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Congressional  Hccord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  02^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfaf^,  February  3, 1972 


The  Senate'met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  David  H.  Gam- 
BRELL.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 
our  nevef -failing  strength  from  day  to 
day,  in  Thy  providence  another  day  for 
service  is  added  to  our  lives.  jSanctif  y 
our  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  our 
common  life.  Endue  with  Thy  spirit  our 
fallible  minds.  Underglrd  our  limited 
natural  powers  by  Thy  supernatural 
powers.  Bring  to  oiu-  consultations  a  wis- 
dom which  Is  above  aJl  that  is  merely 
human. 

In  these  contentious  times,  keep  each 
of  us  true  to  truth  and  faithful  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  freedom.  Above 
the  confusion  of  many  voices  may  we 
hear  Thy  voice,  heed  the  promptings  of 
conscience,  and  obey  the  call  to  duty. 
Send  us  to  our  tasks  with  the  power  of 
Thy  spirit  in  our  lives  and  bring  us  to 
the  close  of  the  day  with  clean  hands 
and  pure  hearts  at  peace  with  Thee. 

As  we  pray  for  ourselves  in  this  place 
we  pray  for  Thy  blessing  upon  this  Na- 
tion and  make  it  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
world. 

In  His  name  who  taught  us  to  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  .  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PmsSIDENT  FBO  TEMPOSZ, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  3. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  DAvn>  H. 
Gambrell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
CXVIII 155— Part  3 


Wednesday,   February   2,   1972,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrEE  meetings  during 

SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  M^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimom  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE    OF    CERTAIN    LANDS 
IN  BREVARD  COUNTY,  FpV. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  574, 
H.R.  11487. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.B.  11487)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Brevard  County,  Fla. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Saiate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  with  an 
amendment  on  page  3,  after  line  10, 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  to  convey  land  to 
■the  Chapel  of  the  Astronauts,  Incorporated, 
under   this   Act   sbaU   terminate   two   years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-600),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMrrXEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  added  Section  2  to  the  bill 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  to  convey  land;  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Astronauts,  Inc.,  under 
this  Act  shall  terminate  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


This  amendment  places  a  time  limit  of 
two  years  on  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  convey  the  land  describe^  in  the 
bill  and  this  report  to  the  Chapeis  of  the 
Astronauts,  Inc. 

purpose  or  THE   Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  convey  for  fair 
market  value  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Asmi^ 
nauts.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  Florida  corporation, 
not  to  exceed  7  acres  of  unimproved  land 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, in  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  cdk- 
structlng,  operating,  and  maintaining  a  pub- 
lic facility  for  worship  or  meditation  and  a 
memorial  to  our  astronauts. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  authorizes  the  conveyance  for  fair- 
market  value  of  unimproved  land  adjacent 
to  the  present  Visitor  Information  Center  at 
vthe  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida. 
The  bill  also  permits  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  mainteaaiice  on  the  land  of  a 
nondenomlnational,  nonsectarlan,  nonprofit 
public  facility  for  worship  or  meditation  and 
a  memorial  to  the  astronauts  by  the  Chapel 
of  the  Astronauts,  Inc.  The  facility  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  any  Individual  or  group 
without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed,  col- 
or, or  national  origin. 

The  bill  provides  that  conveyance  of  the 
property  together  with  necessary  access  ease- 
ments for  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  and 
utilities  should  not  take  place  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  determines  that  the 
Chapel  corporation  is  ready,  willing,  and  fi- 
nancially and  otherwise  able  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  such  a  facility  and 
that  plans  therefor  are  appropriate  for  the 
intended  purpose  and  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  surrounding  Government 
facilities.  Covenants  shall  be  Included  in  any 
deed  of  conveyance  which  restrict  the  use  of 
the  prc^erty  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
conveyed,  affirmatively  requiring  that  the 
property  be  used  in  that  manner,  and  provid- 
ing that  title  to  the  property  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  shall  revert  to  the  Govern- 
ment Without  compensation  whenever  the 
Administrator  (or  his  successor)  determines 
that  any  of  the  covenants  have  been  breached. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  to  convey  the 
property  described  in  the  bill  shall  terminate 
2  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  bill  be- 
comes law. 

BACKCROITND 

Initial  prc^osals  for  locating  the  Chapel 
of  the  Astronauts  at  the  Kehnedy  Space  Cen- 
ter surfaced  in  1969  when  NASA  was  request- 
ed to  grant  to  the  Chapel  corporation  a  25- 
year,  noncost  easement  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  present  Visitor  Information  Center.  The 
purpose  of  this  chapel  facility  was  intended 
primarily  for  those  persons  who  visit  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  as  no  direct  NASA  mis- 
sion or  purpose  would  have  been  served  by 
the  erection  of  such  a  chapel. 

NASA  determined  that  the  easement  was 
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not  appropriate  as  It  might  give  the  appear- 
ance that  NASA  by  granting  the  Chapel  cor- 
poration's request  might  be  favoring  a  reli- 
gious enterprise  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

A  long-term  lease  was  then  considered  and 
NASA  requested  the  Chapel  corporation  to 
amend  its  corporate  charter  and  plans  so  fts 
to  make  Its  corjxjrate  purpose  and  the  build- 
ing truly  nondenomlnatlonal.  The  corpora- 
tion compiled  with  this,  condition  to  NASA's 
satisf.ictlon. 

NASA  submitted  a  draft  lease  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  advice  as  to  Its  sufficiency. 
The  Comptroller  General  in  two  memoran- 
dum decisions  (B-169992,  July  24,  1970,  and 
September  15,  1970),  expressed  doubt  that 
the  authority  of  section  203(b)(3)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  2473(b)  (3).  would  ex- 
tend to  a  lease  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  thereon  a  substantial  building 
for  use  by  the  public  as  a  nondenomlnatlonal 
chapel.  In  view  of  this  doubt,  the  Comp- 
troller General  stated  that  specific  author- 
ization should  be  obtained  from  the  Congress 
before  entering  Into  any  such  lease  arrange- 
ment. In  view  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
decision,  NASA  advised  the  Chapel  corpora- 
tion that  NASA  could  not  proceed  with  the 
lease  negotiation  without  further  specific 
congressional  authorization. 

NASA  then  drafted  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  such  land  which  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  as  H.R.  4545  and  In  the  Senate  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  42. 

The  bill  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
which,  after  reviewing  and  recommending 
several  technical  amendments,  reported  out 
a  clean  bill,  H.R.  11487,  which  was  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  15,  1971. 

COMMITTEK   COMMENT 

H.R.  11487  was  referred  to  this  committee 
on  November  16,  1971.  The  committee  having 
had  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42  before  It  had 
requested  reports  from  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  None  opposed  the 
enactment  of  the  legislation.  (For  comments 
by  the  Individual  agencies,  see  hearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
42  and  H.R.  11487.  Thursday,  December  2, 
1971,  pp.  4-11.) 

The  committee  explored  In  depth  on 
December  2,  1971,  during  a  public  hearing, 
NASA's  plan  for  Implementing  provisions  of 
the  bUl  to  Insure  that  the  Interests  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  protected  In 
the  proposed  conveyance. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indicated 
that  while  the  bill  provides  for  conveying 
not  more  than  7  acres  of  land,  the  amount 
under  consideration  Is  actually  6.5  acres. 
Testimony  further  Indicated  that  an  ap- 
praisal of  these  5.5  acres  during  the  time 
the  lease  concept  was  under  consideration 
placed  the  fair  market  value  of  the  6.5  acres 
oi  land,  excluding  necessary  easements,  at 
about  $10,000.  Testimony  Indicated  also  that 
the  value  of  this  land  probably  has  not  in- 
creased to  any  great  extent.  The  tract  was 
originally  acquired  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  as  part  of  a  larger  tract  at  an  average 
coat  of  $1,584  per  acre  or  slightly  over  $8,700 
for  the  5.5  acre  tract. 

Sale  of  this  land  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Astronauts,  Inc.,  Is  to  be  at  fair  market  value. 
The  committee  recommends  that  NASA  In 
determining  the  fair  market  value  of  this 
land  avail  itself  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
Of  thoee  departments  and  agencies  that 
specialize  in  the  conduct  of  real  property 
activities  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  corporation  will  bear  all  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  chapel  facility.  Mca-e  spe- 
cifically, the  Chapel  corporation  will  bear 
all  costs  directly  attributable  to  the  acquisi- 


tion of  the  land  and  Its  Improvements,  and 
to  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  chapel,  including  such  things 
as  road  Improvements,  running  utility  lines 
to  the  chapel,  relocation  of  security  posts  or 
gates,  rental  of  temporary  storage  area  for 
construction  material,  purchase  of  fill  dirt, 
additional  emergency  fire  fighting  or  medical 
capacity,  and  services  of  NASA  guards  for 
those  occasions  when  the  chapel  Is  in  use 
but  the  installation  Is  otherwise  closed.  To 
the  maximum  extent  proeslble,  the  corpora- 
tion win  bear  all  such  costs  directly  so  as  to 
minimize  the  day-to-day  Interface  between 
the  Chapel  corporation  and  NASA.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  nature  and  the  location  of 
the  necessary  access  easements  have  not  yet 
been  determined,  It  Is  NASA's  Intention  that 
where  practical  the  chapel  will  connect  di- 
rectly with  public  rather  than  NASA  utUlty 
lines  so  as  to  avoid  the  cost  and  complica- 
tions of  resale. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  stated  that  he  will 
not  execute  the  deed  without  coming  back 
to  the  committee  (see  hearing,  pp.  25  and  32) . 
It  is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to  scrutinize 
the  deed  of  conveyance  aIon(;  with  Its  cove- 
nants closely.  It  Is  the  committee's  view  that 
the  Administrator  would  make  every  effort  to 
meet  any  recommendation  the  committee 
might  have  with  respect  to  this  deed  and  Its 
covenants. 

In  testifying  before  the  committee,  the  cor- 
poration witness  stated  that  the  Chapel 
financing  would  be  carried  out  through  a  pro- 
fessional fund-raising  group  to  obtain  funds 
by  public  subscription.  The  Chapel  corpora- 
tion witness  assured  the  committee  that  any 
literature  published  of  behalf  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Astronauts  would  contain  a  specific 
disclaimer  as  to  any  association  between  the 
Chapel  corporation  and  NASA. 

COMMrrTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  having  favorably  considered 
this  legislation  reports  the  bill  with  an 
amendment  and  recommends  Its  enactment. 
The  committee's  amendment  provides  that 
the  authority  for  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
to  convey  the  land  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Astro- 
nauts, Inc.,  will  terminate  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

COST   AND    BUDGET   DATA 

No  Federal  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated or  would  be  appropriated  by  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  P^irther,  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  not  require.  In  the  future,  any 
net  outlay  of  funds  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
Sale  of  the  land  probably  would  result  In  a 
small  profit  to  the  Government.  All  costs  of 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  chapel  vrlU  be  borne  by  the  corporation 
using  funds  derived  by  public  subscription. 


A.  WILLJS  ROBERTSON— IN 
MEMORIAM 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia 
and  I  requested  this  time  this  morning 
so  that  any  of  our  colleagues  who  desire 
to  do  so  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  remarks  concerning  a  late  beloved 
member  of  this  body,  former  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  known  Senator 
Roberston  all  of  my  life.  It  Just  so 
happened  that  Senator  Robertson  and 
my  father  came  to  know  each  other  the 
year  that  I  was  bom.  The  reason  for  that 
was  that  that  was  the  year  when  each 


of  them  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Sen- 
ate. They  served  in  the  Vir^nia  Senate 
together,  and  subsequently  served  to- 
gether in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Robertson  had  an  outstanding 
political  career  in  Virginia,  an  outstand- 
ing career  of  pubUc  service.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Senate.  He 
served  as  Commonwealth  attorney  for 
Rockbridge  County.  He  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  fish  and  game  commission.  He 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District.  And  he  served  for  20 
years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Last  fall  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  Senator  Robertson  and  my 
friendship  for  him.  I  shall  not  repeat 
those  remarks  today  other  than  to  say 
that  he  was  a  long-time  friend  and  he 
was  an  outstanding,  distinguished,  and 
able  legislator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia. 

I  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber  when 
word  was  received  of  the  passing  of 
Senator  Willis  Robertson  and  on  that 
occasion  made  some  remarks  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  should  like  to  supplement  them  Uils 
morning. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Robertson 
served  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
with  distinction  for  a  half  a  century.  He 
was  elected  to  our  State  senate  in  1916 
and  was  a  diligent  member  of  that  body. 
He  also  served  as  Commonwealth's  at- 
torney for  Rockbridge  County,  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  Commission  on  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  and  as  representa- 
tive of  Virginia's  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  that  area  which  encompasses 
the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1946  to  succeed 
the  late  Carter  Glass,  whom  he  greatly 
admired. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  succeed  Senator 
Robertson.  As  I  observed  in  the  Senate 
on  the  day  his  passing  was  announced, 
he  was  "a  man  of  deep  spiritual  convic- 
tion, a  dedicated  public  servant,  and  a 
clean  political  opponent." 

Virginius  Dabney.  in  his  recent  book 
entitled  "Virginia:  The  New  Dominion," 
recalls  that  Senator  Roj^ertson  once  de- 
clared: 

I  would  be  happy  If  history  records  my  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  conservation  as  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  my  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

He  was  especially  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 
which  has  produced  millions  of  dollars 
for  wildlife  preservation  activities. 

Mr.  Dabney  states  that  Senator  Rob- 
ertson "was  particularly  concerned  foi 
the  preservation  of  the  forests  from  de- 
struction and  the  rivers  from  pollution 
and  In  this  he  was  ahead  of  his  time." 
.1  think,  with  the  emphasis  we  now 
mow  must  be  placed  on  the  environment 
and  its  preservation,  Senator  Robertson's 
pioneeilng  work  In  this  field  will  truly  be 
recognized  as  a  worthwhile  contribution 


not  only  to  his  day  and  generation  but 
to  future  generations  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Virginia. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  similarity 
between  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia^nd 
Senator  Robertson.  They  both  came 
from  the  same  part  of  the  country.  They 
were  both  bom  about  the  same  time,  and, 
insofar  as  the  chairmanship  of  their  re- 
spective committees  was  concerned.  Fi- 
nance on  the  part  of  Senator  Byrd  of 
Virginia  and  Banking  and  Currency  on 
the  part  of  Senator  Robertson,  I  wish 
to  say  that  regardless  of  how  they 
felt  about  any  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation, they  always  gave  that  legis- 
lation the  most  serious,  expeditious  con- 
sideration, and  had  it  reported  to  the 
floor  where  the  Senate  would  then  de- 
cide what  its  ultimate  disposition  would 
be. 

I  came  to  love  Harry  BjTd,  who  sat  in 
that  chair,  because  he  was  a  wise  man 
and  a  good  man,  and  his  counsel  was 
always  worthwhile.  And  I  had  great  af- 
fection for  Willis  Robertson,  with  whom 
I  served  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who,  as  has  been  indicated,  was 
interested  in  the  environment  long  before 
it  became  a  popular  subject. 

The  loss  of  both  Senators  from  the  Old 
Dominion  has  been  felt  in  this  body,  but 
I  am  delighted  that  the  son  is  filling  the 
shoes  of  the  father  and  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  is  likewise  filling  the  shoes 
of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  his  own. 
Virginians  should  be  very  proud  of  the 
two  Senators  who  represent  them  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  two  former  Sen- 
ators who  have  passed  to  their  reward. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  additional  time  so  that  he 
can  yield  to  me,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  jdelded  time  to  me.  Most  of  my 
colleagues  know  that  the  late  Senator 
Willis  Robertson  and  I  became  very  close 
personal  friends.  I  do  not  propose  to 
repeat  here  today  things  that  I  have  al- 
ready said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
some  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  this  body  and  some  on  the  day 
that  we  learned  of  his  passing.  But  I  do, 
as  a  personal  friend  and  in  part  as  an  as- 
sociate and  fellow  Senator,  wish  to  ex- 
press my  thoughts  concerning  a  part  of 
that  area  of  our  association. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  to  sum  up 
Senator  Robertson's  character  as  well 
as  his  career  in  a  limited  number  of 
words — in  two  words,  we  will  say — I 
would  think  first  of  his  being  a  genuine 
person.  CJenulneness:  He  was  genuine 
about  the  things  that  he  attempted  to 
do.  He  was  genuine  in  his  acts  and  in  his 


conduct.  He  was  genuine  in  ev6ry  re- 
spect. 

Another  single  word  that  would  sum 
up  a  lot  about  him  was  that  he  was  a 
wholesome  man,  which  I  think  means  a 
great  deal.  Wholesomeness:  He  had  a 
wholesome  outlook  on  life,  and  that  cer- 
tainly included,  for  him.  a  basic  faith  in 
his  fellow  man.  He  had  strong  differ- 
ences of  opinion  wtih  some  of  his  fellow 
men.  but  he  had  a  basic  faith  in  human- 
ity and  his  fellow  man.  Further,  he  had 
a  basic  continuing  faith  in  God  as  Crea- 
tor and  as  a  Divine  Power.  These  things 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him,  and  he  lived 
his  beliefs. 

In  that  connection,  those  who  were 
closely  associated  with  him  knew  that 
he  was  truly  a  student  of  the  Bible.  He 
knew  the  contents  of  the  Bible  in  a 
scholarly  way,  as  well  as  looking  upon  its 
cardinal  principles  as  a  basis  for  his 
faith. 

I  should  mention  here,  too,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  in^ 
Virginia.  His  father  read  the  Bible  in  the 
original  Greek;  he  was  that  much  of  a 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  biblical  scholar — I 
am  referring  to  the  father — and  I  happen 
to  know  that  Senator  Robertson's  father 
at  a  time  when  his  fajnily  consisted  of 
his  wife  and  four  or  five  children,  he 
turned  down  a  call  to  fill  the  pulpit  in 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  which  then  as  now  was  well  sup- 
ported financially,  in  order  to  accept  the 
call  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Virginia 
to  go  into  the  mountains  as  a  home  mis- 
sionary; the  compensation  in  money  for 
that  missionary  position  was  $50  a 
month.  This,  of  course,  was  many  years 
ago. 

This  shows  the  type  of  faith,  dedica- 
tion, and  devotion  that  his  father  exem- 
plified and  his  mother  matched,  I  am 
sure.  It  shows  the  kind  of  home  that  he 
was  reared  in.  The  teachings  of  that 
home  certainly  paid  off  in  this  fine  son 
and  his  great  work. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well, 
and  knew  of  his  scholarly  approach  to 
the  Bible,  knew  also  of  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  some  of  the  great  figures  of 
the  Bible:  Job  for  one,  and  Moses  is  an- 
other illustration.  He  had,  I  think,  many 
of  Uie  qualities  that  those  notable  bib- 
lical characters  possessed. 

I  think  of  him.  too,  in  connection  with 
his  love  for  the  great  outdoors. 

I  remember_thatJong  before  there  wais 
a  national  movement  about  ecology,  or 
publicity  or  consciousness  about  it,  even 
long  before  I  knew  him.  Senator  Robert- 
son was  leading  the  way  for  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  for  the  purity  of 
water  streams,  and  for  the  protection  of 
our  natural  resources.  He  was  a  man  long 
ahead  of  his  time. 

That  interest  led  him  to  be  the  author 
of  much  of  Virginia's  fish  and  game  law 
of  his  time,  and  after  he  came  here,  he 
was  coauthor  of  a  bill  that  is  still  the 
basic  national  law  on  the  subject. 

That  interest  was  not  Just  from  the 
sportsman's  standpoint;  it  was  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  great  love  of  nature, 
even  though  he  wSis  a  very  ardent  sports- 
man— alwajrs  interested — and  that  In- 
terest spread  to  others  who  associated 


with  him.  I  know  that  when  he  was  past 
his  80th  birthday  and  until  about  the 
last  12  months  of  his  life,  shooting  wild 
quail — ^that  is.  quail  raised  on  the  out- 
side— without  wearing  glasses,  the  quail 
had  a  mighty  small  chance  to  survive.  I 
would  not  score  anyone  ahead  of  him 
except  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Taluadge)  ,  who  would  run  a  very  close 
second. 

It  was  an  inspiration  for  me  to  be  with 
Willis  Robertson  on  many  such  occa- 
sions, when  he  liked  to  tramp  the  fields 
and  wade  the  streams.  Whether  the  game 
was  plentiful  or  not,  he  got  great  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  associated  with  him  not  only  in 
Washington,  in  the  Senate,  but  also  dur- 
ing many  visits  to  his  native  State  of 
Virginia  which  he  loved  so  well — and 
^iiich  I  love,  too.  We  were  together  in 
other  places,  in  other  States.  All  were 
frequently  engaged  in  work  on  the  Senate 
i  /Appropriations  Committee. 
/  He  had  a  great  number  of  wholesome, 
fine  friends  all  over  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  many  other  States.  Just  the  fact  of 
their  friendship  enduring  over  the  years 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  I  can.  He 
had  friends  in  Congress,  and  deserved 
them;  and,  in  turn,  he  v.'as  a  great  friend 
of  many  of  us. 

I  want  to  mention,  also,  that  he  had 
a  fine  sense  ofnumor.  He  always  relished 
a  good,  clean  story  and  he  had  many  of 
his  own.  But  it  was  his  original  wit  and 
humor  and  his  vivid  descriptions  that 
would  entertain  us  the  most,  whether  on 
himting  trips  or  at  a  social  event  or  at  a 
committee  meeting  in  the  Senate,  and 
even  on  the  floor.  I  think  his  sense  of 
humor  was  one  of  the  things  that  kept 
him  going,  still  physically  active,  into 
the  ninth  decade  of  his  life. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  mention, 
too,  the  flne  way  that  he  consistently 
exercised  during  his  youth  and  his  adult 
years.  In  his  arms  was  the  same  muscle 
with  which  he  played  football  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  as  a  student.  His 
muscles  were  strong  and  vigorous  imtil 
a  few  weeks  before  he  passed  away.  He 
had  never  been  flabby  imder  any  circum- 
stances. That  describes  the  man — ^hls 
wholesomeness,  his  cleanness,  his  out- 
look on  life,  and  his  fine  sense  of  a  true 
sportsman;  a  fine  (Christian  man  who 
lived  his  rehgion  every  day  in  the  week. 

Ml'.  President,  I  miss  him;  I  miss  him 
every  day.  I  miss  him  on  patriotic  hoU- 
days,  and  I  recall  how  he  would  express  ^ 
himself.  I  miss  him  on  reUgious  holidays, 
such  as  the  Christmas  season.  I  think 
one  of  the  tests  of  a  man's  greatness  and 
his  effectiveness  in  life  is  whether  he  is 
missed.  I  know  he  is  missed  by  many  of 
his  colleagues,  by  his  many,  many  friends. 
I  have  received  many  expressions  of  this. 

I  feel  that  the  great,  fine  spirit  that 
^was  Willis  Robertson  cannot  be  dead. 
*That  would  not  be  the  end.  There  is  a 
future  life  for  him.  His  spirit  lives,  con- 
tinues to  live  here,  and  I  asa  sure  it  also 
lives  in  that  great  beyond. 

My  words  are  very  feeble  as  com- 
pared to  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Williiun 
L.  Lumpkin,  pastor  of  the  Freemason 
Baptist  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  when  this 
scholarly,  fine,  wholesome  minister,  and 
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gentleman  delivered  the  funeral  service 
for  our  late  friend  on  the  campus  of 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  in  the  mag- 
nificent chapel,  in  Lexington,  Va.,  which 
was  the  home  city  of  Willis  Robertson.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  fitting  place  nor 
more  fitting  surroundings  for  the  funeral 
of  a  man  who  had  served  his  State  so 
well.  A  magnificent  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Lumpkin,  who  at  one  time,  20 
years  ago,  had  been  the  pastor  of  Sena- 
tor Robertson's  church  in  Lexington. 

So  that  the  sermon  may  be  shared  and 
so  that  the  words  may  be  expressed 
again  for  an  even  wider  audience,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  words  of 
this  truly  great  leader,  this  outstanding 
minister  of  Virginia,  spoken  on  that  oc- 
casion, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PONEBAL    SraVlCK    OF    HONORABLE    A.    WlLLIS 

Robertson 
In  the  midst  of  the  sage  of  Israel's  Wilder- 
ness Wandering  we  read  that  "Moses  and 
Aaron  said  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  "At 
evening  ye  shall  know  that  it  was  the  Lord 
who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  m  the  morning  ye  shall  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  .  .  . '."  I  would  have  you  consider 
with  me  the  theme : 

THE   BEATJTT    OF   THE   STJNSBT 

You  have  sat  on  a  hill  and  watched  the  sun 
going  down;  your  soul  has  thrilled  at  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset.  In  similar  light  we  are 
to  see  the  death  of  our  honored  friend,  A. 
WUlls  Robertson.  Think  of  the  world  as  a 
park  filled  with  gardens  and  playgrounds, 
trees  and  lakes,  museums  and  swimming 
pools.  We  are  like  children  prlvUeged  to  spend 
a  day  In  the  great  park.  The  time  we  are  prlv- 
Ueged to  spend  Is  not  the  same  in  length.  In 
light  nor  in  beamty.  Some  days  are  long  and 
sunlit;  others  are  cloudy  and  stormy,  as  in 
a  winter's  tale.  Some  chUdren  are  able  to  stay 
only  a  few  short  hours.  Some  must  go  home 
at  noon  while  the  sun  is  still  shining.  Others 
stay  until  the  sun  begins  to  set  in  the  beauty 
of  the  west.  For  each  of  us  the  moment  comes 
when  the  great  nurse.  Death,  takes  us  by  the 
hand  and  quietly  says  "It  is  time  to  go  home, 
my  child;  come  with  me."  This  our  admired 
friend  has  been  privileged  to  live  until  the 
shadows  of  the  setting  sun  had  lengthened, 
and  the  evening  had  come;  the  business  of 
the  world  was  hushed,  and  the  fever  of  life 
was  over,  and  work  was  done. 

I.  Death  can  be  beautiful  when  it  comes 
as  a  Friend  to  Old  Age.  We  often  wish  in  a 
childish  way  that  life  would  never  end,  and 
in  our  rebellious  moments  we  wonder  why 
God  created  the  universe  so  death  comes  at 
all.  We  feel  that  death  is  an  enemy  of  life, 
not  a  friend.  But  that  is  not  right.  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  our  years  are  limited  that 
makes  them  so  precious.  Plato  was  right  when 
he  declared  that  infinite  life  on  this  earth 
for  us  human  beings  would  not  be  desirable 
even  If  it  were  possible.  Who  would  want  to 
live  a  never-ending  existence  on  earth 
through  endless  years  of  struggle  and  change, 
pain  and  worry,  conflict  and  labor — with  no 
possibility  of  escape?  Life  would  be  monoto- 
nous  with  no  heights  or  depths,  without 
crescendos  or  diminuendos,  with  no  chal- 
lenge nor  achievement.  What  drudgery  if  day 
would  never  end  and  the  sun  would  never  set. 
When  evening  finally  comes  on  a  sweltering 
day,  how  welcome  It  is.  What  cool  peace  and 
embracing  rest!  What  satisfying  release! 
What  a  wonderful  Friend!  This  our  brother 
had  come  to  experience  the  burden  of  the 
years.  Death  came  as  his  friend.  John  Oxen- 
ham  wrote: 


"Lord,  when  Thou  seest  that  my  work  Is  done. 
Let  me  not  linger  on.  With  failing  powers, 
Adown  the  weary  hours. — 
A  workless  worker  in  a  world  of  work. 
But,  with  a  word.  Just  bid  me  home. 
And  I  will  come  Right  gladly. — 
Yea,  right  gladly  Will  I  come." 

n.  Again,  death  can  be  beautiful  when 
it  comes  as  a  Climax  to  a  Pull,  Worthwhile 
Life.  One  need  not  eulogize  to  you  who  have 
known  him,  the  record  or  the  character  of 
the  departed.  His  life  tells  its  own  story.  The 
friendshlpts  expressed  here  demonstrate  its 
influence.  Some  there  are  who  come  to  the 
end  of  life  fllled  with  remorse  and  regret. 
"Take  my  wasted  years,"  said  one,  "and  bury 
them  with  me."  He  had  misused  his  life, 
had  furthered  no  great  cause  of  human  wel- 
fare, had  buried  his  talents  in  the  quest  for 
cheap,  selflsh  security.  Such  was  not  the 
case  with  A.  Willis  Robertson.  He  inherited  a 
notable  family  heritage  and  magnified  his 
inheritance.  In  words  of  a  Senate  colleague: 
"The  rootage  of  Senator  Robertson  goes  back 
to  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  James- 
town, Dr.  John  Woodson,  who  came  to  James- 
town with  Governor  Yardley  in  1619.  Sen- 
ator Robertson  is  a  member  of  the  James- 
town Society,  made  up  of  those  whose  an- 
cestors lived  in  the  Jamestown  area  prior  to 
1700.  He  belongs  to  the  Virginia  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  limited  to 
those  who  had  an  ancestor  serving  for  three 
years  in  the  Revolutionary  .War.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  is  a  much  larger  organi- 
zation of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  an- 
cestors, and  of  the  Sons  of  the  Confederacy, 
being  a  grandson  of  a  Confederate  officer 
who  was  kUled  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  fact,  Senator  Robertson's  ancestors 
were  in  every  war  this  country  ever  fought, 
and  he  served  In  the  Army  in  World  War  I. 
With  this  "rootage"  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  has  been  a  cnkmpion  of  patriotic 
citizenship,  and  student  and  defender  of  the 
Ideals  and  principles  upon  which  our  Re- 
public was  founded.  He  Is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  tremendous  heritage  which  Is  his  as 
Senator  from  the  State  which  has  given  our 
country  Washington,  Jefferson,  Oeorge  Ma- 
son, Patrick  Henry,  James  Madison,  James 
Monroe,  and  so  many  of  her  greatest  and 
noblest  sons. 

For  half  a  century  he  Invested  his  talents 
and  strength  in  service  to  his  home  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation.  In  twenty 
years  of  membership  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
climaxing  his  public  career,  he  came  to  oc- 
cupy positions  of  greatest  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  welfare.  "Breadth,  dedication, 
and  immense  energy,"  says  a  Norfolk  news- 
paper, characterized  his  performance  In  pub- 
lic life.  His  pioneering  work  as  a  conserva- 
tionist Illustrates  his  concern  and  labor  for 
generations  unborn.  His  moral  integrity,  his 
concern  for  humanity,  and  his  splendid  con- 
tributions to  national  economic  policy  are 
causes  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
He  richly  deserves  the  accolade:  "one  of  Vir- 
ginia's most  able  and  durable  public 
servants." 

Prom  a  message  of  pondolence  of  President 
Nixon  I  quote:  "Senator  Robertson  was  a 
distinguished  figure  in  public  life,  a  man  of 
profound  conviction,  and  wholly  dedicated 
to  the  nation  he  served  with  such  honor. 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  to  have 
worked  with  him,  wUl  always  remember  Sen- 
ator Robertson  with  warm  affection  and  with 
great  respect  for  his  devotion  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded. 

"A  man  whose  life  was  so  rich  in  achieve- 
ments is  a  continuing  source  of  inspiration 
to  others,  and  we  hope  that  this  knowledge 
will  serve  to  comfort  and  strengthen  you  In 
the  years  ahead." 
WLat  Georgia  Harkness  wrote  of  her  father 


might  have  been  written  of  A.  WUlls  Robert- 
son: 

"A  giant  pine,  magnificent  and  old 
Stood   staunch    against    the   sky   and    all 

around 
Shed  beauty,  grace  and  power.  Within  Its 

fold 
Birds  safely  reared  their  young.  The  velvet 

ground 
Beneath  was  gentle,  and  the  cooling  shade 
Gave  cheer  to  passers-by.  Its  towering  arms 
A  landmark  stood,  erect  and  unafraid. 
As    if    to    say,    'Pear    nought    from    life's 

alarms.' 
It   fell   one   day.   Where  It  had  dauntless 

stood 
Was    loneliness   and    void.   But   men   who 

passed 
Paid  tribute — said,  'To  know  this  life  was 

good. 
It  left  its  mark  on  me.  Its  work  stands 

fast.' 
And  so  it  lives.  Such  life  no  bonds  can 

hold— 
This  giant  pine,  magnificent  and  old." 

m.  Finally,  death  can  be  beautiful  when 
It  looks  forward  to  God's  glory  In  the  morn- 
ing. "Here  tn  this  present  life  we  are  permit- 
ted to  know  something  of  beauty,  truth,  and 
.  goodness,  to  read  something  of  the  ultimate 
plan  and  meaning  of  the  universe,  to  see 
something  of  the  splendor  of  the  majesty  of 
God.  Yet  the  very  best  that  we  can  see  and 
know  on  earth  is  but  a  poor  fraction  of  what 
must  be  waiting  yonder  to  be  revealed  "Eye 
hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither 
hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love 
him." 

For  Senator  Robertson  was  a  man  of  faith. 
He  did  not  parade  his  religion,  but  It  was  a 
living  force  in  his  inner  sanctuary.  Now  and 
again  we  would  view  its  bright  evidences:  In 
his  deep  knowledge  and  frequent  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  his  leadership  of  prayer  break- 
fasts for  congressmen  in  Washington,  in  his 
concern  for  the  local  congregation  of  be- 
lievers to  which  he  belonged,  and  In  occa- 
sional moving  expressions  of  personal  faith. 

For  children  of  God  through  faith  In  Christ 
the  best  Is  yet  to  be.  Death  is  not  the  end; 
It  Is  only  a  new  beginning.  It  Is  going  to  bed 
on  a  cold,  black  night,  and  waking  with  the 
sun  always  shining.  Victor  Hugo,  the  French 
author,  wrote,  "When  I  go  down  to  the  grave. 
I  can  say,  like  many  others,  'I  have  finished 
my  day's  work.'  But  I  cannot  say,  'I  have 
finished  my  life.'  My  day's  work  will  begin 
the  next  morning.  The  tomb  is  not  a  blind 
alley;  it  Is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes  on  the 
twilight,  and  opens  on  the  dawn." 

0  Cross  that  llftest  up  my  head, 

1  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  thee; 
I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead. 

And    from    the   ground   there   blossoms   red    • 
Life  that  shall  endless  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  ' 
ident.  Senator  Willis  Robertson  was  a 
man  who  served  his  State  and  Nation 
with  diligence  and  distinction  for  50 
years — part  of  which  was  service  as  as- 
semblyman, as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and,  for  20 
years,  as  a  highly  respected  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  had  a  deep  regard  for  Senator  Rob-   - 
ertson  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  friend.  I 
felt  a  special  kinship  for  a  man  who  was 
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bom  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  even  though 
most  of  his  life  and  work  were  devoted  to 
the  service  of  our  neighboring  Common- 
wealth. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  council 
chambers  and  in  committee  rooms,  Wil- 
lis Robertson  was  at  all  times  likable,  at- 
tractive, conscientious,  and  effective  in 
his  duties.  His  notable  ability  was  never 
more  appreciated  than  when  he  fulfilled 
the  onerous  and  important  responsibili- 
ties attendant  on  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urbtoi  Affairs. 

Senator  Robertson  was  a  man  of  fine 
spirit,  with  a  refreshing  outlook  on  life. 
No  man  could  have  had  a  higher  purpose 
in  his  approach  to  public  affairs,  and  he 
stood  solidly  for  his  principles  and  stead- 
fastly for  his  spiritual  values.  This  stead- 
fastness was  revered  by  his  many  friends 
in  the  valley  jf  Virginia,  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  by  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough,  as  I  was,  to  know  and  cherish 
this  fine,  late  distinguished  American. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
BYRD  and  I  are  appreciative  of  the  re- 
marks this  morning  about  this,  late,  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Stennis  has 
been  thoughtful  and  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lumpkin  on  the 
occasion  of  Senator  Robertson's  funeral. 
I  heard  them,  and  am  pleased  that  a 
wider  audience  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  share  them. 

Senator  Byrd  and  I  were  pleased,  also, 
that  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  has 
spoken  this  morning,  since  Senator 
Robertson  was  a  native  of  that  State,  al- 
though he  spent  almost  all  his  life  in 
our  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Virginia, 
"the  Mother  of  Presidents,"  has  likewise 
sponsored  great  Americans  for  service  in 
this  Senate — and  the  20  years  service 
of  the  late  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson 
ranks  him  among  the  superlative  Virgini- 
ans and  Americans. 

His  public  life  covered  a  span  of  50 
years,  a  half  century  of  honor  and  re- 
sponsibility to  his  people.  To  that  career 
Willis  Robertson  brought  the  stamina  of 
a  college  athlete  and  the  scholarship  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

In  public  finance,  national  and  Inter- 
national, Senator  Robertson  was  an  au- 
thority— and,  yet,  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  was  probably  dearest  to  the  heart 
of  this  able  Virginian — In  a  time  when 
he  was  sharing  the  burdens  of  world 
crises  in  these  years  of  challenge  and 
change.  The  burden  of  ofiQce  is  all  too  ap- 
parent as  colleague  after  colleague  depart 
the  human  .scene. 

The  soul  of  courtesy  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  friendship  even  with  those  of 
contrary  vlew.^lt  was  a  privilege  to  have 
shared  these  Senate  years  with  Willis 
Robertson — and  a  Nation's  gratitude  as 
well  as  personal  sympathy  goes  in  tribute 
to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Virginia,  Willis  A. 
Robertson,  during  the  two  decades  he 
represented  his  great  State  In  this  body, 
and  before  that  I  also  served  with  him 
in  the  House. 


He  was  as  unswerving  in  his  adherance 
to  the  Constitution  as  he  was  gentle  and 
compassionate  in  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow  man. 

He  was  a  stalwart  on  issues  of  consti- 
tutional government,  indeed,  he  was 
steadfastly  devoted  to  all  fundamental 
principles.  He  was  a  workhorse  in  the 
Senate,  discharging  his  responsibilities 
with  diligence  and  representing  his  con- 
stitutents  Indefatigably.  During  his 
chairmanship  of  the  powerful  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  shaping  the  vitally  important 
monetary  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Government.  Senator  Robertson  was  an 
expert  on  the  economy  and  an  unrelent- 
ing champion  of  prudent  fiscal  spend- 
ing— the  kind  of  philosophy  we  so  sorely 
miss  fuid  need  in  governmental  affairs 
today. 

But  Senator  Robertson  was  a  many- 
sided  man.  And  It  Is  significant  that  he 
once  said  that: 

I  would  be  happy  If  history  records  my 
efforts  on  behalf  of  conservation  as  being  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  my  day  and  gen- 
eration. 

I  am  sure  that  history  will  so  record 
and  never  forget  that  he  was  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Pittman  Robertson  Act, 
which  returned  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  taxes  on  sporting  guns  and  am- 
munition to  the  States  for  their  game 
and  conservation  projects.  He  was  an 
avid  outdoorsman,  an  expert  hunter,  and 
a  superb  fisherman,  who  could  spin  yams 
with  the  best  of  them. 

But  he  could  also  deliver,  with  equal 
ease,  the  most  thoughtful,  lucid,  and 
logical  addresses  on  questions  of  consti- 
tutional law  that  I  have  ever  he»rd. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Willis  A. 
Robertson  was  a  unique  man.  whose  wis- 
dom, coimsel,  and  friendship  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  American  people — 
his  devoted  constituents — and  all  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  to  serve  and  work 
with  him. 

Mrs.  McClellan  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor A.  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia  was 
a  valued  colleague  and  associate  in  the 
Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
When  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  January  1941,  Congressman 
Robertson  was  beginning  his  fifth  term 
,  and  was  already  known  for  his  diligence 
and  legislative  abilities.  Although  he  was 
busy  and  had  many  demands  upon  his 
time,  he  was  unfailingly  helpful  and 
courteous. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  good  fortime, 
upon  beginning  my  first  Senate  term  in 
1949,  to  again  find  Willis  Robertson  as 
a  colleague.  We  worked  together  through 
1966,  a  period  of  time  during  which  the 
Nation  experienced  many  difficulties, 
foreign  and  domestic,  a  time  when  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  were  fortimate 
to  have  a  man  with  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  Senator  Robertson.  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  he  served  for  33 
years  and  rose  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Sometimes  we  agreed;  sometimes  we 
did  not.  But  Senator  Robertson  had  the 
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ability  to  differ  without  being  conten- 
tlous,  and  the  capsu:lty  and  wllSn^iess 
to  help  those  of  his  colleagues  of  all  polit- 
ical persuasions.  I  personally  am  grate- 
ful' for  his  service  in  the  public  arena, 
and  miss  his  presence. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  death — In  retire- 
ment— of  our  esteemed  colleague,  Willis 
Robertson. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  knew  what  he  believed,  and  he 
never  wavered  from  those  beliefs.  Those 
of  us  who  sometimes  disagreed  with  him 
honored  him  for  his  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  his  resolute  stand. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  his  word.  When 
he  said  he  would  do  something — he  did  It. 

America  has  been  built  by  men  like 
Willis  Robertson  who  did  not  know  how 
to  back  down,  or  equivocate  or  break 
faith. 

My  own  associations  with  him  were 
closest  in  the  field  of  conservation.  He 
strove,  as  I  always  have,  to  protect  the 
outdoor  life  he  so  deeply  enjoyed,  and 
always  said  that  his  wildlife  conserva- 
tion work  was  his  happiest.  His  efforts 
in  behalf  of  conservation  will  be  recog- 
nized for  yeso's  to  come.  I  remember 
appreciatively  going  blrdhuntlng  with 
Willis  in  his  native  Virginia. 

Nor  will  his  contributions  in  the  field 
of  taxation  be  soon  forgotten!  As  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, he  carried  for  many  years  the 
burden  of  legislation  which  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans— and  he  carried  it  with  skill  and 
distinction.  The  record  he  left  is  a  proud 
one. 

His  passing  was  a  personal  loss  to  those 
of  us  who  served  as  his  colleagues,  and 
loss  to  his  State  and  Nation  as  well. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  October  29,  1971,  the  Senate  defeated 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  The 
amount  of  that  bill  was  $2,914,870,000. 
The  Senate  voted  that  down. 

Reaction  throughout  the  coimtry,  I 
think,  was  good.  Reaction  throughout 
the  State  of  Virginia  certainly  was  good. 
It  held  some  hope  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that,  at  long  last,  the  Federal 
Government  was  beginning  to  put  its 
financial  house  in  order.  It  held  hope  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  that  a  program 
which  has  not  proved  itself,  a  program 
in  which  we  have  attempted  to  buy 
friends,  has  not  succeeded.  So  the  Sen- 
ate voted  down  that  authorization  bill  of 
$2,914,870,000. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  February  3, 
1972,  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  an  appro- 
priation bill  for  foreign  aid  -which,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  last  night,  now 
totals  $2,991,635,000. 

Thus,  if  the  Senate  concludes  that  it 
will  approve  thi/ appropriation  bill  as  it 
now  stands,  it  will  be  approving  foreign 
aid  expenditure  appropriations  of  $77 
million  more  than  the  authorization  bill 
which  it  turned,  down  last  October  29. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  one  reason 
Congress,  and  one  reason  this  fine  body 
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In  which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  the  Senate, 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people — and  I  believe  we  have  lost  it  to  a 
considerable  extent — is  that  we  march 
up  the  hill  one  day  and  march  down  the 
hill  the  next  day  on  the  great  problems 
which  face  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  Is 
Justified  in  appropriating  approximately 
$3  billion  to  send  to  countries  overseas  at 
a  time  when  this  Government  is  nmning 
a  smashing  Federal  deficit  estimated  by 
the  President  himself  to  be,  for  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  $44.8  billion. 

I  submit  that,  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  a  failure.  The  Senate,  on  October  29 
last,  voted  it  to  be  a  failure.  Yet  we  come 
along  here  in  February  of  1972,  just  a 
few  months  later,  and  are  on  the  verge 
of  appropriating  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion— to  be  exact,  $2,991,635,000 — for 
more  foreign  aid. 

I  submit  that  most  of  this  foreign  aid 

4    is  not  helping  the  people  who  should  be 

helped  by  it  but  is  being  siphoned  off  by 

the    political    leaders    and    the   ruling 

cliques  in  these  other  nations. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
di.stinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PROJECT  ON  CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  joined 
Congressman  Wh-liam  F.  Ryan  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Bella  Abztjg  in  endorsing 
the  newly  announced  expansion  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Project  op  Corporate  Re- 
sponsibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as 
other  related  statements  and  documents 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Pebbuary  3,   1972 
This  spring  the  Democratic  and  Republl- 
^n   parties   will   choose   candidates   for  the 
Presidency.  Millions  of  rank  and  file  voters 
in  both  parties  wUl  participate  In  primaries 
conventions,    and   caucuses    that   will   help 
choose  the  nomlapes  of  their  parties.  Within 
the  last  two  weeks.  50.000  Democrats  In  Iowa 
and  36,000  Arlzonans  have  met  In  caucuses 
^      m  those  states  to  begin  the  process  of  se- 
lectlng  a  Democratic  nominee. 

For  more  than  a  year  candidates  have 
been  traveling  around  the  country  cam- 
palgnlng— meeting  with  large  and  small 
groups  of  people,  e-xplalnlng  their  positions 
on  public  issues,  submitting  themselves  to 
open  questioning.  During  the  next  sU 
months  presidential  candidates  wUl  be  sub- 
jected to  Just  about  the  closest  scrutiny  the 
American  press  and  pubUc  applies  to  anyone 
Bnt'wh^i  *  perfect  system,  by  any  means'. 
But  when  compared  with  the  way  the  ble 
corporations  wUl  choose  their  directors  this 
S^'J.h    P™^*"!"^  nominating  process 

Project  on  Corporate  ResponslbUlty  has  de- 
scribed It.  "In  virtually  every  laige  com- 
pMiy,  a  few  white  male  directors,  represent- 
ing large  banks,  large  Insurance  companies 
and  large  corporations  will  nominate  a  few 
new  white  male  directors,  put  them  on  the 
proxy  statement  which  serves  as  their  bal- 


lot, and  send  It  out  to  the  company's  share- 
holders— the  corporate  electoract" 

Par  from  being  subjected  to  a^  exhausting 
campaign  of  speechmaklng,  TV  and  radio  In- 
terviews, and  local  press  conferences,  the 
average  candidate  for  a  directorship  of  a  big 
corporation  can  sit  on  hU  porch,  in  the 
style  of  WUUam  McKlnley,  or  more  likely 
wait  In  his  office  for  the  proxies  containing 
his  name  and  the  names  of  the  other  xmop- 
posed  candidates  for  the  board  to  be  mailed 
In.  There  will  most  likely  be  no  campaign, 
no  questionnaires,  no  explanation  of  views— ^ 
In  fact  no  opposition. 

All  of  this  might  be  tolerable  If  big  cor- 
porations were  not  so  powerful.  But  they  are. 
Less  than  200  corporations  control  60%  of 
the  manufacturing  assets  In  this  country.  At 
least  one-third  of  basic  Industry  Is  domi- 
nated by  shared  monopolies  In  which  fovir 
or  fewer  firms  control  at  least  60%  of  the 
market.  A  corporation  like  General  Motors 
Is  simply  not  a  human-sized  Institution  Its 
sales  are  larger  than  the  gross  national  prod- 
ucts of  all  but  nine  countries.  The  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  Is  so  big, 
with  $50  billion  In  assets  and  $17  bUllon  In 
annual  sales,  that  the  Federal  Commtmlca- 
tlons  Commission  recently  called  off  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  telephone  company's  rates 
simply  because  It  didn't  have  the  manpower 
to  regulate  such  a  giant  corporation. 

With  the  great  size  and  with  concentrated 
market  power  comes  economic  and  political 
power.  We  are  taught  In  school  that  only  gov- 
emments,  hopefully  democratically  chosen, 
may  collect  taxes,  deprive  us  of  our  liberty 
or  our  lives,  or  set  social  policies.  We  are 
taught  that  private  corporations  merely  re- 
spond to  public  demand  and  are  subservient 
to  consumer  sovereignty  and  government/ 
•regulation.  / 

But,  of  course,  we  know  that's  not  true 
We  know  that  Kellogg's  and  General  Mills 
have  more  to  say  about  the  average  chUd's 
diet  than  do  all  the  health  and  hygiene 
courses  the  schools  can  offer.  We  know  that 
far  from  regulating  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
acts  as  a  giant  government-protected  price- 
flxlng  agency  for  the  railroad,  trucking  and 
barge  industries.  We  know  that  over  the  years 
the  steel  Industry,  Ignoring  ther-antltrust  laws 
as  well  as  those  of  economics,  has  raised 
prices  in  the  fsu;e  of  sliding  demand  and 
growing  imports.  We  know  that  the  working 
conditions  in  coal  mines  and  textUe  plants 
will  kill  workers  far  faster  than  the  laws  of 
nature  would,  regardless  of  how  many  times 
they  visit  a  doctor.  Dxirlng  trfe  igeo's.  46  000 
Americans  died  In  VietQam,  but  126,000  were 
killed  on  the  Job. 

The  fact  is  that  our  biggest  corporations 
are  private  governments.  They  can,  and  do 
redistribute  income,  protect  or  harm  the 
public's  health,  and  decide  who  will  work 
and  who  will  not.  Some  Industries,  such  as 
the  oil  Indtistry  for  example,  even  have  their 
own  foreign  policies.  The  most  Important 
decisions  about  a  person's  life  are  made,  not 
by  a  democratic  process  in  which  he  or  she 
can  participate,  but  by  a  handfxil  of  corp<»«te 
executives  who  are  responsible  to  almost  no 
one. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  Project  on 
Corporate  Responsibility  has  tried  to  bring 
this  point  home  to  the  li^  milUom  owners 
of  one  company.  General  Mortors.  They  point- 
ed out  that  the  oo«npany  causes  perhaps  20% 
of  the  nation's  air  pollution.  It  has  opposed 
auto  safety  measures  for  a  generation,  start- 
ing with  its  opposition  to  safety  glass  In  the 
1920's.  which  could  have  sa^ed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  It  has  only  12  blacks  among 
its  13,000  local  dealers.  It  has  opposed  re- 
quirements that  manufaotiu-ers  build  bump- 
ers that  can  withstand  5  mile  per  hour 
crashes.  It  is  the  I7th  biggest  defense  con- 
tractor, and  has  major  investments  In  i»olaI- 
ly  segregated  South  Africa. 

Despite  the  obvious  economic,  political  and 
social  impact  of  ail  these  aotioos,  GM's  board 
of  directors  was  conducting  business  as  usual 


when  they  were  challenged  by  the  Project'* 
Campaign  GM  two  years  ago.  Since  that  tlm« 
GM  has  made  some  modest,  but  significant 
changes.  It  has  appointed  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan, 
a  black  minister  active  in  Job  training  pro- 
grams, to  its  board  of  directors  and  has  set 
up  a  PubUc  Policy  Committee  to  consider  the 
public  imptict  of  GM's  actions. 

More  important,  however.  Campaign  GM 
has  helped  educate  the  company's  sharehold- 
ers, public  office  holders,  and  the  public  at 
large  about  the  social  Impact  of  GM's  poli- 
cies. The  more  people  that  realize  that  alp 
pollution  is  the  result  of  considered  corpo- 
rate decision  making,  and  not  the  Inevitable 
result  of  the  tide  of  history,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  stop  it. 

It  Is  an  expansion  of  that  effort  that  we 
are  announcing  today.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
with  the  Project  as  it  expands  Its  efforts  from 
Campaign  GM  to  challenge  the  corporate 
irresponsibUity  of  Chryslwr.  Ftord,  AT  &  T  and 
five  major  drug  companies. 

The  proposals  submitted  to  Ford  and 
Chrysler  are  aimed  at  opening  up  their 
boards  to  new  perspectives,  as  GM  has  done 
partially  already,  and  giving  their  stock- 
holders, consumers,  workers,  and  dealers  de- 
tailed information  on  their  Impact  on  pol- 
lution, safety,  mass  transit,  and  minority^ 
employment. 

The  AT&T  proposal  wo\ild  also  open  up 
that  board  to  "women  and  representatives 
of  employee  organizations,  consumers,  and 
minority  groups."  It  will  also  focus  on 
AT&T's  Inadequate  response  to  complaints 
of  bad  telephone  service  and  Job  discrimina- 
tion against  women  and  minorities. 

The  proposals  to  the  five  drug  companies 
will  pinpoint  their  1)  responsibility  for  sell- 
ing dangerous  drugs  to  foreigners  without 
the  kinds  of  warnings  about  side  effects  that 
American  drug  safety  laws  reqxiire.  and  2) 
their  responsibility  for  encouraging  drug 
abuse  through  their  advertising  campaigns 
and  in  other  ways. 

And  finally.  Round  Three  of  Campaign  GM 
will  focus  on  making  GM's  new  Public  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  open  and  responsive  and  on 
breaking  up  the  company  into  two  or  more 
smaller  and  more  competitive  firms.  . 

While  I  enthusiastically  support  all  four 
of  the  Project's  campaigns.  I  will  participate 
In  Round  III  of  Campaign  GM  because  of 
my  special  interest  in  seeing  real  competi- 
tion between  auto  companies.  I  will  go  to 
the  GM  Annual  Meeting  In  Detroit  on  May  19 
to  argue  the  case  for  bringing  free  enterprise 
to  the  auto  industry. 

Too  often,  I  think,  politicians  and  the 
public  count  on  the  big  Institutions  In  our 
society— the  Congress,  the  political  parties, 
the  iinions — to  protect  the  public  interest, 
when  there  is  much  they  can  do  themselves. 
Just  recently,  the  Federal  Comm\inlcationa 
Commission  reversed  Its  decision  to  drop  the 
AT&T  investigation,  not  because  of  an  act 
of  Congress,  but  because  a  lot  of  Individual 
citizens,  In  and  out  of  Congress — on  and 
off  the  FCC — raised  the  roof. 

It's  the  same  with  our  proposal  that  GM 
consider  breaking  Itself  up  Into  more  com- 
panies. I  want  to  see  the  shared  monopolies 
which  dominate  our  economy,  including  the 
shared  monopoly  in  automobiles,  decentral- 
ized. One  way  to  do  it  Is  to  pass  new  legis- 
lation, like  the  Concentrated  Industries  Act 
I  have  introduced,  to  explicitly  prohibit 
them.  Another  way  is  to  get  an  Attorney 
General  who  will  enforce  the  Sherman  Act 
against  shared  monopolies.  Another  is  en- 
courage the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  - 
Tooveron  from  Its  proposed  complaint  against 
the  big  breakfast  cereal  companies  to  take 
on  the  other  shared  monopolies,  like  autos. 
And  finally,  we  can  encourage  the  big  corpo- 
rations to  obey  the  antitrust  laws  voluntarily 
so  that  the  first  three  strategies  wUl  be 
unnecessary. 

That's  what  our  antitrust  proposal  to  GM 
is  all  about.  I  am  going  to. the  annual  meet- 
ing with   representatives  of  the  Project   to 


vu-ge  GM  to  decentralize  itself  before  the 
government  has  to  do  It  for  them. 

I  see  it  as  a  form  of  reverse  lobbying.  In- 
stead of  the  corporation  descending  on  the 
halls  of  Congress  to  advance  Its  private  In- 
terest, a  Senator  will  be  going  to  the  corpora- 
tion's annual  meeting  to  advance  the  public 
interest.  It  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  citizen's 
action  we  need  more  of. 

Altogether  the  campaigns  we  are  an- 
nouncing today  are  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  public  officials,  consumers,  workers, 
minorities,  small  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
and  all  kinds  of  citizens  to  make  big  corpora- 
tions the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of 
our  lives.  In  this  year  of  presidential  politics, 
these  questions  of  corporate  politics  must 
not  be  Ignored. 

The  Pkoject  on  Coepoeate  Responsibii.itt 

Annottnces  Expanded  Activities  fob  the 

1972  Proxy  Season 

The  Project  on  Corporate  Responsibility, 
sponsor  of  Campaign  GM.  announced  at  a 
press  conference  today  that  It  has  submitted 
shareholder  proposals  to  ten  different  corpo- 
rations. The  expanded  activities  Include  pro- 
posals to  the  auto  Indiistry,  the  drug  In- 
dustry and  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. The  proposals  and  activities  of  the 
Project  were  endorsed  by  Senator  Fred  Har- 
ris, who  Issued  a  statement  at  the  press  con- 
ference. 

In  announcing  the  new  campaigns.  PhlUp 
W.  Moore.  Director  of  the  Project,  said  that 
an  evaluation  of  the  results  of  past  cam- 
paigns compelled  an  expansion  of  shareholder 
activities:  "Despite  diminishing  votes,  we 
have  seen  Increasing  progress  on  three 
fronts:  first,  public  awareness  of  the  social 
Impact  of  corporate  behavior  has  continued 
to  rise;  second,  a  rapidly  growing  number  of 
shareholding  institutions  have  begvm  to  ac- 
knowledge and  act  on  their  responsibility  to 
pressure  corporations  toward  greater  social 
responsiveness;  and  third,  there  are  Increas- 
ing signs  that  corporations  themselves  are 
thinking  more  about  the  public  Interest.  We 
believe  that  our  activities  have  contributed 
toward  these  achievements.  Therefore,  we 
have  decided  not  only  to  continue  waging 
public  Interest  proxy  contests,  but  to  ex- 
pand our  activities  and  to  test  new  methods 
and  new  forimis  for  bringing  about  edu- 
cation and  change." 

shareholdeb  proposals 
1.  General  Motors 

(a)  Anti-trust:  The  Project  proposed  that 
General  Motors'  Directors  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  on  the  desirability  of  di- 
viding General  Motors  Into  two  or  more  com- 
panies, taking  Into  account  the  value  of 
shareholder  Investment,  and  the  Interests  of 
employees,  consumers  and  the  general  pub- 
Uc. The  Project  stated  that  the  proposal 
would  require  GM's  shareholders,  directors 
and  management  to  confront  the  question  of 
Its  size.  "Any  efforts  to  make  corporate  struc- 
tures more  responsive  must  include  a  con- 
sideration of  size.  It  Is  very  possible  that  the 
size  of  some  corporations  may  well  prevent 
the  marketplace  or  government  regulation 
from  working  effectively."  said  Moore. 

(b)  Public  Policy  Committee:  The  Proj- 
ect proposed  that  the  General  Motors'  Policy 
Committee  annually  provide  a  report  to  the 
shareholders  disclosing  Its  activities  and  Its 
recommendations  to  the  Board,  and  hold  at 
least  four  public  hearings  each  year.  The 
Committee,  formed  largely  in  response  to  de- 
mands of  Campaign  OM — Round  I,  has  never 
reported  to  the  shareholders  about  Its  studies 
or  recommendations.  Mr.  Moore  stated  that 
the  Project  felt  that  "If  the  Public  Policy 
Committee  is  to  act  In  the  public  interest,  it 
must  be  exposed  to  public  scrutiny  and 
opened  up  to  pubUc  c^lnlon." 

There  has  been  no  indication  from  General 
Motors  as  to  its  response  to  these  prc^Kwals. 


2.  Ford  and  Chrysler 

(a)  Public  Board  Members:  A  prt^osal  was 
submitted  to  Ford  and  Chrysler  calling  for 
these  companies  to  add  to  their  Boards  "wom- 
en and  representatives  of  employee  organiza- 
tions, consumers  and  minority  groups." 

(b)  Disclosures:  The  Project  has  also  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  Ford  and  Chrysler  call- 
ing for  more  disclosure  about  company  pro- 
grams in  the  areas  of  pollution  controls, 
safety  and  employment  discrimination.  Last 
year,  this  proposal  was  submitted  to  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  was  Included  In  General  Mo- 
tors' proxy  statement. 

Chrysler  has  responded  that  It  will  not  In- 
clude these  proposals  In  Its  proxy  state- 
ment. The  Project  has  appealed  this  action 
to  the  Seciiritles  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  wlU  take  the  matter  to  court,  if  nec- 
essary. 

3.  ATAT 

The  Project  Is  co-sponsoring  the  submis- 
sion of  a  proposal  to  AT&T  with  Mr.  Henry 
Stern,  Esq.,  a  securities  lawyer  from  Los 
Angeles.  The  Proposal  is  the  same  proposal 
that  has  been  submitted  to  Ford  and  Chrys- 
ler asking  for  broader  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Directors.  This  same  proposal  was 
submitted  to  AT&T  by  Mr.  Stern  last  year 
and  was  Indexed  In  Its  proxy  statement.  It 
received  more  than  4%  of  the  shareholder 
vote.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  I.  Rommes.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  AT&T,  the  Project 
specifically  recommended  that  AT&T  add  Ms. 
Aileen  Hernandez,  former  President  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW). 
Citing  her  continuous  activities  on  behalf 
of  minority  and  other  slmllarlly  disen- 
franchised groups.  Mr.  Moore  of  the  Project 
stated  that  "Ms.  Hernandez  would  make  an 
outstanding  addition  to  AT&T's  Board.  In- 
deed. If  AT&T  nominates  persons  to  its  Board 
who  have  failed  to  demonstrate  that  kind 
of  commitment  to  equal  employment  and 
promotional  opportuntiies,  some  doubt  will 
be  cast  on  AT&T's  commitment  to  these 
goals."  Ms.  Hernandez  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  special  advisory  committee  or.  em- 
ployment policies  to  one  of  AT&T's  subsidi- 
aries. Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  is  western  representative  and  con- 
sultant to  the  National  Council  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing.  She  served  as  assist- 
ant chief  to  the  division  of  the  California 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  be- 
fore President  Johnson  appointed  her  Com- 
missioner to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  where  she  served  until 
November  1966. 

AT&T  has  notified  the  Project  and  Mr. 
Stern  that  they  will  not  Include  the  pro- 
posals on  their  proxy  statement.  The  Project 
has  appealed  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  will  take  the  matter  to 
court,  if  necessary. 

4.  Corporate  drug  abttse:  Eli  Lilly,  Warner- 
Lambert,  Bristol  Myers,  Merck.  American 
Cyanamid  and  Smith  Kline  and  French 

(a)  Foreign  Labelling: "This  proposal  would 
require  drug  companies  to  Include  on  their 
labels  for  drugs  manjufactured  and  marketed 
in  foreign  countries  at  least  the  same  warn- 
ingp  of  dangerous  side  effects  as  are  required 
by  the  PDA  for  domestic  distribution.  The 
labelling  of  many  drugs  currently  produced 
and  marketed  in  foreign  countries  is  totally 
Inadequate  when  viewed  In  terms  of  the 
warnings  of  side  effects  which  are  required 
for  these  same  drugs  when  they  are  marketed 
domestically.  The  Project  cited  the  example 
of  Warner-Lambert,  whose  subsidiary,  Parke 
Davis,  produces  and  distributes  a  drug  called 
Chloromycetin  In  foreign  countries.  When 
distributed  In  this  country,  the  drug  is  re- 
quired by  the  PDA  to  bear  a  warning  that  Its 

Bide  effects  Include  "serious  and  fatal  blood 
diseases,"  but  when  It  is  marketed  abroad, 
the  label  says  that  the  drug  Is  "remarkably 
without  secondary  reactions." 

(b)  Drug  Abuse:  The  second  proposal  calls 


for  the  drug  Industry  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  impact  of  the  drug  pro- 
motion, marketing  and  advertising  practices 
on  drug  abuse  in  America.  This  proposal  is 
designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  contribu- 
tion that  drug  compromise  make  to  the  over- 
use and  abuse  of  mood  altering  drugs,  par- 
ticularly amphetamines  and  barbiturates.  In 
commenting  on  this  proposal,  Mr.  Moore  said: 
"We  believe  that  drug  companies  bear  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  for  the  overuse  of 
drugs  in  this  nation.  To  speak  of  the  dnig 
problem  as  though  it  concerned  only  kids  on 
marijuana  or  law  enforcement  simply  misses 
a  fundamental  point — that  corporations  of- 
ten create  and  then  exploit  the  need  for 
drugs." 

The  Project  stated  that  it  expected  con- 
siderable interest  among  institutional  share- 
holders and  the  public  generally.  These  pro- 
posals, said  Mr.  Moore,  are  part  of  the  Proj- 
ect's continuing  activities  "to  further  demon- 
strate the  enormous  public  Impact  of  corpo- 
rate decisions  and  the  need  to  make  corporate 
decision-makers  more  representative  of  and 
responsive  to  the  people  they  affect."  The 
primary  targets  for  this  year's  efforts  are 
Warner-Lambert,  AT&T  and  General  Motors. 
Listed  below  are  the  dates  and  locations  of 
these  annual  meetings.  ^ 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

1.  The  Project  submitted  comments  to  the 
SEC  calling  for  it  to  liberalize  proxy  solicita- 
tion rules  in  order  to  give  shareholders  and 
public  Interest  groups  a  greater  opportunity 
to  raise  Issues  of  public  Importance  directly 
with  the  corporations.  Noting  that  General 
Motors  had  for  the  first  time  formally  no- 
tified the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion that  It  objected  to  this  press  conference 
on  the  grounds  that  it  violates  proxy  so- 
licitation »ules,  Mr.  Moore  said :  "It  Is  r^ret- 
table  that  corporations  are  seeking  to  restrict 
proxy  rules  even  to  the  pomt  of  infringing 
First  Amendment  rights  to  speak  out  on 
corporate  policies.  The  proxy  rules  should  be 
expanded,  not  restricted,  so  that  citizens  can 
b^e  the  right  to  petition  corporate  govern- 
ments for  redress  of  grievances  just  as  they 
now  can  petition  public  governments." 

2.  In  addition  to  its  shareholders  advocacy 
efforts,  the  Project  plans  to  employ  lawsuits 
and  other  methods  to  raise  and  resolve  these 
same  Issues.  These  other  activities  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

Statement  of  the  Project   on   Coeporatx 
RESPONsiBiLrrT  on  New  Initiatives 

Immediately  following  last  year's  General 
Motors  anntial  meeting,  the  Project  on  Cor- 
porate Responsibility  announced  that  It 
would  reevaluate  the  public  Interest  proxy 
contest  as  a  device  for  infiuencing  corporate 
policy  and  bringing  about  meaningful  cor- 
porate change.  Since  that  time  we've  done  a 
lot  of  thinking  and  a  lot  of  talking — with 
other  corporate  activists,  with  representa- 
tives of  social  welfare  organizations,  com- 
mxinity  action  groups,  and  numerous  share- 
holding institutions  such  as  the  Wellington 
Fund,  Harvard  University.  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Bank,  the  Dreyfus  Fund,  and 
TIAA-CREF. 

Most  are  convinced  that  the  proxy  contests 
waged  by  the  Project  and  other  public  In- 
terest groups  have  been  effective.  Though 
voting  support  for  our  proposals  has  been 
far  from  overwhelming,  we  have  seen  In- 
creasing support  and  progress  on  several 
fronts.  First,  public  awareness  of  social  im- 
pact of  corporate  behavior  has  continued  to 
increase.  Second,  a  rapidly  growing  numljer 
of  shareholder  institutions  have  begvm  to 
acknowledge  and  act  on  their  responsibility 
to  encourage  corporations  toward  greater 
social  responsiveness.  And  third,  there  are 
Increasing  signs  that  corpcwatlons  them- 
selves are  thinking  more  and  more  about 
the  public  Interest.  We  believe  that  the  Proj- 
ect's activities  have  contributed  substan- 
tially toward  these  achievements.  Therefore. 
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we  have  decided  not  only  to  continue  waging 
public  Interest  proxy  contests,  but  to  expand 
our  activities  and  to  test  new  metliodB  and 
new  forums  for  bringing  about  education 
and  change. 

Thus  we  are  announcing  Round  III  of 
Campaign  OM,  a  Campaign  AT&T  (last  year 
begun  by  Mr.  Henry  Stem,  Esq.,  of  Loe  An- 
geles) ,  and  the  first  round  of  the  Corporate 
Drug  Abiise  Project.  We  have  submitted 
.  shareholder  proposals  to  General  Motors, 
Pord,  Chrysler,  AT&T  and  six  major  drug 
companies.  These  proposals  are  Intended  to 
further  demonstrate  the  enormous  public 
Impact  of  corporate  decisions  and  the  need 
to  make  corporate  declslon-malcers  more  rep- 
resentative of,  and  responsive  to,  the  people 
they  affect. 

Campaign  OM  Roimd  m  proposes  that 
General  Motors  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  whether  It  would  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  shareholders,  the  consumers  and  the 
public  to  break  up  General  Motors  Into  two 
or  more  companies.  Questions  concerning 
the  size  of  General  Motors  are  very  complex. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  there  Is  a  direct  relatlon- 
ahlp  between  the  size  of  the  company  and 
such  problems  of  current  concern  as  pollu- 
tion, safety,  and  minority  opportunities.  It  Is 
clear,  'however,  that  any  efforts  to  make 
corporate  structures  more  responsive  to  these 
Issues  must  Include  a  consideration  of  size. 
The  size  of  some  corporations  prevents  both 
the  government  and  the  market  place  from 
exercising  effective  controls.  Moreover,  In  a 
democratic  society  there  is  something  In- 
herently suspect  about  big  Institutions — be 
they  corporate  or  governmental — for  such 
Institutions  have  the  dangerous  capacity  to 
aquelch  individual  freedom  and  Ignore  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  constituencies 
they  are  designed  to  serve. 

We-  have  also  proposed  that  General 
Motors'  Public  Policy  Committee,  which 
■ome  consider  a  cosmetic  and  others  a  sub- 
stantial reform,  be  required  to  make  com- 
plete disclosures  of  Its  activities  and  to  hold 
open  meetings  at  which  members  of  the  pub- 
lic may  testify,  if  the  Public  Policy  Com- 
mittee is  truly  to  act  in  the  public  interest* 
It  must  be  exposed  to  public  scrutiny  and 
opened  to  public  opinion.  In  past  years  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  complained  that  we  singled 
It  out,  rather  than  submitting  proposals  to 
all  major  auto  manufacturers.  General 
Motors,  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  campaign  this  year  Is  more  ecu- 
-menlcal.  This  year  for  the  first  time  we  are 
submitting  proposals  to  Pord  and  Chrysler 
as  well.  One  proposal  calls  for  a  broadened 
Board  of  Directors:  the  other  calls  for  more 
detaUed  disclosures  of  safety,  auto-pollu- 
tion and  minority'  employment  practices.  As 
we  have  noted  in  past  years.  General  Motors 
Is  the  nation's  largest  corporation  In  terms 
of  gross  sales.  This  year  we  also!  launched  a 
campaign  against  the  nation's  Airgest  com- 
pany in  terms  of  assets,  employees,  and 
number  of  shareholders — AT&T. 

We  have  proposed  that  AT&T  expand  its 
Board  of  Directors  to  Include  members  more 
representative  of  the  public.  An  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  report  re- 
cently called  AT&T  the  "largest  oppressor  of 
women  workers  In  the  United  States."  In 
view  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  report  It  would  be  particularly 
insensitive— and  foolhardy— for  AT&T's 
Board  to  remain  all  male.  We  have  written 
to  Mr.  H.  I.  Romnes,  Chairman  of  AT&T's 
Board.  speclflcalMr  recommending  that  Ms 
AUeen  Hernande/be  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  A  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, Ms.  Hernandez  U  currently  a  member  of 
the  special  advisory  committee  on  employ, 
ment  policies  to  one  of  AT&'Ts  subeidiaries. 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph;  and  is  the 
past  president  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  (NOW) . 

Our  remaining  campaign  relates  to  Drug 
Abuse,  a  problem  which  touches  the  lives  of 


most  Americans  and  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  As  a  shareholder  we  have  sub- 
mitted resolutions  to  six  drug  companies — 
American  Cyanamld,  Ell  Lilly,  Bristol-Myers, 
Merck,  Warner-Lambert  and  Smith  Kline 
and  French.  We  have  proposed  that  they  in- 
clude In  the  advertising  and  labelling  of 
drugs  they  make  and  sell  abroad  the  same 
warnings  of  side  effects  that  are  required  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  drugs 
sold  In  this  country.  These  side  effects  can 
often  be  lethal.  Yet,  because  United  States 
law  does  not  require  it,  drug  companies  do 
not  always  Include  these  warnings  In  the 
drugs  they  make  and  sell  abroad.  Warner- 
Lambert,  for  example,  through  ite  subsldlsu-y, 
Parke  Davis,  produces  and  distributes  a  dioig 
called  Chloromycetin  in  foreign  countries. 
When  distributed  in  this  covmtry  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  requires  a  warning 
that  its  side  effects  Include  serious  and  fatal 
blood  diseases,  but  when  marketed  abroad, 
Warner-Lambert  says  that  the  drug  is  "re- 
markably without  secondary  reactions."  We 
have  also  proposed  that  these  companies 
study  the  impact  of  drug  advertising  and 
drug  marketing  procedures  on  the  drug  abuse 
problem  In  this  country.  We  believe  Ameri- 
can drug  companies  bear  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overuse  of  drugs  In  this 
nation.  To  speak  of  the  drug  problem  as  one 
only  of  kids  or  marijuana  or  law  enforcement, 
simply  misses  a  fundamental  point — that  cor- 
porations often  create  and  then  exploit  the 
need  for  durgs.  At  a  time  when  so  many  peo- 
ple are  concerned  about  drug  abuse  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  see  how  universities  and  other 
concerned  shareholder  llnstitutlons  can 
avoid  this  issue. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  these  proposals  pro- 
vide the  final  answers.  That  Is  not  our  pur- 
pose. Noi  are  we  under  any  illusions  about 
creating  a  shareholder  revolution.  The  Proj- 
ect la  not  a  shareholder  democracy  group. 
Our  purpose  and  our  function  Is  to  raise  Is- 


8lon  for  not  taking  adequate  steps  to  imple- 
ment minority  employment; 

Whereas  the  Bell  System  companies  are 
the  subject  of  numerous  customer  complaints 
about  unsatisfactory  telephone  service; 

Whereas  these  complaints  may  Impair  the 
ability  of  the  Bell  System  companies  to  ob- . 
tain  satisfactory  rates  In  proceedings  before ' 
federal  and  state  regulatory  bodies;  and 

Whereas  these  adverse  results  might  be 
alleviated  If  the  AT&T  Board  of  Directors 
Included  members  representing  the  views  of 
these  complaining  and  other  groups; 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors 
consider  taking  appropriate  steps  to  broaden 
Its  composition  by  nominating  as  proposed 
directors  of  the  Company,  to  fill  vacancies 
as  they  occiu-  and  for  election  at  the  next 
annual  shareholders'  meeting,  women  and 
representatives  of  emplj^ee  organizations, 
consumers  and  minority  groups. 
Supporting  statement 

Despite  the  conceded  desirability  of  the 
principle,  the  Board's  composition  still  has 
not  been  broadened  to  Improve  responsive- 
ness to  wide-ranging  public  and  social  con- 
cerns affecting  this  corporate  behemoth  and 
its  shareholders.  Directors  belonging  to  and 
Identifying  with  employee,  consumer  and 
minority  groups  could  be  expected  to  dis- 
charge the  Company's  diverse  responsibil- 
ities better  than  the  continuing  all-white, 
all-male,  executive-dominated  Board.  A  more 
broadly  constituted  directorate  also  might 
have  avoided  the  pending  FCC  inquiry  into 
alleged  hiring  discrimination  and  resultant 
cost  effects.  Mark  your  proxy  FOR  and  Join 
117,000  shareowners  who  supported  a  similar 
proposal  last  year. 

Proposals   SuBMrrrED   to    General   Motors 
Proposal  I — Anti-trust 
Whereas  the-  Size  of  General  Motors  is  a 
proper  and  direct  concern  of  the  shareholders. 


?^^,*'H«h7.«'"^°°'?°J^*^  r'!!,';,*?**  ^  ^^^^  directors  and  management  of  the  Corpora-' 
focus  debate.  The  debate  Is  still  beginning,  tlon-  and 
Our  proposals  call  for  action  that  corpora- 
tions should  have  taken  long  ago.  And  these 
same  proposals  are  proposals  that  responsible 
institutions  should  have  urged  on  their  port- 
folio companies  years  ago.  The  failure  of 
shareholding  institutions  to  make  these  de- 
mands in  the  past  has  made  It  necessary  for 
us  to  prod  and  push  now,  and  we  will  do  so 
until  finally  these  institutions  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  Initiate  proposals  and  advo- 
cate change  on  their  own.  Then  we  can 
move  on  to  new  tactics  and  new  forums  and 
new  solutions  until  we  have  a  new  corpora- 
tion— a  corporation  responsive  to  society's 
needs  and  directly  answerable  to  the  people 
it  affects.  When  that  time  comes,  we  will  glee- 
fully go  out  of  business. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  CORPORATIONS,  LOCATIONS 
AND.  DATES,    PROXY    CONTESTS    1972 

American  Cynamid,  AprU   17,   1972,  Port- 
land. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  AprU  19 
1972,  Denver.  ^    f   .     y 

BrUtol  Myers.  April  20,  1972.  Cincinnati 
Chrysler,  AprU  18.  1972,  Center  Line. 
Ell  LUly.  April  25.  1972.  Indianapolis 
Pord.  May  11,  1972,  Detroit. 
General  Motors,  May  19,  1972.  Detroit. 
Merck,  April  25.  1972.  Rahway. 
Smith  Kline  &  French.  April  24.  1972.  PhU- 
adelphla. 

Warner-Lambert.  AprU  18.  1972,  New  York. 


Project  on  Corporate  RESPONsiBiLrrT* 

PROPOSAL   StTBMrrrXD   TO    AMERICAN    TELEPHONE 
ft    TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 

Expansion  of  The  Board 
Whereas  AT&T  has  been  criticized  by  the 
Equal   Employment  Opportunities  Commls- 


•And  Henry  L.  Stem,  Esq.,  1800  Century 
Park  East,  Los  Angeles,  California  90067. 


Whereas  the  shareholders  are  concerned 
that  General  Motors  may  have  become  so 
large  that  its  capacity  for  growth  and  In- 
creased profits  is  endangered,  that  Its  ability 
to  meet  public  responslbUlties  has  become 
limited,  and  that  it  is  in  Jeopardy  of  IlabUity 
under  the  anti-trust  laws; 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  there  be  established  a 
committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  to  study  the  deslrabUlty  of  di- 
viding General  Motors  Corporation  Into  two 
or  more  separate  and  Independent  corpora- 
tions having  due  regard  for  the  value  of 
shareholder  Investment  and  the  Interest  of 
employees,  consumers  and  the  general  public. 
The  committee  shall  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  directors  and  share- 
holders in  time  for  consideration  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Proposal  I — Supporting  statement 

Anti-trust  law  prevents  General  Motors 
from  competing  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
market.  Shareholder  abUlty  to  obtain  per 
share  growth  of  capital  and  Income  is  limited 
by  the  InabUlty  of  the  company  to  continue 
real  expansion.  An  efficiently  managed 
company  should  be  permitted  to  grow  to  the 
extent  of  Its  capacity.  Therefore,  the  company 
shoiUd  consider  dividing  Itself  into  several 
companies  and  distributing  the  stock  to  Its 
shareholders  In  order  to  compete  more  ef- 
fectively for  the  automobUe  market.  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  the  public  In  general,  as 
well  as  the  shareholders,  will  benefit  from 
such  study. 

Proposal  II — Public  Policy  Committee 
Whereas  the  Public  Policy  Committee  was 
formed  to  "inquire  into  all  phases  of  General 
Motors'  operationa  that  relate  to  matters  of 
public  policy  and  recommend  actions  to  the 
full  Board,"  and 

Whereas  the  manner  of  Inquiry  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commlttoe  are  the 
proper  concern  of  the  shareholders; 
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Be  It  Resolved:  That  Section  40  of  the  By- 
laws be  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
paragraphs: 

The  PubUc  Policy  Committee  shall  bold  at 
least  four  meetings  each  year  that  are  open 
to  the  public.  The  locations  for  the  meetings 
shaU  be  rotated  among  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Notice  of  the  meetings  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Corporation's  annual  and  quar- 
terly reports  and  In  national  media,  and  shall 
Include  a  reasonably  detaUed  agenda  and  a 
pronouncement  that  such  meetings  are  open 
to  the  public.  Members  of  the  public  shall 
be  permitted  to  participate  at  such  meetings 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  de- 
termined by  the  Committee.  Transcripts  of 
such  meetings  shall  be  taken  and  made  avaU- 
able  upon  request,  at  cost. 

The  Committee  shaU  submit  a  report  to 
the  Board  that  shall  be  included  in,  or  ac- 
company the  annual  report.  The  report  shall 
summarize  the  committee's  activities  during 
the  preceding  year  and  shall  Include  a  reason- 
ably detaUed  description  of  the  Committee's 
Inquiries,  a  reasonably  detaUed  accounting  of 
expenditures  of  money  and  man-hours  spent 
on  the  Committee's  activities,  and  a  reason- 
ably detaUed  description  of  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Board  and  the  actions,  if 
any,  taken  by  the  Board  on  them. 

Proposal  II — Supporting  statement 

The  Public  Policy  Committee,  as  presently 
constituted,  and  under  its  present  procedures. 
Is  little  more  than  a  public  relations  gesture. 
It  does  not  effectively  expose  the  Corporation 
to  fresh  viewpoints  nor  does  it  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  causing  the  company  to  meet 
its  public  obligations.  This  amendment  Is  a 
very  modest  step  that  would  Improve  the 
procedures  of  the  Committee  In  a  way  that 
might  produce  new  voices  In  the  otherwise 
closed  company  councUs.  Notice  of  activities 
and  recomendations  Is  a  bare  minimum  that 
stockholders  can  except  of  the  Committee, 
and  this  would  now  be  required  for  the  first 
time. 

Proposals  Submitted  to  Ford  and  Chbysleb 

Proposal  I — Board  expansion 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors 
take  appropriate  steps  to  broaden  Its  composi- 
tion by  nominating  as  proposed  directors  of 
the  Company,  to  flU  vacancies  as  they  occur 
and  for  election  at  the  next  annual  share- 
holders' meeting,  women  and  representatives 
of  employee  organizations,  consumers  and 
minority  groups. 

Proposal  I — Supporting  statement 

This  propoeal  oaUs  for  the  corporation  to 
Include  representatives  of  the  public  to  sit 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  proponents  of 
this  propoeal  believe  that  adding  representa- 
tives of  the  public  to  the  Board  Is  one  meth- 
od to  Insure  that  the  Corporation  will  con- 
alder  the  Impact  of  Its  decisions  on  Important 
\publlo  Issues,  Including  auto  safety,  poUu- 
\tlon,  repcLlrs,  mass  transptortatlon  and  equal 
employment  opportunltiee. 

Proposal  II — Disclosure 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Corporation  shall 
publish  In  its  anniial  report  each  year: 

1.  Reasonably  detailed  descriptions  of  spe- 
cific new  techniques  In  automotive  air-pol- 
lution control  and  motor-vehicle  s&fety,  de- 
veloped by  the  Corporation,  that  have  been 
proposed  to  the  appropriate  federal  agency 
for  adoption  as  federal  motor  vehicle  emis- 
sion standSLrds  or  federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

2.  The  employment  data  which  shows  the 
proportion  of  Blacks,  Orientals,  American  In- 
dians, Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans,  and 
Women  employed  by  the  Corporation  in  each 
of  the  foUowlng  Job  categories:  officials  and 
managers;  professionals,  technicians;  sales 
workers;  office  and  clerioal;  skilled  craftsmen; 
seml-skUled  operatives;  unskUled  laborers; 
and  service  workers. 


3.  A  reasonably  detaUed  accounting  of  the 
amounts  of  money  the  Corporation  has  spent 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  end  the  niun- 
ber  of  employees  working  on  programs  spe- 
clllcaUy  aimed  at:  (a)  developing  mass  pro- 
ducible low-  or  non-poUutlng  motor  vehicle 
engines;  (b)  developing  mass  producible 
vehicle  safety  devices  or  systems;  and  (c) 
training  and  recruiting  minority-group 
members  for  employment  by  the  Corporation 
and  Increasing  the  number  of  minority- 
owned  dealerships. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  specific 
Items  of  Information  requested  by  this  pro- 
posal may  be  omitted  from  the  annual  re- 
port If  (a)  the  Board  of  Directors  makes  a 
reasonable  determination  that  the  disclosure 
of  such  Information  woxild  resiUt  in  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  to  the  Corporation  and 
(b)  the  annual  report  recites  the  categories 
of  Information  which  were  omitted,  and  the 
reasons  therefor.  In  determining  whether 
the  information  should  be  disclosed,  the 
Board  shoiUd  presume  that  disclosure  is  re- 
quired unless  clear  and  compelling  reasons 
for  secrecy  are  demonstrated. 

Proposal  II — Supporting  statement 
Shareholders  have  both  the  right  and  the 
responslbUlty  to  be  concerned  about  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Corporation  which  affect  the  com- 
munity. Shareholders  require  Information 
about  the  Corporation's  activities  and  Its  ped- 
icles of  the  Corporation  which  affect  the  com- 
propocKkl  would  require  management  to  fur- 
nish to  the  shareholders  In  the  annual  re- 
port the  minimum  Information  needed  In 
three  key  areas  of  concern  to  the  Corporation 
and  Its  shareholders:  ftilnorlty-hlrlng,  poUu- 
tion  and  safety.  Unless  this  information  Is 
furnished,  the  shareholders  would  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  their  proper  role 
as  owners. 

Proposals  StTBMnrED  to  Druq  Companies* 
Proposal  I — Foreign  labeling 

Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  corporation 
to  market  drugs  that  are  safe  and  contain 
fully  adequate  warnings  of  dangerous  side 
effects; 

Whereas  there  are  some  highly  toxic  drugs 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  require 
be  used  only  In  rare  occasions  and  bear  ade- 
quate warnings  of  side  effects; 

Whereas  such  warning  and  labeling  re- 
quirements of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration have  not  been  applied  to  foreign 
marketing  practices; 

Be  it  resolved:  That  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  this  corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries,  in 
Its  advertising  for  and  labeling  of  Its  phar- 
maceutical products  marketed  outside  the 
United  States,  to  disclose  all  warnings  re- 
quired by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnistratioii 
for  domestic  marketing  of  the  equivalent 
products,  unless  specifically  prohibited  by 
foreign  law. 

Proposal  I — Supporting  statement 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  com- 
pany shoiUd  be  In  the  position  of  wantonly 
peddling  dangerous  drugs  abroad.  Some 
drugs  can  be  lethal  for  children;  others  are 
particiUarly  dangerous  for  the  elderly,  and 
many  drugs  that  contain  strict  warnings  in 
this  country  are  advertised  without  those 
warnings  when  sold  abroad. 

In  the  Interest  of  humanity,  and  mindful 
of  the  responslbUlties  of  International  cor- 
porate citizenship,  we  urge  this  company, 
when  marketing  its  drugs  abroad,  to  pro- 
vide physicians  and  the  consuming  public 
with  the  same  infor^iatton  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  requires  be  pro- 
vided to  doctors  and  the  public  in  the  United 
States. 


Proposal  II — Drug  abuse 
Whereas  the  company's  role  In  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  promotion  and  distribution 
of  amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  other 
"mood-altering"  drugs  Is  becoming  a  matter 
of  Increasing  public  concern;. 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors 
form  a  committee,  of  which  some  members 
are  not  directors  or  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, for  the  pvu^ose  of  making  a  compre- 
hensive and  objective  study  and  issuing 
a  report  to  shareholders  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  corporation's  advertising,  pro- 
motional, and  marketing  practices  have  con- 
tributed to  the  abuse  and  overuse  of  bar- 
biturates, amphetamines,  and  other  mood- 
altering  drugs.  This  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  shareholders  in  time  for  consideration 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  It  shall  include 
recommendations  on  what  the  corporation 
can  do  to  limit  the  abuse  and  overuse  of 
such  drugs.  In  the  course  of  its  study,  the 
committee  shall  consider  among  other 
things: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  corporation's 
advertising  for  over-the-counter  and  pre- 
scription drugs  creates  an  artiflcally  high 
demand,  unrelated  to  medlcaJ  needs,  for 
amphetamines,  barbltiirates,  and  other 
mood-altering  drugs. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  corporation's 
advertising  for  over  the  counter  and  pre- 
scription drugs  leads  to  the  abuse  and  over- 
use of  all  forms  of  drugs  Including  Ulegally 
obtained  drugs. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  corporation's 
marketing  and  distribution  practices  make 
use  of  all  avaUable  methods  to  control  the 
Ulegal  distribution  of  amphetamines,  bar- 
biturates and  other  mood-altering  drugs. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  the  corporation's 
promotional  materials  and  sales  personnel 
adequately  warn  physicians  against  dan- 
gerous side  effects  and  improper  uses  of 
amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  other  mood- 
altering  drugs. 

Proposal  II — Supporting  statement 
Drug  abuse  Is  becoming  an  increasing 
problem  in  the  United  States.  In  1970  an  esti- 
mated 3,716,000,000  amphetamine  pUls  were 
distributed.  Many  of  these  piUs  were  put  to 
Ulegal  and  dangerous  uses.  The  shareholders 
have  an  obligation  to  be  formed  about  the 
corporation's  practice  in  such  an  important 
area  of  drug  abuse. 

This  proposal  is  Intended  to  allow  the  cor- 
poration to  anticipate  future  needs  for 
drugs  and  new  regulations  that  will  have  a 
bearing  on  the  corporation's  future. 


Congressman  William  F.  Ryan's  Statement 
roR  Project  on  Corporate  Responsibility, 
Press  Conference  ANNOtmcmo  Its  New 
Investigations  op  A.T.  &  T.  and  Othxk 
Companies,  February  3,  1972 


ite  Responsibility's 
it  wUl  broaden  the 
include  not  only 
other  major  auto 
ve  large  drug  firms 


*EI1  LUly,  Bristol-Myers,  American  Cyana- 
mld, Smith  Kline  and  French,  Warner-Lam- 
bert, and  Merck. 


The  Project  on  Ooi 
announcement  today  th 
scope  of  Its  activities 
General  Motors  but  tl 
manufacturers  as  well 
and  AT&T  marks  a  very  important  step  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  dealing  with  cor- 
porate power  in  America.  The  Project's  imag- 
inative tactics  in  dealing  with  GM  in  recent 
years  have  focused  the  public  spotlight  on 
the  abiises  of  that  corporation — ^its  failure 
to  respond  to  environmental  problems,  its 
Investment  policies,  its  lack  of  aooounta- 
blllty  to  its  shareholders.  So  It  Is  very  grati- 
fying that  the  Project  wlU  expand  its  role 
to  address  these  same  questions  regarding 
other  major  companies. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  Project 
will  turn  its  attention  to  AT&T.  As  you 
know,  last  Thursday,  January  27,  the  FOO 
did  an  about-face,  set  aside  its  own  order  of 
December  23,  which  had  dismissed  Its  major 
hearings  on  what  goes  Into  the  rate  base  of 
AT&T  and  reinstated  those  hearings.  Thia 
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reversal  was  the  result  of  public  pressure, 
Including  the  Introduction  by  Senator  Har- 
ris and  myself  of  legislation  authorizing  $2.- 
000,000  for  the  FCC  to  carry  out  this  study. 
Thus,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  useful  tasks 
the  Project  can  perform  Is  to  monitor  hoiw 
well  the  Commission  In  fact  makes  good  on 
Its  promise  to  carry  out  this  extremely  im- 
portant study  concerning  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  AT&T  and  Its  relationship  to  Its 
subsidiaries.  Particular  matters  that  deserve 
attention  Include  such  questions  as  whether 
AT&T  Is  Inflating  its  rate  base  by  virtue  of 
Its  Internal  pricing  structure  with  its  sub- 
sidiary Western  Electric,  whether  AT&T 
drains  excessive  money  in  profits  out  ot  Its 
subsidiary  New  York  Telephone,  thus  neces- 
sitating large  rate  Increases  for  New  York 
customers,  and  whether  or  not  AT&T's  oper- 
ating expenses  are,-reasonable.  Perhaps  the 
public  attention  ^the  Project  can  bring  to 
these  problems  will  help  to  improve  the  scan* 
daloxisly  deficient  state  of  the  PCXJ's  regu- 
lation of  the  country's  largest  corporation. 


February  3,  1972 
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BUSINESS'  STRANGE  NEW  SILENCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
future  historians  will  find  it  extraordi- 
nary that  save  for  a  few  isolated  voices 
the  Congress  is  passing  and  the  country 
accepting  without  real  discussion  the 
most  far-reaching  economic  decisions  in 
our  peacetime  history. 

To  date,  most  newspapers  have  carried 
only  the  most  superficial  discussions  of 
the  implications  of  the  President's  phase 
II  proposals.  And  in  the  Congress,  efforts 
to  engage  in  serious  debate  about  the 
merits  of  the  President's  program  were 
dismissed  in  the  rush  to  adjourn.  It  is  as 
though  everyone  is  determined  not  to 
understand  what  is  being  done. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  December  8, 
contains  an  informative  article  by  James 
P.  Gannon  entitled  "Business"  Strange 
New  Silence"  which  examines  this  phe- 
nomenon. Mr.  Gannon  points  out  that  al- 
though businessmen  have  reacted  vio- 
lently in  some  cases  to  criticisms  made 
by  reformers  like  Ralph  Nader,  the  fun- 
damental reordering  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic system  by  President  Nixon  has 
been  acomplished  with  an  "amazing  lack 
of  dissent  from  business."  He  notes: 

In  contrast  to  the  emotional,  vitriolic  re- 
action to  the  llkA  of  Mr.  Nader,  who  Is  por- 
trayed as  a  threat  to  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, there  Is  scarcely  a  murmur  raised 
against  the  Nixon  Administration's  actual 
restructuring  of  that  same  sjrstem.  Whatever 
reforms  Mr.  Nader  and  his  ilk  are  likely  to 
force  upon  business,  they  will  pale  In  com- 
parison with  the  all-embracing  federal  con- 
trols that  the  business  establishment  has 
•  accepted  so  placidly. 

To  Mr.  Gannon  It  is  also  Ironic  that 
the  main  voice  of  dissent  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic controls  has  been  that  of  organ- 
ized labor,  which  he  believes  has  "raised 
questions  worth  examining  carefully, 
such  as  the  sacredness  of  signed  con- 
tracts." I  would  suggest  that  here  we  may 
have  an  explanation  for  the  administra- 
tion's persistent  attacks  on  the  labor 
movement  and  APL-CIO  President 
George  Meany.  The  administration  is  at- 
tacking one  of  its  more  meaningful  and 
intelligent  critics. 

Other  Senators  will  find  Mr.  Gannon's 
article  of  interest.  They  will  wonder  with 
the  author  if  phase  n  marks  a  perma- 
nent change  or  a  passing  phase  in  the 
American  economy  and  whether  one  or 


the  other  why  in  any  event  American 
business  has  suddenly  "lost  its  voice." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Gannon's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Business'  Stbanok  Nxw  Silencx 
(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

"Business  seems  to  have  lost  Ita  voice  Just 
when  It  needs  It  most." — John  D.  Harper, 
chairman,  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

That  quote  is  from  a  speech  entitled  "De- 
fault by  SUence"  delivered  In.  Plttsbiirgh 
Sept.  27  by  the  top  executive  of  the  nation's 
largest  alimilnimi  company.  It  Is  a  remark- 
able speech.  Illustrative  of  a  current  phe- 
nomenon In  executive  rhetoric.  In  both  style 
and  substance,  something  new  Is  emanating 
from  the  mouths  of  many  businessmen  these 
days. 

But  even  more  surprising  is  that  these 
executives  are  muted.  If  not  mum,  on  the 
one  message  that  might  be  most  expected 
from  them. 

A  BRETORICAI.  EZLISH 

A  perusal  of  a  handful  of  recent  executive 
speeches  turps  up  a  stimnlng  similarity  In 
what  top  businessmen  are  choosing  to  say 
these  days,  and  how  they  are  choosing  to  say 
it.  In  brief,  they  believe  It's  time  for  business 
to  start  hitting  back  hard  at  Its  critics,  and 
they  are  sallying  Into  the  task  with  a  rhe- 
torical relish  reminiscent  to  Splro  T.  Agnew. 
C.  WUllam  Verity  Jr.,  president  of  Armco 
Steel  Corp.,  said  In  an  address  Nov.  9:  "We've 
been  swamped  In  a  barrage  of  talk  about 
what's  wrong  with  America,  harangued  by 
negative  Nellies  and  nearsighted  Neros  who 
seem  always  ready  to  fiddle  or  talk  but  sel- 
dom ready  to  offer  their  country  more  than 
a  match."  Critics  of  the  nation  and  busi- 
ness have  convinced  businessmen  that  "we 
must  take  the  offensive"  to  use  "every  means 
possible  to  show  Americans"  that  what  they 
have  been  getting  from  the  disaster  lobby  Is 
a  mixture  of  fiction  and  exaggeration"  on 
every  subject  from  environmental  problems 
to  consumer-product  quality. 

Edwin  H.  Oott,  chairman  of  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.,  In  a  Nov.  18  speech  entitled  "The  Dis- 
loyal Opposition":  "Prom  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress to  the  campus  lecture  circuit  and  the 
television  talk-show,  every  type  of  platform 
Is  being  used  to  convince  the  American  pub- 
lic that  private  business  is  a  sinister  Influ- 
ence on  our  society.  ...  In  too  many  cases, 
these  self-appointed  saviors  of  society  are 
more  interested  In  capitalizing  on  our  social, 
economic  and  environmental  problems  than 
they  are  In  helping  to  solve  them.  .  .  ." 

Limiplng  Ralph  Nfder.  Democratic  Sens. 
Hart,  Harris  and  Proxmlre  and  assorted  oth- 
ers into  the  "disloyal  opposition,"  Mr.  Oott 
found  them  "selling  the  American  people  a 
fraudulent  bUl  of  goods  and  It  Is  time  that 
those  of  us  In  business  management  labeled 
It  for  what  It  Is." 

Mr.  Harper  in  his  Sep*.  27  talk:  "Our  soci- 
ety and  our  system  are  for  a  fact  threatened 
from  within  as  never  before  .  .  ."  by  "ag- 
gressively articulate  masters  of  verbcJ  vio- 
lence. .  .  ."  Business  must  respond  to  the 
"Idiotic  and  noneconomlc  nonsense  put  forth 
by  oxir  nation's  self-appointed  saviors.  They 
presume  on  the  authority  of  their  professions. 
Though  they  are  nuclear  physicists,  they 
preach  about  nutrltloiL  Though  they  are 
lawyers,  they  discourse  on  automotive  engi- 
neering. Though  they  are  sociology  professors, 
they  speak  about  chemical  engineering.  But 
sad  to  tell,  the  public  spreads  their  ersatz 
expertise  and  thus  dignifies  their  babble  no 
matter  the  subject." 

The  right,  even  duty,  of  businessmen  to 
respond  to  critics  Isn't  at  question  here. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  management  responses 
to  critics'  charges  contained  In  these  same 


speeches  do  shed  light  and  lend  perspective 
to  complex  subjects,  such  as  pollution  con- 
trol, even  though  It's  regreUable  that  the 
corporate  leaders  sometimes  embrace  the 
same  excessive  rhetoric  they  condemn  in 
their  critics. 

Agnewlsm  aside,  the  substance  of  what's 
being  said  Is  less  Important  than  what's  not 
being  said  in  these  executive  statements. 

These  si>eecbes,  and  many  others,  have 
been  delivered  during  a  period  In  which  th« 
American  free-enterprise  system  haa  been 
suddenly  subjugated  to  governmental  con- 
trols. Executive  declalon-m&klng  powers  have 
been  substantially  oiu'bed  by  federal  clamps 
on  prices,  wages  tind  even  profit  margins. 

This  fundamental  reordering  of  the  na- 
tion's economic  system  has  been  aocom> 
pllshed  with  an  amazing  l&ck  of  dissent  from 
business.  In  contrast  to  the  emotional,  vitri- 
olic re€M!tlon  to  the  likes  of  Mr.  Nader,  who 
Isnbrtrayed  as  a  threat  to  the  free-enterprise 
"system,"  there  Is  scarcely  a  murm\ir  raised 
a^lnst  the  Nixon  administration's  actual 
restructuring  of  that  same  system.  Whatever 
reforms  Mr.  Nader  and  his  Ilk  are  likely  to 
force  upon  business,  they  will  pale  In  com- 
parison with  the  all-embracing  federal  con- 
trols that  the  business  establishment  has 
accepted  so  placidly. 

AN    ALTERXO    STSTXM 

The  Aug.  15  wage-price  freeze  Imposed  by 
President  Nixon  and  the  follow-on  Phase  2 
controls  have  drawn  little  but  praise  from  the 
business  world.  In  his  Nov.  9  speech,  Armco's 
Mr.  Verity  took  satisfaction  that  "In  his 
Axjg.  16  message  (President  Nixon)  has 
lighted  the  way  for  us  as  businessmen  and 
has  turned  all  Americans  away  from  despair 
and  dlng-allnglsm  to  hope  and  renewed 
dedication  to  our  system."  No  mention  here 
that  the  renewed  dedication  Is  to  a  funda-  * 
mentally  altered  system,  not  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Harper  of  Alcoa  chose  not  to  discuss 
the  new  economic  program  In  his  speech, 
yet  In  answering  critics  of  the  profit  motive 
he  asserted:  "There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
excess  profits,  and  there  Is  no  Justification 
to  limiting  profits  by  any  means  other  than 
the  free-market  mechanism."  Curious,  then, 
that  Mr.  Harper  hasn't  felt  compelled  to 
mention  misgivings  or  objections  to  the  new 
profit-margin  controls.  Is  this  "default  by 
silence?" 

Mr.  Oott.  It's  true,  did  devote  two  para- 
graphs of  his  13-page  speech  recently  to  a 
rather  pro-forma  recognition  of  the  key  Issue. 
"I  realize  that  even  temporary  wage  and 
price  controls  represent  an  Interference  with 
our  economic  system,"  he  conceded.  "But  it 
Is  a  question  of  having  to  take  the  bad  with 
the  good."  He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  If 
Nlxonomlcs  work,  "we  can  get  back  to  living 
and  working  and  selling  in  a  free-market 
economy." 

But  contrast  the  mildness  of  those  re- 
marks, tempered  by  praise  for  the  "construc- 
tive approach"  to  economic  problems  In  the 
new  Nixon  controls,  to  the  vehemence  with 
which  Mr.  Oott  denounces  the  "self-ap- 
pointed saviors." 

"Silence  may  be  golden,"  Mr.  Oott  said, 
"but  imless  we  begin  to  answer  the  disloyal 
opposition,  the  life  of  that  golden  goose, 
oiur  private  enterprise  system,  may  well  be 
lost."  The  Golden  goose  has  been  clamped 
In  a  government-constructed  cage  and  told 
the  size  of  the  eggs  It  may  legally  lay,  yet 
that  reality  Is  perceived  as  less  threatening 
than  the  assorted  foxes  and  chicken  hawks 
prowling  on  the  perimeter. 

It  Is  quite  likely  that  some  executives  have 
expressed  misgivings  about  the  economic 
controls  In  speeches  or  statements  that 
haven't  come  to  the  attention  of  this  writer. 
Even  so.  It  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the 
overall  response  of  the  corporate  world  to 
this  massive  shake-up  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem has  been  a  combination  of  relief,  Joy  and 
renewed  hope.  Whatever  misgivings  linger 
down  deep  in  capitalist  hearts  remain  largely 
repressed. 


It's  Ironic  also  that  the  main  voice  of  dls< 
sent  to  the  new  economic  controls  has  been 
that  of  organized  labor.  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  has  raised  questions  worth  ex- 
amining carefully,  such  as  the  sacredness  of 
signed  contracts  that  are  the  products  of  free 
collective  bargaining.  One  woxild  expect  that 
thoughtful  businessmen  also  would  see  some 
fundamental  principles  being  compromised  In 
the  name  of  stopping  Inflation,  but  there  Is 
scant  public  evidence  that  they  are  worried. 

ONLY  A  PASSING  PHASE 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  new  con- 
trols turn  out  to  be  a  passing  phase  or  a  per- 
manent change  for  the  American  economy. 
But  It  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  question 
that  those  dedicated  to  the  free-enterprise 
system  would  be  thoughtfully  examining  In 
public  discussion.  For  If  the  current  Phase  2 
program  falls,  leaving  Inflation  and  unem- 
ployment as  persisting  problems.  Is  It  not 
likely  to  be  followed  by  an  even  more  regi- 
mented program  of  tighter  controls?  And  If 
the  Phase  2  plans  work,  restoring  price  stabil- 
ity and  full  employment,  wont  the  politi- 
cians In  power  be  tempted  to  continue  the 
successful  controls  rather  than  risk  a  re- 
newal of  the  economic  crisis  the  controls 
were  designed  to  resolve? 

Future  historians  wUl  decide  whether  Aug. 
16,  1971.  was  a  great  watershed  for  American 
free-enterprise  capitalism  or  a  point  of  no  re- 
turn on  the  path  to  a  managed  economy. 
Either  way,  they  may  wonder  why  Ameri- 
can business  seemed  to  lose  Its  voice  Just 
when  It  needed  It  most. 


CONSISTENT  POSITION  ON  INDIAN- 
PAKISTANI  DISPUTE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9  an  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  accused  several  Senators  includ- 
ing myself  of  favoring  intervention  in  the 
Indian-Pakistani  dispute.  It  was  not 
clear  what  the  editorial  wilters  meant 
by  this  but  since  they  placed  the  posi- 
tion of  these  Senators  in  the  context  of 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  reader  gained  the  impression, 
totally  false,  that  some  or  all  of  these 
Senators  favored  U.S.  military  interven- 
tion on  the  subcontinent. 

On  January  25,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
placed  this  editorial  in  the  Record  and 
appeared  to  accept  this  inaccurate  de- 
scription of  my  position  and  the  position 
of  others  regarding  Pakistan. 

To  allow  fellow  Senators  to  make  up 
their  own  minds,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  reply  which  I  sent  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Journal  on  this  matter  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point  along 
with  the  original  editorial.  I  believe  a 
fair  reading  of  these  two  documents  will 
reveal  that  the  Journal,  like  this  admin- 
istration, never  really  understood  the 
fimdamental  issues  involved  in  our  dis- 
astrous policy  toward  the  subcontinent 
over  the  past  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Foreign  Polict 

As  an  example  of  how  American  liberals 
think  on  foreign  policy,  consider  a  range  of 
reactions  to  the  India-Pakistan  tragedy: 

Senator  Harris  arises  to  deplore  President 
Nixon  and  "the  tragic  setback  for  our  nation 
and  world  peace  which  his  administration's 
neglect  of  the  India-Pakistani  crisis  has 
brought  about."  He  offers  a  letter  also  signed 
by  Senators  Mondale,  Packwood,  Bayh,  etc., 


etc.,  giving  historical  perspective:  "The  root 
cause  of  the  conflict  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan is  the  continued  suppression  of  popu- 
lar will  in  East  Pakistan."  Their  solution  to 
what  Mr.  Nixon  has  "brought  about":  Take 
It  all  to  the  U.N. 

The  editors  of  the  Washington  Post  tell 
us  that  India  Is  Indeed  trying  to  use  the 
refugee  crisis  for  the  "dismemberment  of 
Pakistan,"  but  after  all  India  Is  the  larger 
and  more  Important  of  the  two,  and  the 
President  should  put  aside  "largely  sentimen- 
tal considerations"  in  favor  of  "cold  calcula- 
tions of  power  politics." 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft  writes  that  the 
administration  mishandled  the  "Irido-Pak 
crisis"  bscause  it  failed  to  pressure  Pakistan 
Into  negotiating  with  Bangla  Desh  leader 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman  "even  after  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India  visited 
Washington  and  named  that  as  a  price  of 
peace." 

Senator  Church  cautions  us  that  "if  India 
has  Intervened  in  the  civil  war  of  her  neigh- 
bor, let's  remember  that  we  did  the  same 
In  Vietnam  with  far  less  provocation."  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Muskle  charge  that  the 
administration  was  too  slow  in  cutting  off 
military  aid  to  Pakistan,  and  too  quick  to 
brand  India  as  the  aggressor  and  to  cut  off 
its  economic  aid,  and  therefore  its  policy  in 
not  neutral  but  pro-Pakistan. 

These  are  the  same  people,  remember  (as 
If  they  will  let  you  forget) .  who  condemn  the 
U.S.  for  playing  "world  policeman."  who  ele- 
vate non-intervention  to  the  highest  princi- 
ple in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  who  think  we 
should  lay  aside  power  politics  in  favor  of 
moral  Judgment  in  relations  with  Greece  or 
Rhodesia,  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
enthusiastic  about  closer  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

How  from  this  stew  does  one  distill  a  co- 
herent theme?  The  only  connecting  tissue 
we  can  discern  is  that  whatever  argiunent  Is 
available  is  used  to  siipport  the  cause,  or  at 
least  forgive  the  sins,  of  the  left-most  party 
In  any  international  dilute. 

Actually,  there  is  another:  a  persistent  Tse- 
Uef  that  the  problems  of  the  world  can  be 
solved  by  the  correct  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  government.  If  the  problem  happens 
to  be  one  where  the  U.S.  has  Intervened,  then 
the  solution  Is  for  the  U.S.  to  withdraw.  If 
the  problem  happens  to  be  one  where  the 
U.S.  has  abstained,  then  the  solution  is  for 
the  U.S.  to  Intervene. 

A  more  realistic  and  sensible  view  of  the 
world.  It  seems  to  us,  would  stress  the  painful 
frequency  with  which  tragedies  wUl  be  trage- 
dies. Never  was  this  more  true  than  in  the 
case  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  root  causes 
are  religious  differences  dating  back,  as  our 
Mr.  Keatley  noted  the  other  day,  to  1620.  In 
the  present  difficulties,  as  In  the  past  ones, 
there  is  plenty  of  blame  for  both  sides.  When 
Pakistan  was  unable  to  resolve  its  internal 
regional  and  racial  problems,  it  resorted  to 
bloody  repression  of  Its  dissidents.  For  Its 
own  narrow  purposes,  India  flshed  In  these 
troubled  waters,  finally  provoking  the  war  It 
wanted. 

Yes.  Pakistan  was  beastly  In  its  Internal 
policies.  But  It  was  India  that  resorted  to 
force  to  settle  an  international  quarrel.  In- 
deed for  something  very  close  to  territorial 
aggrandizement.  Yes,  the  U.S.  has  an  Interest 
in  retaining  what  ties  it  can  with  India.  But 
it  also  has  a  definite  Interest  In  maintaining 
what  stigma  It  can  for  aggression.  Yes,  the 
U.S.  has  an  Interest  In  restraining  Pakistan. 
But  It  also  has  a  need  to  maintain  some  tie 
In  order  to  do  so.  Above  all,  it  has  no  power 
to  change  bvunan  nattire  or  national  history 
In  ways  that  would  make  the  Pakistanis  less 
harsh  or  the  Indians  less  hyprocritical. 

Now,  we  find  It  difficult  to  conceive  that  all 
woxild  have  been  happy  If  only  American  aid 
to  Pakistan  had  been  cut  off  three  months 
earlier    or    aid    to    India    continued    throe 


months  more.  All  the  same,  there  is  always 
room  for  debate  over  whether  American  pol- 
icy was  100%  correct;  the  second  guessers  are 
entitled  to  their  day. 

Somehow,  though,  we  would  be  happier 
about  the  usefulness  of  that  debate  if  the 
second-guessers  were  neither  so  blissfully 
unaware  of  their  own  contradictions  nor  so 
blissfully  oblivious  to  the  true  complexity 
and  tragedy  of  the  situation. 


December  13, 1971. 
Editors, 

Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Your  December  9  editorial 
accuses  certain  Senators — myself.  Mondale, 
Packwood,  Bayh.  Church.  Kennedy,  and 
others — as  well  as  the  Washington  Post  and 
columnist  Joe  Kraft  of  being  inconsistent. 
These  same  people,  you  point  .out,  have 
called  for  an  end  to  U.S.  intervention  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Yet  now.  according  to  your 
account,  they  demand  U.S.  Intervention  in 
the  war  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

To  my  knowledge  all  of  these  people  do  In- 
deed oppose  further  U.S.  military  Interven- 
tion in  Indochina.  Also  to  my  knowledge  not 
a  single  one  of  them  is  calling  for  this  m 
South  Asia. 

Yoiu:  editorial,  in  effect,  makes  a  rather 
unvisual  assumption.  It  assumes  that  a  de- 
mand by  several  Senators  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment abandon  Its  pro-Pakistani  stance 
in  the  South  Asian  war  Is  In  some  way  equiv- 
alent to  the  dispatch  of  500,000  U.S.  troops 
to  South  Vietnam.  It  contends  that  both  acts 
constitute  "interference",  and  then  argues 
that  for  this  reason  the  two  acts  can  be 
compared. 

A  more  relevant  line  of  Inquiry  for  your 
editorial  writer.  I  believe,  should  have  been, 
Dl«l  the  U.S.,  In  fact,  not  "Interfer"  in  the 
war  between  India  and  Pakistan  when  It 
labelled  India  primarily  responsible  for  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Was  it  not  "Int^- 
forlng"  when  In  the  face  of  violent  Indian 
protests  It  continued  to  send  military  sup- 
plies and  economic  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  then  in  the  process  of 
slaughtering  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
In  East  Pakistan? 

Answers  to  these  questions.  In  my  opinion 
lead  to  one  conclusion.  It  Is  the  critics  of 
our  policy,  and  not  Administration  officials, 
who  are  urging  that  we  reduce  the  degree 
of  U.S.  Interference  In  the  confilct.  It  is  they, 
and  not  Administration  officials,  who  want 
a  more  neutral  U.S.  posture  In  the  dispute. 
And  they  do  this  not  because  they  are  so 
enamoured  with  Indian  conduct  In  recent 
months  but  because  they  fear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  Is  gravely  threatening 
long  run  American  Interests  In  the  area. 
Sincerely, 

Fhed  R.  Habbib, 

U^.  Senate. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.R.  7987.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

HJl.  11394.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  additional  district  Judgeships, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
*  ■ 
HOUSE  BILU3  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  7987.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  bl- 
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centennial  of  the  American  Revolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  11394.  An  act  to  provl«to  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  district  Judgeships, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hughes).  At  this  time  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEED  FOR  SOLID  SUPPORT  OF 
PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PEACE  PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  there 
would  be  solid  support  within  the  United 
States  for  President  Nixon's  Vietnam 
peace  proposal  when  it  was  revealed  in  his 
television  address. 

However,  now  that  there  has  been 
movement  in  its  position  by  the  other 
side  in  response  to  the  Pre^dent's  pro- 
posal, the  prospects  for  settlement  look 
a  bit  brighter. 

I  suggest  that  the  outlook  for  peace 
could  be  more  encouraging  if  there  were 
a  moratorium  on  partisan  sniping  here 
in  this  coimtry.  If  ever  there  were  a  time 
when  some  semblance  of  unity  among 
us  is  needed,  that  time  is  now. 

Instead  of  forcing  this  President  of  the 
United  States — or  any  President — ^to  ne- 
gotiate with  his  critics,  we  should  give 
him  an  opportimity  to  negotiate  with  the 
enemy. 

To  be  sure,  Americans  understand  the 
importance  of  political  aspirations.  But 
at  a  time  like  this,  aspirations  for  peace 
should  come  first. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  STEVENSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous-consent 
order  recognizing  Senators  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  stransaction  of 
routine  business  of  not  to  ^ceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  limited  therein  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OF. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  Departanent 
of  Justice.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
otojection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  UEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions of  Kenneth  Rush,  at  New  York  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Eberhardt  Rechtln,  of  Maryland  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltiiout 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  President  Nixon  has  nominated, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  ap- 
proved tmanlmously.  and  now  the  Senate 
has  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  Rush  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Since  1969  Mr.  Rush  has  served  with 
ability  and  distinction  as  our  Ambassador 
to  Germany.  A  large  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  agreement  reached  last  year  in- 
volving France.  Great  Britian,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  Berlin  boundaries  was  due  to 
Ambassador  Rush's  exceptional  skill  as 
a  negotiator. 

Mr.  Rush  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  in  1930,  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  in 
1932.  In  1932  he  became  associated  with 
a  prominent  New  York  law  firm  in  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1936  and  1937  he  was  a 
professor  of  law  at  Duke  University  Law 
School.  In  1937,  he  began  his  association 
with  the  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  rising  to 
the  presidency  in  the  period  of  1966-69, 
the  position  he  held  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  to  Germany.  I 
should  note  that  the  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
is  one  of  the  largest  chemical  companies 
in  the  world,  and  ranks  20th  according 
to  size  of  assets  of  all  industrial  corpora- 
tions  in  the  United  States — and  this  in- 
dicates his  managerial  ability. 

Mr.  Rush  brings  to  his  new  position, 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  broad 
understanding  and  wide  knowledge  of 
Industry  and  industrial  problems,  and  the 
management  experience  required  to 
make  the  Department  of  Defense  efQcient 
in  the  employment  of  the  Department's 
large  military  funds  and  resources. 

It  has  been  my  opportunity  to  know 
him  for  over  30  years  and  to  appreciate 
his  large  abilities.  Judgment,  and  integ- 
rity. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  selection  of  Mr.  Rush  for  this  most 
important  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Rush  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows : 

KENNKIB   RX7SH 

(Lawyer;  TT.S.  Ambassador) 

Home  Address:  North  Manurslng  Island, 
Bye,  New  York. 

Business  Address:  270  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  New  York  20017. 

Bom:  January  17.  1910,  Walla  WaUft, 
Washington. 

Marital  Status:  Married  to  Jane  Gilbert 
Smith,  June   12,   1937. 

Children:  George  GUbert  (deceased) ,  David 
(deceased) ,  Malcolm.  Cynthia  Shepherd.  John 
Randall,  Kenneth. 

Education:  A3.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1930,  IjL.B..  Yale,  1932.  Uj.D..  Tusc\ilum  Col- 
lie, 1961. 
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Employment:  Associate,  Chadbotume. 
Stanchfleld  6t  Levy  (now  Chadboume.  Parke, 
Whiteside  &  Wolfe)  law  firm.  1932-1936;  As- 
sistant Professor,  Duke  University  Law 
School.  193e-1937;  With  Union  Carbide  Cor- 
poration, 1936,  1937-1969;  Vice  President, 
1949-1961;  Executive  Vice  President,  1961- 
1966;   President.   1966-1969;    Director,  196*- 

1969. 

Director:  Bankers  Trust  Company;  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Company;  Bakers  Trust  N.Y. 
Corporation. 

Ambassador  to  West  Germany,  1969 — 

Jlf ember:  Industries  Advisory  Committee; 
The  Advertising  CouhcU;  U.S.  AdvUory  Com- 
mittee U.S.  Trade  Policy;  Development 
CouncU,  University  of  Tennessee,  1963 — .; 
President's  CouncU  School  of  Business  of 
N.Y.U.;  Advisory  Council  4-H  Foundation; 
Board  of  Directors  Institute  International 
Education;  Secretary-treasurer  and  triistee 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries;  Trustee  Taft 
School,  lflli-1962;  International  Chamber  of 
Conunerce;  Yale  Law  School  Association 
(Executive  Committee  1952-1962);  Foreign 
Policy  Association;  Council  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; American  Bar  Association. 

Clubs:  Apawamls,  Manurslng  Island  (Rye, 
N.Y.);    University.    Pinnacle    (N.Y.C.). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  FUND 
FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  OF 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK;  U.S.  (X)NTRIBU- 
TIONS  TO  THE  SPECIAL  FUNDS 
OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK;  U.S.  PARTICIPATTON  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  following  bills:  S.748,  to  author- 
ize payment  and  appropriation  of  the 
second  and  third  installments  of  the 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank;  S.  749,  to  authorize 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  Special  Fund  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank;  and  S. 
2010,  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  laid  before  the  "Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  748)  to  authorize 
payment  and  appropriation  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  installments  of  the  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  which  were,  on 
page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "Directors'."  " 
and  Insert:  ^ 

Directors'. 

"Sbc.  ai.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  x:xecutlve 


Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any 
loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  funds  of  the 
Bank  for  the  benefit  of  any  coiintry  which 
has — 

"(1)  nationalized  or  expropriated  ch-  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  projjerty  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  dtlzen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  which  Is  beneflclaUy  owned 
by  United  States  citizens; 

"(3)  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned;  or 

"(4)  seized  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
on  the  basis  of  rights  or  claims  in  territorial 
waters  or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  and  a  fine,  li- 
cense fee,  registration  fee  or  any  other  direct 
ctiarge  has  been  paid  in  order  to  secure  the 
prompt  release  of  the  vessel  and  crew; 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  (A)  an  arrangement  for  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation  has 
been  made,  (B)  the  parties  have  submitted 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  under  the  rules  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  or  (C)  good  faith  negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  aimed  at  providing 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion under  the  applicable  principles  of  in- 
ternational law." 

On  page  2,  after  line  18,  Insert: 
Sec.  2.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any 
loan  or  other  utilization  of  the  fimds  of  the 
Bank  for  the  benefit  of  any  country  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  has  made  a 
determination,  and  so  notified  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  faUed  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  and  other  controlled 
substances  (as  defined  by  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
Of  1970)  produced  or  processed,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  such  country,  or  transported 
through  such  country,  from  being  sold  U- 
legally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  coim- 
try to  United  States  Government  personnel 
or  their  dependents,  or  from  entering  the 
United  States  tinlawfully.  Such  instruction 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  President 
determines,  and  so  notifies  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  the  g;ovemment  of  such 
country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to  prevent 
such  sale  or  entry  of  narcotic  dnigs  and 
other  oontroUed  substances." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  749)  to 
authorize  U.Sl  contributions  to  the 
Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  which  were,  on  page  5,  line  3. 
strike    out    "expended.""    and    Insert: 

expended. 

"Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
vote  against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of 
the  funds  of  the  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country  which  has — 

"(1)  nationalized  or  e^ropriated  or  seiaed 


ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 
60  per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  >or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
peurtnersblp,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens:  or 

"(3)  imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  (A)  an  arrangement  for  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation  has 
been  made,  (B)  the  parties  have  submitted 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  under  the  rules  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  or  (C)  good  faith  negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  aimed  at  providing 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion under  the  applicable  principles  of  in- 
ternational law." 

On  page  5,  after  line  3,  insert: 
Sec.  2.  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
vote  against  any  loan  or  other  utillzatiqix  of 
the  funds  of  the  Bcmk  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  made  a  determination,  and  so  notified 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury.  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  has  failed  to  take  . 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  .narcotic  drugs  and 
other  controlled  substances  (as  defined  by 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970)  produced  or  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part.  In  such  country, 
or  transported  through  such  country,  from 
being  sold  Ulegally  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  country  to  United  States  Government 
personnel  or  their  dependents,  or  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  unlawfully.  Such  in- 
struction shall  continue  in  effect  until  the 
President  determines,  and  so  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  that  the  government 
of  such  country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to 
prevent  such  sale  or  entry  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  S.  (2010)  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  which  were,  on 
page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "section"  and  in- 
sert "sections". 

On  page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "Associa- 
tion." and  Insert: 

"Sec  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rectors of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  to  vote 
against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  and  the  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  any  country  which  has — 

"(1)  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 

ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 

\any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  oorpora- 

Tlon,  partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 

50  per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned 

by  United  States  cltlzerb; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  ex- 
isting contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United   States   citizen  or   any   corporation. 
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partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens;  or 

"(3)  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  or  has 
taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of 
nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  otherwise 
seizing  ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  (A)  an  arrangement  for  prompt, 
adequate,  and  eflectlve  compensation  has 
been  made,  (B)  that  parties  have  submitted 
the  dispute  to  arbitration  under  the  riiles  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes,  or  (C)  good  faith  negotiations 
are  in  progress  aimed  at  providing  prompt, 
adequate,  and  effective  compensation  under 
the  applicable  principles  of  international 
law." 

On  page  2,  after  line  5,  insert: 
Sec.  2.  The  International  Development  As- 
sociation Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rectors of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  to  vote 
against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  and  the  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  any  country  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  has  made  b,  determination,  and 
so  notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
the  government  of  such  country  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances  (as  defined 
by  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970)  produced  or 
processed.  In  whole  or  in  part.  In  such  coun- 
try, or  transported  through  such  country, 
from  being  sold  Illegally  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  country  to  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel  or  their  dependents,  or  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully.  Such 
Instruction  shall  continue  In  effect  until  the 
President  determines,  and  so  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  that  the  government 
of  such  country  has  taken  adequate  steps  to 
prevent  such  sale  or  entry  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  these  three  bills  en 
bloc,  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  appointed 
Mr.  P^LBRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  on  Experiment.vl,  Development, 
Test,  and  Research  PROctntEMENT  Action 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Semiannual  Experimental, 
Development,  Test,  and  Research  Procure- 
ment Action  Report,"  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,.  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  • 


Report  or  Department  op  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Department  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  in  the 
Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia)  Concerning 
War  Victims,  Civilian  Health,  and  War-Re- 
lated Casualties,"  Department  of  State,  dated 
February  2,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  op  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  State  cochalrman,  and 
Federal  cochalrman,  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  year  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
Jdsrr    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
8.  3116.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid  to  enable  the  United  States  to  as- 
sist Jewish  refugees  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  the  country  of 
their  choice.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
8.  3116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumstances  exclusive 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3117.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  with  respect  to  Guam. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request)  : 
S.  3118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abxise  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  discharge  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances  re- 
lating to  regulatory  controls  on  the  manu- 
facture, distribution,  importation,  and  ex- 
portation   of   psychotropic   substances.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3119.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Florida  as  wilderness;  and 

S.  3120.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge,  Great  White 
Heron  Nation  WUdltfe  Refuge,  and  the  Key 
West     National     Wildlife     Refuge,     Monroe 
County,  Fla.,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.   HuMPHRET,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
RiBicorF,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Ji4r.  Tunnbt,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
BoGGS,   Mr.   Perot,   Mr.   Javits,   Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Gripfin,  Mr.  Staitord, 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Hruska,  and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  3121.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  for  6  years,  to  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to   include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conmiilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 
S.  3122.  A  bUl  to  extend  sections  5(n)  and 
7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.J.  Res.  194.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
November  11  of  each  year  as  "World  War  I 
Veterans  Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.J.  Res.  195.  A  Joint  resolution  relative  to 
a  "Health  Bill  of  Rights."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3115.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  and 
other  aid  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
assist  Jewish  refugees  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  the  country 
of  their  choice.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

SOVIET    JEWISH    REFUGEE    RELIEF    ACT    OF     1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  to  author- 
ize a  2-year,  $250  million  program  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  assist  Israel 
in  receiving  and  resettling  the  persecuted 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  program 
calls  for  the  appropriation  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972  and  $150  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  Called  the  "Soviet 
Jewish  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1972,"  my 
measure  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  to  establish  a  program  of  fi- 
nancial aid  and  other  assistance  to  Israel 
and  other  countries  for  the  movement  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  for  the  resettlement  and  support  of 
such  refugees. 

A  new  bill  is  needed  if  we  are  to  move 
effectively  to  help  relieve  the  inhuman 
suffering  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Amending 
existing  legislation  just  will  not  do  the 
job.  With  the  passage  of  this  measure, 
we  will  be  creating  and  authorizing  fund- 
ing for  a  new  and  dramatic  humanitarian 
program. 

The  right  to  free  emigration  is  basic 
and  fundamental  to  human  liberty. 
Without  this  right  national  borders  be- 
come prison  walls.  At  a  time  when  the 
brave  Soviet  Jews  have  been  risking  their 
lives  in  pursuit  of  freedom,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  offer  material  aid  to  assist  in 
their  resettlement. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3117.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  with  respect  to 
Guam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

ELICIBILiry  OF  GUAM  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINISTRATVE  SERV- 
ICES ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  .President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  approtiriate  reference  a 
bill  to  do  equity  to  the  100,000  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Guam  and  make  them 
eligible,  as  are  the  citizens  of  the  oth-  ' 
er  offshore  areas  of  the  United  States, 
for  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
excess  property  provisions  of  the  Federal 
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Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose  by  amending  the  defi- 
nition of  "foreign  excess  property"  found 
in  section  3(f)  of  the  act  to  include  Guam 
as  one  of  the  areas  which  is  excluded 
from  the  foreign  excess  property  pro- 
visions. Section  3(f)  of  the  definitions  in 
the  Federal  Property  Act  now  read: 

(f)  The  term  "foreign  excess  property" 
means  any  excess  property  located  outside 
the  States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Blco,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands." 

Thus,  those  areas  are  under  the  pro- 
visions applying  to  domestic  excess  prop- 
erty, while  Guam,  by  being  excluded,  is 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  the  pro- 
visions applying  to  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty. 

Such  a  discrimination  against  Guam  is 
manifestly  inequitable.  Guam  was  con- 
stituted an  unincorporated  territory  of 
the  United  States  by  section  3  of  the  act 
of  August  1,  1950  (64  Stat.  384;  48  U.S.C. 
1421a),  popularly  known  as  the  "Guam 
Organic  Act,"  and  full  American  citizen- 
ship extended  to  its  people. 

However,  that  was  in  1950,  while  the 
definition  in  the  Federal  Property  Act 
was  written  in  1949,  when  Guam  was  a 
mere  possession  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy  and  without  established 
legal  status.  At  that  time  both  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  terri- 
tories. Puerto  Rico  now  has  become  a 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
continues  as  an  unincorporated  territory. 
Since  1950,  Guam  has  had  precisely  the 
same  legal  status  as  the  Virgin  Isltmds. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
reason  in  law  or  in  equity  why  this  dif- 
ference, this  discrimination,  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
Act  should  continue.  My  bill  would  place 
both  our  statutorily  constituted  terri- 
tories in  an  equal  position. 

For  Guam,  the  change  in  status  would 
mean  that,  in  general,  disposition  of  sur- 
plus property  would  be  imder  the  control 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  terri- 
tory would  be  eligible  to  receive  surplus 
property  for  education,  public  health, 
civil  defense,  and  for  parks  and  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  island  gravely  needs  such  property 
and  facilities  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  owns  some  39  percent  of 
Guam's  very  limited  land  area,  which  is 
only  about  210  square  miles.  Of  this  39- 
percent  Federal  ownership,  37  percent  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  military,  and  a  land 
use  study  of  those  areas  is  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Navy  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  No.  11508.  A  re- 
port on  this  study  will  be  made  to  the 
President  through  the  White  House 
Property  Review  Board  established  by 
the  order. 

Of  such  vital  importance  to  Guam  Is 
the  availability  of  more  of  its  very  limited 
land  area  for  public  purposes  and  for  the 
growth  of  its  economy  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  Executive  Order  11508  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


marks. Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Adminlsrattion 
to  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  Guam's 
elected  Representative  in  Washington, 
dated  December  7,  1971,  be  also  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  Executive 
order.  This  letter  sets  forth  clearly  and 
unequivocally  the  need  for  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing. 

I  urge  prompt  action  by  the  Congress 
on  my  proposed  amendment  to  do  equity 
to  the  people  of  Guam,  the  westernmost 
bastion  of  American  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Executive  Om»^_11508,  Providing  for  the 
Identification  of  Unneeoeo  Federal  Real 
Property 

Whereas  proper  management  and  use  of 
the  Nation's  resources  require  a  continuing 
and  critical  review  of  real  property  held  by 
the  Federal  government  In  order  to  Insure 
that  each  such  property  is  promptly  released 
by  the  agency  concerned  for  appropriate  dis- 
position whenever  changing  program  require- 
ments of  the  agency,  or  other  considerations, 
obviate  the  need  of  the  agency  for  such  prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas  existing  law,  Including  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Act"),  authorizes  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe property  utilization  and  disposal  poli- 
cies consistent  with  and  deemed  necessary  to 
eOectuate  its  provisions;  and 

Whereas  I  have  determined  that  It  would 
be  m  the  public  interest  to  enunciate  a  uni- 
form policy  for  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  excess  real  property  holdings,  and  to 
establish  uniform  procedures  with  respect 
thereto,  in  order  to  insure  the  proiz^>t  identi- 
fication and  release  by  executive  agencies  of 
real  property  holdings  that  are  no  longer 
essential  to  their  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  section  205(a)  of  the  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  486  (a) ) ,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  hereby  ordered  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  In  conformity  with  sections  202 
(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  483(b)  and 
(c) ) ,  the  head  of  each  executive  agency,  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  set  forth  in  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Clrcvilar  No.  A-2,  Revised, 
shall: 

(1)  Institute  immediately  a  vigorous  and 
complete  survey  of  all  real  property  under 
his  contrcd;  and  ' 

(2)  make  a  report  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  this  order,  listing  any  such  property 
or  portion  thereof,  and  state  whether  it  is  not 
utilized,  is  underutilized,  or  is  not  being  put 
to  its  optimum  use. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall : 

(1)  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  this 
order,  and  In  Implementation  of  the  policies 
set  forth  In  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-2,  Revised,  establish  unlfbrm  standards 
and  procedures  for  the  identification  of  real 
property  that  is  not  utilized,  is  underutilized, 
or  Is  not  being  put  to  Its  optimum  use,  and 
the  heads  of  other  executive  agencies  shall 
thereafter  conform  their  policies,  regulations, 
and  practices  to  the  provisions  of  such  stand- 
ards and  procedures; 

(2)  vtrithin  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  this 
order,  institute,  and  thereafter  conduct  on  a 
continuing  basis,  a  survey  of  the  real  property 
holdings  of  aU  executive  agencies  to  identify 
properties  which  In  his  Judgment  are  not 


utilized,  are  underutilized,  or  are  not  being 
put  to  their  optimum  use;  and 

(3)  make  reports  to  the  President,  listing 
any  property  or  portion  thereof  (Identified 
either  by  Executive  agencies  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Administrator's  survey)  which 
has  not  been  reported  excess  and  which 
in  the  Administrator's  judgment  is  either  not 
utilized,  Is  underutilized,  or  is  not  being  put 
to  its  optimum  use,  and  which  in  his  Judg- 
ment should  be  reported  as  excess  property. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  reports  required  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  by  section 
2  of  this  order  shall  be  made  to  the  President 
through  a  Property  Review  Board,  which  is 
hereby  established., 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Property  Review 
Board  shall  be  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  and  such 
other  officers  or  employees  of  the  Executive 
branch  as  the  President  may  from  time  to 
time  designate.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as 
Chairman.  The  Board  shall  have  an  Executive 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

(c)  The  Property  Review  Board  shall  review 
the  reports  made  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
order,  as  well  as  other  reports  to  the  President 
making  recommendations  for  the  use  or  dis- 
position of  specific  parcels  of  real  property, 
with  particular  attention  to  confilctlng 
claims  on.  and  alternative  uses  for,  any 
property  lUted  In  such  reports.  The  Board 
shall  then  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  It  deems  advisable  regarding 
the  use  or  disposal  of  such  property. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  order: 

(1)  the  term  "executive  agency"  means 
"executive  agency"  as  defined  In  section  3 
(a)  of  the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  472(a) ) : 

(2)  the  term  "property",  however  modified, 
means  real  property,  or  an  Interest  therein, 
which  is  covered  by  the  definition  of  "prop- 
erty" set  forth  in  section  3(d)  of  the  Act 
(40  U.S.C.  472(d) ) ,  and  also  lands  withdrawn 
or  reserved  from  the  public  domain  which 
are  utilized  by  executive  agencies  for 
purposes  other  than  national  forests  or  na- 
tional parks;  and 

(3)  the  term  "excess  property"  means  "ex- 
cess property"  as  defined  in  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  (40  U.S.C.  472(e)). 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  10, 1970. 
IF.R.  Doc.  70-1867;  FUed,  Feb.  10,  1970;  3:6X 
p.m.l 

General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9,  1971. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Won  Pat, 
Representative  in  Washington, 
Territory  of  Guam,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Won  Pat:  On  October  27, 1  wrote 
to  you  to  tell  you  that  we  would  Investigate 
the  procedures  whereby  the  territory  of 
Guam  might  be  able  to  acquire  beach  prop- 
erty currently  held  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (DOD). 

We  have  considered  our  Jurisdiction  in  this 
case  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  For- 
eign excess  property  as  defined  In  section  3 
(f)  Is  "any  excess  property  located  outside 
the  States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 
Therefore,  excess  property  In  Guam  is  clearly 
foreign  excess  property  and  as  such  does 
not  come  under  our  disposal  authority.  Un- 
der Title  rv  of  the  Act,  the  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  such  property  is  vested  in  the  holding 
agency,  which  in  this  Instance  is  DOD. 

We  \inderstand  the  Property  Review  Board 
has  requested  that  DOD  conduct  real  pn^- 
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erty  utilization  surveys  of  their  landholdlngs 
In  Oii&m  similar  to  the  surveys  made  by  OSA 
under  Executive  Order  11508.  We  are  send- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Berry  J.  Shll- 
Uto,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  (Instal- 
lations and  Logistics) ,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.C.  20301,  and  suggest 
that  you  contact  him  directly. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  be  of  more  as- 
sistance to  you  In  obtaining  access  to  the 
beaches  on  Ouam.  Nevertheless,  we  would 
like  to  be  apprised  of  your  progress  and 
would  be  pleased  to  be  of  whatever  service 
we  can  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Habold  S.  Trimmeb,  Jr., 
Assistant  Administrator. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request)  : 
•  8.  3118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  discharge  obligations 
under  the  Convention  on  Psychotrc«>lc 
Substances  relating  to  regulatory  con- 
trols on  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
importation,  and  exportation  of  psycho- 
tropic substances.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

psychotropic    StTBSTANCES   ACT   OF    1972 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  discharge  obligations  under 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, entitled  the  "Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1972."  I  ask  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  refeired,  and  further 
request  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Last  Jime  the  President  asked  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances.  Today,  on  behalf 
of  the  adniinistration,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  make  those 
changes  in  our  laws  which  are  necessary 
for  this  coimtry  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  that  convention.  I  hope  that  we  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  endorse  this 
international  effort,  and  to  enact  this 
measure  to  make  our  participation  effec- 
tive. 

In  recent  months  reports  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
and  from  others  alert  to  the  changing 
patterns  of  drug  abuse,  have  mnJ-*  us 
increasingly  aware  that  the  mind  :Uer- 
Ing  drugs  present  a  danger  to  our  society 
which  may  equal,  or  even  exceed,  that  of 
heroin.  Just  last  fall,  in  an  effort  to  al- 
leviate the  problem  of  abuse  in  this  area, 
amphetamines  were  placed  under  more 
stringent  controls  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Attorney  General  from 
schedule  HI  to  schedule  n  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  that  law. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has, 
by  resolution,  supported  this  action 
which  should  lead  to  a  decrease  In  the 
widespread  use  of  amphetamines  as  an 
aid  in  weight  reduction.  As  Director  of 
the  BNDD  John  IngersoU  has  stated, 
through  the  injudicious  prescribing  of 
medication,  the  obese  patient  may  find 
he  has  gsdned  a  habit  while  attempting 
to  lose  weight. 

But,  however,  successful  our  efforts  to 
impose  domestic  controls  on  these  and 
other  psychotropic  substances,  the  ab- 


sence of  international  cooperation  could 
mean  a  failure  to  fully  accomplish  our 
objective — the  safety  of  our  citizens.  The 
piupose  of  this  convention,  and  of  this 
legislation  to  implement  it,  is  to  achieve 
such  cooperation. 

Presently,  psychotropic  substances  are 
not  included  under  any  of  the  narcotic 
drug  treaties.  Our  becoming  a  party  to 
this  convention  would  be  a  meaningful 
step  in  our  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  driig  abuse  and  the  inter- 
national Illicit  drug  traffic. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  is  contained  in  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Attorney  General 
submitting  this  legislative  proposal, 
which  will  be  set  forth  following  these 
remarks. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  have  early 
action  on  both  the  convention,  now  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
this  proposal  which  would  make  the 
technical  changes  necessary  to  accom- 
modate our  law  to  this  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  ta  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  3118 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  discharge  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances  relat- 
ing to  regulatory  controls  on  the  manu- 
facture, distribution.  Importation,  and  ex- 
portation of  psychotropic  substances 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  201  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  811 
(d) )  Is  amended  by  adding  "(1) "  after  "(d) " 
and  Inserting  the  following  new  paragraphs 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  If  control  is  required  by  United  States 
obligations  under  the  original  schedules 
of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances, signed  at  Vienna,  February  21,  1971, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  Issue  an  order 
controlling  the  drug  or  other  substance  un- 
der the  least  restrictive  schedule  meeting 
such  obligations,  without  regard  to  the  find- 
ings required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  section  202(b)  and  without  regard 
to  the  procedures  prescribed  by  subsections 
(a)   and  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  (A)  When  the  United  States  receives 
notification  pursuant  to  Article  2  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances  that  a 
drug  or  other  substance  has  been  added  or 
transferred  to  the  schedule  specified  in  the 
notification,  the  Attorney  General  shall,  un- 
less such  drug  or  other  substance  Is  already 
subject  to  legal  controls  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  schedule  specified  In  the 
notification,  initiate  proceedings  for  control 
In  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines. 
In  view  of  exceptional  circumstances,  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
give  effect  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances  ai^U- 
cable  to  that  drug  or  substance,  he  shall 
transmit  notice  of  his  determination  and 
the  reasons  therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  transmittal  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  within  the  time  required 
by  the  Convention.  Concturently  with  the 
transmittal  of  such  notice,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  unless  the  drug  or  substance  Is 
already  controlled  under  this  title  or  unless 
the  proceedings  for  control  are  completed,  Is- 
sue an  order  controlling  the  drug  or  sub- 


stance under  Schedule  IV  or  V,  whichever  la 
most  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  United 
States  obligations  under  Article  2,  paragraph 
7  of  the  Convention,  without  regard  to  the 
findings  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section  or  section  202 (b|  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  procedures  prescribed  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.  As  a  part 
of  such  order,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
by  regulation  except  such  drug  or  substance 
from  the  application  of  any  provisions  of 
Part  C  of  this  title  which  he  finds  is  not 
required  to  carry  out  the  United  States  ob- 
ligatiohs  under  Article  2,  paragraph  7,  of  the 
Convention. 

"(C)  Upon  completion  of  proceedings  for 
control  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  issue  a  final  order  controlling  the  drug 
or  substance  imder  the  appropriate  schedule 
as  determined  by  such  proceedings:  Pro- 
vided, That  if  the  Secretary  recommends  that 
such  drug  or  substance  not  be  controlled  the 
Attorney  General  shall  continue  control  of 
the  drug  or  substance  under  Schedule  IV  or 
V  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  (B)  of 
this  subsection." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  202  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
812(d))  is  amended  by  adding  the  foUow- 
Ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ", 
and  (3)  such  exception  does  not  conflict  with 
United  States  obligations  under  the  Con- 
vention on  Psychotropic  Substances,  signed 
at  Vienna,  February  21,  1971". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  307  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C  827 
(d) )  Is  amended  by  adding  "(1)"  after  "(d)" 
the  first  time  it  appears,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  the  subsection : 

"(2)  Every  manufacturer  registered  under 
section  303  shaU,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
require,  make  periodic  reports  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  respect  to  nonnarcotic  con- 
trolled substances  which  are  psychotropic 
substances  subject  to  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances,  signed  In  Vienna,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1971.  These  reports  shall  Include 
the  quantities  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
substances  either  not  listed  In  any  schedule 
or  listed  In  a  schedule  but  excepted  from 
certain  controls  under  section  201(d)  (3)  (B) 
or  section  202(d),  and  the  stocks  of  these 
controlled  substances  held  by  the  maniifac- 
turer." 

Sec.  6.  Part  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  310.  The  Attorney  General  may,  by 
regulation,  prescribe  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
vertising to  the  general  public  concerning 
any  controlled  substance  which  Is  a  psy- 
chotropic substance  subject  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  Psychotropic  Substances,  signed  at 
Vienna,  February  21,  1971." 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  402  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.O. 
842(a))   is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 
"(9)  to  advertise  to  the  general  public  any 

controlled  substance  in  violation  of  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  Section  310." 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1002  of 
the  Controlled  Substance  Import  and  Export 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  952)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  sentence  to  paragraph  (2) : 
"Provided,  however,  that  If  a  nonnarcotic 
controlled  substance  Is  also  listed  in  Schedule 
I  or  n  of  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances  It  shaU  be  Imported  pursuant  to 
such  Import  permit  requirements  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  by  regulation  prescribe." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  1003  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port  Act  (21  UJ3.0.  9S3)  Is  amended— 
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(a)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (S)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(c)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  in  any  case  when  a  nonnarcotic  sub- 
stance in  Schedule  III,  IV  or  V  Is  also  listed 
In  Schedule  I  or  11  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances,  it  Is  exported  pur- 
suant to  such  export  permit  requirements  as 
the  Attorney  General  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Instead  of  the  Invoice  required  by 
subparagraphs  (e)  (2)  and  (e)  (3)  above." 

Office  of  the  ATToamT  Generai., 
Washington,  D.C,  February  2,  1972. 
The  Vice  PsEsmKNT. 
V.S.  Senate,  i 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970,  84  Stat.  1242,  21  U.S.C.  801,  to  pennlt 
the  United  Statea  Government  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Subetcinces  signed  at  Vienna  on 
February  21,  1971. 

On  June  29,  1971,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  for  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification,  the  Convention  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances.  This  Convention  has 
as  Its  purpoee  the  international  control  of 
substances  that  are  not  included  under  any 
of  the  existing  multilateral  opium  and  other 
narcotic  drug  treaties.  The  Convention  gov- 
erns the  so-called  psychotropic  (or  mlnd- 
alterlng)  substances:  the  hallucinogens 
(such  as  LSD  and  mescaline) ,  the  ampheta- 
mines, the  barbiturates,  and  the  tranquiliz- 
ers. The  Convention  will  come  Into  force  90 
days  after  40  countries  have  ratified  It. 

The  aim  of  the  Convention  Is  to  limit  to 
medical  and  scientific  purposes  the  manu- 
factvire,  distribution  and  use  of  psychotropic 
substances.  The  structure  of  the  Convention 
Is  similar  to  that  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 
It  lists  32  substances  in  four  schedules  de- 
pending on  the  extent  of  their  abuse,  their 
potential  for  abuse  and  their  therapeutic 
usefulness.  The  Convention  contains  a  pro- 
cedure for  adding  new  substances  to  sched- 
ules, moving  them  among  schediiles  and  de- 
leting them  from  the  schedules.  Like  the 
Comi>rehenslve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention^  and 
Control  Act,  the  Convention  provides  grada- 
tions of  controls,  with  the  most  stringent 
controls  applied  to  Schedule  I  substances 
(such  as  LSD,  mescaline  and  the  tetrahydro- 
cannabinols) and  lesser  restrictions  on  sub- 
stances in  Schedules  n,  m,  and  IV.  Most  of 
the  control  provisions  are  similar  to  the  con- 
trol of  norootlo  drugs  by  other  treaties,  such 
as  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
1961. 

The  6i)ecific  control  measures  which  the 
Convention  requires  each  Party  to  Implement 
are  largely  satisfied  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  and  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Ooametic  Act.  For  example,  under  the  Con- 
vention, each  Party  must  license  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  psychotropic  sub- 
stances; Sections  30l\o  304  of  the  1970  Act 
provide  for  registration  of  these  persons.  Each 
Party  must  restrict  the  vise  of  Schedule  I 
(hallucinogenic)  substances rto  scientific  and 
very  limited  medical  purposes;  Section  303 
of  the  Controlled  Substanced^Act  (Title  n  of 
the  Comprehensive  Act)  Iimit5"acce68  to  such 
substances  to  qualified  reseaLrchers.  Psycho- 
tropic substances  must  be  dispensed  only 
upon  a  physician's  prescription;  all  are  sub- 
ject to  prescription  requirements  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Each 
Party  must  require  all  handlers  of  peyoho- 
troplc  substances  to  keep  records  of  aU  drugs 


manufactured,  distributed  or  dispensed;  Sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Act  already  imposes  such 
recordkeeping  requirements.  Importation  and 
exportation  of  psychotropic  substances  must 
be  oontrolled  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act,  which  Is  Title 
in  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

In  addition  to  controlling  domestic  com- 
mercial and  medical  activity,  Parties  must 
make  certain  reports  to  the  International 
Narcotic  Control  Board,  take  actions  against 
Illicit  traffic  and  apply  penal  provisions,  and, 
where  possible,  establish  programs  of  drug 
abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

Although  the  ControUed  Substances  Act 
and  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  provide  most  of  the  mechanisms 
to  fulfill  United  States  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances,  new 
legislation  will  be  required  to  satisfy  all  com- 
mitments under  the  Convention.  For  this 
purpose,  the  enclosed  legislative  proposal  Is 
submitted. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would  amend 
Section  201  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  811)  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  steps  to  control  sub- 
stances which  the  Convention  obligates  the 
United  States  to  control.  The  Convention 
procedure  for  bringing  a' new  substance  ^n- 
der  control  requires  certain  medical  and 
scientific  findings  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, additional  findings  and  a  decision 
to  control  by  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  and  notification  of  the  Parties  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Upon  such  notification,  each  Party  is  re- 
quired to  Impose  national  control  mecha- 
nisms on  the  substance  within  180  days.  The 
United  States  delegation  sought  and  obtained 
the  right  of  each  Party  to  utilize  Its  own  pro- 
cedures for  imposing  national  controls,  such 
as  are  provided  In  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  on  the  condition  that  certain  minimum 
national  controls  be  imposed  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  nation's  Internal  efforts 
to  require  control.  Thus,  in  the  event  that  a 
substance  cannot,  within  the  180-day  period, 
be  Included  in  any  schedule  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  through  the  normal  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  Section  201  (because  of 
delays  In  administrative  hearings  or  court 
proceedings  provided  for  in  the  law),  the 
United  States  will  still  have  to  require  such 
controls  as  registration  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  import  and  export  restrictions 
and  recordkeeping  requirements.  Section  2 
proposes  the  amendment  of  Subsection  201  In 
light  of  the  requirements  of  the  Convention. 
This  preserves  the  important  role  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  scheduling  decisions  as  well  as  all 
legal  rights  of  manufacturers,  handlers,  and 
iisers  of  the  substance  within  the  United 
States.  But,  secondly,  the  new  provisions  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  Impose  all 
controls  required  by  our  treaty  obligations 
if  the  regular  scheduling  procedures  are  not 
completed  within  the  180  days,  and  Immedi- 
ately on  those  in  the  original  schedules  of 
the  Convention.  Thirdly,  the  proposal  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  withhold  any 
controls  under  the  law  which  he  does  not  find 
required  by  American  obligations  under  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances. 

Section  3  of  the  enclosed  legislation  would 
amend  Section  202(d)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  812(d) )  to  create 
a  third  condition  to  be  satisfied  before  a  non- 
narcotic substance  contained  in  a  combina- 
tion product  could  be  excepted  from  regula- 
tory control.  Article  2  of  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  imposes  restrictions 
on  any  Party's  right  to  g^rant  exceptions  from 
control  for  combination  products.  Section  2 
makes  this  requirement  fully  operative  ib. 
o\a  law. 

Section  4  of  the  proposal  adds  new  author- 


ity to  the  Attorney  General  to  gather  In- 
formation by  amending  Section  307(d)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  827 
(d)).  Each  Party  to  the  Convention  U  re- 
quired under  Article  16  to  submit  certain 
statistical  data  on  psychotropic  drugs  re- 
garding inventories,  quantities  manufac- 
tured, quantities  Imported  and  exported,  and 
quantities  used  in  manufactxire  of  other  sub- 
stances. The  Attorney  General  can  acquire 
much  of  this  information  directly  through 
existing  authority  under  the  Act;  he  can- 
not, however,  directly  obtain  data  on  quanti- 
ties manufactured  or  on  Inventories.  Manu- 
facturing data  Is  currently  submitted  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  psycho- 
tropic (and  other)  drugs  having  a  new  drug 
application  on  file  with  that  agency;  this 
information  Is  not  in  a  form  readily  usable 
by  the  Attorney  General,  however,  and  does 
not  cover  certain  psychotropic  drugs  not  sub- 
ject to  new  drug  application  requirement. 
Section  4  will  make  certain  that  the  Attorney 
General  can  obtain  all  data  necessary  to 
prepare  the  United  States  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  under  the  Con- 
vention. 

Sections  6  and  6  of  the  proposed  bill  are 
necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to  comply 
with  Article  10  of  the  Convention  on  Psycho- 
tropic Substances,  which  requires  each  Party 
to  prohibit,  with  due  regard  to  the  Party's 
constitutional  provisions,  the  advertisement 
of  psychotropic  substances  to  the  general 
public.  Section  5  creates  a  new  section,  num- 
bered Section  830,  in  the  ContrcU^led  Sub- 
stances Act.  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  issue  regulations  restricting  the  ad- 
vertising of  p)6ychotroplc  substances.  Section 
6  establishes  civil  and  criminal  i>enalties  for 
violations  of  the  restrictions  on  advertising. 

Sections  7  and  8  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  amend  the  ControUed  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  to  pennlt  full  com- 
pliance with  any  possible  obligation  under 
the  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances. 
The  Convention  obligates  each  Party  to  re- 
quire prior  government  authorization  for 
ImpKkrtation  or  exportation  of  any  substance 
listed  in  Schedules  I  or  II  of  the  Convention; 
the  existing  United  States  law  requires  such 
authorization  before  Importing  or  exporting 
a  nonnarcotic  substance  listed  in  Schedules 
I  or  n  of  the  Act.  Therefore,  the  possibility 
exists  that  a  substance  listed  in  Schedules 
I  or  n  \mder  the  Convention  could  be  listed 
In  Schedules  II,  IV  or  V  of  the  Act,  thereby 
preventing  imposition  of  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion system.  Section  7  Is  an  amendment  to 
Section  1002  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  952) ,  and 
Section  8  proposes  to  amend  Section  1003 
of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C.  953) .  The  effect  of  these 
suggested  changes  would  be  to  pwrmlt  the 
Attorney  General  to  impose  the  Schedule  II 
Import  and  export  controls  on  any  Schedule 
m,  IV  or  V  substances  without  rescheduling 
the  substance  and  thereby  subjecting  It  to 
other  unnecessary  controls. 

We  urge  the  early  consideration  of  this 
legislation  apd  the  Convention  so  that  we 
may  become  Parties  to  this  International  ef- 
fort in  the  near  future. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  submission  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  in  accord  with  the  Program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

John  Mjtchelxi. 
Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  3119.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Florida  as  wilderness;  and 

S.  3120.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge, 
Great  White  Heron  Natiraial  Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  the  Key  West  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Monroe  Cotmty,  Fla.,  as 
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wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964  declared  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  secure  for  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans the  benefits  of  a  lasting  resource 
of  wilderness,  and  for  that  same  pur- 
pose the  act  established  a  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System.  The  act 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
review  every  roadless  area  of  5,000  con- 
tiguous acres  or  more  and  every  roadless 
Island  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  area  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  In- 
clusion m  the  System  assures  preserva- 
tion of  the  imdeveloped  area  to  serve  as 
a  permanent,  living  lesson  of  human 
Interdependence  with  the  natural  en- 
vironment. I  am  delighted  this  morning 
to  introduce  two  bills  designating  cer- 
tain lands  as  such  wilderness  areas.  The 
first  bill  is  a  companion  to  Congressman 
Fascell's  bill,  H.R.  10667  which  would 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  National 
Key  Deer  Refuge,  Great  White  Heroo 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Key 
West  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  in  Mon- 
roe County,  Fla.  The  second  measure  is 
a  companion  to  Congressman  Puqua's 
H.R.  736,  which  would  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Cedar  Keys  National  WUd- 
life  Refuge  in  Florida. 

In  judging  the  suitability  of  land  to  be 
Included  in  the  wilderness  system  an  area 
must  meet  certain  criteria:  First,  it  must 
be  reasonably  compact;  second,  it  must 
be  undeveloped;  third,  it  must  possess 
the  .general  characteristics  of  wilder- 
ness; and  fourth,  it  must  have  no  im- 
proved roads  suitable  for  public  travel 
by  automobile. 

Certain  lands  in  the  National  Key 
Deer  Refuge,  Great  White  Heron  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Key  West 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  have  met  these 
necessary  criteria. 

The  Florida  Keys  are  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  home  of  the  Key  deer.  This 
small  version  of  the  white-tailed  deer  can 
be  seen  only  in  this  area  and  even  here 
only  a  few  keys  within  the  Key  Deer 
Refuge  have  the  proper  habitat  and  suf- 
ficient fresh  water  vital  to  the  animal's 
survival.  And  there  are  a  large  variety  of 
rare  and  beautiful  species  within  the 
refuge,  dependent  upon  its  peacefulness, 
its  completely  natural  environment — 
these  include  the  southern  bald  eagle, 
the  eastern  brown  pelican,  the  American 
alligator  and  crocodile,  as  well  as  the  log- 
gerhead sea  turtle. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  no  additional  land  acquisition  will 
be  necessary  to  enact  these  two  i>xo- 
posals.  There  are  no  water  bottoms  or 
State  and  private  lands  within  the 
boimdaries  of  the  refuges  included  in  the 
proposals. 

Certain  lands  in  the  Cedar  Keys  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida  also 
fully  qualify  imder  the  same  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  to  be  designated  a  wilderness 
area.  The  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  consists  of  four  islands:  Sea- 
horse, Snake,  Bird,  and  North  Key^ 
all  of  which  are  2  to  3  miles  offshore  from 
the  town  of  Cedar  Keys,  in  the  Gulf  of  * 


Mexico.  This  378-acre  area  has  long 
been  an  important  nesting  ground  for 
the  white  Ibis,  common  egret,  snowy 
egret,  the  Louisiana  heron,  and  great 
blue  heron.  The  place  offers  ideal  at- 
mosphere for  resting  and  feeding  of  the 
birds.  Including  this  area  in  the  wilder- 
ness system  assures  that  islands  will 
remain  imimpaired  for  future  use  and 
enjoyment  as  wilderness.  The  measures 
I  am  introducing  here  today  provide  that 
there  will  be  no  commercial  enterprise, 
permanent  roads,  use  of  motorized  equip- 
ment or  structure  within  the  designated 
area. 

If  enacted,  both  these  proposals  will 
secure  a  rare  bargain  for  the  American 
people.  All  the  land  is  already  under  Fed- 
eral ownership.  Experts  are  agreed  the 
land  is  appropriate  for  preservation  in  its 
present  imdeveloped  state.  Agreement 
exists  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  as  a 
nesting,  feeding,  and  breeding  place  for 
a  number  of  endangered,  rare  and  beau- 
tiful species  of  wildlife.  All  that  remains 
then  is  that  we  turn  our  good  intentions 
and  well-designed  plans  into  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  these  primi- 
tive areas.  Because  they  are  capable  of 
providing  a  place  where  man  can  reflect 
on  the  past  while  at  the  same  time  gain 
valuable  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
natural  ecosystem  where  plants  and  wild- 
life share  the  environment  with  him  and 
because  the  designation  of  these  areas 
will  assure  permanent  safeguarding  from 
future  development  and  will  accommo- 
date recreational,  scientific,  educational, 
conservation,  scenic,  as  well  as  histori- 
cal uses,  I  feel  the  proposals  have  great 
merit.  The  refuges  deserve  the  additional 
protection  afforded  areas  included  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Protection  System. 
The  bills  designating  their  Inclusion  de- 
serve prompt  and  favorable  action. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ScoTT,    Mr.    Bayh,    Mr.    Har- 
ris,   Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Hnii- 
PHRET,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  H/Lt.  McGee,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,     Mr.     Randolph, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.   Javits,  Mr.  Mathias,   Mr. 
Griffin.     Mr.     Stafford,     Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Hruska, 
and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  3121.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  for  5  years,  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  in- 
clude discrimination  because  of  sex,  to 
authorize  a{)propriations  for  the  Com- 
mission,  and  for   other  purposes.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS  COMMISSION  ACT  OF  1072 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  In- 
troduce for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  myself  and  25  of  our  col- 
leagues the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Act 
of  1972,  a  bill  that  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and 
expand  its  jurisdiction  to  Include  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex.  In  additicm, 
the  bill  would  remove  the  ceiling  on  th 
Commission's  authorization  for  appro 
priations  and  make  other  administrative 
change  to  strengthen  the  Commission. 


For  14  years,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  served  this  Nation  well.  I 
think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Commission 
that  it  has  been  far  more  successful  than 
even  its  original  sponsors  could  have 
ever  imagined. 

The  Commission  is  a  unique  agency.  It 
reports  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  thus  assuring  its  independence 
from  both  branches.  Its  members  are 
selected  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  It  is  an 
agency  with  no  enforcement  authority 
and  no  specific  programs  to  administer, 
thus  relieving  the  Commission  of  any 
potential  vested  interests  \n  such  activi- 
ties. 

Under  the  strong  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  John  A.  Hannah  and  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  the  Commission 
has  played  a  vital  role  since  its  incep- 
tion. Commission  reports  and  recom- 
mendations have  provided  the  basis  for 
important  legislation,  executive  action, 
and  judicial  opinions  dealing  with  the 
sensitive  and  all-important  field  of  civil 
rights. 

Many  of  us  have  taken  for  granted  the 
contributions  made  by  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  to  the  enactment  of  the 
landmark  civil  rights  legislation  of  the 
1960's.  Commission  studies  and  reports 
in  the  fields  of  education  and  employ- 
ment provided,  in  large  measure,  the 
basis  and  justification  for  portions  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  documentation  of  wide- 
spread denials  of  voting  rights  helped 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  historic  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965.  Five  years  later, 
the  Commission  presented  evidence  that 
convinced  Congress  of  the  necessity  to 
extend  that  act.  And  Commission  inves- 
tigations into  the  availability  of  equal 
housing  opportunities  helped  produce 
title  Vm  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Despite  these  successes,  it  is  evident 
that  full  equality  for  all  Americans  has 
not  been  achieved  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  is  far  from  complete. 
Much  more  important  work  remains  to  be 
done.  And  to  a  great  extent,  the  work 
remaining  will  be  more  diflBcult  and  cru- 
cial than  the  work  that  has  been  com- 
pleted. Yet  the  Commission  is  scheduled 
to  expire  next  January.  Unless  its  life 
is  extended,  it  will  be  imable  to  continue 
its  invaluable  contributions. 

Civil  rights  problems  today  are  far 
more  subtle  and  complex,  and  therefore 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  than  the  rela- 
tively straightforward  issues  of  the 
1960's.  Take,  for  example,  the  critical  and 
deeply  complicated  problems  of  our  de- 
teriorating metropolitan  areas  and  the 
resulting  impact  on  minority  Americans. 
Our  urban  areas  are  increasingly  being 
polarized  along  racial  lines.  Our  suburbs 
are  becoming  more  white  and  aflBuent 
while  the  urban  minorities  are  left  be- 
hind to  inherit  the  decay  and  poverty 
of  the  inner-city  areas.  These  develop- 
ments have  tremendous  consequences  for 
equal  housing,  employment  and  educa- 
tional opportimlties  for  minorities  and 
bear  directly  on  the  future  of  our  Nation 
as  a  united  society. 
Until  recently  the  focus  of  those  in 
ivil  rights  has  been  principally  on  the 
problems  of  blacks.  The  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  however,  has  imdertaken 
studies  of  Indians,  Mexican  Americans, 
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Puerto  Ricans,  and  others.  But  again, 
much  more  must  be  done.  Current  Com- 
mission studies  in  these  fields  must  be 
completed  and  many  more  must  be  ini- 
tiated. 

In  addition,  this  bill  seeks  to  capitalize 
upon  the  Commission's  expertise  and  ex- 
perience in  analyzing  discriminatory 
practices  by  conferring  jurisdiction  over 
sex  discrimination  as  well.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  good  on  our  professed  in- 
tentions to  eliminate  sexual  discrimina- 
tion in  America,  we  will  need  all  the  ave- 
nues of  attack  that  can  be  taken  against 
this  pervasive  inequity  in  ovu-  society. 

Finally,  this  legislation  improves  the 
procedures  of  the  Commission  in  several 
respects  which  bring  it  into  parity  with 
other  Federal  commissions  and  which 
will  enable  it  to  perform  more  effectively 
its  assigned  taskis. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  for  the  cause  of  women's  rights — 
for  the  cause  of  human  rights.  I  urge  its 
prompt  consideration  and  enactment  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
and  the  remarks  of  Senator  Scott  the 
bill  be  printed  alcmg  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  an  explanatory  memo- 
randum, and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilfred 
Rommel,  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  to  the  Commission  Staff  Di- 
rector, Mr.  John  Buggs,  indicating  that 
the  legislation  is  in  accord  with  the  Pres- 
ident's program  in  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Without  objection,  It  is  ro  or- 
dered. (See  exhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  in  introducing  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  for  5  years  and  to 
expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  include  discrimination  because 
of  sex. 

The  contributions  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  to  the  advancement  of 
human  rights  and  human  dignity  are 
well  known.  The  Commission  has  been 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation  in  matters 
of  racial  equality  since  its  creation  in 
1957.  It  contributed  significantly  to  the 
enactment  of  the  landmark  civil  rights 
legislation  of  the  1960's.  Commission  re- 
ports and  recommendations  have  formed 
the  basis  for  other  important  legislation, 
executive  action  and  judicial  opinions 
dealing  with  civil  rights. 

While  significant  strides  have  been 
taken  toward  securing  individual  civil 
rights  since  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1957,  there  is  a  continuing  need 
for  this  tjrpe  of  independent  agency.  The 
Commission  has  been  increasingly  active 
in  focusing  attention  and  Federal  action 
on  the  problems  faced  by  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, American  Indians  and  other  mi- 
nority groups.  Its  vital  work  must  con- 
tinue. 

To  date,  the  Commission's  work  has 
been  limited  to  issues  of  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  and  na- 
tional origin.  Studies  have  indicated, 
however,  that  widespread  discrimina- 
f  on  because  of  sex  exists  in  our  Nation. 


The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  meet  this  denial  of  equal  rights  by 
authorizing  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  to  deal  with  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
would  implement  an  important  recom- 
mendation of  the  1970  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  the  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  of  Women  and  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  civil  rights 
program. 

Limited  studies  in  the  area  of  discrim- 
ination because  of  sex  document  some  of 
the  discrimination  suffered  by  women. 
For  example,  working  women  with  col- 
lege degrees  earn,  on  the  average,  $7,000 
a  year,  while  msde  college  graduates  earn 
$12,000.  Other  examples  of  discrimina- 
tion are  found  in  "protective"  labor  leg- 
islation, domestic  relations  law,  criminal 
law  and  higher  education. 

We  are  progressing  toward  full  equal- 
ity, but  the  gap  is  still  vsride.  In  1968, 
women  held  1.03  percent  of  all  Federal 
jobs  paying  $30,000  or  more  a.  year.  In 
1971,  the  figure  had  barely  increased  to 
1.04  percent.  In  1955,  the  median  salary 
of  all  female  workers  was  64  perceilt  of 
that  for  aU  male  workers,  while  in  1969 
the  figure  had  decreased  to  58  percent. 

Although  some  Federal  agencies  and 
laws  encompass  discrimination  because 
of  sex,  these  laws  are  generally  limited 
to  discrimination  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. Studies  of  the  full  range  of  issues, 
in  addition  to  more  extensive  studies  of 
discrimination  in  emplojmient,  are  nec- 
essary. As  has  been  demonstrated  so  co- 
gently by  the  Commission's  record,  stud- 
ies and  recommendations  firmly  groimd- 
ed  on  authoritative  facts  are  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  to  legislation  and  other 
remedial  relief.  Further,  it  is  important 
that  a  Federal  agency  be  empowered  to 
appraise  the  Federal  performance  In  this 
area  and  provide  a  focal  point  for  the 
development  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Government. 

The  structure  and  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  are  well  suited  to 
these  needs.  I  believe  that  it  is  both  log- 
ical and  necessary  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  be  expanded  to  ia- 
clude  discrimination  becaiise  of  sex^^ 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  program 
has  the  full  backing  and  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  that  the  Commission  be 
extended  for  another  5-year  term.  In 
addition,  the  President  called  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Commission's  jurisdiction 
to  Include  discrimination  because  of  sex. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  measure  and  give 
it  its  lull  and  sympathetic  support.  I 
urge  its  early  adoption. 

Exhibit  1 
S.3121 
A  bill  to  extend  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  Ave  years,  to  expand  the  jtirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  Commission  to  include  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103(J)  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1967  (42  VS.C.  1876a(J):  71  Stat. 
634),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 


striking  therefrom  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: "A  witness  attending  any  session  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975b(a) ;  71  Stat.  636) , 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  stxlldng 
therefrom  "the  sum  of  $100  per  day  for  each 
day  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission," 
and  substlttitlng  therefor  "  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  compensation  paid  at  Level  IV  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule,  pur- 
suant to  section  5315  of  Title  5,  U5.C..  pro- 
rated on  a  daUy  basU  for  each  day  spent 
In  the  work  of  the  Commission." 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  104  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967 
(42  tJ.S.C.  1975c(a) ;  71  Stat.  635) ,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "religion,"  the  foUowlng:  "sex," 
and  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section  104  are  each 
amended /by  inserting  Immediately  after  "re- 
ligion," the  foUowlng:  "sex". 

SBC.  6.  Section  104(b)  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1976c(b) ;  71  Stat.  636) , 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  "January  31,  1973"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor:  "the  last  day  of  fiscal  year 
1978." 

Sec.  6.  Section  105  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  TJ.S.C.  1976d:  71  Stat.  636),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

In  section  106(a)  by  striking  out  in  the 
last  sentence  thereof  "as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stot. 
810;  5  UJ3.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,"  and  substi- 
tuting therefore  "as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  Title  6,  TJ.S.C,  but  at  rates  for  indi- 
viduals not  in  excess  of  the  dally  equivalent 
paid  for  positions  at  the  maximiim  rate  for 
GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
6332  of  Title  5,  U.S.C". 

Sec.  7.  Section  106  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1967  (42  U.S.C.  1976e;  71  Stat.  636),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

EnnBTF  2 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  S.  3121 

Section  2  would  provide  for  paying  wit- 
nesses at  Commission  hearings  at  the  same 
rate  paid  by  Federal  courts.  Witness  fees 
would  be  raised  from  $6  a  day  to  $20,  and  ex- 
penses would  be  raised  from  $10  to  $16.  Com- 
mission witnesses  thus  would  be  pa^ld  at  the 
same  rate  paid  by  many  other  boards  and 
commissions.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

Section  3  would  adjust  the  dally  compen- 
sation for  commissioners.  Instead  of  $100  for 
each  day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, commissioners  would  be  compensated 
at  the  dally' rate  paid  at  Level  IV  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule.  The  present 
payment  Is  at  a  level  below  the  salaries  of 
the  staff  director  and  other  senior  Commis- 
sion officials  who  are  responsible  to  the  com- 
missioners. Many  other  boards,  commissions, 
and  authorities  are  compensated  at  Executive 
Level  rv. 

Section  4  would  expand  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  to  include  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  Present  law  governing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Conunlsslon  would  be  amended 
to  add  sex  discrimination  to  the  forms  of 
discrimination  presently  within  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction:  color,  race,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  The  Commission  would  be 
empowered,  regarding  sex  discrimination,  to 
study  and  collect  information,  appraise  Fed- 
eral laws  and  i>ollcles,  and  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse of  Information. 

Section  6   would  extend  the  life  of  the 
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Commission  five  7«ars.  Instead  of  expiring 
In  early  1973,  the  Commission  would  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  Fiscal  1978. 

Section  6(a)  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  pay  consultants  up  to  a  dally  rate 
equivalent  to  the  maximum  for  Federal  em- 
poyees  at  the  OS-15  level.  This  would  enable 
the  Commission  to  pay,  under  the  current 
General  Schedule,  up  to  $127.92  per  day  in- 
stead of  the  $100  currently  allowed.  This 
procedure  for  relating  the  maximum  pay  for 
consultants  to  the  General  Schedule  Is  In 
accordance  with  OMB  recommendations. 

Section  7  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  The  present  author- 
ization is  $4,000,000. 

Exhibit  3 
Memorandum  or  Ezplamation,  S.  3131 

INCREASE  or  ATTENDANCE  FEE  AND  PER  DIEM 
ALXOWANCE  rOR  WITNESSES  AT  COMMISSION 
BEARINGS 

Section  2 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(])  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975a(]) ;  71  Stat.  634) , 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  the  first  and  second  sentences 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following:  "A 
witness  attending  any  session  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States." 

It  seems  appropriate  to  pay  persons  ap- 
pearing as  witnesses  before  the  Commission 
at  the  same  rate  paid  witnesses  appearing  In 
Federal  Court.  This  approach  Is  followed, 
pursuant  to  statutory  language  Identical  to 
that  proposed  above,  by  the  following  major 
Federal  agencies  with  subpena  power:  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (49  U.S.C.  1484(b)):  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  (29  U.S.C.  161 
(4) ) ;  Federal  Maritime  Commission  (46 
U.S.C.  1124(a)):  Federal  Power  Commission 
(16  U.S.C.  826(b) );  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC  Rule  14(c) ) ;  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (16  U.S.C.  49):  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (47  U.S.C.  409(e)). 

The  adjustments  Incurred  by  the  above 
language  would  Increase  the  witness  fees  for 
each  day's  attendance  of  a  Commission  hear- 
ing from  $6.00  to  $20.00  and  would  increase 
reimbursement  for  subsistence  expense  from 
$10.00  per  day  to  $16.00  per  day.  the  higher 
figures  reflecting  the  amounts  currently  pro- 
vided witnesses  In  Federal  Court  proceedings 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  1821.  Future  amend- 
ment of  28  U.S.C.  1821  altering  those  fees  or 
altering  mileage  fees  (currently  set  at  10 
cents  per  mile)  payable  to  Federal  Coiirt 
witnesses  would  automatically  be  substimed 
under  Section  102(J)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  statute. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  result  in  an  annual  Increase 
of  cost  to  the  government  of  approximately 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

ESTABLISHMENT    Or    A    NEW    BALAUY    LEVEL 
rOR    COMMISSIONERS 

Section  3 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975b(a) :  71  Stat.  635) , 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  "the  sum  of  $100  per  day  for  each 
day  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission," 
and  substituting  therefor  "a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  compensation  paid  at  Level  IV  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule,  pursuant 
to  section  5315  of  Title  5,  U.S.C,  prorated 
on  a  dally  basis  for  each  day  spent  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission." 

This  amendment  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  Conunlssloneis  at  the  Executive  IV 
level. 

Under  the  existing  provisions  of  Section 
103(a),  Commissioners  not  otherwise  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  are  to  be  paid  at 
a  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  day  for  each 
day  spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The 


rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  day  is  In- 
sufficient to  compensate  Commissioners  for 
the  time  which  they  must  devote  to  Com- 
mission business.  Moreover,  under  5  XJJB.C. 
6316,  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  Execu- 
tive Level  V.  In  addition,  other  senior  level 
employees  of  the  Conunlssion  are  paid  at 
GS-16  level  and  above.  The  Commissioners, 
to  whom  the  Staff  Director  is  subordinate, 
however,  are  paid  at  a  rate  somewhat  below 
the  top  of  the  GS-15  level.  Thus,  the  top 
policy-making  officials  in  the  agency  are 
paid  at  a  rate  substantially  lower  than  senior 
level  employees  of  the  agency.  Should  further 
Federal  pay  raises  occiu:,  the  situation  may 
become  even  more  Inequitable.  To  adequately 
compensate  the  Commissioners  for  their  time 
and  to  eliminate  this  Inconsistency  in  pay 
scales,  it  is  proposed  that  Commissioners  be 
paid,  for  each  day  spent  In  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  Executive 
Level  IV,  computed  on  a  pro  rata  dally  basis. 

The  following  list  indicates  other  commis- 
sions and  similar  agencies  whose  members 
are  paid  at  Executive  Level  IV: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Civil  Service  Commission.  j 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  ' 

Seciiritles  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Postal  Rate  Commission. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  result  In  an  annual  increase 
of  cost  to  the  government  of  approximately 
six  thousand  dollars. 

SEX   DISCRIMINATION    JURISDICTION 

Section  4 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
Section  104  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967 
(42  U.S.C.  1975c(a);  71  Stet.  635).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
inunedlately  after  "religion,"  the  following: 
"sex,"  and  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  104  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "re- 
ligion," the  following:   "sex". 

An  important  recommendation  of  the  1970 
Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  the 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Women  was 
to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  ClvU  Rights  to  cover  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  sex.  In  addition,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  proposals  in  Congress 
during  the  last  two  years  to  add  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Many  Federal  equal  opportunity  require- 
ments today,  such  as  Title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Executive  Order  11246. 
as  amended,  cover  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex.  as  well  as  discrimination  against 
minorities.  Extending  the  Commission's  Jiirls- 
dlctlon  would  provide  the  Conunlssion  com- 
parable Jurisdiction  to  that  held  by  two 
major  Federal  civil  rights  programs. 

WhUe  several  Federal  agencies  axe  con- 
cerned with  the  statxis  of  women,  all  are 
limited  in  that  none  are  empowered  to  ex- 
amine and  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  full  range  of  women's  issues.  Further- 
more, none  are  empowered  to  appraise  Fed- 
eral performance  in  this  area.  The  Commis- 
sion's Federal  monitoring  responsibility  Is 
now  limited  in  that  It  cannot  examine  an 
area  which  represented,  for  example,  19  per- 
cent of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission's  caseload  In  1970.  Thus,  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  would  provide  a 
focal  point  in  the  Federal  Government  re- 
garding women's  Issues  and  fill  a  void  which 
now  exists. 

While  there  are  some  differences,  many 
parallels  exist  between  race  and  sex  dis- 
crimination. Institutional  policies  and  prac- 


tices relnf<M«e  both,  and  minority  women. 
In  particular,  are  the  recipients  of  double 
discrimination. 

Additional  fact-finding  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  women  is  needed.  Although  more 
Information  than  ever  before  seems  available 
regarding  the  role  and  status  of  women  in 
American  society,  on  close  examination, 
much  of  the  information  is  meager,  reveal- 
ing blatant  male-female  disparities  only  for 
several  traditional  indicators  of  status.  The 
Information  which  is  available,  however,  in- 
dictates  the  depth  and  severity  of  the 
problem. 

The  Commission  Is  prepared  to  undertake 
a  significant  program  in  the  area  of  sex 
discrimination.  Among  the  Issues  prc^>osed 
for  study  are  ones  dealing  with  women  and 
the  administration  of  Justice,  including  cor- 
rectional institutions,  women  and  the  Job 
market,  the  legal  status  of  women,  political 
participation  of  women,  sex  discrimination  in 
hoxising  ptrograms  and  in  education.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  would  prepare  and 
publish  appropriate  clearlng;house  publica- 
tions on  women's  rights,  monitor  sex  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  programs  and  handle 
complaints  of  sex  discrimination.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  of  adding  sex  discrimination  to  the 
mandate  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
would  be  one  million  dollars. 

EXTENSION    or  THE   TERM    or  THE  COMMISSION 
ON    CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Section  5 

Sec.  5.  Section  104(b)  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c(b) :  71  Stat.  636). 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  "January  31,  1973"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor,  "the  last  day  of  fiscal  year 
1978." 

Unless  extended  by  Congress  the  Com- 
mission will  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after 
submission  of  its  final  report,  on  January  31, 
1973. 

This  amendment  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  for  a  period  of  five  years 
coterminous  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  calendar  year  1978. 

The  Commission's  principal  function  re- 
mains to  find  facts.  During  the  life  of  the 
Commission  several  Federal  civil  rights  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  major  changes  in 
Federal.  State  and  local  policies  concerning 
civil  rights  have  taken  place.  The  problems 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Commission 
in  1967.  however,  continue  to  exist  and 
deserve  further  attention  by  the  Commis- 
sion. There  Is  a  continuing  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  Executive  Branch 
whose  main  function  is  to  appraise  the 
changing  status  of  civil  rights,  both  to  point 
out  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  to 
point  out  the  areas  where  discrimination 
persists. 

There  is  also  a  continuing  need  for  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  examine  the  Impact  of 
the  Federal  laws  and  policies  on  civil  rights 
problems.  As  the  Commission  recently  found, 
new  laws  and  policies  are  not  enough.  A  clear, 
strong  commitment  backed  up  by  adequate 
enforcement  machinery  is  needed  to  make 
real  progress  in  the  civil  rights  field.  The 
Commission  has  yet  to  see  that  high  a  degree 
of  commitment  or  strong  enforcement  ma- 
chinery. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Commission 
has  turned  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
problems  of  minority  groups  other  than 
blacks.  During  the  last  few  years,  the  Com- 
mission has  Issued  several  reports  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  problems  of  Mexican 
Americans  and  has  focxised  attention  on  this 
particular  minority  group  throiigh  the  hear- 
ing process  and  various  State  Advisory  Com- 
mltee  activities.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Commission  is  preparing  for  a  major  hearing 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  problems  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States.   The   Conunlssion   has    also   devoted 
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more  of  its  resources^  to  the  problems  of 
American  Indians  and  will  soon  be  publish- 
ing a  Handbook  on  Indian  Rights. 

Despite  the  Commission's  increasing  focus 
on  the  problems  of  various  minorities  that 
have  previously  been  ignored  by  the  Federal 
Government  there  is  a  g^at  deal  more  to  be 
done  in  these  areas.  Because  of  its  long- 
standing experience  and  expertise  in  the 
civil  rights  area,  the  Commission  is  best 
suited  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

During  the  past  14  years  there  have  been 
many  significant  accomplishments  in  civil 
rights.  Among  these  are  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  franchlsed  black 
citizens,  the  substantial  progress  made  In  the 
desegregation  of  schools,  and  Improved  em- 
ployment opportunities  which  have  resulted 
from  meaningful  government  action  to  at- 
tack the  problem  of  denials  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Despite  these  gains,  today 
there  exists  more  segregation  In  housing 
than  existed  in  1967.  This  continues  to  com- 
plicate the  desegregation  of  schools  and  the 
accessibility  by  minority  groups  to  Job  op- 
portunities in  suburban  areas.  The  trilogy  of 
segregated  housing,  poor  schooling  and  lack 
of  Job  opportunity  lead  to  the  continued 
racial  and  ethnic  polarization  of  the  Nation. 
Antipathies  and  confilcts  between  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  the  black,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  Mexican  American  and  Indian  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation  are  disturbing  Indicators 
of  continued  difficulties  in  urban  aresis.  Riots 
in  prisons  raise  serioiis  questions  concerning 
the  administration  of  Justice  behind  prison 
walls.  After  14  years  of  legislative  progress, 
it  is  not  yet  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  the  necessary  process  of 
monitoring  compliance  with  civil  rights  laws 
and  policies  and  of  designing  and  imple- 
menting new  and  improved  policies  to  meet 
n^w  problems  and  changing  conditions. 

In  1967  Congress  extended  the  Commission 
for  a  term  of  five  years  until  January  1973. 
As  a  result,  the  Commission  was  able  to 
undertake  studies  on  a  variety  of  issues  that 
would  not  have  otherwise  been  possible.  It 
has  been  able  to  plan  for  longer  range  proj- 
ects and  to  carry  out  a  more  comprehensive 
agency  program.  For  example,  it  has  been 
possible  to  undertake  a  long-range  study  of 
Mexican  American  educational  opportunities 
in  the  Southwest  and  issue  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  various  aspects  of  that  Issue  (the 
project  Is  still  underway) . 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  Commission  con- 
tinues, it  should  be  extended  for  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
functions  on  a  sovmd  and  efficient  basis.  An 
extension  for  five  years  would  best  provide 
that  opportunity. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  MAXIMUM  FAT  rOR 

CONSULTANTS 

Section  6 

Sec.  6.  Section  105  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1976d;  71  Stat.  636),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  105(a)  by  striking  out  in 
the  last  sentence  thereof  "as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  Augiist  2,  1948  (60 
Stat.  810:  5  U.S.C.  55a) ,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  m  excess  of  $ioo  per  diem," 
and  substituting  therefor  "as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  Title  5,  U.S.C,  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  in  excess  of  the  daily 
equivalent  paid  for  positions  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  Title  6,  U.S.C.". 

Under  present  limitations,  the  Commission 
may  pay  experts  and  consultants  a  maximum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  day. 

This  amendment  wovUd  provide  a  new 
maximum  pay  level  for  experts  and  consult- 
ants. 

Under  existing  legislation,  a  separate  con- 
gressional enactment  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  experts  and  consultants  to  reflect  higher 
living  costs  and  higher  pay  rates  for  both 


public  and  private  employment.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  severely  handicapped  by 
this  limitation  in  its  ability  to  retain  quali- 
fied experts  and  consultants. 

This  problem  is  ciu-rently  more  acute  since 
many  other  Federal  agencies  now  are  author- 
ized to  compensate  experts  and  consultants 
at  rates  greater  than  one  hundred  dollars 
per  day.  In  addition.  limitations  on  com- 
pensation which  may  be  paid  by  other  agen- 
cies are  often  stated  in  terms  of  the  general 
pay  schedule  for  Federal  employees,  i>ermlt- 
tlng  increases  in  consultant  pay  pursuant  to 
increases  In  the  general  schedule.  In  order  to 
compete  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with  private  employers  for  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants,  the  Commission 
must  be  able  to  pay  a  rate  of  compensation 
which  can  keep  pace  with  future  economic 
developments,  and  with  pay  scales  of  other 
agencies.  This  amendment  would  permit  the 
Commission  to  do  so  by  seating  step  10  of 
OS-15  as  the  maximum  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  experts  and  consultants. 

The  following  is  a  partial  lUt  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  their  limitations  on 
consultants'  pay.  including  a  computation  of 
the  current  daily  rate: 

Agency,  Limitation,  and  Computdd'^Daily 
Rate 

Department  of  Commerce,  OS-IS.  $138.48 
per  day. 

General  Services  Administration,  GS-16, 
step   10;    $127.92  per  day. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  OS-15, 
step  10;   $127.92  per  day. 

Department  of  Justice,  GS-15.  step  10; 
$127.92  per  day. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, aS-15,  step  10;  $127.92  per  day. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish  Speaking  People,  GS-18,  $138.48 
per  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  result  in  an  annual  increase 
of  cost  to  the  government  of  approximately 
twenty  five  hundred  dollars. 

ELIMINATION    OF    THE    LIMITATION    ON    ANNUAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  7 

Sec.  7.  Section  106  of  the  OivU  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1976e;  71  Stat.  636),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  106.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

There  are  two  Important  reasons  for  re- 
moving the  statutory  celllog  on  ths  Commis- 
sion's annual  appropriation.  First,  such  a 
celling  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule; 
most  Federal  agency  operating  budgets,  as 
opposed  to  grant  programs,  have  open-ended 
appropriations  provisions.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, every  annual  aproprlatlon  reqilest  Is  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  review  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. Under  the  existing  legislation,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  increase  the  Conunlsslon's 
annual  appropriation,  the  Congress  must 
first  go  through  the  complicated  and  time- 
consuming  process  of  amending  the  Commis- 
sion statute.  Removal  of  the  celling  would 
permit  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  Congress  to  determine  the  Commis- 
sion's financial  needs  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  review  of  the  agency's  work  In  light 
of  the  country's  needs,  without  the  hlnder- 
ances  and  delay  Imposed  ty  the  necessity  to 
seek  new  authorization  legislation. 

Second,  the  maximum  amount  set  by  the 
ceiling  is  arbitrary  and  has  created  a  situa- 
tion where  at  times  the  Commission's 
operating  budget  has  had  to  absorb  various 
cost  increases.  The  maximum  amount  of  the 
limitation  has  been  raised  three  times  since 
it  was  first  passed  in  1967  in  order  to  cover 
increased  costs  and  to  provide  for  a  small 
increase  in  the  "real"  budget  of  the  Com- 
mission. Despite  these  increases,  there  has 


not  been  any  appreciable  Increase  in  perma- 
nent staff  positions  or  in  the  Commission's 
program.  Costs,  such  as  salary  increases  for 
Federal  employees,  travel,  maUings,  etc., 
however,  are  continuing  to  rise  and  in  a 
short  time  the  latest  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation celling  to  $4  million  vrill  be  insuf- 
ficient to  fund  the  Conunlssion  at  even  its 
present  operating  level.  Complete  removal 
of  the  apppoprlatlons  oelllng  would  permit 
the  funding  ot  Commission  activities  in  a 
manner  which  allows  for  increasing  costs 
without  forcing  a  reduction  in  operations.  If 
the  OommlBslon  is  to  be  an  effective  agency. 
It  must  be  free,  as  are  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  seek  the  fxuids  it 
needs  on  an  annual  basis  without  an  arbi- 
trary limit  on  its  appropriation. 

Exhibit    4 
OmcE  OF  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  25, 1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Buggs,  ' 

Staff  Director-desiffnate, 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  Jonathan  W.  Fleming,  Room 
600. 1121  Vermont  Avenue  N.W. 
Dear  Mr.  Staff  Dxrector:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  January  18,  1972,  re- 
questing advice  on  a  draft  bill,  "To  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  five  years, 
to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commiasloii 
to  Include  discrimination  because  of  sex,  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  Commission  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes." 

Subject  to  the  deletion  of  subsection  6(b) , 
as  agreed  uix>n  by  our  respective  staffs,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
legislative  proposal  to  the  Congress  and.  Its 
enactment  woiild  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Wilfred  H.  Rommxl, 
Assistant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference. 


Mr.  BOGGB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  extend  and  expand  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Since  it  was  established  as  a  temporary 
agency  in  1957,  the  Commission  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  investigate  and  re- 
port civil  rights  violations.  Its  duties  and 
importance  have  grown  with  the  body  of 
civil  rights  legislation  passed  during  the 
past  decade.  It  has  served  as  the  Federal 
Government's  watchdog  on  civil  rights 
matters,  drawing  attention  to  areas  of 
noncompliance  and  serving  as  a  clearing- 
house for  civil  rights  information.  This 
work  is  valuable  and  it  should,  I  believe, 
be  continued  for  5  years  beyond  its  ex- 
piration in  January  of  1972. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  cur- 
rently authorized  to  investigate  cases  of 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion and  national  origin  only.  The  legis- 
lation that  is  being  introduced  today 
would  open  the  way  for  the  Commission 
to  investigate  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
as  well.  This  is  an  area  of  discrimination 
that  has  been  neglected  for  far  too  long, 
and  I  strongly  favor  bringing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
to  bear  on  it. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Scott  and  Hart 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  authorization  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. 

It  will  do  several  things:  First,  extend 
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the  Commission  on  CivU  Rights  for  a 
period  of  5  years  beyond  its  current  ex- 
piration date  of  January  30,  1972;  sec- 
ond, expand  the  Commission's  jurisdic- 
ticm  to  include  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex;  third,  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission;  and  fourth, 
Improve  the  operating  procedures  of  the 
Commission  to  bring  it  into  parity  with 
other  Federal  commissions  and  agencies. 
I  am  partictilarly  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  cover  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex.  Doing  so  will  permit  this 
Agency  to  make  recommendations  for 
Federal  action  in  this  area,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  central  location  for  Federal  con- 
sideration of  sex  discrimination. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.J.  Res.  194.  A  joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  reques^ting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim November  11  of  each  year  as 
"World  War  I  Veterans  Day."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WORLD  WAR  1  VETERANS  DAT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
resolution  to  establish  November  11  as 
"World  War  I  Veterans  Day." 

This  resolution  would  acknowledge  the 
observance  of  November  11  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  American  heritage.  It 
authorizes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  November  11  as  "World  War 
I  Veterans  Day." 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  all  across 
this  land  millions  of  individuals  will  re- 
joice at  the  renewed  recognition  of  the 
armistice  that  ended  World  War  I. 

Now  veterans  groups,  churches,  histor- 
ical societies  and  affiliated  organizations 
can  conduct  their  commemorative  events 
on  November  11  with  the  knowledge  that 
Congress  does  remember  the  sacrifices  of 
thousands  of  American  soldiere  who  en- 
tered the  fighting  in  France  and  Ger- 
many in  1917  and  1918.  We  remember 
their  sacrifice  and  we  continue  to  be 
grateful  for  it. 

I  have  received  so  many  letters  and 
telegrams  from  interested  citizens  who 
are  dismayed  at  the  seeming  insensltlvity 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  changing 
the  celebration  of  a  day  that  is  so  mean- 
ingful to  them.  Now  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  preserve  the  memory  of 
those  who  fought  and  gave  their  lives  in 
the  First  World  War. 

Mr.  President,  although  more  than  a 
half  century  has  passed  since  the  Armis- 
tice was  signed,  the  day  is  no  less  sig- 
nificant today  than  it  was  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918. 

This  bill  to  restore  November  11  as 
"World  War  I  Veterans  Day"  will  restore 
the  honor  of  this  important  day  that  it 
deserves.  We  will  have  the  gratitude  of 
countless  Americans,  both  veteran  and 
nonveteran,  for  recognizing  that  No- 
vember 11  is  not  just  another  day— it 
is  a  day  celebrating  peace — and  that  is 
a  day  to  be  remembered. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
SJ.  Res.  195.  A  joint  resolution  rela- 
tive to  a  "health  bill  of  rights."  Referred 


to  the  Cotamittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  health 
care  crisis  in  America  grows  more  acute 
with  each  passing  day.  The  failure  of  our 
health  delivery  system  has  been  evident 
for  years  and  yet  we  have  not  found  the 
time  to  institute  the  comprehensive 
overhaul  so  vitally  needed.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  meet  head-on  the  challenge 
of  health  care  and  health  insurance  re- 
form during  this  year.  There  are  various 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress,  dif- 
fering profoundly  in  their  scope  and 
effect.  I  am  confident  that  careful  eval- 
uation by  the  Congress  will  conclude  that 
the  system  is  in  need  of  comprehensive 
change,  not  patchwork  reforms.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1971  I  cosponsored  S.  3,  the 
Health  Security  Act  of  1971,  in  the  belief 
that  that  proposal  can  best  solve  our 
health  care  organization  and  delivery 
crisis.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
on  that  bill  during  this  session. 

The  comparison  between  the  United 
States  and  other  major  industrial  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  field  of  health  Is 
shocking.  Our  rates  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality lag  far  behind  many  countries.  In 
infant  mortality,  the  United  States  ivnks 
j20th  among  industrial  powers.  We  are 
'18th  in  life  expectancy  for  males  and 
11th  in  life  expectancy  for  females. 

In  the  United  States,  the  health  of 
nonwhlte  citizens  is  in  many  categories 
twice  as  bad  as  that  of  white  citizens.  The 
poor,  minorities  and  the  aging  become 
the  commonest  victims  of  our  failing 
health  care  system.  Doctors  are  maldis- 
tributed,  creating  a  situation  where  large 
areas  of  rural  America  and  many  inner- 
city  neighborhoods  have  no  access  to  a 
family  doctor.  The  cost  of  drugs,  pl«rsl- 
cian,  and  hospital  fees,  and  inpatient 
and  outpatient  care  is  sksn-ocketing,  and 
a  major  Federal  study  made  in  1971  fore- 
casts that  medical  expenses  will  rise  50 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  this  decade. 
Certainly  the  time  to  act^is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  "health  bill  of  rights"  setting  forth  10 
fundamental  points  protecting  the  rights 
of  patients.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  joint 
resolution  will  pass  the  Senate  and  that 
its  provisions  will  be  incorporated  into 
any  health  insurance  program  that 
passes  the  Congress. 

I  thihk  we  need  to  focus  on  the  reason 
for  any  comprehensive  reform — that  the 
system  be  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient  and  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  those  who  provide  health  care  services. 
Too  often  Members  of  both  Houses  tend 
to  think  of  new  programs  in  terms  of  ad- 
ministration and  more  efficient  reim- 
bursement to  doctors  and  hospitals. 
While  that  is  an  important  element  of 
any  legislation,  the  primary  element 
should  be  the  benefit  conferred  on  those 
receiving  health  care  services. 

I  believe  it  Is  fimdamental  that  any 
law  establishing  a  system  of  national 
health  insurance  must  carry  a  clear 
statement  of  the  rights  and  protections 
such  a  system  will  provide  for  all  citizens 
in  America.  Just  a  glance  at  the  past  5 
years  of  medicare  and  medicaid  adminis- 
tration should  be  proof  enough  of  that 
need.  We  have  seen  the  shuttling  of  pa- 
tients from  private  hospitals  to  over- 


crowded public  facilities.  We  have  seen 
conditions  in  nursing  homes  reach  the 
point  of  unimaginable  horror  for  our 
aged  and  sick  citizens.  The  abuses  in  the 
system  would  fill  several  pages.  Bvxely, 
the  Congress  never  intended  that  medi- 
care become  an  instrument  of  abuse,  but 
we  know  that  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  many  instances.  The  simple 
safeguards  of  human  dignity  and  justice 
incorporated  into  the  "Health  Bill  of 
Rights"  were  never  a  part  of  medicare 
legislation.  I  believe  that  the  past  5 
years  of  experience  should  be  a  lesson 
to  us  that  any  new  legislation  shoidd 
contain  fundamental  safeguards  for 
those  primary  beneficiaries  of  health 
care — all  our  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
fimdamental  principle. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Parren 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland  has  introduced 
a  companion  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  simamarized 
effectively  and  succinctly  the  10  major 
provisions  In  the  "Health  Bill  of  Rights." 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  after 
a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  and  remarks  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  195 

Resolved,  That  every  resident  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  right  to  the  best  health  care 
available  without  regard  to  his  or  her  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  geographical 
location,  or  ability  to  pay.  This  right  to 
health  care  shall  be  protected  under  the  "due 
process"  and  "equal  protection"  clauses  of 
the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

Neither  a  patient's  age  nor  sex  shall  be 
used  for  discriminatory  purposes  In  the  pro- 
vision of  care,  nor  shall  certain  age  or  sex 
groups  be  used  for  experimentation  without 
full  medical  justification  and  Informed  con- 
sent. 

Health  care.  Including  medical  assistance, 
shall  in  no  way  violate  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  privacy  and  of  protection 
against  self-incrimination;  these  rights  shall 
prevail  diu-lng  examination,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  and  shall  govern  the  maintenance 
of  aU  health  records,  verbal  or  recorded. 

Except  under  emergency  circumstances, 
each  patient  must  be  Informed  of  the  treat- 
ment he  Is  to  receive,  of  the  persons  who 
will  provide  that  treatment,  of  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  (whether  It  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted procedvire  or  experimental),  and  of 
the  anticipated  risks  and  benefits  of  such 
treatment  to  the  extent  they  are  known.  The 
patient  has  the  right  to  give  or  to  withhold 
consent  to  treatment. 

Where  an  Individual  patient  cannot  give 
Informed  consent  to  recommended  treat- 
ment because  of  medical  disability,  language 
barrier,  or  condition  of  confinement,  such 
consent  must  be  sought  from  next  of  kin, 
guardians,  or  others  who  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  patient's  legal  and  moral 
rights.  Should  no  one  come  forth  or  be  dis- 
covered, the  physician  or  Institution  provid- 
ing care  shall  thereupon  assume  such  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  relationship  between  the  patient  and 
the  provider  of  care  shall  be  free  of  any  repre- 
sentatives of  enforcetment,  investigative, 
financial,  religious,  or  social  agencies  except 
as  specifically  requested  or  approved  by  the 
Informed  patient  and  without  dviress. 

No  person  In  need  of  medical  assistance 
may  be  turned  away  or  otherwise  abandoned 
by  any  Individual  or  organization,  public  or 
private,  citable  of  providing  such  aaslstiaioe. 
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This  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  In  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  Informed  consent. 

All  persons  have  the  right  to  advocate  and 
work  for  change  In  the  provision  of  health 
care;  such  activity  shall  not  be  used  to  deny 
any  person  access  to  care  at  any  time  of  need 
or  the  protections  of  all  rights  and  guaran- 
tees. 

Every  person  has  a  right  to  all  Information 
of  a  public  nature  which  indicates  the  ade- 
quacy, efficacy,  and  economy  of  health  care 
provided  directly  or  through  third  parties  by 
local,  county.  State,  regional,  and  national 
agencies. 

Health  care  in  the  United  States  Is  and 
shall  be  organized  to  benefit  the  general  pub- 
lic; hence,  all  policymaking  bodies  of  Institu- 
tions, organizations,  or  agencies  devoted  to 
health  care  and  which  draw  support  In  any 
form  from  public  revenues  shall  have  a  ma- 
jority representation  from  the  general  pub- 
UC.  |_ 

Reuasks  or  Representative  Parren  J.  Mit- 

CBELL  (D.  Mo.)   Before  the  House  Wats 

AND  Means  CoM&aTTEE,  November  10,  1071 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woxild  like  to 

present  to  this  Committee  the  10  brief  points 

In  the  proposed  "Health  Bill  of  Rights"  that 

I  introduced  on  November  1st.  It  Is  known  as 

H.  Res.  679. 

I.  Every  resident  of  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  the  best  health  care  available  with- 
out regard  to  his  or  her  race,  religion,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ability  to  pay. 

This  Is  a  categorical  statement  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  with 
the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu-t  In 
desegregation  and  welfare  cases,  and  would 
be  covered  by  the  "due  process"  and  "equal 
protection"  clauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  UJ8.  Constitution. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  has  said  he  thinks  health 
Is  a  right — one  of  the  few  times  we  both  seem 
to  agree.  I  would  assume  that  the  "strict  con- 
structionists" he  has  nominated  to  the  High 
Coxirt  would  keep  this  in  mind  as  health 
rights  cases  come  their  way  in  the  years 
ahead. 

II.  Neither  a  patient's  age  nor  sex  shall 
be  used  for  discriminatory  purposes  In  the 
provision  of  care,  nor  shall  certain  age  or  sex 
groups  be  used  for  experimentation  without 
full  medical  justification  and  informed  con- 
sent. 

For  years  we  have  exploited  the  aged,  the 
mentally  retarded.  Blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties, the  poor,  and  those  In  detention  centers 
for  experimentation.  Puerto  Rlcan,  Chlcano, 
and  Black  women  on  welfare  were  the  first 
guinea  pigs  for  oral  contraceptives  10  and  16 
years  ago.  Only  last  year,  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  had  to  put  out  new, 
stronger  regulations  to  insure  the  getting 
of  Informed  consent  from  patients  being 
used  by  drug  companies  for  a  variety  of 
dangerous  tests. 

Now,  with  the  aged  getting  increased  at- 
tention, a  whole  new  frontier  of  drugs  and 
devices  for  old  people  is  opening  up.  We  must 
make  sure  that  such  research  and  experi- 
mentation Is  carried  out  vsrlth  the  patients' 
rights  fully  protected  rather  than  circum- 
vented under  a  loose  national  health  Insiir- 
ance  system. 

III.  Health  care.  Including  medical  assist- 
ance, shall  In  no  way  violate  the  Constitu- 
tional giiaranty  of  privacy  and  of  protection 
against  self-incrimination;  these  rights  shall 
prevail  during  examination,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  and  shall  govern  the  maintenance 
of  aU  health  records,  verbal  or  recorded. 

Privacy  is  as  important  to  a  poor  child 
from  a  welfare  family  as  it  is  to  a  wealthy 
youngster.  If  they  are  to  be  poked  and  probed 
by  a  doctor,  let  it  be  done  with  the  curtains 
drawn.  Unfortunately,  this  simple  courtesy — 
Which  can  be  translated  Into  a  human 
tight — Is  less  available  to  the  poor  and  the 
middle-class  and  most  available  to  the  rich. 


But  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  more 
basic  Issue.  If  everyone  Is  to  be  entitled  to 
health  care,  then  theoretically  there  can  be 
a  health  record  on  every  citizen — bis  heart- 
beat, drinking  habits,  sex  life,  blood  type, 
rate  of  metaboUsm,  and  so  forth.  We  must 
make  plain  to  everyone  that  this  Is.  private, 
privileged  information  that  belongs  to  the 
patient. 

A  system  of  national  health  Insurance  that 
does  not  have  safeguards  against  Invasions  of 
privacy  and  self-incrimination  will  be  con- 
sidered yet  another  hoax  by  the  people  of 
America.  That  must  never  happen.  And  let 
Congress  say  so. 

IV.  Except      under      emergency     clrcum- 
■"-stances,  each  patient  must  be  Informed  of 

the  treatment  he  Is  to  receive,  of  the  persons 
who  wUl  provide  that  treatment,  of  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  (whether  it  Is  gen- 
erally accepted  procedure  or  expterlmental), 
and  the  anticipated  risks  and  benefits  of  such 
treatment  to  the  extent  they  are  shown.  The 
patient  has  the  right  to  give  or  to  withhold 
consent  to  treatment. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  Is  a  re-statement  of 
what  our  Nation  already  agreed  to  at  Nurem- 
burg  and  Helsinki  following  World  War  II. 
We  vowed,  along  with  all  other  civilized 
States  In  the  world,  that  the  horrors  of  Nazi 
"experimental  medicine"  would  never  again 
take  place.  A  sick  person  must  have  the  right 
to  know  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  him — 
and  who  will  be  responsible  for  It — and  he 
must  retain  the  right  to  say  "No". 

But  I  am  proposing  this  particular  section 
because  I  think  American  doctors  handle 
patients  the  way  Nazi  doctors  handled  con- 
centration camp  Internees.  What  this  state- 
ment recognizes  is  that,  under  national 
health  Insurance,  everyone  benefits,  every- 
one pays,  and  everyone  participates. 

In  America  today,  the  average  person  has 
better  than  a  high  school  education.  That 
means  our  citizens — even  under  the  stress  of 
Illness — can  understand  many  details  of  sick- 
ness and  treatment  that  might  have  been 
beyond  the  Imagination  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers.  So  I  think  It  Is  worth  stating  that 
patients — those  who  receive  health  care — 
have  a  right  to  participate  as  fully  as  possible 
In  the  delivery  of  that  care.  I  offer  this  not  as 
dim  Ideal  but  as  a  practical.  Immediate 
reality. 

V.  Where  an  individual  patient  cannot  give 
informed  consent  to  recommended  treatment 
because  of  medical  disability,  language  bar- 
rier, or  condition  of  confinement,  such  con- 
sent must  be  sought  from  next  of  kin,  guard- 
ians, or  others  who  would  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  the  patient's  legal  and  moral  rights. 

Universal  entitlement  means  the  gathering 
In  of  everyone  and  the  government  being  re- 
sponsible for  everyone.  We  know  that  such  a 
proposition  is  almost  impossible  to  realize. 
However,  It  is  not  Impossible — In  fact.  It  Is 
quite  necesary — that  government  at  least  In- 
dicate to  all  citizens  that  their  rights  will  be 
protected,  regardless  of  the  circumstances. 

Such  a  statement,  promulgated  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  would  be  the  signal  to  the 
ultimate  administering  agency  of  national 
health  Insurance  to  get  its  machinery  mov- 
ing on  responsibility.  We  must  affirm  that 
no  man  Is  an  island,  nor  will  any  man  be- 
come an  island  as  a  result  of  a  national 
health  insurance  plan. 

I  woTild  remind  this  Committee  that  no 
fewer  than  one  of  every  10  Americans  speaks, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Jewish,  or  a  variety  of 
Indian  languages  as  a  mother  tongue.  Yet 
all  of  them,  along  with  the  English-speak- 
ing Americans,  would  have  a  right  to  health 
care.  Let's  make  sure — as  we  did  not  with 
Medicare  and  Medicaid — that  neither  lan- 
guage nor  illness  nor  locality  nor  anything 
else  will  prevent  a  patient  from  maintaining 
his  right  to  Information. 

VI.  The  relationship  between  the  patient 
and  the  provider  of  care  shall  be  free  of 
any  representatives  of  enforcement.  Investi- 
gative, financial,  religious,  or  social   agen- 


cies, except  as  specifically  requested  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Informed  patient  and  without 
duress. 

If  we  are  concerned  with  the  health  of 
the  individual  citizen  and  intend  to  cover 
his  every  health  need,  then  we  had  better 
make  sure  these  needs  are  not  Interfered 
vflth  by  persons  who  have  other  business 
in  mind.  We  must  let  doctors  and  hospitals 
know  that  their  primary  duty  under  na- 
tional health  insurance  would  be  to  take 
care  of  the  health  problems  of  our  citizens. 
And  we  must  get  police.  Insurance  investiga- 
tors, private  detectives,  shakedown  artists, 
collection  agencies,  and  the  welfare  depart- 
ment out  of  the  way  unless  or  .imtU  the 
patient  himself  allows  them  in. 

Vn.  No  person  In  need  of  medical  assist- 
ance may  be  turned  away  or  otherwise 
abandoned  by  any  individual  or  organiza- 
tion, public  or  private,  capable  of  providing 
such  assistance.  This  shall  not  be  construed 
to  be  In  conflict  with  the  principle  of  In- 
formed consent.  • 

Here  we  would  try  to  set  the  record 
straight  for  both  the  patient  and  the  doctor. 
To  the  patient  we  say:  "Look  here,  universal 
health  Insurance  means  just  that:  wherever 
you  may  be.  In  whatever  condition,  someone 
with  medical  knowledge  will  take  care  of  you. 
You  will  receive  whatever  care  Is  possible  and 
needed,  within  the  context  of  all  your  rights." 
And  to  the  doctor  we  say:  "Don't  shrink  from 
exercising  your  best  medical  Judgment  when- 
ever It's  needed.  Do  your  job  as  best  you  can 
as  a  real  professional  and  don't  worry  about 
'getting  Involved."  We  want  you  Involved." 

This  provision  would  extend  the  so-called 
"Good  Samaritan"  law  and  free  doctors  and 
hospitals  from  the  threat  of  suits  where  no 
such  law  now  exist^. 

We  cannot  have  a  contradictory  standard: 
national  health  coverage  along  with  an 
abandonment  loophole.  Today,  even  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  no  aged  or  poor  per- 
son Is  guaranteed  health  service;  a  doctor  or 
hospital  may  opt  out  of  the  plan  and  all 
their  patients  left  to  drift.  I  would  hope 
this  never  happens  under  national  health 
Insurance. 

VIII.  All  persons  have  the  right  to  advo- 
vate  and  work  for  change  In  the  provision 
of  health  care:  such  activity  shall  not  be 
used  to  deny  any  person  access  to  care  at 
any  time  of  need  or  the  protections  of  all 
rights  and  guarantees. 

This  Committee  knows  far  better  than  I 
the  degree  to  which  health  is  becoming  a 
vast,  complicated,  growing  Industry.  As  such. 
It  Is  sudering  all  the  growing  pains  of  a 
full-fledged  Industry:  labor  organizing,  con- 
sumer pressures,  nurses'  strikes,  Intern  pro- 
tests, community  action,  and  so  on.  And 
that's  the  vfiy  It's  going  to  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  With 
the  advent  of  national  health  insurance,  the 
pressures  for  change  will  grow  faster  and 
stronger.  »— 

Today  as  In  the  past,  hospitals  can  shut 
out  union  organizers,  militant  nurses  and 
young  doctors,  community  activists  poverty 
lawyers  and  others.  I  am  told  that  some 
hospitals  will  refuse  to  treat  or  provide  any 
care  for  such  "troublemakers." 

Maybe  that  sort  of  thing  can  exist  when 
public  health  service  Is  divided  between  pub- 
lic and  private  Institutions.  But  with  the 
advent  of  national  health  Insurance,  our 
health  system  will  be  national  and  public. 
Everyone  will  have  a  stake  In  It  and — being 
Americans — some  people  may  turn  to  mlll- 
'tance.  But  they — even  these  "troublemsik- 
ers" — must  still  be  given  the  right  of  access 
to  health  care.  They  cannot  and  mtist  not  be 
abandoned  by  the  health  Industry. 

IX.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  all  Infor- 
mation of  a  public  nature  which  indicates 
the  adequacy,  efficacy,  and  economy  of  health 
oare  provided  directly  or  through  third 
parties  by  local,  county,  and  state,  regional, 
and  national  agencies.  t. 

Earlier  in  my  testimony,  Mr  .'Chairmen,  I 
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noted  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
asking  all  public  servants  to  be  more  account- 
able for  their  actions.  The  principle  of  "open 
books"  Is  strongly  rooted  in  America.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  reaffirm  this  principle  at  the 
very  time  we  enimclate  a  system  of  national 
health  coverage. 

PVjr  the  past  two  years,  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  heard  witnesses  from  insur- 
ance companies,  hospitals,  and  medical  as- 
sociations try  to  cover  up  their  lack  of  infor- 
mation. Indicate  they  Just  didn't  know  the 
facts  about  Important  aspects  of  health  care 
and  costs,  and  confess  to  not  knowing  things 
they  promised  the  Congress  they  would 
know. 

The  disease  of  misinformation  and  no- 
informatlon  has  infected  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  most  State  health  agen- 
cies as  well.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post,  written  by 
a  medical  reporter,  Mr.  Mai  Schechter,  and 
his  experience  with  the  sectety  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

We  cannot  tolerate  this  sort  of  thing  with 
present  government  health  plans.  Think  how 
much  worse  off  we  wUl  be  If  citizens  do  not 
have  access  to  public  Information  telling 
•  them  how  well — or  how  badly — the  national 
health  Insurance  plan  Is  working.  And  think 
how  much  worse  off  the  Congress  will  be  If 
this  ninth  provision  In  our  "Health  Bill  of 
Rights"  is  omitted  trona.  the  overall  legisla- 
tion. 

X.  Health  care  In  the  United  States  is  and 
shall  be  organized  to  benefit  the  general  pub- 
lic; hence,  all  policy-making  bodies  of  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  or  agencies  devoted 
to  health  care  and  which  draw  support  In 
any  form  from  public  revenues  shall  have  a 
majority  representation  from  the  general 
^  public. 

This  may  be  the  most  controversial  of 
the  ten  provisions  and,  hence,  has  been  kept 
to  the  last.  However,  as  this  Committee 
knows,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  have  already  acceded  to  the  princi- 
ple of  majority  representation  for  consum- 
ers on  health  planning  boards  set  up  under 
the  so-called  "Partnership  for  Health"  Act 
Public  Law  89-749.  Neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters set  up  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  continued  under  HEW  have  also 
had  majority  policy  control  by  consumers. 
So  the  Idea  Is  not  new.  Hovirever,  what  would 
be  new  Is  the  universal  application  of  that 
Idea  to  all  agencies  In  a  national  health  In- 
surance system. 

I  think  it  Is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into 
particulars  as  to  how  this  would  be  done. 
There  are  many  models  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, urban  planning,  agricultural  coopera- 
tives, and  housing  to  help  the  responsible 
agency  work  out  details  applicable  to  na- 
tional health  insurance.  But  now  is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  again  enunciate  the  princi- 
ple of  public  control  of  health  delivery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  ten  provisions  of  a 
proposed  "Health  Bill  of  Rights"  were 
brought  to  my  attention  by  their  sponsor, 
the  American  Patients  Association.  However, 
I  would  like  to  add  that  responsible  organi- 
zations representing  organized  medicine 
have  also  seen  the  need  to  lay  out  the  rights 
of  the  patient. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
woiild  submit  for  the  record  a  very  fine  state- 
ment Issued  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals.  The  JCAH  Is  com- 
posed of  members  representing  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  American  College  of  Surglbns,  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging, 
and  the  American  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion. 

While  this  is  an  excellent  statement,  th« 
JOAH  can  apply  It  to  only  about  half  the 
hospitals  of  the  U.S.;  the  remainder  are  not 
JCAH-accredited.  Further,  the  JCAH  has.no 
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enforcement  mechanism  to  make  sure  the 
ideas  In  this  preamble  are  actually  carried 
forward  by  accredited  hospitals. 

Therefoire,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  come  forward  with  a  clear  state- 
ment of  patient  rights  at  the  very  time  we 
build  a  national  health  insurance  system. 
Such  a  statement  would  not  protect  any  one 
special  group — the  poor,  the  rich,  dootore,  or 
hospitals.  A  "Health  Bill  of  Rights"  Is  needed 
by  all  Americans,  wherever  they  appear  In 
the  health  delivery  system.  It  Is  a  basic  state- 
ment of  trust  and  justice,  a  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  regardless  of 
the  misfortune  he  may  endure  In  Ulness.  It 
will  let  every  American  know  that  his  govern- 
ment is  as  concerned  about  hiunan  rights  as 
about  medical  bills.  Above  all,  it  is  a  clear 
statement  of  shared  responsibility,  shared 
commitment,  and  shared  trust  between  pa- 
tient and  provider. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  wish  to  thank  you 
and  this  Committee  for  the  chance  to  In- 
troduce the  concept  and  language  of  a 
"Health  BUI  of  Rights"  Into  your  delibera- 
tions on  National  Health  Insurance. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    2198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2198,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  summer  youth  sports  program. 

S.    2323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taljiadge,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pot-bright) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2223,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2579,  the 
ocean  mammals  bill. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2812,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

S.    2946 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2946,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for 
remedies  of  defects  without  charge,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    3036 

At  the  request  of  ^.^r.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3036.  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Davis -Bacon  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act, 
and  related  provisions  of  law. 

S.    3058 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3058,  the 
Solid  Waste  Management  Act. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
last  full  calendar  week  in  April  of  each 
year  as  "National  Secretaries  Week." 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoL- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  period  beginning 
March  26,  1972,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War,  Missing 
in  Action,"  and  to  designate  Sunday, 
March  26,  1972,  as  a  national  day  of 
prayer  for  these  Americans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  BESOLtmON    145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 145,  urging  the  Voice  of  America 
to  broadcast  in  the  Yiddish  language  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  BESOLXmON  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bricht)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  232,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  remainder  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated  for  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  for  fiscal  1972  be 
immediately  released  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 — 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  SSS,  859,  860,  AND  862 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allen)  submitted  four  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   863   AND   864 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table) . 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2515),  supra. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PACKAOING  ACT 
OP  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    861 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commeree.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  should 
be  an  environmental  accoimting  for  all 
goods  which  enter  our  national  com- 
merce so  that  the  price  of  all  goods  re- 
flects not  only  the  costs  of  production  of 
the  product,  but  also  the  costs  of  dis- 
posal of  the  product  after  use,  including 
any  degradation  of  the  environment  or 
squandering  of  our  valuable  resources. 
At  present,  this  Is  certainly  not  the  case. 
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In  fact,  we  have  very  little  applied  ex- 
perience with  this  type  of  accounting 
system.  I  think  it  is  time  to  introduce 
environmental  accoimting  into  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  S.  1377, 
a  bill  dealing  with  no-deposit,  no-return 
soft  drink  and  beer  containers,  which 
would  begin  to  introduce  environmental 
accounting  into  the  market  price  of  con- 
sumer goods.  The  scope  of  this  amend- 
ment's application  of  environmental  ac- 
coimting is  intentionally  limited  to  pack- 
aging. As  a  potential  model  for  all  solid 
waste,  it  would  provide  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  economic  incentives  and  regula- 
tory mechanisms  to  encourage  the  de- 
sign, development,  production  and  use 
in  interstate  commerce  of  packaging 
which  conserves  natural  resources,  which 
minimizes  the  adverse  eonomic  and  en- 
vironmental impact  when  discarded,  and 
which  is  returned,  reused,  or  recycled  into 
the  economy. 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  provides 
economic  incentives  for  environmentally 
sound  packaging  through  the  imposition 
of  a  schedule  of  national  packaging 
charges  on  all  packaging  manufac- 
tured or  imported  into  the  United 
States,  charges  which  would  become 
effective  not  later  than  June  30,  1973. 
This  environmental  accounting  in  the 
market  price  of  commercial  packag- 
ing would  merely  be  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  total  social  costs  that  are 
presently  hidden  and  being  paid  by  the 
public  on  the  long-term  installment  plan. 

Several  factors  are  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  direct  and  indirect  social 
costs  of  packaging  and  the  charge  to  be 
applied  to  a  particular  package.  These 
factors  are  the  amount  of  recycled  mate- 
rials contained  in  such  packaging,  the 
quantity  of  solid  wastes  which  result 
from  such  packaging  in  terms  of  weight 
and  volume,  the  burden  on  solid  waste 
disposal  systems,  the  disposability  of 
such  packaging,  and  the  toxicity  and 
health  effects  of  the  disposal  of  such 
packaging.  With  the  proper  and  accurate 
accounting  of  all  these  factors  in  the 
market  price  of  a  package,  normal  eco- 
nomic competition  and  consumer  deci- 
sions should  operate  in  favor  of  the  en- 
vironmentally superior  package. 

The  amendment  to  S.  1377  provides 
that  the  funds  collected  each  fiscal  year 
as  a  result  of  these  packaging  charges 
shall  be  returned  to  local  government 
agencies  for  the  planning,  improvement, 
and  construction  of  resource  recovery 
and  solid  waste  disposal  facilities.  In  light 
of  the  tremendous  financial  burdens  on 
local  governments,  and  the  need  to  ap- 
ply advanced  resource  recovery  and  re- 
cycling techniques  on  the  municipal  and 
regional  level,  these  funds  are  badly 
needed  just  to  meet  existing  problems. 
Furthermore,  as  environmentally  sound 
packaging  is  introduced  into  commerce, 
the  funds  derived  from  the  packaging 
charges  would  diminish,  thus  making  this 
financial  mechanism  for  local  govern- 
ments self -limiting  and  elastic  to  the 
scope  of  the  problem. 

Two  years  after  the  packaging  charges 
are  put  into  effect,  the  amendment  would 
require  the  publication  of  quantitative 
and     qualitative     national     packaging 


standards.  These  standards  would  be  put 
into  effect  1  year  later.  This  regula- 
tory mechanism  would  build  on  2  years 
of  marketplace  experience  with  envi- 
ronmental accounting  and  economic  in- 
centives for  sound  packaging  and  would 
be  complementary  and  consistent  with 
the  charge  mechanism  and  economic  in- 
centives. Speciflcally,  the  standards 
would  include:  First,  minimum  per- 
centages of  recycled  materials  which 
shall  be  contained  by  such  packaging; 
second,  maximum  permissible  quantities 
of  materials  which  produce  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  when  such  packag- 
ing is  discarded;  and  third,  specific 
packaging  practices  which  shall  be  pro- 
hibited whenever  the  Administrator  has 
found  that  the  specific  practice  places 
an  unreasonable  burden  on  solid  waste 
management  systems  or  the  environment, 
or  that  such  practice  prevents  the  effec- 
tive return,  reuse,  or  recycling  of  such 
packaging. 

Such  a  coordinated  system  of  accu" 
rate  environmental  accounting  in  the 
marketplace,  and  national  packaging 
standards  to  set  limits  for  recycled  ma- 
terials and  for  practices  which  unreason- 
ably inhibit  recycling,  should  be  advo- 
cated for  all  consumer  goods  which  be- 
come jwirt  of  the  solid  waste  stream. 
These  systems,  however,  need  a  firm 
base  of  experience  and  must  be  applied 
so  that  environmental  integrity  remains 
the  primary  goal,  rather  than  mere  sim- 
plicity of  administration  or  revenue  gen- 
eration. 

Because  of  the  dearth  of  experience  in 
the  area  of  environmental  accounting, 
and  the  number  of  f8u:tors  which  should 
be  considered  in  determining  the  proper 
charge  for  a  particular  consumer  prod- 
uct, this  proposal  and  the  mechanisms  it 
suggests  are  focused  upon  consumer 
packaging.  The  ancient  medical  apho- 
rism "primum  non  nocere"  or  "flrst  of 
all  do  no  harm"  applies  in  the  case  of  in- 
stituting a  form  of  environmental  ac- 
counting. In  applying  this  procedure,  we 
must  make  sure  the  reme^  is  no  worse 
than  the  disease. 

In  making  this  system  work  with  pack- 
aging, we  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
apply  accurate  economic  marketplace 
incentives  for  the  use  of  environmen- 
tally sound  packaging.  While  relieving  a 
particularly  egregious  form  of  solid  waste 
and  misapplication  of  resources,  we  will 
also  be  perfecting  a  mechanism  that  can 
be  applied  to  a  broader  spectrum  of  con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition throughout  the  country  that  this 
society's  affluence  and  unprecedented 
capacity  to  transform  natural  materials 
and  energy  into  consumer  goods  is  not 
without  waste  and  enormous  environ- 
mental and  economic  costs.  In  the  im- 
mediate glut  and  fervor  of  commeroial 
production  and  consumption,  however, 
we  have  attempted  to  sweep  the  dis- 
carded commercial  wastes  under  the  rug, 
to  ignore  an  inevitable  portion  of  the 
total  costs  of  these  commercial  activities 
and  to  defer  the  eventual  public  pay- 
ment for  the  environmental  results  of 
the  imperfect  production  and  consump- 
tion of  consumer  goods. 

This  attitude  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. The  residues  of  our  disposable 


society  are  now  physically  piling  up  in 
front  of  us.  degrading  our  environment, 
misusing  our  limited  natural  resources 
and  exacting  an  unacceptable  claim  on 
the  public  pocketlxjok  for  inadequate 
solid  waste  management  systems. 

Let  us  look  at  the  environmental  and 
economic  impact  of  this  Nation's  mount- 
ing solid  waste  problem.  Each  year  we 
attempt  to  throw  away  8  million  auto- 
mobiles, 30  million  tons  of  paper,  48  bil- 
lion cans,  and  26  billion  bottles — enough 
to  make  a  400  billion  r  nd  heap  of  mu- 
nicipal trash  each  j.-;..  •.  And  the  bVz 
pounds  of  trash  each  one  of  us  discards 
today  will  become  8  pounds  of  daily  dis- 
cards per  person  by  1980.  With  the  per 
capita  production  of  trash  growing  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion is  growing,  the  Nation's  throwaways 
are  mounting  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

This  quantitative  incresise  in  total  solid 
waste  is  putting  an  added  burden  on 
our  present  municipal  solid  wtiste  sys- 
tems. These  systems  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  atavistic  and  presently  are  un- 
able to  dispose  of  waste  material  without 
jeoi>ardizing  public  health,  degrading 
the  environment  and  squandering'  vast 
amounts  of  natural  and  public  resources 
in  the  process. 

Each  year  our  municipalities  must 
spend  $4.5  billion  to  collect  and  attempt 
to  dispose  of  solid  waste.  As  much  Eis  40 
million  tons  of  the  paper  and  paperboard 
manufactured  in  this  country  in  a  single 
year  are  destroyed  after  a  single  use — 
burned,  left  to  rot  in  dumps,  or  left  to 
litter  highways,  waterways,  beaches,  or 
tumble  in  the  blowing  winds.  Each  ton  of 
waste  paper  that  is  not  recycled  or  re- 
used has  been  publicly  equated  with  the 
destruction  of  17  trees.  Of  course,  thisv 
would  obviously  vary  with  the  type  of 
tree,  but  if  this  accepted  figure  is  used, 
our  disposable  society  wipes  out  600  mil- 
lion trees  a  year  with  its  afiBuent  arro- 
gance and  throwaway  attitudes.  If  we 
reuse  only  half  of  our  wsiste  paper  each 
year  we  will  reduce  the  drain  on  our 
wood  resources  by  over  30  million  cords, 
or  the  equivalent  production  of  a  million 
acres  of  forest  land. 

In  addition  to  paper  and  wood  fibers  in 
our  country's  trashcans.  ordinary  mimi- 
cipal  wastes  collected  annually  contain 
10  million  tons  of  iron.  1  million  tons  of 
nonferrous  metals,  and  15  million  tons  of 
glass — valuable  resources  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1  billion.  A  recent  Battelle  Lab- 
oratories report  placed  the  amount  of 
unrecovered  resources  from  municipal 
wastes  at  $5  to  $6  billion.  And  tius  ac- 
counting does  not  include  materials  with 
recovery  potential  such  as  rubber,  glass, 
or  plastics. 

Not  only  does  the  nonrecovery  of  a 
valuable  metal  such  as  aluminum  repre- 
sent the  loss  of  some  $200  per  ton  to  the 
economy,  but  the  replacement  of  that  ton 
of  aluminum  requires  the  importation 
of  another  4  tons  of  bauxite  ore,  the  gen- 
eration of  16,000  KWH  of  electric  power 
to  convert  the  bauxite  to  aluminum,  and 
the  attempt  at  disposal  of  J  tons  of 
byproduct  mineral  wastes  without  deg- 
radation of  the  environment. 

This  country's  compulsive  obsession 
with  convenience  Items  and  elaborate 
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packaging  has  also  wasted  an  enormous 
amount  of  our  natural  and  economic  re- 
sources. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
use  of  throwaway  cans  and  nonretxim- 
able  bottles  costs  the  American  public 
$1.4  billion  in  added  purchase  costs  aJone. 
This  investment  is  tossed  out  the  window 
along  with  the  cans  and  bottles  which 
must  then  be  collected  and  disposed  of, 
adding  another  expense.  Considering  all 
packaging  that  is  thrown  away  after 
single  usage,  over  $15  billion  is  spent 
each  year  for  the  production,  one-time 
use,  discard,  collection,  and  disposal  of 
packaging  materials. 

It  Is  becoming  apparent  to  the  public 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  change  both 
our  attitude  and  our  actions  regarding 
the  solid  wastes  which  are  an  inevitable 
part  of  our  present  commercial  processes. 
Instead  of  treating  discarded  goods  as 
wastes,  we  must  regard  them  as  "re- 
sources out  of  place"  and  return,  reuse 
or  recycle  them  into  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  rather  than  relegating  them  to 
the  trash  heap. 

We  must  begin  to  implement  a  philos- 
ophy of  conservation  in  production  and 
consimiption  of  consumer  goods.  Con- 
servation in  this  sense  means  a  more  ra- 
tional and  economic  use  of  our  natural 
resources — materials  and  energy — as  well 
as  the  preservation  of  environmental 
quality. 

Environment  considerations  must  be- 
come an  important  factor  at  each  point 
of  decision  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  use, 
and  eventual  discard  of  commercial 
goods.  In  addition,  the  complete  environ- 
mental and  economic  costs  to  society  rep- 
resented by  commercial  products  should 
not  be  hidden  or  disguised,  but  should 
be  accurately  reflected  in  the  commercial 
market  price  of  these  goods  so  that  the 
consumer  can  exercise  an  informed 
choice. 

Market  price  should  reflect  the  en- 
vironmental and  economic  impact  of  con- 
sumer goods  after  they  have  been  dis- 
carded. If  the  market  price  accurately 
reflects  all  the  public  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  associated  with  a  consumer 
product,  economic  incentives  should  be 
operative  to  encourage  the  development" 
and  use  of  more  environmentally  sound 
consumers  goods,  and  act  to  accelerate 
more  economical  husbandry  of  resources 
and  environment  through  the  return, 
reuse,  and  recycling  of  materials  in  con- 
sumer goods. 


HOUSING      CONSOLIDATION      AND 
SIMPLIFICATION    ACT    OP    1971— 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  N08.  866  AND  867 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2049)  to  consolidate, 
simplify,  and  improve  laws  relative  to 
housing  and  housing  assistance. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   820 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalx) 


and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  820,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  1.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  804,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7117) .  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pish- 
ermen's  Protection  Act  of  1967. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINQS  ON'THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  will 
commence  hearings  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  on  March  6.  This  date 
was  set  after  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Senator  Hruska. 

As  usual,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture wUl  be  the  first  witness  and  we  will 
hear  Secretary  Butz  at  10  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  6.  Following  the  Sec- 
retary, we  will  hear  witnesses  from  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  which 
are  fimded  in  this  appropriation  bill. 
We  plan  on  hearing  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  witnesses  prior  to  the  Eas- 
ter recess. 

As  soon  as  possible  following  the  short 
Easter  recess,  we  will  receive  testimony 
from  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  followed  by 
non-Federal  witnesses.  I  am  making  this 
general  schedule  known  at  this  time  so 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  this  bill 
will  be  advised  and  may  plan  accord- 
ingly. 

Anyone  wishing  to  appear  before  or 
submit  testimony  to  the  subcommittee 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  clerk, 
Dudley  Miles,  room  1324,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  telephone  225-7272. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PEAC:EFUL  SETTLEMENT  OP 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  recently  about  the  President's 
revelation  of  his  concerted  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  On  January  28,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  published  a  colimm  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Flobert  E.  Baskin  which  pre- 
sents a  most  cogent  analysis  of  the 
President's  speech.  In  his  column,  Mr. 
Baskin  rightly  concludes  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  indeed  "gone  the  extra  mile" 
in  order  to  seek  a  reasonable  settlement. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  have  the 
column  available,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NrxoN  DiscLostJHE  Shows  Absurd 
Stance  of  Cbttics 
(By  Robert  E.  Baskin) 
Washincton. — President     Nixon,     In     his 
dramatic  Tuesday  night  address  to  the  na- 
tion, has  made  It  apparent  how  ridiculous 
the  mUltant  peace  advocates  of  the  left  have 
been. 

His  revelation  of  months  of  secret  negotia- 
tions  with    Hanoi   representatives   and   the 


substantive  peace  plan  offered  the  North 
Vietnamese  last  October  show  that  the 
harshest  aocxisatlons  thrown  at  Mm  on 
Southeast  Asia  by  domestic  critics  have  only 
parrotted  the  Communist  propaganda  line. 
date  lono  demanded 

For  several  years  these  critics  have  de- 
manded a  date  certain  for  withdrawal  of  all 
American  and  allied  military  forces  In  Vlet-j 
nam.  Nixon  disclosed  that  once  an  agree-^ 
ment  with  Hanoi  was  reached  aU  s\ich  forces 
would  be  removed  within  six  months.  Since 
then  It  has  been  revealed  that  the  U.S.  offered 
a  withdrawal  by  next  Aug.  1. 

The  fomenters  against  his  policy  have  ral- 
lied consistently  against  South  Vietnamese 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  demanded 
that  the  United  States  throw  him  out  of 
office.  Nixon's  peace  plan,  to  which  Thleu  has 
agreed,  calls  for  Thleu  to  step  down  while 
new  elections  are  held  under  International 
supervision. 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  points  on  which 
Nixon  gave  the  He  to  his  critics. 

His  speech  left  little  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  observers  here  that  It  has  been  Hanoi  that 
has  been  Intransigent  on  coming  to  terms  on 
a  settlement — not  the  United  States. 

The  12  visits  to  Paris  by  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer for  secret  talks  with  top  North  Viet- 
namese officials  Indicate  how  far  the  presi- 
dent was  going  In  his  efforts  to  get  some 
sense  of  reason  Into  the  fruitless  negotia- 
tions that  bad  been  going  on. 

The  results,  in  the  October  plan,  were  con- 
cessions of  a  Blgnlflcant  nature  that  Hanoi, 
If  it  wanted  to  be  sensible  could  readUy 
agree  u|x>n. 

The  North  Vietnamese  acted  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  and  only  sharpened  their 
propaganda  attack  and  proceeded  to  step 
up  their  military  efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  gullible  in  this  country— and  they  are 
quite  a  noisy  lot — bought  the  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda hook,  line  and  sinker.  Now  they  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  for  what  they 
are. 

Some  of  them  will  not  accept  the  words  of 
the  president  against  those  of  Hanoi,  how- 
ever. 

Sen.  George  McOovem  of  South  Dakota, 
who  Imagines  himself  to  be  a  contender  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination,  re- 
acted to  the  Nixon  speech  with  a  new  de- 
mand for  unilateral  concessions  by  the 
United  States. 

.This  theme  was  echoed  by  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  and  others  who  seem  to 
think  truth  and  good  intentions  rest  only 
with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  record  of  Nixon  In  scaling  down  the 
war,  and  ultimately  ending  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  speaks  for  Itself. 

SCALING  DOWN   WAB 

When  he  took  office  there  were  649,000 
American  troops  In  Vietnam.  By  May  1  the 
niunber  will  be  down  to  69,000  and  a  further 
troop  reduction  will  probably  be  announced 
on  that  date. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  a  faster  with- 
drawal of  forces  in  Vietnam  could  have  been 
accomplished.  The  end  of  our  commitment  to 
the  Vietnam  operation  is  clearly  foreseeable 
If  only  Hanoi  will  release  American  prlsbners, 
agree  to  the  plan  for  new  elections  and  abide 
by  a  cease-fire.  J 

,  But  Hanoi  continues  tf  breathe  out  propa- 
ganda which  Is  clearly  refuted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's disclosure  of  our  intensive  efforts  to 
obtain  a  sensible  peace.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  Americans,  some  in  high  places,  con- 
tinue to  listen  to  this  nonsense. 


YALE  MEDICAL  ^ROFESSOR 

EQUATES  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  TONKIN  GULP  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  an 
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outstanding  professor  of  neurology  at 
the  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Jonathan  H.  Pincus,  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

Is  the  Equal  Rights  amendment  to  be  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  of  the  American 
social  structure? 

Dr.  Pincus,  who  is  certainly  an  expert 
on  emotional  and  psychological  matters, 
states  in  his  letter  that: 

A  solid  happy  family  life  Is  the  foundation 
of   mental    health   and   happiness. 

Dr.  Pincus  then  goes  on  to  state  that: 

The  Equal  Rights  amendment  will  be  dam- 
aging to  the  family  relationships  because  it 
involves  the  removal  of  legal  responsibUity 
from  a  man  for  supporting  a  famUy   .    .    . 

Dr.  Pincus  predicts  that: 

The  Equal  Rights  amendment  and  many 
of  the  other  goals  of  Its  proponents  will  bring 
social  disruption,  unhapplness  and  Increas- 
ing rates  of  divorce  an^Mlesertion. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the 
predictions  of  Dr.  Pincus,  I  believe  he 
Is  asking  very  genuine  questions  which 
should  be  discussed  before  the  Consti- 
tuition  is  amended.  Before  we  begin  tin- 
kering with  the  very  subtle  mechanisms 
of  family  relationships  and  social  respon- 
sibilities, should  we  not  consider  that  we 
might  in  fact  be  passing  a  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  of  the  American  social  struc- 
ture? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsaiimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Dr.  Pincus  which  was 
printed  in  the  October  24,  1971  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rights  Amendment:  Is  It  Constkitctive? 
To  the  Editob: 

If  family  stability  plays  an  important  role 
In  the  weU-being  of  our  nation,  it  is  hard 
to  envision  the  Equal  Rights  amendment 
Just  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  constructive  act.  The  bill  seems  not  to 
have  been  discussed  adequately  or  maturely 
but  rather  shouted  through  under  pressure 
from  a  relatively  small  band  of  zealots.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  removal  of  legal  re- 
sponsibility from  a  man  for  supporting  a 
family,  giving  the  family  a  name  and  protect- 
ing his  davighters  from  the  sort  of  influences 
the  VS.  Army  might  have  In  store  for  them 
before  marriage  Is  likely  to  have  Bome  effect 
on  the  manner  In  which  men  relate  to  their 
wives  and  children  und  vice  versa;  those 
traditional  ties  will  be  weakened. 

One  must  agree  with  women's  liberation 
groups  that  the  liberating  effect  of  Equal 
Rights  will  api^y  to  men  as  well  as  to  women. 
What  they  are  both  being  liberated  from  is 
nothing  lees  than  the  restrictions  of  tradi- 
tional roles  in  a  family  structtu'e.  One  has 
the  right,  indeed  the  duty,  to  ask.  "Is  this 
good?"  Marriage  has  received  some  rat*er 
t>ad  publicity  of  late;  it  Is  considered  a  breed- 
ing groiind  of  netuosls,  a  prelude  to  divorce 
In  more  than  30  of  100  caaee  and  a  burden 
to  the  free  ^Irit  seeking  self-fulfillment.  Day 
care,  communal  living  arrangements  and  re- 
lease of  women  and  men  from  domestic 
duties  are  the  modem  vogue. 

I>eq>lte  this,  and  supported  by  my  ob- 
servations as  a  physician,  I  am  convinced 
that  that  solid,  happy  famUy  life  is  the 
foundation  of  mental  health  and  happlnees. 
Basic  to  a  healthy  family  is  the  concept  of 
role:  husband  and  father,  wife  and  motaier, 
eon  or  datighter.  With  the  restrictions  and 
dlscpllne  which  stem  from  these  rolee,  allow- 


ing for  indlvldvial  varlatiODS,  one  has  the 
cement  which  binds  a  family  for  life. 

Perhaps  I  am  unduly  cynical  about  the 
ability  of  people  liberated  from  their  resfpon- 
slibilitles  to  make  wise  choices  concerning 
the  path  to  happlnees  and  contentment;  but 
I  would  predict  that  the  Equal  Rights 
amendment  and  many  of  the  other  gocJs  0(f 
its  proponents  will  bring  social  disruption, 
unhapplness  and  Increasing  rates  of  divcKrce 
and  desertion.  Wakening  of  family  ties  may 
also  lead  to  Increased  rates  of  alcoholism, 
suicide  and,  possibly,  sexual  deviation.  Con- 
ceivably this  is  merely  a  theoretical  parade 
of  horribles.  There  are  gentiine  questions 
which  should  be  asked  and  discussed  before 
our  Constitution  Is  amended  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  social  change.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  deliberations  have  been 
made  or  planned.  Is  the  Equal  Rights  amend- 
ment to  be' the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of 
the  American  social  structure? 

Jonathan  H.  Pinctts, 
Associate  Professor,  Neurology, 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

New   Haven,  Conn.,  October  14,  1971. 


THE  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  a  disas- 
trous waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  The 
latest  piece  of  evidence  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  "playing  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  concerns  the  outrageous  news  that 
stagehands  there  are  being  paid  as  much 
as  $1,500  a  week  and  $50,000  a  year  earn- 
ings the  commonplace.  This  would  be 
perplexing  enough  even  if  the  public 
were  not  being  called  upon  to  bail  out 
the  Kennedy  Center,  But  such  wages  as 
these  imder  current  financial  conditions 
are  outrageous. 

The  Kennedy  Center  has  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  it  is  virtually  bankrupt, 
but  seems  to  think  that  does  not  matter 
and  that  it  has  an  inalienable  right  to  a 
perpetual  draw  on  the  taxpayers'  money. 

When  a  National  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  was  first  conceived,  the 
plan  was  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  the  necessary  land — and  that  would 
be  all.  Of  course  it  did  not  work  out  that 
way.  By  now  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  Involved  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$50  million  of  aid  in  various  forms.  And 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  the  apparent 
desire  and  ability  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
to  sop  public  funds. 

Some  who  support  the  Idea  that  the 
Kennedy  Center  has  a  "right"  to  an 
eternal  supper  at  the  public  trough  argue 
that  the  Center  is  a  national  memorial 
to  the  late  President  Kennedy.  That  is 
patently  untrue;  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
and  never  was  intended. 

In  fact,  the  attempt  to  represent  It  as 
that  is  now  coming  to  appear  as  an  almost 
cynical  attempt  to  exploit  the  late  Presi- 
dent's memory  in  order  to  spare  the  Cen- 
ter the  consequences  of  a  lack  of  any  ap- 
parent sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  time  to  make  two  elementary 
points: 

First.  A  commercial  venture  should  pay 
Its  own  way.  If  the  operation  of  the 
Kennedy  Center — and  it  weis  oonceived  to 
be  a  financially  solvent  enterprise — can- 
not be  paid  for  by  the  revenues,  then  the 
Kennedy  Center  should  cut  its  expenses, 
or  raise  the  price  of  its  service; 

Second.  We  hear  much  about  "reorder- 


ing" priorities.  Since  when  is  subsidized 
entertainment  for  an  elite  an  urgent  pri- 
ority? The  prices  presently  charged  at 
the  Center  are  certainly  not  designated 
to  attract  those  of  low  to  moderate  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
my  disapproval  of  a  pubUc  dole  for  the 
Kennedy  Center  does  not  denote  disre- 
spect for  the  arts.  Obviously  the  arts  are 
good  things.  What  is  not  a  good  thing  is 
the  fallacious  doctrine  that  all  good 
things  deserve  a  public  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  get  a  full 
and  detailed  report  on  what  public 
money  has  thus  far  purchased. 

I  hope  the  persons  charged  with  ad- 
ministering the  Kennedy  Center  will  soon 
provide  us  with  a  thorough  explanation 
of  the  financial  status  of  every  aspect  of 
the  Center.  I  hope  this  report  will  in- 
clude, for  example,  the  profit  pictiu-e  of 
the  various  restaurants  and  entertain- 
ment operations. 

And  I  hope  the  report  will  include  the 
Center's  official  justification  for  pasdng 
stagehands,  or  anyone  else,  as  much  as 
$1,500  a  week.  That  amounts  to  $78,000 
per  year.  And  it  just  will  not  do  for  the 
Center  to  say  that  "union  demands" 
make  such  payments  inevitable.  The  fact 
is— and  I  hope  this  will  dawn  on  the 
Center — that  there  is  nothing  "inevita- 
ble" about  the  Federal  Government  bail- 
ing the  Center  out  of  its  commitments. 

It  appears  very  likely  that  the  Center 
is  an  extravagance:  extravagant  in  its 
conception,  extravagant  in  its  operating 
habits,  extravagant  in  its  expectations 
for  a  perpetual  public  dole,  extravsigant 
in  its  estimation  of  of  its  own  importance 
and  indispensability. 

I  think  I  speak  for  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Senators  when  I  say  I  detect  a 
faint  trace  of  political  coercion  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  Center.  It  is  familiar 
enough  a  pattern:  a  project  asks  for  a 
little  Federal  help  "just  to  get  started"; 
then,  having  drastically  imderestimated 
its  real  costs,  and  having:  wildly  overesti- 
mated the  public  demand  for  its  service, 
it  comes  to  the  Federal  Government 
claiming  that  only  the  Government  can 
"save  it  for  the  Nation." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Wash- 
ington Star  report  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
wage  rates  for  stagehands  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stagehand's  Bonanza 
(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Stagehands  at  the  Kennedy  Center  are 
making  as  much  as  (1,500  a  week  under  a 
union  contract — evidently  the  richest  in  the 
American  theater — that  has  become  the  cen- 
ter management's  biggest  embarrassment  and 
headache. 

For  approximately  126  local  members  of 
the  International  Association  of  Theatrical 
and  Stage  Employees  there  are  at  least  four 
basic  elements  In  the  Kennedy  Center  bo- 
nanza: 

1.  Hourly  rates  that  are  the  highest  on 
average,  in  the  country;  $7.70  for  the  head 
electrician,  carpenter  and  property  man  in 
each  three  theaters,  down  to  a  minimum 
$6.60  for  their  subordinates.  The  c<»nparable 
hourly  wages  in  Iios  Angeles  are  $6.25  and 
$4.36.  On  Broadway,  department  heads  get 
$8.65  an  hour,  but  their  more  niuaeroiis  as- 
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slstants  get  «6.86,  or  75  cents  less  than  their 
counterparts  In  Washington. 

2.  A  mle  requiring  four  hours'  pay  for 
each  assignment  or  "call."  At  the  Kennedy 
Center — partlculary  In  the  frantically  busy, 
multipurpose  concert  hall — there  may  easily 
be  four  or  five  calls  a  day.  Stagehands  get 
a  full  four  hours'  pay  for  each  of  the  first 
two  calls  and  time  and  a  half,  or  six  hours' 
pay,  for  each  one  thereafter. 

3.  A  mlnlmimi  complement  of  three  de- 
partment heads  during  each  use  of  each 
theater — even  for  a  piano  recital — and  a 
"fly  man"  to  handle  scenery  In  the  opera 
house  and  Elsenhower  Theater. 

4.  An  apparent  shortage  of  stagehands  to 
work  Washington's  booming  schedule  of  per- 
forming  arts,  so  that  by  mid-week  the  avail- 
able help  has  clocked  Its  40  hoxirs  and  con- 
tinues at  time  and  a  half  or  double  time. 

Kennedy  Center  ofBclals,  trying  anxiously 
but  hopefully  to  renegotiate  the  stagehands" 
contract,  offer  this  example  of  how  paychecks 
get  fattened  up: 

The  day's  first  assignment  In  the  concert 
haU,  a  four-hour  "call"  to  set  up  the  plat- 
forms and  chairs  on  stage  for  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  might  start  at  9  ajn. 
and  be  completed  by  10:30  a.m.  Another  four- 
hour  call  for  heads  of  the  three  stagehands 
departments  might  be  for  a  one-hour  chil- 
dren's concert  at  mld-mornlng.  At  noon  there 
could  be  a  third  call  for  a  two-hour  National 
Symphony  rehearsal,  and  at  3:30  p.m.  there 
could  be  a  fourth  to  rehearse  the  next 
day's  Jazz  show  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In 
the  evening,  of  course,  there  Is  a  separate 
call  for  the  National  Symphony's  concert, 
which  lasts  perhaps  two  hours. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  that  had  spanned  13 
hours  and  Included  eight  hours'  work,  each 
department  head  would  have  had  five  calls — 
three  at  overtime — and  would  have  been  paid 
over  $200,  and  more  If  he  bad  alrea^  worked 
40  hours  that  week  before  the  day  began. 


department  heads  at  a  full  four-hour  re- 
hearsal caU.  The  Kennedy  Center  protested 
but  then  paid. 

Patrick  Hayes,  managing  director  of  the 
Washington  performing  arts  society,  speaks 
hopefully  of  a  new  contract  In  which  In  re- 
hearsals would  be  redefined  to  exclude  warm- 
ups  and  the  calculation  of  overtime  hours 
could  not  overlap  from  one  show  to  another 

But  Rogers  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  says  he  Is  probably  stuck 
with  the  contract,  though  he  wishes  he  never 
signed  It.  The  stagehands'  contract  has 
clearly  cut  the  occasional  profits  and  In- 
creased the  typical  losses  on  Kennedy  Center 
shows,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  yet  that  It 
has  actually  driven  attractions  away. 
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PILOT  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
WORKING  POOR 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's announcement  this  morn- 
ing that  the  President  has  agreed  to  test 
out  the  working  poor  portion  of  his  wel- 
fare reform  proposal  represents  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward  in  our  battle  for 
prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  still  working  out  the  details 
but  the  plan  is  to  start  substantial  pilbt 
programs  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fuir 
working  poor  program  would  be  imple- 
mented after  the  results  of  these  pilots 
have  been  assessed  unless  the  Congress 
objects. 

This  procedure  will  help  remove  many 
of  the  doubts  a  number  of  Senators  have 
had  about  this  new  program  and  will 
therefore  generate  increased  support  for 
passage  of  adequate  welfare  reform  leg- 
islation tills  year. 


matured.  Gradually,  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  acceded  to  the  practice.  And  it  con- 
tinues to  lean  toward  industry's  position 
despite  the  accumulation  of  public  protest 
and  plenty  of  evidence  of  abuse— widespread 
devastation  of  forest  land  with  consequent 
bad  effects  on  wildlife^  soU  stabUlty  and 
scenery. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  had  drafted  a  set  of  restraints  In  the 
torm  of  an  executive  order  It  hoped  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  Include  In  his  1972  en- 
vironment message.  But  the  timber  Indus- 
try's lobbyists  reacted  quickly.  After  meet- 
ing with  CEQ  Chairman  Tfain,  Agriculture 
Secretary  Butz  (the  Forest  Service  Is  part 
of  Agriculture) ,  and  Interior  Secretary  Mor- 
ton, they  got  their  way.  The  executive  order 
was  shelved. 

Although  the  administration  now  Is  argu- 
ing that  Agrlcultxire  and  Interior  have  ade- 
quate safeguards  coming  along,  what  hap- 
pened seems  fairly  clear.  The  administration 
caved  in  prlmarUy  because  of  the  political 
influence  the  timber  companies  can  bring  to 
bear  In  the  states  of  the  Far  West.  This  Is, 
If  nothing  else,  a  very  political  year. 

In  saying  all  thU,  we  do  not  put  ourselves 
on  the  side  of  the  wilderness  purists  who 
would  lock  the  forest  Industry  out  of  the 
public  forests.  Logging  these  forests  Is  es- 
sential If  the  nation's  needs  for  wood  prod- 
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ucts,  largely  in  the  home  building  Industry. 


OVSKTIME  CITED 

The  fact  that  three  theaters  are  clustered 
together  in  the  single  Kennedy  Center  works 
to  the  stagehands'  advantage  In  the  over- 
lapping calculation  of  overtime. 

A  man  who  puts  In  40  hours  during  the 
week  In  the  concert  hall  starts  any  weekend 
work  In  the  opera  house  at  time  and  a  half, 
even  though  he  is  working  In  a  different 
theaiter  for  a  different  producer  on  a  different 
show. 

Thus,  the  local  sponsors  of  the  Ballet  Folk- 
lorico  of  Mexico  had  no  choice  last  weekend 
but  to  pay  16  stagehands  time  and  a  half  and 
double  time  for  moving  the  show  In  and  out 
of  the  Center  for  an  unprofitable  two 
performances. 

The  stagehands  negotiated  their  contracts 
only  weeks  before  the  Kennedy  Center's  Sep- 
tember opening,  when  tickets  to  perform- 
ances already  had  been  sold.  They  were  In  a 
strong  bargaining  position  at  the  start  and 
appear  to  have  pressed  their  advantage  ever 
since. 

One  afternoon  during  the  American  Ballet 
Theatre's  first  visit  In  September,  for  example, 
as  stagehands  worked  on  the  lighting,  dancers 
came  onstage  for  a  workout.  The  union  In- 
sisted on  being  paid  for  a  "rehearsal,"  charg- 
ing the  Kennedy  Center  for  eight  hours  light- 
ing and  a  foiw-hour  rehearsal  call,  at  over- 
time. 

In  New  York,  the  American  Ballet  Theatre 
dancers  are  allowed  to  use  the  City  Center 
stage  whUe  stagehands  are  out  to  lunch.  But 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,  stagehands  returning 
from  lunch  found  dancers  on  stage  and  billed 
the  center  for  another  four-hour  call. 

There  have  been  other  bitter  fights  about 
what  constitutes  a  rehearsal,  but  the  union 
seems  always  to  win.  Last  October  when  Gary 
Graffman,  the  piano  soloist,  walked  onstage 
before  a  concert  with  the  National  Symphony, 
ran  his  fingers  up  and  down  the  piano  and 
was  prompUy  bUled  for  the  services  of  three 


CLEAR  CUTTING  OP  TIMBER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
administration  action  to  kill  an  execu- 
tive order  which  would  have  curtailed 
the  practice  of  clear  cutting  in  the  na- 
tional forests  gave  rise  to  some  very  seri- 
ous ramifications. 

In  this  afternoon's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  an  editorial 
appeared  questioning  the  administra- 
tion's backpedallng  on  the  clear -cutting 
question.  The  editorial  accused  the  ad- 
ministration of  caving  in  on  the  clear- 
cutting  question  to  the  timber  Interests. 
As  the  editorial  writer  pointed  out:  "The 
public  forests  are  there  for  use,  includ- 
ing commercial  use,  but  only  at  a  level 
that  will  never  result  in  their  being  used 
up.  The  Forest  Service,  and  eventually 
the  White  House,  bears  the  burden  of 
protecting  those  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Evening  Star  editorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CLKAE-Ctrr  Cavx-In 

Let  \is  all  hope  that  the  latest  White  House 
decision  on  clear-cutting  U.S.  forest  lands 
does  not  truly  represent  the  administration's 
courage  under  fire  In  the  arena  of  environ- 
mental protection.  Otherwise,  the  nation  la 
in  for  a  bad  time. 

The  Issue  Is  one  that  has  been  building  up 
for  years.  The  timber  Industry  has  found 
that  It  can  maximize  production  and  profits 
through  clear-cutting,  which  means  cutting 
down  all  the  trees  In  an  area  rather  than 
selectively  cutting  only  the  trees  that  have 


^are  to  be  met.  Moreover,  In  some  kinds  of 
torests.  notably  the  Douglas  fir,  there  Is  even 
a  case  to  be  made  for  Judicious  clear-cutting 

At  the  same  time,  the  timber  Industry's 
constant  cry  of  timber  famine  would  go  down 
a  lot  better  If  It  did  not  also  Insist  on  ex- 
porting Its  products  or  If  It  had  not  compiled 
such  a  dreary  record  of  mUmanagement  In 
so  many  public  and  private  forests,  down 
through  the  years. 

The  public  forests  are  there  for  use.  Includ- 
ing commercial  use,  but  only  at  a  level  that 
will  never  result  In  their  being  used  up  The 
Forest  Service,  and  eventually  the  VVhlte 
House,  bear  the  bimlen  of  protecting  those 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  aU  Americans  At 
this  point.  It  appears  they  could  use  more 
backbone. 
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SENATOR   COTTON   COMPLETES 
YEARS  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
in  the  Record  of  yesterday's  proceedings 
that  Senator  Griffin  noted  the  passing 
of  the  25th  year  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Cotton)  has  served  the  people  of  his 
State  and  the  country  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Senator  Griffin  also  inserted 
into  the  Record  the  warm  testimonial  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr 
Scott)  . 

I  want  merely  to  add  my  good  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  Senator  Cotton 
as  he  passes  this  milestone.  As  my  col- 
leagues here  today  are  aware.  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
just  a  year  ago.  Senator  Cotton  serves  as 
the  ranking  RepubUcan  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  benefited  greaUy  from  his 
wise  counsel  on  any  niunber  of  matters 
before  the  committee.  More  than  that 
however.  I  have  enjoyed  getting  to  know 
Senator  Cotton  better  personally,  and 
I  remember  many  times  when  his  quick 
wit  has  added  humor  to  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  committee,  and  also  to  dis- 
cussion sessions  in  the  cloakroom. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  note  the  fine 
stafif  that  Senator  Cotton  has  assembled 
to  assist  him  on  Commerce  Committee 
matters.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  aU  of 


us  on  the  committee  with  their  expertise 
on  the  committee  affairs,  but  I  know  they 
work  well  virith  the  stable  of  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  majority — an  equally  talented 
group  under  the  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  (Mr. 
Magnuson) . 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Members  of 
this  body  when  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. As  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  benefited  from  his 
counsel;  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
have  profited  from  his  attention  to  the 
daily  affairs  affecting  his  State;  the  Na- 
tion has  been  served  by  his  dedication  to 
the  legislation  before  his  committees; 
and  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  enjoyed 
his  wit  and  humor. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  Dr.  William  D.  McElroy  became 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Diego.  For  the  past  2  V2  years 
he  has  served  with  distinction  as  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
work  with  him  in  guiding  the  NSF  pro- 
grams through  the  Congress  were  greatly 
impressed  with  his  dedication  and  states- 
manlike grasp  of  the  Nation's  science- 
policy  Issues.  Under  his  leadership  the 
National  Science  Foundation  made  a 
start  toward  assuming  its  rightful  role  In 
the  resolution  of  the  Nation's  social  prob- 
lems. His  absence  will  be  keenly  felt  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  concerned  with 
science-policy  issues,  although  we  will 
imdoubtedly  continue  to  call  on  him  for 
counsel  over  the  coining  years. 

Shortly  before  he  left  the  National 
Science  Foundation  he  wrote  an  editorial 
in  Science  magazine  entitled  "NSF:  A 
Look  Ahead."  The  farsighted  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial  are  highly  rele- 
vant to  the  concerns  which  Congress  and 
the  NSF  must  face  in  the  coming  months, 
as  we  proceed  with  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Science  magazine.  Jan.  28.  1972] 

NSF:  A  Look  Ahead 

(By  WlUlam  D.  McElroy) 

One  cannot  long  occupy  the  director's 
chair  at  the  National  Science  Foundation 
without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  crea- 
tive science  in  the  United  States  la  In  a  state 
of  transition.  And  much  of  the  feedback  as- 
sociated with  this  fermentation  is  focused 
on  NSF,  which  m  this  country  Is  often 
equated  with  creative  science  and  scientists. 

Science,  ae  one  of  oum's  highest  and  great- 
eet  achleveonents,  has  had  a  pervasive  and 
protracted  Influence  on  man.  his  way  of  life, 
and  his  envlromment.  And  nowhere  hae  Its 
power  for  cihange  been  so  dramatic  as  In  the 
United  States.  Most  scientists  hold  that  the 
destructive  forces  let  loose  by  science  can 
be  properly  focused  and  wisely  used.  Aocom- 
pllsblng  these  ends  necessitates  a  major  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  science  and  sclentlsto— 
an  effort  dedicated  to  serving  all  of  snclety 
and  all  of  man.  And  while  few  can  agree  on 
the  exact  details,  all  concerned  believe  that 
adenoe  Ib  lndl^>enaable  for  a  future  In  whlct] 


man  Is  In  resflonable  harmony  with  hts  phys- 
ical and  soclad  environment. 

Historically,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  devoted  a  large  proportion  of  Its 
resources  to  the  pursuit  of  disciplinary  sci- 
ence— research  and  science  education  moti- 
vated solely  by  the  intrinsic  needs  of  a  dis- 
cipline or  the  creative  needs  of  Individual 
scientists.  This  kind  of  programming  has 
been  highly  successful  and  must  continue, 
for  It  Is  the  bedrock  of  all  scientific  enter- 
prise. However,  there  must  also  be  a  height- 
ened awareness  of  the  requirements  placed 
on  all  science,  and  for  this  reason  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  total  resources  available  to 
NSF  In  the  futtire  must  be  devoted  to  the 
social  and  technological  needs  of  the  nation. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  Foun- 
dation should  be  diverted  from  its  earlier  and 
historical  purpKJee;  in  fact,  this  diversifica- 
tion should  l>e  construed  as  a  means  of 
strengthemng  that  pxiirpoee. 

To  ensxire  success,  this  additional  objec- 
tive must  have  the  cooperation  of  academic 
scientists,  beoavise  a  large  niunber  of  the 
more  creative  scientists  reside  In  academic 
Institutions,  and  also  because  society  and 
the  nation  have  great  need  of  broadly  trained 
scientists  who  are  highly  motivated  and 
capable  of  pursuing  careers  associated  With 
the  pubUc  interest. 

To  bring  the  best  of  science  to  bear  on 
the  social  and  technological  problems  of  so- 
ciety requires  at  least  three  steps.  A  larger 
number  of  the  most  creative  members  of  the 
scientific  community  must  be  encouraged  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  g^^eat  problems 
of  man  and  society;  for  even  though  not 
all  of  the  world's  ills  have  a  scientific  or 
technological  base,  the  thought  patterns  of 
science  and  Its  Intellectual-material  accom- 
plishments are  proof  that  science  hae  much 
to  offer  society.  The  research  and  training 
Institutions  associated  with  creative  science 
and  the  mechanisms  used  to  support  science 
must  be  more  clearly  focused  and  receptive 
to  both  the  Immediate  and  long-term  Inter- 
ests of  man  and  society.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  as  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant federal  Institutions  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science,  must  focus  a  larger  por- 
tion of  its  resources  on  all  of  science — not 
just  on  academic  science. 

The  social  milieu  within  which  the  NSF 
finds  itself  has  changed  so  markedly  and  so 
rapidly  that  we  must  not  fall  to  accept  the 
challenges  offered  by  these  new  and  pressing 
opportunities.  We  should  recognize  that,  al- 
though science  Is  one  of  the  great  cultiu^ 
accomplishments  of  man,  public  support  on 
the  scale  required  for  man's  survival  can  be 
Justified  only  as  the  needs  of  the  larger  so- 
ciety are  recognized. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   SENATOR 
CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ex- 
tremely saddened  by  the  passing  of  a 
great  man,  a  good  friend,  and  a  person 
whose  service  to  our  Nation  is  hard  to 
match — Senator  Carl  Hayden,  who  was 
a  Member  of  Congress  continuously  for 
56  years. 

Carl  Hayden  attained  a  record  which 
no  other  Senator  has  yet  equaled.  Before 
his  retirement  he  was  the  most  senior 
Senator,  the  man  with  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  in  Congress,  the  body's 
oldest  Member — all  this  is  known  to 
those  of  us  who  today  express  our  tribute 
and  gratitude. 

I  will  at  this  time,  however,  imders'core 
a  point  about  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. Carl  Hayden.  which  greatly  en- 
hanced our  admiration  for  him — ^hls  hu- 
man kindness.  Others  have  said,  and  I 
will  repeat,  that  Carl  Hayden  was  one  of 


the  rare  persons  of  this  world  in  that  he 
did  not  have  a  single  enemy. 

During  my  first  term  in  the  Senate,  I 
was  privileged  to  meet  and  be  photo- 
graphed with  Senator  Hayden  and  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  The  three  of  us  shared  an  un- 
usual distinction — each  of  us  had  served 
continuously  in  Congress  since  each  of 
our  States  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
though,  of  course,  Carl  Hayden  "s  State 
came  in  a  half  century  before  ours. 

I  cherish  our  association  and  I  treas- 
ure the  photograph. 

When  Carl  Hayden  announced  his  re- 
tirement he  was  venerable  in  years  but 
certainly  young  in  mind. 

To  me  it^as  a  measure  of  his  great- 
ness that  hejsaid  there  are  times,  when  a 
house  Is  bmlt  "for  the  foundation,  an- 
other for  the  walls,  the  roof,  and  so  on" 
and  that  since  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion, he  was  stepping  aside  because  "it's 
time  for  the  building  crew  to  report.  Con- 
temporary events  need  contemporary 
men." 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  not  quite  the  same 
since  Carl  Hayden  retired;  the  world  is 
less  because  of  his  passing. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT MESSAGE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  read  with  considerable  interest 
President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress 
on  rural  development  and  his  plans  for 
a  rural  development  credit  program. 

I  welcome  the  President's  interest  in 
this  area,  although  I  find  it  somewhat 
belated. 

I  also  cannot  help  but  note  the  irony 
involved.  After  months  of  what  I  might 
charitably  refer  to  as  studied  inattention 
to  problems  of  rural  developm«it.  sud- 
denly it  is  1972  and  just  as  suddenly  the 
President  comes  forward  with  a  program 
which  he  says  will  promote  rural  de- 
velopment. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration rural  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
we  aid  the  devel<jpment  of  our  smaller 
communities,  making  them  attractive 
and  livable  and  helping  to  diminish  the 
flow  to  our  crowded  urban-suburban 
areas.  Modem  and  adequate  water  and 
sewer  facilities  are  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  smaller  communities. 

Even  though  Congress  has  not  gone 
as  far  as  I  would  like,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  massive  expenditures  for 
military  and  space  programs,  we  have 
appropriated  $100  million  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  in  each  of  the  last  2  years. 

These  appropriations  Jiave  been  made, 
I  might  add,  with  no  encouragement  from 
the  Nixon  administration.  Not  only  has 
the  President  given  no  encouragement  to 
this  kind  of  program,  he  has  consistently 
refused  to  spend  the  money  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

Of  the  $100  million  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
grants  in  fiscal  1971,  <mly  $44  million  was 
allocated.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  only 
$42  million  of  the  $100  million  has  been 
allocated  by  the  administration,  ulth  the 
remaining  $58  million  "impounded"  ac- 
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mated  1,800  applications  for  such  assist- 
ance, totaling  over  $148  million.  In  Ar- 


S?«^.ilnt  !?H  «nTJ?  °  *^^  ^^^^  °^  f"^  ^""^"^  ^°^  *^®  ^"^^  States  to  get  niflcant  role  in  the  continued  develop- 

Management  and  Budget.  involved  in  the  Ulster  tragedy.  ment  of  Hawaii                             ucvciup 

It  IS  hardly  a  case  of  there  being  no  According  to  these  gentlemen,  when  He  topped  his  interest  in  our  State 

demand  for  the  funds.  There  are  an  esti-  North  Vietnam  invades  South  Vietnam,  with  assKcrforTiTagriciuSlraTre! 

that  IS  a  civil  war,  and  we  should  not  in-  search     programs,     conservation,     and 

,              ,              ,.,„„,     ^    ,  tervene,  in  spite  of  our  treaty  commit-  other  vital  projects  we  needed  so  badlv 

kansas  alone  we  have  133  unfunded  ap-  ments    to    South    Vietnam.    But    when  For  me  the  loa  il  7ery  SrSnIl 

mmniSn'inl.Sns"^''"''  ""  "'""''  ""'  Catholics    and    Prot^tants    fight   each  it  wal 'SJ ''SSleg?  to  ^"^^  served 

*  »  million  in  loans.  other  m  the  streets  of  their  Ulster  com-  with  him  on  the  Senate  AoDroDriatlons 

PrSrgt*£^ng^SSS^"S'S?  muniti^.  the  united  States  Should  get  f^^^^^r.'li^^ni^SrT^^^Tu 

to  Sri^^ovlrtoe  Ermiilfon  hTSL°iS^  "  H?^'  It"  to  me  why  the  gentle-  There,  as  well'as  on  the  Senate  floor 

carry  over  tne  $58  million  he  has  im-  men  of  the  other  party  have  such  a  pas-  and  in  our  other  meetines    I  ohservPd 

pounded  this  year  I  understand  that  this  sion  for  intervening  in  the  domestic  af-  the    qu^Ues    which    S  him    tSy 

$58miUionispartofmorethan$12bU-  fairs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  sometimes  great--courSe        inteSlfar        tenaS^ 

P?esid?nTS??on  hasStherK^^^^  doubt  that  those  same  gentlemen  would  SowUgT^d  a  ?^effing  lnto£: 

srLf ;e?LJe^.riVdXrtrth°^  sri.'?L^r^tar o?^srsr-•  .^-  ^-^<^-^'  ^  ^p^-^^  Houand. 

rural  water  and  sewer  funds,  the  admin-  setts 

Istration  has  impounded  an  estimated  But  never  mind.  Might  I  make  Just  one 

$500  million  in  water  and  sewer  funds  suggestion?  Could  we  Republicans  inter- 

T?^w      1  Department   of   Housing   and  est  these  gentlemen  of  the  other  party  in 

Urban  Development.  intervening  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the                        

I  might  interject  here,  Mr.  President,  united  States?  DOCK   STRIKE   CAUSING   MARKET 

that  if  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  these  we  in  the  United  States  are  suffering  LOSS 

funds  be  expended  was  not  clear  enough  f^om  yet  another  costly  and  intolerable  Mr  BELLMON   Mr  President   in  th*. 

7^TJ^I  were  appropnated,  a  provision  ^est  coast  dock  strike.  Might  it  be  pes-  mSlge  h^S  to^he  cSSS.  v^S 

r^rnr'aVa^^t?i?P^"e^S^e^;  ^r^Xl^lJ^  ^^^^^  Sr#L^d^^^^^^^ 

Signature,  Should  make  this  Clear.  Iliis  t^a^Ton^^en^^gX^t  rL^sTri^Jr^;  iS^STriS  mj  S^w^Jt'S 
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wife,  Mary,  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  my  wife  Ellyn  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathies  and  our 
most  sorrowful  aloha. 


future  disruptive  transportation  indus- 
try disputes. 
The  detrimental  effect  of  this  pro- 


provision  would  require  the  President  to     would  not  takp  ion?  and  thpn  thAv  pnniH     :a^.:^':^'i "^T'  I", . —  r^"  ''"~"' 

release  impounded  funds  tor  the  Depart-  7etSm  li  theh-  1  Sbs  S Vi^rLiS  ZS  f°?^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
ments  of  Aeririilture  Hniisin?  anH  TTr  return  to  tneir  JODS  as  surrogate  mem-  future  disruotive  tramsnortjit.inn  inrfns- 
?i«  >JlLi^  !i  „t     ^/^?r    111  ^^  bers  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Hon  ?^H  wXr^'  ^  A^H,  .^J'  1^9 'if'        ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Unsolicited  advice 

tion.  and  Welfare,  by  April  30,  1972.  If     f^  prime  Mini«;t*»r  Fdwnrrt  Hpafh  ic  ioiiv     i    — Za  T- '"*  -"v,^-  v^*   «««  k*"- 

this  stipulation  is  not  met,  the  adminis-  Sort  olSartv  bSItie  the  XnlricS  k°"^^  ^^^  "^^  underscored  this  week 
tration  would  be  barred  from  further  Ss  Sf  Se  aJe  to  SSfd^JefSf  bS^  by  a  report  on  Japanese  grain  purchases, 
spending  on  foreign  aid.  fJ^n^^.^^  iw^  f  f^^   *u  ^     Against  its  regular  tender  this  week,  the 

I  hope  tStSiis  provision  will  not  have  ^fld  responsible  for  anything  they  say  japane^  Food  Agency  purchased  ap- 
to  be  enforced  and  that  the  administra-  a"h  t  vr.r.r.,  f>,of  h^ou^„  ^h^v,  „  ^^i.  Proximately  102.000  tons  of  wheat,  only 
tion  will  utilize  these  appropriated  funds.      ,^^,^  ^°Z        I        ^  ^l^  ^  ^T^     ^8.500  tons  of  which  was  from  the  United 

The  Senator  from  Rorida  Tuv.  STnfdl^'?  m^^%nfJ^rtw  l^^l^  ^^^-  "^  ^'^^^^^  ^^  °^  ^^^^^^ 
CHILES)  recently  brought  to  the  Senate's     ^n^^fr^f^tX^^Sttl^I^ ^^^^^^^^     purchases  from  the  United  States,  which 

attention  the  fact  that  the  administra-     Pk  "^^^«  «^  thrl^.fS^ttl  *w  ^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^**  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^"^^  <>^  ^^  ^^P" 

tion  is  withholding  $107  miUion  of  the     Sfii^ov^?ni  «n^  l^rfSi^U™!!  anese  market.  The  Japanese  are  reported 

$545  million  appropriated  for  the  Rural     ^f  J^J  nnu^?ot^1,SnH=  ?Jf  PhT^f*  also  to  be  looking  to  mainland  China  as 

Electrification  Administration.  This  ac-     °15!,f^?i^RHH^  %^u^^,    LJi^l  ?  «^^  ^^'^  increased  purchases  of  grain 

Uon.  combined  with  the  administration's    ^ffitfLSHiS^J       Parliament,  that  is  in  the  future,  in  part  to  reduce  Japan's 

attitude   toward    the   rural    water    and     '^*"®°  meaaimg/  dependence  on  the  United  States  as  a 

sewer  grants,  would  not  lead  one  to  the  ^^-^^^-^—  grain  supplier.  They  recently  discussed 

conclusion  that  the  administration  is  ^^  mainland  China  the  purchase  of 

greaUy  concerned  about  rural  develop-     TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR  from  100,000  to  150.000  t<Mis  of  com  but 

ment.  SPESSARD  LINDSEY  HOLLAND  actually  purchased  only  50.000  tons. 

Perhaps  the  President's  message  marks        Mr   poNQ   Mr   Prpsident   T  wjus  pt  ^^-  President,  the  responsibUity  for 

a  turning  point  although  past  perform-     tremely  shocked  "and  s^Jeni  b?  the  Snomv^b^u Jjf/'nnV^.  T'^"^!"^^ 

ance  certainly  tempers  any  optimism  on     sudden   Dasslne   late   last  vear   r>f   mv  economy  brought  on  by  the  dock  strike 

my  part.  I  am  pleased  that  the  President     friend  andformer  colleaiiie  to  tWs  d^  ^^^  squarely  with  the  Congress.  As  the 

is  at  least  glvtog  some  attention  to  the     LSshJd  £S^SeSo?S^sLrdLiSd-  f^^dent  noted,  the  executive  branch 

subject,  even  if  it  is  long  overdue.  se^lSnd  of  Faorida       ^^^^""^  ^^  has  exhausted  all  available  remedies. 

I  would  note  with  some  dlsappotat-        {,  ^^s  a  great  orivUeee  and  honor  to  t  ^"^  °?^*i^  °^  toaction.  the  Senate 

ment.  however,  that  the  President  places     have  sSv^^th  Senator  HoUanS   H^  ^^^  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has 

emphasis    almost    exclusively    on    loan     n^Lml^I  a  lr^«:  !i,  hi?  Rt»t/^^,^^  ^^^  hearings  on  at  least  one  piece  of 

guarantees.    Loans   are   important   and     o^S  Ampri^.P^^hl^;**"^  ^*"°'''  legislation  designed  to  achieve  a  setUe- 

necessary  for  rural  development,  but  I       Tn  t^Sh^^^h  it^n  MoH^r,  -c  o  ^®^*  °'  ^^«  strike,  Senate  Jotot  Res<du- 

am  convtoced  that  we  must  also  provide     whoiP     Q^««rH    Trnno^H  ^ii  ^   ~^  ^°^  ^^'^-  ^  »  cosponsor  of  the  resolution, 

direct  assistance  through  grant  programs     ^^XLrtSw^hi^  ™^!irH  «f  !^«™^»5!"  '^^  ^  author  of  other  legislation  aimed 

if  we  are  truly  to  stimulate  development,     mp^t?  dnrfn^  ^.It^t   L^tT^i^"  **  a^^ring  our  overseas  gram  customers 

The  amount  of  money  required  is  rela-     Snb*frv  ^n^,KTniL.  .^^^J^ir.^^.^  *»^  continued  shipments  of  commodities 

tivelysmaU  to  comparison  with  numerous     xf  2*"^^  °i  °"^*^*"'^"^  ^^"'^'^  ^  *^«  for  both  human  and  animaJ  consump- 

other  Government  programs,  but  the  re-        ^L     ♦vf    '^    i       *  «       „    c      x  **°"'  ^  stn>ngly  urge  that  the  highest 

turn  would  be  much  greater  and  long     „  „      ?       ^^      °     HawaU   Senator  priority  be  placed  on  passage  of  such  leg- 

lasttog.  If  the  President  is  truly  com-     "0""^°   »"«   Ws   record   have    special  islation  aS  may  be  necessary  to  bring  a 

mltted  to  rural  development.  I  urge  him     ^^f^„  Though    our   State    is    geo-  satisfactory  end  to  this  long  and  costly 

to  take  advantage  of  the  funds  and  pro-     K^aP^cal^y  far  removed  from  Florida,  work  stoppage, 
grams  already  available                                 7!^  "°°^  HawaU  feel  extra  warmth  for  ^_^^^^^^ 

him.  

-^^— ^  Spessard  Holland  was  the  first  South-  THE  SCHOOL  FINANCING 

em  Senator   to  espouse   statehood   for  CHALLENGE 

P^^-.„"fw*^  ^  ^°*®  ^°^  ^^  ^^^-        Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 

hood  bill  that  made  our  islands  a  full  York  Times  to  its  annual  education  re- 


POREIGN   INVOLVEMENTS   AND 
DOMES11C  PROBLEMS 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are     member  of  the  Union,  the  50th  State 
some  meqi^rs  of  the  other  party  who       Spessard  Holland  also  played  a  sig- 


vlew  published  on  Sunday,  January  10, 
dlsouased  public  school  flnanctog  and 
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♦v,^  -,*,-ii-»„T«  whlph  that  system  is  cur-  residential  and  sdclal  patterns,  as  well  as  In-  nothing  Ulegal  about  it.  Both  the  Superior 

the  chaUenges  which  that  system  is  cur  .^^^^j   development.   Further,   there   is   a  court  and  Uter  the  Court  of  Appeal  agreed, 

rently  factog  as  a  result  ol  anumoer  oi  .,,1^-  ^^^  among  some  that  the  cherlahed  an(^  twice  the  case  was  dismissed.  But  to 

KicmiflRAnt  court  decisions.  There  is  no  ._._i_.„  „nT,-oTit  nf  icvai  Mhooi  control  win  "      '        '                    "      ' 


significant  court  decisions, 
question  that  as  a  result  of  these  deci- 
sions we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
approach  to  financing  our  public  schools. 
In  advance  of  what  could  be  rather  im- 
portant decisions,  these  articles  provide 
some  insights   and  perspectives  which 


American  concept  of  local  school  control  will 
be  lost  and  that  fiscal  equalization  will  re- 
duce all  schools  to  a  level  of  common  medi- 
ocrity. Moreover,  It  Is  not  fully  clear  thait 
the  poor  will  gain  from  this  decision  In  all 

CftBOS 

Although  years  of  Judicial,  legislative  and 
DoUtlcal  hurdles  probably  stand  between  the     and    Virginia,   had   foundered -because  the 


everyone's  surprise,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  hear  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs. 

By  this  time,  early  1971,  the  Serrano  law- 
yers had  refined  the  case  considerably.  The 
key  tactic  was  to  avoid  asking  the  court  to 
dictate  how  educational  dollars  should  be 
allocated.    Two    prevlovis    csises,    in    Illinois 


may  prove  helpful  to  our  deliberations  on  J^jqu  ^j^  ^^  implementation,  the  ruling     judges  were  asked  to  affirm  that  each  child 

this  Issue.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  u^  the  case  of  John  Serrano  Jr.,  et  al..  v.  ivy  -  _.^-  »..- 

consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Baker  Priest,  as  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 

these  articles  from  the  New  York  Times.  caUfomla,   already   has   achieved   landmark 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  material  status.    Now   known   widely   as   Serrano   v. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record.  Priest,  the  case  has  paved  the  way  for  similar 


as  follows: 

A  CHAU.ENOE  FOB  Education:  Making  Ends 
MEir — Pairlt — John  Skerano,  Jr.,  and 
Othxbs,   and    School   Tax   Equautt 

(By  Robert  Belnhold) 
Los  Anokles. — About  this  time  five  years 


assaults  on  school  financing  In  a  score  or 
more  states. 

Already  Minnesota's  system  has  been  upset 
by  a  Federal  court.  And  on  Christmas  Eve  a 
three-Judge  Federal  panel  In  San  Antonio 
adopted  the  Serrano  principle  to  strike  down 
the  Texas  system  In  response  to  a  class  action 


ago   John  Serrano.  Jr.  was  called  In  by  the     suit  brougfet  by  a  group  of  Mexlcan-Anwr 
principal  of  the  school  in  the  Mexloan-Amer-     leans.  Because  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Su 
lean  barrio  of  East  Los  Angeles  where  his  two     "-—-  '^' 
young  sons  were  In  first  and  second  grades. 
"Tou've  got  a  couple  of  very  bright  kids — 


preme  Coulrt  of  the  United  States  Is  per- 
mitted from  such  a  panel,  the  stage  was  thus 
set  m  Texas  for  a  national  ruling, 
g^t'ttiem^out  of  Ea^t  L.A.  schSols  If  you  want         John  Serrano  never  dreanaed  It  woiUd  come 
S,  .n™  t.h.,m  »  chimoe."  the  Drlnclpal  told     to  this  when  at  a  dinner  party  In  1968  he  ran 

Into  Derrick  A.  Bell  Jr.  and  Charles  E.  Jones, 
two  black  lawyers  then  with  the  federally 


to  give  them  a  chance."  the  principal 
him  bluntly. 

The  words  stunned  Mr.  Serrano,  a  psy- 
chiatric social  worker  for  the  dty  who  had 
been  active  In  Chicago  community  affairs. 
"What  was  all  that  stuff  you've  been  giving 
VLB  about  how  good  the  schools  here  really 
were?"  he  demanded  of  the  principal.  But 
the  Import  of  the  educator's  candid  ad- 
vice struck  home,  and  within  months  the 
family  had  abandoned  the  teeming  barrio  In 
which  both  Mr.  Serrano  and  his  wife,  Ron, 
had  been  reared,  and  moved  10  miles  out  Into 
a  white  stucco  house  In  the  middle-class 
suburb  of  Whlttler,  Calif. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  last  Los  An- 
geles was  to  hear  of  John  Serrano. 

Soon  after  moving  he  signed  his  name, 
along  with  the  parents  of  26  other  Los  An- 
geles County  schoolchildren,  to  what  he 
thought  then  was  a  pretty  hopeless  court 
cc»nplalnt.  Today,  four  years  later,  that  com- 
plaint has  sent  tremors  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  public  education  In  every  state  from 
Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia. And  much  to  the  amazement  of  the 
strapping  34-year-old  social  worker,  his 
name — actually  that  of  his  11-year-old  son 
John  A.  (for  Anthony)  Serrano — has  become 
familiar  to  thousands  of  educators,  legal 
scholars.  Judges,  Government  officials,  tax  ex- 
perts and  legislators  all  over  the  country. 

Last  Aug.  30,  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  a  vote  of  6  to  1,  upheld  the  Serrano 
complaint.  In  so  doing,  It  found  that  the 
state's  system  of  financing  public  education, 
by  which  each  community  largely  supports 
its  own  schools  through  taxation  of  local 
property.  "Invidiously  discriminates"  against 
the  poor  becaxise  It  makes  the  quality  of  a 
child's  education  dependent  on  the  wealth 
of  the  district  he  happens  to  live  In.  This 
method,  paralleling  that  vised  In  every  state 
except  Hawaii,  was  held  to  violate  the  14th 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  forbids  a  state  to  "deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

In  the  court's  words:  "By  our  decision  to- 
day we  further  the  cherished  Idea  of  Ameri- 
can education  that  In  a  democratic  society 
free  public  schools  shall  make  available  to 
all  children  equally  the  abundant  gifts  of 
learning.  This  was  the  credo  of  Horace 
Maim,  which  has  been  the  heritage  and  the 
Inspiration  of  this  country." 

While  few  would  argue  with  such  a  propo- 
sition, it  is  becoming  apparent  that  much 
more  Is  Involved.  The  Issue  is  one  that  trans- 
cenda  the  classroom,  because  fundamental 
reform  of  the  tax  structure  Is  likely  to  alter 


cxvm- 
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supported  Western  Center  of  Law  and  Pov- 
erty, an  arm  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, In  Los  Angeles.  The  center,  along 
with  a  coterie  of  private  lawyers  and  legal 
scholars  In  the  area,  had  been  kicking  arovmd 
the  Idea  of  challenging  the  property  tax,  and 
Mr.  Serrano  was  recruited  as  a  plaintiff. 

REALLY    a    lawyer's    CASE 

He  readily  concedes  that  the  wide  public- 
ity he  received  Is  unearned,  partly  because 
bis  name  happened  to  be  first  on  a  long 
list  of  plaintiffs,  but  mostly  because  It  was 
really  a  "lawyer's  case"  from  the  outset.  He 
was  discussing  his  role  the  other  day  In  the 
cluttered  living  room  of  his  Whlttler  house 
when  the  family  trooped  in.  There  was  John 
Anthony,  collegebotmd  with  straight  A's; 
David,  10,  a  big  athlete;  Amber,  an  8-year- 
old  with  big  dark  eyes  who  has  her  own  cat. 
Pinky;  and  Taffy,  the  family  dachshimd. 

"1  have  to  admit  It's  nice  to  have  my  name 
on  a  landmark  decision,"  said  Mr.  Serrano, 
son  of  a  Mexican  shoemaker,  "but  the  at- 
torneys and  professors  and  all  those  heavy 
people  did  the  work.  They  Just  kept  us  ap- 
prised every  time  It  got  thrown  out  of  court." 

Indeed,  it  was  a  long  and  rocky  road.  Ear- 
lier suits  had  been  turned  back  In  other 
states,  and  nobody  was  overly  optimistic. 
"Visionary,  crazy"  were  the  words  used  by 
colleagues  of  Sidney  M.  Wollnsky,  then  a 
partner  In  a  prestigious  Beverly  Hills  law 
firm,  who  argued  the  case  as  a  volunteer  for 
the  Western  Center.  What  was  worse,  Mr. 
Wollnsky,  a  bearded  expatriate  New  Jerseyan, 
later  observed  with  a  wry  smile,  it  might 
win;  one  of  his  partners  had  Just  bought 
an  expensive  house  In  Beverly  Hills  to  get 
his  children  Into  that  city's  superior  schools. 

The  complaint  was  drafted  with  the  help 
of  the  "house  tatellectual,"  Prof.  Harold  W. 
Horowitz  of  the  University  of  California,  an 
authority  on  equal  protection.  It  was  thrash- 
ed out  amid  great  plies  of  law  books  and 
statistics  In  Mr.  Horowitz'  cubicle  at  the 
U.C1j.A.  Law  School  and  a  17-page  complaint 
was  filed  on  Aug.  23,  1968  In  Superior  Court, 
County  of  Los  Angeles. 

That  document  contended  that  the  "plain- 
tiff parents  are  required  to  pay  a  higher  tax 
rate  than  taxpayers  In  many  other  school 
districts  In  order  to  receive  for  their  children 
the  same  or  lesser  educational  opportunities 
as  are  afforded  to  children  In  these  other 
school  districts." 

In  entering  Its  demurrer,  or  motion  to  dis- 
miss, the  state  did  not  dispute  this  conten- 
tion but  argued.  In  effect,  that  there  was 


has  a  right  to  spending  in  accord  with  his 
"needs" — a  co.ioept  the  courts  found  Judi- 
cially unmanageable. 

"FISCAL  NETrrBALTTT" 

All  the  California  court  was  asked  to  do 
was  to  establish  the  principle  of  "fiscal  neu- 
tatdlty" — ^that  Is  to  declare  that  whatever 
method  Is  used  to  support  schools  It  may  not 
constitutionally  be  a  fimctlon  of  wealth, 
other  than  the  wealth  of  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

"The  major  strategy  was  to  ask  for  a  very 
restrained  principle,"  said  Mr.  Wollnsky,  now 
a  public  Interest  lawyer  m  San  Francisco. 
"We  avoided  concepts  like  'need'  and  'edu- 
cational opportunity' — all  those  garbage 
terms  that  education  has  become  overbur- 
dened with. 

"We  said  we  were  not  Mklng  for  compensa- 
tion, only  equality.  All  the  court  was  asked 
to  do  was  foreclose  one  of  thousands  of  alter- 
natives open  to  the  Legislature.  They  could 
have  vouchers,  or  could  even  give  extra  money 
to  good  school  districts  for  special  programs — 
as  long  as  a  rational  choice  Is  made  In  an 
educatloniJ  sense." 

This  tactic  worked.  The  covirt  said :  "Rec- 
ognizing as  we  must  that  the  right  to  an  edu- 
cation In  our  public  schools  is  a  fundamental 
Interest  which  cannot  be  conditioned  on 
wealth,  we  can  discern  no  compelling  state 
purpose  necessitating  the  present  method  of 
financing." 

The  kinds  of  disparities  the  court  was 
talking  about  are  well  Illustrated  by  the  two 
Los  Angeles  suburbs  of  Beverly  Hills  and 
Baldwin  Park.  SlmUar,  often  greater,  dispari- 
ties can  be  found  In  almost  every  other  state, 
Including  New  York. 

TWO  different  worlds 

It's  only  a  25-mlnute  ride  on  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Freeway  from  Beverly  Hills  to  Bald- 
win Park,  but  the  two  cities  might  as  well  be 
In  different  worlds.  With  Its  lush  streets  lined 
with  stately  eucalyptus  trees,  rolling  lawns 
and  not  a  few  Rolls-Royces,  Beverly  Hills  has 
few  homes  worth  less  than  «60,000. 

It  Is  the  home  of  movie  stars,  doctors, 
businessmen  and  lawyers  whose  chlldreB  get 
an  education  heavily  subsidized  by  taxes 
from  the  banks  and  Insurance  companlea 
that  rise  along  Wllshlre  Boiilevard.  There  Is 
even  an  oil  well  pumping  away  beside  the 
high  school  playing  field.  For  each  of  Its  6.732 
pupils,  the  community  spent  91,638  last 
year. 

Baldwin  Park  Is  the  other  face  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  drab  area  of  closely  spaced  one-story 
stucco  homes  relieved  only  by  a  colorful  pro- 
fusion of  acacia,  liquid  amber  and  avocados. 
It  Is  popxilated  mostly  by  blue-collar  workers, 
about  a  third  Chlcano.  To  them  a  $16,000 
house  Is  expensive.  The  district  spent  only 
(690  on  each  of  Its  12,809  pupils  last  year. 
It's  not  that  the  people  there  cared  less.  In 
fact,  to  get  what  they  did  for  schools,  they 
had  to  tax  themselves  at  nearly  twice  the 
rate  of  Beverly  Hills. 

For  example,  the  school  tax  on  a  modest 
(16,000  house  In  Balwln  Park  comes  to  about 
$230  a  year,  while  that  on  a  $40,000  home  In 
Beverly  HlUs  is  only  $296.  What  Is  more.  Bald- 
win Park  was  incorporated  only  16  years  ago, 
so  Its  htu-d-pressed  residents  are  also  stagger- 
ing imder  other  local  taxes  needed  for  streets, 
sewers  and  sidewalks.  And,  unlike  Beverly 
HUlB,  It  cannot  attract  high  tax-paying 
bvislnesses. 
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It  all  means  that  with  2.6  times  as  many 
students  as  Beverly  HUls,  Baldwin  Park  has 
about  (1 -million  less  for  education. 

On  the  surface.  Baldwin  Park's  18  schools 
look  palatial  by  New  York  standards  but 
this  Is  Illusory.  While  there  Is  much  uncer- 
tainty about  what  the  Serrano  decision  wUl 
mean,  the  district's  educators  are  already 
hoping  for  a  healthy  Infusion  of  new  money 
"We're  very  happy  about  It  to  say  the  least." 
said  Jerry  D.  Holland,  the  Texas-bom  school 
superintendent,  as  he  conducted  a  visitor 
through  the  bright  airy  classrooms  of  the 
Central  School. 

The  district  can  use  the  money.  With  many 
Spanish -speaking  pupils  In  his  schools,  Mr 
Holland  says  he  badly  needs  experts  In  teach- 
ing English,  as  well  as  specialists  In  mathe- 
matics and  developing  currlculums,  more 
teaching  assistants,  smaller  classes  and  better 
equipment.  Moreover,  he  said,  he  had  no 
vocational  school  though  most  pupils  enter 
the  trades. 

It's  much  the  same  elsewhere.  In  New  York 
SUte.  the  town  of  Great  Neck  spent  $1  943 
per  pupil  in  196a-69.  while  Levlttown  spent 
$1,192  and  Buffalo  only  $1,093.  Even  wider 
gaps  exist  in  other  states.  In  Oklahoma,  the 
richest  district  spent  $2,566  per  pupil  in 
1969-70.  whUe  the  poorest  spent  only  $342- 
in  Texas  the  high   was  $5,334  and  the  low 

The  Serrano  decision  was  generally  with 
ravor.  but  there  was  also  some  confusion  and 
concern,  it  was  Immediately  embraced  by 
two  Of  the  official  defendants.  Wilson  Riles. 
California's  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
^ructlon,  and  State  Controller  Houston  L. 
Plournoy.  It  Is  very  Ukely  the  state  will  not 
appeal. 

But  there  was  so  much  confusion  that  the 
State  Supreme  Court  felt  compelled  to  Issue 
a  modification  stressing  that,  to  avoid  mu- 
nicipal chaos,  the  present  system  would  stand 
untU  a  new  one  had  been  worked  out  And 
a  profound  unease  began  to  emerge  In  the 
wealthier  districts.  Kenneth  L.  Peters  Su- 
perintendent in  Beverly  mils,  expressed 
agreement  In  principle  with  the  decision  but 
voiced  fear  that  superior  districts  would  be 
dragged  down  to  the  average  level. 

"There  appears  to  be  very  little  overt 
political  opposition  to  the  principle  "  Pro- 
fessor Horowitz  said.  "This  suggests  there  is 
some  basic  sense  of  injustice  that  is  felt 
when  peoDle  are  aware  of  what  the  system  Is  " 

In  the  confusion,  some  people  even 
thought  they  did  not  have  to  pay  their  prop- 
erty taxes.  It  is  useful  to  talk  about  what  the 
court  did  not  do: 

It  did  not  invalidate  the  use  of  property 
taxes  for  schools  as  long  as  spending  does  not 
depend  on  wealth. 

It  did  not  require  uniformity  of  spending 
Govenunents  discriminate  all  the  time  in  the 
use  of  tax  dollars  and  there  Is  nothing  Illegal 
about  It.  but  It  is  usually  done  on  a  rational 
basis.  For  example,  the  court  did  next  bar 
extra  spending  for  special  children— the 
handicapped,  the  gifted,  the  disadvantaged. 

DISPASTTIBS    AMONG    STATIS 

(The  courts  have  not  dealt  with  one  of 
the  biggest  discrepancies  In  education— the 
difference  in  spending  among  states.  New 
York  spends  $1,237  for  each  pupil  on  the 
average.  whUe  Alabama  spends  $438  Only 
massive  Federal  aid  Is  likely  to  right  this 
Imbalance.) 

But  the  main  thing  the  court  did  not  do 
was  dictate  a  remedy.  If  Serrano  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  each  state  legisla- 
ture wUl  have  to  go  through  agonizing  re- 
tooling of  time-honored  mechanisms.  Dozens 
of  remedies  have  been  offered  and  most  will 
probably  mean  a  higher  tax  bUl  because, 
given  political  realities,  the  outlays  in  poor 
districts  will  probably  have  to  be  brought  up 

One  simple  plan  calls  for  the  state  to  take 
over  all  property  taxation  and  distribute  to 
ciues  In   direct   proportion   to  enrollment 
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Beverly  mils  figures  that  It  would  have  to 
dismiss  263  members,  or  46  percent,  of  Its 
staff  and  cut  out  all  special  programs  If  re- 
duced to  the  average  state  expenditure. 

Variations  of  this  plan  would  make  special 
provision  for  special  needs.  Schools  with 
many  poor,  handicapped  or  blind  or  urban 
schools  where  basic  expenses  are  normally 
higher,  would  get  special  allotments.  But  to 
many  the  main  drawback  of  this  plan  Is  Ices 
of  local  control. 

Therefore,  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  plan  of  John  E.  Coons,  a 
Berkeley  law  professor  who  provided  the  In- 
tellectual underpinnings  for  the  drive  for 
fiscal  neutrauty  by  virtue  of  his  book  "Pri- 
vate Wealth  and  Public  Education,"  written 
with  William  H.  Clune  3d  and  Stephen  D. 
Sugannan. 

"power  EQTTALIZINO" 

Under  Professor  Coons'  "power  equaliz- 
ing" plan,  the  state  would  set  maximum  and 
minimum  levels  of  spending  per  pupil.  With- 
in those  llnuts  a  local  district  would  be  free 
to  decide  how  much  It  wanted  to  spend.  The 
amount  chosen  would  trigger  a  predeter- 
mined tax  rate  on  local  property,  and  if  this 
tax  raised  less  than  the  expenditure  per- 
mitted for  that  rate,  then  the  state  would 
supply  the  difference.  But  if  u  produced 
an  excess,  this  would  be  siphoned  off  for  use 
in  poorer  districts. 

"In  short,  all  districts  choosing  the  same 
tax  rate  would  spend  at  the  same  level,"  Pro- 
fessor Coons  says.  "Spending  thus  would  be- 
come a  function  only  of  the  districts'  inter- 
est In  education." 

Some  argue  that  such  a  plan  would  tend 
to  perpetuate  inequities  since  wealthy  dis- 
tricts might  be  willing  to  tax  themselves  at 
higher  rates.  But  Beverly  Hills  is  not  very 
happy  with  the  idea  because  the  town  would 
have  to  tax  Itself  to  the  tune  of  $27-million 
to  get  the  $9-mllllon  it  raises  now.  Such  Is 
the  unease  that  Beverly  Hills  has  Joined  with 
50  other  districts  in  employing  the  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  of  Peat.  Marwlck  and 
Mitchell  to  devise  an  alternative. 

One  state  that  has  moved  a  step  toward 
compliance  Is  Minnesota.  A  new  law  there 
provides  for  equalization  of  local  tax  effort 
up  to  the  state  average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture, but  beyond  that  the  old  system  pre- 
vails. *^ 

This  has  meant  statewide  reduction  in 
property  texes  but  Mlnnesotans  are  paying 
more  for  beer,  liquor  and  cigarettes  the 
sales  tax  is  up  from  3  to  4  per  cent  and  in- 
come taxes  are  up  sharply.  "It's  the  end  of 
oppression  of  elderly  home  owners."  said  Dr. 
Karl  Grittner  who  recently  retired  after  18 
years  in  the  Legislatxire. 

In  New  York  State  a  special  commission 
headed  by  Manly  Plelschmann  is  expected  to 
call  for  the  state  to  take  over  school  financ- 
ing. 

Concern  over  the  Implications  of  Serrano 
U  such  that  100  or  so  state  legislative  lead- 
ers convened  for  an  all -day  session  on  the 
problem  In  Houston  last  month  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Education  Commission  of  the 
States,  a  national  organization  of  state  of- 
ficials. The  dilemma  these  men  and  women 
face  was  summed  up  by  Bryce  Baggett,  an 
Oklahoma  State  Senator. 

"We  are  going  to  be  caught  In  a  plncer 
trying  to  be  fair  to  the  taxpayer  and  accom- 
plish equal  opportunity,"  he  said,  adding  a 
frequent  complaint:  "This  grand  egalitarian- 
ism  may  destroy  our  'lighthouse'  districts 

we  may  wind  up  eliminating  our  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  and  improvement." 

At  any  rate,  the  courts  are  likely  to  be 
tolerant  If  change  is  gradual.  For  they  have 
raised  a  host  of  difBcxilt  questions  that  will 
have  to  be  carefully  pondered  If  Serrano 
stands. 

For  example,  there  Is  concern  that  In  some 
areas  It  will  be  the  poor  not  the  rich  who 
WUl  suffer  from  tax  reform.  This  might  hap- 
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pen  In  large  cities  like  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  which  spend  much  more  per  pupU 
than  the  statewide  average  but  which  have 
large  numbers  of  poor  students.  If  tax  re- 
form required  uniform  spending  without 
special  provision  for  what  legal  scholars  caU 
"municipal  overburden."  then  the  big  cities 
stand  to  lose  quite  a  bit. 

Further,  there  is  what  Profeflsor  Coons  calls 
ttie  "equal  sewer"  problem.  That  Is,  If  the 
Constitution  requires  equity  in  education 
then  why  not  in  other  local  services  such  as 
fire  and  sanitation? 

"The  real  dlfflciUty  is  that  any  decision 
requiring  'fiscal  neutrality'  in  public  school 
finance  very  well  may  affect  the  entire  fiscal 
and  tax  package  of  states  and  localities  "  says 
Paul  R.  Dimond  of  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Education  at  Harvard. 
Also  clouding  the  picture  Is  the  concept  of 
equal  educational  opportunity."  Not  only 
does  it  defy  precise  definition,  but  also  no 
one  can  say  for  sure  that  money  will  produce 
It.  It  Is  widely  assumed  that  more  dollars 
mean  more  learning,  but  the  evidence  is 
contradictory. 

Some  people  say  that  since  the  bulk  of 
school  budgets  goes  for  teacher  salaries  the 
main  impact  of  tax  reform  wUl  be  to  raise 
the  p3.y  of  teachers,  who  will  continue  to 
teach  as  badly  or  as  well  as  before. 

In  fact,  this  Is  one  possible  point  of  con- 
tention in  the  Serrano  case.  Technically  the 
California  Supreme  Court  has  remanded  the 
matter  to  the  trial  court,  and  since  no  one 
disputes  the  contended  inequities,  the  plain- 
tiffs may  be  called  upon  to  prove  the  link 
between  doUars  and  educational  opportunity 
Where  does  Serrano  go  from  here?  It  Is 
clear  that  the  decision  represents  nothing 
more  than  the  first  inning  of  a  very  new  baU 
game.  The  problems  raised  are  inextricably 
enmeshed  in  other  very  demanding  issues  of 
the  day— race  relations,  taxpayer  revolts, 
housing,  welfare. 

Ultimately,  legal  experts  believe,  one  of  the 
cases  embodying  the  Serrano  principle  will 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  the  Court  accepts  it.  modi- 
fies it  or  turns  it  back,  It  is  apparent  that 
Serrano  has  touched  very  sensitive  nerves  In 
American  life. 

There  Is  some  evidence  to  support  Profes- 
sor Coons'  declaration  to  a  United  States 
Senate  Committee  that  the  Serrano  case  may 
lead  to  "the  first  thorough-going  legislative 
consideration  of  the  basic  structure  of  school 
finance  since  the  advent  of  public  education." 

CANADIANS    TEST   EQUTTT    PLAN 

The  Canadian  province  of  New  Brunswick 
has  attempted  to  eliminate  the  Inequities 
of  local  school  financing  by  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility from  the  towns  to  the  central 
government. 

The  plan  has  proved  both  costly  and  con- 
troversial, but  there  Is  growing  consensus 
that  the  main  purpose  of  "evening  up"  the 
quality  of  public  education  In  this  maritime 
province  is  slowly  being  achieved. 

By  reducing  the  nxunber  of  school  districts 
from  422  to  33  and  abolishing  county  govern- 
ment, more  money  was  fimneled  into  the 
depressed  French-speaking  regions  of  the 
north  and  east.  There  are  uniform  property 
taxes  and  all  teachers  are  paid  accoPdlnc  to 
the  same  scale. 

Educators  from  the  poorer  areas  are  pleased 
with  the  be^Jter  curriculum  and  decline  in 
dropout  rates.  But  others  feel  that  vsrealthier 
districts  have  been  leveled  down  to  the  point 
where  innovart^lon  in  curriculum  has  been 
stifled. 

HAWAII   AVOIDS   DISPABITIES 

There  are  no  spending  disparities  among 
districts  m  Hawaii  because  it  has  only  one 
district.  It  is  the  only  state  that  does  not 
rely  on  local  property  taxes  for  public  edu- 
cation. The  system  seems  to  work  quite  well 

It  Is  largely  an  accident  of  history.  Prior 
to  staitehood  in  1969,  Hawaii  was  admlnls- 
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tered  centrally  as  a  territory.  Education,  like 
all  other  government  functions,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  territorial  governor's  office. 

HawaU's  186.000  elementary  and  hlg^ 
school  pupils  attend  schools  that  are  entirely 
state-run  and  state-supported.  Theoretically 
the  state  pays  $984  for  each  student.  Funds 
are  appropriated  by  the  legislature;  there  are 
local  property  taxes,  but  they  pay  for  munic- 
ipal services  only.  Teachers'  salaries,  since 
they  are  pegged  to  statewide  scales  and  are 
the  largest  school  budget  item,  are  said  to  be 
the  greateert  equalizing  force.  Equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  Insofar  as  monex 
buys  It,  has  been  achieved.  ) 

BxTDcrr  Crises   Sptts  Reappraisal   of  Basic 
Goals 

(By  M.  A.  Farber) 

American  education,  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  heady  expansion,  is  being  shaken 
by  a  pervasive  financial  crisis  that  Is  prompt- 
ing a  broad  reappraisal  of  what  schools  and 
colleges  are  doing — and  why. 

The  fiscal  crisis  is  permeating  all  levels  of 
education,  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
schools  and  colleges  will  survive,  but  rather 
one  of  survival  in  what  shape  and  to  what 
end  and  at  what  human  ^nd  financial  cost. 

At  precisely  the  time  %hen  the  fiscal  de- 
mands on  public  schools  throughout  the 
country  appear  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
sagging,  patchwork  system  of  financing,  that 
system  is  also  under  powerful  attack  on  the 
ground  of  fairness. 

An  old  and  sensitive  and  complex  Issue 
of  equity — ^really  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity or  of  segregation  by  wealth — baa 
been  vigorously  Joined  in  the  courts,  the 
legislatures  and  the  public  arena  since  the 
California  Supreme  Court  held  that  that 
state's  system  of  school  support  was  dis- 
criminatory and  unconstitutional. 

The  California  system,  like  those  In  vir- 
tually all  other  states.  Is  riddled  with  dis- 
parities in  spending  between  school  districts 
that  result  from  heavy  reliance  on  local 
property  taxes.  It  Is  commonplace  for  some 
school  districts  to  be  spencfing  two  or  three 
times  as  much  money  per  pupil  as  other 
districts. 

IMFKTTTS  FOB   MAJOR  REFORM 

The  combination  of  these  two  forces — 
mounting  financial  requirements  and  a  con- 
certed drive  for  equity  In  expenditures — has 
enlivened  the  prospect  for  major  fiscal  re- 
forms that  could  affect  the  caliber  and  avail- 
ability of  education,  as  well  as  decisions 
about  where  people  live  and  where  business, 
seeking  a  favorable  tax  climate,  takes  root. 
But  the  achievement  of  reforms,  resulting 
In  more  funds  or  in  funds  more  equitably 
distributed  or  both,  could  well  take  years 
of  planning  and  debate  over  such  questions 
as  local  control  of  schools;  criteria  for  allo- 
cating funds;  special  needs  of  poor  or  hand- 
icapped or  retarded  children,  and  the  rights 
of  parents  and  communities  to  seek  "the 
best"  education  for  their  children. 

These  questions  defy  easy  answers,  as  the 
courts  In  California,  Minnesota  and  Texas 
have  been  quick  to  recognize.  And,  as  with 
racial  segregation  in  the  schools,  they  are 
highly  political  questions,  girdled  by  con- 
troversy. 

Any  reforms  could  also  lead  to  a  more 
expensive  bill  for  education,  since  a  more 
equitable  system  of  school  financing  would 
almost  certainly  mean  a  "leveling  up"  of 
lower-spending  districts. 

And  most  schocd  finance  experts  are  con- 
vinced that  the  problems  of  fiscal  inade- 
quacy and  Inequity  wlU  not  be  resolved  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  substantially 
increases  Its  contribution — now  8  per  cent 
of  public  school  revenues — and  acts  as  a 
guarantor  of  equitable  spending,  at  least 
among  the  states. 


President  Nlzon  has  pledged  a  "complete 
overhaul"  of  school  financing,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration is  expected  to  recommend  spe- 
ciflo  measures  after  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  School  Finance  in 
March. 

The  commission  Is  said  to  favor  a  much 
enlarged  role  for  the  Federal  GoTemment, 
in  funding  and  in  correcting  the  disparities 
stemming  from  dependence  on  property 
taxes  for  school  support,  so  does  Dr.  Sidney 
P.  Marland  Jr.,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

"resting  on  INEQIJITX" 

"The  overwhelming  reliance  on  property 
taxes  so  basically  hinged  to  school  financing 
today  Is  regressive,  anachronistic,  and  resting 
on  inequity,"  Dr.  Marland  said  after  the 
California  decision  in  Serrano  v.  Priest. 

"From  state  to  state,"  he  continued,  "the 
record  shows  that  the  present  system  of  rais- 
ing and  allocating  funds  for  the  schools  adds 
up  to  a  rigged  lottery  and  cheats  students 
and  taxpayers  alike." 

American  education,  then,  has  reached  a 
Juncture.  Many  educators  and  laymen,  too, 
are  persuaded  that  schools  and  colleges  will 
emerge  from  the  current  crisis  and  scrutiny 
more  efficient,  productive  and  viable,  livelier 
and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  and  culture 
of  students  of  all  ages  In  the  1970'8. 

But  that  is  small  comfort  to  school  super- 
intendents and  college  presidents  who  grew 
accustomed  to  what  they  often  called  a 
"golden  age"  in  financial  support  in  the 
1960'8.  Now  they  talk  about  "hard  times." 

In  referendums  around  the  country  vpters 
are  rejecting  school  bond  and  tax  proposals 
at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  five  years  ago, 
with  half  the  proposals  being  turned  down. 
Only  9  of  63  of  the  largest  public  school 
systems  had  adequate  funds  last  fall  to  con- 
tinue their  programs,  making  slight  Improve- 
ments, according  to  the  National  Education 
Association. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation estimates  that  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try's 2,500  public  and  private  colleges  and 
universities  are  In  severe  financial  trouble  or 
headed  that  way. 

Throughout  education  the  fiscal  crisis  is 
being  laid  to  essentially  the  same  cause:  a 
widening  gap  between  rising  Income  and 
even  faster-growlng'costs. 

FORCED  RETRENCHMENT 

The  country's  massive  educational  enter- 
prise— with  60  million  students,  three  mil- 
lion teachers  and  professors  and  annual  ex- 
penditures of  $75-bllllon  a  year — is  being 
forced  to  retrench.  In  terms  of  its  operations 
or  Its  aspirations. 

On  many  campuses,  including  a  good  share 
of  the  most  renowned,  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative positions  are  being  cut  back  and  sal- 
aries frozen;  research  and  student  aid  funds 
are  stabilizing  or  declining;  and  academic 
programs  are  being  dropped  or  limited.  Li- 
brary purchases  are  being  ciurbed.  Janitors 
are  being  ordered  to  make  fewer  rounds, 
windows  are  being  washed  less  frequently 
and  two-toned  stationery  with  the  college's 
colors  Is  yielding  to  plain  white  paper. 

Many  school  systems  are  reducing  teaching 
posts,  increasing  class  sizes,  releasing  school 
nurses  and  psychologists  and  guidance  coun- 
selors and  curtailing  special  programs  in 
art  or  music,  or  advanced  science  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Some  systems,  like  that  in  Los  Angeles, 
have  shortened  the  length  of  the  school 
<iay — ^for  financial,  not  educational,  reasons. 
A  few,  like  the  one  In  Independence,  Mo., 
have  closed  for  brief  periods  while  they 
looked  for  money  to  sustain  operations.  And 
some  of  the  biggest  systems,  like  those  in 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  face  the  possibility 
of  running  out  of  funds  and  ending  this 
school  year  early. 

On  the  whole,  the  crisis  in  public  schools 


Is  most  acute  in  urten  systems,  where  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  labor  ooets  of  aU  kinds  ai« 
higher  and  where  there  are  denser  concen- 
trations of  poor  chUdren  in  need  of  extra 
help. 

Cities,  on  the  average,  have  30  per  cent  lees 
money  per  oapli«  available  from  local  taxes 
for  education  than  do  their  suburbs,  al- 
though the  cities  tax  themselves  40  per  cent 
more  heavily. 

Schools  and  colleges  alike  are  appealing- 
more  hopefully  than  in  the  past — ^for  un- 
restricted operating  fimds  from  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  sharpemng  manage- 
ment and  budget  procedures  and  questiomng 
whether  they  are  getting  the  best  possible 
return  on  wages  they  pay. 

Others  are  shifting  to  year-round  operation 
or  establishing  consortia  for  purchasing  or 
academic  programs  or  investing.  Tuitions  are 
being  raised;  more  students  are  working 
when  they  can  find  Jobs,  and  turning  to 
lower-cost  public  colleges  and  some  campusee 
are  experimenting  with  deferred  tuition 
plans. 

THE  GREAT  "EQUALIZER" 

Americans  have  long  revered  education. 
Whatever  the  pwpular  distaste  for  intellec- 
tuals and  "highbrows,"  education  has  become 
something  of  a  secular  religion,  a  social 
"equalizer."  a  basis  for  national  economic 
strength  and  Individual  uplift  (and  higher 
Income) ,  a  means  of  enhancing  the  general 
quality  of  life  and  of  enabling  men  and 
women  to  come  to  grips  with  an  increasingly 
technological  society. 

Hear,  for  example,  the  California  court  In 
Serrano  v.  Priest:  "the  cherished  Idea  of 
American  education"  .  .  .  "to  all  children 
equally  the  abundant  gifts  of  learning"  .  .  . 
"the  heritage  and  the  Inspiration  of  tlils 
country."  Indeed,  few  phrases  carry  the  ter- 
rible onus  of  "school  dropout,"  with  Its  sug- 
gestion of  Irreversible  condemnation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  "formal"  educational 
enterprise,  let  alone  the  vast  "knowledge  In- 
dustry" of  which  It  is  part,  attest  to  the  com- 
mitment to  education. 

Public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schoc^s  serve  51.8  million  students,  with 
5.6  million  of  them  In  nonpublic  schools, 
mostly  Roman  Catholic  institutions.  In  addi- 
tion 8.3  million  students  are  enrolled  in  de- 
gree-credit courses  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

While  enrollment  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  rose  19  per  cent  in  the  last 
decade,  expenditures  went  up  169  per  cent,  to 
$54.l-blllIon  this  year.  Enrollment  in  higher 
education,  during  the  same  period  Increased 
117  per  cent,  while  expenditures  Increased 
266  per  cent,  to  $31 -billion. 

When  $10.2-bllllon  in  capital  outlay  is  In- 
cluded, Americana  are  spending  more  tar 
education  than  for  national  defense,  now 
budgeted  at  $77.5-blllion.  And  educational 
expenditures,  which  havp  advanced  at  twice 
the  growth  rate  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct in  the  last  10  years  and  now  account  for 
8  per  cent  of  the  G.NJ».,  are  still  going  up 
by  $7-bllllon  or  $8-bIlllon  a  year. 

THE  REVENT7E-C06T  OAF 

But  the  gap  between  revenues  and  costs  of 
education  has  broadened  under  such  pres- 
sures as  inflation  and  recession,  wage  in- 
increases  for  teaohers,  taxpayer  revolts,  se- 
lective government  cutbacks  and  competing 
demands  on  consumers'  income  and  on  the 
public  dollar  for  welfare,  health  care,  envi- 
ronmental controls,  transportation  and 
other  services.  As  yet  the  effects  of  Phase 
One  and  Two  of  the  President's  economic 
stabilization  program  are  minimfti  m  educa- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  funds  that  would  narrow 
or  close  the  revenue-cost  gap — In  short,  the 
scope  of  the  crisis— depends  importantly  on 
what  Is  expected  of  education  and  the  people 
and   institutions  that  provide   It.   This,   of 
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oourae,  la  more  than  a  matter  of  econotnics. 
It  Is  also  a  question  of  educational  and  so- 
cial values.  That  makes  It  harder  to  settle. 
Conflicting  views  and  strong  emotions 
will  clearly  Influenoe  the  iiltlmate  costs  of 
Issues  like  Integration  and  busing,  support 
for  nonpublic  schools,  faculty  unionization 
and  tenure,  universal  higher  education,  aid 
for  predominantly  black  colleges  and  private 
collegee,  school  decentralization  and  the  xise 
of  educational  technology. 

Would  vouchers  that  allow  more  parents 
to  choose  private  schools  for  their  children 
undermine  the  public  schools  or  eventiially 
Improve  them  through  the  rivalry  of  the 
marketplace? 

With  the  homogeneity  of  higher  education 
and  the  end  of  the  enrollment  boom,  should 
public  funds  be  given  to  private  colleges  and 
TUilversltles  with  their  own  admissions  rules? 

Are  "compensatory"  educational  programs 
for  "disadvantaged"  children  largely  a  waste 
Of  funds  and  eSort  and  a  misplaced  hope  or 
are  they  relatively  effective? 

Should  an  even  larger  proportion  of  col- 
lege-age youth  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
traditional  Institutions  or  urged  to  "stay  out 
In  the  real  world"  and  pei^aps  earn  an  "ex- 
ternal degree"  through  special  tests? 

PASOCHIAI.  SCHOOL  AID 

Should  Boman  OathoUc  schools  be  helped 
with  public  funds,  especially  when  new 
studies  siiggest  that  the  enrollment  decline 
In  Catholic  schools  Is  due  leas  to  financial 
reasons  than  to  falling  birth  rates  among 
Catholics  and  to  "changing  Catholic  tastes."? 

Who  should  pay  for  an  Increasingly  expen- 
sive college  education,  who  benefits  most — 
society  or  the  student? 

There  is  a  financial  side  to  all  these  ques- 
tions and,  in  the  economic  crisis  that  has 
struck  aU  levels  of  education.  It  has  taken 
on  crucial  significance.  Yet  no>t  until  many 
of  these  Issues  are  clarified  and  decided  will 
the  dimensions  of  fiscal  need  be  clearly 
focused. 

Eaducatlonal  institutions  have  become  en- 
meshed In  a  tenacious  fiscal  crisis  after  a 
turbulent  decade  In  which  they  were  alter- 
nately assailed  for  falling  to  educate  blacks 
and  other  minorities  and  for  giving  pref- 
erential treatment  to  minorities;  for  becom- 
ing elitist  and  for  becoming  weak  by  aca- 
demic dilution;  for  becoming  joyless  and 
grim  and  Impersonal  Ized  and  for  coddling 
drug-taking  revolutlonsiry  anarchists. 

The  schools  and  colleges  lost  some  of  their 
confidence  then,  and  they  have  lost  a  good 
deal  of  their  affluence  now.  But  if  their  dee- 
tiny  Is  no  longer  so  manifest,  as  Clark  Ken- 
has  observed,  they  can  only  benefit  from  a 
searching  analysis. 

Wmx  U.S.  Am  in  Pkospect 
(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

After  175  years  of  debate  over  its  role  in 
American  education,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
appears  ready  to  Join  the  states,  localities, 
tuition-payers  and  private  glft-glvers  as  a 
full  partner  in  fiiumclng  the  nation's 
schools. 

Since  1796 — when  George  Washington  was 
trying  to  get  a  national  university  -estab- 
lished, and  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  merits  of  a  national  school  system — 
the  country  has  been  arguing  about  Federal 
involvement  In  education. 

Usually,  the  proponents  of  such  involve- 
ment have  had  hard  going.  Americans  as  a 
whole  have  never  shown  any  taste  for  the  na- 
tionally prescribed,  nationally  controlled 
school  systems  of  some  Exiropean  countries — 
say,  for  Instance,  France,  where  an  official 
is  once  said  to  have  boasted  that  he  coiild 
look  at  the  clqpk  and  know  what  every  child 
In  the  land  was  studying  at  that  moment. 

So  although  the  Pounding  Fathers  often 
stressed  the  Importance  of  education  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Republic,  schooling  has 
remained  essentially  s  state,  local  or  private 


function.  Jealously  guarded.  In  the  late  19th 
century.  Federal  intervention  in  this  func- 
tion was  assailed  as  un-American  and  even 
ungodly.  As  recently  as  a  decade  ago,  general 
aid  to  the  schools  was  seen  "by  some  as  a 
sinister  effort  to  control  from  Washington 
what  went  on  In  the  classroom. 

Such  fears  and  misgivings  have  now  been 
suppressed.  If  not  abandoned,  In  a  latter- 
day  rush  of  schoc^s  and  colleges  to  Washing- 
ton for  fiscal  salvation. 

All  the  signs  and  portellts  Indicate  that  for 
the  first  time  the  Federal  Government  Is  on 
the  verge  of  assuming  a  major  role  In  financ- 
ing the  general  operation  of  the  nation's 
schools  and  colleges.  Maybe  this  year,  maybe 
next,  maybe  the  year  after.  In  any  case,  with- 
in the  foreseeable  f utiire. 

Taxpatxr  Rxvolt  Raises  a  Dilxiuca 
(By  Martin  Oansberg) 

Taxpayers  across  the  country  are  openly 
resisting  paying  more  to  support  municipal 
and  educational  programs  even  though  many 
of  the  programs  stem  from  requests  made  by 
these  taxpayers  themselves — as  homeowners, 
businessmen  and  parents  of  schoolchildren. 

In  three  Navy  Jersey  school  districts  voters 
rejected  referendums  last  month  for  building 
programs.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  two  consecutive 
school  levies  were  rejected,  forcing  an  early 
close  for  the  school  year.  In  Chicago,  a  $22.8- 
mllUon  cut  in  educational  expenditures  has 
been  ordered. 

In  rejecting  such  Increased  spending,  these 
taxpayers  have  created  a  dilemma  for  the 
men  and  women  who  head  the  programs,  the 
laymen  on  the  board  of  education  as  well  as 
the  city  councUmen. 

OFTICIAIjS  FR17STBATED 

I  know,  because  as  a  member  of  the  board 
In  Passaic,  N.J.,  for  the  last  three  years.  I 
have  worked  with  orders  to  try  to  hold  the 
line  on  costs,  and  J.  have  been  fnistrated  at 
our  Inability  to  do  so.  The  major  Increases 
have  been  In  areas  we  could  not  control. 

This  Is  true  In  thoiisands  of  school  districts 
where  boards  are  now  preparing  budgets  for 
the  1972-73  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  that 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  voters  next 
month.  Many  of  these  districts  may  not  need 
voter  approval,  but  will,  instead,  find  their 
budgets  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  local  gov- 
ernments before  they  may  be  adopted. 

No  matter  the  method  of  approval,  these 
budgets  must  be  adopted  although,  in  most 
cases,  contracts  have  not  yet  been  reached 
with  teachers,  secretaries,  ciistodlans  and  ad- 
ministrators, and  the  salaries  of  these  people 
make  up  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
budget.  So  the  largest  part  of  the  budget, 
therefore,  must  be  an  estimate. 

Most  of  the  money  will  come  from  local 
property  taxes,  a  fact  that  often  leads  to 
rejection  of  first  proposed  budgets — this  Is 
the  taxpayers'  revolt  that  is  coming  to  the 
fore. 

In  23  states,  legal  action  Is  being  taken  to 
knock  down  reliance  on  local  property  taxes 
for  school  funds.  The  attack  has  broadened 
ever  since  the  California  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  August  that  the  use  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  as  the  major  source  of  funds  for 
public  schools  was  unconstitutional  because 
the  system  discriminated  against  children 
who  h^pened  to  live  tn  areas  with  meager 
property  tax  resoxirces. 

Added  Impetus  was  given  last  month  when 
President  Nixon  said  that  his  Administration 
was  preparing  "specific  proposals"  to  provide 
property  tax  relief.  "We  need  a  complete 
overhaul  of  our  property  taxes  and  of  our 
whole  system  for  financing  public  education," 
the  President  said. 

"Amen,"  I  say  as  a  member  of  a  board  who 
cannot  raise  any  more  money  In  his  commim- 
ity  despite  otovloxis  needs.  The  Passaic  school 
budget  has  gone  from  $e-mllllon  annually 
to  ♦7.5-mllllon  In  the  three  years  I've  been 
a  member. 

We  have  cut  administrative  costs  and  re- 
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duced  textbook  expenses,  but  this  has  had  no 
real  effect  on  our  soaring  budget.  In  t&e  last 
three  years,  for  example,  fixed  charges — costs 
that  are  built  in  and  cannot  be  eliminated — 
have  gone  up  more  than  $300,000. 

These  are  items  stich  as  gas,  electricity, 
telephone  and  water,  pension  fund  contri- 
butions. Social  Security  payments,  health 
and  hospital  insurance,  fire  Instu-ance,  li- 
ability Insurance  and  rental  of  rooms  and 
buildings  to  cope  with  Increased  enrollment 
(we  have  been  gaining  about  100  students  an- 
nually and  now  have  8.500) . 

Board  members — taxpayers,  parents  or  men 
seeking  to  step  up  the  political  ladder — Icnow 
they  cannot  cut  costs  In  the  fixed  charges, 
so  they  look  for  other  areas  that  can  give. 

I  recommended  to  the  Passaic  board  the 
oonsoildatlon  of  two  administrative  posts,  a 
move  that  led  to  an  annual  savings  of  $18,000. 
It  looked  good,  but  the  budget  showed  no 
reduction  in  administrative  costs  because 
rises  In  salaries  In  three  years  came  to  $43,000. 

CONSUMABLK  BOOKS  TRIKD 

In  another  area,  a  board  member  sriggested 
that  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  textbooks, 
which  had  reached  $81 ,000  a  yecu-,  by  shifting 
to  consumable  books — those  that  were  soft- 
cover  and  could  be  used  by  students  for 
actual  solution  of  problems  by  writing  In 
them  or  by  tearing  out  sheets  for  dally  use. 

We  saved  $11,000  the  first  year  we  made 
this  change,  but  now  we  find  we  have  to 
buy  more  new  books  anntially  becaiise  they 
are  consiimed.  Hardcover  books  could  be  used 
for  several  years  despite  rising  costs. 

Over  the  same  period  of  time  salaries 
rose  by  $450,000.  Understanding  how  the  cost 
of  salaries  is  computed  for  a  budget  is  tricky. 

Because  teachers  get  paid  at  their  new  rate 
with  the  start  of  the  school  year  in  September 
Willie  a  budget  begins  with  the  fiscal  year 
in  July,  It  Is  necessary  to  compute  the  in- 
crease at  ten-twelfths  (two  months  of  the 
payment  can  be  held  off  for  the  next  fiscal 
year).  This  keeps  the  cost  down  for  one 
year,  but  means  there  will  be  an  Increase 
the  next  year. 

In  addition,  an  Item  called  teacher  turn- 
over is  used  to  hold  down  salary  costs.  Thus, 
If  a  teacher  making  $10,200  leaves  or  retires,  It 
is  assumed  that  the  new  teacher  will  come  In 
at  the  starting  salary — in  our  city,  $8,000. 
This  means  a  $2,200  salary  savings.  We  have  a 
turnover  of  about  60  teachers  a  year  (there 
are  430) ,  and  the  savings  runs  over  $130,000. 

QfCSXMXNT  CUTS  SAVINGS 

But  that,  too.  Is  misleading,  since  teachers 
get  an  annual  Increment  (an  Increase  based 
on  experience)  of  at  least  $300,  and  that  eats 
up  tximover  savings.  To  that  you  add  any 
negotiated  Increase,  and  you  cam  see  why  a 
salary  account  rises. 

There  are  sources  for  money  besides  the 
local  property  tax  but  many  of  these  require 
matching  sums  or  pcutlsl  funding  that  add  to 
t^e  budget. 

Bach  state,  for  example,  has  a  formula  for 
giving  school  districts  a  certain  amount  for 
every  pupil  who  attends  classee.  If  the  pupil 
la  absent,  there  la  no  state  payment  for  him. 
In  Passaic,  we  receive  more  than  $1  milUoci 
annually  under  this  formula. 

But,  as  I  just  ix>lnted  out.  It  costs  money 
to  get  money.  When  Federal  and  state  f\ind8 
are  given  to  a  school  system,  the  knowing 
bockrd  member  should  Inquire  immediately  to 
find  out  what  the  local  taxpayer  will  have  to 
add. 

Take  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  an  exan^le.  In  Passaic,  we  re- 
ceive about  $600,000  In  funds  from  this  source 
annuaUy.  But  Federal  offlcliUs  check  to  make 
certain  that  we  are  adding  programs  of  our 
own  to  match  their  programs. 

We  have  a  large  bUlngual  program  because 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  our  students  ^>eak 
Spanish.  Federal  funds  cover  this,  but  we  are 
required  to  pay  for  supporting  programs  with 
local  money.  More  taxes. 
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Oxu*  #7.6  million  budget  in  Passaic  Is  helped 
tremendously  by  Federal  and  state  fluids  that 
amount  to  $1.5  million  annually.  But  every 
time  there  is  an  increase,  It  costs  the  local 
taxpayer  more. 

Board  members  such  as  myseU  have  been 
looking  for  answers.  So  far  the  best  solution 
seems  to  be  a  revolt  and  let  Oovemment  do 
something  about  that.  Another  solution — 
albeit  forced  on  communities — Is  to  shut 
down  operations  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  And 
we  could  also  reduce  non-lnstructtonal  per- 
sonnel tx>  an  absolute  minimum. 

But  what  would  happen  to  education? 

VOUCHXB   PLAN    MAT   BZ  TZSTKD 

At  least  three  school  districts — Seattle, 
Waalh..  and  San  Francisco  and  Alum  Rock 
(San  Jose) ,  Calif. — may  soon  be  exp)erlment- 
Ing  with  the  voucher  system  for  financing 
education.  But  there  are  major  "Ifs"  In  etMb 


Under  such  a  system,  parents  In  the  com- 
munity would  receive  the  full  cost  of  a  year's 
solMoling  for  their  ohild  In  the  form  of  a 
voucher,  to  be  preeented  to  a  public,  private 
or  (pending  legal  tests)  parochial  school  of 
bis  choice.  All  schools.  Including  public  ones, 
would  then  get  their  operating  funds  by 
presenting  the  vouchers  to  a  special  agency 
set  up  at  the  local  level  to  dispense  money, 
set  standards  and  generally  admlnleter  and 
regulate  the  system. 

The  main  objective  of  such  a  plan  Is  to 
encourage  a  wider  range  of  educational 
choices  for  students  and  parents. 

Alum  Rock,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  have 
all  performed  voucher  feasibility  studies  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  But  In  both  Oallfomla  and 
Washington,  new  state  laws  are  required  to 
make  the  vouchee  system  permissible.  Bills 
to  that  effect  are  expected  to  be  introduced 
this  month  In  both  state  legislatures. 

Seattle  and  San  Francisco  have  yet  to  make 
a  decision  on  whether  to  actually  undertake 
voucher  experiments  should  the  enabling 
legislation  p«iss,  but  Alum  Rock  Is  reported 
llk^y  to  go  ahead.  O.E.O.  officials  say  they 
believe  that  some  kind  of  voucher  system 
will  be  tried,  somewhere,  In  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

Cam  Cottkts  and  Monet  Do  Itt 

(By  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan) 
(Dr.  Moynlhan  Is  professor  of  education  and 

urban  politics  at  Harvard  and  a  former 

counselor  to  President  mxon) 

Two  years  ago,  writing  In  The  Ttmes' 
»nni|>Li  education  supplement,  I  contended 
that  "the  crucial  phase  in  solving  a  prob-' 
lem  Is  the  process  by  which  It  comes  to  be 
defined."  I  distinguished  between  two  kinds 
of  problems  In  the  area  of  social  p(^lcy.  First 
there  are  those  that  Involve  the  aggregation 
of  sufficient  support  In  the  political  system 
to  bring  about  a  change  In  public  policy. 
Second  there  are  those  In  which  social  goals 
are  fairly  well  agreed  upon  but  where  ad- 
ministrators lack  the  knowledge  to  achieve 
them.  I  called  the  first  political  problems,  the 
second  knowledge  problems. 

It  Is  fairly  clear — ^Is  It  not? — that  much 
of  the  IQTO's  Is  going  to  be  taken  up  with 
efforts  to  solve  knowledge  problems  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  to  do  so  In  a  con- 
text of  political  problems  that  are  equally 
unsolved.  This  trend  became  more  or  less 
fixed  In  late  December,  1971,  when  a  ^>e- 
clal  panel  of  three  Federal  judges — In  the 
aftermath  of  similar  cases  In  California  and 
^Minnesota — declared  the  method  of  financ- 
ing Mxt  Texas  school  system  unconstitutional 
because  of  unequal  expenditures  as  between 
different  school  districts.  The  Judges  ordered 
the  Texas  Leglslatvire  to  devise  a  new  system 
that  will  meet  the  equal  protection  provisions 
of  the  14th  Amendment.  One  may  sympa- 
thize— as  I  do — with  the  court's  decision 
without  having  to  suppose  that  the  judges 
had  the  slightest  awareness  of  the  knowledge 


problems  they  were  raising,  nor  yet  of  the 
political  problems  they  were  bringing  about 
by  ordering  the  Legislature  to  do  something 
which  on  Its  own  It  was  clearly  averse  to 
doing. 

Let  us  list  Just  a  few  of  these  knowledge 
problems. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  effect  of  ex- 
penditure, equal  or  unequal,  on  education. 
The  evidence  seems  to  be  that  there  Is  so 
little  effect  as  for  practical  purposes  to  be 
naught,  or  at  least  for  the  matter  to  be 
Judged,  In  judicial  terms,  de  minimis.  Tbla 
month  Frederick  Mosteller  and  I  will  pub- 
lish the  results  of  four  years  of  reanalysls  by 
a  score  of  social  scientists  of  the  data  of  the 
Eqiial  Eklucatlonal  Opportunity  Survey  on 
which  the  Coleman  Report  (James  8.  Cole- 
man, 1966)  was  based.  Our  findings  confirm 
those  of  the  original  report.  If  anything,  they 
diminish  further  the  extraordinarily  weak  In- 
fluence which  school  "li^uts"  such  as  per 
pupil  expenditure  seem  to  have  on  educa- 
tional "outputs."  One  contributor  concluded 
that  given  the  state  of  our  knowledge  the 
least  promising  thing  we  could  do  In  edu- 
cation would  be  to  spend  more  money  on 
It.  On  quite  different  grounds  Kenneth 
Bouldlng  has  suggested  that  education  may 
Indeed  be  a  "pathological  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy In  which  increased  investment  brings  no 
greater,  or  conceivably  even  lesser,  retxirns. 

I  would  take  It  for  granted  that  the  Fed- 
eral judges  ruling  In  the  Texas  case  knew  lit- 
tle of  such  matters  and  cared  less.  They  con- 
fronted an  Inequity  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  provide  a  basic  public  serv- 
ice, and  ordered  the  Leglslatiire  to  do  some- 
thing. The  effect  of  the  order,  almost  cer- 
tainly, will  be  to  raise  educational  expendi- 
tures. The  only  certain  result  that  will  come 
from  this  Is  that  a  particular  cadre  of  mid- 
dle-class persons  In  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain licenses — that  Is  to  say  teachers — will 
receive  more  public  money  In  the  future 
than  they  do  now. 

Who  wUl  provide  this  money  Is  not  clear: 
it  could  come  from  heavier  taxes  on  the  poor 
and  the  working  classes,  or  It  could  come 
from  heavier  taxes  on  the  middle-class  Itself 
(taxes  on  the  rich  Just  aren't  that  impor- 
tant) .  "Hist  is  to  say  It  cotUd  Involve  a  shift 
In  resource  allocation  up  the  social  scale, 
or  It  co\ild  redistribute  resources  within  a 
particular  social  class  level.  No  one  knows. 

Other  questions  arise,  of  which  the  most 
ln^>ortant  has  to  do  with  the  constitution- 
ality of  xinequal  expenditure  designed  to 
compensate  for  whatever  It  Is  that  makes 
for  weaker  educational  achievement  among 
chUdren  of  the  poor.  It  was  precisely  for  this 
purpose  that  Federal  aid  to  education  was 
begun  In  1965.  The  stereotype  of  rich  districts 
In  the  suburbs  and  poor  ones  In  the  central 
city  persists,  but  studies  by  Robert  J.  Havlg- 
hurst  and  others  suggest  that  compensatory 
programs  are  reaching  their  targets  and  that 
there  are  now  many  Instances  of  flscal  Im- 
balance in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  one 
traditionally  assumed. 

Others  deny  this  and  the  argument  will  go 
on,  but  It  would  appear  w«  have  to  face  the 
possibility  that  the  constitutionality  of  com- 
pensatory programs  is  open  to  challenge. 

SERXOUS   QXTESTIONS 

I  would  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Texas 
school  decision  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
Just,  If  only  because  it  will  strike  most  per- 
sons as  adhering  to  a  principle  of  fairness. 
We  need  this  In  our  society  more  than  we 
need  educational  achievement.  Still,  there 
remain  serious  questions  which  the  judiciary 
Ignores  at  the  risk  of  being  judged  Incompe- 
tent, and  which  the  rest  of  us  can  avoid  only 
by  the  exercise  of  high  irresponsibility.  In  a 
word,  the  emergence  of  knowledge  problems 
In  fields  such  as  education  has  quite  trans- 
formed the  standards  of  acceptable  political 
conduct. 

To  extend  a  concept  which  Chris  Argyrls 


has  applied  to  business  management.  It  may 
be  said  that  with  each  new  year  the  amount 
and  kind  of  Information  that  a  legislator  or 
political  executive — now  Including  the  Presi- 
dent himself — ^may  be  held  responsible  for 
Increases.  This  is  not  quite  so  much  a  bur- 
den as  might  at  first  i^pear.  A  good  deal  of 
what  a  President,  or  other  such  political  ex- 
ecutive, must  know  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  awareness  of  what  Is  not  known.  Two 
or  thrse  Presidencies  back,  a  Chief  Executive 
could^be  excused  If  he  allowed  diplomats  or 
military  men  to  persuade  him  that  nations 
in  Southeast  Asia  could  be  transformed  Into 
viable  bastions  against  Communism  or  some- 
thing like  that  by  the  Introduction  of  modem 
weapons  technology.  No  one  then  (or  now) 
knows  how  to  bring  about  such  a  trans- 
formation, but  the  President  was  not  then 
required  to  be  aware  of  this.  Henceforth  he 
will  be,  which  Is  to  say  that  be  may  not  allow 
others  to  pretend  to  knowledge  that  does  not 
exist. 

Obviously  this  can  be  a  relief  to  all  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand  there  are  fields  in 
which  positive  knowledge  Is  Increasingly  de- 
manded of  political  executives,  the  President 
included.  Of  these  none  has  come  forward  in 
so  demanding  a  way  as  the  fleld  of  education. 

If  a  political  executive  does  not  know,  he 
has  to  set  In  motion  an  effort  to  leam,  and 
to  devise  other  ways  to  cope  in  the  interval. 
Especially  as  the  courts  are  becoming  more 
active.  It  becomes  crucial  that  what  Is  known 
and  not  known  In  education  be  more  care- 
fully delineated.  Perhaps  this  misstates  the 
possibility.  It  may  only  be  that  different  de- 
grees of  confldence  can  be  assigned  different 
propositions  about  what  education  Is,  and 
how  It  occurs. 

But  some  such  sorting  out  must  take  place. 

With  Just  this  In  mind.  In  March  1970 
President  Nixon  proposed  to  Congress  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. The  object  was  to  bring  "big"  science 
to  bear  on  education,  especially  the  problem 
of  low  achievement  among  students  from  low- 
Income  families. 

INSTITUTE    OF    EDUCATION 

Congress  was  silent  for  almost  a  year,  but 
by  the  end  of  1971  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Education  had  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  In  one  form  or 
another  we  should  expect  that  such  an  insti- 
tution will  begin  in  1972. 

With  this  we  can  at  least  tell  that  a  period 
of  serious  research  and  development  in  edu- 
cation will  follow. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  estimates 
$162.4-mllUon  was  obligated  for  research  and 
development  In  education  In  the  flscal  year 
1973.  But  we  don't  seem  to  get  much  for  It. 
Testifying  before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sheldon  White  of  Harvard  noted  of  Project 
Head  Start  that  when  it  began  "there  was  no 
pre-school  program  In  the  country  which  had 
shown  that  It  could  produce  large  and  last- 
ing benefits  to  children's  subsequent  success 
in  school." 

We  went  ahead  anyway  and  most  would 
agree  that  we  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  Isn't 
It  beginning  to  be  time  we  began  getting  an 
answer  to  that  question?  Or  Is  It  that  the 
question  has  been  answered  and  everyone 
feels  the  needs  to  keep  quiet? 

Hence  a  final  point.  Educational  research, 
like  all  sodal  research,  is  threatening. 
It  can  aad  does  produce  unwelcome  Infor- 
mation. I  for  one  would  be  willing  to  bet 
that  the  transition  we  manage  least  well  In 
ova  society  Is  that  of  the  young  person  leav- 
ing the  world  of  school  for  the  world  of  work 
and  that  accordingly  much  more  resources 
should  be  applied  to  this  period  In  Individ- 
ual development  rather  than  the  much 
earlier  one. 

We  are  entered  on  a  decade  in  which  the 
elemenetary  and  secondary  school  population 
wUl  not  grow  at  all,  but  in  which  the  labor 
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force  will  Increase  by  one-quarter.  This  will 
bo  the  largest  such  increase  since  the  late 
19th  century.  We  have  no  Institutions  for 
managing  It.  Or  at  least  we  have  few.  It 
wovild  be  terrible  If  for  that  reason  we  decide 
Instead  to  continue  to  concentrate  our  efforts 
where  there  are  large  and  threatening  insti- 
tutions. To  do  so  would  likely  lead  to  a  social 
Imbalance  which  by  transforming  a  knowl- 
edge problem  Into  a  political  one  wiU  per- 
haps at  last  Impress  upon  us  that  both  matter 
and  neither  will  go  away. 


Febmary  3,  1972 


PROJECT  HOPE— NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE'S CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hospital  ship  SS  Hope  begins  her  10th 
medical-teaching  voyage  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  when  she  leaves  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  Natal,  Brazil.  During  the  next  10 
months  the  ship's  staff  will  be  carrying 
out  medical  treatment  and  training  pro- 
grams in  northeastern  Brazil. 

Hope's  mission  to  Brazil  represents  the 
second  leg  of  a  3-year  hemispheric  com- 
mitment. As  in  many  developing  na- 
tions, northeastern  Brazil  has  a  severe 
shortage  of  medical  persormel,  primarily 
In  the  nursing  and  auxiliary  fields.  The 
'  ship's  permanent  staff  of  nurses,  techni- 
cal and  allied  health  personnel  will  work 
with  local  coimterparts  sharing  in  the 
latest  medical  advances  and  techniques. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
service  the  SS  Hope  has  provided  the 
imderdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
in  its  many  missions.  Supported  by  do- 
nations from  the  American  people,  Proj- 
ect Hope  Is  the  principal  activity  of  the 
People-to-People  Health  Foundation 
founded  in  1958  by  Dr.  William  B. 
Walsh.  Since  that  time,  countless  num- 
bers of  lives  have  been  saved  as  a  result 
of  this  program. 

I  am  extremely  proud  today,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  share  with  Senators  the 
names  of  two  New  Hampshire  residents 
who  have  volunteered  to  serve  on  the 
SS  Hope's  10th  mission.  Susan  Turner 
Bies,  a  registered  nurse  from  Durham, 
will  serve  as  staff  nurse  aboard  the  ship. 
Mite  Bies  received  her  nursing  education 
froAMount  Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York 
and  Beverly  Hospital  in  Massachusetts. 
Befo*  joining  Hope  she  served  as  staff 
nurs€|f  with  Bon  Secours  Hospital  in 
Methiien,  Mass. 

Serving  as  medicaj  technologist  aboard 
the  SS  Hope  will  be  Martha  Hopkins  from 
Salem.  Miss  Hopkins  also  served  with 
Hope  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  first 
stop  of  Hope's  3-year  hemispheric  pro- 
gram. She  received  her  degree  from  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  and  her 
medical  technology  training  from  Mary 
Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital.  Before 
Joining  Hope  she  worked  with  Putnam 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Bennington,  Vt. 
I  am  very  proud  of  theee  two  young 
women  from  New  Hampshire,  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  special  recog- 
nition of  the  wonderful  contribution  they 
are  making. 


THE    CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  no  group 
of  people  in  the  United  States  has  more 
appreciation  for  the  value  of  water  than 
the  people  who  live  in  my  State  of 
Arizona. 

We  cherish  each  and  every  drop,  and 


we  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  preserve 
and  expand  our  water  supply.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  to  build  reser- 
voirs and  to  line  irrigation  ditches. 

The  fact  that  we  have  fought  decade 
after  decade  for  the  central  Arizona 
project  demonstrates  our  deep  concern 
about  our  water  supply.  Had  the  project 
been  constructed  10  or  20  years  ago,  as  it 
quite  properly  should  have  been,  we 
would  not  have  been  overdrawing  our 
groimdwater  supply  to  the  great  extent 
that  we  have  all  these  years. 
.  It  also  is  quite  proper  to  point  out  that 
Arizona  is  one  of  the  few  States  which 
does  not  have  a  serious  water  pollution 
problem.  We  have  too  much  respect  for 
our  rivers  and  lakes,  scarce  as  they  are,  to 
allow  them  to  become  polluted  as  they 
have  become  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  years  of  the  battle  over  the 
central  Arizona  project,  we  Arlzonans 
have  had  to  correct  the  record  time  and 
time  again  after  distorted  stories  have 
been  printed  concerning  our  situation. 
Apparently  we  will  have  to  continue  do- 
ing this  ev€^  as  the  project  goes  forward. 
Mr.  President,  Gov.  Jack  Williams,  of 
Arizona,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  to  correct  the  impressions 
left  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  on  January  17,  1972.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Governor 
WilUams'  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

jANTTAar  26,  1972. 
The  EnrroR, 

The  New  York  Times,  , 

New  York.  N.Y.  ' 

Dear  Sir:  It  must  indeed  be  very  difficult 
for  people  living  on  the  eastern  seaboard  to 
comprehend  the  water  problems  of  Arizona, 
and  an  article  which  appeared  in  your  news- 
paper on  January  17  contributes  very  little 
if  anything  at  all  to  a  better  understanding. 
For  nearly  a  century  now  Arizona  and  the 
Southwest  at  large  have  been  receiving  the 
ambitious,  the  courageous  and  the  visionary 
immigrants  from  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States  who  search  for  a  better  life. 
We  are  proud  of  what  they  have  done  here 
to  make  our  arid  land  a  good  and  productive 
part  of  our  Nation. 

Why,  now  that  we  have  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  America's  economic  and  so- 
cial structure  by  developing  our  natural  re- 
sources, are  we  accused  of  being  sloppy  and 
wasteful  in  the  use  of  the  water  which  is  the 
most  precious  of  our  resources  because  It  Is 
the  most  limited? 

Our  cities  In  Arizona  meter  the  water  de- 
livered to  every  customer.  Our  city  munici- 
pal water  delivery  systems  are  among  the 
most  efficient  in  the  nation.  Our  agricul- 
tural methods  are  most  advanced;  for  ex- 
ample, irrigation  water  is  carried  more  and 
more  from  pumps  to  fields  In  concrete  lined 
ditches  to  reduce  seepage. 

Yes  the  greater  part  of  our  total  water 
supply  is  \ased  for  farm  irrigation.  I  must 
point  out  we  have  only  about  one  million 
acres  of  irrigated  land  in  aU  of  Arizona. 
That's  only  about  one  and  one-quarter  per- 
cent of  our  total  land  area;  it  is  the  more 
Important  to  us  because  it  Is  so  little.  And, 
yes.  it  does  take  a  lot  of  water  per  acre  be- 
cause our  warm  climate  permits  year-round 
crop  production. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  produce  a  larger  in- 
come than  any  other  kind  of  crop  grown  on 
OUT  irrigated  farms.  We  grow  a  lot  of  feed 
grains  and  forage,  of  course  to  feed  and 
fatten  the  cattle  grown  on  our  ranches.  And 
Alfalfa  renews  soil  fertuity  for  otber  crops  as 
any  good  farmer  knows. 


Arizona  does  use  large  amounts  of  ground- 
water drawn  from  largely  Irreplaceable  re- 
serves. In  the  Salt  River  Valley  where  Phoe- 
nix is  situated,  ground-water  aocovmts  for 
about  half  the  total  supply,  and  It  Is  used 
In  addition  to  stored  surface  water  to  sup- 
port a  population  of  nearly  one  mmion 
people  and  to  Irrigate  less  than  500,000 
acres  of  farm  land.  That  500.000  acres  of  Ir- 
rigated farms  form  the  green  belts  that  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  our  oasis  type  of 
environment. 

We  have  known  for  many  years  that  It  Is 
not  good  to  draw  as  heavily  as  we  must  upon 
groundwater  reserves.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  to  bring  a  sup- 
plemental supply  of  Colorado  River  Water 
Into  Central  Arizona.  It  will  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  groimdwater  pumped. 
By  law.  none  of  the  water  delivered  by  the 
Project  can  be  used  to  irrigate  new  farm  land 
except  on  Indian  reservations.  If  land  spec- 
lUators  are  buying  desert  land  along  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  aqueduct  route  hop- 
ing to  make  a  fortune  from  use  of  Project 
water,  they  are  doomed  to  failure. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  few  shortsighted 
people  in  Arizona  who  have  doubts  about  the 
value  of  bringing  In  more  water.  The  fact 
that  the  writer  of  .your  article  failed  to  find 
any  prominent  men  who  were  willing  to  be 
quoted  in  opposition  only  confirms  that  they 
are  very  much  in  the  minority. 

As  for  the  position  of  the  Sierra  Club,  I 
call  yoiu-  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  chief 
spokesmen  who  appeared  before  congression- 
al committees  before  oiu-  Project  was  author- 
ized admitted  many  times  that  Arizona  needs 
the  water  which  the  Project  wUl  deliver.  It 
was  these  same  Sierra  Club  spokesmen  who. 
In  opposing  construction  of  hydroelectric 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River,  suggested  that 
power  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  be 
generated  by  thermal  plants  as  a  substitute 
for  dams.  Arizona  accepted  that  compromise, 
but  now  that  a  thermal  plant  is  under  con- 
struction the  Sierra  Club  is  opposing  it  too. 

If  all  efforts  to  satisfy  the  water  and  power 
needs  of  Americans,  whether  they  live  In 
Arizona  or  New  York,  are  to  be  blocked  by 
economic  environmental  and  social  theorists, 
then  there  is  little  room  for  optimism  about 
the  Nation's  future. 

We  can  make  a  beginning  now  In  the  right 
direction  by  at  least  trying  to  understand 
the  problems  of  each  of  our  states,  rather 
than  promoting  misunderstanding  through 
publication  of  less  than  the  whole  truth. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Wu^liams. 
Governor  of  Arizona. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  OR 
ISOLATIONISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  arguments  against  America's  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
that  the  American  public  desires  a  con- 
traction of  our  foreign  commitments. 
They  declare  that  approval  of  the  treaty 
outlawing  genocide  would  only  serve  to 
further  entangle  the  United  States  in 
confused  and  complicated  foreign  com- 
mitments. 

Certainly  after  the  lesson  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  in  light  of  the  percentage  of  tax 
dollars  which  have  been  spent  by  the 
military  overseas,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  public's  hesitation  to 
make  further  International  commit- 
ments. Yet,  it  seems  a  travesty  to  Ib^ 
such  tragic  mistakes  with  the  positiv^ 
and  constructive  agreement  reached  on  \ 
the  Graioclde  Convention.  As  the  United 
States  reduces  its  military  commitment 
abroad,  it  must  not  cast  aside  its  moral 
commitment  to  world  peace.  "The  idea 
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of  fighting  for  peace  can  only  seem  a 
barbaric  anachronism  when  compared  to 
the  forthright  legal  and  moral  respon- 
sibilities assumed  by  those  nations  who 
signed  the  genocide  treaty. 

Regardless  of  past  mistakes.  America 
cannot  enter  into  a  period  of  isolation- 
ism. Although  we  can  refrain  from  costly 
military  involvements,  America's  singu- 
lar position  of  moral  leadership  cannot 
be  ignored.  We  must  join  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  our  allies  who  have  en- 
dorsed the  genocide  treaty  and  take  our 
place  In  the  humanitarian  movement  to 
end  mass  violence. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
to  end  its  moment  of  indecision  and 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


ENERGY  NEEDS 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  again  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  danger  this  Nation  is 
facing  in  its  ability  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

An  industrialized  country  collapses 
when  it  is  imable  to  supply  the  power 
necessary  to  rim  its  factories.  Not  only 
do  citizens  suffer  from  lack  of  employ- 
ment, but  they  must  go  without  the 
necessities  and  conveniences  which  de- 
pend upon  a  source  of  power. 

This  Nation  now  has  the  world's 
highest  standard  of  living.  I  want  to  keep 
it  that  way.  However,  when  attention  is 
called  to  the  energy  crisis,  and  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  is  losing  its  ability  to 
meet  its  own  energy  needs  and  is  be- 
coming mcreasingly  dependent  on  for- 
eign political  powers,  the  warnings 
appear  to  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  our  large  population  cen- 
ters appear  to  be  more  interested  in  the 
short-term  political  appeal  of  cut-rate 
oil  from  abroad  rather  than  the  view 
that  increased  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
will  eventually  subject  the  American 
people  and  their  economy  to  inflated 
prices  for  energy  sources,  blackmail,  and 
a  disastrous  loss  of  American  power  and 
prestige. 

On  February  2.  an  article  by  William 
Steif  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  The  article,  entitled  "Dependency 
on  Arab  Oil  Feared,"  was  based  on  a 
State  Department  document  stating  that 
nationalization  of  foreign-owned  oil 
companies  will  "become  increasingly 
common,  as  the  Arab  nations  pressure 
the  free  world's  industrial  powers  for 
bigger  and  bigger  slices  of  their  take  from 
petroleum."  Mr.  Steif  finds  "the  crunch 
on  the  United  States  would  come  as  it 
found  itself  in  competition  with  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  for  Arab  oil." 

I  earnestly  ask  my  colleagues  to  direct 
their  attention  to  tliis  article  and  recog- 
nize the  folly  of  placing  the  American 
people  at  the  feet  of  foreign  oil  magnates 
and  at  the  same  time  placing  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle  in  the  way  of  orderly 
development  of  energy  resources  within 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Daily  News 
article,  entitled  "Dependency  on  Arab 
Oil  Feared,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Secrxi"  Document:   Depknsenct  on  Axab 

On.  Feared 

(By  William  Steif) 

A  State  Department  document  marked 
"secret"  warns  that  the  United  States  may 
be  dependent  on  the  oll-rlch  Arab  world 
by  1980  unless  it  soon  develops  new  or  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy. 

This  trend  Is  causing  concern  within  the 
administration,  particularly  because  of  the 
Increasing  Arab  squeeze  on  tJ.S.  and  Euro- 
pean oil  companies  operating  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  document  says  the  United  States  wlU 
depend  on  the  Middle  East  for  8.5  million 
barrels  of  oU  dally  by  1980  if  present  trends 
continue.  That  would  represent  more  than 
a  third  of  U.S.  consumption  by  then,  the 
docvunent  says.  The  United  States  now  gets 
virtually  no  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

CONSUMPTION   TO   DOTTBLE 

The  study,  titled  "The  International  Oil 
Industry  Thru  1980."  forecasts  that  oil  con- 
sumption will  more  than  double  by  1980  In 
the  free  world's  three  major  industrialized 
areas — the  United  States,  West  Europe  and 
Japan.  Their  current  combined  consumption 
of  30.6  million  barrels  a  day  Is  expected  to 
rise  to  62  million  barrels. 

The  study,  scheduled  for  release  to  con- 
cerned congressional  committees,  projects 
this  situation  by  1980 : 

U.S.  oil  consumption  will  rise  from  the 
current  15.5  million  barrels  a  day  to  24  mil- 
lion barrels. 

Western  Etirope's  consumption  will  In- 
crease from  12  million  barrels  daily  to  26 
million  barrels. 

Japan's  consumption  will  Jiunp  from  Its 
current  three  million  barrels  dally  to  12 
million  barrels. 

STTPPI.T    JAPAN,  EtTROPE 

The  Western  European  nations  and  Japan 
now  are  heavily  dependent  on  Arab  oil.  U.S. 
consumption  includes  12  million  barrels 
dally  from  domestic  production  and  3.5  mil- 
lion barrels  Imported  largely  from  Venezuela. 

The  crunch  on  the  United  States  would 
come  as  it  found  itself  in  competition  with 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  for  Arab  oil. 

Venezuelan  output  has  peaked,  the  study 
says,  and  soon  will  ebb.  One  source  said  "only 
a  massive  U.S.  investment"  In  undeveloped 
heavy  oil  in  Inland,  eastern  Venezuela  could 
maintain  that  nation  as  a  major  supplier  of 
oil  over  the  next  two  to  three  decades. 

But  recent  Venezuelan  governmental  ac- 
tions threaten  to  cut  U.S.  companies'  profits 
to  "nearly  zero,"  this  source  said.  So  it  is 
unlikely  that  U.S.  firms  v.'ould  sink  the  huge 
amoiuits  of  risk  capital  required  Into  eastern 
Venezuela. 

The  Organization  of  Petroleimi  Exporting 
Countries,  dominated  by  the  Arab  oil  na- 
tions, has  stepped  up  its  financial  and  po- 
litical pressures  on  U.S.  and  European  com- 
panies marketing  Arab  oil.  Libya  recently 
took  over  British  Petroleum's  big  stake  there. 

The  State  Department  study  says  such 
actions  win  become  increasingly  common. 
as  the  Arab  nations  pressure  the  free  world's 
industrial  powers  for  bigger  and  bigger  slices 
of  their  take  from  petroleum. 

The  study  urges  full  speed  ahead  on  the 
stalled  Alaska  plpeUne  and  pushes  for  other 
alternatives.  They  Include: 

Slowing  down  gasoline  consumption  by 
building  more  mass  transit  and  reducing 
auto-engine  size. 

Exploitation  of  the  East  Coast's  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  and  also  of  the  Navy's  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

New  incentives  for  domestic  exploration. 

All-out  research  for  other  energy  alterna- 
tives. Including  shale  oil,  coal  gasification 
and  the  breeder  nuclear  reactor. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  this  fis- 
cal year.  1972,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
placing  one  of  America's  strongest  for- 
eign programs,  the  Peace  Corps,  in  a  very 
serious  situation.  Because  of  our  concern 
over  the  foreign  aid  expenditures,  we 
have  neglected  to  support  tliis  people-to- 
people  program  of  aid  to  other  countries. 
One  of  the  few  programs  which  gives 
American  volunteers  the  opportunity  to 
work  inside  other  countries,  at  the  re- 
quest of  those  countries,  to  help  them 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  themselves 
tiirough  their  own  resources.  We  have 
confronted  the  Peace  Corps  with  the  dis- 
tinct possibility  of  bringing  about  a  sig- 
mficant  reduction  in  their  volimteer  ac- 
tivities despite  rising  levels  of  support  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  at  a  time  when  applications  for 
volimteer  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  have 
jimiped  from  19,000  last  year  to  26.500 
this  year. 

Any  appropriations  figure  less  than  the 
authorized  amoimt  of  $77.2  million  will 
mean  drastic  cutbacks  in  the  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  already  in  the  field.  Volun- 
teers now  in  service  will  have  to  be  re- 
called before  their  terms  are  completed. 

Peace  Corps  volimteers  do  what  local 
communities  in  the  served  countries  want 
them  to  do.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  American  volunteer  who  lias  b^n 
teaching  English  for  1'/^  years  to  stu- 
dents in  Kenya  to  exp^in  that  her  coim- 
try  could  no  longer  back  her  efforts  to 
help  them.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
Dennis  Paradis  were  forced  to  tell  his 
friends  in  India  that  he  must  suddenly 
drop  his  projects  in  cattle  management 
and  return  to  America  because  we  would 
not  support  him.  It  would  t>e  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  host  country  of  Micronesia 
that  Peace  Corps  architects  will  have  to 
leave  their  jobs  which  are  giving  Micro- 
nesians  low-cost  housing,  new  schools, 
and  public  facilities,  including  a  new  air- 
port. In  Tonga,  a  plant  pathologist,  a 
home  economist,  a  marine  biologist,  and 
an  entomologist  are  working  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  project  the  balance  of 
nature  for  the  island;  Peace  Corpsm«i 
have  helped  spread  the  benefits  of  the 
new  miracle  high-yield  grains  to  Malay- 
sia and  Thailand  and  other  regions  of  the 
world.  Population  control,  pollution  con- 
trol, speech  therapy,  and  marketing  co- 
operatives— such  as  the  one  m  Fiji  that 
has  grown  from  a  $2,000  broom  factory 
to  a  $250,000  enterprise — are  among  the 
projects  in  Asia. 

Peace  Corps  teachers  are  developing 
curriculums  for  schools  and  training 
teachers  in  latest  methods  and  303  agri- 
culture volimteers  in  specialized  fields 
such  as  water  development,  range  msm- 
agement,  crop  improvement  and  exten- 
sion, animal  husbandry  and  fisheries  in 
Africa.  To  the  countries  Peace  Corps  Is 
serving,  these  projects  are  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  would  be  an  embarrassing 
predicament  for  the  United  States  to 
have  to  advise  these  coimtries  that  we 
are  sorry,  but  we  have  changed  our  minds 
and  cannot  afford  to  continue  these  proj- 
ects— while  at  the  same  time  we  are  able 
to  afford  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  in 
other  areas.  Sudden  abrogation  of  these 
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agreements  will  imperil  our  credibility 
throughout  the  world. 


POLLUTION  LAWS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  quite  a  lot 
of  debate  has  been  taking  place  lately 
coccemlng  our  pollution  laws  and  the  ef- 
fect that  they  might  have  on  other  areas 
of  concern.  On  January  23,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  published  an  excerpt  of  a 
recent  speech  made  by  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Dunlop,  chairman  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  In 
his  remarks,  Mr.  E>unlop  makes  a  cogent 
appeal  for  the  use  of  reason  in  determin- 
ing our  pollution  laws.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  may  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  IXm- 
lop's  logic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

EmOtCT-ECOLOGT    DKBATX    NXKDe    RXASON, 

Realism 

(EDrroR's  Notk. — ^Tb«  following  1a  exoerpt- 
ed  from  &ii  address  before  the  Wbarton 
School  Aliimnl  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  when  Robert  O.  Dunlop  re- 
ceived the  Society's  Gold  Medal  of  Merit 
Award.) 

(By  Robert  G.  Dunlop) 

A  matter  I  feel  Is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
our  nation  and  all  of  Its  people  is  the  gath- 
ering storm  over  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  controversy  is  with  Increasing 
frequency  being  blUed  as  energy  vs.  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  grave  Implications  of  those  words  point 
to  a  compelling  national  need  to  dig  below 
the  surface  of  day-to-day  developments  and 
to  confront  directly  the  basic  issues  we  face — 
our  requirements  and  our  responslblUtles — 
In  the  Intertwined  areas  of  energy  and  the 
quality  of  life. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  that  for  the 
first  time  ever  In  peace-time  we  face  the 
real  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  energy  sup- 
plies, particularly  petroleum  supplies. 

The  growing  concern  over  energy  supplies 
has  been  matched  by  a  growing  concern  for 
preservation  of  the  environment. 

The  need  for  reason  and  realism  on  all 
Bides  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  energy-environmental  Issue.  For  It 
Is  a  fact  of  life  today  that  offshore  and  on- 
sh(»«  areas  that  are  considered  to  be  eco- 
logically sensitive  are  the  most  promising  for 
now  petroleum  discoveries  .  .  .  The  danger  Is 
that  In  the  flood  of  rhetoric  and  charge  and 
counter-charge  the  thread  of  public  Interest 
Is  going  to  be  completely  lost. 

What  we  desperately  need  today  axe  ob- 
jective analyses  of  the  facts  and  reasoned 
Judgments  about  how  we  can  best  protect 
our  environment  and  meet  our  essential  en- 
ergy needs  at  the  same  time.  To  achieve  this, 
we  must  keep  two  points  firmly  in  mind. 

First,  we  need  to  realize  that  new  legisla- 
tion and  new  investments  In  research  and 
facilities  have  set  the  stage  for  real  progress 
In  pollution  abatement  and  control  In  the 
next  five  to  10  years.  But  time  Is  required  to 
get  resiilts,  and  In  the  Interim  we  aihould 
avoid  rash  actions  or  reactions  that  covUd 
have  dangerous  implications  for  the  future. 

Second,  we  miurt  consider  environmental 
Issues  In  the  light  of  past  performance  and 
experience.  I  submit,  for  example,  that  the 
petroleum  Industry's  conservation  record  Is 
a  good  one  .  .  .  There  have  been  only  six 
major  mishaps,  three  spills  and  three  fires  In 
the  drliUng  of  more  than  14,000  offshore  oU 
and  gas  wells  up  through  1971.  "nils  Is  an 
accident  rate  of  four  ten-thousandths  of  one 
per  cent.  And  we  are  working  to  do  better. 


What  the  Issues  boll  down  to,  ultimately, 
are  Judgments  about  the  acceptance  of  rea- 
sonable risks.  And  I  think  objective  analysis 
will  show  that  the  environmental  risks  In- 
volved in  offshore  drilling  are.  Indeed,  rea- 
sonable and  acceptable. 

Seldom  In  our  history  has  the  need  for 
calm  deliberation  and  wise  judgment  In  the 
public  Interest  been  more  vital  than  It  Is 
now  In  relation  to  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  we  need  most  is 
a  new  commitment  to  cooperative  effort  In 
striving  to  reach  common  goals. 

I  am  reminded  of  these  words  of  Albert 
Schweitzer:  "The  development  of  clvUlzation 
comes  about,  to  put  it  quite  generaUy,  by 
Individual  men  thinking  out  Ideals  which 
aim  at  the  progress  of  the  whole,  and  then 
so  fitting  them  to  the  realities  of  life  that  they 
aasume  the  shape  In  which  they  can  In- 
fluence most  effectively  the  circumstances  of 
the  time." 


VALUE  ADDED  TAX — A  DISASTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
both  official  statements  and  off-the-rec- 
ord  reports,  it  is  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration will  propose  a  value  added  tax, 
if  not  this  year,  then  next  year. 

But  a  VELlue  added  tax  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  national  sales  tax.  It  is  a 
regressive  tax.  Worse,  it  is  an  inflation- 
ary tax,  because  it  adds  to  the  cost  of 
goods  at  every  step  in  their  fabrication 
and  sale. 

No  matter  what  exceptions  are  made 
or  rebates  granted  it  is  a  new  tax  pro- 
posal which  will  add  to  the  tax  burden 
of  most  Americans. 

To  propose  it  at  a  time  when  billions — 
tens  of  billions — are  removed  from  equi- 
table taxation  because  of  the  glaring 
loopholes  and  injustices  in  our  tax  laws, 
and  at  a  time  when  only  the  most  cur- 
sory examination  is  given  to  billions  In 
big  spending  for  weapons  procurement, 
space  shuttles,  and  subsidies  of  all  kinds, 
is  nothing  short  of  irresponsible. 

Hobart  Rowen,  who  is  the  knowledge- 
able editor  of  the  business  i>age  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  a  highly  compe- 
tent writer  cm  business  and  economic 
matters,  has  a  seaming  article  on  value 
added  tax  in  today's  edition  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Rowen  warns: 

The  real  danger  of  the  VAT  is  that  It  wlU 
be  a  foot  In  the  door  for  an  Increasingly 
dlsastrovis  tax  pcdlcy.  Once  on  the  books, 
whenever  the  government  needs  more  money. 
It  will  be  easier  to  jack  up  the  VAT,  Instettd 
of  raising  the  corporate  tax  rate. 

VAT  is  a  sales  tax.  VAT  Is  a  hidden 
tax.  VAT  is  an  inflationary  tax.  VAT  Is 
a  tax  increase.  VAT,  as  Mr.  Rowen 
rightly  states,  is  a  disastrous  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowen's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3, 1073] 
A  DiSASTROtrs  Tax  { 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  getting  set  to 
throw  a  knock-out  punch  later  this  year  at 
the  American  consumer  by  proposing  a  na- 
tional sales  tax  called  a  "Value  Added  Tax," 
better  known  by  the  Initials  VAT. 

In  France,  it  is  called  TVA  for  "Tax,  Value 


Added,"  but  Frenchmen  who  are  wise  to  It 
suggest  that  the  Initials  stand  for  Tout  Va 
Augmenter,  which  means,  roughly,  that 
everything  costs  more. 

No  one  should  have  any  doubts  about  the 
VAT.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
complex  method  of  collecting  a  retaU  sales 
tax,  whereby  the  tax  at  each  level  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  is  passed  along  to 
the  next  one,  and  only  the  flnal  piurchaser — 
the  retail  buyer — Is  left  holding  the  tax  bag. 

Tlius,  literally,  everything  will  cost  more, 
making  a  mockery  of  price  controls,  and 
those  at  the  low  end  of  the  Income  scale  who 
must  spend  a  large  share  of  their  earnings 
on  necessities  rather  than  luxuries  will  be 
hit  the  hardest,  lliat's  why  It's  called  a  "re- 
gressive tax." 

The  Nixon  technicians  working  on  their 
version  of  VAT  reportedly  are  trying  to  "cure" 
the  VAT  of  Its  regressive  nature  by  giving 
low  Income  families  a  credit  against  their  in- 
come taxes. 

But  not  even  the  proponents  of  the  sys- 
tem pretend  that  the  VAT  can  be  made  a 
progressive  tax.  It  is  clearly,  as  former  Treas- 
ury Assistant  Secretary  Stanley  S.  Surrey 
has  said,  "a  second-best  tax  to  an  Income 
tax,  and  why  do  we  need  a  secondi-best  tax?" 

Why,  Indeed? 

WeU,  one  reason,  as  a  Treasiny  ofllclal  says. 
Is  that  a  VAT  "can  raise  one  heU  of  a  lot  of 
money."  A  1  percent  VAT  would  bring  In 
about  95  billion,  or  as  miich  as  a  6  percent 
Increase  In  the  corporate  tax  rate. 

The  President  would  use  the  money.  It 
appears,  primarily  for  the  relief  of  the  mid- 
dle-class suburbanite  who  has  been  hit  hard 
by  rising  property  taxes.  With  the  VAT 
money  In  hand,  local  governmental  unite 
would  not  have  to  raise  proi>erty  taxes  fur- 
ther (and  some  might  lower  them)  to  cover 
swollen  school  finance  costs. 

None  of  these  plans  has  been  spelled  but, 
to  be  sure.  It  Is  an  election  year,  and  no 
one  at  the  White  House  wants  to  talk  about 
higher  taxes,  even  the  VAT,  which  would  be 
sneaked  Into  the  pricing  system  so  that  the 
poor  consumer  ooiildn't  teU  the  higher  tax 
load  from  some  other  form  of  Inflation. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  aU  this  would 
be  a  further  distortion  of  the  tax  system  at 
a  time  when  it  desperately  needs  reforms  to 
plug  the  loopholes  that  are  eroding  the  in- 
come tax  base.  Joseph  A.  Pechmsn  and  Ben- 
jamin A.  Okner  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
earUer  this  month  presented  massive  evi- 
dence to  two  congressional  committees  show- 
ing that  a  comprehensive  Income  tax  could 
yield  the  same  revenue  with  rates  averag- 
ing one-third  lower  than  those  now  in  effect. 

Average  tax  payments  under  the  Pechman- 
Okner  proposals  would  fall  for  all  families 
with  Incomes  below  $26,000 — which  should 
take  care  of  most  of  Mr.  Nixon's  middle- 
America  patrons — while  higher  Income 
families  would  pay  more  than  they  do  now, 
which  they  certainly  shoiild. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr 
acquired  a  niche  In  history  by  revealing  that 
166  American  citizens  with  adjusted  gross  In-  ' 
comes  of  9200,000  or  more  paid  not  a  penny 
to  the  Treasury  In  taxes  on  their  1966  Income. 
That  helped  stir  Congress  into  action. 

Yet,  In  1968  the  niunber  of  those  with  9200,- 
000  of  Income  or  more  who  got  away  soot-free 
rose  to  222,  to  300  In  1969,  and  was  still  113 
In  1970.  Cnie  Treasury  says  It  is  "studying" 
the  situation.) 

For  the  rich,  as  Philip  M.  Stem  has  said, 
today's  tax  preferences  are  eqvilvalent  to  a 
massive  "welfare"  program. 

Unhappily,  no  one  listens  to  Messrs.  Pech- 
man.  Okner  and  Stern.  Tax  reform,  It  seems. 
Is  but  an  intellectual  exercise.  The  piddling 
reforms  in  the  1969  bUl  have  been  followed 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  which  Pechman 
estimates  wUl  reduce  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate taxes  by  915.6  billion  In  1971,  1972  and 
1073,  and  create  new  loopholes,  notably  a 
new  give-away  to  exporters. 


The  real  danger  of  the  VAT  Is  that  It  will 
be  a  foot  in  the  door  for  an  Increasingly  dis- 
astrous tax  policy.  Once  on  the  books,  when- 
ever the  government  needs  more  money.  It 
wUl  be  easier  to  Jack  up  the  VAT,  Instead 
of  raising  the  corporate  tax  rate. 

That's  what  this  game  Is  aU  about:  The 
President  Is  planning  to  shift  more  of  the 
tax  biirden  onto  the  shoiilders  of  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  and  away  from  the  cor- 
poration. If  the  Democrats  have  any  sense  at 
all.  they'll  nail  Mr.  Nixon  on  this  Issue. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  aquorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY ENFORCEMEa^T  ACT  OP 
1971  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  SeAate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  wiU  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8.  2615)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  813)  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week,  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  delivering  a  speech  in  opposition  to 
this  bill,  S.  2515,  and  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  that  was  pending  at  the 
time.  Due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
agreed  time  limitation  on  debate  on  that 
particular  amendment,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  was  unable  to  con- 
clude his  remarks  with  respect  to  the 
bill  smd  the  amendment.  At  this  time,  he 
desires  to  continue  with  the  speech  he 
embarked  upon  earlier  this  wedc. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion,  he  was  pointing  out  one  of  the 
iniquitous  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
gives  the  Commission  the  power  to  act  as 
prosecutor.  Jury,  and  Judge,  to  decide 
the  case  after  having  received  the  com- 
plaint, Investigated  it,  and  filed  the 
charges.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is 
given  the  right  to  go  into  the  Federal 
district  court  and  obtain  injunctive  relief 
against  an  employer — an  employer  of  as 
few  as  eight  persons. 


In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  injxmction  in  labor 
disputes  was  severely  criticized  by  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  head  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  that  under  the' 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  of  1932.  the  use  of 
Injunction  in  labor  disputes  was  out- 
lawed; and  the  wise  provisions  of  that 
bill  are  still  the  law  of  the  land,  as  they 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  parallel  was  drawn 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  use  of  injunction  by  employers 
against  employees  was*  outlawed  under 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act.  Yet.  this  bill 
provides  for  injunctive  relief  on  behalf 
of  employees  against  employers.  It  would 
be  well  for  those  representing  labor  who 
advocate  S.  2515  to  pause  and  ponder 
the  wise  words  of  Samuel  Gompers  which 
I  quoted  in  my  earlier  remarks  this  week 
and  which,  of  course,  already  appear  in 
the  Record,  and  to  review  thoroughly  the 
cases  involving  labor  disputes  prior  to 
1932. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  there  are  few 
among  us  who  will  not  say  that  perhaps 
the  most  shameful  chapters  of  our  ju- 
diciary history  were  written  by  judges  in 
labor  relations  cases  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act.  In- 
deed, the  susceptibility  to  abuse  by 
judges  of  the  injunctive  process  Is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  years 
prior  to  1932  when  Judges,  acting  with- 
out Juries,  in  an  almost  imbroken  line 
of  cases,  used  the  injunction  to  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  labor  to  secure  fair  wages 
and  safe  working  conditions. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  milestones  in 
labor  relations  law  and  procedure  in  this 
country — a  great  act.  But  if  it  be  good,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  bar  injunction  in  labor 
disputes  against  employees,  why  would 
it  not  also  be  fair  to  bar  injunction  in 
disputes  as  to  unfair  emplojnnent  prac- 
tices by  the  Commission  on  behsif  of 
aggrieved  employees  against  the  em- 
ployer? 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  many  of  the 
most  cherished  benefits  which  organized 
labor  has  attained  in  the  last  40  years 
would  no  longer  be  matters  of  right,  but 
would  automatically  become  matters  of 
administrative  grace  to  be  doled  out  by 
EEOC  bureaucrats  as  rewards  for  good 
behavior  or  withheld  as  punishment 
when  any,  union  does  not  comply  with 
their  demands.  So  the  EEOC  is  going  to 
have  control  over  the  union  as  well  as 
the  companies  themselves.  I  believe  that 
if  this  bill  is  enacted,  if  it  does  become 
law,  it  is  going  to  be  such  a  monster,  such 
a  colossus,  such  a  Frankenstein  monster, 
that  it  could  well  destroy  many  of  the 
rights  of  employers  and  msmy  of  the 
rights  of  labor  unions  and  the  employees 
they  represent.  The  law  which  tells  the 
employer  who  his  workers  shall  be  today 
can  be  reversed  and  the  worker  told  who 
his  employer  shall  be  tomorrow — and  at 
what  wages. 

Under  the  broad  grant  of  power  in  the 
bill  before  us,  the  seniority  system,  a 
basic  fabric  of  unionism,  would  be  sid- 
versely  affected,  if  not  destroyed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  state- 
ment by  me  on  that  question,  with  the 


understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor  by  so  doing? 
Mr.  AJSLES.  1  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  number  of  ofBciails  of 
one  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  United 
States  visited  my  ofBce  some  time  ago 
and  informed  me  that  they  were  having 
trouble  with  the  Office  of  Federal  (Con- 
tract Compliance  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  They  informed  me  that  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  their  employees 
were  black  and  that,  for  that  reason, 
there  was  no  solid  basis  for  any  claim 
they  were  discriminating  against  blacks 
in  employment.  They  stated  that  the  per- 
centage of  blacks  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
numerical  percentage  of  blacks  in  the 
population  from  which  they  drew  their 
employees.  They  told  me.  however,  that 
they  were  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
negotiating  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  because  that  office 
was  not  even  as  enlightened  a  legislator 
or  a  regulator  as  the  attqent  Roman 
Emperor  Caligula. 

CJaligula.  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  wrote  his  laws  in  small  letters 
and  hung  them  high  on  the  wall  so  that 
people  could  not  read  or  reach  them, 
and  therefore  he  could  punish  them  for 
violations  of  laws  of  which  they  were 
ignorant. 

From  what  these  gentlemen  told  me. 
Caligula  was  a  far  more  sensible  regu- 
lator than  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Ctompliance  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
because  if  a  man  could  get  a  long  enough 
ladder  and  a  big  enough  magnifying 
glass,  he  could  climb  up  the  ladder  and 
read  C^igula's  laws. 

But  these  gentlemen  told  me  that  they 
could  not  read  the  regulations  or  the 
requirements  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  because  tlmt  office  refused  to 
commit  Its  requirements  to  writing.  They 
said  that  they  would  hold  oral  conversa- 
tions with  them  and  make  suggestions 
about  what  they  should  put  in  their  em- 
ployment practices  so  as  not  to  discrimi- 
nate in  the  view  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance.  They  informed  me 
that  they  would  follow  those  suggestions 
and  bring  their  product  back  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  and  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  would  then 
demand  that  they  do  other  things  that 
had  not  been  mentioned  to  them  before. 

These  gentlemen  informed  me  that 
their  particular  industry  was  dependent 
to  a  high  degree  on  Government  con- 
tracts. They  said,  finally,  that  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  told 
them  they  would  have  to  alter  their  en- 
tire seniority  system  in  order  to  put 
more  blacks  in  positions  of  seniority, 
even  over  others  who  had  been  with  them 
a  much  longer  time.  They  told  me  that 
they  informed  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  that  their  seniority 
system  was  set  up  and  defined  by  col- 
lective bargaining  s^reements  that  they 
had  made  with  the  unions  representing 
their  employers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tlxis  bill  would  throw 
collective  bargaining  agreements  out  the 
window. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  When  they  called  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  they  said  that  if 
they  did  what  they  were  demanding  they 
would  be  sued  by  the  union  for  breach  of 
*    contract  and  might  induce  a  strike. 

Mr.  President,  they  said  they  were 
informed  by  the  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  was  far  superior  to  the  en- 
actments of  Congress  in  respect  to  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  that  those  officials 
demanded  that  they  forthwith  upset 
their  seniority  system. 

I  told  these  gentlemen,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Separation 
of  Powers,  that  I  thought  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  was  guilty 
of  a  gross  violation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  and  that  although 
it  was  an  executive  agency,  it  was  usurp- 
ing the  power  to  make  laws  by  not  reduc- 
ing them  to  writing  so  that  people  could 
know  what  they  are. 

I  asked  these  gentlemen  to  come  down 
and  testify  before  my  subcommittee 
They  said,  "No,  we  cannot  do  that  U  we 
get  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance angry  with  us,  we  cannot  get 
any  Government  contracts,  and  our  in- 
dustry will  be  bankrupt." 

Now  I  ask  the  Senator.  Is  that  not  in 
line  with  what  he  has  been  saying' 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  certainly  is. 
Mr  ERVIN.  The  officials  in  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  are  not 
elected   to   anything.   They   were   not 
elected  by  anyone.  They  are  not  respon- 
sible  to   anyone.   But   they   are  riding 
roughshod   in  this   tyrannical   manner 
over   thousands   of   American   citizens 
over  thousands  of  American  business- 
men. 

I  think  that  Congress  is  the  only  legis- 
lative body  I  know  of  that  is  willing  to 
sit  supinely  by  and  allow  executive  of- 
ficials, who  have  no  legislative  power 
whatever,  to  make  laws  which  they  will 
not  reduce  to  writing  so  that  they  can 
be  understood  by  citizens,  and  be  able 
to  practice  this  terrible  tyranny  over 
American  industry. 

If  American  businessmen  of  great 
power  are  afraid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, what  about  the  little  fellow  whose 
economic  power  is  so  small  that  he  is 
only  able  to  employ  eight  of  nine  persons 
to  assist  him  in  his  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  will  be  covered  by  this 
and  would  be  probably  driven  to  the 
wall. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding  This 
points  up  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  been  saying,  that  appar- 
ently those  members  of  organized  labor 
who  support  this  bill  need  a  prayer  ut- 
tered on  their  behalf:  "Forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  "  They  are 
advocating  the  passage  of  a  bill,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  says,  which 
would  put  them  under  a  cense  and  desist 
government  which  could  designate  who 
would  be  members  of  a  union,  or  could 
deprive  the  union  of  the  power  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  who  their  members 
would  be. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  certainly  correct. 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  contribution  that  he  has  made 
to  this  debate.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  that  passage  of  the  bill  could  have 
an  extremely  adverse  effect  upon  labor 
unions,  that  it  could  completely  destroy 
or  vitiate  the  seniority  system  of  unions 
that  it  could  provide  that  unions  must 
take  into  membersliip  individuals  that 
they  do  not  want  to  take  into  the  union, 
and  that  it  could  require  employers  to 
employ  people  contrary  to  the  express 
provisions  of  the  collective  bargaining 
contract  that  has  been  reached  between 
the  employer  and  the  union  in  arm's- 
length  dealings.  Not  only  could  it  destroy 
the  seniority  system  of  unions,  it  could 
also  destroy  the  apprenticeship  program 
of  unions. 

Union  apprenticeship  programs  would 
be  drastically  altered.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  EEOC  edicts  would  make  it 
possible  for  unions  to  be  denied  repre- 
sentation status  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  thus  removing  pro- 
tections against  raiding  or  displacement 
by  a  rival  union.  Moreover,  an  employer 
would  no  longer  have  any  legal  obliga- 
tion to  bargain  with  a  union  whose  rep- 
resentation status  has  been  canceled  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

That  would  be  a  fine  union.  1  have  not 
had  a  single  union  man  tell  mft  that  he 
favors  this  bill,  not  a  single  one.  Yet  it 
has  been  stated  on  the  floor  that  orga- 
nized labor  is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  have 
not  had  a  single  member  of  organized 
labor  ask  me  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

In  short,  under  S.  2515,  the  EEOC 
would  be  empowered  to  tell  a  worker  and 
an  employer  which  labor  organizations 
were  officially  approved  for  membership 
and  which  were  deemed  imsuitable  by 
the  Federal  authorities.  In  other  words, 
the  EEOC  would  be  empowered  to  teli 
one  that  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  join 
some  unions,  but  not  others.  This,  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  Mr.  President,  seriously 
Jeopardizes  the  freedom  of  expression 
and  the  freedom  of  association  guaran- 
teed by  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  One  real  effect  of  S.  2515 
therefore,  would  not  be  to  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers,  but  to  expose  and  punish  per- 
sons and  organizations  who  give  counte- 
nance to  views  regarding  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  association  which  are  in- 
imical to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Here  again  is  the  ever-present  and 
coercive  threat  of  punitive  action  against 
those  who  do  not  give  strict  adherence 
to  the  social  and  political  philosophies 
of  those  who  wield  power.  Here,  in  the 
name  of  "equal  employment  opportu- 
nity." it  is  demanded  that  we  pass  a  law 
which  would  permit  a  Federal  bureau  to 
arrogate  unto  itself  the  power  to  ex- 
amine, pass  judgment,  and  extinguish  the 
essential  freedoms  of  expression  and  as- 
sociation. The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  let  the  EEOC 
be  a  law  unto  itself  regarding  the  most 
sacred  and  fundamental  rights  of  the 
American  people. 
Mr.  President,  if  S.  2515  is  enacted  into 
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law.  we  can  add  industrial  relaUons  di- 
rectors and  union  business  agents  to  the 
list  of  endangered  species. 

What  do  we  need  industrial  relations 
directors  and  union  business  agents  for 
if  the  EEOC  is  going  to  tell  us  whom  to 
employ.  So  they  may  well  be  classified 
with  others  of  the  endangered  species 
that  we  hear  of  In  the  new  environment, 
which  so  many  people,  including  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  are  so 
much  Interested  in  preserving.'  And  to 
that  list  we  might  as  well  add  academic 
freedom  and  States  rights.  Not  even 
Jimmy  the  Greek  would  cite  odds  on  the 
chances  of  their  survival. 

One  of  the  prime  tenets  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence  is  that  a  man  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  While  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
presume  to  go  so  far  as  to  repeal  this 
concept,  it  certainly  subverts  it.  It  ar- 
rogantly undermines  and  brushes  aside 
the  guaranteed  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  due  process  and  invokes  a  pan- 
oply of  repressslve  procedures  as  alien 
to  justice  as  the  rack  and  the  thumb- 
screw. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Equal  Rnployment 
Opportunity  Commission  would  be  given 
a  "judicial"  function,  permitting  it  to 
order  respondents  to  "cease  and  desist" 
from  alleged  unlawful  employment 
practices  with  such  orders  subject  to 
limited  review  in  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

What  is  government  by  cease  and 
desist?  Government  by  cease  and  desist 
is  government  according  to  the  personal 
convictions.  Inclinations,  predilections, 
and  precipitant  notions  of  government 
bureaucrats  rather  than  government  by 
certain  and  uniform  laws  applying  alike 
to  all  men  and  institutions  in  like  situ- 
ations. 

This  being  true,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Justice  Jackson,  in  the  well-known  Flag 
Salute  case  eloquently  declared: 

The  very  purpose  for  a  bill  of  rights  waa 
to  withdraw  certain  subjeds  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  public  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  to  offl- 
ciaUy  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  life, 
Uberty.  and  property,  to  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  freedom  of  worship  and  assembly,  and 
other  fundamental  rights,  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  ouitcome 
of  no  elections. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  President.  Justice 
Jackson  declared: 

If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  In  our  national 
constellation,  it  Is  that  no  official,  high  or 
petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  orthodox 
in  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or  other 
matters  of  opinion,  or  force  citizens  to  con- 
fess by  word  or  act  their  faith  therein. 

One  of  the  real  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  type  of  authority  beinu 
sought  here  is  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
mission  and  its  staff.  The  Commission- 
ers and  th<s'  staff  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Commission  are  appointed  because 
of  a  particular  philosophical  bent — it  Is 
expected,  however,  that  they  are  to  be 
objective  and  impartial  advocates  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  to 
conciliate  charges  found  to  be  supported 
by  the  facts  adduced  in  their  investiga- 
tions. 
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The  Commission,  however,  has  not 
been  and  is  not  now  the  impartial  agency 
it  was  supposed  to  be  and  as  charged  to 
be  by  law.  Instead,  the  Commission  has 
been  a  rabid  advocate  of  its  own  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  fair  employment  op- 
portimity  and  has  been  spending  much 
of  its  time  assembling  arguments  in  be- 
half of  its  obsession  with  obtaining  from 
Congress  the  power  to  issue  coercive  or- 
ders. The  Commission  has  degenerated 
Into  performing  a  private  pressure  job 
for  cease  and  desist  authority. 

The  mingling  of  the  functions  of  c(Hi- 
ciliation  and  compulsion  in  this  agency 
would  be  tragic.  The  EEOC  conciliator, 
in  such  instances,  cannot,  in  any  light, 
be  viewed  as  a  friendly  counselor,  but 
only  as  an.  incipient  prosecutor.  In  other 
words,  when  he  also  possesses  the  power 
not  only  of  prosecuting,  but  also  of  ren- 
dering an  enforceable  judgment,  his  per- 
suasion takes  on  the  immediate  char- 
acter of  coercion. 

Yet.  this  ambitious  bill  would  lodge  in 
an  imelected  Federal  agency  the  imfet- 
tered  authority  to  act  as  investigator, 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury — all  racked 
up  in  one  power-laden  package.  S.  2515 
does  this  by  granting  the  Commission 
the  power  to  receive  complaints;  granting 
to  the  Commission  the  power  to  investi- 
gate complaints;  granting  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  prosecute  complaints; 
and  granting  the  Commission  the  power 
to  pass  judgment  on  complaints  and  to 
fashion  a  remedy  enforceable  by  a  cease 
and  desist  order. 

As  If  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the  bill 
also  grants  the  Commission  the  power  to 
be  the  complalntmt.  It  is  proposed  that 
a  member  of  the  Commission  may  file  a 
complaint,  and.  although  the  Commls- 
missioner  filing  the  complaint  may  not 
participate  in  the  hearing,  he  is  not  for- 
bidden to  sit  In  judgment  on  his  own 
complaint. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  all  will  agree 
that  the  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  less  than  human  if  they 
did  not  give  special  attention  to  com- 
plaints filed  by  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  Com- 
mission, in  rendering  decisions  on  a  com- 
plaint filed  by  one  of  its  own  members, 
could  act  objectively  and  in  an  imbiased 
maimer.  Remember,  the  member  filing 
the  complaint  would  be  privy  to  all  of 
the  discussions  leadirig  up  to  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Commi^ion,  and  I  say  that 
it  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature  to  expect  his  colleagues  to  embar- 
rass him  by  dismissing  a  complaint  which 
he  had  filed.  One  would  have  to  be  blind 
indeed  not  to  see  that  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  bill  overbalances  the  scales 
of  justice  against  defendants  In  ways 
that  do  absolute  violence  to  the  best  of 
Anglo-American   Judicial  traditions. 

It  is  true  that  appellate  review  of  or- 
ders by  the  Commission  is  provided.  But 
the  fact  that  an  employer  or  a  labor 
union  may  be  entitled  to  go  to  a  UJS. 
court  of  appeals  carries  no  assurance 
that  he  will  get  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  respondent  is  able  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  long,  drawn-out  litigation,  the 
restrictions  and  the  limitations  placed  on 
the  courts  by  the  bill  will  make  It  almost 


impossible  for  the  court  to  rectify  a 
prejudicial  order  by  the  Commission. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  court  entertaining  the  review  would 
be  limited  by  the  record  of  the  hearing 
examiner  as  reviewed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  woiild  be  required  to  affirm  the 
Commission  upon  a  finding  of  some  evi- 
dence supporting  the  Commission's  de- 
cision. 

And  what  would  the  record  of  the  Com- 
mission consist  of?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
many  of  these  charges  of  discriminatory 
employment  practices  will  be  made  by 
persons  who  are  motivated  by  revenue, 
cruelty,  persecution,  and  perfidy.  This  is 
especially  true  inasmuch  as  S.  2515  re- 
moves the  requirement  that  charges  must 
be  made  under  oath.  In  addition,  the  bill 
permits  the  Commission  to  deprive  the 
accused  of  the  customary  and  time- 
honored  niles  of  evidence  and  procedure. 
Hearsay  evidence  with  its  inflammatory 
effect  can  easily  be  the  entire  basis  of  a 
finding  by  the  Commission.  What  all  of 
this  boils  down  to  is  that  this  bill  seeks 
the  enormous  power  of  "cease  and  de- 
sist," and  yet  provides  no  safeguards 
against  a  possible  arbitrary  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
can,  therefore,  proceed  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint and  institute  a  proceeding  which 
could  lead  to  the  exercise  of  enforcement 
powers  based  on  a  tenuous  claim  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  courts  would  be 
powerless  to  touch  it.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  makes  an  out  and  out  mockery  of  our 
dedication  to  due  process  of  law. 

This  is  not  government  by  law.  It  is 
government  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  for  better  or 
worse. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  the  most  pre- 
posterous and  repugnant  feature  of  S. 
2515.  The  bill  seeks  to  vest  in  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
autocratic  and  despotic  power  over  the 
internal  administration  of  State  and  local 
governments.  As  a  consequence,  S.  2515 
is  completely  incompatible  with  the  con- 
stitutional doctrines  of  the  sovereignty 
and  indestructibility  of  the  several  States. 
E^ren  apart  from  this  consideration,  S. 
2515  is  inimical  to  Federal-State  rela- 
tions inasmuch  as  it  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  a  legal  club  by 
which  it  can  browbeat  State  and  local 
officials  into  submission  and  thus  assume 
outright  control  of  the  functions  and 
power  of  State  and  local  government  in 
vital  areas  of  our  life. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  federally 
controlled  employment  practices  for 
State  and  local  personnel  Is  In  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  states : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States,  nor  prohibited  to  It  by  the  States 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people. 

The  proposed  Is  also  In  direct  violation 
of  the  ninth  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution which  states : 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

I.  of  course,  realize  that  msmy  of  the 
proponents  of  S.  2515  regard  the  ninth 


and  10th  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion as  obsolete,  or  at  best,  treat  them  as 
mere  truisms.  I  also  realize  that  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  the  States  and  their  peo- 
ple imder  the  Constitution  have  been 
severely  abused  and  invaded  in  recent 
years.  But  there  is  no  provision  in  our 
Constitution  which,  by  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  provide 
a  legal  cover  for  the  extraordinary  au- 
thority sought  in  this  bill. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  permit  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  to 
enter  the  political  field  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. It  is  true  thatlnany  State  and 
local  job  requirements  are,  in  part,  un- 
related to  the  job.  But  it  is  wholly  in 
keeping  with  our  political  traditions  to 
give  our  State  and  local  leaders,  and  our 
national  leaders  for  that  matter,  the  dis- 
cretion to  give  reasonable  weight  to  fac- 
tors other  than  job  fitness  in  filling  jobs. 

Frankly,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  intolerable  interference  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  rights  of 
the  States  than  to  dictate  their  em- 
ployment practices.  The  States'  power 
over  employment  practices  is  basic  and 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  State 
sovereignty  and,  consequently,  to  our 
federal  system  which  was  devised  by 
our  forefathers  and  which  they  intended 
to  be  held  forever  sacrosanct  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  If  we  deprive  the  States  of 
their  basic  functions,  it  is  pointless  to 
maintain  that  we  have  a  dual  form  of 
government. 

History  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
never  have  been  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States  If  they  had  not  been 
assured  that  It  would  subsequently  be 
so  amended  as  to  embrace  the  principles 
and  guarantees  enunciated  by  the  ninth 
and  10th  amendments. 

Let  us  recall  that  In  1787  when  the 
Constitution  was  written,  the  States 
were  absolute  sovereign.  They  had  joined 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
They  had  fought  through  eight  long,  ter- 
rible and  bloody  years  to  wrest  them- 
selves from  the  British  Crown.  In  essence, 
they  stood  independent  and  free  from 
any  other  sovereignty  on  earth. 

This  amendment,  by  the  way,  provides 
that  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States 
are  reserved  respectively  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people,  people  being  synony- 
mous with  the  States. 

The  proposal  is  also  a  direct  violation 
of  the  ninth  amendment  which  reads: 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

There  is  no  provision  in  our  Constitu- 
tion which,  by  the  wildest  streteh  of  the 
imagination,  could  provide  a  legal  cover 
for  the  extraordinary  authority  sought 
In  this  bUl. 

Therefore,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  free,  independent  States  met  in 
Philadelphia  to  determine  what  form  of 
government  would  succeed  the  tryranny 
of  the  British  Crown,  they  had  deep  feel- 
ings about  their  State  sovereignty  and 
Jealously  guarded  it  and  were  determined 
to  protect  against  any  imdue  liutasion. 
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The  delegates  were  not  about  to  surren- 
der any  more  than  absolutely  neceseary 
of  their  sovereignty  in  their  endeavor  to 
form  a  national  government  and  they 
were  resolute  in  holding  this  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  deliberations  and  the  debates 
at  the  Convention  and,  of  course,  in  the 
very  drafting  of  the  Constitution  and  its 
ratification  by  the  several  States  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Constitution 
would  have  never  come  into  existence  if 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  had  not  been  posi- 
tively recognized  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  of  all  the  liberties 
which  the  foimders  of  oxa  great  Nation 
enshrined  in  the  first  10  amendments 
they  specifically  designed  the  ninth  and 
10th  amendments  as  the  impregnable 
guardians  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
States  and  of  the  people.  They  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge  Its 
limited  functions  as  a  central  govern- 
ment and  left  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people  all  other  powers. 

It  was  the  strong  belief  In  the  concept 
government  by  the  people  that  In- 
spired Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  declare  : 

Th«  laws  which  must  effect  the  happiness 
of  the  people  must  flow  from  their  own 
habits,  their  own  feelings  and  the  resources 
of  their  own  minds. 

In  those  few  words,  Mr.  Presldoit, 
Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  the  thoughts 
and  beliefs  of  the  framers  of  our  great 
Constitution,  who  knew  that  the  States, 
with  their  State  governments,  their 
coimty  governments,  and  their  city  gov- 
ernments, would  ever  be  citadels  of  lib- 
erty. They  knew  that  their  concept  of  a 
govemmrait  by  the  people  demanded  full 
reoognltirai  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Nowhere  is  the  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  more  eloquently  described 
than  by  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  in 
his  opinion  in  Texas  against  White  (7 
Wall.  700)  when  he  said: 

Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  by  no  leas  of 
separate  and  independent  autonomy  to  the 
States  through  their  {inlon  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  It  may  be  not  unreasonably 
said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States,  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  governments,  are 
as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Oov- 
emment.  The  Constitution,  in  all  Its  pro- 
visions, looks  to  an  Indestructible  Union, 
composed  of  indestructible  States. 

Have  these  rights  become  any  less 
meaningful  to  us  today?  Are  the  dangers 
of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  a 
centralized  government  any  less?  I  say 
no.  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho, 
a  giant  among  men,  once  wisely  warned: 

When  the  people  lose  control  of  their  Con- 
stitution, they  have  already  lost  control  of 
their  government. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Senator 
Borah  when  he  added: 

It  Is  an  old  story  that  when  the  people  lose 
power,  they  lose  liberty. 

The  exercise  of  the  powers  sought 
under  this  bill  would  so  tip  the  balance 
toward  the  Federal  Government,  particu- 
larly the  executive  branch,  that  the  di- 
vision of  authority  as  envisioned  by  our 


Founding  Fathers  and  as  yet  contained 
In  our  written  Constitution  would  become 
pass^.  The  Constitution  woiild  no  longer 
serve  as  a  safeguard  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  govern  themselves.  Consent 
would  no  longer  flow  from  them.  Even 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  advocated  and 
believed  in  a  strong  central  government, 
would  have  been  scandalized  at  the  inter- 
position of  the  Federal  Government  into 
State  and  local  affairs  as  envisioned  by 
the  provisions  of  S.  2515. 

I  submit  that  if  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787 
had  proposed  that  the  I^ederal  Govern- 
ment be  empowered  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  policies  and  domestic  Institu- 
tions of  state  and  local  governments,  he 
would  have  been  laughed  out  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

Surely  such  a  dei>arture  from  a  written 
Constitution  that  expressly  assures  the 
rights  of  the  States  is  reason  enough  to 
sound  the  death  knell  for  legislation 
which  conceives  such  a  recommendation. 
If  we  deprive  the  States  of  their  basic 
functions,  it  is  pointless  to  maintain  that 
we  have  a  constitutional  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written  in  that  hot,  tiresome 
siunmer  185  years  ago,  provision  was 
made  for  amending  it.  If  our  Constitu- 
tion is  to  be  amended  in  the  drastic  man- 
ner proposed  by  S.  2515.  it  should  be  done 
so  in  the  orderly  process  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  l^r  the  people 
themselves,  who  hold  title  to  that  great 
document. 

The  Senate  has  no  right  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  legislative  flat.  We  not 
only  have  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  we 
are  betraying  a  trust  to  the  people  and 
an  oath  to  ourselves  when  we  attempt 
to  do  so.  Any  proposed  changes  in  our 
Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  In  the  form  of  constitutional 
amendments,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this 
magniflcent  document  should  not  be 
changed  except  by  the  popular  mandate 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Giving  to  a  Federal  bureau  the  power 
to  control  and  form  the  practices  of  State 
and  local  governments  would,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  be,  in  effect,  an  amendmait 
of  the  Constitution,  because  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  envision  any  such  pow- 
er to  be  placed  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  bureau  or  agency  thereof. 

George  Washington  stated  the  prop- 
osition eloquently  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress when  he  said: 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be,  in  any  partlctilar  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment,  in  the 
way  In  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  those  who 
think  that  the  system  of  government 
that  was  devised  in  this  country  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  is  obsolescent.  In  an- 
swer to  any  such  thinking,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  most  bAflUng 
problems     that     faces     contemporary 


democracies  arises  from  the  deadening 
effect  of  sprawling,  impersonal,  overcen- 
tralized  governments. 

The  bill  would  centralize  in  a  bureau  or 
any  agency  the  control  over  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  every  employer  in  the 
country  who  employs  as  many  as  eight 
persons.  It  would  give  to  such  bureau  or 
Eigency  power  over  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  every  State,  county,  and  city  in 
the  country,  over  every  agency  of  every 
State,  county,  and  agency,  and  over  every 
educational  institution  in  the  country, 
be  it  a  college,  a  university,  a  private 
school,  a  church-supported  school,  or, 
for  that  matter,  a  secondary  or  an  ele- 
mentary school  which  would  be  included 
In  the  term  "educati<Hial  institution." 

How  does  one  keep  democracy  fresh, 
vivacious,  and  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  the  face  of  the  ponderous  and 
monolithic  machines  of  government? 

We  have  the  answer,  Mr.  President.  We 
have  always  had  it.  The  federal  system 
which  was  devised  by  our  forefathers  In 
the  18th  century  provides  the  brightest 
hope  for  the  survival  of  real  democracy 
and  the  rights  of  free  men  in  the  20th 
century.  If  we  tamper  with  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  system  bequeathed  us  by 
our  forefathers,  if  we  trsunple  upon  this 
precious  heritage,  we  will  deserve  the 
fate  that  will  imdoubtedly  befall  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  become 
history's  finest  illustration  of  how  people 
can  enrich  their  lives,  can  raise  their 
level  of  well-being,  can  fulfill  the  goals 
of  their  pursuit  of  happiness  when  they 
are  given  liberty,  freedom,  and  the  en- 
couragement for  initiative  and  incentive 
imder  a  democratic  system  made  possible 
by  a  blueprint  of  democracy — a  written 
Constitution. 

I  can  find  nothing  In  S.  2515  to  merit 
the  approbation  of  a  free  people.  I  say 
again  that  its  far-reaching  and  drastic 
provisions  will  destroy  and  negate  much 
more  individual  rights  and  liberties  than 
they  could  possible  protect.  Far  from 
securing  the  rights  of  our  people,  they 
particularly  constitute  a  grave  threat  to 
the  precious  rights  sought  to  be  held 
forever  sacrosanct  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
They  are,  to  be  sure,  an  affront  to  the 
authors  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  the  idea  of  limited  governmental  au- 
tborlty  ttiey  sought  to  safeguard. 
~"utm5~Tegislation  ever  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land,  we  will  have  placed  our 
people  and  our  free  Institutions  on  the 
threshold  of  a  tragic  era  from  which  they 
may  never  recover.  We  will  have  moved 
one  step  nearer  to  complete  control  and 
regimentation  of  all  aspects  of  our  lives 
by  a  centralized  and  all-powerful  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  mag- 
niflcent heritage  and  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment of  and  by  free  men,  the  inde- 
structible union  of  indestructible  States 
that  have  come  down  to  us  at  such  great 
saciiflce. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  the  defeat  of 
S.  2515. 

Starting  at  12:45  pm.,  there  will  be 
a  period  of  1  hour  for  argument  of  the 
cloture  motion.  The  time  will  be  equal^ 
divided.  During  that  period  I  will  con- 
clude my  remarks  on  the  question  of  the 
amendment  or  the  motion  for  clotiu-e. 
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I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  before  yielding  the  floor, 
for  a  question  or  two  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  address  himself  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  time  he  controls  during  the 
time  prior  to  when  the  clotiu-e  vote  time 
begins  to  run? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  would  feel  that  any 
Senator  would  have  the  right  to  address 
himself  to  any  portion  of  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  I  want  to  get  a 
little  appreciation  of  the  Intentions  of 
the  Senator.  Of  course,  he  can  say,  "Wait 
and  see." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  intend  to  disciiss 
the  amendment  further,  and  also  the 
bill. 

As  I  imderstand  the  procedure  on  clo- 
ture, 30  minutes  are  allocated  to  those 
who  want  to  impose  gag  rule  and  30 
minutes  are  assigned  to  those  who  op- 
pose gag  rule.  Since  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  opposes  gag  rule,  he  will 
have  an  opportimity  to  speak  on  the 
amendment,  on  the  bill,  on  the  propriety 
of  imposing  gag  rule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  it  is  strong  language 
to  use  the  term  "gag  rule"  to  describe  rule 
XXn,  one  of  the  rules  of  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  choke  off  debate.  That 
would  be  called  a  gag  rule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  rules,  rules 
that  were  developed  under  law  and  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  ATiTiKN.  A  rule  which  provides  for 
gagging  debate,  yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WeU,  I  say  it  is  strong 
language  to  apply  to  the  rules  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  imderstandB 
what  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  In 
mind;  does  he  not?  He  is  not  in  doubt 
as  to  what  the  Senator  meant? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  clos- 
ing debate.  Of  course,  to  review  Uie  rule, 
even  after  that  there  is  abundant  tine  for 
Senators  to  address  themselves  to  the 
issue. 

Mr.  ALLKN.  Yes.  Sometimes  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  choking  off  debate.  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  heard  that  expression 
also. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  been  a  long  time  on  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  end 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  it  is  the  second 
time  on  the  bill,  basically  as  it  is  before 
us,  a  bill  that  was  favorably  voted  on  by 
the  Senate  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  de- 
bate will  end  today  as  we  turn  back  for 
the  second  time  that  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  has  all  developed 
out  of  one  question  the  answer  to  which 
I  wanted  to  know,  because  Senators  have 
asked  me  when  I  expect  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  amendment  813,  the  amendment 
that  is  the  pending  business,  and  I  have 
no  answer.  When  the  last  Senator  asked 
me  that,  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  when  that 
will  be  called  up  for  a  vote."  The  Senator 


said,  "Well,  if  you  do  not  know,  nobody 
knows."  My  reply  was,  "No;  I  believe 
those  who  offered  the  amendment  prob- 
ably know  when  they  would  want  a  vote 
on  their  amendment." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  After  debate  is  ended  vol- 
untarily or  after  it  has  been  checked  off. 
That  is  when  the  vote  will  come  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  answers  in  part 
at  least  another  question.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  idea  when,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  he  will  volimtarily  end  dis- 
cussion of  his  amendment? 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  think  that  on  to- 
morrow, if  the  bill  has  ntft  been  laid  aside 
as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  second 
cloture  motion,  I  would  feel  that  there 
would  be  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask 
the  Senator  then,  if  when  our  friends, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  ask  me  when 
a  vote  on  amendment  No.  813  is  expected, 
I  can  say  that  if  it  is  still  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  the  vote  will  be  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Speaking  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  that  would  be 
my  estimate  of  it.  The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  is  also  to  be  consulted,  but  I  would 
feel  that  if  the  pending  bill  and  the  pend- 
ing amendment  are  still  the  business  of 
the  Senate  on  tomorrow,  we  will  have  a 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment,  which, 
by  the  way,  the  Senator  realizes,  is  an 
amendment  that  would  prevent  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, from  reducing  from  25  down  to  eight 
the  number  of  employees  that  an  em- 
ployer must  have  in  order  to  k>e  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  EEOC  bill.  The 
piupose  of  the  amendment,  in  short,  is 
to  leave  the  requirement  at  25  for  cover- 
age under  the  act,  rather  than  to  reduce 
it  to  eight,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  se^ns  desirous 
of  doing^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  I  believe,  has  a  position 
on  this  matter  similar  to  that  of  the  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  but  I  am 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon 
for  not  calling  him  the  Junior  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  that  matter  of  such 
degree  of  slgnlflcance  that.  If  he  pre- 
vails on  this  amendment,  the  Senator 
thinks  the  measure  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved from  his  standpoint? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement.  It  would  prevent 
small  employers,  employers  of  some  6 
million  people,  from  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  It  would  improve 
it  greatly,  but  It  would  not  improve  the 
bill  to  the  point  where  the  jiinlor  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  believe  there  is  great  sentiment  in 
this  body  for  the  court  procedure  route 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  I  believe  that 
would  remove  the  objections  of  many 
Senators.  > 

I  feel  that  the  ^>onsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion have  reached  out  for  too  much  when 
they  seek  to  extend  the  coverage  of  this 
bill  to  all  State,  county,  and  city  em- 
ployees, to  all  educational  institutions, 
and  to  sdl  employers  of  as  many  as  eight 


people,  and  then  seek  to  lo^ge  In  the 
commission  the  powers  of  Judge,  prosecu- 
tor, and  Jury. 

I  believe  this  bill  would  have  already 
passed  the  Senate  if  the  i^xmsors  of  the 
legislation  had  followed  the  House  bill, 
which  does  provide  for  court  enforcement 
of  the  charges  and  complaints  of  people 
who  feel  they  have  been  aggrieved  by 
the  employment  practices  of  some  em- 
ployers. 

I  am  hewing  that  at  some  stage  of 
the  proceedings  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  be  agree- 
able to  handling  these  matters  through 
the  courts  rather  than  setting  up  this 
Frankenstein  monster  that  has  the  power 
to  receive  complaints,  investigate  com- 
plaints, prosecute  complaints,  decide 
those  complaints,  and  then  enforce  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  partial  reply,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  deeply  ingrained  reject 
for  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and,  of  course, 
under  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  enforcement  would  be,  even  in  the 
first  hearing  aspects,  before  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  out  of  no  disrespect  for  the  judiciary 
or  no  feeling  other  than  a  concern  for  ef- 
fective enforcement,  mainly  because  of 
the  time  factors  involved  and  the  load 
of  new  decisions  that  the  district  courts 
must  make. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 
that  he  might  get  quicker  action  through 
the  398  district  courts  throughout  the 
land  than  through  one  commission 
lodged  here  in  Washington?  Would  that 
not  divide  the  work  up  approximately 
into  398  parts? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WeU,  from  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  head  of  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Grovemment,  comes  the  observati<xi 
that  Congress  has  already  heaped  upon 
the  judiciary  a  great  new  burden  of  work 
with  other  laws  that  we  have  passed 
within  the  last  few  years  which  have 
created  a  crushing  burden,  and  we  have 
not  relieved  that  burden  by  creating  the 
additional  Judgeships  to  take  care  of  it. 

I  would  say  that  my  respect  for  the 
Federal  judiciary  was  not  dimmed  at  all 
the  other  day  when  debate  following  the 
debate  on  this  measure  was  directed  at 
district  court  decisions  in  another  area  of 
life,  and  even  some  suggesticm  made  that 
perhaps  it  was  imwise  that  the  Federal 
district  Judges  have  life  toiure,  and  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  they  had 
terms  of  office. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Federal 
judges  shall  hold  office  during  the  period 
of  their  good  behavior,  that  being  the 
only  limitation.  It  is  a  life  appointment, 
and  I  gather  that  the  reason  for  that 
was  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
wanted  the  judiciary  to  be  in  an  Olym- 
pian setting,  above  the  passions  of  the 
time.  I  was  quite  distressed  to  hear  the 
debate  directed  personally  at  the  Federal 
district  judiciary  the  other  day.  I  certain- 
ly did  not  Join  in  that  debate,  and,  as  I 
say,  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  it. 
But  I  also  have  respect  for  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  when  he  tells 
the  lawyers  gathered  at  the  American 
Bar  Association  Convention  that  the  bur- 
den right  now  is  too  much,  a  crushing 
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burden  without  a  vast  number  of  addi- 
tional judges. 

So  one  of  the  reasons  Is  the  effectlTe- 
ness  of  full  court  enforcement  as  com- 
pared to  the  cease-and-desist  procedure, 
which  is  honored  and  tried  and  working 
In  many  other  agencies. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  EEOC  is  behind 
some  24  months  now  with  its  docket,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  that  have  been  pre- 
sented here,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Federal  court,  certainly  not  the  average 
Federal  court,  that  is  that  far  behind. 

If  we  open  up  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
EEOC  to  cover  these  tens  of  millions  of 
additional  people,  plus  allowing  each  re- 
spondent, I  assume,  a  day  in  court,  that 
would  slow  down  the  procedure  rather 
than  hurry  it  up.  It  would  build  up  the 
backlog  instead  of  cutting  it  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised  the  question  of  the  pres- 
ent backlog.  The  EECX3,  as  a  matter  of 
observation,  if  it  were  given  the  enforce- 
ment procedure,  the  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority, has  suggested  that  its  backlog 
would  be  even  greater. 

The  whole  point  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion, without  any  enforcement  author- 
ity, really  is  only  in  the  position  of  a  de- 
bater, a  negotiator,  a  persuader.  It  has 
no  muscle,  no  force,  no  effectiveness.  It 
Is  not  backed  by  authority  to  have  its 
conclusions  made  effective  with  any  en- 
forcement procedure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  must  yield  the  floor,  because 
my  time  will  expire  within  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  hour  of  12:45  p.m.  having 
arrived,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  remaining  time  from 
now  imtil  the  hour  of  1:45  p.m.  will  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, if  the  absence  of  a  quorum  were 
suggested  now,  whether  the  time  could 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  for  the  quonmi  call  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
yielded  some  time  to  me,  because  I  am 
vitally  concerned  about  this  bill  and  its 
practical  operation  and  application  to 
the  small  industries,  the  small  shops,  the 
little  plumber  shops,  and  the  very  small 
business    people,    craftsmen    who    have 


worked  tilings  out  and  started  a  little 
business  of  their  own  that  grew  and 
prospered. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  not  only  violates 
rights  that  belong  to  all  Americans,  but, 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  goes  far  too  far 
in  investing  power  in  the  Commission, 
which  will  have  absolute  power  to  regu- 
late, to  control,  and  to  destroy  thousands 
and  thousands  of  these  so-called  small 
businesses  that  just  cannot  carry  the 
load.  They  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
employ  the  necessary  talent  to  follow  up 
on  what  may  be  their  rights  under  the 
bill  and  the  facts  of  the  case;  and,  as  so 
ably  pointed  out  here  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  it  will  be  that  these  em- 
ployers are  going  to  have  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  this  Commission;  and  when 
they  do,  then  the  next  question  is,  will 
they  be  able  to  survive  in  business? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
that.  If  this  measure  is  ever  enforced. 
Maybe  it  will  start  out  with  slow  en- 
forcement at  first,  but  they  will  get 
around.  They  will  get  down  to  the  vil- 
lage level,  the  township  level,  and,  still 
talking  about  these  little  businessmen, 
they  will  control  through  fear,  implied 
intimidation,  and  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  these  little  people. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  anything,  but  I 
do  feel  that  I  know  that  that  will  be  the 
situation,  because  I  know  those  people. 
I  know  their  motivations.  I  have  prac- 
ticed law  in  a  small  town  where  they 
would  come  to  me  with  their  troubles, 
a  long  time  ago,  before  we  had  as  many 
regiilations  as  now — ^people  who  were  not 
able  to  pay  a  fee  and  said  so  when  they 
came  in,  and  I  knew  they  were  telling 
the  truth.  We  have  moved  a  long,  long 
way  from  there. 

I  raised  this  point  yesterday:  Why  set 
the  number  down  to  eight?  Why  not  set 
it  at  seven?  If  a  principle  is  involved 
here,  if  it  is  a  right  that  these  employ- 
ees have,  why  exempt  those  who  employ 
less  than  eight?  Why  not  make  it  six, 
five,  four,  three?  There  is  as  much  logic 
in  that  as  in  eight.  If  someone  has  only 
two  employees,  if  a  principle  is  involved, 
this  bill  ought  to  cover  it.  I  was  about 
to  say  that  if  he  had  only  one  employee, 
if  a  principle  is  involved,  it  ought  to 
apply  to  the  applicant  for  that  position 
when  it  becomes  vacant.  But  I  will  not 
go  that  far,  because  he  has  to  have  one 
employee  to  keep  all  these  records,  to 
keep  the  records  required  by  this  bill.  So 
I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  logical  to  ap- 
ply it  to  a  man  with  one  employee,  but 
I  think  it  is  logical  in  the  case  of  a  man 
with  two  employees.  The  same  principle 
is  involved.  Just  exempt  the  man  who  is 
going  to  keep  all  these  records. 

I  have  always  lived  near  or  in  a  small 
town,  and  I  know  about  the  people.  They 
elect  their  town  board  and  their  coxmty 
oflQcers,  the  coimty  boards  of  govern- 
ment. They  elect  the  other  county  of- 
ficers. That  is  very  serious  business  and 
is  so  considered  by  the  voters  and  by  the 
ofiSce  holders.  If  we  mean  it  when  we 
say  that  we  are  a  government  by  the  peo.- 
ple,  for  the  people,  and  so  forth,  why 
not  let  the  responsibility  of  operating 
stay  with  those  oflQcials  after  they  are 
elected?  We  come  along,  it  seems  to  me. 


and  contradict  everything  we  have  said 
about  the  responsibilities  of  the  officers 
and  the  voters  by  putting  all  this  power 
not  in  a  court  but  in  a  board  which  has 
the  power,  and  therefore  the  influence, 
to  intimidate  the  little  people.  That  is 
the  way  it  will  work.  I  am  not  imagining 
things;  I  am  not  picturing  things.  That 
is  the  practical  way  it  will  work. 

So  I  think  we  march  up  the  hill  one 
day,  talking  about  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  people  having  the  right  to 
choose  their  officers,  and  so  forth,  and 
that  the  officers  have  the  responsibili- 
ties; and  then  we  march  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  invest  these  boards  and 
their  staff  with  this  power. 

I  am  not  attacking  them  personally, 
but  they  do  not  know  the  people  with 
whom  they  are  dealing,  and  the  people 
do  not  know  them.  That  is  the  way  arbi- 
trary rulings  and  uncertain  rulings  and 
unknown  rulings  come  in.  I  could  enlarge 
on  that. 

Do  not  think  you  are  giving  a  man  a 
remedy,  either,  if  you  say,  "If  you  don't 
like  the  ruling,  you  can  appeal  to  the 
court."  To  what  court  will  he  go?  As 
I  read  it,  it  is  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. What  is  that?  It  is  a  very  fine 
court,  but  where  I  live,  it  includes  every- 
thing from  West  Texas  to  Puerto  Rico. 
That  is  the  area  these  judges  cover,  and 
that  is  a  long  way  on  the  globe,  and  it  is 
a  long  way  through  many  States.  That 
is  literally  true — from  West  Texas  to 
Puerto  Rico  is  their  jurisdiction,  up 
through  Georgia,  including  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi.  I  think  they  now 
have  all  that  area.  There  are  about  14 
judges,  because  they  have  so  much  vol- 
ume. 

I  know  a  man  who  started  as  a  plumber 
with  just  a  wrench  and  now  has  a  little 
shop.  He  bids  on  and  gets  contracts,  and 
he  goes  aroimd  through  several  coun- 
ties. But  what  about  the  man  smaller 
than  he  is?  What  kind  of  court  of  ap- 
peals, what  kind  of  judicial  right  do  you 
give  him  when  you  tell  him  a  lawyer  has 
to  charge  a  thousand  dollars  to  go  into 
a  court  such  as  that,  even  though  they 
sit  in  panels?  The  way  things  have  gone 
up,  a  lawyer  has  to  charge  a  thousand 
dollars  to  take  a  case  such  as  that  and 
prepare  it  and  go  to  New  Orleans  or 
Houston,  Tex.,  or  Atlanta,  Oa.  This  is 
not  imagination.  FYom  my  little  town, 
they  have  to  go  to  Atlanta  and  go  be- 
fore a  three- judge  panel  of  this  court  to 
get  matters  decided. 

So  we  are  not  giving  him  a  practical 
remedy,  a  judicial  remedy.  He  is  bound, 
in  practical  effect,  by  whatever  this  Com- 
mission says  or  does;  and  I  imagine  that 
99  times  out  of  100,  the  Commission  does 
about  what  the  investigators  report  to 
it  and  whatever  these  investigators  con- 
clude. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
will  be  a  second  thought  here  and  that 
we  will  not  go  all  the  way. 

I  remarked  briefly  yesterday  about 
these  quotas,  and  I  say  flatly  that  if  this 
bill  is  passed,  it  will  lead  very  rapidly  into 
adjudication  on  a  quota  basis  with 
reference  to  the  little  employers;  and  I 
speak  from  experience,  as  I  have  ob- 
served. Not  a  word  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  talks  about  a  quota  with  refer- 
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oice  to  the  integration  of  the  schools. 
But  if  you  analyze  these  decrees,  you  will 
find  that  virtually  every  one  of  them  is 
written  on  that  basis.  It  is  not  spelled 
out,  but  that  is  the  pattern  that  is  ap- 
plicable. It  is  just  natural  that  there 
would  be  a  trend  toward  a  quota.  So  let 
us  keep  our  eyes  open  to  that  fact,  too. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  records  and  everything  else 
that  this  bill  will  require  these  so-called 
little  people  to  keep.  To  me,  it  is  pitiful  to 
place  these  requirements  on  a  little  busi- 
ness like  that.  About  the  only  record  he 
keeps  now  is  enough  to  be  able  to  prepare 
his  income  tax  report.  I  am  talking  about 
people  who  pay  taxes,  and  it  hurts  them. 
It  takes  away  from  them  money  that  they 
really  need  to  live  on,  in  many  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  a  judgment 
against  him  for  back  pay  for  a  man  he 
considers — as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  said  yesterday — worthless 
and  trifling  and  indifferent  and  lazy,  this 
little  employer  has  to  take  a  chance  on 
having  to  go  through  this  trial,  not  be- 
fore a  court,  and  have  a  judgment  ren- 
dered against  him,  anyway,  and  be  as- 
sessed with  the  back  pay.  That  is  a 
chance  he  cannot  afford  to  take.  He  will 
not  nm  that  risk.  He  will  knuckle  under. 

Of  course,  he  cannot  violate  the  law  or 
he  will  go  out  of  business.  If  he  does  not 
go  out  of  business  voluntarily,  they  will 
bankrupt  him.  They  will  break  him  one 
way  or  another.  To  someone  not  familiar 
with  the  facts,  that  may  sound  an  exag- 
geration, but  it  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Equal  divislMi? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  cannot  agree  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  it  be 
on  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIA^fS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC3ER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  these  closing  minutes  be- 
fore we  vote  on  clotxu*.  We  have  be«i  all 
over  this  ground  before  and  quite  re- 
cently at  that. 

When  I  last  spoke  in  favor  of  the  clo- 
ture motion,  we  were  in  the  10th  day  of 
debate. 

Now  we  are  in  the  12th  day  of  debate 
and  we  have  not  proceeded  very  flar  with 
this  bill. 

Whai  the  cloture  motion  was  voted 
on  last  Tuesday,  there  had  already  been 
18  rollcaUs  on  this  bill.  Since  the  cloture 
vote,  there  has  only  been  one  rollcall  vote, 
and  that  was  last  Tuesday. 


We  have  had  2  more  days  of  tlme- 
fllllng  debate  on  this  bill.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  debate  has  not  been  instructive, 
it  has;  but  it  appears  clear  to  me  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  keep  this  bill 
from  coming  to  a  vote  and  third  reading. 

There  is  no  reason  or  basis  for  delay 
in  passing  this  bill.  As  I  stated  2  days 
ago,  our  goal  is  to  increase  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  our  minorities 
and  women  by  providing  the  necessary 
machinery  to  bring  an  end  to  job  dis- 
crimination once  and  for  all  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  reported 
a  bill  that  accomplishes  this  goal  in  a 
fair  and  reasonable  manner.  The  Sen- 
ate, in  its  wisdom,  has  provided  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  to  this  bill.  I  do  not 
fear  the  possibility  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding still  more  improvements  to  this 
bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  im- 
prove the  bill  if  we  do  not  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  remaining  nonobstructive 
amendments  and  move  on  to  the  final 
decision  and  a  vote  on  the  bill  itself. 

I  believe  that  we  are  still  under  the 
threat  of  an  attempt  to  revisit  the  de- 
bates of  1963  and  1964.  I  think  we  are 
too  far  along  the  road  to  continue  de- 
bating whether  minorities  and  women 
need  protection  against  job  discrimina- 
tion. I  will  repeat  again,  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  is  settled.  The  only  issue  before 
this  body  is  for  the  Congress  to  define 
the  scope  and  kind  of  enforcement  pow- 
ers that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  have,  which  will  help  our 
disadvantaged  Americans  to  attsiin 
equal  employment. 

I  will  again  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  was  unanimous  in  its  views  that 
an  enforcement  mechanism  is  needed 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  agrees  that  an  enforcement 
mechanism  is  needed. 

Mr.  Presldait,  I  realize,  and  many  of 
those  who  are  advocating  the  passage  of 
this  bill  realize,  that  legislating  civil 
rights  requires  a  long  and  hard  effort. 
It  is  not  easy  to  undo  the  evils  of  the 
past.  However,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  hard 
task  should  not  deter  us  and  will  not 
deter  me  from  this  effort. 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  the 
EECXJ  with  the  tools  necessary  to  end  job 
discrimination.  The  bill  to  provide  these 
tools  is  now  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  may 
take  a  great  deal  more  effort  to  pass  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  that  this  bill  pass.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  persevere  imtil  this 
job  Is  completed. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  bring  to  a  close  this 
extended  debate  and  vote  for  the  cloture 
motion  now  pending  before  the  Senate  on 
S.  2515. 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  this  cloture  mo- 
tion does  not  pass,  we  shall  continue  to 
press  for  speedy  consideration  and  early 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  important  to  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
owe  it  to  our  minorities  and  women  and 
to  ourselves  to  provide  this  measure  of 
protection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  (Me  has 
but  to  look  around  the  CJhamber  and  see 
the  unbroken  array  of  empty  desks  ex- 
cept for  the  managers  on  both  sides,  and 
the  presence  in  the  Senate  for  the  time 
being  of  some  to  see  what  has  come 
about.  This  is  strictly  a  test  of  voting 
strength. 

No  one  needs  to  be  convinced,  because 
everyone  is  convinced  or  not  convinced, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  has  his  own  par- 
ticular idea  as  to  what  is  going  to  con- 
vince him. 

If  ever  I  saw  a  naked  and  clear  ex- 
ample of  a  classic  case  of  a  civil  rights 
issue  which  is  traditional  for  filibustering 
and  how  the  Senate  nms,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Constitution,  this  is  it. 

The  Senate  nms  by  two-thirds  and  no 
less,  and  no  measure  can  pass  here  ex- 
cept by  two-thirds,  notwithstanding  the 
Constitution  and  notwithstanding  all  of 
the  protestations  about  the  fact  that  if 
a  majority  really  wants  something,  it  can 
get  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tremendously  in- 
structive to  me  also  that  not  even  those 
running  for  President,  or  many  of  them, 
wiU  be  here  today.  They,  too,  feel  that 
this  is  not  the  final  showdown,  that  it  is 
a  naked  test  and  no  more,  for  the  votes 
to  to  be  counted.  They  will  ccrnie  around 
when  they  feel  the  issue  is  really  to  be 
decided.  That  Is  the  crunch. 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  is 
wrong.  I  think  the  only  way  in  which 
these  issues  are  ultimately  decided  is  if 
there  is  enough  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  enough  Senators  because  of  a  surge  of 
opinion  in  the  country  that  causes  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of 
clotiu-e. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a  display,  with  no 
adornment,  in  its  most  pristine  form  of 
how  the  Senate  operates  and  how  the 
country  operates,  because  although  we 
cannot  do  anything  without  the  other 
body  and  the  President,  we  can  certainly 
stop  anything  without  the  other  body  or 
the  President.  That  is  the  nesgative 
power. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
made  It  very  clear  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental policy  in  the  country  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  oh  the 
ground  of  color,  sex,  or  race. 

With  relation  to  such  deeply  held 
opinions  as  those  concerning  jobs — 
and  incident£dly  in  my  opinion  jobs  are 
the  most  fundamental  issue  of  all — the 
fact  is  that  we  passed  a  biU  not  too 
unlike  this  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
we  passed  a  landmark  bill  7  years 
ago.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  in 
the  country  feel  that  this  is  one  area 
in  which  legislation  is  deserved.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  oldeft  of  the  civil  rights 
remedial  statutes  of  modern  times  be- 
cause the  first  State  statute  was  passed 
in  1945  in  my  State  of  New  York.  And 
it  has  been  a  remarkable  success  ever 
since. 

In  addition,  time  and  experience  in 
all  of  these  26  years  has  demonstrated 
that  the  hobgoblins  raised  about  the  in- 
quisition of  companies  and  individuals 
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that  would  be  Imposed  upon  and  bled 
white  by  the  litigation  in  the  agencies 
and  by  the  operation  or  application  of 
a  law  like  this,  are  simply  Halloween 
concoctions.  And  the  cases  that  go  to 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  or  in  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  the  appellate 
courts,  are  relatively  few. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know,  and  know 
very  well,  the  frustration  and  chagrin 
of  minorities  in  this  country.  We  know 
that  the  feelings  of  injustice,  in  being 
discriminated  against,  have  erupted  in 
what  was  tantamount  to  revolution,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  a  hard  time 
dealing  with  it,  and  may  again.  By  no 
means  is  it  an  ended  question,  especially 
if  we  are  going  to  run  into,  circa  1971, 
the  same  kind  of  attitude  as  to  civil 
rights  legislation  that  we  faced  for  so 
many  years,  which  has  brought  on  emo- 
tions that  erupted  in  violence  and  riots 
and  brought  our  country  to  the  brink  of 
anarchy. 

So  this  is  a  moment  in  which  to  take 
counsel.  We  are  a  very  experienced  peo- 
ple. We  shall  overcome;  I  have  no  doubt 
about  that  whatever.  But  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult. In  the  meantime,  much  himian 
weakness  is  exposed,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  remedy  it. 

One  final  thought.  It  is  very  clear— and 
the  reason  I  speak  of  this  is  the  naked 
display  of  what  the  power  of  the  filibuster 
means — it  is  very  clear,  again  notwith- 
standing the  many  obfuscations  which 
come  in  speeches  and  declarations  that  it 
is  a  filibuster,  that  this  action  is  expressly 
designed  to  make  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate accept  the  position  which  it  has  re- 
jected not  once,  but  in  five  votes,  and  that 
when  that  position  is  adopted,  the  bill 
may  be  permitted  to  pass.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  pass  anyhow,  because,  as  I  say, 
the  country  can  be  marshaled  behind  it 
if  those  who  are  the  major  opinion  mak- 
ers now  will  indicate  that  they  are  deeply 
pledged  to  the  success  of  the  bill.  The 
candidates  for  the  Presidency — and  they 
are  very  influential  and  important  in 
such  a  crisis  as  this,  in  respect  to  a  very 
important  measure — can  make  an  appeal 
for  it.  This  is  the  most  important  kind  of 
campaigning  they  can  do.  I  have  cam- 
paigned a  lot  myself,  and  I  have  always 
fcimd  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  do- 
ing the  job.  The  majority  leader  was  very 
eloquent  on  that  score  many  days  ago. 
I  cannot  hope  to  equal  his  eloquence,  but 
I  am  hoping  to  underline  and  emphasize 
the  substantive  fact  that  faces  us  today, 
when  we  are  about  to  have  a  second  clo- 
ture vote  on  the  bill. 

One  further  observation:  We  have 
about  gone  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
things  which  could  be  objected  to  in  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  of  policy  differences. 
In  each  case  there  has  been  a  resolution 
of  the  Issue.  We  started  with  whether  or 
not  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance should  be  transferred.  We  decided 
that  it  should  not. 

A  nimiber  of  Senators  had  disqxiiets 
about  voluntary  services  to  be  used  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. We  decided  very  sharply  to  limit 
the  nature  of  that  service.  So  we  were 
willing  to  accept  specifically  what  we  had 
in  mind. 

We  had  questions  about  alleged  de- 
ficiencies In  handling  by  the  Government 


of  affirmative  action  plans.  We  worked 
out  an  agreement  as  to  that. 

We  had  qujestions  raised  about  the 
ambit  of  the  exemption  for  religious  in- 
stitutions and  educational  institutions  in 
respect  of  their  right  to  discriminate.  We 
voted  on  that. 

In  additlcHi,  we  took  care  of  the  small 
business  problem.  We  compensated  small 
business  concerns  which  might  be  op- 
pressed by  lawyers'  fees,  et  cetera,  by 
making  provision  for  them. 

T)a&  remaining  two  Issues  are  the 
transfer  of  pattern  and  practice  suits, 
which  is  the  amendment  we  are  expect- 
ing from  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  seeks  to  strike  out  the  new 
applicability  of  the  statute  to  employers 
of  eight  or  more  employees  contrasted 
with  the  present  number  of  25  or  more. 

Both  of  those  amendments  could  be 
disposed  of  very  easily  and  very  definitely 
in  an  afternoon.  They  certainly  could  be 
disjxBed  of  within  the  1-hour  rule  which 
will  obtain  omce  we  have  cloture.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tive reason  whatever  why  this  matter 
should  not  now  be  brought  to  a  final 
conclusion,  except  the  fact  that  the 
minority  has  determined  that  the  ma- 
jority shall  have  not  had  its  way.  That 
is  all  it  comes  to.  I  say  that  for  this  rea- 
son. I  know  the  leadership  problems  are 
very  great.  But  unfortunatly,  as  happens 
in  so  many  union  and  other  negotiations 
around  the  coimtry,  the  pressure  Is  al- 
ways put  upon  the  "good  guys."  I  use  that 
term  not  invidiously.  We  should  not  and 
will  not  cave  in,  because  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  bill.  Why?  Is  this  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people?  Or  is  it  a  government  by 
a  minority  which  says,  "Give  me  my  way, 
or  I  will  not  let  you  have  anything?" 

Sometimes  we  may  decide  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  have  anything  and  let  those 
who  have  responsibility  bear  the  respon- 
sibility. 

So  I  think  we  have^reached  a  critical 
point.  We  are  on  a  two-track  discussion. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  there  should  be  a 
question  now  of  taking  the  bill  down. 
Those  in  authority  had  better  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  whom  they  are 
penalizing.  We  have  argued  many  less 
important  bills  than  this  and  for  much 
longer  times.  There  were  no  concerns 
then  about  how  busy  we  were  or  about 
taking  the  bills  down. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  the  facts 
and  act  accordingly  and  to  resist  any 
effort  to  take  this  bill  down.  It  is  too 
early  in  the  session.  We  have  months 
ahead  of  us  now.  The  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  crucially  important  for  the  rights 
of  American  people  who  need  this  kind  of 
assistance.  A  majority  agrees  on  that 
throughout  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired.         

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  is 
an  insult  to  the  people  of  all  the  States 
and  all  the  people  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  States.  Talk  about  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people :  This  would  be  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  EEOC  and  for  the  EEOC. 
It  is  a  bill  that  seeks  to  take  away  from 


200  million  Americans  their  right  to  se-> 
lect  their  own  officials  and  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

I  think  the  people  of  my  home  town  of 
Morganton,  N.C.,  have  enough  intelli- 
gence to  determine  for  themselves  with- 
out Interference  from  a  Federal  agency 
whom  they  want  to  be  their  officers  and 
employees.  I  think  the  people  of  my 
county  have  sufficient  intelligence  and 
character  to  perform  that  function  for 
themselves.  I  think  the  people  of  my 
State  have  enough  intelligence  and  char- 
acter to  decide  for  themselves  whom 
they  wish  to  have  as  their  officials  and 
State  employees. 

Here  is  a  proposal  to  give  a  commis- 
sion more  power,  actually,  than  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has.  But  we 
are  charged  with  attempting  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  when  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  destroy  the  federal 
system  of  government,  and  if  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  wants  to  Impose  that 
tyranny  on  the  American  people,  it  is 
time  for  the  minority — if  it  Is  a  minor- 
ity— to  try  to  point  out  to  the  majority 
the  error  of  their  ways. 

All  we  ask  on  this  cloture  vote  is  that 
we  not  be  gagged  and  denied  an  op- 
portimity  to  tell  the  truth  about  this  bill. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  to 
me  about  the  Washington  scene  is  that 
men  are  elected  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  people 
of  their  States  and  the  people  of  their 
districts  and,  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  for  the  cause  of  self-govern- 
ment, so  many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, shortly  after  their  arrival  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  succumb  to  Po- 
tomac fever. 

What  is  Potomac  fever?  Potomac  fever 
is  a  disease  which  causes  some  kind  of 
psychological  or  psychiatric  condition  or 
obsession  in  the  minds  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  that  the  people  who 
elected  them  and  sent  them  to  Washing- 
ton to  protect  their  freedoms  and  their 
right  of  self-r\ile  have  not  got  sense 
enough  and  character  enough  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  or  govern  them- 
selves. 

It  has  gone  so  far  in  this  case  that  this 
is  the  most  virulent  attack  of  Potomac 
fever  that  I  have  witnessed  during  the 
n  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  This 
disease  has  got  Senators  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  the  people  in  the  50  States, 
in  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
political  subdivisions  in  those  States, 
have  not  got  enough  character,  have  not 
got  enough  intelligence,  to  determine  for 
themselves  whom  they  wish  to  have  as 
officers  and  as  employees  to  exercise  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
p>owers  of  the  States.  And  so  they  ask  the 
passage  of  a  bill  like  this  that  would  give 
a  commission  of  five  men  or  women, 
elected  by  nobody  to  do  uiything,  the 
power  to  place  under  bondage  to  them- 
selves, the  power  to  control  who  is  going 
to  hold  office  in  this  country  on  the  State 
or  local  level,  who  is  going  to  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  a  livelihood. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
states,  in  substance,  that  all  just  powers 
of  government  are  derived  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  and  here  is  a  bill 
which  is  actually  an  insult  to  the  IntelU- 
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gence  and  the  character  of  the  people, 
which  says  that,  instead  of  these  people 
being  allowed  to  rule  themselves  and 
select  their  own  officers  and  select  their 
own  employees,  we  will  have  five  men 
sitting  here  in  the  midst  of  the  Potomac 
fever  who  are  going  to  control  all  of  those 
things. 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  a  bill  to  give  absolute  power 
to  practice  discrimination  to  five  men. 
These  men  are  given  power  over  every- 
body who  belongs  to  a  race— any  race — 
over  everybody  who  has  any  religion  or 
no  religion,  over  everybody  who  has  any 
national  origin,  and  over  every  person  of 
either  sex.  It  gives  them  jurisdiction  over 
the  right  of  livelihood  of  everybody  in  the 
United  States,  because  if  there  is  only 
one  appUcant  for  a  Job,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  controversy,  but  where 
there  are  two  or  more  applicants  for  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

The  Commission  is  given  the  power  to 
say  which  man  6f  which  race  is  going  to 
have  the  job,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  men 
of  other  races,  which  man  of  which  reli- 
gion is  going  to  have  the  Job,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  men  of  all  other  religions, 
which  man  of  which  nationality  is  going 
to  have  the  job,  to  the  exclusion  of  per- 
sons of  all  other  nationalities,  and  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  sex. 

It  is  another  way  of  saying  these  States 
or  industries  shall  not  have  the  power 
to  determine  these  things,  but  that  this 
Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate, because  discrimination  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  preferring  one 
person  to  another  person. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  Just  1  more 
minute. 

I  want  to  say  that  everybody  who  be- 
lieves that  Senators  ought  not  to  be 
gagged  to  prevent  them  fnxn  expressing 
the  truth,  and  everybody  who  believes 
in  the  federal  system  of  government,  and 
everybody  who  believes  In  freedom,  and 
everybody  who  believes  in  self-rule  ought 
to  vote  to  give  us  a  greater  opportunity 
to  persuade  two  more  Senators  that  they 
erred  in  voting  against  the  Domlnick 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  yield  the  remain- 
ing time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabsmia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  favors  the 
right  of  every  person  in  this  country  to 
have  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity,  with- 
out discrimination  of  any  sort,  to  obtain 
employment  where  employment  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  being  opposed  to  discrimination, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  being  in 
favor  of  discrimination.  Not  one  single 
amendment  has  been  directed  against 
any  of  the  basic  substantive  rights  of 
our  people. 


There  are  two  issues  involved  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  One,  shall 
the  power  of  the  EEOC  be  extended  over 
State,  county,  and  city  goverrunents,  and 
agencies  of  State,  county,  and  city  gov- 
ernments? Shall  it  be  extended  over 
every  educational  institution  in  the  coim- 
try, including  church-supported  schools, 
every  college,  every  imiversity,  every 
private  school,  every  high  school,  every 
elementary  school?  Shall  it  apply  to 
every  employer  of  as  many  as  8,  rather 
than  the  current  limit  or  minimum  for 
coverage  of  25? 

The  second  issue  Is,  How  shall  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  be  protected 
against  discrimination  be  enforced? 

Not  one  single  thing  is  being  sought 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  power  of  the 
EEOC  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  said  that  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism is  needed.  He  wants  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism  by  the  same  agency 
which  receives  the  charges,  which  in- 
vestigates the  charges,  which  prosecutes 
the  charges,  and  which  decides  the 
charges,  which  issues  a  cease  and  desist 
decree  against  the  respondent,  whereas 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  would  like 
to  follow  the  procedure  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  follows,  to  have  court 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  our  people 
to  be  protected  against  unfair  labor 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  debate  should  not  be 
brought  to  a  close  on  this  issue.  There  is 
no  pressure  whatsoever  on  the  Senate. 
The  majority  leader  is  having  double- 
header  sessions  of  the  Senate.  We  are 
operating   two  sets  of  procedures;    we 


are  having  a  discussion  of  this  bill  (Sw    are  not  present 


their  views  and  their  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  this  measure,  and  vote  to  end 
debate.  So  apimrenUy,  according  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
any  time  a  majority  of  the  Senate  votes 
one  way,  there  Is  to  be  no  field  of  opera- 
tion for  rule  xxii. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  decides 
every  2  years  that  rule  XXII  is  to  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  just  as  it  is.  That 
issue  has  been  brought  up  every  2  years 
here  for  more  than  the  last  decade.  So 
apparently  the  Senate  wants  the  pro- 
tection of  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  cut  off  debate.  But  apparently  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
feels  that  every  time  a  bare  majority  is 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  a  bill,  all 
public  debate  should  end,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  fleld  of  operation  for  rule 

xxn. 

Now  he  says  that  the  issue  of  whether 
we  shall  have  court  enforcement  or 
commission  enforcement  has  been  de- 
cided five  times.  According  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  one  of  those  decisions  was 
adverse  to  the  view  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  carried  on  extended 
debate  or  fllibuster  for  a  day  or  two  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  exerting  its 
will  at  that  time,  which  was  in  favor  of 
court  enforcement  instead  of  commis- 
sion enforcement. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  de- 
bate should  not  end  on  this  measure, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  Senators  will 
stand  flrm. 

Where  is  the  great  demand  for  this 
bill?  The  Senators  who  seem  to  favor  It 


2515)  for  part  of  "  3  day,  and  then  going 
on  with  the  rest  ox  ine  calendar. 

I  repeat,  debate  on  this  issue  should 
not  be  brought  to  a  close.  If  the  cloture 
motion  is  defeated,  I  would  hope  that 
the  majority  leader  woiild  lay  this  meas- 
ure aside,  but  that  would  not  be  the  end 
of  the  matter,  because  the  very  next  bill 
on  the  calendar  is  the  House  bill  (HH. 
1746) .  That  could  come  up  later,  and  in 
all  likelihood  be  enacted  into  law. 

But  if  cloture  does  prevail  today,  all 
bars  would  be  down  and  the  majority 
could  write  the  bill  to  suit  themselves, 
and  we  would  be  sure  to  vest  in  EEOC 
full  power  &s  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor: 
whereas,  if  debate  is  allowed  to  continue, 
there  might  be  some  possibility,  even  If 
we  stay  on  the  bill,  that  an  agreement 
might  be  reached. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  "good  guys,"  which  the 
opposition  Senators  characterize  them- 
selves as  being.  I  assume  that  makes  the 
opiranents  of  this  measure  the  "bad 
guys." 

No  one  favors  discrimination.  As  I 
say,  the  only  issue  is  how  these  rights 
shall  be  enforced.  Shall  it  be  before  a 
supposedly  imimrtial  judge,  or  before  the 
Commission,  which  has  received  the 
complaint,  investigated  the  complaint, 
brought  the  charges,  and  then  reaches 
the  decision? 

The  dlstlnguldied  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  called  on  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  rise  above 


The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Monsale).  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  b€u:k  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  1:45  pjn.  having  arrived,  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  and 
imder  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  cloture  motion, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotuke   Motion 

We,  the  iinderslgned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  blU 
(S.  2515),  a  bin  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

Harold  E.  Hughes 

Jennings  Randolph 

Oaylord  Nelson 

Claiborne  Pell 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Philip  A.  Hart 

Lee  Metcalf 

Joseph  M.  Montoya 

Jacob  K.  Javits 

Charles  H.  Percy 

Gordon  Allott 

Mark  O.  Hatfield 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Robert  T.  Stafford 

Richard  S.  Schwelker 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

Ted  Stevens 

Marlow  W.  Cook 
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CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  29  Leg.] 
Aiken  Pannln  Moae 

Allen  Pong  Nelson 

Allott  Pulbiight  Packwood 

Anderson  Gambrell  Pastore 

Beall  Ooldwater  Pearson 

Bellmon  Griffin  pell 

Bennett  Gnrney  Percy 

Bentsen  Hansen  Proxmlre 

g'ble  Harris  Randolph 

Boggs  Hart  Rlbicoff 

Brock  Hatfield  Roth 

Brooke  HolUngs  Saxbe 

Buckley  Hruska  Schwelker 

Burdick  Hughes  Smith 

Byrd,  Va.  Inouye  Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va.        Jackson  Spong 

Case  Javlts  Stafford 

Clilles  Jordan,  N.C.       Stennls 

Chiirch  Jordan.  Idaho     Stevens 

C^ook  Kennedy  Stevenson 

Cooper  Long  Symington 

Cotton  Mansfield  Talmadge 

Cranston  Mathlas  Thurmond 

Curtis  McClellan  Tower 

Dole  McGee  Tvinney 

Domlnlck  Mclntyre  Welcker 

Eagleton  Metcalf  Williams 

Eastland  Miller  Young 

Ellender  Mondale 

Ervln  Montoya 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  JIartke),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAcmisoN),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
o£Bcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Baker). 
the   Senator   from   Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
Scott),  and  the  Senator' from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale) .  A  quorum  is  present. 


VOTE' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mono  ale).  Pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  a 
roUcall  has  been  had,  and  a  quorum  Is 
present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is.  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate 
on  S.  2515.^  bill  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers,  should  be  brought  to 
a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
imder  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Sen- 


ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  Is  absent  on 
ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humph- 
rey) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas,  53. 
nays  35,  as  follows: 
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that  a  major  flaw  In  the  American  demo- 
cratic system  has  been  the  failure  to  secure 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
can  citizens.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  S.  2616 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co-sponaor  will 
provide  the  necessary  enforcement  powers  to 
permit  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  act  affirmatively  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  employment. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cose 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pong 

Griffin 

Harris 


Allen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


(No.  30  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackscn 
Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McGee 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 

NAYS— 35 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllams 


Long 

McClellan 

MUIer 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thvirmond 

Tower 

Young 


Baker 
Bayh 
Cannon 
Gravel 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Hartke  Mundt 

Hiimphrey  Muskie 

Magnuson  Scott 

McOovem  Taft 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  On  this  vote  there  are  53  yeas  and 
35  nays.  Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  cloture  motion  Is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  to  insert  the  following  state- 
ment in  the  Record.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Habtke.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  today 
to  vote  for  the  petition  to  limit  debate  on 
8.  2515,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Enforcement  Act.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  to  invoke  cloture.  I  feel 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  241 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern).  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  because  of  a  printing  error  a 
star  print  of  Senate  Resolution  241,  92d 
Congress,  second  session,  be  printed  cor- 
recting Sec.  2(a)  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 

(5)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not 
in  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
section  202  (i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946, ... 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  STATUTE  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY AGENCY  AND  CONVENTION 
WITH  NORWAY— REMOVAL  OP  IN- 
JUNCTION OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  an  amendment  to  article  VI 
of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (Executive  C.  92d 
Congress,  2d  session)  and  the  tax  con- 
vention of  December  3,  1971,  with  Nor- 
way (Executive  D,  92d  Cong.,  second 
sess.),  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  amendment  and  convention, 
with  accompanying  papers,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's messages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  from  the  President  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  amendmrait  to  paragraphs  A.  B.  C, 
and  D  of  Article  VI  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Intemational  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
approved  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Agency  on  September  28,  1970. 

This  amendment  recognizes  both  the 
increasingly  important  role  that  several 
member  nations  are  playing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  technology  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Intemational  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  from  fifty-eight  in  1957  to  one  * 
hundred-two  in  1971.  The  amendment 
expands  the  size  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors from  twenty-five  to  thirty-four  or 
possibly  thirty-five  members.  The  num- 
ber of  elected  members  is  increased  from 
twelve  to  twenty-two  members,  and  the 
number  of  members  designated  as  most 
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advanced  in  the  technology  of  atomic 
energy  is  increased  from  five  to  nine.  "Hie 
amendment  also  continues  the  provision 
for  representation  by  designated  mem- 
bers of  geographic  areas  not  represented 
by  the  most  advanced  nine  states,  while 
it  eliminates  other  categories  of  desig- 
nated members. 

The  report  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  amendment  is 
also  transmitted  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  February  3, 1972. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.' 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Norway  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  and  property,  signed  at  Oslo 
on  December  3, 1971. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  convention 
and  copies  of  two  notes  signed  and  ex- 
changed on  the  same  date  as  the  conven- 
tion and  relating  to  understandings  con- 
cerning certain  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  explained  in  the  Secretary's  re- 
port. 

The  existing  income-tax  convention 
with  Norway  of  June  13. 1949.  as  modified 
and  supplemented  by  a  supplementary 
convention  of  July  10,  1958,  would  be 
terminated  and  replaced  by  the  new  con- 
vention when  the  latter  comes  into  force. 

The  new  convention  follows  the  general 
pattern  of  bilateral  income-tax  conven- 
tions now  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  other  coimtries. 
It  takes  into  account  changes  in  United 
States  and  Norwegian  tax  laws  and  de- 
velopments reflected  in  recent  tax  trea- 
ties concluded  by  the  two  countries  with 
other  countries.  So  far  as  policy  and 
technical  considerations  permit,  the  con- 
vention follows  the  model  draft  conven- 
tion of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  published 
in  1963. 

The  substance  of  the  new  convention  is 
similar  to  that  of  income-tax  conventions 
recently  concluded  v?ith  France,  Befgium, 
and  Japan.  The  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion are  outlined  In  the  Secretary's 
report. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
convention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  3. 1972. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
•nONS.  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  until 
tomorrow  morning,  and  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  567,  H.R.  12067. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  would  want  to  get  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  leader  as  to  whether  we  are 


facing  a  permanent  curtailment  of  the 
first  track;  and  if  so  we  should  know  it. 
If  it  is  only  that  the  majority  leader 
feels  that  we  have  had  a  rather  im- 
portant vote  and  that  we  might  finish 
the  foreign  aid  bill  if  we  were  to  go 
ahead  a  little  earlier  than  originally 
planned,  that  would  be  another  matter. 
However,  I  do  think  we  ought  to  know 
the  intent  with  which  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
in  my  absence,  and  with  my  approval, 
stated  yesterday  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership,  speaking  for  my- 
self only,  that  if  the  cloture  motion  failed 
we  would  revert  immediately  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  in  the  hope  that  we  would 
finish  that  business  today,  and  if  not  to- 
day, certainly  tomorrow  at  the  latest.  It 
was  also  said  that  the  Senate  would  be 
in  session  only  until  5  o'clock  today.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  there  is  a  big 
Democratic  fundraising  affair  today  and 
we  intend  to  be  there.  That  is  a  tit-for- 
tat  proposition.  We  do  the  same  for  the 
Republicans.  And  that  is  in  brief  all  I 
have  to  say. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  the  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  567.  H.R.  12067,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  before  the  Senate  is 
amendment  No.  854  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Plorida  (Mr.  Gurney),  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  not  report  the  amendment  until  we 
have  order.  Let  the  conversations  cease. 
If  Senators  wish  to  converse,  they  will 
please  retire  to  the  cloakroom.  We  will 
suspend  until  we  have  complete  order. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney)  offers  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  14.  line  5,  beginning  with  the  pro- 
viso, strike  all  the  language  down  through 
line  9  on  page  14. 

,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  there  is  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  the  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Before  I  do.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  permit  a  short 
quorum  call,  so  that  I  may  have  members 
of  my  stafT  come  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  So  long  as  the  time  is 
not  taken  from  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mt.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  taken  from  the  time  on 
the  bUl.  not  from  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  taking  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  from  the  time  on  the  bill? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  has  the  floor.  With  his 
permission.  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  a  matter  that  does  not  relate  to  the 
bill,  but  is  a  personal  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  I  will  take  the 
time  for  my  remarks  from  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  not  been  recog- 
nized. The  Chair  now  recognizes  him. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  does  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  From 
whose  time  will  the  time  for  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  be  taken? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  From  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  proceed. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  OP 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  newspaper.  Jack  Ander- 
son's column  disturbed  me  very  deeply. 
He  has  implied  that  I  accused  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  of 
stalling  on  my  proposed  legislation  to 
reduce  title  insurance  charges  because 
of  alleged  pressure  from  banks  and  oth- 
ers against  the  bill.  Such  a  charge  is 
totally  without  foundation.  At  no  time 
have  I  accused  Senator  Sparkman  of  de- 
liberately delaying  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation because  of  outside  pressure.  I 
am  sure  that  Senator  Sparkman  would 
never  deliberately  sidetrack  legislation 
in  the  public  interest  because  of  pressure 
from  special  interest  groups. 

Members  of  the  Senate  often  differ 
sharply  on  legislation.  However,  I  am 
certain  that  Senator  Sparkman.  along 
with  every  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
acts  according  to  his  view  of  the  public 
interest  and  not  in  response  to  outside 
pressure.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
certain  quotations  from  my  correspond- 
ence with  Senator  Sparkman,  taken  out 
of  context  and  embellished  with  Mr.  An- 
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derson's  own  inferences,  leave  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  I  was  personally 
critical  of  Senator  Sparkman.        y 

Since  my  correspondence  with  Sena- 
tor Sparkman,  I  have  developed  an  al- 
ternative approach  to  reducing  closing 
costs,  but  one  which  I  am  sure  will  still 
be  opposed  by  the  same  groups  opposing 
my  original  bill.  On  his  own  initiative. 
Senator  Sparkman  has  agreed  to  con- 
sider this  alternative.  That  la  going  on 
bright  now.  We  started  our  markup  ses- 
sion this  morning.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  chairman  could  give  the  proposal 
more  expeditious  consideration. 

So  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  in  the 
next  month.  I  think  it  is  Important  that 
this  proposal  should  have  prompt  con- 
sideration, because  it  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  banking  industry  and 
should  be  considered  swiftly.  I  believe 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  bill  might 
be  enacted  this  year. 

I  am  writing  to  Jack  Anderson — and  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  letter  here — telling 
him  that  if  he  had  checked  with  me  per- 
sonally before  writing  his  column,  he 
would  have  learned  of  Senator  Spark- 
man's  agreement  to  consider  this  alterna- 
tive suggestion  as  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pebbuaby  3,  1972. 
Mr.  Jack  Andebson. 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washinyton,  D.C. 

Oeab  Mr.  Anderson:  I  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  an  Implication  In  your  column 
of  February  3  that  I  accused  Senator  John 
Sparlunan  of  stalling  on  my  legislation  to 
reduce  title  insurance  charges  because  of 
alleged  pressure  from  banks  and  others 
against  the  bill.  Such  a  charge  is  totally 
without  foundation.  At  no  time  have  I  ac- 
cused Senator  Sparkman  of  deliberately  de- 
laying hearings  on  the  legislation  because 
of  outside  pressure.  I  am  sure  that  Senator 
Sparkman  would  never  deliberately  sidetrack 
legislation  In  the  public  interest  because  of 
pressure  from  special   interest  groups. 

Members  of  the  Senate  often  differ  sharp- 
ly" on  leglalation.  However,  I  am  certain  that 
Senator  Sparkman,  along  with  every  other 
member  of  the  Senate,  acts  according  to  his 
view  of  the  public  Interest  and  not  in  re- 
sponse to  outside  pressure.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  certain  quotations  from  my 
correspondence  with  Senator  Sparkman,  tak- 
en out  of  context  and  embellished  with  your 
own  interferences.  leave  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  I  was  personally  critical  of 
Senator  Sparkman. 

Since  my  correspondence  with  Senator 
Sparkman,  I  have  developed  an  alternative 
approach  to  reducing  closing  costs,  but  one 
which  I  am  sure  will  still  be  opposed  by  the 
same  groups  opposing  my  original  bill.  This 
alternative  approach  would  strengthen  and 
expand  the  existing  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  regulate  real  estate  closing  costs.  I 
might  add  that  the  existing  authority  of 
HtTD  was  enacted  largely  at  the  initiative  of 
Senator  Sparkman. 

Senator  Sparkman  has  agreed  to  consider 
this  alternative  approach  during  the  Senate 
Banldng  Committee's  executive  session  on 
housing  legislation,  and  I  believe  there  is 
an  excellent  chance  that  somethlzig  effec- 
tive can  be  enacted  Into  law  this  year.  Had 
you  checked  with  me  personally  beipre  writ- 
ing your  column,  you  would  have  ^^rned  of 
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Senator  Sparkman's  agreement  to  consider 
this  alternative  version  of  my  legislation. 
With  best  wishes  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmike, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time,  in  the  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  in  which  this  kind  of  most 
unfortunate  incident  has  developed. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  Senator,  for 
whom,  as  I  have  said.  I  have  a  great  ad- 
miration, and  who  has  contributed  to 
this  country  in  so  many  ways,  particu- 
larly in  the  housing  field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  statement  he  has  made. 
I  read  the  item  this  morning,  and  I 
knew  that  somebody  had  gotten  wrong 
information,  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  at  the  very  first  executive  session 
we  had  in  the  committee  this  year,  we 
discussed  this  very  matter.  It  was  then 
that  I  stated  to  the  committee  that  we 
had  to  have  hearings  on  his  matter,  be- 
cause it  w£is  one  with  which  we  were  all 
very  concerned.  Of  course,  we  had  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  make  a  study  of  this 
whole  subject  and  make  a  report.  The 
report  had  not  come  in.  I  said  we  had 
to  hold  hearings. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said 
that  he  decided  he  would  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  our  housing  bill.  I  said 
that  would  be  fine.  In  other  words,  we 
had  worked  it  out  in  the  very  first  exec- 
utive session  we  had  this  year.  So  what 
was  written  in  the  paper  did  not  jibe  with 
the  facts. 

Furthermore— I  think  the  Senator  will 
bear  me  out  in  this — I  have  never  tried 
to  block  anybody's  legislation  in  that 
committee. 

I  think  it  might  be  in  order  just  to  re- 
call one  little  incident.  Former  Senator 
Douglas,  who  was  here  for  many  years, 
tried  very  hard  to  get  through  a  truth  in 
lending  bill.  Senator  Douglas  was  de- 
feated at  about  the  time  I  became  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  recall  that  he  came 
to  me  right  after  that  and  said  he  felt 
very  strongly  about  this  truth  in  lend- 
ing legislation  and  when  Senator  Douglas 
was  gone  he  was  going  to  take  it  over 
and  try  to  put  it  through.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  verify  the  statement 
that  I  told  him  I  would  cooperate  and 
help  him  get  that  legislation  enacted,  and 
we  got  it  enacted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right.  As  I  said,  in  the  14  years  I 
have  been  on  the  committee,  I  have  never 
known  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  try 
to  stop  legislation.  In  the  years  since  he 
has  been  chairman  of  that  committee, 
which  is  5  years  now,  the  legislation  that 
has  been  offered  has  all  been  considered. 
The  committee  has  had  a  chance  to  act 
on  it.  There  has  been  no  stalling,  no 
delay — ^none.  So  I  am  most  shocked,  and 
I  think  it  is  greatly  unfair  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  has  made  a  point 
of  being  very  sensitive  to  the  wishes  of 


committee  members,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, to  have  fair  and  full  and 
speedy  consideration  of  legislation. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TOWER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  inaccurate  newspaper 
article  regarding  a  title  insurance  bill, 
referring  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  printed  in  Jack  Anderson's  col- 
umn this  morning. 

Senator  Sparkman  has  worked  very 
diligently  over  his  career  in  Congress  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  public  interest 
in  any  legislation  that  has  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. He  has  been  among  the  foremost 
supporters  of  legislation  in  this  or  any 
other  Congress  to  assist  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  survive  and  prosper  in  this 
postwar  era  where  economies  of  scale 
have  otherwise  become  the  determinant 
of  business  success.  He  has  been  the 
prime  sponsor  of  and  has  been  heavily 
responsible  for  most  of  the  major  hous- 
ing legislation  of  the  1960's  and  1970's 
and  many  people  today  who  live  in  de- 
cent houses  owe  that  fact  in  a  substan- 
tial way  to  the  programs  to  assist  hous- 
ing construction  and  ownership  which 
Senator  Sparkman  has  handled  in  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  He  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  bill  to  establish  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970, 
which  set  up  the  insurance  fimd  to  pro- 
tect the  small  investor  from  loss  due  to 
brokerage  firm  failure.  He  has  also,  I  be- 
lieve been  in  agreement  more  often  than 
not  with  Senator  Proxmire,  including 
such  bills  as  truth-in-lending  and  fair 
credit  reporting.  These  are  just  some  of 
the  pieces  of  legislation  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabsuna  has  been  instrumental 
in  seeing  enacted  into  law;  Congress  has 
seen  many,  many  bills  handled  by  this 
skiUful  advocate  of  the  public  interest, 
and  has  seen  many  poor  pieces  of  legis- 
lation rejected  because  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama's  adherence  to  principles 
of  thorough  hearings  and  exploration  of 
issues  before  legislating. 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee operates  very  much  on  a  consensus 
basis.  We  handle  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  that  committee,  and  we  are  able 
to  do  this  because  of  the  type  of  leader- 
ship toward  cooperation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  provides  to  the  com- 
mittee. When  we  do  have  vigorous  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  committee,  as  we 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions,  it  is  still 
Senator  Sparkbian's  guiding  hand  that 
brings  legislation  out  and  gets  it  passed 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise between  the  opposing  sides. 

In  reference  to  the  title  insurance  and 
settlement  cost  questions  raised  in  the 
newspaper  article  this  morning,  in  fact 
the  HUD  study  of  these  questions,  which 
we  would  need  as  the  basic  reference 
document  for  hearings  on  the  Proxmire 
title  insurance  bill,  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. I  would  like  to  see  this  study  com- 
pleted before  we  take  up  this  bill,  and  I 
believe  the  chalrmsm  lias  acted  correctly 
in  postp(xiing  separate  craisideration  of 
this  bill  imtil  we  have  this  document  and 
have  had  a  chance  to  review  it.  That  is 
simply  all  there  Is  to  the  background  of 
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this  matter,  sind  I  would  like  for  the  Rec- 
ord to  be  clear  on  this  question. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  EULOGIES  TO 
FORMER  SENATOR  THOMAS  J. 
DODD,  OF  CONNECTICUT,  TO  BE 
PRINTED  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  eulogies  ex- 
pressed by  Senators  with  respect  to  our 
late,  departed  former  colleague,  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
docimient.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1972 

The  Senate  continuedwUh  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (Hiri2067)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pm-- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  GtFRNEY.  Such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire, Mr.  President.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  from  the  language  of 
the  bill  the  italicized  language  on  page 
14,  which  would  phase  out  the  Cuban 
Refugee  program  beginning  February  22 
of  this  year,  just  a  few  days  from  now. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  consponsors  of  the  amendment:  Sen- 
ators Weicker  of  Connecticut,  Jackson 
of  Washington,  Muskie  of  Maine,  Mc- 
GovERN  of  South  Dakota,  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Stevenson  of  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
about  12  years  now  the  United  States 
has  welcomed  with  open  arms  refugees 
from  Castro  communion  In  Cuba.  The 
flow  of  refugees  from  that  unhappy 
Island  started  to  the  United  States  of 
America  shortly  after  Castro  came  into 
power.  During  the  early  years  the  refu- 
gees came  over  on  commercial  airplanes, 
and  actually  in  far  greater  numbers  than 
they  have  In  later  years  In  the  airlift, 
trying  to  get  out  of  Cuba  and  away  from 
communism. 

Early  in  this  flight  from  Cuba,  the 
United  States  recognized  that  there  was 
a  very  special  problem,  as  far  as  helping 
out  in  the  resettling  of  these  refugees 
from  Castro  was  concerned,  and  as  early 
as  the  Eisenhower  administration,  a  re- 
lief and  welfare  program  was  established 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  out 
the  State  of  Florida  in  its  financial  prob- 
lems caused  by  this  influx  of  refugees. 

Somewhat  later  e  Cuban  refugee  center 
was  established  in  Miami.  Even  later, 
during  the  Kennedy  administration,  a 
resettlement  program  was  undertakoi  to 
transfer  some  of  the  refugees,  a  portion 


of  them,  to  other  i>arts  of  the  United 
States,  so  all  the  burden  would  not  be 
placed  upon  Florida. 

During  four  administrations  now,  un- 
der President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy. President  Johnson,  and  President 
Nixonr  we  have  recognized  this  Cuban 
refugee  prc^rram  and  we  have  assisted 
the  States  involved,  that  number  not  only 
Florida  but  13  other  States,  in  rather 
stibtantial  size,  and  others  of  lesser  size, 
in  financial  liability  for  this  refugee  pro- 
gram. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  national  pro- 
grsun,  not  a  State  program,  and  this  was 
dramatically  and  highly  emphasized  dur- 
ing President  Johnson's  administration 
when  he  publicly  extended  the  hand  of 
welcome  and  freedom  to  any  refugee  in 
Cuba  who  wanted  to  flee  Castro  and  come 
to  the  United  States. 

The  reason  why  the  President  did  that 
was  that  Castro  himself,  in  the  year  1965, 
in  September,  broadcast  to  the  world  that 
anybody  who  wanted  to  leave  Cuba  could 
do  so,  and  that  he,  Castro,  would  assist 
him  in  leaving.  President  Johnson  took 
up  this  challenge  and  extended  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  anyone  who  wanted  to 
leave  Cuba  and  come  to  this  coimtry. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  a  national  pro- 
gram, a  national  program  launched  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
backed  up  by  four  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  four  administrations, 
to  encourage  and  aid  in  this  Cuban  refu- 
gee program. 

It  has  become  a  quite  sizable  program 
moneywise,  and  this  bill  provides  $129 
million  for  the  program,  which  empha- 
sizes the  importance  to  the  various  States 
involved  in  helping  out  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  this  bill,  with  this 
language  that  I  am  seeking  to  strike  out, 
this  Cuban  refugee  program  will  be 
terminated  starting  February  22  of  this 
year.  Actually,  the  language  says  that  all 
of  those  refugees  who  have  been  here  3 
years  or  more  will  not  be  entitled  to  fur- 
ther medical  or  welfare  payments.  Well, 
what  this  means,  of  course,  is  that  the 
burden  is  going  to  be  cast  upon  the  sev- 
eral States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson, 
points  out  that  if  this  language  is  not 
taken  out  of  the  bill,  then  $68  million  is 
going  to  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  vari- 
ous States  to  take  care  of  the  welfare 
program. 

In  a  State  like  Florida,  that  has  350,- 
000  of  these  refugees,  this  is  going  to  be 
a  burden  that  we  cannot  possibly  sus- 
tain. It  would  bankrupt  the  State.  In 
other  States,  California,  New  Yorit,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  UlinoLs,  as  well 
as  many  others,  the  burden  is  less,  but 
also  substantial. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
the  U.S.  Government,  after  having  takoi 
an  official  position  for  12  years  and  ex- 
tended a  hand  of  welcome  to  these  ref- 
ugees, and  encouraged  them  to  come 
here  and  resettle  here,  can  now  cut  off, 
on  a  few  weeks'  notice,  the  welfare  pay- 
ments that  are  so  necessary  to  take  care 
of  those  refugees  who  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  actually  this  has  been  one  of 
the  best  immigrraticHis  the  United  States 
of  America  has  ever  had.  We  got  the 
cream  of  the  crop  as  far  as  the  Cubsins 
are  concerned.  People  came  over  to  this 
country  who  are  lawyers,  doctors,  scien- 
tists, and  engineers,  including,  for  ex- 
ample, the  entire  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana  Medical  School.  There 
are  thousands  of  doctors  from  Cuba 
practicing  medicine  in  the  United  States 
today.  Some  of  their  top  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment and  top  businessmen  came  over. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  started  new 
businesses  and  created  great  wealth  in 
this  coimtry.  They  have  been  a  class  of 
immigrants  which  has  not  been  equaled 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
unemplo3Tnent  rate  among  the  Cubans 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  is  the  wel- 
fare rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
people  who  are  on  welfare  and  receive 
fimds  from  this  program  are  the  elderly 
who  are  too  old  to  work  and  Uie  sick 
who  are  too  sick  to  work. 

These  people  csjne  over  here  at  our 
Invitation  with  literally  only  the  clothes 
on  their  backs.  Castro  confiscated  their 
property  in  Cuba,  and  they  left  Cuba  and 
came  to  the  United  States  penniless.  So 
indeed  we  do  have  an  obligation  as  a 
nati(Hi  to  pick  up  this  welfare  bill.  It  is 
not  a  State  problem  at  all;  it  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  I  think  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
today  will  agree  to  this  amendment  and 
strike  this  language  from  the  bill. 

The  administration  favors  the  position 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Scott,  the 
minority  fioor  leader,  dated  January  28, 
1972,  stated  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  The  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
the  1972  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
BiU  (HJl.  12067),  reducing  the  amount  for 
the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  to  $129,000,000 
and  placing  an  abrupt  and  severe  restriction 
on  Federal  reimbursements  to  the  States  for 
refugee  welfare  and  medical  assistance,  has 
serious  Implications  for  the  States  and  com- 
munities which  have  so  generously  ac- 
cepted substantial  numbers  of  refugees  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

Then  the  letter  refers  to  the  language 
in  the  bill  which  this  amendment  would 
strike.  It  goes  on  to  say : 

Enactment  of  this  provision  would  mean  a 
withdrawal,  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973,  of  Federal 
refugee  remlbursements  to  the  States  total- 
ing (68,000.000.  Of  this  amount,  an  estimated 
$28,000,000  would  be  made  up  by  Federal 
reimbursements  under  the  regular  public 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  programs, 
and  $40,000,000  would  have  to  be  provided 
from  State  funds 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of 
the  provision  proposed  by  the  Committee 
would  be  simply  to  shift  to  the  States,  with- 
out warning  and  with  little  advance  notice,  a 
large  portion  of  the  financing  of  refugee 
assistance. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
difficult  the  fiscal  situations  of  those 
States  are  already  with  regard  to  welfare 
payments. 

So  really  what  the  Secretary  is  saying 
here  is  backing  up  my  argument  that  it 
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Is  a  national  program,  that  it  is  a  problem 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the 
States  should  not  be  saddled  with  this 
burden. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  able 
assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  indicate  my  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
also  to  confirm  what  he  has  said  insofar 
as  the  position  of  the  administration  is 
concerned. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  to 
Senator  Scott,  the  minority  leader,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
read  some  of  the  most  pertinent 
paragraphs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
.  dent,  that  the  complete  text  of  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secret  art  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC,  January  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
MiTiority  Floor  Leader, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  The  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  In 
the  1972  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation 
BUI  (H.R.  12067),  reducing  the  amount  for 
the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  to  $129,000,000 
and  placing  an  abrupt  and  severe  restriction 
on  Federal  reimbursements  to  the  States  for 
refugee  welfare  and  medical  assistance,  has 
serious  implications  for  the  States  and  com- 
munities which  have  so  generously  accepted 
substantial  numbers  of  refugees  diirmg  re- 
cent years. 

We  refer  specifically  to  page  14,  lines  5-9 
of  the  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee: 
"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  herein  shall  be  available  after 
February  22,  1972,  to  furnish  medical  and 
welfare  payments  to  refugees  who  have  re- 
sided In  the  United  States  for  three  years  or 
more."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Enactment  of  this  provision  would  mean 
a  withdrawal,  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973,  of  Federal  ref- 
ugee reimbursements  to  the  States  totaling 
$68,000,000.  Of  this  amount,  an  estimated 
$28,000,000  would  be  made  up  by  Federal 
reimbursements  under  the  regular  public 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  programs, 
and  $40,000,000  would  have  to  be  provided 
from  State  funds. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  made  clear 
that  aliens  cannot  be  excluded  from  our  reg- 
ular public  assistance  and  medical  assist- 
ance programs,  and  that  thU  applies  both  to 
those  programs  which  are  federally  aided 
(old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  and  Medi- 
caid) and  to  those  programs  which  are  fi- 
nanced entirely  from  State  or  local  funds 
(general  assistance,  home  relief,  etc.) . 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of  the 
provision  proposed  by  the  Committee  would 
be  simply  to  shift  to  the  States,  without 
warning  and  with  little  advance  notice,  a 
large  portion  of  the  financing  of  refugee  as- 
BUtance.  The  difficult  fiscal  situations  of  the 
States  are  well  known.  Last  year,  at  least 
nineteen  States  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
their  assistance  payments  to  American  citi- 
zens. We  anticipate  that  a  sudden  shifting 
from  Federal  to  State  financing  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  refugee  assistance 
funding  will  necessitate  further  reductlona 
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by  the  States  In  their  welfare  payments  to 
our  citizens. 

This  is  precisely  the  type  of  situation  which 
we  believe  should  be  avoided. 

While  we  concur  with  the  concept  of  a 
time-limited  Federal  responsibility  for  refu- 
gee welfare  and  medical  assistance,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  transition  from  the  present  sit- 
uation should  be  made  In  a  carefully  planned 
and  orderly  fashion  that  will  result  In  mini- 
mum hardship  for  both  the  States  and  the 
people  involved.  This  is  why  this  Department 
has  committed  itself  to  effecting  substantial 
reductions  In  the  refugee  program  upon  the 
anticipated  effective  date  of  Welfare  Reform 
legislation.  Such  legislation  will  enable  most 
of  the  refugee  assistance  cases  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  programs  without  a 
severe  financial  Impact  on  the  States. 

The  anticipated  effective  date  of  Welfare 
Reform  legislation  Is  July  1,  1973.  There- 
fore we  can  assure  the  Committee  and  the 
Congress  that  a  substantial  reduction  will 
occur  In  the  refugee  program  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  advised  that  the 
airlift  of  refugees  from  Cuba  to  Miami  will 
terminate  prior  to  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  The  President's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1973  does  not  Include  any 
funds  for  the  airlift.  Therefore  we  can  also 
assiire  the  Committee  and  the  Congress  that 
the  entire  refugee  program  will  be  phased 
out  as  rapidly  as  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  hardship  to  States  and  communities 
which  have  received  the  Impact  of  substan- 
tial numbers  of  refugees.  In  fact,  a  phasing 
down  of  the  program  has  already  begun  with 
a  reduction  of  30  percent  in  the  Federal 
refugee  program  staff  In  Miami  as  a  result 
of  the  diminished  airlift  flow  experienced 
during  the  past  few  months. 

It  is  oxu  firm  conviction  that  approval  of 
the  reduced  amount  Indicated  as  needed  for 
fiscal  year  1972  ($139,000,000  rather  than  the 
original  request  of  $144,103,000).  together 
with  the  plan  we  have  outlined  above,  pro- 
vides the  best  possible  means  for  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  present  Federal  refugee 
efforts  to  a  complete  phaseout  of  the  pro- 
gram without  placing  a  burden  on  many  of 
oiu-  States  and  communities. 

We  urge  that  the  Senate  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  and  act  favorably 
upon  the  full  amount  indicated  as  needed 
for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
With  kindest  regards,  | 

Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Secrefory. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  be  helpful  as 
far  as  the  administration  is  concerned, 
and  I  wish  to  indicate  that  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader. 

So,  in  summing  up,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  have  here  is  a  national 
commitment  to  imdertake  to  help  out 
the  States  and  furnish  the  necessary 
health,  education,  and  welfare  funds  for 
the  Cuban  refugees  who  need  them.  It 
has  been  supported  by  four  administra- 
tions. It  is  a  continuing  national  com- 
mitment. It  is  a  Federal  obligation,  and 
I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  will 
continue  the  national  commitment  and 
national  policy  made  by  those  four  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ISi.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


I  must  say  that  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  with  great  reluctance.  He  and 
Senator  Chiles  have  worked  very  hard 
on  this  measure.  I  know  how  strwigly 
they  feel  and  how  strongly  the  people 
of  their  State  feel.  At  the  hearings,  the 
representation  from  the  people  of  Miami 
was  most  impressive.  The  people  who  ap- 
peared were  sincere  and  made  a  fine  im- 
pression on  the  committee. 

The  difficulty  with  this  program  is  that 
it  is  tremendously  unfair,  and  imposes 
an  enormous  and  growing  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government,  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

What  we  really  do  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  allow  $29  million  more  than 
the  House  for  Cuban  refugees.  We 
have  modestly  and  moderately  re- 
duced the  impact  of  the  whole  bill 
by  saying  that,  after  Cuban  refugees 
have  been  here  for  3  years,  the  localities 
should  be  able  to  assume  the  costs  of 
welfare.  This  applies  only  for  those  who 
have  been  here  more  than  3  years  and 
Is  a  relatively  limited  and  modest  part 
of  the  whole  burden.  In  fact,  it  is  less 
than  10  percent. 

The  fact  is  that  these  Cubans  have 
contributed  immensely  to  our  coimtry, 
and  especially  to  the  Miami  area.  A  re- 
cent article  in  Life  magazine,  published 
just  in  Dec«nber,  says  this: 

They  comprise  a  fourth  of  the  area's 
population,  and  their  average  Income  has 
risen  to  a  healthy  $8,000  for  each  family. 
More  than  half  own  their  own  houses,  and 
they  pump  a  total  of  $600  million  a  year 
Into  the  local  economy. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  no  matter 
how  diligent  and  how  affluent  most  of 
the  Cuban  refugees  may  have  become — 
and  the  record  seems  clear  that  they 
have  succeeded — imder  present  proce- 
dures, the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  take  care  of  a  substantial  number 
forever  on  welfare.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  too  much. 

Although  it  is  not  in  the  bill,  we  do 
have  report  language  which  proposes 
that  we  try  to  terminate  the  program  by 
the  end  of  next  year.  Frankly,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  language  is  to  try  to  persuade 
HEW  to  come  before  our  committee  with 
an  orderly,  reasonable  phaseout  program. 
It  might  be  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years,  whatever 
is  appropriate.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  for  this  program  to  go  on  indefinitely 
and  to  go  on  in  this  way,  with  the  Federal 
Government  taking  care  of  the  welfare 
and  of  the  education  of  these  children. 
When  these  Cuban  refugees  come  over, 
they  are  given  training  at  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  taxpayer  in  programs  in 
Maryland,  HawaU.  West  Virginia,  Con- 
necticut, and  other  States.  I  have  no 
objection  to  continuing  these  programs 
for  some  time,  even  for  several  years. 
And  I  have  no  objection  to  our  covering 
welfare  for  the  great  majority  of  thew 
people  who  need  welfare.  When  they 
come  here,  many  cannot  speak  our  lan- 
guage; many,  of  course,  are  very  poor. 
Most  of  them  come  here  with  nothing, 
although  some  do  have  relatives  who  can 
help. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
these  are  very  diligait,  hardworking, 
prosperous,  successful  p>eople,  and  for 


the  Federal  Government  not  to  have  any 
limit  is  unfair,  certainly,  to  the  rest  of 
the  States.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
in  every  State,  or  almost  every  State. 
There  are  some  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 
I  believe  some  of  these  refugees  axe  in 
New  York  and  Illinois  and  Hawaii  and 
Connecticut  as  well.  But  the  great  ma- 
jority— at  least,  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion— ^has  been  in  the  Miami  area,  and 
the  great  benefit  has  been  to  Miami. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  proceed 
with  the  language  in  the  bill — it  makes  a 
very  small  reduction — and  arrange  it  so 
that  those  who  are  not  benefiting  from 
the  woilc  of  these  refugees  will  carry  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  cost.  In  this 
way,  after  a  refugee  has  been  here  3 
years,  the  welfare  burden  would  shift 
from  the  Federal  to  the  local  government. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
requires  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHUiES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  for  yielding 
time  to  me  on  this  amendment. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  essential 
and  necessary  for  fairness  to  be  carried 
out  in  this  program.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  the  debate,  this  progrram  really 
was  started  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  1965,  and  at  that  time  Miami  was  se- 
lected to  be  the  port  of  entry.  That  was 
not  something  for  which  Florida  asked. 
That  was  not  something  for  which  Miami 
asked.  That  was  something  that  the  U.S. 
Government  selected,  and  Congress  cer- 
tainly approved  of  the  program. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  set  up  meas- 
ures whereby  there  can  be  some  special 
assistance  by  way  of  welfare  and  medi- 
cal pasmients  to  refugees  who  come  In 
under  the  program. 

The  great  problem  we  have  with  a  cut- 
off date  Is  presently,  imder  the  existing 
system,  of  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  sharing  In  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. If  you  place  a  cutoff  date  in  this 
bill,  what  you  are  saying  to  those  peo- 
ple who  are  eligible  and  who  can  qualify 
for  assistance  imder  our  existing  wel- 
fare program  is  that  the  States  are  going 
to  be  responsible  for  carrying  on  the 
major  share  of  that  burden.  Perhaps 
$68  million  will  be  saved  on  this  pro- 
gram if  this  cutoff  date  is  put  in,  but 
$40  million  of  that  will  be  passed  over 
to  the  States,  and  the  State  of  Florida 
is  going  to  be  passed  over  with  respect 
to  $12  million  to  $14  million  of  that 
money.  That  is  a  burden  for  which 
Florida  did  not  ask.  Florida  has  a  tre- 
mendous burden  with  respect  to  State 
services  by  virtue  of  having  these  new 
citizens,  these  new  refugees,  in  the  State. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  joined  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Florida  in  this 
matter  because  I  feel  that  the  Congress 
has  a  specific  moral  obligation  to  the 
State  of  Florida  and  to  the  Cuban 
refugees. 

At  the  time  the  entire  Cuban  refugee 
problem  hit  the  Florida  area,  I  was  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  in   the   Kennedy    administration. 


After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  United  States  had  an 
obligation  to  the  Cuban  refugees  who 
sought  the  United  States  as  a  refuge. 
I  recall  that  President  Kennedy  asked 
me  to  go  to  Florida  where  most  of  the 
refugees  settled  to  set  up  a  program  to 
meet  their  needs.  We  had  never  had  any- 
thing like  this  before,  but  a  program  was 
established  quickly  and  effectively. 

President  Kennedy  felt,  and  I  believe 
every  Member  of  Congress  felt,  that  there 
was  a  specific  moral  obUgatlon,  owed  to 
the  Cuban  refugees,  and  the  States  which 
received  them.  We  recognized  that 
Florida  was  unique,  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Cuba. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  long  would  the 
Senator  continue  this  progrram?  This 
was  10  years  ago.  The  Senator  was  right. 
I  supported  the  program  then  and  would 
continue  to  support  it,  but  we  ought  to 
begta  phasing  it  out  sometime.  That  is 
what  we  try  to  do  here.  We  would  still 
have  the  Federal  Government  bear  90 
percent  or  so  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  so  far  as  welfare  is  concerned, 
he  is  about  to  take  a  retrogressive  step. 
I  will  predict  that  within  a  few  months 
we  will  be  modifying  the  entire  welfare 
progrtmi.  Although  there  are  differences 
of  opinion,  we  may  end  up  with  a  Federal 
takeover  of  welfare  programs. 

In  the  interim,  why  place  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  Florida  and  other  States  which 
have  opened  their  arms. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin— ^who  I  Imow  has  a  compassion- 
ate heart — asked  how  long  it  will  take.  If 
the  U.S.  Government  created  a  condition 
which  put  this  burden  upon  the  should- 
ers of  the  Floridians,  the  United  States 
has  a  specific  obligation  to  assist  Plorida 
in  carrying  that  burden. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  here  is  a  great 
benefit  to  Florida.  These  people  pump 
$600  million  a  year  into  the  Florida 
economy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  benefits  that  the 
Cuban  refugees  give  to  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida are  benefits  to  the  entire  Nation. 
Whatever  they  do  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  Florida  increases  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  also. 

The  Cuban  refugees,  if  they  come  in 
there,  are  in  Florida  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, because  of  errors  in  America's  for- 
eign policy.  That  is  why  I  consider  it  a 
national  obligation  which  we  should  not 
avoid. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  fine  statement.  I 
think  he  put  his  finger  on  it:  If  some- 
thing similar  to  H.R.  1  or  some  welfare 
reform  bill  is  passed  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assimies  the  responsi- 
bilities of  welfare,  certainly  then  you  can 
talk  about  a  phaseout  of  the  this  pi#- 
gram,  because  these  people  who  would  be 
eligible  imder  the  program  would  be  able 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  until  that  happens,  imtil  we 
are  sure  that  happens,  we  should  not 
have  a  cutoff  date  in  this  bill  which  puts 
an  ObUgatlon  on  any  State  that  happens 
to  have  these  refugees;  and  it  happens 
that  Florida  has  a  vast  number. 


That  is  why  we  would  like  to  see  fair- 
ness invoked  here  and  see  that  this  con- 
tmues  without  a  cutoff  date,  imtil  some- 
thing Is  done  about  the  Federal  program, 
so  that  imtil  that  time  neither  Florida 
nor  Dade  County  will  be  taxed. 

The  figures  we  have  received  show 
that  a  certain  number  of  these  people 
would  not  quEilify  for  State  welfare,  so 
they  would  have  to  be  picked  up  under 
the  county  welfare,  and  that  would  be  a 
particular  burden  to  Dade  County  itself. 
These  are  the  areas  of  our  concern. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  supplement  the  argument  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut so  far  as  the  obligation  to  pick 
up  this  welfare  burden  is  concerned. 

The  point  made  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill  was,  will  it  continue  forever,  or  when 
will  it  cease?  I  fail  to  see  that  that  point 
has  any  merit  whatever.  The  payments 
are  not  being  made  to  people  who  are 
lazy,  who  will  not  work,  who  do  not  want 
jobs.  These  payments  are  being  made  to 
the  elderly.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  80  per- 
cent of  the  payments,  to  my  recollection, 
are  being  made  to  people  over  60  years  of 
age;  they  are  being  made  to  people  who 
are  elderly  and  too  sick  to  work. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  obligation  like 
this,  imdertaken  by  the  United  States 
Government,  in  any  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams— social  security  or  otherwise — ^In 
which  It  is  said,  "We're  going  to  give  you 
money  for  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years,  and  then 
we  will  cut  It  off."  Welfare  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  It  has  to  do  with  an  ob- 
ligation to  take  care  of  the  elderly  and 
the  sick,  who  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

So  far  as  these  refugees  are  concerned 
who  are  in  that  category,  I  would  fully 
expect  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  have  extended  ^ 
over  four  administrations  to  continue 
with  aid  imtil  a  person  is  well  again  If  he 
is  sick,  or  until  he  dies  if  he  is  old.  This 
business  of  ending  it  in  3  or  4  years 
really  does  not  have  much  to  do  with 
it.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
while  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
first  began  In  Florida,  only  half  the  num- 
ber of  Cubans  are  now  there.  They  tire 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States — 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  California, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  States.  So  it  Is 
now  a  national  problem  in  its  distribution 
at  this  time,  not  just  In  Florida. 

The  whole  point  of  the  matter  boils 
down  to  the  busmess  about  all  the  co- 
sponsors  realizing  what  the  amendment 
is,  and  what  has  been  argued  here  on  the 
fioor  again  and  again,  that  this  is  a  na- 
tional obligation.  We  extended  the  invi- 
tation to  the  Cubans  to  come  over  here. 
When  we  did  that,  we  certainly  under- 
took to  help  them  vrith  their  education 
and  their  welfare  problems.  Now  that 
they  are  here,  we  certainly  should  not 
renege  at  this  late  date  and  say  that  be- 
ginning 2'/2  weeks  or  3  weeks  from  now, 
"We  will  cut  off  your  water  In  Plorida, 
California,  New  York,  and  other  States." 
Believe  me.  that  would  not  only  be  un- 
reasonable but  totally  unrealistic,  to  re- 
nege on  an  agreement  we  made  years 
ago.  It  would  be  unconscionable  If  we  did 
that. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment  and  continue  to 
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carry  out  its  obligations,  which  it  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  12  years. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Florida  is  aware  that  we 
have  received  communications  on  the 
subject  from  State  officials,  including  a 
telegram  from  the  Governor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  the  telegram  from  the 
Governor  which  gives  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  Florida  for  this  program  and  the 
additional  financial  burden  that  would 
be  added  on  to  the  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TALI.AHAS8EE,  Pla.,  January  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Lawton  M.  Chilxs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Reduction  Immediately  and  proposed 
elimination  of  Cuban  refugee  assistance 
funds  by  June  30, 1973,  as  proposed  by  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  places  tremen- 
dous cost  Impact  on  Florida.  Immediate  Im- 
pact to  state  If  Congress  eliminates  three  year 
residents  from  the  Cuban  program  involves 
approximately  13.200  cases  costing  mlnlmiun 
of  $12  million  plus  added  cost  to  co\uitles, 
primarily  Dade  County  of  some  8  million  as 
State  has  no  general  assistance  program  and 
local  government  must  pick  up  cost.  When 
total  program  Is  stopped,  State  costs  would 
be  In  excess  of  $26,000,000  plus  local  govern- 
ment costs  of  $8,300,000.  Florida  cannot  as- 
s\xme  this  added  flnanclal  burden,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  move  aawe  need 
extension  of  this  assistance.  The  above  fig- 
ures apply  only  to  direct  assistance  and  medi- 
cal programs. 

Rettbdj  OTD  Askxw, 
Governor  of  Florida. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  very  much  and  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  non -Cuban  refugees  who  have 
come  into  this  country  in  the  last  20 
years  now  totals  over  750,000.  A  great 
number  of  Hungarians.  Portuguese, 
Czechoslovakians,  Jews,  and  so  forth, 
liave  come  in  without  any  resources 
They  are.  Indeed,  coming  in  now  by  the 
thousands.  The  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  has  estimated  that 
from  7.000  to  10,000  non-Cuban  refugees 
wiU  reach  the  United  States  this  year 
and  the  best  information  I  have  is  that 
not  one  will  be  eUglble  for  the  special 
benefits  provided  in  the  Cuban  refugee 
program.  Why  should  a  Cuban  refugee 
be  entitled  to  it  when  a  Haitian  or  a  Jew- 
ish refugee  is  not? 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Refugees  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  last  March 
10.  asked  the  General  Accounting  OfDce 
to  undertake  an  analysis  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  this  program.  The  report  is 
dated  November  3  and  is  available.  In  a 
press  release  relating  to  the  findings  of 
the  GAO,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts states  In  part : 

According  to  the  findings  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO).  public  assistance 
payments  to  refugees  have  increased  some 
300%  In  recent  years — from  $26,500,000  In 
fiscal  year  1968  to  an  estimated  $106,200,000 
In  fiscal  year  1972.  Payments  in  behalf  of  all 
other  persons  receiving  public  assistance  In- 
creased by  110%  during  the  same  period. 


Total  costs  for  the  Cuban  Refugee  pro- 
gram, which  began  In  1961.  have  amounted 
to  nearly  $730,000,000.  This  includes  some 
$119,100,000  In  federal  payments  to  Dade 
County,  Florida,  public  schocds — and  some 
$496,000,000  In  public  assistance  payments 
and  services  to  the  refugees. 

Efforts  to  phase  out  the  payments  to  Dade 
County  have  met  with  local  resistance  and 
no  success. 

Proposals  to  reduce  airlift  costs  by  as  much 
as  26%  have  all  been  rejected  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  begin  phasing  out  the  Cuban  Ref- 
ugee Program.  This  can  be  done  effectively — 
and  without  hardship  to  the  refugees. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  is  a  man 
who  probably  knows  more  about  the  ref- 
ugee problem  than  anyone  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  aware  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  and  if 

we  follow  his  judgment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  I  am  aware 
of  that,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
says  in  the  report,  I  think,  relates  clearly 
to  this  issue  and  makes  it  clear  what  his 
objective  judgment  is  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Is  a  man  of  great 
national  stature.  He  has  a  great  national 
following.  From  this  vantage  point  he 
may  have  a  different  view,  as  I  am  sure 
some  of  our  presidential  candidates  now 
campaigning  in  Florida  do. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  may  know  more 
about  the  refugee  program  than  anyone 
else  and  that  we  should  follow  his  lead, 
and  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
follow  his  lead. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  follow  his 
lead  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  says  we  should  phase  it  out  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  TTie  Senator 
from  Florida  would  give  this  a  slender 
reed,  that  is,  if  we  should  pass  H.R.  1,  or 
some  program  on  welfare  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  over  all 
of  the  welfare,  then  this  part  of  the 
problem  would  disappear.  We  would  stUl 
have  the  school  costs,  but  we  wUl  take 
those  forever,  I  guess,  but  the  welfare 
problem  may  disappear.  I  would  say  that 
we  should  not  rely  upon  the  passage  of 
any  welfare  reform  bill. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  just  com- 
mented on  the  school  problem  In  Dade 
Coimty  and  I  wonder  whether  if  the 
Senator  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  1968, 
HEW  and  Dade  Coimty  officials  had  a 
meeting  which  took  place  to  determine 
how  they  would  phase  out,  or  what  they 
would  do  in  regard  to  the  school  program 
in  providing  aid  for  Cuban  childreiL  At 
that  time,  HEW  and  Dade  County  did 
agree  as  to  what  the  matching  costs 
would  be,  that  the  Federal  Government 
woiUd  put  up  about  half  the  money  and 
Dade  Coimty  would  put  up  the  other  half 
and  that  that  would  provide  for  only  5 
years  of  schooling.  That  program,  actu- 
ally, by  that  agreement,  has  a  built-in 
phaseout.  That  is  built  in  if  that  kind  of 
agreement  should  be  allowed  to  stand. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  that  we  do  get 
some  kind  of  phaseout.  After  all  it  has 
increased  over  300  percent  since  fiscal 
1968.  What  kind  of  phaseout  are  we  get- 
ting now?  We  are  not  experiencing  any, 
quite  the  contrary  it  is  exploding.  It  Is 
true  that  Fidel  Castro  may  phase  out  the 
whole  thing  by  not  permitting  any  more 
refugees  to  come  over  here,  as  he  has 
done  over  the  last  couple  of  months,  but 
I  would  not  want  to  rely  upon  Fidel 
Castro  for  my  policy,  either. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  ts  concerned  that 
we  have  a  phaseout  now — although  it  Is 
being  cut  down  by  the  reduced  airlift, 
but  if  he  is  concemed  about  the  school- 
children in  Dade  County,  he  would  like 
to  provide  for  another  port  of  entry, 
would  he  not 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  what  I  am  concemed  about 
here  is  injustice,  about  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  bear  the  en- 
tire cost,  which  It  would,  under  this 
proposal.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  a 
small  part  should  be  borne  by  the  State 
and  by  the  comity  and  by  the  city  which 
are  being  immensely  benefited. 

Here  is  what  Life  magazine  had  to  say, 
in  part: 

At  a  rate  unprecedented  among  America's 
major  Immigrant  groups,  the  350,000  Cubans 
In  the  Miami  aree  have  transformed  them- 
selves Into  a  thriving,  prosperous  community. 
They  comprise  a  fourth  of  the  area's  popu- 
lation, and  their  average  Income  has  risen 
to  a  healthy  $8,000  for  each  family.  More 
than  iMilf  own  their  own  houses,  and  they 
pump  a  total  of  $600  million  a  year  Into  the 
local  economy.  CXibeiifl  own  more  than  one 
out  of  every  three  retail  businesses  In  the 
city,  and  have  created  6,000  new  ones. 

Miami's  shift  from  a  sagging  tourist-based 
seasonal  economy  to  a  soUd  year-round  one 
Is  partly  their  doing.  Cubans  control  30% 
of  all  new  construction  there,  and  are  build- 
ing Florida's  biggest  office  building.  Pour  of 
the  city's  bank  presidencies  are  held  by 
Cubans,  and  36  vice-presldencles. 

"EkX)nomlcally."  says  Dade  County  Mayor 
Stephen  Clark,  "the  Cuban  community  Is 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  Miami." 
Socially,  the  Immigrants  have  been  accepted. 
Now,  they  are  beginning  to  flex  their  mtiscles 
politically.  Miami  Mayor  David  Kennedy  pre- 
dicts that  Miami  will  have  a  Cuban  Mayor 
by  1975.  The  Cubans'  success  Is  partly  ex- 
plained by  their  background  as  the  cream  of 
their  country's  middle  and  upper  classes — 
professionals,  entrepreneurs,  craftsmen — 
driven  out  by  Castro's  forced  egalltarianlsm. 
Today  many  Cubans  still  talk  wistfully  of 
regaining  their  homeland.  But  It  Is  doubtfiU 
that  many  would  retiim  If  they  had  a  chance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
recognize  that  Miami  has  got  a  good 
thing  going.  I  have  no  objection  to  them 
continuing  to  have  a  good  thing.  I  wish 
these  people  would  settle  in  Milwaukee 
or  in  Madison.  I  believe  that  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  would  welcome  them — cer- 
tainly I  would.  Here  the  State  govern- 
ment would  pay  90  percent.  Wisconsin 
might  be  willing  to  settle  for  50  percent. 
But  not  100  percent  forever. 

All  we  are  asking  is  a  modest,  limited 
reduction.  We  are  far  above  the  House. 
The  House  provided  $100  million.  The 
committee  would  give  $129  million  on  a 
reasonable  basis. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  really 
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said  the  proper  thing  there,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  right  and  fair.  We 
are  proud  of  these  people.  Florida  has 
been  benefited  by  them.  The  Nation  has 
also  been  benefited  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  anything  that  helps 
Florida  by  virtue  of  their  coming  to 
Florida  certainly  helps  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, as  the  Senator  knows,  when  you 
have  suiy  influx  of  people,  the  increased 
costs  outstrip  any  benefits.  We  know  that 
in  schools  and  everything  else  the  capital 
investment  which  has  had  to  be  made  by 
Dade  County  and  Florida  has  resulted  in 
their  picking  up  a  great  burden  as  a  result 
of  this  situation.  We  will  continue  to  do 
so.  However,  to  get  back  to  the  education 
program,  the  State  and  Dade  County  pay 
50  percent  of  the  money  and  the  Federal 
Government  do  the  same.  An  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  HEW  in  1968  to 
provide  that  only  5  years  of  schooling 
would  be  made  available  for  any  of  these 
children. 

It  has  a  built-in  phaseout.  The  program 
has  been  very  successful.  The  Federal 
Government  is  not  going  to  put  in  any 
more  money  beyond  that.  Why  should  we 
not  allow  this  5 -year  phaseout  rather 
than  to  have  a  language  which  the  com- 
mittee put  In  the  report^-which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  bill— that  this  should  be 
phased  out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place.  In  the  conference  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  fought  to  get  this. 
It  was  not  easy  to  do,  but  we  succeeded  in 
getting  everything  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wanted.  And  we  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  include  an  additional  $600,000  ha 
recognition  of  the  expenditures  by  Dade 
County   for   public   schooling   for   the 


Cuban  refugee  schoolchildren.  In  1970 
the  full  Federal  reimbursement  was  not 
made  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

This  was  a  very  small  program  in  1961 
and  1962  when  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr)  was  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was 
then  a  relatively  small  program.  In  1968 
it  Just  exploded.  It  was  $28  million  then, 
but  it  is  $140  million  now. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  was  something  that 
should  have  been  paid.  But  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  the  committee  has  recognized 
it  and  included  that.  We  are  very  happy 
about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  correspondence  with  HEW  dealing 
with  this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

Dkpastmknt  of  Health, 

EOtrCATION,    AND   WlXFARX, 

Social  and  Rxhabilitation  Sxbvice, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  22,  1968. 
Dr.  Edwakd  L.  WmoHAM, 
Superintendent,  Dade  County  Schools, 
Miami,  Fla. 

DiiAB  Da.  Whigham:  We  are  enclosing  for 
your  review  and  consideration  by  the  Dade 
County  Board  of  Education  a  plan  for  pay- 
ment covering  educational  services  to  Cuban 
refugee  children  and  adults  for  fiscal  years 
1968  through  1973. 

As  we  have  Indicated  previously  and  most 
recently  at  the  meeting  in  Miami  with  the 
School  Board,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  rapid- 
ly rising  cost  of  this  program  be  checked.  This 
we  wish  to  have  accomplished  without  caus- 
ing an  undue  and  unreasonable  burden  on 
local  resources. 

At  the  recent  meeting  In  Miami  It  was 
agreed  In  principle  that  payment  on  "old" 
Cuban  refugee  children  (Cuban  refugee 
children  who  have  entered  the  continental 


United  States  on  or  prior  to  October  3,  1965) 
would  be  discontinued  after  a  phasing-out 
period;  payments  for  the  education  of  "new" 
Cubans  would  continue  but  amounts  payable 
for  each  child  would  be  paid  only  for  a 
limited  number  of  years;  and  payments  for 
auxiliary  services  for  "new"  Cubans  would 
continue. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  additional 
discussions  with  staff  of  the  School  Board, 
and  after  exploring  a  number  of  plans  have 
developed  one  which  we  believe  to  be  work- 
able and  which  aUows  a  reasonable  amount 
to  reimburse  your  school  district  for  the 
education  of  Cuban  refugees.  The  enclosed 
plan  provides  payment  for  "old"  Cubans 
through  1970.  Including  full  payment  for 
services.  It  provides  payment  at  60  percent 
of  the  per  pupU  cost  for  each  "new"  Cuban 
and  full  payment  for  services  for  a  6-year 
period.  Periods  of  prior  attendance  will  be 
counted  in  determining  the  maximum  5 
years  of  payment  with  respect  to  any  student. 
We  have  estimated  the  ADM  of  "new"  Cubans 
at  95  percent  of  the  anticipated  membership 
each  year.  The  plan  includes  a  payment  of 
$600  per  pupil  In  capital  outlay  funds.  This 
amount  equals  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  permanent  elemen- 
tary school  faculties.  These  oaassrooms  will 
continue  to  be  available  for  use  In  the  com- 
munity for  40  to  50  years.  If  the  amount  of 
payment  In  this  category  proves  to  be  Inade- 
quate in  view  of  current  construction  costs, 
we  wlU  be  glad  to  find  a  figure  which  does 
refiect  actual  costs.  An  amo\mt  of  $850,000 
Is  included  each  year  for  adult  and  voca- 
tional education  programs.  The  summer 
school  program  which  was  funded  for  1968 
at  $158,000  has  been  raised  to  $160,000 

We  would  like  to  proceed  with  firming  up 
this  plan  and  wovild  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  at  an  early  date.  Do  not  hesitate  to  get 
in  touch  with  us  If  there  are  questions. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  H.  Metbis, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Enclosure. 


PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CUBAN  REFUGEE  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


ADM  oi  iww  Cubans. 


112,217 


116,258 


•  20.299 
-1. 162(66) 


19, 137 


124,340 
-1, 162(66) 
-3,288(67) 


19,890 


■  28,381 
-1,162(66) 
-3,288(67) 
-3,726(68) 


20.205 


P«f  pupil  cost. - 

60  percent  of  per  pupil  cost — 

New  Cubans: 

Operatioflal 

Auxiliary 

Construction 

Old  Cubans: 

Operational 

Auxiliary 

Adult  and  vocational 

Summer  program — 


$620 
372 


$640 
384 


$660 
39o 


$680 

408 


$700 
420 


,544,724 
,160,615 
,551,200 

,587,715 
160,000 
850,000 
160,000 


6.243,072 
1,544,510 
2.551.200 

1.793.857 
160,000 
850,000 
160,000 


7,578,252 
1,818,015 
2.551,200 


850,000 
160,000 


8, 115, 120 
1.889,550 
2,551.200 


850,000 
160,000 


Totol. 


13,014.254 


13,302.639    12.957,467 


13,565.870 


8.486,100 
1,919,475 
2.551,200 


850,000 
160,000 

13,966.775 


I  Includes  4.041  new  ADM  expected  this  year-Grades  1  to  12: 95  percent X4. 029 -3. 827;  Kindergarten:  95  perceotx225-2l4;  total=4,041 


September  27, 1968. 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Mtebs, 

Deputy  Administrator,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation  Service.   Washington,   D.O. 
Dxab  Mr.  Mters:  In  general,  the  proposal 
for  Federal  participation  In  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating Cuban  refugee  children  and  adults 
as  set  forth  In  your  letter  of  JiUy  22,  1968, 
meets  with  our  approval.  It  is  desirable  at 
this  step  m  our  negotiations  to  ascertain 
if  we  are  In  agreement  on  certain  si>eclfic 
items  that  need  to  be  clarified  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  Implement  our  understandings. 

It  Is  suggested  that  a  new  agreement  be 
signed  each  school  year.  Inasmuch  as  the 
per  pupil  attendance  and  cost  data  change 


annually.  The  signing  of  a  new  contract  each 
year  would  serve  to  establish  the  Initial  pay- 
ment at  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  total 
cost  for  the  yearly  contract  period.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  basic  agreement  that  we  are 
now  developing.  The  basic  contract  form 
would  be  used  each  year  with  the  under- 
standing that  Increases  or  decreases  In  the 
number  of  Cuban  refugees  educated  and 
the  actual  per  pupU  cost  wUl  cause  Increases 
and  decreases  that  may  or  may  not  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  projected  costs 
as  set  forth  In  the  proposed  plan  for  pay- 
ment which  accompanied  the  above  refer- 
enced letter. 

The  proposed  plan  for  payment  Indicated 
that   the   operational   payments   for   "Old" 


Cubans  would  be  phased  out  by  1970.  We  are 
in  agreement,  but  suggest  that  the  method 
of  phasing  out  be  more  clearly  defined  as 
reducing  the  percentage  of  current  expense 
payments  for  "Old"  Cubans  to  thirty  (30%) 
per  cent  In  1968-69  and  fifteen  (15%)  per 
cent  in  1969-70.  the  total  of  which  would 
represent  the  final  payment  of  such  costs 
for  "Old"  Cubans.  In  the  Interests  of  sim- 
plifying the  Agreement.  It  is  proposed  that 
specUl  rates  not  be  developed  for  those 
Cuban  refugee  children  whose  parents  are 
on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  Cuban  Refugee  Cen- 
ter.' 

At  our  Miami  Meeting  of  May  13.  1968.  we 
understood  the  statements  of  Mr.  B.  Alden 
LUlywhlte,  Deputy  Associate  Commissioner, 
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Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, to  Indicate  that  continuing  auxiliary 
services  would  be  available  for  both  "Old" 
and  "New"  Cuban  refugees  subsequent  to 
the  time  when  operational  payments  were 
discontinued,  provided  that  there  was  a  Jus- 
tifiable need.  The  proposal  did  not  provide 
for  the  possibility  of  providing  auxiliary 
services  for  "Old"  Cubans  after  1969-70.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  "Old"  Cubans 
who  woiild  be  excluded  have  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  years.  Under  the 
circumstances,  It  Is  respectfully  requested 
that  the  auxiliary  service  payments  for  the 
purposes  as  set  forth  In  the  1967-68  contract 
be  maintained  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
operational  payments  cease  on  "Old"  Cubans 
at  the  end  of  the  1969-70  school  year.  The 
continuation  of  payments  for  auxiliary  serv- 
ices for  "New"  Cubans  will  not  become  a 
question  until  the  contract  year  1970-71.  It 
Is  recommended  that  this  matter  be  re- 
solved prior  to  that  time. 

Past  agreements  for  the  education  of 
Cuban  refugee  chUdren  have  covered  those 
chUdren  enrolled  In  Grades  K-12.  Consid- 
ering that  the  existing  very  limited  kinder- 
garten program  in  the  Dade  County  Schools 
Is  in  the  process  of  being  expanded  to  a 
Coimty-wide  program,  we  are  proposing  that 
Cuban  refugee  children  attending  kinder- 
garten not  be  Included  in  the  coimts  on 
which  Federal  reimbursements  are  made. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  contributing 
to  this  decision,  and  some  of  the  major  ones 
are  that  kindergarten  attendance  is  not  com- 
pulsory in  Florida;  and  that  even  though 
the  total  kindergarten  program  is  being 
rapidly  expanded,  satisfactory  or  sufficient 
housing  will  not  be  available  for  some  three 
to  five  years.  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that 
operational  and  housing  payments  for  Cuban 
refugee  children  enrolled  in  the  Dade  Coim- 
ty  Schools  be  limited  to  Grades  1-13. 

The  Dade  County  Schools  will  continue  to 
provide  kindergarten  services  without  cost 
Whenever  avaUable  to  all  children  without 
discrimination  as  to  race,  color  or  creed.  It 
is  requested,  bowever,  that  should  the  kin- 
dergarten program  become  available  for  a 
majority  of  the  children  desiring  to  enroll 
that  our  present  position  on  the  matter  of 
furnishing  kindergarten  education  to  Cuban 
children  at  no  charge  be  reviewed  in  light  of 
the  factors  existing  at  that  time.  It  is  also 
requested  that  If  the  number  of  Cuban  re- 
fugee children  enrolling  in  the  kindergartens 
that  will  be  available  require  sufficient  spe- 
cial auxiliary  services  and  materials,  that 
Federal  officials  wUl  be  agreeable  to  enter  into 
dlsciissions  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the 
situation  where  an  unreasonable  burden 
exiata. 


February  5,  1972 


We  are  pleased  that  the  five-year,  sixty 
(80%)  per  cent  cost  plan  for  "New"  Cubans 
was  developed,  and  concur  that  it  Is  the  best 
possible  plan  under  the  circumstances.  It  is 
important  at  this  time,  however,  that  we 
define  the  five-year  period,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  "New"  Cubcms  who  may  have  en- 
rolled prior  to  this  time  or  may  enroll  sub- 
sequent to  this  time  in  Grades  1-12  be  con- 
sidered as  starting  the  five-year  membership 
eUglblllty  period  as  of  the  first  of  the  month 
in  which  they  established  their  membership, 
and  wiU  become  ineligible  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  one  in  which 
they  complete  their  five-year  membership 
eligibility  period.  The  five-year  membership 
ellglbUlty  period  is  defined  as  being  composed 
of  those  regular  school  days  occurlng  in  five 
consecutive  calendar  years. 

"New"  Cubans  who  have  entered  or  may 
enter  the  Dade  Coimty  Schools  and  who  sub- 
sequently enroll  in  other  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  then  re-enroll  in  Dade 
County  Schools,  will  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  in  continuous  membership  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  five  calendar  years  of 
eUglblllty.  The  beginning  membership  date 
of  "New"  Cubans  who  returned  to  Cuba  and 
later  re-entered  the  Dade  County  Schools 
shall  be  established  as  their  last  date  of  re- 
entry. 

We  question  the  use  of  ninety-five  (96%) 
per  cent  of  the  anticipated  membership  of 
each  year  in  estimating  the  ADM  of  "New" 
Cubans  as  set  forth  in  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  aforementioned  letter.  Since  we  have 
agreed  in  principle  to  iising  a  five-year  mem- 
bership period,  the  monthly  membership 
counts  will  be  used  to  determine  the  average 
dally  membership,  making  the  above  method 
of  estimating  the  ADM  of  no  consequence. 

The  Bimi  of  $600  to  provide  fifty  (60%) 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  housing  facilities  for 
each  "New"  Cuban  refugee  enrolling  in 
Grades  1-12  is  no  longer  representative  of 
housing  costs.  A  recent  svirvey  establishes 
the  average  construction  cost  of  permanent 
faculties  in  the  Dade  Co\mty  Schools  at 
$1,373.25.  This  cost  figure  includes  attendant 
fees  for  architectural  and  engineering  services 
but  does  not  include  land  acquisition  cost. 
The  average  cost  for  initial  furniture,  library 
books,  and  similar  items  is  $168.25  per  stu- 
dent. The  average  cost  for  providing  the 
above  faculties  totals  $1,531.50  per  chUd, 
and  fifty  (50%)  per  cent  participation  by  the 
Federal  government  woiUd  amount  to  $766.75, 
rounded  to  $765.  This  cost  should  be  estab- 
lished as  the  rate  of  contribution  for  the 
1968-69  contract  and  be  reviewed  annually. 
In  agreements  entered  into  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  prior  to  1966-67  for  the 
education  of  "Old  Cubans,  Federal  payments 
were  based  on  a  percentage  ranging  from  a 


high  of  sixty  (60%)  per  cent  to  a  low  of 
forty-five  (46%)  per  cent  of  specific  accounts 
covering  both  the  operational  and  capital 
ouUay  areas.  If  this  process  of  paying  for 
"Old"  Cuban  refugees  had  continued  over  an 
estimated  twenty  to  twenty-five  year  period 
of  time,  the  Federal  government  would  havo 
contributed  approximately  $600  per  child 
in  capital  outlay  expenditures.  The  attached 
tabulation  sets  forth  the  amount  of  capital 
outlay  expenditures  per  chUd  during  that 
time.  Inasmuch  as  by  agreement  payment  on 
"Old"  Cuban  refugees  is  continuing  to  b« 
drastically  reduced  and  phased  out  prior  to 
the  time  when  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
payment  for  housing  of  these  chUdren  is 
completed,  it  would  appear  that  payments 
made  on  "Old"  Cubans  shoiUd  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  be  a  factor  in  capital  outlay  pay- 
ments for  "New"  Cuban  refiigees.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  logic  for  relating  capital  outlay 
payments  on  "New"  Cuban  refugees  to  the 
15,501  WMint  of  "Old"  Cubans  that  was  made 
on  October  3,  1965. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  base  for  mak- 
ing capital  outlay  payments  for  the  1968-69 
contract  be  designated  as  the  total  number  of 
"New"  Cuban  refugees  for  whom  payment  has 
been  made  either  in  part  or  in  total  up  to 
$600  each  for  9,452  "New"  Cuban  refugees  as 
of  Jime  12,  1968.  and  verified  on  page  10  of 
the  September  6,  1968,  bUling  for  the  1967-68 
school  year.  The  establishment  of  this  base 
as  recommended  will  eliminate  credit  provi- 
sions as  contained  in  Part  III-2-b-(  1 )  as  well 
as  all  provisions  contained  in  Part  III-3-b- 
(2)  of  the  1967-68  Agreement. 

The  estimated  cost  of  providing  Adult  and 
Vocational  Education  programs  for  Cuban 
refugees  wUl  likely  be  sufficient  if  the  demand 
for  courses  continues  at  the  present  level. 
The  fimds  provided  In  this  portion  of  the 
program  can  be  reduced  if  necessary  to  finan- 
cially smtaln  the  Grades  1-12  program  which, 
by  law,  is  the  prime  responslbUity  of  the 
School  System. 

The  funding  of  the  Summer  Program  at  the 
rate  of  $165,000  per  year  is  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  present  Influx  of  Cubans.  It  Is 
requested,  however,  if  Federal  policies  or 
other  factors  beyond  our  control  result  in  a 
marked  increase  of  Cuban  immigration,  that 
we  review  the  amount  provided  for  the  Svun- 
mer  Program  in  consideration  of  factors  ex- 
isting at  that  time. 

When  we  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
foregoing  items,  it  wiU  be  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  prepare  and  agree  on  a  contract 
for  the  1968-69  school  year.  We  are  very 
Interested,  of  course,  in  entering  Into  such 
contract  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Whicram, 
Superintendent. 


Ymt 


Capital 

outlay 

per  pupil 

cost  as 

used  In 

C.R. 

billings 


ADM— 

Cuban 
refugee    Amount  of  capital  outlay  payment  per 

pupils    pupil  received  from  HEW  per  agreement 


Total  received 


1960^11. 
1961-62.. 
1962-63.. 
1963-64.. 
1964-65.. 
1965-66.. 


$94.72 
90.99 
72.09 
58.97 
47.22 


678 
11,675 
17.838 
16.690 
15,  575 
2.720 
12.630 


0) .  J200  000  00 

t!mesHofPPCor$47.36equals 552' 928"  00 

ti  mes  60  percent  of  PPC  or  $54.59  equals  973  776  42 

times  60  percent  of  PPC  or  J43.25  equals  721842  50 

fimes60  percent  of  PPC  or  J35.38  equals.  55r043  50 

ti  mes  60  percent  of  PPC  or  J28.33  equals  77  057  60 

times  45  percent  of  PPC  or  $21.25  equals  268' 387  50 


Year 


Capital 
outlay 
per  pupil 
cost  as       ADM— 
used  in        Cuban 

C.R.       refugee    Amount  of  capital  outlay  payment  per 
billings        pupils    pupil  received  from  HEW  per  agreement 


Total  received 


1966-67. 
1967-68. 


52.66 
66.38 


1,445 
13, 923 

1.078 
14,090 


Total. 


times  60  percent  of  PPC  or  $31.60  equals..  $45  662  00 

times  45  percent  of  PPC  or  $23.70  equals  329  975  10 

times60percentof  PPC  or  $39.83  equals  42  936  74 

times  45  percent  of  PPC  or  $29.87  equals  .  420*868  30 

— ^^ 


'4,184,477.66 


^1°!S"^S°?"^^  -sVb°as^.^'h•e"•age°nTy"(^p1f ru^d'^Sve^^v•e3  «V,"^^^     PupKr;?lSI'';iVM'^T?.",^?H'^';«''-  *' » """i'""-  "'« <>' ^  P-  "O'""  Cuban  refugee 

678  (ADM)  or  $237,300.  The  $37,300  was  not  paid  to*  theVgencJ.  '^""^  ««  ""•-     fo"§;=VTiy5\«?a'rH''E'w  SJ^nUiSlitte  '^^^^^:!:^^Z  ^e'.T.I^^^"  """' 


The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  Cuban  refugee 


in  the  United  States.  We  all  know  how 
they  have  had  to  uproot  their  families, 
abandon  their  possessions,  leave  behind 
their  properties,  to  begin  life  anew. 

They  fled  from  their  homeland  because 
they  were  oppressed.  They  have  come  to 
the  United  States  because  they  vajue 
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freedom  and  liberty.  They  face  years  of 
readjiistment,  they  must  in  reality  start 
from  scratch.  They  look  to  our  (3ovem- 
ment  for  help.  They  look  to  our  Govern- 
ment for  support.  Our  Government  can- 
not look  away.  To  those  who  need  our 
help,  it  should  be  offered. 

From  what  I  know  of  these  people, 
these  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who 
want  to  be  on  welfare  or  who  want  re- 
lief. They  want  to  work,  and  they  ought 
to  be  put  in  a  position  where  they  can 
stand  on  their  own  two  feet. 

I  feel  that  since  they  have  that  desire, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  assist  them  xm- 
til  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  do  it  on 
their  own. 

Thus,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  set  an 
arbitrary  limit  <ki  how  long  it  takes  ftor 
a  family  to  make  these  adjustmraits.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  3  years  is  long 
enough  to  make  this  new  beginning  in 
every  case.  There  are  many  cases  that 
require  continued  support. 

Nor  do  I  bdieve  that  we  should  cut 
back  on  expenditures  to  these  refugees. 
I  believe  that  the  President's  original  re- 
quest of  $139  million  should  be  restored. 

We,  the  naticai  of  liberty,  have  ex- 
tended our  hand  to  those  who  flee  from 
tyranny.  We  cannot  withdraw  that  as- 
sistance now.  Accordingly,  I  am  an- 
nouncing my  support  for  amendmaits 
854  and  855  offered  by  my  dlstingiiished 
colleague,  Mr.  Gurney.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
telegram  from  the  Mayor  of  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  which  reads  as  follows: 

As  Mayor  of  Dade  County,  Florida  you 
have  my  complete  support  opposing  termina- 
tion of  Cuban  Refugee  program  speciaUy 
fighting  proposed  February  22  cut  off  of 
medical  and  welfare  payments  for  aU  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States  for  over  3  years. 
Lack  of  general  assistance  program  In  the 
State  of  Florida  would  result  In  placing  an 
annual  burden  of  approximately  6  million 
dollars  on  the  tax  payers  of  Dade  County. 
May  our  Senate  understand  that  the  hu- 
manitarian act  initiated  by  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  would  prove  Inhumanltarlan  to 
refugees  and  unfair  to  the  tax  payers  of  Dade 
County  If  cut-off  Is  approved.  Thank  you  for 
yoiir  dedication  to  a  Just  cause. 

Mayor  Stephen  P.  Clark. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  report  of  the  GAO  and  on  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Massswihu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  on  it.  What  he  said 
was: 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  begin  phasing  out  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee program.  This  can  be  done  without  hard- 
ship to  the  refugees. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  performed  work  that  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  refugees' 
problems,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  in  the  world.  He  has  made  a  great 
contribution  there. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no 
way  to  cut  this  thing  off  by  February  22 
without  a  tremendous  hardship  upon  the 
refugees  and  the  respective  States 
involved. 

I  think  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts was  here  he  would  probably  state 
that 'what  he  was   talking   of   was   a 


phase-out  of  the  airlift  and  of  the  bring- 
ing of  more  people  to  this  coimtry.  The 
airlift  is  being  phased  out.  Only  a  trickle 
of  refugees  are  coming  here.  The  airlift 
Is  operating  about  1  day  out  of  10,  as  I 
recall.  It  used  to  operate  every  day.  It  is 
being  phased  out. 

The  problem  is  what  to  do  about  the 
welfare  payments  for  health,  education, 
and  welfare  that  are  so  desperately 
needed  so  far  as  these  States  are  con- 
cerned. 

Here  again  the  administration  and  the 
HEW  want  to  take  that  over  in  an  or- 
derly program.  They  set  it  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scorr)  which  has  been  put  in  the  Record 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin). 

That  is  obviously  a  proper  and  orderly 
way  to  go  about  this,  to  take  over  the 
welfare  requirements  of  Florida  and 
many  other  States  involving  the  Cuban 
refugee  program.  Whatever  program  we 
process  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  ttiis  year,  that  is  a  sensi- 
ble way  to  do  it.  Certainly  this  business 
of  cutting  it  off  2 1/2  weeks  from  now 
would  throw  a  tremendous  burden  on 
these  States  without  any  prior  warning 
and  would  not  be  the  sensible  way  to  go 
about  it. 

I  indeed  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
sigree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mttskie)  .  If  he  were  here,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  fixan  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 
I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
'  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
ator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern), and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 


and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[No.  31  Leg.] 
YEAS— 74 


Aiken 

AUen 

AUott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Bxirdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnick 


Byrd,  Va. 

Ellender 

Ervlu 


Eagleton  Nelson 

Eastland  Packwood 

Fannin  Pastore 

Fong  Pearson 

Griffin  PeU 

Gurney  Percy 

Hansen  Randolph 

Harris  Rlblcoff 

Hatfield  Roth 

HolUngs  Sazbe 

Hrufika  Schwelker 

H\ighes  Smith 

Javits  Sparkman 

Jordan,  N.C.  Si>ong 
Jordan,  Idaho     Stafford 

Kennedy  Stennls 

Long  Stevenson 

Maiufleld  Symington 

Mathlas  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tower 

McOee  Tunney 

Mclntyre  Welcker 

Mondale  WUllams 

Montoya  Young 
Moss 

NAYS— 8 

Fulbrtght  Proxmlre 

GambreU  Talmadge 
Goldwater 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIB,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Inouye,  against. 


Baker 

Bayh 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


NOT  VOTING — 17 

Humphrey  Mundt 

Jackson  Muskie 

Magnuson  Scott 

McGovern  Stevens 

Metcalf  Taft 
MUler 


So  Mr.  Gurney's  amendment  (No.  854) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  C7HILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  follows  this  sunendment,  which  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  willing  to  accept,  No. 
855.  If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  yield  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  take  up  amendment  No. 
855.  which  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  accept. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  permit  the  Senator 
to  call  up  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  855. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  "Ilie 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  855)  as  follows: 

On  p««e  14,  Une  1,  strike  out  "$120,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "tl39,000,000". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  last  amendment  was  passed,  this 
amendment  will  restore  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  this 
program  at  $139  million,  a  restoration  of 
$10  million  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  It  would 
be  completely  wrong  for  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  not  to  accept  the  Chiles 
amendment.  Now  that  the  prior  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted,  the  money  has  to 
be  paid  and  should  be  paid,  because  of  tbe 
action  of  the  Senate. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  hope  we  can  take 
it  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in 
the  statement  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(No.  855). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  9,  strike  out  1261.760,000, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $1SO,(X)0.000. 

On  page  15,  line  10,  strike  out  $75,000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $13,240,000. 

On  page  15,  line  12  strike  out  "and  $50,- 
000,000"  and  delete  the  semicolon  following 
the  word  "capital"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  period. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
y\e\d  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wonder 
If  the  distinguished  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
mmorlty  member  of  the  committee  would 
agree  to  reducing  the  time  on  this 
amendment  to,  say,  10  minutes  to  a  side, 
with  the  knowledge  that  additional  time 
may  be  yielded  from  the  bill  if  necessary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  will  yield,  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  would  sug- 
gest 15  minutes. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
think  I  will — as  I  understand  it,  the  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  to  reduce  funds  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  by 
the  same  amount  as  the  Fong  amend- 
ment increased  funds  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  reduce 
the  amount  to  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  By  the  amount 
which  was  added  to  the  bill  last  night. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Which  was 
added  last  night. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  have 
5  minutes,  but  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  can  get 
time  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  15 
minutes  on  a  side,  the  half  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  able  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  able  manager 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  I  intend  to  accept  the  amendment, 
so  I  am  asking  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  f^NC)  to  handle  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
increases  by  $111  million  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pre- 
sented would  take  the  House  figure  of 
$150  million  in  lieu  of  the  committee  fig- 
ure of  $261  million. 

In  talking  about  the  total  bill,  it  Is  now 
over  $3  billion.  That  is  the  ciurent  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  that  on  Oc- 
tober 29  the  Senate  voted  down  an 
authorization  which  totaled  $2,914,870,- 
000.  So  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  It 
stands  now,  is  above  that  by  almost,  not 
quite  but  almost,  $100  million  more  than 
the  authorization  for  foreign  aid,  which 
the  Senate  rejected  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  57.9  percent  of  the 
f imds  for  that  Bank  have  been  provided 
by  the  United  States.  The  22  Latin- 
American  members  have  provided  the  re- 
mainder, but  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided 57.9  percent. 

That  breakdown  Is  as  follows:  $1,210 
billion  In  cash;  $1,340  billion  In  demand 
obligations;  $1,223  billion  In  callables; 
making  a  total  of  $3,773  billion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
the  Senate  Is  not  willing  to  reduce  at 
least  to  the  figure  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  intemationtd  financial  in- 
stitutions, then  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  to  get  any  reductions  ansrwhere 
in  the  cost  of  government. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  suggested 
through  this  amendment  that  the 
amount  sought  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
be  reduced  from  the  committee  recom- 
mendation of  $261  million  down  to  $150 
million,  which  is  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3ield? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  very  strongly  opposed  this  kind 
of  action,  and  I  did  so  because  I  argued 
that  the  committee  had  reduced  the  de- 
velopment loans  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  That  reduction,  however,  was 
not  sustained  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
available  for  loans  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  increased  by  $100  million 
by  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  The  position  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  position 
taken  by  many  Senators  Is  that  we  ought 
to  move  to  multilateral  loiding.  Yester- 
day the  Senate  decided  not  to  do  that. 
They  decided  that  they  wsmted  to  in- 
crease the  unilateral  limitation  to  the 
extent  of  $100  million. 

As  we  pointed  out,  there  Is  $1.5  billion 
available  for  loans  during  the  coming 
year  to  Latin  America.  Therefore,  In  view 
of  the  action  yesterday,  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  say  he  is  right;  money 
does  not  grow  on  trees. 

Senators  ought  to  be,  as  is  the  public, 
very  skeptical  about  this  whole  program. 
If  we  are  going  to  make  cuts  anywhere. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  make  them  In 
these  development  loans.  This  luis  been 
one  of  the  weakest  parts  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  because  the  loans  have  not 
been  very  effective. 

One  further  point:  I  am  sure  those 
who  defend  the  committee  action  will 
say  these  are  obligations.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  quickly  a  brief  colloquy  I  had 
with  the  State  Department  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  believe  they  are  going  to 
say  these  are  obligations  we  are  going 
to  have  to  meet,  that  we  have  no  alter- 
native. 
'  Diu'lng  the  hearings  I  said: 

WeU,  It  Just  seems  to  me  It  would  be  sensi- 
ble now  and  in  the  future  to  make  It  clear 
that  any  so-called  commitment  Is  made  sub- 
ject to  affirmative  action  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  by  the  Congress  in  the 
appropriation  process,  that  authorization  la 
not  enough  and  that  the  assertion  by  the 
administration  isn't  enough,  important  as 
that  may  be.  It  Is  the  appropriations  proceas 
which  is  necessary  to  be  consummated  before 
the  commitment  can  be  considered  binding. 
I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the  Bank  officials 
and  to  the  other  countries  that  should  ba 
made  clear  If  It  Isn't  clear  now. 

Mr.  Petty,  speaking  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  said : 

I  think  it  is.  It  certainly  U  explicit  In  the 
authorizing  legislation  and  It  la  also  well 
understood  by  the  legal  officers  In  the  docu- 
ments we  file  with  tbeae  instnictlona. 

So  the  action  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  right.  It  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  the  understanding  of  all  par- 
ties. We  are  not  breaking  any  agree- 
ment. And  so,  In  view  of  the  action  taken 
yesterday,  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  for 
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the  same  reason.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  fn»n  Wiscon- 
sin know,  I  would  have  opposed  this 
amendment  except  for  the  addition  of 
$100  million  yesterday  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  loan  program.  In  view  of 
that  action  I  will  have  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

I  regret  very  much  the  action  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  in  adding  the  $100  mil- 
lion. I  think  If  we  keep  on  adding  and 
adding,  we  might  reach  the  point  where 
the  Senate  again  will  defeat  the  bill. 
That  prompts  me  to  make  a  comment  on 
a  statement  reported  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  attributed  to  Mr.  Kis- 
singer in  the  White  House. 

According  to  the  report,  he  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  rejection 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  October  29 
was  among  the  factors,  I  believe  was  the 
way  he  put  It,  that  accounted  for  the 
refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  ne- 
gotiate further  on  the  administration's 
proposal. 

I  think  this  is  an  absurdity  on  its  face, 
but  to  make  such  a  statement  here  on 
the  eve  of  our  voting  again  on  this  bill, 
and  try  to  lay  on  the  Senate  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  f Eiilure  of  their  diplomacy, 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  outrageous  abuse 
of  his  position  as  the  President's  prin- 
cipal adviser  on  foreign  affairs.  It  also 
prompts  me  to  say  that  here,  again,  is 
an  example  of  Mr.  Kissinger  in  the 
White  House  claiming  executive  privilege 
while  usurping  the  normal  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  State.  No  longer 
Is  the  Secretary  of  State  the  spokesman 
In  this  area.  For  Mr.  Kissinger  to  say 
this,  with  his  Immimity  from  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  or  any  legislative  body, 
strikes  me  as  an  absurd  position.  If  we 
asked  him  to  come  up  and  give  us  an 
explanation  of  this  statement,  he  will 
say,  "I  am  covered  by  executive  priv- 
ilege; I  am  not  responsible  to  the  Sen- 
ate, or  to  the  Congress." 

He  makes  a  statement  which  Is  pub- 
lished on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  there  Is  not  anything 
any  of  us  can  do  about  It,  £is  false  as  I 
believe  that  statement  to  be.  The  Sen- 
ate's defeat  of  the  aid  bill  could  not 
possibly  have  had  any  effect  on  the  North 
Vietnamese.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
Department  of  Defense's  money  can  be 
us^  to  prosecute  the  war  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  that  can  be  used  to  give  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 
They  have  great  discretion  In  use  of 
these  vast  sums. 

There  Is  only  a  relatively  minor 
amount,  compared  to  the  whole  operation 
In  Southeast  Asia,  in  this  bill  for  South 
Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  know 
that  as  well  as  anybody. 

In  addition,  a  similar  accroach,  with 
a  cease-fire,  and  so  on,  was  turned  down 
by  the  North  Vietaiamese  before  this 
latest  effort. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  abuse  of 
the  powers  and  infiuence  of  Mr.  Kis- 
singer under  the  present  conditions,  and 
Is  prejudicial  to  the  discharge  of  the 
Senate's  function.  These  i5rt*tements  ap- 
pear just  before  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
this  bill,  so  that  those  who  are  imcer- 
tain  about  it,  and  have  not  had  time  to 
study  the  matter,  will  be  influenced  to 


support  the  bill  in  toto,  as  well  as,  I  as- 
simie,  these  increases  in  amounts. 

I  confess  I  was  amazed  at  some  of  the 
votes  last  night  adding  $100  million  to 
this  bill.  People  who,  if  my  m^nory  serves 
me  right,  traditionally  have  not  been  en- 
thusiastic supjporters  of  the  concept  of 
foreign  aid,  voted  for  those  increases.  But 
anyway,  they  won  by  a  majority  of  four. 

I  must  say  sometimes  after  a  vote  like 
that  I  wonder  why  in  the  world  I  ever 
say  anything  about  restoring  the  Sen- 
ate's respcaisibUity  in  any  area,  especial- 
ly in  foreign  relations.  We  have  passed 
various  measu/bs — the  commitment 
resolution;  we  have  the  Case  bill  now, 
and  we  have  a  war  powers  bUl — loc^cing 
to  trying  to  reestablish  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  in  our  Government.  Yet, 
when  we  get  down  to  the  serious  matter 
of  appropriation  of  money,  and  so  on, 
it  seems  the  Senate  has  no  capacity  to 
discharge  that  responsibility.  We  see  time 
and  again,  whenever  it  Involves  enormous 
appropria/tions  for  the  military  and  for 
this  appropriation,  it  seems 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  more  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  And  it  seems  outra- 
geous that  when  we  try  to  foUow  the 
President's  recommendation — and  I  as- 
sume he  means  ^t — ^to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  multil8rt«ral  aid  and  let  other 
countries  sissume  a  part  of  the  burden, 
the  Senate  turns  around  and  votes  more 
bilateral  aid.  If  we  assume  foreign  aid  is 
worthwhile  at  all,  then,  when  we  get 
significant  particlpetion  by  other  coim- 
tries  In  the  Inter-American  Bank  and 
the  other  banks,  it  seems  to  me  absurd 
and  Improvident  for  us  to  insist  on  giv- 
ing it  ail.  We  insist  on  paying  the  whole 
bill;  we  do  not  want  anyone  else  to  pay 
anything.  I  do  not  see  how  that  makes 
any  sense.  We  have  just  picked  up  an 
additional  $100  million. 

Therefore,  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  carry.  ^ 

The  presiding'^  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONQ.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  amused  and 
amazed  by  the  statements  made  by  my 
three  colleagues.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  ^^rglnla,  who  offered  the 
amendment,  said  that  If  we  are  going  to 
cut  down  on  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
if  we  do  not  cut  down  here,  where  are  we 
going  to  cut?  I  am  amazed  at  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  who 
stated  that  we  cannot  have  It  both  ways, 
that  we  cannot  raise  the  amount  by  $100 
million  In  the  Development  Loan  F*und 
and  then  try  to  keep  the  amount  In  the 
Inter-American  Bank.  I  am  also  amazed 
by  the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatlcms,  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  and  that  we  should  not  have 
raised  the  amount  yesterday  by  $100  mil- 
lion on  the  Development  Locm  Fund. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  budget  estimate  as  presented 


by  the  President  called  for  $4.3  billion  In 
foreign  aid.  After  much  discussion  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  after  much 
bickering  and  after  conference  with  the 
House  Forcing  Affaiis  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  came 
back  with  a  bill  which  cut  the  President's 
budget  by  $1  billion — from  $4.3  billion  to 
$3.3  billion. 

Then  what  did  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  do?  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  went  further  and 
cut  the  bill  by  another  $500  million  from 
$3.3  billions  to  $2.8  billion. 

So  here  we  have  a  bill  presented  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  the 
Senate  which  calls  for  a  reduction  from 
the  President's  budget  of  approximately 
$1.5  billion.  Yet,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  says  that  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  foreign  aid,  we  had  better 
cut  it  here.  Let  us  look  at  the  picture. 

The  amount  authorized  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fimd,  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
which  is  now  on  the  President's  desk, 
calls  for  $206.5  million  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  the  face  of  the  agreement  for 
$206.5  million,  recommended  $50  million, 
a  reduction  of  more  than  $150  million.  My 
amendment  to  bring  that  back  to  $150 
million  was  adopted  yesterday.  Even  with 
that  amendment,  we  are  still  below  the 
amount  of  $206.5  million  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  House  and  Senate  conference. 

It  can  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  not  increasing  the  funds  for  foreign 
aid.  We  are  decreasing  them  by  $1.5 
billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  the  Senator 
says  "under  the  authprizatlon,"  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  because  of  the 
Improvident  way  our  funds  have  been 
spent — and  we  have  a  $40  bilUon-plus 
deficit — ^we  have  to  go  under  what  was 
authorized.  With  the  deficit  we  have, 
does  not  the  Senator  believe  we  ought  to 
cut  the  size  of  Government  programs 
somewhere? 

Mr.  FONG.  We  have  already  reduced 
the  budget  request.  The  Senator's  com- 
mittee, together  with  that  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  cut  It 
by  $1  billion.  The  President  called  for 
$4.3  billion,  and  the  conference  report 
came  back  with  $3.3  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  total  In  this 
bill  Is  now  $300  million  more  than  we 
gave  this  program  In  1970.  In  1970  our 
deficit  was  nothing  like  it  is  this  year. 
It  was,  I  believe,  $13  billion.  This  year  It 
will  be  more  than  $40  billion. 

TTie  Senator  is  only  mentioning  what 
we  cut  from  what  the  President  asked. 
The  President  can  ask  for  the  moon.  This 
program  is  bigger  than  It  was  in  1970, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  that 
with  a  $40  billion  deficit  facing  us,  three 
times  greater  than  in  1970. 

Mr.  PONG.  The  ccxiference  report 
passed  the  House  only  last  week.  So  all 
the  conslderaticms  relative  to  our  deficits 
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were  considered,  when  the  committee 
agreed  on  the  amoimt  of  $3.3  billion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as 
a  businessman,  you  select  what  you  want 
to  cut?  You  do  not  cut  what  you  think 
will  do  the  most  good,  and  you  cut  what 
you  can  deal  with  conveniently  and  what 
you  think"5hould  be  cut.  Did  not  this 
body  make  that  decision  yesterday?  It 
decided  the  Alliance  for  Progress  should 
be  cut  but  not  to  the  $50  million  bone. 
This  is  just  trying  to  compare  rabbits 
with  apples  when  one  argues  that  be- 
cause the  Senate  did  not  cut  a  bilateral 
program  drastically  yesterday,  that  they 
have  to  cut  a  separate  worthwhile  multi- 
lateral program  today  by  a  greater 
amount. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
told  us  of  the  importance  of  keeping  our 
word  if  we  want  to  bring  people  into 
these  multilateral  institutions.  He  said  in 
his  statement: 

In  regard  to  our  participation  In  multi- 
lateral Institutions,  I  attach  the  highest  Im- 
portance to  meeting  In  full  the  financial 
pledges  we  make. 

We  did  not  want  to  go  the  bilateral 
route  quite  as  drastically  as  the  $50  mil- 
lion represented,  so  we  voted  more  money 
for  that  yesterday  but  still  for  below  the 
administrations  original  request  and 
below  the  Congress  approved  authoriza- 
tion level.  But  that  did  not  mean  that  we 
were  going  to  be  blind  enough  to  cut  off 
our  own  self-interest  in  terms  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  multilateral  organiza- 
tions for  the  futiu-e. 

I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  voted  for  the  $100  million  increase 
yesterday  felt  that  he  was  going  to  take 
it  out  of  this  worthwhile  multilateral  in- 
stitution today.  The  people  who  voted 
against  it  did,  but  not  those  who  voted  for 
it.  I  hope  they  will  be  constant  to  the  pol- 
icy and  principles  they  support. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  $100  million  we  added 
yesterday  was  far  below  the  $206.5  mil- 
lion that  was  authorized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  say  that  when  they 
authorized  $206.5  million,  they  also  au- 
thorized the  full  amount  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  and- now  this  amend- 
ment wants  to  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  will  yield  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  mean  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  severe  blow  to  our  Latin  American 
relationships  if  this  body  rejected  the 
recommendation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  reduced  the  amoimts  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
below  the  $261  million  figure  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  As  the  size  and  scope  of  our 
bilateral  programs  in  Latin  America 
have  declined,  our  support  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  come 
to  be  regarded  in  Latin  America  as  the 
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principal  index  of  U.S.  support  and  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  that 
region. 

The  administration  has  stated  im- 
equivocally  how  central  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank  is,  both  to  the 
overall  policy  of  increasing  our  reliance 
on  multilateral  assistance  and  to  our 
relationships  in  the  hemisphere.  For  ex- 
ample, on  January  19,  President  Nixon 
said: 

In  regard  to  our  participation  In  multi- 
lateral Institutions,  I  attach  the  highest  Im- 
portance to  meeting  m  full  the  financial 
pledges  we  make.  In  1970,  the  U.S.  agreed 
with  Its  hemispheric  partners  on  replenish- 
ing the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
Our  contribution  to  this  Bank  represent  our 
most  concrete  form  of  support  for  regional 
development  In  Latin  America  ...  It  Is  ur- 
gent that  the  Integrity  of  this  International 
agreement  be  preserved  through  providing 
the  needed  payments  In  full. 

These  Inter-American  Bank  contrlbu- 
tlona — together  with  our  vital  contributions 
to  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  are  the  heart  of  my  annoiutced 
policy  of  channelling  substantial  resovirces 
for  development  through  these  experienced 
and  technically  proficient  multilateral  in- 
stitutions .  .  . 

And  only  this  past  Tuesday,  the  Presi- 
dent reiterated  this  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  these  multilateral  contribu- 
tions in  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  considering  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  the  balance  of 
our  pledge  to  the  Fimd  for  Special  Op- 
erations of  the  Inter- American  Bank,  as 
well  as  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  In  that 
letter  he  said: 

Our  contributions  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  .  .  .  are  essential  elements 
in  our  development  assistance  policy  ...  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  these  BUls— Bills 
which  are  truly  a  cornerstone  to  our  search 
for  peaceful  development  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  itself,  last 
October  19,  went  on  record,  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  31,  in  support  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation for  the  balance  of  our  pledge  to 
the  Fimd  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
IDB.  The  same  legislation  on  Tuesday 
passed  the  other  body  with  a  margin  of 
130  votes.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
there  is  the  strongest  recognition  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  support  to  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank?  And  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  one  action  that 
would  imdo  this  strong  expression  of 
support  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  $261 
million  provided  in  the  present  bill  for 
the  IDB?  As  the  Washington  Post  com- 
mented editorially  early  this  week  on 
our  making  good  on  our  pledge  to  the 
Bank,  "Failure  to  do  so  would  reverberate 
dismally  through  the  hemisphere." 

This  body  has  consistently  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
shoud  increasingly  multilaterallze  our 
approach  to  foreign  assistance.  We  have 
called  on  Uie  administration  to  move  in 
this  direction.  The  adminstration  has  re- 
sponded. And  here  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  whether  or  not 
we  hold  our  convictions  seriously. 
There  would  be  little  credibility  left  to 


the  many  statements  about  multilateral 
assistance  in  this  Chamber  if  we  reduce 
today  the  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

It  is  now  almost-  2  years  since  the  re- 
plenishment agreement,  to  which  today's 
appropriation  relates,  was  initiated  by 
the  23  members  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  at  Pimta  del  Este, 
Uruguay.  Arid  it  Is  over  a  year  since  this 
body  approved  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  have  acted 
promptly  on  their  contributions,  we  have 
not  done  so.  Consequently,  it  has  already 
been  necessary  to  postpone  the  first  in- 
stallment pajmaent  for  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  from  June  30  of  last  year 
to  June  30  of  this  year,  with  additional 
postponements  of  subsequent  install- 
ments. It  is  obvious  to  everyone  that  we 
can  easily  dissipate  a  great  deal  of  the 
good  will  that  we  earn  through  our  con- 
tributions to  this  cooperative  hemispheric 
institution  by  our  repeated  failure  to 
meet  the  schedules  agreed  to  with  the 
other  members  and  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

We  are  on  a  schedule  with  the  23  na- 
tions of  Latin  America.  We  have  told 
them  that  we  would  do  this.  "They  have 
responded  in  their  way,  but  we  have  not 
responded.  What  we  have  done  in  com- 
mittee, in  presenting  this  bill,  in  the 
amount  asked  for,  is  in  response  to  an 
agreement  with  the  23  members  of  Latin 
America. 

There  is  a  similar  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  ordinary  capital.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  funds  included  in  the 
$261  million  was  originally  due  last 
June  30  and  only  a  part  could  be  made 
available  last  December  under  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  Failure  to  act  now  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  another  delay  on 
our  installment  payments  due  this  com- 
ing June  30,  and  our  Latin  friends  would 
have  a  fiuiJier  basis  to  conclude  that  the 
United  States  is  simply  not  very  inter- 
ested in  carrying  out  its  undertakings  in 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
It  goes  without  saying,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  development,  that  no  responsible 
banking  institution  can  function  ade- 
quately or  effectively  on  the  basis  of  stop- 
go  financing  such  as  we  have  been  im- 
posing on  this  Bank.  The  replenishment 
toward  which  today's  funds  are  directed 
is  a  3 -year  program  designed  to  permit 
orderly  commitment  of  funds.  The  IDB 
management  will,  if  we  refuse  to  pro- 
vide the  full  amounts  necessary  to  bring 
us  up  to  date  on  installment  payments, 
again  be  unable  to  plan  ahead  for  a  well- 
balanced  program. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  talk  in  terms 
of  support  for  multilateral  institutions 
and  for  our  hemispheric  partners  and 
then  have  our  actions  belie  our  words. 
We  have  encouraged  the  Inter-American 
Bank  to  aim  for  a  lending  program  of 
$900  million  or  more  per  year.  Today's 
$261  million  appropriation  is  an  essen- 
tial step  toward  permitting  that  to  come 
about.  Drastic  reductions  would  have  to 
be  made  in  the  Bank's  operations  if  we 
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respond  to  those  who  would  reduce  the 
recommended  funding. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  tis  who  voted 
successfully  yesterday  for  my  amendment 
to  add  $100  million  to  the  bilateral  alli- 
ance for  progress  appropriation  in  this 
bill  did  so  in  the  conviction  that  inade- 
quate provision  is  being  made  for  Uie 
needs  of  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  believed  that  there  is  a  strong 
U.S.  national  interest  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  can  make 
progress  toward  their  goals  of  economic 
and  human  development. 

It,  therefore,  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
to  me  for  this  body,  as  is  now  suggested, 
to  turn  around  and  reduce  by  $100  million 
the  resources  that  would  flow  to  Latin 
America  through  the  single  most  impor- 
tant and  accepted  instrument  of  hemi- 
spheric development  financing,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Such  an 
action  would  simply  nullify  the  step  we 
took  yesterday. 

It  would  mean  that  highways,  dams, 
job-producing  industries,  irrigation  sjrs- 
tems,  and  schools  would  not  be  built 
where  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  them. 

It  would  mean,  in  brief,  that  we  would 
still  be  shortchanging  both  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  region  nearest  to  us  and 
a  vital  foreign  policy  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

And  what  could  Latin  Americans  think 
of  our  action  other  than  that  this  body 
is  simply  taking  a  cynical  and  hypocriti- 
cal approach  to  Latin  American  relations. 
They  could  fairly  conclude  that  we  give 
with  one  hand  and  take  away  with  an- 
other. 

Anyone  m  this  Chamber  who  has  the 
least  concern  that  Latin  America  is  slowly 
slipping  away  from  the  traditional  close 
and  friendly  ties  we  have  enjoyed  with  it 
should  immediately  perceive  the  disas- 
trous consequences  that  would  follow 
from  our  failing  to  provide  the  full 
amount  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  so  wisely  recommended.  I  urge 
each  one  of  my  colleagues  to  reject  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  amounts  presently 
proposed  for  carrying  out  our  firm 
pledges  to  our  Latin  American  friends 
tm-ough  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  $261  million  now  in  the 
bin  deserves  our  full  support. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amount 
which  the  committee  has  recommended 
not  be  reduced. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. The  other  side  has  consumed 
all  its  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from   Missouri    (Mr.   Syhcing- 

TON). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me. 

This  question  of  multilateral  loans  has 
come  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  over 
many  years.  Those  who  do  not  really 


care  how  money  goes  into  these  various 
foreign  countries  have  supported  and 
support  both  multilateral  loans  and  bi- 
lateral loans.  Their  primary  interest  is 
to  move  our  money  out  of  the  United 
States  and  Into  other  countries;  and 
they  do  their  best  to  justify  this  policy. 

Some  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
vote  for  bilateral  loans  as  against  multi- 
latersil  loans;  others  for  multilateral 
loans  as  against  bilateral. 

But  the  past  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant as  we  now  consider  the  future. 
I  fully  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
I  made  on  this  subject  on  August  23, 
1967,  and  February  4,  1971,  respectively, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  past  is  the 
past,  but  now  we  have  a  different  posi- 
tion as  of  today,  which  nevertheless 
would  appear  to  be  ignored  by  those  who 
propose  this  bill. 

I  have  before  me  an  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  for  February  7, 
which  points  out  that  in  the  Eisenhower 
years  there  were  deficits.  The  largest  was. 
$12.9  biUion. 

In  the  Kennedy  years,  the  largest 
deficit,  although  every  year  was  a  defi- 
cit, was  $7.1  billion. 

In  the  Johnson  years,  the  largest  defi- 
cit was  in  1968,  $25.2  billion. 

In  the  Nixon  years,  the  largest  deficit 
as  already  estimated  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $38.8  bil- 
lion, and  respected  economists  tell  me, 
when  all  the  figures  are  in,  it  will  be  a 
great  deal  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  1  year 
ago  this  administration  estimated  the 
deficit  would  be  $11.6  billion.  They  now 
admit  it  will  be  at  least  $38.8  billion. 
"They  also  have  already  estimated  the 
1973  defiict  at  $25.5  billion.  If  that  deficit 
is  exceeded  as  much  in  that  year  as  was 
the  excess  this  year,  we  will  have  a  def- 
icit totaling  nearly  $100  billion. 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  the  record  of 
the  past  two  decades — 16  years  of  deficits 
and  4  years  of  surpluses  and  it  shows  a 
total  red  ink  net  of  $159.8  billion. 

Those  terrifying  figures — terrifjdng 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  and 
future  value  of  the  dollar — should  be 
considered  as  many  commimities  in  our 
coimtry  continue  to  default  on  such  vital 
needs  as  school  bonds  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  the  point  where  we  now  hear 
of  radically  new  plans  for  getting  money 
for  our  schools,  plans  which  can  only  be 
excessively  pimitive  to  those  with  limited 
incomes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  2  mmutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  our  central  cities,  our  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  areas  are  bsully  in 
need  of  money  to  maintain  a  decent 


standard  of  living.  At  the  same  time,  to 
my  surprise,  some  in  the  Senate  would 
add  more  money  today  in  foreign  aJc 
than  was  recommended  before  this  ini 
credible  deficit,  became  a  matter  of  put 
lie  record,  the  largest  in  the  history  o\ 
the  United  States  except  in  a  year  of 
general  war. 

I  would  earnestly  hope  that  this  after- 
noon we  would  pay  less  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  other  nations, 
nations  we  have  been  defending  find 
financing  for  so  many  years,  and  more 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  already  devalued  the  dollar. 
"That  dollar  was  still  in  deep  trouble  only 
yesterday.  It  may  well  be  in  deeper 
trouble  tomorrow.  And  if  the  dollar  goes 
down,  capitalism  as  we  know  it  could  well 
go  down  also. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  this  wise 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  hope  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

E^XHiBrr  1 
Dangers  m  the  $900  Mn,Lioir  Reqitest  fob 

Fund     for     Special     Operations — Inter- 
American  Development  Bank 
(Statement  by  Senator  Stuart  Stmington, 
Senate  Floor,  August  23, 1967) 

Although  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  favorably  reported  S.  1688  which 
would  double  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  my  dls- 
tlngxUshed  colleague,  Senator  Gore,  end  I 
felt  we  coiild  not  support  a  contribution  of 
$900  million  to  this  soft-loan  window  of  the 
Bank.  Our  reasons  are  detailed  in  the  minor- 
ity views  accompanying  the  Committee's 
reports. 

At  this  time  I  would  make  a  few  com- 
ments regarding  this  request  for  funds. 

If  approved,  this  additional  contribution  of 
$900  million  by  the  United  States  woiUd  In- 
crease the  total  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
(FSO),  since  its  inception  in  1969,  to  $1.8 
bUlion. 

The  amount  of  money  sought  from  the 
United  States  has  substantially  Increased 
with  each  request.  Unless  checked,  there 
wUl  be  no  stopping  of  this  snowball  effect. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  continued  to 
support  the  lending  institutions  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  contributor,  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  more  recently  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  in  their  regular  operations 
of  mctking  loans  on  a  btisiness-like  basis  in 
order  to  finance  many  worthwhile  projects 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  a  fact 
we  all  know,  however,  that  other  developed 
countries  have  not  accepted-  their  share  of 
the  financial  responsibility  of  these  lending 
institutions.  As  their  economies  continue  to 
grow,  even  without  consideration  of  what  we 
liave  done  with  military  and  treasiire  to 
foster  that  growth,  why  should  not  they  be 
expected  to  shoulder  more  of  the  burden. 

I  can  no  longer  support  the  "soft-lotux 
windows"  of  these  lending  institutions — 
International  Development  Association  in 
the  case  of  the  World  Bank,  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  These  "win- 
dows" make  loans  at  practically  no  Interest, 
for  30-^0-50  years,  loans  often  repayable  in 
the  currency  of  the  borrowing  country. 

Loans  on  such  terms  are  nothing  more 
than  grants.  Everybody  knows  that.  There- 
fore they  should  be  so  designated,  rather 
than  this  continuing  questionable  and  slick 
effort  to  try  to  sell  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  they  are  "loans.''  and 
that  they  will  be  repaid. 

It  is  argued  that  a  number  of  the  Latin 
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American  nations  are  finding  It  difficult  lo 
service  their  short  and  medium-term  debts, 
also  that  low  Interest,  long  term  loans  are 
the  solution.  As  stated  In  the  minority  views 
filed  by  Senator  Gore  and  myself,  however: 

"This  argument  appears  to  be  a  straight- 
forward one  In  favor  of  encouraging  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  on  a  continental  basis.  If 
this  Is  even  partly  true,  then  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  are  acting  unwisely  In  taking 
on  an  Increasing  volume  of  debts,  and  the 
United  States  U  not  helping  Its  neighbors 
by  underwriting  this  process." 

If  these  countries  continue  to  obtain  these 
soft  loans,  or  disguised  grants,  then  much  of 
the  goal  of  these  International  lending  in- 
stitutions, namely  to  encourage  self-help, 
will  be  meaningless. 

This  trend  of  Increasing  soft  loans  and  de- 
clining hard  loans  was  evidenced  in  the  IDB's 
1966  Annual  report.  That  report  stated  that 
Its  soft  loans  last  year  totaled  $291.3  million, 
up  more  than  $90  million  from  1985.  But 
hard  loans  fell  $21  million  to  $100.9  million. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  balance  of  payments 
effect  of  these  additional  funds  would  be 
delayed  until  the  1970's;  and  that  they  would 
be  relatively  minor,  as  it  Is  estimated  the 
greater  percentage  would  be  tied  to  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

First,  this  argument  would  seem  to  Imply 
that  our  balance  of  payments  will  be  in  a 
more  favorable  position  In  the  1970's — a 
premise  difficult  to  believe  in  view  of  our  18- 
year  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  mounting  costs  Incident  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Second,  In  regard  to  "tled-ald"  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  any  percentage  figure  of 
goods  purchased  In  the  U.S.  can  be  mislead- 
ing, as  It  does  not  take  Into  account  the  so- 
called  substitution  effect.  As  stated  by  an 
Administration  official: 

"It  Is  essential  .  .  .  that  we  demonstrate 
that  otur  commercial  trade  surplus — which  Is 
a  plus  to  our  balance  of  payments — Is  not 
eroded  when  we  contribute  our  goods  and 
services  through  aid.  The  United  States  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  lose  any  commercial 
sales  as  a  result  of  Its  aid  efforts." 

Of  even  more  hnmedlate  Importance  than 
the  balance  of  payments,  however,  are  the 
needs  of  our  own  citizens,  particularly  In 
the  areas  of  education,  employment,  housing 
and  health.  At  a  time  when  these  needs  are 
pressing  and  our  resources  are  limited,  it 
would  seem  that  priorities  should  be  estab- 
lished. As  between  domestic  programs  and 
foreign  aid,  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  domestic 
programs  must  have  the  higher  priority. 

Congress  mxist  accept  and  exercise  Its  re- 
sponsibility, especially  in  that  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems,  serious  for  years,  are 
now  approaching  the  critical  stage. 

Trx  Int^-Ambrican  Devklopment  Bank 

(Statement  by  Senator  Stmincton, 

February   4,    1971) 

ICr.  President,  on  January  11  an  article  In 
the  Washington  Post  noted  a  report  by  the 
staff  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  showing  that  the  Bank  had  lent  some 
$273  million  for  Irrigation  projects  In  Mexico, 
so  many  of  which  have  shown  disappointing 
naxdta. 

Aooordlng  to  the  article,  aod  indicating  the 
wise  warnings  of  ooir  former  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  S«nator  Oore,  the  Bank  has  otften 
been  criticized  for  its  poor  loan-making  pro- 
oedures;  and  these  Mexican  projects  are  but 
one  more  example  of  the  need  for  that  finan- 
cial institution  to  operate  on  a  more  busi- 
nesslike basis. 

The  new  budget  just  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress last  week  Includes  a  request  for  $487 
million  in  supplemental  1971  appropriations 
for  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank; 
also  an  additional  $500  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Especially  considering  the  heavy  and  grow- 


ing financial  problems  now  facing  this  Oov- 
amment,  let  us  hope  that  these  two  requests 
for  nearly  $1  billion,  along  with  requests  for 
funds  for  other  financial  Institutions — es- 
pecially those  with  aof  t-loan  op>eratlons — will 
be  more  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  a]n>ro- 
priate  legislative  committees  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

On  any  basis,  and  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  funds  Is  so  pressing  here 
at  home,  it  Is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
United  States  should  contribute  to  such  un- 
economic development  projects  as  those  out- 
lined In  the  staff  report  with  respect  to 
Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
in  question.  "Bank  Criticizes  Loan  for  Mexi- 
can Project,"  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Bank  CRmcizEs  Loak  for  Mexican  Project 
(By  Charles  K.  Fllnner) 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
discovered  It  has  been  lending  money  to  Irri- 
gate land  where  most  crops  cant  grow  any- 
way— water  or  no  water. 

A  staff  report  circulated  among  bank  offi- 
cials reports  disappointing  results  from  heavy 
bank  lending  for  many  Mexican  irrigation 
projects.  A  draft  of  the  summary  was  ob- 
tained by  United  Press  International. 

The  loans  for  the  projects  number  23  and 
Involve  $273.3  million,  equal  to  7  per  cent  of 
all  the  bank's  lending  and  more  than  half 
of  Its  loans  to  Mexico. 

The  staff  report  says  that  one  of  the  proj- 
ects undertaken  with  the  development  loan 
might  be  successfully  converted  to  fish  farm- 
ing with  some  more  Investment  but  "gale 
force  winds  blow  dally  during  nearly  half  of 
the  year,  restricting  the  adaptability  of  hy- 
brid grains  and  other  crops  which  are  top- 
heavy  and  thus  susceptible  to  blow-downs." 

In  another  case,  the  bank  staff  foxind  that 
Irrigation  was  not  very  successful  because 
the  land  Involved  was  too  hilly  for  the  type 
of  Irrigation  undertaken. 

The  bank  lias  been  criticized  frequentty  for 
Its  weaknesses  In  loan-making  procedures 
which  should  avert  such  uneconomic  devel- 
opment projects. 

The  bank,  mostly  run  by  the  borrowers — 
the  Latin  American  members — ^has  been 
urged  to  get  on  a  more  businesslike  basis 
before. 

It  Is  now  In  a  stage  of  transition.  Its 
original  and  only  president,  Felipe  Herrera, 
a  Chilean,  has  resigned  to  return  to  ChUe. 

The  president-elect,  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena, 
a  former  Mexican  finance  minister,  is  due  to 
take  office  March  1. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  one  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  3  additional 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
put  this  matter  in  focus.  This  country  is 
facing  today  the  gravest  financial  crisis 
it  has  ever  faced.  Yet  we  come  here  with 
a  foreign  aid  bill  which  extends  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  which  the  Senate 
voted  down  on  October  29.  The  total  fig- 
ure in  the  pending  legislation  before  the 
Senate  today,  as  it  has  been  amended  on 
the  floor  is  $3,100,635,000. 

The  pending   amendment   would  do 


simply  this.  Instead  of  appropriating 
$261  million  for  the  Inter- American 
Bank,  it  would  accept  the  House  figure  of 
$150  million.  They  would  still  get  $150 
million,  llie  Inter- American  Bank  would 
still  get  $150  million.  I  point  out  that 
the  United  States  has  put  up  57.9  per- 
cent of  all  the  money  that  has  gone  into 
the  Inter-American  Bank,  leaving  the 
remaining  40-some-odd  percent  to  22 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  laid  great 
stress  on  the  special  operations  fund.  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  has  put  up 
77  percent  of  that  fimd.  Seventy-seven 
percent  of  the  special  operations  fund 
has  been  paid  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
take  tax  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  hard-working  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States  and  turn  that  money  over 
to  foreign  coimtries?  If  we  did  not  have 
this  smashing  deficit,  then  there  would 
be  some  justification  for  it.  There  was 
some  justification  for  it  in  the  past. 

However,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
pointed  out,  this  coimtry  is  in  a  condition 
that  it  has  never  been  in  before.  It  has 
never  been  in  this  position  financially. 
The  worklngman's  dollar  Is  going  down 
and  down  and  is  depreciating  every  day. 
And  why  is  that?  It  is  because  of  the  way 
the  Senate  is  acting  and  the  way  the 
House  has  been  acting  in  the  past  and  the 
way  the  administrations  have  been  acting 
in  the  past. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  face  up  to  this 
and  unless  somewhere  along  the  line  we 
are  going  to  draw  the  line  and  get  the 
United  States  back  on  a  sound  track  fi- 
nancially, the  wage  earners  will  suffer  all 
the  more  by  a  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 

So  if  we  are  not  willing  to  cut  back 
a  little  bit — and  this  does  not  cut  it  all 
out — for  the  Inter-American  Bank,  and 
vote  for  this  figure  of  $150  milion  for  a 
world  international  financial  institution, 
it  seems  to  me  then  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  the  Senate  is  willing  to  cut 
back  on  it,  and  the  debt  is  likely  to  be 
even  more  astonishing  in  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
making  a  gift  here.  We  are  buying  shares 
in  a  bank.  When  the  bank  loans  the 
money  out,  it  gets  the  principal  and  in- 
terest back.  When  we  put  money  in  the 
bank,  we  are  buying  shares  in  the  bank. 
If  the  Inter-American  Bank  lends 
money  out,  it  Is  7  percent  and  8  percent 
money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  If 
we  are  bujriiig  anything  of  any  value  It 
certainly  does  not  reflect  itself  in  this 
staggering  deficit.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
United  States  had  $24.5  billion  in  gold, 
and  owed  $7  billion  in  current  liabilities 
redeemable  in  gold. 

Today  the  United  States  has  some  $10 
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billion  in  gold  and  owes  $35  bllUon  It 
has  pledged  to  redeem  in  gold. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  a  corporation, 
therefore  this  country  is  broke,  com- 
pletely unsolvent.  No  one  In  private 
business  could  think  of  getting  a  loan 
with  a  balance  sheet  like  that. 

The  fact  we  have  been  using  our  print- 
ing presses,  the  excuses  given  for  shovel- 
ing all  this  money  out  of  this  country 
no  longer  add  up.  The  deficit  of  today 
so  proves. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  financiers  and  one  of  the 


most  successful  men  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  says  that  we  are 
bU3rlng  shares  in  the  bank,  as  if  we  were 
buying  shares  in  the  National  City  Bank 
or  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  are  making  a  good  investment  is 
absurd.  The  bank  is  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  giving  the  money  away.  However, 
this  is  not  a  good  investment.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  8  percent  return  on  the 
money,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
anything  back.  This  is  a  mechanism 
for  distributing  the  money  to  Latin 
America.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  believe 
that  we  are  buying  shares  as  If  we  were 
buying  shares  in  the  National  City  Bank 
or  in  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

I  submit  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  not  want  to  deceive  his  colleagues 


by  saying  that  we  are  making  a  good 
Investment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
put  money  in  the  bank,  the  money  Is 
loaned  out  and  Is  repcdd  to  the  bank. 
We  still  have  our  equity  In  the  banks. 
We  are  not  giving  this  money  away.  We 
are  lending  it  out,  and  It  is  paid  back. 
The  bank  is  making  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  a  summary 
statement  of  investments  in  and  loans 
by  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
as  of  December  31,  1970.  This  Is  from 
the  Government.  This  is  an  actusd 
demonstration  of  what  actually 
happened. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  INVESTMENTS  IN  AND  LOANS  BY  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK.  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1970 

[In  mlllioiM  of  dollar*] 


Argentina 345.8 

Barbados 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chlla 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic... 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 


Capital 
subscripti 

Loans  approved 

FS0« 

Total 

Ordi- 

Paid- 

contri- 

paid- 

nary 

Total 

in  1 

butions 

in 

capital 

FSO 

loUl 

345.8 

51.6 

115.1 

166.7 

282.6 

222.7 

505.3 

4  1 

2.1 
4.1 

.4 
9.2 

2.5  . 
13.3  . 

27.8 

82.0 

82.0 

345.8 

51.6 

115.1 

166.7 

395.5 

403.5 

y99.0 

»S.O 

14.2 

31.6 

45.8 

102.3 

151.6 

253.9 

94.9 

14.1 

31.6 

45.7 

141.9 

165.2 

30/.  1 

13.9 

?.n 

4.6 

6.6 

15.3 

34.5 

49.8 

18.5 

2.8 

6.2 

9.0 

6.0 

«.5 

50.5 

18.4 

7.8 

6.2 

9.0 

13.8 

64.4 

78.2 

13.9 

2.1 

4.6 

6.7 

7.0 

15.5 

22.5 

18.5 

2.8 

6.2 

9.0 

11.3 

53.8 

65.1 

13  9 

2.1 
2.1 

4.6 
4.6 

6.7  . 
6.7 

12.3 
46.9 

1?  3 

13.9 

.5 

47.4 

Capital 
subscriptions 


Loans  approved 


FSO  >        Total        Ordi- 
Paid-      contri-        paid-         nary 
Total  im     butions  In      capital         FSO        Total 


Jamaica 18.5  2.8  6.2  8.0 

Mexico 222.3  33.1  74.0  107.1 

Nicaragua , 13.9  2.1  4.6  6.7 

Panama 13.9  2.1  4.6  6.7 

Paraguay 13.9  2.1  4.6  6.7 

Peru 46.3  6.9  15.4  22.3 

Trinidad 13.9  2.1  4.6  6.7 

UnitedStates 1.173.5  150.0  1,800.0  1,950.0 

Uruguay 37.1  5.5  12.3  17.8 

Venezuela 185.3  27.6  61.7  89.3 

Regional 

ToUl 2,763.0  388.5  2,328.0  2,716.5    1,486 


10.9 
228.0 

10.9 

267.9 

495.9 

19.5 

42.9 

62.4 

1.5 

34.2 

35.7 

6.0 

83.6 

89.6 

43.7 

134.1 

177.8 

8.9 

8.9 

47.9 

40.2 

88.1 

104.9 

91.2 

196.1 

18.5 

50.7 

69.2 

0    2,021.6    3,507.6 


■  50  percent  of  Latin  contributions  in  dollars. 


>  $35,600,000  of  Latin  contributions  in  dollars;  rest  in  own  currencies. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  unable 
to  understand  the  apparent  hostility  of 
some  Senators  toward  Latin  America. 
I  realize  that  some  three  or  four  Latin 
American  countries  have  done  things 
which  are  offensive  to  us.  But  there  are 
still  some  16  countries  which  stand  by 
us,  which  cooperate  with  us  fully,  in 
the  United  Nations  and  other  places. 

When  it  is  said  that  none  of  tiie  money 
loaned  by  the  bank  will  come  back  to 
the  United  States,  that  is  absolutely  im- 
true.  Some  will  return  to  some  States, 
none  to  other  States.  I  expect  that  States 
along  the  southern  tier  will  get  more 
benefit  from  it  than  others.  But  why  in 
the  world  are  some  Senators  recom- 
mending the  dumping  of  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  other  coimtries 
and  cutting  down  on  our  most  coopera- 
tive neighbors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  odd  that 
we  seem  to  have  interests  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe  except  the  Western 
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Hemisphere?  There  are  areas  at  our  own 
back  door,  so  to  speak,  areas  where  we 
are  neighbors  one  with  another.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  a  policy  in  Latin 
America  for  all  too  many  years.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  start  to  pay  atten- 
tion. Otherwise,  other  nations  will  step 
in  tuid  may  cause  trouble. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Absolutely.  There  are 
Others  who  would  do  that — let  the  East- 
em  Europe  nations,  the  Asian  nations, 
and  the  African  nations  fix  our  policies 
with  Latin  America,  rather  than  our- 
selves doing  it.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  we  reserve  the  right  to  have  bi- 
lateral dealings  with  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  otherwise  we 
will  not  have  many  friends  left  on  this 
earth. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  this  money  will 
come  back  to  Vermont,  but  that  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  me.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Nation.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  of  it  will  come 
back  to  Montana.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in 
our  interest,  I  think,  that  we  pay  some 
attention  to  the  countries  of  our  own 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  think  that  by  our 
paying  attention  to  the  coimtries  of  this 
hemisphere,  that  those  who  have  had 
properties  expropriated  will  stand  a  far 
better  chance  to  receive  compensation 
for  them  than  by  our  welshing  on  Latin 


America,  giving  them  nothing,  and 
forcing  them  into  allismces  elsewhere. 

I  say  let  us  be  friendly  with  those  who 
have  been  friendly  with  us,  and  not  turn 
our  friends  over  to  those  who  at  this 
point  are  trying  to  do  everything  they 
cam  to  downgrade  us  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  not  directed  against  any 
country  in  Latin  America;  it  is  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  and  wage 
earners  of  this  coimtry  who  have  to  pay 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  occurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btrd).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravbl)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttsoh),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Soutli  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKiE),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fiirther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  Is  absent  on 
offlcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellhon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are  detained  on  official 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  36, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 

(No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS — 36 


Allen 

Anderson 

Bible 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cook 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 


Aiken 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dole 

Pong 

Grlffln 

Harris 


Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Gambrell 

Ooldwater 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

NAYS — 46 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

Splpng 

Stennls 

Syinl^gton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Pell 

Percy 

Rlblcoflr 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Allott 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Gravel 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Hartke  Miller 

Humphrey  Mundt 

Jackson  Muskie 

Magnuson  Saxbe 

McGee  Scott 

McGovern  Taft 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

or,^:.?^^-  ^  ™°''®  ^  ^*y  tl^t  moUon 
on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
fi^.^  T^f  ^  in  a  moment  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  but  before  I  do  so  I  should 

?rnr„^,r1*^**  "°'"^°*  ^  ^hc  Senator 
Jho?,?""°*,!  to  call  up  an  amendment,  so 
that  it  can  be  made  the  pending  business. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    865 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  President.  I  call  up  an  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  leglstotive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (No. 
865)  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  '•»176,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "9225,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  appropriated  under  thla 
paragraph  shaU  not  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion In  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
centum  of  all  contributions  (Including  con- 
tributions in  cash  and  the  value  of  food  and 
In-kind  contributions)  provided  for  such 
relief  and  rehabilitation  by  any  person,  orga- 
nization, or  government". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


MR.    KISSINGER,    THE    STATE    DE- 
PARTMENT AND  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  a 
front  page  story  by  Terrence  Smith  with 
the  heading  "Kissinger  Links  Aid  Bill 
to  Ta^ks."  I  will  quote  the  two  most 
pertinent  paragraphs: 

Mr.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  adviser 
for  national  security,  told  an  unpubllcized 
meeting  of  reUtlves  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  last  Friday  that  the  unexpected  Sen- 
ate defeat  of  the  aid  measure  might  have  led 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  believe  that  United 
States  economic  support  for  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment would  be  ended  shortly  without  any 
concession  by  Hanoi  in  the  negotiations. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Senate  vote  the 
North  Vietnamese  suddenly  reversed  them- 
selves and  <i)Bclined  to  send  a  member  of  the 
Politburo  to  a  meeting  scheduled  for  Nov.  20. 

Mr.  President,  this  report.  If  true,  is 
most  disturbing,  especially  while  Con- 
gress is  still  considering  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation. It  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
brand  in  the  public's  mind  those  of  us 
who  oppose  some  aspects  of  foreign  aid 
as  something  less  than  good  Americans 
who  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  President's  peace  over- 
ture. Mr.  Kissinger  offers  no  proof  of 
his  charge.  The  public  is  being  asked  to 
accept  it  as  faith  as  they  have  been  asked 
to  swallow  so  many  other  charges  that 
have  emanated  in  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  miserable  war. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  appro- 
priate for  Mr.  Kissinger  to  have  made 
this  charge  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  than  before  a 
group  of  relatives  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  report  states  that  the  meeting  at 
which  he  spoke  was : 

One  of  a  serlesj^pf  sessions  he  has  held 
with  them  (the  relatives)  during  the  last 
year  to  explain  the  administration's  policy 
on  the  war. 

Dr.  Kissinger  can  brief  the  press  and 
talk  to  private  groups  but  he  will  not 
meet  with  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
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tlons  Committee.  It  is  Inmic  that  the 
President's  top  foreign  policy  adviser  will 
answer  questions  from  a  TASS  or  AP 
correspondent  but  not  those  which  trou- 
ble members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Dr.  Kissinger  will  not  make  himself 
available  to  Congress  but  other  White 
House  ofBcials  do.  There  is  at  least  some 
dialog  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress  on  domestic  affairs.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  members  of  the  Cbuncll  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  President's  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  and 
other  White  House  officials  regularly 
make  themselves  available  to  congres- 
sional committees.  Only  yesterday  the 
head  of  the  President's  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy,  Clay  T.  White- 
head, testified  before  the  Ctonstitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  on  a  matter  about 
which  the  White  House  wanted  to  ex- 
press its  views.  I  see  no  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  tolerate  a  situation  where 
the  White  House  can  pick  and  choose 
who,  when,  and  where  it  will  permit 
Presidential  advisers  to  testify  before 
Cwigress. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  handles 
of  power  throughout  the  Government  are 
being  centralized  in  the  White  House  at 
a  rapid  pace.  Our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  is  being  fast  eroded  in  the  proc- 
ess and  both  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  the  losers.  In  this  connection, 
a  trip  I  have  just  completed  around  the 
world  convinces  me  that  this  mvestlng 
of  great  power  In  the  hands  of  a  White 
House  staff  member  who  briefs  the  press 
and  various  groui>s  on  and  off  the  rec- 
ord, but  refuses  to  appear  before  the 
Congress,  is  seriously  crippling  the  pres- 
tige of  the  State  Department,  to  the 
point  the  effectiveness  of  our  Ambassa- 
dors, In  the  mam  able  and  dedicated 
public  serv£mts,  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  wish  to 
make  two  observations.  The  Senate  de- 
feated the  foreign  aid  bill  on  October  29. 
Dr.  Kissinger  allegedly  said  that  this  de- 
feat was  a  factor  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
decision  to  cancel  the  meeting  scheduled 
for  November  20.  Notice  of  Le  Due  Tho's 
Illness,  and  cancellation  of  the  meeting, 
was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  United 
States  by  the  North  Vietnamese  on  No- 
vember 17.  Yet  by  November  11  the  Sen- 
ate, through  the  leadership  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
had  already  revived  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  passed  bills  for  both  economic 
and  military  aid.  The  dead  aid  program 
was  revived  a  week  before  the  United 
States  wsis  notified  that  Le  Due  Tho 
would  not  appear  on  the  20th. 

Also,  accordmg  to  a  report  m  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  the  North  Viet- 
namese did  not  cut  off  negotiations,  as 
the  White  House  would  have  the  public 
believe,  but  was  willmg  to  contmue  dis- 
cussions at  the  workmg  level.  The  news 
article  states: 

Neither  Mr.  Kissinger  nor  any  other  ad- 
ministration offlcial,  however,  has  explained 
why  it  was  not  possible  to  have  some  lower- 
ranking  United  States  offlcial,  such  as  WU- 
llam  J.  Porter,  the  chief  of  the  United  States 
negotiating  team   In   Paris,   meet  with  Mr. 
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Tbuy  80  as  to  sustain  the  momentum  of  the 
talks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
of  the  news  articles  to  which  I  referred 
pnnted  to  the  Record  at  this  potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Kissinger  Links  Aid  Biu.  to  Talks,  Sats  De- 
feat BT  Senate  Was  a  Factor  in  Suspen- 
sion OF  Secret  Parley  in  Paris 
(By  Terence  Smith) 

Washington,  February  2. — Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer has  expressed  the  view  that  the  Sen- 
ate defeat  of  the  foreign  aid  blU  last  Oct.  29 
was  among  a  number  of  factors  that  led  to 
the  suspension  of  the  secret  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam 
in  November. 

Mr.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  adviser  for 
national  security,  told  an  unpubllcized  meet- 
ing of  relatives  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
last  Friday  that  the  unexpected  Senate  de- 
feat of  the  aid  measure  might  have  led  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  believe  that  United 
States  economic  support  for  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment would  be  ended  shortly  without  any 
concession  by  Hanoi  In  the  negotiations. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Senate  vote  the 
North  Vietnamese  suddenly  reversed  them- 
selves and  declined  to  send  a  member  of  the 
Politburo  to  a  meeting  schedvded  for  Nov.  20. 

Mr.  Kissinger  addressed  the  relatives  In  a 
private  meeting  at  the  White  House  last  Fri- 
day. It  was  one  of  a  series  of  sessions  he  has 
held  with  them  during  the  last  year  to  ex- 
plain the  administration's  policy  on  the  war. 

In  other  conversations  in  the  last  week  Mr. 
Kissinger  has  reportedly  expressed  the  view 
that  many  factors  may  have  Influenced  the 
North  Vietnamese  decision.  Including  these: 

The  negative  international  reaction  to  the 
one-man  South  Vietnamese  election  on  Oct. 
3.  North  Vietnam  may  have  believed  that  the 
spectacle  of  an  uncontested  election  might 
reignlte  antiwar  sentiment  In  the  United 
States  and  erode  support  for  President  Nix- 
on's continued  backing  of  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu. 

The  pace  of  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  troops.  The  withdrawals  announced 
during  the  period  may  have  persiiaded  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  the  American  in- 
volvement was  headed  toward  an  early  con- 
clusion regardless  of  the  progress  of  the 
Paris  talks. 

Implicit  In  the  theory  that  the  defeat  of 
the  aid  bill  may  have  contributed  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  reversal  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  bipartisan  coalition — antiwar  sen- 
ators, liberals  dlsUlusloned  with  foreign  aid. 
and  fiscal  conservatives — might  have  Inad- 
vertantly created  obstacles  to  the  secret 
peace  talks. 

Perhaps  to  avoid  that  implication,  Mr. 
Kissinger  has  declined  to  speculate  in  public 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  motive  In  announc- 
ing that  Le  Due  Tho,  a  senior  Politburo 
member,  was  unable  to  attend  the  Nov.  20 
session  because  of  illness.  The  United  States 
responded  that  the  meeting  could  serve  no 
useful  purpose  without  him,  the  theory  being 
that  lower-level  officials  could  not  make  sub- 
stantive decisions. 

Hanoi  did  offer  to  send  Xuan  Thuy,  the 
head  of  its  Paris  negotiating  team,  but  the 
United  States  declined.  As  a  result  each  side 
has  accused  the  other  of  breaking  off  and 
thereby  deadlocking  the  talks. 

It  was  on  Nov.  17,  three  weeks  after  the 
defeat  of  the  aid  bill  and  while  the  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  program  was  still  raging, 
that  North  Vietnam  advised  the  United  States 
that  Mr.  Tho  was  ill.  A  reduced  version  of  the 
measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  sent  to  the  White  House  on 
Jan.  25. 


Mr.  Kissinger  outlined  his  views  during  a 
two-hour  questlon-and-answer  session  with 
25  wives  and  relatives  of  prisoners  In  the 
Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White  House.  His 
audience  Included  the  leauers  of  the  major 
organizations  of  prisoners'  families.  Includ- 
ing the  board  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Mitwing 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

According  to  a  soiu-ce  familiar  with  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Kissinger  was  applauded.  Later 
he  was  thanked  on  behalf  of  the  families  for 
his  efforts  over  the  past  30  months,  disclosed 
last  week  by  the  President,  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  war. 

The  families  were  asked  to  hold  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's remarks  In  strict  confidence. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  two-hour  session, 
it  was  said,  Mr.  Kissinger  briefed  them  on  the 
secret  negotiations,  which  began  in  August, 
1969,  repeating  much  of  what  he  said  at  bis 
news  conference  last  Wednesday. 

He  reportedly  stressed  the  flexibility  of  the 
new  eight-point  American  peace  proposal, 
which  includes  a  plan  under  which  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  would  agree  to  resign  30 
days  in  advance  of  a  new  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  the  Administration's 
flexible  approach,  Mr.  Kissinger  is  reported 
to  have  said:  "If  the  30-day  time  period  is 
too  short,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  alter- 
natives. If  the  North  Vietnamese  propose  40 
days,  or  50  days,  we  are  not  going  to  walk  out 
of  the  room." 

It  was  said  that  Mr.  Kissinger  also  stressed, 
as  he  had  in  public,  that  North  Vietnam  had 
been  stanch  In  Its  demand  that  the  United 
States  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
Thleu  Government  as  part  of  any  agreement 
involving  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

He  noted,  the  account  continued,  that  the 
Vietcong  spokesman  in  Paris,  expecting  that 
President  Nixon  would  offer  in  his  speech  last 
Tuesday  to  set  a  timetable  for  withdrawal  In 
exchange  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners, 
had  rejected  the  Idea  in  advance.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer cited  that  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  other  side  would  require  polit- 
ical concessions  as  well  as  military  ones  in 
exchange  for  the  prisoners'  release. 


U.S.  Releases  Its  Own  Text  of  Hanoi 

Peace  Proposals 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Washington,  February  1. — ^The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration today  released  Its  own  text  of 
the  nine-point  peace  proposal  It  received 
from  North  Vietnam  last  June  26  and  re- 
iterated Its  willingness  to  try  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  Its  provisions. 

Except  for  minor  grammatical  differences, 
the  text  Is  virtually  Identical  with  the  ver- 
sion made  public  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
In  Paris  yesterday  and  published  today  In 
The  New  York  Times. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  White  House 
press  secretary,  Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  said  that 
"of  course"  the  United  States  was  willing 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese plan.  "It  has  been  on  the  table  for 
months  and  that  is  what  we  have  been  ne- 
gotiating about,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Zlegler  also  acknowledged  that  Henry 
A.  Klssenger,  the  President's  adviser  on  na- 
tional security,  had  turned  down  a  North 
Vietnamese  proposal  that  he  meet  alone 
secretly  with  Xuan  Thuy,  the  head  of  Hanoi's 
delegation  at  the  peace  talks,  in  Paris  on  Nov. 
20.  Bis  contention  was  that  the  negotiation 
could  not  be  productive  unless  the  North 
Vietnamese  minister  was  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  Hanoi's  political   leadership. 

negotiations  deadlocked 
At  the  same  time,  Administration  sources 
said,  the  North  Vietnamese  failed  to  respond 
to  an  American  suggestion  that  they  send 
another  member  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Politburo  in  place  of  Le  Due  Tho,  a  senior 


Polltbiiro  member,  who  was  reported  ill  at 
the  time.  They  also  failed  to  empower  Mr. 
Tbuy  to  make  substantive  decisions  In  the 
private  talks,  the  sources  said. 

Thus,  from  the  record  as  revealed  by  both 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  North  Viet- 
nam, it  appears  that  it  was  Hanoi  that  cut  off 
the  secret  negotiations  at  the  Politburo  level 
and  the  United  States  that  declined  to  con- 
tinue them  at  the  working  level. 

The  net  result  was  that  the  private  negoti- 
ation between  the  two  sides,  which  had  been 
under  way  since  August,  1969,  settled  Into  a 
deadlock  that  stUl  continues. 

ACCUSATION    BT    HANOI 

The  question  of  which  side  was  responsible 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  Nov.  20  meeting 
was  raised  yesterday  when  a  spokesman  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  in  Paris 
charged  at  a  news  conference  that  it  was  the 
United  States  that  had  cut  off  the  talks. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  televised  address  to 
the  nation  last  Tuesday,  asserted  that  it  was 
the  North  Vietnamese  who  had  "called  off" 
the  Nov.  20  meeting.  He  noted  In  the  speech 
that  Mr.  Kissinger  had  met  seven  times  In 
Paris  with  Mr.  Tho  and  Mr.  Thuy,  and  five 
times  with  Mr.  Thuy  alone. 

The  rationale  for  the  American  refusal  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Thuy  alone  on  Nov.  26  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Kissinger  In  his  news  con- 
ference last  Wednesday.  He  said  that  on  Nov. 
17,  three  days  before  the  scheduled  meeting, 
North  Vietnam  advised  Washington  that  Mr. 
Tho  was  111. 

"Now  everyone  who  has  been  engaged  in 
these  negotiations  knows  that  In  bis  absence 
no  major  change  can  occur,"  Mr.  Kissinger 
said,  referring  to  Mr.  Tho. 

"We  tested  it  ourselves  in  our  experience 
by;  meeting  five  times  with  Minister  Xuan 
Thuy,  It  Is  simply  a  fact  of  the  power  rela- 
tionship in  Hanoi,  that  Le  Due  Tho,  being  a 
member  of  the  Politburo,  has  authority  that 
no  offlcial  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has." 

Neither  Mr.  Kissinger  nor  any  other  Ad- 
ministration official,  however,  has  explained 
why  it  was  not  possible  to  have  some  lower- 
ranking  United  States  official,  such  as  William 
J.  Porter,  the  chief  of  the  United  States  nego- 
tiating team  in  Paris,  meet  with  Mr.  Thuy 
so  as  to  sustain  the  momentum  of  the  talks. 

A  precedent  for  this  was  established  on 
Oct.  11,  when  an  offlcial  other  than  Mr.  Kis- 
singer— the  Administration  has  declined  to 
reveal  who — ^presented '  the  latest  and  most 
comprehenslnve  of  the  American  plans  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Instead  of  offering  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Kissinger,  the  United  States  replied  on  Nov. 
19  that  in  light  of  Mr.  Tho's  Illness,  "no  point 
would  be  served  by  a  meeting." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  brtoging  to  our  attention 
this  statement  by  Dr.  Kisstoger.  We  all 
know  Dr.  Kissinger  as  an  extremely  able 
man.  He  is  so  able,  to  fact,  that  Mr.  Buch- 
wald  says  there  must  be  five  of  him.  He 
does  so  much  work  and  moves  so  rapidly 
that  he  thinks  there  must  be  five  Henry 
Kissingers.  He  does  give  that  impressiMi. 

Mr.  President,  this  system  is  a  subver- 
sion of  our  constitutional  processes.  If 
the  Senate  wishes  to  give  up  any  signifi- 
cant participation  to  our  foreign  policy, 
of  course  we  can  do  it,  but  I  thtok  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  raises  a  very  im- 
portant question,  and  that  we  must 
ftod — if  we  totend  to  keep  some  of  the 
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influence  which  the  Constitution  gives 
to  this  body — ways  to  bring  Mr.  Kis- 
singer before  the  Senate. 

It  does  seem  absurd  that  he  makes  the 
remark  attributed  to  him  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  When  he 
does  so,  he  is  no  longer  an  actual  per- 
sonal adviser  of  the  President;  he  Is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  When^<visitors  come  to  this  town 
from  abroad  who  are  interested  in  what 
our  policy  is.  I  am  told,  both  directly  by 
some  of  them  and  by  others  who  are 
mutual  friends,  that  the  person  they 
want  to  see  is  Mr.  Kissinger.  They  want 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Kissinger  to 
find  out  what  is  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  know  that  is  the  place 
to  find  it. 

Take  ambassadors.  It  was  said  the 
other  day  that  the  Norwegians  are  con- 
sidering abolishing  many  of  their  ambas- 
sadors. I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in 
that  approach.  We  have  two  ambassa- 
dors in  Paris,  but  the  President  does  not 
use  either  of  them  to  negotiate  seriously. 
He  sends  Mr.  Kissinger  to  Paris  12  times 
to  talk  to  Xuan  Thuy  and  Le  Due  Tho, 
the  two  principal  men.  What  good  does  It 
do  to  have  two  ambassadors  there?  To 
entei-tain  visiting  Senators?  It  would  be 
much  cheaper  just  to  give  the  Senators 
an  entertainment  allowance  and  let  them 
go  to  the  Orion  Hotel  or  somewhere. 

The  State  Department's  operation 
abroad  is  enormously  expensive  and 
serves  little  useful  purpose  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  these  days.  It  is 
most  ridiculous  to  maintain  a  State  De- 
partment of  10  or  12  thousand  people,  at 
a  cost  of  $4  or  $5  himdred  million  which 
does  not  have  any  real  function,  all  its 
functions  having  been  transferred  to  the 
National  Security  Coimcil.  But  this  is 
what  has  happened.  This  latest  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Kissinger,  I  think,  bears  that 
out.  And  he  makes  this  statement  without 
any  opportimity  for  us  to  refute  it.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
bringing  it  to  the  Senate's  attention. 

I  still  do  not  know  what  we  can  do.  be- 
cause the  Senate  refuses  to  use  the  power 
it  has,  the  power  of  the  purse,  to  bring 
any  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Executive 
to  allow  participation  of  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  know  what  we  can  do,  but  I  share  the 
Senator's  views  about  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  oiu-  doing  something  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  constitutional  system 
of  government. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  All  the  people 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  other  coun- 
tries now  know  how  this  situation  has 
been  developing,  because  of  the  release  of 
the  Anderson  papers.  Whether  fortunate 
or  unfortunate,  people  in  oiu-  land  and 
other  lands  now  have  the  facts  as  to  Just 
how  our  foreign  policy  is  conducted  to- 
day. This  is  all  being  watched  carefully, 
by  the  people  abroad  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  by  those  in  foreign  coimtries. 

I  have  nothing  but  good  will  for  Dr. 
Kissinger.  He  is  a  bright  man  with  an 
excellent  intellectual  backgroimd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  Senator  5  additional 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 


Mr.  SYMINQTON.  When  you  go  to 
this  degree  in  eliminating  the  State  De- 
partment from  high  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
stated,  in  effect,  you  have  changed  the 
nature  of  our  Government. 

Again,  on  my  recent  trip  several  people 
asked,  "If  I  come  to  Washington,  do  you 
think  I  would  be  able  to  see  Dr.  Kissing- 
er?" No  one  mentioned  anybody  else. 

We  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  read  about  these  changes  in 
organizational  structure  and  functioning 
in  the  newspapers.  I  would  hope  that 
sometliing  is  done  to  put  the  State  De- 
partment back  in  the  same  respected 
position  it  once  had  in  our  Government. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12067)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  yester- 
day's debate  on  the  foreign-aid  bill,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  asked  a  question 
concerning  OPIC's  involvement  in  Chile 
which  was  not  fully  answered  in  the  sub- 
sequent debate.  ^ 

I  have  received  some  material  on  the 
Chilean  situation  that  will  shed  some 
light  on  this  question  wiiich  is  of  such 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Material  I  am  submitting  is  a  letter 
from  OPIC  President  Brad  Mills  on  the 
status  of  the  controversial  Anaconda 
claim. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Senator 
FoNG  will  place  additional  material  in  the 
Record  on 

First,  OPIC  earnings;  | 

Second,  OPIC  reserves; 

Third,  OPIC  appropriation  requests; 

Fourth.  OPIC  claims;  and 

Fifth.  OPIC  fee  structure. 

Tliis  material  will  help  to  answer  many 
of  the  questions  now  raised. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Febritakt  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

David  M.  Abshlre,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  for  the  State  De- 
partment, has  asked  us,  by  forwarding  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  you,  to  comment  further  on 
the  current  Chilean  situation  and  In  partic- 
ular the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration's expropriation  insurance  coverage 
of  Investments  of  Anaconda  Company  in  the 
Chilean  copper  mining  industry.  Since  your 
constituent,  Mr.  George  T.  Wright,  on  whose 
behalf  Mr.  Abshlre  wrote  you,  is  a  stock- 
holder m  Anaconda,  I  can  understand  bis 
concern. 

In  1971  a  number  of  investments  of  n.S. 
companies  in  Chile  were  taken  over  by  the 
Chilean  Oovernment.  OPIC  is  making  every 
effort  to  help  Its  insured  Investors  to  work 
out  equitable  settlements  where  possible. 

With  respect  to  Anaconda,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (OPIC's  prede- 
cessor agency)  Issued  three  contracts  in  1967 
providing  for  Insurance  against  expropria- 


tion of  certain  new  Investments  by  Anaconda 
and  its  subsidiaries  in  the  Chuqulcamata,  El 
Salvador  and  Exotica  copper  mines  in  Chile. 
The  Chuqulcamata  contract  and  the  El  Sal- 
vador contract  were  issued  with  respect  to 
equity  investments  in  the  total  amount  of 
approximately  $160  mlUion.  The  maximum 
coverage  under  the  contracts  totalled  approx- 
imately $235  million. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  contracts 
(the  contract  years  ending  December  28, 
1968,  and  December  28,  1969)  Anaconda,  as 
was  permitted  imder  the  contracts,  elected 
"stand-by"  coverage  rather  than  electing  to 
pay  the  much  higher  premium  for  "cur- 
rent" coverage.  The  efTect  of  stand-by  cov- 
erage was  that  there  was  no  insurance  pro- 
tection In  force  against  events  such  as  ex- 
propriation occurring  during  the  contract 
years  in  question.  In  1969  Anaconda  agreed 
to  seU  its  entire  Interest  In  Chuqulcamata 
and  El  Salvador  to  the  Government  of  Chile. 

A  majority  eqiUty  Interest  (61%)  was 
transferred  Immediately,  and  the  remaining 
49%  equity  interest  was  agreed  to  be  trans- 
ferred between  1973  and  1981,  at  a  time  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Government  of  Chile.  Ana- 
conda has  stated  that  It  agreed  to  the  sale, 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Oovernment  of  Chile, 
in  order  to  avoid  expropriation  of  Its  entire 
Interest. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
advised  Anaconda  in  1969  that  it  considered 
that  no  coverage  continued  under  the  con- 
tracts. AID  emphasized  that  If  the  sale  was 
deemed  exproprlatory.  it  was  not  covered  be- 
cause coverage  had  not  been  kept  on  cur- 
rent status;  and  that  If  it  were  volimtary, 
tho  transformation  of  the  mining  enter- 
prises from  private  V£.  control  to  govern- 
ment-controlled companies  without  prior 
AID  consent  contravened  the  terms  of  in- 
surance coverage. 

Companla  Mlnera  Exotica  SJi.  was  not  af- 
fected by  the  1969  sale  transaction,  and 
there  is  thus  no  dispute  as  to  the  Insur- 
ance coverage  for  Anaconda's  equity  invest- 
ments in  Exotica  of  ai^roxlmately  $11  mU- 
lion.  There  Is.  however,  a  dispute  with  re- 
spect to  approximately  $11  million  of  ad- 
ditional coverage  under  such  contract  relat- 
ing to  debt.  The  debt  coverage  was  with 
respect  to  a  loan  by  Anaconda  to  Exotica. 
In  1970  the  Insured  loan  was  paid  and  a 
new  loan  was  obtained  from  a  bank,  with 
Anaconda  becoming  contingently  liable  as 
gxiarantor.  This  was  done  without  notice  to 
AID.  It  is  OPIC's  position  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  insurance  contract  this  resulted 
in  a  termination  of  coverage,  and  that  the 
Insurance  coverage  does  not  extend  to  Ana- 
conda's contingent  liability  as  a  guarantor 
of  the  bank  loan. 

If  controversies  arising  out  of  the  contracts 
of  guaranty  are  not  settled  by  negotiation. 
the  contract  terms  provide  for  binding  arbi- 
tration In  accordance  with  the  then  prevail- 
ing rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  24  years  these  investment  Insur- 
ance programs  have  operated,  they  have 
helped  to  mobilize  over  $5  billion  of  private 
T7.S.  investment  in  lesser  developed  countries 
around  the  world.  A  little  over  $4  mUlion  has 
been  paid  out  in  claims  to  date.  OFIC  Insur- 
ance contract  obligations  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  by  substantial  OPIC  re- 
sources. While  the  situation  In  ChUe  faces 
OPIC  with  the  prospect  of  sizeable  Insurance 
claims,  OPIO  has  approximately  $100  million 
In  reserves  and  retained  earnings  currently 
available  to  cover  insurance  claims  without 
Congressional  appropriation  action. 

I  hope  this  detailed  explanation  will  be 
of  assistance  to  your  constituent.  If  we  can 
be  of  any  further  help,  please  feel  free  to 
call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

[s]  BsADFOBo  Mnxs. 
Bradford  MUU 
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Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort 
to  provide  my  colleagues  with  a  complete 
and  well-balanced  pictiure  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  backgroimd  fact^'^eets  on  OPIC 
earnings.  OPIC  reserves,  OPIC  appro- 
priation requests.  OPIC  claims,  OPIC  fee 
stnicture.  OPIC  risk  management,  and 
the  need  for  confidence  in  the  insurance 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  back- 
ground fact  sheets  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Earnings 

OPIC's  primary  source  o<f  income  Is  from 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  U.S.  Investors 
for  their  insurance  coverage. 

The  Insiirance  program  has  earned  frotn 
insured  U.S.  overseas  Investments  $140  mil- 
lion since  Its  inception  In  1948.  contributing 
this  amount  to  the  Federal  Budget,  and  help- 
ing the  TJ£.  balance  of  payments. 

The  rate  of  earnings,  net  of  expenses  but 
excluding  claims,  has  been  rising  stetidlly 
over  the  past  several  fiscal  years.  For  exam- 
ple, In  fiscal  1970  net  earnings  were  $21.3 
mllUon;  in  fiscal  1971,  $25.9  mllUon;  and  for 
fiscal  1972  net  earnings  of  $32  million  are 
budgeted. 

The  earnings  of  OPIC,  since  July  1969,  are 
Invested  in  U.S.  government  bonds.  Had  the 
full  $140  milUon  of  fee  Income  received  for 
the  21  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  OPIC 
been  permitted  to  be  Invested,  It  would  have 
earned  an  additionaJ  $40  mlUlon  which 
would  have  been  available  for  OPIC's  reserves. 

With  modest  appropriations  to  supple- 
ment Its  earnings,  OPIC  would,  in  the  next 
few  years,  be  able  to  build  up  an  insurance 
reserve  adequate  to  meet  reasonably  antic- 
ipated claims,  short  of  a  catastrophic  loss 
caused  by  wide^read  war  or  uncompensated 
expropriations  of  U.S.  investments  through- 
out one  or  more  major  developing  countries. 

Reserves 
OPIC's  reserves  as  of  December  31.  1971. 
are  as  foUows: 

1.  Insurance  reserves — $85  million; 

2.  Guaranty  reserves — $70  million.  (This 
figure  is  largely  determined  by  the  statutory 
requirement  that  the  corporation  maintain 
a  fractional  reserve  of  25%  against  outstand- 
ing guaranties) ; 

3.  UnaUocated  earnings — $23  million. 
The  Insurance  program  has  earned  $140 

mUllon  In  fees  from  U.S.  Investors  since  Its 
Inception  in  1948.  In  FY  1970  Congress  trans- 
ferred $50  million  of  earned  reserves  to  the 
AID  housing  guaranty  program.  (In  fiscal 
1968  Congress  also  rescinded  $200  million  in 
Treasury  Borrowing  Authority  which  had 
been  available  to  provide  prompt  payment  of 
Insurance  claims) . 

The  requested  $25  million  In  i4)propriated 
reserves  would  raise  amounts  avaUable  for 
the  Insurance  reserve  to  approximately  $110 
million  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Appropriation  Rzqttests 

In  fiscal  1970  OPIC  requested  $75  million 
for  reserves;  $37.5  million  was  appropriated. 
In  fiscal  1971  OPIC's  request  for  $37.6  mil- 
lion was  again  reduced  by  50%  to  18.7  mll- 
Uon. Had  OPIC's  requests  been  approved  by 
Congress  an  additional  $56.26  million  would 
have  been  available  to  augment  the  current 
insurance  reserve.  The  request  for  FT  1972. 
approved  by  the  House.  Is  for  $25  million. 

In  the  President's  fiscal  1973  budget,  $85 
million  Is  requested  for  OPIC  reserves.  This 
figure  is  based  on  replacing  the  $50  mlUlon  In 
earned  fees,  which  was  transferred  by  Con- 
gress to  the  AID  housing  guaranty  program 
in  Hsca\  1970.  plus  $10  million  of  interest  on 
this  Income  which  would  have  been  earned 


bad  It  been  Invested  by  OPIC,  plxis  a  new  ap- 
propriation request  of  $36  mUllon. 

Claims 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Investment  In- 
surance program  in  1948  only  $4ii  million, 
net  of  recoveries,  has  been  paid  In  Insurance 
claims. 

This  historical  experience  Is  subjected  to 
change,  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  Insur- 
ance portfolio,  and  experience  gained  In  ne- 
gotiated settlements  of  investment  disputes. 

As  of  December  31, 1971.  21  claims  totaling 
a  face  value  of  $250  mUllon  had  been  filed 
with  OPIC.  The  bulk  of  this  amount  Is  rep- 
resented by  two  large  claims:  one  for  $104 
mlUlon  against  expropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company's 
investment  In  ChUe;  another  for  $84.6  mil- 
lion for  the  expropriation  of  the  Kennecott 
Copper  Company's  Investment  in  ChUe's  El 
Tenlente  mine. 

There  are  indications  that  negotiations 
between  Insured  U.S.  Investors  and  host 
country  governments  may  lead  to  settle- 
ments which  would  substantlaUy  reduce  or 
eliminate  many  of  these  claims,  Including 
the  two  largest  ones  cited  above. 

Even  if  not,  OPIC  is  liable  to  cover  only 
the  actual  amount  of  the  investment,  which 
in  a  number  of  cases  is  less  than  the  current 
face  value  of  the  insurance. 

OPIC  Fee  Stbtjcttjbe 
OPIC  Increased  Its  insurance  fee  rates  by 
nearly  60%  last  March  from  1%%  to  1.5% 
per  annum.  The  problem  here  Is  to  arrive  at 
the  soundest  possible  fee  structure  which 
wUl  maintain  the  Investment  Incentive  na- 
ture of  the  program  intended  by  Congress. 
U.S.  businesses  are  competing  for  the  larg- 
est potential  markets  In  the  world  against 
other  Industrialized  countries,  most  of  which 
offer  their  Investors  lower  rates,  and  greater 
protection  than  OPIC.  For  example,  the  com- 
parable rate  of  investment  Insurance  tn 
Germany  and  Japan  Is  V^  of  1%  per  year. 

Risk  Management 
OPIC  has  begun  to  explore  ways  In  which 
the  politic^  risks  of  Investment  In  develop- 
ing oountrfes  can  be  more  fully  shared  by 
the  InvesttHB  themselves,  by  other  countries, 
and  by  private  Insurers.  OPIC  haa  adopted 
a  number  of  guldeUnes  aimed  at  reducing 
Its  expo6\ire  to  poUtlcal  risks,  partlcvUarly 
in  large  and  sensitive  projects  such  as  ex- 
tractive Industries.  Just  recently  OPIC  was 
able  to  reinsure  some  $250  mUUon — or  10% 
of  Its  maximum  current  insurance  Uability 
with  Lloyds  of  London,  and  is  attempting  to 
seU  an  additional  $250  million  In  the  Ameri- 
can, European  and  Japanese  markets.  In  this 
connection.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
when  OPIC  asked  Lloyds  what  It  should  do  to 
reduce  Its  poUtical  risk  exposure  and  attract 
even  larger  private  underwriters  the  answer 
came  back:  "sell  more  insurance  In  more 
places.' 


Need 


L 


iR  Confidence  in  the  Insurance 
Program 


OPIC  must  have  a  program  which  inspires 
confidence  of  U.S.  investors — many  of  them 
smaller  and  medium-sized — to  have  thelr 
valld  claims  paid  promptly.  To  the  smaller 
buslnesfiman  it  is  especially  true  that  "time 
19  money"  and  long  delays  In  receiving  valid 
claims  payments  could  destroy  their  confi- 
dence In  the  program.  Further.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  companies  with  whom 
tho  government  of  ChUe  has  Indicated  Its 
willingness  to  talk  settlement  are  those 
which  hold  valid  OPIC  investment  insurance 
coverage.  PYom  this  it  can  be  argued  that 
OPIC  insurance  can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  a  negotiated  settlement  in  such 
cases. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  supfwrt  of  the  Export- 


Import  Bank  and  the  excellent  contribu- 
tioD  that  it  has  made  to  supporting  U.S. 
exports  and  helping  our  Nation's  balance 
of  payments. 

Over  the  past  37  years,  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  export  sales  have  been  made 
which  would  have  been  lost  without  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  And  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  export  sales  have  been  financed 
through  the  private  banlung  sector 
which  were  only  financed  by  our  Nation's 
commercial  banks  because  Eximbank 
was  willing  to  guarantee  repayment  of 
these  loans.  These  export  sales  would 
not  have  been  made  without  Eximbank's 
help. 

The  millions  of  jobs  that  they  repre- 
sent are  located  in  every  State  of  the 
Union — on  farms,  in  small  business,  and 
in  large  corporations. 

Eximbank  loans  are  approved  by  mem- 
bers of  a  board  of  directors  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  tliis 
board  to  insure  that  Eximbank  loans  are 
made  only  when  they  are  essential  to 
consummate  the  export  sale. 

To  help  accomplish  this,  the  Bank  re- 
quires users  of  the  medium-term  and 
short-term  discount  programs  to  certify 
to  Eidmbank  that  their  export  loan 
would  not  be  made  without  Eximbank 
assistance. 

To  eliminate  any  possibility  that  the 
Bank  compete^jvith  private  sources  of 
funds,  EximbaUK  2  years  ago  adopted 
a  policy  of  financing  only  50  percent  of 
an  export  transaction,  and  requiring  the 
borrower  to  obtain  private  financing  or 
other  sources  of  fimds  for  the  remaining 
50  percent. 

The  policies  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  dramatically  expanding  Ex- 
imbank's support  of  U.S.  expKjrts  while 
at  the  same  time  obtaining  maximum 
private  participation  in  the  Bank's  loans. 
Indeed,  today  not  a  single  commercial 
bank  complains  that  Eximbank's  loans 
are  taking  business  away  from  them. 

To  further  insure  that  Eximbank's 
losms  are  not  only  essential  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  export  sale,  but  also  con- 
form to  the  policies  of  the  swlministra- 
tion  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  all 
significsmt  Eximbank  loans  and  guaran- 
tees must  be  approved  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Treasury,  State,  and 
Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  Chairman  of 
Eximbank. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  Bank's  recently  inaugurated 
short-term  discount  program,  thus  indi- 
cating their  satisfaction  and  approvsd 
that  the  program  was  structured  in  such 
a  way  as  to  preclude  any  concern  that 
its  operation  would  nm  counter  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  monetary  policy. 

Eximbank's  activities  increase  U.S.  ex- 
port sales.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
every  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  exports  gen- 
erates 87,000  jobs  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  billions  of  dollars  of  exports 
supported  by  Eximbank  have  resulted  in 
millions  of  jobs  for  Americans — jobs 
which  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
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I  flrmly  support  the  efforts  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  assist  our  Nation 
to  increase  its  exports  and  improve  its 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  with  the  ap- 
propriation bill  currently  before  the  Sen- 
ate, we  approach  the  final  step  in  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1972.  Foreign  aid  has 
fared  badly  in  the  Senate  this  year.  Last 
October,  for  the  first  time  ever  in  this 
body,  the  authorizing  legislation  was 
voted  down — by  a  resoimding  margin  of 
41  to  27.  Although  a  substitute  measure 
was  later  adopted  allowing  the  program 
to  continue  for  2  years,  the  October  vote 
stands  as  a  clear  warning  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  no  confidence  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,  as  currently  constituted. 


the  impression  that  it  is  an  all-purpose 
nostrum  for  our  international  Ills. 

Naturally,  it  is  not.  And  the  contradic- 
tion between  reality  and  our  proclaimed 
aspirations  is  now  too  obvious  to  ignore. 
We  need  to  sweep  aside  the  rhetoric  of 
the  past  suid  undertake  a  rigorous  anal- 
ysis of  our  foreign  aid  goals. 

This  is  especially  true  of  our  economic 
assistance  programs.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  make  inflated 
claims  for  economic  aid  in  order  to  win 
congressional  support.  We  are  now  see- 
ing the  results  of  such  exaggeration  in 
the  widespread  disillusionment  with  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  developing  countries. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  after  World  War  n,  we  ex- 
Npected  to  see  similarly  rapid  results  in 
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I  am  among  those  who  beUeve  we  need     the  developing  countries.  We  underestl- 


to  take  a  hard  look  at  foreign  aid.  My 
reservations  about  the  program  led  me  to 
vote  "no"  last  October.  However,  I  sup- 
ported the  later  substitute  bill,  and  I  sup- 
port the  appropriation  measure  before 
us  today,  because  I  believe  the  future  of 
foreign  aid  should  not  be  decided  in  a 
hasty  or  haphazard  way.  Our  current 
aid  programs  involve  many  nations 
throughout  the  world.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  an  abrupt  shutoff  of  all  aid 
funds  would  do  unwarranted  damage  to 
our  foreign  relations.  It  is  my  hope  that 
by  allowing  the  present  program  to  con- 
tinue for  a  year  or  two  longer,  we  are  pro- 
viding an  opportxmity  for  an  orderly  as- 
sessment of  foreign  aid's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  for  the  development  of 
sound  new  proposals  that  will  merit  the 
support  of  the  people  and  the  Congress 
and  will  further  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

We  should  make  the  best  use  of  this  op- 
portunity. During  the  next  year  or  two 
we  should  subject  our  foreign  assistance 
effort  to  a  thoroughgoing  reexamina- 
tion. In  carrying  out  that  reexamination, 
we  should  give  priority  to  formulating  a 
clear  and  convincing  rationale  for  for- 
eign aid. 

Some  might  say  that  the  question  of 
rationale  is  essentially  a  theoretical  is- 
sue and  therefore  unworthy  of  much  at- 
tention. I  cannot  agree.  It  seems  to  me 
that  confusion  over  why  we  provide 
foreign  assistance  is  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  frustration  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  aid  program. 

We  hear  many  criticisms  of  foreign 
aid.  Yet  most  of  these  boil  down  to  a 
single  complaint — that  foreign  aid  is  not 
producing  the  results  we  desire. 

The  problem,  I  believe,  is  that  we  do 
not  have  any  realistic  notion  of  what  re- 
sults we  want.  If  we  read  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  we  find  that,  ir  providing 
foreign  aid.  we  are  seeking  to  build  a  more 
peaceful  world,  safeguard  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  strengthen  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  foreign  countries. 
The  act  also  contains  provisions  aimed  at 
using  foreign  aid  to  promote  U.S.  exports, 
protect  U.S.  investments  overseas,  im- 
pede trade  with  Communist  countries, 
and  win  support  abroad  for  American 
foreign  policies.  To  read  this  list  of  for- 
eign aid  objectives  is  to  come  away  with 


mated  the  obstacles  to  modernization  in 
those  nations,  and,  after  20  years  of 
providing  aid,  we  are  weary  of  a  task  that 
seems  endless. 

We  have  grown  skeptical  about  foreign 
aid's  potential  to  contribute  to  a  more 
secure  and  peaceful  world.  Some  of  the 
principal  recipients  of  our  assistance 
have  been  involved  in  international  con- 
flicts, and  we  have  ourselves  not  been 
able  to  avoid  continuing  military  en- 
tanglements overseas.  We  are  also  more 
dubious  about  the  prospects  for  using 
foreign  aid  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
democratic  institutions  and  to  build  sup- 
port for  U.S.  policies  overseas.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if,  when  in  the  future 
we  consider  foreign  aid,  we  acknowledge 
that  economic  development  is  a  difBcult 
and  uncertain  process  and  that  we  plan 
our  aid  program  on  the  basis  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  achieve. 

There  are  four  principal  arguments 
usually  made  for  foreign  aid— that  it 
strengthens  national  security,  that  it 
brings  economic  benefits  to  our  coimtry, 
that  it  gives  us  political  influence  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  countries,  and  that  it 
serves  humanitarian  ends.  We  ought  to 
test  the  validity  of  these  arguments  as 
they  apply  to  each  of  our  aid  programs. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  priority 
to  this  task  and  that  in  the  months  ahead 
we  can  develop  a  coherent  definition  of 
our  purposes  in  having  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Otherwise,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
continue  to  justify  the  program  to  the 
American  people. 

We  should  also  scrutinize  closely  the 
institutions  and  procedures  we  have  de- 
veloped to  administer  foreign  aid.  Over 
the  years  we  have  erected  a  ramshackle 
structure  of  programs  to  channel  U.S. 
resources  to  foreign  coimtries.  Under  the 
heading  of  foreign  aid,  we  find  programs 
that  supply  capital — both  as  grants  and 
loans — offer  technical  assistance,  provide 
arms  and  military  training,  sell  surplus 
agricultural  products,  and  guarantee  pri- 
vate investments  abroad.  The  network 
of  procedures  and  regulations  under 
which  these  programs  operate  is  equally 
complex  and  sometimes  self-contradic- 
tory. 

Our  relations  with  the  countries  that 
receive  aid  are  conducted  in  a  variety  of 


ways.  In  many  cases  we  deal  directly 
with  the  recipients  through  bilateral 
programs,  but  we  also  participate  in 
consortia  with  other  countries,  and  chan- 
nel fxmds  through  international  finan- 
cial institutions.  We  will  need  to  exam- 
ine the  whole  range  of  oiu-  foreign  as- 
sistance efforts  to  determine  which  ac- 
tivities are  worth  continuing,  which 
should  be  modified,  and  which  should 
be  discarded. 

One  area  which  deserves  special  at- 
tention is  our  relationship  with  the  in- 
ternational organizations  engaged  in 
promoting  economic  development.  Mul- 
tinational aid  programs  have  been  with 
us  for  many  years;  some  of  them  go  back 
to  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  this  field 
we  now  find  a  wide  variety  of  institu- 
tions— the  World  Bank  and  its  associate 
organizations,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  many  others.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
these  organizations,  thereby  supplement- 
ing the  resources  we  provide  a  develop- 
ing countries  through  our  bilateral  pro- 
grams. 

Now  we  are  being  urged  from  many 
quarters  to  rely  more  heavily  on  the  in- 
ternational agencies.  What  is  advocated 
is  a  shift  in  emphasis  that  would  make 
the  multinational  agencies  a  principal 
channel  for  our  development  assistance 
and  would  decrease  our  bilateral  pro- 
gi-ams. 

Why  this  growing  interest  in  the  in- 
ternational agencies?  One  argument 
made  for  turning  to  the  multinational 
institutlOTis  Is  that  we  will  thereby  re- 
duce the  risk  of  becoming  involved  in 
local  conflicts  overseas.  In  other  words, 
we  will  have  a  better  chance  of  avoiding 
future  Vietnams. 

According  to  this  line  of  thinking,  our 
bilateral  programs  carry  a  danger  of 
military  entanglement.  As  we  commit 
resources  to  other  nations  and  become 
Involved  in  advising  them  how  to 
strengthen  their  economies  and  modern- 
ize their  societies,  we  tend  to  identify 
their  security  and  prosperity  with  our 
own,  to  a  degree  that  may  not  be  justi- 
fied by  our  own  interests.  Letting  the 
international  lending  institutions  serve 
as  intermediaries  means  that  our  asso- 
ciation with  the  developing  countries  is 
less  intimate. 

Another  reason  that  internationalizing 
aid  seems  attractive  is  that  many  of  us 
are  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of 
administering  an  aid  program.  When  we 
give  aid,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  productively  utilized:  but  to  do  so 
means  that  we  often  have  to  urge  reform 
on  the  developing  countries.  Increasing 
agricultural  output  may  require  land  re- 
form. Infiationary  monetary  policies  may 
have  to  be  curbed  to  keep  the  benefits  of 
our  assistance  from  being  diluted.  Tax 
policies  may  have  to  be  changed  if  the 
fruits  of  development  are  to  be  broadly 
distributed  among  the  people. 

Any  country  finds  it  hard  to  accept 
outside  advice  on  such  matters.  For  us 
to  offer  such  advice  creates  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  coim- 


tries we  are  assisting.  We  ctm  avoid  this 
friction  if  we  transfer  the  biu-den  of  ad- 
ministering aid  to  the  multinational 
agencies. 

Finally,  I  think  many  people  feel  that 
multilateral  aid  provides  a  way  of  assist- 
ing the  poor  countries  that  is  more  in 
keeping  with  our  new  view  of  America's 
role  in  the  world.  Where  once  we  felt 
impelled  to  assimie  wide-ranging  respon- 
sibilities for  the  economic  well-being  and 
military  seciuity  of  other  free  nations, 
we  now  recognize  that  these  countries 
have  become  more  capable  of  providing 
for  their  own  defense  and  development. 
President  Nixon  simuned  up  the  new 
American  attitude  in  his  1970  foreign 
policy  message  when  he  stated: 

America  cannot — and  will  not — conceive 
all  the  plans,  design  all  the  programs,  exe- 
cute all  the  decisions  and  undertake  all  the 
defense  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

One  way  of  sharing  these  responsibil- 
ities is  to  strengthen  the  international 
lending  agencies.  They  provide  a  forimi 
in  which  we  can  urge  other  nations  to 
increase  their  contributions  to  our  col- 
lective development  efforts. 

These  arguments  in  support  of  multi- 
lateral aid  are  attractive.  We  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  avoid  new  Vietnams,  we 
would  gladly  be  rid  of  the  irksome  chore 
of  administering  an  aid  progrsmi,  we 
would  like  to  put  our  relations  with  the 
developing  nations  on  a  plane  of  partner- 
ship rather  than  paternalism,  and  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  other  indus- 
trialized nations  shoulder  more  of  the 
foreign  aid  burden. 

However,  before  we  in  Congress  en- 
dorse such  a  far-ranging  redirection  of 
our  aid  effort,  we  should  take  care  to  In- 
form ourselves  fully  what  the  conse- 
quences of  internationalizing  foreign  aid 
will  be.  It  will  inevitably  mean  that  we 
will  have  less  direct  control  over  which 
coimtries  receive  our  funds  and  how  they 
are  administered.  This  may  be  all  to  the 
good,  but  I  think  that  before  we  take 
such  a  step  we  should  examine  closely 
the  capabilities  of  the  international  lend- 
ing agencies  to  administer  the  funds  and 
the  compatibility  of  their  lending  pro- 
cedures and  development  philosophy 
with  our  interests. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  who  advocate  turning  to  the  mul- 
tilateral agencies  are  also  concerned 
about  what  they  consider  to  be  the  failure 
of  our  bilateral  aid  program  to  stimulate 
political  and  social  reform  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  I  would  suggest  that  our 
infiuence  for  reform  is  likely  to  be  even 
weaker  if  we  use  the  international  devel- 
opment banks  as  intermediaries.  Cer- 
tainly, a  study  of  these  agencies  should 
be  a  priority  goal  of  any  congressional  ef- 
fort to  restructure  aid. 

The  task  we  have  ahead  of  us  is  not 
easy.  But  we  have  obviously  reached  the 
end  of  the  road  with  our  current  aid  pro- 
gram, and  we  cannot  prudently  go  fur- 
ther without  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  terrain  over  which  we  expect  to  be 
traveling.  What  we  will  need  first  of  all 
is  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  legible  road 
map,  in  the  form  of  a  carefully  thought- 
out  rationale  for  our  aid  program. 


The  urgency  of  our  task  is  clear.  A 
recent  survey  in  my  State  of  Delaware 
showed  that  78  percent  of  the  19,000  re- 
spondents believed  that  the  aid  program 
had  not  been  successful.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  win  the  support  of  the  American 
people  for  new  foreign  assistance  meas- 
ures unless  we  take  the  trouble  to  answer 
the  many  questions  that  have  been  raised 
about  our  aid  effort. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  pending  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  able  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  and  the  able  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxshre). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Is  this  the 
Stevenson  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  in  mind  of- 
fering a  substitute  to  that.  When  the 
Senator  says  20  minutes,  is  that  10  min- 
utes to  a  side? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ten  min- 
utes to  a  side.  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT),  on  hls  substitute,  will  have 
30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill,  time  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  such  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This.  Mr. 
President,  is  of  course  with  the  under- 
standing that,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  time  may  be 
yielded  from  the  time  allotted  on  the 
bill  to  any  Senator  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  with 
the  exception  of  nondeba table  motions. 
I  have  cleared  this  request  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  with  Senators  who 
contemplate  offering  amendments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  was  not  on  the  floor, 
and  I  did  not  understand  what  the  re- 
quest was. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
say  to  the  able  assistant  Republican 
leader  that  I  have  reduced  the  time  on 
amendments  in  the  first  degree,  on  the 
pending  bill,  from  1  hour  to  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided.  The  previous  order 
providing  for  the  yielding  of  time  from 
time  on  the  bill  to  any  Senator 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Has  the  Senator  made 
this  provision  for  a  deadline  for  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  sdd  appropria- 
tion tomorrow? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
not.  I  had  hoped  that  by  cutting  the  time 
on  amendments,  the  Senate  could  com- 
plete action  on  the  pending  business 
at  a  re£isonable  hour  tomorrow.  By  a 
reasonable  hour,  I  would  hope,  say  2  or 
2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  discussed  a  pro- 
posal which  to  me  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve our  rights  on  the  pending  measure 
and  to  keep  the  two-track  system  going 
that,  in  any  case,  at  2:30,  if  this  was  not 
finished,  we  would  go  to  the  EEOC 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  roUcall  or  just  about  to  go  to  third 
reading,  nobody  is  going  to  be  that  silly. 
But  I  did  think,  in  deference  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  waging  quite  a  struggle  here, 
that  2:30  seemed  like  the  logical  hour  to 
the  leadership  when,  on  the  record,  we 
would  go  to  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtis)  previously  discussed  this  aspect 
of  the  pending  business  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  me.  We  have 
the  understanding  that  at  about  2 :  30  p.m. 
tomorrow,  if  the  action  on  the  pending 
measure  has  not  been  completed,  it  will 
be  set  aside,  and  the  unfinished  business 
will  again  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
of  only  three  additional  amendments. 
With  the  time  reduced  on  each  of  those 
three  amendments,  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
this  bill  by  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
whip  for  that  information. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cm 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
routine  morning  business,  the  CThalr  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  is  not  the  unfinished  business  and 
that  it  does  not  displEice  the  unfinished 
business,  except  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Vlrgtaia. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ROTH,  BROOKE,  AND 
BUCrKLEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator -from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  able  Senator 
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from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes;  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  able  Senator  frcm  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckliy)  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
is  in  the  Chamber.  As  we  know,  he  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  report  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  an  original  bill  to  extend  sec- 
tions 5(n)  and  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  im- 
til  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  February  1,  1972, 
from  Mr.  William  Ruckelshaus,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
ton  Agency,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Envieonmental  Pbotsction  Agknct, 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Jenntngs  RAin>OLPB, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Worka,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DSAB  Mr.  Chaismak:  As  you  may  know, 
authority  under  Section  5(n)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  expired  on 
June  30.  1971.  Authority  under  that  provl- 
slon  was  extended  by  Public  Law  92-50  and 
Public  Law  92-137  through  October  81,  1971. 

I  am  forwarding  herewith  a  draft  bill 
which  would  extend  the  authority  of  Section 
6(n)  from  the  date  of  Its  expiration  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  respectfully  recommended  and  urged 
that  the  Congress  extend  the  authority  of 
Section  6(n)  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  D.  Ruckzlshaus, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena^  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  is 
asking  imanimous  consent  to  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
blU? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  what  we 
would  like  to  do  because  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  indicated 
that  without  certain  action  in  the  Senate, 
which  we  propose  today,  there  will  not 
be  the  payment 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished, 
ranking  Member  on  our  side  is  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  considering  this  subject  in  the  com- 
mittee since  the  Senate  returned.  I  have 
talked  with  every  Member  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  We  all  know  that  this  must 
be  done.  It  is  a  very  critical  situation. 
We  are  only  providing  funds  until  the 


end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  assure  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  expenses,  $9  mil- 
lion, and  $15  million  to  meet  the  con- 
tract obligations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPEH.  I  wholly  concur  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3122)  to  extend  sections  6(n) 
and  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  untU  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  speak  on  this  measure.  It 
has  been  clarified  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  as  to  why  we 
ask  for  this  legislation.  I  would  have 
made  that  explanation.  I  am  delighted 
that  it  has  been  made. 

The  Senate  has  previously  acted,  but 
we  have  not  had  any  action  yet  from 
the  House — and  that  is  no  criticism — 
but  this  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  stop- 
gap legislation. 

If  dedicated  and  capable  employees  are 
to  be  paid  for  their  services,  passage  in 
both  Senate  and  House  will  take  care 
of  the  problem.  We  trust  that  it  can  be 
speedily  handled  not  only  here,  as  we 
are  doing  now,  but  also  in  the  other  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (8.  3122)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3122 
A  bill  to  extend  sections  5(n)  and  7(a)  of 

the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

1972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

Sectiok  1.  Section  6(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  1161  et  seq.).  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  t9 ,000,000  for  the  pe- 
riod commencing  November  1,  1971,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1972,  for  the  purpose  of  salaries 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  during  that 
period  under  this  section.  In  addition  to 
funds  made  available  under  Public  Law  92-60 
and  Public  Law  92-137." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
468  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  striking  "and 
for  the  four-month  period  ending  October 
31,  1971,  $4,000,000."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  $16,000,000." 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  un- 
der the  standing  order,  Uie  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  and  each  for  not  to  exceed  the 
time  stated: 

Senator  Stevenson,  IS  minutes;  Sen- 
ator Roth,  15  minutes;  Senator  Brooke, 
10  minutes;  and  Senator  Buckley,  10 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  orders  recognizing  Senators, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  business,  H.R.  12067,  which  is 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs. 
Rollcall  votes  are  expected  on  that  bill 
and  on  amendments  thereto,  the  pending 
question  being  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  on  which  a  time  limita- 
tion agreement  has  been  entered  limiting 
the  time  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  President,  if  action  has  not  been 
completed  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  to- 
morrow— say,  2:30  p.m. — the  leader  will 
set  that  bill  aside  smd  will  return  to  the 
unfinished  business.  It  Is  hoped  that  ac- 
tion can  be  completed  on  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  by  2  pjn.  or  2:30  p.m. 
tomorrow,  at  which  time,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  ajoumment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5:02  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Friday,  February  4,  1972,  at 
10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  3, 1972: 

Department  or  Jxtstice 

Ralph  E.  Erlckson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Dale  Kent  Frlzzell,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

Henry  E.  Petersen,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Departbcxnt  or  Dktensb 

Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  J3ep- 
uty  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Eberhardt  Rechtln,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
O.  Latch.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Not  by  might,  nor  by  power  but  by  my 
spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. — Zach- 
ariah4:  6. 

Almighty  God,  in  the  quiet  of  this 
moment  we  turn  to  Thee  ere  we  face  the 
responsibilities  of  this  day.  Give  wisdom 
to  our  minds,  courage  to  our  hearts,  f  tdth 
to  oiir  spirits  that  we  may  lead  our  Na- 
tion in  right  paths  and  along  ways  that 
lead  to  peace  and  justice  for  ail. 

Grant  that  our  greatness  may  be  in 
our  goodness,  our  strength  in  our  spirit, 
and  our  faith  bear  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness and  good  will:  to  the  glory  of  Thy 
holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VICTOR  SHOULD  REBUILD  AND  RE- 
FINANCE THE  LOSER 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived this  interesting  suggestion  from 
one  of  my  constituents  this  morning,  and 
I  would  like  for  all  the  Members  to  know 
it: 

P.S. — ^Please  tell  the  President  that  he  has 
lost  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  that  the  winner 
has  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms,  and  so  he 
might  as  well  knuckle  under.  Also,  let  me 
remind  him.  If  he  has  forgotten  the  postwar 
period  after  the  wars  that  we  won,  that  the 
victor  has  the  exclusive  right  to  rebuild  and 
refinance  the  losers. 

Personally,  I  feel  the  President  ought 
to  make  this  offer.  Among  others  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Mceliis  Com- 
mittee, when  I  look  at  that  terrible  def- 
icit I  think  this  might  be  the  way  out. 


PROTECTING  PUBLIC  AGAINST 
CRIPPLING  STRIKES  IN  TRANS- 
PORTA-nON  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  £Mldress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  2,  1971,  I  stood  before  this 
body  and  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  ef- 
fective legislation  to  protect  the  public 
interest  against  crippling  strikes  in  the 
transportation  industry.  Today,  I  again 
urge  this  Congress  to  act  without  delay 
on  the  problems  of  transportation 
strikes. 
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The  west  coast  dock  strike  is  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  economy  and  is 
particularly  harmful  to  our  Nation's  ag- 
ricultural sector.  Accordingly,  I  m-ge  im- 
mediate passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1025  to  deal  with  the  west  coast 
strike  and  prompt  consideration  of  HH. 
3596,  or  similar  bills,  to  deal  in  a  positive, 
equitable,  and  sensible  way  with  the 
threat — or  reality — of  national  emer- 
gency strikes  that  arise  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  immediate  action 
to  remedy  this  situation. 


AGNEW'S  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
LEGAL  SERVICES 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
closure that  Vice  President  Acnew  has 
interfered  with  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the 
Camden  Regional  Legal  Services  OflBce  is 
a  perfect  illustration  of  why  we  must 
have  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion which  is  not  vulnerable  to  political 
pressure. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  OEXD 
legal  services  program,  its  attorneys 
have  combined  quality  representation  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  individual  clients 
with  vigorous  litigation  of  test  cases  in 
the  areas  of  welfare,  housing,  education, 
and  consumer  affairs. 

The  enemies  tills  program  has  made 
constitute  a  veritable  "Who's  Who"  of  the 
most  backward  and  conservative  Govern- 
ment officials.  Mr.  Agnew's  opposition 
to  its  representation  of  the  urban  poor  in 
New  Jersey  places  him  in  the  same  class 
as  Ronald  Reagan,  who  opposes  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  rural  poor  in  C?alifomla. 

The  opponents  of  Legal  Services  cus- 
tomarily overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
political  action  program.  It  is  designed 
to  carry  out  the  principle  that  a  poor 
person  should  have  legal  counsel  as  good 
as  that  available  to  a  rich  one.  The  at- 
torneys who  prosecute  lawsuits  such  as 
these  so  assiduously  are  not  acting  for 
themselves,  but  on  behalf  of  clients  who 
are  oititled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws 
as  are  Mr.  Agnew's  big  business  cam- 
paign contributors.  I  doubt  that  he  would 
squawk  as  loudly  if  Bebe  Rebozo  brought 
a  successful  lawsuit  against  a  Govern- 
ment official  to  enforce  his  rights  under 
the  law. 

PoIiticEd  interference  in  lawyer-cUent 
relationships  is  iniquitous  and  imethical, 
whether  the  clients  involved  are  rich  or 
poor;  the  fact  that  Legal  Services  attor- 
neys are  paid  out  of  Government  funds 
makes  no  difference.  These  attorneys  are 
employed  to  represent  not  the  interests 
of  the  governmental  structure,  but  the 
interests  of  their  clients. 

A  nonpolltical,  independent  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  must  be  es- 
tablished, and  I  hope  that  this  will  occur 
in  the  near  future. 


RESTORING  CONGRESSIONAL  PRE- 
ROGATIVES OVER  NATION'S  REV- 
ENUE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ezt^id 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced,  with 
cosponsors,  my  bill  requiring  that  Con- 
gress be  notified  by  the  President  when- 
ever he  impounds  or  authorizes  the  im- 
poundment, withholding,  or  deferring  of 
Expropriated  funds.  The  measure  has  55 
cosponsors  thus  far,  and  I  am  most  en- 
couraged by  my  colleagues'  interest  and 
support. 

In  my  statement  of  January  19,  I  re- 
ferred to  $3.5  billion  being  withheld  by 
this  administration  from  programs  with- 
in the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
bsm  Development  and  Agriculture.  In  the 
interim,  I  have  received  an  up-to-date 
report  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  entitled  "Budgetary  Reserves 
and  'Impoimdment'."  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  my  statement  of  February  1  on 
page  2047  of  the  Record. 

The  OMB  report  is  similar  to  the  re- 
plies my  staff  received  when  researcliing 
impounded  funds — inconsistent  and 
clouded.  But  despite  the  rhetoric,  billions 
are  being  withheld  for  needed  projects 
such  as  water  and  sewer  in  both  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

Impoundment  has  been  practiced  by 
both  Republicain  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. It  has  reached  a  high 
point,  however,  under  the  present  admin- 
istration to  the  degree  where  the  lives  of 
many  citizens  are  unduly  affected.  Yet, 
the  practice  of  impoundment  is  contra- 
dictory to  our  constitutional  provisions 
and  traditional  concepts  of  government. 

Passage  of  this  legislation,  I  believe, 
would  restore  congressional  pren^atives 
over  our  Nation's  revenue.  It  will  make 
the  Executive  responsive  to  the  will  of 
Congress  and  to  the  people.  And  it  will 
restore  the  traditional  concept  of  the 
separation-of -powers  doctrine. 

I  will  continue  to  reintroduce  this  bill 
as  long  as  Members  express  the  desire 
to  cospHjnsor. 

The  cosponsors  are  as  follows: 
List  of  Cosponsobs 

Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  OT^eUl,  Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  BadlUo,  Mr.  Beglch,  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Danlelson,  Mr.  DeUums,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  William  Ford,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Grlffln,  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hecb- 
ler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hlcka 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mat- 
Bunaga,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roncalio.  Mr.  Stokes. 
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Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schwengel 
Mr.  Selborllng,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Charles  WUson.  Mr.  UUman. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AQNEW  INDICATES 
ACTION     TO     CUT     FUNDS     FOR 
CAMDEN  LEGAL  SERVICES 
(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to    address   the   House   for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  further 
proof  were  needed  for  an  independent 
legal  services  corporation,  that  proof  was 
furnished  recently  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

I  was  shocked  and  dismayed  that  the 
Vice  President  is  exerting  pressure  with 
regard  to  a  specific  lawsuit  in  a  specific 
legal  action  brought  by  the  Camden  Re- 
gional Legal  Services  Office. 

Fred  Speaker,  the  former  Republican 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  present  Director  of  the 
l*gal  Services  accused  the  Vice  President 
of  bringing  pressure  on  that  program 
which  he  termed  "raises  substantial 
questions  of  legal  etWcs." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Monday 
January  10. 1972.  says : 

«tZnf,J^^***.!''*'  ^P^  "^^  -^e^"^  indicated 
strongly  Sunday  that  he  would  act  to  cut 
off  funds  for  the  Camden  Legal  Services  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  Washington 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  371 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pn>- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


February  3,  1972 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  12910,  RELATING  TO 
THE  CEILING  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
<Hi  Ways  and  Means  may  have  untU  mid- 
night tonight,  February  3,  1972  to  file 
a  report  on  the  biU  H.R.  12910.  relating 
to  the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt,  along 
with  any  separate  or  supplemental  views 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit.  After  the  passage  of  HJl.  12089, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn 
Commerce  shall  be  discharged  from  the  fiu-- 
ther  consideration  of  the  bUl,  S.  2097  and 
It  shaU  then  be  In  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  strUce  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bUl  and  Insert  In 
,  o^o-J  *"**"  "**  provisions  contained  in  H  R 
12089  as  passed  by  the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  action,  not 
only  raises  questions  with  regard  to  the 
specifics  of  this  matter  but  also,  I  beUeve 
further  demonstrates  the  insensitivity  of 
this  administration  to  the  judiciary  and 
the  judicial  process. 

i^.y^^'^of '■•^^**^"*  ^""^^"ff-  a  lawyer,  now 
joins  President  Nixon,  also  a  lawyer,  in 
the  commission  of  legal  ethical  bloopers 
which  any  freshman  law  student  would 

8>V01u* 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
n«?S"  ^^-  ^-  Speaker.  I  make  the 
SSent  '  ^^*  *  '^''°'"™  ^  °o' 

noTSre?^?''^-  "^"^"""^  ^  '^^^"^  ^ 

r*?foV^^^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  thSir 

[BoU  No.  aij 

^s-    ssr-    s;-- 

Blatniir  gagan  Miller,  Calif 

Dellmns  S||?o\  ^s  ' '^^• 

Dl^lr  •J^JT"^    o.        Scheuer 

iS^cls.!*.       'j'^^r^'-^-       S^^'^oia 

pSJ*"^-        5f3H°°  Tea^e,  Calif. 

Galiflanakls  Mich. 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT    MARINE    AITO   FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  H  R 
7088.    H.R.    12186.    AND    H.R     12143 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY 
Mr    DINGELL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  night  to 
file  reports  on  the  foUowing  bills: 

H.R.  7088.  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tinicum  Environmental 
Center  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12186,  to  strengthen  the  penalties 
imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle 

Protection  Act,  and  for  other  purposes- 
and  *~ii>«>. 

H.R.  12143,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  12089,  SPECIAL  AC- 

^^J^^^^^   ^^R  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVENTION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  792  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  792 
R^olved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  siiaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 

5®*?°"^'"^^^''®  ^^^  iJ^to  tlie  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  rH  R 
12089)  to  establish  a  SpecUl  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  to  concentrate 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 

which  ShaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 

JfnH-t'*l*'*i""  ^*"  ^  ""^  'Of  amindment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  tlUes  Instead 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
nimois  (Mr.  Latta)  and  to  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  792 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
?9?B^f  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12089  to  establish  a  Special  Action  Office 
nJr.P^^  t^^^  Prevention  and  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation 
against  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  The 
reso  ution  further  provides  that  the  bUI 

S  f  ^  /u*^  ^°^  amendment  by  titles 
mstead  of  by  sections  and  that,  after  the 
passage  of  H.R.  12089,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  shall 
of  ? iSi,""^^^  ^■1°'^  ^"^^^  consideration 
?o  ?;  E^^  ^''A'  •'^*"  ^«  1°  order  to  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

A  ^'^^  Ji^^®  "^^^^  '''•eate  a  Special 
hfo!?"^^®*^^i?''  °™S  Abuse  prevention, 
headed  by  a  Director  with  broad  powere 

?^hL  ^'^""l"'^*  °^  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  research  programs 
and  activities  throughout  the  G?vVm- 

J!i!^  ,7^^  ^^'^^  '^^^^'^  ^  ^  the  executive 
branch  and  would  coordinate  the  many 
mdependent  programs  which  are  pres- 
ently provided.  ^ 

A  15-member  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil would  be  established  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Director  of  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office. 

The  legislation  amends  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and 

fw^n"'!,^^^"'  S^^^^'^^  Act  to  assure 
that  the  drug  abuse  problem  is  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with  under  their  pro- 
grams and  additional  appropriations  are 
authorized  therefor.  Planning  grants  are 
authorized  for  the  States.   ^  •**"•*  *™ 

»rJ!lio***m\  appropriations  authorized 
are  112  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 

I2M  .S!!?/°'"«*^  y^^  19''3  and 
W^a  million  for  fiscal  year  1974 

This  money  falls  into  two  general 
categories.  Mr.  Speaker.  One  is  the  area 
of  research  where  there  is  such  a  great 
need  to  find  an  effecUve  drug  to  block 
heroin  addiction.  In  that  category,  as 
will  be  brought  out  in  more  detaU  dur- 
^n  the  consideration  of  the  bill  here. 
$20  million  is  provided  to  support  sec- 
tion 224,  which  authorizes  by  grant,  con- 
tract and  otherwise  programs  to  provide 
research  in  this  area.  i'^uviuc 

Then  there  is  an  additional  $49  mU- 
Uon  in  the  President's  budget  that  Is 
also  in  the  general  category  of  narcotic 
rraearch  including  research  to  find  an 
effective  antagonist  or  blockage  drug  to 
heroin  addiUons.  That  is  a  continuing 
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authorization  for  this  kind  of  research 
for  National  Institute  of  Moital  Health. 
That  makes  a  total  of  $69  million  in 
present  authorizations  and  in  the  au- 
thorization provided  here  in  section  224 
of  this  bill  which  may  be  devoted,  if 
the  executive  branch  finds  it  is  wise  to 
do  so,  to  find  an  effective  blockage  or 
counteracting  drug  that  will  either 
coimteract  the  craving  in  the  body  of 
the  addict  for  heroin  or  counteract  and 
prevent  the  euphoria  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  addict  takes  the  drug,  that 
is.  because  of  the  sense  of  good  feeling 
that  he  has  smd  that  all  is  well  with  the 
world  when  he  takes  it. 

So  that  is  basically  what  would  be 
available  for  narcotic  research  If  the 
House  adopts  this  bill  or,  at  least,  if  It 
authorizes  the  funds  in  the  general  area 
of  research. 

In  the  area  of  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation the  total  amount  available  is 
$289.2  million,  broken  down  into  the 
sums  of  $164.2  millicHi  in  the  President's 
budget  and  $40  million  in  section  223  of 
this  bill  and  $60  million  in  section  301 
of  H.R.  12089. 

Section  223  is  what  they  call  a  special 
fimd.  That  is  made  available  to  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Office  headed  by  the 
very  able  and  outstanding  Dr.  Jaffe.  one 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  in  the  nar- 
cotics field.  He  will  have  control  over 
that  $40  million  and  distribute  it  among 
the  Federal  agencies  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

Then,  for  section  301,  $60  million  is 
available  for  use  through  the  community 
mental  health  centers  of  the  coimtry. 
Then,  there  Ls  $25  million  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  States  and  to  the  general 
programs  that  are  engaged  in  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitaticai  of  drug  addicts. 

May  I  add  one  thing  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  in  the  warmest  way,  com- 
mend the  able  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  and  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, the  Honorable  Paul  G.  Rogers, 
which  has  had  special  jurisdiction  of  this 
bill,  for  their  diligent  and  dedicated  ef- 
fort to  bring  forth  legislation  which  will 
adequately  deal,  through  research,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation,  with  the  curse 
of  heroin  addiction  in  our  country.  But 
I  do  hope  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
and  friends  and  the  members  of  their 
committee  will  regard  this  bill  which  we 
consider  today  as  but  the  foundation  for 
future  legislation  and  effort  in  respect  to 
heroin  addiction.  Aware  as  these  distin- 
guished members  are  of  the  menace  of 
heroin  addiction  to  our  country,  I  am 
sure  we  may  confidently  expert  that  they 
are  going  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
what  is  done  imder  this  bill  and  are  going 
to  call  upon  their  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  take 
such  additional  future  action  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  may  require  in  meeting  the 
heroin  menace  {uid  to  take  such  action 
promptly  when  it  is  required  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Only  that  confidence  on  my 
part  in  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
friends  prevents  my  offering  amend- 
ments which  would  attempt  to  put  into 
this  bill  much  larger  sums  in  dealing 


with  the  heroin  problem  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  than  are  found 
in  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plefised  to  speak  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  12089  to  establish  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  we  can 
afford  to  treat  the  national  drug  abuse 
crisis  in  a  half-hearted  and  unsystematic 
way.  Concerted  professional  action  is  re- 
quired. The  effects  of  drug  abuse  on  the 
users  themselves,  on  their  families,  and 
on  the  rest  of  our  social  system  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

I  have  long  been  a  proponoit  of  more 
effective  and  active  Federal  action  to 
combat  drug  abuse.  I  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  6732,  which  encompasses  many  of 
the  preventive  provisions  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today.  In  addition,  several 
of  the  enforcement  procedures  I  have  ad- 
vocated in  the  past  have  been  incor- 
porated by  the  Presidoit  in  the  newly 
created  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement. I  commend  the  President's  ac- 
tion, and  sincerely  hope  that  he,  and 
Mr.  Ambrose  in  particular,  live  up  to 
their  responsibility.  Stamping  out  the 
international  sources  of  the  narcotics 
that  wind  in  our  streets,  and  apprehend- 
ing and  deterring  domestic  traffic,  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  serious  effort  to 
erase  this  blight.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation in  this  regard  in  the  past,  and 
hope  that  Mr.  Ambrose  and  his  agwicy 
profit  from  these  efforts. 

As  important  as  the  law  enforcements 
attempt,  however,  is  the  second  prong 
of  this  attack  on  drug  abuse — the  pre- 
ventive effort  that  H.R.  12089  creates. 
The  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  have 
wide  and  important  authority  to  coordi- 
nate a  comprehensive,  interagency  attack 
on  drug  abuse.  His  responsibility  for 
drug  abuse  treatment,  rehabilitation. 
education  and  training  is  tremendous, 
but  so  is  his  opportimity. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  effort  Is . 
stark  and  overwhelming.  An  estimated 
200,000  to  300.000  U.S.  citizens  are  9uA- 
dicts.  The  mayor  of  New  York  City  has 
estimated  that  50  percent  of  the  prison- 
ers in  New  York  City  jails  are  addicts; 
and.  it  is  altogether  likely  that  an  even 
greater  percentage  of  crimes  are  drug- 
connected.  It  is  evident  that  massive  Fed- 
eral effort  is  long  overdue. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Direc- 
tor will  follow  an  aggressive,  yet  humane, 
course  in  fulfilling  his  mandate.  A  crucial 
part  of  any  effort  in  this  area  is  educat- 
ing all  our  citizens,  but  especially  our 
young,  about  the  hazards  of  drug  abuse. 
This  deserves  our  fullest  attention  and 
support.  The  level  to  start  at  is  the  ele- 
mentary school — not  with  older  children 
who  too  often  find  about  drugs  through 
firsthand  experience  on  the  street.  The 
specter  of  12-year-olds,  black  and  white, 
poor  and  rich,  dead  from  overdoses 
should  be  evidence  enough  for  the  im- 
portance of  early  education  about  drug 
abuse.  When  drug  addiction  has  become 
the  greatest  single  killer  of  young  peo- 


ple between  the  ages  of  18  and  35,  when 
an  estimated  25  percent  of  the  Naticm's 
addicts  are  teenagers,  early  educational 
efforts  are  mandatory. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  disappointment  with  a  New 
York  budgetary  action  which  mandates 
that  funds  for  drug  programs  can  only  be 
used  for  treatment  and  not  for  education 
and  prevention.  I  support  the  statewide 
citizens'  lobby  being  organized  to  insure 
continuation  of  educational  programs, 
and  I  will  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
Federal  action  on  this  problem. 

The  State  has  allocated  $23  million  for 
the  present  school  year  for  drug  edu- 
cation and  prevention  programs.  But  un- 
der the  Governor's  recent  budget  restric- 
tion, funds  for  drug  programs  after  June 
30  can  be  used  only  for  treatment  and  not 
education  and  prevention.  This  strikes 
me  as  not  only  an  unbalanced,  but  an 
imwise  decision,  especially  in  light  of  the 
evidence  of  success  school  officials  report 
for  current  drug  education  programs.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  I  may  quote  an  old  cliche, 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  once  again 
to  an  area  of  drug  abuse  in  wliich  I  re- 
cently introduced  legislation.  We  must 
insure  the  most  humane  and  helpful 
treatment  for  drug-addicted  servicemen, 
many  of  \yhom  are  Vietnam  veterans  or 
are  still  there.  We  must  insure  confiden- 
tiality between  doctor  and  patients  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  We  must  provide  for 
honorable  discharges  for  GI  drug  abusers, 
not  only  in  the  future  but  retroactively 
and  for  their  civil  commitment  to  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  drug  treatment  facil- 
ities. Of  the  16,000  U.S.  servicemen  dis- 
charged for  drug  related  reasons,  an 
astounding  11.000  have  received  less  than 
honorable  discharges.  This  cruel  practice 
makes  them  ineligible  for  the  slim  Vet- 
erans' Administration  drug  treatment 
facilities  and  closes  them  off  from  future 
jobs.  Such  a  situation  must  be  prevented 
for  the  estimated  20,000  to  30.000  service- 
men in  Vietnam  alone  who  are  using 
drugs  today.  To  my  mind,  our  treatment 
of  GI  drug  users  has  been  an  unbearable 
national  disgrace.  I  urgently  hope  that 
the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
shares  that  view  and  will  use  his  wide 
powers  to  extend  all  the  aid  he  can  to 
these  men. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
repeat  a  point  I  have  made  on  this  fioor 
in  the  past.  We  must,  once  and  for  all. 
recognize  and  treat  drug  abuse  as  an  ill- 
ness, not  a  crime.  Acting  as  though  these 
people  are  lawbreakers  only  creates  a 
self-reinforcing  cycle  that  forces  addicts 
farther  out  of  society. 

If  there  is  an  illness,  if  there  is  a  germ 
that  must  be  combated  and  eradicated, 
it  must  be  in  our  social  body.  The  disease 
is  national.  If  conditions  of  poverty,  de- 
spair, alienation  and  war  were  not  prev- 
alent then  drug  abuse  would  largely  be 
a  problem  of  the  past.  Priorities  in  this 
Nation  must  be  reversed  so  that  people, 
not  things,  so  that  earth,  not  space,  so 
that  peace,  not  war  become  paramoimt. 
In  this  way,  will  we  reseach  the  ultimate 
cure  for  drug  addiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield: 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
$49  million  being  budgeted  but  he  did 
not  apply  the  same  criteria  to  the  other 
sums.  Are  all  sums  In  this  bill  budg- 
eted— to  be  found  In  the  budget?  Does 
the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No,  not  all  of  the  funds 
in  the  bill.  However,  that  will  be  ex- 
plained in  more  detail  by  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers).  The  $49 
million  is  budgeted  pursuant  to  a  pre- 
vious authorization  and  a  continuing  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Institute  on 
Mental  Health.  But  I  do  not  think  aU 
of  the  items  in  the  bill  are  yet  budgeted. 
I  think,  however,  that  this  bill  has  been 
prepared  in  the  closest  cooperation  with 
the  parties  connected  with  drug  preven- 
tion and  abuse.  I  will  anticipate  that 
there  wUl  be  a  subsequent  or  a  supple- 
mental budget  request  to  embody  what 
is  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  rule 
is  there  some  reason  other  than  expedi- 
tion that  the  rule  provides  the  bill  be 
read  by  titles  Instead  of  sections? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  all,  according  to 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  at  the 
appropriate  time,  and  I  suppose  this 
would  be  the  appropriate  time,  I  would 
like  to  know  why  the  gentleman  has 
chosen  this  language  which  appears  on 
page  11  of  the  report: 

The  Director  may  prescribe  any  require- 
ments, limitation*,  or  criteria  that  he  deems 
appropriate  with  respect  to  the  expendltizre 
of  fxinds  In  any  manner  for  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function,  as  long  as  those  which  he 
prescribes  do  not  conflict  with  statutory  pro- 
visions. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  gen- 
tleman construes  this  language  as  giving 
the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
authority  to  regulate  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration budget  request  or  to  with- 
hold money  appropriated? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers),  chairman  of  ihe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  will  speak  on  this  as  we  make 
the  legislative  history  here. 

However,  my  imderstanding  Is  that  the 
prerogative  of  the  Director,  Dr.  Jaffe  and 
his  able  staff  is  that  he  Is  the  principal 
maker  of  drug  policy.  If  he  cannot  get  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  programs  and  the  pro- 
grams he  recommended,  he  can  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise this  authority. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Insofar  as  drug  pre- 
vention is  concerned,  the  smswer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  other  question  and  that  is 
whether  he  has  authority  to  transfer 
money  available  to  the  Agency  from  one 
function  to  another. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  To  refer  it  to  one  agency 
from  another? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  That  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  his  agency  dealing  with  drug 
abuse  prevention,  but  as  I  stated  earlier, 
I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  intent  of  this  law  that 
Dr.  Jaffe  is  to  have  overall  policsrmaktng 
prerogative  in  the  drug  abuse  area. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
Each  group  has  a  line  Item  and  they 
must  stay  by  that. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  the  an- 
swer to  the  first  question  Is  "Yes." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  he  would 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  budget  request  and  to 
withhold  money  appropriated  or  order 
the  transfer  of  money  available  to  the 
agency  from  one  function  to  another? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  insofar  as  drug 
abuse  prevention  is  concerned. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  As  far  as  drug 
abuse  is  concerned  with  reference  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  he  has  author- 
ity to  do  this  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  However,  he 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  transfer 
money  from  one  agency  to  another? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  abundantly  opposed  to  giving  this 
man  the  authority  to  withhold  veterans' 
money  that  has  been  appropriated  or  to 
regulate  the  Veterans'  Administration 
request. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  2a] 

Abourezk  Oallflanakls  Murphy,  N.Y 

Alexander  Oray  O'Hais 

Anderson,  m.  Orlfflths  O'Konskl 

Asplnall  Hansen,  Idaho   Passman 

B«U  Hansen,  Wash.   Patman 

Blanton  Harvey  Felly 

Blatnlk  Hays  PoweU 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Hubert  Price,  Tex. 

Cabell  Heinz  Pryor.  Ark. 

Carey,  N.T.  Horton  Rees 

Casey.  Tex.  Jarman  Reld 

Cederberg  Johnson,  Pa.  Roy 

Celler  King  Scheuer 

Clark  Koch  Schwengel 

Clay  Leggett  Selberllng 

Corman  Lennon  Smith,  Calif. 

Dellums  McCloskey  Smith.  Iowa 

Dlggs  McDonald,  Springer 

Dwyer  Mich.  Teague,  Calif. 

Eckhardt  McEwen  Thompson,  tij. 

Edwards.  La.  McKlnney  UdaU 

Erlenbom  Macdonald.  Wldnall 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mass.  Wilson, 

Flndley  Mann  Charles  H. 

Fisher  Michel  Wolff 

Pulton  MUls,  Ark. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  12089,  SPECIAL  ACTION 
OFFICE  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  PRE- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  add  briefly  that  this  may  well  be  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  this  House  will  consider  either 
now  or  in  the  immediate  future,  be- 
cause It  has  tried  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  one  of  the  worst,  one  of 
the  most  serious  curses  facing  this  coun- 
try today  and  that  Is  the  problem  of 
heroin  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  testimony  that 
there  are  between  250,000  and  300,000 
heroin  addicts  in  this  country  today,  most 
of  them  yoimg  people. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  three 
people  a  day  on  an  average,  will  die  from 
heroin  addiction. 

In  my  county  of  Dade  In  Florida  where 
Miami  Is  the  principal  city,  48,  mostly 
young  people,  died  last  year  from  heroin 
addiction. 

The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  Mr.  Ingersol,  an 
able  man  in  this  field,  testified  before 
our  Crime  Committee  tliat  it  is  his  esti- 
mate that  drug  addiction,  particularly 
heroin,  was  costing  this  country  between 
$2.5  billion  to  $8  billion  a  year.  I  think 
that  estimate  is  very  low. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  authorities  tell 
us  that  about  50  percent  of  the  violent 
street  crime  in  this  coimtry  Is  attribu- 
table to  heroin  addiction,  to  the  addicts 
going  out  and  committing  crime  In  order 
to  get  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
heroin  at  the  price  of  $50  or  $75  a  day  in 
order  to  support  their  addiction  to  this 
drug. 

We  had  a  hearing  In  New  York  a  little 
while  ago  where  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys for  New  York  County  and  the 
Bronx  testified  that  48  percent  of  the 
cases  in  their  respective  coimtles — ^the 
largest  counties  in  that  complex — ^were 
attributable  to  heroin  addiction  and  that 
another  25  percent  were  crimes  com- 
mitted by  heroin  addicts  to  get  the  money 
to  buy  heroin. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing  with 
something  that  is  responsible  for  50 
percent  of  the  violent  crimes  in  this 
country,  something  that  Is  taking  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  our  youth  and  ruin- 
ing the  lives  of  so  many  more,  some- 
thing that  is  congesting  many  of  our 
courts  and  costing  our  country  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year. 

It  has  now  permeated  the  Armed 
Forces,  particularly  those  of  our  young 
men  who  are  serving  and  have  served 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

So,  it  Is  a  very  challenging  Job.  This 
bill  which  has  been  given  very  careful 
thought  Is  designed  to  provide  the  money 
and  the  means  for  the  research  pro- 
grams through  which  it  Is  hoped  that 
something  better  than  methadone  or 
better  than  the  other  treatments  that 
we  are  now  employing  as  counteraction 
drugs  can  be  found  and  the  biU  is  de- 
signed for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  that  will  reach  Into  every 
community  In  America  in  order  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  these  people  who  have  fallen 
victim  to  heroin  addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unsmimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  hope  that 
this  rule  will  be  adopted  In  order  that 
this  Important  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  amsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper).  This  resolution 
calls  for  an  open  rale  with  1  hour  of 
debate.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  12089  Is  to 
bring  about  the  most  eflfective  deploy- 
ment of  Federal  resources  against  the 
growth  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  under  a  Director  having 
broad  powers  over  t^e  conduct  of  drug 
abuse  treatment,  relubljilitatlon,  educa- 
tion, and  research  progi-ams  and  activi- 
ties throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
In  his  message  of  June  17,  1971,  the 
President  called  for  the  establishment  of 
such  £in  office,  and  wliile  H.R.  12089  con- 
fers less  sweeping  powers  on  the  Direc- 
tor than  would  the  original  administra- 
tion proposal,  he  nevertheless  is  given 
substantial  authority. 

Although  policymaking  powers  of  the 
Director  extend  only  to  the  so-called  de- 
mand side  of  the  drug  abuse  problem, 
the  bill  makes  cleai*  that  in  the  exercise 
of  his  responsibilities  he  is  to  maintain 
communication  and  liaison  with  govern- 
mental officials  concerned  with  the  "sup- 
ply side,"  that  is,  illicit  trafficking  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

The  bUl  also  amends  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  assure  that 
there  Is  recognition  of  the  drug  problem 
in  the  conduct  of  programs  carried  out 
imder  those  acts,  and  additional  appro- 
priations are  authorized  for  planning 
and  evsduation  and  for  the  support  of 
special  projects  in  areas  where  the  need 
Is  greatest. 

Cost:  This  bill  will  authorize  $12,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1972,  $171,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and  $228,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  major  amendment  added  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  provides: 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  access  by  the  Congress 
or  committees  of  either  House  (1)  to  Infor- 
mation, docvunents,  and  studies  In  the  poe- 
seaslon  of  or  conducted  by  the  Office,  or  (2) 
to  personnel  of  the  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,-  there  may  be  some 
amendments  necessary  to  page  13,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  has 
already  Indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  House  that  the  President  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  this  legislation  and 
in  his  message  on  Jime  17  to  this  Con- 
gress he  requested  it.  The  next  day,  on 
June  18.  1971,  the  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced, and  here  we  are  on  February  3, 
1972,  just  debating  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  In  my  humble  judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  crisis  we  are  facing 
In  this  Nation  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
it  is  high  time  that  this  Congress  acts 
and  that  it  act  today  without  further 
delay,  and  I  hope  we  can  pass  this  rule 
and  eliminate  some  of  the  objections 
that  might  be  raised  to  the  bill  and 


get  the  bill  passed  because,  as  I  say,  I 
think  the  coimtry  needs  It  and  it  needs 
It  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Washinoton,  D.C, 

Felmuiry  3.  1972. 

Hon.    CABI.   AI3EBT, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  It  Is  with  a  great  deal 
of  regret  that  I  must  ask  you  to  accept  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ckim- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  conflict  In 
duties  between  my  two  Committees  and  the 
situation  has  recently  become  more  strained 
by  my  assignment  to  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  full  and  good  service  on 
both  my  Committees  and  when  I  began  to 
feel  that  one  duty  might  suffer  because  of 
the  other,  I  reached  the  decision  that  In  all 
good  conscience  I  would  have  to  relinquish 
my  assignment  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my  service  on  this 
Committee  and  am  very  sorry  that  it  must 
come  to  an  end.  It  Is  requested  that  my 
service  with  this  Committee  be  terminated 
as  of  February  3, 1972. 
Sincerely, 

C.    W.    BiLI.   TOITNO, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.   Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  Is  this,  on  last  Thursday 
several  bills  which  I  had  been  working 
on  for  months,  but  had  not  yet  intro- 
duced, were  dropped  in  the  hopper  with 
the  names  of  Members  on  them  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  bills 
or  that  they  were  sponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion. The  bills  dealt  with  the  improve- 
ment of  flreflghting  and  the  reduction 
of  the  casualties  of  fire  in  America.  I  be- 
lieve this  incident  points  out  a  serious 
hole  in  the  House's  procedures  which 
could  work  to  the  detriment  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  take  Immediate  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  My  inquiry  is  whether 
steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
recurrence  for  the  protection  of  all  of  us. 

■Rie  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry made  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Chair  desires  to  make  a 
statement  concerning  the  introduction 
of  bills. 


It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  that  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced recently  in  the  names  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  no  knowledge  of  or  respon- 
sibility for  their  Introduciton. 

Rule  XXn  of  the  rules  of  this  House 
makes  it  clear  that  Members,  and  Mem- 
bers alone,  have  the  right  to  introduce 
bills — that  is,  to  cause  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  hopper  here  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
When  a  bin  is  found  in  the  hopper,  it  has 
been  assumed  to  be  authentic. 

The  Chair  has  observed,  and  knows  it 
has  become  common  practice,  that  Mem- 
bers' offices  often  send  bills  to  the  floor 
by  messenger  or  page  and  ask  that  they 
be  dropped  in  the  hopper  by  a  page  or  a 
doorman.  The  pages  and  doormen,  of 
course,  have  no  way  of  knowing  the 
authenticity  of  bills  which  they  receive 
by  messenger  or  otherwise. 

It  would  seem  to  the  Chair  that  it 
would  be  a  mudi  safer  practice  if  Mem- 
bers, in  addition  to  having  their  names 
typed  or  printed  on  the  bills,  would  also 
affix  their  signatures  thereon.  Members 
would  also  be  protecting  their  own  inter- 
ests if  they  would  personally  place  their 
bills  in  the  hopper. 

The  Chair  feels  that  the  right  to  intro- 
duce legislation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  fundamental  rights  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  It  should  not  be 
a  slipshod  or  casual  practice.  In  the  in- 
terest of  safeguarding  the  integritv  of 
tills  process,  and  to  protect  Members 
against  future  instances  where  bills  are 
introduced  without  their  authorization, 
the  Chair  is  issuing  instructions  that  the 
pages,  their  overseers,  and  other  em- 
ployees in  the  Chamber  shall  have  no 
authority  to  place  any  bill,  memorial, 
petition,  or  other  material  in  the  hopper 
unless  it  bears  the  original  signature  of 
a  Member  thereon.  In  the  case  of  a  bill 
or  resolution  which  Is  jointly  sponsored, 
the  signature  must  be  that  of  the  Member 
flrst  named  thereon.  The  bill  clerk  is  in- 
structed to  return  to  the  Member  any  bill 
which  appears  in  the  hopper  without  an 
original  signature  of  the  Member. 

Finally,  the  Chair  suggests  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  notify  all  Members 
of  tills  statement  so  that  they  will  be 
aware  of  this  new  policy  and  procedure 
for  the  introduction  of  legislation. 


SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR  DRUG 
ABUSE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12089)  to  establish  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  to  COTicentrate  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  against  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COICMTTTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  12089,  with  Mr. 
Fraser  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  heard  the  two 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  explain  the  bill  and  say  that  it 
was  a  very  important  bill.  In  fact,  both 
of  them  agreed  that  it  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  being  considered  by 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  This  is  a  bill 
affecting  human  beings  and  the  health  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Clrtiirman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen)  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  the  Environment  for  the 
lengthy  hearings  that  they  had  on  the 
bill.  They  held  hearings  for  20  days  and 
took  4  days  for  the  markup.  They  heard 
110  witnesses.  So  you  know  the  bill  was 
not  just  summarily  put  together  and 
brought  to  this  House  in  a  hasty  fashion. 
When  you  hold  20  days  of  hearings  and 
hear  110  witnesses,  you  know  a  lot  of 
time  has  been  put  in  working  on  the  bill. 
So  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  sub- 
committee for  all  the  work  they  have 
done.  I  think  they  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job. 

The  bill  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously.  It  came  out  of  the  full 
committee  unanimously.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  other  body  and  it 
was  passed  unanimously. 

The  bill  which  came  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate authorized  an  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $1,800,000,000.  The  House 
bill  which  we  are  now  considering  au- 
thorizes $411,000,000  over  3  years,  and 
is  one  that  will  do  the  job.  It  will  bring 
"  the  many  different  agencies  handling 
this  matter  together. 

As  was  stated  by  the  two  gentlemen 
who  appeared  for  the  Rules  Committee, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  com- 
bat crime  in  this  country  and  to  prevent 
'  the  degradation  of  the  human  being.  An 
example  of  such  degradation  was  de- 
picted in  a  picture  in  a  magazine  the 
other  day.  It  showed  a  boy  hanging  on 
a  rope,  and  the  statement  accompanying 
the  picture  was,  "This  is  the  kick  that 
most  of  these  boys  get."  We  know  our 
young  people  are  really  hanging  them- 
selves when  they  get  hooked  on  the  dif- 
ferent drugs.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  prevent,  and  where  prevention  fails, 
we  hope  to  provide  a  cure. 

We  are  trying  to  combat  drug  abuse 
not  only  by  prosecuting  those  who  man- 
ufacture drugs,  and  those  who  peddle 
and  sell  them,  but  also  through  research 
into  blocking  agents,  and  through  treat- 
ment and  education,  and  helping  those 
who  have  been  addicted,  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  yoimgsters  and  older  people  from 
getting  hooked  on  drugs. 
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I  think  it  is  essential  now  that  the 
Congress  have  the  vision  to  look  ahead 
and  do  something  about  this  problem. 

We  have  provided  for  a  combined  ap- 
proach by  all  of  the  agencies  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  drug  research,  re- 
habilitation, correction,  treatment,  and 
so  forth.  We  wanted  to  bring  them  all 
up  to  date  and  to  provide  that  they  have 
a  unified  approach  so  that  they  might 
have  the  best  program  that  could  be  de- 
vised. If  we  would  leave  one  agency  out, 
we  know  we  would  have  a  weakness  in 
the  chain.  So  we  have  taJcen  in  every 
one  of  them  and  have  said,  "We  want  to 
make  the  program  strong,  as  strong  as 
we  possibly  can,  by  placing  them  xinder 
the  lunbrella."  That  is  the  reason  for 
several  of  the  agencies  being  brought 
into  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  incorporates 
recommendations  made  by  the  admin- 
istration to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Action  OflBce  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  in  the  Executive  OflBce 
of  the  President.  The  principal  purpose 
of  this  OflBce  is  stated  in  section  221(a) 
of  the  biU,  which  states  that — 

The  Director  bhall  provide  overall  plan- 
ning and  policy  and  establish  objectives  and 
priorities  for  all  federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions. 

The  term  "drug  abuse  prevention 
functions"  means  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity relating  to  drug  abuse  training, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  research. 

There  are  a  number  of  Federal  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  overall  subject 
of  education,  training,  treatment,  reha- 
bilitation, and  research  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse.  These  programs  are  carried 
out  by  a  variety  of  agencies,  whose  roles 
and  missions  differ.  This  means,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  the  programs  of 
these  agencies  are  not  necessarily  consis- 
tent with  each  other  as  they  relate  to 
drug  abuse  prevention.  Among  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  field  are  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  well  as  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  a  drug  abuse 
program  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  con- 
ducts a  number  of  programs  relating  to 
drug  abuse,  both  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  suid  the  Commimity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  The  OflBce  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  administers  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970.  The 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  pro- 
grams in  this  fields,  and  two  of  the  larg- 
est programs  in  the  Federal  Government 
are  nm,  respectively,  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  function  of  the  Director  of  the 
Special  Action  OflBce  will  be  to  see  that 
all  these  various  programs  are  carried 
out  in  a  consistent  manner. 

The  Director  is  given  the  same  author- 
ity over  projects  and  expenditures  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse  prevention  as  Is  pres- 
ently exercised  by  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  but  the  bill  specifically 
prohibits  the  Director  from  waiving  or 
disregarding  any  limitation  or  require- 


ment prescribed  by  law  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  program  or  activity.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  even  more  far- 
reaching  authority  which  the  committee 
was  unwilling  to  provide,  under  which  the 
Director  could  have  transferred  fimds 
from  one  agency  to  another.  We  have 
limited  the  Director's  authority  to  grant 
him  the  same,  but  no  more,  authority  as 
is  exercised  by  OMB. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  that  the 
Director,  in  exercising  his  authority  im- 
der  this  bill,  might  limit  or  restrict  other 
agencies  from  carrying  out  their  primary 
mission.  For  that  reason,  the  bill  was 
amended  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Direc- 
tor's authority  Is  limited  to  the  conduct 
of  drug  abuse  prevention  functions,  and 
does  not  extend  to  other  programs  or  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  bUl  is  a  3-year  bill,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Director  terminating  June 
30.  1974.  The  Special  Action  OflBce  is  au- 
thorized appropriations  totaling  $200 
million,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
new  programs  of  drug  abuse  prevention, 
research  into  drugs  for  treatment  of  drug 
abuse,  and  for  training. 

In  addition,  another  $211  million  In 
new  f imds  is  authorized  for  programs  im- 
der  the  Commimity  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  and  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
planning  and  evaluation  of  more  eflfective 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  insure  that,  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  prevention,  the 
Federal  Government  will  begin  to  speak 
with  one  voice,  instead  of  a  multitude.  We 
feel  that  this  bill  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  more  eCfectively  meet  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  the  Nation,  and 
I  think  the  bill  should  pass  the  House 
unanimously. 

If  there  are  any  questions  about  the 
bill,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them,  or  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Paul  Rogers,  or  Mr.  Nelsen,  the 
ranking  member  on  the  other  side,  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  at  all. 
The  bill  is  one  should  have  been  passed 
a  few  years  ago.  The  time  is  now  late. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACJGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  read 
the  heariilgs  that  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee had,  and  particularly  when 
it  had  Dr.  Jaflfe  before  it,  could  not  come 
to  any  conclusion  except  that  he  was 
arrogant  and  egotistical.  He  came  from 
Chicago  to  be  God  over  the  drug  abuse 
prevention  progrsmi. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  the  veterans  program.  I  think 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  done 
a  good  job  In  drug  abuse  prevention,  and 
they  are  now  doing  a  good  job.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  Is  a  stay  or- 
der on  the  VA  hiring  any  new  person- 
nel for  its  32  centers.  This  causes  me  to 
fear  this  bill  as  far  as  the  VA  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  Dr.  JaflTe  is  going  to  set  him- 
self on  a  pedestal  over  everyone,  and 
eventually  we  will  wish  we  had  never 
heard  of  him. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  On  page  11  of  the  report 
the  committee  has  included  language 
which  makes  clear  that  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  OflBce  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  basic  mission  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
report  contains  this  language  on  page  11 : 

The  Director  may  prescribe  any  require- 
ments, limitations,  or  criteria  that  he  deems 
appropriate  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  In  any  manner  for  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions  as  long  as  those  which  be 
prescribes  do  not  conflict  with  statutory 
provisions. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  construes  that  language  as 
giving  the  Special  Action  Office  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget  request  or  to  withhold 
money  appropriated. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  did  not  catch  the 
gentleman's   question.   I   am   sorry. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  question 
is  whether  Dr.  Jaffe  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration budget  request  or  withhold 
services  out  of  money  appropriated? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  insofar  as  It 
has  to  do  with  drug  abuse  prevention 
fimctions. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  drug 
abuse  is  what  the  bill  is  all  about. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  he  does 
have  the  authority  to  withhold  money? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  I  would  say  not. 
Let  me  put  it  this  way,  that  if  this  ever 
happened  and  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress,  certainly  action 
would  be  taken  immediately.  But  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman.  Dr.  Jaffe  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  withhold  funds,  except 
where  drug  abuse  prevention  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  want  veterans  to  have  the  same 
treatment  as  the  armed  services  people. 
We  say  to  every  man  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices that  he  will  be  brought  imder  this 
protection  of  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment and  coimseling.  We  say  the  men 
who  are  veterans  now,  or  in  the  VA  hos- 
pitals, should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
thing. 

We  are  not  giving  the  Director  any 
more  authority  than  the  OMB  has  to- 
day. We  want  this  to  be  a  uniform  bill 
to  take  care  of  our  veterans,  and  our 
servicemen,  and  those  in  the  ghettos,  as 
well  as  those  who  live  in  the  country  20 
miles  from  anywhere. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Someone  may 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think 
if  the  gentleman  will  read  the  hearings, 
he  will  find  that  Dr.  Jaffe  testified  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  committee  that  Dr. 
Jaffe  had  authority  to  do  tills  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No  more  than  OMB 
has. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  OMB  has 
authority  to  do  this,  why  does  the  gen- 
tleman want  to  give  tliis  to  Dr.  Jaffe? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  There  was  very 
broad  authority  in  the  original  bill,  and 
Dr.  JafiTe  testified  to  that,  but  this  bill 
changed  that  authority  to  limit  it  to  the 
same  as  OMB  has.  The  Director  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Donald  Johnson,  came  up 
and  testified  on  this,  and  testified  they 


were  for  it  wholeheartedly.  They  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  veteran. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  Don  Johnson  is  given 
his  Qrders  in  the  OflBce  of  Budget  and 
Management,  so  his  testimony  is  not  so 
important.  But  I  have  much  fear  of 
turning  tliis  over  to  Dr.  Jaffe,  and  from 
reading  his  testimony  and  hearing  what 
he  said.  I  do  not  tnist  him. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  committee  will 
keep  watch.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  over  what  is  going  on,  and 
if  there  Is  any  protest,  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  would  let  me  know. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  I  appreciate  the  assurance  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned about  having  an  effective  con- 
tinuation of  the  VA  program  on  this 
problem,  and  It  Is  reassuring  to  know 
that  there  Is  going  to  be  some  oversight 
on  the  operation  of  this  program. 

We  have  In  Oklahoma,  of  course,  two 
major  VA  hospitals,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  see  those  hospitals  handicapped  or 
crippled  in  any  way  in  the  overall  prob- 
lem they  have  in  dealing  with  the  drug 
situation  in  connection  with  the  return- 
ing veterans. 

I  note  In  the  gentleman's  report  that 
the  Director  of  this  new  agency  is  going 
to  have  a  considerable  amoimt  of  leeway 
in  the  exerci§e  of  his  responsibilities  for 
commimicatlon  and  liaison  with  govern- 
ment oflBcIals  concerned  with  the  supply 
and  sale  of  the  drugs,  concerned  in  the 
problem  of  illicit  trafiBc,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  in  Its  in- 
quiries found  out  anything  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  why  they  have  de- 
layed so  long  in  putting  additional  avail- 
able Federal  manpower  on  this  law  en- 
forcement problem?  Some  of  us  (»i  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  urging  the 
Ewiministration  for  2  years  to  give  some 
added  authority  and  responsibility  to  the 
FBI  and  U.S.  marshals  and  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  to  beef  up  this 
slender  narcotics  force  we  have  on  this 
problem.  The  Federal  Narcotics  agents 
are  doing  a  great  job,  within  their  slen- 
der manpower  capability,  but  we  could 
add  10,000  men  overnight  by  giving  some 
concurrent  jurisdiction  to  these  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  Why 
it  has  not  been  done,  I  do  not  know.  If 
the  gentleman  has  an  answer,  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  First,  I  would  like 
to  take  up  the  question  of  the  veterans. 
If  this  legislation  does  not  improve  drug 
abuse  treatment  in  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tals of  this  Nation,  certainly  this  com- 
mittee Is  going  to  be  very  directly 
concerned. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  see  that  it  Is 
done  not  only  for  them  but  also  for  every 
other  himian  being  in  the  Nation. 

In  relation  to  the  enforcement  part, 
this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except 
we  want  to  keep  liaison.  Last  year  we 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  300  additional 
personnel  on  the  enforcement  side. 


There  should  be  close  liaison  between 
those  dealing  with  demand  and  those 
dealing  with  supply.  This  bill  only  has 
to  do  with  demand,  not  the  supply.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  something 
else.  As  I  said,  we  passed  a  bill  last  year 
authorizing  300  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Three  hundred 
additional  personnel  would  not  begin  to 
meet  the  problem  in  the  State  of  New 
York  alone,  much  less  nationwide.  I  have 
a  district  attorney  in  my  district,  repre- 
senting several  coimties  in  my  State,  who 
spent  months  trjring  to  get  a  Federal 
agent  Into  the  area  to  investigate  a  drug 
ring  which  was  operating  there.  They 
said,  "We  just  do  not  have  the  manpower 
to  do  it." 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  couple  this  treatment 
program,  which  I  thoroughly  support, 
with  a  strong,  beefed-up  law  enforcement 
effort  in  this  field.  I  believe  if  we  do 
not  have  both  of  them  we  are  not  going 
to  succeed  with  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  we  have  an  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  to  make  the  appro- 
priations. The  gentleman  might  have  a 
little  quarrel  with  some  of  the  appropri- 
ations membe  's  and  I  would  ask  him  to 
check  Into  soi.ie  of  those  items. 

I  would  say  our  great  faith  in  this  is 
that  we  are  going  to  make  available  to 
the  people  of  America  the  very  best 
methods  we  can  to  keep  drug  abuse  from 
spreading,  and  to  stop  it,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  assurance  and  for  the 
leadership  which  his  committee  has 
provided  In  this  treatment  program. 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RCXJERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  It  is  needed.  It 
will  do  the  job,  I  believe,  because  it  is 
targeted  to  hit  the  significant  problems 
of  drug  abuse  in  this  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  drug  abuse  has  become 
virtually  an  epidemic  in  the  United 
States  with  very  serious  consequences  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  Last  spring  we  were  all  greatly 
disturbed  by  reports  in  the  press  and 
other  sources  relative  to  the  use  of  drugs 
by  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  par- 
ticularly those  stationed  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  have  all  been  concerned  by 
the  great  increases  in  the  £mioimts  and 
availability  of  illicit  drugs,  particularly 
heroin,  here  at  home. 

In  March  1971  our  colleague  Mr, 
Scheuer  and  over  60  of  his  colleagues 
introduced  H.R.  6732,  which  called  for 
coordination  of  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams within  the  executive  branch.  On 
June  17,  1971,  President  Nixon  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  Drug  Abuse,  an- 
nounced his  proposal  to  set  up  a  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 
This  proposal  was  introduced  on  June 
18,  1971,  by  Chairman  Staggers  and  Mr. 
Springer  as  H.R.  9264.  Shortly  prior  to 
this  action,  on  June  10,  1971,  I  Joined 
with  eight  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Public  Health  and  Environment  to 
introduce  H.R.  9059  which  provides 
vastly  expanded  drug  abuse  prevention 
efforts  in  conjunction  with  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  this  drug 
abuse  epidemic  and  the  need  for  swift 
congressional  action,  the  Public  Health 
£md  Environment  Subcommittee  began 
hearings  on  Jime  28,  1971.  In  all.  the 
subcommittee  held  21  days  of  public 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
tliroughout  the  country,  and  it  heard 
testimony  from  110  witnesses.  I  want  to 
compliment  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— Mr.  Satterfielo;  Mr.  Ktros; 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Sym- 
ington; Mr.  Roy;  Mr.  Nelsen;  the  rank- 
ing minority  member;  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  Schmitz — for  their  ef- 
forts in  what  was  a  very  difficult  job. 

During  August  of  1971,  I  and  several 
members  of  the  subcommittee  made  an 
official  visit  to  the  Far  East.  The  princi- 
pal purpose  of  this  visit  was  to  investi- 
gate the  sources  of  traffic  in  illicit  drugs 
and  to  determine  the  extent  of  drug  abuse 
among  U.S.  servicemen  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  end  product  of  this  exhaustive 
study  is  before  you  now  in  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12089)  which  was  re- 
ported imanimously  by  the  interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
January  25,  1972. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows:  Title  I  of  the  bill  sets  out  the 
congressional  findings  which  support  the 
legislation  and  a  number  of  important 
definitions.  The  bill  sets  forth  that — 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  piirpoee  of  this  Act  to  tocxia  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  bring  them  to 
bear  on  drug  abuse  to  significantly  reduce 
the  incidence  of  drug  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  In  the  U.S.  within  the  shortest  practi- 
cable period  of  time  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive coordinated  long-term  Federal 
strategy  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

Title  n  establishes  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  as  a 
component  of  the  E:xecutixe  Office  of  the 
President,  and  prescribes  the  functions 
of  the  office  and  the  character  of  its  re- 
lationships with  other  agencies.  The  of- 
fice shall  be  imder  a  presidentially  ap- 
pointed Director  and  Deputy  Director 
and  up  to  six  Assistant  Directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director. 

The  key  provision  in  the  bill  is  the 
mandate  that  the  Director  "shall  provide 
overall  planning  and  policy  and  establish 
objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions."  In  this 
capacity  the  Director  is  empowered  to  re- 
view the  drug  abiise  functions  of  all  Fed- 
eral entities,  recommend  changes  to 
correct  inconsistencies  with  his  policies, 
and  review  related  Federal  legislation  and 
recommend  changes  to  Congress  where 
necessary. 

He  is  also  empowered  to  make  studies 
of  the  performance  of  Federal  drug  abuse 
functions  and  potential  alternatives. 

The  Director  is  further  authorized  to 
review  and  if  necessary,  modify  imple- 
mentation plans  and  budget  requests  for 
any  Federal  drug  abuse  fimction. 

A  Special  Fund  is  authorized  from 
which  the  Director  may  fxmd  promising 
new  concepts  or  methods  as  well  as  ex- 
panding  existing   activities   for   which 


there  is  a  particularly  acute  need  or  one 
which  has  been  exceptionally  effective. 
The  bill  authorizes  $80  million  over  a 
2-year  period  for  this  fimd. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $45  million  over 
2  years  to  encourage  and  promote 
research  especially  in  the  areas  of 
nonaddictive  synthetic  analgesics,  long- 
lasting  nonaddictive  blocking  or  antago- 
nistic drugs  for  treatment  of  heroin 
addiction,  and  better  detoxification 
agents.  This  section  also  provides  for 
establishing  clinical  research  facilities. 

A  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Cen- 
ter would  also  be  established. 

A  15-member  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  would  be 
established  by  the  bjll.  It  would  be  the 
function  of  the  Council  to  advise  the 
Director  with  respect  to  planning  and 
policy  objectives  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions  which  are  or  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  present 
Federal  programs  dealing  with  drug 
abuse,  the  bill  expands  the  authorizations 
and  operations  of  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  siom  of  $120  miUion  is  pro- 
vided over  2  years  to  initiate  drug  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  in 
community  mental  health  centers. 

The  sum  of  $31  million  is  provided 
over  3  years  for  planning  grants  to  States 
and  local  imits  of  government.  This  is 
coupled  with  a  requirement  that  State 
plans  submitted  under  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act — the  partner- 
ship for  health  amendments — include 
provisions  for  licensing  treatment  faciU- 
ties  and  expansion  of  State  drug  abuse 
treatment  programs. 

Authorizations  for  appropriations 
under  section  256(e)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  are  increased 
by  $100  million  to  a  2-year  total  of  $135 
million  for  fiscal  1973  and  1974.  These 
grants  are  meant  to  be  used  for  grants  to 
States  and  localities  for  special  projects 
in  areas  having  the  higher  percentage  of 
narcotic  addicts.  This  presents  a  tar- 
geted approach  designed  to  serve  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  in  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  the 
first  real  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  moimt  a  comprehensive  co- 
ordinated attack  on  drug  abuse.  It  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $411  million  in  addi- 
tional moneys  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
at  the  Federal  level.  At  present  we  have 
at  least  nine  different  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  conducting  drug  abuse 
functions,  with  little  or  no  effort  at  co- 
ordinating their  functions  into  an  all 
out  attack  on  this  problem.  In  speaking 
for  the  administration,  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe, 
the  President's  choice  to  head  this  new 
office,  stated: 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  hav- 
ing each  Federal  agency  respond  to  one  part 
of  the  drug  problem  without  linking  Its 
efforts  to  others  underway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  concur 
with  the  thinking  of  Dr.  Jaffe  that  we 
cannot  afford  this  luxury,  a  luxury  the 
cost  of  which  can  be  counted  in  the  lives 
of  the  many  thousands  of  its  victims  and 


the  monumental  human  suffering  it 
causes.  I  would  urge  support  of  this 
vitally  important  piece  of  legislation. 

We  have  not  come  In  just  with  a  big 
money  bill,  saying  we  will  dump  in  a  lot 
of  money  to  try  to  make  people  believe 
we  can  solve  the  problem  overnight.  We 
have  tried  to  be  realistic. 

We  have  put  in  enough  authorization 
for  adequate  moneys  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems that  exist.  We  have  provided  for 
$411  million  over  3  years.  We  have  tried 
to  protect  the  administrative  agencies 
like  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  by  clearly  stat- 
ing in  the  bill  that  the  bill's  provisions 
will  only  affect  the  drug  abuse  programs 
of  these  agencies. 

We  worked  out  the  language  of  the 
bill  in  conjunction  with  the  staff  of  other 
committees,  including  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The  Special  Action  Office  in  the  White 
House  has  authority  primarily  over  re- 
habilitation, treatment,  and  education, 
and  we  have  also  established  in  the  bill 
a  liaison  between  this  office  and  law  en- 
forcement groups,  so  that  there  is  a 
feed-in  and  a  conscious  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  law  enforcement 
field.  If  those  programs  of  law  enforce- 
ment are  acting  contrary  to  what  is  in 
the  national  Interest,  then  Dr.  Jaffe  Is 
directed  to  go  to  the  President  and  raise 
this  issue. 

I  believe  Members  will  find  this  is  a 
well- thought  out  biU  with  a  proper 
approach. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  assure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  that  we  did  work  close- 
ly with  his  staff  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  VA  Committee,  who  is  a 
very  active  and  distinguished  member  of 
our  committee,  was  satisfied  with  the 
language  with  respect  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which  I  believe  he  has 
been  concerned  about. 

We  will  assure  that  the  authority  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  with  respect  to 
the  VA  is  limited  to  its  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment programs  and  the  authority  \s  no 
greater  than  that  which  OMB  presently 
has. 

There  is  another  point  I  believe  will  re- 
assure the  gentleman.  We  have  said  we 
are  not  going  to  aUow  Dr.  Jaffe  to  go 
off  on  his  own.  We  have  established  an 
advisory  council  to  help  him  and  his  staff 
make  policy,  and  have  placed  on  that 
advisory  council  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  So  we  want 
the  VA  to  have  an  input  along  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  State  De- 
partment as  well,  to  try  to  make  sure  we 
are  getting  input  from  everyone  who 
should  be  concerned  with  this  problem. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  his 
opinion  and  interpretation  of  Dr.  Jaffe's 
testimony  before  your  committee? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to 
respond  to  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Dr.  Jaffe 
first  came  up  he  was  testifying  on  a  bill 
that  the  administration  had  submitted 
which  gave  broad  and  sweeping  powers 
and  where  functions  of  one  agency  could 
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be  transferred  to  another.  He  testified  in 
that  hearing  on  that  legislation. 

But  the  committee  did  not  accept  that. 
The  committee  changed  the  whole  thrust 
of  it.  The  committee  rewrote  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  introduced  a  clean 
bUl.  This  is  all  changed,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  Dr.  Jaffe  imderstands  the 
functions  and  limitations  on  his  office. 
We  put  in  the  advisory  council  and  the 
protective  language. 

So  I  think  I  can  reassure  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  this  committee  will 
watch  very  carefully  and  keep  the  Special 
Action  Office's  functions  within  the  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  How  would  the 
gentleman  interpret  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  appropriated  money  this  year 
for  drug  centers  and  there  has  been  a 
stay-over  placed  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  hiring  people  to  staff 
those  drug  centers? 

Mr.  ROGE31S.  I  do  not  have  all  of  the 
details,  but  I  understand  they  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  drug  clinics  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  five  to  32. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Iliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  also  imderstand  all  of 
those  are  not  even  presently  used.  The 
armed  services  have  not  perfected  their 
program  yet  to  refer  people  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  so  that  they  are 
not  even  adequately  using  the  facilities 
they  presently  have.  This  causes  us  some 
concern,  too,  and  I  am  sure  it  does  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  think  we  need 
to  go  into  this  whole  problem,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Satterfield)  who  is  your  chairman  on 
hospitals  is  very  cognizant  of  this  situa- 
tion and  is  looking  into  it. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  mentioned 
by  other  Members  that  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  this  House  has  handled  in  a 
long  time.  Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
committee  do  not  necessarily  set  our- 
selves up  as  experts,  but  we  listened  to 
the  problem  and  tried  to  come  up  with 
some  sensible  answers  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  who  were  at 
the  White  House  when  Art  Linkletter 
appeared  and  the  President  asked  us  to 
proceed  with  legislation  dealing  with 
the  terrific  problem  of  drug  abuse  I  think 
were  all  frightened  and  impressed  and 
became  dedicated  to  trjdng  to  do  the 
best  we  could  to  meet  all  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

In  this  bill  a  Special  Action  Office 
would  be  set  up  which  would  attempt 
to  coordinate  a  special  fimd,  incentive 
programs,  and  will  establish  a  national 
drug  abuse  training  center.  It  will  aiso 
provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
agencies  and  establish  a  national  ad- 
visory council.  It  would  also  set  up  funds 
to  rim  the  office  for  the  special  fund,  for 
research  and  training  centers  in  the 
amount  of  $160  million. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Rogers)  has  insisted  that  we  make 
use  of  what  we  already  have  in  the  com- 
munity health  centers,  feeling  that  they 
could  perform  a  function  and  we  would 
not  have  overlapping  functions  in  this 


effort  of  ours.  Therefore,  we  would  har- 
ness already  existing  facilities  to  help 
on  the  total  job. 

This  is  provided  for  in  here  with  a 
grant  of  $60  million  for  the  community 
mental  health  centers  that  we  have  all 
over  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  our  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  there  will  be  money  here 
for  treatment  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals. 

We  have  State  plans  for  mentsd  health 
activities  and  they  will  get  some  help. 
Overall,  the  total  dollars  involved  is  $411 
million. 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out,  as  has  been 
mentioned  already,  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York  there  were  1,000  addict  deaths 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Two  hundred 
and  fifteen  were  teenagers. 

We  learned  in  our  hearings  in  the 
committee  that  90  percent  of  the  inmates 
at  the  Women's  Detention  Center  here 
in  Washington  were  hard  naitjotic  ad- 
dicts. 

This,  of  coiu-se,  presents  a  frightening 
problem,  a  i>art  of  which  is  going  to  have 
to  be  education.  Some  will  be  in  the  area 
of  law  enforcement.  But,  certainly,  one 
of  the  crying  needs  will  be  the  coordina- 
ticHi  of  the  many,  many  programs  that 
we  have  going  at  the  present  time. 

So,  our  committee,  recognizing  that 
we  had  about  24  or  25  different  pro- 
grams in  various  sigencies  and  all  of  tiiem 
going  in  different  directions  with  differ- 
ent methods,  there  was  apparently  little 
coordination  among  them. 

Therefore,  our  committee  has  done 
something  that  very  few  committees  do, 
in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  when  we  sit 
down  for  the  final  draft  of  a  piece  of 
legislation,  we  do  not  go  on  our  own  and 
forget  about  the  agencies  involved.  We 
have,  time  after  time,  called  people  in 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  other 
agencies  for  their  recommendations  and 
advice  with  the  idea  that  when  we  got 
through  the  legislation  ought  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  extent  possible. 

In  the  committee,  of  course,  we  have  to 
consider  the  Migoing  programs.  One  that 
we  gave  the  most  attention  to  was  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield), 
one  of  our  very  competent  members  of 
the  committee,  is  guarding  carefully  an 
agency  that  Is  near  and  dear  to  him.  We 
had  representatives  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  sit  down  with  us  in  the 
drafting  of  this  bill. 

I  think  it  must  be  said  that  all  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  coordinated.  If  the 
Veterans'  Administration  program  is  the 
better  one,  we  ought  to  buy  it  nation- 
wide and  we  ought  to  build  on  it  and  use 
it.  However,  I  do  believe  there  is  need  to 
have  all  involved.  I  have  faith  that  our 
committee,  in  the  event  that  there  is  any 
arbitrary  attitudes  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge,  to  see  to  it  that  they  square 
away  a  bit  and  follow  the  mandate  of 
or  the  intention  of  the  legislative  process. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  now  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
efforts  that  we  have  ever  attempted  and 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  also  compliment 


my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Teague),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Afftdrs,  because  I  do 
believe  the  gentleman  has  done  an  out- 
standingly good  Job  and  guards  the  in- 
terest of  the  veterans  for  which  he  should 
be  complimented.  However,  we  took  all  of 
that  into  account. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sat- 
terfield), a  member  of  our  committee, 
did  a  careful  job  trying  to  convey  the 
feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teagxh:)  in  which  I  think  we  all 
believe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  bill  patsses. 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  which  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  must  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  committee 
for  the  work  they  have  done.  However,  I 
share  very  much  the  concern  of  the , 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  powers  that 
we  are  prescribing  here  for  this  so-called 
Director.  I  am  referring  to  page  11  of 
the  report,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
where  I  find  there  the  language  that 
such  functions  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
such  manner  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  represents  the 
imposition  of  a  complete  direction  over 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  We  think 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam  in  dealing  with  drugs  is 
very,  very  knowledgeable  in  tills  field. 

This  langu^e  concerns  me.  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  ought  not  to  get  some  clturi- 
fication. 

Ml-.  NEiaEN.  My  only  answer  would 
be  that  it  has  already  been  answered  by 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  that  we  attempted  to  carefully 
guard  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
their  budgets  and  also  sought  to  soften 
the  enforcement  language  that  was  in 
the  original  bill.  Much  of  the  testimony 
speaks  to  the  original  version  of  the  bill. 
I  think  that  perhaps  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Satter- 
field) could  better  answer  the  question 
than  I,  and  I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  an  answer  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  is  indeed  an  important 
question.  It  is  one  that  has  concerned 
me  from  the  beginning  and  I  know  it  has 
concerned  the  whole  subcommittee. 
After  Dr.  Jaffe  testified  we  did,  as  our 
chairman  has  indicated,  amend  the  bill. 
We  were  then  careful  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  neither  Dr.  Jaffe  or 
anyone  else  who  occupied  this  special 
office  would  be  able  to  exercise  the  kind 
of  control  that  he  felt  he  would  have  and 
should  have.  I  think  we  have  succeeded 
in  that  objective. 

With  respect  to  the  question  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised,  I  would  point  out  the 
fact  that  we  have  written  this  bill  with- 
out limiting  the  basic  function  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  terms  of 
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rendering  care  and  medical  service  to, 
veterans.  I  would  point  out  three  other 
statements  on  page  11  which  I  think 
bear  upon  this  point.  One  of  them  is  that 
this  office  will  not  unilaterally  have  any 
authority  to  prescribe  the  personnel  or 
the  type  of  treatment  that  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  veterans  hospitals. 
The  second  states  that  the  Director  of 
'  the  Special  Action  Office  shall  not  inject 
himself  into  the  management  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals. 

Lastly,  it  states  that  insofar  as  Imple- 
mentation of  policy  directives  which  he 
lays  down  he  shall  look  to  the  agencies 
themselves  and  the  people  in  charge  of 
those  agencies  for  that  implementation. 
I  think  this  in  and  of  itself  spells  out 
the  fact  that  the  Director  of  this  Special 
Action  Office  will  not  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  their  management  or  con- 
trol in  the  delivering  of  medical  sendees 
to  veterans. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  was  there  a  feeling,  or  did 
this  gentleman,  the  Director,  have  the 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  have  this  ex- 
clusive authority  and  that  you  have  sort 
of  circimiscribed  it?  Is  that  what  is  in- 
volved here? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  think  that  was 
the  authority  he  was  seeking.  I  think 
we  have  effectively  prohibited  him  from 
having  exclusive  authority,  and  I  think 
we  have  prohibited  him  from  injecting 
himself  into  the  affairs  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  or  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  program. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  certainly  know  of  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  the  veterans,  the  gentleman  serves 
on  that  committee  with  us. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  jxist  one  moment,  but 
first  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when 
Dr.  Jaffe  appeared  he  was  testifying  on 
the  earlier  bill  that  had  been  introduced 
and  on  the  powers  granted  to  him  in 
that  bill  that  went  far  beyond,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  where  our  committee 
wished  to  go.  We  then  changed  the  bill 
and  changed  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  with  the  gentleman  at  the  White 
House  and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  in  response  to  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  this  Dr. 
Jaffe  did  not  have  any  more  informa- 
tion about  veterans  than  the  man  on  the 
moon.  He  just  knew  nothing.  Then  he 
came  and  testified  on  this  first  bill,  and 
anybody  who  will  read  his  answers  to 
the  questions,  and  from  what  he  had  to 
say,  will  know  that  there  is  not  any  mis- 
take about  his  attitude  toward  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  He  is  going  to  take 
over  everything. 

Now  they  have  come  along  and  there 
Is  this  great  increase  in  use  of  drugs  by 
the  veterans,  and  yet  they  still  wUl  not 
put  into  effect  the  32  drug  centers  that 
we  have  already  provided  money  for. 

So  again  I  say  that  I  am  afraid  of  Dr 
Jaffe. 


Mr.  NEI^EN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  speak  to- 
day on  behalf  of  legislation  to  combat 
the  progressively  worsening  problem  In 
this  country  of  illicit  drug  use  and  de- 
pendence. It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  approximately  250,000  heroin  addicts 
in  America.  In  1970,  in  New  York  City 
alone,  drugs  killed  more  than  1,000  per- 
sons of  which  215  were  teenagers.  Inas- 
much as  this  affliction  knows  no  social, 
economic  or  geographic  boimdarles  all 
segments  of  the  population  are  affected. 
It  is  past  the  time  when  we  shoiald  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  stem  the  devastat- 
ing growth  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United 
States. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Environment,  testi- 
mony indicated  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 100  separate  drug  abuse  programs 
within  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  resources  provided  for 
these  are  being  inefficiently  channeled 
and  that  duplications  of  drug  control  ef- 
forts are  creating  waste  in  the  absence 
of  a  central  coordinating  authority. 

Our  bUl  attempts  to  deal  with  this  sit- 
uation by  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention imder  a  Director  having  broad 
powers  to  coordinate  a  national  effort 
against  drug  abuse.  How  does  this  Direc- 
tor accomplish  all  this  coordination?  How 
does  he  get  a  hundred  separate  programs 
going  in  the  same  direction?  We  hope 
and  intend  that  the  bill  will  give  the  nec- 
essary authority  and  clout  to  force  the 
many  agencies  of  Government  to  make 
changes  where  necessary  in  their  drug 
abuse  programs.  The  Director  speaks  for 
the  President  in  this  field  and  the  agen- 
cies had  better  listen.  He  can  suggest  sub- 
stantive changes  in  policies  and  in  prior- 
ities. He  can  suggest  changes  in  rules  and 
regulations.  But  the  best  persuader  of 
all  will  be  his  authority  to  review  and 
modify  budget  requests  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  they  relate  to  drug 
abuse  activities. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  interven- 
tions in  the  affairs  of  the  agencies,  the 
Director  wiU  have  available  a  fimd  which 
can  be  used  to  support  and  exploit  prom- 
ising approaches  and  new  concepts  in 
dealing  with  drug  problems.  He  has  a 
juicy  carrot  as  well  as  a  stick  to  help  get 
enthusiastic  cooperation  and  forward 
thinking  by  the  people  working  on  the 
drug  problem  throughout  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment. 

If  and  when  the  Director  finds  some 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  not 
charging  ahead  as  fast  as  necessary  or 
charging  in  the  wrong  direction  he  has 
the  ear  of  the  President  and  the  support 
of  the  President  to  bring  the  wayward 
agency  into  line.  This  same  close  rela- 
tionship win  make  It  possible  for  the  Di- 
rector to  have  great  influence  upon  in- 
ternational aspects  of  drug  abuse  and 
illicit  drug  traffic. 

Another  very  promising  aspect  of  this 
new  office  is  the  fact  that  State  and  local 
governments  will  have  one  place  to  go  in 
the  Federal  Establishment  to  get  assist- 
ance, information  and  advice.  These  gov- 
ernmental imlts  have  the  drug  problem 
on  their  doorsteps  and  need  unified 
rather  than  diversified  help  from  Uncle 
Sam. 
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Besides  creating  this  new  coordinating 
entity  the  bill  also  tries  to  capitaUze  upon 
the  existence  of  present  programs  which 
can  have  significant  bearing  on  the  drug 
problem  at  the  local  level.  For  example 
we  have  had  for  some  time  now  a  pro- 
gram to  help  create  community  mental 
health  centers.  Many  have  been  estab- 
lished and  many  more  are  in  progress. 
Rather  than  superimpose  upon  this  idea 
a  whole  new  set  of  institutions  to  be 
planned  and  built,  this  biU  provides  that 
funds  be  made  available  to  extend,  ex- 
pand, and  adapt  community  mental 
health  centers  to  the  further  purpose  of 
providing  treatment  for  drug  abusers. 
Some  communities  may  find  this  imprac- 
tical, but  many  may  decide  that  it  Is 
compatible  and  certainly  quicker  and 
easier  than  starting  from  scratch  to  pro- 
vide separate  space,  separate  staff  and 
separate  support  facilities. 

Federal  facilities  such  as  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  may  also  be  used  and 
adapted  to  drug  abuse  activities.  In  short, 
this  bill  tries  to  capitalize  on  everything 
we  presently  have  that  might  be  useful 
in  fighting  the  drug  problem  and  bring 
It  all  together.  We  have  been  thrashing 
around  up  to  this  point  trying  desparate- 
ly  to  get  hold  of  the  drug  problem.  Too 
often  we  have  been  going  at  cross  pur- 
poses. With  the  best  of  intentions  we 
have  been  wasting  manpower  and  money. 
This  legislation  should  give  all  of  our  ac- 
tivity the  direction  it  sorely  needs. 

In  order  to  fund  the  programs  provided 
by  the  bill,  appropriations  are  authorized 
in  the  amounts  of  $12  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $171  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  $228  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

It  is  my  sincere  judgment  that  this  leg- 
islation will  help  curb  the  growth  of  11- 
Ucit  drug  use  and  dependence  in  our 
country  and  I  strongly  urge  the  imanl- 
mous  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings)  . 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
think  It  is  important  that  we  look  at  this 
legislation  to  understand  the  reason  why, 
in  fact,  any  bill  had  to  be  written.  We 
talk  of  the  concerns  of  certain  existing 
agencies  and  their  respective  drug  re- 
habilitation pr(«rams.  but  I  think  it  has 
become  rather  evident  to  us  in  fact  that 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
we  spend  In  the  rehabilitation  of  drug 
abusers  in  this  country  have  been  an  ab- 
ject failure. 

To  be  completely  honest  with  ourselves, 
if  we  had  to  estimate  the  present  rate  of 
success  with  drug  abusers,  we  would  be 
fortunate  if  we  could  reach  a  percentage 
of  10  percent. 

We  have  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  proliferation  of  programs  in, 
I  beUeve,  nine  different  Federal  agencies 
that  take  at  least  nine  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  rehabilitation 
of  drug  abusers. 

I  think  then  when  we  look  at  this  legis- 
lation, we  should  look  at  it  in  the  Ught 
of  the  fact  that  in  fact  we  do  not  have 
the  answers  on  how  best  to  provide  a 
system  of  rehabiUtatlon  of  the  drug  abus- 
ers in  this  country. 

The  additional  questions  of  research 
and  education  that  are  included  in  this 
bill  have  received  attention  from  various 
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agencies,  without  any  unanimity  or  sug- 
gestion as  to  what  is  the  best  approach  to 
take  in  the  interest  of  this  country.  IliiB 
is  what  this  bill  tries  to  do.  It  tries  to  set 
up  an  agency,  and  I  certainly  concur 
with  the  gentleman  trom.  Texas — I  am 
always  concerned  about  putting  that 
kind  of  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man 
whoever  that  man  might  be — but  I  will 
say  that  this  problem  of  drug  abuse  and 
rehabilitation  is  serious  enough  in  this 
country  and  in  2^/2  years  that  the  Special 
Action  Office  will  be  in  effect,  we  would 
have  to  come  to  some  common  imder- 
standlng  on  how  best  to  approach  the 
problem  of  rehabilitation,  because  we 
had  better  admit,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
that  we  have  failed  up  to  this  point — and 
that  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

The  bill  says — yes,  the  Director  shall 
have  authority  to  also  try  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  what  is  the  best  direc- 
tion to  go  in  and  then  to  say — every  P^- 
eral  agency  that  is  particic>ating  in  drug 
abusers  rehabilitation  shall  receive  the 
leadership  of  that  action  office. 

I  will  say  this.  If  Dr.  Jaffe  is  not  the 
man  who  does  pull  it  all  together,  then 
we  should  look  for  another  man.  But  the 
system,  I  believe,  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  bill  is  right  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  we  should  do  and  how  best  to 
proceed. 

I  want  to  add  this  note  of  pessimism. 
I  do  not  believe  this  bill  or  any  piece  of 
legislation  we  can  write  is  going  to  solve 
the  problems  of  drug  abusers.  But  I  can 
say  that  this  is  the  best  effort  and  the 
best  direction  we  can  take.  But  then  when 
you  look  at  the  supply,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  we  will  ever  stop  over  30  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  supply  of  illegal  narcotics  in 
this  coimtry. 

I  will  say,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  going  to 
be  totally  successful,  but  we  have  to  go 
as  far  as  we  can  and  that  is  what  we 
acc(unplish  by  this  legislation. 

i«ain  I  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagub)  to 
express  my  sincere  concern  as  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  I  along 
with  everybody  else  on  the  subcommittee 
win  be  watching  carefully  to  make  sure 
that  the  veterans,  and  I  am  one,  I  am 
concerned  and  I  know  the  problem — to 
make  sure  that  they  receive  the  tsrpe  of 
concern  that  you '  have  expressed  here 
today.  I  can  pledge  that  to  you  on  the  part 
of  myself  and  certainly  we  have  heard 
that  pledge  expressed  by  every  member 
of  this  subcommittee  said,  in  fact,  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  special 
sense  of  urgency  that  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  on  th\ House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommerce~dptaunittee  in  bring- 
ing to  the  fioor  H.bT  12089.  a  measure 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention. 

The  legislation  represents  weeks  of 
work  by  the  full  committee  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment and  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is 
the  most  workable  machinery  yet  devised 
to  combat  an  epidemic  which  Is  increas- 
ingly infecting  every  region  in  America. 

What  was  once  a  problem  of  major 
cities  has  now  become  the  concern  of 
every  suburb  and  rural  hamlet  in  the 
coimtry.  The  drug  peddler  no  longer  re- 
stricts his  operation  to  a  comer  in  a 


shady  section  of  the  big  city.  He  has  ex- 
tended his  sales  territory  to  the  quiet 
neighborhood  streets  of  suburbia  and 
unfortunately  has  found  a  ready  market 
for  his  product. 

The  cost  In  human  misery  and  suffer- 
ing to  victims  of  drugs  and  their  families 
can  never  be  measured.  Tot  society  as  a 
whole  it  lias  meant  an  incalculable  loss 
in  youth  and  their  talents.  Drug  abuse 
has  become  an  evil  catalysis  which 
yearly  not  only  robs  us  all  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  drug-related  crime  but  could 
destroy  an  entire  generation  of  yoimg 
people. 

HJl.  12089,  which  we  take  up  today, 
will  marshal  the  most  effective  tools  we 
have  available  to  us  at  this  time  to  de- 
liver a  coordinated  attack  against  these 
dangers  posed  by  drug  addiction. 

Under  the  roof  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  priorities  will  be  es- 
tablished and  channeled  so  there  will  be 
a  minimimi  of  duplication  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  utilization  of  Federal  energies, 
talent,  and  funds. 

There  are  two  sections  of  H.R.  12089 
in  which  I  have  a  special  interest.  One 
creates  a  National  Drug  Abuse  Training 
Center.  The  other  provides  for  grants  to 
States  for  program  planning  and  proj- 
ects to  meet  their  special  needs. 

The  National  Training  Center  will  de- 
velop and  conduct  training  sessions  for 
people  at  the  State  and  local  level,  mak- 
ing available  information  sorely  lacking 
now  in  individual  conununlty  efforts  to 
combat  drug  abuse. 

The  State  grants  section  is  particu- 
larly important.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  majority  of  narcotic 
addicts  reside,  we  are  spending  millions 
of  dollars  and  still  lack  the  necessary 
resources  to  achieve  any  kind  of  encour- 
aging headway  In  the  ctirlng  of  addic- 
tion. 

A  recent  report  by  the  New  York  State 
Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion showed  that  between  1966  and  1970. 
New  York  State  spent  $123.8  million  for 
treatment  and  yet  81  percent  of  the  ad- 
dicts dropped  out  of  the  commission's 
aftercare  program  when  they  were  re- 
leased from  treatment  facilities  in  1970. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  drug 
plague.  Education  and  therapeutic  ap- 
proaches must  be  coupled  with  law  en- 
forcement programs.  H.R.  12089  recog- 
nizes this  multipronged  need  EUid  deploys 
the  Nation's  treatment.  rehabiUtation. 
education,  and  research  efforts  to  form 
a  single,  impact-producing  response  to 
the  Nation's  increasing  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  Dr. 
Jerome  H.  Jaffe.  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  his  staff  for  their  assistance  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation.  They  have 
been  most  cooperative  and  understand- 
ing. I  strongly  urge  quick  and  favorable 
action  on  H.R.  12089. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  must  say  1 
cannot  agree  with  the  gentleman  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
being  a  failure. 


In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  drug 
abuse  among  veterans  hsis  been  exag- 
gerated. I  just  came  back  from  visiting 
veterans  hospitals  and  if  the  reports  I 
got  are  true  from  the  officer  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  for  example,  and  con- 
sidering the  number  of  hospitals  here 
in  Washington  I  do  not  agree  that  it  has 
been  a  failure.  I  think  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  well.  Of  course, 
there  is  plenty  to  do  on  drugs. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  drug  program 
is  a  failure  in  itself.  I  think  we  do  not 
have  a  total  answer  in  any  dnig  re- 
habilitation program  in  this  coimtry  to 
guarantee  to  us  that  we  are  going  to 
rehabilitate  anywhere  near  a  majority  or 
50  percent  of  the  drug  addicts.  I  wish  it 
were  otherwise.  » 

I  do  not  say  that  critically  of  any  pro- 
gram. Too  many  people  are  agonizing 
oyer  the  proposed  solution  even  though 
ui)  to  this  time  I  might  add,  the  proposed 
solution  Is  what  we  hope  to  accomplish 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Satterfield)  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  think  of  no  problem  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
than  the  rising  Incidence  of  drug  addic- 
tion and  drug  abuse.  One  thing  which 
has  become  apparent  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Environment  deal- 
ing with  matters  relating  to  this  subject 
is  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive 
coordination  between  the  many  pro- 
grams dealing  with  drugs  and  a  long- 
term  strategy  which  wUl  bring  together 
for  a  common  purpose  and  objective  all 
of  the  Federal,  State  and  other  private 
programs  now  attempting  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

In  my  view,  H.R.  12089  constitutes  a 
welcome  effort  to  fill  this  need  in  that 
it  will  provide  the  means  for  needed 
planning  and  coordination  in  the  areas 
of  drug  abuse  education,  training,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  research. 

The  measure  will  create  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  headed  by  a  Director  to  be  Bt>- 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  a 
staff  consisting  of  a  Deputy  Director,  also 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
six  assistants  appointed  by  the  Director, 
and  other  employees,  including  attor- 
neys, necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to 
perform  the  fimctions  of  his  office.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  and  consultants  not  to 
exceed  a  total  number  of  15  at  any  given 
time. 

The  bill  will  authorize  and  direct  the 
Special  Action  Office  Director  to  provide 
overall  planning  and  policy  and  to  estab- 
lish objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Fed- 
eral drug  abuse  programs  dealing  with 
drug  abuse  education,  training,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  research  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  au- 
thorized by  this  bill.  In  order  to  Insure 
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the  implementation  of  planning  and  pol- 
icy, the  Director  would  have  the  power  to 
review  regulations,  guidelines,  require- 
ments, and  criteria  dealing  with  drug 
abuse,  to  recommend  changes  in  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  specific 
programs  and  to  evaluate  and  study  the 
performance  of  the  various  drug  abuse 
functions  within  his  jurisdiction.  In  this 
regard,  he  would  have  the  right  to  per- 
form direct  oversight  in  any  department 
or  program  for  a  period  up  to  30  days 
and  further  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  as  he  deems  will 
improve  the  effectiveness  and  the  func- 
tions of  programs  falling  within  the  pur- 
view of  his  office. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  research,  the 
bill  not  only  specifically  directs  special 
attention  to  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  a  determination  of  the  extent 
of  the  drug  problem  in  this  country,  but 
it  also  places  special  emphasis  upon  re- 
search for  a  long-lasting  nonaddictive 
blocking  or  antagonistic  drug  for  use  in 
treating  drug  addicts. 

Recognizing  the  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  in  the  drug  abuse  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  field,  the  bill  will  au- 
thorize the  Director  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Dnig  Abuse  Training  Center  in 
order  to  develop,  conduct  and  support  a 
full  range  of  training  programs  relating 
to  drugs  and  drug  abuse.  Obviously,  this 
function  belongs  more  properly  to  the' 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  However, 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  would  be  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  establish  the  center.  Accordingly, 
the  Committee  elected  to  assign  respon- 
sibility for  its  first  2  years  of  operation 
to  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  and  thereafter  to  provide  that  it 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  uJ  become  a  part 
thereof. 

The  Director  is  given  further  author- 
ity to  review  and  modify  implementa- 
tion plans  as  well  as  budget  requests  and 
to  an  extent  not  inconsistent  with  ap- 
propriations acts  to  make  appropriated 
fimds  available  to  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  dealing  with  drug  abuse 
programs.  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
exercise  of  this  right  will  be  limited  to 
drug  programs  the  bill  provides  that  re- 
quests for  appropriations  by  the  deptirt- 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment submitted  after  the  date  of  this 
act,  shall  break  down  fimds  to  be  used  in 
specific  areas  of  activity  on  a  line  item 
basis. 

By  this  device,  it  Is  intended  that  those 
agencies  and  departments  will  thus 
identify,  as  a  separate  item,  those  fimds 
requested  for  use  in  drug  programs  for 
education,  training,  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation and  research.  The  underlying  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  enable  the 
Director  to  identify  in  the  appropriations 
bills  the  specific  funds  intended  for  drug 
abuse  programs,  to  provide  the  bases  for 
an  overall  assessment  of  national  effort, 
and  to  prohibit  unwarranted  intrusion  by 
the  Director  into  appropriations  for  gen- 
eral medical  treatment  and  services 
which  do  not  specify  fimds  for  drug 
abuse  programs. 

An  indispensable  part  of  the  Director's 
duties  is  coordinating  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  f imctions  with  similar  func- 
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tions  of  State  and  local  government  and 
to  provide  to  States  and  localities  tech- 
nical assistance  and  suggested  model 
legislation.  To  further  that  cooperation 
authorization  is  provided  for  State  plsui- 
ning  funds  and  the  convening  of  con- 
ferences. Furthermore,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  uniform  cri- 
teria and  procedures  for  drug  abuse  con- 
trol and  treatment  and  to  provide  an  all 
important  central  clearing  house  for 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments  and 
for  public  and  private  agencies  or  indi- 
viduals seeking  drug  abuse  information 
and  assistance. 

HJl.  12089  will  provide  a  vehicle 
whereby  experts  in  the  field,  including 
persons  in  charge  of  State  or  local  drug 
fimctions  can  communicate  their  views 
and  recommendations  to  the  Director.  To 
assure  this,  the  bill  will  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  consisting  of  a 
total  of  15  members,  three  of  which,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  would  be  ex  of- 
ficio officers  with  the  full  right  of  par- 
ticipation. The  remaining  12  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  four  of  them  shall 
be  officials  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

The  Advisory  Coimcil  in  addition  to 
conferring  with  the  Director  with  respect 
to  overall  planning  and  policy  including 
the  objectives  and  priorities  which  are 
his  duty  to  establish.  Is  empowered  to 
make  recommendations  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of,  or  need  for,  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions  which  are, 
or  in  its  judgment  should  be,  conducted 
by  or  with  support  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  bill  contains  authorization  for 
additional  funds  to  establish  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  in  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  and  author- 
izes similar  programs  in  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Public  Health  Service,  except 
in  those  facilities  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  de- 
termined there  is  not  a  sufficient  need 
therefor. 

Finally,  as  I  mentioned,  the  bill  will 
authorize  a  total  of  $31  million  over  the 
next  3  years  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  assisting  the  States  in  effecting  the 
planning  of  their  drug  abuse  functions 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  plan- 
ning projects  for  the  development  of 
more  effective  drug  abuse  functions  and 
for  evaluating  the  conduct  of  those  func- 
tions within  the  several  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  H.R.  12089 
is  a  good  bill  which  will  provide  for  the 
type  of  central  coordination  so  obviously 
needed  for  making  more  effective  our 
total  drug  program.  I  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  now  to 
the  second  point  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
raised,  a  point  which  I  consider  to 
be  very  important,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  having  the  right  to  with- 
hold funds  in  all  drug  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  am  as  concerned,  as  he  is,  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Congress  has 
determined  that  tl  we  shall  be  32  drug 


treatment  centers  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  we  do  not  have  them. 
Obviously  someone  downtown  has 
blocked  the  release  of  these  fundfr— the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  put  In  the 
place  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  insofar  as  the  release  of  funds  for 
drug  abuse  programs  is  concerned,  the 
Director  of  the  proposed  Special  Action 
Office.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  anyone 
downtown  arbitrarily  blocking  funds, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  the  better 
part  of  judgment  to  place  that  decision 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  on  whom  the 
full  light  of  public  opinion  and  pressure 
will  shine.  I  feel  that  we  stand  a  better 
chance  to  have  these  funds  released  by 
someone  with  a  specific  plan  in  mind  and 
a  responsibility  to  act  affirmatively  rath- 
er than  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  has  an  entirely  different 
objective. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  the  House  that  our  subcommittee 
did  what  it  could  to  proscribe  the  author- 
ity of  the  Special  Action  Office  Director 
insofar  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  con- 
cerned. We  did  this  by  including  section 
304  in  the  bill,  which  provides  unequiv- 
ocally  that   budget   requests   for   dnig 
abuse  functions,  and  this  includes  the 
VA  budget  requests,  shall  be  by  line  item. 
We  are  thus  limiting  the  area  in  which 
the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
can  manipulate  funds,  that  is.  to  limit  or 
deny  their  release  by  way  of  denying 
their  use,  and  we  are  requiring — and  I 
hope  that  this  will  be  followed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee — that  funds  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams, or,  for  example,  drug  treatment 
centers  as  separate  from  the  request  for 
funds  for  the  overall  hospital  and  med- 
ical care  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.  By   this   requirement   we 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Special  Office 
Director  to  drug  programs. 

I  can  assure  the  House  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  oiu"  subcommittee  felt  strong- 
ly about  this  and  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  watch  very  carefully  what  hap- 
pens if  this  bill  becomes  law.  Should  it 
develop  that  the  Director  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  goes  beyond  what  we  think 
he  should  do  and  what  we  have  said  in 
this  bill  that  he  can  do.  I  assure  the 
House  we  will  consider  action  without 
delay  to  correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Carter). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face 
a  crisis  in  our  Nation  today  with  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  harmful  drugs. 
There  has  been  a  rate  of  recldivisim 
of  90  percent  of  heroin  users  treated  at 
our  best  hospitals.  Today  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  terrifying  spread  of  drug 
abuse  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  12089,  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  Many  treatment  centers 
should  need  close  supervision. 

This  Important  measure  would  estab- 
lish the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  to  provide  overall  planning,  policy 
objectives  and  priorities  in  the  Federal 
effort  for  drug  abuse  prevention.  The 
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director  and  deputy  director  of  the  office 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  other  body. 

There  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
15-member  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  This  council 
would  recommend  acticais  to  the  Director 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  which  would 
help  curb  drug  abuse  in  our  coimtry. 

The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Council,  with  the 
other  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  would  also  amend  existing  law  to 
provide  that  Public  Health  Service  fa- 
cilities and  community  health  centers 
provide  various  services  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

Appropriations  for  this  Special  Action 
Office  would  be  authorized  in  the  amount 
of  $12  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $171 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $228 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment feel  that  it  Is  a  good  bill,  an  effec- 
tive bill,  and  one  worthy  of  your  full  at- 
tention and  final  passage. 

We  in  this  country  need  to  be  able  to 
see  a  day  when  drug  abuse  will  no  long- 
er be  the  threat  that  it  Is  at  this  time.  Let 
us  work  to  shape  our  society  so  that  the 
need  for  abusing  drugs  will  not  be  en- 
ticing— a  society  in  which  each  person 
would  feel  a  desire  to  face  reality,  rather 
than  the  feeling  by  many  the  need  to 
escape  from  it  through  artificial  means. 

By  passing  this  legislation,  we  can  feel 
that  we  are  making  a  beginning  on  the 
road  toward  solving  this  grave  problem. 
But  do  not  let  us  stop  here.  We  must 
continue  to  tirelessly  search  for  answers 
in  this  area,  and  we  must  eventually  seek 
to  isolate  and  eliminate  the  ills  of  our 
society  which  might  cause  some  of  the 
causative  ills  in  our  people. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Preyer). 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  An- 
derson) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  this  time — and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding — ^to  es- 
tablish a  minor  but  perhaps.  I  think,  sig- 
nificant matter  of  legislative  history.  Sec- 
tion 224,  which  deals  with  research  and 
development,  subparagraph  (3).  author- 
izing investigations  in  the  field  of  detox- 
ification agents,  says : 

(3)  detoxification  eigents  whlcli,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 

I  would  assume  that  would  also  relate 
to  agents  which  are  already  on  the  scene, 
such  as  perhaps  the  new  modality  which 
Is  commencing  testing,  involving  use  of 
the  gas  carbon  dioxide.  I  would  assume 
that  this  promising  type  or  procedure 
would  be  covered. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1 3deld  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Schexter). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  congratulate  all 
the  members  of  the  full  committee,  the 
distinguished  chairman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  and  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  for 
the  outstanding  start  they  have  made 
in  finally  bringing  the  scourge  of  drug 
abuse  under  control. 

"Hie  bill  provides  neither  as  much 
fimding  as  I  would  have  liked  nor  as 
much  ccwrdination  and  control  as  I 
would  have  liked,  but  It  Is  a  major  step 
forward. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  hard  with  the  gen- 
tlemtui  from  West  Virginia,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  are  greatly  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
bill.  The  problem  of  drug  abuse  and  the 
Federal  Govenmaenfs  efforts  to  combat 
it  have  been  of  deep  concern  to  me  and 
to  msmy  of  my  colleagues  for  several 
years.  We  have  seen  and  read  about  the 
magnitude  and  gravity  of  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  so  often  that  many  of  us  are 
numb,  yet  the  facts  and  figiu-es  and  the 
fears  continue  to  get  worse. 

Last  year  1,280  New  Yorkers  died  from 
drug  abuse,  an  increase  of  200  from  the 
year  before.  Each  year  in  New  York  City 
more  than  1.000  babies  are  bom  addicted 
to  heroin  as  a  result  of  the  addiction  of 
their  mothers.  Drug-related  crimes  and 
arrests  are  constantly  increasing  in  cities 
across  the  country. 

Drug  abuse  is  literally  destroying  our 
youth,  overwhelming  our  police,  clogging 
our  judicial  machinery,  and  turning  our 
cities  into  jimgles.  Drug  addiction  is  no 
longer  a  problem  only  in  large  cities,  for 
it  is  increasingly  spreading  to  suburbs, 
small  towns,  and  even  such  States  as 
Alaska. 

How  have  we  responded  to  this  wor- 
sening crisis?  After  intensive  investiga- 
tion both  here  and  abroad  in  Europe, 
the  near  East,  and  Asia  over  several 
years,  I  have  been  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Government's  response  over  the 
years  has  been  completely  inadequate. 
Throughout  this  centmy,  we  have  con- 
structed a  crazy-quilt,  disjointed,  unco- 
ordinated, overlapping.  conflicting 
patchwork  of  programs  aimed  at  parts 
of  the  drug  abuse  problem.  No  overall 
plan  exists  and  no  administrative  ma- 
chinery has  been  created  to  enforce  one 
anyway.  Federal  programs  are  feeble 
and  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  the  problem 
they  are  aimed  to  correct. 

On  March  24.  1971. 1  introduced  legis- 
lation with  the  cosponsorship  of  over  60 
of  my  colleagues  to  provide  new  muscle 
for  the  Federal  effort  to  control  drug 
abuse.  This  legislation  would  have  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
with  authority  to  coordinate  the  plans, 
goals,  procedures  and,  most  importantly, 
the  budgets  of  every  Federal  program 
In  the  field  of  drug  abuse.  This  call  for 
coordination  was  not  original  with  me. 


In  1903,  when  Federal  programs  were 
nowhere  near  as  extensive  as  they  are 
today,  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drug  Abuse — the 
Prettyman  Commission — recommendecl 
that  the  President  appoint  a  Special  As- 
sistant for  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse 
from  the  White  House  to  provide  con- 
tinuous advice  and  assistance  in  launch- 
ing a  coordinated  attack  on  the  problem. 
The  drug  problem  has  ballooned  since 
1903.  as  have  the  Federal  Government's 
antidrug  abuse  programs,  but  our  efforts 
are  as  fragmented  and  uncoordinated  as 
ever. 

I  carried  this  message  and  my  legisla- 
tion all  over  Washington  soliciting  sug- 
gestions and  support.  I  spoke  to  officials 
in  and  out  of  the  executive  branch.  Final- 
ly, the  President  sent  a  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  June  17,  1971,  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
citing  the  fragmentation  of  the  Federal 
effort  which  had  led,  in  the  words  of  the 
President,  "to  lack  of  communication, 
multiple  authority  and  limited  and  dis- 
persed resources." 

•  I  have  been  and  I  remain  critical  of 
some  features  of  the  President's  proposal, 
but  to  applaud  him  for  the  additional 
momentum  his  administration  has  given 
to  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  Na- 
tion's drug  programs.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  has  been  rewritten  by  no 
less  than  three  subcommittees  of  two 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
then  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  is  a  further  rewrite 
of  the  Senate  version  of  the  President's 
bill  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  under  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  Representative 
PAm.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

H.R.  12089  is  a  good,  strong  bill  In 
many  ways. 

It  establishes  an  office  with  what  I 
hope  are  sufficient  but  not  excessive 
powers  to  provide  the  planning,  the 
policymaking,  the  goal -setting,  resource- 
allocating,  and  coordinating  that  Federal 
drug  programs  so  desperately  need. 

It  establishes  a  specisd  fund  for  the  use 
of  the  Director  of  SAODAP  to  augment 
existing  treatment  programs  or  to  estab- 
lish new  ones. 

It  authorizes  planning  grants  for  the 
States  to  draw  up  plans  of  attack  on 
drug  abuse  and  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery to  nm  them. 

It  greatly  increases  the  funds  for 
pharmacological  research  into  non- 
addictive  synthetic  analgesics  to  replace 
opium  and  its  derivatives  in  medical  use, 
as  well  as  research  on  long-lasting,  non- 
addictive  blocking  drugs  and  detoxifica- 
tion agents.  I  have  long  urged  a  great 
expansion  of  such  research  and  am  en- 
couraged by  the  committee's  inclusion  of 
this  provision. 

The  committee  bill  also  establishes  a 
national  drug  abuse  training  center,  and 
increases  the  authorizations  for  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  impressive  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  there 
are  still  some  fiaws  and  omissions  In 
H.R.  12089.  The  essential  thrust  of  my 
bill  was  to  place  all  the  drug  abuse  con- 
trol activities  of  the  F^ederal  Govern- 
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ment  under  one  umbrella  organization 
which  could  provide  centralized  coordi- 
nation and  leadership.  I  hoped  to  see  one 
clearly  visible,  and  therefore,  account- 
able, executive  with  the  responsibili^ 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
attack  involving  all  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  drug  abuse  problems 
and  then  give  him  enough  authority, 
within  limits  established  by  Congress,  to 
order  our  priorities  in  accordance  with 
that  plan. 

The  Director  of  SAODAP  can  not 
mount  such  a  comprehensive  attack  be- 
cause his  authority  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient scope.  While  he  has  powers  to  set 
goals,  policies,  procedures,  and  budgets 
for  drug  prevention,  treatment  and  re- 
search, l^e  can  only  consult  and  have 
liaison  with  those  officials  involved  in 
law  enforcement  and  international  con- 
trol. In  extreme  cases  he  can  appeal  to 
the  President  to  reverse  a  decision  by 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  or  the  Department  of  State,  when 
he  disagrees  with  their  practices  or 
procedures.  But  this  Is  hortatory  lan- 
guage and  is  likely  to  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  operations  of,  and  conflicts 
between,  the  Departments  of  State 
Justice,  Treasury,  and  Defense  on  the 
one  hand,  and  SAODAP  on  the  other. 

The  committee  bill  gives  SAODAP  au- 
thority over  only  one-half  of  the  drug 
control  pie.  This  is  not  enough,  for  it  will 
leave  unresolved  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  about  where  our  efforts 
to  control  drug  abuse  should  be  directed. 
For  example,  we  have  never  really  set- 
tled on  the  proper  interface  between  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  the  health 
and  treatment  community. 

Are  drug  abusers  to  be  arrested  and 
Incarcerated  or  are  they  to  be  treated 
and  hopefully  cured? 

What  is  the  difference  between  those 
addicts  who  make  up  half  the  prison 
population  in  New  York  City  and  the 
clinics  and  hospitals? 

Until  we  bring  together  both  the  police 
and  the  doctors,  the  district  attorneys 
and  the  social  workers,  the  narcotic 
agents  and  the  psychotherapists,  these 
two  conflicting  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse  wUl  continue  to  work 
at  cross  purposes  with  each  other.  And 
the  Nation  will  suffer. 

Overzealous  law  enforcement  officers 
can  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  any 
treatment  program,  for  example,  by  in- 
sisting on  excessive  controls  on  metha- 
done supplies  which  might  prevent 
patients  from  receiving  weekly  supplies 
and  thereby  limit  their  geographical  and 
occupational  mobility.  A  highly  effective, 
large-scale  treatment  program  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  damage  respect  for  the 
laws  regulating  dangerous  drugs  by 
creating  the  impression  that  drug  abusers 
are  not  punished  but  given  sympathetic 
treatment. 

The  conflict  between  the  need  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  information  on 
drug  abuse  and  the  need  of  treatment 
programs  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  their  patients'  treatment  records  has 
not  been  addressed.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains language  guaranteeing  the  con- 
fidentiality of  records  on  drug  patients 
in  treatment,  but  the  House  bill  is  sUent 
on  tills  point.  I  wonder  if  the  Director  of 


SAODAP  will  have  sufficient  authority 
to  decide  such  questions  expeditiously 
himself. 

What  is  the  effect  of  changes  in  drug 
supply  on  treatment  demand  and  crimi- 
nality and  vice  versa?  If  law  enforcement 
agencies  get  increased  budgets  and  are 
more  effective  in  cutting  off  drug  supplies 
and  arresting  users,  what  wiU  happen 
to  the  demand  for  methadone  treatment 
programs?  Who  is  going  to  balance  and 
weigh  these  considerations?  And  if  supply 
is  cut  down  and  there  are  insxifflcient 
methadone  and  other  treatment  facili- 
ties for  addicts  eager  to  shake  their 
habits,  will  soaring  prices  drive  them  to 
intensify  their  lives  of  full  time  violent 
crime?  If  supply  is  cut  down  and  addicts 
cannot  get  treatment,  will  crime  rates 
soar  along  with  rising  drug  prices? 

These  conflicts  and  questions,  both  po- 
tential and  real,  must  be  addressed 
squarely  and  resolved  before  we  can  begin 
to  allocate  resources  in  a  rational  man- 
ner among  the  wide  variety  of  approach- 
es to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

Yet  the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
maintains  the  sepcuution  between  law 
enforcement — or  drug  traffic  prevention 
as  it  is  referred  to  in  H.R.  12089— and 
treatment — or  drug  abuse  prevention. 

There  is  also  a  desperate  need  for  co- 
operation and  coordination  within  the 
drug  traffic  prevention  fimctions  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

U.S.  representatives  to  United  Nations 
commissions.  Foreign  Service  officers, 
customs  officials,  BNDD  agents  and  Air 
Force  colonels,  for  example,  are  all  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  track  and  sup- 
press heroin  and  opium  traffic  moving 
from  Southeast  Asia  through  Hong  Kong 
to  the  United  States.  Yet  they  all  report 
to  different  bosses  and  jealously  guard 
their  own  information. 

There  Is  a  constantly  bubbling  rivalry 
between  BNDD  and  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms over  controlling  the  narcotics  im- 
port trade,  as  another  example.  Both 
agencies  want  exclusive  responsibility  for 
overseas  operations  against  heroin  traf- 
ficking. This  dispute  flares  up  from  time 
to  time  when  new.  improvised,  ad  hoc 
attempts  at  coordination  and  resolution 
of  differences  must  be  made. 

Ttie  administration  has  apparently 
recognized  this  problem  of  many  years 
standing  and  recently  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  new  coordination 
office  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
"all"  law  enforcement  programs  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse.  Yet  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  activities  of  this  new  office. 
This  omission,  sadly,  condemns  our  ef- 
forts at  improving  international  control 
of  narcotic  drugs  to  their  traditional 
status  of  "mostly  show,  little  go."  The 
crying  need  for  a  careful  balancing  of 
goals,  priorities,  and  resources  and  an 
overall  sense  of  coordinated  direction 
cannot  and  will  not  be  met  by  this  new 
office  or  by  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

A  second  serious  flaw  in  this  bill  is 
the  inadequate  Increase  in  funding  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Cities  and  States  all  over  the  country  are 
crying  for  additional  funds  to  commit  to 
these  programs. 
New  York  City's  need  for  greatly  ex- 
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panded  treatment  fimds  is  an  urgent 
example.  I  am  sure  cities  across  the  coun- 
try could  point  to  similar  needs.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  150,000  to  200,000 
addicts  in  New  York  City,  of  which  about 
18,000,  or  9  to  10  percoit,  are  in  treat- 
ment. This  means  that  nine  out  of  every 
10  drug  addicts  is  not  receiving  any  as- 
sistance whatever  in  trying  to  shake  his 
addiction  and  is  more  likely  than  not 
committing  daily  crimes  to  support  the 
monkey  on  his  back.  City  experts  esti- 
mate than  15,000  to  20,000  people  have 
signed  up  on  waiting  lists  for  publicly 
supported  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
grams. In  the  last  14  months,  the  Health 
Services  Administration  alone  has  opened 
up  4,500  slots  in  such  programs  but  has 
had  over  17,000  applicants,  with  8,000 
now  active  on  the  waiting  list.  Every  time 
a  program  expands  its  capacity,  the  wait- 
ing list  expands  proportionately.  It  is 
like  digging  a  hole  in  soggy  ground:  You 
do  not  see  much  water,  but  as  soon  as 
you  dig  a  hole  it  fills  right  up.  If  you 
bail  it  out  the  water  rushes  right  back  in. 
Piecemeal   efforts  like  that  are  hope- 
less— you  must  do  a  major  operation  or 
nothing  at  all. 

The  Borough  of  Queens  had  no  metha- 
done programs  18  months  ago  and  few  in- 
dications of  a  large  addict  population. 
Over  the  last  12  months,  however,  after 
just  one  clinic  was  opened  a  whole  new 
addict  population  surfaced  and  requested 
treatment.  Now  there  are  more  than  1,200 
in  treatment  witl\Jh  tremendous  waiting 

Still  another  example  of  the  need  for 
more  funding  is  found  in  the  city's  jail 
system.  Eight  months  ago  the  depart- 
ment of  corrections  instituted  a  metha- 
done detoxification  program  for  addicted 
inmates,  and  has  detoxified  over  30,000 
addicts  in  that  time.  Yet  few  of  these  ad- 
dicts can  be  referred  to  further  treatment 
on  release  from  prison  because  the  wait- 
ing lists  are  already  so  long  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  contact  them.  If  they  are 
contacted  and  put  on  a  waiting  list  so- 
ciety is  in  effect  saying  to  them  to  go  back 
out  and  steal  and  shoot  up,  and  if  you 
can  survive  another  6  months  on  the 
street  then  maybe  we  will  be  able  to  get 
you  into  treatment.  It  is  obvious  that  our 
drug  treatment  programs  are  desperately 
underfimded,  not  only  in  New  York  City, 
but  also  across  the  country. 

In  1972  the  Federal  budget  committed 
only  about  $180  million  to  drug  abuse 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  education  and 
training.  The  bill  before  us  today  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  authorization  for 
such  expenditures  in  the  following  ways: 
$40  million  for  a  special  fund  for  the 
Director  of  SAODAP  in  fiscal  year  1973 
and  fiscal  year  1974,  $60  million  for  drug 
programs  at  commimity  mental  health 
centers  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  increases  of  $25  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974  for  section  256  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  which  al- 
lows for  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations.  This  will  allow  for 
$125  million  in  new  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $140  million  in  fiscal  year  1974 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  This  is 
not  enough.  Chicago  and  New  Orleans 
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could  absorb  that  much  money  easily  all 
by  themselves. 

Out  of  a  total  of  $117  million  requested 
for  treatment  f imds  from  November  1970 
through  January  of  1972,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  awarded  only 
$18.6  million  in  section  252  and  256 
money.  Only  $1  of  every  $6  that  was 
requested  could  be  funded.  The  increases 
proposed  in  this  bill  might  be  sufficient 
to  meet  past  demand  but  are  doomed  to 
fall  far  behind  future  needs. 
,      Further,  the  States  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  drug  addiction  prob- 
lems have  not  fared  well  in  competing 
for  these  funds.  The  funds  are  not  con- 
trolled by  a  State  allocation  formula,  but 
are   supposed   to   be   targeted   toward 
those  States  and  areas  within  States 
having     the     higher     percentages     of 
population  who  are  narcotic  addicts  or 
drug  dependent  persons.  By  any  reading 
of  this  language,  one  must  conclude  that 
New  York  is  such  a  State  since  New 
York  City  has  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
addict  population.  Yet  New  York  has 
only  received  two  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion from  NIMH.  Wliat  hope  is  there  in 
this  bill  for  States  like  New  York  if  the 
new  funds  authorized  are  not  only  small 
but  apparently  unavailable  to  large  ur- 
ban States  with  tremendous  addiction 
problems? 

To  make  the  picture  even  worse  we 
need  only  think  through  the  implica- 
tions of  this  legislation's  proposed  plan- 
ning grants  for  every  single  State  which 
will  enable  them  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive drug  abuse  treatment  plan  and 
establish  administrative  machinery  to 
put  that  plan  into  effect.  The  Federal 
Government  is  thereby  bending  over 
backward,  in  a  much  needed  way,  to  be 
sure,  to  help  States  develop  the  ability 
to  compete  for  already  severely  oversub- 
scribed  treatment  funds.  But  I  think  the 
Nfrustratlon  index  is  bound  to  rise  over 
the  next  year  or  two  as  communities 
across  the  country  begin  to  see  the  severe 
limits  on  the  scope  of  SAODOP's  author- 
ity, the  continued  inadequate  funding  of 
treatment  needs,  and  the  inequitable 
treatment  of  a  few  large  urban  States 
with  the  highest  proportion  of  narcotic 
problems,  and  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
the  Nation's  addict  population. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  or  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  sev- 
eral questions. 

I  am  not  entirely  clear  on  the  relation- 
ship of  drug  law  enforcement  functions 
with  the  drug  education,  treatment,  re- 
habilitation, research  and  training  func- 
tions of  the  Special  Action  Office.  Can  the 
gentleman  expltiin  how  this  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  will  relate  to  the  new  Office 
of  Drug  Law  Enforcement  recently  estab- 
lished by  the  President  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Certainly  the  offices 
are  related. 

Ours  has  to  do  with  demand,  and  the 
other  with  supply.  We  passed  a  bill  last 
year  on  the  law  enforcement.  We  have 
interrelationships  with  them  now  in 
this  bill. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  What  will  the  Special 
Actions  Office's  relationship  be  with  the 
administration's  international  drug  con- 
trol efforts  and  the  Cabinet-level  work- 
ing group  formed  to  take  action  in  this 
area? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Dr.  Jaffe  will  be  con- 
sulted, and  can  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  on  any  interna- 
tional conference,  and  in  respect  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  to  keep  drugs  out. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  it  the  congressional 
intent  that  methadone's  continuing  IND 
status  should  inhibit  the  Special  Action 
Office  from  encouraging  a  broad-scale 
expansion  of  treatment  programs  which 
include  methadone  treatment  or  detoxi- 
fication as  one  of  the  options?  Or  is  it 
the  congressional  Intent  that  methadone 
maintenance  programs  can  continue  to 
expand  as  one  of  a  range  of  drug  treat- 
ment programs? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  questioi\,  becaiise  I 
believe  that  is  the  pertinent  part,  is  that 
I  would  say  it  is  the  intent  that  metha- 
done maintenance  programs  can  be.  I 
would  say  "yes." 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  And  to  expand? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  And  to  expand,  yes. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  it  the  congressional 
intent  that  the  Special  Action  Agency 
be  an  aggressive,  action-oriented  agency 
designed  to  get  a  broad-scale  Federal 
attack  underway  on  the  problems  of 
addiction? 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  On  the  question  of 
congressional  intent,  that  there  be  an 
aggressive,  action-oriented  agency,  I 
would  say  "yes."  This  is  our  intent,  and 
it  is  spelled  out  so  much  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  If  so,  can  the  gentle- 
man describe  the  powers  It  will  have  vls- 
a-vls  the  bureaucracy  to  insure  that  its 
policies  and  priorities  are  followed? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  On  the  question  of 
the  powers,  vis-a-vls  the  bureaucracy, 
to  insure  that  policies  and  priorities  are 
followed,  they  are  all  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 222,  on  page  13  of  the  bill,  exactly 
in  the  various  categories. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Can  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Agency  funnel  resources  from  its 
special  fund  through  an  eJdsting  agency 
program  and  insist  that  those  guidelines 
which  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  be  disregarded  so  long  as  they 
are  not  specifically  required  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  itself? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  On  the  question  of 
funding  resources  from  the  special 
fimd  to  an  existing  agency,  this  is  a 
definite  "yes".  This  certainly  is  the  os^ 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  final  sectionof 
this  bill  increases  the  authorization  for 
section  256  funds  of  the  Commmiity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 256  states  that  grants  are  to  be 
made  "in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
determined  by  him" — the  Secretary — 
"designed  to  provide  priority  for  grant 
applications  in  States,  and  in  areas 
within  the  States,  having  the  higher  per- 
centages of  population  who  are  narcotic 
addicts  or  drug  dependent  persons." 

It  seems  to  me  that  States  like  New 
York  and  California  should  be  given 
priority,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  or  has 
not  been  the  case.  New  York  has  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  the  Nation's 


addicts,  yet  New  York  has  had  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  dollars  imder  this  section, 
a  tiny  fraction  of  these  fimds  in  the 
past,  and  guidelines  implementing  this 
section  have  never  been  issued. 

Does  the  gentleman  expect  the  Special 
Action  Office  to  give  careful  attention  to 
the  proper  implementation  of  this 
section? 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  Certainly  we  know 
of  the  problem  in  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  the 
answer  would  be  "Yes"  to  that  question. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  should  Uke  to  refer 
to  section  306,  and  the  gentleman's  last 
question,  for  assurance  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  this  amendment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  share  of  the 
funds  should  go  to  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  McCOLLISTER)  . 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
although  a  member  of  the  full  committee 
but  not  of  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  tiie  sub- 
committee for  its  very  constructive  ap- 
proach to  this  legislation. 

Too  often  when  we.  try  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  this  magnitude  we  create  a  new 
agency  and  appropriate  vast  sums  of 
money,  and  when  the  efforts  are  not  suc- 
cessful we  try  another  approach.  Here 
the  effort  has  been  to  coordinate,  har- 
monize, and  make  an  agency  and  an  ad- 
ministrator accountable. 

For  this  approach,  which  I  think  ought 
to  serve  as  an  example  on  many  other 
things,  I  think  that  the  subcommittee 
should  be  congratulated. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern). 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  alll  would  like  to  state  I  feel  this  leg- 
islation is  vital.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  superb  bill, 
workable  and  realistic.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  not  only  a  very  needed  but  essential 
piece  of  legislation  in  order  for  us  to 
meet  this  horrendous  and  terrifying 
scourge  of  narcotics  addiction  which  is 
sweeping  this  country. 

I  simply  wish  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  o^  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and, 
of  course,  extend  my  enthusiastic  com- 
pliments to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  priority,  the  effort, 
and  the  outstanding  work  that  the  com- 
mittee has  given  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  I  nor  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  to  illustrate  the 
horrendous  proportions  of  the  narcotics 
scoiu-ge  in  this  country.  For  the  past  few 
years,  daily  news  reports  have  related 
only  too  tragicEJly  the  havoc  which  this 
disease  wreaks  upon  American  society. 
The  statistics  on  the  extent  of  addiction,' 
the  overdoses,  the  costs  to  society,  and 
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the  resultant  devastating  human  misery 
are  staggering  and  terrifying. 

My  own  interest  in  this  field  was  in- 
spired by  many  years  of  continuing  con- 
cern during  which  I  participated  on  every 
level  in  my  activities  as  a  public  official 
and  private  citizen.  My  concjem  has  been 
Iwig  and  deep  rooted.  It  goes  back  19 
years  when,  as  a  New  York  State  sen- 
ator, I  sponsored,  and  became  chairman 
of,  the  State's  investigation  of  drug 
abuse,  particularly  as  It  related  to  our 
young  people. 

Even  then  we  tried  to  awaken  official- 
dom and  society  to  the  severity  of  the 
problem.  But  most  of  the  pleas  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Everyone  seemed  to  blind  him- 
self to  the  stark  reality  of  the  develop- 
ing crisis.  It  was  considered  a  ghetto 
problem— one  that  did  not  aflfect  the 
average  parent's  own  children  or  his  own 
neighborhood.  But,  tragically,  time  has 
shown  that  it  does  afTect  their  children. 
It  has  affected  all  levels  of  society.  It 
has  become  a  scourge  that  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  And  the  related 
crime  and  devastation  brought  by  nar- 
cotics abuse  has  hit  every  community  in 
this  Nation. 

For  8  years  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  first  and  only  facility  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  teei- 
age  addicts — Riverside  Hospital  on  North 
Brothers  Island  in  New  York.  In  that 
capacity  I  observed  over  4,000  youngsters 
going  through  this  institution  and  got  to 
know  most  of  them  on  a  first-name  basis. 
I  learned  much  of  their  backgrounds, 
motivations,  and  agonies. 

I  report,  with  regret,  that  I  cannot 
point  to  one  teenage  addict  who  was 
fully  cured  of  his  dread  afUiction  at  the 
Riverside  Institution — so  few  were  the 
resources  our  society  was  then  willing  to 
dedicate  to  the  constantly  worsening 
problem  of  drug  abuse. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
situation  has  further  deteriorated.  Now, 
over  a  decade  later,  we  are  faced  with 
nothing  less  than  a  societal  crisis. 

Only  this  week  I  compiled  a  new  In- 
ventory of  the  extent  of  the  addiction 
problem  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States 
today.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  think,  $920 
million  worth  of  narcotics  was  confiscated 
by  Government  authorities  in  1971  in  1 
year,  almost  a  billion  dollars  of  hard 
drugs  seized,  as  compared  with  $302,700,- 
000  in  the  previous  year.  Three  times 
more  seizures  in  a  single  year.  Yet,  Mr. 
Chairman,  despite  this  imprecedented 
seizure  total,  there  seems  to  be  no  appar- 
ent dent  in  the  deadly  supply.  Un- 
questionably there  remain  tremendous 
stockpiles  of  illicit  narcotics  in  this  coun- 
try, and  new  quantities  pour  in  each  day 
from  new  transshipment  points. 

The  estimated  number  of  addicts  in  the 
United  States  was  officially  set  last  year 
at  330,000.  This  figure  was  based  on  a 
compilation  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  by  other  agencies  dealing  with 
the  drug  problem.  Based  on  the  same 
estimate  guidelines,  the  total  of  drug 
addicts  today  in  this  country  of  ours  can 

be  conservatively  estimated  at  400,000 

the  largest  addict  population  In  the 
world.  Indeed,  even  this  figure  could  be 
low. 
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For  In  New  York  City  alone,  accord- 
ing to  reports  given  to  me  this  week  by 
that  city's  addiction  service  agency,  be- 
tween 150.000  and  200,000  addicts  are 
hooked  on  hard  narcotics— In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  heroin;  27,000  of  these 
addicts  are  presently  undergoing  treat- 
ment in  public  and  private  rehabilitation 
centers — an  amazing  increase  over  the 
18,000  who  were  being  treated  last  Au- 
gust. Whether  this  is  a  sign  of  an  In- 
creasing public  commitment  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  drug  addiction,  or  merely  a 
frightening  indication  of  the  ever-esca- 
lating addict  population  in  New  York 
City,  we  will  experience  little  success  in 
the  fight  against  narcotics  abuse  imless 
we  adopt  the  kind  of  comprehensive  leg- 
islation which  is  before  the  House  today. 
As  every  American  citizen  is  aware, 
heroin  addiction  on  the  domestic  scene 
has  been  aggravated  in  the  past  few  years 
by  the  problem  of  returning  ex-GI  ad- 
dicts. In  a  section  of  my  report  on  the 
findings  of  a  study  mission  submitted  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  stated, 
on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  review  of 
the  drug  situation  in  Vietnam,  that  there 
were  conceivably  as  many  as  60,000  Viet- 
nam GI's  using  hard  drugs  there  as  of 
April    of    last    year — when    our    troop 
strength  was,  of  course,  at  a  much  higher 
level. 

A  safe  estimate  of  the  number  of  ad- 
dicted Vietnam  veterans  who  have  re- 
turned to  our  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
commimities  would  be  at  least  50,000  to 
70,000. 1  base  this  figure  on  the  fact  that, 
as  of  last  November,  after  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  established  32  drug 
treatment  centers — an   increase   of   27 
over  the  previous  year— VA  medical  per- 
sonnel were  treating  as  many  as  9,542 
addicted  ex-GI's.  Of  this  number,  6,014 
were  Vietnam  vets.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  only  one  out  of  ten  has  come  for- 
ward for  such  treatment,  which  could 
even  be  a  conservative  estimate.  Thus,  if 
that  figure  were  multiplied  by  10,  the  true 
nxmxber  of  addicts  who  have  returned 
from  the  Armed  Forces  would  surpass  the 
staggering  estimate  of  60.000  referred  to 
earlier. 

Commendable  as  the  VA  drug  treat- 
ment programs  may  be,  there  is  consider- 
ably more  to  be  learned  in  the  aretis  of 
training  personnel,  research,  and  drug 
education  before  these  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  can  be  expected 
to  have  any  dramatic  lasting  effect  on 
this  huge  addict  population.  I  was  most 
encouraged,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  Special  Action  Office  on 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  as  described  in 
the  bill  before  this  chamber  today,  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  Federal  funds  used 
for  VA  and  non-VA  treatment  programs 
alike. 

There  is  another  tragic  episode  in  this 
nightmare  of  addiction  that  can  only  get 
worse  unless  legislation  like  this  is  en- 
acted. I  refer  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  heroin-addicted  babies  being 
bom  to  females  who  maintain  their  own 
habit  during  pregnancy. 

In  New  York  City  alone.  550  babies 
were  bom  last  year  already  in  the  throes 
of  heroin  addiction.  In  more  than  a  few 
Instances,  these  babies  must  remain  in 
the  hospital  for  as  long  as  40  days  until 
their  pitiful  tremors — marked  by  con- 


vulsive twitching  and  clawing— finally 
subside. 

No  one  knows  at  this  point  just  how 
much  lasting  damage  to  the  babies  is 
being  caused  by  women  who  continue  to 
take  heroin  while  pregnant.  Will  their 
children  crave  narcotics  in  later  years? 
Will  these  children  become  abnormally 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  drugs?  The 
question  of  chromosome  and  brain  dam- 
age has  not  even  been  determined  yet. 
This  terrible  subjection  of  innocents,  yet 
unborn,  to  the  horrors  of  drug  addiction 
Is  one  more  reason  why  this  body  must 
approve  today  the  sweeping  provisions 
of  H.R.  12089. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  50,000  to  70,000  addicted  GI's 
who  have  already  been  returned,  im- 
cured.  to  our  city  streets.  Let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  unless  the  drug  abuse 
program  is  attacked  immediately  on  ev- 
ery front,  the  white  plague  of  heroin 
abuse  could  doom  our  society  to  self- 
fterpetuating  generations  of  addicts. 

For  experts  contend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  50,000  to  70,000  ex-GI  addicts 
could  "turn  on"  as  many  as  3  million 
others  in  the  next  5  years.  Obviously, 
many  of  these  would  be  women  of  child- 
bearing  age. 

How  much  further  proof  do  we  need 
before  we  realize  that  American  society 
today  is  being  threatened  at  its  very  roots 
by  the  ravaging  menace  of  narcotics 
abuse?  How  much  longer  will  we  delay 
action  on  the  critical  drug  bills  presently 
before  this  Congress?  Now  that  even  our 
unborn  children  are  falling  victim  to  the 
plague  of  heroin  addiction,  perhaps  we 
will  realize  that  we  must  take  bold  ac- 
tions and  pass  such  legislation  as  this 
sweeping  measm^  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12089  is  an  excel- 
lent beginning  in  finding  the  solution. 
Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  coordination 
of  the  antidrug  effort  at  and  among  all 
levels  of  govemment.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  w^hy  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

H.R.  12089  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  imder  a  director  having  broad 
powers  over  the  conduct  of  narcotics 
abuse  treatment,  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tion, and  research  t)rograms  and  activ- 
ities throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Hopefully,  the  patchwork  pattern 
of  drug  prevention  efforts  presently  being 
conducted  by  nine  executive  departments 
will  be  efficiently  coordinated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office. 

Of  special  merit,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
provision  in  the  bill  which  creates  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Training  Center  for 
the  purpose  of  develc^ing,  conducting, 
and  supporting  drug  training  programs 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  govemment 
officials  and  their  respective  staffs;  medi- 
cal and  paramedical  personnel,  and  edu- 
cators; and  other  applicants,  including 
drug-dependent  persons,  requiring  train- 
ing or  education  in  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion. For  too  long,  our  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  drug  addiction  and  of  effective 
methods  for  its  cure  has  remained  primi- 
tive. The  $10  million  set  aside  for  the 
funding  of  this  training  center,  to  be  used 
over  the  next  3  years,  is  the  very  least 
we  should  invest  at  a  time  when  the 
methods  for  rehabilitating  drug  addicts 
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are  as  numerous  as  the  centers  them- 
selves, and  when  not  one  of  these  tech- 
niques has  proven  to  be  anywhere  near 
100  percent  reliable. 

Another  particularly  promising  feature 
of  this  measure  Is  the  Insistence  that 
such  existing  Federal  programs  as  the 
commimity  mental  health  centers  and 
the  public  health  services  pn^;rams  be 
modified  to  include  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  for  addicts.  As  is 
pointed  out  so  well  in  the  committee's 
excellent  report  on  HJl.  12089,  many 
areas  demonstrating  great  need,  such  as 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  have  not  received  funds  under 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act.  The  increased  appropriation  of  $100 
million  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  Is 
a  most  needed  provision.  It  will  then  be 
the  task  of  the  Special  Action  Office  Di- 
rector to  see  to  it  that  these  funds  are 
not  frozen,  as  has  happened  so  often  in 
the  past. 

The  question  of  whether  this  extra  al- 
lotment for  the  operation  of  local  pro- 
grams will  suffice  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
in  conference.  The  Senate-passed  version 
of  this  drug  legislation,  as  well  as  my  own 
bill  on  the  House  side,  calls  for  substan- 
tially more  funding  for  use  by  States  and 
localities  in  the  actual  operation  of  on- 
site  programs.  There  are  separate 
moneys  in  H.R.  12089  to  assist  States  and 
locaUties  in  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  their  programs,  but  it  may  be  found 
that  new  direct  operating  grants  should 
be  made  to  local  agencies. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sound 
a  note  of  caution.  In  order  for  the  United 
States  to  clear  up  the  drug  addiction 
problem  within  Its  borders,  there  must 
be  close  cooperation  between  those  stgen- 
cies  which  now  deal  with  drug  education, 
research,  training,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation, which  this  bill  does — and 
those  agencies  which  specialize  in  do- 
mestic and  international  control  of  the 
illicit  narcotics  supply. 

Whereas  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  has  considerable 
funding  and  review  jurisdiction  on  the 
demand  side  of  the  drug  problem.  It  has 
only  consultatory  and  advisory  powers 
on  the  law  enforcement  and  interna- 
tional agreement  side  of  the  overall  at- 
tack. Later  this  year,  for  example, 
US.  negotiators  will  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate the  many  loopholes  in  the  1961 
Single  Convention  on  Drugs  and  to 
strengthen  such  United  Nations  drug- 
suppression  agencies  as  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board.  These  efforts, 
as  well  as  the  drug-control  policies  of 
Customs,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished Office  of  Dnig  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
ment, must  be  synchronized  with  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  activities 
within  our  own  borders. 

H.R.  12089  Is  not  a  final  solution  for 
the  narcotics  crisis  In  America,  but  it 
/  does  represent  a  significant,  long  step 
forward.  Again  I  would  commend  the 
House  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  the  Environment  for  Its 
painstaking  efforts  in  developing  this 
legislation,  and  I  trust  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  will  meet  with  swift  House 
approval. 

Mr.  NEl^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  ,  be- 
cause I  understand  he  has  some  addi- 
tional requests  for  time  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  kindly  because  we  were  a  little 
pressed  for  time  over  here. 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3^1d? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  have  one  question:  Will  you  tell  me 
whether  or  not  this  bill  authorizes  the 
admittance  Into  a  veterans  hospital  of 
someone  other  than  a  veteran? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  it  does  not.  That 
authority  was,  at  least  arguably,  con- 
tained in  the  original  bUl  but  that  pro- 
vision was  taken  out.  This  bill  does  not 
change  in  any  way  the  authority  for  hos- 
pitalization in  VA  facilities. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  On  the  last 
pa«e  of  the  report,  page  24,  there  is  the 
following  statement: 

(o)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  d^>artment  or  agency  of 
the  Qovemment  imder  which  agreements 
hoepitals  and  other  appropriate  medical 
faculties  of  the  Service  may  be  used  In  treat- 
ment and  rehabUltatlon  programs  provided 
by  such  department  or  agency  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse  and 
other  drug  dependence  problems  who  are 
In  areas  served  by  such  hospitals  or  other 
faclUtles. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  section  deals 
with  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Veterans'  Administration? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Roy),  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  thank  the  chairman  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiterate  one 
point  which  has  been  made,  and  that 
is  the  importance  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  drug 
abuse  is  something  which  can  Indeed 
destroy  our  entire  society  if  it  continues 
to  expand  at  the  rate  in  which  it  has 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  is 
that  of  the  32  veterans'  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  drug  addiction,  one  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  Second  District  of  Kansas. 
I  have  visited  it.  I  axa  aware  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  of  the  setup  that  is  present 
there  and  I  intend  to  be  sure  that  this 
is  used  to  the  maximum  extent  for  the 
veterans  of  the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TEAGUE)  and  others  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  It  is  not  the  intent 
of  this  member  of  the  committee  to  see 
that  program  decreased  in  any  way,  but 
to  be  an  integral  and  integrated  part 
of  a  coordinated  program  of  drug  edu- 
cation, research  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation throughout  the  country. 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not tell  3?ou  how  much  hope  this  legisla- 
tion lias  given  to  the  people  in  Harlem 
and/  indeed,  to  those  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  addicted  to  drugs 
or  Tvho  are  living  In  conditions  beyond 
description  as  the  result  of  drug  addic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  its  Congress,  has  attempted  to 
make  this  national  effort  and  to  coor- 
dinate our  efforts  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  will  find  a  solution  to  this 
terrible  epidemic  that  has  swept  over  us. 

I  feel  extremely  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  I  feel  certain  that  this 
legislation  is  going  to  pass.  I  only  hope 
that  it  will  speedily  go  to  conference  and 
that  we  do  not  lose  days  or  weeks  wait- 
ing for  this  bill  to  become  law.  There  are 
too  many  lives  dependent  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  this  terrible  disease. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  hope  that  we  would 
be  able  to  get  the  conference  report 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  before  the 
President  leaves  the  United  States  for  his 
trip  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  people  have  suffered 
more  from  this  Nation's  inability  to  stop 
the  drug  epidemic  than  the  people  of 
Harlem.  On  street  comers,  in  alleyways, 
and  in  vacant  tenements  the  heroin  trade 
flourishes.  Suppliers  grow  rich  while 
their  victims  are  pushed  even  deeper  into 
a  life  of  degradation  and  despair. 

We  know  that  to  speak  of  drug  abuse 
Is  to  si>eak  of  many  abuses.  The  lack  of 
equality  and  opportunity  which  daily 
faces  so  many  members  of  my  commu- 
nity convinces  them  that  there  will  never 
be  a  better  way  of  life,  a  happier  or  more 
prosperous  time.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
they  find  this  escape  in  mind-twisting 
and  body-destroying  heroin. 

There  wUl  never  be  a  cure  for  Amer- 
ica's drug  epidemic  imtil  there  is  a  cure 
for  America's  social  injustices.  As  long  as 
men  are  held  In  bondage  by  a  system 
which  offers  imemployment,  substandard 
education,  and  poor  housing,  they  will 
seek  escape  by  any  available  means — 
even  if  those  means  result  in  self- 
destructicoi. 

It  is  vital,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  view 
the  legislation  before  us  with  proper 
perspective.  In  light  of  all  I  have  said. 
I  do  not  believe  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  represent  all  that  is,  or  will  be,  needed 
to  eradicate  drug  addiction.  H.R.  12089 
does,  however,  represent  an  important, 
though  limited,  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

To  date  tliere  has  been  no  truly  effec- 
tive anti-drug-abuse  effort  in  this  Na- 
tion. Program  after  program  has  been 
passed,  and  there  is  still  no  true  progress 
apparent.  It  is  time  that  a  unified  sense 
of  direction  be  given  to  these  myriad 
programs,  and  that  Federal  agencies  be 
forced  to  work  together. 

The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  to  be  established  by 
this  bill  would  perform  these  tasks.  The 
Director  of  this  Office  would  have  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  totally  co- 
ordinated drug  abuse  effort.  He  would,  I 
hope,  put  an  end  to  the  wasteful  overlap 
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and  duplication  now  existing.  Instead  of 
competing  against  one  another,  our 
agencies  and  departments  could  cooper- 
ate at  last. 

The  coordination  should  have  positive 
effects  at  the  research  level  and  at  the 
recipient  level. 

For  researchers,  it  can  mean  more 
clearly  defined  objectives,  with  sufficient 
resources  to  assure  thorough  studies  and 
experimentation.  They  will,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  build  more  efficiently  on  the  find- 
ings of  other  researchers  as  the  exchange 
of  information  is  facilitated. 

For  the  recipient,  it  can  mean  one  cen- 
tral place  to  go  to  for  help.  People  are 
now  confused  and  discouraged  by  the 
bits  and  pieces  of  programs  lying  about. 
More  than  one  addict — after  having 
made  the  agonizing  decision  to  kick  his 
habit — has  sought  imsuccessfully  to  find 
a  program  which  will  accept  him.  Often 
he  travels  all  the  way  across  town  only 
to  find  that,  for  some  technical  reason, 
he  is  ineligible  or  that  the  program  is 
filled.  A  better  organized  services  delivery 
system  could  put  an  end  to  this  deadly 
confusion. 

The  people  of  Harlem,  and  inner  cities 
throughout  this  Nation,  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  ultimate  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  control  drug 
abuse.  In  1970,  narcotics-related  deaths 
in  New  York  City  reached  1,050— nearly 
three  a  day.  Many  of  these  were  In  Har- 
lem where  the  supply  of  heroin  and  other 
drugs  is  as  plentiful  as  groceries  are  to 
the  suburban  housewife. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  so 
concerned  about  the  efforts  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  stem  the  flow  of  Illicit  nar- 
cotics into  this  country  and  have  spon- 
sored legislation— finally  enacted— to 
suspend  foreign  aid  to  those  nations 
which  fail  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  the  production,  processing  and 
smuggling  of  heroin  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs. 

We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  imfortu- 
nate  and  grim  authenticity  of  the  movie, 
"The  French  Connection."  and  we  know 
that  the  officials  of  France  simply  have 
not  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible with  us  to  close  the  clandestine 
processing  laboratories  in  southern 
France.  While  the  record  is  replete  with 
promises  and  alleged  cooperative  agree- 
ments, the  truth  is  that  heroin  continues 
to  be  available  on  the  streets  of  New 
York— and  its  supply  is  growing.  While 
the  human  toll  of  the  situation  is  tragic, 
the  cost  to  society  as  a  whole  has  reached 
staggering  proportions.  It  is  estimated 
that  $2  billion  worth  of  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  Harlem  each  year  by  addicts. 
Annually,  the  city  of  New  York  spends 
$50  mUlion  just  on  prisons,  court,  and 
police  costs  for  criminal  addicts. 

While  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
tide  of  illegal  drugs  to  be  ebbed,  we  must 
be  realistic  and  understand  that  even  if 
every  international  lever  available  to  us 
were  applied  against  every  foreign  nation 
in  any  way  involved  with  drug  traffic, 
some  heroin  would  still  reach  our  shores 
and  find  its  way  to  our  streets.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  sup- 
pliers of  drugs  is  critical  in  the  short 
term,  for  if  we  can  eliminate  these  mer- 
chants of  death  from  peddling  their  fatal 
wares  on  the  streets,  we  at  least  stand 
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a  chance  of  preventing  new  addicts.  I 
have  told  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  there  are  great  disparities  to  be 
found  within  New  York  City  in  the  sen- 
tencing of  narcotics  pushers.  The  situa- 
tion was  highlighted  in  a  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  Without  repeating  the 
details  of  the  report,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  there  is  a  most  lu-gent  need  for  more 
action  on  this  front.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  announcement  last  week  of  a  new 
office  in  the  Justice  Etepartment  headed 
by  former  Customs  Commissioner  Myles 
Ambrose  will  insure  a  greater  effort  by 
the  local  and  State  governments,  as  well 
as  the  assured  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment against  the  pusher  and  supplier. 
I  recently  discussed  his  new  position  with 
Mr.  Ambrose  and  I  am  convinced  that  he 
is  sincere  in  his  commitment.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  he  and  Dr.  Jaffe  will  af- 
fect a  cooperative  arrangement  to  co- 
ordinate the  law  enforcement  and  the  so- 
called  demand  side  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government's  offensive  against 
drug  abuse.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  bill  before  us 
is  not  perfect  and  fails  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  critical  supply  problems  in  a  real- 
istic way,  it  is  a  definite  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse.  Passage  is  essential  if  Dr.  Jaffe  is 
to  move  forward  in  his  efforts,  and  I  urge 
its  support  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 
O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  supports  of  this  legislation.  The 
drug  abuse  problem  in  this  country  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  It  is  a 
major  concern  to  all  Americans,  yoimg 
or  old,  rich  or  poor.  It  is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem confined  just  to  the  inner  cities,  the 
ghettos,  the  poverty  areas;  it  has  spread 
to  rural  areas,  subiu-ban  communities 
and  metropolitan  limits.  It  not  only  af- 
fects the  college  student,  or  the  high 
school  adolescent;  it  now  reaches  even 
children  in  the  first  and  second  grades, 
youngsters  who  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  fundamental  three  R's. 

When  I  read  newspaper  accounts  of 
5-year-olds  hooked  on  heroin,  I  say  the 
drug  problem  is  serious;  when  Federal 
Government  administrators  report  that 
there  are  an  estimated  250,000  heroin 
addicts  in  America,  I  say  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  serious;  when  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment tells  us  that  the  nimiber  of  mili- 
tary members  investigated  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  drug  use  has  in- 
creased 118  percent  over  the  last  2 
years,  I  say  the  drug  problem  is  serious. 
When  the  mayor  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities  testifies  that  in  1  year  in  that  city 
alone,  drugs  killed  more  than  1.000  per- 
sons and  215  of  these  were  teenagers,  I 
say  the  problem  is  serious. 

Several  steps  have  been  taken  by  Con- 
gress. But  these  steps  are  not  enough.  We 
need  an  overall  comprehensive  program 
which  will  coordinate  the  domestic  ac- 
tivities of  the  nine  different  agaicies  and 
departments,  ranging  from  programs  to 
educate  teenagers  to  those  which  train 
ex-addlcts.  We  need  also  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  attack  illicit  drug  traffic 


which  supplies  the  250,000  heroin  addicts 
in  this  country. 

I  believe  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  availability  of  drugs  and  their 
use.  HJl.  12089  is  a  progressive  approach 
which  attacks  the  demand  aspect  of  the 
problem.  The  l^jecial  Action  Office  cre- 
ated in  this  bill  will  Insure  a  central,  com- 
prehensive coordination  of  the  Federal 
effort  in  combating  the  national  drug 
problem.  No  longer  can  we  have  each 
Federal  agency  responding  to  only  one 
part  of  drug  abuse,  irrespective  of  any 
other  agency  involved  in  the  drug  prob- 
lem. Every  aspect  of  the  domestic  drug 
problem  must  be  Inextricably  linked  to  an 
office  which  provides  overall  planning 
and  policy  and  establishes  objectives  and 
priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention. The  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  accomplishes  this 
goal. 

While  this  bill  is  meritorious — it  co- 
ordinates all  domestic  drug  abuse  and 
prevention  efforts  and  offers  ways  to  find 
new  initiatives  in  resolving  this  prob- 
lem— it  does  not  resolve  the  supply  aspect 
of  the  problem  in  which  50  to  60  tons  of 
opium  are  channeled  annually  through 
underground  markets  to  supply  the  250,- 
000  heroin  addicts  in  this  country.  The 
administration  has  made  overtures  to  de- 
crease the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  this 
country  and  should  be  applauded  for  its 
efforts. 

But  much,  much  more  work  needs  to 
be  done.  Neither  this  bill  nor  the  several 
proposals  of  the  administration  are  the 
final  utterances  in  drug  abuse  control  and 
prevention.  We  in  the  House  will  continue 
to  work  to  alleviate  this  national  anath- 
ema, which  has  penetrated  all  levels  of 
our  society. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  a  certain  amount  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  drugs  as  the  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  and  the  Narcotics  Addicts  Re- 
habilitation Act,  and  we  share  this  juris- 
diction with  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  work  together  in  a  most  harmonlom 
way. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
on  bringing  out  this  very  Important  bill. 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  enacted  overwhelm- 
ingly. I  certainly,  in  particular,  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
for  the  cooperation  that  he  has  extended 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
this  area  in  the  past  and  to  assure  the 
gentleman  and  the  entire  committee  of 
our  continued  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  12089  and  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
their  achievement  in  producing  so  com- 
prehensive a  piece  of  legislation  to  meet 
the  national  crisis  of  drug  addiction. 
Special  praise  and  commendation  is  due 
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my  able  and  knowledgeable  colleague. 
Representative  Paul  Rogers,  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  presided  over 
extensive  hearings  on  this  important  bill, 
and  this  praise  must  extend  as  well  to  the 
other  members  of  this  subcommittee. 

H.R.  12089  sets  forth  as  a  declaration 
of  national  policy  the  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  focus  its 
resources  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  drug 
abuse  for  the  purpose  of  signlflcantly  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  addiction  in  the  United  States  with- 
in the  shortest  practicable  period  of  time. 
This  commitment  to  a  national  war  on 
drug  addiction  has  been  a  long  time  com- 
ing. For  many  years  a  scourge,  largely 
contained  behind  the  walls  of  the  Na- 
tion's ghettos,  drug  addiction  was  not 
recognized  as  a  national  crisis  imtll  the 
mid  1960's  when  the  drug  epidemic 
reached  beyond  the  ghetto  to  Infect  the 
white  middle  cIeiss. 

Yet  even  this  belated  recognition  of 
crisis  failed  to  stir  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  to  significant  action.  Until  this  bill, 
and  its  companion  measure  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  we  have  seen  the 
enactment  of  several  important  pro- 
grams by  the  Congress,  including  the 
pioneering  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966  which  was  introduced 
by  Chairman  Oeller  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  we  have  not  seen  the 
kind  of  leadership  and  coordination  of 
these  drug  abuse  programs  which  has 
been  needed  to  make  them  effective 
against  the  growing  ravages  of  drug  ad- 
diction, intensified  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

H.R.  12089  provides  a  structure  for  the 
coordination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's drug-abuse  programs.  It  estab- 
lishes a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  gives  the  Director 
of  that  Office  the  authority  to  provide 
overall  planning  and  policy  and  estab- 
lish objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Fed- 
eral drug-abuse  prevention  fimctions.  As 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  knows,  more  Important 
than  the  authority  is  the  power  to  bend 
the  bureaucracy  to  a  desired  course.  This 
bill  gives  the  Special  Action  Office  that 
power  by  providing  that  the  Director  will 
not  only  review,  but  will  be  able  to  mod- 
ify the  budgets  and  Implementation 
plans  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  responsibility  over  drug- 
abuse  programs.  Other  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  include  the  establishment 
of  a  national  drug-abuse  training  center 
to  train  drug-abuse  treatment  profes- 
sionals, the  creation  of  a  program  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Acts  to  provide 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  available 
facilities  in  local  communities  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  the 
President  has  chosen  as  the  first  Direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Action  Office  the  very 
able  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe.  Dr.  Jaffe,  who  has 
broad  experience  in  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  ap- 
peared before  my  Judiciary  Subcommit- 


tee Immediately  after  his  appointment 
by  the  President  in  June.  He  Impressed 
us  all  with  his  testimony  at  that  time  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
him  in  our  efforts  to  find  a  more  mean- 
ingful role  for  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  treatment  of  addicts. 

H.R.  12089  deserves  the  support  of  this 
entire  Chamber.  The  lack  of  adequate 
Federal  commitment  is  a  major  reason 
for  the  presently  insufficient  fimding  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
I  have  hope  that  this  bill  will  begin  to 
concentrate  the  full  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  stated  national  goal  of  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  drug  addiction  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WnrTE^  for  any  questions  that  the  gen- 
tleman might  have. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
want  to  ask  certain  questions  concern- 
ing this  bUl. 

First  of  all,  on  page  13,  It  says  that  the 
Director  is  authorized  "to  review  and 
as  he  deems  necessary  modify  insofar  as 
they  pertain  to  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions,"  and  so  on. 

Does  that  allow  the  Director  to  change 
grants  already  made  for  community  pro- 
grams throughout  this  Nation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  does  not,  and  he  can- 
not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Going  down  further  on 
page  13  to  line  17,  I  gather  from  the 
wording  of  subsection  (2)  that  the  Direc- 
tor allocates  all  funds  concerning  all 
drug  abuse  programs  throughout  this 
country  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  STA(jGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
referring  to  subsection  (2)  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  says  "to  the  extent 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  applicable  ap- 
proportion  acts,  to  make  funds  available 
from  appropriations  to  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,"  and  so  forth. 

No,  not  any  more  authority  than  OMB 
has  already. 

Mr.  WHITE.  For  instance,  we  have 
now  a  program  whereby  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  treat  drug  addicts 
after  they  are  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice. Can  the  Director  reallocate  those 
funds  that  this  Congress  appropriates 
for  this  program? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  I  would  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  that  the  VA  has  to 
make  a  line  item  request  in  the  budget 
for  drug  abuse  programs  and  the  use 
for  the  money  has  to  be  explained. 

Mr.  WHITE.  On  page  17  there  is  a  pro- 
vision whereby  the  Director  can,  after 
examination,  write  a  letter  or  contact 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Indicate  that  he  does  not  think  that  the 
money  is  being  used  properly  and  that 
the  programs  are  not  for  the  best  bene- 
fit for  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse,  and 
the  President  after  studying  these  can 
indeed  make  changes  by  directives. 

Does  this  mean  we  are  delegating  to 

the  President  through  the  activities  of 

the  Director  the  opportunity  to  change 

law? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  same  illustra- 


tion as  before  where  we  provide  funds 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  treat 
veterans  for  drug  addiction  after  they 
are  discharged.  Supposing  the  Director 
determines  this  is  not  a  proper  manner 
in  which  to  treat  veterans.  Can  tlie  Di- 
rector then  contact  the  President  and  the 
President  then,  by  Executive  order, 
change  that  feature  of  our  law?  Are  we 
delegating  that  authority? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  we  are  not  chang- 
ing the  law  in  the  least  bit.  And  we  are 
not  giving  the  President  any  more  au- 
thority than  he  has  now  to  change  the 
law. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  believe  there  is  one 
other  feature  that  we  should  examine. 

On  page  19,  the  bill  says  that  the  Di- 
rector can  tap  any  manpower  resources 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  a  period 
of  90  days  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  particular  department,  but  after 
that  time  then  he  would  have  to  have 
the  consent  of  the  department  head  in 
order  to  use  the  particular  personnel. 

Is  that  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee? That  is  the  way  I  read  that  partic- 
ular section. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Where  has  the  gen- 
tleman been  reading  from? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Starting  on  page  19,  line 
5,  subsection  (1). 

The  bill  says: 

The  Director  may 

( 1 )  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
request  the  assignment,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, ♦  •  • 

Which  I  presume  means  without  re- 
imbursement to  the  department — 
of  any  individual  employed  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  and  engaged  In  any 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  function  or 
drug  traffic  prevention  function  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  any  such  task  force;  except  that 
no  such  person  shall  be  so  assigned  during 
any  one  fiscal  year  for  more  than  an  aggre- 
gate of  ninety  days  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  ^th  respect  to  which  he 
was  so  employed  prior  to  such  assignment. 

In  other  words,  he  can  tap  any  individ- 
ual In  the  Federal  Government  without 
reimbursement  to  that  agency,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  department 
head. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  because  this  is 
to  help  with  special  task  forces  to  help 
city  and  local  governments.  If  we  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  do  this,  there  would 
be  delays  in  .  lot  of  places  in  establish- 
ing more  efficient  methods  to  put  into 
operation. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  must  be 
a  request. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  to- 
day voting  on  what  has  to  be  character- 
ized as  the  most  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  demand  side  of  the  drug  problem 
to  come  before  the  House— legislation  to 
create  the  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  task 
force  on  drug  abuse  and  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe,  who  will 
direct  the  Special  Action  Office,  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Dr.  Jaffe's  experience  and 
background  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
imlquely  qualifies  him  to  head  the  as- 
sault on  drug  addiction. 
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The  key  provision  in  the  bill  is  the 
mandate  in  section  221(a)  that  the  Di- 
rector "shall  provide  overall  planning 
and  policy  and  establish  objectives  and 
priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions."  There  has  been  and 
still  is  a  tremendous  overlap  in  govern- 
mental drug  programs,  with  a  resultant 
lack  of  coordination.  For  Instance,  NIMH 
in  fiscal  year  1971  spent  $33.5  million  on 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  addicts; 
OEO  spent  $12.1  million;  VA  spent  $700  - 
000;  HUD  spent  $13.7  million;  and  the 
Justice  Department  (LEAA)  spent  |7 
million.  Some  of  these  agencies,  such  as 
LEAA,  lack  the  competence  to  make  such 
grants,  as  their  area  of  expertise  is  not  in 
drug  treatment. 

The  Director  is  also  authorized  to  de- 
velop improved  methods  for  determining 
the  extent  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse 
in  the  United  States.  The  current  esti- 
mate of  315.000  addicts  is  based  on  infor- 
mation which  is  very  unreliable.  In  my 
own  State  of  Florida,  for  instance,  the 
estimgrte  of  the  number  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  drug  users  is  considerably  less 
than  the  number  of  addicts  or  users  now 
enrolled  in  various  treatment  programs 
in  the  State— a  figure  which  is  known. 
Further  provisions  provide  for  the  au- 
thorization of  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  1974  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment or  demonstration  by  other  agencies 
of  new  approaches  and  to  finance  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  activities  which  are 
effective  or  needed. 

In  addition,  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $25  mUlion  are  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  drug  research  and 
development.  The  sum  of  $2  million  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $3  milUon 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  a  National  Drug 
Abuse  Training  Center. 

Additional  spending  for  both  research 
toto  finding  an  antagonist  and  blockage 
drug  to  drug  addiction  and  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  drug  treatment  profes- 
sionals is  long  overdue.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced  an 
omnibus  drug  treatment  biU  which  also 
contained  substantial  funding  for  both 
of  these  areas. 

Although  the  funding  levels  for  these 
areas  are  not  as  large  as  I  believe  may  be 
necessary,  they  will  provide  a  good  begin- 
ning. One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in 
present  treatment  programs  has  been  a 
lack  of  trained  professional  or  parapro- 
fessional  personnel.  The  New  York  State 
program  to  commit  addicts  has  not  been 
as  successful  as  the  California  commit- 
ment program  primarUy  because  of  a 
lack  of  trained  personnel. 

Other  provisions  in  the  legislation  will 
establish  treatment  programs  in  commu- 
mty  mental  health  centers  and  Pubhc 
j^alth  Service  hospitals  and  facilities 
The  use  of  such  facilities  to  treat  addicts 
will  provide  an  immediate,  needed  in- 
creased capacity  to  treat  addicts 

Section  305  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants 
to  States  for  plarming  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions.  This  is 
the  first  recognition  by  the  Congress  that 
grants  for  drug  treatment  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  States  Instead  of  to 
grajitees  within  a  State— as  they  pres- 
ently   are— oftentimes,    irrespecUve    of 


how  that  program  relates  to  an  overall 
State's  needs.  I  liave  recently  introduced 
legislation— HH.  12843— that  would  ex- 
pand this  and  provide  that  aU  treatment 
grants  go  directly  to  the  States  if  the 
State  meets  certain  criteria,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  State  narcotic 
treatment  agency  to  ascertain  the  State's 
needs,  develop  a  comprehensive  State 
program,  and  establish  standards  for 
such  programs. 

HH.  12084  which  we  vote  on  today  does 
not  provide  all  of  the  answers  to  the 
enigma  of  drug  abuse,  but  it  does  create 
needed  organizational  maclilnery  and 
provides  badly  needed  funding  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  the  burgeoning  addict 
population  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12089,  to  establish  with- 
in the  executive  branch  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  and  to 
concentrate  and  focus  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  against  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  result 
of  an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
problem  by  the  membership  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment, an  investigation  which  included 
21  days  of  hearings  beginning  on  June 
19,  1971,  and  concluding  on  November  8, 
1971.  At  these  hearings  over  100  witnesses 
were  heard  from,  with  the  subcommittee 
receiving  testimony  not  only  here  in 
Washington  but  also  in  St.  Louis,  Mo  • 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  New 
York  City;  and  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and.  indeed,  every  American  must 
be  well  aware  of  the  seriousness  and  ex- 
tent of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  this 
country.  Its  effects  are  all  aroimd  us re- 
flected in  the  increase  in  violent  crimes 
felt  throughout  our  society;  in  the  pain 
and  hardship  suflfered  by  individuals, 
families,  and  entire  commimlties;  in  the 
physical  and  psychological  threat  posed 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation.  Clearly  the  problem  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  And  I  must  em- 
phasize. Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  an  epi- 
demic which  knows  no  social,  economic 
or  even  geographic  borders.  Prom  New 
York  City  to  rural  Maine,  the  tragedies 
of  drug  abuse  have  affected  all  segments 
of  the  population. 

Likewise,  among  American  servicemen 
stationed  overseas,  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  is  one  which  demands  immediate 
and  extensive  attention.  While  estimates 
vary  widely  on  the  numbers  and  percent- 
ages of  American  servicemen  in  South- 
east Asia  seriously  addicted  to  narcotics, 
the  figures — even  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mates—are significant  and  frightening. 
And  the  illicit  fiow  of  dangerous  drugs 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  into  our 
country  continues  despite  the  efforts  of 
this  Government  in  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  foreign  powers.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  vitally  concerned  with  this 

problem,  I  have  visited  the  Par  East 

most  recently  in  August  of  1971— to  wit- 
ness firsthand  the  extent  of  drug  abuse 
among  our  servicemen,  and  to  investigate 
the  sources  of  international  traffic  in  il- 
licit drugs. 

The  responses  of  our  Government  in 
the  last  several  years  to  the  growing 
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problems  of  drug  abuse  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  illicit  trafficking  abroad  have  not, 
I  am  afraid,  been  so  effective  as  they 
might  have  been.  But  HJl.  12089. 1  feel, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  focusing  in  a 
meaningful  and  workable  way  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Government  in  this  regard. 
Our  hearings  revealed  that  on  the  "de- 
mand" side  of  the  drug  abuse  problem 
alone,  at  least  nine  different  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  have  been  in- 
volved, with  programs  ranging  from  edu- 
cating teenagers  to  training  ex-addicts 
for  work.  HJl.  12089  attempts  to  coordi- 
nate all  of  these  activities,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  most  effective  deploy- 
ment of  Federal  resources  in  this  area. 

The  subcommittee's  investigations  in 
five  cities  outside  Washington  have 
pointed  forcefully  to  the  need  for  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  efforts  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse.  The  subcommittee  found,  for 
example,  that  in  several  cases  treatment 
centers  were  not  even  aware  of  what  ac- 
tivities neighboring  centers  were  engaged 
in.  Then,  too,  there  has  been  a  serious 
shortage  of  funds  for  several  of  our  larg- 
er cities  which  are  especially  plagued  by 
the  problem  of  hard  drug  abuse.  H.R, 
12089,  which  authorizes  $411  million  over 
the  next  3  years,  will  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  give  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  the  high  national  priority  it  un- 
questionably deserves.  And  these  funds 
will  be  effectively  targeted,  imder  this 
legislation,  to  those  areas  whose  needs 
are  greatest. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
H.R.  12089  will  help  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  move  forcefully  and  quickly  in 
the  coming  years,  so  that  the  tragic  and 
pervasive  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  this 
country  can  be  effectively  solved.  In  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, for  his  devoted,  thorough,  and  con- 
sistently outstanding  performance  In 
guiding  this  bill  from  our  subcommittee 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  too 
many  of  our  young  people  have  suffered 
the  cruel  effects  of  drug  abuse.  Too  many 
parents  have  gone  through  the  agony  of 
sleepless  nights  and  tense  visits  to  the 
police  station  or  hospital  because  of  a 
chUd  struck  by  the  ogre  of  narcotics.  Too 
often  this  agony  ends  in  tragedy. 

H.R.  12089.  which  U  before  the  House, 
would  permit  a  hopeful  beginning  in  a 
coordinated  national  fight  against  drug 
abuse.  By  establishing  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
this  bill  provides  for  central  coordina- 
tion of  the  different  Federal  activities 
now  in  existence  in  the  field  of  drug 
abuse.  , 

We  welcome  this  first  step.  H  Jl.  12089 
also  provides  for  some  $411  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  drug  abuse  programs, 
including  treatment  and  rehabiliUtion 
services  at  community  health  centers 
and  Public  Health  Service  facilities. 

Thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  each  year  because  of 
drug  abuse  and  related  problems.  Today 
the  House  has  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  pleas  for  help  by  our  people. 
We  must  support  a  national  drug  abuse 
program  that  can  save  lives.  It  is  my 
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sincerest  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  assert  forceful  and  necessary 
leadership  in  the  critical  area  of  drug 
abuse  by  passing  B.B..  12089,  and  estab- 
lishing a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mp.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJa  12089.  a 
bill  providing  for  a  Special  Acnon  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  In  a  message 
to  Congress  in  June  of  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  office  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
area  of  national  concern.  An  interim  of- 
fice has  been  established  by  Executive 
order  but  for  this  new  office  to  have 
maximimi  Impact,  the  legislative  author- 
ity and  funding  provided  In  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  today  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  our 
country — daily,  we  are  bombarded  with 
statistics  which  document  its  ever-widen- 
ing scope.  And  the  alarming  facts  which 
have  been  presented  to  us  have  Jolted 
the  Congress  Into  action.  In  the  last  3 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  near- 
ly 600  percent  in  Federal  expenditures 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  and  an 
increase  of  more  than  500  percent  in 
funding  for  research,  education  and 
training.  In  addition,  the  administration 
has  taken  a  nimiber  of  significant  steps 
in  the  international  arena  in  an  attempt 
to  block  the  entry  of  illicit  drugs  into  the 
United  States,  including  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  with  Turkey,  France,  and 
Mexico. 

Yet  the  proportions  of  this  problem 
demand  even  further  action  and  stronger 
initiatives.  At  present,  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  Uils  area  are 
spread  through  nine  Federal  agencies; 
clearly,  a  higher  degree  of  coordination 
is  called  for  if  our  efforts  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I  believe  that  the  Special  Action 
Office  provided  for  in  this  legislation  will 
contribute  greatly  to  our  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  the  use  of  drugs,  to  conduct  the 
necessary  research  into  the  short-  and 
long-range  effects  of  the  use  of  drugs, 
and  to  institute  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  those  already  de- 
pendent on  drugs  who  are  inflicting  harm 
on  themselves  as  well  as  on  society.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  strongly  supporting  this  measure. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
an  extremely  important  biU  comes  before 
us,  a  bill  to  heal  an  area  in  which  there 
can  be  no  liberal  or  conservative,  no  Re- 
publican or  Democrat.  H.R.  12089  calls 
for  a  team  and  an  attack  which  must  be 
all-American  if  the  terrible  scourge  of 
drugs  is  to  be  rid  from  our  midst.  So  far, 
there  has  been  no  really  national  effort 
to  combat  this  menace.  Now,  with  H.R. 
12089,  we  have  the  first  few  small  steps 
toward  the  consolidation  of  such  an  at- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  major  cities,  as  we 
all  know,  face  the  twin  and  terrible 
threats  of  the  O.K.  Corral  and  the  con- 
centration camp.  For,  if  we  cannot  stem 
the  drug  traffic  and  stop  the  lawlessness 
which  It  Induces,  we  will  see  law  and 
order  such  has  only  been  visited  upon 
totalitarian  countries. 


But  the  problem  of  drugs  and  the  aw- 
ful toll  it  exacts  on  human  lives  Is  not 
a  phenomenon  of  big  cities  alone.  It  ex- 
ists in  small  towns,  in  the  South,  in  the 
North,  in  the  Midwest,  in  the  Rockies. 
It  has  become  a  major  threat  to  my  own 
State  of  Wyoming,  once  thought  a  place 
of  peace  and  seclusion;  but  it  hsis  come 
there  and  it  is  a  problem  about  which  no 
society  can  be  permissive.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  cast  my  vote  for  HJl.  12089,  mindful  of 
its  shortcomings,  aware  of  the  hard  jour- 
ney that  we  wlU  face  in  conquering  this 
problem.  For  in  my  mind  there  is  a  small 
ticking  as  of  a  bomb,  put  there  by  the 
following  warning  article  from  the  Wyo- 
ming Eagle  of  January  19,  1972: 
Drucs  Said  Major  Probuem 

(Editor's  Notr. — ^Thls  Is  the  seventh  and 
final  article  in  a  series  on  Wyoming  crtmlnal 
procedures.  This  article  deals  with  Natrona 
County.) 

(By  Tracy  Rlngolsby.  Jr.) 

A  rapidly  Increasing  drug  problem  faces 
Natrona  County  and  It  shows  no  sign  oif 
letting  up  In  the  future,  according  to  the 
Natrona  County  Comprehensive  Law  En- 
forcement Plan. 

"In  the  category  of  narcotics  the  crime 
rate  from  the  year  1967  is  Increasing  at  a 
tremendous  rate."  according  to  the  report. 
"The  total  line  runs  at  almost  zero  from 
1965  through  1967  and  then  It  wings  up  to 
above  60  tx)  64  In  the  q>an  from  1967 
through  1970." 

The  report  said  It  was  anticipated  76  per- 
sons would  be  arrested  on  drug  charges  in 
the  county  In  1972.  an  Increase  In  excess  of 
13  percent. 

The  report  said  County  officials  were  work- 
ing at  controls  for  the  problem.  The  sheriff 
Is  getting  a  trained  dog  and  ftill  time  deputy 
to  work  In  the  search  for  drugs  and  Gasper's 
police  chief  placed  a  full-time  man  on  the 
problem. 

The  report  said  a  trend  toward  the  tise  of 
harder  drugs  would   create  more  problems. 

"We  can  anticipate  that  narcotics  will  be- 
gin affecting  the  other  crime  categories  such 
as  robbery  and  breaking  and  entering  be- 
cause as  these  people  become  more  addicted 
to  hard  drugs  they  are  going  to  have  to  have 
money  to  feed  their  habit,"  it  said. 

The  report  said  there  was  a  general  In- 
crease throughout  the  county  in  all  crimes. 

"Criminal  activity  on  the  whole  is  up  in 
Natrona  County  and  the  city  of  Casper."  it 
was  reported.  "Crime  statistics  indicated  a 
disproportionate  number  of  violent  crimes 
and  property  crimes  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion. 

The  report  said  Juvenile  crimes  were  an 
increasing  problem.  It  said  further  help  was 
needed  for  Juvenile  counselors  who  present- 
ly obtain  background  summaries  on  individ- 
uals through  a  conversation  witli  subjects 
and  parents.  Prom  these  summaries  a  deci- 
sion is  made  whether  to  go  to  court. 

"If  the  counselor  had  a  staff  to  make  these 
background  studies  rather  than  having  to 
go  through  the  court  to  get  the  welfare  of- 
fice to  do  them,  he  would  conceivably  be  able 
to  cut  the  number  of  cases  that  must  go 
through  the  court,"  the  report  said. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  Juveniles  or 
women  in  the  Casper  city  Jail  according  to 
the  report  and  "the  only  ventilation  to  the 
cell  area  is  through  windows  that  open 
outside  in  the  corridor  or  small  windows  in 
the  individual  cells  that  are  covered  with 
heavy  screens  that  only  open  Into  the 
garage." 

It  said  the  only  beating  in  the  city  jail 
was  from  hallway  radiators. 

"The  county  jail  was  constructed  in  1930 
and  met  the  bxilldlng  codes  In  force  at  that 
time."  It  said.  "Emergency  power  is  avail- 
able but  not  on  an  automatic  basis.  It  would 


require  at  least  10  minutes  to  get  it  opera- 
tional." 

The  report  said  a  new  state  law  required 
Natrona  County,  by  January  1975.  to  adopt  a 
county  court  system  to  replace  the  present 
Justice  coiuts.  It  would  replace  the  two  jus- 
tice courts  in  Casper  and  one  in  Edgerton 
with  a  full-time  Judge.  It  would  also  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  district 
court  in  civil  cases  up  to  $1,000  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  covering  any  misdemeanor. 

The  case  load  was  not  expected  to  be  too 
high  because  presently  the  jiistlce  court  ar- 
raigned all  cases  before  they  are  bound  over 
to  district  court. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  H.R.  12089.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
under  a  Director  having  broad  powers 
over  the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  education  and  research 
programs  and  activities  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.      * 

This  legislation  has  long  been  needed. 
There  have  been  too  many  diversified 
programs  on  this  serious  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  The  diversification  has  not  helped 
to  stem  the  tide  of  drug  abuse.  The  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  under  one 
person  will  give  meaningful  direction  and 
the  greater  and  most  beneficial  use  of 
dollars  appropriated  to  these  programs. 
It  will  give  greater  utilization  of  enforce- 
ment legislation. 

Aid  given  to  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers and  programs  aimed  at  elimination 
of  the  spread  of  drug  abuse  in  the  streets 
is  just  as  important  as  destroying  the 
drugs  at  its  source.  If  there  is  no  market, 
there  is  no  import.  I  am  Indeed  pleased 
that  emphasis  will  also  be  placed  on  the 
illegal  dispensing,  manufacturing  and 
import  of  barbiturates  which  has  been  in- 
creasing in  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse. 
~  I  applaud  the  President  on  his  an- 
nounced choice  of  Myles  Ambrose  to  be 
the  one  to  head  this  program.  Mr.  Am- 
brose has  served  the  State  of  New  York 
well  and  efficiently  with  the  waterfront 
commission  and  in  other  capacities,  and 
has  been  an  excellent  UJS.  Commissioner 
of  Customs.  He  and  his  department  have 
been  in  the  forefront  in  the  fight  to 
stamp  out  the  illegal  smuggling  in  of 
narcotics  and  have  one  of  the  most  com- 
mendable records  of  seizure  of  narcotics. 
We  win  miss  Commissioner  Ambrose  as 
our  commissioner  of  customs  but  are 
happy  In  the  knowledge  that  he  con- 
tinues as  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
especially  In  the  fight  against  drugs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  this 
legislation  will  be  quickly  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  so  that  we  may  get 
on  with  this  next  effort  to  stamp  out 
this  scourge  of  drug  abuse  which 
threatens  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  drug 
abuse  is  a  disease,  a  national  disease. 
Like  other  afflictions  it  respects  neither 
age  nor  wealth,  neither  race  nor  status. 
The  epidemic  in  drug  abuse  has  had  tell- 
ing effects  throughout  our  society.  Vio- 
lent crime,  street  crime,  is  a  well-known 
companion  of  addiction.  The  Armed 
Forces  have  been  seriously  hobbled  by 
drug  use  within  their  ranks.  Families, 
both  urban  and  rural,  both  black  and 
white,  have  been  disrupted  cruelly  when 
one  of  their  members  has  taken  flight 
from  reality  through  the  use  of  chemi- 
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cals.  The  health  bill  that  this  condition 
presents  to  the  Nation  is  staggering. 

As  a  nation  we  long  regarded  the  trag- 
edy of  drug  abuse  to  be  purely  criminal 
in  nature.  We  dealt  with  the  user  as 
with  any  other  felon.  We  confined  him, 
we  ostracized  him.  To  a  large  extent,  we 
condemned  him  to  a  life  centered  on 
drugs,  and  dependent  on  crime.  We  chose 
to  turn  oiu"  backs  on  the  root  causes  of 
the  problem,  and  conveniently  shunted 
Its  victims  from  sight. 

As  a  nation  we  viewed  drug  abuse  as  a 
local  problem.  We  consigned  the  giiilt  for 
the  continuing  failure  to  make  progress 
on  this  front  to  the  inadequacies  of  local 
programs  and  personnel.  We  have  now 
come  to  realize  the' national  proportions 
of  the  crisis. 

The  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Action  OflSce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
begins  the  task  of  meeting  the  problem 
head  on.  It  seeks  to  provide  national  co- 
ordination in  the  fields  of  policy,  plan- 
ning, and  objectives.  Prevention  and 
treatment  must  work  together  if  they  are 
to  work  at  all.  The  creation  of  a  special 
oflBce  giv^s  our  commitment  its  proper 
emphasis  and  high  priority.  The  repre- 
sentation on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — plus  12 
appointed  members — properly  recognizes 
their  special  responsibilities  in  this  field. 
The  inclusion  of  community  health  cen- 
ters and  public  health  facilities  in  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
afOrms  the  national  will  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse. 

Some  may  say  that  H.R.  12089  is  only 
one  step,  but  it  is  a  strong  and  necessary 
step.  I  heartily  endorse  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12089,  to 
create  a  Special  Action  OflBce  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention.  I  commend  Chairman 
Staggers  and  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Rogers  for  the  expertise  and  energy 
demonstrated  during  the  exhaustive 
committee  investigation.  I  recommend 
adequate  fimding  for  this  vital  legisla- 
tion since  anticipated  results  will  not  be 
forthcoming  otherwise. 

This  legislation  represents  a  new  be- 
ginning in  the  faltering  war  we  are  wag- 
ing against  narcotics.  Our  efforts  to  date 
have  not  been  an  imqualifled  success. 
The  number  of  addicts  in  this  coimtry 
increases  daily  despite  recent  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  heroin 
across  our  borders.  Heroin  enters  the 
blood  streams  of  our  youth  and  crosses 
socio-economic  boundaries.  Heroin  over- 
doses in  Cook  County  alone  last  year  ac- 
counted for  310  deaths  with  no  indica- 
tion that  the  crisis  has  reached  its  peak. 
This  legislation  before  us  in  Congress 
today  provides  the  coordination  neces- 
sary to  efifectively  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  will  be  a  unifying  force  for  the 
proliferation  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  now  active  in  drug  prevention. 
In  addition  to  establishing  a  National 
Drug  Abuse  Training  Center,  the  bill 
provides  that  existing  community 
health  centers  and  public  health  service 
facilities  will  be  utilized  where  feasible. 
Too  often  in  the  past.  Congress  has  opted 
for  creating  a  new  agency  to  deal  with 
a  problem  without  first  considering  ad- 


justments In  agencies  already  in  exist* 
ence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  I  am  in  total  agreement  with 
the  section  of  the  bill  providing  for  in- 
creased pharmacological  research  to  find 
a  chemical  substitute  for  heroin.  After 
extensive  hearings  in  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee last  year,  it  became  evident  that 
a  full-scale  research  effort  must  get  un- 
derway to  provide  blocking  or  antagon- 
istic drugs  as  well  as  detoxification  agents 
to  ease  withdrawal  for  addicts.  While  the 
methadone  approach  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  suitable 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Each  day  we  delay,  more  Americans 
succimab  to  heroin  addiction.  Each  time 
we  postpone  our  legislative  responsibility, 
the  problem  becomes  more  insurmount- 
able. The  time  is  now,  gentlemen.  We 
may  not  have  too  many  days  left. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  12089,  creating  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  and  I 
urge  all  Members  to  join  in  supporting 
this  long  overdue  step  toward  dealing 
with  drug  abuse  in  America. 

The  massive  drug  problems  which  we 
face  today  demand  the  central  coordina- 
tion of  the  Nation's  drug  abuse  control 
efforts  which  this  legislation  would  estab- 
lish. There  are  an  estimated  250,000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States  today. 
Together  they  spend  $7.5  million  per  day 
or  approximately  $2,737,500,000  per  year 
to  buy  their  drugs.  If  75  percent  of  those 
addicted  resorted  to  crime  to  support 
their  addiction,  the  cost  in  crime  to  sus- 
tain the  heroin  habit  nationwide  would 
be  in  excess  of  $8  billion  per  year. 

The  human  cost  of  heroin  addiction  is 
even  more  shocking.  At  least  five  Amer- 
icans die  each  day  as  a  result  of  narcotics 
abuse.  The  physical  and  psychological 
states  of  coimtless  more  deteriorate  to 
the  point  where  they  are  imable  to  func- 
tion in  society.  Caught  in  the  endless 
cycle  of  "highs,"  crime,  and  arrests,  they 
neglect  not  only  themselves  but  their 
families.  One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
drug  abuse  today  is  the  heroin  baby — a 
child  bom  addicted  to  heroin  because  its 
mother  was  addicted  during  pregnancy. 
Because  of  the  complex  natiu-e  of  the 
drug  crisis  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
necessary  to  approach  this  problem  at 
many  different  levels.  On  the  so-called 
supply  side  of  drug  abuse,  some  strik- 
ing advances  have  been  made.  A  beefed- 
up  Customs  Bureau  has  made  record 
seizures  of  narcotics  entering  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  year,  confiscating  a 
total   of   1,309   pounds.   Internationally, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  has  uncovered  some  strands 
of  the  drug  supply  network,   and  the 
Government    of    Turkey,    perhaps    the 
main  supplier  of  opium  in  the  world,  has 
pledged  to  eliminate  all  opium  cultivation 
at  the  end  of  the  1972-72  crop  year. 

I  have  concentrated  much  of  my  own 
efforts  in  Congress  on  the  problem  of  in- 
ternational drug  traffic.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  Congress  accepted  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  the  recent  for- 
eign aid  bill  requiring  the  President  to 
cut  off  economic  and  military  assistance 
from  countries  refusing  to  cooperate  in 
the  international  control  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics. Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in 
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the  field  of  international  narcotics  con- 
trol, of  course,  for  as  one  clandestine 
supply  route  is  severed,  another  seems  to 
take  its  place  almost  immediately.  How- 
ever, the  passage  of  this  amendment  as 
well  as  the  other  steps  which  hcve  been 
taken  provide  some  optimism  that  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction  on  the  sup- 
ply side  of  the  narcotics  problem. 

The  "demand"  side  of  the  narcotics 
problem  has  been  hindered  in  the  past  by 
the  fact  that  at  least  nine  different  agen- 
cies and  departments  have  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  treatment  and  education  pro- 
grams. While  the  various  programs  at 
times  complemented  each  other,  they  too 
often  worked  against  each  other,  causing 
inefficiency  and  duplication.  No  authority 
has  ever  existed  in  any  individual  or  gov- 
ernmental body  to  coordinate  the  Na- 
tion's resources  in  an  overall  attack  on 
the  demand  side  of  the  drug  problem. 

It  is  exactly  this  problem  which  H.R. 
12089  seeks  to  overcome.  This  legislation 
creates  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  with  the  power  to  pro- 
vide central,  comprehensive  coordination 
of  the  Federal  drug  abuse  control  effort. 
It  delegates  to  the  Director  of  this  agency 
sweeping  powers  over  the  conduct  of  drug 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
research  programs  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient.  These  powers  include 
the  authority  to  direct  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions  of  all  Federal  orga- 
nizations, including  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  encompass  an  extraordinary 
authority  over  the  Special  Action  Office's 
own  budget,  a  power  traditionally  exer- 
cised by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  mandate  of  this  legislation  states 
that  the  Director  "shall  provide  overall 
planning  and  policy  and  establish  ob- 
jectives and  priorities  for  all  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions."  The  powers 
given  to  the  Director  in  this  bill  should 
allow  him  to  carry  out  this  mandate  with 
a  minimum  of  redtape  and  bureaucratic 
dupUcation.  They  should  allow  him  to  at- 
tack the  drug  problem  in  the  only  way  It 
can  be  effectively  handled — through  a 
coordinated  national  effort  under  central 
Federal  direction. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Last 
spring  I  Introduced  legislation  which 

would  provide  drug  rehabilitation  for  ad- 
dicted GI's  right  In  the  military  itself. 
It  would  require  that  no  addicted  service- 
man be  discharged  imtil  judged  free  of 
his  habitual  dependence.  This  provision 
would  protect  both  the  drug  addict  by 
giving  him  proper  treatment,  and  the 
society  to  which  the  improperly  treated 
GI  would  return,  to  a  life  of  crime  and 
sorrow. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  will  give  the  Director  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  authority  over 
Armed  Forces  drug  rehabilitation  and  ed- 
ucation programs.  Such  authority  is  nec- 
essary if  the  Director  is  to  carry  out  the 
coordinated  effort  which  the  mandate 
demands.  However,  in  delegating  this 
power  Congress  must  not  abdicate  its 
own  authority  and  responsibility  to  des- 
ignate what  the  military  drug  abuse 
control  effort  should  include.  I  hope  that 


Congress  will  supplement  the  l^}ecial 
Action  Office  legislation  by  passing  HJEl. 
8216,  my  bill  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  drug  treatment  in  the  armed 
services  itself.  By  doing  this,  the  Con- 
gress can  provide  a  further  mandate  for 
the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice— a  mandate  to  assure  the  effective 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
thousands  of  GI's  addicted  to  drugs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  are  serious  about  doing  something 
to  stem  drug  abuse  eoid  help  drug- de- 
pendent people,  we  should  pass  this  legis- 
lation. We  cannot  possibly  hope  to  wage 
an  effective  campaign  against  the  drug 
menace  if  the  resources  we  have  to  do  it 
with  are  scattered  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient,  lacking  any  interde- 
partmental coordination  and  direction. 

H.R.  12089  follows  the  President's  re- 
quest last  year  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
to  provide  central  comprehensive  co- 
ordination of  the  Federal  Government's 
activities  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse.  The 
Director  of  this  new  Office  situated  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
would  have  broad  powers  to  conduct 
overall  planning  and  policy  and  estab- 
lish objectives  and  priorities  for  drug 
abuse  treatment,  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tion, and  research  programs  throughout 
the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

Brlefiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  extent  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem.  Generally,  the  illegal  use  of 
marihuana,  amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
hallucinogenics,  and  narcotics  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  big  city  problem.  But  evi- 
dence clearly  shows  that  it  has  perme- 
ated every  income  level  and  every  part 
of  the  coimtry,  including  America's  small 
towns  and  countryside.  We  do  not  think 
of  drug  use  being  a  problem  in  rural 
areas,  but  increasingly  it  is.  The  total 
drug  arrest  increase  for  rural  areas  from 
1964  to  1969  was  600  percent.  Arrests  of 
persons  under  18  years  of  age  increased 
1,400  percent  in  the  s£ime  period. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  rural  con- 
stituency, these  figures  are  of  concern 
because  we  have  seen  the  emergence  and 
spread  of  drug  use  in  southeastern  Ohio. 
Researchers  conducting  a  drug  survey 
stated  to  us  that: 

There  Is  a  true  drug  problem  here  and 
more  and  more  of  our  youth  are  becoming 
tangled  In  Its  web. 

Local  law  enforcement  authorities, 
hesdth  persormel,  and  school  officials 
have  told  us  of  the  problems  they  are 

facing  and  their  concern  about  future 
trends.  One  prosecuting  attorney  con- 
ceded: 

We  have  a  serious  problem  at  hand,  but  I 
am  not  sure  we  have  the  knowledge  to  cope 
with  the  causes  of  drug  use. 

Truly,  drug  abuse  is  a  national  menace 
demanding  a  full  measure  of  our  atten- 
tion and  resources.  How  well  we  organize 
ourselves  and  utilize  our  resources  will 
determine  our  success  in  fighting  this 
affliction  which  has  grown  to  epidemic 
proportions.  H.R.  12089  provides  for  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  long-term 
Federal  strategy  that  is  so  essential  to 
effectively  curb  drug  addiction  and  abuse 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  support 
the  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 


Mr.  BADIIiLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  with  the  goal  of 
better  coordinating  the  many  and  varied 
Federal  programs  dealing  with  drug 
abuse  and  addiction.  I  think  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  has  brought  to  the  House  a 
soimd  bill  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  overwhelming  margin  by  which  it  will 
be  passed  will  help  convince  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  recommend 
funding  equal  to  the  authorization. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  warn  my 
colleagues  that  we  must  go  much  further 
than  this  legislation  if  we  really  intend 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  drug  menace. 
By  all  means,  let  us  coordinate  and 
streamline  the  Federal  antidrug  efforts. 
Let  us  better  disseminate  the  results  of 
drug  research.  Let  us  focus  even  greater 
attention  on  the  causes  and  implications 
of  drug  abuse. 

But  at  the  same  time,  let  us  be  con- 
stantly aware  that  reorganization  cannot 
be  an  adequate  substitute  for  resources; 
that  no  amount  of  special  offices  or  ad- 
visory councils  can  take  the  place  of  a 
far  greater  Federal  investment  in  drug 
abuse  research,  programs  aimed  at  pre- 
venting young  people  from  getting  in- 
volved with  drugs  in  the  first  place,  and 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  those  already  addicted. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  rhetoric 
and  far  too  little  real  action  in  these 
areas.  In  New  York,  for  example,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  declared  all-out 
war  against  narcotics  at  the  outset  of 
each  of  his  three  terms.  Apparently,  those 
declarations  of  war  were  never  backed  up 
by  an  offiensive,  for  in  his  latest  message 
the  legislature.  Governor  Rockefeller 
called  instead  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  on  the  challenge,  urging: 

A  total  mobilization  ...  to  save  the  youth 
of  the  world  from  the  devastation  of  drugs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  York  State 
Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Commission 
has  informed  us  that  State-funded  pro- 
grams to  prevent  drug  addiction  in  New 
York  City's  elementary,  junior,  and  sen- 
ior high  schools  will  end  by  next  Septem- 
ber 15.  Why?  Because  the  Governor's 
budget  priorities  find  room  only  for  $9 
million  for  these  programs  out  of  $7.9 
billion  In  the  total  budget.  What  this 
means  is  that  drug  prevention  programs 
at  92  high  schools  and  in  each  of  the 
city's  31  decentralized  school  districts 
will  be  cut  off  abruptly  unless  Federal 
funds  are  made  available. 

What  good  will  it  do  to  divert  these 
funds,  as  the  Governor  is  doing,  to  treat- 
ment services  if  by  turning  our  backs  on 
the  young  we  merely  give  impetus  to  the 
cycle  of  drug  abuse  that  threatens  an  en- 
tire younger  generation?  Treatment  and 
rehabilitation  must  be  high  priorities,  but 
there  can  be  no  higher  priority  in  the 
drug  abuse  war  than  prevention. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  resolve 
that  the  bill  we  pass  here  today  will  be 
just  one  phase  of  a  total  commitment  to 
win  the  war  against  drug  abuse.  That 
commitment  can  only  be  met  if  we  de- 
mand full  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams now  underway. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 


speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  12089  because  the 
creation  of  the  Special  Action  Office  on 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  is  a  necessary 
first  step  in  dealing  with  this  Nation's 
grave  drug  abuse  problem.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  bring  about  positive  ac- 
tion in  the  monitoring  and  coordination 
of  drug  abuse  programs.  I  am  aware  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  question  the  advis- 
ability of  investing  money  in  this  effort 
to  bring  drug  abuse  under  control.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  share  every  Ameri- 
can citizen's  concern  about  this  problem. 
I  sincerely  feel  we  must  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  drug  abuse  and  do  it 
now.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill 
will  be  considered  as  merely  a  first  step 
and  that  in  the  future  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  implement  stronger  and  more  com- 
prehensive measures  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  country's  efforts  to 
halt  the  illicit  flow  of  all  dangerous  drugs. 

In  this  regard,  I  hc«)e  that  Congress 
will  consider  legislation  that  will  coor- 
dinate and  consolidate  the  existing  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  the  illegal  traffick- 
ing of  drugs.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
overcoming  the  drug  abuse  problem  we 
must  make  a  concerted  attack  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  problem.  We  must  unify  our 
efforts  on  the  "source"  as  well  as  the- 
"aftereffects"  of  drug  abuse.  I  am  skep- 
tical that  this  can  be  accoQiplished  with- 
out consolidating  the  "supply"  and  the 
"demand"  of  drug  abuse.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  will  strongly  support  leg- 
islation that  will  unify  all  Government 
action  in  drug  abuse  control. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  voice  my  support  for  this  measure 
which  would  create  a  Special  Action 
Office  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

The  scope  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in 
this  coimtry  has  expanded  in  recent 
years  to  the  point  that  now,  like  a  can- 
cerous growth,  it  threatens  to  destroy  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society.  One  can  hardly 
pick  up  a  newspaper  or  listen  to  a  news 
report  today  without  some  new  story  of 
drug  abuse. 

Clearly  the  time  has  passed  when  con- 
demnation or  mere  dismay  is  enough. 
This  situation  demands  action;  action 
which  is  concerted  and  coordinated  to- 
ward eliminating  heroin  addiction  once 
and  for  all. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  eliminate  the  supply  of  heroin 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  as  they  are 
transported  acros-s  the  country.  This  ef- 
fort has  succeeded  in  blocking  the  traffic 
of  large  quantities  of  drugs  before  they 
ever  reached  the  streets. 

However,  it  is  aM>arent  that  as  long 
as  there  remains  a  sufficient  dema|id  for 
these  products  there  will  always  be  a 
steady  supply.  Regardless  of  the  legal 
penalties  we  imf>ose,  regardless  of  the 
vigilsmce  of  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, as  long  as  addicts  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  there  will  be  suppliers  of 
heroin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  this 
measm-e  is  so  vital  It  recognizes  that  in 
order  to  defeat  the  menate  of  addiction, 
we  must  attack  it  on  all  fronts.  We  must 
not  only  attempt  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
drugs  but,  also  wipe  out  the  demand  for 
them.  Finally,  we  must  rehabilitate  those 
now  victimized  by  addiction. 

I  am  proud  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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I  have  joined  with  over  100  Members  of 
this  House  in  sponsoring  legislation 
which  would  allocate  fimds  to  find  a 
lasting  cure  for  heroin  addiction.  At  the 
present  time,  the  most  widely  used  heroin 
substitute,  methadone,  falls  shorts  of  an 
adequate  cure. 

Therefore,  through  research  we  must 
develop  a  heroin  antagonist  which  is  long 
lasting,  which  in  nonlethal  and  which  is 
neither  addictive  or  euphoric.  Methadone 
meets  none  of  these  criteria.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  is  nonetheless 
one  which  we  must  imdertake. 

This  legislation  takes  the  first  steps 
toward  that  goal.  Indeed,  it  goes  beyond 
finding  a  medical  aire  for  addiction  to 
include  a  National  Training  Center  for 
drug  abuse  study.  Additionally,  it  will 
provide  money  to  community  health  cen- 
ters so  that  they  can  provide  their 
patients  with  the  drug  treatment  which 
many  of  them  desperately  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  short,  we  have  an 
opportimity  to  create  a  concerted  plan 
for  action  that  would  join  private  and 
public  sectors  in  the  battle  to  effectively 
control  and  eventually  defeat  this  terrible 
epidemic. 

Faced  with  a  problem  of  this  propor- 
tion, one  which  has  a£9icted  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Americans,  we  can  111 
afford  to  ignore  this  opporutnity.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  urge  that  this  vital  leg- 
islation receive  the  support  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  12089,  to  establish  a  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

The  evidence  presented  here  in  support 
of  this  measure,  unhappily  and  unfor- 
tunately, demonstrates,  beyond  question, 
that  drug  abuse  throughout  this  country 
has  reached  the  most  alarming  propor- 
/  tions,  that  this  modem  plague  rims 
through  all  segments  of  our  population, 
and  that  its  impact  upon  the  individual 
health  and  military  efificiency  of  the 
members  of  our  armed  services  represents 
an  increasingly  critical  problem.  Ob- 
viously there  is  then,  as  the  President 
recently  emphasized,  a  great  urgency  to 
establish,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  national 
unit  to  provide  overall  planning,  policy, 
objectives  and  priorities  in  the  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  effort. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  do  through  the  creation  of  this 
Special  Action  OfQce  and  It  will  also  re- 
sult in  the  amendment  of  our  existing 
law  to  enable  our  community  health 
centers  and  public  health  service  facili- 
ties to  extend  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  at  the  local  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  this  measure  are  undoubtedly 
essential  to-  the  national  health  and 
safety  of  our  people;  the  appropriations 
proposed,  over  the  next  3  years,  for  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  are  un- 
questionably within  reason. 

In  summary,  this  bill  constitutes  a 
further,  vigorous  and  timely  step  to 
prudently  marshal  and  concentrate, 
imder  one  ofBce  and  direction,  oiu*  pres- 
ent programs  and  resources  for  the  more 
rapid  and  effective  elimination  of  the 
scourge  of  drug  abuse  in  this  Nation  and 
it  merits  the  resounding  approval  of  the 
House. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  applaud  the  action  of  the  House 
today  in  its  resoimding  passage  of  HJl. 
12089  which  will  create  the  Special  Ac- 
tion OfiBce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 
Perhaps  at  long  last  we  can  untangle 
the  maze  of  Federal,  State,  and  city  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  addiction.  Our  complex  of 
drug  treatment  facilities  has  grown 
astronomically  and  has  only  been  sur- 
passed by  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of. 
addicts  thEit  populate  our  city  streets, 
hospitals,  and  morgues.  The  frustration 
of  those  of  us  who  have  seen  hope  after 
hope  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  despair 
reminds  me  of  the  recent  hit  song  about 
the  man  going  90  miles  an  hour  down  a 
dead-end  street.  Until  now  it  has  been 
a  dead-end  street  and  the  legislation  we 
pass  today  offers  the  only  hope  for  a 
breakthrough  into  an  era  where  we  can 
begin  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of  addic- 
tion that  Is  robbing  this  Nation  of  the 
vitality  of  millions  of  its  youth  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  its  resources  through 
wasted  lives  and  crime. 

I  have  known  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Jaffee  for  many  years  and  of  his 
very  able  assistant,  Mr.  Paul  Perlto,  who 
through  his  work  on  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Pepper,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  unbelievable  picture  of  the 
spread  of  addiction  throughout  oiu-  coim- 
try. 

I  know  they  have  for  many  months 
been  eager  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
solving  the  Nation's  drug  problems.  I 
know  that  they  bring  an  abundance  of 
talent  and  energy  to  the  Special  Action 
OflBce  and  that  once  the  Congress  makes 
this  legislation  a  public  law  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  they  will  with  all  good 
speed,  in  the  words  of  President  Nixon: 

InstUl  a  sense  of  urgency  In  Federal  and 
federally  supported  drug  abvise  programs. 

It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  sis  part  of 
their  efforts  they  will  pay  especial  atten- 
tion to  those  unfortimate  servicemen 
who  have  become  drug  casualties  while 
fighting  for  their  country  or  while  serv- 
ing in  distant  lands.  The  ranks  of  the 
Nation's  junkie  corps  are  swelled  daily 
by  ever  Increasing  numbers  of  OI 
junkies  whose  only  hope  of  survival  is  a 
massive  Federal  program  to  get  them  off 
of  drugs  and  keep  them  off. 

While  this  legislation  concerns  itself 
primarily  with  civilian  programs  for  the 
treatment  of  drug  abuse.  It  caruiot  sepa- 
rate the  civilian  drug  problem  from  the 
military  drug  problem.  The  bulk  of  the 
hard  core  drug  abusing  GI's  will  even- 
tually turn  up  in  one  of  the  programs 
covered  by  H.R.  12089. 

For  example,  30  percent  of  the  male 
addicts  currently  in  the  Federal  pro- 
grams at  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  are  former  servicemen,  the  bulk 
of  whom  became  addicted  or  had  their 
habits  worsen  during  their  tours  In  the 
military.  Yet  these  facilities  have  not 
begun  to  receive  GI's  addicted  during 
the  surge  of  heroin  use  which  began  a 
year  ago  in  Vietnam. 

So  I  ask  on  this  momento\is  occasion 
of  House  passage  of  H.R.  12089  that  the 
Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
I>rug  Abuse  Prevention  give  urgent  and 


special  consideration  to  this  Nation's 
addicted  servicemen.  The  Congress  and 
the  mothers  and  fathers  of  our  addicted 
OI's  will  expect  no  less. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  to  speak 
in  support  of  HJl.  12089,  to  establish  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention. 

I  have  long  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  perilous  drug  problem  which 
has  engulfed  this  country.  We  are  beyond 
doubt  confronting  a  crisis  situation,  for 
narcotics  addiction  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions. 

In  fact,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  In 
June  of  last  year,  in  testimony  in  support 
of  legislation  I  have  introduced  to  pro- 
vide a  mandatory  medical  treatment  pro- 
gram for  narcotics  addicts.  I  stated: 

It  has  been  a  Uttle  over  a  year  since  I  first 
testified  before  this  Subcommittee  with  re- 
spect to  the  necessity  for  enacting  extensive 
treatment  legislation.  During  that  year,  the 
severity  of  the  drug  epidemic  has  drastically 
intensified.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  and 
scope  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  in  this 
country.  It  is  no  longer  accvirate  to  describe 
It  in  terms  of  "an  epidemic"  or  as  a  "problem 
which  has  reached  serious  proportions." 

It  is  beyond  that  now;  and  unless  we  take 
immediate  and  decisive  measures  to  attack 
this  problem,  the  capacity  of  our  Government 
to  eventuaUy  control  this  problem  will  be 
greatly  diminished.  This  disease  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  urban  ghettoes  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  has  now  spread  to  our  suburban 
areas,  and  the  scourge  of  heroin  has  infected 
many  chUdren  in  our  elementary  schools. 
Narcotics  addiction  is  decimating  our  youth 
and  damaging  the  basic  fabric  of  American 
society.  In  describing  this  problem,  it  is  not 
my  Intention  to  provoke  alarm  or  arouse 
sensationalism,  but  instead  to  describe  the 
situation  as  it  actually  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  in  June  of 
1971.  and  unfortunately  the  situation  as 
it  actually  exists  today  Is  just  as  bleak 
and  grim. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  strongly 
support  the  bill  before  us.  It  was  the 
result  of  extremely  thorough  and  inten- 
sive study  by  the  House  Public  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  of  the  full  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 
their  excellent  accomplishment  in  bring- 
ing before  the  House  this  significant 
measure  to  deal  with  the  "demand  side" 
of  the  drug  abuse  problem. 

Elstablishment  of  a  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  as  a 
component  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  as  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  on  June  17,  1971,  is  in  my  judg- 
ment a  vitally  Important  action  In  what 
he  rightfully  termed  our  "crusade" 
against  drug  abuse. 

This  is  a  united,  bipartisan  effort,  and 
I  am  heartened  that  Members  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  join  in  this  effort  to  combat 
narcotics  suidiction. 

Presently  the  Federal  Government's 
activities  in  this  area  have  been  carried 
on  by  at  least  nine  different  agencies  and 
departments,  and  have  ranged  from  sup- 
porting programs  which  educate  teen- 
agers to  those  which  train  exaddicts  for 
jobs.  With  establishment  of  the  Special 
Action  Office  we  will  provide,  I  believe 
what  the  committee  report  envisages  as 
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a  "central  comprehensive  coordination 
of  the  Federal  effort." 

With  approval  of  this  legislation,  there 
should  be  actual  Improvement  in  our 
governmental  activities  in  fighting  nar- 
cotics addiction.  In  addition,  there  would 
be  a  most  significant  impact  because  we 
will  officially  state  that  "It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  focus  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  bring  them  to 
bear  on  drug  abuse  to  significantly  reduce 
the  incidence  of  drug  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  in  the  United  States  within  the 
shortest  practicable  period  of  time,  and 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  coordinated 
long-term  Federal  strategy  to  combat 
drug  abuse." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  12089. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  12089,  a  bill  to 
create  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention.  I  have  supported 
bills  in  the  past  to  prohibit  foreign  nar- 
cotic drugs  from  unlawfully  entering  the 
United  States,  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addiction  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  to 
provide  for  involuntary  civil  commit- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  charged  with  a 
crime,  and  to  provide  increased  penal- 
ties for  distribution  of  heroin. 

As  a  continuing  step  in  our  fight 
against  drug  abuse,  I  am  pleased  to  give 
my  support  to  this  bill.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  will  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
society  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse.  It  would  provide  for  central- 
ized coordination,  through  one  national 
agency,  of  all  the  various  volunteer  State 
and  local  programs  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  drug  addiction.  It 
would  also  provide  these  agencies  with 
the  tools  they  need  through  the  pharma- 
ceutical research  grants  contained  in  this 
bUl. 

The  third  aspect  of  this  bill  is  its 
emphasis  on  community  programs, 
strengthening,  unifjring,  providing  the 
tools  to  these  community-based  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  within  their  own  local 
areas. 

Fourth,  the  training  program  Included 
in  this  bill  would  provide  an  educated 
and  professional  cadre,  schooled  in  the 
latest  techniques  of  combating  the  dis- 
ease of  drug  addiction. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  an  es- 
sential part  of  this  bill  is  the  provision  to 
provide  a  standard  for  the  measurement 
of  success.  Not  only  would  this  allow  us  to 
identify  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
problem,  but  also  to  indicate  the  success 
or  lack  of  success  of  specific  programs. 
We  will  be  able  to  determine  how  much 
crime  is  being  committed  now  as  the 
result  of  drug  abuse,  how  many  and  what 
types  of  narcotics  the  offenders  are  ad- 
dicted to,  and,  as  this  program  gets  un- 
derway, we  will  have  a  gage  of  Just  how 
effective  this  program  Is  In  reducing  drug 
abuse  and  rehabilitating  the  addict. 

The  final  aspect  of  this  bill  Is  that  it 
will  coordinate,  on  a  large  scale,  all  the 
forces  of  government  from  local  agencies 
to  the  national  administration:  health, 
education,  welfare,  Justice,  mental 
health — all  those  segments  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  deal  in  society,  to  weld 


them  together  Into  an  effective  narcotic 
fighting  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
before  us  today,  coupled  with  the  tough 
international  crackdown  on  the  Illicit 
drug  trade,  represents  a  massive  offen- 
sive in  the  war  on  drug  abuse.  When 
there  are  200,000  to  250,000  addicts  In 
the  United  States,  when  we  realize  that 
there  are  10,400  estimated  addicts  on 
heroin  Edone  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
15,000  drug  addicts  in  Maryland  and  an 
estimated  5,000  addicts  in  Prince 
George's  County,  which  i  represent,  when 
we  have  our  law  enforcement  officials  re- 
porting constant  increases  in  drug-re- 
lated crime,  when  we  have  the  sheer 
physical  results  of  lung  damage,  brain 
damage,  liver  damage,  anemia,  mental 
deterioration,  suicidal  tendencies,  un- 
predictable behavior,  hallucinations,  un- 
consciousness £ind  death  from  suffoca- 
tion and  choking,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  definitely  dealing  with  a  dreaded 
disease,  a  disease  which  we  know  is 
spreading  in  epidemic  proportions.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  takes  a  bill  of  this  nature  to 
deal  adequately  with  this  threat  to  our 
society.  Our  forces  on  the  local  level 
through  volunteer  organizations  and 
public  agencies  have  been  trjang  to  deal 
with  the  drug  program  for  many  years. 
In  Prince  Greorges  County,  Md.,  we 
have  had  the  Jaycees  banding  together 
with  the  board  of  education,  the  depart- 
ment of  social  services,  the  sheriff's 
office,  health  department.  Lion's  Club, 
county  commissioners,  as  well  as  other 
organizations,  all  trying  to  deal  with 
this  problem  of  drug  abuse.  They  have 
many  worthwhile  programs,  they  have 
learned  a  great  deal,  and  are  doing  much 
good.  This  bill  will  give  us  the  effective 
tools  and  the  national  coordination  we 
neod  to  weld  together  effectively  volun- 
teer, private,  local,  community,  national 
forces  in  an  all-out  offensive  against 
drug  abuse. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certainly  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in 
developing  this  legislation  and  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  today  to  that 
man  whom  the  President  has  selected  to 
lead  this  most  vital  effort  against  this 
omnipresent  enemy  of  our  society. 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  Director  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President  for  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  just 
8  short  months  ago  with  the  monumen- 
tal assignment  to  pull  together  all  the 
ongoing  drug  abuse  programs  In  more 
than  10  Federal  agencies,  to  reevaluate 
their  effectiveness  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  need  for  redirec- 
tion of  certain  ongoing  programs,  the 
abolishment  of  certain  others  which 
might  be  a  duplication  of  effort,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  programs  where 
there  had  previously  been  none. 

Dr.  Jaffe  is  not  a  diplomat  or  a  politi- 
cian. He  is  one  committed  wholly  to  this 
cause  of  quelling  the  drug  abuse  problem. 
Asked  If  he  could  have  the  one  thing  in 
the  world  he  wanted,  he  responded.  "50 
dedicated  people  to  work  18  hours  a 
day."  And  a  better  example  of  dedication 
would  be  hard  to  find.  He  lives  to  do  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  accomplish 
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the  objective  of  reducing  the  human  suf- 
fering and  chaos  that  arises  when  drug 
users  remain  untreated,  and  he  is  willing 
to  expend  himself  in  the  process. 

His  credentials  speak  for  themselves. 
As  former  director  of  the  drug  abuse 
program  at  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  well  as 
associate  professor  for  the  Der>artment 
of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  Jaffe  was  producing  promising 
results  under  his  multimodality  addiction 
plan.  If  the  patient  was  not  making 
progress  under  one  treatment,  another 
was  tried.  He  pioneered  the  use  of  new 
substances  to  reduce  the  use  of  heroin 
and  comprehensive  approaches  in  which 
methadone  maintenance  and  therapeu- 
tic community  approaches  were  com- 
bined. The  success  of  this  approach 
stands  out  in  results,  with  two  out  of 
three  of  his  patients  being  freed  of  illicit 
drugs. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Jaffe  has  been  a  con- 
sultant to  numerous  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  organizations  and 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  many 
professional  journals.  His  energy  and  in- 
novativeness  are  without  confinement. 
Dr.  Jaffe  is  not  just  another  bureaucrat 
either — he  has,  however,  in  a  very  short 
time,  become  very  wise  to  bureaucratic 
techniq*i^  and  will  not  be  one  to  be 
dealt  lightly  with.  He  demands  action — 
nothing  more,  nothing  less.  And  he  is 
fast  putting  together  a  team  of  action- 
oriented  specialists  to  assist  him  In  car- 
rying out  his  mission.  What  better  ap- 
proach than  this,  to  effectively  deal  with 
a  problem  which  grows  in  geometrical 
leaps  and  bounds  daily  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  unless  immediate  action 
is  not  only  called  for  but  taken? 

Dr.  Jaffe,  well-known  as  "the  most 
brilliant  mind  in  drug  abuse  today."  can 
and  will  do  the  job  that  he  was  called 
on  to  do.  I  insert  In  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  February  1972,  issue  of  Signature, 
"Perle  Mesta  He's  Not:  Man  on  the 
Move — Jerome  Jaffe."  It  exemplifies 
even  further  the  individual  toward  whom 
our  Nation  looks  for  an  effective  solution 
to  drug  abuse: 

CtTRRICtTLTTM     VrTAK :     JeBOME    HERBEST    JaFTE 

Formal  education: 

Temple  University:  A.B.,  Psychology,  1954; 
M.A.,  Experimental  Psychology,  1956. 

Temple  University  School  of  Medicine: 
MX>.,  1958. 

Awards  tmd  honors: 

Temple  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 
Magna  cum  laude;  Distinction  in  Psychology; 
Alumni  Prize:  highest  academic  average:  Psl 
Chi  Award  (scholarship  and  achievement  in 
psychology);  Psl  Chi  Honorary  Society. 

Temple  University  School  of  Medicine: 
Summer  Research  Fellowship  in  Pharma- 
cology, 1957;  Babcock  Honorary  Surgical  So- 
ciety; Alpha  Omega  Alpha;  Merck  Award: 
outstanding  achievement  in  Medicine  during 
senior  year;  Mosby  Scholarship  Award :  high- 
est four  year  average  in  medicine. 

Fellowships:  • 

USPHS  Post  Doctoral  Fellowship  in  Phar- 
macology, 1961-1964. 

USPHS  Research  Career  Development 
Award,  1964  to  1966;   1967  to  1970. 

Major  Interests:  Psychopharmacology:  use 
and  abuse  of  psychoactive  drugs — biological 
akd  sociological  asp>ects. 

Experience  and  Training: 

Rotating  Internship:    U.S.  Public  Health 
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Service  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
1958-1959. 

Residency  In  Psychiatry:  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Hoepltal,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, 1959-1960. 

Psychiatric  Staff:  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  1960-1961. 
Post     Doctoral     Fellow,     Interdisciplinary 
Program:  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
1961-1962. 

Post  Doctoral  Fellow  and  resident  In  psy- 
chiatry: Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
and  Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  Center,  1962- 
1964. 

Assistant  Proftessor,  Department  of  Phar- 
macology and  Instructor.  Department  of 
Psychiatry.  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine, 1964-1966. 

Assistant  Professor.  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry, University  of  Chicago.  196&-1969. 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry. University  of  Chicago,  1969-Jtily 
1971  (on  leave  of  absence). 

Director,  Drug  Abuse  Program,  Department 
of  Mental  Health,  State  of  Illinois,  1967-July 
1971. 
Present  position: 

Director,  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  The  White  House. 

Special   Consultant   to   the   President  for 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
Memberships  In  Organizations : 
Alpha  Omega  Alpha. 
Sigma  XI. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 
American  Society  of  Pharmacology  and  Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics. 

American  College  of  Neuro-Psychopharma- 
cology. 

New  York  Academy  of  Science. 
American    Association   for    the    Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Illinois  Psychiatric  Society. 
World  Psychiatric  Association. 
Consultantshlps,     Advisory     Panels     and 
Editorships: 

Member,  Editorial  Board — International 
Journal  of  the  Addictions,  1966-. 

Member.  Review  Committee — Center  for 
Studies  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
NIMH,  1966-1971. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharma- 
cology and  Psychiatry,  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  1966-1971. 

Visiting  Lecturer,  University  of  Texas, 
Medical  Branch,  1966-1971. 

Consultant — Illinois  Narcotic  Advisory 
Council.   1966-1968. 

ConsiUtant — New  York  State  Narcotic  Ad- 
diction Control  Commission.  1967-1970. 

Member,  Committee  on  Narcotics  &  Dan- 
gerous Drugs — nilnols  State  Medical  Society 
1968-1971. 

Member.  Technical  Advisory  Board — Na- 
tional Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse 
Education  &  Information.  1969-1971. 

Secretary,  Section  on  Drug  Dependence — 
World   Psychiatric   Association,    1969-1971. 

Member — Advisory  Board — Psychopharma- 
cologia,  1970-. 

Member.  Committee  of  the  Division  of 
Clinical  Pharmacology,  American  Society  for 
Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeu- 
tics. 1970-. 

Member.  Advisory  Committee — Drug  Abuse 
Training  Center.  California  SUte  College, 
Hayward.  California,   1970-1971. 

Consultant,  Bureau  of  Drugs  Advisory 
Panel  Systems,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation &  Welfare,  1970-1971. 

Special  Consultant  (Technical  Advisor)  — 
Expert  Committee  on  Drug  Dependence, 
World  Health  Organization,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, 1970. 

Member — American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion Task  Force  on  Alcoholism,  1970-1971. 

Consultant — Joint  Information  Service, 
Amercan  Psychiatric  Association  and  the  Na- 
Uonal  Association  for  Mental  Health  (Proj- 


ect on  Current  Methods  for  the  Tteatm«nt 
of  Addiction),  1970-1971. 

In  addition  to  these  on  going  advisory  and 
consulting  activities.  Dr.  Jaffe  has  been,  over 
the  past  three  years,  an  Invited  participant 
In  more  than  fifty  national  and  International 
conferences  and  symposia.  He  has  also  served 
as  special  consultant  to  a  number  of  state 
and  local  governments  Interested  in  de- 
veloping drug  abuse  treatment  or  educational 
programs  and  to  a  number  of  temporary 
State  and  Federal  advisory  panels,  school  sys- 
tems, not-for-profit  corporations,  and  pri- 
vate industries.  On  assuming  his  current 
position.  Dr.  Jaffe  resigned  many  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  consultant  and  board  mem- 
ber. 

Publications:  Jekobie  Hehbebt  Jaffe,  MD. 
With  Sharpless.  S.K.  (1) .  The  electrical  ac- 
tivity of  neuronally  isolated   cortex  during 
barbiturate  withdrawal  (Abs.).  The  Pharma- 
cologist. 5:  250.  1963. 

With  Sharpless.  S.K.  The  rapid  develop- 
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Peblb  Mxsta  He  Is  Not:  Man  on  the  Move- 
Jerome  Jaffe 
(By  John  Peer  Nugent) 

In  the  briefing  room  of  the  White  House 
last  June  17th.  President  Richard  Nizon  an- 
nounced that  the  "Public  Enemy  Niimber 
One  In  the  United  States  is  drug  abuse"  and 
declared  a  $382  million  war  on  an  addiction 
that  now  afflicts  the  entire  nation  without 
regard  for  race,  status  or  address. 

To  direct  his  unprecedented  attack,  the 
President  picked  no  glamorous  name,  no 
politlc€a  chvmi,  no  bureaucratic  centurion. 
He  reached  all  the  way  to  Chicago's  south 
side  ghetto  for  Dr.  Jerome  Herbert  Jaffe,  a 
brilliant,  brusque  37-year-old  psychopharma- 
cologist  who  has  been  battling  abtise  of 
drugs  with  science  and  medicine  since  1954, 
the  year  before  tranquilizers  became  a  popu- 
lar way  out  of  problems  for  millions  of 
citizens. 

The  selection  of  Jaffe  to  head  the  Special 
Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
(SAODAP)  was  based  on  hard  facts.  The 
nilnols  Drug  Abuse  Program  he  then  directed 
was  producing  the  most  promising  results 
coming  out  of  the  nation's  12,000  drug  abuse 


programs.  Two  out  of  three  of  Jaffe's  patients 
were  free  of  lUlclt  drugs;  the  program's 
1,700  patients  were  saving  nilnols  citizens 
about  $60  million  annually — the  amount 
they  would  normally  be  stealing  from  society 
to  maintain  their  $100-a-day  heroin  habits. 
(The  nation  loses  an  estimated  $6  to  98  bll- 
Uon  annually  to  addicts.) 

The  President  quickly  served  notice  to  the 
public  and  his  Administration  that  the 
chunky  dynamo  in  the  gold-rimmed  glasses, 
who  begins  whirling  at  6  a.m.  and  rarely 
stops  before  midnight,  was  going  to  be  both 
relentless  and  demanding  In  the  way  he 
directed  his  campaign.  "Dr.  Jaffe  Is  contro- 
versial," Mr.  Nixon  said.  "He  is  blunt.  He  is 
abrasive.  He  is  going  to  knock  heads  to- 
gether. [And  he  is  also)  very  compassionate." 
It  was  for  those  very  reasons  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  given  Dr.  Jaffe  unique  powers  to 
bring  drug  abuse  under  control.  Account- 
able directly  and  only  to  the  President,  he 
has  policy  control  over  a  major  gamut  of 
agencies:  HEWs  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health.  Office  of  Education.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  National  In- 
sUtutes  of  Health;  HUDs  Model  Cities  Ad- 
ministration; the  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  and  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration;  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  He  is.  in  effect,  executive 
officer  of  what,  when,  and  how  the  Federal 
Government  handles  drug  abuse  prevention, 
education,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  train- 
ing and  research.  He  selects  the  priorities, 
evaluates  the  approaches,  allocates  the 
money. 

From  the  start.  Jaffe,  who  considers  him- 
self an  empiricist  not  Interested  In  sim- 
plistic responses,  knew  of  the  challenges 
ahead  of  him.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was 
getting  the  President's  drug  bUl  through  a 
Democratic  Congress  that  could  certainly 
use  drug  abuse  as  a  powerful  domestic  issue 
this  year;  on  the  other  was  the  growing  ad- 
diction to  heroin  as  the  number  of  known 
users  passed  the  250,000  count  and  the 
amount  of  heroin  seized  in  the  country 
Jumped  2.000  percent  in  a  year.  And,  as 
soon  as  he  was  appointed,  instant  cynics 
labeled  him  "the  drug  czar." 

"To  use  an  analogy  from  embryology,"  Jaffe 
says  matter-of-factly,  "it  would  be  difficult 
even  for  the  sophisticated  observer  to  know 
if  we  shall  develop  into  a  lovely  child  of  bi- 
partisan goodwlU  or  a  deformed  toad  whose 
parentage  might  better  be  left  unspecified." 
A  more  committed  man  to  bring  forth 
the  child  would  be  hard  to  find.  He  took  a 
$20,000  cut  In  salary  to  go  to  Washington. 
At  this  writing,  his  close  family  life  has 
been  reduced  to  overnight  visits  to  his  Chi- 
cago home  to  be  with  his  wife  Faith  and  their 
three  children  Miriam,  11;  Cella.  9;  and  Art, 
3V4.  His  only  diversion  in  Washington — be- 
tween conferences — is  house  hunting  out  in 
the  suburbs. 

Jaffe  is  rather  unique  in  Washington;  he 
is  a  man  with  a  single  purpose  who  finds  little 
need  or  pltu^e  in  Its  pursuit  for  socializing 
or  hobbles.  He  Is  more  frustrated  than  relaxed 
by  leisure  time.  When  he  reads  it  is  on  the 
move,  from  a  stapled  bundle  of  Xeroxed 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  drug 
abuses  he  is  handed  by  a  press  aide  each 
morning.  He  also  has  little  time  to  discuss 
matters  not  connected  with  his  assign- 
ment and  he  appears  to  recharge  his  bat- 
teries with,  not  book  or  break,  but  a  sharp, 
yeasty  discussion  on  a  new  approach  to  abuse. 
He  thrives  on  problems;  he  relaxes  by  work- 
ing out  their  solutions. 

The  offices  of  SAODAP  are  found  in  a 
three-story  red  brick  colonial  building  with 
electrified  gas  lamps  on  the  front  steps  at 
712  Jackson  Place,  about  200  paces  from 
the  west  gate  of  the  White  House.  With  a 
hastily  collected  staff  of  44  psychiatrists, 
pharmacologists  and  educators,  it  is  here  In 
unmarked,  unplaqued,  unheralded,  close 
quarters  that  Jaffe  plots  not  only  how  to 


stem  the  tide  of  heroin  addiction  but  also 
how  to  educate  the  nation  about  the  dan- 
gers of  and  the  cures  for  all  lUlcit  drug 
abuse. 

Jaffe  is  a  political  Independent  who  can't 
remember  how  he  last  registered  so  he  doesn't 
see  drugs  in  a  political  light.  "We  Intend  to 
develop  a  xznified  response  to  a  national 
problem,"  he  says  in  a  voice  that  often  shows 
impatience  with  wasting  time  on  words.  "We 
do  not  intend  to  be  another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. We  will  have  little  sleep  but 
were  we  to  do  less  we  might  not  sleep  at  all." 
Such  dedication  to  purpose  has  earned  him 
the  highest  respect  among  colleagues  on  * 
campuses  and  in  hospitals  and  clinics 
around  the  nation.  They  refer  to  him  as  "the 
golden  boy  of  the  health  profession."  Peter 
Hammond,  director  of  Washington's  pres- 
tigious National  Institute  Coordinating 
Council  on  Drug  Education  (which  Is 
chaired  by  Art  Llnkletter)  says  of  Jaffe:  "He 
is  the  most  brilliant  mind  in  drug  abuse  to- 
day." 

Because  of  his  Herculean  load,  Jaffe's  life 
Is  necessartly  a  spartan  one.  He  doesnt 
smoke,  is  almost  not  aware  of  what  he  is  eat- 
ing and  only  drinks  an  occasional  Bloody 
Mary  "for  the  tomato  Juice."  He's  never  cer- 
tain of  his  weight  because,  as  he  says,  "it 
fluctuates  remarkably  with  the  amount  of 
time  I  have  to  eat."  He's  been  known  to  walk 
out  of  Washington's  much  heralded  "be 
seen"  restaurant.  Sans  Souci,  "because  they 
didn't  serve  fast  enough."  ' 

For  a  man  known  for  being  able  to  create 
a  sense  of  urgency  among  his  staff,  his  of- 
ficial biography  is  about  as  Inspiring  as  a 
medical  report.  A  Phlladelphlan,  Jaffe 
studied  psychiatry  at  Temple  University  and 
received  his  A.B.  with  magna  cum  laude 
honors  In  1954.  In  1956  he  completed  his 
M.A.  in  experimental  psychiatry  and  also  his 
M.D.  at  Temple's  Medical  School.  He  did  his 
residency  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Hospital 
In  Lexington.  Kentucky,  where  he  came  in 
contact  with  drug  addiction  for  the  first 
time.  In  a  rare  moment  of  personal  refiec- 
tlon,  he  recalls  finding  the  thousands  of  ad- 
dicts that  he  treated  there  were  "people  I 
could  relate  to.  Even  with  all  their  problems 
they  were  very  human  people  I  thought  I 
wanted  to  help.  The  professional  relation- 
ships are  not  as  cold  as  the  textbooks  would 
have  you  believe.  In  a  time  of  crisis,  one's 
response  Is  almost  as  a  friend." 

From  1960  to  1966  he  did  research  in 
drugs  and  behavior  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  in  New  York.  In  1966, 
he  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  or- 
der to  further  develop  his  innovative  mul- 
ti-modality addiction  plan  which  today  is 
being  applauded  nationally.  In  1968  the  state 
of  Illinois  named  him  director  of  its  program 
and  Jaffe  put  his  plan  to  work.  In  it,  pa- 
tients are  assigned  according,  to  needs  to 
therapeutic  communities,  psychotherapy, 
methadone  maintenance,  or  treatment  with 
one  of  the  non-addlctlve  narcotic  antagon- 
ists such  as  cyclazoclne.  If  the  patient  is  not 
progressing  under  one  treatment,  he  is 
shifted  to  another,  because  the  objective  is 
to  cure,  not  to  prove  that  any  one  system  is 
the  answer. 

Jaffe  more  often  than  not  arrives  at  work 
by  taxi  rather  than  government  car.  He 
bounds  up  the  steps  and  into  his  first  floor 
office  which  is  devoid  of  any  adornments  ex- 
cept for  the  framsd  copy  of  the  Executive 
Office  order  establishing  his  agency  and  a 
United  Airlines  100,000  Mile  Club  paper- 
weight which  leans  against  a  copy  of  Ralph 
Nader's  report  on  Vanishing  Air. 

His  Jacket  comes  off  as  he  moves  Into  the 
high-ceillnged  chamber  that  was  once  an 
elegant  18th-century  dining  room  but  now 
serves  as  his  operational  nerve  center. 

His  perpetual  motion  both  physically  and 
mentally  creates  a  mood  which  is  frantic, 
sometimes  disorganized  but  never  dull  or 
slow.  He  has  still  to  obtain  a  permanent  sec- 
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retary.  He  finds  It  easier  to  place  his  own  mostly  alone  because,  at  this  stage,  there  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  wlU 

long-distance  phone  calls.  The  great  sliding  still  aren't  that  many  knowledgeable  drug  jjq^  reoA  the  bill  by  titles 

wooden  doors  that  cut  his  office   off  from  abuse  specialists  on  his  team.  ThAnprt  rpaH  ncfniinmo- 

the  front  hall  open  and  close  with  the  fre-  "If  youTe  a  doctor,  you're  charged  with  a  -me  ^..icrK.  rc»u  itaiuuuws. 

quency  of  a  rodeo  chute  to  let  In  herds  of  responsibility."  he  explains.  "You  can  con>  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 

visitors — congressmen  for  briefings.  Interna-  suit  all  yon  want  but  that  does  not  divest  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

tlonal   organization   representatives   seeking  you    of    the    responsibility    that    you    are  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

program  directions  and  drug  abuse  profes-  charged  with.  We  can't  wait  for  everyone  to     Tttlb  I Findings  and  Declaration 

slonals  from  across  the  nation  offering  their  be  in  agreement.  We  mxist  move  now.  The  of  Polict;  DETiNmoNS 

services.  President  has  charged  us  with  that  damned     Tiru:  n Special,  Action  Ofucx 

On  the  phone  to  MIT's  Jerome  Wlesner,  scl-  responsibility."  fok  Dkug  Abuse  Prevention 

ence  advisor  to  Presidents  Johnson  and  Ken-  With    no  offer   of   coffee,   the  educational      Title  III Other  Agencies 

nedy,  he  says:  "Come  on  down  here  and  re-  meeting  starts.  It  deals  with  funding  a  pro-  TITLE   I^PINDINOS   AND   DECLARATION 

lleve  me  and  I'll  write  a  foreword  for  your  gram  to  set  up  courses  on  drug  history  in  Qp  poLICT-   DEFINITIONS 

next  book."  Jaffe  wants  him  as  a  consultant  universities.  As  the  Idea  Is  worked  over,  Jaffe  gg^. 

but  learns  shortly  after  the  conversation  that  asks  for  quiet  and  says:  "What  you  want  to  ' 

he  has  lost  him  to  the  presidency  of  MTT.  discuss  Is:  Is  this  a  relevant  goal  and  why?  101.  Congressional  nnaings. 

To  Professor  Gordon   Heistad,  director  of  Why  not  offer  a  course  In  dandruff  In  society  \^-  ^  „*.'!,              national  policy, 

the  University  of  Minnesota's  drug  Informs-  Instead  of  drugs  In  society?"  ^"^-  "ennltlons. 

tlon  and  education  program  and  Just  off  the  So   charged,   the   group   of   educators   ad-  §  101.  Congressional  findings, 

plane  he  explains:   "If  you  last  until  mid-  Journs  to  a  third  floor  conference  room  to  The  Congress  makes  the  following  flnd- 

nlght,  you're  on.  If  you  last  past  9  p.m.,  I'll  dig  Into  the  subject  wlllle  Dr.  Jaffe  ushers  Ings: 

draft  you."  All  day  long  It's  that  way  as  he  Into  his  office  a  group  of  Smithsonian  In-  (1)  Drug  abuse  Is  rapidly  Increasing  In  the 

tries  to  get  an  urgent  slew  of  both  short-  stltute  designers  headed  by  deputy  under-  United  States  and  now  afflicts  urban,  subur- 

and  long-range  drug  abuse  programs  out  of  secretary  Robert  Brooks,  who  Is  Involved  with  ban,  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

the  paperwork  ftage  and  into  practice.  a  major  drug  abuse  exhibit  planned  for  (2)   Drug  abuse,  especially  heroin  addlc< 

During   hla   first  90   days   In   office,   master  April.  He  listens   to  their  plans,  studies  the  tlon,  substantlaUy  contributes  to  crime. 

Innovator  Jaffe  has  put  into  action  no  less  displays  and  asks  questions  about  goals.  (3)  The  adverse  impact  of  drug  abuse  in- 
than  34  projects  aimed  at  both  the  short-  After  "  15  thoughtful  minutes,  one  of  the  filets  Increasing  pain  and  hardship  on  indl- 
range  problem  of  drugs  In  Vietnam  and  the  Smithsonian  people  asks  If  Jaffe  could  rec-  vlduals,  families,  and  communities  and  un- 
long-range  challenges  such  as  spotting  new  onunend  a  few  drug  abuse  experts  they  might  dermlnes  our  institutions, 
drug  abvLses  when  they  first  break  out — be-  consult  on  certain  aspects  of  the  exhibit.  (4)  The  success  of  Federal  drug  abuse  pro- 
fore  they  reach  epidemic  proportions.  He  Is  Jaffe  Is  thoughtful  about  It.  He  walks  along  grams  and  activities  requires  a  recognition 
not  only  studying  the  behavior  of  drug  \L5ers  his  library  puUlng  out  books  and  tossing  off  that  education,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  re- 
upon  their  return  from  Vietnam,  but  he  Is  names  of  men  and  women  he  would  recom-  search,  training,  and  law  enforcement  efforts 
also  monitoring  returning  non-users  to  see  mend.  are  Interrelated. 

If  the  Vietnam  experience  alters  their  later.  He  then  launches  Into  a  discussion  about  (5)  The  effectiveness  of  efforts  by  State  and 

Stateside  behavior.  educating  citizens  on  the  problem,  removing  local  governments  and  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

Jaffe  has  already  Implemented  a  detoxlfica-  myths  and  biases  about  drug  abuse — I.e.,  that  ernment  to  control  and  treat  drug  abuse  In 

tlon  system  for  early  detection  of  drug  use.  it  is  a  secret  attempt  to  enslave  all  blacks  or  the  United  States  has  been  hampered  by  a 

He  quickly  convinced  the  Army  to  send  over  that    it    Is    part    of    an    International    con-  lack  of  coordination  among  the  States,  be- 

a  team  of  civilian  ex-addlcts.  now  working  splracy.  "We  must  try  to  deal  with  the  thing  tween  States  and  localities,  among  the  Ped- 

In  drug  abuse  programs  around  the  coiuitry,  on  a  rational  basis,"  he  says.  "Without  that,  eral  Government,  States,  and  localities,  and 

to  brief  military  medical  people  on  the  var-  it  is  hard  to  convince  skeptics.  If  someone  throughout  the  Federal  Establishment, 

lous  approaches  to  get  visers  on  the  road  to  says  It's  a  Communist  plot  to  destroy  our  (6)    Control  of  drug  abuse   requires   the 

"cleaning  up."  youth,  you  might  waste  too  much  time  Just  development  of  a  comprehensive  coordinated 

Though  Jaffe  has  the  highest  respect  for  saying  it  Isn't.  And  that's  a  waste  of  effort."  long-term  Federal  strategy  that  encompasses 
what  professionals   can   accomplish   In   the  "The  desire  to  consume  drugs  has  nothing  both  effective  law  enforcement  against  Illegal 
drug  abuse  campaign,  he  Is  also  a  firm  be-  to  do  with  one's  state  In  life,"  Jaffe  Insists,  drug  traffic  and  effective  health  programs  to 
never  In  the  importance  of  ex-addlcts.  For  all  "There  is  an  argument  to  stop  all  pharma-  rehabilitate  victims  of  drug  abuse, 
their   scientific   expertise,   professionals   are  ceutlcal  advertising  dealing  with  drugs.  You  (7)  The  Increasing  rate  of  drug  abuse  con- 
not  as  successful  in  getting  hardcore  addicts  could  say  that  was  okay.  But  in  other  times  stltutes  a  serious  and  continuing  threat  to 
to  turn  off  as  are  those  who  have  been  there  when  there  were  no  advertisements,  people  national   health   and   welfare,   requiring  an 
and  back.  When  one  of  their  own  "raps"  with  were  pushing  drugs.  In  the  Civil  War  there  Immediate  and  effective  response  on  the  part 
them,  users  respond  much  more  positively,  were  no  billboards  but  plenty  of  morphine  of  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
Also,  it  Is  much  easier  to  fake  a  dedicated  addiction,  and  today  we  are  grappling  with  g  io2.  Declaration  of  national  policy, 
doctor  out  of  position  than  a  hard-nosed  ex-  much  more  than  that.  Individual  responsi-  The  Congress  declares  that  it  la  the  policy 
addict  who  still  has  all  the  tricks  fresh  In  his  blllty  is  too  easy  a  handle.  If  we  were  ab-  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
mind.  That's  why  Jaffe  recently   (and  sue-  solutely  convinced  that  Jogging  three  miles  a  Act  to  focus  the   resources  of  the  Federal 
cessfully)  recommended  to  the  Pentagon  they  day  would  add  to  our  lives,  how  many  of  us  Government  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  drug 
hire,  "as  civilian  technical  assistants,"  five  would  do  it?  Look  at  smoking.  There's  some-  abuse  to  significantly  reduce  the  Incidence 
ex-addlcts  to  work  In  Vietnam  as  consultants  thing  strange  about  the  human  being's  re-  of  drug  addiction  and  drug  abuse  In  the 
with   military  professionals  setting  up   on-  spect  about  health.  Behavior  is  very  resistant  United  States  within  the  shortest  practicable 
scene  programs.  He  is  now  compiling  a  data  to  it."  period  of  time,  and  to  develop  a  compre- 
bank  that  will  eventually  be  able  to  detect  The  man  who  has  to  be  the  most  apolitical  henslve  coordinated  long-term  Federal  strat- 
drug   using   trends   across  the  country   and  member  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  team  Is  coldly  egy  to  combat  drug  abuse, 
sound  a  warning  signal  before  they  reach  crlUcal   of   the  rumors  that   whirl   arotmd  <  jos   Definitions 
crlMs  proportions  the  way  heroin  has.  Washington  about  drug  abuse  becoming  a  (a)  The  definitions  set  forth  In  this  sec- 

When  red  tape  Is  mentioned.  Jaffe  pushes  political  football.  "Any  politicians  who  would  tlon  apply  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

back  in  his  black  swivel  chair,  straightens  use  this  crisis  for  votes  wlU  have  to  look  i^)  ^^    ^^^    "drue    abuse    nrevention 

out  a  paper  clip  into  a  tooth  pick  and  says  into  their  own  hearts  to  see  if  they  are  de-  function"   means   any  program  or   activity 

with  an  exacting,  slightly  high-pitched  voice  laying  issues  for  political  reasons,"  he  says,  relating  to  drug  abuse  education,  training, 

that     the   strategy   has  to  be  that  out  of  "i  am  committed  to  this  cause.  Politics  come  treatment,   rehabUltation,   or  research,  and 

chaos,  something  good  will  happen.  If  you  second  to  the  cause.  There  are  an  awful  lot  includes  any  such  function  even  when  per- 

dont    take    risks    nothing   worthwhile   wUl  of  citizens  who  feel  we  have  only  one  country,  formed  by  an  organization  whose  primary 

come  out  of  it.  It's  like  Guthrie's  cat— if  you  Obviously  to  some  that  is  naive  and  anachro-  mission  U  In  the  field  of  drug  traffic  preven- 

retreat  you'll  never  know  cause  and  effect."  nlstlc.  StUl.  a  lot  of  people  are  Joining  the  tlon  functions,  or  Is  unrelated  to  drugs.  The 

Jaffe   learned   quickly   that   some   of   the  cause.  Damn  little  Is  being  offered  them  ex-  term  does  not  Include  any  function  defined 

agencies  put  under  his  thumb  give  up  "turf"  cept  the  chance  to  do  something  for  their  m  subsection  (c)  as  a  "drug  traffic  preven- 

power  about  as  reluctantly  as  a  street  gang,  country.  If  that  Is  passe,  so  be  it."  tlon  function". 

"I'm  sensitive  to  everyone  else  being  sensl-  When    you're   around   Jerome    Jaffe   any  (c)  The    term    "drug    traffic    prevention 

tlve  of  their  territory."  he  says,  while  wait-  length  of  time,  you  get  the  definite  impres-     fimction"  means 

ing  for  his  educational  team  to  arrive  for  a  slon  he's  one  man  who  has  found  that  today's  (i)   the    conduct   of   formal    or   Informal 

conference.  Still,  he  demands  the  agencies  Washington  can  not  only  be  challenging,  but  diplomatic  or  International  negotiations  at 

be   concise   about   their  drug   abuse   goals,  very  productive  for  a  mind  that  doesn't  cry  any  level,  whether  with  foreign  governments, 

"The  strategy  has  to  be  feasible,"  he  says  out  for  help  but  is  dedicated  to  dispensing  other  foreign   governmental  or   nongovern- 

bluntly.  "I  have  to  know  the  resources  and  It  Instead.  mental  persona  or  oganiaations  of  any  kind. 

what  the  g^ls  are.  rm  really  going  to  be  an                  r>-a »,Tout ktj  rry,^  *i^.  ^«  4.1 .  or   any   International    organization   of   any 

8.O.B.  but  I  must  know  their  goals."  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-  ^Ind,   relating  to  traffic    (whether  licit  or 

Jaffe   takes   his   Presidential   assignment  tleman  from  West  Virginia  has  expired,  luiclt)    m  drugs  subject  to  abuse,  or  any 

very  personally,  carrying  his  responsibility  All  time  has  expired.  measures  to  control  or  curb  such  traffic;  or 
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(2)  any  of  the  following  law  enforcement  of  such  service,  except  that,  at  any  one  time,  {  214.  Termination  of  authority 

activities  or  proceedings:  not  more  than  fifteen  Individuals  may  be  The  authority  of  the  Director  under  ohap- 

(A)   the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of  employed  without  regard  to  such  limitation,  ter  a  and  the  authority  of  the  Council  under 

**'^?lv°^t°"f' ■         ,        .    -         ^  .  _.  i  209.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services,  ch^ter  3  terminate  on  January  1,  1974. 

^    ^1^^""    ^^'^f  ,°f.f*"i   ^"f^'     ,  Tb«  Director  is  authorized  to  accept  and  i  216.  Appropriations  authorized 

temaUoiaf^otTcs  con2^\^a^^    ^^  ""^^^"^  ^  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  thU  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 

mw^.i«?f^t.«^.Sf^«f,iu^i«,.„*i,ii-.*  ^°*  °^  "'y  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  provisions  of  this  title,  except  for  the  pro- 

dri^su^nilt^                        ^^^  function,     voluntary    and    uncompensated  visions  of  sections  223.  224.  and  225.  there  are 

drug  supplies.                  services  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 

TTTLE  n — SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFIOS  FOB  section  3679(b)   of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972  $10,000.- 

DBUO  ABUSE  PREVENTION  U.S.O.  666(b) ).  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;     , 

Ckapteh                                                 SacnoN  {  210.  Grants  and  contracts.  *°<*  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

1.  Oenxbal  Provisions 201  (a)   In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions  June  30, 1974. 

2.  PDNcnoNs  OF  the  Dibectob 221  under  this  title,  the  Director  Is  authorized  (^)  ^°r  *^«  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

3.  Advisory    Council 281  to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  provisions  of  section  223,  there  Is  authorized 

Chanter  1.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution.  ^  be  appropriated  $40,000,000  for  each  of  the 

g^  and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  agency.  ^^"^  years  ending  June  ^,  1973.  and  June 

om    r-ifjiftnn  ac  th«  ar.o,.4oi  *«n««  <^<«-_  #»-  organization,    or    institution,    or    with    any  ^'  1974. 

201.  Citation  M  theSpeclal  Action  Office  for  ^dividual  (c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 

202   EstobllshSt^*'offlli°''  (b)   To  the  extent  he  deems  it  appropriate,  t?^^"^  "^«>«'  ^^^^^  224.  there  are  au- 

203'  AWint^nf  of  ™^t>r  ^he  Director  may  require  the  recipients  of  a  5^°"^  *<>  "e  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 

204'  AoDo  ntment  of  ^,^v"  nir«.f^r  B'ant  or  contract  under  this  section  to  con-  th«  ^^^^  year  ending  June  30.   1973.  and 

204.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director.  frlbute  monev  faculties  or  services  for  car-  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

2S6SeKlSr'''°'^'"*^*°''''*°"-  r?mgou??L'Vo^mand°L«'^^^^^^  30   1974^ 

22?"  §2^  and  employees  such  grant  or  contract  was  made  (d)  For  the  purpo^  of  carrying  out  the 

2n«    Fmnt^^nf^  p^o^=  »„H  „o„c,„f»„-  (c)   Payments  under  this  section,  pursuant  provisions  of  section  225.  there  are  author- 

208.  Employment  Of  experts  and  consultants,  to  a  want  or  contract   mav  be  made  (after  Iz^d  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the 

209.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services,  ^eces^  adiultme^  l^he  cas?  oferanto  ^''^  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  $3,000,000 

210.  Grants  and  contracts.  necessary  adjustment,  in  tne  case  or  grants.  '                 b                •          •      •      ' 

211.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director.  °^ ^^^^^l^^ZTl^lnl^^'Tl^'^^ot  £!o5S.OO?'?or'th'e 'S  JeT  e'2dl'i''j^2 

212.  Co^p^nsaUon^  D^tor^^puty  Dl.  '^lT^7^:^^Va  Tt^o^LilSn^  30.1974. 

213.  StatutoiV  requirements  un^ected  ^"^^  °"  «"<=^  conditions  as  the  Director  may  Chapter  2.— FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

214.  Termination  of  authority.                '  determine.    ^  ^      ,    ^         ^        ^  Sec. 

215.  Appropriations  authorized  (**>  ^^y    Fe<leral    department    or    agency  221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 
S5in   Pit.atinr,   ««  t>,«  «r^«^.al  '  A»4..^«  r^  -  may  enter  Into  grant  or  contractual  arrange-  222.  Funding  authority. 

§210.  Citation  as  the  Special  Action  Office  ^nents  with  the  Director  and.  pursuant  to  223    Special  Fund 

This  tlUe  mlv^be  ciTfl^  H^hf  "^nJ^fi^A.  ^"''^  *  ^'^^  °'^  contractual   arrangement.  224.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 

*,  ^m      ,  ^^       fl       ^^    Special  Ac-  may  exercise  any  authority  to  use  any  per-  development 

tlon  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act".  sonnel  or  faculties  which  would  otherwise  225.  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center. 

I  202.  Establishment  of  Office.  be  available  to  such  department  or  agency  226.  Single  Federal  share  requirement. 

There  is  established  In  the  Executive  Office  for  the  performance  by  it  of  its  authorized  227.  Recommendations  regarding  drug  traffic 

of  the  President  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  functions.  prevention  functions. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven-  {  ail.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director.  228.  Resolution  of  certain  confilcts. 

ti'"^"^'^^^^'**'^  ^^  *^^^  ^°'  referred  to  as  -phe  President  may  authorize  any  person  229.  Liaison  with  respect  to  drug  traffic  pre- 

the  'Office") .  ^jjo  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enact-  ventlon. 

i  203.  Appointment  of  Director.  ment  of  this  Act  held  a  position  In  the  execu-  230.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 

There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  a  tlve  branch  of  the  Government  to  act  as  agencies. 

Director    who   shall    be   appointed    by    the  the  Director  or  Deputy  Director  until  the  231.  Reorganization  authority. 

President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con-  position  In  question   is  for   the  first  time  232.  Management  oversight  review. 

sent  of  the  Senate.  filled   pursuant   to    the    provisions   of   ttils  233.  Federal  <irug  council  authorized. 

S  204.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director  title  or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case  234.  Consultation  with  respect  to  personnel 

There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy  Dlrec-  °^y  ^^'  *"^  *^®  President  may  authorize  policies. 

tor  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  a^^y  such  person  to  receive  the  compensa-  235.  International  negotiations. 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  ^^°'^  attached  to  the  office  In  respect  of  which  236.  Annual  report. 

Senate.   The  Deputy  Director  shall   act   as  ^®  serves.  Such  compensation,  if  authorized,  {  221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 

Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  sball  be  in  lieu  of  but  not  In  addition  to  (a)   The    Director    shall    provide    overall 

the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  other  compensation  from  the  United  States  planning  and  policy  and  establish  objectives 

the  office  of  the  Director.  ***  which  such  person  may  be  entitled.  and  priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 

!  205.  Appointment    of   Assistant   Directors  *  212.  Compensation  of  Director.  Deputy  Di-  ventlon  functions.  In  carrying  out  hU  func- 

There  shall  be  in  the  Office  not  to  exceed  rector,  and  Assistant  Directors.  tlons   under   tWssulMectlon    the   Director 

six  Assistant  Directors  appotated  by  the  Dl-  (»>  Section  6313  of  title  5.  umted  States  shall   consult   with   the   National    Advisory 

rector  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there-  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

8  9nf?  'r>i.ipa<.tinn  Of  the  f oUowlng :  (b)    For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  ef- 

"rr^l^trf^^lflt?!!       _„vi»,i*  ^  V     ,         *-  "(20)   Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office  fectuation  of  the  planning  and  policy  and 

Unless  specifically  prohibited  by  law.  the  j^j.  j^'    ^^use  Prevention  "  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  and  pri- 

^^n^^°c^i,m^l'  l^J^°'tl  '^elng  relieved  of  his  (u)  Section  5315  of  title  6.  United  States  oritles  provided  or  establUhed  pursuant  to 

^^H,^i      J;  P^'l'°',°'  *°y  °'  his  functions  code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there-  subsection  (a) .  the  Director  shall 

or   duties,    or    exercise    any   of    his    powers  of  the  following:  (1)  review  the  regulations,  guidelines,  re- 

through,  or  with  the  aid  of.  such  persons  in,  ..,g^.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Ac-  qulrements,  criteria,  and  procedures  of  <^- 

or  organizations  of.  the  Office   as  he  may  ^j^,^  ^g^^  j^^  ^j^g  ^^^^^  Prevention."  crating  agencies  in  terms  of  their  consistency 

designate.  ^^^  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States  with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objectives 

{  207.  Officers  and  employees.  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there-  he  establishes,  and  assist  such  agencies  In 
The  Director  may  employ  and  prescribe  the  of  the  following:  making  such  additions  thereto  or  changes 
functions  of  such  officers  and  employees,  in-  "(131)  Assistant  Directors,  Special  Action  therein  as  may  be  appropriate; 
eluding  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  perform  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (6) ."  (2)  recommend  changes  In  organization, 
the  functions  vested  In  him.  At  the  discretion  j  ju  Statutory  requirements  unaffected  management,  and  personnel,  which  he  deems 
of  the  Director,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Except  as  authorized  in  section  226  noth-  advisable  to  Implement  the  policies.  priori- 
Office  may  be  allowed  and  paid  travel  ex-  ^  ^  ^^^^  j^^^  authorizes  or  permits  the  Dl-  ties.  ^^^  objecttves  he  establishes; 
penses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub-  jg^^or  or  any  other  Federal  officer  to  waive  or  (3)  review  related  Federal  legislation  In 
sistence.  in  the  same  manner  as  is  authorized  disregard  any  limitation  or  requirement,  in-  the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
by  section  6703  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  eluding  standards,  criteria,  or  cost-sharing  providing  for  medical  treatment  or  asslst- 
for  mdlvlduals  employed  intermittently.  formulas,  prescribed  by  law  with  respect  to  ance,  vocational  training,  or  other  rehabll- 
( 208.  Employment  of  experts  and  con-  any  Federal  program  or  activity.  Except  with  Itative  services  and,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
sultants.  respect  to  the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  preven-  poses  of  this  Act,  assure  that  the  respective 
The  Director  may  obtain  services  as  au-  tlon  functions,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  administering  agencies  construe  drug  abtise 
thorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6  of  the  opnstrued  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec-  as  a  health  problem; 

United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  ristary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  opera-  (4)  conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct  of 

the  rate  In  effect  for  OS-18  of  the  General  tlon  of  the  armed  forces  or  the  authority  of  evaluations  and  studies  of  the  performance 

Schedule,  and  without  regard  to  any  llmlta-  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with  and  results  achieved  by  Federal  drug  abuse 

tlon  on  the  number  of  days  or  the  period  respect  to  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans,  prevention  functions,  and  of  the  prospective 
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performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  In  lieu  of  those  cur- 
rently being  administered; 

(5)  require  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged In  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions to  submit  such  Information  and  re- 
ports with  respect  thereto  as  the  Director 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  departments 
and  agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
such  Information  and  reports  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require;  and 

(6)  develop  Improved  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  In  the  United  States. 

I  222.  Funding  authority. 

In  Implementation  of  hla  authority  under 
section  221,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized 

(1)  to  review  and  as  he  deems  necessary 
modify  Insofar  as  they  pertain  to  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions, 

(A)  Implementation  plans  for  any  Federal 
program,  and 

(B)  the  budget  requests  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  applicable  appropriation  Acts,  to  make 
funds  available  from  appropriations  to  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  conduct 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

I  223.  Special  Fund. 

(a)  There  Is  established  a  Special  Fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  In  order  to  provide  additional 
Incentives  to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  develop  more  effective  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions  and  to  give  the  Direc- 
tor the  flexibility  to  encourage,  and  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to.  the  development 
of  promising  programs  and  approaches. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  sums  appropriated  to  the 
fund  may  be  utilized  only  after  their  trans- 
fer, upon  the  order  of  the  Director  and  at 
his  discretion,  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (other  than  the  OflBce)  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of 

(1)  developing  or  demonstrating  promis- 
ing new  concepts  or  methods  in  respect  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions;  or 

(2)  supplementing  or  expanding  existing 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions  which  the 
Director  flnds  to  be  exceptionally  effective 
or  for  which  he  flnds  there  exists  exceptional 
need. 

(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  to  the  Fund  may 
be  expended  by  the  Director  through  the 
Office  to  develop  and  demonstrate  promising 
new  concepts  or  methods  in  respect  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions. 

I  224.  Kncouragement  of  certain  research  and 
development. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  sec- 
tion 221.  the  Director  shall  encourage  and 
promote  (by  grants,  contracts,  cr  otherwise) 
expanded  research  programs  to  create  de- 
velop, and  test 

(1)  nonaddlctlve  synthetic  analgesics  to 
replace  opium  and  Its  derivatives  In  medical 
use; 

(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddlctlve  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addic- 
tion; and 

(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 

In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of.  clinical  research  faculties. 
i  225.  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center, 
(a)  The  Director  shall  establish  a  National 
Drug  Abuse  Training  Center  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Center")  to 
develop,  conduct,  and  support  a  fiUl  range 
of  training  programs  relating  to  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions.  The  Director  shall  con- 
sult With  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  for 
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Drug  Abuse  Prevention  regarding  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  Center.  The  Director  may 
operate  the  Center  Initially,  but  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transfer  the  operation 
thereof  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  not  later  than  the  date  specifled  in 
section  214. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  conduct  or  arrange  for 
training  programs,  seminars,  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  other  related  activities.  Includ- 
ing the  furnishing  of  training  and  educa- 
tional materials  for  vise  by  others. 

(c)  The  services  and  faciliteis  of  the  Center 
shall,  In  Eiccordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Director,  be  available  to 
(1)  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  offi- 
cials, and  their  respective  staffs,  (2)  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel,  and  educators, 
and  (3)  other  persons,  including  drug  de- 
pendent persons,  requiring  training  or  educa- 
tion in  drug  abuse  prevention. 

S  226.  Single  Federal  share  requirement. 

Where  funds  are  made  available  by  more 
than  one  Federal  department  or  agency  to  be 
used  by  an  agency,  organization,  or  individual 
to  carry  out  a  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tion, a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  established  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal 
agency,  and  the  Director,  may  order  any  such 
agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirement  as  established  in  the  regu- 
lations which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  slmlllar 
requirement  of  the  other  Federal  agency  or 
which  the  other  Federal  agency  does  not 
Impose. 

S  227.  Recommendations  regarding  drug  traf- 
fic prevention  functions. 
The  Director  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  in  connection  with  any  Fed- 
eral drug  traffic  prevention  function,  and 
shall  consult  with  and  be  consulted  by  all 
responsible  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies regarding  the  policlee,  priorities,  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  functions. 
§  228.  Resolution  of  certain  conflicts. 

If  the  Director  determines  in  writing  that 
the  manner  in  which  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  is  conducting  any  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function  or  drug  traffic  prevention 
function  substantially  impairs  the  effective 
conduct  of  any  other  such  function,  he  shall 
submit  in  writing  his  flndlngs  and  deter- 
minations to  the  President,  who  may  direct 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  in  ques- 
tion to  conduct  the  function  thereafter  un- 
der such  policy  guidelines  as  the  President 
may  specify  to  eliminate  the  Impairment. 
1 229.  Ualson  with  respect  to  drug  traffic 
prevention. 
One  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office 
shall  maintain  communication  and  liaison 
with  respect  to  all  drug  traffic  prevention 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
f  230.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local    agencies. 

(a)  The  Director  shall 

(1)  coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions  with 
such  functions  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

(2)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  Individuals  seek- 
ing drug  abus2  information  and  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may. 

( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance — Including 
advice  and  consultation  relating  to  local  pro- 
grams, technical  and  professional  assistance, 
and,  where  deemed  necessary,  use  of  task 
forces  of  public  officials  or  other  persons  as- 
signed to  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments—to analyze  and  Identify  State  and 
local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  In  the 
development  cf  plans  and  programs  to  meet 
the  problems  so  identified; 

(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons  as 
the  Director  shall  designate,  to  promote  the 


purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of  in- 
dividuals incurred  In  connection  with  their 
participation  In  such  conferences; 

(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with 
respect  to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities;  and 

(4)  promote  the  promulgation  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  of  grant  or 
contract  appUcatlons  for  drug  abuse  control 
and  treatment  proposals  submitted  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions, institutions,  and  individuals. 

(c)  In  Implementation  of  his  authority 
under  subsection  (b)(1).  the  Director  may 

(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  request  the  assignment,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  of  any  individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and  en- 
gaged in  any  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention 
function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  function 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task  force; 
except  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  as- 
signed during  any  one  fiscal  year  for  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  with  respect 
to  which  he  was  so  employed  prior  to  such 
assignment; 

(2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the 
Office  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force  or  to  coordinate  management  of  such 
task  forces;  and 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces. 

§  231.     Reorganization  authority. 

If  the  President  flnds,  after  Investigation 
by  the  Director,  that  a  reorganization  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  function  la 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  prepare  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  In  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  902  to  913  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  submission  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 905(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  the  pendency  of  other  reorganization 
plans,  any  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  take  effect  as  if  it  were  the 
only  plan  pending  before  Congress  in  ac- 
cord with  sections  902  to  913  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  if  the  plan  U  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  before  the  date  specifled  in 
section  214. 

S  232.  Management  oversight  review. 

The  Director  may.  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  thirty  days  In  any  one  calendar  year, 
provide  for  the  exercise  or  performance  of 
a  management  oversight  review  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  function.  Such  review  may  be 
conducted  by  an  ofBcer  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  other  than  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  conducting  such  function. 
The  officer  shall  submit  a  written  report  to 
the  Director  concerning  his  flndlngs. 
§  233.  Federal  drug  coimcil  authorized. 

To  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  convene,  at  his  discretion,  a 
councU  of  officials  representative  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  Including  intel- 
llgence  agencies,  responsible  for  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions  or  Federal  drug 
traffic  prevention  functions, 
f  234.  Consultation  with  respect  to  personnel 
policies. 

The  Director  shall  advise  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  appropriate  policies  and  services 
for  the  control  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
among  Federal  civilian  employees,  assuring 
optimal  use  of  existing  resources.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  promote  similar  drug  abuse  control 
and  treatment  services  in  State  and  local 
governments  and  shall  actively  encourage 
labor  and  management  to  develop  such  serv- 
ices in  private  industry. 
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§  235.  International  negotiatloois. 

The  President  may  designate  the  Dlreotor 
to  represent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  discussions  and  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  drug  abuse  prevention,  drug  traffic 
prevention,  or  both. 
;  236.  Annual  report.  ' 

The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1  of 
each  year  which  begins  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  a  written  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Office.  The  report  shall  spe- 
cify the  objectives,  activities,  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Office,  and  shall  contain 
an  accounting  of  funds  expanded  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

Chapter  3. — ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Sec. 

251.  Establishment  of  Council. 

252.  Membership  of  the  Council. 

253.  Chairman;  meetings. 

254.  Compensation  and  expenses. 

255.  Functions  of  the  Council. 
{251.  Establishment  of  Council. 

There  is  established  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (herein- 
after in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil") which  shall  consist  of  flfteen  members. 
S  252.  Membership  of  the  Council. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or 
their  respective  designees,  shall  be  members 
of  the  Council  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  remaining  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
shall  serve  at  his  pleasure.  Appointments 
shall  be  made  from  persons  who  by  virtue  of 
their  education,  training,  or  experience  are 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Of  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed, four  shall  be  officials  of  State  or 
local  governments  or  governmental  agencies 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions. 

8  253.  Chairman;  meetings. 

The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

I  254.  Compensation  and  expenses. 

Members  of  the  Council  (other  than  mem- 
bers who  are  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States)  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  allowance  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Each  member  of  the  Council,  while 
so  serving  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  may  be  allowed  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

§  255.  Functions  of  the  Council. 

(a)  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director  with 
respect  to  overall  planning  and  policy  and 
the  objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

(b)  The  Council  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of,  or  need  for,  any  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions  which  are  so  In  Its  Judg- 
ment should  be  conducted  by  or  with  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government. 

TITLE  m— OTHER  AGENCIES 
Sec. 

301.  Community  mental  health  centers. 

302.  Public  Health  Service  facilities. 

303.  State  plan  requirements. 

304.  Drug  abuse  prevention  function  appro- 

priations. 

305.  Planning  grants. 

806.  Authorization     of     appropriations     for 
special  projects. 


{  301.  Community  mental  health  centers. 

Section  221  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  a  conununlty  mental  health 
center  Is  made  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1972,  and — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is 
feasible  for  such  center  to  provide  a  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug 
addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse 
and  other  drug  dependence  problems  residing 
in  the  area  served  by  the  center  and  that  the 
need  for  such  a  program  in  that  area  is  of 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  warrant  the  provision 
of  such  a  program  by  the  center,  such  appli- 
cation may  not  be  approved  unless  It  con- 
tains or  is  supported  by  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  the  center  will  pro- 
vide such  program  In  such  fiscal  year;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is 
feasible  for  the  center  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons 
with  drug  abuse  and  other  drug  dependence 
problems  who  are  In  the  area  served  by  the 
center,  such  application  may  not  be  approved 
unless  it  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
center  will  enter  into  tigreements  with  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government 
under  which  agreements  the  center  may  be 
used  (to  the  maxlmtom  extent  practicable)  In 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  (if 
any)  provided  by  such  departments  or  agen- 
cies. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
part  to  assist  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1973,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

S  302.  PubUc  Health  Service  facilities. 

(a)  Section  341(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  257(a))  (relating  to 
care  and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
other  drug  abusers)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  in  each  hospital  and 
other  appropriate  medical  facility  of  the 
Service  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons  with 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems 
who  are  in  the  area  served  by  such  hospital 
or  other  facility;  except  that  the  requirement 
of  this  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  such  hospital  or  other  facility  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram m  such  hospital  or  other  facility." 

(b)  Section  341  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  under  which  agreements 
hospitals  and  other  appropriate  medical 
facilities  of  the  Service  may  be  used  In  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  provided 
by  such  department  or  agency  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse  and 
other  drug  dependence  problems  who  are  In 
areas  served  by  such  hospitals  or  other 
facilities." 
S303.  State  plan  requirements. 

(a)  Section  314(d)  (2)  (K)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(d)  (2)  (K) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "problem"  the 
following:  ",  and  include  provisions  for  (1) 
licensing  facilities  in  which  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  are  conducted  for 
persons  with  drug  abuse  and  other  drug  de- 
pendence problems,  and  (11)  expansion  of 
State  mental  health  programs  in  the  flekl  of 
drug   abuse  and  drug   dependence   and  of 


other  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
m  such  fleld". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2684)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  After  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  any  State  plan  unless  it 
provides  for  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependence,  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem,  and  it  includes  the  provi- 
sions required  by  section  314(d)  (2)  (K)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  State  plans 
submitted  under  section  314(d)  of  such 
Act." 

S  304.  Drug  abuse  prevention  function  ap- 
propriations. 
Any  request  for  appropriations  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  sub- 
mitted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  specify,  on  a  line  item  basis,  that 
part  of  the  appropriations  which  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  requesting  to  carry  out  its 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 
S  306.  Planning  grants. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $13,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  (1)  plan- 
ning projects  for  the  development  of  more 
effective  drug  abuse  prevention  functions,  or 
(2)  evaluating  the  conduct  of  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions  within  the  States.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  District  of  C!olumbia,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  addition 
to  the  fifty  States. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  allot  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  population,  financial  need, 
and  the  need  for  more  effective  conduct  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

(c)  Any  amoimt  so  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trtist  Territory  of 
the  Paclflc  Islands)  and  remaining  unob- 
ligated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and 
for  such  year  only),  and  any  such  amount 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  a  condition  to  its  receipt  of  any 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  planning 
project,  a  State  shall,  by  provisions  In  the 
plan  or  otherwise. 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  preparation  or  revision 
of  the  plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  supervising  the  preparation 
or  revision  of  the  plan; 

(2)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  from  different 
geographical  areas  of  the  State,  to  consult 
with  the  State  agency  in  preparing  or  re- 
vising the  plan; 

(3)  set  forth.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  local  and  State  needs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence,  including  a  survey  of  the 
health  facilities  needed  to  provide  services 
for  drug  abuse  and  dnig  dependence,  and 
a  plan  for  the  development  and  distribution 
of  such  facilities  and  programs  throughout 
the  State; 

(4)  provide  for  coordination  of  existing 
and  planned  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
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programs  and  activities,  particularly  In  urban 
centers; 

(5)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  records 
to  substantiate  the  expenditures  for  which 
the  grant  is  made; 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  and  activities  carried  out 
within  the  State,  and  any  modlflcatlona  In 
the  plan  which  It  considers  necessary; 

(7)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  preparation  or  revision  of  a 
State  plan  made  available  under  this  section 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  woxUd  In  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds;  and 

(8)  furnish  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(e)  As  a  condition  to  Its  receipt  of  any 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  for  evaluation  of 
drug  abuse  programs,  a  State  shall. 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  records 
to  substantiate  the  expenditures  for  which 
the  grant  Is  made; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  evaluation  of  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams made  available  under  this  section  for 
any  period  will  be  so  used  a3>  to  supplement 
and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  non- 
Federal  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds;  and 

(3)  furnish  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

i  306.  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
special  projects. 
Section- 256(e)  of  the  ConMnunlty  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  835.000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60,000,000",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974.". 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrXEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6,  line  10, 
Immediately  after  the  period.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  establishment  of  the  Office  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  shaU 
not  be  construed  as  affecting  access  by  the 
Congress,  or  committees  of  either  House,  (1) 
to  Information,  documents,  and  studies  in  the 
possession  of,  or  conducted  by,  the  Office  or 
(2)  to  personnel  of  the  Office." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  9,  line  3, 
strike  out  "(20)"  and  Insert  "(21)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  9,  line  7, 
strike  out  "(94) "  and  insert  "(95)  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  10.  lines  3 
and  4,  strike  out  "January  1, 1974"  and  Insert 
"June  30,  1974". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STACGXHS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  20,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  1 1  on  page  20. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  eliminate 
a  provision  in  the  bill  which  indirectly 
amends  the  Reorganization  Act. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD)  has  expressed  concern  about 
this  provision.  I  believe  it  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bill.  I  have  cleared  the 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springer),  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
and  recommend  its  adoption. 
I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Staggers,  in  oflfering  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  12089  to  delete  lines 
5  through  11  on  page  20  of  the  bill. 

The  words  deleted  by  the  chairman's 
amendment  would  have  made  a  substan- 
tial change  in  the  basic  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  That  act  originated  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  has  been  periodically  re- 
enacted  by  the  House  as  sponsored  by 
that  committee. 

The  House  in  the  past  always  has 
acted  diligently  to  extend  the  basic  au- 
thority and,  although  there  is  an  occa- 
sional delay  in  the  other  body  that  may 
cause  a  temporary  lapse,  the  legislation 
almost  continuously  has  been  in  effect. 

As  you  know,  we  amended  the  basic 
act  last  year  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  transmit  more  than  one 
such  plan  to  Congress  within  any  period 
of  30  consecutive  days.  This  was  a  con- 
sidered judgment  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  to  avoid  the 
bunching  of  plans  and  to  enable  us  to 
consider  them  in  an  orderly  fashion.  As 
you  know,  reorganization  plans  take  ef- 
fect within  60  days  and,  if  there  are  reso- 
lutions of  disapproval,  they  must  be  acted 
upon  within  that  time  period. 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
substance  of  this  legislation  or  the  abil- 


ity of  the  President  to  submit  needed 
reorganization  plans.  However,  it  will 
leave  intact  our  basic  reorganization  au- 
thority. Changes  or  exceptions  to  this 
basic  authority  ought  not  to  be  made 
imless  these  matters  have  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  also  would  serve  to 
make  clear  that  reorganization  plans  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  which 
historically  has  had  this  responsibility. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  great 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  its  distinguished  chair- 
man for  reporting  this  legislation,  which 
has  my  strong  support,  with  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OEFERED  BY    MR.  TEAGUE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teagub  of  Tex- 
as: On  page  13,  line  7,  Insert  "(a)"  imme- 
diately before  "In,"  and  after  line  20  on  page 
13.  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  authority  of  the  Director  con- 
tained In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ah«^ii 
not  apply  to  the  Veterans  Administration,  or 
any  of  its  appropriations,  functions,  or  ac- 
tivities." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes.  This  issue 
has  been  debated.  All  it  does  Is  to  pre- 
vent Dr.  Jaffe  from  being  the  dictator 
over  the  Veterans'  Administration's  drug 
program  and  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment,  and  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill,  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, is  designed  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  speak  with  one  voice  on 
this  subject.  If  the  amendment  carries, 
it  will  have  two  voices,  and  sometime  in 
the  future  there  will  be  three  voices,  then 
four,  and  we  will  be  right  back  where 
we  started.  This  problem  is  so  serious 
that  we  need  to  stand  together,  all  the 
people,  the  veterans,  those  who  are  In  the 
field  fighting  today,  and  those  who  are 
in  the  ghettos  of  America,  and  all  others, 
wherever  they  may  be.  We  must  speak 
with  one  voice  to  say,  "We  are  going  to 
eradicate  drug  abuse.  We  seek  preven- 
tion, rehabilitation  of  users,  and  coun- 
seling." We  must  speak  not  only  as  a 
Congress  but  as  parents.  All  the  people 
in  the  land  must  get  together  to  speak 
with  one  voice  in  one  cause,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  it  as  effectively  If  we 
split  the  program  apart. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  would  also 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
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committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  for  the 
commendable  job  they  have  done  in  re- 
porting out  a  bill  of  such  great  Impor- 
tance. 

The  gentlemsji  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TEAGUE),  who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment, is  also  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
great  concern  for  the  veterans.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  no  Member  of 
the  House  has  done  his  job  so  zealously 
in  connection  with  veterans  as  has  Mr. 
Teague. 

While  I  laud  the  purpose  of  this  bill, 
I  feel  that  it  is  impwrtant  to  protect  the 
Integrity  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  the  treatment  of  drug-addicted  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Jaffee,  who  will  head  the  Special 
Office,  has  not  been  noted  for  his  con- 
cern for  the  treatment  of  vetertins  In  VA 
hospitals.  No  one  can  doubt  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'  devotion  to  and  con- 
cern for  the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  He 
has  dedicated  many,  many  more  hours 
than  is  called  for  to  assure  that  our  re- 
turning soldiers  receive  the  best  treat- 
ment and  care  possible. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  veterans  theipselves 
will  be  best  served  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  In  my  judgment,  the  cri- 
teria for  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
in  the  position  taken  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Frank- 
ly, I  have  no  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
the  Executive  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
preserve  its  province.  You  and  I  as  Con- 
gressmen have  seen  too  often  Instances 
in  which  the  Executive  has  encroached 
on  the  preserves  of  other  concerns  and 
has  failed  to  execute  its  duties  when  re- 
quired. Veterans  coming  home  who  are 
addicted  require  special  attention,  and 
It  should  be  provided.  A  bill  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  now 
rests  in  the  Senate  providing  a  drug 
abuse  program  specifically  targeted  for 

Nevertheless,  the  coordination  of  all 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  prevention 
efforts  Is  long  overdue.  The  drug  abuse 
problem  has  clearly  reached  epidemic 
proportions  and  only  an  all  out  attack 
on  the  problem  will  stop  the  flow  of 
poisonous  drugs  into  the  bloodstream  of 
our  society. 

I  hope  that  this  office,  however,  does 
not  just  become  another  commission- 
type  group  that  issues  reports  and 
laments  the  proportions  of  the  problem. 
We  must  have  action.  Action  to  end  the 
Interagency  quibbling  over  who  has  en- 
forcement powers  and  who  has  education 
powers  and  who  has  classification  powers. 
Action  to  convince  our  youth  that  drugs 
are  not  the  answer.  Action  to  properly 
treat  all  drug  addicts  in  the  country — 
not  just  the  handful  who  can  get  Into 
the  few,  limited  clinics  available. 

For  a  long  time  now,  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating the  administration  of  metha- 
done by  doctors  in  private,  office-based 
practices.  These  doctors  can  no  longer 
sit  back  and  decline  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts. 

If  we  had  an  epidemic  of  malaria 
sweeping  the  country  no  doctor  woxild 
shirk  his  obligation  to  treat  the  sick. 


Well,  the  drug  abuse  epidemic  is  as  great 
as  any  epidemic  this  country  has  seen. 
Yet  the  vast  majority  of  doctors  in  this 
country  have  abdicated  their  respon- 
sibilities to  a  few  dedicated  practitioners 
In  the  Nation's  clinics. 

I  do  not  buy  the  argument  that  they 
cannot  have  addicts  in  their  offices.  The 
treatment  of  less  than  10  addicts  a  week 
will  not  jeopardize  any  patient  or  any 
practice.  And  the  treatment  of  10  ad- 
dicts a  week  by  New  York's  16,000  private, 
office-based  doctors,  for  example,  would 
put  160,000  addicts  under  treatment — 
the  total  estimated  addict  population  in 
the  city. 

On  a  second  front.  I  urge  the  special 
office  to  investigate  the  use  of  drug 
antagonists.  The  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  support  research  Into  this 
area. of  drug  abuse  prevention.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  means  of  withdrawing 
and  treating  drug  addicts,  this  family  of 
drugs  have  the  potential  to  provide  an 
Inoculation  effect  against  drug  abuse. 

Tills  would  mean  that  we  could  in- 
oculate, say,  soldiers  going  into  a  com- 
bat area  that  has  a  high  Incidence  of 
drug  abuse.  Or  a  parent  could  have  his 
child  inoculated  against  drug  abuse 
during  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  is 
most  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  this 
curse. 

However,  the  most  significant  con- 
tribution such  an  office  can  make  is  to 
create  a  sense  of  national  mobilization 
against  drug  abuse,  a  concentrated 
effort  by  all  levels  of  Government  and 
the  people  to  eliminate  once  and  for  all 
this  scourge  of  our  youth,  this  deleterious 
destructor  of  society.  Rome  w£is  de- 
stroyed not  by  an  enemy  from  without, 
but  the  excesses  of  Its  own  society  within. 
A  tree  rotten  at  the  core,  will  not  with- 
stand the  onslaught  of  the  storm. 

At  this  point  in  our  national  history 
our  core  needs  strengthening.  By  provid- 
ing an  all  out  attack  on  drug  abuse  over 
the  next  5  years  we  can  enter  the  next 
century  of  oiu:  existence  a  stronger  Na- 
tion and  a  more  resolute  people. 

This  bill,  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  would  provide  the  maximum 
protection  and  would  answer  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  connection 
with  drug  addiction  and,  by  the  same 
token,  continue  to  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum needs  of  the  veterans  concerned. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  argument.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  If  the 
gentleman  would  permit  me,  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague),  to  respond  to  a 
question  I  should  like  to  ask.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  under 
his  yielding  to  me.  If  It  Is  his  Intention 
to  safeguard  the  veterans'  programs  and 
the  veterans'  hospitals  from  any  kind 
of  Treasury  raid  while  at  the  same  time 
he  would  want  any  veteran  who  would 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
that  are  provided  under  this  act  to  be 
perfectly  free  to  do  so? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BL^GGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texass 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  knows  that  this  year  we 
have  held  very  comprehensive  hearings 
on  a  drug  bill.  We  debated  whether  drug 
abuse  Is  a  misbehavior  or  whether  it  is 
a  disease.  We  passed  a  bill  that  ssud  that 
any  veteran,  upon  his  discharge  from 
the  service,  could  go  to  a  VA  facility.  I 
do  not  want  to  turn  the  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
over  to  a  man  I  know  is  not  friendly  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  so  far  as 
drug  abuse  is  concerned. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
when  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague),  our  colleague,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  great  repute  and  great  respect, 
makes  a  statement  like  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  when  he  says  that 
Dr.  Jaffe  who  will  Implement  this  law 
will  not  be  friendly  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, this,  I  believe.  Is  a  man- 
date for  us  to  protect  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  veterans  and  still 
preserve  the  full  intent  of  the  legislation 
presented  to  us  today. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered.  I  endorse  entirely  what  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  said  a  moment 
ago.  If  we  are  to  fragment  the  effort  to 
bring  together  all  of  the  programs  that 
are  presently  in  operation  and  trying  to 
do  the  very  best  job  possible,  if  we  frag- 
ment it  at  this  moment  when  we  are 
just  trying  to  start  the  program,  good- 
ness knows  what  may  happen  looking 
into  the  future. 

I  believe  It  will  be  the  Intent  of  our 
committee  and  certainly  our  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  properly  treated.  I  know  our 
chairman  joins  with  me  and  our  com- 
mittee in  trying  to  exert  every  effort  to 
see  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  that  I 
am  a  veteran  of  the  Second  World  War 
smd  a  disabled  veteran  and  that  I  stand 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
much  as  anyone  in  this  body.  I  want  the 
best  for  It.  But  I  do  not  want  to  frag- 
ment this  program  and  say  to  the  vet- 
erans that  they  are  off  the  books.  We 
want  to  treat  them  as  deserving  the  best. 
I  want  the  best  for  them. 

If  Dr.  Jaffe  is  not  the  man  for  the 
job,  he  should  be  fired.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  tsdking  about  personali- 
ties. I  think  the  job  should  be  the  focus, 
and  we  have  limited  the  authority  that 
goes  with  the  job.  We  think  this  bill  will 
give  the  best  care  possible  to  the  vet- 
erans of  America.  I  want  the  best  for 
the  veterans  of  America. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Biir.  Chairman 
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I  challenge  anyone  In  this  House  to  read 
the  hearings  which  were  conducted  by 
the  gentleman  and  not  come  to  the  same 
conclusions  that  I  came  to. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NKLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
this  bill  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  will  benefit  rather  than  suffer 
The  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  going  to  be  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  they  will  advise 
with  Dr.  Jaffe  as  to  the  policies.  Dr.  Jaffe 
Is  not  going  to  do  anything  without  con- 
cmrence  of  this  commission. 

Further,  these  personal  attacks  on  Dr. 
Jaffe,  I  think,  are  baseless.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  from  Illinois  who 
headed  a  drug  treatment  group  success- 
fully there.  He  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion. I  feel  he  wants  to  hurt  no  one  but 
to  help  all  of  us.  I  say  this  as  a  veteran 
myself. 

Again  I  say  I  have  always  supported 
our  veterans  and  have  voted  for  every 
bit  of  helpful  legislation  in  that  area 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.' I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  start  on 
what  should  be  really  landmark  legis- 
lation in  this  narcotics  battle  to  frag- 
ment this  bill,  such  as  Is  now  being  sug- 
gested, we  would  be  opening  the  door  to 
exactly  the  same  problems  this  bill  was 
designed  to  correct,  namely  to  get  as 
many  of  these  programs  under  one  con- 
faol  as  possible,  so  that  everyone  could 
be  treated  fairly  and  given  the  best  pos- 
sible treatment. 

TTie  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
certainly  expressed  the  feeling  so  far  as 
the  veterans  are  concerned.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  aboot  veterans  There 
Is  no  Member  of  this  House  I  know  of 
who  is  not  activriy  involved  in  work  on 
legislation  concerning  veterans,  to  im- 
prove their  lot. 

To  make  a  change  at  this  time  I  be- 
lieve wiU  be  to  destroy  the  impact  of  this 
bill.  It  would  not  be  domg  a  service  to 
veterans.  I  believe  it  would  be  doing  a 
grave  disservice  to  veterans.  They  are 
a  part  of  this  problem.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  the  entire  country.  To  break 
it  apart  I  believe  would  be  tragic 

I  also  believe  it  is  a  real  mistake  to 
get  mto  this  area  of  personalities.  I  am 
not  arguing  for  or  against  Dr.  Jaffe  I 
simply  say  that  the  Director  is  a  man 
Who  has  to  be  appointed  and  confirmed 
in  his  appointment.  I  do  not  believe  we 
Wight  to  worry  about  the  man  right  now 
We  ought  to  worry  about  the  job  and 
the  bill  that  will  pull  together  this  en- 
tire narcotics  problem.  Let  us  move 
ahead. 

I  certainly  want  to  endorse  the  com- 
mittee stand  and  the  stand  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  on  this 
Dill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  TiAOUK).  I  certainly 
will  not  take  5  minutes. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  The  letter  was  not 
asked  for  but  voluntarily  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  read  only  one 
paragraph  from  this  letter.  The  letter  Is 
from  the  director  of  the  national  leg- 
islative program  of  the  VPW,  Mr.  Stov- 
er, and  is  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  This 
paragraph  says: 

The  VJ.W.  totally  disagrees  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendation  that  the  pro- 
posed Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  should  take  over  and  carry  out 
the  responslbUlty  of  caring  for  veterans.  Such 
proposal  collides  head-on  with  the  long- 
standing position  of  the  V.P.W.  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  should  be  the  Fed- 
eral agency  with  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering veterans  rights,  benefits,  and  pro- 
grams, pe  VJ-.W.  has  always  opposed  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  any  and  all  attempts 
and  recommendations  to  transfer  this  re- 
sponslbUlty to  other  Oovemment  agencies 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazkn)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  further  answer  to  the 
statement   made   by  the   distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  about  all  people 
being  treated  alike,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  veterans  group  is  the  only  identifiable 
group  we  wUl  be  dealing  with  under  this 
program? 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  Is  correct 
Mr.  KAZEN.  The  gentleman  answered 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. If  there  is  any  veteran  who  wants 
to  take  advantage  of  any  other  kind  of 
program  set  up  he  is  free  to  do  so 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  KAZEN.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
can  continue  to  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever programs  the  Veterans'  AdmiSs- 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MONT(^MERY.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  after  one  more 
comment. 

That  Is  exactly  what  this  bill  does  If 
we  do  not  adopt  the  Teague  of  Texas 
amendment  we  will  be  turning  over  the 
treatment  as  to  drugs  to  a  czar  This 
certainly  will  take  away  from  the  vet- 
erans' program. 

This  is  a  good  amendment  and  should 
be  supported. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr   STAGGERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  the  date  of  that  letter? 
1972""     ^°NTGOMERY.     February    3, 

Mr.  S-TAGGERS.  This  is  a  new  letter  I 
did  not  know  about.  To  whom  is  it  ad- 
dressed? It  is  not  addressed  to  our  com- 
mittee? 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr 
TEAGUE)  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  believe  I  did  men- 
tion that  earlier. 

^^xr V^T^°^^^-  We  knew  that  the 
VfW  had  opposed  the  earlier  bill  which 
was  H.R.  9264.  I  believe  they  are  still 
referring  to  the  same  bill  in  this.  This 
bill  was  introduced  later,  and  objections 
were  considered.  Certainly  it  meets  all  of 
the  objections  we  could  find  any  veterans 
group  had. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  believe  they 
are  talking  about  this  bill 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  I  understand 
Wie  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  correctly,  it  would 
?o°«n,^?"^  the  use  of  any  of  the  new 
faciliti^  which  are  to  be  constructed 

^^f^J^^.^^^^  *°  *"y  veteran  in  the 
umted  States.  It  would  simply  say  that 
if  a  veteran  wants  to  use  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  and  use  their  pro- 
gram the  money  would  not  be  pulled  out 
Of  the  VA  program  and  Its  facilities  to 
support  some  other  facility.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


tration  sets  up  exclusively  for  veterans 
the  only  identifiable  addicts  that  would 
be  treated  under  this  bill.  The  veterans 
deserve  a  measure  of  extra  treatment  in 
view  of  their  contribution  to  our  country 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentleman 
IS  exactly  right. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  correction?        ' 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  speciflcaUy  say  in 
here  every  member  of  the  armed  services 

and  that  takes  in  all  of  our  boys  in  the 

field  wherever  they  are  all  over  the  world 
It  specifically  sets  them  out. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  1  do  not  know 
why  you  would  not  adopt  this,  then 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  am 
talking  about.  The  members  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  be  they  in  active  service  or 
veterans,  are  the  only  Identifiable  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  From  there  on 
you  have  aU  types  of  people  and  citizens 
who  can  faU  under  this  program  pro- 
posed by  you  in  this  bill. 
H  Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  reason  for  that  is  we 
wanted  to  make  sure  we  were  not  inter- 
fering with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  any  way  and  with  the  armed 
services  In  any  way.  and  we  set  them  out 
We  wanted  to  make  it  crystal  clear  so 
It  was  speUed  out  In  the  bill.  We  say  that 
we  will  have  a  good  drug  abuse  program 
and  we  want  them  to  share  in  that  and 
to  have  this  knowledge  shared  every- 
where. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  say  that  this 
is  a  jurisdictional  fight  between  one  com- 
mittro  and  another.  I  did  not  think  It 
would  get  down  to  this,  but  obviously  It 
has.   Unfortunately.   It  developed  even 
x?°^fw     "^®    Subcommittee    on    PubUc 
Health   and    Environment   invited    the 
chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  come  and  sit  with  us  and 
help  to  write  the  bill,  and  the  ranking 
majority  member  on  our  subcommittee 
happens  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans-^Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Hospi- 
tals We  added  section  213  after  meeting 
with  tiie  staff  of  the  VA  committee 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  it.  What  does 
this  mean?  Is  somebody  saying  that  we 
do  not  want  veterans  basically  to  have 
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the  same  benefits  or  as  good  drug  abuse 
programs  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation? 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration does  not  know  right  now 
how  to  cure  a  drug  addict.  We  have  two 
doctors  on  our  committee  who  can  vouch 
for  that  statement.  They  do  not  know 
bow  to  cure  an  addict. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  Is  we  want 
Dr.  Jaffe,  along  with  the  rehabilitation 
people,  along  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration people,  along  with  the 
armed  services  people,  all  of  the  experts 
In  the  coxmtry.  to  come  together.  If  they 
can  devise  a  good  program  that  will  have 
some  results,  well,  it  ought  to  be  insti- 
tuted and  it  ought  to  be  instituted  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  even  though 
ttie  veterans  might  not  want  it. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration supports  this  bill?  They 
testified  in  favor  of  It.  What  did  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  say?  He  said,  "Oh,  OMB  stopped 
OUT  program."  He  said  that  this  after- 
noon. They  have  frozen  it.  Now,  Dr. 
Jaffe  does  not  have  that  authority  yet, 
so  you  cannot  accuse  him.  It  Is  OMB.  If 
you  will  pass  this  bill,  I  will  guaran- 
tee that  It  will  be  unfrozen,  because  we 
are  putting  In  some  priorities.  We  will 
have  a  man  who  will  see  what  they  are 
doing.  We  will  get  additional  fundings 
here.  If  you  want  to  help  the  veterans, 
then  you  vote  against  this  amendment. 
If  you  want  to  help  drug  addicts — and 
that  Is  all  this  goes  to;  it  does  not  even 
touch  any  other  program — then  vote 
against  it.  The  specific  language  In  the 
bill  provides  that  Dr.  Jaffe's  authority 
over  the  VA  does  not  go  to  tmy  other 
program  except  drug  abuse.  They  do  not 
have  the  answers  yet,  and  they  need 
them. 

Here  is  another  thing.  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  get  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  up  before  your  committee 
and  get  them  to  tell  you  why  they  are 
holding  up  something?  You  try  to  do  it 
and  you  will  not  get  them. 

But  do  you  know  what  we  have  In  this 
bill  on  Jaffe's  office  specifically? 

The  bill  states  that: 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  shaU  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  access  by  the  Congrees, 
or  committees  of  either  House,  (1)  to  In- 
formation, documents,  and  studies  in  the 
poesesslon  of.  or  conducted  by,  the  Office,  or 
(2)  to  personnel  of  the  Office. 

Now.  the  Congress  Itself  can  find  out 
what  is  happening,  who  is  msiking  deci- 
sions to  stop  and  hold  up  money  or  where 
It  Is  spent.  You  leave  this  In  OMB  like 
this  amendment  would  allow,  and  you 
will  never  find  out. 

If  you  want  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
this  Congress,  if  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  veterans  who  are  addicts  and 
begin  to  move  forward  with  a  program 
of  cure  you  should  vote  strongly  against 
this  amendment.  This  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous amendment  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse  I  have  yet  seen  presented. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  genUeman 
said  that  the  gentieman  from  Texas  said 
that  the  program  would  be  stopped  sind 
I  did  not  say  that. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  You  said  It  had  been 
frozen.  What  did  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  tell  you. 
This  Congress  approved  the  creation  of 
32  centers  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  this  bUI.  We  have  already  done 
that.  However,  there  Is  a  stop  order  on 
hiring  people  to  go  Into  drug  abuse  cen- 
ters. That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Tliat  is  right.  Who  did 
It?  OMB.  And,  so,  we  are  going  to  change 
that  if  you  will  turn  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
strongly  disapproved  if  you  want  to  help 
the  fight  against  drug  abuse  In  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  for  whom  I  have  so  much 
love  and  affection  and  to  the  outstand- 
ing administration  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  I  feel  that  a  totally 
coordinated  program  to  combat  this 
horrendous  drug  scourge  is  essential, 

Mr.  CThairman,  we  should  have  one 
overall  program,  as  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  so  clearly  pointed  out.  We  can- 
not have  one  program  for  veterans  and 
other  programs  and  standards  for  other 
segments  of  the  American  society.  Drug 
addiction  does  not  know  classification 
between  veterans  and  nonveterans.  The 
addict  on  the  street  and  the  devastation 
he  causes  does  not  draw  a  line  or  dis- 
tinction between  the  unfortimate  ex-GI 
addict  and  the  nonveteran  addict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, as  of  November  1971,  had 
treated  in  its  32  centers,  an  Increase. 
Incidentally,  from  five  centers  over  the 
previous  year,  over  9,000  vetersuis.  Of 
these,  Mr.  Chairman,  6.000 — ^yes.  over 
6,000  addicts  were  ex-GI's  who  served  in 
Vietnam. 

This  staggering  figure  represents  only 
a  percentage,  obviously,  of  the  veterans 
addict  population.  It  represents  only 
those  veterans  who  have  come  forward 
for  treatment.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  these  thousands  represent  per- 
haps only  10  percent  of  the  total  veteran 
addict  population.  That  is  a  staggering 
figure.  And  I  think  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
woefully  need  the  benefit  of  better 
trained  personnel  and  total  research  ef- 
fort and  all  of  the  benefits  that  a  co- 
ordinated program  can  bring  about.  So 
do  all  public  and  private  hospitals  and 
drug  treatment  facilities. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  back  to 
the  untreated  veterans  who  are  addicted. 
Their  number  would  represent  tens  of 
thousands,  perhaps  50.000.  60.000  or 
70,000.  I  bsise  this  on  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  patients  who  have  been 
treated  in  VA  faculties. 

Unless  total  coordination  can  be 
achieved,  this  number  of  ex-GI  addicts 
can  very  well  turn  on  as  many  as  3  mil- 
lion Americans. 


Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only' way  we 
can  effectively  eradicate  this  scourge  is 
a  coordinated  program  for  training  per- 
sonnel, for  research,  for  education  and 
rehabilitation,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
meaningfully  as  outlined  \n  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  and  I 
commend  the  full  committee  for  the  bill 
before  us  today,  and  I  hope — and  sin- 
cerely trust —  that  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chaimmn.  I  cannot  im- 
derstand  why  the  committee  would  not 
accept  this  amendment.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  advanced  by 
the  genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  .  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  really 
opposed  to  the  amendment  as  offered,  or 
does  not  favor  the  amendment  as  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague)  .  There  are  enough  of  us  within 
this  Chamber  today  who  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  does  not  really 
have  the  freedom  to  express  Its  true  po- 
sition when  the  administration  sa3rs  to 
support  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  argument 
that  we  are  fragmenting  this  particular 
problem  and  that  we  are  fragmenting 
the  efforts  of  this  committee. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rog- 
ers) for  what  they  have  done,  and  thank 
their  committee  for  what  they  have  done 
In  bringing  out  this  bill. 

All  of  us  are  seeking  the  same  objec- 
tive. We  are  trying  to  find  solutions  to 
one  of  the  worst  problems  that  America 
faces  today. 

The  statement  hsis  been  made  on  this 
floor  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  never  cured  an  addict  and  does  not 
know  how  to  cure  an  addict.  That  may 
be  true,  but  it  may  not  only  apply  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  It  may  apply 
to  many  other  institutions  in  this  field  as 
well. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  moment. 

Let  me  say  something  about  medical 
research  in  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion. We  have  not  fragmented  medical 
research.  The  Congress  appropriated 
$68.7  million  for  medical  research  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  1972.  Over 
the  last  15  years  it  has  developed  a  pro- 
gram in  its  hospitals  that  is  essential  to 
its  mission  of  providing  quality  medical 
care. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  who  sits  with  me  on  the 
HUD-Space-Science- Veterans  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee.  We  have  worked 
with  Veterans'  Administration  programs 
for  many  years.  The  appropriation  for 
medical  research  14  years  ago  was  $10.3 
million,  and  today  it  is  up  to  S68.7 
million. 

So.  have  we  fragmented  research?  I 
say  we  have  not.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  been  a  leader  in  the  field. 

Some  of  the  best  solutions  to  some  of 
the  worst  problems  facing  veterans  with 
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respect  to  medical  and  mental  problems 
have  come  out  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. We  can  do  the  same  thing  here. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teacue)  objects  to,  and  I  think  with  very 
good  reason,  is  that  the  head  of  the  drug 
abuse  program,  which  we  have  been  de- 
bating, may  have  the  power  to  deny  funds 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  power  under  one  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  may  forbid  the  use  of 
funds  for  particular  programs.  If  that  is 
so,  then  we  ought  not  permit  that  kind 
of  power. 

If  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
do  in  the  drug  problem  what  it  has  done 
in  many  other  areas  of  medical  research, 
then  I  think  we  should  support  them. 
If  you  want  to  obtain  better  medical  re- 
search, where  can  you  get  better  research 
results  than  from  the  veterans  who  are 
addicted  to  the  drugs?  We  have  these 
facilities  and  we  know  they  can  do  a 
good  job.  Yes,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion can  probably  do  a  better  Job  than 
can  be  done  in  some  of  these  institutions 
into  which  much  of  this  money  may  go. 
I  do  not  know  Dr.  Jaffe.  I  am  sure  he 
must  be  a  tremendously  fine  man,  and 
extremely  knowledgeable  in  this  field.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  his  position  or  the 
responsibilities  he  will  have.  But  here 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  move  ahead 
with  both  Dr.  Jaflfe's  activities,  and  with 
the  ongoing  program  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Using  this  approach,  I 
think  we  can  help  solve  this  tremendous 
problem.  God  knows  this  country  needs 
to  move  ahead  utilizing  all  of  our  re- 
sources in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  are  sev- 
eral things  that  have  been  said  that 
should  be  reiterated.  No.  1  is  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  cure  drug  addiction.  To 
find  a  cure  will  take  a  imifled  program, 
including  perhaps  the  most  important 
element  and  the  most  important  facility 
that  we  have,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

So  there  is  no  question  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  be  a  part  of  our 
efforts.  I  know  that  doctors  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  doctors  in 
many  other  places  realize  that  they  do 
not  have  the  answers  within  the  walls  of 
their  institutions,  so  we  must  have  this 
research  and  we  must  have  this  exchange 
of  information. 

I  think  the  oniy  way  we  can  move 
ahead  is  in  that  way.  We  are  talking  of 
several  things.  We  are  talking  of  a  coor- 
dinated program.  We  are  talking  of  re- 
search. We  are  talking  of  education.  We 
are  talking  of  treatment  and  we  are 
talking  of  rehabilitation.  We  must  move 
addicts  from  place  to  place  as  these  proc- 
esses for  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
occur.  I  think  we  must,  therefore,  have 
somebody  to  coordinate  this  movement. 
At  the  moment  we  have  great  diffi- 
culty. Our  committee  again  and  again 
has  asked  generals  and  admirals  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  others 
where  the  addicts  are  going  that  need 
service  and  why  are  they  not  being 
picked  up  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals. 
About  2  months  ago  I  looked  in  on 
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the  VA  treatment  center  at  Topeka, 
Kans..  and  as  I  recall  there  were  two 
heroin  addicts  and  two  speed  addicts. 
I  said : 

Where  are  the  veterans  to  be  treated  here? 


They  said: 

They  have  not  been  Identified.  We  know 
they  are  around  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  make  the  transfer. 


Dr.  Jaffe  must  have  some  authority — 
a  limited  authority  granted — but  he  must 
have  some  authority  with  regard  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  vtrith  re- 
gard to  the  armed  services  and  with  re- 
gard to  HEW  and  HUD  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  all  the  other 
places  where  we  have  put  money — where 
we  have  poured  money  in  a  sense  when  we 
consider  the  returns  that  we  have  re- 
ceived, in  order  to  combat  this  scourge 
that  is  plaguing  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  out  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  We  have  to 
have  the  Veterans'  Administration  co- 
ordinated with  the  rest  of  our  efforts. 
I  do  not  think  I  can  emphasize  too 
strongly  to  this  House  the  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  our  committee  to  be  sure  that 
these  things  do  occur  and  that  transfers 
occur  whereby  our  veterans  can  receive 
the  treatment  they  deserve. 

The  second  point  which  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
made  so  well,  but  which  I  will  have  the 
temerity  to  repeat — is  that  your  money 
has  been  held  up.  It  has  been  held  up  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
as  he  said  and  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished chairman  knows.  This  is  a  very, 
very  difficult  thing  to  fight.  But  we  can 
fight  it. 

Dr.  Jaflfe  is  in  the  spotlight — not  only 
of  the  people  but  of  the  President  and 
of  our  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  feel  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  go 
along  with  this  amendment,  which  would 
chop  off  the  veterans  from  having  the 
best  treatment  that  can  be  given  to  them. 
I  am  extremely  disappointed  to  hear  you 
come  forth  with  this  thing  that  sets  aside, 
as  something  different,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  statement  when  you  said 
we  are  chopping  off  the  veterans  from 
something. 

Mr.  ROY.  We  have  to  have  a  coordi- 
nated program.  We  will  not  have  one  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  in  other 
treatment  programs,  if  we  do  not  have 
the  same  authority  and  the  same  intro- 
duction of  Dr.  Jaffe  and  his  staff  into  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  We  very  likely 
would  not  have  the  same  coordination 
and  the  same  exchange  of  research  and 
the  same  education  of  personnel  and 
other  things  we  anticipate  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  law  requires  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  treat  drug  addicts.  If  the  di- 
rector cuts  off  any  of  these  fimds  and 
siphons  off  the  fimds  to  some  other  place, 
then  you  are  restricting  the  quality  of 
treatment  that  the  veteran  will  get.  That 


is  how  you  cut  off  the  veteran  and  not 
the  way  the  amendment  provides  but  the 
way  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  ROY.  Nimiber  one— the  funds  are 
provided  by  line  item  and  there  is  no  way 
that  Dr.  Jaffe  can  touch  these  fimds  to 
siphon  them  off  and  put  them  some  place 
else. 

Mr.  WHITE.  It  says  "at  his  discretion" 
In  the  bill — after  the  funds  are  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  ROY.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  will  read  It  to  you.  If 
you  will  look  at  page  14,  it  says : 

Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  sums  appropriated  to  the  fund 
may  be  utilized  only  after  their  transfer, 
upon  the  order  of  the  Director  and  at  hla 
discretion,  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency.  j 

That  is  precisely  how  the  money  could 
be  siphoned  off. 

Mr.  ROY.  No;  the  money  we  authorize 

to  the  special  action  of  the  director — 

not  the  veteran's  money. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Where  does  it  say  that? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  con- 
sidering this  legislation  recognized  we 
did  have  a  problem  In  the  programs  be- 
ing offered.  It  was  for  that  reason  they 
held  consultation  with  the  Veteran's 
Affairs  Committee.  We  had  thought 
that  this  matter  had  been  resolved 
and  we  have  come  to  the  floor  in 
good  faith  that  an  accord  had  been 
reached.  It  is  very  imfortimate  that  we 
find  ourselves  still  In  controversy  at  this 
point.  I  do  hope,  however  this  matter 
comes  out,  if  this  bill  moves  forward.  If 
there  Is  some  way  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion, we  ought  to  do  it,  because  it  is  not 
a  vote  for  or  against  veterans.  We  are 
certainly  agreed  on  that. 

I  would  hke  to  make  this  point.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  there  has  been  constant 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  been  the 
agency  which  has  frozen  the  funds  that 
the  VA  hospitals  have  so  desperately 
needed.  This  agency  has  done  this  In 
many  other  categories.  There  seems  to 
be  no  relief.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  find  out  on  what  grounds  or  on  what 
basis  these  funds  are  being  withheld. 

I  submit  to  this  body  that  In  time  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  the  problem 
that  is  being  caused  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  because  they 
seem  to  concentrate  totally  on  the  word 
"management"  rather  than  on  the  word 
"budget."  This  matter  should  be  looked 
Into  in  some  depth  and  in  a  broader 
manner. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like,  first,  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TEAGUE)  for  his  fight  in  what  he 
beheves  is  the  best  interests  of  the  vet- 
erans. But  I  believe  we  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tfexas,  Is  a  great  man,  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House.  Everybody  loves 
him.  I  know  that  everyone  has  great  af- 
fection for  Mr.  TEAGUE.  We  are  all  fight- 
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ing  for  the  veterans  of  this  land.  I  am 
sure  we  all  are. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  served 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  with 
Mr.  Teague,  and  I  enjoyed  the  associa- 
tion we  had  in  the  years  I  was  there, 
and  have  enjoyed  them  ever  since.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill  be- 
cause we  have  taken  every  precaution 
we  could.  We  have  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be  on  the  advisory 
committee  advising  the  Director  and  shall 
help  to  shape  the  policy. 

We  have  two  doctors  on  om*  committee, 
two  eminent  doctors  of  their  communi- 
ties, testify.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied 
and  say  emphatically  that  this  provision 
should  not  be  taken  out.  I  believe  thou- 
sands of  veterans  would  say  that  this 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  bill  if  we 
are  going  to  give  them  the  best  treat- 
ment. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  bill 
Itself  we  have  taken  precautions.  The 
gentleman  from  California  had  an 
amendment  put  into  the  bill,  that  we 
would  have  access  at  all  times — and  I 
will  read  the  provision  to  the  House  so 
Members  will  know  what  we  have  in- 
serted: 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  access  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  committees  of  either  House,  (1)  to 
Information,  documents,  and  studies  In  the 
possession  of,  or  conducted  by,  the  Office,  or 
(2)  to  personnel  of  the  Office. 

We  knew  that  we  might  not  otherwise 
get  into  the  different  things  that  the 
Executive  Office  has,  so  we  said,  "This  is 
an  exception."  Any  committee  of  the 
House  can  look  at  their  documents  and 
say,  "What  are  you  doing  and  why  are 
you  doing  it?"  We  have  assured  that 
kind  of  investigation.  We  have  taken  that 
precaution.  If  they  do  something  wrong, 
we  can  take  a  look  at  it.  If  we  had  left 
the  office  in  the  Executive  Office  without 
this  amendment^  we  might  not  have  had 
this  authority.  *We  have  said  that  any 
Member  of  the  House  can  say,  "What  are 
you  doing  and  why  are  you  doing  it?" 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Could  Dr.  Jaflfe 
spend  one  dime  without  the  approval  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget? 
Whether  he  withholds  funds  or  not,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  comes 
into  it  an5rway.  It  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  surely  does.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  through  tJie  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  because  If 
we  determine  they  need  the  money,  they 
get  the  money. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  have  just  one  or  two 
things  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  should 
like  to  refer,  first,  to  section  213,  page  9, 
of  the  bill.  Under  the  old  bUl  I  believe  the 
term  was  "prevention  and  treatment." 
To  assure  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  Dr.  Jaffe  would  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  treatment,  the  word  "treatment" 


was  deleted,  taken  out,  and  Just  "preven- 
tion" left  there. 

Another  thing.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  ,  brought 
up  the  subject  of  the  special  fund,  the 
so-called  incentive  fund,  whereby  the 
Director  could  send  into  a  hospital  or  into 
a  mental  health  center  an  agent  who 
would  check  the  method  of  treatment, 
and  If  he  found  it  good,  then  he  would 
give  an  incentive  award  to  that  group. 

As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that  ap- 
plies only  to  the  incentive  awards,  and  if 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  conduct- 
ing a  good  drug  treatment  program,  they 
stand  to  gain  incentive  awards.  We  are 
here  to  help  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  their  treatment  and  not  hurt  them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  mentioned  section  213. 
Will  the  gentleman  mention  section  222 
and  tell  the  House  what  it  means? 

It  means  that  Dr.  Jaffe  is  the  dictator 
over  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
It  gives  him  power  over  all  the  money. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  Is. 
Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  bill,  and  it  will  not  be  done.  We 
are  here  to  help  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, to  help  them  and  not  to  hurt 
them.  We  are  here  to  help  the  Vetersms' 
Administration  and  drug  addicts  of  this 
country,  to  help  them  and  not  to  hurt 
them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  imder  section  222, 
though,  the  Director  can  modify,  I  think 
the  words  are  "as  he  deems  necessary". 
Mr.  CARTER.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman as  to  why  that  was  done.  We  have 
throughout  this  country  program  after 
program  not  all  of  which  have  actually 
been  effective.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  Instance,  we  have  had  one  in 
which  Ahmed  Hassad,  was  in  charge  and 
one  man  died  of  an  overdose  of  drugs. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  assure  the  Di- 
rector the  right  to  go  into  such  an  area 
and  discontinue  fimding  that  when  It  is 
necessary — and  many  times  it  is  neces- 
sary and  must  be  done,  so  that  we  can 
coordinate  the  programs  and  treat  the 
people  who  need  treating. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  he  can  modify  the 
budgets,  said,  therefore,  he  could  put 
more  in  a  special  fund  and  less  In  other 
special  requests. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  think  the  fears  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
are  groundless.  Again  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  fighting  a  strawman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague), 
the  distinguished  chsdrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  have  served 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  committee  for 
a  good  many  years  sind  know  too  well  the 
continuing  efforts  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  its  predecessor 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as 
well  as  other  Federal  agencies,  to  dis- 
member  the  Veterans'   Administration 


and  transfer  one  or  another  of  its  func- 
tions to  other  agencies. 

I  can  remember  efforts  several  years 
ago  to  transfer  the  veterans'  home  loan 
guarantee  program  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  I  can  also  remember 
an  111 -conceived  effort  to  create  a  united 
hospital  administration  that  would  di- 
vest the  Veterans'  Administration  of  its 
vast  hospital  system  which  has  always 
provided  second-to -none  medical  care 
for  the  Nation's  sick  and  woimded  vet- 
erans. Then  I  recall  repeated  efforts  to 
transfer  the  administrative  control  of 
the  veterans'  education  program,  the  GI 
bill,  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Dvu-ing  the  last  administration  there 
was  an  abortive  effort  to  superimpose  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  over  the  Administrator  and  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  the  President's  Co- 
ordinator of  Federal  Health  Activities. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that 
we  are  creating  a  czar,  this  time  imder 
the  guise  of  coordinating  the  Federal  at- 
tack on  drug  abuse.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  in 
the  business  of  treating  narcotic  addic- 
tion for  many  years.  They  have  demon- 
strated their  quaUfications  in  treating 
drug  abuse  and  in  spending  vmely  and 
economically  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  this  important  segment 
of  medical  rehabilitation.  They  do  not 
require  an  overseer  to  determine  how 
they  shall  treat  veterans  and  servicemen 
-or  how  much  money  will  be  devoted  to 
this  activity. 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing  medical  and 
rehabilitative  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
practiced  in  all  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will,  by  the  end  of  the  1973  fiscal  year, 
have  44  drug  treatment  centers  in  opera- 
tion. Many  of  these  units  are  already 
functioning  activfly. 

The  House  of  Representatives  last  year 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  HH.  9265 
which  greatly  expanded  the  role  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  the  overall 
attack  upon  drug  abuse.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
treat  ex-servicemen  for  drug  abuse  irre- 
spective of  the  nature  of  their  discharge 
and  to  accept  for  treatment  active  duty 
servicemen  and  court-committed  veter- 
ans. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  upon  this  measure  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  This  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  originated  in  the  Conmiittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  passed  the 
House,  when  It  passes  the  Senate,  will 
represent  the  will  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  treatment  of  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen for  drug  abuse.  I  cannot  support 
that  portion  of  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today  that  will  vest  one  pers<m 
with  the  authority  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress  by  withholding  fimds  or  other- 
wise changing  the  mission  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  suffering  from 
narcotic  addiction.  V 

I  shall  support  the  amenoment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teagtxe),  as 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  as  a  part 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  expressing  my  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  (H.R.  12089)  for 
a  Special  Action  Office  in  combating  drug 
abuse,  I  realize  that  there  are  many  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  are  endeavoring  to 
find  rational  and  ready  answers  to  this 
acute  problem  which  faces  our  Nation. 

It  is  highly  commendable  that  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  produced  this  legislation  which 
seeks  to  meet  many  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  combating  the  drug  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  em- 
bodies the  kind  of  Federal  direction  and 
impetus  which  can  help  local  and  State 
governments  in  meeting  the  challenges 
of  drug  abuse.  In  establishing  a  national 
drug  abuse  training  center,  many  per- 
sons will  be  able  to  educate  and  train 
medical  personnel,  as  well  as  educators 
and  others,  in  providing  care  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  dependent  persons  and  to 
provide  similar  services  in  the  area  of 
drug  abuse  prevention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  varies  in  several  re- 
spects from  the  program  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  January  17,  1971.  However,  the  broad 
objectives  of  a  Special  Actiqp  Office  pro- 
vided in  this  measure  are  consistent  with 
the  administration's  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  Di- 
rector of  the  Sp>ecial  Action  Office  in  the 
executive  department.  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Jaffe,  has  provided  convincing  testimony 
in  support  of  the  concepts  embodied  in 
this  bill.  Dr.  Jaffe  comes  with  a  reputa- 
tion of  successful  leadership  in  the  area 
of  drug  abuse,  having  served  as  director 
of  the  drug  abuse  program  in  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mental  Health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  already  de- 
veloped a  substantial  drug  treatment  fa- 
cility in  many  of  our  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals.  Hopefully,  these  fa- 
cilities will  be  needed  only  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  treat  the  military  per- 
sonnel from  Vietnam  who  have  been 
subjected  to  drug  use  in  that  area.  In 
carrjang  out  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion program  and  in  developing  the  more 
comprehensive  measures  contemplated 
in  this  legislation,  I  find  no  basis  for 
confusion  or  for  criticism  of  Dr.  Jaffe. 
Certainly,  we  are  not  planning  to  estab- 
lish duplicate  facilities  for  treatment 
or  for  training  or  for  any  other  aspect 
of  the  drug  abuse  problem.  Indeed,  we 
have  neither  the  physical  resources  nor 
the  personnel  to  do  more  than  Is  au- 
thorized in  this  measure — and  in  the 
interim  any  emergency  programs  which 
have  already  been  imdertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  In  the  record  of 
hearings,  part  I,  page  169,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  drug  treatment  program 
Is  outlined — and  there  seems  to  be  no 
basis  for  conflict.  Instead,  the  Director 
indicates  many  ways  in  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  programs  and  the 
new  Special  Action  Office  may  cooperate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Jaffe  has  faced  his 
new  responsibilities  forthrlghtly  and 
courageously.  When  he  has  testified  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress,  he  has 
given  clear  evidence  that  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks  as  completely  as  any 


person  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse.  There 
is  no  basis  for  describing  his  forthright 
statements  as  arrogant  or  egotistical.  In- 
stead,'they  are,  in  my  opinion,  knowl- 
edgeable and  frank.  In  reviewing  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  which 
covers  approximately  90  pages  of  part 
I  of  the  hearings — pages  171-260 — it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Dr.  Jaffe  demonstrated 
professional  talents  consistent  with  his 
position  as  well  as  patience,  respect,  and 
sound  reason  in  response  to  extensive 
questioning.  I  have  noted  the  compli- 
mentary remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  page  259  when  Dr. 
Jaffe  concluded  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  substan- 
tial benefits  of  this  legislation  should  not 
be  diluted  because  of  rivalries  between 
the  departments  of  Government,  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  or  other  such 
differences.  In  my  view,  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  constructive — and 
should  enable  us  to  meet  many  of  the 
challenges  created  by  the  prevalence  of 
drug  abuse.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
in  the  administration  of  programs  which 
are  here  authorized,  we  can  meet  many 
of  the  individual  problems  which  drug 
dependent  persons  are  experiencing,  and 
that  the  program  also  will  help  reduce 
the  trafficking  in  heroin  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  43, 
noes  64. 

TELLEB    VOTE    WITH    CUERKS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Teague  of  Texas,  Staggers,  Biag- 
Gi,  and  Nelsen. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  174.  noes 
196,  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 
[Ron  No.  23] 
[Recorded  Teller  Vote]     ' 
AYES — 174 


Ab«methy 

Cederberg 

Ooldwater 

Anderson, 

Chamberlain 

Gonzalez 

Calif. 

ChappeU 

Orasso 

Anderson, 

Clancy 

Green,  Greg. 

Tenn. 

Cleveland 

Green,  Pa. 

Andrews 

Collier 

Grlffln 

Archer 

Collins,  Tex. 

Gross 

Arends 

Colmer 

Grover 

Baker 

Cotter 

Haley 

Baring 

Crane 

Hammer- 

Belcher 

Curlin 

schmidt 

Bennett 

Daniel,  Va. 

Hanley 

Bergland 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Heckler,  llaas. 

BevUl 

Danlelson 

Henderson 

Blaggl 

Davis.  Oa. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Blester 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Boland 

de  la  Oarza 

HUIls 

Bray 

Delaney 

Hosmer 

Brinkley 

Denholm 

Hull 

BrookA 

Derwlnskl 

Hungate 

Broomfleld 

Dickinson 

Hunt 

Brotzman 

Donohue 

Ichord 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dom 

Johnson,  Calif 

Buchanan 

Dowdy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Diilskl 

Kazen 

Burke,  Mass. 

Duncan 

Kee 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Edmondaon 

King 

CabeU 

Fisher 

Landruxn 

Caffery 

Fountain 

Leggett 

Camp 

Frellnghuysen 

Lent 

Carney 

Fuqua 

Link 

Caaey,  Tez. 

Oaydoe 

Long,  I*. 

Long.  Md. 

Pike 

Slsk 

Lujan 

Poage 

Snyder 

McCloskey 

Price,  Tex. 

Spence 

McCormack 

Pucinskl 

Steed 

McCulloch 

Parcel! 

Stephens 

McDade 

QulUen 

Stratton 

McBwen 

BandaU 

Taylor 

McMillan 

Rarlck 

Teague,  Calif. 

Mahon 

Rlegle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Main  lard 

Roberta 

Thone 

Martin 

Roe 

UUman 

Mathlas.  CaUf. 

Roncallo 

Vander  Jagt 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Vlgorlto 

Mel  Cher 

Rostenkowskl 

Waggonner 

MUler.  Calif. 

Rousselot 

Waldie 

Miller,  Ohio 

Roybal 

Wampler 

Mlnshall 

Runnels 

Ware 

MIzell 

Ruth 

White 

Monagan 

St  Germain 

Whltten 

Montgomery 

Sandman 

WUliams 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sarbanea 

Winn 

Myers 

Saylor 

Wright 

Natcher 

Scherle 

Wydler 

Nichols 

Schmitz 

Young,  Fla. 

Patten 

Scott 

Young,  Tex. 

Perkins 

Sebellus 

Zlon 

Pettis 

Shrtver 

Zwach 

NOE&— 196 

Abbltt  Gallagher 

Abourezk  Garmatz 

Abzug  Glalmo 

Adams  Goodllng 

Addabbo  Gubser 

Anderson,  m.  Gude 

Anuunzio  Hall 

Ashbrook  Halpern 

Ashley  Hamilton 

Aspin  Hanna 

Badlllo  Harrington 

Barrett  Hastings 

Beglch  Hathaway 

Belts  Hawkins 

Bingham  Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Blackburn  Heinz 

Boggs  Helstoski 

Boiling  Hogan 

Bow  Holifleld 

Brademas  Howard 

Brasco  Hutchinson 

Brown,  Ohio  Jacobs 

Broyhill,  N.C.  Jarman 

Broyhlll,  Va.  Jonas 

Burllson,  Mo.  Jones,  Tenn. 

Burton  Karth 

Byrne,  Pa.  Kastenmeler 

Byron  Keating 

Carey,  N.Y.  Keith 

Carter  Kluczynskl 

Chisholm  Kuykendall 

Clausen,  Kyi 

Don  H.  Kyros 

Clawson,  Del  Landgrebe 

Collins,  lU.  Latta 

Conable  Lloyd 

Conte  McClory 

Conyers  McCIure 

Coughlln  McColllster 

Culver  McFall 

Davis,  Wis.  McKay 

Dellenback  McKevltt 

DeUums  McKlnney 

Dennla  Mallary 

Devlne  Matsunaga 

Diggs  Mayne 

Dlngell  MazzoU 

Dow  Meeds 

Downing  Metcalfe 

Drinan  Michel 

du  Pont  Mikva 

Eckhardt  Mills.  Md. 

Edwards,  Ala.  Mlnlsh 

Edwards.  CaUf.  Mink 

Ellberg  MitcheU 

Erlenborn  Moorhead 

Esch  Morgan 

Eahleman  Morse 

Fascell  Mosher 

Fish  Moss 

Flood  Murphy,  m. 

Foley  Nedzl 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Nelsen 

Forsythe  Nix 

Praser  Obey 

Prenzel  O'Neill 
Prey 

NOT  VOnNO— 61 


Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Shipley     \ 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggen 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Steiger,  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wto. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
S\illlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Terry 

Thomson,  Wto. 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehvirat 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 


Alexander 

AspinaU 

Bell 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CeUer 

Clark 


Clay 
Corman 
Dent 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 


Flowers 

Plynt 

Ford. 

WiUlamD. 
Pulton 
Oallflanakla 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
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Gray 

Lennon 

Rees 

OrilDths 

McDonald, 

Roy 

Hagan 

Mich. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Macdonald, 

Springer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Mass. 

Stuckey 

Harsba 

Madden 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Harvey 

Mann 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hays 

l^ls.  Ark. 

Tleman 

H6bert 

Mollohan 

Udall 

Horton 

O'Hara 

Wilson, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

O'Konskl 

Charles  H. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Passman 

Wolff 

Kemp 

PoweU 

Wylle 

Koch 

Pryor,  Ark. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  In 
order  to  express  a  view  which  I  trust 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  will 
carry  to  the  conference  on  this  bill. 
The  Senate-psissed  legislation  would 
grant  considerable  more  new  direct 
funding  to  States  and  localities  for  the 
actual  operation  of  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  centers  than  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  conferees  will 
reach  a  significantly  larger  figure  than 
provided  in  H.R.  12089  so  as  to  fulfill  the 
critical  need  for  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  on  a  local  level.  I  trust 
that  will  be  carried  by  the  chairman  and 
the  conferees  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  that 
I  am  sympathetic  toward  his  position 
but  as  the  gentleman  knows,  as  a  member 
of  the  conference,  I  am  dutybound  to  up- 
hold what  the  House  has  done  here.  Of 
course  in  all  conferences  we  have  to  have 
compromises.  I  do  not  know  what  is  go- 
ing to  come  out  of  that  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
promise will  be  closer  to  the  Senate  bill 
on  this  point. 

I  have  one  other  question  to  direct  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  the  chairman's 
reason  for  the  committee  not  including 
in  H.R.  12089  the  Senate-originated  pro- 
vision which  would  prohibit  any  public 
or  private  general  hospitals  presently  re- 
ceiving any  Federal  funding  from  refus- 
ing admission  or  treatment  of  drug-abus- 
ers  who  are  suffering  from  an  emergency 
medical  condition. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  that  is  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  It  is  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  As  I  stated  before,  the 
chairman  Is  sympathetic.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  conference  will  do,  but  as  I 
said,  we  are  dutybound  to  try  to  uphold 
what  the  House  has  done  here. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Yes.  but  I  trust  the 
conference  will  accept  this  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  Ume.  be- 
cause I  had  originally  intended  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  this  bill  and  was 


persuaded  not  to  by  the  sponsor  and 
other  members  of  the  committee.  It  has 
to  do  with  a  section  which  is  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill.  I  would  ask 
either  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  distinguished  sponsor  of  the  bill  to 
comment  in  connection  with  my  concern 
My  concern  is  this : 

The  House  bill  is  silent  on  the  whole 
matter  of  confidentiality.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  an  entire  title  on  confidenti- 
ality that  is  not  only  important  in  terms 
of  the  rights  of  the  addict,  but  in  terms 
of  the  potential  intake  that  the  program 
will  have.  One  of  the  defects  in  previ- 
ous programs  has  been  that  persons  who 
needed  help  have  been  reluctant  to  seek 
it,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  dis- 
closures they  made  to  the  treatment 
agency  would  be  tiu-ned  over  to  law-en- 
forcement agencies  or  to  others  to  their 
detriment.  I  am  hoping  that  when  this 
bill  is  considered  in  conference  the  House 
conferees  will  not  be  unsympathetic  to 
the  Senate  provision  and  will  find  agree- 
ment on  some  kind  of  provision  which 
will  protect  confidentiality  nationally  in 
the  Interest  of  protecting  civil  liberties, 
but  equally  important  in  the  interest  of 
the  success  of  the  treatment  programs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  that 
statement,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
as  I  have  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   (Mr.  Halpern)    that  I  certainly 
would  be  sjTnpathetic  to  this  approach. 
Confidentiality  of  research  patients  is 
In  the  basic  law,  but  I  would  be  sympa- 
thetic to  this  approach  that  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  in  keeping  these  affairs 
confidential.  But  I  would  be  sympathetic 
to  having  it  written  into  the  law,  if  we 
can  provide  safeguards  to  prevent  abuse. 
But  we  will  uphold  the  House  as  we 
pass  this  bill  and  there  will  be  compro- 
mises, but  I  do  not  know  what  they  are 
going  to  be. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Crime  Committee 
of  the  House  has  been  so  much  concerned 
about  heroin  addiction  to  the  rate  of 
crime  in  this  country — about  50  percent 
of  the  violent  crime  Is  attributable  to 
heroin  addiction  where  the  crimes  are 
committed  by  heroin  addicts  to  get  the 
money  to  ouy  the  expensive  heroin — that 
we  have  been  doing  what  we  could  to  de- 
velop a  research  and  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation program  that  would  effec- 
tively do  something  about  this  critical 
problem  In  the  country. 

We  found  out  that  only  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  was  being  spent  to  try  to  find 
a  drug  that  would  be  a  blockage  drug  or 
an  antagonistic  drug  to  heroin.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  29th  of  November,  all  of 
our  committee,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11927, 
proposing  that  we  authorize  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $50  million  a  year,  if  needed, 
in  order  to  expedite  in  every  way  possible 
an  effective  research  program. 

Methadone  is  the  best  drug  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time  and  it  Is  the 


most  generally  used  drug  in  the  treat- 
ment of  heroin  addicts.  But  it  Is  addictive 
and  it  is  fatal  to  some.  It  is  appropriate 
to  only  about  35  percent  of  the  addicts. 
Nobody  knows  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  continued  use  of  methadone  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Yet,  the  authorities 
say  if  you  are  going  to  use  methadone, 
you  have  to  use  it  for  the  rest  of  your  life 
if  you  are  not  going  to  fall  back  into 
heroin  addiction. 

So  we  can  see  the  importance  of  re- 
search in  this  field. 

Now  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  as  I  said, 
our  bill,  HJR.  11927.  would  authorize  $50 
million,  if  needed  by  the  authorities  to 
try  to  carry  out  an  effective  research  pro- 
gram to  find  such  a  drug. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  in  section  224  of 
your  biU,  you  have  an  authorization  of 
$20  million  for  this  purpose  to  try  to  find 
a  blockage  or  antagonistic  drug  and  if  I 
am  also  correctly  informed,  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  recently  there 
is  a  request  before  this  session  of  the 
Congress  for  $49  million  for  research  in 
the  narcotics  area. 

So  that  would  make  a  total  of  $69 
million  avaUable  If  the  authorities  see 
fit  to  employ  that  much  and  can  wisely 
use  that  amoimt  for  research  in  this 
critical  field. 
Am  I  right  about  that? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question? 

Our  committee  has  also  found  that 
the  drug  industry  in  this  country  has 
been  doing  relatively  little  in  this  kind 
of  research  and  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  additional  help  our  country  could 
give  would  be  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
arrangements  including  grants  to  drug 
companies  to  carry  on  particular  re- 
search in  respect  to  promising  drugs  In 
this  field. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  au- 
thority would  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
drug  abuse  prevention  agency  or  the 
NIH  or  the  appropriate  Government  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts  including 
the  making  of  a  grant  in  such  amoimt 
as  they  would  deem  appropriate  with  the 
individual  drug  houses  carrying  on  re- 
search that  they  want  to  carry  on  with 
the  understanding  that  if  a  drug  house 
makes  a  profit  out  of  the  drug  that  the 
first  profit  they  will  derive  will  go  to  re- 
imburse the  Government  for  any  grants 
that  might  be  made  available  to  them 
imder  section  224? 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pepper 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
believe  that  the  Director  should  go  as 
far  as  he  can  under  the  law  to  stimulate 
and  bring  about  research  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  one  other  question.  A  little  bit 
ago  the  House  passed  two  bills  that  came 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  were 
presented  to  the  House  by  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
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which  spelled  out  a  large  number  of 
things  that  could  be  done  for  prisoners 
who  were  heroin  addicts  in  Federal  and 
State  prisons  in  an  effort  to  get  them 
off  heroin  and  back  to  normal  living. 
Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  compara- 
ble authority,  comparable  assistance, 
such  as  job  training,  finding  housing,  if 
necesary,  giving  medical  assistance,  if 
needed — that  comparable  aid,  compara- 
ble assistance  could  be  given  under  this 
bill  in  the  commimity  health  centers  to 
heroin  addicts  under  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  provided  for  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  I  would  say 
that  existing  law  is  broad  enough  in  the 
authorities  it  contains  to  cover  all  the 
programs  to  which  he  refers,  as  well  as 
many  others.  And  the  Director  is  given 
authority  to  fund  further  approaches, 
out  of  his  incentive  fimd,  if  he  finds 
merit  in  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee a  couple  of  questions.  Does  this  bill 
authorize  the  Director  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  pay  foreign  farmers  for 
the  nonproduction  of  opium  poppies? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized imder  this  act  can  be  used  for  that 
purpose;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  two  or  three 
places  in  the  bill  that  there  are  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  audit  and /or  examine  books  and 
records  of  expenditures,  but  in  each  in- 
stance that  I  have  seen  that  authority  is 
limited  to  grants.  Can  the  Comptroller 
General  audit  and  examine  all  expendi- 
tui-es  authorized  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  he  can,  as  I  am 
sure  he  can  do  so  with  all  agencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  authority  goes  be- 
yond grants ;  it  goes  to  anything? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  I  am  sure  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DErVTNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  one 
moment  to  direct  a  question  to  either  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
or  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  in  order  to  clarify  the 
legislative  hlstory^.- 1  invite  attention  to 
page  7  of  the  bill,  section  210.  in  which  It 
is  stated: 

. . .  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency, 
organization,  or  Institution,  and  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  Institution,  or  with  any  Individual. 

I  ask  whether  the  Director  would  have 
the  authority  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
agreement  with  any  agency  such  as  some 
splinter  group  from  a  community  ac- 


tion organization,  from  poverty  organi- 
zations, from  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  Chicago  Seven,  the 
Black  Panthers,  or  from  any  number 
of  groups  that  could  make  application 
and  declare  themselves  as  a  drug  abuse 
center  and  get  the  grant.  I  think  we 
should  make  this  quite  clear  at  this  time 
before  we  pass  the  bill  with  section  210 
included. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  I  can  say.  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman.  Is  what  the  lan- 
giiage  of  the  bill  states: 

In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions  under 
thU  title- 
That  goes  back  to  what  his  functions  are. 
There  is  no  law  that  I  know  which  would 
limit  him  as  to  whom  he  may  make  grants 
or  contracts,  unless  the  organization 
were  unlawful,  or  one  which  the  Justice 
Department  would  say  was  unlawful  for 
him  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  language  is  vastly  broad, 
and  if  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  had  authority  such 
as  this,  a  number  of  our  Members  would 
be  hollering  to  high  heaven.  I  think  we 
should  consider  striking  this  section,  but 
since  it  is  so  late  in  the  debate  perhaps 
it  can  be  considered  and  limited  or  elimi- 
nated in  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordmgly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Fraser,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12089)  to  establish  a  Special  Ac- 
tion OfiBce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  against  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  792, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
I>assage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  380,  nays  0,  not  voting  51.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  24] 
YRAS— 380 


Abernethy 

Archer 

Bergland 

Abourezk 

Arends 

Betts 

Abzug 

Ashbrook 

BevUl 

Adams 

Ashley 

BlaggI 

Addabbo 

Aspln 

Blester 

Anderson, 

BadlUo 

Bingham 

Calif. 

Baker 

Blackburn 

Anderson,  111. 

Baring 

Blanton 

Anderson, 

Barrett 

Boggs 

Tenn. 

Beglch 

Boland 

Andrews 

Belcher 

Boiling 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Bow 

Brademas 

Green,  Pa, 

Monagan 

Brasco 

GrlfBn 

Montgomery 

Brlnkley 

Gross 

Moorhead 

Brooks 

Grover 

Morgan 

Broomfleld 

Gubser 

Morse 

Brotzman 

Gude 

Mosher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hagan 

Moss 

Brown,  Ohio 

Haley 

Murphy,  ni. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hall 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Hal  pern 

Myers 

Buchanan 

Hamilton 

Natcher 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hammer- 

Nedzi 

Burke,  Mass. 

schmldt 

Nelsen 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hanley 

Nichols 

Eurllson,  Mo. 

Banna 

Nix 

Burton 

Harrington 

Obey 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hastings 

O'NeUl 

Byron 

Hathaway 

Patman 

Cabell 

Hawkins 

Patten 

Caffery 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Pelly 

Camp 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pepper 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Heinz 

Perkins 

Carney 

Helstoskl 

Pettis 

Carter 

Henderson 

Peyser 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Pickle 

Cederberg 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Pike 

Chamberlain 

HUlls 

Plrnle 

Chappell 

Hogan 

Poage 

Chlsholm 

Hollfield 

Podell 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Pofl 

Clark 

Howard 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Clawscn,  Del 

Hull 

Price,  ni. 

Cleveland 

Hungate 

Price,  Tex. 

Collier 

Hunt 

Fucinski 

CoUlns,  111. 

Hutchinson 

Pur  cell 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Quie 

Colmer 

Jacobs 

Quillen 

Conable 

Jarman 

Railsback 

Conte 

Jchnson,  Calif 

Randall 

Conyers 

Jona.s 

Rangel 

Cotter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rarlck 

Coughlln 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Reld 

Crane 

Karth 

Reuss 

Culver 

Kastenmeler 

Rhodes 

Curlln 

Kazen 

Rlegle_ — 

Roberts   / 

Daniel,  Va.      . 

Keating 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kee 

Robinson,  Va. 

Danlelson 

Keith 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kemp 

Rodino 

Davis,  S.C. 

King 

Roe 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kluczynskl 

Rogers 

de  la  Garza 

KuykendaU 

Roncallo 

Delaney 

Kyi 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Dellenback 

Kyros 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dellums 

Landgrebe 

Rosenthal 

Denholm 

Landrum 

Rostenkowskl 

Dennis 

Latta 

Roush 

Derwlnskl 

Leggett 

Rousselot 

Devlne 

Lent 

Roy 

Dickinson 

Link 

Roybal 

Dlggs 

Lloyd 

Runnels 

Dtngell 

Long,  La. 

Ruppe 

Donohue 

Long,  Md. 

Ruth 

Dorn 

Lujan 

Ryan 

Dow 

McClory 

St  Germain 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Sandman 

Downing 

McClure 

Sarbanes 

Drlnan 

McCollister 

Satterfleld 

Dulskl 

McCormack 

Saylor 

Duncan 

McCulloch 

Scherle 

du  Pont 

McDade 

Scheuer 

Eckhardt 

McDonald, 

Schmitz 

Edmondson 

Mich. 

Schneebelt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Schwengel 

Edwards,  Calif 

McFall 

Scott 

Ellberg 

McKay 

Sebellus 

Erienbom 

McKevltt 

Seiberllng 

Esch 

McKlnney 

Shipley 

E.'^hleman 

McMillan 

Sboup 

PasceU 

Macdonald, 

Sh  river 

Fish 

Mass. 

Sikes 

Fisher 

Mehon 

Sisk 

Flood 

MalUiard 

Skubltz 

Foley 

Mallary 

Slack 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Martin 

Smith,  Calif 

Ford. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

WUllam  D. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Snyder 

Forsythe 

Matsunaga 

Spence 

Fountain 

Mayne 

Springer 

Fraser 

Mazzcli 

Staggers 

Prellnghuysen 

Meeds 

Stanton. 

Frenzel 

Melcher 

James  V. 

Prey 

Metcalfe 

Steed 

Puqua 

Michel 

Steele 

Gallagher 

MlkvR 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Garmatz 

Millor.  Cnllf. 
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Teague,  Calif.     Waldle                Winn  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  12089,  as          (B)  the  Impanelment  of  grand  Juries: 
Teague,  Tex.      Wampler            Wright  passed,  as  follows:                                                          (C)  programs  or  activities  Involving  inter- 
Terry                   Ware                    Wyatt  Title  I,  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy;  national  narcotics  control-  and 
Thompson.  N.J.  Whalen               ^l^Z,  Definitions                                                                      (D)  the  detection  and  suppression  of  lUlclt 
Thomson,  WU.  Whalley              Wyman  ^^^   ^    ^^^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^jg^   j^^   ^^^  ^^^  supplies. 

Tler^n                Whltehurst          Matron  ■^''rSt?/^7*r?t*h»^  a,,-.^^,-.^                                                TTTLE  n-^PECLAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR 

unman                 Whitten               Young.  Fla.  Title  m.  Other  Agencies.                                                          DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION        " 

VanDeerlln        Wldnall               Young,  Tex.  TITLE    I— FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION  rx^.p—T, 

Vander  Jagt        Wiggins               Zablockl  ^„  ,»^,  ,„.„    ^,™.^,.„™^^»,„  ^./kaittb                                                       Sectiom 

VaSlk                  Williams             Zion  OP  POLICY;  DEFINITIONS  X.  General  Provisions... 201 

Veysey                 Wilson,  Bob        Zwacb  gee.  2.  Functions  of  the  Director 221 

Vigorlto              Wilson,  101.  Congressional  findings.  8.  Advisory  Council _ 251 

Waggonner            Charles  H.  102.  Declaration  of  national  policy.                                Chapter  1.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

NAYS— 0  103.  Definitions.  ^^ 

NOT  VOTING-51  *  ^^  Congressional  findings.  aoi."  Citation  as  the  Special  Action  Office  for 

Abbltt                Flowers              Madden  .   ^^  Congress  makes  the  following  find-                 f„  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act 

Alexander           Flynt                   Mann  »"K-                                      ,j,     .             .       .     4.v.  ^02.  Establishment  of  Office. 

Asoinall              Pulton                 Mills.  Ark.  (1)  Drug  abuse  Is  raplcUy  Increasing  In  the  203.  Appointment  of  Director 

Beii                     Galifianakls       O'Hara  United  States  and  now  afflicts  urban,  subur-  204.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director 

Blatnlk              Gettys                O'Konskl  ban,  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  OQS   Annnintm^nt  ^f  iZ^itll^l^,      I' 

Bray                    Gray                    Passrnan  (2)    Drug  abuse,  especially  heroin  addle-  2O6   Deleeatimf           Assistant  Directors. 

Byrnes,  Wis.       Griffiths              Po'^^".,^  tlon,  substantially  contributes  to  crime.  207    offirfr^  nnA  »,,,r,i«.,««^ 

r-oiipr                   Hansen,  Idaho    Pryor,  Ark.  ,  '    __         .        ',           ^-j           1.         .  ^^'-  omcers  ana  employees. 

aaSen,             Sen',  Wash.  Rees  (^)  ^Itf^^TL^^^^  hlrSn^nnf  n^"  2°«-  E'^P^oy'^ent  of  experts  and  consultants. 

DonH.            Harsha               Smith.  Iowa  fllcts  Increasing  pain  and  hardship  on  Indl-  209.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services 

Clay                     Harvey                 Stanton.  vlduals,  famUles,  and  communities  and  un-  21O.  Grants  and  contracts                      oervjces. 

Corman               Hays                        J.William  dermlnes  our  Institutions.  211.  Acting  Director  and  Deoutv  Director 

Dent                  Hubert               Stuckey  (4)  The  success  of  Federal  drug  abuse  pro-  212   com^^nZ^nr^  r^r^F^ll  ^.     t^, 

Dwyer                 Horton                Thompson,  Ga.  granis  and  activities  requires  a  recognition                ^^^^rA^i.S^t^J^.J^^'''''^  ^^' 

Edwards,  La.       Johnson  Pa.       Udall  that  education,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  re-  213    Stlt^torv  ren^^m.^ti^^^";^ 

Evans,  Colo.        Jones,  Ala.           Wolff  ._»_„>,    t.oir^ir^^   »,,h  i^.^  l.^f»..»om..n<-  o«fU^.               statutory  requirements  unaffected. 

Evl^,  Tenn.      Koch                  Wylle  search  training,  and  law  enforcement  efforts  214.  Termination  of  authority. 

Plndley               Lennon  ""!i?^       „\.                 .     »  _^     ^     o*  *  215.  Appropriations  authorized. 

(5)    The  effectiveness  of  efforts  by  State  ,  „.,    vT.    f' 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  and  local  governments  and  by  the  Federal  '  •'"^-  citation  as  the  Special  Action  Office  for 

yrhe    Clerk    announced   the    following  Government  to  control  and  treat  drug  abuse         ,_  ,    J^^^  Abuse  Prevention  Act. 

nairs-  i»  the  United  States  has  been  hampered  by  ^.  ^^i?J"^®  "^^  °^  c'^*<*  ^  <^e  -Special  Ac- 

«-  \»o.,r,  with  Mr   T>,omnson  of  OeoHria  a   lack   of   coordination   among   the   States.  *'°°  <^®"=e  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act". 

^■^^JS^^CI^  between   States   and   localities,   among   the  §  202.  Establishment  of  Office. 

Mr'  iSnt  \rithlj&    Johnson  of  Pennsyl-  Federal  Government,  States,  and  localities.         There  is  established  In  the  Executive  Office 

^~V  """  and  throughout  the  Federal  establishment.  of  the  President  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 

^  M,TPTTir.B  nf  TPTinassee  with  Mr  BeU  (8)  Control  of  drug  abuse  requires  the  de-  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 

\xt  wTm^th  Mr  ^^11  velopment  of  a  comprehensive  coordinated  tlon  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 

»7  ■  wAhZi^withMr  Brav'  long-term  Federal  strategy  that  encompasses  the  "Office") .  The  establishment  of  the  Office 

»?;■  xftr^  «f  Arkftnk^  with  Mr  Bvmes  of  '^oth  effective  law  enforcement  against   U-  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  shall 

wi    AnVitr        '^^^■"^^  *""  ""•  "''^  legal  drug  traffic  and  effective  health  pro-  not  be  construed  as  affecting  access  by  the 

T^  r?«m.r  witvi  Mr  Horton  grams  to  rehabUltate  victims  of  drug  abuse.  Congress  or  conunittees  of  either  House,  (1) 

M^'  E^a^  of  Co^r^o  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  (')    The   Increasing   rate   of   drug   abuse  to  Information,  documents,  and  studies  In 

Til  >f'                   ^oiorauo  wiwi  «u.  a,xx^^  constitutes  a  serious  and  continuing  threat  the  possession  of,  or  conducted  by.  the  Office. 

M°  Passman  with  Mr  O'Konskl  *°  national  health  and  welfare,  requiring  an  or  (2)  to  personnel  of  the  Office. 

is^  Bl^^wlth  Mr  Harsha          *  Immediate  and  effective  response  on  the  part  §  203.  Appointment  of  Director. 

Mr"  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Harvey.  of  the  Federal  Government.                                         There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  a 

Mrs   Griffiths  vidth  Mrs.  Dwyer.  I  102.  Declaration  of  national  policy.  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presl- 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  J.  WUllam  Stanton.  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Plndley.  •^ct  to  focus  the  resources  of  the  Federal  §  204.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  FtUton  with  Mr.  Wylle.  Government  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  drug         There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy  Dlrec- 

Mr.  Abbltt  vidth  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing-  abuse  to  slgnlficanUy  reduce  the  Incidence  tor  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 

ton.  °'  **"^8  addiction  and  drug  abuse  In  the  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Wolff.  United  States  within  the  shortest  practicable  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  act  as  Dl- 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas.  period  of  time,  and  to  develop  a  comprehen-  rector  during  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Flow-  slve  coordinated  long-term  Federal  strategy  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 

ers.  *o  combat  drug  abuse.  office  of  the  Director. 

Mr.  Galifianakls  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  5  103.  Defimtlons.  j  205.  Appointment  of  Assistant  Directors. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Lennon.  (a)   The  definitions  set  forth  In  this  sec-         There  shall  be  In  the  Office  not  to  exceed 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Gettys.  tlon  apply  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  six  Assistant  Directors  appointed  by  the  Dl- 

_              ,^     ^  X,           .                                 J  (b)    The    term    "drug    abuse    prevention  rector 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  function"  means  any  program  or  acuvlty  re-  ^  „_„  '.     „.,  „ 

as  above  recorded.  latlng   to   drug   abuse   education,   training  ^  unleisSfl^ly  prohibited  by  law,  the 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  research,  and  ^^^^^  ^^  wUhou?  belnel^lleved  of  his 

table.  f^^'^rL'^^rJ^t^n   w^oJ^^nSm^';  ^O^lbUlty!  ^r^O^  ^y^Of  his  f^ctloill 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro-  Sf,  £^ar?i,e"ffiT/S.gTr^c  Se"e"!  -   ^^T'   °'„,«^r^1,T   "'h^*^   ^°^T 

visions  of  House  Resolution  792.  the  Com-  tlon  funrtlons,  or  is  unrelat*^  to  drugs.  The  "^fo^g^-  °^  Y»tl»  ^^f  ^l?  o'- such  persons  In, 

mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com-  term  does  not  include  any  function  defined  desimfte                                     "        °^^ 

merce  is  discharged  from  further  con-  m  subsection  (c)  as  a  "drug  traffic  preven-       „.r^_,_            ^         , 

Sideratlon  of  the  bill  (S.  2097)   to  estab-  ""/^  ,^*="°''"- ..^        ,„                „       ,                  -^^eD^^tor  mavTmnloTardnrescrlbe  the 

...           _       ,,.!.,         ^«,        M       T-. (c)  The  term,  "drug  traffic  prevention  func-          ine  uirecior  may  employ  ana  prescrioe  tne 

lish   a   Special    Action   Office   for  Drug  ^jq^,;  means—  functions  of  such  officers  and  employees,  in- 

Abuse  Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  (i)    the  conduct  of   formal   or  informal  eluding  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  perform 

resources    of    the    Nation    against    the  diplomatic  or  international  negotiations  at  the  functions  vested  In  him.  At  the  discretion 

problem  Of  drug  abuse.  any    level,    whether    with    foreign    govern-  of  the  Director,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 

TVio  r-iorV  T-oQrt  tvio  tifio  nf  the  Qonote  ments.  Other  foreign  governmental  or  non-  Office  may  be  allowed  and  paid  travel  ex- 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate  governmental  persons  or  organizations  of  any  penses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 

bill.  kind,  or  any  international  organization  of  ence.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  authorized  by 

MOTION  BT  VK.  STAGGERS  any  kind,  relating  to  traffic  (whether  licit  or  section  6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  miclt)    in  drugs  subject  to  abuse,  or  any  individuals  employed  intermittently. 

a  motion                                                 '  measures  to  control  or  curb  such  traffic:  or  |  208.  Employment  of  ejperts  and  consul- 

'TV.    m     b.    aaA    a  t  ^^n      •  ^^^  any  Of  the  foUowlng  law  er^orcement                     tants. 

1  ne  CierK  reaa  as  lOllOWS .  activities  or  proceedings:                                            The     Director    may    obtain     services     as 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  (A)   the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of  authorized  by  section  S109  of  title  6  of  the 

the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2097  and  Insert  In  drug  offenses;  United  Stotes  Code,  at  rates  not  to  «scee<l 
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the  rate  In  effect  for  OS-18  of  tbe  General 
SchediUe,  and  without  regard  to  any  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  days  or  the  period 
of  such  service,  except  that,  at  any  one  time, 
not  more  than  fifteen  Individuals  may  be 
employed  without  regard  to  such  limitation. 
f  209.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  accept  and 
employ  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  or  any  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention 
function,  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (81 
vac  666(b)). 

{210.  Orants  and  contracts. 

(a)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  title,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution, 
and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  Institution,  or  with  any 
Individual. 

(b)  To  the  extent  he  deems  It  appropriate, 
the  Director  may  require  the  recipients  of 
a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section  to 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  f<* 
carrying  out  tbe  program  and  activity  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section,  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of  grants 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way 
Of  reimbursements,  and  In  siich  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Director  may 
determine. 

(d)  Any  Federal  department  or  agency 
may  enter  Into  grant  or  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  the  Director  and,  pursuant  to 
such  a  grant  or  contractual  arrangement, 
may  exercise  any  authority  tojuse  any  per- 
sonnel or  facilities  which  wopld  otherwise 
be  available  to  such  department  or  agency 
for  the  performance  by  It  of  Its  authorized 
functions. 
i  211.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Directed. 

The  President  may  authorize  any  person 
who  Inmiedlately  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  held  a  position  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  act  as  the 
Director  or  Deputy  Director  until  the  posi- 
tion In  question  Is  for  tbe  first  time  filled 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  at 
by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  President  may  authorize  any  such 
person  to  receive  the  compensation  attached 
to  the  office  In  respect  of  which  he  serves. 
Such  compensation.  If  authorized,  shall  be 
In  lieu  of  but  not  In  addition  to  other  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  to  which 
such  person  may  be  entitled. 
I  212.  Compensation  of  Director,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, and  Assistant  Directors. 

(a)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(21)  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following : 

"(95)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention." 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(131)    Assistant  Directors,  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention    (6)." 
S  213.  Statutory  requirements  unaffected. 

Except  as  authorized  in  section  226, 
nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  permits  the 
Director  or  any  other  Federal  officer  to  waive 
or  disregard  any  limitation  or  requirement. 
Including  standards,  criteria,  or  cost-sharing 
-formulas,  prescribed  by  law  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  program  or  activity.  Except  with 
resi)ect  to  the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  or  the  authority  of 


the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
respect  to  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans. 
J  214.  Termination  of  authority. 

The  authority  of  the  Director  under  chap- 
ter 2  and  the  authority  of  the  Coiukcll  under 
chapter  3  terminate  on  June  30,  1974. 
:  215.  Appropriations  authorized. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  for  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  223,  224,  and  225,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1972;  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  223,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000  for  each  of  tl^e 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June 
30,  1974. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  section  224,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1974. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  225,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973.  and  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

Chapter  2.— FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR 
Sec. 

221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 

222.  Funding  authority. 

223.  Special  Fund. 

224.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 

development. 

225.  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center. 

226.  Single  Federal  share  requirement. 

227.  Recommendations  regarding  drug  traf- 

fic prevention  functions. 

228.  Resolution  of  certain  confilcts. 

229.  Liaison  with  respect  to  drug  traffic  pre- 

vention. 

230.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 

agencies. 

231.  Reorganization  authority. 

232.  Management  oversight  review. 

233.  Federal  drug  council  authorized. 

234.  Consultation  with  respect  to  personnel 

policies. 

235.  International  negotiations. 

236.  Annual  report. 

§  221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 

(a)  The  Director  shall  provide  overall 
planning  and  policy  and  establish  objectives 
and  priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention fimctions.  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  assiu-lng  the  ef- 
fectuation of  the  planning  and  policy  and 
the  achievement  of  the  objectives  and  pri- 
orities provided  or  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall 

(1)  review  the  regulations,  guidelines,  re- 
quirements, criteria,  and  procedures  of  oper- 
ating agencies  In  terms  of  their  consistency 
with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objectives 
he  establishes,  and  assist  such  agencies  In 
making  such  additions  thereto  Or  changes 
therein  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(2)  recommend  changes  In  organization, 
management,  and  personnel,  which  he  deems 
advisable  to  Implement  the  policies,  priori- 
ties, and  objectives  he  establishes; 

(3)  review  related  Federal  legislation  in 
the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
providing  for  medical  treatment  or  assist- 
ance, vocational  training,  or  other  rehabili- 
tative services  and,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  assure  that  the  respective 
administering  agencies  construe  drug  abuse 
as  a  health  problem; 

(4)  conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
evaluations  and  studies  of  the  performance 
and  results  achieved  by  federal  drug  abuse 


prevention  fimctions,  and  of  the  prospective 
performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  ac- 
tivities supplementary  to  or  In  lieu  of  those 
currently  being  administered; 

(6)  require  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged in  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions to  submit  such  information  and  reports 
with  respect  thereto  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  such  departments  and 
agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Ettrector  such 
information  and  reports  as  the  Director  may 
reasonably  require;  and 

(6)  develop  Improved  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  In  the  United  States. 


§  222.  Funding  authority. 

In  implementation  of  this  authority  under 
section  221,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized 

(1)  to  review  and  as  he  deems  necessary 
modify  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions, 

(A)  Implementation  plans  for  any  Fed- 
eral program,  and 

(B)  the  budget  requests  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  applicable  appropriation  Acts,  to  make 
funds  available  from  appropriations  to  Fed- 
eral departmenta  and  agencies  to  conduct 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 
S  223.  Special  Fund. 

(a)  There  is  established  a  Special  Fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  in  order  to  provide  additional 
incentives  to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  develop  more  effective  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions  and  to  give  the  Director 
the  fiexibllity  to  encourage,  and  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to,  the  development 
of  promising  programs  and  approaches. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  sums  appropriated  to  the 
fund  may  be  utilized  only  after  their  trans- 
fer, upon  the  order  of  the  Director  and  at  his 
discretion,  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (other  than  the  Office)  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of 

(1)  developing  or  demonstrating  promising 
new  concepts  or  methods  in  respect  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions;  or 

(2)  supplementing  or  expanding  existing 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions  which  the 
Director  finds  to  be  exceptionally  effective  or 
for  which  he  finds  there  exists  exceptional 
need. 

(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centiun  of  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  to  the  Fnud  may 
be  expended  by  the  Director  through  the 
Office  to  develop  and  demonstrate  promising 
new  concepts  or  methods  in  respect  of  drug 
abiise  prevention  functions. 

S  224.  E^ncouragement  of  certain  research  and 
development. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  section 
221,  the  Director  shall  encourage  and  pro- 
mote (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise)  ex- 
panded research  programs  to  create,  develc^, 
and  test 

(1)  nonaddlctive  synthetic  analgesics  to 
replace  oplvun  and  Its  derivatives  In  medi- 
cal use; 

(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddlctive  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addiction; 
and 

(3)  detoxification  agents  which,  when  ad- 
admlnistered,  will  ease  the  physical  effects 
of  withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 
In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,,  clinical  research  facilities. 
S  226.  National  Drug  Ab\ise  Training  Center 

(a)  The  Director  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Training  Center  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Center")  to  develop,  conduct,  and  support 
a  full  range  of  training  programs  relating  to 
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drug  abuse  prevention  functions.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  consult  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  regarding 
the  general  policies  of  the  Center.  The  Direc- 
tor may  operate  the  Center  initially,  but  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  the  op- 
eration thereof  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  not  later  than  the  date  spe- 
cified In  section  214. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  conduct  or  arrange 
for  training  programs,  seminars,  meetings, 
conferences,  and  other  related  activities.  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  training  and  edu- 
cational matertEiLs  for  use  by  others. 

(c)  The  services  and  facilities  of  the  Center 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  be  available  to  (1) 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  officials 
and  their  respective  staffs,  (2)  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel,  and  educators,  and 
(3)  other  persons.  Including  drug  dependent 
persons,  requiring  training  or  education  In 
drug  abuse  prevention. 

i  226.  Single  Federal  share  requirement. 

Where  funds  are  made  available  by  more 
than  one  Federal  department  okagency  to  be 
used  by  an  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
dividual to  carry  out  a  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion function,  a  single  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirement may  be  established  according  to 
the  proportion  jf  funds  advanced  by  each 
Federal  agency,  and  the  Director  may  order 
any  such  agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant 
or  contract  requirement  as  established  in 
the  regulations  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirement  of  the  other  Federal 
agency  or  which  the  other  Federal  agency 
does  not  impose. 

!  227.  Recommendations      regarding      drug 
traffic  prevention  functions. 

The  Director  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  in  connection  with  any 
Federal  drug  traffic  prevention  function,  and 
shall  consult  witn  and  be  consulted  by  all  re- 
sponsible Federal  departments  and  agencies 
regarding  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objec- 
tives of  such  fimctions. 
{  228.    Resolution  of  certain  confilcts. 

If  the  Director  determines  in  writing  that 
the  manner  in  which  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  conducting  any  drug 
abuse  prevention  function  or  drug  traffic 
prevention  function  substantially  impairs 
the  effective  conduct  of  any  other  such  func- 
tion, he  shall  submit  in  writing  his  findings 
and  determinations  to  the  President,  who 
may  direct  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
in  question  to  conduct  the  function  there- 
after under  such  policy  guidelines  as  the 
President  may  specify  to  eliminate  the  Im- 
pairment. 

J  229.    Liaison  with  respect  to  drug  traffic 
prevention. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office 
shall  maintain  communication  and  liaison 
with  respect  to  all  drug  traffic  prevention 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  230.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies. 

(a)  The  Director  shall 

(1)  coordinate  or  assure  coordination  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions 
with  such  functions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
eriunents;  and 

(2)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  Individuals  seek- 
ing drug  abuse  information  and  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
ing advice  and  consultation  relating  to  lo- 
cal programs,  technical  and  professional  as- 
sistance, and,  where  deemed  necessary,  use 
of  task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  per- 
sons assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local 
governments — to  analyze  and  Identify  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  In 
tbe  development  of  plans  and  programs  to 
meet  the  problems  so  Identified; 


(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Director  shall  designate,  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of  In- 
dlvidvials  Incvirred  in  connection  with  their 
Iiartlclpatlon  in  such  conferences; 

(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  programs 
and  activities;  and 

(4)  promote  the  promvilgation  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  of  grant  or 
contract  applications  for  drug  abuse  control 
and  treatment  proposals  submitted  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions. Institutions,  and  individuals. 

(c)  In  Implementation  of  his  authority  \m- 
der  subsection  (b)  (1),  the  Director  may 

(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  request  the  assignment,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  of  any  individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
engaged  In  any  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tion to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force;  except  that  no  such  person  shall  be 
so  assigned  during  any  one  fiscal  year  for 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  nmety  days  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  with  respect 
to  which  he  was  so  employed  prior  to  such 
assignment; 

(2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
fice to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force  or  to  coordinate  management  of  such 
task  forces;  and 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces. 

i  231.  Reorganization  authority. 

If  the  President  finds,  after  investigation 
by  the  Director,  that  a  reorganization  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  amy  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  function  Is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  sections  902 
to  913  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 
S  232.  Management   oversight   review. 

The  Director  may,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year, 
provide  for  the  exercise  or  performance  of  a 
management  oversight  review  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  any  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function.  Such  review  may  be  con- 
ducted by  an  officer  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  other  than  the  department 
or  agency  conducting  such  function.  The  of- 
ficer shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the 
Director  concerning  his  findings. 
i  233.  Federal  drug  council  authorized. 

To  promote  the  purixjses  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  convene,  at  his  discretion,  a 
council  of  officials  representative  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  Including  Intel- 
ligence agencies,  responsible  for  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions  or  Federal  drug 
traffic  prevention  functions. 

I  234.  Consultation  with  respect  to  person- 
nel policies. 

The  Director  shall  advise  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  appropriate  policies  and  services 
for  the  control  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
among  Federal  civilian  employees,  assuring 
optimal  use  of  existing  resources.  The  Di- 
rector shall  promote  similar  drug  abuse  con- 
trol and  treatment  services  in  State  and  local 
governments  and  shall  actively  encourage 
labor  and  management  to  develop  such  serv- 
ices In  private  industry. 
{  235.  International  negotiations. 

The  President  may  designate  the  Director 
to  represent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  discussions  and  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  drug  abvise  prevention,  drug  traffic 
prevention,  or  both. 


I  236.  Annual  report. 

The  Director  shall  submit  to  tbe  President 
and  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1  of  each 
year  which  begins  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  a  written  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Office.  The  report  shall  specify  the  ob- 
jectives, activities,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Office,  and  shall  contain  an  accounting 
of  funds  expended  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Chapter  3.— ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Sec. 

251.  Establishment  of  Council. 

252.  Membership  of  the  CouncU. 

253.  Chairman;  meetings. 

254.  Compensation  and  expenses. 

255.  Functions  of  the  Council. 

{  251.  Establishment  of  Council. 

There  is  established  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (herein- 
after in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Coun- 
cil") which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members. 
{  252.  Membership  of  the  Council. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or 
their  respective  designees,  shall  be  members 
of  the  Council  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  remalnmg  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
shall  serve  at  his  pleaswe.  Appointments 
shall  be  made  from  persons  who  by  virtue  of 
their  education,  training,  or  experience  are 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Of  tbe  members  so  ap- 
pointed, four  shall  be  officials  of  State  or  local 
governments  or  governmental  agencies  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions. 

i  253.  Chairman;  meetings. 

The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year. 
i  254.  Comptensation  and  expenses. 

Members  of  the  Council  (other  than  mem- 
bers  who  are  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States)  shall,  whUe  serving 
on  business  of  the  CouncU,  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  i>er  diem  allowance  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Each  member  of  the  CouncU,  whUe 
so  serving  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  may  be  aUowed  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

i  255.  Functions  of  the  Coimell. 

(a)  The  CouncU  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director  with 
respect  to  overall  planning  and  policy  and 
the  objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

(b)  The  CouncU  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of,  or  need  for,  any  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions  which  are  or  in  Its  judg- 
ment should  be  conducted  by  or  with  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government. 

TITLE  HI — OTHER  AGENCIES 

Sec. 

301.  Community  mental  health  centers. 

302.  Public  Health  Service  faculties. 

303.  State  plan  requirements. 

304.  Drug  abuse  prevention  function  appro- 

priations. 

305.  Planning  grants. 

306.  Authorization  of  appropriations  for  spe- 

cial projects. 
I  301.  Community  mental  health  centers. 

Section  221  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688a)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(c)  If  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  a  community  mental  health 
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center  Is  made  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30, 1972,  and — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is 
feasible  for  such  center  to  provide  a  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug 
addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug  abiise 
and  other  drug  dependence  problems  resid- 
ing In  the  area  served  by  the  center  and 
that  the  need  for  such  a  program  in  that 
area  Is  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  warrant 
the  provision  of  such  a  program  by  the 
center,  such  application  may  not  be  approved 
unless  It  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
center  will  provide  such  program  in  such 
fiscal  year;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  Is 
feasible  for  the  center  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  drug  addicts  and  other 
persons  with  drug  abuse  and  other  drug  de- 
pendence problems  who  are  In  the  area  served 
by  the  center,  such  application  may  not  be 
approved  unless  It  contains  or  Is  supported 
by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  center  will  enter  Into  agreements 
with  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  agreements  the  cen- 
ter may  be  used  (to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable)  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  (if  any)  provided  by  such  depart- 
ments or  agencies. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
part  to  assist  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated (60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974." 
i  302.  Public  Health  Service  facilities. 

(a)  Section  341(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  257(a) )  (relating  to 
care  and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
other  drug  abusers)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  in  each  hospital  and 
other  appropriate  medical  facility  of  the 
Service  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons 
with  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  prob- 
lems who  are  in  the  area  served  by  such  hos- 
pital or  other  facility;  except  that  the  re- 
quirement of  this  sentence  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  such  hospital  or  other 
facility  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  Is  not  suflSclent  need 
for  such  a  program  In  such  hospital  or  other 
faculty." 

(b)  Section  341  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Bubeection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
mente  with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  under  which  agreements 
hospitals  and  other  appropriate  medical  fa- 
culties of  the  Service  may  be  used  In  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  provided 
by  such  department  or  agency  for  drug  ad- 
dicts and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse  and 
other  drug  dependence  problems  who  are  in 
areas  served  by  such  hospitals  or  other 
faculties." 

S  303.  State  plan  requirements. 

(a)  Section  314(d)(2)  (K)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(d)  (2)  (K) ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "problem"  the 
following:  ",  and  include  provisions  lor  (1) 
licensing  faculties  in  which  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon  programs  are  conducted  for 
persons  with  drug  abuse  and  other  drug  de- 
pendence problems,  and  (11)  expansion  of 
State  mental  health  programs  in  the  field  of 
driig  abuse  and  drug  dependence  and  of  other 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  in  such 
field". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  TT.S.O.  2684)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 


"(c)  After  Jiine  30, 1973,  the  Secretary  may 
not  approve  any  State  plan  unless  it  provides 
for  treatment  and  prevention  programs  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
com  m  en  surate  with  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  includes  the  provisions  required 
by  section  314(d)  (2)  (K)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  for  State  plans  submitted  under 
section  314(d)  of  such  Act." 
f  304.  Drug  abuse  prevention  function 
appropriations. 

Any  request  for  appropriations  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  submitted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl^  Act  shall 
specify,  on  a  line  Item  basis,  that  part  of  the 
appropriations  which  the  department  or 
agency  is  requesting  to  carry  out  Its  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions. 

S  305.  Planning  grants. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  (1)  planning  proj- 
ects for  the  development  of  more  effective 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions,  or  (2)  eval- 
uating the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions  wittiin  the  States.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trxiat  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  States. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  reg^atlons,  aUot  the  siuns 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  population,  financial  need,  and 
the  need  for  more  effective  conduct  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions. 

(c)  Any  amount  so  aUotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands)  and  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  to  such  State,  for  the  purposes  for  which 
made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such 
year  only) ,  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  aUotted  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal 
year. 

(d)  As  a  condition  to  its  receipt  of  any 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  plan- 
ning project,  a  State  shall,  by  provisions  In 
the  plan  or  otherwise, 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  preparation  or  revision 
of  the  plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  supervising  the  preparation  or 
revision  of  the  plan; 

(2)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  councU  which  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 

abuse  and  drug  dependence,  from  different 

geographical   areas   of  the  State,  to  consult 

With  the  State  agency  In  preparing  or  revis- 
ing the  plan; 

(3)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  local  and  State  needs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence.  Including  a  survey  of  the 
health  faculties  needed  to  provided  services 
for  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  a 
plan  for  the  development  and  distribution 
of  such  faculties  and  programs  throughout 
the  State; 

(4)  provide  for  coordination  of  existing 
and  planned  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon 
programs  and  activities,  particularly  in  urban 
centers. 

(5)  provide  that  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  diUy  authorized 
representatives  shaU  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  records  to 
substantiate  the  expenditures  for  which  the 
grant  Is  made; 

(6)  provided  that  the  State  agency  wUl 


from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  analysUi  and  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  and  activities  carried 
out  within  the  State,  and  any  modifications 
in  the  plan  which  it  considers  necessary; 

(7)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  fimds  for  preparation  or  revision  of 
a  atate  plan  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  fxmds  be  made 
available  for  such  purpoees,  and  will  In  no 
event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal' funds;  and 

(8)  fumt.h  such  additional  information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  ovut  the  provisions  and 
piu-poees  of  tills  section. 

(e)  As  a  condition  to  its  receipt  of  any 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  for  evaluation  of 
drug  abuse  programs,  a  State  shall 

(1)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  diUy  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  records  to 
substantiate  the  expenditures  for  which  the 
grant  is  made; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  assvu^nce  thsit 
Federal  fimds  for  evaluation  of  drug  abuse 
programs  made  available  under  this  section 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  non- 
Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
such  pmrposes,  and  will  In  no  event  supplauit 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non -Federal 
funds;  and 

(3)  furnish  such  additional  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

§  306.  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
sftecial  projects. 
Section  266(e)  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  $35,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$60,000,000",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal   year   ending  June  30,   1974.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iB.B..  12089)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous    consent    that    all    Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  l^eaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  if  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  minority  leader,  this  concludes  the 
program  for  this  week.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  to  go  over  to  Monday. 

The  schedule  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

There  are  12  suspensions  as  follows: 

S.  1857,  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Comnussion; 

H.R.  6730,  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fimd  amendment: 

H.R.  8382,  Buffalo  National  River, 
Ark.; 

House  Joint  Resolution  958,  Sugar  Act 
clariflcation; 

S.  2672,  exempting  potatoes  for  proc- 
essing from  marketing  orders; 

H.R.  9756,  Merchant  Marine  Act 
amendment; 

S.  1163,  Older  Americans  Act  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  7088,  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  Pennsylvania; 

H.R.  12143,  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge; 

H.R.  12186,  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act; 

H.R.  12207,  program  for  development 
of  tuna  fisheries;  and 

H.R.  12741,  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  extension  to  Jime  30,  1972. 

On  Tuesday,  House  Resolution  164,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions. 

H.R.  10243,  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment. This  is  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

Wednesday,  H.R.  12910,  the  bill  on  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  increase  to  June 
30,  1972,  is  scheduled,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted. 

The  Lincoln's  Birthday  recess  will 
begin  after  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  next,  February  9,  and 
will  continue  imtil  noon  the  following 
Wednesday,  February  16. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  late. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  7,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  Rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  ISSUES 
GUIDELINES  FOR  ASYLUM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  attempted  defection  of  Lithu- 
anian sailor  Simas  Kudirka  last  Novem- 
ber. I  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
decried  the  manner  in  which  this  inci- 
dent was  handled  by  Coast  Guard  and 
State  Department  officials.  While  con- 
fusion reigned  at  several  levels  of  au- 
thority, Kudirka  was  beaten  and  forcibly 
removed  from  an  American  ship  by  So- 
viet sailors  in  full  sight  of  the  American 
crewmen  who  had  allowed  the  Russians 
to  board  the  U.S.  vessel. 

At  hearings  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Department  Organiza- 
tion and  Foreign  Operations,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  I  noted  that  this  case  dis- 
played not  only  a  serious  lack  of  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  U.S.  officials  but  a 
lack  of  humanity.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
the  implications  of  the  case  could  go  far 
beyond  one  isolated  incident.  They  could 
affect  the  entire  historical  tradition  of 
the  United  States  for  granting  political 
asylum.  To  avoid  the  repetition  of  this 
humiliating  episode,  I  urged  that  the 
United  States  reaffirm  its  belief  in  asy- 
lum and  take  steps  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  Kudirka 
problem. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  see  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  has  issued 
guidelines  concerning  requests  by  for- 
eign nationals  for  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  The  basic  objective  of  these  new 
guidelines  is  "to  promote  institutional 
and  individual  freedom  and  humanitar- 
ian concern  for  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual." Specifically,  they  call  for  the 
consideration  of  each  asylum  request  on 
its  merits,  set  forth  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  asylum  requests  at  any  kind  of 
UJS.  territory  abroad,  and  provide  a  pre- 
cise chain  of  command  for  reporting  and 
seeking  advice  on  potential  defections. 
These  guidelines  will  be  distributed  to 
all  U.S.  personnel  who  might  become  in- 
volved in  asylum  cases.  All  in  all,  they 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  confusion  and  indecision  which 
pervaded  the  Kudirka  case. 

During  hearings  on  this  subject,  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment Organization  and  Foreign 
Operations  reaffirmed  America's  belief  in 
the  right  to  asylum.  The  new  State  De- 
partment guidelines  provide  specific 
channels  through  which  that  right  will 
continue  to  be  exercised.  Unfortunately, 
these  rules  will  not  help  Simas  Kudirka, 
who  is  suffering  now  in  his  homeltmd. 
However,  they  will  help  those  to  follow 
him,  and  will  provide  some  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  more  Simas  Kudiifeas.  As 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
stated  upon  issuing  these  guidelines: 

The  right  of  asylum  is  rooted  In  American 
history  and  tradition.  The  new  guidance  is 
intended  to  reinforce  our  continuing  dedica- 
tion to  the  principle. 


ASSAULTING  AN  OFFICER  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  A  FEDERAL  CRIME 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
people  of  New  York  were  shocked  by  the 
senseless  killing  of  two  police  officers  who 
were  shot  in  the  back  while  investigating 
a  complaint.  During  the  last  calendar 
year,  125  police  officers  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  were  killed  by 
criminal  action. 

The  funerals  of  the  two  officers  mur- 
dered last  week  in  New  York  City,  Patrol- 
men Gregory  P.  Foster  and  Rocco  W. 
Laurie,  were  held  on  February  1,  attended 
by  thousands  of  policemen  and  other 
mourners.  Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Dunne, 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  asked  on  that 
day: 

If  a  police  officer  can  be  cut  down,  what  will 
happen  to  the  rest  of  \ib? 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  attending  one 
of  the  two  funerals,  said: 

This  Is  the  lOth  service  of  this  kind  that  I 
have  been  to  m  a  year. 

Too  often  those  of  our  citizens  who 
serve  In  the  capacity  of  policemen,  fire- 
men. Judicial  officers,  and  prison  guards 
are  regarded  simply  as  components  of  our 
system  of  criminal  Justice.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  human  beings  Just  like  the 
rest  of  us,  with  families,  friends,  mort- 
gages, automobile  payments,  and  other 
features  of  life  in  American  society.  They 
are  Just  like  the  rest  of  us  except  for  one 
thing.  In  their  case,  unlike  ours,  every 
day  is  a  day  when  their  lives  are  in  danger 
because  they  are  performing  the  Job 
assigned  to  tiiem. 

The  sharp  rise  In  the  number  of  at- 
tacks on  policemen  and  firemen  in  the 
past  year  has  aroused  serious  concern 
on  the  part  of  all  responsible  Americans. 
This  grievous  situation,  which  is  nation- 
wide, calls  for  action  on  a  national,  and 
not  Just  a  local  basis. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  assault  with  the  intent  to  kill 
any  officer — whether  local  or  State — en- 
gaged in  law  enforcement  or  flrefighting. 
The  bill  is  limited  to  local  and  State  offi- 
cers because  an  attack  on  a  Federal  offi- 
cer is  already  a  Federal  crime. 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  extended  to  certain  non-Federal 
law  enforcement  officers,  or  their  sur- 
vivors, benefits  which  were  available  to 
Federal  employees  in  case  of  injury  or 
death.  To  be  eligible,  however,  the  non- 
F^ersil  officer  would  have  to  be  killed  or 
injured  while  engaged  in  action  involving 
a  Federal  offense.  That  legislation,  which 
appears  as  section  8191  of  title  5  in  the 
United  States  Code,  would  not  have  ap- 
plied to  the  two  New  York  patrolmen. 
The  new  bill  I  am  introducing  would  ap- 
ply to  such  cases. 

It  is  true  that  a  policeman's  life  entails 
an  inescapable  element  of  danger,  since 
his  job  is  to  enforce  the  law  against  pred- 
atory persons  of  many  kinds.  Firefight- 
ers also  necessarily  confront  danger  on 
every  call  to  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  un- 
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precedented  toll  of  lives  of  firemen  and 
law  enforcement  ofQcers  in  recent 
months  has  raised  the  level  of  the  prob- 
lem to  a  new  height,  requiring  Federal 
attention. 

The  International  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters, in  testimony  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  cited  the  new  character  of 
the  peril  of  attacks  on  firemen,  outdis- 
tancing any  known  past  experience.  In 
the  riots  of  Watts,  Detroit,  Newark,  and 
Cleveland  in  recent  years,  firefighters  ac- 
tually suffered  more  ccisualties  than  po- 
lice officers.  Prom  196j^to  1970,  over  800 
firefighters  were  injttfed  during  civil  dis- 
orders. Over  100  in  1970  alone  sustained 
injiu^es  from  acts  of  individual  violence. 

The  dangers  faced  by  correctional  of- 
ficers and  judicial  employees  were  high- 
lighted by  events  wliich  occurred  at  the 
correctional  facility  in  Attica,  N.Y.,  and 
at  the  Marin  County  Courthoxise  in 
California.  As  a  consequence  of  those 
events,  all  persons  involved  in  law  en- 
forcement, public  safety  work,  and  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice,  along 
with  their  families,  have  become  victims 
of  fear. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  which  I 
am  proposing  would  permit  the  FBI  to 
assist  State  and  local  authorities  in  in- 
vestigating assaults  on  these  public  serv- 
ants and  in  tracking  down  criminal  sus- 
pects. Swift  action  of  this  kind  is  called 
for  in  protecting  our  public  servants. 
They  deserve  no  less.  I  urge  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  which  would 
deal  severely  with  those  who  flaunt  our 
law  and  our  society  by  murdering  or  as- 
saulting law  enforcement  personnel. 

When  we  lose  a  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment oflQcer,  a  portion  of  the  law  that  we 
respect  dies  with  him.  We  cannot  afford 
the  loss  of  either  the  officer  or  the  rule 
of  law. 


IMPACT  OP  WEST  COAST  DOCK 
STRIKE  ON  MONTANA 

(Mr.  SHOUP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  the  last 
sevfi^l  days  about  the  extensive  damage 
on  the  American  economy  caused  by  the 
west  coast  dock  strike.  While  much  of  the 
rhetoric  has  centered  on  damage  to  our 
agriculture,  there  are  similar  drastic  ef- 
fects on  many  other  aspects  of  the  econo- 
my. Our  farmers  and  other  businessmen, 
such  as  retail  stores  and  even  large  cor- 
porations, have  been  deeply  hurt  by  re- 
strictions on  both  exporting  and  import- 
ing marketing  efforts. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  dramatic,  though  brief,  news 
statement  which  was  developed  and  aired 
by  Mr.  Orin  Bleken,  news  director  of 
KOFI  In  Kallspell.  Mont.,  on  January 
26,  1972.  It  paints  a  very  clear  picture 
of  the  dock  strike's  effects  on  Just  one 
county — Flathead  Coimty — in  the  upper 
part  of  my  district. 

Therefore,  I  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  his  news- 
story: 

The  West  Coast  Dock  Strike  ha.s  cut  off  th« 
shipment  of  wheat  from  the  Flathead  Valley, 
served  a  blow  to  area  foreign  car  dealers,  par- 


tially cutting  off  new  shipments  of  J^onese 
vehicles  and  parts,  and  may  cause  the  Ana- 
conda Aluminum  Company  at  Columbia 
Falls,  to  re-route  ships  carrying  raw  material 
or  look  elsewhere  for  aluminum  to  keep  the 
plant  open. 

Stan  Halvoraon,  Manager  of  the  Equity 
Supply  Company  in  KalUpell,  said,  wheat 
shipments  to  the  west  coast  have  been  cut 
off  because  west  coast  terminals  are  filled 
and  foreign  buyers  are  not  buying  the  wheat. 
The  strike  Is  also  causing  the  wheat  market 
In  the  Flathead  to  enter  a  depressed  state, 
dropping  wheat  prices  about  five  cents  per 
bushel  and  with  the  loss  In  total  sales,  much 
of  the  1971  wheat  crop  may  stlU  be  In  the 
grain  bin  when  harvest  season  1972  rolls 
aroiuid. 

Jack  Canavan,  Administrative  Officer  at 
the  Anaconda  Company's  aluminum  reduc- 
tion plant  In  Columbia  Falls  said,  they  are 
facing  a  serious  situation  with  only  a  30 
day  supply  of  raw  material  on  hand  unless 
the  strike  Is  settled.  He  said,  since  the  raw 
material  used  at  the  plant  comes  from  Ja- 
maica via  boat  to  the  Port  of  Everett.  If  the 
strike  continues  much  longer  other  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken.  The  plant  wUl  either 
have  to  re-route  Its  ships  to  ports  In  the 
Gulf  or  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  or  buy  the 
raw  material  elsewhere  at  a  prohibitive  cost. 

Several  auto  dealers  In  the  Flathead  and 
business  selling  Japanese  made  goods,  say 
both  goods  and  vehicles  cannot  be  obtained 
due  to  the  strike,  and  In  some  instances  parts 
for  the  goods  and  vehicles  they  sell  are  hard 
to  get. 


W.  MARVIN  WATSON— MAN  OF 
INTEGRITY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texas  is 
always  proud  of  the  success  of  Its  native 
sons,  both  In  public  service  and  In  in- 
dustry. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  register  my  own 
plaudits  for  a  Texan  who  has  truly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  service  to  Ood  and 
country— W.  Marvin  Watson  of  Dainger- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Watson's  name  Is  well  known  to 
those  of  us  who  serve  In  Washington.  In 
the  period  1964  to  1968,  he  was  Chief 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  distinguishing  himself  to  a  de- 
gree which  all  considered  exceptional. 
Indeed,  at  one  point  in  his  career.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  sJEdd: 

It  would  be  a  long  story  If  I  told  you 
everything  Marvin  Watson  had  done  for  me. 
Marvin  Is  as  wise  as  my  father,  as  gentle  as 
my  mother,  as  loyal  and  dedicated  and  as 
close  to  my  side  as  another  East  Texan  I 
know — Lady  Bird  ...  In  this  hour  of  o\ir 
nation  we  need  constructive  men.  men  of 
faith  who  do  not  have  time  to  hate.  Such 
a  man  is  Marvin. 

On  April  26,  1968,  President  Johnson 
elevated  Mr.  Watson  to  his  well-deserved 
Cabinet  rank  as  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States.  Once  again,  Mr.  Wat- 
son showed  his  unique  ability  totally  to 
dedicate  himself  to  service,  reorganizing 
the  postal  mechanization  and  building 
programs  Into  a  new  concept  that  is  be- 
ing used  today  with  enormous  effect, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  winning  the 
thanks  of  the  postal  unions  as  well  as 
management  echelons  and  private  busi- 
ness for  the  manner  :n  wiiich  he  plunged 
in  and  saved  what  many  thought  was  a 
sinking  ship. 


Perhaps  overlooked  in  that  period  was 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Watson  also  saved  the 
American  taxpayer  a  great  deal  of 
money— for  at  the  end  of  his  9  months  of 
service,  Mr.  Watson  returned  a  saving 
of  $148  million,  not  to  mention  the  pro- 
gram that  would  save  many  millions 
more  in  years  to  come. 

Since  leaving  public  life.  Mr.  Watson 
has  made  for  himself  a  new  successful 
career  In  the  business  world,  notably  as 
president  of  Occidental  International,  a 
subsidary  of  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp. 

This  week.  Dr.  Armand  Hammer, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
Occidental  Petroleum,  annoimced  that 
Mr.  Watson  has  been  appointed  executive 
vice  president  for  corporate  affairs,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  as  well  as 
continuing  as  president  of  Occidental  In- 
ternational Corp. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Marvin 
have  always  admired  his  ability  to  ac- 
complish much  and  to  give  much. 

We  watched  him  when  he  served  as  a 
marine  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
n;  when  he  achieved  a  master's  degree 
in  economics  at  Baylor  University,  sub- 
sequently serving  on  the  faculty;  when 
he  served  the  city  of  Dalngerfleld  as 
chamber  of  commerce  manager  and  city 
Judge;  when  he  helped  to  build  a  new 
steel  Industry  In  Texas — the  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co. — Into  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant independent  steel  operations  In 
America,  a  company  which  has  done 
much  to  benefit  the  economic  growth  of 
east  Texas. 

Always  we  have  seen  a  truly  dedicated 
man,  patriotic  and  deeply  religious,  a 
man  who  has  given  much  and  who  has 
always  strived  for  the  ultimate  in  con- 
structive achievement,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  new  appointment,  although  I  note 
that  his  new  duties  will  give  him  a  new 
base  of  operations,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
in  addition,  of  course,  to  his  home  which 
will  always  be  maintained  on  West  Mar- 
vin Watson  Boulevard  in  Dalngerfleld. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mar- 
vin Watson  has  an  outstanding  smd  won- 
derful wife  and  family — as  is  almost  al- 
ways the  case  with  a  man  of  tremendous 
accomplishments — certainly  Marvin  is 
fortunate  to  have  a  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented wife,  Marion,  always  by  his  side, 
together  with  their  children,  Lee,  Klm- 
berly  and  Bill. 

Perhaps  Marvin  Watson  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  the  words  another  great 
American,  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  used  to  de- 
scribe him: 

(The  Postmas^r  General  is  a  man  of) 
faith  and  dedication  ...  I  wish  everybody  In 
Washington  was  like  Marvin  Watson;  we'd 
have  a  better  country  .  .  .  When  I  think  of 
Marvin  Watson.  I  think  of  a  man  of  Integ- 
rity. 

And  that  he  surely  is. 


THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  with  further  regard  to  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  situation,  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  House  that  on  tomorrow 
Mr.  Bridges  of  the  Longshoremen's 
Union,  Mr.  Flynn,  of  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association,  suid  the  west  coast 
counsel  for  the  Teamsters'  Union  will  be 
appearing  in  room  2175,  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  room,  at  10  a.m. 
to  inform  us  of  the  situation  as  it  exists 
at  the  end  of  today's  bargaining.  They 
have  been  in  virtually  constant  session. 

Again  today  I  have  talked  with  both 
Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Bridges.  They  Inform 
me  that  their  differences  are  ever  nar- 
rowing. I  have  summoned  them  to  Wash- 
ington in  order  that  w&  may  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  this  sit- 
uation, of  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  determination  to 
bring  this  impasse  to  an  early  conclusion, 
either  by  legislation  or  by  other  means 
so  that  the  situation  can  be  resolved. 

The  Invitations  to  the  gentlemen  who 
will  testify  were  sent  out  earlier  in  the 
week  before  the  message  of  President 
Nixon  was  received  yesterday.  We  appre- 
ciate the  interest  and  support  for  a  set- 
tlement by  the  President,  but  emphasize 
that  we  were  proceeding  In  this  manner 
independently  even  before  the  legislation 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr^  Speaker. 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  and  there- 
fore unable  to  be  present  for  a  vote  on 
HJR.  12089.  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  I  would  simply 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  that  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PLOWSHARE    PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
other  House  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bin  to  provide  the  statutory 
framework  under  which  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  commercial  nuclear  explosive 
services  to  private  industry.  This  is  an 
updated  version  of  H.R.  477  which  we 
introduced  on  January  3,  1969.  The  Joint 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
that  measure  in  May  and  July  of  1969 
and  it  became  apparent  that  some  re- 
visions were  in  order.  Moreover,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  was  en- 
acted on  January  1,  1970,  so  that  new 
law  had  to  be  considered.  We  now  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  experience  with 
that  law  both  as  to  the  benefits  being 
realized  through  more  thorough  evalu- 
ation and  as  to  some  administrative  prob- 
lems which  naturally  developed  in  imple- 
menting such  a  sweeping  change. 

This  new  bill  recognizes  these  develop- 
ments. It  authorizes  the  AEC  to  provide 
nuclear  detonation  services  on  a  con- 
tractmtd  basis  with  the  Commission  re- 
maining at  all  times  in  full  custody  and 
control  of  the  nuclear  device.  It,  in  effect, 
is  authorization  for  the  sale  of  energy  to 
be  employed,  at  least  in  the  near  term. 


In  imdergroimd  engineering  projects  such 
as  stimulating  natural  gas  flow  in  deep, 
low-permeability  rock  formations.  Other 
applications  are  under  study,  but  gas 
stimulation  has  been  shown  to  be  effec- 
tive in  two  experiments — Gasbuggy  and 
Rulison.  Two  more  experiments  are 
planned  for  the  near  future — Rio  Blanco 
and  Wagon  Wheel. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  demon- 
stration of  the  commercial  viability  of 
this  technology.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  assure  that  when  that  point  Is 
reached,  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive framework  to  move  ahead  with  its 
application  is  ready  and  has  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  considered.  The  bill 
will  require  criteria  to  be  established  by 
the  AEC,  with  Joint  Committee  oversight, 
to  provide  for  the  review  of  projects  by 
all  appropriate  agencies.  Obviously,  reg- 
ulations must  be  formulated  by  the  AEC 
and  standards  for  use  of  the  products 
must  be  developed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  These  will  take  time — 
this  bill  is  intended  to  provide  the  statu- 
tory authority  and  stimulation  to  ac- 
complish these  tasks. 

I  need  not  belabor  our  energy  ptY>b- 
lems  in  this  country.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  natural  gas  is  recognized  as  the 
cleanest  of  all  fossil  fuels.  Plowshare 
technology  holds  the  very  high  promise 
of  doubling  the  amount  of  recoverable 
natural  gas  in  the  lower  48  States.  We 
must  take  the  steiis  necessary  to  assure 
ourselves  of  the  option  of  employing  it 
when  it  is  ready. 


HAITI:  JOBLESS,  P(X)R  LINE  UP  TO 
SELL  BLOOD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  (Mr.  Veysey)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
least  savory  aspects  of  the  scandal  In 
United  States  blood  banking  is  the  un- 
supervised importation  and  use  of  blood 
plasma  from  such  medically  underde- 
veloped countries  as  Haiti,  India  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  conditions 
under  which  such  plasma  Is  collected  are 
well  described  in  the  following  article 
from  the  January  27,  1972,  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  was  sum- 
marized in  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  28. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  the 
"blood  bank"  described  in  this  article  is 
the  reluctance  of  those  Involved  to  say 
who  In  the  United  States  Is  purchasing 
the  plasma  and  what  It  Is  used  for. 
Neither  the  U.S.  State  Department  nor 
the  Haitian  (3ovemment  approves  of 
this  operation  but  it  continues  to  rattle 
its  cash  register. 

The  article  again  documents  the  glar- 
ing lack  of  supervision  of  this  trade 
which  I  reported  to  the  House  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  The  NIH  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards — DBS — charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  "purity,  potency,  and 
safety"  of  biologic  products  like  plasma, 
seems  to  think  it  is  flne  to  shift  its  duty 
to  inspect  blood  products  collected  in 
places  like  Haiti  to  the  financially  in- 
terested companies  importing  the 
plasma. 

Such  delegation  would  be  questionable 
even  If  the  product  Involved  were  rela- 


tively harmless.  But  blood  plasma  from 
paid  donors  carries  a  high  risk  of  deadly 
serum  hepatitis.  DBS  claims  that  no  im- 
ported plsisma  is  being  transfused  direct- 
ly into  human  beings,  but  they  admit 
they  do  not  check  this  themselves.  They 
only  accept  the  assurances  they  receive 
from  companies  selling  the  product. 

DBS  claims  there  is  no  danger  since 
this  plasma  is  intended  to  be  broken 
down  into  its  component  fractions.  But 
they  have  to  concede  the  risk  of  hepatitis 
is  not  completely  eliminated  by  this  pro- 
cedure. Although  some  plasma  fractions 
are  sterilized  and  cannot  transmit  hep- 
atitis, other  important  fractions  like 
fibrinogen  and  the  antihemophilla  factor 
continue  to  carry  an  hepatitis  tha^  was 
in  the  original  plasma.  The  division  has 
no  way  of  knowing  that  infected  plasma 
fractions  from  Haiti  are  not  being  sold  in 
the  United  States  today;  in  fact,  they  tell 
me  they  do  not  even  know  how  much 
plasma  is  imported  annually. 

While  DBS's  procedures  seem  unbe- 
lievably lax  to  me,  a  call  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  confirms  it.  The 
FDA  tells  me  they  inspect,  sample  and 
test  all  the  drugs  imported  into  this  coun- 
try imder  their  jurisdiction.  In  addition, 
they  inspect  all  foreign  plants  producing 
drugs  for  the  U.S.  market.  I  can  think  of 
no  excuse  for  not  inspecting  potentially 
infectious  blood  products  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  National  Blood  Bank 
Act,  H.R.  11828,  which  I  recently  intro- 
duced would  correct  this  shocking  ab- 
dication of  duty.  It  would  establish  ade- 
quate inspection  and  licensing  of  all 
blood  banks  and  importers,  and  it  would 
vest  this  program  in  some  part  of  HEW 
other  than  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards.  Yesterday,  17  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  my  bill,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  cosponsors  to 
53.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  hear  this  important  bill,  and  to  end 
the  intolerable  risk  from  imported 
plasma. 
The  article  follows: 

Rising  Criticism — Haiti:  Jobless,  Poor  Link 
Up  To  Sell  Blood 
(By  Francis  B.  Kent) 

Port-axt-Princi!:,  Haiti. — Just  up  from  the 
waterfront,  on  a  squalid  street  called  Rue 
des  Remparts,  a  ragged  mob  clusters  patient- 
ly outside  a  shabby  two-story  buUdlng. 

There  Is  little  conversation  among  the  30 
or  80  who  wait,  but  elsewhere  In  the  Haitian 
capital  the  business  conducted  In  this  malo- 
dorous quarter  has  become  the  subject  of 
considerable  If  guarded  criticism. 

Here  the  poor  and  out  of  work,  more  than 
300  of  them  a  day.  sell  their  blood  for  export 
to  U.S.  pharmaceutical  houses.  Each  time 
they  come — and  they  come  often — they  are 
given  the  equivalent  of  $3. 

Werner  A.  Thill,  an  Austrian  biochemist 
and  technical  director  for  the  American- 
owned  flnii  known  as  Hemo  Caribbean  of 
Haiti,  told  The  Times  that  his  staff  works 
two  shifts  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  Twice  a 
month,  he  added,  he  ships  2,500  Uters  of 
blood  plasma  to  the  United  States. 

PROFIT   margins    not    HIGH 

"The  profit  margin."  Thill  said  in  response 
to  a  reporter's  question,  "Is  not  extremely 
high,  perhaps  $4  or  $5  per  liter." 

The  plasma  is  frozen  and  shipped  in  styro- 
fbam  containers  to  the  United  States,  where 
It  is  usually  broken  down  into  ganmia  glob- 
ulin, albumin  and  other  elements  marketed 
by  drug  firms. 

(In  Washington,  a  doctor  at  the  National 
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Institutes  of  Health's  division  of  biological 
standards  said  that  no  whole  blood  Is  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  and  that  no 
Imported  blood  plasma  is  Infused  directly 
Into  humans.) 

At  the  U.S.  Embassy,  a  spokesman  said  that 
Hemo  Caribbean  "definitely  does  not  have 
the  blessing"  of  U.S.  officials.  Although  most 
Americans  doing  business  In  Haiti  have  con- 
suited  the  embassy  in  advance,  the  spokes- 
man added,   "we   were    never  consulted  on 

HEALTH  MINISTBT  NOT  CONSULTED 

Haiti's  minister  of  pubUc  health  reportedly 
was  not  consulted,  either.  This  official  Is  de- 
scribed as  refusing  to  speak  to  or  have  any- 
thing  to  do  with  Hemo  Caribbean's  owner 
who  was  Identified  by  the  Austrian  Thill  as 
Joseph  B.  Oorlnsteln,  a  Miami  businessman 
and  former  stock  broker. 
i„'^»'«^®  moment,  ThlU  said,  Oorlnsteln  is 
In  a  Miami  hospital  recovering  from  surgery 
for  a  stomach  ulcer.  "^svry 

According  to  ThUl,  Oorlnsteln  entered  Into 
his  contract  with  the  Haitian  government 
last  year  whUe  PrancoU  (Papa  Dof)  D^^ier 
was  still  alive.  It  is  to  run  for  10  years 

Several  sources,  all  relUble.  said  that  the 
Ua^n  agent  between  Duvaller  and  Oorln- 
of  thJ^^.^'J'''''"""  Cambronne.  now  minister 
^L^L^"}°''  *"**  defense,  whose  business 
Som*;. '"'*"'*  ^°^  '°"'=^  °'  =»"»•»  '«*le 

he'?,'^,f,!."?°  *°  ^^^^  ^^°^  business,  of  which 
ne  is  said  to  own  a  substantial  part,  Cam- 
bronne  owns  an  airline,  a  travel  aSnc^^a 
number  of  taxlcabs  and  either  e^m^' or 

«tfi  t  ?^™°  Caribbean,  however,  that  h£s 
door  bofh%''°™\°'  "^""'""^^  ^  Cambronne^ 
?hnc;^  ,'i/'"°'°  American  residents  here  and 

nrotL^  'l'".'^"""^  *°  ^P^*J^  °"t  from  the 
protective  shadow  of  anonymity. 

An  American  housewife,  asked  for  her  view 
of  the  blood  business,  said  she  cou^d  "nJI 
condone  taking  blood  from  sick,  unde?- 
nourlshed  people."  unaer- 

A  young  secretary  called  It  "a  terrible  thine 

lack  Of  wS.."'^"  ^°  '"^'^^  "'  ''^'-^  '- 

"N^  t^^""  ^'^^^  "P  "^  '**=«  *"«>  "a^**. 
An  official  who  cannot  be  Identified  said  he 
thought  the  Haitian  government,  m  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  national  Image  since 
Duvaller's  death  last  AprU,  would  caSoel  t^ 
contract  with  Oorlnsteln  If  it  could  do  so 

7r.«.^  .''^"l*^*"^  ^^  prospects  for  other 
foreign  Investment. 

dlJ?remiy.°""'''  '°°'"  "  '""^  ''*"''"°'^ 
"I  don't  think  you  can  criticize  what  we 
are  doing  on  ethical  grounds."  he  said  "We 
are  saving  lives.  We  are  providing  a  source  of 
income  In  a  country  where  the  per  capita 
Income  Is  no  more  than  $75  a  year." 

He  said  Hemo  Caribbean  has  a  pool  of  6  000 
donors,  most  of  them  unemployed,  and  added 
that    we  bleed  the  donors"  every  seven  days 

At  that  rate,  he  said,  a  donor  can  receive  ud 
to  $12  a  month  or  $144  a  year,  far  above  the 
average  In  this  poverty-stricken  country.  He 
Mid  the  firm  pays  about  $1,000  a  week  to  the 
donors  and  more  than  twice  that  In  salaries 
for  the  staff,  which  consUts  of  four  physi- 
cians, 12  registered  nurses,  16  laboratory 
technicians  and  about  80  others. 

ThUl  said  that  each  donor  Is  given  a  gen- 
eral physical  examination.  Including  a  blood 
test  each  time  he  appears  at  the  plasma 
center.  The  donor  also  receives,  free  of  charge 
an  anti-tetanus  Inoculation.  ' 

Although  whole  blood  Is  withdrawn  from 
the  donor,  only  the  amber-colored  plasma  Is 
reUlned,  Thill  said,  the  red  cells  being  re- 
turned to  the  donor's  veins  after  It  has  been 
separated  from  the  plasma  In  a  centrifuge 
DUlgent  care  Is  taken  to  avoid  the  red  ceUs 
taken  from  one  donor  being  returned  to 
another  since  It  could  be  severely  harmful 

ThUl  would  not  say  what  flrma  were  pur- 
chasing  the   plasma   from   Haiti   but   con- 
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ceded   that  shipments  were  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois  and  Indiana. 

There  Is  no  danger,  he  said,  of  transmit- 
ting disease  from  the  donor  to  the  recipient 
of  one  of  the  end  products.  Even  If  the  donor 
were  Infected  with  syphilis,  he  said,  "this 
would  not  bother  me,"  since  the  freezing 
process  destroys  the  bacteria. 

Thill  conceded,  however,  that  there  Is  the 
possIbUIty  that  anyone  handUng  the  blood 
might  contract  hepatitis.  To  date,  he  said, 
there  has  been  oiUy  one  case  at  the  plasma 
center. 

Periodically,  he  said,  the  center  U  Inspected 
by  agents  of  the  firms  that  buy  the  plasma 
as  required  by  U.S.  law.  The  entire  opera- 
tion must  meet  the  U.S.  National  Institutes 
of  Health  standards,  he  said. 

(The  NIH's  Washington  spokesman  said 
that  although  there  Is  some  government  in- 
spection of  blood  suppUers  abroad,  the  bur- 
den for  purity  rests  on  the  U.S.  firms  Ucensed 
to  Import  blood  products. 

(He  also  said  that  he  knows  of  no  prob- 
lem with  Hemo  Caribbean  and  that  export- 
ing blood  products  to  the  United  States  Is 
not  unusual.) 

Under  the  contract  with  Haiti's  govern- 
ment, the  firm  must  supply  plasma  to  any 
local  hospital  without  charge  In  emergencies 
ThUl  said,  but  added  that  there  has  been 
no  local  call  for  his  product  to  date 

"Let's  face  It,"  he  said,  "the  Haitians 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  It." 

ThlU  estimated  that  the  center  represents 
an  Investment  of  about  $250,000.  Based  on 
Its  success,  he  said.  Oorlnsteln  Is  putting  up 
a  second  center  here  with  facilities  to  han- 
dle 500  donors  a  day. 

Moreover,  he  said,  expansion  Into  other 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean  is  under  active  con- 
sideration. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  first  cash  register  was  devised  by 
an  American,  James  Ritty,  in  1879. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  EVERY 
AMERICAN 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  during  the  past  year  I  have 
spent  a  considerable  amoimt  of  time 
studying  the  arguments  for  and  against 
national  health  insurance,  as  well  as 
the  various  proposals  which  would  create 
a  national  health  Insurance  system. 
This  has  been  a  complicated  task  during 
an  exacting  period  of  analysis  and  lively 
discussion  of  the  status  of  this  country's 
health-care  system,  and  I  have  waded 
through  countless  articles,  reports,  bills 
and  books  with  the  feeling  that  my  de- 
cision to  support  any  of  the  existing  pro- 
posals would  be  an  important  one— per- 
haps one  of  the  most  Important  I  will 
make  during  my  presence  In  this  body. 

What  I  find  after  this  study  and  ques- 
tioning, Is  that  we  have  a  health  system 
In  this  country  which  Is  providing  the 
best  health  care  available  in  the  world. 
It  encompasses  a  highly  complex  and 
sophisticated  delivery  system — so  much 


so  that  much  of  the  discussion  relating 
to  health  insurance  proposals  is  largely 
an  attempt  to  define  the  boundaries  and 
capabilities  of  the  existing  system.  And  It 
Is  a  system  which,  by  virtue  of  its  size 
and  complexities.  Is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  stresses.  The  discussion  which  still 
continues  over  the  availability  and  dis- 
tribution of  medical  professionals  is  in- 
dicative of  the  difficulties  which  accom- 
pany the  analysis  of  any  segment  of  so 
large  a  delivery  system.  Are  there  too  few 
medical  doctors,  or  are  there  sufficient 
doctors  who  must,  however,  be  encour- 
aged to  Increase  their  emphasis  on  pri- 
mary care?  Will  the  new  Health  Man- 
power  Training   Act   create   a   doctor 
surplus  by  1980,  or  is  an  increased  reli- 
ance on  paramedics  the  only  answer  to 
an  apparent  physician  shortage?  This  Is 
a  productive  line  of  questioning,  but  also 
a  confusing  one.  And  it  certainly  Illus- 
trates my  point  that  we  now  have  a  huge 
and  many-faceted  system  In  operation. 
To  attempt  the  total  replacement  of 
this  health-care  system  with  a  new  fed- 
erally administered  and  financed  system 
seems  not  only  a  gigantic  and  costly  it- 
eration, but  also  one  whose  success  Is 
highly  xmcertain.  For  that  reason,  I  still 
wait  to  be  convinced  of  the  practicality 
of  the  approach  taken  by  the  Health 
Security  Act  which  the  Congresswoman 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  has  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 

Rather,  it  seems  more  sensible  that  we 
build  on  the  existing  health-care  sys- 
tena — one  which  has  many  notable  short- 
comings, to  be  sure,  but  one,  nevertheless, 
which  has  demonstrated  Its  capability 
to  produce  the  highest  quality  health 
care.  And  it  is  my  further  conclusion  that 
President  Nixon's  National  Health  Part- 
nership Act,  together  with  his  accom- 
panying proposals  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  the  regulation  of  the  health  in- 
surance industry,  provide  the  most  reU- 
able  and  most  promising  framework  for 
meeting  the  goal  of  comprehensive 
health  services  for  every  American. 

Today,  I  will  join  the  many  advocates 
of  this  "health  care  package"  by  intro- 
ducing the  National  Health  Partnership 
Act  and  the  Health  Maintenance  Assist- 
ance Act.  These  two  bills  comprise  the 
second  and  third  steps  In  a  health-care 
program  which  addresses  itself  to  the  full 
range  of  problems  to  be  encountered  In 
providing  health  services  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  every  American.  We  have  already 
debated  and  approved  the  first  part  of 
that   program,   the  Health   Manpower 
Training  Act,  which  attacks  the  present 
shortages  and  maldistribution  of  medical 
professionals.  The  second  step,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Partnership  Act, 
which  I  am  Introducing  today,  will  pro- 
vide a  public-private  system  of  health 
financing  for  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  financial  circumstances.  I  am  also 
Introducing  the  Health  Maintenance  As- 
sistance Act,  which  will  enhance  the  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  health  services 
by  stimulating  the  development  of  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

These  comprehensive  health  treat- 
ment centers  offer  an  innovative  form 
of  health-care  delivery  which  stresses 
preventive  treatment  rather  than  after- 
the-fact  hospitalization.  Federally  sup- 
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ported  "HMO's,"  as  they  are  referred  to, 
would  also  be  encouraged  to  utilize  a 
capitation  fee  system,  a  fixed  annual  fee 
covering  most  regular  and  emergency 
health-care  needs. 

I  know  of  the  controversy  which  sur- 
rounds this  concept  of  organization  and 
delivery,  yet  I  think  that  the  notable  suc- 
cess of  the  "Kaiser  plan"  on  the  west 
coast  and  our  own  Government  Health 
Association  here  in  Washington  recom- 
mends a  greater  emphasis  on  this  kind 
of  health-care  system. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  legis- 
lation which  I  am  not  introducing  to- 
day— but  which  I  hope  to  sponsor  in  the 
future.  My  conviction  that  the  admin- 
istration health-care  proposals  embody 
the  right  approach  rests  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson's 
suggestion  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  further  amendments  be 
added  to  the  administration  health-care 
package  to  regulate  health-care  insurers 
and  providers.  These  proposed  amend- 
ments will  be  extremely  Important  to  as- 
sure that  the  consumer  receives  reason- 
ably priced  health  care,  backed  by  repu- 
table, financially  sound  companies. 

It  is  expected  that  the  administration 
will  suggest  such  amendments  during  the 
coming  weeks,  and  I  would  hope  to  join 
as  a  sponsor  of  this  final  element  of  a 
comprehensive  health-care  package.  I 
will,  of  course,  study  these  new  amend- 
ments closely — and  even  cut  and  paste,  if 
I  see  fit — ^because  they  will  be  so  impor- 
tant to  the  acceptability  and  success  of 
the  administration  health-care  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  sponsorship  of  these 
bills  today  is  the  culmination  of  long 
hours  of  study  and  evaluation.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem demands  such  study,  and  I  believe 
we  in  the  House  are  nearing  the  end  of 
that  study,  and  that  we  must  prepare  to 
act,  so  that  the  92d  Congress  can  be  re- 
membered as  the  Congress  which  gave 
the  best  health  care  in  the  world  to  every 
one  of  its  constituents. 


TESTIMONIAL       RECEPTION       FOR 
HON.  RICHARD     H.  ICHORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  BoGGs)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
evening  February  1,  1972,  a  testimonial 
reception  was  held  for  Chairman  Rich- 
ard H.  IcHORD  at  the  Quality  Motel,  Cap- 
itol Hill.  This  was  a  most  unusual  occa- 
sion for  a  niunber  of  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  our  colleague  Dick  Ichord  Is  now 
serving  his  12th  year  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
Wasliington  testimonial  has  been  held  to 
commemorate  his  many  accomplish- 
ments as  a  Member  of  this  body.  In  the 
second  place,  Dick  is  held  in  such  high 
esteem  by  his  colleagues  that  the  busy 
and  highly  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  William  Colmer 
of  Mississippi,  served  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  affair  and  personally  invited 
the  leadership  of  both  parties  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Members  who  have  known 
Dick  well  over  the  years. 

As  a  genuine  testimony  to  the  respect 
and  esteem  afforded  the  Member  from 


Missouri's  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
51  Members  of  this  House  including  16 
from  the  minority  party,  attended  the 
testimonial  to  pay  their  respects.  Those 
attending  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  addition  to  Chairman  Colmer, 
included  Speaker  Albert;  the  Honorable 
Ed  Hubert,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  the  Honorable  Bob 
PoAGE,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee; the  Honorable  George  Mahon, 
Chairman  of  Appropriations  Committee; 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman,  chairman 
of  Banking  and  Currency;  the  Honorable 
Carl  Perkins,  chairman  of  Education 
and  Labor;  the  Honorable  Wayne  Hays, 
chairman  of  House  Administration;  the 
Honorable  Mel  Price,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

The  respected  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, speaking  for  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion expressed  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 

ICHORD.  S 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  testi- 
monial attended  by  more  than  300  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  traveled  from  Mis- 
souri to  Washington  for  the  affair.  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  record  of  our  friend 
from  Missouri.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  Dick 
ICHORD  is  the  yoimgest  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee  since  congressional 
reorganization.  This  national  accom- 
plishment is  paralleled  by  the  fact  that 
Dick  Ichord  was  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  speaker  of  the  Missouri  House  of 
Representatives  back  in  1959  at  the  age 
of  32.  He  is  now  also  the  seventh  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  important 
Armed  Services  Committee  where  he  has 
chaired  a  number  of  investigative  sub- 
committees, the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  investigation  of  the  M-16  rifle 
program  of  the  defense  services  and  the 
investigation  of  commercial  air  travel  ac- 
commodations for  servicemen  on  author- 
ized leave.  He  received  nationwide  ac- 
claim in  both  instances  for  the  effective 
results  and  the  success  of  the  investiga- 
tions. 

Congressman  Ichord  has  served  his 
coimtry  well  in  time  of  peace  and  war.  In 
1944  after  graduating  as  valedictorian  of 
his  high  school  class  in  Licking,  Mo.,  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  served  2 
years  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  World  War 
n  in  the  Naval  Transport  Service  of  the 
Naval  Air  Corps  as  an  aerial  gunner  and 
radioman.  After  his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Navy  in  1946  he  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  where  he  received 
a  B.S.  degree  in  accounting  and  an  LL.B. 
degree  and  was  admitted  to  the  Missouri 
bar  In  1952.  In  that  same  year  he  made 
his  first  political  race  and  was  elected 
State  representative  from  his  home  area 
in  Texas  County,  Mo. 

Dick  Ichord's  continuing  interest  In 
citizenship  responsibilities  was  ade- 
quately recognized  in  1971  when  he  was 
named  "Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year" 
by  the  prestigious  American  Security 
Council.  This  important  award  had  been 
presented  In  past  years  to  such  national 
figures  as  former  President  Dwight  Eis- 
enhower and  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invesltga- 
tlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 


leagues In  commending  this  great  Amer- 
ican and  outstanding  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  his  many  years  of  service  to  his 
country  and  his  State. 


RECrREATION:    A  REDEFINmON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rosxenkowski)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  there  is  one  problem,  more  than  any 
other,  that  continually  seems  to  plague 
our  present  National  Recreation  and 
Parks  System,  It  would  have  to  be  the 
lack  of  communication  and  the  result- 
ing misimderstanding  that  exists  among 
the  various  concerned  government  agen- 
cies with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  rec- 
reation. The  problem  is  one  of  substance, 
not  of  semantics. 

As  I  have  been  quick  to  point  out,  there 
are,  at  this  time,  entirely  too  many  dif- 
ferent government  agencies,  all  with 
their  own  vested  interests,  presently  con- 
trolling the  funds  and  operations  of  our 
national  summer  recreation  programs. 
The  confusion  that  has  resulted  from 
this  bureaucratic  potpourri,  as  to  what 
the  role  of  everyday  recreation  is,  or 
should  be,  is  truly  mind-boggling  with 
even  the  most  superficial  of  examina- 
tions. 

We  have  used  recreation  to  educate 
our  poor,  to  supply  jobs  for  our  jobless, 
and,  to  keep  the  proverbial  lid  on  our 
"long  hot  summers."  While  the  solutions 
to  these  problems  would  be  directly 
served  by  a  well  developed,  intricate  rec- 
reation network,  it  Is  not  the  foremost 
purpose  of  recreation  to  supply  a  pana- 
cea for  urban  and  rural  social  ailments. 
Recreation  is  the  creative  use  of  lei- 
sure time.  It  is  the  use  of  leisure  time  for 
diversion,  self-expression  and  cultural 
enrichment,  and  the  promotion  of  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  spiritual  well-being. 

In  the  absence  of  a  conceptual  frame- 
work that  does  justice  to  the  complex 
character  of  recreation,  it  Is,  neverthe- 
less, possible — and  necessary — to  estab- 
lish criteria  for  dealing  with  the  future 
of  recreation.  These  criteria  are:  the 
physical,  the  social,  and  the  psychologi- 
cal environment,  as  well  as  wealth  and 
time. 

First.  The  physical  environment.  The 
state  of  the  physical  world  in  which  we 
live,  work,  and  play  will  either  support 
or  stifle  our  enjoyment  of  it.  The  envi- 
ronmentel  movement  is  real.  It  is  the 
job  of  government  to  actively  sustain 
this  movement.  We  must  insure  that  our 
city  parks  continue  to  be  developed  and 
renewed,  thereby  safeguarding  against 
the  propagation  of  a  hostile  physical  en- 
vironment that  would  suffocate  its  in- 
habitants. 

Second.  The  social  environment.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  our  population  currently 
resides  in  metropolitan  areas.  The  city  is 
the  center  stage  for  social  interaction  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  places  where 
most  of  us  live,  work,  and  play  are  de- 
signed for  automobiles  and  not  for  peo- 
ple, then  recreation  will  be  more  reaction 
than  re-creation.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  reorganize  our  recreation 
system  to  accommodate  the  growing 
need  for  leisure  time  facilities  in  our 
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cities.  If  the  purpose  of  recreation  is  to 
serve  the  leisure  time  of  our  Nation's 
people,  then  we  must  insure  that  ade- 
quate faciUUes  are  within  reach  of  all  of 
those  people. 

Third.  The  psychological  environment. 
Recreation  thrives  with  self -confidence 
and  learned  skills.  Ignorance  keeps  us 
from  reaching  our  potential.  Children 
have  an  instinctive  capacity  for  imagi- 
nation and  learning  that  can  be  nur- 
tured throughout  their  adult  life,  includ- 
ing the  years  following  retirement  A 
well  structured  Recreation  and  Parks 
System  can,  and  should,  provide  this 
nourisliment.  It  should  be  a  system  that 
is  geared  toward  the  needs  of  the  people 
it  serves. 

Fourth.  Wealth.  Recreation  is  de- 
pendei^  on  wealth.  The  United  States 
has  both  the  resources  and  the  ability 
to  utilize  its  natural  wealth  to  satisfy 
the  increasing  demand  for  better  and 
more  constructive  recreation  programs 
and  facilities.  It  is  paramount  that  we 
move  now,  to  develop  a  system  that 
makes  the  best  use  of  our  resources. 

Fifth.  Time.  Only  man  can  grasp  the 
notion   of   measurable   time.   When   he 
measures  it,  he  makes  it  precious    As 
more  of  man's  time  is  structured,  so  is 
his  leisure.  Acceptance  of  the  4-day  work- 
week will  revolutionize,  not  only  recrea- 
tion, but  the  whole  structure  of  family 
and  social  life.  We  must  have  a  recrea- 
tion system  that  can  best  help  man  to 
properly  utilize  the  growing  amount  of 
leisure  time  he  will  have  at  his  disposal 
Mr.    Speaker,    "things    fall    apart— 
when — the  center  cannot  hold."  The  fu- 
ture of  summer  recreation  in  the  United 
States  is  in  acute  danger  of  collapse. 
There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  a 
strong  core  organization  from  which  our 
recreation  programs  could  evolve.  Most 
of  our  summer  programs  are  flounder- 
ing from  their  lack  of  permanence.  They 
are  forced  to  rely  on  annual  crash  fund- 
ing and  sporadic  planning  support  from 
controlling    agencies.    Our    cities    have 
reached  the  point  where  they  can  no 
longer    afford    to    match    Government 
grants.  Without  extensive  change  in  the 
recreation   system — without  total  revi- 
sion by  the  Congress  of  that  system— 
'the  center"  surely  will  not  hold. 

Recreation  programs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  be  both  positive  and  progressive  if 
we  are  to  have  a  healthy  urban  environ- 
ment. These  programs  and  their  restruc- 
turing demand  our  immediate  attention 
It  IS  the  nucleus  of  recreation  that  must 
^be  fortified,  so  that  the  rest  does  not  faU 
apart. 
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USING  IRS  TO  ENFORCE  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  PROGRAM  A 
MISTAKE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  considered  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  last  year.  I  warned  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  that  It  was 
a  mistake  to  use  the  Internal  Revenue 
service  as  the  economic  cop  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  beginning  to  appear  now  that 
I  was  correct. 


You  will  recall  that  I  said  it  would 
be  inevitable  that  the  public  would  feel 
intimidated,  and  imduly  so,  if  it  should 
happen  that  tlie  same  IRS  agent  who 
handled  their  tax  accovmt  should  also  be 
called  on  to  police  their  wage  or  price 
matters.  Now  it  is  beginning  to  happen: 
the  same  man  who  does  tax  audits  is  all 
too  often  the  same  man  who  comes 
around  checking  on  compliance  with  the 
stabiUzation  program.  It  is  enough  to 
intimidate  any  honest  man. 

Beyond  that,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  IRS  is  simply  not  equipped  to  do  both 
jobs  simultaneously.  Either  the  stabili- 
zation program  will  suffer  or  the  tax  ad- 
ministration effort  will  suffer.  The  IRS 
has  to  make  a  choice  between  doing  a 
good  tax  job  or  a  good  stabilization  job, 
or  to  try  to  do  a  halfhearted  job  of  each 
The  situation  presents  the  IRS  with  an 
impossible  task,  one  it  should  have  never 
been  saddled  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In  my  remarks 
at  this  point  an  item  from  the  current 
Business  Week  of  January  22.  1972,  on 
this  subject: 

The  IRS  Strains  Under  a  Twin  Load 
lutemal  Revenue  Service  officials  In  Wash- 
ington and  at  regional  offices  swear  to  it: 
There  is  no  chance  that  IRS's  new  job  as 
watchdog  for  wage  and  price  controls  wlU 
Interfere  with  its  enforcement  of  the  tax 
code. 

At  least,  many  of  them  add,  not  much  of 
a  chance.  But  not  everyone  believes  IRS  can 
do  both  Jobs  efficiently.  "I'm  sxire  It  will  af- 
fect their  work  eventually,"  says  Mark  Lar- 
kln.  Price.  Waterhouse  &  Co.'s  West  Coast 
partner.  Counters  an  IRS  official  In  Wash- 
ington: "If  anybody  thinks,  this  Is  a  year 
to  get  even  with  Uncle  Sam,  they'd  better 
think  twice." 

Such  heated  responses  are  typical,  for  the 
IRS  does  not  want  to  let  word  get  around 
that  enforcement  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols—and  of  tax  enforcement — is  going  to  be 
spotty.  "People  asume  that  because  the  IRS 
Is  handling  stablllaztlon.  they  must  neglect 
tax  work,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the  agency 
In  Boston.  "But  this  Just  Isn't  so." 

'^ere  are  several  reasons  for  this  Insist- 
ence. One  Is  that  President  Nlxon  exempted 
the  agency  from  his  5%  cutback  In  govern- 
ment personnel.  The  IRS  had  expected  to 
trim  3.600  Jobs,  but  It  has  been  able  to  re- 
tain them.  Its  total  force  numbers  72  000 
persons,  up  4,000  from  a  year  ago,  and  the 
agency  still  is  filling  vacant  positions.  Still 
about  3.000  IRS  employees  are  working  on 
wage  and  price  matters,  and  reports  from 
local  offices  suggest  that  the  proportion  of 
staff  devoted  to  sUblllzatlon  Is  higher  In  the 
field  than  in  Washington. 

COMPUTERS 

The  IRS  claims  that  It  can  fill  the  gap- 
mostly  with  Its  computers.  Last  year  the 
agency  fed  formulas  into  Its  computers  to 
evaluate  which  of  the  77-mllUon  tax  returns 
It  gets  from  Individuals  would  yield  the  most 
If  audited.  The  Idea  was  to  produce  the  larg- 
est payoff.  The  agency  currently  audits  about 
two-thirds  of  the  returns  that  the  com- 
puters say  It  should.  It  figures  that  this  Is 
productive  because  the  proportion  of  re- 
turns  on  which  there  Is  no  change  following 
audits  Is  down  more  than  10%  from  a  year 
ago. 

So  even  though  the  tax  collectors  acknowl- 
edge  that  there  may  be  fewer  field  audits 
this  year,  returns  will  be  examined  more 
closely.  The  agency  expects  to  look  at  2  2% 
of  total  Individual  returns  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  up  from  1.9%  In  fiscal  1971. 

There  has  been  a  downward  trend  In  the 
number  of  field  audits  over  the  past  few 
years,  however.  In  1969  there  were  2.5-mllllon 
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field  audits,  but  by  1971  the  total  dropped 
to  1.6-mllllon.  But  those  which  the  IRS  did 
conduct  were  more  productive.  The  total  take 
from  field  audits  in  1969  was  $3-bllllon  but 
1971  Income  was  $3.4  billion. 

IRS  docs  not  look  for  this  decline  In  field 
audits  to  continue,  however,  and  companies 
can  expect  them  at  about  the  same  rate 
this  year  as  In  1971.  The  agency  Is  trying  to 
work  out  computer  formulas  so  that  it  can 
also  sift  business  retxirns  automatically  for 
the  most  likely  audit  candidates.  It  hopes 
to  begin  putting  these  on  the  computers 
next  January.  Even  then  about  300,000  busi- 
nesses wUl  continue  to  be  treated  Individ. 
ually. 

CONTROLS  ROLE 

The  IRS  Is  taking  a  different  tack  to  fill 
its  responslbUlty  as  Nixon's  Intelligence  and 
Information  network  on  Phase  U.  It  Is  rely- 
ing heavily  on  press  coverage  to  spread  the 
word  that  It  wUl  Insist  on  compliance  with 
price  regulations.  And  It  has  opened  tele- 
phone  lines  around  the  country  to  answer 
basic  questions. 

THERE  probably  WILL  BE  FEWER  FIELD  AITDIT8 
UNTIL  THE  IRS  GETS  ITS  FEET  ON  THI 
GROUND 

Other  signs  of  a  businesslike  approach  are 
emerging.  The  most  Important  up  to  now  is 
that  the  expert  tax  accountants  who  make 
regiilar  corporate  tax  audits  are  also  begin- 
ning to  Inquire  about  the  figures  companies 
are  using  to  Justify  wage  and  price  changes. 
In  San  Francisco,  an  IRS  official  notes  that 
agents  making  regular  field  audits  have 
added  spot  checks  of  price  lists  to  "their 
official  duties." 

And  John  Plynn,  controller  of  Warner  Co 
In  PhUadelphla,  says  the  IRS  agent  who 
makes  Warner's  routine  tax  audit  this  time 
handled  wage-price  matters,  too.  "T  know  of 
two  specific  cases  where  an  agent  who  came 
in  for  a  regular  tax  audit  also  came  in  with 
wage  and  price  questions,"  says  New  York 
tax  attorney  Joseph  E.  Bachelder. 

The  ms  has  Its  problems,  however.  It  has 
had  to  shut  experienced  people  from  tax 
work  to  stabilization  matters,  as  It  did  In 
Los  Angeles  where  the  150  people  assigned 
to  the  stabilization  program  include  110 
fairly  senior  staffers.  In  San  Francisco, 
Joseph  T.  Davis,  assistant  regional  commis- 
sioner for  stabUlzatlon,  says  field  audits  have 
not  generally  been  affected,  but  adds,  "As 
far  as  workloads  go,  we're  diverting  from 
audit  and  collection  Into  the  program,  though 
the  percentage  Is  very  small— about  3%  over- 
all." 

LINGERING  DOUBTS 

But  the  opinion  held  outside  the  agency 
that  the  IRS  cannot  effectively  do  both  jobs 
persists.  A  Los  Angeles  tax  consultant,  who 
was  an  IRS  agent,  says  that  the  double  duty 
"can't  help  but  cost  the  IRS  money.  Theyll 
Just  have  to  back  up  on  audits  of  the  smaller 
comi>anles." 

Raymond  W.  Ehrman.  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  be- 
lieves It  Is  too  early  to  tell  If  there  wUl  be 
any  Impairment  of  the  IRS's  performance. 
But  he  adds,  "There  probably  vUl  be  fewer 
field  audits  until  iRS  gets  Its  feet  on  the 
Pittsburgh  accounting  firm  of  Hinds,  Llnd  & 
ground."  And  Wayne  Llnd.  partner  In  the 
MUler.  claims  that  he  noticed  a  50%  decline 
In  office  and  field  audits  through  1971,  plus  a 
"significant  delay"  In  receiving  completed 
audit  reports. 


DAVID   BARRUS   REPRESENTS   THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   McKAY.  Mr.   Speaker,   today  I 
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would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  recognition  given  to  a 
young  man  from  my  district,  18-year- 
old  David  Barrus,  who  this  week  will 
represent  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
a  special  visit  to  the  President  as  a  part 
of  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  Scout  or- 
ganization. 

David,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Barrus  of  Provo.  Utah,  is  an  active  Ex- 
plorer Scout  who  has  been  named  as 
one  of  three  national  youth  representa- 
tives to  represent  the  6y2  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
making  a  report  to  the  President.  David 
Barrus  was  selected  by  a  special  com- 
mittee for  his  outstanding  record  in 
conservation,  community  affairs,  reli- 
gious activities,  and  scouting. 

As  one  of  three  national  youth  repre- 
sentatives, he  will  be  made  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  board  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  group  of 
volimteer  national  leaders  who  estab- 
lish the  policies  and  program  of  the  or- 
ganization. This  will  Include  working 
with  a  new  drug  abuse  prevention  pro- 
gram designed  to  create  an  environment 
that  will  discourage  drug  experimenta- 
tion among  Scouts,  Explorers,  and  their 
friends. 

E>avid  Barrus  became  an  Eagle  Scout 
in  1967.  He  is  now  a  member  of  post  2192, 
sponsored  by  the  Provo  21st  ward  of 
the  Mormon  Church.  He  has  served  in 
a  variety  of  leadership  positions,  includ- 
ing that  of  post  president.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  his  church  and  has  also  held 
church  leadership  positions.  David  Is 
now  a  student  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity and  plans  to  study  for  a  career 
in  law. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization,  in  ob- 
serving its  62d  anniversary  during  this 
month  of  February,  will  be  focusing  at- 
tention on  several  ongoing  nationwide 
activities  that  reflect  scouting's  new 
look.  There  will  be  special  emphasis  dur- 
ing the  anniversary  celebration  to  deeply 
involve  the  boys  of  our  Nation  in  their 
school,  their  church  and  their  commu- 
nity. I  would  like  to  encourage  strong 
support  for  the  BSA  movement.  My  own 
church,  and  that  of  David  Barrus,  long 
ago  made  scouting  an  integral  part  of  its 
youth  program  saying: 

The  Scout  oath  and  law  are  compatible 
with  Christ's  teachings,  so  It  helps  the 
Church  build  In  young  men,  character,  citi- 
zenship training,  physical  and  mental  fitness 
and  "duty  to  God." 

The  Mormon  Church  first  investigated 
scouting  in  1911  and  officially  proposed 
adoption  of  the  program  in  March  of 
1913.  A  charier  was  issued  later  that 
year  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  mak- 
ing the  Mormon  Church  the  first  insti- 
tution in  the  Nation  to  sponsor  the  scout- 
ing program.  Presently,  the  Mormon 
church  is  the  fourth  largest  sponsor  of 
the  BSA  program  in  the  United  States. 

In  1928,  the  church  developed  the  Van- 
guard program  for  its  older  boys  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  BSA  Explorer 
program  in  1932.  The  Cub  Scout  program 
was  officially  added  to  the  LDS  youth 
program  in  1953.  Since  that  time,  the 
entire  scouting  family  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Mormon  youth  program. 

The  church's  emphasis  on  scouting 
has  placed  it  at  the  forefront  of  the  Na- 
tion's scouting  movement.  In  pooulation. 


the  Mormon  Church  has  only  1  percent  of 
the  country's  population,  but  6  percent 
of  the  membership  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Explorers — boys  14  to  18 — belong  to  the 
Mormon  Church.  Approximately  85  per- 
cent of  the  available  boys  in  the  Mormon 
Church — ages  8  to  18 — are  registered  in 
scouting  while  only  25  percent  of  the 
available  boys  in  the  United  States  are 
Scouts.  It  is  sdso  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  total  BSA  membership,  1»^  per- 
cent of  the  boys  become  Eagle  Scouts 
while  3  percent  of  the  Mormon  boys 
achieve  the  eagle  rank.  Annually,  there 
are  some  30,000  Eagle  Scouts  in  America 
and  3,500  of  them  are  Mormons. 

I  am  sure  the  emphasis  the  Mormon 
Church  places  on  the  scouting  program 
is  of  great  value  to  the  young  men  who 
are  members  of  that  church  and  that 
this  leads  to  the  development  of  such 
outstanding  young  leaders  as  David  Bar- 
rus. I  commend  the  Mormon  Church  for 
its  scouting  program  and  all  other 
churches  and  organizations  who  sponsor 
a  Scout  program.  You  provide  a  great 
service  to  our  coimtry.  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  6V2  million  Scouts  in 
America  and  to  the  program's  leaders. 
We  would  have  a  stronger  nation  if  we 
could  assist  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  surpassing  the  goal  of  involvement  in 
scouting  for  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
boys. 

In  the  words  of  the  founder  of  the 
Scout  movement.  Lord  Baden-Powell: 

Let  us  therefore,  in  training  our  Scouts, 
keep  the  higher  alms  In  the  forefront,  not 
let  ourselves  get  too  absorbed  In  the  steps. 
Don't  let  the  technical  outweigh  the  moral. 
Field  efficiency,  back-woodsmanshlp,  camp- 
ing, hiking,  good  turns.  Jamboree  comrade- 
ship are  all  means,  not  the  end.  The  end  Is 
character — with  a  purpose.  And  that  pur- 
pose Is  that  the  next  generation  may  be  sane 
In  an  insane  world,  and  develop  the  higher 
realization  of  service,  active  service  of  love 
and  duty  to  Ood  and  neighbor. 


FINANCIAL  AID  TO  FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  with  regret  to  point  out 
that  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  been  derelict  in  one  very  important 
area  involving  public  safety.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  average  citizen  looks  to 
his  fire  department,  no  less  than  to  his 
police  department,  for  protection  of  his 
family  and  his  property.  This  has  always 
been  the  case,  but  in  recent  years  fire- 
men have  been  thrust  forward  more  and 
more  into  our  frontline  of  defense 
against  certain  criminal  elements.  I 
quote  from  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Chief  William  E.  Barry,  the  highly  com- 
petent firefighter  who  heads  the  fire 
department  in  Cleveland.  Ohio: 

Arson  has  been  commonly  used  as  a  form 
of  protest  In  Cleveland  and  In  connection 
with  riots  and  Is  associated  with  the  use  of 
"booby  traps"  for  firemen  In  burning  build- 
ings and  gunfire  directed  against  firemen. 

Despite  facts  such  as  this,  the  needs 
of  fire  departments  were  overlooked 
when  Congress  enacted  legislation  in 
1968  establishing  the  Law  Enforcement 


Assistance  Administration  in  the  Justice 
Department.  Police  departments  are 
among  those  agencies  that  do  of  course 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance  from 
LEAA,  but  fire  departments  have  been 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
funding  for  important  projects  associ- 
ated directly  with  the  police  mission  but 
capable  of  being  carried  out  only  by  fire 
departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  16, 
1971 — see  Congressional  Record,  volume 
117,  part  32,  page  41573 — I  Introduced 
legislation  which  among  other  things, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  erasing  this 
deficiency  in  the  law  and  regulations 
under  which  LEAA  operates.  My  Emer- 
gency Crime  Control  Act  (H.R.  11813) 
would  assure  city  and  county  officials  in 
our  56  largest  metropolitan  areas  that 
all  the  funds  they  receive  from  LEAA 
would  uuineXo  them  in  the  form  of  block 
grants,  with  few  strings  attached.  The 
amount  of  money  reaching  each  of  these 
areas  also  would  be  increased  greatly, 
and  the  funds  would  arrive  sooner  and 
be  available  for  spending  more  quickly 
because  much  of  the  redtape  currently 
would  be  dispensed  with. 

The  key  to  this  legislation  so  far  as 
fire  departments  are  concerned  is  the 
revenue-shsu-ing  block  grant  concept. 
Since  local  officials  would  have  virtually 
full  control  over  the  lump  sums  of  cash 
they  receive  through  LEAA,  with  funds 
being  spent  according  to  needs  as  per- 
ceived at  the  local  level,  fire  departments 
for  the  first  time  would  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  qualify  for  grants  from  this 
agency  of  the  Justice  Department.  The 
fire  departments  would  find  themselves 
on  the  same  footing  as  police  depart- 
ments and  other  applicants  for  assist- 
ance. A  meritorious  proposal  submitted 
by  a  fire  department  would  be  reviewed 
by  local  authorities,  who  are  in  a  better 
position  than  Federal  or  State  officials 
to  judge  the  needs  of  their  home  com- 
munities. Once  convinced  of  a  fire  de- 
partment's need  for  financial  assistance, 
the  local  authorities  would  be  under  no 
restraints,  and  money  from  the  block 
grant  could  be  earmarked  for  fire  pur- 
poses. I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
under  a  new  arrangement  such  as  this, 
firefighters  would  at  least  be  given  a 
realistic  opportunity  to  find  financial 
means  for  discharging  the  new  respon- 
sibilities that  have  become  part  of  their 
burden  in  recent  years. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  proposed 
bill  has  prompted  responses  from  na- 
tional and  local  fire-fighting  organiza- 
tions. At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  some  examples  of  letters 
I  have  received. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  Fire  Chiefs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  17,  1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton:  This  Is  In 
reference  to  your  recent  proposal  on  loosen- 
ing the  guidelines  for  administration  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Aot. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Association, 
meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  on  December  13- 
14,  1971,  voted  to  commend  you  for  this  en- 
deavor and  to  support  your  efforts  In  this 
direction. 

Our  members  will  be  apprised  of  this  ac- 
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tlon  and  if  this  office  can  asslait  In  any  other 
manner,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

DoNAU)  M.  O'Brien, 

General  Manager. 

internatiokai.  municipai, 

Signal  Association, 
Houston,  Tex.,  December  15, 1971. 
Jambs  V.  Stanton, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Stanton:  In  reading 
your  remarks  In  the  NoaT  19,  1971  Issue  of 
"Industrial  Communications",  we  as  an  as- 
Boclatlon  wish  to  express  our  opinion  regard- 
ing the  more  than  3000  members  among 
whom  serve  in  the  Important  fire  services. 
We  have  long  felt  that  the  LEAA  funds 
should  Include  the  fire  services.  Every  day, 
men  In  the  fire  services  devote  their  life  to 
public  safety.  What  Is  more  Important  than 
protecting  the  public  through  fighting  fire 
to  keep  the  "streets  safe"? 

Money  Is  urgently  needed  for  batter  com- 
munications and  other  equipment.  Money 
Is  needed  for  education  and  training  In  the 
flre  services.  By  better  trained  and  better 
equipped  personnel,  the  municipalities  are 
assured  of  safer  streets  and  a  safer  com- 
munity. To  date,  LEAA  funds  have  been 
allocated  to  the  police  departments,  which 
is  good.  However,  we  believe  that  It  Is  time 
that  the  fire  services  receive  federal  funding 
through  th  LEAA  program. 

The  International  Municipal  Signal  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  In  1898  as  a  non-profit, 
tax  exempt  organization  dedicated  to  educa- 
tion and  the  betterment  of  public  safety. 
Among  our  earlier  members  were  Thomas 
Edison  and  Charles  Stelametz.  Our  mem- 
bers are  governmental  employees  who  de- 
vote their  lives  to  public  safety.  It  Is  time 
that  fimds  be  made  available  to  help  these 
men  help  the  public  In  keeping  o\ir  streets 
safe. 

Yours  In  public  safety, 

Richard  J.  Beam, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Department  op  Communication, 
Providence,  RJ.,  December  13.  1971. 
Hon.  Congressman  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton:  While  In 
Washington  I  had  the  pleasiire  of  attending 
your  Press  Conference  In  regard  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act. 
Here  in  the  City  of  Providence,  I  am  in 
charge  of  all  Public  Safety  Communications 
and  It  is  rather  discouraging  that  monies 
are  available  to  Police  and  not  to  Pire  Serv- 
ice. I  for  one  agree  whole-heartedly  with 
your  effort  to  take  much  of  the  red  tape 
out  of  the  act,  and  allow  the  Cities  to  use 
the  grants  for  both  services. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that  the 
Pire  Service  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
safe  streets  of  many  of  our  major  cities,  and 
yet  no  Federal  Grants  are  forthcoming. 

Many  of  our  major  cities  In  this  coxmtry 
are  plagued  with  ghetto  areas  that  have 
numerous  fires,  many  others  have  Urban  Re- 
newal projects  underway  with  vacant  build- 
ings constantly  being  btn-ned  by  vandals 
thus  causing  mllUons  of  dollars  in  expenses 
to  Cities  In  addition  to  personal  injury  to 
the  firefighters  Involved. 

I  strongly  feel  that  If  Federal  monies  were 
available  to  the  Fire  Service  through  your 
amendment,  our  Fire  Departments  could  be 
better  equipped  and  organized. 

Many  of  our  Police  Departments  have 
equipped  each  of  their  personnel  with  hand 
walkie-talkies  In  order  to  maintain  constant 
contact  with  the  men,  this  would  be  very 
advantageous  for  firefighters  both  from  ef- 
ficiency and  safety  standpoints  while  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  this  in  turn 
would  contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  safety 
of  our  neighborhoods  and  streets. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  innovations 
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that  the  fire  service  could  use  to  make  fire- 
fighting  more  efficient  if  the  flre  service  Is 
given  the  monies  and  the  tools  to  work  with. 
I  hope  that  you  are  successful  in  getting 
yoiir  amendment  passed. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Auhko  J.  Msux>. 

Nobth-Eastebn  Ohio 
Fire  Chiefs'  Association,  Inc.. 
Bedford  Heights,  Ohio,  January  10, 1972. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Stanton  :  There  are  many  urban 
and  rural  areas  in  the  United  States  which 
are  badly  in  need  of  federal  assistance  to 
provide  a  mimmum  of  flre  protection. 

Almost  every  one  is  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  secvirlty  that  our  flre  service  can 
handle  Its  problems  with  its  present  equip- 
ment and  manpower.  Many  fire  departments 
are  vising  pieces  of  fire  equipment,  which  pri- 
vate Industry  would  have  scrapped  many 
years  ago  as  being  obsolete  and  too  costly  to 
operate. 

This  is  why  the  fire  service  feels  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  rewrite  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  to  Include  aid  to  our  counties  flre 
defense. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  E.  Rogers, 
Secretary,      North-Eastem      Ohio      Fire 
Chiefs'  Association,  Inc. 

PERBTSBtmo  Fire  Department, 

Perrysburg,  Ohio,  January  11, 1972. 
Rep.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton:  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  1968  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  should  be  rewritten  so  as  to 
Include  the  flre  departments  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  departments  are  undermanned  and 
equipment  certainly  could  be  updated. 

For  some  reason  it  seems  as  though  when 
an  austerity  program  comes  along  the  flre 
departments  are  the  first  to  suffer,  and  fed- 
eral aid  woxild  certainly  help  to  alleviate  this 
condition. 

The  Police  and  Fire  departments  are  both 
of  the  division  of  safety,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  one  should  be  federally  funded 
and  not  the  other. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  fireman's  job  is 
the  most  hazardous  of  any  occupation  today. 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  Roberts,  Chief, 
Perrysburg  Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
fii-e  departments  have  found  expression 
also  recently  in  two  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  United  States.  The  Plain 
Dealer,  the  distinguished  morning  news- 
paper in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  cru- 
sading for  some  time  on  this  issue.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  two  lead  editorials  from  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and,  in  addition,  an  article  ap- 
pearing recently  on  the  page  opposite 
the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.   1,   19711 

Arson,  Crime  Against  Commxjnitt 

Arsonists  who  set  the  costly  flre  at  Wood- 
land Elementary  School  somehow  may  think 
their  action  expressed  civil  disobedience. 
Against  whom?  Who  knows?  Such  criminals 
need  no  more  rationale  than  an  Imaginary 
enemy  such  as  the  vague  "establishment"  or 
merely  the  status  quo. 

But  that  flre,  and  other  destructive  moves 
against  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  prop- 
erty, primarily  hurt  most  the  decent  par- 
ents and  hopeful,  knowledge-hungry  children 
of  the  community. 

The  Board  of  Education,  already  beset  by 


gnawing  flnanclal  problems,  suffers  a  severe 
setback  every  time  it  has  to  buy  new  books 
for  old,  charred  ones,  or  arrange  new  class- 
rooms for  those  which  have  been  gutted. 

At  the  same  time,  pupils  and  their  par- 
ents suffer  Inconvenience.  But  this  is  minor 
compared  to  the  board's  dilemma: 

Already  it  is  spending  some  (750,000  for 
daytime  school  guards  to  protect  schools 
and  pupils  against  the  violence  of  the  streets. 
This  is  outside  of  the  expense  for  watchmen 
In  the  night  hours  as  property  protectors. 

The  board  cannot  buy  Insurance  against 
losses  by  depredation  such  as  arson.  It  is 
self-insured  against  vandalism  losses  but  the 
losses  far  outweigh  the  reserves. 

Superintendent  Paul  W.  Briggs  and  other 
education  experts  are  forced  to  spend  much 
of  their  time  dealing  with  preservation  of 
the  system,  and  seeking  flnanclal  help  in 
Columbus,  Instead  of  plotting  new  and  pro- 
gressive learning  techniques  and  curricula. 

While  Briggs  asserts  that  relations  be- 
tween the  school  system  and  parents  in  most 
neighborhoods  are  good,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  many  residents  are  frightened  Into 
silence  when  they  may  have  knowledge  of 
the  torch  wielders.  The  pattern  of  arson  in 
this  community,  not  only  as  far  as  school 
buildings  are  concerned  but  also  including 
factories  and  telephone  cables,  indicates  the 
criminals  are  well-informed,  well-organized. 
They  are  not  pranksters. 

Neighborhood  parents  fearing  recrimina- 
tion If  they  call  police  (who  have  been  co- 
operative In  these  cases)  should  call  the 
Board  of  Education  or  individual  board  mem- 
bers If  they  siispect  dirty  work  in  a  neigh- 
borhood school.  This  is  the  recommendation 
of  school  officials  who  realize  that  some  in- 
ner-city residents  are  caught  up  in  terror. 

These  residents  suffer  most  when  flre  bums 
out  the  city's  public  education  resources.. 
For  although  the  city's  population  decreases, 
public  school  enrollment  has  been  rising. 
Burning  books  and  destroying  classrooms  is 
not  revenge  but  only  a  shameful  crime 
against  that  stratum  of  society  which  needs 
most  the  tools  of  knowledge. 

Civil  disobedience?  Call  it  what  it  is— 
anarchy. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Jan  17,  1972] 
Crisis  in  the  Fire  Department 

A  high-ranking  Cleveland  Fire  Department 
officer  sometimes  goes  to  fires  Just  to  make 
svire  someone  will  be  there  to  call  In  help  for 
proud  but  exhausted  men. 

The  department's  situation  Is  near  des- 
peration, but  neither  the  city  nor  the  federal 
government  has  shown  an  adequate  response. 
The  department  Is  answering  three  times  as 
many  alarms  as  10  years  ago — with  100  fewer 
men.  Next  summer  flre  stations  may  have  to 
be  closed  temporarily,  toxvt  or  five  at  a  time. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future,  industry 
here  could  face  sharp  Increases  in  fire  in- 
sxuance  rates  because  of  the  manpower  short- 
age and  other  problems. 

"I'm  not  as  much  concerned  about  in- 
surance as  I  am  about  keeping  our  men 
alive,"  said  the  fire  officer.  "We're  kUllng 
them.  They're  getting  hurt,  and  they're  work- 
ing themselves  to  death. 

"Our  equipment  Is  taking  a  beating,  too. 
Pumpers  that  ought  to  last  20  years,  we're 
burning  out  in  five  or  six.  It's  true  that  the 
percentage  of  false  alarms  doubled  last  year 
over  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  but  we  also 
had  a  great  many  more  actual  fires." 

Among  other  problems,  he  said.  Is  upgrad- 
ing water  lines  that  sometimes  can't  carry 
anywhere  near  the  volume  they  are  supposed 
to. 

As  the  Plain  Dealer  reported.  Cleveland  has 
hired  no  new  firemen  since  adding  50  In  May 
1970.  In  10  years  department  strength  has 
dropped  from  1.340  to  1.238  (by  the  end  of 
this  month).  Alarms  have  soared  from  10.- 
849  a  year  to  30.084. 

A  dismaying  insight  Is  provided  by  the  si- 
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mtiltaneous  swearing  In  and  laying  off  of  22 
new  flremen.  They're  in  to  protect  their  civil 
service  standing;  they're  out  because  the  city 
cannot  afford  their  salaries. 

The  federal  grants  awarded  Cleveland  last 
week  will  not  help  the  flre  department,  unless 
the  city  is  able  to  stretch  their  terms. 

That  might  be  worth  trying.  The  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  grant,  $3.4  million. 
Is  for  rehiring  city  employes,  not  for  new 
hires.  All  right:  What  about  rehiring  the 
22  men  who  were  Just  laid  off? 

The  other  grant,  from  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  is  for  law 
enforcement.  But  arson  and  the  looting  of 
torched  properties  are  crimes,  and  the  quick- 
er flremen  can  respond,  the  less  likely  such 
crimes  are  to  flourish.  If  you  close  stations, 
response  time  is  obviously  endangered. 

This  may  seem  to  be  clutching  at  straws, 
but  the  city  must  take  every  measure  pos- 
sible to  stop  the  department's  deterioration. 

But  something  more  substantial  must  be 
done  In  Washlngon.  Cleveland  and  cities  like 
it  need  help  In  flghtlng  fires  Just  as  much 
as  flghtlng  crime.  In  the  absence  of  revenue 
sharing  Congress  should  provide  speclflc 
funds  for  this  purpose  before  summer  comes. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  20,  1972] 

Now  Listen  to  a  Firefighter's  Plea 

(By  Joseph  E.  Oalvln) 

During  my  flreflghting  career  I've  been 
blown  from  the  roof  of  a  blazing  pier,  have 
had  the  man  next  to  me  on  a  hose  line  gasp 
and  die  as  we  tried  to  advance  into  a  bvirnlng 
tenement,  have  had  a  woman  relieve  herself 
as  we  carried  her  down  an  aerial  ladder  from 
a  blazing  Harlem  tenement  In  a  snowstorm. 

I've  worked  seven  hours  in  a  blizzard 
while  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  had  to  be  taken 
to  a  hospital  as  a  result;  I  once  literally  tore 
the  arms  from  a  dead  flreflghter  who  was 
trapped  beneath  a  truck. 

I've  saved  lives  and  have  had  mine  saved 
several  times  by  my  brother  flrefighters.  I've 
suffered  injuries  ranging  from  scalds  and 
burns  to  a  form  of  "combat  fatlgfue."  I've 
been  taken  to  the  hospital,  unable  to  walk, 
due  to  the  swelling  in  my  heels  resviltlng 
from  sliding  the  flrehouse  pole  over  twenty 
times  during  one  single  night  tour  In  Har- 
lem. I've  been  in  building  collapses  to  assist 
in  the  removal  of  victims  when  the  building 
was  threatening  to  collapse  over  our  heads 
and  bury  us. 

I've  also  been  cursed,  punched,  assaulted 
and  insulted  by  so-called  "toughs"  so  many 
times  that.  Incredibly,  I'm  almost  inured  to 
it.  I've  fought  off  a  group  of  hoodlums  who 
had  surrounded  oxir  apptu-atus  and  were 
attempting  to  steal  our  tools  and  equipment. 
However,  and  this  is  quite  important,  I  tun 
not  alone  nor  am  I  unique.  Many  other  pro- 
fessional flreflghters  have  endxired  much 
more  than  I,  and  will  carry  terrible  physical 
and  emotional  scars  to  their  graves. 

To  be  a  member  of  a  ladder  company 
crawling  around  the  smoke-fllled  rooms  of 
an  occupied  tenement  searching  for  possi- 
ble flre  victims,  while  three  or  four  rooms  are 
aflre  in  the  apartment  directly  below,  is  one 
of  the  most  demanding  tasks  required  of  a 
hiunan  being.  To  be  given  the  assignment  of 
cutting  a  hole  in  a  building's  roof  to  effect 
ventilation  so  that  the  engine  company  down 
below  can  advance  its  line,  when  every  en- 
largement of  the  hole  allows  superheated 
smoke  and  gases  to  blast  into  one's  face, 
demands  the  ultimate  in  dedication  and  raw 
guts. 

The  human  body  is  subjected  to  8U(di  a 
high  level  of  punishment  during  the  per- 
formance of  these  tasks  that  no  one,  and  I 
mean  no  one  but  a  flreflghter,  would  place 
his  body  in  close  proximity  to  the  immediate 
area.  You  see,  professional  flreflghters  as  a 
rule  have  life  spans  approximately  seven 
years  less  than  the  average  male. 

Few  of  this  city's  citizens  realize  that  some 
flre  units  respond  to  over  seven  thousand 
alanna  during  the  yvar,  and  that  each  time 


they  do  the  flrefighters  are  subjected  to  tre- 
mendous emotional  strain — not  knowing 
whether  the  alarm  will  be  a  tragedy  or  a  false 
alarm.  I've  seen  some  of  my  men  leave  their 
flrehouses  after  the  completion  of  their  tour 
of  duty  almost  disoriented  from  fatigue  and 
the  effects  of  noxious  gases.  To  respond  to 
over  twenty  alarms  during  one  night  tour  and 
get  three  or  four  tough  flres,  back  to  back. 
Is  a  terrible  experience.  What  motivates  men 
to  perform  this  task? 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  working  with 
and  observing  flreflghters  In  every  conceiv- 
able emergency,  I've  concluded  that  the  glue 
which  holds  this  great  department  together 
is  a  combination  of  brotherhood  and  love. 
The  misery,  suffering  and  pain  which  we 
flreflghters  share  creates  a  bond  which  those 
outside  the  flre  service  cannot  comprehend. 
Wives,  mothers,  sweethearts — none  can  in- 
trude Into  this  unique  fraternity  that  comes 
from  being  truly  brothers.  This  spirit  of  com- 
radeship grows  from  the  development  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  admiration  which  each  man 
has  for  another;  and  is  a  form  of  love.  And 
that  special  love  which  men  In  combat  de- 
velop for  one  another  is  Indeed  a  wonderful 
thing  to  share  In,  or  even  to  observe.  We 
flreflghters  endure  hardships  uid  share  ex- 
periences which  well  never  forget  even  if 
we  live  to  be  200.  The  crucible  of  arduous 
flre  duty  welds  us  into  a  tough  steel-like 
chain,  which  may  be  strained,  but  never 
parted. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  but  been  inun- 
dated by  television  shows,  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  movies  and  books  describ- 
ing the  problems  of  the  law-enforcement 
officer  (all  valid)  during  this  era  of  "crime 
in  the  streets."  This  has  resulted  in  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  being  granted  by  both 
state  and  Federal  agencies  to  police  depart- 
ments throughout  this  country. 

Doesn't  "crime  In  the  streets"  and  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  relate  to  malicious  false 
alarms,  arson,  assaults  on  and  shooting  at 
professional  flreflghters?  Cannot  we  in  the 
flre  service  acquire  the  aid  of  someone  to 
forcefully  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  a  truly  honest  picture  of  the  flre- 
flghter's  life?  And  death?  E>oes  it  have  to 
be  left  to  a  nonerudite  individual  like  my- 
self, so  obviously  out  of  my  element,  to  at- 
tempt to  get  across  the  message  that  this 
noble  calling — the  saving  of  lives — takes  a 
terrible  toll? 

What  is  needed  is  the  effective  spotlight- 
ing of  the  flreflghter's  problems;  the  unique 
Skills  required  of  the  Job  and  the  need  for 
aid — new  equipment,  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  a  newer  type  of  lightweight 
mask  (the  mask  widely  used  now,  developed 
for  World  War  n,  weighs  thirty  pounds  and 
can  be  xised  up  in  less  than  ten  minutes). 

It  should  be  Just  as  easy  for  a  flreflghter 
to  attend  a  course  at  a  university  as  it  is  for 
a  policeman,  but  the  work  schedules  now 
in  effect  in  the  New  York  City  Flre  Depart- 
ment make  it  very  difficult  for  a  fireman  and 
almost  impoesible  for  an  officer. 

Won't  someone  please  come  forward  to 
help  us? 

Additionally,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Cleveland  Fire  E>epart- 
ment  and  LEAA.  These  letters  are  self- 
explanatory: 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
September  8, 1971. 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton:  The  Cleve- 
land Fire  Department  has  submitted  an  "Ap- 
plication for  a  Grant  For  Discretionary 
Funds"  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (L.E.AA.)  in  the  amount  of  9392,000.00. 

Ilie  reason  for  this  request  is: 

The  Cleveland  Fire  Division  has  faced 
severs  problems  in  responding  to  riot  and 


civil  unrest  situations  and  a  command  con- 
trol system  for  coordinated  efforts  aimed  to 
cut  losses  due  to  crimes  of  arson  and  civil 
distvirbance  is  essential.  The  effectiveness  of 
such  a  project  could  be  measxired  In  terms  of 
the  prospects  for  saving  lives  of  citizens, 
flremen  and  police,  and  in  saving  property 
losses  that  have  in  the  past  been  measured 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Cleve- 
land Fire  Division  Is  required  to  respond  to 
civil  disturbances  and  other  situations  with 
communication  resources  that  are  satisfac- 
tory for  normal  flre  protection  purposes  but 
entirely  Inadequate  for  these  newer  problems. 
Due  to  speclflc  needs  of  Cleveland  and  the 
nationwide  implication  of  the  problem  and 
its  relationship  to  responsiveness  In  Incendi- 
ary and  arson  situations,  it  Is  appropriate  to 
apply  for  relief  of  the  situation  under  the 
L.E.A.A.  discretionary  grant  program. 

The  project's  goal  is  the  creation  of  a 
thoroughly  modern  alerting,  dispatching  anck 
command  control  system  for  more  optlmvun 
use  of  the  city's  flre  flghtlng  resources  with 
particular  emphasis  on  coordination  of  all 
public  safety  elements  (police,  flre  flghtlng 
and  rescue)  to  meet  needs  due  to  major 
multiple  alarm  and  multiple  simultaneous 
flres  as  well  as  during  natural  catastrophes 
(storm  and  tornado)  and/or  hostile  action. 
Arson  has  been  commonly  used  as  a  form 
of  protest  In  Cleveland  and  in  connection 
with  riots  and  Is  associated  with  the  use  of 
"booby  traps"  for  flremen  In  burning  build- 
ings and  gunflre  directed  against  flremen. 

The  proposed  command  control  system 
should  speed  the  flre  division's  ability  to  al- 
locate Its  resources  in  situations  where,  in 
the  past,  it  has  had  to  deal  with  up  to  flfteen 
(15)  flres  simultaneously.  Further,  It  will 
Increase  effectiveness  of  fire  fighting  per- 
sonnel by  enhancing  and  coordinating  their 
activities  with  police  and  other  agencies  of 
the  municipal  government. 

Though  admitting  that  our  needs  are 
"very  great",  the  grant  request  was  turned 
down.  (Please  see  attached  letter)  We  feel 
that  the  City  of  Cleveland  desperately  needs 
relief  in  this  area  and  L.E.A.A.  funds  are 
our  only  hope  of  assistance. 

Therefore,  your  help  in  this  matter  is  ur- 
gently requested. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  E.  Babst, 
Chief,  Division  of  Fire. 


U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,   D.C,   July   29,   1971. 
Battalion  Chief  Stephen  Eller, 
Department   of  Public   Safety,   Division  of 
Fire,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear    Chief    Eller:    The    application   f<»' 
discretionary  fimds  submitted  by  the  City  of 
Cleveland     entitled     "Improved     Protection 
from  Fires  of  Riots  and  Disorders"  has  been 
carefully  reviewed  by  this  office. 

There  is  no  question  that  your  needs  In 
this  area  are  very  great,  but  at  the  present 
time  we  have  no  way  by  which  we  can  sup- 
port you.  Our  guidelines  do  not  include  fire 
departments  as  eligible  grantees  for  discre- 
tionary funds,  nor  does  your  proposal  meet 
the  specifications  for  any  of  our  programs. 
We  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  successful 
in  obtaining  support  elsewhere.  Unfortu- 
nately we  know  of  no  federal  source  to  which 
you  could  turn  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Civil  Defense. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  E.  Estaveb, 

Civil  Disorders, 
Tecknical  Assistance  Division. 


RESCttaUnON  FOR  A  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TEST  BAN 

The  SPEABIER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
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reintxoducing  a  three-part  resolution  for 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  which 
I  originally  introduced  on  December  9 
of  last  year.  Sixteen  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen have  now  agreed  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution.  It  urges  the  President  to: 
First,  open  active  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  a  cc«nprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty ;  second,  undertake 
at  the  Disarmament  Conference  which 
will  reconvene  this  month  in  Geneva  to 
extend  such  a  total  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing to  the  other  nuclear  powers,  includ- 
ing France  and  China,  which  should  be 
seated  at  that  conference ;  and  third,  de- 
clare an  immediate,  unqualified  ban  on 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  introduced  a 
similar  resolution  in  the  other  body,  al- 
though I  regret  that  it  omits  mention  of 
the  need  to  stop  nuclear  testing  by  all 
nuclear  powers,  not  only  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  world 
cries  out  for  an  end  to  the  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  by  radioactive  fallout 
frMn  continuing  French  and  Chinese 
tests. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  spent 
$218,352,000  on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
in  1971.  Unless  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent act,  AEC  will  spend  another  $200 

million  on  underground  testing  In  1972; 
furthermore,  its  recently  announced 
budget  seeks  a  similar  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  This  does  not  include 
over  $250  million  spent,  authorized,  and 
requested  for  each  of  the  years  1971, 1972, 

and  1973  for  research  and  development 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons,  nor  does 
it  include  all  the  hidden  items  which  go 
into  AEC,  defense  and  other  budgets  for 
support  of  this  dangerous  and  unneces- 
sary program. 

Need  I  detail  for  my  colleagues  the 
constructive  uses  to  which  this  half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  can  be  put?  A  half 
billion  dollars  is  almost  exactly  the  total 
operating  budget  for  this  year  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  ask  in  the  next  few 
months  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  a  half  billion  dollars  for  emer- 
gency school  assistance.  The  total  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  vocational  and 
adult  education  for  this  year  is  Just  over 
half  a  billion  dollars.  -^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  wasteful  emd  redimdant  program  of 
nuclear  weapons  development  amd  test- 
ing. I  insert  a  number  of  articles  and 
letters  of  support  for  this  resolution  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  following  Congressmen  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  it:  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Messrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Conyers, 
Dellums,  Edwards  of  California,  Fraser, 
Halpern,  Harrington,  Helstoski,  Mikva, 
Rangel,  Rosenthal,  Ryan,  Schetjer,  and 
Stokes. 

The  aforementioned  articles  follow: 
H.  Con.  Res.  522 

Whereas  the  United  States  solemnly 
pledged  Itself  In  both  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the   NonprollXeratlon  Treaty  to 

work    toward    "discontinuance    of    all    test 

exploaloxiB  of  nuclear  -weapons  for  all    time" 

and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end: 
and 

Whereas  the  security  of  our  Nation  and 
Of  all  mankind  is  diminished  by  the  con- 
tinuing upward  spiral  of  the  nuclear  arms 

race;  and 


Whereas,  due  to  progress  in  methods  of 
detection,  the  risks  of  "chesting"  on  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  are  now  virtually  nU; 
and 

Whereas  such  "cheating,"  if  It  occurred, 
could  in  no  way  affect  the  military  strategic 
balance;  and 

Whereas  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear 
test  explosions  would  stabilize  and  retard  the 
arms  race  and  make  early  agreement  among 
the  nuclear  powers  on  a  mutual  limitation 
on  strategic  nuclear  weapons  much  more 
likely;  and 

Whereas  each  nuclear  explosion  poses  a 
new  set  of  unresolvable  questions  about  Its 
possible  effects  on  the  environment  (re- 
lease of  radioactive  materials,  triggering  of 
earthquakes,  permanent  damage  to  the  ecol- 
ogy of  an  area) ;  and 

Whereas  the  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity Include  the  health,  prosperity,  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens,  the  soundness  of 
our  economy  and  the  reduction  of  tensions 
at  home  and  abroad : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should  im- 
mediately take  the  necessary  steps  to  Initiate 
active  negotiations  seeking  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  all  nuclear  test  explosions;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  work  toward  extension  of 
a  prohibition  against  nuclear  testing  to  the 
Other  nuclear  powers.  Including  France  and 
China;  and 

Resolved  further.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  Immedi- 
ately declare  an  indefinite  moratorium  on 
all  nuclear  test  explosions. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30,  1971] 
Halting  Nt7ci.eab  Tests 

Adjournment  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks  (SALT)  In  Vienna,  without  the 
year-end  agreement  to  which  the  White 
House  and  Kremlin  committed  themselves 
last  May,  demonstrates  again  the  slow  pace 
Of  progress  in  curbing  the  atomic  arms  race. 
It  brings  into  question  the  wisdom  of  delay- 
ing other  nuclear  negotiations  that  could 
contribute  to  this  goal  and,  particularly,  ex- 
ploration of  a  comprehensive  treaty  banning 
all  nuclear  tests,  including  tboee  under- 
ground. 

The  American  case  against  a  comprehen- 
sive test-ban  has  been  based  on  the  dUB- 
culty  in  verifying  compliance  without  on- 
site  tnsp>ection,  something  that  is  anathema 
to  Moscow.  To  overcome  this  obstacle,  the 
United  States  In  the  past  decade  has  spent 
9274  mUllon  In  research  on  means  of  detect- 
ing and  identifying  nuclear  explosions, 
mostly  by  seismic  methods.  It  Is  increasingly 
evident  that  a  genuine  breakthrough  has 
been  achieved. 

The  extent  of  this  breakthrough  has  Just 
been  underlined  in  a  report  by  a  prestigious 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  including  former  Presidential  sci- 
ence advisers  George  Klstlakowsky  and 
Franklin  Long,  former  Pentagon  reaeaxch 
chief  Herbert  York  and  the  former  science 
chief  of  the  CJA.,  Herbert  Scovllle.  They 
state  that  recent  improvements  In  long- 
raoge  seismology  and  other  unilateral  means 
of  detection — presimiably  satellite  photog- 
raphy and  communications  monitoring — pro- 
vide high  confidence  that  violations  of  a 
comprehensive  test-ban  would  be  detected. 

Specifically,  the  report  states,  the  United 
States  could  be  sure  of  detecting  violations 
long  before  iUlclt  underground  tests  could 

develop  new  weapons  threatening  the  sta- 
bility of  tbe  nuclear  balance.  Even  unre- 
stricted Soviet  testing  below  the  level  easily 

spotted    by   seismic    and    otber   national 

means    would    acbleve    nothing    more    than 

wasteful  further  refinements  in  very  small 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  In  fact,  the  diffi- 
culties in  carrying  out  on-site  inspections 


appear  so  considerable  and  the  benefits  so 
small  that  the  United  States  would  have  no 
need  to  go  through  with  them  even  If  Mos- 
cow agreed  to  permit  them. 

Much  of  the  American  opposition  to  a 
comprehensive  test-b«Ln  does  not  stem  from 
fear  of  Soviet  cheating  any  more,  the  report 
argues,  but  from  a  Pentagon  desire  to  con- 
tinue American  testing.  New  weapons,  how- 
ever, are  not  needed  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent,  which  already  is  much  greater 
than  required.  After  a  SALT  agreement, 
particularly,  there  will  be  no  need  to  test 
new  warheads  for  antlballlstic  missiles 
(ABM's)  and  MIRV  multiple  warhead  mis- 
siles. 

A  comprehensive  test-ban,  on  the  othe^ 
hand,  would  bulwark  American  and  world 
security  by  slowing  the  arms  race,  re- 
inforcing the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
and  reducing  the  likelihood  of  other  coun- 
tries Joining  the  nuclear  club.  Soviet  offi- 
cials Informally  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  .open  new  test-ban  talks.  The  United  Na- 
tions Oeneral  Assembly,  by  vote  of  112  to  0 
with  only  one  abstention,  has  urged  the  Oe- 
neva  Conference  to  pursue  a  test-ban.  An 
early,  move  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
initiate  test-ban  negotiations  is  clearly 
warranted. 


Associated  Students, 
Sacramento  State  College, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  January  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzt7c. 
House  Of  Representatives, 

Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Abzug:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  that  you  intro- 
duced Into  the  92nd  Congress  calling  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  and  efforts  to 
extend  a  prohibition  on  nuclear  testing  to  all 
nuclear  powers,  Including  France  and  China. 

I  read  the  copy  of  H.  Con.  Res.  480  and  your 

supporting    statement    on    the    House    floor. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  content  of 
your  resolution  and  of  your  statement  con- 
cerning the  resolution.  I  can  assure  you  that 
your  resolution  does  command  the  support 
of    the    members    of   the    National    Student 

Leaders  Task  Force  on  Disarmament,  and  I 
am  writing  au  of  the  members  to  urg^  them 
to  write  their  individual  congressmen  and 
senators  In  support  of  yoiu-  resolution. 

We  have  a  long  hard  fight  ahead  of  us  to 
motivate  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
take  unilateral  leadership  in  securing  peace 
in  the  world.  I  personally  feel  that  your  reso- 
lution is  a  step  In  this  direction.  I  will  do 
what  I  oan  to  make  your  resolution  known  to 
students  at  large. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  pushing 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Michael  A.  Hachard, 
student  Body  President. 

Trx  American  Universitt, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  25, 1972. 
Oongreaswonuin  Bella  Abzuo, 
House  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mas.  Abztto:  I  wish  to  express  my  firm 
support  for  HB  480.  It  is  Indeed  long  past  the 
time  for  a  "discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  .  .  ." 

The  United  States'  superiority  in  nuclear 
science  should  now  be  applied  to  a  superior- 
ity in  the  arte  of  humanitarian  efforts. 
Tours  truly, 

EiXL  Callen, 
Professor  of  Physics. 

THE  AMERICAN  UmVERSTTT, 
Washinsrton.  D.C.  January  SS,  1S72. 
Congresswoman  Bella  Abzxtc, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Mrs.    Abztjc:    This    is   to   express   my 

imcondltlonal  support  for  HR  480  toward  a 
Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  which  you 
Introduced  recently. 
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The  three  points  which  you  make  in  this 
Resolution  are  well  balanced  and  at  the  es- 
sentials of  this  international  problem. 

Prom  the  technical  point  of  view  it  Is 
clear  that  even  with  a  conservative  view  of 
the  progress  made  In  detecting  small  ther- 
monuclear explosives,  the  risks  of  further 
testing  decldely  outweighs  the  risks  of  cheat- 
ing by  any  nation.  Kvidenoe  In  support  of 
this  ooncluslon  is  presented  In  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Scientists  Newsletter,  Vol. 
24,  No.  10,  January  1972. 

Bravo  to  you  representing  your  District 
and  the  Women  of  this  country  for  exerting 
leadership  In  this  crucial  issue  of  a  ban  of 
"all  test  explosives  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
all  time." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bembon  T.  Chbitok, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

School  or  International  Servicz, 

The  American  UNrvEBsrrr, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20, 1972. 

Dear  Mrs.  Asztrc:  I  would  like  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  your  Introduction 
of  H.  Con.  Res.  480.  It  Is  a  very  timely  move 
considering:  (a)  progress  In  multUateral 
negotiations  In  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  (I.e.,  (a)  agreements 
on  Seabed,  NPT  and  Bacteriological  War); 
(b)  the  probability  of  some  SALT  agreement 
this  Spring;  (c)  recent  technological  prog- 
ress re  detection;  (d)  a  growing  sense  of 
progressive  momentum  in  the  arms  control 
field;  and  (e)  this  Is  an  election  year. 

I  am  a  specialist  in  U.S.  foreign  and  na- 
tional security  policy  with  a  particular  In- 
terest in  arms  control.  There  is  a  virtually 
unanimous  sentiment  today  In  ACDA  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  ACDA,  of  course, 
does^[^  have  the  powerful  outside  constitu- 
ents which  support  DoD  and  the  JCS. 

Your  voice,  I  pray,  will  be  Joined  by  others 

who  feel  "security"  In  Its  truest  sense  is  not 

necessarily  synonymous  with  massive  arma- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Or.  DxTNCAN  L.  Clarke, 

Assistant  Professor. 

COLT7MBIA    UNTVEBSITT 

In  the  Cmr  of  New  York, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  November  19, 1971. 

DEAR  Congresswoman  Asztro :  Please  accept 
the  enclosed  copy  of  my  recent  paper  en- 
titled, "Limits  of  MUitary  Power  for  Na- 
tional   Security". 

I  wrote  this  paper  a  few  weeks  ago  follow- 
ing an  invitation  to  a  discussion  on  disarm- 
ament problems  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
Soviet  Pugwash  Committee  and  the  Soviet 
Peace  Committee.  While  the  Soviet  official 
policy  Is  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  this 
paper,  the  reaction  of  serious  Russians  was 
that  this  paper  set  forth  novel  ideas  that 
deserved  examination.  The  report  In  The 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  October  31st 
seemed  to  Justify  the  interest  that  I  thought 
would  attach  to  this  subject. 

The  arms  race  since  the  Second  World 
War  has  Involved  the  assumption  that  mili- 
tary power  is  effectively  unlimited;  that 
there  is  always  some  new  level  of  power  that 
Is  attainable,  if  only  one  Is  willing  to  try 
hard  enough.  I  have  tried  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  this  assumption  and  find  that  It  Is 
probably  in  error.  The  superpowers,  while 
trying  for  military  superiority,  have  both 
gone  past  the  point  of  meaningful  difference 
in  military  power.  At  the  same  time  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  arms  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  massive. 

There  appear  to  be  new  reasons  of  self- 

interest,  both  military  and  economic,  for 

moving  toward  a  more  rational  military  pol- 
icy, for  American  reasons,  and  regardless  of 
Russian-American  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  this  brief  paper  does  not 
dispose  of  the  large  Issues  that  are  raised. 


But  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  these  matters 
are  worth  fresh  discussion. 

Sincerely,  -^ 

Setmour  Melman. 

Paper  to  Stmposittm  on  Disarmament  Prob- 
lems, Moscow,  October  30-31,  1971 
LIMITS  or  miutart  power  roR  national  sEctr- 

aiTT,    AND    THE    PATH    TO    DISARMAMENT 

(By  Seymour  Melman* ) 
After  25  years  of  a  nuclear-military  arms 
race,  it  is  possible  to  define  significant  lim- 
its of  mlllatry  power  for  national  security. 
These  limits  apply  with  special  force  to  the 
nuclear  superpowers.  These  same  limits  of 
military  power  also  define  new  requirements 
for  a  disarmament  process. 

Underlying  the  long  discussion  of  dis- 
armament among  nations  has  been  the  un- 
derstanding that  lowered  levels  of  armaments 
produce  mutual  advantages:  the  prospect  of 
physical  destruction  is  reduced;  and  the  cost 
of  armaments  can  be  applied  to  construc- 
tive uses.  Thus,  the  arms  race  from  1946 
to  1971  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  improved  the  military 
security  of  either  nation.  The  economic  cost 
to  these  two  countries  has  exceeded  $1,500 
blUion. 

In  1961  I  calculated  that  a  rapid  process 
of  economic  development  for  the  unindus- 
trlallzed  people  of  the  world  could  be  exe- 
cuted with  an  annual  capital  outlay  of  about 
$22  billion.^  Hence,  the  arms  race  outlays  by 
the  Umted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  last  quarter  century  would  have 
financed  60  years  of  world  economic  develop- 
ment, while  still  leaving  one-third  of  the 
actual  budgets  to  be  used  for  military  secu- 
rity purposes. 

DEFINING  LEVELS  OP  ARMAMENTS 

Classically,  attempts  to  negotiate  interna- 
tional reduction  and  limitation  on  arma- 
ments levels  could  proceed  with  the  con- 
fident assumption  that  it  was  technically 
feasible  to  define  armaments  quantitative- 
ly and  qualitatively.  Owing  to  the  evolution 
of  military  technology,  these  previously  as- 
sumed conditions  have  altered.  What  is  the 
unit  weapon?  One  medium-sized  military 
aircraft,  or  a  naval  vessel  like  a  destroyer, 
take  on  altered  military  meamng  when  their 
weapons  change  from  conventional  to  nu- 
clear explosives.  A  missile  with  conventional 
warhead  Is  transformed  by  replacement  with 
a  nuclear  warhead,  or  by  5  separately-direct- 
ed nuclear  warheads. 

Similar  conditions  have  affected  the  quali- 
tative assessment  of  weapons.  A  battleship 
was  once  more  powerful  than  a  destroyer. 
But  a  motor  torpedo  boat,  equipped  to 
launch  a  nuclear-tipped  missile,  can  destroy 
not  only  a  single  large  naval  vessel,  but — 
conceivably — even  an  entire  fiotlUa. 

What  is  a  "strategic"  weapon?  Is  it  to  be 
measured  by  the  explosive  power  of  a  war- 
head? If  five  "tactical"  warheads  are  Jointly 
applied,  do  they  then  become  "strategic"? 
Does  strategic  mean'^he  speed  of  delivery  or 
the  dlst&nce  over  which  nonstop  delivery  can 
be  affected?  Is  It  reasonable  to  assume  that 
great  destructive  force  can  be  delivered  only 
over  great  distances  and  at  high  ^eed?  I 
formulate  these  questions  not  only  to  suggest 
the  new  problems  of  defining  terms  of  mili- 
tary "equality"  or  "parity"  under  conditions 
of  nuclear  weapons  abundance,  but  more  im- 
portantly because  these  questions,  and  the 
array  of  possible  answers,  reflect  a  true  trans- 
formation in  military  power. 

NSW    CONSTRAHTTS    on    MILITART    POWER 

since   the  end  of   the   second  World  War 

tliere  bare  been  a  great  number  of  armed 

conflicts  bet-ween  the  military  forces  of  na- 
tional States.  It  Is  a  unique  feature  of  this 
long  period,  that  in  no  case  was  a  conflict 

permitted  to  operate  to  a  military  conclusion. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  each  instance  other  nations  intervened, 
singly  or  through  ooncerted  action — tm 
through  the  umted  Nations,  to  bring  mm- 
tary  operations  to  a  halt  well  before  one  na- 
tional power  was  able  to  overwhelm  the  other 
side  militarily  and  use  that  fact  to  dictate 
political  terms.  The  large  number  of  lives  lost 
in  the  procession  of  smaller  wars  from  1946 
to  1971  rules  out  the  poeslbUity  that  a  new 
concern  for  human  life  was  the  operating 
factor.  Rather  this  new  development  was  a 
result  of  the  well-founded  and  pervasive  fear 
of  the  consequences  from  extension  and  esca- 
lation of  what  began,  in  each  case,  as  limited 
national  conflict.  Extension  means  Involving 
other  countries.  Escalation  means  greater  in- 
tensity of  violence.  The  feared  end  result  of 
milltaiy  extension  and  escalation  has  been 
confrontation  between  superpowers  leading 
to  nucle««-  war.  It  is  widely  appreciated  that 
this  outcome  cannot  be  excluded  since  the 
generals  of  each  side  are  instructed  to  win 
and  that  each  major  nuclear  state  wields 
nuclear  weapons  in  abundance. 

In  1971  the  London  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  estimated  that  the  U.S.  possesses 
6,000  nuclear  warheads  fitted  to  delivery  ve- 
hicles that  could  reach  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that 
2,000  Soviet  warheads  could  strike  at  the 
continental  United  States.' 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  150  popu- 
lated places  with  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  each.  In  the  U.S.SJl.,  there  are 
about  175  such  places.'  It  is  relevant  to  com- 
pare the  number  of  deliverable  warheads  with 
the  number  of  sizable  population-Industrial 

centers  of  each  society. 

By  this  form  of  reckoning,  the  United 
States  could  conceivably  overkill  the  popula- 
tion-Industrial centers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  34 
times,  and  the  Soviets  cotUd  destroy  the 
United  States'  counterpart  13  times  over.  TTie 
mUltary.  sclentiflc  and  human  absurdity  of 

the  overkill  development  is  revealed  In  the 

following.   WTio   is   ahead,   the   Soviet   Union 

or  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  nuclear 
military  power?  If  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  to  exchange  their  strategic  forces,  wctild 
It  make  any  military  difference? 

An     overwhelming     advantage     has     been 

given  to  the  offensive  in  military  opera- 
tions, for  nuclear  warheads  can  be  delivered 
In  diverse  size  and  by  varied  delivery  sys- 
tems. Against  the  number,  diversity  and  de- 
structive power  contained  In  nuclear  war- 
heads, the  defense  function  is  made  essen- 
tlaUy  unfeasible.  Varied  allowances  for  weap- 
ons reliability  do  not  alter  the  condition. 

These  characteristics  of  nuclear  weapons 
affect  the  potential  relationship  between 
large  and  small  military  powers.  As  the 
knowledge  for  making  nuclear  weapons  is 
elaborated  and  alternative  technologies  be- 
come available  at  lowered  costs.  It  is  not  In- 
conceivable that  smaller  nations  should  im- 
dertake  the  manufacture  of  their  own  nu- 
clear weapons.  However  "small"  such  weap- 
ons and  their  numbers,  the  nature  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  posslbUlty  of  deliver- 
ing them  by  alternative  means  opens  up 
the  nightmarish  possibility  of  mllltary-i>ollt- 
ical  confrontations  in  which  major  powers 
find  themselves  threatened  by  small  nations 
weilding  nuclear  "equalizers."  What  science 
or  body  of  human  wisdom  could  be  drawn 
upon  to  advise  a  government  on  how  much 
value  to  place  on  any  of  its  cities? 

'  CONVENTIONAL    FORCES 

In  the  relations  of  the  nuclear  superpowers 
the  consequences  from  use  of  conventional 
forces  is  not  separable  from  nuclear  forces. 
For  each  state  trains  and  operates  armed 
forces  to  apply  successive  intensities  of  force 
as  required  to  prevail  militarily.  Recourse  to 

nuclear  weapons  can,  accordingly,  not  be 

ruled  out.  especially   in   the  al>sence  even  of 

doctrine  to  that  effect. 

A  second  major  aspect  of  modern  military 

operations  that  deserves  a  discussion  of  lim- 
its Involves  conventional  warfare  In  Its  guer- 
rilla form.  GuerrlUa  warfare  involves  a  ma- 
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Jor  mllltay-technlcal  Innovation.  The  Inno- 
vation Is  of  an  organizational  sort  and  does 
not  consist  primarily  of  particular  weapons. 
Nevertheless,  this  organizational  Innovation 
Is  significant  for  It  has  had  the  resiilt  of  set- 
ting limits  to  military  power  and  hence  to 
the  meaning  of  various  military-technologi- 
cal developments. 

The  essence  of  guerrilla  warfare  Involves 
military  operations  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (a)  a  group  of  men  sufficiently  com- 
mitted to  a  common  purpose  to  risk  their 
lives  for  the  end  In  view;  (b)  support  from 
the  surrounding  population  for  the  guerrilla 
fighting  group;  (c)  capabUlty  by  the  guerril- 
las for  taking  on  appearances  similar  to  that 
of  the  surrounding  population. 

The  importance  of  these  three  conditions 
Is  that  when  they  are  fulfilled.  It  has  been 
unfeasible  to  overcome  the  group  of  men  so 
operating.  During  the  last  decades,  major 
armed  forces  have  been  repeatedly  frustrated 
by  guerrilla-type  operations  that  fulfill  the 
three  conditions  noted  above.  This  was  stark- 
ly revealed  In  the  frustration  of  the  German 
army  during  the  Second  World  War  against 
the  Yugoslav  guerrillas,  and  Is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  frustration  of  Ameri- 
can su'med  forces  In  their  relation  to  the 
guerrilla  organization  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  In  Vletiiam. 

There  Is  no  question  that  In  every  depart- 
ment of  weapons  technology,  American  armed 
forces  in  Vietnam,  and  those  supported  by 
them,  enjoy  overwhelming  superiority.  The 
guerrilla  opponent  In  Vietnam  has  demon- 
strated military  staying  power  despite  the 
fact  that  he  possesses  no  heavy  weapons,  no 
navy,  no  air  force,  and  nothing  like  the 
technically  elaborate  military  and  Industrial 
Infrastructure  that  supports  American  and 
allied  armed  forces.  During  the  last  decade, 
American  armed  forces  have  not  stinted  on 
research  and  development  for  counterguer- 
rilla  operations.*  The  array  of  new  weapons 
development  to  facilitate  the  counterguer- 
rilla  operations  in  Vietnam  is  Impressively 
elaborate.  The  range  extends  from  new  light- 
weight weapons,  new  types  of  footgear  and 
protective  clothing,  devices  to  "smell"  a 
possible  opponent  concealed  In  a  Jungle,  and 
antipersonnel  bombs  of  diverse  sorts  and 
highly  destructive  effect.  The  Inability  of 
the  most  elaborately-equipped  armed  force 
In  the  world,  backed  by  the  world's  largest 
military  technology  research  and  develop- 
ment network,  to  overcome  the  guerrilla 
forces  of  a  small,  poor  co\intry  defines  a  major 
limit  m  military  technology. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  guerrilla  operations 
cannot  be  overcome.  They  can,  if  one  or  more 
of  the  three  conditions  listed  above  are 
altered.  Thus,  the  second  requirement  for 
successful  operation  can  be  altered:  if  the 
surrounding  population  is  destroyed,  then 
there  Is  no  "sea"  in  which  the  guerrillas  can 
"swim."  The  United  States  has  the  capability 
for  destroying  the  population  In  areas  under 
guerrilla  control.  But  such  methods,  \intll 
now,  are  unacceptable  politically.  Also,  the 
destruction  of  a  population  goes  counter  to 
at  least  one  traditional  requirement  of  mili- 
tary operations:  that  the  winner  take  con- 
trol, not  only  of  territory,  but  of  the  popula- 
tion therein. 

MIUTASY   ASSUMPTIONS 

The  governments  of  the  superpowers  have 

each  underwritten  massive  efforts  to  achieve 

•  superior    military   power.    The    advice    they 

have  followed  in  this  respect  has  been  based 

on  assumptions  which  deserve  review. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  military  su- 
premacy is  both  definable  and  achievable. 
In  the  case  of  nuclear  warfare  this  Is  clearly 
not  the  case.  Neither  is  there  any  prospect, 
'  based  on  knowledge  of  nature  or  its  applica- 
tion to  technology,  for  supposing  that  this 
may  be  the  case  in  some  predictable  fut\ire. 
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Once  nuclear  wei^onry  Is  vmderstood  as  not 
being  usable  for  military  superiority,  then  It 
is  also  difficult  to  suppose  that  conventional 
warfare,  in  the  presence  of  nuclear  options, 
can  be  turned  to  account  for  this  purpose. 
For  if  conventional  weapons  and  forces  are 
interlinked  with  nuclear  weapons  and  forces, 
and  the  same  men  command  the  two,  and  are 
Indoctrinated  to  prevail,  then  it  is  plausible 
to  expect  that  these  men  will  move — given 
the  need — from  conventional  to  nuclear 
forces. 

Second :  perhaps  the  key  technical  assump- 
tion underlying  confidence  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  military  advantage  Is  the  idea  of 
"suboptlmlzatlon". 

Suboptlmlzatlon  is  the  strategy  for  im- 
proving a  system  as  a  whole  through  Im- 
provement of  the  parts.  In  military-technical 
form,  this  has  meant  an  Improved  rifie.  Im- 
proved bullets,  an  Improved  airplane,  an 
improved  tire,  an  improved  bandage,  an  im- 
proved uniform,  an  Improved  guidance  sys- 
tem, an  improved  missile  fuel — each  one 
being  pursued  on  the  assumption  that  from 
the  sum  of  such  unit  technical  improve- 
ments, there  will  emerge,  necessarily,  an  im- 
provement In  a  military  system  as  a  whole. 

A  military  officer's  view  of  imlt  Improve- 
ments desirable  during  the  1970's  was  given 
by  Brigadier  (RET)  Kenneth  Hunt  In  his 
paper  "The  Requirements  of  Military  Tech- 
nology m  the  1970's."»  Hunt  wrote,  in  1967: 

"The  soldier  is  interested  in  infra-red  or 
laser  sighting  devices  to  enable  him  to  see 
and  aim  at  night  or  in  fog;  light-weight  radar 
or  sensory  aids  to  detect  enemy  approach; 
weapon-locating  radars  to  pinpoint  enemy 
guns  or  mortars  by  calculating  the  path 
taken  by  the  shells  they  fire;  the  location 
of  enemy  concentrations  and  particularly 
nuclear  artillery,  with  stifflcient  accuracy  and 
speed  to  enable  them  to  be  hit  before  they 
move  or  fire;  the  engagement  of  high-speed 
attacking  aircraft,  preferably  before  they 
release  their  weapons." 

"The  sailor  musrt;  find  the  enemy  sub- 
marine, surface  ship  or  aircraft,  which  is  no 
doubt  moving,  and  engage  these  fleeting 
targ;ets  before  they  engage  him.  The  airman 
has  his  target  to  strike,  fixed,  moving,  pre- 
determined or  opportunity;  the  enemy  inter- 
cep<tor,  bomber  or  missile  to  engage;  the 
enemy  defences  to  counter." 

Characteristically,  military  technologists 
have  each  specialized  in  a  particular  mili- 
tary-technical device  or  problem.  Each  has 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  some  im- 
provement In  a  particular  device  or  sysftem 
will  contribute  towards  Improvement  of  mil- 
itary power  as  a  whole. 

This  conventional  strategy  of  military- 
technological  development  is  checkmated  by 
two  limits  of  military  power  discussed  above: 
nuclear  overkill  and  guerrilla  warfare.  "Im- 
provement" in  overkill  is  nonoperational  and 
hence  militarily,  humanly  and  sdentlflcally 
meaningless.  Ever-greater  firepower  for  de- 
stroying an  opponent  imder  conditions  of 
guerrilla  warfare  is  meaningless  insofar  as 
the  opponent  cannot  be  identified. 

In  weapons  develofnnent,  technological 
improvement  has  typically  taken  the  form  of 
attempts  at  superiority  In  deetruotlve  power, 
accuracy,  speed,  range,  and  reliability.  Con- 
sider Brigadier  Hunt's  shopping  list  of  tech- 
nological improvements  In  terms  of  these 
factors.  Each  of  these  developments  might 
very  well  produce  some  p>artlcular  military 
gain  under  conditions  of  Second  World  War 
military  operations.  Once  nuclear  weapons 
are  Introduced  In  quantity,  the  military 
worth  of  these  gains  is  vitiated. 

This  military-technical  shopping  list  has 
Its  counterpart  In  the  agendas  of  {mrtlcular 
technlceil  problems  being  tackled  by  the 
mllitaTy  research  and  development  Institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Taken  together,  the  interes^t  in  these 
developments  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
military  operations  In  some  foreseeable  fu- 
ture  will   be   like    the    knightly    Jousts   of 


medieval  warriors:  wars  that  are  fought  be- 
tween opposing  armed  forces  such  that  the 
relative  technological  superiority  of  one  as 
against  the  other  might  make  some  signifi- 
cant difference.  Under  present  conditions, 
that  prospect  is  unrealistic.  In  the  era  of 
nuclear  overkill,  knightly  Jousting  between 
elite  military  forces  is  replaced  by  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  confrontation.  In  terms  of 
which  (as  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of 
October,  1962)  particular  technical  "advan- 
tages" are  overwhelmed  by  the  prospective 
destruotlveness  of  the  nuclear  weapons  to  be 
used. 

Consider  the  meaning  of  suboptimlza^tlon 
with  respect  to  classes  of  military  technology 
that  have  been  given  considerable  attention. 
Suppose  one  armed  force,  having  been  given 
elaborate  equipment  and  training  in  the  use 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  Is  able  to  score 
a  major  advantage  In  the  field.  Of  what  use 
or  meaning  Is  that  advantage  if  the  popula- 
tion-industrial centers  of  the  society  have 
been  destroyed  In  the  course  of  escalated 
military  operations. 

What  science  can  be  called  upon  to  Judge 
that  such  levels  of  violence  would  not  be 
attained? 

A  third  assumption  that  is  characteristi- 
cally made  with  respect  to  military  power  Is 
that  the  size  of  money  expendltvu'e  can  make 
the  difference.  Here  it  Is  worth  recalling  the 
possibility  that  small  countries  may,  In  a  near 
future,  acquire  nuclear  weapons  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

In  sum:  military  technology  can  deliver 
great  destructive  power  for  operating  a  threat 
system.  But  military  technology  caimot,  now 
or  in  a  foreseeable  future,  deliver  a  physical 
shield,  that  is  defense,  in  nuclear  war. 
Neither  can  present  or  foreseeable  military 
technology  insure  victory  against  determined 
guerrilla  opponents. 

WnOHT   OP   MIUTAST    XNSTH'UTiONS 

An  important  feature  of  the  arms  race  has 
been  the  development  of  major  military-In- 
dustrial and  military-technical  institutions 
in  the  major  countries  of  the  world.  The  long 
operation  of  such  Institutions  and  their  large 
cadres  of  educated  men  gives  Institutional 
weight  to  the  ideologies  of  the  arms  race.  For 
many  able  men  working  In  these  institutions 
has  been  their  prime  career  experience. 

Insofar  as  military  technologists,  however 
able  they  are  individually,  participate  In 
what  is  scientifically  absurd — like  the  multi- 
plication of  overkill,  or  the  Improvement  of 
targeting  accuracy  by  hundreds  of  yards  In 
warheads  with  miles  of  destructive  effect — 
then  their  technical  work  is  in  the  tradition 
of  science-fiction  rather  than  science,  regard- 
less of  its  technical  Intricacy  or  elegance  in 
detail. 

Our  countries  have  been  asking  military 
technologists  to  produce  something  which, 
on  the  evidence,  can  no  longer  be  delivered: 
a  workable  shield  against  nuclear  destruc- 
tion from  without,  and  military  superiority 
In  both  nuclear  and  conventional  warfare. 
Despite  the  known  technological  limits  in 
these  spheres,  military  specialists  recom- 
mend the  expenditure  of  large  public  funds 
for  their  activities,  each  of  which  is  presumed 
to  contribute  to  a  plausible  military  defense 
or  to  superiority  of  armed  forces. 

When  research  organizations  reach  limits 
of  the  potential  contribution  to  given  tech- 
nology, as  In  the  case  of  most  military  re- 
search institutions,  how  can  one  account  for 
the  perpetuation  of  such  organizations?  The 
answer  to  such  questions  must  be  sought  In 
the  realm  of  social  laws  of  perpetuation  of 
organizations:  the  social  inertia  that  stems 
from  the  well-esteemed  operation  of  a  large 
organization  that  has  high  status,  large 
budgets,  a  technically  qualified  staff,  and  a 
network  of  Interrelations  with  important  In- 
stitutions in  society.  In  the  case  of  military 
research  establishments,  these  factors  are  a 
base  upon  which  these  organizations  build 
for  sustained  operations  through  the  prom- 
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Ise  of  military-technological  "Improve- 
ment" always  in  prospect.  Indeed,  improve- 
ment In  detail  can  generally  be  delivered  even 
though  the  larger  purposes  of  military  aA- 
vantage  that  must  presumably  be  served  by 
military  technology  get  lost  from  view. 

SELF-PENAI.IZINC  EITECTS  OF  THE  ABMS  RACX 

No  nation,  however  large  and  wealthy,  can 
escape  the  negative  economic  effects  that  are 
caused  by  sustained  military  spending  on 
a  large  scale.  Economists,  as  a  profession, 
have  tended  to  neglect  the  functional  dif- 
ference between  productive  and  parasitic  as- 
pects of  economic  growth.  Productive  growth 
refers  to  goods  and  services  that  are  money- 
valued  and  which  form  a  part  of  the  level 
of  living,  or  can  be  used  for  further  produc- 
tion. Parasitic  economic  output  refers  to 
goods  and  services  that  are,  primarily,  neither 
part  of  the  level  of  living  nor  useful  for 
further  production.  Military  output  is  over- 
whelmingly of  the  latter  sort.  Thus,  in  the 
United  States,  from  1946  to  1971,  more  than 
$1,200  billion  has  been  expended  in  the  budg- 
ets of  the  Department  of  Defense.  (This 
quantity  of  resources  exceeds  the  money 
value  of  all  the  residential  and  commercial 
buildings  on  the  surface  of  the  United 
States.)  The  comparable  data  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  not  available  to  me. 

The  value  of  productive  economic  growth 
foregone  Is  the  true  indicator  of  the  social 
cost  of  large  and  sustained  military  expendi- 
tures. Thus,  the  a-10%  of  Gross  National 
Product  annually  devoted  to  military  pur- 
poses in  the  United  States  has  seemed  to  be 
a  small  part  of  the  national  product.  This 
portion,  however.  Includes  a  preponderance 
of  the  research  and  development,  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  of  the  country. 
The  effect  of  their  concentration  on  military 
and  related  work  is  the  relative  technical  de- 
pletion of  many  civilian  industries  and  ac- 
tivities.' This  effect  is  operative  apart  from 
variation  in  economic  systems. 

In  the  United  States  a  series  of  Important 
industries  have  become  technically  and  eco- 
nomically incompetent  to  serve  even  the 
domestic  market,  let  alone  compete  success- 
fully in  the  world  market.  The  effect  of  In- 
adequate productive  investment  is  wide- 
spread. In  New  York  City,  for  example,  cen- 
tral power  supply,  the  telephone  system,  and 
rail  services  have  become  unreliable.  Since 
these  services  are  the  underpinnings  of  an 
industrial  system,  the  inefficiencies  In  these 
activities  have  ramified  effects  throughout 
the  economy  and  society. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  evidence  too 
of  constraint  on  economic  development  that 
is  surely  traceable  to  the  long  priority  given 
to  military-Industry  and  military-technol- 
ogy. For  example,  I  read  In  dispatches  from 
Moscow  that  citizens  of  that  city  are  mobi- 
lized to  help  bring  in  the  yearly  harvest  of 
truck  produce  around  the  Soviet  capital  and 
that  the  mechanization  and  organization  of 
agriculture  has  not  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  newspapers  need  not  exhort  Moscov- 
ites  with  headlines  proclaiming  "Decisive 
Days,"  "Every  Hour  Counts,"  and  "The 
Capital  Awaits  its  Potatoes." ' 

In  an  official  summary  of  the  "Draft  Direc- 
tives of  the  24th  CPSU  Congress  for  the  New 
Five- Year  Plan"  I  find  that  "It  is  planned 
to  raise  labor  productivity  In  Industry  by 
36-40%  over  the  five-year  period,  securing 
thereby  87-90%  of  the  total  increment  In 
output."  This  is,  of  course,  a  centrally  Im- 
portant economic  matter  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  From  the  standpoint  of  Industrial 
productivity  attaining  this  goal  depends  on 
intensive  mechanization  of  existing  plants 
and  construction  of  new,  highly 'productive. 
Industrial  facilities.  This  result  is  unlikely 
of  achievement  without  a  substantial  trans- 
fer of  Soviet  technical  talent  from  military 
and  space  activities  to  productive  economic 
work. 
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I  find  It  significant  that  despite  consider- 
able differences  In  political-economic  condi- 
tions, there  are  problems  of  economic  deple- 
tion or  limited  economic  growth  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  in- 
volve a  common  factor:  long  concentration 
of  technical  talent  and  capital  on  parasitic 
economic  growth.  That  is  the  automatic  pen- 
alty of  priority  to  the  arms  race.  Substan- 
tially Improved  economic  conditions  are  the 
automatic  reward  for  reversing  the  arms  race. 

NrW    CONDITIONS    OF    DISARMAMENT 

The  development  of  nuclear  overkill  sys- 
tems among  the  superpowers  has  led  to 
qualitative  and  quantitative  constralnu  on 
defining  military  "parity"  or  "equality". 
If  such  categories  are  not  definable,  then 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  negotiated,  parallel  reversal 
of  the  arms  race.  At  the  same  time  It  Is 
Incontestable  that  the  further  development 
of  the  arms  race  is  militarily  irrational,  leads 
to  heightened  military  Insecurity  and  un- 
acceptable economic  penalties.  Under  these 
conditions  a  new  approach  is  required  to  a 
disarmament  process.  I  propose  the  follow- 
ing as  a  workable  set  of  actions  for  disarma- 
ment under  present  conditions. 

A.  Limited  agreements.  This  includes 
agreement  among  the  superpowers,  and 
hopefully  others,  for  a  complete  test  ban 
on  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery  vehicles, 
agreement  on  no  ABM  systems,  and  agree- 
ments to  terminate  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

B.  Disengagement  and  demilitarization 
agreements.  These  Include  agreements  for 
demilitarized  zones  as  in  Europe  or  the 
Middle  East,  and  arrangements  for  dis- 
engagement of  aerUl  and  naval  forces  of 
the  superpowers  (agreed  rules  of  navigation, 
minimum  distances,  etc.). 

Agreements  of  the  two  sorts  noted  above 
do  not  touch  centrally  on  the  main  course 
of  the  arms  race.  They  are  Important,  how- 
ever, both  in  the  substance  that  they  deal 
with  and  for  the  political  confidence  that 
such  agreements  generate,  within  and  among 
nations. 

C.  Unilateral  reduction  o/  overkill  and 
extra-defense  forces.  By  reduction  of  over- 
kill forces  I  mean  reduction  to  a  level  de- 
fined as  follows:  In  the  United  States  there 
are  160  cities  with  populations  of  100,000 
and  over.  A  nuclear  force  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
Is  one  that  Is  capable  of  delivering  150  war- 
heads to  these  places.  Leaders  of  the  United 
States  who  would  not  be  constrained  from 
nuclear  military  initiatives  by  the  prospect 
of  destruction  of  these  150  cities  would  be 
too  insane  to  be  constrained  by  anything. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  there  are  175  cities  ol 
population  100,000  or  more.  A  strategic 
force  level  for  the  United  States  is  one  that 
is  capable  of  directing  nuclear  warheads 
to  those  cities.  Soviet  leaders  who  would  not 
be  constrained  from  nuclear  military  initia- 
tives by  the  prospect  of  destruction  of  these 
cities  would  be  too  insane  to  be  constrained 
by  anything. 

The  statistics  for  cities  given  above  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
define,  reciprocally,  the  size  of  nuclear  forces 
in  each  case.  The  merit  of  this  reasoning 
for  defining  a  nuclear  force  is  not  altered  by 
qualifications  concerning  weapons  reliabil- 
ity, etc. 

Once  it  is  appreciated  that  military  ad- 
vantage In  a  nuclear  arms  race  can  no 
longer  be  defined  and  that  "parity"  at  mul- 
tiples of  overkill  cannot  be  defined,  then 
it  is  indicated  that  initiative  toward  sharp 
reduction  of  nuclear  overkill  forces  is  de- 
servedly done  by  unilateral  action  of  each 
government  and  society.  In  each  case  the 
action  Is  taken  on  grounds  of  Improving  the 
military  and  the  economic  security  of  the 
society  in  question. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  reduction 
of  extra-defense  conventional  forces.  Once  it 


Is  apprecla^  that  such  forces,  alone  or  with 
nuclear  adjuncts,  cannot  provide  a  true 
shield  for  any  society,  then  their  residual 
function  is  that  of  plausibly  guarding  the 
boundaries  of  superpower  states  and  con- 
tlguoxis  allied  territories.  This  assumes  agree- 
ment to  the  proposition  that  the  use  of  their 
own  conventional  military  forces  as  Instru- 
ments of  political  power  extension  by  the 
suj>erpowers  involves  them  in  the  iinaccept- 
able  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation. 

D.  Negotiated  disarmament  and  peacekeep' 
ing.  As  armed  forces  of  the  superpowers  come 
down  to  the  nuclear  force  levels  and  limited 
conventional  forces  as  defined  above,  the 
technical  and  political  conditions  for  nego- 
tiating disarmament  and  peacekeeping  insti- 
tutions will  be  transformed.  On  the  technical 
side  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
livery systems  vrtll  have  defined  meaning, 
thereby  rendering  their  further  reduction 
negotlatble.  Politically,  the  visible  effort  to 
put  aside  attempts  to  overwhelm  the  other 
nation  militarily  will  create  the  necessary 
atmosphere  for  further  reduction  of  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  armed  forces,  and 
for  the  implementation  of  agreed  peacekeep- 
ing arrangements. 

It  is  worth  stressing  here  that  one  of  the 
Important  areas  of  unattended  problems 
concerns  the  design  and  operation  of  inter- 
national peacekeeping  arrangements,  and  the 
formulation  of  a  workable  strategy  for 
phasing  these  into  operation. 

SOME  BABRIERS  TO  DISARMAMENT 

The  experience  of  the  last  decade  has  made 
me  cautious  about  understating  the  political 
weight  of  military  institutions  and  military- 
supporting  Ideology.  I  do  have  the  Judgment, 
however,  that  the  self-imposed  economic  and 
other  penalties  of  the  arms  race  have  become 
vividly  evident  in  both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  thoughtful  men 
in  both  societies  are  prepared  to  reassess  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  has  led  our  coun- 
tries to  seek  security  in  the  arms  race.  There 
is  no  alternative  In  my  view  to  trying,  de- 
liberately, to  overcome  myths  like  the  one 
that  tells  us  that  a  military  advantage  is  still 
obtainable  If  one  tries  hard  enough.  Thought- 
ful men  in  each  society  have  the  obligation 
to  address  the  primitive  fears  and  suspicions 
that  have  grown  up  over  the  last  decades.  It 
Is  necessary  to  show  that,  on  the  one  liand, 
there  is  no  way  to  succeed  with  the  arms 
race  for  "success"  means  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  persuade  that 
the  security  of  a  society  could  be  substanti- 
ally Improved  by  policies  that  reverse  the 
arms  race  and  apply  vast  resources  to  pro- 
ductive tasks. 

The  process  of  "demystifying"  the  arms 
race  might  be  asslstet".  by  continuing  demon- 
stration of  the  process  of  "antagonistic  co- 
operation" that  has  proceeded  during  the 
last  decade.  Military  policymakers  of  the 
UJ3.  and  UB.SJI.  have  each  reacted  to  ac- 
tions by  the  other,  making  them  Into  Justifi- 
cations for  further  steps  in  the  arms  race  on 
their  part. 

In  the  United  States,  I  can  say  with  some 
confidence  that  one  of  the  problems  Ameri- 
cans face  is  overcoming  the  fears  that  many 
feel  if  we  are  not  outdoing  the  Russians 
weapon-by-weapon  and  technology-by-tech- 
nology. At  a  recent  Informal  discussion  that 
Included  a  number  of  military  men,  I 
presented  some  of  my  ideas.  Finally,  one 
Air  Force  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  cried  out: 
"We've  gotton  so  accustomed  to  Just  re- 
acting to  the  Russians  that  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  too  reactive.  Why,  If 
the  Russians  announced  they  were  going  to 
hell.  In  no  time  the  Bureau  of  Mines  would 
come  up  with  a  program  .  .  ." — at  which 
point  the  entire  discussion  dissolved  in 
laughter. 

Most  likely  the  same  story  is  appropriate 
the  other  way  around  as  well.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans announced  they  were  going  to  hell.  In 
no  time  the  Soviet  equivalent  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Mines  would  also  "come  up  with  a 
program." 

Tn  sum,  I  Judge  that  the  main  order  of  new 
action  for  reducing  the  military  confronta- 
tion system  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Is  the  unilateral  reduction  of 
military  establishments  by  each  government 
down  to  the  level  of  sufficiency  for  effecting 
nuclear  constralat  and  guarding  the  country.* 

In  the  coming  period  the  mark  of  courage 
of  national  leaders  In  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  the  readiness  to  tell 
the  people  the  truth  about  the  limits  of  mili- 
tary power  and  to  recommend  and  Imple- 
ment the  reversal  of  the  arms  race. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OP  1972 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens »,  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  special  interest  legislation  and  I  am 
proud  to  admit  it. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  provide  an 
immediate,  effective,  precise  response  to 
the  specialized  housmg  and  related  needs 
of  the  lovir-moderate  income  elderly. 

We  would  be  naive  to  deny  that  even 
in  our  so-called  classless  society  we  do, 
in  fact,  have  economic  stratas — different 
income  groups.  This  is  as  true  of  the  el- 
derly as  it  is  of  the  general  population. 

Some  of  the  more  than  20  million  older 
Americans  can  be  characterized  as  "com- 
fortable," affluent  or  just  plain  rich.  Un- 
fortunately, a  much  larger  segment  of 
our  elderly  population  have  very  low  in- 
comes; at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 
Then,  we  have  all  the  older  people  in  be- 
tween. 

The  well-to-do  elderly  generally  enjoy 
balanced  investment  portfolios  and  are 
thus  insulated  from  inflation  or  defla- 
tion. This  group,  happily,  needs  no  gov- 
ernment help  at  all. 

The  very  low-income  elderly  are  eligi- 
ble for  low-rent  public  housing  and  vari- 
ous other  forms  of  government  assist- 
ance. We  are  very  mindful  of  this  group. 

It  is  the  in-between  group,  the  low- 
moderate  income  elderly,  who  seem  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  constituted  the  sta- 
ble middle  class  element  of  our  society; 
the  backbone  of  America,  the  people  who 
during  their  productive  years  paid  into 
pension  funds,  educated  their  children 


and  sent  their  sons  to  our  wars.  It  is 
these  middle  class  fixed  income  older 
citizens  who  have  been  most  cruelly  pun- 
ished by  inflation.  Now  when  they  are 
old  and  have  no  way  to  improve  their 
economic  situation,  they  find  them- 
selves, through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
deprived  of  the  decent  housing,  security, 
independence  and  dignity  that  they  have 
rightfully  earned. 

The  situation  is  particularly  tragic  for 
those  who  live  alone  because  for  many 
they  are  not  living  at  all — merely  exist- 
ing. Some  are  virtually  prisoners  in 
their  own  deteriorating  homes;  fearful, 
insecure,  starved  for  companionship 
and  meaningful  activity.  Not  infre- 
quently, this  loneliness  and  financial  in- 
security spawns  malnutrition,  prema- 
ture aging,  sickness,  and  death. 

These  fine,  proud  older  Americans 
simply  cannot  compete  in  the  private 
market  for  the  housing  and  support- 
ive services  that  their  age  and  economic 
circumstances  require.  Worse  yet,  our 
primary  vehicle  for  delivery  of  subsi- 
dized housing,  section  236  of  the  housing 
statute,  simply  does  not  and  cannot  do 
the  job. 

Our  bill  will  do  the  job;  swiftly,  effi- 
ciently and  at  minimal  cost. 

Mr.  Blackburn  of  Georgia  and  I  have 
for  sometime  found  ourselves  working 
on  parallel  paths,  studying  existing  pro- 
grams, evaluating  new  ideas  and  pro- 
posals, seeking  a  workable  solution  to 
the  problem.  We  have  concluded  that 
new  legislation,  this  legislation,  is  the 
answer. 

I  will  be  surprised  if  those  responsible 
for  administration  of  the  section  236  pro- 
gram do  not  challenge  my  statement  that 
the  236  program  or  its  refurbished  coim- 
terpart  section  502  of  the  administration 
housing  bill  cannot  adequately  respond 
to  the  specialized  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Fortimately,  we  have  some  impres- 
sively authoritative  support  for  our  con- 
tention that  this  kind  of  new  legislation 
is  essential. 

For  example,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Aging,  in  its  report  published 
April  1970,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

Recommendation  16. 

Establishment  of  a  Separate  Identity  for 
Federal  Housing  Programs  for  the  Elderly. 

We  recommend  that  the  Department  of 
Hoiislng  and  Urban  Development  In  admin- 
istering Federal  housing  programs  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  for  specialized  hous- 
ing arrangements  by  developing  and  using 
separate  gruidellnes  for  the  provision  of  such 
arrangements  concerning  design,  funding, 
and  operation. 

Technical  staff  work  which  preceded 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  included  an  in-depth  detailed 
study  and  analysis  of  existing  legislation 
and  programs  related  to  housing  and 
supportive  services  for  the  elderly.  This  ■ 
120-page  study-report,  published  in 
March  1971,  Included  this  forthright,  un- 
equivocal finding  and  recommendation: 

Certain  obvious  gaps  in  housing  adequacy 
emerge  .  .  .  Among  the  major  concerns  is 
the  broad  question  of  commitment  of  re- 
sources at  the  Federal  level  to  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  population,  many  of  whom  can- 
not be  competitive  in  the  general  housing 
market  for  rental  or  sales  housing. 

The  above  fact  would  lead  to  the  con- 


clusion that  housing  programs  specifically 
Identified  and  funded  for  the  elderly  popula- 
tion should  be  reestablished  and  the  num- 
ber of  units  Increased.  In  addition,  staff 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  are  re- 
quired to  provide  guidance  on  the  special 
nature  of  these  programs  in  HUD  central, 
regional,  and  area  c^ces." 

Then,  just  this  past  December,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  in 
clear  terms  recommended  and  urged  new 
legislation  in  this  area.  Their  findings 
and  recommendations  were  the  product 
of  the  collective  wisdom,  intelligence,  ex- 
perience, and  goodwill  of  more  than  3,000 
delegates  from  across  the  Nation. 

Eiiactment  of  this  bill,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1972,  will  effectively 
implement  the  most  significant  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Aging  and  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  concerning  elderly 
housing  and  related  programs. 

The  bill  contains  four  major  elements: 
First,  it  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make  di- 
rect 3-percent  loans  to  organizations  de- 
signed to  construct  specialized  housing 
facilities  for  the  elderly.  When  the  hous- 
ing projects  so  funded  become  opera- 
tional and  90-percent  occupied,  they  will 
be  eligible  for  refinancing  by  conversion 
to  the  interest  assistance  program,  there- 
by immediately  repaying  Federal  loan 
moneys  to  a  revolving  fund.  A  revolving 
fimd  of  approximately  $500  million  would 
be  initially  created  by  refinancing  of  Fed- 
eral housing  loans  already  outstanding 
using  interest  assistance  funds  already 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  new 
appropriations  of  less  than  $20  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  housing  pro- 
gram would  provide  approximately  35,000 
units  of  specialized  elderly  housing  dur- 
ing its  first  2  years  of  operation. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  provides  for 
direct  100-percent  grants  to  nonprofit 
organizations  and  public  bodies  to  build 
senior  citizen  centers,  including  senior 
centers  built  in  conjimction  with  housing 
projects  so  as  to  provide  outreach  and 
supportive  services  to  residents  and  non- 
residents in  the  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity. 

The  third  program  embodied  in  the  bill 
provides  that  HUD  may  make  either 
grants  or  loans  to  elderly  persons  living 
in  their  own  homes  to  rehabilitate  their 
homes  to  keep  them  in  a  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  condition.  Qualifications  for  the 
grant  or  loan  would  be  based  upon  in- 
ability to  receive  similar  funding  through 
private  lending  organizations.  For  those 
able  to  repay  the  money,  they  would  be 
expected  to  do  so  and  the  interest  rate 
would  be  3  percent.  However,  for  those 
whose  Incomes  were  insufficient  to  be 
able  to  repay  the  money,  a  direct  grant 
would  be  made  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  home,  and  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
would  have  the  first  lien  against  Uie 
property  when  it  was  transferred  due  to 
death  or  sale. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  special- 
ized organizational  component  within 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  led  by  an  Administrator 
for  Housing  and  Related  programs  for 
Older  Americans.  The  Administrator 
would  have  responsibility  for  operating 
the  elderly  housing  program,  the  senior 
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citizen  center  program,  and  the  loan 
and  grant  program  for  rehabilitation  of 
owner-occupied  housing.  Additionally, 
the  Administrator  would  have  authority 
and  responsibility  for  initiation  and  con- 
duct of  research  programs  concerning 
the  health,  physical,  emotional  and  social 
aspects  of  all  housing  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly;  and  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs 
for  training  professional  and  semiprofes- 
sional  staff  personnel  to  improve  the 
competency,  efficiency,  and  sensitivity  of 
the  management  of  federally  assisted 
housing  projects  and  programs  for  the 
elderly  would  be  within  his  jurisdiction. 
In  short,  he  will  synthesize  all  elements 
essential  to  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive program. 

We  have  heard  from  our  constituents, 
the  personal  tragedies  of  individual  cases, 
the  mounting  frustration  and  dlspair  of 
churchmen  and  others  who  have  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  employ  exist- 
ing, nonspecialized  HUD  programs,  to 
help  older  people.  We  have  studied  the 
work  product  of  the  researcher,  the 
scholar,  the  experts.  It  is  extraordinarily 
rare  when  every  view,  every  informed 
opinion,  all  recommendations  merge, 
agree  and  coalesce  into  one.  I  genuinely 
believe  that  this  bill  does  in  fact  represent 
the  remarkable  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress to  make  law  which  will  have  the 
support  and  endorsement  of  every  right- 
thinking  person. 


TRIBUTE    TO 
FRANK    T. 


THE    HONORABLE 
BOW    OF    OHIO 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
learned  with  deep  regret  a  few  days  ago 
that  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow),  has  de- 
cided to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  current 
term  of  office. 

As  his  friend,  a  fellow  Ohioan  and  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  which  he  has  rendered  such  out- 
standing service  in  the  role  of  ranking 
minority  member,  I  feel  a  great  sense  of 
loss. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  sen- 
timents are  shared  by  the  people  of  his 
congressional  district  and  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  news  media  of  that  area. 
I  would  like  to  include  with  my  remarks 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bow's 
retirement  from  the  Canton,  Ohio,  Re- 
pository and  the  Massillon,  Ohio,  Eve- 
ning Independent.  I  should  also  like  to 
include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bow's  statement 
announcing  his  retirement,  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  considerate  state- 
ments I  have  ever  read. 

Stateicent 
It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege  to  rep- 
resent the  16th  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Con- 
gress for  22  years,  longer  than  any  other 
incumbent.  I  am  thankful  to  those  who  have 
supported  me  In  the  past  and  have  Indicated 
they  will  do  so  In  the  future.  A  recent  poll 
taken  in  the  new  district  Indicates  I  can  be 
re-elected  without  serious  opposition.  The 
hour  has  arrived  when  I  must  decide  whether 
to  continue  the  difficult  task  Involved  in 
being  the  leader  oT  my  party's  membership 
on  the  appropriations  committee,  or  see  some- 


one else  from  our  district  start  up  the  ladder 
of  seniority. 

We  have  many  capable  men,  particularly  in 
the  Republican  party,  already  schooled  In  the 
art  of  government,  who  would  serve  the  dis- 
trict with  competence  and  distinction. 

I  will  be  71  years  of  age  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  is  well  known  I  have  suffered  several 
heart  attacks.  Although  my  doctors  tell  me 
I  am  physically  sound  for  my  age,  it  Is  also 
true  that  two  more  years  of  the  pressures  of 
this  ofBce  would  not  be  without  risk. 

Mrs.  Bow,  who  has  been  so  loyal  to  me  and 
to  the  district,  deserves  respite  from  the  re- 
sponsibility a  Congressional  wife  must  as- 
sume, usually  without  acknowledgment  or 
thanks. 

Therefore,  after  carefxxl  and  prayerful  con- 
sideration, I  have  made  the  decision  that  I 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the 
93rd  Congress. 

I  have  had  a  loyal  and  competent  staff.  I 
would  hope  my  successor  would  see  fit  to 
continue  those  who  know  the  district  and 
have  served  It  well. 

The  President,  my  longtime  friend,  has 
asked  me  to  continue.  I  regret  I  will  not  be 
with  him  to  complete  the  program  he  has 
instituted,  and  which  has  been  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  However,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  serve  where  I  can  in  a  limited 
capacity. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  the  support  and  warm  friendship  of  the 
people  of  this  district.  I  have  endeavored  to 
Justify  In  every  way  the  faith  they  have  ex- 
pressed In  me,  and  shall  continue  to  serve  in 
the  same  manner  during  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  Republican  To  Retire 

The  16th  Congressional  District  will  have 
a  new  congressman,  Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Canton, 
who  has  served  the  district  faithfully  for  22 
years,  announced  Friday  that  he  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  will  retire 
upon  completion  of  his  present  term.  And 
this  opens  the  door  for  a  new  representative 
to  the  district. 

Already  standing  in  the  doorway  are  State 
Sen.  Ralph  Regula  of  Navarre,  who  today  an- 
nounced that  he  would  seek  the  nomination 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  Virgil  L.  Mus- 
ser,  Massillon  city  solicitor,  who  vrtll  seek  the 
Democratic  nomination. 

We  have  mixed  feelings  on  Congressman's 
Bow's  decision  to  retire.  He  has  been  a  good 
congressman,  otherwise  he  never  could  have 
been  elected  to  11  terms  in  office.  He  has  rep- 
resented the  district  well  in  Washington  and 
through  his  efforts  millions  of  dollars  m  fed- 
eral funds  have  been  secured  and  invested  in 
projects  and  other  programs  In  the  district. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  and  at  the 
present  time  holds  the  all -Important  post  of 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  powerful 
house  appropriations  committee. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Con- 
gressman Bow  could  have  been  elected  to  a 
12th  term  in  office  had  he  chose  to  seek  It, 
for  he  Is  Just  as  attentive  today  to  matters 
brought  to  his  attention^jOth  requests  for 
help  from  residents  of  the  district  as  he  was 
when  he  first  took  office.  And  because  of  his 
high  position  in  congress,  he  is  likely  to  get 
action  quicker  than  perhaps  some  lesser 
known  legislator. 

But  Congressman  Bow  Is  71  years  old,  and 
though  his  health  is  good,  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  several  heart  attacks  in  recent 
years.  There  comes  a  time  when  reason  and 
good  Judgment  dictate  a  slowing  down  from 
the  dally  rigors  of  hard  work  and  the  con- 
gressman believes  that  this  is  the  time  for 
him.  "While  the  doctors  tell  me  I  am  physl- 
caUy  strong  for  my  age,  it  is  also  true  that 
two  more  years  of  the  pressures  of  this  office 
would  not  be  without  risk,"  he  said  in  an- 
nouncing his  decision. 

So  this  Is  the  other  emotion  of  our  mixed 
feelings:  Congressman  Bow  is  deserving  of 
the  less  vigorous  hours  retirement  will  bring. 
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He  might  have  taken  the  step  two  years  ago 
had  not  Republicans  in  high  places  begged 
him  to  stay  on  the  Job.  It  would  be  unkind 
and  selfish  not  to  accede  to  his  wishes  at 
this  time  and  we  hope  that  he  and  Mrs.  Bow 
will  have  many  happy  hours  In  the  less 
strenuous  years  ahead.  She,  too,  deserves 
respite  from  the  responsibilities  a  congres- 
sional wife  must  assume,  "usually  without 
thanks,"  as  the  congressman  puts  it. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  two  men  to 
announce  themselves  as  candidates  for  Bow's 
seat  are  from  western  Stark  county. 

The  Republican  party  is  fortunate  that  it 
has  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Ralph  Regula 
ready  and  wUUng  to  make  a  bid  for  the  of- 
fice. 

He  is  the  first  Republican  to  enter  the  race 
and  will  be  a  hard  running  candidate.  He  is 
respected  by  Republicans  throughout  the 
district  and  state  because  of  his  sincere  and 
arduous  work  in  the  Ohio  Statehouse.  After 
five  years  on  the  Ohio  Board  of  Education, 
he  ran  for  state  representative  and  was  elect- 
ed, then  moved  up  to  the  state  senate  and 
Is  now  serving  his  fifth  year.  He  is  one  of 
Ohio's  best  known  and  most  respected  le^- 
lators.  It  is  a  good  year  for  him  to  run  since 
it  is  an  off-election  year  for  him,  which 
means  his  seat  in  the  Ohio  senate  Is  not  In 
Jeopardy. 

Musser's  bid  for  congress  will  be  his  third. 
He  has  twice  carried  the  flag  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  un- 
seat Bow.  WhUe  his  experience  in  public 
office  has  been  limited  to  that  of  city  so- 
licitor, he  has  been  prominent  In  Democratic 
circles,  having  formerly  served  as  president 
of  the  Ohio  League  of  Young  Democrats  and 
two  years  as  president  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America. 

We  dont  look  for  a  flock  of  candidates  en- 
tering the  race  In  either  party,  though  others 
have  been  mentioned  in  political  circles — 
among  them  Stanley  Cmlch,  Canton  mayor, 
a  Republican  and  Joseph  Sommer,  a  Demo- 
crat, former  county  commissioner  and  now 
administrator  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  In  Columbus. 

And  so  the  political  pot  is  now  simmering. 
Futvire  announcements  may  brine  it  to  a 
boU. 


Representative  Bow:  Friend  or  the  People 

Canton's  Mr.  Invincible  on  Capitol  Hill 
has  decided  to  clean  off  his  desk  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  devote  full  attention  to  his 
most  loyal  supporter  and  wife,  Caroline. 

Prom  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  we  regret 
the  decision  of  Prank  T.  Bow  to  bypass  an- 
other 16th  District  campaign  but  we  under- 
stand and  respect  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
move  made  Itwgely  for  reasons  of  health. 

Mr.  Bow  has  been  a  Republican  watchdog 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represfentatives  for 
more  than  two  decades.  He  has  kept  an  eye 
on  federal  matters  as  well  as  always  being 
sensitive  to  the  best  interest  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

When  Canton  officials  have  Journeyed  to 
Washington — whether  to  promote  funds  for 
housing,  crime  flighting  or  other  important 
local  projects — Rep.  Bow  always  could  be 
counted  on  to  follow  through.  More  times 
than  not,  he  was  successful. 

A3  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Cantonlan  was 
operating  from  a  position  of  strength  on 
Capitol  Hill  which  paid  off  time  and  again 
for  his  constituents. 

Because  of  his  leadership  role  made  pos- 
sible by  seniority  but  achieved  mainly 
through  dedication  and  ability,  he  has  been 
oi;e  of  the  most  powerful  congressmen  ever 
to  represent  this  district — certainly  the  most 
effective  representative  from  this  area  In 
modern  times.  In  the  last  three  years  his 
position  has  been  further  enhanced  by  the 
fact  he  has  been  a  personal  friend  and 
trusted  confidante  of  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Bow  has  been  an  outspoken  legislator, 
knowledgeable  In  domestic  affairs  and  for- 
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elgn  policy.  He  has  been  a  vocal  critic  of 
waste. 

But  bis  constituents  know  blm  best,  per- 
haps, in  the  area  oX  one-to-one  service.  They 
may  not  know  that  he  helped  get  the  money 
for  a  hospital  In  India  or  rescued  projects 
vital  to  Ohio,  but  they  do  know  that  he  pro- 
vided them  assistance  on  Individual  problems 
when  help  was  badly  needed. 

His  staff  operated  under  the  rule  that  it 
was  to  give  as  much  aid  as  possible  on  in- 
dividual requests  and  Mr.  Bow  made  himself 
available  In  numerous  cases. 

In  return  for  this  type  of  concerned  serv- 
ice, his  constituents  returned  Rep.  Bow  to 
office  every  time  he  asked  them  to  do  so. 

That  fact,  in  Itself,  says  more  about  Rep. 
Prank  T.  Bow  than  could  a  mountain  of 
words. 

To  the  richly  deserved  titles  of  Mr. 
Republican,  Mr.  Invincible,  and  friend 
of  the  people,  we  must  add  Mr.  Sincerity, 
Mr.  Integrity  and,  as  the  President 
refers  to  him,  Mr.  Responsibility. 

For  22  years,  Frank  T.  Bow  has  served 
the  16th  District  of  Ohio  with  a  selfless 
dedication  unparalleled  in  modern  times. 
His  vast  knowledge  of  human  sentiment 
and  an  inherent  sense  of  fairplay  cou- 
pled with  the  determined  exercise  of  au- 
thority, have  paid  off  time  and  again  for 
his  constituents.  Frank  Bow  would  best 
be  described  as  a  perfect  statesman,  elo- 
quent in  debate,  Immovable  when  he  has 
made  the  right  decision,  and  equally  ju- 
dicious when  dealing  with  his  subordi- 
nates as  when  conferring  with  the  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

Whether  it  is  when  making  decisions 
affecting  millions  of  Americans  or  when 
thrilling  a  small  boy.  visiting  Washing- 
ton, by  taking  time  to  chat  with  him. 
Prank  Bow  always  displays  the  same 
sincerity  and  modesty  that  has  endeared 
him  to  so  many. 

He  has  been  referred  to  as  the  watch- 
dog of  the  Treasury  and  the  holder  of 
the  Nation's  purse  strings.  The  respon- 
sibility with  which  he  has  fulfilled  his 
duties  as  leader  of  the  minority  on  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  must  be  re- 
spected by  all. 

For  the  past  22  years,  Frank  Bow  has 
been  "the  man  you  know"  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  16th  District  of  Ohio.  The 
mutual  respect  and  loyalty  they  hold  has 
been  unsurpassed  in  that  area.  And  now 
that  he  is  retiring,  his  constituents  as 
well  as  the  entire  coimtry  will  realize 
what  a  great  man  and  true  American 
Prank  Bow  is.  It  is  true  that  a  moun- 
tain of  words  could  be  said  about  Prank 
T.  Bow,  but  then  he  is  a  mountain  of  a 
man. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  MEKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regf  et  that 
I  was  absent  on  Judiciary  Committee 
business  when  the  House  voted  on  H.R. 
10086.  a  bill  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
appropriations  and  to  make  boundary 
changes  for  various  national  parks.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 
on  roll  12. 

Unfortimately  the  biU  did  not  apply 
to  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Park, 
which  is  seriously  threatened  by  erosion 


and  Is  desperately  in  need  of  Immediate 
development  if  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
sand  dunes  is  to  be  preserved. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  necessary  ac- 
quisitions can  be  made  and  the  necessary 
funds  provided  for  the  development  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  Park  before  it  is  too 
late. 


February  5,  1972 


February  3,  1972 


SET  A  DATE 


(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
msision  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent on  television  revealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  his  peace  proposals  made  in 
secret  talks  in  Paris,  to  try  to  show  that 
reasonable  offers  to  end  the  war  have 
been  made  by  his  administration. 

Apparently,  the  President  seeks  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  can  do  nothing  more 
and  thereby  prepare  us  for  new  enemy 
offensives,  new  American  offensives  and 
possibly  new  reintroduction  of  addi- 
tional U.S.  forces  to  "save  the  lives  of 
our  remaining  men." 

Under  analysis,  it  should  be  -obvious 
that  at  the  core  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Nixon 
still  insists  that  the  existing  Thieu  re- 
gime be  protected  as  a  condition  for  our 
withdrawal.  He  thus  chooses  the  welfare 
of  Thieu's  government  over  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Our  only  remaining  piu-pose  in  Viet- 
nam should  be  to  secure  the  release  of 
our  prisoners,  and  then  get  out.  We  can 
do  this  by  setting  a  fixed  withdrawal  date 
as  Congress  has  urged  the  President 
to  do. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  editorials  and  articles  which 
support  this  analysis. 

Our  people  have  endured  years  of  re- 
peated promises  and  a  rehash  of  old 
peace  proposals,  while  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam  continues  and  our  prisoners  are 
still  held  captive.  This  fact  is  inescapable 
and  will  remain  so,  fuilher  Presidential 
declarations  notwithstanding. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Peb.  2,  1972] 
Vietnam  :  A  LiMrna)  War  fob  Limtted  Aims — 

n 

We  are  not  going  to  work  our  way  out  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam — or  out  of  the  agony 
it  has  brought  to  the  homefront — until  we 
learn  to  talk  about  it  in  something  loss  than 
absolute  and,  in  an  important  sense,  old- 
fashioned  and  irrelevant  terms.  This  is  the 
lesson  once  again  underscored  by  the  re- 
sponse to  President  Nixon's  latest  plan  for 
peace — the  response  which  says  that  to  ques- 
tion the  President's  terms  as  too  rigid 
amounts  to  a  recommendation  for  "abject 
surrender,"  in  the  words  of  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott. 

"Surrender"?  To  whom?  With  whom,  when 
you  get  down  to  It,  are  we  at  war?  Is  "war" 
even  the  word  for  a  struggle  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  in  various  timee,  and  at 
so  many  different  levels  of  intensity— finan- 
cial backer;  military  adviser;  principal  com- 
batant; and  now,  running  the  reel  backward, 
once  again  no  more  than  a  marginal  par- 
ticipant? Wars,  as  this  country  has  known 
them,  are  to  be  won  or  lost  (In  our  case 
won) .  But  we  have  not  declared  war  on  North 
Vietnam  and  the  most  we  ever  could  have 
hoped  to  "win"  was  prevention  of  South  Viet- 
nam's losing  political  control  of  its  territory 
at  the  hands  of  a  guerrilla  Insurgency.  If  the 


government  in  Saigon  should  lose  control  to 

the  North  Vietnamese  some  other  way by 

a  failure  of  Its  own  will  even  after  a  political 
settlement,  by  sheer  fatigue  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  or  by  greed  or  corruption  or  sheer 
Incompetence — would  President  Nixon  none- 
theless "become  the  first  President  in  history 
to  lose  a  war,"  as  he  was  putting  it  to  visitors 
not  so  very  long  ago. 

The  answer,  it  seems  plain  to  us,  is  No: 
at  this  point,  having  expended  over  60,000 
lives  and  several  bUlion  dollars  and  ten  years 
(or  twenty  if  you  wish  to  go  back  to  our 
beginning  efforts  in  Indochina) ,  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  we  have  done  all  that  we  could  rea- 
sonably do  for  the  South  Vietnamese;  that 
we  have  given  them  the  time  and  the  weap- 
ons and  the  money;  and  that  the  rest  is  up 
to  their  own  will  which  nobody  else  can 
supply.  To  go  on  seeking  to  furnish  what 
only  they  can  furnish  for  themselves  is  to 
invite  with  certainty  that  specter — so  ab- 
horrent to  the  President — of  a  great  nation 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  "pltlfui,  help- 
less giant"  unable  to  have  Its  way,  or  make 
good  its  word,  or  brtog  its  power  to  bear.  We 
could  have  had  our  way  with  North  Viet- 
iiam — but  only  at  what  was  long  ago  Judged 
to  be  an  unacceptable  risk  of  a  confronta- 
tion with  China  or  the  Russians,  and  a  far 
wider  war.  So  we  rejected  the  means  of  con- 
ventional war — Invasion,  occupation,  subju- 
gation, all  the  absolutes  that  have  been  com- 
mon to  past  wars,  including  even  Korea, 
where  you  coiUd  draw  a  line  and  call  it  a 
front,  and  work  out  a  truce  along  it  and 
agree  on  a  cease-fire  which  was  more  or  less 
enforceable.  Anybody  who  thinks  you  can  do 
that  with  any  assurance  of  success  in  Viet- 
nam has  not  been  there. 

And  yet,  having  renounced  conventional 
means,  we  continue  to  talk  and  to  think  in 
terms  of  conventional  ends,  and  about  "los- 
ing" a  war  that  was  never  ours  to  lose.  We 
contmue  to  forget  that  we  began  with  a  ges- 
ture of  economic  support  for  South  Vietnam 
under  President  Elsenhower,  when  we 
thought  economic  aid  would  do  the  trick. 
When  it  dldnt,  we  moved  to  military  aid 
(also  under  Mr.  Elsenhower),  and  when  that 
wasn't  enough  we  brought  in  military  ad- 
visers (in  the  Kennedy  administration)  and 
then  authorized  them  to  go  out  on  military 
operations  and  to  shoot,  and  that  didn't  turn 
the  tide  either.  So  it  was  that  iinder  Presi- 
dent Johnson  we  moved  combat  units  into 
battle  and  began  the  bombing  and  vastly  ex- 
panded our  efforts  on  the  theory  that  a 
"graduated  response,"  like  a  thumbecrew, 
would  soon  become  unbearable  to  Hanoi. 
Only  It  didn't;  instead  it  became  unbearable 
at  home  and  that  was  when  we  "surrendered" 
in  the  sense  that  we  abandoned  the  thumb- 
screw in  March,  1968,  by  holding  back  the 
next  increment  of  American  troops  and.  In 
the  name  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  began  a  steady 
withdrawal  from  the  war.  This  withdrawal 
had  only  something  to  do  with  the  course  of 
the  war  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam  and  a  lot 
more  to  do  with  the  state  of  mind  at  home; 
the  former  could  be  rationalized  while  the 
latter  was  an  Inescapable  fact. 

In  short,  we  abandoned  even  the  strictly 
limited  and  unconventional  means  we  had 
been  employing — and  still  continued  to  hold 
out  the  hope  of  conventional  and  cranfort- 
able  ends.  So  it  Is  that  in  1972  we  continue 
to  talk  about  honoring  our  "commitments" 
without  bothering  to  define  them  in  realis- 
tic terms;  to  cry  "shame"  at  the  thought  of 
an  inconclusive  or  even  adverse  outcome;  to 
shout  "surrender"  at  those  who  suggest  that 
there  are  limits  upon  what  you  can  do  when 
you  are  progressively  limiting  the  means  you 
are  prepared  to  employ  in  order  to  do  It.  As 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Yost  writes  elsewhere  on  this 
page  today,  "It  is  far  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  play  a  decisive  role  either  in  prop- 
ping up  the  Saigon  government  or  in  chang- 
ing It,"  and  we  would  agree.  "Decisive,"  how- 
ever, is  the  critical  word.  For  once  we  have  ac- 
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cepted  the  principle  of  the  limits  upon  us, 
there  are  still  things  this  country  «^n  ^o— 
and  still  things  In  the  way  of  disengagement 

that  it  cannot  do  abruptly  or  Irresponsibly 

in  the  Interest  of  trying  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  as  best  it 
can,  and  these  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
editorial. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  a,  1972 J 
United  States  Is  Late  Aoain  With  Vietnaic 
Concessions,  Btrr  It's  Not  Too  Late  To 
Make  a  Deal  fob  the  POW's 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 
Among  the  many  tragic  aspects  at  United 
States  Involvement  in  Vietman,  two  particu- 
larly stand  out  at  this  moment  when  the 
administration  has  revecded  Its  latest  "peace 
proposal."  The  first  is  that  seven  years  after 
the  massive  involvement  which  most  Ameri- 
cans now  believe  was  an  appalling  mistake, 
the  administration  Is  still  determined  to  win 
the  war,  even  whUe  leaving  it.  The  second 
is  that  concessions  on  our  part  necessary  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  have  always  come 
much  too  late. 

There  was  a  time,  some  years  ago,  when  a 
plan  similar  to  the  one  now  offered  by  the 
administration  might  have  succeeded  in  end- 
ing the  war.  In  1968  I  prepared  for  a  private 
organization  a  plan  for  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment which  contained  most  of  the  elements 
of  the  latest  United  States  proposal.  This 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  incoming  admin- 
istration in  December,^1968.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  find  that  it  has  been  in  large  part 
adopted  nearly  four  years  later. 

There  are,  however,  two  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  two  plans.  The  first  is  in 
timing.  At  the  beginning  of  1969,  the  United 
States  had  more  than  half  a  mUlion  troops 
in  Vietnam,  and  Hanoi  might  possibly  have 
been  wlUlng  to  pay  a  high  price  to  get  them 
out  quickly.  By  the  summer  of  1978,  the 
United  States  forces  will  presimiably  be  down 
to  about  30,000;  our  leverage  Is  already  vastly 
less;  and  the  price  we  could  now  exact  for 
what  we  have  to  offer  would  be  a  small  one. 
The  second  significant  difference — ^thls  one 
substantive — between  my  plan  of  1968  and 
the  administration's  of  1971  was  that  I  sug- 
gested that  new  elections  be  conducted,  not 
by  "an  Independent  body  representing  all 
political  forces  in  South  Vietnam,"  but  by 
a  neutral  interim  government  having  that 
representative  character. 

Such  an  interim  arrangement  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  saleable  to  both  sides  in 
1969  If  the  United  States  had  pressed  hard 
enough.  It  is  not  now.  because  we  have  long 
since  passed  decision-making  from  ourselves 
to  Thleu. 

The  administration  proposal  leaves  Thieu's 
authority  essentially  Intact,  and  from  Hanoi's 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  fatal  defect.  WhUe  the 
plan  provides  for  the  resignation  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  his  vice  president  one  month 
before  the  election  takes  place,  and  for  the 
"Independent"  election  supervision,  it  other- 
wise leaves  the  entire  apparatus  of  govern- 
ment, executive  and  legislative,  national  and 
local,  police  and  military,  In  the  hands  of 
the  present  regime. 

This  is  the  apparatus  that  would  In  fact, 
whatever  else  might  be  stipulated,  "run"  the 
elections.  Under  those  circumstances  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  foregoing  conclusion.  The 
fact  that  President  Thleu  has  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted this  program  suggests  that  he  Is  not 
worried  about  Its  outcome. 

Naturally  every  American  would  be  de- 
lighted if  Hanoi  would  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's latest  "peace  proposal."  We  would 
however,  be  deluding  ourselves  enormously — 
for  about  the  hundredth  time  in  the  Vietnam 
war— if  we  really  expected  that  they  would. 

So  far  Hanoi's  rejection  seems  unequivocal. 
The  official  Chinese  press  agency  has  charac- 
terized It  as  a  "plan  for  persisting  In  the 
war  of  aggression  against  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china." That  does  not  sound  hopeful. 
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To  t>e  quite  frank,  there  never  was  any 
sound  reason  for  believing  that  Hanoi  would 
accept  at  this  late  date  a  cease-fire  and  po- 
litical "settlement"  which  would  be  almost 
CMi»ln  to  oonflrm  the  Thieu  regime  in  office. 
The  idea  of  a  cease-fire  Is  particularly 
chimerical.  For  many  years  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  this  one  have  been  pursu- 
ing this  particular  vrili-o-the-wlsp.  It  was 
always  entirely  clear  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  never  agree  to  a  cease-fire  of 
any  significant  duration  as  long  as  United 
States  or  South  Vietnamese  forces  held  the 
populated  centers  in  the  south.  To  do  so 
would  have  been  to  admit  that  they  had  lost 
the  war,  which  they  have  not  been  and  are 
not  willing  to  do. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder,  therefore, 
whether  this  latest  proposal,  like  all  the 
similar  ploys  of  the  Johnson  administration, 
was  not  put  forward,  and  spiced  by  the  excit- 
ing, bustling  back  and  forth  to  secret  meet- 
ings, chiefiy  in  order  to  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  that  its  government  has  "gone 
the  last  mile  for  peace" — while  It  continues 
to  wage  the  war. 

As  cynics  have  noted,  the  rejection  of  this 
"peace  proposal"  and  the  anticipated  launch- 
ing of  new  offensives  by  Hanoi  could  easUy 
be  used  as  pretexts  for  more  United  States 
tx>mblng  and  hence  more,  not  less,  United 
States  involvement. 

The  only  way  quickly  to  end  United  States 
participation  in  the  war  is  the  one  repeatedly 
proposed  by  majorities  in  the  Congress — to 
offer  a  firm  and  early  date  for  total  United 
States  withdrawal  in  exchange  only  for  the 
simultaneous  release  of  our  prisoners. 

The  future  of  Vietnam  vrtll  eventually  be 
settled  between  the  two  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments, either  by  negotiating  or  by  continued 
fighting.  It  is  far  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  play  a  decisive  role  either  in  prop- 
ing  up  the  Saigon  government  or  in  chang- 
ing It.  Vietnamese  politics  is  no  longer  our 
business.  That  should  be  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  "Vletnamlzatlon." 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  for  xis  to  make 
a  deal  for  the  release  of  our  prisoners.  After 
all,  they  are  of  no  use  to  Hanoi  except  as 
leverage  for  bargaining  the  United  States  out. 
Once  Hanoi  is  convinced  the  United  States 
is  going  out  completely,  out  of  Vietnamese 
politics  as  well  as  out  of  the  war,  a  deal  on 
prisoners  should  still  be  possible.  But  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  more  we  pretend  to  pur- 
sue phantom  "peace  proposals,"  the  less  and 
less  our  leverage  for  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners will  become. 


[From  the  Wtishlngton  Post,  Feb.  l,  1972] 
AiTEE  a  Long,  Inconclusive  War — A  Non- 

COMMTJNIST   South   Vietnam   Cannot  Be 

Quaranteed 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

In  1962  in  Hanoi,  Pham  Van  Dong  re- 
marked to  French  journalist  Bernard  Pall 
that  "Americans  do  not  like  long,  inconclu- 
sive wan  and  this  Is  going  to  be  a  long,  In- 
conclusive war.  Thus  we  are  sure  to  win  In 
the  end."  A  decade  and  three  Presidents 
later  it  is  still  an  Inconclusive  war.  And 
Pham  Van  Dong  is  still  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Premier. 

During  that  same  visit  to  Hanoi  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  told  Fall  that  "it  took  us  eight  years 
of  bitter  fighting  to  defeat  you  French  In 
Indochina  .  .  The  Americans  are  much 
stronger  than  the  French,  though  they  know 
us  less  well.  It  may  perhaps  take  10  years 
to  do  it  .  .  ."  Ho  U  dead  but  clearly  his 
spirit,  and  his  aim,  live  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Americans  today  must 
keep  such  remarks  as  these  in  mind  as  they 
assess  the  disclosures  by  President  Nixon  of 
Henry  Kissinger's  secret  negotiations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  peace  propos- 
als put  to  Hanoi.  We  suffer  from  a  baseball 
syndrome;  we  want  to  see  the  final  score 
and  then  go  home  to  dinner.  The  North  Viet- 


namese don't  think  that  way;  to  them  there 
Is  no  final  out  until  their  side  has  won. 

There  is  an  aphorism  from  the  American 
side  that  can  be  applied  to  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Indochina.  In  1954  when  he  returned 
to  Washington  from  the  Geneva  (Conference 
that  decreed  the  "temporary"  division  of 
Vietnam,  Undersecretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  remarked  that  "it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  diplomacy  has  rarely  been 
able  to  gain  at  the  conference  table  what 
cannot  be  gained  or  held  on  the  battlefield." 
In  truth,  neither  side  has  prevailed  on  the 
battlefield.  And  there  Is  stalemate  at  the 
conference  table.  The  American  eight-point 
peace  plan,  in  sum,  must  seem  to  Hanoi  to 
be  a  proposal  for  surrendering  their  victory 
aim.  The  North  Vietnamese  nine-point  plan, 
judging  from  Kissinger's  description  of  it 
since  it  has  yet  to  be  published,  in  sum, 
seems  to  Washington  to  be  a  proposal  for 
surrendering  South  Vietnam  to  the  control 
of  the  Communists. 

There  are.  as  the  Nixon  administration  \ 
contends,  some  new  elements  in  the  Ameri- 
can prc^osals.  But  the  sum  of  it  is  that 
Hanoi  must  take  its  chances  on  an  election 
in  the  South  In  which  the  Vietoong  or 
National  Liberation  Front  would  compete.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Communists  would  end 
up  as  a  minority;  they  know  that  and  so  do 
Messrs.  Nixon  and  Kissinger.  I  have  never 
thought  the  Communists  would  participate 
in  an  election  except  as  a  mechanism  to  con- 
firm a  deal  already  set  that  would  give  them 
key  Cabinet  and  other  posts  In  a  Saigon  re- 
gime. Wide-open,  nation-wide  elections  as 
the  West  knows  them  are  both  abhorrent  to 
Communist  regimes  and  foreign  to  the  Viet- 
namese, North  and  South,  as  a  technique  for 
distributing  power.  Past  elections  in  the 
South  have  been  more  of  a  charade  than  a 
reality — the  result  of  Americanization  of 
that  part  of  Vietnam — despite  all  the  trum- 
peting In  Washington  about  them. 

Kissinger  said  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
told  him  that  there  could  be  no  solution  that 
did  not  include  a  political  element  and  that 
they  asked  the  United  States  for  "an  indi- 
rect overthrow"  of  the  Saigon  government; 
In  short,  that  the  United  States  cooperate  in 
turning  over  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists. A  perusal  of  Hanoi's  public  statements 
supports  that  reading:  presumably  the  nine- 
point  program,  once  we  see  the  text,  will 
too. 

President  Nixon  is  not  prepared  to  do  so. 
any  more  than  was  President  Johnson  of 
whom  the  same  thing  was  asked.  It  is  illu- 
minating that,  according  to  Hanoi's  spokes- 
man in  Paris,  Kissinger  remarked  at  the  se- 
cret talks  that  "you  must  not  nourish  the 
Illusion  that  we  can  settle  the  problem  of 
the  war  only  because  of  the  question  of  the 
prisoners  of  war."  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
some  months  ago  publicly  said  substantially 
the  same  thing.  In  effect,  both  were  saying 
that  Mr.  Nixon  will  not  make  a  deal  to  turn 
the  South  over  to  the  Communists  simply  to 
get  back  the  POWs. 

Now  it  Is  being  said  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
made  a  "generous"  offer.  But  Hanoi  does 
not  want  Just  a  chance  to  win  In  the  South; 
it  wants  a  certainty.  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  willing  to 
give  Hanoi  at  least  some  chance  but  not  any- 
thing like  a  certainty.  And  from  what  has 
been  reported  from  Saigon  one  can  Imagine 
that  President  Thieu's  agreement  to  resign 
before  a  new  election  Is  based  either  on  his 
belief  that  the  procedure  offers  him  a  near 
certainty  or  his  estimate  that  Hanoi  will  not 
accept  anjrthlng  less  than  near  certainty  for 
its  side  and  therefore  that  there  is  not  going 
to  be  any  such  election. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  With  the  Ukell- 
hood  of  a  continuing  Inconclusive  war.  with 
a  continuation  of  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  but  with  the  probability  of  a  re- 
sidual force  remaining  In  the  South  at  elec- 
tion time  next  November  plus  the  certainty 
that  American  planes  will  stay  in  adjacent 
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areas  outside  Indochina.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  absolutely  certain  for  Mr.  Nixon  be- 
fore election  day  could  dramatically  pull  out 
the  last  man.  But  how  would  he  square  that 
with  past  declarations  that  some  forces  will 
remain  until  the  prisoners  are  released? 

The  POWs  are  hostages  and  hostages  not 
Just  for  complete  American  withdrawal  but 
for  a  political  settlement  favorable  to  Hanoi. 
There  are  conceivable  ways  to  reach  that 
kind  of  a  settlement  such  as  a  deal,  con- 
firmed by  a  sham  election,  to  replace  the 
Thieu  regime  with  some  form  of  coalition 
giving  the  Communists  real  power  in  Saigon 
and  the  strong  expectation  of  eventual  total 
power.  But  that  deal  is  not  likely  one  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Nixon.  If  it  is  made  it  will  be 
made  by  antl-Thieu  South  Vietnamese  who 
manage  by  coup  or  otherwise  to  displace 
him  and  probably  only  when  they  are  sure 
Washington  is  powerless  to  prevent  such  a 
deal. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States,  despite  the  vast  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure,  has  failed  to  guarantee  the 
survival  of  a  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
nam. If  the  Nixon  administration,  or  its  suc- 
cessor. Is  determined,  as  Kissinger  put  It,  to 
end  the  division  at  home  over  the  war  It  can 
only  pull  out  completely,  hope  Hanoi  then 
will  release  the  POWs  and  leave  it  to  Saigon 
and  Hanoi  to  settle  the  political  Issue. 

fProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  1, 

1972] 
Text  op  Secret  Proposals  Released  by  North 
Vietnam 
Paris.— Following  is  the  text  of  the  nine- 
point  "peace  initiative"  which  North  Viet- 
namese officials  presented  to  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  adviser  for  na- 
tional security  affairs,  at  a  secret  meeting 
in  Paris  last  June  26: 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  the  totality  of  U.S. 
forces  and  those  of  other  foreign  countries 
In  the  U.S.  camp  from  South  Vietnam  and 
other  Indochlnese  countries  should  be  com- 
pleted within  1971. 

2.  The  release  of  all  military  men  and  civil- 
ians captured  in  the  war  should  be  carried 
out  parallelly  and  completely  at  the  same 
time  with  the  troop  withdrawal  mentioned  in 
Point  1. 

3.  In  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
should  stop  supporting  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  so 
that  there  may  be  set  up  in  Saigon  a  new 
administration  standing  for  peace,  Independ- 
ence, neutrality  and  democracy.  The  pro- 
visional revolutionary  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  will  enter  Into  talks 
with  that  administration  to  settle  all  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  achieve 
national  concord. 

4.  The  U.S.  government  must  bear  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  damages  caused  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
of  Vietnam.  The  government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  provi- 
sional revolutionary  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  demand  that  the 
U.S.  government  reparations  for  the  damages 
caused  by  the  United  States  In  the  two  zones 
of  Vietnam. 

5.  The  United  States  should  respect  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  on  Indochina  and 
those  of  1962  on  Laos.  It  should  stop  Its  ag- 
gression and  Intervention  In  the  Indochina 
countries  and  let  their  peoples  settle  by 
themselves  their  ovim  affairs. 

6.  The  problems  existing  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  should  be  settled  by  the 
Indochlnese  parties  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  Independence,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  integrity,  and  non-interference  in 
each  other's  Internal  affairs.  As  far  as  It  Is 
concerned,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam is  prepared  to  Join  In  resolving  such 
problems. 

7.  All  the  parties  should  achieve  a  cease- 
fire after  the  signing  of  the  agreements  on 
the  above-mentioned  problems. 


8.  There  should  be  an  International  super- 
vision. 

9.  There  should  be  an  International  guar- 
antee for  the  fundamental  national  rights  of 
the  Indochlnese  peoples,  the  neutrality  of 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  and 
lasting  peace  in  this  region. 

The  above  points  form  an  Integrated 
whole. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  1, 1972] 
Comparison  op  Points 
American  1.  Total  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  of  all  U.S.  forces  and  other  foreign 
forces  allied  with  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  within  six  month  of  an  agreement. 
North  Vietnamese  1.  Withdrawal  of  total- 
ity of  U.S.  forces  and  those  of  other  foreign 
countries  In  U.S.  camp  from  South  Vietnam 
and  other  Indochlnese  countries  should  be 
completed  within  1971. 

American  2.  Release  of  all  military  men 
and  Innocent  clvUians  captured  throughout 
Indochina  carried  out  parallel  with  troop 
withdrawals.  Both  sides  present  complete 
list  of  those  held  throughout  Indochina  on 
day  agreement  is  signed. 

North  Vietnamese  2.  Release  of  all  military 
men  and  civilians  captiu-ed  In  the  war  car- 
ried out  parallel  with  troop  withdrawal. 

(The  North  Vietnamese  points  3  and  4 
cover  basically  the  same  groimd  as  American 
point  3  and  are  combined  for  comparison.) 

American  3.  Political  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  left  for  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  decide,  free  from  outside  Interference, 
m  a  free  and  democratic  presidential  elec- 
tion within  six  months  of  an  agreement.  The 
election  will  be  run  by  an  Independent  body 
representing  all  political  forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  will  be  under  International  super- 
vision and  will  be  open  to  all  political  forces 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  Incumbent  president 
and  vice  president  of  South  Vietnam  resign 
one  month  before  the  election,  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  assuming  adminis- 
trative caretaker  responsibilities  except  those 
pertaining  to  election.  The  United  States 
will  remain  completely  neutral,  abide  by  the 
election's  outcome  and  define  its  military 
and  economic  assistance  relationship  with 
any  government  that  emerges. 

Both  sides  agree  that  South  Vietnam  and 
other  Indochina  countries  adopt  a  foreign 
policy  consistent  with  the  military  provi- 
sions of  the  1954  Geneva  accords  and  that 
North  and  South  Vietnam  should  discuss  and 
decide  reunification  of  Vietnam  without  con- 
straint and  annexation  from  either  party 
and  without  foreign  interference. 

North  Vietnamese  3  and  4.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States  should  stop  support- 
ing Thleu-Ky-Khlem  so  that  there  may  be  set 
up  In  Saigon  a  new  administration  standing 
for  peace.  Independence,  neutrality  and  de- 
mocracy. The  provisional  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam 
will  enter  Into  talks  with  that  administra- 
tion to  settle  all  internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  achieve  natlontJ  concord. 

The  U.S.  government  must  bear  full  re- 
sponsibility for  damages  It  causes  to  people 
of  the  whole  Vietnam.  U.S.  pajrment  of  rep- 
arations Is  demanded. 

American  4.  Both  sides  will  respect  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  on  Indochina  and 
those  of  1962  on  Laos.  There  will  be  no  for- 
eign Intervention  In  the  Indochlnese  coun- 
tries and  the  Indochlnese  people  will  be  left 
to  settle  their  own  affairs  by  themselevs. 

North  Vietnamese  5.  The  United  States 
should  respect  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
on  Indochina  and  those  of  1962  on  Laoe.  It 
should  stop  Its  aggression  and  Intervention 
In  the  Indochina  countries  and  let  their 
peoples  settle  by  themselves  their  own  affairs. 
American  5.  Problems  existing  among  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  will  be  settled  by  the  Indo- 
Chinese  parties  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect 
for  Independence,  sovereignty,  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  noninterference  In  each  other's 
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affairs.  Among  the  problems  that  will  be 
settled  is  the  implementation  of  the  principle 
that  all  armed  forces  of  the  countries  of 
Indochina  must  remain  vrlthln  their  national 
frontiers. 

North  Vietnamese  6.  Problems  existing 
among  the  Indochlnese  countries  should  be 
settled  by  the  Indochlnese  parties  on  the 
basis  of  muituaJ  respect  for  Independence, 
sovereignty,  and  territorial  Integrity,  and 
noninterference  in  each  other's  Internal  af- 
fairs. As  far  as  It  Is  concerned,  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  Is  prepared  to 
join  In  resolving  such  problems. 

American  6.  There  will  be  a  general  cease- 
fire throughout  Indochina,  to  begin  when 
the  agreement  Is  signed.  As  part  of  the  cease- 
fire, there  will  be  no  further  Infiltration  of 
outside  forces  Into  any  of  the  countries  of 
Indochina. 

North  Vietnamese  7.  All  the  parties  should 
achieve  a  cease-fire  after  the  signing  of 
the  agreements  on  the  above-mentioned 
problems. 

American  7.  There  will  be  International 
supervision  of  the  military  aspects  of  this 
agreement.  Including  the  cease-fire  and  its 
provisions,  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  Innocent  civilians,  the  withdrawal  of 
outside  forces  from  Indochina,  and  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  principle  that  all  armed 
forces  of  the  countries  of  Indochina  must 
remain  within  their  national  frontiers. 

North  Vietnamese  8.  There  should  be  an 
International  supervision. 

American  8.  There  will  be  an  International 
guarantee  for  the  fundamental  national 
rights  of  the  Indochlnese  peoples,  the  status 
of  all  the  countries  In  Indochina,  and  lasting 
peace  In  this  region. 

Both  sides  express  their  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  International  conference  for 
this  and  their  appropriate  purposes. 

North  Vietnamese  9.  There  should  be  an 
International  guarantee  for  the  fundamental 
national  rights  of  the  Indochlnese  peoples, 
the  neutrality  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  lasting  peace  in  the  region. 
The  above  points  form  an  Integrated  whole. 


CALLING  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
BANGLADESH  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  upon  our  Grovem- 
ment  to  recognize  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh  is  a  reality.  The  people  of 
Bangladesh  displayed  the  inimitable  will 
of  humanity  to  seek  freedom  regardless 
of  the  cost  or  the  overwhelming  odds 
against  achieving  that  goal.  No  force  on 
earth  has  been  able  to  dissuade  these 
people  that  they  must  any  longer  submit 
to  the  cruel,  unfeeling  rule  of  others.  They 
have  attained  their  freedom.  Bangladesh 
is  a  reality.  It  is  a  political,  spiritual  en- 
tity unto  itself — and  it  will  remain  so. 
This  undauntable  spirit  of  freedom  is 
reason  enough  for  the  speedy  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Bangladesh  by  the  United 
States. 

Even  exclusive  of  our  admiration  for 
their  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
indestructible  free  himian  spirit,  there 
are  any  number  of  reasons  for  early 
diplomatic  recognition.  We  have  never 
had  any  disagreement  with  the  people  or 
political  leaders  of  Bangladesh.  They 
have  never  been  our  foes  in  battle  or  In 
international  diplomacy.  They  have  not 
been  unfriendly  in  thought  or  deed  to- 
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ward  the  United  States.  If  we  have  oCB- 
cial  disagreements  with  any  country  on 
the  subcontinent,  and  we  should  not,  we 
have  no  Isasis  for  unfriendliness  or  re- 
fusal to  recognize  Bangladesh. 

Neither  can  we  take  issue  with  the 
political  structure  under  which  Bangla- 
desh intends  to  rule  itself.  In  fact,  the 
free  and  overwhelming  election  of  its 
leaders  by  the  people  precipitated  the 
horrors  visited  on  that  country.  The 
newly  formed  government  intends  to 
continue  to  choose  its  leaders  according 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  If  we  desire  to 
see  more  democracies  in  the  world,  let  us 
recognize  and  support  those  who  seek  to 
govern  by  democracy. 

We  have  been  told  the  present  admin- 
istration seeks  to  revise  our  foreign  pol- 
icy posture,  that  we  cannot  respond  ably 
in  today's  world  with  yesterday's  anti- 
quated ideology,  and  that  we  intend  to 
view  the  world  as  it  exists.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  recognizing  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  which  we  have  been  prone  to 
see  as  an  enemy,  after  more  than  20  years 
of  officially  blinding  ourselves  to  the 
reality  of  its  political  existence.  If  the 
administration  does  indeed  intend  to 
recognize  the  realities  of  the  world,  it 
might  well  begin  by  spieedy  recognition 
of  Bangladesh. 

And  we  need  not  fear  that  we  will  be 
the  first  country  to  accord  Bangladesh 
the  diplomatic  dignity  it  has  earned  at 
such  a  dear  cost.  Twenty  coimtries  have 
already  recognized  it,  including  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Yugoslavia,  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain.  Several  other  countries 
are  also  on  the  verge  of  extending  formal 
recognition.  Let  us  not  be  one  of  the  last. 
We  have  already  suffered  great  losses 
of  prestige  on  the  subcontinent  and 
throughout  the  world  by  our  incompre- 
hensible official  posture  throughout  this 
tormenting  situation.  We  erred  in  siding 
with  West  Pakistan;  we  erred  in  contin- 
uing to  supply  arms  to  the  oppressors; 
we  erred  in  castigating  India  for  difficul- 
ties not  of  their  making ;  we  erred  in  sid- 
ing with  oppression  over  humanity.  We 
have  been  proven  wrong  every  step  of  the 
way,  and  the  world  knows  it.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  not  further  com- 
pound its  errors. 

Our  goal  on  the  subcontinent  should 
be  to  help  restore  some  semblance  of 
normalcy  as  quickly  sis  possible.  We  must 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  re- 
lieve the  enormous  amount  of  human 
suffering — the  starvation,  the  wrecked 
villages  and  homes,  the  displaced  millions 
who  were  forced  to  flee  to  India.  These 
are  humanitarian  goals  which  can  be 
aided  immensely  by  speedy  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Bangladesh.  Politics  should 
not  be  allowed  to  imp>ede  our  response  to 
these  cries  of  human  anguish.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  my  bill  to 
demonstrate  to  the  administration  and 
the  world  that  we  in  Congress  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  Bangla- 
desh and  wish  to  see  it  formally  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Government. 


OH,  TO  BE  A  STAGEHAND  AT 
KENNEDY  CENTER 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
closure by  the  New  York  Times  this  past 
Monday  that  stagehands  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
make  as  much  as  $1,500  per  week  illumi- 
nates why  CJenter  officials  want  Congress 
to  appropriate  $1,500,000  for  an  annual 
maintenance  fund. 

The  Center  was  originally  "sold"  to  the 
Ck)ngress  as  an  edifice  that  would  be 
largely  built  by  public  contributions  with 
a  relatively  small  share  to  come  out  of 
the  taxpayers'  pockets.  Subsequently,  the 
Congress  was  asked  and  consented  to  two 
huge  construction  appropriations.  An 
additional  $6  million  remains  in  dispute 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  will  be 
asked  also  to  make  that  good  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  original  premise  was  that  opera- 
tionally the  Center  might  be  self-suf- 
ficient. Of  course,  we  were  told  as  a  back- 
ward nation  culturally  we  owed  some- 
thing to  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
maybe,  just  maybe,  the  Center  might  nm 
axi  operating  deficit.  Well,  as  one  who 
appreciates  music  and  the  theater,  and 
even  opera  on  occasion,  I  felt  sjmapa- 
thetic.  I  even  understand  and  agree  with 
special  rates  for  students  and  some  sub- 
sidy for  patrons  who  cannot  afford  $10 
seats. 

Now,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  partially 
disguise  obvious  operating  deficits,  the 
Center  has  come  up  with  the  proposition 
that  its  budgets  should  be  considered  on 
two  levels:  One  for  the  operation  of  the 
three  theaters;  and  the  second  as  a  tour- 
ist attraction  for  visitors.  It  is  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose,  says  the  Center,  that  it  re- 
quires $1,500,000  for  annual  maintenance 
costs.  The  effort  is  to  place  it  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment or  the  Lincoln  Memorial  as  a  tour- 
ist attraction  and  to  patronize  its  pri- 
vately operated  restaurants. 

If  that  is  the  true  objective,  let  us  turn 
the  Center  over  to  the  National  Park 
Service  to  operate.  I  am  sure  they  can  do 
it  for  less  money  and  far  more  efficiently. 
Of  course,  I  think  this  double  budget 
proposal  is  a  sham,  a  clever  device  de- 
signed to  bamboozle  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Roger  Stevens  and  his  staff 
must  realize  that  the  sanity  must  be 
questioned  of  whoever  signed  a  labor 
contract  that  permit  stagehands  to  earn 
$78,000  a  year,  even  if  they  work  15  hours 
a  day.  I  know  Members  of  this  body  who 
work  16  hours  a  day  and  also  work  Satur- 
days and  Simdays  who  do  not  get  time 
and  a  half  or  double  time  and  who  do  not 
make  that  kind  of  money.  Moreover,  they 
take  abuse  and  frustration  from  all  sides; 
just  let  Mr.  Stevens  tell  one  of  his  stage- 
hands what  he  should  do  and  Mr.  Stevens 
will  be  told  what  he  can  do  with  his  in- 
structions and  where  he  can  go. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contract  that 
permits  thds  kind  of  fieecing  of  the  pub- 
lic is  unconscionable.  It  ought  to  be  can- 
celed and  revised  before  any  official  of 
the  Center  has  the  temerity  to  appear 
before  Congress  again. 

I  include  In  the  Record  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  February  1,  1972,  as 
part  of  my  remarks : 


Stagehands   at    Kennedy    Center    SAm   To 

Earn  Up  to  $1,500  A  Week 

(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Washington,  January  31. — Stagehands  t.t 
the  Kennedy  Center  are  making  as  much  ss 
$1,500  a  week  under  a  union  contract — ap- 
parently ^e  richest  in  the  American  thea- 
ter— that  has  become  the  management's  big- 
gest embarrEissment  and  headache. 

For  125  members  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Theatrical  and  Stage  Employes, 
there  are  at  last  four  factors  that  make  for 
a  bonanza : 

1.  Hourly  rates  that  are  the  highest,  on 
average,  in  the  country:  $7.70  for  the  head 
electrician,  carpenter  and  property  man  In 
each  of  three  theaters,  down  to  a  minimum 
$6.60  for  their  subordinates.  The  comparable 
hourly  wages  In  Los  Angeles  are  $6.25  and 
$4.35.  On  Broadway  department  heads  get 
$8.65  an  hour,  but  their  more  numerous  as- 
sistants get  $5.85,  or  75  cents  less  than  their 
oounterparts  here. 

2.  A  rule  requiring  four  hours  of  pay  tor 
each  assignment  or  "call."  At  the  Kennedy 
Center — particularly  In  the  frantically  busy, 
multlpxirpose  concert  Hall — there  may  easily 
be  four  or  five  calls  a  day.  Stagehands  get  a 
full  four  hours  of  pay  for  each  of  the  first 
two  calls  and  time  and  a  half,  or  six  hours 
of  pay,  for  each  one  thereafter. 

3.  A  minimum  complement  of  three  de- 
partment beads  during  each  use  of  each  thea- 
ter and  a  "fly  man"  to  handle  scenery  in 
the  Opera  House  and  Eisenhower  Theater. 

4.  An  apparent  shortage  of  stagehands  to 
work  Washington's  booming  schedule  of  per- 
forming arts,  so  that  by  midweek  the  avail- 
able help  has  clocked  Its  40  hours  and  con- 
tinues at  time  and  a  half  or  double  time. 

union  agent  silent 

William  Bennett,  the  stagehands'  business 
agent  here  for  more  than  30  years,  does  not 
discuss  hla  contracts  with  outsiders. 

As  a  reporter  Introduced  himself  last  week, 
Mr.  Bennett  proffered  his  calling  card  and 
alerted  the  German  shepherd  that  guards 
his  office  on  New  York  Avenue. 

"I  hope  I  can  do  you  a  favor  some  day," 
said  Mr.  Barrett,  smiling  cordially.  "I  know 
why  you're  here,  but  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you." 

Kennedy  Center  officials,  who  say  pay- 
checks In  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000  a  week 
are  commonplace,  offer  this  example  of  bow 
paychecks  get  fattened  up : 

The  day's  first  assignment  In  the  Concert 
Hall,  a  four-hour  call  to  set  up  the  platforms 
and  chairs  on  stage  for  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  might  start  at  9  AJtI.  and 
be  completed  by  10:30  A.M.  Another  four- 
hour  call  for  heads  of  the  three  stage-hands 
departments  might  be  for  a  one-hour  Chil- 
dren's concert  at  mldmornlng.  At  noon  there 
could  be  a  third  call  for  a  two-hour  National 
Symphony  rehearsal,  and  at  2:30  PJ4.  there 
could  be  A  fourth  to  rehearse  the  next  day's 
Jazz  show  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  the 
evening,  of  course,  there  Is  a  separate  call 
for  the  National  Symphony's  concert,  which 
lasts  perhaps  two  hours. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  that  had  panned  13 
hours  and  Included  eight  hours  work,  each 
department  head  would  have  had  five  calls — 
three  at  overtime — and  would  have  been  paid 
over  $200,  and  more  If  he  had  already  worked 
40  hours  that  week  before  the  day  began. 

All  Sunday  work  Is  paid  at  time  and  a  half 
unless,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  stagehands 
are  already  on  overtime  by  Sunday.  The  Sun- 
day rate  then  goes  to  double  time. 

SKiPTS  are  ovxuju>i>ing 

The  fact  that  three  theaters  are  clustered 
together  In  the  single  Kennedy  Center  works 
to  the  stagehands  advantage  In  the  over- 
lapping calculation  of  overtime. 

A  man  who  puts  in  40  hours  during  the 
week  In  the  (Concert  Hall  starts  any  weekend 
work  In  the  Opera  Hoiise  at  time  and  a  half, 
even   though   be   Is   working   in   a   different 
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theater  for  a  different  producer  on  a  differ- 
ent show.  / 

Thus  the  local  sponsors  of  the  Ballet  Folk- 
lorlco  of  Mexico  last  weekend  bad  toipay  16 
stagehands  time  and  a  half  and  doubQ^tlme 
for  moving  the  show  In  and  out  of  the  cen- 
ter for  au  unprofitable  two  performances. 

The  stagehands  negotiated  their  contract 
only  weeks  before  the  Kennedy  Center's  Sep- 
tember opening,  when  tickets  to  perform- 
ances had  already  been  sold.  They  were  In  a 
strong  bargaining  position  at  the  start  and 
appear  to  have  pressed  their  advantage. 

One  afternoon  during  the  American  Bal- 
let Theater's  first  visit  in  September,  for  ex- 
ample, as  stagehands  worked  on  the  lighting, 
dancers  came  onstage  for  a  workout.  The 
union  insisted  on  being  paid  for  a  rehearsal, 
charging  the  Kennedy  Center  for  eight  hovirs 
lighting  and  a  four-hour  rehearsal  call,  at 
overtime. 

In  New  York,  the  American  Ballet  theater 
dancers  are  allowed  to  use  the  City  Center 
stage  whUe  stagehands  are  out  to  lunch.  But 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,  stagehands  return- 
ing from  lunch  found  dancers  on  stage  and 
blUed  the  center  for  another  four-hour  call. 

There  have  been  other  fights  about  what 
constitutes  a  rehearsal,  but  the  union  al- 
way  seems  to  win.  Last  October,  when 
Caray  Graffman,  the  piano  soloist,  walked  on- 
stage before  a  concert  with  the  National 
Symphony,  ran  his  fingers  up  and  down  the 
piano,  the  iinlon  promptly  billed  for  the 
services  of  three  department  heads  at  a  full 
four-hour  rehearsal  call.  The  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter protested  but  paid. 

Patrick  Hayes,  managing  director  of  the 
Washington  Performing  Arts  Society,  speaks 
hopefully  of  a  new  contract  in  which  re- 
hearsals would  be  redefined  to  exclude  warm- 
ups  and  the  calculation  of  overtime  hours 
could  not  overlap  from  one  show  to  another. 

But  Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the 
center,  says,  he  Is  probably  stuck  with  the 
contract,  though  he  wishes  he  never  signed 
It.  The  stagehands  contract  has  clearly  cut 
the  occasional  profits  and  increased  the  typi- 
cal losses  on  Kennedy  Center  shows,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  driven  at- 
tractions away. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE 


(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
remarks  will  be  very  brief  and  are  de- 
signed to  express  my  complete  support 
for  the  newly  announced  program  for 
the  space  shuttle.  While  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  found  a  complete  and  persua- 
sive logic  in  some  of  the  programs  that 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  consider  in 
the  Congress,  I  find  here,  in  the  space 
shuttle  program,  a  step  that  is  simplicity 
itself  as  far  as  where  we  go  next  in  the 
important  work  of  space  study  and 
exploration. 

For  something  like  2  years  a  task  force 
has  been  studying  to  discover  what  is 
the  next  thing  we  should  do  in  the  space 
program.  The  people  engaged  in  this 
study  are  experts,  suid  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert. But  from  what  I  know  of  our  past 
Satum-Apollo  program  and  from  what  I 
have  learned  about  the  new  plans  for 
a  space  shuttle  I  will  say  that  the  task 
force  had  done  an  outstanding  job.  This 
year,  1972,  will  see  the  end  of  our  series 
of  manned  flights  to  the  moon.  The 
flights  already  taken  and  the  two  that 
yet  remain  will  have  accomplished  what 
this  country  set  out  to  do  some  10  years 
ago,  and  accomplished  It  In  the  most 
dramatic  and  satisfying  fashion.  These 


flights  were  the  beginning  and  from  them 
we  have  learned,  as  the  task  force  has 
now  enunciated  for  us,  what  our  next 
step  should  be.  The  step  that  they  have 
chosen  and  the  plans  that  they  have  out- 
lined add  up,  to  my  mind,  to  both  scien- 
tific and  commonsense. 

There  will  be  controversy;  controversy 
here  in  the  Congress  and  controversy 
among  the  people  of  the  country  over 
this  program.  There  will  be  those  who 
state  that  all  that  man  needs  to  know 
about  space  can  be  discovered  with  in- 
stnmiented  vehicles,  that  there  is  no 
need  for  man  himself  to  travel  in  space. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  very 
much  of  what  we  need  to  know  can 
indeed  be  foimd  out  in  very  effective 
fashion  with  instrumented  vehicles.  In- 
deed this  has  already  been  well  estab- 
lished by  our  programs  so  far.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  until  optics  are  developed 
that  embrace  and  are  coupled  with  the 
ability  to  make  judgments,  until  com- 
puters are  devised  that  approximize  the 
thinking  processes  of  the  human  brain, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  man  himself  ob- 
serve, ponder,  and  make  human  judg- 
ments about  what  he  is  seeing  and  ex- 
periencing. 

I  draw  an  analogy,  perhaps  it  is  too 
simple  a  one,  between  a  space  program 
involving  only  encapsulated  instruments 
speeding  aroimd  the  earth  and  a  mili- 
tary program  of  defense  that  would  con- 
template only  missiles.  It  may  be  a  meas- 
ure of  the  conservatism  of  my  thoughts 
on  such  matters  that  leads  me  to  say 
that  there  is  a  certain  sterility,  a  certain 
implicit  limitation,  to  a  defense  program 
that  did  not  contemplate  a  mix  of  mis- 
siles and  of  manned  aircraft.  I  have  a 
fundamental  belief  in  the  need  for  man 
as  a  direct  participant  in  our  defense  and 
in  our  space  efforts.  Much  of  the  work  in 
space  will  be  done  through  pure  in- 
strumentation; undoubtedly  some  of  it 
can  be  done  very  much  better  this  way. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  our  defensive  and 
offensive  systems.  I  personally  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  view  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  am  able,  to  insist  that  man, 
whether  in  a  bomber  or  in  a  space  ve- 
hicle, be  a  part  of  the  program. 

This  program  of  the  space  shuttle  will 
go  forward.  The  questions  that  will  be 
raised  will  also  be  answered.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  I  will  find  throughout 
the  membership  of  Congress  a  substan- 
tial reflection  of  the  kind  of  approach 
that  I  have  enimciated  toward  the  space 
shuttle  program.  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
this  will  be  so. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Veysey,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr .  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiTRPHY  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes, 
today- 
Mrs.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stephens,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 23. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 17. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Teaguk 
of  Texas  today. 

Mr.  McClory  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  vote  on  Teague  of  Texas  amend- 
ment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCltjre  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OsBTir  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Cabell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morgan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roy  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Roncalio  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SncES. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  7,  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
Fiscal  Year  1971,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  214 
(H.  Doc.  No.  92-208);  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  Illustrations. 

1546.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  December  31.  1971, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  3031(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1547.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1971  on  the  progress  of  the 
Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  flight 
Instruction  program,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2110;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  on  the  progress  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  flight  In- 
struction program,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2110(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1549.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  on  ex- 
perimental, development,  test,  and  research 
procurement  action,  covering  the  period 
ended  December  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  equipment  purposes,  covering  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1971,  pursuant 
to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1551.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  an  errata  sheet  for  in- 
clusion in  the  report  of  the  1971  quadrennial 
review  of  military  compensation  required  by 
37  U.S.C.  1008(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  donate  a  surplus  45-ton  Porter 
model  BB-04  dlesel  locomotive  to  the 
Charleston,  S.C.  chapter  of  the  National 
Railway  HlstcMlcal  Society,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  7546;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
annual  reports  and  financial  statements  for 
fiscal  year  1971  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
National  Guard  Armory  and  the  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium,  pursuant  to 
Public  Laws  80-605  and  85-300;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


1564.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
1970  on  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1556.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  dis- 
charge obligations  under  the  Convention  on 
Psychotropic  Substances  relating  to  regula- 
tory controls  on  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion. Importation,  and  exportation  of  psy- 
cotroplc  substances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1556.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  first  annual  re< 
port  on  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  under  the  Emergency  Rail 
Services  Act  of  1970,  together  with  an  ele- 
vation of  the  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads which  have  outstanding  certificates 
guaranteed  under  the  act,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Received  From  the  Comptboixeb  General 

1557.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  problems  in  the  Khmer  Republic  (Cam- 
bodia) concerning  war  victims,  civilian 
health,  and  war-related  casualties;  to  the 
Commission  on  Government  Operations. 

1558.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  economies  available  by  better 
selection  of  office  copiers  by  Federal  agencies. 
General  Services  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALDIE:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  S.  2896.  An  act  to  amend 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  adopted  child  (Rept.  No.  92-811). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  12741.  A  blU  to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  through 
June  30,  1972  (Rept.  No.  92-812).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.r!  12143.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(Rept.  No.  92-813).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  12910.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  (Rept.  92-814).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

.  V 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  12906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ni  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1933.  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Buy  American  Act.  with  respect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  Is  unreasonable;  to 
define  when  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
have  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States;  to  make  clear  the  right 
of  any  State  to  give  preference  to  domesti- 
cally produced  goods  In  purchasing  for  pub- 


lic use,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  12906.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.   12907.  A  bill  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  incidence  of  recidi- 
vism, providing  Improved  Federal.  State,  and 
local    correctional    facilities    and    services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners,   parolees,    and    persons    found    not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  12908.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  chapter  311   of  title   18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  parole;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  afid  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Ullman.   Mr.   Btrnes   of   Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Betts)  : 
H.R.  12910.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DOW: 
HJl.  12911.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   thi 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  Dtr  PONT: 
H.R.  12912.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    that    full 
credit  be  given  for  all  active  military  service 
by  retired  Armed  Forces  members  for  deter- 
mining retention  and  annual   leave  in  the 
civil  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  12913.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal 
collection  of  State  Individual  Income  taxes, 
to  provide  funds  to  localities  for  Federal 
hlgh-prlorlty  purposes,  and  to  provide  funds 
to  States  to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of 
revenue  sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  12914.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  medical,  technical, 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  making  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a  prac- 
tical alternative  in  the  treatment  of  disease; 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal 
Institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
and  commuLnlty  programs  for  patients  with 
kidney  disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  train- 
ing related  to  such  programs;  and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) : 
H.R.  12915.  A  bin  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govenunent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FLTNT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lanorttii)  : 
H.R.    12916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial   arrangements   shall    not   be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.*LTNT: 
HJl.  12917.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4492 
of  the   Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  to 
exempt  from  the  tax  on  the  use  of  clvU  air- 
craft antique  aircraft  which  received  their 
type  certificates  before   1941;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  12918.  A  bill  to  provide  nnanclal  and 
other  aid  to  enable  the  United  States  to  assist 
Jewish  refugees  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union    to    Israel    or    the    country    of    their 
Choice;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Pbice  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  Mr.  YOTTNG  Of  Texas,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Eomond- 
SON,  Mr.  McCxjLLOCH,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho) : 
H.R.   12919.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy   Act   of    1954,   as   amended,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Keat- 
ing, and  Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.   12920.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain   civil    actions    for    the    deprivation    of 
rights  may  not  be  brought  by  certain  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  and  to  provide  a 
time   limitation   with   respect   to  such   civil 
actions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 
H.R.  12921.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu-' 
Blve   territorial   arrangements  shall   not   be 
deemed    unlawful;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KING : 
H.R.  12922.  A  blu  to  retrocede  a  portion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  12923.  A  bill  to  provide  for  monthly 
furloughs  for  Federal  prisoners;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MIZELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  CoLLna.  Mr. 
Collins   of   Texas.    Mr.   Cleveland, 
Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Derwinsxi.  Mr.  De- 
vine.    Mr.    Erlenborn,    Mr.    Fisher, 
Mr.  Pltnt,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Jonas, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kino.  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia.   Mr.    Rarick.   Mr.   Rhodes, 
Mr.    ScHMiTZ,   Mr.    Schwengel,    Mr. 
Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Terry,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  12924.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  relate  to  the  checkoff  procedure 
for     financing    presidential     election     cam- 
paigns;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  12925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  12926.  A  blU  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  a  petitioner  on  any  ap- 
proved petition  for  preference  status  under 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  (4).  or  (5)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  the  alien  beneficiary  wUl  be  allowed  a 
period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
death  to  become  the  beneficiary  of  another 
petition  without  losing  his  preference  status, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
H.R.  12928.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  beads  of  the  re- 
spective executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  advance  notice  of  certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  civilian 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Foro.  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born, Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
DiNCELL,    Mr.    PtrciNSKi,    Mr.    Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Schwengel.  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Danielson,   Mr.   Forstthe,   Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Dellttms.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
SCHKUER,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Vet- 
set,   Mr.    Meeds,   Mr.   Robinson    of 
Virginia,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Hathawat, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  12929.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations  to  Include   elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,   Mr.    Stokes.    Mr.    Link, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr    Mallart,  Mr. 
Btjrke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Collier,  and 
Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.  12930.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental   Relations   to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHT,    Mr.    Alexander,    Mr.    Berg- 
land,  Mr.  BuRLisoN  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza.  Ji4r.  Denholm,  Mr.  Fo- 
LET,  Mr.  Joi^Es  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.   Jones   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Ktl. 
Mr.     Link,      Mr.      McMillan,      ISi. 
Mathis  of  Georgia.  Mr    Matsunaga. 
Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Mizell,  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Pttrcell.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr. 
Stttbblefield,  Mr.  Vigorito^  and  Mr. 
Zwach)  : 
H.R.  12931.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improving 
the  economy  and  living  conditions  In  rural 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  12932.  A  bUl  to  designate  as  a  Federal 
crime  murder,  or  an  attempt  to  commit  mur- 
der, of  certain  non-Federal   officers;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.   12933.  A  bill  to  amend  section   1905 
of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  depository  libraries;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  12934.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy  developing  a  10  per 
centum  or  more  degree  of  disability  within 
seven  years  after  separation  from  active  serv- 
ice during  a  period  of  war  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  service-connected;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.   12935.  A  bill   to  regiUate  the  Inter- 
state   trafficking    and    sale    of    hypodermic 
needles  and  syringes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
H.R.  12936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  12937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  employers  to  make  an 
approved  basic  health  care  plan  available  to 
their  employees,  to  provide  a  family  health 
Insurance  plan  for  low-income  families  not 
opvered  by  an  employer's  basic  health  care 
plan,  to  facilitate  provision  of  health  services 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  family  health  In- 
surance plan  by  health  maintenance  organ- 
izations, by  prohibiting  State  law  Interfer- 
ence with  such  organizations  providing  such 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROE: 
H.R.  129.'^8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive management  of  the  Nation's  forest 
lands  through  the  application  of  sound  forest 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  12939.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  81  of 


subpart  G  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  compensation  for  work  injuries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12940.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  imple- 
ment land  use  programs  for  the  protection 
of  areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
and  the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and 
development  of  more  than  local  significance; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12941.  A  bUl  to  require  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to  provide 
free  or  reduced-rate  railroad  transportation 
to  retired  railroad  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents on  the  same  basis  that  such  trans- 
portation was  available  to  such  employees 
and  dependents  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  12942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual may  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  In- 
sured for  old-age  benefit  purposes,  regardless 
of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  12943.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
assistance  to  a  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  for  rehabilitation  or  renovation  of 
housing  and  for  enforcement  of  local  or  State 
housing  codes  under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  public  housing  program,  or  the 
model  cities  program,  or  under  any  other 
program  Involving  the  provision  by  State  or 
local  governments  or  housing  or  related 
facilities,  shall  be  made  available  only  on 
condition  that  the  recipient  submit  and  carry 
out  an  effective  plan  for  eliminating  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  12944.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime  !n  need;  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  comi>ensatlon;  to  au- 
thorize an  Insurance  program  and  death  and 
dlsabUlty  benefits  for  public  safety  officers; 
to  provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

HJl.  12945.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  the  possession  or  receipt 
of  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WHITEHtrKST)  : 

H.R.  12946.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the  light 
residential  construction  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  12947.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO : 
H.J.  Res.  1050.  A  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  19,  1972  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in  Ac- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOSMER  N 
H.J.  Res.  1051.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  January  as  National  School  Nurse  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UBGGETT: 
H.J.  Res.  1052.  A   resolution   to   provide   a 
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procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain 
shippers  and  associated  employers  and  cer- 
tain employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By    Mrs.    ABZUG    (for    herself.    Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Collins  of   Illinois, 
Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski.  Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Schetter, 
and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  522.  A  resolution  expressing 
the   sense   of   Congress   that   the   President 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  initiate 
active  negotiations  seeking  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
all  nuclear  test  explosions,  to  work  toward 
extension  of  a  prohibition  against  nuclear 
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testing  to  the  other  nuclear  powers,  includ- 
ing France  and  China,  and  to  declare  and  ob- 
serve an  indefinite  moratorium  on  all  nu- 
clear test  explosions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TIERNAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
O'Neill.    Mrs.    Abzttg,    Mr.    Addabbo, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bttr- 
ton,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Giaimo.  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton.  Mrs.   Hicks  of   Massachusetts. 
Mr.   Mikva.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton, 
and  Mr.  Stratton)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  523.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  current  situation  In  Northern 
Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 

Mr.  RoTB.^L.  Mr.  Hosmer.  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROY.  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr. 

Delansy,   Mr.   Gettys,   Mr.   Helsto- 

SKi.  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr. 

Mallary,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Dow, 

Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Denholk, 

and  Mr.  Myers)  : 

H.    Res.    799.    Resolution    to    amend    the 

Rules   of    the    House    of   Representatives   to 

create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 

the  Committee  on  the  Environment;  to  the 

Committee  on  Rules. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  800.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  second  session,  92d  Congress,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  217;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
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FORESTRY  INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  faces  an  un- 
usually complex  and  broad  challenge. 
The  range  of  issues  and  problems  de- 
manding action  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  is  immense.  A  sense  of  urgency  is 
evident  throughout — including  real  con- 
cern over  the  great  need  to  enhance 
and  protect  our  priceless  natural  en- 
vironment. 

In  comparison,  my  purpose  today  is  a 
simple  one  but  it  does  deserve  priority 
attention.  It  does  provide  an  important 
opportimlty  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
forestry  programs  and  this,  of  course, 
can  be  of  immense  value  in  the  years 
ahead. 

A  few  short  months  ago  the  House  of 
Representatives  unanimously  voted  in 
favor  of  H.R.  8817 — a  bill  that  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  introduced.  This  prompt 
action  and  strong  support  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  did  not  surprise  me.  All 
of  us  have  a  deep  awareness  of  the  vital 
importance  of  the  renewable  forest  re- 
sources on  which  our  Nation  relies.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  highly  successful 
cooperative  wildfire  protection  program 
under  the  Clarke -McNary  Law  of  1924 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  constrained 
by  dollar  ceilings  on  Federal  participa- 
tion that  was  set  many  years  ago.  Simi- 
larly, we  saw  that  it  was  time  to  remove 
the  constraints  set  more  than  20  years 
ago  on  Federal  participation  under  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1950.  In  the  latter  case  we  also  recog- 
nized and  met  the  need  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  law  to  include  technical  as- 
sistance in  protecting  and  establishing 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  needed  to 
enhance  the  environmental  quality  of 
urban  areas  and  commimities.  Your 
unanimous  supc>ort  last  year  paved  the 
way  for  urgently  needed,  intensified  and 
broadened  Federal  participation  in  fund- 
ing forest  resource  protection  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  forestry  and  related 
activities. 

Additional  legislation  is  urgently  need- 
ed to  complement  and  roundout  coop- 


erative forestry  efforts.  This  is  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today.  I  am  speaking 
of  a  forestry  incentive  program.  This  bill 
is  built  upon  the  foimdation  of  time- 
tested  procedures  and  arrangements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  State  forestry  organi- 
zations, private  landowners,  and  others. 
The  bill  provides  renewed  emphasis,  a 
broadened  scope  of  activities,  and  a  posi- 
tive-effort toward  motivating  nonindus- 
trial  forest  landowners  to  increase  the 
flow  of  public  benefits  from  the  manage- 
ment and  use  of  the  resources  they 
control. 

The  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  need  no  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  spotlight  is  on  the  Nation's 
forest  lands.  Never,  have  I  seen  more 
intense  interest  in  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  woods.  Battle  lines  are  drawn  be- 
tween those  who  would  lock  up  and  pre- 
serve the  forest  landscape  intact  and 
those  who  see  the  need  to  increase  the 
flow  of  timber,  water,  wildlife,  and  out- 
door recreation  opportunities  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  American  citizen  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  To  date  the  debate 
has  centered  on  the  public  lands — ^par- 
ticularly the  National  Forests.  Difficult 
problems  exist  and  hard  decisions  must 
yet  be  made  by  the  Congress  in  this 
regard. 

But,  happily,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  coin — another  string  to  our  forestry 
bow,  if  you  will — the  300  million  acres 
of  timberland  owned  by  some  four  mil- 
lion Americans.  These  smaller  trswjts  con- 
stitute 59  percent  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive forest  land  base — more  than 
three  times  the  comparable  acreage  in 
the  great  National  Forest  System.  These 
lands  already — in  the  aggregate — ^pro- 
duce huge  amounts  of  the  pulpwood, 
sawlogs  and  other  timber  products  need- 
ed by  America's  growing  economy.  How- 
ever, these  small  properties  are  produc- 
ing at  only  a  fraction  of  their  potential — 
half  or  less  in  terms  of  wood  products. 
In  terms  of  wildlife  production;  use  for 
hunting,  hiking,  and  other  outdoor  rec- 
reation activities,  the  fraction  is  probably 
even  smaller.  Natural  beauty  and  water- 
shed protection  are  examples  of  addi- 
tional public  beneflts  that  can  be  sub- 
stantially increased  from  these  lands. 

When  protection  from  wildfires  and 
adequate  technical  assistance  to  guide 
their  efforts  are  assured — the  last  re- 


maining obstacle  preventing  owners  of 
small  forest  properties  from  managing 
and  developing  their  resources  is  the 
motivation  and  the  funds  needed  to  make 
the  necessary  investments.  Planting  trees, 
cultural  work  in  established  stands,  seed- 
ing to  prevent  soil  erosion,  creating  im- 
proved wildlife  habitat,  providing  public 
Euxess  for  recreationsil  use — these  all 
cost  money.  Prospective  dollar  returns  on 
investments  to  produce  benefits  to  the 
public  frequently  are  insufficient  to  en- 
courage the  landowner  to  make  the  nec- 
essary additional  expenditures.  Now  it 
should  be  noted  that  landowners  already 
are  making  a  sizeable  investment.  The 
purchase  price  of  the  land,  or  income 
foregone  that  could  come  from  sale  of  the 
land,  the  annual  taxes,  and  other  ex- 
penses are  borne  by  the  landowner.  A 
program  of  financial  incentives  is  needed 
to  trigger  the  forestry  investments 
that  can  result  in  major  increases 
in  public  benefits  from  these  lands.  That 
is  what  my  new  bill  is  all  about.  I  con- 
sider such  incentives  justified  because 
the  public  benefits  that  accrue  from 
well  tended  forest  land  are  significant. 

Without  going  into  detail  regarding 
these  public  benefits,  let  me  cite  just 
three  examples.  Expandiiig  demands  for 
lumber,  pulp  and  other  products  needed 
to  meet  housing  and  other  needs  are 
clearly  evident.  For  exsmiple — housing 
starts  in  1971  set  an  all-time  high.  These 
pressures  will  increase  the  relative  prices 
to  be  paid  by  future  consumers  unless 
well-planned  investments  on  these  lands 
are  made  now.  To  dampen  future  price 
rises,  we  need  to  assure  an  abundant 
supply  of  timber  of  the  species  and  sizes 
needed  in  the  future.  Clearly  it  is  better 
to  provide  Federal  incentive  funds  now 
rather  than  permit  wood  to  price  itself 
out  of  much  of  its  present  and  potential 
market.  Significantly  higher  prices  will 
add  to  consumer  costs,  end  worse,  will 
encourage  use  of  substitutes  which  must 
come  from  the  Nation's  store  of  non- 
renewable resources  rather  than  its  re- 
newable forest  resource.  These  300  mil- 
lion acres  can  indeed  hold  the  key  to 
the  adequacy  of  future  supplies. 

As  another  example,  if  we  are  success- 
ful in  meeting  an  increased  portion  of 
the  total  timber  demand  through  har- 
vests on  these  lands,  the  extreme  pres- 
sures falling  on  public  forest  lands  will 
be  eased.  As  landowners  are  motivated 
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to  manage  and  improve  the  productivity 
of  their  forests  there  should  be  a  signifi- 
cant "trade-off"  that  could  help  achieve 
the  more  balanced  use  and  development 
of  the  National  Forests  that  my  good 
friend  Ed  Cliff,  chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  others  are  seeking. 

Another  obvious  benefit  from  invest- 
ments is  that  thousands  of  idle  acres  of 
forest  land  can  be  made  productive. 
Many  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  per- 
forming the  needed  cultural,  tree  plant- 
ing and  other  work  in  the  forests.  Em- 
ployment win  be  multiplied  in  the  future 
as  the  results  of  this  work  are  translated 
into  more  jobs  in  timber,  recreation  and 
related  industries.  Rural  communities 
and  families  will  receive  a  much  needed 
economic  boost  now  and  in  the  years 
ahead.  New  jobs  are  important,  too,  in 
the  stimulus  to  rural  areas  which  obvi- 
ously can  result. 

The  need  for  this  proposed  incentives 
program  is  well  established.  It  has  been 
clearly    identified    by    the    U.S.    Forest 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  national  inventories, 
millions  of  acres  of  nonindustrial  private 
forest  land  needs  reforestation — and  al- 
most half  of  the  300  million  acres  in 
these  holdings  need  cultural  treatment 
to  improve  the  growth  and  quality  of  the 
stand  and  to  replace  diseased  and  defec- 
tive trees.  Forest  industries,  particularly 
in  the  South,  have  spelled  out  in  detail 
what  is  needed.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
are  well  aware  of  the  report  "The  South's 
Third  Forest" — a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  current  and  prospective  need  for 
forestry  incentives  in  that  key  region  of 
the  country.  State  Foresters  and  their 
staff  people  have  long  urged  action  to 
motivate  forest  landowners  toward  mak- 
ing the  necessary  investments — as  well 
as  to  protect  their  lands  from  wildfire 
and  to  manage  the  resources  they  have 
available  to  work  with  on  the  ground. 
The  American  Forestry  Association  and 
their  cooperators  in  the  current  "Trees 
for  People"  movement  are  also  working 
hard  to  shape  and  encoiirage  a  forestry 
incentives  program.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Conservation  Districts  is  an- 
other example  of  a  major  organization 
that  has  long  recognized  the  need  for 
forestry  Incentives. 

In  short,  there  will  be  strong  and  wide- 
spread support  for  the  approach  pro- 
posed in  the  forestry  Incentives  bill.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  should  rank 
in  long-term  significance  with  other 
milestone  forestry  laws.  It  wUl  add  to  the 
framework  of  the  cooperation  between 
private-State-and  Federal  partners  that 
Is  the  hallmark  of  American  forestry. 

The  essence  of  the  "Forestry  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1972"  is  encouragement  of 
nonindustrial  forest  landowners  to  apply 
forestry  practices  that  will  result  in  a 
wide  range  of  public  benefits.  The  pri- 
mary incentive  will  be  to  share  the  costs 
of  installing  these  practices.  For  exam- 
ple, tree  planting,  or  land  treatments  to 
prevent  soil  erosion.  The  Federal  or 
"public"  share  of  the  cost  will  not  exceed 
80  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  in 
Installing  the  practices.  However,  cost- 
sharing  or  grants  up  to  the  full  cost  of 
establishing  specific  practices  designed 
to  improve  wildlife  habitat,  conserve  soil 
and  water,  and  protect  or  enhance  envi- 
ronmental quality  will  be  possible. 
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Cost-sharing  will  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  local  associations  or  groups  of 
nonindustrial  forest  landowners  to  help 
secure  the  equipment,  trained  manpower, 
planting  stock  or  other  materials  needed 
to  carry  out  the  practices.  State  Forestry 
Conservation  Committees  will  be  formed 
to  determine  needs,  allocate  fimds  by 
counties,  and  establish  the  level  of  cost- 
share  payments  appropriate  for  approved 
forestry  practices  installed  under  the  act. 
Membership  will  include  landowners,  the 
State  Forester,  the  Director  of  the  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  program,  and 
others.  Private  consultant  foresters  will 
be  invited  to  be  represented.  Forested 
counties  may  establish  a  similar  com- 
mittee. Pull  use  will  be  made  of  existing 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committees  established 
imder  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

State  committees  may  elect  to  allocate 
Federal  funds  available  to  them  for  cost 
sharing  by  using  a  bid  system.  If  so, 
landowners  contracting  to  carry  out 
specific  practices  at  the  lowest  Federal 
cost  per  acre  or  other  unit  of  measure 
shall  have  first  priority. 

Other  incentives  to  be  explored  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  imder  this  bill 
are  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  annual 
payments  for  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  approved  practices.  Pilot  pro- 
grams to  test  these  and  related  types  of 
incentives  are  authorized — for  example, 
low-interest,  deferred  payment  and  long- 
term  loans. 

This  act  is  designed  and  intended  to 
complement  and  supplement  and  be  co- 
ordinated fully  with  existing  related  pro- 
grams. Full  use  will  be  made  of  private 
firms,  agencies,  and  individuals  available 
and  Interested  in  furnishing  services  and 
materials  needed  in  the  application  of 
practices  included  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forestry  Incentives 
Act  of  1972  is  legislation  that  I  am  proud 
to  present  for  consideration  by  you  and 
our  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  know 
that  many  Members  share  my  recogni- 
tion of  the  needs  that  must  be  met.  We 
know  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
landowners  and  millions  of  citizens  are 
deeply  interested  in  growing  trees  and 
doing  what  they  can  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  natural  environment.  They  will 
support  the  approach  outlined  in  the 
Forestry  Incentive  Act  and  applaud  en- 
actment of  this  vital  new  piece  of  con- 
servation legislation.  I  urge  your  con- 
sideration and  welcome  your  support. 


NIXON'S  ARMS  BUDGET  HARDLY 
SEEMS  "PROMISCUOUS" 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  wnSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  recently  submitted  his  de- 
fense budget  to  Congress  and  we  again 
hear  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  antimilitary 
establishment.  It  is  time  to  stop  and 
seriously  evaluate  Just  what  we  are  real- 
ly talking  about  in  terms  of  defense  pos- 
ture and  force  modernization,  particular- 
ly vls-a-vls  the  growfng  strength  of  the 
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Soviet  Union.  I  read  with  particular  in- 
terest a  recent  column  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes 
in  the  Wasiiington  Star  and  include  this 
article  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
Nixon's  Arms  BtrDOET  Hardlt  Seems 
"Promiscuous" 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 
Undoubtedly,  the  most  controverelal  Item 
In  President  Nixon's  budget  request  for  next 
year  Is  an  Increase  of  $6.3  blUlon  for  the 
Defense  Department.  Undoubtedly  also,  the 
oontioversy  to  come  will  have  very  little  to 
do  with  the  real  defense  needs  of  the  country. 
The  money  Is   needed,   according  to   the 
President,  for  an  essential  modernization  of 
our   defense   forces.   The  biilk   of  the   new 
money  would  go  toward  the  development  of  a 
new  family  of  long-range  mlssUe  submarines, 
the  construction   of   modern   ships,   planes 
and  other  weapons  whose  acquisition  lagged 
diirlng   the  Vietnam  war,  and  higher  pay, 
aimed  at  an  all-volunteer  armed  service  by 
the  middle  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Nixon  noted  that  "A  demagogue  may 
find  It  easy  to  advocate  that  we  simply  al- 
locate necessary  defense  dollars  to  social 
programs,"  and  he  Is  right  about  that.  Im- 
mediately his  budget  was  roundly  denounced 
by  his  political  opposition  as  "too  prx>-mlll- 
tary,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  So  far  as 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  was  concerned,  he 
deplored  what  he  called  the  "promiscuous 
Increase  of  billions  for  defense,  when  what 
we  really  need  is  bUllons  for  schools,  homes 
and  health.  .  .  ." 

It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  coming 
debate  will  provide  anything  resembling  a 
full  and  rational  discussion  of  our  real  de- 
fense needs.  The  political  perception  these 
days  Is  that  any  attack  on  the  military  and 
the  defense  establishment,  whether  justified 
or  not.  Is  sure-fire  stuff  with  the  voters,  and 
the  Image  of  an  overgrown  and  wasteful 
"military-Industrial  establishment"  is  firm- 
ly engraved  In  the  public  consciousness. 

It  Is  also  very  difficult  for  the  average  citi- 
zen to  choose  between  the  generalities  with 
which  he  is  confronted.  He  is  told  by  the 
President  that,  "We  can  only  negotiate  and 
maintain  peace  if  our  military  power  is  sec- 
ond to  none." 

But  he  also  Is  told  that  our  reliance  on 
"military  solutions"  to  the  problems  of  the 
world  is  the  surest  way  of  getting  Involved  in 
more  Vietnams. 

Among  the  Democratic  candidates,  only 
Sen.  George  McGovem  so  far  has  attempted 
a  rational  analysis  of  our  defense  needs. 
Starting  from  a  number  of  optimistic;  as- 
sumptions about  the  nUsslon  the  forces  VIU 
be  called  on  to  perform,  the  capability  ^- 
tentlal  of  enemies  and  the  performance  of 
our  potential  allies,  he  has  come  up  with  a 
defense  budget  figure  of  $54.8  bUlion  for  1975. 
This,  he  figures,  is  some  $20  billion  less  than 
the  present  Nixon  budget,  translated  Into  • 
1975  dollars. 

His  program  Includes  some  startling  de- 
partures. Including  the  virtual  scrapping  of 
our  present  land-based  strategic  weapons 
system,  the  reduction  of  American  NATO 
forces  by  180,000  and  the  reduction  of  our 
force  of  aircraft  carriers  from  16  to  6. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  McGovem's 
basic  assumptions,  he  has  at  least  come  up 
with  a  plausible  version  of  his  own  concept 
cf  "sufficiency"  in  national  defense. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  serious  flaw  to 
any  concept  of  sufficiency  as  fixing  sound  and 
stable  limits  to  what  Is  required  In  the  way 
of  military  hardwara.  It  steadfastly  Ignores 
what  the  enemy  Is  trying  to  do  in  developing 
his  own  military  capability  and  assumes  that 
enough's  enough  in  any  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
it  overlooks  the  extraordinary  efforts  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  making  In  recent 
years  to  establish  a  position  of  clear  predom- 
inance in  every  field  of  weaponry.  Today  the 
Russians  greatly  outclass  the  United  States 
in  all  classes  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
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except  submarine-launched  missiles — and 
they  are  building  those  at  a  rapid  rate.  Their 
ground  forces  heavily  outnumber  ours. 

As  a  Naval  power,  the  Soviet  Union  is  also 
now  in  a  position  to  challenge  the  United 
States.  It  has  the  largest  fleet  of  conventional 
submarines,  cruisers,  destroyer  escorts  and 
patrol  boats  in  the  world.  It  has  by  far  the 
strongest  force  of  surface  to  sxulace  missile 
launching  ships.  In  contrast  to  the  American 
Navy,  most  of  whose  ships  are  more  than 
20  years  old.  the  Soviet  fleet  is  newer,  faster 
and  equipped  with  far  more  advanced 
weapons  than  ours. 

A  recently  released  report  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  draws  a  somber  conclusion:  "In  the 
most  optimistic  view,  a  precarious  order  will 
continue  as  the  two  superpowers  maintain 
an  uncertain  balance  of  deterrence.  A  less 
optimistic  view,  and  one  supported  by  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  is  that  the  United 
States  will  become  a  'second  rate'  power 
subordinate  to  manifest  Soviet  military 
superiority." 

In  that  case,  Mr.  Nixon's  "promiscuous" 
budget  request  seems  modest  enough. 


FCC  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  AMER- 
ICAN TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
CO. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  as  pleased  as  probably 
most  Members  of  this  House  were  to  read 
in  the  Federal  Register  this  weekend  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  made  the  monumental  decision 
to  reverse  itself  once  again  and  accept  its 
responsibility  to  pursue  an  investigation 
of  the  operations  and  earnings  of  the 
Americsm  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  I 
know  I  am  speaking  for  my  many  con- 
stituents confronted  with  the  possibility 
of  Increased  charges,  in  hoping  that  this 
investigation  will  not  be  just  another 
case  of  lipservlce  to  the  idea  of  efifectlve 
Government  overview  of  such  a  vital  in- 
dustry, but  that  it  will  in  fact  yield  the 
information  necessary  if  an  agency  such 
as  the  FCC  is  going  to  perform  the  job 
entrusted  to  it  by  Congress  many  years 
ago.  For  the  Record,  I  include  at  this 
time,  my  correspondence  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  urging  that  he  reconsider 
his  earlier  decision  to  discontinue  the 
investigation: 

January  21, 1972. 
Dean  Burch, 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Chairman:  I  was  deeply  upset  to 
learn  over  the  Congressional  recess  of  the 
decision  of  your  agency  to  discontinue  any 
further  investigation  into  the  reasonableness 
of  prices  and  profits  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  complex.  To  me,  such 
an  Investigation  seems  to  be  long  overdue 
and  perfectly  in  order.  I  might  also  add  it 
also  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  In  keeping 
with  your  functions  as  this  nation's  regula- 
tory agency  In  such  matters.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  primary  factor  In  arriving  at 
your  decision  was  the  limited  budget  and 
resources  of  your  agency  and  the  extremely 
high  cost  of  sviA  an  investigation.  I  can 
only  indicate  that  I  would  be  much  more 
in  sympathy  with  a  decision  based  on  these 
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factors,  had  yovir  agency  petitioned  Congress 
unsuccessfully  to  begin  with  for  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  conduct  such  an  Investigation. 
To  my  knowledge,  such  an  attempt,  however, 
was  not  made,  certainly  not  with  any  de- 
gree of  determination  or  publicity. 

I  hope  that  any  explanations  from  the 
P.C.C.  to  my  inquiry  wiU  not  be  couched  in 
legalcse  or  references  to  legislation  dating 
back  many  years,  creating  your  agency.  The 
country,  the  field  over  which  you  have  regu- 
lation, and  most  Importantly,  consumer  con- 
cern, have  all  grown  tremendously  since 
those  days.  If  an  agency  such  a»~jrQj»s  is  to 
continue  to  operate  effectively  and  to  fulfill 
its  mission  as  the  nation's  watchdog  over 
an  Industry  which  needs  regulating,  it  must 
adapt,  expand,  and  grew  with  the  times. 
Otherwise  it  wUl  petrify  and  Its  very  ralson 
d'etere  will  be  under  increasing  challenge. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  It  is  stronger  en- 
abllng  legislation  you  need  to  increase  your 
powers  of  supervision  and  investigation  or 
whether  It  Is  a  larger  budget  that  you  need, 
I  encourage  you  to  approach  Congress  In  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  I  feel  certain  you 
will  be  amazed  at  our  willingness  to  return 
the  cooperation.  With  all  good  wishes,  I 
remain 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  Burke, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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NIXON-KISSINGER    DESIGN 


BOY  SCOUT,  JOHN  T.  LYONS,  OF 
MOBILE,  ALA.,  COMMENDED 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  largest  youth  or- 
ganization, the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
is  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  its  62d  an- 
niversary this  month.  In  recognition  of 
this  occasion,  15  active  and  outstanding 
young  men  have  been  selected  from 
BSA's  6Yi  million  members  to  represent 
the  organization. 

One  of  those  so  honored  is  John  T. 
Lyons,  of  Mobile,  Ala..  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  On  Thursday, 
February  3, 1972, 1  wiU  have  the  privilege 
of  meeting  this  fine,  young  American  at 
a  special  congressional  breakfast  honor- 
ing all  15  members  of  the  delegation. 
While  in  Washington,  the  group  will  also 
share  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  reporting  to  him  on 
developments  in  this  year's  Scouting 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Lyons,  like  the  other 
14  members  of  his  group,  Is  more  than 
just  a  representative  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  is  the  epitome  of  the  brand 
of  leadership  and  loyalty  to  country  this 
Nation  was  founded  upon  and  which  free 
men  everywhere  respect. 

A  sophomore  at  McGlll  Institute  in 
Mobile,  John  has  been  Involved  in  Cub 
Scouting  and  Scouting  for  more  than 
6  years  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
the  Arrow,  Scouting's  honor  camping  so- 
ciety. When  he  finishes  high  school, 
John  plans  to  study  for  a  career  In 
conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud 
to  be  able  to  note  my  personal  commen- 
dation to  John  Lyons  in  today's  Cok- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
poUcy  in  every  admini-stration  mfist  have 
a  design.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  had  one  design,  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  most  of  those  col- 
umnists who  consider  themselves  experts 
in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Joseph  Alsop,  in  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 2  issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  has 
put  it  brilliantly  and  concisely. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  ma- 
jor news  magazines  of  this  week  carried 
Henry  Kissinger  on  the  front  of  both 
magazines,  the  writeups  failed  to  cover 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  design. 

I  recommend  this  brilliant  article  to 
my  colleagues.  It  is  the  best  thiunbnall 
sketch  I  have  seen  in  the  last  2  years  of 
our  design  in  the  world — which  is  by  all 
means  to  avoid  world  war  TTT. 
The  article  follows: 

On    NrxoN-KissiNGEB 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  is  big  news,  nowa- 
days. The  two  national  news  magazines  have 
him  on  their  front  covers  this  week,  for  ex- 
ample.  But   even   their   vast   staffs  do   not 
seem  to  have  got  to  the  inner  essence  of  the     -v^ 
man,  which  also  explains  hU  peculiar  rela- 
tionship with  President  Nixon. 

The  essence  can  be  put  in  four  words :  Bal- 
ance of  power  politics.  The  fact  is  that  both 
the  President  and  Henry  Kissinger  broadly 
believe  that  the  world  balance  of  power  is  the 
mainspring  of  history.  Although  younger, 
both  belong  to  this  reporter's  generation;  and 
we  had  a  good,  hard  lesson  about  that. 

The  lesson  was  simple  enough.  The  British 
and  French,  who  had  the  main  responsibility 
In  those  days,  let  things  sUde  until  Ger- 
many's rearmament  under  Adolf  Hitler  had 
caused  the  balance  of  power  to  go  to  hell 
In  a  hack.  Whereupon  the  British  and  French 
Inevitably  discovered  that  they  had  no  re- 
maining choices,  except  to  fight  like  cornered 
rats  or  to  give  In. 

Fortunately  for  every  one  of  \is,  the  Brit- 
ish, particularly,  chose  to  defy  the  apparent 
odds,  and  to  fight  with  measureless  courage. 
The  BritUh  leftwing  Intellectuals,  symbol- 
ized by  that  virtuous  old  fool,  George  Lans- 
bury,  were  responsible  for  the  silly  slogans 
that  largely  produced  the  Second  World  War, 
such  as  "Arms  Races  Cause  Wars."  Some 
British  rightwlngers,  symbolized  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Halifax,  also  played  their  owo  sordid 
roles,  now  revealed  by  the  publication  of  the 
cabinet  papers. 

At  any  rate,  this  was  the  central  experi- 
ence, in  very  different  ways.  In  the  lives  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 
It  brought  the  VS.  Into  the  Second  World 
War.  Thank  God  It  did,  too.  For  where  should 
we  be  today,  if  the  Xi.B.  had  stood  aside,  and 
successful  Nazi  Germany  had  been  the  first 
to  develop  a  full  panoply  of  nuclear  weap- 
onsf 

It  is  this  oddly,  very  differently  shared  ex- 
perience, in  turn,  which  underlies  the  rela- 
tionship between  Richard  Nixon  and  Henry 
Kissinger.  The  two  men,  so  different  In  all 
other  ways,  none  the  less  talk  the  same  lan- 
giiage — ^the  balance  of  power  language  that 
most  American  Intellectuals  no  longer  un- 
derstand, because  they  never  read  history. 
These  two  men's  shared  belief  in  balance 
of  power  politics  further  explains  Just  about 
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everything  that  President  Nixon  has  done 
In  the  foreign  arena,  with  Dr.  Kissinger's 
advice  and  help.  Take  the  Vietnamese  war, 
as  the  most  Important  example. 

When  President  Nixon  was  elected,  he 
asked  Dr.  Kissinger  to  explore  every  possible 
American  course  of  action — including  what 
would  have  amounted  to  abject  surrender. 
In  1969,  even  the  most  abject  surrender 
would  have  been  loudly  applauded. 

But  the  President  and  Kissinger  conclud- 
ed that  such  an  American  surrender  would 
have  disastrous  effects  on  the  over-all  world 
balance  of  power.  They  further  concluded 
that  these  effects  would  be  widely  felt,  In 
Israel,  for  example,  where  the  Soviet  threat 
was  already  grave.  So  they  decided  on  the 
middle  course  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

The  same  theme  runs  straight  through 
the  Chinese  story.  In  1969.  the  Soviets  ap- 
proached the  White  House,  pretty  directly, 
to  ask  whether  we  would  look  the  other  way 
while  they  undertook  the  nuclear  castration 
of  China.  President  Nixon  replied  with  a 
very  loud  raspberry — not  at  all  because  he 
had  illusions  about  Communist  China,  but 
because  China's  nuclear  castration  would 
have  caused  (and  may  still  cause)  a  most 
unfavorable  upset  in  the  world  balance  of 
power. 

By  the  same  token,  balance  of  power  con- 
siderations played  the  decisive  role  In  the 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Nixon  visit 
to  China.  The  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
are  still  deathly  afraid  of  nuclear  castration, 
because  of  the  enormous  Soviet  investments 
in  a  vast  additional  military  build-up  on  their 
frontier  since  1969.  The  President,  and  Dr. 
Kissinger,  too,  are  still  afraid  of  the  same 
upset  in  the  balance  of  power  that  they 
feared  three  years  ago. 

So  the  true  object  of  the  Nixon  visit  to 
Peking  will  be  to  deter  the  Soviet  attack  on 
China,  if  this  can  possibly  be  done.  And  the 
same  theme  even  ran  through  the  much 
misrepresented  White  House  management  of 
the  Indian  crisis. 

The  President  took  great  risks  In  the  In- 
dian crisis,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Klther 
you  must  suppose  that  he  is  irrational,  or 
you  must  believe  that  he  credited  the  In- 
telligence that  the  Indians  were  getting  ready 
to  dismember  and  destroy  West  Pakistan, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Soviets.  Balance  of 
power  considerations  therefore  required  him 
to  take  the  risks  he  did  take,  with  the  result 
that  the  Soviets  called  the  Indians  off. 

The  balance  of  power  is  In  truth  the  key  to 
the  Nlxon-Klsslnger  relationship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  view  of  our  own  domestic  gas  supply 
shortages  and  our  increasing  dependence 
on  oil  from  OPEC  members. 

Today  we  receive  about  23  percent  of 
our  oil  from  foreign  sources.  But  present 
projections  indicate  that  in  the  next  10 
or  15  years  we  may  be  approaching  50 
percent  dependence. 

We  are  clearly  faced  with  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  must  be  understood,  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  the  fuels  and  energy  situation 
in  the  weeks  ahead. 

The  article  follows: 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  front-page  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Saturday,  January  29.  imder  the  head- 
line, "New  OU  Talks  Could  Reshape 
World  Economic,  and  Political  Map." 

The  story,  by  Bernard  D.  Nosslter, 
analyzes  the  alliance  of  oil-producing 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where which  now  threatens  to  control  the 
price  and  availability  of  oil  to  the  con- 
simier  countries  of  the  world. 

The  article  refers  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC — one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
national developments  in  recent  years. 

OPEC  is  of  immense  political  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  United  States 


(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 
Geneva,  January  28.— In  Jeddab,  the  Sau- 
di Arabian  capital,  two  men  are  due  to  begin 
talks  on  Tuesday  that  could  drastically  re- 
shape the  world's  economic  and  political 
map. 

Sheikh  Ahmed  Zakl  Yamanl,  the  Saudi 
petroleum  minister,  will  meet  in  his  office 
with  Prank  Jungers,  president  of  Aramco, 
the  Arabian  oil  producing  creature  of  four 
giant  American  concerns.  They  will  discuss 
an  innocuous  sounding  word,  'participation." 
It  stands,  however,  for  nothing  less  than  a 
demand  from  the  oU  states  of  the  Middle  East 
to  tear  up  their  old  concession  agreements 
and  deal  themselves  in  for  a  share  of  the 
ownership  in  the  companies  exploiting  their 
one  great  resource.  ^ 

For  a  starter,  the  oU  nations  are  demand- 
ing at  least  a  20  per  cent  share.  But  they  also 
Insist  on  a  fixed  timetable  that  would  ulti- 
mately assure  them  51  per  cent,  effective 
control. 

In  brief,  the  oil  states — not  only  in  the 
Middle  East  but  also  In  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica and  Southeast  Asia— have  now  determined 
to  end  their  role  as  more  or  less  passive  col- 
lectors of  royalties  on  the  oil  that  Western 
companies  extract  from  their  lands  and  seas 
National  governments  want  to  become  first 
junior  and  then  senior  partners  in  manag- 
ing and  controlling  their  most  valuable  asset. 
In  Jeddah,  the  resourceful  Yamanl,  an  ele- 
gant man  who  sports  a  black  mustache  and 
goatee,  wUl  speak  nominally  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  producers  alone — Saudi  ArabU,  Iran, 
Iraq.  Qatar,  Kuwait,  and  Abu  Dhabi.  In 
fact,  he  talks  for  five  other  nations  as  well 
who  are  Joined  together  In  the  Organization 
of  the  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  or 
OPEC.  The  other  five  are  Libya,  Nigeria  Ven- 
ezuela, Indonesia  and  Algeria.  Together,  the 
OPEC  nations  account  for  about  seven  of 
every  eight  barrels  of  oU  exported  to  the  non- 
Cammunlst  world. 

Jungers,  In  turn,  wlU  nominally  speak  only 
for  Aramco.  But  behind  him  stand  Aramcos 
four  parents-standard  Oil  (New  Jersey), 
Standard  of  Callfomto,  Texaco  and  MobU 
Moreover,  alongside  this  quartet  ai«  the  oth- 
er four  decisive  oU  "majors" — Gulf,  British 
Petroleum,  Shell  (a  British  and  Dutch  con- 
cern) and  the  Compagnle  Francalse  des  Pe- 
troles  (CFP).  The  big  eight,  locked  together 
in  exploiting  consortia  all  over  the  globe 
extract  three  of  every  four  barrels  shipped 
to  the  non-Communist  nations. 

The  eight,  plus  the  independent  Atlantic 
Richfield,  have  already  met  once  with  Ya- 
manl and  representatives  of  all  the  other 
OPEC  nations  except  free-wheeling  Libya. 
That  took  place  here  in  Geneva  on  Jan.  21. 
At  this  preliminary  meeting,  Yamanl 
sketched  out  what  participation  means.  The 
well-coordinated  company  men  listened,  and, 
by  pre-arrangement.  each  addressed  himself 
to  one  specific  difficulty  posed  by  the  demand. 

CRUCIAL   POINT 

The  crucial  point,  however,  is  that  the 
companies  did  not  say  "yes,"  and  they  did 
not  say  "no."  In  private,  some  of  their  key 
executives  In  London  acknowledged  that  na- 
tional share  ownership  is  inevitable;  the  only 


questions — enormously  difficult  to  resolve 

are  how  soon  and  on  what  terms.  Indeed,  as 
these  company  men  point  out,  the  new,  and 
generally  less  profitable  concessions  now  be- 
ing granted,  typically  provide  for  some  own- 
ership stake  by  the  host  coimtry. 

To  appreciate  the  Importance  of  all  this, 
the  decisive  role  of  oil  as  a  source  of  energy, 
as  the  fuel  for  factories,  cars,  heat  and  any- 
thing that  requires  power,  must  be  under- 
stood. 

No  less  than  80  per  cent  of  Japan's  energy 
comes  from  oU;  for  Western  Europe,  the  fig- 
ure is  55  per  cent  and  for  the  United  States, 
44  per  cent.  OPEC  nations,  In  turn,  supply 
80  per  cent  of  Japan's  oil  and  87  per  cent  of 
Western  Europe's. 

The  organization's  members  provide  now 
only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  heavily-pro- 
tected American  oil  supply,  and  that  Is 
largely  from  Venezuela.  But  the  demand  for 
energy  is  rising  so  rapidly  that  the  Industry 
estimates  that  by  1980,  the  United  States  vrtU 
be  importing  about  7  million  barrels  dally 
from  the  Middle  East  alone,  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  a  predicted  25  mUllon  barrels  dally 
consumption. 

Who  controls  oil,  then,  plays  a  central  role 
in  any  modern  economy. 

VERY    GRAVE    SITUATION 

"This  is  a  very  grave  situation,  very  wor- 
rying," says  one  Important  oU  company  ex- 
ecutive who,  like  his  fellows  In  the  Industry, 
agreed  to  talk  with  this  reporter  only  on 
condition  that  he  not  be  named.  The  ex- 
ecutive, an  American,  makes  this  argument 
against  participation: 

As  the  concession  arrangements  stand  now, 
the  companies  are  a  buffer  between  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  nations.  The  com- 
panies have  only  economic,  not  political  in- 
terests, and  thus  can  better  assure  an  unin- 
terrupted supply  of  oil. 

Once  the  national  governments  are  cut  In 
on  the  ownership,  they  wUl  be  unable  to  re- 
sist demands  from  their  own  people  or  more 
radical  brethren,  like  Libya,  to  use  oil  as  a 
political  weapon,  to  cut  the  supply  when  a 
Western  government  offends  them  by,  for 
example,  support  for  Israel.  Participation,  In 
short,  means  politicizing  oil. 

Indeed,  last  November,  President  Ahmad 
Hasan  Al-Bakr  of  Iraq  spoke  In  Just  those 
terms.  "The  strategic  aim  of  the  revolution," 
he  said,  "should  be  to  liberate  fully  the 
country's  oU  resources  from  foreign  exploita- 
tion and  control  ...  to  turn  them  Into  an 
effective  Instrument  In  the  struggle  against 
Imperialism  and  Zionism." 

NATIONAL    CONTROL 

Moreover,  oU  companies  say,  national  con- 
trol will  wreck  the  Industry's  price  structure, 
fiood  the  world  with  oU,  thereby  reducing 
profits  for  both  the  companies  and  the  host 
nations.  The  point  here  Is  that  the  big  eight 
are  a  cartel.  Imperfect  because  they  no  longer 
control  all  the  foreign  oil,  but  largely  effec- 
tive. In  a  variety  of  ways,  they  carve  up  the 
world's  markets  among  themselves  and  limit 

supply  to  prop  up  the  price. 

Although  Independent  firms  now  extract 
about  one-fourth  of  the  oil  that  moves  In 
world  trade,  they  too  have  been  Impressed 
Into  the  cartel.  The  U.S.  Justice  Department 
saw  to  that  by  providing  an  immunity  from 
antltnist  laws  that  permits  all  the  companies 
not  only  to  bargain  as  one  with  the  equally 
cartellzed  OPEC,  but  also  to  give  each  other 
oil  If  one  is  cut  off  by  an  angry  producer 
nation. 

The  companies  are  now  saying.  In  effect, 
that  national  majority  share  ownership  wUl 
upset  this  delicate  arrangement,  that  each 
producing  nation  will  be  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  its  own  citizens  to  step  up  the 
flow  of  Its  own  oil,  thereby  breaking  down 
the  supply  discipline  that  keeps  up  the 
price. 

Finally,  the  great  International  concerns 
point  to  the  need  for  bUUons  of  dollars  of 
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new  capital  Investment  needed  to  enlarge 
supplies  m  an  "orderly"  way  to  meet  the 
growing  oil  demands  of  the  1970s  and  80s. 
The  company  men  argue  that  Investors  will 
be  frightened  off  if  Arab  and  other  states 
move  m  on  ownership,  that  the  Investment 
will  simply  not  be  forthcoming. 

OPEC   UNIMPRESSED 

OPEC  is  singularly  unimpressed  by  the 
political  argument  and  Its  leaders  even  stand 
it  on  its  head.  At  the  organization's  Vienna 
headquarters,  the  secretary  general,  Nadlm 
Pachachl,  a  gifted  Iraqul,  replies: 

"If  we  wanted  to  stop  oU  to  the  United 
States,  the  lack  of  participation  would  not 
stop  us.  That  is  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state, 
regardless  of  whether  it  owns  shares  In  a 
company.  Look  how  your  government  cuts  off 
strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out participation  in  companies.  The  political 
weapon  is  already  there.  Fifty  one  per  cent 
participation  won't  change  It." 

At  his  handsomely  furnished  Lausanne 
apartment,  OU  Minister  Yamanl  took  up  the 
theme  from  a  different  stance.  He  observed 
that  Algeria  has  already  taken  over  its  oil; 
that  the  Iranian  concession  runs  out  In  1979 
and  that  Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevl  has 
said  no  new  one  will  be  granted;  that  Vene- 
zuela is  preparing  to  take  over  its  oil  when 
its  concessions  expire  in  1983;  that  Libya 
has  nationalised  British  Petroleum's  assets. 
"The  others,"  he  said,  "have  to  do  something 
politically  speaking  for  their  own  public 
opinion.  We  must  start  quickly  on  the  par- 
ticipation process  to  assure  the  companies 
any  participation  in   the    concessions." 

For  Yamanl,  the  alternative  is  plain; 
either  the  companies  sell  the  government  a 
share  In  their  concerns  or  the  pressure  from 
within  their  own  countries  will  force  every 
oil  state  to  nationalize  the  properties. 

Pachachl,  the  OPEC  official,  scoffs  at  the 
Idea  that  national  governments  cannot  r\m 
a  cartel.  "We  are  not  stupid  enough"  to 
break  the  price  of  oil  by  flooding  the  world 
with  It.  "We  want  to  utilize  this  asset.  We  are 
as  interested  (as  the  companies)  in  main- 
taining the  price  level.  It  Is  a  wasting  asset, 
not  replaceable.  So  we  must  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  It." 

He  concedes  that  heavy  Investment  will  be 
needed  to  expand  supply  and  satisfy  the 
growing  demand.  He  concedes,  too,  that  only 
Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar  and  Kuwait  will  have 
idle  resources  for  this  task  and  that  Inevi- 
tably Western  capital  will  be  required.  But 
Pachachl  argues  that  Westerners  need  not  be 
scared  off  by  a  participation  arrangement, 
that  the  companies  will  still  be  shareowners. 
that  both  countries  and  companies  have  a 
joint  Interest  In  rational  and  profitable 
operations. 

COMPANIES    DIVIDED 

In  fact,  the  companies  are  far  from  single- 
minded  about  the  principle  of  cutting  the 
governments  In.  According  to  Insiders,  Shell, 
CFP  and  Gulf  have  virtually  accepted  the 
notion.  Gulf  haa  traditionally  been  a  hard- 
line company  but  the  Mellon  family.  Its 
dominant  owner,  is  said  to  have  shaken  up 
the  management.  Last  year,  I.  G.  Davis,  Gulf's 
executive  vice  president,  told  the  New  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts:  "One  can  un- 
derstand the  desire  of  the  producing  country 
to  have  a  more  effective  voice  In  the  plan- 
ning, producing  and  disposal  of  crude  oil 
produced  In  their  country.  This  Is  particu- 
larly so  where  petroleum  Is  the  principal 
and  sometimes  only  natural  resource  and 
finite  and  depletable  resources  at  that.  One 
can  even  foresee  a  beneficial  mutual  under- 
standing resulting  from  Joint  consultation. 

The  big  eight's  undecided  members  are 
said  to  be  Jersey  Standard.  British  Petro- 
leum and  Mobil.  Only  Texaco  and  California 
Standard  are  reported  to  be  Insisting  that  a 
deal  Is  a  deal,  a  concession  Is  a  concession 
until  It  expires,  and  no  rewriting  shall  take 
place. 
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UNITED    ON    TACTIC 

Whatever  their  differences  on  the  prin- 
ciple, the  companies  are  united  on  their 
tactic:  let  us  not  hurry  any  changes.  They 
argue  that  last  year's  big  bargain  at  Tehran, 
where  the  companies  agreed  to  a  stiff  in- 
crease in  the  royalties  they  pay  the  host  na- 
tions (In  foreign  oil,  royalties  are  called  taxes 
so  that  the  American  firms  can  offset  them 
against  taxes  that  they  would  otherwise  pay 
to  Washington)  was  opposed  to  assure  five 
years  of  "stability." 

Even  the  most  outgoing  concerns  Insist 
that  participation  should  not  begin  until  the 
Tehran  deal  runs  out  at  the  end  of  1975. 

The  companies  have  just  reluctantly 
agreed  to  enlarge  the  Tehran  deal,  increasing 
their  payments  by  8.5  per  cent  or  about  an- 
other $700  million  a  year  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
states  alone.  But  that  settlement  was  made 
to  compensate  for  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  the  unit  of  account  in  which  oil 
royalty- taxes  are  figured,  and  thus  Is  not 
seen  as  a  violation  of  the  "stability"  prin- 
ciple. 

OPEC   ARITHMXTIC 

On  the  other  side,  Yamanl  regards  delay 
over  the  participation  question  as  politically 
impossible.  He  wUl  not  spell  out  the  OPEC 
demands  In  detail.  But  he  hints  that  a  start 
on  bartlclpatlon,  the  granting  of  a  minority 
shaie,  must  be  made  soon  and  that  OPEC 
expects  its  51  per  cent  share  within  a  decade. 
Apart  from  the  time  scale,  the  other  great 
issue  In  these  crucial  talks  is  how  much  the 
producer  governments  will  pay  for  their 
shares.  Yamanl  says  that  OPEC  has  deter- 
mined to  give  no  more  than  the  net  book 
value  of  concessionaires'  assets  above  the 
ground. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  Aramco  has 
$800  mUlion  worth  of  rigs  and  the  like  but, 
after  depreciation,  now  values  these  Installa- 
tions at  $300  mill  Ion.  Then  Saudi  Arabia 
would  pay  only  one-fifth  of  this  total  or  $60 
million  for  Its  Initial,  20  per  cent  share. 

That  kind  of  arithmetic  horrifies  the  com- 
panies. They  Insist  they  are  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  the  loss  of  their  future  profits  on 
oil  in  the  ground,  profits  they  expected  to 
reap  during  the  lifetime  of  their  concessions. 
Since  many  of  the  concessions  do  not  run 
out  until  the  next  century — one  In  Kuwait 
expires  in  2026 — the  companies  are  asking  a 
lot  of  money. 

How  much  is  their  secret  since  they  do 
not  reveal  domestic  companies  have  suction, 
although  this  is  understood  to  be  the  most 
profitable  part  of  their  global  operations.  In 
any  event,  it  Is  likely  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  country  proposals  and  the  com- 
pany position  Is  several  billion  dollars. 

However  the  lengthy  negotiations  begin- 
ning at  Jeddah  this  week  turn  out,  it  is  also 
clear  that  consumers  in  the  West  can  only 
shudder  at  what  is  happening.  Even  if  the 
two  cartels — companies  and  nations — reach 
an  amicable  agreement  that  assures  the  sup- 
ply of  oil,  both  have  a  vested  interest  in 
pushing  prices  higher  and  the  means  to  do  so. 
Some  help  will  come  from  the  growing  dis- 
coveries of  oil  In  the  Western-controlled 
North  Sea.  Some  may  come  from  Alaska  If 
the  ecological  worries  can  be  laid  to  rest. 
Additionally,  exploration  off  Indonesia's 
shores  is  likely  to  yield  more  oU. 
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These  sources  exist — oU  from  shale  and  tar 
sands,  nuclear  energy,  possibly  energy  from 
the  sun. 

Typically,  however  their  exploitation  has 
been  held  back,  often  at  the  insistence  of 
oil  companies  that  do  not  want  rival  fuels 
developed.  Shale  oil  Is  the  classic  case;  there 
both  the  major  international  concerns  and 
domestic  companies  have  sucoessfxilly  pre- 
vaUed  on  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to 
lease  the  shale  lands  only  recently  and  then 
on  the  smallest  scale. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  rich  nations  like 
Japan  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  free 
themselves  from  both  OPEC  oil  and  from 
the  big  eight  companies.  By  1980,  Japan  Is 
expected  to  cut  its  dependence  on  oU  as 
an  energy  source  from  80  per  cent  to  68  per 
cent.  And  a  smaller  share  of  that  oU  will  be 
coming  from  OPEC  members. 

For  American  consumers,  the  major  policy 
question  posed  by  the  new  round  of  cartel- 
to-cartel  talks  Is  this:  how  to  find  new 
sources  of  energy  and  how  to  exploit  them 
outside  the  existing  corporate  structure. 


EXPANDDfO  DEMAND 

But  all  these  sources  together.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, can  not  possibly  replace  over  the  next 
20  years  the  Middle  East  and  African  oil 
needed  to  satisfy  the  expanding  demand. 

Moreover,  the  bulk  of  these  concessions, 
too,  wiU  almost  certainly  be  held  by  the  big 
eight's  cartel.  At  best,  these  new  sources  then 
will  provide  some  safety  margin  for  supplies 
but  their  exploitation  will  be  controlled  to 
prevent  any  fall  In  price. 

It  Is  clear  then,  from  both  the  point  of 
view  of  supply  and  price,  that  new  energy 
sources  must  be  tapped  as  long  as  wealthy 
nations  demand   rising   material   standards. 


CONVENTION  CENTER-SPORTS 
ARENA 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  discussion  of  the  Con- 
vention Center-Sports  Arena  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  financed  by  tax-sup- 
ported, tax-guaranteed  bonds,  is  under 
wide  discussion  at  the  present  time  and 
as  there  have  been  a  multiplicity  of  ideas, 
I  have  been  approached  by  a  group  of 
citizens  who  have  some  rather  forceful 
ideas  on  the  subject.  So  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  may  have  the  opportimity  to 
review  all  facets  of  the  project,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  include  their  let- 
ter to  President  Nixon  in  the  Record. 
Thoughtful  consideration  should  be  given 
all  argument  regarding  this  proposed 
construction  before  authorization  and 
appropriation  mesisures  are  offered. 

The  letter  follows: 


He:    Your   visit   to    the    historic   Chinatown 
area    of    the    Nation's    Capital.     Have 
lunch  in  one  of  our  world-famous  res- 
taurants and  save  the  historic  China- 
town area  on  H  and   I   Sts.  NW  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  on  the  eve  of  your  his- 
toric trip  to  China,  and  the  business- 
residential  area  in  which  It  is  located, 
from   destruction   by   the   Federal   biUl- 
dozers. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENr:  I  have  been  asked  to 
send  you  with  comment  the  enclosed  pictures 
and  petiOons  signed  by  more  than  100  Chi- 
nese famUles,  business  leaders,  owners  of  fa- 
mous Chinese  restaurants,  as  well  as  by 
others  doing  business  and  living  in  the  area 
sought  for  the  convention-sports  complex  by 
certain  powerful  groups  who  do  not  do  busi- 
ness In  the  area  and  who  do  not  own  prop- 
erty in  the  area. 

The  petitioners  request  you  to  visit  our 
area  which  is  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
White  House  before  your  departure  to  China. 
The  petitioners  not  only  are  Chinese,  but  In- 
clude Black  businessmen  and  others  as  well. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  destroy 
Chinatown  before  or  after  your  trip. 

We  believe  the  petitioners  make  a  persua- 
sive case  for  locating  all  facllitlee  needed  by 
the  Government  on  Government-owned  land 
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In  D.C.  and  they  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  owns  nearly  half  of  the  land 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  use 
of  this  land  for  government  facilities  would 
prevent  huge  acquisition  costs  and  the  heart- 
break and  losses  of  displacement  and  re- 
location. As  you  know,  the  Kennedy  Stad- 
ium U  located  on  land  leased  for  $100.00  a 
y«ar — since  it  Is  a  financial  disaster,  how  can 
the  proposed  sports-convention  complex  pay 
its  way  If  located  on  high-cost  land?' In  view 
of  the  multl-binion  dollar  Federal  budget 
deficit.  It  seems  to  the  petitioners  that  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  funds  should  be  used 
to  rebuild  the  bumed-out  areas  instead 
of  building  a  convention-sports  center  In  an 

area  which  can  and  wUl  renew  itself  if  the 
heavy  hands  of  the  bureaucrats  are  stayed. 
The  Brookings  Institution  study  of  "Direct 
and     Indirect     Subsidies     to     Professional 
Sports."    December    1972,    estimated    that    a 
realistic  figure  for  total  subsidies  to  profes- 
sional sports  teams  now  amount  to  at  least 
$40  million  annually  and  It  says  (p.  69)  that: 
"Although  the  Justification  offered  for  public 
ownership  of  sports  facilities  is  shaky,  vast 
amounts  of  local  government  resources  have 
been  (and  continue  to  be)  devoted  to  these 
■monuments  of  civic  pride'.  At  the  same  time, 
the    local    property    tax    base    continues    to 
shrink  and  screly  needed  public  services  nor- 
mally provided   by  local   governments   con- 
Unue  to  go  begging  for  funds."  In  view  of 
the  desperate  needs  of  the  District,   these 
needs  have  a  higher  priority  than  sports  and 
convention  faculties. 

We  not©  with  some  concern  that  the  Booz- 
AUen-Hamllton-OSA  report  on  the  proposed 
convention  center-sports-arena  does  not  look 
at  the  total  budget  needs,  but  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  points  out  (December  26    1971) 
this  report  did  find  that  "The  center  woiild 
operate  with  an  annual  esUmated  profit  of 
•2.9  million  but  this  would  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  $6  million  retirement  of  the  bonds 
that  would  be  sold  to  finance  Its  construc- 
tion." In  view  of  this  set  of  facts,  the  peti- 
tioners call  for  making  the  Kennedy  Stadium 
a  financial  success.  No  one  could  argue  with 
the  view  of  the  peUtioners  that  "The  Ken- 
nedy Stadium  should  not  be  a  tax  burden 
on  District  citizens  as  It  has  been  for  ten 
years".  Let  me  assure  you  that  all  of  the 
petitioners  welcome  your  plan  that  you  have 
funds  Included  in  the  Federal  Budget  to  have 
the  Federal   Oovernment  help  the  District 
pay  off  the  bonds  on  the  Kennedy  Stadium 
However,  since  this  project  was  promoted  as 
a  National  Memorial  Stadium,  It  Is  clear  the 
total   cost  should  have  been  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  from  the  beginning. 
I  am  sending  you  pictures  of  the  many  fine 

buildings  and  businesses  In  otir  area all  of 

which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  convention- 
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sports  center— Just  In  case  you  can't  find 
time  to  visit  our  area,  be/ore  or  after  your 
China  visit.  The  petitioners  point  out  that 
being  in  an  urban  renewal  area  they  are 
protected  by  the  WorkdbU  Program  which  42 
U.S.C.  145(e)(2)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  HovLslng  and  Urban  Re- 
newal to  find — 

"Clear  evidence  that  the  community  pro- 
vides and  continues  to  expand  opportunities 
for  citizens  ...  to  participate  In  aU  phases 
of  the  related  HTJD-assisted  renewal  and 
housing  programs  ...  the  community  must 
demonstrate  .  .  .  that  it  provides  clear  and 
direct  access  to  decision  making,  relevant  and 
timely  Information,  and  necessary  technical 
assistance  to  participating  groups  and  In- 
dividuals In  programs  covered." 

The  Workable  Program  provisions  were 
ignored  when  the  Convention-Sports  Center 
was  located  in  our  area,  as  were  the  affected 
businessmen. 

Sec.  307  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  which 
thepetltloners  cite  requires  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  find  that  the  area  cannot  be  rehabUl- 
tated.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  has  made  no 
such  finding  with  regard  to  the  area  sought 
for  the  convention-sports  center. 

The  petitioners  cite  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  in  their  behalf.  This  Act 
of   Congress   is   undoubtedly   being   Invoked 
Increasingly  these  days  against  an  overbear- 
ing  Federal  Oovernment.  Congressman  John 
D.  DlngeU  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
(Jan.  18.  1972,  pages  E76  on)  a  report  by  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality's  January 
1972  Issue  of  "102  Monitor"  which  says  that- 
In  two  short  years  since  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  was  enacted   Federal 
coiu-ts  across  the  country  in  widely  varylnz 
fact  situations  have  proved  that  the  •102' 
provisions   are  court   enforceable  .  .  .  these 
decisions    have    proved    Courts   of    Appeals 
decision  (and)   48  District  Court  opinions" 
The  petitioners  say:  "the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  requires  detaUed  reports 
on  alternatives.  Why  should  there  be  pro- 
vision of  parking  for  6,000  cars  at  the  con- 
vention-sports arena  which  Secretary  John 
Volpe  has  repeatedly  called  Instead  for  uae 
of  buses  and  commuter  trains  which  have 
not  been  instituted  here. 

■nie  petitioners  want  the  Kennedy  Stadium 
made  successful  and  suggest  6.000  more 
seats  artlficlaJ  turf  (suggested  by  Senator 
Eagleton).  and  year-round  use.  They  sun- 
port  your  plan  to  have  the  Federal  and 
District  Governments  share  the  construc- 
tion debt  of  the  Kennedy  Stadium  as  set 
^^.  ,?  y""'  ''"dget  message  to  Congress 
Finally,   let  me  point   out   that   the   New 

^^tl^"^^  <"^*°-  ^^'  ^^^2)  reported  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  opposed  the 
choice  of  new  sites  for  the  Bicentennial  In 
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ESTIMATE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  FAMILY  DISPLACEMENT  AND  OF  RELOCATION  COSTS 
PROPOSED  DOWNTOWN  CONmmON^ENTER^SPORTS  ARENA  AREA  AT  MOUNT  VERNON  SQUARE 


PhUadelphla.  Since  this  Is  true,  why  should 
the  Federal  Oovernment  not  consider  locat- 
ing the  convention-sports  arena  on  Its  own 
land  and  eliminate  altogether  the  dlsplace- 
™!flJ'°**  destruction  of  small  businesses 
and  Chinatown,  which  the  suggested  site  m 
our  area  wUl  wreck? 

We  Include  for  your  Information  pictures 
of  many  of  the  buUdlngs  in  our  area,  and 
^^fl.  ?l  '^*  businesses  and  Chinatown 
which  the  unwise  and  unjustified  location 
of  the  site  In  our  area  wUl  cause.  As  the  petl- 
tloners  point  out,  "President  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower, when  he  was  In  the  White  House  as 
you  know,  worked  diligently  to  bring  Jobs 
and  Industry  and  business  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy m  the  belief  that  more  was  needed  than 
the  Federal  government  (to  provide)  employ- 
ment."  ' 

We  invite  you  to  tour  the  area  on  behalf  of 
the  petitioners,  and  please  let  us  know  when 
you  can  come.  After  all,  as  the  petitioners 
point  out.  our  area  Is  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  White  House,  and  is  much  closer  than 
China,  which  you  will  visit  next  month 

Now,  In  closing,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  Rep.  Joel  T.  BroyhUl  (R^Va.) ,  the  prin- 
cipal backer  of  the  sports-convention  com- 
plex, testified  before  the  House  Public 
Buildings  Subcommittee  on  March  29  1971 
on  HJl.  5635  that:  "Such  a  facility  m'ay  re- 
quire 15  to  20  acres.  But  we  feel.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  It  can  be  developed  here  in  Wash- 
ington as  part  of  the  downtown  urban 
renewal  area,  without  the  necessity  of  dis- 
placing any  homes  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

This  is  demonstrable  nonsense  and  Is  de- 
liberately misleading  to  the  Committee,  and 
the  Congress. 

We  hope  you  vrtll  visit  the  historic  China- 
town area,  between  6th  and  10th  Streets,  and 
including  H  and  Eye  Streets  NW,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  area  sought  for  the  Conven- 
tion-Sports Arena  so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
that  It  Is  an  area  of  homes,  businesses.  Jobs 
and  that  It  pays  a  large  sum  In  taxes,  and 
can  be  rehabilitated.  We  also  hope  you  will 
have  lunch  at  one  of  our  world-famous 
Chinese  restaurants. 

The  Chinese  community  was  uprooted  in 
the  I930's  to  make  way  for  the  Federal  Tri- 
angle and  this  restated  In  great  tragedy  and 
loss  and  this  must  not  happen  again. 

We  wUl  be  presenting  this  letter,  and  the 
petitions  to  Congress,  so  we  hope  you  will 
give  the  petitioners  the  consideration  which 
they  so  clearly  deserve.  These  are  some  of 
the  major  points  of  the  petitioners. 

May  we  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Leon  WETORAtre,  President. 
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Number  Number  Number 

2^ "^^  .am.iir^°^;??  ;K^'"^S^ott; 


374. 
373. 
403. 
404. 
427. 


29 
32 
12 
10 
7 


$140, 800 
176,000 
60,000 
57,900 
62,100 


«  Estimate,  based  on  visual  inspection;  assumes  no  property  loss  payment 


Square 


Number  Number  Number 

n^es        «'iJ21    ...  ""'*"'"'*'"'     0' indi- Relocation      Number 
nesses        costs'    families         cost'     viduals         cost  2  of  parcels 


$500 
3.200 
4,800 


3 

18 

5 


$600 
5,400 
1,500 


30 
23 


37, 630  187       56, 100 


163 


^^^^^^^o'^^^xX^S^T^ot'S^Z.^^^^  °*'>^«-"«  0,  Housing  and 


A  NEW  VOICE  FOR  CHILDREN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

of    CAUFORlnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  past  assemblyman  in  the 


California  Legislature,  I  have  often  sup- 
ported legislation  to  restrict  the  poUtical 
influence  of  special-Intferest  lobbyists 
representing  large  and  powerful  eco- 
nomic organizations. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  speak 
in  support  of  a  different  kind  of  lobby, 
hoping  that  its  power  and  influence  will 
be  felt  in  many  future  debates. 


The  way  we  treat  our  children — the 
opportunities  and  environment  we  pro- 
vide—is crucial  to  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion. Realizing  this,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  institution  of  a  children's  advo- 
cate organization  in  our  State  legisla- 
tures and  on  the  Federal  level  is  an  im- 
portant step  which,  I  am  surprised,  did 
not- occur  until  recently. 


A  recent  article  in  McCall's  magazine 
entitled  "A  New  Voice  for  Children"  and 
authored  by  Doris  Silverton,  more  fully 
describes  the  nature  of  this  new  chil- 
dren's lobby: 

A  New  Voice  foe  Childrem 
Wig-makers  have  a  paid  lobbyist  In  Sac- 
ramento, California.  So  do  the  abalone,  wine, 
mortuary,  and  motorcycle  associations,  to 
name  Just  a  few.  The  fact  Is  that  650  spe- 
cial-Interest groups  have  a  "voice"  in  the 
halls  of  the  state  legislature.  But  until 
recently,  a  crucial  segment  of  the  population 
has  been  unrepresented — children  and  yovmg 
people  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  year, 
some  Callfornians  got  together  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  voiceless — and  voteless — 
mmorlty.  Result:  The  California  Children's 
Lobby — a  citizens'  coalition  that  flatly  de- 
clares that  it  alms  to  play  politics  for  obU- 
dren.  It  is  the  first  children's  lobby  in  the 
nation. 

Not  that  this  country  lacks  child-service 
organizations.  (California  itself  has  more 
than  200.)  The  trouble  Is  they  have  no  politi- 
cal clout.  None  can  lobby  openly  without 
losing  Its  tax-deductible  status.  Each  con- 
cerns Itself  with  a  different  aspect  of  child 
welfare.  As  a  result,  legislative  efforts  on  be- 
half of  children  are  fragmented  and  weak. 
The  CaUfomla  Children's  Lobby  remedies 
the  situation  in  two  ways.  First,  It  is  in- 
corporated as  a  non-tax-deductible  organiza- 
tion, which  means  it  can  lobby.  Second,  It 
can  serve  as  a  spokesman  for  all  child-service 
groups  In  the  state  and  thus  represent  the 
"total"  child  at  the  legislative  level.  Wigs  are 
wigs,  and  abalone  is  abalone,  but  child- 
advocacy  deals  with  a  staggering  array  of 
problems:  education,  welfare,  foster  home. 
Juvenile  courts.  Head  Start,  day  care,  group 
homes.  Institutions,  the  adopted  child,  the 
unwed  mother,  unwed  father,  the  mentally 
retarded,  physically  handicapped,  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  mentally  111.  abused,  delin- 
quent, and  predelinquent.  In  California, 
where  children  under  eighteen  comprise  more 
than  one-third  of  the  population — and  one 
In  six  Is  on  welfare — the  Children's  Lobby 
will  have  to  raise  a  very  loud  voice  Indeed. 

Acknowledged  "father"  of  the  group  Is 
Donald  Fibush,  a  retired  business  executive. 
For  20  years  he  has  been  a  volunteer  leader 
in  the  child-welfare  field — consulting,  testi- 
fying, and  "watchdogglng"  legislation  for 
child-service  groups  throughout  the  state. 
The  father  of  five  adopted  children,  Fibush 
was  a  delegate  to  the  1970  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  It  was 
there  that  Jule  Sugarman,  New  York  City's 
Social  Services  Commissioner,  introduced  the 
concept  of  the  nonprofit,  non-tax-deductible 
organization.  Two  months  later,  child-wel- 
fare leaders  in  California  asked  Fibush  to 
organize  a  children's  lobby  for  the  state. 

To  date,  more  than  400  people  have  made 
contributions,  even  though  they  cannot  take 
credit  on  their  tax  returns.  The  money,  which 
is  still  In  short  supply,  will  be  used  to  send 
a  lobbyist  to  Sacramento,  conduct  continu- 
ing legislative  research,  circulate  newsletters 
and  position  papers,  and  coordinate  other 
volunteer  groups  for  political  action  on  be- 
half of  children's  rights.  (Next  year's  agenda 
is  already  laid  out.  Eighty  percent  of  Gover- 
nor Reagan's  recent  budget  cuts  directly  or 
Indirectly  affect  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  children.) 

Youth  will  be  served — and  youth  will  serve. 
Two  teenagers  have  Just  been  nominated  to 
the  36-member  board  of  directors.  Chairman 
of  the  board  Is  Robert  Pauley,  twenty-six, 
a  consultant  to  the  federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Warren  Wld- 
ener.  Mayor  of  Berkeley,  site  on  the  board 
along  with  one  of  his  own  constituents,  a 
twenty-two-year-old  girl  who  is  a  Berkeley 
college  student.  A  twenty-one-year-old  boy 
from  Hayward  State  College  also  serves. 

Child  advocacy  Is  long  overdue.  Look  for 
other    states    to    follow    California's    lead, 
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Georgia  and  Michigan  are  now  talking  about 
it,  and  Jule  Sugarman  Is  organizing  a  lobby 
at  the  federal  level.  For  nlOre  information 
write:  California  Children's  Lobby,  1731  "I" 
Street,  Sacramento,  California  95814. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    CREDIBILITY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    KAlCPSHDtE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  great 
deal  of  verbal  abuse,  charges  of  bad  faith 
in  peace  negotiations,  and  in  specific  in- 
stances has  even  been  accused  by  some 
of  lying  to  the  American  people. 

Last  week,  the  President  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  with  a  complete  and  un- 
adorned report  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  concerning  the  painstak- 
ing efforts  of  his  administration  to  run 
to  earth  every  possible  avenue  that 
might  lead  to  an  honorable  peace  in 
Indochina.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  editorialized: 

Let  us  mark  up  for  the  government  those 
times  when  It  has  behaved  better  than  its 
critics  have  charged. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
the  excellent  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  1,  entitled 
"A  Lesson  About  Credibility" : 

A  Lesson  About  CREDiBiLrrT 

Whenever  anything  is  disclosed  about  the 
Inner  workings  of  foreign  policy,  the  Impor- 
tant thing  to  look  for  Is  what  light  It  sheds 
on  the  government's  credibility  and  trust- 
worthiness— or  anyway,  so  we  have  gathered 
from  what  has  captured  headlines  these  past 
few  years.  Somehow,  though,  this  instant 
tradition  seems  to  have  been  Ignored  In  the 
case  of  the  newly  disclosed  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  Vietnam  settlement. 

It's  a  pity,  for  quite  a  bit  can  be  learned 
about  our  times  by  setting  the  public  record 
of  the  last  few  years  beside  the  secret  negoti- 
ating efforte  disclosed  last  week.  There  is  a 
lesson  about  credibility,  and  that  lesson 
should  not  be  Ignored  simply  because  it's  not 
the  currently  fashionable  one.  What  the  com- 
parison reveals  Is  that  Just  as  the  administra- 
tion was  doing  everything  it  oould  imagine  to 
strike  a  compromise  with  Hanoi,  its  credl- 
bUlty  was  taking  beating  after  beating  for 
failing  to  do  enough  to  strike  a  compromise 
with  Hanoi. 

Remember  the  pubUc  record:  Senators 
were  suggesting  that  the  administration 
could  not  be  trusted  to  do  its  best  at  negoti- 
ating, so  legislation  was  necessary  to  compel 
it  to  be  more  forthcoming.  Prestigious  com- 
mentators and  editorialists  were  saying  the 
solution  in  Vietnam  could  come  only  when 
the  administration  dropped  its  thoughts  of  a 
"military  solution"  and  finally  got  serious 
about  negotiating. 

Senators,  newsmen  and  others  Interviewed 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  In  Paris, 
and  found  they  were  models  of  reasonable- 
ness, ready  to  settle  the  war  if  only  Mr.  Nixon 
were  not  so  blind  and  Intransleent.  Assur- 
ances from  ovu-  negotiators  that  this  attitude 
did  not  prevail  at  the  actual  bargaining  table 
were  quickly  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
everyone  knows  the  government  lies.  In  short, 
the  administration  fcrund  its  credibility  con- 
stantly Impugned. 

All  this,  until  last  week,  the  administra- 
tion bore  In  sUence.  The  President  and  his 
top  officials  never  disclosed  what  they  knew: 
That  In  fact  ever  since  1969  Henry  Kissinger 
bad  been  periodically  winging  off  to  Paris 
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for  the  most  serious  bargaining.  That  in  fact 
the  Americans  had  offered  to  set  a  with- 
drawal deadline.  That  In  fact  the  Americana 
and  South  Vietnamese  had  offered  that  fond- 
est dream  of  the  doves,  the  resignation  of 
President  Thieu.  That  In  fact  Hanoi  spurned 
aU  this,  aU  the  whUe  publicly  denouncing 
the  United  States  for  falling  to  respond  to 
Its  proposals. 

The  administration  did  not  disclose  this, 
did  not  defend  its  credibility,  because  It 
feared  that  doing  so  would  Jeopardize  what- 
ever chance  might  actually  remain  of  ne- 
gotiating a  settlement  In  the  secret  talks. 
In  other  words,  it  was  precisely  because  the 
American  government  was  doing  the  hon- 
orable and  responsible  thing  that  Its  cred- 
IbUlty  was  under  attack,  that  an  acid  was 
eating  away  at  that  most  precious  asset  of 
a  democratic  government,  the  trust  of  Its 
citizens. 

The  administration's  decision  to  make  the 
record  public  reflects  its  Judgment  about  the 
balance  between  the  benefits  of  secret  ne- 
gotiations and  the  damage  to  its  credibility. 
It's  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  since  Hanoi 
is  obviously  not  atwut  to  budge  at  a  secret 
offer,  perhaps  a  public  one  is  worth  trying. 
And  In  making  the  record  public  Mr.  Nixon 
is  asking  for  a  bit  more  trust  from  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  a  point.  If  we  are  to 
mark  up  against  the  government  every  de- 
ception anyone  can  uncover  or  concoct,  let 
us  also  mark  up  for  the  government  those 
times  when  it  has  behaved  better  than  its 
critics  have  charged.  And  here  is  an  instance, 
and  scarcely  a  small  one,  that  gives  no  sup- 
port to  the  view  that  the  American  gov- 
errunent  is  somehow  sinister. 

In  this  Instance,  rather,  the  record  sup- 
ports the  view  that  as  human  Institutions 
go  a  democratic  government  Is  reasonably 
trustworthy,  that  the  American  leaders  are 
selected  from  among  the  American  people, 
and  that  by  and  large  they  are  more  likely 
than  not  to  do  the  decent  thing. 


NIXON'S    OFFER   JUST    BASIS    FOR 
NEGOTIATING  END  OF  WAR 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  President's  statement  to  the  Na- 
tion on  his  efforts  to  negotiate  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Denver  Post  carried 
an  editorial  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  House. 

The  editorial  correctly  assesses  the 
President's  proposals  to  Hanoi  as  being 
just.  While  the  public  utterances  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  continue  to  demonstrate  inflexi- 
bility, it  is,  as  the  editorial  states,  hard  to 
see  how  the  other  side  can  simply  turn 
its  back  on  the  Nixon  initiatives. 

The  President's  plan  merits  the  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  American  people.  I 
prayerfully  hope  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  continue  to  look  at  the  offer 
which  has  now  been  made  public,  so  that 
the  conflict  can  come  to  an  end  and  our 
prisoners  of  war  can  be  returned  home 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families. 

The  statement  foUows: 

Nixon's  Offers  Jost  Basis  fob  Necotiatino 
End   of  Wab 

President  Nixon  now  has  on  the  table  the 
essential  elements  of  a  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  In  fact,  he  has  finaUy  dis- 
closed, be  has  been  busy  for  two  years  dolo^ 
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In  private  what  many  of  his  critics  have  been 
calling  on  him  to  do:  making  constructive 
proposals  that  could  lead  to  such  a  settle- 
ment. 

He  has  made,  his  Tuesday  night  announce- 
ment reveals,  two  offers: 

1.  He  is  willing  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops 
within  six  months  of  any  agreement,  In  a 
deal  by  which  South  Vietnam's  President 
Thleu  would  resign  a  month  before  an  elec- 
tion to  be  supervised  by  an  International 
body  and  run  by  an  "independent  body" 
representing  all  political  parties  in  South 
Vietnam — including  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  This  in  exchange  for  a  ceasefire  and 
return  of  all  war  prisoners. 

2.  Or  he  is  willing  to  withdraw  all  U.S. 
troops  within  six  months  of  a  simple  agree- 
ment for  a  ceasefire  and  return  of  war  pris- 
oners— leaving  the  Vietnamese  to  work  out  a 
political  settlement  among  themselves. 

Hanoi's  informal  replies  to  these  two  pro- 
posals— there  has  been  no  formal  reply  as 
yet — Insist  that  the  Americans  overthrow 
the  Thleu  regime  before  they  leave.  They  also 
oppose  a  ceasefire. 

Some  of  the  Democratic  contenders  for  the 
presidency  are  saying  that,  although  the 
Nixon  proposals  look  fair  to  Westerners, 
Hanoi  will  never  accept  them.  Perhaps — but 
Nixon's  proposals  may  carry  some  weight 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  if  they  are  re- 
•garded  as  fair  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

A  South  Vietnamese  Journalist  remarked 
that  "the  Communists  will  probably  curse 
the  proposal  as  another  imperialist  plot,  but 
they  will  have  to  move  closer  to  our  pro- 
posals behind  the  scenes,  until  finally  a  com- 
promise Is  reached  that  will  satisfy  both 
sides." 

Indeed,  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  NLP  can  simply  turn  their 
backs  on  the  Nixon  offers. 

He  is  offering  peace  and  withdrawal.  Will 
Hanoi  keep  insisting  on  war? 

Nixon  is  offering,  by  Vietnamese  standards, 
a  fair  election  to  give  the  Vietnamese  people 
a  choice  of  their  rulers.  Can  Hanoi  insist  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  should  have  no 
choice? 

True,  there  is  a  third  alternative.  Hanoi 
can  keep  on  fighting  while  Vietnamlzation — 
strengthening  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces — proceeds. 

But  can  Hanoi  any  longer  expect  to  get 
a  better  deal  this  way  than  by  negotiating 
a  settlement? 

We  doubt  It. 

The  fact  is  that  North  Vietnam's  chief 
negotiator  in  Parts  became  "sick"  back  in 
November,  jvist  three  days  before  he  was 
scheduled  to  reply  to  Nixon's  proposals,  and 
there  has  been  no  formal  North  Vietnamese 
reply  since,  suggests  that  Hanoi  has  been 
thrown  Into  a  deep  dilemma  by  Nixon's  pro- 
posals. 

No  matter  what  the  North  Vietnamese  may 
say  publicly,  we  hope  they  finally  choose  the 
constructive,  peaceful  way  out  of  their  di- 
lemma. The  time  has  come  to  finally  end 
this  war. 

And  the  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
developing  the  proposals  which  shotild  make 
it  possible. 


CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD  ON 
H.R.    12714 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  27, 
1972,  indicates  that  H.R.  12714  was  In- 
troduced in  my  name.  This  bill  provides 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  au- 
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thority  to  make  grants  to  States,  coun- 
ties, and  local  commlinlties  to  pay  up  to 
one-half  of  the  costs  of  training  pro- 
grams for  firemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  introduce  H.R. 
12714,  nor  did  anyone  on  my  staff  au- 
thorize its  introduction.  I  do  not  know 
who  introduced  H.R.  12714.  I  did  not. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  informing  him 
of  this  matter  and  stating  that  I  did  not 
introduce  this  bill  which  was  referred  to 
his  committee. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE 
"LITTLE  CAMPUS" 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
historic  sites  in  Austin  is  known  as  the 
old  "Little  Campus"  dormitory. 

Originally  it  was  the  building  built  for 
the  State  school  for  the  blind  and  has 
been  used  for  various  purposes  over  its 
116-year  history.  Austin  citizens  will  re- 
call it  alternately  as  the  "Old  Blind 
Asylum"  and  as  the  place  where  General 
Custer  stayed  or  the  World  War  I  air 
academy. 

Many  of  us,  however,  know  it  as  "Little 
Campus"  dormitory,  a  haven  for  poor 
boys  who  came  to  the  University  of 
Texiis  during  the  depression  days  of  the 
1930's. 

At  that  time  imiversity  ofiQcials  opened 
up  five  different  wings  and  the  buildings 
were  known  as  buildings  A  through  E.  A 
full  complement  of  some  140  boys  lived  in 
the  dormitory.  Most  of  them  ate  one  or 
two  meals  there,  did  their  own  washing 
and  ironing,  and  lived  together  as  a  uni- 
fied body.  Though  tuition  in  the  depres- 
sion days  only  amounted  to  $25  a  se- 
mester and  $50  for  a  room,  this  was  the 
best  bargain  around.  Without  these  low 
rates  hundreds  of  Texas  boys  could  never 
have  gone  to  the  university  at  all. 

I  was  one  of  those  privileged  to  spend 
4  years  at  "Little  Campus."  It  was  here 
that  I  best  learned  how  to  live  with  in- 
dividuals, how  to  imderstand  various 
viewpoints  and  to  mix  and  mingle  with 
my  fellow  students.  The  pine  floors,  old 
steam  pipes,  and  iron  spring  beds  gave 
us  no  concern.  We  had  a  warm  room,  a 
roof  over  our  heads,  clean  floors,  and  the 
happy  privilege  to  attend  the  great 
university. 

Though  some  of  the  buildings  of 
"Little  Campus"  have  now  been  demol- 
ished, I  am  glad  that  part  of  the  struc- 
tures are  stiU  there  and  I  hope  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  extension  oflBces  will 
also  stay  there  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Austin  Citizen  cap- 
tures part  of  the  spirit  of  this  institution 
in  a  recent  article  and  I  am  pleased  to 
include  it  at  this  point: 

Historic  Sfte  Lives  on  Borbovteo  Times 
(By  Monica  Reeves) 

Should  a  secretary  working  late  at  The 
University  of  Texas  Extension  offices  on  the 
"Little  Campus"  feel  Inclined  to  see  ghosts, 
they  will  be  interesting  ones. 

For  a  grand  old  building  on  the  19tb  and 
East  Avenue  block,  known  as  the  "Old  Blind 
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Asylum,"  housed  then  Major  George  Arm- 
strong Custer,  his  staff  and  family  shortly 
after  the  ClvU  War. 

Custer,  later  to  make  a  place  in  history 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  was  in 
Ausin  to  command  federal  troops  occupying 
Texas  during  Reconstruction.  The  building 
they  lived  in,  part  of  the  complex  erected  In 
1866  for  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  still 
stands  as  center  of  extension  services. 

An  early  photograph  shows  Custer,  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer  and  his  brother 
Thomas  on  the  porch  of  the  blind  institute 
building. 

In  Mrs.  Custer's  book,  "Tenting  on  the 
Plains,  or  General  Custer  In  Kansas  and 
Texas",  she  talks  of  how  happy  she  was  to 
see  Austin  after  their  trek  from  the  north 
In  1865. 

"We  pitched  our  tents  on  rolling  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  where  we  overlooked 
a  pretty  town  of  stuccoed  houses  that  ap- 
peared summery  In  the  midst  of  the  live 
oak's  perennial  green.  The  State  House,  Land 
Office  and  Governor's  Mansion  looked  regal 
to  us,  so  long  bivouaklng  in  the  forest  and 
on  uncultivated  prairies,"  she  wrote. 

She  was  also  delighted  by  the  lodgings 
offered  by  the  governor  for  their  stay. 

"This  (the  asylum,  then  closed)  possessed 
one  advantage  we  were  glad  to  improve: 
there  was  room  enough  for  all  the  staff, 
and  a  long  saloon  parlor  and  dining  room  for 
our  hops  during  the  winter." 

Later,  various  buildings  in  the  complex 
housed  military  units  during  World  War  I, 
among  them  the  School  of  Military  Aero- 
nautics. Here  Air  Corps  enlistees  took  their 
ground  school  training  before  going  to  fly- 
ing fields. 

In  1967,  the  UT  Board  of  Regents  ordered 
demolition  of  this  building,  as  weU  as  others, 
on  the  Little  Campus.  But  until  an  alternate 
spot  for  extension  offices  Is  found.  It  has  a 
reprieve.  General  Custer's  former  head- 
quarters lives  on  borrowed  time. 


BIRTHDAY  OP  FDR 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  3  days 
ago,  January  30th,  marked  the  90th 
birthday  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Americans  in  our  history,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  the  32d  President  of 
the  United  States. 

This  man  stands  in  the  memories  of 
all  Americans  as  a  symbol  of  strength 
to  this  nation.  Barely  able  to  walk  be- 
cause of  polio,  he  assumed  office  as 
President  in  1932  and  brought  a  crippled 
nation  to  its  feet.  As  no  other  president, 
he  shaped  the  direction  of  this  country 
in  such  a  way  that  his  concerns  for  social 
reform,  and  his  progressive  legislation 
remain  the  direction  of  this  coimtry  27 
years  after  his  death.  This  is  surely  a 
testimony  to  greatness. 

The  years  this  man  spent  as  President 
corresponded  to  the  first  12  years  of  my 
life.  ITiis  is  the  man  who  served  as  an 
example  to  me  as  I  grew  toward  man- 
hood, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  proud  to  call  attention  to  this  event. 

Born  January  30,  1882  in  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.,  Roosevelt  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  and  Columbia  Law  School. 
He  was,  in  turn,  a  New  York  State  Sena- 
tor, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
nominee  for  Vice  President,  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Governor  of  New 
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York  and  four  times  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  life  he  braved  the  many  ob- 
stacles which  would  have  crushed 
lesser  men.  Just  after  his  defeat  as  a 
Vice  Presidential  candidate  in  1920, 
Roosevelt  succumbed  to  poliomyelitis, 
which  paralyzed  liim  from  the  waist 
down.  By  great  courage  and  effort,  Roose- 
velt managed  to  walk  by  wearing  braces 
on  his  legs  and  using  crutches.  In  1924, 
he  returned  to  national  politics  as  a 
thrilled  convention  watched  him  master 
his  crippling  illness  as  he  walked  slowly 
to  the  podium  to  nominate  Alfred  E. 
Smith  for  President. 

In  1932,  he  ran  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  for  President  and  soundly  defeated 
the  incumbent,  Herbert  Hoover.  He  in- 
herited a  Nation  crushed  by  depression, 
and  threatened  by  war  clouds  over  Eu- 
rope. 

In  his  four  terms,  he  effected  more 
legislation  than  any  other  President,  lift- 
ing the  Nation  from  the  depths  of  a  de- 
pression to  its  former  greatness. 

Although  he  tried  to  keep  America  out 
of  World  War  II,  on  December  8,  1941, 
he  addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress, 
and  described  "a  day  that  would  live  in 
infamy,"  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor 
the  day  before.  The  same  day  Congress 
declared  war,  a  war  he  would  bring 
nearly  to  victory. 

On  April  12,  1945,  a  month  before  Ger- 
many surrendered,  Roosevelt  suddenly 
died  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.  He  was 
buried  at  Hyde  Park,  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

This  was  the  path  of  greatness  for  the 
man  known  as  "FDR,"  and  this  is  the 
man  who  has  had  a  profound  influence 
on  my  approach  to  history  and  to  my 
interest  and  participation  in  the  political 
life  of  this  country.. 


PERSONNEL  OF  USDA  VERSUS 
PRODUCERS  OF  USA 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OP  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
commentary  is  premised  on  the  impact 
of  policies  originating  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultm-e  against  the  interests  of 
farmers  and  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Secretaries  of  the  USDA 
have  changed — the  policies  remain  the 
same. 

The  basic  issue  is  a  deficiency  of  in- 
come to  farm  families  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  economy  in  rural  communities 
as  a  result  thereof.  The  argument  is  fxm- 
damentally  a  controversy  as  to  applicable 
alternatives  to  increase  income  to  pro- 
ducers. There  are  short-term  and  long- 
term  solutions.  The  existing  facts  tind 
history  of  past  and  present  programs  to 
increase  farm  income  are  briefly  recog- 
nized for  appropriate  evaluation  of  the 
future. 

The  objective  of  past  programs  of 
USDA  was  to  influence  market  price  by 
supply  management — that  is,  price  sup- 
ports   and    production    controls.    That 
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theory  has  not  changed.  It  is  a  theory 
that  has  not  resulted  in  a  stabilized  mar- 
ket price  on  farm  produced  commodities. 
The  basic  premise  is  wrong  and  the  alter- 
natives are  impossible. 

Producers  of  commodities  must  depend 
upon  gross  income  for  sufficient  cash  re- 
ceipts to  pay  expenditures.  When  prices 
are  low — production  is  up.  Gross  income 
must  be  equal  to  production  costs  or  the 
producer  is  forced  out  of  business  and 
off  the  farm.  The  corn  farmer  cannot 
grow  rubber  trees  and  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  the  plains  States  cannot  sell 
coconuts.  The  alternative  is  not  easy.  Too 
often  the  shift  is  to  nonfarm  jobs.  Mil- 
lions of  families  have  bid  farewell  to  the 
farm  and  left  the  land  they  loved.  The 
economic  coercion  accelerated  a  transi- 
tion of  rural  to  urban  migration  mth. 
rapidity.  And  with  that  abnormal  shift 
of  population  came  the  social  ills  of  a 
modern  megapolistic  American  society  of 
the  industrialized  urban  centers. 

The  agrarian  society  of  a  young  Amer- 
ica is  now  no  more — the  benefit  or  bur- 
den of  the  folly  of  the  past  is  not  to 
be  easily  determined.  Social  ills  have 
erupted — conjestion,  crime,  degredation, 
drugs,  immorality,  imemplosTnent  and 
welfare  of  the  industrialized  urban  so- 
ciety have  replaced  the  birds  on  the  wing, 
the  smell  of  upturned  soil  in  spring  and 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West  for  all  that 
has  been  lost  in  the  might  of  an  empty 
quest.  Whatever  the  assessment — it  did 
not  just  happen.  It  was  planned,  pursued 
and  produced.  The  national  agricultural 
policies  and  programs  from  the  outset 
have  contributed  to  the  strange  but  real 
phenomenon  of  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical maladjustment.  Most  simply 
stated,  the  existing  problem  of  our  time 
is  that  we  have  too  many  people  and  too 
much  wealth  of  this  great  country  in  too 
few  places.  Not  since  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  have  we  attempted  national 
policy  to  redistribute  population  and 
wealth  to  the  sprawling  communities  of 
rural  America. 

Rhetoric  is  not  relief.  The  more  than 
86,000  employees  of  USDA  and  the  ex- 
E>erts  on  domestic  and  international  af- 
fairs have  ambitiously  pursued  a  psycho- 
logical program  to  convince  American 
grain  producers  that  positive  steps  have 
been  taken  to  increase  the  prices  of  farm 
commodities  in  the  market  place.  Those 
policies  and  words  of  rhetoric  have  not 
been  productive. 

Far  worse  is  the  record  of  the  so-called 
experts  of  USDA  in  opposing  all  efforts  of 
the  Congress  to  increase  farm  income  on 
a  short-term  program  that  would  have 
increased  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  by  25  percent  on  the  1971-72  crop 
year  production.  The  hearings  of  record 
reflect  the  truth  of  that  testimony  in  op- 
position to  the  interests  of  farm  people. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  opposition  of  the 
present  administration  was  recorded  in 
the  final  vote  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  the  out- 
set of  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress when  the  House-passed  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  strategic  grain  reserve  and 
25  percent  increase  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  was  killed.  The  farm 
families  of  America  lost  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  a  result  of  the  opposition  of 
USDA  and  the  policies  of  the  present 
administration. 
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The  classic  game-play  and  cost-price 
squeeze  continues  and  the  farm  families 
of  America  remain  in  the  middle  without 
relief.  The  newly  appointed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  moved  to  bolster  farm  in- 
come through  continued  psychological 
rhetoric  and  a  mass  of  news  releases  to 
the  media  that  has  not  resulted  in  relief. 
For  instance,  a  recent  USDA  news  release 
annoimced  purchases  of  1.425  milhon 
bushels  of  corn  on  the  open  market  at 
prices  up  $1.30  per  bushel. 

I  have  been  vmable  to  ascertain  from 
any  source  where  any  of  the  corn  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  was  in  fact 
purchased  from  farmers  and  the  policy 
of  buying  in  the  open  market  resulted  in 
a  windfall  to  the  grain  trade  that  had 
accumulated  com  f rwn  farmers  at  prices 
that  were  reported  to  be  as  low  as  75 
cents  per  bushel.  The  "trickel-down"  of 
USDA  has  not  resulted  in  any  apprecia- 
ble price  increase  to  com  producers.  The 
only  increase  that  resulted  in  the  open 
market  prices  to  farmers  followed  the 
action  of  the  House-passed  bill  that 
would  have  increased  the  loan  level  rate 
through  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  to  farmers. 

Further,  the  USDA  has  reported  that 
10  million  bushels  of  corn  has  been 
shipped  to  Russia  under  a  recently  nego- 
tiated agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  The  news  media  re- 
ported this  transaction  widely  through- 
out the  grain  producing  States.  The  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  has  never  had 
any  agreement  with  Russia  and  that  no 
transactions  have  occurred  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  It  is  true  that 
two  large  corporations  of  the  grain  trade 
have  successfully  negotiated  the  sale  of 
grain  to  Russia.  They  are  Cargill,  Inc. 
and  Continental  Grain  Co.,  Inc.  and  they 
have  a  contract  for  delivery  of  grain  sales 
to  Russia.  Before  hearings  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grains, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  officials  of 
USDA  estimate  a  total  of  80  million 
bushels  of  com  may  be  shipped  to  Russia 
under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
that  Cargill  and  Continental  have  nego- 
tiated with  Russia. 

The  best  information  available  at  this 
time  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  10  million  bushels  of  com 
delivered  to  Russia  by  the  aforesaid  firms 
was  in  fact,  purchased  and  shipped  from 
Argentina. 

Tlie  Continental  Grain  Co.,  Inc.  bought 
300,000  metric  tons  of  oats  for  as  little 
as  40  cents  per  bushel  from  USDA  at  a 
time  when  the  Minneapolis  open  market 
prices  on  oats  were  at  65  cents  per  bushel 
and  the  Kansas  City  prices  on  the  oats 
at  that  time  were  quoted  at  70  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  Cargill  Co.  purchased  11.5  million 
bushels  of  barley  for  91  cents  per  bushel 
from  USDA  at  a  time  when  MinneapoUs 
grain  quotations  on  barley  were  at  $1.20 
per  bushel. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  that 
all  such  sales  of  grain  from  the  United 
States  were  purchased  by  the  aforesaid 
corporate  dealers  in  the  trade  from  com- 
modities under  loan  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  held  under  the 
custody  and  control  of  USDA.  He  indi- 
cated in  his  testimony  that  the  rationale 
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for  selling  below  the  market  was  based 
on  the  savings  to  USDA  in  a  sum  total  of 
approximately  $9  million  a  year  because 
if  the  grain  was  not  sold  at  the  aforesaid 
prices  far  below  the  market,  the  $9  mil- 
lion annually  would  be  paid  in  storage. 
It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  that  esti- 
mated $9  million  storage  payment  would 
have  been  paid  to  farmers  on  farm  stored 
grains,  but  in  any  event  it  was  not  paid 
to  anyone  for  storing  CCC  grains  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  windfall  was  to 
the  dealers  on  the  contract  or  to  Russia 
and  the  American  farmers  in  effect,  must 
subsidize  the  Russian  livestock  and  poul- 
try business  that  ultimately  becomes 
competitive  in  the  international  red  meat 
market. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  USDA 
testified  before  the  hearings  that  no 
American  farmer  could  buy  the  grain  out 
of  his  own  bin  on  his  own  farm  at  the 
same  price  that  USDA  was  willing  to 
release  and  sell  for  delivery  to  Russia  on 
the  future  contracts  held  by  Cargill  and 
Continental  and  there  seemingly  is  no 
concern  about  the  impact  of  such  policies 
against  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  food  and  fiber  in  this  country. 

Admittedly  the  domestic  market  and 
international  grain  exchange  is  indeed  a 
most  complex  system  of  management, 
manipulation  and  speculation.  The  ofifi- 
cials  of  USDA  are  in  a  position  to  know 
the  circumstances  and  interplay.  The 
farmers  and  producers  of  this  country 
are  not.  Reasonable  argimients  can  be 
advanced  that  to  dispose  of  so-called 
surpluses  at  below  market  prices  Is  in 
the  long-term,  advantageous  to  the  re- 
cipients of  the  discoxmted  labor  of  every 
producer  in  America.  The  American 
farmer  is  placed  in  jeopardy  before  the 
market  without  seciuity  for  the  future. 
He  cannot  sell  to  the  USDA  for  the  prices 
they  pay  and  he  cannot  buy  from  USDA 
at  the  prices  they  sell.  Yet  he  should 
silently  permit  large  grain  handling  firms 
to  buy  far  below  the  market  price  and 
forego  storage  income  because  that  some- 
how is  economically  advantageous  to  his 
country.  The  fact  is  that  the  producers 
on  the  farms  of  America  are  subsidizing 
foreign  sales  of  feed  grains  without  any 
benefit  from  an  appreciable  increase  in 
farm  prices  paid  for  his  crops  produced 
because  of  the  adamant  position  of  USDA 
in  opposing  short-term  emergency  farm 
legislation  to  increase  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  by  25  percent,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  House-passed  bill  in  Decem- 
ber 1971. 

The  "trickle  down"  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  USDA  are  of  no  benefit  to  the 
American  farm  people  or  to  any  busi- 
nessman in  the  rural  communities  of  this 
country  and  the  possible  effect  of  such 
"make-believe"  farm  policies  and  pro- 
grams will  not  be  advantageous  to  the 
producers  of  food  and  fiber  in  this  coun- 
try at  any  great  economic  acceleration 
until  a  gallon  of  water  at  the  top  of  a 
Cottonwood  tree  overcomes  the  drought 
of  shrinking  roots  in  the  soU. 

The  gross  error  of  USDA  and  the 
Nixon  administration  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  farmers  and  producers  of  the 
food  and  fiber  of  this  Nation  as  the 
king-pin  for  a  viable  and  prosperous 
rural  economy. 

An  honest  attempt  at  economic  re- 
covery and  social  stability  cannot  be 
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achieved  in  America  until  the  caretakers 
recognize  that  it  is  more  important  to 
soak  the  roots  instead  of  lightly  spray- 
irig  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  too  little — 
too  late  in  a  trickle -down  economic 
theory  that  has  not  worked,  cannot 
work  and  will  not  work  for  farmers  in 
the  future.  "Jawboning"  may  keep  prices 
down  but  all  the  rhetoric  in  the  world 
will  not  keep  prices  up.  The  roads  to  re- 
covery require  more  than  rhetoric. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  all 
essential  authority  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  to  inciease  the  loan 
level  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stored  grains,  to  set  acreage  limits  and  to 
provide  for  additional  diversion  for  wheat 
and  feed  grain.  The  Honorable  Earl  L. 
Butz  joined  the  USDA  in  opposition  to 
the  House-passed  Strategic  Reserve  Act 
which  provided  for  authority  to  establish 
a    commodity    reserve    of   com,    grain, 
sorghum,  barley,  oats  and  wheat  and 
would  also  have  increased  the  loan  rate 
25  percent  on  all  such  commodities  oro- 
duced  in  1971  and  1972  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  emergency  legislation  to  Increase 
income  to  the  people  of  rural  communi- 
ties. The  extension  of  the  sign- up  dead- 
lines announced  by  USDA  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  committee 
may  have  been  coincidental  but  it  was  ef- 
fective along  with  other  attempts  of  the 
administration  to  kill  the  House-passed 
emergency  relief  for  the  people  of  rural 
America.  The  emergency  farm  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  1163)  is  dead  but  farmers  live. 
It  was  not  a  victory  for  our  coimtry,  for 
our  farmers  or  for  the  future.  The  bur- 
den is  on  Butz — the  time  for  action  Is 
now.    The    administration    and    USDA 
should  take  notice  accordingly. 


EPA  ASKS  COURT  ACTION  TO  STOP 
POLLUTION  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1972,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  announced  that  Administra- 
tor Ruckelshaus  had  sent  a  letter  to  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  under  date  of 
January  19,  1972,  requesting  that  a  suit 
be  filed  against  the  Reserve  Mining  Co., 
to  halt  pollution  of  Lake  Superior  by  Re- 
serve's ore  processing  plant  at  Silver 
Bay,  Minn. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  Reserve 
should  be  forced  to  immediately  cease 
polluting  Lake  Superior.  I  looked  upcn 
the  request  of  Administrator  Ruckel- 
shaus as  an  indication  that  the  admin- 
istration intended  to  move  forthwith  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  However,  it 
now  appears  that  the  administration 
may  not  intend  to  move  with  all  possible 
speed  to  save  Lake  Superior. 

These  doubts  as  to  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's intent  were  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  an  editorial  in  the  January 
24,  1972,  issue  of  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  Free 
Press  and  an  article  in  the  January  23. 
1972,  issue  of  the  Ehiluth.  Minn.,  News- 
Tribune. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
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opportimity  to  be  aware  of  the  situati(ui 
with  regard  to  the  continuing  pollution 
of  Lake  Superior,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  texts  of 
the  EPA  press  release.  Administrator 
Ruckelshaus'  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  editorial 
and  the  Duluth  News-Tribime  article. 

The  articles  follow: 
EPA  Asks  Court  Action  To  Stop  Pollutiom 
OF  Lake  Superior 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  today 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  file  suit 
against  the  Reserve  Mining  Ck).  to  halt 
pollution  of  Lake  Superior  by  Reserve's  ore 
processing  plant  at  Silver  Bay,  Minn. 

In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell,  Ruckelshaus  said  that  Reserve's 
dally  discharge  of  67,000  tons  of  taconlte  taU- 
Ings  "endangers  a  unique  natural  resource". 
The  volume  put  Into  the  Lake  by  the  com- 
pany Is  many  times  greater  than  the  total 
volume  of  material  carried  Into  the  Lake  by 
Its  tributaries,  he  added.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  requested 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  Institute  legal 
action  requesting  a  federal  district  court  to 
set  "a  schedule  of  time  within  which  the 
company  must  terminate  the  pollution." 

Ruckelshaus  added  that  a  notice  had  been 
Issued  to  Reserve  on  April  28,  1971,  calling 
formal  attention  to  Its  violation  of  water 
quality  standards,  and  that  In  an  effort  to 
reach  an  amicable  solution.  EPA  had  em- 
ployed the  consulting  firm  of  Roy  P.  Weston. 
Inc.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  alternative  methods  of 
total  and  partial  on-land  disposal.  Weston, 
after  extensive  Investigation,  reported  five 
alternative  plans,  all  of  which  were  rejected 
by  Reserve  Mining  Co.,  leading  to  the  present 
impasse. 

The  EPA  Administrator  said  that  Reserve 
raised  many  objections  to  each  of  the  plans, 
and  that  this  could  have  led  to  "endless  dis- 
cussions and  technical  arguments,  with  little 
posslbUlty  of  a  fruitful  conclusion."  Ruckel- 
shaus Bald,  "My  responsibility  Is  to  protect 
the  environment,  and  I  Intend  to  discharge 
that  responslbUlty  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible." He  further  said,  "I  have  concluded 
with  regret  that  our  dispute  cannot  be  re- 
solved without  the  assistance  of  the  court, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  on  this  date  for- 
warded the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  appropriate  legal  action." 

Ruckelshaus  noted  that  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Michigan  have  fre- 
quently expressed  a  continuing  concern  In 
protecting  the  purity  of  Lake  Superior.  These 
States  are  parties  to  the  Lake  Superior  Fed- 
eral-State enforcement  conference.  For  that 
reason,  he  said  he  has  written  to  the  respec- 
tive Governors  suggesting  that  they  consider 
Intervention  In  the  proi>osed  action  and  par- 
ticipation with  EPA  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  seeking  an  end  to  the  pollution. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  19, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Newton  Mitcheu., 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General: 

The  taconlte  processing  plant  of  Reserve 
Mining  Company,  located  at  SUver  Bay, 
Minnesota,  Is  presently  dlschswglng  67,000 
tons  per  day  of  Industrial  wastes  Into  lake 
Superior. 

Reserve's  discharge  endangers  a  unique  na- 
tural resource.  Lake  Superior,  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  In  North  America,  has 
an  extraordinary  purity  and  clarity.  Even 
without  considering  the  composition  of  Re- 
serve's discharge.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
Tolume  of  sediment  put  Into  Lake  Superior 
by  Reserve  is  many  times  greater  than  the 
total  volume  of  sediment  contributed  by  all 
the  streams  that  flow  Into  the  Lake.  Reserve 
was  notified  on  April  28,  1871.  that  Its  dls- 
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charge  violated  established  standards.  The 
company  has  not  offered  a  satisfactory  plan 
to  clean  up  Its  operation  at  Silver  Bay. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
It   Is   hereby   requested   that   you   Institute 
Immediate  legal  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 

Administrator. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  24,  1972] 

As  We  See  It:  Touch  Talk  on  Reserve  Does 

Not  Hide  Weak  Action 

For  all  his  tough  talk,  the  administrator 

of    the    federal    Environmental    Protection 

Agency  is  turning  out  to  be  a  paper  tiger  In 

his  attempts  to  stop  the  Reserve  Mining  Co. 

of    Silver    Bay,    Minn.,    from    dumping    its 

wastes  Into  Lake  Superior. 

One  can  not  blame  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
too  much.  He  Is  under  Intense  pressure  from 
the  White  House'  and  other  governmental 
agencies  to  go  easy  on  Reserve,  a  division  of 
Armco  and  Republic  steel  companies.  The  ad- 
ministration owes  many  favors  to  past  and 
present  officers  of  the  two  firms. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  finally  asked  the 
Justice  Department  to  bring  suit  against  Re- 
serve. But  instead  of  requesting  that  Re- 
serve go  to  land  disposal  of  its  taconlte  tail- 
ings or  stop  operations,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
merely  asked  that  the  courts  "set  a  schedule 
of  time  within  which  the  company  must  ter- 
minate pollution." 

This  could  mean  anything.  Reserve  has 
argued  for  months  that  the  67,000  tons  of 
tailings  It  pumps  into  Lake  Superior  dally 
do  no  harm,  an  opinion  disputed  by  the 
EPA.  Although  It  Is  the  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  taconlte  processors  on  Lake  Superior 
that  dumps  In  the  lake.  Reserve  argues  that 
the  Iron  ore  It  Is  working  with  Is  low  grade 
and  it  cannot  compete  without  xislng  cheap 
dumping. 

Reserve  also  hints  that  the  ore  from  which 
It  manufactures  taconlte,  used  in  steel  pro- 
duction, win  run  out  soon,  and  going  to  more 
expensive  disposal  techniques  would  not  be 
economically  feasible. 

Reserve's  reserve  may  Indeed  run  out  be- 
fore It  Is  forced  to  join  the  20th  Century. 
The  firm  has  been  dumping  in  Lake  Superior, 
America's  largest  body  of  fresh  water,  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Ruckleshaus  gave  Reserve  180  days  last 
May  to  stop  dumping  in  the  lake.  One  delay 
has  followed  another  and  taking  the  matter 
to  court  could  result  in  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  action.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Reserve's  ore  will  run  out  before  it  can 
be  civilized. 

The  EPA  rightly  considers  Reserve  one  of 
the  most  crucial  Issues  facing  It.  It  Is  a  test 
case  on  whether  a  public  agency  can  force 
a  private  corporation  to  stop  massive  pollu- 
tion. If  It  cannot,  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
rape  of  the  environment. 

[From  the  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
Jan.  23,  1972] 

Of  Pollution  Politics — Reserve  Case  Called 

Classic 

(By  Albert  Elsele) 

Washington. — A  few  minutes  after  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  warned  Congress  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  last  week  that  the  "forces 
which  threaten  our  environment  will  not 
wait  while  we  procrastinate."  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  received  a 
call  from  Nixon  aide  John  VHiltaker. 

Wbltaker,  the  top  environmental  special- 
ist In  the  White  House,  gave  EPA  the  green 
light  to  go  ahead  and  announce  that  it  was 
seeking  court  action  to  force  the  Reserve 
Mining  Co.  In  SUver  Bay  to  stop  its  daUy 
discharge  of  67,000  tons  of  taconlte  tailings 
into  Lake  Superior. 

At  almost  the  same  moment,  Edward 
Pride,  a  Duluth  lawyer  who  represents  Re- 
serve, was  checking  out  of  the  Skyline  Inn 
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Hotel  a  few  blocks  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  to 
catch  a  plane  back  to  Duluth. 

Nixon's  statement  of  concern  for  a  threat- 
ened environment  provided  an  ironic  back- 
drop for  a  mosaic  of  behind-the-scenes  activ- 
ity by  Pride,  Whitakei"  and  many  others. 
EPA's  original  request  for  a  court  order  to 
stop  the  discharge  of  talll.  gs  into  the  lake 
was  sidetracked.  It  was  replaced  with  a  less 
specific  letter  asking  only  that  the  Justice 
Department  start  undefined  "legal  action" 
against  Reserve. 

It  Is  doubtful — although  not  certain — that 
Nixon  himself  has  been  directly  involved  in 
the  case,  but  enough  high-level  political  and 
economic  pressure  has  been  applied  over  the 
past  three  months  to  provide  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  politics  of  pollution. 

The  Reserve  case  poses  a  crucial  test  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  commitment  to 
cracking  down  on  industrial  polluters — many 
of  whom  are  generous  Republican  campaign 
contributors.  The  case  also  Illustrates  the 
dlscoviragement  and  difficulty  the  govern- 
ment and  private  citizens  face  as  they  try 
to  clean  up  the  nation's  waters. 

Among  the  elements  present  to  the  Reserve 
cases  are  these : 

Lake  Superior  Is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  cleanest  bodies  of  fresh  water.  It  is  the 
last  of  the  five  Great  Lakes  stlU  virtually 
pollution-free.  Many  experts  think  its  ulti- 
mate survival  is  at  stake; 

Reserve  Mining  Co.  Is  one  of  the  largest 
employers  In  job-scarce  Northeastern  Minne- 
sota, providing  some  3,000  jobs  and  a  $35  mil- 
lion annual  payroll.  Its  operation  is  vital  to 
the  area's  economy; 

The  plant  Is  located  in  the  congressional 
district  represented  by  Democrat  John  Blat- 
nlk,  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  chief  architect  of  the  nation's 
water  pollution  laws,  including  the  one  Re- 
serve Is  charged  with  violating. 

EDA  Administrator  WUllam  Ruckelshaus 
has  staked  his  reputation  as  a  tough  foe  of 
polluters — and  his  political  ambitions — on 
the  outcome  of  the  Reserve  case; 

Reserve  Is  an  offspring  of  two  industrial 
giants,  the  Republic  and  Armco  Steel  cor- 
porations, whose  top  executives  have  excel- 
lent connections  In  the  White  House  and 
elsewhere  In  Washington. 

All  these  elements  began  coming  together 
In  May  1969,  when  a  Lake  Superior  Federal- 
State  Enforcement  Conference  concluded 
that  discharges  from  Reserve — timely-ground 
tailings  left  over  after  iron  is  extracted  from 
low  g^rade  ore  from  the  Iron  Range — ^had  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  lake's  ecology. 

Since  then,  the  federal  government,  first 
through  the  Administration  and  then 
through  the  newly-created  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  has  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  persuade  Reserve  to  dispose  of  Its  tailings 
on  land  instead  of  Into  the  lake. 

Three  enforcement  conferences  followed 
the  May  meeting,  each  without  causing  any 
change  In  the  company's  operations.  In  Au- 
gust 1970,  the  company  was  ordered  to  sub- 
mit preliminary  abatement  plans.  In  Janu- 
ary 1971,  the  conference  found  the  plans 
"unacceptable." 

Finally,  after  the  fourth  enforcement  con- 
ference In  April  of  last  year,  Ruckelshaus, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  1966  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  authored  by  Blat- 
nlk,  gave  the  company  180  days  to  come  up 
with  a  plan  to  quit  polluting  the  lake,  after 
which  he  promised  court  action. 

At  the  same  time,  Ruckelshaus  announced 
that  EPA  had  hired — at  a  cost  of  $94,000 — a 
private  consulting  firm,  Roy  F.  Weston.  Inc., 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  conduct  a  six-month 
study  of  possible  on-land  disposal  methods. 
When  the  180-day  period  ended  last  Oct. 
28.  Weston's  five  alternative  plans  calling  for 
total  or  partial  on-land  disposal  of  the  taU- 
Ings  were  presented.  Ruckelshavis  then  gave 
Reserve  30  more  days  to  comment  on  the 
plans,  which  ranged  In  cost  from  $74  mll- 
Uon  to  $48  mlUion. 
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Reserve,  meanwhile,  mounted  an  aggres- 
sive lobbying  effort  In  Washington  to  plead 
its  case.  Frlde,  Reserve's  general  counsel, 
joined  with  Reserve  President  Edward  Pur- 
ness,  Armco  President  C.  William  Verity, 
and  Republic  Chairman  Willis  Beyer,  as  well 
as  a  half-dozen  other  executives  and  paid 
lobbyists.  In  an  effort  to  forestall  federal 
action. 

Reserve  argued  it  was  not  polluting  the 
lake,  that  on-land  disposal  was  unfeasible 
and  too  costly  (Reserve's  estimate  was  $200 
million)  and  that  the  tailings  could  be  dis- 
posed of  without  ecologlc  peril  by  piping 
them  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

The  lobbyists  wheeled  out  charts,  bro- 
chures and  voluminous  scientific  and  engi- 
neering data  In  such  profusion  that  one  daz- 
zled congressman  called  the  presentation 
"Reserve's  Dog  and  Pony  Show." 

As  an  example  of  Reserve's  political  clout, 
the  "Dog  and  Pony  Show"  was  booked  into 
the  Executive  Office  BvUldlng  next  door  to  the 
White  House  on  Oct.  5,  where  Reserve  pre- 
sented its  case  to  Whltaker,  Russell  Train, 
chairman  of  the  White  House  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  presidential  assist- 
ant Peter  Flanlgan. 

The  fact  that  the  meeting  took  place  did 
not  become  public  until  some  days  later 
when  Democratic  Congressman  Robert  Eck- 
bardt  of  Texas  obtained  a  copy  of  an  Oct.  19 
letter  from  Pride.  In  it  Train  was  thanked 
"on  behalf  of  Reserve  Mining  Co.  .  .  .  and 
Its  shareholders,  Armco  Steel  Corp.  and  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.  ...  for  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Reserve  Mining  Co.  situation 
on  Oct.  5  in  your  office." 

Eckhardt  made  the  letter  public  because 
Flanlgan,  Who  Is  the  President's  liaison  be- 
tween Industry  and  the  various  federal  agen- 
cies, and  Whltaker  had  Intervened  with  the 
Justice  Department  in  October  to  get  Armco 
a  six-month  delay  after  EPA  ordered  the 
company  to  stop  dumping  cyanamlde  wastes 
In  the  Houston,  Tex.,  ship  channel. 

Armco's  case  was  helped  by  the  fact  that 
Verity  raised  $14,000  for  Nixon's  1968  presi- 
dential campaign  and  had  become  friendly 
with  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans,  the 
man  In  charge  of  Nixon's  fund-raising.  Stans, 
Ironically  a  native  of  Minnesota,  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  strtct  fed- 
eral action  against  Industrial  polluters  and 
as  a  result  has  clashed  frequently  with 
Ruckelshaus. 

Reserve  continued  to  procrastinate  after 
the  30-day  extension  granted  by  Ruckelshaua 
rain  out.  In  December,  two  key  meetings  vrere 
held  with  EPA  officials  at  Chicago  In  which 
Reserve  attacked  the  Weston  study  plans  as 
unfeasible  and  too  costly. 

Sandwiched  between  the  Dec.  7  and  22 
meeitlngs  were  various  conferences  with  EPA 
officials  in  Washington.  On  one  occasion, 
Tom  Trultt,  an  attorney  in  the  EPA  general 
counsel's  office,  went  w  SUver  Bay  to  meet 
with  Reserve  executives. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Ruckelshaus  said 
in  an  Interview  he  had  told  Stans  and  the 
White  House  aides  "to  stay  out  (of  the  Re- 
serve case)  so  that  we  can  look  at  the  facts, 
and  make  a  decision  on  what  Is  the  best 
thing  to  save  Lake  Superior."  He  added  that 
he  felt  the  company  had  been  "stalling''  and 
that  It  could  contmue  to  stall  In  the  courts, 
perhaps  for  years. 

Ruckelshaus  also  noted  that  Reserve,  In 
apparent  anticipation  of  court  action,  had 
already  directed  some  of  Its  lobbying  efforts 
at  Assistant  Attorney  General  Shlro  Kashlwa 
(since  named  a  federal  Judge),  who  han- 
dled pollution  cases  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. In  fact,  Kashlwa  was  given  a  tour  of 
Reserve's  plant  by  Frlde  late  last  summer. 
Finally,  two  weeks  ago,  Ruckelshaus  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  other  recourse  ex- 
cept to  take  Reserve  to  court.  He  ordered  his 
staff  to  prepare  a  letter  asking  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell  to  start  legal  action  re- 
questing a  federal  judge  to  set  a  deadline 
for  Reserve  to  stop  Its  pollution  of  the  lake. 
That  letter  was  the  basis  of  last  week's 
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announcement  by  EPA.  Interestingly,  Ruck- 
elshaus  was  prepared  to  take  much  stronger 
action  before  Pride  and  apparently  Stans, 
Whltaker  and  Flanlgan  got  Into  the  act  last 
week.  A  copy  of  a  draft  letter  to  Mitchell 
prepared  by  Ruckelshaus  on  Jan.  12  shows 
that  the  EPA  chief  wanted  to  seek  a  court 
Injunction  against  Reserve  forcing  the  com- 
pany to  immediately  halt  Its  discharges  Into 
the  lake. 

Ruckelshaus'  actual  letter  to  Mitchell, 
sent  Thursday,  ended  with  the  words,  "In 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem.  It  Is 
hereby  requested  that  you  Institute  Immedi- 
ate legal  action  against  Reserve  Mining  Com- 
pany." The  draft  letter  ends  with  the  same 
words,  but  adds  a  request  that  MltcheU  seek 
a  "court  order  prohibiting  Reserve  from  dis- 
charging or  depositing  any  tailings  from  Its 
taconlte  ore  beneflclatlng  process  Into  Lake 
Superior  or  such  other  relief  as  the  court 
determines  to  be  appropriate." 

Nobody  is  saying  why  the  last-minute 
change  was  agreed  to,  but  apparently  the 
behind-the-scenes  machinations  of  Stans 
and  White  House  aides  Flanlgan  and  Whlt- 
aker had  something  to  do  with  it.  Meanwhile, 
Reserve's  discharges  go  on. 


JOHNSON  CITY  HAS  MAJOR  STAKE 
IN  PARIS  OPERA  HOUSE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUIUEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  night 
of  February  10,  1972,  will  mark  a  sig- 
■nlflcant  occasion  at  the  Paris  Opera 
House.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  an 
American  work  will  play  at  the  world's 
largest  opera  house. 

The  First  District  of  Tennessee  has  a 
special  interest  in  this  occasion  as  the 
opera's  composer  is  a  native  of  Johnson 
City.  Mr.  Kenton  Coe,  composer  of 
"South,"  spent  5  years  working  on  the 
project. 

"South"  had  its  world  premier  in  Mar- 
seilles in  1965  and  Wolfe  Kaufman  wrote 
in  Variety  that  Kenton  Coe  may  be  head- 
ing toward  an  important  international 
career. 

Indeed,  this  outstanding  yoimg  man  is 
one  of  the  country's  most  gifted  com- 
posers. He  recently  visited  his  mother 
and  aunt  in  Johnson  City  and  the  John- 
son City  Press-Chronicle  carried  an  in- 
teresting article  on  Mr.  Coe.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  story  available  for  readers 
of  the  Record. 
The  story  follows : 

(Prom  the  Johnson  City  Press -Chronicle, 

Dec.  28,  1971 J 

Johnson  CrrT  Has  a  Major  Stake  in  Pakis 

Opera  House 

Johnson  City  seems  a  little   bit  removed 

from  the  opera  stage  of  Paris. 

Yet,  In  February,  Johnson  City  will  have  a 
very  major  Interest  In  the  Paris  Opera  House. 
"South,"   the  first   opera  of  Kenton   Coe, 
will     have     nine     performances     beKlnnlne 
Feb.  10.  •* 

Coe  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Coe  of  John- 
son City.  He  was  born  and  reared  here. 

Most  Important,  "South" — or  "Sud" — will 
mark  the  first  time  that  an  American  work 
has  been  played  in  the  Paris  Opera  the 
world's  largest  opera  house. 

Coe  sees  the  staging  of  his  opera  In  Paris 
with  mixed  emotions.  It  is  an  Important  and 
prestlgous  first  for  him— but  he  has  no  hand 
In  its  preparation,  a  fact  that  Irks  him. 
"They  don't  want  me  around,"  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  opera  goes  Into  rehearsal  on  Jan.  10  in 
Paris. 

"South"  made  its  first  appearance  In  1965 
In  Marseilles  and  was  well  received.  It's  based 
on  a  complicated,  turbulent  play  by  French 
writer  Julian  Oreen  who  was  educated  In 
Virginia. 

When  "South"  had  its  world  premiere  at 
Marseilles,  Wolfe  Kaufmann  wrote  In  "Vari- 
ety," "  'South'  Is  a  new  American  opera  rather 
imexpectedly  given  Its  world  premiere  In 
southern  Prance  .  .  .  the  event  and  the  date 
Is  worth  noting  because  the  composer,  Ken- 
ton Coe  .  .  .  may  be  heading  towards  an  Im- 
portant International  career.  Judging  by  this 
work,  the  stuff  Is  there." 

Coe  calls  "South"  a  romantic  tragedy  with 
a  cast  of  about  15.  It  took  him  five  years  to 
compose  It.  "  'South'  was  a  good  first  opera," 
Coe  said  In  retrospect.  "But  it  had  some 
weaknesses  which  I  corrected." 

He  said  it  was  not  a  traditional  opera — 
"It's  a  drama  sung  with  an  orchestra. 
There's  more  continuity,"  he  said. 

A  huge  stage  at  the  Paris  Opera  contains 
the  setting  for  "South."  It's  a  two-story  plan- 
tation house  with  gardens,  Coe  said. 

With  "South"  being  presented  in  the  Paris 
Opera,  Coe  said,  there  Is  now  an  increased 
chance  that  it  may  be  presented  in  Washing- 
ton season  after  next. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  New  Yorker  com- 
mented, "On  Feb.  10,  1972,  the  date  of  the 
Academle  Francalse  reception  In  honor  of 
the  bilingual  Virginia-educated  novelist 
Jullen  Oreen.  the  Opera  Itself  wUl  give  the 
premiere  of  Kenton  Coe's  operatic  setting  of 
Green's  'Sud.'  a  Confederate  play  staged  here 
In  Paris  several  years  ago  with  quite  some 
success.  The  premiere  of  'Sud'  wUl  be  the 
most  snobbish  Intellectual  first  night  of  the 
Opera's  post-holiday  1972  season." 

Coe  laughs  about  that,  particularly  the 
reference  to  "the  most  snobbish  Intellectual 
first  night." 

Another  Coe  work,  a  one-act  comic  scene, 
"Le  Grand  Slecle,"  will  be  performed  at  the 
Opera  of  Nantes  on  Feb.  28  and  29. 

He  Is  In  the  process  of  completing  his  sec- 
ond opera,  "The  White  Devil,"  an  Eliza- 
bethan play  made  into  an  opera.  This  will  be 
a  revenge  tragedy  with  a  lot  of  social  com- 
ment, Coe  said. 

"The  White  Devil"  is  an  opera  In  the 
round,  designed  to  be  staged  In  an  arena  with 
film  projection  and  electronic  sound,  he  said. 
"I  never  thought  I'd  come  this  far,"  Coe 
said.  Asked  how  he  chose  to  compose  operas, 
he  replied,  "If  it's  any  success  at  all,  you  can 
make  a  name  quicker  than  In  any  other  way." 
The  theatrical  side  of  opera  attracts  more 
attention,  he  said. 

"The  music  has  to  be  worked  with  the 
drama,"  he  said.  "In  time  relation.  The  com- 
poser must  have  directorial  vision." 

He  concentrates  on  Europe  because  of  the 
contrast  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  There  are  few  opera  companies  In 
the  U.S.,  he  said,  but  every  city  of  60,000  in 
Europe  has  an  opera  hoiise. 

The  Italians — with  whom  opera  Is  most 
frequently  Identified — "like  voices,"  Coe  said. 
The  opera  In  Italy  is  simply  a  vehicle  to  allow 
someone  to  sing,  he  said.  He  calls  the  Ger- 
mans and  English  most  knowledgable  about 
music. 

"The  English  have  a  sincere  appreciation 
of  mvislc,"  he  said. 

The  most  fun — and  the  most  income — came 
to  Coe  when  he  wrote  the  score  for  a  movie 
m  1968  which  was  filmed  In  Paris.  "Birds  of 
Peru"  starred  Jean  Seberg;  It  played  here 
In  1969  at  the  Majestic  Theatre. 

Coe  said  he  had  to  work  hard  for  three 
months  on  the  score — In  contrast  to  the 
years  Involved  In  composing  an  opera — but 
the  film  is  still  playing  all  over  the  world. 
"The  royalties  are  stlU  coming  In,"  he  said. 

Doing  the  sccre  was  fun,  he  said,  because 
of  hla  Involvement  with  the  movie-makers, 
particularly  the  technical  people.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  same  studios,  he  said,  Jane  Fonda 
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was  doing  "Barbarella,"  a  far-out  science- 
fiction  movie. 

Critics  didn't  care  much  for  "Birds  of 
Peru."  Coe  said,  "but  It  grows  on  you  the 
more  you  see  It."  He  laughed  again.  "I've  seen 
It  at  least  50  times."  he  said. 

Coe  Is  In  and  out  of  Johnson  City,  visiting 
his  mother  and  his  aunt,  Louise  Summers. 
He  arrived  on  this  visit  earlier  this  month 
and  plans  to  leave  this  week. 


MRS.  MILES  IS  STUDENT— AT  85 


HON.  RICHARDSON  ^PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  is  the  inspiring  story 
from  the  Burlington,  N.C.  Daily  Times- 
News  of  a  courageous  lady  who  proves 
that  you  are  never  too  old  to  learn: 
Mrs.  Miles  Is  Student — At  85 
(By  Kathy  Stark) 
"They  say  you  never  get  too  old  to  learn." 
the  little  old  lady  said  with  a  twinkle  In  her 
eyes.  "And  I  never  thought  I  was!" 

That  was  Mrs.  Ella  Miles'  comment  to 
questions  about  her  age,  which  Is  at  least 
85,  and  the  fact  that  she  Is  enrolled  In  one 
of  the  Technical  Institute  of  Alamance's 
basic  adult  education  programs.  What  that 
means  is  that  Mrs.  Miles  is  going  to  school  to 
learn  to  read  and  write. 

A  native  of  Person  County.  Mrs.  Miles  was 
bom  and  reared  on  a  tobacco  farm.  She 
attended  school  for  a  brief  while,  but  left 
the  classroom  to  go  to  work  In  the  fields.  All 
she  can  remember  about  her  schooling  now  is 
"  'A*  as  In  'rat',  'B'  as  In  'bat'  and  'C  as  In 
cat'." 

But  she  never  stopped  "wishing"  for  an 
education.  Over  the  years,  she  married,  at 
about  age  18  for  the  first  time,  moved  to 
Alamance  County,  had  12  children  and  burled 
four  husbands.  She  saw  her  children's  chil- 
dren's children  have  children.  And  she  told 
them  all.  she  recalls,  to  learn  all  they  can. 

"Dropping  out  of  school  is  wrong,  sugar." 
she  told  me.  "I  tell  the  children  to  go  to 
school,  to  leam  all  they  can.  I  used  to  tell 
them  I  wished  I  had  the  opportunity  they 
have  to  go  to  school." 

Now.  Mrs.  Miles  has  the  opportunity.  A 
neighbor  recently  told  her  of  a  class  being 
held  in  Mebane  by  the  Technical  Institute 
of  Alamance  and  asked  her  if  she'd  like 
to  enroll. 

"I  was  real  anxious  to  go.  to  leam  to  read 
and  write."  Mrs.  Miles  says.  She  hopes  some- 
day to  be  able  to  sign  her  name,  to  write 
letters  of  her  own.  to  read  her  own  mall  and 
the  treasured  family  Bible. 

Some  of  her  children  live  out  of  town, 
some  out  of  state.  She  receives  letters  often 
and  cards  on  special  occasions  from  her 
many  descendants,  but  she's  always  had  to 
ask  someone  to  read  them  to  her. 

"I'd  ask  anybody  I  could  get."  Mrs.  MUes 
says.  Asking  someone  to  write  a  letter  for 
her  came  harder,  however.  She  never  felt 
comfortable  In  making  such  a  request,  and 
often  the  letter  Just  never  got  written.  On 
occasions  when  she  had  to  sign  her  name. 
It  was  a  mark  that  served  as  her  signature. 
Mrs.  Miles,  who  has  lived  for  many  years 
In  the  White  Level  community  on  Rt.  3, 
Mebane,  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  la 
learning  to  read  and  write.  She  practices 
her  letters,  attends  classes  regularly  and 
hopes,  eventually,  to  leam  numbers. 

It's  hard  to  Image  how  she's  managed  all 
these  years,  and  Mrs.  Miles  admits  that  not 
having  an  education  is  a  handicap.  She  could 
keep  up  with  her  children's  ages  only  long 
enough  to  know  when  Its  was  time  to  send 
them  to  school.  Then,  she  says,  keeping  up 
with  their  ages  became  their  Job. 
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Her  calendar  1b  her  little  portable  televi- 
sion, a  big  comfort  to  her  now  that  she  lives 
alone  and  Is  retired  from  the  field  and  do- 
mestic work  that  occupied  most  of  her  days. 
She  still  cares  for  a  couple  of  her  smallest 
great-grandchildren,  however. 

Mrs.  Miles  has  no  idea  how  old  she  Is,  but 
there  are  some  who  believe  she  Is  closer  to 
100  than  85.  maybe  even  older.  It  isn't  really 
of  much  concern  to  her.  however.  She  says 
simply  that  she's  been  around  for  many  a 
year  and  that  her  health  allows  her  to  get 
around  pretty  good.  For  her.  that's  all  that 
matters. 

As  far  as  her  education  goes,  she  hopes  to 
learn  all  she  can.  Even  without  the  benefit 
of  book  learnln'.  she  has  a  keen  interest  In  the 
news  and  has  very  definite  opinions  about 
such  "ridiculous"  matters  as  war — "all  that 
flghtln'  and  klllln'  " — and  about  a  certain 
politician's  "dirty  deeds". 

Mrs.  Miles  doesn't  really  understand  yet 
what  the  Technical  Institute  of  Alamance  is 
or  why  It  Is  that,  even  at  her  age,  she  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  her  dreams  come  true. 
What  Is  important  is  that  she  understands 
that  an  education  Is  vital  and  that  she  has 
another  chance  to  learn. 

Her  classmates  include  a  married  couple, 
a  mother  and  daughter,  an  educated  Inuni- 
grant  learning  to  spell  in  his  adopted  tongue 
and  a  number  of  others  who  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  chance  to  become  better 
equipped  for  life.  They're  all  much  younger 
than  Mrs.  Miles,  but  they  couldn't  be  more 
thrilled  with  the  prospect  or  grateful  for 
the  opportunity. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  THE  OLD 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
problems  of  our  elderly  citizens  are  fi- 
nally beginning  to  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve.  I  think  it  only  right  and 
proper  to  single  out  for  praise  some  of 
our  younger  citizens  who  already  are 
working  to  reduce  the  isolation  in  which 
so  many  older  people  find  themselves. 

Two  such  yoimg  men  are  the  Reverend 
David  Freitag  and  the  Reverend  Sloan 
Lister,  both  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  have 
joined  the  growing  number  of  clergymen 
dedicating  their  careers  to  ministering 
to  the  aged. 

Accordingly,  I  commend  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Louisville 
Times,  written  by  reporter  Becky  Homan, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
entitled  "New  Hope  for  the  Old." 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  LoulsvUle   (Ky.)    Times.  Jan    19. 

1972) 

New  Hope  for  the  Old 

(By  Becky  Homan) 

Clara  was  once  "a  woman  of  looks  and  In- 
terests." according  to  a  friend. 

But  as  she  grew  older,  she  lost  her  eye- 
sight, part  of  her  hearing  and  a  lot  of  her 
spunk  .  .  .  and  eventually  came  to  live  at  the 
LoulsvUle  Christian  Church  Home.  924  8. 
Fourth. 

Her  world,  like  that  of  thousands  of  other 
elderly  people  admitted  to  nursing  and  per- 
sonal-care homes,  was  dramatically  reduced 
to  one  room.  She  became  despondent  about 
the  losses  In  her  life.  But  more  than  any- 
thing else,  she  missed  her  church  and  fre- 
quent visits  with  her  minister. 

That  was  before  the  young  Rev.  David 
Freitag  came  to  the  home  last  August  as  Its 
first  full-time  chaplain. 
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Now  that  he  pays  her  daUy  visits,  Clara 
(not  her  real  name)  has  gained  a  new  con- 
fidence. 

"By  simply  being  a  representative  of  the 
church  and  by  showing  some  personal  In- 
terest," says  a  staff  member,  "he  has  helped 
to  allay  her  Insecurities  and  to  dispel  her 
withdrawal." 

Mr.  Freitag,  27.  is  no  miracle  worker.  He 
is  a  yoimg  man  interested  m  the  plight  of 
Institutionalized  pe<^le  and.  perhaps  more 
important,  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
clergyman  who  are  making  a  career  of  min- 
istering to  one  specific  group:  the  elderly. 

Their  concern  is  part  of  a  growing  national 
awareness  that  America  is  herding  its  older 
citizens  Into  segregated,  ghetto-like  exist- 
ences. They  feel  that  the  church,  like  the 
community,  has  neglected  many  of  the  needs 
of  these  people. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  local  church- 
men such  as  Mr.  Freitag  and  the  Rev.  Sloan 
Lister,  chaplain  at  Woodhaven  Medical  Serv- 
ices, are  dedicating  their  already  dedicated 
lives  to  helping  the  aged. 

They've  taken  cues  from  people  like  a  local 
nursing-home  administrator  who  says.  "I 
learned  the  first  year  here  that  you  can't  ex- 
pect the  neighborhood  pastor  to  spend  much, 
if  any,  time  visiting  the  patients.  It's  usu- 
ally Just  a  Sunday-service-only  thing." 

This  administrator  sensed  a  real  need  for 
regular  counseling,  so  he  hired  a  seminary 
student  part  time. 

"We  felt  we  needed  somebody  who  could 
establish  confidential  relationships  and 
watch  out  for  moods  or  attitudes  that  other 
staffers  might  miss. 

"Now.  our  part-time  chaplain  Is  closer  to 
the  patients'  here  than  anyone  else,"  he  said. 
After  5Vi  months  on  the  job,  Mr.  Freitag 
has  learned  that  being  a  full-time  monitor 
of  emotions  is  probably  his  most  Important 
role. 

There  is  a  battery  of  professionals  at  the 
Christian  Church  Home:  a  program  director, 
a  social  worker,  physical  therapists,  doctors 
and  nurses. 

"But."  says  the  earnest  young  minister, 
"each  resident,  when  he's  talking  to  one 
professional,  will  usually  communicate  only 
what  he  thinks  that  professional  WEints  to 
know.  He'll  tell  a  doctor  about  his  pains, 
but  probably  not  about  what's  getting  him 
down. 

"I'm  here  to  detect  illnesses  related  to 
spiritual  or  psychological  problems." 

It's  part  of  what  Mr.  Freitag  calls  "a  whol- 
Istlc  approach  to  care." 

Mr.  Lister  has  similar  duties  at  the  270- 
bed  nursing  home  on  Dixie  Highway.  He 
thinks  he  was  probably  the  first  full-time 
"minister  to  the  elderly"  In  this  area. 

His  approach,  he  says,  Isnt  much  different 
from  that  of  a  pastor  to  a  congregation  of 
all  ages. 

"Elderly  people  are  people,"  says  Mr. 
Lister.  "Ministering  to  them  doesn't  require 
a  whole  different  approach." 

He  and  others  agree  that  older  people,  es- 
pecially those  In  Institutions,  have  certain 
needs  requiring  that  a  ministry  to  them  be 
specialized  in  some  ways. 

Mr.  Lister  says,  for  example,  that  most  of 
his  "flock"  would  rather  be  back  in  the  com- 
munity. They  all  have  experienced  losses  of 
freedom  or  relationships.  Most  have  to  cope 
with  loneliness,  and  as  they  begin  to  re- 
evaluate their  lives,  many  of  them  have  to 
deal  with  feelings  of  guilt. 

"Looking  at  life  from  this  end  of  it  makes 
many  of  them  say,  'If  only  I  could  go  back, 
I  would  do  It  all  differently,' "  says  Mr.  Lister. 
"One  thing  I've  learned  not  to  do  is  to 
have  an  easy  answer  ready  .  .  .  generally  when 
I  visit,  I  listen,  talk  a  little  and  put  an  arm 
around  a  shoulder  or  two." 

Mr.  Lister  also  organizes  dally  group  dis- 
cussions around  current  topics  and  encour- 
ages debate  and  interrelationships. 

He  has  bitter  feellngfs  about  society's  Iso- 
lation of  the  elderly  Into  nursing  homes.  He 
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brings  people  In  from  the  community  to  visit 
the  homes  as  much  as  possible. 

He  says  he  would  like  to  see  local  homes 
establish  programs  such  as  he's  read  about,  in 
which  elderly  residents  can  come  and  go  for 
weeks  at  a  time  "so  they're  not  coming  here 
as  a  dead  end." 

TELEPHONE    SERVICE    OFFERED 

Mr.  Lister  hasn't  limited  his  ministry  to 
the  elderly  at  Woodhaven.  He's  helped  es- 
tablish a  Telecare  Phone  Service,  which  gives 
the  elderly  out  In  the  community  a  central 
number  to  call  for  help  or  for  a  chat  when 
they're  lonely. 

And  he's  also  been  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Clinical  Pastors  to  train 
seminary  students  for  this  kind  of  ministry. 

Mr.  Freitag  wUl  be  working  for  the  next 
three  years  to  get  his  certification  as  a 
trainer.  He  says  LoulsvUle  needs  more  outlets 
for  a'  student  to  get  practical  experience. 
Currently,  students  go  to  work  In  hospitals, 
prisons  and  rehabilitation  centers. 

His  approach  to  a  ministry  for  the  elderly 
Is  one  of  a  man  who  dislikes  the  depersonal- 
ization In  any  institution,  "where  people  are 
lonely  and  taken  out  of  their  place  In  Ufe." 
He  was  trained  In  hospitals  and  mental  In- 
stitutions and  says  he  would  have  become  a 
military  chaplain  if  he'd  had  the  chance. 

He  describes  growing  old  as  a  "deperson- 
alizing process"  but  one  that  Isn't  dissimilar 
to  adolescence. 

BOTH    ARE    CRISIS    TIMES 

"Both  are  crisis  times  of  life  when  these 
sets  of  people  have  to  reorganize  their  goals 
and  values:  the  adolescent  is  moving  away 
from  a  dependent  to  an  independent  state 
and  the  elderly  person  Is  moving  from  an 
Independent  to  a  dependent  state." 

A  blue  notebook  full  of  plans  for  putting 
his  ideas  to  work  sits  on  Mr.  Freitag's  desk. 

As  for  now.  however,  he's  concentrating 
on  each  Sunday's  door-to-door  communion 
services  and  on  getting  to  know  the  patients 
as  Individuals. 

On  a  recent  weekday  he  visited  the  room 
of  a  sick  and  angry  woman  whose  pencU- 
thin  frame  shook  under  the  bed  linens  when 
she  talked. 

She  didn't  believe  her  doctors  were  really 
trying  to  reUeve  her  pain  and  she  told  Mr. 
Freitag  so. 

He  held  her  hand  and  reassured  her  that 
everyone  was  doing  all  he  coiUd. 

Then  he  left  the  room  and  hurried  to  reg- 
ister his  observations  on  her  medical  chart 
for  the  doctor's  benefit. 

He  told  a  reporter  .  .  .  "That  woman 
really  was  In  pain  from  a  heart  attack  and 
bladder  infection  .  .  .  but  the  grief  is  com- 
ing out  hostility."  Several  months  ago,  he 
added,  there  might  have  been  no  one  to 
listen  to  her  complaints  .  .  .  "and  It's  her 
hostUlty  that's  probably  preventing  her  from 
getting  well." 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  JONES 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
was  imable  to  attend  the  armiversary 
party  for  our  friend  and  colleague,  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones  of  Alabama,  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 28.  However,  I  want  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  him  on  having  given  25 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  Eighth 
District  of  Alabama,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  86th  Congress.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  this  fine  south- 
em  gentleman  on  the  Commitee  on  Pub- 
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lie  Works.  Throughout  the  years  we  have 
worked  on  water  pollution  problems, 
disaster  legislation  and  legislation  per- 
taining to  public  buildings  and  grounds. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  leadership 
and  counsel.  I  hope  that  I  will  continue 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with  him 
for  many  years  to  come. 

He  is  an  expert  in  many  fields  and  has 
never  been  too  busy  to  discuss,  with  his 
colleagues,  problems  affecting  their  dis- 
tricts, and  he  has  been  particularly  help- 
ful to  me  and  to  the  State  of  California 
on  the  many  disasters  such  as  floods  and 
earthquakes  which  have  occurred  in  our 
Golden  State. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  California 
I  want  to  commend  and  thank  Bob 
Jones  for  his  25  years  of  outstanding 
service,  and  to  wish  him  every  future 
success. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OP   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Youth 
for  Understanding — an  international 
teenage  student  exchange  program — has 
established  an  excellent  record  of  suc- 
cess. I  join  in  the  special  order  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  92d  Congress  on  this  2d  day 
of  February  1972,  to  appropriately  rec- 
ognize the  commendable  record  of  edu- 
cation and  human  linderstanding  that 
has  resulted  from  21  years  of  adminis- 
tration of  a  rather  difficult  program  of 
coordination  for  the  benefit  of  many, 
many  young  people  in  countries  all  over 
the  world. 

The  goal  of  the  nonprofit  educational 
program  is  to  foster  mutual  understand- 
ing through  the  exchange  of  American 
students  and  international  students  in 
foreign  coimtries  and  to  enhance  the  ob- 
jectives of  peace.  Participants  live  with 
native  families,  attend  school,  and  par- 
ticipate in  community  affairs.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  as  evidenced 
by  the  increased  nimiber  of  countries 
participating  therein.  The  record  num- 
ber of  participating  youths  has  Increased 
annually. 

There  are  now  47  countries  participat- 
ing in  the  youth  for  understanding  pro- 
gram and  25  coimtries  have  a  sustained 
interest  in  the  program.  There  was  a  to- 
tal of  30,000  students  enrolled  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  1971-72  academic  year. 

At  present,  the  YFU  Includes  five  pro- 
grams: 

First.  International  students — high 
school  program  students  stay  in  Ameri- 
can homes  for  6  to  11  months. 

Second.  Mexican  program — ^Mexican 
students  live  in  American  homes  for  6 
weeks. 

Third.  American  students — summer 
program — American  students  live  for 
approximately  2  months  in  foreign  coun- 
tries— includes  Jr.  high  students. 

Fourth.  American  students — ^YFU 
music  progrsons — after  several  months 
of  preparation  American  students  con- 
duct a  summer  tour. 
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Japanese  teachers  have  been  placed 
in  California,  South  Dakota,  Arljxma, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  New 
York. 

There  were  68  South  American  stu- 
dents and  53  international  students  on 
the  exchange  program  in  South  Dakota 
during  the  1971-72  academic  year. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  record  of  the  many,  many 
young  people  that  have  participated 
therein.  The  Youth  for  Understanding 
curriculum  has  a  human  and  worth- 
while objective  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 

The  genuine  interest  of  the  people  in 
my  State,  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  active  and 
hospitable  participation  in  the  program 
by  opening  their  homes  to  young  people 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  In- 
dian schools  in  South  i:>akota  have  made 
a  great  contribution  to  YFU  students. 
Private  homes  of  many  American  fami- 
lies have  been  opened  to  exchange  stu- 
dents from  foreign  coimtries  but  equally 
important  is  the  hospitality  of  adminis- 
trators of  the  program  and  of  the  schools 
of  this  Nation. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  recognition  of 
21  years  of  success.  I  commend  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  Youth  for  Under- 
standing programs  and  the  successful 
administration  thereof.  The  interna- 
tional teenage  student  exchange  program 
may  well  be  our  greatest  instru- 
ment of  peace — it  is  a  just  cause  for  mu- 
tual understanding  among  leaders  of  the 
future.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  may  be  ex- 
panded and  that  it  may  continue  with 
equal  success  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind and  that  all  participants  will  pro- 
gress from  participation  therein.  It  is  a 
proven  program  of  the  past  and  it  is  a 
program  of  hope  for  peace  in  the  world 
of  the  future. 


RECORDED  TELLER  VOTING 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
corded teller  vote — a  major  step  toward 
giving  our  constituents  a  chance  to  know 
how  we  really  vote  on  crucial  issues — is 
under  attack.  Despite  studies  which  indi- 
cate that  this  type  of  vote  is  neither  time 
wasting  nor  frivolous,  forces  within  the 
House  are  preparing  to  make  it  far  more 
difQcult  to  obtain  recorded  tellers. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  has  com- 
piled a  fine  study  of  the  first  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  recorded  teller  proce- 
dure, and  today's  New  York  Times  ccm- 
tains  an  editorial  on  the  subject.  The 
DSG  rei)ort  shows  that  the  procedure  has 
been  a  successful  one,  and  Uie  Times  edi- 
torial considers  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  procedure  is  under  attack.  I  hope 
that  each  Member  of  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  material, 
which  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  a,  1972] 
House  Reform  in  Dangxb 
A  serloiis  move  Is  afoot  to  undo  one  of  the 
moet  Important  advanoes  that  Oongreaslonal 
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reformers  have  managed  to  put  through. 
Eighteen  months  ago  they  won  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
allow  Just  twenty  members  to  demand  a 
recorded  teller  vote  when  that  chamber,  sit- 
ting as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  considers 
amendments  to  pending  legislation.  The  re- 
formers did  away,  In  effect,  with  that  ancient 
hypocrisy  whereby  a  Congressman  could  vote 
aye  on  a  bill,  for  the  record,  the  day  after  he 
had  anonymously  voted  to  wreck  It  with 
crippling  amendments. 

The  current  effort  to  weaken  this  reform 
by  requiring  that  many  more  than  twenty 
members — ^perhaps  as  many  as  forty  out  of  a 
quonun  of  a  hundred — would  be  needed  to 
force  a  recorded  vote  Is  offered  as  a  way  of 
"correcting  abuses."  Chiefly  the  alleged 
abuses  are  repetitive  and  frivolous  demands 
for  recorded  votes,  resulting  in  an  Inordinate 
waste  of  time. 

But  figures  compiled  by  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  Indicate  the  fllmslness  of  the 
Charge.  On  102  rollcalls  In  the  House  Itoelf 
the  losing  side  had  less  than  fifty  votes.  Since 
critics  of  the  recorded  teller  vote  use  this 
sort  of  lopsldedness  as  an  Index  of  frivolity, 
it  may  be  noted  that  only  two  recorded  teller 
votes  have  been  In  that  category.  Where  the 
average  margin  between  ayes  and  nays  on 
House  rollcalls  was  229,  the  margin  on  re- 
corded teller  votes  averaged  only  91.  As  for 
time,  a  House  rollcall  takes  about  35  minutes; 
a  recorded  teller  vote,  twelve. 

There  Is  obviously,  then,  more  to  attacks  on 
the  reform  than  a  sudden  concern  with  effi- 
ciency. The  recorded  teller  vote  has  been 
responsible,  among  other  things,  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  SST,  funding  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  subway  and  notice  to  the  Admin- 
istration of  hardening  sentiment  against  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  It  must  be  conceded  that  It 
has  also  stiffened  Congressional  srtands 
against  busing  as  a  way  to  achieve  Integra- 
tion. But,  on  the  whole  It  has  given  liberal 
Representatives  a  much  greater  voice  In  the 
amending  process  and  forced  wider  participa- 
tion In  that  crucial  House  activity. 

For  these  reasons,  efforts  to  erase  the  re- 
form can  be  expected  from  the  same  sources 
that  originally  opposed  It:  committee  chair- 
men, who  foimd  the  old  unrecorded  teller 
vote  more  reliable;  to  so-called  "gym  crowd," 
who  resent  having  to  spend  more  time  in  the 
chamber;  and  finally  those  members,  liberal 
and  conservative  alike,  who  simply  do  not 
relish  having  their  votes  on  such  delicate  is- 
sues as  busing  spread  all  over  the  record. 

Fortunately,  any  attempt  to  cancel  the  re- 
corded teller  vote  will  Itself  be  recorded — 
and,  we  hope,  carefully  watched  by  constitu- 
ents with  a  distaste  for  anonymous  law- 
making. 

Democratic  Stttdt  ORonp  Special  Report: 
The  Pissr  Year  op  Record  Teller  Votino 

This  report  examines  the  first  year's  ex- 
perience with  record  teller  votes — the  most 
significant  change  In  House  operations  and 
procedures  In  more  than  half  of  a  century. 
Most  observers  feel  the  record  teller  reform — 
which  was  won  through  a  DSO  initiated, 
bl-partlsan  reform  drive — has  been  an  un- 
qualified success. 

Nonetheless,  It  Is  being  proposed  that  the 
number  of  Members  required  to  obtain  a 
record  teller  vote  be  Increased  to  eliminate 
alleged  misuse  and  overuse  of  the  record 
teller  procedure.  (The  current  requirement 
Is  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  which  means  that 
20  Members  are  required  to  obtain  a  record 
teller  vote  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
44  In  the  House.) 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Special  Report  to 
examine  the  validity  of  the  complaints 
against  the  record  teller  reform.  The  report 
consists  of  the  following  sections: 

I.  Summary  of  Criticisms  and  Findings. 

n.  The  Record  Teller  Record. 

m.  Responses   to   Criticisms. 

IV.  Some  Possible  Changes. 
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Attachments:  List  of  Record  Teller  Votes 
and  Comparisons  With  Roll  Call  Voting. 


SECTION  I- 


ST7MMARY  OF  CRITICISMS  AND 
FINDINGS 


Critics  contend  there  have  been  "repeated 
record  teller  votes  on  the  same  proposal  with 
minor  variations"  and  many  record  teller 
votes  which  are  either  "frivolous"  or  point- 
less due  to  overwhelming  sentiments  for  or 
against  approval,  and  that  as  a  result  Mem- 
bers are  being  forced  to  spend  too  much  time 
voting.  They  also  express  fears  that  an  orga- 
nized gproup  of  20  Members  could  tie  up  the 
House  Indefinitely  with  frequent  "nuisance" 
votes — similar  to  a  Senate  filibuster. 

Supporters  counter  that  the  record  teller 
reform  Is  working  better  than  anyone 
thought  possible  and  that  there  Is  no  Jus- 
tification for  curbing  Its  use.  They  add  that 
increasing  the  requirement  for  obtaining  a 
record  teller  vote  would  result  In  an  Increase 
in  demands  for  quorum  calls  by  Members 
who  Intend  to  seek  a  record  teller  and  want 
to  make  sure  they  have  enough  supporters  on 
the  floor  to  meet  the  higher  requirement. 
Findings 

Despite  the  Increase  In  overall  number  of 
record  votes  (roll  call  and  record  teller)  to 
an  all-time  high,  the  House  actually  spent 
less  time  voting  In  1971  than  in  1970. 

There  have  been  only  a  few  Instances  where 
it  can  be  claimed  there  were  "repeated"  votes 
on  the  same  issue. 

Only  a  few  record  teller  votes  could  be 
defined  as  frivolous  or  pointless.  However,  the 
labels  "frivolous"  and  "pointless"  can  easily 
be  applied  to  a  great  many  roll  call  votes — 
more  than  100  of  which  Involved  lopsided 
margins. 

More  Members  participated  In  record  teller 
votes  than  In  roll  call  votes.  This  Is  further 
evidence  that  record  teller  votes  are  gen- 
erally more  important — and  less  frivolous — 
than  roll  call  votes. 

There  was  only  one  instance  where  a  record 
teller  vote  was  requested  after  a  non-record 
vote  showed  less  than  one-third  support  for 
the  proposal  Involved. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
non-record  vote  participation. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  101  amendments 
voted  on  by  record  teller  vote  were  approved. 

Th<s  record  teller  procedure  was  used  about 
equally  by  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  majority  of  record  teller  votes  were  on 
major  questions  such  as  foreign  and  defense 
policy,  school  busing,  and  appropriations. 

While  conservatives  won  twice  as  many 
record  teller  votes  as  liberals,  the  record  tell- 
er reform  represented  a  significant  gain  for 
liberals  since  they  rarely  ever  won  a  vote 
when  votes  were  not  recorded. 

section  n — THE  RECORD  TELLER  RECORD 

This  section  simimarlzes  the  record  of  the 
first  year  of  record  teller  votes.  It  analyzes 
the  number  of  votes,  member  participation, 
types  and  sources  of  amendments  decided 
by  record  teller  vote,  etc. 

Number  of  record  votes 
There  were  a  total  of  108  record  teller 
votes  during  1971 — 103  on  amendments  and 
motions  m  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  five 
on  matters  in  the  House  Itself  when  the 
record  teller  procedures  was  used  In  lieu  of 
the  roU  caU.  The  103  record  teller  votes  In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Included  101  votes 
on  amendments  and  2  votes  on  Important 
procedural  motions.  Twenty-eight  requests 
for  record  teller  votes  were  rejected  due  to 
lack  of  support  from  20  members.  Overall, 
there  was  a  total  of  320  record  votes  In  the 
House  In  1971 — 108  record  tellers  and  212 
roll  calls.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  rec- 
ord votes  ever  taken  in  a  single  year.  The 
previous  record  was  266  in  1970.  The  average 
for  the  past  four  years  Is  230. 

Number  of  nonrecord  votes 
As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  non- 
record    teller    and    division    votes    dragged 
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sharply.  Non-reoord  teller  votes  were  all  but 
eliminated  as  their  number  dropped  from 
61  in  1970  to  2  In  1971.  Non-record  division 
votes  were  still  frequently  used,  however. 
They  only  declined  from  123  in  1970  to  98 
In  1971. 

Participation  in  record  votes 
More  members  participated  In  record  teller 
votes  than  In  roll  call  votes.  An  average 
of  376  members  voted  on  each  record  teller 
vote  compared  to  only  366  on  each  roll  call 
vote.  The  following  chart  shows  the  aver- 
age number  of  members  voting  on  record 
tellers,  roll  calls  and  quorum  calls  and  what 
percent  of  the  total  House  each  average  rep- 
resents: 


Average 

number 

members 

voting 


Percent  of 
total  House 


Record  tellers 375  86 

Rollcalls »...  365  84 

Quorum  calls 351  gi 


Participation  in  nonrecord  votes 
An  imexpected  effect  of  the  record  teller 
reform  has  been  a  dramatic  Increase  In  the 
number  of  members  pcutlclpatlng  In  non- 
record  votes  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Since  only  two  non-record  teller  votes  were 
taken  In  1971  they  do  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate base  for  comparison.  But  a  comparison 
of  participation  In  division  votes  during  1970 
and  1971  shows  a  48%  increase. 


Average 

Number 

Number 

number  of 

oT  times 

of  times 

members 

less  than 

more  than 

voting 

100  voted 

100  voted 

1970  division  voles. 

1971  division  votes. 


90 
133 


82 
30 


41 
68 


The  division  vote  data  Indicates  that  a 
quorum  (100  members)  was  not  present  for 
82  or  two- thirds  of  the  votes  In  1970.  In  1971, 
however,  the  situation  was  reversed  with  a 
quorimi  being  absent  for  only  30  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  votes. 

Amendments 

A  total  of  348  floor  amendments  were 
offered  during  1971.  Over  70%  of  these 
amendments  were  handled  by  non-record 
vote  procedures — 177  by  voice  vote,  68  by 
division  vote,  and  two  by  non-record  teller 
votes.  The  remaining  101  were  decided  by 
means  of  a  record  teller  vote. 

Twenty-seven  amendments  were  adopted 
by  record  teller  votes — 10  liberal,  11  con- 
servative and  6  neither.  In  13  Instances 
record  teller  votes  changed  the  decision  of 
non-record  votes  which  preceded  them.  Six 
amendments  (3  liberal  and  3  neutral)  which 
had  been  defeated  on  non-record  votes  were 
subsequently  approved  on  record  teller  votes. 
Similarly,  seven  other  amendments  (1  liberal, 
3  conservative  and  3  neither)  were  rejected 
on  record  teller  votes  after  having  been  ap- 
proved on  non-record  votes. 

Overall,  141  amendments  were  approved 
while  207  were  rejected.  Following  Is  a  break- 
down showing  the  disposition  of  all  amend- 
ments offered. 

AMENDMENTS 


Total 

Approved 

Rejected 

Handled  by: 

Voice  vote 

177 
6S 

2 

101 

97 
16 

1 
27 

80 

Division 

Nonrecord  teller 

Record  teller 

52 

1 
74 

Total 

348 

141 

207 
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Source  of  amendments  and  record  teller 
requests 

Two-thirds  of  the  amendments  decided  by 
record  teller  vote  was  sponsored  by  mem- 
bers (including  chairmen)  of  the  commit- 
tees which  reported  the  bill.  Only  37  or  one- 
third  were  sponsored  by  members  of  other 
committees.  Following  is  a  breakdown  of 
sources  of  the  101  amendments  determined 
by  teller  vote  in  Committee  or  the  Whole. 

8 — sponsored  by  Chairman  or  officially  by 
Committee. 

66 — sponsored  by  other  members  of  the 
Committee. 

37 — sponsored  by  members  of  other  com- 
mittees. 

There  were  also  two  record  teller  votes  on 
procedural  motions  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  five  instances  when  the  record 
teller  procedure  was  used  in  lieu  of  a  roll 
call  In  the  House.      0 

Democrats  sponsored  61  amendments  while 
Republicans  sponsored  42.  However,  for  one- 
third  of  the  amendments  a  member  other 
than  the  sponsor  (usually  an  opponent)  re- 
quested the  record  teller  vote.  Following  is 
a  party  breakdown  showing  the  number  of 
Instances  where  the  record  teller  vote  was 
requested  by  the  amendment  sponsor  and 
the  number  of  instances  where  another  mem- 
ber requested  the  record  vote. 


Sponsored 

amendment 

and  requested 

recorded 

teller 


Sponsored 

amendment 

o.ily 


Requested 

record  teller 

only 


Democrat.. 
Republican. 


40 
31 


21 
11 


IS 
14 


Total... 


71 


32 


32 


As  mentioned  earlier,  requests  for  record 
tellers  were  rejected  In  28  Instances.  In  all 
but  four  of  these  cases,  the  member  request- 
ing the  record  teller  vote  was  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Types  of  amendments  decided  on  record 
teller  votes 

Nearly  one-fourth  (24)  of  the  1971  record 
teller  votes  were  on  amendments  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs,  defense  policy,  the  war  and 
related  matters.  For  example,  there  were 
seven  record  tellers  on  amendments  to  the 
military  authorization  bill,  six  on  the  draft 
extension  bill,  and  five  each  on  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  and  the  foreign  affairs  ap- 
propriations bill.  None  were  approved. 

Thirty-one  of  the  103  record  teller  votes 
(Including  10  of  the  above)  were  on  amend- 
ments to  appropriations  bills.  Six  were  ap- 
proved: four  liberal,  one  conservative  and 
one  neither.  Amendments  to  appropriations 
bills  Included  votes  on  SST  funding  and  re- 
lease of  D.C.  metro  funds. 

The  most  record  tellers  on  a  single  bill 
was  18  on  H.R.  7248,  the  Higher  Education 
bill.  Many  of  the  votes  Involved  the  contro- 
versial school  busing  issue.  Eleven  amend- 
ments were  approved:  Two  liberal,  seven  con- 
servative, and  two  neither.  Other  bills  on 
which  there  were  several  record  teller  votes 
Included  HJl.  11060,  Election  Law  Reform, 
and  H.R.  10351,  OEO-Legal  Services.  There 
were  five  record  teller  votes  on  each. 

Liberal  versus  conservative 

Overall,  conservatives  won  about  half  of 
the  103  record  teUer  votes  In  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  while  one-fourth  represented  a 
victory  for  liberals  and  one-fourth  was  mixed 
or  neither.  This  represents  a  significant  ad- 
vance for  liberals  In  that  prior  to  1971,  few 
liberal  amendments  could  survive  the  con- 
servative-dominated Committee  of  the 
Whole.  For  exan^^le,  not  a  single  liberal 
amendment  of  any  substance  was  approved 
during  1970  prior  to  the  advent  of  record 
tellers. 
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SECTION    m — RESPONSES   TO   CRITICISMS   OF 
RECORD    TELLER    VOTINC 

This     section     examines     the     validity     of 

criticisms  directed  against  the  record  teller 
procedure. 

Too  much  time  spent  voting 

Despite  tbe  increase  In  number  record  votes 
to  an  all-time  high,  less  time  was  spent  tak- 
ing record  votes  In  1971  than  In  1970. 

In  1970  the  House  spent  about  155  hours 
taking  266  record  votes  (all  roll  calls). 

In  1971  the  House  spent  145  hours  taking 
320  record  votes  (212  roll  calls  and  108  record 
tellers) . 

These  time  estimates  are  based  on  a  for- 
mula of  35  minutes  per  call  and  12  minutes 
per  record  teller.  However,  even  a  more  con- 
servative formula  (e.g.  30  minutes  per  roll 
call  and  14  minutes  per  teller  vote) ,  Indicates 
that  less  time  was  spent  taking  votes  In  1971 
than  In  1970.  • 

Repeated  votes  on  rninor  variations  of  the 
same  proposal 
There  are  only  six  Instances  where  this 
criticism  might  apply.  Most  Instances  in- 
volved a  compromise  of  a  proposal  which  had 
Just  been  rejected  and  in  all  cases  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  differences  between  amend- 
ments were  significant  enough  to  warrant 
separate  votes.  (The  six  cases  do  not  include 
four  votes  on  school  busing  becavise  they 
were  not  votes  on  the  same  proposal  but  on 
different  elements  of  the  busing  issue.)  The 
six  Instances  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  amendments  to  the  Draft  Exten- 
sion: 

The  Whalen  Amendment  extending  the 
draft  for  one  year  Instead  of  two  as  proposed 
In  the  committee  bill. 

The  Carney  compromise  extending  the 
draft  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

(2)  Three  amendments  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  proposing  dead- 
lines for  withdrawal  from  Indochina: 

The  Mink  Amendment  cutting  off  funds 
unconditionally  as  of  January  1,  1972. 

The  Nedzl -Whalen  amendment  setting  a 
January  1,  1972  deadline,  subject  to  a  num- 
ber of  conditions. 

The  Pepper  amendment  setting  a  June  1, 
1972  deadline  and  specific  POW  conditions. 

(3)  Two  amendments  to  the  legal  services 
title  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act : 

The  Devine  Amendment  killing  legal  serv- 
ices. 

The  Waggoner  compromise  authorizing 
legal  services  on  an  experimental  2-year  basis. 

(4)  Two  amendments  to  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act : 

The  Quie  Amendment  setting  national 
standards  for  determining  student  need  and 
altering  the  state  allotment  formula. 

The  Praser  compromise  which  altered  the 
formula  only. 

(5)  Two  amendments  to  the  D.C.  Revenue 
Act  for  1971  cutting  the  Federal  payment: 

The  Gross  Amendment  cutting  the  pay- 
ment by  $44  million. 

The  Scherle  compromise  cutting  the  pay- 
ment by  $25  million. 

(6)  Two  budget  cutting  amendments  to 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act: 

The  Relgle  Amendment  limiting  defense 
spending  to  95%  of  fimds  budgeted,  a  cut  of 
almost  $5  billion. 

The  Aspln  compromise  setting  a  celimg 
at  the  FY  1971  level,  a  cut  of  about  $1.5 
billion. 

Too  many  frivolous  votes 
A  good  measure  of  the  importance — or 
frivolity — of  a  vote  Is  Its  closeness — the  mar- 
gin between  the  number  of  members  voting 
YEA  and  the  number  voting  NAY.  The  small- 
er the  margin,  the  more  Important  the  vote; 
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the  larger  the  margin,  the  less  Important — or 

more  frivolous— the  votes.  This  Is,  In  fact,  the 

standard  that  critics  of  record  teller  votes  use 
when  they  point  to  votes  rejecting  amend- 
ments by  lopsided  margins  as  examples  of 
frivolous  record  teller  votes. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  such  critics 
would  be  better  advised  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  roll  call  votes  rather  than  record  tell- 
ers for  these  are  far  more  frivolous  and  pomt- 
less  roll  calls  than  record  teller  votes. 

For  example,  120  or  nearly  60%  of  the  212 
roll  calls  taken  In  1971  had  a  margin  of  more 
than  200  votes  between  those  votmg  TEA  and 
those  voting  NAY.  Only  seven  or  7%  of  the 
record  teller  votes  had  margins  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

Similarly,  82  or  nearly  40%  of  the  roll  calls 
had  margins  exceeding  300  votes  while  only 
one  record  teller  vote  fell  In  this  category. 

The  average  margin  on  roll  calls  was  229 
compared  to  only  91  on  record  teller  votes 
(see  Attachment  No.  1). 

Another  Indication  of  the  Importance  or 
frivolity  of  a  vote  Is  the  number  of  members 
who  support  the  losing  side.  For  example, 
many  regard  it  as  frivolous  or  pointless  to 
require  a  record  vote  on  propositions  which 
cannot  command  the  support  (or  opposition) 
of  at  least  50  of  the  436  members  of  the 
House. 

Again,  such  critics  might  examine  roll  call 
votes  rather  than  record  tellers.  For  a  total 
of  102  roll  calls  In  1971 — nearly  half — In- 
volved votes  In  which  the  losing  side  had 
less  than  60  supporters.  Only  two  or  2% 
of  the  record  teller  votes  fell  In  this  category. 
Even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  on 
51  roll  call  votes  the  losing  side  could  not 
garner  even  10  votes.  This  Included  22  In- 
stances of  measures  approved  by  margins  of 
more  than  300  to  0.  Needless  to  say,  these 
were  no  record  tellers  In  this  category.  (See 
Attachment  No.  2.) 

Finally,  examination  of  the  record  teller 
votes  themselves  and  non-record  votes  which 
precede  them  indicates  that  they  generally 
Involve  major  substantive  issues  and  have 
sufficient  support  to  warrant  seeking  a  record 
vote.  For  example,  28  of  the  100  record  tell- 
er votes  were  preceded  by  a  division  vote 
on  which  the  losing  side  (the  side  which  re- 
quested the  record  teller  vote)  averaged  44% 
of  the  total  members  voting.  In  only  one 
instance  did  the  losing  side  get  less  than  34% 
of  the  total  vote.  The  remaining  72  record 
tellers  were  preceded  either  by  a  voice  vote 
(30)  or  no  non-record  vote  whatsoever  (42). 
Thus  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  members 
asked  for  record  tellers  when  prevloxis  votes 
had  demonstrated  they  had  absolutely  no 
chance  of  winning. 

SECTION  rv — POSSIBLE  CHANGES 

Following  are  some  possible  changes  which 
have  been  suggested  to  ease  some  of  the 
complaints  against  record  tellers: 

Use  record  tellers  for  rollcalls  and  quorum 
calls 
In  1971  the  House  spent  200  hours — more 
than  an  entire  workmg  month — taking  212 
roll  calls  (35  minutes  each)  and  152  quorum 
calls  (30  minutes  each).  This  expenditure 
of  time  could  have  been  more  than  cut  In 
half  by  using  the  record  teller  procedure 
(12  minutes)  In  lieu  of  calling  the  roll. 
The  amount  of  time  spent  taking  roll  calls 
could  have  been  reduced  from  124  to  43  hours 
while  the  amount  of  time  taking  quorum 
calls  could  have  been  cut  from  76  to  30  hours. 
The  record  teller  procedure  was  used  In  lieu 
of  roll  calls  on  five  occasions  m  1971. 

Pipe  floor  debate  into  Members  offices 
Instead    of    closed-circuit    TV,    why    not 
closed-circuit  sound?   It   would  provide  all 
of  the  advantages  of  closed-circuit  TV  with 
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none   of  the   disadvantages.   Some   Members 

have  complained  about  difficulty  adequate- 
ly Informing  themselves  on  amendments  they 

are  called  to  the  floor  to  vote  upon.  Qosed- 
clrcult  sound  would  solve  this  problem  by 
providing  a  means  for  Members  to  stay  in 
touch  with  floor  debate  while  working  in 
their  offices. 

Similarly,  committee  and  office  staff  could 
be  better  informed  on  floor  activities  and 
would  be  better  able  to  advise  Members  and 
answer  questions,  etc.  The  speakers  in  Mem- 
bers' offices  could  be  equlpi>ed  with  an  un- 
obtrusive signaUlng  device  so  tha(l  those  who 
wish  to  turn  down  the  souikd  could  be 
alerted  when  an  amendment  Is/offered,  when 
some  other  legislative  event  ocpiirs,  or  when 
the  leadership  wishes  to  make  fan  announce- 
ment. 

Provide  more  work  space  for  members  in  the 
capitol 
Some  members  complain  about  having  to 
"chase  back  and  forth"  between  the  floor  and 
their  offices  to  vote.  This  problem  could  be 
greatly  eased  if  rooms  In  the  Capitol  Itself 
were  available  for  Members  to  meet  constit- 
uents, work  with  staff,  etc.  In  more  privacy 
than  Is  afforded  by  the  Raybum  Room.  Such 
space  could  be  made  available  if  some  of  the 
Indirect  support  services  and  other  activities 
now  housed  in  the  Capitol  were  moved  else- 
where. Note:  The  Capitol  Diagrams  on  pages 
412-421  of  the  Congressional  Directory  show 
that  most  of  the  space  In  the  Capitol  Is  cur- 
rently used  to  house  activities  which  have 
no  need  to  be  in  the  aCpltol  itself:  Repair 
and  maintenance  shops,  airline  and  railroad 
ticket  offices,  storage  of  documents  and  other 
materials,  committee  staff,  etc. 

Eliminate  non-record-teller  votes  or  make  it 
possible  to  request  a  record  teller  with- 
out requesting  a  non-record  teller  first 
Under  present  rules  a  two-step  procedure 
Is  required  to  obtain  a  record  teller  vote :  The 
Member  must  first  request  a  non-record  tel- 
ler and  then   "tellers  with  clerks"    (record 
teller  vote).  The  non-record  teller  procedure 
was  used  only  two  times  In  1971  and  could 
probably  be  eliminated  altogether.  Or,  the 
rules  could  be  changed  to  permit  Members 
to  request  a  record  teller  vote  directly,  with- 
out first  requesting  a  non-record  teller  vote. 

Do  not  require  amendment  sponsors  and 
leaders  of  floor  debate  to  serve  as  tellers 
The  practice  of  assigning  the  sponsor  of 
an  amendment  and  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  serve  as  tellers  for  a  record  teller  re- 
sults In  unnecessary  delay.  These  Members 
should  be  left  free  to  answer  Members  ques- 
tions, lobby  etc.  Use  of  Members  as  tellers 
could  be  eliminated  altogether  or  other  Mem- 
bers not  directly  Involved  in  the  debate  could 
be  assigned. 

Increase  the  time  period  for  record  tellers 
Some  Members  have  complained  that  the 
12-minute  time  period  allotted  for  Members 
to  get  from  their  offices  or  elsewhere  to  the 
floor  is  Insufficient.  This  time  could  be  in- 
creased by  two  or  three  minutes  without 
serious  damage  to  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  record  teller  procedure. 

Attachment  No.  1 :  Comparison  of  Votb 
Margins  on  Roll  Call  and  Record  Teller 
Votes 

This  chart  compares  the  Yea-Nay  differ- 
ences for  Roll  Call  and  Record  Teller  votes 
taken  during  1971.  Column  No.  1  indicates 
various  categories  of  margins  between  the 
number  of  Yea  and  Nay  votes.  Column  No.  2 
indicates  the  number  of  Roll  Call  votes  where 
one  Bide  exceeded  the  other  side  by  that  mar- 
gin while  Column  No.  3  Indicates  the  number 
of  Record  Teller  votes  which  fell  in  that 
category. 
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1  i  2 

Yea-Nay  vote  margin        Roll  call  votes 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Record  teller 
votes 


„     .,  Record  teller 

Yea-Nay  vote  margin         Roll  call  votes  votes 


Over  390... 
380  to  389. 
370  to  379. 
360  to  369. 
350  to  359. 
340  to  34S. 
330  to  339. 
320  to  329. 
310  to  319. 
300  to  309. 
29010  299. 
280  to  289. 
270  to  279. 
260  to  269. 
250  to  259. 
240  to  249. 
230  to  239. 
220  to  229. 
210  to  219. 
200  to  209. 
190  to  199. 
ISO  to  189. 
170  to  179. 
160  to  169. 
150  to  159. 
140  to  149. 
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.iir 

16 
8 

8 
9 
5 
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r 

3 

0 
5 
3 
4 
7 
1 
1 
6 
1 
4 
1 
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130  to  13&. 
120  to  129. 
110  to  119. 
100  to  109. 
90  to  99 .  . 
80  to  89... 
70  to  79.  . 
60  to  69... 
50  to  59... 
40  to  49... 
30  to  39... 
20  to  29... 
10  to  19... 
0to9 


3 
2 
5 
2 
4 
5 
6 
4 
10 
12 
7 
5 
7 
7 
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votes  on  the  losing  side  In  categories  of  ten 

from  0  to  100.  Column  No.  2  shows  the  num- 
ber of  Roll  Calls  on  which  the  losing  side 
had  that  many  votes  while  Column  No.  3  in- 
dicates the  number  of  Record  Teller  votes 
In  that  category. 


Number  of  votes  on  losing  side 


Number  of      Number  of 
rollcalls   record  tellers 


Attachment  No.  2 

This  chart  compares  the  number  of  roll 
call  votes  on  which  one  side  had  less  than 
100  votes  with  the  nimiber  of  record  teller 
votes  where  the  losing  side  had  less  than  100 
votes. 

Column    No.    1    indicates   the   number   of 

ATTACHMENT  NO.  3 
RECORD  TELLER  VOTES  DURING  1971 


0 

lto9... 
10  to  19. 
20  to  29. 
30  to  39. 
40  to  49. 
50  to  59. 
60  to  69. 
70  to  79. 
80  to  89. 
90  to  99. 


22 
29 
20 
13 
U 
S 
4 
8 
7 

4 
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Total  under  100. 
Total  Under  50.  _ 


'133 
>102 


:  14 
«2 


I  62  percent. 
- 14  percent. 
'  48  percent. 
*  2  percent. 


Date,  bill  number,  and  amendment  sponsor  and  record 
teller  requester 


Amendment  or  motion 


N on record  votes 
Yea  Nay 


Record  teller  votes 


Mar.  3,  H.R  4690,  Patman Strike  issuance  of  bonds  without  regard  to  interest  ceiling. 


Mar.  18,  H.  J.  Res.  468,  Yates "..II'.'.".'."y.'Strike  out  "fiirtlierfundirigofSST 

Percent. 


Mar.  29,  S.J.  Res.  55,  Reuss,  Patman... Equitable  use  of  wage  and  price  controls 

Percent. 


Mar.  31,  H.R.  6531,  Harrington Repeal  President's  [nduction  authority 

Percent .  ' 


60 
36 


106 
64 


Mar.  31,  H.R.  6531,  Whalen Extend  PresidentVfriductionauthority  forl'year  orily". 


Apr.  1,  H.R.  6531,  Dennis Eliminate  punitive  provisions  re  conscieiitious  objectors 

rercent . 


Apr.  1,  H.R.  6531,  Eraser... Nodraft'ees  toSbutheasrAsi'aafter  Dec.li'fgyr 

Percent- 


46 
41 


66 
59 
0) 


Apr.  1  H.R.  6531,  Gibbons -II"Pr6hibiruse"of  draf'teereVcepVin  deciaVed  w^^^ 

Percent. 


Apr.  1,  H.R  6531,  Carney Extend  draft  only  18  monthrratherthi"n2VMn»V 

Percent. 


Apr.6,  H.R  5981,  Findley Motion  to' raise  and  theVeby  kill  WgaVbeetsIi'pWrtW^^^ 


Apr.7.  H.R  7016,  Hathaway .\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\'.""Add  VM,dcd,d00(or  educationaVprogram^^^ 

Percent. " 


Apr.  7,  H.R  7106,  Stokes,  Conte -  "Strike"  WhittVnprovisib'nVfor'biddingf^^ 

rercent. 


'*'*'>' rcerit'' *''"'''''''"*' ^--  RestorV$M>"od,dcditi"»b»i(ay'fundrforbi'«^^^^ 


May  12.  H.R.  8190.  Boland,  Yates ^^".""r.'yContinuefundirigyorSSt" 

Percent. 


^""V^e'rceni  "*^' ^''*' Restructure "manpowerprogramVJtVVKiiigloM^^ 


June  16  H.R  8687,  Leggett ;-^"I^'I-I■^■."."■Cu^$5l",d6d;dddin■ABM■f"u"nds.' 

Percent 

Junel6,  H.R.  8687,  Aspin Umit  authorization  to  fiwaVyear  19'7Vappro^^^^^ 


June  16,  H.R.  8687,  Pike ".-".. ".!l"".-"DeleteJ3>d,2dd,"odOfbrde"veibp^^^^^^ 

rercent. 


■"""Vereenf ■**''' ^**''''''' ----------  CuVR.ibVfunds to ViscaTy^^^^^ 

^""Vereen?' ^'' '*'^'' ----  BanfundraftefJanlV,  i972,'to  suppoVriJ^^^^^^^ 


67 
38 


111 
62 


June^l7,  H.R.  8687,  Mink,  Howard. ...  .".".'.".ir.".".".'.'.;y.y.'.;".".'.".'./.stfaighVcuto« 


^""'percerit'  ^^^'  '**'''^' CutbffYndoeliinVmilitafy  fundsVfter  JiJneV, V972,'su'byect to certain'PO'W  provisionV.' 

June  22,  H.R.  1,  Ullman,  Burieson..■.^"..^^■^".^■..".^'.^^".■;.■;.":;:;:.■;  stVike'famiiM^^^  "" 

Percent.  " 


June  23,  H.R.  9270.  Conte .".-\"---".'---."  J2d,odo  farmstibsidy  iimitation. 

Percent. 


^""Ve^rceii?  ^^^^'  "*"** ' ^'"  ''"'^''''  "'  s*'*""  channelization  projects  unless  started  before  July  1, 1971 ." 

June  23,  H.R.  V2"7d,  Michel ----.-."-."."FofbiVfood'stamprto'householdV irstri^^^^^^  .".' 

Percent «    -     .-  ...       .- 

June  24,  H.R.  9272,  Yates .---.-"-."-.--"Add  jii,6d0.d6dfoVl"L6'duer.".".'.V.V^^^^^^^^         

Percent.  " 


0) 


June  24,  H.R.  9272,  Gonzalez.  Conyers ..". .".".".".".■■.'...  Cut  J4."25d,d6d"i"n  community" "relations  serifices" " 

Percent 

June  30,  H.R.  9382.  Clawson.  Williams '.".".'.."..'."..."...  Cu"t"$3.600.00d  counseling  service  from  HUD. 

rercent. 


^"^^  Percent""'  ^'"''^ ^*''''*  '*"■""*  exempting  Eximbank  budget  from  inclusion  in  U.S.  budget. 

^"^^  Percent*'"'  *""* "^ Prevent  Eximbank  from"financin"g  exports  to  Comtnunist  countries.."..".!'.!! 


51 
42 
68 
51 
32 
44 


70 
58 
64 
49 
41 
S6 


July  15.  H.R  9388,  Skubitz,  Hosmer Cu't'outfundrf'o'r'nafionaiVudear  waste  repository  Kans! 

July27,  H.R  idd6i,Giaimo..!.!!!!!I!I!I!i:;ii:i!l!Ii:;;;:::!!:"Ad"d$82!4dd,"dd0foriocat"io"n"al^  

rercent.  


36 
54 


30 
46 


■'"'l' 27,  K^R.  10061,  Yates ^^^^".^^"""!!!^^"!^!■A"dd"j2bb;ddd,"dddfbr"he"aith""p"rii■rams"." 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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35 
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97 
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46 
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SI 
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47 

149 
42 
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44 
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182 

47 
129 

32 
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31 

98 

24 
138 

35 
158 

36 

82 

20 
147 

39 
187 

44 
214 

52 
129 

32 
172 

43 
147 

40 
127 

35 
164 

43 
112 

31 
207 

57 
162 

44 
236 

61 
169 

44 


Nay 


212 

54 
204 

49 
183 

56 
330 

84 

200 

50.2 

242 

65 
260 

68 
279 

74 
200 

54 
171 

49 
192 

S3 
205 

58 
219 

56 

195 

49.  S 

204 

43 
266 

68 
270 

69 
307 

76 
258 

65 
256 

67 
327 

80 
237 

61 
234 

56 
198 

48 
278 
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225 

57 

225 
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65 

217 

57 

249 

69 

153 

43 

206 

56 

153 

39 

214 
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ATTACHMENT  NO.  3-Continued 
RECORD  TELLER  VOTES  DURING  1971— Continued 
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Date,  bill  number,  and  amendment  sponsor  and  record 
teller  requester 


Nonrecord  votes 


Amendment  or  motion 


July  27,  H.R.  10061,  Burke,  G.  Ford Add  J64,000,000  for  child  welfare 

Percent _ 

July  28,  H.R.  9092,  Gross,  Henderson Eliminate  certain  000  employees  from  pay  raise' 

Percent. 


July  29,  H.R.  10090,  Clark,  Bow Delete  J100,000  for  Dickey-Lincoln  project  study     ..  .'     ...' 

Percent 

July  29,  H.R.  10090,  Mink Prohibit  funds  for  testing  nuclear  weapons  in  Aleutian  islVndV. 

Percent. 


July30,  H.R.  8432,  Colmer,Dingell Require  10  percent  of  Lockheed  loan  come  from  private  sourciBV-ll-l."l""l"' 

Percent- 

Aug.  4,  H.J.  Res.  833,  N.  Smith Alternate  formula  based  on  ratio  of  State  unemployment  to  U.S.  un'ernploym'ent'l 

'  Percent. 


Aug.  4,  H.J.  Res.  833,  W.  Ford Deny  funds  to  government  which  may  itself  be  an  eligible  applicant.' 

Percent 

SepL  14,  H.R.  234,  Committee,  Ichord Prohibit  detention  by  Executive  order ]!!mill' 

Percent. 


Sept.  14,  H.R.  234,  Ichord Strike  language  prohibiting  imprisonment  of  soldiers.. 

Percent 

Sept.  16,  H.R.  1746,  Erienborn Substitute  to  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act 

Percent. 


Sept.  23,  H.R.  9166,  Gross,  Morgan Cut  Peace  Corps  appropriations  by  $27,Odo,b()0''"'!""'"II""I^^"'yi 

Percent 

Sept  30,  H.R.  10351,  Cordova,  W.  Steiger Treat  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands  as  states  for  community  aetloriVpproprla-' 

tions. 

Percent 

Sept  30,  H.R.  10351,  Devine Strike  out  Legal  Services  Corp.  title \. .//""". 

Percent 

Sept  30,  H.R.  10351,  Brademas,  Perkins Add  Child  Development  Actio  poverty  bill .'.'.'.'.'."."."."."'".'.'.'.'.".' "'" 

Percent. 


Sept  30,  H.R.  10351,  Perkins Reduce  population  level  to  qualify  as  child  care  prime  sponsor. 

Percent. 

Sept  30,  H.R.  10351,  Erienborn Reduce  Income  level  allowed  for  free  child  care '." 

Percent. 


Oct  4,  H.  Res.  5%,  Udall,  Gross Motion  to  rise  and  prevent  unscheduled  action  on  Federal  employees  pay 

Percent 

Oct  12,  H.  J.  Res.  208,  Committee,  Wiggins Add  "of  any  person"  to  equal  rights  amendment 

Percent. 


Oct  12,  HJ.  Res.  208,  Committee,  Wiggins. Adds  exceptions  to  equal  rights  amendment  for  women  ..Illlirillir" 

Percent „ 

Oct  14,  H.R.  10835,  Moorhead Broaden  Consumer  (>rotection  Agency's  authority  to  representVon'sumers* 

Percent. 


Oct  14,  H.R.  10835,  Fuqua,  Waggonner Limit  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  advisory  status 

Percent 

Oct  20,  H.R.  10367,  Udall Require  comprehensive  land  planning  for  Alaska""! 

Percent. 


Oct.  28,  H.R.  7248,  Quie Revise  distribution  of  educational  opportunity  grants '....'..'..'.'. 

Percent 

Oct  28,  H.R.  7248,  Fraser,  E.  Green Alter  formula  for  distributing  educational  oppo'rtunity'graiitV to  States' 

Percent. 


Nov.  3,  H.R.  7248,  Hawkins place  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  on  Institutions. 

Percent . 

Nov.  3,  H.R.  7248,  White,  Conyers Cut  Interns  for'pollllcal'le'a'derVhrpprogr'a'm'.'.'.I"."!'.!'.! 

Percent. 


Nov.  3.  H.R.  7248,  Erienborn Strike  out  general  assistance  for  higher  educati'on'.'-'.'r.'"J.'r.' 

Percent , ,___ 

Nov.  3,  H.R.  7248,  Quie i. No  generalaid'to  colleges  If  Court  bans  aid  to  church  schools.' 

Percent. 


Nov.  3,H.R.  7248,  Sebelius Strike  provision  that  Uniformed  Services  University  be  within  25  miles  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 
Percent ^ __ 

Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  Erienborn Exempt  undergraduate  admissions  from  sex  discrimination  p'rohlbitionJ.T'r.r' 

Percent. 


Nov.  4.  H.R.  7248,  Matsunaga,  Goodling Extend  benefits  of  land-grant  colleges  of  Virgin' Islan'd's'aiidGuam' 

Percent. 


Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  Brademas,  Ashbrook Restore  title  establishing  NationarinsfituteofEdiication'. 

Percent. 


Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  Gross,  Pucinski Delete  authorization  for  ethnic  heritage  studies. 

Percent. 


Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  Pickle Weakefsu'bVtlVuteVou'th  campVafety 'p'rVgrain  ir.'.I'.r.'.'.".".".".!". 

Percent ..  _      

Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  Broomfield,  Ryan Postpone  district  court  orders  to  bus  until  Suprerne  Court  riiles 

Percent. 


Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  Ashbrook Prohibit  funds  to  be  used' for  bu'siiig.".'.'.'.".'.'.'."'.".'.".'.".'.'.'.'.'.' 

Percent 

Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  E.  Green,  Burton Forbid  HEW  to  force  States  to  spend  funds  where  FedVraiGovernrnen't  cannot 

Percent.  ^ 


Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248.  Esch,  Thompson,  N.J Allow  busing  funds  to  schools  desegregating  by  court  order 

Percent 

Nov.  4,  H.R,  7248,  Pucinski.  Mink ""y.'.'.'Add  Emergericy  SchooTwd  Act'.";^".""^■!I;^^■;;;^'"■' 

Percent. 


Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  W.  Ford Substitute  EmergencySchoofAid'Act. 

Percent. 

Nov.  9,  H.R.  10729,  Dow 'RetaineMenti'al  use  requirement.' ..." 

Percent. 


Nov.  9,  H.R.  10729,  Eckhardt Forbid  recovery  of  funds  for  pesticide  removed  froiffliiiarketr. 

Percent. 


Nov.  9,  H.R.  10729,  Dow Liberalize  judicial  review  requirements. 

Percent. 


Nov.  10,  H.R.  9212,  Byrnes,  Erienborn Cut  disability "p'aym'e'n't't'o 'black  lu'n'g'mi'ne'rsi 

Percent. 


Nov.  10,  H.R.  9212,  Erienborn I...'strike'out  2- ye'ar'exfe'nsioVf'or'stat'e'be'n'e'li't'compl'iai^^^^ 

Percent. 


Nov.  10,  H.J.  Res.  946,  Seiberling Halfall  funding  for 'Defense  D'epartment  after' Nov.  I'S^^^ 

Percent. 


Nov.  11,  H.R.  11341,  Gross I."  Reduce  Federal  pay'nierirto  the  OistridorColii'mbiab^^^ 

Percent.  j  »    .      .      - 


Nov.  11,  H.R.  11341,  Scherte ReduceFe'd'e'rarpVymehrto'the "District  brCol'u"mBia'b'y"$2'5',6M,"d^^^^ 

Percent. 


Nov.  U,  H.R.  11341,  Jacobs Extend  minimu'mwag'e  to  the  Distrfet  ofColiiinbi'a'frM^^^ 

Percent. 


Nov.  16.  H.R.  11731,  8ingham_ "Delete $80'l,6bb',dd6"for'pr'oeti'rem"ent  of  F-'l4'. 

Percent. 


Nov.  17,  H.R.  11731.  Yates Limit  funding  for  additional  active  duty  personnel. 

Percent 


Yea 


Nay 


Record  teller  votes 
Nay 
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53 
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55 
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49 
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51 
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37 
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39 
64 

34 


148 
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47 
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51 
(') 


(') 


114 
53 


28 
47 
61 

45 
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52 
« 
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51 


(') 


43 
66 


50 
49 
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51 
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63 
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130 
61 
125 
66 
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147 

39 
198 
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108 

28 
175 

48 
172 

43 
171 

45 
290 

72 
124 

31 
200 

51 
113 

33 
202 

7 

152 

42 
203 

53 
226 

59 
187 

49 
175 

47 
104 

29 

S7 

25 
160 

42 
149 

38 
177 

45 
117 

31 
108 

33 
210 

54 
229 

61 

84 

21 
119 

31 
148 

41 
194 

51 
219 
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210 
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200 

56 
184 

53 
235 
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233 

61 
231 

65 
146 

40 
211 

57 
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25 
152 

41 
168 
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41 
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23 
119 
36 
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47 


201 

52 
233 

61 
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48 
282 
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52 
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219 

55 
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28 
272 
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194 

49 
233 

67 
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43 
210 

58 
181 

47 
158 

41 

198 

53 
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265 
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218 

58 
240 
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216 

55 
257 

69 
220 

67 
181 

46 
149 

39 
310 

79 
264 

69 
215 

59 

189 
49 

158 
41 

153 
42 

159 
44 

166 
47 

125 
35 

124 
39 

126 

35 
216 
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159 

43 
269 

75 
222 

59 
204 

55 
209 

56 
224 

59 
246 

65 
356 

97 
263 

77 
210 

64 
179 

56 
311 

80 
210 
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Date,  bill  number,  and  amendment  sponsor  and  record 
teller  requester 


Amendment  or  motion 


Nonrecord  votes 
Nay 


Record  teller  votes 


Yea 


Yea 


Nay 


Nov.  17,  H.R.  11731,  Boiand June  1, 1972,  Vietnam  withdrawal  deadline  depending  on  POW  release. 

Percent , 

Nov.  17,  H.R.  11731,  Riegle Limit  net  expenditures  to  95  percent  of  funds  budgeted 

Percent. 


(') 


Nov.  17,  H.R.  11731,  Aspin Limit  total  appropriations  to  1971  level 1... 

Percent 

Nov.  29,  H.R.  11060,  Pickle,  Stanton Permit  broadcasters  to  charge  comparable  rates  in  lieu  of  lowest  charge. 

Percent 

Nov.  29,  H.R.  11060,  Springer Eliminateratesectionfor  TV  and  newspapers 

Percent 

Nov.  29,  H.R.  11060,  Frey Strike  out  equal  time  provision 

Percent. 


74 


52 
41 


Nov.  30,  H.R.  11060,  0.  Hansen,  Crane Prevent  unions  from  using  dues  for  political  activities ^ 

Percent.. 

Nov.  30,  H.R.  11060,  Danielson,  C.  Brown .' Strike  requirement  that  candidates  file  statement  with  District  Court. 

Percent. 


Dec  2,  H.R.  11932,  Glaimo Add  J72,500,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia  share  of  Metro  funds. 

Percent 

Dec  2,  H.R.  11932,  Scherte,G.  Ford Halt  Metro  funding  pending  environmental  compliance 

Percent. 


(') 

'69' 
55 


45 

o 
■<•)" 


Dec  8,  H.R.  12067,  Fraser Add  $50,000,000  for  U.N.  development  program. 

Percent 

Dec  8,  H.R.  1163,  R.  Price.. Provide  storage  of  grain  In  producers'  facilities.. 

Percent 

Dec.  8,  H.R.  1163,  Quie Exclude  25-percent  loan  Increase  on  wheat 

Percent. 


(') 


44 

42 


62 
58 


Dec.  8,  H.R.  1163,  R.  Price Offer  reserve  commodities  for  sale  at  100-percent  parity. 

Percent 

Dec.  8,  H.R.  1163,  Jacobs,  Conte Store  grain  In  homes  of  hungry  Americans 

Percent. 


Dec.  10,  H.R.  11309,  Stephens,  Patman Restrict  retroactive  pay 

Percent 

Dec.  10,  H.R.  11309,  Badillo Require  Price  Commission  disclosure  of  information 

Percent 

Dec.  10,  H.R.  11309,  Landgrebe,  Hanley Require  Presidential  review  of  pension  plansqualifylngfor  special  tax  treatment.. 

Percent 


83 
39 

53 
28 


130 
61 

134 
72 


(>) 


0) 


163 
41 
74 
19 

114 
30 

219 
59 

145 

tS 

26 
233 

65 
230 

60 
196 

52 
163 

44 
119 

31 
147 

41 
128 

37 
145 

40 

21 

6 

209 

58 

73 

21 
170 

48 


238 

59 
307 

81 
278 

70 
ISO 

41 
219 

58 
277 

74 
147 

35 
154 

40 
183 

48 
205 

56 
268 

69 
179 

59 
222 

63 
201 

60 
270 

94 
151 

42 
275 

79 
184 

52 


RECORD  TELLER  VOTES  IN  HOUSE  IN  LIEU  OF  ROLLCALL  VOTES 


Nov.  4,  H.R.  7248,  Erienborn,  Green. 


Percent 

Nov.  10,  H.  Res.  696,  Fraser. 

Percent 

Dec  2,  H.R.  11932 

Percent 

Dec.  6,  S.J.  Res,  176 

Percent 

Dec.  6,  H.R.  10420 

Percent.. 


Vote  in  House  on  Erienborn  sex  discrimination  amendment  approved  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 


186 


181 


Motion  to  strike  Rhodesian  chrome  provision  from  conference  report.. 
Final  passage  of  supplemental  appropriations  bill 


(') 


Final  passage,  mortgage  interest  rates  bill  Oi  vote  required) 

Final  passage  Marine  Mammal  Commission  bill  (^  vote  required).. 


51 

49 

252 

101 

71 

29 

269 

20 

93 

7 

357 

4 

99 

1 

199 

ISO 

57 

43 
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SECRETARY  BXJTZ  TESTIFIES  CON- 
CERNING THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK 
STRIKE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, testified  this  afternoon  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  tmd 
Labor.  Mr.  Butz'  remarks  concerned  the 
resumption  of  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
and  the  tremendous  impact  this  work 
stoppage  is  having  on  the  American 
farmers.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  introduced  legislation  that 
would  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
emergency  transportation  strikes.  My 
bill,  which  will  be  reintroduced  tomorrow 
with  cosponsors,  would  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
In  separate  titles  and  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  permanent  mechanisms  for 
dealing  with  these  disputes.  I  would  like 
to  bring  Mr.  Butz'  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  for  It  certainly 
points  out  the  tremendous  need  for  legis- 
lation In  this  area: 


Dock  Strikes  and  American  Agriculture 
(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Subcommittee  and  to 
discuss  with  you  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
urgency.  The  West  Coast  dock  strike  Is  of  th^ 
most  serious  concern  to  all  of  us  having 
sponslbilltles  In  agriculture.  It  Is  of  the  ^ep- 
est  Interest  to  every  American  farmer/ 

As  a  result  of  the  various  dock  sirlkes  In 
1971— the  West  Coast,  the  EasLAnd  Gulf 
ports,  and  the  Port  of  Chlcago-vihe  farmer's 
exports  have  been  reduced  bjr  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  bfflow  comparable 
periods  In  the  preceding  y^r.  That  Is  a  sim- 
ple total  of  the  reduoed/^xports  for  the  af- 
fected ports  during  the  strike  periods. 

The  situation  wouLS  have  been  still  worse — 
much  worse — except  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Injunctions  that  the  President  was  able  to 
obtain  at  all  ports  at  different  times.  As  of 
now,  however,  the  80-day  injunction  ob- 
tained for  the  West  Coast  has  expired.  This 
leaves  the  President  without  recourse  either 
In  the  courts  or  In  Executive  action,  and  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  asked  for  special 
legislation,  H.J.R.  1025,  to  end  the  West 
Coast  strike  and  submit  the  dispute  to 
arbitration. 

I  might  remind  the  Subcommltee  that  the 
President,  almost  two  years  ago,  requested 
legislation  to  deal  with  transportation 
strikes — the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 
Act.  As  recently  as  last  December  16,  he  again 
asked  for  action  on  that  blU.  Now,  since  no 
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legislation  has  been  forthcoming,  he  has 
asked  for.^mergency  legislation  to  deal  with 
a  specl^strike. 

strike  is  an  emergency  for  agriculture. 
Htaforlcally,  exports  make  up  a  major  part 
the  farmer's  market.  In  recent  years,  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  farmere 
and  their  leaders  to  expand  this  outlet — so 
that  our  agriculture  and  our  Nation  may 
benefit  from  our  farmers'  tremendous  pro- 
ductive ability.  Now,  this  market — and  these 
gains — are  being  cast  away  by  a  small  group 
of  men  who  care  nothing  for  farmers — in 
a  dispute  where  farmers  are  not  a  party  and 
have  no  voice. 

This  is  the  way  It  looks  to  me  as  a  partisan 
of  the  American  farmer.  And  this  is  the  way 
It  looks  to  the  farmer,  who  has  plenty  of 
problems  of  his  own  without  being  victim- 
ized in  someone  else's  argument.  He  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  look  to  his  Government  for 
fair  treatment  in  this  matter,  and  I  agree 
with  him. 

Unless  there  \s  action  by  the  Congress  at 
this  time,  our  agriculture  is  going  to  be  hurt 
In  the  pocketbook  every  day  that  the  strike 
continues.  Moreover,  the  American  farmer  Is 
going  to  be  damaged  further  In  terms  of  his 
future  as  an  exporter — his  reputation  as  a 
world  supplier. 

This  Is  all  very,  very  serious  to  an  agricul- 
ture which  has  been  exporting  the  product  of 
one  cropland  acre  out  of  every  four.  It  Is 
even  more  Important  to  those  farmers — soy- 
beans and  wheat,  for  example — who  have 
been  exporting  one  bushel  out  of  every  two 
that  they  produce.  The  export  market  Is 
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essential  to  the  continuation  of  agriculture 
on  the  scale  that  we  know  It  In  this  country. 
Let's  make  no  mistake  about  that. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  export  market, 
our  agriculture  must  have  a  fair  chance  to 
compete.  With  work  stoppages  In  all  our 
deep-water  ports,  as  occurred  In  1971,  our 
ability  to  compete  Is  severely  restricted.  One 
of  the  United  States'  major  advantages  In 
foreign  trade  Is  Its  traditional  reliability  as 
an  oversetis  supplier  every  month  of  the  year. 

Not  only  did  last  year's  dock  strikes 
Jeopardize  that  reputation,  but  their  effect 
continues  into  the  current  year  as  our  com- 
petitors continue  to  fill  contracts  that  were 
negotiated  during  those  strikes.  No  wonder 
farmers  are  concerned  by  a  renewal  of  the 
work  stoppages  at  West  Coast  ports.  No 
wonder  they  are  looking  to  Washington  for 
relief  from  this  strike. 

WEST  COAST 

Tlie  short  run  Impact  of  the  dock  strikes 
last  summer  and  fall  on  agricultural  exports 
is  now  apparent.  The  100-day  West  Coast 
dock  strike  which  began  July  1,  1971  and  was 
Interrupted  October  9  by  a  Taft-Hartley  In- 
junction reduced  agricultural  exports  from 
the  West  Coast  during  the  June-September 
period  from  $288  million  a  year  earlier  to  $73 
million  In  1971. 

Moreover,  this  coincided  with  the  harvest 
of  one  of  the  largest  wheat  crops  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Paciflc  Northwest.  At  the  peak  of 
harvest  over  30  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
on  the  ground  due  to  a  lack  of  transportation 
caused  by  the  dock  tleup.  Some  of  this  wheat 
suffered  quality  deterioration. 

The  100-day  strike  and  the  threat  of  a  con- 
tinuation have  created  uncertainty  in  the 
wheat  market.  Based  on  purchases  by  the 
Japanese  Pood  Agency,  the  U.S.  farmers 
share  of  this  market  for  the  March-December 
period  fell  from  55  percent  to  40  percent.  U.S. 
losses  of  sales  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  25 
million  bushels  valued  at  $40  million,  and 
this  loss  continues  to  build.  On  January  19, 
the  day  after  the  West  Coast  dock  strike 
resumed,  the  Japanese  purchased  8.7  mUUon 
bushels  of  wheat  for  March-April  delivery; 
yet  only  1.6  million  bushels  were  purchased 
from  the  United  States. 

Other  Par  Eastern  countries  are  looking  to 
other  sources  of  supply.  A  Korean  tender  for 
110,000  tons  of  barley  ofT  the  West  Coast  was 
recently  cancelled  due  to  the  strike,  and  this 
barley  has  been  purchased  from  Australia. 

Korean  Imports  of  U.S.  wheat  In  July- 
December  1971  were  only  17  million  bushels, 
compared  with  28  million  bushels  in  the  same 
months  the  preceding  year.  The  most  affected 
varieties  were  hard  red  winter  and  soft  white. 
The  Koreans  have  purchased  their  needs  from 
Australia. 

Taiwan's  imports  of  U.S.  wheat  In  July- 
December  1971  were  only  5.0  million  bushels, 
compared  with  12.4  million  bushels  the  year 
before — a  decline  of  almost  60  percent.  In 
western  soft  wheat  alone,  the  decline  In  U.S. 
sales  to  Taiwan  was  from  5.4  million  bushels 
In  July-December  1970  to  only  1.6  million 
bushels  the  same  months  of  1971. 

Thus  wheat  exports  were  the  largest  cas- 
ualty of  the  100-day  strike,  although  other 
commodities  were  affected  too.  particularly 
frvilts,  vegetables,  rice,  cotton,  and  livestock 
products.  Even  those  commodities  that  suc- 
ceeded In  reaching  foreign  markets  did  not 
represent  a  total  plus. 

Of  those  commodities  which  did  move 
about  one-half  were  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  other  non-bulk  commodities.  Lemons 
were  flown  to  Japan,  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  moved  overland  to  Gulf  and  Ca- 
nadian ports.  Some  Oregon  seed  producers 
were  forced  to  ship  overland  to  New  York 
City  to  Insure  that  their  contracts  would  be 
met  with  foreign  buyers. 

The  results  of  these  costly  diversions  were 
less  than  encouraging.  For  example,  two  ship- 
ments of  raisins  and  one  shipment  of  prunes 
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arrived  In  the  United  Kingdom  contaminated 
by  insects.  The  shipments  have  been  Investi- 
gated and  the  infestation  was  found  to  be 
directly  attributable  to  the  required  diver- 
sionary hauls. 

There  Is  normally  a  constant  flow  of  tallow 
from  renderers  to  markets.  The  West  Coast 
dock  strike  rapidly  backed  up  exports  and 
filled  the  limited  storage  available.  Some  tal- 
low Is  being  diverted  to  Canadian  ports  and 
some  to  the  Midwest,  at  an  increased  market- 
ing cost  of  over  one  cent  per  pound. 

However,  for  most  products  the  cost  In- 
volved In  diversion  was  too  high,  and  con- 
sequently there  were  significant  losses.  In 
CaUfomla  ten  alfalfa  meal  dehydration 
plants  were  forced  to  close  during  the  West 
Coast  strike.  Since  exports  usually  account 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  California  output, 
the  domestic  market  was  quickly  flooded  with 
alfalfa  that  would  normally  be  dehydrated 
for  exporting.  Furthermore,  alfalfa  cubes  and 
pellets  destined  for  export  and  held  by  the 
strike  were  exposed  to  the  sun  which  reduced 
carotene  content  to  no  more  than  that  of 
ordinary  hay.  As  a  result  their  value  dropped 
to  $30  per  ton  compared  to  the  pre-strlka 
price  of  $50  per  ton. 

The  West  Coast  strike  has  had  a  serious 
impact  on  prices  for  acala  col^ton.  This  is  a 
specialty  cotton  grown  in  the  far  West  which 
normally  sells  for  a  premium  of  4  cents  per 
pound  above  regtUar  cottons.  Substantial 
quantities  of  acala  cotton  are  exported,  and 
the  export  market  is  /lecessary  to  maintain 
the  price  differential.  During  the  strike  and 
with  the  threat  of  a  new  strike,  acala  cotton 
lost  its  normal  premium  price  and  is  now 
selling  below  the  levels  of  other  cottons 
which  do  not  have  acala's  unique  qualities. 

The  strike  Is  also  a  serious  problem  to  the 
American  forest  Industry,  which  is  a  concern 
of  my  Department.  The  Industry  estimates 
that  every  day  of  a  dock  strike  on  the  Weet 
Coast  means  the  loss  of  $1  million  in  wood 
product  exports.  Further  disruption  of  lum- 
ber experts,  as  well  as  imports,  might  well 
have  serious  repercussions  upon  home-buUd- 
ing  programs  in  1972.  Transportation  prob- 
lems In  1968-69  contributed  to  record  high 
prices  for  forest  products  and  a  serious  upset 
to  the  homebulldlng  industry.  The  present 
situation  is  very  similar. 

CHICAGO 

The  problems  which  arose  on  the  West 
Coast  last  summer  were  repeated  on  the  Gulf 
Coast,  the  East  Coast  and  in  Chicago  on  the 
Great  Lakes  last  fall. 

The  Chicago  strike  of  9  elevators  out  of  a 
total  11  in  that  port  began  September  1,  1971. 
These  elevators  were  open  from  October  9 
to  November  11  under  a  temporary  Taft- 
Hartley  injunction.  They  have  l>een  closed 
since  that  time,  and  this  will  again  be  an 
acute  problem  once  warm  weather  reopens 
the  Great  Lakes  shipping  route.  Export  ca- 
pacity of  the  9  closed  elevators  was  estimated 
for  September-December  at  35  million 
bushels  of  corn  an*  soybeans.  The  closing  of 
this  vital  port  during  the  height  of  harvest 
of  a  record  com  and  soybean  crop  was  deeply 
felt  in  the  corn  belt.  Cash  farm  prices  for 
corn  and  soybeans  were  discounted  well  be- 
low the  norm.al  differential  between  the  near 
term  Chicago  futures  quotation  and  cash 
country  prices  In  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

EAST    AND    OTTLP    COAST 

The  East  and  Gulf  Coast  strike  started  No- 
vember 1 ,  1971  and  ended  November  27  when 
Taft-Hartley  Injunctions  were  issued.  These 
injunctions  expire  on  February  14,  1972.  An 
evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  this  strike  Is 
difficult  because  some  ports  were  op>en  dur- 
ing part  of  the  October-November  period.  As 
an  example,  the  West  Gulf  Ports  which  are 
important  outlets  for  wheat,  sorghum,  rice, 
and  cotton,  continued  to  work  until  Novem- 
ber 15.  New  Orleans,  the  major  export  point 
for  soybeans  and  com  was  opened  from  Oc- 
tober 26   through   November   15  due  to  an 
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NLRB  action.  Mobile,  Beaumont,  and  Balti- 
more were  open  for  shorter  periods.  Phila- 
delphia was  open  from  October  26  to  No- 
vember 16  under  a  separate  type  of  court 
action. 

The  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  normally  ac- 
count for  about  two-thirds  of  our  total  agrl- 
cultiural  exports.  During  the  October-No- 
vember period  in  1970  these  ports  exported 
$917  million  of  agricultural  products  com- 
pared to  $400  million  during  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1971. 

The  strike  impact  was  especially  severe 
In  October  on  exports  of  soybeans  and  corn 
from  Gulf  ix>rts.  Com  exports  were  down 
from  $67  million  to  $9  million  and  soybeans 
were  down  from  $95  million  to  about  $16^. 
million.  By  the  time  the  Taft-Hartley  in- 
JuiLction  had  been  issued  on  the  East  and 
Gulf  Coasts,  25  ocean-going  vessels  were  idle 
at  Gulf  ports,  the  port  elevators  were  filled, 
and  an  estimated  50  million  bushels  of  corn 
and  soybeans  were  backed  up  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley  in  barges  and  railroad  cars. 

Some  of  the  soybean  crushing  mills  along 
the  Mississippi  were  forced  to  close  tempo- 
rarily while  others  operated  at  sharply  re- 
duced capacity.  During  this  period  tallow 
stocks  on  the  East  Coast  increased  and  over 
100  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  stalled  at 
dcckslde. 

THE  COST  TO  ACKICULTURE 

In  total,  the  dock  strikes  on  the  East,  Gulf, 
and  West  Coasts  reduced  U.S.  farm  exports 
during  the  shutdowns  by  over  $700  million 
from  year  earlier  levels.  Diversionary  move- 
ments to  open  ports  during  the  strike,  antic- 
ipatory shipments  off  the  East  and  Gulf 
Coasts  before  the  strike,  and  heavier  than 
normal  shipments  following  the  strike  will 
assist  in  reducing  the  losses.  However,  some 
losses  are  permanent,  and  the  impact  of 
these  strikes  will  be  felt  In  lost  future  sales. 

The  strike  impact  is  not  limited  to  lost 
export  sales.  It  Is  felt  in  the  form  of  reduced 
farm  prices.  Increased  marketing  costs,  and 
spoiled  crops.  This  is  especially  true  for  those 
products  for  which  the  export  market  is  sub- 
stantial. We  export  over  one-half  of  our  rice, 
wheat,  and  soybean  production;  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  cattle  hides;  over  one-third  of 
the  tallow,  tobacco  and  cotton  produced;  and 
one-fifth  of  total  feedgraln  sales  by  US. 
farmers. 

For  example,  if  past  performance  Is  a  guide, 
we  expect  that  at  the  height  of  the  strike 
during  October  and  November,  our  farmers 
sold  over  800  million  bushels  of  corn  and 
over  500  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  The 
price  discounts  received  by  farmers  during 
this  period  were  a  direct  result  of  the  reduced 
foreign  demand  for  these  commodities  caused 
by  the  dock  strikes. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  this  fiscal  year 
could  very  well  be  down  $400-$500  million 
below  last  year.  Part  of  this  decline  Is  due  to 
lower  unit  values  for  some  of  our  commodi- 
ties but  American  agtriculture  is  not  getting 
the  voliune  gains  that  could  come  from  these 
lower  prices.  Without  work  stoppages  Canada 
is  experiencing  a  record  year  for  barley  ex- 
p>orts.  Some  of  our  key  customers  are  turning 
to  Canada  and  Australia  for  more  of  their 
wheat  supplies.  The  Russians  were  forced 
to  purchase  part  of  their  corn  requirements 
from  Argentina  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  our  port  situation.  Foreign  customers  are 
telling  American  agriculture  that  they  are 
shifting  their  purchases  elsewhere  where 
they  can  get  assured  delivery.  That  Is  the 
real  tragedy  of  these  work  stoppages — the 
loss  of  future  sales  to  our  competitors  not 
only  for  this  year  but  for  years  to  come. 

It  Is  of  utmost  importance  that  these  dock 
work  stoppages  be  ended  promptly,  and  that 
provision  be  made  to  prevent  future  tie-ups 
In  our  transportation  system.  Not  to  do  this, 
promptly,  will  be  to  subject  American 
fai^ners  to  an  erosion  of  Income  which  they 
cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  endure. 
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They  are  growing  weary  of  being  bloodied, 
as  innocent  bystanders,  by  someone  else's 
fight.  They  are  Justifiably  incensed  and  frus- 
trated at  not  being  able  to  move  to  market 
at  harvest  time  the  product  of  a  whole  year's 
labor,  because  of  unresolved  arguments 
among  small  groups  of  people  in  transporta- 
tion. Our  farmers  want  protection  from  this 
kind  of  restrictive  action — and  they  want  It 
nowl 

PACIFIC  COAST  EXPORTS-JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1970 
AND  1971 


In  million  dollars 

Percent 

Commodity 

1970 

1971 

1971  of 
1970 

Grain  and  fsed 

141.8 

88.7 

25.7 

8.8 

12.3 

0 

17.4 

7.0 

2.8 

32.4 

10.9 

12.0 

69.3 

U.O 

2.7 

3.3 

36.7 

13.0 

5.3 

13.8 

1.4 

5.6 
.7 

7.4 
0  . 

2.5 

1.5 

1.1 
13.7 

4.3 

5.3 
30.9 

8.5 
.3 

1.1 
14.8 

6.2 

2.1 

10.0 

Wheat  and  flour 

Rice 

Prepared  feed/alfalfa  meal. 
Fats  and  oils 

2.0 
22.0 

8.0 
60.0 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Dairy 

Poultry 

Livestock  and  meat     .      ... 

14.6 

21.0 
39.0 
42.0 

Tallow  and  greases 

Hides  and  skins 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Citrus  fruits 

39.0 
44.0 
45.0 
77.0 

Fruit  cocktail 

,     11.0 

Fruit  juices 

Other  fruits  and  nuts 

VeteUbles 

Sugar  and  tropical  products. . 

33.0 
39.0 
48.0 
40.0 

Total,  all  agricultural 
commodities 

288.3 

73.0 

25.3 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOXnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior is  considering  a  proposal  which 
would  permit  coastal  States  to  share  in 
the  revenues  of  mineral  production  on 
the  submerged  lands  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

A  similar  arrangement  now  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  Federal  lands  ly- 
ing within  their  borders.  Under  present 
law,  a  State  is  entitled  to  37.5  percent  of 
the  revenues  of  mineral  production  on 
lands  lying  within  its  borders  to  help  pay 
the  ancillary  costs  of  providing  educa- 
tion, health  care,  building  roads,  and 
other  public  services.  A  similar  formula 
should  be  applied  for  States  now  provid- 
ing services  essential  for  offshore  pro- 
duction. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  effective 
voices  for  this  proposal  were  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Ficayime  and  its  distin- 
guished executive  editor,  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  is  giving  this  proposal 
the  serious  consideration  it  merits. 

I  am  inserting  a  recent  editorial  and 
article  from  the  New  Orleans  Times  Pic- 
ajrune  and  calling  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Should  Be  Major  Breakthrough 

Dispatches  from  Washington  Wednesday 
reported  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
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Is  giving  serious  consideration  to  proposed 
sharing  with  coastal  states  of  revenues  pro- 
duced from  submerged  federal  lands  oS  those 
states. 

That  Is  most  welcome  news. 

Louisiana  and  other  coastal  states,  we  have 
urged  repeatedly,  should  share  in  revenues 
received  by  the  federal  government  from 
minerals  production  in  adjacent  waters.  Such 
revenue  sharing  is  earned  and  deserved. 

The  federal  government  could  not  realize 
this  Income  from  its  lands  off  coastal  states 
unless  those  states  performed  governmental 
services  essential  to  men  and  women  who 
work  in  offshore  drilling  and  producing  op- 
erations and  to  members  of  their  families. 

According  to  figures  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  minerals  production  placed  in  the  fed- 
eral treasury  in  fiscal  year  1970  more  than 
$1,272  bUlion.  By  far  the  greatest  contributor 
to  this  tremendous  fund  was  federal  land  off 
Louisiana's  coast. 

During  1970  Louisiana  provided  education, 
health,  police,  recreation,  library  and  other 
services  to  67,644  persons  employed  to  make 
offshore  fields  productive  and  to  members  of 
their  families.  The  cost  to  the  state  and  its 
subdivisions  of  providing  these  essential  serv- 
ices is  estimated  conservatively  at  $79,718,702. 

In  addition,  the  state  and  its  subdivisions 
have  made  capital  expenditures  to  provide 
highways,  marinas  and  other  facilities  with- 
out which  the  offshore  oil  fields  could  not  be 
worked.  These  public  works  have  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars.  As  an  example,  Plaque- 
mines Parish  built  a  foiu--lane  highway  from 
Belle  Chasse  to  Venice,  at  the  head  of  the 
passes,  whose  major  use  is  in  transport  of 
men  and  supplies  needed  In  the  offshore 
work.  That  construction  alone  cost  $48,024,- 
008. 

While  interior  states  receive  a  substantial 
share  of  revenues  produced  by  Inshore  fed- 
eral lands.  Congress  has  made  no  provision 
for  sharing  with  coastal  states  of  revenues 
produced  from  federal  offshore  lands. 

To  us,  this  Is  a  serious  injustice.  It  is  an 
inequity  which  can  be  ended  by  prompt  and 
simple  action  by  the  Congress.  Let  federal 
law  provide  for  sharing  of  revenue  produced 
by  offshore  federal  lands  in  the  same  manner 
that  revenue  produced  by  inshore  federal 
lands  is  shared  with  states  like  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Alaska  and  other  states  where 
large  areas  still  are  held  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  is  quoted  by  The  Washington  Star 
as  saying  that  he  is  "exploring  the  idea  of 
giving  coastal  states  a  piece  of  the  action  on 
offshore  oil." 

It's  a  capital  idea.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  one 
that  we  urge  the  national  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  put  in  effect. 

Interior  Secretary  Studying  Sharing  op 

Minerals  Revenue 

(By  Edgar  A.  Poe) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration, 
already  on  record  in  favor  of  tax-revenue 
sharing  with  state  and  local  governments, 
appears  to  be  moving  closer  to  a  proposal  that 
would  cut  the  states  In  on  yields  from  off- 
shore oU,  gas  and  other  minerals. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has 
under  advisement  a  plan  that  would  permit 
states  with  offshore  wells  to  share  In  the 
revenues  from  this  production. 

A  spokesman  for  the  cabinet  officer  said 
Wednesday  that  the  question  of  offshore 
sharing  by  the  states  actually  came  up  dur- 
ing a  closed  conference  with  governors  and 
official  representatives  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  here  on  Jan.  11.  It  was  not  brought 
out  at  the  subsequent  open  press  conference. 

Secretary  Morton  has  not  yet  discussed  a 
formula  to  be  applied  If  and  when  such  a 
proposal  is  approved  by  the  administration,  a 
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spokesman  said.  He  said  the  secretary  realizes 
that  off-shore  production  would  be  limited 
without  services  now  provided  free  by  the 
adjoining  states.  These  Include  roads,  schools, 
libraries,  hospitals,  police  protection,  and 
services  of  the  courts,  among  other  things. 
Ironically,  if  the  production  was  onshore 
on  federal  lands,  the  states  automatically 
would  receive  37"^  per  cent  of  the  yields  un- 
der present  law.  This  Includes  yields  from 
oil,  gss  and  timber. 

NO  enthusiasm 

At  the  conference  vrtth  state  officials  here 
earlier  this  month,  neither  Gov.  Francis  Sar- 
gent of  Massachusetts,  nor  Oov.  Marvin  Man- 
dell  of  Maryland,  the  only  two  governors  in 
attendance,  expressed  any  enthusiasm  for  a 
proposal  by  Secretary  Morton  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  conducting  lease  sales  on  the 
outer  continental  shelf  lands  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  One  reason,  of  course.  Is  the  dis- 
pute of  how  far  state  submerged  lands  extend 
seaward.  Some  of  the  New  England  states, 
including  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  claim 
ownership  of  lOO-seaward  miles. 

Under  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi  and  Alabama  can  lease 
three  miles  from  their  coasts,  while  Texas 
and  Florida  may  lease  up  to  three  leagues  or 
about  IOY2  miles.  Some  critics  of  this  unique 
decision  of  1960  accused  the  High  Court  of 
legislating.  With  numerous  nearby  Islands 
along  the  Gulf,  the  disputed  question  is 
where  do  you  start  measuring  from  the  coast 
of  a  particular  state. 

Louisiana,  with  tremendous  offshore  pro- 
duction, currently  would  stand  to  share  more 
In  offshore  yields  than  any  state  because 
offshore  production  of  oU  and  gas  from  the 
federal  leases  is  far  greater  than  any  other 
offshore  area. 

The  Washington  Star  Wednesday,  In  a 
story  asserting  that  Secretary  Morton  is 
considering  a  proposal  to  share  offshore  oil 
revenues  with  states,  quoted  an  unnamed 
oil  Industry  spokesman  as  saying  he  knows 
about  the  Morton  plan.  The  Industry  spokes- 
man went  on  to  say  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posal could  provide  the  basis  for  an  out-of- 
court  settlement  of  the  many-years-old 
boundary  dispute  with  various  coastEil  states. 

"He  also  said  he  believes  the  oil  money 
sharing  would  allow  the  federal  government 
to  follow  President  Nixon's  order  to  accel- 
erate drilling  at  sea,"  the  newspaper  said. 

The  story  said  that  "sharing  of  profits  from 
offshore  oil  could  give  states,  now  reluctant 
to  start  drUllng  in  new  areas,  such  as  along 
the  East  Coast,  an  Incentive  to  change  their 
minds." 

BIDS  RETURNED 

The  Interior  Department  recently  re- 
turned more  than  250  sealed  bids  filed  in 
December  for  lease  on  federal  lands  off  Lou- 
isiana. There  has  been  speculation  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  sealed  bids  on  the  78  tracts, 
totaling  some  366.000  acres,  possibly 
amounted  to  nearly  $2  billion  merely  for  the 
privilege  of  drilling.  Any  production  from 
these  lands,  of  course,  would  be  shared  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  bids  were  returned  several  days  ago 
after  a  federal  Judge  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia more  than  1,000  miles  away  refused 
to  dissolve  an  Injunction  he  Issued  because 
a  New  York-based  environmental  organiza- 
tion contended  that  the  Department  of  In- 
terior had  faUed  to  con^jly  with  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  National  EnvironmentcU  Policy 
Act. 

If  and  when  the  injunction  is  dissolved 
and  the  lease  sale  conducted  it  would  add 
about  10  per  cent  to  the  3,800,000  acres  al- 
ready under  lease  off  the  Louisiana  coast.  The 
tracts  off  eastern  Louisiana  are  located  In 
water  depths  up  to  500  feet. 

Secretary  Morton  promised  Atlantic  Coast 
governors  and  official  state  representatives 
at  the  Washington  conference  that  he  would 
not  conduct  any  lease  sales  for  drilling  until 
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public  hearings  woxilci  be  conducted,  and  the 
states  would  have  a  chance  to  present  their 
respective  stories,  and  the  lawsuits  of  the 
various  sUtes  against  the  federal  government 
are  settled. 


BoGGS  Praises  Sharing  Plan 

Washingtok. — United  States  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs  Wednesday  praised  a  proposal  to  share 
offshore  oil  revenues  with  producing  states 
similar  to  a  bill  he  first  Introduced  several 
years  ago. 

Boggs  said:  "I  have  sponsored  legislation 
for  a  number  of  years  to  give  coastal  states 
a  fair  share  of  revenues  derived  from  off- 
shore mineral  production  beyond  their  so 
called  historic  boundaries. 

"I  have  discussed  this  bill  on  several  occa- 
sions with  Secretary  (Rogers  C.  B.)  Morton, 
and  he  has  Indicated  great  Interest.  His  sup- 
port, and  that  of  the  other  coastal  states 
would  be  Invaluable  In  Its  passage,  and  pas- 
sage of  the  bin  would  be  tremendously  help- 
ful to  Louisiana. 

Boggs  had  words  of  high  praise  for  George 
W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor  of  The  Tlmes-Plcayune 
who  has  been  advocating  such  a  sharing 
plan.  He  said: 

"Mr.  Healy  through  edtlorlals  and  personal 
correspondence  with  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  has  diligently 
and  persistently  pushed  for  this  plan  and 
the  fact  that  It  Is  being  considered  at  the 
highest  level  of  government  Is  due  In  no 
small  part  to  his  efforts." 

Under  the  Boggs  proposal,  the  bulk  of  off- 
shore revenues — 62'/2  per  cent — would  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Into 
a  special  fund  In  the  treasury  which  would 
be  known  as  the  Marine  Resources  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Fund,  and  would  be 
used  In  water  pollution  control,  underwater 
agriculture,  conservation  of  beaches,  hurri- 
cane protection,  aid  to  sea  grant  colleges, 
fisheries  development,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  waterfront  recreation  facili- 
ties, oceanographlc  research,  and  In  oither 
sea-related  activities. 

The  remaining  37  Vi  per  cent  of  the  reve- 
nues would  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  state  adjacent  to  the  tide- 
lands.  The  funds  would  be  used  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  pubUc  schools  or  public  roads  ol 
the  state,  as  its  legislature  may  direct. 


GHDVERNOR  LUCEY'S  CHMjLENGE 
TO  GRADUATING  STUDENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Wisconsin  Governor  Patrick  J.  Lucey 
recently  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the 
commencement  address  at  the  January 
25,  1972,  graduation  ceremonies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Governor  Lucey 
spoke  directly  to  the  most  vital  issue  fac- 
ing our  Nation;  that  is,  the  continuing 
American  participation  in  the  war  in 
Indochina,  and  he  called  for  the  imme- 
diate, complete,  and  total  withdrawal  of 
all  American  military  personnel  and 
equipment  from  Southeast  Asia.  Gover- 
nor Lucey  further  challenged  the  gradu- 
ating students  to  involve  themselves  in 
the  political  dialog  of  1972  and  to  work 
for  the  cause  of  peace  within  the  existing 
political  framework. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  Governor 
Lucey's  remarks,  and  I  commend  him  for 
speaking  frankly  to  the  University  of 
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Wisconsin  graduating  students.  It  is  my 
pleasiu-e  to  enter  Governor  Lucey's 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
day. 

The  speech  follows : 
Speech  by  Govixnor  Patrick  J.  Lucey.  Uni- 
versity    OF    Wisconsin — Madison.    Com- 
mencement, January  25,  1972 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  graduating  class  at  this  distin- 
guished University  and  to  bring  greetings 
from  Wisconsin's  citizens. 

This  occasion  scarcely  calls  for  a  detailed 
review  of  the  Interrelationship  between  the 
University  and  Its  host  state.  The  commit- 
ment to  higher  education  that  generation 
after  generation  of  Wisconsin  citizens  have 
made  since  the  almost  simultaneoios  birth 
of  this  institution  and  this  state,  requires 
no  elaboration.  Were  It  not  for  financial  as- 
sistance disproportionately  large  for  ovir 
numbers  and  our  resources,  a  state  of  average 
means  could  not  support  a  world  renowned 
Institution.  Nor  could  such  an  effort  be  so 
amply  rewarded  were  it  not  for  a  superior 
faculty  of  extraordinary  dedication. 

The  University  has  long  provided  our  state 
with  a  fountalnhead  of  learning,  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  techniques  which  have  en- 
riched our  lives  cvUturally,  while  also  adding 
to  our  economic  well-being. 

But  more  than  that,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions In  the  past,  the  University  has  been 
the  conscience  of  the  state.  The  social  re- 
forms of  John  R.  Commons  and  Selig  Perl- 
man,  though  controversial  in  their  time,  ulti- 
mately offered  direction  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  decent  society. 

More  recently,  and  to  no  less  an  extent, 
the  faculty  and  the  student  body  of  this  Uni- 
versity have  exercised  a  significant  moral 
Influence  over  the  state  and  the  entire  nation. 

I  speak  of  the  emphatically  stated  value 
Judgment  that  American  military  Involve- 
ment in  the  civil  war  In  Vietnam  was  and 
Is  an  immoral   national   policy. 

At  a  time  when  there  was  less  public 
understanding  Euid  more  widespread  support 
for  the  war  throughout  this  country,  the 
members  of  this  faculty  spoke  against  its 
legality  and  its  necessity.  When  one  Wash- 
ington administration  after  another  tied 
American  intervention  in  Vietnam  to 
American  patriotism,  students  on  this  cam- 
pus refused  to  accept  so  perverse  and  so 
slmi^istlc  a  notion.  When  American  cor- 
porations, profiteering  from  the  vrar  main- 
tained a  buslness-as-usual  attitude,  the 
University  community  dissented  and  called 
public  attention  to  the  misdirected  expendi- 
ture of  human  and  material  resources. 

In  large  part,  these  actions  by  the  Uni- 
versity conununlty  have  stimulated  a  drama- 
tic shift  In  American  public  opinion  against 
the  war.  Yet  In  spite  of  the  currently  re- 
soiinding  national  mandate  for  peace,  the 
bombs  are  still  falling,  and  the  war  persists — 
not  only  in  North  and  South  Vietnam,  but 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 

Two  successive  national  administrations 
have  betrayed  the  American  people.  In  1984 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  swept  Into  office  be- 
cause of  widespread  fear  that  his  opponent 
would  act  irresponsibly  by  expanding  Ameri- 
can nallitary  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  elected  Lyndon  Johnson  but  then  had 
Imposed  upon  us  the  repudiated  policies  of 
Ooldwater.  In  1968 — when  many  of  you 
began  your  college  careers — Richard  Nixon 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  large  part 
because  he  claimed  to  have  a  secret  plan  to 
end  the  war. 

Three  yesurs  later  we  are  still  engaged  In 
what  has  become  the  longest  war  in  Ameri- 
can history.  The  Nixon  plan  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  has  not  brought  an  end  to  the  killing 
but  rather,  it  Is  Instead  responsible  for  un- 
told additional  Asian  deaths,  19,400  more 
Americans  killed  in  combat.  106,000  more 
Amerlcaoa  wounded  and  the  squandering  of 
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coiintless  billions  of  dollars.  It  Is  true  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  reduced  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can forces  In  Vietnam  from  639,000  when  he 
entered  office  to  140,000  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  But  it  is  also  true  that  be  has  ordered 
the  explosion  of  as  many  bombs  in  three 
years  as  Lyndon  Johnson  did  In  five. 

In  all,  we  have  dropped  6,200,000  tons  of 
bombs  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  bombings  have 
caused  an  estimated  one  mUlion  Vietnamese 
casualties.  A  recent  study  by  two  American 
scientists  reveals  that  these  bombs  have  also 
produced  a  moon-like  landscape  In  many 
areas  of  Vietnam,  where  approximately  20 
million  craters  have  been  blasted  out  of  the 
earth.  These  scientists  point  out  that  a 
quarter  of  a  mUlion  bombs  are  unexploded — 
posing  a  hazard  to  all  forms  of  life  for  years 
to  come. 

There  are  other  facts  of  comparable  horror 
which  detail  the  many  gruesome  conse- 
quences of  this  war.  But  they  are  only  too 
familiar  to  us  all.  Though  their  precise 
magnitude  may  be  uncertain,  their  very  ex- 
istence evidences  the  tragedy  of  America's 
continued  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
That  some  of  these  statistics  are  not  Increas- 
ing as  rapidly  as  was  the  case  at  some  time 
In  the  past,  is  of  slight  consolation. 

The  recent  reduction  of  American  battle- 
dead,  for  example,  offered  no  comfort  to  the 
family  of  Sergeant  Jerry  N.  Duffey  of  Char- 
lotte. Michigan,  the  sole  American  battle 
casualty  In  Vietnam  one  week  ago.  Nor  does 
the  reduced  American  death  toll  diminish 
the  anguish  of  Asian  families,  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  son  or  daughter.  The  continued 
American  presence  In  Vietnam  also  leaves  un- 
resolved the  fate  of  those  held  captive,  whose 
return  depends  upon  the  termination  of 
hostilities  by  this  nation. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  war  is  no 
longer  an  issue  in  our  society  or  on  our 
campuses.  Some  politicians  of  both  parties 
argue  that  reduced  American  casualties  and 
shrinking  draft  quotas  have  been  sufficient 
to  defuse  the  peace  movement.  Perhaps  they 
are  right.  But  if  they  are,  what  has  happened 
to  our  righteous  outrage?  At  what  point  did 
we  lose  the  moral  imperative?  Is  a  war  im- 
moral only  when  it  threatens  our  personal 
safety  or  makes  career  plans  uncertain? 

Is  it  immoral  to  kill  and  be  killed  on  the 
ground  but  righteous  to  bomb  indiscrimi- 
nately from  aircraft  carriers  and  air  bases 
In  Thailand? 

It  has  been  said  that  In  not  one  of  the 
last  twenty  years  wo\ild  combat  have  existed 
In  Southeast  Asia  without  American  finan- 
cial support.  Are  we  prepared  to  supply  and 
finance  carnage  for  an  indefinite  period,  so 
long  as  we  are  not  personally  threatened  or 
Inconvenienced?  The  time  has  come  for 
America  to  cease  its  role  as  the  exchequer  of 
Asian  WEU'S. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  demand  an 
immediate,  complete  and  total  withdrawal 
of  all  American  military  personnel  and 
equipment  from  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  those  who  say 
the  economy  is  the  Issue  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. They  say  that  the  war  Is  not  Important 
any  more.  I  say  .  .  .  the  war  is  the  Issue,  and 
that  everything  we  need  to  do  or  aspire  to 
achieve  is  affected  by  it. 

The  war  has  contributed  Immeasurably  to 
the  disruption  of  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  war  has  brought  untold  tragedy  into 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican families  through  the  death.  Injury  or 
capture  of  their  sons  and  loved  ones. 

The  war  has  diverted  our  attention  and 
our  resources  from  the  decay  of  our  cities, 
the  destruction  of  our  environment  and  the 
neglect  of  our  children. 

The  war  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  faith  in  government  by  our  citizens. 

And  most  Importantly,  the  vnu'  has  become 
an  Immense  and  indelible  stain  on  the  moral 
Integrity  of  this  nation. 
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The  question  now  unanswered  is  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  accept  a  responsibility  to 
Influence  the  political  decision-making  that 
wUl  take  place  during  the  remaining  months 
of  this  year. 

Will  you  contribute  to  the  political  dialog 
of  1972  or  will  you  stand  mute  as  fateful 
decisions  are  made  that  will  affect  yoiw  lives 
and  the  lives  of  others? 

This  year  presents  you  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  for  peace  not  only  in  the  na- 
tional election  but  in  the  Wisconsin  Presi- 
dential primary. 

If  this  University  has  served  you  well,  you 
go  forth  on  this  commencement  day  better 
able  to  direct  society  towards  a  more  humane 
future.  As  members  of  this  campus  commu- 
nity you  have  recognized  that  a  better  fu- 
ture iot  this  nation  depends  in  large  part 
upon  the  termination  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
As  you  influenced  the  community  from  the 
campus,  so  too.  must  you  Infiuence  the  com- 
munity, as  members  and  leaders  in  its  ranks. 

As  champions  of  the  cause  of  peace,  may 
you  be  relentless  in  your  efforts  to  secure 
the  prompt  conclusion  of  this  war  and  of  the 
processes  by  which  Vletnams  are  made  pos- 
sible. 


NEW  TRANSIT  TECHNOLOGIES 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  recent  developments  which 
are  extremely  encouraging  to  those  of  us 
who  have  sought  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  new  transit  technologies. 

I  am  particularly  excited  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  increase  by  77 
percent  our  spending  to  accelerate  de- 
velopment of  new  transit  technologies 
Hopefully  the  House  will  act  quickly  to 
fully  fund  this  urgently  needed  program. 

I  was  also  extremely  pleased  with  a 
recent  statement  by  Henry  Ford  n,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Ford  Motor  Co..  when 
he  suggested  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  be- 
gin using  a  portion  of  our  dedicated  high- 
way trust  funds  to  develop  new  transit 
technologies.  This  somewhat  heretical 
statement  coming  from  an  automobile 
executive  is  both  responsible  and  refresh- 
ing in  that  it  reflects  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  urgent  need  to  provide  new 
transit  alternatives  in  our  urban  areas. 

In  fact  Ford  has  already  begun  tomake 
sizable  investments  in  the  new  transit 
technology  field.  They  are  one  of  four 
companies  chosen  by  the  Departmrait  of 
Transportation  to  demonstrate  new 
transit  systems  at  the  International  Air 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Dulles  in  May 
of  this  year.  Hopefully  these  initiatives 
will  lead  the  rest  of  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry to  realize  that  encouragement  of 
mass  transit  can  be  both  good  for  the 
country  and  good  business.  It  should  be 
evident  to  all  that  more  urban  highway 
construction  is  at  best  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  growing  auto  congestion  prob- 
lem. 

The  January  issue  of  Ward's  Auto 
World  carries  an  article  by  Tom  Joyce 
which  discusses  the  urban  transportation 
crisis  and  the  implications  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  at  least  one  automaker  understands 
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what  Mr.  Joyce  Is  talking  about  and  is 
doing  something  to  meet  the  challenge. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  Mr. 
Ford's  comments  on  highway  trust  funds 
and  the  article  by  Tom  Joyce  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
Next  Test  for  DrrRorr:  Anticae  Campaigns 
(By  Tom  Joyce) 

Washington.— After  several  turbulent 
years,  it  seems  as  if  the  auto  industry  Is  head- 
ing into  some  relatively  quiet  waters  in  its 
dispute  with  government  and  consumer 
groups  over  safety. 

■I^ls  isn't  to  say  that  there  won't  be  some 
pretty  choppy  waves  from  time  to  time  But 
the  way  things  are  being  sized  up  in  the  na- 

!i^L^.?!^^**^'  ^^'^2  °°^'»  *«"  provide  the 
embattled  auto  industry  with  a  long-awaited 
respite. 

The  biggest  single  item  stUl  unsettled  of 
course,  is  that  dealing  with  air  bags  or  some 
satisfactory  passive  restraint  system  to  pro- 
tect car  drivers  and  passengers.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA) 
has  pushed  back  the  deadline  on  thU  re- 
quirement untU  1976  models. 

This  was  no  easy  task,  especially  since 
Douglas  Toms,  the  safety  administrator  had 
predicted  that  air  bags  could  help  cut  auto 
fatalities  in  half  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade.  But  the  auto  industry,  with  a  hefty 
assist  from  the  powerful  American  Automo- 
bUe Association,  won  the  delay  on  grounds 
that  It  would  be  technically  Impossible  to  In- 
stall them  safely  by  the  earlier  target  date 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  sees  In 
this  a  deal  between  the  White  House  and  too 
officials  of  the  big  auto  firms. 

SAFETY  DEMANDS  REDUCED 

But  that  really  u  no  longer  a  major  point. 
What  te  important  is  that  demands  on  the 
auto  industry— In  terms  of  safety— have  been 
whittled  down  and  now  1972  appears  to  be 
shaping  up  as  a  year  of  relatively  happy  mo- 
toring for  Detroit.  The  Interlocking  seat  belt 
Idea  has  to  be  worked  out.  And  car  makers 
are  under  orders  to  strengthen  car  roofs 

But  even  at  Mr.  Nader's  Center  for  Auto 
Safety— «  busy  shop  of  16  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents—officials concede  that  the  new  year  Is 
not  going  to  be  loaded  with  the  kind  of  new 
demands  like  the  Industry  has  witnessed  in 
the  past. 

"There  really  un't  very  much  coming  down 
the  line,",  one  of  Mr.  Nader's  auto  experts 
told  Ward's  Auto  World. 

All  this  would  seem  to  augur  weU  for  the 
industry;  a  period  of  calm  that  hopefully 
will  give  designers  a  chance  to  think  more 
about  designing  cars  around  safety  rather 
than  adding  feature  after  feature  to  cars  al- 
ready designed.  At  least  this  Is  the  way  Wash- 
ington safety  officials  and  even  some  of  Mr. 
Nader's  own  people  view  it. 

But  there  is  a  hitch.  And  while  it  Involves 
automobile  safety  and  the  sister  issue  of 
clean  air.  It's  something  quite  different. 

Just  as  cars  are  being  made  safer,  a  new 
problem  has  developed — or  U  developing— 
for  the  car  makers. 

Ctrr  CARS  CAMPAIGN 

Put  simply.  It  Is  burgeoning  campaign  to 
reduce  the  number  of  automobUes  on  the 
road.  And  the  idea  U  to  vastly  Improve  mass 
transit  systems  and  train  travel. 

As  might  weU  be  suspected,  Mr.  Nader's  fol- 
lowers are  among  the  avante  garde.  "It  is  " 
said  an  attorney  at  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety,  "a  different  kind  of  approach.  It  deals 
with  the  whole  picture.  Including  Improving 
the  quality  of  life." 

Spearheading  the  new  crusade  is  the  High- 
way Action  Coalition,  composed  of  letwling 
ecological  groups  including  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Audubon  Society.  The  organization's 
concern  Is  both  death  on  the  nation's  streets 
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and  highways  and  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Leading  the  fight  in  Washington  is  John 
Kramer,  a  young  activist  of  the  Nader  mold 
Whose  plan  U  to  assault  the  National  HlEh- 

^  Z%7V^^  ^"**  ^^'<=^  ««=b  year  helps  to 
bul  d  highways  to  the  tune  of  more  than  M 
oillion. 

If  Mr.  Kramer  and  his  fast-growing  band  of 
followers  get  their  W8y-*n  iffy,  down-the- 
road  proposition  at  this  time-the  move 
would  channel  money  now  going  into  the 
highway  kitty  for  the  development  of  mass 
transit  systems. 

The  idea  U  simple:  The  more  people  who 
use  transit  systems,  the  fewer  who  wUl  be 
driving  automobUes. 

On  the  side  of  the  coalition.  Its  supporters 
argue  u  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
Americans  to  avoid  driving  and  the  traffic 
"jarls   and   the   parking   problems   that   go 

,.,^!  argument  Is  not  without  its  merits.  In 
Washington  last  month  the  House  finally  re- 
leased $72.5  million  to  keep  work  moving  on 
Washington's  under-constructlon  subway 
system.  The  move  is  significant  because  it  was 
a  defeat  for  the  highway  lobby  seeking  more 
freeways  and  a  victory  for  subway  supporters 
cheered  on  by  both  District  of  Columbia  and 
suburban  residents. 

The  whole  issue  is  likely  to  generate  some 
fireworks  early  this  year  when  both  highway 
and  mass  transit  programs  are  scheduled  for 
airings  in  Congress. 

QTTESTTONS    FOR    DETROIT 

For  Detroit  it  poses  a  bag  full  of  serious 
questions.  Is  there  a  growing  disenchantment 
with  the  automobUe,  especially  as  a  means  of 
getting  to  and  from  the  work  place,  that  wUl 
erode  sales?  Is  the  move  toward  more  transit 
svstems  and  fewer  highways  a  sign  of  this? 
What  are  the  chances  for  the  new  move- 
ment? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  automobUe 
is  causing  serious  congestion  in  American 
cities.  Parking  is  expensive.  And  even  when 
motorists  are  willing  to  pay  high  fees,  they 
often  have  to  wait  long  periods  to  get  their 
cars  In  and  out  of  garages  and  lots. 

In  New  York  there  are  now  plans  for  major 
changes  in  downtown  traffic  patterns— tartly 
to  eliminate  traffic  snarls  and  partly  to  con- 
form to  federal  air  quality  standards. 

Other  cities  are  planning  slmUtu-  moves. 
And  that  could  mean  fewer  automobiles. 

What  has  made  the  auto  Industry  so  big 
and  powerful  Is  that  ever  since  cars  first 
started  rolling  off  assembly  lines  Americans 
wanted  more  and  more  of  them.  But,  like  so 
many  other  things  In  American  life,  the  bless- 
ing has  not  been  without  drawbacks.  And 
today  these  problems  are  demanding  atten- 
tion. 

General  Motors  Board  Chairman  James  M 
Roche,  who  retired  Dec.  31,  predicts  the  auto 
industry  will  sell  up  to  H  mUllon  cars  this 
year.  It  well  might  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
estimate. 

But  what  about  the  years  to  come?  No  one 
of  course,  is  suggesting  that  the  giant  is  going 
to  fall  into  rapid  decline  and  people  are  going 
to  quit  buying  cars. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  things  to  con- 
sider. The  U.S.  population  growth  rate  has 
declined.  Both  because  of  safety  and  ecology, 
the  automobile  has  more  enemies  than  it  has 
had  since  the  days  of  carriage  buUders.  And 
there  are  new  pressures — Uke  moves  for  fewer 
cars  and  more  mass  transit  systems. 

TTius,  whUe  1973  should  give  Detroit  a 
breather  of  sorts  on  the  safety  front,  it  might 
weU  be  the  beginning  of  different  concerns. 


Excerpts    F^om    Press    Conference    Tran- 
script, Henry  Ford  II  and  Lee  A.  Iacocca 
Question.  Mr.  Ford,  how  do  you  feel  about 

diverting   Federal   highway   funds   to   mass 

transit    purposes?    Studying    mass    transit 

ideas? 
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Mr.  FoRO.  I  don't  know  whether  we're  yet 
ready  to  suggest  that  mass  transit  get  funds 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  However, 
we  do  think  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  should 
use  some  of  Its  money  to  study  methods  of 
mass  transit  and  do  some  research  and  de- 
velopment on  it. 

Question.  How  much  of  that  money?  Ten 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  10  per  cent  adds  up  to  an 
awful  lot.  I  don't  know  how  much  research 
and  development  you  can  do  over  a  period 
of   time,   so   I   don't   want   to   give   you  any 
flgxires.  But.  were  talking  about  this  to  some 
people  and  I  don't  know  whether  were  going 
to   be   able   to  sell   our  ideas.   We   think   to 
start    with    you    can't    switch    this   over   all 
overnight  and  say  "X"  per  cent  of  the  High- 
way   Trust    Fund    ought    to    go    Into    mass 
transit.  Were  In  favor  of  mass  transit;  we're 
not  opposed  to  ma-ss  transit  in  any  way.  But. 
It's  got  to  be  a  viable  mass  transit  and  It 
can't  cost  the  general  public  a  fortune.  It's 
got  to  be  a  viable  system.  We  have  to  start 
slowly,   as   I  see   it.   and    take  some   of   the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  money  and  use  It  for 
research  and  development  and  experimenta- 
tion .  .  .  maybe  build  one  system,  if  it's  a 
new  type,  and  see  whether  it  works.  Do  that 
kind  of  thing  before  you  start  to  say  you 
want  to  earmark  "X  "  dollars  out  of  the  total 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  eventually  some 
of  this  trust  fund  money  could  be  used  to 
subsidize  mass  transit  In  the  way  It  has  been 
used  to  subsidize  automobiles  In  the  con- 
struction of  highways? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  may  come.  I  wouldn't  say 
whether  it  would  or  whether  it  wouldn't.  I 
think  we  have  to  crawl  before  we  walk,  and 
walk  before  we  run.  I  think  we  have  to  find 
out  how  viable  mass  transit  systems  are.  I  am 
sure  they  are  very  necessary  in  some  loca- 
tions and  not  necessary  at  all  In  others.  I 
think  the  types  that  are  going  to  be  used  are 
going  to  be  important.  I  think  that  there  are 
all  kinds  of  things  that  have  to  be  researched 
and  looked  at  and  thought  through  Including 
how  they  are  going  to  be  financed.  All  kinds 
of  things  have  to  be  looked  at. 
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for  each  F-5E  squadron,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  training  facilities  for  com- 
bat crews.  There  are  now  over  1,000  F-5 
aircraft  in   16  countries  structured  on 
this  two  trainers  per  squadron  basis.  The 
Air  Force  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  purchase  21  P-5E  aircraft  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  they  are  requesting 
an  additional  authorization  to  procure 
57  more  F-5E  aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
I  am  concerned  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Air  Force  has  not  requested  author- 
ization for  the  six  F-5B  combat  trainers 
that  were  planned  to  support  the  three 
F-5E  squadrons.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  F-5B  program  can  be 
continued  with  an  appropriation  of  only 
$5  miUion.  In  light  of  the  potential  sales 
for  the  F-5B  aircraft  and  the  require- 
ment for  two  of  these  F-5B's  to  support 
each    of    the    17    F-5E   squadrons   now 
planned  in  the  325  P-5E  program,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  does  not  make  good  sense  for 
the  F-5B  line  to  be  closed  for  lack  of 
the  $5  million.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  this  program,  and  will  work  with  me 
to  assure  its  continuance. 


February  3,  1972    I      February  3,  1972 


sure  Commander  King's  son  wanted  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  'of  his  illustrious  father '  " 
Mrs.  Curry  remembered.  "So  he  offered  one 
of  the  20  presidential  appointments 
available." 

"I  probably  would  have  gone,  if  I  were  a 
boy  ...  I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

The  resultant  publicity  about  the  girl  with 
a  boy's  name  even  got  to  the  eyes  of  Robert 
Ripley,  originator  of  the  famous  "Believe  It 
or  Not"  feature.  He  invited  the  teenager  to 
appear  on  hU  New  York  radio  program  as 
well  as  including  her  In  his  newspaper  strip. 
"But  my  grandmother  wouldn't  let  me  go  • 
Mrs.  Curry  shook  her  head. 

After  the  newspaper  stories,  she  received 
many  letters  from  men  who  had  served  under 
her  father. 

A  few  days  ago  she  saw  the  stories  about 
Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  and  others  trying  to  get  a 
female  into  the  Academy,  and  she  remem- 
bered her  own  story.  Would  she  favor  such 
a  move? 

"I'm  not  a  woman's  libber,  although  I 
think  we  should  have  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  in  the  same  field,  but  I  would  not 
organize  an  effort  to  get  women  Into  Annap- 
olis," she  stated. 

Her  two  sons,  Frank  Ragan  Curry,  19  and 
Burton  King  Curry.  21,  are  students  at  the 
University  and  were  not  Interested  in  at- 
tending the  Naval  Academy,  she  said 
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WOMEN  AT  ANNAPOLIS?  OLD  HAT 
TO  MRS.  CURRY 


DEVICE  TO  MEASURE  AIR 
POLLUTION 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 


NECESSITY    OF    AIRCRAFT 
CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  production  of  the  Air  Force's 
T-38  supersonic  trainer  jet  by  Northrop 
Corp.  ended  on  this  past  Monday  with 
the  delivery  of  the  1,187th,  and  final, 
aircraft  in  a  special  ceremony  at  Palm- 
dale,  Calif.  I  woiald  like  to  congratulate 
both  Northrop  and  the  Air  Force  for 
this  effort  that  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  military  procurement  programs. 
Since  the  first  T-38  was  turned  over  to 
the  Air  Force  in  1961,  every  plane  has 
been  delivered  on  or  ahead  of  schedule, 
the  planes  have  surpassed  their  guar- 
anteed performance  standards,  and  all 
.  contract  cost  commitments  have  been 
met  or  bettered. 

I  have  learned,  to  my  dismay,  that  with 
the  close  of  this  project,  the  F-5B  is 
the  only  combat  crew  trainer  aircraft 
of  this  type  now  in  production  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  program 
will  be  closed  in  April  1973  unless  further 
funds  are  made  available  Immediately. 
The  plan,  at  the  outset  of  the  F-5  pro- 
gram, was  to  include  two  F-5B  aircraft 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrtiary  2,  1972 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Hank  Black  and  appearing 
in  my  hometown  newspaper  Graphic  in 
its  January  28,  1972,  issue.  Mrs.  Curry 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  because  of  recent 
interest  in  women  attending  the  service 
academies,  this  article  seems  particularly 
timely: 

Women    at    Annapolis?  JDld    Hat   to   Mrs. 

CtTRRY 

(By  Hank  Black) 
Frank-Ragan  King  was  given  a  presiden- 
tial appointment  to  attend  the  VS.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  Md.  .  .  .  but  her 
mother  turned  down  the  offer  saying  she 
didn't  think  her  daughter  could  pass  the 
physical." 

That's  right,  her  daughter,  for  Frank- 
Ragan  King  was  a  woman,  a  high  school 
girl  of  16  back  in  1936.  Amid  the  hubbub 
over  a  New  York  senator  and  a  Michigan 
congressman  nominating  girls  to  the  acad- 
emy, few  people  remember  the  story  of  the 
girl  who  is  now  Mrs.  Burton  Curry  of  14 
Sherwood  Drive. 

Mrs.  Curry  says  she  was  not  as  excited 
about  the  appointment  as  the  newspapers 
were  at  the  time. 

"I  was  always  receiving  offers  from  boys' 
prep  schools  to  attend,  back  in  the  days 
when  they  did  soliciting,"  she  said. 

But  a  newspaper  In  HuntsvUle.  where  she 
was  living  at  the  time,  carried  a  lengthy 
article  on  the  subject,  and  then  a  national 
wire  service  picked  up  the  story,  using  a 
photograph  of  young  Miss  King,  a  smiling 
brunette  wearing  a  borrowed  saUor's  hat. 

She  was  named  for  her  father,  who  went 
down  with  the  Sagshlp  he  was  commanding 
in  the  North  Sea  on  a  mine  sweeping  mission 
after  World  War  I.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
and  later  a  destroyer  was  named  for  him. 

"When  I  was  16.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Swanson  wrote  mother  saying  that  he  was 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  connkcticxjt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  enter- 
prising and  community-minded  students 
at  Enfield  High  School  recently  put  into 
operation  an  air-sampling  device  which 
was  built  by  the  students  and  wiU  assist 
two  already  existing  devices  in  measur- 
ing the  air  pollution  content  in  town. 

The  air  pollution  test  center,  which  is 
on  the  Enfield  High  School  rooftop,  was 
constructed  by  Stuart  White  and  James 
AnderstHi.  In  coordination  with  the  other 
two  centers,  the  student  project  will  be 
a  great  help  to  town  officials  in  their  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  sources  of  pollu- 
tion in  Enfield. 

This  public  spirited  contribution  by 
Stuart  and  Jim  deserves  high  marks.  For 
the  interest  1^  my  colleagues,  an  article 
concerning  this  enterprising  project 
which  apped^ed  in  the  Enfield  Press 
foUows:         / 

EHS  Stt7dbnt»>  Construct  Working  Device 

To  MEAStntE  Densitt  of  Aib  Pollution  in 

Town 

(By  T.  Patrick  Flanagan) 

Last  Sunday,  a  strange-looking  contrap- 
tion, located  on  the  roof  of  Enfield  High 
School,  was  turned  on  for  the  first  time  to 
sample  Enfield's  air  and  to  aid  pollution  ex- 
perts in  finding  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  important  questions  about  air  pollu- 
tion In  the  town. 

The  town  of  Enfield  presently  has  two 
other  air-sampling  devices  similar  to  the  one 
at  EHS  that  was  built  by  students  Stuart 
White  and  James  Anderson.  The  apparatus, 
which  resembles  a  large  fiberglass  vacuum 
cleaner,  will  be  turned  on  every  six  days  for 
a  24-hoiir  Intake  of  Enfield's  air.  By  compil- 
ing the  information  gathered  from  all  three 
of  the  monitoring  stations  officials  hope  to 
get  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  town's 
pollution  problem.  The  high  school  device 
will  greatly  aid  the  other  two  stations  be- 


cause of  its  ideal  location.  One  of  the  other 
locations  is  hampered  by  the  presence  of 
fumes  from  a  nearby  bus  station. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Town  Sanitarian 
Charles  Agro  and  Thompsonvllle  Fire  Chief 
William  Furey,  the  students  of  the  three 
Environmental  Study  classes  at  the  school 
will  be  monitoring  the  alr-sampUng  station 
in  accordance  with  at&te  regulations  regard- 
ing air-sampling.  Of  Interest  to  the  State 
Health  Dept.  will  be  the  specially  treated 
filter  paper  that  is  contained  In  the  machine. 
The  filter  paper  will  be  analyzed  by  the  state 
to  determine  exactly  what  per  cent  of  each 
particulate  matter  the  air  in  Enfield  con- 
tains. Hopefully,  after  further  testing  and 
comparisons  with  the  other  staUons,  they 
win  be  able  to  determine  where  the  pollution 
In  Enfield  originates. 

The  Environmental  Study  classes,  in- 
structed by  Valentine  Kroplwnlckl  and  Rob- 
ert Kramer,  will  be  supplementing  their  cur- 
rent study  of  the  environment  and  its 
pollution  problems  with  the  findings  of  the 
weekly  monitoring  projects. 


REASONABLE    COMMUNICATION    IN 
THE  EASING  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  talk  on  the  national 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  This  week  the 
House  will  consider  HJl.  12089  to  estab- 
lish the  Special  Action  Office  on  Drug 
Abuse. 

The  following  address  by  Dr.  Frederic 
P.  Flach  before  the  American  School 
Health  Association  convention  should 
provide  useful  reading  when  considering 
this  matter: 

Address  by  Dr.  Frederic  P.  Flach 
As  we  all  realize,  there  has  been  an  alarm- 
ing growth  In  the  abuse  of  drugs  through- 
out this  country  during  the  last  few  years. 
Government  and  professional  groups  have, 
at  last,  acknowledged  that  drug  abuse  Is  a 
major  public  health  problem. 

This  year  alone,  the  Federal  Government 
plans  to  spend  nearly  400  million  dollars  on 
programs  to  stop  the  spread  of  drug  abuse 
and  rehabilitate  drug  users.  Millions  more 
are  being  assigned  to  this  purpose  by  state 
and  local  governments. 

Unless  present  and  planned  programs  as- 
sume a  new  character  and  take  on  new  di- 
rections, however,  there  is  every  reason  for 
us  to  assume  that  everyone  of  them  will  fall. 
Worse  yet,  they  may  well  serve  to  make  the 
drug  problem  even  more  widespread. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  drug  abuse. 
Alcoholism,  opiate  and  cocaine  addiction, 
and  the  misuse  of  other  substances,  have 
been  with  us  for  a  long,  long  time.  What  is 
new,  and  startllngly  so,  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  drug  abuse  problem  has  Invaded  our 
families  and  schools,  has  taken  as  Its  victims 
teenagers  and  preteen  children.  We  may  de- 
bate the  right  of  an  adult  to  slowly  destroy 
himself.  If  he  chooses,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
harm  so^ety  in  the  process.  But  when  It 
comes  to  marketing  and  distributing  danger- 
ous drugs  to  children,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  debate.  Unchecked,  this  epidemic,  and 
the  factors  which  give  rUe  to  It,  threaten  the 
very  basis  of  our  society. 

It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  nearly  one 
teenager  in  three — perhaps  In  two — has  used 
some  form  of  illegitimate  drug  having  an  ef- 
fect on  emotions  and  behavior  .  .  .  primarily 
acid,  speed,  pot,  barbiturates.  More  experi- 
ment with  alcohol.  Horrifying  as  they  are,  the 
box-car    numbers   don't   count:    what   does 


matter  is  that  these  are  children.  And  so- 
ciety's response  Is  pitiful:  It  reveals  many  of 
the  basic  traumas  which  have  helped  create 
the  drug  abuse  problem  In  the  first  place. 

Most  of  the  current  programs  to  combat 
drug  abuse,  developed  without  professional 
wisdom,  evidence  serious  errors  of  inexperi- 
ence. One  of  the  gravest  is  the  establishment 
of  new  drug  abuse  control  bureaucracies. 
Such  bureaucracies  sidestep  the  already  exist- 
ing channels  for  coping  with  this  epidemic — 
the  medical  and  related  health  professionals, 
the  teachers,  the  family,  the  churches — and 
promise  to  train,  by  the  thousands,  experts 
In  drug  abuse  education  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks. 

These  pseudoexperts  are  drawn  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds — former  addicts,  sen- 
sitivity trainers,  physicians  lacking  in  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  psychiatry  and  the  be- 
havioral sciences.  This  large  corps  of  well 
meaning  people  are  being  asked  to  form  new 
kinds  of  organizations  which  depend  for 
their  economic  and  social  justification  on  the 
perpetuation  of  the  very  problem  they  have 
been  created  to  eliminate.  Many  are  preoccu- 
pied with  the  application  of  their  own  pet 
methods:  rap  sessions,  methadone  mainte- 
nance, roundups  of  twelve-year-old  pushers. 
To  meet  a  highly  complex  social  and  medical 
challenge,  they  propose  solutions  which  are 
at  best  simplistic  and  superficial,  or  so  diffuse 
as  to  defy  understanding.  A  true  caricature 
of  Parkinson's  Law. 

Conscious   of    the    gravity    of    this   social 
blight,  the  media  lend  an  ear  to  the  Instant 
Salvationists — adding  to  an  already  confused 
picture.  Actors  and  actresses  Jam  television 
panel  shows  deluging  viewers  with  contradic- 
tory and  ill-founded  assertions,  often  refiect- 
ing  only  personal  bias.  Films  are  produced  by 
creative,  talented  people  .  .  .  whose  only  au- 
thority  may  stem  from  their  own  trip  on 
acid,  and  a  hazy  recollection  of  their  adoles- 
cence. We  have  -seen  many;  the  majority  are 
boring   beyond  belief.  Some  actually  reflect 
the  producer's  bias,  in  favor  of  drug  taking. 
One  such  film,  based  on  a  television  docu- 
mentary shown  nationally  and  sponsored  by 
a  major  American  corporation,  can  only  be 
seen  as  a  strong  sell   to  youth  in  favor  of 
using  acid,  regardless  of  the  conscious  intent 
of  the  film-maker.  Physicians  Interviewed  in 
film  were  dull  stereotypes,  pedantic  and  au- 
thoritarian. By  contrast,  Timothy  Leary  and 
his  followers,  were  clearly  exciting;  notwith- 
standing sobering  editorial   comment,   they 
offered    hope    and    freedom    through    drugs 
from  the  almlessness  and  absurdities  of  mod- 
ern life.  This  particular  film,  I  must  add,  U 
being   recommended   for    classroom    use   to 
teach  children  about  the  danger  of  taking 
drugs !  T 

What  about  classroom  teaclpng  on  the 
dangers  of  drugs?  A  great  iXeafof  emphasis 
is  now  being  placed  on  form^  Instruction, 
even  at  grade  school  levels:  Arms  scarred 
with  needle  tracks  . . .  Children  dead  of  her- 
oin abuse  . . .  Descriptions  of  tablets  and  what 
they  contain.  Photos  of  marijuana  leaves 
don't  satisfy  youth's  demand  for  answers. 
Many  of  the  youngsters  we  have  talked  with 
are  turned  off  more  often  than  on  by  such 
tactics.  They  see  the  adult  population  as 
basically  hypocritical.  They  see  the  teaching 
itself  as  irrelevant,  avoiding  real  issues  un- 
der-lying drug  abuse. 

There  Is  no  evidence  at  all  that  teaching 
drugs,  drugs,  drugs,  will  have  any  influence 
in  stemming  their  spread.  In  fact,  repeated 
use  of  scare  techniques  Is  more  likely  to  add 
to  the  credibility  gap  already  existing  be- 
tween youngsters  and  adults.  It  may  well  In- 
duce more  and  more  youngsters  to  experi- 
ment defiantly  with  drugs. 

The  issue  Is  not  to  Inform  children  about 
drugs,  but  rather  how  to  do  It  In  a  profes- 
sionally effective  fashion.  By  this  yardstick, 
it  must  be  said  that  present  approaches  to 
the  control  and  prevention  of  drug  abuse 
all   seem   doomed   to   failure.    The   pseudo- 


expert  and  the  drug  bureaucracy  . . .  the  de- 
nial of  the  problem  by  many  segments  of 
the  adult  population  who  have  not  yet  been 
touched  by  it  personally  . . .  bypassing  the 
normal  avenues  of  education  . . .  society's  in- 
tense focus  on  drugs  in  themselves  rather 
than  on  the  human  needs  and  communica- 
tion deflciencies  which  have  created  an  en- 
vironment in  which  drug  abuse  can  spread — 
all  these  conspire  to  waste  not  only  millions 
of  dollars  and  critical  time  but  also  human 
lives  as  well. 

The  society  which  has  bred  this  prob- 
lem must  change  Itself  to  effect  a  cure;  we 
cannot  look  to  the  causative  factors  for  a 
solution.  Oh,  you  might  say  there  are  glim- 
mers of  hope:  One  pharmaceutical  firm,  for 
example,  has  stopped  sending  amphetamines 
to  medical  students  at  examination  time. 
This,  of  course,  was  in  anticipation  of  a  con- 
gressional investigation.  Since  these  are  not 
answers,  what  then  can  we,  as  health  edu- 
cators, recommend  In  this  crisis? 

First,  let  us  end  superficial  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  amateurs,  reflecting  only  poli- 
tical expediency.  Let  us  end  the  accumulating 
bureaucratic  structure  which  depends  on  the 
continuation  of  the  drug  problem  for  Its 
existence.  Instead,  let  us  turn  to  the  estab- 
lished professional  groups  In  the  country  and 
offer  them  the  opportunity,  the  training  and 
the  means  to  really  do  something  about  this 
situation  .  .  .  now. 

Of  all  the  professionals,  perhaps  the  most 
neglected  Is  the  average  American  teacher. 
At  the  very  time  that  funds  are  being  lavished 
for  drug-abuse  control,  teachers  who  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  are  being 
dismissed.  They  are  being  asked  to  teach  in 
horrendous  environments,  denied  opportu- 
nity to  update  necessary  skills  and.  in  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  drug  problem,  no  more 
than  twenty  percent  are  significantly  in- 
volved or  motivated.  Instead,  the  majority 
are  offered  useless  courses  training  teachers 
to  spot  the  signs  of  drug  abuse  after  the  fact 
or  group  process  discussions  which  are  vag- 
uely oriented,  without  goals,  and  often  dis- 
ruptive. 

Tet  the  teachers  of  America  are  potentially 
our  prime  resource  for  an  effective  attack  on 
the  causes  of  drug  abuse.  It  is  the  teacher 
who  has  the  most  continuing  contact  with 
our  children  and  teenagers.  It  Is  the  teacher 
who  constitutes  a  potential  adult  model  for 
youngsters   in   their   critical    years:    His   at- 
titudes about  life,  and  drugs,  are  inevitably 
albeit    unconsciously   communicated   to   the 
youngsters  in  school.  It  Is  the  teacher  who 
can    continue    to    communicate    reasonably 
with    youth    when    the    channels    of    com- 
munications  break  down  at  home  cr  when 
the  adolescent  Is  trying — very  normally — to 
break  loose  from  the  ties  of  home.  It  Is  the 
teacher  who  can  encourage  youngsters  to  feel 
competent  and  responsible,  offering  them  a 
sense  of  identity  in  a  society  whose  bureau- 
cracies, •    technocracies      and       hypocricies 
threaten  them  with  loss  of  Individuality.  It 
is  the  teacher  who  can  win  youth's  trust  in 
addressing    himself    dispassionately    to    the 
human  problems  which  lie  at  root  of  the  drug 
problem. 

Let  me  emphasize  further  that  without 
the  teacher's  cooperation,  no  other  expert 
however  qualified  can  make  significant  In- 
roads into  this  drug  problem.  Whatever  pro- 
grams are  set  up  In  the  schools  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse,  they  can  only  succeed  if  they 
have  the  understanding  support  of  the 
teachers  in  the  school.  Without  teacher  ac- 
ceptance— and  I  am  talking  of  an  attitude 
telegraphed  in  a  thousand  ways — without 
teacher  acceptance,  even  a  good  program  will 
fall. 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  recommendation 
that  all  teachers  become  directly  Involved  in 
programs  of  drug  abuse  control.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Some  teachers  are  already  involved. 
Some  should  never  be  Involved.  But  the 
average  teacher,  genuinely  concerned  about 
his  pupils,  must  be  adequately  Informed  so 
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that  be  can  help  create  an  overall  school 
environment  conducive  to  Individual  growth 
without  drugs. 

There  In  a  nutshell  Is  the  key  to  my  thesis. 
In  precisely  this  sense,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  recommend  that  drug  abuse,  as  such, 
not  be  taught  to  students  at  all.  The  visiting 
speakers  from  the  police  forces,  the  addic- 
tion centers,  and  emergency  rooms  of  local 
hospitals,  have  all  served  their  purpose  In 
alerting  us  to  the  dangers  and  dimensions  of 
drug  abuse.  Now  it  behooves  us  to  shift  the 
focus. 

Let  us  start  by  upgrading  the  role  of 
health  educators  in  the  schools:  Improving 
his  training  and  experience,  broadening  his 
scope,  making  the  study  of  health  not  Just 
a  study  of  the  body,  but  of  the  emotional  and 
mental  health  of  the  students  In  the  con- 
text of  society  as  a  whole. 

If  futility  and  frustration,  trouble  In  han- 
dling angry  feelings,  are  part  of  the  psycho- 
logical matrix  encouraging  youngsters  to 
enter  the  drug  scene,  where  else  are  they 
going  to  learn  how  to  handle  such  normal 
moods  and  feelings?  If  the  Imprint  of  a  some- 
what disturbed  family  structure  Is  not  to 
haunt  them  all  of  their  years,  where  else  are 
children  going  to  learn  how  to  correct  for 
such  traumatic  Influences?  If  the  healthy 
Channeling  of  aggression  Is  a  requirement  of 
normal  living,  should  it  not  be  In  school 
that  they  learn  how  to  use  It  constructively 
rather  than  misdirecting  It  toward  violence 
and  crime? 

Decentralizing  the  drug  issue  does  not 
mean  ignoring  it.  The  psychiatrist  treating 
a  depressed  patient  certainly  addresses  him- 
self to  the  patient's  feeling  of  hopelessness. 
But  he  doei  not  dwell  on  It,  over  and  over 
again.  TTils  would  drive  his  patient  to 
suicide.  When  treating  the  alcoholic,  the  doc- 
tor cannot  afTord  to  overlook  the  pattern 
of  drinking.  But  he  also  »nnot  afford  to 
overlook  the  social  and  psychological  fac- 
tors which  lie  behind  and  contribute  to  the 
drinking  problem.  Drugs  can  and  should 
be  discussed  ...  In  school,  but  In  the  correct 
context  and  as  part  of  a  deeper  and  broader 
perspective. 

We  spend  billions  to  train  our  children  In 
science  and  mathematics.  We  are  now  willing 
to  spend  millions  to  alert  them  to  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs.  But  how  much  effort  are  we 
willing  to  put  out  to  prepare  our  children 
for  the  practical  and  personal  aspects  of 
living — without  which  their  vulnerability 
to  drug  abuse  will  be  heightened  and  their 
cultural  academic  subjects  a  total  waste. 

We  are  spending  millions  to  rehabilitate  a 
relative  handful  of  youngsters  who  are  the 
sad  victims  of  the  drug  scene.  Halfway 
houses.  Drug  detoxification  centers.  Rehab 
programs.  All  of  which  we  need  .  .  .  though 
we  are  taking  the  money  for  this  from  other 
equally  important  medical  needs — the  schiz- 
ophrenic In  the  state  hospital  the  pupil  in 
the  classroom.  In  sadly  familiar  fashion — 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  letting  Joe 
walk  off  with  the  ransom — we  are  ready  to 
devote  our  national  energies  to  a  small  num- 
ber in  immediate  trouble.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, we  ignore  the  philosophy  of  Chinese 
medicine  which  Is  to  keep  the  well  well 
and  out  of  this  unholy  situation. 

I  am  saying  that  we  should  direct  our  pri- 
mary money  and  energies  toward  programs 
which  decentralize  the  Issue  of  drugs  and 
which  focus  Instead  on  those  psychological 
and  social  factors  which  cause  the  drug 
problem  In  the  first  place.  We  should  shift 
the  aim  of  existing  programs  toward  preven- 
tion of  cause  rather  than  effect.  And,  so  do- 
ing, we  must  place  In  a  position  of  leader- 
Bhip  the  teacher  who,  better  than  anyone 
else,  can  help  to  build  bridges  between  sen- 
sible adults  and  sensible  youngsters.  This  will 
destroy  the  secrecy  and  the  lure  of  the  for- 
bidden without  which  the  present  market  In 
drugs  cannot  survive. 
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The  teacher  may  need  a  certain  amount  of 
reeducation,  as  does  the  typical  physician. 
He  may  need  fresh  motivation,  a  shift  in  con- 
cept. He  may  well  need  new  training  In  de- 
velopment of  healthy  personalities  as  well  as 
Informed  minds.  But  the  eventual  benefits 
are  beyond  price — for  the  teacher  as  an  In- 
dividual and  for  society  as  a  whole. 

B.  P.  Skinner  has  contributed  to  our  con- 
fusion by  his  recent  suggestion  that  freedom 
Is  no  longer  relevant.  He  believes  that  we 
would  all  be  better  off  in  a  controlled  society 
using  various  forms  of  conditioning  which, 
of  course,  would  inevitably  require  the  use  of 
behavior-influencing  drugs. 

There  is  a  real  place  in  modem  medicine 
for  the  sensible  use  of  drugs  to  cure  various 
forms  of  mental  Illness,  to  ward  off  depres- 
sions, and  abnormal  states  of  fear  and  ten- 
sion. But  this  Is  not  what  Skinner  and 
others  have  in  mind. 

To  many  of  us,  a  philosophy  is  repugnant 
which  limits  individual  freedom  because  of 
man's  difficulties  in  coping  with  freedom — 
greed,  competitiveness  based  on  ego  Issues, 
envy  and  hatred,  the  need  to  dominate  oth- 
ers, and  still  more.  Rather  than  restrict  free- 
dom because  it  can  erupt  as  license,  surely  we 
should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  social, 
scientific,  political  and  educational  attempts 
to  make  freedom  work.  This,  even  If  It  means 
depriving  man  of  his  meet  precious  neurotic 
need  to  do  himself  in,  and  others  too.  In  the 
process. 

Today's  drug  abuse  problem  reflects  our 
difficulty  in  responding  to  the  challenges  of 
freedom.  Its  solution,  I  am  convinced,  lies 
not  in  further  regimentation,  but  In  Increas- 
ing our  capacity  to  live  with  freedom. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  JAMES  H.  BINGER 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  BOARD 
HONEYWELL.  INC. 


STILL  NO  ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Febrtuiry  2,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  costly  dock  strikes  and 
certainly  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  draft 
some  permanent  legislation  to  deal  with 
all  domestic  strikes.  Already  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  has  cost  a  great  for- 
tune and  hurt  many  people. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  at  this 
point  to  an  editorial  statement  in  the 
January  26  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News- 
Sentinel  : 

Still  No  Action 

Mesmerized,  perhaps,  by  momentous  mat- 
ters of  politics.  Congress  is  In  no  hurry  to 
give  President  Nixon  the  power  he  needs  to 
end  the  West  Coast  dock  strike. 

The  best  guess  now  is  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  untU  next  week— and  none  will 
be  taken  at  all  if  the  longshoremen  (backed 
by  APL-CIO  President  George  Meany)  have 
their  way. 

Meanwhile,  the  strike,  which  began  last 
sununer  and  resumed  last  week  after  an  80- 
day  coollng-off  period,  Is  now  In  its  110th  day. 
It  Is  costing  exporters — particularly  farm- 
ers— millions  of  dollars  In  lost  Income,  and 
raising  serious  questions  about  the  nation's 
ability  to  protect  its  own  economic  Interests. 

Nobody,  least  of  all  Congress,  likes  to  In- 
trude in  collective  bargaining  disputes.  And 
it  may  well  be  that  If  the  Government  sat 
on  Its  hands  long  enough  (how  long  Is  that?) 
the  strike  would  be  settled. 

But  this  strike  has  gone  on  far  too  long 
already.  Too  many  Innocent  people  are  being 
hurt.  And,  at  this  point,  the  Issues  can  be 
thrashed  out  while  the  ports  are  open  Just 
as  easily  as  while  the  ports  are  closed. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MXNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coim- 
try  is  going  through  difficult  times  with 
a  deficit  balance  of  payment,  deficit  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  a  loss  of  jobs  to  foreign 
competitors. 

These  conditions  increase  our  tempta- 
tions to  retrench  back  into  an  isolation- 
ist trade  policy.  Mr.  James  H.  Binger,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  Honeywell,  Inc., 
a  Minneapolis  company,  in  an  interview 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  recently 
cast  some  welcome  light  on  a  subject 
which  is  too  often  considered  from  an 
emotional  standpoint. 

The  Binger  article  follows.  I  recom- 
mend it  as  useful  information  to  all 
Members  of  Congress,  whatever  their 
views : 

Outlook  for  U.S.  Businesses  Absoad 
(Interview  with  James  H.  Binger) 

Q  Mr.  Binger,  do  you  see  a  bright  future 
for  companies  that  have  large  foreign  In- 
vestments, now  that  the  monetary  crisis  Is 
over? 

A  I  think  the  hazy  picture  we  had  been 
experiencing  Is  clearing  up.  The  new  ar- 
rangement recognizes  a  change  In  currency 
values  that  were  Implicit  before,  but  had  not 
yet  been  made  explicit  by  changes  In  official 
exchange  rates.  Because  of  the  political 
rigidities  m  the  system.  It  took  a  crisis  like 
this  and  the  exercise  of  considerable  leverage 
by  the  U.S.  to  make  the  system  work  the 
way  It  was  supposed  to. 

Q  Exactly  what  does  the  change  in  values 
of  foreign  currencies  versus  the  dollar  mean 
to  a  company  like  Honeywell? 

A  It  Is  a  clear  recognition  now.  In  the  offi- 
cial exchange  figures,  of  factors  that  we  have 
to  pay  attention  to.  Before,  we  were  always 
Inclined  to  say,  "Well,  the  yen  Is  really  worth 
300  to  the  dollar,"  even  though  the  official 
rate  was  360  yen  to  the  dollar.  But  when  we 
make  an  Investment  decision,  or  when  we 
make  a  long-term  import-export  decision, 
we  should  use  the  right  number  Instead  of 
an  artificial  number  that  was  created  by  the 
rigidity  of  the  exchange  rate. 

Q  You  will  have  a  better  Idea  of  what  your 
real  costs  are,  and  what  your  real  markets 
are  likely  to  be— 

A  Yes.  You  could  make  a  contract  and 
benefit  from  the  360-yen-to-the-dollar  ratio 
over  a  short  term,  but  If  you  are  going  to 
make  long-term  arrangements,  you  really 
ought  to  use  a  more  practical  number,  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  about  308,  so  far. 

Q  The  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  or  revalu- 
ation of  other  currencies,  Is  supposed  to  re- 
duce U.S.  Imports  and  help  U.S.  exports. 
Looking  at  It  from  the  standpoint  of  a  com- 
pany like  Honeywell— which  exports  from 
this  county  and  which  also  manufactiues 
abroad — will  it  help  your  total  sales  around 
the  world? 

A  I  think  It  will  help  the  entire  trading 
world  to  operate  with  a  little  more  certainty, 
closer  to  the  real  practical  level  of  these  cur- 
rency values,  and  benefit  U.S.-based  com- 
patUes  most.  In  addition,  I  think  It  should 
help  stlmxUate  even  further  the  sales  of  U.S. 
products  abroad. 

The  revaluations  are  only  a  snap  shot.  I 
mean,  it's  corrected  the  situation  untU  now, 
but  we  can't  allow  the  trends  that  catised  the 
1971  crisis  to  continue  without  eventually 
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having  another  crisis.  I  suppose  If  you  bad  to 
have  another  confrontation  very  soon.  It 
would  be  quite  clear  that  the  dollar  was 
losing  Its  role  as  the  major  trading  and  In- 
vestment currency  of  the  world. 

We've  damaged  the  dollar  to  some  extent 
by  devaluation,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
would  argue  about  that.  A  second  strike  on 
us.  If  that  were  to  happen,  would  not  be 
helpful.  I  think  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  consumer,  and  the  American 
economy  and  American  business,  that  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  maintain  a  very  prom- 
Inant  role  for  the  dollar  in  international 
trade  and  Investment. 

Q  What  does  this  Involve?  Controlling  In- 
flation at  home? 

A  That  certainly  Is  Involved.  I  think  It's 
also  exercising  fiscal  and  monetary  respon- 
sibility to  a  degree  that  compares  favorably 
with  our  major  trading  competitors,  as  well 
as  improving  the  level  of  productivity  In 
our  economy. 

Q  We  can't  do  any  worse  than  they  do,  In 
controlling  Infiatlon — 

A  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  effectiveness 
of  the  dollar  as  the  leading  trading  and  In- 
vestment currency,  we  have  to  do  better. 

Q  What  about  business  abroad?  Do  you  see 
a  European  recession  as  a  poeslblllty  In  the 
next  year  or  so? 

A  In  1972,  I  think  European  business  will 
be  slow. 

Q  Do  you  mean  a  decline,  or  Just  slow 
growth? 

A  Slow  growth.  I've  reached  the  point 
where  I  can't  even  contemplate  a  reduction 
In  gixws  national  product  any  more.  Even 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  things  look  better. 
I  tend  to  state  the  outlook  In  terms  of  Honey- 
well business,  and  It's  better  than  the  gen- 
eral picture.  But  it  Isn't  wildly  optimistic. 

Q  Why  are  you  doing  better  than  average? 

A  Computers  are  strong.  Sales  of  residen- 
tial and  commercial  control  systems  are  also 
in  pretty  good  shapte.  The  same  thing  Is 
true  of  our  Industrial-controls  business.  In 
Europe,  we  have  only  a  limited  aerospace  and 
defense  business. 

Q  Is  the  computer  still  a  growing  field  In 
other  countries  as  well  as  In  the  United 
States? 

A  Yes.  We  have  tried  to  illustrate  what  we 
think  about  the  future  by  saying  we  antici- 
pate the  markets  for  control  systems  wiU 
grow  at)out  10  per  cent  a  year  on  the  average 
over  the  next  five  years,  with  a  little  stronger 
growth  outside  than  inside  the  United  States. 
Markets  for  information  systems  of  comput- 
ers wo  think  will  grow  at  a  rate  of  about 
15  per  cent  worldwide — not  every  year,  but 
on  the  average  over  the  next  five  years. 

Q  Ho>w  do  you  assess  the  1972  business 
pictiu-e  in  the  United  States? 

A  I'm  a  little  more  optimistic  than  some 
of  my  associates.  I  think  we're  going  to  have 
a  good  year.  In  terms  of  market  opportuni- 
ties. I  don't  want  to  make  a  forecast  for  what 
HonejrweU  Is  going  to  do. 

Q  What  about  Phase  2?    '     * 

A  I'm  optimistic  about  the  resvUts  of 
Phase  2.  There  is  an  awful  lot  of  bickering 
and  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  rulings.  On 
the  whole.  It's  going  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  It  was  the  tight  way  to  go. 

Q  Are  you  hopeful  of  a  smooth  transition 
to  a  no-controls  situation  later? 

A  I  expect  It  to  come  early,  rather  than 
later,  and  the  transition  problems  won't  off- 
set the  effects  of  restraint. 

Q  What  are  the  chances  of  another  world 
monetary  crisis  developing  in  1972? 

A  It  depends  at  least  partly  on  domestic 
U.S.  policies. 

Q  You  are  not  convinced  that  the  threat 
of  a  monetary  or  trade  crisis  is  over — 

A  No.  I  think  we've  come  through  the 
resolution  of  the  parity  Issue  very  well.  We've 
given  something  In  terms  of  changing  the 
price  of  gold,  and  the  relative  changes  in 
other  currencies  vls-Ji-vls  the  dollar  have 
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been  reasonable.  So  we  have  a  good  current 
environment  In  which  to  go  forward. 

But  actually  going  forward  will  require  the 
success  of  Phttse  2  controls  and  policies  In  the 
U.S.  It  also  will  require  an  Improvement  In 
the  situation  with  respect  to  access  to  mar- 
kets and  freedom  of  Investment  In  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  we  might  expect  could 
go  wrong  Is  that  some  of  these  other  coun- 
tries might  adopt  restrictive  practices  with 
respect  to  Investment,  which  could  be  very 
damaging  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

Q  Why  Is  that  so  Important?  To  the  extent 
other  countries  restrict  American  Invest- 
ment, that  cuts  down  on  the  outfiow  of  funds 
from  the  United  States.  Why  Isn't  that  help- 
ful rather  than  harmful? 

A  In  the  short  term  it  might  be  helpful. 
In  the  longer  term  It  Is  against  our  Interests. 
We  have  already  been  restricting  the  fiow  of 
Investment  abroad  for  a  long  time,  because 
we've  had  fixed  involuntary  investment  con- 
trols Imposed  by  our  own  Government  for 
three  years,  since  January  '68 — and  prior  to 
that,  starting  In  the  mld-'fiOs,  we  had  vol- 
untary controls. 

We  have  already  used  up  the  short-term 
opportunity  to  Improve  our  situation,  and 
now  we  are  In  a  marginal  area  where  the  ef- 
fects are  really  reversing  the  balance.  I  feel 
the  perpetuation  of  those  controls  can  only 
damage  the  U.S.  economy.  It  Just  can't  help. 

Q  In  what  way  do  Investment  controls 
damage  the  U.S.  economy  over  the  long  run? 

A  In  the  long  run  the  American  com- 
panies which  have  found  the  opportunity 
to  make  foreign  Investments — direct  Invest- 
ments abroad — have  been  the  same  compa- 
nies that  have  increased  their  American 
production  far  above  average.  They  have  in- 
creased their  American  employment  far 
above  average.  And  at  the  same  time  they 
have  brought  back  from  their  foreign  Invest- 
ments substantially  more  return  on  that  In- 
vestment than  they  were  currently  putting 
over  there. 

Q  People  find  It  hard  to  understand  what 
Investment  controls  are  all  about.  Can  you 
tell  us  briefly  what  sort  of  controls  our 
Government  has  against  the  Investment  of 
dollars  abroad? 

A  Basically,  the  rules  say  you  can't  Invest 
more  than  you  Invested,  on  the  average, 
during  any  two  years  In  the  1965-to-1968 
period.  In  fact,  you  are  limited  to  a  per- 
centage of  that  base  amount.  Also,  you  must 
count  as  additional  Investment,  against  that 
limited  base,  most  of  the  earnings  on  the 
assets  you  already  had  abroad.  There  are 
also  restraints  on  bank  lending  and  a  spe- 
cial tax  on  financing  here  by  foreigners. 

It's  complex,  and  really  hard  to  make  into 
a  dramatic  Issue.  The  only  way  I  can  do  it  is 
to  say  again  and  again  that  to  the  extent 
American  companies  have  Invested  abroad, 
they  have  increased  their  exports  beyond 
the  average  of  all  U.S.  Indxistry.  They  have 
Increased  their  employment.  They've  In- 
creased their  sales.  They've  paid  more  taxes 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  And  to  cut  off  their 
Investments  at  a  time  when  you  are  trying 
to  stimulate  trade  is  Just  counter-productive. 

The  two  programs — one  to  stimulate  ex- 
ports, the  other  seeking  to  restrict  Invest- 
ment— are  not  at  all  consistent. 

Q  What  Is  your  answer  to  those  people  who 
say,  "If  you  build  a  plant  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  produce  things  In  that  plant  that 
you  would  otherwise  produce  In  the  United 
states  and  then  sell  abroad,  you  really  are 
exporting  American  jobs"? 

A  That  Is  a  very  easy  argument  to  make 
but  It  Just  Isn't  true.  Let  me  cite  one 
example : 

Honeywell  has  always  been  In  the  heating- 
controls   business — oil-burner   relays,    ther- 
mostats and  limit  controls  that  make  up  a 
system  to  control  an  oU  burner. 
In  1953,  we  felt  that  the  oil-burner  busi- 
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ness  was  about  to  burgeon  In  Europe.-  We 
also  thought  we  would  have  difficulty  selling 
our  equipment  there  from  the  United  States, 
because  of  growing  strength  of  Swiss,  Ger- 
man, Danish  and  British  competitors  on 
the  local  scene  In  Europe. 

We  put  a  plant  In  HoUand,  but  we  did  not 
Invest  aggressively  there.  We  said,  for  one 
thing,  "We  will  design  those  oU-bumer  con- 
trols for  the  European  market  In  Minneapo- 
lis." And  we  built  something  that  wasn't 
light  for  that  nnarket. 

As  a  result,  our  position  was  very  badly 
damaged  Ln  Europe.  We  didn't  lose  employ- 
ment In  Minneapolis  because  of  that,  but 
we  failed  to  gain  additional  employment  be- 
cause our  position  In  that  European  market 
was  very  weak.  It  has  taken  us  years  to  get 
It  back. 

As  we  expanded  sales  in  E^urope,  with  a 
proi>erly  designed  relay,  we  also  created  a 
demand  for  more  thermostats  and  limit  con- 
trols and  associated  tjrpes  of  equipment  that 
were  made  only  in  Minneapolis.  Therefor, 
our  employment  Increased  In  that  area. 

That's  a  sp>eciflc  example  of  how  Invest- 
ment abroad  seems  to  work  In  Honeywell's 
case. 

Our  employment  in  the  United  States  went 
from  34,036  in  1960  to  68,000  in  1970.  We  had 
a  70  per  cent  Increase. 

Q  Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't  have  had  an 
even  bigger  Increase  If  you  had  Invested  in 
more  new  plants  In  the  United  States? 

A  A  lot  of  manufacturing  industries  which 
did  not  extensively  develop  their  opportuni- 
ties In  foreign  markets  grew  an  average  of 
only  15  per  cent  In  that  period. 

I  can  ix>lnt  to  a  lot  of  things — which  are 
good  for  our  U.S.  production — ^whlch  never 
would  have  happened  had  our  company 
been  too  timid  about  foreign  investment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  board  of  directors 
came  very  close  to  deciding  not  to  manufac- 
txire  those  relays  I  mentioned  In  Europe, 
even  though  a  very  small  Investment  was  In- 
volved. Some  had  the  fear  of  political  prob- 
lems over  there,  even  expropriation  of  the 
Investment.  But  while  1952  doesn't  seem  so 
long  ago,  it  was  the  Dark  Ages  In  terms  of 
many  Americans'  view  of  the  European  com- 
mercial markets  and  political  stability. 

Q  Do  you  see  any  signs  that  the  climate 
for  American  investment  In  European  coun- 
tries Is  less  favorable  now? 

A  Yes.  I  do. 

Q  Can  you  explain? 

A  The  local  competition  from  companies 
based  In  Europe  Is  much  stronger  than  It 
was.  In  addition,  the  go^fernments  are  much 
more  conscious  and  concerned. 

Q  Less  hospitable? 

A  Less  hospitable.  They  think  they  don't 
need  investment  as  much  as  they  did  before. 
I  believe  they  are  wrong. 

Q  Has  the  growth  of  the  Common  Market 
concept  had  something  to  do  with  this? 

A  The  entry  of  the  British  into  the  Com- 
mon Market  is  going  to  stimulate  an  even 
greater  risk  of  restrictions  against  us,  I 
believe. 

Q  Are  there'  restrictions  by  European  gov- 
ernments on  American  Investment  now? 

A  There  are  restrictions  In  several  of  the 
countries.  Germany  Is  relatively  free.  Prance 
Is  less  80.  Italy  has  some  restrictions.  U.  K. 
has  some  restrictions,  but  they  generally 
don't  amount  to  much. 

Q  Are  you  suggesting  that  those  restric- 
tions may  Increase? 

A  I  think  they  might,  for  several  reasons. 
Suppose  the  U.S.  makes  progress  at  the 
negotiating  table,  in  connection  with  trade 
restraints.  It  is  entirely  possible — because  the 
Europeans  recognized  even  before  we  did  the 
Increasing  lmp>ortance  of  Investment  as  a 
means  to  make  the  world's  economies  grow — 
that  they  would  say,  "All  right,  we'll  remove 
some  of  these  restrictions  on  trade  that  you 
have  complained  about,  but  we  will  step  up 
our  restraints  on  Investments." 
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If  our  negotiators  do  not  have  the  Invest- 
ment Issue  high  enough  on  their  agenda,  they 
may  give  back  on  investments  as  much  or 
more  than  we  get  In  modified  trade  restraints. 
Q  Does  that  prospect  worry  you? 
A  It  does  very  much,  particularly  If  our 
Government  says  to  American  comp&nlee  try- 
ing to  operate  In  this  environment,  "You  may 
not  make  direct  investments  with  U.S.  funds; 
you've  got  to  get  the  money  over  there." 

That  means  those  nations  can  then  put  re- 
strictions on  American  investments  and  be 
absolutely  certain  they  are  going  to  be  effec- 
tive, because  where  else  can  the  U.S.  com- 
panies go?  We  will  have  been  set  up  under 
those  circumstances  as  a  soft  target. 

Q  Is  a  ban  on  direct  Investments  abroad 
actually  under  consideration? 
A  It  has  been  proposed. 

Q  Is  the  threat  of  such  a  ban  part  of  the 
horse  trading  that's  going  on  in  the  trade 
and  monetary  negotiations? 

A  I  don't  think  it's  had  enough  attention. 
In  concentrating  on  trade  restraints,  our 
negotiators  may  overlook  the  Investment 
side. 

Even  If  they  don't  overlook  the  Issue,  un- 
less our  present  direct-Investment  controls 
are  eliminated  we  are  going  to  be  caught. 

Q  What  chance  Is  there  that  U.S.  re- 
straints on  Investment  abroad  will  be  elimi- 
nated? 

A  It  Just  takes  an  executive  action  by  the 
President.  There  Is  one  issue  that  needs  con- 
gressional action:  the  Interest-equalization 
tax.  or  lET. 

Q  We  hear  increasingly  often  that  this 
country  Is  shifting  from  a  trading  nation  to 
an  exporter  of  capital  and  industrial  know- 
how,  and  that  sooner  or  later,  if  n-e  keep  ex- 
porting capital,  we're  going  to  start  showing 
a  huge  surplus  on  the  capital  account.  Can 
we  then  expect  also  a  surplus  on  the  trade 
account?  How  can  our  trading  partners  pay 
If  we  show  a  surplus  on  all  accounts? 

A  They  can't.  You  can't  run  a  mercantile 
kind  of  world  If  everybody  attempts  to  gen- 
erate a  surplus.  We  need  methods  by  which 
balances  are  struck. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Income  from 
U.S.  investments  abroad  will  grow  to  the 
point  where  we  will  have  to  balance  it  off 
with  a  trade  deficit.  But  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  the  better  way  to  do  It,  and  the  more 
positive  way,  is  to  say,  "Investment  Is  a  good 
thing:  keep  plowing  it  back." 

Q  Balance  off  the  Income  flow  with  capital 
exports — 
A  Yes. 

Q  Where  can  you  find  places  abroad  that 
need  capital  and  can  employ  it  profitably  for 
both  investors  and  users? 

A  I  don't  know  for  sure.  I  suppose  the 
most  distressing  thing  has  been  the  failure 
of  our  programs  to  stimulate  Investment  in 
the  developing  countries.  To  what  extent 
recent  developments  may  have  corrected  that 
is  a  question.  If  anything,  the  situation  is 
less  promising  today. 
Q  Why  do  you  say  that? 
A  Look  at  Chile  [The  Chilean  Government 
recently  took  over  much  foreign-owned  prop- 
erty there.)  Without  some  new  policies  that 
aren't  yet  apparent,  we  aren't  likely  to 
achieve  much  success  In  stimulating  invest- 
ment In  the  less-developed  countries. 

Q.  Have  you  developed  any  Ideas  about  the 
possibilities  In  trade  with  Russia? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  possibilities.  I'm 
not  sure  that  they're  huge,  but  they're  con- 
siderable and  worth  attention. 

We've  had  trade  with  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  in  connection  with  computers,  in- 
dustrial instruments  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, environmental  controls  for  public 
buildings — air  conditioning,  heating.  East- 
ern Europe  isn't  an  advance  market  for  air 
conditioning. 

Q.  Is  the  market  there  growing? 
A.  Yes.  We  thought  at  one  time  the  British 
people  would  never  want  to  be  comfortable, 
but  this  has  changed,  too.  There  are  certain 
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thresholds  in  standards  of  living  where 
things  begin  to  become  Important  for  the 
first  time.  Prom  the  bicycle,  a  nation  goes  to 
the  motorcycle  and  then  the  car,  and  then 
they  begin  to  think  about  dishwashers  and, 
eventually,  air  conditioning. 

Q  When  do  you  think  substantial  markets 
are  likely  to  open  up  in  China  and  Russia  fof 
companies  like  Honeywell? 

A  Russia  earlier  than  China.  We  have  some 
business  now  in  Russia,  and  well  have  more. 
I'm  not  sure  about  China  In  the  near  term — 
the  next  four  or  five  years.  I'd  like  to  go 
over  there,  though,  and  learn  a  little  more 
about  It. 

Q  Are  you  optimistic  that  American  busi- 
ness can  compete  successfully  with  other  in- 
dvistrialized  nations?  A  lot  of  dark  talk  has 
been  heard  In  recent  years  about  how  we're 
losing  out — 

A  I  don't  buy  It.  In  the  areas  where  we 
have  some  technology,  where  we've  concen- 
trated our  attention,  we're  really  doing  quite 
well.  Of  course,  we  may  not  be  making  all  the 
shoes  that  we  wear.  That  really  doesn't  say 
very  much  about  the  over-all  trend  In  the 
world-trade  picture. 

Q  What  about  your  operations  in  Eng- 
land? Are  they  conducted  by  a  British  sub- 
sidiary of  Honeywell? 

A  Yes.  a  100  per  cent  owned  British  sub- 
sidiary— Honeywell,  Ltd.  Normally  we  adhere 
to  the  same  corporate  identification  In  all 
other  national  markets  as  we  use  here  In  the 
United  States. 

Q  How  many  different  countries  is  Honey- 
well operating  In? 

A  We  operate  to  some  extent  in  over  100 
countries,  and  have  manufacturing  opera- 
tions in  a  dozen. 

Our  employment  outside  the  United  States 
is  about  40,000  out  of  95,000  total  employ- 
ment. 

Q  About  40  per  cent  of  Honeywell  employ- 
ment is  in  other  countries? 

A  Yes — and  I'd  like  to  talk  a  minute  about 
what  a  multi-national  company  is,  and  how 
this  type  of  enterprise  got  started. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
American  multi-national  companies  are  the 
only  kind  there  are.  Actually,  our  informa- 
tion Is  that  40  to  45  p>er  cent  of  total  inter- 
national Investment  is  by  companies  whose 
home  bases  are  not  in  the  U.S. 

Although  American  companies  seem  to  be 
a  little  bit  ahead  In  terms  of  funds  invested 
In  other  nations,  there's  a  very  substantial 
segment  of  international  investment  and 
multinational  operation  conducted  by  com- 
panies with  a  parent  foreign  to  the  U.S. 

Q  The  president  of  a  radio-manufactur- 
ing company  was  testifjrlng  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  not  long  ago,  and  he  told 
how  his  company — a  multinational  opera- 
tion— built  a  plant  in  Taiwan  to  make  radios. 
The  other  day,  it  was  announced  that  a  type- 
writer factory  employing  1,600  workers  In 
New  England  is  closing  down,  and  the  parent 
company  will  get  typewriters  from  a  British 
plant.  This  is  the  "export  of  Jobs"  issue  as- 
sociated with  multinational  operations — 

A  Well,  I  would  suppose  that  all  of  us  have 
more  radios  and  more  television  sets  because 
of  the  fact  that  we're  finding  out  how  to  buy 
them  for  less. 

HOW  THE  CONSI7MCH   GAINS 

Q  Your  point  Is  that  Americans  benefit  as 
consumers — 

A  As  consumers.  The  consumer  is  generally 
not  considered  to  the  extent  he  should  be  In 
matters  of  foreign  trade  and  Investment. 

In  addition,  I  would  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing what  happened  to  that  radio  company's 
employment  during  the  period  of  time  It  was 
expanding  abroad.  If  it's  the  company  I  am 
thinking  of,  I  have  the  Impression  Its  em- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  went  up  modestly — 
even  though,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  com- 
pany's domestic  markets  at  an  appropriate 
price,  it  had  to  utilize  some  foreign  labor. 

Even  where  American  Jobs  are  wiped  out, 
you  have  to  remember  those  are  Jobs  that 
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were  not  economically  viable  In  today's  world. 
The  people  abroad  who  get  jobs  through  ex- 
panding opportunities  also  deserve  to  eat,  to 
enjoy  life,  and  they  are  doing  so  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on.  In  fact,  it's  part  of  the 
interdependent  world  that  Is  being  built. 

Q  If  you  look  down  the  road  a  little  bit, 
do  you  see  the  U.S.  no  longer  making  some 
things,  such  as  shoes  and  typewriters? 

A  Yes,  we  will  probably  cease  to  make  some 
things.  Just  as  we  will  produce  certain  prod- 
ucts in  which  we  excel  for  ourselves  and  for 
many  others.  As  we've  been  able  to  Increase 
our  productivity  we  made  more  products,  and 
our  consumers  enjoyed  more  goods  and  more 
services,  and  we  are  getting  many  things  for 
less  cost. 

Q  You  indicated  that  you  think  it's  unwise 
for  our  Government  to  restrict  investments 
by  U.S.  companies  abroad.  Do  you  see  any 
likelihood  those  restrictions  will  be  eased 
or  removed  In  the  near  future? 

A  I  think  they  will.  That  sought  to  be  very 
high  on  the  list  of  policy  changes  to  be  made 
In  connection  with  the  current  trade  and 
monetary  negotiations.  All  our  trading 
partners  and  the  bankers  In  Zurich  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  we  consider  this  a  coun- 
terproductive thing  that  we  Imposed  on  our- 
selves— Just  as  bad  as  the  trade  restraints 
we're  trying  to  negotiate  away. 

Q  How  does  the  return  on  U.S.  Investments 
abroad  compare  with  the  money  we  are 
putting  out  in  new  investments? 

A  During  the  1960-69  period — 10  years — 
private  direct  investment  abroad  was  26 
billion  dollars.  The  Income  was  38  billion, 
for  a  net  balance  of  12  billion.  In  addition, 
there  were  11  billion  In  royalties  and  fees. 

To  a  large  degree  in  Honeywell's  case  it's 
an  application  of  investment  that  gets  us 
those  royalties  and  fees. 

But  Just  consider  the  Income  versus  the 
outgo  of  Investment  funds  in  recent  years. 
In  1967,  the  plus  balance  was  1.4  billions;  in 
'68,  it  went  to  1.8  bUllons;  in  '69,  to  2.6 
bUlions. 

Now,  you're  entitled  to  say,  "Well,  if  the 
net  income  has  been  growing  by  that 
amount,  why  doesn't  that  prove  that  direct- 
Investment  controls  are  a  good  thing?"  And 
I'm  caught  by  my  own  numbers,  except  that 
it's  quite  apparent  that,  whether  it  happens 
in  1972  or  whenever,  we're  going  to  dry  up  the 
pump  if  we  do  not  continue  to  plow  back 
into  new  Investments  some  of  the  Income 
we're  taking  in. 

Q  Do  you  have  comparable  figures  on  the 
long-term  investments  of  foreign-based  com- 
panies operating  in  the  U.S.? 

A  In  the  United  States,  from  '60  to  '70. 
the  Investment  by  foreign-controlled  multi- 
national companies  rose  from  6.9  billions  to 
13.2.  It  didn't  double,  but  almost.  We  don't 
have  the  Information  about  the  return  flow 
of_  Income  to  them  from  those  Investments. 
Q  What  about  the  politics  of  the 
exported-Jobs  issue?  If  labor  unions  can  cite 
cases  like  the  radio-TV  factory  In  Taiwan 
and  the  typewriter  Jobs  going  to  England, 
doesn't  that  Increase  the  pressure  for  in- 
hibiting the  flow  of  Investment  abroad? 

A  Yes.  In  my  view,  the  workers  who  will 
be  displaced  deserve  a  far  better  method  of 
adjustment  than  is  provided  for  them  under 
present  laws. 

Q  What  Is  provided  for  them? 

A  It  was  thought  to  be  adequate,  but  It 
never  has  been.  In  practice.  You  have  to  go 
through  the  Tariff  Commission  and  get  a 
finding  that  people  have  been  unemployed 
because  of  Imports,  and  that  the  Imports 
have  increased  because  of  a  deal  we  made 
with  one  of  our  trading  partners  to  lower  tar- 
iff duties — there  are  about  six  different 
notches  you  have  to  get  through  in  order  to 
get  the  workers  any  help. 

The  unions  have  said,  "It's  burial  Insur- 
ance, that's  about  all."  And  can't  disagree. 
We  need  a  much  more  rapid,  a  much  more 
broadly  based  kind  of  benefit-adjustment 
plan. 
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Q  Do  you  see  a  prospect  that  In  this  elec- 
tion year  there  may  be  demands  in  Congress 
for  more-direct  measures,  such  as  limiting 
Imports,  or — 

A  I  think  probably  the  monetary  agree- 
ment has  had  a  calming  result.  I  hope  it  has. 
So  there  may  not  be  the  hysterical  reaction 
that  was  evident  at  the  end  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, when  they  almost  passed  that  evil  bill 
with  a  quota  on  practically  everything  Im- 
ported from  other  countries. 

I  remember  reading  a  listing  of  the  prod- 
ucts whose  Import  would  have  been  either 
prohibited  or  cut  way  back,  and  one  was 
honey  from  Mexico — and  $64,000  a  year  of 
honey  was  Imported  from  Mexico.  That's  a 
threat  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
I  guess.  If  you  get  Into  a  certain  mental 
state. 

Q  Do  you  think  legislation  restricting  Im- 
ports is  likely  to  pass  Congress  in  1972? 

A  I  think  it's  a  real  threat.  There's  another 
bill — the  Hartke-Burke  bill — coming  up  for 
hearings  shortly.  It  gives  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  restrict  investment.  It  Imposes 
Involuntary  quotas  on  a  number  of  products 
without  regard  to  market  growth.  We  think 
much  of  the  pressure  behind  the  bill  comes 
from  the  AFL-CIO. 

Q  Trade  negotiations  are  going  on  right 
now  following  the  currency-parity  changes. 
I  suppose  those  are  of  crucial  Importance  to 
what  Congress  may  do — 

A  If  progress  Is  made  in  those  negotiations, 
I  believe  that  the  many  very,  very  soimd 
people  in  Congress  can  hold  out  against  the 
pressure  they're  up  against.  If  we  fall  to  have 
progress,  it  might  very  well  resiilt  In  a  legis- 
lative shambles. 

One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  about  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill  is  some  very  punitive  in- 
come tax  provisions  which  would  change  the 
whole  setup  as  to  taxation  of  foreign  Income, 
TTiat  would  be  extremely  harmful. 

Q  How  are  you  taxed  now  on  earnings 
abroad? 

A  Currently,  most  industrial  countries  per- 
mit earnings  by  one  of  their  corporations' 
subsidiaries  in  another  country  to  receive  a 
credit  for  any  foreign  taxes  paid,  when  those 
earnings  are  brought  back  to  the  parent 
country. 

If  we  earn  a  dollar  in  Prance  and  p>ay  50 
cents  In  tax  to  the  French  Government, 
thereby  having  60  cents  of  Income  to  bring 
back,  our  tax  laws  have  customarily  allowed 
that  60  cents  of  Prench  tax  to  be  credited 
against  our  American  tax  payments. 

What  the  Hartke-Burke  bill  says  is  that 
after  you  pay  a  50-cent  tax  over  there,  and 
you  bring  50  cents  after  taxes  back  here,  it's 
to  be  handled  just  as  If  It  were  gross  and  not 
net  Income,  and  you  must  pay  an  addi- 
tional 50  per  cent  American  tax,  with  no 
credit  given  for  taxes  paid  in  Prance. 

The  entire  tendency  of  the  bill  is  to  destroy 
very  effectively  any  kind  of  Incentive  to  make 
foreign  investments.  We  think  it's  very 
shortsighted. 

Q  Mr.  Blnger,  Is  the  U.S.  still  the  dominant 
nation  in  computer  manufacturing? 

A  We  estimate  that  over  80  per  cent  of  all 
computers  In  the  world  are  supplied  by 
American-based  companies. 

AMiatlGA    HOLJ>S   TTS   PL,ACE    Ilf   TRADK 

Q  Are  we  being  challenged  by  foreign 
comi>etitors? 

A  I  think  it's  about  the  same  as  it  wais  five 
years  ago.  We  seem  to  be  retaining  our  share 
of  the  market  In  general. 

Computers  are  another  case  where  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  business  has  a 
worldwide  dimension.  Without  Investment 
in  manufacturing,  marketing,  supi>ort  and 
development  resources  throughout  the  world, 
you  haven't  got  the  business  size  that  can 
allow  you  to  compete  effectively.  That  would 
mean  you  wouldn't  be  as  good  at  supplying 
the  American  market  as  you  can  be  If  you 
have  got  that  worldwide  dimension. 

You  certainly  would  be  far  weaker  in  the 
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foreign  areas,  where  marketing  and  other 
facilities  close  to  the  overseas  market — which 
is  very  large  and  growing  rapidly — are  essen- 
tial. You're  either  there,  or  you're  forgotten. 


COLLEGIATE    YOUNG    DEMOCRATS 
OF    AMERICA 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  my  congressional  district  and 
tilso  the  State  and  National  Collegiate 
Young  Democrats.  Both  organizations  in 
Indiana  have  been  very  active  in  hold- 
ing meetings  and  organizing  in  order  to 
bring  the  true  facts  regarding  important 
issues — National,  State,  and  local— into 
the  homes  of  oiu-  yoimg  voters,  especially 
in  the  coming  important  presidential 
campaign. 

The  Indiana  Young  Democrats  have 
been  active  for  a  number  of  years  previ- 
ous to  our  congressional  enactment  last 
year  in  giving  the  franchise  to  our  18- 
to  21 -year-old  youth.  The  Young  Demo- 
crats of  Indiana  were  among  the  first 
of  the  young  political  pioneers  several 
years  ago  in  organizing  so  that  the  voice 
of  our  young  folks  can  be  heard  in  the 
Washington  executive  and  congressional 
circles,  as  well  as  State  and  local  cam- 
paigns. 

I  was  indeed  happy  to  receive  a  letter 
this  morning  from  one  of  your  yoimg 
Democratic  leaders  in  Indiana,  Ted  A. 
Kane,  Jr.,  who  is  now  national  treasurer 
of  the  Collegiate  Yoimg  Democrats  of 
America.  He  informs  me  that  next  week 
at  the  Collegiate  Young  Democrats  con- 
vention he  is  a  candidate  for  the  oflQce 
of  president  of  this  rapidly  growing  or- 
ganization of  American  youth  who  will 
be  a  great  help  to  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  presidential,  congressional.  State, 
and  local  campaigns  in  1972. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  the  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning  from  Ted 
setting  out  his  platform  and  qusaifica- 
tions  as  candidate  for  president  of  the 
Collegiate  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
America. 

The  letter  follows: 

Thb  Federation  of  Indiana 
Collegiate  Youno  Democrats, 

January  25,  1972. 
Representative  RiAr  Madden, 
Gary.  Ind. 

Dear  Representative  Madden:  I  am  a 
student  at  Indiana  State  University  and  have 
been  active  In  the  College  Young  Democrats 
for  a  number  of  years  now.  I  am  presently 
serving  as  National  Treasvu-er  of  the  College 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 

The  CTDCA  National  Convention  Is  going 
to  be  held  February  10-13,  1972,  In  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  The  Indiana  Federation  of  Col- 
lege Young  Democrats  have  been  very  active 
in  local  and  state  politics  In  Indiana  for  quite 
some  time.  Now  with  the  18  year  old  vote 
the  potential  of  the  CYD's  Is  enormous  both 
statewide  and  nationally. 

The  National  Organization  of  CYD's  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  for  those 
of  tis  from  Indiana  who  have  worked  with  It 
up  to  this  time.  This  year  Is  the  time  for 
reform  In  the  Democratic  Party,  and  It  Is  the 
time  for  reform  in  the  CYDCA.  Now,  when 
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the  potential  is  so  high  for  the  CYDCA  to 
prove  itself  an  effective  force  In  Democratic 
Politics,  we  in  Indiana  cannot  stand  by  and 
vtratch  the  National  Organization  continue 
on  in  the  ineffective  manner  of  the  past.  The 
organization  has  for  too  long  existed  only 
to  perpetuate  its  own  structures  rather  than 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  now  time  for  Indiana  to  surge  to  the 
forefront  and  to  make  the  CYDCA  the  effec- 
tive voice  of  students  across  the  nation  and 
an  effective  force  in  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
Is  In  this  spirit  that  the  Indiana  College 
Young  Democrats  and  myself  personally  seek 
your  endorsement  and  support  for  my  can- 
didacy, for  the  highest  office  in  the  CoUege 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America,  that  of 
National  President. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  background 
material  and  feel  confident  that  I  am  quali- 
fied and  capable  of  leading  the  CYDCA  to  a 
responsible  position  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  voice  of  the  young  voter  must  be  heard 
and  the  CYDCA  has  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  of  bringing  this  voice  effec- 
tively to  the  Democratic  Party. 

Thank  you  for  any  support  you  may  pro- 
vide, and  a  reply  would  be  best  sent  to  my 
school  address  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  in  peace, 

Ted  a.  Kane,  Jr., 
National  Treasurer,  College  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  0/  America. 

biographical  backgrottnd  information 

Ted  A.  Kane,  Jr.,  National  Treasurer, 
Youth  Caucus  '72.  Board  of  Directors,  Lake 
County  Collegiate  Young  Democrats,  1969 
to  present.  Executive  Council,  Indiana  State 
University  CYD's,  1969  to  present.  Vice 
President,  Griffith  Young  Democrats,  1970  to 
present.  Former  Regional  Director.  Indiana 
Collegiate  Young  Democrats.  Delegate  to  In- 
diana Democratic  State  Convention,  1970. 
Justice,  Indiana  State  University,  All-Uni- 
versity Court  of  Appeals,  February,  1971  to 
present.  National  Treasurer,  Collegiate 
Young  Democrats  Clubs  of  America,  Febru- 
ary, 1971  to  present.  Employed  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  for  eight  months. 

Age  22.  Junior,  Indiana  State  University, 
Political  Science  and  Speech. 

Home  Address:  630  North  Indiana  Street. 
Griffith,  Indiana  46319.  Phone:  219-838-0188. 

School  Address:  36  South  11th  Street, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  47807.  Phone:  812- 
235-7287. 


NINE   MORE   COSPONSORS  OP  TAX 
SIMPLIFICATION  BILL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  in- 
troduced the  tax  simplification  bill  yes- 
terday with  69  other  cosponsors,  nine 
other  members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation, which  I  am  reintroducing  today 
with  their  cosponsorship.  This  brings  the 
total  of  cosponsors  to  79.  A  list  of  the 
nine  new  cosponsors  of  the  Tax  Simplifi- 
cation bill  follows: 

COSPONSORS 

George  Collins,  ni. 
Robert  Drlnan,  Mass. 
Ed  Jones,  Tenn. 
Peter  Kyroe,  Maine. 
Otis  Pike,  N.Y. 
Robert  Roe,  N.J. 
William  Roy,  Kans. 
Charles  WUson,  Calif. 
Femand  J.  St  Germain,  R.I. 
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CONSIDERATIONS   REGARDING 
PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
undisputed  fact  that  since  taking  ofQce 
President  Nixon  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  an  87 -percent  reduction  in 
U.S.  troop  strength  in  Vietnam  emphati- 
cally demonstrates  the  President's  deep 
desire  for  peace.  The  President's  dramat- 
ic annoimcement,  January  25,  concern- 
ing his  secret  negotiations  should  dispel 
any  reasonable  doubts  In  this  regard. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  equally 
apparent  that  it  is  the  other  side  that 
has  refused  to  negotiate  meaningfully, 
either  in  public  or  in  private.  So  long 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  continue  to 
believe  that  they  can,  by  influencing 
American  public  opinion,  win  at  the 
negotiating  table  what  they  have  failed 
to  accomplish  on  the  battlefield,  there 
seems  little  chance  that  the  enemy  will 
genuinely  seek  peace.  In  an  editorial 
broadcast  on  January  26,  1972,  station 
WJIM-TV,  Lansing,  Mich.,  raised  some 
important  considerations  concerning 
these  negotiations  and  I  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Editorial 
The  President's  newest  Vietnam  peace  Ini- 
tiative Is  really  not  "new,"  It's  been  on  the 
negotiating  table  for  over  2  months,  the 
world  knows  about  It  now  only  because 
Richard  Nixon  hopes  the  public  revelation 
of  private  talks  may  prod  Hanoi  into  action 
In  Paris.  30  months  ago  the  slgnlflcant  nego- 
tiations went  underground  for  the  same  rea- 
son they  have  now  been  made  public  to  hope- 
fully break  the  deadlock.  The  secret  mis- 
sions of  Dr.  Kissinger  have  failed.  About  the 
only  positive  outcome  Is  some  restoration  of 
faith  in  the  government's  ability  to  keep  a 
secret,  a  faith  badly  shaken  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  New  York  Times  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  President's  reflections  on  the  frus- 
trations of  his  three  year  quest  for  peace 
have  served  a  more  serious  purpose,  however. 
His  address  to  the  nation  last  night  Isolated 
what  might  be  the  single  most  crucial  issue 
standing  in  the  way  of  negotiated  settle- 
meat.  Withdrawal  of  American  troops  has 
been  only  a  propaganda  controversy  since 
May  of  1971  when  Dr.  Kissinger  gave  the 
Vletcong  specific  guarantees  on  this  point. 
The  POW  exchange  is  probably  similarly  su- 
perficial .  .  .  realistically,  pressures  on  the 
North  Vietnam  government  for  a  return  of 
prisoners  Is  as  great  as  the  pressures  our  own 
government  faces. 

Now  that  the  President's  frank  recounting 
of  the  secret  negotiations  has  effectively  ex- 
posed the  "straw  man"  character  of  those 
two  Issues  it  becomes  clear  that  the  real 
stumbling  block  is  agreement  on  the  politi- 
cal future  of  Vietnam  .  .  .  that's  what  U  real- 
ly at  stake.  Prom  Elsenhower  through  Nixon 
the  consistent  position  of  this  nation  has 
been  that  the  proper  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  free  elections.  It  Is  now  apparent  that 
Hanoi  rejects  this  solution  .  .  .  basically  be- 
cause the  North  Vietnamese  simply  do  not 
believe  a  free  election  is  possible  In  the 
South.  Unfortunately,  the  antics  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu  which  turned  the  recent  South 
Vietnamese  Presidential  election  Into  a  farce, 
dangerously  threatened  the  United  States 
position.  In  our  Judgment  the  President  la 
on  the  right  track  when  he  emphasizes  In- 
ternational control  of  the  proposed  elections. 
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It  is  likely,  however,  to  achieve  final  agree- 
ment, the  North  will  need  realistic  guaran- 
tees that  International  control  will  be  both 
independent  and  completely  capable  of  pre- 
venting intimidation  and  fraud. 


CHINESE      REPRESENTATION— THE 
ISSUE  IS  NOT  SETTLED  YET 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often,  in 
discussing  the  United  Nations  and  the 
question  of  the  relationship  to  that  body 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan,  we  tend  to  overlook 
what  really  happened  in  the  recent 
United  Nations  vote. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Communist  China  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  was 
expelled.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  itself,  such 
a  transaction  could  not  have  been  af- 
fected in  the  maimer  which  was  used. 

In  an  article  exploring  the  legal  pro- 
cedures used,  Prof.  Robert  Morris  points 
out  that — 

If  It  were  a  question  of  admission,  the 
United  States  or  the  Republic  of  China  could 
have  exercised  the  veto  and  prevented  It. 
Russia  has  thus  acted  51  times  that  I  know 
of  and  thwarted  admission  of  a  new  state. 

Dr.  Morris  notes  that  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  was  not  ex- 
pelled. He  writes: 

If  expulsion  were  the  Issue,  the  United 
States  which  professed  to  deplore  this  pre- 
cise act,  instead  of  shedding  tears,  covUd 
have  cast  a  simple  veto. 

What  really  happened  was  that  the 
Chinesie  question  was  discussed  in  terms 
of  representation  and  credentials.  Dr. 
Morris  states  that  the  State  Department 
began  to  formulate  the  issue  in  these 
terms  more  than  20  years  ago,  and  that 
this  was  "the  only  route  by  which  the 
Chinese  Communists  could  escape  a 
veto." 

In  this  sense,  it  was  the  action  of  the 
United  States  itself  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  imfortunate  events 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  days. 

What  is  important  now.  Dr.  Morris  be- 
lieves, is  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  remain  strong  and 
free.  He  writes: 

Free  China  will  remain  strong,  as  West 
Germany  or  South  Korea,  even  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  if  a  sense  of  hope  prevaUs. 
It  can  go  down  only  If  the  impression  be- 
comes fixed  that  It  is  a  regime  that  Is  dying 
on  the  vine. 

It  is  up  to  those  in  the  United  States 
who  continue  to  believe  in  freedom  and 
in  resisting  aggression  to  make  certain 
that  our  own  defense  commitments  to 
the  Republic  of  China  remain  firm  and 
strong. 

I  wish  to  share  Dr.  Morris'  article, 
which  appeared  in  Twin  Circle,  the 
Catholic  weekly  newspaper,  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  time. 
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The  Isstte  Isn't  Sxttijes  Trr 
(By  Robert  Morris) 
Everyone  Is  talking  about  "the  admission 
of  Red  China"  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
"expulsion  of  what  they  caU  'Taiwan'  "  from 
that  world  body.  Our  top  government  lead- 
ers use  those  expressions.  Our  leading  news- 
papers deplore  or  applaud  the  events  at  the 
U.N.  with  those  precise  phrases.  Even  good 
friends  of  Free  China  deplore,  with  anger 
and  bitterness,  these  twin  misadventures  of 
"admission"  and  of  "expulsion". 

But  that  Is  not  what  happened.  It  could 
not  have  happened.  Yet  everyone — but  every- 
one— says  It  did.  I  ask  myself  if  this  Is  some 
great  hoax  being  perpetrated  as  I  hear  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  warn  against  the  conse- 
quences to  follow,  and  the  precedent  set,  by 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  state. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  was  not 
admitted  to  the  U.N.  If  It  were  a  question 
of  admission,  the  United  States  or  the  Re- 
public of  China  could  have  exercised  the  veto 
and  prevented  it.  Russia  has  thus  acted  51 
times  that  I  know  of  and  thwarted  admission 
of  a  new  state.  Nor  was  the  Republic  of 
China,  whom  foes  and  even  some  well  mean- 
ing friends  call  "Taiwan",  expelled.  If  expul- 
sion were  the  Issue,  the  United  States  which 
professed  to  deplore  that  precise  act,  Instead 
of  shedding  tears,  could  have  cast  a  simple 
veto. 

The  charter  Is  clear  on  both  points.  Article 
4  provides  that  admission  "will  be  effected 
by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  uF>on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council". 
Article  6  similarly  provides  that  a  member 
"may  be  expelled  from  the  organization  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Security  Council". 

In  both  cases  the  recommendations  of  the 
Security  Council  could  be  vetoed. 

Moreover,  in  both  cases  the  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  would  follow  a  not 
vetoed  recommendation  of  the  Security 
CouncU  must  be  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

What  did  happen  then  and  why  is  every- 
one. Including  those  who  certainly  must 
know,  saying  something  else? 

Twenty  years  ago  or  even  more  I  began 
to  read  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  DepEui:- 
ment  to  frame  the  Issue  of  Red  China  and 
the  U.N.  in  terms  of  "representation"  and 
"credentials".  Whose  credentials  would  be 
acceptable  by  the  U.N. — President  Chiang's 
or  Chairman  Mao's? 

I  thought  it  was  purposeful  because  that 
is  the  only  route  by  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists could  escape  a  veto. 

This  is  the  effort  that  succeeded.  The  rul- 
ing forces  made  "representation"  the  Issue 
and  in  that  way  It  was  kept  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  "Representation",  unlike  "ad- 
mission" or  "expulsion",  does  not  carry  a 
mandatory  two-third  vote  In  the  Assembly 
but  It  must  be  expressly  made  so  by  a  ma- 
jority vote. 

But  this  Is  my  point.  For  some  reason  that 
underlying  cause  of  the  outcome  is  being 
concealed.  It  Is  certainly  being  overlooked 
when  we  assess  the  future. 

The  Communists  and  the  others  who  won 
on  this  device  do  not  want  us  to  know  It. 
Why?  Because  it  could  be  used  against  them 
next  year — and  the  year  after. 

Next  year  the  Congo  or  Brazil  or  some 
other  nation,  not  enamoured  of  Red  China, 
could  introduce  an  "Albanian"  resolution 
asking  that  Chiang's  credential  be  accepted 
and  Mao's,  or  his  successor's,  rejected. 

We  know  that  the  Communists  vrill  be 
truculent,  ruthless  and  agggresslve  In  tb« 
years  to  come.  Their  heroin  traffic  wUl  begin 
to  break  Into  the  news.  An  administration  In 
Washington  desiring  a  Free  China  in  the 
U.N.  mlg^t  come  into  office.  These  acts  in- 
fluence members'  votes.  Thus  the  Issue  could 
still  be  won. 

But  the  big  advantage  Is  this:  Free  China 
will   remain   strong,   as   West   Germany  or 
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South  Korea,  even  out  of  the  U.N.,  if  a  sense 
of  hope  prevails.  It  can  go  down  only  If  the 
impression  becomes  flxed  that  It  Is  a  regime 
that  Is  dying  on  the  vine. 

And  that  is  what  will  happen  unless  we 
look  at  the  issue  In  terms  of  what  did  hap- 
pen, instead  of  what  they  want  us  to  think 
happened. 

So  there  is  still  hope  for  liberty  in  Asia. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES  AND  THE  MINORITIES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  28.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  January  20,  1972, 
Mr.  Jack  Ybarra,  president  of  the  Con- 
federacion  de  la  Raza  Unida,  appeared  in 
front  of  Senator  Hart's  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  to  testify  on  the 
efifects  of  President  Nixon's  economic  pol- 
icies on  the  minorities  and  the  poor  of 
our  Nation. 

The  Confederacion  de  la  Raza  Unida 
is  a  coalition  of  67  Mexican-American 
organizations  in  Santa  Clara  County  in 
California. 

Mr.  Ybarra  has  been  involved  for  a 
number  of  years  working  for  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  rights  of  Mexi- 
can Americans  and  poor  people  residing 
in  our  communities. 

Mr.  Ybarra  raises  some  important  and 
cogent  issues  in  his  testimony,  and  I 
recommend  its  reading  to  you: 

Phase  n  of  the  President's  Economic 

Policy 

(By  Jack  Tbarra) 

Gentlemen:  My  name  is  Jack  Tbarra, 
president  of  the  Confederacion  de  la 
Raza  Unida.  My  business  address  Is  1656 
E.  Santa  Clara  Street,  San  Jose,  California. 
The  Confederacion  de  la  Raza  Unida  Is 
a  coalition  of  sixty-seven  (67)  Mexican- 
American  organizations  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  It  has  been  organized  since  1969 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  appropriate 
and  necessary  social,  political,  and  economic 
rights  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican-Americans 
and  poor  people  residing  in  the  county. 

The  question  to  which  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  Is  whether  Phase  n  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Policy  accurately  addresses 
Itself  to  the  economic  problems  of  Mexican- 
Americans  and  poor  people.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  President's  Economic  Policy 
must  be  concerned  with  the  problems  which 
poor  people  and  minority  people  face.  If 
positive  steps  are  not  taken  with  regard  to 
this  very  large  segment  of  the  American 
population,  then  certainly  the  poor  will  be 
caught  in  an  economic  cross-fire  from  which 
they  cannot  free  themselves. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  the 
problems  which  have  beset  poor  and  minor- 
ity people  In  Santa  Clara  County,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  describe  the  area  to  you. 
Santa  Clara  County  Is  located  approximate- 
ly fifty  (50)  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
The  county-wide  population,  according  to 
the  1970  Census  is  approximately  1,064,714. 
Of  this  total  number,  approximately  186.525 
or  eighteen  percent  (18%)  of  the  population 
are  Mexican-American  and/or  Spanlsh- 
s{>eaking.  We  therefore  compose  the  largest 
single  minority  group  In  the  county. 

There  are  fifteen  (16)  municipalities  In 
the  county.  By  far,  the  largest  municipality 
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is  the  City  of  San  Jose,  and  much  of  the 
growth  of  Santa  Clara  County  is  attributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  City  of  San  Jose.  Since 
1950.  when  the  expansion-minded  city  man- 
ager, A.  P.  Hamman,  assumed  the  reins  of 
the  city,  San  Jose  has  grown  from  an  agri- 
cultural community  with  a  population  of 
95, OCX),  contained  In  seventeen  (17)  square 
miles,  to  an  urban  community  of  one  hun- 
dred thirty-five  (135)  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  445,779. 

As  an  agricultural  valley,  Santa  Clara 
County  provided  emplo3mient  for  Mexican- 
Americans  In  the  fields  and  orchards  as  well 
as  In  the  pctcklng  houses  and  canneries.  With 
urban  growth,  however,  came  large  corporate 
land  developers.  The  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  once  employed  thousands  of  Mexican- 
American  families  sold  their  vast  holdings 
to  these  Ismd  developers  or  became  land  de- 
velopers themselves.  The  orchards  and  fields 
of  the  fertile  Santa  Clara  Valley,  which  once 
fed  the  nation,  were  now  replaced  with  com- 
mercial, Industrial,  and  residential  develop- 
ment. As  the  fields  and  orchards  dlsapp>eared, 
jobs  for  Mexican-Americans  became  increas- 
ingly scarce.  There  were  fewer  crops  to  be 
harvested  and  therefore  no  need  for  the 
farmworker.  Major  canneries  and  packing 
houses  which  processed  the  cropra  closed  their 
doors  and  moved  out  of  the  county  Into 
other  agricultural  areas. 

In  short,  the  Mexican-American  has  been 
caught  In  the  cross-fire  of  the  rapid  urban 
development  and  economic  growth  which 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  county.  As  de- 
velopment has  progressed,  the  Mexican- 
American  has  been  displaced,  not  only  from 
his  employment,  but  also  from  his  home. 
Without  exaggeration,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can has  literally  become  a  refugee  in  his  own 
community.  Long  lists  of  Spanish -surnamed 
families  await  placement  by  the  housing  au- 
thorities of  the  City  of  San  Jose  and  the 
County  of  Santa  Clara.  Other  families.  In 
desperation,  have  found  shelter  for  them- 
selves. However,  aU  too  often  their  new 
homes  have  been  inadequate  and  temporary, 
primarily  because  theee  homes  are  all  too 
often  in  the  way  of  a  proposed  freeway  or 
urban  development  project. 

It  Is  from  this  vantage  point  and  in  this 
context  that  I  address  the  members  of  this 
sub-committee  regarding  Phase  n  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Economic  Policy.  While  big  la- 
bor, management,  and  Industry  concern 
themselves  with  wages  and  prices,  the  Mexi- 
can-American and  other  poor  and  minority 
I>eople  are  being  discounted  and  Ignored. 

I  would  like  to  define  what  I  mean  by  a 
poor  person.  Although  poverty  has  been  de- 
fined in  various  ways,  it  has  been  most  often 
defined  In  terms  of  economics.  However,  pov- 
erty Is  not  restricted  to  OEO  guidelines;  poor 
people  are  not  necessarily  those  who  have  In- 
comes of  under  $4,000.00  a  year.  Rather,  one 
may  be  marginally  secure  but  still  unable  to 
buy  a  home  in  the  neighbcvhood  of  bis 
choice  because  of  his  race  or  national  origin. 
Again,  one  may  be  marginally  secure  but  still 
unable  to  voice  an  opinion  In  the  decision- 
making process  which  affects  bis  life.  These 
people  are  poor  people.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
Mexican-Americans  and  other  minority  peo- 
ple are  poor,  both  socially  and  politically, 
and  all  too  often  economically. 

Phase  n  must  address  itself  to  the  concerns 
of  poor  people  In  this  country  and  It  must 
address  Itself  to  their  needs  both  socially 
and  politically,  as  well  as  economically  In 
order  to  be  meaningful.  Poor  people  have 
essentially  four  major  concerns  which  are: 

( 1 )  HouBlrg 

(2)  Employment 

(3)  Food  and  the  necessities  of  life 

(4)  Direct  Input  Into  the  decision-making 
process 

Phase  II  of  the  President's  Economic  PoUcy 
must  have  a  positive  Impact  on  these  inaj<» 
concerns  In  order  to  be  meaningful. 
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From  1960  to  1969,  Santa  Clara  County  was 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  areas 
In  the  country.  Increasing  by  some  45.000  peo- 
ple a  year  and  generating  an  average  of 
15,000  new  dwelling  units  a  year.  Highly 
skilled  workers,  attracted  by  expanding  Job 
opportunities,  created  an  affluent  p>opulation. 
However,  there  are  many  pe<^le  who  have 
not  shared  In  the  general  prosperity.  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  other  poor  people  have 
been  caught  In  the  severe  housing  shortage 
which  has  existed  In  the  county.  For  minority 
and  poor  families,  the  national  goal  of  a  "de- 
cent home  in  a  suitable  living  environment" 
has  not  been  met.  On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  Inability  of  the  hous- 
ing market  to  resftond  to  the  needs  of  such 
disadvantaged  households.  The  contrast  In 
Santa  Clara  County  between  the  poor  and 
the  affluent,  and  the  Mexican-American  and 
the  white  population  is  never  more  apparent. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  visible 
geographical  segregation  ot  the  minority  and 
poor  from  the  white  and  the  affluent.  Lend- 
ing policies  of  the  banks,  municipal  zoning 
and  land  use  policies,  in  addition  to  the  pol- 
icies of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  all  play  a  role  In  the  short- 
age and  placement  of  housing  for  poor  people. 

A.  Banks. — Commercial  banks  play  a  cen- 
tral and  critical  role  in  the  development  of 
a  oommunlty.  Government,  particularly  the 
federal  government,  Is  Instrumental  In  the 
Interaction  between  banks  and  the  commu- 
nity. The  government  plays  a  central  role  In 
the  basic  deposit  gathering  and  lending  oper- 
ations of  commercial  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  By  law,  these  banks  are 
given  control  over  checking  account  deposits, 
which  guarantees  banks  the  interest-free  use 
of  these  deposits.  Further,  government  Insur- 
ance creates  public  confidence  in  the  banks 
and  encourages  the  public  to  deposit  money 
in  banks. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantees  provided  un- 
der federal  law,  the  federal  government  de- 
posits large  and  substantial  sums  of  its 
money  in  banks.  Interest  free.  Deposits  from 
government  sources  give  banks  sufficient 
liquidity  to  attract  more  deposits  and  lever 
them  further  with  greater  flexibility. 

Although  banks  effectively  operate  under 
the  protective  umbrella  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  lending  policies  of  banks,  iHs- 
a-vis  the  minority  and  poor  community  do 
not  reflect  social  awareness  of  the  problems 
of  urban  development  and  economic  growth. 
The  protection  given  to  these  banks  by  the 
federal  government  gives  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ing obligation  on  the  part  of  banks  to  comply 
with  the  policy  and  goals  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Banks  perform  a  "public  trust",  and 
they  do  so  by  government  fiat.  The  decisions 
made  by  governing  boards  of  the  banks  affect 
the  entire  community.  Including  govern- 
mental structures.  As  a  public  trust,  banks 
should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  which  they  serve. 

Nevertheless,  the  banks  have  not  complied 
with  the  policy  and  goals  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  housing  and  place- 
ment of  housing.  The  only  question  which 
banks  are  concerned  with  is  whether  its  loan 
to  a  developer  is  secure  and  will  make  an 
anticipated  return.  Social  concerns  apparent- 
ly do  not  enter  Into  the  consideration;  the 
pattern  of  housing  in  Santa  Clara  County  is 
visible  evidence  of  this  fact. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  meet  with  the 
regional  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. He  prided  his  bank's  socially  responsive 
policies.  Indeed,  the  Bank  of  America  has 
awarded  scholarships,  instituted  training  pro- 
grams, and  established  a  special  loan  pro- 
gram for  minority  businesses.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams instituted  by  the  Bank  of  America  was 
of  particular  interest  to  me.  The  president 
of  the  bank  established  a  special  loan  fund 
of  9100  million  earmarked  for  a  home  owner- 
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ship  program  for  poor  and  minority  people. 
The  standards  for  qualifying  under  this  spe- 
cial program  were  more  lenient  than  that 
under  FHA  standards.  The  program  was  so 
successful  that  the  president  earmarked  an 
additional  $100  million. 

The  problem  with  this  special  program  was 
that  It  was  earmarked  for  poor  and  minority 
people  Uving  in  a  certain  geographical  area. 
For  Instance,  in  the  San  Jose  area,  the  East 
Side  of  San  Jose  was   selected   as  the  geo- 
graphical lending  area  under  this  program. 
All  minority  and  poor  people  living  in  the 
East  Side  of  San  Jose  potentially  could  qual- 
ify under  the  bank's  loan  program.  However, 
only  minority  and  poor  people  living  in  that 
given  geographical  location  qualified.  It  was 
apparent  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  for 
minority  and  poor  people  to  move  Into  this 
designated  area  because  of  the  availability 
of  the  loan.  Further,  there  would  be  a  tend- 
ency for  minority  and  poor  people  already 
living  In  this  area  to  continue  to  live  there 
rather    than    attempt    to    move    out   of    the 
neighborhood  since  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  obtain  a  loan  outside  the  area.  In  short, 
the  Bank  of  America,  through  Its  lending 
policies,  has  assisted  in  creating  an  ethnically 
and  economically  Imbalanced  neighborhood. 
This    bank's   lending   policies,   compounded 
with  other  decisions  which  have  been  made, 
and  are  being  made,  by  governmental  entities 
has  Insured  the  East  Side  of  San  Jose  to  be 
a  Mexican  barrio,  where  schools  are  ethnically 
Imbalanced  to  such  a  degree  that  integra- 
tion of  the  schools  for  quality  education  is 
presently  a  grave  concern. 

Phase  II  of  the  President's  Economic  Pol- 
icy does  not  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
which  face  minority  and  poor  people  with 
regard  to  acquiring  housing.  The  powerful 
lending  institutions  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  their  lending  policies  must  be 
made  to  comply  with  the  national  goals  and 
objectives.  In  order  to  remedy  this  problem, 
I  suggest: 

( 1 )  That  the  federal  government  establish 
appropriate  regulations  and  guidelines 
whereby  participation  of  the  minority  and 
poor  community  on  the  governing  boards  of 
lending  Institutions  be  required.  In  this  way. 
lending  institutions  will  be  made  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  minority  and 
poor  community. 

(2)  That  the  federal  government,  through 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  other 
appropriate  regulatory   bodies,  establish   a 

system  whereby  all  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  report  their  lending  pat- 
terns of  home  loans  In  terms  of  geographical 
location  of  the  home,  the  racial  or  national 
origin  of  the  borrower,  and  the  economic 
status  of  the  borrower. 

(3)  That  interest-free  deposits  by  the  fed- 
eral government  be  used  as  leverage  on  lend- 
ing institutions  and  deposited  in  those  banks 
that  are  wUling  to  extend  more  lenient  loans 
to  minority  and  poor  people. 

B.  Municipal  zoning  and  land  use  'poli- 
cies—Cloeely  related  to  the  lending  policies 
of  banks  is  the  problem  of  municipal  zoning 
and  land  use  policies  of  the  various  Jurisdic- 
tions. Earlier.  In  my  Introductory  remarks, 
I  stated  that  Santa  Clara  County,  particu- 
larly the  City  of  San  Jose,  has  grown  from  a 
sleepy  agriciiltural  community  to  a  large 
urban  area.  The  urban  growth  which  began 
In  1950  and  which  went  unchecked  for 
twenty  (20)  years  has  left  visible  marks  on 
the  county  and  the  fifteen  (15)  cities  within 
the  county. 

The  very  real  problem  of  concentration  of 
minority  and  poor  people  in  one  geographical 
location  of  the  county  did  not  occur  by  acci- 
dent. The  fifteen  (15)  cities  In  Santa  Clara 
County  have  a  variety  of  zoning  restrictions 
and  land  use  policies.  Two  municipalities 
Loa  Altos  Hills  and  Monte  Sereno.  have  a 
minimum  one  (1)  acre  zoning  restriction 
which  effectively  prohibits  the  construction 
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of  multiple  housing  units  under  any  of  the 
PHA  low  and  moderate  income  housing  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  housing  for  the 
poor. 

While  other  cities  do  not  have  prohibitive 
zoning    restrictions,    nevertheless,    planning 
decUions  have  been  made  so  that  low-income 
housing  is  located  in  the  barrio,  and  housing 
for  the  affluent  Is  located  in  the  suburban 
areas.  The  City  of  San  Jose's  planning  poli- 
cies are  a  case  In  point.  Recently,  the  plan- 
ning   conunisslon    of    the    city    {^proved    a 
project  to  be  located  In  an  exclusive  suburban 
area.  The  proposed  project  is  to  be  located 
on  one  hundred  one  (101)  acres  and  wUl  be 
composed  of  single  famUy  and  townhouse 
units.  The  single  family  homes  wUl  sell  from 
$32,000  to  $38,000.  The  three  hundred  (300) 
townhouses  will  sell  from  $26,000  to  »36,000. 
Developments  such  as  this  one  raise  two 
Important  problems.  First,  the  1970  Census 
indicates  that  there  is  a  marked  spatial  seg- 
regation of  Income  groups  in  the  county  The 
poor  are  found  in  the  older  areas  of  the  valley 
floor,    the    barrio,   while   the   higher   Income 
groups,  those  earning  more  than  $15,000  a 
year,  tend  to  dominate  the  newer  areas  in 
the  foothills.  Additionally,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding spatial  segregation  of  racial  groups. 
Mexican-Americans  are  found  in  the  older 
areas,  whUe  there  are  relatively  few  Mexican- 
Americans  in  the  higher  income  residential 
areas  which  are  developing.  Needless  to  say, 
the  schools  In  the  core  city  have  a  very  high 
concentration   of   Mexican-Americans    (80^o 
or  more)  and  poor  people,  while  the  schools 
In  the  suburban  areas  have  very  few  Mexican- 
Americans  {5%  or  less)  and  poor  people. 

Secondly,  recent  studies  Indicate  that  there 
are  relatively  few  homes  selling  for  less  than 
$20,000  in  Santa  Clara  County,  while  more 
than  one-third  ( '/i )  of  the  new  homes  are 
selling  for  over  $30,000.  In  short,  developers 
are  building  homes  for  the  affluent.  Escalat- 
ing costs  have  precluded  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  Santa  Clara  County  house- 
holds from  an  opportunity  for  home  owner- 
ship. 

Many  reasons  may  be  attributed  to  the 
causes  of  segregated  neighborhoods.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  municipalities  have 
failed  to  impose  meaningful  restrictions  and 
conditions  upon  developers  when  zoning  and 
building  permits  are  requested.  One  Impor- 
tant condition  which  shovUd  be  imposed 
upon  private  developers  is  that  they  should 
be  required  to  provide  funds  to  reloacte  fam- 
ines who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of  their 
development.  More  often  than  not.  those  who 
are  displaced  are  minority  and  poor  people. 
Another  Important  condition  which  should 
be  Imposed  upon  private  developers  is  that 
they  provide  homes  for  all  economic  segments 
of  the  community,  and  that  they  provide  a 
proportionate  number  of  homes  in  a  price 
range  that  Is  within  the  reach  of  those  fami- 
lies who  have  been  displaced  as  a  result  of 
their  development. 

C.  Rentals.— Because  of  the  cost  of  home 
ownership,  the  very  large  majority  of  Mexi- 
can-Americans and  poor  people  must  rent. 
Although  both  the  County  of  Santa  Clara 
and  the  City  of  San  Jose  have  housing  au- 
thorities under  Section  23  of  the  federal 
leased  housing  program,  the  number  of  units 
of  such  subsidized  housing  falls  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Rental  housing  has  also  Increasingly  be- 
come more  cosOy.  Vacancy  rates  have  fallen 
from  fifteen  percent  (15%)  in  1965  to  less 
than  three  percent  (3%)  m  1960.  Households 
earning  less  than  $4,000  a  year  are  those  most 
adversely  affected  by  the  short  suiwly  of 
rental  units.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
ability  to  pay  $120  per  month  in  rent  was 
necessary  before  the  local  rental  market 
could  supply  an  adequate  number  of  units  to 
balance  supply  and  demand.  Assuming  a  nor- 
mal budget  of  twenty-five  percent  (25"^^)  of 
monthly  income  for  rent,  It  appears  that  a 
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household  in  Santa  Clara  County  had  to  earn 
$5,700  a  year  before  the  market  could  supply 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  rent.  For  nearly 
34,000  renters  with  incomes  below  $5,700 
there  were  only  14,400  units  avaUable"  at 
prices  they  oould  afford.  In  addition,  the  ma- 
jority of  unsound  rentals  in  the  county  are 
in  the  rental  range  below  $120  a  month. 

In  my  opinion,  merely  placing  controls  on 
the  price  of  rentals  is  ineffective  for  it  is 
apparent  that  according  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  price  of  rentals  wUl  sky- 
rocket once  the  freeze  has  ended,  particularly 
in  the  price  range  where  there  Is  the  greatest 
demand,  among  the  poor.  I  suggest  that  sub- 
stantial federal  assistance  is  needed  to  en- 
large federal  programs  such  as  Section  23 
Section  236,  and  Section  235.  Only  until  the  " 
supply  of  housing  meets  the  demand  for 
housing  wUl  there  be  any  stabilization  In  the 
price  of  rentals  for  poor  people. 

Thus.  In  the  area  of  housing.  Phase  II  of 
the  President's  Economic  Policy  falls  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
minority  and  poor  people.  Lending  institu- 
tions, with  all  the  advantages  of  government 
support.  stUl  remain  unresponsive  to  the  so- 
cial needs  of  the  poor.  Although  the  cost  of 
construction  of  new  homes  may  be  frozen 
through  wage  controls  and  price  controls 
nevertheless,  for  Mexican-Americans  and 
poor  people,  the  cost  of  occupying  a  home  is 
still  beyond  their  means.  Although  the  price 
of  rental  units  are  frozen,  for  Mexican- 
Americans  and  poor  people,  the  price  at 
which  they  are  frozen  is  stUl  beyond  their 
means. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

The  second  major  concern  of  poor  people 
Is  employment.  With  the  coming  of  the  major 
electronic  and  aerospace  industries  in  the 
early  1960's.  Santa  Clara  County  was  trans- 
formed from  an  agricultural  community  to 
a  major  urban  center.  Lockheed,  Fairchlld 
Camera.  Phllco-Ford.  and  IBM.  to  name  but 
a  few  companies,  have  located  In  Santa  Clara 
County. 

The  Influx  of  families  tied  to  these  indus- 
tries created  a  demand  for  homes.  Corporate 
land  developers  such  as  Foremost-McKesson 
and  Kaufmann  and  Broad  came  to  the  valley 
to  capitalize  on  this  market.  They  piirchased 
substantial  acreage  to  buUd  homes,  and  the 
orchards,  ranches  and  farms  disappeared 
from  the  scene  and  were  replaced  with  tracts 
of  residential  developments.  Agriculture  as 
an   industry   declined   in   importance;    and 

Mexican-American  farm  labor  was  no  longer 
needed  to  tend  the  fields.  Simultaneously 
with  the  decline  in  agriculture  was  a  decline 
in  the  need  for  the  canneries,  packing  houses 
and  other  food  processing  plants.  Again. 
Mexican-American  cannery  workers  and  food 
processors  were  displaced  as  these  Industries 
closed  their  doors  and  moved  to  other  areas 
where  agriculture  was  stUl  a  primary  in- 
dustry. ■' 

The  conglomerates  which  located  in  Santa 
Clara  County  dictated  the  destiny  cf  all  peo- 
ple living  In  the  valley,  particularly  Mexican- 
Americans  and  poor  people.  It  was  the  deci- 
sion of   these  major  Industries  to  locate  in 
this  county  which  placed  the  poor  people  In 
the  economic    political,  and  social  cross-fire 
of  urban  development  and  economic  growth. 
It  was  these  conglomerates  which  Influenced 
the  economic  life  of  the  people.  It  was  these 
conglomerates   which   directed   the  political 
decision-making  process  In  the  community. 
And  yet,  these  corporate  giants  have  not 
assumed  the  responsibilities  to  the  very  com- 
munity whose  economic,  political,  and  social 
life  has  been  disrupted  by  their  coming.  It  is 
naive  to  expect  that  these  conglomerates  will 
assimie  social   responsibility.   Indeed.  Santa 
Clara  County  is  an  example  of  their  corporate 
irresponsibility.  Public  officials,  particularly 
at  the  federal  level,  must  Impose  the  most 
stringent  restrictions  on  the  actions  of  such 
corporations    to    minimize    the    disruption 
which  these  companies  have  set  In  motion. 


It  may  be  too  late  for  Santa  Clara  County 
to  turn  the  tide.  However,  It  Is  not  too  late 
for  the  hundreds  of  communities  which  will 
be  victimized  by  socially  irresponsible  corpo- 
rate giants. 

If  Phase  n  of  the  President's  Economic 
Policy  does  not  address  itself  to  the  growing 
power  of  these  conglomerates.  It  will  merely 
mean  that  government  will  be  forced  to  step 
In  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  housing 
and  other  related  social  services  for  those  who 
have  been  displaced  as  a  result  of  private  cor- 
porate action. 

In  spite  of  the  corporate  Irresponsibility 
however,  Mexican-Americans  and  other  poor 
people  have  begun  to  take  positive  steps  from 
agricultural  employment  to  Industrial  em- 
ployment. The  transition  has  been  a  slow, 
painful  one.  Phase  II  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Policy  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Mexican-American  has  taken  his  first  step 
toward  living  and  working  In  an  urban  so- 
ciety. Whether  Phase  II  will  help  or  hinder 
his  transition  remains  to  be  seen.  At  the 
present  time,  the  guidelines  of  Phase  n  are 
not  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Mexican- 
Americans  in  several  respect. 

A.  Affirmative  action. — The  major  elec- 
tronic and  aerospace  industries  in  Santa 
Clara  County  depend  on  government  con- 
tracts to  sustain  them.  The  words,  "afOrma- 
tlve  action",  gives  the  Mexican-American 
hope  that  there  Is  a  place  for  him  In  the 
Industrial  society  which  Is  growing  up  around 
him.  For  him,  affirmative  action  means  more 
than  hiring  minority  people  at  entry  level 
Jobs.  It  means  Job-upgrading.  All  too  often, 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  minority 
people  are  hired  to  be  the  Janitor  or  mainte- 
nance man;  and  all  too  often,  minority 
people  stay  at  that  entry  level  position. 

Within  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Com- 
pany, the  largest  private  employer  in  the 
county,  there  has  been  formed  the  Chicano 
Workers  of  Lockheed.  The  organization  is 
a  member  of  the  Confederacion.  Their 
primary  concern  is  to  hire  not  only  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  Spanish -speaking  people 
into  the  company,  but  also  to  upgrade  those 
Spanish-speaking  people  who  are  already 
there. 

I  am  concerned  that  Phase  II  and  the  wage 
restrictions  will  tend  to  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  our  efforts  in  affirmative  action 
and  Job  upgrading.  It  has  been  established 
that  salary  and  wage  Increases  are  to  be  held 
at  5.5%  a  year.  Any  greater  Increase  requires 
a  substantial  change  In  Job  description.  It 
would  seem  that  under  the  guise  of  comply- 
ing with  the  wage  guidelines  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  keep  employees  at  their  present 
level  of  employment.  Thus,  in  complying  with 
the  Phase  II  guidelines  relative  to  wage 
stabilization ,  there  wUl  be  a  corresponding 
lag  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  carry  on 
and  Implement  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram. 

B.  The  non-unionized  wage  earner. — I  am 
sure  that  I  am  not  making  a  profound  an- 
nouncement when  I  say  that  minority  peo- 
ple have  traditionally  had  a  difficult  time 
Joining  unions  and  becoming  a  part  of  or- 
ganized labor.  For  Mexican-Americans  in  this 
position,  the  wage  freeze  presents  a  very  real 
problem.  There  is  no  one  to  represent  the 
non-unionized  employee  vis-a-vis  his  em- 
ployer. Further,  because  he  Is  not  a  member 
of  a  union,  the  non-unionized  employee  has 
not  had  the  advantages  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  in  the  form  of  a  decent  hourly 
wage  and  other  fringe  benefits.  In  short,  the 
wage  earner  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  un- 
ion Is  all  too  often  a  member  of  an  ethnic 
minority  who  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage 
scale. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  wage  stabilization 
effort  will  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  this 
man's  earning  power  since  the  wage  freeze 
can  easily  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  keep  him 
at  a  lower  wage.  Although  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  wage  freeze  will  not  apply  to  any- 
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one  who  Is  earning  less  than  $1.60  aij  hour, 
the  minimum  federal  standard,  nevertheless, 
this  exclusion  is  meaningless  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  working  people.  At  $1.60  an  hour,  the 
wage  earner  brings  home  $12.80  a  day  or 
$64.00  a  week.  This  is  a  gross  income  of 
$3,328.00  a  year,  an  Income  which  Is  well 
below  any  poverty  guideline. 

In  fact,  a  family  of  five  (6)  would  do  better 
to  receive  $282.00  a  month  or  $3,384.00  a  year 
on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren. 
It  Is  my  suggestion  that  anyone  earning  less 
than  $2.25  an  hour  be  exempted  from  the 
wage  freeze.  Furthermore,  wage  earners  earn- 
ing above  that  amount  should  be  exempted 
from  the  wage  freeze  on  a  sliding  scale,  de- 
pending on  his  needs  and  the  number  of 
dependents  he  must  support.  After  reviewing 
the  problem.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that 
the  wage  earner  who  earns  $2.25  an  hour  is 
not  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  spiral - 
Ing  Inflationary  trend  which  has  beset  this 
nation.  Rather,  it  is  the  person  earning  $9.00 
an  hour  with  generous  fringe  benefits  who 
must  be  curbed. 

FOOD  AND  THE  NECESSrrlES  OF  LITE 

The  third  major  concern  of  poor  people  is 
to  provide  food  and  the  necessities  of  life  for 
their  famUles.  In  this  regard.  Phase  II  of  the 
President's  Economic  Policy  is  weak  In  that 
it  falls  to  take  active  steps  to  halt  the  in- 
crease of  prices. 

Poor  people  ordinarily  spend  all  of  the 
money  they  earn  on  the  necessities  of  life. 
Rarely  are  they  able  to  save  money  on  a 
regular  basis.  During  Phase  II.  I  can  see  little 
change  in  the  purchasing  patterns  of  poor 
people.  Their  Income  will  be  spent  on  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  transportation  and  medical 
services.  The  poor  person  has  few  options 
opened  to  him.  Therefore,  if  he  needs  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  he  will  go  out  and  buy  it  and 
he  wUl  buy  regardless  of  whether  the  price 
of  the  shoes  has  increased. 

It  has  been  stated  that  prices  will  be  held 
constant  and  will  not  Increase  more  than 
2V2%  a  year.  Some  economists  have  specu- 
lated that  this  ruling  will  have  an  infiatlon- 
ary  effect  in  that  all  companies  will  tend  to 
raise  prices  to  2Vi%  regardless  of  whether 
they  need  an  Increase  in  prices.  If  this  Is  so, 
then  the  poor  person  who  purchases  goods 
out  of  necessity  will  buy  goods  at  the  in- 
flated price,  while  the  affluent  person  can 
afford  to  wait. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  adverse  effect 
the  price  freeze  wUl  nave  on  poor  people. 
I  suggest  that  price  distinctions  be  made  be- 
tween those  products  which  are  necessities, 
such  as  food,  and  those  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  luxuries. 

There  is  another  problem  with  price  con- 
trols which  adversely  affect  the  poor.  The 
guidelines  have  permitted  the  2'/4%  Increase 
in  prices  across  the  board.  A  flat  2Vi%  in- 
crease taxes  poor  people  more  severely  than 
the  affluent.  Thus,  to  the  Individual  earning 
$20,000  a  year,  the  2'^%  increase  will  have 
less  of  an  adverse  effect  tJ>an  It  will  to  the 
Individual  earning  $4,000  a  year.  The  2>/2% 
price  limitation  would  be  regressive  In  na- 
ture, and  would  affect  the  poor  person  much 
like  the  sales  tax  on  goods. 

DIRECT   IMPDT    INTO    THF    DECISIONMAKINa 
PROCESS 

The  fourth  major  concern  of  poor  people 
has  been  to  obtain  direct  imput  into  the 
political  decisionmaking  process.  Historically, 
m  Santa  Clara  County,  municipalities  never 
thought  that  the  Mexican-American  farm- 
worker, packing  house  worker,  and  cannery 
worker  had  any  contribution  to  make  to  the 
declslonmaUng  process.  Indeed,  there  was 
a  conscious  effort  to  exclude  and  discourage 
Imput  from  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity. It  has  been  assumed  that  decisions 
were  to  be  made  for  poor  people  and  minor- 
ity people  since  they,  like  chUdren,  were  un- 
able to  make  decisions  for  themselves. 

This  attitude  has  been   reflected   in   the 
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statements  of  public  officials,  bank  execu- 
tives, and  other  corporate  magnates  with 
whom  I  have  come  In  contact.  In  short,  there 
tends  to  be  an  Insidious  prevailing  attitude 
among  public  officials  and  top  level  corporate 
executives  that  they  know  what  is  best  for 
the  poor,  the  minorities,  and  those  who  are 
in  the  lower  economic  and  social  class. 

During  the  last  few  years  poverty  programs 
and  model  cities  programs  have  been  insti- 
tuted throughout  the  nation.  Purportedly, 
poor  people  and  minority  people  are  given  a 
voice  in  the  manner  In  which  these  programs 
are  to  be  operated.  Citizen  participation,  par- 
ticularly participation  of  the  poor  and  mi- 
nority people.  Is  encouraged.  And  yet.  al- 
though these  programs  Involve  expenditures 
of  substantial  sums  of  money,  they  cannot 
compare  with  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
are  being  spent  by  government  In  other  sec- 
tors. Thus,  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
while  the  poor  and  minority  people  Involve 
themselves  with  the  expenditure  of  a  two 
million  dollar  model  cities  program,  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by 
the  cities  in  expanding  airports,  building 
streets  and  expressways,  and  developing  pub- 
lic transportation  systems.  In  these  latter 
areas  there  is  virtually  no  participation  from 
the  poor  and  minority  people  although  their 
lives  will  be  substantially  affected  by  the  de- 
cisions which  are  made. 

This  same  paternalistic  attitude  of  local 
public  officials  is  reflected  In  the  formation  of 
the  structures  that  guide  the  Phase  n  pro- 
gram. It  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
conscious  effort  to  exclude  poor  people,  who 
more  often  than  not,  tend  to  be  members 
of  ethnic  minorities. 

For  instance,  the  Pay  Board  Is  composed  of 
five  (5)  representatives  from  big  labor,  whose 
salaries  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year;  there  are  five  (5)  representatives  from 
the  conglomerates  or  giant  corporate  struc- 
tures, whose  salaries  rival  those  of  big  labor; 
and  there  are  five  (6)  so-called  public  mem- 
bers, whose  respective  backgrounds  are  so 
Interlocked  with  big  business  that  it  Is  very 
confusing  to  the  general  public  as  to  who 
represents  big  business  and  who  represents 
the  public. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  was  a  con- 
scious effort  made  to  include  among  the  fif- 
teen members  of  the  Pay  Board,  the  highest 
paid,  the  most  infiuential.  and  the  most  pow- 
erful people  In  the  country.  There  is  no  one 

among  the  fifteen  who  knows  the  problems 
Of  the  poor,  who  knows  the  problems  of  the 
Mexican-American  community  and  the  pov- 
erty and  misery  that  this  community  must 
struggle  with  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  Price  Commission  is  composed  of  ten 
people,  beaded  by  university  scholars  and 
corporate  executive  from  various  Industries. 
Once  again,  there  is  no  one  with  an  InUmate 
working  knowledge  of  the  agony  that  the 
poor  Mexican-American  farmworker  or  un- 
employed house  worker  must  struggle  with 
each  day  of  his  life. 

Indeed,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  the  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Pay  Board  and  Price 
Commission  are  protecting  their  respective 
economic,  social,  and  political  Interests.  And 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  this  political  reality 
of  life.  My  concern  is  that  there  is  no  one  on 
these  bodies  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
poor  and  the  minorities  whose  Interests 
heretofore  have  been  overlooked  If  not 
Ignored. 

I  need  not  go  Into  a  discussion  of  the  other 
committees  which  are  adjuncts  to  the  Price 
Commission  for  the  same  criticism  applies 
to  these  bodies  in  that  they  are  Just  as  im- 
balanced as  the  parent  body. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  Imbalance  and 
lack  of  representation  from  a  very  large  seg- 
ment of  the  community,  I  propose  several 
changes.  Perhaps  these  changes  would  have 
been  appropriate  to  suggest  had  I  testified 
before  this  committee  in  December.  1971, 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  Senate  extended 
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the    President's    power.    Nevertheless,    these 
are  the  changes  which  I  propose : 

(1)  That  the  Pay  Board  be  increased  by 
five  (5)  members.  The  five  members  would 
be  representatives  of  the  p)oor  and  ethnic 
minorities. 

(2)  That  the  Price  Commission  be  In- 
creased by  five  (5)  members  The  five  mem- 
bers would  be  representatives  of  the  poor 
and  ethnic  minorities. 

(3)  That  all  adjunct  conunisslons  to  the 
Price  Commission  be  Increased  by  five  (5) 
members.  The  five  members  would  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor  and  ethnic  minorities. 

(4)  That  a  fifteen  (15)  member  advisory 
board  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  be  es- 
tablished. The  advisory  board  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  poor  and 
ethnic  minorities. 

(5)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
authorized  to  be  the  ex  officio  member  of  the 
advisory  commission.  This  would  insure  di- 
rect Input  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  and  the  individual  who  directly  re- 
ports to  the  President. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the  con- 
cerns of  poor  and  minority  pe<q)le.  A  more 
detailed  analysis  would  certainly  point  up 
the  inequities  of  the  present  freeze  in  the 
areas  of  education,  health  care  services,  etc., 
which  also  affect  the  poor  and  minority  com- 
munity. However,  by  this  statement,  it  has 
been  my  intent  to  Impress  upon  you  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  Phase  U  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Policy  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
the  pressing  needs  of  millions  of  poor  people 
who  are  economically  deprived.  P^irther,  the 
program  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  millions  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  and  the  millions  of  Black  Ameri- 
cans. In  short.  Phase  II  does  not  attempt  to 
equalize  the  greet  inequities  which  presently 
exist  in  our  country.  Rather,  it  has  attempted 
to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  inflation  by  mandat- 
ing that  all  things  be  kept  at  the  status  quo. 
In  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
however,  the  powerful  few,  whether  at  the 
national  level  or  at  the  local  level,  remain  all 
powerful  since  no  effective  controls  have  been 
Imposed  upon  them. 

The  substantial  difference  is  that  the 
powerful  now  have  added  sanctions  from 
government  so  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
government  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  power- 
ful few,  the  power  structure,  to  maintain  Its 
position  of  leadership  and  authority.  By 
maintaining  the  status  quo.  Phase  II  simul- 
taneously has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  those 
who  are  poor,  both  economically,  socially  and 
politically.  In  that  state  of  poverty. 

In  my  opinion.  Phase  II  is  a  simplistic 
answer  to  a  very  grave  problem.  Until  na- 
tional policy  begins  to  address  itself  to  our 
present  system  which  continues  to  create 
gross  Inequities,  we  have  not  begun  to  attack 
the  problem.  For  so  many  of  our  people  the 
American  dream  is  living  In  sub-standard 
housing  which  Is  located  In  a  segregated 
neighborhood.  It  is  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, whether  the  employer  Is  a  public  entity 
or  a  private  corporation  with  substantial 
federal  contracts.  It  Is  attending  segregated 
schools  located  li.  decayl'^g  quarters  of  the 
city  which  has  inadequaW  .acuities.  And  this 
American  dream  of  the  poor  exists  amidst 
plenty  where  technology  and  rapid  indus- 
trialization have  made,  and  are  continuing  to 
make,  the  affluent  and  powerful  mere  affluent 
and  mere  powerful. 
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THE  VALUE-ADDED  TAX  OR 
NATIONAL  SALES  TAX 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  the  importance  of  local 
control  of  public  education.  Now,  he 
speaks  of  a  value-added  Federal  tax 
for  financing  public  education.  The  two 
statements  regarding  public  education 
are  contradictory. 

We  all  rec(^nize  the  truisms:  "Money 
speaks;"  and  "He  who  pays  the  piper 
calls  the  tune."  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  Federal  controls  Inevitably 
follow  Federal  grants  to  the  local  people 
of  their  own  tax  money. 

The  value-added  tax  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  national  sales 
tax.  To  call  it  by  its  right  name  would 
incur  overwhelming  opposition.  It  is 
called  a  value-added  tax.  because  the 
tax  is  applied  as  value  is  added  to  the 
product  at  every  stage  of  production 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
consumer  who  pays  the  tax. 

The  respected  columnist,  Don  Bell,  in 
his  "Don  Bell  Reports — A  Weekly  Com- 
mentary" of  January  28,  1972,  has  writ- 
ten a  penetrating  and  enlightening  ac- 
count of  the  value-added  tax  entitled 
"The  Upcoming  Value-added  Tax  Bomb- 
shell." Since  the  proposal  for  such  a  tax 
may  come  before  this  body  this  session, 
I  insert  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
the  text  of  Don  Bell's  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Thb  Upcoming  Value-Added  Tax  Bombshell 
the  red  ink  dilemma 

The  apology  was  voiced  in  terms  of  the 
unacceptable  alternative:  If  Nixon  did  the 
right  thing  he  would  be  defeated  In  Novem- 
ber; but  if  he  did  the  wrong  thing  he  would 
be  elected.  So,  naturally,  he  did  the  wrong 
thing — wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  would 
like  to  see  a  balanced  budget,  that  Is.  To 
quote  one  commentator  who  sought  to  Jus- 
tify the  President's  budget  message: 

"He  could  clamp  down  on  spending,  pre- 
sent a  conservative  budget,  and  probably  be 
defeated  next  November  because  of  high  un- 
employment. Or  he  could  open  the  spending 
gates,  pour  on  the  red  Ink,  and  shock  his 
traditional  Republican  constituency  with 
the  highest  series  of  peacetime  deficits  In 
history.  Nixon  chose  the  second  course.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  known  as  'spend  and 
elect,"  and  It  was  normally  associated  with 
Democrats  rather  than  Republican  Presi- 
dents. With  his  new  fiscal  budget  for  1973 
(the  year  beginning  next  July  1),  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  operated  in  the  red  for 
all  four  years  of  Nixon's  term  of  office.  Defi- 
cits of  $3.8  billion  In  1970,  $23  bUUon  In 
1971,  $38.8  billion  In  1972,  and  $25.5  blUlon 
projected  for  1973,  add  up  to  a  total  of  $91.1 
bUllon.  That  Is  almost  as  big  as  the  entire 
federal  budget  when  John  P.  Kennedy  took 
office  barely  a  decade  ago.  Even  that  figure 
understates  the  enormous  size  of  the  deficit 
because  It  Includes  healthy  surpluses  In  trust 
funds  for  Social  Security  and  the  like,  which 
don't  really  belong  to  the  government. 

"The  shortage  in  the  'administrative*  or 
the  'federal  funds'  budget,  which  measures 
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how  much  more  the  government  actually 
spends  than  it  collects.  Is  projected  at  $124 
billion  during  Nixon's  first  term — smashing 
all  records  since  World  War  n.  All  that  red 
Ink  wUl  push  the  federal  debt  up  to  the  stag- 
gering $493.2  billion — nearly  half  a  trUUon 
dollars." 

Ironically,  the  President  asked  Congress 
not  to  appropriate  more  than  he  had  asked 
for  In  his  budget  because  that  might  "cause 
Inflation",  and  he  also  asked  for  that  now 
seemingly  perennial  upplng  of  the  federal 
debt  limit. 

Also,  somewhat  In  the  nature  of  the  parent 
who  holds  out  a  spoonful  of  sugar  after  ad- 
ministering a  dose  of  castor  oil,  Mr.  Nixon 
called  for  prime  time  to  announce  that  Herr 
Kissinger  had  made  a  dozen  or  so  secret  trips 
to  Parts  over  the  past  three  months  In  at- 
tempts to  arrange  what  can  only  be  described 
In  honesty  as  a  conditional  surrender,  where- 
as the  enemy,  seeing  themselves  as  victors, 
reserve  the  right  to  set  their  own  terms  of 
surrender,  holding  onto  American  prisoner- 
of-war  like  the  legendary  sword  of  Damocles, 
to  hold  over  the  heads  of  American  officials 
and  force  them  to  come  to  terms  set  by  the 
Reds. 

However,  dismissing  other  considerations 
for  the  purpose  of  spotlighting  the  budget 
problem:  If  and  when  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  concluded.  President  Nixon 
has  pledged  the  American  people  to  flnance 
the  astronomical  cost  of  reconstructing  that 
part  of  the  world  and  paying  all  war  damage 
costs.  This  is  some  huge  amount  of  money 
that  cannot  even  be  estimated  until  the  end 
of  the  shooting,  but  which  will  be  added 
onto  other  red  ink  amounts  beyond  the 
budgeted  expenses  of  government,  and  also 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  un- 
less some  new.  invisible  form  of  taxation  is 
devised  and  installed  to  bleed  the  taxpayer 
in  a  new  and  unseeing  way. 

THE    POLITICS    or    EDUCATION 

How  much  of  what  we  are  going  to  write 
In  the  next  few  paragraphs  was  planned,  how 
much  came  about  as  coincidence,  how  much 
was  unavoidable  development,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say:   but  bear  with  us: — 

Public  education  has  been  called  "the  new 
secular  church  which  uses  force  to  impose 
its  morality"  (Thomas  A.  Lane  in  Don  Bell 
Reports,  Jan.  21,  1972).  The  religion  that  Is 
being  taught  In  this  "secular  church"  Is  a 
Statist  form  of  Humanism.  As  Mortimer 
Smith,  a  California  educationist,  wrote  In 
The  Atlantic,  Sept.  1958:  "The  primary  task 
of  the  school  Is  not  education,  but  social 
conditioning." 

Thus,  education  is  seen  as  "a  function  of 
the  state"  (W.  W.  Eshelman,  NEA  President, 
In  an  address  at  the  98th  annual  NEA  con- 
vention held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  from  June 
26  to  July  1,  1960.) 

Since  education  is  for  social  conditioning 
and  Is  a  function  of  the  state.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  removed  from  local  control;  and  It 
must  be  federally  controlled. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  federal 
control  of  schools  has  been  the  manner  In 
which  schools  are  flnanoed.  Despite  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  have  been  poured  Into 
the  public  school  system  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, primary  financing  of  the  local 
schools  has  always  been  through  property 
taxes;  and  property  taxes  are  local  taxes; 
taxes  over  which  federal  authorities  have  no 
direct  control. 

It  follows  then,  as  night  follows  day,  that 
If  the  Peds  were  to  obtain  absolute  control 
over  the  public  school  system,  then  It  must 
bo  arranged  so  that  property  taxes  cannot 
be   used   to   finance  education! 

Perhapw  the  pattern  Is  sheer  coincidence: 
coercive  race  mixing  In  the  public  schools 
has  proved  such  an  expensive  necessity  that 
school  districts  all  acroas  the  nation  have 
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found  themselves  "going  broke."  "Hie  geo> 
graphic  location  of  some  school  buildings 
and  facilities  caused  them  to  be  totally 
abandoned  and  new  facilities  constructed  at 
"more  centrally  situated  sites"  and  at  great 
and  unnecessary  expense.  The  need  for  pur- 
chasing thousands  of  school  buses  in  order 
to  transport  children  across  cities,  counties, 
and  even  State  lines,  along  with  the  expense 
of  drivers,  maintenance,  Insurance,  etc..  Im- 
posed an  lmtx>Geible  burden  on  many  school 
districts. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  sending  children  to  school  and  there  sup- 
porting them  In  the  manner  decreed  by  the 
Federal  Judges  and  the  bureaucrats  of  HEW : 
Property  taxes  began  to  go  up  and  up. 

When  this  "coincidental"  Jump  in  property 
taxes  across  the  Land  began  to  assume  "emer- 
gency" proportions,  it  was  easy  to  bring  forth 
the  argument  that  property  taxes  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  is  unconstitutional. 

So,  as  most  things  of  this  nature  do,  the 
new  trend  began  In  California.  Last  summer 
the  State  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  it  Is  dis- 
criminatory and  therefore  unconstitutional 
to  base  public  school  financing  on  "widely 
divergent  local  property  values,  since  rich 
school  districts  can  spend  more  money  on 
each  student  than  poor  ones."  Later,  a  similar 
ruling  based  on  a  similar  argument,  was 
handed  down  in  Texas.  Then,  the  day  before 
I»resldent  Nixon  made  his  State  of  the  Union 
address,  a  New  Jersey  court  overturned  that 
State's  real -estate  tax  system. 

And  again  we  say,  placing  figurative  tongue 
in  metaphorical  cheek,  that  It  all  may  have 
been  the  purest  coincidence;  but  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message  President  Nixon  prom- 
ised that  be  would  develop  some  new  and 
"revolutionary"  recommendations  for  "reliev- 
ing the  burden  of  property  taxes  and  provid- 
ing both  fair  and  adequate  financing  for  our 
children's  education." 

Please  don't  misunderstand  us;  we  are  not 
condoning  or  defending  the  use  of  property 
taxes  to  finance  schools.  Personally,  our  prop- 
erty taxes  have  tripled  in  the  past  two  years 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  public  school 
maintenance  and  our  grandchildren  all  go  to 
a  private  Christian  school.  The  point  we  wish 
to  make  is  that,  as  FDR  used  to  boast,  they 
planned  it  that  way: — 

Create  a  situation  whereby  citizens  will  de- 
mand a  relief  from  excessive  property  taxes 
and  "two  birds  can  be  killed  with  one  stone;" 
that  Is — 

(1)  Local  property  taxes  can  no  longer  be 
used  to  finance  the  schools;  so  the  Feds  can 
design  a  new  support  system  which  will  put 
them  In  absolute  control  of  the  nation's  pub- 
lic school  system;  and 

(2)  This  new  method  of  taxation  can  then 
be  used  to  further  milk  the  citizens  of  their 
hard -earned  dollars,  and  the  Federal  excesses 
In  other  areas  can  be  alleviated  through  ex- 
tensive use  of  this  new  kind  of  taxation  I 

So,  under  the  guise  of  "saving  the  schools" 
a  whole  new  and  "revolutionary"  system  of 
national  taxation  is  to  be  Imposed  upon  all 
of  the  people;  a  system  of  taxation  that  will 
Involve,  personally,  all  who  buy  or  sell  In  the 
market  place.  This  new  tax  Is  to  be  an- 
nounced and  Imposed  at  the  right  time,  po- 
litically and  philosophically.  Best  guess  as  to 
the  time  of  the  official  unveiling :  A  Presiden- 
tial commission  purportedly  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  public  education,  has  been  meet- 
ing spasmodically  over  the  past  two  years;  Is 
expected  to  make  Its  report  In  March.  The  re- 
port wUl  be  studied  and  analyzed  by  a  group 
of  experts;  probably  such  Presidential  ad- 
visors as  Kissinger,  Bums,  Schultz  and  Con- 
nally.  Then,  any  time  after  June  1st,  when- 
ever the  winds  of  political  opinion  seemed  to 
be  blowing  In  the  right  direction,  this  new 
and  "revolutionary"  tax  could  be  announced. 

Last  December,  through  one  of  those  leaks 
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In  security  which  usually  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  well-known  and  widely- 
read  columnist,  Joseph  Alsop  received  the 
word  about  the  new  tax.  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  Dec.  10,  1971,  weeks  before  anyone 
had  heard  of  the  new  tax  (other  than  those 
who  were  preparing  it  for  American  use) ,  In  a 
column  headlined  "Nixon's  Tax  Bombshell." 
Alsop  wrote : 

"A  plea  for  a  modest  value-added  tax  Is  due 
to  be  the  most  surprising,  most  Interesting 
and  most  generally  gusty  of  President  Nixon's 
bombshells  for  the  election  year.  .  .  . 

"Until  the  day  for  It  comes,  the  fact  of  the 
coming  bombshell  may  well  be  denied.  .  .  . 
This  will  be  a  multi-purpose  bombshell,  in 
truth,  calculated  to  bring  down  a  perfect 
covey  of  birds  in  a  single  thunderclap.  .  .  ." 

Alsop  then  proceeded  to  give  a  favorable 
report  on  the  "value-added  tax,"  pointing 
out  that  It  Is  being  used  successfully  in  the 
socialistic  Scandanavian  countries,  in  West 
Germany,  and  in  France. 

After  Alsop 's  story  was  published,  the  news 
of  the  "possibility"  of  a  new  kind  of  tax 
at  the  federal  level,  began  to  be  hinted  at 
by  other  messengers  for  the  media. 

THE    NATURE    OF    THE    VA    TAX 

The  value-added  tax  is  a  complicated  kind 
Of  sales  tax.  It  derives  Its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  tax  is  applied  at  every  stage  of 
the  production  of  any  product,  or  each  time 
value  Is  added  to  the  process  of  production. 
As  a  very  elemental  attempt  at  explanation 
of  how  this  value-added  tax  works,  let's 
take  the  example  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
let's  suppose  that  that  the  value-added  tax  is 
ten  per  cent.  The  tax  begins  with  the  raw 
product,  In  this  case  with  the  cow  from 
which  the  leather  is  derived.  The  rancher 
must  make  a  profit  from  tanner  to  whom 
he  sells  the  cowhide.  So,  to  the  sales  price 
there  Is  added  a  ten  percent  sales  tax.  The 
leather  processor  has  made  the  cowhide 
more  valuable  because  of  his  work  on  It;  so 
when  he  sells  It  to  the  shoemaker,  he  adds 
his  value-added  ten  per  cent  sales  tax  (his 
original  tax  payment  has  been  Included  In 
the  sales  price,  so  he  isn't  really  paying 
any  tax  on  the  transaction,  he  simply  makes 
a  book  entry) .  The  shoemaker  completes  his 
product,  and  he  also  has  added  value  to  the 
original  cowhide,  so  when  he  sells  to  the 
retail  outlet,  he  adds  to  the  sales  price  the 
ten  per  cent  added  value  tax  (all  previous 
tax  having  been  absorbed  Into  his  sale 
price).  The  retailer  mvist  cover  his  expenses 
(Including  that  ten  per  cent  sales  tax  he 
paid  to  the  manufacturer),  and  he  must 
make  a  profit  if  he  Is  to  stay  In  business.  So, 
he  computes  his  selling  price  (or  In  the  case 
of  a  wage-price  freeze,  some  government 
bureaucrat  fixes  It  for  him) ,  and  he  adds  the 
ten  per  cent  value  added  tax  to  his  sale 
price. 

Result:  nobody  has  paid  any  real  tax  but 
the  ultimate  consumer,  but  that  sales  tax 
he  must  pay  has  been  computed,  confounded 
and  compounded  at  every  step  In  the  process 
of  production. 

The  Feds  figure  that  If  this  value  added  tax 
could  be  imposed  at,  say,  three  per  cent,  then 
they  could  squeeze  out  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers— rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  In 
sickness  and  In  health,  on  welfare  and  on 
pension — an  additional  twenty  bUllon  dollars 
a  year;  this  computed  at  the  current  gross 
national  product  and  sales  txirnover.  If  the 
added  value  tax  went  up  to  23  per  cent,  as 
It  Is  said  to  be  in  France,  think  of  the  vast 
amount  of  tax  money  the  federal  bureaucrats 
would  have  to  spend ! 

And  there  Is  this  added  tidvantage:  Since 
the  VA  Tax  Is  paid  by  the  buyer  at  the  point 
of  purchase,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  tax 
evasion. 

It  Should  be  luiderstood  that  this  value- 
added  tax   (shortened  to  VA  Tax  by  those 
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studying  the  system)  is  nothing  more  than 
a  complicated  kind  of  universal,  national 
sales  tax.  Many  States  already  have  sales 
taxes  on  certain  -items,  and  the  federal  taxes 
on  gasoline,  luxuries,  etc.,  is  a  form  of  the 
same  kind  of  tax.  But  never  before  has  there 
ever  been  suggested  a  federal  tax  on  every- 
thing: products,  services,  food  and  medicine; 
everything. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Tax  Policy  In  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  from  1961  to  1969,  when  he  left 
the  Government  to  go  back  and  teach  taxa- 
tion at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Despite  this 
academic  and  administrative  background 
Professor  Surrey  is  against  the  value-added 
tax.  In  a  long  article  entitled  "A  Value  Added 
Tax  for  the  United  States — a  Negative  View," 
Surrey  made  the  following  points: 

"We  all  know  what  a  retaU  sales  tax  is 14 

of  our  states  and  some  of  our  cities  have 
this  tax.  We  also  know  what  a  wholesale  sales 
tax  Is  and  what  a  manufacturer's  sales  tax 
Is.  What,  then,  is  a  value-added  tax?  A  VA 
tax  U  merely  a  different  method  of  collecting 
a  retail  sales  tax.  Moreover,  It  Is  a  more 
complicated  method.  .  .  .  Certain  virtues  are 
claimed  for  it  In  the  name  of  'neutrality  ' 
There  is  no  such  thUig,  however,  as  a  really 
neutral  tax;  some  transactions  or  people 
must  m  the  end  be  taxed,  and  not  others. 
The  VA  Is  said  to  be  neutral  because  It  ap- 
plies  in  the  same  way  to  all  types  cf  business 
Thus  the  tax  Is  said  to  be  a  cost  for  every 
business — whether  a  business  makes  or 
losses  money,  whether  efficient  or  Inefficient, 
whether  in  corporate  form  or  proprietorship 
form,  whether  labor-intensive  or  capital- 
intensive,  whether  debt-fiiyuiced  or  equity- 
financed,  and  so  on.  We  arwtteft  with  the  im- 
pression that  here  is  a  really  neutral  tax 
imposed  on  business.  .  .  .  But  this  Just  is 
not  so.  The  value  added  tax  Is  neutral  as  to 
business  because  it  does  not  apply  to  busi- 
nesses; rather.  It  Is  a  retail  sales  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  the  goods  and  services,  and  not 
a  tax  on  the  producers  or  sellers  of  goods  and 
services.  For  the  business  sector,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  VA  tax  simply  means  the 
neutrality  of  the  non-taxpayer,  because  it 
casts  the  business  firm  in  the  role  of  a  col- 
lector of  taxes  for  the  government  and  from 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

"Nor  should  we  view  a  VA  tax  as  a  neutral 
tax  on  consumers.  A  VA  tax  would  be  neutral 
only  If  it  taxed  all  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  the  same  rate.  But  no  such  tax  actu- 
ally exists  in  Europe,  and  none  would  exist 
here.  The  French  tax,  for  example,  has  four 
rates:  a  normal  rate;  an  Increased  rate  for 
lux\iry  items;  an  intermediate  rate  for  cer- 
tain utilities,  such  as  hospital  care  and  cer- 
tain foodstuffs;  and  a  reduced  rate  for  widely 
consumed  foods,  toxirlst  hotels,  and  so  forth. 
The  German  tax  has  two  rates,  and  other 
countries  generally  also  have  at  least  two 
rates.  Some  systems  exempt  food,  and  many 
exempt  a  large  variety  of  services,  financial 
activities  (banking  and  insurance),  news- 
papers, nonprofit  institutions  (schools  and 
governments  themselves),  and  so  on.  Other 
systems  avoid  differential  rates,  but  reduce 
the  tax  base  for  certain  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy (e.g.,  construction),  by  taxing  only  a 
percentage  of  the  sales  price.  The  list  of  sep- 
arate rates,  differentials,  exclusions,  and  dis- 
criminations Is  endless.  No  mass  tax  can  be 
a  simple,  neutral  tax.  as  anyone  acquainted 
with  a  state  retail  tax  will  agree,  and  a  value- 
added  tax  Is  more  complicated  than  a  retaU 
tax.  .  .  . 

"In  varying  degrees,  our  existing  federal 
tax  system  provides  equity,  Incentives,  cer- 
tainty, and  familiarity.  It  is  by  no  means 
perfect  but  any  change  should  be  In  the 
direction  of  Improvement,  balancing  the  vari- 
ous goals  the  system  seeks  to  achieve. 

"Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  domestic 
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considerations,  the  addition  of  a  national 
sales  tax  would  clearly  not  Improve  our  pres- 
ent federal  tax  system;  rather,  it  would  make 
It  distinctly  worse. 

"On  the  international  side,  a  national  sales 
tax  would  not  bring  the  United  States  any 
advantages  which  would  alter  a  policy  deci- 
sion against  the  tax  made  for  domestic 
reasons. 

"Finally,  If  a  national  sales  tax  were  ever 
deemed  desirable  in  the  United  States,  It 
should  take  the  form  of  a  retail  sales  tax  and 
not  a  value-added  tax. 

"In  this  light,  the  case  against  a  value- 
added  tax  for  the  United  States  is  very 
strong."  (End  of  quotation.) 

The  case  against  the  VA  tax  Is  stronger 
yet  if  we  consider  all  of  the  reasons  for  Its 
desirability  in  the  eyes  of  the  Planners: 

( 1 )  Under  the  guise  of  "saving  the  public 
school  system."  It  would  ensure  total  Federal 
control  of  local  schools; 

(2)  By  depriving  State,  County  and  City 
Governments  of  local  property  and  sales  tax 
revenues,  it  would  force  States  and  localities 
to  depend  on  Federal  "revenue  sharing"  for 
survival: 

(3)  By  concentrating  all  tax-gathering  and 
tax-spending  authority  at  the  Federal  level, 
totalitarian  government  will  have  been 
achieved  and  its  continuation  will  have  been 
assured. 

The  demand  should  be  for  value  for  the 
taxes  we  pay,  not  for  value-added  taxes. 
When  Nixon  proposes  It,  let's  hope  every 
citizen  opposes  It. 


ANTIHUNTING  BIAS  WITHOUT 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
SF>onse  to  a  grass  roots  movement  to 
protect  environmental  values,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  to  protect 
wild  horses  and  burros  and  to  ban  hunt- 
ing from  aircraft.  The  sentiments  behind 
this  legislation  has  had  a  salutory  effect, 
but,  as  with  any  viewpoint,  it  can  become 
counter-productive  when  applied  ab- 
solutely. 

Organizations  have  now  arisen 
throughout  the  Nation  which  advocate 
the  total  preservation  of  wildlife,  threat- 
ening to  dismiss  the  game  management 
principles  developed  over  the  past  half 
century  and  to  subject  wildlife-  to  the 
gravest  challenge  since  the  market 
himters  and  poachers  decimated  their 
ranks  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  key  element  in  this  protectionist 
philosophy  is  a  strong  bias  against  himt- 
Ing,  and,  indeed  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  positive  contributions 
hunters  have  made.  Not  suprisingly,  the 
antlhunting  sentiment  is  strongest  in 
metropolitan  areas  where  guns  are 
equated  with  crime  and  animals  with 
zoos. 

In  a  recent  Los  Angeles  Time  study, 
research  biologists  were  asked  If  hunting 
has  played  a  positive  role  in  safeguarding 
wildlife.  The  conclusions  were  a£Brma- 
tive;  and,  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Frank  Hays, 
director  of  the  Southeastern  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Disease  Project: 
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If  hunting  were  stopped  in  America,  wild- 
life in  this  country  would  become  a  hopeless, 
pathetic  situation.  Vi^ithout  some  manner  of 
population  control — now  that  we  have  eradi- 
cated the  natural  predators  and  by  our  own 
numbers  shoved  wildlife  onto  restricted 
areas — we  would  end  up  with  two  realities: 
starvation  and  disease. 

Dr.  Ralph  A.  MacMullan  director  of 
Michigan's  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, adds : 

If  it  were  not  for  the  hunters,  the  country 
would  not  have  anything  close  to  the  wildlife 
it  has  today. 

He  also  states  that  no  species  of  wild- 
life in  the  Nation  has  ever  been  extermi- 
nated by  the  sportsman  hunter. 

In  fact,  the  hunter  has  contributed  the 
only  money  for  conservation.  Across  the 
Nation,  hunters  spend  more  than  $100 
million  a  year  on  licenses  and  permits. 
Together  with  fishermen,  they  provide 
nearly  $200  million  a  year  to  support 
State  fish  and  game  departments. 

This  money  is  used  not  only  to  provide 
recreation  areas  for  hunters  and  non- 
hunters,  but  also  to  study  and  research 
wildlife. 

Despite  this  record  of  service,  some  10 
States  have  considered  legislation  out- 
lawing the  killing  of  various  game  ani- 
mals, and,  for  example,  there  is  now  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  eliminate  the  harvest 
of  all  marine  mammals. 

To  aid  in  a  balanced  presentation  of 
the  complicated  problem  of  wildlife  pres- 
ervation. I  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  the  article  "Saving  of 
AH  Wildlife;  Idea  Good,  But,"  by  Jim 
Stingley  which  appeared  in  the  January 
16  Los  Angeles  Times: 

Saving  or  All  Wildlife:  Idea  Good,  But  .  .  . 
(By  Jim  Stingley) 

Since  a  great  environmental  movement 
blossomed  in  America  about  two  years  ago, 
the  idea  that  we  must  save  all  wildlife  has 
become  predominant  vrtth  the  general  public. 

Organizations  dedicated  to  total  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife,  and,  in  effect,  an  end  to 
hunting  per  se,  have  sprung  up  nationwide. 
Armed  with  animal  posters,  they  say,  "Let 
it  be." 

This  surge,  according  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment experts,  comes  from  a  recently  urban- 
ized society,  well-meaning  but  Ignorant  of 
nature's  workings. 

And  it  Is  exerting  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  America's  wildlife  since  the 
turn-of-the-century  days  of  the  market 
hunter  and  poacher. 

"What's  happening  is  that  many  people 
are  equating  environmental  decay  with  the 
removal  of  any  animals  for  any  purpose,"  said 
Dr.  Joseph  Linduska,  associate  director,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

PROTECTIONISTS    REBtTTTED 

"And  there's  no  question,  we've  got  well 
over  100  endangered  species  that  need  all  the 
protection  they  can  get  and  all  the  habitat 
that  can  be  acquired  In  order  to  preserve 
them. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  a  lot  of  these  people 
have  parlayed  this  to  mean  all  of  wildlife. 
So  now,  suddenly,  there's  a  growing  total 
antlhunting  sentiment." 

Linduska  and  his  peers  maintain  all  wild- 
life doesnt  need  total  protection.  In  fact, 
they  say,  deer,  elk  and  small  game  such  as 
rabbits,  squirrels  and  raccoons  must  be  con- 
trolled. 

They  say  that  to  stop  hunting  and  to  let 
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nature  take  its  course  would  result  In  over- 
population which  soon  would  lead  to  mas- 
sive deaths  by  disease  and  starvation. 

But  telling  some  people  that  one  must  kill 
something  in  order  to  protect  it  does  not,  or 
In  the  case  of  many  Americans,  has  not  regis- 
tered well. 

Game  management  men  say  they  know  why 
it  hasn't  registered : 

Those  seeking  an  end  to  all  hunting  are 
primarily  urban  bred  and  are  so  far  removed 
from  nature  that  they  no  longer  accept  kill- 
ing as  anything  but  a  horrible,  unnatural 
process. 

NATIONAL    REACTION 

They  explain  that  the  only  guns  these 
people  see  are  In  the  hands  of  policemen, 
criminals  or  soldiers.  The  only  animals  they 
see  are  In  zoos  or  on  films.  They  wonder  If 
the  urbanlte  even  relates  death  to  the  prime 
rib  roast  being  prepared  for  dinner. 

Or,  as  Russell  Cookingham,  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  put 
It:  "They  think  Col.  Sanders'  chicken  Is  born 
already  fried." 

So,  the  wildlife  exi>erts  say,  these  people, 
by  virtue  of  their  own  protected  environ- 
ment, are  quite  naturally  enraged  or  turned 
off  by  the  killing  of  wild  creatures. 

"It's  what  we  call  the  'Bambl  syndrome," " 
said  one  wildlife  director.  "And,"  said  an- 
other, "the  underlying  move  is  to  get  the 
hunter,  the  villain,  completely  out  of  the 
picture." 

In  the  past  two  years  the  move,  supported 
vigorously  by  the  art  and  news  media,  has 
indeed  been  working  toward  such  an  end.  If 
it  hasn't  been  totally  effective,  it  has,  ac- 
cording to  a  Times  survey  of  America's  50 
state  wildlife  management  directors,  adverse- 
ly affected  their  management  programs. 

In  the  past  year  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed or  passed  in  10  states  outlawing  the 
killing  of  various  game  animals. 

In  Colorado  the  legislature  closed  the  sea- 
son on  buffalo  Indefinitely,  outlawed  doe  deer 
hunting,  prohibited  the  taking  of  spike  elk, 
reduced  the  number  of  cow  elk  permits  by 
25%  and  split  the  deer -elk  seasons. 

Harry  Woodward,  director  of  Colorado's  Di- 
vision of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  said  all  of 
the  action  followed  the  Denver  premiere  of 
Stanley  Kramer's  movie,  "Bless  the  Beasts 
and  Children." 

(Kramer's  film  depicted  men  literally 
slaughtering  a  fenced-in  herd  of  buffalo  that 
six  young  boys  were  trying  to  save.  It  was 
based  on  Glendon  Swarthout's  book  by  the 
same  title — which  was  In  turn  based  on 
Arizona's  buffalo  hunting  program — and  car- 
ried a  strong  antlhunting  theme. 

(The  film,  according  to  state  officials  In 
Arizona,  falsely  depicted  the  buffalo  hunt  to 
such  a  degree  that  "It  was  a  total,  emotional 
misrepresentation,  calculated  to  make  the 
hunter  look  bad.") 

"Since  that  time  we've  been  blasted  with 
antlhunting  sentiment.  I've  even  had  anony- 
mous letters  threatening  my  life, "  Woodward 
said. 

Woodward  did  not  appear  that  concerned 
about  the  threats.  But  the  changes  in  his 
hunting  programs  were  another  matter. 

"We  have  the  biggest  elk  herd  we've  ever 
had,"  he  said.  "And  our  deer  herd  is  very 
healthy  and  In  some  areas  seriously  over- 
populated.  When  winter  comes.  If  it  Is  a  hard 
one,  we're  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  animals  to 
starvation.  We've  Jusrt  got  too  many  animals 
lor  the  amount  of  food  available." 

In  New  Mexico,  according  to  Ladd  Gordon, 
director  of  tba^t  state's  department  of  fish 
and  game,  antlhunting  movements  stopped 
a  plan  to  reintroduce  buffalo  there  for  future 
public  hunting. 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  Ted  Bamp- 
ton,  director,  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game, 
four  bills  were  Introduced  into  the  legisla- 
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ture  last  year  that  would  have  resulted  In 
"an  outright  prohibition  of  hunting  and 
trapping." 

"Had  these  passed,  which  thankfully  they 
did  not,  it  would  have  caused  us  all  kinds  of 
problems,"  he  said. 

"W3  are  a  densely  populated  state,  but 
some  of  the  species  have  learned  to  live  with 
man  and  do  It  damned  nicely,  such  as  the 
racoon,  beaver  and  squirrel.  Well,  as  It  is, 
were  kept  busy  as  hell  live-trapping  and 
relocating  these  animals  away  from  our 
cities." 

(While  Connecticut  was  the  only  state 
where  open  abolishment  of  hunting  was  leg- 
islatively advocated,  and  where  the  problems 
with  an  overpopulation  of  wildlife  were  most 
city-ortented,  other  reports  of  legislative  cut- 
backs in  hunting  programs  or  ^lireats  to  do 
the  same  were  reported  in  Massachusetts, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Alaska  and 
California.) 

In  all  cases  the  biggest  disagreement,  be- 
yond that  of  whether  or  not  hunting  should 
be  allowed,  Is  on  the  term  "endangered 
species." 

Alaska  and  California  are  two  prime  ex- 
amples of  this  highly  flammable  topic. 

In  Alaska,  according  to  Frank  Jones,  the 
states  director  of  the  Division  of  Game, 
"right  now  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  pressure 
nationwide  to  cut  off  our  harvest  of  polar 
bear.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  nationwide 
pressure  and  a  bill  in  Congress  now  that 
would  cut  off  harvest  of  all  marine  mammals. 
"Well,  in  our  opinion,  based  on  informa- 
tion we  have  from  our  biologists  who  are 
working  on  the  polar  bear  continuously,  the 
pola.-  bear  is  not  endangered. 

"But  "Say  Goodbye'  said  they  were,  so  the 
public  believes  It." 

("Say  Goodbye"  was  a  David  Wolper  pro- 
duction which,  according  to  NBC,  "was  an 
essay  purposedly  edited  to  dramatize  pre- 
established  and  authentic  facts  concerning 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  the  world 
around." 

(The  production  had  a  key  scene  which 
depicted  hunters  In  a  helicopter  chasing 
down  and  shooting  a  mother  polar  bear  in 
front  of  her  two  cubs. 

(It  was  later  disclosed  that  (1)  the  scene 
was  faked  and  (2)  the  polar  bear  Is  not  an 
endangered  species.) 

In  California,  the  disagreement  over  what 
is  an  endangered  species  took  dizzying  turns. 
Tixe  animals  involved  were  the  tule  elk,  the 
sea  otter  and  the  mountain  lion. 

Ray  Arnett,  California's  iish  and  game  di- 
rector, said  his  department  observed  the  elk 
almost  reach  extinction,  not  because  of 
hunting,  "but  because  man  came  In  and 
built  cities,  grew  cotton  and  wheat  and  took 
away  the  animal's  habitat  In  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley. 

RANGE  LIMITED 

"The  elk  Is  a  small  marsh  dweller,"  he  ex- 
plained.  "His  range  is  extremely  limited. 

"So  we  took  this  remaining  handful  and 
searched  the  state  for  a  place  to  put  them. 
This  was  40  years  ago.  We  found  habitat 
for  them  in  the  Owens  Valley.  They  thrived. 

"They  thrived  so  well  that  in  a  few  years 
they  were  overrunning  the  area,  tearing  down 
fences  and  eating  alfalfa  the  ranchers  had 
planted  for  their  cattle. 

"Well,  a  confllot  developed  and  pretty  soon, 
to  protect  his  feed,  the  ranchers  started 
shooting  the  elk,  which  were  on  the  pro- 
tected list. 

"Then  the  TiUe  Elk  Society  started. 

"And  then  all  hell  broke  loose." 

The  "hell"  Amett  spoke  of  put  so  much 
heat  on  his  department  that  a  committee 
representing  all  sides  was  formed  to  study 
the  matter. 

Experts  were  called  In,  Including  a  student 
of  conservation  who  spent  two  years  with 
the  elk  and  wrote  his  doctoral  thesis  on  the 
situation. 
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"As  a  result  of  his  study,  all  hnally  agreed 
that  the  Owens  Valley  could  support  between 
300  to  350  elk  without  damages  to  ranchers 
or  competing  wildlife.  The  excess  would  be 
cropped  out." 

That  should  have  been  the  end  of  It, 
Amett  said,  but  it  wasn't.  Two  years  ago  the 
Tule  Elk  Society  "suddenly  came  back  and 
said  that  350  elk  Is  not  a  safe  number — that 
2,000  elk  would  take  them  off  the  endangered 
lUt. 

"Well,"  said  Amett,  "we  had  already  proved 
biologically  that  the  Owens  Valley  can't  sup- 
port 2,000  tule  elk.  But  because  of  the  new 
outcry,  we  called  the  experts  back  to  re- 
examine It. 

"Except  for  finding  one  small  area  that 
might  support  140  more  elk,  we  were  right 
back  where  we  were  before.  The  ranchers 
hadn't  left  the  valley,  the  elk  range  had  not 
Increased. 

"Well,  thanks  to  people  who  can't  accept 
biological  fact  and  who  arbitrarily  decide 
2,000  is  a  good  safe  number  for  a  species, 
the  bin  went  through  this  year  making  It 
law  that  before  we  can  have  another  hunt  on 
tTile  elk,  the  herds  must  reach  2,000  In  the 
state  with  a  490  maximum  in  Owens  Valley. 
"Now  we've  got  tule  elk  and  no  place  to 
put  them.  We're  trying  everything  we  know 
how,  begging  zoos  to  take  them.  We've  trying 
our  damnedest  to  get  Mexico  to  take  some  of 
them. 

"The  sea  otter  is  another  item.  They  were 
wiped  out  badly  by  commercial  hunters,  but 
back  In  the  1930s  we  found  a  small  colony 
in  the  Big  Sur  area  and  put  them  under  our 
protection. 

"But  the  otter  moved  southward  Into 
prime  commercial  abalone  beds,  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  them. 

"Well,  we  are  charged  with  protecting  and 
maintaining  both  the  sea  otter  and  the 
abalone  because  they  are  both  resources  that 
belong  to  the  state  of  California. 

"So  we  had  a  bill  in  1970  to  manage— 
and  manage  in  some  instances  means  kill — 
the  sea  otter  numbers. 

"SCREAM    BtrrCHER" 

"Immediately  the  friends  of  the  sea  otters 
scream  butcher  at  us.  They  scream  'Why 
don't  you  take  the  otters  to  other  places 
along  the  coast?  Why  don't  you  protect 
them?' 

"Well,  we  have  been  protecting  them  for 
years,  and  we  have  trapped  and  transported 
them  to  new  areas. 

"And  they,  for  all  practical  purposes,  beat 
the  boat  back.  The  prime  abalone  area  is 
where  they  want  to  be.  They're  living  high  off 
the  hog  there.  Why  should  they  want  to  go 
anywhere? 

"So,  the  public  outcry  killed  our  bill.  Now 
we  can't  do  anything,  can't  touch  the  otter. 
Instead  we  must  make  a  five-year  study  of 
them.  Well,  well  make  the  study.  And  you 
know  what  we'll  find?  That  sea  otters  like 
prime  abalone  beds. 

"Another  Item  that's  been  forced  on  us  by 
people  who  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about  Is  that  of  the  mountain  lion.  We 
worked  a  long  time  to  get  the  Hon  off  the 
predator-bounty  list  and  on  the  protected 
game  list." 

Arnett  said  that  at  first  "we  were  criticized 
by  people  who  said  If  we  took  it  off  the  preda- 
tor list,  it  would  overrun  California. 

"And  once  this  was  finally  accomplished, 
and  the  lion  could  no  longer  be  indiscrimi- 
nately killed  as  a  predator,"  Amett  said,  the 
antlhunting  forces  hollered  at  him  for  mak- 
ing It  a  game  animal. 

"Last  year  they  passed  a  bill  In  the  Legis- 
lature declaring  a  moratorium  on  hunting 
the  mountain  Hon  and  told  us  to  make  a 
four-year  study  of  the  cat." 

Arnett  maintains  that  one  reason  he 
fought  so  hard  to  get  the  cat  off  the  predator 
list  was  so  that  his  department  could,  by  the 
vise  of  mandatory  listing  and  limitation  of 
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kills,  study  the  cat  and  determine  his  num- 
ber and  range. 

"The  thing  that  bothers  me  about  all  three 
instances — the  elk,  sea  otter  and  lion — is  that 
all  research  we  have  done  and  have  been  or- 
dered to  do  wUl  be  paid  by  the  sportsman, 
out  of  his  pocket." 

Efforts  to  unload  the  hunter's  gun  have 
been  active  on  the  national  level,  as  well. 

DEER    HUNTS 

The  Humace  Society  of  the  United  States 
is  In  the  courts  seeking  to  stop  the  federal 
government  from  allowing  deer  hunts  on 
public  lands  In  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

BUIs  are  pending  In  Congress  to  outlaw  ^lie 
taking  of  furbearlng  marine  animals. 

(In  California  last  year  a  bill  was  passed 
stipulating  that  no  fur  seal  skins  can  be  =old 
m  or  brought  to  California  for  commercial 
purposes.) 

In  each  of  the  federal  cases,  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  says 
such  pressure  Is  not  only  unjustified  but  also 
presents  a  threat  not  only  to  the  welfare  of 
the  animals  Involved,  but  their  particular 
environment  as  well. 

At  both  the  state  and  federal  levels,  the 
wildlife  experts  say  "You  can't  Just  'Let  it 
be.'  If  you  do,  you'll  be  protecting  it  to 
death  ..." 

Protectionists  dismiss  wildlife  manage- 
ment's arguments  as  being  propaganda  from 
vested  Interests.  And  It  Is  essenUally  true 
that  wildlife  managers  are  largely  game- 
keepers for  America's  sportsman  hunter. 

Recognizing  this.  The  Times  asked  research 
biologists  across  the  nation  if,  indeed,  hunt- 
ing played  a  great  role,  as  the  wildlife  man- 
agers contend.  In  the  healthy  safekeeping  of 
this  country's  wildlife. 

Dr.  Prank  Hays  is  director  of  the  South- 
eastern Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Project, 
a  research  project  under  way  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  college  for  veterinary 
medicine. 

Dr.  Paul  Saltman  Is  a  professor  of  biology 
and  the  provost  of  Revelle  CoUege,  UC  San 
Diego.  He  is  Internationally  known  for  his 
research  work  In  trace  metal  metabolism  and 
photosynthesis.  He  is  not  a  hunter. 

"If  hunting  were  stopped  in  America."  said 
Hays,  "wildlife  in  this  country  would  t>ecome 
a  hopeless,  pathetic  situation. 

"Without  some  manner  of  population  con- 
trol—now that  we  have  eradicated  the  nat- 
ural predators  and  by  our  own  numbers 
shoved  wildlife  onto  restricted  areas — we 
would  end  up  with  two  realities: 

"Starvation  and  disease." 

Oddly  enough.  Hays  maintains  that  the 
hunter  himself  has  traditionally  been  the 
overprotectlonist. 

"In  1970  I  studied  specific  examples  of  this 
In  Mississippi,  Florida  and  Arkansas.  Over- 
populated  herds,  made  that  way  because  the 
hunters  refuse  to  pass  a  law  legalizing  the 
taking  of  does,  were  decimated  by  stomach 
worms. 

COMPARISON    MADE 

"If  you're  going  to  compare  the  inhumani- 
ties Of  it — shooting  versus  nature."  said  Hays, 
"well,  a  deer  that  Is  literally  bled  to  death 
by  starvation  or  gradually  wastes  away  to  a 
rack  of  bones,  to  me  that's  not  very  humane." 

The  most  severe  example  of  wildlife  star- 
vation due  to  overpwotection  occurred  during 
the  1920s  In  northern  Arizona  when  a  herd 
of  about  3,000  Rocky  Mountain  mule  deer, 
totaUy  protected  by  the  U.S.  govemment — 
even  to  the  extent  of  eradication  of  preda- 
tors— grew  to  more  than  100,000  on  a  mlUlon 
acre  sanctuary. 

Within  six  years  the  herd  de^Heted  Its  graz- 
ing range  to  the  point  where  In  most  places 
90%  of  the  range  was  destroyed. 

In  the  same  six  years  70,000  mule  deer 
starved  to  death. 

The  deaths  continued  until  1930  when, 
with   only   about    15,000   deer   left,    annual 
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hunting  seasons  were  finally  opened  under  a 
new  agreement  between  the  government  and 
the  state  of  Arizona. 

Tbe  damage,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  deer.  The  overgrazing  had  literally  turned 
the  sanotuary  into  a  wasteland.  Harsh  ero- 
sion and  its  effects  followed. 

Tbe  incident  was  tbe  turning  point  in 
game  management  philosophy,  which,  in  the 
era  directly  following  America's  halting  of 
tbe  market  hunter,  had  been  one  of  total 
protection — let  nature  take  its  course. 

Aldo  Leopold,  a  federal  forester  destined 
to  become  one  of  this  country's  leaders  in 
conservation,  wrote  In  1925  of  the  incident: 
".  .  .  We  have  learned  that  game,  to  be 
successfully  conserved,  must  be  positively 
produced  rather  than  negatively  protected 
...  we  have  learned  that  game  is  a  crop, 
which  nature  will  grow  and  grow  abundantly, 
provided  only  that  we  furnish  the  seed  and 
a  suitable  environment." 

In  agreement  with  wildlife  biologist  Hays 
is  Dr.  Saltman. 

"You  have  to  have  a  balance  of  nature  and 
that  balance  of  nature  relates  to  the  whole 
pyramid  of  production  of  food  stuffs  begin- 
ning with  photosynthesis. 

"Now  in  any  circumstances  where  you  be- 
gin to  change  that  by  essentially  putting  a 
bounty  on  man's  shooting  the  so-called  pred- 
ators, all  of  a  sudden  you  change  a  very 
fundamental  balance  of  nature,  and  you 
have  the  herbivores  now  growing  out  of  con- 
trol and  as  such  ultimately  destroying  their 
food  crop  by  overgrazing." 

StrPPORTTNG    FA,CTS 

The  case  for  the  taking  of  wildlife  by  sport 
hunters  is  supported,  according  to  Dr.  Ralph 
A.  MacMuUan,  director  of  Michigan's  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  by  two  addi- 
tional arguments. 

"The  first  is,"  said  MacMullan,  "that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  hunters,  the  country  would 
not  have  anything  close  to  the  wildlife  it  has 
today.  The  second  is,  despite  what  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  that  no  species  of  wild- 
life in  the  country  has  ever  been  extermi- 
nated by  the  sportsman  hunter." 

MacMullan  maintains  "The  hunter  has 
contributed  the  only  money  to  date  into 
conservation.  In  Michigan  we  have  a  series 
of  game  and  recreation  areas  taking  up  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres.  They  were  all  bought 
by  hunters'  money. 

"They  are  used  three-to-one  by  people  who 
are  not  hunters. 

"Protectionists  haven't  put  one  cent  into 
the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  very  programs 
that  provide  them  with  wildlife  to  photo- 
graph and  see. 

"As  to  the  extinction  of  species,  you'll 
hear  them  say,  what  about  the  buffalo?  Well, 
the  buffalo  was  run  out  by  man's  use  of  the 
land.  The  professional  market  hunter,  not 
the  si>ortsman,  was  an  accessory  there." 

MacMullan's  remarks  concerning  who  sup- 
ports the  wildlife  of  America  with  dollars 
were  agreed  upon  by  most  game  manage- 
ment men  interviewed.  Except  for  a  hand- 
ful of  states,  every  cent  spent  on  wildlife 
programs  comes  out  of  the  hunter's  pocket. 

In  California  that  is  a  tidy  sum — about 
$21  million  annually. 

Across  the  nation,  hunters  spend  more 
than  $100  million  a  year  on  licenses  and  per- 
mits. Together  with  fishermen  they  provide 
nearly  $200  million  a  year  to  support  the  50 
state  fish  and  game  departments. 

This  money  Is  used  not  only  to  provide 
recreation  areas  for  all  of  the  public,  hunters 
and  non-hunters  >illke,  but  also  in  the  study 
and  research  of  wildlife  inhabiting  these 
areas. 

Oame  management  people  have  to  know 
how  much  cropping  certain  species  can  stand 
in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  balance.  They 
have  to  know  when  the  cropping  or  hunt- 
ing should  take  place,  where  and  how.  The 
hunters'  money  provides  the  biologists  for 
these  studies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  same  money  also  goes  for  the  study 
of  nongame  wildlife,  for  its  control  or  re- 
establiahment  as  the  case  may  be.  And,  in  the 
cases  of  many  states,  the  money  Is  used  to 
conduct  Impact  studies  on  areas  where  new 
housing  or  building  projects  are  planned. 

PRrVATE    GBOITPS 

Coastal  states  spend  some  of  the  hunters" 
money  In  studying  and  maintaining  shell- 
fish life,  such  as  the  California  abalone,  as 
well  as  keeping  an  eye  on  pollution  of  the 
sea  and  shore  creatures'  habitat. 

In  addition,  hunters  founded  private  orga- 
nizations, such  as  Ducks  Unlimited,  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  wildlife  they  hunt. 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  poured  more  than 
$17  million  Into  Canada  to  construct  more 
than  1,000  "duck  factories."  Its  funds  have 
built  or  restored  almost  2  million  acres  of 
prime  waterfowl  nesting  habitat,  with  more 
than  1,500  miles  of  protective  shoreline. 

Still,  these  facts  and  figures,  according  to 
the  game  management  experts,  have  done 
little  to  stem  the  flow  of  anti-hunting  sen- 
timent. 

Programs  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
hunter's  role  and  his  contribution  have  been 
standard  fare  in  all  50  states  for  many  years, 
but  of  late,  the  states  admit,  they  haven't 
been  that  well  received  by  the  people  at  large 
or  the  communications  media. 

"People  who  refuse  to  accept  that  animals 
have  to  die — well,  you're  not  going  to  beat 
tlMit  kind  of  thinking,"  said  California's  Ar- 
nvtt. 

"About  the  best  thing  we  can  hope  for  is 
for  them  to  understand  that  if  it  wasn't  for 
us.  there  wouldn't  be  any  wildlife  for  them 
to  worry  about — and  if  they  don't  enjoy 
hunting  It,  fine,  but  let  me  and  my  sporting 
friends  who  do  enjoy  it  alone. 

"And  let  us  manage  this  game  so  that  20 
years  from  now  the  protectionists'  children 
and  our  chUdren  will  stUl  have  plenty  of 
wildlife  to  enjoy.  .  .  ." 
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tion.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  story  which 
makes  good  news,  from  the  sensational 
point  of  view,  but  at  a  time  wlien  apathy 
and  alienation  make  us  wonder  if  there 
are  any  more  good  Samaritans,  it  comes 

as  very  good  news. 


WILLIAM  WALTON 


DAVE  SWIFT.  GOOD  SAMARITAN 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new- 
comer to  Wyoming,  Dave  Swift  is  the 
manager  of  radio  station  KBBS  in  Buf- 
falo. A  few  months  after  his  arrival,  Dave 
learned  of  a  project  to  collect  Betty 
Crocker  coupons  toward  the  purchase  of 
a  kidney  machine  for  the  new  hospital  in 
Rawlins,  Wyo.  The  Buffalo  Beta  Sigma 
Phi  sorority  was  joining  in  the  statewide 
effort  to  collect  700,000  coupons,  with  a 
value  of  a  half-cent  apiece,  before  the 
December  31  deadline. 

In  late  November,  Dave  Swift  per- 
sonally directed  a  radio  appeal  through- 
out the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the 
Nation.  He  began  with  the  Intermoun- 
taln  Radio  Network  and  later  placed  a 
news  item  with  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  daytime  news.  Listeners  were 
asked  to  forward  coupons  to  Dave  and 
to  contact  friends  in  other  States.  Dave's 
mother  in  Florida  heard  the  appeal.  So 
did  residents  of  nearly  all  the  States, 
and  several  foreign  countries.  By  mid- 
December,  the  goal  was  reached.  In  fact. 
Dave  received  an  extra  100,000  coupons 
which  are  being  saved  for  his  next  proj- 
ect, a  new  bus  for  the  Wyoming  State 
Training  School  in  Lander. 

I  believe  this  remarkable  example  of 
public  spirited  service  deserves  recogni- 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Walton,  painter  of  note  and  one  of 
President  Kennedy's  closest  friends,  re- 
cently completed  a  notable  period  of 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Pine  Arts  Commission. 

The  great  significance  of  Mr.  Walton's 
work  in  preserving  and  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  our  Capital  City  is  aptly  de- 
scribed in  the  following  column  by  Tom 
Braden.  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post: 

A  Legacy  To  Be  Long  Remembixed 
(By  Tom  Braden) 

There  was  not  a  line  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  departure  from  government  of  my 
friend,  William  Walton.  The  atmosphere  and 
appearance  of  the  capital  city  of  a  great 
nation — Rome,  London,  Paris,  Moscow — have 
a  lot  to  do  with  setting  the  tone  of  national 
life.  In  this  sense  WUliam  Walton  is  an 
important  political  figure. 

He  has  had  more  to  do  with  preserving  the 
atmosphere  and  appearance  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  than  any  man  in  this  century  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  was  President  John  P.  Kennedy  who 
appointed  Walton  to  his  unpaid  job  and  who 
marked  the  range  for  It.  One  afternoon,  Wal- 
ton waited  outside  the  President's  office  for 
a  scheduled  appointment,  and  when  he  was 
ushered  in,  saw  that  he  was  breaking  up  a 
meeting  between  Kennedy  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  McNamara.  He  apologized, 
pointing  out  that  all  he  had  to  talk  about 
was  Lafayette  Square. 

"Never  mind.  Bill",  said  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  "that  may  be  tbe  only 
thing  this  administration  will  be  remembered 
for." 

It  is  a  beautiful  square — that  area  across 
from  the  White  House.  Walton  and  his  Pine 
Arts  Commission  saved  It  from  the  wrecking 
crews.  The  small  houses.  Including  tbe 
Dolley  Madison  Hovise,  which  were  occupied 
by  private  citizens  in  the  Republic's  early 
days  have  been  repaired  and  painted  and 
stand  as  pleasing  reminders  both  of  history 
and  of  good  taste.  But  it  was  a  close  call. 
They  might  have  been  torn  down  for  office 
buildings. 

Walton  insisted  on  red  brick  for  the  old 
houses,  not  only  because  that  is  the  way 
they  once  were,  but  because  the  bright  color 
sets  tbe  White  House  apart,  makes  it  look 
more  spacious  and  whiter.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  path  through  the  park  is  laid 
with  red  brick,  and  the  larger  buildings  on 
either  side.  They  set  the  White  House  off,  as 
the  White  House  should  be. 

Walton  Is  a  paratrooper  turned  writer  and 
artist  and  President  Kennedy  liked  him,  a 
fact  which  gave  him  more  power  than  chair- 
men of  fine  arts  commissions  iisually  c<Hn- 
mand.  Under  Walton,  the  commission 
enlarged  "the  federal  area"  over  which  it 
exercises  authority  to  "advise"  about  what 
can  be  built  and  what  can  be  destroyed  and 
under  Walton  the  power  to  "advise"  carried 
the  unmentioned  suggestion  of  rejj  power. 
So    the    temporary    buildings    which    had 
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marred  the  park  behind  the  White  House 
since  World  War  I  were  at  last  destroyed 
and  the  land  once  again  slopes  undisturbed 
toward  the  river,  as  it  did  In  the  days  when 
John  Adams  looked  out  tbe  back  door. 

L'Enfant  Plaza  was  added  to  the  capital 
city's  list  of  gracious  places  to  see.  Street 
lighting  became  gracious  too;  the  Renwlck 
gallery  was  restored,  and  the  Federal  Tri- 
angle, the  greatest  concentration  of  govern- 
ment In  the  world  became  an  object  of  design 
rather  than  neglect. 

During  the  Walton  years,  the  world's  lead- 
ing architect",  were  brought  to  Washington: 
Mies  van  de  Robe  to  build  the  public  library, 
I.  N.  Pel  to  design  the  new  national  gallery. 
Marcel  Breueur  to  do  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  They  designed  pleasing  and 
interesting  new  buildings  which  fitted  har- 
moniously with  the  old. 

Along  the  way,  Walton  lost  some  battles. 
If  be  bad  had  his  way,  the  Kennedy  Center, 
that  enormous  pile  of  post  office  architec- 
ture which  blocks  everybody's  view  of  the 
Potomac  would  have  been  three  theatres  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  helping  to  preserve 
life,  brightness  and  perhaps  safety,  too,  in 
the  old  f«Kleral  city. 

But  the  battles  Walton  won — the  design 
of  the  new  subway  system  and  of  the  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  will  be  additional  evidence  of 
his  country's  taste  and  capacity  to  care  about 
beauty. 

Bin  Walton  could  stand  some  day  In 
Lafayette  Park  and  repeat  the  proud  boast 
of  the  old  Romans:  "SI  monumentun  re- 
qulris  clrcum  spice."  ("If  you  wish  to  see 
my  monuments,  look  around  you.") 


A  TAX  BREAK  FOR  COMMUTERS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  commuting  public  have  been 
severe.  Poor  service  and  rising  prices 
have  made  commuting  less  and  less 
attractive. 

Recently,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  raised  its  fares, 
in  gross  violation  of  the  price  guide- 
lines, and  the  raise  was  approved  by 
the  Price  Commission  within  a  few  days, 
without  benefit  of  hearings  or  any 
justification. 

I  believe  the  needs  of  the  commuter 
must  be  recognized  and  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  the  cost  of  commutation 
should  be  assured.  For  that  reason  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  (H.R. 
12630)  to  allow  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work.  This  work  be  a  reason- 
able consideration,  consistent  with  pres- 
ent policy  which  allows  traveling  busi- 
nessmen to  write  off  part  of  the  costs  of 
their  travel  as  business  expense.  It  would 
seem  that  the  costs  of  commutation  are 
likewise  part  of  the  costs  of  a  person's 
holding  a  job. 

I  would  hope  this  legislation  would  re- 
ceive early  consideration  by  the  Congress 
as  its  need  has  been  made  more  severe 
by  the  recent  raises  in  commutation 
fares. 

The  substance  of  my  bill  follows: 
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H.R.  12630 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  income  tax 
purposes  of  exi>ense8  incurred  by  an  Indi- 
vidual for  transportation  to  and  from  work 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relating  to 
additional    Itemized    deductions    for    Indi- 
viduals)   Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 218  as  section  219  and  by  inserting  after 
section  217  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  218.  Expenses  of  Thanspoktation  to 
AND  From  Work. 

"(a)  In  Oeneral. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  tbe  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  an  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year  for  transportation 
between  his  residence  and  place  of  business 
or  employment. 

"(b)   LiMrrATioNS. — 

"(1)  Maximum  amount  of  deduction. — 
The  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed  an 
Individual  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $500  for  any  taxable  year.  In  the  case 
of  a  husband  and  wife  making  a  Joint  return 
under  section  6013,  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  under  this  section  for  each 
spouse  shall  not  exceed  $500  in  any  taxable 
year. 

"(2)     EXPENSES     OTHERWISE     ALLOWABLE     AS 

DEDUCTIONS. — No  amount  which  is  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  part  VI  of  this  sub- 
chapter, or  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
part,  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  1j> 
amended  by  striking  out 
"Sec.  218.   Cross  references." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.    218.    Expenses    of    transportation    to 

and  from  work. 
"Sec.    219.    Cross    references." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (8)  the  follonrlng  new 
paragraph : 

"(9)  Expenses  of  transportation  to  and 
from  WORK. — The  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 218." 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


DRUG  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 
NEEDED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
abuse  is  one  of  the  most  frightening 
terrors  of  our  times  and  that  is  a  prin- 
cipal reason  why.  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee,  I  want  today  to 
urge  this  House  to  pass  as  rapidly  as 
possible  H.R.  12089.  our  bill  to  coordinate 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs  through 
a  Special  Action  OflQce  under  the  White 
House. 

We  must  have  a  strong  tool  to  coordi- 
nate the  drug  control  Eind  cm-e  programs 
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presently  scattered  over  at  least  nine 
departments  and  agencies.  This  Special 
Action  OfiQce  gives  us  that  strong  coordi- 
nating tool  so  that  all  programs  now 
existing  can  be  used  most  effectively.  At 
present,  no  clear-cut  responsibility  exists 
at  any  Government  level  to  provide  over- 
all leadership,  sense  of  direction  and 
strategy  in  conquering  the  drug  problem. 
The  need  for  an  ofQce  to  respond  to 
the  emergency  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourserves  has  been  defined  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  follows : 

Th\s  Office  would  provide  strengthened 
Federal  leadership  In  finding  solutions  to 
drug  abuse  problems.  It  woiUd  establish 
priorities  and  instill  a  sense  of  urgency  In 
Federal  and  federally  supported  drug  abuse 
programs,  and  it  would  Increase  coordination 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  rehabilita- 
tion efforts. 

In  most  cases,  the  Special  Action  Office 
is  not  intended  to  implement  programs 
with  its  own  staff.  Instead,  its  purpose 
is  to  arrange  for  carefully  defined  work- 
ing agreements  with  other  agencies. 
Where  necessary,  however,  the  director 
may  develop  and  introduce  new  pro- 
grams and  be  responsible  for  their  proper 
administration  and  direction. 

The  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
addiction  are  human  problems.  We  do 
not  have  total  insight  into  the  cases  of 
drug  addiction,  particularly  among 
yoimg  people,  but  we  do  know  Americans 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  are  experi- 
menting with  an  ever-increasing  variety 
of  drugs.  The  cost  to  society  is  tremen- 
dous through  the  diversion  of  energy, 
talent,  social  usefulness,  crime,  and  the 
anguish  of  thousands  of  families  who 
are  affected  by  drug  abuse. 

As  you  may  have  noted  in  House  Re- 
port 92-775,  which  accompanies  this 
legislation  to  the  floor: 

Drug  abuse  in  America  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions; 

There  are  now  between  200,000  and 
250,000  heroin  addicts  in  the  Nation  and 
the  number  is  growing; 

Addiction  in  at  least  one  U.S.  city  now 
kills  more  than  1,000  persons  annually — 
including  many  teenagers — and  afiOicts 
50  percent  of  the  inmates  in  its  jails; 

Between  1,200  and  1,400  tons  of  opium 
are  being  produced  for  illicit  markets  and 
between  50  and  60  tons  are  sufBcient  to 
supply  the  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States. 

These  are  stark  reasons  why  the  over- 
whelming need  is  to  see  that  the  full 
range  of  training,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, education,  and  research  programs 
are  used  fully  and  effectively,  and  that 
close  coordination  exists  with  law  en- 
forcement authorities  sis  well.  I  think 
this  measure  can  help. 

There  is  one  provision  of  this  legis- 
lation which  should  be  singled  out  for 
p>articular  praise.  It  may  make  possible 
the  developmoit  of  a  nonaddictive  drug 
much  better  than  methadone  to  block  the 
addict's  craving  for  heroin.  Due  to  de- 
velopments resulting  from  our  hearings, 
a  special  scientific  task  force  made  up  of 
research  directors  of  30  pharmaceutical 
companies    has   been    formed   to    work 
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closely  with  the  Government  in  finding 
such  a  nontoxic,  nonaddictive  blocking 
drug.  This  measure  would  require  the 
Special  Action  Office  to  encourage  this 
unique  private-public  cooperative  re- 
search effort. 

Certainly,  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
part  in  developing  this  legislation.  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  for 
his  guidance  and  untiring  efforts  as  sub- 
committee chairman,  as  well  as  to  my 
other  colleagues  on  our  subcommittee  for 
their  good  work  in  developing  this  worth- 
while bill. 


THE  SICKLE  CELL  AND  THE  PILL 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OP    IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle in  this  month's  issue  of  Ramparts 
magazine  suggests  that  women  who  have 
sickle  cell  disorders  may  develop  blood 
clots  if  they  take  oral  contraceptives  and 
that  pregnancy  is  dangerous  to  them  also. 

According  to  the  article  some  physi- 
cians have  recently  reported  cases  in 
which  patients  with  the  sickle  cell  dis- 
ease or  the  sickle  cell  trait  have  developed 
blood  clots  or  have  suffered  strokes  after 
taking  oral  contraceptives. 

In  one  case  a  black  woman  with  sickle 
cell  disease  suffered  no  blood  clotting  epi- 
sodes or  thromboses  until  she  had  been 
taking  an  oral  contraceptive  for  8 
months,  at  which  time  she  developed  a 
blood  clot  in  one  limg.  She  stopped  tak- 
ing birth  control  pills  for  a  while  and 
then  1  month  after  she  resimied.  de- 
veloped another  blood  clot.  Finally,  she 
stopped  taking  the  pill  altogether  and  the 
blood  clotting  ceased. 

In  this  country  alone,  10  percent  of 
the  black  population  has  the  sickle  cell 
trait  and  90  percent  of  them  have  never 
been  tested  for  it.  Yet,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  have  de- 
cided to  concentrate  fimds  for  family 
planning  efforts  among  poor  people,  as 
this  is  the  section  of  the  population  that 
needs  birth  control  most.  But  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  requires  no 
mention  in  the  labeling  of  oral  contra- 
ceptives that  preexisting  blood  abnor- 
malities may  make  them  dangerous. 
Ftmiily  planning  clinics  often  do  not  ad- 
minister the  cheap,  easy  test  for  sickle 
cell;  black  people  are  not  advised  to 
receive  the  test  elsewhere  before  taking 
oral  contraceptives. 

Family  planning  programs,  with  oral 
contraceptives  .being  used  as  the  prime 
means  of  birth  control,  have  been  in- 
stituted in  black  communities  at  the  risk 
of  black  health  and  without  a  proper 
diagnosis  of  the  effect  that  oral  contra- 
ceptives could  have  on  this  segment  of 
the  population. 

This  article  £ilso  suggests  that  preg- 
nancy is  a  dangerous  condition  for 
women  with  sickle  cell  disease,  because  it 
slows  down  the  flow  of  blood.  While  the 
incidence  of  tlirombosis  actually  declines 
during  pregnancy  for  most  women,  it 
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increases  in  women  who  suffer  from 
sickle  cell  disease. 

These  disturbing  facts  point  out  all  the 
more  clearly  the  desperate  need  for  more 
research  into  this  dreadful  disease. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  article,  "The 
Sickle  Cell  and  the  Pill,"  by  Prances  Lang 
of  Ramparts  magazine.  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  medical  research  in  both 
sickle  cell  anemia  and  into  the  effects  of 
oral  contraceptives. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Sickle  Cell  and  the  Pill 

Birth  control  pills  may  be  dangerous  to 
large  numbers  of  black  women.  Recent  arti- 
cles In  medical  Journals  suggest  that  women 
with  slcUe  cell  anemia  or  the  sickle  cell  trait 
may  be  likely  to  develop  blood  clots  If  they 
take  oral  contraceptives.  Nlnety-elght  per- 
cent of  those  who  have  the  sickle  ceU  disorder 
are  black. 

Ten  percent  of  black  people  In  the  United 
States  alone  have  the  sickle  cell  trait,  and 
ninety  percent  of  these  remain  undiagnosed. 
Yet  neither  domestic  family  planning  clinics 
nor  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment which  administers  birth  control  pro- 
grams overseas  give  black  women  the  simple, 
inexpensive  test  for  sickle  cell  trait  before 
prescribing  oral  contraceptives.  Nor  do  they 
warn  blacks  that  sickle  cell  trait  In  com- 
bination with  oral  contraceptives  may  make 
them  more  susceptible  to  stroke  or  heart 
attack  or  other  blood  clots. 

Three  physicians  recently  reported  cases 
in  which  patients  with  sickle  cell  disease  or 
the  sickle  cell  trait  developed  blood  clots 
after  taking  oral  contraceptives.  In  a  1967 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Drs.  Roy  Haynes  and  James 
Dunn  discuss  two  patients  with  sickle  cell 
disease  who  developed  blood  clots  in  their 
lungs  after  the  use  of  oral  contraceptives. 
In  the  April  1971  issue  of  Connecticut  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  Jonathan  Greenwald  describes  the 
case  of  a  patient  with  the  sickle  cell  trait 
who  suffered  stroke  after  taking  birth  con- 
trol puis. 

In  the  case  reported  in  JAMA,  a  black  wo- 
man with  sickle  cell  disease  suffered  no 
blood  clotting  episodes — or  thromboses — un- 
til she  had  been  taking  an  oral  contraceptive 
for  eight  months,  at  which  time  she  devel- 
oped a  blood  clot  in  one  lung.  She  stopped 
taking  birth  control  pills  for  a  time,  then 
one  month  after  she  resumed  taking  them 
developed  another  lung  clot.  Finally,  she 
stopped  taking  the  pill  and  had  an  intra- 
uterine device  inserted.  The  thrombotic  epi- 
sodes ceased.  Drs.  Haynes  and  Dunn  have 
treated  at  least  one  other  black  woman  with 
sickle  cell  disease  who  developed  lung  clots 
after  using  oral  contraceptives. 

In  1969,  Dr.  Greenwald  treated  a  black 
woman  who  was  suffering  from  stroke.  She 
had  been  taking  oral  contraceptives.  In  the 
hospital,  she  was  tested  for  every  condition 
her  physician  knew  of  which  might  have 
predisposed  her  to  stroke.  In  every  respect 
she  was  discovered  to  be  normal  except  that 
she  was  a  previously  undiagnosed  carrier  of 
the  sickle  ceU  trait.  In  this  case  as  In  the 
others  the  evidence  led  her  physician  to 
conjecture  that  a  sickling  tendency  of  the 
red  blood  cells  might  predispose  women  to 
have  adverse  reactions  to  birth  control  pills. 
All  three  doctors  felt  that  oral  contracep- 
tives had  acted  as  agents  precipitating  red 
blood  cell  sickling,  which  in  turn  produced 
blood  clotting  In  their  patients. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  caused  by  abnormal 
hemoglobin,  the  essential  element  in  red 
blood  cells.  Individuals  will  have  sickle  cell 
anemia  If  they  have  two  genes  for  Hemo- 
globin S.  They  wUl  then  suffer  from  un- 
predictable periodic  stretching  of  the  red 
blood  cells  to  an  abnormal,  elongated  shape. 
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When  this  occurs,  blood  circulation  and  the 
flow  of  oxygen  throughout  the  body  are 
obstructed.  Since  decreased  oxygen  concen- 
tration in  the  body  is  one  condition  under 
which  sickling  Inevitably  occurs  In  people 
with  sickle  cell  disease,  the  sickling  process 
induces  further  sickling  imtil  the  bunched 
slckled  cells  cause  blood  clots.  People  with 
sickle  cell  anemia  suffer  these  painful 
thromboses  regularly  until  the  time  they  die. 
Pew  individuals  with  sickle  cell  disease  live 
past  the  age  of  30.  Those  Individuals  with 
only  one  gene  for  Hemoglobin  S  have  the 
sickle  cell  trait,  not  the  disease.  People  who 
carry  the  trait  usually  bear  no  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  Under  conditions  of  low  oxygen 
pressure,  however — notably  in  unpressurized 
airplanes  or  after  heavy  exertion  or  during  a 
high  fever — those  with  the  trait  may  experi- 
ence sickling  of  the  red  blood  cells  and 
thromobotlc  crises.  |See  Rampabts,  October 
1971] 

Doctors  who  have  reported  coincident  cases 
of  oral  contraceptive  use  and  thrombotic 
episodes  are  exploring  this  theory:  that  oral 
contraceptives  may  also  lower  the  oxygen 
pressure  In  the  blood  and  thus  Induce  sick- 
ling and  thrombosis.  Oral  contraceptives, 
they  assert,  thicken  and  slow  blood  circula- 
tion. The  more  slowly  blood  circulates 
through  a  tissue,  the  more  oxygen  the  tissue 
extracts  from  It.  Birth  control  pills  in  this 
way  may  lower  the  oxygen  level  in  the  blood, 
bringing  on  the  sickling  crises  which  lead 
to  blood  clots.  Pregnancy  is  a  dangerous  con- 
dition for  women  with  sickle  ceU  disease  par- 
tially because  it  slows  blood  flow.  Drs.  Haynes 
and  Dunn  write  that  while  the  incidence  of 
thrombosis  actually  declines  during  preg- 
nancy for  most  women,  in  patients  with 
sickle  cell  disease  it  increases.  Oral  contra- 
ceptives merely  replicate  many  of  the  hor- 
monal changes  the  body  undergoes  during 
pregnancy.  Most  relevantly,  they  slow  blood 
flow  thereby  reproducing  the  precise  condi- 
tion which  makes  pregnancy  dangerous  for 
women  with  sickle  cell  anemia. 

"Whenever  a  physician  contemplates  pre- 
scribing an  oral  contraceptive  for  a  patient 
of  Negro  ancestry,  he  should  first  order  a 
sickle  cell  preparation  and  Ideally  a  hemo- 
globin [test].  If  sickling  and/or  Hemoglobin 
S  Is  found,  alternate  contraceptive  methods 
must  be  given  strong  consideration."  Dr. 
Greenwald  writes.  Drs.  Haynes  and  Dunn 
conclude,  "[There  is)  strong  evidence  for  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  the  oral 
contraceptive,  sickle  cell  hemoglobinopathy, 
and  thrombosis.  Perhaps  oral  contraceptives 
should  be  withheld  from  women  with  Hemo- 
globin S." 

Sickle  cell  specialists  agree  that  birth  con- 
trol puis  should  not  be  administered  to  those 
with  the  actual  disease.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  already  issued  a  report  document- 
ing increased  incidence  of  thrombosis  among 
all  women  who  have  taken  birth  control  pills. 
Sickle  cell  disease  specialists  feel  It  senseless 
to  give  patients  already  prone  to  thrombotic 
seizures  a  drug  which  compounds  the  risk. 
The  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  In 
New  York  City  la  currently  planning  a  study 
concerning  the  effect  of  oral  contraceptives 
on  sickle  cell  anemia.  Doctors  at  that  hos- 
pital no  longer  administer  oral  contracep- 
tives to  patient*  with  the  disease  despite 
the  Imperative  need  to  protect  them  from 
the  dangers  of  pregnancy.  Dr.  Robert  Scott, 
a  speciaUst  in  sickle  cell  disease  at  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Virginia  Health  Scdences  Cen- 
ter, does  not  give  his  patients  who  have  sickle 
cell  anemia  birth  control  pills  for  the  same 
reasons.  Efr.  Lemuel  Dlggs,  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  at  the  Universty  of  Tennessee, 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  with  sickle 
cell  disorders,  reports  adverse  reactions  to 
oral  contraceptives  In  patients  of  his  who 
have  sickle  cell  disease. 

Sickle  cell  trait  may  leave  those  who  bear 
It  entirely  free  of  symptoms  and  become  sig- 
nificant only  If  two  people  with  the  trait 
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marry  and  have  children.  Physicians  who 
interdict  use  of  the  pill  in  conjunction  with 
sickle  cell  disease  are  generally  uncertain 
about  whether  the  sickle  cell  trait  as  well 
renders  the  pill  particularly  dangerous.  Yet, 
if  birth  control  pills  do  deplete  the  body's 
oxygen  supply,  as  the  articles  have  suggested, 
oral  contraceptives  may  be  almost  as  dan- 
gerous for  women  with  the  trait  as  for  those 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

During  this  period  of  uncertainty,  the  US 
government  and  private  agencies  in  this 
country  have  decided  to  concentrate  funds 
for  family  planning  efforts  among  poor  peo- 
ple, as  this  population  is  most  "in  need"  of 
birth  control  assistance.  However,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  requires  no  men- 
tion in  the  labelling  of  oral  contraceptives 
that  pre-existing  blood  abnormalities  may 
make  them  dangerous.  Family  planning  clin- 
ics often  do  not  administer  the  cheap,  easy 
test  for  the  trait:  black  people  are  not  ad- 
vised to  receive  the  test  elsewhere  before 
taking  oral  contraceptives.  Another  prime 
target  of  birth  control  pUls  are  countries 
with  exclusively  black  populations  who  re- 
ceive no  Information  about  the  specific  dan- 
gers the  pill  may  bear  for  them. 

The  potential  danger  of  birth  control  pills 
to  black  women  is  only  one  of  the  hazards 
they  pose.  The  pill  Is  Increasingly  coming 
under  attack  by  physicians  who  feel  it  is 
dangerous  for  all  women.  In  1967  two  British 
neurologists  reported  a  sharply  Increased 
Incidence  of  stroke  among  previously  healthy 
women  who  had  been  using  birth  control 
pills.  Three  neurologists  at  Western  Reserve 
University  School  of  Medicine  have  reported 
on  at  least  nine  women  who  suffered  strokes 
connected  with  oral  contraceptive  use.  Be- 
sides stroke,  many  women  have  suffered  lung 
clots,  phlebitis,  and  other  blood  clotting  as 
a  result  of  the  pUl.  The  British  Minister  of 
Health  in  1967  stated  that  evidence  showed 
women  taking  oral  contraceptives  ran  "a 
slightly  Increased  risk"  of  developing  blood 
clots.  A  recent  study  of  oral  contraceptives  in 
the  Journal  of  Chronic  Disease  concludes, 
"clinical  .  .  .  data  indicate  that  the  oral 
contraceptives  are  thrombogenlc.  .  .  .  Ten- 
tatively we  conclude  that  the  thrombogenlc 
potential  of  the  oral  contraceptives  appears 
to  reside  in  the  estrogenic  components.  .  .  . 
Further  study  of  the  effect  of  these  hormones 
as  It  pertains  to  .  .  .  clotting  la  .  .  .  neces- 
sary." 

Synthetic  estrogen — a  principal  component 
of  birth  control  pUls — may  cause  cancer  as 
well.  Recently  hearings  on  the  hormone  Dl- 
ethylstllbestrol  (DES),  used  by  pregnant 
women  to  prevent  miscarriage,  have  revealed 
that  this  hormone  may  be  carcinogenic.  The 
daughters  of  many  women  who  have  used 
DES  during  pregnancy  have  developed  vfigi- 
nal  cancer,  and  physicians  testified  before  the 
House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  estrogen  content  of  DES  may 
have  been  the  cause.  One  doctor  was  asked 
"To  your  knowledge,  have  any  of  the  contra- 
ceptives on  the  market  today  been  shown 
to  be  carcinogenic?"  He  replied,  "Yes  .  . 
because  they  have  synthetic  estrogen  and 
.  .  any  estrogen  of  these  strains  will  be 
carcinogenic." 

Another  great  danger  of  birth  control  pUls 
is  that  women  taking  them  may  forget  to 
take  the  pill  for  a  day  or  so,  then  resume 
taking  them,  having  unknowingly  become 
pregnant  in  the  meantime.  What  this  means 
for  the  fetus,  as  Morton  Mtntz  has  written 
In  his  book  By  Prescription  Only,  is  that,  if 
It  is  female  it  wUl  be  exposed  to  a  tremendous 
hazard  of  being  masculinized;  many  birth 
control  pllU  contain  norethlndrone,  which 
has  a  masculinizing  effect  on  the  female 
fetus.  As  early  as  1964  The  Council  on  Drugs 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  reported 
that  ".  .  .  instances  of  masculinizing  of  the 
female  fetus  have  been  associated  with  Its 
[norethindron's]  use  during  pregnancy." 
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NOTEWORTHY  CAREER 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Cora 
Glasnapp,  the  assistant  town  clerk  and 
interim  town  clerk  in  Southington,  has 
recently  completed  a  career  of  public 
service  which  has  been  both  distin- 
guished and  invaluable. 

As  a  former  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  for  12  years,  I  know  full 
well  the  high  caliber  of  service  rendered 
by  the  ofiBce  of  the  town  clerk  and  the 
dedication  and  commitment  of  the  staff 
in  fulfilling  the  important  duties  of  the 
OfiBce.  For  nearly  a  half  century  Cora 
Glasnapp  has  served  town  clerks  of  each 
party  with  efiBciency  that  has  earned 
the  well-desei-ved  admiration  and  respect 
of  her  associates,  as  well  as  Southington 
residents  generally,  for  her  ability,  sin- 
cerity, and  concern  during  an  outstand- 
ing career  of  service  to  the  people  of  her 
town. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  an 
article  concerning  Miss  Glasnapp's  note- 
worthy career  which  appeared  in  the 
Southington  News  follows: 

FtrrtTKE  AcTiviTT  Unplanned,  Retiring  Town 
Employee  Says 
(By  Edna  Wood) 

Cora.  Anyone  around  Town  Hall  or  associ- 
ated with  the  center  knows  right  off  to  whom 
that  name  belongs.  She  is  Miss  Glasnapp, 
assistant  town  clerk  and  interim  town  clerk 
for  the  past  45  years. 

Last  week  Cora  "retired."  Behind  her  now 
lay  the  years  of  dedicated  service — and  dedi- 
cated ones  they  were  as  she  saw  elected  town 
clerks  come  and  go,  and  the  work  of  the 
town's  most  important  office  growing  more 
and  more  in  volume. 

As  Cora  and  I  talked  about  those  years, 
she  always  included  in  her  reminiscences 
those  with  whom  she  has  been  associated. 

She  went  to  work  In  the  Town  Clerk's 
office  in  1926  when  Harry  H.  Merrell  was  clerk. 
There  were  Just  the  two  of  them  then  and  In 
addition,  Cora  kept  a  record  of  expenditures 
made  in  the  Selectmen's  office. 

"Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis  signed  the  checks.  He  had 
a  very  good  handwriting,"  she  recalled.  This 
is  only  a  small  observance,  but  indicative  of 
her  thoroughness  for  details. 

There  were  times  when  she  found  she 
needed  advice  and  help  when  she  first  started 
work.  But  she  says  she  always  had  good 
friends  to  turn  to  such  as  the  late  Judge 
Thomas  Welch.  "Anyone  who  didn't  know 
the  answers  always  went  to  Judge  Welch," 
she  said.  "Judge  Lambert  Degnan  was  always 
good  to  discuss  things  with.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Merrell  taught  me  a  good  deal.  But  I  was  on 
my  own  a  lot  of  the  time,"  she  added. 

After  six  months  on  the  Job,  she  was  named 
assistant  town  clerk.  There  was  also  Town 
Clerk  Hermann  Muus.  The  six  months  lapse 
between  the  time  he  took  office  In  January 
1936  and  Mr.  Merrell  resigned  In  J\me,  Cora 
served  as  acting  town  clerk. 

By  this  time  Cora  had  acquired  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  Town  Clerk's  office  and  it 
has  been  she  who  has  trained  many  of  those 
who  have  worked  there  over  the  years. 

Cora  was  appointed  Town  Clerk  In  the  In- 
terim period  from  January  1961  to  May  after 
Robert  Foley  resigned  after  serving  some  13 
served  as  acting  town  clerk. 

Cora  was  endorsed  as  a  candidate  for  Town 
Clerk  by  the  RepubUcan  Party  but  Immedl- 
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ately  withdrew  her  name  after  she  learned 
about  the  move  when  she  came  back  from 
vacation. 

She  has  always  been  an  assistant  town 
clerk  because  that  is  the  way  she  wanted  it. 
She  humorously  remarked  the  other  day  that 
being  in  the  top  Job  gave  her  ulcers — but 
truly. 

To  this  she  added,  "It  Is  amazing  the  work 
that  is  accomplished  in  the  town  clerk's 
office — and  It  takes  patience,  tact  and  knowl- 
edge. There'3  never  a  dull  moment."  she  ex- 
plained as  she  told  of  the  various  records 
which  must  be  carefuUy  kept  for  perma- 
nency such  as  changing  state  laws,  election 
and  voting  rulings  and  others. 

Cora  has  been  a  i>art  of  the  town's  growth. 
She  has  seen  land  records  grow  volume  by 
volume,  as  well  as  the  exacting  and  statis- 
tical commimlty  business  which  passes 
through  this  local  government  office. 

Cora's  family  also  has  been  a  part  of 
Southington,  dating  back  to  the  son  David, 
of  the  first  white  settler  here — Samuel 
Woodruff.  Actually,  she  was  born  In  Cheshire 
and  when  a  little  girl  came  here  with  her 
family  who  occupied  the  "Martin  Prlsble" 
house  on  Queen  St. 

They  later  moved  Into  her  grandparents' 
house  built  In  1799  on  Queen  St.  The  large, 
old  home  has  since  been  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  modern  apartments.  Her  great  aunt 
was  a  sister  of  Seth  Peck,  of  the  Peck,  Stow 
and  Wilcox  Co. 

Albert  Glasnapp.  Cora's  brorther,  and  his 
wife  live  on  Loper  St.  Cora  now  lives  on 
Woodruff  St.,  and  is  looking  forward  to  de- 
voting more  time  to  her  home.  She  is  also 
Interested  In  photography  and  hopes  to  pur- 
sue that  hobby  in  the  future.  She  may  spend 
some  time  in  Florida  and  take  some  trips — 
leisurely.  Before  she  rertired,  it  seemed  no 
matter  what  she  did,  she  was  meeting  some 
kind  of  deadline. 

Her  thoughts,  however,  are  still  about  the 
Town  Clerk's  office  as  she  predicted  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  state  and  the  presi- 
dential eleotion  will  pose  some  problems.  She 
feels  the  town  clerk  position  should  not  be 
elective  but  an  appointment  for  an  Indefinite 
time. 

No  matter  what  party  was  "in"  at  the 
Town  Clerk's  office  Cora  continued  to  serve 
as  assistant  town  clerk — re-appointed  every 
two  years.  * 

She  served  when  the  late  Joseph  DePaolo 
was  town  clerk  from  May  1961  to  May  1965, 
and  later,  under  his  wife,  the  present  Town 
Clerk  Juanlne  DePaolo.  I  asked  her  how  it 
was  to  work  In  an  office  with  all  women  per- 
sonnel. 

"We  have  worked  hard  to  get  caught  up — 
nights  and  all.  Juanlne  DePaolo  is  a  very 
good  friend,  and  hard  worker."  she  observed. 
"Everybody  didn't  always  agree  in  the  office, 
but  we  worked  together  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility," she  noted. 

She  spoke  of  Dorothy  Kelley,  Ruth  Welch 
recently  retired,  and  those  of  former  years — 
Leora  diegnan,  Ada  Larkln,  Antoinette  Chaffee 
GUes,  Marilyn  Mmer,  Prlscllla  Nyren  Hubeny, 
Mrs.  Charles  GrttDn  and  some  others. 

She  recalled,  too,  the  typing  of  all  deeds 
until  1954  when  they  were  microfilmed  by 
Ruth  Welch,  and  moving  into  the  new  town 
hall  In  1941 — the  present  one  which  has 
grown  smaller  by  the  year. 

Cora,  Just  graduated  from  I^ewls  High 
School  as  a  commercial  course  student,  was 
employed  almost  immediately  by  Peck,  Stow 
and  Wilcox  where  she  stayed  a  year.  Later, 
she  worked  about  a  month  at  the  Commercial 
Trust  Co.  In  New  Britain  and  then  for  Trxim- 
bull  Electric  Co.  (later  to  become  General 
Electric  m  PlalnvlUe) ,  for  about  a  year.  But 
it  was  in  the  town  clerk's  office  that  she 
found  her  place  in  a  work-a-day  world.  She 
liked  It  even  though  there  were  trying  times. 
In  all  her  years  of  work,  she  has  been  "un- 
employed" for  about  five  weeks — up  to  now, 
she  recalled  humorously. 
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Cora  Glasnapp  has  been  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church.  She  has 
served  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher  and  later 
as  Sunday  School  superintendent.  She  has 
sung  In  the  choir  for  50  years — "Yes,  Ger- 
trude Francis  and  I,"  she  said.  She  also  serves 
on  the  church's  official  boards. 

On  Saturday  Cora  will  be  honored  at  a 
dinner  at  Phil's  Restaurant  by  her  friends — 
not  only  as  an  employee  who  has  spent  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  town  but  as  an 
individual  who  has  given  her  honest  and 
sincere  best.  Cora  impresses  me  that  she  is 
a  good  friend — a  substantial  person  to  know, 
one  who  many  times  sees  the  humorous  side 
of  life. 


REVITALIZING  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
a  policy-oriented  nation.  We  have  a 
policy  to  stabilize  our  economy,  a  policy 
to  save  our  environment,  a  policy  to  pro- 
vide housing  to  every  American,  and  a 
policy  to  govern  our  foreign  affairs  .and 
trade.  Such  policies  are  implemented 
with  broad-based  and  far-reaching 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  there  now  exists  a  cry- 
ing need  in  this  country  to  establish  a 
policy  to  save  millions  of  our  people  from 
the  disgrace  of  economic  decay.  There 
is  a  need  to  save  much  of  oiu-  land,  and 
to  utilize  the  potential  of  communities 
and  natural  and  human  resources  being 
turned  aside  and  wasted  by  an  ironic 
sense  of  progress. 

The  people  are  rural  Americans.  The 
commimltles  are  those  small,  farm- 
oriented  towns  losing  their  people  to 
metropolitan  centers.  In  the  past,  rural 
Americans  supported  our  Nation  and 
pushed  it  into  prosperity.  Today,  they 
need  and  deserve  our  help.  Tomorrow, 
they  could  and  should  play  a  vital  part 
in  easing  the  pressures  of  crowding  in 
cities  and  of  uneven  geographic  and 
economic  distribution. 

Because  we  have  ignored  the  need  for 
an  eCfective  rural  policy,  we  have  per- 
mitted rural  America  to  deteriorate.  We 
have  allowed  those  people  ajid  those 
communities  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  to  become  economically 
despondent. 

The  farm  industry,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  mainstay  of  rural  economies, 
has  dwindled  to  the  point  where  only 
800,000  farms  produce  90  percent  of  all 
oiu-  food  and  fiber.  Production  costs  ris- 
ing at  a  faster  rate  than  farm  prices  are 
forcing  many  small  farmers  to  abandon 
their  farms,  their  way  of  life ,  their 
heritage.  In  short,  technological  progress 
has  backfired  on  many  of  our  fsunily 
farms.  In  1920,  our  farm  p<^ulation  was 
nearly  32  million.  It  represented  30  per- 
cent of  our  total  population.  By  1970,  less 
than  ten  million  people  remained  on 
farms:  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  population.  In  my  own  congressional 
district,  800  farms  folded  between  1964 
aad  1969. 

Another  fact  becomes  evident.  Agri- 
culture has  always  been  the  economic 
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base  of  rural  America.  Small  communi- 
ties built  up  in  the  outlying  areas  served 
and  were  supported  primarily  by  farmers. 
These  communities  provided  goods  and 
services  to  farm  people  and  thus  thrived. 
However,  with  farm  people  moving  out 
of  rural  America,  these  communities  are 
economically  stranded. 

They  have  also  begun  to  experience 
population  depletion  as  economic  oppor- 
tunities faded.  Many  in  the  riu-al  areas 
have  moved  during  their  prime  working 
years.  They  leave  behind  them  a  dispro- 
portionately high  number  of  less-skilled 
and  aged.  These  are  the  men,  women, 
and  children  described  several  years  ago 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Rural  Poverty  as  "the  people  left 
behind." 

What  we  viewed  40  years  ago  as  an 
amusing  day  dream  of  the  country  boy 
leaving  for  the  big  city  has  now  become 
a  nightmare.  Over  the  years  we  have 
carelessly  crowded  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  people  onto  about  2 
percent  of  our  land.  If  this  trend  is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  175  million  Americans  will  be 
huddled  into  cities  concentrated  in  five 
small  geographic  areas.  The  bright  lights 
of  the  city  which  have  lured  so  many 
millions  of  rural  people  now  illuminate 
crime,  pollution,  and  job  shortages. 

For  those  who  stay  behind  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  at  a  low  point.  Substand- 
ard housing  is  prevalent.  Our  rural  chil- 
dren do  not  have  the  educational 
opportunities  they  should  because  expen- 
ditures per  pupil  in  the  outlying  areas 
are  often  far  below  what  they  are  in 
more  populated  sections.  The  hospitals 
are  small  and  are  not  adequately  staffed 
or  equipped  to  provide  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  medical  care  needed.  There 
are  inadequate  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
Cultural  and  civic  structures  lack  the 
population  base  to  function  at  maximum 
potential. 

In  a  nation  where  every  man's  birth- 
right is  the  chance  to  make  a  good  living 
for  himself  and  his  family,  many  are  not 
breaking  even.  The  men  and  women  who 
have  farmed  our  land  to  give  us  an  abun- 
dance of  agricultural  products  are  now 
being  repaid  with  unemployment  and  a 
bleak  future.  The  promise  of  a  good  life 
has  eluded  them  in  spite  of  laudable  in- 
dustriousness  and  sobriety. 

Many  existing  programs  fimnel  modest 
amounts  of  money  and  technical  as- 
sistance into  rural  areas.  These  programs 
have  performed  great  services.  But  even 
the  most  casual  observer  can  see  that 
they  are  not  enough.  Some  programs 
overlap  confusingly  while  between 
others  there  are  terrible  gaps. 

Today  the  urgent  matter  of  rebuilding 
our  rural  areas  is  facing  us  with  an  ulti- 
matum— act  now  or  else.  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  no  return  on  de- 
populating the  coimtryside. 

Of  some  encouragement  is  the  fact 
that  last  week,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  held  public 
hearings  in  Carbondale,  HI.,  to  investi- 
gate firsthand  rural  revltalization.  Sena- 
tor Charles  Percy,  who  chaired  the 
hearings  said: 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  to 
promote  renewal  and  economic  growth 
in  rural  areas. 
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He  also  summarized  the  major  con- 
structive suggestions  made  at  the  hear- 
ings, which  the  committee,  State,  and 
Federal  governments  should  consider 
further,  as  follows: 

There  is  overwhelming  support  lor  the 
adoption  of  a  national  rural  development 
policy  to  assist  in  the  revltalization  of  th© 
rural  areas  of  our  country. 

Establish  residential  vocational  centers  to 
develop  marketable  skills  on  an  area-wide 
basis. 

Institute  area-wide  planning  for  profes- 
sional and  vocational  training. 

Overcome  the  bias  against  blue-collar 
work. 

Inventory  all  educational  faculties — phys- 
ical plant,  equipment  and  personnel — avaU- 
able  for  rapid  implementation  of  new  re- 
gional educational  programs. 

Improve  the  delivery  system  of  existing 
health-care  programs;  increase  health-care 
education  courses  avaUable  at  Junior  colleges 
in  order  to  Increase  the  availability  of  basic 
health-care  services. 

Redirect  Federal  Government  manpower 
training  programs  to  train  rural  residents 
for  Jobs  that  actually  exist  in  the  area,  and 
to  support  new  businesses  locating  in  the 
region. 

Increase  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
multi-county  regional  planning  groups,  and 
make  the  use  of  these  funds  more  flexible. 

Compile  a  state-maintained  catalog  of  fed- 
eral programs  that  are  available  to  mayors 
and  other  local  government  officials. 

Consider  establishing  federal  Instructional 
system  for  state  and  local  government  offi- 
cers In  use  of  federal  programs. 

Consider  more  carefully  the  environmental 
impact  of  strip-mining  operations,  and  ac- 
celerate federal  and  state  experimental  efforts 
to  reclaim  strip-mined  areas. 

Make  special  efforts  to  reconcile  public 
works  projects  that  are  needed  by  towns  for 
economic  growth,  with  national  environ- 
mental objectives. 

Investigate  the  posslbUity  of  a  tax  credit 
for  citizens  who  contribute  to  their  com- 
munity's industrial  development  efforts. 

Inaugurate  a  system  to  provide  quick  tech- 
nical advice  to  cities  to  aid  in  Implementing 
their  development  projects. 

Enact  President  Nixon's  rural  community 
development  special  revenue  sharing  bill. 

Enact  the  President's  executive  reorganiza- 
tion proposals,  particularly  the  bill  creating 
a  Department  of  Community  Development, 
which  should  contain  a  new  section  directed 
at  rural  community  development. 

Consolidate  grant  administration;  sim- 
plify paper  work  procedure;  and  speed  notifi- 
cation processes. 

Decentralize  administration  of  federal  pro- 
grams to  regional  councils,  in  order  to  accel- 
erate decision-making  by  officials  more 
knowledgeable  in  local  problems. 

Give  serious  consideration  to  creation  of  a 
Federal  Rural  Community  Development 
Bank. 

Study  proposals  for  state-issued  rural  de- 
velopment bonds. 

Enact  a  comprehensive  rural  development 
tax  Incentive  program. 

I  commend  the  committee,  and  Sen- 
ator Percy  particularly,  for  their  efforts. 

Also,  of  encouragement,  is  the  work 
being  done  on  the  House  side  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  Following  hearings 
during  which  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  spokesman  for  farm  organiza- 
tions and  other  groups  testified,  the 
chairman  introduced  a  bill  authorizing 
loans  to  residents  of  communities  for 
the  establishment  of  small  business  oper- 
ations, and  loans  to  public,  quasi-public, 
and  nonprofit  corporations  for  commu- 
nity facilities  essential  for  development 
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including  community  centers  and  fire 
and  rescue  facilities. 

The  Rural  Envelopment  Act  incorpo- 
rates many  outstanding  features  which 
most  Members  of  Ctmgress  can  support 
without  reservation.  It  provides  balance 
between  Government  assistance  and  self- 
help.  It  utilizes  the  structures  of  exist- 
ing programs.  It  provides  for  a  land  de- 
velopment program,  and  it  truly  takes 
into  consideration  the  problems  of  our 
farm  economy.  However,  it  could  be 
strengthened. 

The  Republican  task  force  on  which  I 
serve  has  been  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  needed  amendments 
to  the  Agriculture  Cwnmittee  bill.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  on  rural  develop- 
ment contains  many  fine  provisions 
which,  hopefully,  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Briefly  stated,  the  President  called  for 
$1.3  billion  guaranteed  credit  for  rural 
industries  and  communities  and  $1.1  bil- 
lion rural  revenue  sharing  funds  for  the 
States.  Such  a  program  would  not  only 
help  the  farmers,  but  would  also  help 
businesses  revitalize  rural  areas.  Mr. 
Nixon  explained: 

To  help  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
American  countryside,  I  am  today  presenting 
a  series  of  prop>06als  designed  to  marshal 
more  effectively  the  energies  of  the  private 
sector  and  of  government  at  all  levels  In  a 
coop)erative  program  of  rural  development. 
We  have  seen  the  foUy  of  pouring  money  into 
projects  which  were  lU-consldered  and  lack- 
ing in  local  support.  What  Is  needed  now  Is  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  way  the  gov- 
ernment approaches  the  entire  developmental 
challenge. 

Hopefully,  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  take  the  President's  message 
into  consideration,  and  will  soon  report 
rural  development  legislation  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
We  owe  it  to  rural  America. 


EMERGENCY  LANDS  NEED 
RESEARCH 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALirORMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 31  contains  an  article  by  Thomas 
R.  Odhisunbo  on  the  topic  of  the  role  of 
research  In  emerging  countries.  As  di- 
rector of  the  International  Center  of  In- 
sect Psychology  and  Ecology  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  he  is  a  leading  expert  in  the  field 
of  insect  physiology.  One  of  Africa's  fore- 
most scientists,  he  is  also  professor  of 
entomology  at  University  College, 
Nairobi. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics had  the  great  privilege  of  Pro- 
fessor Odhlambo's  participation  In  the 
annual  meeting  with  its  panel  on  science 
and  technology  In  January  1971.  He  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  commit- 
tee's Inquiry  on  international  science 
policy. 

The  article  by  Professor  Odhlambo 
points  out  the  need  for  adequate  funding 
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for  research  and  development  activities 
in  emerging  lands.  He  states  that — 

Scientific  research  must  become  a  vital 
part  of  national  development  plans  of  the 
developing  countries. 

I  heartily  agree  with  this  assessment 
of  the  importance  of  research  in  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  activities  across  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  Professor  Odhlambo's  article, 
entitled  "Emerging  Lands  Need 
Research": 

Emerging  Lands  Need  Rcseabch 
(By  Thomas  R.  Odhlambo) 

Nairobi,  Kenta. — The  modern  story  of  the 
"green  revolution,"  which  has  swept  through 
Asia  and  Mexico  over  the  last  six  years,  has 
galvanized  the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 
Prom  being  the  second  largest  customer  in 
the  United  States  of  America's  food-aid  pro- 
gram in  1967,  Pakistan  has  now  just  about 
been  transformed  to  self-sufflclency  in  cereal 
production.  Prom  being  concerned  largely 
with  stepping  up  massive  production  of 
maize,  Mexico  is  now  turning  her  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  a  more  nutritious  and 
high-yielding  variety  of  maize. 

Pakistan,  India,  Afghanistan,  Turkey  and 
Iran  among  the  developing  countries  have 
made  spectacular  increases  In  their  wheat 
production  per  unit  area;  Mexico  and  Kenya 
have  made  equally  dramatic  Increases  in  the 
productivity  of  maize.  SimUar  advances,  not 
so  explosive,  are  being  made  with  rice  In  the 
Phllipplnee  and  Taiwan. 

This  vast  progress  in  cereal  production 
has  been  made  as  a  result  of  significant 
Innovation  being  made  in  technology.  This 
In  itself  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
demoUsh  the  barriers  to  increased  productiv- 
ity. The  establishment  of  an  effective  infra- 
structure (for  instance.  Irrigation  systems, 
fertilizer  manufactur^nd  distribution,  and 
and  efficient  transport  network),  the  accept- 
ance of  far-reaching  socio-economic  changes 
(for  example,  in  regard  to  land  tenure  prac- 
tices), the  removal  of  social  and  cultural 
Inertia  to  change,  and,  above  all,  the  provi- 
sion of  first-class  management  have  helped. 

Three  ingredients  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  successful  science-based  breakthrough 
In  development:  firstly,  the  acquisition  of 
new  and  relevant  knowledge,  specific  dis- 
covery, or  innovation;  secondly,  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  flrst-class  managerial  skills,  and 
finally,  the  existence  of  a  well-defined  and 
critical  market.  The  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket— whether  of  a  product  or  a  social  service 
(In  this  case  the  acute  and  recurring  hunger 
In  the  developing  world) — give  direction  to 
the  efforts  of  scientists,  technologists,  policy 
makers,  and  managerial  personnel. 

Scientific  research  must  become  a  vital 
part  of  national  development  plans  of  the 
developing  countries. 

The  centers  of  excellence  that  have  largely 
been  financed  by  the  Pord  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations,  the  International  Rice  Research 
Institute  in  the  Phillppmes,  the  Inter- 
national Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement 
Center  in  Mexico,  the  International  Center 
for  Tropical  Agriculture  In  Colombia,  and 
the  International  Institute  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture in  Nigeria  all  mdlcate  a  fruitful 
model  on  how  to  define  development-oriented 
problems,  how  to  organize  a  research  pro- 
gram to  focus  on  these  problems  and  how 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  scientists 
working  on  these  sharply  delineated 
problems. 

The  newly  established  International  Cen- 
ter of  Insect  Physiology  and  Ecology  In 
Nairobi  has  similar  objectives  In  an  area  of 
crucial  Importance  in  the  whole  area  of  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  productivity  In  the 
tropics. 

Development-oriented   scientific   research 
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has  for  long  stagnated  in  Africa  and  other 
developing  countries  for  the  major  reason 
that  most  scientists  in  those  countries 
(whether  nationals  or  non- nationals)  found 
it  personally  more  satisfying  to  do  funda- 
mental research. 

There  are  signs  that  some  developing 
countries  in  Africa  are  making  a  serious  re- 
appraisal of  how  best  to  utUlze  their  scale 
research  resources  in  a  strictly  development- 
oriented  direction.  For  instance,  the  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia,  Haile  Selassie  I,  has  set  up  a 
foundation,  one  of  whose  main  functions  is 
to  make  a  prestigious  annual  award  to  the 
scientist  in  Africa  who  has  made  the  great- 
est advance  m  making  Africa's  science-based 
progress  possible.  We  need  more  of  these 
morale-lifters,  both  at  the  national  and  in- 
ternational levels. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Africa  does 
not  need  to  devote  more  than  a  modiciun 
of  Its  resources  on  scientific  research  since 
it  can  purchase  know-bow  (in  the  form  of 
patents,  licenses,  etc.)  from  Industrialized 
nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Africa  must  for 
all  time  be  dependent  solely  on  foreign  know- 
how.  In  certain  areas.  It  nwiy  be  suicidal  to 
do  so.  In  agriculture  and  all  other  biological 
resource  areas,  which  depend  very  largely  on 
ecological  and  local  phenomena,  the  only 
feasible  way  to  maximize  production  is  to 
base  It  on  a  deep  scientific  Insight  at  a  local 
level. 

The  purchase  of  know-how  has  serious  re- 
percussions in  the  planning  for  high-level 
manpower.  The  efficient  utilization  of  this 
specialized  knowledge  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  highly  trained  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists to  copy,  adapt,  and  modify  the 
procedures  to  correspond  with  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  product  they  wish  to  sell  to  their 
identified  market.  Africa  Is  alive  to  this 
problem. 

In  Kenya,  for  Instance,  over  the  last  year, 
a  series  of  plans  have  been  hatched  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  technological  institutes  where 
future  technicians  are  to  be  trained.  On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  an  ambitious  Ramogl 
Institute  of  Advanced  Technology  is  being 
established  on  engineering,  applied  sciences, 
and  business  mai,agement.  Its  sponsors  wish 
it  to  rival  the  best  of  such  training  Insti- 
tutions In  the  United  States. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  LARGE  FAMILIES 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febfuary  2,  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
ecologlsts,  family  planners,  and  abortion 
advocates  who  criticize  large  families 
often  ignore  the  fact  that  many  parents 
consider  their  children  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  burden.  For  these  parents,  large 
families  are  a  labor  of  love.  The  Qll- 
breths,  a  well-known  Providence  family, 
practiced  this  principle  with  efficiency, 
as  described  in  the  best-seller  "Cheaper 
by  the  Dozen." 

I  feel  Columnist  Jack  Anderson  and  his 
wife  Olivia  expressed  it  best.  Their  feel- 
ing toward  children  are  simple: 

We  don't  have  children  because  of  religion. 
We  have  them  because  we  love  them. 

They  have  nine  children. 

Two  Rhode  Island  families  recently 
explained  this  maxim  in  practical  terms. 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Ramsey,  wife  of  the 
mayor  of  East  Providence,  and  the 
parents    of    five    children,    que6U<«ied 
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critics  of  large  families  in  a  thoughtful 
and  timely  essay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A. 
Hession  m,  of  Woonsocket,  are  the 
parents  of  nine  girls,  and  now  finally  a 
boy.  I  believe  the  following  articles  have 
merit  «uid,  therefore,  include  them  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal  Maga- 
zine. Jan.  16,  19721 
In  Defense  or  Large  Famhies 
(By  EK>rls  Bamsay) 
Okay,  ecologlsts,  family  planners,  abortion 
advocates  and  all  those  others  who  ration- 
alize away  their  consciences,  I've  had  It!  I 
would  like  to  speak  out  for  parents  of  large 
families  who  honestly  want  all  their  children 
and  who  have  begun  to  skulk  around  corners 
and  hesitate  before  taking  the  entire  troupe 
to  a  parade  or  restaurant  because  of  stares. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  the  Ignorant  re- 
marks I  have  compiled  from  "friends"  con- 
cerning my  sixth  pregnancy?  "Was  it  an  ac- 
cident? "  (I  have  to  admit  that  one  left  me 
speechless.)  "Better  you  than  me."  (In  retro- 
spect I  thought  of  a  reply  I  should  have 
given — "Yes.  it  certainly  is!")  "God  bless 
you."  in  pitying  tones  (I  threaten  someday 
to  say,  "Yes.  He  really  has!")  Or  how  about 
this  one — "I  heard  about  it  and  couldn't  be- 
lieve it  but  now  that  I  see  you  I  have  to." 
(Such  good  taste — and  from  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance, too!) 

When  people  talk  of  the  quality  of  life 
being  endangered  by  large  numbers  of  people. 
I  wonder  what  they  mean.  Perhaps  the  traffic 
will  be  heavier  and  our  tolerance  and  pa- 
tience will  be  tried,  but  if  true  moral  values 
are  our  criteria  for  a  full  and  rewarding  life, 
then  we've  lost  the  battle  before  It's  begun. 
When  crass,  insensitive  remarks  can  be  made 
by  so-called  intelligent  people  about  the 
miracle  of  life,  then  we're  already  slipping. 
The  popular  theme  of  today  is  comfort  and 
convenience.  Many  women  who  would  not 
have  considered  an  abortion  10  or  15  years 
ago  are  tempted  because  of  the  availability 
and  ease  with  which  it  can  b*  done.  The 
mental  health  of  the  mother  is  the  reason 
most  often  given.  This  is.  in  most  instances, 
a  cop-out  and  the  mother  knows  it. 

While  I  do  not  feel  I  have  to  Justify  my 
existence  as  a  mother  of  a  large  family,  I 
would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  we  are 
teaching  our  children  to  respect  their  en- 
vironment. The  inside  of  our  car  suffers  be- 
cause nothing  is  ever  tossed  out  of  a  window. 
On  walks  we  often  fill  bags  with  other  peo- 
ple's Utter.  We  save  glass  for  recycling  and 
would  not  consider  burning  leaves  or  trash. 
Our  family  contributes  to  society  in  many 
ways.  My  husband  volunteers  many  hours  to 
improve  our  community,  which  Is  more  than 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  can  say — even 
those  with  the  correct  "quota"  of  children. 
Surely  we  get  some  Good  Do-Bee  points  for 
these  things! 

My  husband  and  I  (at  present)  have  five 
healthy,  bright  children  ranging  in  age  from 
14  to  2.  who  are  a  Joy  to  us.  Our  life  is  full 
and  never  boring.  For  the  Peminlsts  who 
feel  my  college  education  is  wasted  I  would 
like  to  state  that  my  major  was  "Child  De- 
velopment and  Family  Relaticns"  and  if 
that  isn't  using  my  education  to  good  ad- 
vantage, I  don't  know  what  Is! 


[Prom  the  Woonsocket  (R.I.)   Call, 

Jan.  3.  1972] 

Hessions.  After  Nine  Daxtchtehs,  Have  a  Son 

(By  Tim  Manlgan) 

Michael  Augustine  Hesslon  IV? 

We  don't  believe  it. 

Come  on.  daddy,  you've  been  telling  us 
you're  going  to  be  the  father  of  a  boy  for 
18  years  now. 

You  told  us  you'd  have  a  son  to  pass  your 
athletic  talents  along  to  after  Mary  Jane  was 
bom  17  years  ago.  Then  you  told  us  you'd 
have  a  son  after  Kathleen  was  born. 
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And  you  never  lost  your  faith  even  after 
Sheilah,  Helen  Mary  and  Erin  came  along. 
We  didn't  believe  you  anymore  after  we 
heard  about  Eileen,  Margaret,  Patricia,  and 
Kara. 

Now,  18  years  and  nine  daughters  later, 
you  tell  VIS  it's  a  boy?  Come  on,  now. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Hes- 
sion ni  oT  59  Woodland  Road  made  their  10th 
trip  to  the  maternity  ward  at  Woonsocket 
Hospital  at  10:30  p.m.  New  Year's  Eve.  Mrs. 
Hession  Is  the  former  Helen  McNamara. 

Two  things  were  on  their  minds.  Would  It 
be  the  first  baby  of  the  new  year?  And,  most 
of  all,  woxild  it  finally  be  a  boy? 

Well,  it  wasn't  the  first  baby  of  "72,  but  it 
was  a  boy. 

As  Mike,  the  president  and  treasurer  of 
Mack  Bulck  and  president  of  the  Greater 
Woonsocket  Chamber  of  Commerce,  puts  it, 
"the  roof  came  down  at  the  hospital  and  at 
home." 

Baby  Mike — a  dream  come  true  for  his 
proud  parents — took  his  first  breath  at  9:30 
p.m.  New  Year's,  weighing  In  at  a  chubby 
eight  p)ounds,  five  ounces. 

"After  all,  he's  an  athlete,"  daddy  bubbled. 

Daddy  says  he  had  his  reservations.  "I 
didn't  believe  the  doctor  when  he  told  me  .  .  . 
1  really  didn't." 

But  Mike  isn't  fooling  us.  Last  baby,  he 
and  Mrs.  Hession  had  the  room  decorated  in 
blue  and  lost  on  that  bet.  They  can't  tell 
us  that  they  gave  up  hope  this  time. 

"Maybe  it  was  the  change  in  doctors,"  the 
proud  father  said  today  in  a  daze.  He  ex- 
plained that  his  nine  daughters  were  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Dowling  who  is  not 
delivering  children  anymore.  The  son  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Gaudreau. 

During  the  waiting  period,  daddy  took  his 
favorite  seat  in  the  "daddy"  room  and 
watched  four  "bowl"  football  games  and  two 
parades.  Dr.  Gaudreau  watched  some  tele- 
vision along  with  him. 

When  the  Joyful  news  was  learned.  Mike 
reports  that  the  hospital  was  in  an  uproar. 
When  dad  called  honft,  nine  young  girls  went 
Into  hysterical  laughter. 

"The  kids  went  crazy,"  Hession  said,  "I 
mean  utter  hysteria  .  .  .  and  everyone  went 
wild  at  the  hospital,  too. 

"But  after  nine,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  believe 
it  untu  I  saw  him.' 

It  has  been  a  long  wait  for  the  Hession 
clan,  who,  along  with  the  well-known  Mc- 
Namara family  of  Mlllville  have  been  waiting 
for  a  grandson. 

After  all,  the  oldest  Hession  daughter  Is  17 
and  president  of  her  senior  class  at  St. 
Clare.  She  is  scheduled  to  enter  college  in 
the  fall. 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  father  of 
10  related  a  pronUse  made  by  his  family  of 
women  "Little  Mike  won't  do  any  dishes  or 
housework  .  .  .  They  said  they  don't  want 
him  to  be  a  sissy  .  .  .  he'll  cut  the  lawn 
and  take  out  the  trash,  though." 

The  baby's  grandparents  are  just  as  proud. 
Granddaddy  Timothy  A.  McNamara  of  21 
Summit  Ave.,  North  Smithfleld,  a  former 
professional  baseball  player,  had  his  Boston 
Braves  uniform  cut  down  to  kiddie  size  many 
years  ago.  It's  been  in  mothballs  Just  waiting 
for  this  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Hession  II  of 
Chestnut  St.,  Mlllville,  are  81  and  76,  re- 
spectively, and  have  28  grandchildren  and 
two  great-grandchildren — and  they  were  all 
girls  until  two  days  ago. 

Athletics  is  something  that  is  second 
nature  to  the  Hessions  and  McNamaras.  The 
well-known  long  line  of  athletes  runs  right 
down  to  daddy  who  was  a  star  in  sports  at 
St.  Anselm's  College.  Manchester,  N.H.,  and 
played  professional  baseball  for  a  time. 

Daddy  was  a  teacher  and  coach  of  baseball 
and  basketball  at  Uxbridge  High  School  and 
still  keeps  fit  at  the  Woonsocket  YMCA 
where  he  Jogs  and  plays  sports  dally.  Mrs. 
Hession,  too,  has  been  known  to  swing  a  good 
baseball  bat  wtien  she  had  the  opportunity. 
In  short,  baby  Mike  is  bound  to  receive 
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some  tutoring.  Maybe  someday  be  can  ooach 
an  all  girl  Softball  team?  He  has  Just  enough 
sisters,  after  all. 

Anyway,  the  proud  father  was  last  seen 
carrying  a  baseball  glove  into  Woonsocket 
Hospital. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 
REPORTS  TO  ILLINOIS  CONSTITU- 
ENCY ON  FIRST  SESSION  OF  92D 
CONGRESS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  submit  herewith  my  annual 
report  to  the  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  as  has  been  my  policy 
in  the  past.  This  report  will  present  a 
summary  of  major  legislation,  the  bills 
I  have  personally  introduced  or  cospon- 
sored  and  my  observations  on  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  actions  of  this  Congress  to  date 
leave  me  with  mixed  emotions  since  sev- 
eral bills  of  a  priority  nature  failed  to 
get  full  consideration  while  others 
slipped  into  a  state  of  limbo  in  the 
Senate.  My  personal  criticism  is  not 
directed  as  much  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  these  bills  but 
more  to  the  failure  of  the  legislative 
bodies  to  move  them  to  a  vote  so  that 
they  could  either  be  voted  up  or  voted 
down.  Should  the  latter  be  the  case  in 
some  instances,  then  we  could  at  least 
act  upon  other  alternative  measures. 
But  the  uncertainty  of  permitting  them 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  limbo  merely 
defers  finding  a  solution  to  some  of  the 
most  pressing  national  problems. 
presidential  recommendations  and  actions 

The  broad  scope  of  national  concerns 
was  reflected  in  the  more  than  50  mes- 
sages which  the  President  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  covering  such  subjects  as  wel- 
fare reform,  income  tax  revisions,  reve- 
nue sharing,  law  enforcement,  education, 
selective  service,  drugs  and  narcotics, 
labor  disputes  which  ignore  the  public 
interest,  mass  transportation,  space  re- 
search, environmental  programs,  and 
social  security  amendments. 

The  President  has  outlined  his  answers 
to  some  of  the  country's  most  pressing 
problems.  He  has  made  certain  recom- 
mendations and  has  invited  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  them  on  a  basis  which  would 
place  our  national  interest  above  parti- 
san politics.  In  fact,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  in  Jsmuary  he  pointed 
out  that  there  are  great  national  prob- 
lems so  vital  that  they  transcend  parti- 
sanship. He  invited  debate  on  honest 
differences  of  opinion  but  urged  the  Con- 
gress not  to  permit  legislation  a  nation 
needs  to  become  hostage  to  any  political 
interest  of  any  party  of  any  person. 

Action  by  the  President  on  two  vital 
issues  captured  the  spotlight  of  national 
attention  during  1971.  Expediting  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South- 
e&st  Asia  from  a  figure  which  escalated 
to  543,000  troops  in  early  1969,  the  1972 
reducticms  will  leave  69,000  by  May, 
bringing  us  to  the  threshold  of  total 
Vietnamization. 
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The  annual  cost  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict  which  reached  $20  billion 
has  now  been  reduced  to  slightly  more 
than  $6.5  billion,  although  it  has  resulted 
in  compounding  to  some  extent  the 
dogged  unemployment  problem.  Early 
reductions  in  defense  spending  urged  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  did  take  place 
during  the  past  2  years  and  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  jobs  which  were  involved  in 
these  Government  contracts.  Thus  the 
unemployment  figure  remained  at  about 
6  percent  as  the  year  closed  which  is  the 
highest  since  1961  when  it  soared  to  6.7 
percent.  Congress  has  sought  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  stimulating  the  economy 
and  providing  public  service  employment 
to  soften  the  impact  of  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

The  second  major  Presidential  action 
came  in  mid-August  when  a  wage  and 
price  freeze  was  ordered  as  a  last  resort 
to  cope  with  a  dangerous  inflationary 
spiral.  It  was  ironical  to  me  that  many 
of  those  who  voted  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls  even  though  he  did  not  ask  for 
it,  then  criticized  the  President  for  using 
this  authority  at  a  time  when  all  otlier 
efforts  to  curtail  inflation  had  failed. 

TAX    LAW   CHANGES 

The  President  submitted  a  tax  package 
as  part  of  the  anti-inflationary  pro- 
gram which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives promptly  enacted  with  few  changes. 
As  a  memoer  or  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  I  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation which  we  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  3  weeks  after  the  August 
recess.  The  Senate  delayed  action  for  ap- 
proximately 6  weeks  so  that  it  did  not 
actually  pass  until  after  conference 
negotiations  just  before  the  Christmas 
recess. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  tax  bill 
calls  for  reestablishing  the  7 -percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  stimulate  plant  ex- 
pansion and  purchase  of  new  machinery 
as  a  means  of  creating  more  jobs.  The 
temporary  surcharge  on  imports  was  sub- 
sequently removed  to  accompany  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  other  in- 
ternational currencies.  These  actions  are 
certain  to  have  a  favorable  impact  upon 
American  industry  in  its  competitive 
situation  in  the  world  market. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed superior  technology  and  a  greater 
productivity  which  gave  us  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  and  resulted  in  Ameri- 
can workers  being  the  highest  paid  in 
the  world.  But  a  trend  in  recent  years 
saw  a  new  situation  develop  in  which 
other  nations  improved  their  technologi- 
cal know-how  and  vastly  expended  their 
productivity  in  a  manner  which  resulted 
in  greater  imports  of  goods.  As  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  adjourned, 
we  were  faced  with  finding  new  ap- 
proaches and  new  solutions  to  recogniz- 
ing the  difficult  competitive  situation  we 
face  in  the  world  market.  Tremendous 
increases  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  cars, 
appliances  of  every  variety  and  other 
goods  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  American 
Jobs  primarily  because  wages  continued 
to  increase  faster  at  home  than  abroad. 
Nontariff  barriers  imposed  by  a  host  of 
foreign  industrial  nations  persist  in  the 
face  of  public  clamor  for  free  trade 
rather  than  a  neoisolationism. 
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The  committee  upon  which  I  serve  held 
hearings  on  three  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  are  of  a  priority  nature.  In 
fact,  we  did  pass  a  welfare  reform  bill 
after  executive  session  hearings  which 
fell  into  a  state  of  impasse  in  the  Senate. 
It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  in  this 
area  is  vital  because  the  present  national 
welfare  system  is  nothing  short  of  a  dis- 
grace with  the  inequities  and  abuses  in- 
herent to  the  system.  When  the  Congress 
adjourned  the  bill  was  pending  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Hearings  were  held  on  a  national 
health  program  but  definite  action  was 
again  deferred  until  1972  because  of  the 
complexities  and  the  wide  variation  in 
the  provisions  of  the  several  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  health  field. 

record  VOTES  AT  ALL-TIME  EUGH 

The  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
established  an  all-time  record  for  the 
number  of  recorded  votes  cast  in  any 
single  session.  In  fact,  there  were  a  total 
of  320  recorded  votes  which  surpassed 
by  54  the  previous  high  of  266  recorded 
votes.  This  fact  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  measure  of  the  legislation  Congress 
considered,  but  wsis  instead  due  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  the  "teller"  votes  recorded 
the  position  of  Members  on  numerous 
amendments  which  heretofore  were  de- 
cided on  a  procedural  basis. 

Among  the  major  items  of  legislation 
which  did  pass  the  House  prior  to  the 
pre-Christmas  adjournment  were  meas- 
ures dealing  with  election  laws,  educa- 
tion, national  defense,  consumer  protec- 
tion, campaign  reform,  public  health,  law 
enforcement,  conservation,  and  the  en- 
vironment. There  is  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  some  of  this  legislation  was 
passed  in  a  manner  which  will  require 
amendments  in  the  future  because  of 
administrative  oroblems  which  are  cer- 
tain to  develop  once  enforcement  is  at- 
tempted. Congress  continues  to  establish 
committees  and  commissions  which  seek 
to  remove  duplication  of  activities  but 
has  rarely  done  so  in  the  past.  Neverthe- 
less it  continues  to  provide  the  palliative 
in  lieu  of  specific  action.  The  result  of 
this  trend  in  legislation  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  giving  bureaucracy  au- 
thority to  issue  orders  or  establish  pro- 
grams of  one  kind  or  another  which  are 
often  either  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  or  go  beyond  what  should  prop- 
erly be  the  power  of  those  agencies. 

I  am  listing  forthwith  some  of  the  leg- 
islation with  a  brief  explanation  which 
did  pass  during  this  session : 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF   1971 

Title  I— Office  of  Consumer  Affairs.  To 
establish  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  an  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, with  a  director  and  deputy  director 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  To  require  the 
director  to  report  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  office's  activ- 
ities. To  specify  that  the  office  must  aid 
the  President  in  coordinating  Federal 
programs  affecting  consumers,  assure 
that  consumers'  interests  were  observed 
in  setting  policy  and  operating  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Title  n — Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
To  establish  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency   with  an  administrator   and  a 
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deputy  administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
To  require  the  agency  to  make  annual 
reports  on  its  activities  to  the  President 
smd  to  Congress,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  and 
to  conduct  research  on  consumer  affairs. 
To  authorize  the  agency  to  represent 
consumers  in  formal  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  other  Federal  agencies  suid 
in  certain  court  suits,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Title  ni — Miscellaneous.  To  establish 
a  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  composed 
of  15  members  appointed  by  President 
for  staggered  5-year  terms,  to  work  with 
both  the  consumer  agency  and  the  White 
House  office.  Passed  House. 

EDUCATION    AMENDMENTS    OF    1971 

To  authorize  $19  billion  in  Federal 
aid  to  postsecondary  education  in  fiscal 
years  1972-75.  To  extend  existing  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  col- 
lege students  and  vocational  education 
programs  through  fiscal  1975.  To  estab- 
lish a  primary  tenet  of  Federal  policy 
that  every  qualified  and  needy  student 
had  a  right  to  Federal  aid  in  meeting 
the  expenses  of  a  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. In  conference. 

WAR   POWERS   OF   CONGRESS   AND   THE   PRESIDENT 

To  require  the  President  to  submit  a 
written  explanation  to  Congress  if  he 
acted  without  prior  Congressional  con- 
sent in  committing  U.S.  troops  to  com- 
bat, sending  combat-equipped  forces  to 
foreign  countries  or  significantly  enlarg- 
ing military  forces  already  stationed 
abroad.  Passed  House. 

EXPORT    EXPANSION    FINANCE    ACT    OF    1971 

To  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  exclude  Bank  receipts 
and  expenditures  from  the  totals  of  the 
budget  and  to  exempt  it  from  any  budget 
outlay  limitations;  to  raise  the  ceiling 
on  all  loans,  credit  guarantees,  and  in- 
surance issued  by  the  Bank  to  $20  billion 
from  $13.5  billion;  and  to  extend  the 
Bank's  life  by  1  year,  to  June  30,  1974, 
and  make  clear  that  the  Bank  has  au- 
thority to  sell  obligations  with  maturities 
beyond  its  statutory  life.  Public  Law 
92-126. 

INTERNATIONAL      AGREEMENTS      DEALING      WITH 
OIL    POLLUTION 

The  Convention  Relating  to  Interven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil 
Pollution  Casualties.  To  establish  the 
right  of  a  coastal  nation  to  take  action 
against  the  threat  of  oil  pollution  after 
a  maritime  accident  such  as  a  collision 
at  sea.  Amendment  to  the  1954  Conven- 
tion on  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
To  alter  the  international  law  governing 
the  intentional  discharge  of  oil  and  to 
specify  a  rate-of-discharge  formula  to 
limit  the  amount  of  oil  a  ship  was  legally 
permitted  to  discharge  into  the  sea.  Sen- 
ate approved  resolution. 

MILITARY    SELECTIVE    SERVICE    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

To  extend  the  Presidents  authority 
to  induct  men  into  the  armed  forces  for 
2  years,  to  June  30,  1973.  To  provide  the 
President  with  discretionary  authority 
over  student  deferments  and  to  provide 
that  a  divinity  student  would  have  a 
statutory  deferment  from  the  draft, 
rather  than  an  exemption.  To  require 
that  a  conscientious  objector  serve  a  2- 
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year  term  of  alternate  service  subject  to 
recall  for  an  additional  year  of  service 
during  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President.  To  provide  a  $2.38  bil- 
lion increase  in  pay  and  allowances  for 
military  personnel.  To  impose  an  average 
manpower  ceiling  on  active  duty  strength 
of  2,553,409  men  in  fiscal  1972  and 
1973.  To  provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  termi- 
nate "at  the  earliest  practicable  date" 
all  U.S.  military  operations  in  Indochina 
and  that  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
be  completed  by  a  certain  date,  not  spe- 
cified, subject  to  the  release  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting 
of  those  missing  in  action.  To  provide 
for  the  identification  and  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  P>ublic  Law  92-129. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1971 

To  authorize  $2.7  billion  in  fiscal 
1972 — $1.2  biUion  for  foreign  economic 
and  hiunanitarian  aid  and  $1.5  billion 
for  security  assistance.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  carries  $984  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  authorizations  for  fiscal  1973. 
Passed  House  and  Senate;  unsigned  as 
of  date  this  report  was  printed. 

FEDEBAL    EMPLOYEES RATES    OF    PAY 

To  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fix- 
ing and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Passed  House. 

OBSCENE    MAIL 

To  prohibit  the  sending  of  obscene 
material  through  the  mail.  Defined  ob- 
scene matter  that  no  longer  could  be 
mailed  to  minors  imder  17  years  of  age; 
defined  obscene  with  respect  to  other 
material  that  was  mailed,  imported, 
broadcast  or  transported  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  provided  mail  patrons 
with  a  procedure  to  prevent  delivery  of 
"potentially  offensive  sexual  materials." 
Passed  House. 

FEDERAL    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    ACT    OF    1971 

To  repeal  the  "equal  time"  requirement 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for 
all  Federal  elective  offices.  To  limit  the 
overall  amoimt  that  could  be  spent  by 
candidates  or  committees  for  broadcast 
and  newspaper  advertising  to  10  cents 
per  eligible  voters,  as  determined  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Of  the  total,  up  to  6  cents 
per  voter  could  be  spent  either  on  radio 
and  television  or  on  newspaper,  magazine 
and  billboard  advertising.  To  require 
broadcasters  and  newspapers  to  sell  can- 
didates advertising  time  and  space  at  the 
lowest  unit  rate  in  effect  for  the  time 
and  space  used.  The  requirement  would 
be  in  effect  diulng  the  last  45  days  pre- 
ceding a  primary  election  and  the  last  60 
days  preceding  a  general  electiwi.  To 
strengthen  the  requirements  in  existing 
law  for  reporting  to  the  public  how  much 
a  candidate  spent  on  his  campaign  and 
his  sources  of  contributions  and  other 
income.  To  establish  a  bipartisan,  six- 
member  Federal  Elections  Commission  to 
administer  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  and  to  monitor  election 
campaign  practices.  To  limit  the  amoimt 
a  candidate  or  his  family  could  contrib- 
ute to  his  own  campaign  to  $50,000  for 
President  or  Vice  President.  $35,000  for 
Senator  and  $25,000  for  Representative. 
Passed  House  and  Senate;  imslgned  as  of 
date  this  report  was  printed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LO WIRING   THE   VOTING   ACZ   TO    18 

To  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older  in  all 
elections.  Passed  Senate.  Passed  House. 
Ratified  June  30,  1971. 

EQUAL   RIGHTS   AMENDMENT 

To  add  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  an 
amendment  stating:  "Equality  of  rights 
imder  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abriged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  accoimt  of  sex."  To  specify  that 
the  amendment  would  become  effective  if 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  within  7  years  from 
the  date  approved  by  Congress.  Passed 
House. 

CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 

To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  to  establish  an  independent 
cancer  research  agency  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  To  estab- 
lish a  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
composed  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  18  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Public  Law  92-218. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    EDUCATION    ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1971 

To  provide  construction  assistance 
grants  for  schools  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, student  grants  to  encourage  schools 
to  expand  their  enrollments  and  student 
loan  and  scholarship  funds.  To  provide  a 
program  of  financial  incentives  for  medi- 
cal schools  to  train  doctors  who  would  go 
into  family  and  general  practice.  Author- 
izations for  the  programs  provided  in  the 
biU  totaled  $2.9  billion  for  fiscal  1972-74. 
Public  Law  92-157. 

COMPREHENSIVE    DRUG    ABUSE    PREVENTION    AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF   1970   AMENDMENT 

To  amend  the  1970  act  to  provide  an 
increase  from  $1  million  to  $4  milhon  in 
the  authorization  for  the  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  Public  Law 
92-13. 

HEALTH   PROFESSIONS    STUDENT   LOANS   AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS  EXTENSION 

To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  to  extend  through  fiscal  1972 
the  student  loan  and  scholarship  provi- 
sions. To  authorize  $111.4  million  for  the 
various  programs.  Public  Law  92-52. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

To  make  numerous  changes  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid  in  order  to  improve  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
To  provide  social  security  beneficiaries 
with  a  5 -percent  increase  in  benefits  ef- 
fective Jime  1,  1972.  To  establish  an  Op- 
portimities  for  Families  Program  for 
needy  families  with  one  employable  adult 
and  a  Family  Assistance  Plan  for  fami- 
lies with  incapacitated  or  imemployable 
adults.  To  set  a  federally  guaranteed 
$2,400  income  floor  for  a  family  of  four 
without  any  income.  Froze  State  welfare 
costs  at  their  1971  levels  and  provided 
a  partial  Federal  takeover  of  the  wel- 
fare program.  Passed  House. 

NURSK  TRAINING   ACT  OT   1B71 

To  extend  through  fiscal  1974  Federal 
programs  to  train  nurses.  To  provide 
funds  for  construction  grants  to  nursing 
schools  plus  loan  guarantees  and  inter- 
est subsidies  to  encoursige  nursing 
schools  to  expand  their  facilities.  To  pro- 
vide a  new  program  to  give  nursing 
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schools  student  grants  to  encourage  them 
to  expand  enrollments.  Authorizations 
for  the  programs  provided  in  the  bill 
totaled  $855.5  million  for  fiscal  1972- 
1974.  Public  Law  92-158. 

DRUG   LISTING   ACT   OF    1971 

To  require  manufacturers  and  proc- 
essors of  drugs  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  a  list  of  all  drugs  manu- 
factured or  processed  for  commercial 
distribution.  To  require  manufacturers 
to  submit  all  new  information  on  drugs 
previously  listed  as  well  as  on  new  and 
discontinued  drugs  every  6  months.  To 
provide  for  prosecution  of  violators 
under  the  existing  penalties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1962.  Passed  House. 

JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY     PREVENTION     AND 
CONTROL   ACT    EXTENSION 

To  extend  for  1  year  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  To  authorize  $75  million  to  carry 
out  the  Act  and  to  establish  an  Inter- 
departmental Council  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency  to  coordinate  all  federal  delin- 
quency programs.  Public  Law  92-31. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICT    REHABILITATION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

To  amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966  to  permit  treat- 
ment methods  such  as  the  use  of  the 
synthetic  drug  methadone,  that  would 
control  the  dependence  of  narcotics  ad- 
dicts on  addicting  drugs  as  well  as  elim- 
inate the  dependence.  Passed  House. 

NARCOTIC    TREATMENT    PROGRAMS    IN 
CORRECTIONS   INSTTTDTIONS 

To  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
for  the  drug  treatment  programs  at  State 
jails  and  prisons.  To  provide  that  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration correctional  facilities  grants  be 
contingent  upon  State  plans  for  operat- 
ing narcotics  treatment  programs  for 
drug  addicts  or  drug  abusers  in  prisons 
or  jaUs,  or  on  probation  or  parole.  Passed 
House. 

WAGE-PRICE    CONTROLS    AMD    EXTENSION    OF 
INTEREST    RATE    PROVISIONS 

To  extend  the  President's  stand-by  au- 
thority to  implement  wage,  price  and 
rent  controls  to  June  1,  1971.  To  extend 
to  June  1,  1971,  authority  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  lending  institu- 
tions on  savings  deposits.  Public  Law 
92-8. 

PT7BUC  DEBT  UMIT  INCRBASS 

To  increase  the  temporary  ceiling, 
through  June  30,  1972.  on  the  national 
debt  to  $430  billion  from  $395  billion.  To 
provide  that  the  debt  celling  would  be 
reduced  to  a  permanent  level  of  $400 
billion  on  July  1,  1972.  Public  Law  92-5. 

WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
INTEREST  RATE  PROVISIONS 

To  extend  the  President's  authority  to 
Impose  controls  on  wages,  prices,  salaries 
and  rents  through  April  30,  1972.  To  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  applying  wage 
and  price  controls  to  a  single  Industry 
unless  he  determines  that  wages  or  prices 
in  that  industry  had  increased  In  a 
grossly  disproportionate  rate  compared 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Public  Law 
92-15. 

KKVBNXrB  ACT  OF  1971 

To  reinstate  the  investment  tax  credit 
at  7  percent  effective  April  1, 1971.  To  In- 
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crease  the  peisonal  income  tax  exemption 
by  $50,  to  $700  from  $650.  as  of  July  1,  in 
effect  making  the  exemption  $675  for 
1971,  and  to  reduce  taxes  paid  by  lower- 
income  persons  by  making  the  existing 
low-income  allowance  of  $1,050  available 
in  1971  without  reduction  where  income 
exceeded  nontaxable  levels.  To  make  ef- 
fective January  1,  1972,  an  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  by  an  additional 
$50.  to  $750,  and  the  standard  deduction 
is  increased  to  15  percent  of  income  with 
a  ceiling  of  $2,000.  To  raise  the  low- 
income  allowance  in  1972  to  $1,300  in 
order  to  grant  tax  relief  to  low-income 
people  who  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  inflation.  Provides  a  special  de- 
duction up  to  $400  a  month  for  single 
individuals  and  working  couples  who  sup- 
port a  child  imder  the  age  of  15,  or  dis- 
abled dependents  or  disabled  spouses  In 
the  household.  This  also  covers  child  care 
expenses  outside  of  the  home  up  to  $200 
a  month  in  the  case  of  one  child,  $300 
a  month  for  the  care  of  two  children  and 
$400  a  month  for  the  care  of  three  or 
more  children.  To  repeal  the  7  percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  effective  Au- 
gust 15  and  the  10  percent  excise  tax  on 
small  trucks.  To  provide  for  public  fl- 
nancing  of  Presidential  election  cam- 
paigns through  a  $1  voluntary  check-off 
on  the  individual  income  tax  retuin  ef- 
fective after  the  1972  election.  Allows  a 
tax  credit  of  $25 — $50  for  a  married  cou- 
ple, or  a  deduction  against  income  of 
$50 — $100  for  a  married  couple,  for  politi- 
cal contributions  to  candidates  for  local, 
State  or  Federal  office.  Public  Law  92-178. 

INTEREST   EQUALIZATION   TAX   EXTENSION   ACT  OF 
1971 

To  provide  a  2-year  extension,  through 
March  31,  1973,  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  To  authorize  the  President  to 
apply  the  tax,  at  his  discretion,  to  bank 
loans  and  other  debt  obligations  with  a 
maturity  of  less  than  1  year.  Public  Law 
92-9. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  CEILING  INCREASE 

To  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
increase  from  $2.2  billion  to  $3.1  billion 
the  amount  of  certain  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments 
outstanding  in  any  one  time  from  the 
business  loan  and  investment  funds  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  thus 
permitting  a  continuation  of  five  SBA 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1972.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-16. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE   ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

To  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment  with  six  majority  and  five 
minority  Members  from  each  chamber, 
with  the  Senate  Members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  The  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee would  rotate  between  House  and 
Senate  delegations  every  2  years.  Passed 
House.  Similar  resolution  passed  Senate. 

WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 

To  increase  to  $1.5  million  the  celling 
on  annual  authorizations  for  water  re- 
sources planning  activities;  to  authorize 
Increased  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
$6  million  for  river  basin  commissions 
under  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 
PubUc  Law  92-27. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL   ENVIRONMENTAL  PESTICIDE   CONTROL 
ACT    OF    1971 

To  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  more  comprehensive  regulation 
and  control  over  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  pesticides.  To  pro- 
vide for  all  pesticides  to  be  registered 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  be  classified  into  two 
categories  of  use — general  and  restricted, 
with  products  in  the  restricted  use  cate- 
gory subject  to  additional  terms  and 
conditions  surrounding  their  use.  To  pro- 
vide civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lations. To  authorize  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  administer  the 
program  and  to  enforce  the  regulations. 
Passed  House. 

NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

To  authorize  a  3-year,  $11.8  million  ex- 
tension of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  To  extend  through 
August  12,  1972,  the  time  during  which 
states  could  revise  their  laws  to  enforce 
Federal  gas  pipeline  safety  standards 
established  under  the  1968  Act.  To  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
programs  to  bring  pipeline  safety  up  to 
Federal  standards.  Passed  House. 

WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL    EXTENSION 

To  extend  for  3  months,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971,  authorizations  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  Public  Law  92-50. 

To  extend  authorizations  for  Federal 
water  pollution  control  programs  for  one 
month,  through  October  31.  1971.  The 
bill  increased  authorizations  by  $150  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  local  governments  for 
constructing  water  treatment  facilities. 
Public  Law  92-137. 

WATER   QUALITY    STANDAROC   ACT    OF    1971 

To  authorize  $14  billion  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  constructing  waste  treat- 
ment plants  through  fiscal  1975,  plus  an 
additional  $2  billion  for  various  other 
water  pollution  abatement  programs.  To 
establish  as  Federal  policy  the  goals  of 
making  the  Nation's  water  suitable  for 
fish  propagation  and  swimming  by  1981 
and  of  ending  all  discharges  of  pollution 
into  navigable  waters  by  1985.  Passed 
Senate. 

MARINE    PROTECTION,   RESEARCH    AND 
SANCTUARIES    ACT    OF    1971 

To  prohibit  the  imregulated  dumping 
of  waste  materials  into  the  oceans, 
coastal  waters  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
to  bank  the  transportation  or  dumping 
of  chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
or  radioactive  wastes.  To  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  issue  permits  for  the 
transportation  or  dumping  of  waste 
materials  only  after  he  determined  such 
action  would  not  violate  water  quality 
standards.  In  conference. 

PROTECTION    OF    WILD    HORSES    AND    BURROS 

To  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, smd  control  of  wild-free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands.  I*ub- 
lic  Law  92-195. 

ALASKA    NATIVE   LAND   CLAIMS   SETrUCMENT   ACT 

To  provide  the  Alaskan  natives  with 
$425  million  in  grants  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  i>aid  over  10  years  and  40  mil- 
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lion  acres  of  land  to  settle  land  claims. 
To  set  up  a  system  of  12  regional  corpo- 
rations to  administer  assets  and  to  pro- 
vide welfare  services  to  natives.  Public 
Law  92-203. 

WILDLIFE    HUNTING    FROM    AIRCRAFT 

To  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for 
harassing  or  shooting  at  certain  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  an  air- 
craft. Public  Law  92-159. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    BEmTITS   INCREASE 

To  provide  a  10  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  old  age,  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1, 1971.  To  raise  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  to  $70.40  from  $64.00. 
To  increase  the  taxable  wage  base  to 
$9,000  from  $7,800  effective  January  1. 
1972.  Public  Law  92-5. 

LIBERALIZED     PAYMENTS    FOR    DEPENDENCY    AND 
INDEMNITY   COMPENSATION 

Provides  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
benefits  payable  to  survivors  of  veterans 
who  died  as  a  result  of  service-incurred 
disabilities.  Public  Law  92-197. 

LIBERALIZED    NON -SERVICE-CONNECTED    PENSION 
RATES  AND  INCOME  LIMITATIONS 

Provides  for  an  average  increase  of  6.5 
percent  in  nonservice  connected  disabil- 
ity pensions  for  about  1.1  million  vet- 
erans and  veterans'  dependents.  Provides 
for  an  increase  in  outside  income  limita- 
tions for  these  pensioners  so  they  will 
not  suffer  a  pension  reduction  as  a  result 
of  the  social  security  increase.  Public 
Law  92-198. 

VETERANS  MEDICAL  ACT  OF  1971 

To  extend  hospital  and  medical  care 
benefits  to  wives,  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  who  were  either  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  from  service-con- 
nected causes  or  who  had  died  as  a  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability.  To  pro- 
vide for  outpatient  hospital  treatment 
for  veterans  and  to  liberalize  VA  em- 
ployee pay.  Passed  House. 

VA  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 

To  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  new  state 
medical  schools ;  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting medical  schools  afBliated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and  to  de- 
velop cooperative  arrangements  between 
institutions  of  higher  education,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
health  service  institutions,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  develop  and 
conduct  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams for  health  care  personnel.  Public 
Law  92-69. 

ARMED  SERVICES  SURVIVOR  PLAN 

To  provide  that  a  military  retiree  could 
leave  his  survivors  an  annuity  up  to  55 
percent  of  his  retired  pay.  To  establish 
a  program  to  guarantee  a  minimum  an- 
nual income  of  at  least  $2,000  for  current 
military  widows  for  whom  the  program 
came  too  late.  Psissed  House. 

DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1971 

To  make  areas  suffering  from  severe 
unemployment  or  other  economic  hard- 
ship eligible  for  emergency  FederaJ  aid. 
To  define  major  disaster  as  the  existence 
of  an  unemployment  rate  50  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  6  of  the 
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year  term  of  alternate  service  subject  to 
recall  for  an  additional  year  of  service 
during  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President.  To  provide  a  $2.38  bil- 
lion increase  in  pay  and  allowances  for 
military  personnel.  To  impose  an  average 
manpower  ceiling  on  active  duty  strength 
of  2,553,409  men  in  fiscal  1972  and 
1973.  To  provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  termi- 
nate "at  the  earliest  practicable  date" 
all  U.S.  military  operations  in  Indochina 
and  that  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
be  completed  by  a  certain  date,  not  spe- 
cified, subject  to  the  release  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting 
of  those  missing  in  action.  To  provide 
for  the  identiflcation  and  treatment  of 
drug  and  alcohol  dependent  persons  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Public  Law  92-129. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1971 

To  authorize  $2.7  billion  in  fiscal 
1972 — $1.2  billion  for  foreign  economic 
and  humanitarian  aid  and  $1.5  billion 
for  security  assistance.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  carries  $984  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  authorizations  for  fiscal  1973. 
Passed  House  and  Senate;  unsigned  as 
of  date  this  report  was  printed. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES RATES    OP    PAV 

To  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fix- 
ing and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Passed  House. 

OBSCENE    MAIL 

To  prohibit  the  sending  of  obscene 
material  through  the  mail.  Defined  ob- 
scene matter  that  no  longer  could  be 
mailed  to  minors  under  17  years  of  age; 
defined  obscene  with  respect  to  other 
material  that  was  mailed,  imported, 
broadcast  or  transported  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  provided  mail  patrons 
with  a  procedure  to  prevent  delivery  of 
"potentially  offensive  sexual  materials." 
Passed  House. 

FEDERAL    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    ACT    OF    1971 

To  repeal  the  "equal  time"  requirement 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for 
all  Federal  elective  offices.  To  limit  the 
overall  amount  that  could  be  spent  by 
candidates  or  committees  for  broadcast 
and  newspaper  advertising  to  10  cents 
per  eligible  voters,  as  determined  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  Of  the  total,  up  to  6  cents 
per  voter  could  be  spent  either  on  radio 
and  television  or  on  newspaper,  magazine 
and  billboard  advertising.  To  require 
broadcasters  and  newspapers  to  sell  can- 
didates advertising  time  and  space  at  the 
lowest  unit  rate  in  effect  for  the  time 
and  space  used.  The  requirement  would 
be  in  effect  during  the  last  45  days  pre- 
ceding a  primary  election  and  the  last  60 
days  preceding  a  general  election.  To 
strengthen  the  requirements  in  existing 
law  for  reporting  to  the  public  how  much 
a  candidate  spent  on  his  campaign  and 
his  sources  of  contributions  and  other 
income.  To  establish  a  bipartisan,  six- 
member  Federal  Elections  Commission  to 
administer  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  and  to  monitor  election 
campaign  practices.  To  limit  the  amoimt 
a  candidate  or  his  family  could  contrib- 
ute to  his  own  campaign  to  $50,000  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  $35,000  for 
Senator  and  $25,000  for  R^resentative. 
Passed  House  and  Senate;  unsigned  as  of 
date  this  report  was  printed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LOWK8INO    THE    VOTING    ACS    TO    18 

To  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older  in  all 
elections.  Passed  Senate.  Passed  House. 
Ratified  June  30,  1971. 

EQUAL   RIGHTS   AMENDMENT 

To  add  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  an 
amendment  stating:  "Equality  of  rights 
imder  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abriged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex."  To  specify  that 
the  amendment  would  become  effective  if 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  within  7  years  from 
the  date  approved  by  Congress.  Passed 
House. 

CONQUEST  OP  CANCER  ACT 

To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  to  establish  an  independent 
cancer  research  agency  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  To  estab- 
lish a  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
composed  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  18  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Public  Law  92-218. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    EDUCATION    ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

To  provide  construction  assistance 
grants  for  schools  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, student  grants  to  encourage  schools 
to  expand  their  enrollments  and  student 
loan  and  scholarship  funds.  To  provide  a 
program  of  financial  incentives  for  medi- 
cal schools  to  train  doctors  who  would  go 
into  family  and  general  practice.  Author- 
izations for  the  programs  provided  in  the 
bill  totaled  $2.9  billion  for  fiscal  1972-74. 
Public  Law  92-157. 

COMPREHENSIVE    DRUG     ABUSE    PREVENTIOK    AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1970  AMENDMENT 

To  amend  the  1970  act  to  provide  an 
increase  from  $1  million  to  $4  million  in 
the  authorization  for  the  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse.  Public  Law 
92-13. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    STUDENT    LOANS   AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS  EXTENSION 

To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  of  1944  to  extend  through  fiscal  1972 
the  student  loan  and  scholarship  provi- 
sions. To  authorize  $111.4  million  for  the 
various  programs.  Public  Law  92-52. 

SOCIAL  SECUSITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

To  make  nimierous  changes  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid  in  order  to  improve  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
To  provide  social  security  beneficiaries 
with  a  5 -percent  increase  in  benefits  ef- 
fective Jime  1,  1972.  To  establish  an  Op- 
portunities for  Families  Program  for 
needy  families  with  one  employable  adult 
and  a  Family  Assistance  Plan  for  fami- 
lies with  incapacitated  or  unemployable 
adults.  To  set  a  federally  guaranteed 
$2,400  income  floor  for  a  family  of  four 
without  any  income.  Froze  State  welfare 
costs  at  their  1971  levels  and  provided 
a  partial  Federal  takeover  of  the  wel- 
fare program.  Passed  House. 

NURSE  TRAINING   ACT  OF   1971 

To  extend  through  fiscal  1974  Federal 
programs  to  train  nurses.  To  provide 
funds  for  constniction  grants  to  nursing 
schools  plus  loan  guarantees  and  inter- 
est subsidies  to  encourage  nursing 
schools  to  expand  their  facilities.  To  pro- 
vide a  new  program  to  give  nursing 
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schools  student  grants  to  encourage  them 
to  expand  enrollments.  Authorizations 
for  the  programs  provided  in  the  bill 
totaled  $855.5  million  for  fiscal  1972- 
1974.  Public  Law  92-158. 

DRUG   LISTING   ACT   OF    IBTl 

To  require  maniifacturers  smd  proc- 
essors of  drugs  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  a  list  of  all  drugs  manu- 
factured or  processed  for  commercial 
distribution.  To  require  manufacturers 
to  submit  all  new  information  on  drugs 
previously  listed  as  well  as  on  new  and 
discontinued  drugs  every  6  months.  To 
provide  for  prosecution  of  violators 
under  the  existing  penalties  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1962.  Passed  House. 

JUVENILE     DELINQUENCT     PREVENTION     AND 
CONTROL   ACT    EXTENSION 

To  extend  for  1  year  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968.  To  authorize  $75  million  to  carry 
out  the  Act  and  to  establish  an  Inter- 
departmental Coimcil  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency to  coordinate  all  federal  delin- 
quency programs.  Public  Law  92-31. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICT    REHABILITATION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

To  amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966  to  permit  treat- 
ment methods  such  as  the  use  of  the 
synthetic  drug  methadone,  that  would 
control  the  dependence  of  narcotics  ad- 
dicts on  addicting  drugs  as  well  as  elim- 
inate the  dependence.  Passed  House. 

NARCOTIC    TREATMENT    PROGRAMS    IN 
CORRECTIONS   INSTITUTIONS 

To  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
for  the  drug  treatment  programs  at  State 
jails  and  prisons.  To  provide  that  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration correctional  facilities  grants  be 
contingent  upon  State  plans  for  operat- 
ing narcotics  treatment  programs  for 
drug  addicts  or  drug  abusers  in  prisons 
or  jails,  or  on  probation  or  parole.  Passed 
House. 

WAGE-PRICE    CONTROLS    AND    EXTENSION   OF 
INTEREST   RATE   PROVISIONS 

To  extend  the  President's  stand-by  au- 
thority to  implement  wage,  price  and 
rent  controls  to  June  1.  1971.  To  extend 
to  June  1, 1971.  authority  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  lending  institu- 
tions on  savings  dep>06its.  Public  Law 
92-8. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT  tNCRXASX 

To  increase  the  temporary  ceiling, 
through  June  30.  1972,  on  the  national 
debt  to  $430  billion  from  $395  billion.  To 
provide  that  the  debt  ceiling  would  be 
reduced  to  a  permanent  level  of  $400 
billion  on  July  1,  1972.  Public  Law  92-5. 

WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
INTEREST  RATE  PROVISIONS 

To  extend  the  President's  authority  to 
impose  controls  on  wages;  prices,  salaries 
and  rents  through  April  30. 1972.  To  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  applying  wage 
and  price  controls  to  a  single  Industry 
unless  he  determines  that  wages  or  prices 
in  that  industry  had  Increased  In  a 
grossly  disproportionate  rate  compared 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Public  Law 
92-15. 

REVENUK  ACT  OF  1971 

To  reinstate  the  investment  tax  credit 
at  7  percent  effective  April  1. 1971.  To  in- 
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crease  the  peisonal  income  tax  exemption 
by  $50,  to  $700  from  $650,  as  of  July  1,  in 
effect  making  the  exemption  $675  for 
1971,  and  to  reduce  taxes  paid  by  lower- 
income  persons  by  making  the  existing 
low-income  allowance  of  $1,050  av£ulable 
in  1971  without  reduction  where  income 
exceeded  nontaxable  levels.  To  make  ef- 
fective January  1,  1972,  an  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  by  an  additional 
$50,  to  $750,  and  the  standard  deduction 
is  increased  to  15  percent  of  income  with 
a  ceiling  of  $2,000.  To  raise  the  low- 
income  allowance  in  1972  to  $1,300  in 
order  to  grant  tax  relief  to  low-income 
people  who  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  inflation.  Provides  a  special  de- 
duction up  to  $400  a  month  for  single 
individuals  and  working  couples  who  sup- 
port a  child  under  the  age  of  15,  or  dis- 
abled dependents  or  disabled  spouses  In 
the  household.  This  also  covers  child  care 
exiienses  outside  of  the  home  up  to  $200 
a  month  in  the  case  of  one  child,  $300 
a  month  for  the  care  of  two  children  and 
$400  a  month  for  the  care  of  three  or 
more  children.  To  repeal  the  7  percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  effective  Au- 
gust 15  and  the  10  percent  excise  tax  on 
small  trucks.  To  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  election  cam- 
paigns through  a  $1  voluntary  check-off 
on  the  individual  income  tax  return  ef- 
fective after  the  1972  election.  Allows  a 
tax  credit  of  $25^$50  for  a  married  cou- 
ple, or  a  deduction  against  income  of 
$50 — $100  for  a  married  couple,  for  politi- 
cal  contributions  to  candidates  for  local, 
State  or  Federal  office.  Public  Law  92-178. 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EXTENSION  ACT  OF 
1971 

To  provide  a  2-year  extension,  through 
March  31,  1973.  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  To  authorize  the  President  to 
apply  the  tax,  at  his  discretion,  to  bank 
loans  and  other  debt  obligations  with  a 
maturity  of  less  than  1  year.  Public  Law 
92-9. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  CEILING  INCREASE 

To  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
increase  from  $2.2  billion  to  $3.1  billion 
the  amoimt  of  certain  loans,  guarantees, 
and  other  obligations  or  commitments 
outstanding  in  any  one  time  from  the 
business  loan  and  investment  funds  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  thus 
permitting  a  continuation  of  five  SBA 
programs  through  fiscal  year  1972.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-16. 

JqiNT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

To  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Enviromnent  with  six  majority  and  five 
minority  Members  from  each  chamber, 
with  the  Senate  Members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker.  The  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee would  rotate  between  House  and 
Senate  delegations  every  2  years.  Passed 
House.  Similar  resolution  passed  Senate. 

WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  ACT 

To  increase  to  $1.5  million  the  ceiling 
on  annual  authorizations  for  water  re- 
sources plaiming  activities;  to  authorize 
increased  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
$6  million  for  river  basin  commissions 
under  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 
Public  Law  92-27. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL   ENVIRONMENTAL  PESTICIDE   CONTROL 
ACT   OF    1971 

To  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  more  comprehensive  regulation 
and  control  over  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  pesticides.  To  pro- 
vide for  all  pesticides  to  be  registered 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  be  classified  into  two 
categories  of  use — general  and  restricted, 
with  products  in  the  restricted  use  cate- 
gory subject  to  additional  terms  and 
conditions  surroimding  their  use.  To  pro- 
vide civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lations. To  authorize  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  administer  the 
program  and  to  enforce  the  regulations. 
Passed  House. 

NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

To  authorize  a  3-year,  $11.8  million  ex- 
tension of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  To  extend  through 
August  12,  1972,  the  time  during  which 
states  could  revise  their  laws  to  enforce 
Federal  gas  pipeline  safety  standards 
established  under  the  1968  Act.  To  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
programs  to  bring  pipeline  safety  up  to 
Federal  standards.  Passed  House. 

WATER    POLLUTION    CONTROL    EXTENSION 

To  extend  for  3  months,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971,  authorizations  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  Pubhc  Law  92-50. 

To  extend  authorizations  for  Federal 
water  pollution  control  programs  for  one 
month,  through  October  31,  1971.  The 
bill  increased  authorizations  by  $150  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  local  governments  for 
constructing  water  treatment  facilities. 
Public  Law  92-137. 

WATER   QUALITY    STANDARDS   ACT   OF    1971 

To  authorize  $14  billion  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  constructing  waste  treat- 
ment plants  through  fiscal  1975,  plus  an 
additional  $2  billion  for  various  other 
water  pollution  abatement  programs.  To 
establish  as  Federal  policy  the  goals  of 
making  the  Nation's  water  suitable  for 
fish  propagation  and  swimming  by  1981 
and  of  ending  all  discharges  of  pollution 
into  navigable  waters  by  1985.  Passed 
Senate. 

MARINE    PROTECTION,    RESEARCH    AND 
SANCTUARIES    ACT    OF    1971 

To  prohibit  the  unregulated  dumping 
of  waste  materials  into  the  oceans, 
coastal  waters  or  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
to  bank  the  transportation  or  dumping 
of  chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
or  radioactive  wastes.  To  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  issue  permits  for  the 
transportation  or  dumping  of  waste 
materials  only  after  he  determined  such 
action  would  not  violate  water  quality 
standards.  In  conference. 

PROTECTION   OF   WILD   HORSES   AND   BURROS 

To  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild-free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands.  Pub- 
lic Law  92-195. 

ALASKA   NATIVE   LAND   CLAIMS   SETTLEMENT   ACT 

To  provide  the  Alaskan  natives  with 
$425  million  in  grants  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  paid  over  10  years  and  40  mil- 
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lion  acres  of  land  to  settle  land  claims. 
To  set  up  a  system  of  12  regional  corpo- 
rations to  administer  assets  and  to  pro- 
vide welfare  services  to  natives.  Public 
Law  92-203. 

WILDLIFE    HUNTING    FROM    AIRCRAFT 

To  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for 
harassing  or  shooting  at  certain  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  an  air- 
craft. Public  Law  92-159. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY    BENEFITS    INCREASE 

To  provide  a  10  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  in  old  age,  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1. 1971.  To  raise  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  to  $70.40  from  $64.00. 
To  increase  the  taxable  wage  base  to 
$9,000  from  $7,800  effective  January  1. 
1972.  Public  Law  92-5. 

LIBERALIZED     PAYMENTS    FOR    DEPENDENCY     AND 
INDEMNITY    COMPENSATION 

Provides  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
benefits  payable  to  survivors  of  veterans 
who  died  as  a  result  of  service-incurred 
disabilities.  Public  Law  92-197. 

LIBERALIZED     NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED    PENSION 
RATES  AND  INCOME  LIMITATIONS 

Provides  for  an  average  increase  of  6.5 
percent  in  nonservice  connected  disabil- 
ity pensions  for  about  1.1  million  vet- 
erans and  veterans'  dependents.  Provides 
for  an  increase  in  outside  income  limita- 
tions for  these  pensioners  so  they  will 
not  suffer  a  pension  reduction  as  a  result 
of  the  social  security  Increase.  Public 
Law  92-198. 

VETERANS  MEDICAL  ACT  OF  1971 

To  extend  hospital  and  medical  care 
benefits  to  wives,  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  who  were  either  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  from  service-con- 
nected causes  or  who  had  died  as  a  result 
of  a  service-connected  disability.  To  pro- 
vide for  outpatient  hospital  treatment 
for  veterans  and  to  liberalize  VA  em- 
ployee pay.  Passed  House. 

VA  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 

To  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  new  state 
medical  schools ;  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting medical  schools  afaiiated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and  to  de- 
velop cooperative  arrangements  between 
institutions  of  higher  education,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
health  service  institutions,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  develop  and 
conduct  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams for  health  care  personnel.  Public 
Law  92-69. 

ARMED  SERVICES  SURVIVOR  PLAN 

To  provide  that  a  military  retiree  could 
leave  his  survivors  an  annuity  up  to  55 
percent  of  his  retired  pay.  To  establish 
a  program  to  guarantee  a  minimum  an- 
nual income  of  at  least  $2,000  for  current 
military  widows  for  whom  the  program 
came  too  late.  Passed  House. 

DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1971 

To  make  areas  suffenng  from  severe 
imemployment  or  other  economic  hard- 
ship eligible  for  emergency  Federal  aid. 
To  define  major  disaster  as  the  existence 
of  an  unemployment  rate  50  percent  ^ 
above  the  national  average  for  6  of  the 
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preceding  12  months  or  a  10  percent 
increase  over  12  months  to  a  rate  higher 
than  6  percent.  To  include  areas  of  un- 
employment attributable  to  the  loss  or 
curtailment  of  major  sources  of  unem- 
ployment or  employment  opportimity. 
To  authorize  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  administer  aid  in 
affected  areas.  Passed  Senate. 

SCHOOL    LtTNCH    AND    BREAKFAST    PROGRAMS    FOR 
NEEDY  CHII.DREN 

To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  section  32  funds  to  insure  that 
every  needy  school  child  received  a  free 
or  reduced-price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Limch 
Act.  To  specify  that  use  of  section  32 
funds  would  be  authorized  in  fiscal  1972 
only  until  a  supplemental  appropriation 
could  be  enacted  reimbursing  the  Agri- 
culture Department  for  section  32  funds 
expended  for  school  lunches.  To  author- 
ize a  reimbursement  to  States  of  6  cents 
for  every  meal  served  whether  full  price, 
free,  or  reduced  price,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Public  Law  92-153. 

FLAMMABLE  FABRICS   ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF    19TI 

To  provide  for  increased  enforcement 
for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  by  re- 
quiring a  manufacturer  to  certify  that  a 
product,  fabric,  or  related  material  of- 
fered for  sale  meets  the  requirement  of 
any  applicable  standard  or  any  other 
regulation.  To  provide  that  such  certifi- 
cation is  to  be  based  on  a  testing  program 
conducted  by  the  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter which  hsis  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  accordtuice 
with  the  procedures  established  in  this 
bill.  To  authorize  $4  million  for  fiscal 
1972  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Passed  House. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1971 

To  add  a  new  section  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
authorize  grants  for  planning,  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  and  programs  to 
improve  the  educational  opportunity  af- 
forded Indian  children  and  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  educational  personnel  deal- 
ing with  Indian  children.  To  amend  the 
law  to  authorize  Federal  aid  to  impacted 
areas  to  provide  new  funds  for  special 
Indian  education  programs.  To  establish 
an  Office  of  Indian  Education  with  bu- 
reau status  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  to  authorize  the  setting  up  of  a 
National  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Indian 
Education.  Passed  Senate. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR  RESOLUTION 

To  call  for  humane  treatment  of 
American  servicemen  held  prisoner  by 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  and  en- 
dorsing efforts  to  win  their  release. 
Passed  House. 

PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 

To  authorize  $77.2  million  in  fiscal  1972 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  Public  Law  92-135. 

Following  is  a  rundown  of  the  bills 
which  I  introduced  or  cosponsored  In  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  and 
their  status : 

A  biU  to  prohibit  the  dumping  of  eco- 
logically harmful  material  into  the 
oceans.  Great  Lakes  or  coastal  waters  of 
the  United  States.  Passes  House  and  Sen- 
ate; in  conference. 

Conquest  of  Cancer  Act.  Passed;  signed 
into  law. 
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A  bill  to  suspend  foreign  aid  to  any 
coimtry  which  fails  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs,  produced  or  processed  in  such 
coimtry,  from  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully.  Included  in  foreign  aid  bill; 
signed  into  law. 

Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971.  Hearings 
have  been  held. 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  first  $3,000 
of  Federal  retirement  income  shall  be 
tax  free.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  provide  that  annuities  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  inheritance 
tax  purposes.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried  indi- 
viduals the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  indi- 
viduals. Pending. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge  into 
any  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  or  international  waters,  of  any 
military  material.  Passed  House  and  Sen- 
ate; in  conference. 

A  bill  to  provide  that  amoimts  equal 
to  the  minimiun  amoimts  authorized  in 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  for  airp)ort  development  and  air- 
way faculties  must  remain  in  the  trust 
fund  until  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses. Passed;  signed  into  law. 

A  bill  to  ban  sports  from  closed  cir- 
cuit television,  thus  forcing  promoters  to 
use  home  TV  and  radio  for  broadcast  of 
sports  events.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  exclude  obscene  material  from 
mails  for  sale  to  minors.  Passed  House. 

A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  its  sovereignty  and  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Hearings  have  been  held. 

A  bill  to  readjust  on  an  equitable  pop- 
ulation basis  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations.  Hearings  have  been  held. 
A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient  and  rea- 
sonable procedures  to  settle  national 
emergency  transportation  disputes. 
Hearings  have  been  held. 

A  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  second  Sunday  in 
September  of  each  year  as  Bataan  Day. 
Pending. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  boycott  of 
French-made  products  until  France  has 
taken  successful  steps  to  halt  the  proc- 
essing of  heroin  and  its  exportation  to 
the  United  States.  Pending. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  under 
certain  conditions.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  and  men 
missing  in  action.  Passed;  signed  into 
law. 

Bills  providing  for  the  relief  of  River 
Forest  for  compljring  with  civil  defense 
regulations.  Favorable  report  from  the 
Defense  Department.  On  the  agenda  for 
hearings. 

A  bill  to  correct  unforeseen  inequities 
in  the  1965  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  which  resulted  in  the  drastic  decline 
in  immigration  from  Ireland.  Reported 
by  Committee. 

A  bill  to  make  it  a  federal  crime  to 
kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  when  the  offender  travels 
in  interstate  commerce.  Pending. 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Passed  House. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  election  reform, 
including  campaign  expenditures  liml- 
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tations  and  disclosures.  Passed;  signed 
into  law. 

A  bill  to  permit  importation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  in  spite  of  United  Nations 
sanctions.  Included  in  the  military  pro- 
curement bill ;  signed  into  law. 

A  bill  to  require  that  packages  of 
detergents  list  the  ingredients  on  labels. 
Pending. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Bill  of 
Rights.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Research 
Data  Bank.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  eliminate  railway-highway 
grade  crossings  in  Illinois.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
strip  coal  mining.  Hearings  have  been 
held. 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Lincoln  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  Illinois.  Passed; 
signed  into  law. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  standing  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Pending. 

A  resolution  urging  a  review  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  protect  wild  horses  and  burros 

on  public  lands.  Passed;  signed  into  law. 

A  bill  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 

of  police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Pending. 

The  Health  Care  Insurance  Act.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held. 

A  bill  to  name  the  FBI  Building  for 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Pending. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  sale  of  F-4 
jet  aircraft  to  Israel.  Pending. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  treaties  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Pending. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  relating 
to  prayer  in  public  buildings.  Failed  of 
passage. 

A  Constitutional  Amendment  provid- 
ing equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
Passed  House. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  recognition  of 
the  State  of  Dlinois  and  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago as  hosts  in  1992  of  the  official  quin- 
centennial  celebration  of  the  discovery  of 
America.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  restore  Memorial  Day  to 
May  30.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  restore  Veterans  Day  to  No- 
vember 11.  Pending. 

A  bill  providing  a  tax  deducticm  for 
education  of  a  dependent.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  permitted  without  loss  of 
social  security  benefits.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  restore  the  investment  tax 
credit.  Passed;  signed  into  law. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Act  of  1971. 
Pending. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Passed 
House. 

A  bill  to  exempt  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action  from  payment  ol 
income  tax.  Reported  from  Committee. 
A  bill  to  provide  tax  credits  for  em- 
ployers who  hire  unemployed  Vietnam 
veterans.  Pending. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  derogatory  films  and 
broadcasts  on  ethnic,  racial  and  religious 
groups.  Hearings  have  been  held. 

A  bill  to  provide  pensions  for  veterans 

of  World  War  I.  Hearings  have  been  held. 

A  bill  to  authorize  additional  f imds  for 

Cooperative     Forest     Fire     Protection. 

Passed  House. 

A  bill  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
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that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
should  remain  in  the  United  States  until 
Hungary  once  again  functions  as  a  con- 
stitutional government  established  by  the 
Hungarian  people  through  free  choice. 
Pending. 

REAPPORTIONMENT     AND     DISTRICT     OFFICE 
OPERATIONS 

As  is  required  by  law  following  each 
decennial  census,  Illinois  congressional 
districts  underwent  a  sweeping  change 
which  will  find  approximately  1  million 
Illinois  residents  voting  in  different  con- 
gressional districts  in  November  of  1972. 
Incumbent  Representatives  will  still  rep- 
resent their  present  districts  until  the 
end  of  this  year,  thus  there  has  already 
been  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  many 
residents  with  regard  to  who  presently 
represents  them  and  in  which  district 
they  will  actually  vote  this  year.  Each 
one  of  Illinois'  24  districts  has  been 
changed  and  some  have  been  renum- 
bered even  though  the  majority  of  the 
residents  will  remain  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. Our  own  10th  District  is  no  ex- 
ception because  it  will  become  the  Sixth 
District  for  voting  purposes  this  year 
while  remaining  the  10th  District  from 
the  standpoint  of  current  representation 
until  December  31,  1972. 

The  area  which  was  basically  the 
10th  District  will  become  the  new 
Sixth  District,  although  Maine  Town- 
ship and  part  of  Proviso  will  go  into  the 
new  Tenth  and  Fourth  Districts  respec- 
tively. Berwyn,  Cicero,  Norwood  Park 
and  Addison  Township  in  DuPage 
County  will  be  part  of  the  new  Sixth 
along  with  the  area  I  have  previously 
represented  in  the  Congress. 

I  will  maintain  my  present  district  of- 
fice operation  at  8909  West  Cermak 
Road,  North  Riverside,  111.  This  office  is 
maintained  on  a  full-time  basis  for  the 
convenience  of  my  constituents  who  pre- 
fer to  handle  any  problems  with  which 
they  need  assistance  locally  rather  than 
through  writing  or  visiting  my  Washing- 
ton office.  I  wish  to  report  that  I  re- 
cently moved  my  family  from  the  south 
end  of  Proviso  Township  to  Riverside 
which  has  been  part  of  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict ever  since  it  was  created.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  moved  from  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  into  larger  quar- 
ters at  1436  Longworth  House  Office 
Building.  My  district  office  telephone 
number  is  447-2746  and  the  Washington 
office  is  area  code  202  225-4561. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House  when  Public  Law  89-761,  creating 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
was  approved  in  November  of  1966. 
However,  as  a  lifetime  resident  of  Porter 
County,  Ind.,  the  site  of  this  park,  I  was 
certainly  aware  of  the  history  surround- 
ing this  legislation  and  its  probable  im- 
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pact  on  the  lives  of  the  citizens  who  live 
and  work  in  this  area. 

The  main  problem  surrounding  the 
original  bill,  which  was  eventually  ironed 
out  and  appears  as  a  compromise  in 
Public  Law  89-761,  was  one  of  land-use 
priorities.  As  introduced,  the  bill  called 
for  the  indiscriminate  acquisition  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  for  inclusion 
in  this  national  park.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  at  that  time 
recognized  the  inequities  inherent  in 
such  a  proposal  and  argued  that  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  amount  of  land  set  aside  for  recrea- 
tion and  the  amount  of  land  left  for 
industrial  expansion  and  residential  de- 
velopment in  the  area. 

Appropriate  action  was  taken  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  congressional  bar- 
gaining process,  resulting  in  an  agree- 
ment being  hammered  out  that  desig- 
nated approximately  7,000  acres  for  use 
as  a  national  park — and  approximately 
an  equal  number  of  acres  for  much- 
needed  industrial  expansion  in  northern 
Indiana.  The  result  was  a  bill  people 
could  "live  with,"  for  it  recognized  the 
fact  that  while  E>eople  must  recreate, 
they  must  have  employment  as  well. 

Of  course,  there  were  sacrifices  to  be 
made  and  accepted  by  private  citizens 
and  businessmen  alike,  such  as  the  de- 
struction of  hundreds  of  homes  and  a 
number  of  diversified  businesses,  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  tax  base  and  numerous 
other  inconveniences.  By  and  large,  this 
situation  was  accepted  in  good  faith  and 
sincere  efforts  were  made  toward  a  side- 
by-side  development  of  the  recreational 
and  industrial  facilities  as  set  forth  in 
the  compromise. 

However,  the  recreational  development 
has  been  painfully  slow  in  coming.  Land 
acquisition  drags  on  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  several  years  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  $30  million  at  the  cost  of 
tax  base,  the  whole  park  project  is  far 
from  operational  in  any  respect. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  for  any  normal 
person  to  imagine  the  shock  and  dismay 
felt  by  many  citizens  of  Porter  County, 
any  myself  as  their  Representative,  when 
Congressman  Roush  and  Senator  Hartke 
introduced  legislation  at  the  end  of  July 
which  would  violate  the  compromise  in 
the  most  blatant  manner.  Their  identical 
bills  call  for  the  acquisition  of  another 
7.000  acres  to  be  added  to  the  national 
park,  thus  doubling  it  in  size.  Total  acre- 
age would  then  be  more  than  that  advo- 
cated by  the  original  bill  which  Congress 
felt  had  to  be  pared  down  in  the  first 
place.  In  addition,  these  7.000  acres 
would  not  be  contained  in  one  contigu- 
ous unit.  The  total  figure  is  arrived  at  by 
adding  up  a  hodge-podge  of  sectionalized 
"mlniunits,"  200  acres  in  one  place,  1,200 
in  another,  100  in  another  and  so  on.  This 
hop,  skip,  and  jump  effect  would  take 
place  all  up  and  down  the  northern  In- 
diana lakeshore  coast  and  inland  area. 

Should  these  bills  somehow  manage  to 
make  their  way  through  committee  and 
pass  the  House  and  Senate,  what  can  the 
citizens  of  northern  Indiana  expect  as  a 
result?  They  can  expect  the  confiscation 
of  more  homes  and  busineses  and  they 
can  expect  still  more  loss  of  property  tax 
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base  so  essential  to  education  and  other 
governmental  services  at  the  local  level. 
The  future  development  of  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  owned  by  Midwest  Steel, 
100  acres  of  Northern  Indiana  Public 
Service  Co.,  1,200  acres  owned  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  and  a  portion  of  the  area  re- 
served for  future  public  harbor  develop- 
ment would  be  confiscated.  Unknown 
thousands  of  jobs  would  be  sacrificed. 

Is  this  how  we  repay  those  industries, 
small  businesses  and  individual  home- 
owners for  their  trust  and  acceptance  of 
the  1966  covenant?  Do  we  tell  them  that 
this  additional  land  grab  must  be  toler- 
ated and  that  all  they  can  is  pray  that 
another  7,000  acres  will  not  be  taken  at 
some  future  date  at  the  whim  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  far-away  districts, 
aided  and  abetted  by  powerful  Chicago 
industrial  interests?  Certainly  not.  I  tell 
you  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

What  about  the  cost?  Well,  the  de- 
signers of  this  legislation  have  neatly 
taken  care  of  that  problem  in  section  10 
of  the  bill  which  states — 

There  are  hereby  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  there  is  just  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
taken,  straight  from  the  taxpayers 
pocket,  and  wasted  on  this  project.  If 
anyone  needs  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
spending  that  would  ensue,  all  we'^ave  to 
do  is  examine  the  amount  that  has  been 
spent  so  far  on  the  present  undeveloped 
park.  The  original  estimates  of  8  or  9 
million  grew  to  27.9  million  by  1966.  Now 
we  have  already  passed  the  $25  million 
mark,  yet  at  least  25  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed land  area  still  remains  in  private 
ownership.  I  would  estimate  that  the 
purchase  of  the  additional  7,000  acres 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$50  million. 

With  10  miles  of  lakeshore  and  close 
to  10,000  acres  in  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed State  and  Federal  parks  in  Porter 
County,  plus  the  many  smaller  city  and 
county  parks  located  in  Lake  and  LaPorte 
Counties,  northern  Indiana  has  an 
abundance  of  recreational  facilities  in 
operation,  under  development,  or  au- 
thorized for  purchase  and  development. 

Industry,  organized  labor,  small  busi- 
nessmen, homeowners,  plus  local,  county, 
and  State  officials  all  oppose  the  violation 
of  the  1966  compromise.  Among  the 
organizations  who  have  indicated  their 
strong  objection  to  this  park  expansion 
are:  The  Gary-Hobart  Water  Corp.,  the 
LaPorte,  Starke  and  Pulaski  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Beverly 
Shores  People's  Association,  the  Porter 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Inc.,  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp.,  the  Great  Lakes  Com- "^  ^ 
mission  of  Indiana,  the  Indiana  Port 
Commission,  the  State  of  Indiana  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Governor,  the  Organized 
Labor  Committee  AFL-CIO,  the  National 
Park  Limits  Committee,  which  represents 
over  300  families,  the  Northern  Indiana 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  the  Portage,  Valpa- 
raiso, and  Westchester  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  Valparaiso  Jaycees,  the 
city  of  Portage,  the  Chesterton  Town 
Board,  the  Porter  Beach  Property  Own- 
ers Association,  the  Town  Board  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kouts,   the 
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Greater  Chicago  and  Vicinity  Port  Coun- 
cil, the  Vfidparaiso  Board  of  Realtors,  the 
Northern  Indiana  Sheet  Metal,  Warm 
Air  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors Association,  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Association — 
Local  Union  No.  303 — Gary,  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  Local  No.  531— LaPorte.  As  you 
can  plainly  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
stand  alone  on  this  most  important 
matter. 

I  call  upon  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  join  in  objecting  to  H.R.  10209  and  S. 
2380  which  do  violence  to  the  trust  the 
people  of  Indiana  have  placed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


THE  REVEREND  MR.  DANIEL  HAMIL- 
TON SPEAKS  ON  PEACE  AND 
JUSTICE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends  of 
mine  who  attended  the  St.  Thomas  More 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  on  January  16,  came  away  with  open 
praise  for  the  young  man,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Daniel  Hamilton,  who  preached  the 
sermon.  His  message  was  on  peace  and 
the  Tightness  of  our  moral  commitment 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  it  moved  the  con- 
gregation to  remain  sometime  afterward 
to  individually  congratulate  this  straight 
speaking  yoimg  man. 

The  full  text  of  his  message  follows: 
Peace  and  Justice 

I  have  become  appalled  by  the  attitudes 
and  Ideas  concerning  peace  and  Justice  that 
are  being  spread  by  supposedly  men  of  high 
Intellectual  ability.  Apparently  these  proph- 
ets of  peace  (at  all  costs)  lose  their  intel- 
lectuallsm  In  a  rush  of  emotional  fervor. 
Any  Catholic  or  Christian  who  does  not  tnUy 
desire  peace  cannot  call  himself  a  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ.  However,  peace  and  appease- 
ment are  not  synonymous  but  many  of  the 
advocates  of  peace  seem  to  think  they  are. 
The  world  tried  their  brand  of  peace  in  1938. 
Chamberlain  brought  back  a  piece  cf  paper 
from  Hitler  that  proclaimed  peace  for  our 
time.  One  year  later  mankind  was  plunged 
Into  r.  worldwide  conflict. 

The  prophets  of  peace  in  this  country  di- 
rect their  attack  on  the  war  in  Southeasc 
Asia,  and  never  do  they  fault  North  Vietnam, 
but  only  their  own  country.  They  cite  the 
destruction  and  killing  as  done  totally  by  the 
United  States  cf  America.  They  cry  illegal, 
immoral !  But  I  stand  and  say  that  the  United 
States  is  neither  Illegal  nor  Immoral  In  Its 
actions  In  Vietnam.  The  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  only  after  it  became  apparent 
that  North  Vietnam  had  broken  the  treaty 
of  1955,  by  pouring  troops  and  supplies  Into 
the  South.  They  are  the  aggressors,  not  the 
United  Statesf  The  critics  wonder  about  the 
dignity  of  the  person  and  I  do  too.  The  United 
States  is  trying  to  preserve  and  foster  an 
Idea  of  human  dignity  in  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  Is  trying  to  give 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  most  Im- 
portant tool  necessary  for  fostering  human 
dignity— that  Is  freedom— the  freedom  to 
live,  work  and  determine  one's  own  future. 
Is  this  Illegal?  I  think  not.  But  the  critics 
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stUl  cry  immoral.  The  United  States  Is  and 
remains  in  Southeast  Asia  because  It  Is  a 
moral  thing  to  do.  We  are  committed  not  to 
territorial  expansion,  but  merely  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  preserve  their  Inde- 
pendence. We  have  remained  In  Vietnam  this 
long  only  because  our  conduct  of  the  war  has 
been  highly  ethical  and  moral.  We  have  not 
bombed  or  killed  indiscriminately,  but  care- 
fully, limiting  ourselves  to  purely  military 
targets. 

Finally,  we  are  waging  a  war  against  Com- 
munism. When  Vietnam  was  partitioned  In 
1954.  thousands  of  Christian  people  fled  the 
North.  They  realized  they  could  not  practice 
their  religion  freely  In  the  North.  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  these  people.  The 
United  States  is  Involved  in  a  war  to  limit 
or  halt  the  spread  of  Communism.  Our  critics 
say  this  Is  wrong,  they  say  we  must  learn 
to  live  and  work  side  by  side  with  them.  Pine, 
but  are  they  content  to  do  the  same?  The 
answer  is  evident.  Communism  still  seeks  to 
dominate  the  world.  Unless  Communism  Is 
stopped  our  way  of  life  will  perish.  All  that 
America  has  worked  for  and  all  that  America 
stands  for  will  disappear.  Not  only  our  free- 
dom, our  way  of  life,  but  also  our  religion, 
our  right  to  worship  Ood  as  we  choose  will 
perish.  Communism  proposes  a  godless,  athe- 
istic society,  one  that  is  completely  material- 
istic. I  stand  today  and  publicly  praise  our 
military  and  our  government  for  its  stand 
on  Vietnam.  I  think  these  men  truly  have 
the  key  to  a  lasting  peace.  I  truly  pray  for 
peace,  but  peace  at  the  expense  of  Justice  Is 
folly. 


THE  DES  MOINES  ROCKET 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
communities  throughout  our  Nation  have 
been  faced  with  the  loss  of  rail  passenger 
service,  but  few  States  have  the  problem 
facing  Iowa  and  her  cities.  At  present, 
Des  Moines,  the  State  capital,  and  Iowa 
City,  home  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Iowa 
and  20,000  students,  are  without  railroad 
passenger  service  of  any  type.  That  a 
States'  capital  is  without  such  service  is 
a  condition  that  cannot  be  allowed  to 
exist.  Des  Moines,  besides  being  the  State 
capital,  is  an  important  connecting  point 
with  Chicago,  Minneapolis.  Omaha,  and 
St.  Louis.  Iowa  City,  which  serves  a  vast 
student  population,  has  no  airport  and  is 
only  accessible  by  car  or  bus. 

Recently  the  University  of  Iowa  Stu- 
dent Association  Senate,  through  its 
committee  on  student  rights  and  free- 
doms, took  the  initiative  to  return  rail 
passenger  service  to  Iowa.  After  con- 
siderable study,  Mr.  Stephen  Wylder.  rail 
passenger  service  coordinator  for  the 
committee  on  student  rights  and  free- 
doms, submitted  a  proposal  for  restora- 
tion of  railroad  passenger  service  to  Des 
Moines  and  Iowa  City  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1972.  Entitled  "The  Des  Moines 
Rocket."  the  proposal  recommends  estab- 
lishment of  an  experimental  train  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Des  Moines. 

The  proposal  is  carefullv  and  skillfully 
done.  It  urges  community  involvement 
through  purchase  of  station  facilities 
Emd  their  operation,  while  also  requesting 
Railpax  and  railroad  help,  "nirough  this 
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mutual  participation  it  is  felt  a  success- 
ful run  can  be  established.  I  concur  with 
its  intent  and  urge  its  consideration  by 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration. It  is  heartening  to  find  citizens, 
and  especially  students,  taking  an  inter- 
est in  this  important  issue  and  proposing 
valuable  and  viable  solutions.  I  lend  my 
support  to  the  effort  to  return  railroad 
passenger  service  to  Iowa.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  proposal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal. 
The  proposal  follows: 

The  Des  Moines  Rocket 

INTRODtTCTION 

Passenger  train  service  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Paclflc  RaUroad  has  been 
unavailable  west  of  Rock  Island,  niinois  since 
May  31,  1970.  Des  Moines,  the  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Iowa  and  Iowa  City,  the  home 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  have  been  without 
rail  passenger  service  since  then.  The  20,000 
students  of  the  University  of  Iowa  are  par- 
ticularly dependent  on  public  transportation. 
On  November  17.  1971,  the  University  of  Iowa 
Student  Association  Senate  unanimously  en- 
dorsed efforts  to  restore  passenger  train  serv- 
ice to  Iowa  City. 

On  October  31,  1971  I  proposed  to  Amtrak 
President  Roger  Lewis  that  Amtrak  operate 
an  experimental  train  between  Chicago  and 
Omaha  via  Iowa  City  and  Des  Moines  on  a 
trl-weekly  basis.  Greg  Herrlck  of  the  Student 
Senate  Committee  for  Student  Rights  and 
Freedoms  on  November  22  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis 
supporting  my  proposal.  In  his  reply  to  my 
letter  Mr.  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  vice  president 
for  government  affairs  of  Amtrak,  said  the 
corporation  is  "ready  to  cooperatively  explore 
ways  by  which  service  might  be  added."  He 
felt  that  a  train  wholly  supported  by  Amtrak 
would  be  unlikely  as  funds  for  such  services 
are  limited.' 

Amtrak  has  so  far  placed  In  operation  two 
experimental  trains  on  routes  outside  the 
national  system  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  directors  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 
The  first  of  these  services  to  be  put  Into 
operation  was  a  trl-weekly  train  between 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  and  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington via  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  and 
Bluings,  Montana  providing  through  service 
between  Chicago  and  Seattle. 

The  second  experimental  service  to  be  In- 
stituted by  Amtrak  was  a  dally  train  between 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Parkersburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia via  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Amtrak 
came  under  fire  from  many  quarters  as  a 
result  of  this  exp>erimental  service  due  to 
the  fact  that  Representative  Harley  Staggers, 
powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  is  from 
West  Virginia.  Passenger  Train  Journal  urged 
Amtrak  to  operate  the  service  between  Wash- 
ington and  Cumberland  only.»  Don  PhilUpe, 
writing  in  the  January,  1972  issue  of  Trains, 
says  Amtrak  has  "kissed  off  the  potential  of 
the  western  end  of  its  Washlngton-Parkers- 
burg  service  by  rescheduling  the  weekday 
trains  to  arrive  In  Parkersburg  at  1:59  a.m. 
and  to  leave  eastbound  at  3:30  a.m.  The  idea 
is  to  Increase  patronage  on  the  eastern  end." » 
Amtrak  has  also  placed  in  operation  several 
additional  trains  on  routes  within  the  na- 
tional system  Including  a  second  Chicago- 
Minneapolis  service. 

Trains  may  also  be  added  to  the  Amtrak 
system  if  a  state  or  region  agrees  to  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  losses  Incured  by  the  train's 
operation.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  Iowa  would 
be  able  or  willing  to  subsidize  a  Chicago- 
Des  Moines  service.  Such  a  train  would  not 
serve  the  whole  of  Iowa  and  might  require 
Iowa's    subsidy    of    service    within    Illinois. 
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Furthermore  the   variability  of  losses  pre- 
vents the  allocation  of  a  specific  amount. 

The  plan  I  am  suggesting  would  be  neither 
a  two-thirds  subsidy  by  the  State  nor  a 
wholly-Amtrak-supported  service.  Instead 
the  communities  to  be  served  by  the  train 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  station  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  operation  of  the  train. 

The  train  I  propose  would  be  "experi- 
mental" In  a  number  of  ways.  A  new  possi- 
bility for  local  support  of  service  would  be 
tried.  The  raUroad  would  be  encouraged  to 
Increase  revenues  Instead  of  costs.  Incentive 
fares  would  be  used  to  boost  patronage.  And 
a  great  deal  of  the  train's  promotion  would 
be  carried  out  by  citizen  groups. 
description  op  service 

The  train  proposed  is  a  dally  service  be- 
tween Chicago,  Illinois  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
via  Rock  Island.  Illinois;  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
and  other  points  designated  by  Amtrak  to  be 
served  by  the  train  which  fulflU  the  condi- 
tions of  service.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
additional  stops  be  made  at  La  Salle-Peru, 
Illinois;  Ottawa,  nUnois;  Grlnnell,  Iowa; 
and  Newton,  Iowa.  Stops  also  will  be  made 
at  Joliet,  Illinois  for  passengers  for  or  from 
points  west. 

The  train's  schedule  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Des  Moines  Rocket  which  operated  east- 
bound  until  August,  1960  and  westbound 
untU  April,  1937.  Neither  discontinuance 
was  effected  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
13(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  but 
through  a  loophole  In  Iowa  law.  No  hearings 
were  held  on  the  discontinuances  and  no 
regulatory  body  ever  approved  the  discon- 
tinuances. The  Des  Moines  Rocket  was  an 
extremely  popular  train  up  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  eastbound  segment  in  1960. 
The  Rock  Island's  train  No.  5-9  is  actually 
the  successor  to  No.  5,  the  old  Des  Moines 
Rocket. 

The  train  will  Initially  consist  of  recUnlng- 
seat  coaches  and  a  dinner-lounge.  Only  one 
trainset  shall  be  used  to  provide  the  service. 
Additional  equipment  may  be  added  at  the 
discretion  of  Amtrak. 

The  proposed  schedule  provides  for  con- 
nections with  all  Amtrak  routes  radiating 
from  Chicago.  Bus  connections  at  Iowa  City 
for  Cedar  Rapids  and  at  Des  Moines  for 
Ames  Eire  possible  under  the  proposed 
schedule. 

RATIONALE  FOR  CHANGE  IN  PROPOSAL 

In  my  letter  of  October  31  to  Mr.  Lewis  I 
proposed  that  Amtrack  operate  a  tii-weekly 
service  between  Chicago  and  Omaha.  The 
rationale  for  the  proposal's  change  is  as 
follows : 

Although   the   trl-weekly   service   between 
Chicago  and  Omaha  generates  fewer  train-   , 
miles   than    the   dally   Chlcago-Des   Moines  / 
service,  its  potential   for  rldershlp  west  of  \ 
Des  Moines  Is  very  low.  Rock  Island's  Trains 
7  &  10,  while  offering  relatively  poor  service 
In   their   last   years   of   operation,   had   very 
poor   patronage   west   of   Des   Moines   after 
the  discontinuance  of  connecting  Trains  17 

6  18  between  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines  and 
Kansas  City.  In  connection  with  17  &  18,  7  & 
10  provided  a  Mlnneapolls-Omaha  service. 
In  the  last  months  of  the  operation  of  Trains 

7  &  10,  the  Des  Molnes-Councll  Bluffs  (train 
service  was  discontinued  between  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  January  6,  1970)  segment  ac- 
counted for  over  one-fourth  the  trains'  route- 
miles,  but  generated  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  trains'  patronage.*  The  1970  discontin- 
uance of  service  to  Omaha  was  of  course 
Instrumental  In  reducing  patronage  west  of 
Des  Moines,  but  the  trains  consisted  of  only 
one  coach  west  of  Des  Moines  even  before 
the  connecting  trains  from  the  Twin  Cities 
were  discontinued. 

The  addition  of  a  Chlcago-Des  Molnes- 
Omaha  service  would  not  provide  slgnlfl- 
cantly  better  train  service  to  Omaha  owing 
to  the  need  to  provide  connections  at  both 
termini.  The  latest  possible  departure  time 
from  Omaha  would  be  5:00  a.m.  If  connec- 
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tlons  for  such  points  as  New  Tork  and  Detroit 
are  to  be  made.  A  passenger  boarding  at 
Omaha  would  have  to  rise  by  3:30  at  the 
latest  to  catch  the  train.  The  lack  of  a  con- 
venient Chicago-Omaha  service  may  Indicate 
the  need  for  a  daytime  train  on  the  Burl- 
ington Northern  route. 

Passengers  traveling  from  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  City  and  the  Quad-Cities  to  points  west 
of  Omaha  are  currently  able  to  use  Conti- 
nental Trailways  bus  service  to  Burlington  in 
connection  with  Amtrak  Trains  5  &  6.  Conti- 
nental Trailways  Bus  No.  1312  leaves  Cedar 
Rapids  at  3:00  p.m.;  Iowa  City  at  3:45,  ar- 
riving at  the  combined  rail-bus  depot  in  Bur- 
lington at  6:05.  Connecting  with  this  sched- 
ule Is  a  Rock  Island-Muscatine  (Iowa)  bus 
which  leaves  Rock  Island  at  3:30.  Conti- 
nental Trailways  Bus  No.  1306  leaves  Bur- 
lington at  8:05  a.m.,  arriving  at  Iowa  City  at 
10:45  and  at  Cedar  Rapids  at  11:30.  The 
Quad-Cities  connection  arrives  at  Rock  Is- 
land at  10:36.'' 

Limousine  or  minibus  service  between  Des 
Moines  and  Osceola  could  be  established  In 
order  to  provide  western  connections  for 
Des  Moines.  Feeder  bus  or  llmoslne  service 
for  long-distance  passengers,  If  effectively 
promoted,  can  become  a  slgnlflcant  revenue 
source  for  Amtrak.  Amtrak  should  Immedi- 
ately move  to  establish  through  ticketing  ar- 
rangements between  itself  and  Continental 
Trailways. 

Another  significant  problem  associated 
with  an  Omaha  train  is  that  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  situation.  Rock  Island's  trains  often 
took  a  half-hour  to  cover  the  four  miles  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs.  East  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  station  there  are  numerous 
stops  and  clearance  requirements  due  to  the 
numerous  Junctions.  The  bottleneck  of 
Council  Bluffs  is  avoided  by  trains  traveling 
on  the  Burlington  Northern  Route. 

The  daily  operation  of  the  proposed  Chl- 
cago-Des Moines  service  Is  much  more  con- 
venient than  a  trl-weekly  operation.  Tri- 
weekly services  are  hard  to  remember — the 
public  is  accustomed  to  dally  service  on  its 
public  transportation  routes.  A  dally  train 
would  also  allow  one-day  business  travel  be- 
tween Des  Moines  and  the  Quad-Cities. 

CONDITIONS    OF   TRAIN    OPERATION 

The  train  Itself  will  be  operated  as  an 
Amtrak  experimental  service.  .^Untrak  shall 
pay  the  Rock  Island  the  solely  related  cost 
of  operating  the  service  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  based  on  train  revenues.  The  profit 
margin  shall  not  be  tied  to  costs.  Profits  may 
be  cancelled  by  Amtrak  If  It  deems  the  rail- 
road's operation  of  the  service  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. 

(  The  train  crew  shall  consist  of  an  engineer, 
a  conductor  and  a  brakeman,  plus  necessary 
food  service  employees.  As  the  proposed  train 
Is  a  new  service,  no  employee  will  lose  his  Job 
because  oi  the  lack  of  a  fireman.  Engineers 
win  be  changed  at  Rock  Island;  conductors, 
brakemen  and  food  service  employees  will 
not  change.  Precedent  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment Is  set  by  Trains  7  &  10,  on  which  con- 
ductors and  brakemen  worked  from  Rock 
Island  to  Council  Bluffs  while  engineers 
changed  at  Des  Moines.' 

Amtrack  will  designate  the  stops  which 
the  train  Is  to  make.  Municipalities  so  desig- 
nated will  then  be  required  to  pay  the  cost 
of  station  faculties  excluding  agency  serv- 
ice. Cities  which  are  currently  without  rail 
passenger  s-rvlce  In  any  form  wUl  be  required 
to  rent  from  the  railroad  a  suitable  waiting 
room  on  the  condition  that  any  Improve- 
ments made  by  the  city  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  either  Increasing  the  rent  charged 
by  the  raUroad  or  of  Increasing  the  property 
tax  on  the  faculty.  Cities  which  are  served  by 
Rock  Island  passenger  trains  only  wlU  be 
required  to  pay  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
operation  of  ..he  station  by  the  Rock  Island 
excluding  agency  service.  The  same  condi- 
tions regarding  municipal  improvement  of 
faculties  would  apply. 
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Chicago  and  Joliet,  which  are  already  serv- 
iced by  Amtrak,  would  not  be  required  to 
pay  for  station  facilities.  The  train  would 
not  go  Into  operation  until  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
City  and  the  Quad-Cltles  have  arranged  to 
pay  for  station  faculties. 

FAKX8 

Fares  shall  be  established  at  a  rate  no 
higher  than  four  cents  per  passenger-mUe 
for  passengers  over  the  age  of  twelve  and 
two  cents  per  passenger -mile  for  passenger 
of  ages  five  to  eleven.  Passengers  under  five 
traveling  with  parent  or  guardian  shall  travel 
free  of  charge.  Pares  at  rates  higher  than 
these  would  bs  uncompetitive  with  Grey- 
hound bus  fares.  Such  special  fares  which 
applied  to  Trains  7  &  10  shall  also  be  appli- 
cable to  the  experimental  train.  It  is  addi- 
tionally urged  that  a  four-day  return  fare 
with  a  25  percent  discount  be  instituted  to 
encourage  short  trips.  Such  fares  were  Intro- 
duced on  the  Illinois  Central's  IlllnoU  serv- 
ices In  1968.  In  1969  Mr.  H.  P.  Davenport, 
vice  president  for  passenger  services  of  the 
I.e.,  termed  the  fare  program  ■•successful."  • 
There  U  no  reason  why  such  incentive  fares 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  many  of  Amtrak's 
short  and  medium-dUtance  routes. 

PROMOTION 

Amtrak  shall  carry  out  a  reasonable  adver- 
tising program.  It  shall  be  assisted  In  its 
campaign  by  rail  passenger  groups  along  the 
line.  The  first  of  these,  the  Coalition  for  RaU 
Passenger  Service,  Is  already  being  organized 
in  Iowa  City.  The  Coalition  is  a  tentatively 
approved  campus  organization  although  Its 
membership  Is  open  to  anyone. 

If  passenger  train  service  is  restored  to 
Iowa  City,  the  Coalition  wUl  do  its  utmost  to 
promote  it.  It  can  promote  the  train  by 
printing  local  timetables  and  flyers  and  or- 
ganizing group  movements.  It  can  also  pro- 
vide suggestions  for  better  service  and  act 
as  a  watchdog  against  practices  which  In- 
crease operating  costs. 

The  possibUity  of  a  student  travel  agency  Is 
not  remote.  The  University  Travel  Service  al- 
ready arranges  for  charter  flights  to  Europe. 
A  similar  service  could  be  set  up  for  domes- 
tic travel. 

CONCLUSION 

An  experimental  service  similar  to  the  one 
I  have  proposed  would  help  to  flu  a  serious 
transportation  vacuum  which  now  exists  In 
all  but  the  southern  portion  of  Iowa.  Restora- 
tion of  passenger  train  service  to  Des  Moines 
and  Iowa  City  would  be  valuable  to  Amtrak's 
public  relations  in  addition  to  providing  a 
valuable  service. 

The  proposed  train  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  Incur  large  losses  because  of  the 
conditions  of  service.  Stations  would  be 
maintained  by  the  municipalities  they  serve. 
The  diesel  fireman  would  be  removed  and  all 
crew  changes  but  those  of  engineers  would 
be  eliminated.  The  railroad  would  not  be  so 
much  encouraged  to  inflate  costs  to  reap 
higher  profits  but  would  be  encouraged  to 
Increase  revenues. 

Fares  would  be  competitive  vrtth  those  of 
bus  service  and  an  experimental  four-day  re- 
tvu-n  fare  would  be  established. 

Promotion  would  be  carried  out  by  Amtrak 
and  by  local  passenger  groups  of  which  one  Is 
being  organized  in  Iowa  City. 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  Amtrak  to  provide 
a  national  system  of  passenger  service.  If 
that  obligation  Is  to  be  fulfllled  there  must 
be  services  to  all  the  nation's  regions  and 
major  cities.  The  proposed  train  between 
Chicago  and  Des  Moines,  If  put  Into  opera- 
tion, would  bring  Amtrak  one  great  step 
closer  to  providing  a  national  system. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Gerald  D.  Morgan,  letter  to  Stephen  Wyl- 
der. December  10,  1971. 

'  "Experimental  Service,  Who  Deserves  It?" 
Passenger  Train  Journal,  Washington.  Sum- 
mer, 1971,  p.  4. 
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'  I3on  Phillips,  "Tale  of  a  Timetable,"  Trains 
Magazine.  MUwaukee.  January  1972,  p.  16. 

•  "Statement  In  Relation  to  Proposed  Dis- 
continuance of  Train  Service,  Finance  Docket 
26175.  Train  Nxmabers  7  and  10  between  Chi- 
cago, minols  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,"  Chi- 
cago. Rock  Island  and  Pacinc  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  Appendix  K. 

5  Continental  TraUways  Bus  Timetable  No. 
3,  Schedule  8387,  December  15, 1971. 

•  'Statement  .  .  .  ,"  pp.  2-3. 

•  H.  F.  Davenport,  letter  to  Stephen  Wylder, 
October  13, 1969. 

Proposed  Schedttu 

Westbound:  4:00p,  Chicago,  2:00p.  east- 
bound. 

Westbound:  4:50p,  Joliet,  l:01p,  east- 
bound. 

Westbound:  5:35p,  Ottawa,  12:25p.  east- 
bound. 

Westbound:  6:00p,  La  Salle-Peru,  12:00p. 
eastbound. 

Westbound  7:30p.  Quad-Cities  (Rock  Is- 
land) ,  10:30a,  eastbound. 

Westbound:  8:45p,  Iowa  City,  9:15a,  east- 
bound. 

Westbound:  9:55p,  Grinnell,  8:05a,  east- 
bound. 

Westbound:  10:20p,  Newton,  7:40a,  east- 
bound. 

Westbound:  ll:00p,  Des  Moines,  7:00a, 
eastbound. 

Des  Moines-Ames  Bus  Connection  via  Jef- 
ferson Lines.  Leave  Ames  5:15  a.m.,  arrive 
Des  Moines  6:00.  Leave  Des  Moines  11:30 
p.m.,  arrive  Ames  12:20  a.m. 

Cedar  Raplds-Iowa  City  Bus  Connections: 
Via  Missouri  Transit  Lines  leave  Cedar  Rap- 
ids 7:45  a.m.  arrive  Iowa  City  8:30.  Via  Con- 
tinental Trail  ways  leave  Iowa  City  9:00  p.m., 
arive  Cedar  Rapids  9 :  45. 

Resolution  No.  9 — Transportation 
(Report  from  Committee  for  Student  Rights 

and    Freedoms,   Submitted   by   Greg   Her- 

rick) 

Whereas  the  University  of  Iowa  Committee 
for  Student  Rights  and  Freedoms  finds  Inter- 
city public  transportation  to  be  severely 
deficient  in  this  community;  that  in  par- 
ticular, no  railroad  passenger  service  has 
existed  in  Iowa  City  since  May  31,  1970. 

Whereas  the  Committee  for  Student  Rights 
and  Freedoms  notes  that  railroad  passenger 
service  is  a  minimal  contributor  to  air  pol- 
lution, noise  pollution  and  fuel  usurpation; 
that  the  passenger  train  is  statistically  the 
safest  mode  of  intercity  transportation. 

Whereas  this  Committee  feels  that  the 
20.000  students  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
have  a  right  to  access  to  the  cleanest,  safest 
mode  of  intercity  transportation  available. 

Whereas  University  of  Iowa  student  Ste- 
phen Wylder  on  October  31,  proposed  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak)  that  It  operate  on  an  experimental 
basis  a  tri-weekly  passenger  train  between 
Chicago  and  Omaha  via  Iowa  City. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  University 
of  Iowa  Student  Association  Senate  endorse 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  for  Student 
Rights  and  Freedoms  (Rail  Passenger  Service 
Sub-Committee,  Stephen  Wylder,  coordina- 
tor) in  renewing  and  revitalizing  rail  trans- 
portation to  the  University  of  Iowa  and  the 
state  of  Iowa  as  a  whole. 


ANCHORAGE   SCHOOL   NURSE 
SUPPORT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  attention  to  a  serious  problem 
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being  faced  by  the  public  schools  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

While  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  other 
school  systems  have  adequate  programs 
for  school  health  administration,  An- 
chorage does  not.  I  am  submitting  a 
resolution  drafted  by  the  Alaska  Nurses' 
Association,  District  I,  which  expresses 
the  need  for  a  strong  and  adequate 
school  health  program  that  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  qualified  personnel: 
Resolution  Recahding  Anchohage  School 
Nurse  Support 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  school  nurses 
under  proper  ratio  will  provide  excellent  care 
and  health  education  of  the  school  child; 
a  service  which  can  only  be  provided  by  this 
group  due  to  their  education  and  experience, 
and 

Whereas,  school  nursing  is  a  specialty  of 
public  health  and  school  nurses  are  uniquely 
prepared  in  the  areas  of  health  counselling, 
health  education,  and  provision  of  family 
centered  nursing  services  in  the  community, 
and 

Whereas,  screening  and  preventative  health 
measures  carried  out  by  profeslonal  nurses 
in  the  schools  result  in  savings  of  money, 
time,  and  human  potential,  and 

Whereas,  the  school  nurse  must  meet  the 
same  requirements  as  teachers  for  on-gotng 
education  In  order  to  keep  current  with 
changing  needs  In  the  school,  and 

Whereas,  the  increasing  social  and  health 
demands  in  our  society  Indicate  greater  need 
for  qualified  persons  to  help  youth  at  an 
early  age;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Nurses'  As- 
sociation. District  I,  recommend  and  urge 
the  employment  of  certified  school  nurses  In 
the  Anchorage  Borough  School  District  at  the 
professional  level; 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  school  nurses  be 
Instated  to  a  maxlmtim  of  1:1000  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  one  nurse  to  each  sec- 
ondary school,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  any  other  sup- 
portive health  workers  employed  in  the 
school  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
school  nurse;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Congressional 
Delegation;  the  Anchorage  area  State  Legis- 
lators; State  of  Alaska  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation; Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough 
Chairman  and  Assemblymen;  Anchorage  City 
Mayor  and  Councilmen;  Greater  Anchorage 
Area  Borough  School  Administration  and 
each  member  of  the  School  Board;  the  An- 
chorage Borough  School  Education  Associ- 
ation; the  PTA  Council,  each  school  PTA, 
and  local  television  and  radio  stations. 

Approved  unanimously  by  Alaska  Nurses' 
Association,  District  I,  November  18,  1971. 


NEO-STALINISM  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  in  the  West  it  has  been  said  that 
Marshall  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  was  a  "dif- 
ferent kind  of  Communist."  He  had,  we 
were  told,  abandoned  the  ruthlessness 
and  total  rule  so  common  to  Communist 
governments  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  great  deal  of  this  sentiment,  it  now 
appears,  has  been  wishful  thinking.  Re- 
cently, Tito  piu-ged  the  leaders  of  his  own 
part>  in  Croatia,  the  second  largest 
republic  of  the  Yugoslav  federation.  The 
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reason,  as  given  by  the  leader  himself, 
was  that  they  were  guilty  of  "rotten 
liberalism"  and  of  "nationalism."  In 
simpler  terms,  this  means  that  they 
wanted  a  larger  share  in  running  their 
own  government  and  their  own  lives. 
Such  sentiments  are  anathema  to  Com- 
munist regimes  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  were  similarly  anathema  to  the 
regime  in  Belgrade. 

The  fact  is  that  as  Marshall  Tito  is 
reaching  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  he 
does  not  want  to  leave  a  coimtry  which 
will  collapse  at  his  death  or  retirement, 
and  so  he  is  now  carefully  tightening  his 
control  so  as  to  insure  stability  in  the 
future.  It  is  clear  that  a  period  of  resur- 
gent neo-Stalinism  is  in  store  for  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Economist  of  London  points  out 
that- 
Most  of  the  sacked  men  and  women  had 
started  their  party  careers  as  faithful  llne- 
toers,  and  when  President  Tito  started  de- 
centralizing in  the  1950s  and  1960s  their  aim 
was  no  more  than  to  win  back  from  the 
central  bureaucracy  in  Belgrade  more  money 
for  their  originally  prosperous  but  now  in- 
creasingly impoverished  republic. 

But,  as  they  progressed,  the  Croat 
leaders  brought  young  people  and  intel- 
lectuals into  the  party.  They  provided 
additional  freedom,  and  pressured  the 
government  for  economic  changes.  Their 
major  sin,  however,  was  nationalism  and 
their  desire  for  autonomy  within  the 
Yugoslav  federation. 

Commenting  upon  President  Tito's 
actions,  the  Economist  declares  that — 

The  whole  constitutional  framework  Is 
once  again  in  doubt.  It  must  be  feared  that 
President  Tito  has  made  It  more  difficult  for 
the  peoples  of  Jugoslavia,  particularly  the 
Serbs  and  Croats,  to  live  together.  He  has  also 
darkened  the  outlook  for  reform  in  other 
communist  countries. 

The  Economist  expresses  the  view 
that— 

If  relatively  liberal  and  independent  Jugo- 
slavia cannot  shake  off  the  Inborn  Stalinism 
that  all  ruling  communist  parties  seem  so 
prone  to  revert  to  in  times  of  crisis,  why 
should  more  orthodox  regimes  do  any  better. 
These  thoughts  may  depress  western  liberals, 
as  well  as  liberal  Communists.  But  Mr. 
Brezhnev  will  be  a  happier  man. 

Those  in  the  West  who  still  speak  of 
internal  reform  in  Communist  coimtries 
would  do  well  to  consider  carefully  the 
recent  events  in  Yugoslavia.  The  evidence 
seems  to  be  overwhelmingly  against  the 
proposition  that  the  totalitarian  nature 
of  Communism  is  changing  in  any  impor- 
tant respect. 

I  wish  to  share  this  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Economist  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1971.  with  my  colleagues,  and  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
An  Old  Man  in  a  Panic 

The  coup  that  President  Tito  carried  out 
over  the  weekend  in  Croatia,  the  second 
largest  republic  of  the  Jugoslav  federation, 
was  a  pushover.  The  Croat  party  leaders, 
whom  he  had  accused  of  "rotten  liberalism" 
and  "nationalism"  in  a  long  confrontation  In 
his  hunting  lodge  in  northern  Serbia  on  De- 
cember 1st,  resigned  without  any  fuss.  It  did 
not  prove  necessary  even  to  use  the  tanks  and 
troops  that  had  surrounded  Zagreb,  Croatia's 
capital,  to  subdue  the  students  who  on 
Wednesday  were  still  proclaiming  their  sup- 
port for  the  deposed  leaders.  The  police  did 
that  Job,  and  if  a  few  policemen  and  students 
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got  hurt  in  the  process  this  was  partly  be- 
cause the  police  lacked  recent  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  truncheon.  The  arrest  of  intel- 
lectuals and  other  "undesirable  elements" 
identified  with  the  sacked  leaders  went  just 
as  smoothly.  Not  one,  out  of  more  than  a 
hundred,  apparently  slipped  through  the  net. 
It  was,  as  Lloyd  George  once  said  of  another 
country,  a  rape,  but  only  a  little  one;  and 
everything  was  over  before  you  could  say 
"Long  live  the  self-managing,  socialist,  fed- 
erative republic  of  Jugoslavia." 

Tet  last  weekend's  operation  may  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  colossal  blunder  committed 
by  an  ageing  ruler  acting  in  a  panic  on  bad 
advice.  Admittedly,  thousands  of  such  shake- 
ups  have  taken  place  under  communist  re- 
gimes ever  since  Lenin  Invented  democratic 
centralism,  which  means  the  obedient  toeing 
of  the  ruling  group's  line.  But  for  some  years 
now  the  Jugoslav  communists  have  not 
seemed  to  be  that  kind  of  party — not  to  the 
more  enlightened  Croat  leaders  such  as  Mr. 
Mlko  Trlpalo  and  the  others  who  have  now 
been  kicked  out. 

Most  of  the  sacked  men  and  women  bad 
started  their  party  careers  as  faithful  llne- 
toers.  and  when  President  Tito  started  de- 
centralising in  the  1950s  and  1960s  their  aim 
was  no  more  than  to  win  back  from  the  cen- 
tral bureaucracy  in  Belgrade  more  money 
for  their  originally  prosperous  but  now  in- 
creasingly impoverished  republic.  But  as  they 
gained  popularlt;  by  their  spirited  fight  to 
win  a  better  economic  deal  for  Croatia,  they 
felt  flattered  and  encouraged.  They  brought 
Into  the  party  more  intellectuals  and  young 
people.  They  conceded  more  freedom  to  peo- 
ple outside  the  party,  particularly  to  the 
large  number  of  Croats  who  are  still  practis- 
ing Catholics.  Their  insistence  on  changing 
the  country's  inefficient  economic  system 
eventually  led  to  last  summer's  drastic  re- 
organisation of  the  entire  federal  structure. 

they  weren't  trying  to  break  away 
Their  pressure  for  economic  changes  had 
certainly  made  them  unpopular  with  some 
people — in  particular,  with  the  big  banks 
and  trading  corporations  in  Belgrade  which 
had  grown  fat  on  the  old  centralised  system. 
But  this  was  not  the  main  cause  of  the  Croat 
leaders'  downfall.  Nor  was  it  their  alleged 
"nationalism"  and  "separatism";  It  was  only 
autonomy,  not  national  indep>endence,  that 
they  were  after.  An  opinion  poll  published 
in  the  Belgrade  weekly  Nin  on  December  5th 
Indicated  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
Croats  expected  that  the  recent  constitu- 
tional reforms  would  strengthen  Jugoslavia 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  offering  Croatia  itself 
greater  hopes  of  economic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  under  the  now  evicted 
leaders,  hopes  for  full  independence  for 
Croatia  had  waned  rather  than  Increased. 
But  last  weekend's  coup  could  well  lead  to 
increased  agitation  for  going  it  alone.  Of 
course,  the  new  men  who  have  now  been  put 
in  to  rule  Croatia  will  make  themselves  pop- 
ular if  they  succeed  in  winning  better  terms 
from  Belgrade  than  Mr.  Trlpalo  and  his 
colleagues  could.  But  there  is  little  chance 
of  that. 

So  why  did  President  Tito  order  this  purge? 
He  may  have  feared  that  the  forming  of  a 
coalition  of  radical  students  and  disgruntled 
workers,  of  which  there  were  some  signs 
during  the  recent  student  strike  in  Croatia, 
could  set  a  dangerous  precedent  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  of  Jugoslavia  is  experiencing 
a  wave  of  social  discontent.  He  may  have 
been  afraid  of  going  the  way  of  Mr.  Gomulka, 
who  was  brought  down  a  year  ago  by  the 
Polish  workers  even  though  they  did  not  have 
much  support  from  students  or  Intellecturals. 
But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he  decided 
to  ditch  the  Croat  leaders  because  he  feared 
that  Croatia  had  become  too  liberal  and  that 
the  party's  monopoly  of  power  was  In  danger. 
For  months  Influential  party  men  In  Jugo- 
slavia have  been  arguing  that  the  country 
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needs  a  stronger  government.  Some  have 
even  cast  envious  glances  in  the  direction  of 
Greece.  Retired  army  officers,  and  even  serv- 
ing officers,  have  openly  campaigned  for  more 
law  and  order,  whatever  that  may  mean  to 
them.  Until  recently  the  president  had  re- 
sisted these  siren  voices,  arguing  that  the 
country's  unity  could  not  be  preserved  by 
going  back  to  the  discredited  old  centralist 
system.  Now  he  seems  to  have  suddenly 
changed  his  mind.  Did  someone  at  last  con- 
vince him  that  he  risked  losing  his  own  grip 
on  the  country  by  tolerating  all  sorts  of  dan- 
gerous "pro-western"  liberals?  And  that  there 
would  be  no  more  communism  in  Jugoslavia 
after  him?  No  doubt  Mr.  Brezhnev's  was  one 
of  the  foreign  voices  that  bombarded  him 
with  such  thoughts.  President  Ceausescu's 
of  Rumania  may  have  been  another;  he 
talked  to  President  Tito  only  a  few  days 
before  the  fateful  party  meeting  on  Decem- 
t>er  1st  and  2nd  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Croat  leaders.  Attacks  on  non-Croat  leaders 
like  Macedonia's  Mr.  Crvenkovskl,  one  of  the 
architects  of  Jugoslavia's  constitutional  re- 
form this  year,  suggest  that  the  hardliners 
are  working  to  put  Jugoslavia's  clock  back 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

IF  even  TITO  can't  BE  LIBERAL 

The  coup  in  Croatia  does  not  make  Jugo- 
slavia overnight  the  most  illiberal  of  com- 
munist states.  But  the  solution  of  the  multi- 
national federation's  problems  has  not  been 
brought  any  nearer.  The  whole  constitutional 
framework  is  once  again  in  doubt.  It  must  be 
feared  that  President  Tito  has  made  It  more 
difficult  for  the  peoples  of  Jugoslavia,  par- 
ticularly the  Serbs  and  the  Croats,  to  live 
together.  He  has  also  darkened  the  outlook 
for  reform  in  other  communist  countries.  If 
relatively  liberal  and  Independent  Jugoslavia 
cannot  shake  off  the  inborn  Stalinism  Uiat 
all  ruling  communist  parties  seem  so  prone  to 
revert  to  in  times  of  crisis,  why  should  more 
orthodox  communist  regimes  do  any  better? 
These  thoughts  may  depress  western  liberals, 
as  well  as  liberal  communists.  But  Mr. 
Brezhnev  will  be  a  happier  man.  There  is  in 
the  air  a  new  whiff  of  his  1968  doctrine  of 
limited  sovereignty  for  socialist  countries. 
And  for  the  first  time  it  is  not  coming  from 
Mr.  Brezhnev.  It  Is  President  Tito,  of  all 
people,  who  is  applying  it  to  a  part  of  his 
own  country. 


WAR  OR  PEACE:  THE  CHOICE 
REMAINS  HANOI'S 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1972,  devoted  its  lead  editorial  to 
an  extended  examination  of  the  status  of 
the  Vietnam  peace  negotiations  in  the 
wake  of  the  Ppesident's  surprise  dis- 
closures on  January  25.  In  assessing 
where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  fail- 
ure to  achieve  a  reasonable  settlement 
the  Star  concludes: 

The  choice  between  war  and  peace  is 
Hanoi's.  And  as  the  President  has  disclosed, 
this  has  been  the  case  since  last  August.  For 
its  own  reasons  and  at  the  cost  of  much 
suffering  to  all  the  people  of  Indochina,  North 
Vietnam  has  chosen  to  prolong  the  war.  If  it 
continues  to  do  so,  its  leaders  will  bear  a 
heavy  burden  at  the  bar  of  history.  The  door 
remains  c^en;  they  have  only  to  walk 
through. 

I  commend  the  entire  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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War  or  Peace:  The  Choice  Remains  Hanoi's 

President  Nixon's  eight-point  peace  plan, 
disclosed  over  nationwide  television  Tuesday 
evening,  offers  a  reasonable  and  just  frame- 
work within  which  a  Southeast  Asian  settle- 
ment cotUd  be  reached.  While  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  not  yet  flatly  and  finally 
rejected  Mr.  Nixon's  proposals,  there  Is  very 
little  reason  to  believe  that  any  real  progress 
toward  peace  will  t>e  made  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  North  Vietnamese  reluctance  to  end 
the  war  appears  to  be  based  on  a  number 
of  factors.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  not 
been  fighting  for  nearly  30  years  to  achieve 
a  settlement  which  is  reasonable  and  just. 
They  seek  a  setlement  both  unreasonable 
and  unjust:  The  total  capitulation  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  were  the  United  States  to  agree 
to  Hanoi's  terms — the  overthrow  of  the  Thieu 
government,  the  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  all  our  forces  and  equipment  and  an  end 
to  every  form  of  aid  to  Saigon— it  is  clear 
that  they  could  achieve  their  objective.  But 
this  the  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  do. 

That  the  United  States  cannot  and  should 
not  do  this  is  only  partially  related  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Thleu  regime.  To 
agree  to  a  limitation  on  our  sovereignty 
( which  is  what  agreeing  to  end  all  aid  would 
be)  and  to  betray  an  ally  would  demean  this 
country  and  render  its  worldwide  treaty  com- 
mitments worthless.  The  administration  has 
made  this  clear  to  Hanoi  time  and  again. 

The  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  may  be  basing 
their  unrealistic  demands  on  a  false  reading 
of  the  domestic  political  situation  in  this 
country.  It  is  possible  that  they  hope  for 
another  major  drive  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
called  "peace  forces"  here  (In  reality,  those 
who  favor  an  object  surrender  to  the  Com- 
munists) which  would  force  Mr.  Nixon  to 
capitulate.  But  the  air,  most  of  It  hot,  went 
out  of  that  sorry  balloon  with  the  failure  of 
last  year's  Mayday  demonstrations  to  "shut 
down  the  government."  The  campuses  and 
the  streets  have  been  quiet  since  then,  with 
only  the  real  psychotics  and  hard-core  neo- 
Marxlsts  making  that  mind-bending  trip. 

Alternately,  the  men  in  Hanoi  may  be  so 
remote  from  reality  as  to  believe  that  Senator 
George  McGovern  or  some  equally  unlikely 
peace  candidate  may  succeed  in  defeating  Mr. 
Nixon  at  the  polls  In  November,  thus  clearing 
the  way  for  an  unconditional  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  It  could  happen:  but  It's 
about  as  probable  as  snow  in  August. 

If  one  gives  the  North  Vietnamese  credit 
for  greater  political  prescience  than  this — 
and  probably  one  should — it  may  be  that 
they  realize  It  will  be  to  their  advantage  to 
settle  with  Mr.  Nixon  before  rather  than 
after  the  election  but  that  they  wish  to  delay 
that  moment  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope 
of  extracting  better  terms 

Indeed,  It  appears  likely  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  uninterested  In  a  cease-fire 
(one  of  the  elements  of  Mr.  Nixon's  plan)  at 
this  time  precl-sely  because  they  plan  to 
launch  a  major  offensive  to  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  the  lunar  New  Year  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  That  this  will  take  place  about  a 
week  before  the  President's  visit  to  Peking 
Is  no  coincidence. 

The  North  Vietnamese  clearly  fear  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  Peking  summit,  to  be  followed 
by  a  visit  to  Moscow  in  May,  may  result  In  a 
settlement  Imposed  by  the  two  Marxist  super- 
powers, which  provide  Hanoi  with  $1  bUllon 
in  aid  annually.  While  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  continue  to  fight  on  (and  to  hold  our 
prisoners)  without  Russian  and  Chinese  aid, 
they  could  do  so  only  at  such  a  low  level 
that  their  dreams  of  victory  would  evaporate. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  Peking  and 
Moscow  might  prove  amenable  to  a  Southeast 
Asian  settlement  not  too  far  removed  from 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon.  They  have  no 
pressing  desire  to  pull  America's  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  But  In  an  evolving  and  in- 
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creaslngly  complex  world,  each  has  more 
pressing  concerns  than  total  victory  for  the 
successors  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  The  Russians,  for 
Instance,  are  Interested  In  a  European  secu- 
rity conference  which  would  legitimize  their 
World  War  II  conquest*.  The  Chinese,  for 
their  part,  are  worried  about  their  frontiers 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  anxious  to  see  a 
reduction  of  the  American  presence  in  Asia. 
Mr.  Nixon,  by  aU  accounts  a  clever  poker 
player,  will  be  not  without  some  high  cards 
to  play  when  the  hands  are  dealt  In  Peking 
and  Moscow. 

In  recent  months,  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  going  rather  well  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Their 
troops  have  routed  the  Cambodians  north- 
east of  Pnompenh  and  hurled  Laotian  units 
from  the  Plalne  des  Jarres  and  the  Bollvens 
Plateau  overlooking  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 
There  are  heavy  concentrations  of  Commu- 
nist troops  near  the  Intersection  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  Laos,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam, 
while  elements  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
320th  Division  have  been  spotted  skirting  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  which  separates  North 
and  South  Vietnam  and  heading  south.  The 
intention  of  these  units  may  be  to  launch 
a  go-for-broke  "second  Tet"  offensive  in  the 
Central  Highlands  with  its  ultimate  objective 
the  cosistal  plain. 

At  present  there  are  about  145,000  Ameri- 
can troops  left  In  Vietnam,  of  which  only 
the  196th  Infantry  Brigade,  near  Danang, 
and  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  First  Cavalry 
Division  (Airmobile),  north  of  Saigon,  are 
combat  units.  So  the  brunt  of  the  ground 
fighting  will  be  borne  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, with  American  planes  providing  air 
support. 

In  his  speech  Tuesday,  Mr.  Nixon  warned 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  every 
means  at  his  disposal,  if  fighting  continued, 
to  protect  the  American  troops  remaining 
In  Vietnam.  And  at  least  one  of  his  motives 
In  disclosing  the  fruitless  secret  negotiations 
with  Hanoi  was  to  prepare  the  American 
public  for  a  perhaps  unprecedent  n.S.  aerial 
riposte  to  the  auitictpated  North  Vietnamese 
ground  offensive.  In  view  of  the  generous 
nature  of  the  terms  offered  North  Vietnam, 
including  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  in  post- 
war aid,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Nixon  will 
have  the  support  of  the  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  such  an  enterprise,  if  not  that 
of  every  presidential  hopeful. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Nixon  reaches  Moscow, 
there  will  be  fewer  than  69,000  Americans 
left  In  Vietnam,  a  number  which  probably 
will  diminish  to  about  30,000  by  the  time 
voters  go  to  the  polls  here  In  November.  But 
If  the  American  prisoners  held  In  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia  are  not  released, 
this  residual  force  will  remain  and  the  aerial 
war  will  continue.  Hanoi,  which  by  that  time 
may  be  under  heavy  pressure  from  Moscow 
and  Peking  to  do  some  real  negotiating,  may 
then  come  to  realize  that  it  is  in  its  Interest 
to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Basically  what  the  United  States  has  to 
offer  Hanoi  in  exchange  for  the  prisoners  is 
the  withdrawal  of  our  residual  ground  force 
from  South  Vietnam  and  the  end  of  American 
air  attacks  on  North  Vleitnam.  The  agreement 
could  be  as  simple  as  that  or,  alternately.  It 
could  involve  a  complex  Indochlnawide  po- 
litical settlement. 

The  choice  between  war  and  peace  Is 
Hanoi's.  And,  as  the  President  has  disclosed, 
this  hits  been  the  case  since  last  August.  For 
Its  own  reasons  and  at  the  cost  of  much  suf- 
fering to  all  the  people  of  Indochina,  North 
Vietnam  has  chosen  to  prolong  the  war.  If  It 
continues  to  do  so,  its  leaders  will  bear  a 
heavy  burden  at  the  bar  of  history.  The  door 
remains  open;  they  have  only  to  walk 
through. 

But  it  is  essential  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese recognize,  as  the  President  put  it,  "the 
Important  dlfferencse  between  settlement  and 
surrender."  The  American  people  are  eager 
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for  the  former;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  latter. 


February  3,  1972 


NORTH  CENTRAL  POWER  STUDY 
REPORT 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  incisive  comment  of  Don  L. 
Brown,  Montana  State  fish  and  game 
director,  on  the  North  Central  Power 
Study  Report,  which  was  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  power 
supply  entities  in  the  North  Central  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  comment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  op  Montana, 
Department  of  Fish  and  Oame, 
Helena,  Mont.,  January  27, 1972. 
Senator  Lee  Metcau,  . 

U.S.  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalp:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  sending  to  this  office  a  copy 
of  the  North  Central  Power  Study  Report, 
Phase  1,  Volume  1,  dated  October,  1971.  We 
have  reviewed  this  document  with  great  in- 
terest, and,  I  must  admit,  great  concern. 
Since  your  covering  letter  invited  comments, 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  thoughts 
that  occurred  during  our  review  of  this 
report : 

The  report  was  apparently  entirely  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  energy  demands 
of  this  nation  will  continue  to  double  every 
ten  years,  and  this  demand  must  be  met 
without  question.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
there  are  several  things  wrong  with  this 
assumption.  The  first  is  that  the  demand 
projection  has  been  based  upon,  among  other 
things,  population  projection  data  which  re- 
cent history  has  proved  to  be  incorrect.  It 
Is  also  our  feeling  that  eventually  the  policy 
of  meeting  all  electrical  energy  demands,  no 
matter  what  their  purpose,  must  be  revised 
and  some  of  the  frivolous  iises  of  electrical 
energy  curtailed,  simply  due  to  the  environ- 
mental price  the  production  of  electrical 
energy  at  this  time  extracts. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  report  that  Montana 
possess  an  incredibly  wealthy  natural  re- 
source. It  Is  further  obvious  from  the  dia- 
grams on  pages  18  and  21  that  both  the  coal 
and  water  resoxirces  of  eastern  Montana  are 
going  to  be  exploited  to  produce  electrical 
energy  to  be  consumed  in  Mlnnesoita,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  South  Dakorta  and  Nebraska.  It  oan 
be  further  assumed  that  the  capital  to  de- 
velop these  resources,  and  consequently  the 
proa.ts  to  be  gained,  are  going  to  predomi- 
nantly accrue  to  Interest  groups  outside  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  It  would  therefore 
behoove  those  interested  In  Montana's  pros- 
perity to  carefully  scrutinize  the  concept  to 
which  we  are  about  to  commit  our  state. 

From  this  report  as  well  as  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  coal  symposium  held  in 
Billings  m  November  of  1969  which  you  were 
Instrumental  in  establishing,  it  Is  obvious 
that  coal  is  a  valuable  and  very  versatile 
resource.  It  can  make  and  do  an  almost  un- 
limited variety  of  things. 

In  the  perspective  of  100  years,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  most  shortsighted  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  burn  it  In  an  inefficient 
generating  plant  to  be  In  turn  consumed  as 
electricity  in  the  mldwestern  United  States. 
The  inefficiency  of  the  projected  power  plants 
Is  well  docxunented  on  page  23  of  the  Central 


Power  Study  Report,  where  It  Is  stated,  "Fot 
example,  magneto  hydrodynamics  holds  the 
promise  of  converting  coal  and  lignite  to 
electrical  energy  with  efficiencies  approxi- 
mating 60  j>ercent  compared  to  efficiencies  of 
present  technology  of  about  30  to  35  percent." 

At  this  point  it  Is  recalled  on  February  10 
of  1970  you  urged  In  the  Congressional  Record 
that  the  government  Invest  more  in  research 
toward  developing  a  M.  H.  D.  pilot  plant  on 
our  western  coal  fields.  The  wisdom  of  that 
request  is  certainly  substantiated  by  the 
Information  contained  In  the  report  being 
reviewed. 

The  entire  point  of  my  letter  at  this  time 
is  to  urge  that  we  do  not  blindly  commit 
our  valuable  coal  fields  simply  because  there 
appears  to  be  an  immediate  and  present  de- 
mand for  electrical  power,  when  In  the  long 
run,  simply  burning  this  coal  at  a  30  percent 
efficiency  may  be  robbing  future  generations 
of  resource  development  options  not  yet 
dreamed  of.  If  we  adopt  a  cautious  and  go- 
slow  program  in  coal  field  development,  it 
would  also  afford  us  time  to  conduct  ade- 
quate research  into  restoring  the  land  so 
that  It  once  again  produces,  among  other 
things,  the  fantastic  wildlife  crop  this  De- 
partment is  responsible  for  perpetuating. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
some  specific  items  In  the  report  that  cause 
us  some  apprehension. 

On  page  5  imder  Item  14,  environmental 
requirements  are  discussed.  The  report  says, 
"In  special  cases  where  it  Is  believed  an 
existing  local  regulation  was  Impractical,  a 
reasonable  requirement  still  within  the  fed- 
eral law  was  used."  I  believe  in  essence  what 
this  says  Is  that  if  Montana's  pollution  con- 
trol requirements,  such  as  sulphur  dioxide 
emissions,  are  too  strict  to  suit  the  energy 
development  interest,  those  requirements 
were  subjugated  to  the  more  lenient  federal 
requirements. 

On  page  6  under  Item  3,  Environmental 
Impact,  the  entire  paragraph  seems  to  Indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  preference  for  polluting 
a  remote  area,  such  as  eastern  Montana,  so 
that  the  pollution  load  can  be  removed  from 
more  populated  areas  where  the  electricity 
Is  to  be  consumed.  I  do  not  believe  this 
type  of  attitude  is  in  Montana's  best 
Interests. 

On  page  10  where  coal  reserves  are  dis- 
cussed, the  following  sentence  Is  called  to 
your  attention:  "Reserves  at  these  sites  are 
adequate  for  at  least  36  years  of  planned 
operation."  This  seems  to  be  a  rather  short 
time  to  exploit  vast  coal  fields.  I  believe  it 
again  strengthens  the  argument  that  we 
must  look  at  alternative  uses  for  this  re- 
source before  we  commit  It  to  consumption 
In  inefficient  plants  to  Illuminate  areas  far 
removed  from  Montana  at  the  expense  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  nonrenewable  resources. 

On  page  12  the  text  discusses  the  dry-type 
cooling  and  dismisses  it  as  Unpractical  be- 
cause additional  capital  would  be  required 
with  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  electricity 
resulting.  It  appears  from  this  attitude  that 
we  will  not  only  sacrifice  our  coal,  but  also 
our  water,  so  electricity  can  be  consumed 
cheaply  in  areas  far  removed  from  Montana. 
This  discussion  of  the  relative  nxerlts  of 
wet  cooling  versus  dry  cooling  is  also  carried 
on  on  page  16,  and  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Since  the  report  assumes  the  wet- 
type  cooling  technique,  the  diversion  of 
Yellowstone  River  water  out  of  Montana  for 
this  purpose,  probably  In  violation  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  Compact,  Is  outlined  on 
page  18. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  entire  gen- 
eral attitude  toward  Montana's  reaoiirces  is 
being  considered  with  Montana's  best  Inter- 
ests in  mind. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
our  specific  Interest  In  this  report  is  the 
wise  use  of  Montana's  land  and  water  so  they 
both  can  continue  to  produce  the  excellent 
fish  and  wildlife  resource  for  which  this  state 
has  become  famous. 
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We  certainly  thank  you  for  making  this 
information  available  to  us,  and  hope  our 
comments  will  be  of  some  value  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Don  L.  Bbown, 
State  FUh  and  Game  Director. 


CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE  WARNS  OF 
OROWINQ  RUSSIAN  MILITARY 
SUPERIORITY  TO  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrtiary  2,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge 
of  the  1970's,  I  beUeve,  wlU  be  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  rebuild  its  defense  posture,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  secure  the  peace  that  everyone 
seeks. 

Our  very  able  colleague  from  Ohio's 
15th  District.  Chalbcers  P.  Wylie, 
warned  of  the  internal  forces  disman- 
tling the  deterrent  effect  of  our  strategic 
military  capability  when  he  addressed  a 
group  of  AMVETS  at  the  annual  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  memorial  service  last  De- 
cember sponsored  by  the  Linden  AMVET 
Post  89.  In  putting  the  contemporary 
situation  in  its  proper  historical  perspec- 
tive. Congressman  Wylie  observes: 

In  a  short  five  years,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  noblest  experiment — In  government, 
in  economics.  In  social  ethics,  and  the  very 
system  of  living — that  rnflnifin/i  j^g^  ever 
undertaken.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  that  celebration,  I  believe  the  United 
States  mxist  maintain  a  credible  defense 
poUcy. 

I  believe  the  message  is  clear  and  it  is 
certainly  pertinent,  and  I  encourage  you 
to  study  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Wyue's  ad- 
dress which  follows: 

CONGKXSSUAN  CHAI.MEBS  P.  WtLIK  WaSNS  OF 

Gbowino   Russian    Military    Superiority 
to  United  States 

Although  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
December  7,  1941,  the  gaUantry  of  Americans 
at  that  time,  and  In  the  later  struggles  in 
Korea  and  in  Vietnam,  has  made  It  possible 
for  freedom  to  exist  today. 

From  the  time  of  Ite  birth  shortly  after 
World  War  II,  the  AMVETS  organization  has 
expanded  to  a  membership  approaching  250,- 
000  and  has  shown  its  faith  In  freedom.  Its 
belief  In  our  coiuitry.  In  democratic  ideals, 
and  in  constitutional  government.  AMVETS 
Is  made  up  of  patriotic,  humanitarian,  hard 
working  and  good-hearted  Americans  wlio 
have  championed  many  worthy  causes  over 
the  years,  and  have  achieved  much  indeed 
that  deserves  the  deepest  and  most  sincere 
praise  from  their  feUow  Americans. 

Thousands  of  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
Korea  and  Vietnam  have  Joined  AMVETS 
and  contributed  unselfishly  to  Its  growth  and 
its  effectiveness  as  a  force  for  good  In  our 
society  In  the  forefront  of  AM^TTS'  tradi- 
tional activities  is  the  annual  sponsorship  of 
Pearl  Harbor  Day  ceremonies. 

On  December  7,  every  American  reflects  on 
an  event,  one  single  event,  the  memory  of 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  American  his- 
tory is  written.  It  Is  recorded  as  "The  Day  of 
Infamy; "  and  so  It  shall  be  remembered.  For 
on  this  day  30  years  ago,  without  warning  and 
almost  simultaneously,  Japan  attacked  vari- 
ous nJB.  and  British  possessions  In  the 
Pacific.  TTie  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  was  attacked  at 
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Pearl  Harbor:  7:66  Sunday  morning,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  When  the  attack  was  over,  2,403 
Americans  had  lost  their  Uves.  Citizens  of 
every  state  are  listed  on  the  rolls  of  those 
who  were  kUled  that  tragic  Sunday  morning. 

On  this  30th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  each  of  us  must  salute  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  on  that  fateful 
day.  We  should  also  render  our  thanks  to  the 
military  and  civUlan  defenders  of  our  coun- 
try, past  and  present,  who  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  continue  to  live  in  relative 
security.  On  this  day,  too,  each  of  us  must 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  principles  for 
which  this  Nation  stands — to  renewed  devo- 
tion to  our  duty  to  maintain  our  Nation 
strong  and  free — and  to  renewed  efforts  to 
attain  world  peace. 

Pearl  Harbor  provided  a  leeson  that  we 
must  never  forget:  Eternal  vigilance  is  still 
the  price  of  liberty.  Modem  weapons  of  war- 
fare, and  the  swiftness  of  their  delivery,  mean 
that  today  a  devastating  attack  can  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  United  States  within  minutes, 
and  that  no  one — man,  woman,  or  child — ^Is 
safe  from  the  quick  death  of  the  bomb's 
blast  or  the  lingering  death  from  fallout.  In 
the  face  of  this  fact  of  life,  we  cannot  shirk 
our  duty  to  maintain  a  defense  posture 
second  to  none. 

superiority   VAmSHED 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  today  about 
my  concern,  and  what  should  be  the  Im- 
mediate concern  of  all  Americans  for  the 
state  of  this  nation's  defense  posture.  There 
Is  little  doubt  among  military  experts  that 
the  United  States  has  lost  Its  significant  mar- 
gin of  strategic  military  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  last  few  years  and  Is  In 
serious  danger  of  sinking  Into  a  position  of 
Inferiority  by  1975.  This  dramatic  switch  In 
the  global  balance  of  military  power  has  gone 
largely  unnoticed  by  the  American  public. 
But  It  is  a  matter  of  growing  concern  In  the 
governments  of  western  Europe  and  Asia 
whose  security  has  rested  on  unquestioned 
U.S.  superiority  since  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard 
much  discussion  about  reordering  our  pri- 
orities. Admittedly,  there  is  no  Inherent  vir- 
tue in  maintaining  extensive  and  costly  mili- 
tary forces  or  in  developing  Increasingly 
sophisticated  weapons.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  first  priority  of  any  society  is  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  survival.  Following  Vietnam 
the  Nation  must  be  kept  on  the  course  of 
prudent  reductions  in  weapons  expenditures, 
but  a  defense  capability  must  be  maintained 
that  will  protect  the  American  people  against 
the  threat  of  war  and  also  against  nuclear 
blackmail. 

The  fundamental  philosophy  and  strategy 
of  the  United  States  is  to  deter  war  and  pre- 
serve peace.  The  only  way  to  ensure  that 
peace  continues  to  prevail  is  to  make  certain 
that,  if  the  need  arises,  one  is  strong  enough 
to  enforce  it.  When  our  first  President, 
George  Washington,  addressed  the  first  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  January  8,  1790, 
he  declared:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace."  On  September  9,  1971,  President 
Richard  Nixon  bad  this  to  say  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  current  Congress:  "If  we  do  not 
stay  a  great  power,  the  world  will  not  stay 
safe  for  free  men."  Those  who  would  leave 
America  defenseless  before  her  potential 
enemies  are  by  no  means  advancing  the 
cause  of  peace. 

CHANGE    disturbing 

within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
disturbing  change  in  the  strategic  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  if  present  trends  continue,  the 
Soviets  could  achieve  a  preponderance  of 
strategic  power  that  would  leave  our  security 
impaired  by  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  our 
friends  and  allies  exposed  and  vulnerable. 
The  survival  of  democratic  principles  comes 
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into  question  when  we  compare  what  the 
Soviets  have  accomplished  in  enhancing 
their  military  power  during  the  past  decade 
with  what  the  United  Sitates  has  accom- 
plished and  consider  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing  in  the  next  decade  if  they  maintain 
their  present  momentum. 

The  expanding  Soviet  strategic  threat  Is 
refleoted  In  the  rapid  growth  of  their  inter- 
continental baUistic  missile  Inventory.  Since 
initial  deployment  in  the  early  1960'8.  the 
Soviets  have  developed  a  number  of  ICBM 
systems.  Since  1965,  an  accelerated  research, 
development,  testing  production,  and  deploy- 
ment program  has  resulted  In  a  force  today 
approaching  1,600  launchers — considerably 
larger  than  our  own  force  of  1,054  ICBMs 
and  almost  seven  times  larger  than  the 
Soviets'  1965. 

On  the  basis  of  this  level  of  missile  activ- 
ity In  recent  years,  we  must  realize  that  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force  could  exceed  2,000  ICBMs 
by  the  mld-1970's.  The  total  number  of 
ICBMs  Is  signlflcant,  but  even  more  Impor- 
tant are  the  qualitative  Improvements,  total 
payload  capacity,  development  of  multiple 
reentry  vehicles,  and  the  wide  variety  of  op- 
tions thus  provided  by  these  systems.  For 
example,  the  Soviets  have  developed  a  Frac- 
tional Orbiting  Bombardment  System 
(FOBS),  which  follows  a  depressed  trajec- 
tory as  It  circles  the  earth  and  is  therefore 
hidden  from  our  long-range  radar  for  a 
greater  period  of  time.  The  U.S.  has  no  coun- 
terpart. 

Supplementing  the  ICBM  force  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  many  shorter  range, 
medium-  and  intermediate-range  ballistic 
mlssUes.  Although  not  a  direct  threat  to  the 
United  States,  they  do  present  a  threat  to 
our  6versees  forces  and  bases  as  well  as  to 
our  allies. 

SUB    GAP   CLOSES 

The  third  category  of  ballistic  missiles  in- 
volves the  submarine-launched  force.  While 
the  United  States  still  has  a  subetanUal 
quantitative  as  weU  as  qualitative  lead  over 
the  Soviets  In  this  area,  the  gap  continues  to 
close.  Present  production  rates  for  Russian 
nuclear-powered  SLBM  launchers  could 
bring  them  to  equaUty  with  the  United 
States  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  By  the 
inld-1970's,  they  coxild  have  about  fifty  oper- 
ational SLBM  launchers  carrying  800  missiles. 

With  regard  to  our  own  SLBM  force,  the 
Umted  States  plans  to  retain  all  41  Polaris 
submarines  through  mid- 1976  and  convert  31 
of  them  to  the  Poseidon;  which  wUl  carry 
multiple  Independently-targetted  reentry 
vehicles  (MIRVs) .  Thus,  although  the  United 
States  wUI  continue  to  have  a  total  of  666 
operational  SLBMs,  the  total  number  of  war- 
heads will  be  greatly  increased. 

Rounding  out  the  Soviet  offensive  power 
Is  her  bomber  force,  which  has  remained 
relatively  static  at  a  little  over  900  aircraft 
since  1965.  The  United  States  still  has  a  sub- 
stantial lead  over  the  Soviets  in  numbers  of 
intercontinental  bombers.  This  advantage  Is 
exx>ected  to  continue  through  the  mld- 
1970's,  even  If  the  Soviets  decide  to  produce 
and  deploy  their  new  swlng-wlng  bomber  for 
the  Intercontinental  mission. 

There  are  three  general  measures  custom- 
arily used  in  summarizing  the  overall  stra- 
tegic balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  numbers  of  de- 
livery vehicles,  total  megatons,  and  numbers 
of  warheads. 

In  regard  to  the  total  numbers  of  the  VS. 
and  Soviet  Intercontinental  strategic  offen- 
sive delivery  vehicles.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Soviets  could  come  abreast  of  us  in  this 
measure  of  strategic  balance  within  the  next 
year  or  two,  and  will  most  likely  exceed  us 
by  the  mld-1970's. 

The  Soviets  are  already  far  superior  to  us 
In  total  strategic  offensive  megatons,  the  sec- 
ond meastu^  of  the  strategic  balance. 

Only  In  numbers  of  strategic  offensive  war- 
heeds  is  the  United  States  likely  to  maintain 
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its  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
1970'a.  But  even  here,  the  Soviets  have  the 
potential  to  overtake  us  eventually  since 
their  missile  forces  have  considerably  greater 
"throw  weight"  or  payload  capacity  than  our 
missile  iarcea. 

SOVST  OETEMSE  STBONGK8T 

In  order  to  gain  a  full  appreciation  of 
Soviet  strategic  strength,  one  must  look  at 
the  defensive  forces  as  well.  By  almost  any 
yardstick,  overall  Soviet  strategic  defense 
systems  are  the  strongest  In  th«  world.  Al- 
though the  United  States  Is  taking  some 
steps  to  modernize  Its  air  defense  system,  we 
are  of  course  less  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
aircraft  than  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  no 
plans  to  match  them  In  terms  of  numbers. 
While  the  Soviets  are  still  ahead  of  us  In 
ABM  defense,  we  do  expect  to  have  some 
Safeguard  sites  In  operation  by  the  mld- 
1970 -s. 

In  sum,  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
overall  strategic  balance,  during  the  last  five 
of  six  years,  has  been  shifting  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  comfortable  leiul  has  now 
all  but  vanished,  and  within  the  next  Ave  or 
six  years  we  could  actually  find  ourselves  in 
a  pocdtlon  of  overall  strategic  inferiority. 

Soviet  achievement  of  a  clear  cut  strategic 
superiority  must  be  avoided.  Aside  from  the 
military  implications,  such  a  development 
could  also  have  a  very  important  Impact  on 
our  foreign  policy.  It  could  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  de- 
terrent power  of  our  strategic  forces.  We 
could  pay  a  very  high  pricfl  in  the  effective- 
ness of  our  diplomacy  if  the  credibility  of 
our  strategic  deterrent  came  Into  question. 

Although  by  far  the  gravest  military  threat 
to  the  United  States  today  is  posed  by  the 
Soviets'  massive  strategic  power,  one  must 
also  keep  an  eye  on  the  emerging  threat 
from  the  Chinese  Conununlsts.  The  Chinese 
are  apparently  still  refusing  to  participate  In 
any  disarmament  talks.  Presumably  they  feel 
that  the  possession  of  a  strategic  nuclear 
strike  capability  will  greatly  enhance  their 
bargaining  power  throughout  the  world. 

In  a  short  five  years,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  noblest  exi>erlment — In  government, 
in  economics,  hi  social  ethics,  and  the  very 
system  of  living — that  mankind  has  ever 
undertaken.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  that  celebration,  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  maintain  a  credible  defense 
policy. 

Military  preparedness  Is  the  responsibility 
of  aU  Americans.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
conflict;  to  make  resort  to  force  an  unat- 
tractive method  of  solving  International 
problems;  to  provide  the  deterrence  to  war 
and  violence;  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
solution  of  International  problems  by  nego- 
tiation and  non-violent  means. 

The  type  of  strength  that  is  needed  to 
give  enlightened  leadership  to  this  troubled 
world  is  more  than  Just  military  strength. 
Our  national  strength  is  the  summation 
of  the  strength  of  free  individuals  joined  in 
commxinitles  and  states  and  organizations 
such  as  AMVETS.  The  tradition  of  individ- 
ual responsibility,  of  local  and  voluntary 
action,  has  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
the  American  character. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  national  strength 
was  suddenly  called  upon  and  Americans 
responded  courageously.  Although  the  mem- 
ory of  man  Is  sometimes  short,  we  must  never 
forget  the  tragedy  that  awakened  this  Nation 
to  the  reality  of  a  world  In  which  peace  and 
freedom  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Pro- 
found changes  have  occurred  throughout  the 
world  in  the  intervening  thirty  years,  but  the 
lesson  learned  at  Pearl  Harbor  is  more  Im- 
portant today  than  ever  before. 

Let  us  remember  with  reverence  those 
who  gave  their  lives  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  with 
respect  those  who  fought  through  the  har- 
rowing years  of  war  that  followed.  On  this, 
the  30th   anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor,  let 
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us  pay  our  respects  to  all  those  gallant  Amer- 
icans whose  heroic  contributions  In  World 
War  n,  in  Korea  and  In  Vietnam  have  served 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

It  is  only  by  remembering  and  acting  on 
the  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  that  we  can  hope 
for  peace  and  secvirity  for  our  families  and 
our  friends,  today  and  for  the  future. 


PHIL  DONAHUE  BRINGS  A  NEW 
PERSPECTIVE  TO  PRISON  RE- 
FORM I 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  long  overdue  tribute  to  a  most 
relevant  piece  of  broadcasting,  the 
unique,  live  programing  of  the  Phil 
Donahue  Show  from  inside  the  Ohio 
State  Penitentiary  In  Columbus,  last  No- 
vember, and  to  call  attention  to  a  similar 
series  that  will  be  done  by  Mr.  Donahue 
from  the  Women's  Prison  at  Marysville, 
Ohio,  the  week  of  February  7. 

During  the  week  of  November  8-12, 
1971,  I  was  privileged  to  be  pent  of  that 
series  of  telecasts  of  the  Phil  Donahue 
Show  originating  from  the  Ohio  State 
Penitentiary,  with  inmates  as  the  "stu- 
dio audience,"  free  to  participate  with 
questions  and  answers,  and  special  phone 
lines  allowing  television  viewers  to  con- 
tribute as  well.  It  was  a  thought-provok- 
ing experience. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Donahue  as  a  person  who,  at  a  time  when 
many  speak  of  the  need  for  understand- 
ing between  all  men,  is  really  willing  to 
put  forth  the  efifort  that  understanding 
others  demands.  Phil  Donahue  and  Avco 
Broadcasting  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
taking  their  pubhc  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate and  inform,  not  simply  entertain, 
seriously.  In  attempting  to  bring  about 
some  broad  public  imderstandlng  of  one 
of  the  most  serious  abeiTations  of  our 
troubled  society — the  horror  that  is  the 
American  system  of  nonrehabilitative 
penal  confinement,  and  the  staggering 
rate  of  recidivism  produced  by  that  sys- 
tem, a  monument  to  total  failure. 

The  Phil  Donahue  Show  confronted  a 
vast  television  audience  with  realities 
that  are  distasteful,  but  must  nonethe- 
less be  faced  if  the  Nation  is  to  deal  seri- 
ously and  In  any  meaningful  way  with 
the  problems  of  our  correctional  Insti- 
tutions. 

Ranging  from  a  first-hand  account  of 
the  most  famous  prizefight  of  the  last 
decade,  to  a  grizzly  focus  on  the  stone 
age  institution  that  is  death  row,  the 
week's  programing  ran  the  gamut  from 
top  drawer  entertainment  to  serious  and 
Informed  discussions  of  the  thorny  ele- 
ments of  the  problem,  elements  includ- 
ing penal  reform;  the  question  of  capital 
punishment;  prisoner  rehabilitation; 
conjugal  visits;  the  Attica  tragedy  and 
the  racial  imbalance  between  inmates 
and  guards. 

Many,  many  people  contributed,  in- 
cluding World  Heavyweight  Champion 
Joe  Frazier,  beginning  the  week  with  a 
discussion  of  his  fsunous  bout  with  Mu- 
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hammed  All,  his  singing  career  and  his 
devout  churchgoing ;  composer/singer 
John  "GenUe  On  My  Mind"  Hartford, 
with  his  deep  imderstandlng  of  the  sen- 
sitivities of  the  young  who  see  so  much 
that  Is  wrong  and  so  few  trying  to  cor- 
rect it. 

There  was  Mr.  Blues  himself,  B.  B. 
"The  Thrill  Is  Gone"  King,  a  man  who 
has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  bring  some 
joy  into  the  lives  of  the  despairing,  ap- 
pearing at  prisons  around  the  coimtry 
for  concerts,  just  to  let  Inmates  know 
that  someone  on  the  "outside"  really  does 
care. 

There  was  special  guest,  famed  trial 
lawyer  F.  Lee  Bailey,  outspoken  critic 
of  the  system  and  leader  of  prison  reform 
advoc8M:y  for  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association;  millionaire  Louis  Wolfson, 
himself  imprisoned  for  some  months,  and 
one  who  has  many  insights  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem;  Beimett  Cooper, 
Commissioner,  Division  of  Correction  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  whom  the  realities 
of  the  situation  are  a  real  part  of  life 
each  day,  and  Warden  Harold  J.  Card- 
well,  whose  complete  Interest  and  co- 
operation made  the  series  possible. 

But  making  it  all  work  was  Phil  Dona- 
hue, a  former  newsman  who  believed  that 
the  foimdation  for  the  penitentiary  tele- 
casts should  be  a  real  idea  exchange. 
"Most  people  agree,"  he  said: 

That  our  system  of  penology  is  in  many 
ways  medieval.  But  change  comes  slowly  and 
we  breed  recidivism  rather  than  rehabilita- 
tion. One  reason  that  prisons  have  become  so 
brutal  is  their  isolation  from  society's  view. 

Phil  Donahue  is  attempting  to  Insure 
that  "isolation  from  view"  does  not  be- 
come the  broad  defense  for  Inaction. 
With  the  Reverend  Billy  Graham  and 
B.  B.  King  already  set  as  guests,  the 
Marysville  telecasts  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  like  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary 
series,  are  sure  to  be  eye  openers. 

Phil  Donahue  sees  the  prison  telecasts 
as  a  beginning,  after  a  century  of  con- 
sidering the  prison  the  vacuum  of  so- 
ciety, devoid  of  checks  and  balances 
necessary  for  order.  The  result  has  been  a 
brutal  system  about  which  no  one  cared. 
From  the  Phil  Donahue  Show  should 
come  an  awareness — an  understanding 
of  the  problems  confronting  those  In- 
volved with  our  penal  institutions — from 
the  hopeless  feelings  of  the  inmates,  to 
the  equally  deep-seated  frustrations  of 
prison  ofiBcials  and  staffs. 


PROPOSED  25-PERCENT  INCREASE 
IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  WOULD  MAKE 
A  MOCKERY  OF  PHASE  H  LIMITA- 
TION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  In- 
credible that  the  Congress  would  se- 
riously consider  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2  per  hour,  or  to  $2.25  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate.  This  proposed  25- 
percent  increase  would  make  a  mockery 
of  the  Pay  Board's  guideline  which  seeks 
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to  limit  wage  increases  to  a  5.5-percent 
level. 

Moreover,  at  a  time  of  relatively  high 
unemployment  such  a  move  would,  of 
course,  aggravate  the  problem  and  pour 
more  fuel  on  Inflationary  fires. 

I  will  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  on  this  subject  prepared  by 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  It  contains  documented  evidence 
of  how  such  legislation  would  add  to  un- 
employment roUs,  Including  nonwhite 
teenagers.  The  article  contains  this 
significant  statement: 

The  net  effect  of  previous  minimum-wage 
legislation  has  been  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment among  unskilled  workers,  especially 
nonwhite  teenagers  where  the  rate  has  risen 
to  more  than  30  percent. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  read 
this  highly  revealing  and  convincing  dis- 
cussion, it  follows: 

The  Minimum  Wage,  ob  How  Not 
To  Help  the  Poor 

(The  net  effect  of  prevlovis  minimum- wage 
legislation  has  been  to  Increase  unemploy- 
ment among  unskilled  workers,  especially 
nonwhite  teenagers  where  the  rate  has  risen 
to  more  than  30%.) 

The  impact  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  proving  that 
the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions. No  matter  how  weU-meaning  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  supported  previous 
Increases  in  the  minimum  wage,  the  result 
has  been  monotonously  consistent — the  low- 
paid  and  unskilled  have  been  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Despite  a  plethora  of  statistics  supporting 
this  perverse  result,  Congress  apparently  has 
not  got  the  message.  Another  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  has  quietly  moved  through 
the  appropriate  Congressional  committees. 
And  once  again,  its  proponents  appear  to  be 
looking  only  at  one  side  of  the  labor  balance 
sheet — the  income  side — and  ignoring  the 
other  side:  employment. 

While  it  Is  true  that  those  who  remain 
employed  receive  higher  wages,  fewer  are  in 
fact  employed.  The  higher  minimum  leads 
employers  to  replace  unskilled  labor  with 
machines  and  skilled  workers,  thus  Increas- 
ing the  unemployment  of  the  most  disad- 
vantaged portion  of  the  labor  force  and 
increasing  employment  opportunities  for  the 
more  mobile,  skill  sector.  For  example,  if 
widget  makers  are  faced  with  a  25%  increase 
In  wages  because  of  a  rise  In  the  minimum 
wage,  they  may  very  well  invest  in  automatic 
widget  machines  and  lay  off  part  of  their 
work  force.  This  will  Increase  the  demand  for 
skilled  workers  to  run  the  widget-making 
machines  and  Increase  the  demand  for  work- 
ers to  produce  them.  But  most  likely  the  In- 
crease in  employment  of  skilled  workers  will 
be  smaller  than  the  decline  in  employment 
of  the  unskilled.  Furthermore,  by  decreasing 
employment  possibilities,  the  higher  mini- 
mum narrows  the  opportunity  for  on-the-job 
training — a  route  whereby  the  unskilled  can 
become  skilled. 

Women,  teenagers,  nonwhltee  and  par- 
ticularly nonwhite  teenagers  are  especially 
hard  hit.  Before  1966,  when  the  minimum 
wage  was  Ibt,  the  quarterly  unemployment 
rate  among  nonwhite  teenagers  ranged  be- 
tween 13%  and  18%,  several  percentage 
points  above  the  rate  for  whites.  However, 
within  two  years  after  the  minimum  wage 
went  up  33%,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
white  teens  rose  to  14%  while  the  rate  for 
nonwhite  teens  jumped  to  27%.  Since  then, 
three  more  increases  in  the  minimum  have 
been  introduced.  And  the  nonwhite  teenage 
unemployment  rate  has  risen  to  over  30%, 
more  than  twice  that  for  whites. 

Part  of  the  rise  in  the  teenage  iinemploy- 
ment  rate  since  the  middle  and  late  1960b  Is 
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attributable  to  the  accelerated  growth  of 
the  teenage  labor  force,  as  the  jKistwar  baby 
crop  reached  working  age.  Rigidities  and  fric- 
tions In  labor  markets  have  limited  the  abil- 
ity of  the  economy  to  Immediately  absorb 
this  flood  of  young  workers. 

The  relatively  high  teenage  unemployment 
rates  today  are  partly  due  to  the  consider- 
able slack  in  the  economy.  Some  of  the  In- 
creased unemployment  can  be  attributed  to 
changing  cultural  values — new  attitudes  to- 
ward work  and  leisiire — among  teenagers. 
But  it  Is  difficult  to  ascribe  all  of  the  rise  in 
teenage  unemplojnnent  in  the  past  16  years 
to  these  demographic,  cyclical  and  cultural 
forces.  The  widening  unemployment  differen- 
tial between  white  and  black  teenagers  can- 
not be  ascribed  simply  to  "structural" 
changes  In  the  labor  force.  Econometric  re- 
search on  the  Impact  of  mininrmm  wages  is 
quite  consistent  in  its  findings — the  impact 
on  nonwhite  teenagers  is  both  large  and 
negative. 

In  spite  of  this  large  and  growing  body  of 
evidence,  Congress  Is  considering  two  bills, 
both  of  which  would  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  over  the  next  two  years.  The  Williams 
bill  would  Increase  the  minimum  from  the 
present  $1.60  per  hour  to  $2.00  the  flrst  year 
and  to  $2.25  thereafter.  whUe  the  Dent  bill 
would  Increase  it  to  $1.80  and  then  to  $2.00. 
More  importantly,  both  bills  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  nvimber  of  workers  to  be  cov- 
ered by  minimum-wage  legislation.  The 
combined  Impact  could  add  several  more  per- 
centage points  to  the  teenage  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

DOTTBLE  STANDABD— OR  NONX? 

Congress  probably  will  pass  one  of  these 
bills,  though  the  Nixon  Administration 
seems  to  have  some  trepidation  about  the 
effect.  Apparently  officials  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  shockingly  high  imemploy- 
ment  rate  of  nonwhite  teens  and  with  the 
effects  of  past  changes  in  the  minimum  on 
this  group  that  they  have  made  it  clear  that 
while  they  favor  the  Increases  Included  in 
the  Dent  bill,  they  would  like  to  see  the  rate 
for  workers  18  and  imder  remain  at  $1.60. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  such  a  differ- 
ential. In  this  case  20%  after  one  year,  would 
have  a  significant  effect  in  fostering  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  teenagers.  A  1970 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found 
that  the  evidence  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  experience  in  foreign  countries, 
suggests  that  "a  substantial  differential  be- 
tween youth  and  adult  rates  would  increase 
Job  opportunities  for  teenagers."  The  study 
went  on  to  say  that  20%  was  a  substantial 
differential. 

But  if  one  accepts  the  logic  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  makes  the  unemployment  rate 
higher  for  some  groups  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  and  the  evidence  for  this  appears  to 
be  overwhelming,  then  why  not  go  all  the  way 
and  eliminate  the  legal  minimum  entirely. 
Clearly  this  alternative  would  run  contrary 
to  a  strongly  held  article  of  poUtlcal  faith. 
The  minimum  wage  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  conventional  wisdom  In  the  fight 
against  poverty  and  an  extensive  reeducation 
program  would  be  required  to  remove  it. 
Nevertheless,  elimination  of  this  legal  floor 
under  wages  would  ease  the  transition  from 
school  to  employment  and  preserve  Job  op- 
portunities that  would  otherwise  dlsappeto'. 
However,  abolishing  the  legal  minimum 
would  in  no  way  mean  abandoning  the  fight 
against  poverty.  There  are  more  direct  means 
of  providing  a  sufficient  income  level  for  all 
families— if  that  is  what  Congress  is  trvUy 
interested  In  doing. 

If  that  Is  the  case.  Congress  should  seri- 
ously consider  the  advice  of  Professor  James 
Tobln,  a  former  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ek^nomic  Advisers  under  President  Kennedy, 
who  wrote:  "People  who  lack  the  capacity  to 
earn  a  decent  Uving  should  be  helped,  but 
they  will  not  be  helped  by  minimum-wage 
laws,  trade-union  pressures  or  other  devices 
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which  seeks  to  compel  employers  to  pay  more 
than  their  work  is  worth.  The  likely  outcome 
of  such  regiilations  Is  that  the  Intended 
beneficiaries  are  not  employed  at  all." 

Legal  minimum  wages.  In  other  words,  only 
complicate  the  already  difficult  task  of  elim- 
inating poverty. 


TEXAS  REFINING  CORPORATION 
OFFERS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OLDER 
CITIZENS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
our  Nation  there  are  more  than  20  mil- 
lion Americans  age  65  and  over.  Ttiis  is  a 
relatively  new  phenomenon  In  our  so- 
ciety, and  new  programs,  both  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  will  be  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
older  citizens. 

As  the  White  House  Conference  c«i 
Aging  recentiy  pointed  out,  the  most 
common  problem  these  20  million  Ameri- 
cans face  is  Inadequate  income. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  employmoit 
in  this  Nation  reached  record  rates  in  the 
newer  and  growing  industries.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  new  industries  tended  to 
hire  younger  workers,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  em- 
ployment in  those  fields  where  large 
numbers  of  older  workers  held  jobs. 

The  extreme  difiQculty  the  displaced, 
older  workers  experienced  in  obtaining 
jobs  in  the  newer  industries  led  many 
to  seek  early  retirement.  And  at  the  same 
time  many  of  the  Nation's  larger  indus- 
tries adopted  mandatory  age  retirement 
programs. 

According  to  many  of  our  leading  psy- 
chiatrists, forced  retirement  has  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  many  older  citizens. 
Not  only  does  this  practice  contribute  to 
poverty  among  the  elderly,  but  it  also  has 
profound  psychological  consequences. 

Certainly  we  must  never  forget  that 
among  the  20  million  older  Americans 
there  are  many  who  have  the  compe- 
tence, the  physical  capacity,  and  the  de- 
sire to  work. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  the 
companies  to  have  the  foresight  to  see 
the  great  contribution  these  older  citi- 
zens can  continue  to  make  Is  the  Texsus 
Refinery  Corp.  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Texas  Refinery  Corp-  is  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  A.  M.  "Aggie"  Pate,  Jr.,  who 
has  established  an  unusual  i}ersonnel 
program  that  has  helped  solve  the  in- 
adequate income  problem  for  a  good 
number  of  our  older  citizens. 

The  Texas  Refinery  Corp.  is  a  imique 
Fort  Worth  manufacturing  firm  which 
markets  its  own  products — specialized 
lubricants,  protective  coatings,  and 
chemical  cleaners — in  all  50  States  and 
100  foreign  countries.  The  Texas  Refinery 
Corp.  actively  solicits,  hires,  and  trains 
men  and  women  often  considered  under- 
productive  by  other  industries.  As  Mr. 
Pate  has  said : 

Many  firms  spend  a  small  fortune  educat- 
ing and  training  key  Individuals,  only  to  turn 
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th«m  out  to  pasture  at  aga  86  .  .  .  wban  they 
aie  most  valuable  In  tenxu  at  knowledge, 
skill,  and  experlenoe.  Every  time  suoh  com- 
panies retire  one  of  these  men  or  woman, 
they  are  helping  the  Texas  Refinery  Ootpoca- 
tlon  to  accelerate  the  spectacular  growth  we 
are  enjoying. 

Mr.  Pate  has  remarked: 

Age  and  education  are  not  factors  which 
determine  the  degree  of  suoceas  which 
may  be  achieved  through  desire  and 
deteroolnatlon. 

The  Texas  Refinery  Corp.  successfully 
employs  men  and  wcnnen  of  all  ages, 
skills,  and  education,  and  together  both 
they  and  the  company  have  prospered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  two  stories  that  appeared  in 
the  Port  Worth  newspapers  last  m«ith 
concerning  a  gathering  of  the  Texas  Re- 
finery Corp.  employ«fi6  on  the  occasion 
of  the  company's  gold«i  anniversary 
celebration. 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram] 

Skcons   CAazBx    Baoros   Honor 

(By  Martha  Hand) 

K.  O.  "KeUy"  WUllamson  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  at  73,  well  Into  the  autumn  of  his 
life,  could  have  chosen  a  rocking  chair. 

Instead,  he  was  honored  In  Fort  Worth 
Wednesday  night  tor  achieving  success  In  a 
second  career. 

Williamson  Is  one  of  some  80  men  over  86, 
who  with  their  wives,  are  here  to  help  A.  M. 
"Aggie"  Pate  Jr.,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Texas  Refinery  Corp.  celebrate 
the  firm's  golden  anniversary. 

For  most  of  hla  life,  Williamson  worked 
for  a  modest  salary. 

Bom  In  Aspen,  Colo.,  he  worked  for  a  time 
In  HawaU  and  then  32  years  ago  moved  to 


When  he  reached  retirement  age,  be  was 
earning  less  than  99,000  annually  from  the 
federal  government  as  a  Corps  of  Snglneers 
employee  In  Alaska. 

He  and  his  wife.  Mary,  had  raised  their 
four  children  and  It  seemed  llkaly  he  would 
settle  down. 

But  TRC,  a  unique  manufacturer  of  q>e- 
clallzed  lubricants  and  chemical  cleaners, 
changed  aU  that. 

And  KeUy  WUllamson  was  destined  to  help 
prove  Aggie  Pate's  stubborn  theory  that 
mandatory  retirement  policies  of  many 
American  Industries  are,  In  many  oases,  a 
waste. 

This  year  WUllamson  earned  •16.000. 

"And  you  must  remember  that  in  Alaska 
our  sales  time  Is  cut  to  half  that  of  the 
lower  49  states  because  our  weather  shuts 
down  activity  half  the  year,"  Williamson 
said  in  an  Interview  at  Qreen  Oaks  Inn. 

Mary  WUllamson,  seated  beside  him,  said 
she  really  wouldn't  mind  having  him 
around  the  house  all  the  time,  retired,  except 
for  her  own  conviction  that  It  would  be  fatal 
for  him. 

"TTiey'd  be  shoveling  dirt  on  him  two  days 
later,"  interrupted  his  longtime  friend  Don 
Dlppert  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dlppert  had  no  idea  that  the  "best  was  yet 
to  be"  when  be  retired  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain In  the  U.S.  Army. 

His  wife  Is  a  Brownwood  native  and  he 
Just  happened  to  read  an  ad  of  TRC's  In  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  as  he  vras  en  route 
to  take  a  Job  with  an  oil  company  In 
Oklahoma. 

"Changed  my  life,"  said  Dlppert. 

During  1971,  Dlppert,  who  is  69,  earned 
weU  over  940,000  with  TRC. 

Roy  Parker,  70,  who  says  he  never  man- 
aged to  make  $3,000  a  year  on  his  own  farm 
up  in  Bast  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  is  another 
TBC  "Ooldan  Tears"  success  story. 
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So  is  Bmest  Burdlne,  87.  of  KtelbyvUle, 
Tenn.  and  John  Nleholaon,  87.  of  Bakwa- 
fleld.  Calif. 

Along  with  some  80  other  men  and  their 
wives,  they  were  honored  at  an  awards  ban- 
quet at  Oreen  Oaks  Inn  Wednesday  night. 
The  convention  wlU  continue  through  Jan. 
2  and  the  successful  commission  salesmen 
will  be  ^Mclal  guests  at  the  Cotton  Bowl 
game  Saturday. 

Pate  says  he  likes  to  hire  men  and  women 
"at  the  croearoads  of  their  careers, "  no  mat- 
ter what  their  age  or  education,  "provided 
they  have  the  deeire  and  strength  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps." 

Not  all  of  the  success  stories  of  Pate's 
TRC  are  from  the  "Medicare  Set."  One  of 
those  honored  Wednesday  was  rookie  of  the 
year,  Ed  "Butch"  Cook  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
38. 

But  Pate  feels  that  many  men  turned  out 
to  pastiire  at  age  66  are  "most  valuable  In 
terms  of  knowledge,  skill  and  experience." 

He  insists  desire  and  determination  to 
make  money  are  traits  he  looks  for,  not  age 
or  education. 

"Every  time  companies  (with  mandatory 
retirement  pedicles)  retire  one  of  these  men, 
they  are  helping  to  accelerate  TRO's  spec- 
tacular growth.  We  want  men  of  all  ages, 
education  levels  and  together  ...  we  will 
climb  new  prosperity  plateaus,"  Pate  ex- 
plained Wednesday. 

The  apparent  success  of  Pate's  plan  may 
well  start  a  new  trend  in  American  Industry, 
KeUy  WUllamson  believes. 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  Press) 

WiVKS  Like  "Autttick  Tsaa"  Jobs 

(By  Drenda  WUllams) 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Lee  is  spending  New  Year's 
Eve  In  Fort  Worth. 

And  although  her  husband  Isnt  the  famous 
general  who  gained  fame  during  the  ClvU 
War,  he  is  one  of  a  group  of  men  who  has 
received   world-wide  recognition. 

Lee  Is  a  salesman  for  Texas  Refinery 
Corp. — one  of  several  salesmen  for  the  com- 
pany who  is  in  the  "autimui  of  his  years." 

And  the  salesman  of  all  ages  are  in  town 
this  weekend  for  the  company's  golden  an- 
niversary celebration  at  Oreen  Oaks  Inn. 

Lee,  at  66,  reaUy  doesn't  qualify  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company's  "medicare  group  of 
salesmen"  except  that  be  has  been  with  the 
company  oiUy  eight  years. 

As  his  wife  explains,  "It  is  a  little  unusual 
for  a  48-year-old  man  to  be  switching  jobs, 
and  It  is  equaUy  unusual  for  a  company  to 
hire  a  man  that  age." 

The  slim  southern  beUe  also  says  that  the 
Job  change  has  been  quite  an  experience 
for  the  famUy  that  now  lives  In  Atlanta,  Oa. 

"I've  never  seen  such  an  exciting  organi- 
zation— my  husband  Just  loves  It — and  every- 
one is  so  happy  doing  what  they're  doing." 

Mrs.  Lee  explains  that  although  her  hus- 
band had  been  in  sales  for  many  years,  his 
business  never  Involved  traveling. 

'We  get  to  travel  a  lot  now.  It  Is  an  en- 
tirely new  life,  one  many  men  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  accept  In  the  middle 
years  of  life." 

Another  wife  whose  husband  began  a  sales 
career  even  later  m  life  than  Lee  is  Mrs. 
Roy  Parker,  of  E.  Brookfleld,  Mass. 

"My  husband  was  64  when  he  sold  the  farm 
he  had  run  with  bis  father,"  recalls  Mrs. 
Parker. 

"I  didn't  think  there  was  any  company 
that  would  hire  a  man  bis  age.  especially  in 
a  field  where  he  had  no  experience." 

That  was  16  years  ago,  and  now  Parker, 
at  age  70,  Is  one  of  TRC's  top  salesmen. 

During  those  16  years,  Mrs.  Parker  has 
accompanied  her  husband  on  many  of  his 
calls,  an  experience  that  came  In  handy  when 
Parker  was  in  the  hospital  recently. 
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"I'm  not  much  of  a  salesman,"  laughs  Mrs. 
Parker,  "but  I  had  ridden  along  with  Roy 
enough  that  his  customers  knew  me.  When 
1  told  them  Roy  was  in  the  hospital,  they 
gave  me  orders." 

Very  proud  of  her  husband's  success,  Mrs. 
Parker  says  she  really  gets  exlcted  when 
younger  salesmen  for  the  company  remark, 
"We  may  never  be  able  to  keep  up  with  Roy." 

Not  all  wives  attending  the  anniversary 
meeting,  which  closes  Sunday,  have  hus- 
bands who  joined  the  company  late  In  life. 

Dot  Cook  looks  more  like  somebody's 
daughter  than  a  wife  of  a  salesman,  but  she's 
here  to  watch  her  27-year-oId  husband  Ed 
receive  TRC  "Rookie  of  the  Year"  honors. 

Asked  if  she  feels  awkward  since  many 
of  the  salesmen  and  their  famUies  are  older, 
the  mother  of  three  explains,  "it's  just  like 
a  big  happy  famUy." 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    HXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing international  competition  for  eco- 
nomic supremacy  in  the  world  will  be 
based  in  the  next  decade  on  the  extent 
of  a  country's  technological  advancement 
and  leadership. 

If  OUT  nation  is  to  remain  sti'ong  eco- 
nomically and  be  able  to  improve  social 
conditions  as  a  result,  we  must  main- 
tain and  advance  our  technological 
advantage. 

The  space  shuttle  program  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  technological  progress  In 
the  next  decade.  I  support  it  fully  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

A  recent  editorial  of  WCBS  News  Radio 
strongly  backs  the  space  shuttle,  for  goo(J 
and  strong  reasons.  I  am  setting  it  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  In 
Congress: 

Spacx  Shuitij 

The  Space  Shuttle  program  wlU  come  un- 
der heavy  fire  when  it  Is  debated  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  already  being  criticized  by 
many  people. 

The  criticism  heard  most  often  is  that  the 
money  should  not  be  spent  on  space  whUe 
there  are  so  many  pressing  problems  on  earth. 

WCBS  disagrees  with  this  reasoning.  Vast 
amounts  of  money  are  being  poured  into  the 
social  problems  of  America.  Judging  from  the 
results,  money  alone  is  not  an  answer. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  a  fiscal  1972  operating  budget 
of  some  26  billion  dollars.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  a 
budget  of  nearly  four  blUlon. 

Even  with  these  amounts,  we  are  still  not 
close  to  solving  the  problems  of  our  cities,  of 
education,  of  health  care  and  of  pollution. 

Tht  six-year  request  for  the  Shuttle  is 
five-and-a-half  billion  doUars.  This  money 
could  be  spread  over  several  other  agencies. 
But  the  Impact  on  their  total  budgets  would 
be  relatively  small. 

Our  social  problems  are  not  being  solved 
with  the  massive  amounts  of  money  already 
being  devoted  to  them.  The  little  extra  avail- 
able if  the  Shuttle  were  abandoned  would 
make  little  difference. 

But  scrapping  the  ShutUe  would  eliminate 
the  long-range  benefits  we  expect  to  come 
from  the  manned  space  flight  program.  This 
Is  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  what  little  we 
would  get  If  the  money  were  dispersed. 
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NIXON  CLEARS  THE  DECKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TXNNXsaxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
were  encouraged  with  President  Nixon's 
speech  to  the  Nation  about  our  peace  ef- 
forts in  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  read 
several  editorials  in  newspapers  that  ex- 
press confidence  in  his  work  and  hope  in 
his  proposals.  One  of  the  best  was  "Nixon 
Clears  the  Decks"  which  appeared  In  the 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  on 
January  26.  It  follows: 

Nixon  Clxabs  trx  Dbcks 
President  Nixon's  Vietnam  speech  Tues- 
day night  ought  to  change  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  that  fnistratlng.  Infernal  war  and  thf 
extraordinary  efforts  to  end  it. 

The  settlement  plan  he  said  had  been  pri- 
vately offered  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists and  rejected  Is  eminently  fair,  even 
generous. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  half  as  inter- 
ested In  ending  the  war  as  they  have  been 
claiming,  Nixon  gave  them  the  opportunity 
plus. 

If  they  believe  what  they  have  been  saying, 
that  they  want  "self-determination"  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  Nixon  gave  them 
the  chance  to  get  It. 

The  offer  of  South  Vietnam's  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  his  vice  president  to 
resign  a  month  before  new  elections  is  more 
than  the  Coiomunlsts  of  the  North  had  any 
right  to  expect. 

If,  as  the  Communists  say.  It  Is  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose,  once  again, 
their  own  leaders,  they  cannot  object  to  an 
election  supervised  by  an  international 
agency. 

President  Nixon  said  he  offered  last  May  to 
pull  out  all  U.S.  and  allied  forces  by  a  deflnltn 
date  in  exchange  for  the  release  of  aU  prison- 
ers of  war  (on  both  sides)  and  a  cease-flre. 

What  can  be  fairer  or  more  practical  than 
that? 

The  President  revealed  he  has  l>een  pri- 
vately negotiating  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
for  30  months.  His  latest  offers  of  a  settle- 
ment have  not  been  rejected,  only  Ignored. 
The  last  contact  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
was  Nov.  17,  Nixon  said.  No  word  since.  In 
that  light,  he  decided  to  make  public  de- 
taUs  of  the  secret  talks  in  the  hope  that  this 
might  "break  the  deadlock." 

We  have  no  notion  of  whether  this  will 
succeed— but  if  you  cant  get  a  breakthrough 
up  one  street,  the  only  thing  to  do  Is  try 
another. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
whUe  withholding  an  answer  to  Nixon's  push 
for  negotiations,  officially  were  broadcasting 
from  Hanoi  a  demand  that  the  United  States 
set  a  "definite"  date  for  withdrawing  all 
forces  "unconditionally." 

The  United  States  cannot  withdraw  "un- 
conditionally." It  cannot  wholly  withdraw 
without  an  agreement  on  the  rriease  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  It  cannot,  on  the  way  out, 
wantonly  scuttie  the  Thleu  government. 

Nixon's  course,  as  he  outlined  It  Tuesday 
night.  Is  the  only  honorable,  decent  course 
he  could  follow.  And.  In  rlew  of  the  obviously 
deliberate  stalement  set  up  by  Hanoi,  his 
decision  to  make  public  the  long  series  of 
secret  teita  was  a  necessary  decision — It  juM 
might  be  produotlve. 

In  Waslhlngton,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the 
first  question,  of  course,  was:  Why  did  the 
President  choose  this  time  to  reveal  the  se- 
cret and  futile  talks? 

Was  It  to  still  the  political  clamor  for  a 
definite  date  for  final  withdrawal?  No  doubt 
be  had  that  In  mind.  But  read  your  newa- 
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paper:  obviously  It  hasn't  altogether  had  that 
effect.  But  his  disclosures  do  make  the  carp- 
ing sound  pretty  puny  I  And  destroy  Its 
validity. 

Was  the  timing  of  this  speech  politically 
motivated?  All  we  can  say  Is  that  it  is  an 
election  year  and  the  President  Is  a  politician. 

So  what!  The  Job  is  to  get  the  war  ended, 
American  forces  home  safely  and,  most  im- 
portant, rtiease  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  Any- 
thing which  accomplishes  that  the  people 
can  support,  political  overtones  or  not.  Be- 
sides, anything  a  president  does,  in  any  year. 
Invariably  has  political  overtones,  Intended 
or  sTi^ected. 

The  essence  of  It  Is  that  the  President  has 
been  trying.  He  already  has  brought  home 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  U.S.  forces 
in  Vietnam.  This  has  been  accomplished,  up 
to  now,  on  a  practical  although  rapid  basis, 
and  without  loss  of  honor  or  betrayal  of  com- 
mitment. 

This  is  one  place,  despite  anything  else, 
where  the  President  has  been  faithfully 
keeping  a  prnnlse.  On  that  basis,  we  can 
command  what  has  been  tried  and,  with  con- 
fidenoe,  go  on  hoping  for  an  ultlnmtely 
wholesome  and  conclusive  solution  to  this 
tragic  adventure. 
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NADER  REPORTS  ON  THE   STATES 
"OVERSTATE"  AND  "OVERSIMPUPy 


A  NEW  WORLD  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY 
RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  employees  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble's  Ivorydale  soap  plant 
for  setting  a  new  world  industrial  safety 
record  of  more  than  4^  million  man 
hours  without  a  lost-time  accident. 

Howard  C.  Pyle,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  presented  a  plaque 
to  J.  B.  Bodtker,  soap  plant  manager,  and 
Jack  Bond,  vice  president  for  the  soap 
plant  of  Ivorydale's  Employees'  Repre- 
sentation Association,  at  a  special  break- 
fast at  Ivorydale.  He  called  the  new  rec- 
ord a  "National  Safety  Coimcll  standard 
for  the  soap  and  glycerine  Industry 
against  which  the  efforts  of  thousands  of 
other  workers  will  be  measured." 

Among  the  honored  guests  at  the 
breakfast  were  Cincinnati  Mayor  Thomas 
A.  Lukens,  St.  Bernard  Mayor  Charles  M. 
Young,  State  Senator  Stanley  AronofT, 
and  State  Representative  Chester  T. 
Cruze. 

In  messages  to  the  employees.  Gov. 
John  J.  Qllllgan  and  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  Jr.,  hailed  the  new  record  as  a 
significant  achievement. 

J.  M.  Ewell,  Procter  &  Oamble  vice 
president-manufacturing  and  employee 
relations,  extended  congratulations  on 
behalf  of  the  company's  more  than  45,000 
employees  around  the  world.  Mr.  Ewell 
said: 

You  have  shown  us  the  way  and  each  of 
our  manufacturing  people  will  be  following 
yoxir  progress. 

The  old  industry  mark  was  set  by 
Procter  L  Gamble's  Kansas  City  plant  In 
1968.  The  industry  record  has  been  held 
successively  for  the  past  20  years  at 
Procter  &  Gamble  plants  at  Chicago; 
Long  Beach,  Calif;  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
and  now  Ivorydale. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroufu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  oa 
past  occasions,  I  expressed  my  concern 
over  Ralph  Nader's  distorted  attacks  cm 
the  State  of  California.  He  has  struck 
again  with  the  same  misstatement  and 
exaggeration,  this  time  at  Delaware  and 
the  Du  Pont  family.  Ilie  San  Diego  Eve- 
ning Tribune  recently  presented  a  fine 
editorial  analysis  of  Nader's  questionable 
research  techniques  and  biased  motiva- 
tion in  this  project  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  this  editorial  with  my  House 
colleagues: 
NADxa  Repoxts  on  thx  Statss  "OvxaSTATX" 

AMD    "OVBUnCPLirT" 

Ralph.  Nader,  who  has  expanded  his  cru- 
sade against  big  buslnesB  to  encompass  state 
government,  is  still  unable  to  conceal  his 
motivating  bias  against  the  corporation. 

The  most  recent  report  prepared  by  Nader- 
directed  Investlgatars  centers  on  Delaware, 
which  is  described  in  an  800-page  study  as  a 
"company  state."  The  Du  Pont  family,  which 
controls  the  world's  largest  chemical  com- 
pany from  headquarters  in  Wilmington,  is 
charged  with  dominating  the  people,  poUtlos 
and  prtn. 

And,  as  after  a  recent  and  equaUy  critical 
report  on  California,  Nader  has  been  accused 
of  manipulating  its  content  to  support  pre- 
conceived conclusions. 

"Every  corporate  action  Is  attacked,  even 
thoee  In  which  the  ccxnpany  expends  large 
amounts  at  time  and  money  for  community 
projects,"  said  Du  Pont  president  Charles  B. 
McCoy. 

He  called  the  report  "one-sided  and  nega- 
tive." 

Indeed,  It  is  the  imbalance  of  the  Nader 
studies  tiuA  overshadows  valid  criticisms, 
which  are  often  lost  among  evident  Inae- 
curaclee  and  Innuendo. 

In  California,  the  Nader  group  concentrated 
on  obvious  Instances  of  haphazard  develop- 
ment, of  which  CallfomlAns  were  well  aware, 
and  concluded  that  residents  of  the  state  are 
victims  of  a  conspiracy  among  legtslatore, 
public  officials  and  land  speculators. 

The  Delaware  study  dwells  on  Vb»  highly- 
visible  presence  of  a  major  International 
corporation  In  one  of  the  nation's  smallest 
states. 

WhUe  ascribing  to  the  firm  a  responslbUlty 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  capital  dty  and 
the  state,  the  Nader  report  views  each  effort 
of  the  oon^any  to  discharge  that  re^jonsl- 
bUlty  with  su^lclon. 

Du  Font's  support  of  a  United  Fund  drive 
is  attributed  to  a  company  desire  to  manip- 
ulate social  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"elite."  Participation  in  a  oonmixuilty  pro- 
gram to  encourage  minority  buslneasee  is 
seen  as  a  scheme  to  keep  the  federal  govern- 
ment out  of  Delaware. 

The  chief  vreakneas  of  the  Nader  forays 
Into  the  states,  perh^is,  is  the  arrogant  as- 
sumption that  a  hasty  study  by  investigative 
teams  of  imcertain  qualifications  justifies 
recommendations  for  "oorrectlons." 

As  McCoy  puts  It,  the  Nadsr  reporta  "groaa- 
ly  overstate  the  problems"  and  then  "over- 
simplify proposed  solutions." 

By  attempting  to  prescribe  solutions  to 
complex  state  problems  after  a  supecfletel 
analysis,  Nader  only  undermines  his  cred- 
ibility with  citizens  long-famlliar  with  state 
woes  and  long-concerned  with  the  search  for 
answers. 
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The  California  study  wa«  deplored  by  Nader 
supporters  who  feared  that  It  would  negate 
the  many  acknowledged  gains  he  had  scored 
m  the  areas  of  safety  and  consumerism. 

Early  reaction  to  the  Delaware  report  siig- 
gests  the  fears  are  warranted. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  last 
newsletter  for  1971,  entitled  "Issues  for 
the  New  Year,"  said: 

Election  years  are  traditionally  long 
on  talk  and  "image,"  short  on  £u;tion  and 
genuine  issues.  Election  year  1972  seems 
more  likely  than  ever  to  follow  this  pat- 
tern. The  issues  people  talk  about  during 
a  campaign  are  often  not  the  real  issues 
which  concern  the  hard  decisions  which 
must  be  made  if  our  Republic  is  to  sur- 
vive and  remain  free. 

I  listed  the  principal  real  issues,  on 
which  bard  decisions  are  desperately 
needed,  as  follows: 

1.  Strengthening  our  national  defense. 

2.  Knowing  our  enemy  and  dealing 
with  him  as  an  enemy. 

3.  Restoring  freedom  to  our  economy. 

4.  Reducing  Federal  spending  and  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  character  and  content  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  message 
delivered  to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
January  20  was  almost  exactly  what  I 
had  expected  and  predicted — and 
feared — ^for  this  election  year.  Only  one 
of  the  four  issues  I  listed  was  even  men- 
tioned in  the  30-minute  address  the 
President  gave  to  Congress  and  on  na- 
tional television.  He  said  nothing  about 
the  nature  and  lasting  threat  from  our 
Commimist  enemy.  He  said  nothing 
about  when  or  how  mandatory  price  and 
wage  controls  will  be  removed.  He  said 
not  a  word— then — about  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  Federal  deficit. 

Price  and  wage  controls.were  discussed, 
to  be  sure,  in  the  15,000-word  written 
message  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
supplementing  his  briefer  oral  address, 
and  there  was  a  cautious  reference  in 
that  lengthy  dociunent  to  the  "expan- 
sionary budget"  submitted  January  24, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  my  next  news- 
letter. It  certainly  is  "expansionary" 
right  now,  with  the  Federal  deficit  put  at 
an  appalling  $38.8  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  by  far  the  highest  deficit  for-^pelled  out  that  this  was  primarily  for 
any  fiscal  year  in  ail  our  history  excei>tr   the   purpose   of   "preserving   the   suffl- 
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American  Revolution  Is  all  about.  It  seema  to 
me  more  like  the  New  American  Regimenta- 
tion. 

As  for  commimism,  that  "dirty  word" 
was  never  uttered.  The  most  that  Con- 
gress and  the  public  heard  from  the 
President  about  our  sworn  enemy  was 
that  most  ancient  and  tattered  of  all 
"liberal"  cliches  about  foreign  relations — 
that  though  we  "have  great  differences" 
with  "the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,"  we  must  "do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  insure  that  we  will 
be  able  to  talk  about  these  differences 
rather  than  fight  about  them." 

One  might  expect  that  kind  of  utterly 
trite  oversimplification  from  a  college 
student  or  yoimg  professor  these  days,  in 
view  of  the  glaring  inadequacies  in  the 
education  most  of  them  have  had  where 
communism  is  concerned.  But  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  hear  it  from  a  man  once  widely 
regarded  as  exceptionally  well  informed 
about  communism,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Un-American 
Activities — ^now  the  Internal  Security 
Committee — helped  bring  about  the  con- 
viction of  Alger  Hiss.  Almost  the  first 
thing  the  most  elementary  objective 
study  of  communism  reveals  is  that  it  is 
their  standard  policy  to  both  talk  and 
fight — wherever  and  whenever  they  can 
find  anyone  gullible  enough  to  trust  their 
word  or  confused  enough  to  think  that 
something  can  be  gained  by  talking  to 
and  making  agreements  with  them  de- 
spite their  record  of  breaking  agreements 
more  consistently  than  any  other  govern- 
ment leaders  in  history.  Have  we  been 
"talking  about  our  differences  rather 
than  fighting  about  them"  during  the 
last  3  weary  years  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
while  the  Paris  "peace  talks"  groimd 
slowly  on,  concurrently  with  the  killing? 
Were  we  "talking  about  our  differences 
rather  than  fighting  about  them"  diulng 
the  period  of  almost  the  same  length 
when  the  Panmunjom  talks  went  on  m 
Korea,  right  along  with  the  killing?  In 
fact,  the  period  when  we  were  talking 
with  them  the  least  was  also  the  period 
of  the  least  fighting,  during  the  years 
from  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  to  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  President  did,  at  long  last,  men- 
tion national  defense  in  a  context 
other  than  taking  pride  that  we  are 
spending  less  on  it — though  he  could  not 
refrain  from  hailing  the  fact  that  "for 
the  first  time  in  20  years,  spending  on  de- 
fense has  been  brought  below  spending 
on  hiunan  resources."  He  announced  an 
increase  in  defense  spending  in  his  speech 
to  Congress  and  the  Nation,  and  in  the 
full  written  state  of  the  Union  address 


for  World  War  n,  which  makes  the'^25 
billion  deficit  of  President  Johnsorfs  last 
year  in  ofQce  look  Jilmost  pennyplnch- 
ing.  As  Congressman  John  Ashbrook,  of 
Ohio,  said: 

On  the  domestic  front,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  single  area  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent sees  no  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  no  field  does  he  advocate  ending  or 
even  cutting  back  an  existing  government 
program,  no  matter  how  ineffective.  The 
march  of  new  bureaucracy,  new  deficits,  and 
new  controls  continues  without  a  pause.  This, 
apparently,    is    what    the    President's    New 


clency  of  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent, 
including  an  allocation  of  over  $900  mil- 
lion to  improve  our  sea-based  deterrent 
force — to  build  additional  missile 
laimching  submarines,  carrying  a  new 
and  far  more  effective  missile"  as  well  as 
replacing  more  submarine-carried  Po- 
laris missiles  with  the  new  and  Improved 
Poseidon,  replacing  older  land-based 
missiles  with  Minuteman  m,  and  de- 
ploying the  Safeg\iard  antiballlstic  mis- 
sile system. 
On  this  one  issue,  therefore,  of  the 
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four  mentioned  earlier,  he  did  take  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But,  as  Con- 
gressman Ashbrook  pointed  out: 

The  President's  message  shows  no  senae 
of  urgency  whatever  concerning  the  dangers 
the  United  States  faces  today.  This  is  par- 
ticularly disturbing  In  the  light  of  the  mas- 
sive Soviet  buildup  that  began  in  1966  and 
which  continues  at  this  moment. 

Last  August  more  than  80  Congress- 
men, many  of  them  respected  members 
of  the  President's  party,  took  the  floor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ex- 
press their  deep  concern  about  the  rapid- 
ly declining  defense  capabilities  of  the 
United  States.  Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway, 
head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  said 
last  year  that: 

This  country  Is  In  greater  danger  today 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
or  at  any  time,  in  my  Judgment,  since  the 
eighteenth  century. 

You  would  never  eruess  it  fn»n  hear- 
ing or  reading  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

The  one  really  new  subject  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  was  more 
bad  news  for  those  engaged  in  what  is 
increasingly  becoming  a  last-ditch  fight 
against  the  final  takeover  of  our  public 
schools  by  an  elitist  educational  estab- 
lishment which  hardly  bothers  to  hide 
its  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  wishes 
of  the  American  parent.  The  best  re- 
maining weapon  in  that  fight  has  been 
"the  power  of  the  purse" — the  require- 
ment that  schools  must  go  to  the  voters 
for  approval  of  bond  issues  and  tax  rate 
increases  to  carry  on  and  extend  many 
of  their  programs.  The  almost  successfiil 
attempt  by  the  education  establishment 
in  California  several  years  ago  to  remove, 
without  public  knowledge,  the  law  re- 
quiring a  public  vote  on  local  school  tax 
rate  increases  showed  the  Importance 
they  see  in  this  roadblock  to  their 
ambitions. 

After  this  attempt  failed,  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  stepped  in  with 
its  ruling  that  the  taoMxe  local  property 
tax  for  schools  is  unconstitutional.  Two 
other  State  courts  have  followed  suit.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  President 
Nixon  alluded  to  these  three  coiu^  de- 
cisions as  giving  the  "problem"  of  school 
property  taxes  "greater  urgency."  He  said 
that  later  in  the  year  he  would  make 
"final  recommendations  for  relieving  the 
burden  of  property  taxes  and  providing 
both  fair  and  adequate  financing  for  our 
children's  education."  The  tcaie  of  his 
remarks  left  little  doubt  that  he  will 
propose  a  substantial  and  probably  total 
abandonment  of  local  financing  for  local 
schools — another  surrender  to  Judldal 
usurpation  of  power. 

If  he  does  so,  his  much-applauded 
statement  to  Congress  immediately 
afterward,  that  "local  school  boards 
must  have  control  over  local  schools," 
will  quickly  become  meaningless.  He  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.  If  local 
communities  do  not  pay  at  least  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  their  own 
schools,  there  is  no  possible  way  that 
they  can  continue  to  control  them.  Per- 
haps, through  local  school  boards,  they 
would  still  have,  on  occasion,  a  choice 
among  different  methods  by  which  new 
educational    programs — sex    education. 
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for  example — are  to  be  carried  out.  But 
the  people  of  the  commimlty  would  lose 
the  option  of  rejecting  the  program  it- 
self as  unnecessary  or  harmful,  by  re- 
fusing to  vote  the  money  for  it. 

The  lines  in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  most  disturbing  to  me 
came  close  to  the  end  of  it,  when  he 
said: 

The  leadership  of  America  is  here  today,  In 
this  Chamber — the  Supreme  Court,  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Together,  we  hold  the  futxire  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  in 
our  hands. 

Do  we?  Have  the  American  people 
gone  so  far  down  the  road  to  dependence, 
apathy  and  centralization  of  power  that 
their  future  and  their  conscience  are 
"held  in  the  hands"  of  persons  in  gov- 
ernment? If  so,  government  will  soon 
cease  to  be  our  servant  and  become  our 
master. 


QUALITY  OF  LIFE— HUMAN 
SERVICES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   1CINNS80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
people  are  leading  the  migration  away 
from  the  countryside  because  of  lack  of 
opportunities,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Rev. 
Lawrence  C.  Gavin,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  a  recent  10-county  seminar  on  rural 
development  held  in  Worthington  Minn. 

Father  Gavin  pointed  out: 

If  you  want  to  be  "where  the  action  Is"  tn 
Wllmont,  you  have  to  be  over  66,  which  most 
of  the  town  folk  are,  and  be  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Citizens'  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
Father  Gavin's  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  give  my  colleagues  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  hap- 
pening In  rural  America : 

QuAUTT  OP  LiFB— Human  Skbvices 
(By  Lawrence  C.  Oavln) 

It  may  strike  you  as  odd  that  a  clergyman 
Is  asked  to  address  a  conference  on  "Crisis 
In  the  Combelt."  Frankly,  I  am  a  bit  un- 
comfortable too.  However,  this  very  fact  that 
we  do  not  feel  fully  at  ease  in  one  another's 
meetings,  to  a  degree,  pinpoints  a  problem  of 
our  complex  society.  We  tend  to  divide  life 
into  tight  compartments  and  we  plan  very 
little  communication  between  these  compart- 
ments. In  fact,  the  very  reason  I  am  before 
you  today  is  becatue  I  objected  to  the  pro- 
gram or  the  compartments  of  today's  con- 
ference. As  I  listened  to  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee, the  farm  programs  were  there;  the 
Industrial  development  programs  were  there; 
the  continuing  education  programs  were 
there;  the  roads,  rails  and  airplanes  were 
there,  but  people  were  not  there,  or  here. 
We  tend  to  use  people  to  develop  material 
resotirces  rather  than  using  material  re- 
sources to  enrich  the  lives  of  people. 

The  problem  of  the  pastor  is  that  he  often 
moves  In  a  very  Idealistic  world,  and  has  lit- 
tle understanding  of  the  baste  economic  facts 
of  our  complex,  productive  society.  The  lay- 
man tends  to  proceed  as  though  this  Is  a 
man's  world  to  be  managed  according  to  his 
own  economic  theories.  Both  are  In  error — 
this  Is  God's  world.  Ood  made  it.  Man  Is  but 
the  manager  of  Ood's  creation.  Man  does  not 
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proceed  as  though  God  did  not  exist.  Tou 
may  object:  "We  are  not  here  to  talk  about 
God."  True,  but  I  have  a  banner  on  my  wall 
at  home  which  gives  the  reason  for  my  intro- 
duction. It  says,  "No  where  does  God  come 
so  close  to  man  as  in  man."  And  it  Is  that 
num  that  is  the  subject  of  my  presenta- 
tion. I  am  not  an  economist,  nor  am  I  a  farm 
specialist.  I  am  the  pastor  of  a  farming  com- 
munity, Wllmont,  Minnesota.  My  concern  is 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  our  smaU 
places. 

The  greatest  natural  resource  any  place 
has  is  its'  people.  If  those  people  are  migrat- 
ing, or  staying  and  suffering  injustice  and 
inequities,  there  must  be  a  way  to  solve  the 
crisis.  I  would  like  to  speak  Into  three  areas 
that  need  our  attention:  attitude,  commu- 
nications and  cooperation  with  each  other, 
and  planning. 

Who  are  these  people?  Rather,  who  do 
they  feel  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
America?  An  event  that  happened  to  me  may 
shed  light  on  this  for  you.  Shortly  after 
being  assigned  to  WUmont,  I  attended  a 
church  supper  at  lona,  Minnesota.  I  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  church  hall 
visiting  when  a  woman  I  had  worked  with 
in  the  Winona  Covmcil  of  Catholic  Women 
spotted  me.  In  a  very  loud  voice  she  said, 
"Father  Gavin,  what  did  you  do  wrong  to 
get  sent  out  here?"  I  won't  tell  you  what  I 
did.  but  beneath  the  question  lies  years  of 
conditioning,  years  of  fact  and  fiction. 

Who  lives  in  rural  America?  Not  who  used 
to  live  here,  but  who  lives  here  now.  Those 
who  stayed.  We  can  marshall  a  lot  of  facts 
and  figures  to  answer  that  question,  but 
when  all  finished  we  will  find  that  people 
are  people,  whether  rural,  urban,  or  metro- 
politan, they  are  basically  the  same.  But 
wait — all  men,  indeed,  have  equal  worth, 
since  their  worth  Is  determined  by  their 
creation  and  not  by  their  inteUigence  or 
place  of  residence.  All  men  do  not  have  the 
same  capability.  The  greater  the  person's 
capacity,  the  greater  his  responsibility  to 
help  people  of  lesser  capabilities  to  assure 
quality  of  life. 

A  spirit  of  neighborllness  built  the  coun- 
try side  In  the  early  days  of  our  region.  I  am 
sure  some  of  you  here  before  me  today  have 
heard  their  grandparents  tell  of  the  coopera- 
tion in  the  Adrian  Settlement  that  was 
started  in  September,  1877;  or  the  Avoca 
settlement  started  in  April  of  1878,  or  the 
John  Sweetman  Settlement  up  aroiuid 
Currle  in  the  1880's.  A  bam-ralslng  bee  or 
a  threshing  ring.  The  same  quality  of  neigh- 
borllness is  needed  today  between  the  faniu. 
the  towns  and  the  center  cities  to  built  the 
spirit  of  our  area  community. 

The  rural  crisis  that  faces  the  nation  Is 
due  not  to  a  lack  of  food  and  fiber,  but  Is 
due  to  a  breakdown  of  meaningful  relations 
between  people.  It  Is  basically  a  problem  of 
attitude  toward  our  fellow  man.  Let  us  just 
take  our  attitude  toward  the  poor  as  an  ex- 
ample. First  of  all,  do  we  reaUy  believe  we 
have  poor?  The  answer  Is  NO,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  any  really  poor  people.  Lew 
Hudson  can  write  all  he  wants,  and  Gerald 
Kiel  can  give  us  all  the  statistics  In  the 
world  and  we  still  procrastinate,  and  hedge 
around  and  then  finally  Just  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  obvious.  If  one  or  two  or  a  hundred 
cases  are  dropped  In  our  laps  we  hide  behind 
the  old  myths,  "It  Is  their  own  fault  If  they 
are  poor"  or  "I  know  a  gruy  who  .  .  .".  Be- 
fore we  can  have  quality  of  life  for  all,  we 
have  to  erase  the  myths  that  are  dividing 
us  as  a  people. 

I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  dis- 
appointed as  a  year  or  so  ago  when  It  was 
reported  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  requested  a  famous  folk  singer 
to  sing  "Welfare  Cadmac"  at  a  White  House 
party.  Thank  God  the  man  refused.  The 
perpetrating  of  such  myths  on  any  level  Is 
the  very  heart  of  our  crisis  of  attitude. 
The  poor  are  here — they  are  the  old,  and 
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the  very  young.  They  are  hidden  by  our 
greatest  asset  "Open  Space."  As  often  hap- 
pens, we  have  stereo-typed  all  poor  In  the 
ghetto.  The  fact  is  we  have  not  only  more 
space,  but  more  poor  than  the  ghettos.  Only 
when  we  accept  the  fact  that  they  exist  and 
are  my  brothers,  can  we  then  move  on. 

Move  on  to  what?  Finding  ways  to  allow 
the  people  who  have  stayed  to  grow  up  If 
they  are  children,  or  be  fulfilled  by  produc- 
tive lives  if  they  are  yoxmg  adults  or  adults, 
and  to  share  being  alive  If  they  are  our 
elderly.  The  Southwest  Minnesota  Opportu- 
nity Council-Community  Action  Agency 
has  a  great  philosophy  for  doing  Just  that. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  Community  Action 
Agency  Is  to  stimulate  a  better  focusing  of 
all  available  local,  state,  private  and  federal 
resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low- 
income  famUles,  and  low-Income  Individuals 
of  all  ages.  In  rural  and  vu-ban  areas,  to  attain 
the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations,  and 
secure  the  opportunities  needed  for  them  to 
become  self-sufficient,  or  In  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  this  talk,  so  they  can  enjoy  fuUy 
the  quality  of  life. 

If  you  want  to  be  "where  the  action  is"  in 
Wllmont,  you  have  to  be  over  66.  which  most 
of  the  town  folk  are.  and  be  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Citizen's  center.  As  productive  as 
this  program  Is,  It  could  be  even  more  pro- 
ductive of  dignity  and  quality  of  life  If  our 
;  attitude  toward  the  elderly  would  change.  We 
have  the  American  know-how  to  harness  the 
power  to  shoot  man  to  the  moon.  Can't  we 
harness  the  power  of  our  elderly  in  such  a 
way  that  their  last  years  may  be  productive, 
not  of  goods  for  money's  sake,  although  this 
is  a  possibility,  but  productive  for  human 
dignity's  sake. 

The  success  of  the  Community  Action 
Agency,  Welfare  Agency,  Health,  Housing, 
any  people  to  people  help  agencies,  dq>ends 
so  much  upon  "attitude"  of  the  people  of 
this  region  and  of  the  leaders  elected  and 
appointed.  It  also  hinges  upon  the  second 
area  of  my  preeentation. 

Bigness  and  newness  are  the  OKXXl  of 
America.  The  bigger  the  better,  the  newer  the 
nicer.  The  towns  of  these  ten  counties  are 
not  big  nor  are  they  new.  There  is  a  whole 
school  of  sociologists  who  say,  "In  that  case, 
they  will  die.  They  have  served  their  ptir- 
poses,  team-havil  towns,  sixty  minutes  from 
farm  to  market,  and  since,  cars  and  trucks 
have  replaced  the  team,  so  small  towns  must 
die."  Tou  and  I  know  these  pec^le  are  right 
if  the  small  town  remains  what  it  was 
founded  to  be;  the  center  of  trade,  the  only 
center  of  life  for  its'  people,  and  the  farms 
a  team-haul  around.  These  towns  were  built 
on  a  spirit  of  strong  competition  and  rivalry; 
one  with  another,  and  this  may  have  been 
necessary.  We  don't  want  the  small  town  to 
lose  Its'  life  or  Its  Identity,  but  bow  do  we 
save  them. 

It  calls  for  a  people  who  foster  goodwill. 
While  they  push  their  own  Interests,  they 
wUl  do  It  in  a  responsible  way.  Tbey  wlU 
seek  to  get  ahead,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbor.  In  all  cases,  two  things  are 
necessary.  Each  community  has  to  take  an 
honest  look  at  Itself,  and  come  to  a  decision 
as  to  what  It  can  really  do  and  be — not  all 
by  Itself,  but  In  close  Interdependence  on 
the  farms,  towns  and  cities  In  the  slxty- 
mlnute  area  round  It.  Itien  In  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  with  those  around,  be 
fully  alive  to  what  it  does  best. 

The  key  to  life  Is  communication.  Amer- 
ica Is  organized  on  a  vertical  bads  and  the 
lines  of  communication  run  from  a  local 
unit  to  a  county  unit  to  a  state  unit  to  a 
national  unit.  There  is  little  horizontal  deal- 
ing within  a  county  or  between  counties. 
Vertical  communication  makes  us  dependent 
upon  far  away  resources.  Horizontal  com- 
munication makes  p>eople  aware  of  their 
Interdependence. 

The  Honorable  Ray  F.  Schlsler.  Mayor  of 
Worthington,  Invited  the  eighty-six  mayors 
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of  this  ten-county  an*  to  a  braln-atormlng 
■esalon  December  6,  1971,  at  tbe  Wortblngton 
CountX7  Club  In  preparation  for  tbla  con- 
ference. Thoee  present  were  asked  to  voice 
their  concerns  and  needs.  The  need  for  bet- 
ter communication  between  all  people  wae 
mentioned  In  all  the  groups.  The  other  con- 
cern that  was  voiced  loud  and  clear  was  the 
lore  of  political  punch,  the  lore  of  political 
power.  Present  time  calls  for  a  people  who 
are  willing  to  face  up  to  reality.  If  the 
elghty-sU  mayors  stand  alone,  they  stand 
little  chance  of  being  heard.  If  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  stand  together,  we  can  be  heard. 

We  have  asked  our  public  officials  to  come 
here  today  to  listen  to  these  talks.  Why? 
Not  because  we  are  going  to  tell  them  some- 
thing new,  but  because  we  are  doing  it  to- 
gether. The  three  major  farm  organizations 
kicked  things  off  this  morning  through  their 
spokesman,  Norman  Lawson,  and  by  voice 
are  agreed  upon  a  fovuteen-polnt  program. 
This  Is  a  beginning  and  if  we  are  really  hon- 
est, we  have  to  come  face  to  face  with  our 
Bins.  Sins  on  the  part  of  tbe  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this  con- 
ference Is  to  show  the  elected  and  appointed 
officials  who  were  Invited  here  today  that  we 
do  want  to  speak  with  a  united  voice.  Town 
and  country  people  contribute  to  their  own 
neglect  by  an  unwillingness  to  face  up  to 
realities.  There  are  still  significant  differ- 
ences between  life  on  the  farm,  the  small 
town,  the  city,  and  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. However.  It  will  be  more  helpful  In 
achieving  the  goals  of  this  conference  and 
fostering  the  enrichment  of  life  to  empha- 

sie  that  the  people  in  different  places  not 
only  need  each  other,  but  today  are  willing 
to  work  together. 

Communities  have  the  capacity  to  fulfill 
different  functions,  but  to  do  so,  self-interest 
and  large  community  concerns  need  to  be  in 
balance.  We  need  interest  groups;  we  need 
town  pride.  These  must  not  be  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  means  to  achieve  the  development 
of  an  area.  Loyalty  to  a  place  must  not  stand 
In  the  way  of  meeting  basic  needs.  It  is  no 
longer  Important  at  what  particiilar  geo- 
graphical spot  a  high  school,  hospital,  or 
church  Is  located.  The  important  thing  is 
that  educational,  health,  and  church  services 
are  accessible  to  the  people  so  that  their 
needs  can  be  met. 

Town  and  country  society  is  no  longer  a 
land  area  made  up  of  independent  family 
farm  units.  Isolated  villages,  and  towns,  each 
with  Its  own  separate  social  institutions.  To- 
day It  is  one  web  of  human  activity  tied 
together  into  an  area  complex. 

The  old  Image  of  loyalty  to  a  place  and 
social  Independence  stUl  exists  in  tbe  mind 
of  many.  This  Image  must  be  replaced  by 
an  image  which  reflects  a  spirit  of  involve- 
ment and  coordination  of  business  efforts, 
a  concern  for  area  development,  and  an  in- 
terest In  quality  communities. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  together  three  things 
that  may  help  develop  and  assure  a  quality 
of  life  for  our  people  In  the  ten-county  area. 
I  would  be  gravely  amiss  If  I  did  not  speak 
strongly  to  the  major  need.  We  have  made 
gods,  false  gods  of  the  "things"  of  the  earth — 
production,  money,  possessions,  fame,  power, 
and  then  wonder  why  we  have  trouble.  The 
bickering,  mistrust  and  seltUhness  of  all  of 
us  has  to  be  put  aside.  We  cannot  honestly 
ask  the  political  sphere  for  help  if  we  are 
not  open  and  willing  to  help  each  other. 
Tlie  strong  must  help  the  weak,  not  stay  weak 
but  grow  stronger.  If  all  we  are  Interested 
in  is  "building  bigger  bams"  for  oxirselves  at 
the  expense  of  our  fellow  men.  then  we  are 
doomed  to  fall. 

We  need  roods  and  plants  and  crops  and 
education,  but  for  the  quality  of  Ufe  of 
men,  all  men. 
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UNITED  STATES'  FIRST  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  NEED  FOR  A  POWERFUL 
NAVY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vntoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  6  Is  an  ImportEuit  date  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  It  marks  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  an  asso- 
ciation that  turned  the  tide  of  events 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  giving  the 
Colonial  troops  the  necessary  naval  pres- 
ence £uid  manpower  to  effectively  meet 
the  British. 

February  6,  1972,  we  celebrate  the 
194th  anniversary  of  the  alliance.  That 
association  represents  fulfillment  of  the 
recognition  by  Colonial  military  leaders 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  powerful 
Navy  if  the  war  for  independence  was 
to  be  won. 

A  bond  we  have  today  to  our  history 
is  the  continued  need  of  a  strong,  mod- 
ern Navy.  The  United  States  is  more 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history  dependent 
on  its  Navy,  merchant  marine,  and 
water-borne  commerce  to  meets  its  re- 
quirements. A  powerful  Navy  is  still  es- 
sential to  a  free  United  States. 

During  the  war  the  British  demon- 
strated time  and  again  the  usefulness  of 
a  Navy.  The  lessons  were  not  lost  on  the 
Americans.  Lacking  a  strong  Navy  of 
our  own  we  turned  to  Prance,  winning 
their  support  which  was  formalized  in 
the  1778  signing.  The  action  made  pos- 
sible the  British  defeat  at  Yorktown,  a 
reversal  of  American  discouragement 
with  the  war's  operations,  and  eventual 
winning  of  independence  from  Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstanding  article 
on  this  subject  has  been  published  In 
the  February  edition  of  Sea  Power  mag- 
azine. Author  William  Humphreys  re- 
veals the  effective  use  the  British  made 
of  "amphibious  warfare";  Washington's 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
powerful  Navy ;  and  the  great  importance 
Count  De  Grasse's  blocking  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  of  September  15.  1781,  was  to 
the  outcome  of  the  war.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Sea  Power,  Feb.  1972) 

"A  Thousand  Feints" — Qeokck  Washington 
Learns  thx  Lessok  or  Sea  Poweb  and  a 
French  Fleet  Tips  the  Balancx 

(By  William  J.  Humphreys) 
WUllam  J.  Humphreys  went  to  Europe  early 
in  1940  as  a  war  correspondent  for  tbe  As- 
sociated Press.  He  later  joined  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  covered  Western  Europe 
for  that  paper  untU  1960.  UntU  1967  he  ran  a 
public  relations  office  in  Paris,  when  he  re- 
tired to  write  a  forthcoming  book  on  French 
Intervention  in  the  American  Revolution.  He 
now  lives  in  Brittany. 

Histories  of  the  American  Revolutionary 

War  are  long  on  the  valor  of  its  heroes  but 

short  on  the  strategy  guiding  them,  and  the 

emphasis  is  not  a  little  deceptive. 

Needless  to  say,   the   dictionaries  of  the 
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American  language  contain  no  words  for 
overstating  the  bravery  with  which  the  out- 
gunned and  outmanned  Continental  Army 
and  Navy  outlasted  the  enemy.  But  in  put- 
ting so  much  stress  on  battle  action,  meri- 
torious though  It  was,  and  in  paying  so 
little  attention  to  planning  and  operations, 
with  all  their  setbacks,  our  chronicles  accen- 
tuate episodes  without  telling  us  how  Inde- 
pendence was  really  won. 

The  most  important  by-product  of  this 
unbalanced  approach  is  the  prevailing,  land- 
lubber school  of  history.  A  basic  misconcep- 
tion, where  the  Revolution  is  concerned. 

This  off- target  idea  is  the  assumption, 
when  it  is  not  being  chauvlnlstlcally  pre- 
sented as  a  contention,  that  the  Revolution's 
success  already  had  been  fully  assured  be- 
fore the  first  French  sail  was  sighted  off  omx 
shores,  in  response  to  the  Franco-American 
Alliance  of  1778.  This  delusion  maintains 
that  naval  operations  were  never  decisive 
in  the  game  plan,  or  high-command  strategy. 
It  would  have  us  believe  that  naval  oper- 
ations were  so  secondary  that  victory,  apart 
from  its  merely  political  formalities,  already 
had  been  achieved  three  years  before  York- 
town. 

Oeorge  Washington's  correspondence  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  from  Boston  in  1775 
bidding  his  officers  farewell,  is  a  direct  and 
complete  contradiction  of  this  cockleshell 
opinion. 

The  vast  collection  of  his  dally  reflections 
of  the  war  shows  that  the  longer  the  struggle 
lasted,  the  more  convinced  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  became  that  disaster  was  overtaking 
the  Fight  for  Freedom  on  a  go-it-alone  basis. 

The  Justification  for  this  perspective  was 
his  growing  understanding  of  how  sea  power 
was  dictating  every  strategic  turn  of  the 
battle.  The  Revolutionary  War  was  for  Wash- 
ington a  progressive  education  in  the  im- 
perative need  of  a  French  naval  presence  in 
American  waters  both  before  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  Alliance  on  February  6,  1778. 

"WAR  FOR  AlCZnCAN  OEPKMDENCC" 

European  historians  display  more  aware- 
ness of  Washingrton's  dire  requirements  than 
our  own  authorities.  They  do  so  by  prefer- 
ing  the  term,  "War  for  American  Independ- 
ence," while  "American  Revolutionary  War," 
with  its  built-in  suggestion  of  self -salvation 
is  seldom  encountered. 

The  difference  is  an  accurate  reflection  of 
European  thought  between  1776  and  1783, 
when  Old  World  high  commands  saw  the 
Revolution  merely  as  a  police  action  taken  by 
England  against  a  colonial  economy  which 
had  neither  an  armaments  industry  nor  con- 
vertible currency  with  which  to  buy  arms.  To 
offset  these  handicaps,  the  benevolent  in- 
tervention of  Prance  was  held  to  be  eesentlal. 

Thus,  the  War  for  American  Independence 
engulfing  tbe  Revolution  as  one  of  its  many 
theaters  of  operations,  was  a  worldwide  naval 
contest  to  force  England  to  disperse  her  fleet 
and  eventually  surrender  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Colonies.  The  respected  naval  thinker, 
Captain  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  USN,  fully 
appreciated  this  viewpoint: 

".  .  .  the  alliance  with  France  and  subse- 
quently with  Spain  brought  to  the  Americans 
that  which  they  above  all  needed — a  sea 
power  to  counterbalance  that  of  England. 
Will  it  be  too  much  for  American  pride  to 
admit  that,  had  France  refiised  to  contest 
control  of  the  sea  with  England,  tbe  latter 
would  have  been  able  to  reduce  tbe  Atlantic 
seaboard?  Let  us  not  kick  down  tbe  ladder  by 
which  we  mounted  nor  refuse  to  acknowledge 
what  our  fathers  felt  In  their  hour  of  trial." 

Washington's  writings  are  an  unrelenting 
and  poignant  witness  to  his  schooling  in  this 
problem  limned  by  Captain  Mahan:  one  of 
his  earliest  lessons  received  In  March,  1776. 
when  the  British  decided  to  yield  Boston 
to  its  Patriot  besiegers.  At  that  time.  Revo- 
lutionary  spirits   were   still   buoyed   up   by 
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the  action  at  Lexington  and  Concord  the 
prevloTU  year.  Optimism  reigned,  but  was 
untutored. 

Thus,  there  were  cheers  when  the  enemy 
garrison  sklled  away  from  Boston,  even 
tbough  there  were  no  Patriot  warships  of 
sufficient  flrepower  or  tonnage  to  say  nay  to 
the  departure  or  even  to  annoy  it.  Ashore  In 
Boston,  Washington  was  left  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  the  British  Fleet's  desti- 
nation was  New  York,  where  It  was  lOglcal 
for  him  to  hope  this  same  force  could  again 
be  engaged. 

NOVA    SCOTIA'S    LOYALTY 

But  as  he  learned  to  his  disadvantage,  the 
English  had  set  their  course  for  Halifax 
where  they  iised  Nova  Scotia's  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  to  screen  the  embarkation  of  rein- 
forcements and  provisions  for  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island.  It  was  this  confrontation  within 
the  limits  of  modern  Brooklyn  that  cost  the 
United  States  the  loss  of  Manhattan  Islazxd 
and  its  port — both  invaluable  to  all  the 
enemy's  future  (derations.  So  deeply  did  the 
British  dig  in  there,  that  they  stUl  were  in. 
the  process  of  evacuation  months  after  the 
1783  peace  treaty  was  signed. 

Certainly,  tbe  loss  of  New  York  City's  har- 
bor was  a  fortissimo  lecture  on  the  advan- 
tage of  amphibious  operations  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  enemy  could  conduct 
them. 

Thereafter,  as  his  own  handwriting  con- 
firms time  and  time  again,  Washington  was 
never  unaware  of  the  essential,  maritime 
character  of  the  war.  And  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  saw  that  bis  handicap,  the  sine  qua 
non  weapon  missing  from  the  United  States 
arsenal  and  absolutely  unobtainable  on  a 
purely  self-help  basis,  was  a  navy.  A  real 
navy. 

We  had  none.  Not  so  much  as  a  single 
shlp-of-the-line  to  defend  our  coasts  or  to 
suggest  an  incipient  battle  fleet.  That  fleet 
never  was  and  never  co\ild  be,  until  victory 
and  Independence  could  give  the  nation  the 
time  to  build  llne-of-battle  ships  and  the 
expertise  to  flght  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  coin  with  an 
empty  face,  the  legend  was  capable  of  stag- 
gering men  who  were  both  contemplative 
and  intrepid.  The  enemy  of  the  newly  de- 
clared United  States  was  InternatlonaUy 
rated  as  the  world's  only  superpower,  a  dis- 
tinction that  rested  exclusively  on  the  Royal 
Navy's  proven  reputation  of  Invincibility. 
None  of  this  reputation  was  to  be  impaired 
by  the  consecutive  losses  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  by  Washington's  Inability 
to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  these  am- 
phibious operations,  a  technique  which  his 
correspondence  describes  as  "naval  co-opera- 
tion." 

NElTHJtR   INFORICATTON   NOR  TIMS 

There  bad  been  150  enemy  sails  counted 
when  the  British  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook 
prior  to  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  When 
Philadelphia's  turn  came,  260  vessels  had 
15,000  troc^  aboard  when  they  left  Staten 
Island  in  July,  1777,  executed  a  feint  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  dlsapi>eared  and  then 
reappeared  in  the  ChesapMke.  Obviously, 
Washington  had  neither  the  information  nor 
the  time  it  alone  could  provide  to  enable 
him  to  oppose  the  enemy's  landing  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore,  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Elk 
River. 

Hermann  Maurice,  the  Comte  de  Saxe,  a 
Marshal  of  France,  and  one  of  that  nation's 
more  cherished  heroes,  used  to  say  that  his 
secret  for  winning  battles  was  "in  the  legs." 
But  it  seems  evident  that  his  dlctimi  was 
Intended  to  apply  solely  to  Fontenoy  and 
other  dry-land  actions,  and  not  to  the  foot- 
sore pursuit  of  sea  power. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  sxuprislng  If  a  man  of 
Washington's  perception  had  faUed  to  see 
that  the  Inviolate  mobility  of  tbe  enemy's 
troop  transports  under  tbe  Royal  Navy's  care 
WM  imposing  ft  hopeless  destiny  upon  him: 
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always  to  react  without  being  able  to  Ini- 
tiate. Nonetheless,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
bravely  set  about  defending  Philadelphia  as 
best  he  could.  When  his  line  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  was  turned  by  tbe  invasion  toroee,  the 
way  to  Philadelphia  was  cleared.  Before 
Washington  could  fall  in  his  counterattaok 
at  Oermantown,  Comwallls  had  alrsaidy 
marched  into  what  was  then  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  E:ngli8h-speaklng  world. 

Like  Singapore  nearly  two  centimes  later, 
tbe  Delaware  River  forts  that  were  supposed 
to  defend  Philadelphia  from  a  naval  assault 
were  taken  from  the  rear. 

Once  again,  England  had  demonstrated 
that  she  bad  to  employ  only  a  fraction  of  her 
sea  power  to  preserve  the  Impunity  with 
which  her  ground  troopw  could  be  moved  up 
and  down  the  coastline,  striking  where  and 
when  they  wotild. 

COICMONSKNSK   ARGTm 

8hlps-of-the-llne,  vessels  with  74  guns  or 
more,  were  tbe  solution  to  Washington's  pre- 
dicament, but  our  yards,  without  peer  In  the 
coiistruction  of  lighter  craft,  lacked  the  skills 
and  experience  to  build  tbe  heavyweights 
capable  of  interfering  with  the  enemy's  free- 
dom of  movement.  Frigates,  a  few  of  which 
our  shipwrights  could  manage,  were  tbe 
cruisers  of  the  17tb  and  18th  Centiules.  They 
were  speedy  enough  to  run  away  from  the 
heavier  guns  of  the  heavier  shlps-of-tbe-line. 
but  it  was  suicidal  for  the  faster,  lighter 
frigates  to  dare  to  stand  and  trade  blows  with 
the  dreadnaughts  that  were  able  to  create. 
Proof  of  this  shortcoming  In  our  shipbuild- 
ing category  was  the  74-gim  America. 
Several  years  were  spent  in  assembling  her. 
but  she  was  destined  never  to  fire  a  shot  in 
anger. 

Thus  common  sense  argued  that  our  frig- 
ates and  other  vessels  should  avoid  engage- 
ments with  heavier  tonnage. 

Before  going  into  action,  John  Paul  Jones 
and  other  naval  heroes  served  their  country 
best  by  scoiiring  the  horizons  for  odds  that 
were  no  worse  than  even.  Men  were  easier 
to  replace  than  the  sails  they  set  and  the 
guns  they  fired.  Bluntly  inventoried,  the 
American  war  effort  at  sea  added  up  to  no 
more  than  what  it  was  ashore.  At  best,  the 
struggle  consisted  of  hit-and-run  tactics,  or 
the  mere  harassment  of  the  world's  leading 
industrial  and  naval  povrer.  As  such,  it  might 
sustain  hopes  of  wringing  a  settlement  of 
sorts  from  Parliament,  but  in  tbe  event  of 
England's  full  mobilization.  It  could  never  be 
expected  to  exhaust  her  arsenal  and  so  im- 
pose American  Independence  by  arms.  Only 
what  Washington  called  "a  naval  coopera- 
tion," a  battle  fleet  strong  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  English  invulnerability  to  sea, 
could  dignify  the  American  Revolution  with 
a  strategy  and  a  chance  for  outright  victory. 

Washington's  comprehension  of  this  sit- 
uation was  never  more  apparent  than  when 
the  enemy  convoy  of  260  vessels  were  em- 
barking men  and  supplies  at  Staten  Island 
in  July,  1777,  preparatory  to  capturing  PhOa- 
delphla.  It  was  an  awesome  spectacle.  The 
Congress  may  be  pardoned  for  nagging  Wash- 
ington to  discover  the  expedition's  destina- 
tion. 

But  the  port  of  embarkation  had  been 
effectively  sealed  off.  and  our  spies  were  un- 
able to  crack  the  secret.  Accordingly,  on 
July  2nd.  Washington  was  forced  to  write 
a  note  to  John  Hancock,  then  President  of 
Congreas,  that  sustained  the  suspense  rather 
than  relieved  it.  The  strain  showed  In  Wash- 
ington's terse  reminder  to  Hancock  that  the 
United  States,  with  no  navy  of  its  own, 
was  fighting  the  formidable  sea  power  of 
England.  "Their  Fleet,"  the  Commander-ln- 
Ohief  wrote,  "gives  them  tbe  most  signal  ad- 
vantages, and  opportiinlty  of  practicing  a 
thousand  feints." 

DBSTtNATION    STILL   UNKNOWN 

On  July  25tb,  when  Hancock  was  advised 
that  the  Staten  Island  armada  had  sailed 
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but  that  its  destination  still  was  unknown, 

Washington  again  seized  the  opportunity  to 
remind  Congress  that  It  was  up  against  the 
world's  number  1  maritime  nation. 

"The  amartng  advantage  the  Enemy  derive 
from  their  Ships  and  the  Coounand  of  the 
Water,"  Washington  wrote,  "keeps  us  In  a 
State  of  constant  perplexity  and  tbe  moatt 
anxious  conjecture." 

If  Philadelphia's  fall  tnunpeted  the  value 
of  sea  power,  its  deliverance  from  English 
hands  the  following  year  was  no  less  instruc- 
tive. Without  so  much  as  a  solitary  Con- 
tinental trooper  knocking  at  the  gates,  the 
British  evacuated  the  city,  bag  and  baggage. 
The  surrender  without  a  fijght  seemed  almost 
magical.  More  than  10,000  enemy  troops  quit 
their  prize  with  much  haste  and  no  dignity. 
By  the  morning  of  Jxme  18,  1778,  they  were 
across  the  Delaware  and  hurrying  across  the 
Jersey  fiatlands  to  the  safety  of  their  Man- 
hattan Island  fortress. 

However,  it  was  not  magic  but  tea  poicer 
that  explained  the  precipitous  exodus  from 
Philadelphia,  nance,  the  number  a  maritime 
nation,  had  signed  the  alliance  with  tbe 
United  States  the  prevloiu  February  6th, 
and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Spam,  honoring  her  share  of  the  Facte  de 
Famille,  would  soon  Join  the  other  Bourtxm 
Crown. 

As  soon  as  London  received  confirmation 
March  26th,  the  fastest  frigate  in  Forts- 
mouth  was  dispatched  to  America  on  a  voy- 
age that  might  be  compared  with  Paul  Re- 
vere's  ride.  A  paraphrase  of  the  message  for 
urgent  delivery  In  occupied  Philadelphia  may 
be  fairly  stated  in  the  following  words: 

The  French  are  coming  I  Their  Intervention 
means  Admiral  d'Estalng's  Toulon  fieet  may 
have  already  sailed  for  the  Delaware  to  sever 
your  own  only  line  of  communications.  Head 
for  New  York!  Oet  out  of  town  before  it's  too 
late! 

TREATED  AS  A  FAILURB 

Our  analysts  are  wont  to  treat  dlistalng'S 
cruise  as  a  notable  failure.  They  cite  bis  re- 
luctance to  storm  New  York  harbor's  bris- 
tling defenses  and  his  withdrawal  from  New- 
port, RJ.,  after  the  August  hurricane  of  that 
year  had  knocked  several  of  his  vessels  out 
of  action. 

Admiral  d'Estalng,  whose  mere  appearance 
in  American  vwkters  was  later  credited  with 
the  British  withdrawal  from  Newport,  la 
more  kindly  treated  by  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office  records  in  London.  They  are  in 
no  doubt  about  the  cause  of  Philadelphia's 
bloodless  liberation  a  success  story  hard  to 
find  in  our  own  history  books. 

In  any  event,  Washington  recognized  the 
significance  of  d'Estalng's  rather  modest  re- 
connaissance. He  became  more  positive  than 
ever  that  the  salvation  of  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence hinged  solely  on  massive  interven- 
tion by  the  French  Navy.  TTierefore,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  approving  LaFayette's  ap- 
plication for  a  furlough  to  return  to  nance, 
when  the  approach  of  cold  weather  ended 
the  1'778  campaigning.  Obviously,  no  one  was 
better  qualified  than  M.  le  Marquis  to  plead 
and  in  Versailles. 

As  it  bad  been  for  himdreds  of  years,  tbe 
army  was  the  senior  service  in  France,  and 
it  was  a  comforting  thought  that  Lafayette 
was  not  only  a  part  of  it  but  also  an  estab- 
lished hero  of  the  United  States  struggle  for 
freedom.  If  anyone  could  be  articulate  about 
the  reason  why  American  battles  were  hold- 
ing actions,  the  veteran  of  the  fiercest  ones 
should  be  the  man  of  understanding. 

M.  le  Marquis  did  much  more  than  plead 
Washington's  case.  If  we  may  believe  hli 
Memoirea,  he  deliberately  disobeyed  Con- 
gress in  the  process.  As  explained  In  bis  own 
account  of  his  Paris  mission,  bis  insub- 
ordination was  intended  because  It  was  the 
surest  way  to  provide  a  strategic  weight  of 
French  naval  assistance  for  the  United 
States. 
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The  Memoires  ezpl«ln  that  Congress  was 
fearful  of  enmities  left  over  from  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  for  this  reason.  It 
specifically  directed  Lafayette  not  to  ask  for 
ground  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
French  soldiers  In  the  United  States  could 
provoke  "anxiety  and  discontent,"  according 
to  the  Memoirea.  Petitioning  France  to  send 
troops  to  America  was  actually  a  device  to 
circumvent  apathy  at  the  topmost  level  of 
government,  Lafayette's  own  words  relate. 
They  charge  that  Loviis  XVI,  Vergennes  and 
other  ministers  did  not  lead  the  nation  into 
war  but  were  dragged  Into  It  by  public 
opinion. 

Since  French  Army  units  were  offloored  by 
nobility  like  himself,  the  Marquis  was  en- 
titled to  asstune  that  soldiers  going  to  the 
United  States  would  be  under  the  command 
of  some  of  the  Versailles  Ctovirt's  favorites, 
and  that  once  the  favorites  were  ashore  in 
far-off  America,  the  naval  support  without 
which  the  war  ootild  not  be  won  would  be 
much  easier  to  obtain. 

The  Memoires  speak  of  the  author  in  the 
third  person,  and  the  Marquis  has  this  to 
say  about  his  intrigue  against  his  King  and 
Court: 

"Lafayette  knew  that  by  employing  young 
officers  of  the  Court  and  by  attracting  in 
this  way  the  attention  of  the  French  people 
to  this  little  corps,  the  Ministers  would  be 
forced  sooner  or  later  to  make  use  of  it  by 
giving  it  naval  superiority  on  the  American 
coastline." 

Sufficient  sea  power  to  alter  the  coiirse  of 
the  war,  the  Memoirea  sdd,  had  been  Lafay- 
ette's "principal  objective."  But  other  op- 
erational claims  on  the  Navy  had  been  mak- 
ing the  naval  support  "difficult  to  get." 

Thus,  "it  was  not  achieved  before  1781, 
and  then  Just  for  a  few  weeks.  The  event  (I.e. 
the  Battle  of  the  Chesapeake  Capes  In  which 
Admiral  de  Grasse  made  possible  the  victory 
at  Yorktown)  had  proved  how  right  Lafay- 
ette was  to  exhort  day  after  day  the  necessity 
or  naval  superiority." 

On  his  return  to  Boston  in  April,  1780, 
after  a  year's  absence,  the  Marquis  brought 
word  that  "the  little  corps"  of  5.000  men 
under  Bochambeau  soon  woiild  follow  him 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  there  was  no  Con- 
gressional rebuke  for  his  disobedience.  There 
was  irony  in  this  development.  While  Lafay- 
ette had  been  in  France  trying  to  wind  up 
the  war.  It  had  been  winding  down  In 
America. 

ITS  LASTtNO  CONTRlBTrnOI* 

The  currency  of  the  period,  then  in  the  act 
of  coining  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
American  language,  was  "not  worth  a  Conti- 
nental;" inflation  was  rampant. 

Feeding  on  the  economic  misery  keeping 
step  with  the  nearly  worthless  paper  money, 
discontent  was  abroad  In  the  land  but  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  imminent  presence  of 
French  soldiers.  Moreover,  the  unrest  was  not 
merely  a  manifestation  by  civilians,  as  the 
mutinies  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey Lines  soon  were  to  verify.  Not  surpris- 
ingly then,  Washington  and  Lafayette  were 
most  anxlo\is  to  give  Immediate  employment 
to  the  seven  French  shlps-of-the-Une  esccx't- 
ing  Rochambeau's  men  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Rhode  Island. 

As  soon  as  M.  le.  Comte  stepped  ashore  at 
Newport  in  July,  1780,  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette was  on  hand  as  Washington's  welcom- 
ing emissary  and  also  to  propose  a  Joint  at- 
tack on  New  York  City  without  delay,  with 
the  seven  shlps-of-the-llne  providing  the  es- 
sential naval  support.  In  this  way,  the  war 
could  be  won  in  a  single  blow,  and  Ameri- 
can resistance  saved  from  sagging  into 
defeatism. 

Rochambeau  declined,  asking  for  a  faoe- 
to-face  meeting  with  Washington  before  de- 
ciding any  major  moves.  It  was  a  wise  pre- 
caution. As  Rochambeau  had  good  reason 
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to  suspect,  the  Royal  Navy  had  not  been  far 
behind  him  during  his  Atlantic  crossing.  In 
fact,  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Graves  put 
Into  New  York  Just  three  days  after  the 
French  convoy's  arrival.  "The  tables  were 
thus  completely  turned  as  regards  naval  su- 
premacy." It  is  said  by  noted  naval  historian 
Captain   Dudley  W.   Knox.  USN    (Ret.) 

On  this  account,  the  Washlngton-Bo- 
chambeau  conference  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  following  September  had  little  to  do  ex- 
cept to  agree  formally  on  the  inability  of  the 
P*ranoo-Amerlcan  armies  to  take  a  decisive 
action  without  "a  constant  naval  superior- 
ity" to  guard  against  an  amphibious  opera- 
tion by  the  enemy  hitting  their  flanks. 

VlRTTrAI.tT    IBIPOSSIBLE    TO    OVEBLOOK 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  virtually  im- 
possible to  overlook  this  fundamental.  The 
participants  had  to  break  off  their  discus- 
sions and  dash  back  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions when  a  courier  dashed  in  on  a  lathery 
horse  and  reported  that  Rodney  had  Just 
enhanced  the  enemy's  naval  advantage  by 
dropping  anchor  In  New  York  harbor.  The 
situation  looked  more  critical  than  ever. 
Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Franoo- 
Amerlcan  Alliance,  the  Royal  Navy  had  been 
growing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  2.000  sea- 
men each  month,  and  In  submission  to  these 
and  other  menacing  developments,  Including 
the  economic  and  financial  plight  of  all  of 
the  original  states,  the  Comte  de  Rocham- 
beau decided  to  send  his  son,  the  THcomte. 
back  to  France  to  solicit  both  hard  cash  and 
the  Navy. 

Lafayette  also  put  his  pen  to  work  for  the 
same  cause.  Writing  to  Vergennes  on  Janu- 
ary 30th.  1781.  he  spoke  for  Washington  and 
others  In  authority  here  when  he  said  that 
"Everyone  ...  It  Is  physically  impossible  for 
us  to  support  offensive  units  without  ships." 
For  the  campaign  months  ahead  In  1781.  "a 
solid  maritime  superiority"  had  to  be  pro- 
vided In  the  United  States,  "the  true  theater 
of  war." 

Like  Rochambeau.  Washington  felt  com- 
pelled to  send  a  personal  representative  to 
France  to  request  a  special  delivery  of  specie 
(coined  money)  and  naval  assistance.  His  in- 
structions to  his  delegate.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel John  Laurens,  were  to  lay  before  Louis 
XVT  and  his  Ministers  the  following  grim 
survey  of  the  United  States : 

"That  next  to  a  loan  of  money  a  constant 
naval  superiority  on  these  coasts  is  the  ob- 
ject most  interesting.  This  would  Instantly 
reduce  the  enemy  to  a  difficult  defensive  and 
by  removing  all  prospect  of  extending  their 
acquisitions,  would  take  away  the  motives 
for  prosecuting  the  war." 

On  March  5th.  the  King's  Ministers  bowed 
to  the  logic  of  these  arguments,  and  Ad- 
miral de  Orasse  was  issued  his  orders  to  con- 
cert his  actions  during  the  summer  ahead 
with  the  Franco-American  armies  in  the 
United  States. 

In  preparation  of  that  concert.  Washlne- 
ton  and  Rochambeau  paraded  their  men 
through  cheering  throngs  of  Philadelphlan* 
on  September  3rd.  It  was  a  stunning  display 
of  confidence  In  French  naval  power,  because 
the  Battle  of  the  Chesapeake  Capes  was  not 
to  be  fought  until  two  days  later.  ■ 

FBOUISE  TO  SHOW  RIB  TLAO 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trusting  generals 
of  the  Franco-American  coalition  did  not 
know  then  whether  de  Grasse  was  weather- 
bound In  the  distance  or  nearby.  All  they 
had  in  hands  was  the  French  Admiral's  prom- 
ise to  show  his  flag  in  the  Chesapeake,  where 
Comwallla  was  also  waiting  for  naval  Inter- 
vention to  save  him. 

The  Allied  troops  were  already  south  of 
PhUadelphia  and  its  cheers  of  "On  to  York- 
town!"  and  "Vive  le  Rol!"  when  word  was 
received  near  Chester  that  the  French  Fleet, 
led  by  the  100-gun  "Ville  de  Paris,"  the 
flagship,  had  entered  the  Bay  and  was  dls- 
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embarking  4,000  French  troops  from  the  West 
Indies  to  help  Lafayette  seal  off  Yorktown 
by  land. 

With  one  exception,  the  sea,  all  of  Com- 
wallla' escape  routes  were  now  closed.  The 
trap  was  almost  sprung,  and  this  responsi- 
bility was  up  to  de  Orasse  when  the  Royal 
Navy  was  sighted  off  Cape  Henry  with  the  in- 
tention of  succoring  the  Yorktown  garrison. 

Admiral  de  Grasse's  eagerness  to  meet  the 
chaUenge  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  he 
left  90  ofllcers  and  1.800  men  ashore  who  were 
directing  the  beachhead  landing  of  the  West 
Indian  troops.  Although  this  constituted  a 
handicap,  which  his  officers  later  described 
as  putting  them  on  the  defensive,  the  24 
French  shlps-of-the-llne  shot  up  Admiral 
Oraves'  19  vessels  so  badly  that  the  EnglUh 
admiral  chose  to  return  to  New  York. 

Some  historians  have  compared  the  Battle 
of  the  Chesapeake  Capes  with  the  dry-land 
action  at  Waterloo,  where  the  rest  of  Europe 
gave  Napoleon  his  comeuppance.  Others,  in 
the  naval  tradition,  have  said  that  It  was 
more  Important  than  Trafalgar,  where  Nel- 
son died  reasserting  England's  naval  supe- 
riority over  Its  enemies. 

Had  Washington  lived  long  enough  to  form 
his  own  opinions  about  Waterloo  or  Trafal- 
gar, it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
quarreled  with  any  of  these  analogies.  For 
him  Yorktown.  coming  after  the  Battle  of 
Chesapeake  Capes,  must  have  seemed  an 
anticlimax. 


DISPUTED       CLAIMS       PAYMENT- 
WASTE  OP  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  that  the  Defense  Department  Is 
planning  to  allow  contractors  to  collect 
at  least  6  percent  anniial  Interest  on  the 
final  settlement  of  disputed  claims.  I  fear 
that  this  new  regiilation  will  be  a  poten- 
tially multi-mllllon-dollar  gift  to  hun- 
dreds of  defense  contractors.  Tlie  new 
regulation,  which  will  be  part  of  the 
ASPR  rules,  will  apply  to  all  new  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $1  million. 

I  have  called  upon  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  to  cancel  this  new 
regulation.  I  believe  it  is  simply  a  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money.  If  this  new  regula- 
tion goes  into  effect,  a  contractor  who  re- 
ceived a  $20  million  claim,  after  5  years 
of  dispute,  would  be  paid  a  whopping  $6 
million  in  interest  alone. 

Presently,  claims  totaling  at  least  $100 
million  are  in  dispute.  Contractors  can 
attempt  to  collect  claims  for  any  extra 
cost  in  the  performance  of  a  contract 
above  the  original  price  which  allegedly 
is  the  fault  of  the  Oovemment. 

I  believe  that  this  new  regulation,  in 
addition  to  being  extremely  costly,  will 
have  two  adverse  effects.  First,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  tempted  to  settle  some 
unjustified  claims  in  order  to  avoid  a  dis- 
puted claim  that  earns  interest.  Second, 
once  a  claim  is  considered  in  dispute,  the 
contractor  may  hold  up  a  final  settlement 
to  increase  interest  payments. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
defense  industry  lobby  is  pressing  for  a 
further  liberalization  of  this  new  and 
costly  loophole.  The  industry  hopes  to 
place  interest  payments  on  a  sliding  scale 
and  change  the  date  at  which  a  contract 
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is  considered  in  dispute,  l«igthening  the 
time  that  the  Government  must  pay 
Interest. 

This  new  regulaticm  and  industry's 
pressure  for  a  liberalization  of  the  regu- 
lation is  just  another  sign  that  the  entire 
claims  system  is  not  working.  Outstand- 
ing claims  agtiinst  the  Navy  alone  total 
more  than  $800  million.  During  fiscal 
1971,  only  3  out  of  86  outstanding  claims 
with  the  Navy  were  settled.  The  system  is 
slow,  imprecise,  and  extraordinsuily 
costly.  I  believe  our  claims  system  needs 
thorough  study  and.  imdoubtedly,  a  com- 
prehensive reform.  This  new  regulation, 
which  will  be  enormously  expensive,  will 
only  encourage  more  waste  in  our  already 
mismanaged  claims  system. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  Laird  follows: 

January  28,  1972. 
Hon.  MzLviN  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  , 

Washington,  B.C.     I 

Deas  Mk.  Laird:  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment is  planning  to  Include  In  Its  ASPR 
rules  a  provision  for  the  collection  of  In- 
terest on  disputed  claims  by  contractors  as 
part  of  a  final  settlement. 

Under  this  reg^atlon,  as  I  understand  it. 
the  contractor  will  be  able  to  collect  *t  least 
6%  Interest  on  settlements  of  disputed  con- 
tracts. This  provision  will  apparently  apply 
to  all  new  contracts  over  (1  million  once  the 
regulation  Is  In  force.  Thus  If  a  contractor 
received  a  $20  million  claim  after  five  years  of 
dilute,  the  government  would  be  forced  to 
pay  a  whopping  «6  million  in  Interest  alone. 
That's  singly  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  I  believe  that  this  regulation  Is  a 
mistake  and  I  hope  that  you  will  cancel  it. 

In  addition  to  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money,  this  new  regulation  would  have  two 
additional  adverse  effects.  P^rst,  contracting 
officers  may  be  tempted  to  settle  some  un- 
justified claims  in  order  to  prevent  a  claim 
from  becoming  a  disputed  dalm.  Secondly, 
the  contractor  may  attempt  to  slow  down  the 
process  of  resolving  disputed  claims  In  order 
to  gain  larger  Interest  payments. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  defense 
industa-y  lobby  is  preeeing  for  further  liberal- 
ization of  the  rule  to  widen  this  ooetly  new 
loophole.  The  industry  hopes  to  obtain  a 
sliding  interest  payment  schedule  that  would 
undoubtedly  Increase  the  interest  costs.  Also, 
the  industry  hopes  to  change  the  date  on 
which  a  claim  would  become  eligible  for  the 
collection  of  Interest. 

Industry's  attempt  to  collect  interest  I  be- 
lieve Is  Just  another  sign  that  the  claims  sys- 
tem Is  not  working.  The  Navy,  for  example, 
settled  only  three  of  86  outstanding  claims  in 
1971.  Over  $800  million  of  claims  are  cur- 
rently outstanding  against  the  Navy  alone. 

After  carefully  reviewing  this  new  rule  I 
have  concluded  that,  overall  the  regulation 
will  be  enormously  expensive  and  will  en- 
courage more  waste  In  an  already  misman- 
aged claims  system.  I  hope  that  the  regiila- 
tion Is  cancelled. 
Sincerely, 

Lcs  ASPIN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


BARBOURSVILLE,  W.  VA..  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCAnON  AWARD 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ville  Elementary  School  in  Cabell  County, 
W.  Va.,  was  designated  as  a  demonstra- 
tion center  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  in  recognition  of  Its 
outstanding  program  of  health  and  phys- 
ical education.  During  1971,  Barbours- 
ville  Elemoatary  School  was  one  of  only 
41  elementary  schools  in  the  United 
States  to  receive  such  an  award  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  only  school  in  the  tri- 
State  area  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucicy, 
and  Ohio. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  dedica- 
tion and  motivation  of  a  man,  a  staff,  and 
a  fine  young  student  body. 

Mr.  William  T.  Tweel,  director  and  in- 
structor at  the  school,  has  been  a  major 
force  In  bringing  together  a  spirit  ot 
youthful  cooperation  among  the  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Tweel  calls  It  total  group  par- 
ticipation and  attributes  success  to  the 
involvement  of  many  adults  and  stu- 
dents working  together. 

To  Mr.  Tweel,  to  the  principal,  and 
staff,  to  the  many  young  boys  and  girls, 
and  their  parents,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  bringing  out  that  which  is  good 
in  our  young  people. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Barbours- 
ville  Elementary  School  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  leader  in  this  program  area  for 
the  future. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  wxnr  vaaanA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  once,  not 
twice,  but  three  times  in  a  row,  Barbours- 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VnOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  January  26  edition  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Dally  of  Strasburg,  Va.,  in- 
cluded an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  P^deral  deficit  spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "A  Deficit  Is  a  Deficit  Is  a  Defi- 
cit," be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcdlows: 

A  DKFicrr  Is  a  Dkpicit  Is  a  Dmcrr 

The  review  of  the  President's  annual  budg- 
et has  become  an  almost  predictable  rou- 
tine each  year.  The  monetary  requirements 
of  federal  agencies  grow  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  in  whlcb  a  paternalistic  gov- 
ernment bores  more  deeply  into  the  lives 
of  everyone. 

Nobody  thinks  In  terms  of  balanced  budg- 
ets anymore.  In  fact,  one  hardly  hears  the 
phrase  these  da3n.  The  people  are  apparently 
thoroughly  conditioned  to  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernment is  expected  to  spend  more  than  It 
takes  In.  It  has  become  a  way  of  government 
fiscal  life. 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  July  1,  1972  to  June  SO,  1973  Is  no 
exception.  It  calls  for  outlays  of  $246.8  bil- 
lion and  Income  of  $220.8  billion.  It  antici- 
pates a  deficit  of  $26.6  billion  which  Is  doubt- 
lees  conservative.  Announced  anticipated 
deficits  generally  ar*. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Nixon 
Administration  had  estimated  the  deficit  to 
be  $11.6  billion.  It  is  now  known  it  will  ap- 
proach $40  Mlllon.  What  about  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  1972-73?  Estimated  at  $2S.S  MUlon.  we 
are  willing  to  wager  It  will  be  somewhere 
closer  to  $46  biUion. 
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The  remarkable  thing  Is  that  d^dts  are 
so  commonplace  that  presidents  no  longer 
apologize  for  them  or  the  fact  that  almost 
invariably  the  final  deficit  figures  ovwrun 
estimates.  President  Nixon  even  appears  to 
be  using  this  new  budget  and  expected  defi- 
cit as  a  campaign  talking  point,  sLreeslng 
that  the  "planned  deficit  would  stimulate 
economic  recovery  at  a  proper  pace  without 
risking  a  new  vmve  of  inflation." 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  Presi- 
dent means  by  this  because  our  understand- 
ing is  precisely  to  the  contrary.  We  recollect 
that  most  economists  In  the  pre-wage-freeee 
days  wwe  saying  quite  openly  and  convinc- 
ingly that  it  was  continued  government  defi- 
cit spending  of  the  past  decade  or  two 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  caiisee  of  today's 
high  point  of  inflation. 

Or.  consider  this  presidential  statement: 

"Deficit  spending  at  this  time,  like  tem- 
porary wage  and  price  controls,  is  strong 
but  necessary  medicine.  We  take  that  medi- 
cine because  we  need  it,  not  because  we 
like  it;  as  oxxt  economy  sucoeesfuUy  combats 
unemployment,  we  wlU  stop  taking  the 
medicine  well  before  we  become  addicted  to 
it." 

What  is  the  President  really  saying?  He  is 
telling  us  that  deficits  are  evil  but  that  be 
must  promise  us  a  whopper  at  this  time, 
only  a  temporary  one  mind  you.  just  enough 
to  give  that  nasty  old  economy  a  needed 
shot  In  the  arm.  When  we  get  things  under 
control,  lljte->imtating  unemployment,  well 
stop  "tajang  the  medicine  before  w«  be- 
come addicted  to  It." 

Who'^  fooling  whom?  No  hopbead  was  ewr 
more  h(>pele8sly  addicted  to  hetDln  than  this 
oountrjn  is  to  deficit  financing.  The  people 
know^ls,  the  politicians  know  It,  and  the 
Adnalnl stratlon  knows  it,  so  why  doesnt  the 
President  stop  kidding  around? 

The  fact  Is  Congress  has  been  presented 
with  a  budget  which  calls  for  expending 
$246.3  billion.  We  anticipate  a  deficit  of 
$26.6  bUllon.  It's  election  year  and  we  can 
expect  to  be  hearing  a  lot  about  the  Nlxcm 
budget  and  the  promised  deficit.  Whether  it's 
a  good  budget  or  a  l>ad  one  will  be  fully 
debated  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  out  In 
the  hinterlands. 

Our  only  advice  to  candidates.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  is — voters  are  not 
stupid,  they  can  understand  a  budget.  But, 
more  to  the  point,  th«  voters  know  that  a 
deficit  is  a  deficit  is  a  deficit  is  a  drildt. 


CANCER  RESEARCH 


HON.  JORGE  L.  C6RD0VA 

KxsmxNT  comnssioNXB  vmoic  POBtro  bico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  CdKDOVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  cancer  research  hsis  been  the  subject 
of  recent  Interest  to  the  adminisctration 
and  has  resulted  in  a  biU  just  approved 
by  this  Chamber.  For  this  reason,  I  would 
like  to  make  public  recognition  of  a  new 
project  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
which,  is  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  the  early  diagnosis  of  lung  can- 
cer. A  young  Navy  physician,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Joseph  F.  Smlddy,  has  been  involved  In 
the  development  of  a  new  technique  for 
the  use  of  a  fiexlble  fiberoptic  broncho- 
scope in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  when 
only  minimal  s3miptoms  of  the  disease 
may  be  present  or  where  a  chest 
X-ray  may  only  be  suspicious  of.  the 
problem.  Dr.  Smiddy's  work  began  in 
1969  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  On 
joining  the  Navy  In  1971  it  became  evl- 
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dent  to  ius  superiors  at  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  that  this  was  an  Inspired 
yoxing  man  with  a  revolutionary  proce- 
dure. Utilizing  flexible  flberoptics  exten- 
sive areas  of  the  lung  can  be  examined 
for  the  early  findings  of  tumor.  The 
unique  aspects  of  this  procedure  consists 
of  the  ability  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
examination  easily  and  comfortably  by 
either  a  surgeon  or  internist  without  the 
risk  of  anesthesia  and  either  in  the  doc- 
tor's office  or  the  hospital. 

The  naval  hospital  at  Bethesda  and 
its  senior  medical  faculty  should  be 
highly  commended  for  not  only  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  progress  of  Dr.  Smlddy's  work, 
but  strongly  encouraging  and  even  spon- 
soring his  activities  In  the  form  of  a 
naval  research  grant.  At  present,  this 
technique  Is  beyond  the  research  stage 
and  Dr.  Smlddy's  concern  and  that  of  his 
naval  superiors  is  that  this  procedure 
become  disseminated  throughout  the 
medical  community.  University  reseaitdi 
centers.  Veterans'  HospitaLs,  National  in- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  Malcolm  Grow 
USAP  Medical  Center  are  actively  or- 
ganizing programs  for  utilizing  this  tech- 
nique. It  has  even  extended  to  the  private 
communities  of  Metropolitan  Washlng- 
too.  In  the  Alexandria  area,  pulmonary 
phjrslclans  have  been  successfully  using 
this  technique  for  the  past  6  months.  The 
Georgetown  Medical  Center  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Sol  Katz,  is  also  en- 
gaged in  a  program  of  training  pul- 
monary physicians  in  the  utilization  of 
the  Smiddy  procedure.  Por  the  record,  it 
has  the  formidable  title  of  "Transnasal 
Bronchoflberscopy."  Por  the  patient,  it 
represents  a  potential  new  lease  on  life 
when  the  early  signs  of  lung  cancer  may 
strike.  Such  techniques  as  this,  and  many 
other  forms  of  progress  In  cancer,  not 
only  need  support  in  btisic  research,  but 
also  support  in  dissemination  of  vital  in- 
formation for  the  medical  practitioner  to 
extend  to  his  patient  in  conquering  this 
dreaded  disease. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  Dr.  Smlddy's  most  recent  report 
published  in  December  1971  in  Annals  of 
Internal  Medicine: 

Fl.K»TWI,K    PiBEaOPTIC     BRONCHOSCOPE 

The  avalUWlity  of  a  flexible  fiberoptic 
bronchoecope  has  extended  the  area  of  the 
bronchial  tree  that  can  be  examined,  by  sev- 
eral orders  of  branching  and  with  Improved 
qtiallty  of  Image.  The  controUable  tip  readily 
permits  examination  of  the  upper  lobes.  A 
1-mm  dlameiter  channel  permits  Instillation 
oif  aoeetbetlc  or  lavaglng  solutions,  Insertion 
of  brush  or  forceps  biopsy  Instruments,  and 
aspiration  of  secretions.  Used  transnasally, 
this  bronchoecope  Is  now  preferred  for  diag- 
nostic bronchoscopy  In  our  hospital  and  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  We  are  currently 
training  physlclana  from  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  and  Georgetown  Hos- 
pital who  wlU  be  using  this  method  In  those 
Institutions. 

The  Instrument  (Olympus  Model  FB 
Bronchoflberacope)  and  Its  use  have  been 
described  (1,3).  However,  passing  the  Instru- 
ment through  a  previously  Inserted  rigid 
brouchaaoope  or  endotracheal  tube  results  In 
patient  discomfort  and  usually  requires  the 
specialized  facilities  associated  with  conven- 
tional rigid  bronchoscopy. 

As  we  have  reported  orally,  the  Instru- 
ment can  easily  be  Inserted  via  the  noee  with 
greatly  improved  patient  tolerance  and  no 
oompromlse   In   diagnostic  quality.   The  ex- 
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amlnatlon  does  not  require  operating  room 
facilities,  and  the  equipment  can  be  taken 
to  the  patient's  bed. 

The  technique  described  Is  baaed  on  our 
experience  In  27  examinations. 

After  overnight  fast  the  patient  Is  pre- 
medlcated  with  atropine  and,  on  occasions, 
sedation  or  analgesia.  The  noee  and  pharynx 
are  anesthetized  by  spraying  the  solution  of 
tetracalse,  0.25  mg/ml,  to  which  0.06  ml  of 
epinephrine,  l :  1,000,  Is  added.  The  distal  end 
of  the  Instnmient  Is  ooeited  with  2  ml  of 
Ildooalne  jelly.  The  Instrument  Is  passed 
through  the  nasopharynx  iinder  direct  vis- 
ualization. Two  mllllUtera  of  the  anesthetic 
solution  are  Injected  through  the  channel 
onto  the  vocal  oords;  the  total  amount  of 
tetracaine  used  does  not  exceed  60  mg.  TTie 
Instrument  Is  passed  by  direct  vision 
through  the  cords  and  Into  the  trachea.  Ad- 
ditional anesthetic  solution  can  be  added  as 
the  Instrument  Is  advanced. 

All  segments  of  the  bronchial  tree  are 
examined  with  the  patient  seeited  and  his 
head  In  a  resting  position.  The  oontroUable 
tip  and  small  diameter  of  the  Instrument 
make  possible  direct  examination  of  all  seg- 
ments and  most  subsegmental  bronchi.  Sus- 
pected areas  are  phort;ographed  In  stlU  or 
motion  plctiue  color.  Forceps  bite  biopsy  and 
brushlngs  for  culture  and  cytology  are  ob- 
tained through  the  channel  from  appropriate 
areas. 

Patient  acceptance  of  this  procedure  has 
been  excellent,  and  there  have  no  significant 
compUcatlona. 


THE  YOUNG  IN  BOISE  ARE  HEIP- 
ING  THE  OLD— ELECTRONIC  EX- 
PLORER POST  58  IS  TO  BE 
COMMENDED 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   n>AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
occasions  I  have  commended  to  my  col- 
leagues the  work  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  Friends  of  the  Elderly  lo- 
cated In  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Friends  of  the  Elderly  have  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  providing  televi- 
sion sets,  radios,  phonographs,  and  other 
materials  to  senior  citizens  in  the  Boise 
area.  Their  work  indicates  what  con- 
cerned citizens  can  do  to  aid  senior  citi- 
zens in  need. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  report  that  the 
work  of  the  Friends  of  the  Elderly  con- 
tinues with  a  new  facet  added.  Electronic 
Explorer  Post  No.  58  of  Boise  has  offered 
Its  services  to  this  organization  In  assist- 
ing in  the  repair  of  donated  electronic 
equipment.  The  entire  Scouting  move- 
ment has  had  my  strong  suppwrt  since 
I  was  a  Scout  myself.  The  work  of  these 
young  men  is  in  the  best  traditions  of 
Scouting  and  exemplifies  what  can  be 
done  when  people  In  a  community  care 
about  the  elderly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Friends  of  the  Elderly  Re- 
ceive Boost  Prom  Electronic  Explorer 
Post"  which  appeared  In  the  Boise  paper, 
the  Idaho  Statesman,  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows. 
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Fkixnds  or  Eloxxlt  Rbokits  Boost  FtoK 

ElXCTBOmC   EXPLOXXB  POST 

A  "shot  In  the  arm"  has  oome  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Sderty. 

Sixteen  members  of  Electronic  ExiHorer 
Scout  Post  68  are  at  work  repairing  136  do- 
nated television  sets  at  the  mends'  he«d- 
quartera  at  610  Main.  The  poet,  led  by  Ken 
MaxweU,  a  faculty  planner  for  the  telephone 
company,  is  sponsored  by  Mountain  Bell  Pio- 
neers. 

Ernest  K.  Morehouse,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Friends  of  the  Elderly,  has  been  coordi- 
nating the  Buppljrlng  of  used  television  sets 
to  elderly  persons  who  do  not  have  them. 
However,  getting  the  sets  In  working  order 
has  been  a  problem. 

Members  of  the  post  work  each  Thursday 
repairing  the  receivers. 

Other  volunteers  who  contribute  time  and 
work  on  the  sets  are  Roy  Cox,  1410  North 
Eleventh;  and  M.  O.  Huelett,  Idanha  Hottf. 

Morehouse  says  volunteers  are  "deqieratMy 
needed"  to  assist  In  the  office  work  to  answer 
the  phone,  type,  and  address  envelopes  be- 
tween the  hours  of  1  to  6  pjn.  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Morehouse  said  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able 
to  set  up  a  coffee  lounge  In  the  buUdlng  at 
610  Main  "so  elderly  persons  can  drop  In 
when  they  are  downtown  to  relax  and  enjoy 
themstives." 


YOUTH  POR  UNDERSTANDING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  RKPRS8ENTATTVBB 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Locke,  the  16th  century  Eiigllsh  philoso- 
pher, once  advanced  the  clidm  that  "no 
man's  knowledge  here — on  earth — can  go 
beyond  his  experience."  Although  the 
theory  is  perhaps  debatable,  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  at  least  agree  wlUi 
the  old  adage  that  "experience  is  often 
the  best  teacher." 

The  international  teenage  student  pro- 
gram— known  as  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing— Is  based  largely  on  that  premise.  It 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
field  of  international  ccanmunication,  as 
in  other  fields,  there  Is  no  real  substitute 
for  personal  experience.  Communication, 
in  fact,  means  more  than  knowledge — it 
means  understanding.  As  YPU  points 
out: 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  get  acquainted 
with  people  of  other  lands  than  to  live  In 
the  same  home  with  them,  eat  at  their 
table  wtlh  them,  and  learn  to  see  life  as  It 
appears  to  them. 

The  idea  Is  not  new,  but  unlike  many 
similar  exchange  programs,  YPU  con- 
centrates on  the  precollege  age  group. 
International  students  of  high  school  age 
are  selected  by  YPU  national  committees 
of  other  countries  to  come  and  live  in 
an  American  home  for  periods  of  6  to  11 
months.  Most  important,  the  "home- 
stay"  includes  study  in  an  American 
high  school — either  in  public  or  private- 
ly sponsored  institutions — and  full  par- 
ticipation in  family,  church,  and  com- 
munity life.  The  program  Is  fully  inter- 
racial and  interdenominational  in  char- 
acter, and  participants  are  selected,  not 
on  the  basis  of  wealth  or  social  position. 
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but  for  their  leadership  potential.  In 
certain  cases,  students  are  provided 
scholarships,  either  by  YPU  committees 
abroad  or  by  such  organizations  as  Lions, 
Rotary.  Elwanls,  and  church-afflliated 
groups.  American  high  school  students, 
in  tiu-n,  are  sent  to  live  in  homes  abroad 
under  comparable  conditions.  The  learn- 
ing process  is,  therefore,  a  two-way  street, 
extending  not  only  to  the  participants 
themselves,  but  to  the  host  families 
which  receive  them. 

Prom  1969  until  1972,  for  instance.  49 
students  from  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
traveled  abroad  under  YPU  auspices, 
while  39  foreign  students  from  countries 
in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Par  East,  and  lAtln 
America  have  been  placed  In  Pennsyl- 
vania homes  diurlng  the  1971-72  period 
alone.  I  am,  of  course,  pleased  to  note 
that  my  fellow  Pesmsylvanlans  are  ac- 
tively Involved  in  this  worthwhile  inter- 
national effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  said  that  we 
live  today  in  a  constantly  "shrinking 
world"— brought  about  by  rapid  techno- 
logical change.  It  is  also  an  increasingly 
dangerous  world  which  confronts  the 
youth  of  today  and  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. Those  of  us  who  have  lived 
through  two  World  Wars  and  the  subse- 
quent tragedies  of  Korea  and  Vietnam 
have  learned  one  important  lesson:  The 
United  States  carmot  exist  in  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  takes 
place  abroad  has  its  iiltimate  effect  at 
home.  In  this  respect,  the  practical  edu- 
cation provided  by  the  YPU  experience 
cannot  begin  too  soon. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  the  Youth  for  Under- 
standing program,  which  clearly  rep- 
resents one  small  but  slgniiacant  step 
in  the  right  directloQ. 


MILITARY  STRENGTH  IS  VITAL 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAurounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  this  country's  most  distinguished  Rus- 
sian experts  is  Col.  Irving  Salomon,  a 
long-time  friend  and  constituent.  Colonel 
Salomon  now  devotes  his  full  time  as  a 
Kremlin-watcher  and  for  this  reason  his 
comments  are  often  timely  and  succinct. 
I  include  his  column  from  the  San  Diego 
Union  of  December  31,  1971,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

MniTAaT  STsnraTH  Is  VrrAi. 
(By  Irving  Salomon) 

It  Is  very  lmp<M:tant  that  everyone  should 
recognize  that  the  Soviet  understands  and 
respects  only  mUltary  strength.  Tju-^tng  tn 
defensive  armament,  U  diplomacy  Is  not 
backed  by  defensive  armament  It  goes  from 
possible  accommodation  to  disadvantageous 
confrontation. 

American  cltlsans  must  realize  that  the 
Soviet  newly  acquired  armament  has  not  only 
greatly  nuUlfled  our  own  mllltai7  potential, 
but,  equally  in^ortaat,  also  our  diplomatic 
stance.  The  disparity  of  our  competitive  mili- 
tary postiu-e  enables  the  USSR  to  utilize  dip- 
lomatic coercion  on  our  aUles  and  bewUdered 
neutrals. 
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The  time  has  come  when  American  citi- 
zens— thoee  not  connected  with  the  mUl- 
tary— be  conscious  of  oiu:  equ4)ment  short- 
comings. The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  even  If  they  appear  to  be  hopeful,  in 
the  end  wlU  be  euphoric. 

Unless  our  own  parsimonious  armament 
attitude  changes  and  unless  v^e  continue 
technological  developments  the  threat  of  a 
superior  enemy  force  wUl  become  even 
greater. 

The  administration  has  begun  to  recognise 
our  precarious  posture.  It  wants  desperately 
to  maintain  our  present  conventional  forces. 

The  attitude  among  proponents  of  a  weaker 
American  military  Is  not  imderstandable. 
These  people  should  read  recent  statements 
by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Qromyko,  who 
states  unequivocally  that  Increased  Soviet 
armament  Is  a  giant  step  toward  a  major 
Soviet  diplomatic  offensive. 

American  people  insure  their  Uvee,  homes, 
cars  and  many  other  things.  Yet,  the  most 
important  insurance  that  protects  our  way  of 
life  Is  inadequate.  If  American  people  were 
fuUy  aware  of  our  vital  military  needs  there 
would  be  very  little  complaint  about  added 
taxes  for  such  purposes. 


ERIC  E.  HILLARY  OP  DALLAS.  TEX., 
TO  REPRESENT  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMEEUCA 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  5,  1972 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Dallas.  Tex.,  Eric  E.  Hillary, 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  three  Na- 
tional Youth  Representatives  to  repre- 
sent over  6  million  members  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  a  special  report  to 
the  President. 

Eric,  a  19-year-old  Eagle  Scout,  was 
selected  on  the  basis  of  his  outstanding 
record  in  ooaservaUon,  commimlty  af- 
fairs, religious  and  Scouting  activities. 
He  became  an  Eagle  Scout  in  1969  and 
has  served  in  several  Scouting  leadership 
positions,  including  senior  patrol  leader, 
Junior  assistant  scoutmaster,  and  others. 
Eric  is  a  member  of  Post  998,  which  is 
sponsored  by  St.  Luke's  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  attends  the  Highland  Hills 
Methodist  Church,  where  he  has  served 
as  president  of  the  youth  usher  board 
and  the  youth  fellowship  group.  Eric 
maintained  a  high  scholastic  average  as 
a  member  of  the  senior  class  at  J.  N. 
Ervin  High  School.  He  is  presently  at- 
tending Blast  Texas  State  University, 
majoring  in  radio,  TV.  and  Journalism. 

As  a  National  Youth  R^resentaUve. 
Eric  will  be  made  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  a  group  of  volunteer  national 
leaders  who  establish  the  organization's 
policies  and  programs. 

Eyrie's  father.  Josh  Plannigan,  Jr..  is 
employed  with  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  in  Dallas  and  his  mother. 
Bemice  E.  Plannigan.  is  a  teacher. 

Eric  and  the  two  other  National  Youth 
Representatives,  accompanied  by  other 
Scouting  leaders,  have  spent  this  week 
at  Scout  headquarters  in  New  Jersey,  in 
New  York  City,  and  here  in  Washington. 
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I  have  had  the  plesisure  of  m«M»ting  ^th 
Eric  in  my  office  and  of  presenting  my 
staff  to  him. 

Eric  r^resents  the  finest  tradition  ol 
Boy  Scouting  and  is  a  young  man  of 
whom  all  of  us  can  be  proud. 


AREA  COOPERATION  ESSENTIAL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MIMMKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKB 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ills  of 
the  countryside  are  of  great  concern  to 
many  of  cm-  people.  They  hold  meetings. 
give  speeches,  and  write  editorials  about 
possible  solutions  to  the  economic  plight 
of  rural  America. 

An  example  of  this  concern  is  a  guest 
editorial  by  Rev.  Ken  Wendinger  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Ortonville  In- 
dependent sind  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  insert  it  in  the  Rccoko: 
Akea  Coopxkation  EsmniAi. 
(By  Rev.  Ken  Wendinger) 

Let's  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  I  vm 
those  who  know  me,  this  Is  an  amm«Hng  stat«> 
ment.  People  60-70  years  ago  had  some  com- 
mendable traits  that  we  need  to  imltwte  to- 
day. Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  cut  and 
shocked  their  grain  by  themselves  or  with 
a  hired  hand.  By  and  large  It  was  a  family 
affair.  But  they  were  smart  enough  to  real- 
ize that  they  bad  to  unite  with  their  neigh- 
bors or  other  famUles  to  thresh  their  grain. 
A  cooperative  effort  saved  them  time  and 
money.  Now  our  families  are  small  towns  or 
vUlagee.  They  are  struggling  for  survival 
against  economic  odds  and  lack  of  manpower 
resources. 

Our  towns  In  this  area  must  now  Imitate 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  our  grandfathers 
had.  The  1970  census  shows  that  towns  with 
a  population  of  3,000  are  now  at  the  cross- 
roads. Some  win  Increase  a  little  and  sur- 
vive, others  wUl  die.  Por  every  six  farm  fami- 
lies that  quit,  one  buslnesaman  in  town  will 
leave.  If  OrtonvlUe  united  with  other  towns 
in  the  area,  we  could  have  the  reeources  and 
potential  of  a  city  with  10-12,000  population. 
Our  schools  could  provide  an  enlarged  cur- 
riculum and  extra  classrooms.  An  Industrial 
site  and  Its  development  could  become  an 
area  project  that  would  benefit  everyooie  in 
the  area.  Recreational  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities could  be  made  more  readily  avaU- 
able  for  all,  especially  our  youth.  Farmers 
need  and  must  support  small  towns  but  the 
businessman  must  also  help  the  farmer  re- 
ceive a  Just  price  for  his  product.  The  rivalry 
and  sometimes  antagonism  that  exists  be- 
tween town  and  country  is  a  luxury  we  can 
no  longer  afford. 

What  kind  of  future  planning  Is  going  on 
between  OrtonvlUe,  Clinton,  Odessa,  Oraoe- 
viUe,  Big  Stone  City,  Mllhank.  etc.?  wm  we 
Insist  on  duplicating  efforts,  spend  money 
on  identical  projects  and  faU  by  ourselves 
because  one  town  Is  too  small  to  get  the 
Job  done?  Pride  In  one's  town  and  Individu- 
alism have  their  place  but  they  can  under- 
mine the  welfare  of  the  larger  community. 
By  this  time  many  wlU  have  an  objac- 
tlon  to  every  proposal  offered,  like,  "You 
can't  cross  state  and  county  boundaries,  JMO- 
ple  won't  cooperate,  or  we've  never  done  It 
that  way  before."  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
is  supposed  to  have  used  this  quotation:  "I 
dream  of  things  that  are  not,  and  I  ask. 
why  not?" 
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SENATOR  TUNNEY  SALUTES  MA- 
RINE 8.  SOT.  HARVEY  WILSON  FOR 
CONTRIBUnONS  TO  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  features  of  our  society  is  the 
work  that  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin,  do  in  helping  others  lead  more 
interesting  and  meaningful  lives. 

They  find  extra  time  and  resources  to 
contribute  that  something  extra,  that 
added  ingredient  which  assures  the  suc- 
cess of  programs,  forges  good  ideas  into 
organizaticoal  realities,  assists  ongoing 
projects  toward  better  service. 

Marine  S.  Sgt.  Harvey  R.  Wilson  is 
such  a  man. 

He  has  returned  to  San  Diego  follow- 
ing a  year's  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  and 
has  now  resumed  his  work  there  as  a 
community  volimteer  with  his  extraordi- 
nary commitment,  energy,  and  diligence. 

In  1970  the  San  Diego  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  saw  fit  to  designate 
him  one  of  the  11  Outstanding  Young 
Men  of  Scm  Diego  in  recognition  of 
achievement  in  his  chds^n  profession 
and  his  dedicated  service  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  community. 

It  is  imusual  for  a  military  careerist  to 
be  cited  for  volimtary  work  in  a  local 
community  by  the  Jaycees.  He  or  she 
seldom  has  time,  due  to  rotation  in  as- 
signment, to  establish  roots  in  any  one 
place.  His  efforts  and  contributions  won 
such  notice  that  we  might  tend  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  Harvey  Wilson  is  a 
black  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extoislons  of 
Remain  an  article  printed  in  Chevron, 
the  weekly  publication  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot  in  San  Diego,  on 
Friday,  March  6, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depot  Sergeant  Honored  bt  San  Diego 
Jatcees 

A  Marine  Corps  Becrult  Depot  Biarlne  has 
been  honored  as  one  of  San  Diego's  "Out- 
standing Young  Men  of  the  Year — 1969"  by 
the  San  Diego  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sergeant  Harvey  R.  Wilson  was  one  of  11 
yo\uig  men  honored  at  a  banquet  Thursday 
nlgbt  at  the  Atlantis  Restaurant.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Jaycee  vice  presi- 
dent CoUn  W.  Wled  to  the  200  persons  who 
attended  the  annual  Outstanding  Young  Men 
banquet. 

Robert  W.  Ambym  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  event  and  Assemblyman  Pete 
Wilson  gave  the  keynote  address. 

Bom  In  Chicago  In  1936,  Sergeant  Wilson 
was  raised  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  He  has  served 
aboard  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Dep>ot.  San 
Diego,  several  times — his  first  tour  as  a  re- 
cruit m  February  1953. 

Sergeant  Wilson  said  he  became  involved 
In  community  projects  In  San  Diego  years 
ago.  "At  first  I  was  Just  around  making  a  few 
suggestions  and  giving  a  few  Ideas.  Grad- 
ually I  became  more  Involved,  first  with  one 
thing  and  then  with  another." 
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He  estimates  that  he  devotes  about  40 
hours  a  week  to  activities  In  San  Diego  be- 
sides his  regular  job  as  administration  chief 
at  the  provost  marshal's  office  aboard  the 
depot.  He  is  currently  the  South  Bay  District 
vice  chairman  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  has  worked  as  a  swimming  Instructor 
for  children  in  a  "less  chance"  area.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  San  Diego  Jaycees,  Masonic 
Lodge  Niunber  79.  the  Mayor's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity  camping  committee,  tlie 
Model  Cities  Program  and  the  Education  and 
Economic  Development  Committee. 

Explaining  why  he  started  "getting  in- 
volved," Sergeant  Wilson  said,  "I  wanted  to 
better  prepare  my  kids,  to  make  thun  better 
citizens." 

"I  have  two  boys."  he  continued,  "and  I 
wanted  to  Involve  them  so  they  would  have 
more  than  I  had.  Once  I  started  getting  in- 
volved I  saw  things  that  could  be  done  for 
other  people,  especially  young  people." 

"If  certain  things  are  made  available  to 
yovmg  people  now,  those  things  will  help  pre- 
vent riots  like  those  In  Watts  and  in  Detroit 
later."  he  explained.  Expanding  on  the  sub- 
ject he  said,  "Hopefully,  if  we  can  influence 
all  age  groups  In  a  project  to  fit  their  needs 
they  will  not  have  enough  time  to  become  In- 
volved in  destructive  actions." 

The  sergeant  said  that  when  working  with 
people  In  a  less  chance  area  it  is  Important 
to  make  the  programs  and  projects  relevant 
to  the  immunity  He  said  that  a  program's 
success  depends  on  getting  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  people,  getting  them  Involved  in 
programs  In  which  they  can  help  themselves. 
Sergeant  Wilson  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
Professional  Sports  Explorer  program  for  the 
city's  high  school  age  youth.  He  said  that 
this  year  he  hoped  to  have  programs  for  youth 
Involving  them  with  San  Diego's  professional 
athletic  teams,  the  Rockets,  Padres  and 
Chargers. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  my  time"  Sergeant 
Wilson  said,  "Is  spent  with  the  Boy  Scouts." 
He  first  started  working  with  the  Scouts  in 
San  Diego  in  1967. 

His  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts  concerns 
the  Southeast  San  Diego  area.  This  area  Is 
about  58  per  cent  black  and  22  per  cent 
brown.  It's  a  lees  chance  area  where  the 
scouting  program  Involves  ways  below  the 
city  average  of  one  out  of  four  boys. 

"We're  recruiting  manpower  right  now  to 
get  the  program  moving.  But  our  biggest  Job" 
he  said,  "Is  making  scouting  relevant  to 
boys  In  the  area  with  programs  on  a  level 
with  the  reet  of  the  community." 

Sergeant  Wilson  explained  that  most 
famUles  In  Southeast  San  Diego  could  not 
afford  to  send  a  boy  to  a  Boy  Scout  camp  dur- 
ing the  summer.  "We're  developing  a  pro- 
gram for  this  simmier  where  every  boy  will  be 
able  to  go  to  camp  with  barracks  and  hot 
food." 

"To  make  scouting  relevant  to  these  boys, 
we're  going  to  give  them  the  essentials  for 
survival  In  the  outdoors.  It's  not  going  to  be 
a  Iux\irlous  vacation.  They're  going  to  be 
sleeping  under  the  stars.  There  may  be  fresh 
milk  and  fresh  fruit,"  he  said. 

At  last  year's  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at 
Farragut  State  Park  in  Idaho,  Sergeant  Wil- 
son was  an  aide  to  Archie  Moore,  one-time 
llght-heavywelght  boxing  champion,  who  is  a 
community  relations  specialist  for  the  na- 
tional council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
For  his  work  at  the  Jamboree  Sergeant  Wil- 
son was  commented  by  the  national  council. 
Sergeant  Wilson  has  attended  Virginia 
State  College,  San  Diego  City  College  and 
Southwestern  College.  He  hopes  to  pursue 
a  liberal  arts  degree  with  a  concentration  in 
human  relations  and  psychology  when  he 
leaves  the  Marine  Corps. 

During  his  17  years  enlistment  in  the 
Coriw.  Sergeant  Wilson  has  toured  the  Far 
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East.  Japan  and  Okinawa,  served  with  the 
neet  Marine  Force  Pacific  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps. 

He  attended  the  Defense  Tangiiage  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  D.C.  and  graduated  from 
SCUBA  schocd  at  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1966.  He  8i>ent  a  year  In  Vietnam 
with  Headquarters  Company,  4th  Marine 
Regiment  and  the  3rd  Reconnaissance  Bat- 
talion before  returning  to  the  United  States 
in  December  1966. 

Sergeant  Wilson  is  a  recipient  of  the  Oood 
Conduct  Medal,  National  Defense  Service 
Medal.  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal.  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation.  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation. Pistol  Expert  Badge.  Interna- 
tional Shooting  Fund  Medal.  Southeastern 
Regional  Marksman  and  Combat  Action  Rib- 
bon. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Califor- 
nia, San  Diego,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
are  proud  of  its  men  like  Harvey  R. 
WUson. 


SECRETARY    LAIRD    INTERVIEWED 
ON  ABC'S  "ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS" 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    n.LtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assist 
Members  in  their  evaluation  of  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  Vietnam,  what  has 
taken  place  and  what  is  contemplated, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  transcript  of  ABC's  "Issues 
and  Answers"  program  televised  last 
Simday  on  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  appeared. 

Many  of  the  questions  were  penetrat- 
ing— ^the  type  of  questions  the  American 
people  are  asking — and  the  answers  of 
our  sMe  Defense  Secretary  were  forth- 
right. 

The  transcript  follows: 

Issues  and  Answers 

(Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  inter- 
viewed by  Roger  Peterson,  ABC  Pentagon 
correspondent,  and  Ted  Koppel,  ABC  diplo- 
matic correspondent) 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Secretary,  welcome  to 
Issues  and  Answers. 

There  is  renewed  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam today.  We've  been  hearing  reports  all 
day.  Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  renewed 
activity  you  have  been  predicting  aU  along 
and  if  ao,  how  serious  is  it  going  to  be? 

Secretuy  Lairo.  There  has  been  a  buildup 
opposite  the  B-3  front,  which  is  Military  Re- 
gion 2  in  South  Vietnam,  which  has  been 
noticeable  during  the  last  two  months.  I 
believe  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
capability  and  the  capacity  under  our  Vlet- 
namlzation  program  to  handle  this  combat 
situation.  I  dont  mean  by  that  that  they 
will  win  every  battle,  but  they  will  win  the 
vast  majority  because  of  the  equipment  and 
the  training  that  they  presently  possess. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  feel  that  the  fight- 
ing that's  breaking  out  today  and  apparent- 
ly will  continue,  means  that  Hanoi  will.  In 
effect,  reject  the  President's  peace  plan? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  think  at  this  time  of 
year,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there 
has  been  an  Increase  in  combat  activity  and 
an  Increase  in  the  aggressiveness  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  This  is  not  something  new  but 
I  certainly  feel  that  they  will  try  to  have 
several  spectaculars  this  year,  probably  some 
time  in  February,  and  undoubtedly  again 
this  summer  and  some  time  before  the  Presi- 
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dentlal  election  here  in  the  United  States, 
i  am  confident  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
nave  the  capability  to  handle  moet  of  these 
oatUes.  X  don't  think  the  people  should  get 
ii^io  a  pamc  situation  simply  because  me 
ouuth  Vietnamese  do  conduct  several  very 
i^agn  battles  during  this  year. 

Mr.  K.OPPEL.  Mr.  secretary,  as  you  have  tiug- 
ge:3tea  these  things  do  tend  to  happen  sea- 
bouauy  and  this  is  one  of  the  seaso^is  wnei* 
ine  Monn  Vietnamese  traaitiou&uy  start 
moving  troops  Into  position.  But  It  is  not  sea- 
soiiai  lor  the  Jfreslaent  of  the  umtea  btaies 
i,j  maice  the  kind  oi  exhau&tive  and  luteuaive 
pCitce  proposal  that  he  has  just  maoe  puo- 
iiciy.  Aren't  you  a  litue  oiscouragea  li  the 
^Mrtents,  the  signs,  sUU  seem  to  oe  pouitiug 
bowards  au  oSeuaivev  iJoesn't  that  sinipiy  >. 
I'tfjection  by  the  North  Vietnamese? 

decretary  Laird.  Not  uecessarUy.  As  you 
know,  when  President  Nixon  took  office  there 
was  only  one  route  to  end  American  involve- 
meut  in  Vietnam  and  of  course  that  was  the 
negotiation  route  and  not  much  had  hap- 
pened on  that  route,  and  so  a  second  track 
was  upeued  up  and  that  was  the  Vletnam- 
izauon  program  to  give  the  south  Vietnam- 
ese the  capabUlty  oi  handling  their  own  in- 
country  security,  to  take  over  the  combat 
responslbiUty  which  should  be  theirs.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  has  moved  forward  on 
schedule  and  ahead  of  schedule  in  all  as- 
pects. And  this  is  one  way  that  we  can 
end  American  Invovement  and  terminate 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  should  the 
negotiation  track  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  Koppel.  I  am  not  questioning  now  your 
estimate  of  the  success  or  relative  failures 
of  Vietnamization  but  the  President  said 
the  other  night,  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
him  accurately,  "If  the  enemy's  answer  to  our 
peace  offer  is  to  step  up  their  military  at- 
tacks I  shall  fully  meet  my  responsibility  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  protect  our  remain- 
ing troops."  Now  you  better  than  anyone 
other  than  the  President  would  know  what 
he  meant  by  that. 

Secretary  Laird.  He  't>««'^"»  exactly  what  he 
says.  We  will  protect  the  remaining  Amer- 
ican forces. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Do  we  not  have  a  situation 
now  where  the  North  Vietnamese  are  threat- 
ening American  troops?  There  was  an  attack 
today  on  an  American  base  in  the  central 
highlands. 

Secretary  Laird.  We  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect those  American  troops.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  office,  as  you  know,  the 
casualties  were  running  as  high  as  300  a 
week  and  those  American  casualties  are  down 
now  to  averaging  less  than  ten,  between 
zero  and  ten,  in  each  of  the  last  16  or  17 
weeks.  We  intend  to  keep  casualties  low  as 
far  as  Americans  are  concerned  as  we  termi- 
nate American  involvement  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  way  that 
you've  been  keeping  casualties  low  i&  through 

increased  bombing 

Secretary  Laird.  The  way  we  kept  American 
casualties  low  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Vietnamization  program.  We  have  been  with- 
drawing Americans.  When  I>re6ident  Nixon 
took  office  the  troop  strength  was  &49.000; 
that  was  the  troop  ceiling.  With  the  new  an- 
nouncement of  President  Nixon,  the  troop 
strength  wUl  be  on  May  1.  69,000.  We  have 
withdrawn  over  87  percent  of  the  Americans, 
Sometimes  this  is  overloolted. 

Mr.  Peteroon.  All  right.  But  now  you  are 
down  to  something  like  12  maneuver  bat- 
talions in  Vietnam.  How  can  you  protect 
these  remaining  Americans  other  than 
through  airpower,  through  artillery?  Are 
you  going  to  renew  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam? 

Secretary  Laird.  We  wUl  continue  to  use 
American  air  assets  in  order  to  protect  the 
remaining  forces.  This  should  be  pointed  out. 
that  the  bombing  that  has  been  carried  on  Is 
substantially  less.  The  tactical  air  sorties  are 
omy  25  percent  oif  the  rate  that  was  in  exlst- 
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ence  the  year  President  Nlzon  took  office. 
B-62  sorties  are  down  to  about  half.  We  will 
certainly  keep  our  options  open  as  far  as 
the  use  ol  aiipower,  but  we  have  continued 
to  live  by  the  understandings,  but  we  have 
conducted  certain  protective  reaction  strikes 
when  our  aircraft  and  when  our  pUots'  lives 
were  placed  in  Jeopardy  and  we  wlU  continue 
that  particular  policy  as  far  as  Vietnam  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  rule  out  any  renewed 
oombing  of  North  Vietnam  if  Hanoi  does  not 
signal  in  some  way  that  they  are  willing  to 
accept  portions  of  the  President's  peace  pro- 
posal? 

Secretary  Laird.  We  will  protect  Americans 
tliat  remain  in  Vietnam  as  we  continue  our 
withdrawals.  I  do  not  get  into  advanced 
planning  or  advanced  operational  orders.  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  a  very  bad  mis- 
take for  any  Secretary  of  Defense  to  engage 
in  that  kind  of  speculation  on  this  kind  of  a 
program. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  remember  on  your  year- 
end  news  conference  I  asked  you  the  same 
question  and  you  said  you  did  not  rule  out 
that  possibility.  Are  you  now  ruling  it  out? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  am  not  speculating  as  to 
what  those  posslbUlttes  might  be.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  discuss  possible  oper- 
ation orders  one  way  or  the  other  at  this 
particular  time.  I  don't  t-h'nfc-  it  setves  any 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  KoFPXi^  Mr.  Secretary,  one  thing  that 
I  know  concerns  you  and  certainly  concerns 
the  American  people,  is  the  very  outside  poe- 
sibillty  that  at  some  point  you  and  the  Pres- 
ident might  consider  sending  American 
troops  back  into  Vietnam.  Could  you  at  least 
rule  that  out  for  us? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  certainly  would  rule  that 
out  because  our  program  on  Vietnamization 
IS  turning  over  the  combat  reeponslbilities 
not  only  on  the  ground,  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
also  the  air  responsibilities.  Many  people  fall 
to  realize  that  when  President  Nixon  took 
office  the  South  Vietnamese  combat  air  power 
was  made  up  of  approximately  250  combat 
aircraft.  The  South  Vietnamese  now  have 
well  over  one  thousand.  They  have  gone  for- 
ward with  a  training  program,  one  mainte- 
nance program,  and  the  air  parts  of  Viet- 
namization are  moving  forward  very  rapidly 
and  ver>  effecUvely.  It  takes  a  little  longer 
in  the  air  part  of  Vietnamization  because  of 
the  training  of  the  pilots,  the  training  of 
the  mechanics,  but  we  are  turning  over  the 
air  responsibilities  too  in  our  Vietnamization 
program. 

The  fastest  way,  however,  for  us  to  be- 
come disengaged  in  Vietnam  is  still  the 
negotiating  route,  and  the  President  tills 
last  week  has  revealed  to  the  world  a  very 
adequate  and  effective  negotiating  track 
and  I  believe  that  the  entire  world  is  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
engage tlirough  the  negotiaitmg  route. 
Should  that  faU,  however,  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion program  gives  us  this  opportunity  to 
terminate  American  involvement  as  soon  as 
the  prtsoners-of-war  issue  has  been  settled 
and  the  missing-in-action  have  been  ac- 
counted for. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Since  you  have  now  ruleci 
out  the  possibility  of  sending  America's 
troops  back  in,  since  we  will  be  down  to 
69,000  troops  by  the  first  of  May  of  this 
year,  that  does  seem  to  leave  the  only  option 
then  with  renewed  air  strikes.  I  mean  we 
are  already  hitting  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Secretary  Laibd.  You  just  dont  under- 
stand the  Vietnamization  program  becavise 
the  Vietimlzation  program  is  giving  the  capa- 
bility to  the  South  Vietnamese  to  handle  not 
only  the  ground  combat  responsibility,  but 
also  the  In-ooimtry  air  responsibility  and  the 
logistics  responsibility.  This  program  is  work- 
ing. Tixey  are  taking  a  hold  of  this  situa- 
tion. 
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Now  we  cant  insure  the  will  and  the  de- 
sire of  theee  people,  but  we  can  give  them 
the  tools,  the  training  and  the  support  that's 
necessary  for  them  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose and  that's  what  we've  done.  Our  pro- 
gram is  not  based  on  Americans  taking  over 
the  responsibility,  as  was  the  program  in 
1966-66-67.  up  to  '68.  The  program  was 
changed  in  1969  on  instructions  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  down  to  69,000  troops  in  Vietnam  by 
the  first  of  May,  is  this  or  could  this  be  an 
aU-volunteer  force  in  Vietnam  at  that  time? 
Secretary  Laird.  It's  possible  that  as  you 
get  down  to  a  lower  level  that  you  could 
have  volunteers.  We're  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  all-volunteer  force  world-wide.  As 
you  know,  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  in- 
structed to  do  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  to  move  toward  an  all-volunteer  force 
and  we  have  set  that  as  one  of  our  goals  of 
this  Administration. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  had  no  draft  calls  in 
January.  You  said  there  was  a  possibility  of 
no  draft  calls  in  February  and  March.  Have 
you  reached  a  decision  on  that? 

Secretary  Laird.  There  will  be  no  draft 
calls  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  calen- 
dar year.  That  will  include  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Why  not? 
Secretary  LAm.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  it.  First,  we've  had  these  two  substantial 
pay  Increases,  one  that  took  effect  on  No- 
vember 16th,  another  taking  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  which  were  part  of  the  movement 
towards  an  all-volunteer  service.  We've  In- 
creased the  pay  and  the  projected  pay  of 
privates  by  399  (299)  percent  and  thU  is 
part  of  our  program  to  move  towards  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  Vietnamization 
program  has  been  successful  and  we're  with- 
drawing people  from  South  Vietnam  at  the 
rate  now.  an  average  rate  of  some  23,300  a 
month. 

In  addition  to  that  the  Congress,  m  Its 
wisdom,  reduced  the  size  of  the  army  by 
some  60,000  (man  years).  This  means  in 
order  to  make  the  average  man-year  strength 
that  is  required  under  the  congressional  au- 
thorization bill,  we  will  have  to  let  70.000 
people  out  of  the  United  States  Army.  So 
those  four  reasons  are  the  reasons  for  no 
draft  calls  during  the  first  quarter  of  calen- 
dar year  1972. 

I  might  point  out  tliat  the  President's 
program  to  meet  this  all -volunteer  goal  has 
been  moving  rather  rapidly.  When  he  came 
in  draft  calls  were  300.000,  approximately,  a 
year.  We  went  down  the  next  year  to  200,000. 
Last  year  we  were  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. So  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
accomplishing  the  goal  of  President  Nixon 
of  a  volunteer  force. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  have  an  idea  of 
what  the  total  draft  calls  will  be  for  this 
year  if  there  is  no  draft  for  the  first  three 
montlis? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  would  not  want  to  make 
that  kind  of  a  projection  now  because  well 
have  to  see  what  effect  theee  new  pay  in- 
creases, which  total  over  $3  billion,  have 
upon  our  recruiting  and  our  retention  pro- 
grams. But  we  have  made  a  success  in  mov- 
ing In  the  direction  of  all-volunteerism  in 
the  military  services  and  I  do  think  that 
we've  been  able  to  eUminate  many  of  the 
inequities  of  the  draft  system  wbldi  was 
also  one  of  the  goals  of  Preeldent  Nixon. 

Mr.  Koppel.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  your  plan 
continues  to  go  according  to  schedule,  under 
some  of  the  points  you  have  outlined  now, 
would  you  like  to  see  zero  draft  caUs  in 
April,  May  and  June,  for  example?  Is  that 
something  that  you  are  shooting  for? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  woxild  like  to  reach  the 
goal  established  by  our  President  just  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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Mr.  KoFPKL.  And  tli»t  wo\iId  entail  tbAt? 

Secretary  Laibd.  We  would  like  to  meet 
tbe  goals  Just  as  soon  as  possible  but  I  can't 
give  you  a  read-out,  or  an  approximation  of 
the  eSect  of  these  pay  Increases  totaling  over 
$3  billion  on  retention  as  far  as  tlxe  Armed 
Services  are  concerned. 

We  also  bave  some  problems  as  far  u  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve.  As  we  apply 
the  total  force  concept  to  our  planning,  as 
we  face  tlie  manpower  realities  aad  tbe 
coets  of  manpower,  tbe  Reeerre  and  tbe  Na- 
tional Guard  take  on  increased  ln4>ort»nce, 
and  we  may  bave  some  dllllcultlea  In  filling 
these  particular  billets  and  that's  why  we 
are  coming  to  the  Congress  with  new  stig- 
gestlons  in  this  area  in  order  to  make  the 
total  force  concept  work  during  the  period  of 
1972  and,  as  we  look  on,  in  our  five-year  plan- 
ning for  the  national  security  needs  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PxTXBsoM.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  fore- 
see any  possibility  that,  if  you  can  have  a 
no-draft  army,  what  about  a  draft  for 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  because  many 
of  the  men  Join  that  simply  to  avoid  the 
draft? 

Secretary  Laikd.  It's  something  we  bave  to 
look  at.  I  would  hope  that  there  were  other 
Incentives  that  we  coxUd  use  and  experi- 
ment with  to  try  to  attract  young  men  and 
women  to  Join  the  Reserve  forces  of  our 
country,  but  we  will  look  at  all  of  these  alter- 
natives. It  Is  a  problem  that  we  have  to  face 
up  to  as  we  move  towards  the  zero  draft  call 
gocd  established  by  President  NUon. 

Mr.  KoppsL.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  Is  one 
loose  end  I'd  like  to  tie  up  on  Vietnam. 
Who  Is  providing  the  military  hardware 
nowadays  for  North  Vietnam?  The  last  es- 
timates I  beard  suggested  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  hardware  was  coming  from  the  Soviet 
Cnlon.  Is  that  flgxire  still  essentially  accurate? 

Secretary  Laibd.  Yes.  One  of.  of  course,  tbe 
biggest  Items  coming  In  Is  the  economic  aid. 
They  don't  call  It  military  assistance;  tbey 
call  It  economic  aid  and  they  ship  many 
trucks  into  North  Vietnam.  Almost  all  of 
thoee  trucks  are  coming  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  90  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
military  aid  and  other  assistance.  Tbe  key 
to  peace,  as  far  as  limiting  of  supplies  In 
North  Vietnam,  la  In  Moscow  and  I  think 
that  most  Americans  understand  that  now. 

Mr.  KoppxL.  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to  be 
making  some  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident before  he  goes  to  Moscow.  Would  that 
be  one  of  them.  That  he  would  exert  a  little 
pressiire  there  to  get  the  Soviets  to  cease  and 
desist? 

Secretary  Laou).  This  Is  part  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent's program  for  peace  In  tbe  outline  that 
be  had  to  the  American  people  and  the  world 
Just  this  last  week.  He  discussed  a  very 
thoughtful  program  of  limiting  military  as- 
sistance both  to  the  North  and  to  the  South 
and  that  is  certainly  a  matter  that  needs  to 
be  considered  in  the  negotiation  area. 

Mr.  PrncxBON.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  we 
move  on  to  your  new  budget?  t83.4  billion,  an 
increase  of  96.3  billion  over  last  year's.  Last 
week  on  this  program  Senator  Mansfield  said 
he  would  not  vote  for  such  a  large  increase. 
What  do  you  think  your  chances  are  of  get- 
ting this  through  Congress? 

Secretary  Labu).  I  think  our  chances  are 
very  good.  These  funds  are  needed  and  neces- 
sary in  order  for  us  to  keep  up  with  the 
tremendous  momentum  that  has  been  shown 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  arms  field  during 
the  last  few  years.  This  momentum  has  not 
decreased;  it  has  continued  at  a  very  rapid 
pace. 

Take,  for  instance,  in  this  budget  we  have 
the  acceleration  of  the  ULMS  program.  I 
testified  this  week  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees on  this  program. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  gone  to  tbe  point 
where  now  under  construction  and  in  being 
they  have  a  larger  number  of  Polaris  type 
submarines  than  tbe  United  States  posseaees. 
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Mr.  PxnxsoN.  Do  they  have  Just  42  or 
more? 

Secretary  Laiso.  Approximately  41  or  42,  In 
that  general  area.  This  momentum,  if  they 
continue  it,  at  the  rate  of  construction  that 
they  are  going  forward  with  eight  to  nine 
a  year,  this  puts  them  in  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  year  '74,  '76  and  in  that  par- 
ticular time  period. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  want  us  to 
keep  the  option  open  and  to  accelerate  the 
program  so  that  we  can  start  a  construction 
program  in  this  area.  If  the  Congress  ap- 
proves oiu-  supplemental  appropriation  for 
$35  million  that  we  have  asked  for  for  this 
fiscal  year,  plus  the  (900  million  that  we  are 
asking  for  in  the  1973  budget,  we  will  have 
this  option  open.  Admiral  Riokover,  Admiral 
Zumwalt,  Admiral  Smith,  Secretary  Cbafee 
and  others  have  assured  me  that  if  this  sup- 
plemental request  is  approved  we  will  be  able 
to  go  into  the  arcbltect-englneei'ing  contract 
award  and  be  able  to  move  up  the  likelihood 
of  our  having  such  a  submarine  in  18  to  24 
months,  putting  it  in  the  time  period  of 
'77-'78  instead  of  the  time  period  of  ■78-'79 
or  •79-'80. 

Those  18  to  24  months  could  be  very  im- 
portant. You'll  remember  very  well,  I  am 
sure,  how  important  thoee  18  to  24  months' 
speed-up  in  the  Polaris  program  were,  to 
have  those  Polaris  submarines  out  after  the 
Congress  took  action  at  the  time  President 
Kennedy  had  his  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
That  action  of  the  Congress  was  important 
then.  I  think  the  action  of  the  Congress  is 
important  now  to  epeed  up  this  program  In 
view  of  the  Riisalan  momentum. 

Mr.  PmaisoN.  You  talk  about  the  new  un- 
derwater long-range  missile  system.  If  you 
can  get  the  money  from  your  supplemental 
budget,  if  Congress  approves  the  money 
you're  asking  for  next  year,  you're  saying 
you  can  speed  the  development  of  this  system 
up  about  two  years? 

Secretary  Ladid.  Yes,  from  18  to  24  months. 

Mr.  Pkterson.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
shelve  what  was  called  "Expo,"  the  long- 
range  Poeeldon  missile,  and  decide  to  go  into 
an  entirely  new  submarine  and  system  in- 
stead? The  costs  are  tremendous. 

Secretary  Laikd.  The  costs  are  tremendous, 
of  course,  in  any  of  these  systems,  but  we 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  a 
submarine  system  that  can  operate  from 
ports  within  the  United  States,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  adds  to  the  realism  of  oior 
deterrent,  and  the  cost  differential  is  not  that 
great  when  you  consider  the  advantages  to 
the  deterrent  force  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PxTEBSON.  It  wUl  stiU  be  1976,  '77,  some- 
thing like  that,  before  you  could  have  it?  '76? 

Secretary  Labu).  It  would  be  1977-'78  in- 
stead of  the  •79-'80  period.  Those  are  the  18 
to  24  months.  Those  are  the  time  frames  that 
I  am  discussing. 

Mr.  KOPPEL.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  de- 
termined to  your  own  satisfaction  yet  wheth- 
er the  Russians  are  indeed  building  an 
aircraft  carrier?  They  have  always  stayed 
away  from  that  kind  of  thing  In  the  past. 

Secretary  Laird.  They  have  helicopter  car- 
riers in  the  ASW  mode  that  they  do  use  and 
exercise  not  only  in  the  Mediterranean  but 
in  other  areas. 

As  far  as  their  building  an  attack  carrier, 
I  can't  really  give  you  a  definite  appraisal 
on  that  at  this  time.  We're  watching  that 
.situation  very  carefully. 

Mr.  KoppEL.  Are  you  concerned  about  the 
Russians  possibly  cashing  in  their  chips  with 
the  Indians  or  the  new  government  of  Ban- 
gladesh in  terms  of  having  a  naval  base  in 
that  part  of  the  world? 

Secretary  Laud.  There  will  be  a  naval  pres- 
ence. Tbe  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  naval  pres- 
ence for  some  time  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  today  we  have  two  ships  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  One  Is  the  Mobile  and  the 
other  a  destroyer  that  is  operating  in  that 
area.  I  think  there  is  a  port  call  being  made 
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and  unloading  military  equipment  today 
in  Ceylon,  but  there  will  be  a  Russian  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  some  time. 

Mr.  KoppKL.  I  was  asking  you  specifically 
about  a  port.  Are  you  concerned  that  in  ex- 
change for  all  the  aid  they  gave  the  Indians 
during  the  recent  crisis,  do  you  think  they 
are  going  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  port 
facility  in  IndU? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  think  they  will  try.  I 
don't  know  how  successful  they  will  be. 

Mr.  KOPPKL.  As  far  as  our  own  presence  is 
concerned,  is  that  going  to  be  a  relatively 
permanent  thing  now? 

Secretary  Laikd.  During  tbe  last  few  years, 
of  course,  we  have  operated  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  not  a  permanent  situation  ■■ 
such,  as  you  refer  to  a  taak  force  which  we 
had  In  there  for  a  few  dayi  that  baa  moved 
out,  but  we  will  have  operations  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  Petzrson.  Mr.  Secretary,  talkmg  about 
Soviet  momentum.  What  about  the  missile 
development?  There  Is  all  kinds  of  talk 
about  new  holes,  new  missiles  or  a  hard- 
ened site.  Do  you  have  any  further  Infor- 
mation now  that  you  can  talk  about? 

Secretary  Lairo.  Tbe  momentum  as  far 
as  the  SS-11,  which  Is  comparable  to  our 
Mlnuteman  system;  the  large  missile,  the 
SS-9,  which  compares  with  nothing  we  bave 
in  our  inventory;  that  momentum  Is  going 
forward  and  the  construction  Is  continuing 
on  these  new  missile  sites  In  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  PxTEBsoN.  There  were  report!  that 
they  may  have  about  300  SS-O's. 

Secretary  Laird.  In  my  Defense  Report  to 
the  Congress  which  I  will  be  presenting  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
the  15th  of  February,  I  will  go  Into  detail  on 
these  systems,  along  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  will  go  into 
detail  on  the  presentation  of  all  of  tbe  Items 
in  our  budget  in  great  detail,  as  well  as  tbe 
assessment  of  the  Soviet  threat  as  It  com- 
pares with  the  Allied  strength  In  tbe  world 
today. 

Mr.  PxTERsoN.  Have  they  made  any  ma- 
jor strides  forward  from  last  year  at  this 
time? 

Secretary  Laibo.  Yes,  they  are  stronger. 

Mr.  Peterson.  In  what  areas? 

Secretary  Laird.  They  are  stronger  as  far 
as  the  strategic  forces  are  concerned  and 
also  their  Navy  and  In  the  modemlxatlon 
of  their  Army. 

Mr.  KoPFEL.  Are  we  In  danger  of,  in  ef- 
fect— and  I  hate  to  use  tbe  phrase— of  los- 
ing the  arms  race  to  the  Soviets? 

Secretary  Laibo.  We  are  In  a  strong  posi- 
tion as  far  as  the  United  States  la  con- 
cerned at  the  present  time.  Iliat  danger 
does  present  itself  in  the  time  period  of 
1975  and  1976,  if  we  do  not  take  the  action 
that  has  been  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  bis  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  last  week. 

Mr.  KoPFEL.  I  don't  think  we  would  he  ful- 
filling oiir  obligations  If  I  dldnt  very  quick- 
ly ask  you  this  last  question  before  our 
time  Is  completely  up:  What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lady  midshipmen,  or  mldshipladles, 
or  whatever  we  would  call  them? 

Secretary  Laibd.  I  bave  always  been  for 
women  and  I  would  certainly  encourage  tbe 
Congress  as  a  co-equal  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, if  they  desire  to  appoint  women 
to  these  Service  schools,  tbey  would  also 
have  the  responsibility  to  i^proprlata  the 
funds  and  the  construction  money  for  dor- 
mitories and  other  facilities.  Dormitories  and 
these  facilities  do  not  exist  In  our  Service 
schools  at  the  present  time  and  If  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  go  down  that  road,  tbey  have 
the  responsibility  to  provide  the  facilities, 
and  they  haven't  done  It  thus  far. 

Mr.  KoppxL.  But  certainly  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  go  on  record  u  opposing  tbe  Idea? 

Secretary  Laibd.  I  would  never  go  on  teo< 
ord  opposing  women. 
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Mr.  KoFPZL.  Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  vary 
much  for  being  our, guest  today  on  Issues 
and  Answers. 


IMPACT  OP  LONGSHORE  STRIKES 
ON  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"Dubious  Emergency,"  called  to  my  at- 
tention the  existence  of  a  study  initiated 
by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Director  George  Shultz  while  he  was  still 
Secretary  of  Labor.  This  study  casts 
grave  doubt  on  the  argument  that  the 
west  coast  dock  strikes  are  the  major 
inhibition  to  economic  recovery  that  the 
administration  has  been  claiming.  It 
speciflcaUy  states  that: 

The  economic  impact  of  strikes  on  the 
economy  are  usually  exaggerated. 

I  share  the  concern  of  countless 
farmers  and  ranchers  throughout  rural 
America  that  this  strike  may  have  had  a 
negative  impact  on  farm  exports.  None- 
theless, this  study  lends  me  to  believe 
that  the  administration,  and  particularly 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  Is 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  cover  up 
its  miserable  failure  in  agriculture  by 
trying  to  lay  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
dockworkers.  This  argument  does  not 
explain  to  me  why  farm  prices  were  at 
such  a  dismal  low  even  before  the  strikes 
took  place. 

I  have  acquired  a  copy  of  this  study 
and  have  been  examining  it  closely.  Be- 
fore legislation  is  passed  which  would 
interfere  with  the  free  collective  bar- 
gaining process  Congress  should  also 
examine  this  report.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  now  the  summary  of 
findings  found  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  report. 

Chafteb  U.  Summabt  or  Findings 

The  three  longshore  strikes  studied  are 
those  which  tied  up  East  Coast  and  Gulf 
porta  for  the  periods  December  23,  1962- 
January  27,  1963;  January  11-March  6,  1965; 
and  December  20,  1968  to  various  dates  be- 
tween February  15  and  April  13,  1969. 

In  general,  U.S.  foreign  trade  patterns 
during  and  after  these  ttiree  periods  failed 
to  reveal  any  long-run  eSecta  which  could 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  strikes.  The 
strikes  had  no  visible  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole — industrial  production,  retail 
sales,  national  Income,  or  total  employment. 

The  longshore  strikes  of  1962-63,  1965, 
and  1968-69  do  not  appear  to  have  caused 
any  lasting  unfavorable  shlfta  in  the  basic 
trends  of  either  imports  or  exporta.  The  gen- 
eral pattern  in  all  three  strikes  was:  Some 
buildup  in  both  exporta  and  Importa  in  the 
month  before  the  longshore  contract  was 
due  to  expire  and  additional  building  in  tbe 
month  before  the  Taft-Hartley  injunction 
expired;  sharp  drops  in  both  exports  and  Im- 
porta during  the  months  the  porta  were 
closed;  and  then  a  significant  recovery  in 
the  two  or  three  months  following  the  final 
settlement. 

In  both  1962-63  and  1966,  U.S.  exporta  In 
total  were  considerably  greater  than  U.S. 
Importa  and  the  absolute  changes  In  exporta 
were  greater  than  those  for  Importa.  In 
1968-69,   exporta    and    Importa    were    much 
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closer  to  being  equal  In  total  and  tbe  abso- 
lute change  in  exporta  was  relatively  close 
to  the  absolute  change  in  Imports.  The  U.S. 
merchandise  trade  balance  fluctuated  around 
Eero  before,  during,  and  after  the  196a-69 
strike. 

Our  estimates  of  average  dally  net  loss  In 
the  U.S.  trade  balance  attributable  to  the 
strke  are  about  $9-10  million  per  day  in  the 
1962-63  and  1965  strikes  and  rovighly  $3-6 
million  per  day  in  the  1968-69  strike.  The 
range  of  the  estimated  average  dally  loss  in 
the  1968-69  strike  is  fairly  large  because  the 
strike  ended  in  different  porta  on  various 
dates  between  February  16  and  April  13, 1969. 
The  estimates  of  tbe  total  net  loss  in  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  are:  approximately  $350 
million  In  1962-63;  about  $450-500  million 
in  1965;  and  roughly  $250-300  million  in 
1968-69.  None  of  the  total  net  losses  appears 
large  in  comparison  with  total  U.S.  foreign 
trade — $41  bUllon  in  1963;  $49  bUUon  In 
1965,  and  $70  bUlion  in  1969.  The  U.S.  favor- 
able trade  balance  was  $5.2  billion  in  1962, 
$7.9  bUlion  in  1964  and  $1.4  biUlon  in  1968 
(includes  military  assistance  grant-aid 
shipmenta) . 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  national  economy 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  strike 
had  no  impact.  Clearly  it  affected  some  busi- 
nesses and  ship  operators — some  of  these 
losses,  inconveniences,  and  Increased  costs 
incurred  are  traced  in  subsequent  sections 
of  the  report. 

This  finding  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  De- 
partment's 1961  study,  "Collective  Bargain- 
ing in  the  Basic  Steel  Industry."  In  that 
report  one  major  conclusion  is: 

"It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  economic  im- 
pact of  strikes  on  the  economy  are  vusually 
seriously  exaggerated.  Too  often  the  losses  of 
production,  employment,  and  wages  are  eval- 
uated in  a  context  which  assumes  that  there 
would  have  been  continuous  high-level  oper- 
ation had  there  been  no  strike.  Such  losses, 
as  noted  previously,  if  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  realistic  focus,  must  be  weighed  over  a 
time  span  that  encompasses  a  period  prior 
to  the  strike,  tbe  period  of  the  strike,  and  a 
period  long  enough  following  the  strike  to 
permit  restoration  of  Inventory.  The  second- 
ary effecta  of  strikes  must  be  evaluated  In  a 
context  which  recognizes  the  extent  to  which 
Industry  is  subject  to  seasonal  and  cyclical 
forces,  the  fact  that  American  industry  gen- 
erally operates  well  below  capacity  and  the 
fact  of  inventory  accumulation  at  several 
stages  beyond  basic  steel  Itself.  Viewed  in 
this  perspective  most  strikes  can  last  much 
longer  (even  in  an  industry  as  basic  as  steel) 
than  Is  generally  believed  before  the  economy 
will  be  seriously  hurt.  History  in  steel  indi- 
cates that  once  strikes  really  begin  to  be  se- 
riously felt  over  wide  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, pressure  from  those  affected  will  in 
most  instances  bring  about  a  settlement." 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
comparatively  small  long-run  impact  of  long- 
shore strikes.  There  Is  evidence  in  the  data  as 
well  as  statementa  from  companies  deeply 
Involved  In  foreign  trade  that  there  Is  both 
activity  in  anticipation  of  the  strike  and  a 
great  deal  of  makeup  after  the  porta  reopen. 
Larger  companies  in  particular  tend  to  spread 
their  anticipatory  or  defensive  actions  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  extent  of  this  offset 
depends  on  available  capacity.  For  example, 
tbe  ports  were  operating  near  capacity  in 
1969,  making  it  difficult  to  clean  up  the  con- 
gestion after  the  strike.  This  was  not  so  in 
earlier  years. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  80  day  "grace 
period"  which  resulted  from  the  invocation 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  injunctions,  may  have 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  strike 
impact  by  providing  a  clear  signal  that  an- 
ticipatory activity  was  needed  and  by  allow- 
ing an  appreciable  period  of  time  to  engage 
in  such  activity.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  similar  behavior 
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might  occur  in  anticipation  of  a  threatened 
strike  if  it  were  made  clear  in  advance  that 
a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  would  not  be 
sought  immediately.  Indeed,  the  evidence  of 
anticipatory  buildup  in  September,  the 
month  preceding  Taft-HarUey  InJuncUona, 
lends  credibility  to  this  possibility.  Moreover, 
our  findings  mdicate  that  there  is  typically 
as  much  or  more  buildup  in  both  importa 
and  exports  In  the  post-strike  recovery  pe- 
riod as  there  is  in  the  pre-strike  period. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  per- 
manent loss  of  export  markets  because  of  a 
strike.  Any  permanent  losses  would  presum- 
ably show  up  in  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  either  exporta  or  importa  not  di- 
rectly traceable  to  other  causes — no  such 
slowdown  appears  In  the  data  and  question- 
ing of  both  major  U.S.  exporters  and  U.S. 
embassies  failed  to  develop  examples  of  per- 
manent loss  of  customers  or  access  to  mar- 
kets. This  relative  stabUlty  of  marketa  for 
goods  moving  in  foreign  trade  despite  the 
loss  of  some  sales  during  the  strike  moat 
likely  reflects  the  high  proportion  of  finished 
manufacturers  in  U.S.  trade.  At  present,  over 
two-thirds  of  U.S.  exporta  and  almost  60  per- 
cent of  Importa  are  finished  products,  an  ap- 
preciable share  of  wtilch  are  well  Insulated 
against  the  effects  of  temporary  breakdowns 
in  delivery  schedules.  These  goods  refiect 
unique  tectmologlcai  developmenta  and  pat- 
ento,  brand  name  maintenance,  or  consumer 
acceptance. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  multinational 
company  with  extensive  international  inter- 
plant  transfers  also  undoubtedly  has  an  im- 
pact on  the  stability  of  markets  for  finished 
goods.  Because  their  various  planta  and  sub- 
sidiaries are,  in  effect,  captive  marketa,  in- 
terruptions in  the  transportation  system, 
such  as  those  caused  by  strikes,  wlU  not 
generate  changes  in  trade  patterns  for  these 
companies.  Market  permanency,  however, 
does  not  exist  for  many  commercial  agri- 
cultural producta  such  as  soybeans  or  wheat. 
These  are  normally  sold  on  a  strictly  com- 
petitive basis  Involving  price  and  delivery 
schediiles.  Inability  to  make  delivery  during 
strikes  is  reported  to  have  caused  signifi- 
cant losses  of  specific  sales  by  the  VS.,  but 
not  any  appreciable  loss  of  ability  to  re- 
penetrate  the  market  onoe  delivery  again 
becomes  possible. 

domestic  economy 

With  few  exceptions,  such  as  sugar  cane 
and  parts  for  some  foreign  vehicles,  the 
strikes  did  not  appear  to  generate  shortages 
of  materials  or  components  in  this  country. 
Although  waterbome  commerce  through 
East  and  Oulf  Coast  porta  acoounta  for  ap- 
proximately half  of  total  U.S.  trade,  the 
gross  declines  in  trade  between  November 
and  January,  the  height  of  the  strike,  were 
only  about  36  percent  in  1963  and  1965  and 
30  percent  in  1969.  This  refiecta  the  fact 
that  some  commodities  such  as  petroleum 
Imports  and  coal  exporta  are  not  affected 
by  a  longshore  strike.  To  a  minor  degree, 
some  shifting  to  air  and  alternate  porta 
occurred. 

Major  manufacturing  firms  with  significant 
export  markets  or  reliance  on  importa  in- 
dicate that  they  were  generally  well  pre- 
pared and  In  a  position  to  sit  the  strike  out. 
These  companies  experienced  some  disrup- 
tion of  production  and  delivery  schedules 
and  some  loss  of  profita  because  of  strike- 
induced  higher  costs — use  of  alternate  routes 
or  modes  of  transportation,  increased  inven- 
tory costa,  temporarily  redundant  personnel, 
loss  of  sales  to  better-prepared  competitors, 
and  so  forth. 

Although  the  national  economic  Impact 
of  a  prolonged  strike  appears  to  have  been 
minimal,  the  strikes  have  severe  or  even  dis- 
astrous Impacts  on  some  small  immediate 
port  neighborhoods  and  businesses,  and  on 
many  individuals.  The  halt  in  port  activity 
adversely  affected  small  truckers,  importers 
and  exporters  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
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a  steady  flow  of  merchandise,  small  retail  es- 
tablishments featuring  Imported  products, 
and  many  of  the  port-supporting  groups  such 
as  restaurants,  bars,  and  so  forth.  The  ex- 
tent that  the  strike  may  have  affected  physi- 
cal health  or  national  safety  (security)  Is 
dlfflc\Ut  to  determine.  However,  the  Im- 
pact on  the  movement  of  Department  of  De- 
fense cargo  has  been  minimal  and  requests 
for  special  treatment  based  on  health  or  se- 
curity needs  were  normally  honored. 

The  most  visible  Impact  of  a  longshore 
strike  Is  on  the  oceangoing  fleet  and  Its  work- 
ers. The  Maritime  Administration  estimates 
that  failures  to  sail  cost  U.S.  merchant  sea- 
men about  $21  million  In  potential  wages, 
most  of  which  cannot  be  made  up  since  there 
are  no  means,  such  as  overtime,  to  recover 
lost  earnings.  There  have  been  estimates 
that  It  costs  around  96,000-97,000  per  day  to 
operate  a  vessel,  even  when  It  Is  tied  up  by 
a  strike.  At  the  peak  of  the  1969  strike,  660 
vessels  Including  185  U.S.  ships  were  tied  up 
In  ports — the  direct  costs  to  the  U.S.  ves- 
sels were  thus  over  91  million  a  day.  Some  of 
the  costs  can  be  made  up  when  the  strike 
ended  by  higher  revenue  from  greater  ship 
utilization — cargo  already  waiting  In  the 
ports  for  ships  and  faster  turn-around  times 
as  a  result  of  cargo  consolidations.  Again, 
the  extent  of  this  makeup  depends  on  how 
near  to  capacity  the  ports  and  shipping- 
related  companies  opwrate  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Employment  can  also  be  affected  by  a 
strike.  In  a  full  employment  situation,  how- 
ever, there  tends  to  be  a  great  deal  of  labor 
hoarding  and.  therefore,  few  layoffs.  This 
was  the  case  In  the  1968-69  strike  where  the 
only  significant  layoffs  took  place  in  the 
sugar  refining  industry  where  stockpiles 
were  consumed  before  the  strike  ended. 
There  were  also  a  few  sporadic  layoffs  in 
individual  companies  because  of  particular 
material  or  component  shortages,  or  lack  of 
business  in  service  industries. 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
strike  has  any  effect  on  the  earnings  of  long- 
shoremen. With  the  significant  exception  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  longshoring  is  fre- 
quently only  an  incidental  occupation  for 
an  individual,  and,  baaed  on  historical  ex- 
perience, be  will*  have  ample  opportunities 
to  make  up  any  losses  by  extended  overtime 
work  when  the  strike  is  settled.  Using  Balti- 
more as  an  example,  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1968,  almost  40  percent  of  the 
5,500  registered  longshoremen  worked  less 
than  100  hours  In  the  year  and  nearly  60 
percent  worked  less  than  700  hoiirs.  Only  36 
percent  of  the  registered  men  worked  1,300 
or  more  hours.  If  1,800  hours  is  considered 
a  full  year's  work  (allowing  for  vacations, 
holidays,  etc.,)  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
Baltimore  longshoremen  can  be  considered 
as  regular  longshoremen.  Except  for  New 
York,  it  Is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  long- 
shoremen are  casual  workers,  and  conversa- 
tions with  stevedoring  companies,  port  au- 
thorities, and  other  experienced  people  lead 
us  to  believe  that  they  have  ready  access  to 
other  full-time  employment.  The  regular 
workers  are  also  in  a  strong  position  to  be 
away  from  the  piers  for  a  fairly  long  period 
of  time  at  the  end  of  the  contract  year.  Be- 
cause longshoremen  do  not  work  for  a  single 
employer,  their  pay  Is  handled  through  an 
employers'  group  established  for  this  specific 
purpose.  The  group  collects  all  fringe  bene- 
fits from  employers  and  then  passes  them  on 
to  the  Individual  or  to  the  union  depending 
upon  the  particular  benefit.  In  the  case  of 
vacation  pay  and  holiday  pay,  a  regular 
worker  with  a  history  of  attachment  to  the 
port  over  the  past  several  years  collects  a 
check  in  December  covering  these  benefits 
for  the  contract  year  which  ended  on  the 
previous  September  30.  This  check  Is  equal 
to  approximately  six  weeks  of  full-time  acti- 
vity. In  Baltimore  it  amoimted  to  over  9900. 
(He  may  also  collect  a  sizable  sugar-han- 
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dling  premium  at  the  same  time.)  Even  if 
the  strike  lasts  beyond  the  December  bonus 
of  the  average  regular  longshoremen,  most 
have  basic  skills  in  handling  machinery,  etc., 
and  are  reported  to  have  little  trouble  get- 
ting temporary  Jobs. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Campbell,  senior  research  fellow  at  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  re- 
cently presented  an  overview  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  in  the  journal  Cur- 
rent History.  His  article,  in  the  October 
1971  issue,  discusses  these  relations  in 
the  context  of  the  SALT  talks,  E:urope, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East.  Mr. 
Campbell  notes  that — 

The  United  States  has  not  found  a  sub- 
stitute for  its  20-year  policy  of  containing 
Soviet  power.  The  Nixon  administration's 
"doctrine"  and  the  vartoxis  changes  it  has 
made  are  a  part  of  the  search  for  a  new 
policy.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  leadership 
is  also  burdened  by  the  past  and  groping  to- 
ward the  future. 

I  recommeid  his  article,  which  fol- 
lows, to  my  colleagues. 

Soviet-American  Relations 
(By  John  C.  Campbell) 

(Note. — Since  1956  John  C.  Campbell  has 
been  with  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
as  the  director  of  political  studies  and  senior 
research  fellow.  Previously  he  was  with  the 
State  Department  as  a  specialist  on  East 
Europe  and  a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff.  His  most  recent  books  are  American 
Policy  Toward  CommunUt  Eastern  Europe: 
The  Choices  Ahead  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of 
Michigan  Press.  1965)  and  Tito's  Separate 
Road  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1967).) 

What  is  the  focus.  In  this  third  year  of 
President  Nixon's  "era  of  negotiation,"  for 
estimating  the  state  of  Soviet-American 
relations?  Does  the  classic  "Soviet  threat" 
still  lie  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
America's  concerns  about  national  security 
and  foreign  policy?  The  public.  In  large  part, 
wants  to  believe  that  the  cold  war  Is  over.  The 
skeptical  school  of  thought  notes  that  the 
Soviet  government  continues  to  depict  Soviet 
policies  as  devoted  to  the  struggle  with  Amer- 
ican Imperialism.  President  Richard  Nixon's 
administration  takes  a  practical  middle 
course.  It  negotiates  on  issues  where  the 
Kremlin  has  decided  that  negotiation  is  use- 
ful. It  tries  to  hold  Its  ground  on  others  where 
there  is  no  such  Soviet  disposition  to  seek 
agreements.  It  points  with  alarm  to  other 
Issues  where  the  two  powers  are  In  danger  of 
open  conflict. 

The  picture  is  thus  mixed.  Negotiations  on 
strategic  weapons  (SALT)  go  forward  with  a 
reasonable  chance  of  agreement.  Detente  Is 
again  in  fashion  in  Europe,  but  many  political 
problems  on  which  a  true  detente  depends 
remain  unresolved.  The  Soviets  talk  about 
the  deslrabllty  of  getting  a  settlement  In  the 
Middle  East  but  will  not  play  a  constructive 
part  in  reaching  one.  The  two  powers  are 
nowhere  near  the  point  where  they  can  dis- 
cuss on  a  broad  basis  how  to  limit  and  rec- 
oncile their  interests  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  interest  of  greater  security  for 
both  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  nor  would 
all  welcome  as  an  unmixed  blessing  an  ar- 
rangement tliat  looked  like  a  Soviet-Amer- 
ican condominium. 
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A  congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  party 
always  provides  a  convenient  vehicle  to  allow 
the  leaders  to  lay  down  the  general  proposi- 
tions that  sum  up  where  they  are  and  where 
they  propose  to  go. 

The  24th  Congress,  held  In  March.  1971. 
which  confirmed  Party  Secretary  Leonid 
Brezhnev's  status  as  first  among  the  leaders, 
also  confirmed  the  stability — some  would  say 
the  Immoblllsm — of  the  regime  and  its  major 
policies.  Brezhnev  represents  the  middle-of- 
the-road  domestic  policies  which  have  char- 
acterized the  oligarchic  rule  of  the  "super- 
clerks"  since  they  overthrew  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev in  1964.  Such  a  regime  might  be  effec- 
tive In  pursuing  foreign  policies  already 
marked  by  success,  but  It  has  not  shown 
much  Imagination  either  In  new  adventures 
or  in  a  rethinking  of  its  relations  vrith  the 
United  States. 

On  the  Ideological  front,  Soviet  attitudes 
evident  at  the  24th  Congress  were  as  harsh 
as  ever.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much 
the  self-confldent  hard  line  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  was  due  to  their  conviction  that,  as 
the  Soviet  Union  was  growing  stronger  and 
more  assertive  in  international  affairs,  the 
United  States  was  becoming  weaker,  unable 
to  sustain  its  position  abroad  because  of  pro- 
test and  failure  at  home.  Not  since  the  1930's 
could  the  Soviets  see  so  much  In  America's 
performance  to  substantiate  the  old  thesis  of 
capitalist  crisis.  Because  that  was  the  picture 
being  drawn  by  the  beet  Soviet  experts  on 
American  affairs,'  there  is  at  least  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  affected  the  thinking  of 
the  top  leadership. 

Policy,  however,  is  made  up  of  declslona. 
The  thesis  of  the  uncompromising  struggle 
against  capitalism  has  been  accompanied  for 
many  years  by  another  and  allegedly  equally 
Leninist  thesis  of  peaceful  coexistence  be- 
tween states  with  differing  poUtical  and  so- 
cial systems,  which  also  received  its  due  in 
the  main  statements  of  the  24th  Congress. 
Tlie  one  other  factor,  often  overlooked.  Is  the 
degree  to  which  Soviet  decisions  over  the 
years  have  been  reactions  to  American  de- 
cisions. 

Looking  at  the  background  of  American 
poUcy,  one  is  struck  by  certain  similarities. 
Here,  too,  there  exists  a  body  of  holy  writ, 
which  finds  its  most  recent  expression  In  the 
President's  two  "state  of  the  world"  messages 
of  1970  and  1971.  They  attempt  to  set  forth 
a  consistent  United  States  world  policy  which 
retains  what  Is  essential  from  an  earlier  time, 
changes  old  approaches  and  priorities  to  fit 
new  conditions,  and  generally  lowers  the 
American  "profile."  The  "Nixon  doctrine" 
themes — cutting  down  commitments  which 
require  United  States  forces  to  fight  other 
nations'  wars  and  stressing  the  need  for 
friends  and  allies  to  do  more  for  the  com- 
mon defense  because  the  burden  borne  by 
the  United  States  for  so  long  has  become  too 
great — were  perhaps  the  minimum  conces- 
sions that  had  to  be  made  to  a  public  aroused 
over  Vietnam  and  the  mounting  demands  on 
the  federal  budget.  But  they  were  also  a 
response  to  changes  in  the  world  picture  and 
could  not  disguise  what  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  of  Soviet  letulershlp,  was  a  con- 
traction of  American  power. 

What  the  President  said  about  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  therefore  took  on  added  impor- 
tance. Some  time  before  reaching  the  White 
House  he  had  come  to  believe  that  In  major 
matters  involving  danger  of  war  or  coopera- 
tion for  peace  the  United  States  had  to  look 
to  Moscow.  In  the  proclaimed  era  of  nego- 
tiation, direct  commxuiication  with  the  So- 
viet government  was  to  be  the  means  of 
dealing  in  the  large  with  the  luiresolved 
problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Europe  and  other  areas. 

The  experience  of  two  years  in  office  has 
modified  the  administration's  original  opti- 
mism with  regard  to  how  far  and  how  fast 

Footnoies  at  end  of  article. 
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confrontation  could  be  replaced  by  negotia- 
tion. The  Nixon  administration's  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  of  mld-1971  was  much  like 
that  of  its  predecessor.'  It  hoped  for  nego- 
tiated settlements;  it  wished  to  enlarge  the 
areas  of  common  interest  with  the  Soviets; 
but  it  expected  no  general  detente  and  no 
slackening  of  Moscow's  efforts  to  expand 
Soviet  power. 

NSCOTIATINC  FOB  ASMS  LUUTATION 

The  Soviet  leadership,  following  the  humil- 
iating experience  of  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis, 
gave  the  highest  priority  to  achieving  parity 
with  the  United  States  in  strategic  weapons 
and  substantially  reached  it  by  the  end  of  the 
l&SO's.  Thus  the  same  question  was  posed 
to  both  countries;  was  it  better  to  go  ahead 
to  even  higher  stages  of  an  uncontrolled 
competition,  with  its  mo\intlng  dangers  and 
colossal  cost,  or  to  try  to  negotiate  limits?  It 
look  a  long  time  for  the  two  governments  to 
agree  to  negotiate,  but  they  finally  sat  down 
together   in   Helsinki   In   November,    1969. 

The  first  tangible  sign  that  some  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  was  the  simultaneous 
announcement  by  the  two  governments  on 
May  20,  1971,  that  they  wotUd  concentrate 
on  reaching  early  agreement  on  anti-ballistic 
missUe  systems  (ABM)  and  on  certain  mea- 
sures to  limit  offensive  weapons.'  It  was 
enough  of  a  positive  sign  to  warrant  op- 
timism that  an  accord  of  some  kind  would 
be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Agreement 
on  ABM  might  be  relatively  easy;  the  defen- 
sive shield  around  Moscow  might  be  balanced 
against  a  similar  shield  protecting  Washing- 
ton, or  comparable  systems  defending  cer- 
tain offensive  missile  sites  might  be  allowed, 
with  all  other  ABM's  ruled  out. 

Just  what  SALT  would  produce  by  way  of 
a  detailed  treaty  might  be  of  less  significance 
than  the  mere  fact  of  a  first  agreement  on 
levels  of  strategic  arms.  Both  sides,  of  course, 
had  to  contemplate  the  results  of  failure.  A 
full-scale  arms  race  resumed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  HI  feeling  attendant  upon  a  break- 
ing off  of  the  negotiations  would  raise  ten- 
sions dangerously. 

europk 
Related  questions  possibly  subject  to  paral- 
lel negotiation  Include  the  reduction  of  force 
levels  and  armaments  in  Europe  and  new 
arrangements  for  security  on  that  continent. 
In  the  mld-1960's.  the  warming  atmosphere 
of  detente  in  Europe  encouraged  a  revival  of 
such  talk,  but  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  quickly  cooled  it.  Then, 
after  a  decent  Interval,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  began  renewing  their  proposal  for 
a  European  security  conference,  with  an 
added  reason  for  doing  so — to  get  Western 
confirmation  of  the  status  quo,  including  the 
fait  accompli  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Eastern  appeals  for  a  security  conference, 
however,  were  matched  by  Western  proposals 
for  a  balanced  reduction  of  force  levels  in 
Europe,  first  put  forward  at  the  NATO  meet- 
ing at  Reykjavik  in  June,  1968.V  At  later 
meetings  in  1970  and  1971  the  NATO  minis- 
ters made  the  point  that  a  European  security 
conference  might  be  useful  if  progress  could 
first  be  made  on  reduction  of  forces  in  Europe 
and  on  a  Berlin  settlement.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  states  rejected  the  idea  of  preconditions 
to  holding  the  conference,  but  Chairman 
Brezhnev  showed  unexpected  flexibility 
when,  at  the  24th  Party  Congress,  he  men- 
tioned the  reduction  of  force  levels  as  a 
necessary  task  and,  In  a  speech  on  May  14, 
1971,  he  said  the  time  had  come  to  start 
negotiations.'  The  NATO  nations  welcomed 
the  announcement,  but  the  Soviets  did  not 
hurry  to  begin. 

Why  all  this  fencing?  For  the  United 
States  It  has  long  been  a  vital  national  in- 
terest, shared  with  the  nations  of  West  Eu- 
rope, that  those  nations  remain  free  and 
secure.  NATO,  the  organized  expression  of 
that  Interest,  was  essential  at  the  time  of 
high  tension  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Now 
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the  problem  is  how  to  adapt  NATO  before 
public  support  erodes  so  that  It  may  still 
provide  security  Euid  at  the  same  time  be 
helpfiU  in  moving  Eiirope  toward  political 
settlements  which  wlU  eventually  provide  a 
firmer  basis  for  security. 

Soviet  alms  In  Europe,  now  carried  for- 
ward under  the  banner  of  detente  and  se- 
curity, are  the  reverse:  to  bring  about  the 
eventual  withdrawal  of  American  mUltary 
power,  to  encourage  West  European  nations 
to  lose  Interest  in  NATO,  to  keep  them  weak 
and  divided,  and  bring  them  to  an  impotent 
and  controlled  neutral  status.  This  latter 
long-term  goal,  termed  "Flnlandlzatlon"  by 
smne  observers,  is  not  publicly  proclaimed 
except  by  implication.  Another  set  of  mo- 
tives Is  more  immediate  and  more  modest: 
to  hold  East  Europe  within  its  orbit  by  win- 
ning Western  acceptance  of  the  status  quo, 
Including  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
Uc. 

This  purpose  lay  behind  the  decision  to 
negotiate  the  treaty  of  August  12,  1970,  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  and  to 
enter  into  talks  with  the  Western  powers  on 
Berlin.  T]^e  chief  result  of  the  treaty  (and 
of  the  West  Qerman-Pollsh  treaty  of  No- 
vember 20,  1970,  and  eventual  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  German  states)  is  to  eliminate 
the  reunification  of  Germany  as  a  practical 
issue  and  to  certify  the  territorial  status  quo. 

The  first  test  is  BerUn.  If  a  satisfactory 
solution  can  be  found  there,*  then  West  Ger- 
many's treaties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland 
wlU  be  ratified;  negotiations  on  force  levels 
and  the  European  security  conference  will 
probably  take  place;  and  Europe  may  enjoy 
a  relative  stability  unknown  since  World  War 
n.  West  Europe  has  been  Increasing  its  trade 
with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe 
and  Washington  has  now  belatedly  begun 
to  dismantle  the  barriers  to  Its  trade  with 
the  East.  The  Soviet  Union's  present  desire 
for  a  i>eriod  of  relative  qiUet  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  number  of  reasons.  But  whatever  the 
relative  weight  of  these  reasons,  Soviet  pol- 
icy seems  to  be  giving  the  United  States  and 
its  West  European  allies  the  chance  to  keep 
open  the  channels  for  future  cooperation 
with  the  East  while  working  out  the  not 
negligible  problems  which  beset  the  Western 
community  Itself. 

THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

In  the  Middle  East  region,  the  former  Im- 
perial powers,  Britain  and  France,  have  lost 
almost  all  Influence,  leaving  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  situation 
of  direct  rival  y.  The  Involvement  of  these 
two  powers  on  opposing  sides  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  has  not  only  heightened  the 
rivalry  but  has  Injected  a  risk  of  war  Into 
each  stage  of  that  conflict.  As  President 
Nixon  said  in  a  portentous  statement  on 
July  1,  1970.  the  Middle  East  was  a  more 
dangerous  area  than  Southeast  Asia  because 
the  two  superpowers  were  In  direct  con- 
frontation and  were  therefore  flirting  with 
the  perU  of  a  major  war.'  Perhaps  he  was 
overstating  it,  but  his  words  were  spoken 
under  the  shock  of  a  bold  Soviet  move,  the 
commitment  of  Soviet  combat  personnel 
(mIssUe  crews  and  aircraft  pilots)  to  the 
active  defense  of  Egypt  against  the  strikes 
of  the  Israeli  air  force. 

Much  of  the  danger  in  the  Middle  East 
ceune  from  the  absence  of  clearly  defined 
limits  between  the  two  alliance  systems.  The 
United  States  had  treaty  commitments  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  as  members  of  NATO 
and  a  less  definite  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  Iran.  But  the  Soviets,  while  improv- 
ing their  own  relations  with  those  northern 
tier  countries,  had  bypassed  them  to  move 
into  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Arab 
world  where  they  had  established  strong 
miUtary  and  political  positions.  Tbey  turned 
an  area  which  for  decades  had  been  under 
Western  influence  into  one  of  open  com- 
petition in  which  the  momentum  of  an  ever- 
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increasing  Soviet  presence  threatened  estab- 
lished Western  positions. 

The  Soviet  naval  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean grew  from  next  to  nothing  in  1966 
to  a  force  which  at  times  reached  60  vessels 
and  by  1971  was  a  major  factor  in  the  balance 
of  power.  Although  It  was  still  no  match  in 
combat  strength  for  the  United  States  Sixth 
Fleet,  its  presence  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  both  as  a  military  instrument  and  as 
a  political  Infiuence  on  littoral  countries. 
Moreover,  as  the  Soviets  gained  the  use  of 
both  naval  and  air  facilities  in  both  Egypt 
and  Syria,  they  went  a  long  distance  toward 
nulUfylng  the  advantage  the  Sixth  Fleet  held 
by  virtue  of  its  carrier-based  air  power.  Sup- 
plemented by  the  dominant  military  position 
the  Soviets  gained  in  Egypt  through  their 
combat  personnel  and  some  10.000  advisers 
there,  the  growing  Soviet  naval  power  chal- 
lenged both  the  United  States  and  Its  NATO 
allies  for  whom  the  Mediterranean  was  both 
a  frontier  and  a  lifeline  for  the  supply  of  oil. 
The  Kremlin's  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
radical  Arab  states  in  the  Arab-Israeli  and 
inter-Arab  disputes  had  one  purpose:  to 
bring  the  Soviet  umon  Into  the  Middle  East 
and  to  keep  it  there.  United  States  policies 
of  supporting  Israel,  keeping  Arab  friends 
and  trying  to  promote  an  Arab-Israeli  settle- 
ment had  a  number  of  purposes,  but  the 
principal  aim  was  to  check  the  advance  of 
Soviet  power  into  the  region.  Both  powers 
supported  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  of  November  22.  1967.  which 
laid  down  the  principles  for  an  Arab-Israeli 
settlement. 

During  the  course  of  1969.  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  conducted  a  bilateral 
discourse  on  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement  and 
at  the  same  time  took  pcu"!  in  four-power 
talks  with  the  other  two  concerned  member 
of  the  Security  CouncU.  Britain  and 
The  Soviet-American  negotiations  produced 
a  number  of  agreed  points  toward  a  plan 
which  could  be  recommended  presumably 
through  U.N.  Representative  Ounn&r  Jarring, 
to  the  parties.  But  other  points  were  not 
settled,  and  as  the  negotiations  came  to  their 
sorry  end,  the  Soviets  denied  their  acceptance 
of  points  the  American  side  considered  as  al- 
ready settled. 

The  developments  of  1970,  during  which 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  battlefront  largely  de- 
termined the  pace  and  character  of  the 
diplomacy,  drew  the  two  powers  into  sharper 
confrontation.  Israel's  air  war  provoked 
U-A.R.  President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser's  call 
for  help  to  Moscow,  which  in  turn  provoked 
the  sending  of  Soviet  combat  personnel  to 
Egypt,  llien  the  remarkable  sruocess  of 
United  States  Secretary  WUUam  Rogers  In 
getting  both  Egypt  and  Israe!  to  accept  a 
cease-fire,  presumably  with  the  benevolent 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  seemed  to  give 
all  sides  a  breathing  space  after  a  period  of 
unpredictable  danger.  But  the  benefit  to 
Soviet-American  relations  was  dissipated 
almost  immediately  in  the  controversy  over 
the  Introduction  of  Soviet  missiles  on  the 
Egyptian  side  in  the  Suez  Canal  area.  As 
far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  this 
action  was  a  deliberate  violation  of  an  agree- 
ment by  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
though new  American  arms  credits  to  Israel 
eased  the  situation,  the  setback  to  the  pros- 
pects of  Soviet-American  negotiation  and  co- 
operation was  unmistakable. 

"Does  the  Soviet  government  want  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East?"  is  a  frequently 
asked  question.  Publicly  and  privately  Soviet 
representatives  have  given  an  afllrmatlve  an- 
swer. But  the  Soviet  Union  Is  determined  not 
to  be  outflanked  on  the  Arab  side.  It  wants 
to  maintain  its  military  presence  in  Egypt 
bo  preserve  a  relationship  which  keeps  that 
country  looking  to  Moscow  for  political  guid- 
ance and  arms.  Much  as  Moscow  wants  the 
Suez  Canal  open  for  its  own  reasons,  it  does 
not  Intend  to  see  the  United  States  succeed 
in  removing  the  main  reason  for  Egypt's  de- 
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pendence  on  the  Soviet  Union — the  continu- 
ing Arab-Israeli  dilute. 

The  Arab-Israeli  a&alr,  of  course,  la  not  the 
only  play  running  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
theater.  Elsewhere  In  the  region  the  Kremlin 
has  also  been  asserting  Us  Interest  and  Its 
presence.  With  Turkey  it  has  continued  its 
policy  of  detente  adopted  In  the  mld-1960's, 
hoping  that  the  downward  trend  In  United 
States-Turkish  relations  would  push  the 
Turks  away  from  NATO  toward  neutralism. 
In  the  area  oX  the  Persian  Qulf,  the  Soviets 
have  combined  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  Iran  with  continued  patronage  of  Iran's 
unfriendly  neighbor  Iraq,  which  had  a  revo- 
lutionary potential  among  the  small  Arab 
emirates  on  the  Oulf.  They  gave  no  indica- 
tion that  Soviet  power  would  somehow  move 
Into  the  gulf  when  British  power  made  Its 
formal  exit  before  the  end  of  1971,  but  there 
Is  no  question  of  the  liveliness  of  the  Soviet 
Interest.'  A  modest  entry  In  the  Middle  East 
oil  Industry  and  visits  of  Soviet  naval  units 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Oulf 
attest  to  it  further. 

TH£    FAB   EAST 

At  the  center  of  the  Asian  equation  Is 
China,  a  great  power  by  virtue  of  her  size  and 
her  nuclear  capability.  And  next  to  China  Is 
Japan,  possessing  economic  strength  which 
makes  her  potentially  a  great  power  Indeed. 
In  the  days  when  Japan  was  a  ward  of  the 
United  States  and  China  was  a  junior  ally 
of  the  U.S.S.R..  the  theory  of  the  bipolar 
world  bore  some  relation  to  the  realities  of 
power  politics  in  Asia.  Now  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  wage  their  own  cold  war.  Most 
Important,  they  face  each  other  In  armed 
hostility  along  the  longest  land  frontier  In 
the  world. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  detente  policy  In  Europe 
helped  It  to  concentrate  massive  military 
forces  on  the  Chinese  border,  to  compel 
China  to  negotiate  on  frontier  disputes  un- 
der threat  of  war  (as  it  did  In  1969),  and  to 
keep  that  pressure  on  Indefinitely.  China, 
for  her  part,  could  not  feel  secure  when  she 
faced  military  threats  from  the  Russians 
in  the  north  and  from  the  Americans  In  the 
south;  thus,  when  It  was  clear  to  Peking 
that  the  Americans  were  leaving  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  became  eUglble  as  a  coun- 
terweight to  the  enemy  in  the  north  and  to  a 
resurgent  Japan.  It  was  also  true  that  the 
United  States  would  be  in  a  far  more  favor- 
able position  in  dealing  with  either  of  the 
other  points  of  the  triangle  if  it  were  In  nor- 
mal contact,  able  to  negotiate  and  find  com- 
mon Interests,  with  the  other.  The  American 
decision  to  accept  Communist  China  as  a 
reality  of  international  life  was  overdue. 
The  announcement  of  the  President's  visit 
was  an  extra  flourish  which  gave  added 
emphasis  to  the  new  shape  of  an  old  game 
called  balance  of  power. 

In  other  parts  of  Asia,  American  and 
Soviet  policies  are  in  conflict  but  not  in  the 
old  sense  of  a  two-sided  cold  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  a  weakening 
of  the  United  States'  ties  with  Japan,  but 
Japan  is  no  third-world  vacuum.  The 
Soviets  have  had  little  leverage  either  in 
the  economic  deals  they  have  offered  or  in 
the  activities  of  the  Japanese  Communist 
party. 

In  Vietnam,  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  fueled  opposite  sides  of  the 
war.  but  it  is  instructive  that  In  the  past 
few  years  the  United  States  has  found  Itself 
appealing  for  Moscow's  help  In  persuading 
Hanoi  to  give  acceptable  terms  for  with- 
drawal. Moscow  did  not  have  that  kind  of 
Influence  in  Hanoi,  and  what  Influence  the 
Soviet  leadership  had  it  wished  to  expend 
for  Itself  in  its  rivalry  with  China.  It  was 
also  useful  to  have  the  war  drag  on  to  drain 
American  attention  and  resources  from  other 
places  and  to  feed  the  fires  of  isolationism. 
And  the  United  States,  which  in  seeking  a 
way  out  of  Vietnam  has  been  concerned  with 
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many  factors,  may  have  been  least  concerned 
over  advantages  for  the  Soviet  Uzilon. 

Again,  in  South  Asia,  the  pattern  has  been 
shifting.  Since  the  India-Pakistan  war  of 
1963  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes 
have  had  nearly  f>arallel  policies,  trying  to 
keep  some  standing  with  both  sides  and  to 
discourage  a  renewal  of  the  war.  But  China 
is  also  In  the  picture  as  a  friend  of  Pakistan 
and  as  a  potential  enemy  of  India.  The 
United  States  chose  not  to  undertake  large- 
scale  arming  of  India,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
became  the  major  supplier,  gaining  cor- 
respondingly in  Influence.  When  the  crisis 
over  East  Pakistan  burst  into  violence  In  the 
spring  of  1971,  these  trends  were  intensified. 
China  expressed  her  support  of  the  Pakistan 
government.  The  United  States  lost  influ- 
ence in  India  because  it  refused  to  condemn 
Pakistan  and  cut  off  aid.  The  Soviet  Union 
sacrificed  Its  position  in  Pakistan  In  order 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal patron  and  supporter  of  India,  a  posi- 
tion made  formal  and  projected  for  20  years 
by  a  treaty  signed  on  August  9,  1971. 

THX  UNCKBTAIN  rUTUXX 

Was  this  step,  coming  soon  after  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  15-year  treaty  of  May  27,  the  sign 
of  a  new  Soviet  approach?  It  called  to  mind 
an  earlier  Soviet  proposal  for  a  collective 
security  system  of  Asian  states  including  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  presumably  aimed  against 
China   and    the    United   States.' 

Great  uncertainties  exist  in  both  countries 
regarding  the  future  of  their  relations.  The 
United  States  has  not  found  a  substitute  for 
Its  20-year  policy  of  containing  Soviet  power. 
The  Nixon  administration's  "doctrine"  and 
the  various  changes  it  has  made  are  a  part 
of  the  search  for  a  new  policy.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  leadership  is  also  burdened  by  the 
past  and  groping  toward  the  fut\ire. 

Both  sides  now  appear  to  accept  the  general 
proposition  that  war  on  the  grand  scale  Is  not 
a  rational  proposition.  Both  know  that  the 
use  of  force  on  a  lesser  scale  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  They  also  know  they  have  a  common 
interest  In  keeping  violence  within  safe 
bounds,  but  they  have  not  had  the  statesman- 
ship to  find  sure  ways  of  doing  so. 

The  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  security  In- 
herent In  its  strength,  is  capable  of  violent 
action.  It  is  troubled  by  the  old  nightmare  of 
encirclement,  now  In  a  new  capitalist-Com- 
munist form.  Within  the  "world  socialist 
system,"  so  central  to  Its  view  of  the  future. 
Its  former  unchallenged  dominance  has  been 
beset  by  sectarians  of  the  right  (Yugoslavia) 
and  of  the  left  (China).  A  military  move 
against  either,  with  all  Its  dangers  to  world 
peace,  cannot  be  excluded.  The  new  Soviet 
role  of  global  power  may  bring  Involvements 
which  come  to  be  seen  as  vital  Interests,  a 
situation  combining  Inflexibility  with  a  hljgh 
risk  of  war.  Nor  Is  It  impossible  that  the 
United  States,  If  It  sees  Itself  being  pushed  by 
the  Soviets  out  of  areas  deemed  of  vital  Im- 
portance, will  resort  to  force  on  the  ground  of 
"better   now   than   later." 

Working  In  the  other  direction  Is  the 
tendency  in  both  countries  to  see  their  direct 
confrontation  as  receding  from  the  central 
place  in  their  respective  foreign  policies. 
China  and  Japan  and  perhaps  a  united  West 
Europe  are  coming  on  the  stage  as  major 
actors.  Countries  of  the  third  world  have 
proved  to  be  beyond  control  by  outside 
powers,  or  not  worth  flghtlng  about.  Finally, 
with  the  passage  of  time  the  problems  change. 
The  dlfflcvUty  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  being  largely  self-con- 
tained and  parochial  societies,  may  be  the 
last  to  recognize  the  change. 
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THE  DEATH  OP  MAHALIA  JACKSON 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  have  passed  since  the  death  of  our 
beloved  Mahalia  Jackson  and  we  can  now 
speak  of  her  without  the  consuming  emo- 
tionalism that  burst  from  our  hurting 
hearts.  Instead  we  can  give  thanks  and 
praise  for  the  wondrous  gifts  she  brought 
from  a  people  to  give  to  the  world. 

Mahalia  Jackson  died  last  Thm-sday, 
January  27,  at  the  Little  Company  of 
Mary  Hospital  just  outside  of  Chicago. 
As  a  legacy,  she  brought  into  prominence 
America's  first  folk  songs  the  gospel  spir- 
itual— a  music  form  that  sings  of  pathos 
and  joy.  and  portrays  the  spiritual  rich- 
ness created  in  spite  of  the  deprivation  of 
a  people's  rights. 

This  Congress  and  all  America  can  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  out  of  the  poverty 
and  bitterness  of  the  ghettos  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mahalia  Jackson  could  rise  through 
her  gift  of  singing  to  appear  before  Pres- 
idents and  kings.  For  in  a  very  clear 
manner,  Mahalia  was  an  appointed  queen 
in  her  own  right  and  one  of  this  coimtry's 
most  loved  and  respected  envoys. 

She  loved  her  God,  she  loved  her  coun- 
try, she  loved  her  people,  and  in  all  her 
60  years,  she  made  not  one  enemy  for  she 
knew  no  wrong.  Mahalia  was  a  woman 
deeply  committed  to  her  beliefs.  Often 
during  the  rise  of  her  career  she  refused 
requests  to  sing  the  more  popular  songs 
that  would  have  led  to  even  more  fame 
and  fortune,  for  her  commitment  was  to 
God.  Even  upon  reaching  the  height  of 
her  career  she  still  appeared  annually 
at  the  National  Baptist  Convention,  for 
her  commitment  was  to  her  religion.  Her 
close  association  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  in  the  stiuggle  toward  full  freedom 
is  evidence  of  her  commitment  to  her 
people. 

Mahalia  Jackson  was  a  woman  of 
whom  this  counti*y  can  be  very  proud. 
She  will  not  be  forgotten,  because  her 
music  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
loved  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  on 
a  more  personal  note.  I  knew  Mahalia 
Jackson  well.  I  felt  privileged  to  have 
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known  her  as  a  friend.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Manalia 
Jackson  Youth  Foundation.  She  knew 
that  she  could  call  upon  me  at  any  time 
and  I  felt  honored  that  she  did.  The 
counti-y  has  experienced  the  loss  of  a 
great  and  dedicated  person.  The  tragedy 
for  me  Is  more  personal.  I  have  lost  a 
friend. 


SUPPORT  FOR  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENVIRONMENT  NEARS  A 
MAJORITY 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLOBAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
3  years  ago  I  first  proposed  that  the 
House  of  Repi-esentatives  reorganize  it- 
self to  the  task  of  eliminating  environ- 
mental degradation  in  the  United  States. 
I  proposed,  to  this  end,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Environment  with  jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider legislation  on  the  subjects  of  air 
pollution,  water  poUution,  solid  waste 
disposal,  noise  pollution,  herbicide  and 
pesticide  abuse,  and  weather  modifica- 
tion. 

At  the  time  I  realized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  standing  committee  would 
not  be  an  easy  ta,sk.  Only  two  new  stand- 
ing committees  have  been  created  since 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  a  new  commit- 
tee was  necessary  in  this  case,  because  we 
had  clearly  reached  the  point  where  the 
national  interest  demanded  an  orderly, 
cohesive  «issault  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. While  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  various  environ- 
mental degradation  problems  are  closely 
interrelated,  legislation  treating  these 
problems  was  being  referred  to  a  myriad 
of  committees  and  subcommittees. 

Today,  I  am  again  reintroducing  legis- 
lation to  create  a  standing  Committee 
on  the  Environment.  Nineteen  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  are  joining  in  co- 
sponsorship,  bringing  to  203  the  number 
of  Congressmen  who  have  sponsored  or 
cosponsoi-ed  identical  resolutions.  These 
Members  represent  43  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  include  large 
numbers  from  both  political  pai-ties,  and 
perhaps  most  significantly  of  all,  they 
serve  on  all  of  the  21  present  standing 
committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  House  to  act  on  this  pro- 
posal. In  both  1970  and  1971,  the  House 
passed  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
nonlegislative  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment.  Along  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
distinguished  body,  I  supported  that 
measuie  as  an  interim  step  in  the  effort  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
Unfortunately  the  joint  committee  still 
Is  not  a  reality.  Even  if  it  were,  it 
would  only  have  study  and  advisory  func- 
tions, and  its  membership  would  consist 
largely  of  committee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  who  already  carry 
extremely  heavy  loads  with  their  present 
assignments. 
The  magnitude  of  the  vote  on  the  Joint 
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Committee  proposal  has  amply  demon- 
strated this  body's  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  trying  to  resolve  environ- 
mental problems  within  the  framework 
of  our  existing  committee  structure. 
Rather  than  waiting  indefinitely  for  a 
joint  committee,  why  not  face  the  prob- 
lem squarely  with  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment 
in  the  House.  Hopefully,  the  other  body 
will  eventually  follow  suit,  but  let  us  not 
delay  further  In  answering  the  need  for 
better  environmental  legislation. 

A  single  -tanding  committee  would 
have  numerous  advantages  over  the  pres- 
ent approach  to  environmental  problems. 
Its  members  would  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  environmental  deg- 
radation. They  would  have  the  benefit 
of  a  professional  staff  whose  chief  efforts 
would  be  directed  to  environmental  mat- 
ters. Especially  important,  they  could 
view  our  environmental  problems  from  a 
broad  perspective,  taking  care  to  not  at- 
tack one  form  of  pollution  by  generating 
another  of  greater  magnitude. 

No  other  single  step,  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  do  more  to  bring  this  body  into 
the  lorefront  of  the  crusade  to  upgrade 
our  physical  environment  than  to  estab- 
lish the  standing  committee  I  advocate. 
For  many  "years  I  have  contended  that 
Congress  should  be  innovative,  and  that 
it  should  not  merely  react  in  the  fight 
to  preserve  our  earth,  its  waters,  and  its 
atmosphere.  But,  to  do  this,  our  commit- 
tee structure  must  reflect  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  Only  then  will  we  be  in  a 
position  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  leave 
the  earth.  Its  atmosphere  and  waters  In 
better  condition  than  we  found  them. 


TRANSPORTATION  STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  joined  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)   and 
a  bipartisan  group  of  58  cosponsors  in 
introducing  H.R.  12848,  a  bill  to  provide 
permanent  mechanisms  for  handling  la- 
bor disputes  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  on  his  untiring  and 
diligent  efforts  to   develop   sound   and 
workable  legislation  in  this  area.  This  bill 
is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  admin- 
istration's Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 
Act  with  the  exception  that  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  bring  all  transporta- 
tion    industries     under     Taft-Hartley, 
whereas  the  Harvey  bill  amends  both  the 
Railway   Labor   Act   and   Taft-Hartley. 
Both  bills  would  increase  the  arsenal  of 
weapons  available  to  the  President  In 
dealing  with  an  emergency  strike  situa- 
tion in  the  transportation  indu.stry. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  administration's  bill  has  been  pend- 
ing before  Congiess  for  2  years  now  with 
no  action  being  taken.  In  the  meantime, 
we  have  had  a  series  of  crippling  strikes, 
the  most  serious  being  the  dock  strikes 
which  have  caused  untold  damage  to  our 
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Nation,  especially  to  exporters  and  farm- 
ers. The  fact  that  we  are  now  confronted 
with  the  distasteful  task  of  attempting  to 
end  the  west  coast  dock  strike  by  legisla- 
tion authorizing  compulsory  arbitration 
vividly  demonstrates  the  need  to  devise  a 
more  comprehensive  and  permanent  ap- 
proach to  settling  these  disputes,  and  the 
folly  of  trying  to  deal  with  each  on  an 
eleventh  hour,  ad  hoc  basis.  The  time  has 
come  for  this  Congress  to  divorce  Itself 
once  and  for  all  from  this  crisis  misman- 
agement mentaUty  and  develop  a  more 
rational  and  effective  means  of  handling 
these  problems.  I  therefore  urge  im- 
mediate and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing.  The 
American  people  will  no  longer  tolerate 
inaction  and  delays  in  this  vital  area. 


TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM  PROJECT 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  two 
letters  concerning  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
project. 

The  first,  from  Senator  Clifford  Case 
to  Chairman  Russell  Train  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  sets  forth 
the  requirements  that  should  be  met  be- 
fore approval  can  be  given  to  the  project. 

The  second,  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Train 
on  December  6.  This  letter  points  out  the 
many  imanswered  questions  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  project  on  the  lower 
Delaware  River. 

Both  letters  underscore  the  need  for 
considerable  further  study  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  before  any  construc- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  begin. 

The  letters  follow: 

December  6,  1971. 
Chairman  Russell  E.  Tkain, 
Council  on  Environm.ental  Quality, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaisman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  leth  regarding 
earlier  correspondence  on  the  Tocks  Island 
Dam  Project.  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
you  for  taking  the  Judicious  action  which 
you  did.  I  think  that  your  decision  to  post- 
pone construction  activity  oa  the  dam  is  a 
landmark  for  the  success  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  a  facet  of  the  Tocks  Island  Project 
which  has  become  obscured  due  to  the  focus 
of  attention  on  the  eutrophlc  potential  of 
the  water  Impounded  by  the  dam. 

You  may  recall  that  In  May,  I  testified 
along  with  Dr.  William  Galther,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Marine  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  potential  downstream  effects  of  the  dam. 
Dr.  Galther.  in  his  testimony,  pointed  out 
five  major  areas  of  concern  In  the  Delaware 
Bay  which  had  not  yet  been  adequately 
studied.  They  are  identified  In  the  attached 
copy  of  his  testimony. 

Upon  reading  the  most  recent  draft  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  It  Is  evident  that  these  possibili- 
ties still  have  not  been  studied  In  the  Dela- 
ware Bay. 

I  would  hope  that  before  any  construction 
Is  started,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  ex- 
amine the  downstream  effects  where  the 
benefits  of  the  dam  are  the  least  and  where 
the  potential  for  damage  Is  the  greatest. 
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In  yoiir  letter  of  April  7,  1971  to  Robert 
Jordon,  you  cited  the  need  for  conducting  a 
study  which  would  Include  an  examination 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  the 
dam.  In  light  of  the  potential  for  damages 
to  the  Delaware  Bay  by  this  dam,  I  consider 
It  vital  that  the  Ckjrps  study  the  secondary 
effects,  such  as  those  posed  by  Dr.  Oaltber  In 
his  testimony, 
smcerely, 

Pmuue  S.  Du  Pont  IV, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Janttabt  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Russxix  E.  TKaim, 

Chairman,      Council      on      Environmental 
Quality,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Thain  :  FV^llowlng  our  recent  con- 
versation, I  should  Like  to  stmunarlze  my  own 
position  and  my  undet^tandlng  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Quality  Council 
and  the  Environmental  I^rotectlon  Agency  In 
regard  to  the  proposed  Toclcs  Island  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  project  as  such,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Council  and  the  Agency 
do  not  oppose  It  either.  But  the  Council  and 
the  Agency  and  I  are  opposed  to  the  project 
unless  serious  environmental  questions  which 
have  been  raised  In  regard  to  It  are  satisfac- 
torlly  resolved. 

In  the  Agency's  December  17th  letter  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Agency  points 
out  that  fiill  provision  must  be  made  tor  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  of  the  area  before 
any  construction  Is  begun.  This  is  especially 
Important  since  there  have  been  reports  that 
the  Corps  of  Eng^ineers  would  like  to  move 
ahead  with  the  advertising  for  bids  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Among  the  environmental  dangers  perhaps 
the  most  serious  is  that,  if  the  waters  are  im- 
pounded in  a  reservoir,  as  presently  planned, 
"eu  trophic  conditions  would  develop  rather 
rapidly."  The  oxygen  would  be  virtually  ex- 
hausted and  the  reservoir  wotdd  be  dead. 
Relevant  here  Is  the  fact  brought  out  by  the 
Agency  that  pressures  from  developmental 
and  recreational  activities  "could  accelerate 
eutrophication." 

Eutrophicatlon  of  the  reservoir  would  rule 
out  its  uae  for  recreational  piUT>oees.  Fish 
would  not  live  in  It  and  Its  stench  would  be 
Intolerable. 

To  some  degree,  perhaps  seriously,  the 
quality  of  the  water  would  be  impaired. 
Moreover,  releasing  water  from  the  reservoir 
could  cause  eutrophication  problems  down- 
stream. Including  fish  kill,  as  these  waters 
would  lack  sufficient  oxygen  for  flah  survival. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  It  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Council  and  the  Agency,  with 
which  I  fully  agree,  that  the  protection  of 
the  environment  requires : 

1.  the  development  of  a  specific  program, 
with  all  essential  technology,  to  correct  the 
conditions  which  otherwise  will  lead  to 
eutrophication  of  the  water  when  It  Is  Im- 
poimded; 

a.  that  legally  binding  and  practically  en- 
forceable commitments  be  undertaken  for 
actually  carnrlng  out  each  of  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  prevent  eutrophication;  in  this  con- 
nection, the  Agency  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers point  out  that  "cooperation  will  be 
necessary  between  local,  state,  inter-state, 
and  Federal  governing  bodies  and  their 
agencies." 

3.  the  assured  availability  of  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  to  meet  the  enormous  cost 
of  construction  and  operation  of  the  neces- 
sary antl-eutrophlcaUon  facilities. 

As  the  Agency  said  In  Its  letter,  "Without 
such  firm  commitments,  the  envlronntental 
impact  of  this  project  may  well  be  a  liability 
rather  than  the  planned  asset  for  this  re- 
gion." 

The  Council  and  the  Agency  are  agreed 
that  the  steps  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  environment  of  the  area,  as  outlined 
above,  should  be  taken  before  construction 
begins.   I  agree.   And  the  CounoU   and  the 
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Agency  have,  imd  will  continue  to  have,  my 
complete  support  in  this  position. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  whether  my 
understanding  of  the  positions  of  the  Council 
and  the  Agency,  as  I  have  outlined  them,  is 
correct. 

Sincerely, 

CuFFORo  P.  Case, 

V.S.  Senator. 


NATIONAL  SPEECH  CONTEST 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  this  morning  to  Join  with  other 
colleagues  at  a  breakfast  honoring  12 
outstanding  young  men  from  all  over  the 
country  who  participated  in  a  national 
public  speaking  contest  yesterday  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
sponsored  by  the  Reader's  Digest  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

These  young  men  are  reporting  to  the 
President  today  as  part  of  a  nationwide 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  a  young 
man  residing  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Mr.  David  Snell  of  Pekin,  m.,  fin- 
ished third  in  this  competition  and  was 
awarded  a  $1,000  scholarship.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  David  before 
and,  in  fact,  have  been  interviewed  by 
him  from  time  to  time  in  his  capacity 
as  an  announcer  for  radio  station  WSIV 
in  Pekin. 

I  congratulate  him  and  extend  my  very 
Ijest  wishes  to  him  for  continued  success 
in  his  future  endeavors.  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  bring  credit  to  his  home  com- 
munity in  the  future  and  we  are  all 
very  proud  of  him. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Pekin  Times,  of  Friday,  January  21, 
1972,  about  David  and  his  accomplish- 
ments: 

Dave  Snkll  Onk  or  12  To  Pabticifate  in 
National  Speech  Contest 

A  visit  with  President  Nlxon  and  a  trip 
to  New  York  City  and  Washington,  DC,  is 
the  payoff  for  David  Snell,  17,  of  Pekin,  as  he 
competes  in  the  national  public  speaking 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  Reader's  Digest 
Association  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Dave  wUl  report  to  President  Nlxon  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  3,  as  part  of  the  62nd  anniversary 
prog^ram  of  the  BSA.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  O.  Snell  of  1321  Veerman  street,  Pekin. 

The  Report  to  the  President  Is  a  part  of  the 
naionwlde  anniversary  celebration  of  BSA. 
Six  million  Scouts,  Ebcplorers,  and  adults  In 
almost  600  councils  will  participate  In  the 
celebration. 

Competing  for  the  $3,000  winner's  scholar- 
ship, Dave  will  enter  national  competition 
with  11  other  contestants.  The  final  speak- 
ing competition  will  be  held  Feb.  2,  when  the 
contestants  will  address  the  Klwanls  Club 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York 
City. 

Topping  the  prizes  from  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest Association  is  a  $3,000  scholarship  for 
the  winner,  a  $2,000  scholarship  for  the 
runner-up,  and  a  $1,000  scholarship  for  third 
place.  Fourth-  thru  sixth-place  speakers  get 
$400  and  the  other  six  competitors  will  re- 
ceive $300  grants. 

Hobart  Lewis,  president  of  the  Reader's 
Digest   Association   and    a   member   of   the 
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BSA  executive  board.  wlU  make  the  presen- 
tations. Team  of  Judges  will  be  headed  by 
Robert  Engle,  Santa  Ana.  Cal.,  executive  di- 
rector of  Toastmasters'  International. 

After  the  speeches,  all  12  Scouts  and  Ex- 
plorers will  board  the  express  Metrollner  for 
Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  White  House,  members  of  the  dele- 
gation will  report  to  President  Nlxon  on  prog- 
ress and  developments  in  the  Scout  program 
this  year. 

Most  significant  announcement  will  be 
about  Operation  Reach,  the  new  drug  abuse 
prevention  program.  Operation  Reach  Is  de- 
signed to  create  an  environment  that  will 
discourage  drug  experimentation  among 
Scouts,  Explorers,  and  their  friends. 

In  addition  to  the  White  House  visit,  the 
group  will  meet  with  Cabinet  members,  la- 
bor leaders,  and  be  honored  by  members  of 
Congress  at  the  traditional  Congressional 
breakfast,  held  each  year  In  the  Rayburn 
House  office  buUdlng.  Rep.  John  Y.  McCol- 
lister  of  Nebraska  will  preside. 

Snell  is  a  senior  at  Pekin  high  school, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  speech  team. 
He  has  received  awards  at  the  local  and 
statewide  levels  In  public  speaking. 
'  He  has  been  active  In  Cub  Scouting  and 
Exploring  for  a  total  of  three  years  and  is 
now  vice-president  of  Post  1140,  sponsored 
by  radio  station  WSIV  of  Pekin. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  MUST 
NOT  ABUSE   SOUTH 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1972  is 
a  presidential  election  year.  It  can  be  a 
time  of  constructive  leadership  and  heal- 
ing; a  time  of  unification  and  renewal — 
as  well  as  being  keenly  competitive. 

May  I  give  the  perspective  of  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress  relating  to  the  proper 
attitude  of  national  presidential  candi- 
dates. Primarily,  they  should  not  be  sec- 
tional; they  should  know  no  North  or 
South,  East  or  West.  Their  outlook 
should  be  truly  national  and  it  ill  be- 
hooves a  candidate  from  the  new  left  to 
charge  a  man  from  the  old  right  with 
being  sectional. 

The  definition  of  a  conservative  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some.  It  is  one  who 
would  conserve  the  liberties  of  man  and 
limit  the  powers  of  Government.  A  presi- 
dential candidate  should  possess  those 
qualities. 

In  Congress  we  have  acknowledged  au- 
thorities In  the  field  of  finance  and  tax- 
ation, in  the  field  of  education,  and  in 
other  fields  who  serve  In  the  people's 
house,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
May  we  encourage  these  gifted,  fimda- 
mental  people  to  oCfer  their  leadership 
at  the  national  conventions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  never  support  a 
candidate  for  the  highest  ofSce  in  the 
land  merely  because  he  is  the  better  of 
two  poor  choices;  neither  would  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  support  such  a  man. 
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The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  teaches  that 
there  is  a  time  to  sp)eak  and  a  time  to  be 
silent. 

Now  is  the  time  to  speak.  My  promise 
is  to  never  support  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
and  I  make  my  vow  to  oppose  any  presi- 
dential candidate  who  would  abuse  the 
South  and,  thus,  the  Nation,  through 
sectional  legislation  or  otherwise. 


BLOODSHED  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  each 
passing  day,  the  tragic  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  becomes  more  need- 
lessly bloody. 

On  the  morning  of  February  2,  1972, 
as  a  portion  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  "Today"  television  program,  an 
interview  was  presented  during  which  Dr. 
Patrick  Hillery,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  made 
many  thoughtful  and  interesting  obser- 
vations about  the  present  conditions  in 
his  country. 

This  interview,  with  Edwin  Newman, 
sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  tragic 
situation.  I  feel  the  United  States  should 
actively  seek  alternatives  to  the  blood- 
shed and  suffering  which  occur  daily  in 
that  troubled  nation. 

To  that  end,  I  include  at  this  pc^t  in 
the  Record,  the  text  of  the  interview 
with  Dr.  Hillery,  so  that  all  might  better 
understand  the  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland : 
An  Interview  With  Dr.  Patrick  Hillert 
Edwin  Newman.  On  Sunday  thirteen  i>eo- 
ple  were  killed  by  British  soldiers  during  a 
demonstration  In  Londonderry  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Republican  Army  threat- 
ened to  kill  thirteen  British  soldiers  In  re- 
prisal, one  soldier  has  been  killed.  To  the 
south,  the  Irish  Republic  has  been  swept 
by  sympathy  strikes  and  there  have  been  at- 
tacks on  the  British  Embassy  In  Dublin. 

Last  night  Patrick  Hillery,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland, 
flew  to  New  York.  He's  looking  for  United 
Nations  support  for  his  government's  demand 
that  British  forces  be  vrtthdrawn  from  North- 
em  Ireland.  I  understand  hell  also  be  talk- 
ing to  the  Canadian  and  American  govern- 
ments. 
Dr.  HUlery  Is  with  us  this  morning. 
What  exactly  Is  It  you  are  trying  to  do.  Dr. 
Hillery?  What  do  you  want  the  United  Na- 
tions to  do? 

Dr.  Patrick  Hillert.  I  doubt  if  they  can  do 
a  great  deal  because  the  limitations  which 
I  met  before  two  years  ago  will  be  still  there. 
The  Article  2-7  prevents  the  United  Nations 
going  Into  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  all  six  southeastern  counties  are,  by 
definition  of  membership  in  the  U.N.,  domes- 
tic to  the  United  Kingdom.  We  don't  agree 
that  it  should  be,  but  that  Is  the  case.  .  .  . 
Newman.  That  being  the  case  what  can  .  . . 
HiLLKRT.  That  being  the  case  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  may,  and  other 
governments  too,  may  impress  upon  the 
British  that  their  policies  In  the  north  of 
Ireland  are  lunatic,  they're  aggressive,  they're 
warlike  politics — polices  on  a — on  a  peaceful 
nation.  They're  going  to  cause  war  In  our 
country.  They  have  already  created,  as  you've 
mentioned,  the  IRA,  which  Is  a  non-govem- 
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ment  army.  It  rises  from  the  populous.  It  was 
always  there  to  some  extent,  but  it  has  been 
created  now  as  a  resistance  movement  in  the 
north,  as  a — a  movement  in  the  part  of  the 
country  over  which  we  have  control. 

Newman.  You  said  British  policies  are  go- 
ing to  cause  war.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
HiLijERT.  They  have — ^they've  been  trying  to 
maintain  a  regime  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
which  has  lost  40  percent  of  the  populous  in 
support,  and  must  be  very  much  doubted  by 
the  others.  They're  doing  this  by  Internment, 
torture,  and  now  open  warfare  on  the  Inno- 
cent people. 

We  have  followed  peaceful  policies,  but  it  Is 
not  possible  to  control  aU  our  people,  and  the 
IRA  you  mentioned  will  have  some  support 
from  the  rest  of  our  country. 
Newman.  From  the  government? 
Hillert.  If  there  will  be  a  war.  It's  probably 
not  going  to  be  one  like  you  think  in  terms  of 
war,  but  there  will  be  continuous  use  of  force 
against  British  troops  while  they  are  in  the 
iiorth  of  Ireland. 

Newman.  Not  by  the — not  by  the  forces  of 
the  Irish  Government? 
Hillery.  No. 

Newman.  YouTe  not  saying  that? 
Hillery.  No.  But  they  are  creating  followers 
as  the  situation — It's  a  situation  where  our 
people  are  rather  intolerant  of  the  peaceful 
policies  of  a  government,  and  very  sym- 
pathetic towards  the  IRA  activities.  And  I 
think,  they  have,  as  I  say,  created  the  IRA, 
they  have  now  created  a  vast  wave  of  sym- 
pathy for  them  and  this  simply  translates 
into — Into  guns  and  money. 

Newman.  And — and  the  government  you 
speak  for  cannot  control  the  IRA,  or  will  not 
control  It? 

Hillery.  Cannot — we — we  have  tried  to 
maintain  the  rule  of  law,  and  this  meant 
avoiding  the  concentration  camp  type  of  so- 
ciety which  they've  created  In  the  north.  And 
in  that  way  we  have  dealt  with  the  IRA  when 
they've  broken  the  law,  through  the  courts 
and — and  the  penalties  of  the  courts.  The 
courts  are  Independent  of  the  government, 
and  the  British  are  sometimes  doubtful  about 
the  results  of  these.  But  in  maintaining  that 
type  of  society  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us 
to  totally  control  the  IRA. 

Physically  it  would  be  quite  Impossible. 
Quite  impossible  for  any  Irish  government 
now  to — if  they  wanted  to,  and  which  we 
don't  want  to — to  bring  In  these  abnormal 
methods  of  suppressing  those  who  want  to 
get  the  British  troops  out  of  Ireland. 

Barbara    Walters.    Dr.    Hillery,    you    are 
going  to  Washington  to  talk  with  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers,  is  that  so?  Yes. 
Hillert.  Yes,  I  am. 

Walters.  What — what  spedflcally  do  you 
hope  that  he  will  do  to  either  pressure  or 
persuade  the  British  Government  of  your 
sentiments? 

Hillery.  This  Is  very  difficult  because 
these  are  friendly  governments  with  the 
British  as  well  as  with  us.  And  any  public 
pressure  on  the  British  would  probably  be 
unlikely  from  the  American  Government, 
unwelcome  to  the  British  and  probably 
bring  a  stubborn  response. 

I  would  h<^e  that  they  would  very  much 
impress  upon  the  British  that  this  type  of 
war  activities  Is  out  of  date,  totally  out  of 
date  with  modem  society.  It's  selfperpetu- 
atlng  and — and  unwelcome  to  the  American 
govemmen/t  and  unwelcome  to  the  American 
people. 

Newman.  Is  that — is  that  not — would  that 
not  amount  to  an  Intervention  In  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of — of  Great  Britlaln — of  the 
United  Kingdom? 

Hillery.  I  agree  with  this.  Two  years  ago — 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  was  on  this  same 
mission.  At  that  time  we  felt  that  friendly 
nations  could  say  a  friendly  word.  Now  we 
feel  that — that  they  should  regard  this  as  a 
problem — a  problem  in  the  free  world  which 
has  to  be  solved.  All  the  pressure  will  not  be 
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on  the  American  people.  I  hope  to  visit 
European  governments,  too.  But  I  think  they 
should  regard  It  as  a  problraa  of  the  free 
world  where  the  aggressive  poiicles  of  one 
government,  which  is  a  friendly  government 
for  them,  is  In  danger  of  creajtlug  a  situation 
of  war  which  wUl  go  on  and  on  until  .  .  . 

(Confusion  of  voices.) 

Newbcan.  It  win  be  a  situation  of  civil 
war,  though,  would  It  not? 

HiLunY.  No.  A  war  between  us  and  Britain 
would  not  be  a  civil  war. 

Newman.  You  are  actually  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  a  war  between  the  R^ublic 
of  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom? 

Hillert.  I  think  our  people — as  you  know, 
the  British  Home  Secretary  said  that  they 
were  declaring  war  on  the  IRA  two  years 
ago.  And  this  was  accepted  In  Britain  be- 
cause the  IRA  was  a  terrorist  organization. 
But  as  time  went  on  the  IRA  by  definition 

became  brocuter  and  broader  to  take  In  the 

all  Catholics,  all  nationalists,  all  that  did  not 
agree  with  the  unionist  government.  And 
last  Sunday  was  the  brutal  clarification  of 
what  the  policy  was.  It's  a  war  on  that  part 
of  the  Irish  population  who  don't  accept 
their  domination. 

Newman.  Well  now  I  would  like  to  .  .  . 

Hillery.  So  the  British  have  declared  war 
on  a  population — the  weapons  of  war  for 
disarmed— we  are  relatively  disarmed— the 
weapons  avaUable  are  passive  resistance  at 
first,  civil  disobedience,  there  are  many  weap- 
ons. But  before  that  I  think  the  nations  of 
the  wortd  should  try  to  impress  upon  Brit- 
aln  that  Is  not  the  way  to  do  It. 

Newman.  I  Just  want  to  return  to  a  point 
that  we  made  before  as  to  whether  you  are 
talking  about  the  posslbUlty  of  war  between 
your  government  .  .  . 

(Oonfiision  of  voices.) 

HnxERY.  .  .  between  Ireland  and  Britain 
no.  But  the  British  will  never  be  comfort- 
able in  the  North  of  Ireland,  you  underetend 
that— never  allowed  to  remain  comfortable. 

Walters.  Do  you  have  another  moment? 

Newman.  Yes. 

Walters.  Yes.  We  spoke  yesterday  with 
Bernadette  Devlin  by — by  telephone.  Can  you 
tell  us  what — what  your  own  feeling  is  about 
her — her  attitudes?  Are  they  In — the  attack 
in  Parliament  the  day  before  yesterday  and 
her  statements  yesterday,  what  are  vour  own 
feelings? 

Hillery.  Bernadette's  attack  In  parliament, 
the  full  presence — she  was  present — about  to 
address  that  meeting  Into  which  the  pant- 
troopers  fired  their  shots  and  killed  thirteen 
of  the  audience.  And  she's  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, elected  appropriately.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  talk,  too,  was  Viot  allowed  to  make 
a  point.  She  was  not  allowed  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. And  the  representative  of  the  British 
government  responsible  Just  sat  across.  He 
didn't  say  there  was  any  reason  for  him  to 
be  sorry  that  thirteen  pec^le  were  shot  and 
thirteen  others  wounded.  And  I  think  she 
Just — what  do  you  do  when  they  sit  there 
self-satisfied  and  smug  killing  your  people? 
She  did  aU  that  a  woman  can  do  and  maybe 
a  bit  (words  tmmtelllgible) .  She — she  made 
her  point. 

Newman.  Thank  you  Dr.  HUlery.  We'll  have 
some  more  questions  for  you  very  shortly. 

We'll  be  back  after  this  meeaage. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Newman.  Our  guest  Is  Dr. — ^Dr.  Patrick 
Hillery  who  is  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Hillery,  you  obviously  think  that  the 
only  solution  In  Ireland  Is  to  reunify  the 
country  you  now  represent,  and  Northern 
Ireland.  And  the  leader  of  the  British  oppo- 
sition, Harold  Wilson,  has  pretty  mu(A  ac- 
cepted that  poeltlon  provided  It's  carried  out 
over  a  period  of  T^ears  and  with  sufficient 
preparation. 

Now  could — how  would  you  see  such — such 
a  change  taking  place? 
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HiLLXRT.  I  trlnk  th«  decision  on  tbe  p&rt 
of  the  British  gOTermnenit  to  have  bt  happen 
would  inunedlately  stop  the — the  great  hoe- 
tlllty  that  exists  between  Ireland  and  the 
British.  The  withdrawal  of  the  British  troope 
now  from  the  ghetto  areas  where  they're 
not  wanted,  where  they  spend  their  time 
harassing  the  populous,  breaking  down  their 
doors,  searching,  their  houses,  driving  their 
children  from  their  studies.  Letting  people 
out  of  internment.  They  were  interned  to 
prevent  violence  and  violence  has  eecalated. 
These  things  must  stop  for  Ireland  at  once, 
then  we  could  get  down  to  talking  about  the 
tjrpe  of  Ireland  in  which  the  north — ^the 
Protestants — there  are  a  million  Protestants 
in  the  North — <uad  the  rest  of  Ireland  oould 
live  together. 

And  this  win  take  many  years  to  work  out. 
But  if  we  get  the  first  intent  of  the  British 
to  withdraw,  and  withdraw  on  the  basis  of 
having  Ireland  work  out  for  themselves  a 
way  of  governing  Ireland — purist  society — 
then  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Newman.  Well,  would  you — would  you 
yourself  be  prepared  to  have  a  change  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Republic?  Pw 
example,  no  longer  have  a  state  religion,  allow 
divorce  .  .  . 

HnxxRT.  We — we  don't  have  a  state  re- 
ligion. Tbe  Catholic  Religion  is  the  dominant 
one  in  Ireland  and  it's  recognized  in  the 
Constitution.  This  article  could  go  easily 
without  any  problem. 

Z  think  the  divorce  question  would  have  to 
be  changed  by  the  pubUc.  I  think  it  should 
be  changed.  I  think  when  the  public  realize 
that  it's  not  just  forcing  them  into  the  poei- 
tioa  of  divorce  but  allowing  for  purist  so- 
ciety in  Ireland,  they  woiild  change  the 
Constitution. 

Newman.  And  censorship 

Hn.i.KRT.  Our  Constitution  can  be  changed 
only  by  the  popvilar  vote. 

Newman.  Well,  there  are  obviously — obvl- 
oxisly  there  are  many,  many  such  constltu- 
tional  issues.  But  as  I  understand  it,  the 
really  big  issue,  even  if  the  British  govern- 
ment were  willing  to  accept  what  you  sug- 
gest— is  that  a  great  many  people  in  North - 
em  Ireland  particularly  Protestants,  want  to 
remain  under  British  rule.  They  don't  want 
to  be  part  of  Ireland.  They  want  to  be  part 
of  Britain. 

HnxEBT.  I  think  this  was  bcued — ^regional 
division  may  have  been  based  on  economic 
reasons.  And  these  economic  reasons  are  dis- 
appearing. The  trade  now  will  be  in  the  con- 
text at  Europe,  not  the  old  context  of  part 
of  Britain's  British  market.  So  the  considera- 
tions have  changed.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
poeslUe  for  a  big  number  of  the  unionists 
to — to  change  their  thinking  on  that. 

Newman.  This — this  would  be,  would  it 
not,  a  very — humiliation  for — for  the  Brltlsti 
government  to  do  what  you  have  suggested? 

Hn.LEHT.  I  don't  think  so.  They've  lost 
much  bigger  areas  than  these  six  counties. 

Newman.  But  none  of  them  that  are  de- 
scribed as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HnxxHT.  Well,  that's  their  description.  It 
wovUdnt  be  a  humiliation.  I  think  Algeria 
was  very  much  part  of  Prance,  and  President 
De  Oaulle  was  able  to  handle  that  one. 

It  takes  a  big  statesmen-like  movement 
and— and  this  is  what  we're  waiting  for,  the 
man  who  can  do  this.  I  don't  think  the 
British  puUlc  wo\ild  find  their  government 
htmilliated  by  doing  it.  They  may  be  proud 
of  the  man  who  bad  tbe  courage. 

Walters.  The  man — you're  saying  you're 
waiting  for  tbe  man — at  this  point  the  man 
Is  Prime  Minister  Heath.  What  do  you  think 
his — his  major  obJectiCMM — ^I  know  Ed  men- 
tioned the  humiliation.  From  your  point  of 
view,  why  do  you  think  you  are  not  aUe  to 
EHDpeal  to  him  and  have  him  see  your  point 
of  view? 

HnxERT.  Well.  BCr.  Heath  is  a  conserva- 
tive. He-^M  baa  taken  an  area  north  of  Xre- 
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land  which  is  to  bis  mind  part  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom — there's  a  problem  there.  He  thinks 
In  terms  of  solving  that  problem  within  the 
context  of  United  Kingdom  thinking.  We've 
had  two  and  a  half  years  of  this  now,  and  it's 
quite  obvious  that  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  within  that  framework,  except  by  mil- 
itary means.  This  is  why  he's  so  totally  com- 
mitted to  military  means.  Internment  with- 
out trial,  shooting  people  on  the  streets  and 
so  on,  harassing  tbe  populace.  It's  not  work- 
ing. And  when  you  go  on  and  on  and  on  sup- 
pressing a  population  and  it's  not  working, 
then  someday  you  must  say  we've  got  to  look 
for  a  solution  without  any  prior  definition 
of  the  type  of  solution  you  want. 

Newman.  There  have  been  some  conces- 
sions offered  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  North- 
ern Ireland,  Brian  Faulkner,  and  he  has  also 
offered  to  sit  down  with  the  opposition  and 
try  to  work  out  a  political  settlement.  As  I 
understand  it  that  doesnt  go  forward  be- 
cause the  opposition  says  first  you  must  end 
internment? 

HniLERT.  You  see,  it's  internment  without 
trial.  And  as  they  see  it — as  the  minority 
sees  it,  it's  internment  of  the  main  mem- 
bers of  the  population.  Just  lock  them  up 
and  then  you  won't  have  violence.  There 
were  some  nunors  recently  that  they  were 
going  to  lock  up  tbe  women,  too,  because 
women  in  the  population  were  not  quite  tak- 
ing It  from  the  unionist  government. 

But  it's  a  lunatic  situation  where  you  go 
on  locking  up  people  and  then  if  those  on 
the  street  protest  against  locking  up,  you 
shoot  the  people  on  the  street.  They  could 
finally  have  a  peaceful  situation  but  you  can 
imagine  .  .  . 

Newman.  Are  you — do  you  yourself  accept 
that  the  British  soldiers'  open  fire  without 
provocation  on  .  .  . 

(Confusion  of  voices.) 

HiLLEHT.  I've  not  doubt — I've  not  heard 
that  description  .  .  . 

Newman.  .  .  .  bow — how  .  .  . 

HnxERT.  The  description  was  they  went  in 
three  military  vehicles  and  got  into  action  at 
once.  They  fired  into  a  crowd  who  were  at  a 
platform  listening  to — or  beginning  to  listen 
to  a  speech.  And  the  confilctlng  reports  from 
the  military  showed — the  people  who  were 
shot  were  armed,  but  tbe  gims  had  disap- 
peared when  they  got  up  to  them.  People 
shot  in  the  back  running  away.  You  dont 
find  a  man  running  away  from  you,  you 
shoot,  and  not  call  bim  an  aggressor. 

Newman.  Do  you  think  that  the  British 
soldiers  have  been  under  great  strain  and 
provocation  and  that  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  it? 

HnxEST.  I  think  an  army  Is  either  disci- 
plined or  should  not  be  there.  If  tbe  British 
Army  has  lost  its  control  and  is  running 
amuck,  then  it's  wrong  to  have  them  there 
among  the  population.  Either  that's  what 
happened  or  else  the  British  government  took 
a  decision  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  people 
to  frighten  the  others. 

Waltees.  Dr.  Hillery,  do  you — one  position 
is  reunification.  And  the  other  position  we 
have  just  talked  about.  Short  of  those  two 
extremes,  or  the  continuation  of  the  present 
condition,  do  you  see  any  other  solution? 
Any  kind  of  compromise? 

Hii.T.EKT.  Perhaps  they're  not  extremes. 
When  you  speak  of  reunification  you  think 
that  we  take  all  tbe  six  counties  and  fit  It 
into  our  scheme  of  things.  Now  we're — we're 
quite  satisfied  that  this  cannot  be  done.  We're 
quite  satisfied  that  we  have  to  change  so 
totally  as  to  make  the  new  Ireland  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  we  live  in  at  tbe  moment. 
The  political  Institutions  in  Ireland  would 
not — ^probably  not  contain  the  members  of 
the  present  government.  You'd  have  a  total 
change  in  the  political  situation  and  the — 
and  the  religious  mix.  We  need  those  million 
Protestants  in  Ireland.  We  need  them  much 
more  than  tbey  know. 
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So  it's  not  a  question  of  fitting  them  Into 
the  scheme  of  things  we've  arranged.  It's  a 
question  of  getting — sitting  down  with  them 
and  working  out  a  scheme  in  which  both  of 
us  can  live  at  peace. 

Waltees.  Free  of  England? 

HnxEKT.  So  we  have  no — ^free  of  England. 
(Words  unintelligible.) 

Newman.  Dr.  Hillery,  excuse^e.  A  number 
of  United  States  Senators  have  spoken  about 
the  situation  In  Northern  Ireland — Senator 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Ribicoff 
of  Connecticut — calling  for  British  with- 
drawal. Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  suitable 
thing  for  a  United  States  Senator  to  do  and 
what  effect  do  you  think  it  has? 

HnxERT.  Well,  we  spoke  already  about  the 
stubborn  reaction  of  the  British  government. 
I  think  this  Is  particularly  true  of  Mr.  Heath. 

Newman.  Well,  you — you  are — you  are 
seeking,  are  you  not,  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment do  something? 

Hn.LERT.  Yes. 

Newman.  Rather  then  that  individual 
Senators  speak  out? 

HtLLERT.  I  was  answering  your  question 
about  what  reaction. 

Newman.  Yes. 

HnxERT.  I  think  that  reaction  is  the  word 
for  the  British  govenunent.  They  won't  like 
it.  At  tbe  same  time  it  does  give  courage  to 
people  in  Ireland  to  find  people  in  this  coun- 
try— we've  always  had  help  here,  and  fifty 
years  ago  when  the  whole  country  was  suf- 
fering what  the  North  Is  now,  we  did  get 
support  and  covtrage  from  the  U.S.  I  think 
It's  welcome. 

Newman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Hillery. 

Dr.  Patrick  Hillery,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland. 


GI  HOUSING  DIRECTOR  JOHN  M. 
DERVAN  RETIRES  PROM  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John  M. 
Dervan,  for  the  last  10  years,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans*  Administration's  QI 
loan  program. 

Mr.  Dervan 's  retirement  on  January 
22,  1972,  culminated  a  career  during 
which  he  discharged  many  complex  re- 
sponsibilities with  high  competence  and 
diligence,  leading  to  the  growth  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  GI  loan  program. 
Through  keen  foresight  and  tireless  ef- 
forts, he  sought  and  realized  the  transla- 
tion of  numerous  long-range  plans  tai- 
lored to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  vet- 
erans in  financing  homes  for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

In  1961,  when  Mr.  Dervan  assumed 
the  directorship  of  the  program,  the  VA 
guaranteed  home  loans  for  134,327  vet- 
erans in  that  year.  In  1971,  over  284,000 
veterans  obtained  GI  loans,  under  a  pro- 
gram now  better  than  ever  equipped  to 
served  the  Nation's  veterans. 

Congress  had  made  available  to  to- 
day's veterans  a  wider  range  of  GI  lotm 
benefits  than  at  any  prior  period  in  the 
history  of  the  program — guaranteed 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  condominium 
units,  farms,  mobile  homes,  for  reflnanc- 
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ing  purposes,  and  for  conventionally 
constructed  housing  and  improvements. 
Mr.  Dervan 's  dedication,  direction,  and 
professional  statiu-e  during  these  pcust 
years  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
success  of  the  GI  loan  program  of  today. 
He  leaves  a  program  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  his  capable  administration  and 
achievements  which  have  distinguished 
him  for  his  many  years  of  loyal  and 
dedicated  service. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times many  of  us  are  discouraged  by 
criticism  by  our  own  people  of  our  own 
country. 

There  are  those  who  are  disillusioned 
because  the  world  does  not  move  as  fast 
as  they  would  have  it  move.  There  are 
those  who  believe  there  ought  to  be  im- 
mediate substantial  change  in  not  only 
the  social  and  cultural  background  of 
America,  but  political  change  for  the 
sake  of  change,  and  there  are  those  who 
simply  believe  that  perhaps  we  are  not 
progressing  as  fast  as  we  should.  And 
lastly  there  are  those  who  would  say 
there  is  nothing  good  about  America — 
bum  it  down  and  start  over  again. 

Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  live  in  the  great- 
est and  most  influential  country  in  the 
world  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing, the  greatest  freedom  in  the  world  to 
live  our  lives  as  we  wish,  and  also  because 
many  of  us  become  wrapped  up  with 
over-expressed  egos  that  we  have  the 
only  solution  for  America.  It  is  hard  for 
older  people,  and  even  more  difficult  for 
young  people  who  have  experienced  ad- 
versity, to  realize  what  a  great  country 
we  have  built  and  what  a  great  respon- 
sibility we  carry  in  the  world.  I  have  trav- 
eled over  a  good  part  of  the  globe.  There 
is  never  a  journey  without  my  talking 
to  people  everywhere  who  want  to  know 
of  any  way  in  which  they  could  get  to 
the  United  States.  Millions  of  people  have 
an  American  dream — a  land  of  hope  and 
opportunity. 

Peter  Peterson  is  a  member  of  the 
West  German  Parliament  representing 
Wurttemberg-Baden.  He  has  written  a 
serious  but  most  interesting  article  for 
the  New  York  Times,  of  January  21, 
1972,  titled,  "The  American  Dream."  He 
lives  in  a  country  that  during  his  life- 
time has  experienced  excruciating  adver- 
sity. His  country  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  closed  society  on  the  one  side 
and  the  free  and  open  society  on  the 
other.  Only  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  that  his  portion  will 
remain  a  part  of  the  free  society.  The 
next  time  I  get  q  letter  from  one  of  those 
disillusioned  Americans,  I  am  going  to 
send  them  Peter  Peterson's,  "The  Ameri- 
can Dream." 
The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tax  American  Dream 
(By  Peter  Petersen) 

Bonn. — I  am  prejudiced  when  writing 
about  America. 

America  saved  my  people  from  starvation 
not  so  very  long  ago.  No  German  called  that 
UJ3.  imperialism.  Thousands  of  American 
soldiers — 226,000,  to  be  exact — are  stationed 
In  my  country  and  because  of  this  commit- 
ment and  their  loaded  guns,  we  are  still  a 
free  people. 

Where  I  come  from,  we  still  know  what 
freedom  means — because  seventeen  million 
of  us  are  locked  up  behind  barbed  wire, 
walls  and  mine  fields — behind  what  amounts 
to  the  ugliest  and  most  Inhuman  border  of 
the  world.  Some  four  hundred  of  my  people 
have  been  shot  and  kUled  becaiise  they 
wanted  to  go  from  one  part  of  our  country 
to  another. 

The  American  commitment  to  freedom 
and  the  price  Americans  are  paying  for  that 
every  day  saves  us  from  the  fate  of  our 
neighbors  the  Czechs  who  are  the  victims 
of  Imperialism. 

Yes — I  am  prejudiced,  and  I  don't  apolo- 
gize for  tbe  fact  that  I  love  America. 

Yet,  I  am  worried.  Recently  I  talked  to 
officers  and  soldiers  on  a  big  Air  Force  base 
in  tbe  deep  South.  I  moved  aroimd  in  tbe 
most  confusing  of  all  American  cities,  Los 
Angeles.  I  had  dinner  with  tbe  president  of 
a  big  corporation  who  laid  off  80,000  people, 
and  I  spent  an  evening  In  the  home  of  an 
old  friend  who  is  unemployed  now.  His  two 
boys  are  at  a  university.  He  makes  ends  meet 
by  fixing  things  up  in  neighboring  homes  (be 
is  an  engineer)  and  his  wife  got  a  Job  in 
a  shop  selling  antiques  the  Americans  like 
so  much. 

This  friend  considers  himself  lucky.  A  man 
driving  my  taxi  was  not  so  lucky — seventy 
dollars  a  week  unemployment  compensation. 
His  savings  are  gone,  and  he  is  now  cheating 
by  driving  a  taxi  for  a  few  ho\u«  every  day. 

And  then  I  looked  at  the  headlines  of  tbe 
papers — there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  a  Jail 
somewhere — another  city  reports  on  the  dope 
problem,  and  In  many  cities,  parents  protest 
busing  their  children  from  their  neighbor- 
hood school  to  another  part  of  the  city  to 
get  integrated.  No  one  has  been  able  to  ex- 
plain to  me  yet  this  busing  scheme. 

When  I  was  In  this  country  twenty  years 
ago,  the  people  in  whose  homes  I  stayed 
never  locked  their  doors.  This  time  I  was 
warned  not  to  walk  back  to  tbe  hotel  after 
a  concert. 

Americans  are  not  very  articulate — even 
though  they  might  talk  a  great  deal.  So  they 
leave  the  forming  of  their  image  as  a  nation 
to  Madison  Avenue  and  to  Hollywood.  Amer- 
icans are  probably  the  world's  greatest  sales- 
men of  material  goods,  but  they  are  very 
Inept  in  selling  ideas. 

Of  course,  these  ideas  are  all  there — in  the 
history  of  America  there  are  the  forces  that 
made  America  a  great  country  and  inspired 
a  dream  to  peoples  all  around  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  twenty  years  ago  when 
Amerlc&ns  often  got  on  our  nerves  because 
they  were  so  siire  of  themselves.  Now  we  get 
nervous  because  Americans  seem  to  be  losing 
faith  In  their  own  destiny,  and  so  a  student — 
what  Americans  would  call  a  "nice  kid" — 
would  in  all  sincerity  talk  about  U.S.  im- 
perialism. That  boy — a  student  In  a  seminar 
on  current  history — and  many  of  his  friends 
dont  realize  that  the  problem  is  exactly  the 
other  way  around.  We  have  a  crisis  in  the 
Free  World  because  Americans  appear  to  us 
to  shrink  back  from  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  being  the  strongest  power  in  the 
world.  It  Is  clear  to  us  that  the  Soviets  don't 
have  such  qualms — and  that  is  why  they  fill 
every  vacuum  America  and  its  allies  are 
leaving.  Vietnam,  I  should  think,  proves  my 
point.  A  truly  imperialistic  power  as  this 
"nice  kid"  believes  America  to  be  would  have 
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carefully  calculated  the  risk  and  the  price, 
and  then  if  the  price  seemed  right  and  tbe 
aim  worthwhile,  it  would  have  gone  in  with 
no  holds  bured. 

I  know  from  many  conversations  in  Com- 
munist countries  that  the  people  there  im- 
derstand  that  basically  freedom  Is  indivisible, 
and  they  dream  the  American  dream — ^not  of 
Coca  Cola  or  two  cars  in  every  garage  but  of 
freedom  as  conceived  In  this  country  in  1776. 
Because  it  is  not  "American"  freedom  in  a 
national  sense,  it  is  the  basis  of  human  dig- 
nity everywhere. 

When  I  mingled  in  the  crowd  in  the  air- 
port in  San  Francisco.  I  wished  I  had  a  way 
to  shake  these  people  to  remind  them  of 
what  they  are  tmd  to  convince  them  of  what 
we  expect  from  them.  Not  because  they  are 
better  or  more  intelligent  perhaps  than  the 
people  who  would  crowd  the  airport  in  DUs- 
seldorf  or  Berlin,  but  because  they  have  in 
their  own  heritage  the  hope  of  the  world. 
I  believe  it  is  the  only  hope  we  have — ^because 
if  America  falls,  the  world  falls,  and  I  hope 
I  wlU  not  again  meet  an  American  who 
apologizes  for  the  fact  that  he  is  American. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  AND  THE 
BIG  BUS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


OF   IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3.  1972 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  current  controversy  over  passage 
of  the  "big  bus  bill"  much  has  been  said 
about  safety.  It  has  been  my  position 
that  an  increase  in  bus  width  would  cre- 
ate a  substantial  safety  hazard.  To 
dramatically  illustrate  my  position,  I 
share  with  you  two  letters  I  recently 
received. 

The  first,  from  John  de  Lorenzi  of  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  notes 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  and  accident  sta- 
tistics by  Harry  E.  Uhler,  president  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Maryland,  from 
Harry  R.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatitm  of  Maryland.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  determined  from 
these  statistics  that  the  "big  bus" — 102 
inches  wide — was  involved  in  25  percent 
more  accidents  tlian  the  96  inch  wide 
bus. 

The  second  Is  the  letter  and  enclosed 
statistical  data  from  Secretary  Hughes. 
I  feel  these  accident  statistics  and  their 
analysis  clearly  indicate  that  wider  buses 
will  pose  a  hazard  for  the  motoring 
public. 

The  letters  follow: 

American  Aotomobile  Association, 

Washington.  D.C..  January  27, 1972, 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengkl 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Me.  Schwenoel:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  January  17,  1972,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Maryland  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Harry  R.  Hughes  to  Harry  E. 
Uhler,  President  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
litoryland.  This  lettw  formed  the  basis  for 
tbe  AAA  comments  concerning  Baltimore  in 
its  testimony  before  Senator  Bayh's  sub- 
oommlttee. 

While  Mr.  Hughes  disclaims  comparison  of 
96  inch  and  102  Incdi  bus  accident  statistics 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  his  letter,  we  feel  a  valid  comparl- 
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SOD  can  be  made  on  tbe  basla  of  tlie  vehicle 
miles  travelled  per  accident  In  1970. 

Using  the  data  supplied  by  Secretary 
Hughes,  we  determined  that  102  Inch  buses 
(40  feet  long)  were  involved  In  70  aoddentB 
per  mllUon  miles  of  travel  and  that  96  Inch 
buses  (40  feet  long)  were  Involved  In  66  ac- 
cldente  per  million  miles.  The  102  Inch  buses 
were  Involved  In  26  percent  more  accidents 
than  the  90  Inch  buses  per  million  miles  of 
tntvel. 

Tours  sincerely, 

John  de  Lorenzi, 
Managing  Director. 
Public  and  Government  Relations. 

Dkpaktment  or  Tkakspobtation, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  4, 197 1. 
'iSx.  Hasbt  E.  Uhlkb, 

President,  Automobile  Club  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Deab  Ma.  Uhucs:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
the  statistics  which  you  requested  concern- 
ing the  accident  records  of  102  Inch  wide 
buses  versiis  96  Inch  wide  buses. 

The  delay  In  answering  this  request  re- 
sulted from  the  transltlonary  period  of  the 
last  year  In  which  the  mUeage  for  the  96 
Inch  wide  buses  Increased  substantially  with 
the  retirement  of  older  type  of  equipment 
and  the  corresponding  reduction  In  mile- 
age of  the  102  Inch  wide  buses.  Therefore, 
any  comparison  on  a  mileage  basis  for  the 
calendar  year  1971  has  been  eliminated,  and 
the  enclosed  Information  Is  based  on  1970 
accident  statistics. 

As  you  will  notice,  the  tables  Indicate  that 
the  102  Inch  wide  vehicles  were  Involved,  on 
a  percentage  basis,  In  slightly  more  accidents 
than  the  96  Inch  wide  vehicles,  especially 
when  you  compare  the  width  of  these  two 
vehicles  with  the  standard  40  foot  length. 
However,  since  we  are  comparing  the  per- 
formance of  306  vehicles  against  that  of  125 
vehicles,  the  degree  of  accident  frequency 
cannot  be  measured  accurately. 

It  should  also  be  noted  tnat  the  operating 
performance  of  the  two  types  of  buses  Is  not 
very  different  from  a  traffic  standpoint.  The 
102  Inch  wide  buses  do  provide,  however,  a 
better  flow  for  the  passengers  Inside  the  bus 
since  It  provides  a  wide  aisle  for  their  rise. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  get 
In  touch  with  me. 
Sincerely, 

Harst  R.  Httohxs. 

Secretary. 

1.  During  1970  the  Mass  Transit  Adminis- 
tration operated  792  vehicles  In  accordance 
with  the  table  below: 
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REASSESSMENTS  ON  LZMITINa 
OP  PRESIDENTIAL  WARMAKING 
POWERS 


February  3,  1972 


Vehicles 


Miles 
operated 


Percentage 

of  miles 

operated  per 

type  of 

vehicle 


»'n-'»y«0«  125  5,921,465 

lOZIV",?'"* 305  10.823.934 

96ln.by35tt  362  6.411,785 

Tow  792  23,157,184 


25.6 
46.7 
27.7 


100.0 


a.  During  this  same  period  the  Mass  Tran- 
sit Administration's  operating  fleet  was  In- 
volved m  1469  collisions  as  outlined  below: 


SiM 


96  in.  by  40  n. . 
102  in.  by  40  ft. 
96  in.  by  35  ft.. 

Total  


ACCiMntS 


330 

760 

379 


Pcfcantaga  of 

aaidents  per 

type  of 

vMlicle 


22.5 
51.7 
25.8 


1.469 


100.0 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NZW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lively 
public  debate  has  finally  emerged  over 
how  best  to  go  about  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  to  commit  American  forces 
to  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war.  The  debate 
currently  centers  around  the  implica- 
tions of  a  bill  conceived  by  Senators  Ja- 
vrrs  and  Stennis,  and  recently  ordered 
reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

I  have  tried  for  some  time  to  i>oint  out 
what  I  regard  as  serious  weaknesses  In 
the  Javits-Stennis  approach.  An  alterna- 
tive approach,  which  provides  a  more 
influential  role  for  the  Congress,  is  con- 
tained in  my  bill  H.R.  12645. 1  am  hopeful 
that  alternative  will  be  seriously  consid- 
ered if  and  when  the  Javits-Stennis  bill 
passes  the  Senate  and  is  taken  up  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  have  Inserted  the  text  of  H.R.  12645 
previously  in  the  Record  (page  1559, 
January  27,  1972). 

An  enlightening  series  of  articles, 
sparked  by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  Republic.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  in  his  most  recent 
article— New  Republic,  February  5,  1972, 
Mr.  Schlesinger  expresses  many  of  the 
same  points  I  have  made  about  the  Ja- 
vits-Stennis approach,  smd  comments 
favorably  on  the  plsin  I  have  recommend- 
ed. The  articles  by  Schlesinger,  E^igene 
G.  Windchy,  and  Prof.  Alexander  M. 
Bickel,  follow: 

Fallacies  of  the  War-Powers  Bill 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.) 
The  Indochina  war  has  set  In  motion  a 
wholesome  and  belated  critique  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Presidency.   A  direct  product  of  this 
war   Is   the   proposed    "War   Powers   Act   of 
1971,"  a  bill  designed  to  restrain  the  power 
of  Presidents  to  carry  the  nation  into  un- 
declared hostilities.  The  bill's  two  particular 
architects  are  Senators  Javlts  and  Stennis. 
These  two  able  men  are  not  tjsually  encoun- 
tered as  brothers  In  arms;  and  the  collabora- 
tion of  this  odd  couple  suggests  the  range 
and  weight  of  senatorial  opinion  behind  the 
measure.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, after  intensive  hearings,  has  endorsed 
the  bill.  So,  indeed,  has  The  New  York  Times 
Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  Congressional 
control  over  the  war  power  has  fawled  dan- 
gerously  In   recent   years.   The   war-powers 
bin  realistically  understands  that  emergen- 
cies may  arise  when  Presidents  must  order 
military    action   without   waiting  for   Con- 
gressional approval.  But  It  would  limit  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  act  without  a 
declaration  of  war  to  four  specific  categories 
of  emergency.  And  It  would  stipulate  that 
military   action   cannot   continue   for  more 
than  thirty  days  without  express  Congres- 
sional consent. 

The  blU's  first  fallacy  is  that  It  Is  possible 
to  provide  In  advance  for  all  foreseeable 
contingencies.  By  restricting  the  Presidential 
power  to  act  without  a  declaration  of  war  to 
four  static  categories,  the  Senators  are  trying 
today,  as  George  Ball  has  put  It,  "to  do  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  felt  they  were  not  wise 
enough  to  do."  The  result  may  well  be  to  tie 


a  future  President's  hands  when  some  tm- 
foreseen  crisis  arises. 

The  30-day  authorization  period  raises 
equally  difficult  problems.  The  best  way  to 
illustrate  these  problems  Is  to  consider  what 
would  have  happened  If  the  War  Powers  Act 
of  1971  had  been  In  force  during  other  times 
of  emergency  In  our  recent  history.  Specific- 
ally, would  it  have  prevented  President  Roo- 
sevelt from  conducting  the  North  Atlantic 
Intervention  In  1941  and  would  It  have  pre- 
vented President  Johnson  from  Increasing 
the  Vietnam  Intervention  In  1966? 

The  short  answer  to  these  questions  Is  that 
the  war-powers  bill  probably  would  have 
prevented  President  Roosevelt  from  protect- 
ing the  British  lifeline  against  Nazi  subma- 
rines— and  that  it  probably  would  not  have 
prevented  President  Johnson  from  escalating 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  If  all  this  is  so,  then  the 
bill  will  serve  neither  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  drafted  nor  the  national  interest. 

In  1941  Britain,  fighting  alone  In  the  west 
against  Hitler,  depended  on  American  aid  for 
survival.  The  Roosevelt  Administration  felt 
that  British  collapse  and  Nazi  victory  would 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Knox  arnounced  in  September  that  the  Navy 
had  been  "ordered  to  capture  or  destroy  by 
every  means  at  Its  disposal  Axis-controlled 
submarines  or  surface  raiders"  In  the  west- 
ern Atlantic.  Now  it  Is  not  at  all  clear  that 
this  action  falls  within  the  four  categories  of 
initiative  permitted  to  Presidents  by  the 
war-powers  bUl.  In  any  case.  It  Is  certainly 
not  clear  that  Congress  would  have  sustained 
the  "shoot  on  sight"  policy  after  thirty  days. 
In  August,  1941,  the  House  oT  Representa- 
tives, confronted  by  a  bUl  to  extend  the  draft, 
passed  this  relatively  Innocuous  measure  by 
only  a  single  vote. 

As  for  the  Vietnam  war.  President  Johnson 
could  unquestionably  have  got  all  the  Con- 
gressional blessing  he  wanted  at  any  point 
up  to  1968,  and  perhaps  even  then.  And  this 
suggests  the  second  fallacy  of  the  bill:  that 
It  forgets  the  overwhelming  short-run  ability 
of  Presidents — especially  In  times  when,  un- 
like 1939-41,  opposition  has  not  been  aroused 
by  a  great  national  debate — to  define  emer- 
gencies and  compel  support.  During  the  shock 
of  crisis  the  President  Is  the  dominant  source 
oT  Information.  Naturally  he  gives  Congress 
the  facts  that  seem  to  Justify  his  action,  as 
dtirlng  the  Tonkin  Oulf  afTalr,  and  naturally 
the  country  rallies  to  him. 

It  generally  takes  longer  than  thirty  days 
for  other  facts  to  emerge  and  for  serious  de- 
bate to  begin.  By  that  time  the  war-powers 
biu  will  have  locked  Congress  into  the  war 
policy.  If  we  had  had  that  bUl  In  1965.  Con- 
gress, far  from  controlUng  American  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam,  would  have  Implicated 
Itself  far  more  deeply  through  the  simple 
process  of  renewing  the  Presidential  mandate 
month  after  month. 

The  war-powers  bill  does  contain  some 
valuable  ideas.  One  provision  requires  the 
President  to  send  Congress  periodic  written 
reports  about  the  status  and  prospects  of 
hostilities  he  may  have  Initiated.  Another 
enables  Congress  to  terminate  such  hostili- 
ties by  statute  or  Joint  resolution  and  pro- 
vides that  one-third  of  the  members  of  either 
house  can  bring  such  proposals  to  the  floor 
within  24  hours.  These  provisions  deserve 
enactment  on  their  own  very  considerable 
merits.  They  would  go  far  by  themselves  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  restoring  Congressional 
authority  over  the  making  of  wars. 

But  In  general  this  problem  will  not  yield 
to  neat  structtiral  solutions.  It  Is  more  fun- 
damental than  that.  It  requires  dllTerent 
states  oT  mind — a  new  will  to  seek  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive,  a  new  will 
to  accept  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. It  requires  much  more  systematic  Con- 
gressional skepticism  about  Information  and 
forecasts  handed  them  by  the  executive.  It 
requires  an  end  to  the  Idea  that  foreign  pol- 
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ley  Is  too  sacred  for  secular  debate.  Without 
these  things  the  thirty-day  authorization 
will  only  play  Into  the  hands  of  forceful 
Presidents.  With  them  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

Thx  Need  for  a  War-Powkrs  Bm. 
(By  Alexander  M.  Bickel) 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  unanimously  approved,  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate Is  very  likely  to  pass,  a  bill  "to  make  rules 
governing  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress."  The  bill  Is  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Javlts,  Eagleton,  Spong  and 
Stennis — a  strikingly  diverse  group.  But  It 
has  drawn  the  opposition  of  Arthur  Schles- 
inger, Jr.,  In  an  Op-Ed  article  in  The  New 
York  Times,  and  of  Oeorge  Ball  before  him, 
as  probably  also  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— an  equally  diverse  group. 

The  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  Presi- 
dent's warmaklng  power,  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  wise  enough  not  to  make,  runs 
the  risk,  says  Mr.  Schlesinger,  of  tying  the 
hands  of  some  future  President  In  an  un- 
foreseen crisis. 

But  the  Founding  Fathers  knew  less  than 
we  do.  And  they  knew  that  we  would  know 
more.  That  was  their  wisdom.  Writing  a  Con- 
stitution, they  drew  broad  outlines  and  left 
much  to  be  filled  In  from  time  to  time  by 
statute  and  coiui:  decision.  Yet  as  the  record 
of  their  deliberations,  however  scant,  plainly 
shows,  they  did  in  this  Instance  have  a  fairly 
clear  Idea  In  mind.  Congress,  they  thought, 
should  have  power  to  declare  war.  The  Presi- 
dent as  commander-in-chief  would  conduct 
wars,  and  would  have  the  emergency  power  of 
a  commander  of  troops  and  head  of  state — 
but  only  a  reactive,  emergency  power. 

We  have  slid  away  from  this  original 
scheme.  The  Senate  vrar-powers  bill  aims  to 
bring  us  back;  not  by  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting specific  language  for  the  broad 
generalization  of  the  Constitution — for  our 
posterity,  we  should  realize,  will  also  know 
more  than  we  do — ^but  by  legislation  that 
Implements  the  Constitution  for  our  time, 
and  unlike  a  Constitutional  provision,  can  be 
easily  changed  to  accommodate  later  expe- 
rience. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  President  to  act, 
as  the  Constitution  Intended  him  to  do.  In 
the  event  of  an  attack  or  of  an  Imminent 
threat  of  attack  against  the  United  States  or 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  allow  him  also  to  protect  and  evacuate 
Americans  caught  In  fighting  that  may  have 
erupted  suddenly  In  a  foreign  country.  That, 
In  light  of  the  experience  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. Including  25  nuclear  years,  describes 
the  sort  of  emergencies  In  which  a  purpose 
to  use  force  automatically  and  take  the  con- 
sequences can  be  Imputed  to  our  people 
without  testing  that  purpose  In  the  Institu- 
tion that  reflects  and  represents  the  people 
In  all  their  diversity,  namely  Congress.  Other 
clrcimutances  that  anyone  can  now  lmag;lne 
either  allow  time  for  speedy  congressional 
action,  or  do  not  present  themselves  as  ob- 
viously calling  for  the  use  of  force  on  our 
part.  In  the  latter  case,  a  democracy  should 
not  tiso  force,  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  It  cannot  do  so  effectively.  Vietnam 
should  have  taught  us  that  much. 

The  unlmaglned  and  tmforeseen  Is  pos- 
sible, one  supposes.  It  always  Is.  But  if  this 
13  why  the  warpowers  bill  is  unwise,  then  so 
Is  virtually  all  legislation.  To  argue  from  the 
unforeseeable  in  this  Instance,  as  Mr.  Schles- 
inger does.  Is  to  suppose  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  attempt  to  nile  by  law,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  ourselves  to  the  discre- 
tionary rule  of  the  men  we  elect. 

A  law  spelling  out  the  limits  of  presiden- 
tial warmaklng  power  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Schlesinger  Is  right  to  believe  that 
we  would  be  a  whole  lot  better  off  If  such 
a  law  were  unnecessary,  as  It  would  be  If 
Congress  had  exercised  Its  undoubted  powers 
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In  recent  crisis  situations.  Including  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  A  responsible  Congress  would 
have  agreed  to  undertake  the  Korean  ac- 
tion— there  was  time.  If  only  a  matter  of 
days — and  would  have  refused  to  allow  the 
massive  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  But  Con- 
gress has  stood  by,  until  It  was  time  either 
for  carping  or  handwrlnglng.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  that  Congress  has  shared  a  general 
confusion  about  the  division  of  war-making 
power  between  Itself  and  the  President. 

When  a  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  or  a  For- 
mosa resolution  is  put  before  Congress,  it 
goes  through  like  a  dose  of  salts,  because  a 
substantial  part  of  the  membership  Is  under 
the  misapprehension  that  Congress  Is  merely 
asked  to  stand  patriotically  beside  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  acting  within  the  constitutional 
sphere  of  his  own  Independent  authority. 
The  President  for  his  part  does  not  feel 
obliged  to  put  his  whole  case  before  Con- 
gress, bare  his  mind,  reveal  his  Intentions 
and  thus  defend  his  proposal  and  persuade 
Congress  and  the  country  to  accept  It.  For, 
after  all,  he  Is  not  proposing,  he  Is  merely 
asking  Congress  to  stand  patriotically  In 
united  ranks  behind  something  he  has  au- 
thority to  do  anyway.  There  Is  no  need  for 
Congress  to  know  everjrthlng,  since  it  Is  not 
Congress  that  Is  assuming  the  responsibility, 
and  there  are  always  plausible  reasons  for 
maximum  secrecy. 

It  Is  never  said,  and  perhaps  not  even  per- 
ceived In  quite  this  clear-cut  fashion,  but 
there  Is  at  best  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity 
about  who  has  power  to  do  what,  even 
though  under  the  Constitution  properly  un- 
derstood there  need  not  be.  The  upshot  Is 
that  Congress  does  not  answer  responsibly 
even  when  asked  to  act,  and  certainly  takes 
no  responsible  Initiatives.  A  war-powers  bill 
has  proven  necessary,  therefore,  because  It 
Is  apparent  that  Congress  must  declare  Its 
own  responsibilities  to  Itself  and  assume 
them  In  principle  before  the  country.  If  It 
Is  ever  to  exercise  them  In  particular  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  complains,  In  effect,  that 
restoring  the  proper  share  of  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  Congress  In  matters  of  war 
and  peace  will  not  ensure  wise  action.  Con- 
gress, says  Mr.  Schlesinger,  would  not  have 
allowed  FDR  to  shoot  at  German  submarines 
and  raiders  In  the  Atlantic  in  1941,  which 
may  be  true.  Congress  might  also  have 
plunged  Into  Vietnam,  all  gung-ho.  In  1965, 
which,  true  or  false.  Is  not  a  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  passage  of  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution. 

Mr.  Schleslnger's  complaint  Is  reasonable, 
but  It  Is  a  counsel  of  despair.  There  Is  no 
assurance  of  wisdom  in  Congress,  and  no 
such  assurance  In  the  presidency,  on  domes- 
tic problems  or  forelgtn.  The  only  assurance 
there  is  lies  in  f>rocess,  in  the  duty  to  explain, 
Justify  and  persuade,  to  define  the  national 
Interest  by  evoking  it,  and  thus  to  act  by 
consent.  Congress  will  sometimes  fall  to  give 
its  consent  to  wisdom  and  hold  out  for  fool- 
ishness. At  such  times,  the  President,  who  Is 
differently  constituted,  has  enormous  lever- 
age as  a  persuader,  and  great  power  as  a 
brake.  Singly,  either  the  President  or  Con- 
gress can  fall  Into  bad  errors,  of  commlsslotn 
or  omission.  So  they  can  together,  too,  but 
that  Is  somewhat  less  likely,  and  In  any 
event,  together  they  are  all  we've  got.  In 
emergencies  requiring  Instant  action,  or  for 
purposes  of  command  decisions,  the  Presi- 
dent alone  Is  all  we've  got,  as  the  war-powers 
bin  fully  recognizes,  but  that  Is  true  only  In 
emergencies. 

Thx  Right  To  Marx  Wax 
(By  Eugene  O.  Windchy) 

Last  week  'Alexander  M.  Bickel  discussed 
the  need  to  limit  the  President's  ability  to 
make  war,  and  he  remarked  that  the  Senate 
is  very  likely  to  pass  a  War-Powers  bill  de- 
signed to  do  that.  The  bill,  which  recently 
was  approved  13-0  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Conunlttee,  recognizes  a  presidential  right 
to  repel  attack,  and  to  forestall  the  inunlnent 
threat  of  attack,  but  It  requires  that  the 
President  obtain  permission  from  Congress  In 
order  to  continue  hostilities  longer  than  30 
days.  The  principal  author  of  the  War-Powers 
bill.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  says  that  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  might  have  prevented  the 
Incremental  Involvement  that  led  to  full- 
scale  war  In  Indochina.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration opposes  the  bill  and,  apparently, 
any  attempt  to  limit  Its  ability  to  make  war. 
Its  representatives  complain  that  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  would  "narrow  the  power 
given  the  President  by  the  Constitution."  A 
basic  question,  therefore.  Is  whether  the 
President  does  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
make  war  and.  If  so.  under  what  clrcimi- 
stances. 

During  16  of  the  last  23  years,  American 
Presidents  have  been  waging  undeclared 
wars.  In  the  case  of  the  Korean  War,  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman's  decision  appeared  to 
be  the  product  of  emergency — the  quick  re- 
sponse to  aggression.  As  we  shall  see  later,  it 
was  more  than  that.  In  the  case  of  the  Indo- 
china War,  a  gradual  escalation  was  ob- 
scured by  official  secrecy,  and  then  facUltated 
suddenly  by  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution. 
That  resolution  has  been  repealed  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  the  same  war  continues, 
hanging  legally  In  mld-alr.  supported  by  an 
extrapolation  of  the  Constitution  known  as 
the  President's  "inherent"  power  to  com- 
mit armed  forces  to  conflict.  But  even  be- 
fore the  Tonkin  resolution  came  under  heavy 
fire,  the  State  Department  was  busy  refur- 
bishing the  executive  branch's  claim  to  an 
Independent,  constitutional  right  to  make 
war.  In  a  memorandvun  of  March  4, 1966,  that 
claim  was  stated  concisely  by  Leonard  C. 
Meeker,  legal  adviser  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment: 

"Under  the  Constitution,  the  President,  In 
addition  to  t>elng  Chief  Executive,  is  Com- 
mander m  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
holds  the  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  United  States  foreign  relations.  These 
duties  carry  very  broad  powers.  Including  the 
power  to  deploy  American  forces  abroad  and 
commit  them  to  military  operations  when 
the  President  deems  such  action  necessary  to 
maintain  the  security  and  defense  of  the 
United  States." 

To  prove  his  point,  the  legal  adviser  ap- 
pealed to  precedents  back  to  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Republic: 

"Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
have  been  at  least  125  instances  in  which 
the  President  has  ordered  the  armed  forces 
to  take  action  or  maintain  positions  abroad 
without  obtaining  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization, starting  with  the  'imdeclared 
war'  with  France  (1798-1800).  For  example. 
President  Truman  ordered  260.000  troops  to 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war  of  the  early 
19608.  President  Elsenhower  dispatched 
14.000  troops  to  Lebanon  In  1958." 

The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rogers, 
adds  that  the  "constitutional  process  so  wise- 
ly conceived  by  the  Founding  Fathers  has 
worked  v;ell  throughout  our  history."  The 
secretary  met  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  testify  against  war-powers  leg- 
islation; he  preferred  to  delay  any  new  ar- 
rangements until  "after  the  passions  of  Viet- 
nam have  faded  Into  the  past.  .  .  ."  He  re- 
minded senators  that  the  Judicial  system  does 
not  like  to  entertain  a  challenge  to  the 
President's  abUlty  to  make  war.  Indeed,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  do  so.  In  the 
case  of  Indochina,  even  when  prodded  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature. 

"America  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  grave  con- 
stitutional crisis,"  the  committee  was 
warned  by  Alpheus  T.  Mason,  an  eminent  au- 
thority on  constitutional  law.  Mason  favored 
trying  to  rein  In  the  Chief  Executive.  An- 
other scholar  on  that  side  of  the  fence  was 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  the  distinguished 
professor  of  American  history.  In  the  IWOs 
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Professor  Commager  defended  President  Tru- 
man's war  as  sanctioned  by  law  and  history. 
He  now  feels  that  the  abuse  of  executive 
power  subverts  political  institutions  at  home 
and  threatens  the  peace  abroad.  "We  find 
ourselves  turning  Into  a  military  society," 
Commager  told  the  committee.  However,  the 
legal  scholar  John  Norton  Moore  argued  that 
the  proposed  restriction*  were  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

According  to  Secretary  Rogers,  the  "elec- 
torate is  the  ultimate  restraint."  The  Indi- 
vidual citizen  might  be  able  to  decide  the 
Issue  at  the  ballot  box.  If  he  ever  gets  a  clear 
choice.  But  what  kind  of  guidance  will  the 
citizens  receive?  The  nation's  political  leaders 
are  divided,  and  so  Is  the  academic  commu- 
nity. For  at  least  20  years  the  doctrine  of  the 
President's  inherent  war-making  power  has 
been  supported  by  many  scholars  specializing 
In  constitutional  law,  American  history,  in- 
ternational relations,  and  political  science. 
This  has  been  the  sophisticated,  modem 
view,  reflecting  a  deeply  held  belief  that  the 
President  needed  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  International  scene  and  should  have 
them.  Because  of  the  war  in  Indochina  and 
Its  attendant  domestic  evils,  however,  some 
of  our  political  and  Intellectual  leaders  are 
beginning  to  reexamine  their  position.  It  Is 
my  contention  that  the  executive  branch's 
appeal  to  historical  precedent  la  not  so  valid 
as  It  has  seemed. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  appealed  to 
the  memory  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  he 
raised  a  question  that  scholars  testifying  In 
favor  of  legislation  were  eager  to  deal  with: 
what   did   the   writers  of  the  Constitution 
mean  to  do  when  they  designated  the  Presi- 
dent commander-in-chief  but  gave  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war?  An  abundance  of 
18th  century  documents,  Incldulng  the  Fed- 
eralUt  and  James  Madison's  Journal  of  the 
Constitutional      Convention,      reflect      the 
Founding  Fathers'  abhorrence  of  giving  the 
war  power  to  any  individual  person.  One  of 
the  most  oppressive  of  kingly  customs  had 
been   the  arbitrary,   even   frivolous,   use   of 
armed  force,  followed  by  the  demand  that 
everybody  support  the  conflict  as  his  patri- 
otic duty.  Power  Itself  was  a  corrupting  In- 
fluence, the  Founding  Fathers  agreed.  They 
decided  that  one  way  to  prevent  harm  would 
be  to  separate  powers.  Thus  the  government 
was  established  In  three  branches:  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  Judicial.  The  executive, 
true  to  the  spirit  of  his  ofDce.  was  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armed  forces;    but 
he  was  not  to  Initiate  war.  That  was  to  be 
the   prerogative   of   the   legislative   branch, 
which,  hopefully,  might  debate  the  matter 
until  the  source  of  conflict  would  fade  away. 
Quite  seriotisly.  In  part  the  arrangement  was 
Intended  to  "clog"  the  process  of  going  to 
war. 

According  to  Madison's  Journal,  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  discussed 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  "make"  war, 
but  finally  settled  on  the  term  "declare"  war. 
That  left  the  President  power  to  repel  sud- 
den attack.  It  was  assumed  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  President  would  obtain  congres- 
sional authorization  for  further  hostUltles, 
if  such  were  needed. 

Now  what  about  the  problem  of  undeclared 
war?  That  came  up  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  second  President,  John  Adams, 
France,  because  of  a  grudge  against  the 
United  States,  set  privateers  to  raiding 
American  commerce  on  the  oceans:  and  so 
In  1798 — contrary  to  what  Leonard  Meeker 
said  in  his  memorandvun — the  Congress 
authorized  President  Adams  to  protect 
American  shipping.  The  Navy  Department 
was  founded  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  true 
that  no  formal  war  was  declared.  Deliberate- 
ly, conflict  was  limited  to  naval  hostUltles. 
and  It  became  known  as  the  Quasi-War.  A 
peace  treaty  was  signed  in  1800.  In  the  same 
year,  by  the  way,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  state  of  war  could  exist  In  the  ab- 
sence   of    Its    declaration.    Justice    Samuel 
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Chase  used  the  term  "limited  war."  He  said. 
"Congress  Is  empowered  to  declare  a  general 
war,  or  Congress  may  wage  a  limited  war: 
limited  in  place,  in  objects,  and  In  time." 
In  short,  there  Is  nothing  new  about  un- 
declared wars  or  limited  wars,  except  the 
President's  claim  to  authority  for  InltiaUng 
them. 

But  what  about  the  many  other  armed 
actions  that  are  said  to  have  been  ordered 
by  the  President?  An  extremely  Important 
element  In  the  war-power  controversy  Is  a 
series  of  studies  that  show  American  Presi- 
dents making  use  of  armed  force  on  as 
many  as  197  occasions.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Leonard  Meeker  told  of  125  Instances 
In  which  Presidents  used  armed  force  with- 
out obtaining  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. We  already  have  dealt  with  one  of 
Meeker's  precedents,  the  Quasi-War.  In  a 
recent  television  debate,  law  professor  Eu- 
gene Rostow.  brother  of  economist  Walt, 
told  of.  160  uses  of  armed  force;  and  he  de- 
clared that  the  war-making  relationship 
between  the  President  and  the  Congrpss  had 
remained  "constant"  since  1789.  Professor 
Commager,  though  he  was  testifying  in  fa- 
vor of  restrictive  legislation,  mentioned  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  "100  to 
110'  uses  of  military  power  to  "intervene 
outside  the  United  States." 

In  examining  various  claims.  I  notice  that 
there  have  been  two  principal  sources  of  In- 
formation :  the  State  Department  and,  oddly 
enough,  the  World  Peace  Foundation. 

In    1912.    the    days    of    rampant    gunboat 
diplomacy,    the    State    Department's    legal 
office  began   publishing  a   series  of  memo- 
randa    titled     Right     to     Protect     Citizens 
in    Foreign    Countries    by    Landing    Forces. 
From  the  beginning  these  publications  listed 
many  Instances  of  the  President's  making 
use  of  armed  force.  Apparently  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  memoranda  was  to  Justify  the 
American  position  Internationally;  they  are 
touchy  about  accusations  of  Intervening  In 
local  political  affairs.  However,  the  State  De- 
partment also  gave  consideration  to  domes- 
tic law.  Its  lawyers  decided  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  acting  within  his  rights,  and  that 
Congress  had  only  "doubtful"  authority  to 
control  SMch  uses  of  armed  force  stace  they 
did  not  amount  to  "acts  of  war."  In  1941 
somebody  culled  from  the  most  recent  mem- 
orandum 85  uses  of  armed  force  for  "protec- 
tion purposes,"  and  certain  pro-admlnUtra- 
tlon  senators  found  the  list  helpful  in  Justi- 
fying short-of-war  measures  to  aid  Britain; 
principally   lend-lease   and  the  dispatch   of 
American  troops  to  Iceland.  Of  course,  the 
American  citizens  to  be  protected  in  Iceland 
were  our  own  troops!  Not  only  the  logic  of 
the  argument  but  its  scholarship  was  noth- 
ing to  boast  of.  The  Initial  use  of  armed 
force   was   give  i    as   President  James  Mon- 
roe's expelling  of  pirates  from  Spanish  Flor- 
ida  In   1812.  although   James  Madison  was 
President  in  1812  and  the  Florida  expedition 
of  that  year  did  not  have  as  its  objective 
the  expelling  of  pirates.    (The  seed  of  this 
confusion  can  be  foimd  in  the  1912  study.) 
The  World  Peace  Foundation  made  its  hls- 
torlographtc   contribution   In    1945.   At   that 
time  some  advocates  of  estahllshlng  world 
peace  were  anxious  about  whether  the  United 
States  could  participate  In  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  actions  without  having  to  refer 
every  decision  to  Congress  for  a  declaration 
of  war.  A  legal  scholar  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  James  Grafton  Rogers,  set 
these  fears  to  rest.  Rogers  looked  into  the 
State  Department's  files  and  some  standard 
academic   histories,   and   came  up   with    149 
"Military  Operations  of  the  United   States 
Abroad."  Only  five  of  the  149,  said  Rogers, 
represented  "fully  declared"  wars.  The  World 
Peace  Foundation  published  the  Rogers  study 
in  a  book  titled  World  Policing  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Upon  scrutiny,  most  of  the  mUltary  opera- 
tions cited  by  James  Orafton  Rogers  and  the 
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state  Department  are  seen  to  have  been 
minor  peacekeeping  Jobs  in  primitive  and 
war-torn  areas.  But  some  of  the  operations 
were  formidable.  In  1933  more  than  3000 
armed  Americans  were  stationed  In  China, 
under  the  sanction  of  treaties  dating  back  to 
1858.  Still  other  uses  of  armed  force  could 
be  described  as  InconsequentltU  and  even 
fatuous.  James  Grafton  Rogers  lists,  for  ex- 
ample, the  1842  landing  in  Mexico  of  Com- 
modore T.A.C.  Jones,  who  mistakenly  thought 
war  had  come.  The  Commodore  "discovered 
peace,  withdrew  and  saluted."  In  1870.  ac- 
cording to  Rogers,  the  US  Navy  forced  the  US 
Consulate  in  Honolulu  to  lower  Its  flag  to 
half-staff  in  recognition  of  a  royal  death. 

James  Grafton  Rogers'  book  was  one  of 
seminal  significance.  Professor  Edward  S. 
Corwln.  a  well  known  authority  on  constitu- 
tional law,  found  It  useful  in  defending  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  which 
committed  the  United  States  to  the  defense 
of  western  Eiutipe.  In  an  article  for  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine  of  July  31,  1949,  Pro- 
fessor Corwln  referred  to  the  James  Orafton 
Rogers  list  of  armed  actions  and  said  of  It: 
"While  inviting  some  pruning,  the  list 
demonstrates  beyond  peradventure  the  power 
of  the  President,  as  Chief  Executive  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  Judge  whether  a 
situation  requires  the  use  of  avaUable  forces 
to  support  American  rights  abroad  and  take 
action  In  accordance  with  that  decision." 

A  year  later  President  Truman  took  action 
in  Korea,  a  nation  with  which  we  had  no 
defense   treaty,   and   the   State   Department 
Bulletin  published  an  article  in  support  of 
the   President's   legal   position.   The   article 
quoted  from  James  Grafton  Rogers  and  other 
authorities.  It  also  enumerated  85  previous 
"landings  of  American  forces."  This  list  had 
been  teken  from  the  Congressional  Record 
ot  1941:  It  omitted  Iceland  and  again  told  or 
President   Monroe   expelling   free-booters   Ir 
1812.  The  Bulletin  article  Justified  the  Korean 
intervention  by  saying  that  the  United  States 
"throughout  its  history"  had  "without  con- 
gressional   authorization,   acted   to   prevent 
violent  and  unlawful  acts  in  other  states  from 
depriving  the  United  States  and  Its  nationals 
of  the  benefits  of  peace  and  security."  The 
State    Department    now    was   Justifying   the 
legality  of  a  full-scale  war,  and  It  was  appeal- 
ing to  precedents  which,  according  to  Its  pre- 
vious argument,  diu  not  amount  to  "acts  of 
war."  Perhaps  the  ordinary  citizen  can  be 
forgiven  for  seeing  that  as  a  contradiction. 
(It  could  be  argued  that  in  1950  neither  the 
President  nor  the  State  Department  used  the 
term  "war."  The  Korean   intervention   was 
called  the  "Korean  Case."  the  "Korean  Police 
Action,"  and  the  "Korean  Conflict."  However, 
it    was    a    war,    as    the    State    Department 
acknowledged    in    Meeker's    1966    memoran- 
dum.) 

Both  Professor  Corwln's  article  and  the 
State  Department  list  published  in  1950  car- 
ried a  great  deal  of  weight.  A  few  years  ago 
they  stUl  were  being  cited  to  me  by  students 
of  poUtlcal  science  as  proof  that  President 
Johnson  did  not  need  any  congressional  reso- 
lution to  fight  In  Indochina.  Any  writer  who 
said  otherwise,  I  heard,  would  "Just  get  torn 
to  pieces."  Ruhl  J.  Bartlett,  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  science  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  shared  my 
impression  that  the  historians  were  some- 
what less  convinced  than  the  political  scien- 
tists. Bartlett  himself  favored  the  legislative 
prerogative. 

As  the  Indochina  war  became  the  source 
of  Increasing  anxiety,  the  State  Department 
in  1967  bolstered  the  legal  position  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  by  preparing  a  new,  Texas- 
sized  list  of  military  precedents.  The  ex- 
panded study  told  of  137  "Armed  Actions 
Taken  by  the  United  States  Without  a  Dec- 
laration of  War,  1789-1967."  It  plucked  from 
James  Orafton  Rogers  the  abortive  landing 
of  Conunodore  Jones  In  Mexico,  but  carefully 
pruned  out  the  Navy's  lowering  trf  the  Amer- 


ican flag  lu  HawaU.  The  new  list  was  pre- 
pared not  by  the  State  Department's  legal 
office  but  Its  Historical  Studies  Division.  The 
document  admitted  that  Presidents  "occa- 
sionally" had  sought  congressional  authori- 
zation for  the  use  of  armed  force  and  that 
was  an  improvement;  but  it  still  exaggerated 
the  degree  of  initiative  exercised  by  the 
presidency,  especially  during  the  time  the 
Pounding  Fathers  served  in  that  office.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  earliest  military  actions 
cited  by  the  1967  study. 

The  newest  official  list  begins  with  the 
Quasi-War  of  1789-1800.  Correctly,  It  notes 
that  the  American  naval  operations  were  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

The  second  precedent  is  the  struggle  with 
Mediterranean  raiders  known  as  the  War 
with  Tripoli  (1801-1805).  The  official  list 
says  Congress  passed  "enabling  acts  during 
the  conflict"  but  never  declared  war.  What 
happened  was  that  the  piratical  state  of 
Tripoli  declared  war  on  the  United  States  In 
order  to  loot  our  maritime  shipping;  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  dispatched  naval  ves- 
sels to  protect  the  ships  and  their  crews;  and 
the  American  naval  vessels  refrained  from 
conducting  offensive  operations  until  per- 
mission was  received  from  Congress.  Whether 
war  was  declared  is  a  minor  point.  However. 
In  looking  up  the  legislation,  I  discovered 
that  an  act  of  the  7tb  Congress  mentioned 
"warfare"  and  a  "state  of  war."  The  word 
"declare"  was  not  used,  for  what  that  omis- 
sion might  be  worth. 
The  State  Department's  third  precedent: 
•1806:  Mexico.  Captain  Z.  M.  Pike,  with  a 
platoon  of  troops  and  on  the  orders  of  Gen- 
eral James  Wilkinson,  invaded  Spanish  ter- 
ritory at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Pike  was  imprisoned  and  later  released." 

If  for  many  years  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government  could  say  that  the  Korean 
War  was  not  a  war,  I  suppose  one  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  it  now  referring  to  the 
expedition  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike  as  an  Invasion. 
Pike,  who  thought  he  was  a  lieutenant  at 
the  time,  staggered  into  Spanish  territory, 
half-starved  and  half -frozen,  while  exploring 
the  southwestern  reaches  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory.  Pike's  Spanish  captors  believed  his 
purpose  to  be  espionage.  However,  the  ex- 
hausted little  band  of  Americans  had  made 
Impressive  detours,  flndlng  Pike's  Peak;  and 
President  Jefferson  later  vouched  for  the  In- 
nocence of  their  orders.  Among  some  writers 
the  suspicion  of  espionage  has  been  Inspired 
largely  by  the  devious  nature  of  Pike's  su- 
perior officer.  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  an 
associate  of  Aaron  Burr. 

The  foiu-th  precedent  concerns  the  years 
1806-1810  when  "American  gunboats  oper- 
ated from  New  Orleans  against  Spanish  and 
French  privateers."  The  quoted  sentence  was 
taken  by  the  State  Department  from  James 
Orafton  Rogers'  book.  But  Rogers  gave  as 
his  source  Dudley  W.  Knox's  A  History  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  Knox  said  that  the  gunboats 
operated  "against  freebooters  under  the  guise 
(Italics  added]  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Eng- 
lish privateers."  The  ultimate  source  of  this 
precedent  has  been  the  false  colors  employed 
by  Jean  Lafltte  et  al. 

In  1810  President  James  Madison  ordered 
the  occupation  of  part  of  West  Florida,  which 
he  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Louisiana 
Territory.  American  settlers  had  rebelled 
against  Spanish  nile,  and  so  the  occupying 
forces  met  no  resistance.  President  Madison 
said  that  his  action  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress; various  laws  had  been  passed  concern- 
ing the  annexation  and  administration  of  the 
very  roughly  defined  Louisiana  Territory,  in- 
cluding one  that  authorized  the  seizure  of 
Mobile  Bay  in  the  present  state  of  Alabama. 
In  1810.  however.  President  Madison  did  not 
press  the  American  claim  so  far  east  as  Mo- 
bile. The  State  Department  now  calls  West 
Florida  "Spanish  Territory"  and  says  noth- 
ing about  congressional  support  for  the 
President. 
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In  1811  Congress  authorized  the  occupa- 
tion of  eastern  Florida  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Including  the  danger  of  seizure  by  a 
third  power  (meaning  England) .  Part  of  east- 
ern Florida,  Amelia  Island,  was  occupied 
temporarily  beginning  in  1812,  but  President 
Madison  disavowed  the  arqiy's  action.  The 
State  Department's  new  list  mentions  the 
congressional  authorization  and  President 
Madison's  disavowal. 

During  the  War  of  1812  American  forces 
occupied  temporarily  one  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands  in  the  southern  Pacific.  According  to 
the  State  Department,  the  island  was 
"claimed  by  Spain."  The  Island  also  was 
claimed  by  the  occupying  Americans,  whose 
claim  was  better  than  the  Spanish  one 
since  the  Spanish  explorer  never  had  seen 
thU  particular  island,  Nukahlva.  No  solid 
claim  to  the  Marquesas  was  established  until 
the  French  took  possession  In  1842. 

In  1813  Congress  again  authorized  the  seiz- 
ure of  MobUe  Bay,  and  a  bloodless  occupa- 
tion was  effected.  The  authorization  Is  noted 
by  the  official  list. 

In  1815,  as  mentioned  by  the  State  De- 
partment, Congress  authorized  the  renewed 
confilct  with  Mediterranean  raiders :  the  War 
with  Barbary  Pirates. 

Prom  1814  to  1825  American  forces  fought 
pirates  and  Indians  In  the  Caribbean  and  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  continent.  Some- 
times the  hostilities  spUled  into  Spanish 
territory,  chiefiy  Florida  and  Cuba.  The  prob- 
lem of  Florida  was  solved  with  the  territory's 
purchase  hi  1821.  As  late  as  1825  pirates  were 
being  captiu-ed  on  offshore  Cuban  islands. 
The  State  Department  says  nothing  about 
whether  these  activities  were  authorized  by 
Congress.  A  pro-executive  study  prepared  bv 
Senator  Barry  M.  Ooldwater,  who  most  re- 
cently has  claimed  197  armed  actions,  admits 
that  nearly  all  were  "arguably"  authorized 
by  legislation.  Omitted  from  Goldwaters  list 
was  an  1825  landing  on  Puerto  Rico.  In  that 
case,  as  the  State  Department  neglected  to 
mienitlon,  the  American  comimander  later 
faced  a  court-martial  and  resigned  from  the 
Navy. 

The  above  history  takes  \18  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  is  not  described  as  a  Founding  Father. 
It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the  early  Presidents 
stayed  within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution 
as  It  originally  was  understood.  Their  actions 
do  not  support  the  view  that  Congress,  unless 
it  wishes  to  "declare"  a  war,  has  no  say  in 
whether  hostUltles  should  be  Initiated'  with 
a  foreign  state. 

As  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  19th 
century,  the  State  Department  offers  a-  pro- 
liferation of  Incidents  that  I  hardly  have 
bothered  to  Invcsitgate.  Many  involve  land- 
ings in  Latin  America,  or  shows  of  force 
there,  during  times  of  civil  disturbance.  A 
trvUy  major  event  listed  Is  Commodore  Mat- 
thew Perry's  opening  of  relations  with  Japan. 
This  was  an  "armed  action"  in  that  it  in- 
volved the  use  of  armed  ships  and  the  ap- 
parent threat  of  force,  but  It  was  not  an 
"armed  action"  in  the  sense  that  fighting 
occurred.  Congress  declared  the  Mexican  war 
of  1846-1848,  and  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898.  In  the  case  of  the  Mexican  War,  the 
conflict  was  made  almost  Inevitable  by  Presi- 
dent James  K.  Polk's  dispatch  ( f  troops  into 
disputed  territory.  By  placing  a  mUltary  force 
In  danger  of  attack.  President  Polk  set  the 
pattern  for  some  future  involvements.  In- 
cluding the  present  one  in  Indochina.  How- 
ever, President  Polk  did  find  It  necessary  »^ 
seek  a  declaration  of  war. 

Foreshadowing  the  trend  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury, a  dramatic  departure  from  legality  oc- 
curred in  1900  when,  during  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion in  China,  President  William  McKlnley 
ordered  5,000  American  troops  to  help  an  In- 
ternational force  rescue  the  legations  under 
siege  at  Peking.  Congress  was  not  In  session 
at  the  time,  and  It  never  did  approve  or  dis- 
approve McKlnley's  action,  which  not  only 
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was  politically  popular  but  took  place  dur- 
ing an  elecUon  year.  Successive  Presidents 
took  more  and  more  liberties  with  the  use 
of  armed  force — which  is  why  the  State  De- 
partment began  issuing  its  apologia  in  1912. 
The  eloquent  Woodrow  WUson,  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  political  science,  twice  invaded 
Mexico  without  a  valid  congressional  au- 
thorization; and  he  dominated  the  Carib- 
bean through  the  Navy  Department.  In  1917 
President  WUson  returned  to  constitutional- 
ism by  seeking  declarations  of  war  against 
the  Central  Powers.  In  1941  President  Roose- 
velt requested  declarations  of  war  against 
the  Axis  Powers;  by  that  time  events  had 
gone  so  far  that  Congress  had  no  choice. 
Congress's  slowness  to  deal  vrith  World  War 
n  resulted  in  a  sense  of  inferiority  that 
Sen.  Fulbright  sees  as  the  cause  of  its  pres- 
ent disinclination  to  challenge  the  execu- 
tive's use  of  power. 

By  1950  a  considerable  erosion  of  congres- 
sional power  already  had  occurred;  yet.  from 
the  constitutional  standpoint,  it  stlU  was  an 
extraordinary  event  when  President  Truman 
undertook  a  major  war  without  any  author- 
ization from  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government.  Truman  acted  dtulng  a  time  of 
emergency,  and  his  decision  was  applauded 
by  lawmakers  and  public  alUte.  The  legal 
aspect  he  disposed  of  by  calling  the  enemy 
■bandits"  and  saying,  "We  are  not  at  war  " 
^  However,  the  need  for  quick  acOon  does  not 
fully  ejq)laln  the  President's  moUves  At  his 
leisure  Truman  coiUd  have  obtained  author- 
izing legislation  from  Congress.  But  he  chose 
not  to.  Why?  An  authority  on  that  was  the 
late  Dean  Acheson.  Truman's  Secretary  of 
State.  In  his  book  of  political  memoirs 
Present  at  the  Creation,  Acheron  said  "There 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  any  serious  doubts 
in  the  sense  of  nonpolltlcally  Inspired 
doubt— of  the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority to  do  what  he  did."  Acheson  ad- 
mitted that  "congressional  approval  would 
have  done  no  harm."  But  the  process  of  ob- 
taining it,  he  thought,  might  have  hurt  the 
morale  of  the  men  already  fighting  in  Korea. 
There  was  yet  another  consideration.  Ache- 
son said  of  Truman : 

"The  President  agreed,  moved  also,  I  think, 
by  another  passionately  held  conviction  His 
great  office  was  to  him  a  sacred  and  tempo- 
rary trust,  which  he  was  determined  to  pass 
on  unimpaired  by  the  slightest  loss  of  power 
or  prestige.  This  attitude  would  Incline  him 
strongly  against  any  attempt  to  divert  crttl- 
clsm  from  himself  by  action  that  might  es- 
tablish a  precedent  In  derogation  of  presi- 
dential power  and  to  send  our  forces  Into 
battle.  The  memorandiun  that  we  prepared 
listed  eighty-seven  instances  in  the  past  cen- 
tury in  which  his  predecessors  had  done 
this.  And  thus  yet  another  decision  was 
made." 

The  office  of  the  President  had  become  ex- 
cessively powerful,  and  even  "sacred," 
through  an  historical  fiction,  though  legal 
legerdemain,  and  through  an  era  of  crisis. 
It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  this 
development  is  relatively  recent.  It  Is  not 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  "so  wisely  con- 
ceived." It  is  what  they  wished  to  prevent. 

Not  This  War-Powereo  Bili, 
(By  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.) 
Since  readers  of  The  New  Republic  may 
not  have  seen  the  piece  in  The  New  York 
Times  that  provoked  Alexander  M.  Blckel's 
rejoinder  In  these  pages  ("The  Need  for  a 
War-Powers  Bill,"  January  22),  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  a  few  words  of  response. 
I  recognize  that  Professor  Blckel,  McGeorge 
Bundy,  Henry  Steele  Commager,  George 
Reedy  and  other  weighty  fellows  have  testi- 
fied for  the  Javlts-Stennls  bUl  and  that  most 
liberal,  as  well  as  many  conservative,  sena- 
tors have^  endorsed  it.  And  of  course  I  en- 
tirely share  the  objective  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill.  I  too  want  to  end  presidential 
Invasion  of  the  congressional  power  to  de- 
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Clare  war  and  to  reclaim  for  Congress  tbe  role 
assigned  to  It  by  the  Constitution.  But  I 
continue  to  doubt — along  with  Benjamin 
V.  Cohen,  George  W.  Ball,  Jonathan  B.  Blng* 
ham  and  others  equally  devoted  to  this  ob- 
jective— that  the  war-powers  bill  In  Its  pres- 
ent form  Is  the  way  to  go  about  It. 

The  bill  Imilts  the  President's  power  to 
order  military  action  In  the  absence  of  a 
uongresslooal  declaration  of  war  to  four  a^id 
only  four  static  categories  (and  further  pro- 
vides that  action  taJcen  within  tnese  cate- 
gories must  be  brought  to  an  end  after  3U 
days  unless  Congress  enacts  positive  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  its  continuance).  Mr. 
Blcltel,  Invoking  the  "experience  of  two  cen- 
turies,"  assets  that  the  four  categories  em- 
brace "the  sort  of  emergencies  In  which  a 
purpose  to  use  force  automatically  and  take 
the  consequences  can  be  Imputed  to  our 
people"  and  adds  that  any  "other  circum- 
stances that  anyone  can  now  imagine  either 
allow  time  for  speedy  congressional  action, 
or  do  not  present  themselves  as  obviously 
calling  for  the  use  of  force."  Should  some 
unforeseen  contingency  arise,  then,  he  con- 
solingly suggests,  the  law  could  be  "easUy 
changed  to  accommodate  later  experience." 

Professor  Blckel  knows  Infinitely  more  law 
than  I  do,  but  perhaps  less  history.  The  "ex- 
perience of  two  centuries"  hardly  Justifies  his 
claim  that  the  four  categories  In  the  war- 
powers  bill  embrace  all  relevant  emergencies. 
Let  us  look  at  only  the  more  recent  exam- 
ples. The  situation  that  led  Frankim  D. 
Roosevelt  to  order  military  action  In  the 
North  Atlantic  In  1941  Is  not  covered  by 
the  bill;  and  Professor  Blckel  himself  con- 
cedes that,  bad  the  bill  then  been  In  eSect, 
it  "may  be  true"  that  Congress  would  not 
have  sustained  the  shoot-on-slght  policy. 
Nor,  as  Congressman  Bingham  pointed  out, 
would  President  Truman's  response  to  the 
Invasion  of  South  Korea  In  1950  have  been 
permitted  by  this  bill.  Nor,  as  Professor 
Blckel's  colleague,  Eugene  V.  Roetow,  has  re- 
minded me,  would  President  Kennedy  have 
been  able  under  this  bill  to  place  a  quaran- 
tine around  Cuba  In  1962.  Nor,  as  Congress- 
man Bingham  has  fxirther  suggested,  would 
the  bill  allow  a  quick  presidential  response  to 
a  sudden  Soviet-Arab  attack  on  Israel.  And  I 
do  not  imagine  any  President  confronted  by 
emergencies  for  which  the  war-powers  bill 
makes  no  provision  woiild  be  greatly  con- 
soled by  Professor  Blckel's  assurance  that 
Congress  might  at  some  later  time  modify  the 
restrictive  clauses. 

Not  only  would  the  war-powers  bill  have 
thus  prevented  what  I  at  least  would  con- 
sider the  wise  exercise  of  presidential  powers 
In  emergencies  it  neglects  to  provide  for;  but 
It  would  not  in  my  Judgment,  have  prevented 
the  fooUah  exercise  of  presidential  power  In 
the  case  which  It  Is  presumably  above  all  de- 
signed to  meet — that  is,  the  Vietnam  War. 
Professor  Blckel  rather  loftily  dismisses  the 
proposition  that,  because  the  Senate  passed 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  with  two  dis- 
senting votes,  one  might  conclude  that  Con- 
gress would  have  endorsed  the  contlniiation 
of  hostilities  at  30-day  Intervals  under  the 
terms  of  the  war -powers  bill.  I  can  only  sug- 
gest that  he  has  forgotten  what  Congress 
was  like  In  1964,  or  in  1965,  or  in  1966,  or  In 
1967;  again  he  is  perhaps  a  better  lawyer 
than  an  historian  He  might  refresh  his 
memory  by  reading  the  useful  piece  by  John 
Rothchlld.  "Cooing  Dovm  the  War :  The  Sen- 
ate's Lame  Doves"  in  the  Washington  Month- 
ly.  August  1971.  The  notion  that  members  of 
Congress  in  these  years  would  have  defied 
Lyndon  Johnson,  the  then  revered  Oeneral 
Westmoreland,  the  press  (including,  then, 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington 
Poat) ,  patriotism  and  the  flag  by  refusing  to 
authorize  the  continuation  of  hostilities  bog- 
gles the  Imagination.  It  Is  about  as  con- 
ceivable to  suppose  that,  hand  In  hand,  they 
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would  have  Jumped  oS  the  Capitol.  Had 
the  war-powers  bill  been  In  effect,  which 
thank  heaven  It  wasn't,  all  It  would  have 
done  would  have  been  to  dig  Congress  In 
deeper,  ratify  indelibly  Its  complicity  In  the 
escalation  policy  and  make  It  harder  for  It 
to  reverse  Itself  today.  And  even  today,  after 
the  war  has  lost  Its  magic.  Congress  has  not 
taken  the  action  Professor  Blckel  seems  to 
think  it  might  have  taken  when  the  hawks 
were  flying  high. 

The  war-powers  bill  In  its  present  form,  so 
far  as  Z  can  see,  would  have  prevented  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt,  Truman  and  Kennedy  from 
serving  the  national  Interest  and  would  not 
have  prevented  President  Johnson  from 
wrecking  the  national  interest.  This  hardly 
seems  a  sensible  result;  nor  can  one  be  much 
moved  by  Professor  Blckel's  uncharacteristic 
hyperbole  that  "to  argue  from  the  unfore- 
seeable in  this  instance,  as  Mr.  Schleslnger 
does.  Is  to  suppose  the  bankruptcy  of  the  at- 
tempt to  rule  by  law,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  ourselves  to  the  discretionary  rule 
of  the  men  we  elect."  Really!  Did  no  one  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  ever  tell  Professor 
Blckel  about  Reed  Powell  and  the  "parade 
of  horribles"? 

Obvioxisly  I  am  not  against  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  situation  by  law.  I  am  only 
against  the  attempt  to  deal  with  It  by  bad 
law — by  law  that  will  not  achieve  Its  alleged 
purpose  and  will,  along  the  way,  create  trou- 
ble and  risk.  The  restriction  of  presidential 
action  In  the  absence  of  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war  to  four  categories  that 
would  have  stopped  aid  to  England  In  1941 
and  to  South  Korea  In  1950  and  would  have 
tied  our  hands  before  Soviet  nuclear  missiles 
in  Cuba  is  only  one  folly  the  bill  commits. 
Another  is  its  rellEmce  on  a  30-day  theory 
of  congressional  veto.  Thirty  days  Introduces 
a  comforting  note  of  precision;  but,  if  one 
applies  the  theory  to  historical  circumstance, 
its  efficacy  becomes  doubtful.  When,  after 
all,  do  hostilities  begin?  To  be  specific,  what 
was  the  date  marking  the  end  of  the  first  30 
days  of  our  military  action  in  Vietnam?  In 
addition,  when  the  date  on  which  action 
begins  can  be  clearly  identified,  the  first  30 
days  thereafter  are  inevitably  the  period 
when  the  President  who  orders  the  action 
overwhelms  Congress  and  the  press  with  his 
own  rendition  of  the  facts  and  his  own  Inter- 
pretation of  the  crisis  (especially  when 
emergency  deprives  the  country  of  the  op- 
portunity for  prolonged  and  Intensive  de- 
bate of  the  sort  that  took  place  in  1939-41). 
It  generally  takes  more  than  30  days  for 
other  facts  to  emerge  and  other  Interpreta- 
tions to  gain  a  hearing. 

Suppose  one  dropped  the  misbegotten 
eSort  to  limit  in  advance  occasions  in  which 
the  President  can  act  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  suppose  one  dropped  the  30-day 
rule,  would  we  not  be  better  off?  The  war- 
powers  bill,  divested  of  these  excrescences, 
contains  some  usable  ideas.  It  provides,  for 
example,  for  periodic  written  reports  from 
the  President  about  the  status  and  prospects 
of  the  hostilities  be  has  Initiated.  It  provides 
for  congressional  authority  to  terminate 
such  hostilities  by  Joint  resolution  or  statute. 
Building  on  these  ideas.  Congressman  Bing- 
ham, In  intelligent  though  evidently  unavail- 
ing testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  has  proposed  what  would 
seem  a  much  simpler  and  more  effective  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

Congressman  Bingham  suggests  that  the 
authority  to  carry  on  hostilities  without  a 
declaration  of  war  should  continue  only  as 
long  as  the  President  has  at  least  tacit  ap- 
proval of  both  houses  of  Congress.  Citing  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act  as  a  precedent, 
he  would  give  either  house  of  Congress  pow- 
er by  resolution  to  terminate  hostilities.  Any 
resolution  of  disapproval.  If  sponsored  by 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  body  In 
which  It  originates,  would  go  to  the  floor  In 
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24  hours,  become  the  pending  business  and 
be  voted  upon  within  three  days. 

If  something  like  this  had  been  In  effect 
In  1848,  it  would  have  terminated  the  Mexi- 
can War  (unless  It  would  have  brought 
enough  administration  supporters  to  the  floor 
to  defeat  the  resolution,  passed  by  four  votes 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  pro- 
nounced the  war  "unnecessarily  and  uncon- 
stitutionally begun  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States").  If  It  were  in  effect  now,  it 
could  be  a  means  of  terminating  the  Indo- 
china War  without  requiring  Congress  to  re- 
gurgitate the  repeated  authorizations  It 
would  surely  have  made  under  the  war- 
powers  bill.  Will  Senator  Javits  or  Professor 
Blckel  or  someone  not  tell  us  why  this  ap- 
proach would  not  do  everything  their  bill 
promises  to  do  without  creating  the  hopeless 
rigidities  their  bill  must  Inevitably  create? 

Professor  Bickel  replies  in  the  Correspond- 
ence section  in  this  issue. 

Correspondence:  Reply  to  Schlesingxb 

Sirs :  I  suppose  I  do  know  too  little  history 
to  be  as  certain  of  Its  might-have-beens  as 
Mr.  Schleslnger,  or  to  be  willing  to  predict 
as  much  of  it.  I  do  believe  that  a  reallocation 
by  law  of  the  war  power,  redefining  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress,  will  affect  the  be- 
havior of  Congress  in  future  circumstances. 
I  believe,  in  other  words,  that  It  Is  worth 
trying  to  affect  through  Institutional  ar- 
rangements the  coxirse  of  the  history  Mr. 
Schleslnger  predicts.  That  is  why  I  suggest- 
ed— not,  so  help  me,  loftily — that  no  conclu- 
sions are  to  be  drawn  from  passage  of  the 
Tonkin  Qulf  resolution  about  the  actions  of 
a  future  Congress  under  the  Javits  bill. 

I  can  imagine  Presidents  dealing  with  the 
crises  Mr.  Schlesinger  recalls  and  projects 
in  a  way  he  would  disapprove  of,  and  I  can 
Imagine  Congresses  doing  so.  With  or  with- 
out a  Javits  bill,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  Congresses  or  Presidents  will  always  do 
what  Mr.  Scbleslnger  or  I  think  wise.  But 
if  Mr.  Schleslnger  shares  the  objective  of 
reclaiming  for  Congress  the  war  role  assigned 
to  It  by  the  Constitution,  he  ought  not  resist 
a  statute  that  would  make  it  impossible  for 
a  President  to  exercise  an  Independent  Ini- 
tiative for  war,  in  the  Middle  East  or  else- 
where, however  worthy  his  purpose.  The  Cu- 
ban quarantine  of  1962  was  In  my  Judgment 
a  borderline  case.  An  air  strike  would  not 
have  been. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Schleslnger's  final  ques- 
tion is  a  question.  If  we  do  not  trust  Con- 
gress to  act  responsibly  under  the  Javits 
bill,  which  requires  it  to  act  affirmatively 
one  way  or  the  other,  why  should  we  sup- 
pose that  Congress  will  act  responsibly  under 
the  Bingham  projiosal,  which  permits  it  to 
take  refuge  In  noncommittal,  non-action? 

One  more  word.  Mr.  Schleslnger  knows 
how  to  wound,  or  at  least  to  try.  He  knew 
what  pain  could  be  Inflicted  by  the  charge 
that  I  am  untrue  to  the  teachings  of  Thomas 
Reed  Howell.  But  he  missed.  A  parade  of 
horribles  Is  something  else.  What  I  commit- 
ted was  hyperbole,  as  Mr.  Schleslnger  also 
says.  That  Is  fair  enough. 

Alexander  M.  Bicksl. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HON.  AIME  J.  PORAND 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  Joining  ttie 
delegation  from  Rhode  Island  and  other 
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Members  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  beloved 
colleague  and  friend,  Representative 
Aime  J.  Forand. 

Congressman  Forand  served  with  great 
distinction  and  honor  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  although  he  was  a  quiet,  gentle,  and 
self-eCfacing  colleague,  he  was  also  a  most 
determined  and  dedicated  champion  of 
the  people  and  the  public  interest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  he  worked  tirelessly  for 
many  years  to  secure  legislation  to  assure 
older  Americans  the  right  to  medical 
care,  and  largely  as  the  result  of  his  ef- 
forts— his  contributions — the  medicare 
program  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

For  18  years  Representative  Forand 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  and  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  passage  of 
vital  and  important  legislation,  including 
medicare  for  the  benefit  of  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Congressman  Forand  represented  his 
district.  State,  and  the  Nation  faithfully 
and  well,  and  his  indelible  imprint  wUl 
always  remain  in  iiis  legislative  achieve- 
ments and  the  great  goals  and  objectives 
which  he  sought  while  serving  in  the 
House. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Forand  and  other 
members  of  his  family  an  expression  of 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 


THE  OVERPOPULATION  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
enough  has  been  said  before  this  Con- 
gress about  the  crisis  we  face  in  over- 
population. It  is  truly  f  nghtening  to  real- 
ize that  the  world's  population  is  dou- 
bling in  the  short  span  of  every  35  years. 

We  have  barely  begim  to  look  for  the 
ultimate  answer  to  this  crisis.  Our  early 
considerations  make  it  very  clear  indeed 
that  the  solution  will  not  be  easily 
reached.  Moral  obstacles  are  too  often 
irreconcilable,  and  the  more  basic  bio- 
logical considerations  can  only  be  met 
with  an  impossible  mission  of  worldwide 
education. 

While  demographic  experts  point  to  a 
stabilization  of  population  in  the  United 
States  before  the  end  of  this  century,  it  is 
all  too  clear  that  no  such  hopeful  pros- 
pect can  be  seen  in  the  undeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Here  a  national  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  4  or  5  percent  per 
year  is  hailed  a  great  advance,  while  on 
the  other  side  the  population  is  growing 
at  nine  or  10  percent  per  year.  The  in- 
evitable result  is  that  more  and  more 
people  are  Uving  in  worse  and  worse 
poverty. 

It  becomes  obvious  tliat  it  is  in  these 
areas  of  the  world  that  population  con- 
trol is  the  international  problem.  It  is 
equally  clear,  however,  that  population 
controls  cannot  limit  population  growth 
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to  economic  growth  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  there 
is  more  likelihood  of  being  able  to  in- 
crease the  economic  growth  rather  than 
there  is  in  reducing  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  population.  While  we  grope  for  an- 
swers in  stabilizing  population  rates,  let 
us  apply  known  solutions  to  economic 
growth. 

Recently,  my  convictions  were  rein- 
forced by  a  thought-provoking  article 
from  the  American  Economic  Foundation 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  at 
this  point: 

Thx  Fauacbs  Wb  Live  Bt:  That  People 
Abz  Smarter  Than  Animals 
People  are  the  "great  brains"  of  all  living 
creatures.  Their  knowledge  and  reasoning 
power  are  Immeasurably  superior — exc^t  in 
two  areas  of  vital  Importance :  1 )  people  have 
not  learned  how  to  live  together  without  kill- 
ing each  other;  and  2)  people  have  no  in- 
stinctive realization  of  the  dreadful  results 
of  overpopulation. 

This  ignorance,  hopefully,  results  from  the 
extreme  youthfulness  of  Homo  sapiens.  Com- 
pared to  the  animal  species  that  have  learned 
these  lessons,  man  1b  a  newborn  babe.  Our 
history  is  measured  In  tbousaiula  of  years, 
while  that  of  the  well-oriented  animal  groups 
is  measured  in  millions.  Perhaps,  in  their  in- 
fancy, these  species  had  the  same  blind  spots. 
But  they  did  learn  and  man  should  be  able 
to  learn  much  more  quickly. 

Population  control  in  the  animal  kingdom 
Is,  compared  to  the  people  kingdom,  truly 
amazing.  For  one  example  we  are  Indebted 
to  anthropologist  Robert  Ardrey,  author  of 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  significant 
books  of  our  times,  "The  Social  Contract." 
On  September  21,  1971,  The  New  York  Times 
published  a  short  Ardrey  piece  entitled 
"Birth  Control  In  the  WUds." 

The  passage  that  follows  refers  to  two  Af- 
rican elephant  herds  separated  only  by  the 
crocodile- infested  Victoria  Nile.  One  herd 
has  a  chronic  food  problem;  the  other  does 
not.  Referring  to  the  former,  Ardrey  writes, 
"And  here  the  elephant  is  reducing  his  num- 
bers. Normal  spacing  of  calves  Is  tour  years. 
On  the  south  bank  It  has  risen  to  nine.  The 
onset  of  female  fertility  occurs  usually  at 
eleven  or  twelve  years.  Here  It  has  risen  to 
eighteen. 

"The  elephant  remains  a  mystery:  Do  fe- 
males fail  to  come  into  heat?  Is  there  copu- 
lation without  fertilization?  If  she  becomes 
pregnant,  does  she  spont«meously  abort?  We 
do  not  know." 

But  we  do  know  that  they  solved  their 
problem  In  a  vray  beyond  human  Intelligence 
and  wlU  power.  Our  unimaginative  reliance 
upon  the  gradual  spread  of  birth  control  Is 
Irrational.  The  world  already  has  3^  billion 
mouths  to  feed,  and  faces  a  100%  Increase 
every  36  years;  yet  we  act  as  If  there  were 
nothing  to  do  but  hope  for  the  In^xMslble. 
But  there  Is  something  that  oould  at  least 
delay  the  tragedy.  The  countries  facing  mass 
starvation  all  have  tvro  things  in  common:  1) 
they  have  not  substituted  tool  povrar  for 
muscle  power;  and  2)  they  lack  both  the 
needed  capital  to  buy  the  tools  and  the 
needed  respect  for  private  property  to  at- 
tract adequate  foreign  investment.  Nothing 
can  save  them  except  increased  productivity. 
Nothing. 

So  the  question  is:  WUl  these  nations  be- 
come smart  enough,  soon  enough,  to  avert 
disaster?  And  If  they  don't,  will  the  wave  of 
their  self-destruction  engulf  the  entire  hu- 
man race? 

This  may  sound  like  science  fiction,  but 
can  we  happily  assume  that  our  survival  Is 
certain?  This  Is  really  the  flrat  stem  test  of 
otir  young  life. 
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NATIONAL  CANCER  ATTACK 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OP  north   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  national  cancer  attack 
legislation  passed  during  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  is  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  concerning  health 
ever  enacted  by  this  body.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  this  legislation  wUl  result 
in  an  expansion  of  the  type  of  cancer 
research  described  in  the  following  re- 
cent news  release  from  £>uke  University: 
DmtHAM,  N.O.— PhyslclanB  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  are  using  a  tuberculosis 
vaccine  to  promote  Immunity  to  a  certain 
type  of  highly  malignant  skin  cancer. 

In  a  32-month  study,  the  Duke  doctors 
have  been  able  to  retard  growth  of  mela- 
noma— ^wblch  usually  begins  with  a  malig- 
nant mole — ^In  18  per  cent  of  their  research 
cases,  most  of  them  considered  terminal. 

Melanoma  may  spread  to  various  parts  of 
the  body  and  Is  tisually  fatal.  Duke  doctors 
believe  their  research  experience  offers  signif- 
icant hope  of  recovery  for  patients  In  very 
early  stages  of  the  disease. 

According  to  Dr.  Hilllard  Selgler,  associate 
professor  of  surgery  and  Immunology,  and 
Dr.  William  Shlngleton,  professor  of  surgery, 
22  patients  in  the  terminal  stages  of  mela- 
noma were  evaluated  to  determine  their 
abUlty  to  produce  antibodies  against  cancer 
ceUs.  Only  half  of  them  showed  evidence  of 
an  Intact  Immune  system. 

The  physicians  believe  that  a  functioning 
Immune  system  would  aSord  patients  a 
margin  of  protection  against  melanoma. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  tuber- 
culosis bacteria  vaccine,  BCO,  Is  a  potent 
protector  against  TB  and  a  variety  of  other 
diseases.  Because  of  this,  it  was  reasoned 
that  BCO  might  be  an  effective  stimulant 
In  boosting  the  immune  system  to  fight 
cancer  cells.  The  patients  here  received  In- 
jections of  BCO.  Then  they  were  placed  on 
an  IBM  blood  cell  separator  which  Isolated 
and  collected  cells  directly  responsible  for 
producing  antibodies. 

The  ceUs  were  additionally  stimulated, 
under  laboratory  conditions,  with  cancer  cells 
that  had  been  bombarded  with  X-rays  to 
prevent  them  from  dividing  once  they  were 
reintroduced  Into  the  patient. 

The  progress  of  the  paUents  who  showed 
marked  regression  of  melanoma  tumors  dem- 
onstrated that  stimulation  of  the  Immune 
system  does  provide  some  defense  against 
melanoma,  the  Duke  doctors  said. 

Of  the  original  22  who  participated  In  the 
study,  10  died  but  four  demonstrated  com- 
plete tumor  regression  and  in  the  remaining 
eight  the  disease  was  stabilized.  The  four  also 
showed  evidence  of  detectable  antibodies. 

The  clinical  significance  here,  said  Selgler, 
is  not  so  much  that  there  was  visible  and 
lasting  evidence  of  Improvement  In  18  per 
cent  of  the  patients  treated  at  Duke. 

"What  is  important,"  he  said,  "is  the  fact 
that  we  believe  this  flgiu«  can  be  improved 
by  treating  patients  in  early  stages  ot 
melanoma. 

"We  were  seeing  the  worst  kind  of  mela- 
noma. These  patients  had  undergone  siugery 
and  the  other  available  treatment  known  to 
medical  science.  You  could  normally  say  that 
they  would  all  die,  but  now  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  some  can  be  helped." 

Selgler  cited  the  325,000  people  who  die 
from  cancer  each  year  In  this  coimtry  and  de- 
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Glared  tbat  an  18  per  cent  regression  rate 
among  all  melanoma  patients  would  be  high- 
ly significant. 

In  experiments  with  mice,  this  type  of 
treatment  also  has  proven  eSectlve  against 
malignancy  of  soft  tissues,  leukemia  and 
mammary  tumors. 

Now  that  the  Duke  physicians  believe  that 
BCG  enhances  the  immune  system  and  aug- 
ments the  body's  ability  to  produce  cancer- 
fighting  antibodies,  they  hope  to  determine 
the  necessary  frequency  of  booster  immuni- 
zations. 

"Theoretically  we  could  continue  to  Im- 
munize melanoma  patients  and  thereby 
prevent  tumor  recurrence  Indefinitely,  but 
first  we  must  determine  the  Interval  between 
boosters,"  Seigler  said. 

He  said  that  in  Quebec,  Canada,  a  physi- 
cian Immunized  all  the  children  In  one  town 
against  tuberculosis  and  as  a  result  the  ex- 
pected incidence  of  acute  leukemia  was  re- 
duced by  60  per  cent. 

"Something  apparently  Interferes  with  the 
antl-body-produclng  mechanism  once  cancer 
Invades  the  body.  We  think  that  by  stimulat- 
ing the  Immune  system  some  cancer  patients 
will  benefit,"  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES  PENSION  REFORM  BILL 


EV   BOWMAN— LA WNDALE   MAN   OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
naming  of  Everett  Bowman  as  Lawn- 
dale's  Man  of  the  Year.  Ev  Bowman  was 
accorded  this  honor  in  recognition  of  his 
years  of  unselfish  service  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Lawndale.  Besides  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  business  associations, 
church  groups,  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions, it  was  noted  that  Ev  Bowman  was 
most  deserving  for  this  award  for  his 
day-to-day  willingness  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  all  his  neighbors.  Letter  after  let- 
ter supporting  Mr.  Bowman's  candidacy 
mentioned  that  he  was  always  available 
to  judge  contests,  play  Santa  Claus  or 
perform  any  other  task  that  might  make 
life  a  little  nicer  for  hiis  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Bowman  has  participated  in  nu- 
merous community  activities  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  here  for  the 
Record.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Mount  Zlon  Primitive  Baptist  Church  of 
Inglewood,  and  is  presently  serving  as 
deacon  and  treasurer.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Lawndale  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Lawndale  Rotary  Club,  serving  on 
various  committees.  He  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  founder  of  the  South  Bay  25 
Club,  and  a  m«nber  of  the  United  Oil 
Distributors  Association.  He  is  also  a 
committee  member  of  the  local  YMCA 
and  participates  in  the  trsUaiing  program 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  civic  activities  to  which 
Ev  Bowman  gives  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  energy. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  wishing  Ev  Bowman  a  hardy  congrat- 
ulation on  a  iob  well  done. 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxtNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  the  Employee  Benefit 
Security  Act.  This  act  will  insure  some 
pension  benefits  to  a  worker  who  re- 
mains under  his  company's  plan  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  It  will  insure 
that  the  assets  to  pay  the  worker's  pen- 
sion are  there  when  he  retires.  It  will 
protect  his  rights  to  a  pension  if  the 
company  goes  out  of  business.  Further- 
more, it  will  protect  the  assets  of  his 
pension  fund  against  mismanagement. 

Our  Nation's  private  retirement  sys- 
tem has  come  a  long  way  since  its  hum- 
ble beginning  in  1875.  It  was  then  that 
the  American  Express  Co.  established  the 
first  industrial  pension  plan. 

Widespread  growth  was  late  in  com- 
ing in  the  United  States.  However,  today 
there  are  over  43,000  plans  covering  30 
million  workers.  These  plans  have  as- 
sets valued  at  over  $138  billion. 

We  have  all  heard  too  many  stories  of 
workers  losing  out  on  a  pension  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Furthermore,  we  all 
know  that  many  of  our  Nation's  older 
citizens  suffer  greatly  because  of  inade- 
quate retirement  income. 

Since  the  1965  Presidential  Cabinet 
Committee  report  on  private  pensions, 
extensive  debate  has  focused  on  the  de- 
sirability of  enacting  legislation  to  im- 
pose certain  minimum  vesting,  funding, 
fiduciary  standards,  and  insurance  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  private  plans. 
Numerous  studies  and  legislative  pro- 
posals have  emerged.  Now  is  the  time  to 
act. 

My  proposal,  which  is  identicaJ  to  the 
proposal  of  Congressman  Dent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, refiects  the  prior  studies,  the 
public  debate,  and  the  obvious  need  for 
reform.  Specifically,  the  Employee  Bene- 
fit Security  Act  would  establish  mini- 
mum standards  of  fiduciary  conduct  for 
plan  trustees  and  administrators,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  enforcement  through  civil 
and  criminal  means,  and  to  require  ex- 
panded reporting  of  the  details  of  a 
plan's  administrative  and  financial 
affairs. 

The  proposed  Employee  Benefit  Secu- 
rity Act  would  improve  the  equitable 
character  and  soundness  of  private  pen- 
sion plans  by  requiring  them  to  make  ir- 
revocable— or  to  vest — the  accrued  bene- 
fits of  employees  with  significant  periods 
of  service  \(^th  an  employer.  My  pro- 
posal would  permit  vesting  requirements 
to  phase  in  imder  one  of  several  alterna- 
tives— all  of  which  would  ultimately  re- 
sult in  100  percent  vesting  after  10  years 
of  service. 

Every  pension  plan  subject  to  this  act 
would  be  required  to  provide  for  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  in  amounts  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  normal  costs  of  the 
plan,  plus  interest  on  any  imf  unded  past 
service  cost.  Past  service  costs  primarily 
arise  through  the  practice  of  granting 
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credit  for  past  services  of  employees 
when  new  pension  plans  are  established, 
or  when  the  benefits  under  existing  ones 
are  increased.  Vested  liabilities  would 
have  to  be  funded  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed schedule  which  will  systemati- 
cally fund  these  costs  in  25  years.  Special 
transitional  provisions  are  included  for 
plans  already  in  existence. 

The  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act 
would  protect  the  vested  rights  of  par- 
ticipants against  losses  due  to  essentially 
involuntary  plan  terminations.  This 
would  be  accomplished  through  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pension  Benefit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Each  plan  would  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  insurance  at  rates  prescribed 
by  the  Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration based  upon  the  amoimt  of  un- 
funded vested  liabilities  which  Is  to  be 
insured,  and  upon  such  other  factors  as 
the  Corporation  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  it 
is  important  that  we  all  recognize  the 
fine  efforts  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  who  as 
chairman  of  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  has  pioneered  to  protect  the 
pension  rights  of  this  Nation's  workers. 
Without  hesitation,  I  would  say  that  the 
most  significant  contributions  in  Con- 
gress have  come  from  him,  and  I  extend 
to  him  my  sincerest  ctmgratulatlons.  His 
efforts  in  this  area  have  resulted  in  much 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  problems 
that  are  involved. 


THE  54TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NSW   JXRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress,  our  fel- 
low Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry, 
and  freedom -loving  people  throughout 
the  imiverse  in  tribute  to  the  47  million 
people  of  the  Ukraine  who  celebrated  the 
54th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  on  January  22, 
1972. 

The  Ukraine,  a  Soviet  Republic  of 
southeastern  Europe,  is  presently  the 
largest  "captive"  non-Russian  nation 
both  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  gallant  struggle  of  this  proud  na- 
tion for  freedom  and  independence  has 
spanned  a  period  of  11  centuries.  Only 
three  distinct  eras  of  national  statehood 
and  independence  have  emerged  during 
this  time  and  the  last,  bom  with  the  fall 
of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1917.  was  the 
most  agonizing  to  lose  in  March  1921, 
when  the  Treaty  of  Riga  put  an  end  to 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

The  valor  and  dedication  of  the  heroic 
people  of  the  Ukraine  in  their  constant 
and  noble  quest  for  independence  and 
sovereignty  are  legendary.  We  salute  the 
valiant  Ukrainians  who  have  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  the  fight  for  freedom  against 
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Communist  expression  and  solemnly  ac- 
knowledge the  many  sacrifices  and  hard- 
ships they  have  endured  in  their  desire 
and  resolve  to  regain  their  national  In- 
dependence. 

We,  as  Americans,  wish  to  extend  our 
moral  encouragement  for  their  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty  that  they  have  so  undeniably 
demonstrated  throughout  their  history. 
In  addition  to  our  encouragement,  they 
deserve  from  us  a  restatement  of  oiu* 
own  historic  coixunitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination  in  a  free 
world  and  to  this  and  I  request  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
in  joining  President  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America — UCCA — Mr.  John  Chomko  of 
Passaic,  N.J.,  who  is  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district  and  a  member  of 
their  executive  board,  and  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  UCCA  in  commemorat- 
ing the  54th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine  and  their  con- 
tinuing courageous  struggle  to  achieve 
national  integrity  and  sovereignty  for 
the  Ukraine  and  other  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  i 
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offer  to  his  wife,  Mildred,  his  son,  Robert, 
and  his  two  daughters,  Susan  Kerr  and 
Mrs.  Elaine  Harm,  my  deepest  sympathy. 


DEATH    OP    ALEXAIinDER    T.    KERR 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  ftieaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  very  sad  news  of  the  deaUi 
of  a  very  fine  American,  Alexander  T. 
Kerr,  who  passed  away  suddenly 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1972,  at  the  age 
of  51.  Mr.  Kerr  was  the  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO,  a  po- 
sition which  he  had  held  since  1965. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Kerr 
for  many  years,  the  headquarters  for  the 
Seafarers  International  Union  being  lo- 
cated In  my  district  in  Brooklyn.  From 
very  difScult,  humble  beginnings,  Mr. 
Kerr,  by  determination,  hard  work  and 
devotion  to  tihe  Ideals  and  principles 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded, 
achieved  respect  and  honor  among  trade 
unionists  everywhere. 

Al  Kerr  came  from  a  coal  mining  fam- 
ily in  the  town  of  Weaver,  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Illinois.  His  father  was  a  coal 
miner.  Al  Kerr  became  a  seaman  as  a 
young  man  and  sailed  during  World  War 
n  aboard  merchant  ships  carrying  sup- 
plies to  our  troops  in  combat  zones 
throughout  the  world.  Two  of  the  vessels 
on  which  he  sailed  were  torpedoed  and 
sunk.  Mr.  Kerr  received  several  citations 
for  valorous  service  during  the  war. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  Al 
Kerr  who  was  a  decent  and  effective 
trade  union  representative,  a  very  de- 
voted husbcmd,  and  an  American  who 
served  his  country  with  loyalty  and 
courage  in  the  critical  period  of  World 
War  n.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
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THE  AIR  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  ERODE  ZBLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vibile 
UjS.  combat  deaths  are  down  to  less  than 
10  a  week  and  troop  levels  have  declined 
to  136,500  Americans,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  a  devastating  air  war  still 
goes  on  in  Indochina. 

Earlier  this  week  American  B-52's 
pounded  the  western  border  of  South 
Vietnam  from  the  DMZ  to  the  Central 
Highlands  with  the  heaviest  bombing 
raids  in  4  months. 

Air  Force  and  Navy  fighter  bombers 
made  at  least  12  more  strikes  this  week 
on  North  Vietnam  itself  with  bombs  and 
air-to-ground  missiles  in  the  heaviest 
action  north  of  the  DMZ  this  year. 

Last  year,  VS.  planes  dropped  800,000 
tons  of  aerial  munitions  on  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia,  considerably 
more  than  was  dropped  when  the  air  war 
against  North  Vietnam  was  at  its  height. 
United  States  planes  dropped  124,000 
tons  of  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  in  1966, 
and  200,000  tons  in  1967.  It  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  appreciate  the  enormity  and 
destructive  Impact  of  the  quantity  of  ex- 
plosives unleashed  in  Vietnam. 

We  can  only  begin  to  imagine  the 
dimensions  of  the  bombing  war  when  we 
realize  that  the  6,200,000  tons  of  bombs 
rained  on  Indochina  so  far  is  more  than 
three  times  Uie  bomb  tonnage  dropped 
by  the  United  States  in  Worid  War  n. 
Most  of  it  has  been  directed  on  South 
Vietnam,  a  country  less  than  half  the  size 
of  CaUfomla. 

There  is  no  end  in  sight  of  this  thun- 
dering rain  of  bombs  and  missiles. 

In  November,  President  Nixon  declared 
that  American  air  power  would  continue 
to  support  South  Vietnamese  combat 
forces  "until  there  is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment or  .  .  .  xmtil  the  South  \netnamese 
have  developed  the  capacity  to  handle 
the  situation  themselves." 

The  air  war  has  destroyed  more  than 
the  enemy.  It  has  contributed  its  share 
to  the  nightmare  of  325,000  civilian 
deaths  and  more  than  a  million  civilian 
casualties  in  Vietnam.  It  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  refugee  situation — about 
one-third  of  the  population  of  South 
'Vietnam  has  become  refugees. 

The  bombing  is  making  areas  of  the 
coimtry  wasteland.  A  typical  mission  of 
6  huge  B-52  bombers  each  carrying  30 
tons  of  bombs  and  flying  in  close  forma- 
tion, can  saturate  a  square  mile  witb  ex- 
plosives demolishing  everything  in  sl^t. 

An  estimated  23  million  craters  have 
been  carved  out  by  the  500-pound  bombs 
dropped  by  our  B-52's.  Most  of  them  are 
now  filled  with  water — sometimes  20-f  eet 
deep — making  an  ideal  breeding  ground 
for  malftrlft-carrying  moequltoes. 
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One  more  index  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  bombing  is  that  the  shrapnel  in  the 
trees  has  become  a  serious  problem  to 
the  lumber  industry  In  Vietnam.  One  re- 
cent report  claimed  that  4  out  of  5  logs 
being  processed  by  Vietnamese  sawmills 
have  metal  fragments  in  them  which 
have  to  be  removed.  The  cost  of  extricat- 
ing the  metal  was  forcing  Vietnamese 
entrepreneurs  to  use  Cambodian  timber. 
But  now  metal  fragments  are  also  show- 
ing up  in  the  Cambodian  logs. 

We  are  destroying  the  land  and  people 
to  save  them. 

Will  the  bombing  force  th^orth  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  toagree  to  our 
peace  terms?  It  had  no  effect  in  1967  at 
the  most  intense  level  of  the  bombing. 
Why  should  it  have  that  effect  now? 

Even  William  P.  Bundy  who  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of 
Asian  affairs  for  President  Johnson,  and 
at  that  time  a  strong  advocate  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Vietnam,  has  re- 
cently stated  his  opposition  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  bombing  raids  over  North 
Vietnam:  "I  would  doubt  their  useful- 
ness very  much  indeed,"  he  said. 

Supposedly,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
continuing  the  bombing  is  to  protect  our 
ground  troops.  But,  notice  the  vicious 
circle  in  our  policy:  We  are  keeping  a 
residual  force  of  ground  combat  troops 
in  Vietnam  until  North  Vietnam  releases 
our  ^pW's.  And  to  protect  the  ground 
troops  we  fiy  bombing  raids.  More  flyers 
are  shot  down  and  become  POW's  there- 
by Increasing  the  need  for  the  residual 
force  of  ground  troops.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  POW's  are  pilots  and  crews  of  our 
planes. 

Even  if  we  were  to  withdraw  all  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Vietnam,  if  we  con- 
tinue bombing  to  support  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
never  release  our  POW's. 

Thus,  a  way  must  be  found  not  only 
to  withdraw  American  troops  from  Viet- 
nam but  to  end  American  involvement 
in  the  air  war.  The  situation  cries  out 
for  a  settlement.  A  way  must  be  foimd 
before  the  country  is  completely  in  ruin. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office  more 
than  19,900  Americans  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam. Over  100,000  have  been  wounded. 
The  ground  is  soaked  with  American  and 
Vietnamese  blood.  It  is  scarred  with 
bomb  craters  and  its  forests  have  been 
defoliated  with  ixdsonous  herbicides.  In- 
stead land  Is  seeded  with  the  metal  of 
bombs,  bullets,  grenades,  and  helicopter 
parts. 
For  what  purpose  ? 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting 
from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Catholic  bishops: 

At  this  point  In  history  it  acems  clear  to 
us  that  whatever  good  we  hope  to  achlev* 
through  continued  Involvement  In  this  war 
Is  now  outweighed  by  the  daetructlon  of  h\i« 
man  life  and  himian  values  which  It  Inflicts. 
It  Is  our  firm  conviction,  therefore,  that  the 
speedy  ending  of  this  war  Is  a  moral  Impera- 
tive of  the  highest  priority.  Hence  we  feel  a 
moral  obligation  to  appeal  urgently  to  our 
nation's  leaders  and  Indeed  to  the  laaden  of 
all  the  nations  Involved  in  this  tragic  conflict 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  without  f  urtbar 
delay. 
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A  NEW  TEAR'S  LETTER  PRAISINQ 
GOD  AND  COXJNTRY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALXWOUtOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WIIJ30N.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  today  from  some  segments  of 
our  society  about  what  is  wrong  with  the 
"system"  and  how  the  poor  have  no 
chance  to  make  it  because  of  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  so-called  Establishment. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  Nation 
is  without  faults,  but  it  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  read  the  following  letter  to 
Uncle  Sam  from  Mr.  Alton  S.  Newell,  the 
president  of  the  Newell  Manufacturing 
Co.  The  son  of  a  sharecropper  and  mi- 
grant farmer,  Mr.  Newell  knew  extreme 
poverty  and  deprivation  as  a  child  and 
yet  was  able,  through  his  own  hard  work 
and  determination  and  the  kind  assist- 
ance and  concern  of  many  individuals 
along  the  way,  to  reach  the  top  in  his 
field.  We  should  all  make  a  New  Tear's 
resolution  to  say  thank  you  to  Uncle  Sam 
for  the  many  blessings  of  our  great 
country  and  I  hope  my  House  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  read  Mr.  Newell's 
letter  carefully: 

(Advertisement  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Dec.  39,  1971] 

A    NKW     TeAB'B     LKTTKR     FSAISUfO     Goo     AMD 
COUMTBT 

DXAB  XJnclk  Sam  :  Since  you  have  been  tbfl 
object  of  much  criticism  lately,  both  from 
within  bnd  without  your  borders,  I  would  like 
to  write  you  a  few  words  of  praise  to  brighten 
your  New  Tear. 

In  the  past  two  years  I  have  travelled  In 
most  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  most 
all  the  places  I  visited  I  saw  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  yoxir  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  the  globe.  Tour  men  In 
uniform  are  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
Not  a  one  of  them  Is  there  to  conquer  any 
space  or  subdue  a  human  being.  They  are  at 
their  assigned  places  to  insure  that  free  men 
will  remain  free.  Many  white  crosses  there 
give  evidence  to  the  sacrifice  made  by  those 
who  never  returned  to  their  homeland. 

Twice  In  my  lifetime  you  have  Joined  other 
□Atlous  to  put  down  thoee  who  would  en- 
slave their  fellow  man.  Tou  beat  your  en- 
emies to  the  ground  only  to  pick  them  up 
again  and  dust  them  off,  bind  up  their 
wounds  and  tenderly  nurse  them  back  to 
health  again.  In  many  cases  you  provided 
thecn  with  more  modem  and  sophisticated 
equipment  than  we  have  at  home.  Tour  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  technicians  are  busy 
aU  over  the  world  today  to  help  people  ob- 
tain a  more  abundant  life.  Tour  dootocs, 
nuisee  and  many  helpers  are  fighting  the  ef- 
fects of  disease  and  poverty  In  underdevel- 
oped and,  in  some  cases,  overpopulated 
oountries  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  peofrie 
of  the  free  world  appreciate  this  and  praise 
you  fOT  it  and  pray  that  you  will  not  become 
dlaooiiraged  enough  to  cease  your  endeavor. 
I  pray  for  you  and  thank  Ood  for  you,  dear 
UDfde,  beoauM  you  have  done  so  much  for 
me. 

Z  was  bom  In  a  tent  In  Oklahoma  and  grew 
vp  In  poverty.  My  parents  were  aharecrop- 
pers  and  moved  from  farm  to  fann.  In  the 
faU  of  1933  they  took  their  six  cblldren  and 
heailed  west  and  became  migrant  workers. 
Seven  or  eight  months  later  we  reached  Oall- 
f<MTila  in  time  for  the  fruit  harvest  and  be- 
came known,  along  with  others,  as  "fruit 
tramps."  Tlie   next  year  my  parents  sepa- 
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rated  when  I  was  ten  years  ot  age.  AU  the 
children,  ranging  la  age  from  two  to  four- 
teen, went  with  my  father  and  for  several 
yean  went  back  and  forth  frocn  Texas  to 
California  working  our  way  along.  We  went  to 
school  when  we  were  in  one  place  long 
enough  for  the  tniant  oOcers  to  find  us. 
Getting  an  ediioatlon  under  these  conditions 
was  dUOcult,  but  with  the  help  of  many 
others  we  aU  made  it  to  high  school  .  .  . 
Our  father's  health  was  not  good  and  he  also 
developed  a  serious  drinking  problem.  The 
two  yo\inge8t  children  bad  to  be  sent  to 
their  grandparents  for  a  while,  but  we  soon 
got  back  together  again.  We  finally  settled 
down  out  west  and  began  our  slow  climb  out 
ci  poverty.  Many  pe<9le  helped  us  along  the 
way.  Thank  you,  dear  Uncle,  for  allowing 
Ood  to  bless  us  through  you. 

I  sit  today  at  the  top  of  eight  companies 
one  whloh  is  doing  business  all  over  the 
world.  I  do  not  claim  even  a  small  amount 
of  genius  for  myself,  but  would  like  to  tell 
the  world  that  our  system  of  government 
gives  a  better  chance  to  the  individual  to 
have  a  good  life  than  tmy  system  known  to 
man.  I  do  not  belittle  thoee  who  have  been 
unable  to  reach  their  goal  but  offer  my  ex- 
perience for  their  enoouragement  and  also 
to  encourage  thoee  who  have  it  made  to  help 
those  who  don't.  I  could  never  go  back  and 
find  and  thank  all  thoee  whose  lives  touched 
and  enriched  mine,  so  to  make  up  for  it,  I 
will  try  to  help  and  encourage  others.  I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  sui^>ort  my  church 
and  other  worthwhile  causes.  I  don't  mind 
paying  income  taxes  because  they  are  an 
indication  of  material  bleesings.  So  dear  Un- 
cle Sam.  dont  let  anyone  tamper  with  your 
system  of  government  unless  they  first  show 
you  a  better  one.  Thanks  for  listening  and 
Happy  New  Tear. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alton  S.  Nkwkix. 

President,  Newell  Manufacturing  Co. 


INTERNATIONAL    HIOHWAT 
SAPETT  TEAR 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  lONNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  Is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  this 
body  that  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
become  aroused  to  the  need  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  field  of  high- 
way safety,  an  area  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  has  concerned 
itself  actively  for  many  years.  There  is 
today  widespread  recognition  that  all 
countries,  developed  and  underdeveloped 
alike,  have  a  common  cause  in  reducing 
the  appalling  toll  of  death  and  injury 
that  occurs  daily  on  their  roads. 

In  that  connection,  I  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  proclamation  that 
has  Just  been  Issued  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  designating  1973  as  Interna- 
tional Highway  Safety  Tear. 

His  proclamation  was  issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Ethiopian  Road  Federation, 
of  which  he  is  a  patron,  and  which  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration in  WashlngUm,  D.C. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  called  upon 
all  national  and  international  organiza- 
tions to  give  full  support  to  the  cause  of 
road  safety  on  a  woiidwlde  baslfl,  and 
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parUcularly  in  1973.  He  noted  that  high- 
way canstrucUcMi  in  Ethiopia  has  done 
much  in  recent  years  to  expand  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  in  his  country 
and  that  this  progress  can  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  equal  strides  in  highway 
safety. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
individuals  and  organlzati<His  interested 
in  highway  safety  will  endorse  His  Im- 
perial Majesty's  proclamation  and  Join 
in  plans  and  preparations  to  make  1973 
one  of  the  safest  highway  years  in 
history. 


AID  TO  EDUCATION  PROPOSAU3 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HABSMERSCHMIDT 

or  AIKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Michael  W.  Butler,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
and  David  L.  Scott,  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  Florida  Southern  College, 
have  recently  authored  a  timely  article 
on  the  economics  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation programs.  They  cite  the  present 
surplus  of  teachers,  remedial  education, 
and  education  for  the  handicapped  as 
particular  problem  areas. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Trk  M1SAU.0CAT10N  IN  Fedksal  Aid  to 

Education 

(By  David  L.  Scott  and  Michael  W.  Butler) 

Over  the  past  two  decades  one  of  the  main 
educational  problems  was  a  shortage 
of  teachers.  To  eliminate  this  shortage  sev- 
eral government  aid  programs  were  put  into 
iffect.  In  1968  President  Elsenhower  signed 
into  law  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  eliminate  the 
shortage  of  teachers  and  scientists.  The  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  provided  for  teach- 
er training  programs,  established  a  National 
Teachers  Corps,  and  provided  for  graduate 
teacher  training  fellowships.  The  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  of  1967  estab- 
lished programs  to  eliminate  shortages  of 
adequately  trained  educational  personnel 
and  to  attract  a  greater  number  of  qualified 
persons  Into  the  teaching  profession.  These 
acts  and  other  federal  aid  programs  are  cur- 
rently providing  over  »a60.000,000  to  train 
new  teachers  and  to  Increase  the  educational 
attainment  level  of  existing  teachers. 

The  problem  of  a  teacher  shortage  has  been 
resolved.  Today  we  are  faced  with  a  teacher 
surplus,  and  this  surplus  is  projected  by  most 
sources  to  increase  in  the  ccaning  years.  Table 
I  shows  a  recent  projection  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

TABtx  I. — Supply  conditions  for  teachers  in 

secondary  and  elementary  schools 

Tear.  Su|>ply  <:k)nditlon,  and  Numher 

1968-69,  Undersupply 61,000 

1969-70,   Undersupply 3,000 

1970-71,   Oversupply 30,000 

1971-73,   Oversupply 33,000 

1973-73,   Oversupply 44,000 

1976-76,  Oversupply 73,000 

1978-79,   Oversupply 93,000 

Source — VS.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  The 
Education  Profession,  1069>70,  p.  78. 
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TABLE    ll.-OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS    THAT 

AHEMPT   TO    DIRECTLY    INCREASE    THE   SUPPLY    OF 

TEACHERS 

(In  millions  of  dollar*] 


19S7     196S     1968    1970  ■      1971 


National  Dafansa 

Education  Act:  Title 

IV,  college  teachar 

feliowsnip] 52.6     6a7      70.3      79.0       82.8 

Education  Professions 
Development  Act: 

Higher  aaucation 
training  program...       .9        1.9       5.5       2.0         5.2 

PrasciiooT,  elaman- 
tary  and  secondary 
training  programs..    55. 4      58. 4      42.0     83.0       83.3 

PrasdiooT,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary 

grants  to  States 2.1     17.6       15.3 

Higher  Education  Act: 

National  teachers 

corps 15.5      16.0      19.4     24.2       29.8 

jucational  Improve- 
ment for  Handi- 
capped: Teacher 

aducation  and 

.eauitment 21.9     24.2      21.7     27.8       31.0 


Total. 


146.3    161.2    161.0    234.6      247.4 


Estimated  expenditures. 

Source:  K.  A.  Simon  and  W.  V.  Grant,  U.S.  Department  of 
alth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education  National 
nter  for  Educational  Statistics,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics 
r70.pp.  112-113. 

While  many  factors  affect  the  supply  of 
teachers,  federal  subsidies  are  among  the 
more  significant.^  Some  examples  of  federal 
programs  that  have  as  their  objective  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  teachers  are  listed  In 
Table  n.« 

Although  we  continue  to  spend  money  to 
solve  a  problem  of  teacher  shortages  that  no 
longer  exists,  other  problem  area  programs 
are  inadequately  funded.  If  money  Is  to  be 
spent  In  the  area  of  education  It  should  be 
diverted  from  the  subsidization  of  teachers 
(which  aggravates  the  problem  of  a  teacher 
surplus)  to  programs  that  might  offer  greater 
benefit  to  our  society.  There  are  many  areas 
of  education  that  require  additional  aid  In 
order  to  carry  out  their  objectives  such  as 
programs  which  attempt  to  educate  Illit- 
erate adults,  handicapped  persons,  the  eco- 
nomic disadvantaged  and  racial  minority 
groups. 

In  1969  $303,000  was  spent  under  Title 
vm  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  dropout  prevention.  The 
amounts  spent  for  1070  and  1971,  $6.9  mil- 
lion and  $10.3  mUlion  respectively,  althovigh 
considerably  more,  were  stUl  Insufficient.* 
The  number  of  16-17  year  olds  not  in  school 
in  October  1970  was  772,000  or  ten  percent  of 
this  age  group.  There  were  over  1,200,000 
children  ages  7  through  17  not  in  school  dur- 
ing the  same  time  period.*  Moset  of  these, 
especially  in  the  higher  age  group>s,  are  con- 
sidered dropouts.  Furthermore,  increased  fed- 
eral aid  through  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram with  the  primary  objective  of  retaining 
these  children  In  school  covild  have  benefits 
other  than  simply  increasing  the  educational 
attainment  of  these  children.  Crime  rates 
are  high  among  16-17  year  olds  not  in  school, 
especially  In  large  cities,  and  welfare  roles 
are  crowded  by  people  with  low  levels  of 
educational  attainment.*  Both  crime  rates 
and  welfare  roles  would  probably  be  lowered 
by  having  fewer  elementary  and  secondary 
school  dropouts. 

The  number  of  llUterates  in  the  United 
States  14  years  of  age  and  over  Is  1,483,000. 
The  number  between  14  and  24  years  of  age 
Is  97,000  or  about  .3  percent  of  this  age  group. 
For  the  16-24  year  age  group  the  Uliteracy 
rate  for  whites  Is  .2  percent  amd  for  Negroes 
It  is  .6  percent.*  Many  of  these  people  could 
be  helped  by  a  properly  funded  program  In 
remedial  education.  Under  TlUe  VI  of  the 
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Higher  Education  Act,  Office  of  Kducatlon  ex- 
penditures for  Special  Programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged-Talent  Search  and  Remedial  As- 
sistance, for  1970  and  1071  are  $1.8  million 
and  $6J  million  respectively.'  Expenditures 
for  theee  years  on  a  "per-person"  basis 
amount  to  about  $1.35  In  1070  and  $4.33  in 
1971,  an  Insignificant  amount  considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Economic  Develc^ment  recently 
wrote: 

"A  general  equality  in  basic  student  skUls 
and  understanding  Is  both  possible  and  man- 
datory. Nearly  everyone  can  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  develop  the  skills  necessary 
to  secure  equality  of  minimal  achievement 
in  the  basic  literary  skills  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  computation.  These  akllla  are  eaaen- 
tlal  to  every  persoix.  ...••• 

Day  care  centers  provide  a  means  by  which 
the  Illiteracy  rate  might  be  lowered  In  the 
long  run.  Providing  preschool  education  m 
day  care  centers  could  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect In  raising  the  educational  attainment 
level  of  young  chUdren. 

"The  most  effective  point  at  which  to  In- 
fiuence  the  cumulative  process  of  education 
is  in  the  early  preschool  years,  when  the 
child  has  a  large  capacity  for  acquiring  skUls 
and  cultivating  expectancies.  Only  a  massive 
effort  to  establish  both  public  and  private 
preschool  educational  programs  will  provide 
the  preparation  in  motivation,  intellectual 
capacities,  and  physical  skUls  essential  to 
success  in  achieving  total  basic  literary."  • 

As  more  and  more  women  begin  to  woilc 
full-time,  especially  those  considered  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  an  Increasing 
number  of  children  are  being  put  In  pre- 
school day  care  centers.""  Both  the  number 
of  children  and  the  percent  of  children  en- 
rolled in  preschool  programs  have  been  In- 
creasing since  1964.  Table  in  shows  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  In  such  pro- 
grams during  1969.  A  further  funding  for 
preschool  programs  could  have  a  significant 
long  nm  Impact  in  reducing  the  illiteracy 
rate  and  in  reducing  t^e  dropout  rate  among 
disadvantaged  youth.  "Disadvantaged  chU- 
dren who  reach  school  age  without  pre- 
schooling  soon  fall  behind  in  reading  and 
writing.  This  results  in  retardation  In  aU 
tasks  requiring  basic  literacy"  leading  to 
failure  and  early  dropouts."  The  Headstart 
Program  has  had  some  success  In  providing 
early  childhood  education  for  disadvan- 
taged preschool  children.  Since  1964,  3,800,- 
000  children  have  benefited  under  this  pro- 
gram. Even  tboiigh  the  average  assistance 
per  child  is  currently  about  $1,060  per  year, 
both  a  greater  effort  and  a  larger  budget  is 
necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  child. 

Table  ni. — Children  under  9  years  of  age 
enrolled  in  prekindergarten  programs  OO' 
tober  1969 

Age  and  number  of  students 

3  years — _ 29,396 

4  years— 484,880 

5  years 79,898 

Source. — Alvln  Reneteky  and  J.  S.  Oreen 
(eds.),  Standard  Education  Almanac  (Los 
Angeles:  Academic  Media  Publishers,  1871), 
p.  64. 

Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  established  the  FoUowthrough  Pro- 
gram which  is  intended  "to  help  children 
from  low  income  families  stistaln  In  the 
primary  grades  the  educational  gains  msde 
in  Headstart  or  other  similar  preschool  pro- 
grams." "  FoUowthrough  could  be  a  very 
significant  program  If  it  were  properly 
funded  but  It  Is  estimated  that  In  1970  the 
program  was  able  to  serve  only  about  36,000 
children,  a  totally  Inadequate  number .>■ 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
many  programs  designed  to  aid  tihe  disadvan- 
taged, handlcapiyd  and  minority  groups  are 
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not  successful  simply  because  the  programi 
lack  money.  Table  IV  Illustrates  some  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Office  of  Eklucatlon  Tor 
1970.  In  comparing  the  expenditures  on  these 
programs  to  expenditures  for  teacher  train- 
ing in  Table  n,  it  u  obvious  that  there  exists 
a  mlsallocaUon  of  Office  of  Kdueatton  funds. 

Table  IV.— Partial  listing  of  expenditures, 

Oj^Ice  of  Education,  1970 

(In  mUllons  of  dollars) 

Programs  and  expenditures* 

Educationally   deprived   children    (In- 

dUn)   $9.0 

Early  chUdhood  education  for  handi- 
capped       8  0 

Programs    for    disadvantaged— Tklent 

Search 5.0 

Adult   basic   education— Special   proj- 
ects        8.0 

Adult  education  coiirses  (American  In- 
dian)        1.1 

Program    for    disadvantaged — ^Upward 

Bound)    30.0 

Dropout  prevention  10.0 

•Estimated 

Source. — List  of  Operating  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs  CkimpUed  during  the  Roth 
Study,  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  Representa- 
tive Wmiam  V.  Roth,  Jr.  (Washington:  VJB. 
Govenunent  Printing  Office,  1969) . 

We  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  be  reviewed  and 
programs  that  are  no  longer  serving  the  pub- 
lic be  eliminated.  Money  needs  to  be  allo- 
cated to  programs  that  are  attempting  to 
solve  current  problems,  not  problems  of  the 
past.  More  specifically,  the  programs  whose 
purpose  it  Is  to  increase  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers should  be  eliminated  and  the  money  used 
to  fund  programs  which  aid  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students.  This  would  ac- 
complish two  goals:  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  the  projected  surplus  of  teachers 
and  the  elevation  of  the  education  level  of  a 
large  nimiber  of  students,  especially  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

T00TN0TB8 
'  Some  other  factors  affecting  teacher  sup- 
ply are  higher  salaries.  Job  secxirity.  Improved 
working  conditions,  greater  Job  prestige,  etc. 
Both  demand  and  supply  are  significant  In 
determining  the  surplus  of  teachers. 

*  For  a  complete  summary  of  Office  of  Edu- 
cation expenditures  by  legislative  program 
for  fiscal  years  1960  through  1971  see  K.  A. 
Simon  and  W.  V.  Grant.  VJB.  Department  ot 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics 
1970  (Washington:  VS.  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office,  1971 ) .  pp.  112-18. 

•Estimated  amounts. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Census,  Current  Population  Reports — Popu- 
lation Characteristics,  series  P-30,  no.  323, 
(Washington:  U.S.  Oovemment  Printing  Of- 
fice,  June  28, 1971) ,  p.  12. 

'In  1969  30.6  percent  of  total  arrests  oc- 
curred In  the  age  group  of  18  years  old  and 
under.  Juvenile  delinquents  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  Inner  city  area.  See  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reporta-1969,  Crime  in  the 
United  States  (Washington:  VS.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1970).  p.  56  and  p.  122. 
Also  see  the  President's  Coounlsslon  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice 
Task  Force  Report:  Crime  and  Its  Impact — 
An  Assessment  (Washington,  D.C:  VS.  Oov- 
emment Printiiig  Offloe,  1967) ,  pp.  60-72. 

*  UwB.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Census,  Current  Population  Reports — Popu- 
lation Characteristics,  series  P-30,  m  .  S17 
(Washington:  VS.  Oovemment  Pnntiag 
Office,  March  10.  1971) ,  p.  8. 

'  Estimates  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

'  Committee  for  Economic  DevMopment, 
Education  for  the  Urban  Disadvantage — 
Proiti  PreselUtei,  to  Employment  (New  York: 
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CommlttM  for  Eoon<»nlc  DeTOlopnwnt,  1971) , 
p.  17. 
•/Md. 

"The  protMtbUlty  of  being  poor  Is  about 
three  times  «u  great  for  a  Negro  family  ae  It 
Is  for  a  white  family,  a  fact  which  protMtbly 
accounts  for  there  being  a  larger  percentage 
of  Negro  children  age  3  to  4  years  enrolled  In 
nursery  aohool  tha>n  white  children  of  the 
same  age  group.  See  U.S.  D^)artment  of  Com- 
merce, Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popu- 
lation Reports — Population  Oharacteriatica, 
series  P-ao,  no.  ai0  (Washington:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfSce,  March  6,  1971),  p.  2. 

"  CKD  Beport.  loc.  cit.,  p.  85. 

"List  of  C^ratlDg  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams Compiled  during  the  Roth  Study,  Pre- 
pared by  the  Staff  of  R^reeentatlve  William 
V.  Roth,  Jr.  (Waahlngton:  U.S.  OovwnsMnt 
Printing  Office,  1069) ,  p.  394. 

"/Wd..p.  388. 
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But  the  Important  thing  ia  that  Ckm- 
gress  act  and  act  swiftly. 
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the  mercy  of  their  captors.  Such  a  course  can 
be  acceptable  only  to  the  faintest  of  hearts 
and  the  fuzziest  of  heads,  some  of  whom  are 
running  tat  President. 


BIO  SCORE  FOR  NIXON 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON  THE  WEST 
COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAUTOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  in 
the  past  2  weeks  the  President  has 
asked — even  pleaded — ^with  Congress  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively  to  end  the 
crippling  west  coast  dock  strike. 

His  message  yesterday  reflected  his 
frustration  at  the  reluctance  of  the 
Congress  to  face  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties in  this  regard.  The  Congress  should 
act  and  it  must  act.  Eventually  it  will 
have  to  act.  There  are  really  no  two 
ways  about  it. 

For  15  months  now,  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  has  been  underway.  And 
in  those  15  months,  little  if  anything  has 
been  accomplished  other  than  to  point 
up  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation. 

And  for  the  better  part  of  the  time 
since  last  July  1,  the  American  public 
has  been  dealt  a  crippling  blow,  a-nd 
our  best  eSorts  to  restore  health  to  our 
national  economy  have  been  hindered. 
The  cost  to  the  west  coast  States  alone 
has  been  estimated  at  $23  million  a  day 
for  each  day  of  the  strike. 

The  parties  to  the  negotiations  can 
foresee  no  end  to  the  impasse.  Millions 
of  Americans  are  suSerlng  needlessly, 
llie  President  has  exhausted  every  rem- 
edy available  to  him  in  trying  to  re- 
solve this  matter.  And  the  Congress  Is 
seemingly  unconcerned  or  reluctant  to 
act  or  deliberately  not  acting.  Some  had 
hoped  that  the  mere  threats  of  congres- 
sional intervention  would  spur  a  volun- 
tary settlement.  Yet  Congress  does  not 
even  appear  to  be  threatening  action. 

Clearly,  no  one — not  the  President  nor 
any  Member  of  the  Congress — ^relishes 
Interference  with  the  venerable  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  free,  collective  bargain- 
ing, la^t  of  all  in  aQ  election  year.  But 
the  Congress  caimot  look  the  other  way 
and  hope  the  problem  will  disappear, 
because  it  win  not.  It  will  only  get  worse. 
It  is  high  time  that  we  face  up  to  our 
responsibility  and  move  to  end  this 
calamllgr.  either  as  the  President  has  le- 
quested  or  In  some  other  manner  thai 
the  wisdom  of  this  body  should  decide. 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF  OKLAHOMA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Tulsa  Daily  World  on  January  17.  1972, 
entiUed.  "Big  Score  for  Nixon." 

I  think  this  represents  the  most  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  efforts  that  President 
Nixon  has  continually  made  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  effectuate 
the  safe  return  of  oin*  prisoners  of  war 
The  article  follows: 

Bia  ScosK  FOB  Nixon 
President  Nixon's  speech  Tuesday  night 
may  not  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  any  sooner, 
but  It  has  effectively  cut  the  ground  out  from 
imder  tils  antiwar  political  opponents  at 
home. 

Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  have  responded 
In  their  automatic  fashion.  Sneering  rejec- 
tion has  become  so  routine  after  every  offer 
of  an  American  President  that  It  woiUd  be  a 
major  shock  if  they  answered  In  any  other 

way.  There  Is  nothing  Mr.  Nlxon  could  say 

short  of  all-out  capitulation — tliat  the  Com- 
munist enemy  would  accept. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  the  eight-point  plan 
he  has  offered  this  time  is  so  reasonable  and 
so  fair  that  Americans  must  find  It  hard  to 
understand  why  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
not  quickly  latch  onto  if  they  are  genuinely 
interested  in  ending  the  war. 

Why  that  doesn't  happen,  only  the  Com- 
munists can  explain.  Something  in  their 
psychology,  perhaps,  makes  them  bound  7u>t 
to  budge  an  inch  from  their  own  peace  plan, 
which  amounts  to  a  unilateral  backout — sur- 
render— by  the  Americans. 

No  plan  can  be  acceptable  to  them  unless 
It  guarantees  them  a  takeover  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  Saigon.  That  Mr.  Nixon  cannot  offer 
or  agree  to. 

But  In  American  eyes  the  offer  of  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  step  down  from  office 
and  have  the  Ooveriunent  elected  under  in- 
ternational supervision  Is  as  fair  as  anything 
could  be.  And  the  requirement  for  a  cease- 
fire and  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
Is  a  minimum  demand  that  could  not  harm 
the  enemy  in  any  way. 

But  Hanoi  is  not  buying  It.  So  what  good  Is 
the  Nlxon  proposal? 

Simply  this:  The  President  has  let  the 
world  know  how  far  this  coimtry  already 
lias  gone  and  Is  wiUing  to  go  to  bring  peace 
to  Southeast  Asia.  And  he  has  shown  once 
again  how  dangerous  It  Is  for  poUtlcal  op- 
ponents to  Jump  on  an  American  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive in  foreign  affairs. 

The  poUtlcal  claque  demanding  that  every 
last  American  In  Vietnam  be  withdrawn  in 
the  next  five  minutes  Is  of  course  rejecting 
Mr.  NUon's  proposal  as  predictably  as  the 
Communists.  The  McOovems  and  Hartkea 
can  no  more  look  at  this  Issue  honestly  and 
objectively  than  they  can  endorse  a  Repub- 
lican President  fo«r  re-election. 

But  the  American  people  as  a  whole  wUl 
not  listen  to  these  homegrown  parrots  of  the 
Hanoi  line.  Anyone  with  the  sUgbteet  sense 
of  fairness  must  know  the  President  has  bent 
over  as  far  as  he  can  go — and  we  now  know 
he  Kat  been  doing  it  for  30  montht. 

Beyond  this  his  only  altemaUve  is  to  run 
up  the  white  flag  and  swaUow  the  enamy's 
terms— abandoning    American    prisoners   to 


CHILD  CARE  CARAVAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  EIIA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  COWNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cre- 
ative efforts  we  make  now  to  broaden 
the  world  of  our  pre-schoolchildten  will 
surely  reap  future  dividends. 

Innovative  programs  designed  to 
reach  parents  with  Information  about 
and  for  young  children  are  being  ini- 
tiated as  a  mean  of  providing  pre- 
schoolers with  interesting,  stimulating 
activities  in  the  world  of  imagination, 
nature  and  art  Such  a  program  will  be 
instituted  in  northwestern  Connecticut 
through  the  efforts  of  Joan-Gayle  Har- 
rison who  teaches  at  Northwestern 
Community  College  and  coordinates 
Northwestem's  child-care  program. 

A  $3,900  grant  from  the  Connecticut 
Commission  on  Aid  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion together  with  about  $2,000  In  "in- 
kind"  matching  funds  from  the  college 
will  help  establish  a  child  care  caravan 
to  serve  at  least  eight  communities.  The 
child  care  caravan  will  help  inform  par- 
ents about  ways  in  which  they  can  en- 
gage their  youngsters  in  activities  that 
develop  Interests  and  skills  and  provide 
wholesome  recreation. 

Northwestern  Community  College  and 
Miss  HarristHi  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  industry  and  foresight  in  planning 
such  a  program.  For  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues,  an  article  further  describ- 
ing this  much  needed  program  which 
appeared  in  the  Winsted  Evening  Citi- 
zen follows: 

Local  College  Teacheb  Gets  Gxant  fob 
Child  Care  Caravan  Procraic 
Joan-Oayle  Harrison  of  Northwestern 
Community  College  faculty  has  received  a 
$3,000  grant  from  the  Connecticut  Commis- 
sion on  Aid  to  Higher  Education. 

The  college  will  contribute  about  $2,000  in 
"in-kind"  matching  funds. 

The  grant  funds  will  be  used  to  Institute  a 
child-care  caravan  program  designed  to  serve 
the  parents  of  pre-school  children  in  north- 
western Connecticut.  This  program  seeks  to 
reach  parents  with  information  about  and 
for  young  chUdren.  It  will  demonstrate  to 
parents  means  of  providing  stimulating,  in- 
teresting, and  fim  activities  for  young  chU- 
dren. 

The  areas  stressed  will  be  Imagination  art, 
and  nature.  Additionally  the  program  will 
provide  actual  materials  for  parents  to  work 
with,  and  to  take  home  for  their  children. 
Developmental  needs  of  young  children  wUl 
be  stressed.  All  activities  will  be  based  on  in- 
expensive or  free  materials. 

Child  Care  Caravan  will  be  a  three  evening 
program  given  in  specified  target  areas  The 
three-hour  sessions  wm  be  scheduled  on 
consecutive  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day nights. 

Bach  session  wUl  begin  with  a  discussion. 
Participants  wUl  be  encouraged  to  express 
their  Ideas.  The  activity  period  will  follow; 
aU  of  the  activities  will  be  done  simultane- 
ously. The  participants  wUl  move  from  ac- 
tivity to  activity  as  their  Interests  determine. 
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Each  activity  will  be  set  up  by  a  student 
helper  who  will  explain  the  procedures. 

The  focal  point  of  the  first  session  wUl  be 
acUvltles  for  the  young  chUd  in  the  world  of 
Imagination.  Topics  to  be  covered  Include  im- 
portance of  role  play,  watM'  play,  encourag- 
ing Imagination,  and  stimulating  imagina- 
tion. The  second  session  win  deal  with  activi- 
ties for  the  young  child  In  the  world  of  art. 
Topics  to  be  covered  Include  development 
of  small  muscles,  development  of  sensory 
skills,  development  of  eye-hand  coordination 
and  Importance  of  experiences  on  develop- 
ment of  skills.  The  third  session  will  cover 
yoimg  ChUdren  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Topics  for  discussion  wUl  be  the  role  of 
ecology  In  the  child's  future,  significance  of 
nature  In  leisure  activities,  development  of 
vocabulary,  learning  about  one's  natural  In- 
heritance, and  development  of  observational 
skills.  The  activities  covered  each  evening 
win  be  designed  to  emphasize  these  concepts. 
At  present,  the  Child  Care  Caravan  Is  plan- 
ning to  conduct  programs  in  Canaan,  Sh€wt>n, 
Waehlngton.  Litchfield,  ColeOarook.  New  Hart- 
ford, Woodbury  and  Thomaston. 

Speaking  about  the  program  Miss  Harrison 
said,  "The  caravan  concept  has  succeeded  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  with  medical 
teams,  dramatic  groups,  art  exhibits,  and 
libraries.  Its  major  advantages  are  that  the 
program  goes  out  to  the  people,  rather  than 
the  people  coming  to  tiie  program.  Also,  one 
presentation  can  be  used  for  many  situa- 
tions." 

Miss  Harrison  Is  Ooordln*tor  of  Child  Care 
Program  at  Northwestern.  She  has  a  Master's 
degree  In  Child  Development  and  Family 
Relations  from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Prior  to  her  coming  to  Northwestern,  she  was 
an  early  cbUdhood  s|>eclallst  at  Progress  for 
Providence,  a  community  action  agency  in 
ProTldenoe.  RX  In  that  capacity  she  was  in- 
strumuitsl  In  forming  the  Rhode  Island 
4C's  (Community  Coordinated  Child  Care) . 
While  she  was  doing  her  graduate  work  at 
Tennessee  she  was  Involvd  with  Focus,  an 
organlMftion  that  works  in  Appalachla.  Also 
she  tau^xt  a  class  in  Child  Care  for  New 
Oareera. 

Prior  to  her  graduate  work  Miss  Harrison 
taught  kindergarten  In  North  Branford,  Con- 
necticut. She  also  codlrected  and  taught  a 
preklndergarten  summer  program  for  two 
summerB  In  North  Branftord. 

As  Coordinator  of  the  Department  of  Ghlld 
Care  at  Northweatem  she  has  worked  on  the 
development  of  the  curriculum.  Miss  Harrison 
also  initiated  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
necticut Counsel  of  Community  College 
Child  Care  Coordinators.  She  also  initiated  a 
Ualson  among  the  college,  the  Early  ChUd- 
hood  Section  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Health. 
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PARLIAMENTARIANS  ASK  CEASE- 
FIRE IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  experienced 
observers  throughout  the  world  are  not 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam are  ending  as  they  should.  Below  I 
am  appending  an  appeal  from  115  parlia- 
mentarians of  many  nations  for  a 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam  that  shall  extend 
from  Christmas  to  the  Tet  holiday.  Their 
appeal  follows  one  Issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Conscience  on  Vi- 
etnam, containing  thinkers  of  many 
countries. 

As  a  n.S.  parliamentarian,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  these  concerned  legislators,  be- 
cause I  agree  so  deeply  with  their  wish 
for  more  positive  steps  toward  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

The  material  follows: 


MAN'S  INHUMANITT  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

of  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally iMTu:ticing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


An  Appeal  to  All  Combatants  in  Indochina  : 
In  the  Name  of  RuicANrrr  9rop  tre 
KillinoNow 

We  speak  for  mUllons  who  are  sickened 
beyond  endurance  by  the  continued  blood- 
letting in  Vietnam  and  its  neighbor  coun- 
tries. The  bombing.  The  My  Lais.  The  War 
against  civilians  by  both  sides.  The  search- 
and-destroy  missions.  The  ambushes  and 
the  terror  and  the  torture.  The  jroxing  men, 
ripped  i^art,  crying  for  their  mothers.  The 
children,  burned  and  wounded,  fatherless 
and  motherless.  The  widows,  the  crtpples, 
the  farmers  whose  land  has  been  made  stertle 
by  defoliants  and  fire.  Negotiations,  protests, 
cries  against  the  horror,  make  no  headway 
against  one  harsh  fact.  The  killing  goes  on. 
It  must  be  stopped)  Not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotians  and  the 
Cambodians  and  the  young  American  aol- 
diers.  but  for  all  our  sakee.  Our  sense  of 
humanity  cannot  survive  these  inhuman  In- 
decencies. 

Political  settlements  are  necessary,  we 
know,  and  both  sides  have  stated  positions 
that  make  them  possible.  Their  proposals 
have  been  so  hedged  about  with  unaccepta- 
ble conditions  as  to  make  agreements  al- 
most In^KMslble,  as  all  the  parties  continue 
to  seek  victory  or  advantage  on  the  battle- 
field. But  the  statements  have  been  made, 
and  world  opinion  must  force  them  out  of 
the  realm  of  partisan  rhetoric  and  Into  the 
framework  of  political  reality.  Then  the 
Parts  talks  can  become  something  more  than 
the  bitter  farce  they  now  are.  Finding  ulti- 
mate solutions  will  be  a  long  hard  process, 
but  the  only  alternative  is  continued 
slaughter. 

All  the  more  reason  to  stop  the  fctning 
now.  Political  settlement  made  over  a  waste- 
land of  corpses  is  anathema. 

CEASE-FIBK    NOW  . 

The  United  States  must  take^>«iMi,flrst 
move.  It  Is  American  firepower  that  accosts 
for  most  of  the  deaths  and  almost  all  of  the 
destruction.  It  Is  Americans  who  are  fighting 
half  the  world  away  from  their  own  shores. 
They  must  take  the  Initiative: 

To  declare  unilaterally  an  Immediate 
cease-fire,  stopping  the  bombing  and  ground 
missions,  not  firing  unless  fired  upon,  tak- 
ing positions  of  self -defense; 

To  pursus  vigorously  an  agnement  by 
which  that  cease-fire  can  bs  made  per- 
manent; 

To  specify  an  eaily  date  by  which  Its 
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military  wltbdnural  wlU  be  complete— per- 
haps six  months  after  the  roatm  flin  bsoomes 
effective. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Qovemment  must 
Join  fully  In  the  cease-fire,  and  In  the  nego- 
tiations required  to  make  it  permanant. 
They  must  also  accept  such  safeguards  as 
are  necessary  for  the  National  Liberation 
Front  forces  to  pursue  tbeir  goals  polltioally 
after  the  cease-fli*. 

For  aU  the  killing  to  end  the  National 
Liberation  Front-Prorlsional  Revolutionary 
Oovernment  and  the  North  Vietnamese  must 
respond  In  kind.  We  caU  on  tbam  to  react 
positively  to  such  a  cease-fire  initiative  when 
it  Is  made;  and  to  Join,  under  such  safe- 
guards. In  ending  the  wiung  and  in  the 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  cease-fire. 

A  cease-fire  now  would  help  create  the 
conditions  in  which  a  general  settiement  of 
the  conflict  would  be  possible.  Such  a  set- 
tlement, which  would  move  the  conflict  from 
the  military  to  the  political  arena,  requires 
a  free  and  open  political  process  which  ex- 
cludes no  candidate  or  party. 

But  that  can  happen  only  when  the  shoot- 
ing has  stopped. 

We  appeal  to  all  three  Great  Powers,  whoee 
own  contest  for  power  and  infli^^pce  Is  be- 
ing fought  In  Southeast  Asia  to  use  their 
influence  on  the  warring  parties  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  cease-fire.  Not  only  the 
United  States,  but  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  must  Join  to 
bring  this  holocaust  to  an  end,  for  the  sake 
of  the  humanity  whose  welfare  they  profess 
to  protect.  It  Is  they  who  must  in  some  man- 
ner agree  upon  a  neutral  commission  to 
supervise  the  cease-fire  and  to  assure  that 
neither  side  takes  nUlltary  advantage  of  It. 
We  are  one  people,  all  of  us.  "niey  are  our 
brothers  whom  we  kill — and  our  sisters  and 
our  chUdrenI  We  cannot  let  this  slaughter 
go  on.  We  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men — 
and  women  throughout  the  world,  whatever 
their  personal  political  loyalties,  to  Join  us 
In  this  demand : 

End'the  kUllng  nowl  Demand  an  Immedi- 
ate, Total  Cease-Flre  With  Absolute  Commit- 
ment to  Complete  Withdrawal. 

TBI  iMTBtNATIONAL  COlOCimZ  OV 
OONSCnCNCS  ON  VlRKAlC 

We,  members  of  the  Parliaments  of  our 

respective  nations.  Join  In  the  appeal  issued 

by  the  International  Committee  of  Con- 
science on  Vietnam  to  Stop-the-Kming  In 
Indo-Chlna  through  the  immediate  institu- 
tion of  a  cease-fire,  unilaterally  announced 
by  the  United  States  and  Joined  in  by  the 
other  three  parties  to  the  war.  We  believe 
that  as  the  moves  toward  political  settiement 
are  being  made.  It  Is  Intolerable  that  the  kiU- 
ing  and  bombing  should  continue  in  these 
coimtries  that  have  suffered  so  much  al- 
ready. We  Join  with  the  160  original  spon- 
sors of  this  appeal  wholeheartedly  to  caU  on 
the  governments  involved  to  take  immediate 
action. 

Specifically,  we  propose  that  the  usual 
Christmas  trace  )>e  combined  with  the  usual 
brief  cease-fire  at  Tet  to  make  a  Cbrlstmas- 
to-Tet  cease-fire.  We  ask  that  both  sides  an- 
nounce their  willingness  to  do  this,  and  to 
welcome  an  international  team  of  observers. 
Including  if  possible  Vietnamese  of  all  par- 
ties, to  supervise  the  cease-fire  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  neither  side  takes  mllttary 
advantage  of  It. 

We  ask  each  side  In  the  war  also  to  declare 
that  it  will  not  be  the  first  to  resimie  hos- 
tilities after  Tst. 

We  believe  that  the  conscience  of  the  world 
combine  with  the  dictates  of  political  good 
sense  to  insist  that  this  slaughter  be  stopped. 

We  send  this  appeal  to  all  parties  In  the 
dispute,  and  particularly  to  our  fellow  Par- 
llmentarians  In  the  United  States  Congress. 

W.  Albeda.  MJP..  Netberiands. 

Kristian  Albertsen.  M.P.,  Denmark. 
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Frank  Allaun.  Mf  ^  TJnltsd  Klindom. 

Norman  Atklnaon,  MJ>.,  United  Kingdom. 

8v«nd  Auken.  M  J>..  Denmark. 

Rt.  Hon.  PhUlp  No«l  BrXtr.  ILP..  United 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Malaos  Bemanrd,  M.P..  BwltMrtand. 

Sidney  BldneU,  MJ>..  United  Kingdom. 

Albert  Booftb.  MJ>..  United  Kingdom. 

Ur.  P.  J.  Boukema,  lilP..  Nethertands  . 

Andrew  Brewln,  MP.,  Canada. 

Mrs.  O.  Brautigam.  MP..  Netberlanda. 

Mr.  Albert  Buaaey,  MJ>..  Swltaerland. 

Lord  Blt<flile  Calder,  MJ>.,  United  Kingdom. 

Mogens  Camre,  MJ>.,  Denmark. 

W.  du  Chatlnler,  MP.,  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Andre  Chavannes,  MP.,  Switaerland. 

Poul  Dalsager,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Stanley  Clinton  DaTls,  MP..  United  King- 
dom. 

Helle  Degn,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Tran  Ngoc  Dlao,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

Huynh  Ngoc  Dleu,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

Meta  Ditzel,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Mad  Ngoc  Duog,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Pierre  Duvanei,  MP..  Swltcerland. 

C.  Egas,  MP.,  Netherlands. 

D.  Elsma,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Hans  E.  Brenbjerg,  MP.,  Denmark. 
Reldar  Faurbye,  MP..  Denmark. 

Ted  Fletcher.  MP.,  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Armand  Forel,  MP.,  Bwltaerland. 

Dr.  Mr.  B.  de  Oaay  Fortman.  MP..  Nether- 
lands. 

M.  Oardenlers-Berendaen,  MP.,  Nether- 
lands. 

M.  Oargar,  Senator,  France. 

Mr.  Pierre  Oassman,  MP.,  Switzerland. 

Nguyen  Van  Han,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

Ove  Hansen,  M.P.,  Denmark. 

Svend  Haugaard,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Kristlne  Heltberg,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Kart  HJortnes.  MP..  Denmark. 

Ta  Thanh  HOI.  MP..  South  Vietnam. 

Nguyen  Cong  Hoan,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

Bobert  Hughes.  MP.,  United  EUngdom. 

Dr.  M.  van  Hulten,  MP.,  Netherlands. 

Phan  Xuan  Buy,  MP..  South  Vietnam. 

Prode  Jakobaen,  MP..  Denmark. 

Svend  Jakobsen,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Mr.  Zlegler  Jean,  MP.,  Switzerland. 

Hugh  Jenkins,  MP.,  United  Kingdom. 

Anker  Jorgensen,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Rudolf  KaSka.  MP.,  West  Germany. 

Russell  E:err,  MP..  United  Kingdom. 

Ame  Klelland,  MP.,  Norway. 

Ds.  J.  Knot.  MP.,  Netherlands. 

H.  Koelcoek.  MP.,  Netherlands. 

Edele  Kruchow,  MP.,  Denmark. 

C.  Laban.  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Aksel  Larsen,  M.P..  Denmark. 
Ame  Larsen,  MP.,  Denmark. 
Drs.  A.  J.  Lems.  MP.,  Netherlands. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  MacLeod,  M.P.,  United 
Kingdom. 

Doan  Mai,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

A.  Martini,  MP.,  Netherlands. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Masman,  MP.,  Netherlands. 

A.  Mater,  MP.,  Netherlands. 

John  Mend^son,  MP..  United  Kingdom. 

Ian  Mlkardo,  MP.,  United  Kingdom. 

To  Do  Mlnh.  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

Orla  MoUer,  MP.,  Denmark. 

O.  Monnervllle,  Senator.  France. 

Mrs.  Oabrlelle  Nanchen.  MP.,  Switzerland. 

Poul  Overgaard  Nielsen,  MP..  Denmark. 

Preben  Steen  Nielsen,  MP.,  Denmark. 

Ho  Ngoc  Nhuan,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 

A.  T.  Oele,  M.P..  Netherlands. 

D.  A.  Th.  van  Oljen,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Stanley  Orme,  MP.,  United  Kingdom. 
Laurie  Pavltt,  MP..  United  Kingdom. 
Carl  Bertel  Pederaen,  MP.,  Denmark. 
Nguyen  Van  Phung,  M.P.,  South  Vietnam. 
Nguyen  Van  Phuoc,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 
8.  P.  Pronte,  M.P.,  Netherlands. 

John  Rankin.  MP.,  United  Kingdom. 
Prof.  Dr.  L.  M.  de  Rljk.  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Bse-Merete  Ross.  MP.,  Denmark. 
Bon.  Jovlto  Salooga.  MP..  Phlllpplnea. 
J.  Schaefer,  MP.,  Netherlands. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  Schouten,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Renee  Short,  MP.,  United  Kingdom. 
Dennis  Skinner,  MP.,  United  Kingdom. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Soper,  United  Kingdom. 
Poul  Sogaard,  MP.,  Denmark. 
A.  O.  van  der  ^ek,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Bernhardt  Tastesen.  MP.,  Denmark. 
Huynh  Trung  Thanh,  B4.P.,  South  Vietnam. 
Tleu  Mong  Thu,  MP.,  South  Vietnam. 
Ly  Truong  Tran,  M.P.,  South  Vietnam. 
Le  Tran  Trang,  M.P.,  South  Vietnam. 
Ir.  D.  S.  Tuljnman,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Nguyen   Phuoc   Vinh   Tung.   MP.,  South 
Vietnam. 
Age  Valbak,  MP.,  Denmark. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vlllard,  MP.,  Swltaserland. 
Holger  Vlveke,  MP.,  Denmark. 
J.  J.  Voogd,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
H.  Wlebenga,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
E.  R.  Wleldraaljer.  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Drs.  W.  A.  F.  Wllbers,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Mr.  J.  H.  van  Wljk,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
D.  de  Zeezuw,  MP.,  Netherlands. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Zoon,  M.P.,  Netherlands. 

AOOrnONAI.  NAMES  RXCZXYED  TODAT, 
DBCXMBXS  IS,  ISTl 

Italy 
Carlos  Fracanzanl,  Deputy. 
Ugo  Bartosaghe,  Deputy. 
Antonello  Trombadorl.  Deputy. 
Luigl  Anderllnl,  Senator. 
Carloe  Levi,  Senator. 

Denmark 
Tove  Llndbo  Larsen,  M.P. 
Blrthe  Weiss,  MP. 
Niels  Helveg  Petersen,  BfP. 
Poul  Dam,  MP. 
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POLLUTION,  A  EUROPEAN 
PROBLEM 


ATME  FORAND 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUI8IAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  former  Congressman  Alme 
Forand  on  January  18,  the  American 
people  lost  a  good  friend  and  effective 
ally. 

Alme  Porand  represented  the  First 
District  of  Rhode  Island  from  1937  to 
1939  and  from  1941  to  1960.  In  truth, 
his  constituency  was  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  he  served  them  loyally  and  well 
both  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as  a 
private  citizen. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Alme 
Forand  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  almost  15  years.  During  that 
time  he  emerged  as  the  principal 
spokesman  and  advocate  of  social  secu- 
rity, unemplo3rment  insurance,  and  most 
Importantly,  medicare. 

In  1960,  because  of  falling  health, 
Alme  Forand  retired  from  the  House  but 
not  from  the  battle.  In  that  year  he 
founded  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  to  lead  the  fight  for  medicare. 
Five  years  later,  when  the  battle  was 
won,  Alme  Forand  was  rightfully  called 
the  father  of  medicare. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  with  him  know 
how  very  much  the  title — ^"Father  of 
Medicare" — Is  his. 

Even  more  important  thEin  medicare 
is  the  example  of  public  service  which 
Alme  Forand  leaves  us.  He  taught  us 
what  a  Congressman  can  be  and  should 
be,  and  that  is  Alme  Forand's  real  legacy. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  too  often  apt  in  our  necessary  con- 
cern over  the  spread  of  pollution  to  hurl 
verbal  abuse  at  our  government  institu- 
tions and  business  corporations  as  If  pol- 
lution were  purely  an  American  problem. 
More  specifically,  American  manufactur- 
ers are  pictured  as  major  villains  with 
the  implication  being  that  in  our  country 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  globe 
pollution  has  surpassed  controls. 

A  very  timely  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Friday,  January  21,  on 
the  problems  of  European  pollution  has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  Insert  it 
into  the  RkcoRD  to  properly  make  the 
point  that  pollution  Is  a  problem  in  all 
continents. 

The  article  follows: 

Pollution,  a  Bukopkam  PaoBLZK 

RoMK. — Nearly  everybody  here  seems  to  be 
talking  about  foul  air,  dirty  water,  adulter- 
ated food,  forest  fires  or  the  massacre  of 
birds  and  animals  by  throngs  of  weekend 
hunters,  but  only  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
Italian  judiciary  are  doing  anything  about 
It. 

A  39-year-oId  Rome  magistrate,  Olanfranco 
Amendola.  kept  a  local  Industrialist  in  Jail 
for  six  days  until  he  promised  to  buy  new 
equipment  to  purify  wastes  from  his  oilseed 
plant  that  had  been  fouling  the  Tiber  River 
and  the  nearby  sea. 

Italian  magistrates  have  Impounded  tank- 
ers found  to  have  leaked  oil  into  already- 
polluted  coastal  waters,  forced  refineries  to 
clean  up,  and  ordered  Rome's  international 
Flumiclno  AlrjKirt  to  filter  fuel  and  lubri- 
cants from  the  flow  Into  the  sea. 

PROBLEM    RZLO    VAST 

These  cases  are  symptomatic  of  the  vast 
Italian  ecological  problem,  recognized  by 
Italian  and  International  experts  as  having 
deteriorated  so  much  In  the  last  two  decades 
that  the  country  faces  menaces  worse  than 
most  any  other  part  of  E^urope. 

Not  that  the  rest  of  Europe  Is  not  greatly 
concerned  about  pollution.  For  example,  West 
Germany  is  pressing  for  controls  on  the  foul- 
ing of  the  Rvihr  and  Saarland  areas;  last 
May,  mUUons  of  flah  died  in  the  poUutlon  of 
the  Necker  and  Sleg,  tributaries  of  the  Rhine 
by  a  combination  of  a  dry  spell  and  the  out- 
flow from  a  wood-processing  plant. 

Paris,  whose  air  Is  noxious  from  the  un- 
ending flow  of  street-clogging  automobiles, 
as  well  as  ordinary  urban  p<dIutlon,  Is  test- 
ing the  filtering  of  air  through  16.6-foot-hlgh 
towers  that  are  basically  oversized  vacuum 
cleaners. 

Britain,  with  beaches  fouled  several  times 
from  spilled  tanker  cargoes,  has  said  she  will 
sink  or  seize  any  oil  carrier — inside  or  out- 
side territorial  waters — that  threatens  to 
dirty  her  shores. 

The  problem  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
was  the  subject  of  an  International  Pacem 
In  Marlbus  conference  in  Malta  In  July, 
which  called  for  a  Mediterranean  council  to 
c\irb  pollution  of  the  sea,  and  controls  on 
such  things  as  the  design  of  oU  tankers,  or 
sewage  disposal  Into  the  sea. 

In  Italy,  the  generally  over-cautious  state 
radio  and  television  system  have  done  a  good 
Job  the  last  few  years  in  alerting  the  people 
to  the  ecological  dangers  facing  their  beau- 
tiful country. 
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The  reasons  for  the  environmental  crisis 
facing  Italy  are  many.  The  country,  densely 
populated,  has  had  spectacxilar  industrial  de- 
velopment. Including  an  Inflow  of  millions 
from  rural  areas  into  the  cities,  during  the 
last  generation.  One  of  flve  Italians  now 
owns  an  automobile.  And  Italy  refines  much 
more  crude  oil  for  export  than  is  needed  for 
home  consumption. 

The  magutrates  that  have  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  striking  out  against  the  poUuters 
have  substituted  themselves  for  a  Parlia- 
ment and  a  Oovemment  that  are  engrossed 
in  partisan  politics.  They  have  stlrrvd  the 
nation  by  taking  the  place  of  the  Ineflldent 
state  and  municipal  bxireaucraclee. 

One  31 -year-old  Judge.  Ettore  Mareela, 
caused  an  enormous  impression  when  he 
jailed  for  SO  hours  the  Mayor,  Pietro  Gugllel- 
minl,  of  the  seaport  city  of  Civitavecchia  as 
an  alleged  polluter,  for  Ignoring  urgings  to 
curb  the  flow  of  raw  sewage  Into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. 

Judicial  proceedings  in  the  landmark  cases 
involving  the  Mayor  and  the  Rome  indus- 
trialist are  pending,  and  hundreds  of  Indus- 
trial concerns  are  fighting  cotirt  orders  to 
install  antipollution  equipment.  But  other 
companies  have  paid  fines  and  have  mended 
their  ways,  as  well  as  sewage  pipes. 

So  there  has  been  progress.  Only  10  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  considered  almost 
high  treason  to  suggest  that  the  tumultuous 
motorization  and  the  string  of  new  refineries 
along  the  5,000  mllee  of  Italian  coastUne  wei« 
ruining  the  country  that  was  once  praised  as 
"the  garden  of  Europe." 

Only  when  ecology  became  a  househofd 
word  In  the  United  States  did  Italians  realise 
that  they,  too,  had  to  worry  about  their  en- 
vironment. A  few  politicians  in  search  for  a 
cause  did  some  well-publicized  public  worry- 
ing about  the  environment.  But  so  far  Italy 
lacks  comprehensive  legislation  seeking  clean 
air  and  water. 

The  only  major  study  about  the  environ- 
mental penis  and  the  cost  of  ending  it  was, 
Ironically,  undertaken  by  Bnte  Nazlonale 
Idrocarburl,  the  Government  oU  and  gas 
combine,  which  operates  many  of  the  coastal 
refineries. 

The  study  estimated  It  would  oost  $14.4« 
billion  over  a  16-year  period  to  clean  up 
Italy;  nobody  knows  where  such  funds  can 
be  raised. 

An  International  banking  consortium  has 
made  available  •400-mllUon  to  save  Venice 
from  its  worst  ecological  enemies.  But  even 
there,  much  more  will  be  needed  to  preserve 
the  unique  lagoon  city  from  decay. 


DOLLARS  FOR  HANOI— A  RENEWED 
BRIBE  FOR  "PEACE" 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOXnBIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  announcement  of  his  $2.5 
billion  In  foreign  aid  to  rebuild  and  re- 
construct North  Vietnam  is  but  another 
attempt  at  international  bribery— the 
U.S.  Government  is  simply  trying  to  buy 
Communist  agreement  to  accept  Ameri- 
can surrender. 

This  is  not  a  new  attempt  to  buy 
peace;  it  was  first  proposed  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  April  7,  1965,  when  he 
announced  in  a  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  that  the  U.S.  stood  ready  to 
participate  in  "unconditional  discus- 
sions" toward  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  He  urged  the  Southeast  Asia 
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nations.  Including  North  Vietnam,  to  un- 
dertake a  massive,  cooperative  economic 
development  program  that  he  hoped 
would  be  inlUated  by  UJJ.  Secretary  U 
Thant  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
and  all  other  Industrialized  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Johnson  promised,  April  7, 
1965.  to  ask  Congress  "to  Join  In  a  bllllon- 
dollEu-  American  Investment  In  this  ef- 
fort as  soon  as  it  is  under  way." 

Nothing  really  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  bribe  offer  has  gone  up  $1.5  billion 
yet  the  Communists  continue  to  refuse 
the  offer,  knowing  that  the  American 
Government  will  continue  to  up  the  offer 
and  will  eventually  yield  to  whatever  the 
Communists  demand,  Including  total  and 
unconditional  U.S.  surrender  and  finan- 
cial terms  which  they  specify. 

The  President  fails  to  appreciate  that 
the  Communists  will  not  be  bought  off 
short  of  their  avowed  goal — ^total  and 
completed  domination  in  that  area  and 
eventually  the  world. 

What  is  most  shocking  is  that  the 
American  Government  continues  to  talk 
while  American  men  continue  to  die;  the 
administration  continues  to  consider  ev- 
ery possible  alternative  to  end  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  short  of  victory — the 
only  honorable  means  and  the  only  one 
avcdlable  short  of  total,  absolute,  and  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  American 
people  for  the  first  time  in  their  history. 
I  ask  that  related  material  follow  and 
urge  our  colleagues  to  pay  particular 
note  to  the  material  concerned  with  the 
institution  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  organization  designed  to  pro- 
vide such  aid  and  assistance  as  promised 
by  both  Presidents. 

The  little  publicized  truth  is  that  the 
House  only  yesterday  approved  continued 
American  funding  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  thus  giving  President  Nixon 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  proposal 
of  rebuilding  and  reconstructing  North 
Vietnam. 

The  materials  follow : 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  28.  19721 

XJJS.  Am  Orm  Is  $7.5  Billion 
(By  Oamett  D.  Homer  and  George  Sherman) 
Hanoi  representatives   were   told   m  two 
secret  meetings  last  summer  that  North  Viet- 
nam  oould   expject   p>o6t-war   reconstruction 
aid  from  the  United  States  of  aroimd  $2.6  bU- 
llon,  administration  officials  have  disclosed. 
Henry    A.    BUssinger.    President    Nixon's 
supersecret  negotiator,  used  the  $ZJi  bUIlon 
figure  for  North  Vietnam — out  of  a  total  of 
$7.6  billion  in  U.S.  aid  for  Indochina  over 
a  five-year  period — as  Illustrating  what  kind 
of  postwar  aid  Nixon  had  in  mind. 

It  was  emphasized  by  officials  here  yester- 
day and  today  that  the  figures  mentioned  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  secret  Paris 
talks  were  not  firm,  but  merely  lUustrative 
of  the  range  of  aid  that  might  be  developed. 
The  promise  of  reconstruction  aid  after 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Indochina  war  was 
outlined  to  the  Hanoi  representatives  after 
they  had  demanded  reparations  from  the 
United  States. 

State  Department  c^dals  said  that  no  de- 
tailed planning  has  begim  Inalde  the  admin- 
istration to  carry  out  the  offer.  They  added, 
however,  that  should  Hanoi  accept,  it  oould 
be  cranked  into  the  aid  machinery  "very 
quickly." 

Yesterday,  John  Hannah,  administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
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confirmed  that  his  agency  oould  carry  out 
the  operation. 

But  he  told  a  conference  of  editors  and 
broadcasters  at  the  State  Department  that 
the  program  would  take  8p>eclal  oongiesslooal 
approval,  since  all  Commimlst  countries  are 
now  excluded  from  the  40-natlon  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Administration  officials  exi^alned  later 
that  they  would  simply  have  to  ask  Congress, 
following  any  over-all  seUlement  with  Hanoi, 
to  exempt  North  Vietnam  from  the  foreign 
aid  legislation. 

Th«  Indkx  of  Wobld  Bvawiw 
VoLxnu  ZZV 
[nrom  Facts  on  File  Yearbook  IM6| 
vnrif  Aic  cmaiB 
t.  B.  J.  Offera  Talka  A  Aid 
Pres.  Johnson  announced  Apr.  7  that  the 
V&.  stood  ready  to  participate  In  "imcon- 
dltlonal  discussions"  toward  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement  In    Vietnam.    He   urged    Southeast 
Asian  nations,  including  North  Vietnam,  to 
undertake  a  massive,  cooperative  economic 
developnaent  program  that  he  hoped  would 
be  initiated  by  UN  Secy.  Gen.  U  Thant  and 
financed  by  the  U.S.  and  all  other  Indxistrial- 
ized  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  said  he  would  ask  Congress  "to  Join  In 
a  billion  dollar  American  Investment  In  this 
effort  as  soon  as  It  Is  iinder  way." 

Mr.  Johnson  made  the  proposals  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity In  Baltimore,  Md. 

Regarding  negotiations,  the  President  said: 
"We  will  never  be  2d  In  the  search  for  .  .  . 
a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam,  There  may 
be  many  ways  to  this  kind  of  peace:  In  dis- 
cussion or  negotiation  with  the  governments 
concerned,  in  large  groups  or  In  small  ones. 
In  the  reafllrmatlon  of  old  agreements  or 
their  strengthening  with  new  ones  .  . .  We  re- 
main ready,  with  this  purpose,  for  uncon- 
ditional discussions." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  "essentials  of 
any  final  settlement"  were :  "An  Independent 
South  Vietnam — securely  guaranteed  and 
able  to  shape  its  own  relationships  to  all 
others,  free  from  outside  Interference,  tied 
to  no  alliance,  a  military  base  for  no  ooun- 
try." 

In  reaffirming  the  U.S.  oommltment  In 
Vietnam,  the  President  said:  "We  fight  be- 
cause we  must  fight  If  we  are  to  live  In  a 
world  where  every  country  can  shape  Its  own 
destiny  ...  we  must  deal  with  the  world 
as  It  Is,  If  It  Is  ever  to  be  as  we  wish.  .  .  . 
The  first  reality  Is  that  North  Vietnam  has 
attacked  .  .  .  South  Vietnam;  Its  object  is 
total  conquest."  Although  some  South  Viet- 
namese were  fighting  their  own  government, 
the  flow  of  men,  supplies  and  orders  "from 
north  to  south"  was  "the  heartbeat  of  the 
war." 

"Over  this  war  and  all  Asia  la  another 
reality:  the  deepening  shadow  of  Commu- 
nist China,"  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "The  rulen 
in  Hanoi  are  urged  on  by  Pelplng,"  a  regime 
which  was  guUty  of  aggression  In  Tibet,  In- 
dia and  Korea  and  which  "is  helping  the 
forces  of  violence  In  almost  every  con- 
tinent." 

A  "national  pledge  to  help  South  Viet- 
nam defend  Its  Independence"  had  been 
made  by  every  American  President  since 
1964,  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "To  dishonor  that 
pledge  .  .  .  would  be  an  unforgivable  wrong." 
He  cited  these  additional  reasons  for  the 
VS.  presence  In  Vietnam:  (a)  "To  strengthen 
world  order.  Around  the  globe  .  .  .  are  people 
whose  well-being  rests  In  part  on  the  btilef 
that  they  can  count  on  us  If  they  are  at- 
tacked." (b)  "Because  there  skre  great  stakes 
In  the  balance.  Let  no  one  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  retreat  from  Vietnam  would  bring 
an  end  to  conflict.  .  .  .  The  central  lasaon  of 
our  time  Is  that  the  appetite  of  aggrseslon  la 
never  satisfied."  (c)  After  World  War  n  the 
U.S.  found  Itself  "with  continued  leepooai- 
bUlty  for  the  defense  of  freedooi"  In  both 
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Europe  and  Asia,  and  "our  objective"  In  Aaia 
"Is  the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam,  mwl 
its  freedom  from  attack." 

Discussing  the  "stepped  up"  attadcs  in 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "We  will  do  only 
what  is  absolutely  necessary."  The  UJS.  air 
attacks  were  "not  a  change  of  purpose"  but 
"a  change  in  what  we  believe  tliat  purpoee  re- 
quires" in  order  to  "slow  down  ■mtiimliiii." 
"increase  the  confidence"  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  "convince  the  leaders  of  North 
Vletiuun.  and  all  who  seek  to  share  their 
conquest,  of  a  very  simple  fact:  We  wiU  not 
be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow  tired.  We  wlU 
not  withdraw,  either  openly  or  under  the 
cloak  of  a  meaningless  agreement.  We  know 
that  air  attacks  alone  will  not  accomplish  all 
of  these  purposes.  But  it  is  our  best  and  pray- 
erful Judgment  that  they  are  a  necessary  part 
of  the  surest  road  to  peace."  Although  "armed 
hostility  is  futile,"  the  VS.  "patience  and  our 
determination  are  unending." 

Mr.  Johnson  appealed  for  Thant  to  "use 
the  prestige  of  his  great  office  and  his  deep 
Icnowledge  of  Asia"  to  start  his  proposed 
Southeast  Asian  aid  plan.  The  President  said 
that  he  himself  would  name  a  "special  team" 
of  Americans,  headed  by  ex- World  Bank  Pres. 
Eugene  Black,  ~to  inaugvu«te  our  participa- 
tion in  these  programs."  "Peace  will  be  nec- 
essary for  final  success,"  he  said,  "tout  we  can- 
not and  must  not  wait  for  peace  to  begin  this 
;ob." 

The  President  said:  The  U.8.  must  "expect 
that  nations  will  on  occasion  be  in  dispute 
with  us."  However,  "no  nation  need  ever  fear 
that  we  desire  their  land  or  to  impose  our 
will  or  to  dictate  their  institutions."  "Our 
generation  has  a  dream"  of  "a  world  where 
disputes  are  settled  by  law  and  reason,"  of  "an 
end  to  war"  and  of  "a  world  where  all  are 
fed  and  charged  with  hope.  And  we  will  help 
to  make  it  so."  The  "ordinary"  people  of 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  China,  In- 
dia. Rxissia  and  America  shared  such  goals. 
"Man  now  has  the  knowledge  ...  to  mn^o 
this  planet  serve  the  real  needs  of  the  people 
who  live  on  it." 

The  President  bad  begmi  his  speech  with  a 
reference  to  an  appeal  Apr.  1  by  17  nonallgned 
nations  for  negotiations  on  Vietnam  without 
conditions.  "We  are  Joining  those  17  ooun- 
tries,"  he  declared.  In  stating  policy  "which 
we  believe  will  contribute  toward  peace  In 
this  araa."  Administration  sources  told  re- 
porters later  that  the  VS.'  readiness  for 
"unconditional  discussions"  Included  will- 
ingness for  talks  with  Bed  China  or  North 
Vietnam  even  while  the  fighting,  not  exclud- 
ing air  strikes,  continued,  but  did  not  Include 
engaging  in  talks  wttb  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Pront,  the  political  arm  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

TTB.  political  reaction  to  the  President's 
proposals  varied  widely.  Democrats  Apr.  7 
largely  latided  Mr.  Johnson's  plans  but 
Republicans  attacked  them  as  an  elTort  to 
"buy"  peace.  Senate  OOP  leader  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen  (HI.)  said:  "Do  you  buy  freedom  for 
a  hiunbla  people  with  a  bllllon-dollar  pack- 
age? I  doubt  it.  and  I  doubt  also  that  we  can 
preserve  face  and  prestige  with  such  an  ap- 
proach." aouse  OOP  leader  Oerald  R.  Ford 
(Mich.)  agreed  that  "peace  with  security 
cannot  be  purchased  with  a  billion  American 
tax  dollars."  But  House  Weaker  John  W. 
McCormack  (D..  Mass.)  said  Mr.  Johnson  had 
"offered  to  all  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  recognition  of  human  dignity."  Senate 
Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.) 
said  the  President  had  revealed  "both  the 
great  strength"  of  his  "resolve  and  his  deep 
oonoem  for  the  welfare  of  all  people."  (See 

p.  ioei>-n] 

Peace  Move* 
Increaaing  pressures  and  pleas  for  a  negoti- 
ated solution  of  the  ^^tnam  war  had  been 
reported  In  world  capitals  Mar.  81-Apr.  «. 
r8eepp.lOOFS-10iyi] 
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A  report  from  Moscow  Mar.  31  said  that 
diplomats  from  a  non-aligned  country  that 
day  had  disclosed  that  in  private  conversa- 
tions with  North  Vietnamese  officials  in 
Moecow  the  Communists  had  Indicated 
Hanoi's  wllllngnees  to  participate  In  a  new 
Oeneva  conference  on  Tn«^r^>^|T»||  11^  North 
Vietnamese  officials'  position  was  described 
as  more  flexible  than  Hanoi's  public  insist- 
ence that  VS.  troops  must  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  before  peace  talks  could  start. 

British  lef  twlng  Laborlte  Parliament  mem- 
ber WiUiam  Warbey  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Timet  Apr.  1  that  the  withdrawal  of 
UJS.  troops  was  not  North  Vietnam's  pre- 
condition for  negotiations.  Warbey,  who  had 
conferred  in  Hanoi  with  Pres.  Ho  Chi  Minh 
and  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  said  the  3 
officials  had  told  him:  "the  only  precondition 
Is  a  cease-fire:  the  Americans  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  must  stop  their  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam":  a  VS.  military  pull-out 
could  be  taken  up  at  a  peace  conference. . .  . 

£.  B.  J.  vs.  Halting  Ralda 

Pres.  Johnson  asserted  Apr.  17  thttt  the 
17.8.  would  continue  its  air  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam  despite  i^peals  for  a  halt 
in  the  raids  in  the  hope  tliat  discontinu- 
ing the  aittacks  might  increase  the  prospects 
of  peace  negotiations.  In  a  statement  made 
at  his  LBJ  Ranch  near  Johnson  City,  Tex., 
the  President  reafllnned  his  policy  of  U.S. 
willingness  to  participate  in  "unconditional 
discussion"  with  "any  government  willing 
to  talk,"  "next  week,  tomorrow  or  tonight." 
[See  pp.  129F3-130P1J 

Deploring  Communist  rejection  of  his 
peace  ofTers.  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "It  has  been 
a  week  of  disappointment,  because  we  tried 
to  open  a  window  to  peace,  only  to  be  met, 
with  tired  names  and  slogans — and  a  re- 
ftisal  to  talk." 

The  President  insisted  that  the  Tr.S.'  alms 
in  Vietnam  "remain  the  same;  an  independ- 
ent South  Vietnam,  tied  to  no  allianoe, 
free  to  shi^ie  its  relation  and  association 
with  all  other  nations."  He  warned  that  un- 
til Saigon's  Independence  was  guaranteed, 
"there  is  no  human  power  capable  of  forc- 
ing us  from  Vietnam.  We  will  remain  as  long 
as  necessary,  .  .  .  whatever  the  risk  ...  If 
the  price  of  ending  aggression  is  blood  and 
men.  we  are  ready  to  pay  that  price." 

The  President  expressed  sympathy  with 
"those  who  regret  that  we  must  undertake 
air  attacks"  against  North  Vietnam.  But  he 
pointed  out  that  "the  compassion  of  this 
country,  and  the  world  must  go  out  to"  the 
South  Vietnamese  "who  are  killed  and  crip- 
pled by  the  Viet  Cong  every  day."  The  South 
Vietnamese  "and  the  Americans  who  share 
their  struggle,  suffer  because  they  are  at- 
tacked— not  because  they  are  the  attackers," 
Mr.  Johnson  said. 

Citing  the  "progress  around  the  world  in 
understanding"  the  UJ8.  "peaceful  alms"  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Washington's  "unyield- 
ing determination"  to  protect  that  country, 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that  "as  a  result,  news 
from  the  battle  front  is  improving." 

The  President  defended  his  proposal  for 
VS.  participation  in  a  $1  billion  develop- 
ment program  for  Southeast  Asia.  "We  do 
not  want  to  buy  peace,"  he  said.  He  disclosed 
that  Britain.  Japan  and  Canada  had  "shown 
their  wUlingness  to  take  a  share  in  this 
enterprise"  and  that  UN  Secy.  Gen.  U  Thant 
had  "firmly  taken  the  lead"  in  helping  de- 
velop the  program. 

(Thant  Apr.  13  had  discussed  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  with  U.S.  Amb-to-UN  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  ex-Pres.  Eugene  Black  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  & 
Development.  Black  said  after  the  meeting 
that  Thant  had  shown  "very  keen  interest" 
in  the  development  plan.) 

State  Secy.  Dean  Rusk  Apr.  17  also  op- 
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posed  suspending  U.S.  air  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam.  He  said  the  U.S.  "had  tried  pub- 
licly and  privately  to  find  out  \t"  a  suspen- 
sion would  "end  aggression  from  the  north," 
"but  there  has  been  no  response."  "Our  best 
Judgment  tells  us"  a  halt  in  the  aerial  strikes 
"would  only  encourage  the  aggressor  and 
dishearten  our  friends  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  battle,"  Rusk  said. 

Defense  Secy.  Robert  S.  McNamara  said 
Apr.  18  that  "we  have  no  indications  that 
a  cessation  of  the  lx)mbing  would  move  the 
N«th  Vietnamese  to  discussion  leading  to 
termination  of  their  aggression  in  the 
south."  He  supported  Riisk's  view  that  sus- 
pending the  raids  "would  discourage  and  dis- 
hearten" the  South  Vietnamese. 

Administration  opposition  to  halting  the 
air  attacks  was  challenged  Apr.  18  by  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chrmn.  J.  W. 
Pullnlght  (D..  Ark.).  Fulbright  said:  If  a 
truce  in  the  Vietnam  fighting  cotdd  not  be 
achieved,  "then  I  beUeve  there  might  be 
some  value  in  stopping  the  bccnblngs  tempo- 
rarily. I  don't  know  If  it  would  work,  but  it 
seems  to  be  worth  trying."  The  current  raids 
were  "inclined  to  keep  the  atmosphere  very 
tense,"  encourage  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
"dig  in"  and  discourage  Soviet  participation 
in  peace  talks,  Fulbright  said. 

UjB.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
U.S.  general  policy  in  South  Vietnam  were 
assailed  by  more  than  15.000  demonstrators 
in  Wastilngton  Apr.  17.  The  demonstration 
was  sponsored  by  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  a  leftwing  non-Communist  group 
with  chapters  at  63  universities.  The  rally 
was  supported  by  such  groups  as  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  and  the  Student  Non-violent 
Coordinating  Committee.  The  demonstrators 
first  picketed  the  White  House  and  later 
marched  to  the  Washington  Monument  for 
a  series  of  addressee.  One  of  the  speakers, 
Sen.  Ernest  Omening  (D.,  Alaska),  called 
for  "the  immediate  cessation  of  our  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam." 

(A  petitloa  protesting  UJS.  actions  in 
South  Vietnam  vras  accepted  by  a  Presiden- 
tial aide  at  Pree.  Johnson's  Texas  ranch  Apr. 
18;  the  petition  was  submitted  by  a  group  of 
demonstrators  after  they  had  been  denied 
permission  to  hand  it  to  the  President  per- 
sonally. Washington  poUce  Apr.  ao  arrested 
17  youths  who  had  sat  down  in  the  driveway 
of  the  White  House;  the  youths  said  they 
sought  to  present  to  Pres.  Johnson  a  peti- 
tion demanding  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam.) 

Reda  reject  peace  plana 
Proposals  by  Pres.  Johnson  and  17  non- 
aligned  nations  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war  were  rejected  anew  l>y 
the  Soviet  Union,  North  Vietnam  and  Com- 
munist China.  [See  p.  129A1] 

Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Koeygln  Apr.  19 
described  Pres.  Johnson's  Apr.  7  offer  of  "un- 
conditional discussions"  as  a  "forced  ma- 
neuver" and  "vague  promisee"  that  would 
"deceive  no  one."  Speaking  at  a  reception  for 
visiting  Mongolian  Premier  Tumzhagiin 
Tsedenbal  in  Moscow,  Koeykln  asked:  "What 
is  the  use  of  promises  if  at  the  same  time 
they  (the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam)  keep 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  say  they  are  de- 
termined to  carry  the  war  to  a  victorious 
end?"  Kosygtn  insisted  that  the  raids  must 
stop  Ijefore  talks  could  be  held. 

Kosygin  asserted  that  Washington's  "reck- 
less policy"  of  increasing  its  military  efforts 
in  Vietnam  was  moving  the  U.S.  closer  to  "a 
very  dangerous  brink."  He  said  the  UJ3.'  claim 
that  "poison  gas"  had  been  used  in  Vietnam 
"without  sanction  of  the  White  House"  only 
Increased  general  concern.  The  premier 
warned:  "The  use  by  the  aggressors  of  these 
and  other  means  of  warfare  invite  retaliation 
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in  kind."  ^  He  added:  "One  should  not  forget 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  modem  weapons."^ 

North  Vietnam  Apr.  20  spumed  the  non- 
aligned  nations'  Apr.  1  appeal  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  crisis  through  nego- 
tiations. Hanoi's  statement  also  rejected  Pres. 
Johnson's  offer  of  talks,  charging  that  his 
proposals  were  designed  only  to  disguise  U.S. 
plans  to  extend  and  intensify  the  war.  North 
Vietnam  instead  urged  acceptance  of  Pre- 
mier Phan  Van  Dong's  Apr.  8  4-polnt  formula 
as  "the  only  correct  way"  to  "settle  the  Viet- 
nam problem  at  present"  Dong's  plan  had 
called  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  and  for  settling  South  Viet- 
nam's "internal  affairs"  on  the  basis  of  the 
Viet  Cong's  National  Liberation  nvnt  plans 
for  the  country. 

Stressing  the  plight  of  developing  coun- 
tries, the  report  said:  Developing  nations 
"could  effectively  use"  foreign  aid  and  invest- 
ment totaling  $3-94  billion  more  in  each  of 
the  next  6  years  than  they  bad  been  receiv- 
ing. Poor  nations  had  contracted  so  much 
debt  that  the  return  to  wealthy  nations  in 
Interest,  dividends  and  profits  used  up  a  large 
part  of  the  outside  capital  coming  to  the 
poor  nations.  Of  the  $9^  billion  given,  in- 
vested or  lent  in  19M  to  poor  nations  by  the 
combined  activities  of  governments,  interna- 
tional institutions  and  private  investors,  an 
estimated  40%  was  returned  in  the  form  of 
Interest  payments  on  previous  loans. 

Asian  Bank  Drafted 

Representatives  of  31  nations,  including 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  met  in  Bangkok  Oct. 
ai-Nov.  1  and  reached  agreement  Nov.  1 
on  a  draft  charter  for  a  projected  91  billion 
Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB) .  Pinal  ap- 
proval at  the  charter  was  scheduled  to  take 
place  at  a  ministerial  conference  of  the  UN 
Eccmomic  Commission  for  Asia  &  the  Far 
East  (BCAFE)  • 

Under  the  terms  of  the  projected  char- 
ter, the  ADB  would  provide  funds  and  guar- 
antees for  investment,  and  its  staff  would 
advise  participating  oo\intries  on  develop- 
ment plans.  The  ADB  would  have  a  board  of 
10  directors — 7  from  the  Asian  members  of 
BCAFE  and  3  from  non-Asian  members.* 

Voting  rights  in  the  bank  woxild  be  baaed 
on  a  formula  whereby  80%    (of  the  voting 


^  Speaking  at  ceremonies  marking  the  sign- 
ing Apr.  8  of  a  new  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  Poland.  Soviet  CP  First 
Secy.  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  had  attacked  the 
U.8.  for  "waging  undeclared  criminal"  war 
against  the  Vietnamese  people.  "Even  the 
Fascists  did  not  dare  use  poison  gas  in  war. 
and  the  American  Imperialists  have  decided 
in  cold  blood  to  do  it,"  Brezhnev  charged. 
Repeating  a  pledge  made  by  Kosygin  in  Wro- 
claw, Poland  Apr.  7,  Brezhnev  promised  that 
the  USSR  would  always  be  "prepared  to  sup- 
ply the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  with 
every  assistance  in  the  strengthening  of  its 
means  of  defense  that  will  be  necessary  for 
our  Vietnamese  friends  to  repH  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  American  imperialists."  (Brezh- 
nev simultaneously  assailed  the  West  Oerman 
Bundestag  meeting  in  West  Berlin,  which,  he 
declared  "has  never  been  and  will  never  be 
part  of  West  Germany."  Brezhnev  and  Kosy- 
gin were  on  a  state  visit  to  Poland  to  mark 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Sovlet-Pcdish 
amity  treaty  of  1945  and  to  celebrate  the  sign- 
ing of  the  new  treaty  replacing  it.)  (See  pp. 
115E3.  58D1). 

"Adm.  Sergei  O.  Oorshkov.  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Soviet  navy  and  a  Soviet  deputy 
defense  minister,  had  warned  Jan.  28  in  an 
article  in  the  magazine  Za  Rubezhom  (Life 
Abroad)  that  the  Soviet  navy  knew  where 
U.S.  Polaris  submarines  were  stationed  and 
had  missiles  trained  on  them  "capable  of 
turning  them  into  common  graves  for  Ameri- 
can seamen." 
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rights)  would  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  bank 
Shares  held  by  each  member  and  20%  would 
be  divided  eqtially  smong  the  members  of 
the  ADB.  (The  U.S.  and  Japan  bad  eatih 
pledged  20%  ($200  million]  toward  ADB's 
basic  capital;  the  U.S.  had  also  pledged  an 
additional  $100  million  for  regional  develop- 
ment loans.) 

U.S.  support  for  the  ADB  first  became  ap- 
parent Apr.  7  when  Pree.  Johnson  announced 
the  appointment  of  ex-Worid  Bank  Pres. 
Etigene  R.  Black  to  head  a  "special  team" 
to  "inaugurate"  U.S.  participation  in  a  mul- 
tilateral aid  program  to  Southeast  Asian 
countries  [see  p.  113A1-Ca].  Black  met  with 
the  ECAFE's  9-natlon  consultative  commit- 
tee in  Bangkok  during  a  June->Tvay  tour  of 
Asian  capitals  in  which  he  sought  support 
for  the  ADB  in  Thailand,  Laos.  South  Viet- 
nam and  Ji4>an.  Black  then  toured  Europecm 
capitals.  In  Paris  July  19  he  outlined  plans 
for  the  ADB  before  the  Organisation  for  Ec- 
onomic Cooperation  &  Development's  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Committee  and  also  met 
with  French  Foreign  Min.  Maurice  Couve  de 
Murvllle.  (The  French  government  July  30 
Informed  a  delegation  of  Asian  cotmtrles.  in 
Paris  to  obtain  support  for  the  ADB,  that 
France  would  not  participate  in  the  ven- 
ture.) Black  also  visited  West  Oermany,  Brit- 
ain, Portugal  and  the  Netherlands  during 
his  tour.  The  Dutch  government  July  20  gave 
him  a  pledge  of  $300,000  for  a  Mekong  River 
develc^ment  plan.  Black  July  30  exjdatned 
the  ADB  at  a  closed  session  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  It  was  indicated  that 
the  U.S.  invitation  to  the  USSR  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ADB  was  intended  as  another 
means  of  inflaming  the  antagonism  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

Other  events 

Among  other  international  finance  and 
trade  developments: 

The  British  pound  rose  Nov.  2  to  a  3^- 
year  high  of  $2.8047  on  the  London  exchange. 
The  pound  Sept.  29  had  risen  above  parity ' 
($2.80)  for  the  first  time  since  May  1964.  The 
Sept.  29  closing:  $2.8003. 

Britain's  reserves  of  gold  and  convertible 
currencies  rose  by  $170,800,000  in  September 
and  $117,600,000  in  October,  bringing  total 
reserves  at  the  end  of  October  to  $2,872,800,- 
000,  the  highest  level  since  May  1063.  The 
gains  in  reserves  followed  losses  of  $67,200,000 


*The  original  proposal  of  the  ADB  dated 
from  a  Sept.  1963  report  of  an  EOAFE  work- 
ing committee,  which  recommended  a  re- 
gional bank  for  Southeast  Asia.  The  BCAFE, 
at  its  annual  meeting  Mar.  25.  1965  in  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  creation  of  the  ADB,  and  it  set 
up  a  9-nation  consultative  committee  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  ADB  and  to  seek  out 
contributions  of  capital  from  Asian  coun- 
tries and  Industrialized  states.  The  9  nations: 
Ceylon,  India,  Iran,  J^>an,  Malaysia,  Pak- 
istan, Philippines,  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand.  Oornelio  Balmaceda,  commerce 
mlnlstCT  of  the  Philippines  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  committee. 

■  BCAns  membenahlp  included  26  full  num- 
bers and  2  associate  members.  Full  mem- 
bers: Afghanistan,  Australia,  Britain,  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Nationalist  China,  France, 
India,  Iran,  Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Malaysia, 
Mongolia,  Nepal,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines.  Singa- 
pore, Thailand,  the  USSR,  the  U.S.,  South 
Vietnam  and  Western  SaxaosL.  Associate  mem- 
bers: Brunei  and  Hong  Kong.  The  Oct.  31- 
Nov.  1  Bangkok  meeting  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  the  full  members  of  BCA^ 
with  the  exception  of  Afghanistan.  Burma, 
France,  Mongtdia  and  Western  Samoa.  In 
addition,  representatives  of  Austria,  Belgliun, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Italy.  Norway, 
Sweden.  Switzerland  and  West  Germany 
participated. 
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In  June,  of  $1.40  million  In  July  and  of 

$67,200,000  in  August. 

Britain  maintained  a  balanoe-of -payments 
surpliis  of  $78,400,000  for  the  2d  quarter  at 
1965  but  experienced  deficits  of  $140  million 
in  July,  $263,200,000  in  August  and  $304,400,- 
000  in  SeptMnber. 

Soviet  Union  gold  sales,  according  to  the 
Wall  St.  Journal  Oct.  14,  had  amounted  to 
300  tons,  valued  at  $340  million,  in  the  pre- 
ceding 3  months.  The  sales  were  made  to  the 
London  gold  pool,  managed  for  8  countries  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  According  to  the  WaU 
St.  Journal,  the  sales  reflected  the  USSR's 
need  for  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  Cana- 
dian wheat.  [See  p.  a93B3;  Vol  XJUV,  p. 
104A2]. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  rq>orted  Sept. 
29  that  UJS.  gold  losses  in  August  totaled 
$54  million,  the  lowest  figure  since  Nov.  1944. 
[Seep.  319F3I. 

Asian  bank  charter  aigncA 

Representatives  of  21  nations  naet  in  Manila 
and  signed  Dec.  4  a  charter  formally  estab- 
lishing a  $1  billion  Asian  Develc^Hnent  Bank. 
[Seep.  89eBl-B2] 

The  nations  signing  the  charter  were  the 
U.S.  and  Japan,  which  each  had  pledged 
$300  million  to  the  new  bcuik,  and  Afghani- 
stan, Australia,  Cambodia.  Ceylon,  National* 
1st  China.  India,  Iran,  South  Korea.  Laos,  Ma- 
lajrsia,  Nepal,  New  Zealand.  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  the  Nethericmds,  Weet 
Germany.  Britain,  and  Canada.  Delegates  of 
5  other  nations — South  Vietnam.  Singapore. 
Belgium,  Denmark  and  Italy — were  present 
but  said  they  were  not  yet  empowered  by 
their  governments  to  sign. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  participated 
in  the  Bangkok  meeting  (Oct.  21-Nov.  1) 
that  had  drafted  the  charter,  did  not  send  a 
representative  to  the  Manila  conference. 
tzvestia,  the  Soviet  government  newspaper, 
charged  Dec.  2  that  the  "United  States  and 
Japan  have  more  votes  ...  in  the  bank  than 
all  the  developing  countries  .  .  .  taken  to- 
gether." The  USSR,  the  newspaper  said,  would 
not  "participate  ...  in  international  orga- 
nizations built  on  a  basis  of  inequality  whi<^ 
enable  economically  stronger  countries  to 
impose  their  decisions  on  weaker  countries." 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  Manila  was  headed 
by  Eugene  R.  Black,  a  Presidential  adviser  on 
Asian  development,  and  included  Senators 
and  Bf  well  as  14  members  of  the  House 
Bankmg  and  Currency  Committee  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Treasury  and  State  Departments 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Pres.  Johnson,  announcing  Nov.  26 
the  appointment  of  Black  to  head  the  dele- 
gation, had  declared:  The  bank  "has  been 
put  together  by  Asians.  They  are  contribut- 
ing the  greater  part  of  its  capital.  Tbey  will 
direct  its  lending  for  development." 

OECD  meeta 
The  fifth  annual  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
21 -nation  Organization  for  Eoonomlc  De- 
velopment and  Cooperation  was  held  Nov. 
25-36  in  Paris.  (OBCD  membership  included 
the  UJ3.,  Canada,  Japan  and  18  Weetem 
Eluropean  nations.)  The  ministers'  Nov.  36 
communique  staAed  that  the  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion  and  that  par- 
ticipants recognized  the  need  to  "Increase  the 
export  proceeds  of  developing  countries." 
Olivier  Wormser,  director  of  economic  affairs 
in  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  said  Nov. 
25  that  the  beet  way  to  aid  the  developing 
countries  was  to  give  thsm  preferential  tariff 
treatment  such  as  the  Common  Market  had 
granted  to  African  nations.  U.S.  State  Under- 
secy.  Thomas  C.  Mann  opposed  Wormser's 
view  Nov.  25  In  favor  of  multUaiteral  trade 
between  developed  and  devtioping  nations. 
OBCD  Secy.  Gen.  Thorkil  Krlstensen  said 
at  the  meeting  Nov.  36  that  the  U.S.  tialance- 
of -payments  problem  oould  be  eased  by  nar- 
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rowing  the  gap  between  high  Buropean  in- 
terest rates  and  the  lower  n.S.  rate*. 

[From   the   Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  26.  1965] 

Ma.  Black  Reports  on  Soxtthzabt  Asia 

Economic  Devzloficent 
Mr.  Eugene  Black,  consultant  to  Prealdent 
Johnson  on  economic  development  of  South- 
east  Asia,  telephoned  tlie  President  this 
morning  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  and  gave  him  a 
full  and  encouraging  report  on  bis  trip  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Dtirlng  his 
trip  Mr.  Black  participated  In  the  consulta- 
tive committee  meetings  of  the  UJT.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  on  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  He 
discussed  with  the  leaders  of  ThaUand,  Laos. 
South  Vlet-Nam.  and  Japan  the  ways  and 
means  of  accelerating  economic  and  social 
development  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Black  told  the  President  that  the  con- 
sultative committee  meetings  went  very  well 
and  that  the  Bank  could  be  in  business  by 
early  next  year. 

At  the  meeting  Mr.  Black  Indicated  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  that— subject  to 
congressional  approval — the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  provide  20  percent  of  the 
Bank's  capital,  up  to  $200  mUlion.  and  also 

to  contribute — if  other  countries  will  Join 

up  to  #100  mUllon  to  the  miUtUateral  South- 
east Asia  Development  Fund.  The  Fund  would 
be  administered  by  the  Asian  Bank  and 
would  finance  regional  projects  In  South- 
east Asia. 

The  President  was  happy  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Black  that  the  Japanese  Government 
also  intends  to  take  a  20-percent  share  In 
the  Bank's  capital. 

The  President  expressed  to  Mr.  Black  his 
hope  that  other  nations,  too,  would  make 
generous  pledges  soon,  in  order  to  give  the 
Bank  a  flying  start  in  the  dllBcult,  long- 
range  task  of  buUding  a  more  prosperous 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  also  expressed  a  hope  that 
other  developed  countries  would  Join  the 
TTnlted  States  in  contributing  to  the  multi- 
lateral Southeast  Asia  Develc^nnent  Fund. 

In  each  of  the  covmtiies  he  visited  Mr. 
Black  talked  with  prime  ministers  and  other 
blgh-ranUng  officials  and  was  gratifleil  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  to  expand  and  strengthen  raglonal 
cooperation.  Mr.  Black  also  had  fftiltful  dis- 
cussions with  ECAFE  officials  and  the  staff 
of  the  Mekong  committee  on  current  pro- 
grams and  future  plans  for  regional  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Black's  schedule  was  limited;  he  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  all  of  the 
countries  in  the  region.  He  hopes  to  be  able 
to  visit  these  countries  In  the  future. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Black  to  go  to 
Europe  next  week  to  meet  with  the  members 
of  the  Development  Assistance  Committee 
of  the  OBCD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development]  to  review  the 
results  of  his  trip,  and  to  enlist  their  sup- 
port in  this  cooperative  effort  to  accelerate 
economic  and  social  progress  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

[From  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
Oct.   31,   19661 
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it  relates  clostiy  to  those  aq>ects  of  the 
Manila  conference  which  focus  on  brood 
questions  of  long-range  develc^ment  and 
betterment  throughout  Asia.  Mr.  Black  rep- 
resents the  President's  keen  interest  in  con- 
crete propoeals  which  can  advance  Asian 
living  standards. 

Dimng  his  visit  to  more  than  10  natloDs 
Mr.  Black  will  discuss  with  Asian  leaders  and 
heads  of  international  and  regional  organiza- 
tions those  policies  and  programs  they  con- 
sider most  promising  for  rtq>ld  eoooomlc  de- 
velopment and  regional  cooperation. 

As  the  President's  eyes  and  ears  he  will  seek 
new  and  mwe  effective  ways  for  the  United 
States  to  support  Asian  initiatives  and  elTorts 
to  promote  their  common  welfare. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald.  former  President  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  Mr.  Austin  J. 
Tobln,  Executive  Director,  the  Port  of  New 
Tork  Authcslty,  will  accompany  Mr.  Black 
and  advise  him  on  questions  of  education 
and  transportation.  Experts  on  Asian  regional 
economic  development  from  U.S.  Oovemment 
agencies  will  also  accompany  Mr.  Black. 

On  his  return  he  will  report  his  flnrting.;  to 
the  President  and  to  congressional  leaders. 
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The  injection  apparatiu  Is  usually  im- 
provised from  an  easUy  obtainable  medicine 
dropper,  its  tip  fitted  tightly  with  a  paper 
flange  Into  the  hub  of  a  hypodermic  needle 
the  latter  iisually  obtained  by  theft  or  11-' 
legal  purchase. 


THE  HYPODERMIC  NEEDLE  AND 
SYRINGE  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972 


Bdoenx  Black  on   10-Nation  Tmp  To 

DiscTTSs  Asian  Development 
At  the  request  of  President  Johnson,  Mr. 
Eugene  R.  Black  is  leaving  October  26  on  a 
visit  to  Asia,  during  which  he  will  attend 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  in  Tokyo.  He  returns  to  Asia  in 
his  capacity  as  the  President's  special  ad- 
viser on  regional  economic  development. 

The  trip  is  part  of  the  continuing  consul- 
tation between  Asians  and  ourselves.  It  was 
planned  in  advance  of  the  invitation  by  Phil- 
ippine President  [Ferdinand  E.J  Marcos  tat 
the  Chiefs  of  state  conference  In  ^^^^'in^  but 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroin 
epidemic  Is  continuing  to  spread  across 
the  United  States.  The  suburbs  and  rural 
areas  of  our  country,  once  considered 
immune  to  drug  addiction,  are  being 
ravaged  by  heroin  in  the  same  way  our 
cities  have  been  for  decades.  The  Armed 
Forces,  once  believed  to  be  invulnerable, 
are  now  battling  their  most  insidious 
enemy  in  American  history — heroin. 

The  international  trafficking  in  dan- 
gerous drugs — from  the  poppy  fields  to 
the  clandestine  processing  laboratories — 
has  been  well  documented. 

Less  well  known,  however,  is  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  heroin  paraphernalia 
to  the  spread  of  addiction.  Hearings  held 
by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
in  1970  revealed  how  "legitimate"  busi- 
nessmen were  reaping  huge  profits 
through  the  sale  of  glasslne  envelopes, 
empty  gelatin  capsules,  quinine,  mannlte, 
and  other  materials  used  in  the  cutting 
and  packaging  of  heroin. 

Of  all  heroin  paraphernalia.  It  Is  the 
hsTxxlermlc  needle  which  has  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  mushrooming 
of  addiction.  The  medical  Innovation  of 
the  disposable  syringe  has  only  worsened 
the  situation.  In  the  words  of  one  agent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs: 

The  dlsposaMe  needle  and  syringe  (has) 
caused  xmtold  grief  in  New  Tork. 

An  addict  In  need  of  a  fix  is  both 
desperate  and  ingenious.  With  Items 
easily  available  at  the  comer  pharmacy — 
a  dime  eye  dropper,  a  baby  pacifier,  a 
baby's  ear  syringe,  a  rectal  tube  and  an 
elastic  band— he  can  put  together  his 
own  "works"  all  ready  for  use  In  the 
intravenous  Injection  of  heroin.  All  he 
needs  Is  the  hypodermic  needle  Itself. 

Dr.  Milton  Helpem.  chief  medical  ex- 
aminer of  New  York  City  has  described 
an  even  simpler  way. 


For  these  reasons,  I  decided  to  In- 
vestigate exactly  how  easy  It  is  to  obtain 
hypodermic  needles  and  syringes  without 
a  prescription  or  need  to  specify  ultimate 
use. 

On  January  17,  I  sent  two  money 
orders  for  $6.15  and  $4.60  to  the  Omaha 
Vaccine  Co.,  Inc.,  at  2900  O  Street.  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

Two  days  later,  January  19,  my  orders 
were  sent  from  Omaha  through  the  U.S. 
mails.  The  first  arrived  at  my  Washing- 
ton office  on  Tuesday,  January  25. 

The  order  was  filed  in  the  name  of: 
C.  B.  Rangkl,  226  Cannon  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20515. 

My  second  order  arrived  later,  ad- 
dressed to  my  New  York  City  office: 
Charles  Ranokl,  144  West  125th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

I  gave  no  lndicatl<m  of  my  purpose  In 
ordering  the  needles  and  syringes.  I  gave 
no  Indication  that  I  am  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  result:  Five  disposable  plastic 
syringes  of  3oc  with  1-Inch  needles;  10 
disposable  plastic  syringes  of  5cc  with  1- 
Inch  needles;  four  disposable  plastic 
syringes  of  lOcc  with  1-Inch  needles;  12 
hypodermic  needles,  25  gage.  1-Inch 
long;  and  12  hypodermic  needles  as- 
sorted sizes.  ' 

The  company  asked  me  no  questions. 
Was  I  a  physician?  A  veterinarian?  A 
diabetic?  Or  was  I  an  addict?  Did  I  plan 
to  use  the  hypodermic  needles  and 
syringes  to  administer  an  illegal  drug  to 
myself?  Did  I  plan  to  sell  them  for  a 
profit  or  to  sxwport  my  own  addiction? 
And  why  two  mail  orders  the  same 
day,  both  with  money  orders,  both  In  the 
name  of  Rangel? 

Was  it  not  at  all  suspicious  to  the 
company  that  a  resident  of  New  Yoit 
City  or  Washington,  D.C.,  who  was  not 
a  farmer  or  medical  practitioner  was 
ordering  hypodermic  needles  and  sy- 
ringes by  mail  from  a  veterinary  sxipply 
house? 

Apparently,  this  ocHnpany  was  more 
interested  In  making  a  few  dollare  profit 
than  In  the  use — lawful  or  illegal— to 
which  I  Intended  to  put  these  needles 
and  syringes. 

I  am  talking  today  about  mail-order 
abuse.  I  am  talking  about  the  random, 
callous,  mercenary  sale  of  the  Imple- 
ments of  drug  abuse.  I  am  talUng  about 
the  legal  profiteers  who  grow  wealthy 
on  the  pain  and  sulTalng  of  the  drug 
addict,  thereby  contributing  directly  to 
the  growing  rate  of  narootics-related 
crimes. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  firms  such  as  this 
one  are  engaged  In  the  systematic  traf- 
ficking of  the  accessories  of  death. 

Some  might  label  such  businessmen 
partners  in  this  terrible  disease.  Our  so- 
ciety caUs  them  respectable  businessmen. 

These  individuals  are  just  as  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  humanity  as  those  who  ac- 
tually grow  the  opium  poppies,  process 
the  morphine  base  and  smuggle  the 
heroin  to  our  shores.  Like  so  many  other 
American  corporate  success  stories,  this 
"legitimate"  business  leaves  a  very  bitter 
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taste  in  our  mouths.  And  c^mgressloial 
failure  to  act  is  inexcusable. 

This  afternoon  I  am  introducing  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Hypo- 
dermic Needle  and  Syringe  Control  Act 
of  1972  to  regulate  the  Interstate  sale  of 
these  instruments.  The  bill  will  not  tres- 
pass on  the  prerogatives  of  the  medical 
professions.  It  is  not  an  imreasonable  im- 
position on  the  lawful  operations  of  phar- 
macists. It  will  not  inteilere  with  the 
lawful  use  of  hypodermic  needles  and 
syringes  in  this  country. 

What  it  will  do  is  sharply  cut  into  the 
profits  of  those  who  have  grown  fat  from 
manufacturing  or  selling  hsrpodermic 
needles  and  ss^ringes  to  those  who  have 
DO  lawful  purpose  in  possessing  or  using 
them. 

Federal  regulation  Lb  clearly  called  for. 
We  know  that  State  laws  dealing  with 
hypodermic  needles  and  sjnlnges  eu-e  a 
confusing  hodgepodge  of  Inconsistencies. 
Some  States  prohibit  their  unauthorized 
possession  or  sale  and  require  that 
records  be  kept  regarding  lawful  trans- 
fers. Others  simply  prohibit  their  unau- 
thorized possession  or  sale.  SUll  others 
prohibit  possession  with  the  intent  to 
violate  the  narcotics  laws.  Many  States 
have  not  even  acted  with  respect  to  any 
aspect  of  this  paraphernalia  problem. 

According  to  Information  provided  to 
me  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation and  other  sources,  there  are 
well  over  a  dozen  firms  which  manufac- 
ture these  syringes  and  needles  In  the 
United  States.  They  are  located  In  at 
least  12  States.  In  addition,  there  aro 
countless  distributors,  wholesalers,  and 
nonpharmacy  retailers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  Interstate  transfer  of  these  Items 
every  day. 

There  is  Indeed  money  to  be  made  at 
the  present  time  by  those  dealing  in  hy- 
podermic needles  and  syringes.  One  New 
Jersey  firm,  Jelco  Laboratories,  a  divi- 
sion of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  revealed  that, 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1970  alone,  it 
had  sold  $55,822  worth  of  needles  and 
syringes  In  Virginia.  $270,528  worth  In 
Pennsylvania,  $26,338  worth  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  $43,096  worth  In 
Maryland.  On  September  24,  1970,  a 
memo  from  the  Narcotics  Branch  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  advised 
that  "a  plastic  disposable  ssrringe  and 
needle  will  sell  on  the  street  for  between 
25  cents  to  $1."  That  is  the  figure  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  In  New  York,  the 
price  Is  even  higher. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  further  inaction. 
We  can  no  longer  ignore  this  critical  as- 
pect of  the  exploding  narcotics  situation 
in  the  United  States. 


ECONOMIC   STABILIZATION   AND 
FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSQI' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  Pay  Board, 
•nd  the  Price  Commission  published  free- 
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dom  of  Information  regulations  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  said  "good  cause 
exists"  for  making  them  effective  imme- 
diately Instead  of  following  the  30-day 
public  notification  and  comment  pro- 
cedure. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  Inappropriate  to 
Issue  regulations  on  public  access  to  in- 
formation and  then  suspend  the  stand- 
ard procedure  for  public  access  and  com- 
ment on  the  regulations  themselves.  I 
have  written  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Director 
of  the  Council,  urging  that  it  solicit  pub- 
lic comment  on  the  regulations  before 
making  them  final  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Since  public  confidence  is  the  key  to 
the  economic  stabilization  program,  and 
confidence  in  government  generally  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  I  think  the  Council  would 
do  well  to  submit  its  regulations  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  To  do  otherwise  snmcks  of 
ruling  by  decree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Rumsfeld: 

FKBKX7AST  a,  1973. 

Donald   RtnisrBLO, 

Director,  Cost  of  Living  CouneU, 

Waahington.  D.C. 

Db&b  Mr.  Rttmsixlo:  With  respect  to  the 
eoonomlc  Btabillzation  rules  and  regulations 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Feb- 
ruary Ist,  I  urge  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
to  solicit  public  comment  on  its  freedom  of 
Information  regulations  before  making  them 
final. 

The  CouncU,  the  Pay  Board  and  the  Price 
OommlBsion  all  said  "good  cause  exists"  for 
making  the  regulations  elTectlve  immediately 
instead  of  foUowmg  the  30-day  public  notifi- 
cation and  comment  procedxire. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  inappropriate  to  Is- 
sue regulations  on  public  access  to  Infor- 
mation and  then  suspend  the  standard  pro- 
cedure for  public  access  and  comment  on 
the  regulations  themselves.  I  cannot  accept 
the  OouncU's  claim  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
"Immediate  implementation"  of  the  economic 
stabilization  program  which  Justifies  skip- 
ping the  usual  rule-making  procedure. 

Furthermore,  the  Council's  annoiincement 
today  makes  no  mention  of  the  regulation  it 
published  Just  10  days  ago — on  January  21 — 
which  declared  the  Council  "will  accept  writ- 
ten comments  from  members  of  the  public 
on  Its  regulations  or  on  its  published  rulings 
at  any  time."  lliat  means  it  commits  the 
double  error  of  foreclosing  advance  conmient 
and  discouraging  follow-up  comment,  and  I 
dont  believe  that  squares  with  President 
Nixon's  executive  order  last  Thursday  direct- 
ing the  Council  to  "inform  the  public,  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  labor"  concerning  the 
need  for  voluntuy  action  to  control  Inflation. 

Further,  both  the  CouncU  and  the  Com- 
mission appear  to  favor  the  old  government 
policy — ^wblch  was  reversed  by  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  of  1966 — that  persons 
must  show  thsy  are  "properly  and  directly 
conoemed"  with  Information  In  order  to  re- 
ceive It. 

Today's  regulations  say  if  a  person  la  de- 
nied Information  and  wants  to  appeal,  the 
Director  of  the  Council  may  require  him  "to 
present  additional  evidenoe  or  information 
in  support  of  his  request  for  review."  And 
they  say  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
"reserves  the  right"  to  require  the  same 
thing. 

This  provision  flouts  the  language  and  In- 
tent at  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — a 
Law  which  established  that  any  person  could 
request  access  to  government  records  without 
having  to  say  why  he  wanted  to  see  them. 

I  also  btileve  that  public  comment  on 
these  regulations  would  guard  against  uss 
of  the  Economic  BtabUlzatlon  Act  Amend- 
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menta  of  1971 — which  extended  confiden- 
tiality to  trade  secrets— as  a  statutory  shield 
for  withholding  most  wage  and  ptloe  con- 
trol information. 

In  the  interests  of  improved  public  access 
to  government  records,  I  urge  you  and  the 
CouncU  to  consider  soliciting  public  com- 
ment on  these  regulations  hvton  "i*fc-t"g 
them  final. 

Sincerely, 

David  B.  Oarr, 
Member  of  Oongreaa. 


PAUL  RINOLER  ENDS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CAREER  WITH  MILWAU- 
KEE JOURNAL 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  45  years, 
Paul  Rlngler  cwitributed  mightily  to- 
ward earning  the  Milwaukee  Journal  its 
national  I'eputation  for  excellence. 
Twenty-five  of  those  years  he  spent  as 
an  editorial  writer,  the  last  11  as  chief 
of  the  editorial  page.  Last  week,  Mr. 
Ringler  retired  from  the  newspa^ier  he 
has  served — eoid  through  which  he  has 
served  the  people  of  Milwatdcee  and  Wis- 
consin— so  long  and  so  wedl. 

I  add  my  good  wishes  on  his  retirement, 
and  Insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  31, 
which  carries  the  deserved  tribute  of  his 
colleagues : 

Hafpt  RcnuicxNT,  Pattx, 

This  public  tribute  to  an  exceptionally 
fine  newspaperman,  with  45  years  of  service 
to  Joumia  readers  under  his  belt,  oould  not 
have  been  published  untU  he  had  actually 
retired,  which  he  did  last  week  at  65 — be- 
cause he  was  the  editorial  editor  himself,  In 
charge  of  this  column,  and  a  modest  gentle- 
man, though  he  had  nothing  to  be  modest 
about. 

H.  (for  Hazelton)  Paul  Ringler — always 
Paul  or  Ring — Is  in  the  true  mold  of  the 
small  town  boy  from  South  Dakota  and  Iowa 
who  matured  at  the  University  at  Wisconsin 
and  grew  in  his  profession  and  In  wisdom  to 
become  an  intemationaUy  distinguished 
Journalist.  He  hss  been  an  insatiable  world 
traveler  both  for  The  Journal  and  on  his  own 
time,  and  is  still  a  director  of  the  prestlgloxis 
International  Frees  Institute. 

Paul  thus  contributed  an  axtraordlnarlly 
rich  and  ever  expanding  backgrouiMl  to  his 
woric  as  an  editorial  writer  since  1946  and 
as  chief  for  the  last  11  years.  Hs  has  also 
contributed  valuably  to  The  Journal  Com- 
pany as  a  director  and  as  a  trustee  of  Its 
employe  ownership  plan. 

The  great  benefits  to  Journal  readeis  and 
to  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  from  Ringler's 
career  In  editorial  writing  may  be  reallaed 
only  by  reading  between  the  lines,  of  course, 
because  that  work  Is  properly  anonymous, 
speaking  fcHr  the  newspi4>er  as  an  Instttn- 
tlon.  not  for  the  Individual.  So  we  who  hav« 
been  his  colleagues  and  friends  now  havs 
to  delineate  him  as  a  personality. 

As  one  prime  mark  of  the  instinctive  re- 
porter, Ringler's  mind  is  Inquisitive,  In- 
trigued by  and  curioiis  about  almost  every- 
thing and  everybody.  On  every  return  from 
his  travels  about  this  country  and  the  woild. 
his  pockets  bulged  with  oddities  dipped 
from  the  local  press. 

Not  as  a  participant,  of  course,  but  M  a 
professional  observer  and  critic,  Ringler  has 
been  fascinated  by  poUtlcs,  from  Kim  Orove 
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to  Peking,  and  has  given  readers  a  vast  store 
of  shrewd  understanding  over  tbe  yeate.  His 
utter  sense  of  fairness  and  Justice,  and  bis 
steadfastness  for  principle,  aarved  brilliant- 
ly in  this  field.  He  did  not  bate  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy, for  Instance,  but  be  bated  MoCar- 
tbjrlsm  and  composed  editorials  that  did 
much  to  expose  and  eventually  to  expunge 
that  blot  on  the  national  Integrity.  He  wrote 
with  vim,  never  with  malice. 

Rlngler  has  a  strong  sense  of  history — 
a  precious  quality  that  Is  In  short  enough 
supply  these  days  without  losing  bis,  too. 
This  gives  him  peispectlve  and  patience  In 
what  may  seem  like  lost  causes.  In  both  his 
enthusiasms  and  hla  indignations  he  la 
equally  iinflappable.  As  the  most  conscien- 
tious of  newsmen  be  guarded  his  detach- 
ment, never  made  personally  entangling  alli- 
ances. He  kept  tbe  editorial  policy  of  this 
newspi4>er  sbtalng  wltb  Ita  traditional  inde- 
pendence. 

Paul  is  a  gentle  man,  kindly  and  consider- 
ate In  bTunan  relations.  His  retirement 
leaves  a  void  among  us,  and  in  tbe  life  of 
Wisconsin.  But  If  we  know  ova  man  be  will 
not  cease  to  be  a  Marco  Polo,  still  seeking 
new  Insights  into  tbe  world  and  the  people 
around  blm. 


THE  DRAWBACKS  OP  A  MILITARY 
MEDICAL   SCHCX>L 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MIKNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
last  November  passed  HH.  2,  a  bill  that 
would  have  medical  students  trained  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  bill  passed  with  relative  ease 
and  it  now  awaits  action  by  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Magraw  has  dealt  with 
what  he  sees  as  the  drawbacks  of  a  mili- 
tary medical  school  in  an  editorial  in  the 
December  9,  1971.  issue  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Magraw 
essentially  raises  two  questions  about 
HJL  2.  One  is  whether  the  character- 
istics of  military  training  are  c(»npatible 
with  the  central  tenets  of  civilian  higher 
education.  A  second  question  raised  by 
Dr.  Magraw  Is  whether  we  are  letting  the 
military  extend  its  influence  in  society 
past  the  point  of  necessity.  Dr.  Magraw's 
editorial  follows: 

A  MiUTABT  l/IvxttiMt.  School 
Do  most  physicians  or  most  Americans 
want  medical  students  trained  under  military 
auq^icea?  HR  2,  "a  bill  to  establish  a  TTnl- 
formed  Services  Unlvetelty  of  Health  Sci- 
ences," Is  apparently  soon  to  be  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress.  The  salient  features 
of  the  proposal  include  the  development  of  a 
medical  school  within  a  26-infle  radius  of 
Washington.  DC,  the  armed  forces  and  other 
federal  hos|ritals  In  the  area  being  used  as  a 
clinical  base.  Ibcpendltures  of  tlOO  minion  are 
authorized  (approximately  $30  million  of  new 
construction  for  offices,  laboratories  and 
basic-science  departments)  by  tbe  time  the 
school  Is  required  to  graduate  Its  first  class 
of  no  fewer  than  100  medical  students  at  the 
end  of  10  years.  After  graduation,  the  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty 
for  not  less  than  seven  years,  although  up  to 
30  per  cent  of  any  one  class  graduating  may 
"agree  In  writing  to  perform  civilian-federal 
duty  (the  nature  of  this  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense)  dtzrlng  that  time, 
In  lieu  of  active  duty  In  a  Uniformed  Serv- 
ice." This  section  of  tbe  Bill  also  anticipates 
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the  development  of  additional  similar  schools 
since  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required 
within  five  years  to  make  a  report  to  tbe 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  Congress  on 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  "similar  or 
Identical  educational  institutions  at  any 
other  locations  he  deems  appropriate." 

A  second  section  of  the  Bill  establishes  an 
Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Program,  which  will  subsidize  professional 
education  for  a  large  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents In  established  schools.  This  part  of  the 
Program  Is  to  be  funded  at  the  rate  of  $50 
million  annually  ($30  million  In  the  first 
year,  when  an  estimated  1600  medical  stu- 
dents and  600  dental  students  would  be  coax- 
mlssloned  on  active  duty  and  "detailed"  as 
student  officers  to  accredited  civilian  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico) . 
In  addition  to  being  accepted  to  admission 
to  an  appropriate  school,  such  a  "student  of- 
ficer" would  be  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  complete  bis  education,  accept  re- 
appointment In  the  military  service  and,  "be- 
cause of  his  sincere  motivation  and  dedica- 
tion to  a  career  In  the  Uniformed  Services, 
participate  In  military  training  while  be  is 
in  the  Program."  Those  In  the  Program  incur 
an  active-duty  obligation  for  a  period  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but 
for  not  less  than  one  year  for  each  year  in  the 
Program. 

The  reason  given  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  tbe  failure,  despite  many  induce- 
ments, of  the  military  services  to  attract 
physicians  to  military  careers  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  self-determined  quotas  for 
medical  manpower.  Testimony  at  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Bin,  September  31-23,  1971  (the 
source  for  the  following  data)  indicated  that 
currently  14,899  physicians  are  In  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Of 
these,  8738  beid  two  years  or  less  of  service 
(I.e.,  were  primarily  draftees),  and  the  re- 
maining 6161  were  distributed  along  a  gradu- 
ally  diminishing  curve  over  a  range  of  length 
of  service  from  Jvist  over  two  to  more  than  30 
years.  With  these  15,000  physicians  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  that  It  pro- 
vides care  to  approximately  10  million  per- 
sons, of  whom  approximately  ^^  (2.500,000) 
are  actually  serving  In  the  armed  forces. 
(One  wonders  what  will  occur  about  cover- 
age of  the  other  %  if  a  National  Health  In- 
surance Program  comes  Into  being.) 

The  scope  of  this  proposal,  which  may  soon 
encompass  up  to  10  per  cent  of  all  under- 
graduate medical  students,  and  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  It  has  come  to  final  consid- 
eration, will  probably  catch  many  physicians 
and  medical  educators  by  surprise.  However, 
aside  from  the  provision  that  anticipates  the 
development  of  additional  similar  schools,  it 
is  hard  to  regard  the  Bill  as  a  sleeper  since 
this  Is  the  17th  version  of  the  proposal  In- 
troduced in  as  many  sessions  of  Congress. 
Representative  F.  Edward  Hubert  (D.,  Louisi- 
ana),  wbo  became  chairman  of  the  Hoxise 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mendel  Rivers.  In  his  opening  statement 
at  the  bearings  tells  of  bis  25-year-Iong  ef- 
forts to  bring  such  a  "West  Point  of  Medi- 
cine" into  t>elng.  In  its  earlier  versions  the 
BUI  did  not  come  to  public  attention  ap- 
parently because  It  was  generally  regarded  as 
having  no  chance  of  passage.  Perhaps  It  has 
attracted  little  notice  now  because  profes- 
sional associations  hesitate  to  antagonise  Its 
powerful  sponsor.  Outcry  and  organized  op- 
position have  been  strangely  muted  or  have 
been  intimidated. 

During  mosft  of  tbe  Bill's  history  it  ap- 
peared that  the  majority  of  the  medical  of- 
ficers In  tbe  armed  forees  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  such  a  military  medical  school.  How- 
ever, some  physicians  In  the  military  and  in 
civilian  life  as  well  have  promoted  It.  believ- 
ing that  It  would  give  the  health  professions 
In  tbe  Department  of  Defense  access  to  the 
many  benefits  of  academic  medicine  and  en- 
courage professional   self-improvement  and 
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continuing  education  throughout  tbe  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  various  services.  Tor  this  rea- 
son, the  present  version  of  the  Bill  comes 
closer  to  civilian  medical  education  than 
earlier  versions.  It  is  anticipated  that  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  its  own  medi- 
cal school,  retention  of  career  physicians  in 
the  armed  forces  would  be  enhanced,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  needed  physicians 
without  the  draft. 

The  sponsors  can  have  no  certainty  that 
these  hoped-for  effects  will  be  realized.  Op- 
ponents point  out  that  tbe  above  goiOa  are 
mutually  contradictory  in  that  whereas  the 
academic  properties  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  seeks  to  capture  are  those  of  dvUlan 
medical  education,  it  la  precisely  not  a  ci- 
vilian school  that  is  soxight.  Military  medical 
Institutions  tend  to  have  at  their  core  a 
hierarchical  and  authoritarian  ordering  of 
things  and  Ideas  that  is  the  antithesis  of 
civilian  higher  education. 

Whether  or  not  anticipated  benefits  are 
realized,  they  need  be  weighed  agatnat  off- 
setting disadvantages  such  as  tbe  consider- 
ation that,  at  a  time  of  iimitArf  federal  sup- 
port for  medical  education  when  every  medi- 
cal school  in  tbe  coimtry  is  8tret<Alng  to 
expand  enrollments,  and  when  some  have 
seriously  overextended  their  resources  in 
doing  so,  the  anticipated  expenditure  for  one 
Health  Sciences  University  of  $100  million  in 
start-up  costs  over  a  10-year  period,  leading 
to  an  annual  federal  appropriation  of  $30  to 
$30  mllUon  for  cf>eratlng  costs  (exclusive  of 
clinical  facilities) ,  would  appear  to  be  a  seri- 
ous drain  on  scarce  federal  funds.  In  com- 
parison, total  direct  institutional  support  for 
all  tbe  108  existing  United  Sta4«e  medical 
schools  under  the  Health  Prafesslons  Iduoa- 
tional  Assistance  Program  during  1071  was 
$97.3  mlUloa  (including  $203  mllUon  la 
loans  and  scbolarsbips,  but  excluding  $76 
million  constructioQ  for  teaching  and  related 
faculties) . 

Furthermore,  although  not  every  physician 
believes  that  the  missions  of  medicine  and 
those  of  the  armed  forces  are  basically  in- 
compatible (and  most  of  those  who  do  be- 
lieve that  to  be  true  recognise  that  military 
medicine  has  made  substantial  contributions 
to  medical  science),  I  doubt  whether  many 
would  support  the  idea  that  basic  professlon- 
allzatlon  of  physicians  be  carried  out  in  a 
mUleu  in  which  these  missions  are  mixed  and 
In  which.  In  any  real  showdown,  mUltary 
consderationa  would  have  to  come  first.  No 
amount  of  political  muscle  or  federal  fi- 
nancing should  lead  us,  as  a  profession,  to 
an  acquiescence  in  an  educational  scheme 
that  tends  to  give  or  appears  to  give  Mais 
equal  status  with  Ae8culii>lu8  in  the  aspira- 
tions  of  nascent  physicians.  Perhaps  the 
principal  objection  to  a  military  medical 
school  18  that  it  declares  as  a  public  poUcy 
that  the  profeeslonal  novitiate  of  one  of  the 
most  dvlUzed  of  the  professions,  embodying 
what  nmny  still  believe  to  be  a  sacred  trust, 
can  be  carried  out  within  a  military  frame- 
work without  losing  something  of  its  pro- 
fessional essence. 

Finally,  we  must  ask  how  far  we  want  the 
Hillltary  segments  of  society  to  penetrate  the 
institutional  fabric  of  national  life.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  advanced  for  founding  the 
school  Is  the  need  of  a  special  kind  of  experi- 
ence or  indoctrination  during  the  training 
of  physicians  to  Include  them  toward  volun- 
tary choice  of  military  careers.  But  is  such  a 
departure  really  without  risk  to  society?  Per- 
haps an  extension  of  the  proposition  to  ab- 
surdity wlU  pose  this  question  most  elfec- 
tlvely.  For  example,  if  we  were  willing  to 
modify  our  system  of  education,  no  doubt 
we  could  make  military  service  more  attrac- 
tive to  all  our  young  men.  We  could  condi- 
tion them  as  children  in  grade  school  and 
high  school  as  were  the  youths  of  Spcurta, 
but  the  real  cost  might  prove  mors  than  our 
society  coiUd  afford.  It  Is  fundamentaUy  to 
avoid  any  such  control  of  bl^er  educaittan 
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that  tbe  national  associations  of  higher  edu- 
cation have  strongly  opposed  the  granting 
of  degrees  by  tbe  federal  government. 

Tbe  tone  of  the  published  hearings  In  tlie 
House  Committee  and  the  extremely  rapid 
progression  of  the  Bill  through  committees 
and  to  vote  bespeak  a  managed  action  rather 
than  deliberative  legislative  process  about  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  tbe  medical 
professlaa  and  to  all  Americans.  Opposition 
was  stated  in  such  Bul>dued  and  conciliatory 
terms  that  the  issues  involved  in  perma- 
nently inatltutionallzlng  mUitary  medical 
education  (as  opposed  to  more  temporary  in- 
centives to  meet  transitory  needs)  were  not 
clearly  defined,  much  less  publicly  exam- 
ined. I  believe  tbe  medical  profession  collec- 
tively and  Individually  should  oppose  as  rig- 
orously as  possible  a  mUitary  medical  school. 
If  tbe  profession  immediately  finds  its  voice 
in  tbe  matter,  the  Senate  may  yet  oppose  tbe 
BlU. 


DRINAN  CRACKS  MEDIA'S  VENEER 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  IdASSACHUBETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  "Fighting  Bob"  Dexnan  has, 
in  the  year  he  has  been  a  Congressman, 
made  his  presence  felt  in  this  Chamber. 
He  is  forthright,  outspoken,  and  as  his 
nickname  implies,  his  words  carry  a 
great  deal  of  punch.  You  may  not  al- 
ways agree  with  what  he  says,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  you  will  be  made  aware  of 
his  position.  Recently,  "Fighting  Bob" 
presented  an  example  of  his  outspoken- 
ness in  a  speech  before  the  New  England 
Broadcasting  Association.  The  issues 
"Fighting  Bob"  raised  are  being  dis- 
cussed and  that  will  be  fruitful,  both  for 
those  who  agree  and  for  those  who  dis- 
agree. At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  a 
column  from  the  Boston  Globe  by  David 
Nyhan  on  the  speech. 

The  article  follows : 

Dbinan  Cxacks  Media's  Venkeb 
(By  David  Nyhan) 

We  shaU  henceforth  refer  to  him  as  "Fight- 
ing Bob  Drlnan  after  tbe  way  the  priestly 
congressman  took  on  the  local  broadcasting 
barons. 

WhUe  they  were  serving  up  the  ice  cream 
and  strawberries,  tbe  liberal  Democrat  rose 
with  a  smUe,  told  a  couple  of  pretty  good 
Jokes  ("We  don't  allow  our  priests  to  become 
Bepubllcans")  and  then  wiped  tbe  floor 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion in  general,  the  television  Industry  In  par- 
ticular— and  even  had  a  saucy  word  left  over 
local  newspapers,  charging  them  with  ignor- 
ing obituaries  of  distinguished  black  clt- 
isens. 

It  ail  took  place  Friday  afternoon  at  a 
downtown  restaurant,  where  Fighting  Bob 
spelled  lunch  for  100  members  of  tbe  New 
England  Broadcasting  Assn. 

The  speech  lambasted  the  FCC  for  never 
lifting  a  broadcasting  license — not  even  one 
of  7200 — ^for  Inadequate  programming;  re- 
peated what  we  all  know  at)out  the  fre- 
quently flatulent  fare  offered  on  prime  time 
TV;  castigated  broadcasters  for  allegedly 
ignoring  the  blacks,  the  Spanish-speaking, 
the  antiwar  people  and  other  protesters:  and 
talked  about  greed  and  the  sham  of  regula- 
tion. 

The  real  dessert  was  not  tbe  ice  cream 
tnd  strawbwrias— tt  was  tbe  exchange  be- 
tween Drlnan  and  Perry  Ury,  general  man- 
>KW  of  Boeton  radio  station  WRKO. 

Ury,  whoee  station  has  a  reputation  for 
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making  some  public  aervlce  efforts  despite 
tbe  relentless  quality  of  its  toip-40  pop  music 
format  ("and  the  hits  Jxist  keep  on  coming") . 
arose  to  defend  his  Industry. 

He  began  by  saying  Drlnan  should  tell  the 
young  man  who  does  his  research  to  check 
his  facta  more  carefully.  Ka-boom.  What 
foUowed  was  enough  to  send  a  newsboy 
rushing  down  Tremont  street,  slx)utlng, 
"Kxtryl  Sxtryl  Read  all  about  it— congress- 
man claims  be  writes  his  own  speech!" 

"I  wrote  that  myself,"  exploded  Drlnan, 
who  demanded — and  got — a  retraction  from 
Ury  on  the  correctness  of  the  statistics  used 
to  figure  the  average  profit  (18  percent)  or 
tbe  amount  of  time  spent  on  selling  aotip 
and  spaghetti. 

Drlnan  proceeded  to  take  on  the  crowd, 
at  one  point  almost  taunting  the  audience 
into  challenging  him,  rocking  back  and  forth 
on  bis  toes  and  saying,  "Go  ahead,  it's  good 
for  tbe  soul." 

The  former  dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School,  no  mealy-mouthed  cleric  when  con- 
fronting tbe  broadcasters,  does  not  draw  tbe 
line  at  bawling  out  those  who  invite  blm  to 
dinner. 

Ury  was  unhappy,  as  were  others  (one  ad 
salesman  blessed  himself  as  Drlnan  spoke), 
with  what  they  claimed  was  Drtnan's  blanket 
indictment  of  the  broadcasting  scene. 

Drlnan  countered  he  was  only  trying  to 
raise  some  legitimate  Issues  about  how  blacks 
and  peace  people  get  Jabbed  routinely  In  the 
media.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  adversary  process, 
is  tbe  basis  of  American  Justice,  American 
politics,  and,  it  seems,  even  American  mar- 
riages. But  not  untU  very  recently  has  any- 
thing approaching  the  adversary  process 
reached  the  media  with  opposition  views. 

If  you  happened  to  catch  a  WBZ-TV  pre- 
mier during  the  weekend,  the  black -produced 
"Slxteen-72"  show,  with  Lovell  Dyett  as  hoet, 
you  saw  that  maiden  effort  conclude  on  a 
piece  of  television  dynamite. 

Dyett's  crew  was  out  Thursday,  hardly  34 
hours  before  Drlnan  spoke,  asking  blacks  at 
Washington  street  and  Massachusetts  avenue 
to  talk  about  what  they  liked  about  TV. 

"I  don't  like  anything  about  TV,"  shot  back 
a  young  mother  wbo  lives  nearby.  They  didn't 
use  her  name,  but  she  had  on  a  gorgeous 
slouch  hat — and  abe  unloaded  a  bombsheU. 

Tbe  rest  of  the  show  had  been  sort  of  pre- 
dictable— bow  many  times  wUl  Malik  Haldm 
be  aired  locally? — but  this  girl  at  tbe  end 
ttaked  about  what  it's  like  to  be  black  and 
watch  television. 

She  treated  the  token  "Jidia"  show  the 
way  it  deserves  to  be  treated;  she  said  she's 
tired  of  the  token  black  in  commercials.  "We 
come  in  pairs,"  she  said;  she  talked  about 
conning  home  from  work,  tired,  and  not  find- 
ing anything  on  TV  to  make  her  treat  her 
child  or  her  husband  In  a  more  loving  fash- 
ion; she  said  TV  ig^nores  tbe  pimps  and  drug 
pushers  and  knife-fighters  that  clog  her 
street. 

She  lives  under  the  elevated,  the  £1,  and 
that  one  brief  sketch  howled  out  of  the  tube, 
as  a  beautiful  black  girl  wltb  dynamite  In 
her  mouth  talked  about  how  TV  bad  gone 
away  from  her  and  left  her.  TV  is  the  train 
that  doesnt  stop  here. 

If  we  get  a  few  more  people  like  Fighting 
Bob  and  this  black  woman  in  the  slouch 
hat.  well  be  getting  somewhere  in  this  media 
game. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  MissorrRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

.  Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
indeed  appnnlate  for  us  to  recognize 
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the  Youth  for  Understanding  program. 
By  providing  young  people  with  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  liviiig  in  a  family  en- 
vironment abroad,  the  organization 
makes  invaluable  contributions  to  inter- 
national understanding,  and  thus  to 
world  peace. 

These  teenage  exchange  students  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  diplomacy. 
And  today  the  world  needs  a  new  diplo- 
macy which  involves  all  of  us.  Diplomacy 
in  the  nuclear/jet  age  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  diplomats,  much  less  to  the 
sovereigns  who  employ  them.  It  is  peo- 
ple's work,  and  these  young  people  will 
do  it  well. 


WELFARE:  SEPARATING  MYTH  AND 
PACT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTA1TVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 27  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal carried  a  feature  article,  "Welfare: 
Separating  Myth  and  Fact,"  which  co- 
gently analyzes  a  current  HEW  pam- 
phlet, "Welfare  Myths  vs.  Pacts." 

As  I  have  mentioned  in  previous  state- 
ments— September  14-15,  1971 — we 
Americans  are  openhanded  and  generous 
people,  but  it  is  questionable  how  long 
our  people  will  continue  to  fund  an  ever- 
increasing  welfare  load  on  the  dubious 
data  undergirding  its  official  Justifica- 
tion. 

Welfare,  like  any  other  social  serv- 
ice, should  be  subject  to  more  rigorous 
accountability  so  that  we  can  assure  that 
the  truly  needy  and  unemployable  are 
adequately  provided  for.  The  demands  for 
social  services  are  so  great  that  we  as 
elected  officials  cannot  permit  the  avail- 
able tax  dollars  to  be  wasted  on  those 
for  whom  they  were  not  intended  or  mis- 
spent on  illusory  programs. 

I  insert  the  Journal's  article  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 

Wbltabs:  Sepasatimc  Mtth  ams  Fact 
(By  Richard  A.  Snyder) 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  apparently  stimg  by  taxpayer  criti- 
cism of  ever-more-costly  welfare  programs, 
has  published  a  booklet  In  its  own  defense. 
Like  any  piece  of  propaganda,  it  may  tell  us 
something  about  its  creator.  It  certainly 
doesn't  contribute  much  clarity  to  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  welfare  and  its  dilem- 
mas. 

The  booklet,  "Welfare  Myths  vs.  Ptets," 
has  been  widely  circulated  by  tbe  depart- 
ment and  has  served  as  the  basis  for  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  articles.  It  purports  to  ex- 
plode "popular  misconceptions"  about  wel- 
fare and  welfare  recipients. 

Such  misconceptions  "not  only  malign  the 
victims  of  poverty  but  tbe  social  workers 
Who  labor  wltb  dedication  to  make  the  pres- 
ent Inadequate  welfare  syrtem  work,"  says 
John  D.  Twlname,  HEWs  Social  and  Re- 
habUitation  Service  administrator,  in  the 
pamphlet. 

While  conceding  that  the  current  system 
is  indeed  Inadequate  (and  putting  in  a  plxig 
for  the  Nixon  welfare  reform  legtslatlon) ,  tbe 
booklet  nonetheless  argue*  that  the  present 
system  la  t)elng  unfairly  crttldaed  by  these 
WHO  soggett,  lor  easm^,  tint  many  welfare 
recipients  are  lazy  or  unethical. 

Or,  as  HEW  frames  the  proposltloin: 
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"Myth:  The  welfare  rollB  are  full  of  able- 
bodied  loaf  en  1" 

"Fact:  Less  than  1%  of  welfare  recipients 
are  able-bodied  xinemployed  males." 

ARK     STATISTICS     ACCUaATBf 

Even  If  that  statlAtlc  Is  accurate  It  u  de- 
ceptive, for  It  Implies  that  flnding  jobs  for 
these  men  would  have  a  negligible  effect  on 
welfare.  The  fact  Is  that  there  Is  an  average 
3.7  persons  per  family  on  relief,  which  means 
that  this  percentage,  rather  than  1%.  would 
move  off  the  rolls  If  the  breadwinner  went  to 
work. 

But  Is  the  flgiire  accurate?  Or  has  HEW 
been  too  generous  In  Interpreting  who  Is 
"able-bodied"?  Por  example  It  recently 
came  to  light  that  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  had  entered  into  a 
formal  plan  with  HEW's  regional  office  In 
Philadelphia  to  permit  any  physical  Impair- 
ment of  either  parent — however  trivial — to 
qualify  the  family  for  federal  and  state  funds 
under  the  federal  work  Incentive  program. 
Those  with  no  more  impairment  than  the 
need  for  eyeglasses  qualify  the  family  for 
cash,  food  stamps  and  free  medical  aid. 

EUnphasls  on  males  alone  is  also  mislead- 
ing. It  Ignores  the  mothers,  a  huge  and 
largely  untapped  work  force.  As  Blanche 
Bernstein  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search In  New  Tork  City  has  pointed  out, 
about  36%  of  the  welfare  mothers  In  New 
Tork  City,  for  example,  have  at  least  a  high 
school  education,  making  them  eligible  for 
many  Job*  advertised.  Half  of  all  mothers 
have  only  one  or  two  children,  making  day- 
care arrangements  feasible. 

As  part  of  Its  denial  that  many  welfare  re- 
cipients are  employable,  HEW  makes  the 
point  that  mothers  and  children  get  moet  of 
the  money  spent  for  welfare. 

This  is  true  In  the  sense  that  Mother 
cashes  the  check.  However,  the  indirect  but 
actual  beneficiary  is  more  often  the  absent 
father.  If  he  leaves  his  family  and  lives  alone 
he  can  spend  all  his  wages  on  himself,  a  com- 
fortable equivalent  of  bachelorhood.  If  he 
lives  with  a  woman  who  is  not  his  wife,  he  is 
similarly  favored  In  an  economic  sense,  espe- 
cially If  she  Is  on  welfare  or  employed  and 
their  Incomes  are  merged.  If  he  makes  clan- 
destine visits  to  his  own  home,  his  paycheck 
and  his  wife's  welfare  check  in  combination 
give  the  outwardly  separated  family  a  double 
Income. 

There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  the 
mother  is  widowed,  or  the  father  is  111,  Im- 
prisoned or  otherwise  Incapacitated.  But 
these  do  not  explain  why  deserted  families  on 
welfare  Increased  from  12,000  to  80,000  in 
New  York  City  within  seven  years.  Respon- 
sible sociological  opinion,  typified  by  Nathan 
Olazer  of  Harvard,  points  out  that  there  is  a 
cash  Incentive  to  break  up  the  family,  or  not 
to  form  It.  Pot  example,  the  unwed  mother 
on  welfare  and  the  putative  father  on  wages 
would  lose  her  Income  if  they  marry. 

For  years  welfare  apologists  prefaced  any 
discussion  of  relief  with  references  to  the 
"aged,  bUnd  and  disabled,"  which  made  any 
crlticlslm  of  welfare  seem  hard-hearted.  Now 
that  these  have  become  a  bare  quarter  of  the 
whole  cost,  the  stress  has  been  on  children 
and  mothers,  with  discrete  avoidance  of  the 
men  whose  escape  brought  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

Another  straw  man  from  the  HEW  book- 
let: 

"Myth:  Oive  them  more  money  and  they'll 
spend  It  on  drink  and  bl(  ean." 

"Fact:  Most  welfare  families  report  (In  an 
HEW  survey)  that  If  they  received  any  ex- 
tra money  It  would  go  for  essentials." 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  recipient  testify- 
ing otherwise,  at  least  in  any  Inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  d^artment.  Other  random 
surveys,  however,  have  disclosed  push-but- 
ton telephones,  stereos,  new  and  e:q>enslve 
furniture  In  homes  receiving  public  asslst- 
anpe.  vaO,  other  luxurtae  porobued  with 
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pubUc  assistance  grants.  Credit  Is  often 
readily  available  to  public  assistance  recip- 
ients because  merchants  have  confidence 
In  the  fiow  of  funds. 

HEW  has  special  difficulty  In  encouraging 
good  Judgment  In  spending  because  the  cur- 
rent thrust  In  welfare  is  to  separate  the  com- 
puting of  eligibility  from  the  rendering  of 
social  services,  such  as  advice  on  budgeting, 
family  management,  child  care,  homemak- 
Ing  and  employment.  It  la  a  tenet  that  the 
recipient  should  not  be  submitted  to  the 
"Indignity"  of  having  such  advice  thrust 
upon  him. 

"Myth:  Once  on  welfare,  always  on  wel- 
face." 

"Pact:  The  average  welfare  family  has 
been  on  the  rolls  for  23  months.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  long-term  cases  Is  relatively 
small." 

The  department's  own  figures  don't  wholly 
confirm  its  position.  By  Its  charts,  more  than 
a  third  of  those  on  welfare  have  been  there 
three  years  or  more.  HEW  personnel  admit, 
moreover,  that  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count "repeaters"  who  have  been  on  for  vary- 
ing periods  previously. 

In  fact,  "on-agaln,  off-agaln"  welfare  is 
the  case  with  many  recipients,  as  local  ad- 
ministrators acknowledge.  Por  these  fami- 
lies, welfare  becomes  the  quickest  port  of 
call  in  any  emergency.  The  easy  availability 
diminishes  the  likelihood  that  the  recipient 
will  be  resourceful,  take  part-time  or  over- 
time work  to  bridge  the  gap,  or  soUcit  help 
from  relatives. 

UNTO   THE   THIRD   OKNKSATION 


The  most  familiar  situation  In  which  wel- 
fare has  become  a  way  of  life  Is  the  young 
unwed  mother  and  her  child.  And  when  the 
child  in  turn  becomes  an  adolescent  and  be- 
comes pregnant,  a  third  welfare  generation 
has  begun. 

According  to  HEW's  pamphlet,  82%  of  the 
more  than  7  million  children  In  welfare 
families  were  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  these 
demonstrably  constitute  much  of  the  case- 
load that  is  either  on  relief  on  a  long-term 
basis  or  at  recurring  intervals. 

HEW  puts  the  average  length  of  time  a 
family  Is  on  welfare  at  23  months,  but  In- 
formation in  the  files  of  Chairman  Wilbur 
MUls'  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
establishes  the  figure  at  42  months;  this 
figure  would  be  even  greater  if  welfare  rolls 
weren't  growing  so  fast. 

There  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  data  In 
HEW  with  respect  to  how  long  the  closed 
cases  had  been  on  welfare  (the  Department 
jsays  no  studies  have  ever  been  made  in  this 
Fiarea) ,  and  data  on  this  group  is  needed  for  an 
accurate  index.  Any  figure  based  on  those  on 
relief  at  any  given  point  In  time  also  ob- 
viously doesn't  Include  the  prospective  re- 
maining period  each  case  will  be  on  the  rolls, 
nor  does  it  Include  any  period  present  recipi- 
ents may  have  been  on  the  rolls  prior  to  that 
point  In  time. 

A  more  Immediate  question  Involves  the 
14.8  million  on  welfare:  To  what  extent  are 
their  Incomes   accxirately  measured? 

Dr.  Bernstein  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  figures  on  poverty  and  low  Incomes 
aren't  reliable.  Many  families  are  prone  to 
report  net  rather  than  gross  figures  and  to  be 
inexact  about  part-time  earnings  and  teen- 
agers' Income.  Or  the  wUe  la  frequently  the 
source  of  Information  about  her  husband's 
Income  but  is  Ill-informed  about  It.  In  other 
words,  many  families  commendably  have  In- 
come from  assorted  sources,  which  brings 
them  slightly  above  the  poverty  line,  al- 
though the  statistics  provided  show  they  are 
below  It. 

This  also  servee  to  explain  in  part  why 
many  in  rural  and  small-town  America 
would  be  shocked  to  be  told  that  they  are 
in  poverty.  They  live  ftugally  but  to  their 
own  satlsfaotloQ  on  limited  resouroea,  or 
sometimes  on  help  trcna  kin.  Oensus  flguree 
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are  thrown  out  of  kilter  by  the  Amt^^ 
farmers,  for  example,  who  would  classify 
as  underprivUeged  if  measured  by  the  ab- 
sence of  radios.  TV's  or  cars,  but  who  manage 
to  earn  sufficient  Income  to  buy  e]q>enslve 
farms  for  their  sons. 

BUmarck  is  reputed  to  have  said  tliat  peo- 
ple are  happiest  if  they  know  lltUe  about 
how  their  laws  and  sausages  are  made.  He 
might  have  Included  welfare  administration. 
What  is  everyone's  business  has  become  no 
one's  business  except  the  social  scientists', 
and  they  haven't  given  satisfying  answers. 

BXTBCEONINa  DKMANDS 

Legislators,  at  the  state  level  particularly, 
are  becoming  frustrated  by  the  burgeoning' 
demands  of  welfare,  which  drains  educa- 
tional and  other  parts  of  the  state  budget. 
And  they  bear  the  lament  of  taxpayers  who 
feel  the  pinch  of  welfare  and  other  costs. 
States,  responding  to  grass-root  pressure, 
cut  back  on  grants.  HEW,  with  its  pamphlets 
seeks  to  Jtistlfy  its  system. 

Welfare  is  an  enormously  complex  issue, 
and  one  that  tends  to  arouse  strong  emo- 
tions in  all  concerned — from  the  needy  re- 
cipient to  the  taxpayer  who  foots  the  bill. 
Any  progess  toward  a  solution  of  what  so- 
ciety can  and  should  do  to  care  for  its 
destitute — a  solution  that  has  evaded  man 
since  the  beginning  of  history— will  be  made 
only  through  cool  rationality. 

It  Is  natviral  that  HEW  react  defensively 
to  criticism  and  state  its  case  positively.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  it  to  quote 
Edward  C.  Banfleld  of  Harvard,  for  example, 
to  the  effect  that  current  welfare  policies 
encourage  Idleness,  dishonesty  and  reduced 
production. 

The  public  has,  however,  a  right  to  accu- 
racy and  objectivity,  and  HEW  propaganda 
broadsides  such  as  "Welfare  Myths  vs.  Facts" 
are  no  help  at  all. 


OBSERVA-nONS  ON  PRESIDENT'S 
PEACE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  new  peace  proposals  were 
dramatically  revealed  on  nationwide 
television,  disclosing  a  series  of  secret 
negotiations  in  Paris  between  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  President's  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  and  North  Vietnam's  chief 
negotiators. 

THX   PROPOSAL 

The  President's  proposal  Includes  a 
total  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina, 
the  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  and 
allied  forces  from  Vietnam  within  6 
months  of  North  Vietnam's  acceptance 
of  the  proposal  and  a  political  solution 
which  Includes  three  elements:  a  new 
presidential  election  in  South  Vietnam; 
an  agreement  by  President  Thleu  to  re- 
sign his  cfittce  1  month  before  the  new 
election;  and  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent body  representing  all  political 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  to  organize 
and  run  the  election. 

Under  the  proposal,  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  would  agree  to  re- 
lease all  prisoners  of  war  capttired 
throughout  Indochina,  with  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  carried  out  In  tandem  with 
the  troop  withdrawals. 
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This  new  proposal,  now  placed  before 
the  Paris  Conference  for  discussion,  is 
the  first  new  proposal  for  a  general  set- 
tlement submitted  to  the  Conference  by 
the  United  States  since  October  8,  1969. 

THB   REACTION 

Although  North  Vietnam's  statement 
did  not  formally  reject  the  proposals,  it 
did  denounce  them  and  made  plain  that 
the  new  proposals  are  unacceptable. 

Most  observers  believe  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  not  accept  the  President's 
proposal  because  of  their  deep  suspicions 
of  the  electoral  process  and  their  belief 
that  the  existing  South  Vietnamese  Gk>v- 
emment  would  Influence  the  outcome 
despite  any  safeguards  the  allies  offered 
to  assure  an  independent  election. 

Although  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  succeeded  In  shoving  Vietnam 
into  the  background  as  a  campaign  Is- 
sue, he  probably  made  some  political 
points  with  his  new  proposal.  ThR  dis- 
closure makes  the  Nixon  record  on  ne- 
gotiations clearer  and  better.  The  plan, 
at  least  for  Americans,  is  fair  and  just, 
with  free  elections,  international  super- 
vision, Thieu  stepping  down,  and  a  cease- 
fire. As  expected,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress  strongly  endorsed  the 
President's  position  and  even  some  of 
the  aspiring  Democratic  presidential 
candidates  declined  to  attack  him.  None- 
theless, if  the  proposal  is  not  accepted  by 
North  Vietnam,  and  it  does  not  appear 
as  if  it  will  be,  and  the  war  drags  on.  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  political  issue  In 
November. 

ISSCX    CLARIFIED 

More  than  anything  else,  the  disclo- 
sures surroimding  the  proposal  illustrate 
that  the  critical  barrier  to  settlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  Is:  Who  will  even- 
tuaUy  control  South  Vietnam?  This  po- 
litical Issue  has  caused  the  deadlock  In 
the  secret  negotiations.  The  military 
questions,  including  a  date  for  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  and  the  release  of  American 
prisoners,  apparently  are  negotiable  on 
both  sides,  but  the  political  issue  is  not. 

The  Vietnamese  have  reiterated  their 
msistence  that  the  two  basic  conditions 
for  settlement  are  fixing  a  date  for  total 
U.S.  military  pullout  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  support  for  the  Thleu  regime. 

WHT    WERE    SECRET    NXOOTUTIONS    DISCLOSED? 

One  question  after  the  President's 
speech  was  why  he  revealed  the  secret 
proposals  at  this  time.  Such  a  move  will 
^ter  aU,  cut  ofT,  at  least  temporarily, 
the  President's  most  productive  channel 
Of  communication  with  North  Vietnam. 
Apparently  It  was  done  at  this  time- 
«rst.  to  end.  or  at  least  reduce,  domes- 
uc  disharmony  by  demonstrating  the 
administration's  good  faith;  second,  to 
try  to  end  criUcism  at  home,  especially 
from  the  President's  political  critics,  who 
have  Intenalfied  their  attacks  recentiy; 
wurd.  to  shift  the  onus  of  the  stalemate 
to  North  Vietnam:  fourth,  to  create  a 
Climate  at  home  that  would  accept  stiff 
retaliatory  attacks  to  any  North  Viet- 
namese offensive;  fifth,  because  the  U.S 
negotiators  feel  that  the  private  contacts 
had  reached  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns; and  sixth,  because  the  hope  that 
the  public  disclosures  might  force  North 
Vietnam  to  consider  the  plan  on  a  more 
urgent  t>B8ls. 
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The  President's  proposal  may  also  help 
his  China  trip  now  that  he  has  made  a 
public  offer  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Indochina,  and  even  though 
the  offer  may  not  be  accepted,  it  will  help 
create  a  better  atmosphere  for  success- 
ful discussions  with  the  Chinese.  The 
very  prompt  denimciaUon  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, however,  suggests  that  the  President 
will  not  find  the  solution  to  Vietnam  in 
Peking.  Dr.  Kissinger  said: 

We  expect  to  settle  this  war  with  Hanoi, 
not  with  Moscow  and  not  with  Peking. 

As  mentioned,  the  President's  propos- 
al also  puts  him  in  a  stranger  position  to 
counter  the  expected  enemy  offensive, 
which  is  expected  soon.  Having  put  forth 
a  comprehensive  peace  proposal  and  ap- 
parentiy  created  a  climate  at  home  that 
will  permit  stiff  retaliatory  action,  he  is 
now  In  a  position  to  strike  back  at  any 
enemy  offensive  in  the  next  few  weeks 
and  blame  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
choosing  war  instead  of  peace. 

HANOI'S     RECORD 

Hanoi's  record  in  these  negotiations 
looks  bad.  They  agreed  to  secret  talks, 
and  then  made  a  public  proposal.  Their 
proposal  separated  political  and  military 
issues,  and  later  were  linked  in  another 
proposal.  They  accused  President  Nixon 
of  not  responding  to  their  proposal,  when 
he  had  done  so  in  private,  and  then  they 
refused  to  respond  to  his  proposal.  Ilieir 
terms  hardened  as  the  negotiations  pro- 
gressed, insisting  that  the  United  States 
overthrow  the  Thleu  government.  They 
come  off  as  tough,  determined  negotia- 
tors, willing  to  exploit  every  opportunity, 
including  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 
and  willing  to  play  skillfully  to  their  ad- 
vantage the  sentiments  for  peace  in  this 
country. 

The  lesson  from  this  record  is  clear. 
Hanoi  is  not  interested  in  either  a  fair 
settlement  or  "looking  good."  They  want 
a  unified  Vietnam  under  their  control. 

THE    PRESIDENT    AND    BIS    CRITICS 

After  the  Presidents  disclosure,  the 
principal  complaint  of  his  critics  was 
that  he  failed  to  make  a  straightforward 
offer  of  a  withdrawal  date  in  exchange 
solely  for  the  release  of  prisoners.  The 
President  did  disclose  a  proposal  made 
to  the  North  Vietnsmiese  on  May  31. 1971, 
imder  which  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  a  deadline  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  In  exchange  for 
the  release  of  eM  prisoners  of  war  and 
a  cease-fire. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  June  26.  the 
North  Vietnamese  rejected  the  American 
offer.  Insisting  that  any  settiement  had 
to  Include  political  elements. 

The  President,  thus,  has  not  offered  a 
simple  withdrawal  of  American  forces  In 
return  for  prisoners  of  war.  He  tied 
withdrawal  to  the  acceptance  of  a  cease- 
fire throughout  Indochina.  The  Com- 
munists oppose  this  because,  in  their 
view,  under  existing  conditions,  total 
cease-fire  would  simply  solidify  Saigon's 
political  control  over  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population.  They  see  a  sim- 
ple cease-fire  as  the  same  as  losing  the 
war  because  it  requires  them  to  give  up 
their  struggle  to  achieve  their  goal.  The 
Communists   have   proposed   a   partial 
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cease-fire  between  their  troops  and  with- 
drawing allied  forces,  but  it  would  take 
effect  only  after  a  political  settiement  was 
reached. 

The  President  responds  to  his  critics 
by  saying  that  his  proposal  for  a  fixed 
date  of  withdrawsJ,  a  cease-fire,  and  an 
exchange  of  priscmers  was  rejected  by 
the  Communists,  not  because  there  was 
an  objection  to  a  cease-fire,  but  on  the 
grounds  that  there  must  be  a  political 
solution  in  Indochina  alongside  a  mili- 
tary solution.  He  also  says  that  although 
his  pr(9}06al  is  complex,  with  provisions 
for  a  political  and  military  setUsnent, 
he  is  prepared  to  revert  at  any  time  to 
the  simpler  proposltiafi  offered  in  the 
private  talks  on  May  31,  for  a  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  unilaterally  in  return 
for  a  cease-fire  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

WHERE  DO  WX  CO  FROM  HERE? 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  President's 
peace  proposal  to  break  the  deadlock 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  happens 
next.  Administration  spokesmen  have 
been  reluctant  to  speculate  on  the  future. 
The  President  said  that  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  continue  the  Vietnamization 
program,  which  means  that  American 
troop  withdrawals  will  go  on  and  so  will 
periodic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  Laos. 
and  Cambodia. 

The  hope,  of  coui-se,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  proposals,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  offered,  will  serve  as  a 
beginning  point  for  what  could  become 
the  first  real  bargaining  since  the  frus- 
trating negotiations  at  Paris  b^an  3 
years  ago. 

The  hopeful  view  is  that  the  wide  gap 
between  the  two  sides  on  the  political 
questions  has  been  narrowed.  The  Presi- 
dent made  a  major  concession  by  offering 
the  resignation  of  President  Thieu  1 
month  before  the  supervised  elections. 
Even  though  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
suspicious  of  these  elections,  especially 
when  the  President  suggested  that  a 
Thieu  supporter,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate,  should  head  the  caretaker  gov- 
ernment, the  timing  of  Mr.  Thleu's  de- 
parture is  surely  negotiable,  as  is  the 
makeup  of  the  electoral  commission.  The 
President  has  made  a  proposal  which 
could  lead  to  a  change  of  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  room  for  nego- 
tiation on  the  political  sirrangements,  the 
cease-fire,  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  and 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  proposal 
at  least  begins  to  focus  on  the  central 
issue  of  how  power  is  to  be  exercised  in 
South  Vietnam  when  the  war  is  over. 

This  hopeful  view  emphasizes  that  the 
Thieu  government  is  growing  stronger, 
its  economy  improving,  its  military  able 
to  maintain  security,  and  Hanoi  will  want 
to  negotiate  now  rather  than  later. 

The  pessimistic  view  is  that  the  dis- 
cussions have  only  emphasized  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  adamant  on  gain- 
ing political  control  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  anything  less  than  sissurance  of  a 
takeover  will  not  be  acceptable  to  them. 
They  have  sought  that  goal  for  over  30 
years  and  they  are  not  about  to  give  up 
now.  They  want  to  drive  out  all  the 
foreign  soldiers  and  imify  the  natioa  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Vietnam. 
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In  this  view,  Hanoi  Just  does  not  have 
much  reason  to  negotiate.  If  they  with- 
stood everything  that  South  Vietnam 
could  offer,  when  it  had  the  help  of  550,- 
000  Americans  and  all  kinds  of  extra  fire- 
power and  mobility,  they  can  certainly 
do  better  after  the  Americans  are  gone, 
tak^cmtet  of  their  helicc^ters  and  guns 
wltK^Sem.  And  no  matter  how  success- 
ful Vietnamization  may  be,  the  im- 
provement of  Saigon's  fighting  capabili- 
ties will  not  offset  the  American  with- 
drawal. As  one  American  analyst  put  it: 

Why  abotJd  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
promise. Instead  tbey  will  Just  wait. 

In  the  long  run.  the  North  Vietnamese 
appear  to  have  great  leverage.  The  UJS. 
military  ^ort  is  declining,  and  even 
large  amoimts  of  U.S.  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  will  not  be  acceptable  to  a  na- 
tion that  w£ints  to  forget  this  war.  UJ3. 
bargaining  power  recedes  with  its  declin- 
ing military  power. 

But,  the  SoUth  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment,  although  plagued  with  problems, 
is  not  near  collapse  and  their  military 
power  is  no  pushover  for  a  war-weary 
North  Vietnam. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  negotiating 
deadlock  is  that  the  war  will  go  on.  Each 
side  has  presented  the  other  with  unac- 
ceptable demands.  Hanoi  wants  the 
United  States  to  get  out,  take  everything 

With  them,  and  stop  all  aid  to  South 

Vietnam.  The  United  States  wants  Hanoi 
to  stop  fighting,  withdraw  its  troops,  give 
up  the  goal  it  has  sought  for  decades,  and 
enter  into  an  election  they  feel  will  be 
controlled  by  Thleu's  agents. 

Somehow,  this  frustrating  war  must 
end.  I  do  not  see  how  unless  we  set  a  date 
for  withdrawal,  end  our  military  activity, 
and  Hanoi  returns  our  POW's  as  we 
withdraw,  and  refrains  from  attacking 
our  forces  as  they  withdraw.  This  leaves 
most  questions  imanswered,  including  the 
central  one  of  who  controls  South  Viet- 
nam, but  it  would  permit  the  process  of 
accommodation  In  South  Vietnam  to  be- 
gin in  earnest. 

I  Insert  an  article  appearing  in  the 
February  1, 1971,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  comparing  the  peace  pr(HX)6al  of 
the  two  sides  at  this  point. 

FXOPOSAL.8  BY  TWO  SiDKS  COMPABJCD 

Washinoton,  Jan.  31. — ^Following  Is  a  com- 
parison of  the  nlne-polnt  peace  proposal 
made  public  by  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation In  Parts  today  and  the  eight-point 
plan  of  the  Oovemments  of  the  United 
states  and  South  Vietnam  revealed  by  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  on  Jan.  26 : 

TKOOP  WITHOaAWAL 

North  Vietnam  plan:  The  withdrawal  of 
"the  totaUty"  of  aU  United  States  and  aUled 
foreign  forces  from  South  Vietnam  and  other 
Indochtnese  countries  aboiild  be  completed 
within  1071.  (The  plan  was  first  proposed 
privately  June  26. 1971.) 

nmted  States  plan:  The  total  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  and  allied  foreign  forces 
frcsn  South  Vletnsxa  alone  within  six  months 
of  an  agreement. 

PRISONXB  BKT.IASK 

North  Vietnam  plan:  The  release  of  all 
military  men  and  clvlllan4  captured  in  the 
war  carried  out  "parallelly  and  completed  at 
the  same  tlase"  as  the  troc^  withdrawals. 

United  States  plan :  The  release  of  all  mlU- 
Ury  man  and  "innocent"  ctvUiaiu  carried 
out  m  parallel  with  taie  troop  withdrawals. 
Both  sides  to  present  a  complete  list  of  mlll- 
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tary  men  and  civilians  held  throughout  Indo- 
china on  the  day  an  agreement  Is  signed. 
Release  to  begin  on  the  same  day  as  the 
troop  withdrawals  and  to  be  comj^eted  when 
they  are  completed. 

poLxncAi.  rcTUKK  or  south  vmrfAit 
North  Vietnam  plan:  The  Umted  States 
should  stop  supporting  the  present  govern- 
ment In  Selgon  so  that  there  may  be  set 
up  m  Its  place  a  new  administration  stand- 
ing for  "peace,  mdependence,  neutrality  and 
democracy."  Negotiations  between  the  pro- 
visional revolutionary  government,  or  Vlet- 
cong,  and  tbe  new  administration  to  settle 
"all  internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam." 

United  States  plan:  A  free,  democratic 
presidential  election   wltbln  glx  months  of 

the  agreement,  organized  and  nui  by  an 
Inaeperulent   body  representing  aU   poUtlcal 

forces  In  South  Vietnam.  The  body  will 
determine  the  qualification  of  candidates. 
There  shall  be  international  supervision  of 
the  election. 

Tbe  mcumbent  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Of  South  Vietnam  will  resign  a  month 
before  the  election.  The  umted  States  will 
rem&m  neutral,  support  no  candidate,  wlU 
abide  by  the  outcome  and  "is  prepared  to 

define  Its  military  and  economic  assistance 
relationship  with  any  government  that  exists 
in  South  Vietnam." 

South  Vietnam,  along  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Indochina,  should  adopt  a  foreign 
policy  consistent  with  the  military  provi- 
sions of  tbe  1954  Geneva  accords.  Beunlfl- 
cation  of  Vietnam  to  be  negotiated  between 
North  and  Soutb  without  annexation  by 
either  party  or  outside  mterferenoe. 

BZPARATXONS 

North  Vietnamese  plan :  The  United  States 
Oovernment  must  bear  full  responslbUity  for, 
and  pay  reparations  for.  the  damage  caused 
by  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  Vietnam. 

United  States  plan :  No  specific  mention  of 
damage,  but  tbe  President,  tbe  White  House 
has  said,  offered  to  finance  a  $7.5-billlon  re- 
construction program  In  Indochina  of  which 
tbe  North  Vietnamese  share  would  be  $2.5- 
bUllon. 

INDOCHINA 

North  Vietnamese  plan :  The  United  States 
should  respect  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
on  Indochina  and  those  of  1963  on  Laos.  Tbe 
United  States  should  stop  Its  aggression  In 
Indochina  and  let  the  Indochlnese  people 
settle  their  own  affairs  by  themselves. 

United  States  plan:  "Both  sides"  should 
respect  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  and 
1962.  There  wlU  be  "no  foreign  mterventlon" 
m  those  countries. 

RKSOLimOM  OF  INDOCHINESB  PROBLEMS 

North  Vietnam  plan:  The  problems  among 
the  Indochmese  countries  should  be  settled 
by  those  coimtrles  "on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  mtegrlty  and  noninterference  In 
each  other's  Internal  affairs."  North  Viet- 
nam "Is  prepared  to  Jom"  m  resolvmg  such 
problems. 

United  States  plan:  The  same  language  is 
used,  with  the  foUowlng  addition:  "Among 
the  problems  that  wUl  be  settled  Is  the  im- 
plementation of  the  prmclple  that  aU  armed 
forces  of  the  coimtrles  of  Indochma  must 
remam  wlthm  their  national  frontiers." 

CCASE-riRE 

North  Vietnam  plan:  AU  the  parties  should 
achieve  a  cease-fire  "after  the  signing  of  the 
agreements  on  the  above-mentioned  prob- 
lems." 

United  States  plan:  A  general  cease-fire 
to  begm  when  the  agreement  Is  signed.  As 
[>art  ef  the  cease-fire,  there  wUl  be  "no 
further  Infiltration  of  outside  forces  mto  any 
of  tbe  countries  of  Indochina." 

ntTKUTATIONAI,  SUPUVIBION 

North  Vietnam  plan:  "There  shouM  be  an 
international  mipervtslon." 
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United  States  plan:  International  super- 
vision of  the  mUitary  aspects  of  the  agree- 
ment, including  the  cease-fire,  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war,  withdrawal  of  outside  forces 
from  Indochina  and  the  Implementation  of 
the  prmclple  that  all  armed  forces  of  the 
countries  of  Indochina  must  remam  wlthm 
their  national  frontiers. 

XNTERNATIONAI,  OTTABAimX 

North  Vietnam  plan:  An  mtematlonal 
guarantee  for  tbe  "fundamental  rights  of 
the  Indochlnese  peoples,  the  neutrality  of 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  last- 
ing peace  in  tbls  region." 

umted  States  plan:  An  international  guar- 
antee for  the  "fundamental  rights  of  the 
Indochmese  peoples,  the  status  of  all  the 
countries  of  Indochina  and  lasting  peace  in 
tbls  region." 

Other  differences:  In  addition  to  those  m- 
herent  m  the  text  of  the  plans,  such  as  tbe 
timing  of  withdrawal  and  provisions  of  the 
cease-fire,  the  two  sides  have  arg^ued  during 
tbe  negotiations  over  the  definition  of  "with- 
drawal" and  tbe  political  future  of  Soutb 
Vietnam. 

On  withdrawal,  tbe  North  Vietnamese  have 
insisted,  according  to  the  Presidential  ad- 
viser on  national  security,  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, that  It  must  mclude  the  removal  of 
all  American  equipment  and  the  cessation  of 
aU  economic  and  military  aid  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

They  also,  accordmg  to  Mr.  Kissinger, 
have  demanded  tbat  tbe  United  States  set 
a  date  for  total  withdrawal  and  Implement 
It.  regardless  of  subsequent  developments  on 
prisoner  release,  and  other  issues. 

On  tbe  political  future  of  Soutb  Vietnam, 
Mr.  Kissinger  says  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese bave  demanded  tbat  tbe  United  States 
bring  about,  directly  or  mdlrectly,  the  over- 
throw of  the  present  Government. 
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NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OP 
REPUBLICAN  WOMEN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ABIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
speech  given  by  the  Honorable  Jack 
Williams,  Governor  of  Arizona,  on  Jan- 
uary 21  when  our  State  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  being  host  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women.  Governor  Williams 
is  a  fine  speaker  and  alwaj^  offers  a  note- 
worthy message  to  his  audiences.  This 
speech  is  certainly  no  exception  to  that 
rule,  and  gives  all  of  us  food  for  serious 
thought.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  pause 
to  read  and  ponder  it. 

The  article  follows : 
Nationai.  Fkdebation  or  Republican  Women 
(Address  by  Oov.  Jack  WUllams) 

Voltaire  once  said  that  history  Is  velvet 
shoes  going  downstairs  and  wooden  shoes 
going  up  I  The  ebb  and  flow  of  great  nations 
can  be  represented  by  its  moments  of  high- 
est courage  and  greatest  heroism.  Tben  the 
doldrums  when  It  dons  velvet  slippers. 

Not  too  long  ago,  m  our  history,  heroes 
walked  our  land  and  were  aware  of  honor, 
duty,  country.  Other  heroes  walk  again  to- 
day, but  unknown  to  most,  save  in  a  few 

instances.   Tbese   are   men   who  promise  no 
glittering  easy  path  of  affiuence  and  national 
oymclsm,  but  instead,  the  blood,  sweat  and 
teare  that  Churchill  once  talked  about. 
Out  of  the  crucible  of  tbe  uneasy  and 


ravaged  sixties,  when  mobs  stormed  our 
streets  and  burned  our  buildings  and  shout- 
ed crude  slogans  against  ovir  national  hon- 
or, will  agam  come  America's  greatest  hour. 

This  nation  has  faltered,  of  late,  on  the 
shoals  of  self -despair  and  criticism.  No  great 
nation  can  long  endure  when  its  traditions 
are  twisted  as  Kipling  once  wrote,  "To  make 
a  trap  for  fools;  and  knaves  are  allowed  to 
carry  banners,  shout  slogans  and  fiaunt  divi- 
sive symbols,  that  have  tbeir  roots  m  foreign 
ideologies." 

Since  history's  dawn,  blight,  pestilence 
and  trouble  have  visited  themselves  upon 
botb  civilized  and  unclvUlzed  people  of  tbe 
world.  One  by  one,  society  has  attacked  these 

problems  with  force  and  energy  and  a  great 

many  of  them  have  been  solved. 

Malce  no  mlstalce  about  It.  Tbls  Is  the 
year  of  decision,  and  you  represent  the  Party 
of  American  common  sense. 

A  bewildering  array  of  aspirants  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  like  Stephen  Lea- 
cock's  headless  horsemen,  bave  mounted 
their  steeds  and  are  riding  off  m  all  direc- 
tions across  our  land.  They  extravagantly 
promise  to  better  tbe  things  that  have  been 
commenced  over  tbe  past  thirty-seven 
months. 

Free  Angela  Davis  shouts  one!  Stop  tbe 
war,  I  want  to  get  off,  screams  another.  Out 
our  defenses,  shrieks  stlU  another.  Their 
proposals  have  a  ring  of  desperation  as  each 
candidate  tries  to  outpromlse  the  other  con- 
tenders. They  propose  spendmg  money  as 
though  it's  going  out  of  fasmon.  And  they 
propose  humiliating  our  nation  by  crawimg 
on  our  stomachs  to  the  peace  talks  at  Paris. 

Let  me  recall  a  moment  not  too  long  ago. 

The  scene  was  tbe  Dan  Carmel  Hotel  atop 

a  high  bluil  overlooking  Haifa  Harbor,  and 
I  was  talking  to  a  vice  president  of  Teoh- 
nlcron,  tbe  MXT.  of  Israel.  Professor  Her- 
man Penkel  was  curious  about  the  umted 
States. 

"There  Is  a  desire  for  Isolation  abroad  ta 
our  land,"  I  said.  "The  peaceniks  are  on  the 
streets,  shouting — ^Peace  at  any  price.  A 
strong  defense  Is  to  have  no  defense,  they 
say.  Make  it  evident  to  everyone  that  we  offer 
no  threat  of  any  Und." 

"You  go  back.  Governor  WlUlams." 
gravely  remarked  Herman  Fenkel.  "You  go 
back  to  America  and  tell  them  that  m 
tried  that  m  Oermany  and  six  mlUlon  at  vm 
went  to  the  ovens  1" 
It's  a  hard  prophecy  to  deny. 
There  Is  a  tide  m  the  affairs  of  men.  that 
at  its  crest  leads  on  to  victory.  As  a  friend 
said  recently  to  me.  "The  waves  recede,  but 
the  tide  comes  In." 

History  does  repeat  Itself.  And  this  nation 
has  always  had  the  right  men  at  the  right 
time  to  save  It. 

There  Is  an  excitement  and  a  sense  of 
destmy  that  we  should  feel  today.  In  this 
Republican  Party.  And,  you  should  feel  It 
first.  We  have  some  surface  syii4>toms  of 
difficulty,  but  adversity  Is  the  spur  to  great 
success. 

It's  wooden  shoes  gomg  upstairs  that 
ooimts.  I  am  an  eternal  optimist.  I  know, 
from  the  public  prints  and  the  electronic 
media,  that  we  should  be  depressed  and 
gloomy.  But,  I  can  remember  when  things 
were  reaUy  tough.  Today,  we  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  to  worry  about  the  smoke 
coming  out  of  smokestacks  that  mdlcate 
men  are  working.  I  can  remember  when 
the  smokestacks  across  this  land  were  not 
wnnklng  and  men  were  not  working,  and  the 
cardboard  was  m  the  shoe;  and  the  depres- 
sion was  upon  the  land. 

Strangely  enough,  then,  ta  extreme  pov- 
erty we  had  faith,  and  ta  extreme  unem- 
ployment we  bad  nei^bors. 

Those  who  say  that  poverty  Is  the  seedbed 
of  crime  dont  know  what  they're  t^iving 
about.  Aflluence  is.  And  those  who  say  that 
s  weak  America  wUl  be  a  better  America 
fall  to  imderBtand  tbe  leasons  of  history. 
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It  is  only  when  we  succumb  to  self-pity 
and  despair  that  we  encourage  the  possibU- 
Ity  of  faUura.  It  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  lack  of  faith  is  tbe  keystone  to  the  arch 
of  despair,  and  despair  forms  the  frame- 
work for  faUure. 

There  are  many  who  claim  evenrthlng  Is 
wretched.  I  say  that  all  is  not  wretched.  I 
say  a  lot  of  things  In  tbls  country  aren't 
wretched  at  aU.  We  have  done  wonderful 
things  and  left  some  ragged  edges  ta  the 
process.  I  trust  that  coming  generations  wUl 
smooth  tbese  ragged  edges  and,  hopefully, 
go  on  to  greater  things. 

Let  us  list  some  of  omx  problems,  patated 
and  glided  tato  works  of  dishonest  art  by 

our  opposition : 

The  false  dream  that  one-third  of  the 

population  can  support  the  other  two-thirds. 

The  abandonment  of  the  family  umt  as 
the  backbone  of  our  society. 

Respect  for  authority  Is  under  attack  on 
all  sides. 

Respect  for  law,  the  cotirts,  and  more  im- 
portant, the  parents,  has  become  a  Joke  with 
some. 

The  dope  scene  with  tbe  real  cop-outs  who 

refuse  to  face  reality. 

These  are  the  ones  ta  velvet  slippers  going 
downstairs. 

Dishonesty  is  dishonesty,  whether  It  is 
stealing  from  the  Income  tax  form  or  from 
your  employer  by  faUlng  to  produce  an 
honest  day's  work,  but  accepttag  a  full  wage. 
An  early  criticism  of  our  country  related 
to  the  weakness  of  a  democracy.  We  were 
warned  when  people  learn  they  can  vote 
themselves  benefits  from  tbe  public  treasury, 
there  is  no  stopping  them  until  they  have 
plunderer",  it  in  Its  entirety. 

Today,  the  motley  crew  of  Democratic 
aspirants  who  bave  visited  us,  recently,  have 
had  one  common  theme.  They  have  prom- 
ised more  from  the  public  treasury. 

My  friends,  the  American  people  are  not 
stupid.  They  know  the  old  shell  game  very 
well.  Those  who  have  been  runntag  tbe  sheU 
game  have  tried  to  tell  us  otherwise. 

But  history  shows  over  and  over  agata,  and 
the  facts  of  life  demonstrate  it  ta  our  own 
time,  that  the  only  goal  we  can  offer  with 
any  realistic  promise  of  fulfillment  is  equal- 
ity of  c^portumty.  Let  each  put  on  his 
wooden  shoes  and  go  to  work,  cllmbtag  the 
long,  hard,  but  existing,  stairs  which  lead 
to  greatness  In  a  nation  and  ta  man. 

We  are  told,  today,  that  America  Is  the 
richest  luttion  on  earth.  And  somehow  we 
swallow  that  guff.  Actually,  we  are  more  ta 
debt  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined,  but  our  Democratic  spendthrifts 
keep  promising  more. 

Do  you  know  what  a  debt  of  four  hundred 
billion  dollars  plus,  Is? 

Let  me  try  to  describe  It.  If  you  stacked 
up  one  mlllloQ  dollars  ta  thousand  dollar 
biUs,  you'd  have  a  stack  eight  taches  high. 
If  you  stacked  up  a  debt  of  four  bimdred 
plus  bllUon  dollars  ta  thousand  doUar  bills, 
you  would  have  a  stack  over  flifty  miles 
high  .  .  . 

But,  we  can  handle  this  debt,  and  we 
can  have  a  full  employment  budget.  If  we 
will  but  go  back  to  work  and  produce.  If 
well  put  on  those  wooden  shoes  and  start 
cllmbtag. 

Essentially,  America  is  a  good  nation,  and 
a  great  nation.  And  we  are  a  great  people.- 
We  are  almost  without  number  in  our  In- 
finity of  skills,  talents  and  abUities. 

These  national  doldrums  we  face  today 
result  from  prodigious,  exhausting  efforts  in 
the  iMst  that  won  two  world  wars,  put  out 
a  score  of  brush  fires,  spent  two  hundred 
bUllon  dollars  ta  feedtag  the  poor  around 
the  world  and  restoring  the  ravaged.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  tithed  Itself  so  generously  to 
help  others.  We  may  be  disappointed  that 
there  Is  little.  If  any,  gratitude  from  those 
we  helped.  But  we  didn't  rebiUld  Germany 
and  Japan's  economy,  expecting  their  thanks. 


We  didn't  send  our  foreign  aid  around  the 
world  to  make  ourselves  rich.  We  did  it  be- 
cause we  have  been  taught  that  one  does 
the  decent  things  and  helps  one's  neighbors 
to  fight  communism. 

Now  Is  a  moment  that  could  have  been 
predicted.  Our  former  foes  are  challenging 
us,  and  our  former  friends  axe  criticizing  us, 
and  wlthta  we  are  torn  by  confllcttag  ideol- 
ogies only  the  unchallenged  can  aflcMxl.  Our 
national  goals  have  been  lost  ta  an  euphoria 
of  helping  everybody  and  everything  and 
betag  all  things  to  aU  people. 

It  is  time  again  to  reset  our  compass  and 
our  coiu'se. 

We  have  a  desttay  among  nations.  It  is 
clear,  sbtamg  and  magnlflcent  as  when  It 
was  first  voiced  ta  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence almost  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Two  hundred  years  Isn't  very  old  for  a 
nation.  Recently,  in  Spain,  I  saw  the  nilns 
of  a  Moorish  greatness  that  lasted  six  him- 
dred  years,  untU  the  French  defeated  the 
Moors  at  the  Battle  of  Tours  and  decided  at 
that  moment  the  future  of  Europe,  whether 
it  would  be  a  Moslem  or  a  Christian  future. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  sense  our  great- 
ness and  that  greatness  Is  to  be  found  today 

In  the  article  of  our  Republican  faith.  Per  too 
long  have  we  wandered  from  the  pathway 
outltaed  for  us  by  those  men  who  penned 
our  Constitution  and  gave  us  the  chance  to 
be  free.  Men  of  industry  teamed  up  ta  re- 
search and  development  to  produce  the  ne- 
cessities and  the  luxuries  of  life  that  some 
scorn  today,  even  while  they  enjoy  them. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  died  and  mU- 
llons  bave  suffered  in  tbe  wars  of  this  Re- 
public that  we  might  have  greater  freedom 
than  any  other  citizen  of  any  other  nation 
in  any  other  period  of  history  of  manktad. 

We  should  cherish  those  freedoms — to 
work,  to  love,  to  learn,  to  play:  freedom  to 
compete,  to  tavent,  to  save,  to  tavest,  to  cre- 
ate, to  promote  and  to  own;  freedom  to 
choose,  to  Join,  to  vote,  to  speak,  and  to 
walk  erect  with  head  held  high;  freedom  to 
be  ourselves  and  to  be  free  to  glorify  our 
God.  Life  would  be  a  void,  without  a  sense  of 
purpose,  if  we  were  to  lose  these  things. 

We  shall  not  lose  them  because  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands  ready  to  defend  them. 
Mankind  hasn't  changed  ta  a  thousand  years 
and  more.  Common  sense  tells  us  that.  That 
Is  why  I  say  tbat  our  Party  Is  the  Party  of 
common  sense  and  as  the  I*arty  of  common 
sense  Is  really  closer  to  tbe  people. 

The  common  sense  I  talk  about  should 
prove  that  people  haven't  changed.  Aesop's 
Fables,  written  over  two  thousand  years  ago, 
depict  our  same  foibles  and  personality,  tbe 
laws  of  Leviticus  apply  today,  as  they  applied 
when  written. 

If  we  are  to  base  our  decisions  on  common 
sense,  we  must  recognize  that  each  of  us 
serves  a  particular  purpose  ta  our  Party, 
and  that  the  re-election  of  Richard  M.  Nixon 
is  of  paramount  Importance,  whether  you 
agree  with  every  nuance  of  his  political  Judg- 
ments or  not ! 

Having  some  knowledge  of  the  Executive 
demands  related  to  the  other  two  branches 
which  represent  checks  and  balances  in  our 
form  of  government,  I  know  his  dilemma.  We 
have  been  taught  in  the  past  thirty  years  to 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  runs  the  country,  should  be  credited 
with  all  useful  advances  and  charged  with 
every  failure.  Yet,  common  sense  admits  we 
are  a  nation  of  checks  and  balances;  the  Leg- 
islature and  the  Courts  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence. 

We  blame  the  President  If  there  Is  a  slight 
recession  in  the  economy. 

We  blame  the  President  If  war  breaks  out 
anywhere  on  this  globe. 

We  blame  the  President  for  the  price  of 
bread  or  tbe  cost  of  shoes. 

The  truth,  my  friends.  Is  that  the  President 
is  the  administrative  head  of  this  nation. 
Congress  determtaes  the  policy,  and  recently 
the  Supreme  Court  has  trimmed  the  sails. 
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You  know — even  those  meet  strident  con- 
servative critics  surely  cant  say  that  the 
President  Is  all  bad  when  he  appoints  a  man 
like  ArlBona's  Bill  Rehnqulst  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  you  Judge  a  man  by  the  enemies  he 
makes,  BlU  has  a  magnificent  record. 

In  fact,  the  knockers  give  little  credit.  They 
never  have,  but,  If  there  Is  one  great  achieve- 
ment on  the  part  of  Richard  M.  NUon,  II 
could  be  In  our  eyea  his  ahlfUng  the  balance 
of  the  Supreme  Court  away  from  Its  far  left 
Ideologies. 

Some  of  the  other  criticisms,  common  sense 
tells  us,  are  the  Inevitable  result  of  being  a 
doer.  And,  during  the  past  year  especially, 
none  can  accuse  our  President  of  not  acting 
boldly,  courageously  and  vigorously.  The 
leadership  of  this  world  today  demands  such 
decisiveness  and  action  If  It  Is  to  be  saved 
from  drowning  In  a  sea  of  confusion  and 
cross  purposes. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  President  who  is  leading 
our  coxmtry  with  courage,  intelligence  and 
with  a  dl^ty  and  an  assurance  that  we 
have  not  witnessed  for  some  tme,  would  that 
he  had  more  support  In  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Comes  now  that  time  of  travail  for  any 
political  leader,  when  the  purveyors  of  cal- 
umny and  slander  have  a  field  day,  when  the 
publishers  of  untruths  and  hall  truths  start 
the  presses,  when  the  electronic  media  paints 
the  picture  of  the  little  girl  picking  daisies. 
Remember? 

Be  prepared  for  even  more  slanders,  half 
truths  and  outright  lies. 

A  strange  coterie  of  opponents  are  gather- 
ing. The  party  of  the  opposition  is  fielding 
men  who  have  an  Ideological  difference  with 
us.  But,  that  difference  plays  Into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  destroy  us. 

We  should  remember  the  man  in  the  fable 
riding  the  little  ass  who  tried  doing  every- 
thing the  passerby  asked  him  to  do,  would 
up  carrying  his  son.  and  his  donkey,  and  his 
burden  across  the  bridge  and  lost  hU  little 
siaa  and  everything. 

The  American  people  sliould  remember  how 
the  WCT-ld's  most  powerful  military  estab- 
lishment was  reduced  to  second-rate  Im- 
potence, how  Inflation  was  permitted  to  soar, 
kdA  how  a  welfare  state  that  enslaved  us 
all,  either  with  debt  or  dependence,  was 
encouraged. 

At  the  turn  of  the  17th  century,  England 
under  the  leadership  of  King  William,  ac- 
cording to  Churchill's  Chronical,  seemed  to 
be  laying,  after  generations  of  religious, 
dynastic  and  territorial  wars,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  peace  for  the  whole  world. 
(Does  that  sound  familiar?)  But.  Churchill 
continued,  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
that  the  hearts  of  men  desired  was  coming 
within  their  reach  through  his  exertions,  the 
King  was  woefully  and  even  fatally  weakened 
by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  rejoiced  In  peace  and  clamored  for 
freedom.  Oroanlng  and  Impatient,  Commons 
plunged  mto  a  career  of  disarmament  and 
constitutional  assertlveness  that  found  them 
vowing  to  break  up  the  standing  army.  An 
orgy  of  Insult  and  abuse,  In  which  the  civil 
population  heartUy  Joined,  began  around  all 
unUonned  men.  (Doesn't  that  sound  famil- 
iar?) 

This  nation  has  gone  through  It.  History 
is  replete  with  Just  what  Is  happening.  And 
common  sense  should  tell  us  that  those  who 
advocate — Better  Dead  than  Red,  or  any  less- 
er Interpretation  of  that  slogan— either  faU 
to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  history  and  lack 
common  sense  or  are  serving  that  wont  of  all 
roles,  the  Mle  of  the  witting,  or  unwlttlnK 
traitor. 

The  Party  of  the  opposition  has,  unwisely 
weakened  our  nation.  They  fought  the 
^^M — *  we^)ons  system  which  the  experts 
believed  essential  to  our  national  survival. 
It  passed  by  a  single  vote— the  tie-breaking 
vote  ot  vice  President  Ted  Agnew. 
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There  was  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
about  buUdlng  an  8ST.  The  program  was 
stopped.  Prance,  as  a  gesture  of  algnlflcance. 
flew  its  own  SST  to  the  meeting  with  Pre^- 
dent  Nixon  In  the  Caribbean  recently,  and 
Russia  plans  to  brmg  its  proto-type  to  the 
next  air  show.  These  gestures  are  not  missed 
by  those  who  want  to  believe  that  our  nation 
la  destined  for  a  second-rate  status. 

Obstructionism  Is  a  giant  Industry  in 
America  today,  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  are  being  penalized. 

The  idea  of  wage  and  price  controls  is  re- 
pugnant to  a  great  many  people,  especially 
to  most  conservative  thinkers.  The  Presi- 
dent's critics  in  Congress  called  for  such 
controls  and  passed  the  authorization  neces- 
sary to  give  the  President  the  power  to  In- 
voke them. 

Now,  these  same  forces  are  his  most  violent 
critics,  and  with  a  relaxation  of  some  con- 
trols, everyone  Is  complaining.  Tet,  he  said 
over  and  over  he  would  show  us  the  way,  and 
then  ask  for  voluntary  compliance.  He  did. 
And  everywhere  that  the  shoe  pinched,  the 
patient  squawked.  But  the  controls  had  an 
effect.  It  reminds  me  of  a  classic  dlctiun: 
Those  who  will  not  control  themselves  from 
within  must  be  controlled  from  without  by 
force. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  divided  this  country 
as  all  wars  which  are  unwlnnable  must.  It 
has  dragged  on  Interminably.  MacArthur 
once  said  this:  "War  Is  a  terrible  thing,  and 
a  tragedy  when  resorted  to,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences between  nations.  However,  once  that 
decision  Is  made  to  resort  to  war,  then  It  is 
important  to  win  it,  to  resolve  the  matter. 
If  you  don't  resolve  It,  you  simply  will  have 
to  fight  again  later." 

How  true  that  the  Korean  sacrifice  set- 
tled nothing  and  twenty  years  later  we  still 
meet  at  the  peace  table  at  Punmonjon.  With 
Vietnam,  there  are  those  who  support  Hanoi 
and  those  who  support  Saigon.  Most  of  the 
liberal  criticism  today  is  aimed  at  Saigon — 
corrupt,  ineffective,  and  Incapable  of  de- 
fending herself  without  our  aid.  Who  points 
out  that  Hanoi  cannot  defend  herself  with- 
out Moscow's  aid?  In  effect,  why  is  Hanoi  so 
pure,  and  if  she  la  claiming  purity,  what  Is 
she  doing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  Moscow  Is  on  a  fishing 
expedition  and  will  absorb  as  much  of  the 
Par  East  as  is  permitted.  Why  do  you  think 
China  is  concerned  today?  She  doesn't  want 
to  see  the  Pacific  a  Red  Soviet  lake. 

Tet,  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  President's 
political  critics  declared  it  has  taken  Nixon 
longer  to  get  us  out  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
than  It  took  us  to  defeat  Adolph  Hitler. 

What  he  conveniently  forgot  to  say  was 
that  from  1963  to  1968,  when  his  Party  was 
In  power,  they  imposed  a  "no-wln"  poUcy 
on  our  military  leaders  and  that  In  an  agony 
of  frustration  we  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
almost  fifty  thousand  Americans,  fighting  in 
a  war  they  were  not  permitted  to  win. 

My  friends,  it  is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  speak  effectively  against  such  un- 
believable charges  which  not  only  frustrate 
our  national  life,  but  threaten  our  national 
future. 

If  we  don't  care  enough  to  survive  our- 
selves, we  will  be  a  very  small  footnote  on 
the  pages  of  history. 

What  has  disappeared  from  our  national 
scene  Is  not  only  a  sense  of  purpose,  but  a 
reverence  for  this  cotmtry  and  Its  basic 
Ideals. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  ominous  cloud 
of  World  War  n  loomed  on  the  horizon  we 
could  truthfully  say  that  poUtlcs  ended  at 
the  water's  edge.  Many  of  us  disagreed  with 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  domestic  poll- 
cles.  but  1  would  remind  you  it  w«s  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  the  Senate  and  the 
HoTise,  Joining  hands  with  the  Democrats 
and  the  President,  which  made  It  possible  for 
the  free  world  to  survive  that  terror. 
Don't  ever  forget  the  enemy  at  that  time 
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was  intent  upon  world  rtnnniwftt;|^^n  ^j^  ^^_ 
termination  of  aU  minorities  that  couldn't 
be  used  as  slave  labor.  To  the  yoimg  today 
World  War  n  sounds  like  ancient  history! 
But,  from  it  we  should  learn  one  great  les- 
son.  Professor  Herman  Fenkel  said  It;  I  say 
It  again.  Six  mUllon  Jews  were  exterminated 
m  the  ovens  and  the  concentration  camps 
War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
thing.  The  decayed  state  of  moral  and  pa. 
trloUc  feeling  which  Insists  there  Is  nothing 
worth  a  war.  Is  worse. 

We  forget  that  U  we  abandon  the  South 
Vietnamese  before  they  can  defend  them- 
selves, we  delilierately  condemn  millions  to 
the  most  brutal  of  deaths  and  retaliation. 
The  same  politicians  who  strongly  oondemn 
Richard  Nixon's  efforts  In  Southeast  AHa 
to  extricate  our  forces,  appear  to  applaud 
the  brutality  which  accompanied  the  recent 
difficulties  In  East  Pakistan. 

You  saw  the  News  and  television  shots 
of  brutality  and  horror  which  accompanied 
India's  armed  intervention  In  East  Pakistan. 
Let  those  who  complain  about  South  Viet- 
nam raise  their  voices  In  protest  over  the 
little  boy  kicked  to  death  In  East  Pakistan. 
Let  those  who  piously  ask  what  we  are  doing 
in  South  Vietnam  ask  North  Vietnam  what 
they  are  doing  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

As  our  Democratic  friends  trek  the  hust- 
ings, remember  they  were  there  when  the 
Senate  and  the  House  voted  appropriations 
which  put  us  so  deeply  in  debt— a  federal 
debt,  IncldentlaUy,  whl<fli  Is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Infiatlon  that  robs  every  man 
of  a  part  of  his  paycheck.  They  were  there 
when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
passed.  They  have  been  there  during  the 
whole  dreary  exercise  that  President  Nixon 
is  trying  so  desperately  to  correct  \mder  our 
system. 

It  Is  time  for  common  sense  again  the 
common  sense  that  framed  the  words  and 
actions  of  those  great  patriots  who  formed 
our  country. 

The  common  sense  that  Is  represented  In 
the  Republican  Party's  policies  and  partld' 
pants  today. 

The  common  sense  that  reminds  us  to  give 
up  the  velvet  slippers  of  the  welfare  state  and 
the  Impotence  of  disarmament  and  the 
breakdown  In  patriotism,  respect  and  loyalty, 
and  the  common  sense  to  don  the  wooden 
shoes  of  work  ...  for  duty,  for  honor  . 
for  country. 


LONG  ISLAND  RESTAURANTS  BOY- 
COTT FRENCH  WINES 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF  n.LINOIS 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  well  recognized  in  this  country  that 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  horrifying 
drug  epidemic  which  threatens  to  ruin 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  young  people. 
Heroin  overdoses  in  Chicago  alone  last 
year  accounted  for  more  than  300  deaths 
among  young  people. 

Government  officials  have  called  for 
stronger  measures  to  deal  with  this  na- 
tional problem  including  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  of  heroin  acdlcts  with 
other  drugs  and  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  encourage  farmers  not  to 
grow  the  poppy  from  which  heroin  is  re- 
fined. 

Recently,  I  along  with  Hon.  Chablks 
Rangkl  from  New  York,  urgently  called 
for  strong  measures  to  encourage  the 
French  Government  to  close  down  the 
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heroin  refineries  which  we  know  are 
operating  in  the  Marseilles  area.  It  is 
here  that  most  of  the  world's  heroin  is 
processed  before  being  smuggled  to  the 
United  States. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  this  area  of  en- 
forcement. The  French  Government  re- 
cently apprehended  a  large  group  of 
heroin  manufacturers,  arresting  23  sus- 
pects and,  in  effect,  closing  down  one 
source  of  supply  to  distributors  here  in 
the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  enough. 

Apparently  some  American  citizens 
also  think  that  more  sanctions  are  neces- 
sary. I  refer  specifically  to  a  group  of 
restaurant  owners  in  the  Long  Island, 
N.Y..  area. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  31 
carried  an  article  which  explained  how 
the  Long  Island  Restaurant  and  Catering 
Association,  a  group  of  120  members,  de- 
cided to  boycott  wines,  liqueurs  and 
brandies  made  in  France,  hoping  to  per- 
suade the  French  Government  to  deal 
more  forcefully  with  heroin  traffickers. 

I  commend  these  people  for  their  con- 
cern and  their  courageous  action  even 
though  it  will  no  doubt  mean  a  financial 
loss  to  them.  As  the  owner  said: 

It  was  necessary  to  impress  the  French 
Qovernment  that  we  wUl  take  a  strong  stand 
against  their  apathy  In  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Mr.  Warren  R. 
Spellman,  indicated  that  he  will  ask  the 
Restaurant  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  group  with  3,000  members, 
to  join  the  boycott.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Spellman  is  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Crime  and 
vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Crime  Commissions — so  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  resultant  crime  that  drug 
abuse  causes. 

Mr.  Spellman  also  stated  that  a  na- 
tional boycott  of  this  nature  could  well 
mean  that  approximately  3  million  bot- 
tles of  French  wine  would  not  be  sold 
each  month.  A  venture  of  this  proportion 
would  surely  not  go  unnoticed  by  French 
officials. 

We,  in  American  Government,  are 
making  every  possible  effort  to  convince 
the  French  Government,  as  well  as  other 
governments,  that  it  is  in  their  best  in- 
terest to  cooperate  with  us  to  end  the  ex- 
tensive flow  of  heroin  and  other  drugs 
coming  into  our  country. 

But  this  boycott  by  the  restaurant 
owners  in  Long  Island  shows  the  true 
voice  of  the  people.  For  this  we  are 
thankful  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
boycott  spreads  to  other  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

If  the  proper  officials  hear  this  voice 
of  the  American  people,  then  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  cut  off  the  supply  of 
heroin  and  this  deplorable  situation  can 
be  ended.  We  then  can  begin  more  exten- 
sive treatment  programs  to  help  those 
who  have  become  victims  of  the  insidious 
Influence  of  heroin  and  other  narcotics. 
I  ask  to  insert  the  aforementioned  article 
to  be  reproduced  for  all  to  read.  It  Is  as 
follows: 
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LoNO  Island  Restaurants  Boycott  Fsxnch 

Wmss 

(By  Roy  R.  SUver) 

WooDBUBT,  LJ. — A  boycott  of  French 
wines,  liquors  and  brandies  In  an  attempt  to 
have  the  French  Oovemment  deal  more 
forcefully  with  the  heroin  problem  was 
started  today  by  the  owners  of  many  of  the 
top  restaurants  In  Nassau,  Suffolk  and 
Queens  counties. 

The  boycott,  was  voted  by  the  Long  Is- 
land Restaurant  and  Catering  Association, 
representing  120  restaurants  and  caterers. 

A  proclamation  adopted  unanimously  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Royal  Viking  Restaurant 
here  said  that  the  main  source  of  supply  of 
heroin  was  drugs  Imported  from  Turkey, 
processed  in  MarseUies,  France,  and  then  dis- 
tributed illegally  throughout  the  world. 

The  restaurant  owners  said  that  even  If  a 
boycott  meant  a  financial  loss  to  them.  It 
was  necessary  "to  impress  the  French  Qoy- 
ernment  that  we  will  take  a  strong  stand 
against  their  apathy  in  dealing  with  this 
problem." 

They  said  that  many  appeals  to  the  French 
Government  "to  seriously  crack  down  on 
importers,  processors  and  exporters  of  heroin 
for  foreign  constunption  have  gone  un- 
answered." 

Placards  announcing  the  boycott  wlU  be 
placed  in  participating  restaurants  and  small 
cards  wUl  be  placed  on  tables  to  advise  cus- 
tomers to  refrain  from  buying  French  wines 
and  liquors  and  to  order  other  Imported  or 
domestic  wines  instead. 

Warren  R.  Spellman,  owner  of  the  Holiday 
Manor  in  Bethpage  and  president  of  the  lo- 
cal association,  said  that  the  Restaurant  As- 
sociation of  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
3.000  members,  and  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  would  be  asked  to  join  the  boy- 
cott. 

VICTIMS   or   ADDICTS 

Mr.  Spellman,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Committee  for  Crime  Con- 
trol and  vice  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Crime  Commissions,  said  that 
many  restaurant  owners  had  been  the  vic- 
tims of  crimes  by  drug  addicts. 

He  noted  that  of  the  33  million  gallons  of 
wine  sold  in  New  York  State  last  year.  Im- 
ported French  wines  made  up  "a  large  share." 
"We  feel  that  If  each  restaurant  can  sell 
one  less  bottle  of  French  wine  a  day.  It  will 
be  3  million  bottles  a  month  less  nationally." 
Mr.  Spellman  said. 

He  said  that  many  people  bought  expen- 
sive French  wines  because  of  their  reputa- 
tion, but  added  that  California  and  New  Tork 
State  wines  were  becoming  camparable  In 
quality  and  taste  and  that  customers  would 
switch  because  "the  price  Is  right." 

Jean  Pierre  Oachelin,  who  Is  In  charge  of 
the  division  of  food  and  beverages  In  the 
commercial  attache's  office  at  the  French 
Embassy,  said  today  the  press  had  reported 
that  "American  officials  have  found  that 
French  police  and  authorities  are  most  co- 
operative In  combating  the  drug  problem." 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


CAN  PRICE  JUMPS  FOR  MEAT  BE 
STOPPED? 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODS    ISLAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  housewife  goes  to  the  supermarket  to 
buy  meat  she  knows  that  the  fight 
against  inflation  has  not  yet  been  won. 
Meat  prices  keep  going  higher;  and  cur- 
rent Indicators  point  to  further  rises  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  This,  of  course, 
affects  every  one  of  us,  but  for  the  low- 
income  family  price  Jumps  take  food  off 
the  dinner  table. 

I  am  not  ready  to  assume  that  higher 
and  higher  meat  prices  are  a  fact  of  life, 
like  death  and  taxes.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
telegrammed  President  Nixon  asking  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  imported  meat 
quotas  as  one  step  that  should  be  taken 
to  hold  prices  somewhat  In  line.  For  the 
sake  of  the  American  consumer.  I  hope 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  is  giving  seri- 
ous thought  to  what  countermeasures 
can  be  taken  to  offset  the  price  increases 
for  beef  and  pork  that  loom  ahead. 

TO  shed  light  on  some  of  the  back- 
ground contributing  to  the  price  hikes. 
I  want  to  Include  here  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Dally  News 
on  January  19: 

Ukat  Tab  Oonfo  Up 
(By  Ann  McFeatters) 

Meat  prices  are  up — and  going  higher. 

Pork  and  beef  are  the  big  culprits.  Here's 
why: 

Last  year  the  pork  supply  went  up  and 
prices  to  farmers  went  down  so  farmers  began 
breeding  fewer  hogs.  Now  8  per  cent  fewer 
hogs  are  coming  to  market  driving  prices  up. 
The  price  the  oonstimer  pays  for  pork  and 
pork  products  therefore  wlU  rise.  Monday 
the  prices  for  live  hogs  paid  by  packers,  who 
slaughter  and  dress  the  animals  for  retail 
sale,  were  the  highest  In  a  year  and  a  half. 

Cattle  prices  Monday  soared  to  the  highest 
level  in  20  years,  astonishing  everyone.  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  Agriciilture  and 
the  packers,  represented  by  the  American 
Meat  Institute. 

wkathks  blamxo 

In  Chicago  the  National  Livesrtock  Pro- 
ducers Association  blamed  bad  weather. 
Because  many  farmers  couldn't  get  their 
animals  to  market  the  price  paid  for  the 
available  livestock  soared. 

But  Agriculture  Department  livestock 
economic  specialist  Don  8eabc»^  said  beef 
prices  have  been  going  up  gradually  for 
some  time  and  will  continue  upward  for  a 
whUe. 

He  said  the  reason  is  that  people  are  eat- 
ing more  beef  and  with  pork  prices  climbing 
there  Is  lees  competition  to  keep  prices 
down. 

A  spokesman  for  the  meat  Institute  said 
a  760  mUllon-pound  decUne  In  pork  produc- 
tion Is  predicted.  He  said  thait  means  the 
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average  American  will  eat  five  pounds  less 
pork  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  he's  ex- 
pected to  eat  six  more  pounds  of  beef. 

Government  economists  admit  general 
meat  prices  will  be  even  higher  than  last 
year,  hoping  only  that  ihe  rise  won't  be  as 
fast  as  It  was  last  year. 

An  example  of  the  rate  of  Increase  is 
the  average  retail  price  paid  per  pound  In 
November  for  all  choice  beef — $1.06,  which 
compares  with  97  cents  a  pound  paid  in 
November,  1970.  And  this  week  the  whole- 
sale cost  of  pork  Increased  20  per  cent. 

Monday's  high  prices  paid  by  the  packers 
for  live  cattle  means  prices  will  rise  again 
shortly  because  packers  are  slaughtering  as 
fast  as  the  cattle  come  In. 

"I'm  sure  the  packers  won't  be  able  to 
absorb  that  large  an  increase  (between  50 
cents  and  91.25  per  100  pounds),"  the  meat 
Institute  spokesman  said.  "Prices  will  go 
up." 

The  higher  meat  prices  will  affect  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  stabilization  program.  This 
week  the  executive  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Retail  Grocers  Association,  Malcolm 
McCabe,  said  it  is  unfair  that  prices  of 
agricultural  products  are  not  subject  to 
Price  Commission  controls. 

"Skyrocketing  meat  costs  charged  to  re- 
tailers are  making  a  travesty  of  the  war  on 
inflation"  he  said,  adding  that  the  cost  of 
pork  chops  means  more  to  the  average 
household  than  the  "flood  of  talk  and  ex- 
planations" from  government  and  Industry. 

"The  price  of  pork  chops  will  elect  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,"  he 
said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

more  equitable  and  better  enforced,  and  If 
its  spending  policies  were  more  realistic.  It 
would  not  have  to  go  begging — or  selling 
lottery  tickets. 


MAKING  THE  ROUNDS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  at  the  U.N.  during  the  last  session 
and  having  been  especially  concerned 
with  the  budgetary  status  of  that  institu- 
tion, I  was  especially  intrigued  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  Tuesday, 
January  25,  1972. 

The  point  which  this  editorial  makes 
is  qixite  objective,  and  I  therefore  direct 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members: 
Maxhtg  trz  Rottkds 

It  Is  a  bad  season  for  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldhelm  to  be  making  the  rounds  in 
Washington  in  search  of  financial  help  for 
the  United  Nations,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  flat  broke.  The  capital  mood  Is 
not  likely  to  be  receptive  after  the  U.N.  per- 
formance on  the  China  issue  last  fall. 

His  hope  is  to  raise  $45  million  In  advance 
payment  of  dues  from  U.N.  members  so  the 
organization  can  meet  its  payroll  In  the 
months  ahead.  He  also  Is  proposing  that 
member  nations  cancel  any  loans  they  have 
made  to  the  U.N.  In  Septemt)er,  he  promises 
to  unveil  a  new  plan  for  U.N.  financing,  pre- 
sumably one  aimed  at  keeping  the  budget  in 
balance. 

Mr.  Waldhelm  should  put  first  things  first. 
His  appeal  for  a  dues  advance  and  loan  write- 
off would  find  a  better  reception  If  the  U.N. 
would  first  adopt  a  policy  to  deal  more  strictly 
In  the  future  with  members  who  welsli  on 
their  obligations.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
France,  for  Instance,  have  never  paid  their 
assessment  for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation In  the  Congo. 

U.N.  leaders  even  are  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  solving  their  financial  problems 
with  a  lottery.  Surely  If  the  world  organiza- 
tion's dues   and   assessment   schedule   were 


CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR, 
LIKE  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FLAG,  DETERIORATES 
ABROAD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  that  the  attempt 
made  by  the  Nixon  administration  to  sal- 
vage the  American  economy  has  failed. 

This  is  most  evident  in  the  continuing 
plunge  of  the  American  dollar  abroad  as 
confidence  in  the  American  economy 
wanes.  The  chairman  of  the  cm-rent 
Paris  monetary  meeting  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment is  reported  to  have  commented 
that  things  "will  get  worse  before  they 
get  better"  and  that  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  was  "bound  to  be  a  con- 
fidence problem." 

This  situation  continues  to  threaten 
the  U.S.  economy.  The  present  price  of 
gold  on  the  open  market  reached  a  high 
of  $48.10  per  ounce  recently — this  while 
the  official  rate  fixed  by  the  American 
Government  is  $35  dollai-s  per  oimce, 
with  the  proposed  devaluation  only  to 
set  the  price  of  gold  at  $38  per  ounce. 

It  is  evident  that  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nixon  administration  have  failed  to 
combat  inflation  and  restore  confidence 
in  the  dollar — this  because  devaluation 
is  but  an  emergency  or  stopgap  measure 
that  fails  to  get  at  the  root  cause, 
excessive  Government  overspending 
brought  on  by  irresponsible  action  or 
the  wasting  of  tax  income  by  ridiculous 
experiments  in  living. 

The  related  news  clippings  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1972 1 

Gold  Price  Rises  Above  $48  an  Ounce 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris,  February  1. — The  price  of  gold  rose 
above  $48  an  ounce  today  for  the  first  time 
as  world  monetary  experts  predicted  the 
United  States  would  run  "sizeable"  balance 
of  payments  deficits  until  1973  despite  de 
facto  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Otmar  Emminger,  German  Bundesbank 
vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  ciu'rent 
Paris  monetary  meeting  at  the  Organization 
of  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development, 
said  "There  is  no  basis  for  talk  of  a  lack  of 
credibility"  in  recently  negotiated  currency 
re-alignments. 

But   with  the  dollar   weakening  all   over 

Europe  and  the  London  gold  price  at  $48.10 

a  95  cent  Jump  In  24  hours — Emmlnger's 
qualified  optimism  struck  the  market  as  a  bit 
forced. 

"Realignment  has  a  good  chance  of  leading 
to  the  desh-ed  result,"  he  told  Journalists 
after  the  first  major  monetary  meeting  of 
the  23-natlon  OECD  since  the  Dec.  18  de 
facto  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  "It  Just  takes 
time." 

Emminger  conceded  "things  will  get  worse 
before  they  get  better"  and  that  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  deficit  was  "bound  to  be 
a  confidence  problem." 

He  maintained  that  the  U.S.  balance  of 
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payments  deficits  would  continue  for  two 
years  "with  the  main  Improvement"  unlikely 
before  1973. 

He  explained  that  "the  perverse  effect"  on 
U.S.  international  accounts  was  because  the 
American  economy  was  picking  up  faster 
than  those  of  its  major  trading  partners. 

As  a  result,  imports  Into  the  United  States 
cost  more  Immediately  because  of  the  dollar 
devaluation  whereas  U.S.  exports  would  take 
longer  to  Increase  especially  with  many  of 
the  potential  overseas  markets  expected  to 
remain  sluggish  for  moat  of  this  year. 

Lower  Interest  rates  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Europe  also  have  discouraged  the 
once  expected  massive  repatriation  of  the 
some  $27  billion  of  U.S.  currency  which 
flowed  abroad  last  year  during  the  monetary 
crisis  and  has  yet  to  return  In  any  but  token 
amounts. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  2,  1972] 

Dollar  at  Low,  Gold  at  High  on  Jittkbt 

European  Market 

London. — The  dollar  hit  new  post-devalu- 
ation lows  in  Europe  while  speculator  rush- 
ing to  buy  gold  forced  the  price  of  the  metal 
up  to  a  new  high  point  In  Jittery  financial 
markets  today. 

The  dollar  plunged  to  a  record  low  In 
Frankfurt,  and  the  West  German  State  Bank 
(Bundesbank)  moved  Into  the  market  to 
shore  up  the  U.S.  currency  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Washington  currency  agreement  in 
December. 

Steady  pressure  drove  the  dollar  down  to 
low  points  In  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  HoUand  when  operators 
switched  from  dollars  Into  Eiuopean  cur- 
rencies in  hectic  trading. 

Dealers  could  not  pinpoint  a  single  specific 
reason  for  the  new  fiurry  of  dollar  selling, 
but  some  said  the  swift  leap  In  the  price  of 
gold  had  spilled  its  effects  Into  already  high- 
ly nervous  currency  exchanges. 

Buying  orders  for  gold  at  a  time  when  po- 
tential sellers  were  reluctant  to  part  with 
their  holdings  Jerked  the  price  up  to  a  record 
$48.60  an  ounce,  a  morning  gain  of  67J4 
cents  an  ounce  In  London. 

Gold  was  now  more  than  $10  an  oimce 
higher  than  the  proposed  VS.  Increase  In  the 
official  price  of  monetary  gold  soon  to  go  to 
Congress. 

Gold  gamblers  who  bought  the  metal  a 
month  ago  were  already  showing  profits  of 
more  than  $4  an  ounce,  but  dealers  said  these 
speculators  were  in  no  hurry  to  cash  In  and 
seemed  ready  to  wait  for  still  bigger  gains. 
In  the  Paris  market,  the  gold  price  also 
soared  to  $48.60  an  ounce — a  Jump  of  $1  an 
ounce  there  since  yesterday. 


SHARON'S  LUNAR  ARTIST 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  proud  of  this 
Nation's  daring  and  adventurous  jour- 
neys to  the  moon.  We  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict take  special  pride  in  the  artistic 
talent  of  Sharon  resident  Carl  Broemel 
who  has  painted  In  authentic  detail  the 
lunar  landscape  viewed  by  the  crew  of 
Apollo  12. 

To  Insure  the  total  technical  accuracy 
of  his  work.  Artist  Broemel  consulted 
with  manufacturers  of  the  lunar  module 
and  instruments,  as  well  as  with  Apollo 
12  Astronaut  Charles  Conrad.  Another 
painting  by  Mr.  Broemel  was  selected 
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by  the  Air  Force  as  its  official  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  greeting  card. 

Carl  Broemel,  who  has  painted  for 
some  55  years.  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  splendid  achievement.  For  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues,  an  article  concern- 
ing Mr.  Broemel's  views  toward  this  ex- 
traordinary artistic  challenge  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lakevllle  Journal  follows: 
Sharon's  Lunar  Artist 
(By  Betty  Shepard) 

Artist  Carl  Broemel  of  Ellsworth  In  Sharon 
will  soon  receive  a  visit  from  a  moon  man — 
and  strictly  on  business.  Astronaut  Charles 
Conrad,  featured  In  the  painting  reproduced 
on  this  page,  will  have  to  check  out  the  tech- 
nical details  before  the  artist  will  call  the 
work  finished. 

The  subject  Is  Apollo  12  on  the  moon,  with 
Astronauts  Conrad  and  Alan  Beeui.  Apollo  12 
took  off  Nov.  19,  1969.  It  was  only  possible  to 
do  the  painting,  Mr.  Broemel  states,  because 
of  the  help  offered  from  the  various  large 
corporations  who  designed  and  made  the 
Lunar  Module  and  Instruments — and  with 
the  advice  of  Captain  Conrad. 

"The  Lunar  Module  Is  no  small  affair,"  Mr. 
Broemel  says.  "It  is  24  feet  high  and  31 
wide  at  the  base  and  Is  never  seen  on 
earth  in  Its  final  stage.  It  Is  packed  Into  a 
canister  at  Long  Island,  placed  Into  the  mis- 
sile at  Cocoa  Beach,  then  shot  out  at  the 
moon,  where  It  opens  up  like  a  flower  and 
descends  slowly  to  the  moon's  surface. 

"When  the  astronauts  leave,  they  are  shot 
up  Into  the  sky  by  the  upper  section.  This  Is 
then  abandoned  when  they  are  safe  inside 
the  capsule  In  which  they  will  return." 

"The  different  atmosphere  and  lighting  on 
the  moon  made  this  an  interesting  under- 
taking," the  artist  states.  "The  only  color 
in  my  picture  is  the  gold-covered  crinkly 
foil  covering  the  Lunar  Module  as  protec- 
tion against  radiation.  The  sky  Is  black  and 
the  moon  light  grey."  Any  object  that  is  not 
in  the  sun,  according  to  the  artist,  is  black. 

The  sun,  according  to  the  artist.  Is  never 
more  than  12  degrees  from  the  horizon  and 
the  day  Is  14  days  long.  "It's  a  long,  low 
slanting  light,  so  great  that  one  cannot  look 
into  It." 

The  posture  of  the  astronauts,  according 
to  the  artist,  is  caused  by  the  weight  they 
carry  on  their  backs,  nearly  200  pounds.  "If 
they  straighten  up,  they  will  faU  over  back- 
wards. To  keep  their  center  of  gravity  they 
have  to  bend  their  knees  and  lean  slightly 
forward." 

When  Mr.  Broemel  decided  he  wanted  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  moon — "very  good 
material  for  abstract  painting" — he  con- 
sulted his  son-in-law,  William  Attrlde,  who 
had  been  at  Cocoa  Beach  for  10  years  as  an 
active  project  engineer  on  the  missile  base. 
It  was  Mr.  Attrlde  who  put  him  In  touch  with 
the  astronauts. 

The  painting,  started  in  August,  "became 
much  more  of  a  mechanized  project  than  I 
expected."  The  artist  soon  gave  up  the  idea 
of  making  It  abstract  when  he  saw  that  the 
subject  matter  was  far  too  complicated.  The 
painting,  in  oil.  is  30  by  40  inches. 

When  the  painting  Is  completed  It  will  be 
given  to  Astronaut  Conrad,  but  Mr.  Broemel 
will  have  the  reproduction  rights.  It  has  taken 
this  long,  he  states,  because  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  he  had  recreated  the  image  cor- 
rectly: when  he  got  stuck  he  would  write  the 
manufacturer  of  the  space  machinery  and 
equipment  for  further  information. 

Another  painting  by  lii.  Broemel,  this  time 
of  Eskimos,  Is  entitled  "Northern  Lights  at 
Problsher  Bay."  It  was  picked  for  the  official 
Christmas  and  New  Tear's  greeting  card  of 
the  Air  Force.  This  painting,  owned  by  the 
Air  Force,  Is  now  included  in  a  collection  of 
2,300  paintings,  some  dated  as  early  as  1915, 
others  as  up-to-date  aa  now. 
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"This  particular  painting  was  the  result  of 
my  trip  to  the  Arctic  In  mld-wlnter  some  12 
years  ago,"  the  artist  states. 

For  the  Air  Force  Collection,  artist  Illus- 
trators of  three  societies — ^New  Tork,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles— cooperate  with 
the  Air  Force  by  visiting  air  bases  and  Instal- 
lations around  the  world  to  record  their  im- 
pressions of  the  men,  equipment  and  mission 
on  canvas. 

Once  a  year  these  groups  present  about  100 
paintings  to  the  Air  Force  to  keep  the  collec- 
tions current.  This  year  the  group  held  66 
exhibitions  throughout  the  United  States, 
drawing  almost  one  and  a  half  million 
visitors. 

Mr.  Broemel  has  been  painting  for  55  years, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  his  style  has  been 
essentially  abstract.  He  and  his  wife  Ruth 
have  lived  in  Sharon  since  1959,  moving  here 
from  White  Plains. 

"Most  of  my  life  was  spent  In  Cleveland," 
he  states.  He  has  done  some  architectural 
designing,  but  Is  known  mainly  for  his  paint- 
ing and  illustrations. 

The  Broemels  have  three  children:  in  Day- 
tona,  Fla..  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Broemel  states  he  was  also  sent  by  the 
Air  Force  to  missile  bases  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean. All  artists  who  work  this  way  for  the 
Air  Force  contribute  their  paintings. 

"We  are  always  on  call,"  Mr.  Broemel  says, 
"but  I  think  I  have  reached  the  age  now 
where  I  like  to  stay  home." 


THE  PRUNING  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wes 
Barthelmes,  a  most  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ate staffer,  has  written  for  Commonweal 
magazine  a  very  incisive  piece  on  the 
steady  erosion  of  congressional  power.  I 
think  that  every  Member  of  this  body,  as 
well  as  the  Senate,  would  benefit  greatly 
by  reading  Mr.  Barthelmes'  observations : 
(Prom  the  Commonweal  magazine,  Jan.  21, 
1972] 
The  Pruning  of  the  Presidency 
(By  Wes  Barthelmes) 

It  may  be  premature  to  transfer  the  Con- 
gress from  the  political  scientists  to  the  cul- 
tural anthropologists  for  study,  but  our  na- 
tional legislature  may  be  considered  a  mar- 
ginal political  Institution,  vulnerable  to  a 
final  sacking  by  an  American  Cromwell. 
Worse  still,  few  of  Its  635  members  acknowl- 
edge, much  less  understand,  the  weakened 
congressional  condition.  Alarmed  members 
are  mostly  those  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees,  be- 
cause it  is  In  these  areas  that  the  greatest 
enfeeblement  of  congressional  authority  has 
taken  place. 

The  historical  explanations  for  the  flow 
of  power  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House 
are  many.  The  history  of  the  presidency  it- 
self is  marked  by  a  sporadic  gathering-ln  of 
power  by  successive  occupants.  But,  until 
modern  times,  there  were  also  Intervals  of 
congressional  reassertlons  and  passive  presi- 
dencies. No  longer.  The  trend  now  moves 
without  interruption,  In  part,  because  the 
nation  has  been  on  a  war -footing  for  the  last 
30  years — with  no  end  In  sight.  Along  the  way 
there  has  occurred  both  an  Intellectual  and 
programmatic  confusion  betwen  the  roles  of 
the  President  as  Chief  Executive  and  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Our  Prince  Metternlch, 
Henry    Kissinger,    and    his    predecesors    as 
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Chief  Councillor-of-State  under  Democratic 
administrations  take  the  view  that  only  the 
presidency  is  able  prc^)erly  to  determine  and 
execute  foreign  policy — and  to  this  end.  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  is  an  impediment. 
Presidential  historians  such  as  Corwln  and 
Neustadt  have  cultivated  an  atmosphere  of 
public  approval  for  the  "heroic"  presidency. 
Amid  continual  politics  of  crisis,  the  Con- 
gress, in  diverse  moods,  has  acquiesced  in 
making  ill-advised  grants  of  authority  to 
demanding  Presidents.  Sometimes  stam- 
peded, sometimes  misled  and  lied  to,  some, 
times  slothful  in  respect  to  its  Constitution- 
ally assigned  obligations,  the  Congress  has 
complied  for  history  a  case  study  In  Insti- 
tutional self-destruction.  There  Is  no  per- 
suasive argument  that  the  Congress  has  been 
an  unwilling  victim  of  presidential  depreda- 
tions. Conversely,  it  has  Invited  presidential 
domination  In  large  part  by  acquiescing  to 
(a)  an  autonomous  committee  system,  (b) 
a  system  of  promotion  to  leadership  positions 
that  lacks  accountability,  and  (c)  a  grossly 
Inadequate,  even  obsolete,  system  of  Infor- 
mation-gathering for  legislative  purposes. 
When  ravaged.  It  has  seldom  fought  back. 

Members  of  Congress  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  crumbling  oedlpus  which 
they  occupy.  Few  have  cared  and  an  example 
has  been  set  for  them  by  congressional  leaders 
who  don't  lead,  partlculraly  those  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  for  the  Senate, 
under  the  self-deception  of  exercising  ex- 
tended debate,  it  exists  as  a  sort  of  cave-of- 
the-wlnds  and  seldom  legislates  outside  the 
frozen  formats  established  for  domestic  leg- 
islation by  the  New  Deal. 

Restoration  of  the  federal  system  of  checks- 
and-balances  would  be  the  most  worthy  un- 
dertaking for  the  American  Bicentennial 
Commission.  Lord  Acton,  where  are  you?  The 
Congress,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Is  the  only 
one  we  have  and  It  is  time  to  make  amends 
before  the  monarchlal  tendencies  of  the 
White  House  multiply. 

The  potential  is  there.  Paradoxically,  the 
number  of  able  men  and  women  in  the  Con- 
gress is  greater  than  ever — numbered  not  by 
the  fingers-of-the-hand  but  by  the  dozens — 
yet  the  whole  adds  up  to  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  parts.  In  addition,  a  promising  historical 
situation  exists.  The  theory  of  presidential 
sagacity  and  dominance  may  be  fiounderlng 
on  the  shoals  of  Vietnam — and,  lately,  as  a 
result  of  the  India-Pakistan  imbroglio.  This 
should  be  exploited. 

There  are  slender  beginnings.  Two  Supreme 
Court  nominations  of  President  Nixon  have 
been  rejected.  Within  the  last  two  years,  the 
Senate  has  successfully  Instigated  marginal 
restraints  upon  the  President's  freedom-of- 
action  In  Indochina — the  Church-Cooper 
amendments  being  the  foremost.  Arsenal 
diplomacy,  as  exhibited  through  the  foreign 
aid  program,  received  a  setback  In  late  Octo- 
ber when  the  Senate  defeated  the  omnibus 
bin  for  military  and  economic  aid.  But  It  will 
also  require  restraints,  self-imposed,  on  the 
part  of  Presidents  In  recognition  of  the  Con- 
stitutionally assigned  roles  for  the  Congress 
In  respect  to  domestic  and  foreign-policy 
making. 

Perhaps,  it  Is  too  much  to  expect  of  candi- 
dates to  make  such  a  public  recognition  now 
that  the  presidential  rutting  season  Is  en- 
gulfing us — ten  wordy  months  prior  to  EHec- 
tlon  Day.  The  sitting  President  has  demon- 
strably refused  to  acknowledge  the  Constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Congress.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  humming  "Hail  to  the 
Chief,"  are  neither  volunteering  their  views, 
nor  being  asked. 

"THE  SUNDAY   SENATE" 

ITie  psephologlcal  specialists  continue  to 
confuse  election  statistics  with  substantive 
politics.  "The  Sunday  Senate,"  that  aggrega- 
tion of  network  interview  shows,  focus  on 
This  One  as  a  ront  running  candidate  for 
the   Democrats  and   That   One   as   a  "dark 
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hone"  for  the  Republican  nomination.  Ad- 
homluem  questions  dominate  the  question 
period  in  the  context  of  an  assumption  that, 
of  course.  It  Is  obligatory  upon  the  next  Presi- 
dent to  do  more  than  his  predecessor.  Is  It 
cranklsh  to  suggest  that  we  all  might  be  bet- 
ter off  If  each  presidential  candidate  prom- 
ised, If  elected,  to  do  less — or,  at  least,  do 
whatever  he  wishes  to  do  In  full  and  advance 
consultation  with  the  Congress? 

One  wonders,  matching  hope  against  ex- 
perience, whether  improvements  can  be 
forced  upon  the  traditional  pattern  of  presi- 
dential campaigns,  unsavorily  expensive  ones 
of  low  comedy,  mass  rowdyism,  and  occa- 
sional high  drama.  Is  It  not  legitimate  to  ask 
the  candidates  as  to  whether  each  adheres  to 
the  cult  of  the  presidency,  Rosslter's  "com- 
pelling focus  of  power,  prestige  and  patron- 
age." One  contrasts  today's  Imperial  trap- 
pings at  the  White  House  with  PranUln 
Pierce's  fumbllngs  In  the  darkness  at  the 
White  Hoiise  after  his  Inauguration  and 
eventually  his  finding  a  mattress  on  the  floor 
upon  which  to  spend  his  first  night  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  chaplains  and  Intellectual  Mandarins 
of  American  Etaiplre  continue  as  Privy  Coun- 
cillors to  Presidents  who  drape  around  them 
the  cloak  of  presidential  Immunity  from 
questioning  congressional  committees.  Are 
the  candidates  for  President  willing  to  relent 
In  this  practice?  If  so,  It  would  be  Instruc- 
tive to  see  the  Rev.  Billy  Oraham  giving 
witness  before  a  Senate  Committee  on  God- 
liness as  to  his  fitness  to  be  a  presidential 
advisor. 

The  grotesquerles  of  the  1968  presidential 
campaign  seem  to  have  been  forgotten.  All 
shades  of  political  opinion  Insist  on  finding 
someone  upon  whom  to  shift  the  Insupport- 
able burden  of  resolving  the  Issues  afflicting 
ovir  nation.  The  Right  seeks  Its  Bismarck; 
the  Muddled  Middle,  Its  Nice  Ouy;  the  Left, 
Its  Prank  Merrlwell  of  social  change.  The 
sobering  lesson  of  the  Decade  of  Assassina- 
tions seems  forgotten. 

More  profitably  than  building  cults  of 
personality — competent  candidates  are  not 
necessarily  effective  Presidents — reporters  of 
tube  and  typewriter  could  help  nurse  Ameri- 
can politics  to  health  If  they  pose  new 
questions  to  presidential  contends.  One 
question  relates  to  a  President's  rendering 
unto  the  Congress  the  thlngrs  that  are  the 
Congress'.  Recent  Presidents  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  do  so.  Two  examples  under- 
score this  unwillingness. 

One  involves  the  practice  of  executive  Im- 
poundment of  congresslonally  appropriated 
funds,  which,  at  last  report,  totaled  (11.8 
billion.  This  practice,  exercised  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents, 
strikes  at  the  most  Important  power  of  the 
Congress — the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power 
to  decide  to  spend,  or  not  spend  public  funds. 
There  are  instances  when  a  President  is  not 
obliged  to  spend  such  funds  as  when  a  pro- 
gram costs  less  than  the  appropriated 
amount.  The  Congress  acknowledges  such 
legitimate  and  commonsense  withholdings. 
But  most  of  the  Impounded  funding  Is  the 
result  of  a  succession  of  Presidents  deciding 
for  Insxifllclent  reasons  not  to  fund  programs 
that  Congress  has  ordained  are  to  be  f\inded. 
It's  a  Congress-be-damned  attitude.  Congress 
seldom  has  tried  to  correct  this  presidential 
purse-snatching,  although  In  December  the 
Senate  stipulated  that  some  of  these  funds, 
assigned  for  domestic  programs,  be  released. 
The  Hoxise  has  yet  to  give  its  oonetirrence. 

WAUCAKOfo  powns 

The  second  example  relates  to  the  war- 
making  powers  under  the  Constitution.  Tlie 
specific  bUl  was  that  of  a  $31.3  blUion  mili- 
tary procurement  measure  for  fiscal  1973.  As 
the  bill  moved  through  the  Congress,  there 
was  added  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senate  Majority  Leader,  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana.  The  amendment  declared  it  to  toe 
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"the  pcdlcy  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practical  date  all  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china, and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prlsoners-of-war. . . ." 
During  a  discussion  of  the  amendment  In 
its  final  form.  Senator  Stennls,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  fioor 
manager  of  the  bill,  said  on  November  11 
that  If  the  bill,  to  which  the  Mansfield 
amendment  was  attached,  became  law  then 
"As  a  policy  matter,  It  binds  the  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Six  days  later,  the  President  did  sign  the 
bill  (and  the  Mansfield  amendment)  into 
law.  But  the  President  said  he  would  not 
obey  the  amendment  because  it  "does  not 
represent  the  policies  of  this  Administra- 
tion ...  It  Is  without  binding  force  or  ef- 
fect. .  .  ."-Nixon's  defiance  vma  not  chal- 
lenged by  the  Senate,  although  a  back-stage 
effort  to  mount  a  counterattack  was  under- 
taken and  then  fell  apart.  Nevertheless,  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Is  now  part  of  the 
law  and,  as  such.  Is  not  subject  to  «n«Tnt««ti 
by  the  President. 

Each  contender  in  the  grand  competition 
for  the  presidency  should  be  asked  what  his 
attitude  would  be  If  he  found  himself  living 
In  the  White  Hoiise.  Would  he  continue  to 
exercise  unchecked  presidential  discretion 
over  public  spending?  Would  he  continue  to 
order  our  military  forces  Into  action  and,  In 
opposition  to  congressional  Intent,  keep 
1  hem  there? 

Probing  further,  there  are  questions  to  be 
asked  about  the  Infringement  of  rights  of 
private  citizens  by  government  surveillance, 
the  mania  for  stamping  as  "Secret"  every 
scrap  of  paper  In  the  drawers  and  files  of 
Executive  Branch  departments,  and  the  con- 
sistent refusal  of  Presidents  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  Information  about  long-range 
foreign  military  assistance  plans. 

These  are  more  useful  fields  of  inquiry 
than  questions  about  whether  a  candidate 
wUl  carry  California  or  to  whom  he'll  offer 
the  Vice  Presidency.  Otherwise,  we  again 
court  disappointment  and  a  compounded  dis- 
equilibrium of  national  political  Institutions 
when  we  express  Interest  In  what  a  candi- 
date will  do,  but  not  how  he  plans  to  do  It. 

We  need  not  heroics  in  our  next  President, 
but  simply  the  competent  toll  of  an  accessi- 
ble, fair-dealing,  plain-speaking  President 
willing  to  share  his  burdens — and  glory— 
with  the  Congress  and  the  people. 


CONGRESSMAN       ANNUNZIO       AP- 
PLAUDS "PROJECT  POLE" 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
5,  1969,  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  In  sup- 
port of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
campaign  to  halt  defamation  of  the 
Polish  people  in  America.  At  that  time  I 
expreseed  wholehearted  support  for  their 
effort  through  the  mass  media  to  combat 
the  Innuendoes,  the  sick  Jokes,  and  the 
countless  other  vicious,  contemptible,  and 
cruel  methods  employed  by  mass  media 
to  depict  members  of  ethnic  groups  as 
imbeciles,  cowards,  liars,  and  ^obs. 

Today,  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  not  to  the  efforts  of  a 
group,  but  to  the  crusade  of  one  man,  to 
halt  use  of  the  "Polish  joke"  in  char- 
acteiizlng  Polish-Americans.  Edward  J. 
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Piszek,  a  self-made  Polish-American 
businessman  who  owns  Mrs.  Paul's 
Kitchens,  has  launched  "Project  Pole" 
with  a  series  of  newspapers  ads  in  Detroit 
focusing  on  the  great  ccmtributions  of 
Poles  to  the  advancement  of  world  civili- 
zation. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  Poles  who 
have  been  the  subject  of  Mr.  Plszek's  ada 
are  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  Tadeusz  Koe- 
ciuszko,  Kazimierz  Pulaski,  Jos^h  Con- 
rad, Frederic  Chopin,  Marie  Curie,  Ignacz 
Jan  Paderewski,  and  Zygmunt  Wroblew- 
ski. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  Mr. 
Piszek  for  presenting  to  the  people  of 
America  a  true  image  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  the  Polish  heritage.  His  positive 
contribution  toward  stopping  defamation 
deserves  the  suMwrt  of  all  ethnic  groups, 
and  indeed  all  Americans,  for  it  enhances 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  established  our  great 
democracy. 

An  article  about  "Project  Pole"  which 
appeared  in  the  January  14, 1972,  edition 
of  Life  magazine  follows: 
One-man  Cat7SADE  Against  tttk  Polish  Joks 
(By  Michael  Durham) 

Edward  J.  Piszek,  54,  Is  a  self-made,  Polish- 
American  mlUlonalre  who  Uves  by  his  version 
of  the  Golden  RvUe.  "The  guy  with  the  gold," 
he  says,  "makes  the  rules."  Thanks  to  a 
"fishcake  factory"  (as  he  modestly  calls  Mrs. 
Paul's  Kitchens,  the  prosperous  frozen  food 
business  he  owns  right  down  to  the  last 
fishcake),  Mr.  Piszek  has  the  gold.  He  would 
like  to  use  it  to  make  a  rule  with  a  more 
familiar  ring:  "Do  unto  Polish- Americans  as 
you  would  do  imto  others."  To  this  end, 
Piszek  Is  dedicating  half  a  million  dollars  to 
upgrade  their  ethnic  image.  He  calls  his 
campaign  "Project  Pole,"  and  for  a  start, 
he  wants  to  stamp  out  those  Polish  jokes  that 
have  been  going  around  the  country  for  the 
last  five  years.  (Current  example:  Did  you 
hear  about  the  Polish  kamikaze  pilot?  He 
fiew  13  successful  missions.) 

Privately,  Piszek  thinks  the  jokes  were 
probably  the  best  thing  ever  to  happen  to 
Polish-Americans.  "They  got  us  off  our  rear 
ends,"  he  says.  "We  became  motivated  by 
adversity." 

Since  Piszek  was  all  of  52  years  old  before 
he  learned  that  the  astronomer  Copernicus 
was  Polish,  he  feels  he  typifies  the  poor  grasp 
of  Polish  history  that  the  Polish  peasant  had 
who  emigrated  here  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  All  the  Immigrant  brought  with  him, 
Piszek  says,  were  his  hopes  and  a^lratlons 
and  the  polka,  a  vigorous  but  monotonous 
musical  form  that  he  believes  contributed  to 
the  Poles'  low  esteem  In  this  country.  "If 
I  thought  the  polka  was  the  only  thing  thait 
Poland  bad  contributed  in  1,000  years,"  he 
asserts,  "I,  too,  would  cry  'Shame  I'  But  let's 
not  forget  Chopin.  How  many  people  know 
that  he  was  a  Polak?"  (It  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  according  to  Plazek,  "Polak"  Is  not 
an  Insult  in  Polish :  it  just  means  "Pole.") 

Dxirlng  his  travels  to  Poland,  Piszek  learned 
that  even  Poles  tell  Polish  jokes.  In  one  Joke 
a  commissar  is  Interrogating  s  peasant  who 
is  i^>plying  for  Communist  party  member- 
ship. "Are  you  willing  to  give  the  party  your 
horse,  your  house  and  your  .land?"  the  com- 
missar asks.  The  peasant  replies:  "OHadlyr* 
But  when  the  commissar  asks  for  the  pig 
he  is  carrying  under  his  arm,  the  peasant 
balks.  Asked  why  he  refuses  to  give  up  the 
animal  when  he  has  already  made  so  many 
greater  "sacrlfloes,"  the  peasant  explains,  "A 
pig  I've  got."  It  all  goes  to  prove,  Piszek 
concludes,  that  Poles  love  to  laugh.  "We  Just 
dont  want  to  be  the  butt  of  every  Joke.* 
The  wOTklng  director  of  Piojeot  Pol*  la  • 
genial,  beq>ectacled  priest,  Vather  Walter  J. 
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("All  good  Poles  have  Joseph  as  a  middle 
name")  Zlemba.  Two  years  ago  Father 
Zlemba,  an  accomplished  fund-raiser,  wrote 
Piszek  a  letter  in  Pcfllsh  extolling  the  virtues 
of  the  amaU  Polish  ooUege  and  ssmlnary  in 
Orchard  Lake,  Mich,  that  he  directs.  A  few 
days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  the  mll- 
Uonalre's  secretary  explaining  apologetically 
that  Mr.  Piszek  doesnt  spMk  Pollsb.  Now 
a  mainstay  of  Project  Pole,  Father  Ziemha 
defines  his  role:  "I'm  the  one  mho  can  spall 
the  Polish  names." 

Project  Pole  was  launched  last  faU  wTEE 
a  series  of  newspaper  ads  in  Detroit,  where 
some  600,000  Polish-Americans  live.  Under 
the  headline  "One  of  the  greatest  story- 
teUers  In  the  English  language  was  a  Pole," 
one  ad  features  a  picture  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
ne  Korzenlowskl,  with  this  addendum:  "He 
changed  his  name,  his  language  and  the 
ootirse  of  English  literature."  Available 
through  the  ads  are  a  $6  book  on  Polish  art, 
a  M-page  pamphlet  entlUed  "The  Imagina- 
tion of  Poland,"  and  a  wall  chart  that  shows 
"at  a  glance  the  great  men  and  womsn  of 
Poland." 

An  ancillary  aim  of  Project  Pole  Is  to 
restore  the  Polish  patriot  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko 
to  his  rightful  place  in  American  history. 
Kosciuszko,  who  served  as  a  general  during 
the  American  Revolution,  contributed  more 
than  his  countryman  Count  Pulaski,  but 
Piszek  says  he  Is  far  less  well  known  be- 
cause his  name  is  almost  Impossible  for  non- 
Poles  to  pronounce.  Even  George  Washington 
had  trouble  with  the  name,  and  solved  it 
by  caUing  his  Polish  conu-ade  "Kosky."  Pis- 
zek recommends  that  Polish-Americans  with 
difficult  names  either  shorten  them  or  spell 
them  phonetically. 

At  the  root  of  the  poor  Polish  Image.  Piszek 
believes.  Is  an  excessive  national  modesty,  a 
historical  reluctance  to  blow  one's  own  horn. 
With  the  techniques  of  mass  communica- 
tions, he  is  trying  to  change  all  that.  "It's 
what  Project  Pole  Is  all  about." 

No  chauvinist  when  it  comes  to  charity, 
Piszek  has  not  only  donated  11  mobile  TB 
detection  units  to  Poland,  but  also  helps 
support  a  college  In  Ireland  ("I  like  the 
Irish,  they're  very  Polish"),  Father  Zlemba's 
Orchard  Lake  Seminary  ("the  Polish  Notre 
Dame")  and  the  state  of  Israel,  which  com- 
mended him  for  purchasing  bonds. 

Piszek  Is  buoyed  by  the  prospect  that  a 
Polish-American  might  even  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  "Edmund  Muskle 
Is  trying  to  bring  the  country  together,"  he 
says,  "which  is  what  I'm  trying  to  do.  It's 
like  a  dirty  window.  If  you  wash  your  side 
and  I  don't  wash  mine,  what  are  we  going 
to  have?"  he  asks,  beaming  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  revelation  he  Is  about  to  bestow.  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  dirty  window!" 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  "PEACE 
PROPOSAL" 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972     *■ 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  states- 
men responding  to  President  Nixon's  lat- 
est Vietnam  peace  proposal  continue  to 
question  whether  it  is  actually  designed 
to  end  American  Involvement  or  to 
pacify  the  American  public.  Writing  in 
the  Washington  Post,  February  2,  1972, 
former  UJi.  Ambassador  Chwles  W. 
Yost,  recognizes  that  the  President's  plan 
would  have  been  progressive  in  1968,  but 
is  fsu-  behind  the  times  in  1972.  Further, 
he  emphasizes  that  the  election  scheme 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

devised  by  the  President  falls  to  deal 
with  Hanoi's  basic  distrust  of  the  ITileu 
regime  and  leaves  Thleu's  well-en- 
trenched msichine  in  a  firm  position  to 
control  the  proposed  election. 

Ambassador  Yost  concludes,  however, 
that  it  is  still  not  too  late  to  end  this 
war  and  achieve  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war.  He  reaffirms  his 
belief  that  we  must  no  longer  prop  up 
the  Saigon  government  and  must  seek  a 
release  of  American  POW's  based  solely 
upon  the  setting  of  a  date  certain  for 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Vietnam.  This  Is  the  only  real  peace  pro- 
posal which  has  any  chance  of  success. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Yost's 
article: 

United  States  Is  Late  Aoain  With  Vietnam 
Concessions,  But  It  Is  Not  Too  Late  To 
Make  a  Deal  fos  tre  POW's 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

Among  the  many  tragic  aspects  of  United 
states  involvement  in  Vietnam,  two  partic- 
ularly stand  out  at  this  moment  when  the 
administration  has  revealed  Its  latest  "peace 
proposal."  The  first  Is  that,  seven  years  after 
the  massive  Involvement  which  most  Ameri- 
cans now  believe  was  an  aj^alllng  mistake, 
the  administration  Is  still  determined  to  win 
the  war.  even  while  leaving  It.  The  second 
is  that  concessions  on  our  part  necessary 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  have  always  come 
much  too  late. 

There  was  a  time,  some  years  ago,  when 
a  plan  similar  to  the  one  now  offered  by 
the  administration  might  have  succeeded  In 
ending  the  war.  In  1068  I  prepared  for  a  pri- 
vate organization  a  plan  for  a  Vietnam  set- 
tlement which  contained  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  latest  United  States  proposal. 
This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration in  December  1008.  It  Is  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  it  has  been  In  large 
part   SMlopted   nearly   four   years   later. 

There  are,  however,  two  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  plans.  Ilie  first 
is  in  timing.  At  the  beglnnmg  of  1089,  the 
United  States  had  more  than  half  a  million 
troops  in  Vietnam,  and  Hanoi  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
to  get  them  out  quickly.  By  the  summer  of 
1972,  United  States  forces  wiU  presumably 
be  down  to  about  80,000;  our  leverage  Is 
already  vastly  less;  and  the  price  we  could 
now  exact  for  what  we  have  to  offer  would 
be  a  smaU  one. 

The  second  significant  difference — this 
one  substantive — between  my  plan  of  1968 
and  the  administration's  of  10*71  was  that 
I  suggested  that  new  elections  be  conducted, 
not  by  "an  independent  body  representing 
all  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam,"  but 
by  a  neutral  Interim  government  having  that 
representative  character. 

Such  an  Interim  arrangement  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  saleable  to  both  sides  in  1969 
if  the  United  States  had  pressed  hard  enough. 
It  is  now,  because  we  have  long  since 
passed  decision-making  from  oiirselvee  to 
Thieu. 

The  administration  proposal  leaves  Thleu's 
authority  essentially  intact,  and  from  Hanoi's 
point  of  view,  this  Is  a  fatal  defect.  WhUe 
the  plan  provides  for  the  resignation  of 
President  Thleu  and  bis  vice  president  one 
month  before  the  election  takes  place,  and 
for  the  "independent"  election  supernslon, 
it  otherwise  leaves  the  entire  apparatus  of 
government,  executive  and  legislative,  na- 
tional and  local,  f>olloe  and  military,  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  regime. 

This  is  the  apparatus  that  would  in  fact, 
whatever  else  might  be  stipulated,  "nm" 
the  elections.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
result  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
fact  that  President  Thleu  has  cheerfully  ac- 
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cepted  this  program  suggests  that  he  is  not 
worried  about  its  outcome. 

Naturally  every  American  would  be  de- 
lighted if  Hanoi  would  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's latest  "peace  propoeal."  We  would 
howvver,  be  deluding  ourselves  enormously — 
for  about  the  hundredth  time  in  tlie  Vietnam 
war— If  we  really  expected  th»t  they  would. 
So  far  Hanoi's  rejection  seems  unequivo- 
cal. The  oflldal  Chinese  press  agency  has 
characterized  It  as  a  "plan  for  persisting  in 
the  war  of  aggression  agalnat  Vietnam  and 
Indochina."  That  does  not  sound  hopeful. 
To  be  quite  frank,  there  never  was  any 
sound  reason  for  b^ievlng  that  Hanoi  would 
accept  at  this  late  date  a  cease-fire  and  poll- 
tioal  "eettlement"  which  would  be  almost 
certain  to  confirm  the  Thleu  regime  In  of- 
fice. 

The  idea  of  a  cease-fire  Is  paritculaily 
chimerical.  For  many  yecms  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  this  one  have  been  pursu- 
ing this  particular  will-o-the-wlsp.  It  was 
always  entirely  clear  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  never  agree  to  a  cease-fire  of 
any  significant  duration  as  long  as  United 
States  or  South  Vietnamese  forces  held  the 
populated  centeta  in  the  south.  To  do  so 
would  have  been  to  admit  that  they  ^^  lost 
the  war,  which  they  have  not  been  and  are 
not  willing  to  do. 

One  cannot  htip  but  wonder,  therefore, 
whether  this  latest  propoeal,  like  all  the 
similar  ploys  of  the  Johnson  admlnlstvattoo, 
was  not  put  forward,  and  q>loed  by  the  ex- 
citing bustling  back  and  forth  to  seorvt 
meetings,  ohlefiy  in  order  to  persuade  the 
American  electorate  that  its  government  has 
"gone  the  last  mile  for  peace" — ^whUe  it  con- 
tinues to  wage  the  war. 

As  cynics  have  noted,  the  rejection  of  this 
"peace  i»x>posal"  and  the  antlotpated  laundi- 
Ing  at  new  offenelvee  by  Hawii  could  easily 
be  used  as  pretexts  for  more  United  States 
bombing  and  hence  more,  not  leas.  United 
States  InToJvetnent. 

The  only  way  quickly  to  Mid  United  States 
participation  in  the  war  is  the  one  repeatedly 
propoeed  by  majorities  in  the  Congress— 4o 
offer  a  firm  and  early  date  for  total  United 
States  vTlthdrawal  In  exchange  only  for  ^e 
simultaneous  release  of  our  prisoners. 

The  future  of  Vietnam  will  eventually  be 
settled  between  the  two  Vietnamese  govem- 
ments,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  continued 
fighting.  It  is  far  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  play  a  decisive  role  either  In  pn^- 
ping  up  the  Saigon  government  or  in  chang- 
ing it.  Vietnamese  politics  Is  no  longer  our 
business.  That  should  be  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  "Vietnamlxatlon." 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  /or  us  to  make 
a  deal  for  the  rtiease  of  our  prisoners.  After 
all,  they  are  of  no  use  to  Hanoi  except  as 
leverage  for  baigalnlng  the  United  States 
out. 

Once  Hanoi  Is  convinced  the  United  States 
is  going  out  complettiy,  out  of  Vietnamese 
politics  as  well  as  out  of  tiie  war,  a  deal  on 
prisoners  should  still  be  poeslble.  But  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  more  we  pretend  to  pur- 
sue phantom  "peace  proposals,"  the  less 
and  lees  our  leverage  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  will  become. 


FATHER  OF  MEDICARE  AIME 
PORAND 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  rising  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
the  memory  of  my  predecessor  on  the 
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venerable  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  am  not  Just  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  legislator  from  the  neighboring 
State  of  Rhode  Island  nor  a  great  repre- 
sentative for  New  England  en  that  im- 
portant committee.  In  rising  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  former  Representative  Aime  J. 
Porand  I  am  rising  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  a  man  who  has  left  his 
indelible  imprint  on  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  country,  in  the  area  where  it 
probably  matters  most,  in  the  annals  of 
social  legislation. 

It  is  not  all  that  uncommon  in  Con- 
gress for  a  Congressman  to  become  close- 
ly identified  with  a  particular  bill  and  to 
the  extent  that  he  works  at  it  and 
pushes  for  it,  the  man  and  the  bill  be- 
come inseparable  and  inextricably  linked 
as  one.  This  happens  quite  frequently  to 
no  one's  great  surprise  in  a  body  such 
as  this.  Such  was  the  case  with  Aime 
Porand.  Only  in  his  case,  because  of  his 
foresight  and  singular  persistence,  one 
of  the  great  landmark  bills  passed  into 
law  and  has  become  part  of  our  national 
scene  today. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  medicare 
and  its  father,  Aime  Porand.  In  fact, 
when  medicare  legislation  became  law  in 
1965,  Congressman  Porand  was  already 
retired  5  years  from  this  House.  Yet  so 
hard  and  so  long  had  he  fought  for  the 
concept  beliind  such  legislation  that 
there  was  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as 
to  whom  the  victory  belonged  that  day. 
All  thoughts  were  with  our  former  col- 
league. His  crusade,  and  that  is  what  it 
was,  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  ran  head- 


Icaig  Into  some  of  the  fiercest  opposltlan 
any  legislative  proposal  has  e\'er  encoun- 
tered. And  yet  the  Congressman  per- 
sisted, taking  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  millions  of  senior  citizens,  a  novel 
concept  at  that  time,  were  behind  him 
and  were  coimting  on  him  to  help  them 
meet  one  of  old  age's  greatest  problems, 
adequate  health  care  and  insurance. 

In  his  retirement,  he  was  not  inactive. 
As  national  chairman  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens  for  Health 
Care  Through  Social  Security,  he  was  in 
fact  very  much  in  the  battle.  In  some 
senses,  more  involved  In  the  struggle  for 
medicare  than  when  he  was  in  Congress, 
free  from  the  details  and  other  concerns 
of  representing  a  congressional  district, 
Aime  Porand  could  devote  his  full  atten- 
tion and  energy  to  what  by  then  had  be- 
come uppermost  in  the  minds  of  himself 
and  the  senior  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

In  a  real  sense,  Aime  Porand  came 
well-equipped  to  do  the  job.  His  whole 
life  was  the  story  of  a  self-made  man. 
Prom  a  large  family  he  was  in  fact  forced 
to  drop  out  of  school  at  the  seventh 
grade.  Why?  Because  of  his  father's  ill- 
ness and  the  staggering  burden  it  placed 
on  the  family's  limited  resources.  The 
rest  of  his  education  came  the  hard  way, 
in  between  jobs  and  working  and  sleep- 
ing. Before  he  came  to  Washington  he 
had  been  in  administrative  positions 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  aged 
firsthand,  which  gave  him  tremendous 
practical  insight  into  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  elderly.  When  he  introduced  his 
medicare  bill  in  1957,  he  said  something 


which  I  think  would  be  difficult  to  sur- 
pass, for  it's  compassion  in  a  nutshell— 
The  needy  will  never  again  be  just  sta- 
tistics to  anybody  who  has  to  deal  with  their 
personal  problems. 

When  Congressman  Forand  retired 
from  Congress  in  1960,  he  had  served  24 
continuous  years.  During  much  of  that 
time,  he  served  with  another  great  con- 
gressman, John  Pogarty.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  overstating  the  facts  in  saying  that 
at  that  time  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  another  State  that  had  a  delega-. 
tion  of  higher  caliber,  of  greater  dedica- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  sick  and  the 
elderly,  of  greater  compassion  and  with 
greater  respect  from  their  colleagues 
than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
quality  of  service  of  both  these  congress- 
men will  long  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
students  of  our  Nation's  history  as  a 
model  of  what  one  small  state  can  con- 
tribute in  talent  and  hiunan  resources  to 
the  national  leadership  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  needed  such  qualities  the 
most.  When  he  retired  from  Congress, 
Aime  Porand  was  the  second -ranking 
Democrat  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  acknowledged  expert 
in  Congress  on  legislation  affecting  the 
social  security  system.  If  any  man  in  re- 
cent legislative  history  was  the  father  of 
an  idea  whose  time  had  come,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  God  Almighty  that  he  was 
granted  the  years  to  see  his  idea  through 
to  fruition,  it  was  our  dear  departed  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  Aime  J. 
Porand. 


SENATE— Fr/day,  February  4,  1972 


"Hie  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  whose  mercies  are  withoirt  end 
£ind  whose  grace  is  sufficient  for  all  our 
need,  as  Thou  hast  been  the  guide  of 
past  generations  be  to  us  our  guide  in  the 
perilous  and  demanding  days  in  which 
we  live.  Strengthen  all  who  bear  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  office  In  this  lamd. 
Enlighten  them  by  Thy  spirit. 

Make  us  a  people  strong  in  character, 
in  virtue  and  morality,  in  piety  and 
patriotism,  in  material  and  spiritual  re- 
sources that  we  may  guard  faithfully  the 
values  entrusted  to  us,  employing  our 
might  only  for  the  extension  of  "Thy 
kingdom  and  In  the  service  of  mankind. 
Lift  our  vision  to  behold  the  world  that 
is  yet  to  be  and  hasten  the  coming  of 
Thy  kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  february  4, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


INDEPINrrE  POSTPONEMENT.  SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
21 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  calendar  No. 
105,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
conciurent  resolution  calling  for  sus- 
pension of  military  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan, and  so  forth,  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, February  3,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OP    THE    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1972 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  this  order  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  a.m. 
on  Monday.) 


THEN  AND  NOW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
1968  election  campaign,  when  Mr.  Nixon 
was  a  candidate,  he  was  repeatedly  asked 
on  the  platform,  by  the  press,  and  on  tele- 
vision to  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris  xm- 
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der  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Nixon  con- 
sistently said,  although  It  might  have 
been  to  his  interest  to  argue  otherwise: 
I  will  not  comment  on  any  negotiations 
which  In  any  manner  might  Impede  the  suc- 
cess of  those  negotiations. 

Period,  paragraph. 

What  a  contrast  with  today's  candi- 
dates. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  jimlor  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turned this  week  from  a  brief  visit  to  the 
new  nation  of  Bangladesh.  I  saw  there 
the  results  of  almost  a  year  of  conflict 
and  a  month  of  outright  war.  The  re- 
sults can  be  described,  but  scarcely  com- 
prehended: Hundreds  of  thousands 
murdered,  tortiu-ed.  orphaned,  hungry, 
and  homeless. 

It  Is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  cas- 
ualties in  that  war.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, we  must  count  one:  The  prestige 
and  good  name  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  Nixon  administration,  as  the  Ander- 
son papers  have  clearly  demonstrated, 
cast  Its  lot  with  the  military  regime  of 
Yahya  Khan;  uttered  no  public  criticism 
when  its  ally  launched  a  campaign  of 
torture  and  repression,  and  allowed  itself 
to  sink  Into  a  futile,  ugly  controversy 
with  both  India  and  the  people  of  East 
Pakistan. 

Now  the  war  is  over.  India  and  Bangla- 
desh have  triumphed.  The  people  of 
Bangladesh  have  won  their  freedom;  they 
are  now  the  eighth  largest  nation  in  the 
world;  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion people  In  India  and  Bangladesh  no 
longer  see  as  their  ally  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  pushed  by  our  actions 
toward  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Even  Pakistan— what  is  left 
of  it — is,  at  best,  an  ungrateful  ally.  Its 
new  leader.  All  Bhutto,  is  seeking  solidar- 
ity with  Turkey,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Pec^Jle's  Republic  of  China; 
Yahya  Khan,  Mr.  Nixon's  erstwhile  ally, 
is  under  house  arrest. 

The  damage  done  is  incalculable.  But 
it  Is  not  beyond  repair;  we  should  remem- 
ber the  phUosopher's  reminder  that  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  It. 

It  was  a  long  and  bloody  year  for 
Bangladesh.  In  December  1970  the 
Awami  League  of  East  Pakistan,  led  by 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  won  a  major- 
ity of  the  seats  in  the  national  assembly 
of  Pakistan.  But  Yahya  Khan  and  his 
regime  decided  not  to  convene  the  legal- 
ly elected  assembly.  All  Bhutto  shared  in 
this  decision. 

Yayha,  All  Bhutto,  and  their  cohorts 
first  made  efforts  to  undo  the  results  of 
this  fair  and  open  election.  In  March  the 
Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan  rose  In  protest 
against  the  government's  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  election  results;  disorders 
broke  out.   Including  a  general  strike. 


Yahya  Khan,  bent  upon  controlling  a 
people  who  rejected  his  control,  chose  to 
launch  a  deliberate  campaign  of  repres- 
sion ;  he  secretly  dispatched  thousands  of 
Pakistani  troops  to  the  east. 

And  on  March  25,  the  terror  began. 

The  chemistry  was  as  simple  as  It  was 
lethal:  ancient  religious  passions  in- 
flamed to  the  boiling  point;  a  calculated 
government  policy  of  torture  and  repres- 
sion; deadly  modem  weapons,  supplied  in 
part  by  the  United  States  to  Pakistan; 
the  revolutionary  aspirations  of  the  Ben- 
galls — backed  by  Indian  arms  and  inten- 
sified by  the  Intransigence  of  Pakistan. 

All  these  elements  combined  to  produce 
what  must  go  down  as  one  of  the  most 
terrible  atrocities  In  the  bloody  history 
of  man.  Sheikh  Mujib  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  jail  In  West  Pakistan;  Pakis- 
tani troops,  abetted  In  some  cases  by 
the  Biharis  of  East  Pakistan,  laimched  a 
systematic  campaign  of  murder,  rape, 
torture,  and  pillage. 

Within  days,  the  refugees  began  poiu-- 
ing  out  of  East  Pakistan  Into  West  Ben- 
gal and  Assam — at  times  as  many  as 
100,000  a  day  streamed  Into  India  seek- 
ing refuge.  Others  wandered  within  East 
Pakistan,  seeking  safety  from  the  Pakis- 
tani troops.  The  terror — and  the  exo- 
dus— continued  without  abating  until 
the  war  was  won  by  India.  All  In  all, 
according  to  the  Indians — and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  numbers — ^near- 
ly 10  million  people — 9.7— sought  refuge 
In  India. 

None  of  the  headlines  about  Bangla- 
desh; none  of  the  photographs  or  news 
reports,  can  fully  convey  the  impact  of 
what  I  saw  firsthand. 

Last  Satuiday  I  talked  with  Sheikh 
Mujib.  I  asked  him  how  many  of  his  peo- 
ple had  been  murdered  by  the  Pakistanis. 
He  told  me  that  his  earlier  estimate,  3 
million,  now  appears  to  have  been  too 
low. 

And  he  invited  me  to  see  for  myself. 

I  went  to  the  former  Pakistani  com- 
pound of  Comilla.  There  I  saw  tough 
Punjabi  soldiers  holding  handkerchiefs 
to  their  faces,  trying  to  ward  off  the 
stench  and  the  sight  of  corpses  in  mass 
graves.  The  bodies  were  mostly  those  of 
civilians,  some  with  their  wrists  still  tied 
behind  their  backs.  More  graves  wait  to 
be  discovered. 

I  talked  with  a  Bengali  barber  who 
had  worked  within  the  compound  at 
Comilla.  He  told  me  what  I  was  to  hear 
over  and  over;  that  Pakistani  troops 
seized  people  at  random,  held  the  women 
hi  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  then  killed 
the  men. 

Another  witness  told  me  of  being 
rounded  up  In  Comilla  In  a  group  of  420 
Bengalis.  All  of  them  were  herded  Into 
a  squash  jcoxxrt  where  there  was  only 
room  to  stand.  Then  they  were  shot.  The 
man  who  told  the  story  survived  and 
later  escaped — by  climbing  over  the 
corpses  In  the  court.  There  was  one 
other  survivor. 

I  went  to  villages  which  had  been  lev- 
eled, where  even  the  coconut  and  bam- 
boo trees  had  been  cut  down;  where  the 
bullocks  had  been  slaughtered  in  the 
fields.  And  I  was  told  that  not  even  the 
animals  in  the  DEu;ca  Zoo  escaped. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  speaking  for  our  Gov- 


enunent,  made  a  point  of  the  "amnesty" 
granted  by  the  Pakistanis  to  Bengalis 
not  charged  with  specific  crimes.  I  was 
told  not  more  than  five  people  were 
granted  amnesty — and  two  of  those  were 
later  killed.  One  recipient  of  amnesty,  an 
executive  of  a  U.S.  corporation,  told  me 
he  was  arrested  by  our  "ally"  and 
charged  with  working  for  the  CIA.  He 
told  me  about  the  subtle  form  of  torture 
used  on  him.  The  Pakistanis  beat  vic- 
tims to  death  in  the  cell  adjoining  his. 
When  their  screams  were  over,  the  bod- 
ies were  placed  in  his  cell  to  compel  his 
cooperation. 

I  talked  with  Mother  Theresa,  who  Is 
attempting  to  reach  the  thousands  of 
women  raped  and  made  pregnant  by 
Pakistani  soldiers.  Under  Moslem  reli- 
gious law,  they  are  in  disgrace — no  longer 
accepted  by  their  husbands.  These  vic- 
tims, she  says,  are  In  hiding  and  many. 
she  fears,  are  killing  themselves.  If  she 
reaches  them  she  hopes  to  care  for  them 
and  later  for  their  children. 

These  atrocities,  which  started  on 
March  25,  continued  through  the  simmier 
and  fall.  When  war  broke  out  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  defeat  for 
Pakistan  was  certain ,,Uie  terror  did  not 
abate;  it  IntensIfiedT^The  Pakistanis, 
facing  military  ruin,  set  out  to  eliminate 
businessmen,  civil  servants,  professional 
men,  intellectuals,  and  students — those 
capable  of  building  a  new  nation.  Photo- 
graphs have  recorded  Pakistani  troops 
murdering  students  in  university  dor- 
mitories in  Dacca;  they  forced  the  sur- 
vivors to  drag  the  bodies  into  the  court- 
yard, where  they,  too.  were  killed. 

These  atrocities  have  been  docu- 
mented by  many  observers.  Together, 
they  indict  the  Yahya  Khan  regime  In 
Pakistan— and  an  administration  which 
chose  to  "tilt"  in  Its  favor. 

Now,  though  the  violence  is  vastly 
diminished,  it  is  not  ended.  Sheikh  Mujib 
and  the  dwindling  Indian  forces  are 
attempting  to  prevent  the  Muktl  BahinI 
and  others  from  settling  the  score  with 
the  Biharis.  The  nights  in  Dacca  are 
punctuated  by  gimflre,  as  the  score  Is 
settled. 

The  transportation  system,  never  ade- 
quate, is  In  shambles.  Refugees  return 
to  devastated  villages  without  shelter  or 
food.  International  agencies — the  UN.. 
UNICEP,  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee, the  International  Red  Cross- 
race  against  the  time  when  the  monsoons 
arrive  In  late  April  and  it  will  be  too 
late  to  build  the  bridges  and  deliver  the 
food  and  the  shelter. 

I  have  searched  for  some  evidence  to 
Justify  the  administration's  conduct  in 
this  tragic  affair — and  I  have  searched  In 
vain. 

The  evidence  is  that  our  officials  in 
Washington  were  well  aware  of  the  Pak- 
istani atrocities.  Yet  the  White  House 
apparently  Ignored  these  crimes  said 
urged  restraint.  Instead,  upon  India. 
With  the  atrocities  mounting  daily.  Dr. 
Kissinger  sought  new  ways,  as  the  An- 
derson papers  revealed,  to  supply  more 
arms  to  Yahya  Khan.  He  argued  that 
autonomy  could  come  to  the  east  through 
a  process  of  political  evolution.  And  he 
called  for  negotiations — knowing  full 
well  that  Yahya  Khan  had  Jailed,  and 
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would  not  negotiate  with,  the  one  man 
who  could  represent  East  Pakistan: 
Sheikh  Mujlb. 

Nowhere  In  the  dismal  record  does  It 
i^pear  that  the  administration  serlousb' 
urged  restraint  upon  Pakistan.  It  con- 
demned India;  it  called  for  a  cease-fire; 
it  cut  off  aid  development  loans  to  India ; 
and  food  sales  under  Public  Law  480 — 
while  it  continued  both  economic  and 
some  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  During 
the  war,  U.S.  naval  forces  appeared  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal — prolonging  the  war 
by  encouraging  the  Pakistanis  to  believe 
that  UJB.  help  was  on  the  way. 

India  waited  8  months  before  attack- 
ing— 8  months  while  the  outrages  mount- 
ed and  the  refugees  poiu-ed  across  the 
border.  India  invaded  only  after  Paki- 
stan had  first  laimched  air  attacks 
against  it. 

-  One  can  also  search  the  Anderson  pa- 
pers, the  statements  of  Dr.  Kissinger,  and 
all  the  rest,  for  some  rationale  for  the  de- 
cision to  side  with  Yahya  Khan.  The 
search  Is  fruitless.  One  could  hope  that 
the  administration  is  guilty  only  of  neg- 
ligence. But  the  overwhelming  evidence 
indicates  that  It  knew  at  every  step  of 
the  way  what  was  taking  place  in  East 
Paldstan.  If  there  is  an  explanation,  the 
President  should  come  forward  with  It. 
As  yet  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  And  to  make 
matters  worse,  he  refuses  to  restore  nor- 
mal economic  cooperation  with  India  or 
to  recognize  Bangaadesh. 

And  since  the  administration  still  re- 
fuses to  recognize  Bangladesh,  it  has  no 
aid  operation  in  East  Pakistan  and.  in- 
deed, has  even  instructed  its  few  remain- 
ing consular  authorities  to  have  no  con- 
tact with  representatives  of  the  Bangla- 
desh Government. 

This  sorry  performance  points  up  deep, 
tragic  flaws  in  the  present  administra- 
tion's method  of  making  policy. 

First  there  is.  once  again,  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  the  President  to  separate  policy 
from  principle.  In  this  case  the  President 
appears  to  have  made  his  choice — to 
"tilt"  in  favor  of  Pakistan— without  re- 
gard to  the  human  tragedy  in  progress 
before  his  very  eyes.  To  read  the  Presi- 
dent's statements,  or  Dr.  Kissinger's 
background  statement  of  December  7;  to 
review  the  words  of  Secretary  Rogers. 
Ambassador  Bush,  and  other  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  Is  to  search  in  vain  for 
any  perception  that  principle  and  self- 
interest  could  coincide.  Even  after  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia— tragedies  in 
which  actual  American  policy  has  veered 
farther  and  farther  away  from  our  stated 
principles— Bangladesh  clearly  points  up 
the  tragedy  and  foolhardiness  of  a  na- 
tion's divorcing  its  actions  from  its  own 
best  principles. 

Second,  this  episode  reveals  an 
ominous  trend  in  the  making  of  for- 
eign policy:  The  growing  isolation  of 
decisionmaking  in  the  White  House.  The 
policy  regarding  Bangladesh,  it  seems, 
emerged  full  blown  from  the  oval  of- 
fice and  the  White  House  basement — 
without  regard  for  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  India;  without  regard  for  the  State 
Department;  without  regard  for  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  reaUtles  of  politics  in  South 
Asia — or  the  opinion  of  mankind.  Even 
the  National  Security  Council  in  this 
case  was  an  instrument,  not  for  formu- 


lating policy,  but  for  Implementing  the 
dictates  of  isolated  men  at  the  pinnacle 
of  power.  This  trend  Is  dangerous  for 
our  democracy — and  dangerous  for  the 
world. 

Much  has  been  lost  in  this  sorry 
episode;  not  only  VS.  Influence  and 
prestige  in  South  Asia,  but  belief  in  the 
United  States  as  a  friend  of  the  weak 
and  an  upholder  of  self-determination. 
Much  has  been  lost.  But  certain  steps 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  repair  the 
damage  and  to  restore  this  Nation  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world. 

First,  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize Bangladesh.  It  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  pretend  that  the  eighth  largest 
nation  on  earth  does  not  exist.  The  fail- 
ure to  grant  recognition  only  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  Mujib  to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  nonalinement.  He  should  not  be 
forced  by  our  hostility  or  our  indif- 
ference to  expel  our  consulate  and  de- 
pend the  more  upon  other  countries  for 
the  economic  cooperation  he  needs  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Bangladesh.  Recogni- 
tion is  a  precondition  to  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance,  which  in  turn  could 
help  Mujlb  maintain  order  and  fulflll 
the  expectations  of  his  people. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  re- 
store normal  relations  with  India  by 
reinstating  aid  and  Export-Import  Bank 
flnancing  for  the  purchase  of  American 
commodities.  We  should  also  resume  the 
sale  of  food  imder  Public  Law  480.  The 
ensuing  trade  would  benefit  the  United 
States  as  well  as  India.  More  important, 
it  would  be  a  gesture  of  good  will  to 
which  the  Indians  would  respond.  The 
people  of  the  world's  largest  democracy 
want  to  be  friends  and,  like  the  people 
of  Bangladesh,  want  to  maintain  their 
politicEil  neutrality. 

One  thing  the  United  States  should 
clearly  not  do  Is  resume  military  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan.  After  supplying 
equipment  used  to  commit  atrocities  in 
Bangladesh,  it  woiild  be  little  short  of 
barbaric  to  send  still  more.  Not  only 
would  this  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our 
already  strained  relations  with  the  one 
great  power  and  democracy  of  the  sub- 
continent— India — it  could  also  Invite 
an  increase  in  Indian  arms,  leaving 
Pakistan  and  India  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position,  but  closer  to  another 
holocaust. 

I  was  heartened  in  South  Asia,  as  I 
have  been  elsewhere  in  the  world,  to  find, 
despite  our  complicity  in  this  tragedy,  a 
deep  reservoir  of  good  feeling  toward 
the  American  people.  People  everywhere 
differentiate  l>etween  the  decencies  and 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  America  on 
the  one  hand — and  the  actions  of  their 
government  on  the  other.  But  time  is  run- 
ning out. 

What  is  at  stake  Is  the  influence  and 
good  reputation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  demon- 
strate that  we  are  still  the  nation  of  good 
will  and  generous  spirit  which  millions  of 
the  world's  people  want  to  believe  we  are. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  demonstrate 
that  fact:  To  ivma.  aside  from  the  past; 
to  bring  our  actions  into  harmony  wiUi 
our  rhetoric,  our  policy  into  harmony 
with  our  high  principles. 
One  plsu;e  to  begin  is  Bangladesh. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Roth  when 
he  introduced  S.  3123  are  printed  in  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 


ULSTER 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  1170, 
En^knd  invaded  Ireland;  and  in  1921. 
there  was  a  partition  of  Ireland  in  which 
the  26  counties  in  the  south  became  the 
independent  nation  of  Ireland,  and  the 
six  counties  in  the  north  became  the 
coimtry  now  known  as  Ulster,  which  still 
has  a  government  connected  with  Great 
Britain. 

Since  1170  there  lias  been  great  friction 
between  the  Irish  people  and  the  English. 
There  have  been  outbreaks  nearly 
approaching  war  in  Ireland  many  times 
in  the  past.  There  have  been  abuses  in 
human  rights  and  of  human  liberties. 
In  the  last  ZVz  years,  the  situation  has 
deteriorated  rapidly;  in  the  last  month, 
that  deterioration  has  accelerated;  and 
in  the  last  few  days  the  deterioration  has 
accelerated  even  more. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  haa  a  pol- 
icy— and  rightly  so — of  not  intervening 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  another  state. 
Yet  many  of  us  here  in  this  Nation  and 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  internal  problems  of 
Ulster. 

There  we  have  a  nation  with  500,000 
Catholics  and  approximately  1,000,000 
Protestants.  The  elected  government, 
since  1970,  has  consisted  of  all  Protes- 
tants, because  of  the  resignation  from  the 
government  of  the  few  Catholics  who 
earlier  had  been  able  to  talre  part.  There 
have  been  violations  of  civil  rights  and 
of  human  rights,  with  the  majority  de- 
nying to  the  minority  certain  basic 
rights.  There  has  been  rampant  dis- 
crimination in  housing,  in  employment, 
and  in  poUtical  life.  As  a  result  of  this, 
there  have  been  serious  uprisings. 

In  order  to  protect  the  minority  from 
the  majority,  and  specifically  at  one  time 
from  what  was  alleged  to  be  police  bru- 
taUty  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary,  British  troops  were  sent 
in,  at  the  request  both  of  the  government 
and  of  the  Catholic  minority,  as  a  neutral 
peacekeeping  force.  British  troops  re- 
placed the  Constabulary,  and  the  B 
Specials,  or  auxiliary  police,  were  dis- 
banded entirely.  Previously,  the  Con- 
stabulary and  \h&  B  Specials  had  niun- 
bered  in  the  neighborhood  of  5.000  or 
6,000  men  each. 

Yet  the  British  troops  did  not  succeed 
in  preserving  order,  and  were  soon  op- 
posed both  by  the  Catholics  of  Northern 
Ireland  and  by  the  Irish  Republican 
Army,  a  force  of  about  6.000  men  mus- 
tered from  the  soutb. 
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Mr.  President,  I  rise  today,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BxrcKLEY) ,  because  we  are  seriously 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  In 
Northern  Ireland.  Bloodshed  and  killing 
have  been  the  order  of  the  day  most  re- 
cently. It  is  a  very  serioiis  matter.  It 
preys  upon  not  only  us  here  In  the  United 
States,  but  upon  people  all  over  the 
world. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  believe  that  this 
Is  not  a  reUglous  war.  Gr^t  strides  have 
been  made  throughout  the  world,  in  the 
ecumenical  spirit,  among  the  varioiis  re- 
ligions. I  would  like  to  believe  instead 
that  the  situaticm  in  Northern  Ireland 
Is  a  demand  by  minority  people  who  are 
crsrlng  out  for  their  basic  civil  rights. 
their  basic  himian  rights.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  them  imder  their 
government,  and  thus  they  have  marched 
to  show  their  protest  against  what  they 
believe  to  be  an  oppressive  majority. 

Then,  what  is  the  role  of  the  United 
States?  Well,  No.  1.  we  are  very  seriously 
concerned  about  Ireland  and  about 
England.  Both  England  and  Ireland  have 
been  our  allies  for  centuries.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  our  census  that  there  are  over 
13,200,000  persons  of  Irish  descent  in  the 
United  States  alone,  and  I  would  expect 
that  that  figure  perhaps  does  not  include 
second,  third,  and  fourth  generation 
Irish.  The  actual  figure  is  probably  much 
more  than  that.  So  we  are  concerned,  be- 
cause of  the  ties  of  many  Americans  to 
their  homeland  in  Ireland. 

But  we  are  also  concerned,  because  we 
believe  in  human  rights,  even  though  we 
have  very  serious  problems  of  civil  rights 
and  human  rights  in  this  Nation.  Ironi- 
cally, we  talk  at  this  time  when  there  is 
a  filibuster  going  on  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  the  question  of  equal  emplojmient  ao- 
portimities.  But,  l>e  that  as  it  may,  what 
can  the  United  States  do,  or  what  should 
the  United  States  do? 

Our  disinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, has  proposed  that  we  offer  our  good 
offices.  I  am  siu*  he  will  talk  about  his 
resolution,  which  I  support,  and  com- 
mend him  for  having  introduced,  not  to- 
day, not  yesterday,  but  nearly  2  months 
ago,  because  he,  as  I,  have  been  seriously 
concerned  as  we  have  seen  this  situation 
building  up  and  becoming  more  serious 
as  it  has  been. 

Then,  I  would  suggest  that  there  may 
be  another  recourse.  Seventeen  Western 
European  nations  have  what  is  known  as 
a  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  estab- 
lished by  a  convention  in  1950,  when  they 
determined  that  they  would  never  go 
back  to  the  problems  which  had  ema- 
nated from  World  War  n.  Iliat  Com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  send  investi- 
gating teams  into  a  country,  wlUi  the 
permission  of  that  ooimtry,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  human  rights  are  be- 
ing violated,  and  to  make  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  17  Western  E^iropean  na- 
tions. 

Then  there  Is  an  appellate  court  which 
was  also  established  by  that  convention, 
which  may  be  able  to  be  of  some  assist- 
ance. I  suggest  that^-and  I  will  elaborate 
upon  it  more  thoroughly — as  a  possible 
course  of  action. 

Some  persons  have  talked  about  the 
United  Nations  getting  involved.  Of 
course,  under  article  n,  section  VU,  of 


the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  United 
Nations  cannot  intervene  in  domestic 
matters.  There  is  no  prohibition  on  dis- 
cussing whether  to  discuss  the  matter 
but,  as  we  all  know,  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  not  in  session  at  the  present  Ume 
and  will  not  be  in  session  for  several 
months.  The  Security  Council,  whlidi 
could  also  discuss  this  matter,  is  meeting 
at  Addis  Ababa. 

It  would  take  nine  of  the  15  members 
of  the  Security  Ctouncil  to  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  agenda.  So  I  do  not  hold  out 
much  hope  for  that.  A  more  productive 
course  of  action,  therefore,  would  be  to 
call  upon  the  European  CTommission  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States  by  saying  to  its  neigh- 
bors, its  friends,  and  its  allies,  "Look,  we 
do  not  like  to  see  our  friends  and  allies 
fighting  one  another.  We  do  not  like  to 
see  bloodshed.  We  want  to  offer  our  good 
offices  for  the  piui>ose  of  yoiu-  getting 
together  so  that  you  can  discuss  this 
matter  and  hopefully  resolve  it." 

We  are  perilously  close  to  next  Sun- 
day, when  another  demonstration,  which 
has  been  described  as  a  peaceful  march, 
will  take  place.  Tlie  situation  is  similar 
to  the  one  in  Selma,  Ala.,  under  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  when  blacks  and  whites 
marched  to  Selma,  Ala.,  at  that  time, 
Mr.  President,  protesting  oppression  of 
minorities  by  the  majorities.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  leaders  of  this  march  on 
Sunday  in  Derry  that  it  will  be  a  peace- 
ful demonstration.  The  British  have 
asked  them  not  to  carry  on  this  demon- 
stration, one  which  they  say  will  con- 
sist of  25,000  or  30,000  marching  peo- 
ple. There  were  12,000  British  troops 
there.  Now  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  15.000  British  troops  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  stage  is  set  for  what  could  be  a 
very  serious  confrontation,  resulting  in 
more  bloodshed,  more  violence  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and,  of  course,  involving  our 
allies,  the  British  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  very  serious  times.  We 
have  no  desire  to  intervene  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  another  nation.  But  we 
would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  as  a  friend 
and  as  an  ally  if  we  did  not  search  for 
means  whereby  this  conflict  could  be 
peacefully  resolved. 

One  of  the  issues,  of  course,  is  intern- 
ment, which  started  in  August  of  1971 
and  is  stUl  going  on,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended, whereby  the  British  troops  can 
stop  persons  and  arrest  them  on  sus- 
picion— something  which  always  goes 
against  the  grain  of  our  Government 
and  of  our  people. 

There  Is  also  a  call  for  the  British 
troops  to  leave. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BtrcKLEY)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUC^KLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  eloquent  siunmary  of  the 
tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland,  which  Is  a 
tragedy  of  which  we  have  been  witness- 


ing the  escalation  over  the  last  3  years, 
culminating  in  the  awful  killings  last 
Sunday. 

The  response,  unfortunately,  will  be 
more  demonstrations  and  still  more  kill- 
ings, and  the  British  have  responded  by 
sending  still  more  troops  to  Northern  Ire- 
land. This  is  a  tragedy  that  weighs 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  all  the  parties 
in  Ireland  and  also  the  parties  In  Eng- 
land who  are  equally  involved  in  these 
proceedings  which  men  of  good  will  on 
both  sides  thus  far  seem  imable  to  avert. 
But  imless  we  can  find  some  way  of  re- 
lieving the  tensions  and  the  cycle  of 
killings,  the  situation  is  apt  to  deteriorate 
further,  and  the  real  threat  of  civil  war 
erupting  as  the  CathoUc  minority  seelcs 
to  assert  its  rights  looms  on  the  hori- 
zon. And  the  answer  to  that  situati<Hi 
will  not  be  further  troops. 

I  suggest  that  we  in  the  United  States 
who  are  deeply  concerned,  both  as  hu- 
man beings  and  the  historic  friends  of 
the  two  peoples  involved,  can  do  some- 
thing positive  at  this  time,  can  do  some- 
thing meaningful  which  Is  calculated  to 
make  it  easier  for  both  the  British  and 
the  Irish  to  meet  together  to  seek  to  ne- 
gotiate their  differences,  to  seek  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  peaceful  reunification  of 
Ireland.  The  climate  Is  right,  I  sense.  The 
British  people  for  example,  have  been 
polled,  and  they  Indicate  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  like  to  see  the 
British  presence  withdrawn  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  the  former  Prime 
XQnlster,  has  recognized  publicly  the 
need  for  reunification.  Even  Mr.  Paisley 
In  Ulster  has  spoken  of  the  possibility 
of  reunlflcation  with  adjustments  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Irish  RepubUc.  So 
the  will  is  there  and  the  Influence  is  there 
but  the  method  of  bringing  the  people 
together  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

I  was  interested  to  read  In  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  met  separately  with  botii  Foreign 
Minister  Hlllery  of  Ireland  emd  the  Am- 
bassador from  Great  Britain,  Lord 
Cromer.  Mr.  Hlllery  asked  that  we  offer 
our  good  offices.  The  response  of  Secre- 
tary Rogers  was  that  the  United  States 
could  not  act  effectively  imless  both  par- 
ties invited  us  to  participate.  He  said: 

Good  offlcee  to  help  the  achievement  of  a 
political  settlement  cannot  be  effective  un- 
less It  Is  done  with  the  approval  of  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

But  I  think  we  must  recognize  that  we 
should  not  take  merely  a  passive  role,  and 
that  It  is  not  interference  In  British  af- 
fairs If  we  offer  the  hand  of  friendship. 

Historically  this  technique  has  beoi 
resorted  to  in  order  to  help  alleviate 
tensions,  to  make  It  possible  for  people 
to  talk.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  example, 
helped  mediate  the  settlement  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  in  1905.  A  decade  or 
so  later,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile 
helped  mediate  the  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

There  is  also  the  Rogers  plan,  in 
which  the  United  States  has  more  re- 
cently offered  its  good  offices  In  trjrlng 
to  defuse  tensions  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  approach 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  and  I  are  proposing  to- 
day offers  a  means  by  which  we  can. 
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as  a  practical  matter,  help  the  parties 
stop  the  bloodshed.  I  also  very  much 
recommend  the  other  imaginative  al- 
ternative proposed  by  my  colleague,  the 
mechanism  which  alreat^  exists  In  Eu- 
rope for  the  investigation  of  abuses  of 
himian  rights.  Also,  perhaps,  still  an- 
other method  would  be  the  Common 
Market,  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  both 
having  joined  that  body  this  year. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  United  Nations 
can  offer  its  good  offlces.  There  will  have 
to  be  some  means  of  withdrawing  the 
British  troops,  ending  internment  with- 
out trial,  and  interposing  another  force 
which  will  not  be  held  suspect  to  prevent 
the  parties  from  clsishing  during  the 
period  of  cooling  off.  Perhaps  there  could 
be  a  UU.  peacekeeping  force;  but  some- 
body has  got  to  start  the  talking  going, 
and  I  believe  as  ancient  friends,  we  Amer- 
icans who  have  so  many  blood  ties  to 
both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  can  do 
something  positive,  and  we  must. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  first  for  having  offered  the  reso- 
lution, and  second,  for  having  joined  In 
his  colloquy  this  morning. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  just  the 
beginning  of  discussions  of  this  matter 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  hope 
there  will  be  more  discussions  of  this 
nature.  I  think  it  will  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  I  think  it  lets  not  only  Great 
Britain,  but  Ireland  as  well,  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  know  of  our  deep 
concern  about  the  problems  there,  and 
our  efforts  to  lend  our  good  offlces  and 
to  make  suggestions  smd  recommenda- 
tions for  which,  as  my  colleague  has 
well  pointed  out,  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  quote 
from  the  protocol  of  the  1950  Conven- 
tion. It  says: 

Every  member  of  the  Council  of  Europe — 

I  add  that  England  and  Ireland  are 
members  of  that  Council — 

Must  accept  the  principles  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  enjoyment  by  all  persons  with- 
in Its  jurisdiction  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  collaborate  sin- 
cerely and  effectively  In  the  realization  of 
the  alms  of  the  Council.  .  .  . 

It  goes  on  to  enimierate  other  rights 
covered  by  the  Convention,  which  in- 
clude: 

Life,  liberty  and  security  of  the  person: 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  .  .  . 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression,  freedom 
of  assembly  and  association.  .  .  . 

Now,  certainly,  these  are  principles  to 
which  both  England  and  Ireland  are 
committed,  and  I  think  that  If  we  can 
get  on  with  some  discussions  under  the 
good  offlces  of  the  United  States,  imder 
the  European  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  or  imder  the  United  Nations,  if 
there  is  a  possibility  of  that.  The  Irish 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  HUlery  also  sug- 
gested, I  believe,  that  he  would  be  call- 
ing on  the  heads  of  other  nations  around 
the  world,  particularly  In  Western  Eu- 
rope— and  their  good  offlces  may  be  lent 
to  the  effort  as  well. 

I  think  that  perhaps,  No.  1,  we  could 
start,  hopefully,  with  termination  of  the 
Internment  policy,  which  I  think  Is  In 


violation  of  the  principles  set  forth  in 
this  convention  and  in  this  protocol.  No. 
2,  there  could  be  a  phasing  out  of  British 
troops,  over  a  period  of  time,  during 
which  time  we  could  have  some  assur- 
ances from  the  Ulster  government,  for 
example,  that  there  would  not  be  a  re- 
turn of  any  militant  groups  and  that 
there  would  be  control  of  the  Constab- 
ulary in  Northern  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand.  Prime  Minister 
Lynch  would  have  control  over  the  Irish 
Republican  Army,  which  he  has  Indicated 
he  would  want  to  do  and  could  do. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  parties 
could  get  on  to  a  political  settlement  of 
the  differences. 

As  I  said  initially,  I  think  they  are 
not  confronted  here  so  much  with  a  reli- 
gious issue  as  with  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic issue.  There  is  clearly  some  move- 
ment now,  even  in  independent  Ireland, 
with  a  change  in  the  leadership  in  the 
church,  to  practice  wide  religious  toler- 
ance. Even  some' of  the  religious  provi- 
sions in  their  constitution  would  be 
deleted. 

Perhaps  someday  soon  they  might  get 
on  with  what  former  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son has  talked  about;  namely,  the  uni- 
fication of  Ireland.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  Is  the 
an.swer  to  the  problem.  I  am  merely  say- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  there  now — 
even  though  there  has  been  deepseated 
feeling  dating  back  as  far  as  1170— that 
in  1972,  with  the  development  and  great 
progress  we  have  had  in  religious  under- 
standing, cannot  be  resolved  through 
negotiations  and  discussions  rather  than 
through  bloodshed  and  violence. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  summary 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  Important  thing  at  this  moment 
is  to  offer  hope  to  these  people  that  they 
can  achieve  justice,  that  they  can  achieve 
true  economic  and  social  and  political 
equality,  without  a  resort  to  demonstra- 
tions, without  a  resort  to  force.  With  the 
relief  of  tensions.  I  am  confident  that  the 
sheer  logic  of  the  situation  will  have 
that  resiilt. 

Our  offer  of  help,  of  good  offlces,  ought 
not  be  an  attempt  to  impose  a  precon- 
ceived plan  for  the  resolution  of  the  un- 
happy situation  that  now  exists. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tlngrulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  for  taking  so  direct  and 
active  an  Interest  In  this  Issue. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  and  thank  him  for  joining  in 
this  colloquy.  No  matter  what  is  done  by 
the  European  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  as  I  have  suggested,  or  by  the 
United  Nations,  I  think  it  is  Important 
that  Senators  join  in  supporting  the  reso- 
lution of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  think  that,  at  the 
very  least,  we  In  the  United  States  can 
offer  our  good  offices  to  resolve  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  Ireland  and 
England. 

I  am  hopeful  that  100  Senators  will 
join  Euid  sign  that  resolution,  and  that 
we  can  get  it  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  indicate  to  him  how 
strongly  we  feel  about  offering  our  good 
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offices  at  this  time  to  avoid  what  obvi- 
ously threatens  to  be  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  not  only  the  countries 
involved  but  the  world  as  well. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
sUtements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  on  Monday  next 
be  changed  from  11  a.m.  to  10:45  a  m 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BROCK  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  joint  leadership  on  Monday 
next,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  IN  FOGGY  BOTTOM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  certain  reforms  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  apparent  for  many  years 
and  proposals  have  been  made  in  the 
Congress  looking  to  bringing  about  such 
reforms. 

When  William  Rogers  became  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  selected  as  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Management,  Wil- 
liam B.  Macomber,  who  has  been  well 
and  favorably  known  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  many  years. 

One  of  Mr.  Macomber 's  principal  duties 
was  to  bring  about  some  of  these  needed 
reforms. 

Although  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  the  rate  of  progress  must  have 
been  discouraging  to  many  within  and 
without  the  Department,  Secretary 
Rogers  and  some  of  his  assistants  are 
entitled  to  receive  more  credit  than  they 
are  given  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
by  the  news  media  generally. 

On  January  26,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary Macomber  gave  an  address  in  the 
international  conference  room  of  the 
Department  of  State  setting  forth  some 
of  the  changes  within  the  Department 
which  have  gone  unnoticed  by  the  pub- 
lic generally. 

In  this  address,  he  admits  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go ;  but  at  least  there  has 
been  a  breakthrough  toward  making  this 
very  important  Department  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  more  efficient,  more  hu- 
mane, and  somewhat  better  understood. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Macomber  should 
receive  full  credit  for  the  good  work  he 
has  been  performing  In  the  State  Depart- 
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ment.  I  believe  that  credit  should  be 
given  where  credit  is  due,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Ma- 
combers  address  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Change  in  Fogct  Bottom:  An  Annivebsary 
Report 

My  Colleagues  In  the  Department  of  State, 
Two  years  ago  this  month  this  Department 
launched  an  unprecedented  program  of  man- 
agement reform  and  modernization;  and  In 
this  same  period  we  have  seen  It  move  in  a 
number  of  very  Important  ways  towards  a 
more  equltaiUe  and  effective  system  of  hu- 
man relations. 

On  this  second  anniversary  it  ia  appropriate 
to  take  stock,  to  examine  what  working  to- 
gether w«  have  accomplished  In  this  period  of 
ferment  and  change,  and  to  focus  on  what 
remains  to  be  done. 

First  let's  look  at  the  program  of  manage- 
ment reform  and  modernization. 

This  has  been  a  unique  and  far-reaching 
effort.  It  has  been  unique  In  the  sense  that 
Secretary  Rogers  did  not,  as  Is  traditional  in 
an  effort  oi  this  kind,  turn  the  Job  over 
to  a  team  of  experts  from  outside.  Instead. 
In  an  unprecedented  step,  he  chose  the  career 
profeeslonais  themselves  to  draw  the  plans. 
He  was  convinced  that  you  could  do  the  Job 
better  than  anyone  else. 

You  responded  to  his  challenge  and  pro- 
duced the  most  comprehensive  and  searching 
critique  ever  written  about  this  Department." 
If  one  wants  to  really  imderstand  our  prob- 
lems (and  o\xr  strengths),  no  other  docu- 
ment can  match  it.  More  importantly,  after 
months  of  consultation  with  colleagues  in 
the  Department  and  abroad,  with  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  with  many  institu- 
tions and  experts  outside  of  the  Government, 
you  produced  an  extraordinary  blueprint  for 
reform.  This  blueprint  consists  of  over  600 
recommendations,  about  400  of  which  have 
been,  or  are  now  being,  implemented. 

This  effort  has  not  received  the  attention 
It  deserves,  which  is  perhaps  understandable. 
Major  changes  in  management  techniques 
and  philosophy  are  not  the  stuff  of  exciting 
newspaper  copy. 
It  Is  a  significant  story,  nonetheless. 
For  In  the  past  two  years,  through  this 
unique  effort  In  self-analysis  and  creativity. 
Important  new  foundations  of  a  modern 
American  foreign  office  have  been  laid. 

I 

It  has  been  argued  that  develc^ments  over 
the  last  twenty-five  years — the  new  involve- 
ment of  most  departments  of  government  in 
foreign  affairs  and  the  development  of  na- 
tional security  council  staffs  or  their  equiv- 
alents— have  lessened  the  Importance  of  for- 
eign offlces  everywhere.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

The  diplomat's  Job  Is  more  Important  and 
more  complicated  than  it  ever  was.  He  car- 
ries his  old  responsibilities  and  needs  all  his 
old  skills;  but  because  of  the  vastly  increased 
complexity  and  diversity  of  o\a  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  need  a  broader  range  of  skills  and 
expertise;  and  because  of  the  participation 
of  so  many  other  elements  of  our  government 
In  foreign  affairs,  our  diplomats  must  now  be 
managers,  coordinators  and  leaders,  to  a  de- 
gree undreamed  of  by  their  predecessors  of 
a  simpler  age. 

The  coUectlve  wisdom,  experience,  and 
Judgment  in  the  foreign  affairs  field  of  the 
pec^le  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  Is  unmatched  elsewhere  in  our  Govern- 
ment or  In  any  other  government.  The  Job 
therefore  has  been  to  find  ways  to  unfetter 
those  abilities  and  to  bring  them  more  effec- 
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tlvely  to  bear  on  the  Department's  evolving 
responslbllitiee. 

The  significance  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing within  the  State  Department  during  the 
past  two  years  Is  this:  The  career  profes- 
sionals (aware  that  aU  foreign  offlces  tend  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  their 
Job  used  to  be  than  what  it  is  today)  have 
made  a  major  effort  to  explore  and  define 
the  new  and  expanded  dimensions  of  their 
role.  Further,  they  have  determined  that  the 
management  of  the  State  Department  and 
of  the  Foreign  Service  is  not  Just  the  con- 
cern of  the  administrators.  They  also  have 
concluded  that  to  meet  their  new  respon- 
sibilities, something  more  is  required  than 
the  traditional  adherence  to  a  low  profile  and 
traditional  reliance  on  native  ability,  experi- 
ence, old  fashioned  Intuitive  judgment  and 
•'trying  harder." 

As  a  result,  here  is  how  far  we  have  come: 
We  have  for  the  first  time  a  Policy  Analysis 
and  Resource  Allocation  system  (PARA)  In 
operation  throughout  the  Department — a 
systematic  process  for  the  identification  of 
Issues,  interests  and  priorities,  the  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources  In  accordance  with  those 
priorities,  and  the  periodic  review  of  our 
policies." 

We  have  a  new  concept  of  team  operation 
among  the  Seventh  Floor  principal  officers 
which  affords  increased  control  of  the  De- 
partment's planning,  decision-making,  and 
allocation  of  resources.  The  team  concept 
has  permitted  a  more  flexible  utilization  of 
the  principals'  time  by  breaking  the  relatively 
narrow  field  of  specialization  that  each  prin- 
cipal has  been  assigned.  The  Seventh  Floor 
team  is  served  by  common  staffs,  operates 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary,  and  is  di- 
rected by  the  Under  Secretary." 

We  have  a  new  management  evaluation 
capabUlty  in  the  expanded  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's staff,  which  will  now  evaluate  our 
policies  as  well  as  our  performance.* 

We  have  a  new  balance  between  compe- 
tition and  job  tenure  in  our  Foreign  Service 
officer  promotion  system  which  preserves  its 
competitive  nature  but  provides  increased 
stabUity  and  security  In  the  middle  years  of 
an  officer's  career.' 

We  have  made  major  changes  in  our  re- 
cruiting activities  which  are  already  bring- 
ing a  much  wider  range  of  skills  into  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

We  have  adopted  the  concept  of  a  new 
Foreign  Affairs  Specialist  Corps  which  has 
been  very  popular  with  our  career  special- 
ists. Over  870  of  these  have  appUed  for 
entrance  into  this  new  Corps.  Legal  objec- 
tions have  been  raised  against  this  Corps.  I 
am  very  hopeful  these  will  be  overcome 
shortly  so  that  this  Important  innovation  wUl 
play  a  key  role  In  our  modernization  effort.' 

We  have  established  a  "Mustang"  program 
to  IdentUy  clerical  and  staff  support  em- 
ployees with  unused  talent  or  undeveloped 
potential  and  provide  opportvmitles  to  them 
for  advancement  to  officer-level  positions 
through  special  training  and  assignments.* 

We  have  encouraged  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion, new  Ideas,  divergent  opinion,  and  cre- 
ative dissent  within  the  Department  and  at 
our  posts  abroad  through  the  mechanisms 
of  special  message  channels,  new  staff  func- 
tions, and  the  continued  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Open  Forum  Panel." 

In  a  quite  different  area,  and  In  order  to 
Improve  our  service  to  the  ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  Americans  traveling  abroad,  we 
have  Initiated  a  program  In  conjunction  with 
the  Postal  Service  to  take  passport  applica- 
tions In  several  hundred  first-class  post  offlces 
throughout  the  country.  This  will  enable  us 
to  expand  and  Improve  our  service  dramati- 
cally without  incurring  the  costs  Involved  in 
establishing  more  federal  facilities. 

So  on  the  managerial  side  these  have  been 
two  very  productive  years.  Much  remains  to 
be  done,  but  much  has  been  accomplished. 


But  modernization  and  reform,  if  it  is  to 
be  really  effective,  requires  more  than  im- 
proved management  In  these  areas  I  have 
been  discussing. 

Of  critical  importance,  as  weU,  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Increasingly  effective,  fair 
and  enlightened  system  of  human  relaUons 
within  the  Department.  Here,  too,  we  have 
had  a  remarkable  two  years,  with  much  prog- 
ress being  made— and  with  much  stUl  left  to 
be  done. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  been  operating  on 
the  simple,  unassaUable  assumption  that 
women  possess  approximately  half  the  brain 
power  la  this  country.  We  have  therefore 
sat  down  with  women  employees  and  de- 
signed and  Implemented  a  program  for  en- 
couraging rather  than  deterring  career  pros- 
pects for  women  officers.  They  are  now 
assured  equal  consideration  for  assignments, 
training  opportunities,  and  perquisites,  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  marital  status,  indeed 
one  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  pro- 
grams to  enhance  career  posslbuities  for 
women  is  the  development  of  working  famUy 
teams  in  which  both  the  wife  and  husband 
are  career  Foreign  Service  employees.  Over  30 
such  teams  are  now  in  the  Department's 
Foreign  Service,  and  more  may  be  expected 
soon.'" 

The  changes  we  have  made  In  this  area 
have  been  well  publicized.  They  were  made 
not  only  in  Justice  to  women  but  in  the  De- 
partment's own  self  Interest,  for  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  Ignore  this  major  brainpower  pool  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  this  fall  nearly  three 
times  as  many  women  applied  to  take  the 

Foreign  Service  exams  as  applied  in  1969 

the  year  before  this  program  began. 

Efforts  are  also  underway  to  accord  in- 
creased recognition  of  the  professional  sta- 
tus and  rights  of  secreUrles — stUl  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  Important  groups  of 
women  in  the  Department's  ClvU  and  Ptor- 
elgn  Services. 

We  have  also  addressed  the  problem  of  a 
biU  of  rights  for  the  spouses  and  dependents 
of  Foreign  Service  enq)loyees.  TTie  voluntary 
unpaid  support  that  wives  have  tradltlonaUy 
given  to  our  embassy  efforts  overseas  has  con- 
stltuted  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
Service  and  also,  from  a  family  point  of  view, 
one  of  its  most  rewarding  aspects.  But  there 
have  been  occasions  when  this  tradition  was 
abused  and  when  its  voluntary  basis  not 
properly  understood.  Working  first  with  wives 
and  later  with  the  Secretary's  Open  Ftorum 
Panel  we  have  now  speUed  out  the  rights  of 
Foreign  Service  spouses  and  dependents — 
and  I  am  confident  that  rather  than  weak- 
ening the  traditional  teamwork  of  Foreign 
Service  famUies,  this  biU  of  rights  wlU 
strengthen  it." 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  continued 
to  emphasize  our  minority  recruitment  pro- 
gram despite  our  personnel  cuts  and  the 
resultant  reductions  in  our  over-all  recrvilt- 
ment. 

In  addition  we  recognize  that  there  are 
many  persons,  some  from  minority  back- 
grounds, some  not,  who  have  the  ability  to 
rise  to  positions  of  considerable  re^onsl- 
bUlty  but  who  have  been  denied  their  op- 
portunity because  of  Inadequacies  in  their 
education.  With  this  In  mind  we  have,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  created  the  "Mustang" 
program  which  each  year  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  ^eclaUy  selected  employees 
to  advance  to  officer  rank. 

Within  this  critical  area  of  the  Depart- 
ment's human  relations,  however,  I  believe 
the  creation  of  a  formal  employee-manage- 
ment relations  system  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Is  of  overriding  Importance. 

Following  changes  in  ClvU  Service  pro- 
cedure, this  new  system  has  Just  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President."  It  is  a  pioneer- 
ing effort  specially  designed  for  the  Foreign 
Service  and  is  the  result  of  extensive  debate 
and  consultation  between  the  management 
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of  th«  Department  and  representatives  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  For  the  first  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Service  wUl  have  an  im- 
portant and  formal  voice  In  the  development 
of  aU  personnel  policies — ^policies  which  play 
such  an  important  part  in  their  lives  and 
careers. 

Under  this  system  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  can  elect  an  organization  to  be  their 
exclusive  representative,  and  administrative 
offlclals  In  the  Department  are  required  to 
consult  with  that  organization  on  personal 
policies  which  either  the  Department  or  the 
employees  wish  to  change.  If  these  consulta- 
tions do  not  result  In  agreement,  the  em- 
ployee's representative  can  appeal  over  the 
heads  of  the  Department's  administrative 
officials  to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  will  have 
two  subgroups  to  help  It  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. Both  of  these  groups  are  In- 
dependent of  the  administrative  side  of  the 
Department.  First  la  the  three-member  Em- 
ployee-Management Relations  Commission 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
Commission  will  have  the  final  say  with 
respect  to  the  supervision  of  elections  and 
the  adjudication  of  unfair  labor  practice 
complaints. 

The  second  group,  working  directly  under 
the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  is  known 
as   the   Disputes   Panel.   It   Is   made   up  of 
one  member  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
one    from    the    Federal    Services    Impasses 
Panel,  one  from  the  public,  and  two  from 
the  Foreign  Service.  Thus  the  majority  of 
this  Disputes  Panel  comes  from  "outside"  the 
Department  of  State.  In  addition,  the  two 
Foreign   Service    representatives   cannot    be 
part  of  the  management  of  the  Department. 
When  the  administrative  authorities  of  the 
Department  are  unable  to  reach  agreement  In 
their  consultations  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Foreign  Service  employees,  It  Is  the 
fxinctlon  of  this  disputes  group,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
to  establish  the  facts  and  seek  a  solution 
through  mediation.  If  this  falls,  the  Panel 
must  then  recommend  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion to  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

With  the  development  of  this  employee- 
management  relations  system  we  have  paved 
an  historic  milestone  In  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  the  Foreign  Service.  But  this 
milestone  was  not  reached  easily.  There 
were  strong  differences  of  views,  and  much 
hard  bargaining  and  public  controversy. 

But  what  has  emerged  in  the  judgment  of 
both  the  management  of  the  Department  and 
the  leadership  of  the  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Association  Is  "a  system  well  adapted  to 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  a  system  luider 
which  the  men  and  women  of  the  ^irelgn 
Service  can  have  a  real  voice  In  the  policies 
and  regulations  affecting  their  careers." 

Here  again,  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
an  Important  breakthrough.  But  the  job  Is 
just  beginning,  not  ending.  If  this  new  sys- 
tem Is  to  fulfill  Its  promise.  It  Is  Inciombent 
upon  all  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  positions  taken 
by  the  employee  organization  chosen  as  their 
exclusive  representative.  It  Is  Inciunbent  on 
that  organization  and  the  administrative  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  with  whom  It  will 
be  dealing  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
this  new  system  works  In  a  fair,  constructive 
and  responsible  manner. 

However,  It  Is  not  enough  simply  to  biUld 
a  system  where  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  In  the  collective  sense,  will  have  a 
stronger  and  more  effective  voice  In  the  de- 
velopment of  personnel  policies.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  need  for  each  Individual  mem- 
ber to  have  access  to  a  meaningful  grievance 
procedure  Independent  of  the  Department's 
personnel  authorities,  and  In  which  the  In- 
dividual's rights  are  clearly  defined  and  un- 


derstood. Until  recently  such  a  system  did 
not  exist.  There  was  in  its  stead  a  formal 
system  of  limited  scope  and  an  informal 
system  in  which  every  effort  was  made  to 
be  fair,  but  which  was  neither  Independent 
of  the  personnel  authorities  nor  character- 
ized by  any  specific  definition  of  the  rights 
of  an  aggrieved  employee. 

We  have  now  instituted  an  interim  griev- 
ance procediu«  which  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward.'»  The  Interim  Grievance  Board  is 
chaired  by  William  Slmkln,  who  from  1961 
to  1969  was  Director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  and  is  made 
up  of  distinguished  public  members  as  well 
as  career  officials  with  considerable  experi- 
ence In  the  Foreign  Service.  Unlike  the  ear- 
lier arrangements,  it  is  set  up  and  operates 
Independently  of  the  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative officials  of  State,  AID  and  USIA. 

It  is  an  "Interim"  grievance  procedure  be- 
cause we  believe  that  the  definitive  griev- 
ance procediu-e  should  be  bargained  out  in 
the  employee-management  relations  sys- 
tem— which  is  just  what  such  a  system  is 
for.  Once  the  definitive  grievance  procedure 
has  been  hammered  out,  the  Department  wlli 
support  legislation  which  incorporates  the 
basic  principles  of  that  procedure  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

Another  crucial  area  of  the  Department's 
human  relations  is  that  of  involuntary  re- 
tirement or  "selection-out."  I  believe  that 
such  a  system,  presently  required  by  law,  is 
an  essential  ingredient  of  a  strong  Foreign 
Service,  and  I  believe  that  this  view  is  shared 
by  the  great  majority  of  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers. 

But  this  system  has  recently  come  under 
increasing  attack.  We  now  have  in  the  em- 
ployee-management relations  system  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  means  for  the  represen- 
tatives of  Foreign  Service  employees   to  sit 
down    with    the    Department's    management 
for  a  careful  and  thorough  reexamination  of 
the  selection-out  system.  I  am  confident  that 
out  of  the  re-examination  will  come  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  need  for  a  continued  in- 
voluntary   retirement    system;    and    I    am 
equally  confident  that  In  this  re-examlnatlon 
we  are  going  to  find  ways  to  make  it  a  fairer 
and  stronger  system.  Fewer  than  10  officers 
are  presently  scheduled  for  Involuntary  re- 
tirement between  now  and  June  30th.  In 
view  of  this  upcoming  re-examlnatlon,  the 
Department   has  suspended   all   final  selec- 
tlon-out  actions  between  now  and  that  date. 
In  summary  then,   the  most  critical  In- 
gredients in  the  hiunan  relations  field  are 
the  development  of  a  strong  employee-man- 
agement relations  system  to  deal  with  the 
development  of  personnel  policies,  and  the 
establishment   through   the  employee-man- 
agement relations  system,  and  ultimately  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  of 
a  definitive  grievance  procedure.  Under  the 
employee-management  relations  system  we 
will  also  be  re-examining  involuntary  retire- 
ment   procedures    and    here,    as    elsewhere, 
looking  for  areas  where  we  can  strengthen  the 
role  of  due  process. 

Some  have  said  that  In  taking  these  actions 
we  are  undermining  the  basic  discipline  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  Of  course,  the  exact  op- 
posite is  true.  The  way  to  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  disciplined  Service  Is  to  make 
certain  that  its  basic  aafeg-iards  and  fairness 
are  ^parent  to  all. 

But  as  we  move  Into  this  new  era  of  the 
Department's  human  relations,  let  me  mafc* 
It  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  the  old  system 
was  as  unfair  as  has  sometimes  been  alleged. 
In  a  highly  competitive  system  such  as  ours 
there  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  persons! 
And  whUe  out  involuntary  retirement  system 
has  been  run  by  human  beings  and  U  there- 
fore faUlble,  It  is  my  personal  beUef  that 
those  who  manned  the  system  earlier  made 
every  effort  to  make  It  as  fair  as  possible. 

But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  system 
has  been  a  paternalistic  one.  And  even  If  it 
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was  far  fairer  than  Its  critics  give  it  credit 
for,  it  is  not — because  of  Its  paternalism  and 
its  Inadequate  recognition  of  both  the  coUec- 
tlve  and  individual  rights  of  Foreign  Service 
employees— a  credible  or  accepteble  system 
for  today. 

in 
The  past  two  yean  have  been  a  time  of 
tumult.  There  has  been  criticism,  disagree- 
ment, and  public  controversy.  This  is  under- 
standable. When  a  major  reform  and  mod- 
ernization program  is  launched,  tt  Is  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  things  are 
wrong  and  need  correcting.  One  shoidd  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  when  there  is  consider- 
able public  focus  on  what  is  wrong— and 
vigorous  debate  over  proposed  solutions.  This 
controversy  may  appear  unseemlngly  by 
earlier  standards  of  State  Department  de' 
conun.  It  Is,  however— except  when  dis- 
figured by  unjust  and  personal  attacks  on  a 
dedicated  career  Foreign  Service  Officer— a 
very  healthy  and  useful  process. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  aUow  the  turmoU 
which  has  been  a  part  of  these  last  two  years 
or  the  controverey  and  clash  of  views  which 
wUl  accompany  the  forthcoming  employee 
elections,  to  obscure  what  is  reaUy  going  on 
in  this  Department.  Controversy  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  progress  we  are  all  working 
for.  There  have  been  years  in  this  Depart- 
ment when  there  has  been  very  little  tumult 
and  very  uttle  progress.  We  are  In  a  much 
better  era  now. 

And  now  my  final  point:  No  effort  of  this 
kind  starts  without  antecedents.  Much  of  the 
credit  must  go  to  those  career  officers  among 
you  who  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  years 
Immediately  preceding  January  1970  pressed 
for  reform  and  set  the  stage  for  what  has 
followed.  To  you  and  to  the  many  who  Joined 
you  m  the  past  two  yeare,  we  owe  a  consid- 
erable debt. 

The  question  I  put  to  you  now  Is  this: 
WUl  your  commitment  to  this  effort  be  sus- 
tained? Important  decisions  Ue  ahead  and 
modernization  is  a  task  which,  by  definition 
is  never  done.  Even  in  the  specific  areas  I 
have  been  reporting  on  today,  the  record  is 
one  of  useful  and  important  beginnings— not 
final  accomplishments. 

Modernization  as  a  process  will  continue  In 
the  Department.  That  is  Inevitable.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  you.  the  career  professionals, 
will  continue  to  lead  It.  If  you  do.  and  for  as 
long  as  you  do,  this  critically  imporUnt  work 
win  be  in  the  best  of  hands. 

■'OOTN0TK8 

J^  Diplomacy  for  the  70%  A  Program  of 
Management  Reform  for  the  Department  of 
State.  Department  of  State  PubUcation  86S1 
December  1970.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. United  States  Oovemment  Prlntlns 
Office.  Washington.  D.C. 

» "Policy  Analysis  and  Beeource  Allocation 
m  the  Department  of  State".  Management 
Reform  Bulletin  #26.  July  a.  1971.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Wash..  D.O. 

«"The  Seventh  Floor".  Management  Re- 
form Bulletin  #24.  July  9.  1971.  Department 
of  State,  Wash.,  D.O. 

•"The  Evaluation  Process:  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General".  Management  Reform 
Bulletin  #2B.  July  8,  1971.  Department  of 
State,  Wash..  D.C. 

•"Promotion  Reform:  Threebold  Review 
and  Mid-Career  Tenure",  Management  Re- 
form Bulletin  #27,  Department  of  State. 
Wash.,  D.C. 

•"Broadening  the  Foreign  Service's  Re- 
cruitment Base",  Management  Reform  Bul- 
letin #2,  January  6,  1971,  Department  of 
State,  Wash..  D.C. 

'"Toward  a  Unified  Personnel  System:  The 
Foreign  Affaire  Specialist  Corps,  "Manage- 
ment Reform  BuUetin  #8,  February  16, 1971; 
and,  "Toward  a  Unified  Personnel  System: 
The  Foreign  Affaire  l^eolallst  Corps"  (Sup- 
plement to  MRB  #8),  Management  Reform 
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Bulletin  #18.  May  10.  1971,  Department  of 

SUte,  Wash.,  D.O. 
•"The 'Mustang' Program:  Identifying  and 

Developing  Talent  Within",  Management 
Reform  BuUetin  #28.  July  2,  1971,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Wash.,  D.C. 

•  "Policy  on  Security  Practices  and  Expres- 
sion of  Views",  Management  Reform  Bulletin 
#7,  February  11, 1971;  "Openness  at  Missions 
and  Creative  Dissent",  Management  Reform 
Bulletin  #9,  February  23,  1971;  "DomesUc 
Public  Opinion:  informing  the  Policy 
Makera".  Management  Reform  Bulletin  #12, 
March  30.  1971;  "Public  Affaire  in  the  De- 
cisionmaking Process".  Management  Reform 
BuUetin  #13.  AprU  13.  1971;  "Stimulation 
of  Creativity",  Management  Reform  BulleUn 
#32,  November  17. 1971;  Department  of  State. 
Wash.,  D.C. 

10  "Implementing  Policy  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities for  Women  and  Employment  AbixMul 
of  Dependents  of  Employees",  D^>artment 
Notice,  August  12, 1971.  O^Murtment  of  State. 
Wash..  D.O. 

"  "PoUcy  on  Wives  of  Foreign  Service  Em- 
ployees," Department  Notice,  January  21. 
1972,  Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.C. 
u  "Employee-Management  Relations  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,"  Ttoxt 
and  Analysis  of  Executive  Order  11636.  De- 
partment of  State  Newsletter  Special  Suj^le- 
ment.  January  1972.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

"  "Foreign  Service  Otlevance  Procedures  for 
State/USIA/AID",  Department  Notice,  Au- 
gust 12.  1971.  Department  of  State,  Wash.. 
D.C. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Ma- 
comber  does  admit  there  Is  still  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  at  least  we  are  on  the  way, 
and  I  believe  that  he  Is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  this. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  dean  of  the  Republicans  in 
this  body,  in  what  he  has  said  about  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Macomber. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
knows  Bill  Macomber  well — very  well — 
because,  for  a  number  of  years,  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  he  served  as 
the  liaison  between  the  Depttrtment  of 
State  and  the  committee.  No  man  could 
be  more  fair;  no  man,  in  my  opinion,  had 
greater  integrity.  So  far  as  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  concerned,  he 
treated  us  all  alike,  told  us  the  facts  as 
he  imderstood  them,  and  did  not  attempt 
at  any  time  to  play  any  kind  of  politics 
whatever. 

After  that,  he  served  as  Ambassador 
to  Jordan,  and  his  record  there  was  dis- 
tinguished. Then  he  came  back  and,  un- 
der the  present  administration,  ac- 
cepted— not  with  great  enthusiasm,  but 
because  he  thought  It  was  a  duty — the 
position  he  now  occupies  sis  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Management. 

May  I  say  that  the  regard  for  Bill 
Macomber  in  the  Senate  extends  to  both 
sides  of  the  aisles,  and  I  know  of  no  Sen- 
ator, either  Democrat  or  Republican,  who 
does  not  share  that  high  regard  for  this 
man  of  integrity  and  dedication,  who  has 
done  so  wdl  in  his  relations  with  Con- 
gress, and  who  I  think  has  comported 
himself  with  great  dignity  under  difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presldeat,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  eniunerate  all 
the  changes  which  Mr.  Macomber  has 


been  bringing  about,  but  I  wlU  menUon 
three  or  four  of  them. 

He  has  beoi  fthitnging  the  recruiting 
policies  and  bringing  into  the  Depart- 
ment people  of  more  varied  backgrounds. 
He  has  put  a  stop  to  using  the  wives  of 
foreign  officers  as  virtual  servants  for 
the  wife  of  the  Ambassador.  This  has 
not  been  a  common  practice,  but  it  has 
been  occurring.  Now  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  an  order  putting  a  stop  to 
that.  He  has  set  up  a  new  State  Depart- 
ment interim  grievance  procedure.  In 
that,  however,  he  was  pressured  some- 
what by  CcHigress.  But  that  has  been 
done.  He  stopped  all  selection-out  firing 
between  now  and  the  end  of  June  while 
perscMinel  policy  is  being  reviewed.  Only 
10  persons  were  scheduled  to  be  fired, 
but  there  has  been  craisiderable  injustice 
in  that  field. 

Mr.  Macomber  has  done  particularly 
good  work  in  making  the  progress  he 
has  been  able  to  make  up  to  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distlng^uished 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield  further, 
may  I  say  that  if  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont had  not  done  so,  it  was  my  inten- 
tlcm  to  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  insert  the  same  remaiics.  Thus, 
I  Join  the  Senator  in  that  request  and 
state  that  anyone  who  loc^  for  perfec- 
tion is  Just  not  looking  at  anyone  who 
should  be  cc«isidered  a  human  being.  We 
make  plenty  of  mistakes  in  this  body, 
collectively  and  individually,  but  we  are 
continuing  to  work  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Reform  has  been  needed  in  the  State 
Department.  It  was  long  overdue.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Macomber  has  been 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  wish 
him  all  success  in  the  mont^  and  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thanlE  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  comments. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AixxN)  : 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin : 

"1971  Sknatx  Joint  Rxsolutton  19 
"BnroUed  Joint  resolution  mAmnrtiuiging 
Congress  to  enact  Federal  legislation  au- 
thorizing state  ptiblic  assistance  programs 
to  use  vendor  and  voucher  payments  In 
certain  circumstances 

"Whereas,  state  administration  of  a  pub- 
lic assistance  program  should  recognize  two 
basic  objectives,  firet,  the  dealrablUty  of  dele- 
gating some  measure  of  moderate  contToi  to 
the  local  gooremments  dispensing  such  as- 
sistance, and  second,  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  account  the  real  difficulties  encountered 
In  administering  asslstanoe  cases  where 
there  Is  a  demonstrated  mismanagement  or 
misuse  of  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  latter 
objective  congress  has  heretofore  enacted 
sections  603(a)  (6)  and  606(b)  (3)  of  the  fed- 
eral social  security  act,  which  provide  In  part 
that  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
may  Include  payments  In  behalf  of  any  such 
chUdren  made  either  to  another  individual 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  those  children 
or  to  a  person  furnishing  food,  shtiter.  or 
other  goods,  services  or  items  to  or  for  them, 
provided  that  the  nimiber  of  said  individuals 
or  persons  (who  are  commonly  referred  to  as 


"protecUve  payees")  do  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  other  recipients 
of  aid  to  famUles  with  dependent  chUdren 
in  the  state  for  any  particular  month;  and 
"Whereas,  other  sections  of  the  social  se- 
curity act  relating  to  the  admlnlstraUon  of 
public  assistance  require  an  unrestricted 
money  payment  unless  the  aaslatance  agency 
has  first  provided  the  opportunity  for  a  bear- 
ing to  determine  that  the  pubUc  assistance 
recipient  Is  Incapable  of  handling  his  funds, 
and  only  then  may  the  agency  i^polnt  a 
protective  payee;  and 

"Whereas,  the  protective  payee  system  has 
proven  completely  unworkable  becavise  local 
welfare  directon  find  it  difflciUt  if  not  Im- 
possible to  find  i>ersons  willing  to  serve  as 
protective  payees;  and 

"Whereas,  as  of  January  1, 1971.  Milwaukee 
county  alone  had  1,2£9  active  oases  In  which 
there  had  been  a  demonstreted  mismanage- 
ment of  funds  primarily  because  of  faUure 
to  pay  rent  or  utUitles;  and 

"Whereas.  In  certam  cases  under  the  fed- 
eraUy  subsidized  program  of  aid  to  famUlea 
with  dependent  chUdren  (AFDO)  where 
there  has  been  demonstreted  mismanage- 
ment of  funds,  the  local  welfare  department 
often  finds  it  neceaaary  to  authorise  a  double 
payment  for  rent  and  utUltles  after  the  fint 
payment  made  from  AFDO  funds  has  been 
mlsq>ent,  with  the  second  payment  conUng 
from  strictly  county  funds;   and 

"Whereas,  failure  to  authorize  federal 
funds  for  vendor  and  voucher  payments 
made  to  AFDC  recipients  forces  the  state 
to  assume  an  unfair  burden  in  financing 
public  assistance  cases  where  mismanage- 
ment of  funds  has  been  denujnstrated;  and 
"Whereas,  the  unrestricted  money  pay- 
ment requirement  causes  problems  for  both 
the  public  and  private  assistance  agencies 
because  some  AFDC  recipients  praeently 
misuse  the  public  funds  given  them  for  tpn- 
clal  needs,  such  as  furniture,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  these  special  needs  items 
from  private  agencies;   and 

"Whereas,  this  situation  results  In  a  waste 
of  public  funds  and  depletion  of  the  resources 
of  private  agencies;  and 

"Whereas,  the  practice  of  prohibiting 
voucher  and  vendor  payments  to  AYDO  re- 
cipients is  neither  economical  nor  eqiiltable 
for  state  and  local  agencies  administering 
federal  assistance  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  as  stated  In  the  second  para- 
graph hereof,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  has  already  establlabed  the  legisla- 
tive precedent  for  a  10  per  centum  formula 
of  restricted  payaments  in  AFDC  cases;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  urges  federal  legislation  to  per- 
mit a  county  government  or  Its  welfare  agen- 
cy administering  federal  assistance  pro^vns 
to  authorize  the  foUowlng  two-fold  limited 
voucher  and  vendor  plan  in  granting  aid  to 
families  with  dq;>endent  chUdren,  without 
the  loss  of  reimbursement  of  the  federal  share 
of  such  aid:  1st,  to  dispense  grants  of  aid 
to  aU  new  AFDC  recipients  In  the  form  of 
vendor  payments  and  vouchen  for  com- 
modities for  an  Initial  period  of  up  to  120 
days  wherever  it  Is  feasible  to  do  so,  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  new  recipients  get- 
ting restricted  payments  do  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  number  of  other  AFDC 
recipients  getting  ssslstanoe  from  the  same 
county  government  or  agency  for  any  partic- 
ular month;  and  2nd.  to  give  aid  to  famlUee 
with  dependent  children,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 49.19  (6)  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes,  In 
the  form  of  supplies  or  commodities  or 
vouchen  for  the  same,  in  lieu  of  money, 
as  a  type  of  remedial  care  whenever  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  In  such  form  is  deemed  advisable 
by  the  county  welfare  director  dispensing 
such  aid  as  a  means  either  of  attempting 
to  rehabilitate  a  particular  person  having  the 
care  and  custody  of  any  such  chUdren  or  of 
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preventing  tbe  misuse  or  mismanagement  by 
such  person  ot  aid  In  the  form  of  money 
payments,  provided  that  the  number  of  such 
persons  getting  restricted  payments  do  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  number  of  other 
AFDC  recipients  getting  LiSslstance  from  the 
same  county  government  or  agency  for  any 
particular  month;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  adopted  resolution  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  secretary  of  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  health,  education  and  welfare,  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  and  the 
ways  and  means  committee  and  the  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  tbe  12  members  of  con- 
gress from  this  state." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment : 

HJl.  7987.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution 
(Rept.  No.  92-603). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions  were   introduced,   read   the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aixen, 
Mr.     AU.OTT,     Mr.     Andebson,     Mr. 
Bak£b,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bzxi.mon,  Mr. 
Bennstt,  Mr.  Bentskn,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Bsooke,  Mr.  BcrcK- 
usY,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Chttbch,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,    Mr.    I^ole,    Mr.    Dominick, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Oam- 

BRXIX,  Mr.  OOLOWATER,  Mr.  Grutin, 

Mr.  GxniNET.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hat- 

TTB3J>,     Mr.     HOLLXNGS,     Mr.     HRT7SKA, 

Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mansiteld, 

Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McInttbe,  Mr. 

Metcalp,  Mr.  MiiXER,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  Stevens,   Mr.  Tapt,  Mr.  Thttb- 

MOND,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Weickxr)  : 

S.  3123.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  statutory  limit 

on  expenditures  and  net  lending  during  fiscal 

year   1973.  Referred   to  the   Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3124.  A  bill  relating  to  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West   'Irglnla  (for  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  MAONnsoN) : 
S.  3125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  AUotment  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  a  Columbla-Snake-Palouse 
program.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  3126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Evans, 
publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press,  and 
Morris  Odavarka.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Hart,    Mr.    Randolph,   Mr.    Inouye, 
Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 
S.  3127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  monthly 
premium  requirements  for  individuals  cov- 
ered under  the  supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  part  B  of  such 
title.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  3128.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  by  two  members  who  shall 
be  elected  town  or  township  officials.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  3129.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Longfellow  National  Historic 
Site  In  Cambridge,  Mass..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3130.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  I>aw  92-203, 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives  and  for 
other  pxirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.J.  Res.  196.  A  Joint  resolution  extend- 
ing the  date  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  Mr.  Bennstt,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Gambrell,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  3123.  A  bill  to  impose  a  statutory 
limit  on  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  fiscal  year  1973.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  providing 
for  a  strict  limitation  on  Federal  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1973.  Forty-eight  Sen- 
ators now  Join  me  in  the  introduction 
of  this  measure. 

Nearly  3  months  ago,  I  stood  here  and 
asked  the  Senate  to  vote  for  a  ceiling  on 
1972  expenditures.  I  asked  that  we  cur- 
tail spending  for  this  current  fiscal  year 
to  the  $229.2  billion  which  the  President 
had  requested  in  his  budget  message  1 
year  ago. 

In  November,  when  I  presented  that 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971, 
outlays,  which  include  net  lending,  were 
projected  to  reach  $232  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  deficit,  on  a  unified  basis, 
was  predicted  to  be  $28  billion,  and  on  a 
Federal  funds  basis.  Just  under  $34 
billion. 

Unfortunately,  this  year's  budget 
message  proved  these  estimates  wrong. 
With  6  months  left  to  go  in  this  fiscal 
year,  spending  is  forecast  to  be  $236.6 
billion,  with  a  deficit  of  $44.8  billion  in 
Federal  funds,  $38.8  on  the  unified  basis. 
This  latter  calculation  of  course  in- 
cludes the  surplus  in  the  many  trust 


funds  now  in  operation.  Though  we  tax 
more  than  we  pay  out  under  these  pro- 
grams, the  surplus  is  used  to  buy  Treas- 
ury debt  incurred  as  the  result  of  extra 
spending  elsewhere.  The  unified  concept 
of  budgeting  only  helps  muddy  the  wa- 
ters. I,  for  one,  feel  the  trust  fund  ac- 
counts should  be  withheld  from  the 
deficit  calculation. 

Regardless  of  the  methodology  though, 
the  message  remains  the  same.  Our 
Federal  budget  faces  a  larger  deficit 
now  tiian  any  time  since  World  War  n. 
Obviously,  we  in  Congress  are  responsi- 
ble for  part  of  this. 

But  adding  to  the  deficit  have  been 
lower-than-expected  GNP,  personal  and 
business  income,  reflecting  lower  actual 
tax  receipts  in  this  fiscal  year.  Further- 
more, programs  such  as  those  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, have  experienced  "uncontrolled" 
spending  bulges  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  again 
today  that  we  consider  the  dire  state  of 
this  Government's  budget.  On  January  25 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  summarized  the  budget  crisis  in 
very  succinct  terms.  Let  me  only  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  pressure  for  new 
programs,  increases  in  old  programs,  and 
the  built-in  cost  of  living  increases  un- 
der our  Federal  employee  retirement 
programs  can  only  add  to  the  prospect 
that  spending  will  escalate. 

Let  me  make  another  point  that  shows, 
over  a  longer  time  period,  that  all  ad- 
ministrations have  been  faced  with  this 
same  problem.  In  the  II  years  between 
1962  and  the  estimates  for  1973,  our 
gross  national  product  in  money  terms 
has  grown  at  a  compound  rate  of  6.9  per- 
cent, while  Federal  spending  has  out- 
paced it,  growing  at  a  compound  rate  of 
7.9  percent. 

To  finance  this  growing  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  our  national  economy,  we 
have  borrowed  at  a  compound  rate  of  4.3 
percent  increase  per  year.  But  due  in 
large  part  to  the  Treasury's  difficult  task 
of  placing  this  debt,  interest  on  the  debt 
has  grown  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
the  principal,  at  a  compound  rate  of  8.9 
percent. 

Many  noteworthy  economists  have  ar- 
gued that  concern  for  the  size  of  the  Na- 
tion's debt  is  a  meaningless  argument, 
since  it  is  money  the  Nation  owes  itself. 
In  part  they  are  right,  but  economists  of 
all  persuasions  recognize  that  debt  held 
outside  the  country  can  be  a  major  in- 
fluence on  this  Nation's  policy.  The  most 
recent  issue  of  the  Federal  ReseiTe  Bul- 
letin shows  that  between  January  and 
November  1971,  the  U.S.  debt  held  by 
foreign  investors  more  than  doubled 
from  $20.9  billion  to  $44.1  billion. 

Can  we  reasonably  expect  foreign  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  to  continue  if  our 
budget  repeatedly  shows  spending  far 
beyond  our  inclination  to  tax?  Secretary 
Connally  has  recently  concluded  a  deli- 
cate series  of  negotiations  with  the 
Group  of  Ten.  under  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed,  in  principle,  to  re- 
value the  dollar  downward.  Sometime 
later  this  session  we  will  be  asked  to 
consider  that  measure.  And  it  is  my  opin- 
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ion  we  can  only  avoid  further  devalua- 
tions by  bringing  our  fiscal  policies  more 
in  line  with  world  expectations. 

We  cannot  exist  in  an  economic  vac- 
uum. This  year's  staggering  trade  deficit 
of  more  than  $2  billion  (sily  helps  punc- 
tuate our  reliance  on  world  opinion  and 
confidence  in  our  economy. 

In  short,  we  are  facing  an  election  year 
in  which  the  temptation  to  «)end  will 
surely  increase,  but  where  our  ability  to 
spend  will  be  determined  largely  by  an 
economy  showing  only  mixed  signs  of 
recovery  and  a  world  marketplace  which 
may  place  severe  pressures  on  us  for 
domestic  economic  reform. 

It  seems  necessary,  then,  that  we  face 
this  situation  with  a  "no  nonsense"  atti- 
tude. Two  weeks  ago,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  indicating  that  the  President  might 
ask  Ck)ngres8  for  a  spending  ceiling.  The 
following  day,  the  budget  message  in- 
cluded a  request  for  such  a  ceiling. 

Today,  I  am  asking  that  we  act  now, 
early  in  the  session,  to  pass  this  bill 
which  would  bind  both  the  executive 
and  Congress  to  an  airtight  ceiling  on 
outlays — expenditures  plus  net  lending. 
There  are  no  exceptions.  In  several 
previous  attempts.  Congress  has  tried  to 
limit  spending,  but  excluded  the  so-called 
uncontrollable  elements  of  the  budget — 
Interest  payments,  unemployment  bene- 
fits, social  security  and  veterans  benefits, 
and  so  forth.  Fimds  for  the  Vietnam  war 
were  also  exempted  from  the  1968  and 
1970  legislative  measures. 

But  this  is  a  bill  which  plugs  those 
holes.  Since  total  Federal  spending  effects 
total  Federal  borrowing,  we  must  take 
the  bit  in  our  teeth  and  pass  the  only 
workable  legislation  which  will  keep  the 
lid  on  all  of  our  spending. 

I  am  not  completely  convinced  that 
our  trading  partners  embrace  the  full 
employment  method  of  budgeting.  Many 
see  only  another  U.S.  deficit  running  at 
$36.1  billion  in  Federal  funds,  $25.5  under 
the  unified  calculation.  It  is  these  per- 
ceived deficits  which  will  continue  to 
place  pressure  on  the  dollar  and  force 
interest  rates  back  up. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  asked  that  we 
adopt  the  administration's  figure  of 
$246.3  billion,  confident  that  the  "water" 
which  is  included  in  every  budget  will 
be  enough  to  soak  up  smy  unexpected 
Increases  in  "uncontrollables."  However, 
I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senate  would 
accept  a  lower  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  concur  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's  con- 
cern for  our  runaway  spending.  It  is  up 
to  Congress  to  impose  a  statutory  limit 
early  in  this  session  so  that  we  may 
appropriate  funds  in  full  knowledge  of 
the  goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves  and 
the  administration. 

I  welcomed  Mr.  Mansfield's  support 
last  November,  when,  without  adminis- 
tration's support,  I  came  within  seven 
votes  of  having  a  similar  measure  passed. 
I  am  hopeful  that  now,  with  endorsement 
from  the  White  House.  I  can  gamer 
bipartlsian  support  for  a  measure  which 
clearly  is  in  the  Nation's  best  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  Qie  Rccosd 
at  this  point. 

CXVIII 171— Part  8 


There  being  no  objection,  ttie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  3123 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
expenditures  and  net  lending  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  under  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
shaU  not  exceed  $246,300,000,000. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  reserve  from 
expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  appro- 
priations or  other  obligational  authority 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  avaUable,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Is  lim- 
ited piusuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  and 

(2)  the  aUocatlon,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  re- 
cipients is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution, 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  (as 
determined  by  the  President)  shaU  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  the  application 
of  the  formula. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia 
(for    Mr.    Jackson    and    Mr. 
Magnuson)  : 
S.  3125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  B<A1  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  Columbia- 
Snake-Palouse  program.  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  submit  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)   as  well  as 
introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington   (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Magnuson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Statkmxnt  bt  Skmator  Jackson 
Senator  Magnuson  and  I  Introduce  tt^t* 
leglslatloQ  today  to  help  solve  a  major  soil 
erosion  proUem  In  tbe  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  legislation  permits  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  special  soil  oon- 
servatlon  contracts  with  farmers  and  land- 
owners In  the  Coliunbla-Snake-Paloiise  re- 
gion. The  farmers  In  this  region,  which  coven 
a  46-county  area  In  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  are  suffering  millions  of  dollars 
of  losses  In  damage  to  crops  as  well  as  enor- 
moxis  amounts  of  Irreplacable  topeoll  washing 
down  to  the  sea  each  year. 

This  conservation  and  environmental  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  one  now  In  operation  In 
the  Great  Plains  area.  It  Is  designed  to  bring 
the  sevwe  water  and  wind  erosion  of  the 
area's  farm  land  xmder  control,  while  sub- 
stantially reducing  sedimentation  and  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  and  vrater. 

Soil  erosion  in  the  area  has  damaged  do- 
mestic water  supplies,  adversely  affected  fish 
and  wildlife,  diminished  the  value  of  recre- 
ational developments  and  caused  more  ex- 
pensive road  malntenanoe. 

We  believe  that  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
help  cope  with  these  problems  as  well  as  help- 
ing to  mlnlml?ie  tbe  direct  losses  to  farmers 
In  the  form  of  crop  damage  and  soil  eroded 
by  wind  and  water. 

We  Join  our  coUeafpuM  In  the  Bouse,  who 
have  latroduoed  slxattar  l«gM»tlci>.  In  urging 
prompt  action  on  tbia  bill. 


ByMr.MONDALE: 
S.  3127.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
monthly  premium  requirements  for  indi- 
viduals covered  imder  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  such  title.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  with  Senators  Hum- 
phrey, McGovrxn,  Stafford,  McOee, 
Pell,  Hart,  Randolph,  Inouye,  Mon- 
toya, and  Hughes  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
medicare  part  B  premium.  This  pre- 
mium is  now  paid  by  more  than  19  mil- 
lion of  our  elderly  citizens.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  all  those  who  are  eligible  for 
medicare  hospitalization  also  pay  the 
premium  for  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance. 

The  part  B  premium  is  a  terrible  bur- 
den for  many  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
Since  1967,  the  premium  has  gone  from 
$3  per  individual  per  month  to  $5.60  per 
month  per  individual.  And  if  nothing  Is 
done  about  it,  the  premium  will  con- 
tinue to  rise.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  medical  costs,  and  If 
the  premium  is  not  eliminated,  month  by 
month  our  elderly  will  be  forced  to  pick 

up  a  share  of  these  rapidly  rising  costs 

$5.60  a  month  may  not  seem  like  much  to 
most  Americans,  but  to  many  of  the  el- 
derly it  is  a  high  and  cruel  monthly 
charge.  For  many  of  them,  it  means  the 
difference  between  being  able  to  buy  a 
new  pair  of  shoes  or  going  another  year 
or  two  with  the  old  shoes.  One  of  my 
constituents  has  recently  written  me  that 
she  has  not  had  a  new  pair  of  shoes  in 
10  years,  or  a  new  dress  in  four — 25.3 
percent  of  the  elderly  are  poor  and  this 
percentage  of  poor  is  twice  our  national 
average. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  we  ask  these  old  people 
to  lay  out  almost  $6  a  month  from  their 
meager  Incomes  for  this  medical  insur- 
ance program. 

The  average  social  security  benefit  is 
only  $120  a  month,  so  that  for  the  aver- 
age social  security  beneficiary  the  elim- 
ination of  the  part  B  premium  is  the 
equivalent  of  almost  a  5-percent  raise 
in  social  security  benefits.  The  premium 
payments  which  they  save  will  be  Im- 
mediately available  to  them  for  their 
use. 

I  am  in  favor  of  raising  social  security 
benefits,  not  only  by  eliminating  this 
premium,  but  by  voting  a  larger  benefit 
increase  than  the  5  percent  suggested 
in  HJl.  1.  But  the  elimination  of  the 
premium  will  be  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  elimination  of  the  premlimi  will 
not;,  eliminate  comfAetely  doctor  bills  and 
related  fees  which  so  burden  our  elderly. 
Supplementary  medical  insurance  sUIl 
will  include  a  heavy  deductible  charge. 
Medical  expenses  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  supplementary  medical  insiv- 
ance  because  of  tbe  deductible  features, 
cost  the  elderly  more  than  $1  billion  per 
year.  And  these  charges  will  continue  to 
fall  on  the  elderly  even  if  the  premium 
Is  eliminated.  In  fact,  H.R.  1  calls  for  an 
increase  in  a  deductible  which  Is  now 
$50  to  $60,  and  it  iocludes  a  provision  for 
a  20-percent  coinsurance  feature. 
I  think  these  deductibles  should  be 
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elinunated  also,  but  at  the  very  least  we 
must  eliminate  the  premium. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  how  I  in- 
tend to  finance  the  elimination  of  the 
premium.  At  present,  the  elderly  pay  50 
percent  of  the  costs  of  supplementary 
medical  insurance  throuerh  the  premium. 
The  other  50  percent  Is  paid  from  gen- 
eral revenues.  My  bill  shifts  the  entire 
cost  of  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program  to  general  revenues. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement In  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  that  he  woiild  support  the  elim- 
ination of  the  part  B  premium.  However, 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  in  his  budget 
that  he  Intends  to  shift  the  $1.4  billion 
oost  of  eliminating  the  premium  to  the 
payroll  tax.  This  is  an  important  differ- 
ence between  his  proposal  suid  my  bill. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  shift  the  cost  of 
eliminating  the  premiimi  to  the  payroll 
tax.  Our  elderly  citizens  do  not  want  to 
burden  their  working  children  unfairly 
by  shifting  the  burden  of  this  premiimi 
to  the  payroll  tax.  The  costs  of  treating 
our  elderly  fairly  should  be  borne  by 
general  revenues  and  by  all  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  payroll  tax, 
unlike  the  Income  tax  and  the  corpora- 
tion tax,  is  regressive,  falling  particu- 
larly heavily  on  the  salaried  working- 
man. 

Capital  gains.  Interest  payments  and 
other  income  sources  which  the  salaried 
workingman  rarely  enjoys,  are  not 
touched  by  the  payroll  tax. 

We  recognized  in  1967  that  60  percent 
of  the  costs  of  supplementary  medical 
insurance  should  be  borne  equitably  by 
all  American  taxpayers.  It  would  be  a 
step  backward  to  now  ask  only  Ameri- 
cana with  salary  Income  to  finance  the 
elimination  of  the  premium. 

Mr.  President,  shifting  the  cost  of 
eliminating  the  part  B  premiiun  to  the 
payroll  tax  would  require  a  very  steep 
rise  in  that  tax  Estimates  are  that  fi- 
nancing elimination  of  the  part  B  premi- 
imi through  the  payroll  tax  would  add 
0.25-0.3  percent  to  both  ttie  employee's 
and  the  employer's  tax.  The  1972  tax 
would  Jump  from  an  already  high  5.2  per- 
cent to  about  5.3  percent.  In  1973,  the 
rates  would  be  5.95  percent  for  both  the 
employee  and  the  employer. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  is  paid 
by  an  Increase  in  the  payroll  earnings 
base,  rather  than  an  Increase  in  the  tax 
rate,  this  would  be  fairer.  But  not  as  fair 
as  shifting  the  cost  to  general  revenues. 
Any  method  of  financing  which  does  not 
recognize  the  payroll  tiut  as  less  pro- 
gressive than  financing  from  general 
revenue  will  be  a  step  backward  from 
the  position  taken  in  1967. 

We  need  to  eliminate  the  part  B  pre- 
mium. We  need  to  Improve  the  situation 
of  our  elderly  In  many  other  ways  also. 
Prescription  drugs  should  be  covered  by 
medicare.  Medicare  deductibles  should 
be  reduced  and  tilmlnated.  But  we 
should  not  try  to  finance  all  or  even 
most  of  these  improvements  by  taxing 
only  the  American  workingman  or  wom- 
an through  the  payroll  tax.  Payroll  taxes 
are  increasing  too  fast  while  the  more 
progressive  income  tax  and  corporatlcm 
taxes  have  actually  been  falling.  If  we 
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do  not  quicUy  come  to  recognize  the 
danger  in  increasing  the  payroll  tax,  the 
American  worker,  who  alone  pays  the 
payroll  tax,  is  going  to  become  an  op- 
ponent of  a  better  break  for  the  elderly. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  joined 
many  others  recently  in  recognizing  the 
alarming  trend  in  our  tax  policy.  Pro- 
gressive taxes  are  being  reduced  while 
payroll  taxes  are  Increasing.  Moreover, 
there  is  talk  of  instituting  a  regressive 
sales  tax  at  a  national  level.  Call  it  what 
you  like,  a  tax  on  the  value  added  is  a 
sales  tax  and  it  will  hurt  the  poor  and 
worklngclass  people  while  the  wealthy 
will  be  spared.  The  part  B  premium 
should  be  eliminated  but  this  necessary 
and  humane  step  should  be  financed  by 
progressive  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
everyone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd,  as 

follows  : 

S.  3137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Sepretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  amended,  Th»t  (a)  sec- 
tion 1831  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1831.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Insurance  program  to  provide  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  for  Individuals  66  years  of 
age  or  over  who  are  covered  under  part  A  or 
who  elect  to  enroll  under  such  program,  to 
be  financed  from  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government." 

(b)  Section  1837  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  1837.  (a)  Any  individual  who,  for  the 
mouth  of  July  1972.  or  any  succeeding  month, 
is  covered  by  the  hoepital  Insurance  program 
established  by  part  A  shall  also  be  covered 
by  the  program  established  by  this  part. 

"(b)  Any  individual  who  Is  not  covered  by 
the  program  established  by  this  part  for  the 
month  of  July  1972,  or  any  succeeding  month, 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) , 
shall.  If  he  is  eligible  under  section  1836  to 
enroll  in  the  program  established  by  this 
part,  secure  coverage  by  enrolling  therefor  in 
such  manner  and  within  such  time  period, 
which  shall  not  be  later  than  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  such  individual 
applies  for  eiu-ollment  under  such  program, 
<>s  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe." 

(c)  Sections  1837,  1838,  1839.  1840,  and 
1843  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  1844  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1844.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  time  to  time,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  there  will  be.  at 
all  times,  sufficient  moneys  in  such  Fund  to 
make  prompt  payment  of  benefits  provided 
under  this  part  and  the  administrative  ex- 
penses thereunder,  and  otherwise  assure  that 
any  other  financial  obligations  of  such  fund 
can  promptly  be  met." 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendments  and  repeals  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  and  after  July  1.  1972. 


THs  i^Nonoxow  HisroBic  sns 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3129.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  the  Longfellow  National  His- 
toric Site  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  estab- 
lish the  Longfellow  National  Historic 
ate  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior may  acquire  the  heme  of  Hemy 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  at  105  Brattle 
Street  in  Cambridge  for  establisliment 
as  the  Longfellow  National  Historic  Site, 
llie  Longfellow  home  is  not  only  an 
outstanding  example  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture, but  it  served  as  George  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  In  1775  and  1776 
and  was  the  home  of  the  poet,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  from  1837  to 
1882.  It  Is  only  fitting  that  this  hrane  be 
preserved  In  public  ownership  for  the 
benefit  and  Inspiration  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

We  are  indeed  f  ortuante  that  throu^ 
the  centuries  the  Longfellow  home  has 
been  maintained  with  great  care  and  de- 
spite some  alterations  the  structure  re- 
mains intact  architecturally  and  Is  in  a 
state  of  good  repair.  Those  members  of 
the  community  who  realized  long  ago 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  great 
national  historic  resource  determined  to 
keep  the  home  In  excellent  coQditian  for 
generations  to  come.  And  for  this  we  can 
only  feel  a  very  deep  gratitude. 

In  July  1775,  the  Longfellow  hMne  be- 
came George  Washington's  headquarters 
for  10  months  during  the  selge  of  Boston. 
Longfellow's  association  with  the  house 
began  In  1837  when  he  rented  a  room 
there.  In  1843  Henry  Wadsworth  Lmg- 
f  ellow  and  his  bride  were  given  the  home 
as  a  wedding  present  and  enjoyed  life 
there  until  1882.  Portions  of  some  of 
Longfellow's  greatest  works  were  writ- 
ten here :  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
Ish,"  "Evangeline,"  "Hiawatha."  and  the 
"Skeleton  In  Armor."  The  buildings, 
grounds,  and  furnishings  including  some 
priceless  art  objects  have  remained  es- 
sentially as  they  were  when  Longfellow 
lived  and  wrote  there. 

I  am  happy  to  Introduce  today  this 
legislation  to  establish  this  beautiful 
home  as  a  national  historic  site.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  3129 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statn  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  in  public  ownership  for  the 
benefit  and  inspiration  of  tho  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  site  of  national  historical 
significance  containing  a  dwelling  which  Is 
an  outstanding  example  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture and  which  served  aa  George  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  during  the  siege  of 
Boston  in  1775-1776,  and  from  1887  to  1882 
aa  the  home  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation  the  fee  simple 
title  to  the  real  property  and  Improvements 
thereon,  together  with  furnishings  and  other 
personal  property,  situated  at  and  Itnown  as 
105  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
for  establishment  as  the  Longfellow  National 
Historic  Site. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  fur- 
ther authorised  to  accept  the  donation  of  not 
less  than  t200,000,  and  such  other  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  tendered  from  tUne  to  time 
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by  the  Trusteea  of  the  Longfellow  House 
Trust,  eaitabllahed  pursuant  to  IndentutM 
dated  October  28,  1013,  and  November  18, 
1914,  and  aucb  fluids  or  any  part  thereof  and 
any  Interest  thereon,  may  be  used  exclusive- 
ly for  the  purposes  of  administration,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  Longfellow  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

Sec.  3.  The  Longfellow  National  Historic 
Site  shall  be  established  when  title  to  the 
real  and  personal  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  and  the  sum  of  #200,000  as 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  upon  such  establishment,  the  Longfel- 
low National  Historic  Site  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  approved  August  36. 
1016  (39  Stat.  635).  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, and  the  Act  approved  August  21, 
1935  (49  Stat.  666). 

Sjx:.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

3.3130.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
92-203,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska 
Natives  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  92-203.  which  was  the  Alaska  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971.  One 
of  the  difBcidties  of  that  act  was  that  the 
moneys  to  be  paid  to  Alaska  Natives  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  as  part  of  the  set- 
tlement will  be  paid  over  to  regional  cor- 
porations which  have  had  to  be  formed. 
In  each  of  the  12  regional  areas  of 
Alaska  there  is  a  regional  association 
comprised  of  Alaska  Native  people.  Each 
of  these  now  has  the  duty  to  form  a  re- 
gional corporation  and  to  assLst  the  Na- 
tives of  each  vlllafre  in  the  area  of  each 
regional  corporation  also  to  incorporate. 
Hie  act  we  passed  last  December  also 
places  a  duty  on  the  village  and  regional 
corporations  to  identify  lands  which  will 
be  conveyed  to  them  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Clsums  Settlement 
Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  moneys  will  not  be 
paid  to  the  regional  corporaticxis  until 
the  roll  of  those  entitled  to  share  in  the 
settlement  is  completed.  This  will  be 
done,  we  trust.  In  about  2  years.  Mean- 
while.  there  is  an  immediate  need  for 
funding  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
corporations  and  for  t.he  purpose  of  iden- 
tifying the  lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
regional  village  corporations. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  fund- 
ing these  regional  and  village  corpora- 
tions on  an  Interim  basis  with  responsi- 
ble financial  institutions  both  witliln  and 
without  Alaska.  The  legal  advisers  of 
these  Institutions  have  taken  the  position 
that  loans  cannot  be  made  beyond  the 
limits  of  loans  to  individuals  until  the 
regional  corporations  are  legally  foniied 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  We  are  hopeful  that  Uiis  will 
be  done  in  the  very  near  future  and  that 
advances  will  be  made  by  the  institutions 
to  those  corporations  to  start  their  work 
which  is  vital  to  the  completion  of  this 
settlement.  In  any  event,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  these  2  first  fiscal  years  before 
ttie  final  loan  is  completed  inoney  will  be 
needed  by  the  regional  and  village  cor- 
porations. 


One  of  the  agreements  made  in  our 
conference  committee  and  approved  by 
the  Congress  was  that  there  should  be 
$12.5  million  avsdlable  In  the  first  fiscal 
year  and  $50  million  in  the  second  fiscal 
year.  To  place  these  moneys  in  a  fund 
in  the  Treasury  will  be  of  no  use  to  these 
regrlonal  village  corporations,  which  so 
vitally  need  the  funds  to  initiate  the 
work  for  the  Alaska  Native  people  in  each 
area. 

I  realize  theie  Is  a  difficulty  in  terms  of 
identifying  the  villages  which  will  be 
eligible  for  participation  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Act.  Without  attempting  to  decide  that 
question,  the  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
provides  that  the  regional  associatlcms 
may  advance  funds  to  village  corpora- 
tions only  If  the  village  for  which  the 
corporation  is  organized  is  listed  on  the 
Preliminary  Statement  of  Eligibility 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
showing  that  25  or  more  Native  residents 
resided  in  such  village  on  the  date  of 
the  1970  census. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoos  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

S.  3130 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public 
Law  02-203  shall  be  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  section  6(c)  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"Provided,  That  there  shall  be  advanced  to 
each  regional  association  the  sum  of  $1,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1972  and  $3,000.- 
000  In  fiscal  year  1973  which  shall  be  used 
solely  for  organization  of  the  regional  cor- 
porations and  village  corporations  within 
each  region  and  to  Identify  land  for  such 
corporations  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1971.  Such  advance  shall  be  credited 
against  the  first  moneys  due  to  such  corpora- 
tions under  this  Act  and  shaU  first  be  used 
to  repay  any  loans  advanced  to  such  cor- 
porations by  any  financial  organization  after 
December  14, 1971.  No  funds  may  be  advanced 
by  any  regional  association  to  any  village 
corporation  unless  the  vUlage  for  which  such 
corporation  was  organized  is  determined  by 
the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  to  have  had  26  or 
more  Native  residents  living  within  such 
village  according  to  the  1070  census." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3981 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQee), 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2981,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act  and  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

S.    3121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brocheb) 
fras  added  as.a  cpsponsor  of  S..3121,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Cosiqjis^ion  on  c3i)ll  Rights 
for  5  years. 


SZNATX  JOINT  KESOLtmON    107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  107,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  February  of  each  year  as 
"American  History  Month." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 145,  urging  the  Voice  of  America  to 
be  broadcast  in  the  Yiddish  language  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 214,  relative  to  the  submission  of  any 
Portuguese  base  agreement  as  a  treaty. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
57— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR 
A  NA-nONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER  FOR 
THE  CAUSE  OF  WORLD  PEACE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

NATIONAI.    DAT    OF    PEATDt    TOOL    TRX   CA17SB    OF 
W0«U>   PXAOC 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  "the  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace."  On  February  21  of  this 
year,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  begin  a  journey  to  do  the  work  of 
righteousness.  He  will  go  to  do  the  work 
of  a  people  who,  however  often  we  may 
falter  and  fail  in  our  efforts,  still  seek  to 
be  a  righteous  people — a  people  who  covet 
no  nation's  holdings. 

We  covet  the  future,  because  it  belongs 
to  our  children  and  their  children  and  so 
on.  It  belOTigs  as  well  to  the  children  of 
those  who  would  make  themselves  our 
adversaries,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  leaders  or  the  laborers  of  any  other 
nation  love  their  children  less  than  we 
love  our  own.  This  much  we  share  with 
them,  and  more.  We  share  the  same 
planet,  and  the  same  destiny  as  inhab- 
itants of  this  planet.  We  share  the  same 
fate  as  children  of  a  just  Ood,  who  must 
judge  us  all.  We  share  the  same  respcxi- 
sibility  for  our  deeds — and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  a  just  Ood  finds  satisfaction 
in  the  pain  of  some  of  his  creatures,  and 
sorrow  in  the  paiin  of  others — so  that  our 
deeds  must  be  judged  equally  with  the 
deeds  of  those  whom  we  oppose  in  the 
world. 

In  these  things  that  we  share,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  united.  We  see  tills 
clearly.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  leaders  of 
the  other  great  powers  also  see  It  clearly. 
By  what  we  hold  in  common,  we  hope  to 
find  a  common  road  to  peace.  We  believe 
that  there  is  today  as  great  an  oppor- 
tunity as  has  occurred  in  this  century  to 
find  a  lasting  peace.  In  this  belief  and  in 
this  hope,  President  Nixon  will  go  in 
search  of  that  peace. 

And  as  we  sill  share  In  the  desire  for 
peace  as  we  must  all  share  in  the  hope 
tliat  he  will  succeed.  But  our  hopes  alone 
are  not  sufficient.  We.  must  send  our 
prayers  as  well. 
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As  a  gesture  of  that  shared  desire  and 
as  a  demonstration  of  our  good  will,  I 
hereby  offer  a  resolution  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  tbe  Amencan  pe<9le  share  with  all 
the  peoplee  In  tbe  world  an  earnest  deelre  for 
peace  and  the  relaxation  of  tenslooB  among 
natlona:  and 

Whereas  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  negotiations  rather  than 
confrontations  with  other  naitlons;  and 

Whereas  on  February  21.  1972,  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  begin  a  historic 
visit  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  to 
confer  with  that  nation's  leaders  with  the 
purpose  of  seeking  more  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  exchanging 
views  on  questions  of  mutual  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
hold  the  highest  and  most  fervent  hopes  for 
the  success  of  the  President's  mission;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  lliat  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress 

(1)  That  Monday,  February  21,  1972,  be 
commemorated  «as  a  day  of  xinlted  support 
fop  the  President's  efforts  In  pursuit  of  the 
relaxation  of  international  tensions  and  en- 
during and  Just  peace; 

(3)  That  the  leaders  of  all  nations  and 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  be 
urged  to  devote  all  possible  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace  and  international 
harmony  as  set  forth  In  the  preamble  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  That  the  President  designate  Sunday, 
February  20.  1972,  as  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer  for  the  cause  of  world  peace:  %r"l 

(4)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  tbe  Oovemora  of  the  several  States  and  be 
delivered  by  the  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Ap- 
propriate representatives  of  every  nation  of 
th«  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  quest  for  peace 
knows  no  partisanship,  no  regionalism — 
nor  does  it  recognize  nationality  or  ideol- 
ogy. The  quest  for  peace  is  its  own  uni- 
versal cause. 

I  extend  a  firm  and  open  mvitation  to 
sdl  my  coUeagues  to  Join  in  sponsoring 
this  declaration  of  our  Congress  and  our 
people's  hope  and  support  for  the  presi- 
dent. 

And  I  would  trust  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senate  leadership,  it 
might  secure  expedited  consideration 
and  speedy  approval  and  serve  as  a 
means  of  saying  to  the  President,  as  in 
the  scriptures,  "Go  in  Peace." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 58— SUBMISSION  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  CALL- 
ING FOR  THE  RECOGfJITION  OP 
BANGLADESH 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

KXCOomnoN   or   banoiju>ksh 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  rescdution  today 
calling  for  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Bangladesh.  As  early  as  December  15 
I  urged  the  President  to  consider  extend- 
ing diplomatic  recognition  as  one  step 
toward  ending  the  crisis.  Since  that  Ume 
open  hostilities  have  abated.  According- 
ly, I  urged  the  President  on  January  11. 
at  which  time  other  governments  had 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Ban^a- 
desh,  to  extend  recognition  to  that 
country  and  the  government  of  SheUcb 
Mujibur  Rahman. 


Today  I  am  offering  a  resolution  wUch 
incorporates  the  points  I  made  in  my  re- 
marks of  December  15  and  21  of  Jan- 
uary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
res<dution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows :  . 

S.  Con.  Bu.  68 
Whereas  the  territory  of  East  Pakistan  was 
proclaimed  tbe  independent  country  ot  Ban- 
gladesh on  AprU  10, 1S71: 

Whereas  the  elected  head  of  the  Awami 
League,  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  returned 
to  Bangladesh  on  January  10,  1972  and  set 
up  a  popularly  accepted  government  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1973; 

Whereas  the  Rahman  government  to  In  full 
control  of  a  defined  territory  aiKl  peculation; 
Whereas  several  governments  have  already 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  Bangla- 
desh; 

Whereas  tbe  Congress  has  authorl2»d  and 
appropriated  relief  assistance  for  refugees 
from  Eaet  Pakistan,  now  known  as  Bangla- 
deah; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  several 
voluntary  organizations  have  organized  re- 
lief assistance  to  India  and  the  territory  of 
Bangladesh; 

Whereas  a  significant  portion  of  American 
assistance  to  India,  provided  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended,  was 
cut  off  during  the  war  In  South  Asia;  there- 
fore, let  it  be 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  shovild  extend  Im- 
mediate diplomatic  recognition  to  the  coun- 
try of  Bangladesh  and  the  government  of 
Sheikh  Mujibiir  Rahman;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  plan  Immediately  to  utilize  tbe  funds 
which  Congress  has  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  relief  assistance,  for  economic  and 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  for  East 
Pakistani  refugees,  especially  those  programs 
nm  under  international  auspices;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  resume  economic  assistance  to  India 
which  was  cut  off  during  the  war  in  South 
Asia;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  tbe  Congress  vuge  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  every  effort  possible  to  restore 
good  relations  between  the  government  of 
India  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President  to  do 
four  things: 

First.  Extend  recognition  to  the  sover- 
eign country  of  Bangladesh  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman; 

Second.  Provide  economic  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  Bangladesh  from 
funds  already  authorized  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose; 

Third.  Resume  fully  funded  economic 
assistance  programs  to  India,  provided 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
and  earlier  acts;  and 

Fourth.  To  take  other  appropriate 
steps  to  improve  our  relations  with 
India. 

I  offer  this  proposal  in  an  effort  to  re- 
pair the  damage  which  has  already  been 
wrought  in  our  relations  with  the  Bengali 
people  of  Bangladesh  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

In  past  remarks  I  have  cataloged  a 
list  of  criticisms  on  our  policies  and  ac- 
tions In  South  Asia. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  do  that  today. 
Stories  appear  every  day  pointing  up 
JJB.  mlmianagement  throughout  the  en- 
tire crisis.  Tliey  Indloftte  the  cloistered 


and  superficial  way  some  of  our  most 
Important  foreign  policy  decislom  are 
made. 

My  resolution  seeks  to  solidify  our  re- 
lations with  the  two  most  largely  popu- 
lated countries  of  the  South  Asian  sub- 
continent: Bangladesh  and  India. 

I  believe  our  Oovemmecit  should  Join 
other  governments  who  have  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Bangladesh. 
This  step  is  a  symbolic  gesture  of  good 
will  and  also  an  essential  measure  if  we 
intend  to  participate  in  any  humani- 
tarian relief  assistance  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  And  participate  we  should. 
We  must  have  diplomatic  relations  to 
carry  out  aid  programs  and  establish  in- 
terim contacts  with  the  people  of  Ban- 
gladesh. 

Funds  have  already  been  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose.  The  United  States  and  the 
World  Bank  are  preparing  for  a  full-scale 
relief  effort  and  other  voluntary  agen- 
cies have  been  working  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  with  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. All  the  President  has  to  do  is  make 
these  funds  available  to  the  organiza- 
tions which  in  his  estimation  are  beet 
equipped  to  handle  this  major  task.  I 
urge  him  to  work  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  United  Nations  and  its  sub- 
sidiary organizations.  Not  only  is  the  UJ». 
equipped  to  handle  the  job,  but  it  needs 
the  support  of  the  United  States  to  dem- 
onstrate just  how  viable  and  effective 
an  institution  it  really  can  be. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  ttUce  on  the  entire  burden  of  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  for 
Bangladesh  itself.  The  Government  of 
Bangladesh  does  not  want  to  become  the 
breadbasket— as  Dr.  Kissinger  has  put 
It— of  the  United  States  any  more  than 
the  United  States  wants  it  to.  Wlutt  I  am 
proposing  is  that  we  utilize  fimds  the 
Congress  has  already  authorized  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible  and  that 
we  join  in  aid  consortia  with  other  coun- 
tries assisting  Bangladesh  in  its  efforts  to 
get  back  on  its  feet. 

With  respect  to  India.  I  have  proposed 
that  the  United  States  call  off  its  sus- 
pension of  $87.6  million  of  economic  as- 
sistance for  India.  Our  Government 
originally  suspended  these  funds  which 
were  in  the  pipeline  on  December  6. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  that  these 
funds  were  not  covered  by  irrevocable 
letters  of  credit,  and  therefore,  could  be 
suspended  for  further  review.  What  our 
Government  apparently  intended  was  to 
rebuke  the  Government  of  India  for  its 
actions. 

The  Government  of  India  has  acted  in 
a  dignified  manner  and  to  my  knowledge 
has  not  formally  requested  the  $87.6  mil- 
lion, which  were  virtually  committed  by 
our  Government.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
a  gesture  of  good  faith  to  restore  these 
funds.  I  would  even  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  contemplate  more  assist- 
ance to  India,  not  for  purposes  of  buying 
back  a  broken  friendship,  but  simply  for 
alleviating  the  tremendous  human  bur- 
den which  Indians  have  been  forced  to 
bear  due  to  the  massive  influx  of  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan. 

Finally.  I  urge  the  President  to  make 
other  gestures  of  good  faith.  There  are 
subtle  ways  to  do  this,  such  as  writing 
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to  the  Prime  Minister  in  respcMise  to  her 
letter,  stepping  up  diplomatic  contacts 
and  consultations,  and  establishing  a 
network  of  cultural  exchanges  between 
our  two  countries. 

I  do  not  think  that  India  is  a  capricious 
country.  Her  historic  friendship  with  the 
United  States  cannot  be  broken  easily, 
but  we  have  tested  India's  friendship  the 
last  few  months  in  a  way  which  we  our- 
selves would  find  dlfBcult  to  endure.  We 
should  not  test  India  to  the  breaking 
point.  Unless  President  Nixon  reverses 
his  present  course.  I  fear  that  is  the  di- 
rection we  may  be  going. 

I  urge  the  President  and  my  colleagues 
who  will  be  voting  on  this  resolution  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  stakes. 
Bangladesh  and  India,  the  entire  world, 
is  waiting  for  our  response. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Thi  AMxaiCAir  Dkbam 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATK     CONCUKRUrr    KXSOLTmON    ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  55  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  immediately  recognize  Bangla- 
desh as  an  independent  foreign  country 
and  recognize  the  Government  of  that 
country. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMXNSMKNT   NO.   SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KximsDY,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htth- 
fhrxy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  ToKWXT)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  832  proposed  to  H.R. 
12067,  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bUl, 
1972. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  DATE  OP 
INDIAN  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  T^flnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  dlstingidshed  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment concerning  a  change  of  date  with 
respect  to  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  S.  2724, 
the  Indian  comprehensive  education 
bill,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objecticm,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nones  OF  Chanok  of  Dati  of  Indian 
HxsBiNaa 

I  wish  to  annoxinoe  to  the  Senate  and  tb« 
public  that  because  of  the  Lincoln  Day  re- 
cess it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  aeoond 
change  in  the  scheduling  of  the  hearings  set 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  T^T^n'a'' 
Affairs  on  S.  2724,  the  Indian  ComprehenalTe 
Education  bill.  The  hearings  now  set  for  Feb- 
ruary 9  and  10  will  instead  be  held  on  March  6 
and  7.  At  that  time  we  win  receive  testimony 
from  Indian  and  nongovermnent  witnesses, 
testimony  from  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  from  national  education  organisatlona 
win  still  be  received  on  liCarch  1  as  origi- 
nally planned. 

The  hearings  on  aU  three  days  will  begin 
at  10  ajn.  m  room  8110.  New  Senate  OfBoe 
Building. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
so  often  hear  bitter,  unjust  criticism  of 
the  United  States  and  its  policies  from 
the  officials  of  foreign  government  that 
we  sometimes  are  inclined  to  forget  that 
this  coimtry  has  many  good  and  loyal 
friends  overseas.  In  this  connection,  I 
recently  ran  into  a  newsjMiper  article 
from  Bonn,  Germany,  written  by  Mr. 
Peter  Petersen,  a  member  of  the  West 
German  Parlisiment  representing  Wut- 
temberg-Baden.  The  article  is  unusual 
because  of  its  clarity,  its  truth  and  its 
acknowledged  prejudice  on  behalf  of  ttie 
United  States. 

Mr.  Petersen  makes  no  bones  about 
his  reasons.  He  cited  the  first  one  as 
follows: 

America  saved  my  people  from  starvation 
not  so  very  lung  ago.  No  Oerman  called  that 
U.S.  Imperialism.  Thousands  of  American 
soldiers — 225,000  to  be  exact — are  stationed 
In  my  country  and  because  of  this  commit- 
ment and  their  loaded  guns  we  are  stUl  a 
free  people. 

Where  I  come  from,  we  stUl  know  what 
freedom  means — because  17  million  of  us 
are  locked  up  behind  barbed  wire,  walls  and 
mine  fltids,  behind  what  amounts  to  the 
ugUest  and  most  inhiunan  border  in  the 
world.  Some  400  of  my  people  have  been 
shot  and  killed  because  they  wanted  to  go 
from  one  part  of  our  country  to  another. 
The  American  commitment  to  freedom  and 
the  price  Antericans  are  paying  for  that 
every  day  saves  us  from  tbe  fate  of  our 
neighbors,  the  Czechs  who  are  the  victims  of 
imperialism. 

Yes,  I  am  prejudiced,  and  I  don't  apologize 
for  the  fact  that  I  love  America. 

Mr.  Petersen  sajrs  he  holds  to  that 
prejudice  ev«i  though  a  recent  trip  to 
this  coimtry  caused  him  considerable 
worry  and  concern.  He  mentioned  en- 
countering personally  people  who  were 
having  trouble  with  tmemployment  and 
crime  and  other  problems. 

He  says,  by  way  of  comparison: 

When  I  was  in  this  country  20  years  ago 
the  peopi*  In  wbose  homeB  I  stayed  never 
locked  their  doon.  This  time  I  was  wamad 
not  to  walk  baek  to  my  hotel  after  a  coDort. 

Mr.  Petersen  was  especialy  disturbed 
over  American  students  who  in  all  sin- 
cerity talk  about  U.S.  imperialism.  He 
says  they  don't  realize  that  the  problem 
in  the  world  today  is  exactly  the  other 
way  around.  He  explained: 

We  have  a  crisis  In  the  free  world  because 
Americans  appear  to  as  to  shrink  back  from 
the  xeaponaibnity  that  goes  with  being  the 
■tfongeat  power  In  tbe  wortd.  It  Is  (dear  to 
us  that  tbe  Soviet  dont  have  such  qoalm*— 
and  that  la  why  they  fill  every  vaommi 
America  and  Its  aUles  are  leaving. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  article  is 
such  an  unusual  and  welcomed  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  and  such  an  incisive 
appraisal  of  how  we  look  today  to  our 
foreign  friends,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Petersen's  article,  entitled. 
"The  American  Dream"  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


(By  Peter  Petersen) 
Bonn. — ^I    am    prejudiced    when    writing 
about  America. 

America  saved  my  peojde  from  starvation 
not  so  very  long  ago.  No  Oerman  called  that 
U.S.  imperialism.  Thousands  of  American 
soldiers — 225.000,  to  be  exact — are  stationed 
In  my  coimtry  and  because  of  this  commit- 
ment and  their  loaded  guns,  we  are  still  a 
free  people. 

Where  I  come  from,  we  still  know  what 
freedom  means — because  seventeen  million 
of  us  are  locked  up  behind  barbed  wire,  walls 
and  mine  fields — behind  what  amount  to  the 
ugliest  and  most  Inhuman  border  of  the 
world.  Some  four  hundred  of  my  people  have 
been  shot  and  klUed  because  they  wanted  to 
go  from  one  part  of  our  country  to  another. 
The  American  commitment  to  freedom 
and  the  price  Americans  are  paying  for  that 
every  day  saves  us  from  the  fate  of  our 
neighbors  the  Czechs  who  are  the  victims 
of  imperialism. 

Yes — I  am  prejudiced,  and  I  don't  apolo- 
gize for  tbe  fact  that  I  love  America. 

Yet,  I  am  worried.  Recently  I  talked  to  of- 
ficers and  s<^dler8  on  a  big  Air  Force  base  in 
the  deep  South.  I  moved  around  In  the  most 
confusing  of  all  American  cities,  Los  An- 
geles. I  had  dinner  with  the  president  of  a 
big  corporation  who  laid  off  80.000  people, 
and  I  spent  an  evening  In  the  home  of  an 
old  friend  who  is  unemployed  now.  His  two 
boys  are  at  a  university.  He  "i^ir^if  ends 
meet  by  fixing  things  up  in  neighboring 
homes  (he  is  an  engineer)  and  his  wife  got 
a  job  In  a  shop  selling  antiques  the  Ameri- 
cans like  so  much. 

lliis  friend  considers  himself  lucky.  A  man 
driving  my  tiud  was  not  so  lucky — seventy 
dollars  a  week  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. His  savings  are  gone,  and  he  la  now 
cheating  by  driving  a  taxi  for  a  few  hours 
every  day.  ,.^ 

And  then  I  looked  at  the  headlines  of  the 
papers — there  was  a  pitched  battle  In  a  jail 
somewhere — another  ctty  reports  on  the  dope 
problem,  and  in  many  cities,  parents  protest 
biislng  their  chUdren  from  their  neighbor- 
hood school  to  another  part  of  tbe  dty  to 
get  Integrated.  No  one  baa  been  able  to  ex- 
plain to  ma  yet  this  busing  schema. 

When  I  was  In  this  country  twenty  years 
ago,  the  people  In  whose  homes  X  stayed  never 
locked  their  doors.  This  time  I  was  warned 
not  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel  after  a  con- 
cert. 

Americans  are  not  very  articulate — even 
though  they  might  talk  a  great  deal.  So  they 
leave  the  forming  of  their  Image  as  a  nati<xi 
to  Madison  Avenue  and  to  HoUywood.  Amer- 
icans are  probably  the  world's  greatest  sales- 
men of  material  goods,  but  they  are  very  in- 
ept In  selling  ideas. 

Of  course,  these  Ideas  are  aU  there — In  the 
history  of  America  there  are  the  forces  that 
made  America  a  great  country  and  in^jlred  a 
dream  to  peoples  all  aroond  the  workL 

There  was  a  time  twenty  years  ago  when 
Americans  often  got  on  our  nerves  beoauae 
they  were  so  sure  of  themselves.  Now  we  get 
nervous  because  Americans  seem  to  be  los- 
ing faith  m  their  own  destiny,  and  so  a  stu- 
dent— ^what  Americans  would  call  a  "nice 
kid" — would  In  aU  sincerity  talk  about  UjB. 
ImperlaUsm.  That  boy — a  student  In  a  semi- 
nar on  current  history — and  many  of  his 
friends  don't  realise  that  the  problem  Is 
exactly  the  other  way  around.  We  have  a 
crisis  In  the  Free  World  because  Americans 
appear  to  us  to  shrink  back  from  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  being  the  strong- 
est power  In  the  world.  It  la  clear  to  us  that 
the  Soviets  dont  have  such  qualms — aiKl 
that  Is  why  they  fill  every  vacuum  America 
and  Its  allies  are  leaving.  Vietnam.  I  should 
think,  proves  my  point.  A  truly  imperialistic 
power  as  this  "nice  kid"  believes  America  to 
be  would  have  carefiilly  calculated  the  risk 
and  the  price,  and  then  If  the  price  seemed 
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right  and  the  aim  worthwhile.  It  would  have 
gone  in  with  no  holds  barred. 

I  know  Trom  many  conversatlona  In  Com- 
munist countries  that  the  people  there  un- 
derstand that  basically  freedom  Is  Indivisi- 
ble, and  they  dream  the  American  dream — 
not  of  Coca  Cola  or  two  cars  In  every  garage 
but  of  freedom  as  conceived  In  this  coun- 
try In  1776.  Because  It  Is  not  "American" 
freedom  in  a  national  sense,  It  la  the  basis  of 
human  dignity  everywhere. 

When  I  mingled  in  the  crowd  in  the  air- 
port In  San  Francisco,  I  wished  I  had  a  way 
to  shake  these  people  to  remind  them  of  what 
they  are  and  to  convince  them  of  what  we 
expect  from  them.  Not  because  they  are  bet- 
ter or  more  Intelligent  perhaps  than  the  peo- 
ple who  would  crowd  the  airport  In  Dtlssel- 
dort  or  Berlin,  but  because  they  have  In  their 
own  heritage  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  believe 
It  Is  the  only  hope  we  have — because  if  Amer- 
ica falls,  the  world  falls,  and  I  hope  I  will 
not  again  meet  an  American  who  apblogl2!es 
for  the  fact  that  he  Is  American. 


TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT.  A  MUST 
FOR  TODAY  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  critical  challenges  facing 
America — and  indeed  aX\  civilization— 
come  not  only  from  our  scientific  and 
technological  advancements,  but  from 
the  rapid  pace  of  change  we  are  experi- 
encing. We  are  unable  to  respond  as 
quickly  and  sufficiently  as  we  should  to 
meet  the  emerging  and  complex  prob- 
Itms  threatening  the  entire  earth— the 
poisoning  of  our  air,  land,  and  water; 
rapid  consumption  of  our  precious — and 
limited — natural  resources;  unbridled 
destruction  of  our  natural  environment; 
wholesale  extinction  of  many  forms  of 
animal  and  plant  life;  deterioration  of 
our  cities  and  landscapes,  erosion  of  our 
beaches,  the  eliminatlcm  of  our  wildlife 
areas;  and  a  general  worsening  of  our 
human  surroundings. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
accept  the  dangerous  side  effects  of  a 
"runaway  technology"  as  the  price  of 
progress.  The  costs  of  pollution  and  de- 
struction of  our  natural  environment  are 
too  high  for  any  of  us.  If  we  pay  them, 
we  will  damage  the  present  and  we  will 
lose  the  future. 

The  critical  and  overwhelming  para- 
dox between  scientific  progress  and  eco- 
logical destruction  which  confronts  us 
today  urgently  concerns  me. 

The  labor  and  tools  of  our  scientiflc 
and  technical  communities  have  helped 
establish  our  strong  national  defense  and 
security  system,  which  in  turn  has  per- 
mitted within  our  Nation,  a  creative  at- 
mosphere for  research,  development,  and 
innovation.  Our  progress  has  allowed  us 
to  take  a  small  look  into  some  of  the 
secrets  ot  the  universe.  As  a  result  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  conquer  the  scourges 
of  disease,  poverty,  and  misfortune  that 
have  stalked  man  since  his  origins. 

We  can— and  should— take  Justifiable 
pride  in  the  remarkable  scientiflc  and 
governmental  programs  which  have 
yielded  the  fruits  of  health  and  security 
to  vast  numbers  of  our  citizens.  Our  pride 
in  these  accomplishments,  however, 
must  be  tempered  by  the  humility  that 
comes  with  recognition  of  the  problems 


that  remain  In  front  of  us.  Through  sad 
experience,  we  are  learning  that  scien- 
tiflc, technical,  and  Industrial  solutions 
have  often  resulted  in  conditions  which 
are  worse  than  the  original  problems  we 
set  out  to  solve.  In  short,  we  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  victims— not  the  benefi- 
ciaries— of  a  "runaway  technology." 

While  some  of  my  efforts  in  this  regard 
have  become  law,  including  the  Nationtd 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970.  and 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970, 1  am 
nonetheless  deeply  aware  that  we  in 
Congress  have  much  more  to  do  in  order 
to  meet  the  total  array  of  problems  af- 
fecting our  well-being. 

Who  makes  the  vital  decisions  that 
affect  oiu-  lives  and  universe?  As  C.  P. 
Snow  states  In  his  book  "Science  and 
Government": 

One  of  the  moot  bizarre  features  of  any 
advanced  Industrial  society  in  our  tim*  is 
that  cardinal  choices  have  to  be  made  by 
a  handful  of  men  who  cannot  have  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  what  those  choices  de- 
pend upon  or  what  their  results  may  be. 

We  In  the  Senate  must  be  counted 
among  that  "handful  of  men." 

In  this  regard,  our  current  decision- 
making processes  must  be  augmented  by 
the  creation  of  a  specialized  information 
center  that  will  provide  analytical  and 
other  information  services  concerning 
scientiflc,  technical,  economic,  and  social 
questions  awaiting  our  attention. 

On  July  19,  1971,  I.  therefore,  intro- 
duced 8.  2302,  which  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  the 
Congress.  Such  an  office  would  assist  us 
in  identifying  and  considering  the  prob- 
able impacts  on  all  of  society  of  those 
technological  applications  involved  in 
legislation  we  are  called  upon  to  consider, 
and  answer  the  "what  if"  questlMis  that 
always  haunt  us. 

An  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
would  reduce  the  dependency  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  executive  bureaucracy  and 
other  groups,  many  of  whom  have  spe- 
cial, vested  interest  either  for  or  against 
certain  legislation.  We  need  objective, 
unbiased  Information  on  the  many  com- 
plex issues  facing  mh.  We  desperately 
require  sound  alternatives  and  (^tlons, 
carefully  arrived  at,  which  we  can  con- 
sider when  legislation  is  before  us.  In 
this  regard,  we  cannot,  as  legislators,  be 
fully  expected  to  deal  specifically,  and  In 
detail,  with  the  many  complexities  posed 
by  rapid  technical  and  scientiflc  prog- 
ress, unless  we  first  have  all  the  neces- 
sary information  up<m  which  sound  Judg- 
ments must  be  made. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  excellent 
resources  at  our  disposal  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  its  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  We  have  dedicated,  sklDed 
and  loyal  staffs  both  In  our  own  offices 
and  attached  to  those  committees  on 
which  we  serve.  However,  the  sheer  mag- 
nitude, complexity,  and  scope  of  the 
problems  ccmfrontlng  us  call  for  an  ex- 
tremely high  volume  of  sophisticated 
data  to  be  analsrzed  and  evaluated  if  we 
are  to  make  soimd  and  long-range  deci- 
sions concerning  the  course  of  public 
programs  and  policies. 
Consider  the  intense  ddsate  and  con- 


troversy surrounding  the  proposal  to  de- 
velop the  super  sonic  transport — the  SST. 
The  Senate  required  analytical  and  ob- 
jective data  in  order  to  fully  understand 
and  assess  the  potential  impacts  of  the 
SST  on  our  environment,  our  communi- 
ties, our  iMig-range  transportation  needs, 
and  our  economy.  The  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
shared  some  of  their  research  and  in- 
formation with  us,  but  only  that  which  In 
general  favored  the  SST.  I  am  certain 
that  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
interpretative  analysis  concerning  the 
SST  originated  from  groups  and  orga- 
nizatlMis  which  were  not  able  to  share 
with  us  the  findings  of  their  resesuxh 
and  analysis. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  legislative 
Branch  of  our  Government  Is  not  re- 
ceiving adequate,  objective,  and  timely 
information  concerning  the  impact  of 
scientific  and  technological  proposals 
that  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
consider.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  to  continue  to  pay  the  price  of  this 
inadequate  information  fiow.  Let  us  heed 
the  warnings  already  present  In  our  pol- 
luted atmosphere  and  endangered  rivers 
and  oceans.  Let  us  act  now  to  halt  the 
depletion  of  oiu-  natural  resources  and 
and  the  degradation  of  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

A  beginning  can  be  made.  Senate  bill 
2302  calls  for  the  Congress  to  "equip  it- 
self with  new  and  effective  means"  for 
securing  competent,  unbiased  informa- 
tion concerning  the  physical,  economic, 
social,  and  political  effects  of  the  appli- 
cations of  technology. 

This  bill  does  not  call  for  the  crea- 
tion of  another  bureaucracy,  but  for 
establishment  of  a  desperately  needed 
system  for  providing  timely  information 
and  sound  alternatives  concerning  pend- 
ing legislation  for  the  Congress.  I  em- 
phasize the  term  "alternatives." 

How  often  have  we  been  faced  with 
rendering  legislative  judgments  on  pro- 
posals for  which  we  require  alternative 
considerations,  but  have  had  none  to 
consider? 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
that  would  be  created  by  this  biU  would 
provide  aU  of  ua  with  the  vitally  needed' 
assistance  and  services  necessary  to  as- 
sess the  short-  and  long-range  effects  of 
the  many  complex  and  technical  propos- 
als being  brought  to  oiu-  attention. 

The  time  Is  long  past  when  the  Senate 
can  afford  to  forego  modem  techniques 
in  the  areas  of  information  and  policy 
analysis.  The  tools  and  talents  we  ur- 
gently require  are  within  our  reach.  The 
executive  branch  and  many  organiza- 
tions from  the  private  sector  have  de- 
veloped highly  sophisticated  reaources 
and  procedures  for  acquiring,  analyzing, 
and  assessing  data.  We  In  Congress 
should  do  no  less,  because  the  quality— 
and  even  survival — of  life  Itself  rests  In 
the  balance.  If  we  are  to  be  that  "hand- 
ful of  men"  to  make  the  vlttil  decisions, 
we  must  take  advantage  of  the  best  In- 
formation available.  The  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
would  be  a  most  significant  step  toward 
providing  Congress  with  this  vital 
information. 
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DOCK  STRIKE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 28, 1972,  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner 
devoted  much  of  lt«  editorial  page  to 
the  crippling  west  coast  dock  strike. 
President  Nixon's  reference  to  the  strike 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  is  carried  on 
this  page.  You  will  remember  he  said: 

The  Nation  Is  faced  with  yet  another  trana- 
portatlon  strike  which  Is  mtolerable  .  .  . 
and  I  am  determined  that  we  end  It  at 
once. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  needs 
the  help  of  the  Congress.  We  all  know  the 
problem  is  a  severe  one  and  that  It  should 
not  be  swept  under  a  rug.  It  must  be 
faced.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  lead  editorial,  "Congress  Must  Act 
on  Dock  Strike"  and  two  adjacent  col- 
umns, "Nixon  Firm"  and  "Labor  Will 
Fight"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMGRxss  Must  Act  on  Dock  SraiKa 
The  dock  dispute  on  the  West  Coast  has 
been  festering  for  more  than  a  year.  A  serious 
economic  blow — estimated  at  $2  billion  In 
losses — has  been  dealt  to  the  United  States 
by  the  work  stoppage.  President  NUon  has 
asked  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  stopgap 
legislation  that  would  allow  federal  media- 
tors to  step  in  and  dictate  a  settlement. 

To  bring  an  end  to  this  crippling  strike, 
Congress  should  give  swift  passage  to  the 
measure. 

But  Congress  stm  Is  giving  President  NUon 
only  half  a  loaf. 

In  February  of  1970,  the  President  sub- 
mitted new,  comprehensive  legislation  that 
would  provide  the  government  with  broad 
authority  to  deal  with  crippling  transporta- 
tion strikes  before  they  occur,  rather  than 
afterwards.  That  bill  has  gatliered  dust  in 
Congressional  committees.  In  spite  of  the 
repeated  warnings  by  the  administration  of 
the  measure's  urgency. 
On  July  1,  1971.  the  longshoremen  went 


NixoN  Firm 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 
New  York  Crrv.— President  Nixon  Is  en- 
tirely right  In  asking  Congress  for  special 
legislation  to  halt  the  "mtolerable"  West 
Coast  dock  strike.  It  is  intolerable.  It  cost 
thousands  of  people  their  jobs.  It  has  cost 
companies  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 
It  has  halted  American  exports  abroad  and 
barred  much-needed  Imports  from  abroad. 

The  West  Coast  dock  strike  epitomizes  the 
truth  of  what  a  top  economic  adviser  to  the 
West  European  Common  Market  told  me  last 
year: 

"You  Americans  pride  yoiuvelves  on  cham- 
pioning democracy,  but  you  tolerate  in  your 
country  the  most  powerful  dictatorship  In 
the  world,  the  dictatorship  of  the  Big  Labor 
union  bosses.  Their  rule  is  more  absolute 
than  that  of  any  absolute  monarch  In  long 
past  history  and  that  of  any  Communist  or 
Fascist  ruler  In  recent  history." 

For  much  too  long,  radical  Leftist,  pro- 
Communist  Harry  Renton  Bridges — whom 
Damon  Stetson  of  the  New  York  Times  re- 
cently described  as  a  "lean,  hawk-faced  Aus- 
trallan-bom  agitator  who  plunged  San  Fran- 
cisco Into  an  agonizing  general  strike  in 
1934" — has  ruled  West  Coast  docks  with  a 
relentless  anti-capitalist  hand. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  many  Con- 
gressional investigations  of  Harry  Bridges' 
radical  Leftist  political  connections.  It  la 
now  alleged  that  he  no  longer  Is  a  fiery  rev- 
olutionary. Perhaps  he  Isn't.  But  he  certain- 
ly Is  as  destructively  despotic  as  If  he  still 
were.  It  is  said  now  that  "rebellious,  mUitant 
Ideologues"  In  his  own  union  are  threatening 
Mr.  Bridges'  leadership.  This  may  be  true. 
But  who  put  these  militants  hating  American 
free  enterprise  and  seeking  to  destroy  It  Into 
their  high  posts  within  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union? 
Bridges  did. 

It  happens  that  my  daughter  is  employed 
In  a  Loe  Angeles  firm  that  has  been  forced 
to  discharge  hundreds  of  employes  because 
of  the  dock  strike.  The  company  has  lost 
millions  of  d<dlars  due  to  the  strike.  The 
company's  stock  has  declined  In  value  as  a 
result  of  several  hundred  thousand  Investors 
and  pensioners  have  been  very  adversely  af- 


Laboe  Will  FIort 
(By  Victor  Rleeel) 
Washington.— Two  hovirs  before  President 
Nlzon  drove  up  the  Hill  with  bla  State 
of  the  Union  message,  he  swiftly  scrawled 
some  words  Into  the  script — words  which  wlU 
become  one  of  the  truly  er\iptlve  issues  of 
this  Presidential  campaign. 

"The  nation  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate 
that  kind  of  irresponsible  labor  tieup  in  the 
future."  he  wrote,  referring  to  Harry  Bridges' 
harassing  West  Coast  longshore  waterfront 
paralysis. 

The  next  day.  after  applying  hydraulic  per- 
sonal pressure  on  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson, 
to  whip  up  a  written  remedy  In  24  rather 
than  72  hours.  Mr.  Nixon  demanded  Con- 
gressional power  to  force  a  settlement. 

And  AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany. 
now  back  on  virtually  full  dgar-  and  Nixon- 
chewing  schedule  In  his  eighth-floor  office, 
decided  the  labor  movement  would  become 
the  immovable  object  m  the  way  of  what 
traditionally  has  been  Presidential  Irresisti- 
ble force. 

"We  win  fight  It  all  the  way,"  said  one  of 
Meany'B  colleagues — a  fully  authorlaed 
source — ^referring  to  Mr.  Nixon's  ultra- 
emergency  demand  for  Congress  to  empowar 
him  to  ask  Labor  Secretary  Hodgson  to  ap- 
point a  three-man  arbitration  board  to  dic- 
tate a  settlement. 

"We  wUl  not  buy  oompulsory  arbitration 
against  anyone,  any  place  for  any  reason.  The 
fact  that  It  is  aimed  at  Harry  Bridges  makes 
no  difference.  It  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
the  federal  (AFL-CIO)  always  has  taken.  And 
we're  also  opposed  to  his  other  proposed  leg- 
islation for  the  long  haul." 

This  was  a  Jab  at  what  President  Nlzon 
now  has  begun  calling  the  Crippling  Strikes 
Prevention  Act.  on  which  he  said  Congress 
has  been  dragging  Its  feet  tot  two  years. 

And  for  full  measvire,  the  labor  fedwatloa 
wlU  oppose  confirmation  of  Judge  Oeorge 
(Old)  Boldt  as  Pay  Board  chairman.  So  phase 
two  of  the  Battle  of  Bal  RartMur  continues. 
Once  more  Meany,  now  well  rested,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  will  go  eyeball  to  eyeball. 

Meany's  war  cry  Is  they  shall  not  pass — 
neither  the  one-ehot  legislation  aimed  at  tb« 


out  on  strike.  This  halted  all  shipping  on  the     'ected.   How  can   President   Nixon   hdip   to     West  Coast  longshoremen  nor  the  broader 


West  Coast  and  triggered  economic  crises  In 
Industry  after  Industry,  all  of  them  Innocent 
bystanders. 

The  strike  brought  a  signlflcant  drop  In  ex- 
ports, threatened  a  permanent  loss  of  foreign 
markets,  torpedoed  our  balance  of  trade  and 
accounted  for  a  decrease  In  farm  prices. 
With  the  West  Coast  docks  paralyzed,  wheat 
and  oom  overfiowed  grain  elevators  and 
backed  up  on  barges  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  strike  Is  costing  the  24  West  Coast 
ports  an  estimated  $24  million  dally  In  cargo. 

The  longshoremen  struck  for  100  days  last 
year  while  collective  bargaining  foundered. 

During  that  time,  American  farmers  lost 
face  with  one  of  their  most  attractive  foreign 
markets,  Japan,  which  buys  more  than  SI 
billion  In  agricultural  Imports.  President 
NUon  has  warned  that  Japan  Is  concerned 
over  the  constant  danger  of  a  dock  strike  and 
is  trimming  its  dependence  on  American  ex- 
ports. 

When  the  dock  strike  began  again  nine 
days  ago,  Japan  confirmed  their  economic 
withdrawal  by  ordering  8.7  miUion  bushels 
of  wheat  from  Canada  and  Australia  and 
only  1.6  million  bushels  from  the  United 
States. 

The  stubborn  attitude  of  longshoremen 
leaders  is  noted  elsewhere  on  this  page  today. 


increase  employment  and  better  eccmomlc 
conditions  If  he  is  balked  In  both  attempts 
by  militant  Leftists  eager  to  "bring  down 
the  system"  regardless  of  how  many  people 
get  hxipt? 

In  the  1940's,  our  government  tried  to  de- 
port Harry  Bridges  from  our  country  as  a 
'ommuulst.  As  In  so  many  similar  cases, 
unfortunately,  Bridges  won  and  our  govern- 
ment lost,  leaving  Bridges  free  to  enjoy  all 
the  American  liberties  he  held  In  utter  con- 
tempt. 

Though  Communists  pretend  to  be  friends 
of  labor  while  seeking  to  gain  absolute 
power  they  Immediately  rob  labor  of  all 
power.  Including  the  right  to  strike,  as  soon 
as  they  control  a  government.  There  is  no 
right  to  strike  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Red 
China  or  any  other  Socialist  cotmtry. 

Recently  big  labor  boss  Oeorge  Meany 
suddenly  revealed  his  true  concept  of  him- 
self as  a  man  so  big  he  could  be  rude,  crude 
and  boorish  to  an  Invited  guest,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  An  indignant 
public  cut  Meany  down  to  size  and  he  Is 
through  as  a  figure  of  any  significant  In- 
fluence In  American  affairs  be  they  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican. 

Now  Harry  Bridges  and  his  fellow  militant 
ideologues  are  defiantly  trying  to  halt  our 


Their  refusal   to  settle  the  strike  requires     economic  recovery  and  need  to  be  cut  down 
Mnergency  action  by  the  Congress.  .       .        - 

The  nation  needs  this  legislation;  more- 
over. It  needs  the  comprehensive  tools  to  deal 
with  national  emergency  strikes  In  advance. 
President  Nixon  has  given  Congress  a  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  The  time  has  oome 
for  Congress  to  quit  sitting  on  Its  hands. 


to  size.  They  too  have  revealed  themselves 
for  what  they  really  are  and  public  opinion 
will  no  longer  tolerate  their  destructive 
"shut  It  all  down"  wrecking  operation. 

Americans  everywhere  ought  to  write  or 
wire  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
blast  Bridges  tt  Company. 


bill  which  would  affect  all  tran^wrt  by  sub- 
jecting transportation  strikes  to  final  and 
binding  arbitration.  Meany  always  counts  the 
votes  before  he  moves  and  presumably  lie 
believes  he  has  the  votes  In  the  Congress 
and  on  Its  key  labor  committees  to  cheek- 
mate  the  President. 

This  confrontation  eotild  detarmlae  bow 
many  votes  Mr.  Nixon  or  Meany's  candidate 
gets  In  November — which  Is  the  final  and 
binding  count  for  the  career  ot  each  of  these 
powerful  men. 

There's  some  obvloxis  political  skimming 
here  for  the  President.  Again  It  Is  he  against 
the  clgar-ohomplng  curmudgeon  and  the 
labor  troops.  It  Is  he — Mr.  Nlzon — ^who  Is 
championing  the  fanners  whose  grain  has 
wasted  and  rotted  In  fields,  small  town  streets 
and  over-splIIed  silos.  And  he  can  show  that 
he  hEis  gone  all  the  way  Including  talking  to 
the  70-year-old  Bridges  face  to  face. 

It  was  Bridges  who  said,  a  ftow  minutes 
after  the  President  demanded  eompulsory 
arbitration  legislation.  "Any  leglslatloo  pro- 
posed by  the  President  wUl  not  settle  the 
strike."  Meaning,  of  course,  that  Harry,  a 
little  more  polished  than  In  the  old  bloody 
Embarcadero  general  strike  days,  was  tell- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  President  where 
to  go. 

But  the  President  Is  uptight  on  this  one 
for  other  than  political  reasons.  As  one  of 
his  Intimates  lald  the  other  day  when  asked 
why  the  President  had  scrawled  the  antl- 
strlke  words  Into  the  State  of  the  Union 
speech — which  was  ertraordlnarUy  unusual: 
"Well,  every  time  it  looked  like  we  ml^t 
have  a  settlement — which  Bridges  onoe  said 
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we'd  have  In  a  week — It  would  blow.  This 
could  have  serious  long-range  effects  not  only 
on  the  economy  In  California  but  across  the 
nation.  We  were  Jtist  showing  recovery  from 
aerospace  layoffs.  This  is  a  critical  moment. 
Unemployment  there  Is  over  6  percent.  Every- 
body Is  getting  hurt." 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  oppose  American  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  because  they 
believe  that  the  Convention's  definition 
of  the  word  "genocide"  dangerously  dis- 
torts the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  They 
maintain  that  article  n  of  the  treaty 
would  require  each  signatory  to  prosecute 
any  person  demonstrating  the  intent  to 
destroy  or  harm  a  single  member  of  a 
specified  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group. 
This  mandate  they  consider  too  broad. 
However,  this  concern  is  unwarranted. 
First,  article  n  of  the  treaty  rather  ex- 
plicitly states  that  only  the  intent  to 
destroy  the  "whole"  or  part  of  such 
groups  would  require  Government  action. 
In  1950  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  drew  the  distinction  between 
crimes  of  genocide  and  homicide  by  not- 
ing that  the  former  designated  the  Intent 
for  large-scale  violence  against  mem- 
bers of  a  specific  group  while  actions 
against  one  or  two  members  of  a  racial  or 
ethnic  group  would  fall  in  the  latter 
category. 

Furthermore,  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  not  increase  the 
number  of  prosecutions  for  violence 
against  individuals  because  ttie  U.S.  legal 
system  already  considers  such  violent 
actions  to  be  criminal  offenses.  Violence 
and  persecution  in  any  form  has  long 
been  abhorrent  to  those  upholding  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
all  men.  Ratification  of  this  document 
would  merely  reafBrm  our  commitment 
to  those  principles.  After  more  than 
20  years  of  debate  such  a  rea£Brmatlon 
is  more  important  that  ever. 

Finally,  the  Convention  allows  for  each 
nation  in  agreement  to  devise  imple- 
menting legislation  consistent  with  the 
constitutions  of  those  nations.  This  pro- 
vision would  allow  the  Uhlted  States  to 
make  a  stand  of  moral  opposition  to 
genocide  while  maintaining  criminal 
statutes  against  homicide  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  make  clear  America's  posi- 
tion against  mass  violence. 


UNTVERSmr  OF  CHICAGO  LAW 
PROFESSOR  OPPOSES  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  law  professors, 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
and  editor  of  the  Supreme  Court  Review 
testified  last  year  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  In  opposition  to  the 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment. 

In  his  statement.  Professor  Kurland 
maintains  that  adequate  authority  now 
exists  for  the  legislatures  of  the  States 


and  Congress  to  pass  legislation  "that 
is  directed  to  specific  evils  and  effective 
administration  of  that  legislation  will  be 
far  more  effective  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  ellmmating  invidious  discrim- 
ination." I  agree  with  Professor  Kurland 
and  I  think  that  the  advocates  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  could  make 
much  better  use  of  their  time  in  bringing 
forth  specific  proposals  before  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  that  would  be 
designed  to  correct  specific  areas  of  dis- 
crimination against  them. 

Professor  Kurland  finds  a  great  deal 
wrong  with  the  fact  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  could  be  interpreted  to 
abolish  all  legal  differences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women.  Professor  Kur- 
land called  this  "a  demand  for  unisex  by 
constitutional  mandate."  And,  with  sim- 
ple clarity,  Professor  Kurland  explains 
what  is  wrong  with  the  imisex  amend- 
ment. He  said: 

There  are  physiological  and  biological  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  that  ate 
not  subject  to  eradication  even  by  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Professor  Kurland  discusses  in  detail 
one  very  practical  problem  which  could 
be  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
each  Senator,  before  voting  on  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  will  think  about  this 
problem.  Professor  Kurland  has  this  to 
say: 

Times  have  changed  In  such  a  way  that  It 
may  well  be  possible  for  the  generation  of 
women  now  coming  to  maturity  to  surrender 
aU  special  legal  protection  and  privileges. 
A  great  majority  of  them  have  had  all  the 
opportunities  for  education  and  training 
afforded  to  their  male  peers,  with  an  expec- 
tation of  full  opportunities  to  put  that  edu- 
cation and  training  to  the  same  use  as  their 
male  peers.  They  may  well  be  able  to  succeed 
in  a  competitive  society  in  which  aU  differ- 
ences in  legal  rights  between  men  and  women 
were  wiped  out.  There  remains,  however,  a 
very  large  part  of  the  female  population  on 
whom  the  Imposition  of  such  a  constitutional 
standard  could  be  disastrous.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  society  permitted  these  women  to 
come  to  maturity  not  as  competitors  with 
males  but  rather  as  the  bearers  and  raisers 
of  their  chUdren  and  the  keeper  of  their 
homes.  There  are  a  multitude  of  women  who 
still  find  fulfillment  In  this  role.  This  may 
be  unfortunate  In  the  eyes  of  some;  It  re- 
mains a  fact.  It  can  boast  no  label  of  equal- 
ity now  to  treat  the  older  generations  as  If 
they  were  their  own  chUdren  or  grand- 
children. Nor  can  women  be  regarded  as 
unified  In  their  desire  for  this  change.  Cer- 
tainly the  desire  to  open  opportunities  to 
some  of  them  can  be  achieved  without  the 
price  of  removal  of  the  protection  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Kurland's  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  bt  Phujp  b.  Kttkland.  PBontssoB 
OF  Law,  th«  UmvxKsrrr  or  Chicago 

I  am  grateftil  to  the  committee  for  Its  In- 
vitation to  express  my  views  on  the  subject  of 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide "equal  rights  for  women."  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  any  contribution  to  make  to  a 
subject  that  has  received  such  extensive  at- 
tention by  the  Congress  over  a  period  of  al- 
most 50  years  now. 

Indeed,  I  have  but  two  points  to  make  to 
this  conunittee  on  the  subject.  FlzBt,  I  do 
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not  believe  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  either  necessej-y  or  appropriate  to  alleviate 
the  very  real  discriminations  suffered  today 
by  women  in  American  society.  I  say  this  for 
twj  reasons.  The  discriminations  from  which 
women  suffer  in  our  society  are  essentially 
not  those  imposed  by  laws  of  either  national 
or  local  governments.  I  submit,  too,  that 
legislation,  for  which  Congress  and  the  States 
already  have  ample  authority,  that  is  di- 
rected to  specific  evils  and  effective  admin- 
istration of  that  legislation  will  be  far  more 
effective  in  acompllshlng  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating invidious  discrimination. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  if  such  an 
amendment  Is  to  be  proposed  by  Congress, 
its  alms  and  purposes  ought  to  be  clearly 
delineated,  either  in  the  language  of  the 
tunendment  or  by  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees recommending  the  amendment  to  the 
respective  houses  of  Congress.  Congress 
shoiild  partlcvUarly  Indicate  whether  it  is 
fostering  a  "unisex"  approach  or  one  that 
ban*  only  invidious  discrimination  against 
women.  They  are  not  the  same,  however 
much  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed 
amendments  would  like  them  appear  to  be 
the  same. 

At  the  risk  of  trying  to  teach  my  grand- 
mother to  suck  eggs,  I  should  like  to  begin 
by  referring  to  the  tortured  history  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

Z.  SOME  LEGISLATTVE   HISTORT 

Last  year,  some  47  years  after  It  was  first 
proposed  In  Congress,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
Initiate  an  equal  rights  amendment  was 
spning  from  the  grasp  of  this  committee, 
rushed  through  the  House  after  a  debate  of 
less  than  l  horn-,  and  failed  of  endorsement 
In  the  Senate  by  a  whisker.  The  1923  version 
was  put  simply  and  ambiguously:  "Men  and 
women  shall  have  equal  rights  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  every  place  subject 
to  Its  Jurisdiction.  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." Obviously,  the  language  so  chosen  was 
rife  with  problems  of  appropriate  construc- 
tion. The  1970  language.  In  a  form  that  has 
essentially  been  used  for  the  last  16  years  or 
so.  and  repeated  in  the  proposed  resolutions 
under  consideration  here  today,  afforded  dif- 
ferent, but  no  less  challenging,  ambiguities. 
It  reads: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Congress 
and    the   several    States   shaU    have   power, 
within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
The  proposal  for  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment obviously  had  not  lain  dormant  be- 
tween 1923  and   1970.  After  the  initial  Im- 
petus provided  by  the  suffragettes.  It  emerged 
again   In  the  period   following  the  Second 
World  War.  during  which  much  of  what  had 
therefore  been  considered  men's  work  was 
ably  performed  by  women.  Indeed,  in  the 
years  1942,  1944,  1946,  1948,  1960.  1962,  1953. 
1966,  and  1962,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  reported  favorably  on  essen- 
tially the  same  proposal  as  that  under  con- 
sideration in   1970.   And.   in   1960  and   1953. 
the  Senate  had  approved  those  resolutions 
with  the  votes  of  63  to  19  and  73  to  11, 
respectively.  There  was,  therefore  some  Irony 
in  the  fact  that  the  proposal  that  had  in  the 
past  succeeded  in  the  Senate  but  languished 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  should.  In 
1970.  have  met  its  doom  In  "the  other  body" 
after  passage  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  is  an  explanation  tar  this.  The  Sen- 
ate had  not  in  fact  changed  Its  position  In 
the  interim.  The  two  successful  Senate  forays. 
In  1950  and  1953.  had  been  accomplished  only 
after  the   proposal   had  been   amended  by 
Senator  Hayden's  lang\iage.  which  appended 
the  following:  "The  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  not  be  construed  to  Impair  any  rights, 
benefits  or  exemptions  conferred  by  law  upon 
persona  of  the  fenuie  sex."  Had  the  pro- 
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ponents  of  the  1970  proposal  taken  cogni- 
zance at  this  history  and  accepted  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Hayden  qtiaUflcatlons,  I 
venture  that  the  proposal  would  have  again 
readily  secured  Senate  acquiescence.  The  re- 
fusal by  some  protagonists  to  accept  the 
qualification  was  probaUy  not,  however.  In- 
advertent; it  was  calculated.  It  represented 
a  deliberate  choice  between  two  different  ob- 
jectives, either  but  not  both  at  which  the 
proposed  amendment  might  fully  serve. 

n.   CONSTEtrcnON    AND    BBCONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Justice  ftankfurter  once  told  us:  "Leg- 
islation has  an  aim;  It  seeks  to  obviate  some 
mischief,  to  supply  an  Inadequacy,  to  effectu- 
ate a  change  at  policy,  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  government.  That  aim,  that  policy  Is  not 
drawn,  like  nitrogen,  out  of  the  air;  It  Is 
evinced  In  the  language  of  the  statute,  as 
read  In  the  light  at  other  eztenud  manifesta- 
tloQjB  of  purpose.  That  Is  what  the  Judge  must 
seek  and  effectuate,  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
led  off  the  traU  by  tests  that  have  overtones 
of  subjective  design."  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Judicitiry  to  effectuate  the  aim  of  legislation, 
it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  legislation,  to  the 
best  of  Its  capacity,  to  make  clear  what  Its 
alms  are.  It  ought  to  say  what  mischief  It 
wishes  to  obviate,  what  Inadequacy  it  wants 
to  supply,  what  change  of  policy  It  desires 
to  effectuate,  or  what  the  plan  of  government 
is  that  It  Is  seeking  to  formulate.  If  It  is  an 
act  of  usurpation  for  the  Judiciary  to  read 
legislation  to  effect  Its  own  alms  and  pur- 
poses. It  Is  an  act  of  abdication  for  the 
legislature  to  fail  to  state  its  purposes  and 
alms  In  framing  the  legislative  act  that  It 
promulgates. 

The  prime  difficulty  with  the  proposed  1970 
equal  rights  amendment  was  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  came  close  to  approval  of 
constitutional  legislation  without  defining — 
without  knowing? — Its  alms  and  purposes. 
This  is  not  a  lawyer's  cavil.  It  was  a  defect  so 
patent  that  newspaper  editorial  writers  could 
see  it.  Thus,  the  New  York  Times  wrote: 

"Equal  rights  for  women  is  a  proposition  so 
unarguable  in  principle  and  so  long  overdue 
in  practice  that  It  is  a  pity  to  have  it  ap- 
proached by  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
an  exercise  In  politcal  opportimism.  For  47 
years  that  body  regularly  rejected  out  of  hand 
all  proposals  for  a  women's  rights  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Now  It  approves,  without 
committee  hearings  and  after  only  an  hour's 
debate,  a  constitutional  change  of  almost 
mischievous  ambiguity." 

The  Times  Itself  was  guilty  of  compound- 
ing the  confusion,  for  It  fell  into  the  trap  of 
thinking    that    equal    rights    and    women's 
rights  are  necessarily  descriptive  of  the  same 
legislative  objectives.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  problem  that  frequently  they  are  not. 
And  so  there  is  merit  In  Its  desire  for  elimina- 
tion of  almost  mischievous  ambiguity,  just 
as  there  Is  merit  in  the  editorial  proposal  of 
the  Wall  Sta?eet  Journal:  "Well,  we'rs  all  for 
the  ladles,  but  even  so,  before  we  write  some 
new  words  Into  the  Constitution  It  would  be 
nice  to  know  what  they  really  do  mean." 
A.  A  basic  conflict  of  purpose 
The  primary  problem  of  construction  of- 
fered by  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment derives  from  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment for  women's  rights  Is  Janus-faced.  The 
proposed  amendment  presented  one  aspect, 
while  much  of  its  support  was  voiced  in  terms 
of  its  other  visage.  The  first  would  command 
the  treatment  of  men  and  women  as  if  there 
were  no  differences  between  them,  even  at 
the  price  of  removing  protections  and  bene- 
fits that   have  otherwise   been   afforded  to 
females.  It  was  a  demand  for  unisex  by  con- 
stitutional mandate.  And  much  of  the  bene- 
fit of  such  a  proposal,  to  the  extent  it  was 
possible  to  effectuate  it,  wotild  inirre  to  males 
rather  than  females,  since  equality  may  be 
attained  by  applying  to  all  the  rules  that 
had  theretofore  been  applied  only  to  females, 
such  as  a  lower  age  of  emancliwtlon,  no  legal 


obligation  of  family  support,  exonptlon  from 
military  service. 

The  second  attitude  sought  only  the  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  against  women,  a 
ban  on  treating  females  as  a  disabled  class. 
Legislation  purporting  to  afford — and  in  fact 
affording — privileges  to  women  that  were  not 
also  available  to  men  would  not  run  afoul 
such  constitutional  provision.  The  difference 
is  essentiaUy  the  difference  betvreen  the 
amendment  without  the  qualifying  Hayden 
language,  and  with  it.  And  herein  lies  the 
conflict  among  those  who  would  support 
some  constitutional  amendment  to  abate  the 
legal  Incapacities  of  women,  certainly  a  suffi- 
cient majority  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  promulgate  a  proposed  amend- 
ment If  they  could  but  agree  on  its  purpose 
and  function. 

There  are  some  basic  difficulties  with  the 
unisex  approach,  not  the  least  of  whic*  is 
that  there  are  physiological  and  biological 
differences  between  men  and  women  that 
are  not  subject  to  eradication  even  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  PractlcaUy,  of 
course,  this  may  present  no  difficulties  for 
the  very  reason  that  nature  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  human  laws  whUe  humans  must 
bow  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  essential 
claim  for  such  a  declaration  of  equality  of 
the  sexes  is  Its  symbolic  value.  The  temper 
of  our  times  demands  Instant  and  simplistic 
answers  to  complex  problems.  And  It  is  this 
temper  that  assumes  that  the  cure  for  such 
problems  lies  In  the  Incantation  of  the  word 
"equality"  by  our  highest  governmental 
means,  the  Constitution,  or  by  the  voice  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Without  denying  the  Impor- 
tance of  symbols,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise 
that  when  they  ar«  only  the  creatures  of  the 
Constitution,  thus  far  at  least,  their  effect 
has  been  less  than  pervasive. 

A  second  difficulty  with  a  constitutional 
mandate  of  instant  equality  of  the  sexes  Is 
that  preferred  by  history.  Times  have 
changed  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  well  be 
possible  for  the  generation  of  women  now 
coming  to  maturity  to  surrender  all  special 
legal  protection  and  privileges.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  them  have  had  all  the  opportunities 
for  education  and  training  afforded  to  their 
male  peers,  with  an  expecUtlon  of  full  op- 
portunities to  put  that  education  and  train- 
ing to  the  same  use  as  their  male  peers.  They 
may  well  be  able  to  succeed  in  a  competitive 
society  In  which  all  differences  In  legal  rights 
between  men  and  women  were  wiped  out. 
There  remains,  however,  a  very  large  part 
of  the  female  population  on  whom  the  Im- 
position of  such  a  constitutional  standard 
could  be  disastrous.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
society  permitted  these  women  to  come  to 
maturity  not  as  competitors  with  males  but 
rather  as  the  bearers  and  raisers  of  their 
ChUdren  and  the  keeper  of  their  homes.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  women  who  still  find  ful- 
fillment In  this  role.  This  may  be  unfor- 
tunate In  the  eyes  of  some;  It  remains  a 
fact.  It  can  boast  no  label  of  equality  now  to 
treat  the  older  generations  as  if  they  were 
their  own  children  or  grandchUdisn.  Nor 
can  women  be  regarded  as  unified  In  their 
desire  for  this  change.  Certainly  the  desire 
to  open  opportunities  to  some  of  them  can 
be  achieved  without  the  price  of  removal  of 
the  protection  of  others. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  also  difficulties 
In  an  amendment  that  does  not  ban  all 
legislative  distinctions  in  treatment  of  men 
and  women,  that  would  leave  unchallenged 
those  laws  that  purported  to  confer.  In  Sen- 
ator Hayden's  language,  "rights,  benefits  or 
exemptions  •  •  •  upon  persons  of  the  fe- 
male sex."  The  question  when  a  statute  con- 
fers a  benefit  rather  than  imposing  a  dis- 
ability la  often  difficult  of  answer.  The  most 
cited  example  of  the  problem  are  those  laws 
that  provide  for  minimum  wages,  maximum 
hours,  limitations  on  night  work,  and  re- 
quirements of  sanitary  conditions  for  women 


workers.  Certainly  since  Louis  D.  Brandels 
fovight  for  the  validity  of  such  legislation.  It 
has  been  assumed  by  right.- thinking  people 
that  the  legislation  was  for  the  benefit  of 
women. 

Classical  economists,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  clear  that  such  laws  put  women  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  the  employment 
market.  A  Department  of  Lab<v  study,  how- 
ever, purported  to  show  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  women's  employment  between 
those  States  that  have  laws  providing  mini- 
mum wages  or  banning  night  work  and  those 
that  dldnt  and  only  a  very  small  difference 
between  the  States  that  banned  women's 
overtime  work  and  those  that  did  not.  This 
sort  of  question,  whether  the  legislation  af- 
fords privilege  or  Imposes  dlsabUlty,  however, 
may  be  one  appropriate  or  Judicial  resolution 
on  a  case  by  case  basis,  with  the  results  de- 
pendent on  the  facts  adduced  and  the  values 
assigned  to  them. 

B.  The  problem  of  equalUy 
It  an  amendment  were  passed  that  in  ef- 
fect prohibited  all  legislative  classification 
in  terms  of  sex,  the  results  might  not  be  ds- 
slrable  but  the  problems  of  construction 
would  be  minimal.  The  Judicial  answers  could 
be  mechanical  and.  therefore  easy.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  not  even  the  sponsors  of  such 
a  unisex  amendment  have  made  the  claim  for 
rigid  classification.  Apparently  rmtmrrannnil 
by  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  such  ex- 
istent requirements  as  separate  toUet  faetl- 
Ities  for  men  and  women  or  the  availability 
of  maternity  leaves,  proponents  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  asserted  that  certain  dis- 
tinctions could  continue  to  be  maintained,  so 
long  as  the  principle  of  equality  is  assured. 
The  concept  of  equality  Is  not.  however,  one 
that  is  easily  defined  or  confined. 

The  phrase  "equal  rlghte"  might  be  repeat- 
ed an  Infinite  number  of  times  without  pro- 
viding additional  guidance  to  the  speaker  ot 
listener.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  noted  some  time 
ago  that  "a  great  principle  of  constitutional 
law  Is  not  susceptible  of  comprebeDSlve  state- 
ment in  an  adjecttve."  And  It  was  almost  a 
century  ago  that  Sir  James  Fltzjamss 
Stephen  asserted  that  "equality  is  a  word  so 
wide  and  vague  as  to  be  by  Itself  almost  un- 
meaning." Nothing  that  has  hc4>pened  in  the 
Intervening  years  has  done  anything  to  make 
It  more  specific. 

There  are  suggestions  in  some  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice   PrankfTurter's    opinions    to    mark    the 
perimeter    of    a    constitutional    nolten    of 
equality  that  have  an  appeal,  if  only  to  a 
small  audience.  In  Whitney  v.  Tax  Commis- 
sion, he  pointed  out  that:  "The  equal  protec- 
tion clause  was  not  designed  to  compiel  uni- 
formity In  the  face  of  dlfferetuse."  And.  in 
the  same  term  of  Court,  he  announced  In 
Tigner  ▼.  Texas.  "The  Constitution  does  not 
require  things  which  are  different  in  fact  or 
opinion  to  be  treated  by  the  law  as  though 
they  were  the  same."  It  was  also  his  view  that 
"there  Is  no  greater  inequality  than  the  equal 
treatment  of  unequals."  Applying  these  no- 
tions  In   the  context  of  the   equal   rights 
amendment,  one  might  work  out  some  gen- 
eralizations.   Oovemmental    distinction    be- 
tween males  and  females  would  have  to  be 
Justified  In  fact  before  it  oovUd  pass  muster 
under  the  proposed  amendment.  If  the  dis- 
tinction were  based  on  reason,  then  the  leg- 
islation should  be  prestimptively  valid.  The 
mere  fact  that  there  are  two  sexes  should  not 
be  reason  in  Itself  for  distinguishing  between 
them  In  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  distinction  was  drawn  be- 
tween them  ought  not  to  suffice  to  invalidate 
the  law.  I  should  think  that  appropriate  data 
of  sociological   conditions,   especially   those 
deriving  from  a  history  of  different  treatment 
of  the  sexes,  might  warrant  the  continuance 
of   certain    benefits    and    protections.    TbiM 
should  certainly  be  true  of  laws  relating  to 
domestic  relations  where  marriage  contracts 
were  made  under  laws  that  created  certain 
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expectatloDfl  or  obllgntlons  of  one  spoxise  to 
the  other.  Including  the  male's  obligation  to 
rupport  not  only  hto  wife  bi»t  hl«  children 
as  well. 

C.  The  Equal  Protection  CUmse 
Such  a  oonstrucUon  naoessarlly  raises  the 
question  whether  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  does  not  already  af- 
ford all  that  the  proposal  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  offer.  The  difficulty  Is  that  the 
other  Informed  answer  must  be  that  It  prob- 
ably does,  but  we  have  no  definitive  con- 
struction by  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  us 
adequate  assurance.  Oertalnly  there  are  cases 
In  ty  e  past  that  raise  some  doubts  that  this 
notion  of  nondiscrimination  on  the  ground 
of  aex  has  yet  been  constitutionally  estab- 
lished. Certainly  Breedlove  v.  Suttlea,  Goes- 
aart  v.  Cleary,  and  Holt  v.  Florida,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  still  viable  precedents,  do 
not  make  It  clear  that  classification  by  aex 
is  yet  regarded,  under  the  14th  amendment, 
as  a  "suspect  classification"  like  those  of  race 
or  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  14th  amendment  together  with  the 
Commerce  clause  give  more  than  adequate 
authority  to  the  national  leglslatvtre  to  ban 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  And  the 
1904  ClvU  Rights  Act  affords  ample  evidence 
that  the  power  can  be  utlUaad  where  the  leg- 
islature finds  that  such  Invldloxu  discrimina- 
tion needs  extirpation. 

The  scope  of  the  14th  amendment  as  a  di- 
rect restraint  on  Oovemment  action  atUl 
reveals  some  ambiguities,  however,  that 
would  also  trouble  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment.  To  what  extent  la  the  consti- 
tutional ban  to  be  read  as  one  against  State 
action  only?  When  Is  Indlvldtial  action  to  be 
treated  as  State  action?  And  to  what  degree 
does  the  constitutional  ban  on  dlaorlmlna- 
tlon  authorise  legUlatlon  providing  for  "re- 
verse discrimination"  or  "benign  quotas?"  If 
a  new  amendnMnt  does  not — and  It  1b  not 
llkley  that  It  will— reveal  the  answers  to 
these  questions  in  Its  language,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  Its  proper  construction  to  know 
from  the  legislative  history  what  Congress 
thought  to  be  the  proper  answer  to  these 
questions.  As  of  now,  the  entire  legislative 
history— from  1938  to  1070— is  lees  than  en- 
lightening on  these  subjects. 

I  tend  to  believe  that  an  equal  rights 
amendment  would  be  man  important  for 
Its  enabling  clause  than  for  Its  direct  sub- 
stantive effect,  especially  if  the  "unisex"  con- 
struction were  not  adopted.  And  such  an  en- 
abling clause  would  oertalnly  add  little  to 
what  Is  already  provided  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  the  Commerce  clause.  Today,  the 
area  of  govemmentally  compelled  or  sanc- 
tioned discrimination  against  women  is  very 
limited  and  Is  growing  smaller  all  the  time. 
It  should  be  noted,  for  example,  that  some  of 
the  primary  planks  of  the  "women's  libera- 
tion" platform,  such  as  the  right  to  abortion, 
or  to  "child  care  centers,"  would  be  totally 
unaffected  by  the  proposed  amendment  even 
In  its  "unisex"  venlon. 

m.   CONCLTTSIOIf 

I  come  back  to  the  point  at  which  I 
started.  I  dont  think  that  the  controversy 
over  the  proposed  amendment  goes  to  the 
question  whether  Invidious  discrimination 
against  women  should  be  eliminated,  but 
rather  to  the  question  of  the  appropriate 
means  for  accomplishing  that  objective.  If 
the  answer  Is  to  be  by  amendment,  which  I 
regard  as  unnecessary  because  the  legislative 
power  that  It  would  confer  already  exists,  the 
amendment  should  be  something  more  than 
a  license  to  the  Judiciary  to  create  that  kind 
of  amendment  that  Congress  was  itself  un- 
able to  frame.  Congress  should,  at  least, 
choose  between  a  proposal  that  would  pur- 
port to  say  that  there  are  no  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  that  are  cognizable 
by  law  and  its  alternative  that  would  seak  to 
protect  woiAen  against  discrimination. 


February  U,  1972 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  recently  committed  this  Na- 
tion to  a  new  goal  in  the  continuing 
challenge  of  space  exploraticm.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  decision  to  develop  the 
space  shuttle  as  an  economic  means  of 
increasing  the  potential  use  of  space.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  decision  will  cer- 
tainly rank  with  another  Presidential  de- 
cision of  11  years  ago  that  committed 
our  scientific  and  industrial  resources  to 
a  manned  limar  landing,  and  I  applaud 
the  President's  foresight  and  initiative. 
The  space  shuttle,  as  the  name  Implies, 
will  permit  us  to  go  into  space  frequently 
and  relatively  easily.  Dale  D.  Myers,  As- 
sociate Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics   and  Space  Administration 
estimates  that  the  shuttle  cost  will  be 
about  a  quarter  of  that  for  the  ApoUo 
program.  Additionally,  Mr.  Myers  points 
out  that  the  technology  required  for  the 
shuttle  for  the  most  part  is  already  pres- 
ent. Thus,  Apollo  and  the  shuttle  com- 
pliment each  other,  the  latter  building 
upon  the  technical  accomplishments  of 
the  former  to  increase  many  times  the 
benefits  available  from  space. 

The  space  shuttle  will  allow  us  to  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  space  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  present  cost.  Because  it  is  re- 
usable, the  shuttle  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  payloads  going  into  space  to  less  than 
$100,  as  compared  to  $15,000  per  pound 
for  small  payloads  to  $1,000  per  pound 
for  large  payloads  currently.  It  will  also 
reduce  costs  in  another  way.  Since  it  can 
place  satellites  and  other  payloads  Into 
orbit,  this  Nation's  number  of  conven- 
tional laimch  vehicles  can  be  drastically 
reduced.  We  are  learning  to  use  satel- 
lites in  global  monitoring  and  manage- 
ment of  natural   resources,  as  well  as 
agricultural   applications   and  poUutlon 
control.  Soon  these  versatile  tools  will 
guide  aircraft  and  bring  televised  edu- 
cation to  remote  areas  of  the  world.  But 
these  possibilities  and  others  like  them 
with  direct  bearing  on  human  betterment 
cannot  be  fully  realized  so  long  as  every 
orbited  satellite  is  the  result  of  massive 
effort  fimd  tremendous  cost.  Space  shut- 
tle will  solve  these  problems.  Clearly,  it 
Is  a  wise  investment  in  the  future. 

Our  expenditures  in  space  are  dgnlf- 
icant,  but  yet  In  1972  this  Nation  will 
spend  only  1.4  percent  of  its  total  budget 
on  space,  Including  the  development  of 
the  space  shuttle.  This,  I  believe  is  a 
.^mall  price  to  pay  for  the  invaluable  re- 
turn we  receive  in  knowledge.  Space,  like 
any  frontier  is  initially  costly  to  explore. 
But  this  exploration  promises  to  unlock 
untold  secrets,  and  it  is  up  to  the  space 
shuttle  to  carve  the  broad  highways 
through  the  heavens,  bringing  the  bene- 
fits of  space  to  all  minklnd. 


In  accordance  with  that  section,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  printed  in  tJie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  f  (dlows : 

RtTLES  OF  Coiucrrm  oh  Bakkino,  Horrama 

Ktra  Urban  Aftairs 

[Adopted  In  executive  session,  March  11 

1971] 


RtTLK     1.- 


-RECXn^AR     MXCTIMG     DATS     FOB 
COMUITm 


The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  its  busmeas  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  In  each  month;  except  that  if  the 
Committee  has  met  at  any  time  diving  the 
month  prior  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  the  regidar  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  cancelled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 

BtJL*  2. — COMMITm 

InvBitigations 

(a)  No  Investigation  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  Committee  unleee  the  Senate  or  the  full 
Committee  has  specifically  authorized  such 
Investigation. 

HeaHngt 

(b)  No  hearing  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  by  agreement  between  the  Chairman 
and  the  Committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

ConfldenHat  testimony 

(c)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  at  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  executive  session 
shall  be  made  pubUc  either  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  imlees  km- 
clflcally  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Conunlttee. 

Interrogation  of  witnesses 

(d)  Commltte  Interrogation  of  a  witness 
shaU  be  conducted  only  by  members  of  the 
Committee  or  such  professional  staff  as  is 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee. 

Rm:,E  3. — SPBCOMMl  1TEK8 

Authorization  for 

(a)  A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  may 
be  authorized  only  by  the  action  of  a  ma- 
Jorlty  of  the  Committee. 

Memhership 

(b)  Membership  to  subcommittees  shall  be 
by  nomination  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  be  approved  by  the  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee. 

lnve*tlgatiofu 

(c)  No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by 
a  sulx»mmlttee  unless  the  Senate  c*  the 
full  Conunlttee  has  specifically  authorized 
fuch  Investigation. 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFTPAIRS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
requires  that  each  committee  publish  its 
rules  in  the  Congressional  Record  not 
later  than  March  1  each  year. 


Hearings 

(d)  No  hearing  of  a  subconunlttee  shall 
be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  prior  consiiltatlon  with  the 
Chairman  and  then  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

Confidential  testimony 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  at  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Subconunlttee  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  executive 
session  shall  be  made  public,  either  In  whole 
or  !n  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of 
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the  Subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  or  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Interrogation  of  witnesses 

(f)  Subcommittee  interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  conducted  only  by  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  or  such  professional  staff 
as  Is  authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Special  meetings 

(g)  If  at  least  three  members  of  a  sub- 
committee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Subconunlttee  be  caUed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee,  those  members 
may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  request  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  that  special  meeting.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest. If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subconunlttee  does  not  caU  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  to  be  held  within 
seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of  that 
special  meeting.  The  Subcommittee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  shaU  notify  all  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  that  such  special  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date 
and  hour.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Is  not  present  at  any  regular,  addi- 
tional, or  special  meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, the  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  Subconunlttee  who  Is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

%XrLX.  4. — WITNXSSBS 

Filing  of  statements 
(a)  Any  witness  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mlttee  or  Subcommittee  (Including  any  wit- 
ness representing  a  Government  agency) 
must  file  with  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee before  noon  on  the  day  preceding 
his  appearance  76  copies  of  his  statement 
to  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee.  In  the 
event  that  the  witness  falls  to  file  a  written 
statement  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  or  Subcommit- 
tee has  the  discretion  to  deny  the  witness 
the  privilege  "of  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  imtll  the  witness 
has  properly  complied  with  the  rule. 

Length  of  statements 

(b)  Written  statements  properly  filed  with 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may  be  as 
lengthy  as  the  witness  desires  and  may  con- 
tain such  documents  or  other  addenda  as  the 
witness  feels  Is  necessary  to  present  property 
Ws  views  to  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 
It  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  as  to 
what  portion  of  the  documents  presented  to 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be 
published  In  the  printed  transcript  of  the 
hearings. 

Fifteen-minute  duration 

(c)  Oral  statements  of  witnesses  shaa  be 
based  upon  their  filed  statements  but  shall  be 
limited  to  16  minutes  duration.  This  period 
may  t>e  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee with  the  agreement  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee. 

CouTuel  permitted 

(e)  Any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  to  a  public  or  execu- 
tive hearing  may  be  accompanied  by  counsel 


of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him 
of  his  legal  rights. 

Expenses  of  wltne*»e$ 

(f )  No  witness  shall  be  relmburaed  for  his 
appearance  at  a  public  or  executive  hearing 
before  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  un- 
less such  reimbursement  Is  agreed  to  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

Limits  of  questioning 

(g)  Questioning  of  a  witness  by  members 
shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes  duration,  ex- 
cept that  If  a  member  Is  unable  to  finish  his 
questioning  In  the  10  minute  period,  he  may 
be  permitted  further  questions  of  the  witness 
after  all  members  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  10  min- 
utes until  all  members  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness  for 
a  second  time.  Tbla  10  minute  time  period  per 
member  will  be  continued  until  all  members 
have  exhausted  their  questions  of  the  witness. 

atTLX    5. — VOTING 

Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 

No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported 
from  the  Conunlttee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  are  actually  present.  The 
vote  of  the  Committee  to  report  a  meastire 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  afllrmatlvely  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be  cast 
by  proxy.  The  proxy  shaU  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  Identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to  In- 
form the  Committee  as  to  bow  the  member 
wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By 
written  notice  to  the  Chairman  any  time 
before  the  record  vote  on  the  measure  or 
matter  concerned  Is  taken,  any  member  may 
withdraw  a  proxy  previous  given.  All  proxies 
shall  be  kept  In  the  flies  of  the  Committee, 
along  with  the  record  of  the  roll  call  vote  of 
the  members  present  and  voting,  as  an  offi- 
cial record  of  the  vote  on  the  measure  or 
matter. 

Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report  on  a 
measure  or  matter 

On  committee  matters  other  than  the 
vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  request  that  his 
vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

RXTLK   S. — QUORtnc 

Unless  the  Committee  otherwise  provides 
or  Is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
one  member  shall  constitute  a  quonmi  for 
the  receipt  of  evidence,  the  swearing  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  taking  of  testimony. 

RTTLK   7.— «TAFF  PBESKMr  ON   DAIS 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  dur- 
ing public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that 
a  member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  on  the 
dais  he  must  make  a  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  purpose. 


BUSINESS  BEHIND  THE  IRON 
CURTAIN 

Mr.  SOOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
trade  mission  to  Poland.  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  Pleld  Office  in 
Pittsburgh,  Lewis  E.  Conman,  discovered 
that  even  top  Communist  officials  have  a 
genuine  Interest  and  curiosity  about 
Americans. 

i^Teclflcally.   Mr.    Conman   says   the 


Communist  countries  are  Interested  In 
establishing  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Conman  says: 

A  host  of  different  kinds  of  products  would 
sell  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Pursuing  this  subject  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  William  H.  WyUe,  business  editor, 
has  written  an  Interesting  and  Informa- 
tive article  which  I  commend  to  Senators 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooio, 
as  follows: 

Taax's  BTTsiNns  Bxhihd  Iron  Cttrtaih, 

Cmr  Fxaics  Tou> 

(ByWlUlamH.Wylle) 

Has  as  yean  at  anti-American  propaganda 

poisoned  the  minds  of  people  living  behind 

the  Iron  Curtain? 

Apparently  not,  according  to  Lewis  K.  Con- 
man, director  of  the  nja.  Department  of 
Commerce  Pleld  Office  in  Pittabuxgh. 

He  recently  led  a  16-day  trade  »««— «<w  to 
Poland,  Himgary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Conman  related  an  episode  that  shows 
even  top  Communist  officials  sometlmas  have 
their  "capitalistic  foibles." 

He  said  he  was  attending  a  very  Hrloua, 
top-level  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Ceech 
Trade  Ministry  In  Prague.  During  a  lull  In 
the  session,  a  Czech  official  t\imed  to  Con- 
man and  Inquired : 

"Who  won  the  World  Series  this  yearr* 

Surprised,  Conman  quickly  broiight  the 
Czech  up  to  date  on  the  Pirates'  No.  1 
achievement  in  1971  and  asked,  "How  do  you 
know  about  the  World  Series?" 

"I  was  assigned  to  the  Czech  Consulate  In 
Chicago  for  12  years  and  became  quite  a  Cub 
fan,"  the  Czech  explained.  His  next  question 
was  "where  did  the  Cube  finish  this  year?" 

Conman  wasnt  sure  and  told  the  Oeach 
he  thought  they  landed  in  third  or  fourth 
place — not  bad  information,  considering  the 
Chlcagoans  tied  with  the  Mets  for  third 
place  In  the  National  League's  Eastern  Di- 
vision. 

ActuaUy,  baseball  is  Incidental  to  this 
yam.  The  point  is  that  people  in  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  are  interested  In  Americans 
and  want  to  do  business  with  us,  Oomnan 
said. 

Dust  from  Soviet  tanks  that  crushed  the 
Czech  insurrection  has  long  since  asttlad. 
Now  a  strlctly-biislness  attitude  prevails, 
Conman  said,  and  American  businessmen 
are  being  edged  out  by  other  nations. 

"The  Japanese  are  everywhere,"  he  said, 
"and  the  Germans,  who  are  practlcaUy  next 
door,  are  after  the  business,  too." 

Other  European  countries — ^England. 
France,  Austria  and  Spain — are  equally  ag- 
gressive. 

Nevertheless,  Coman  said  the  Czechs.  Poles 
and  Hungarians  expressed  genuine  Interest 
In  American  products  and  asked  "Why  dont 
the  U.S.  companies  call  on  us?" 

Evidently  American  business  is  losing  by 
default.  No  real  effort  has  been  made  to  get 
business  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Conman 
said. 

The  purpose  of  the  trade  mission  was  to 
change  all  this.  Besides  the  Commerce  De- 
partment official,  representatives  of  six  In- 
strument manufacturers  went  along. 

The  Initial  payoff  was  Impressive — $900,000 
sales  over  the  next  24  months.  It  cost  the 
federal  government  $4,000  and  the  companies 
picked  up  their  tab. 

Although  none  of  the  Instrument  com- 
panies Is  located  In  Western  Pennsylvania, 
the  door  Is  open  to  similar  missions  by  local 
firms,  Conman  said.  The  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment sponsors  approxlnmtely  40  missions  a 
year. 

A  host  of  different  kinds  of  products  would 
"seU"  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Conman  said. 
Local  firms  manufacturing  blgh-tecbnology 
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goods  would  have  the  best  crack  at  these 
markets. 

The  export  control  list— once  a  barrier  to 
trade  with  the  socialist  nations — Is  being 
trimmed,  he  continued.  The  door  is  open  to 
many  Items  once  forbidden. 

Demand  is  strong  for  electrical  and  non- 
electrical machinery,  building  materials, 
chemicals,  crude  petroleum,  transportation 
equipment  and  pharmaceuticals. 

Conman  reported  keen  interest  In  Ameri- 
can packaging  techniques,  mainly  for  food 
products.  Office  machines,  eiq;>eclaU7  com- 
puters and  ooplen,  are  a  hot  item,  too. 

And  It's  a  big  market — In  the  $8-$10  bU- 
llon  range  In  total.  At  present  American  com- 
panies are  getting  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
it.  Russia,  of  course,  dominates  with  about 
'30  per  cent. 

Current  XJ.B.  exports  to  the  three  countries 
are  mainly  raw  materials  or  farm  products. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  not  permitted 
to  finance  trade  with  Poland,  Czechoslovakia 
or  Hungary,  but  the  rules  may  be  changed 
next  year.  Anyway,  financing  Is  no  problem, 
Conman  said.  It  can  be  arranged  through 
banks  In  the  foreign  nations. 

There's  already  a  "V3.  flavor"  In  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  Conman  said  while  he 
was  in  Poland  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi-Cola 
negotiated  contracts  to  dUtrlbute  their  prod- 
ucts there.  And  Heinz  producU  were  on  the 
tables  "everjrwhere  we  went,"  he  added. 
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A  HAVEN  PROM  PERSECtJTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  those  pro- 
posals wliich  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  resettlement  of  So- 
viet Jews  in  Israel.  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  our  Government  take  an  in- 
itiative in  this  directicai  and  to  work 
relentlessly  to  pressure  the  Soviet  Union 
to  end  its  persecution  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have 
cosponsored  several  pieces  of  legislation 
which  urge  the  President  to  take  appro- 
priate action  and  I  intend  to  cosponsor 
the  legislation  now  placed  before  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  should  receive 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Congress 
because  of  the  bsisic  humanitarian  con- 
cern to  which  it  addresses  itself. 

There  are  approximately  3  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  are 
not  allowed  to  live  a  life  free  from  reli- 
gious, social,  and  political  persecution. 
Many  who  liave  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  their  coimtry  have  been  forced  out  of 
their  Jobs;  their  children  are  deprived 
of  an  education ;  and  the  elderly  are  left 
uncared  for.  Their  lives  are  an  all  too 
chilling  echo  of  the  past,  a  past  which 
the  United  States  committed  American 
lives,  and  treasure  to  rectify.  We  worked 
to  build  the  United  Nations  just  to  avoid 
the  human  suffering  and  Indignity  that 
tainted  the  history  of  our  civilization. 
The  Senate  now  has  before  it  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  which  is  designed  to 
make  acts  of  genocide  an  international 
crime.  It  is  shameful  to  think  that  there 
could  be  any  hesitation  in  this  great 
Chamber  to  ratify  such  a  treaty.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  consider  it  as  a  first 
priority.  There  is  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  which 
outlines  a  basic  and  universal  standard 
of  human  liberties,  an  International  bill 
of  rights. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  world  law,  there 
have  been  frequent  instances,  all  too  fre- 
quent I  am  afraid,  of  abuse  of  the  law 


Persecution  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  most  flagrant  example  we 
have  today  of  crimes  against  humanity. 
But  there  are  others,  perhaps  smaller  in 
scale,  and  still  equally  painful  to  enumer- 
ate. There  are  roughly  1,500  Jews  in  Iraq 
who  are  hostages  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  same  Is  true  in  Syria  where 
there  are  4,500  Jews  living  in  the  sleep- 
less haunt  of  senseless  and  Inhumane 
retribution,  punishment  for  the  crime  of 
existing.  According  to  some  accoimts,  all 
the  Jews  of  Diamascas  are  wmflned  to  a 
zone  beyond  which  they  dare  not  ven- 
ture. If  they  do,  it  is  because  of  a  major 
exception  such  as  an  illness  requiring 
hospitalization.  Jews  are  barred  from 
public  office  and  the  professions,  forced 
into  degrading  positions  for  no  reascsi  at 
all. 

These  are  stories  of  religious  prosecu- 
tion. In  the  next  chapter  of  the  book  of 
man  you  will  find  political  prosecution: 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Ukraine,  China, 
West  Pakistanis,  and  Baharis  in  Bangla- 
desh, to  name  but  a  few. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  It  can  to  help 
take  us  out  of  this  chapter  and  on  to  the 
next,  one  where  world  law  and  govern- 
ment prevail?  We  are  still  a  rich  Na- 
tion, at  least  rich  enough  to  afford  to 
help  Soviet  Jews  resettle  in  Israel.  The 
cost  for  Israel  is  $30,000  per  family  and 
predictions  for  the  influx  of  Jewish 
emigres  from  the  Soviet  Union  during 
1972  are  In  the  range  of  40,000  to  50,000 
pe<vle.  For  a  country  the  size  of  Israel 
with  a  GNP  In  the  range  of  $5  billion,  and 
a  foreign  debt  of  over  $3  billion,  the  cost 
is  phenomenal.  For  the  Ulilted  States  the 
cost  Is  minimal,  especially  when  ex- 
pressed in  human  terms. 

I  prefer  not  to  name  a  price  when  the 
subject  is  human  lives  and  welfare.  Israel 
has  not  asked  the  United  States  for  help, 
anymore  than  the  United  States  asked 
other  countries  for  help  when  it  felt  the 
sudden  growing  pains  of  an  influx  of  im- 
migrants. But  the  United  States  was  big 
and  could  easily  absorb  a  burst  in  popu- 
lation. Israel  cannot.  Israel's  wealth  lies 
in  her  dedication  to  human  freedon^.' 

The  United  States  has  always  co^ld- 
ered  Itself  a  Nation  of  immigrants,  and 
Israel  wears  the  same  robe.  Now  we  must 
share  it  so  she  can  continue  to  be  the 
great  haven  from  prosecution  she  has 
become. 


not  walk  through  the  Chamber  doors 
everyday— his  departure  from  the  Sen- 
ate 4  ye«u's  ago  created  a  gap  and  his 
recent  departure  from  this  good  earth 
creates  an  even  greater  gap.  We  shall  all 
miss  Carl  Trumbull  Hayden. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON 
VOTE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  while  I  was  necessarily  absent, 
the  Senate  voted  (No.  32  Leg.)  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  ,  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  If  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  ask  that  the 
permanent  Record  reflect  my  position. 


PRESIDENT'S  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


SENATOR  HAYDEN       I 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  rich  and  fulfilled  life  of  the  Honor- 
able Cari  Hayden  has  come  to  a  close 
and  It  Is  with  great  sorrow  and  deep 
respect  that  I  pay  tribute  to  our  es- 
teemed colleague  today. 

The  facts  have  all  been  given— little 
remains  to  be  said  about  this  "Arizona 
legend"— for  Carl  Hayden's  record  Is  a 
monument  in  itself,  it  needs  no  oral 
commentary. 

The  words  of  the  Fng»g>i  jurist  and 
antiquary.  John  Selden— "They  that 
govern  the  most  make  the  least  noise" — 
could  well  have  been  spoken  In  reference 
to  the  late  Senator  from  Arizona.  In- 
deed, Carl's  silence  wielded  more  power 
than  most  men's  speech. 

Men  the  caliber  of  Carl  Hayden  do 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  about 
once  a  year  since  the  inception  of  the 
Federal  legal  services  program,  men  of 
conscience  have  had  to  stand  up  to  de- 
fend that  program  against  short-sighted, 
narrow-minded,  politically  motivated 
agents  of  injustice.  Whether  It  was  the 
various  so-called  Murphy  amendments, 
or  the  Reagan  veto  or  other  less  notorious 
confilcts  such  as  reglonallzatlon.  by  and 
large,  the  forces  of  Justice  triumphed 
each  time  in  form  if  not  in  substance. 
Unfortunately,  the  time  has  come  once 
again  for  men  of  good  will  to  stand  up  In 
the  name  of  justice,  and  this  time  the 
threat  Is  open  and  blatant  and  comes 
from  the  man  who  stands  a  heartbeat 
away  from  the  Presidency. 

The  newspaper  stories  of  the  past  2 
days  describing  the  ^Hce  President's  ef- 
forts to  Interfere  with  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  both  the  OEO  OfDce  of  Legal 
Services  and  the  judicial  system  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the  law- 
yer-clioit  relationships  between  poor 
Americans  and  their  attorneys,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  an  Isolated  happen- 
stance. Rather  It  Is  clear  that  he  has  em- 
barked upon  a  concerted  and  deliberate 
effort,  with  malice  aforethought,  to  tear 
down  the  structure  that  the  Congress  and 
the  bar  and  the  directors  of  legal  serv- 
ices and,  at  least  imtll  1969,  the  White 
House  and  the  poor  people  themselves 
have  built  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  con- 
cept of  equal  justice  under  law.  It  is  not 
by  happenstance  that  the  Vice  President 
made  a  trip  to  Camden,  N.J.,  last  month 
to  begin  his  campaign  with  a  rash  and  Ir- 
rational public  attack  on  the  local  legal 
services  program. 

It  is  not  by  happenstance  that  the  Vice 
President  held  his  now  famous  meeting 
this  week  with  OEO  and  Camden  legal 
services  officials  after  he  had  been  spe- 
cifically warned  by  executive  branch  at- 
torneys that  his  continued  public  Inter- 
ference In  the  Camden  litigation  could 
well  bring  severe  professional  criticism 
that  his  statements  were  ethically  im- 
proper and  highly  prejudicial,  and  would 
obstruct  and  delay  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful settiement  negotiations. 

It  Is  not  happenstance  that  at  the  Vice 
President's  request  the  highly  profes- 
sional Bureau  of  Budget  staff  was  asked 
to  play  the  heavies  and  lean  on  the  legal 
services  office  to  cut  off  the  Camden 
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program,  after  the  Vice  President  had 
received  an  unequivocal  legal  opinion  that 
there  was  no  basis  whatsoever  for  such  a 
cutoff  and  that  the  Camden  program 
had  been  operated  competently  and  fully 
within  the  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions. And  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is 
happenstance  that  delivered  a  transcript 
of  his  Tuesday  meeting,  prepared  by  the 
Vice  President's  office,  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  Wednesday,  although  it  weis 
unavailable  to  Members  of  Congress  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  fathom  the 
Vice  President's  logic  In  arraying  himself 
against  the  legal  services  concept— 
perhaps  he  feels  the  need  to  strengthen 
his  own  position  on  the  ticket  by  ponder- 
ing to  the  Reagan  Republicans,  or  per- 
haps he  thinks  he  is  protecting  the 
President's  right  flank  during  the  Peking 
trip  by  this  attack  on  the  rights  of  the 
poor — but  his  rationale  is  unimportant. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  after  he  has  been 
told  by  his  own  party's  executive  ap- 
pointees that  the  city  of  Camden  has  been 
in  willful  noncompliance  with  appU- 
cable  State  and  Federal  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations affecting  poor  people's  rights 
and  racial  discrimination  and  that  suits 
against  local  government  are  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the 
Vice  President  wants  to  ignore  both  the 
rights  and  the  remedies  to  which  the 
poor,  like  all  citizens,  are  entiUed. 

I  am  left  with  only  one  question  for  the 
Vice  President:  Where,  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, would  you  rather  see  America's 
poor  resolving  their  legitimate  com- 
plaints— in  the  courts,  or  in  the  streets? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  RxcoRO 
should  show  tiie  advice  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent received  before  his  meeting  this 
week,  and  I  ask  that  the  conclusions  of 
the  memorandum  presented  to  him  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siim- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
BxcoRO,  as  follows: 

SVMMABY    OF    CONCLUSIONS    IN    MEMORANDUM 

TO  ViCK  PuamsMT  ON  Camdkn  Rbgional 

Lboal  Sxbvicks  (CRLS) 

Bcued  on  the  information  received  and 
examined  to  date,  several  conclusions  can 
be  reached: 

(1)  There  have  been  no  instances  of  sub- 
stantial noncompliance  by  CRLS  with  ap- 
pUcable  statutory  and  regulatory  require- 
ments governing  the  operation  of  a  Legal 
Services  project. 

(2)  There  is  no  credible  evidence  avaU- 
able  to  enable  the  federal  government  to 
prosecute  successful  termination  proceed- 
ings against  CRLS. 

(3)  Without  reference  to  any  specific  case 
now  in  litigation,  there  is  evidence  that  for 
several  years  there  has  been  a  pattern  of 
willful  non-compliance  by  the  City  of  Cam- 
den with  applicable  state  and  federal  statutes 
and  regulatlona  governing  the  relocation  of 
displaced  residents,  effective  community  in- 
volvement in  efforts  to  deal  with  urban 
decay,  and  the  prevention  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

(4)  Public  comments  by  public  officials 
concerning  pending  litigation  subject  the 
officials  to  the  possibility  of  severe  profes- 
sional criticism  that  they  are  ethically  Im- 
proper and  highly  prejudicial  when  they 
puiport  to  favor  one  party  or  attack  the 
other. 

(6)  Continued  r^anoe  by  governmental 
litigants  on  the  prospect  of  pressures  being 
brought    by   federal   officials    and    fimdlng 


agencies  against  the  opposing  litigants  ob- 
structs and  delays  the  poaslbUlty  of  success- 
ful settlement  negotiations. 

(0)  Camden  Regional  Legal  Services  in 
general,  and  attorneys  David  Dugan  and 
Peter  O'Connor  In  particular,  are  profes- 
sionally competent,  ethical  lawyera  deeply 
committed  to  obtaining  equal  Justice  for  the 
poor. 

(7)  The  Camden  Coalition  and  other  in- 
dividual litigants  represented  by  CRLS  per- 
ceive grievances  and  seek  Judicial  relief;  and 
CRLS  represents  them  In  negotiation  and 
litigation  in  the  same  manner  as  competent 
private  counsel  would  represent  paying 
clients — In  both  situations  the  clients  retain 
ultimate  control  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law,  of  the  decisions  to  t>e  made  concerning 
terms  of  settlement  or  Insistence  on  contin- 
uing litigation. 

(8)  Community  complaints  about  city  in- 
action and  failure  to  comply  with  the  law 
pre-dated  the  existence  of  CRLS  and  led  to 
the  prior  formation  of  the  Camden  Coali- 
tion. 

(9)  Effective  legal  representation  of  the 
poor  in  following  the  Congressional  mandate 
to  provide  equal  Justice  and  attacic  the  para- 
dox of  poverty  requires  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  broad  Impact  litigation  to  reform  the  law. 

(10)  In  order  to  effectively  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  poor.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
litigate  cases  against  imits  of  government  at 
any  level,  for  history  is  replete  with  in- 
stances of  official  abuse  and  denial  of  funda- 
mental rights  of  Individuals — with  such 
litigation  always  constitutionally  subject  to 
ultimate  review  by  an  independent  Judiciary 
in  our  adversary  system  of  Jvistice. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  Subcommittee  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Practices 
Subcommittee,  I  have  also  asked  Mr. 
Speaker's  office  and  the  Vice  President's 
office  to  provide  full  information  on  these 
events,  and  I  am  awaiting  that  informa- 
tion now.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  give  this  matter  its  full  attention. 


SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  sadness  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  the  passing  of 
another  great  American  patriot,  the  late 
Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson. 

In  the  few  years  we  served  together,  I 
developed  a  great  respect  for  this  fine 
Virginian,  who  served  his  State  and 
country  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the 
highest  of  tributes  and  the  greatest  of 
praise. 

The  late  Senator  and  I  shared  msmy 
mutual  interests — among  them  finance, 
economics,  and  conservation — not  to 
mention  a  great  love  and  respect  for  the 
outdoors.  Senator  Robertson  was  a  most 
versatile  scholar  and  I  can  remember 
conversing  with  him  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  the  shenanigans  of  college  foot- 
ball to  the  Intricacies  of  international 
finance.  Even  though  we  wore  different 
party  labels.  I  often  sought  his  counsel 
during  my  early  days  in  this  body.  I  had 
great  respect  for  his  nonpartisan  Judg- 
ment and  openminded  attitude  for  I 
knew  that  behind  each  word  he  spoke 
lurked  a  great  amount  of  thought  and 
wisdom. 

Senator  Robertson  was  a  most  effec- 
tive and  able  statesman  and  none  would 
deny  that  his  20  years  of  service  in  this 


Chamber  were  wellspent.  Indeed,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Nation  have  lost  one  of 
their  finest  public  servants — and  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FINANCING— 
SOBIE  ACTION  NECESSARY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  monthly  review  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  ex- 
amined the  entire  question  of  social 
security  financing:  How  to  change  It; 
what  assumptions  currently  luiderlie  the 
present  system;  and  what  new  assump- 
tions are  necessary  If  this  system  is  to  be 
made  more  equitable  and  indent 

The  article  clearly  shows  what  all  of 
us  in  Congress  already  know:  that 
though  the  social  security  systan  has 
served  this  country  well  over  the  years, 
the  flnsuicing  of  social  security  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  make 
significant  changes  in  the  fimdamental 
assumptions  that  imderpin  the  current 
system.  The  present  system  places  an  in- 
ordinate burden  on  wage  earners  of  this 
Nation,  and  especially  on  low-income 
wage  earners.  It  has  created  em  intoler- 
able situation,  a  situation  which  requires 
swift  and  comprehensive  reform.  As  tills 
Richmond  article  states: 

The  adoption  of  a  predetermined  system 
to  establish  tax  and  benefit  schedules  has 
definite  advantages.  In  the  past.  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries  have  had  to  rely  on  ad 
hoc  decisions  by  Congress  to  receive  increaaed 
benefits.  Adoption  of  the  reoommendatlons 
by  the  advisory  council  would  result  in 
automatic  adjustments  of  benefit  payments 
foUowlng  increases  in  prices.  Revising  the 
method  of  forecasting  benefit  payments  and 
taxes  to  refiect  more  accurately  anticipated 
economic  conditions  and  maintaining  trust 
fund  balances  equal  to  one  year's  benefits 
would  aUow  payment  of  benefits  to  InerMse 
without  comparable  tax  Increases  in  the 
near  future.  This  change,  however,  would 
not  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  payments.  The 
new  financing  system  might  reduce  the  v<d- 
ume  of  Social  Security  tax  receipts  tempo- 
rarily, but  It  wonid  also  necessitate  a  larger 
volume  of  tax  receipts  In  the  next  oentniy. 
An  increase  in  benefits  would  have  to  be 
flnanoed,  sooner  or  later,  from  an  increaae 
In  taxes. 

Last  November  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  instituted  a  system  of 
general  revenue  financing,  raised  the 
minimum  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fit to  $100,  and  provided  for  a  10  per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  In  other 
monthly  benefits.  As  I  pointed  out  when 
I  introduced  S.  2838: 

Social  Seciu^ty  has  been  the  peychcdogtoal 
and  financial  breakwater  against  individual 
and  family  catastrophe.  MUllons  of  recipients 
have  found  their  lives  made  more  secure  by 
it  .  .  .  Without  a  doubt,  the  economic  status 
of  the  aged  is  bleak.  These  persons  have 
worked  a  lifetime — they  have  contributed 
to  society,  they  are  responsible  citizens;  they 
are  deserving  citizens  .  .  .  We  simply  must 
make  provisions  for  our  retired  persons  that 
adequately  support  them  without  draining 
the  resources  of  cmrent  workers. 

We  were  late  In  establishing  a  system 
of  social  security  for  the  aged;  several 
other  countries  adopted  their  systems  be- 
fore we  did.  In  many  ways  we  are  still 
behind.  The  welfare  of  our  aged,  as  well 
as  the  burden  placed  on  our  taxpayers, 
is  approaching  crisis  proportions.  For  the 
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sake  of  all  Americans,  we  must  begin  to 
consider  proposals  for  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "Social 
Security  Financing:  A  New  Package  or 
Just  New  Packaging."  by  James  R.  Mc- 
Cabe,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SocxAi.  SscDxrrr  FurANciN*:  A  Nbw  Packaos 

o>  Jvax  N>w  PAcmAmanf 

unwoDvcmoti 

111*  social  welfare  actlvltiea  of  OoTemment 

hAT«  grown  significantly  since  the  passage 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  1938.  Congrees 

has  progwalvely  expanded  the  original  soolal 

security  profram  to  Include  disability  In- 
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surance,  hospital  Insurance,  and  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance,  as  well  as  (dd-age  and 
survivors  Insurance. 

The  expansion  in  programs  has  been  ac- 
companied by  expansion  in  coverage  of  work- 
ers. TtM  projxMtlon  of  persons  In  paid  em- 
ployment covered  by  social  security  increased 
from  68  percent  In  1840  to  90  percent  in  1971. 
By  1950.  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been 
amended  to  cover  rallroctd  workers,  certain 
World  War  H  veterans,  regiUarly  employed 
farm  and  domestic  workeirs,  nonfarm  self- 
employed  peraons,  and  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees not  under  the  Federal  retirement 
system.  Legislation  in  the  1960's  and  1960'8 
brought  professional,  self-employed  Indi- 
viduate, members  of  the  Armed  Forcea,  and 
ministers  into  the  programs. 

Social  security  tax  receipts  also  have  grown 


over  the  past  8fi  years  because  of  growth  In 
covered  population,  higher  tax  rates,  and 
higher  maximum  wage  bases— the  maximum 
annual  wages  to  which  social  security  tax 
rates  are  applied  (Table  I).  Soolal  security 
taxes  paid  in  fiscal  1971  totaled  $62.7  billion 
compared  to  the  $693  million  paid  in  1940' 
In  1937,  covered  employees  and  their  em- 
ployers each  were  taxed  at  a  rate  of  l  De- 
cent of  the  employee's  annual  wages  up  to 
$3,000.  By  1971,  the  tax  rate  on  individual 
employee  wages  paid  by  both  the  employee 
and  employer  had  Increased  to  6J  percent 
and  the  wage  base  had  risen  to  $7,800.  The 
1972  tax  rate  is  6.2  percent,  with  a  maximum 
wage  baae  of  $9,000.  Under  present  law  (PL 
93-6),  the  base  te  not  scheduled  to  increase 
after  1972,  but  the  tax  rate  will  rise  to  8  ob 
pwsant  by  1987. 


TABLE  l.-MAXIMUM  TAXABLE  EARNINGS.  TAX  RATES.  PREMIUMS,  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  1937-71 


Taxr«to(p*rceit)i 


Yssr 


AnsMl 
Mixlmuin 


Total 


OASI> 


DM 


Hl< 


MoflUily 
prMtium 


SMM 


AveriM  montiily  b«a«fiU 


IhMjM  DiMblad 

workar  Survivor—  workar— 

and  widow  and  2  or  mora 

wifa  •  .  2  childran '  chDdraa  ' 


1937-49.. 

1950 

1951-53.. 

1954 

1955-56.. 
1957-58.. 

1969 

1960-61.. 

1962 

1963-65.. 

1966 

1967 

iS::::: 

itra 

1971 


uooo 

3,000 
3,690 
3,690 
4,200 
4.200 
4,900 
4,900 
4,900 
4,800 
6.600 
6.600 
7,900 
7,900 
7.900 
7,000 


1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

2.25 

2.5 

3.0 

3.125 

3.625 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.8 

4.8 

5.2 


1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

^0 

2.25 

2.75 

2.875 

3.375 

3.5 

3.55 

3.325 

3.725 

3.65 

4.05 


0.25    

.25    

.25    

.25    

.25    

■\\  0.35  $166 

•^c  *  30O 

.475  .6  4.00 

■«5  .6  4.M 

•5S  .6  5.60 


•139.40 

71.70 

78.90 

99.10 

104.70 

109.90 

121.60 

125.20 

127.90 

133.90 

142.50 

144.20 

166.30 

168.90 

197.00 

(•) 


•947.90 
93.90 
103.90 
130.50 
138.20 
149.00 
170.70 
188.70 
190.70 
201.90 
221.90 
224.40 
257. 10 
255.80 
295.00 
(•) 


9165.50 
188.30 
193.00 
194.70 
203.50 
217.80 
217.30 
242.00 
241.30 
272.00 
(•) 


J/«MTl!K.-uJl,'!i  """!?"'  "<' eniployea.  Self-amptoyed  pay  75  parteat  of  combined 
"rrS?'*'  ^^  wiPtoyar  and  enptoyaa  hr  OASDI  and  tha  tams  rata  as  tha  employee  rate  for  HI 

>  Old  a«  aad  jarvivors  insvrance. 

'  OiaalMlity  lasuranca. 

<  Hospttal  JBJurance. 

-/il2lS""*"**7.^'"*^J*J'. '"*"'•'?«•  •*<"»♦••'/  premium  paid  by  particip«it  and  matched  by 
Fadant  Govanimant  and  detarminad  aanaaUy  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 


7*  wil!'!  !II|!m!III''"!  2°'  ''•P«»<'«''»  on  having  entitled  children  in  her  care. 

•  Sl-.L*!;  '""•."* J**""''*?!  •*"  "**"'«  •"""•<*  children  in  her  care. 

•  Benefit  payments  begaa  in  1940. 

•  Not  availabla. 

TrSof^°SAU'K^""J!fJ;"p•.?^'•"^  ""'  •"••  ^  •""  "=  "^'  *"-' 


Report  of 


Whether  these  future  tax  schedules  will  be- 
come effective  Is  problematical.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  1989.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appointed  an  Advisory  Council, 
oompoeed  of  13  members  representing  differ- 
ent public  interests,  to  review  the  status  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  in  terms  of 
long-term  commitments,  adequacy  and  scope 
of  benefit  coverage,  and  Impact  on  public  as- 
Blstanoe.*   Th*   Council's   recommendations. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


submitted  in  March  1971.  call  for  provlslona 
to  increase  benefits  and  the  maximum  tax 
base  automatically  and  to  formalize  the  pres- 
ent pay-as-you-go  financing  system.  Limita- 
tion of  trust  fund  balances  at  a  level  approxi- 
mately equal  to  one  year's  benefit  payments 
and  revision  of  current  conservative  estimates 
of  future  tax  receipts  coiUd  resiUt  In  larger 
benefit  payments  without  comparable  tax  in- 
creases in  the  near  future.  Other  recommen- 
dations, however,  include  larger  benefit  pay- 
ments not  currently  scheduled. 
If  Congress  were  to  adopt  the  financing 


and  benefit  jnyment  reform  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Ojuncll.  Increases  In  tax  rates 
after  1972  might  be  postponed  until  after  the 
year  2000.  Under  this  proposal,  the  tax  rate 
paid  by  both  employees  and  employers  would 
increase  to  6  percent  In  1972,  and  the  maxi- 
mum wage  base  would  rise  to  $12,000  In  1974. 
Further  increases  would  automatically  fol- 
low gains  in  employee  earnings  (Table  11). 
Even  so,  under  this  proposal,  total  social  se- 
curity taxes  paid  would  Increase.  The  Coun- 
cU's  reoonunendations  are  discussed  in  a  later 
section  of  this  article. 


TABLE  II.-SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES  (EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOYER,  EACH).  1972-2045 

(In  parcentl 


Prasant  law  > 

Advisory  cosncil  recommendation  >  < 

Yaai 

Prastfrt  law  > 

Adviaory  council  recemmendation  •  > 

Yaar 

OASDI 

Hl> 

Total 

HI  and 
OASDI            SMI  • 

Total 

OASDI 

Hl> 

TobI 

HI  and 
OASDI             SMI  <               Total 

vn 

4.6 

:      V^. 

S.9 
115 

5.M 

0.6 
.65 
.66 
.65 
.7 
.7 

5.2 
5.66 

l^ 

&9B 

5.86 

4.70             1.30 
4.65              1.35 
5.49              1.55 
4.4S             1.55 
4.40              1.60 
4.40              1.60 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

1978.. 

1979 

1980-81 

1982-96 

1967-2020 

2021-45 

5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.K 
5.15 
5.15 

5.85 
5. 95 

5.05 
195 
6.05 
6.05 

4.35              1.65               6.00 

wt.'.".'.'.'" 

4.35              1.65               6.00 
4.35              1.65               6.00 
4.20                 (0                  (•) 

J!^^T  *?••  **"  .''A*''J"?i«'''  ■•?  '*""'•'  ^  *'."<"'■  """l«f  Council's  recommendation, 
maximum  wan  base  would  be  »,000  for  1972  and  1973  and  $12,000  for  1974.  Thereafter  Council 
recommands  that  the  maximum  wage  bai*  increase  automatically  to  reflect  increases  in'the  cost 
or  Nvin^ 

of'lMnt****  *"*''''  ^  ''*"•**'  "  '*"•"'*  "*  'WW*!  to  reflect  adjustnwnts  for  sUndard 


•  Under  present  law,  SMI  is  financed  by  contributions  from  participants.  Revision  of  medicare 
nnanclni  under  Council  s  recommendation  would  increase  payroll  tax  to  finance  SMI. 

•  Not  available  since  Council  recommends  estimates  for  HI  and  SMI  to  be  made  for  only  10 
years  forward.  _^ 

Source:  Raporb  of  tha  1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security,  p.  73. 


TBI  CXnUtKMT  nOOBAM 

ftnanalng 

Employers  withhold  social  security  taxes 
from  their  employees  and  remit  the  proceeds, 
along  with  their  own  matching  contributions 
and  withheld  income  taxes,  to  the  Treastuy. 
Social  security  taxes  are  then  transferred 
from  the  Treasury's  general  revenue  fund 
to  the  social  security  trust  funds  accoid- 
Ing  to  the  tax  rates  on  wages  of  covered  em- 
ployees shown  in  Table  I.  Those  who  are 
eligible  and  elect  to  participate  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program  pay 
monthly  premiums  that  are  matched  by  Oov- 
eriuueut  contributions  from  the  general  rev- 
enue fund.  Additional  trust  fund  receipts 
from  the  general  revenue  fund  finance  cer- 
tam  benefit  payments  and  cover  interest  on 
U.S.  Treasury  securities  held  by  each  trust 
iund. 

Truat  funds 

Reflecting  the  concept  that  social  security 
benefits  are  related  to  contributions,  the 
tax  receipts  are  placed  in  designated  trust 
funds  that  are  separate  from  the  general 
revenue  fund.  The  current  method  of  finan- 
cing and  the  present  size  of  trust  fund  bal- 
ances, however,  refiect  a  current-cost  financ- 
ing system  or  a  pay-as-you-go  approach. 
Current  balances  in  the  OASI  and  Dl  trust 
funds  would  support  benefit  payments  at 
their  present  level  for  only  13  months.  This 
current-cost  system  certainly  would  not  meet 
the  actuarial  standards  of  private  Insurance 
companies.  To  be  considered  actuarlaUy 
sound,  a  private  Insurance  fund  should  be 
sufficient  to  pay  aU  accrued  liabilities  If 
operations  were  terminated.  Social  security 
actuaries  and  most  policymakers,  however, 
have  an  alternate  conception  of  soundness 
for  social  security  Insurance.  That  is,  ex- 
pected futiure  receipts  should  be  sufficient  to 
cover  anticipated  benefit  payments  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  over  a  specific  valuation 
period.  Under  this  theory,  the  benefits  to  be 
paid  to  current  contributors  depend  upon 
the  texes  to  be  paid  by  future  contributors. 

Cycle  of  financing  and  benefit  paymcTits 

Congress  has  followed  no  official  schedule 
or  guidelines  In  Increasing  social  security 
taxes  and  benefits  over  the  years.  In  recent 
years,  however,  pressure  to  raise  benefits  has 
arisen  because  of  sharp  Increases  in  prices 
and  loss  of  purchasing  power  of  benefits.  In 
addition,  a  noticeable  pattern  has  resulted,  in 
part,  from  the  method  of  forecasting  future 
taxes  and  benefit  payments  used  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.*  Even  though 
more  accurate  short-  and  intermediate-range 
estimates  of  future  tax  receipts  are  prepared, 
conservative,  long-range  forecasts  have 
dominated  Congressional  decisions  regarding 
Increases  in  benefit  payments.  Benefit  and 
tax  schedtiles  are  determined  so  that  the 
social  security  programs  are  actuarially 
sound  according  to  social  security  insurance 
standards — long-run  benefit  payments  equal 
long-run  receipts.  The  long-range  forecasts, 
though,  have  historically  underestimated  fu- 
ture tax  receipts  because  they  have  under- 
estimated future  earnings.  As  a  result,  r«i«h 
stnpluses  have  been  higher  than  estimated, 
and  trust  fund  balances  have  Increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  program  has  ap- 
peared to  be  overflnanced  according  to  social 
secimty  actuarial  standards. 

As  a  result,  strong  pressvire  to  Increase 
benefits  has  developed  every  year  or  so,  and 
on  several  occasions  Congress  has  amended 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  benefits. 
When  this  has  been  done,  however.  Con- 
gress has  usually  set  new  tax  schedules  to 
provide  Tor  relatively  small  Increases  In  the 
funds. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


were  based  on  more  realistic  assumptions, 
Congress  could  Increase  the  amount  of  cvu- 
rent  benefits  and.  at  the  same  time,  continue 
to  provide  for  an  actuarially  sound  program. 

AOVIBOBT  COUMCn.  KKCOMMKNDATXONe 


Calendar 
year 


Banefib 


Short-range: ' 

1971 37,022 

1972 38,999 

1973 40,662 

1974 42.347 

1975 44,087 

Intormadiata-ranga:* 

1980 75,466 

1985 109,543 

1990 155,858 

Long-range:  ■ 

1980 49,060 

1985 56,219 

1990 63,241 

1995 69,079 

2000 .  73.186 

2025 117,506 


>  OASI  and  Dl  combined. 


Underlying  asaumptiona 
Projections  of  future  social  security  tax 
receipts  and  benefit  payments  ture  largely 
dependent  upon  futwe  taxable  earnings  and 
population  growth  and  composition.  Esti- 
mates for  the  various  ttme  periods  shown  in  selected  changes  in  social  security  financ- 
Table  m  are  based  on  alternate  assump-  j  recommended  in  March  1971  by  the  Ad- 
tlons.  Short-range  estimates  for  old-age  ^^  councU  on  Social  Security  are  sum- 
survlvors  Insurance  and  dlsabUlty  Insurance  marized  below 

are  based  on  the  assumption  that  tax  and  j.  cost  estii^tes  for  cash  beneflte  should 

benefit  schedules  will  not  change  from  those  ^e  based— as  the  estimates  for  the  hospital 

under  existing  law.  Intermediate -range  esti-  insurance  program  now  are— on  the  assump- 

mates  for  boUi  programs  assume  periodic  in-  ^^^^  t^at  earnings  levels  will  rise,  that  the 

creases   In   the   mwdmum    taxable    earnings  contribution   and   benefit   base   wUl    be   in- 

base.  Because  grovvth  in  both  earnings  and  creased  as  earnings  levels  rise,  and  that  bene- 

benefitfi  is  assumed  In  the  short-  and  inter-  ^^^  ^1  be  increased  as  prices  rise. 

mediate-range    forecasts,    these    projections  2.  Tax  rates  should  be  based  on  single,  best 

are  more  realistic  than  long-range  estimates,  est  jnates  derived  from  a  single  set  of  as- 
sumptions that  reflect  likely  future  trends  In 

|ln  miHions  of  dollarsl  factors  that  affect  Income  and  outgo  of  the 

. program. 

OASoi                      HI  >  ^-  Current-cost  financing  should  be  adopt- 

ed   to  include  maintenance  of  tnist  fund 

Balance     Benefib       Balance  levels  equal  to  one  year's  expenditures. 

4.  Explicit  procedures  to  determine  benefit 

and  tax  schedules  should  be  established.  In- 

41,426       6,419         1,948  creases  in  benefits  should  be  automatic  and 

48,606        7,593            819  based  on  Increases  in  prices.  The  maximum 

7«'?M       in?^             ^'^  ^age  *»»««  should  increase  to  $9,000  in  1972 

Mills      11499 a»id  to  $12,000  in  1974.  Thereafter,  the  maxi- 
mum wage  base  should  increase  automatical - 

149,771       17.696 ly  at  the  same  rate  earnings  increase.  Tax 

7f\'w      w  7«  J^^^s  increases  would  be  established  by  Con- 

"^      «,  /s^ g^^  on  an  ad  ?wx;  basU  at  the  time  real  Im- 

112,626  provement  in  benefit  payments  Is  granted. 

147,720  6.  Qeneral  revenue  flnanrtiTig  ©f  the  oom- 

Ui'lVi blned  Medicare  program  should  eventually 

213; 814  .^"i;ill.".'.""";il"  equal  one-third  of  total  program  oosto.* 

2'2, 675 EVAI,UATION8      OF      RXCOMMXHDATXONB 

The  first  three  recommendations  reflect  the 

.....       „  OouncU's   desire   for   Congress   formally   to 

'  Estimates  reflect  increasing  earnings  and  baneliU.  a/irtnt  «jirl    imnmva  the  TM^iant  method  Of 

»  Estimates  lor  OASI  and  DT  reflect  increasing  earnings  and  **'**P*  "ff   !^^  '    r?!  SrA^^TffSrLti 

bx  and  benefit  schedules  of  Public  Law  92-5.  pay-as-you-go  financing.  More  realistic  eetl- 

<  Fund  exhausted  in  1973.  mates  of  futive  caeh  fiows  and  trust  fund 

'  Estimates  for  OASI  and  Dl  reflect  increasing  earnings  and  balances  would  eliminate   the  oonswatlve 

"^"atKnales  reflect  level  earnings  and  constant  prices.  ^!!!;tJ!'''\J^''i^Lr^'^^JiJZ^!^^^^» 

'^  Coordination  of  the  new  estimates  with  tne 

Source:  1971  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  ni^ji  to  limit  trust  fund  balancee  would  mean 

Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  Disability  In-  fTTT  -,™..i    R«riirltv  t&xaa    In   this  canturv. 

surance  Trust  Funds,  pp.  25.  26.  36.  37,  and  41.  1971  Annual  tShat  social  security  taxes.   »a  ^^  century. 

Report  of  tha  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Hospital  I  nsurance  oould  be  leas  than  presently  sdieduled. 

Trust  Fund,  p.  14.  -j^^  CouncU's  fourth  recommendation  Is 

designed  to  eliminate  the  preeent  financing 

Hospital    Insurance    (HI)     estimates    are  cycle  by  establlahing  an  explicit  aobedule  to 

based  on  assumptions  that  Include  growth  increase  social  security  taxee  and  benefits.  To 

in  taxable  eamiiigs  and  rising  costs  of  bene-  supplement  the  autDinatic  Increasee  designed 

fits   because  of   a  larger   nvunber  of  bene-  to  maint^tn  purchasing  power  of  beneficl- 

ficiaries  and  higher  hospitalization  costs.  The  arles,  Congress  oo\ild  finance  ad  hoc  changes 

maximum  wage  base  is  expected  to  increase  m    leal    benefits — benefit    Increases    greater 

at  the  same  rate  as  wages  covered  by  social  than  changes  in  pitoe  levels — by  increasing 

security.  social  security  tax  rates. 

Evaluation  of  the  actuarial  soundness  of  Revision    of    Medicare    financing,    recom- 

the  supplementary  medical  insurance  (SMI)  mendatlon    five.    Is    necessary    because    the 

program  is  made  by  comparing  short-range  health  insurance  txuat  fund  will  be  exhausted 

estimates  of  benefit  payments  to  estimates  of  m  1973.  Also,  the  Council  believes  ttiat  the 

tax  receipts  based  upon  the  current  contrlbu-  current  method  of  financing  supplementary 

tion  premium.  If  the  contributions  are  pro-  medical  insurance  from  monthly  premiums 

Jected  to  fail  short  of  benefit  payments,  the  paid  by  current  l>eneficlarles  results  In  an 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  excessive  burden  on  oontrlbuton.  Because 

may  increase  the  monthly  premiiun  each  De-  supplementary    medical    insurance    benefit 

cember.  payments  are  not  iMsed  on  priM-  eamlngi  or 

To  Insure  ample  trust  fund  balances,  con-  oontrlbutions.  Increased  financing  from  the 

servative,  long-range  projections,  which  un-  general  revenue  fund  Is  advocated.  Benefits 

derestlmate  futiure  tax  receipts,  assume  that  would  be  financed  by  equal  contributions 

average  earnings  and  prices  will  remain  un-  from  employee,  employer,  and  general  reve- 

changed  from  those  prevailing  at  the  time  nue. 

of  the  forecast.  Policy  decisions  by  Congress  Comparative  cotta 

are  usually  based  on  intermediate-cost  esti-  tum  Advisory  Council's  proposal  to  stabl- 

mates  of  long-range  forecasts  that  are  slm-  ujm  social  seciurlty  tax  rates  at  «  percent 

ply  averages  of  high-cost  and  low-cost  esti-  woiUd  seem  very  appealing  when  ooomiaTed 

mates.   Different  projections   of  popvilatlon  to  the  alternative  of  rising  tax  rates  sched- 

growth  result  in  a  range  of  cost  estimates  uled    under    crirrent    law    (liable   XL).   The 

rather  than  a  single  projection.  Comparison  Council's  recommendations,  howerer,  call  for 

of  intermediate-range  projections  with  long-  greatw  contributions  by  increaeliv  the  maxl- 

range  projections  of  trust  fimd  balances  for  mum  vroge   base   at   the   same  rate  as  the 

1980, 1986.  and  1990  shows  that  forecastB  that  earnings  of  workers  covered  by  soctal  seou- 

assume  no  change  In  wages  and  prices  con-  rity.    Furthermore,    the    Ooiincil's    recom- 

slstently   underestimate   futiuw   trust  fund  mendatlons   Include    greater    benefits   than 

balances.  Therefore.  If  long-range  forecasU  currently  legislated.  T«t.  even  thoiigli 
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largor  bMMflU  M*  not  aobeduled  iiodM  cur- 
rHit  lAW,  tf  tbe  cvtmmt  flnanclng  system 
were  maintained,  benefits  would  be  increased 
orer  time  as  oyerflnanclng  again  resulted  In 
surpluses. 

Oreremphaals  of  the  declining  tax  rate  for 
old-age.  survivors,  and  dlsabtllity  insurance 
untu  after  tbe  year  2000  could  lead  to  mls- 
luiderstandlng  of  tbe  true  cost  of  the  recom- 
mended progntm.  These  declining  tax  rates 
would  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  tax  rates 
for  Medicare,  i.e.,  hospital  and  supplementary 
medical  insurance. 

The  Office  of  the  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  benefits  reconunended  by  the 
Council  would  average  16.82  percent  of  tax- 
able payroll  over  the  valuation  period  end- 
ing in  the  year  2046.'  By  comparison,  the  cost 
of  benefits  provided  by  present  law  would 
average  13.41  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  In 
addition,  increased  general  revenue  financing 
under  the  proposed  program  Is  estimated  to 
total  1.3  percent  of  taxable  payroll  In  1975. 

Stabilization  of  tax  rates  under  the  Ck>un- 
cil's  program  is  predicated  on  the  benefit 
schedule  of  the  proposed  system.  After  1976, 
benefit  payments  luider  the  Council's  plan 
irould  rise  more  slowy  than  they  have  In  the 
past  because  automatic  Increases  in  benefits 
would  be  tied  to  price  Increases.  However, 
Congress  could  still  decide  to  Increase  real 
benefits  and  finance  the  increase  by  hikes  In 
the  tax  rate.  Therefore,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil's 6  percent  tax  rate  figure  might  well  be 
considered  ony  a  minimum.  Furthermore,  the 
Council  estimated  wages — the  source  of 
taxes — to  grow  at  twice  tbe  rate  of  Increase 
of  prices.  A  slower  productivity  growth  would 
reduce  this  relationship  and  increase  pres- 
s\ire  to  raise  tax  rates  to  finance  scheduled 
benefits.  Also,  In  the  past,  a  large  part  of  the 
Increased  financing  resulted  from  expanded 
coverage  of  workers.  Expansion  of  coverage  In 
the  future,  however,  will  be  limited  becaxise 
90  percent  of  workers  In  paid  employment 
are  already  covered  by  social  security.  Thus, 
It  seems  !lkely  that  In  the  futvire  most  unan- 
ticipated financing  needs  will  have  to  be  met 
by  Increasing  tax  rates  or  the  maximum  wage 
base. 

Ejected  changes  In  the  composition  of  tbe 
population  after  the  year  2000  will  affect 
both  tbe  proposed  and  ctirrent  program.  Tbe 
ratio  of  beneficiaries,  mainly  those  who  are 
65  years  of  age  or  older,  to  taxed  wage  earners, 
those  who  are  20  to  64  years  of  age.  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  significantly.  If  the  cur- 
rent-cost financing  proposed  by  the  Cotmcil 
Is  adopted,  tax  rates  would  have  to  increase 
sharply  near  tbe  year  2011.  Altematlvtiy,  U 
trust  fund  balances  were  allowed  to  increase 
as  currently  forecasted,  these  funds  could  be 
drawn  down  to  supplement  tax  receipts  in 
the  next  century. 

PENDING  LXGISLATION 

In  Jtine  1971.  less  than  three  months  after 
the  Advisory  Council  presented  its  report  to 
Congress,  the  House  passed  bill  HR  1,  which 
Included  certain  refoime  recommended  by 
the  Council.*  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  this  legislation. 
Under  this  bill,  liberalization  of  certain  bene- 
fits would  become  effective  In  January  1972, 
in  addition  to  an  Increase  In  benefits  of  6 
percent  beginning  In  June  1972.  The  maxi- 
mum wage  base  would  increase  to  $10,200  in 
1972  and  to  $10,800  In  1974;  tax  rates  would 
Increase  to  6.4  percent  In  1972,  6.2  percent  In 
1974,  and  7.4  percent  In  1977. 

To  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  tbe 
benefits,  the  bill  provides  for  automatic  in- 
creases if  prices  rose  by  at  least  3  percent  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  and  if  no  Increase  in 
benefits  had  been  granted  during  the  preced- 
ing year  on  an  od  hoc  basis.  The  Increase  in 
benefits,  to  compensate  for  a  rising  cost  ot 
living,  would  be  financed  by  an  Increase  In 


the  maximum  wage  base  in  proportion  to  the 
increase    In    tbe    level    of    average    covered 

wages. 

The  long-range  estimates  of  taxes  and 
benefits  used  to  determine  tbe  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  provisions  in  bill  HR  1  were 
based  on  the  assumption  of  constant  prices 
and  constant  average  earnings.  As  In  the 
past,  the  long-range  estimates  to  determine 
benefit  and  tax  schedules  were  based  on  in- 
termediate-cost assumptions.  No  single,  best 
estimate,  as  recommended  by  the  Council, 
was  used.  The  House  voted  not  to  Increase 
contributions  from  the  general  fund  to  fi- 
nance social  security  programs,  except  to 
cover  benefits  extended  to  certain  dlMbled 
beneficiaries. 

In  part,  the  automatic  adjustments  In 
benefit  payments  and  maximum  wage  bases 
would  Incorporate  the  current-cost  or  pay- 
as-you-go  financing  system  Into  tbe  social 
seciu-lty  program.  Short-range  estimates  of 
future  balances  of  old-age,  svirvlvors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  trust  funds  under  bill  HR  1 
are  closer  f^iproximatlons  of  yearly  expendi- 
tures. Even  so,  under  bill  HR  1,  long-range 
estimates  of  future  trust  fund  balances  are 
significantly  higher  than  those  estimated 
under  current  law.  Under  bill  HR  1,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  old-age  and  survivors  trust 
fund  would  total  $410.7  billion  by  tbe  year 
2025,  compared  to  $272.7  billion  under  cur- 
rent law.  Therefore,  the  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing system  has  not  been  completely 
adopted. 

CONCLUSION 

The  adoption  of  a  predetermined  system  to 
establish  tax  and  benefit  schedules  has  defi- 
nite advantages.  In  the  past,  social  seciulty 
beneficiaries  have  had  to  rely  on  ad  hoc  de- 
cisions by  Congress  to  receive  Increased 
benefits.  Adoption  of  the  recommendations 
by  the  Advisory  Council  would  result  in 
automatic  adjustments  of  benefit  payments 
following  Increases  In  prices. 

Revising  the  method  of  forecasting  benefit 
payments  and  taxes  to  reflect  more  accurate- 
ly anticipated  economic  conditions  and 
maintaining  trust  fund  balances  eqiial  to 
one  year's  benefits  would  allow  payment  of 
benefits  to  Increase  without  comparable  tax 
Increases  in  the  near  future.  This  change, 
however,  would  not  reduce  tbe  overall  cost 
of  payments. 

The  neW  financing  system  might  reduce  the 
volume  of  social  security  tax  receipts  tem- 
porarily, but  It  would  also  necessitate  a  larger 
volume  of  tax  receipts  in  tbe  next  century. 
An  Increase  in  benefits  would  have  to  be 
financed,  sooner  or  later,  from  an  Increase 
In  taxes. 

— JAIOS  R.  McCabe. 

POOTNOTSB 

'  U.S.  Cong.,  H.R.,  Reports  of  the  1971  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security,  communi- 
cation from  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  92  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Apr.  6,  1971 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1971). 

»Por  more  complete  discussion  see  Joseph 
A.  Pechman,  Henry  J.  Aaron,  and  Michael  K. 
Taussig,  Social  Security:  Perpsectives  for  Re- 
form (Washington:  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, 1968),  pp.  149-164. 

'  For  discussion  of  tbe  recozmnendatons 
listed  above,  see  Reports  of  the  1971  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security,  pp.  87-74. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  87. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
INNOVATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  Innova- 
tion in  handicapped  education  has  been 
imdertaken  by  a  Kansas  special  educa- 
tion project  headquartered  in  Dodge 
City. 

The  new  system  accommodates  hard- 
of -hearing,  vlaruaUy  impaired,  and  men- 


tally retarded  children  of  various  age 
groups  in  special  education  classrooms. 
Each  classroom  is  specially  equipped  to 
handle  a  speciflc  disability.  Eventually 
satellite  centers  will  be  set  up  in  order 
to  facilitate  participation  by  eligible 
children  who  reside  great  distances  from 
Dodge  City. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  in- 
formative article  from  the  January  20 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News,  regarding  this 
new  technique  in  special  education,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  to  obtain  wide  dis- 
tribution and  to  call  attention  to  the  ben- 
eficial ideas  introduced  by  this  program. 
The  information  may  be  helpful  to  other 
school  systems  seeking  ways  to  improve 
their  special  education  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoooE  Cttt  Spbciai.  Ed  Pboject:   Plan 

"SATELLm"  Schools 

(By  Mary  Anne  Crabb) 

DoDCE  CrrY. — Five  more  schools  were  ac- 
cepted for  membership  this  week  in  the 
Southwest  Kansas  Area  Special  Education 
Project  headquartered  in  Dodge  City. 

They  are  Ness  City.  Dlgbton,  Ransom,  Ba- 
zlue  and  Utlca.  They  will  participate  in  the 
comprehensive  special  education  program  set 
up  last  year  by  Dodge  City  and  seven  neigh- 
borhood school  districts — Bucklin,  Cimar- 
ron-Enslgn,  Ingalls,  Jetmore,  Mlnneola,  Mon- 
tezuma and  Spearvllle-Wlndthorst. 

Services  now  are  centered  in  Dodge,  but, 
with  the  addition  of  the  new  schools,  satel- 
lite centers  will  be  started,  said  Harold  Ho- 
sey,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Dodge  and  director  of  BKASEP.  The  new 
schools  will  be  surveyed  as  to  needs,  a  staff 
will  be  hired  and  the  program  will  be  ready 
to  go  next  fall. 

need  two  moke 

At  least  two  additional  teachers,  for  the 
educable  mentally  retarded  (EMR)  and 
speech  therapy  programs  probably  will  be 
needed. 

Employment  of  three  additional  teachers 
was  approved  Wednesday  for  improvement 
of  the  current  program  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. They  are  for  the  EMR  program, 
speech   therapy   and   a  school   psychologist. 

The  program  will  be  financed  62  per  cent 
by  Dodge  City  and  38  per  cent  by  the  remain- 
ing schools,  at  $4,000  each. 

About  600  children  are  receiving  some  type 
of  special  training  this  year,  Hosey  said. 
Dodge  City  has  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 4,600  and  the  present  seven  other 
schools  have  a  combined  enrollment  of  3,600. 

WOBX     IN     HOUSE 

One  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  the  SKABEP 
program  Is  tbe  training  provided  for  ti\e  older 
group  of  trainable  mentally  retarded.  Eleven 
students,  ages  12  to  19,  epvad  the  school 
day  in  a  six-room  bouse  where  they  clean, 
cook,  wash,  iron  and  work  in  a  basement 
workshop,  as  weU  as  attend  classes  In  speech 
therapy,  math,  arts  and  crafts  and  reading. 
Each  student  buys  food  at  tbe  nearby  super- 
market. 

The  students  are  repairing  pop  cases  in  the 
workshop  and  are  making  a  small  profit  on 
the  work. 

The  house  Idea  was  borrowed  from  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Hosey  said,  and  be  recommends  It  for 
any  special  ediicatlon  program. 

Vtat     BANCH     FACIUTXES 

Another  unique  p«u:t  of  tbe  SKASEP  pro- 
gram Is  use  of  the  ranch  facilities  of  Meth- 
odist Youthvllle  Inc.  near  Dodge  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  students.  Youngsters  from 
throughout  the  district  can  be  accommodated 
at  day  classes  there.  Usually  the  student  re- 
mains at  least  a  semester,  but  may  attend 
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longer.  SKASEP  pays  the  teacher  and  Youth- 

vllie  provides  the  facilities. 

The  cooperative  has  the  only  program  for 
bard-of-bearlng  children  in  Southwest  Kan- 
sas, and  children  from  as  far  away  as  Liberal 
are  enrolled.  The  nine  now  enrolled  formerly 
were  being  educated  in  Wichita,  and  Amarll- 
lo,  Tex. 

APPLY    rOE    CBANT 

An  applloatlon  has  been  made  for  a  fed- 
eral grant  of  $13,000  for  electronic  equipment 
necessary  to  equip  another  classroom  for  the 
hard-of -hearing. 

In  the  pctst,  tbe  project  has  had  a  class 
for  the  visually  impaired,  but  enrollment  was 
not  great  enough  to  require  the  program  this 
year.  The  one  youngster  who  is  totally  Wind 
Is  enrolled  in  the  second  grade  and  Is  re- 
ceiving special  tutoring. 

The  current  traveling  staff  Includes  two 
psychologists,  responsible  for  evaluating  and 
placing  students  in  various  programs,  and 
foiu*  speech  clinicians. 

Five  classrooms  with  six  teachers  are 
provided  in  Dodge  City  for  educable  mental- 
ly retarded  children,  ages  six  to  18. 

The  Junior  high  program  mcludes  two 
teachers  working  with  25  students  in  team 
teachmg. 

Two  classrooms  have  been  set  up  for  nme 
children,  age  six  to  12,  in  the  beginning  level 
for  tbe  trainable  mentally  retarded. 

Three  teachers  work  In  the  area  of  learn- 
ing disabilities,  a  program  for  students  who 
have  difficulty  in  the  regular  classroom  due 
to  hearing  and  sight  problems.  These  are 
the  first  classrooms  for  learning  disabilities 
in  Southwest  Kansas,  Hosey  said,  and  are 
serving  approximately  21   students. 

One  teacher  travels  to  outlymg  classrooms 
to  train  teachers  In  handling  learning  dis- 
abilities. Another  learning  disablllttes  teach- 
er has  been  employed  In  the  Dodge  City 
school  system  through  Title  I  of  the  federal 
education  act. 

mW  SEBVICE 

A  new  service  initiated  this  year,  with  total 
federal  funding,  is  an  instructional  materials 
center  for  special  education  programs,  serv- 
ing 28  counties. 

Dodge  City  Is  one  of  seven  satellite  deposi- 
tories from  the  main  center  at  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  Dodge  center,  staffed  by  three 
persons,  contains  equipment  and  materials 
used  primarily  for  work  with  handicapped 
children.  It  has  access  to  all  materials  housed 
at  KU. 

The  Southwest  Kansas  program  la  a  way  for 
schools  to  comply  with  the  September  1974 
(leadline  set  by  the  legislature  for  establish- 
ment of  services  for  students  with  handicaps 
specified  as  educable  mental  retardation, 
trainable  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy 
and  epilepsy,  for  which  schools  will  receive 
state  reimbvu-sement.  Other  special  education 
services,  with  state  reimbursement,  probably 
will  be  required  later,  Hosey  said. 


DOCK  STRIKE  HEARING  RESUMED 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  resumed  its  hearings  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  187,  which  Senator 
Javits  and  I  have  cosponsored  in  an 
effort  to  end  the  west  coast  dock  tieup, 
now  in  its  17th  week. 

Testimony  on  the  impact  of  this  crit- 
ical situation  was  presented  by  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Volpe,  Agriculture 
Secretary  Butz,  smd  Commerce  Under- 
secretary Lynn.  The  statements  brought 
to  the  committee  by  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  were  tremendously  informa- 
tive, and  I  believe  clarified  for  all  who 
listened  to  the  disastrous  nature  at  the 
continuing  dock  blockage.  I  aek  un«nl- 
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mous  consent  to  have  these  excellent 
statements  printed  and  further  com- 
mend them  to  all  Senators  for  their 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Secretabt  John  A.  Volpe,  Be- 
POEE  THE  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  on  Sen.ite  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 187,  Thursday,  February  3,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  In  support  of  S.J.  Reso- 
lution  187.   I  only  wish,   however,   that  my 
appearances  before  this  Committee  concern- 
ing a  crippling  strike  in  the  transportation 
Industry  would  be  less  frequent.  My  real  re- 
gret, however,  is  that  the  Congress  has  had 
before  It,  lor  almost  two  years,  a  proposal 
which  would  provide  a  meanlngftil  remedy 
for  settling  these  disputes  without  congres- 
sional action. 

In  February  1970.  the  President  first  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  his  Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act  designed  to  amend  our 
hopelessly  antiquated  transportation  labor 
realtlons  legislation  and  bring  to  an  end  the 
devastating  effects  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
in  the  transportation  industry.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent again  recommended  that  proposal  (S. 
660)  to  this  Congress  on  February  3,  1971, 
and  Just  two  weeks  ago.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  repeated  his  urgent  call  for 
action.  In  submitting  S.J.  Resolution  187 
to  Congress,  the  President  made  it  clear  that 
we  were  again  at  the  "flash  point"  because 
of  Congress'  Inaction  on  his  comprehen- 
sive labor  legislation,  which  he  has  aptly 
renamed  the  "Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 
Act."  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
yesterday  the  President  Issued  another  plea 
to  the  Congress  for  Immediate  action  on 
both  S.J.  Resolution  187  and  S.  560. 

The  last  time  I  came  before  this  Commit- 
tee, I  left  hopeful  that  a  permanent  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem  was  near  at  hand  and 
that  Congress  was  ready  to  act. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  disappointed.  But 
I  remain  optimistic.  It  Is  through  the  Con- 
gress— through  your  efforts — that  we  shall 
solve  this  problem.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
labor  Impasse  is  the  last  we  shall  have  to 
solve  by  short  term  action. 

The  proposal  we  are  considering  today  (S. 
J.  Res.  187)  is  not  a  comprehensive  solution 
for  ending  disputes  In  the  transportation 
Industry.  It  Is  yet  another  emergency  meas- 
ure meant  to  solve  fully  only  the  crisis  at 
hand.  Yet  it  must  be  passed — ^limited  as  It 
Is — to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people  imtil  a  permanent  solution  is  legis- 
lated for  all  transportation  strikes. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  rare  Is  the 
occasion  that  I  come  before  the  Congress  and 
use  harsh  words.  Unfortunately,  this  occa- 
sion demands  harsh  words. 

I  find  my  appearance  today  discouraging 
for  another  reason.  As  I  believe  most  of  you 
know,  I  have  had  a  long  association  with 
labor  unions  and  still  hold  a  lifetime  mem- 
bership In  tbe  International  Plasterers  Union. 
I  believe  in  tbe  trade  union  movement.  I 
know  what  It  has  meant  to  the  American 
working  man.  Yet,  I  also  know  that  the 
participants  in  the  West  Coast  dock  strike 
cannot  be  allowed  to  show  a  callous  disregard 
for  the  American  people.  Frankly,  the  history 
of  the  current  West  Coast  strike  is  a  sorry 
one.  Negotiations  have  continued  on  and 
off  for  15  months.  Both  sides — management 
and  labor — have  been  to  blame  for  a  seeming 
inability  to  resolve  their  diSemacm. 

Let  me  Just  say  something  which  I  know 
this  Commission  is  certainly  well  aware  of, 
but  which  I  think  bears  repeatng.  Strikes  and 
lockouts  are  economic  tools  of  labor  aitd 
management.  Tbey  are  meant  to  assert  pree- 
siure,  to  (duage  valQea  -and  ^constnmtq,  vo 


make  settlement  preferable  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  This  dock  strike,  how- 
ever, is  simUar  to  many  transportation  strikes 
In  that  Its  economic  effects  fail  heavily  on  tbe 
shoulders  of  people  not  directly  involved. 
People  truly  affected  are  the  farmers  whose 
crops  lie  rotting  while  the  entire  Pacific  mar- 
ketplace is  closed  to  them.  Other  people  truly 
affected  are  the  Hawaillan  housewives  who 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  everyday  goods 
which  must  be  airlifted  from  the  mainland. 
And  we  should  not  forget  the  thousands  of 
union  members — In  aU  trades  and  indus- 
tries— who  are  also  affected. 

What  of  the  factwy  workers  who  must  be 
laid  off  because  their  factory  can  neither  re- 
ceive Its  raw  materials  nor  deliver  its  fimshed 
products?  What  of  solidarity  now? 

And  what  of  our  country's  economic 
health?  We  are  now  deeply  involved  In.  and 
IndlvlduaUy  committed  to,  phase  two  of  the 

President's  new  economic  policy.  All  of  us 

not  Just  management — not  Just  labor ^not 

Just  the  housewife— but  all  Americans  must 
strive  to  break  tbe  cruel  inflationary  spiral 
which  saps  our  prosperity  and  standard  of 
living.  We  are  now,  after  a  revaluation  of  our 
country's  currency,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
great  while  able  to  compete  successfully  in 
European  and  Asian  markets.  How  can  we 
allow  the  approximately  13,000  participants 
In  this  dispute  to  frustrate  tbe  economic  ex- 
pectations of  more  than  200  mlUlon  Ameri- 
cans? There  U  too  much  at  stake  to  aUow 
so  few  to  harm  so  many. 

If  you  think  these  are  harsh  words.  Just 
look  at  our  projections,  based  on  an  analysis 
of  last  September's  dock  strike. 

The  losses  in  port  service  industries  which 
are  directly  involved  in  the  dispute  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  8  miUion  dollars  a  week. 
The  loss  to  tbe  shipping  industry  is  esti- 
mated at  3  mUllon  doUars  a  week,  and  the 
loss  to  the  inland  transportation  companies 
5  mUllon  doUars  per  week.  Greater  losses  will 
appear  in  the  wholesale  and  reteU  trade 
sectors— 29  million  dollars  per  week— and  In 
the  Industrial  and  agricultural  sectors  of 
the  economy — 46  mlUlon  dollars  per  week. 
These  losses  wlU  add  up  to  a  3.4  percent 
reduction  in  the  regional  product  of  the  West 
Coast  States  measured  at  a  weekly  rate  at 
tbe  height  oMmpact. 

Since  this  Nation's  transportation  system 
Is  so  complex  and  interrelated,  the  elimina- 
tion of  one  of  the  modes  has  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  connecting  modes.  In  this  case 
the  initiation  of  the  West  Coast  dock  strike 
resulted  in  the  embargoing  of  all  rail  and 
truck  traffic  destined  for  the  West  Coast  ports. 
Depending  upon  the  Inventories  and 
amount  of  storage  facility  avaUable,  tbe 
losses  caused  by  the  strike  would  begin  with- 
in days  after  the  strike  and  would  build  to 
a  peak  in  about  8  weeks.  Due  to  the  previous 
work  stoppage,  inventories  are  probably  In  a 
more  serious  condition  now  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  In  July. 

The  peak  employment  impact,  not  includ- 
ing agriculture,  would  be  as  foUows: 
Shipping,  6  thousand  people  out  of  work. 
Port  services,  18  thousand  people  out  of 
work. 

Inland  transportation,  10  thousand  people 
out  of  work. 

Trade,  7  thousand  people  out  of  work. 

Industry,  148  thoxisand  people  out  of  work. 

Each  day  this  strike  Is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, the  more  burdensome  the  results  will 
become  and  the  more  difficult  a  full  recovery 
will  prove  to  be.  At  this  point  In  time  we  can 
only  speculate  on  markets  permanently  lost, 
income  losses  from  spoiled  produce  and  non- 
recoverable  losses  to  surface  transportation 
modes  due  to  diverted  or  cancelled  traffic. 
Be  assured,  however,  that  as  the  data  come 
In  and  the  Impact  is  fully  documented.  It 
will  make  grim  readiiig  for  all  concerned — 
workers — Industry — and  govamnient. 

Tbe  prupoeal  the  Aifmlnlirtnatlon  brings 
before  ycra  today  -was  outtlned  and  •iQAMnad 
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earlier  by  Secretary  Hodgson.  I  shall  not  re- 
peat his  statement.  Let  me  only  say  this: 
compulsory  arbitration  should  be  the  laat 
choice  In  any  free  economic  society — a  choice 
rightfully  exercised  only  In  extreme  situa- 
tions. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached 
such  a  situation.  We  are  at  the  point  where 
there  Is  left  only  that  last  choice. 

The  President  and  the  Administration  have 
reluctantly  but  responsibly  reached  that  diffi- 
cult decision.  It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to 
exercise  similar  responsibility. 

In  the  futiire — and  I  hope  the  very  near 
future — you  shall  see  fit  to  enact  a  more  com- 
prehensive measure.  Now,  however,  you  must 
move  forward  Immediately  to  meet  the  crisis 
at  hand.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  act  m  the  public  Interest. 

Statkmxnt  or  the  Honorablk  Eaki,  L.  Btttz, 

SEcarrART    or    AcaicTTLTtTsx,    Bktore    thx 

Sbnatb  Committkb  on  Laboe  and  Public 

Wblfarx  Fkbruakt  3,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  grateful  for  yoxir  Invitation  to 
meet  with  the  Committee  and  to  discuss  the 
need  for  emergency  strike  legislation.  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  being  hurt  each  day  by  a 
strike  that  eliminates  a  major  part  of  their 
overseas  market.  They  are  seriously  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  concerned  on  their  behalf. 

The  farmer  is  much  more  dependent  on 
exports  ttian  the  operators  of  most  other 
businesses.  He  ships  overseas  the  production 
from  almost  one  cropland  acre  out  of  four — 
even  more  in  the  case  of  such  major  crops  as 
wheat  and  soybeans.  Oiu*  agriculture  must 
compete  effectively  in  world  trade,  or  It  sim- 
ply cannot  exist  on  anything  like  the  scale 
/    that  we  know  it  today. 

U.S.  farmers  were  seriously  Injured  by  last 
year's  strikes — on  the  West  Coast,  at  the 
Port  of  Chicago,  and  at  Atlantic  and  Qulf 
ports.  But  they  did  have  the  benefit  of  in- 
junctions that  opened  the  ports  and  kept 
them  open  through  a  critical  period  during 
and  following  the  harvest — a  record  harvest, 
by  the  way,  for  major  crops. 

The  frighteiUng  thing  to  farmers,  as  we 
look  ahead  in  1972.  is  that  they  caanot  look 
for  further  help  from  their  government  un- 
der existing  legislation.  The  West  Coast  ports 
have  again  closed,  and  the  injunction  on  the 
East  Coast  and  Gulf  ports  is  rapidly  coming 
to  an  end.  Farmers  fear  that  their  outlets  to 
world  markets  will  be  totally  closed. 

To  put  this  into  dollar  figures,  the  Weat 
Coast  strike  Is  reducing  farm  exports  by  al- 
most $6  mUlion  every  work  day  that  It  re- 
mains in  effect.  If  East  and  GvUf  ports  again 
go  on  strike,  this  will  reduce  farm  exports  by 
$18  million  a  day.  Moreover,  there  is  good 
evidence  that  these  strikes  are  damaging  our 
reputation  as  a  dependable  supplier  of  farm 
products,  and  this  loss  could  be  Immeasur- 
able. 

It  is  so  Important  to  realise  that  these 
strikes  not  only  halt  shipping  and  clog  the 
ports,  they  also  disrupt  the  entire  system  by 
backing  up  commodities  into  barges,  rail  cars, 
trucks,  and  warehouses  all  the  way  to  the 
farm. 

Farmers,  along  with  other  major  users  of 
the  transportation  system,  have  long  been 
concerned  by  the  danger  in  protracted  and 
crippling  strikes.  Almost  two  years  ago,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  requested  legislation  that  would 
give  him  certain  options  in  the  case  of  strikes 
such  as  those  now  occurring.  That  legislation 
was  reintroduced  last  year. 

Now,  with  a  specific  strike  causing  untold 
losses  and  hardship  to  farmers  and  others 
Who  are  not  a  party  to  the  Issues  being  nego- 
tiated, the  President  simply  Is  asking  for 
authority  to  take  reasonable  action.  This  Is 
the  proposal  embodied  in  S.JJI.  187. 

WIST  COAST 

The  short  run  Impact  of  the  dock  strikes 
last  summer  and  fall  on  agrtcultural  exports 
Is  now  apparent.  The  100-day  West  Ooaet 
<IMlN(CMcewtil«)b^>eg«&Jtily  1,4871  and  was 


Interrupted  October  9  by  a  Taft-Hartley  In- 
junction reduced  agricultural  exports  from 
the  West  Coast  dvulng  the  June-September 
period  from  $288  million  a  year  earlier  to  973 
million  in  1971. 

Moreover,  this  oolDdded  with  the  harvest 
of  one  of  the  largest  wheat  crops  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  At  the  peak  of 
harvest  over  30  million  buabi^  of  wbaat  wac« 
on  the  groiind  due  to  a  lack  of  transportation 
caused  by  the  dock  tleup.  Some  of  this  wheat 
Buffered  quality  deterloratlom. 

The  100-day  strike  and  the  threat  of  a 
continuation  have  created  uncertainty  In  the 
wheat  market.  Based  on  purchases  by  the 
Japanese  Food  Agency,  the  UJ3.  fanner's 
share  of  this  market  for  the  Marob-December 
period  fell  from  66  percent  to  40  percent. 
17  J9.  losses  of  sales  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25  million  bushels  valtied  at  $40  mlUlon,  and 
this  loss  continues  to  Iniild.  On  January  19, 
the  day  after  the  West  Coast  dock  strike  re- 
stuned,  the  Japanese  purciiased  8.7  mHUan 
bushels  of  wheat  for  March-April  deUvery; 
yet  only  1.6  mlUlon  bushels  were  purchased 
from  the  United  States. 

If  the  strike  continues  for  another  60  days, 
we  will  lose  wheat  sales  in  Japan  and  other 
Asian  coiintrles  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Tills  will  result  In  the  buildup  of  h\ige  wheat 
stocks  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  which  will 
compete  with  next  year's  crop. 

Other  Far  Eastern  countries  are  looking 
to  other  sources  of  supply.  A  Korean  tender 
for  110,000  tons  of  barley  off  the  West  Coast 
was  recently  cancelled  due  to  the  strike,  and 
this  barley  has  been  ptirchased  from  Aus- 
tralU. 

Korean  imports  of  n.8.  wheat  in  July- 
December  1971  were  only  17  million  bushels, 
compared  with  28  million  bushels  In  the  same 
months  the  preceding  year.  The  most  affected 
varieties  were  hard  red  winter  and  soft  white. 
The  Koreans  have  purchased  their  needs  from 
Australia. 

Taiwan's  Imports  of  U.S.  wheat  In  July- 
December  1971  were  only  6.0  million  bushels, 
compared  with  12.4  million  bushels  the  year 
before — a  decline  of  almost  60  percent.  In 
western  soft  wheat  alone,  the  decline  in  U.S. 
sales  to  Taiwan  was  from  5.4  million  bushels 
in  July-December  1970  to  only  1.6  million 
bushels  the  same  months  of  1971. 

Thus  wheat  exports  were  the  largest  cas- 
ualty of  the  100-day  strike,  although  other 
commodities  were  affected  too,  particularly 
fruits,  vegetables,  rice,  cotton,  and  livestock 
products.  Even  those  commodities  that  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  foreign  markets  did  not 
represent  a  total  plvis. 

Of  those  commodities  which  did  move 
about  one-half  were  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  other  non-bulk  conunodltles.  Lemons 
were  fiown  to  Japan,  and  tnilts  and  vege- 
tables were  moved  overland  to  Oulf  and 
Canadian  ports.  Some  Oregon  seed  producers 
were  forced  to  ship  overland  to  New  York 
City  to  insure  that  their  contracts  would  be 
met  with  foreign  buyers. 

The  results  of  these  costly  diversions  were 
less  than  encoruraglng.  PVir  example,  two  ship- 
ments of  raisins  and  one  shipment  of  prunes 
arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom  contaminated 
by  insects.  The  shipments  have  been  investi- 
gated and  the  Infestation  was  found  to  be 
directly  attributable  to  the  required  diver- 
sionary hauls. 

There  Is  normally  a  constant  fiow  of  tallow 
from  renderers  to  markets.  The  West  Coast 
dock  strike  rapidly  backed  up  exports  and 
filled  the  limited  storage  available.  For  a  time 
tallow  was  diverted  to  Canadian  ports,  but 
now  this  outlet  is  no  longer  available  and  the 
tallow  is  being  diverted  to  the  Midwest,  at  an 
Increased  marketing  cost  of  over  one  cent 
per  pound. 

However,  for  most  products  the  cost  in- 
volved in  diversion  was  too  high,  and  con- 
sequently there  were  significant  losses.  In 
CaHfomla  ten  alfalfa  meal  dehydration 
plants- ^»era4brcetf  ta  oTose  dtutng  the  West 


Coast  strike.  Since  exp<«ts  usually  account 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  Callf<xiila  out- 
put, the  domestic  market  was  quickly  fiooded 
with  alfalfa  that  would  normally  be  de- 
hydrated for  exporting.  Furtheromre,  alfalfa 
cubes  and  pellets  destined  for  export  and 
held  by  the  strike  were  exposed  to  the  sun 
which  reduced  carotene  content  to  no  more 
than  that  of  ordinary  hay.  As  a  resxilt  their 
value  dropped  to  $30  per  ton  compared  to 
the  pre-strlke  price  of  $60  per  ton. 

The  West  Coast  strike  has  had  a  serloiu 
Impact  on  prices  for  acala  cotton.  This  la  a 
specialty  cotton  grown  In  the  far  West  which 
normally  sells  tat  a  premium  of  4  cents  per 
pound  above  regular  cottons.  Substantial 
quantities  of  acala  cotton  are  exported,  and 
the  expKtrt  market  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  price  differential.  During  the  strike  and 
with  the  threat  of  a  new  strike,  acala  cotton 
lost  its  normal  premium  price  and  Is  now 
selling  below  the  levels  of  other  cottons 
which  do  not  have  acala's  unique  qualities. 

The  loss  of  agricultural  exports  has  a  seri- 
ous in^Must  on  port  economies.  Seattle,  a  city 
already  beset  by  serloiis  unemployment  prob- 
lems, is  suffering  additional  losses  in  employ- 
ment due  to  the  dock  strike.  Last  year  agri- 
cultural export  losses  cost  the  port  district 
over  $1.0  million  monthly  in  wages  and  $3 
million  monthly  in  sales  and  revenues  for 
local  businesses. 

CHiCAao 

The  problems  which  arose  on  the  West 
Oofut  last  summer  were  repeated  on  the  Oulf 
Coast,  the  East  Coast  and  in  Chicago  on  the 
Great  Lakes  last  fall. 

The  Chicago  strike  of  9  elevators  out  of  a 
total  11  In  that  port  began  September  1, 
1971.  These  elevators  were  <^n  from  Octo- 
ber 9  to  November  3  under  a  temporary  re- 
straining order.  The  court,  however,  refused 
to  Issue  an  80-day  Taft-Hartley  Injimctlon. 
The  elevators  have  been  closed  since  that 
time,  and  this  will  again  be  an  acute  prob- 
lem once  warm  weather  reopens  the  Great 
Lakes  shipping  route.  Export  capacity  of  the 
9  closed  elevators  was  estimated  for  Septem- 
ber-December at  36  million  bushels  of  com 
and  soybeans.  The  closing  of  this  vital  port 
during  the  height  of  harvest  <rf  a  record  com 
and  soybean  crop  was  deeply  felt  in  the  corn 
belt.  Cash  farm  prices  for  com  and  soybeans 
were  discounted  well  below  the  normal  dif- 
ferential between  the  near  term  Chicago  fu- 
tures quotation  and  cash  country  prices  in 
Indiana  and  Dllnols. 

EAST  AND  CTn.r  COAST 

The  East  and  Gulf  Coast  strikes  started 
October  1,  1971  and  ended  In  late  November 
when  Taft-Hartley  injunctions  were  issued. 
These  Injunctions  expire  In  the  middle  of 
February  1972.  An  evaluation  of  the  Impact 
of  this  strike  Is  difficult  because  some  ports 
were  open  during  part  of  the  October-No- 
vember period.  As  an  example,  the  West  Gulf 
Ports  which  are  Important  outlets  for  wheat, 
sorghum,  rice,  and  cotton,  continued  to  work 
until  November  15.  New  Orleans,  the  major 
export  point  for  soybeans  and  com  was 
opened  from  October  28  through  November 
15  due  to  an  NLRB  action.  Mobile,  Beau- 
mont, and  Baltimore  were  open  for  shorter 
periods.  Philadelphia  was  open  from  Octo- 
ber 26  to  November  15  under  a  state  court 
action. 

The  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  normally  ac- 
count for  about  two-thirds  of  our  total  agri- 
cultural exports.  During  the  October-Novem- 
ber period  in  1970  these  ports  exported  $917 
million  of  agrlciiltural  products  compared  to 
$400  mlUlon  during  the  same  period  in  1971. 

Hie  strike  Impact  was  especially  severe  in 
October  on  exports  of  soybeans  and  com 
from  Gulf  ports.  Com  exports  were  down 
from  $97  million  to  $9  million  and  soybeans 
were  down  from  $95  million  to  about  $16 
million.  By  the  time  the  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction had  been  issued  on  the  East  and 
Qutf  COBAts,  26  oo«an>golng  t«m»]s  were  Idle 
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at  Gulf  ports,  the  port  elevators  were  filled, 
and  an  estimated  60  million  bushels  of  com 
and  soybeans  were  backed  up  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley  In  barges  and  railroad  cars. 

Some  of  the  soybean  crushing  mills  along 
the  Mississippi  were  forced  to  close  tempo- 
rarily while  others  operated  at  sharply  re- 
duced capacity.  During  this  period  tallow 
stocks  on  the  East  Coast  Increased  and  over 
100  million  poimds  of  tobacco  were  stalled  at 
dockslde. 

THE  COST  TO  AGRICUI.TnSB 

In  total,  the  dock  strikes  on  the  East,  Oulf 
and  West  Coasts  reduced  U.S.  farm  exports 
during  the  shutdowns  by  over  $700  million 
from  year  earlier  levels.  Diversionary  move- 
ments to  open  ports  during  the  strike,  an- 
ticipatory shipments  off  the  East  and  Gulf 
Coasts  before  the  strike,  and  heavier  than 
normal  shipments  following  the  strike  will 
assist  In  reducing  the  losses.  However,  some 
losses  are  permanent,  and  the  Impact  of 
these  strikes  wUl  be  felt  In  lost  future  sales. 
The  strike  impact  Is  not  limited  to  lost 
export  sales.  It  Is  felt  In  the  form  of  reduced 
farm  prices.  Increased  marketing  costs,  and 
spoiled  crops.  This  is  especially  true  for  those 
products  for  which  the  export  market  is  sub- 
stantial. We  export  over  one-half  of  our  rice, 
wheat,  ana  soybean  production;  nearly  two- 
flfths  of  the  cattle  hides;  over  one-third  of 
the  tallow,  tobacco  and  cotton  produced;  and 
one-fifth  of  total  feedgraln  sales  by  U.S. 
farmers. 

For  example.  If  past  performance  Is  a  guide, 
we  expect  that  at  the  height  of  the  strike 
during  October  and  November,  our  farmers 
sold  over  800  million  bushels  of  corn  and  over 
500  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  The  price 
dlscoxmts  received  by  farmers  during  this 
period  were  a  direct  result  of  the  reduced 
foreign  demand  for  these  commodities  caused 
by  the  dock  strikes. 

UJ3.  agricultural  exports  this  fiscal  year 
could  very  well  be  down  $400-$500  mUllon  be- 
low last  year.  Part  of  this  decline  Is  due  to 
lower  unit  values  for  some  of  our  commodi- 
ties but  American  agriculture  Is  not  getting 
the  volume  gains  that  could  come  from  these 
lower  prices.  Without  work  stoppages  Canada 
Is  experiencing  a  record  year  for  barley  ex- 
ports. Some  of  our  key  customers  are  turning 
to  Canada  and  Australia  for  more  of  their 
wheat  supplies.  The  Russians  were  forced  to 
purchase  part  of  their  com  requirements 
from  Argentina  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
our  port  situation.  Foreign  customers  are  tell- 
ing American  agriculture  that  they  are  shift- 
ing their  purchases  elsewhere  where  they  can 
get  assured  delivery.  That  Is  the  real  tragedy 
of  these  work  stoppages — the  loss  of  futtu-e 
sales  to  our  competitors  not  only  for  this  year 
but  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that  these  dock 
WOTk  stoppages  be  ended  promptly,  and  that 
provision  be  made  to  prevent  future  tleups  in 
our  transportation  system.  Not  to  do  this, 
promptly,  will  be  to  subject  American  farmers 
to  an  erosion  of  Income  which  they  cannot 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  endure.  They 
are  growing  weary  of  being  bloodied,  as  In- 
nocent bystanders,  by  someone  else's  fight. 
They  are  Justifiably  Incensed  and  frustrated 
at  not  being  able  to  move  to  market  at  har- 
vest time  the  product  of  a  whole  year's  labor, 
because  of  unresolved  arguments  among 
small  groups  of  people  In  transportation.  Our 
farmers  want  protection  from  this  kind  of 
restrictive  action — and  they  want  It  now. 

PACIFIC  COAST  EXPDRTS-JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1970  AND  1971 
IMIara  in  mglion*! 
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Cominodity 


1970       197i 


Percent. 

1971  0^ 

1970 


Cotton 17  4 

D»'fy i-i!ii;i;i";;"  7;o 

Poultry 2_g 

Livestock  and  meit.'millJ" 32.4 

Tallow  and  (reasis 10l9 

Hides  and  skins 12.0 

Fruits  and  vetetaUes 69  3 

Citrusfniits n.o 

Fruit  cocktail 2.7 

Fruit  juices 3.3 

Other  fruits  and  nuts...  37. 6 

VegetaUes "  13.0 

Sugar  and  tropical  products 5.3 

Total— all  agricbltural  commodi- 

*«s 288.3 


2.S 
1.5 
1.1 

13.7 
4  3 
5.3 

30.  y 

8.5 

.3 

1.1 

14.8 
6.2 
2.1 


14.0 
21.0 
39.0 
42.0 
39.0 
«.0 
45.0 
77.0 
11.0 
33.0 
39.0 
48.0 
40.0 


73.0         25.3 


Percent. 

Commodity  1970       1971  \%n 

Wheat  and  Oour,. 88,7        lI  ;  2.0 

Rice.....      = .J,.-...:-.-....-  <&.y        5.1  J2.0 

Prepared  feed/alWfa  meal 8.8-      •.7-  «.0 

FaUandote ^3  "•  7.4'"  SEo 

Tobacco 0           0     .  . 


Statement  of  James  T.  Lynn,  Under  Secre- 

TABT     or    COMMESCE,     BsrOSB    THE    SENATE 
COMMTTTXE  ON  LaBOB  AND  PUBLIC  WELFAEE, 

ON  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187,  Febbu- 
ART  3,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  to  present  my 
views  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
187,  a  resolution  to  provide  procedures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain  shippers, 
associated  employers  and  their  employees. 

In  light  of  Secretary  Hodgson's  testimony, 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  facts  of  the  current 
longshore  dispute.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
negotiations  have  been  underway  since  Oc- 
tober 1970  and  that  all  attempts  to  resolve 
it  have  failed.  The  exhaustive  mediation  ef- 
forts by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  ConcUlatlon  Service  and  the  good 
offices  of  the  Governors  of  the  Westem  States 
have  proved  to  be  of  no  avail.  All  the  pro- 
cedures for  resolving  this  dispute  under  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
have  been  exhausted. 

In  September  of  1971,  the  President  per- 
sonally met  with  the  disputing  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  setUe  the  impasse.  The  Presi- 
dent's efforts  were  in  vain  and  he  Is  now 
asking  the  Congress  for  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  avert  further  economic  hardship  to 
this  Nation. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  act  promptly, 
this  strike  wUl  cause  serious  human  suffer- 
ing and  economic  losses  resulting  from  un- 
employment, market  dislocation,  food  short- 
ages and  higher  prices. 

Let  me  spell  out  these  losses  In  more 
detaU— 

BALANCE  OP  TRADE 

Continuation  of  this  strike  can  only  ag- 
gravate the  UJ3.  balance  of  trade  position. 
This  could  raise  serious  questions  In  the 
minds  of  our  trading  partners  as  to  our  will 
and  our  ability  to  resolve  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 

As  you  know.  In  recent  years,  U.S.  Imports 
have  been  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
U.S.  exports,  progressively  diminishing  the 
favorable  balance  of  trade  we  have  long  en- 
Joyed.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1893, 
the  United  States  had  a  trade  deficit.  The 
trade  deficit,  which  was  $2  blUlon,  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  highest  national  concern  and  vigor- 
ous action  has  been  initiated  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  ot  reverse  the 
situation. 

Many  American  export  commodities  have 
close  substitutes  in  world  markets.  If  our 
products  are  not  readUy  available,  our  for- 
eign customers  can  obtain  and  will  seek  sub- 
stitutes elsewhere.  Moreover,  if  the  strike 
continues,  foreign  customers  may  shift  per- 
manently to  non-U.S.  sources  of  supply,  re- 
sulting In  a  continued  loss  of  export  mar- 
kets. 

W.est  Coast  ports  are  Import&ht  to  the  con- 
duct of  Va.  foreign  trade.  In  1970,  vessel 
shipments  through  those  ports  accounted  for 
$4.2  billion  In  U.8.  eq^orts  whare«s  in  1071, 


only  $3.3  blUlon  In  exports  were  shipped 
from  the  West  Coast.  Although  part  of  this 
was  due  to  lessened  demand  by  our  foreign 
customers,  our  figures  indicate  that  the  West 
Coast  dock  strike  has  had  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  on  U.S.  shipments  to  foreign 
markets.  Also,  during  the  100  day  strike 
which  began  on  July  l,  1971,  U.8.  esport- 
ers  were  able  to  divert  some  shipments  to 
Canadian  and  Gulf  ports  at  additional  ex- 
pense. 

This  option  has  been  stgnllloantly  mora 
limited  slnoe  the  resumption  of  the  strike. 
Tuesday,  picketo  at  the  Mezioan  Border  bad 
to  be  enjoined  tram  prerentlnf  dlTsnioDa 
to  Meztoan  ports,  and  as  of  yesterday,  the 
Canadian  longshoremen  were  still  refusing 
to  load  any  U.S.  products  diverted  ttoa.  the 
west  Coast  to  Canadian  ports,  althoo^  Z 
understand  that  an  injunction  was  also 
Issued  there  last  night. 

Continuation  of  the  preaent  strike  would 
cause  our  export  losses  to  increase  further 
particularly  since  our  foreign  customers 
have  already  been  severely  InoonTentenoed 
and  are  even  less  likely  to  tolerate  additional 
delays  in  delivery  of  UjB.  products.  KxportB 
which  depend  heavily  on  West  Coast  dock 
facilities  for  access  to  intemaUonal  markets 
would  be  partleularly  affected.  Among  these 
are  exports  of  logs  and  lumber,  about  78 
percent  of  which  nramally  move  through 
the  affected  ports,  40  percent  of  woocteulp 
exports,  and  over  33  percent  of  wheat  ex- 
ports. For  example,  the  Westem  Wood  Prtxl- 
ucts  AssoctoUon  estiinated  that  its  mem- 
bers suffered  actual  loeses  of  $048,000  per 
day  during  the  100  day  strike. 

So  much  for  exports;  but,  what  about  im- 
ports? Obviously,  these  have  also  been  af- 
fected by  the  West  Coast  dock  strike    A 
case  in  point  is  the  Japanese  automobUes 
normaUy  unloaded  on  the  West  Coast.  These 
are  transported  on  speciaUy  designed  ships 
which  have  the  flexlbUlty  to  unload  in  any 
U3.  port.  Although  this  would  Involve  some 
delay  in  deUvery  sched\Ues.  these  automo- 
bUes can  be  unloaded  in  Otilf  ports,  as  they 
in  fact  were  during  the  100  day  strike.  Be- 
cause products  imported  through  the  West 
Coast    are    essentlaUy    finished    and    semi- 
finished manufactures  which  have  a  con- 
siderably greater  dollar  value  per  ton  than 
the  agrlcultiiral  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials exported  from  the  West  Coast,  the 
diversion  of  Imports  is  eoonomlcaUy  much 
more  feasible  than  the  diversion  of  exports. 
Estimates  predicated  on  daU  avaUable  In 
the  Department  indicate  that  the  net  effect 
In  1071  on  our  balance  of  trade  ivsulUns 
nom  the  100  day  strike  was  a  deficit  of 
$600  million.  •«»«».•  w 

MARITIMX  LOSSES 

The  renewal  of  the  strike  continues  to  se- 
verely affect  Ua.  flag  operaton.  Their  finan- 
cial losses  directly  impialr  our  efforts  to  re- 
build the  U.S.  merchant  marine 

As  of  today,  loss  of  earnings  in  the  long- 
shore segment  of  the  maritime  Industry  re- 
sulting from  the  current  strike  are  estimated 
to  amount  to  $410,000  per  day  In  losses  of 
wages.  During  the  100  day  strike,  direct  wage 
losses  to  U-8.  ships'  crews  amounted  to  $8 
miUlon,  exdtislve  of  fringe  benefits.  Some 
46  U.S.  flag  vessels  and  303  foreign  flag  ves- 
sels were  laid  up  during  the  peak  of  the 
strike's  Impact  resulting  in  a  loss  of  over 
3.000  ship  days  for  U3.  flag  vesseU  alone. 
When  I  testified  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee aa.  Labor,  only  two  days  ago,  I  stated 
that  17  U.S.  flag  vessels  and  69  foreign  flag 
vessels  were  already  strike  bound.  Ttoday 
there  are  22  U.S.  fiaig  vessels  and  71  foreign 
flag  vessels  strike  bound.  The  number  is 
growing  dally  I 

DOMESTIC  LOSSES 

Most  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  SUte  of 
HawaU  normaUy  is  shipped  from  the  Weet 
Coast  ports  stdijeot  to  the  strike.  DuzUi«  tlM 
100  day  ctriln,  foM  suppUas  bad  to  be 
■liipp«il  ftoa  otber  porta  or  by  atr  fMfbt 
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•t  T<gnin«>n±  additional  expenae.  Bloe,  an 
Inqxirtaiit  food  ati^de  In  Hawaii,  had  to  ba 
rationed.  BataU  food  prloea  In  HawaU  want 
up  appro^mataly  8  percent  In  tbe  alx  week 
period  fktxn  July  1.  to  tbe  dftU  of  tbe  wage- 
prloe  freeee. 

Approximately  9S  percent  of  Hawaii's 
sugar  output  Dormally  is  shipped  to  tbe 
West  Coast  ports  subject  to  the  strUce.  Dur- 
ing tbe  100  day  strike,  significant  losses  were 
Incurred  as  a  restUt  of  higher  shipping  costs 
'  to  other  ports  and  emergency  storage  costs 
for  these  shipments  which  were  delayed. 

I'm  sure  you  arc  aware  that  a  group  of 
Hawaiian  small  businessmen  have  formed 
"Operation  Black  Eye"  and  have  brought  to 
Waabln^ton  a  petition  signed  by  80,000  reel- 
dents  of  Hawaii  pleading  for  an  Immediate 
termination  of  this  strike  to  alleviate  tbe 
critical  situation  In  that  State.  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  total  population  of  Hawaii 
Is  approximately  769,000,  we  believe  that  the 
number  of  signatures  reflects  the  concern 
with  which  Hawallans  view  this  strike. 

Tbe  small  bxislnessmen  who  organized 
"Operation  Black  Eye"  have  Indicated  to  the 
Department  of  Comn^rce  that  the  true  Im- 
pact of  the  strike  cannot  adequately  be 
measured  by  statistics,  but  must  also  be 
seen  In  human  terms.  In  terms  of  consumers, 
particularly  thoee  In  lower  Income  levels, 
and  In  terms  of  small  businessmen.  Tbe 
lower  income  consumer  finds  himself  unable 
to  purchase  many  necessities  because  of  the 
extra  costs  of  air  freight  and  the  scarcity  of 
products.  Tbe  small  businessman  finds  him- 
self lacking  the  resourcee  to  weather  tbe  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  the  strike.  In  short,  the 
people  of  Hawaii  see  themselves  the  victims 
of  a  situation  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol and  for  wblcb  they  are  In  no  w»7 
responsible. 

Additional  losses  occurred  In  other  states 
affected  by  the  strike.  Based  on  state  gov- 
ernment statistics,  we  estimate  that  cargo 
losses  during  the  100  day  strike  amounted  to 
$17.6  million  per  day  through  California 
ports  and  96  million  per  day  through  Oregon 
and  Washington  ports.  Losses  of  91  million 
per  day  were  reported  in  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  In  the  form  of  lost  wheat 
and  lumber  sales  alone.  Pood  prices  Increased 
In  Alaska,  prior  to  the  wage  price  freeze,  as 
a  resxilt  of  having  to  ship  food  by  truck  or 
from  other  ports. 

Tbe  strike  also  has  a  severe.  If  not  dls- 
astro\i8.  Impact  on  some  small  nearby  port 
neighborhoods  and  businesses.  The  halt  In 
port  activity  adversely  affects  small  truckers, 
Importers  and  exporters  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  a  steady  flow  of  merchandise  and 
also  affects  small  retail  establishments. 

In  closing,  I  believe  that  continuation  of 
tbe  dock  strike  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
welfare  and  economy  of  this  Nation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Basolutlon  187. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDER8TANDINO 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  exchange  pro- 
gram for  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. Youth  for  Understanding.  Ever 
since  1951,  Youth  for  Understanding  has 
played  a  leadership  role  in  promoting 
international  understanding  through  a 
wide-based  program  of  cultural  ex- 
changes. The  imderpinning  of  the  entire 
program  is  the  belief  that  a  youth's  edu- 
cation must  involve  a  living  experience 
In  some  foreign  coimtry.  How  else  can  we 
move  toward  the  kind  of  international 
imderstanding  that  we  have  been  striv- 
ing for  over  centuries? 

YFU  has  grown  rapidly  and  impres- 
5iv«lyxnrer  this  short  period  of  time.  Since 
ItB  lneeptl(Ai,  More  ^ap  19,900  students 


from  47  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  have  come  to  the 
United  States.  Since  1956,  more  than  11,- 
300  American  high  school  students  have 
gone  overseas  imder  the  auspices  of  YFU, 
particularly  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries of  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  the  EKimini- 
can  Republic,  and  Nigeria.  "Each,  program 
has  a  unique  quality  that  is  adjusted  to 
the  general  character  of  the  community 
where  the  YFU  participant  is  living.  In 
addition,  there  are  special  programs  such 
as  the  YFU  Chorale  and  the  Community 
College  program  which  have  been  a  tre- 
mendous success. 

The  admirable  record  of  YFU  is  greatly 
due  to  the  work  and  dedication  of  Dr. 
Rachel  Andresen,  executive  director,  and 
all  those  people  who  have  supported 
YFU  throughout  the  years.  The  State  De- 
partment has  also  been  of  great  assist- 
ance. 

Each  year  the  YFU  continues  to  gain 
momentum.  It  is  an  organization  for 
youth  and  an  organization  which  op- 
erates at  a  youthful  pace  with  a  youthful 
spirit.  I  congratulate  YFU  on  the  fine 
work  it  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  CARL  HAYDEN, 
OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
men  who  I  have  always  admired  very 
much  is  the  late  Senator  Carl  Hayden  of 
Arizona.  His  death  last  month  marked 
the  end  of  one  of  the  most  unusual  ca- 
reers in  American  politics.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished and  unusual  man. 

Senator  Hayden  began  to  represent 
his  beloved  State  of  Arizona  in  the  UJ3. 
Congress  when  that  State  came  into  the 
Union  in  1912.  He  continued  with  his 
service  in  the  Senate  and  had  a  combined 
service  in  the  House  and  Senate  of  al- 
most threescore  years. 

The  value  of  public  service  is  not  how 
long  we  serve,  but  how  well.  Senator 
Hayden  served  well.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  a  number  of  years 
with  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  I  marveled 
at  his  memory,  his  keen  mind,  his  grasp 
at  governmental  affairs  and  world  af- 
fairs. I  often  thought  that  he  knew  more 
about  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment than  any  man  I  have  ever  met. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden  was  a  kindly 
man.  I  never  heard  him  speak  harshly 
of  anyone.  If  Carl  Hayden  participated 
in  a  matter  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
helping. 

The  historians  will  have  ample  ma- 
terial in  the  life  and  works  of  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  for  many  volumes.  There 
is  so  much  to  write  concerning  his  ac- 
complishments. I  would  not  attempt  it 
here.  I  merely  wish  to  express  my  sorrow 
at  his  passing  and  my  sympathy  to  those 
he  has  left  behind. 

The  poet,  Mattle  Richard  Tyler,  of 
Washington,  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Carl  Hayden.  Upon  his  passing  she  wrote 
the  poem,  "The  Senate  Patriarch  Goes 
Home."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  poem  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


Thx  Senate  Patkiabch  Goxs  Homb — Ssnatob 
Cam.  Hatdkn,  1877-1972 
(By  Mattle  Richards  Tyler) 
One  winter  night,  a  few  brief  years  ago, 
I  sat  and  listened  to  you  renUnlsce. 
Across  the  street,  your   Capitol  was  aglow 
With  lights;   and  you  were  such  a  part  of 

this 
That  when  you  spoke  of  "going  home  real 

•oon"— 
To  Arizona  and  yoiur  friends  out  there — 
I  wondered  if  your  thoughts  would  drift  each 

noon 
To    Congress,    and    your    Senate    desk    and 

chair. 

Pof  fifty-six  fiill  years,  you  quietly  served 
Tbe  nation,  and  tbe  state  that  you  loved 

best. 
Your   path,   so   strewn   with   honors,  never 

swerved  .  .  . 
Tlirough  dedicated  work  you  met  each  test. 
Your  life  is  ended;  but  your  work  survives 
And  blossoms  in  the  fields  of  countless  Uvea. 


A  CLARIFICATION  ON  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  a  most  controversisQ  document 
was  issued  by  Congressman  Dowdy's 
House  District  Subcommittee  concern- 
ing an  PHA  insured  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect, the  Clifton  Terrace  Apartments  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  D.C.  Most  of  the 
charges  made  in  that  report  have  heea 
contradicted  by  the  findings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflQce  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. P^irther,  the  report  was  disavowed 
by  subcommittee  members  who  never 
participated  in,  reviewed,  or  saw  the  re- 
port prior  to  its  publication. 

Yet  the  report  stands  as  a  Govern- 
ment document,  and  certain  inaccuracies 
contained  therein  have  never  been  of- 
ficially refuted.  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight  regarding  a  charge  made 
against  a  former  member  of  my  staff  who 
until  recently  was  the  general  counsel  to 
Housing  Development  Corp.,  the  non- 
profit sponsor  of  the  Clifton  Terrace 
Apartments. 

The  report  made  the  claim  that  Miss 
Marilyn  Melkonian  had  been  employed 
by  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  proj- 
ect, a  federally  funded  program,  at  the 
same  time  she  was  employed  on  my  staff. 
This  information  is  not  accurate.  Miss 
Melkonian  was  employed  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  project  from 
June  18, 1967,  to  August  31, 1967.  She  was 
not  employed  as  a  member  of  my  staff 
until  September  9, 1967. 1  hope  this  state- 
ment for  the  record  will  avoid  any  ref- 
erence to  the  inaccuracies  of  this  report 
in  regard  to  Miss  Melkonian  In  the 
future. 


SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, January  25  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Saul  Goldberg,  presented  testimony 
on  a  little  known  subject  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth. 

Mr.  Goldberg  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Guild  for  Infant  Survival,  Inc. 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  guild  was  started 
in  Nov^nber  of  1964  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Saul  G<ddberg  and  now  has  more  than 
seven  chapters  In  ttie  United  States  and 
one  In  Wales. 
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In  his  presentation  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Goldberg  discussed  the 
mysterious  phenomena  of  sudden  infant 
death,  more  commonly  called  crib 
death  which  claims  the  lives  of  10,000 
to  15,000  babies.  This  disease,  as  the  name 
denotes,  strikes  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  in  light  of  present  medical 
knowledge  there  is  no  known  way  to 
prevent  it.  Research  has  begun,  theories 
advanced;  however,  very  little  Is  still 
known.  I  am  certainly  pleased  that  the 
subcommittee  hearings  were  held,  not 
only  to  bring  a  focus  to  this  disease,  but 
also  to  stress  the  fact  that  additional 
research  is  certainly  needed.  An  example 
of  the  need  for  funding  is  evidenced  by 
the  campaign  currently  embarked  upon 
in  my  State  by  the  International  Guild 
for  Infant  Survival  to  raise  $100,000  for 
medical  research.  I  will  certainly  support 
additional  research  and  highly  praise  the 
fine  work  of  the  International  Guild  for 
Infant  Survival. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Fefoniaiy  8  episode 
of  "Marcus  Wdby,  MJ3."  will  feature 
an  exploration  of  the  sudden  Infant 
death  ssmdrome.  I  congratulate  ABC 
Television  for  this  public  service  and  rec- 
ommend the  program  to  my  colleagues.  I 
also  recommend  the  moving  testimony 
of  Mr.  Goldberg  which  follows  and  also 
the  articles  featured  in  the  Baltimore 
Son  and  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Sjrndrome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  Before  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
coMMrrxEE  ON  Crildben  and  Youth,  Com- 
MrrTEE  on  Labob  and  Public  Welfare 
January  26,  1972. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Senator,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  my  participation  In  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  Accordingly. 
I  speak  before  you  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a 
father  for  his  family,  as  a  parent  who  has 
personally  experienced  the  tragedy  of  Sud- 
den Infant  DeatM,  and  as  President  of  The 
international  Oulld  for  Infant  Siu'vival  and 
Chairman  of  the  International  Council  for 
Infant  Survival.  In  all  these  capacities.  I 
thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  your 
Interest  in  what  we  call  Sudden  Infant  Death 
and  for  your  holding  this  hearing.  On  behalf 
of  everyone  I  represent  here  today,  we  greatly 
and  gratefully  appreciate  your  concern  for 
the  very  lives  of  our  young  children. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  characteristics  and 
details  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  for  I  would 
like  to  assume  we  all  understand  something 
of  Its  nature  and  tragedy.  But  I  would  like 
to  say  a  personal  word  for  background  pur- 
poses. 

My  family  experienced  our  own  Sudden 
Infant  Death  tragedy  when  we  suddenly  lost 
our  daughter  Suzanne  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 4,  1963.  a  scant  12  days  after  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
If  you  can  recall  the  magnitude  of  your  own 
shock  and  our  nation's  grief  at  the  loss  of 
this  great  leader,  then  you  have  some  insight 
Into  the  magnitude  of  our  own  personal 
shock  and  grief  at  the  loss  of  our  normal, 
healthy,  beautiful  little  2-month-old  girl! 
Multiply  this  by  the  thousands  of  similar 
sudden  deaths  of  equally  precious  babies  and 
you  begin  to  obtain  some  Idea  of  the  disas- 
trous proportions  and  extent  of  this  major 
problem  of  Infant  mortality. 

In  trying  to  discover  as  much  as  possible 
About  this  unknown  kUler  of  Infants,  we 


were  frustrated  as  Individuals  to  learn 
that  Uttle  or  nothing  was  being  done  any- 
where to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  phenom- 
enon, and  that  very,  very  few  people,  includ- 
ing physicians  and  public  health  officials, 
knew  anything  about  It.  In  fact,  many  never 
heard  of  it  before,  or  had  some  misconcep- 
tion about  it.  So,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican togetherness,  friends  and  strangers 
banded  together  for  common  purpose  in 
pursuit  of  this  killer  in  our  midst. 

And  so  The  Qulld  for  Infant  Survival  was 
founded  In  Baltimore  In  late  1964  ...  to 
fight  this  killer,  to  help  solve  the  mystery  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death,  to  eradicate  It  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  infants  here  In  our  own  coun- 
try and  around  the  world  as  well.  Prom  the 
beginning,  we  established  three  main  pur- 
poses: to  help  families  understand  about 
Sudden  Infant  Death  and  Its  ramifications, 
to  educate  and  arouse  the  general  public  to 
an  awareness  of  its  seriousness  and  scope,  to 
support  and  encourage  medical  and  scientific 
interest  and  activity  In  tbe  study  of  this 
puzzling  mystery. 

Tbe  Oulld  for  Infant  Survival  has  grown 
to  10  aflOliated  autonomous  groups,  25  re- 
gional representatives  in  various  states  and 
communities  from  coast  to  coast,  plus  per- 
sonal or  medical  contacts  In  almost  a  dozen 
coimtrles  over  the  globe.  The  Oulld  Is  a 
membership  organization  of  both  stricken 
parents  who  know  first-hand  about  Sudden 
Infant  Death  and  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  spared  but  share  our  concern — 
who  have  a  voice  in  what  we  do  and  how  we 
do  it.  Their  work  is  done  on  a  voluntary, 
spare-time,  unpaid  basis.  In  addition  to 
members  and  contributors,  there  are  many 
who  serve  and  support  us  in  a  variety  of  ways 
Individually  and  through  other  groupe  and 
organizations,  so  that  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  citizens  involved  with  us. 

In  communities  where  Oulld  groups  are 
most  active,  the  problem  of  Sudden  Infant 
Death  is  no  longer  unhesjd  of.  Por  people 
have  come  to  realize  that,  instead  of  sticking 
their  beads  in  the  sand,  or  Ignoring  tbXn 
problem,  the  way  to  solve  a  problem  Is  to 
face  It,  honestly  .  .  .  squarely  .  .  .  meaning- 
fully. At  least  4  research  projects  have  been 
given  impetus  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  Guild 
groups,  and  there  may  be  more.  We  estimate 
that  Oulld  contributions  directly  for  Sudden 
Infant  Death  research  now  approximate  S30,- 
000  without  large  corporate,  foundation,  or 
public  fvmds,  donated  by  ordinary,  wonderfol 
peaT>le  ^lo  really  care  about  our  kids. 

The  Guild  reaches  out  Its  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  its  heart  full  of  understanding  to 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  "crib  death" 
families.  You  can  imagine  how  heavy  tbe 
burden  of  self-guilt  must  bang  over  tbe 
family  and  anyone  else  with  the  baby  at  the 
time,  and  how  Important  it  is  to  reJieve  that 
unneceseary  weight  with  information  and 
compaasion.  Our  Guilds  bring  these  paients 
and  the  public  In  closer  contact  with  re- 
searchers themselves  and  their  faculties, 
sponsor  meetings  with  health  personnel,  and 
held  the  first  parent -medical  conference  In 
1969. 

We  have  succeeded  In  bringing  oiir  own 
state  health  offldals  to  recognize  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  as  a  legitimate  cause  of  death  on 
medical  certlflcates,  to  undertake  special 
studies  and  statistical  tabulations,  and  to 
call  on  us  in  time  of  need  and  cooperation. 
In  Maryland,  state  appropriations  to  complete 
the  research  fioor  of  the  new  Medical  Ex- 
aminers Building  were  obtained  with  Oulld 
help  BO  there  would  at  least  be  a  place  In 
which  reseapch  could  begin,  and  in  which  It 
has. 

Our  Oulld  groups  are  satisfied  that  we  can 
successfully  aid  and  console  the  families  of 
these  young  victims,  provided  we  can  expect 
the  cooperation  of  medical  authorities  and 
public  health  officials,  especially  in  verifying 
tbe  serious  extent  of  Sudden  Infftnt  Death. 


Much  of  this  is  also  true  when  we  reach  otrt 
to  the  general  public  but  the  need  fOr  greater 
Government  participation  is  more  so.  This  Is 
because  the  mass  media  which  influence  pub- 
lic knowledge  and  opinion  so  dramatically 
and  extensively  turn  to  those  In  a  position 
to  know  and  inform. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  Guild  for  Infant 
Survival  activity.  It  was  very  Important  for 
us  to  Impress  upon  those  we  contacted  that 
there  was  such  a  phenomenon  as  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  and  that  It  was  serious.  Al- 
though much  correspondence  was  exchanged 
with  Federal  health  officials  and  visits  made 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  we  coidd 
not  obtain  a  relatively  simple  written  state- 
ment acknowledging  the  true  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  Sudden  Infant  Death.  Nor  could  we 
find  even  one  reference  to  this  problem  In 
any  available  Government  publication  on 
health.  Infant  care,  or  mortality  statistics. 
And  I  am  speaking  in  general  terms,  not  In 
specifics  more  difficult  to  come  by.  In  fact. 
It  wasnt  until  a  year  or  two  ago  that  we 
finally  received  statements  In  writing  that 
were  pertinent  and  helpful.  I  don't  think 
these  services  of  Government,  which  exist  for 
public  good,  should  be  so  withheld,  and  I 
certainly  shudder  to  think  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  a  "head  In  the  sand" 
attitude. 

Beyond  this,  most  of  the  problems  we  have 
encountered  Me  in  the  direction  of  skimpy 
medical  activity  to  stamp  out  this  knier,  and 
our  Intention  as  a  Government  to  seriously 
pursue  this  goal.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  basic  knowledge  and  information 
known  about  Sudden  Infant  Death,  our 
Guild  In  Baltimore  undertook  a  nationwide 
survey.  A  questionnaire  concerning  Sudden 
Infant  Death  was  mailed  to  the  chief  health 
official  of  each  of  the  50  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  June  1971.  Within  2 
months  or  so,  replies  had  been  received  from 
all  but  9  states.  Thirty-nine  (39)  states  and 
the  Dlstlrct  of  Columbia  returned  completed 
questionnaires  and  two  sptates  submitted  their 
information  in  letter  form.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  the  preliminary  analysis  of  this  sur- 
vey In  this  statement  now. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  before  we 
attack  a  problem,  we  should  all  understand 
what  the  problem  Is.  This  Involves  terminol- 
ogy, definition,  description.  In  the  8  years 
of  our  Involvement,  there  is  still  no  uniform, 
accepted  definition,  no  standardized  descrip- 
tion— and  worse,  no  universally  designated 
name  or  term.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
variety  of  names  In  current  use:  Sudden  In- 
fant Death,  Sudden  Unexplained  Infant 
Death,  Sudden  Death  Syndrome,  Sudden 
Death  in  Infancy,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  we  have  yet  to  take  this  obvious  Initial 
step  In  official  recognition. 

Our  questionnaire  replies  revealed  10  dif- 
ferent names  or  phrasee  being  used  to  iden- 
tify what  is  essentially  tbe  same  phenome- 
non. "Crib  death"  was  most  frequently 
named,  by  20  of  the  42  Jurisdictions  replying; 
Sudden  infant  Death  was  second  with  7 
states.  Nine  (9)  states  used  no  official  desig- 
nation at  all  and  6  states  were  guided  by  the 
certified  cause  of  death  or  pathological  diag- 
nosis. In  only  14  states  was  a  single  desig- 
nation employed,  but  there  were  still  7  dif- 
ferent terms  used  among  these  14  states  I 
Nine  (•)  states  used  two  terms  and  4  states 
used  3.  This  Illustrates  a  confusing  situation 
m  naming  the  problem  we  are  talking  about 
and  trying  to  solve. 

The  Oulld  for  Infant  Survival  recommends 
use  of  the  term  "Sudden  Infant  Death"  In 
cooperation  with  other  parent  groups.  To 
UM  "crib  death"  Implies  death  In  the  crib, 
but  this  is  not  always  true  and  may  be  mis- 
leading If  officially  adopted.  It  may,  however, 
have  value  In  colloquial  usage.  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Is  simple,  direct,  and  easUy  understood 
by  stricken  parents  and  scientific  researchers. 
Along  with  a  name  should  be  a  definition. 
No  uniform  or  standard  phraseology  exists.  I 
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understand  that  lust  recently  the  National 
Institute  01  Child  Health  and  Hiunan  De- 
velopment baa  circulated  a  suggested  one. 
But  earlier  this  year,  the  OiUId  delved  into 
this  shortcoming  with  our  medical  advisors 
and  proposes  the  following  working  defini- 
tion: The  death  of  an  ostensibly  healthy 
Infant  or  young  child  which  occurs  suddenly 
and  uiiexpectedly  and  which  remains  unex- 
plained after  post-mortem  examination. 

Before  any  name  and  definition  agreed 
upon  can  be  of  value,  their  use  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  by  the  state  filing  in- 
formation. In  our  survey.  6  states  replied 
that  no  term  is  acceptable.  Twenty-seven 
(27)  states  said  they  did  recognize  and  ac- 
cept one  of  the  terms  but  8  more  qualified 
their  affirmative  response;  for  example,  only 
if  no  other  cause  could  be  found  or  if  the 
certi^ng  authority  used  it. 

Another  fundamental  piece  of  information 
needed  before  a  logical  attack  can  be  made 
on  Sudden  Infant  Death  Is,  we  think,  to 
know  the  frequency  and  Its  relation  to  other 
health  problems  and  causes  of  infant  mor- 
tality. We  all  know  about  the  International 
Claaslflcatlon  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of 
Death  (Adapted)  and  Its  detailed  classifica- 
tion of  all  health  problems  with  accompany- 
ing code  nxmiber  identification.  One  would 
expect  to  find  some  specific  category  within 
this  system  for  our  subject  today.  Sudden 
Infant  Death  (or  some  related  terminology). 
There  Is  none.  Yet  If  we  look  far  enough,  we 
find  a  catch-all  category  of  ill-defined  causes 
or  conditions. 

Our  survey  revealed  use  of  two  such  cate- 
gories In  this  section  frequently  mentioned 
by  state  health  officials.  The  state  of  Indi- 
ana put  it  the  best  way:  "Sudden  Infant 
Death  Is  recorded  In  accordance  with  the  8th 
Revision  International  Classification  of  Dis- 
eases and  with  instruction  from  the  Na- 
tional Center  on  Vital  Statistics.  SID  Is 
classified  in  the  Symptoms  and  Hi-Defined 
Conditions  Category  '795  Sudden  death 
(cavise  unknown).'  A  crib  death  diagnosis 
Is  charged  to  '796.3  Found  dead  (cause  un- 
known).' If  a  more  specific  cause  is  Indi- 
cated the  death  is  charged  to  that  category; 
e.g.,  interstitial  pneumonitis,  axphyxia, 
etc.  .  .  ."  In  our  discussion  here,  I  think  It 
is  agreed  among  the  experts  that  Sudden 
Infant  Death  and  crib  death  are  one  and 
the  same.  Yet  the  International  Classifica- 
tion is  used  to  split  these  into  two  parts 
(above).  Note  also  that  neither  category 
makes  any  reference  to  age.  Adults  as  well 
as  infants  can  and  do  become  tabulated  in 
both  classifications.  In  the  Guild  survey,  8 
states  use  both  categories,  18  states  use  one 
or  the  other,  4  states  use  some  variation  of 
the  two,  2  use  a  supplemental  number,  a 
couple  of  states  i«e  the  accidental  death 
cat^ory  (E0I3);  one  used  other  conditions 
of  newborn  (778J>)  for  crib  deaths  under  28 
days.  Thirty-one  (31 )  states  mentioned  some 
code  number,  6  mentioned  none,  5  were 
indefinite.  Mention  was  also  made  of  ths 
imprecise  or  vague  specification  as  to  age, 
as  not  being  sufficient  for  Sudden  Infant 
Death. 

The  OuUd  for  Infant  Svu^val  beUeves  it 
is  important  for  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  to  officially  propose  before 
the  forthcoming  Revisions  Committee  of  the 
International  Classification  of  Diseases  a 
separate  and  specific  classification  term  and 
code  number  for  Sudden  Infant  Death.  With 
the  Federal  health  authorities  showing  the 
way  for  the  states — as  formally  proposed  by 
resolution  of  the  state  assembly  of  Califor- 
nia— this  revision  would  be  a  monumental 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  special  classification  and  coding  Is 
essential  to  the  accurate  state  tabulations 
of  crib  deaths.  Fifteen  (16)  states  reported 
no  official  tabulation  in  state  health  sta- 
tistics; 25  said  they  do,  esp>eclally  when  age 
is  considered,  but  noted  variables.  Minnesota 
responded  when  asked  if  SID'S  are  tabulated 


in  state  statistics:  "Yes  but,  the  variations 
in  methods  of  certification  and  coding  lead 
to  some  confusion.  ICDA  795  should  include 
the  total — ^but  some  are  coded  796.2  for 
various  reasons."  Tennessee  said:  "Those 
rules  for  selecting  and  classifying  the  causes 
of  death  are  quite  sensitive  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  medical  certification  is  com- 
pleted. Thus,  in  interpreting  data  regarding 
cause  of  death  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  a  slight  variance  In  the  statement  of 
cause  of  death  may  result  In  an  appreciable 
difference  In  the  cause  to  which  the  death 
is  assigned  by  using  the  standard  rules." 

North  Dakota  noted  the  extra  effort  re- 
quired: ".  .  .  No  separate  tabulation  has 
been  made  of  'crib  deaths'  or  'sudden  death 
of  Infants'  other  than  the  fact  that  these 
would  be  in  the  total  of  'ni-defined'  causes. 
To  tabulate  differently  would  require  indi- 
vidual examination  of  each  infant  death 
certificate  by  a  qualified  medical  person 
which  service  is  not  available  to  the  Divlsioo 
of  Vital  Statistics  (N.  Dak.)  at  this  time." 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  is  fond  of  quoting 
statistics  which  we  believe  are,  in  reality,  too 
low.  References  are  continually  being  made 
to  projections  based  on  2  to  3  sudden  infant 
deaths  per  l.CXX)  live  births,  to  rationalize 
estimates  as  low  as  7500  and  as  high  as  only 
12,000.  We  believe  even  the  higher  estimate 
to  be  too  low  in  the  overall  slgmficance  of 
the  problem.  Our  reasons  are  these:  Projec- 
tions for  the  entire  country  are  based  on 
only  2-3  study  areas  like  Seattle  and  Phila- 
delphia. Yet  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner  of 
Maiyland  noted  the  Sudden  Infant  Death 
rate  in  Baltimore  as  6  per  1,000  live  births. 
Since  we  are  told  there  Is  a  correlation  be- 
tween Sudden  Infant  Death  incidence  and 
general  Infant  mortaUty,  It  woiild  seem  that 
SID  incidences  woiild  be  higher  in  areas 
with  greater  infant  mortality,  as  in  the 
South,  thus  increasing  the  total  annual 
number. 

Then  there  la  the  problem  of  fln/jing  and 
tabulating  every  Sudden  Infant  Death.  Even 
as  sucoeasful  and  enlightening  as  we  hava 
been  In  Maryland,  there  are  stUl  occasions 
when  there  is  no  official  record  of  a  Sudden 
Infant  Death  which  we  have  discovered  pri- 
vately, as  through  a  hospital  or  the  family 
Itself  or  a  relative  or  neighbor.  It  Is  likely 
these  "hidden"  cases  are  more  frequent  in 
lees  enlightened  communities.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  this,  especially  where  af- 
fluence and  influence  coincide.  Finally,  no 
consideration  of  this  syndrome  can  be  com- 
plete without  regard  for  the  phenomenon  of 
"near"  Sudden  Infant  Deaths  .  .  .  when 
normal,  healthy  Infants  suddenly  are  found 
nefur  death  but  for  some  unexplained  reason 
pull  out  of  this  situation,  recover  and  re- 
turn to  normal.  Yet  competent  medical  ex- 
amination cannot  explain  this  strange  oc- 
currence. These,  too,  should  be  Included  In 
the  SID  count.  For  all  these  reasons,  our 
Guilds  and  our  local  advisors  believe  it  Is 
quite  possible  the  frequency  of  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  could  reach  as  high  as  25,000  in- 
fants/yr. 

For  all  this  concern,  with  all  these  un- 
certainties and  lack  of  knowledge,  relatively 
little  research  funding  has  been  granted  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  (NICHD)  down 
through  the  years.  Here  again,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of 
research  funding.  This  continuing  inability 
to  pin  down  specific  information,  wliich 
should  be  available  to  the  public,  may  lead 
to  suspicious  conclusions. 

As  of  last  year,  the  Guild  was  able  only  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  specific  SID  research 
funding  by  NICHD  at  about  $700,000  in  the 
8  years  of  Institute  existence.  It  Is  also  con- 
ceivable at  the  time  that  up  to  200,000  Amer- 
ican babies  were  lost  to  SID  in  8  years. 

Simple  arithmetic  reveals  that  only  $3iS0 
per  lost  child  was  being  spent.  Even  If  we 


conceded  the  Institute's  upper  estimate  of 
12.000  SID  losses  per  year,  we  would  still  be 
spendmg  only  about  $7.00  each. 

In  an  honest  attempt  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove our  $700,000  figure,  we  asked  the  In- 
stitute to  provide  us  with  a  yearly  break- 
down of  funding  since  its  inception.  It  would 
seem  logical  that  an  index  of  research  grants 
by  title  or  specific  subject  would  yield  this 
data  conveniently.  Yet  it  took  more  than  2 
months  to  obtain  these  statistics,  and  then 
only  for  the  1971  fiscal  year.  The  Information 
sheet  listed  43  grants  totalling  $1.8  million 
relating  to  Infant  mortality/SID,  but  only 
one  specifically  for  Sudden  Infant  Death  of 
$46,000  (or  $2-4  per  child).  In  1970,  there 
was  only  one  grant,  for  $33,000  ($1.60-$3  per 
child).  Yet  the  total  NICHR  budget  rose 
from  $76  million  to  $94  million  in  1971,  with 
a  $5.7  million  increase  for  support  of  general 
child  health  research,  which  includes  crib 
death. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  problem  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Is  too  devastating  and 
horrible  to  be  explained  away  by  43  funding 
grants  which  may  indirectly  relate  to  the 
problem — that  the  magnitude  and  signif- 
icance of  the  problem  are  so  great  as  to 
demand  commensurate  and  q>eclflo  funding. 

This  lack  of  substantial  fimdlng  is  further 
explained  by  Government  ofBcials  by  a  lack 
of  "meritorious  research  ideas"  or  "qualified 
researchers."  There  are  many  potential  re- 
searchers ready  and  willing  to  investigate 
SID  in  new  and  potentially  promising  direc- 
tions. Although  they  may  not  meet  the 
established  standards  of  scrutinizing  study 
sections,  these  are  respected  men  of  com- 
petence and  position  in  their  own  fields  and 
are  worthy  of  a  chance  to  explore  their 
theories.  It  Just  may  be  that  such  a  bizarre 
problem  may  require  a  bizarre  or  non-con- 
formist approach,  instead  of  standard  or 
restricted  technique. 

We  say  this  for  two  good  reasons:  First, 
we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  lives  which 
are  lost  every  day.  I  find  it  Indecent  and 
inhuman  to  wait  for  Just  the  proper  meri- 
torious ideas  to  come  along  for  considera- 
lon  while  owe  babies  are  being  struck  down 
before  our  eyes  day  in  and  day  out.  Second, 
the  fimds  to  support  research  are  public 
fluids,  derived  from  us  the  taxpayers.  ITie 
very  fact  that  these  same  taxpayers  in  many 
numbers  voluntarily  and  anxiously  contrib- 
ute their  own  monies  to  our  private  efforts 
to  fund  research  serves  as  a  mandate  to 
public  officials  to  put  their  taxes  to  use  to 
save  lives  now  I 

Our  proposal  is  sensible  and  meaningful: 
Establish  a  certain  substantial  sum  of 
money  earmarked  specifically  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death  research.  Invite  all  Interested 
researchers  to  apply  for  funding.  ITien 
choose  those  most  capable  and  promising 
for  funding.  Make  the  most  of  what  there  is 
now;  don't  wait  for  an  ideal  who  may  never 
come.  Only  in  this  way  will  we  know  that 
our  Government  really  cares  about  our 
babies  t 

Down  through  the  years,  NICHD  has 
calmed  us  with  repeated  phrases  that  Sud- 
den Infant  Death  has  a  high  priority  for 
attention  and  action.  That  it  Is  the  greatest 
single  killer  of  Infants  from  one  month 
to  one  year  of  age.  And  more.  Looking  back, 
however,  relatively  little  has  been  under- 
taken and  even  less  has  been  accomplished. 
It  Is  almost  as  if  there  were  no  such  entity 
as  Sudden  Infant  Death  if  you  search  the 
records  and  literature  .  .  .  even  though 
thousands  of  empty  cribs,  tiny  graves,  and 
broken  hearts  bear  mute  evidence  of  the 
total  destruction  of  this  killer  in  our  midst. 
Is  this,  then  the  record  of  a  Government 
which  serves  the  people?  In  seeking  to  solve 
every  problem  of  man's  development  from 
prenatal  care  to  geriatrics,  does  a  problem 
like  Sudden  Infant  Death  get  lost  m  the 
overwhelming  reeponsibilities  of  this  com- 
prehensive   Health    Institute?    Is    Oovem- 
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ment's  priority  and  present  preoccupation 
with  birth  control  and  population  growth 
conflicting  with  the  saving  of  tba  lives  of 
newborn  babies?  The  time  has  come  for  our 
Government  to  back  up  Its  wrards  and  inten- 
tions with  dollars  and  sense!  We  spend 
millions  in  research  to  perfect  birth  control 
devices,  but  paltry  thousands  to  save  new 
human  lives  we  love  so  much.  Where  is  our 
sense  of  values? 

Experience  indicates  that  Government 
does  not  act  on  its  own  initiative  to  solve 
serious  problems,  but  only  reacts  when  some 
unexpected,  disastrous  episode  compels  it 
to  positive  action.  Are  these  daily  unex- 
pected disastrous  episodes  too  commonplace 
to  attract  urgent,  serious  action?  Are  these 
infant  tragedies  therefore  being  compounded 
by  inaction? 

We  of  The  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  can- 
not keep  silent  and  watch  more  children 
die  In  vam  without  lifting  a  finger  and  rais- 
ing our  voices.  We  cannot  ignore  these  dally 
tragedies  happening  before  our  very  eyes 
.  .  .  watching  these  precious  babies  slip 
through  our  hearts  and  homes  I  And  America 
cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by  while  millions  of 
hours  of  manpower  and  talent  i^lch  could 
be  put  to  peaceful  and  productive  purpose 
are  buried  forever. 

These  departed  children  can  no  longer 
speak  for  themselves  ...  so  we  of  The  Guild 
for  Infant  Survival  speak  for  them,  so  they 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain.  We  come  to  plead 
for  the  lives  of  future  generations  who  face 
this  same  horrible  threat  of  sudden  death  at 
the  very  beginning  of  life. 

No  one  can  say  who  will  be  touched  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  We  do  know  there 
will  be  many:  unfortunately,  far  too  many. 
How  much  longer  will  our  babies — yours  and 
mine — die  so  tragically  and  so  unnecessarily? 
How  much  do  we  really  value  life  Itself? 

Today,  you  have  a  golden  opportimity  given 
to  very  few:  to  save  thousands  of  lives  every 
year  in  every  future  generation  of  mankind 
...  by  considering  and  acting  on  what  we 
have  said  here  today  ...  to  speed  the  day 
when  no  more  babies  will  die  .    .   . 

John  Donne  said  It  best : 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself.  Every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part  of 
the  main  .  .  .  Any  man's  death  diminishes 
me,  because  I  am  involved  In  Mankind.  And 
therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  toUs,  it  tolls  for  thee  ..." 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  36,  1972] 
Thx  Mtbtkbt  or  Cub  Dsatb 

Among  the  many  baffling  mysteries  of  the 
human  body,  few  remain  as  persistently  un- 
solved as  crib  death.  The  disease  Is  known 
medically  as  sudden  infant  death  syndrome 
(BIDS) .  Estimates  vary  on  how  many  victims 
die  every  year;  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  believes  be- 
tween 7,400  and  lOJJOO  occur  annually,  while 
two  private  groups — the  National  Foundation 
for  Sudden  Infant  Death  and  the  Guild  tor 
Infant  Survival — put  the  figures  between  10,- 
000  and  20,000.  Whatever  the  number,  little 
argument  exists  that  SIDS  is  a  definite  dis- 
ease and  Is  the  number  one  cause  of  death  in 
Infants  after  the  first  week  of  life.  Mystery  Is 
present  because  it  can  neither  be  predicted  or 
prevented.  The  infant  Is  usually  under  six 
months  of  age.  Typically,  the  baby  is  healthy 
and  normal,  though  sometimes  a  common 
cold  may  be  present;  he  or  she  has  been  put 
to  bed  routinely  but  some  hours  later,  with 
neither  a  cry  or  an  indication  of  pain,  is 
found  dead. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  held  one  day  of  hearings 
on  crib  death.  One  exi>ected  and  much  needed 
result  of  these  hearings  Is  that  greater  pub- 
lic attention  will  now  be  focused  on  this 
dangerous  and  widespread  disease.  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Bergman  of  Children's  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital in  Seattle  and  president  of  tb«  National 


Foundation  for  Sudden  Infant  Death,  be- 
lieves that  the  urgent  problem  about  SID'S 
"is  ignorance  among  the  medical  profession 
and  lay  public.  In  the  vast  majority  of  com- 
munities, parents  who  lose  children  to  SIDS 
are  treated  as  criminals  . . .  Many  medical  ex- 
aminers and  coroners  are  still  calling  the  dis- 
ease Bufflocation  or  a  variety  of  other  names." 
In  addition  to  normal  reactions  of  grief,  par- 
ents of  SIDS  victims  often  suffer  guUt  or 
emotional  pain  unmatched  by  other  diseases. 
"The  toll  of  broken  families  around  the  coun- 
try for  sudden  infant  death  is  shocking," 
said  Dr.  Bergman. 

As  a  beginning  sign  of  congressional  in- 
terest in  SIDS,  the  hearings  were  useful.  As 
Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  noted,  it  was  only  tliree  years  ago 
that  crib  death  was  finally  identified  and 
described  as  a  specific  disease.  What  needs 
to  be  done  now  is  for  NIH  to  examine  its  re- 
search poslbilltles,  first  to  discover  the  cause 
of  SIDS  and  then  to  see  how  it  may  be  pre- 
vented. Neither  goal  will  be  easy  to  reach,  but 
with  annual  deaths  ranging  in  the  10,000 
area,  the  reduction  of  Infant  mortality  should 
at  least  be  a  major  concern  of  both  Congress 
and  the  government.  No  one  can  deny  that 
SIDS  is  surely  a  major  concern  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  parents. 

[lYom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  30, 1973] 
CaiB-DxATH  Study  Nxkds  $100,000 

A  Baltimore-based  organization  dedicated 
to  exploring  the  mysteries  of  sudden  infant 
death  has  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  raise 
$100,000  for  medical  research. 

The  drive  Is  being  led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul 
Goldberg,  a  Baltimore  couple  who  founded 
the  international  Guild  for  Infant  Siirvival 
in  November,  1964,  lees  than  a  year  after  the 
sudden,  unexplained  death  of  their  2-montb- 
old  daughter. 

There  has  been  little  reeearch  into  sudden 
Infant  death— also  known  as  crib  death — 
and  Its  cause  and  prevention  are  unknown.  A 
recent  Senate  hearing  noted  there  are  10,000 
deaths  annually  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment spent  only  $46,000  in  1971  for  research 
into  crib  deaths. 

In  a  typical  situation,  a  mother  enters  her 
child's  room  in  the  morning  and  finds  the 
infant  dead  In  his  crib.  There  Is  no  clear 
medical  reason  for  the  child's  death  and  the 
parents,  wrongfully,  often  blame  themselves 
for  the  tragedy. 

In  the  Batlimore  area  last  year  there  were 
94  deaths  attributed  to  the  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome;  statewide,  the  total  was 
more  than  150. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  a  uniform  reporting 
system,  the  failure  of  doctors  to  list  the  syn- 
drome on  death  certificates  and  the  lack  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  some  coroners,  the 
Goldbergs  feel  the  problem  is  grossly  under- 
reported.  They  estimate  the  national  death 
total  at  35,000  annually. 

For  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldberg  said  in 
a  recent  interview,  they  labored  under  the 
bellaf  that,  once  made  aware  of  the  syn- 
drome, people  would  Identify  with  the  trag- 
edy and  support  research  aimed  at  its  elim- 
ination. 

But  this  has  not  happened. 

"CAN'T  Hmx  ntOM  rr" 

"People  clam  up  about  it  Instead  of  reach- 
out  to  the  problem,"  Mr.  Goldberg  said. 
"There  is  tragedy  In  this  world,  people  must 
reallBe  It,  they  can't  hide  from  It,"  he  added. 

Consequently,  the  couple  announced  their 
intention  to  abandon  the  organization's 
"low  profile"  and  begin  soliciting  help  from 
(Aiarltable  organisations,  corporate  founda- 
tions and  "affluent  and  influential"  persons 
in  the  community. 

At  the  sama  time  they  are  planning  a  cam- 
paign to  attract  donations  from  i>er8ons  in 
stores,  offlces  and  shopping  centers.  They  will 
do  this  through  posters  advertising  a  Feb- 


ruary 8  episode  of  the  "Marcus  Welby,  M.D." 
ttievision  BWies  in  which  the  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome  will  be  ezidored. 

Mr.  Goldberg  takes  credit  for  initiating 
the  show  in  a  letter  he  mailed  to  the  show^ 
producers  In  the  summer  of  1970  suggesting 
a  program  on  crib  death. 

They  have  no  detMlline  for  obtaining  the 
$100,000  but  said  most  of  it  will  go  to  Dr. 
Russell  S.  Fisher,  the  state's  chief  medical 
examiner,  whose  Interest  in  crib  death  goes 
back  30  yesn. 

Dr.  Fisher,  who  pcutlclpated  in  the  Inter- 
view, said  the  money  will  be  applied  to  baste 
research  on  the  problem. 

IfANT  HAD  MXNOB  DnTBCTIOIfS 

Dr.  Fisher  suspects  that  the  syndrome  Is 
connected  with  the  develc^ment  of  the  in- 
fant's immunological  system  to  ward  off  In- 
fection and  disease. 

Most  of  the  deaths  occur  in  the  third  or 
fourth  month  of  life  and  sharply  drop  after 
the  eighth  month,  he  noted.  It  Is  during  this 
period  that  the  baby  loses  the  immunological 
system  Inherited  from  its  mother  and  begins 
to  develop  Its  own  systan. 

Sudden  infant  death  may  be  due  to  a  de- 
fect in  the  development  of  this  system  which 
would  render  the  infant  fatally  susceptible 
to  relatively  minor  infections,  he  said.  Many 
crib  death  babies  have  had  minor  infections 
upon  autopsy,  he  added. 

If  theee  defects  could  be  spotted.  Dr.  Fisher 
said,  all  children  would  be  examined  at  four 
months  of  age  and,  if  they  possess  the  defect, 
their  immunological  defense  system  could  be 
bolstered,  say,  by  serum  Injections  from  the 
mother. 

Dr.  Fisher  said  it  would  take  $100,000-a- 
year  for  five  years  to  hire  a  staff  of  immun- 
ologlsts  and  Immuno-chemiste  to  probe  this 
theory.  "We  don't  have  the  money  to  get  the 
talent,"  he  said. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldberg  hope,  at  least,  to  get 
this  project  Initiated. 


JTTVENILE  DELINQUENCT 

Mr.  (TOOK.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  ctHistltuent  coq- 
eemlng  the  dedgnatioD  of  the  first  we^ 
In  February  as  "We  Appreciate  Our 
Young  People  Week"  in  Kentucky.  Let 
me  be  among  the  first  to  applaud  this 
attitude.  A  healthy  respect  and  concern 
for  the  yoimg  people  of  this  country 
is  an  Important  first  step  In  the  ersdica- 
ticm  of  many  of  our  Juvenile  problems. 
lUs  recognition  serves  as  a  fitting  in- 
troduction to  my  remarks  today  regard- 
ing current  Juvenile  delinquency  legisla- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  3  years  my  position  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvmile  Ddlnquency  has  made  me  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  inadequate  at- 
tempts (HI  the  Federal  level  to  deal  with 
the  root  causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
The  current  overcrowding  In  our  correc- 
tional facilities  and  courts  is  a  direct 
result  of  our  inexcusable  negtect  in  the 
area.  Undeniably,  the  most  effective  and 
e£9cient  approach  to  any  problem  is  to 
address  its  cause  rather  than  simply  its 
ssmiptoms.  For  this  reason  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  strong  and  broad  program 
of  ddinquency  prevention  should  be  a 
major  priority  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hie  Juvaille  Delinquency  Subc<xn- 
mlttee  has  recently  htid  hearings  on  two 
pieces  of  legislation  in  this  area.  Both 
are  aimed  at  delinquency  preventton  and 
both  have  met  opposition  on  the  grotmds 
that  the  authority  to  Implement  and 
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fund  projects  sach  as  they  propose  al- 
ready exists.  This  authority  Is  scattered 
through  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  legis- 
lation and  effects  a  number  of  different 
agencies  and  bureaus.  For  the  most  part, 
these  titles  have  received  little,  if  any, 
funding  or  development.  Therefore, 
while  delinquency  prevention  programs 
have  been  recognized  as  Important  and 
authorizations  provided  for,  they  have 
not  received  the  funds  and  priority  which 
would  make  them  viable,  working  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  a  situatitti  which  I  personally 
deplore.  Until  someone  is  willing  to  take 
the  initiative  in  developing  these  various 
pieces  of  legislation  into  a  broad  and  ef- 
fective delinquency  prevention  program, 
I  will  feel  compelled  to  support  the  scat- 
tered pieces  of  prevention  legislation 
that  come  before  this  session  of  Congress. 

My  concern  today,  however,  is  with 
the  one  preventive  approach  which  I  feel 
holds  the  only  real  pnxnise  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  today's  s^uth.  That 
approach  is  basically  one  of  helping  kids 
to  help  themselves.  It  is  exemplified  by 
the  efforts  of  YDDPA.  the  Youth  Devel- 
opment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
ministration set  up  in  HEW  under  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968,  in  its  organization 
of  Youth  Service  Bureaus  in  special  pilot 
projects  throughout  the  country.  As  a 
concept,  it  is  quite  simple:  To  go  into  an 
area,  determine  what  public  and  private 
services  are  then  available  to  the  youth 
of  that  area,  and  to  set  up  a  system 
whereby  these  various  groups  and  agen- 
cies work  closely  together  In  their  ef- 
forts, complementing  and  cross-refer- 
encing children  in  need  to  each  other.  It 
is  the  natural — and  quite  logical — ap- 
proach. It  has,  however,  pointed  out 
striking  deficiencies  in  certain  types  of 
services  badly  needed  by  youth  In  most 
at  these  pilot  communities. 

One  of  these  areas  is  the  provision  of 
alternatives  to  the  juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem, alternatives  which  supply  young 
people  with  the  understanding  and 
counsel  that  will  keep  them  out  of  the 
Juvenile  justice  system.  Inniunerable 
young  people  each  day  find  themselves 
in  police  stations,  courtrooms,  and  de- 
tention centers  across  the  coimtry,  the 
perpetrators  of  no  real  crime  beyond 
that  oT  status:  The  truant,  the  incor- 
rigible, the  neglected,  the  runaway. 
Neither  the  police,  the  judiciary  or  the 
welfare  systems  in  most  of  these  areas 
have  the  time  or  money  to  help  these 
kids.  Their  problems  imresolved,  these 
young  people  are  too  often  hurried  hcHne 
or  into  Jirvenlle  institutions,  only  to 
reglut  police  stations,  courts,  and  correc- 
tional institutions  with  their  return. 

In  my  years  as  a  county  Judge,  I  saw 
far  too  many  of  these  young  people  ac- 
cumulating imnecessary  police  records 
and  making  return  visits  to  our  juvenile 
Justice  sjrstem.  Unquestionably,  many  of 
them  did  not  even  belong  there  to  begin 
with.  The  need  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  help  these  chil- 
dren before  they  become  Involved  In 
more  serious  sorts  of  crime  is  evidenced 
each  day,  as  our  courts,  fwlice  depart- 
ments, and  Juvenile  institutions  become 
Increasln^y  overbin-dened. 


The  Runaway  Youth  Act,  which  I  orig- 
inally cosponsored  in  November  of  last 
year,  is  such  an  attempt.  Its  thrust  is 
delinquency  prevention  through  the  en- 
couragement of  alternatives  to  our  exist- 
ing juvenile  Justice  system.  It  has  the 
support  of  police  departments.  Juvenile 
judges,  social  workers,  and  national  and 
local  private  groups  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  a  simple  and  relatively 
narrow  piece  of  legislation,  authorizing 
funds  to  HEW  for  grants  and  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  assistance  "for  the 
purpose  of  developing  local  facilities  to 
deal  with  the  inmiediate  needs  of  run- 
aways in  a  manner  which  is  outside  the 
law  enforcement  structure  of  the  juve- 
nile justice  system."  I  feel,  however,  that 
its  impact  in  the  area  of  delinquency 
prevention  will  be  extensive. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  clarify  a 
number  of  points  regarding  this  bill 
which  I  feel  to  be  important. 

In  the  first  place,  the  shelter  to  be 
provided  is  only  temporary.  We  are  not 
encouraging  our  young  people  to  leave 
home  but  giving  them  the  immediate 
understanding  and  counsel  which  they  so 
badly  need  in  adjusting  to  life  and  the 
pressures  of  growing  up.  These  shelters 
are  meant  to  help  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween parent  and  child  and  to  provide 
our  youth  with  a  place  to  go  when  leav- 
ing home  seems  their  only  alternative. 
As  recent  hearing  testimony  has  shown, 
the  average  rimaway  is  imder  14  and 
part  of  the  white  working  class.  He  Is  not 
the  disgrimtled  older  youth  of  middle 
America  seeking  adventure.  He  leaves 
home,  because  something  is  very  wrong 
there.  The  greatest  service  we  can  do 
them  is  to  respect  them  and  help  them 
respect  themselves. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 
How  do  you  help  these  youngsters  help 
themselves?  What  sorts  of  counseling  and 
services  do  you  provide  them?  E{u;h  per- 
son and  each  situation  is  different.  Like- 
wise, each  area  of  the  country  is  differ- 
ent. The  variety  of  projects  which  have 
sprung  up  at  the  local  level  in  response 
to  local  needs  is  indicative  of  the  type  of 
programs  that  are  needed,  locally  initi- 
ated, locally  sponsored  and  tailored  to 
local  needs.  I  fully  support  the  more 
comprehensive  efforts  of  national  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  YWCA  and  Travel- 
ers' Aid  along  this  line.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  effective  programs  are 
those  designed  to  fill  a  gap  in  available 
youth  services  on  the  local  level,  projects 
fimded  by  both  public  and  private  com- 
munity groups.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope, 
therefore,  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
will  eventually  fund,  on  a  limited  basis,  a 
wide  variety  of  shelter  homes  and  coun- 
seling facilities,  encouraging  local  Ini- 
tiative in  broadening  and  strengthening 
sendees  available  to  troubled  youth  In 
any  area. 

This  bill  Is  meant  to  fund  a  broad  range 
of  programs,  to  complement  existing 
services  and  projects  and  to  retain  flex- 
ibility in  a  locality's  response  to  delin- 
quency prevention  outside  its  Juvenile 
Justice  system.  It  does  not  offer  any  com- 
prehensive solution  to  our  juvenile  prob- 
lems; it  encotirages  each  locality  to  find 
its  own  answers.  I  believe  it  offers  far 
more  than  a  superficial  glance  at  its  title, 
the  Rimaway  Youth  Act,  can  convey.  For 
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this  reason  I  urge  both  the  Members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  rest  of 
Congress  to  carefully  consider  Its  even- 
tual passage. 

To  this  end  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  a  num- 
ber of  letters  and  articles  which  I  have 
received  regarding  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Baltimorz,  Mo., 
January  14.  1972. 
Re:   S.  2829,  the  Rxinaway  Youth  Act  of  1971. 
Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Cook:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  December  21,  1971  encloelng  a 
copy  of  the  above  BlU  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  you  and  Senator  Birch  Bayh. 

I  have  read  the  Bill  carefully  and  all  of 
Its  explanatory  material  and  must  say  that 
I  totally  and  wholeheartedly  endorse  this 
legislation.  Statistics  are  hard  to  come  by  on 
how  many  runaway  youths  we  have  each 
year  in  a  given  community — those  who  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  are,  I 
fear,  merely  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  As  the 
presiding  judge  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Baltimore  City,  I  can  say  that  the  best  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  runaways  each 
year  In  our  city  would  be  several  thousand. 

I  think  It  is  readily  apparent  what  the 
ramlflcations  and  consequences  of  this  ex- 
tensive problem  are.  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  always  been  with  any  society,  but  I  think 
that  it  is  clear  that  It  is  one  which  has 
grown  very  sharply  over  the  last  number  of 
years — a  growth  far  out  of  proportion  of  the 
rising  Juvenile  population.  This  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  wide  variety  of  factors — the 
Increased  alienation  between  the  young  and 
their  elders,  the  drug  culture,  greater  mo- 
bility, more  maturity  and  many  other  fac- 
tors. For  the  purposes  of  your  Bill  it  is  not 
as  Important  to  pinpoint  the  causes  as  It 
Is  to  pinpoint  the  effects. 

Each  of  these  youngsters  is  troubled  in  his 
own  way — some  to  a  more  severe  degree  than 
others — but  each  needs  a  kind,  firm  and 
understanding  hand  which  the  chUd  does 
not  feel  Is  available  at  home  and  probably 
not  in  his  school  either.  There  Is  practically 
no  other  place  where  the  child  feels  he  can 
turn  to  reach  out  for  this  hand.  The  very 
meager  facilities  which  exist  for  these  chil- 
dren are  taxed  many,  many  times  beyond 
the  breaking  point.  These  yoimgsters  do  not 
need  punishment — they  need  sound  and 
proper  counseling  and  guidance.  Failure  to 
provide  this  will  be  to  reject  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  fine  young  people  each  year  and  in 
BO  many  of  these  cases  cause  them  Irrepara- 
ble damage.  It  Is  only  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  type  of  resources  which  your 
Bill  proposes  that  we  can  attempt  to  meet 
in  a  meaningful  way  the  very  real  problems 
of  our  troubled  youth. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  I.  H.  Hammebman. 

ToTJTH  Help  Centeb, 
Chicago.  III.,  January  17. 1972. 

Deab  Sbnatob  Cook:  The  Youth  Help 
Center  of  the  Orace  Lutheran  Church  is 
presently  in  Its  fourth  year  of  operation,  and 
as  such  is  the  oldest  runaway  agency  In  the 
state  of  nimols.  I  have  been  foUowlng  the 
progress  of  your  bill,  and  some  of  the  hear- 
ings as  reported  In  the  newspapers. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  older  literature 
that  we  have  that  describes  some  of  the 
things  you  seek  to  know  about  ovu:  program. 
I  am  aware  that  you  have  done  excellent 
research  in  your  bill,  as  we  have  spoken  with 
the  people  of  Runaway  House  In  Washington 
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about  your  blU.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  redun- 
dant, and  hope  to  make  this  letter  short  so 
that  we  are  not  tooting  our  own  horn  with 
data  you  have  already  enooimtered. 

The  blU  Is  two  years  late.  Chicago  has  al- 
ways bad  large  numbers  of  runaways,  pri- 
marily from  the  suburbs.  Lately,  with  the 
Increase  in  community  youth  centers,  pri- 
marily of  drug  orientation,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  numbers  coming  through. 
The  change  has  been  from  a  white  suburban 
youth  of  middle  class  psu'ents  to  the  white, 
urban  youth  of  working  class  p«j«nts.  The 
cases  have  been  more  complex  due  to  more 
legal  complications — from  schools,  from 
marital  situations  (unknown  custody),  and 
from  past  recorded  with  law  enfcaveinent 
officials.  We  have  always  had  great  coopera- 
tion from  the  local  police. 

From  our  annual  report,  you  will  notice 
that  we  are  attempting  to  institute  an  ap- 
proach similar  to  that  of  your  bill  with  a 
group  home.  In  1969,  the  YHC  operated  a 
group  home  for  7  months,  but  was  forced  to 
close  it  due  to  inadequate  funding.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  without  concrete 
temporary  alternatives  in  housing  to  offer 
youth,  so  they  have  a  reasonable  chance  to 
expect  parents  permission  and  some  help, 
most  will  turn  and  go  back  onto  the  streets 
for  their  survival.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  need  for  the  homes  that  yoxu-  biU  will 
provide  for.  Time  and  time  again  a  youth's 
situation  has  crumbled  due  to  the  simple 
fact  we  were  imable  to  provide  him  with  an 
alternative  living  environment  for  only  a 
few  weeks,  while  he  was  able  to  put  his  own 
head  back  together  without  the  pressures  of 
the  home  environment. 

This  bill  win  begin  to  provide  the  alterna- 
tives that  have  so  long  been  sought  by  many 
youth  agencies  around  this  city,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Youth  Help  Center  gives  It  our 
whole  hearted  recommendation.  It  is  truly 
heartening  for  us  to  see  some  of  our  legis- 
lators who  are  real  enough  to  have  some 
contact  with  this  real  problem  that  la  now 
beginning  to  affect  even  the  working  class 
jrouth  in  gpreater  proportions. 
C^ebrate  life  I 

Mark  The:nnes. 

The  Rtjnawat  Prooham,  YotrrH  Help  Cen- 
ter— Obace  Lutbebam  CHxmcH 

Although  this  program  began  as  the  Orace 
Lutheran  Runaway  Program,  It  has  always 
crossed  all  lines  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  both 
In  its  staff  as  well  as  those  it  sought  to  help. 
It  was  renamed  Youth  Help  Center  Asso- 
ciation In  recognizance  of  the  fact  that  It 
la.  and  always  has  been,  non-ethnic  and 
non-denominational  In  character. 

Since  June  1968,  in  an  innovative  action 
program  Orace  Lutheran  Church  Runaway 
Program  has  sought  out  and  worked  with 
more  than  1500  runaway  Juveniles  of  all 
faiths  and  social  backgrounds.  Working  with 
a  nominal  budget,  this  program  included 
extensive  utilizations  of  volunteer  services, 
while  providing  emotional  support  and  en- 
couragement when  a  teen  Is  afraid  to  seek 
help  from  established  social  agencies.  By  cre- 
ating an  atmosphere  with  which  the  teens 
coxild  identify,  we  created  a  place  where  he 
(or  she)  could  feel  safe  ...  a  place  where  he 
could  find  help  within  the  framework  of  a 
lawful  society. 

As  word-of -mouth  pnbllctty  spread  among 
the  young  people,  JuvenUes  contemplating 
running  away  from  their  families  began  call- 
ing the  center.  Through  these  contacts,  other 
innovative  measures  for  runaway  prevention 
were  added  to  the  program.  Several  hundred 
Juveniles,  not  Included  in  the  actual  runaway 
program,  were  given  runaway  prevention 
counseling,  with  referral  to  cooperating  agen- 
cies when  possible.  The  program  has  reached 
approximately  3000  young  people,  half  of 
whom  are  runaway  Juveniles. 

Key  elements  of  the  program  Include  activ- 
ities such  as : 


Counseling  for  runaways  and  pre-runa- 
ways. 

24  hour  manned  crises  phone. 

Liaison  with  police  and  other  agencies. 

Drop-in  center. 

Outreach  into  the  community. 

Artistic,  musical  and  cultural  activities. 

Youth  centered  folk  services. 

This  program  began  because  we  saw  juve- 
niles In  need  who  didn't  have  a  place  to  go. 
We  started  with : 

An  almost  instinctive  approach. 

A  basic  phUoBophy — contact  and  help.  We 
added  prevention  and  cure. 

A  philosophy  that  the  helped  must  be- 
come the  helpers,  and  we  emphasized  that 
fact  during  any  counseling. 

We  bad  no : 

Ouidellnes  to  follow  because  there  was  no 
successful  long-term  program  dealing  with 
alienated  youth. 

Money  to  give  us  time  to  analyze  the  dy- 
namics when  we  were  able  to  do  what  re- 
sponsible established  social  agencies  using 
traditional  methods  had  been  unable  to  do. 

In  today's  society,  as  long  as  a  Juvenile 
refuses  to  stay  at  home  he  is  either  a  fugitive 
or  a  prisoner.  Neither  circumstance  Is  bene- 
ficial to  anyone.  Despite  these  deterrents.  If 
a  teen  becomes  sufQclently  desperate  about 
his  home  situation,  real  or  imagined,  he  will 
run  away  from  that  situation. 

Increased  force  and  control  will  only  lead 
to  further  overtaxing  of  present  agency  re- 
sources. It  will  result  in  more  bitterness  by 
young  people  toward  adult  authority  In  gen- 
eral .  .  .  their  parents  and  law  enforcement 
people  in  particular.  A  runaway's  respect  for 
the  law  wlU  be  greatly  enhanced  when  ef- 
forts are  made  to  deal  with  his  feelings  and 
needs,  instead  of  only  his  actions. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  20,  19721 

Ann  Landers:  Your  Basic  Incorrigible 

Dear  Akn  Landers:  Our  17-year-old  son 
left  home  last  June  because  In  his  words  he 
Mranted  to  be  a  hippie.  He  lived  with  friends 
all  over  the  country,  bumming  from  one  place 
to  another,  getting  kicked  out  by  parents 
regularly.  Now  he  has  come  home,  stone 
broke,  hair  down  to  his  shoulders,  smelling 
like  a  six-week-old  hamburger. 

My  husband  and  I  talked  it  over  and  de- 
cided he  could  live  here  but  he'd  have  to 
clean  himself  up  and  stop  running  around 
nights.  He  had  been  out  until  2  and  3  ajn. 
every  morning  with  a  couple  of  creepy  kids 
who  look  and  smell  Just  like  he  does.  Our  son 
Informed  us  In  very  plain  language  that  he 
has  no  Intention  of  meeting  any  of  our  con- 
ditions and  we  cant  throw  him  out  because 
the  law  says  we  are  responsible  for  him  xmtll 
he  U  21. 

The  entire  famUy  Is  In  a  constant  state  of 
tension  because  of  this  boy.  He  does  what- 
ever he  pleases  with  no  regard  for  anjrone. 
What  can  we  do?  Please  come  up  with  an 
answer. — Lake   Oeorge,   N.Y.   Parents. 

Dear  L.O.:  You  have  Just  handed  me  the 
most  difficult  question  of  the  century. 
Thanks  a  lot. 

First  let  me  assure  you  that  your  son  la 
as  sick  of  himself  as  you  are.  He  Is  angry, 
insecure,  rudderless  and  miserable.  A  hostile 
kid  is  a  troubled  kid.  Since  there  Is  no  com- 
munication between  yt\n\  and  you,  I  sug- 
gest an  intermediary,  someone  the  boy  can 
talk  to — a  physician,  a  clergyman  or  a  coun- 
selor. This  boy  needs  therapy  but  it  cant  be 
forced  on  him.  He  must  want  It. 

He  Is  right  when  he  says  you  cannot  throw 
him  out  because  he's  a  minor.  You  can.  how- 
ever, put  him  in  a  detention  home — which 
I  do  NOT,  repeat  NOT,  recommend — ^if  he  be- 
comes unmanageable.  Most  detention  bomea 
are  factories  that  produce  hardened  crim- 
inals. Your  son's  recalcitrance  and  hostility 
did  not  develop  overnight  so  don't  expect 
miracles.  Be  patient  and  remember  that  the 
child  who  Is  least  lovaUe  needs  love  the  moat. 


CmcAco,  III., 
January  4,  197t. 
Re:  Senate  Bill  No.  2829,  the  Runaway  Youth 

Act. 
Hon.  SIablow  W.  Cook, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  :  We  are  extremely  Impresaed 
with  the  depth  of  your  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  our  youth  population. 

Looking  Qlass.  presenUy  a  dlvlatan  of  Trav- 
elers Aid,  started  about  two  ytun  ago.  Its 
origins,  while  smaU  and  aU  volunteer,  grew 
quickly  to  Include  paid  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  staff  augmented  by  a  volun- 
teer staff  of  40. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  a  part  ot  Lock- 
ing Olass  since  its  inception  have  been 
astounded  at  its  growth  and  can  only  account 
for  It  In  terms  of  need.  During  the  past  23 
months,  we  have  served  over  2,000  adoles- 
cents and  their  famUies. 

I  am  enclosing  some  backgroimd  informa- 
tion about  the  center  and  a  copy  of  a  pre- 
liminary criUque  from  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity for  your  review. 

While  our  agency  Is  located  in  a  familial 
setting,  we  do  not  provide  housing  at  the 
center  location.  We  have  found  that  the  use 
of  emergency  foster  homes  (specialized  In 
the  care  of  adolescents)  provides  a  positive 
experience  during  crlsU  and  Is  helpful  In 
further  determining  a  plan  for  the  yoongater 
beyond  the  crisis  point. 

We  feel  the  need  for  both  kinds  of  alterna- 
tives, the  runaway  house  and  the  use  of  run- 
away centers  and  foster  homes.  It  would  aeam 
logical  that  in  serving  the  complex  needs  of 
youth,  more  than  one  kind  of  program  be 
developed  in  their  Interest.  This  we  feel  pro- 
vides a  better  selection  of  altematlvet  than 
presently  exist. 

In  terms  of  comments  and  criticisms  on 
the  Riinway  Touth  Act  am  it  pnaently  la 
written,  kindly  allow  me  to  ivMnman^  potot 
by  point. 

Under  Section  3  beginning  "The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that — " : 

We  are  tn  general  agreonant  with  Sections 
1,  2.  3,  4  and  in  npefiflc  agreement  with  S  & 
6.  We  have  long  felt  that  placing  a  "criminal 
status"  on  a  Juvenile  with  "runaway  syn- 
drome" is  not  appropriate,  and  that  in  some 
way  this  particular  ana  of  problem  solving 
should  not  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
police  department  and  the  courts  iinleas 
there  are  specific  acts  of  delinquency  Involved 
during  the  runaway  eplaode. 
Under  Title  I: 

We  fuUy  support  the  narrative  as  deactlbed 
in  Sections  101  Sc  102.  Under  specifics  (a) 
(b)  we  would  recommend  the  word  "house" 
be  changed  to  "program"  throughout  the  Bill. 
As  we  Indicated  earlier,  while  we  do  not  use 
a  formalized  "house"  setting,  we  find  oar 
program  using  foster  homes  as  a  creative 
alternative  to  the  Institutionalization  process 
which  a  network  of  houses  might  perpetuate. 
Furthemuxe,  let  me  again  reiterate  the  need 
for  both  QUI  client  and  in-residence  centers 
to  serve  the  needs  of  adolescent  youth. 
In  Section  (2)  of  Section  102: 
While  we  would  agree  that  a  maximum  of 
20  la  appropriate  In  a  shelter  setting,  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Involvement 
of  foster  parents  facilitates  a  greater  number 
of  emergency  placements  at  a  leaser  expense. 
Although  maet  at  our  foster  parents  do  not 
receive  payment  for  care,  ^rticn  there  is 
money  available  either  through  the  natural 
parents  or  through  the  state  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Children  and  Family  Services, 
a  payment  not  to  exceed  $3 .50/ night  Is  made. 
Based  on  a  ooet  accounting  of  in-resldence 
centers,  the  average  cost  of  sheltering  a 
youngsto:  In  an  in-realdenoe  center  Is  ap- 
proxlmtaely  40%  more  on  a  p«'  diem  basis 
over  a  year's  period  of  time. 

Again,  we  would  support  the  devriopmant 
of  an  ade^iiate  plan  according  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  child.  We  would  like  to  point 
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out  however,  there  are  a  small  numtier  of 
occasloDB  when  It  Is  Impossible  to  contact 
parents.  We  recommend  that  this  BUI  pro- 
vide for  authorized  licensed  child  placement 
agencies  not  to  be  in  Jeopardy  under  the  law 
when  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  agency 
to  act  In  loco  parentis  because  contact  with 
parents  within  a  given  period  of  time  is 
not  possible. 
Item  (4) : 

Of  course,  while  we  support  the  context 
of  the  provision,  our  concern  lies  In  how  to 
achieve  "proper  relations"  with  the  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  With  most  youth  agen- 
cies already  considered  suspect  by  police 
departments,  we  would  hope  legislation 
woiild  not  reinforce  already  reluctant  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  youth  serving  agencies 
or  the  police  department. 
Item  (6) : 

Again,  while  supporting  this  provision 
we  would  hesitate  to  see  a  limit  placed  on  the 
distance  from  the  center  in  terms  of  an  in- 
volvement of  youth  and  family  In  after  care 
counselling  or  family  therapy.  It  would  seem 
more  appropriate  If  the  decision  was  made 
by  the  client  and/or  his  family. 
Item  (6) : 

Our  only  recommendation  would  be  to 
phrase  the  provision  to  Include  the  word 
confidential  so  that  the  rights  of  clients  and 
their  families  are  not  in  any  way  placed  in 
Jeopardy. 
Section  (7) : 

While  the  importanoe  of  aocurate  data 
collection  and  researob  cannot  be  denied,  our 
concern  Is  th&t  the  word  "goals"  implies 
"concretes"  which  are  not  always  visible 
during  the  time  of  contact  In  youth  serving 
ageodes.  Long  term  speculation  based  on 
empirical  study  would  indicate  to  us  that 
"oancretee"  are  not  possible  much  betfore  a 
service  is  about  8  yean  old.  We  feti  the  ln> 
tent  of  such  a  provision  needs  clarlflcatlcn 
to  prevent  misinterpretation  by  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  HEW. 
We  have  further  comment  on  (8)  and  (9). 
Sections  lOS-107  inclusive  have  our  sup- 
port with  no  oonmient  at  this  time. 

In  terms  of  oommente  and  reoommenda- 
tlons  on  Title  U: 

While  we  recognize  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive study,  we  would  Implore  Congress 
not  to  duplicate  existing  studies.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HBW  should  be  ordered  to  gather 
all  existing  Information  and  researeh  pres- 
ently being  conducted  nationwide  and  evalu- 
ate the  findings  before  further  study. 

We  would  not  be  supportive  of  an  appro- 
priation of  ^  million  for  primary  research 
propoeed  which  in  fact  may  already  exist.  In 
fact,  that  anK>unt  of  budget  approprlatton 
ooiild  adequately  fund  4  or  5  centers  such  as 
Looking  Glass  In  Chicago  alone,  with  eacfa 
center  doing  its  own  researdi  and  being  aUe 
to  facilitate  servlees  to  1-2,000  youth  per 
annum  each. 

Again,  In  summation,  eomprehenslTe  study 
of  the  runaway  population  Is  Imperative.  Be- 
yond that,  It  seems  that  a  great  deal  of  study 
of  the  myriad  at  youth  serving  ag«nclee 
that  have  sprung  up  nationwide  In  the  past 
3  yews  would  be  useful  in  further  deter- 
mining approfxiate  services  to  adolescent 
youth  and  families  by  the  Department  of 
HBW. 

As  a  final  comment,  we  feel  that  the  origin 
and  development  of  tbe  Looking  CHass/ 
IVavelers  Aid  model  can  serve  as  a  model  In 
other  communities  that  do  not  cSioose  to 
have  a  "house"  per  se  in  their  locale.  Our 
model,  using  a  center  location,  and  involving 
the  particlpaUon  of  foster  parents  and  a 
Isrge  group  of  voliinteere  in  key  positions  of 
responsibility  creates  a  setting  in  which  serv- 
ice can  be  rendered  and  the  community  in- 
volved concurrently  in  working  out  problem 
situations  in  nelghboilioods,  sdiools  and 
other  youth  programs. 

In  oonduslrai,  we  would  hope  to  be  in- 
vited to  participate  In  hearings  to  the  ODm- 


mittee  should  tiiey  take  place,  and  that  all 
the  senators  would  use  such  hearings  to  fur- 
ther make  the  general  public  aware  of  the 
severity  of  the  situation  of  runaway  children 
nationwide. 

R«q;>ectfuUy, 

Mrs.  Obu>a  Planioait, 

Project  Director. 

Mrs.   BXTTT   QORDON, 

Executive  Director. 

(From  the  Courier-Journal,  Jan.  19, 1972) 
PBovn)n»o  Cau  amd  Cottnsocl  fob  Runawats 

We  dont  hear  so  much  these  days  about 
that  phenomenon  of  the  1960*8,  the  teen-age 
runaway,  but  it's  been  estimated  that  one 
million  yovmgsters  are  still  running  away 
from  home  each  year.  And  that's  why  Indi- 
ana's Senator  Bayh  and  Kentucky's  Senator 
Cook  are  sponsoring  legislation  in  Congress 
that  would  provide  «10  million  for  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  or  private  non-profit  groups 
to  help  these  young  people. 

The  idea  is  to  set  up  a  chain  of  "runaway 
houses"  across  the  nation,  places  where  the 
youths  could  seek  temporary  shelter  and  re- 
ceive some  counseling  before  being  per- 
suaded, one  hopes,  to  return  home  and  try 
again.  The  staffs  also  would  try  to  see  that 
the  runaway  and  his  family  get  more  assist- 
ance after  the  return  In  an  effort  to  ciu'e  the 
causes  of  flight. 

Similar  facilities  already  are  In  existence  In 
some  cities,  but  most  are  underfinanced  and 
only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem.  And 
as  was  evident  from  testimony  given  to  Sen- 
ator Bayh's  subcommittee  last  week,  pro- 
grams like  two  in  Southern  Indiana  could  get 
a  big  boost  from  this  kind  of  federal  aid.  A 
Clark  County  Judge  spoke  of  his  rebabUlta- 
tlon  work  with  juvenile  delinquents,  10  per 
cent  of  whom  are  runawajrs,  and  a  Jefferson- 
vlUe  probation  ofllcer  told  of  the  use  made 
of  the  Clark-Floyd  youth  opportunity  center 
by  children  who  have  left  home. 

Wherever  the  "shelter  and  counseil"  ap- 
proach has  been  tried.  It  has  seemed  to  work. 
Every  parent — past,  present  or  future — must 
know  in  his  heart  that  the  two  Senators  are 
on  the  right  track. 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  Jan.  13,  1972] 

CLAXK   OmCIALB  StTFPORT  BnX  To  HZLP 

Rttnawats 
(By  Franlc  Fox) 

Clark  Cotmty  officials  were  to  tell  their 
Juvenile  delinquency  story  to  a  TJ3.  Senate 
subcommittee  today,  and  they  had  a  five-year 
report  to  back  up  their  testimony. 

Superior  Co\irt  Judge  Warren  W.  Martin 
Jr.  and  Chief  Probation  Ofllcer  Mrs.  O.  B. 
Barthold  were  to  appear  before  a  subcom- 
mittee investigating  juvenile  delinquency. 
Chairman  of  the  group  is  Indiana  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh. 

Bayh  and  Kentucky  Sen.  Marlow  Cook 
are  co-sponsors  of  a  bill  that  would  arrange 
hovislng  and  rehabilitation  services  across  the 
country  for  apprehended  Juvenile  runaways. 
The  Indiana  Democrat  and  the  Kentucky 
Republican  propose  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment grant  funds  to  organizations  outside 
of  the  law-enforcement  structure  and  juve- 
nile Justice  System  to  deal  with  an  "alarm- 
ing Increase"  in  Juveniles  leaving  home  with- 
out parental  permission. 

The  biU,  caUed  the  Rimaway  Youth  Act 
of  1971.  would  be  financed  by  the  UJ9.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
annuaUy,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

Judge  Martin  and  Mrs.  Barthold.  who 
yesterday  released  portions  of  a  report  cover- 
ing Juvenile  court  activities  in  Clark  County 
during  1966,  1970  and  1971,  said  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  closely  parallels 
what  his  Superior  Court — which  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  juveniles  In  Clark  County — 
has  been  doing  for  some  time,  Martin  said. 

In  a  Joint  statement  prepared  for  the  sub- 
committee meeting,  Martin  and  Mrs.  Bar- 


thold said  that  "the  blU  comes  closer  to  the 
real  needs  of  nmaway  children  in  this  coun- 
try than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  pro- 
posed up  to  this  time." 

Martin  and  Mrs.  Barthold  In  their  report 
to  the  subcommittee  Included  data  from 
1966  through  1971  showing  that  the  per- 
centage of  runaway  youths  they  handled 
ranged  from  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  caseload 
in  1969  to  18.5  per  cent  in  1967.  According 
to  the  report,  10.9  per  cent  of  the  1,426 
Juveniles  handled  last  year  by  the  Clark 
County  probation  office  were  runaways. 

In  the  subcommittee  report  Judge  Martin 
also  described  his  court's  recently  established 
intensive  probation  and  foster-home  pro- 
grams as  "altejtiatlves  to  incarceration"  con- 
cepts. He  feels  these  concepts  should  be  con- 
sidered by  any  agency  or  committee  charged 
with  setting  up  Interstate  shelter  houses  if 
the  act  Is  passed.  "In  fact,  both  programs  are 
partially  funded  with  federal  money,"  Martin 
said. 

Preliminary  figures  from  the  five-year 
comparative  study  show,  among  other  things, 
the  delinquent  behavior  by  teenage  girls  in- 
creased in  1971. 

Some  other  statistics  the  two  Clark  Coimty 
officials  were  to  present  to  the  Senate  sub- 
committee and  which  will  be  Included  in  the 
annual  and  5-year  comparative  study  are: 

The  number  of  JuvenUes  referred  to  the 
Clark  County  Juvenile  Court  during  1971  is 
up  almost  90  per  cent  over  the  1966  total  and 
16  per  cent  above  the  1970  total.  The  Increase 
in  1970  over  1966  was  66  per  cent. 

Decrease  in  commitment  of  youths  appear- 
ing m  Superior  Court  to  correctional  schools, 
hospitals,  state  farms,  prisons  and  private 
institutions.  Fifty-three  were  committed  in 
1966,  30  in  1970  and  26  during  last  year. 

A  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  youths 
returned  to  correctional  institutions.  Ten 
were  returned  in  1966,  11  in  1970  and  eight 
In  1971. 

A  5  per  cent  decrease  In  male  Juvenile  re- 
ferrals during  1971  over  the  previous  year, 
while  the  number  of  female  referrals  In- 
creased 5  per  cent  in  1971  over  1970. 

A  total  of  73  juveniles  placed  in  the  foster- 
home  or  intensive  probation  programs. 


SENATOR  HAYDEN 

Mr.  PELL.  I  deeply  regret  the  death  of 
our  former  colleague,  Carl  Hayden. 

I  well  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  the  kindness  and  wisdom  of 
Senator  Hayden.  He  gave  me  good  advice 
and  guided  my  early  steps  In  this  body. 
I  think  part  of  the  reason  for  his  kind- 
ness to  me  was  because  he  served  with 
my  father  in  the  other  body  where  they 
had  known  each  other  and  had  been 
friends.  If  ever  there  was  a  Senator  who 
followed  his  own  adage  of  being  a  work- 
horse, and  not  a  showhorse,  it  was  Sen- 
ator Hayden.  I  know  that  my  admiration 
and  afTectlon  for  him  was  shared  by  all 
who  came  In  contact  with  this  fine  old 
pioneer. 

To  his  nephews  and  family,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sense  of  loss. 


A  MAN  FROM   ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORD  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1972,  Issue  of  American  Forests  at 
page  26.  This  was  entitled  "A  Man  From 
Alaska"  by  James  B.  Craig.  It  concem€fl 
Mr.  Burton  W.  Silcock,  the  present  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. As  some  of  my  colleagues  undoubt- 
edly are  aware,  Mr.  Silcock  brought  with 
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him,  when  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  a 
vast  experience  in  Alaska  and  particu- 
larly a  considerable  amount  of  expertise 
in  the  49th  State.  His  record  in  combat- 
ing innumerable  forest  fires  was  most 
commendable.  The  acreage  loss  dropped 
considerably  as  his  innovations  and  im- 
proved techniques  were  utilized  to  hold 
down  the  rampant  destruction  caused 
by  massive  forest  fires. 

As  the  article  points  out.  Mr.  Silcock 
was  a  pioneer  in  organizing  the  Helitack 
instant  attack  system.  This  weis  but  one 
of  his  contributions  to  the  preservation 
of  our  national  lands  in  Alaska. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Silcock  will  be 
equally  effective  in  his  new  Job. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Man  FkOK  AukaKA 
(By  James  B.  Craig) 

When  Interior  Secretary  Morton  last  sum- 
mer brought  Burton  W.  Silcock  to  Washing- 
ton and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  The  American  Forestry 
Association  had  more  than  ordinary  Interest 
in  the  event. 

Forest  protection  is  the  number  one  plank 
in  AFA's  Program  for  American  Forestry. 
When  catastn^hic  fires  swept  Alaska  in 
1969,  some  man-caused  as  well  as  lightning 
strikes,  the  Association  went  to  work  to 
help  strengthen  BLM's  fire-fighting  appa- 
ratus in  the  State.  The  man  who  headed  this 
effort  was  Silcock,  for  sU  years  Alaska  Di- 
rector of  BLM. 

In  1969  fire  losses  in  Alaska  were  appalling. 
A  14-year  record  of  an  average  923,078  acres 
s  year  was  bad  enough  but  in  1969  a  total  of 
4431,830  acres  were  consumed.  Something 
definitely  had  to  be  done  and  something  was 
done.  While  the  number  of  fires  did  not  de- 
crease appreciably  (511  in  1969,  604  in  1970) 
the  acreage  loss  in  1970  was  held  to  118,237. 
While  fire  danger  was  not  so  serious  in  1970, 
once  explosive  early  season  conditions  let  up 
due  to  rain,  this  was,  nevertheless,  a  marked 
Improvement  and  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
SUcock. 

In  1969  when  some  fires  biimed  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  AFA  believed  the  principal  thrust 
of  a  stepped -up  control  effort  shotUd  be  a 
strong  air  arm  plus  use  of  retardants  and 
smoke-Jumpers  in  a  fire  Jurisdiction  that  ex- 
tends BOO  miles  in  one  direction.  The  idea 
was  to  hit  little  fires  qiilckly  before  they 
became  big  fires.  This  idea  of  instant  attack, 
previously  unknown  in  Alaslut,  proved  to  be 
part  of  the  answer  but  a  tactical  air  arm  was 
not  the  whole  answer  by  any  means. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Silcock  conceded 
there  is  great  tactical  advantage  in  having  a 
strong  air  arm  in  achieving  eariy  attack  but 
he  further  Indicated  that  air  power  will  never 
supplant  the  Queen  of  Battles — well-trained 
flre-flghtlng  infantry  on  the  ground  when 
It  comes  to  winning  Alaska's  major  fire 
engagements. 

When  fires  are  brealdng  out  all  over  a  big 
state,  and  spreading,  a  Fire  Boas  tends  to 
run  out  of  smoke-Jumpters  and  airplanes  and 
helicopters,  SUcock  said.  Also  It  requires  sev- 
eral days  to  drop  a  Jumper,  retrieve  him,  and 
get  him  started  on  a  new  assignment.  While 
mobility  is  vital  in  velnnlng  the  skirmishes, 
80  Is  a  well-trained  army  in  winning  the  big 
engagements,  SUcock  said.  As  the  forester 
described  it,  one  visualized  air  power  in 
Alaska  fire  fighting  as  being  akin  to  Stone- 
waU  Jackson's  cavalry  In  the  ClvU  War— fast 


moving  and  fast  striking.  But  Lee  was  al- 
ways Just  behind  with  his  main  body  of 
Virginians  and  other  troops. 

At  any  rate,  SUcock,  as  field  general  of 
Alaska's  flre-flghtlng  forces,  decided  he 
needed  more  and  better  Infantry  as  weU  as 
stronger  and  faster  air  attack.  To  get  them, 
he  sent  his  professional  firemen  into  vUlages 
and  hamlets  all  over  Alaska  to  train  native 
villagers  to  fight  fires.  He  saw  these  people 
as  a  corps  of  satellite  striking  forces  all  over 
the  state  but  concentrated  on  12  special 
bases,   always  ready  for  immediate   callup. 

This  effort  has  been  successful,  he  thinks. 
More  than  1,000  natives  have  been  trained 
so  far  to  serve  as  standby  fire  fighters.  They 
are  tough,  know  the  country,  and  show  keen 
Interets  in  their  work.  That  they  are  now  rec- 
ognized as  a  superb  striking  force  was  recog- 
nized in  the  lower  Forty-Eight  when  800  of 
them  were  imported  to  fight  a  forest  fire 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  organmng  the  so-called  Helitrack  in- 
stant attack  system.  SUcock  cmd  his  general 
staff  saw  three  key  thrusts:  1)  improved 
communications;  2)  standby  crews  of  trained 
men;  and  3)  selection  and  placement  of 
equipment,  operators  and  supplies  in  the 
State's  forested  areas. 

SUcock  expressed  some  satisfaction  with 
his  Improved  communications  network.  Fa- 
cilities in  vehicles  and  in  the  towns  and 
vUlages  have  been  Improved.  Of  substan- 
tial aid  has  been  a  series  of  "repeaters" 
placed  strateglcaUy  on  mountalntops  that 
are  triggered  by  two  high  frequency  FM 
channels  at  lower  elevations,  the  batteries 
of  which  units  are  recharged  by  the  sun. 
This  has  enabled  the  communications  net- 
work to  overcome  the  previous  hurdle  posed 
by  the  Alaska  range. 

While  more  vehicles  and  other  fire-fight- 
ing materials  are  needed,  the  previous  gap 
has  been  bridged  to  a  degree  with  the  result 
that  more  hardware  Is  immediately  available 
on  short  notice.  The  strategically-located 
fire-fighting  infantry  can  be  moved  by 
marching,  truck  or  helicopter  as  required. 

"Right  now,  the  attack  pattern  consists 
of  alr-fiown  retardants  and  Jimipers  to  hit 
the  small  fires  with  the  native  viUagers 
ready  to  move  in  if  the  skirmish  becomes  a 
battle"  SUcock  said.  "But  if  fires  are  too 
close  to  centers  of  population  or  on  ex- 
tremely valuable  land  aU  the  attack  forces 
may  converge  at  once." 

When  Amkrican  Forests  asked  him  if  he 
now  had  enough  money,  material  and  people 
to  cope  with  Alaska  fire  emergencies,  SUcock 
was  guardedly  optimistic. 

"I  think  we  are  advancing  about  as  fast  as 
we  can  within  the  present  Umits  of  our  own 
capabilities"  he  replied.  "We  do  need  more 
trained,  permanent  people  up  there  and  we 
need  to  fill  out  our  equipment  needs,  more 
tankers,  'for  example'." 

Money  presently  is  avaUable  in  a  pinch, 
he  said.  Regular  fl*e  appropriations  inade- 
quate for  a  major  rash  of  fires  can  be  filled 
out  by  supplemental  appropriations.  That 
would  indicate  the  1270  Regular  Fire  Ap- 
propriation for  the  state  shoiUd  be  given 
more  muscle.  While  some  gaps  exist,  SUcock 
couldn't  say  enough  for  his  own  BLM  fire 
personnel  in  Alaska  and  his  native  "army." 
They  are  superb,  he  said. 

Bom  In  1922  in  Burley,  Idaho,  Silcock,  ia  a 
big,  rangy  man  who  earned  three  varsity  let- 
ters at  Utah  State  University  in  Logan,  Utah, 
where  he  majored  in  range  management.  His 
first  full-time  federal  position  was  in  Texas 
in  1947  as  a  range  conservationist  with  the 
Boll  Conservation  Service.  He  Joined  BLM  in 
1948  as  a  member  of  a  field  party  in  the  Big 
Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming.  Since  that  time  he 
has  held  a  nimiber  of  key  posts  in  BLM  and 
much  of  his  work  was  concentrated  on  range 
management.  He  saw  service  in  World  War  n. 
Still  feeling  his  way  in  his  new  post,  he 
was  reluctant  to  express  views  on  some  meas- 


ures now  pending  in  Congress  including  the 
Alaska  native  claims.  But  he  has  very  def- 
inite views  on  BLM  immediate  and  long- 
range  basic  goals. 

First,  BLM  needs  a  new  Charter  in  the  form 
of  an  Organic  Act  that  wUl  enable  the  bureau 
to  really  practice  multiple  use  management 
on  Its  lands,  he  believes.  He  believes  that  the 
time  for  this  action  is  now. 

"The  Public  Lands  are  Just  being  discov- 
ered," he  said.  "The  horizons  are  very  broad 
and  our  managers  need  new  breathing  room." 
he  said.  The  implementation  of  the  propos- 
als of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion and  other  blUs  before  Congress  all  point 
In  the  right  direction,  he  feels.  A  new.  modern 
look  is  a  real  necessity. 

"Secondly,  we've  got  to  have  planning"  he 
said.  "There  is  no  more  new  land.  We've 
reached  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic." 

This  means  that  managers  must  become 
more  people-oriented  and  that  plans  for  land 
must  be  made  before  Irreparable  damage  is 
done  to  both  the  land  and  the  people  on  it. 

BLM's  so-called  Multiple  Use  Bill  expired 
In  1964.  But  Silcock  points  to  the  great  prog- 
ress that  was  made  by  BLM  up  to  that  time 
In  Alaska  alone.  Complete  land  daaaiflcation 
was  carried  out  on  the  six  mUIion  acres 
around  nianna  Lake  and  22  mUlion  acres  in 
the  Copper  River  Basin.  Unfortunately, 
similar  programs  in  the  White  Mountains  and 
Brooks  Range  areas  were  not  completed  prior 
to  the  expiration.  Even  so,  a  total  of  70  mU- 
lion BLM  acres  in  Alaska  were  classified  for 
future  use. 

llie  need  for  planning  for  many  areas,  es- 
pecially in  Alaska,  is  due  to  the  very  fragUlty 
of  some  of  the  resources,  he  said.  As  regards 
people,  he  said  he  is  always  conscious  of 
"vacant  chairs"  whenever  he  sits  down  to 
discuss  needs  and  issues  with  any  single  type 
of  resource  user.  If  one  does  this  any  other 
way,  he  works  with  "blinders",  SUcock  said. 

"There  are  always  other  people  present 
whether  they  are  physically  there  or  not,"  he 
stressed.  The  pubUc  lands,  he  added,  are  go- 
ing to  be  used  "heavUy"  for  practleaUy  every 
torm  of  recreation  activity. 

What  are  his  views  on  the  proposed  Alaska 
pipeline?  "My  hope  is  that  if  it's  done,  it's 
done  right,"  he  said.  "And  it's  our  Job  to 
see  that  it  Is  done  right  if  that  is  the  de- 
cision." But  if  the  pipeUne  is  built,  it  should 
be  above  the  ground  and  the  needs  of  the 
fragile  land  and  the  wUdllfe  thereon  shotUd 
be  fvdly  considered,  he  thinks. 

Pointing  to  the  pipeline  dispute,  Silcock 
recently  told  a  western  group  that  "the  very 
existence  of  land  creates  conflicts."  The 
North  Slope  is  no  ecological  desert,  he  said, 
adding  that  "much  of  the  vital  habitat  of 
migratory  waterfowl  depends  on  Alaska's 
virater  and  tundra." 

"When  oil  was  found  on  the  North  Slope 
and  development  started,  the  approach  was 
the  same  as  elsewhere  in  the  past",  he  said. 
"Heretofore,  thousands  of  mUes  of  pipeline 
have  been  installed  in  various  areas  with 
only  the  admonition  to  'bury  it  well,  fix  the 
fences,  and  close  the  gates.'  But  now  the 
public  all  over  the  country  was  concerned 
about  various  developments.  OU  driUing 
offshore,  transmission  line  locations,  a  pro- 
posed power  plant  installation  In  South 
Carolina,  methods  of  timber  harvesting  and 
mining,  and  the  proposed  Alaska  Pipeline 
were  all  coming  under  active  scrutiny.  The 
pipeline  in  particular  aroused  public  inter- 
est, for  it  is  a  major  undertaking  with  some 
unknown  impacts  on  the  environment — pri- 
marily the  permafrost.  But  unfortunately, 
overaU  planning  on  the  North  Slope  has  re- 
ceived little  attention.  The  North  Slopte  has 
become  an  area  of  major  attention  and  pub- 
lic concern  because  of  the  times,  and  even 
more  so  because  of  the  size  of  the  proposed 
development."  There  should  be  more  uni- 
formity, he  believes. 

SUcock  said  he  stipports  the  Administra- 
tion and  Secretary  Morton  in  the  proposal 
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to  create  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Be- 
acrurces.  In  a  modern  age.  government  bu- 
reaus should  not  have  different  ways  of  do- 
ing things. 

"We're  dealing  with  the  nation's  resources 
and  yet  we  have  different  procedures  Instead 
of  the  same  procedures,"  he  said.  "I  think 
you  see  a  need  for  this  sort  of  thing  out  In 
the  field  somewhat  better  than  In  Washing- 
ton. In  many  small  communities,  you  find 
two  government  offices  managing  land,  some- 
times the  same  resources,  both  with  their 
own  procedures,  rules  and  ways  of  doing 
things.  This  is  confusing." 

SUcock  Is  one  professional  who  Is  not  afraid 
of  change.  "I  believe  that  change  Is  constant" 
he  recently  told  Interior's  National  Advisory 
Board  Council  at  Boise,  Idaho.  "I  believe  It  Is 
constant  even  though  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government  stand  firm.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Environmental  Protection  Act  Is  now 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  applying  the  concepts 
of  ecology  to  natural  resources  management 
programs,  we  are  seeking  a  gradual  and  a  na- 
tural evolution — always  forward — never 
backward.  To  do  this  we  must  always  con- 
sider the  people  and  their  needs. 

"Change,  or  even  the  threat  of  change, 
brings  out  the  self-protective  reactions  of 
people.  We  all  dislike  sudden  changes  that 
disrupt  us.  We  who  have  worked  with  natural 
resources  and  with  people  all  of  om-  lives 
know  that  this  Is  true.  But  this  la  a  changing 
world  and  we  must  change  with  It.  If  we  are 
to  make  progress,  we  must  accept — even  wel- 
come— change. 

"At  times  It  seems  that  change  Is  over- 
running us.  This  Is  becaiiae  the  growth  of  our 
population  and  the  growth  of  our  technology 
have  Increased  demands  upon  our  resources 
many  tlmea  over.  To  meet  the  challenge  of 
change  we  need  to  quicken  our  reaction  time 
and  to  sharpen  our  Insights.  The  modem  ap- 
plication of  the  concepts  of  Federalism  re- 
quires that  we  make  decisions  as  close  to  the 
land  as  possible  and  that  In  the  very  begin- 
ning we  make  them  wisely.  This  is  our  goal." 
With  the  nation's  resource  structure  on  the 
threshold  of  change,  Sllcock  brieves  there 
has  got  to  be  more  advance  planning.  Even 
with  the  best  of  advance  planning,  there  still 
will  be  conflicts,  he  thinks.  But  he  Is  equally 
convinced  that  If  advance  planning  had  been 
better  In  the  past,  the  nation  would  be  fur- 
ther ahead  today  In  resolving  conflicts,  and 
the  number  of  contentions  would  be  fewer. 

"Cooperative  planning  helps  vis  and  the 
pubUc  to  effect  change  better  and  to  accept 
change  more  readily.  This  lessens  the  Impact 
of  change,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile.  SUcock  is  seeking  advice  from 
every  strata  of  conservation  activity  and  con- 
servationists will  discover  that  he  Is  a  good 
listener. 


February  U,  1972 


CRITICISM    OF    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
VIETNAM  SETTLEMENT  PLAN 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  days  we  have  witnessed  a  well- 
orchestrated  attack,  no  doubt  composed 
and  conducted  by  the  White  House,  on 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President  because 
he  criticized  President  Nixon's  recent 
proposals  for  a  settlement  In  Vietnam, 
and  offered  some  proposals  of  his  own. 

Of  course,  there  Is  nothing  really  new 
about  this  attack.  Those  of  us  who  have 
on  occasion  questioned  the  President's 
policies  are  accustomed  to  being  accused 
of  "jeopardizing  the  national  interest." 
However,  this  most  recent  attack  Is  nota- 
ble for  its  harshness  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  led  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  later  joined  by  several  Republican 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  been  through  several  so-called 


moratoriums  on  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration, when  we  were  told  that  any 
public  voicing  of  differing  views  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest.  Now, 
apparently  the  administration  would 
like  to  quash  any  views  contrary  to  its 
own,  even  among  those  who  are  seeking 
their  party's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  thus  have  an  obligation  to 
make  known  their  views  on  the  most  vital 
matters  of  the  day. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  "na- 
tional interest."  If  I  have  learned  any- 
thing in  recent  years  it  is  that  the  man 
in  the  White  House  thinks  he  is  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  "national  interest." 

I  believe  we  ought  to  consider  what  the 
national  interest  really  is.  First,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  In  the  national  In- 
terest for  the  Congress  and  the  people  to 
be  fully  informed  about  the  foreign  in- 
volvement and  policies  of  its  Gtovem- 
ment.  This  has  not  exactly  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  administration, 
nor  of  the  preceding  administration.  As  a 
corollary  to  having  a  well-informed  pub- 
lic, I  believe  It  is  essential  that  those  who 
aspire  to  the  Presidency  make  every  ef- 
fort to  make  clear  their  views  on  these 
important  questions. 

I  well  recall  that  when  Mr.  Nixon  was 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency  through- 
out the  year  of  1968,  he  consistently  spoke 
of  a  "plan"  for  ending  the  war.  He  has 
had  more  than  3  years  in  office  and 
has  not  ended  the  war. 

Total  American  deaths  in  Vietnam  are 
now  about  56,000,  of  whom  46,000  were 
killed  in  acUon.  About  half  of  the  Amer- 
ican deaths  have  occurred  since  the  pres- 
idenUal  campaign  of  1968.  By  March  1 
nearly  1  million  Americans  will  have 
been  sent  to  Vietnam  since  President 
Nixon  was  inaugurated,  and  since  he  has 
come  into  office,  3  million  tons  of  muni- 
tions have  been  dropped  on  Vietnam 
ana  another  million  on  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. Therefore,  I  think  it  more  than 
appropriate  that  his  potential  opponents 
make  public  their  views  on  how  the  war 
can  be  ended.  And  we  should  be  appreci- 
ative of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  can- 
didates are  offering  specific  proposals 
which  is  something  Mr.  Nixon  should 
have  been  held  to  4  years  ago  instead 
of  escaping  with  a  generality  about  a 
"plan." 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  the  leading 
spokesman  in  this  attack.  After  all,  he 
has  been  noted  for  his  reticence  to  speak 
out  publicly  on  foreign  policy  matters 
When  this  administration  has  had  some- 
thing to  say,  it  has  usually  been  done  in 
a  "background  briefing"  by  the  Pres- 
ident's assistant  for  national  security 
affairs. 

I  also  cannot  help  but  note  the  stri- 
dent tone  of  others  who  have  joined 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  attack  in- 
cluding several  members  of  the  Senate 
"They  have  used  terms  like  "gutter  poli- 
tics" and  "blatant  partisan  purposes." 
Where  could  they  possibly  get  the  idea 
that  there  is  anything  political  about 
the  timing  of  statements  and  actions  in 
regard  to  ending  the  war? 

These  various  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration resent  any  dissent  and  are 
apparently  angered  by  any  effort  to  carry 


out  a  honest  and  open  dialog  before  the 
American  people. 

Let  me  recall  the  words  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
of  January  20,  1972: 

There  are  more  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency In  this  Chamber  today  than  there 
probably  have  been  at  any  one  time  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  Republic.  And  there  Is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion,  not  only  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  within  each  party, 
on  some  foreign  policy  Issues  and  on  some 
domestic  policy  Issues. 

However,  there  are  great  national  problems 
that  are  so  vital  that  they  transcend  parti- 
sanship. So  let  us  have  our  debates.  Let  us 
have  our  honest  difference.  But  lot  us 
Join  In  keeping  the  national  Interest  flrat  . . . 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  Is  not  what  one  man 
says  it  is.  This  is  not  the  concept  on 
which  our  Constitution  and  our  system 
is  based.  The  previous  administration 
floundered  with  Its  "politics  of  consen- 
sus"^ and  its  hypersensitivity  to  dissent. 
Incredibly  enough,  the  current  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  using  a  leftover 
"play    book"  for    its    "game    plan." 

I  think  Mr.  Nixon  was  on  the  ri^t 
track  when  he  said,  "So  let  us  have  our 
debates."  But  we  cannot  have  a  debate 
if  only  one  voice  is  heard,  if  only  one 
alternative  is  offered  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  if  the  executive  branch  and  Its 
supporters  gang  up  to  gag  and  Impugn 
anyone  who  questions  what  the  true 
national  interest  might  be. 


CARL  HAYDEN 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American,  a  man 
whose  memory  will  be  cherished  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden  devoted  his  life 
to  his  country.  No  man  ever  served  his 
State  and  our  Nation  in  the  Congress  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1912.  the 
year  Ariswna  joined  the  Union  as  the  48th 
State.  When  he  moved  to  the  Senate  In 
1927,  he  continued  to  serve  with  distinc- 
tion and  dedication  until  his  retirement 
2  years  ago. 

Senator  Hayden  was  a  pioneer  In  the 
development  of  the  great  resource  proj- 
ects. It  was  his  contribution  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  dams  that  provided  water 
and  power  to  the  South  and  Southwest, 
thus  aiding  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  America. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  quote  the  late  Senator  Richard  Russell 
which,  I  feel,  capture  the  essence  of  this 
great  American : 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction that  he  has  never  failed  to  flg^t 
the  good  fight  for  the  things  In  which  he  be- 
lieves. Never  at  any  time  has  this  man  de- 
parted from  his  honest  opinions  under  pres- 
sure from  any  source. 

No  man  has  ever  served  sa  long  In  the 
Codgreaa  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been 
here  for  56  years  and  under  10  Presidents. 
He  has  an  unusual  characteristic  that  en- 
ablee  him  to  complete  this  service — this  un- 
parall^ed  service — without  ever  having  made 
an  enemy  or  ever  having  had  his  motives 
questioned  at  any  time.  I  cannot  oonoelve  oC 
any  finer  or  higher  tribute  to  any  man. 

He  was  Impartial  In  dealing  with  people 
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whether  he  agreed  with  them  or  not  and  he 
always  reflected  an  Integrity  which  was  trans- 
parent. He  has  a  personality  that  not  only 
commands  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him 
but  we  have  many  men  with  secure  places 
In  history  who  value  or  have  valued  his 
friendship  among  their  most  treasured  pos- 
sessions. 

Vast  areas  of  new  c^portimltles  have  been 
opened  for  countless  Americans  as  a  result 
of  the  vision  and  energy  of  Senator  Hayden. 
Today,  Industry  and  commerce  thrive  on  once 
barren  Iandscf4>e8,  and  vineyards  and  gardens 
bear  bountifully  on  what  was  sterile  land 
when  this  man  came  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Carl  Hayden  for  over  20  years. 
His  record  of  accomplishment  is  an  im- 
pressive one;  he  will  be  long  remembered 
by  both  his  colleagues  and  this  Nation. 

I  join  with  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  in  mourning  the  passing  of  this 
great  American. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY) .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORJ«NG 
BUSINESS 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TtTNNEY) .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuwNEY) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
12067,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12067,  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stkvinson),  amendment  No.  865, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  20 
minutes,  with  10  minutes  to  each  side. 


STATUS  OF  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill, 
(HI  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  12067  re- 
main the  pending  business  until  disposed 
of  or  until  2:30  pjn.  today,  whichever 
is  the  earlier. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  T^O  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
may  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides  on  the  bill  with  respect  to  a  recess 
on  which  I  am  about  to  make  a  motion. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  12  noon  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:05  ajn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  noon 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


PLANS  FOR  BICENTENNIAL  CELE- 
BRATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OI-'FICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

To  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States: 

"Seafaring  Is  necessary,"  says  the  Latin 
inscription  on  an  old  building  in  one  of 
the  great  European  port  cities;  "mere  liv- 
ing is  not."  This  same  spirit  of  movement, 
venture,  and  quest  animates  the  whole 
sweep-  of  America's  story — from  its  dis- 
covery by  men  who  lived  for  sailing,  to 
its  founding  as  a  nation  by  men  who  lived 
for  liberty,  to  its  modem  maturity  as  the 
world's  preeminent  power — and  It  wUl 
do  so  still,  4  years  hence,  when  we  observe 
the  Bicentennial  of  American  Independ- 
ence. The  Nation  could  not  If  it  wanted 
to,  and  should  not  if  it  could,  drop  anchor 
somewhere  in  1976  and  savor  the  occa- 
sion at  leisure.  By  its  very  nature  it  can 
only  speed  through  the  year  as  through 
any  other,  under  full  sail,  on  Into  a  new 
century. 

The  central  challenge  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial preparations,  therefore.  Is  to  plan 
for  an  observance  "on  the  move."  Many 
groups — public  and  private,  national  and 
local — have  already  devoted  several  years 
of  creative  thought  and  effort  to  meeting 
this  challenge.  The  common  goal  to 
which  all  subscribe  has  nowhere  been 
stated  better  than  in  the  1970  report  of 
the  celebration's  official  planning  and  co- 
ordinating body,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  (ARBC) : 
"to  forge  a  new  national  commitment — 
a  new  spirit  for  '76 — a  commitment  which 
will  unite  the  nation  in  purpose  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  as  we  move  Into  Century  m  of 
American  National  Life." 


We  can  best  forge  such  a  spirit,  the 
Commission  irent  on  to  recommend,  by 
approaching  the  Bicentennial  as  tm  oc- 
casion both  for  understanding  our  herit- 
age better  and  for  quickening  the  prog- 
ress toward  our  horizons — not  just  in  one 
chosen  location  or  a  few,  but  In  every 
State,  city,  and  community.  The  Com- 
mission's goal  and  the  principles  deriving 
Trom  it  have  my  strongest  support,  and 
I  have  followed  with  interest  the  ARBC's 
further  work  as  well  as  that  of  the  in- 
dividual Bicentennial  Commissions  al- 
ready set  up  or  now  being  formed  by 
each  State  and  territorj'.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

THZ    BICENTENNIAL    IN    WASHINGTON 

Since  the  Federal  Government  has  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia affairs,  my  closest  contact  has  been 
with  the  planning  effort  now  underway 
here  in  the  District — and  I  have  found 
its  progress  thus  far  most  Impressive. 
And  so  it  should  be.  For  while  no  one 
city  will  dominate  this  truly  national 
anniversary,  Washington — which  was 
built  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  Republic 
born  in  1776  and  seat  of  the  Government 
constituted  in  1787,  and  which  has  been 
in  many  ways  a  center  of  the  hopes  of 
all  Americans  in  all  generations  since — 
has  a  unique  role  to  play.  As  its  plans  are 
made  known,  they  may  well  serve  as  a 
stimulus  and  an  example  for  the  equally 
important  plans  being  made  in  thou- 
sands of  other  communities.  Both  to  en- 
sure that  Washington  itself  is  ready  for 
1976  and  to  spur  Bicentennial  activity  all 
across  the  country.  I  shall  outline  to  the 
Congress  today  an  action  plan  for  Fed- 
eral partnership  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's Bicentennial  observance. 

My  proposals  follow  two  basic  themes. 
One  is  the  quest  for  quality  of  life — 
today's  name  for  the  age-old  aspiration 
which  Jefferson  at  the  Nation's  birth 
called  "the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Here 
is  the  very  essence  of  a  Bicentennial 
celebrated  "on  the  move."  The  past  suc- 
cess of  this  quest,  its  present  vigor,  and 
its  future  prospects  will  provide  a  telling 
measure  for  our  self -assessment  as  the 
great  milestone  nears.  Such  a  theme's 
immediacy  will  call  up  exertion  as  well 
as  congratulation — not  only  a  birthday 
party  but  an  actual  rebirth. 

The  second  theme  which  I  would 
stress  is  dual  excellence  for  Washington. 
In  choosing  which  Bicentennial  projects 
to  pursue  among  myriad  worthy  possi- 
bilities, an  old  question  arises  again  and 
again :  Washington  for  Washingtonians, 
or  Washington  for  all  Americans?  A  kind 
of  civic  schizophrenia  has  troubled  this 
city  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  double 
existence  as  both  a  national  capital  and 
a  community  in  its  own  right.  Solutions 
going  to  both  extremes  have  had  their 
advocates — yet  there  is  a  better  answer 
than  either  making  thousands  of  people 
reside  neglected  in  a  strictly  Federal  city 
that  is  "a  nice  place  to  visit,"  or  rnaklng 
millions  of  other  people  receive  their 
governance  from  a  narrowly  provincial 
and  self -centered  capital  where  officials 
and  visitors  are  classed  as  outsiders. 

The  Bicentennial  Era,  I  &m  convinced, 
is  the  right  time  for  Washington  to  gain 
a  new  and  more  expansive  sense  of  Its^. 
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and  to  find  In  its  dual  identity  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dual  excellence  unparalleled 
among  American  cities.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment can  excel  as  an  exemplary  liv- 
ing city,  at  the  same  time  the  home  of 
750,000  local  residents  excels  as  a  gra- 
cious lK>st  to  fellow  citizens  and  foreign 
visitors  who  may  number  40  million  dur- 
ing 1976  alone. 

The  projects  proposed  in  this  message, 
then,  treat  quality  of  life  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  indivisible.  They  aim  for  dual 

excellence,  in  the  conviction  that  a  more 
vice  versa.  Por  the  most  pturt,  they  em- 

phaslze  physical  construction— not  by 

any  means  because  public  works  are  the 
sum  total  of  our  Bicentennial  intentions 
for  the  District,  but  only  because  building 
time  is  already  becoming  critically  short. 
Activities  of  many  other  types,  such  as 

commemorative  events,  pageantry,  and 
socisd  and  cultural  programs,  which  will 
of  course  be  essential  to  the  himian  di- 
mension of  the  Bicentennial  but  which 
require  somewhat  shorter  lead-times,  are 
also  being  planned.  Reports  on  these  ac- 
tivities and,  in  many  cases,  requests  for 
aiH>roval  and  funding  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  as  we  move  toward  1978. 
One  further  note  on  Bicentennial  con- 
cerns not  mentioned  here  but  certainly 
not  forgotten:  It  is  my  feeling  that  noth- 
ing we  could  do  for  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  during  the  next  4  years  would  be 
more  meaningful  or  more  appropriate  to 

the  Spirit  of  '76  than  granting  this  city 

and  its  people  flrst-class  status:   voting 

representation  in  the  Congress.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  apparently  warmer  cli- 
mate for  this  reform  on  Capitol  Hill  in 

1972,  and  it  will  continue  to  have  my 

support. 

rOBT    LINCOLM    NIW    TOWN 

Speaking  at  the  National  Archives  last 
summer  in  a  ceremony  inaugiuatlng  the 
Bicentennial  Era,  I  described  an  unusual 
painting  which  hangs  in  the  Roosevelt 
Room  across  from  the  Oval  Office  in  the 
White  House.  The  scene  portrayed  Is  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— but  for  some  reason  the  canvas 
was  never  finished,  and  many  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  crowded  hall  are  just  sketched 
in,  or  left  blank.  The  symbolism  of  this,  I 
said,  is  that  "the  American  Revolution  is 
unfinished  business,  with  Important  roles 
still  open  for  each  of  us  to  play."  A  broad 
cross-section  of  District  of  Columbia  citi- 
zens have  now  begun  playing  their  roles 
in  the  continuing  drama  by  serving  on 
Mayor  Washington's  recently  formed  Bi- 
centennial Assembly  and  Bicentennial 
Commission.  We  in  the  administration 
found  the  work  of  the  old  local  Commis- 
sion quite  valuable  in  formulating  our 
own  plans  for  1976,  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  the  reorganized, 
two-level  planning  group  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  strcsigest  strains  of  com- 
munity opinion  identified  by  local  repre- 
sentatives like  these  is  a  commitment  to 
revitalizing  the  urban  heart  of  this 
Washington  area.  This,  not  flight  to  the 
suburbs  or  complacent  satisfaction  with 
the  status  quo,  seems  to  arouse  hope  and 
determination  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  a  most  appro- 
priate cornerstone  for  a  Bicentennial 
program  designed  to  lift  the  quality  of 
Washington  life. 
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Accordingly.  I  shall  initiate  immediate 
Federal  action  to  move  ahead  on  plans 
for  building  a  new  town  at  Fort  Lincoln 
in  Northeast  Washington.  Port  Lincoln, 
over  300  acres  of  open  land  which  re- 
ceived its  name  as  a  military  post  a  cen- 
tury  ago  and  which  was  long  the  site  of 
the  National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
offers  an  ideal  chance  to  create  not  Just 
another  urban  project  where  homes  are 
razed  and  the  human  factor  Is  designed 

out,    but   a   totally   new   community 

planned  around  people.  Kdore  thaxi  4, GOO 

QweumiB  ror  lamiiies  or  varied  incomes 

are    envisioned — three-quarters    oX    them 

owner-occupied,  to  provide  an  anchor  of 
stability  in  the  development. 

Innovative  public  transportation  and 

communications  systems  and  experi- 
mental educational  programs  would  help 
knit  the  commimity  together.  Both  the 
Installation  of  these  features  and  the 
construction  work  itself  would  be  used  as 
demonstration  settings  for  some  of  the 
social-benefit  technology  applications 
which  I  proposed  in  my  State  of  the 
Union  message.  Also  integral  to  the  new 
town  would  be  a  Federal  employment 
center  for  5,000  to  10,000  employees,  and 
a  possible  satellite  campus  for  the  Fed- 
eral City  CoUege.  The  development  would 
be  financed  through  public-private  part- 
nership, with  the  initial  Federal  invest- 
ment (supplemented  by  District  con- 
tributions Which  will  need  approval  by 

the  Congress)  likely  to  be  matched  sev- 
eral times  over  in  related  private  invest- 
ment. 

"The  city  Uves!"— a  rallying  cry  which 

meets  with  considerable  skepticism  in 

some  quarters  today — would  be  the  as- 
surance forcefully  ofifered  to  Washing- 
toniaos  and  the  world  by  a  Fort  LJncoln 
town  occupied  and  operating  in  1976.  We 
are  determined  to  make  it  happen. 

NEIGHBOBHOOO    SOCIAZ,    DEVELOPlCXlTr 

"Hie  Fort  Lincoln  idea  is  not  new,  but 
the  impetus  behind  It  Is — a  neighbor- 
hood, community-based  impetus,  with 
which  I  am  delighted  to  associate  this 
administration.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
our  support  for  this  kind  of  bootstrap 
Bicentennial  initiative,  we  shall  ask  the 
Congress  to  make  available  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  Federal  funds  to  supple- 
ment the  local  funds  set  aside  to  carry 
out  the  social  development  project  pro- 
posals which  will  be  gathered  by  the  local 
Bicentennial  Commission  and  Assembly 
in  neighborhoods  all  over  Washington 
beginning  this  spring.  None  of  these  lat- 
ter projects  will  approach  the  scale  of 
Port  Lincoln,  but  most  will  be  no  less 
soimdly  rooted  in  ordinary  people's 
knowledge  of  their  own  needs.  The  proc- 
ess of  listening  and  response,  as  well  as 
the  project  implementation  itself,  will 
make  for  a  healthier  and  more  progres- 
sive city. 

We  are  also  increasing  our  eflforts  to 
assist  in  redevelopment  of  the  inner-city 
areas  devastated  by  the  riote  of  April 
1968.  Two  recent  groimd-breakings  give 
evidence  that  the  work  is  moving  ahead, 
but  also  remind  us  of  how  much  is  left 
to  do.  The  job,  of  course,  Is  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  alone,  but  we  must 
and  shall,  contribute  our  full  share  and 
see  the  obligation  through  at  an  aeceler- 
ated  pace. 


MORC  COMMVttm   PASKS 

One  frequently  voiced  need  is  for  more 
parkland — not  just  in  the  ceremonial 
center  of  the  city,  but  out  in  the  resi- 
dential sections  as  well.  Planning  is  note 
underway  for  a  joint  Federal-District 
park  development  program  focusing  on 
underused,  publicly  owned  land  near  the 
Anacostia  River,  close  to  some  of  the 
District's  most  crowded  neighborhoods. 
New  recreational  facilities  will  be  con- 
structed, to  permit  intensive  use  of  the 
sorely   needed   new   parks    by   AnacosUft 

resident.     Also     within     the     Anacostia 

Basm,  improvements  will  be  carried  out 

at  the  National  Arboretum.  Another  ma- 

jor  green-space  project  planned  for  com- 
pletion by  1976  is  the  Fort  Circle  Parks, 

17  outposts  of  the  Army's  old  defensive 
system  around  the  periphery  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  some  dating  back  as 
far  as  the  War  of  1812.  Strips  of  parkland 
are  to  link  all  the  forts  into  a  contin- 
uous belt  containing  bike  trails,  hiking 
paths,  commimity  recreation  facilities. 
and  campsites.  Further,  the  District  and 
the  Interior  Department  will  cooperate 
in  rehabilitating  and  upgrading  smaller 
parks  in  many  areas  of  the  city.  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  approve  the  funds  re- 
quested in  my  1973  budget  to  move  all 
of  these  projects  forward  on  schedule. 

A  NEW  DOWNTOWN  CENTEB 

/  also  support,  as  vital  to  the  kind  of 

development     momentum      Washington 

must  have  to  hold  its  head  up  among 

American  cities  in  the  Bicentennial  Era, 
the  District  government's  intention  to 
construct  a  major  convention  center- 
sports  arena  complex  near  Mount  Vernon 

Square. 

This  project  would  help  to  counter 
the  centrifugal  forces  which  are  pushing 
both  the  leisure  activities  of  local  people 
and  the  major  gatherings  of  out-of-town 
visitors  away  from  the  centers  of  many 
major  cities.  It  would  mean  new  business 
and  Investments  and  jobs  for  blocks 
aroimd.  And  it  would  inject  new  life 
into  nearby  neighborhoods — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
merchants,  working  people,  and  resi- 
dents in  those  neighborhoods  receive  fair 
consideration  in  the  planning  and  loca- 
tion process.  The  scope  of  Federal  as- 
sistance, however,  should  be  appropri- 
ately limited,  since  I  believe  that  a  devel- 
opment largely  local  in  fimction  and 
benefits  should  have  substantial  local  fi- 
nancing as  well. 

rohiMwata  through:  koucation  and 

TRANSPORTATION 

New  communities,  new  parks,  new  fo- 
cal points  for  downtown  business-— all 
will  help  Washington  carry  tiirough  the 
ARBC's  "Horizons  '76"  theme  of  hon- 
oring our  founding  principles  by  forging 
a  better  future  with  them.  So  too  will 
two  other  (mgoing  District  efforts,  for 
which  congressional  assistance  requested 
during  the  last  session  is  still  much 
needed:  our  public  colleges  and  our 
Metro  subway  system. 

Washington  Technical  Institute  is  pro- 
ceeding with  plans  for  buildings  at  Its 
new  permanent  location  on  the  north 
side  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Standards 
site  in  Northwest  Washington.  Federal 
City  College  remains  in  scattered  lease 
space  throughout  the  city  despite  ex- 
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plosive  enrollment  growth  in  the  past  4 
years;  it  hopes  to  occupy  a  campus  of 
its  own  in  and  around  the  old  District 
Library  building  north  of  Mount  Vernon 
Square,  as  weU  as  satellite  locations 
elsewhere.  The  Congress  can  help  to  ex- 
pedite these  camptu  development  efforts 
by  enacting  the  D.C.  Capital  Financing 
Act,  which  makes  special  protHsion  for 
funding  college  construction  through  di- 
rect Federal  grants  rather  than  through 

Treasury  loans  as  at  present, 
la  mj  P.C  message  ur^g  UUs  acUon 

last  April.  I  noted  that  Wm  and  the  new 

International  Center  which  Is  to  share 

the  Bureau  of  Standards  site  will  In  the 

futiu'e  symbolize  "side  by  side  the  Capital 

city's  dedication  to  human  development 

and  to  bitematlonal  understanding."  Ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  late  in  1971  cleared 

the  way  for  actual  s£de  to  foreign 
governments  of  lots  at  the  International 
Center  to  begin  last  week.  By  1976  the 
cluster  of  new  chanceries  there  will  be 
a  pride  to  Americans  and  foreign  guests 
alike.  Let  us  now  make  sure  that  the 
District's  public  colleges  will  also  be  a 
showplace  in  the  Bicentennial  year.  Am- 
ple and  balanced  opportunities  in  higher 
education  are  essential.  If  we  are  to  con- 
vince millions  of  1976  student  visitors 
that  the  District  takes  care  of  Its  own. 

Metro,  and  all  of  the  other  elements 
which  with  It  will  comprise  a  balanced 
modem  transportation  system  for  great- 
er Washington,  are  central  to  Bicenten- 
nial plans  for  the  District.  We  need  the 

pride  of  achievement  in  areawlde  co- 
operation which  the  system  will  give  aU 
communities  taking  part.  We  need  its 
people-moving  capacity  to  cope  with  visi- 
tor traCQc  wliich  may  average  up  to  100,- 
000  people  dally  throughout  the  anniver- 
sary year.  /  am  today  renewing  the  com- 
mitment of  all  the  agencies  and  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  toward  maxi- 
mum progress  on  the  entire  transporta- 
tion system — subway,  freeways,  bridges, 
parking,  and  support  facilities — before 
1976.  The  action  of  the  Congress  in  De- 
cember to  support  continued  Metro 
funding  was  enormously  heartening  to 
the  people  of  the  Capital  region;  it  gave, 
in  fact,  a  glhnmer  of  hope  to  beleaguered 
commuters  everywhere.  The  grim 
Thanksgiving  prospect  of  a  great  many 
excavated  streets  to  fill  back  In  has  now 
become  the  far  brighter  prospect  of  at 
least  24  miles  of  operating  subway — the 
most  modem  anjrwhere — by  1976.  Ur- 
gently needed  now  is  prompt  approval 
by  the  Congress  of  Federal  guarantees 
for  Metro  revenue  bonds — the  next  es- 
sential step  to  getting  the  trains  running. 

TO  WRU;OUE   40   MUXION   GT7XST8 

Both  the  sheer  visitor  volume  antici- 
pated at  the  height  of  the  bicentennial 
observance,  and  the  Important  goal  of 
eliminating  a  "them  and  us"  polarity  be- 
tween city  residents  and  their  guests 
from  around  the  world,  dictate  that  past 
patterns  which  have  made  the  Mall  and 
its  Immediate  environs  a  sort  of  "tourist 
ghetto"  must  now  go.  All  of  Washington 
must  be  made  not  only  hospitable  and 
attractive  to  the  visitor — ^whlch  the  pro- 
posals Just  outlined  should  go  far  toward 
achieving — but  easily  accessible  as  well.  / 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  coordinate  interagency  00- 


tion  plant  for  supplementing  those  sub- 
u>ay  lines  in  service  by  1976  with  a  coordi- 
nated network  of  other  public  transpor- 
tation on  which  visitors  can  move  from 
fringe  parking  areas  (.to  be  developed 
under  these  plans)  to  points  of  interest 
nearer  the  city  center. 

At  the  hub  of  this  network  should  be 
a  new  National  Visitors  Center  in  and 
around  Union  Station.  Such  a  facility, 
desirable  for  all  years,  becomes  Indis- 
pensable as  we  look  to  the  Bicentennial. 

of  the  Interior ,  in  consultation  with  the 

Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  take  im- 

Tnediate   action    to   move    the   National 

Visitors  Center  out  of  the  talk  stage,  and 
to  prepare  new  proposals  for  bringing  it 
to  completion  by  1976.  When  Union  Sta- 
tion was  built  early  In  this  caitury  at  the 

height  of  the  railroad  era,  one  of  its  ex- 
press purposes  was  to  permit  removal  of 
an  unsightly  terminal  and  tracks  from 
the  east  end  of  the  Mall.  Its  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  seventies  as  the  Capital's  prin- 
cipal reception  and  orientation  point  for 
travelers  on  aU  modes  of  ground  trans- 
portation would  be  most  appropriate,  and 
would  once  again  relieve  the  Mall  and 
downtown  areas  of  much  traffic  conges- 
tion. An  "air  rights"  parking  garage  for 
buses  and  visitors'  cars,  convenient  pub- 
lic transit  connections,  and  a  central  in- 
formation facility  tied  In  with  a  cltywide 
tourist  guidance  and  information  system 

would  be  the  major  features  of  the 

project. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  public  and 

private  resources  to  combtoe  to  fill  a 
Bicentennial  need.  Notwithstanding  the 
collapse  of  previous  railroad  financing 

plans  for  the  Center  at  the  time  of  the 

Penn  Central  bankruptcy,  I  have  asked 
Secretaries  Morton  and  Volpe  to  seek 
substantial  railroad  participation  as  they 
formulate  the  new  proposals.  I  ^all  sub- 
mit these  to  the  Congress  as  socm  as 
possible,  with  hopes  of  rapid  approval. 

Another  step  which  sTiould  promote 
smoother  tourist  flow  to  major  attrac- 
tions is  construction  of  a  Metro  sta- 
tion at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
This  station,  for  which  planning  funds 
are  requested  in  my  new  budget,  would 
speed  movement  from  Washington  over 
to  the  Arlington  shrine,  which  by  1976 
will  be  enhanced  with  niunerous  im- 
provements including  a  new  Memorial 
Chapel  and  columbariimi.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  offer  the  arriving  visitor 
one  more  convenient  transfer  point  from 
private  to  public  transportation  on  the 
way  into  the  Capital  itself. 

8ICKNTENNIAL    GARDENS 

Moving  in  toward  the  center  of  the 
city,  what  will  the  1976  visitor  find  along 
the  MaU?  Most  strikingly  new  and 
charming,  perhaps,  would  be  a  park  and 
recreation  center  called  Bicentennial 
Gardens,  which  I  propose  be  developed 
in  the  open  land  along  Constitution  Ave- 
nue between  the  Washington  Monument 
and  Lincoln  Memorial.  Since  the  last  of 
the  old  World  War  I  "tempos"  were  re- 
moved from  the  West  Mall  In  1970,  we 
have  explored  many  alternative  plans 
for  developing  in  their  place  facilities  for 
people  of  all  ages,  incomes,  and  interests, 
residents  and  tourists  alike,  to  enjoy. 

The  Bicentennial  Gardens  plan,  whkh 


will  soon  be  ready  to  present  in  detail  but 
which  of  course  remains  open  to  the 
Idesis  and  desires  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  might  be  called  an  American 
cousin  of  Copenhagen's  beloved  Tivoli.  It 
follows  the  present  ccMitours  of  the  land 
on  a  low  profile  in  keeping  with  other 
Mall  developments.  A  restaurant,  smaller 
eating  areas,  an  open-air  theater,  a 
bandshell,  an  area  for  ice  skating,  a  chil- 
dren's play  area,  fountains,  gardens,  a 

boating  lake,  and  walking:  paths  are  ex- 
amples Of  the  und  of  feature  that  aUgtK 

be  included.  There  could  be  underground 

parking  to  accommodate  tour  buses,  a 

terminal    for   the   tourist   trams,   and   a 

visitors  center  in  the  middle  of  the  Gar- 
dens. Anrith  such  a  development,  the 
Mall's  attractions  would  be  better  bal- 
anced and  dispersed,  evening  activities 

now  c<Hicentrated  in  the  Smithsonian 
Quadrangle  would  have  a  seccmd  focal 
point,  and  mingling  of  Washingtonians 
and  visitors  in  a  pleasant  year-round 
setting  would  be  encourtiged.  Quality  of 
life  for  everyone  in  the  Capital  would  be 
enhanced. 

THE     MALL     IN      1976 

The  three  major  monuments  and 
memorials  in  easy  reach  of  Bicentennial 
Gardens  are  to  be  renovated  and  im- 
proved in  a  4-year  Park  Service  program 
beginning  with  this  year's  budget  now 
before  the  Congress.  Another  facelifting 
project  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
MaU,  and  on  the  Ellipse  as  weU,  will  re- 
construct roadways,  add  toalks,  bikeways. 

plantings,  and  fountains,  and  provide 

for  a  new  Ceremonial  Drive.  This  toork 

too  is  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
beyond,  to  be  completed  by  1976. 

The  AflaU  east  of  the  Washington 
Monument  should  also  have  a  new  look 
for  the  Bicentennial.  Besides  the  Hirsh- 
hom  Museum  and  National  Gallery  of 
Art  addition  which  are  now  being  c<»i- 
structed,  there  will  be  a  hands<xne  new 
building  for  one  of  the  Mall's  oldest 
tenants,  the  Smithsonian  InstitirtioQ. 
This  structure,  which  vrill  house  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  with  ex- 
hibits ranging  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  Had- 
ley  Rille  and  uAth  a  former  astronaut  in 
charge,  can  be  ready  in  1976  if  the  Con- 
gress wiU  move  now  to  approve  FY  1973 
construction  funds  for  it;  the  plans  are 
nearly  complete.  The  Smithsonian  also 
plans  restoration  of  the  liistoric  Arts  and 
Industries  Building  to  its  original  ISSOs 
appearance,  as  a  fit  setting  for  the  Na- 
tion's Centennial  exhibits  vrtiich  it  dis- 
played following  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
position neariy  a  century  ago  and  will 
display  again  for  the  Bicentennial,  and 
constructicm  of  a  major  new  "Nation 
of  Nations"  exhibit  in  the  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  to  illustrate 
America's  multi-cultural  tradition.  Both 
projects  are  the  subject  of  FY  1973  budg- 
et requests. 

A  fourth  important  undertaking  by  the 
Smithsonian — ^not  on  the  Mall  but  rather 
a  part  of  the  effort  to  give  the  bicenten- 
nial activities  metropolitan  scope — ^Is  the 
Bicentennial  Outdoor  Museum  planned 
for  old  Fort  Foote,  Maryland,  on  the 
Potomac  in  Prince  Georges  County.  The 
restored  fort  is  to  serve  as  the  scene  for 
re-creBtl(w  of  Revolutionary  events  such 
as    encampments,    war-time   life,    and 
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parades  for  1976.  /  ask  prompt  congres- 
sional action  on  legislation  to  approve  the 
Bicentennial  Outdoor  Museum  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  planning  it. 
REAI.IZIMO  A  vision:  pknnstlvania  avdtos 
As  L'Enf ant's  majestic  expanse  of  Mall 
provides  an  axis  along  which  Washing- 
ton visitors  can  honor  and  relive  the 
American  past,  so  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
leaving  the  Mall  by  the  new  reflecting 
pool  in  front  of  the  Capitol  and  angling 
away  from  it  a  long  mile  up  to  the  White 
House,  forms  the  main  axis  of  govern- 
ment   activity    shaping    the    American 
present  and  future.  This  avenue,  then, 
also  demands  attention  as  we  move  to 
dress  up  the  heart  of  the  city  for  our 
two  hundredth  birthday.  By  1976,  let  us 
complete  the  great  Federal  Triangle  of- 
fice complex  in  the  spirit  of  the  McMil- 
lan Commission's  original  vision  70  years 
ago.  Let  us  build  at  its  center  a  Grand 
Plaza  worthy  of  the  name,  by  transform- 
ing what  is  now  a  parking  lot  into  a  peo- 
ple-oriented park  for  government  work- 
ers and  visitors  to  enjoy.  (Visitors  will 
also  benefit  from  the  new  information 
and  orientation  center  to  be  opened  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Commerce  Build- 
ing by  1976,  intended  to  introduce  citi- 
zens to  the  activities  of  all  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies.)    I  have  re- 
quested funds  in  my  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973  to  move  forward  on  the  Fed- 
eral Triangle  and  Grand  Plaza  projects; 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  the 
work  will  begin  in  the  near  future. 

The  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  with  it  many  blocks  of  the 
doumtown  area,  can  also  be  revitalized 
or  well  on  the  way  by  the  time  we  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial.  The  FBI  butid- 
ing  now  rising  north  of  the  Avenue  sym- 
bolizes half  of  the  answer — Federal  con- 
struction— and  can  stand  completed  and 
in  use  by  1976  with  continued  congres- 
sional support.  A  further  appropriation 
for  this  project  is  included  in  my  new 
budget  requests. 

The  other  half  of  the  answer  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  is  coordinated  develop- 
ment planning  which  will  mobilize  the 
private  sector  and  help  bring  commer- 
cial and  residential  activity  back  to  this 
part  of  the  city.  The  heart  of  Washing- 
ton must  not  become  so  dominated  by 
Federal  buildings  that  it  sits  abandoned 
and  lifeless  on  evenings  and  weekends. 
The  two  Presidents  before  me  initiated 
steps  to  prevent  this,  and  to  make  the 
Avenue  instead  a  corridor  of  lively  and 
varied  activity,  public  and  private — and 
my  administration  has  continued  to  press 
this  effort.  In  September  1970  I  an- 
nounced my  strong  support  for  a  legis- 
lative proposal  to  establish  a  develop- 
ment corporation  to  accomplish  the 
needed  revitallzatloti.  Since  then  the  pro- 
posal has  been  substantially  modified  in 
a  good  faith  effort  to  accommodate  all 
interests  and  segments  of  c^inion.  Once 
again.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  Quickly 
and  favorably  on  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Bicentennial  Development  Corpora- 
tion biU. 

When  I  first  expressed  support  for  the 
corporation  plan  nearly  17  months  ago, 
I  called  it  "an  opportunity  to  fulfill.  In 
this  dty.  at  this  time,  a  magnlflcient 
vision  of  the  men  who  founded  our  Na- 
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tion.  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a 
standard  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by 
which  to  measure  their  own  urban 
achievement,  and  on  which  to  build  vi- 
sions of  their  own."  It  is  not  an  oppor- 
tunity that  waits  forever,  though;  of  the 
time  available  between  that  1970  state- 
ment and  the  beginning  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial year,  more  than  a  fourth  is  al- 
ready gone.  Every  month  that  passes 
without  this  legislation  further  dims  our 
chances  of  giving  all  Americans  one 
birthday  present  they  ought  to  have— a 
Capital  "main  street"  to  be  proud  of. 

THX     NKXT    VOUB    TXAK8 

Both  local  and  Federal  plans  for  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  far  from  complete  at 
present.  It  is  right  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  evolve  and  expand  as  we  move 
toward  1976.  This  message,  however,  at- 
tempts to  set  the  tone  and  theme  for  Fed- 
eral participation  over  the  course  of  the 
next  4  years,  and  also  to  convey  some 
of  the  aspirations  of  Washingtonians 
themselves  without  presuming  to  dictate 
what  those  aspirations  should  be. 

The  various  levels  and  jurisdictions  of 
government  in  the  Washingt<m  area  are 
well  organized  to  follow  through  on  the 
proposals  I  make  today  and  to  supervise 
further  planning.  The  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  CommissiMi,  with  its 
distinguished  bipartisan  membership 
headed  by  David  J.  Mahoney,  amtinues 
to  provide  excellent  naticmal  leadership. 
The  Ettstrict  government  is  well  served 
by  the  responsive  local  Assembly  and 
Commission  structure  to  which  I  referred 
above;  Mayor  Washington  is  also  estab- 
lishing liaison  with  suburban  planning 
bodies  and  with  State  officials  of  both 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  massive  and 
diverse  physical  construction  effort  out- 
lined in  this  message  has  been  coordi- 
nated through  a  fiill-Ume  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bicentennial  task  force  within  the 
General  Services  Administration,  until 
recently  headed  with  great  skill  by  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  Kunzig.  Now  that  Mr. 
Kunzig  has  become  a  Federal  judge,  I 
shall  ensure  that  this  coordination  work 
is  carried  forward  at  the  same  high 
standard. 

Under  such  direction  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  t"he  Congress,  we  can  achieve  our 
Bicentennial  goal  of  dual  excellence  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  can 
realize  by  1976  a  dramatic  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  Washington  life  for  all 
whose  physical  or  spiritual  home  tliis 
great  Capital  is.  And  by  so  doing  we  can 
help  to  inspire  and  encourage  the  prepa- 
rations of  other  communities  all  across 
the  country  for  a  truly  magnificent  Bi- 
centennial. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  4,  1972. 


ORDER  FOR  FURTHER  TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  ccxislderation  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  6  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sxmdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Coromlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tained in  the  appropriations  bill  we  are 
debating  today  are  desperately  needed 
funds  for  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
to  carry  out  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  This  act  signed 
into  law  just  4  weeks  ago  to  provide 
emergency  relief  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobless  persons  In  States  with 
severe  imemployment. 

The  act  provides  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted all  regular  and  extended  bene- 
fits. These  benefits  are  available  in  States 
where  the  unemployment  rate,  counting 
both  insured  unemployed  and  those  who 
have  exhausted  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, exceeds  6.5  percent. 

Mr.  President.  This  new  emergency 
program  took  effect  3  days  ago  on 
January  31.  1972.  At  the  present  time, 
14  States — Alaska,  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washington, 
and  Puerto  Rico — ^have  unemployment 
rates  exceeding  the  6.5  percent  trigger. 
Thus,  jobless  persons  in  those  States 
who  have  exhausted  all  benefits  are  now 
eligible  for  emergency  aid  to  reduce  the 
terrible  hardships  they  suffer.  These  are 
people  who  have  been  out  of  work  for 
over  10  months — many  of  them  for  a 
year  or  even  more.  In  California  alone 
there  are  over  300,000  persons  who  fall 
in  this  category. 

Mr.  President,  virtually  all  of  the 
States  eligible  for  this  new  program  have 
begim  to  implement  it  Immediately  by 
using  their  own  fimds  to  pay  these  bene- 
fits until  Ctongress  acts  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  reimburse  them  as  provided 
in  the  new  law.  The  President  has  re- 
quested funds  in  his  budget  message  for 
payment  of  these  benefits  but  until  we 
appropriate  the  funds,  the  States  are 
forced  to  advance  their  own  money. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Mac- 
NT7SON  and  others  among  us,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  agreed  to  speed 
up  funds  for  these  emergency  benefits  by 
including  an  appropriation  in  the  bill 
before  us.  This  action  will  assure  that 
no  delays  occur  in  relieving  the  severe 
hardship  of  the  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  exhausted  all  other  sources 
of  aid.  And  it  will  prevent  them  from 
being  reduced  to  the  terrible  Indignity 
of  welfare.  I  therefore  urge  the  Senate 
to  enact  this  measure  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  I  urge  the  Senate  omferees  to 


keep  the  grave  urgency  of  these  funds 
before  them  as  they  meet  In  conference 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  need,  unfortunately, 
is  especially  critical  in  California  be- 
cause the  Reagan  administration  is  re- 
fusing to  pay  these  desperately  needed 
emergency  benefits  until  Federal  money 
is  actually  delivered.  Such  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  hardship  of  thousands  of 
jobless  persons  is  inconceivable  to  me, 
but  nevertheless,  it  is  the  reality  which 
exists  In  California.  This  kind  of  hard- 
hearted pennypinching  may  be  imder- 
standable  from  one  who  pays  no  State  In- 
come taxes,  but  I  do  not  think  Uie  Con- 
gress should  allow  It  to  happen. 

By  passing  this  bill  today  we  can  help 
prevent  a  needless  hardship  to  300,000 
people  In  my  State  alone.  In  addition, 
we  can  relieve  from  all  of  the  eligible 
States  the  burden  of  carrying  this  pro- 
gram on  their  own  resources  until  we  act 
on  a  supplemental  bill  In  March.  I  urge 
that  we  do  so  immediately  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in 
appealing  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  accept  this  very  hiunanitarian 
amendment  In  conference. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  again  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PRO<5rAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  12067)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  865)  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson).  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  restores  $50  million  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  refu- 
gees in  East  Pakistan.  The  authorizing 
legislation  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  has  provided  $250  million  in  as- 
sistance for  the  refugees.  That  same 
amount  was  requested  by  the  President 
in  his  budget.  The  appropriation  bill  so 
far  provides  only  $175  million.  In  other 


words,  the  amount  authorized  has  been 
reduced  by  $75  million. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  reason  for  the 
cut  is  an  assumption  that  adequate  food 
is  available  in  Bangladesh  for  the  people 
of  that  nation,  and  that  a  $175  million 
contribution  by  the  United  States  Is  a 
fair  share  of  what  it  is  assumed  will  be  a 
multinational  contribution  of  about 
$650  million. 

In  turn,  I  will  explain  the  reasons  for 
my  amendment.  Only  now  are  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  relief  needs  In  Bangla- 
desh emerging.  Only  now,  and  some- 
what dimly,  are  the  horrors,  of  the  re- 
cent past  and  the  consequences  of  those 
horrors,  becoming  evident.  Food  is  avail- 
able in  Bangladesh  both  from  external 
and  Internal  sources.  But  that  Is  not  the 
most  serious  difficulty  facing  the  people 
of  the  new  nation.  The  difficulty  is  that 
neither  food  nor  other  commodities  can 
be  distributed  because  the  transportation 
system,  never  adequate,  is  now  In  sham- 
bles. Barges  are  needed,  trucks  are 
needed,  bridges  are  needed,  as  well  as 
food,  medicine,  and  clothing.  Shelter  is 
needed  and  must  be  supplied.  The  trans- 
portation system  must  be  repaired  be- 
fore the  monsoons  begin  in  late  April. 
The  dimensions  of  the  need  far  exceed 
the  $650  million  international  effort  as- 
sumed in  this  appropriation  and  upon 
which  the  $175  million  is  figured.  The 
need  is  now,  if  it  is  not  already  too  late, 
to  help  the  millions  of  Innocent  victims 
of  the  atrocities  in  Bangladesh. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  accept  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment  to  raise  the  amount  from 
$225  million  to  $250  million? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  certainly  would 
accept  such  an  amendment.  In  fact,  I 
had  very  much  hoped,  at  the  outset,  to 
submit  an  amendment  in  a  form  which 
would  release  the  full  amount,  which 
would  make  available  $250  million,  Itself 
an  amoimt  completely  Inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  In  Bangladesh.  I 
would  welcome  such  an  amendment,  as 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  proposes  and 
be  grateful  for  It. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
modify  his  amendment  to  make  the 
amount  $250  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  so  modify  his 
amendment,  or  is  he  asking  that  a  modi- 
fication be  offered? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  hsus  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  is  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
about  this  amendment,  first,  I  wish  to 
explain  to  the  Senate  why  the  committee 


did  not  provide  the  $250  million  to  begin 
with. 

We  recognize  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
saddest — ^probably  the  most  tragic — 
human  catastrophes,  in  modem  times. 
More  people  are  suffering,  dying,  and 
starving  to  death  in  this  part  of  the 
world  than  at  any  other  time,  probably, 
in  human  history. 

These  citizens  of  Bangladesh  are  a 
people  who  have  suffered  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  categorized  as  genocide.  They 
have  no  property  and  no  iood.  They  were 
desperate  before;  now  they  are  literally 
dying  of  great  need. 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  in  dire 
financial  straits.  We  discussed  that  in 
some  detail  yesterday.  I  am  very  reluc- 
tant to  approve  any  increase  in  the  bill. 
But  in  spite  of  that,  under  these  tragic 
circumstances  we  should  be  able  to  allow 
$250  million  or  perhaps  even  more.  We 
simply  felt  that  there  had  not  been 
adequate  detailing  of  how  much  money 
could  be  spent  in  the  immediate  future 
or  the  exact  purpose  for  which  it  would 
be  spent.  This  is  particularly  true  con- 
sidering the  enormous  amoimt  of  Indian 
rupees  in  counterpart  funds  that  might 
be  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  advise  the 
Chair  on  whose  time  he  is  speaking? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

For  this  reason,  because  this  proposal 
is  something  that  does  seem  to  require 
clarification,  we  felt  that  the  sound  and 
sensible  approach  was  to  provide  $175 
miUion,  and  then,  as  the  year  went  on, 
to  provide  additional  funds  if  the  ad- 
ministration could  make  a  case  that  more 
was  needed. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  made  a  direct,  personal  survey  of  the 
situation  and  has  provided  some  infor- 
mation I  did  not  know  of  before.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  or  many  other  Sen- 
ators ever  knew  about  the  desperate  need 
for  dollars.  The  money  will  be  made 
available  imtil  expended,  so  it  is  not 
something  that  has  to  be  expended  rapid- 
ly over  4  months. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  happy 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  in  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think  it  is  not 
only  the  himiane  thing  to  do,  but  the 
right  and  moral  thing  to  do.  We  would 
not  put  any  kind  of  dollar  sign  at  all  on 
human  suffering  and  human  life.  This  is 
the  kind  of  investment  that  ought  to  be 
made  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

We  in  the  committee  felt  that  $175 
million  was  not  enough,  but  we  were 
waiting  for  the  supplemental  bill  to  come 
up  so  we  could  add  to  it.  Since  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  ha.s 
asked  for  the  $250  million,  I  am  very 
happy  to  go  along  with  it. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  we  will  send 
Public  Law  480  food  to  East  Pakistan. 
She  will  need  I'/a  million  tons  of  grain 
a  year  over  and  above  what  she  produces, 
which  is  about  11  million  tons. 

So  over  and  above  t^e  amount  which 
we  will  be  providing  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  will  be  the  amount  which  will 
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be  sent  to  East  Pakistan  thiough  Public 
Law  480,  which  will  cost  from  $65  million 
to  1170  million. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  what  we  have  done  in  regard  to 
the  Pakistani  tragedy.  As  of  January  24, 
1972,  according  to  the  State  Department, 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  con- 
tributed $243,959,762  and  the  interna- 
tional volimtary  agencies  coutiibuted 
$59,222,286,  or  a  total  of  $303,182,048. 
These  contributions  were  In  cash,  in 
counterpart  funds,  and  in  goods  such  as 
food,  medical  supplies,  clothing,  blankets, 
and  so  forth. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  U.S.  contribution.  The  U.S. 
contribution  was  $90,057,000,  and  our 
volimtary  agencies  contributed  $10,700,- 
000,  a  total  of  $100,757,000,  almost  $101 
million.  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  con- 
tributed one-third  of  the  total  world  con- 
tribution to  assist  the  Pakistani  refugees 
in  India. 

Over  and  above  that  $101  million,  the 
United  States  delivered  $65  million  In 
food  and  other  essential  relief,  or  over 
two-thirds  of  the  $947  million  the  United 
Nations  records  as  pledged  by  all  coun- 
tries. 

So  when  we  add  the  $65  million  for 
East  Pakistani  relief  to  the  $101  million, 
which  was  for  Indian-Pakistani  refugee 
relief,  we  have  a  total  sum  of  $166  mil- 
lion which  the  United  States  has  either 
provided  or  has  pledged  to  use  in  East 
Pakistan  and  in  India  for  East  Pakistani 
relief. 

This  does  not  include  additional  U.S. 
contribution  of  food  from  earlier  pro- 
grams which  arrived  during  mid- 1971. 
As  against  the  $166  million  which  the 
United  States  and  its  various  voluntary 
agencies  have  contributed,  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  what 
the  U.S£Ji.  has  contributed.  The 
U.S.S.R.'s  contribution  consisted  of  a 
Ix>rtlon  of  100  million  doses  of  smallpox 
vaccine,  worth  $1  million,  100,000  tons 
of  rice.  $20  million,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. $1,100,000,  or  a  total  of  about  $22 
million,  as  compared  with  $166  million 
delivered  by  the  United  States. 

So  we  have  done  a  commendable  Job 
in  this  regard,  and  we  have  been  in  the 
forefront  in  helping  our  friends  in  East 
Pakistan  in  their  tragedy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  when  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yields  back  his  time  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I  yield  back  our 
time.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  one  further  word  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  their  recognition  of  the  depth  of 
suffering  in  Bangladesh  and  for  their 
recognition  of  the  U.S.  moral  responsi- 
bility in  that  part  of  the  world — a  moral 
responsibility   which   results   from   our 


having  supplied  Pakistan  with  some  of 
the  arms  and  military  equipment  by 
which  the  suffering  and  atrocities  were 
caused. 

There  is  in  this  amendment  a  limita- 
tion which  restricts  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  40  percent  of  all  contributions  from 
whatever  sources.  It  is  certainly  my  in- 
tent in  offering  this  amendment  that  the 
administration  make  reasonable  assump- 
tions of  the  contributions  of  other  na- 
tions and,  on  the  basis  of  those  assump- 
tions, go  forward  with  the  distribution 
of  aid  right  away,  before  it  is  too  late, 
when  the  monsoons  begin  in  April.  The 
alternative  to  wait  imtil  other  nations 
have  made  their  contributions  in  order 
that  we  can  calculate  the  amount  we  may 
contribute,  would  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  this  assistance. 

I  am  prepared  to  jrield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  I  strongly  endorse  the  principle. 
It  makes  sense.  These  are  people  who 
need  help  now.  We  should  not  base  what 
we  are  doing  on  what  the  others  are  go- 
ing to  do,  but  should  go  ahead  with  ours, 
and  we  should  move  promptly. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  retid  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Before  the  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment  insert  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided  further.  That  the  funda 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  sums  provided  under  ttils 
title  I". 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

When  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee first  approved  the  authorization  of 
$250  million  for  Pakistan  refugee  relief, 
it  required  that  the  money  be  taken  out 
of  other  programs — the  same  as  I  propose 
with  this  amendment.  But  the  commit- 
tee's action  was  later  reversed  through 
use  of  Senator  Mundt's  proxy. 

For  the  last  several  years  Congress  has 
earmarked  funds  for  population  control 
programs — $125  million  is  earmarked  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Earmarking  is  an  effec- 
tive way  for  Congress  to  set  priorities  for 
the  spending  of  foreign  aid  funds. 

Earmarking  for  refugee  relief  will 
force  the  executive  branch  to  rethink  its 
aid  priorities  and  result  in  additional  em- 
phasis on  the  side  of  humanitarian  aid. 
This  Is  the  only  justification  for  foreign 
aid  that  makes  sense  to  most  American 
taxpayers. 

This  approach  will  result  In  reducing 
the  total  In  this  bill  for  the  regular  for- 
eign aid  and  military  sales  programs  by 
$175  million,  from  $2,264  bUllon  to  $2,089 
blUion. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  total 
amount  in  this  bill  for  the  regular  foreign 


aid  program  will  still  be  $200  million  more 
than  Congress  appropriated  for  the  1970 
fiscal  :  ear.  We  had  a  $13-bUllon  deficit 
in  the  administraitve  budget  that  year. 
This  year  it  is  expected  to  be  $45  billion—^ 
more  than  three  times  as  much,  and  yet 
we  are  increasing  the  amount  for  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  think  this  is  a  sensible  and 
wise  amendment.  In  doing  so,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  if  he  will  handle 
the  time  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment since  I  support  it.  f 

I  think  the  amendment  is  sensible  for 
several  reasons.  It  would  provide  needed 
aid  for  Bangladesh.  It  would  provide 
what  is  needed  for  this  terrible  disaster. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment,  the 
funds  would  have  to  come  out  of  other 
parts  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 
Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  That  v  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Including  the  parts 
which  the  Senate  has  increased  against 
the  determination  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  The 
$100  million  is  increased,  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  sound  way  to  operate.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  offering  an  amendment  which 
reconciles  om-  moral  obligation  to  assist 
the  people  in  Bangladesh  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can  with  the  urgent  need  to  do 
all  we  can  to  hold  down«our  expenditures 
at  a  time  when  we  are  running  an  enor- 
mous deficit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Just  to  reiterate  what 
he  has  said,  this  amendment  would  not 
decrease  the  amount  which  would  be 
available  for  this  purpose,  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  requested.  It 
would  merely  require  that  it  come  out  of 
funds  that  are  appropriated  under  title  I. 
I  want  to  make  one  other  comment. 
There  is  no  limit,  of  course,  to  Public 
Law  480  funds — that  is  really  commodi- 
ties— which  would  be  available.  That  is 
a  big  element  for  helping  on  problems 
in  the  food  area.  There  is  nothing,  as  far 
as  I  know,  that  would  limit  the  availa- 
bility of  this  assistance  for  the  refugees. 
I  am  bound  to  make  one. other  point 
about  a  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  He  says  we  are  morally  respon- 
sible because  we  have  supplied  arms. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  record  of 
our  supplying  arms,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
find  any  place  in  the  world  of  any  con- 
sequence in  which  we  have  not  supplied 
some  arms.  If  we  look  at  this  military  aid 
program— it  has  been  cut  back  a  little— 
but  look  back  over  the  years,  and  there 
are  very  few  countries,  unless  one  looks 
to  Chad,  perhaps,  or  Mali.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  have  sent  anything  into 
Chad,  though  I  expect  we  have.  I  use 
Chad  only  as  one  of  the  more  remote  and 
less  controversial  cotmtries.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  have  sent  anything  into  the 
Maldlve  Islands,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  we  have  sent  anything  into 
Mauritius,  but  there  are  at  least  80  or 
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so  countries  to  which  we  have  supplied 
arms. 

So  for  anything  that  happens,  imder 
this  theory,  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world,  we  are  morally  responsible  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  reconstruction,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  so  on.  I  really  do  not  accept  that 
kind  of  argument,  that  we  are  morally 
responsible  for  everyone's  Ills.  I  do  accept 
that  we  have  been  extremely  stupid, 
shortsighted,  and  misguided  in  the  pro- 
gram of  supplying  arms  all  over  the 
world.  I  will  accept  that  argument,  and 
maybe  we  should  pay  something  for  it, 
to  pay  for  oiu:  sins.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  an  awful  lot.  I  expect,  in  South- 
east Asia,  for  the  extent  to  wiiich  we 
have  destroyed  those  countries. 

As  far  as  India  and  Pakistan  are  con- 
cerned, fortimately,  we  did  not  destroy 
those  countries  ourselves;  all  we  did  was 
give  them  the  vehicle,  the  means  to  do  it 
themselves;  but  the  motive,  that  Is,  the 
final  causative  factor,  as  they  would  say 
in  a  court  of  law,  would  be  the  Pakistanis 
themselves.  They  did  not  have  to  use 
those  arms  to  murder  those  people.  That 
was  their  decislor.,  and  we  did  not  give 
them  to  them  with  the  idea  that  they 
would  use  them  for  that  purpose.  We  gave 
them  to  them  for  use  against  the  Rus- 
sians, against  communism.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  ideological  obsession  that  started 
back  in  1947  and  1948.  That  was  the 
reason  we  were  giving  them  to  them,  to 
contain  communism  wherever  It  might 
raise  its  ugly  head. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Mujib  was 
Communist,  or  that  the  revolution  in 
East  Pakistan  was  a  Communist  revolu- 
tion. So  they  violated  the  understanding 
with  which  we  gave  them  the  arms.  Of 
course,  they  had  already  violated  it  when 
they  used  them  against  India. 

We  certainly  did  not  give  them  to  them 
to  use  against  India;  but  imder  this 
broad  generalization  that,  having  given 
them  arms,  they  used  them  against  India, 
then  we  ought  to  be  responsible  for  all 
the  Ills  of  India,  because  they  certainly 
caused  India  to  spend  a  lot  of  money,  and 
certainly  did  a  lot  of  damage,  in  the  war 
that  they  fought  several  years  ago. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
amoimt  available  for  the  refugees.  But 
there  the  problem  should  no  longer  be 
as  great  as  it  once  was  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  reading  the  newspapers, 
many  of  the  refugees  are  returning.  It 
will  be  primarily  an  aid  program  to  Ban- 
gladesh; and  I  do  not  have  any  objection 
to  that,  although,  to  keep  our  lines 
straight,  we  ought  to  authorize  aid  to 
Bangladesh. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Government  has 
not  yet  recognized  the  existence  of  Ban- 
gladesh. We  had  a  meeting  yesterday 
afternoon  to  discuss  this  In  an  executive 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. There  is  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
others  to  recognize  Bangladesh,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  our  Government  has  not 
recognized  Bangladesh.  Nevertheless,  this 
is.  In  fact,  a  program  of  aid  to  Bangla- 
desh. That  is  what  it  will  amount  to.  I 
only  point  that  out  as  one  of  the  reasons 
wliy  we  ought  to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  can  ask 


for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  question  is,  I  assume 
that  this  aid  to  Bangladesh  the  com- 
mittee chairman  is  referring  to  is  really 
to  the  people  of  Bangladesh  or  what  was 
formerly  East  Pakistan,  rather  than  the 
Government  of  Bangladesh,  which  does 
not  exist  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned  at  the  present  time;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right,  we  do 
not  recognize  it.  although  I  understand 
that  a  number  of  countries  recognized  It 
today. 

But  as  I  have  pointed  out.  it  seems  to 
me  that  things  have  changed,  that  this 
is  no  longer  a  refugee  program  primar- 
ily, as  it  was  presented  In  the  commit- 
tee when  we  passed  on  it.  Ttii&  aid  will 
now  go  more  to  a  coimtry  known  as 
Bangladesh. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  the  Senator  means 
is  aid  to  the  refugees  and  the  suffering 
people  who  are  now  in  what  was  for- 
merly East  Pakistan,  but  Is  now  called 
Bangladesh.  It  is  the  people  he  is  think- 
ing of,  not  the  government,  it  is  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  that  is  true 
of  all  these  governments.  I  mean,  even  if 
it  is  a  development  loan  or  anything,  it 
is  the  people  we  are  thinking  of;  the 
government  is  only  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  loans  are  made  or  sought.  I 
agree  that  in  all  these  programs,  it  is 
the  people  whom  we  consider  as  the  final 
recipients  of  our  largesse. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  My  chairman  has 
been  a  very  strong  advocate  of  multilat- 
eral assistance  to  various  peoples  in  need 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  That 
would  apply  to  this  additional  assistance 
to  the  neec^  people,  the  suffering  people 
of  what  is  now  Bangladesh  as  well? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  do  think  it 

is  better  administered  through 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  personally  think  that. 
While  I  am  in  favor  of  relieving  the  suf- 
fering, I  think  it  should  be  done  on  a 
multilateral  basis  rather  than  a  unilat- 
eral basis,  although  that  is  directly  con- 
trary to  my  belief  as  to  how  we  should 
deal  with  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU,  let  me  point 

out  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yielded  him- 
self has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  conference  report  on  the  author- 
ization for  refugee  aid  reads: 

Such  asalstance  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  and  by  international  institutions 
and  relief  agencies  of  United  States  volimtsry 
agencies. 


That  is  the  requirement.  Purely  be- 
cause of  administrative  problems.  If 
nothing  else,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
it  with  the  cooperation  of  that  govern- 
ment. Governments  do  not  usually  wel- 
come outsiders  coming  In  without  even 
asking  "by  your  leave."  But  that  does 
not  bother  me  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  that  not  be  up  to 
the  various  organizations  with  whom  we 
deal,  whom  we  work  through? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  imagine  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bangladesh  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  PROX&ORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Stevenson  amendment  does 
contemplate  a  very  important  element 
of  international  assistance,  and  provides 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  give 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  assistance. 
I  realize  that  does  not  make  it  multi- 
lateral, but  it  does  require  that  other 
countries  enter  into  this  assistance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  until  we  recognize 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh,  until  it 
has  been  established  as  a  government, 
and  more  than  10  or  15  countries  have 
recognized  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  deal  through  the  multilateral 
organizations  in  that  and  probably  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  additional  minutes  have  expired. 
Who  jdelds  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FONO.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor f rem  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  in  wloich 
this  aid  could  be  provided  except  through 
multinational  agencies.  Without  recog- 
nition of  Bangladesh,  the  United  States 
will  not  and  caimot  establish  bilateral 
relationships  which  could  be  used  to  dis- 
tribute this  assistance  to  the  people  of 
Bangladesh.  So,  until  that  time,  all  the 
moneys  appropriated  by  this  bill  would 
have  to  be  funneled  to  the  people  of 
Bangladesh  through  such  agencies — all 
of  them  multilateral — as  the  United  Na- 
tions, UNICEP,  the  International  Red 
Cross,  and  the  International  Rescue 
Committee. 

I  am  hesitant  about  embarking  on  a 
moral  discussion,  but  the  point  should 
be  made  that  the  moral  responsibility  is 
to  people  who  are  suffering  and  in  need. 
It  is  a  responsibility  which  has  been 
recognized  by  countries  throughout  the 
world.  The  United  States,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  a  special  responsibiUty  in  this  case, 
not  only  because  we  did — to  a  rather 
limited  extent — provide  some  of  the  arms 
which  were  used  by  Pakistan  with  which 
to  commit  atrocities  in  Bangladesh,  but 
beyond  that,  and  more  significantly,  we 
did  nothing  In  Pakistan  to  restrain  the 
regime  of  Yahya  Khan  from  murdering 
the  Bengalis,  at  the  same  time  we  were 
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restraining  the  Indians  from  liberating 
tlae  Bengalis.  That  is  what,  in  my  mind, 
makes  tliis  a  moral  question  and,  to  a 
degree,  a  moral  responsibility  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  to  oppose  the  substitute  amend- 
ment because,  as  I  understand  it,  its 
effect  would  be  cut  other  programs  In 
this  bill  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
C?hair  points  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  this  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, rather  than  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. It  merely  adds  additional  lan- 
guage. The  Senator  has  been  referring 
to  it  as  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  the  correction.  My  remarks  apply  to 
the  perfecting  amendment. 

If  the  administration  did  decide  to 
make  available  funds— under  my 
amendment  as  perfected— to  the  people 
of  Bangladesh,  it  would  then  take  the 
funds  from  other  programs  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  moneys;  and 
in  so  doing,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be 
effectively  overcoming  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress.  It  is  a  back  door  way  of  giv- 
ing the  administration  far  more  power 
over  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  programs  established  in  our  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  legislation 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clartacation? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  on  the  Sen- 
ator's time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  administraUon 
is  not  forced  to  spend  this  money  for 
that   purpose.    They    do   not   have    to 
spend  it^ 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  That  is  my  point 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment.  My  amendment 
does  not  change  that  aspect  of  it.  They 
can  impound  it  as  they  want.  They  have 
Impounded   $12   biUion.   The   Senator's 
amendment  does  not  make  them  spend 
it.  There  is  no  way  to  make  them  spend 
it.  The  Senator  Is  making  the  point  here 
that    in    some    way    my    amendment 
changes  the  pressure  upon  them  to  spend 
It  for  this  purpose,  n  the  administration 
does  not  want  to  spend  it  for  that  even 
if  my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  they 
do  not  have  to  do  so. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  clarify  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Senate 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  effect 
of  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  is  to  provide  $250  million 
for  the  relief  of  refugees.  The  effect  of 
the  perfecting  amendment  would  be  to 
require  that  all  that  sum  of  money  come 
out  of  other  programs.  That  is  my  point 
The  effect  of  the  perfecting  amendment 
is  to  cut  back  other  approprlaUons  for 
foreign  aid  by  $250  million 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  they  do  not 
have  to  spend  it,  under  the  Senators 
amendment.  If  their  sense  of  priority  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Senator's  they  will 
not  spend  it,  under  his  amendment, 
either. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  understand  that 
But  I  offered  my  amendment  as  an  addi- 
tion, not  a  diminution,  in  the  bill  There- 
fore, I  still  must  oppose  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  agreed  to.  the  funds  would 
have  to  be  deducted  from  some  other 
appropriation  which  is  contemplated  by 
title  n.  That  means  that  if  we  voted  to 
mcrease  the  aid  for  the  people  of  Ban- 
gladesh by  $50  million,  it  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  $175  miUion  which  is  already 
included  in  the  bill. 

It  could  be  taken  out  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  for  which  we  voted  yester- 
day, and  could  nullify  our  vote  of  yes- 
terday, or  it  could  be  taken  out  of  de- 
velopment loans.  Certainly,  it  would  not 
come  out  of  admlnlstraUve  expenses 
Possibly  it  could  be  deducted  from  mili- 
tary assistance.  But  if  it  is  the  purpose 
to  take  take  it  out  of  military  assistance 
I  think  it  should  be  so  specified.  Other- 
wise, the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  could  completely 
nullify  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois;  or  it  could  nulli- 
fy or  could  repeal  the  vote  which  was 
taken  on  this  floor  yesterday  "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  this  bill  going  to 
conference,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  because  we  would  im- 
doubtedly  make  some  adjustments  in  the 
conference  committee,  anyway. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

I  vigorously  oppose  this  amendment. 
This  is  as  devastating  an  amendment  as 
I  have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  VThich  one? 
Mr.  FONG.  The  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  the 
whole  foreign  aid  bill.  Its  destruction  ef- 
fect on  our  foreign  assistance  program  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  nuclear  bomb. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  Senator  has 
done.  He  would  undo  everything  we  have 
done  so  far,  everything  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  done,  every- 
thing that  Congress  has  done. 

Under  title  I.  the  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
propriation was  $1.1  billion.  The  budget 
estimate  was  $1.6  biUlon.  The  authoriza- 
tion—and the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — was  $1.2  bil- 
lion. The  continuing  resolution  which  we 
operated  under,  and  are  stiU  operating 
on,  is  $1.2  bUllon.  The  House  passed  $1 
billion  under  title  I.  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommended  a 
UtUe  over  $l  billion.  By  addiUon  of  the 
$100  million  which  went  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  from  $50  million  to  $160 
million,  that  raised  the  figures  from  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  the  Senate  bUl 
to  $1.1  billion. 

Let  us  see  what  this  does.  It  takes  out 
the  $175  million  which  is  already  in  the 
biU  for  Pakistani  reUef,  reducing  it  to 
$925  milUon.  Then,  if  the  Administration 
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decides  to  take  the  $250  million  for  Ban- 
gladesh reUef,  it  reduces  it  another  $250 
million,  to  $675  milhon. 

So  what  we  will  have  is  $675  million  in 
title  I  as  distinguished  from  the  amount 
of  approximately  $l  billion  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  as  distinguished  from 
$1.2  billion  as  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
authorization  bill. 

So,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  has  done  has  been  real- 
ly to  put  a  nuclear  bomb  in  the  bill  He  is 
really  trying  to  destroy  the  whole  bill 

I  do  not  know  what  his  intentions  are 
whether  he  intends  to  give  any  money  to 
Bangladesh  at  all.  He  may  not  want  to 
give  any  money  to  Bangladesh.  But  in  the 
authorization  provisions  we  have  the 
sum  of  $250  million  is  earmarked  for 
Bangladesh  relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bentsen)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from' 
Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
^know   whether  he  wants   to  give  any 
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money  to  Bangladesh,  whether  he  wants 
to  provide  nothing  for  the  AUiance  for 
Progress,  whether  he  wants  to  provide 
nothing  for  worldwide  technical  assist- 
ance, or  whether  he  thinks  no  money 
should  go  to  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad,  no  money  to  international 
organizations  and  programs,  no  money 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  no  money 
for  develoment  loans,  because  the  money 
would  have  to  come  from  all  those  figures 
which  we  have  worked  so  dihgently  and 
so  carefully  to  bring  before  the  Senate. 
Every  item  has  been  carefully  worked 
on  before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
presented  the  bUl  to  the  Senate. 

Now  we  are  here  debating  on  one 
amendment.  Are  we  going  to  increase  the 
amount  we  want  to  give  to  Bangladesh 
relief  from  $175  million  to  $250  million  or 
are  we  not?  If  we  want  to,  then  let 'us 
vote  for  that. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  do  so.  then  let 
us  vote  against  it. 

But.  let  us  not  say  that  if  we  give  $250 
mUhon  to  Bangladesh  relief  we  will  force 
you  to  take  the  increase,  which  is  an- 
other $75  million  plus  $175  million,  which 
we  have  already  appropriated  under  the 
bill  according  to  the  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  say  that  all  of 
that  will  have  to  come  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  expired 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  real 
intent  of  this  provision  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  If  his  in- 
t^nt  is  to  "gut"  the  whole  bill,  then  it 
will  work.  If  his  intent  is  to  reduce  the 
amounts  going  to  aU  the  other  programs 
then,  I  think,  he  has  done  a  great  dis- 
service to  put  in  that  amendment. 
I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  vote  against  the 


amendment  because  it  is  a  devastating 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  particularly  enjoy  these 
repeated  forays  with  my  chairman.  I  am 
only  sustained  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  thoroughly  skilled  parliamentarian 
and  that  I  hope  to  be  with  him  in  many 
other  struggles  if  he  will  forgive  me  on 
this  one. 

I  must,  Mr.  President,  in  good  con- 
science, identify  with  the  position  taken 
by  Senators  Pong,  Aiken,  and  Stevenson 
with  regard  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

We  went  through  this  particular  ap- 
proach in  the  committee  as  well.  It  is 
clear  that  if  we  do  not  agree  basically 
with  the  propositicMi  that  a  sum  of  money 
of  roughly  $2,900  million  should  be  de- 
voted to  foreign  aid  and  that  that  Is  a 
fair  application  of  our  priorities,  then, 
of  course,  we  have  an  absolute  right  to 
find  every  way  we  can  to  cut  it  down. 
This  is  one  way  to  do  it.  As  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  stated,  it  is  an  atom 
bomb  placed  in  the  bill,  but  it  is  a  way 
to  do  it,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  way 
to  do  it.  But  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
overall  budgetary  situation,  in  spite  of 
all  of  our  troubles,  trying  not  to  be  hard- 
hearted or  to  have  the  hard  feelings  of 
a  rich  man  walking  along  the  streets  of 
the  world,  which  is  a  lot  poorer  than  we 
are  then  we  have  got  to  devote  something 
to  the  cause  of  world  relief  and  world  as- 
sistance. All  other  developed  nations  who 
are  far  poorer  than  we  are  engaged  in 
such  programs. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  would  com- 
mend itself  to  us  for  humanitarian  action 
more  than  the  dreadful  tragedies  which 
have  afflicted  those  people  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent — especially  In  view  of  our 
own  rather  touchy  relationship — in  their 
efforts  to  disenthrall  themselves  from 
those  who  have  been  barbaric  to  them: 
to  wit,  the  Government  and  Army  of 
West  Pakistan. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  can 
speak  of  this  In  human  and  personal 
terms. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  jdeld  me  1  more  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
so  that  the  Senator  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  ap- 
peals to  our  hearts  that  these  people 
who  have  been  so  terribly  and  tragically 
decimated  by  fiood,  confiagration,  war, 
and  fraticide  shall  now  get  help  from 
us,  wdth  feelings  from  our  hearts  of  gen- 
erosity, the  money  should  certainly  not, 
and  I  repeat,  Tiot  come  out  of  the— if  we 
do  it  and  do  it  that  way — other  develop- 
ment assistance  and  humanitarian  pro- 
grams we  have  In  title  I  of  the  bill.  Each 
must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own. 

In  spite  of  our  own  troubles  In  this 
country,  we  are  not  so  poor  that  we  can- 
not heed  oui-  consciences  and  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  this  money  to  help  these 
people. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  perfecting 
amendment  be  defeated  and  the  Steven- 
son amendment  be  sustained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  has  3  minutes  remaln- 


mg. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  add  anything,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  one  here  to  listen  ex- 
cept those  already  committed — which  is 
the  usual  situation  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

For  the  Record,  though,  I  should  point 
out.  on  the  question  of  our  moral  obli- 
gation that  we  should  help  Bangladesh 
because  we  gave  arms  to  Pakistan,  that 
Nigeria,  for  example,  was  given  arms  by 
us.  They  had  an  insurrection  there  and  a 
lot  of  people  were  killed.  I  guess  we  should 
have  had  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
pick  up  the  tab  or  provide  some  relief  for 
that. 

We  have  also  given  arms  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  and  so  forth — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  have  a  list  In  my  hand  of  46 
countries  to  which  we  have  given  arms. 
This  Is  grant  military  aid.  Many  more 
countries  we  have  given  what  are  called 
sales — they  are  not  really  sales,  but  a 
kind  of  sales,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  the  Idea 
that  we  are  responsible  for  everyone  doe-s 
not  appeal  to  me. 

All  my  amendment  would  provide  is 
that  if  we  want  the  Government  to  do  it, 
we  should  give  so  much  money  up  to  $250 
million.  They  may  still  do  so.  The  differ- 
ence between  my  amendment  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  mine 
takes  it  out  of  the  money  available  under 
title  I  of  the  bill.  That  is  the  only  differ- 
ence. 

Neither  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Dlinols  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  spend  this  money  on  this  prob- 
lem. It  simply  authorizes  them  to  do  so. 
If  they  think.  In  their  idea  of  priority, 
that  it  comes  above  in  importance  to 
other  items  In  the  bill  there  is  great  and 
wide  power  to  transfer.  The  President  has 
much  discretion  to  change  the  spending 
levels  a  great  deal. 

All  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  Is  not 
to  increase  the  overall  amount  of  the 
bill,  because  this  country  is  in  such  dire 
financial  straits. 
So,  that  Is  all  there  is  to  It. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  If  agreed  to,  would  deduct 
another  $175  million  from  the  amount  we 
already  voted  on  in  the  committee  on  Uie 
committee  bill. 

We  have  $175  million  for  Pakistani  re- 
lief. Now,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
proposes  that  we  will  take  $250  million 
from  all  of  the  programs.  So,  that  means 
that  we  will  take  $175  million  out. 

I  say  this  will  really  gut  and  destroy 
the  whole  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
Thfi  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkt- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McQee),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  are  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  I>akota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oaic- 
brell) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  (3eorgia  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
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MON),  the  Seiiator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattielo),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  ,  tije  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


Smltb 

Stevens 

Sparkman 

Stevenaon 

Welcker 

Stafford 

Thurmond 

WlUUma 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

AUott 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Baker 

Hruaka 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sax  be 

Church 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Taft 

Gambrell 

McOee 

Tower 

Gravel 

McGovem 

Young 

Harris 

Mclntyre 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

[No.  33  Leg.] 

TKAS— 24 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Long 

Anderson 

Eastland 

MiLnjiflAlr^ 

Bentaen 

Eaiender 

Miller 

Bible 

Bi'vln 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fulbrtght 

Steonls 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Symington 

Cook 

IloUlngs 
NAYS— 46 

Talmadge 

Aiken 

Dole 

Mathlas 

BeaU 

Domlnick 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Fong 

Nelson 

Boggs 

OrlfBn 

Packwood 

Brock 

Gumey 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Hart 

Pell 

Caae 

Humphrey 

Percy 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Javlta 

Roth 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Schwelker 

CurtU 

Kennedy 

Scott 

So  Mr.  Fulbright's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  (putting  the  question) . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

PRtvrLEGE  or  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Norvill 
Jones,  of  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  floor  during  the  remsdnder  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FTTBLIC  SAFETT  PKOGRAIC 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  11,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sbc.  114.  None  of  the  funds  impropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  carry 
out  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  shall  be  used  for  continuing  public 
safety  programs  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najrs. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
jdeld  myself  10  minutes. 

In  its  illustrative  1972  budget,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
requested  $29,423,000  for  carrying  out 
public  safety  programs  In  more  than  25 
countries  of  the  world.  Of  that  $5,455,000 
was  to  be  from  technical  assistance,  $20,- 
573,000  from  supporting  assistance,  and 
$3,400,000  from  supporting  assistance 
loans. 

The  proposed  program  Emd  the  detail 
of  its  financing  are  set  forth  in  the  taJ3le 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Countries  and  regions 

Supporting 
assistance 

Technical 
assistance 

Supporting 

assistance 

loans 

Countries  and  regions 

Supporting 
assistance 

Technical 
assistance 

Supporting 

assistance 

loans 

Southeast  Asia: 

$11,148,000  . 

Costa  Rica 

$198,000  . 
370,000  . 
135,000  . 

56,000  . 
377,000  . 

99.000  . 
171,000  . 

96,000  . 

91,000  . 
203,000  . 
225,  000  . 
200,000  . 

South  Vietnam 

Dominican  Republic , 

Ecuador.. 

El  Salvador 

Laos 

425,000  . 

9.000,000  .. 

Thailand 

...WrtltWines 

$«)0,000  . 

100,000  . 

1,016,000  .. 

106,000  .. 

203,000  .. 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Africa: 

Regional 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Ghana 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Uruguay 

Venezuela _ 

Total 

Grand  total 

Liberia 

■J3,' 400, 000 

Nigeria 

Tunisia _ 

125,000  .. 
250, 000  .. 

115,000  .. 
174,000  .. 
340,000  .. 

Latin  America: 
Bolivia 

$20,573,000 

5,450,000 

$3,400,000 

Brazil 

29  423  000 

ColomtM. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years,  I  have  came  to  realize  that 
U.S.  participation  in  the  highly  sen- 
sitive area  of  public  safety  and  police 
training  unavoidably  opens  the  door  to 
those  who  seek  to  identify  the  United 
States  with  every  act  of  local  police 
brutality  or  oppression  in  any  cotmtry 
in  which  this  prc«ram  operates.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  charges  can  be 
substantiated;  they  are  made  almost 
daily;  they  are  widely  circulated;  they 
obtain  credibility  in  some  quarters:  and 
they  inevitably  stigmatize  the  total 
U.S.  aid  effort. 

I  believe  that  in  imdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  the  costs  of  public  safety  pro- 
grams are  better  left  to  be  under- 
written from  local  resources  and  the  U.S. 
assistance  effort  directed  toward  less 
sensitive  and  better  justified  areas 
of  concern.  As  a  move  in  this  direction, 
my  amendment  would  eliminate  all  pub- 
lic safety  programs  funded  from  techni- 


cal assistance  grants  and  development 
loans.  This  action  would  not,  however, 
bar  public  safety  programs  in  Southeast 
Asia,  for  which  $20,573,000  in  support- 
ing assistance  funds  is  requested,  and 
concerning  which  I  will  not  commait  at 
this  time. 

That  program  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized in  a  different  connection. 

While  I  question  the  need  for  continu- 
ing this  highly  controversial  program, 
the  Agency  for  International  Etevelop- 
ment  has  testified  in  strong  support  of 
these  activities  which  involve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Policy  Academy 
and  the  stationing  of  335  public  safety 
advisers  abroad.  Having  achieved  the 
limited  objectives  for  which  they  were 
established,  public  safety  programs  in  23 
coimtries  have  been  terminated  since 
1962. 

Public  safety  programs  in  Chile  and 
Jordan  were  terminated  in  fiscal  year 
1971  and  ongoing  programs  In  Brazil  and 


Korea  will  be  concluded  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1972.  In  trying  to  Justify  this  pro- 
gram's continuance,  an  AID  official  has 
made  the  following  observation  which 
should  be  considered  In  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  program: 

violence  has  been  a  common  factor  In 
many  oT  the  world's  societies  and  one  which 
frustrates  the  effort  of  the  people  to  realize 
their  aspirations  and  also  of  governments 
In  attempting  to  govern.  Violence  has  been 
chosen  by  special  Interest  groups,  political 
factions  and  elements  at  both  extremes  of 
the  political  spectrum.  Based  on  the  recent 
experience  of  the  1960s,  It  Is  clear  that  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  '708  the  task  of  govern- 
ments In  these  societies  will  be  much  more 
important  during  this  period.  This  im- 
portance lies  not  only  in  the  civil  security 
forces'  ability  to  protect  the  lives,  property 
and  basic  human  rights  of  the  citizens,  but 
In  their  ability  to  create  a  climate  Tor  orderly 
change.  Violence  perpetrated  by  any  group 
in  society  should  be  prevented  and  sup- 
pressed. 

In  several  countries,  which  have  requested 
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and  are  receiving  Public  Safety  assistance, 
there  are  reports  and  allegations  that  some 
members  of  the  police  forces  engage  in  Ulegal 
activity  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  We 
do  not  condone  and  do  deplore  this  kind  of 
behavior  which  is  antithetical  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Public  Safety  program  and  to 
the  modem  concept  of  law  enforcement 
which  the  program  attempts  to  inculcate  at 
all  levels  in  police  forces  It  aids.  The  best 
chance  Tor  overcoming  this  lack  of  profes- 
sionalism Is  the  conduct  of  police  operations 
Is  through  technical  assistance  and  training 
provided  by  the  Public  Safety  program. 

U.S.  Public  Safety  assistance  is  a  low  cost, 
low  proflle  activity.  Olven  adequate  resources, 
it  can  be  effective  In  influencing  police  lead- 
ership toward  the  professional  and  humane 
use  of  their  resources  and  It  can  assist  in  the 
development  of  police  abilities  to  prevent 
serious  threats  to  Internal  order. 

Unfortimately,  there  is  a  difference 
between  can  and  is.  I  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs  in  light  of 
the  adverse  effects  that  result  from  our 
being  so  closely  associated  with  local 
police  brutality  and  consider  further  In- 
volvement in  these  programs  to  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  troubles  enough  with  police/ 
commimity  relations  in  our  own  society. 
I  suggest  that  our  Government's  efforts 
would  be  better  directed  to  this,  and  our 
own  crime  problem,  rather  than  to  try- 
ing to  teach  foreigners  how  to  rim  their 
police  departments. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  effect  of  this, 
together  with  other  aspects  of  our  pro- 
gram, is  to  identify  this  Nation  with  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  all 
respects  in  all  the  developing  countries, 
in  which  there  are  many  people  who  be- 
lieve that  some  changes  in  their  economic 
or  political  systems  are  warranted.  The 
United  States  is  identified  in  nearly  every 
respect  with  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  in  any  effort  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  people  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment 
w£is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  fiUl 
committee,  and  we  agreed  that,  because 
It  was  controversial  with  many  people,  it 
should  be  brought  up  on  the  floor  rather 
than  put  in  by  the  committee. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  stop 
our  aid  in  public  safety  programs  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  not  only  do  they  become  clearly 
identified  with  suppression  of  human 
rights,  but  also  with  the  most  reactionary 
and  military  regimes. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said,  that  they  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, but  what  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  do  in  his  amendment  would  be 
to  provide  that  public  safety  programs 
and  the  police  forces  of  those  coimtries 
be  nm  with  local  tax  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  way  the  local  governments 
want  to  set  priorities. 

I  know  what  resistance  there  would 
be  in  this  coimtry  to  having  a  Federal 
police  force.  People  would  resist  such  a 
move.  I  know  some  people  say  the  FBI 
is  that.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  FBI.  I  think  it  has  done 
a  marvelous  job.  But  if  we  had  a  Federal 
police    force    supported    with    Federal 


funds,  we  would  be  concerned  with  all 
the  effects  that  would  have  on  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  UjB.  AID 
funds  should  be  used  to  help  coim- 
tries without  becoming  Involved  with 
their  police  forces.  These  have  vio- 
lated human  rights  time  and  time  again 
in  the  most  brutal  and  tragic  ways — 
Brazil  is  the  most  conspicuous  example. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  unnecessarily  be  identified  as  the 
country  which  is  supplying  the  police 
force  to  maintain  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Once  again,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  if  he  will  control  the  time  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  main  thrust  of  these  funds,  under 
the  public  safety  programs,  is  to  have  an 
efiftcient  civil  security  force  in  the  coun- 
tries that  are  just  developing.  Many  of 
these  countries  do  not  have  an  efficient 
poUce  force  and  they  need  to  have 
trained  men  to  stop  the  inception  of  riots 
and  the  inception  of  other  criminal  ac- 
tlviUes. 

Since  1954  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided assistance  to  police  organizations 
around  the  world  through  the  foreign 
economic  assistance  program.  We  must 
remember  that  we  have  only  4  or  5  more 
months  left  of  fiscal  year  1972  and  that 
we  have  been  operating  on  a  continuing 
resolution  to  take  care  of  the  programs 
which  are  now  in  existence. 

The  primary  thrust  of  this  program 
hM  been  to  develop  the  institutional 
capability  of  civil  security  forces  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  so  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  can  pro- 
ceed and  the  affairs  of  government  can 
be  conducted  within  a  constitutional 
framework. 

By  providing  this  assistance,  civil  po- 
lice capabilities  have  been  improved,  thus 
permitting  recipient  governments  to  cope 
with  internal  disorders  in  their  earliest 
phtises  rather  than  having  to  use  mili- 
tary force  when  such  disorders  reach  an 
unmanageable  level. 

Some  police  actions  have  been  de- 
scribed as  brutal.  Many  police  forces  in 
our  own  country,  likewise,  have  been  ac- 
cused of  police  brutality.  But  the  main 
thrust  of  this  program  Is  to  see  that  the 
recipient  countries  have  efficient  police 
forces  so  they  can  nip  Inslplent  disorders 
in  the  bud,  so  they  do  not  have  to  resort 
to  military  force  later. 

■nils  program  has  been  working  very 
well,  and  it  has  been  phasing  out.  During 
this  same  period  the  program  level  for 
assistance  to  30  countries  outside  South- 
east Asia  has  been  reduced  from  $7.98 
million  in  1967  to  $5.45  million  in  fiscal 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about  a 
very  Insignificant  sum  of  money^$5.45 
million  to  23  countries. 

Which  countries  and  what  amounts 
are  we  talking  about?  For  example,  for 


the  Congo,  $1  million;  for  Ghana,  $106,- 
000;  for  Liberia.  $203,000;  for  Tunisia, 
$125,000. 

Certainly  these  countries  need  to  up- 
grade their  police  forces. 

Likewise,  we  are  appropriating  for 
Jordan,  $65,000.  For  Pakistan,  $280,000. 
For  Bolivia,  $115,000.  For  Brazil,  $174,- 
000. 

So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  these  countries  are 
modest. 

To  abruptly  terminate  all  assistsmce  to 
countries  other  than  those  In  Southeast 
Asia  at  this  time  would  be  very  unwise 
and  could  waste  a  large  part  of  the  lim- 
ited investment  already  made  In  those 
countries. 

The  expenditure  of  this  amount  of 
money  is  for  equipment,  for  training,  for 
bringing  their  people  over  to  take  a  look 
at  our  police  forces  so  they  may  learn 
from  us,  and  for  sending  our  technical 
advisers  to  these  countries.  So  Senators 
can  see  that  most  of  the  money  appro- 
priated under  this  program  is  for  ex- 
penditures for  our  technicians,  and  for 
foreigners  to  come  to  our  country  to  leam 
what  is  happening  here. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  terms  of 
the  major  effort  now  being  mounted  to 
attack  the  worldwide  problem  of  Inter- 
national narcotics  control.  AID's  public 
safety  program  will  play  a  key  role  in  the 
total  U.S.  Government  effort;.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  civil  police  institutions  be 
strengthened  in  order  that  individual 
country  narcotic  control  laws  can  be  en- 
forced effectively.  Specific  plans  for  as- 
sistance to  various  countries  are  now  be- 
ing formed  in  coordination  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  Fourteen  of 
these  countries  are  now  receiving  some 
type  of  public  safety  assistance  through 
AID. 

Latin  American  is  also  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  major  conduit  for  international 
narcotics  traffic  into  the  United  States. 
Six  countries,  all  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  area  and  wliich  are  now 
receiving  public  safety  assistance,  may 
also  require  assistance  in  narcotics  con- 
trol. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  has  now  en- 
acted legislation— section  481  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act — which  authorizes 
the  President  to  conclude  drug  control 
agreements  with  other  countries  and  to 
furnish  assistance  to  any  country  or  in- 
ternational organization  for  drug  control 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  significant  impact 
of  this  restriction  would  be  to  force  the 
closing  of  eight  international  police 
academies,  where  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  students  expected  during  fiscal  1972 
will  come  from  23  countries.  It  will  result 
In  the  abandonment  of  public  safety  ef- 
forts to  work  with  any  but  three  coun- 
tries in  Indochina.  Such  assistance  must 
be  authorized  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  appropriated  In  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act.  Therefore,  any  effort 
to  eliminate  public  safety  activities  out- 
side Southeast  Asia  is  contrary  to  a  c<m- 
gressional  view  expressed  so  recently. 

Opportunities  for  preventing  further 
spread  of  international  narcotics  traffic 
and  growth  of  related  law  enforcement 
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problems  cannot  be  disregarded.  Al- 
though the  United  States  cannot  enforce 
the  narcotics  laws  of  another  nation  we 
do  have  a  responsibility  to  assist  in  an 
area  of  national  urgency  through  train- 
ing and  improved  organization  under  the 
public  safety  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would  be  do- 
ing a  very  sad  thing  if  we  were  to  dis- 
allow the  use  of  this  money  for  public 
safety  programs.  It  would  be  most  tragic 
because  the  main  thrust  of  this  program 
is  to  really  give  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries a  good  civil  police  security  force  in 
order  to  hold  down  the  trafficking  in 
narcotics,  to  nip  subversive  elements  in 
the  bud,  and  to  protect  constitutionally 
developed  and  elected  governments. 

So  I  oppose  the  amendment  very  vigor- 
ously, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  2  min- 
utes?   

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  from 
year  to  year  I  have  been  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  effort  was  made  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  not  in  a  self- 
seeking  way  to  promote  the  prestige  or 
enlarge  the  image  of  America  through- 
out the  world.  We  have  spent  billions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  accomplish  that. 

But  I  dare  say  the  program  that  we 
are  talking  about  now.  that  has  been 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
has  been  coimterproductive.  We  are 
talking  about  a  civil  police  force — ^Pirst 
of  all,  this  is  a  national  concern.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  particu- 
lar nation  Involved.  Those  people  should 
furnish  their  own  police  forces.  They 
should  train  their  own  policemen. 

No  one  is  advocating  here  that  they 
do  away  with  their  policemen.  All  we 
are  saying  is,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  create  a  po- 
lice force  in  any  nation  to  guarantee  the 
tenure  of  any  specific  dictator  or  any 
particular  government.  Frankly,  in  many 
Instances,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  pointed  out,  we  have  been  identified 
as  being  against  a  soimd  reform  move- 
ment that  might  be  salutary  in  that  par- 
ticular country. 

We  have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
America  should  not  be  the  policeman  of 
the  world,  and  yet  we  are  policemen  by 
proxy  here.  I  do  not  see  why  the  United 
States  of  America  should  maintain  an 
international  police  school.  For  what 
purpose?  The  first  thing  any  nation  does 
to  protect  its  own  security  is  to  build 
up  a  good,  formidable  police  force.  To 
say  that  if  we  withhold  this  aid  these 
police  forces  will  go  out  of  existence  Is 
something  I  just  carmot  believe  at  all. 
I  say  very  frankly  I  think  this  is  one  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  does  irrepara- 
ble harm  to  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
a  whole. 

We  have  seen  instances  time  and  time 
again  where  these  civil  police  forces,  as 
they  are  called  here,  have  really  become 
stormtroopers.  We  have  had  our  experi- 
ence with  Hitler,  who,  piecemeal,  wanted 
to  suppress  this  and  suppress  that.  Fi- 
nally he  woimd  up  as  a  dictator  and 
brought  us  into  World  War  U. 


I  say  if  we  are  going  to  cut  this  for- 
eign aid  bill  at  all,  this  is  the  one  best 
place  to  cut  it,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the 
cut. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  amounts  of 
money  here  are  used  for  the  piupose  of 
securing  equipment,  of  sending  advisers 
overseas  to  teach  police  work,  and  to 
have  the  students  of  recipient  coimtries 
come  over  and  learn  some  of  our  police 
techniques.  We  are  not  trying  to  set  up 
police  states  in  these  countries.  We  are 
just  teaching  them  advanced  methods 
of  civil  security  and  public  safety,  and 
that  is  all  we  are  doing  for  them. 

This  work  is  being  phased  out.  We 
have  operated  imder  the  continuing  res- 
olution now  for  approximately  7  months, 
and  we  have  only  5  months  to  go.  The 
program  outside  of  Southeast  Asia  in- 
volves arotind  $5  million.  It  is  being 
phased  out,  and  this  is  no  time  for  us 
to  cut  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  uses  the 
expression  that  this  is  for  "civil  security 
protection"  reasons.  What  do  we  mean 
by  that?  It  certainly  is  not  protection 
against  an  invader.  It  is  an  internal  af- 
fair. 

Mr.  FONG.  It  is  an  internal  affair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  our  business  to  get 
mixed  up  in  it? 

Mr.  FONG.  Many  of  our  programs  in- 
volve internal  affairs.  We  have  gotten 
into  the  matter  of  helping  people  who 
are  starving  and  who  are  sick 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  but  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  We  want  to  put  food  in 
empty  stomachs.  I  just  voted  against  the 
Fulbright  amendment  that  would  affect 
the  award  of  money  to  feed  the  starving 
people  in  Bangladesh.  But  there  is  no 
analogy  between  food  and  police. 

Mr.  FONG.  We  have  sent  our  advisers 
over  there,  and  we  have  brought  their 
people  over  here,  to  study  educational 
methods.  This  is  nothing  but  a  question 
of  education. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
have  heard  it.  I  have  been  with  this  pro- 
gram for  a  long  time,  and  this  is  one  ele- 
ment of  the  program  with  which  I  have 
become  very  weary.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  support  this  type  of  progi-am.  All  that 
these  security  guards  have  been  able  to 
do  is  protect  the  bastion  of  authority  in 
their  particular  State.  Any  time  smyone 
speaks  out  against  tliat  authority,  he 
goes  to  jail,  sometimes  without  trial,  and 
America  is  being  blamed  for  it  in  many 
instances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  re- 
call the  days  and  the  hours  and  hoiurs 
spent  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee  

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wiU  yield,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  ye«is  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  COOPER.  During  all  the  time  we 
put  in  on  this  meastire  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  this  subject  was  not  men- 
tioned. I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  do  not 
recall  it. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  program  which  might  prevent  police 
brutality.  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  purely 
an  educational  program,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  FBI  trains  people,  and  in  the 
same  way  as  this  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  to  assist  in  training  local 
police.  There  is  evidence  of  police  bru- 
tality all  over  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  it 
exists  in  this  country.  But  I  think  that 
coimtries  which  have  systems  such  as 
ours,  and  the  more  advanced  coimtries 
in  Europe,  would  be  more  likely  to  edu- 
cate and  train  these  people  in  ways  which 
would  prevent  police  brutality.  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Also,  we  are  engaged  now  in  a  great 
program  throughout  the  world  to  try  to 
bring  narcotics  and  drug  traffic  under 
control,  and  this  will  be  one  element  of 
the  training  which  will  be  undertaken.  I 
think  many  subjects  have  been  discussed 
here  which  might  be  of  much  more  im- 
portance, but  this  is  important. 

I  do  not  go  on  the  assumption  that  all 
our  police  are  brutal.  I  would  think  it 
would  be  better  to  train  these  forces  in 
the  use  of  more  humane  methods.  It  is 
basically  an  educational  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. It  reminded  me  of  a  rather  sjrm- 
Ixdic  experience. 

I  think  one  of  our  first  involvements 
in  South  Vietnam  was  a  thorough  public 
safety  project  in  which  we  employed 
Michigan  State  University.  I  believe  it 
is  the  same  university  of  which  the  pres- 
ent Administrator  of  AID  was  president 
We  were  engaged  in  teaching  them  police 
organization.  Mr.  Fishel  of  that  school 
became  very  friendly  with  Mr.  Diem. 

One  thing  led  to  another.  EMem  spent 
time  in  the  MaryknoU  Seminary  in  New 
York  State  and  became  acquainted  with 
some  Important  figures  in  this  country. 
He  went  back  and  we  helped  make  him 
president  and  gave  him  a  police  force, 
and  we  are  still  there  protecting  his 
people. 

It  is  rather  Interesting  that  out  of 
this  kind  of  program  grew  that  very  long 
and  intimate  cormection  with  South 
Vietnam. 

It  is  a  very  important  program.  It  in- 
volves us  in  the  internal  affairs  of  many 
countries.  But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  feels  that  we  should  become  in- 
volved in  the  creation  of  the  local  police 
forces  of  these  countries.  I  think  It  now 
Involves  25  countries.  It  is  no  small 
matter. 

We  already  train  army  officers  in  more 
countries  than  that.  We  become  iden- 
tified with  their  police  forces  and  what- 
ever people  think  of  their  police  forces. 
We  know  in  this  country  how  popular 
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police  forces  are.  I  support  our  police 
forces.  But  we  know  that  in  many  parts 
of  this  country  the  police  are  very  con- 
troversial. I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate, 
but  that  happens  to  be  human  nature. 
We  also  have  become  identified  with 
foreign  army  officers.  We  bring  thou- 
sands— and  we  have  brought  tens  of 
thousands — of  army  officers  to  this  coun- 
try, to  train  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  We  bring  them  here  to 
teach  them  our  most  modem  methods 
of  how  to  stifle  any  kind  of  disorder  of 
insurrection.  That,  in  Its  proper  context, 
is  an  essential  part  of  an  organized  so- 
ciety. 

I  agree  with  and  I  underscore  what  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said.  Es- 
sential as  these  activities  are  to  orga- 
nized society,  they  are  essentially  local, 
and  a  big  country  like  ours  should  not  in- 
ject itself  Into  those  activities.  We  are  be- 
ing accused  by  our  enemies  all  over  the 
world  of  being  of  an  imperialistic  nature, 
seeking  new  and  more  subtle  ways  than, 
say.  the  British  to  control  every  part  of 
the  world  we  can  by  investments,  by 
training  of  their  militair  people,  by 
training  of  their  policemen,  and  other 
means. 

So  I  think  it  is  against  our  Interests  to 
keep  this  program  In  operation.  It  Is  not 
just  a  matter  of  money  or  saving  money. 
It  is  against  our  interest. 

I  want  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
that  I  think  was  implicit  in  a  comment 
just  made,  that  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
reduced  the  amount  for  the  suffering  or 
starving,  or  what  have  you,  of  people.  My 
amendment  did  not  reduce  the  amount. 
It  only  provided  that  the  amount  pro- 
vided should  come  out  of  the  overall 
amount  In  the  bill.  There  was  flexibility 
for  the  administration  to  take  that 
amount  from  other  less  Important  activi- 
ties. I  did  not  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  reduced  the  amount. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  Is  a  question  of  how 
one  construes  the  flexibility.  My  belief 
was  that  it  might  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  a  more  essential  program,  and  I  con- 
sidered It  a  limitation  in  that  respect. 
But  I  do  not  pretend  for  one  moment 
that  my  heart  Is  any  bigger  than  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  hope  he 
understands  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglsatlve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chitrch)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magntison)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 

NUSON)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  would  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  34,  as  follows : 


NATS— 34 


[No.  34  Leg. I 

YEAS— 37 

AUen 

Fulbright 

Pell 

Anderson 

Harris 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Spong 

Bible 

Inouye 

Stennls 

BrooXe 

Javltti 

Stevenson 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

CbUes 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Montoya 

WllllAms 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Ervln 

Pastore 

Aiken 

EasUand 

Pearson 

Beall 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bennett 

Fong 

Roth 

Bo«f8 

Ooldwater 

Bchwelker 

Brock 

Grillln 

Scott 

Buckley 

Gumey 

Smith 

Case 

Hansen 

Sparkm&n 

Cook 

Hart 

Stafford 

Cooper 

Long 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Miller 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

AUott 

Hatfleld 

Mclntjn 

Baker 

Hruska 

Moss 

Bellmen 

Hughes 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saxbe 

EUender 

Magnuaon 

Taft 

Gambrell 

McClellan 

Tower 

Gravel 

McGee 

Toung 

Hartke 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  thRt  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  mOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  lead- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2097)  to  estab- 
lish a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  N&tion  against  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12067)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fui,- 
BRioRT)  pr(^x>ses  an  amendment : 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "$165,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$140,000,- 
000". 

On  page  4,  Unes  11  and  12.  strike  out 
"$160,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$100,000,000". 

VNANIMOITB-CONSKNT  AGRKEKKNT — TIMK  UIC- 
ITATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
pending  amendment  be  limited  to  20 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  bill  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  a  far  better  bill 
than  that  passed  by  the  House,  It  did 
not  reduce  the  total  enough.  And  now 
even  the  committee's  modest  cuts  have 
been  partially  offset  by  the  Senate's  vote 
to  add  $100  million  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amount  for  worldwide  development  loans 
by  $50  million,  from  $150  to  $100  million, 
and  that  for  worldwide  technical  assist- 
ance by  $25  million,  from  $165  to  $140 
million. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  total 
in  this  bill  for  the  regular  foreign  aid 
and  military  sales  items,  titles  I  and  n, 
from  $2,339  billion  to  $2,264  billion.  This 
is  stlD  $375  million  more  than  Congress 
appropriated  for  these  same  programs 
in  the  1970  fiscal  year.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  In  fiscal  year  1970  we  had 
a  budget  deficit  of  only  $13  billion.  The 
official  estimate  for  the  administrative 
budget  deficit  this  fiscal  year  is  $45  bil- 
lion, and,  judging  from  past  experience, 
likely  to  go  much  higher.  My  amendment 
wUl  reduce  that  massive  deficit  by  $75 
million. 

The  new  money  appropriated  by  this 
bill  Is,  by  no  means,  all  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  development  lending  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Repayments  on  past 
loans,  carryovers  and  fimds  from  other 
sources  which  will  be  available  for  new 
loans  under  terms  of  this  bill  total  $281 
million,  which,  when  added  to  the  $100 
million  in  new  money  allowed  under  my 
amendment,  will  make  a  total  of  $381 
mlllicai  for  loans  outside  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. There  will  also  be  $15  million  more 
available  for  technical  assistance,  to  be 
added  to  the  $140  million  in  new  money 
proposed  by  my  amendment,  making  a 
total  of  $155  million.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  administration  suspended  fur- 
ther loidlng  to  India  and  Pakistan  and 
for  those  two  countries  alone  $330  mil- 
lion in  loans  was  proposed  for  this  fiscal 
year.  That  action  should  be  ^aken  into 
account  in  determining  how  much  the 
Senate  provides  for  the  loan  program. 

As  of  December  31.  1971,  only  $59  mil- 
lion has  been  obligated  for  development 
loans  under  the  continuing  resolution 
authority.  At  this  rate  the  $281  million 
that  would  be  available  imder  my  amend- 
ment will  last,  not  Just  for  the  rest  of 
this  year,  but  for  another  2  years.  And, 
as  for  technical  assistance,  only  $95  mil- 
lion was  committed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year.  My  amendment  would, 
thus,  require  only  a  slight  cutback  in  the 
current  spending  rate.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  for  glutting  the  foreign 
aid  pipeline  further. 

I  call  attention,  also,  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  included  a  separate 
item  of  $125  million  for  population  ac- 
tivities,   which    have    heretofore    been 


funded  out'  of  the  development  lending 
and  technical  assistance  programs.  In  ef- 
fect, this  action  frees  $125  million  in 
loans  and  grants  that  would  otherwise  be 
used  only  for  population  activities.  My 
amendment  will  reduce  these  programs 
to  refiect,  at  least  partially,  this  change 
in  the  source  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  support  this  very  modest 
reduction  In  these  two  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
3^elds  time? 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  srield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment  very  vigorously. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  worldwide  technical  as- 
sistance from  $165  million,  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended, to  $140  million. 

The  amount  In  1971  was  $166,750,000. 

The  budget  estimate  requested  by  the 
administration  was  for  $232,929,000.  The 
authorization  was  $175  million. 

This  is  the  authorization  which  was 
Just  passed  last  week. 

The  continuing  resolution  which  we 
have  been  operating  under  for  the  past 
6  or  7  months  was  $165,272,000.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  $165  million.  This 
amendment  would  reduce  that  by  $25 
million. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  recommended  that  we 
follow  the  Nixon  doctrine  In  our  world- 
wide policy,  he  told  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  must  provide  more  tech- 
nical assi-stance  to  our  allies  and  friends. 
Instead  of  providing  more  assistance  to 
our  allies  and  friends,  this  amendment 
would  cut  down  the  technical  assistance 
that  will  be  given  to  our  allies  and 
friends  at  a  time  when  we  are  reducing 
our  military  assistance  to  th«n,  we  say, 
"You  must  take  care  of  yourselves  mili- 
tarily. We  will  give  you  all  the  help  we 
can  to  bolster  your  economy  to  see  that 
you  remain  viable."  This  amendment  on 
the  other  hand  would  cut  down  the 
amount  so  that  we  will  be  offering  these 
countries,  after  we  withdraw  from  these 
countries  militarily  and  in  many  other 
ways,  less  than  we  have  been  offering 
them  previously. 

As  I  have  said.  In  fiscal  1971,  we  appro- 
priated $166  million.  The  amendment 
seeks  to  reduce  that  amoimt  to  $140  mil- 
lion, whereas  the  committee  had  agreed 
on  a  simi  of  $165  million.  The  other  part 
of  the  amendment  desds  with  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Pimd,  on  which  we  have 
agreed  on  $150  million.  The  amendment 
seeks  to  reduce  that  amount  by  $50  mil- 
lion, or  to  $100  million. 

I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation — 
that  is,  the  appropriation  last  year — was 
for  $420  million.  The  budget  estimate  as 
presented  by  the  administration  was  for 
$400  million.  The  authorization  was  for 
$250  million.  We  have  been  operating  un- 
der a  continuing  resolution  providing 
$550,779,000.  The  House  appropriation  on 
this  item  was  $250  million,  and  the  Sen- 


ate has  cut  the  House  appropriation  by 
$100  million.  This  amendment  seeks  to 
cut  the  House  appropriation  by  another 
$50  milUon. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment,  if 
agreed  to,  will  gut  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  appropriation,  and  we  will  be  un- 
able to  make  loans  which  I  believe  have 
been  negotiated  and  which  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  make. 

This  amendment,  like  all  other  amend- 
ments, again  seeks  to  cut  down,  so  that 
our  progrsun  wUl  be  Ineffective  In  our 
worldwide  commitments  as  to  what  we 
can  do  to  strengthen  the  economy  and 
viability  of  the  countries  that  need  help. 

I  ask  Senators  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Oravkl)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr,  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  frcHn  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbk)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are 
absent  because  of  ofiQclal  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  (^dahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from   Ohio    (Mr.   Saxbi).  the 
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Senator  from  C^o  (Bfr.  Tar)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Town),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YouNO)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MiTNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  lllnees. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  41,  as  follows : 


[No.  88  Leg.] 

YKAS— 29 

AUen 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Anderson 

EUender 

Nelson 

Bentaen 

Brvln 

Pastore 

Bible 

Fulbrlgbt 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Oumey 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  V». 

Hart 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HolUngs 

StennlB 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Symington 

Cook 

Long 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

NATS— 41 

Aiken 

Fong 

Percy 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

RibicoS 

BeaU 

Orlffln 

Roth 

Bennett 

Harris 

SchweUter 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Scott 

Brock 

Htimphrej 

Smith 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

CurtU 

Miller 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mond&Ie 

Welcker 

Domljilck 

Packwood 

Williams 

Ffumln 

Pearson 

NOT  VOnNO— SO 

AUott 

Hartke 

McIntyre 

Baker 

Hruaka 

Moas 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Munkle 

Cburch 

Jordan,  N. 

C.       Randolph 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho     Saxbe 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Tart 

Qambrell 

UcCleOua 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

McOee 

Tower 

Hansen 

McGovern 

Young 

So  Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bUl 
which  increased  the  amount  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Development  Loan 
from  $50,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  In  my 
haste  to  submit  the  amendment  for  con- 
sideration, I  inadvertently  left  out  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HxnaPHREY)  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Httuphret  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

CAUrORMlAN   SERVES  ETHIOPIA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  In  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  fimds  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Congress  has  critically  appraised 
the  Agency,  its  purposes,  its  functions, 
and  its  effectiveness.  This  is  our  continu- 
ing responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  A  number  of  us  have  urged  our 
colleagues  to  continue  their  commit- 
ment to  encourage  economic  and  social 


development   of    the    lesser    developed 
countries. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  a  constituent  of  mine,  Daniel  J. 
OTjaughlin,  of  San  Leandro,  on  his  re- 
turn from  5  months'  work  with  credit  co- 
operatives in  Ethiopia,  and  what  I 
learned  has  only  reinforced  my  convic- 
tion that  development  fimds,  some  of 
which  AID  is  channeling  increasingly 
through  and  to  private  organizations,  are 
are  a  wise  and  useful  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  understand  that  the  Ethiopian  credit 
cooperatives  themselves  initiated  this 
particular  project.  There  are  only  11  of 
them,  and  they  have  been  loosely  or- 
ganized in  the  Ethiopian  National  Thrift 
and  Credit  Promotion  Committee,  with 
headquarters  in  Addis  Ababa.  Through 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  committee 
had  secured  funds  to  hire  its  first  em- 
ployee, a  fieldman,  whose  responsibili- 
ties were  to  train  the  directors,  treas- 
iu«rs,  and  committee  members  of  these 
credit  cooperatives. 

Last  spring  the  committee  asked  Vol- 
unteer Development  Corps,  headquar- 
tered here  In  Washington,  to  send  an 
experienced  volunteer  to  work  with  the 
committee's  fleldman  and  to  train  him 
on-the-job  In  his  responsibilities.  VDC 
is  funded  partly  with  contributions  from 
United  States  and  overseas  cooperatives 
and  partly  with  a  grant  from  AID.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Credit  Union 
National  Association  and  the  World 
Council  of  Credit  Unions,  VDC  asked 
Mr.  Oliaughlin  to  volunteer  his  services 
to  help  the  committee. 

Mr.  O'Laughlln  Is  Ideally  qualified  for 
this  assignment.  He  holds  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  In  business  administration 
from  St.  Mary's  College  near  Oakland 
(1963)  and  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  business  administration  from  Gtolden 
Gate  College  in  San  Francisco  (1971). 
As  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Ghana 
in  1967-70,  he  had  helped  organize  credit 
unions  and  a  national  credit  union  fed- 
eration. Afterward,  the  World  Coimcil 
of  Credit  Unions  asked  him  to  help  re- 
organize two  large  community  credit  un- 
ions In  Liberia,  and  following  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  direction 
of  California  Credit  Union  League,  Mr. 
O'Laughlln  organized  credit  unions 
among  low-income  families  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

I  understand  that  CUNA  granted  Mr. 
O'Laughlln  leave  with  pay,  and  that  as 
a  VDC  volunteer  he  went  to  Ethiopia  In 
August  to  train  the  committee's  first  em- 
ployee and  to  help  the  committee  stand- 
ardize accounting  and  other  forms.  VDC 
provided  his  travel  to  Ethiopia,  his  lodg- 
ing, meals,  and  clothing  care.  The  com- 
mittee provided  his  travel  within  the 
coimtry.  a  place  to  work,  and  secretarial 
assistance. 

VDC  had  originally  intended  he  stay 
3  months.  Indeed,  VDC  asks  none  of 
its  volunteers  to  serve  a  longer  sisslgn- 
ment.  However,  I  am  advised  that  before 
these  3  months  were  up,  the  committee 
asked  Mr.  O'Laughlln  to  stay  2  months 
more:  first,  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
training  seminar  for  leaders  of  poten- 
tial, as  well  as  existing,  credit  coopera- 


tives and  second,  to  help  organize  a  per- 
manent, dues-paying  league  of  Ethiopian 
credit  unions  that  can  take  its  place  In 
the  African  confederation  of  thrift  and 
credit  societies  and  in  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Credit  Unions.  He  agreed.  In  his 
5  months  of  volimteer  service,  Mr. 
O'Laughlln  feels  that  he  saw  these  ob- 
jectives achieved. 

As  a  result  of  the  seminar,  Mr. 
O'Laughlln  told  me,  the  Ethiopians  im- 
derstand  that  they  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  operate  their  own  credit 
and  thrift  societies  and  that  they  can 
generate  through  the  savings  of  even 
their  very  poor  members  most  of  the 
loanable  funds  these  societies  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  draw  certain  conclu- 
sions from  Mr.  OTjaughlin's  experience 
that  may  be  useful  in  our  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  its  annual  ap- 
propriations. 

First,  both  In  title  V  and  title  IX  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  Agency  to  use 
cooperatives  as  a  means  of  assuring 
maximum  participation  of  the  pe<^le 
of  the  developing  coimtries  in  their  own 
economic  development.  My  constituent's 
assignment  In  Ethiopia  indicates  that 
the  Agency  Is  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
Congress. 

Second,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Agency 
grant  funds  to  an  organization  like  Vol- 
unteer Development  Corps  that  en- 
courages U.S.  citizens  to  volunteer  their 
talents  and  experience  to  help  people 
of  the  lesser  developed  countries  move 
forward  economically.  The  volunteer 
spirit  has  contributed  tremendously  to 
America's  development — in  our  schools, 
In  our  chiu'ches,  in  our  communities,  in 
our  politics,  in  our  cooperatives  and 
credit  unions,  and  in  many  other  orga- 
nized aspects  of  our  daily  life.  This  vol- 
imteer spirit  is  a  foundation  of  our 
greatness  as  a  nation,  and  I  am  glad 
AID  encourages  It. 

Third,  my  constituent's  experience  in- 
dicates that  the  Agency's  funding  of  di- 
rect, cooperatlve-to-cooperatlve  assist- 
ance is  a  wise  and  effective  use  of  its 
resoiu'ces.  A  private  organization  in 
Ethiopia  requested  help  of  a  private  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.  organization  provided  It.  Neither 
our  Government  nor  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment was  Involved,  except  as  Mr. 
O'Laughlln  and  the  committee  chose  to 
Involve  them.  Congress  knows  the 
Ethiopians  wanted  this  help,  because 
they  asked  for  It  and  because  they  com- 
mitted certain  resources.  It  was  not 
something  foisted  upon  them,  not  some- 
thing provided  because  an  official  In  Ad- 
dis Ababa  or  Washington  felt  these  peo- 
ple ought  to  have  it. 

Fourih,  by  using  organizations  such 
as  Volunteer  Development  CJorps.  the 
Agency  can  maximize  the  usefulness  of 
Its  appropriated  dollars.  For  United 
States  and  overseas  cooperatives  con- 
tribute substantially  to  VDC's  admin- 
istrative costs.  U.S.  cooperative  tech- 
nicians volunteer  their  services,  either 
as  retirees  or  as  employees  on  leave 
with  pay.  The  overseas  cooperative  Itself 
must  provide  some  services.  And  VDC's 
sponsoring  organizations  contribute  the 
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time  and  talents  of  their  top  officials 
to  VDC's  administration. 

These  sponsoring  organizations  in- 
clude Agricultural  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment International  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
of  Washington,  DC,  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association  of  Madison.  Wis., 
Foundation  for  Cooperative  Housing  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  League  Insurance 
'  Group  of  Detroit.  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Cooperatives  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  National  Riural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  of  Washington, 
DC. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
experience  of  my  constituent,  Mr. 
CLaughlin.  It  indicates  at  least  one  of 
the  directions  we  should  move  if  our 
annual  appropriations  for  overseas  de- 
velopment are  to  be  increasingly  useful 
and  effective. 

THE  PEACE  CX>RPS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  fully  support  our  recommenda- 
tion for  an  appropriation  of  $77.2  million 
to  finance  Peace  Corps  operations  for  this 
fiscal  year.  This  Is  the  full  amount 
authorized  earlier  by  the  Senate  and  the 
minimimi  needed  in  my  judgment  to 
sustain  and  support  this  operation  at  this 
time. 

I  strongly  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  support  of  this  modest,  but 
vitally  needed,  appropriation. 

At  this  point  in  the  fiscal  year,  any 
lesser  amount  would  require  the  Peace 
Corps  to  begin  Immediately  calling  baclc 
large  numbers  of  volimteers  working 
overseas  and  to  withdraw  its  participa- 
tion in  programs  it  lias  pledged  to  sup- 
port in  several  countries. 

Already  the  Peace  Corps  has  taken 
drastic  steps  to  comply  with  the  tempo- 
rary spending  authorization  imposed  by 
the  Congress  last  month:  includtog  sus- 
pending any  further  invitations  to  the 
increasing  nimiber  of  Americans  wishing 
to  join  the  Peace  Corps.  And  tills  had  to 
be  done  at  a  time  when  applications  are 
running  40  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago;  higher,  in  fact,  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  past  5  years. 

We  again  see  a  paradox  in  the  sense 
of  priorities  of  some  who  would  deprive 
a  program  that  has  long  since  proven  its 
value  and  that  enjoys  wide  public  sup- 
port, of  the  relatively  small  amoimt  of 
money  it  needs  to  operate  effectively.  Not 
only  do  we  remove  a  measiu-e  of  hope 
which  the  Peace  Corps  represents  to  the 
people  of  developing  countries,  but  we 
also  deny  an  opportimity  to  serve  in  a 
practical  manner  to  the  many  idealistic 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds 
who  desire  this  opportunity. 

Prom  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  alone, 
there  are  now  443  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  such  countries  as  Fiji,  Tunisia. 
India,  Malaysia,  and  Liberia,  helping  the 
people  of  these  countries  to  improve  their 
schools,  increase  their  agricultural  pro- 
duction, reduce  disease,  and  generally 
build  the  basis  for  a  more  peaceful  world 
society.  Their  work  is  vital— not  only  to 
the  people  of  those  countries — who  see 
the  volunteer  as  represaiting  the  con- 
cerns of  all  Americans  for  the  betterment 
of  their  lives— but  equally  to  the  Indi- 


vidual volunteer  who  finds  purpose  In 
helping  others.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  most  recent  sampling  of  public 
opinion  concerning  the  Peace  Corps 
showed  that  93  percent  of  Americans  feel 
that  volunteers  become  "more  useful 
citizens"  as  a  result  of  their  service. 

Probably  no  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
visited  more  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In 
the  field  over  the  past  decade  than  I, 
having  been  privileged  to  study  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  at  work  in  many  coim- 
tries  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
I  can  personally  vouch  for  theii-  devotion 
and  energy  under  conditions  of  severe 
hardship.  They  ask  but  little  and  they 
receive  but  little;  but  they  give  of  them- 
selves a  great  deal.  Teaching  and  work- 
ing, many  times  in  remote  inaccessible 
villages;  many  times  they  are  out  of 
contact  with  developed  civilization  for 
mMiths  on  end. 

But  these  dedicated  volunteers  will 
return  to  our  country  with  a  far  better 
understanding  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  will  be  far  better  equipped  to 
contribute  constructively  to  our  own 
country. 

I  know  of  no  better  investment  that 
we  can  make  abroad.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  a  strong 
vote  of  confidence  for  one  of  the  finest 
overseas  efforts  that  our  country  has  ever 
undertaken. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  some  remarks  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  my  colleague  from  California, 
with  three  editorials  which  he  asks  to 
have  included  with  his  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Cranston 
Mr.  President,  I  know  this  body  is  aware, 
the  Peace  Corps  la  one  of  America's  finest 
contributions  to  International  understand- 
ing and  goodwill.  I  myself  had  the  privilege 
of  being  associated  with  the  Peace  Corps  as 
an  evaluator  In  November,  1965.  It  would  be 
tragic  if,  as  a  result  of  Congressional  logjams 
over  Foreign  Assistance  Act  funding,  the 
Peace  Corps  were  to  have  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  bring  home  half  Its  8,000  volunteers 
and  shut  down  Its  operations  In  15  countries. 
That,  however,  might  very  well  be  the 
unfortunate  consequence  If  the  Peace  Corps 
were  to  receive  an  appropriation  of  $72  mil- 
lion, the  annual  rate  at  which  It  is  cur- 
rently authorized  to  spend  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  That  must  not  be  allowed 
to  happen. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  issue  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  action  which 
led  to  the  reduction  of  the  Peace  Corps'  FY 
1972  appropriation  of  $6  million  less  than  was 
requested  by  the  administration.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Chairman  Pulbrlght.  and 
I  know  that  he  and  the  Committee  very  care- 
fully studied  the  Peace  Corps  program  and 
Its  ability  to  economize  before  recommending 
the  reduced  authorization  flgiire.  However, 
the  Peace  Corps  is  confronted  with  the  virtu- 
ally impossible  task  of  attempting  In  the  last 
half  of  this  fiscal  year  to  make  up  for  a  cut 
of  some  $10  million  from  the  basic  level  of 
spending  under  which  It  was  operating— 
quite  properly— for  the  bulk  of  the  first 
half  of  this  fiscal  year.  To  achieve  such  an 
enormous  net  annual  reduction  would  force 
something  like  an  across-the-board  26% 
slash  in  spending  In  the  last  half  of  this 
fiscal  year — one  month  of  which  is  already 
past. 
It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  volunteers  serving 


overseas  and  the  host  countries  which  they 
are  serving  that  the  Congress  has  been  so 
delinquent  In  passing  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations  Act.  Yet,  It  Is  exactly  those 
volunteers  and  the  host  country  nationals 
with  whom  they  serve  that  will  be  sorely 
penalized  If  anything  less  than  the  full  au- 
thorzlatlon  is  appropriated  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  Programs  have  been  planned  and 
promised,  host  country  decisions  have  been 
made  in  reliance  on  those  plans  and  promises, 
and  volunteers  have  unselfishly  dedicated  a 
portion  of  their  lives — and,  In  some  Instances, 
health  and  safety — to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams and  meet  ovu-  International  commit- 
ments. - 

It  would  be  a  focdhardy  economy  effort  to 
reduce  Peace  Corps  frrnds  by  a  few  million 
dollars  at  the  very  real  risk  of  purchasing 
international  bad  will  of  an  incalculable  dol- 
lar value.  Everything  possible  must  be  done 
to  prevent  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
below  $77.6  million. 

California  continues  to  lead  the  nation  In 
the  number  of  its  citizens,  young  and  old, 
who  have  joined  the  Peace  Corps  to  lend 
their  talents  and  skills  to  the  people  of  de- 
veloping countries.  At  present,  1,214  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  trainees  are  Cal- 
Ifomlans.  That  is  15  percent  of  the  world- 
wide total.  California  has  contributed  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  volunteers  from 
any  one  state — as  has  been  the  case  through- 
out the  Peace  Corps'  hlstcny.  Since  the  Peace 
Corps  was  founded  In  1961,  more  than  8,000 
Callfomians  have  served  as  volunteers. 

Across  the  nation,  as  in  California,  Amer- 
icans who  want  to  help  others  are  turning 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  Applications  are  at  a 
five-year  high.  It  woiUd  be  folly  for  us  now 
to  close  the  door  on  those  who  wish  to  serve, 
and  to  deny  their  aid  to  the  nations  that 
seek  their  help. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  its  full  funding  recom- 
mendation of  $77.2  mUllon  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  full  amount.  Then  It  U 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees head  firm  to  the  fuU  $77.2  million  fig- 
ure as  the  expression  of  the  Senate's  high 
regard  and  strong  commitment  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

[Editorial  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Jan. 

13,  1972] 

I»EACE  Corps  Is  Worth  Saving 

Congressional  wrangling  over  funding  for 
the  Peace  Corps  has  Just  about  put  that 
agency  out  of  business.  It  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  America — and  the  world — ^to  let  the 
Peace  Corps  die. 

However,  unless  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  can  agree  on  a  $77.2  million 
budget  for  the  agency  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  Peace  Corps  will  begin  terminating  4,000 
of  its  8,000  volunteers.  Programs  may  be  can- 
celled In  as  many  as  16  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  one  of  the  brighter 
products  of  a  generally  dismal  decade,  the 
Sixties.  It  would  be  too  bad  If  the  Peace 
Corps  were  to  be  allowed  to  die  Just  as  the 
Seventies  are  getting  under  way. 

(Editorial    from   the    Press-Telegram,    Long 

Beach,  Calif.,  Jan.  14, 19721 

An  Unwise  EkioNOMT 

Congress  has  so  far  refused  to  give  the 
Peace  Corps  the  $82-mllllon  appropriation 
requested  by  President  Nixon. 

As  a  result,  the  corps  is  planning  to  recall 
4,000  of  its  8,000  volunteers  and  to  cancel  pro- 
grams in  as  many  as  15  countries.  Applicants 
for  Peace  Corps  service  are  still  being  ac- 
cepted, but  no  new  volunteers  will  be  signed 
up  before  July  1  unless  Congress  acts  to  re- 
store funds  for  the  agency. 

Few  American  government  efforts  abroad 
have  met  with  anything  like  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Under  Democrats  and  Re- 
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publicans  alike.  It  has  proved  the  United 
States  to  be  a  good  neighbor  around  the 
world. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  Peace  Corps  were 
to  become  the  victim  of  quarrels  in  Congress 
over  foreign  aid.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives appropriated  only  $68  million  for  the 
corps,  although  both  houses  had  passed  an 
authorization  bUl  setting  the  level  of  Peace 
Corps  financing  at  $77.2  mUlion.  In  the  last 
hour  before  It  adjourned,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  to  give  the  Peace  Corps  a  budget 
of  $72  million. 

That  budget  level  is  not  adequate  to  sus- 
tain present  corps  activities.  Joseph  H. 
Blatchford,  director  of  ACTION,  the  agency 
that  oversees  the  Peace  Corps,  says  the 
planned  cuts  will  have  to  take  effect  unless 
Congress  appropriates  at  least  the  full  $77.2 
million  it  had  earlier  approved. 

Congress  should  do  at  least  that.  The  corps 
has  little  more  than  half  of  the  number  of 
volunteers  it  had  during  its  peak  years  in  the 
1960'8.  Rather  than  let  it  fall  victim  to  a  new 
isolationism.  Congress  should  provide  funds 
and  encouragement  for  the  Peace  Corps  to 
continue  and  expand. 

[Editorial    from    the    Los    Angeles    limes, 

Jan.  20, 1972] 

Peace  Corps  Funding 

The  Peace  Corps  was  not  the  least  casualty 
of  the  congressional  assault  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  late  last  year.  President  Nixon  had 
asked  $82  million  to  continue  and  expand  the 
work  of  the  overseas  agency.  The  Senate  au- 
thorized, but  did  not  appropriate,  $77.2  mU- 
lion. The  House  voted  only  $68  million.  A 
final  figure  has  yet  to  be  decided  by  a  con- 
ference committee.  MeanwhUe,  uncertainty 
over  how  well  it  wUl  be  funded  has  forced  the 
corps  to  halt  aU  new  recruitment  and  pre- 
pare plans  for  dropping  half  of  its  8,000 
members. 

Such  an  action  would  be  a  misfortune  for 
the  United  States,  as  most  members  of  Con- 
gress agree.  The  Peace  Corps  continues  to  get 
good  marks  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  problem  is  that  its  budget  became  a  vic- 
tim of  the  anger,  frustration  and  confusion 
which  marked  the  general  attack  on  foreign 
aid  funds.  Ironically,  the  threat  to  the  Peace 
Corps  comes  at  a  time  when  an  Increasing 
nimiber  of  persons  are  eager  to  serve  In  it. 
and  when  Its  popularity  In  foreign  lands 
seems  especially  high. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  too  valuable  an  instru- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy  to  be  down- 
graded. Congress  should  assure  it  adequate 
funding  through  support  for  the  Senate's 
$77.2  mUlion  authorization,  and  soon  enough 
so  that  the  drastic  cutbacks  threatened  by 
delay  can  be  carcelled. 

[Appendix  I] 

Peace  Corps  Outxine  or  "BtmoET  Crisis" 
Facts 

I.  Why  a  "crisis":  Peace  Corps'  cmrent 
budget  situation  constitutes  a  genuine 
"crisis"  for  three  major  reasons: 

1.  The  sloto  pace  of  Congressional  appro- 
priation action.  We  are  now  in  the  7th  month 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Peace  Corps  does  not  have 
an  appropriation.  The  sequence  of  Congres- 
sional actions — and  Peace  Corps'  response  to 
the  needs  established  by  each  step — were 
as  follows : 

The  President's  June  1971  amended  FY 
1972  budget  request  to  Congress- 982.2  mil- 
lion— was  the  level  of  spending  authorized 
by  Congress  in  July,  via  a  "continuing  reso- 
lution." 

Peace  Corps  spending  in  the  first  quai-ter 
of  the  fiscal  year  wm,  correctly,  at  this  $82.2 
million  rate  ($20.5  million) . 

Last  October  Congress  approved  a  new, 
lower  spending  "authorization"  at  $77.2  mil- 
ton  for  the  FY. 

I'eace   Corps   quickly   and   rigorously   cut 


spending  rates.  Heavy  reductions  were  made 
in  staff,  operating  budgets  world-wide  were 
cut  to  barest  operating  minimums. 

However,  the  2nd  quarter  (Oct.,  Nov.,  r)ec.) 
si>endlng  rate  did  not  reflect  savings  from 
these  decisions.  This  is  because  Peace  Corps' 
budget  U  a  "people"  budget  (no  large  grants 
made;  no  heavy  spending  for  large  equip- 
ment, etc.) .  There  is  a  necessary  time  lag  be- 
tween the  announcement  of  personnel  re- 
ductions and  the  departure  of  personnel/ 
aotual  cost  savings. 

In  December,  Congress  set  a  still  lower 
temporary  annual  spending  rate  for  Peace 
Corps,  of  $72.0  mUllon  via  stUl  another  "con- 
tinuing resolution.'"  This  was  apparently  the 
result  of  a  temporary  compromise  between 
the  House  appropriation  flgiire  passed  at 
$68.0  miUion,  and  the  $77.2  mUlion  au- 
thorization figure. 

2.  The  "magnificent  effect"  of  a  rediustion 
in  annual  budget,  which  occurs  if  all  of  the 
reduction  must  be  taken  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year. 

As  an  example  of  this  principle,  a  10%  re- 
duction in  annual  budget  has  the  effect  at  a 
40%  reduction  in  operation,  if  the  whole 
amount  miist  be  taken  In  the  last  quarter. 

Similarly,  let  us  suppose  that  Peace  Corps 
appropriation  for  FY  '72  is  passed  at  a  low 
level  of  $72.0  million.  This  would  be  a  12% 
reduction  from  the  President's  June  '71  re- 
quest for  $82.2  million,  on  an  annu^ized 
basis.  However,  the  reductions  required  in 
the  last  three  months  of  the  year  (fiscal 
year)  to  come  in  at  $72.0  mUlion  would  mean 
a  37%  reduction  In  operations  during  those 
months. 

Thus,  even  though  Peace  Corps  had  acted 
dutifully  in  response  to  each  prior  cut,  it 
would  face  the  need  to  concentrate  all  of  any 
further  cut  into  a  short  end-of-the-year  pe- 
riod, with  consequent  profound  difficulty. 

3.  The  absence  of  "Fat"  in  Peace  Corps 
now.  The  fall,  1971  reductions  trimmed  Peace 
Corps  "admin"  capacities  to  the  Irreducible 
minimum. 

The  only  remaining  way  to  save  money  is 
by  cutting  overseas  programs.  This  means 
disrupting  ongoing  programs  In  overseas 
countries,  by  bringing  volunteers  home  in 
the  middle  of  their  tours  of  duty.  Just  when 
their  effectiveness  is  beginning  to  peak. 

II.  How  the  Crisis  can  be  Resolved:  The 
necessary  steps  are: 

(1)  When  the  Congress  reconvenes,  the 
Senate  must  appropriate  at  the  $77.2  million 
level;  and 

(2)  In  the  House-Senate  conference,  the 
Senate  must  sustain  its  $77.2  million  posi- 
tion. 

The  danger  Is  that  some  sort  of  compromise 
might  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  Conferees, 
between  the  Senate  (potential)  $77.2,  and 
the  House  appropriation  figure  of  $68.0.  If 
such  compromise  were  to  occur.  Peace  Corps 
programs  would  be  the  victim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  he  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  remain  the  pending 
business  until  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  short  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  clarify 


the  effect  oi  tne  item  of  $125  milhon  for 
population  programs  which  appears  on 
page  2,  lines  22  through  24. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  there  has 
been  a  separate  appropriation  item  for 
population  programs.  In  the  past  this 
work  has  been  financed  through  the  ear- 
marldng  of  funds  from,  primarily,  the 
loan  and  technical  assistance  programs. 
The  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1972 
earmarks  $125  million  for  that  purpose, 
the  same  as  the  individual  appropria- 
tion item  in  this  bill.  But  the  House  ap- 
propriation bill  contained  only  $50  mil- 
lion for  this  item  and,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  the  conferees  will  prob- 
ably agree  on  an  amount  somewhere  in 
between. 

Yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  language  in 
the  authorization  act  will  still  control. 
It  reads:  "Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry 
out  the  provision  of  part  I,"  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  $125,000,000 
shall  be  available  in  each  such  fiscal  year 
only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,"  meaning  the  title  authorizing 
population  control  programs.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  wanted  to  in- 
sure that  at  least  this  sum  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  population  problem. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  this  lan- 
guage in  the  authorization  act  is  still 
controlling  and  that,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  item  that  Is 
finally  agreed  to  in  conference,  a  total 
of  $125  million  must  be  used  by  AID 
for  population  activities  in  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  already  used  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  intention  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  providing  $125  million  for 
population  control  was  that  that  amoimt 
should  be  available  for  population  con- 
trol exclusively.  As  the  Senator  points 
out,  there  is  only  $50  miUion  for  this  item 
in  the  House  bill.  But  regardless  of  how 
the  conferees  compromise  on  this  amount 
the  full  $125  mUlion  will  be  available  for 
population  control,  because  of  the  con- 
trolling language  in  the  authorization 
bill.  If  necessary,  it  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  other  funds,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  available,  and  for  popula- 
tion control. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  was  my  understanding,  and  I 
appreciate  that  clarification. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  ';he  Rbcord  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  current  military 
assistance  program  table,  with  those  few 
items  which  have  been  classified  deleted, 
simply  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  our  con- 
tinued support  of  military  regimes  in  so 
many  different  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Undalivirad 

balance 

Mar.  31. 1971 


Program 

fiscal  year 

1971 


Illustrative 

program 

fiscal  year 

1972 


Latin  America: 

ArientiM $494,000 

Bolivia 837,000 

Bnnl 2,656,000 

CWIa. 2,236.000 


Celembia. 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

EJ  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

taraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Regional  miHtary  costs. 


1, 783,  000 

1,686,000 

760,000 

509,000 

493,000 

594,000 

23.000 

354,000 

150,000 

645.000 

1.  428.  000 

693.000 

265.000 

101,000 


$801,000 
825,000 
906,000 
803,000 
972,000 
759,000 
763,000 
415.000 
543.000 
403,000 
87,000 
583,000 
258,000 
419,000 
697,000 
521,000 
933,000 
438,000 


$897,000 
666,000 
892.000 
856.000 
844.000 
539,000 
645.000 
374.000 
336.000 
467.000 
107.000 
568.000 
173.000 
387.000 
792.000 
400.000 
734.000 
191.000 


Total.  Latin  America 15,706,000       11.126,000        9,868,000 


Africa: 

Congo  (Kinsiiasa) 

Ethiopia 

fikana 

LUMfia 

Libya 

Morocco... -..._. 

Mali 

Niftrit 

,Sen«gat 

Tunisia 

Regional  military  coats. 


196.000 

11,593,000 

13.000 

290,000 

1,000 

806.000 


440.000 

12. 000. 000 

53.000 

513.000 


477.000 

12,  790, 000 

50,000 

500,000 


Undelivered 

balance 

Mar.  31. 1971 


Program 

fiscal  year 

1971 


Illustrative 

program 

fiscal  year 

1972 


Spain $38,051,000     $25,000,000     $13,000,000 

Regional  military  costs 503,000  193,000  57,000 

Total,  Europe 41,851,000       26,243,000       14,082^000^ 


Near  East  and  South  Asia: 

Afghanistan 50,000 

Ceylon 144,000 

Gre«» 41.068.000 

India 2.915.000 

Iran 8,883,000 

Jordan 9. 599, 000 

Lebanon 303,000 

Nopsl 11,000 

Pakistan 44,000 

Saudi  Arabia 170,000 

Turliey 155,337,000 

Regional  military  costs 5,000 


200,000 


250.000 


19. 875. 000 
300.000 
942,000 

"  (226.666) 
26,000 
85,000 

99,776,666' 
19, 000 

ToUl,  Near  East  and  South  Asia 218,529,000     159,011,000     167,000,000 


20.000.000 

220.000 

2, 433. 000 

30, 164. 000 

5.  070. 000 

13,000 

220,000 

674,000  . 

100. 000. 000 

17,000 


801,000 


53,000 


2. 377. 000 
12,000 


200,000 

48,000 

4,  480,  000 

50.000 


27.000 

100.000 

50.000 


Total.  Africa 15,340,000       18,585,000 


100,000 
19, 009, 000 


Europe: 

Austria... 
Don  mark. 
Itofway.. 
Portugal.. 


754.000 

205.000 

2,338,000 


8,000 
■i.035."666' 


6,000 

'i.'666,"666" 


East  Asia  and  Pacific: 

Burma 854,000 

Cambodia 106.551,000 

China  (Taiwan) 34,194,000 

Indonesia 12,431  000 

Korea 243.673.000 

Malaysia. 57.000 

Philippines. 27.214,000 

Regional  military  costs 64,000 


66.000 

185, 000, 000 

20, 017. 000 

17, 996, 000 

290, 802, 000 

224.000 

16.996,000 

99,000 


200.000,000 

19.500,000 

24, 990, 000 

239,  400, 000 

134,000 

17.000.000 

76,000 


Total  East  Asia  and  Pacific 425.037,000     531,200,000     501,100.000 


Subtotal  regional  and  country  programs 711,059.000 

Classified  countries 


Nonregional 44.468,000        28.835.000       20.441.000 


GrandtoUl 76a931.000     775,000,000     731,500.000 


Note:  Area  totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one yield  me  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  When  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  a  student  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  I  sat  at 
the  feet  of  a  very  wise  professor  of 
geology,  Collier  Cobb,  who  remarked  on 
on  occasion  that  wise  men  learn  by  the 
experience  of  others  and  fools  learn  by 
their  own  experience,  but  the  majority 
of  mankind  learn  neither  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others  nor  by  their  own. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  those  who 
have  created  and  managed  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  United  States  during  late 
years  certainly  fall  into  this  third  cate- 
gory. Shakespeare  warned  us  through  one 
of  the  characters  in  Hamlet  : 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,  for  bor- 
rowing dvills  the  edge  of  husbandry,  and 
loan  oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend. 

Our  country  has  lost  many  loans  and 
friends  in  scattering  the  patrimony  of 
our  people  among  125  foreign  nations. 
Those  who  administer  our  financial  af- 
fairs do  not  seem  able  to  imderstand.  de- 
spite our  said  experience  in  this  respect, 
that  "loan  oft  loses  both  Itself  and 
friend."  We  have  spent  approximately 
$140  billion  as  the  principal  in  foreign 
aid  programs.  Since  virtually  every  penny 
of  this  money  was  obtained  by  deficit  fi- 
nancing, the  cost  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  Interest  on  the  money  we  have 
obtained  by  this  deficit  financing  has 
run  to  more  than  $100  billion  additional. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  has 
persistently  borrowed  money  to  give  It 


away  and  the  end  of  this  folly  is  not  in 
sight.  If  an  individual  were  to  borrow 
money  to  give  it  away,  his  family  and 
his  friends  would  institute  an  inquisition 
in  lunacy  and  procure  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian  to  manage  his  affairs.  But 
if  an  American  politician  advocates  bor- 
rowing money  to  give  it  away,  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  elected  President,  or  Senator  or 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  he  does  not  attain  any  of  these  ofiQces, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  become  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  rise  to  make  these  remarks  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  sometime  the 
United  States  will  regain  a  small  amount 
of  fiscal  sanity  and  exercise  a  small 
amount  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  this  hope  is  rather 
forlorn.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  tell  the  Senate  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  bill  upon  which  the 
Senate  will  now  vote,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  amended  by  the 
Senate,  the  total  amount  would  be 
$3,073,635,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  me  1  minute,  I  will  point 
out 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  that  is 
more  than  the  authorization  bill  of 
$2,914,870,000  that  the  Senate  voted  down 
on  October  29.  Although  the  Items  are 
somewhat  different,  the  total  dollar  fig- 


ure in  today's  appropriation  bill  is  $159 
million  greater  than  the  total  dollar  flg- 
iu:e  which  the  Senate  voted  down  on 
October  29, 1971. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me.  In  de- 
termining our  generosity  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, that  we  must  have  in  mind  our  own 
financial  situation  at  h<Hne.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  our  financial 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEFICITS   IN    FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND    INTEREST   ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT.  1954-73  INCLUSIVE 


IBtllions  of  dollarsi 

Surplus  (+) 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

or  deficit  (-) 

interest 

1954 

62.8 

65.9 

-3.1 

6.4 

1955 

5S.1 

62.3 

-4.2 

6.4 

1956 

65.4 

63.8 

+1.6 

6.1 

1957 

6S.8 

67.1 

+1.7 

7.2 

1958 

6fi.6 

GS.7 

-3.1 

7.6 

1959 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.6 

1960 

75.7 

74.9 

+.8 

9.2 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-1.4 

9.0 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.1 

1963 

83.6 

9ai 

-6.5 

9.9 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

10.7 

1965 

sas 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.4 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.0 

1967 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.4 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.6 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.2 

19.3 

1971 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

218 

19721 

137.8 

182.5 

-44.7 

2L2 

19731 

15a  6 

186.8 

-36.2 

22.3 

20-year  total. 

1,916.3 

2.141.8 

7?5.5 

241.5 

1  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  Treasury 
Department 
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■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  All  remaining  time  having  ex- 
pired or  yielded  back,  and  the  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is, 
Shall  It  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talkadgb)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  mOUYE  (after  voting  In  the  af- 
firmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oam- 
BRELL).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maonu- 
son),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGtovERN),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIhtyre), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge),  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are 
absent  because  of  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr,  Jor- 
dan). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fr<Mn  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  Is  paired  with 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  has  been  previously  an- 
notmced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott),  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  23,  as  follows : 


[No.  36  Leg.] 

YEAS— 46 

Aiken 

Fong 

Percy 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Harris 

Rlblcoff 

Beau 

Hart 

Both 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Javlts 

Scott 

Boggs 

Keimedy 

Smith 

Brooke 

Mftthlas 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Miller 

Stafford 

Case 

Mondale 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Nelson 

Stevenson 

Ckxiper 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Dde 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Pearson 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Pell 

NAYS— 23 

WlUlams 

Allen 

Eastland 

HoUln«s 

Bible 

Eaiender 

Mansfield 

Burdlck 

Brrin 

Metcalf 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fannin 

lilontoya 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

FHilbrlght 

Spong 

Church 

Ooldwater 

Stennls 

Cook 

Qumey 

Symington 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

PRESENT   AND    GIVlNa   LIVE   PAIRS,    AS 
PRBVIOTJSLY  RECORDEI>— 3 
Brock,  against. 
Long,  for. 
Inouye,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO— 29 


AUott 

Hruska 

Moss 

Baker 

Hughes 

Mundt 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Randolph 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Taft 

OambreU 

McCnellan 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

McGee 

Tower 

Hansen 

McOovem 

Young 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

So  the  bUl  (H.R.  12067) 

was  passed 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Pi-esiding  Officer  (Mr.  Weicker)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Proxmibe,  Mr.  McOn,  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr. 
Young  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION OF  A  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order.  Senators 
not  participating  in  this  discussion  will 
please  take  their  seats  or  retire  to  the 
cloakroom. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
respect,  would  the  Chair  withhold  his 
ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing is  withheld. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  was 
imderstood  the  EEOC  bill  would  Im- 
mediately follow  the  measure  which  has 
just  been  passed.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  this  joint  resolution,  but  I 
wish  to  preserve  our  rights  req?ecting  the 
bill. 

I  will  not  object,  but  I  wish  to  note  that 
I  understood  the  EEOC  bill  would  be 
taken  up  immediately  following  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  11 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  yield,  I 
wish  to  corroborate  what  he  has  just  said. 
He  has  been  very  diligent  all  day  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  once  this 
Joint  resolution  is  passed,  we  will  return 
to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  only  asked  that  we  take  up 
this  resolution  now  because  I  knew  it 
would  take  only  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  johit  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Res.  196),  which  was  read  the 
first  time  by  title  and  the  second  time  at 
length. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tha  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 
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The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  196 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Joint  res- 
olution entitled  "Joint  Resolution  extend- 
ing the  dates  for  transmission  ot  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee",  approved  December 
22,  1971  (Public  Law  92-216;  86  Stat.  778). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  10,  1972" 
and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  28, 
1972". 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  sure 
of  that  but  I  thought  we  had  to  make 
sure  about  the  pending  business  and  I 
wanted  the  Recors  to  be  made  clear  on  it. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  2516,  to  further  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  American  workers. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  kindly 
withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  ERVIW.  I  withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Just  so  I  can  make  a 
short  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  mjrself  as 
the  ranking  member  of  both  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  from  this 
side,  are  engaged  at  the  moment  in  hear- 
ing witnesses  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
dealing  rith  the  west  coast  dock  strike. 

Having  consulted  with  the  leadership, 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  It  was  a  duty 
which  we  have  which  is  entitled  to  at 
least  a  few  hours  that  it  will  take  this 
afternoon.  I  understand  that  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  on  the  EEOC  bill,  of 
course,  will  be  free  to  do  so  but  I  would 
also  hope  that  the  leadership  would  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  myself  so  that  there 
are  no  votes  or  other  actions  taken  which 
would  be  materially  related  to  the  future 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  Just  said.  I  realize  that 
they  have  Harry  Bridges  and  representa- 
tives of  management  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  this 
afternoon.  Those  hearings  have  been  in- 
terrupted twice  already.  There  will  be 
no  further  votes  today  and  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  that  even  though  he 
and  the  chairman  will  be  absent,  their 
rights  will  be  fully  protected,  but  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  dlfBculties  whatso- 
ever. I  might  say  that  we  expect  to  ad- 
journ shortly  anjrway. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  state 
that  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  asking  that  the  majority 
leader  protect  his  rights.  He  knows  full 
well  that  no  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
him. 


DRUG    EFFORT    ADVANCED    BY 
UNANIMOUS  HOUSE  VOTE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  chief 
sponsor  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1971  it  is  a  source  of 
tremendous  satisfaction  to  me  and  to  the 
Senate  cosponsors  of  S.  2097  to  view  the 
responsible  and  timely  action  taken  yes- 
terday by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  approving  by  a  unanimous  380  to  0 
vote,  a  companion  bill  to  concentrate  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
an  all-out  effort  against  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence. 

In  one  of  the  truly  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  bipartisan  cooperation,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  2097  last  December  2, 
hardly  more  than  5  months  after  its  in- 
troduction, by  a  vote  of  92  to  0. 

That  vote  taken  together  with  yester- 
day's House  action  confirms  that  there  is 
not  even  a  scintilla  of  opposition  to  the 
clear  need  to  revamp  the  Federal  drug 
effort  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  nar- 
cotics abuse  in  this  Nation  and  assist- 
ing its  victims  to  lead  more  meaningful 
Uves  outside  of  the  oppression  of  addic- 
tion. 

The  measure  that  was  approved  by  the 
House,  while  differing  from  the  Senate 
bill  in  several  respects,  provides  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  conference  action.  As 
such,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  tireless  efforts 
of  C(»igressman  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommitte  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Indeed,  all  of  the  members  of  that 
subcommittee  deserve  especial  praise 
from  tills  chamber,  including,  of  course, 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen  of  Minne- 
sota, the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  whose  in- 
tensive work  in  this  field  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  Congressman  Harley  O. 
Staggers  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  my  good  friend  William 
L.  Springer,  its  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, are  also  to  be  commended  for  ex- 
pediting full  committee  action  on  this 
critical  legislation,  characterized  by  the 
President  himself  as  "emergency  legis- 
lation." 

As  with  the  respective  Senate  commit- 
tees involved.  Chairman  Rogers'  subcom- 
mittee held  numerous  days  of  hearings 
and  journeyed  far  and  wide  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  drug  problem  and  what 
most  needs  to  be  done  to  counteract  it. 
I  think  it  more  than  coincidental  that  in 
certain  fundamental  respects  our  anal- 
yses of  the  problem  and  the  legislative 
formulas  we  have  arrived  at  to  address 
the  problem  are  markedly  similar.  The 
basic  difference,  I  would  say,  involves  the 
extent  of  new  Federal  moneys  that  are 
needed  in  this  effort — the  Senate  having 
proposed  $1.8  billion  over  4  years  and  the 
House  $413  million  over  3  years. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance I  attach  to  the  authorization  for 
these  funds,  but  I  am  confident  that 
when  we  compare  notes  in  committee,  we 
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will  be  able  to  satisfactorily  resolve  this 
issue. 

Several  other  omissions  in  the  House 
bill  that  I  personally  regard  as  eQ)ecially 
significant  include  the  following: 

First,  a  provision  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive national  drug  abuse  strategy  that  en- 
compasses both  effective  law  enforcement 
against  illegal  drug  traffic  and  effective 
health  programs  to  rehabilitate  the  vic- 
tims of  drug  abuse,  "me  strategy  is  to  be 
developed  through  the  establishment  of 
a  high-level  strategy  council  consisting 
of  the  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice, the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
State,  and  Defense,  the  VA  Administra- 
tor, and  such  other  officials  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate.  The  Director  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  whatever  services  are  re- 
quired in  the  preparation  of  such  strat- 
egy. Thus,  in  that  capacity,  the  Director 
would  have  a  key  role  in  pulling  together 
the  information,  reports,  studies,  and 
evaluations  which  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  Coimcil's  deliberations; 

Second,  a  provision  by  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office  would 
assist  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  as- 
suring that  all  veterans  receive  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  for  drug  abuse 
without  regard  for  the  nature  of  their 
discharge  and  without  regard  to  whether 
their  drug  dependency  was  service  con- 
nected. Such  services  would  include  in- 
patient and  outpatient  care  irrespective 
of  any  prior  inpatient  treatment,  psychi- 
atric care,  counseling,  vocational  train- 
ing, or  other  rehabilitation  services,  and 
the  fimding,  setting  up,  or  operation  of 
residential  halfway  houses; 

Third,  a  provision  by  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office  shall 
consult  with  and  be  consulted  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  the  scheduling  of  drugs 
under  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970;  and 
Fourth,  the  establishmoit  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Drug  Abuse  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  need  for  a  strategy  coimcil,  to 
which  I  referred  above,  is  highlighted  by 
an  outstanding  account  by  Stuart  Auer- 
bach  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  28,  1972,  and  entitled  "Pot 
Plan  Gets  a  Bad  Trip."  The  article  docu- 
ments the  self-defeating,  bureaucratic 
discombobulation  which  has  resulted 
from  the  absence  of  a  clear  national  pol- 
icy on  research  and  experiments  involv- 
ing marihuana,  heretofore  classified  as  a 
dangerous  drug  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Auerbach  for  his  investigative 
skill  in  digging  out  this  story,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record,  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit 
1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
article  by  Peter  Osnos  reporting  from 
Saigon,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  2,  1972,  entitled"  "Prog- 
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ress  Seen  in  Drive  to  Curb  OI  Drug  Use 
in  Vietnam,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit 
2.) 

Mr.  PEEICY.  Mr.  President,  particu- 
larly distiu-bing  in  his  accoimt  is  the 
observation  that  there  has  been  a  large- 
scale  drop  in  the  number  of  servicemen 
who  have  volimtarily  turned  themselves 
in  to  Army  officials  for  treatment.  Osnos 
attributes  this  to: 

.  .  .  the  belief  that  there  Ib  nothing  to  be 
gained  any  more  by  doing  so  since  the  nota- 
tion made  on  the  permanent  medical  record 
Is  the  same  as  If  one  were  caught.  Under  a 
previous  amnesty  procedure,  no  record  was 
kept  at  all.  That  was  quietly  changed  last 
Augrust.  Medical  records  are  supposed  to  be 
confidential  but  soldiers  fear  they  will  be 
used  against  them  should  they  ever  apply 
for  a  government  job  or  seek  a  security 
clearance.  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
the  fear.  SenlOT  officers  conceded  that  there 
might  well  be  circumstances  In  which  the 
substance  of  a  medical  record  would  be  re- 
leased to  outside  government  agencies,  In- 
cluding the  FBI. 

If  Mr.  Osnos  is  correct  in  his  observa- 
tions, then  I  think  Mre  have  real  reason 
to  be  concerned.  I  therefore  Intend  to 
ask  Dr.  Jaffe,  presently  serving  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Special  Action  Office  pursuant 
to  Executive  order,  to  report  to  me  on 
this  matter. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Chairman 
Rogers  and  his  subcommittee  and  look 
forward  to  prompt  action  by  the  con- 
ferees on  these  two  bills  in  order  that 
the  Federal  drug  program  can  be  re- 
oriented and  made  more  effective.  If  we 
are  able  to  deal  with  this  parasitic  de- 
pendency of  illicit  drugs  that  is  afOicting 
our  cities  and  suburban  rural  areas,  that 
is  nurturing  crime,  that  is  gnawing  at 
individual  and  societal  well  being,  that 
is  preying  upon  our  youth,  that  Is  ravag- 
ing our  educational  and  military  institu- 
tions and  that  is  inflicting  immeasurable 
pain  and  hardship  on  families  and  com- 
munities across  the  country — then  we 
will  have  performed  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
from  my  own  deep  personal  feeling  about 
this  matter,  I  do  happen  to  know  that 
in  the  tragedy  that  occurred  in  our  own 
family,  there  was  some  evidence  that  it 
was  drug  addiction  that  caused  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime  to  seek  additional 
revenue. 

I  also  have  received  evidence  in  the 
past  few  weeks  in  my  own  State  of  the 
way  in  which  this  tragedy  reaches  dif- 
ferent families.  The  vice  president  of  a 
Chicago  company  had  a  son  who  came 
back  from  Vietnam  on  drugs.  Through 
special  effort  extended  by  David  Packard, 
we  found  this  young  man  who  had  left 
the  service  and  was  lost  to  his  family  and 
friends  and  community  as  a  whole.  He 
was  found,  taken  back  into  a  veterans' 
rehabilitation  program.  His  dishonor- 
able discharge  has  been  reversed.  As  a 
result  of  the  rehabilitation  that  has  tak- 
en place,  he  is  not  only  back  in  college, 
but  has  also  assumed  a  part-time  job  and 
has  been  saved  as  an  individual.  All  of 
this  has  transpired  within  a  few  months, 
ever  since  the  Defense  Department  start- 


ed treating  this  as  an  illness  rather  than 
a  crime.  Th&t  is  the  happy  story. 

The  sad  one  is  that  in  Henry  County, 
m.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  talked  with  a 
father  who  had  just  buried  his  son,  a 
19-year-old  boy  who  was  on  marihuana 
and  who  had  taken  with  that  marihuana 
a  hard  drug  that  proved  lethal  within  24 
hours. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  tragedy 
has  spread  from  the  city  into  the  suburbs 
and  is  directly  responsible  for  a  dramatic 
increase  in  crime  in  the  suburbs,  partic- 
ularly m  the  city  of  Chicago  with  which  I 
am  familiar. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  affect  only 
those  on  drugs  or  those  who  are  tempted 
to  go  on  drugs  or  experiment  with  drugs, 
but  it  also  affects  everyone  in  the  country 
concerned  with  the  dramatic  increases  in 
crime,  50  to  75  percent  of  which  is  in  the 
area  of  street  crime  involving  mugging, 
robbery,  and  larceny  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  It  is  directly  related  to  drug  abuse. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  can 
say  that  we  have  seen  the  problem, 
worked  cooperatively  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  in  record  time  will  send  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  a  bill  that 
has  passed  both  House  and  Senate.  I  am 
confident  that  in  conference  the  differ- 
ences can  be  quickly  resolved. 

EXHIBTT    1 

Pot  Plan   Gets  a   Bad  Trip 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Dr.  Nathan  S.  Kline  was  brainstorming  one 
day  last  year  about  ways  to  help  some  of  hlB 
severely  depressed  patients. 

Marijuana,  he  thought,  might  be  Just  the 
thing  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  time  a  de- 
pressed patient  begins  treatment  and  the 
time  drugs  in  current  use  take  effect — gen- 
erally two  to  three  weeks.  During  that  time, 
the  severely  depressed  patient  runs  a  great 
risk  of  committing  suicide. 

"I  have  a  clinical  intuition  that  mari- 
juana might  be  useful,"  Kline  said  recently. 
It  was  this  same  kind  of  "clinical  Intuition" 
that  led  to  his  pioneering  research  20  years 
ago  In  the  development  of  tranquilizers. 

Kline  thought  that  a  very  small  dose  ("not 
even  enough  for  a  good  pot  party")  of  tetra- 
bydrocannabinal  (THC),  the  active  ingredi- 
ent in  marijuana,  would  be  enoiigh  to  help 
his  patients. 

Last  July  he  wrote  the  Food  and  Driig 
Administration  for  permission  to  use  THC 
in  a  limited  clinical  trial— on  10  patients, 
over  21  years  of  age  and  excluding  women  of 
childbearlng  age. 

He  was  told  to  supply  more  information 
about  his  proposed  test  to  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  FDA  ^d  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  And  he  was  told  he  needed  a 
license  from  the  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  to  use 
marijuana  before  he  could  get  the  FDA's 
approval. 

Kline,  who  is  a  psychiatrist  and  pharma- 
cologist, had  no  doubts  about  getting  approv- 
al. Indeed,  in  1970  at  the  request  of  NIMH 
he  had  carried  1,600  grams  of  marijuana  and 
12.11  grams  of  hashish  into  the  United  States 
from  Nepal. 

To  do  that  he  needed  the  approval  of  the 
BNDD,  which  he  received  in  sextuplet.  When 
U.S.  Customs  asked  Kline  if  he  had  anything 
to  declare,  he  replied,  "Yes,  1,600  grams  of 
marijuana  and  12.11  grams  of  hashish." 

The  BNDD  agents  had  faith  In  Kline  this 
time  too.  Their  Inspection  of  his  New  York 
City  office  showed  that  the  locked  cabinet 
he  uses  to  store  drugs  is  strong  enough  to 
protect  the  marijuana  from  theft. 
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But  they  said  he  needed  an  OK  from  the 
state  Narcotics  Conunlsslon  before  they  could 
give  him  the  E4>proval  that  the  FDA  required 
before  letting  him  go  ahead  with  his  clinical 
trials. 

That  was  a  litle  harder.  The  state  narcot- 
ics agents  said  Kline  needs  a  900-pound  spe- 
cially buUt  safe  to  hold  the  THC.  So  he  spent 
$450  and  bought  the  safe. 

The  state  agents  told  him  one  more  thing — 
they  could  give  their  a/pprovaX  tor  him  td 
keep  marijuana  until  be  had  the  FDA's  li- 
cense to  run  the  experiment. 

"That,"  he  said,  "puts  me  back  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  circle." 

The  PDA  won't  give  its  approval  without 
an  OK  from  the  BNDD.  The  BNDD  won't  say 
yes  without  the  approval  of  the  state  Nar- 
cotics Commission.  And  the  State  Narcotics 
Commission  requires  FDA  approval  before 
it  will  say  yes. 

There  is  one  possible  way  out.  The  Joint 
FDA-NIMH  committee  on  medical  experi- 
ments with  mind-altering  drugs  will  be 
meeting  and  it  could  give  its  s4>proval  to 
Kline's  proposal. 

But  the  committee's  next  meeting  Is  In 
November. 

"It's  stupid,"  said  Kline. 

"One  of  the  most  important  scientific  ques- 
tions we  have  to  answer  at  this  time  Is 
whether  THC  is  or  is  not  dangerous,  and 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  side  effects  from 
it,  and  whether  it  has  any  clinical  applica- 
tions. 

"How  we  are  ever  going  to  find  out  In  this 
lifetime  is  beyond  me,"  he  said. 

Exhibit  2 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  2, 1972] 

Progress  Seen  in  Drivr  To  Curb  OI  Drtto  Use 

IN  Vietnam 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Saigon,  Febrxiary  1. — The  Army's  drive  to 
curb  the  heroin  epidemic  among  OIs  In  South 
Vietnam,  a  Job  considered  by  many  com- 
manders as  important  as  battling  the  Viet- 
cong,  has  made  some  progress  since  it  began 
last  spring. 

But  at  the  same  time,  officers  acknowledge 
that  there  are  major  problems  stUl  remaining 
that  may  only  be  solved  when  the  last  OIs 
board  the  plane  for  home. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Army's  greatest 
strides  have  been  in  overcoming  the  confusion 
about  what  needed  to  be  done  that  prevailed 
at  the  time  the  drug  crisis  here  began  to  be 
reported  in  Congress  and  the  media  last  year. 

Over  the  months,  a  reasonably  systematic 
program  of  education,  identification  and 
treatment  has  evolved.  As  it  is  now,  a  QI 
should  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  can 
happen  to  him  if  he  uses  heroin  and  where  he 
can  turn  if  he  wants  to  stop. 

As  for  the  problems,  the  biggest  is  that 
high-quality  and  low-priced  heroin  continues 
to  be  plentiful  on  or  very  near  most  U.S.  in- 
stallations. Any  OI  who  wants  heroin,  It  is 
generally  agreed,  can  still  get  it. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta  city  of  Cantho,  for  ex- 
ample, the  two  most  notorious  drug  estab- 
lishments— "Fat  Mama's"  and  "Shabazz" — 
are  still  thriving  despite  countless  raids  by 
American  MPs  and  Vietnamese  poUce. 

"We  hit  them  one  day,"  said  MaJ.  Kenneth 
J.  Toso.  the  drug  officer  for  the  9.000  UJB. 
troops  stUl  in  the  delta,  "and  the  next  day 
they're  back  in  business." 

The  proprietors,  it  Is  said,  have  family  con- 
nections with  the  local  police. 

Vietnamese  authorities  insist  they  have 
tightened  up  considerably  on  drug  smug- 
gling, but  it  evidently  has  not  been  enough. 
"Let's  face  it,"  one  American  observed,  "they 
Just  don't  care  as  much  about  it  as  we  do." 

This  easy  access  to  heroin  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  users  among  younger 
enlisted    men    remains    dismayingly    high. 
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especially  In  rear  area  support  unlta  where 
the  epidemic  has  always  been  most  severe. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Pentagfon  show 
the  overall  rate  of  heroin  use  declining  to 
somewhere  between  6  per  cent  and  2.6  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  criteria  used.  But 
the  percentages  are  misleading  because  they 
apply  to  everyone — majors  and  master  ser- 
geants as  well  as  privates. 

Among  the  lowest  ranking  and  youngest 
OIs  (whose  numbers  are  diminishing  rapidly 
In  Vietnam)  the  rate  of  heroin  use  has 
dropped,  according  to  drug  experts,  from  a 
peak  of  perhaps  20-25  per  cent  to  about  16 
per  cent. 

Not  all  of  these  are  addicts,  by  any  means, 
and  the  number  of  users  dips  very  slg^nlfl- 
cantly  as  the  date  approaches  for  the  men 
to  go  home. 

"Heroin  Is  not  part  of  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence they  want  to  take  home  with  them," 
said  one  young  drug  counselor. 

But  among  those  OIs  staying  behind.  It  Is 
more  difflcult,  officers  have  found,  to  get 
them  to  stay  off  drugs.  Just  as  in  the  United 
States,  drug  specialists  In  Vietnam  have  dis- 
covered that  physical  withdrawal  is  only  the 
first  and  easiest  part  of  helping  addicts. 

"The  best  we're  able  to  do  Is  get  the  heroin 
itself  out  of  their  system  and  maybe  get 
them  pointed  In  the  right  direction,"  said 
Capt.  James  A.  Walley,  who  runs  a  treat- 
ment center  at  Binhtbuy  In  the  Delta. 
"We're  not  kidding  ourselves." 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  repeaters, 
the  army  still  hasn't  flgiired  out  exactly  what 
to  do.  The  worst  of  the  lot,  over  100  soldiers 
a  month,  are  simply  processed  out  of  the 
service  as  undesirables. 

Although  the  army  makes  certain  that  the 
men  are  not  using  heroin  the  day  they  are 
actually  returned  to  civilian  life,  the  very 
fact  that  they  have  been  kicked  out  means 
they  are  not  rehabiliated  and  run  a  high 
risk  of  Immediately  starting  up  again. 

In  President  Nixon's  message  to  Congress 
declaring  a  "war  on  heroin"  last  June,  he 
said  the  legislators  would  be  asked  to  au- 
thorize the  military  "to  retain  for  treatment 
any  individual  due  for  discharge  who  Is  a 
narcotics  addict." 

"All  our  servicemen,"  the  President  said, 
"must  be  accorded  the  right  to  rehabilita- 
tion." 

The  Pentagon  has  drafted  and  presented 
the  legislation,  but  In  the  meantime,  those 
drug  users  the  army  decides  for  one  reason 
or  another  It  can't  help,  it  doesn't. 

In  bringing  the  present  order  to  the  Army's 
approach  to  the  drug  problems,  by  far  the 
most  Important  Innovation  appears  to  have 
been  the  urine  test  which  made  It  vastly 
more  difflcult  to  take  heroin  without  gettlne 
caught. 

The  tests  have  served  first  to  identify 
heroin  users  so  they  can  be  dealt  with  and 
second  as  a  deterrent  to  starting  in  the  first 
place.  The  urinalysU  machines  have  proven 
usually  reliable  and  no  method,  short  of  go- 
ing off  drugs  for  a  period  of  several  days,  has 
been  found  for  getting  around  them. 

At  first,  the  tests  were  administered  only 
as  OIs  were  leaving  Vietnam,  but  the  pro- 
gram  hae  been  gradually  extended  so  that 
every  unit  Is  now  tested,  randonaly  and  with- 
out warning,  at  least  once  every  three 
months. 

When  a  soldier  tests  positive  he  Is  promptly 
dispatched  to  one  of  two  detoxification  cen- 
ters set  up  in  June  at  the  stui-masslve  sup- 
port bases  In  liOngblnh  and  Camranh  Bay 
Together  the  faculties  can  handle  about  300 
people  at  a  time,  and  both  are  said  to  operate 
at  or  over  capacity. 

While  not  actually  stockades,  the  centers 
are  tightly  guarded.  The  time  a  soldier 
spends  there  "drying  out"  is  added  to  his 
time  In  Vietnam  and  his  pay  for  those  days  Is 
forfeited.  A  notation  of  drug  use  Is  made  on 
the  GI's  permanent  medical  record. 
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Soldiers  twice  identified  as  users  whose  dis- 
ciplinary records  are  otherwise  poor  are  sent 
to  a  high-security  "drug  abuser  holding  cen- 
ter" at  Longblnh  where  procedures  for  get- 
ting them  out  of  the  Army  take  place. 

Besides  doctors  and  nurses,  Longblnh  and 
Camranh  Bay  have  staff  psychologists  and 
counsellors.  But.  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
crowded  and  busy  public  institutions,  they 
have  little  time  for  individual  problems  in 
the  four  to  six  days  each  OI  spends  there. 

Ideally,  after  detoxification,  a  soldier 
would  be  sent  to  one  of  the  nine  rehabilita- 
tion centers  aroimd  the  country  for  more 
counseUlng.  In  practice,  this  almost  never 
happens  and  the  men  are  Just  returned  to 
their  units. 

The  rehabilitation  centers  began  to  appear 
about  a  year  ago  with  the  first  signs  of  trou- 
ble. They  open  and  close  and  go  through  one 
reorganization  after  another  like  so  many 
fly-by-night  businesses.  Quality  and  commit- 
ment vary  widely. 

The  centers  are  smaller  than  the  detoxifi- 
cation facilities  and  less  punitive.  The  most 
ambitious  keep  their  patients  for  two  weeks 
and  offer  genuine  counselling  and  recrea- 
tion as  well  as  health  care.  Time  spent  there 
U  counted  as  part  of  a  Vietnam  tour. 

Until  recently,  the  only  way  to  get  into 
a  rehabilitation  center  was  to  volunteer  for 
what  used  to  be  called  the  amnesty  program 
and  now  is  called  "exemption."  Anyone 
picked  up  through  urinalysis  Is  ineligible. 
Now,  however,  probably  because  the  re- 
habilitation centers  generally  (^>erate  with 
fewer  OIs  than  they  can  take,  the  decision 
whether  to  send  a  drug  user  to  Longblnh. 
Camranh  or  a  local  center  has  been  left  up 
to  the  man's  commander. 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  OIs  tiiming 
themselves  in  has  been  attributed  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
any  more  by  doing  so  since  the  notation 
made  on  the  permanent  medical  record  U 
the  same  as  if  one  were  caught. 

Under  a  previous  amnesty  procedure,  no 
record  was  kept  at  all.  That  was  quietly 
changed  last  Augtist.  Medical  records  are 
supposed  to  be  confidential,  but  soldiers  fear 
they  will  be  used  against  them  shotUd  they 
ever  ^ply  for  a  government  Job  or  seek 
a  security  clearance. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  the  fear 
Senior  officers  conceded  that  there  might 
well  be  circumstances  in  which  the  substance 
of  a  medical  record  would  be  released  to  out- 
^e  government  agencies,  including  the 
FBI. 

The  colonel  added  that  heavy  drug  users 
are  also  likely  to  have  bad  administrative 
records  (court  martials  for  possession  of 
heroin  and  so  on)  that  would  give  them 
trouble  even  if  there  were  no  notations  on 
their  medical  records. 

Another  Innovation  in  the  antidrug  cam- 
paign unpopular  with  the  OI  is  an  eight- 
page.  9e-ltem  questionnah-e  that  each  man 
must  flU  out  whether  he  turns  himself  in 
or  is  picked  up  in  the  urine  test 

r^^^-  J°^  }^  ***  <*«'*»  said  the  forms, 
which  bear  the  drug  user's  n^me,  are  used 
to  provide  valuable  raw  data  on  the  drug 
problems  and  the  kinds  of  people  who  be- 
come Involved.  ""  w 
He  said,  the  forms  are  kept  in  Vietnam  and 
are  not,  as  many  OIs  believe,  routinely  turned 
over  to  the  FBI.                                      «.««"eu 

The  major,  who  had  no  experience  in  the 
drug  field  until  he  arrived  In  Vietnam  last 
2!;  /j.".!*"***  *^*  regional  education  pro- 
gram (visits  to  units  from  reformed  addicts 

^«f»?\^*'    !]y  *^*^°"'  ^™8  Education  Field 
Teams)  and  works  closely  with  the  rehabill- 

^os^taf.*"**'  ""  *^*  =^'^»y  "^y  «-- 
The  center  has  30  beds  but  last  week  only 

two  OIs   showed   up  and   after  a  day.  one 

dropped  out.  ' 

The  soldier  said  he  wanted  to  be  with  his 

buddies  at  the  Longblnh  detoxification  cen- 
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ter,  even  though  it  would  cost  him  time  and 
money  to  be  sent  there.  He  was  placed  on 
the  first  available  pUne. 

The  previous  week,  seven  OIs  came.  As  of 
last  Tuesday  three  had  dropped  out,  one  be- 
cause  the  Army  had  abruptly  cut  short  hli 
tour  and  sent  him  home. 

For  the  most  part,  an  official  at  the  center 
said,  the  men  coming  to  the  center  are  the 
ones  getting  close  to  the  end  of  their  stav 
in  Vietnam  and  want  to  get  straightened  out 
before  they  leave. 

"The  biggest  thing  In  their  lives  is  going 
home,"  said  one  of  the  social  workers  at  the 
center,  "that's  the  medicine  that  works  best  " 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TX)  10 
A.M.  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  7,  1972 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
It  stand  in  adjoumpient  until  10  am' 
on  Monday  next.      < 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS CHURCH.  FONO.  RAN- 
DOLPH. MOSS.  EAGLETON,  HAN- 
SEN. GURNEY.  AND  PERCY  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT        ^^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  immediately  foUowlng  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  .  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Messrs.  Church,  Fong  Ran- 
dolph. Moss,  EAGLETON.  HANSEN,  OURNIT. 

and  Percy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous -consent 
orders  recognizing  Senators  on  Monday 
next  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, before  making  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roD. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theix>il. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  OTdered. 


ORDER    FOR    T.TMTTATION    OF    DE- 
BATE ON  CERTAIN  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  (XI  each  of  the  nomina- 
tions appearing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar— Calendar  No.  1,  Calendar  No.  2, 
and  Calendar  No.  3 — the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  their 
designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  PENDING  QUESTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  813.  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  J^est  \gLrginIa.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Monday  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  ajn.  After  the  two  leaders 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  In  the  order  stated:  Messrs. 
Brock,  CHimcH,  Fong.  Randolph,  Moss, 
Eagleton,  Hansen,  Gurney.  and  Percy. 

At  the  conclusim  of  the  unanimous 
consent  orders  recognizing  Senators 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  three  nominations;  namely, 
the  nomination  of  John  Eugene  Sheehan. 
of  Kentucky,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  of  George  H.  Boldt,  of 
Washington,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Pay 
Board;  and  of  Mr.  C.  Jackson  Grayson, 
Jr.,  of  TexEis,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Price  Commission. 

There  is  a  possibihty  of  a  roUcall  vote 
on  one  of  the  nominations.  I  cannot  be 
sure  of  that,  but  the  majority  leader 
thought  it  best  to  alert  Senators  to  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  one  of  the  nominations. 

After  the  nominations  have  been 
considered  and  acted  upon,  the  Senate 
will  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  The  pending  ques- 
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tlon  is  on  agi-eeing  to  amendment  No. 
813,  offered  by  the  able  Senator  fi-om 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 

Rollcall  votes  are  possible  at  any  time, 
and  motions  to  table  amendments  may 
be  made  at  any  time  and  votes  had 
thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10   A.M.    ON 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  uo  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3:28  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  7,  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  4,  1972 : 

U.S.   Arms   Contkol   and   Disarmauext 
Agency 

The  foUo'A'lng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  tlie  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency: 

Robert  Ellsworth,  of  Mfiryland,  vice  WU- 
11am  J.  Casey,  resigned. 

John  A.  McCone,  of  Califurnla,  vice  Cyrus 
R.  Vance,  resigned. 

Earle  Gllmore  Wheeler,  of  V^est  Virginia, 
vice  Douglas  Dillon,  resigned. 

David  Pacltard,  of  California,  vice  Peter  Q. 
Peterson,  resigned. 
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THE  COURT  AS  A  SUPER 
LEGISLATURE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viBaiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  4.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  January  25  edition  of  the  Miami 
Herald  included  an  Interesting  and  re- 
flective article  written  by  Mr.  Perry  Mor- 
gan, who  is  the  editor  of  the  Akron. 
Ohio,  Beacon  Journal.  The  article  con- 
cerns the  recent  U.S.  District  Court  de- 
cision that  would  order  the  merger  of  the 
school  systems  of  Chesterfield  and  Hen- 
rico Counties,  Va.,  with  that  of  the  city 
of  Richmond. 

This  Ohio  editor  went  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  when  he  wrote: 

The  court  thus  became.  In  a  twinkling, 
not  only  a  super  school  board  but  a  super 
legislature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Judge-Made  Law  Threat- 
ens All,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (Hxlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jin>GE-MADX  Law  Threatens  Aix 
(By  Perry  IfDrgan) 
JUdld&l  activism  seems  to' Have  rea(^ad 
Its  zenith  in  two  lines  x>t  cases  advancing  to- 


ward the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  court  validates  the  reasoning  in  the 
cases,  the  principle  of  local  control  of  edu- 
cation will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Public 
schools,  root  and  branch,  will  be  remade 
according  to  judicial  standards.  The  end  re- 
sult could  be  a  national  system  of  education. 

The  first  line  of  cases  arises  from  a  quest 
for  a  school-by-school  balance  of  races.  In 
what  New  York  Tlmesman  Tom  Wicker  called 
a  cataclysmic  decision,  a  federal  Judge  in 
Richmond  has  ordered  the  consolidation  of 
three  school  districts  because  the  defendant 
district  had  an  insufficient  number  of  blacks 
to  produce  a  racial  balance  pleasing  to  the 
court. 

The  court  thus  l>ecame.  In  a  twinkling, 
not  only  a  super  school  board  but  a  super 
legislature.  It  eradicated  existing  political 
subdivisions  and  ordered  new  ones  created — 
changing  tax  rates,  creating  a  new  school 
board,  and  handling  other  details  once 
thought  to  be  the  responGlbility  of  the  peo- 
ple acting  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

An  educator  quoted  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  said:  "The  social  and  educational 
implications  of  the  Richmond  decision  are 
overwhelming.  Potentially,  it  could  aSect 
every  American." 

True,  obviously.  For  the  court  in  Richmond 
was  not  relying  on  a  finding  of  official  acts 
of  discrimination  or  of  discriminatory 
intent.  It  was  saying  that  segregation  North 
or  South,  whether  the  product  of  discrimi- 
nation, circumstance,  luippenstanoe  or  free 
choice,  must  be  ended  and,  with  It,  any  local 
or  state  laws  that  permit  it. 

The  court  did  not  say  this,  as  The  Char- 
lotte News  had  stated,  "because  the  three 
school  sy^tem;^  Were  designed  for  discrlmma- 
tory  or  Invidious  or  unconstitutional  ends. 


but  because  court-ordered  restructuring  was 
an  expedient  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of  racial 
balance." 

With  an  arrogance  Increasingly  evident  in 
the  attitudes  of  some  federal  district  coiirts. 
Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige  Jr.  described  his 
revolutionary  mandate  as  a  "strict  construc- 
tionist" interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  decision  in  truth,  whatever  its  merits,  is 
a  radical  expansion  of  judge-made  law. 

And  that  decision,  lilce  those  from  Texas 
and  Minnesota  voiding  school  financing 
methods  In  those  states,  invites  the  Supreme 
Covirt  to  preside  over  a  revolution  in  Ameri- 
can government. 

The  Texas  and  Minnesota  decisions  must 
be  read  as  requiring  a  rough  equity  in  the 
amount  of  dollars  spent  on  each  school  child 
within  a  state.  This  means — instantly — more 
means  of  raising  and  distributing  school 
monies. 

But  if  it  is  unconstitutional  to  have  dis- 
parities between  districts  within  a  state,  it 
follows  logically  that  no  more  may  t>e  spent 
on  the  education  of  a  child  In  New  York  than 
on  a  child  in  Mississippi;  thus,  the  next  step 
is  to  push  the  power  beyond  the  hands  of 
the  state  and  into  the  hands  of  the  federal 
government. 

The  most  disturbing  element  In  these 
decisions  is  not  that  they  are  radical  but 
that  they  may  well  be  recldese  and  senseless 
as  w^l.  Judges  are  expert,  more  or  lees,  on 
the  law.  They  know  little  about  education 
and  seemingly  care  little  about  the  delicate 
and  complex  blend  of  public  attitudes  and 
compromises  by  which  public  school  sys- 
tems are  sustained  by  citizen  interest  and 
tax  support.      .    - 

Referring  to  the  Texas  daoisloa  oh  s6btM 
financing,  Harvard's  Dr.  JDanlel  P.  JkSoyiilh'an 
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haA  this  to  say  In  the  annual  education  sup- 
plement of  The  New  York  Tlmee: 

"One  may  sympathize — as  I  do— with  the 
court's  decision  without  having  to  suppose 
that  the  Judges  had  the  slightest  awareness 
ot  the  knowledge  problems  they  were  rais- 
ing, nor  yet  of  the  p>olltlcai  problems  they 
were  bringing  about  by  ordering  the  Iiegls- 
lature  to  do  something  which  on  its  own  it 
was  clearly  averse  to  doing." 

Similarly,  lower  federal  courts  have  estab- 
lished racial  balance  as  an  antidote  to  racial 
discrimination  without  significant  evidence 
that  education  will  be  improved  for  black  or 
white.  There  Is  no  certainty  among  educa- 
tors, as  contrasted  with  Judges,  about  tech- 
niques that  will  bring  about  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  American  children.  Yet  legal 
remedies  are  constantly  prescribed  for  what 
Moynlhan  calls  a  knowledge  proUem.  "The 
courts,"  he  says,  "need  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  they  are  about." 

William  Raspberry,  black  columnist  for  The 
Washington  Post,  has  put  It  another  way. 

"Racial  seg^regatlon  in  public  schools  Is 
both  foolish  and  wrong,  which  has  led  a  lot 
of  us  to  suppose  that  school  Integration 
must,  therefore,  be  wise  and  Just  .  .  .  (but) 
It  ain't  necessarily  so  .  .  ." 

Surely  it  Is  time  for  the  Supreme  Court — 
If  it  is  to  agree  to  Judicial  control  over  all 
aspects  of  public  education — to  set  forth  the 
educational  data  ae  well  as  the  constitutional 
premises  which  would  underlie  such  a  sweep 
of  authorltarlanlam. 


MAKE     FREE     ENTERPRISE     WORK 
FOR  ALL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  on  January  31,  Mrs. 
Alice  RlvUn  offers  many  telling  com- 
ments on  the  pace  and  direction  of  wel- 
fare reform.  As  she  correctly  states: 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  agreement  on  re- 
form of  the  welfare  situation  Is  the  fact  that 
the  American  people,  and  their  represent- 
atives in  Congress,  have  widely  divergent 
views  about  how  to  make  sure  that  able 
bodied  poor  people  work. 

When  aU  the  rhetoric  is  stripped  away, 
the  differences  on  this  point  come  down 
to  whether  to  use  incentive  or  compul- 
sion. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  question  rests  on  a  lack 
of  understanding  and  knowledge  about 
the  poor — who  they  are,  what  they  want, 
and  what  motivates  them.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  guilty  of  assuming  that  the  poor 
fit  a  stereot3rpe  image  which  has  little, 
if  any,  basis  in  fact.  As  Mrs.  Rivlin  puts 
it: 

The  compulsion  advocates  really  believe 
that  poor  people  are  lazy  and  do  not  want 
to  work  .  .  .  while  the  incentive  advocates 
believe  that  many  more  poor  people  want 
to  work  than  can  find  Jobs. 

While  the  "welfare  chlsler"  is  a  pop- 
ular whipping  boy  at  election  time,  the 
facts  are  that  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  welfare  recipients  are  able-bodied 
males.  Almost  all  welfare  family  heads 
are  aged,  disabled,  or  mothers  with  in- 
fant children.  The  tragedy  is  that,  under 
the  present  system,  work  is  discouraged 
even  wben  it  can  be  found.  If  a  welfare 
mother  takes  a  job,  U  is  almost  certain 
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that  medical  care,  food,  and  other  bene- 
fits for  her  children  will  decrease  faster 
than  her  income  Increases.  She  must  de- 
cide between  the  well  being  of  her  chil- 
dren and  her  own  self -pride. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  the  cycle  of  welfare 
dei>endency,  we  must  rationally  con- 
struct an  incentive  system  that  is 
grounded  on  economic  reality  and  not 
on  political  rhetoric.  As  long  as  the  wel- 
fare family  loses  a  dollar  of  aid  for  every 
dollar  earned,  whert  is  the  incentive  to 
take  and  hold  the  low-paying  Jobs  avail- 
able to  them?  Economic  logic  tells  us 
that  only  an  incentive  system  providing 
for  a  percentage  reduction  of  assistance 
will  have  some  chance  of  success.  The 
most  reasonable  incentive  plan,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  to  reduce  assistance  by 
50  cents  for  each  dollar  earned  in  a  Job. 
Such  a  plan  can  be  instituted  without 
a  major,  comprehensive  change  in  the 
welfare  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  twice 
passed  the  comprehensive  welfare  re- 
form bill  requested  by  the  President.  I 
supported  his  plan  both  times.  It  has 
become  evident  that  the  other  body  will 
not  pass  the  plan  and  that  some  of  its 
supporters  are  having  second  thoughts. 
The  President  has  apparently  baclced  off 
on  his  commitment  to  H.R.  1  and  will 
settle  for  a  "pilot  program."  If  this  is  to 
be  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  strongly 
that  part  of  the  trial  plan  should  be  the 
"50  cents  on  the  dollar"  incentive  plan. 
Once  this  is  done,  we  will  find  out  how 
many  employable  people  are  on  welfare 
and  how  many  jobs  are  available  to 
them. 

This  country,  it  is  often  said,  has  pros- 
pered primarily  as  a  result  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Such  a  system  relies 
on  market  incentives  to  accomplish  boUi 
individual  and  collective  goals.  Our  cur- 
rent welfare  system  grossly  violates  this 
principle.  The  provision  in  H.R.  1  which 
requires  a  person  to  accept  a  job  would 
make  the  situation  even  worse  unless  the 
financial  provisions  are  altered  to  pro- 
vide a  50 -cent  reduction  in  benefits  for 
every  dollar  earned.  As  the  present  sys- 
tem smd  HJl.  1  stand  now,  we  are  say- 
ing that  we  will  force  people  to  work  and 
also  see  to  it  that  they  have  less  income 
in  the  process.  This  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
America. 


THE  FAMILY  VISITATION  ACT 
OP  1972 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  complaints  that  is  frequently 
voiced  about  our  prison  system  is  that 
the  total  confinement  of  a  prisoner  and 
resulting  lack  of  sexual  relationships 
have  grossly  affected  prisoners  adversely. 
It  has  encouraged  homosexuality  in  the 
prisons  and  destroyed  family  ties,  which 
are  needed  if  the  prisoner  is  to  be  re- 
formed. The  U.S.  Parole  Board  has  stated 
that  one  of  the  most  important  facets  of 
the  prisoner's  return  to  normal  life  is 
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his  family.  At  present,  the  prisoner  is 
only  allowed  to  visit  his  family  in  case  of 
emergency. 

On  February  3, 1  introduced  the  Fam- 
ily Visitation  Act  of  1972.  This  bill  would 
afford  prisoners  in  Federal  prisons  a  24- 
hour  f uilough  during  each  month  of  their 
confinement  subject  to  his  or  her  good 
behavior  during  his  or  her  incarceration. 
Any  violation  of  the  furlough  privilege 
would  be  treated  as  an  escape  and  sub- 
ject to  penalties  under  existing  laws.  The 
following  is  a  statistical  breakdown  of 
our  Federal  prison  population  according 
to  sex  and  marital  status : 

Percent 

Men» 30,281        96.3 

Women' 762  4.7 

Single* 6389         30.8 

Married'   44M        33.2 

Widowed'  166  0.8 

Separated'   1998        10.0 

Divorced' 1346  6.3 

Common  Law' -. 877  4.4 

Not  Reporting' 6946         39.6 

'Denotes  population  as  of  1/13/73  (total: 
21,043). 

'  Denotes  population  as  of  October  1071 
(total:  20,065). 

The  benefits  to  the  married  are  obvious 
since  the  bill  would  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity to  maintain  some  familial  re- 
lationships. The  benefits  to  the  unmar- 
ried prisoners  would  also  be  of  positive 
nature  since  mothers,  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sisters  would  be  able  to  maintain 
better  contact  with  their  kin.  And  surely 
it  must  be  recognized  that  unmarried 
adults  also  have  sexual  drives  and  needs. 

While  the  Federal  law  presenUy  pro- 
vides for  emergency  furloughs,  it  does 
not  provide  for  conjugal  furloughs.  Con- 
jugal furloughs  have  several  practical 
advantages  over  conjugal  visits.  First, 
conjugal  visits  pose  the  problon  of  suit- 
able accommodations  within  the  prisons 
and  even  when  such  arrangements  are 
available,  they  are  often  distasteful  to 
the  couple  or  family  because  they  are 
conducted  to  a  prison  facility.  Second, 
conjugal  visits  present  certain  psy- 
chologically harmful  effects  and  admin- 
istrative impracticalities  for  uiunarried 
inmates. 

There  has  been  much  rhetoric  recentiy 
concerning  prison  reform  and  many 
States  are  reexamining  their  penal  codes. 
The  Federal  Government,  by  introduc- 
ing a  family  furlough  program  in  the 
Federal  prisons,  could  take  the  lead  in  a 
meaningful  way. 


LA  CAUSA  COMUN— SELF-HELP  FOR 
PUERTO    RICANS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NXW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  over  the  past  14  months,  I 
have  discussed  with  our  colleagues  and 
others  the  many  problems  encoimtered 
by  the  1 V^  million  mainland  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  in  fully  participating  in  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  life  of  our  coun- 
try. I  have  demonstrated  that  the  aspi- 
rations of  many  of  those  who  migrated  to 
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the  United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  have 
not  been  realized  and  that  emigration  to 
the  mainland  has  often  failed  to  result  in 
the  economic  salvation  many  had  so  des- 
perately hoped  for. 

The  Puerto  Rican  seeks  nothing  more 
than  what  other  immigrant  groups  have 
achieved.  Our  community  is  actively 
searching  for  economic  security  and  in- 
dependence; full  access  to  our  educa- 
tional and  social  institutions;  equal  op- 
portunities in  employment,  housing,  and 
health  services;  and  the  enjoyment  of  ba- 
sic human  rights  and  freedoms  and 
equal  protection  and  treatinent  under 
law. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  secure  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  Puerto  Ri- 
cans.  However,  our  community  is  proud 
of  having  a  tradition  of  taking  the  ini- 
tiative ourselves.  In  many  areas  the  Bo- 
ricua  is  worlting  to  achieve  Uie  goals  of 
equality  and  fair  treatment  for  his  fel- 
low compadre  and  himself.  A  number  of 
grassroots  programs  are  imderway  de- 
signed to  help  Puerto  Ricans  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  other  groups,  to 
secure  their  just  share  of  governmental 
aid,  and  to  participate  in  various  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  ethnic  and  nationality 
groups. 

One  of  these  efforts  is  a  new  and  am- 
bitious program — La  Causa  Comun — ^pri- 
marily aimed  at  assisting  Puerto  Ricans 
in  the  Northeast.  Serving  as  a  type  of 
ombudsman  and  providing  a  variety  of 
technical  and  resource  capabilities,  this 
development  center  and  action  agency 
will  be  staffed  by  young  Puerto  Ricans 
dedicated  to  assisting  their  fellow  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New- 
ark, Washington,  Bridgeport,  and  the 
many  other  areas  where  our  people  have 
settied. 

This  unique  undertaking  Is  the  result 
of  the  tireless  efforts  of  two  energetic  and 
capaUe  young  men — Jos^  Gutierrez  and 
Willie  Vasquez.  Individually  and  together 
they  have  contacted  numerous  Govern- 
ment oflSclals,  private  agencies,  edu- 
cators, manpower  experts,  commimlty 
development  authorities,  and  others, 
briefing  them  on  their  proposal  and  elic- 
iting their  support  These  young  men 
and  their  program  reflect  the  deep  con- 
cern the  Puerto  Rican  has  for  his  own 
community  and  his  willingness  to  devote 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  help  It.  I 
commend  Jos6  and  Willie  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  perseverance. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  a 
brief  description  of  La  Causa  Comun  and 
its  proposed  services: 

IiA    CAT7BA    COICTTN 

Puerto  Ricans  hold  a  unique  place  In 
American  society.  They  are  distinguished  by 
both  language  and  social  and  cultural 
dUTerences.  As  a  result,  their  socialization 
into  the  American  mainstream  is  doubly  dis- 
advantaged. The  recent  economic  decline  has 
shown  Puerto  Rican  persons  to  be  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  labor  market  fluctua- 
tions and  discriminatory  practices. 

Of  an  approximately  3%  million  Puerto 
Ricans/Spanlsh  surnamed  persons  located  la 
the  Northeast,  there  are  a  sizable  number 
(at  least  66%  of  those  25  or  older)  who  have 
not  completed  high  school  and  are  In  need 
of  help,  in  education  and  Job  placement  In- 
formation and  training,  to  at  least  establish  a 
foothold  m  the  economic  mainstream.  There 
Is  a  dual  constituency  of  those  requiring 
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assistance:  (1)  one  concerns  the  Puerto 
Rican  with  a  language  barrier  and  cultural 
dlfTerenoe  so  great  that  he  cannot  become 
a  functioning,  employed  Individual  without 
much  help;  (2)  the  other  concerns  the  better 
educated  Spanish  surnamed  person  espe- 
cially the  unemployed,  who  needs  a  place  for 
self-ldentlflcation  and  stimulation. 

La  Causa  Comun  will  be  an  outreach  pro- 
gram aimed  at  Puerto  Ricans  In  the  North- 
east. .  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is 
to  be  a  national  service  center  to  administer 
to  the  comprehensive  needs  of  its  people. 
La  Causa  Comun  virUi  be  a  center  ran  by 
young  Puerto  Ricans  for  Puerto  Rlcana. 

La  Causa  Comun,  a  development  center, 
will  be  a  touch-stone,  which  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  his  agencies  wUl  use  when  in 
need.  They  will  turn  to  La  Causa  Comun 
Development  Center  to  help  him  enter  the 
proper  channels.  The  center  wUl  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  and  will  endeavor  to  keep 
Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Spanish  speaking 
in  the  Northeast  alert  to  all  federal,  local, 
private  and  state  programs  for  minorities. 

AcnvrriES 

Proposed  programs  Include:  Employment 
program,  Medical  Health  program.  Educa- 
tional program.  Housing  program,  Law  and 
Justice  program.  New  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic program.  Welfare  program,  and  Social 
Participation  program.  These  activities  Indi- 
cate a  concern  for  both  scope  and  balance  in 
the  planning  and  administering  of  programs 
to  deal  with  the  Puerto  Rican  individual  as 
a  total  person. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  socio-eco- 
nomic characteristics  and  geographic  distri- 
bution of  Puerto  Ricans  In  the  Northeast. 
The  survey  will  be  continued  to  verify  any 
changes  due  to  migration  or  social -economic 
development.  At  the  same  time,  respondents 
will  be  informed  about  their  voting  rights. 
There  wUl  be  satellite  stations  developed, 
ana  simUar  surveys  throughout  the  North- 
eastern states  will  be  administered. 

"La  Causa"  is  a  bilingual  publication  fea- 
turing articles  in  Spanish  with  corresponding 
translations  in  English;  this  source  wUl  serve 
as  the  main  communicative  link  between 
the  Center  and  Spanish  surnamed  persons  In 
the  northeast  community. 

There  will  be  established  a  nominal  coun- 
seling and  referral  service,  predominantly  in 
the  following  areas:  Naturalization,  Housing, 
Immigration.  Legal  Matters,  Labor  Relations, 
Discrimination,  and  Health.  Competent  spe- 
cialists In  these  complex  areas  will  be  re- 
cruited to  serve  the  universe  of  needy  people. 

BOTTSINO 

La  Causa  Comun  {Mvpoeed  to  provide  hous- 
ing services  In  the  following  areas: 

Home  ownership — provide  counseling  (ad- 
vertising, interviewing,  referring,  counseling) 
to  low  income  Puerto  Rican  families  to  quali- 
fy them  for  eligibility  for  home  ownership 
under  the  PHA  section  235  mortgage  pay- 
ment subsidy  program. 

Rental  Housing  Referral  Service — provid- 
ing for  a  file  of  available  realtors  and  for 
IntervlewB  for  possible  rent  payment  subsidy. 

The  implementation  of  the  bousing  pro- 
gram would  require  the  services  of  an  Experi- 
enced Housing  Counselor,  who  would  train 
two  Puerto  Rican  Housing  Counselor 
Trainees.  Thus,  perpetuating  the  expertise. 

lAW  AND  jtrsncE 

Many  Puerto  Ricans  are  unable  to  under- 
stand and  exercise  their  rights  to  Equal  Pro- 
tection Under  the  Law.  The  Law  and  Justice 
Project  propose  to  see  to  It  that  the  people 
are  Informed  of  their  rights  and  that  In  fact, 
equal  rights  are  delivered  to  them. 

Executive  Order  11246  orders  that  the  ratio 
of  minorities  participate  in  a  more  equitable 
manner  In  employment  hiring  practices.  In 
the  Northeastern  states.  La  Causa  Comun 
can  become  an  Importsmt  monitoring  agent 
to  insure  compliance  by  undertaking  the  fol- 
lowing activities:  defining  the  affirmative  ac- 
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tlon  requirement  of  the  order  (by  consulting 
the  Office  of  Pederal  Contract  Compliance 
and  others),  monitoitng  the  compliance  pro- 
grama  already  in  effect  (watchdogging  the 
hiring  practices,  for  one) ,  and  buUdlng  a 
strong  equitable  construction  compliance 
program  (having  some  input  in  evaluating 
and  planning  Improved  programs) . 

The  Puerto  Rican  Courts  Program  Activity 
would  serve  the  needs  of  these  minority  group 
members  through  the  following  kinds  of  di- 
verse functions;  assisting  courts  by  providing 
interpreter  services,  counseling  for  police  de- 
tainees, assisting  residents  in  obtaining  legal 
aid,  assisting  in  counseling  and  interpreter 
services  for  Jury  selectees  and  other  court  ap- 
pointees, and  aiding  the  employment  of 
Spanish  persons  in  law  enforcement  areas. 

The  Federal  Prisons  Program  Activity  la 
aimed  at  providing  counseling,  visiting,  and 
administering  a  financial  fund  for  Puerto 
Ricans,  who  are  prisoners  or  ex-prlsoners 
(and  their  families)  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Prison  System. 

La  Causa  Comun  hopes  to  conduct  a  talent 
search,  campus  visitation,  and  intenslfled 
school  visitation  program.  This  has  grown  out 
of  the  knowledge  that  many  Puerto  Rican 
students  leave  high  school  before  graduation 
and,  in  fact,  the  Spanish  surnamed  commu- 
nity, as  a  whole,  has  a  very  low  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment,  on  the  average,  which  Is 
perpetuated  through  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. On-campus  visitations  would  make  col- 
lege a  realistic  possibility  in  the  minds  of 
high  school  students.  They  would  be  encour- 
aged to  talk  with  Puerto  Rican  college  stu- 
dents and  counselors  about  admissions,  finan- 
cial aid,  housing,  and  student  activities.  An 
intenslfled  school  visitation  program  to  bring 
the  college  into  a  high  school  setting 
(through  college  representatives  coming  to 
the  high  school)  would  expose  many  Puerto 
Rican  young  people  to  college  life  and.  hope- 
fully, arouse  interest.  Similar  programs,  all 
aimed  by  upgrading  the  educational  attain- 
ment and  employabllity  of  young  Spanish 
surnamed  people,  would  be  developed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  mentioned. 

La  Causa  Comun  hopes  to  deal  with  the 
whole  issue  of  public  employment.  The  orga- 
nization proposes  to  develop  a  program  to 
help  create  public  employment  career  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  Spanish 
siumamed  in  the  Northeast.  Unfortunately, 
the  implementation  of  civil  service  laws  have 
often  failed  to  carry  adequately  equal  em- 
ployment provisions  for  these  system  disad- 
vantaged people.  La  Causa  Comun  hopes  to 
provide  leadership  in  an  action  program. 

It  is  planned  that  a  Task  Force  of  experts 
on  public  employment  vrtll  review  the  issues 
and  offer  constructive  change.  Targets  of  con- 
cern wlU  be:  archaic  laws,  unrealistic  selec- 
tion standards,  excess  professionalism,  petri- 
fied Job  structures,  static  recruitment,  cul- 
tural bias  in  tests.  Besides  reforming  the  sys- 
tem, the  Task  Force  would  work  with  train- 
ing and  developing  strong  applicants,  facil- 
itating government  cooperation,  upgrading 
acceptance  of  Spanish  surnamed,  and  offering 
better  supportive  services  to  applicants. 


ON  MULTINATIONALS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amer- 
icans are  concerned  about  and  mystified 
by  the  growing  trend  of  international 
corporations  or  multinationals,  as  they 
are  called.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  we 
need  to  know  about  them,  particularly 
since  demands  are  being  made  on  the 
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Congress  to  take  legislative  action  to  re- 
strict this  development.  Before  we  can 
do  anything  worthwhile,  we  had  better 
have  a  clear  picture  of  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  a  speech 
given  by  Mr.  Allan  L.  Rudell  of  the  Hon- 
esrwell  Co.  at  the  November  9  meeting 
of  town  hall  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Rudell 
speaks  from  his  personal  experience  as 
a  vice  president  of  one  of  the  multi- 
nationals : 

A  Detensb  or.  Internationai,  Bvsinkss 
(By  Allan  L.  RudeU) 

An  American  has  been  described  as  a  per- 
son who  drives  home  In  a  German  car  from 
a  PYench  movie;  slips  off  his  Hong  Kong 
suit  and  Italian  shoes;  puts  on  his  English 
robe  and  Mexican  slippers;  and  sips  Brazilian 
coffee  from  Dutch  china  while  sitting  on 
Danish  furniture.  Then  he  writes  a  letter  to 
his  congressman  on  Canadian  paper  with  a 
Japanese  pen — demanding  that  the  govern- 
ment do  something  about  all  the  gold  that's 
leaving  the  cotmtry. 

My  remarks  today  are  entitled  "A  Defense 
of  International  Business."  It  Is  not  my  In- 
tention to  overstate  the  Importance  of  the 
International  business  corporation,  which 
most  people  today  call  multinationals,  but  I 
do  feel  that  they  play  a  vital  role  In  world 
affairs.  This  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  about: 
How  they  operate;  Why  they  operate  as 
they  do;  And  what  effect  they  have  In  broad- 
er International  affairs. 

Some  brief  background  Information  Is  In 
order.  For  all  the  new  talk  about  American 
multinational  companies.  It  must  be  realized 
that  this  phenomenon  Is  neither  new  nor 
strictly  American.  Corporations  have  oper- 
ated on  a  global  scale  for  centuries.  Indeed, 
this  nation  got  its  start  from  European 
commercial  Interests  who  subsidized  colo- 
nists In  the  New  World.  The  St.  James  settle- 
ment m  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  In  my  home  state  are  but  two  of 
the  more  prominent  examples. 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  multinationals 
are  not  strictly  American:  many  of  the  larger 
International  corporations  are  headquartered 
outside  the  United  States.  Shell,  Lever  Broth- 
ers, Bayer  and  Nestle  are  common  household 
names  throughout  the  United  States — and 
yet  all  of  them  are  European  concerns.  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  many  Americans 
realize  that. 

Thus  multinational  corporations  are  not 
new,  and  they  are  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  America.  I  think  It  is  important  to  keep 
that  in  mind  when  we  hear  the  strident 
voices  of  critics  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  These  are  the  people  who  say  these 
new  American  giants  have  given  the  world 
a  new  structure  that  is  uncontrolled  and 
are  playing  with  the  lives  and  economies 
of  nations  around  the  world  for  someone's 
private  gain. 

Quite  the  contrary.  Many  people  around 
the  world  benefit  from  the  operations  of  the 
so-called  multinational  coznpanles.  Certainly 
the  stockholders  of  a  company  benefit  from 
Increased  revenues,  and  hopefully  profits, 
from  the  broader  operations.  Labor  also  bene- 
fits because  more  new  markets  mean  more 
Jobs.  Local,  or  "host,"  economies  benefit  In 
many  ways.  The  host  gets  Infusions  of  capi- 
tal from  many  new  sources.  New  technology 
Is  Introduced.  New  Jobs  are  created,  as  are 
new  tax  dollars.  Living  standards  rise,  and 
consumers  around  the  world  can  avail  them- 
selves of  new  products  produced  better  than 
before. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  abuses  In  the 
past,  and  abuses  exist  today.  No  system  Is 
perfect,  and  there  Is  precious  little  that  can- 
not be  improved.  But  I  think  that  today's 
International    business    operations    are    far 
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more  beneficial  than  barmful,  and  they 
should  be  viewed  sb  builders  of  world  peace 
and  understanding,  not  as  detractora  from 
that  goal. 

In  discussing  the  how  and  why  of  the  In- 
ternational bustnees  system,  or  corporation, 
I  will  use  my  own  company  as  an  example. 
Honeywell  manufactures  and  markets  auto- 
mation products  throughout  the  world.  These 
automation  products  Include  environmental 
control  systems  for  realdences  and  commer- 
cial buildings;  sensing  and  recording  Instru- 
ments; systems  to  control  and  monitor  In- 
dustrial processes;  control  and  guidance  sys- 
tems for  aerospace  and  defense  applications, 
and  computers. 

Because  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  com- 
pany's computer  operations,  I  will  concen- 
trate on  that  portion  of  the  business.  Also, 
I  think  that  the  world  oon^uter  business  is 
a  good  example  of  the  contributions  and 
workings  of  the  global  company. 

We  are  In  the  information  buslnees.  Com- 
puters, as  I'm  sure  you  know,  are  electronic 
tools  that  accept,  store,  process  and  dissemi- 
nate information  that  people  put  into  them. 
Nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  process- 
ing Information. 

The  need  and  flow  of  Information  la  rwxt 
confined  to  any  one  country.  The  fiow  of  In- 
formation is  not  stopped  by  boiindarlee  (the 
Iron  Curtain  is  even  being  raised  a  bit), 
and  hence  the  need  for  tools  to  process  that 
information — computers — Is  worldwide  In 
scope. 

It  Is  this  fact  that  caused  Honeywell  to 
develop,  manufacture  and  market  computers 
on  a  worldwide  soaJe.  And  of  course  It  Is 
this  factor  that  causes  any  company  In  any 
business  to  go  International.  If  the  need  for 
a  product  or  service  Is  International  In  aoape, 
and  the  resources  for  design,  development 
and  manufacturing  are  International  In 
scope,  then  the  companies  wUl  be  Interna- 
tional In  scope. 

In  Honeywell  Information  Systems  we  have 
four  operating  organizations,  each  corre- 
sponding to  market  territories.  Since  each 
geographic  organization  is  also  engaged  In 
the  design,  development  and  manufacture  of 
computers.  I  am  not  referring  Just  to  sales 
outlets  when  I  refer  to  our  international 
business.  The  operating  comp>onents  are  ver- 
tical organizations,  and  we  have  facilities  for 
the  design,  development  and  manufacture  of 
computers  and  related  equipment  In  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy  and,  through  licens- 
ing agreements.  In  Japan. 

The  coordination  of  these  foiir  components 
Is  something  we  call  our  Worldwide  Mission 
Assignment  Plan.  I  mention  It  because  I 
think  It  Is  a  fine  example  of  the  worldwide 
character  of  the  Information  buslnees,  and, 
by  Inference,  of  other  Industries.  Each  of  our 
four  operations.  In  addition  to  thedr  mar- 
keting responsibilities,  has  the  total  world- 
wide responslbUlty  for  the  development, 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  certain 
computer  systems  and  related  equipment.  As 
you  might  expect,  the  whole  plan  Is  a  bit 
complicated,  but  as  a  rule,  large  and  medlimi 
systems  are  produced  In  the  United  States, 
tis  well  as  minicomputers;  smaU  systems  In 
Italy  and  very  small  systemB  In  France. 
Medium  scale  and  minicomputers  are  pro- 
duced In  the  United  Kingdom.  Regarding 
peripheral  equipment,  the  United  States  has 
the  mission  for  mass  storage  devices.  Prance 
has  the  mission  for  line  printers  and  termi- 
nals, and  Italy  has  the  assignment  for  serial 
printers.  Although  that  Is  a  bit  of  an  over- 
simplification. I  think  It  Indicates  the  faith 
we  have  in  the  International  poettire  of  our 
business  and  the  capabilities  of  our  pe<^le. 
It  Is  also  indicative  of  the  worldwide  coopera- 
tion that  can  result  from  people  working 
toward  a  common  goal. 

Of  ftartlcular  significance  Is  that  much  ad- 
vanced technical  work  la  done  on  an  Inter- 
national scale.  Whereas  In  the  past,  many 
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companies  went  multinational  by  moving 
American-developed  products  and  techniques 
offshore  to  protect  foreign  markets,  today  we 
see  more  and  more  companies  fully  recog- 
nizing the  technical  contributions  that  aU 
employees  can  make  no  matter  where  they 
are  found. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  abUities  we 
find  In  our  International  operations,  we  also 
find  enormous  managerial  and  executive  tal- 
ent. As  a  measure  of  this,  of  the  28,000  em- 
ployees In  our  non-U.S.  operations,  only  94 
are  Americans  and  only  a  handful  of  these 
are  In  upper  management  positions.  The  head 
of  our  United  Kingdom  operation  Is  an 
American  but  senior  management  In  Prance 
Is  Prench,  in  Italy  they're  Italian  and  so 
forth. 

In  some  Instances  we  find  that  we  are 
partners  with  local  companies.  Compagnle 
Honeywell  Bull,  which  operates  In  Conti- 
nental Europe  and  parts  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  is  a  Joint  effort  between  Honeywell 
and  Compagnle  Machines  Bull,  with  Honey- 
well having  a  two-thirds  ownership. 

Another  method  of  having  local  equity  par- 
ticipation m  a  multinational  company  is  by 
offering  the  corporation's  stock  on  foreign 
exchanges.  This  Honeywell  does  In  Brussels, 
and  hopefully,  soon  In  Paris. 

To  recap  briefly  the  why  and  how  of  Honey- 
well's international  computer  business:  The 
flow  and  processing  of  Information  is  Inter- 
national in  scope,  and  the  lightning  speed 
and  power  of  the  computer  is  making  it  more 
so.  An  example  is  one  of  our  time  sharing  net- 
works In  Europe.  A  subscriber  In  Paris  takec 
his  telephone,  which  can  be  coupled  with  a 
computer  terminal,  dials  a  local  number,  and 
gets  In  touch  with  the  central  processing 
unit,  which  happens  to  be  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
It  is  done  by  satellite,  and  for  all  the  sub- 
scriber knows  or  cares,  the  computer  might 
be  In  the  next  room.  The  subscriber  only 
cares  about  getting  his  Information  processed 
In  the  most  expeditious  manner;  If  be  can 
get  his  Information  processed  In  Cleveland 
efficiently  and  cheaply  and  Just  as  fast,  then 
so  be  It. 

We  operate  on  an  International  scale  be- 
cause the  Information  business  Is  Interna- 
tional. We  design,  develop,  manufacture  and 
market  around  the  world  because  that's 
where  the  business  Is.  In  each  ooimtry  In 
which  we  operate,  we  do  so  with  nationals 
of  that  country;  and  we  see  equity  Interest  In 
the  concern  around  the  world  through 
minority  ownership  situations  and  through 
stock  offerings  on  foreign  exchanges. 

Well,  up  to  now,  you've  probably  thought, 
"Well  that's  a  fine  commercial  for  Honey- 
well. But  what  slgnlflcance  does  It  have  If  I 
don't  work  for  Honeywell  or  own  stock  In  the 
company?" 

I  think  that's  a  fair  question,  and  the 
answer  Is  that  It  is  slg;nlficant  becaiue  It  Is 
an  example  of  what  International  corpora- 
tions are  all  about.  What  Honeywell  does 
today  may  not  be  recorded  or  remembered 
In  the  long  run.  But  the  activities  of  all 
corporations  operating  around  the  world, 
taken  together,  will  be  Important  100  or 
200  years  from  now. 

To  move  from  the  specifics  of  Honeywell  to 
the  generality  of  international  business,  I 
think  that  the  existence  and  prosperity  of 
the  International  corporation  Is  vital  for  the 
United  States  economy.  Such  organizations 
provide  outlets  for  American  products  and 
technology,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
avenues  for  bringing  internationally-de- 
veloped techniques  and  products  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  computer  business,  we 
have  learned  that  technology  is  not  a  one- 
way street  out  of  this  country.  I'm  sure  the 
same  holds  true  for  other  businesses  and 
Industries. 

Multinational  corporations  also  enable 
American  firms  to  hold  and  protect  their 
market  shares  abroad,  thus  furthering  the 
well-being  of  the  American  economy.  When 
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there  are  worldwide  markets  for  a  variety  of 
products,  choosing  not  to  participate  In  them 
Is  economic  s\ilclde.  The  economics  of  the  day 
dictate  that  companies  take  advantage  of 
scale  In  order  to  be  efficient  and  profitable. 

The  multinational  corporation  Is  al.so  a 
positive  factor  In  this  country's  balance  of 
payments  situation.  One-fourth  of  all  U.S. 
exports  are  shipped  to  subsidiaries  or  operat- 
ing units  of  U.8. -based  International  com- 
panies. Thus,  If  these  companies  did  not 
exist,  our  exports  would  shrink  by  a  quarter. 

Another  contribution  made  to  the  balance 
of  payments  situation  Is  the  money  these 
businesses  earn  thro\igh  their  International 
operations.  In  1970  American  direct  Invest- 
ment abroad  totalled  approximately  four  bil- 
lion dollars,  bringing  the  cumulative  total  to 
approximately  $71  billion.  The  money  this 
Investment  brought  In,  In  the  forms  of  profits, 
fees,  payments  for  licensing,  and  so  forth, 
was  eight  billion  dollars.  So  foreign  Invest- 
ment Is  not  really  a  net  outflow  of  American 
dollars.  It  Is  an  Investment  that  yields  sub- 
stantial retvums. 

As  for  the  world  In  general,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  world  Is  a  better  place  to  live 
because  of  International  business.  Of  course 
I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that  the  inter- 
national corporation  Is  a  panacea  for  the 
world's  Ills,  but  I  do  think  It  is  a  positive 
contributor  to  world  peace  and  understand- 
ing. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  saw  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  In  those  26  years  we  have  seen 
the  economies  of  the  Western  world  become 
Intimately  Intertwined.  Each  of  the  Western 
countries  has  prospered  as  trade  between 
them  skyrocketed  and  as  multinational  firms 
flourished.  Most  important  there  has  not 
been  armed  conflict  between  them.  I  think 
this  is  no  accident.  As  countries  and  econo- 
mies flourish,  the  possibility  of  war  lessens. 
To  put  It  cynically,  the  countries  Involved 
would  have  too  much  to  lose. 

In  the  underdeveloped  world,  we  do  see 
conflict,  and  we  do  not  see  flourishing  econ- 
omies and  heavy  Involvement  of  multina- 
tional corporations.  This  too  Is  no  accident. 
The  loyalties  of  people  are  being  pulled  and 
tugged  one  way  and  another.  But  the  one 
common  key  Is  the  promise  of  economic  Im- 
provement and  a  raised  standard  of  living. 

We  live  In  an  imperfect  world,  and  in  a 
time  when  people  often  cannot  live  amicably 
because  it  Is  the  moral  thing  to  do,  many 
people  enjoy  peaceful  relations  because  It  Is 
the  economic  thing  to  do.  The  Europen  Com- 
mon Market  has  meant  that  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  states  of  Western  Europe  Is  vlr- 
tuaUy  Impossible.  The  EEC  has  tied  the  lives 
of  the  Western  Europeans  together  to  the 
point  where  war  Is  unthinkable. 

The  relative  peace  but  absolute  prosperity 
of  the  past  quarter  century  Is  due  to  many 
things.  One  of  the  key  factors  has  been  the 
proliferation  of  international  business. 
Along  with  the  Intematlonca  Involvement  of 
the  United  States  government,  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  International  scene;  along  with  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  member  states 
of  Eiirope  that  their  future  lies  In  coc^>€ra- 
tlon;  the  International  business  organization 
has  made  the  world  a  bit  more  livable. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial headlined  "World  Depression,"  Indi- 
cated that  the  economy  of  each  country  In 
the  Western  World  was  dependent  In  varying 
degrees  on  the  economies  of  all  the  others. 
It  said  that  to  avoid  a  world  depression,  we 
must  avoid  unilateral  action,  and  aim  for 
cooperation.  We  must  cooperate  with  each 
other  so  that  we  all  can  prosper. 

I  might  point  out,  however,  that  I  recog- 
nize the  unilateral  decisions  of  a  short-term 
nature  are  sometimes  necessary  to  correct 
temporary  Imbalances  in  the  world  trade 
situation.  The  danger  Is  that  these  tempo- 
rary measures  may  become  long-term  meas- 
ures that  may  well  be  counter-productive. 
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The  multinational  company  has  proven 
that  such  cooperation  between  different 
countries  can  exist.  I  deal  every  day  with 
people  from  America,  Canada,  England,  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Japan  and  so  forth.  And  I 
And  that  the  cooperation  we  need  for  the 
mutual  prosperity  of  aU  of  us  Is  there  to  be 
found. 

If  business  organizations  can  do  It,  then 
there  Is  no  reason  the  rest  of  the  world  can't 
avoid  conflicts.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most 
lasting  Impact  that  multinational  business 
can  have  on  the  world.  At  a  time  when  we 
can  literally  Incinerate  ourselves  at  the 
touch  of  a  button,  I  think  It  would  be  pru- 
dent for  critics,  government  heads,  and  the 
average  citizen  to  take  a  look  at  tbe  facte 
and  the  record  of  International  business. 
Good  will  and  prosperity  can  prevail,  and 
the  record  of  the  International  business  sys- 
tem proves  It. 

But  the  fact  that  business  has  proven  that 
cooperation  and  good  will  can  be  achieved  is 
not  enough.  Too  often  In  the  past  business 
has  been  content  to  Ignore  critics,  even  well- 
meaning  critics,  until  the  criticism  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  PoUutlon,  con- 
sumerism, auto  safety  and  many  other  ex- 
amples abound. 

I  think  that  what  is  needed  are  programs 
from  multinational  organizations  that  will 
further  the  causes  of  world  peace  and  un- 
derstanding on  an  International  scale.  For 
example,  I  would  propose  worldwide  data 
banks  dedicated  to  solving  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  Such  data  banks  would 
serve  the  needs  of  concerned  people,  pro- 
fessionals and  technologists  around  the 
world  by  rapidly  disseminating  Information 
to  concerned  parties  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems. 

ISach  data  bank  would  be  dedicated  to  a 
specific  area  of  concern — a  particular  disci- 
pline. If  jrou  will.  For  example,  we  would 
have  data  banks  dealing  with  medicine, 
housing,  agriculture,  nutrition,  air  poUutlon, 
marine  biology,  meteorology,  and  many 
many  more.  Each  data  bank  would  be  under 
the  sponsorship  of  an  api>roprlate  Interna- 
tional organization  or  professional  society 
dealing  with  the  area  of  concern. 

The  professionals  and  technologists,  the 
people  who  would  use  the  data  bank,  could 
come  from  anywhere.  Business,  government. 
Industry,  academla — wherever.  They  would 
be  able  to  share  the  Information  contained 
In  the  worldwide  repository  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  societies. 

The  poeslbllltles  of  such  networks  are 
astounding.  For  example,  statistical  data  on 
housing  problems  in  any  given  society  could 
be  transmitted  to  the  worldwide  data  bank 
on  housing.  Their  It  could  be  instantly  ac- 
cessed by  professionals  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Tbey  would  take  that  knowledage  and 
data,  and  work  out  solutions  which  would 
then  be  transmitted  back  to  the  appropri- 
ate people  In  the  country  Involved. 

An  area  of  growing  concern  today  Is  pollu- 
tion of  the  oceans.  A  worldwide  data  bank 
on  marine  biology  would  be  continually  up- 
dated with  the  latest  marine  Information 
from  around  the  world,  alerting  people  to 
dangers,  and  helping  them  with  solutions. 

Since  the  data  banks  would  be  under  the 
sponsorship  of  International  organisations 
such  as  professional  societies,  they  would  be 
free  from  control  of  Individual  companlee  or 
governments.  Yet  they  would  serve  as  the 
cotuiectlng  links,  the  storehouses  of  timely 
and  pertinent  Information,  for  the  use  of  the 
professionals  In  the  given  discipline. 

To  create  such  data  networks  requires  sev- 
eral steps  and  the  cooperation  of  many  peo- 
ple and  organizations.  First,  of  course,  they 
vrould  have  to  be  funded,  and  here  I  think 
the  United  Nations  could  play  an  Important 
role,  along  vrlth  concerned  governments  and 
private  orgranlzatlons. 

Second,  the  relevant  data  would  have  to 
be  given  to  the  data  bank.  I  think  that  all 
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parties  that  have  expertise  In  the  given  fields 
should  cooperate  In  making  their  data  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Interiuktional  data  banks. 
Governments,  universities  and  business  or- 
ganizations should  contribute  what  they  can 
in  order  to  make  as  much  information  as 
possible  available  to  pe<^le  around  the  globe. 
I  recognize  that  businesses  would  not  give 
out  proprietary  Information,  and  govern- 
ments would  not  release  material  of  a  top 
secret  nature.  But  I  still  believe  that  a  vast 
wealth  of  knowledge  would  be  available  for 
these  data  banks. 

I'm  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  Alvln 
Toffler's  book.  Future  Shock.  Mr.  Tofller  states 
that  If  we  divide  the  last  60,000  years  of  man's 
existence  on  earth  Into  lifetimes  of  62  years 
each,  there  have  been  800  lifetimes.  The  first 
650  of  them  were  spent  In  oaves.  And,  be 
states,  "The  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
material  goods  we  use  In  daUy  life  today  have 
been  developed  within  the  present,  the  800th, 
lifetime." 

The  relevance  of  this  statement  Is  this :  the 
Egyptians  learned  how  to  make  bricks  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  but  there  are  some  socie- 
ties In  the  world  that  still  do  not  know  bow 
to  make  bricks.  Today  we  have  a  core  of  pro- 
fessionals and  technologists  throughout  the 
world  who  are  Intimately  Involved  with  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  their  societies,  and 
they  are  using  technology  to  solve  many  of 
them. 

With  the  worldwide  computer-based  net- 
work I  have  described.  It  will  be  possible  to 
Instantly  transmit  technology  around  the 
world  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  all  peo- 
ples. No  longer  will  a  society  have  to  wait 
5.000  years  to  make  a  brick  ...  or  to  have  all 
the  knowledge  available  for  combating  social 
Ills.  For  In  an  accelerating  world,  we  also  see 
accelerating  social  problems. 

Again  to  cite  Mr.  Toffler,  we  are  presently 
In  an  era  of  rapidly  accelerating  change,  and 
the  speed  of  change  Is  causing  people  to  fall 
behind.  With  the  instantaneous  capabilities 
of  the  computer  and  a  force  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple and  organizations  aroimd  the  world,  per- 
haps we  can  harness  this  rapidly  developing 
technology  and  use  It  for  the  social  benefit 
of  all. 


THE  BLACK  MUSLIM  MOVEMENT— 
RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly reported  to  my  people  on  the  Nation 
of  IslEon  or  the  Black  Muslim  movement. 
I  insert  my  report  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Rarick/Repobts  to  His  People  on  the  Black 
MtTSUM    Movement 


The  Jcmuary  10th  ambush  and 
of  deputy  sheriffs  and  city  police  officers  by 
identified  Black  Muslims  resulted  according 
to  the  latest  count  In  the  deaths  of  two 
white  deputies  and  three  black  men  with 
over  thirty  injured  as  well  as  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  race  relations  In  a  peaceful  commu- 
nity. Four  hundred  National  Guard  troops 
were  called  to  duty  to  bolster  local  and  State 
police  In  enforcing  dusk-to-dawn  curfew 
which  was  imposed  to  protect  the  lives  and 
people  of  the  commxmity. 

Because  of  the  violence  and  havoc  wrought 
by  the  Black  Muslim  fanatics  and  because 
of  the  threat  they  pose  to  the  domestic  tran- 
quility of  any  community,  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  the  goals  and  bacltground 
of  this  subversive  group.  So,  I  thought  today 
we'd  discuss  the  Black  Muslims — their  or- 
igin, background,  beliefs,  and  activities. 
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iSogt  of  the  facts  I  shall  present  about  the 
Black  Miidims  are  foiind  m  their  own  offi- 
cial newspaper,  "Muhanuoad  Speaks,"  and 
are  contained  In  the  report — Report  No.  3 
of  January  9,  1963  of  the  Joint  Legislative 
Ctommlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  from  hearings  fcJlowing 
a  Muslim  Incident  in  Monroe.  Louisiana  in 
1960.  The  report  is  enUtled.  '"Activities  of 
•The  Nation  of  Islam'  or  the  Muslim  Cult  of 
Islam  In  Louisiana." 

OUOIN  AND   BACKOBOTTNS 

In  1930  while  the  communist  leaders  In 
Moscow  were  engaged  In  delineating  their 
policy  of  "Self-determination  for  the  Ne- 
groes In  the  Black  Belt"  of  the  United  States 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate, free,  and  Independent  black  nation  to 
be  made  up  Trom  the  States  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Soutb 
Carolina;  an  Itinerant  peddler  appeared  In 
the  Negro  community  of  Detroit  and  was 
going  from  house  to  house  selling  pots,  pans, 
silks,  raincoats  and  other  wares.  This  man's 
name  was  W.  D.  Fard  but  he  also  went  by 
the  names  Farrad  Mohammad  or  Mohammad 
All.  He  had  Just  recently  been  released  from 
San  Quentln  Prison  on  a  narcotics  charge. 
During  his  business,  he  began  to  preach  from 
the  Koran,  the  Moslem  Bible.  He  later  de- 
voted his  full  time  to  preaching.  In  1930  he 
was  joined  by  a  Negro  named  Elijah  Poole,  a 
native  of  Georgia.  The  two  acquired  a  few 
followers  and  began  what  they  called  the  New 
Lost-Pound  Nation  of  Islam. 

Pard  took  on  an  air  of  mysticism,  dressing 
in  a  long  flowing  white  robe,  and  claiming 
that  he  was  originally  from  the  Holy  City  of 
Mecca — that  he  had  been  sent  to  America  as 
Savior  of  the  "first  people"— the  "Asiatic 
black  man." 

After  a  while,  Farrad  Mohammad — Fard 

who  came  to  be  known  as  the  "prophet", 
began  denouncing  the  white  race  and  attack- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

Thus  began  the  movement  known  as  ITie 
Nation  of  Islam  or  Black  Muslims  which  to- 
day Is  niled  by  their  teacher  Elijah  Mo- 
hammad— who  Is  Elijah  Poole. 

Who  In  reality  was  this  W.  D.  Fard  alias 
Farrad  Mohammad  and  from  where  had  he 
come? 

In  his  book.  The  Black  Muslivu  in  Amer- 
ica, Professor  C.  Eric  Uncoln  related  niuner- 
ous  legends  as  to  Fard's  origin.  Reporter  Ed 
Montgomery,  however,  In  an  article  In  the 
New  York  "Mirror"  of  July  80,  1968,  docu- 
mented Fard's  background  with  information 
contained  in  police  records  in  California  and 
Bfichlgan.  According  to  these  police  records, 
Fard  Is  not  a  Negro,  but  a  white  man.  His 
true  name  U  Wallace  Dodd.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Zealand  on  February  26,  1891.  He  mar- 
ried a  Los  Angeles  waitress  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Wallace  Dodd  Ford  on  September  1, 
1920.  On  the  son's  birth  certificate,  Dodd 
aUas  Fard  listed  himself  as  "white." 

So,  from  the  research  available,  It  appears 
that  the  founder  of  the  Black  Muslims  was  a 
white  man  who  hides  behind  the  cloak  of 
religion  to  teach  Negroes  to  hate  white  peo- 
ple, our  country  and  our  civilization. 

As  a  result  of  his  followers'  offering  a  hu- 
man sacrifice  in  1933,  Fard  alias  Dodd  alias 
Mohammad  All  was  run  out  of  Detroit  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  trace  of  him. 
Before  his  disappearance,  he  named  Elijah 
Poole  to  succeed  him.  Elijah  Poole,  who  later 
changed  his  name  to  Elijah  Muckmud,  and 
then  to  Elijah  Muhammad,  says  that  Fard 
returned  to  Mecca  to  keep  in  touch  spirit- 
ually. Reporter  Ed  Montgomery  says  that 
police  records  show  Fard  returned  to  New 
Zealand. 

Elijah  Muhammad  later  moved  the  head- 
quarters, or  the  Temple,  to  Flint,  Michigan 
-AD*  then  to  Chicago  where  it  Is  presently 
located.  He  foUows  the  teachings  of  Fard 
whom  he  describes  as  Allah  himself  who 
had  come  and  gone  and  claims  that  he  Is 
the  messenger  of  Allah. 
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BELIEFS  AND  ACnVTTIES 

According  to  Muslim  teachings  of  Elijah 
Muhammad,  the  blacks  are  not  Negroes,  they 
are  Asiatic  black  men  and  were  the  first  peo- 
ple on  the  Earth.  Allah  who  U  Ood  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Master  W.  Pard  Muhammad 
xn  July,  1930  as  the  long-awaited  "Messiah" 
of  the  Christians  and  the  "Mahdl"  of  the 
Muslims. 

In  a  Muslim  Training  Manual  obtained  by 
the  Monroe.  Louisiana  police  during  a  1960 
investigation  of  the  Muslims  In  Monroe, 
whites  are  referred  to  at  least  16  times  as 
"white  devils"  who  overran  and  enslaved  the 
original  people — The  Asiatic  blacks.  Muslims 
are  taught  that  their  last  names  are  names 
given  to  them  by  the  white  devils  and  not 
their  true  names,  so  they  adopt  the  name  of 
"X"  until  such  time  as  their  name  will  be 
restored  by  Elijah  Muhammad.  However, 
New  York  police  have  said  that  the  Black 
Muslims  become  eligible  to  use  the  letter  "X" 
when  they  seriously  malm  or  kill  a  white 
person.  The  Black  Muslims  are  ta\ight  to 
believe  that  the  white  man  Is  the  devil  In- 
carnate and  integration  with  the  white  man 
is  rejected  on  this  basis.  New  York  State  Po- 
lice are  reported  to  have  a  list  of  76,000 
identified  Muslims  In  their  state  alone. 

According  to  "Muhammad  Speaks"  of 
AprU  17,  1970.  the  Muslims  believe  the  offer 
of  integration  Is  hypocritical  and  is  made  by 
those  who  are  trying  to  deceive  black  peoples 
Into  believing  that  their  white  devU  enemies 
are  suddenly  their  "friends"  and  that  such 
deception  Is  Intended  to  prevent  black  peo- 
ple from  realizing  that  the  time  In  history 
has  arrived  for  the  separation  from  the  whites 
of  this  nation. 

On  October  11.  1963,  Elijah  Muhammad 
wrote: 

"We  believe  our  contributions  to  this  land 
and  the  suffering  forced  upon  us  by  White 
America,  Justifies  our  demand  for  complete 
separation  in  a  state  or  territory  of  our  own. 
""If  White  people  are  truthful  about  their 
professed  friendship  toward  the  so-called 
Negro,  they  can  prove  it  by  dividing  up  Amer- 
ica with  their  slaves." 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
found  that  Elijah  Muhammad  "has  directly 
stated  that  the  Negro  Americans,  for  all  of 
whom  he  purports  to  speak,  'insist'  upon 
'some  land'  in  this  United  States  of  America 
for  a  separate  nation,  free  from  all  currently 
existing  governmental  authority.  The  State 
of  Louisiana  was  specifically  mentioned  along 
with  several  others  as  part  of  the  land  de- 
sired by  the  Muslims.  The  method  of  acqui- 
sition of  this  land  is  unspecified  by  Muham- 
mad, but  in  view  of  his  various  teachings  and 
speeches  .  .  .  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  doubt  how  this  land  is  to  be  had.  The 
cult  members  have  In  fact  engaged  In  vio- 
lence in  several  different  places  In  this  State 
and  Nation,  which  violence  was  Invariably 
directed  against  duly  constituted  authority 
as  represented  by  police  officers  or  custodians 
of  institutions  of  correction  and  deten- 
tion . . . 

Elijah  Muhammad  has  predicted  there  will 
be  a  "battle  of  Armageddon"  In  which  white 
rule  in  the  U.S.  will  be  overthrown.  The 
Muslims  foresee  their  coming  to  power 
through  a  United  Front  of  Black  Men  who 
will  take  the  fight  into  the  streets. 

In  Washington,  DC.  as  In  many  other  large 
cities  where  the  broadcasters  are  required 
by  the  FCC  to  program  their  shows  to  the 
racial  minorities  of  the  area.  Black  Muslims 
are  given  free  time— Just  as  Is  a  church 
minister — but  to  preach  their  interpretation 
of  black  superiority  and  their  diatribes  of 
hatred  for  White  people. 

Washington,  DC,  Chicago,  and  New  York 
may  be  a  long  way  from  Louisiana  but  so 
were  the  Muslim  leaders  who  provoked  the 
Baton  Rouge  shoot  out. 

The  program  of  the  Black  Muslims  fca- 
forming  a  separate  Black  Nation  out  of  sev- 
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eral  Southern  States  whether  by  coincidence 
or  not  seems  to  be  the  same  program  In- 
stigated and  supported  by  the  Communist 
Party.  A  group  known  as  the  Republic  of 
New  Africa  has  been  purchasing  land  in  sev- 
eral Southern  States  apparently  to  estaWish 
communes  as  bases  of  operations,  and  Just 
last  year  there  was  a  confrontation  between 
the  police  and  members  of  the  Republic  of 
New  Africa  when  they  attempted  to  establish 
a  base  near  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Over  3  years 
ago.  In  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Represente- 
tlves,  I  reported  in  some  detail  about  the 
Black  Secession  Movement. 

The  muslims  beUeve  in  aUeglance  to  the 
Nation  of  Islam  and  not  to  the  United  States 
Fard  explained  to  his  followers  that  It  was 
stupid  to  pledge  allegiance  to  a  flag  that 
offered  no  protection  against  "the  depravities 
of  the  white  devils"  who  by  "their  trick- 
nology  kept  the  black  lUiterates  to  iise  as 
toou  and  slaves.  The  American  flag  is  referred 
to  in  Muslim  doctrines  and  teachings  as  "the 
rag." 

Further  evidence  as  given  In  the  Louisiana 
report  of  the  use  of  the  gxUse  of  religion  by 
Muslims  "to  give  credence  and  dignity  to 
their  programs  of  calculated  disloyalty,  sedi- 
tion, and  racial  hatred"  Is  a  plaque  which 
the  Monroe  Police  seized  in  the  Black  Mus- 
lim temple  in  Monroe  In  1960. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the 
plaque  is  the  American  flag  and  under  It  Is 
the  word  "Christianity"  and  a  cross,  and  be- 
low that  a  rather  crudely  drawn  picture  of  a 
colored  man  hanging  from  a  treelimb  by  a 
rope,  and  the  words,  "Slavery,  Hell  and 
Death."  Then  in  the  center  are  the  words, 
"Which  one  will  Survive  the  War  of  Armaged- 
don" and  a  question  mark;  and  on  the  right 
side  of  the  plaque  is  what  purports  to  be  the 
flag  of  Islam  with  the  word  Islam  imdemeath 
it,  and  the  words,  "Freedom,  Justice,  and 
EquaUty." 

Is  there  any  tle-ln  between  the  Black  Mus- 
lims and  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States?  An  article  In  the  Jackson  Daily  News 
of  August  26,  1962  revealed  that  Claude 
Llghtfoot,  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  Uj8.A.,  urged  communists  "to 
work  for  the  growing,  fanatical,  all-Negro, 
Muslims,  also  known  as  the  Nation  of  Islam, 
to  get  them  Involved  In  what  they  termed 
a  mass-struggle."  He  told  the  Commxmists 
they  were  "duty  bound  to  go  along  with  our 
Muslim  brothers  to  help  light  and  under- 
standing among  them." 

The  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  found: 

"The  influence  of  the  communist  con- 
spiracy In  the  Nation  of  Islam  appears  to  be 
significant  and  dangerous.  The  communists 
support  the  cult  because  of  the  classic  com- 
munist doctrine  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  institutions. 
Through  the  Nation  of  Islam,  the  commu- 
nists see  hope  for  producing  their  desired 
goals  of  progressive  disUlvislonment,  dissat- 
isfaction, and  disloyalty." 

"Muhammad  Speaks,"  the  official  organ  of 
the  Black  Muslims,  while  having  no  praise 
for  black  antl-communlsts  such  as  the  late 
Moise  Tshombe,  has  openly  praised  not  only 
Nkrumah  and  Kenyatta,  who  are  black  Com- 
munists, but  also  Ben  Bella  and  Castro  who 
are  White  Communists.  Communism  not  race 
is  the  conunon  factor  worthy  of  praise  by 
Black  Muslims. 

A  report  on  the  closed  convention  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  in  August.  1963 
showed  that  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of 
this  Communist  organization  were  members 
of  the  Black  Muslims  who  took  part  in  dls- 
ciisslons  on  resolutions  relating  to  Negro 
activities  which  advocated  closer  orientation 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  toward  the 
Muslim  movement. 

The  Louisiana  Committee  conducting  the 
hearing  on  the  Black  Muslims  found  that  the 
Nation  of  Islam  is  a  subversive  organization 
within  the  meaning  of  Louisiana  statutes. 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  testimony 
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before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  February  16, 
1967  stated  that  the  Nation  of  Islam  was  an 
"all-Negro  violently  anti-governmental  and 
anti-white  organization."  He  characterized 
the  NOI  as  a  "very  real  threat  to  the  Internal 
security  of  the  Nation." 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Muslims  as  a 
religious  group  to  believe  what  they  wish 
and  to  practice  their  religion  as  they  see  fit 
so  long  as  they  do  it  legally.  The  Constitu- 
tion secures  freedom  of  religion  for  all  in 
America. 

However,  when  they  preach  sedition  and 
disloyalty  and  practice  violence  to  achieve 
their  objectives,  then  it  is  time  that  they  be 
brought  to  trial  for  their  illegal  actions. 

Evidence  exists  that  these  Muslims  have 
been  allowed  to  tour  by  caravan  across  State 
lines  and  from  city  to  city;  and  by  use  of 
Intimidation  raise  money  and  conduct  mem- 
bership drives  without  any  Interference  from 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

The  seriousness  of  such  penetration  into 
the  Baton  Rouge  conununlty  in  the  January 
10th  shoot-out  was  not  made  available  to  the 
local  law  enforcement  people  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  Some  of  the  first  police  officers 
on  the  scene  weren't  even  aware  that  Muslims 
were  involved.  Somewhere,  there  has  been  a 
serious  laxity  in  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
a  breakdown  in  communications  between 
Federal  criminal  intelligence  and  the  local 
law  enforcement  officials. 

So,  I  have  urged  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity, to  conduct  hearings  into  the  Black 
Muslim  movement  so  as  to  clarify  any  splin- 
ter movement  or  rebel  faction  as  well  as  sup- 
ply those  of  us  in  Congress  with  the  in- 
vestigation necessary  toward  additional  Fed- 
eral legislation.  If  necessary,  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  such  nomadic  extremists  up- 
setting race  relations  In  peaceful  communi- 
ties In  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts.  I  have  luged  the 
President  to  Invoke  his  Executive  Order  11605 
to  recommend  that  the  Attorney  General 
petition  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  conduct  appropriate  hearings  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  the 
Muslims  are  a  subversive  organization. 

Punitive  measures  must  be  taken  to  curb 
the  illegal  actions  of  any  subversive  group 
which  attempts  to  destroy  the  nation. 

In  conclusion,  I  quote  another  finding  of 
the  Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities : 

"The  Committee  notes  that  the  responsible 
negro  people  of  this  State  hold  no  sympathy 
for  the  Nation  of  Islam,  and  are  firmly  op- 
posed to  It  or  any  organization  which 
preaches  disloyalty  and  violence.  The  Nation 
of  Islam  purports  to  offer  to  negroes,  through 
so-called  'religion',  three  things  which  many 
people,  both  negro  and  white,  greatly  need, 
namely:  personal  and  racial  pride,  self  dis- 
cipline, and  good  moral  standards.  The  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  negro  citizens  can 
readily  acquire  all  of  these  things  through 
personal  responslbUlty  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  without  being  a  part  of  a  movement 
which  openly  advocates  calculated  disloyalty 
to  all  constitutional  authority  and  bitter 
racial  hatred  to  the  point  of  actucti  murder 
of  white  people." 

I  have  made  this  report  and  called  for  In- 
vestigations by  federal  authorities  because 
the  people  and  especially  local  and  State 
police  officers  have  a  right  to  know  about 
the  goals  and  activities  of  this  black  sep- 
aratist organization  which  so  affects  their 
lives  as  well  as  who  concocted  the  fantastic 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  black  and  white 
races  as  contained  in  their  training  manual. 
And  I  might  add,  who  finances  them.  Ac- 
cording to  a  story  In  "Newsweek"  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  the  Black 
Muslims  ran  as  high  as  $75  million.  Muham- 
mad is  building  a  new  $600,000  mansion  for 
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himself  and  four  other  mansions  for  his 
children  and  aides  costing  $350,000  each. 
The  multifarious  business  enterprises  of  the 
Muslims  Include  20.000  acres  of  farmland 
in  Michigan.  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  In 
Chiotigo  alone  the  Muslims  have  two  super- 
markets, a  bakery  and  fish  store,  a  restau- 
rant, coffee  shop  and  dairy — and  more  are 
In  the  planning.  The  Muallou  have  a  $1.6 
million  printing  plant  for  their  newspaper 
and  recently  purchased  a  $4.4  million  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  to  be  used  as  a  new  mosque. 
The  four-engine  Super  Constellation  which 
is  available  for  Muhammad's  use  will  be  soon 
traded  in  for  a  Jet.  Where  did  the  Muslims 
acquire  this  enormous  wealth?  You  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know. 


PLAYINO  POLITICS  WITH  LEAA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2 
months  now  I  have  been  dttlng  quietly 
while  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  c(»npletes  its  funding 
allocations  to  the  two  cities  that  will 
ho6t  naticoial  party  conventions  this 
year.  I  have  been  waiting  2  months  be- 
cause it  took  that  long  for  LEAA  to  final- 
ize the  grant  that  will  go  to  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  protect  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  my  colleagues 
will  certainly  remember  a  newspaper 
article,  printed  in  December,  which  went 
into  great  detail  concerning  protective 
measures  to  be  taken  in  Miami.  At  best, 
the  article  was  sordid — describing  how 
moneys  would  be  spent  on  tanks,  g£is 
grenades,  police  helmets,  handcuffs,  and 
television  monitor  and  taping  equipment 
designed  to  make  arrests  more  con- 
clusive. 

But,  even  more  important,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  fact  that  LEAA  to<A  It  upon 
itself  to  advise  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  of  the 
$395,424  grant  and  ask  for  his  comments. 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  we  must  re- 
member that  LEAA  made  a  big  thing  of 
detailing  exactly  what  this  equipment 
was  being  used  for,  then  admitting  that 
some  of  the  bigger  stuff  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  California  for  the  Republican 
Convention.  Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of 
the  matter. 

On  January  8,  1972,  the  Sacramento 
Bee  ran  an  article  detidllng  the  LEAA 
grant  to  San  Diego,  with  the  general 
theme  that  law  enforcement  ofiBdals  In 
the  city  were  going  to  make  sure  nothing 
happened  there  like  the  Incidents  of 
Chicago,  1968.  The  grant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  for  $920,000.  of  which  over  $250,000 
will  be  used  for  training  alone. 

The  question  Is  begging  to  be  asked, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Was  Robert  Dole,  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee contacted  by  LEAA  and  asked  for  a 
comment?  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  entire  procedure  is  a  simple  one  to 
understand.  The  Nixon  administration  is 
now  In  oflBce  and  using  every  oflBce  imder 
their  command  to  wage  a  political  battle 
on  the  road  to  the  campaign.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  the  audacity  to  call  on  Congress  for 
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bipartisan  support  of  his  legislative  con- 
cepts, Willie  turning  every  facet  of  the 
executive  branch  into  a  separate,  but 
equal,  branch  of  the  "Nixon  for  Presi- 
dent'  campaign.  The  two  grants,  to 
Miami  and  San  Diego,  were  used  as  po- 
litical toys  for  the  administration.  An- 
other fundamental  question  rears  its 
head  amid  all  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  Why 
did  not  LEAA  simply  wait  1  month  and 
announce  both  grants  at  the  same  time — 
explaining  details  of  each?  Again,  a  sim- 
ple answer,  newsmen  and  voters  all  across 
the  country  would  have  easily  seen  that 
the  city  of  San  Diego  is  getting  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  mcmey  to 
control  crowds  during  the  Republican 
Convention,  even  though  some  of  the 
equipment  to  be  used  In  Miami  will  be 
sent  to  San  Diego  at  the  Democratic 
Convention. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  here  to- 
day to  set  the  record  straight  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner.  I  wish  to  include  both 
articles  about  the  convention  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  my  colleague 
can  get  the  full  benefit  of  each,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other. 

And,  in  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  that  my  colleagues  analyze  each 
story  with  the  full  Impact  of  some  of  the 
statements  in  mind.  Please  notice  that 
the  Republican  Convention  is  Intent  on 
making  sure  all  newsmen  are  taken  to 
the  front  of  the  demonstrations — sup- 
posedly to  get  a  better  view,  but  also  to 
restrict  their  su:tivities. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  all 
my  colleagues  will  realize  that  this  en- 
tire matter  was  drummed  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  part  of  a  political  cam- 
paign of  paranoia.  Get  the  Democrats 
sidetracked — expose  the  riots  of  1968 — 
delay  the  funding  of  San  Diego  until  this 
entire  funding  matter  for  Miami  has  been 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  subconscious  of 
the  voter.  It  is  a  comment  on  our  leader- 
ship and  its  party  when  they  openly  play 
upon  the  emotions  and  paranoia  of  a 
public  while  betting  on  the  belief  that 
no  one  will  look  back  at  this  develop- 
ment, place  the  facts  in  context,  and 
realize  what  they  have  done. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  sitting  back  quietly  for  2 
months  now,  letting  the  LEAA  spider 
weave  its  web  and  finish  its  work.  Now,  I 
only  hope  that  inclusion  of  these  two 
articles  in  the  Congressional  Record  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  "voter-moth,"  so 
that  it  may  make  a  sound  decision  on 
which  way  to  fly  in  the  elections  of  1972. 

The  articles  follow: 
San  Diego  Is  Pespased  To  Avoid  Riots 
(By  John  Berthelsen) 

San  Diego  Is  taking  every  precaution  to    - 
make   sure   there    is   no    instant   replay   of 
Chicago  '68  during  the  GOP  nominating  con- 
vention Aug.  21-25. 

Paramount  In  those  precautions  Is  train- 
ing for  what  James  W.  Connole,  the  San 
Diego  police  Inspector  In  charge  of  the  law 
enforcement  task  force  for  the  convention, 
calls  "crowd  control,  crowd  management, 
constitutional    protection    of   participants." 

Of  the  city's  total  $020,000  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  federal  grant,  $268,900 
Is  budgeted  for  training,  and  not  Just  train- 
ing officers  to  tell  how  to  tell  demonstrators 
their  rights  ns  they  are  loaded  onto  the 
bus. 
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"It'8  been  said  before,"  repeats  the  20- 
year  veteran  of  the  force.  "We  are  going  to 
plan  for  the  worst  and  hope  for  the  best." 
And  once  planning  Is  completed,  be  feels, 
"we  will  have  some  of  the  best-trained  police. 
In  case  of  a  riot,  In  the  United  States." 

Officers  are  bemg  trained,  he  says,  "to 
know  the  limits  of  the  law  (for  them),  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  demonstrators, 
and  so  on.  That  Is  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection we  are  talking  about." 

Almost  since  the  day  the  city  reluctantly 
accepted  President  Nixon's  undisguised  hint 
to  Invite  the  Republicans  to  San  Diego,  Con- 
nole  has  been  making  plans.  And,  he  bristles: 

"There  are  no  goddamn  armored  cars  (on 
order) ."  But  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
everythmg  else,  to  make  sure  no  long-haired, 
yotmg  heads  are  busted  by  flying  nightsticks 
on  the  6  o'clock  news.  Since  last  August,  offi- 
cers have  been  contacted  from  other  demon- 
stration-torn cities  Including  Washington 
and  Los  Angeles  to  tell  local  officials  how  to 
cope  with  the  situation. 

LEARNINO    FROM    OTHERS 

They  also  are  receiving  help  on  how  to 
handle  conventions  from  Miami  Beach, 
which  was  host  to  the  Republicans  In  "68, 
and  from  San  Mateo  County  where  the  OOP 
met  In  the  Cow  Palace  In  1084.  In  addition. 
Police  Chief  Raymond  Hoobler  Is  expected  to 
travel  soon  to  Chicago  where  the  Brobdlng- 
naglan  American  political  brouhaha  took 
place  at  the  Democratic  convention  In  1968. 

There,  newsmen  and  spectators  were  as- 
saulted along  with  demonstrators  by  police. 
as  most  of  the  nation  looked  on  via  televi- 
sion. The  violence  was  considered  a  factor  in 
the  close  defeat  of  Hubert  Humphrey  by 
President  Nixon. 

One  of  Connole's  20  two-man  coimmlt- 
tees — all  of  them  under  an  umbrella  desig- 
nation of  a  "general  administration  task 
force" — is  setting  up  plans  to  escort  news- 
men to  the  front  if  a  riot  develops.  Newsmen 
will  not  be  allowed  to  get  between  demon- 
strators and  police  lines.  Otherwise,  he  says, 
there  are  virtually  no  strictures  on  them. 

Other  committees  are  dealing  with  setting 
up  communications,  logistics,  detention  fa- 
cilities, prisoner  control,  liaison  with  other 
agencies  like  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Oalifomia  Highway  Patrol,  and  other  facets 
of  the  problem. 

In  another  unique  approach.  San  Diego  Is 
bringing  In  sociologists  "and  people  like  that 
to  come  In  and  give  us  a  little  more  Insight 
Into  these  people  (demonstrators)."  Connole 
says.  His  men  are  being  taught  crowd  dy- 
namics— the  ability  to  spot  and  deal  with 
the  sparks  that  may  set  off  major  dis- 
turbances. 

ALL   KEMAZN    BILKNT 

No  one  on  a  state  or  national  level  Is  will- 
ing to  talk  about  the  specifics  of  contin- 
gency plans  which  climb  up  through  the 
levels  of  regional  law  enforcement.  But  if 
the  San  Diego  sheriff's  office  and  the  police 
department  can't  handle  the  problems,  re- 
inforcements from  the  six  counties  sur- 
rounding San  Diego  can  be  called  In. 

In  addition,  the  California  National 
Guard  will  be  training  men  as  part  of  their 
normal  summer  duties  at  a  handful  of  mili- 
tary reservations;  the  closest  is  Camp  Irwin, 
176  miles  from  the  convention  city. 

A  spokesman  for  the  guard  in  Sacramento 
refuses  to  discuss  the  size  of  units  that  will 
be  kept  on  the  alert  to  move  if  they  are 
needed.  But  they  do  exist. 


Policeman  for  Evert  Delegate 

Washinoton. — The   U-S.   g;ovemment   has 

awarded   the   city   of  Miami   Beach   nearly 

$400,000    to    purchase    sophisticated    police 

equipment    and    to    train    Florida    security 
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forces  for  next  year's  Democratic  national 
convention. 

The  federal  grant,  quietly  approved  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
will  be  added  to  $178,313  In  local  funds  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  riots  that  plagued  the 
1968  Democratic  convention  In  Chicago. 

The  project  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  of  LEAA, 
which  has  the  discretion  to  fund  innovative 
law  enforcement  projects.  Florida- Atlantic 
University  will  study  every  phase  of  police 
activity  during  the  convention  and  prepare 
a  handbook  for  LEAA,  which  will  distribute 
it  to  police  agencies  around  the  coimtry. 

Although  the  number  of  police  was  not  In- 
cluded In  Miami  Beach's  application  for 
funds,  one  federal  official  guessed  there  would 
be  a  policeman  for  each  of  the  3,016  delegates 
attending  the  convention. 

PHOTO  RECORD 

Some  of  the  newest  police  hardware  will  be 
bought  with  the  LEAA  grant  which  Includes 
9228,000  for  equipment.  There  will  be  night 
vision  and  optical  devices,  metal  detection 
sweepers  and  hand  devices  to  locate  guns  or 
bombs,  35  police  helmets  that  contain  two- 
way  radios,  a  radio  transmission  scrambling 
system  that  will  prevent  vmauthorlzed  per- 
sons from  monitoring  police  conununlca- 
tlons,  a  closed-circuit  television  system  com- 
plete with  TV  cameras  mounted  on  telephone 
poles  In  the  vicinity  of  Miami  Beach  conven- 
tion hall  feeding  plctiires  back  to  a  mobile 
conunand  post. 

A  video  tape  recorder  will  keep  a  perma- 
nent record  of  any  disturbances  within  the 
view  of  TV  cameras,  some  of  which  will  be 
placed  In  corridors  and  other  sections  of  the 
convention  hall  itself. 

In  addition,  federal  funds  will  purchase 
2.000  plastic  handcuffs  which  have  gained 
popularity  among  police  in  civil  disturbances. 
The  grant  even  provides  for  marking  pens  to 
write  on  the  handcuffs  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  has  been  arrested. 

Also  provided  will  bo  body  armor.  bvUl, 
horns,  mugging  cameras,  12  Polaroid  cameras, 
movie  cameras,  film  and  film  processing 
equipment;  40  face  shields  for  riot  duty,  120 
gas  grentules,  20  gas  grenade  launchers,  45 
portable  radio  transmitters  and  receivers,  a 
portable  fingerprinting  field  kit.  two  high- 
intensity  portable  lights,  a  mobile  command 
van.  a  22-passenger  minibus  to  transport  pio- 
llce  and  prisoners,  plus  maps  and  graphic 
arts  materials  for  the  police  command  post. 

NEXT   CONVENTION 

Following  the  July  9  convention  In  Florida, 
some  of  the  police  hardware  purchased  by 
the  government  will  be  transferred  for  use 
at  the  Republican  national  convention,  A\ig. 
21-25  In  San  Diego. 

U.S.  Justice  department  sources  said  they 
were  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  the  equip- 
ment transfer  imtil  San  Diego  submits  its 
own  application  for  federal  anti-crime  funds, 
which  is  exi>ected  by  LEAA  about  Nov.  16. 

Justice  sources  said  that  no  federal  funds 
were  allocated  for  the  purchase  of  "firearms, 
tanks  or  armored  cars."  Miami  beach  officials 
were  told  they  would  have  to  purchase  these 
Items  from  local  or  state  funds. 

Before  final  approval  of  the  grant  was 
made.  LEAA  notified  Democratic  national 
chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  It  was  funding 
the  project  and  asked  O'Brien  for  his  com- 
ments. 

PARTT  SECURITT 

O'Brien  did  not  reply,  but  Richard  Mur- 
phy, manager  of  the  Democratic  convention, 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  the  party  at- 
titude was  that  the  $396,424  grant  was  "a 
matter  between  LEAA  and  Miami  Beach." 
While  not  anticipating  any  trouble  now. 
Murphy  said,  the  Democrats  will  shortly 
name  their  own  security  committee,  one  of 
whose  functions  will  be  liaison  with  Miami 
Beach  police. 
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Florida  Gov.  Reubln  Aakew  has  placed 
Miami  Beach  police  chief  Rocky  Pomerance 
in  complete  charge  of  convention  seciirlty. 
Pomerance  will  augment  his  SOO-man  force 
with  police  from  all  over  the  state,  in<dud- 
ing  fish  and  wildlife  officers,  highway  patrol, 
deputy  sheriffs  and  police  from  other  mu- 
nicipalities. Pomerance,  through  the  gov- 
ernor, also  will  have  control  of  Florida  na- 
tional guardsmen. 


RAND  AND  ITS  WORK 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALXrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WHBON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Rand  Corp.  has  been  the 
subject  of  public  discussion  since  it  be- 
came known  that  Daniel  Ellsberg  had 
been  an  employee  of  Rand  at  the  time 
when  he  said  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  so-called  Pentagon  Papers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  actions  of 
one  person  should  reflect  on  Rand  or  on 
similar  research  organizations.  Rand  is 
too  valuable  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  permit  it  to  suffer  because  of  Ellsberg. 
It  can  best  do  its  important  work  in  an 
atmosphere  of  relative  stability  and 
quiet. 

Rand  should  be  Judged,  therefore,  by 
its  work  and  its  value  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  other  agencies,  not  by  the 
headlines  or  by  the  actions  of  a  previous 
employee. 

WHAT   IS   RAND? 

Rand  is  a  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion engaged  entirely  in  research  and 
analysis  of  problems  of  American  security 
and  public  welfare. 

It  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
kinds  of  problems  Federal,  State,  and 
local  leaders  face  in  making  policy 
choices.  The  problems  are  usually  large, 
complicated,  long  term,  and  expensive. 
The  public  is  likely  to  benefit  if  they  are 
addressed  by  public  officials  at  least  par- 
tially on  the  basis  of  objective,  inde- 
pendent analysis. 

Rand  helps  provide  this  analysis  in 
areas  of  its  experience  and  competence. 

Rand  began  as  a  pioneering  attempt 
by  Government  and  California  scientific 
leaders  at  the  close  of  World  War  n  to 
create  the  conditions  and  the  institu- 
tional framework  necessary  for  independ- 
ent sustained  analytic,  interdisciplinary 
research  designed  to  solve  national  de- 
fense problems. 

The  Rand  Corp.  is  located  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  with  additional  research 
facilities  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  New 
York  City.  There  are  about  1,000  em- 
ployees, about  half  of  them  professional 
researchers. 

Rand  professionals  are  trained  in 
many  disciplines,  including  engineering, 
mathematics,  physics,  economics,  and 
the  social  sciences.  The  Rand  function 
under  it&  various  contracts  is,  es- 
sentially, to  apply  interdisciplinary 
working  teams  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing preferred  solutions  and  aiding  the 
client  in   examination   of   the   options. 
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The  decisions,  of  course,  are  made  by 
the  Government  officials,  based  cm  a  va- 
riety of  inputs,  including  Rand's. 

rand's    WORK 

From  its  b^inning.  Rand  dealt  with 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  related  to  the 
future  security  of  the  Nation.  There  were 
studies  of  rocket  engines,  high-energy 
fuels,  computers,  radar  detection,  and 
effects  of  high -energy  radiation.  Rand 
studies  were  backed  up  by  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  advanced  research  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  ^ectronics,  and  other 
fields  relevant  to  the  development  and 
use  of  future  aircraft,  missiles,  and  sat- 
ellites. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Rand  has  ap- 
plied the  research  methods  and  skills  It 
developed  in  national  security  research 
to  problems  directly  affecting  the  lives 
of  Americans  at  home.  The  work  has 
ranged  from  the  analysis  of  water  sup- 
ply, urban  transportation,  weather  mod- 
ification, and  the  causes  of  teacher 
shortages  In  our  school  systems  to  bio- 
medical studies  involving  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  engineers,  physical  scien- 
tists, mathematicians,  and  physicians. 

STRATEGIC   POLICT 

Rand  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its 
work  on  alternative  nuclear-war  policies. 
Rand  analysts  in  the  1950's  began  a 
number  of  studies  of  the  purposes,  alter- 
native uses  and  consequences  of  various 
nuclear  postures.  These  studies  provided 
an  education  for  many  government  de- 
cisionmakers and  offered  specific  alter- 
native policies.  One  aJtemative  explored 
by  Rand  in  the  late  1950's  led  to  ex- 
tensive changes  in  nuclear  war  target- 
ing in  the  early  1960's. 

Rand's  study  of  air  bases  from  1951  to 
1954  laid  the  foundations  for  t±te  stra- 
tegic concept  of  an  sissured  second- 
strike  capability,  a  major  step  in  retain- 
ing limited  war  as  an  alternative  to  an 
all  out  nuclear  exchange.  It  also  de- 
creased U.S.  dependence  on  overseas 
bases,  thus  reducing  international  ten- 
sions. Finally,  the  base  study  developed 
a  new  concept  of  operations,  which  by 
Air  Force  estimate  netted  savings  of  $1 
billion  in  installaticms  alone,  and  was 
Judged  to  provide  the  same  security  as 
other  proposed  systems  costing  many 
billions  more  over  a  4-year  period. 

SYSTEMS  ACQtnarnoN  btuuies 

The  Rand  studies  of  the  complex  and 
expensive  process  of  developing  and  buy- 
ing major  weapons  systems  has  helped 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  arrive  at 
current  reforms,  including  improved  pro- 
totyping and  sequential  devel<vment. 

Rand  work  on  prototyping,  which  has 
been  carried  on  since  the  early  1960's, 
has  identified  specific  instances  when 
there  are  substantial  cost  and  perform- 
ance advantages  in  prototyping.  Rand 
analysts  also  have  devised  a  method  of 
measuring  in  advance  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  given  technical  Improvements 
and  the  cost  in  time  and  money.  Rand  is 
able  to  contribute  to  current  Defense  De- 
partment changes  because  of  its  long 
continuity  in  analyzing  the  problems  and 
its  independence  in  developing  alterna- 
tive solutions. 
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maintenance   and   MANAGEMENT 

Almost  all  Rand  analyses  look  for  more 
economical  use  of  resources,  but  some 
are  aimed  directly  at  identifying  possible 
money-saving  changes  for  the  services. 
The  resulting  savings,  easily  pay  Rand's 
cost  to  the  Defense  Department.  Here 
are  some  recent  examples: 

Air  Force  Materiel  Management.  The 
Rand  base  stockage  model  was  the  basis 
of  cumulative  inventory  savings  which 
range  upward  to  $200  million. 

Air  Force  aircraft  maintenance  poli- 
cies. Two  recent  studies,  the  culmination 
of  15  years*  research,  have  led  to  an  Air 
Force  rethinking  of  basic  inspection  pol- 
icies. Air  Force  cumulative  and  future 
savings  flowing  from  this  work  can  go  sis 
high  as  $100  million. 

Avionics  development  and  procure- 
ment practices.  Rand  suggested  strate- 
gies for  repair  and  maintenance  of  avion- 
ics, tailored  to  the  needs  in  the  field, 
which  can  save  probably  $4  million  a 
year  and  provide  better  availability  of 
systems. 

URBAN    PROBLEMS 

Although  the  analyticed  methods  de- 
veloped at  Rand  can  at  best  embrace  only 
parts  of  any  broad  problem  affecting  so- 
ciety, they  cam  nonetheless  lay  bare  pre- 
viously obscure  aspects  of  the  problems, 
supply  data,  stimulate  relevant  questions, 
and  assist  In  defining  alternatives  for  the 
policymaker.  For  instance,  Rand  is  in- 
creasingly applying  its  experience  to 
such  domestic  tasks  as  the  appraisal  of 
housing  programs  for  the  city  of  New 
York  and  development  of  methods  for 
evaluating  national  manpower  tralnbig 
programs  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

ANALYTICAL   METHODS 

Rand  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  many  analytical 
methods  now  widely  used  In  the  scien- 
tiflc,  governmental,  and  economic  com- 
munities. One  versatile  analytical  tool 
closely  associated  with  Rand,  for  in- 
stance. Is  linear  programing,  which  Is 
used  to  optimize  a  particular  objective 
while  satisfjing  a  constraint,  such  as 
minimizing  costs  of  production  or  trans- 
portation, or  maximizing  profits. 

STATUS   OF   SAND 

Rand  remains  dedicated  primarily  to 
service  in  the  national  security  area,  but 
with  a  newer  and  growing  contribution 
in  domestic  affairs.  Its  work  is  continu- 
ing in  nuclear  and  limited  war  policy, 
force  effectiveness,  alternatives  for 
weapons  development,  acquisition  and 
support,  personnel  effectiveness  and  ad- 
vanced analytical  techniques. 

Current  fimding  restrictions  applied 
to  Federal  Contract  Research  Centers  by 
the  Congress  and  Department  of  Defense 
have  reduced  Rand's  DOD  fimding  from 
about  $19  million  to  $16  million.  As  a  re- 
sult. Rand  is  now  reducing  its  employees 
dedicated  to  defense  work  by  some  13 
percent.  This  is  a  heavy  blow  to  Rand, 
but  its  researchers  and  management  con- 
tinue to  be  dedicated  to  professional 
excellence  and  to  public  service.  Their 
work  can  be  of  great  continuing  value 
to  the  Federal  Government  even  at  this 
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lower  mtmnlng  level.  The  repercussions 
of  the  Ellsberg  case  should  not  be  iwr- 
mitted  to  cut  further  Into  their  produc- 
tivity. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  54th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence— one  of  the  proudest  moments  in 
the  history  of  that  noble  land  and  a  date 
which  continues  to  inspire  freedom  lov- 
ing men  and  women  everywhere.  It  was 
on  January  22,  1918,  that  the  Ukrainian 
Rada  established  an  independent 
Ukraine  and  on  that  same  day  in  1919 
passed  the  Act  of  Union  which  incor- 
porated all  the  lands  of  the  Ukraine  into 
one  nation.  Symbolizing  the  determina- 
tion and  courage  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
January  22  provides  an  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  to  reflect  upon  the  proud 
heritage  which  belongs  to  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  and  to  renew  our  ded- 
ication to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  which  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  stands. 

A  proud,  courageous  people.  Ukrain- 
ians have  a  history  stretching  back  over 
a  thousand  years.  Theirs  is  a  fertile,  pro- 
ductive land.  But  Its  very  fertility  has 
been  the  source  of  Its  enduring  tragedy, 
for  the  fine  soil  of  the  Ukraine,  tilled  pro- 
ductively by  the  industrious  Ukrainian 
people,  has  been  coveted  by  powerful 
neighbors  throughout  recorded  history. 
Time  after  time  these  valiant  people  have 
been  forcibly  conquered  by  aggressor  na- 
tions. Yet  their  soul  and  spirit  have  never 
been  subdued.  Even  today  while  the 
Ukraine  is  held  in  Soviet  bondage,  re- 
ports reach  the  outside  world  of  continu- 
ing resistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  Ukraine 
was  first  recorded  by  Herodotus  and 
later  Greek  and  Byzantine  historians.  By 
the  ninth  century  the  people  of  what  is 
now  the  Ukraine  had  organized  into  a 
strong  state  called  Rus  with  Its  capital 
at  Kiev,  and  by  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury the  Ukraine  had  accepted  the  main 
features  of  Byzantine  culture.  Ancient 
Kiev  with  its  Cathedral  of  St.  Sofia  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prominent  out- 
posts of  Christian  civilization.  Then  In 
1240  came  the  invasion  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars  under  Batu  Khan  which  de- 
stroyed the  Kievan  state  and  reduced 
the  capital  to  rubble.  In  the  centuries 
that  followed  the  fertile  Ukraine  passed 
into  the  constantly  changing  hands  of 
powerful  nelghljors. 

The  17th  century  saw  a  new  force 
emerge — the  freedom  loving  Zaporozhlan 
Kozaks.  Under  tlieir  Hetman  Bogdan 
Khmenitslty,  the  Kozaks  defeated  neigh- 
boring armies  In  1648  and  1649  only  to 
meet  eventusJ  defeat  with  the  partition 
of  the  Ukraine  in  1667  by  Poland  and 
Russia.  By  1793  the  Ukraine  had  fallen 
completely  under  the  control  of  Russia. 
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Its  political  autonomy  and  even  its  name 

(Usappeared. 

Ukrainian  nationalism  was  reborn  in 
1846  when  30  Ukrainian  patriots  under 
the  leadership  of  the  great  Ukrainian 
poet.  Taras  Shevchenko  formed  the  Se- 
cret Brotherhood  of  St.  Cyril  and  St. 

MethodliiS.  Though  the  leaders  were  all 

quickly  arrested  and  either  Imprisoned 
or  depwrted.  the  movement  tliey  started 
began  a  cultural  revival  which  contin- 
ued and  grew,  reacliing  its  zenith  during 
the  Russian  revolution. 

When  the  Russian  revolution  broke  out 
lnl917,  Ukrainian  nationalists  seized  the 
opportunity  to  establish  an  independent 
Ukraine.  On  April  7,  1917  a  tremendous 
demonstration  occmred  in  Kiev  and  Prof. 
Mykhaylo  Hrushevsky,  the  great  Ukrain- 
ian historian,  called  upon  all  Ukrain- 
ians to  flght  for  their  national  rights. 
Out   of  tliat   demonstration   came   the 
Rada— the     governing     council     which 
eventually  declared  Ukrainlsm  independ- 
ence in  1918.  The  centuries'  old  dream  of 
independence  was  realized  only  briefly 
however,  for  the  Ukraine  was  invaded  by 
the  Red  Army  and  by  the  end  of  1919  the 
free  republic  of  Ukralnia  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Ukraine  suffered  severely  between 
World  War  I  and  n  under  Soviet  rule. 
World  War  n  only  intensified  that  suf- 
fering as  It  became  a  battleground  for 
German  and  Russian  forces.  Despite  the 
courage    of    the    Ukrainian    resistance 
movement,  the  war  closed  with  renewed 
occupation  of  the  Ukraine  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today  the  Ukraine  continues  to  be  a 
captive  nation,  but  the  memory  of  that 
glorious  period  of  freedom  bums  bright 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Recalling  the  events  which  occurred  64 
years  ago  in  the  Ukraine,  I  salute  the 
Ukrainian  people  in  deepest  respect  for 
their  remarkable  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice  which 
they  have  so  amply  demonstrated 
throughout  their  history  and  for  the 
continuing  contribution  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  background  have  made  to  the 
strength,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  this 
Nation.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  back- 
ground exemplify  the  finest  tradition 
of  American  family  life  and  love  of 
coimtry. 
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defensible  formula  which  would  ade- 
quately meet  the  questions  which  have  al- 
ready been  raised— I  had  sincerely  hoped 

the  House  Banking  and  C?urrency  Com- 
mittee would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  explore  further  and  more  fully  these 
and  other  questions  prior  to  any  prece- 
dential action  by  the  Board. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  insuring,  after  the  fact,  if  you 
will,  that  this  action  will  not  have  the 
negative  consequences  suggested  by  some 
of  the  more  violent  reactions  but  rather 
that  the  constructive  results  desired  are 
as  far  as  possible  achieved.  And  I  hasten 
to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
oversight  function  is  made  no  easier  by 
the  lack  of  established  policies  and  for- 
mulae for  conversion  which  today's  ac- 
tion may  well  foreshadow. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
BOARD  ACTION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroBMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
no  small  degree  of  consternation  that  I 
note  today's  action  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  In  approving  an  appli- 
cation by  a  federally  chartered  mutual 
savings  and  loan  to  a  State-chartered 
capital  stock  association. 

As  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
aware,  conversion  legislation  has  been 
introduced  and  was  to  be  considered  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  While  I  have 
been  less  than  anticipathetlcal  to  such 
conversions — given  an  appropriate  and 


POLICINa  THE  PLASMA  PLANTS 

HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OP   CALIFOKiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Congressional  Record  I  inclucle  a 
stark  accoimt  of  how  commercial  "blood 
banks"  bleed  undernourished  and  impov- 
erished Haitians  for  the  U.S.  plasma 
market.  With  virtually  no  safeguards, 
plasma  from  Haiti  is  shipped  Into  this 
country  to  be  made  into  various  drug 
products.  The  same  shortage  of  supervi- 
sion and  serious  need  for  remedial  leg- 
islation exists  In  the  domestic  plasma 
market. 

An  informative  description  of  the  U.S. 
plasma  situation  appeared  In  the  Au- 
gust 17,  1970,  issue  of  Time  magazine. 
Although  this  article  Is  now  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  the  problems  it  describes 
have  yet  to  be  corrected. 

The  Government  agency  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  purity,  potency,  and  safety 
of  plasma  is  clearly  not  doing  Its  Job 
on  imported  plasma  and  still  claims  to 
have  no  authority  on  plasma  collected 
within  single  States  in  the  United  States. 
With  the  exception  of  Texas,  few  States 
are  protecting  blood  recipients  any  bet- 
ter today  than  when  the  article  appeared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Blood  Bank 
Act,  HH.  11828,  which  1  recently  intro- 
duced would  correct  the  scandalous  lack 
of  supervision  of  plasma  operations.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  provide  my  colleagues 
with  any  Information  they  can  use  on 
this  correctable  problem: 

Policing  the  Plasma  Plajtts 
Plasma,  a  clear,  yenowlah  fluid  that  con- 
stitutes about  60%  of  tiuman  blood,  is  an 
important  medical  commodity.  Hospitals  use 
It  for  direct,  life-saving  transfusions  to  vic- 
tims of  bums  and  Injuries,  while  pharma- 
ceutical companies  have  been  purchasing 
Increasing  quantities  for  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vaccines  and  serums.  This  growing 
demand  has  created  a  thriving  business  for 
hundreds  of  unlicensed  private  laboratories, 
which  buy  plasma  for  $6  and  up  per  pint, 
seU  It  for  at  least  a  100%  profit.  But  it  has 
also  led  to  a  serious  public-health  problem, 
and  last  week  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  CouncU  propoeed 
strict  new  rules  to  police  the  plasma  plants. 
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Tbe  prime  target  IB  the  widespread  use  at 

plasmapheresis  by  commercial  blood  Iabora> 
tones.  An  old  technique,  plasmapheresis  aep- 
arates  the  components  of  whole  blood  and 
returna  tbe  red  blood  ceUs — hardest  for  tlie 
body  to  replace — to  the  donor.  The  procedure 
as  now  employed  can  be  both  profitable  and 
dangerous.  Whole  blood  shoiild  not  be  given 
more  often  than  every  two  months.  But 
donors  can  and  do  sell  plasma  far  more  fre- 
quently, and  often  to  laboratories  that  faU  to 
protect  either  them  or  the  iiltlmate  user  of 
their  life-saving  product. 

LACK  OF  CONTROL 

One  of  the  dangers  that  blood  donors  face 
is  serum  hepatitis,  a  sometimes  fatal  liver 
disease  transmitted  by  unsterile  laboratory 
equipment.  But  the  councU  is  even  more 
disturbed  by  the  lack  of  adequate  control 
over  the  majority  of  plasmapheresis  pro- 
grams now  under  way  In  the  country.  Co- 
ordination among  programs  is  lacking,  rec- 
ord keying  practically  nonexistent. 

Donors  are  both  unscreened  and  \intested. 
Tliough  most  whole-blood  donors  are  vol- 
vmteers  In  good  health,  many  of  the  approz. 
Imately  100.000  plasma  donors  are  Skid  Row 
bums  and  drug  addicts.  De^erate  for  mon- 
ey, they  may  Involve  themselves  In  several 
programs  at  once,  selling  plasma  as  often 
as  three  or  four  times  a  week.  Many  allow 
themselves  to  be  hyperlmmunlzed,  so  that 
their  blood  will  produce  dlsease-flghtlng  an- 
tllxxlles.  Others  participate  In  programs  that 
could  create  RH-factor  IncompatlbUltles,  ex- 
posing them  to  Illness  or  even  death  If  they 
themselves  should  later  require  blood  trans- 
fusions or  certain  types  of  medication. 

Appalled  by  this  situation,  the  Research 
Council  has  responded  by  drafting  a  set  of 
guidelines  aimed  at  protecting  both  the  donor 
and  the  user  of  plasma  products.  To  weed 
out  the  unfit.  It  proposes  limiting  participa- 
tion in  plasmapheresis  programs  to  persons 
of  "fixed  address." 

The  council  also  wants  to  establish  region- 
al registries  to  Identify  qualified  donors  and 
to  maintain  records  on  them.  Such  a  system 
woxild  also  prevent  donors  from  either  giving 
plasma  too  often  or  taking  part  in  programs 

Involving  the  injection  of  Incompatible  antl- 

gens.   It   also   proposes   strict   limitations   on 

the  laboratories  themselves.  Under  the  sug- 
gested rxUes,  a  physician  would  be  required 
to  supervise  all  laboratory  blood  operations, 
examine  ail  donors. 

More  than  guidelines,  however,  are  needed 
to  deal  with  the  burgeoning  blood  business. 
The  councU  itself  has  no  enforcement  au- 
thority, and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards  can  regu- 
late only  the  purity  and  safety  of  those  plas- 
ma products  shipped  across  state  lines.  Wash- 
ington can  exercise  only  limited  control  over 
the  purchase  of  raw  plasma  from  unlicensed 
laboratories.  It  Is  up  to  the  states  to  regu- 
late the  commercial  blood  centers,  and  few,  so 
far,  have  shown  any  Inclination  to  act. 


THE  FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NBW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent events  at  some  of  our  Federal  pris- 
ons it  has  been  alleged  from  many  sides 
that  inmates  are  regarded  by  prison  au- 
thorities sus  subhuman.  This  attitude, 
many  of  us  feel,  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  bitter  tragedies  at  the  pris- 
ons which  have  shocked  us  in  recent 
months. 
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To  insure  that  such  tragedies  do  not 

recur  prison  officials  must  work  con- 
stantly from  the  principle  that  prisoners 

are   human  beings,   entitled   as   such   to 

tMisic  rights  and  respect.  Certainly  the 

status  of  prisoners  entails  the  depriva- 
tion of  some  of  their  civil  rights,  but 
prisoners  should  be  subjected  only  to 
those  deprivations  which  are  essential 
to  good  order  m  the  operation  of  pris- 
ons. 

The  right  of  prisoners  to  communi- 
cate freely  by  mall  with  the  media  is  a 
right  which  cannot  justifiably  be  in- 
fringed. What  imique  exigency  of  the 
prison  situation  can  convincingly  Justify 
denial  of  prisoners'  rights  to  participate 
In  public  discussion  through  the  press? 
I  say  there  is  no  such  exigency. 

Yet  the  letters  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  clearly  describe  the  arbitrary 
denial  of  the  above  rights  m  the  case  of 
36  inmates  at  Danbury  Federal  Prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  these  hu- 
man beings  receive  our  attention.  It  Is 
time  that  we  call  the  Jiistice  Departn^nt 
to  task  for  its  repression  of  the  moral  and 
political  rights  and  beliefs  of  prisoners. 
It  is  time  that  we  demand  fairness  and 
impartiality  from  our  prison  administra- 
tors. 

I  commend  to  yom-  attention  the  fol- 
lowing letters : 

Danbttrt,  Oonn.,  January  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzuo. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Abzuo:  Enclosed  Is  a  letter  that 
was  submitted  to  the  chief  of  classification 
and  parole  In  this  Pederal  prison  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  It  is  an  "Open  Letter  to  Richard  Nixon" 
signed  by  36  inmates  and  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  New  York  Times.  After  ten  days  of  in- 
dividuals' efforts  to  discover  the  letter's  fate 
(general  Inaccessibility,  procrastination,  and 
mindless  equivocation  mark  the  style  of  the 

best  caseworkers) .  The  letter  was  returned  to 

the  first  signature;  postal  delivery  was  denied 

on  grounds  of  "bureau  policy."  The  specifics 
were  never  fuUy  delineated.  Something  was 
mentioned  that  inmates  were  not  allowed  to 
write  to  newspapers. 

This  amorphous  "bureau  policy"  is  used  as 
the  catch-all  regulatory  Index  for  most  in- 
stitutional commerce.  It  Is  a  mysterious  and 
sacred  set  of  regulations  siunmoned  Into 
being,  molded  to  fit  the  occasion,  and  levied 
according  to  whim  by  which  the  prison  ma- 
chinery is  stored  and  oiled.  It  Is  a  big  club 
to  Instill  fear,  maintain  discipline,  and  slave- 
fiU  obedience,  prevent  redress  of  grievances, 
and  to  tighten  the  screws  imtll  the  adminis- 
trators are  made  to  stop.  Power  yields  noth- 
ing witliout  demand — it  never  did,  it  never 
will. 

Sometimes  interested  and  other  than  self- 
serving  Congress  people  will  confront  "bu- 
reau policy."  Sometimes  Inmates,  braving  the 
lethargy  and  unlnterest  of  those  in  decision- 
influencing  roles,  will  Initiate  action  them- 
selves— In  the  only  way  they  have  to  guar- 
antee a  listening  audience— and  thus  produc- 
ing Attlcas  and  Rahways. 

So  we  have  this  letter,  polite,  reasoned,  tol- 
erantly respectful  dlssldence  bespeaking  good 
citizenship.  To  teU  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Ab- 
8ug,  some  of  us  had  serious  qualms  about 
signing  anything  so  damn  liberal.  But  it  got 
turned  back  and  you  seem  to  be  the  only 
recourse  right  now. 

It's  certainly  no  big  deal,  especlaUy  in  con- 
text of  penal  atrocity  elsewhere.  But  it's  in- 
dicative. Maybe  you  could  read  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  Maybe  you  could  few- 
ward  It  to  the  New  York  Ttmes  with  a  copy 
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of    tills   letter.    Maybe   you    could    pbone    the 

Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  about  "bureau 
policy."  Or  maybe  you,  too,  could  say  to  heU 
with  it. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  Bella. 

John  U.  Bach. 
An     Open    Lxttcb    to    Richard    Nixon 

(To  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Key  and  forwarded 

to  the  New  York  Times) 

Dkas  Richard  Nixon:  It  Is  with  anger, 
shame  and  sadness  that  we  write  you  to 
condemn  the  intensified  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  continuation  of  the  war 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

We  hope  tliat  the  recent  forays  ncHth  wlU 
awaken  this  nation  to  the  fact  that  the 
policy  of  the  Nixon  Administration  is  not 
"to  wind  the  war  down"  but  to  continue 
the  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  under  the 
cover  of  Vietnamlzatlon  and  troop  with- 
drawal. We  cannot  Imagine  tliat  it  much 
matters  to  the  people  of  Indochina  whether 
they  are  killed  and  their  villages  and  crofts 
and  cities  laid  to  waste  by  American  troops 
or  by  Asian  troops  equipped,  trained  and 
supported  by  the  United  States;  nor  do  we 
believe  it  much  matters  to  the  people  of 
Indochina  whether  death  comes  from  the 
ground  or  under  a  rain  of  American  bomlM 
from  the  sky. 

Merely  tinkering  with  the  policy  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  or  clotliing  the 
same  deeds  In  new  language,  wUl  not  ef- 
fectively alter  the  ongoing  and  horrible  real- 
ity of  the  war  for  those  It  most  effects — 
the  Southeast  Asians.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  chooses  to  refer  to  "11ml ted -diuatlon, 
protective-reaction  strikes"  Instead  of — more 
simply — "bombing  raids,"  he  does  not  lessen 
the  destruction  of  those  raids,  nor  does  he 
quiet  the  cries  of  the  victims. 

We  are  not  deceived.  The  conditions  we 
opposed  when  we  entered  prison  persist  and 
we  expect  more  men  and  women  will  foUow 
us  In  order  to  underline  their  determined 
opposition  to  "Nixon  s  War." 

(Signed  by  War  Reslsters  and  anti-war 
Inmates  at  Danbury  Correctional  Institu- 
tion.) 

Michael  McCord,  John  M.  Bach,  Kevin  Mes- 
slnger,  Kevin  Jones,  Stephen  E.  Murray, 
Arthur  Burghardt  Banlcs,  M.  Henley. 

Alfred  A.  Howell,  Jr.,  Stephen  Leeds,  Daniel 
Berrigan,  S.J.,  Tom  Hosmer,  Richard  S.  Stone. 
Stanley  L.  Clark.  Michael  FuUer,  William 
Cox. 

William  R.  Bowens.  Donald  D.  Garner, 
Eddie  Johnson,  Timothy  M.  PawUk,  Ralph  M. 
Howell,  Paul  McAlee,  Ralph  Almedrin. 

John  Sadler,  Ous  Edwards,  William  R. 
Lynas,  William  Cousins,  Charles  Hartwell, 
Salvatore  MlgUore,  Wm.  Wltsey. 

Prank  Pezza,  Gregory  Mitchell,  Harold 
Stone,  Robert  BarceUa,  Itfartln  Goldman, 
Eugene  S.  DanleU  III,  Carl  H.  Dubltsky. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  TO  COOPER- 
ATE ON  NEW  POW  CAMP  INSPEC- 
TION 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— 
'    HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WZSCOKBIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  I  called  upon  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  to  Insist  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  cooperate  in  a  new 
effort  by  Amnesty  International  to  in- 
spect prisoner-of-war  camps  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  According  to 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  the 
State  Department  does  plan  to  cooperate 
in  a  new  effort  by  Amnesty  International 
to  conduct  an  impartial  inspection  of 
prison-of-war  camps  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  execu- 
tive commltee  of  Anlnesty  International 
is  meeting  in  London  this  weekend  to 
decide  whetherto  attempt  another  visit 
to  North  and^South  Vietnemiese  camps. 
I  assume  that  the  Department  of  State 
will  not  allow  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  sabotage  another  mission 
by  Amnesty  International. 

If  Amnesty  International  gains  en- 
trance to  North  Vietnamese  camps,  it 
will  be  the  first  time  that  facilities  con- 
taining American  prisoners  have  been 
inspected  by  any  competent  international 
authority.  Hopefully,  with  full  American 
{uid  South  Vietnamese  co(H>eration,  a 
reciprocal  visit  of  POW  camps  can  take 
place. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle follows: 

U.S.  SuppoBTS  Proposai.  To  Visit  POW'a 
(By  Sanford  J.  Uogar) 

The  State  Department  said  yesterday  that 
It  wiU  support  an  effort  by  Anmesty  Inter- 
national, an  organization  with  headquarters 
in  Britain,  to  conduct  an  impartial  inspec- 
tion of  prisoner-of-war  campa  In  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

If  the  organization  gets  a  firm  agreement 
from  Hanoi  that  would  permit  It  to  visit 
American  prisoners  there,  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  said,  "we  would  use  wtiatever 
influence  we  have"  In  Saigon  to  persuade  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  permit  a  similar  inspec- 
tion. 

Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wls.)  announced  a  few 
hours  later  that  Amnesty  International  is 
expected  to  launch  such  an  effort  after  a 
board  meeting  in  London  ttiis  weekend. 

American  support  for  the  mission  would 
represent  an  apparent  ctiange  of  emphasis  in 
U.S.  policy,  which  has  long  regarded  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  as 
the  only  organization  sufficiently  Impartial  to 
make  such  an  Inspection. 

Prank  A.  Sleverts,  a  State  Department  of- 
ficer with  special  responsibility  for  the  pris- 
oner of  war  problem,  Insisted,  however,  that 
no  change  of  policy  was  Involved.  "We  would 
like  anyone  to  see  the  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam,"  Sleverts  said. 

But  Aspln  said  he  was  "suspicious"  that 
the  State  Department  had  previously  kept 
the  organization  from  visiting  prison  camps 
In  the  south. 

He  called  upon  the  State  Department  to 
"encourage"  Amnesty  International's  new 
proposal  and  to  put  pressure  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  go  along. 

Aspln  released  documents  this  week  which 
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ho  said  demonstrated  tha,t  tbe  effort  laat 
spring  by  the  organization  to  visit  prisoners 
on  both  sides  "blew  up"  when  Saigon  refused 
to  grant  visas  for  an  Amnesty  International 
delegation. 

Sleverta  denied  tbat  South  Vietnam  had 
actually  turned  down  group's  application, 
but  had  merely  asked  that  it  be  "deferred" 
pendUag  the  efiorte  of  South  Vietnam  to  re- 
patriate prisoners  from  the  north. 

He  said  he  was  skeptical,  however,  that 
Hanoi  would  actually  permit  a  visit  to  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  in  the  north. 

"If  a  visit  to  North  Vietnam  should  take 
place,"  Sleverts  said,  "then  we  would  sup- 
port" a  similar  visit  to  the  sou^. 

But  he  added  that  "It  would  take  an  awful 
lot  to  convince  us."  In  light  of  North  Viet- 
nam's refusal  to  let  other  groups  visit  the 
prisoners. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  International  Bed 
Cross  regiUarly  visits  prison  camps  in  the 
south,  but  has  been  turned  down  In  Its  efforts 
to  get  Into  North  Vietnam. 

The  State  Department  takes  the  i>o«ltlon 
that  the  Bed  Cross  qualifies  under  the  Oeneva 
convention  on  prisoners  of  war  as  a  group 
that  may  conduct  neutral  international  in- 
spection of  prison  camps. 

Sleverts  said  last  night  that  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  "political 
organization"  whose  Impartiality  Is  doubted 
In  South  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

A  non-governmental  group  which  Includes 
people  of  various  Ideological  persuasions.  Am- 
nesty International  generally  has  directed  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  "prisoners  of  conscious." 
It  has  for  example,  investigated  the  condi- 
tions of  political  prisoners  In  Qreece  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  recently  prepared  a  report 
on  British  Internment  camps  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Aspln  observed  last  night  that  it  would  be 
"unusual"  for  Amnesty  International  to  get 
Involved  In  a  "shooting  war  situation."  But 
he  pointed  out  that  the  organization's  re- 
quest to  the  Saigon  government  Included  a 
desire  to  visit  military  camps  as  well  as  "clvU 
camps,"  where  political  prisoners  may  be 
held. 

The  prospect  for  a  new  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional bid  to  visit  the  prisoners  of  war  on 
both  Bides  arose  during  testimony  by  William 
H.  Sullivan,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs,  before 
a  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  chairman,  Bep.  Clement 
J.  Zablocki  (D-Wls.),  raised  the  allegations 
made  by  his  junior  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
with  Sullivan. 

Sullivan  answered  that  "we  would  wel- 
come" a  visit  to  the  camps  in  the  north  by 
Amnesty  International  and  would  "encour- 
age" a  reciprocal  visit  to  the  south. 


QUEENS  VILLAGE-COMMUNITY  SUR- 
VEY PROJECT-ECONOMICS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stu- 
dents of  Martin  Van  Buren  High  School 
in  Queens  Village,  N.Y.,  have  recently 
completed  a  project  that,  I  believe,  is 
worthy  of  your  attention.  These  students 
undertook  a  study  which  traces  the  his- 
tory of  the  Queens  Village  community 
and  provides  valuable  information  as  to 
the  social  and  economic  complexion  of 
the  area.  The  data  gathered  In  this  study 
along  with  the  well-written  analysis 
makes  this  work  equal  to  many  profes- 
sional efforts. 
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All  too  often,  our  younger  generation 
is  criticized  for  their  lack  of  direction 
and  their  inability  to  do  work  of  lasting 
value.  Clearly  the  students  of  the  honors 
economics  class  in  Van  Buren  High 
School  disprove  this  common  cry.  So  In- 
teresting and  illuminating  Is  this  study 
that  copies  are  being  sent  to  the  Queens 
Village  and  Jamaica  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic library  as  well  as  to  the  local  commu- 
nity organizations.  I  am  sure  that  this 
study  will  be  most  valuable  to  those  in 
government  who  plan  and  fund  com- 
munity facilities  for  this  section  of  the 
Queens  County. 

The  students  covered  the  following 
areas  in  their  research:  history,  people, 
location  and  physical  setting,  size  of  the 
community,  occupation,  politics  and  elec- 
tions, health,  recreation  and  culture, 
housing  and  school  facilities,  welfare 
agencies,  transportation,  and  drug  abuse. 
A  bibiography  of  success  is  appended  for 
each  section  of  the  study. 

Every  area  was  probed  for  all  the  facts 
it  could  yield,  the  students  relying  on 
standard  source  boolLS,  interviews,  and 
surveys  based  on  door-to-door  research 
or  questionnaires  taken  home  by  Van 
Buren  students  living  in  Queens  Village. 
Each  of  the  12  sections  of  the  book  was 
prepared  by  a  team  of  2  or  3  students 
working  together. 

Students  drew  on  every  community  re- 
source available.  Including  the  parks  de- 
partment, borough  president's  office,  lo- 
cal newspapers,  human  resoiu-ces  admin- 
istration. Queens  Board  of  Elections, 
Jamaica  Social  Services  Center,  Queens- 
boro  Coimcil  for  Social  Welfare,  and  so 
forth.  Important  reference  works  used 
were  the  "City  Plan  of  New  York, 
(Borough  of  Queens) ,"  and  the  most  re- 
cent census  available. 

After  you  examine  this  study,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  will  imderstand 
whj'  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  yoimg 
people  who  live  in  my  community.  It  is 
a  reflection  of  their  concern  for  Queens 
Village  as  well  as  a  fine  example  of  their 
intellectual  curiosity  and  abiUties. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
study  into  the  Rkcord  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  in  the  insights  and 
wealth  of  information  published  in  this 
project: 

QUEEKS    VUXAGK-COMMUNn-T    SURVBY:    CLASS 

Bessakch  Project-Economics  IH3 

(By  Martin  Van  Buren  High  School,  Social 

Studies  Department) 

Edward  Kelso,  Assistant  Principal. 
Richard  DeFiore,  Teacher. 

CHAPrSR   AND   TEAMS 

History:  Sylvanne  Beck,  Marlov.e  Scbneld- 
kraut. 

People:  Joanne  Maslello,  Sharon  Gross- 
man. 

Location:  Neal  Buchalter,  Stuart  Porater. 

Size:  Andy  Simon,  Steven  Finn. 

Occupation:  Jeffrey  Llebowltz,  Eric  Skel- 
nlck. 

Politics:  Wayne  Hamburger,  Paul  Ferglone. 

Health :  Nina  Schwartz.  Lisa  Cogen. 

Recreation:  Alan  Orenadlr.  David  Flnkel- 
steln. 

Housing  and  Education  faculties:  Ken- 
netth  Rolstacher.  Jeffrey  Strom,  Bill  Unger. 

Welfare:  Dougl«is  Love,  Alan  Llpkln. 

Dnig  Abuse:  Mark  Bosen,  Jay  Newman. 

HISTORY 

The  history  of  Queens  VlUage  dates  back 
to  the  17th  century — 1640  to  be  exact,  when 
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ancestors  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Boss  traded  fresh 
bread  for  meat  with  the  Indians. 

The  original  founders  were,  of  course,  the 
regional  Indians.  Two  tribes  appeared  to 
dominate  the  area — ^The  Caualsle — who 
dominated  land  from  Sheepshead  Ba^-^and 
Coney  Island  to  Jamaica — and  The  Matlhe- 
00c — a  branch  of  the  Algonqulns  wh<yin. 
habited  the  Alley  Pond  Park  area,  ilttle 
Neck  and  Douglaston.  { 

The  first  name  of  this  tract  (now  the 
present  Queens  Village  and  BeUalre)  was 
"The  Little  Plains"  to  distinguish  It  from  the 
Great  Plains  of  Hempstead.  It  was  then  a 
wUderness,  transformed  Into  fertile  grounds 
jrlelding  prosperous  crops,  and  then  Into  a 
New  York  City  suburb  located  sUteen  miles 
from  Manhattan.  The  first  roads  were  Hemp- 
tead  Turnpike  and  Jamaica  Avenue  orig- 
inally Indian  roads. 

About  1824,  Thomas  Bnish  settled  In  what 
was  known  then  as  "The  LltUe  Plains." 

In  1844,  the  Long  Island  BaUroad  (Brook- 
lyn-Greenport,  L.I.)  was  built  and  a  railroad 
station  was  buUt  at  Brush vUle,  although  it 
was  noted  that  the  trains  only  "slowed 
down." 

Adjacent  to,  and  north  of  the  Long  Island 
RaUroad  Station,  Brush  buUt  a  hotel,  chapel 
grocery  store,  blacksmith  shop  and  a  tobacco 
factory. 

On  January  1,  1867,  at  a  Public  Meeting, 
the  name  of  that  part  of  Brushvllle  was 
changed  to  Queens  after  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganze,  wife  of  King  Charles  n  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  area  had  Its  Initial  start  as  a  residen- 
tial, suburban  community  through  the  en- 
terprlse  of  Col.  Alfred  Wood,  a  clvU  war  hero, 
and  later  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  (1864-1866)  and 
United  States  Consul  to  Italy.  Col.  Wood  laid 
out  a  large  tract  in  1868  which  he  caUed 
"Inglewood"  after  his  200  acre  estate. 

In  1871,  Wood  arranged  with  the  President 
of  the  Long  Island  Ballroad  to  build  a  new 
station  on  land  donated  by  himself.  The 
railroad  station  was  buUt.  but  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad  refused  to  honor  the  stop  im- 
less  it  was  called  "Queens."  ITie  "Inglewood" 
sign  was  puUed  down  and  the  "Queens"  sign 
went  up. 

In  September  1924.  the  name  was  changed 
to  "Queens  Village"  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  county.  It  was  officially  recognized  and 
assigned  a  Post  Office.  A  library  was  estab- 
lished In  1896  through  the  efforts  to  the 
Shakespeare  Club  of  Queens.  It  became  a 
branch  of  the  Public  Library  in  1901. 

After  the  World  War  n  real  estate  boom, 
Queens  Village  was  transformed  from  an 
agricultural  community  to  a  residential  sub- 
urban  community. 

The  area  Queens  Village  Includes:  east  of 
Francis  Lewis  Boulevard  to  Cross  Island  Park- 
way and  the  Nassau  County  Line;  south  of 
Grand  Central  Parkway  to  114th  Avenue. 
Famovis  Buildings  and  Events: 
Queens  VUlage  Reformed  Church,  built  to 
1868.  Jamaica  Aveiiiie  and  Springfield  Bou- 
levard. 

Lyceum  Hall:  98-01  218  Street,  oldest  meet- 
ing pUce  In  Queens  VlUage.  BuUt  in  1889 
as  a  Woman's  organization  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  Alfred  Eno.  No  important 
events  in  regard  to  women's  suffrage  were 
noted  and  the  organization  soon  moved.  To- 
day, It  is  a  Veteran's  meeting  haU. 

Calliater  Plant 
A  distinct  "change  of  the  times"  can  be 
noted  at  212-60  Jamaica  Avenue,  once  home 
of  the  Canister  Plant,  a  carriage  and  farm 
wagon  manufacturer.  It  Is  now  a  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Dealer  a  showroom  and  sales  office. 

Veteran's  Plaza 
This  Is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  all 
World  War  n  martyrs  from  Queens  Village. 
It  Is  located  at  Amboy  Place  and  Jamaica 
Avenue,  across  from  the  RaUroad  station- 
Other  points  of  Interest  Include  Cunning- 
ham Park,  named  for  a  blood-thirsty  Bevolu- 
tlonary    War    general,    the    Queens    VUlage 
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Public  Library,  the  Queens  and  Community 
Theaters,  Creedmoor  State  Hospital,  and 
Alley  Pond  Park. 

In  1927,  Queens  VUlage  achieved  nation- 
wide notoriety  as  the  scene  of  the  Snyder- 
Gray  Murder.  An  Art  Editor,  Albert  Snyder 
was  kUled  with  a  sash  weight  by  bis  wife 
and  her  lover,  a  man  named  Judd  Gray.  The 
only  reasons  for  putting  it  on  front  pages 
was  the  Involvement  of  a  sex  triangle,  and 
the  Suyders  were  ordinary  people  In  an  or- 
dinary Eubvirb — the  sort  of  people  with  whom 
the  ordinary  reader  could  identify.  The 
Suyder-Gray  case  felt  the  nation's  delight 
at  vicarious  horrors  and  was  a  result  of  the 
forces  of  baUyhoo.  Mrs.  Snyder  was  the  first 
woman  sent  to  the  electric  chair. 

Queens  Village  Centennial:  September 
1971:  This  event,  featuring  parades  and 
dances  was  held  to  honor  the  construction  of 
Col.  Wood's  Long  Island  BaUrotui  Station, 
September  1871.  Guest  speakers  Included 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  Astronaut  Alan  Sbepard. 

Alley  Pond  Park 

Alley  Pond  Park,  409  acres,  bordered  by 
Union  Turnpike,  Winchester  Boulevard, 
Springfield  Boiilevard,  Cross  Island  Parkway, 
and  Northern  Boulevard,  were  at  first  settled 
by  the  Matlnecoc  Indians. 

In  1637,  Thomas  Foster,  the  first  settler, 
obtained  a  royal  land  grant  of  600  acres  near 
the  "Alley".  He  built  his  home,  a  beautiful 
stone  house  there,  three  years  later.  It  was  a 
refuge  against  Indian  attacks,  and  the  only 
way  of  entrance  was  by  means  of  a  creek. 

An  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Bartlett 
saUed  up  the  creek  one  day  looking  for 
Flushing.  He  stayed  at  Foster'^  home  awhUe 
and  gave  blm  a  cutting  from  a  peas  tree  upon 
bis  departure.  From  that  cutting  appeared 
the  first  Bartlett  pears  In  the  United  States. 

In  1762,  a  grist  mill  was  buUt  near  the 
aUey.  It  was  the  scene  of  filming  of  several 
shots  for  the  sUent  movie,  Zaza  In  1920.  The 
entire  vlUage  was  made  to  appear  as  a  Euro- 
pean hamlet,  the  general  store,  a  Swiss 
Chateau. 

The  general  store  was  buUt  beside  the  grist 
mill  in  1838.  A  post  office  was  buUt  in  1821. 
This  was  the  official  poet  office  for  the  town 
of  Flushing.  "The  AUey",  the  pass  through 
the  hills  and  swamps,  was  often  \ised  as  a 
shortcut  route  from  Roslyn  to  Flushing  or 
from  Refers  to  "AUey  Pond"  located  off 
Northern  Boulevard  and  Long  Island  Park- 
way, Boslyn  to  Jamaica  or  New  York  via 
Jamaica  and  Brooklyn. 

All  the  historic  buUdlngs  have  since  been 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Cross  Island 
Parkway.  "AUey  Pond"  before  the  parkway, 
was  so  beautlfiU  It  was  often  synonymous 
with  Thoreau's  "Walden." 

It  was  established  as  %  park  In  1929.  The 
park  consists  of  a  half  mile  nature  traU,  16 
tennis  cotirts,  playgrounds,  wading  pools,  and 
fields  for  handbaU,  softball,  baseball,  basket- 
baU,  and  football.  It  contains  the  borough's 
largest  picnic  spot.  Two  lakes,  Oakland  Lake 
and  Alley  Pond,  are  dying  from  the  effects  of 
the  carbon  monoxide  of  surrounding  park- 
ways. The  enlarging  of  the  Grand  Central 
Parkway,  which  Involved  destruction  of  much 
of  the  park,  has  bad  devastating  effects  on 
residents  and  ecologlsts. 

Creedmoor 
Creedmoor  (Boundaries:  Hillside  Avenue, 
Winchester  Boulevard,  Union  Turnpike, 
Marathon  Parkway)  was  established  as  the 
Creedmoor  rifie  range  by  the  National  Blfie 
Association  In  1872  by  General  George  W. 
Wlngate  and  named  for  the  Creed  family  who 
owned  the  land.  It  was  acquired  by  the  state 
in  1890  as  a  rlfie  range  for  the  National 
Guard.  Many  famous  International  Blfie 
Meets  were  held  there,  the  first  being  in  1874 
between  the  Irish  and  American  teams.  The 
American  team  won  934-931.  In  1876,  the 
Centennial  International  Blfie  Match  was 
held  at  Creedmore.  "nus  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. The  scores  were;-  '- 
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American  team 8, 126 

Irish 3,104 

Aiistralian 3,006 

Scottish 3,061 

Canadian 2,923 

There  were  over  86  acres,  with  30  targets 
ranging  from  60-1200  yards.  Regiments  of 
the  National  Guard  were  required  to  prac- 
tice here  at  regular  Intervals.  An  eoonomlc 
depression  and  "penny-pinching"  governor 
left  abandonment  of  Creedmoor  In  the 
1890's.  The  National  Blfie  Association  moved 
Its  range  to  Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey. 

Several  reminders  of  the  Creedmoor  Blfie 
Range  consist  of  a  few  street  names:  Win- 
chester Boulevard,  Pistol  street,  Bange 
Street  and  Sabre  Street. 

A  poem  written  by  Dr.  Charles  Mil.er.  a 
Queens  Village  poet,  about  the  Creedmoor 
Range  is  on  the  foUowing  page. 

A  painting  of  the  historic  Creedmoor  Oak 
Trees  was  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design. 

In  1910,  the  Brooklyn  State  Hospital  was 
decided  to  be  built.  In  1935,  It  became  an 
Independent  institution.  Involved  In  the  care 
of  mentally  ill  patients,  and  a  center  for 
psychiatric  research.  A  farm  complex  was 
also  constructed  to  raise  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  hospital  patients.  The  farm  is  still  in 
existence,  but  It  is  no  longer  In  use. 

The  Creedmoor  complex  consists  of  over  25 
buildings,  plus  a  22  story  building,  the  largest 
structure  In  Queens,  and  a  children's  psy- 
chiatric Institute.  The  entire  complex  con- 
sists of  312  acres. 

Creedmoor  has  been  under  the  constant 
blows  of  criticism.  Due  to  lack  of  funds.  It 
is  overcrowded  and  understaffed.  One  critic 
called  it  a  "blight  to  the  community."  An- 
other more  recent  critic:  "Today  the  exist- 
ing treatment  and  residential  areas  are  the 
abandoned  stage  sets;  isolated  stage  sets;  iso- 
lated from  each  other  and  the  community 
outside  the  fence."  A  dysentery  epidemic  oc- 
curred In  1944,  which  brought  national  at- 
tention to  the  hospital  and  care  for  the 
mentally  lU  in  general.  Creedmoor  was  caUed 
the  "Orematory." 

Despite  Its  constant  blows  of  attack, 
Oreedmoor's  faculties  and  care  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  have  laeen  steadUy  improving.  There 
U  no  longer  any  need  to  caU  It  a  "bUght  to 
the  oommunlty"  but  to  look  at  It  as  an  Im- 
portant service  to  the  community,  the  dty, 
and  the  state. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CREEDMOOR  OAKS 

"  'Tongues  in  lYees'  were  most  eloquent  In 
these  1 
At  Queens  we  rode  by    Doughty 's  Grove' 

today; 
A  favcolte  pastime  on  Jericho  Highway 
Has  given  one  a  half-cent\iry  of  real  de- 

Ught. 
Afforded  by  nature's  woodland  beauty  site 
"Too  old  for  ship  timber  a  hundred  years 

ago' 
Alas  I  this  venerable  forest  now  must  go! 
How  the  heart  of  each  noble  tree  lMX>ke 
At  tree  murder's  Iconoclastic  stroke 
Indeed,    precious    are    Uie    traditions    re- 
corded true 
Of  historic  rendezvous,  'festive  barbecue' 
'War  BaUy'  where  the  Immoral  Beecher's 

voice 
Made  each  patriotic  heart  rejoice 
There  firmly  the  old  oaks  stood 
The  same  primeval  wood 
There  native  Indian  chiefs  and  braves 
WoiUd  protect  the  trees  or  faU  In  hero's 

graves. 
Later,    the   nature-loving   fortune    teUlng 

gypsies  came 
With  quaint  tents  and  oampfires  enchant- 
ing the  same. 
Then  one  sad  note  of  less  romaatlc  sound 
'Neath    underwood,    solitary    BUlclde    was 
found. 
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A  public  park  the  brave  old  oaks  should  be 

today. 
A  noble  object  lesson  'oasis'   has  passed 

away." 

Carl  De  Muldor  MlUer   (Dr.  Charles 
MUler) . 

The  poem  sununarizes  fame  of  Creed- 
moor, its  oaks,  the  Blfie  Bange,  and  the 
great  International  shooting  matches. 

Queens  VUlage  Is  more  or  less,  a  smaU 
town  with  a  simple  but  unique  history  lo- 
cated within  the  realms  of  a  gigantic  city, 
teeming  with  history  and  problems.  In  Its 
brief  one  hundred  year  span  of  a  few  Im- 
portant recorded  historical  events,  It  has 
managed  to  keep  a  sense  of  pride  and  tinlty 
typically  found  in  smaU  American  towns. 
Queens  VUlage  has  iindergone  many  trans- 
formations. Only  one  himdred  years  ago  it 
was  all  farm  lands.  Only  after  World  War  I 
did  residential  homes  begin  to  spring  up. 

Although  Queens  VUlage  Is  not  noted  for 
any  fantastic  historical  or  cultxiral  events, 
Its  unique  old-time  homes  and  castle  houses 
and  small  shops,  embedded  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  small  town  only  16  miles  from  a 
teeming  metropolis,  make  It  an  Interesting 
community. 

PEOPLE 

Collecting  recent  data  for  this  report  was 
an  Impossible  task.  As  a  result,  all  work  was 
based  In  the  1960  census  because  the  1970 
census  figures  were  not  yet  avaUable.  Wher- 
ever we  went  In  search  of  data,  we  were  ad- 
vised to  return  In  six  months  when  the 
1970  census  reports  would  be  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

We  went  to  the  Census  Bureau  In  pur- 
suit of  Information  and  were  Informed  that 
some  of  the  1970  Census  resiilts  were  avaU- 
able but  not  for  geographical  subdivisions 
the  size  of  Queens  VUlage  or  Census  tract 
1301.  Census  tract  1301  Is  the  census  code 
for  the  area  Immediately  surrounding  Martin 
Van  Buren.  The.se  woiUd  be  ready  at  a  later 
date.  That  same  day,  we  visited  the  City 
Planning  Commission.  It  was  our  hope  that 
we  could  study  the  new  city  plans  for  Queens 
and  that  they  might  provide  pertinent  facts. 
However,  we  were  advised  that  they  were 
no%  avaUable  at  present. 

We  called  the  Queens  VUlage  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  anticipating  that  they  woiUd 
have  some  relevant  material  pertaining  to 
their  own  town;  they  were  most  apologetic 
but  coiUd  offer  nothing. 

A  telephone  caU  to  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent's office,  resulted  in  the  suggestion  that 
we  go  to  the  library.  We  telephoned  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  the  New  York  Times 
cmd  were  given  the  same  advice.  We  did 
have  some  success  when  we  caUed  the  DaUy 
News.  They  were  very  helpful  and  did  offer 
some  Information  but,  again,  ttUs  was  for  the 
I960  Census. 

We  visited  the  Long  Island  Boom  of  the 
Central  Branch  of  the  Queens  Borough  Pub- 
lic Library  twice  and  collected  what  lltUe 
Information  they  coiUd  offer.  Most  of  this 
data  dated  back  to  1960.  The  publications 
dated  1962  and  1966  had  facts  which  were 
based  on  the  1960  Census  statistics. 

Telephone  calls  to  the  ClvU  Court,  Ethnic 
Court,  and  the  Marriage  License  Bureau 
proved  fruitless.  All  were  unable  to  offer  any 
assistance  other  than  to  refer  us  to  the  Li- 
brary. 

When  we  called  the  Municipal  Beference 
Library,  we  were  told  that  they  had  some 
data — all  of  which  was  based  on  the  1960 
Census.  We  had  planned  to  research  their 
files,  but  'were  unable  to  do  so  because  they 
are  open  Monday  through  Friday  only.  We 
phoned  the  City  Planning  Library  and  the 
Library  of  Archives  and  Records,  but  they 
were  unable  to  offer  any  assistance. 

The  school  library  had  notblng  and  the 
librarian  recommended  we  go  to  the  Central 
Library,  as  did  the  loeaU  librarian,  Therefore, 
staUsties,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  trom 
1960  census  tract  1801.    ■        ... 
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Tabu  1. — Age  diatribution 

Under  5 431 

5  to  9 . 812 

10  to  14 789 

15  to  19 329 

30  to  24— _._ _.     99 

35  to  39 137 

30  to  34 351 

36  to  39 643 

40  to  44 709 

46  to  49 464 

50  to  54 340 

56  to  50 145 

60  to  64 112 

66  and  over 228 

Median  age — 33.1  years. 

Tabu  2. — Sex  dUtribution 

M«l«  - - —  - 2.703 

Female . 2,776 

Tabu  Z.—Race  diatributUm 

White 6,464 

Negro 9 

Puerto  Rlcan q 

Other 6 


Total 6, 479 

TABLE  4.— MARITAL  STATUS 


I 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Norway  . 4 

Sweden  21 

Germany 291 

Poland    555 

Czechoelovalda   64 

Austria    273 

Hungary  100 

V.3SM. 793 

Italy  - 317 

Canada    86 

Mexico 0 

Other 300 

Tabxx  6. — Origin  of  Ittrth 

Total  people 6.479 

Total  foreign  stock 2, 9«7 

Foreign    born 511 

Native,  foreign,  mixed  parentage 2,  466 

Table  7. — Religious  dUtHbution 

Percent 

Protestant    24 

Roman  Catholic 54 

Jewish 20 

Other 2 

Tablx  8. — Annualincome  distHbution 
Total  number  of  families 1,430 


Male 


Female 


Under  $1,000. 
$l,0OO-f  1,999 
»2 ,000-42 ,999 
$3,000-$3.999 
$4,000-94,999 


Total  U  yean  and  over. 

Sin^e 

Married 

Separated 

Widowed 

Divorced 


20 
8 
31 
30 
92 


1,708 

1,813 

29S 

284 

1.384 

1,391 

6 

13 

2S 

112 

4 

26 

Tablc  5. — Ancestry 

United   Kingdom 108 

Ireland 00 


$5.000-$S,999    231 

$6.000-$6.999 "  236 

$7,000-87,999    "  153 

$8,000-88,999 leo 

$9,00O-$9,999    126 

$10,000-814,999 ^.. 26O 

816,000-$24,999    "'"'  74 

$26,000  and  over !""  I6 

Median  annual  Income,  $7,494. 
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I.  Organizationt 
A.  Religious: 
(1)   Churches: 

(a)  Betany  Lutheran  Church. 

(b)  Grace  Lutheran  Church. 

(c)  Hollla  Avenue  Congregational  Church 

(d)  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

(e)  Methodist  Church  of  Queens  Village 

(f)  Queens  Reform  Church. 

(g)  St.  Joseph's  Episcopal  Church, 
(h)  Queens  Baptist  Church. 

(1)   Church  of  the  Good  Shepard. 

(J)  First  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

(k)   HolUswood  Commimlty  Church. 

(1)  Kvangellcal  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Redeemer. 

(m)   Calvary  Church  of  Queens  Village. 

(n)  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Dav 
Saints.  ' 

(o)  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist. 

(p)   Incarnation  R.C.  Church. 

(q)  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  R.C.  Church. 

(r)  88.  Joachim  and  Anne  R.C.  Church. 

(8)  American  Martyrs  R.C.  Chiu'ch. 

(t)   Jehovah's  Witness  Kingdom  Hall. 

(3)   Synagogues: 

(a)  Bell  Park  Jewish  Center. 

(b)  Hc^lla  Hills  Jewish  Center. 

(c)  Holliswood  Jewish  Center. 

(d)  Queens  Jewish  Center. 

(3)  Related  Organizations: 

(a)  St.  Anne's  Council — No.  2429  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

(b)  Court  Our  Lady  o*  Lotuses — No  1082 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America.  Meetings 
every  second  and  fourth  Monday. 

(c)  Queens  Chapter  No.  732  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  State  of  New  Yoilt, 

(d)  Young  Christian  Society— The  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 

(e)  Catholic  Traditionalists  Movement 

(f )  Catholic  War  Veterans  No.  186. 

(4)  See  Religious  Distribution  By  Identi- 
fication: 


RELIGIOUS  DISTRIBUTION  BY  IDENTIFICATION 
IPopulatlon  in  thousands,  1970;  eommonitie,  Q  and  R  total  Queens  Village;  figures  do  not  total  bwaus.  of  rounding) 


Communities 


Estimated 
population 


Protestant 
population 


Percent 


Roman  Catholic 
population 


Percent 


Jewish 
population 


Percent 


Other 
population 


Percaat 


k 


50 
57 


12 
18 


24.0 
31.6 


s 


54.0 
57.9 


10 
5 


20.0 
8.8 


2.0 
LI 


Total. 


107 


30 


28.0 


60 


56.1 


15 


14.0 


1.8 


B.  Fraternal:  According  to  the  Queens 
Village  by-laws,  service  clubs  are  composed 
of  professionals  and  business  people. 

(1)  Lions  Club — largest  International 
membership. 

(a)  local  membership,  46. 

(b)  alms,  sight  conservation  and  combat  of 
drugs  addiction. 

(c)  goals.  (1)  Funded  research  on  laser 
work  and  glaucoma;  (2)  established  Braille 
libraries  and  print  shops;  (3)  founded  see- 
Ing-eye  dog  training  school  and  related  facil- 
ities; (4)  sponsored  summer  camp  for  blind; 
(5)  sponsored  candy  sale  and  raised  approxi- 
mately $3000  to  be  used  to  combat  drug  ad- 
diction. 

(d)  meetings  from  September  to  June. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held  on  Tuesdays  at 
Antuns. 

(2)  KlwanlfiClub — International: 

(a)  Local  membership,  27;  international 
membership  400,000. 

(b)  Alms:  Motto:  "We  Build"— to  help  in 
any  way  possible  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

(c)  goals: 

(1)  Kiwanls  Baseball — sponsors  1600  boys 
from  ages  8  to  13  years. 

(2)  Boys'  camp — this  year  the  club  spon- 
sored three  local  boys. 

(3)  Youth  of  the  Month  Program — ^honors 
senior  students  from  local  high  schools  for 
their  scholastic  achievements. 


(4)  Service  award  to  high  schools— recog- 
nizes students  prominent  in  school  activities. 

(6)  Cop  of  the  Year  Award — ^honors  out- 
standing policeman  of  the  year. 

(6)  Funds  boy  scouts  and  Girl  scouts  of 
America. 

(7)  Actively  Involved  in  Drug  Alert  Pro- 
gram—printed up  and  distributed  posters 
and  cartoons  on  the  topic  and  distributed 
them  to  local  schools. 

(d)  Meetings  from  September  through 
June :  " 

(1)  weekly  meetings  every  Wednesday  at 
Antuns. 

(2)  Annual  State  convention. 

(3)  Annual  international  convention. 

( 3 )  Rotary  CI  ub — International : 

(a)  Local  membership,  46;  international 
membership,  15,000  clubs  in  149  countries. 
For  further  information  on  Joining,  write: 
Brief  Pacts,  P.O.  Box  84,  Queens  VUlace.  N  Y 
11429. 

(b)  alms— "service  above  self;  "The  Im- 
provement of  our  commtmlty  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  world  understanding  and 
peace." 

(c)  goals  (1970) — water  pipeline  built  and 
financed  in  Haiti. 

(4)  St.  Anne's  Council — Knights  of  Colimi- 
bus  No.  3429. 

(6)  Eastern  Queens  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club.  Inc. 


Queens  Chapter  No.  732  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  State  of  N.Y. 

(7)   Ancient  Order  of  Hlberians — VI v  17 
C.  Social : 

(I)  American  Legion— No.  980  and  No  301 
(3)   Bell-VUl  Civic  Assoc. 

(3)  Catholic  War  Veterans— No.  185. 

(4)  Creedmore  Civic  Assoc.,  Inc. 

(6)  Eastern  Queens  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
a  Natural  Attitude  Toward  Urban  Recrea- 
tional Environment  (NATURE). 

(6)  Queens  VUlage  Rep.  dub! 

(7)  V.F.W.  Unity  Post  No.  1570. 

(8)  Rocky  Hill  Civic  Assoc.,  Inc. 

(9)  Y.M.C. A.— Eastern  Queens. 

(10)  Wayanda  Civic  Assoc. 

(II)  Queens  VUlage  Civic  Assoc. 
(13)   Queens  Village  Stamp  Club. 

(13)  Queens  Village  Camera  Club. 

(14)  Young  Republicans  of  Qtieens  VU- 
lage. 

( 16)   Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

(16)  Hollis-Bellalre-Queens  VUlage  Little 
League. 

( 17)  Lioness  Club  of  Queens  Village. 

(18)  American  Assoc,  of  Retired  Persons 
Chap.  No.  660. 

(19)  Queens  Braddock  Civic  Assoc. 

(30)  Queens  VUlage  Boys  aub. 

(31)  Queens  VUlage  DemocnUc  Club. 
(22)  Twenty^Flrst  AJ>.  Demoentlo  Club. 
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II.  Cultural  resources 

A.  Cultural  Organization  on  the  Arts: 

(1)  Goals — secured  street  closing  for  the 
Queens  Village  Centennial. 

(2)  Alms — promote  the  lively  arts  by 
censoring  a/O  presenting  artwork,  ballet, 
music,  eto.  to  the  public  of  the  community. 

(3)  Funds — ^from  N.Y.C.  and  N.Y.  State 
organizations  for  the  lively  arts. 

B.  Theatres:  (1)  Community  Theatre; 
(2)  Century's  Queens  Theatre. 

C.  Libraries:  (1)  Queens  VlUage  Branch  of 
Queens  Borough  Public  Library. 

D.  Physical  Activity  Center:  (1)  Y.M.C.A. 
of  Eastern  Queens. 

///.  Delinquency — Crime 

A.  According  to  the  Commissioner  of 
PoUce:  Queens  VlUage  has  a  comparatively 
lower  crime  rate  than  anjrwhere  else  In 
Queens,  and  therefore,  does  not  need  ex- 
tensive coverage.  UntU  the  new  buUdlng  Is 
completed,  the  Queens  VlUage  poUce  pre- 
cinct (No.  106)  is  stationed  in  Rochdale  at 
the  113th  precinct. 

B.  Community  Policy  Patr<^  tor  Queens 
VUlage. 

(1)  Headed  by  a  police  sergeant  to  provide 
expanded  power  and  increased  facilities. 

(a)  The  sergeant  is  the  acting  police  chief 
of  the  community. 

(b)  The  community  force  is  composed  of 
60  men;  20  men  per  tour  in  a  round-the- 
clock  patrol. 

(c)  Patrol  coverage  includes  business  and 
problem  areas  in  the  heart  of  Queens  VU- 
lage (on  Jamaica  Ave.) . 

0.  Delinquency  Statistics — Queens  VlUage : 
(1)  No  Information  on  crime  rate,  delin- 
quency,  and   staS  coverage   by  police   was 
dispensed  for  this  report  by  the  lOStb  pre- 
cinct. 

Delinquency  {1967)  * 

Queens 83.8 

Q»» 35.6 

B»* 75.6 

Queens  VlUage 101.2 

•Offenses  (arrests  and  referrals  of  the 
Police  Dept)  per  1000  youths  from  7-20  years 
of  age. 

**R  and  Q  are  sections  which  make  up 
Queens  VlUage 

IV.  Mental  Health 

A.  Creedmore  State  Hospital — only  mental 
institution  in  Queens  VlUage,  fimded  by 
the  State.  There  Is  however,  a  private  or- 
ganization  for  brain-injured   chUdren. 

(1)  Recently,  Creedmore  has  estabUshed 
an  Open  IX>or  Policy  and  an  Out-Patlent 
Pohcy  to  lessen  the  number  of  permanent 
patients  per  day. 

(a)  Open  Door  Policy — ^patients  come  amd 
SO  as  they  see  fit,  everyday. 

(b)  Out-Patient  Policy— Patients  report 
to  Creedmore  only  when  they  feel  in  need 
of  help,  and  then  sign  out  to  go  home,  when 
appeased. 

(2)  Creedmore  bouses  the  mentaUy  dis- 
turbed and  brain-lnjured  of  all  ages. 

LOCATION    and    PHTSICAL    SETTING    OF    QUZENS 
VILLAOB 

Climate:  The  climate  of  Queens  Village  is 
called  continental  by  some  and  temperate 
by  others.  We  have  a  seasonEd  climate.  Neither 
extreme  winters  or  burning  summers  plague 

us. 

Many  businesses  are  controlled  by  the 
seasons.  Ice  cream  vendors  (for  example)  sell 
their  goods  during  the  warm  summer 
months.  Other  businesses,  such  as  clothing 
stores,  mvist  restock  their  shelves  for  each 
new  season. 

SoU:  Queens  VUlage  soil  has  a  large 
amount  of  gravel  in  it.  It  also  contains  con- 
siderable amovmts  of  clay.  Under  the  loose 
top  sou,  we  have  a  solid  sedimentary  rock 
base. 

The  sou  can  and  was  used  for  agriculttural 
purposes,  but  It  is  not  the  beet.  The  rock 
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base  aUows  the  easy  buUding  of  taH  buUd- 
ings  with  a  minimum  of  time  amd  money 
spenit  on  the  fovuulation. 

Food  Production:  The  production  of  food 
In  Queens  Village  is  very  limited.  Meat  pro- 
duction is  non-existent,  however,  many  resi- 
dents of  the  community  grow  some  of  their 
own  fruits  and  vegetables.  Those  who  do,  do 
it  as  a  hobby,  not  intending  to  support  them- 
selves by  it. 

Center  of  Population:  Queens  VlUage  does 
not  have  very  many  dense  population  cen- 
ters. Most  of  the  housing  units  in  the  com- 
munity are  private  one  or  two  family  houses. 
There  is  also  a  limited  number  of  low  rise 
apartment  buildings.  The  center  of  popula- 
tion for  New  York  City  is  far  from  Queens 
VUlage. 

Our  community  does  have  two  areas  of 
fairly  dense  popvUation.  The  first  area  Is  be- 
tween 90th  and  99th  Avenues  and  190th  and 
204th  Street.  The  other  area  is  bordered  by 
Braddock,  Ransom,  Jamacia,  and  87th 
avenues. 

Natural  Resources:  Today,  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Queens  VUlage  are  limited.  We 
have  wooded  lands  (at  least  as  compared  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  city),  waterways,  and 
people. 

The  woods  and  ponds  of  Queens  VUlage  are 
scattered  over  the  community.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  most  important  reeovu'ces  we  have. 
It's  a  shame  that  the  few  remaining  areas 
are  being  destroyed.  Now  there  are  ponds 
such  as  LUy  Pond  and  Pea  Pond  stUl  left. 
Queens  VUlage  also  has  two  major  parks: 
Alley  Pond  Park  and  Cunningham  Park.  Both 
parks  have  baseball  fields  and  simUar  facul- 
ties. 

Queens  Village  has  no  direct  contact  with 
the  ocean.  Yet.  it  plays  a  significant  role  In 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  residents  of  our 
community.  New  York  City,  which  supplies  a 
large  percentage  of  our  employment,  devel- 
oped in  the  beginning,  mainly  due  to  the 
great  seaport  and  harbor  that  It  had.  Today, 
many  people  use  the  not  so  distant  beaches 
as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  entertainment, 
especiaUy  In  the  glimmer, 

The  people,  if  you  can  call  them  a  natural 
resource,  are  last,  but  not  least.  The  popula- 
tion tends  to  be  a  working,  white,  middle 
class  society.  Unfortunately,  some  people 
have  grown  unfriendly  and  cold;  a  tragedy 
caused  by  the  vast  population  of  the  large 
cities. 

Physical  Setting:  Queens  VUlage  has  a  very 
interesting  geological  significance.  There  is 
a  steep  hill,  following  and  Just  north  of  HUl- 
side  Avenue.  This  hlU  marks  the  exact  spot 
where  the  great  glacier  stopped. 

Problem  Growing  Out  of  Location  and 
Setting:  Many  of  the  communities  problems 
stem  from  its  out  lying  location.  About  six- 
teen miles  from  city  hall,  taxed  by  the  city, 
yet  feeling  remote  from  it,  residents  believe 
they  are  slighted  and  unserved.  Some  griev- 
ances are  legitimate;  pubUc  transportation 
and  connections  with  other  parts  of  the  city 
have  been  deficient;  improvements,  such  as 
street  paving  and  repair  and  sewer  installa- 
tions, have  been  slow.  With  the  remaining 
vacant  land  qulclcly  being  developed,  the 
need  for  services  from  the  city  Is  Increasing. 
The  district  has  an  expanding  air  freight 
industry,  and  the  community  suffers  from  the 
noise  of  planes  arriving  and  departing  from 
Kennedy  Airport. 

Queens  VUlage  Location  and  Physical 
Setting:  The  location  of  Queens  VUlage  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  close  enough  to  the 
city  so  that  we  have  the  advantages  of  the 
city.  Yet,  it's  far  enough  from  the  city  so 
that  we  don't  have  the  pollution  and  extreme 
overcrowding. 

The  ground  aUows  the  UUle  agricultural 
use  we  demand  of  it.  It  also  has  the  solid 
bedrock  which  makes  the  buUdings  of  tall 
structures  much  easier.  Even  the  climate  Is 
helpfiU.  The  weather  rarely  freezes  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  community.  With  the  different 
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seasons,   residents   are   exposed   to    aU    the 
different  out  door  sports  and  activities. 

Queens  VlUage  may  not  be  the  perfect 
community,  but  the  location  and  physical 
setting  don't  harm  it  any. 

SIZE    OF    THE    COMMONITT 

The  community  of  Queens  Village  is  an 
area  bordered  by  Union  Tvu-nplke  and  Grand 
Central  Parkway  on  the  north,  311  Street  on 
the  west,  Jamaica  Avenue,  on  the  south,  and 
Gettysburg  Street,  Braddock  Avenue  and 
Winchester  Boulevard  on  the  east.  We  studied 
the  size  of  the  community,  particularly  the 
population.  Our  research  took  us  to  the  1960 
census  where  we  found  that  Queens  VlUage 
was  broken  down  into  eleven  census  tracts. 
In  addition  to  oiu:  general  study  of  Queens 
VUlage,  we  did  an  in-depth  study  of  tract 
1301.  This  tract,  which  contains  Martin  Van 
Buren  High  School,  is  determined  by  Union 
Turnpike  and  Grand  Central  Parkway  on  the 
north.  Springfield  Boulevard  on  the  west. 
Hillside  Avenue  and  Braddock  Avenue  on  the 
south  and  Winchester  Boulevard  on  the  east. 
In  our  study  of  Queens  VlUage,  we  discov- 
ered certain  trends  in  the  population.  We 
researched  schools  and  trade  areas  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  included  banks,  indus- 
try and  business,  and  shopping  centers.  Fi- 
nally, we  conducted  a  survey  of  selected  fam- 
ilies in  Queens  VUlage  and  found  out  their 
attitudes  towards  the  size  of  the  community. 
The  typical  types  of  housing  in  Queens 
VUlage  are :  single  famUy  detached,  two-story 
garden  apartments,  row  bouses  and  small 
apartment  houses.  The  maxlmiun  density  in 
the  area  is  from  four,  to  about  29  housing 
units  per  acre. 

There  are  numerous  places  to  shop  In 
Queens  Village.  The  community  has  both 
large  and  smaU  shopping  areas.  There  are 
also  many  shopping  centers  outside  of  the 
neighborhood  that  are  frequented  by  Queens 
Village    residents. 

On  HUlside  Avenue  between  Springfield 
Boulevard  and  88th  Avenue  there  is  a  minor 
shopping  center  that  includes  two  super- 
markets and  an  assortment  of  smaUer  stores. 
There  Is  also  a  major  commercial  area  on 
Jamaica  Avenue  between  216  Street  and  220 
Street.  This  area  of  stores,  service  facilities, 
commercial  recreation,  and  offices  include 
shopping  centers  at  Roosevelt  Field,  Green 
Aces,  Jamaica,  Glen  Oaks,  and  Lake  Success. 
Queens  VUlage  has  more  banks  in  a  con- 
centrated area  than  any  other  community 
In  the  city.  A  few  of  them  are:  Jamaica  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Reliance  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  and  the  Kings  Laiayette 
Bank.  These  banks  pay  varying  amounts  of 
interest,  as  much  as  6  y^  To   annuaUy. 

Industry  and  business  are  concentrated 
in  two  areas,  both  along  Jamaica  Avenue. 
On  the  south  side  of  Jamaica  Avenue,  from 
212  Street  to  220  Street  there  is  light  indus- 
try. This  Includes  light  manufacturing  and 
warehousing.  On  the  north  side  from  212  to 
216  Street  there  are  heavy  commercial  and 
service  activities.  Among  these  industries 
are  warehousing,  motor  vehicle  repair,  and 
amusements. 

To  find  out  the  attitudes  towards  the  size 
of  the  community,  we  took  a  survey  of  fifty 
students  from  Martin  Van  Buren  High 
School  that  are  residents  of  Queens  Village. 
The  survey  consisted  of  eight  questions  in- 
volving population  trends  and  school  and 
community  problems.  The  results  of  our  sur- 
vey can  be  seen  on  table  4.  One  Interesting 
aspect  of  the  survey  was  that  47  out  of  50 
students  said  that  Van  Buren  is  overcrowded, 
yet  only  29  felt  that  there  are  not  enough 
schools  In  Queens  VlUage.  We  agree  that 
there  are  not  enough  high  schools  in  the 
area,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  ele- 
mentary and  Junior  high  schools.  Most  of  the 
students  we  spoke  to  stated  that  overcrowd- 
ing is  the  major  cause  of  the  school's  prob- 
lems. Some  of  the  problems  they  mentioned 
were,  large  classes,  double  session,  and  not 
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enough  personal  attention  from  teachers  as 
well  as  advisors. 

We  also  looked  Into  community  problems 
stemming  from  the  size  of  the  area.  Almost 
50%  of  those  siirveyed  said  that  Queens  Vil- 
lage is  overcrowded.  More  than  76%  felt  that 
the  area  is  too  segregated.  The  other  ques- 
tions that  we  asked  were:  Are  there  enoiigh 
shopping  centers  and  what  do  you  think 
the  average  annual  income  of  a  family  In 
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Queens  Village  Is?  Commimlty  problems  that 
were  suggested  are;  crowded  busses,  segre- 
gation, not  enough  recreational  facilities,  and 
not  enough  Job  openings. 

Through  the  course  of  our  research,  we 
found  that  the  population  of  planning  dis- 
trict 13,  (which  Queens  Village  Is  a  member) , 
has  had  an  Increase  of  100,000  i>eople  In 
only  two  decades.  However,  we  feel  that  this 

TABLE  (.-POPULATION 
I  Based  on  1960  census  dat«i 


Febniary  4,  1972 

figure  Is  not  very  significant  because  the 
population  of  most  areas  have  been  increas- 
ing at  a  similar  rate. 

We  feel  that  the  population  of  Queens  Vil- 
lage  Is  an  adequate  size  now,  but  Increases 
could  cause  severe  difficulties.  We  also  think 
that  the  community  is  too  segregated. 
Queens  Village  could  use  another  high  school 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Martin  Van  Buren. 


Tract  1301 


Queens  Village 


Cateaory 


Number 


Percent 


Percent ' 
Q.V. 


Number 


Percent  > 
Q.V. 


1.  Preschool.. 

2.  Teens 

3.  Voting  age. 

4.  Over  65.... 


631 

11 

542 

10 

3,192 

59 

156 

3 

25 
20 
17 
6 


2,473 

2,668 

18,159 

2,406 


9 
10 
70 

9 
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Tract  1301 


Queens  Village 


Category 


Number 


Percent 


Percent  ■ 
Q.V. 


Number 


Percent: 
Q.V. 


5.  Nonwbita 25  0.05 

6.  Negro 25  .5 

Total 5,347 


44 
81 


57 
31 


a2 
.1 


26,194 


■  Percent  ot  the  number  of  people  in  a  particular  category  in  all  ot  Queens  Village  that  are  in 
tract  1301, 81  percent  of  the  Negroes  In  Queens  Village  are  in  tract  1301. 

TABLE  II— SCHOOL  POPULATION  i 


'  Percent  of  people  in  a  particular  category  relative  to  Queens  Village. 


White 


Negro 


Puerto  Rican 


School 


Students 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent         Number         Percent        Capacity 


Plus  or 

minus      Percentage 
capacity        of  rooms' 


Junior  High  School  109 1,581  1,020  65  544" 

Public  School  33 1,220  1,109  90  94 

Public  School  18 386  3,117  82  64 

Public  School  135 1,180  927  79  241 

Van  Buren 4,470  3,393  88  482 


34 
8 
16 
20 
11 


17 
17 
5 
12 
55 


1.684 

-120 

1,442 

-169 

689 

-303 

1,310 

-130 

3.468 

+1,002 

S3 
87 
56 

90 
128 


<  Population  based  on  plan  for  New  York  City,  1968. 
>  Percentage  of  rooms  in  use. 

TABLE  III.— INCOIME 


Category 


Number  of 
families 


Percent 


Tract  1301: 
Under  Jl.OOO    .     . 

20 

161 

466 

703 

74 

16 

1  5 

Under  J5,000 

11.0 

J5.000  to  $7,000  . 

33.0 

J7,000  to  $15,000 

50.0 

$15,000  to  $25,000 

5.0 

Over  $25.000 

1  0 

.... 

ToUl 



1,430  ... 

Queens  Village: 
Under  $1,000 

94 

1,344 

1,875 

3.416 

404 

53 

1.0 

Under  $5,000.- 

18.0 

$5,000  to  $7,000 

26.0 

$7,000  to  $15.000 

49.0 

$15,000  to  $25,000 

6.0 

Over  $25,000 

1.0 

.... 

Total 

.... 

6.997  ... 

>  Income  based  on  figures 

from  the  1960 

cetBus. 

TABLE 

IV- 

-SURVEY 

Question 


Response 
Yes  No 


Is  area  overcrowded 23 

Is  area  segregated 38 

Is  Van  Buren  overcrowded. 47 

Is  overcrowding  the  cause  of  school  problems.  41 

Are  there  enough  schools  in  Queens  Village..  21 

Are  there  enough  shopping  centers 44 

What  are  some  school  and  community  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  sue  of  the  com- 
munity  : O 


27 
12 
3 
9 
29 
6 


C) 


■  Average  income  of  families  in  area  surveyed:  Under  $5000, 
3:  $5,000  to  $7,000,  8;  $7,000  to  $15,000, 24;  over  $15,000, 15 
>  Varied  answers  in  body  of  report 

OCCUPATIONS 

The  community  of  Queens  Village  encom- 
pttsses  a  wide  range  of  occupations,  incomes, 
and  other  related  factors.  Since  our  report 
deals  baslccJly  with  the  school  community, 
we  limited  our  survey  district  to  the  area 
between  Jamaica  Avenue  and  Union  Turn- 
pike on  the  south  and  north,  and  333  Street 


and  Bell  Boulevard  on  the  east  and  west. 
Occupations:  The  area  which  we  have  de- 
lineated Is  a  typical  middle  class  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  an  abundance  of  people  em- 
ployed In  municipal  and  community  services. 
Included  are  policemen,  firemen,  sanitation 
workers,  and  postmen. 

Production  also  plays  a  great  occupational 
role  In  the  life  of  this  section  of  Queens 
VUlage.  Machinery  and  other  duraUe  goods, 
textiles  and  apparel,  and  food  and  other 
kmdred  products  make  up  the  largest 
amount  of  employment  in  manxifacturing 
among  the  people  of  the  community. 

Distribution  is  also  an  Important  factor  In 
the  occupational  breakown  of  the  people  In 
the  area.  Included  in  this  subheading  are 
people  Involved  in  wholesale  trade,  retail 
trade,  and  the  ownership  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing establishments. 

Transportation  is  an  integral  p€ut  of  the 
community  though  not  an  extremely  large 
segment  of  the  populace  is  employed  In  this 
lleld.  Tazloab  drivers,  motormen,  and  bus  and 
truck  drivers  are  included  in  the  above. 

Educational  and  other  professional  serv- 
ice employees  make  up  a  fairly  large  seg- 
ment of  the  community.  This  subdivision 
encompasses  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  den- 
tists, and  also  engineers  and  architects. 

Workers  in  oommunloatlon  also  make  their 
mark  on  the  community.  Included  in  this 
field  are  printers,  publishers,  telephone  op- 
erators and  repairmen. 

Income:  Income  in  this  portion  of  Queens 
VUlage  ranges  from  the  moderately  low  to 
the  upper  brackets.  It  ranges  from  about 
$3,000  a  year  to  $15,000  and  over.  As  one  pro- 
ceeds north  in  this  section  of  the  com- 
munity, one  finds  that  Income  generally  rises. 
The  following  is  a  chart  showing  income 
breakdown  per  family  size.  (Taken  from  plau 
for  Queens. ) 


Size 


3,000  6,000        10,000  15,000 

to  5,999     to  9,999    to  14.999      and  over  1 


1  person 334  275  0 

2  people 3,466  4,594  1,536 

3  people... 2,272  4.631  2.182 

4  people 2,302  5,342  2,507 
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This  chart  shows  us  that  the  community 
is  basically  middle  Income  with  yearly  earn- 
ings between  $6,000  and  $16,000  and  that,  in 
general,  larger  numbers  of  people  earn  more 
money  to  support  larger  families. 

Unionism:  Workers  in  the  community  be- 
long to  unions  according  to  their  occupa- 
tional breakdown.  Main  unions  Include: 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association,  Uni- 
formed Fire  Fighters,  United  Sanitation 
Workers,  Transit  Workers  Union,  umted 
Telephone  Repairmen.  Workers  have  gone 
out  on  strike  when  their  unions  led  the  way. 

Unemployment:  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  unemployment  figures  are 
given  for  a  specific  census  tract  only  if  there 
are  one  hundred  people  on  unemployment 
in  that  tract  and  if  that  number  constitutes 
5%  of  the  total  population  of  the  tract.  It  is 
conceivable  to  have  150  people  unemployed, 
but  that  might  only  constitute  8%  of  the 
population  of  the  tract.  Therefore,  this  sta- 
tistic will  not  be  listed.  None  of  the  tracts 
for  the  section  of  Queens  Village  we  are 
studying  were  listed  at  the  Department  of 
Labor,  showing  us  that  unemployment  it 
either  less  than  100  families  per  tract  or 
less  than  5%  per  tract.  In  our  sim^ey.  we 
came  upon  only  two  families  who  were 
unemployed. 

Welfare :  In  this  section  of  the  community, 
106  oases  of  welfare  have  been  filed,  consti- 
tutmg  201  people.  This  includes  home  relief, 
temporary  aid  to  dependent  children,  old 
age  assistance,  and  aid  to  the  blind  and 
duiabled. 

.^lency:  There  are  no  figiues  avail- 
able fORjob  changes.  In  our  survey,  we  found 
only  twa  or  three  cases  of  Job  changes  or 
change^  in  occupations  in  the  past  year. 
Accormng  to  Mrs.  Handler,  head  of  the 
ens  Village  Chamber  of  Commerce,  peo- 
ple keep  the  same  Jobs  and  occupations  for 
practically  their  entire  lives.  This  district  is 
one  of  the  stablest  segments  of  Queens  in 
this  respect. 

ChQd  Labor:  There  are  no  reported  Inci- 
dents of  child  labor  in  our  sampling  district. 
We  must  assume  that  it  Is  non-ezlstent. 
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I960  CENSUS  STATISTICS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN  TRACTS  LOCATED  BETWEEN  JAINAICA  AVENUE  AND  UNION  TURNPIKE 


Tracb 


542 


548 


552 


554 


556 


558 


560 


562 


564 


566 


2767 


1,301 


Total  amploywl 1,827 

Construction 

Manufacturing  (total). 

A.  Lumber  products. 

B.  Metal  industries . 

C.  Machinetv 

0.  Transporution  equipment. 

E.  Other  durable  goods 

F.  Foods  and  kindred  products...... 

G.  Textile  and  apparel 

H.  Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 

1.  Other  nondurable  goods 

J.  RR  and  RR  tupresa 

Other  transportation 

Utilities,  sanitary 

Wholesale  trade 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

Other  retail  trade 

Business  and  repair  trade.... 

Piivate  households . 

Other  personal  services..,. 

Hospitals 

Educational  services 

Other  protatsional  services 

Public  administration 

Other  industries 


837 


1,017 


927 


813 


684 


622 


454 


620 


481 


2,015 


63 

30 

56 

29 

46 

43 

46 

17 

30 

22 

66 

439 

210 

225 

197 

169 

167 

133 

89 

139 

119 

544 

3 

3 

8 

9 

4 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

32 

12 

9 

0 

22 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

41 

47 

40 

26 

32 

23 

47 

8 

12 

4      ^       10 

19 

39 

0 

10 

17 

21 

3 

4 

12 

23 

11 

58 

57 

26 

27 

20 

26 

27 

29 

14 

23 

11 

58 

80 

52 

10 

12 

19 

23, 

23 

15 

38 

22 

Si 

57 

16 

SO 

31 

IS 

13^ 

20 

0 

11 

5 

166 

60 

16 

SO 

31 

15 

13 

20 

0 

11 

5 

166 

64 

18 

40 

35 

22 

26 

16 

12 

20 

13 

SO 

0 

8 

4 

7 

5 

4 

S 

13 

11 

0 

20 

70 

38 

43 

67 

42 

37 

41 

27 

36 

27 

SO 

90 

66 

SO 

62 

S3 

45 

16 

19 

40 

43 

43 

114 

35 

69 

43 

47 

42 

24 

21 

8 

16 

124 

32 

17 

28 

13 

13 

12 

8 

3 

4 

33 

46 

277 

92 

93 

133 

175 

90 

81 

46 

99 

58 

307 

88 

28 

56 

33 

23 

12 

26 

IS 

16 

12 

58 

8 

0 

17 

0 

3 

0 

12 

0 

3 

4 

4 

40 

IS 

27 

40 

23 

3 

8 

11 

19 

29 

38 

22 

4 

44 

30 

21 

8 

12 

28 

4 

9 

48 

80 

26 

30 

15 

49 

3S 

26 

17 

24 

20 

132 

120 

22 

43 

20 

25 

42 

33 

IS 

57 

34 

120 

127 

64 

68 

90 

69 

39 

68 

54 

36 

16 

258 

253 

182 

164 

148 

ISO 

105 

73 

78 

94 

39  ... 

ELXCnONS    AND    POLITICS HONESTY    IN 

GOVERNMENT 

There  is  no  local  government  In  Queens 
Village.  We  are  represented  however,  by  duly- 
elected  officials  m  the  City  Council,  State 
Legislature,  and  Congress.  The  Councilman 
representing  Queens  Village  (16th  Council 
District)  is  Matthew  J.  Troy,  Jr..  a  Demo- 
crat. He  has  represented  Queens  Village  in 
the  City  Council  since  1964.  He  now  also  holds 
the  post  of  Queens  County  Democratic  Lead- 
er.  He  has  recently  come  out  in  support  of 
Oeorge  McGovem  (Democratic  senator  from 
South  Dakota)  for  President.  Mr.  Troy  has 
often  been  described  as  a  conservative  who 
votes  liberal.  Also  representing  the  people  of 
Queens  Village,  the  two  councilmen  at  large 
from  Queens  are  Mr.  Alvln  Frankenberg.  a 
Liberal,  and  Mr.  Mastropieri,  representing 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  Chief  executive 
of  Queens,  or  Borough  President  is  Donald 
Manes,  a  Democrat.  He  became  Borough  Pres- 
ident this  year  when  Sidney  Leviss  resigned 
and  decided  to  run  for  a  Judgeship  in  the 
court  system.  When  Mr.  Levlss  announced 
his  resignation,  it  was  already  too  late  for 
a  primary  election  for  Borough  President  to 
l>e  held.  A  replacement  (Donald  Manes)  was 
therefore  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  two  major  parties.  Mr.  Manes 
was  then  elected  to  the  Borough  President- 
ship this  year,  with  the  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic, Republican,  and  Liberal  Parties. 
Queens  District  Attorney  Thomas  Mackell, 
Democrat,  was  also  reelected  with  the  sup- 
port of  these  three  parties. 

The  majority  of  Queens  VUlage  lies  within 
the  20th  Assembly  District  (A.D.)  and  is  rep- 
resented by  Republican  John  Esposlto.  A 
northern  portion  of  Queens  Village  lies  in 
the  21st  Assembly  District,  and  is  represented 
by  Saul  Weprin.  a  Liberal  Democrat. 

Queens  Village  lies  within  the  8th  State 
Senatorial  District  and  is  represented  by 
Miuray  Schwartz,  a  Democrat.  He  has  been 
a  State  Senator  since  1966.  He  wishes  to  en- 
courage civic  groups  to  press  vociferously  for 
reforms.  He  has  always  supported  anti-busing 
bills  and  shows  a  wide  range  of  concerns 
including  election  reforms  and  consumer  pro- 
tection. He  gives  solving  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem top  priority  because  he  says  it  leads  to 
so  many  other  problems. 

Seymour  Halpern,  a  Republican,  has  rep- 
resented the  6th  New  York  Congreesional 
District  since  1069.  He  often  sponsors  con- 
nuner  protection  blUs. 


All  of  our  representatives  have  good  repu- 
tations and  there  Is  really  no  question  of 
dishonestly  in  government. 

The  registration  in  Queens  Village  is  pre- 
dominantly Democratic  (approximately  3  to 
1)  but  it  Is  generally  considered  a  basically 
conservative  area  and  very  often  votes  Re- 
publican. For  example.  Queens  Village's 
representative  In  the  State  Assembly  has  been 
a  Republican  for  approxlmatly  the  last  three 
decades. 

Queens  Village  has  local  branches  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Clubs.  The 
Democratic  Club  (which  never  seems  to  be 
occupied)  is  located  at  220-24  Jamaica  Ave- 
nue and  meets  the  third  Friday  of  every 
month. 

This  year's  elections  were  marked  by  some 
of  the  most  sweeping  bipartisan  endorse- 
ments of  candidates  in  Queens  County  his- 
tory. These  included  nominations  for  Judges, 
Borough  President,  District  Attorney,  and 
Surrogate.  Of  the  four  major  parties,  the 
conservatives  were  the  only  ones  to  put  up 
their  own  slate.  Under  the  agreement  be- 
tween Democratic  County  Chairman  Matthew 
Troy  and  Republican  Coimty  Chairman  Sid- 
ney S.  Wein,  three  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans received  nomination  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  Jules  Kroll,  A  Democratic 
candidate  for  Queens  Councilman  at  Large 
brought  a  suit  in  Federal  Court  to  nullify 
the  nomination  charging  that  Troy  and  Hein 
plotted  with  residing  Judges  to  resign  after 
the  deadline  for  filing  prlnuu^  petitions  and 
then  nominated  the  same  candidates.  He 
chargfed  these  actions  were  designed  to  disen- 
franchise Queens  voters  by  subverting  the 
democratic  process  in  the  primary,  then 
preventing  a  choice  of  candidates  in  the 
general  election.  This  action  violated  the 
fourteenth  amendment  according  to  Mr. 
Kro.  .  .  .  However,  the  suit  was  dismissed. 

In  recent  years,  the  city  has  tried  to  bring 
government  closer  to  the  people  through 
neighborhood  city  halls,  creation  of  the 
Mayor's  Urban  Task  Force  and  the  strength- 
ening of  Community  (Planning)  Boards 
established  by  the  City  Charter. 

Mayor  Lindsay  proposed  this  June  a  plan 
that  would  establish  a  single  community 
board  for  each  community  planning  dis- 
trict In  the  city  with  a  full  time  staff,  com- 
munity offices,  and  a  community  cabinet 
of  local  city  ofBcials.  It  would  provide  for  a 
single  local  board  to  deal  with  all  city  prob- 
lems, with  a  broadly  based  membership.  It 


wovild  have  the  capacity  to  effectively  mon- 
itor local  services,  broaden  citizen  involve- 
ment in  government  decision-making  and 
make  agencies  mor  accountable  to  the  com- 
munity they  serve.  The  new  neighborhood 
governments  would  be  given  the  powers  that 
are  now  held  by  Community  Planning  Boards. 
Urban  Action  Task  Forces,  Neighborhood 
City  Halls,  and  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Bureaus.  These  powers  would  basically  be  to 
oversee  city  services  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  little  or  no  power  to  allocate 
funds.  It  is  estimated  that  this  plan  would 
not  cost  the  city  any  additional  money  since 
the  two  million  dollars  now  budgeted  to  the 
Community  (Planning)  Boards,  Urban  Ac- 
tion Task  Forces,  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Bureaus,  and  Borough  Improvement 
Boards  would  be  rechanneled  to  be  used  by 
the  new  neighborhood  governments. 

The  present  Community  (Planning)  Boards 
in  each  community  planning  district  would 
be  strengthened.  The  memliers  of  these  com- 
munity boards  would  be  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: the  Mayor,  Borotigh  President,  and 
Councilmen  for  the  district  together  with 
Councilmen  at  Large  would  each  appoint 
seven  members;  also  community  school 
txMirds  covering  the  district  would  appoint 
three  members.  This  would  make  a  mln- 
imiim  number  of  twenty-four. 

In  addition,  any  conununlty  corporation 
boards  or  model  cities  advisory  committee 
Included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
munity planning  district  woiild  appoint  up 
to  three  members,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population  of  the  district  they  serve.  It  is 
hoped  that  eventually  these  boards  will  be 
appointed,  llien.  there  would  be  a  commu- 
nity hall  in  each  district. 

A  community  director  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  from  a  panel  of  five  names 
submitted  by  the  community  boards.  The 
conmiunity  director  would  chair  regular 
meetings  of  the  community  cabinets.  The 
officers  of  the  community  boards,  the  Bor- 
ough President,  and  the  city  councilman  or 
their  designees  wotild  also  attend. 

The  local  boards  would  prepare  annual 
district  papers  which  should  contain  an  eval- 
uation of  mumclpal  services  in  the  district 
and  recommendations  for  improvements. 
They  would  hold  hearings  on  the  city's  capi- 
tal budget  on  projects  located  in  the  com- 
munities and  then  make  siiggestions  to  the 
Mayor.  Board  of  Estimate,  and  City  Council. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS— JUNE  1971 


Fehi-uary  ^,  1972 


20TH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 


Re- 
publican 


D«mo- 
cfttic 


Con- 
Litxral    sarvative 


Elaction  District: 

50 271  362                8 

52 229  321               8 

53 129  211               8 

54 182  352 

55 131  184 

56 232  302 

60 119  234 

77 192  245 
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1971  ELECTION  RESULTS 
ICouncllman  at  large:  Muratori,  MastroplerlJ 


Repub-      Consar- 
lican        Mtive         Total 

0«no- 
eratic 

20th  assembly 

district 

Queens  total 

7,439          4,083        11,522 
82,943       49,231      132,174 

11, 161 
216,488 

lAsstmUyman 

20Ui  assembly  district:  Esposito,  LaudunI 

Republican 

Conserva- 
tive           Total 

Liberal 

9,006 

4,490           13,495 

2.231 

TRANSPORTATION  BOND  ISSUE 

Yes 

No 

20th  assembly  district. 9.365 

17. 126 

HXALTH 

Tbe  once  sparsely  populated  areas  of  Queens 
Village  and  Roral  Park  have  become  In- 
creasingly {xipulated  due  to  the  current  desire 
tat  suburban  llXe.  Tbla  sudden  rise  In  popula- 
tion has  stimulated  tbe  need  for  more  hospi- 
tals, old  age  homes  and  treatment  centers 
for  the  sick  and  aged. 

Health  Is  an  Important  aspect  of  commu- 
nity living:  only  one  carrier  of  a  contagious 
disease  is  needed  to  infect  many  others  and 
then  possibly  create  an  uncontrollable  epi- 
demic. The  typhoid  crisis,  many  years  back, 
is  an  Illustration  of  this  point.  One  "ty- 
phoid" Mary  spread  the  typhoid  sickness  and 
caused  It  to  reach  epidemic  proportions.  On 
the  foUowlng  pages,  the  already  exUtlng 
health  and  nutritional  programs  and  facu- 
lties that  have  been  established  to  cope  ei- 
ther successfully  or  unsuccessfully  with  the 
community  health  problems  are  listed.  On 
the  basis  of  the  extensive  research  done,  sev- 
eral conclusions  have  been  made  as  to  how 
effective  they  have  been  in  combating  and 
preventing  sickness  and  malnutrition  in  the 
school  community. 

The  ultimate  source  of  water  for  the  school 
cooununlty  Is  the  CatsklU  reservoir.  In  order 
to  reach  the  tap  at  home,  the  water  must 
pass  through  the  two  city  tunnels  In  Brook- 
lyn, enter  the  Rldgewood  reservoir  and  travel 
through  water  mains  to  Its  final  destination. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  established  def- 
inite rules  in  regard  to  sanitation  in  apart- 
ment buildings.  When  a  biiUdlng  houses  more 
than  eight  families,  the  landlord  la  obligated 
to  have  regular  Janitorial  service  available 
to  his  tenants.  If  be  does  not  do  the  jani- 
torial work  himself,  he  Is  required  to  station 
a  superintendent  In  the  building  or  on  tbe 
same  block.  In  cases  of  more  than  12  fami- 
lies, the  landlord  must  either  live  in  the 
apartment  house,  or  have  a  Janitor  in  tbe 
building  or  within  300  feet  of  It.  If  the  land- 
lord doesn't  live  In   the  building,  he  must 


have  his  name,  address,  and  phone  number 
posted  in  the  entrance  hall. 

It  Is  the  landlord's  responsibility  to  keep 
the  halls,  stairs,  dumbwaiters,  shafts,  cellars, 
roofs,  alleys,  backyard  and  stoops  clean  and 
free  of  any  vermin.  The  tenant  Is  obligated 
to  keep  his  apartment  clean  or  face  eviction. 
He  Is  forbidden  to  shake  mops  and  throw 
trash  out  of  the  windows  or  Into  the  dumb- 
waiter shaft  or  into  public  halls.  In  areas 
where  pets  are  allowed,  the  tenant  is  responsi- 
ble for  their  actions  on  the  sidewalk. 

If  an  exterminator  Is  needed,  the  landlord 
must  provide  one.  When  It  snows,  he  must 
also  see  that  the  sidewalks  are  shoveled,  then 
sanded  or  salted. 

If  there  is  no  incinerator  in  a  buUdlng. 
the  landlord  must  provide  alternate  means 
for  garbage  collection  and  dlspoeal.  He  must 
put  out  at  least  two  cans  dally  from  7-9 
aon.  and  6-8  pjn.  The  Department  of  Sani- 
tation sends  out  day  trucks  and  night 
trucks.  The  garbage  Is  dumped  in  a  land- 
fcrm  on  Fountain  Avenue.  These  cans  must 
have  tlght-flttlng  metal  covers.  All  garbage 
must  be  placed  in  these  cans  and  no  g^bage 
Is  permitted  on  K^  of  the  lids.  Old  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  must  be  tied  up  In 
bundles  for  collection.  Bulky  items  that  are 
to  l>e  disposed  of  will  be  picked  up  by  phon- 
ing the  Department  of  Sanitation.  It  is  il- 
legal to  leave  a  refrigerator  oixtslde  for  pick 
up  with  the  door  still  on. 

The  preceding  paragraph  in  regard  to  gar- 
bage collection  applies  to  apartments  as  well 
as  private  homes.  In  addition,  there  are  spe- 
cial sanitation  rules  that  apply  to  the  co- 
peratlve  development  surrounding  the 
school.  Sef>ara;te  garbage  rooms  with  cans 
are  provided  for  the  disposal  of  refuse.  The 
litter  cans  on  the  sidewalks  and  the  garbage 
cans  in  the  laundry  rooms  are  not  intended 
for  hoiisehold  garbage.  They  are  iised  strictly 
for  papers  and  empty  detergent  packages. 
In  90%  of  the  oammuniUes  in  Queens,  gar- 
bage Is  picked  up  twice  a  week. 

The  ciorrent  rise  in  bouse  construction 
has  necessitated  the  need  for  improvements 
in  the  storm  and  sanitary  sewers  In  Queens 
Village  and  Floral  Park.  The  following  are 
the  plans  for  the  location  of  storm  sewers 
and  the  schedule  to  begin  work: 

East  WUllston  Avenue,  7*th  Avenue  from 
Little  Neck  Parkway  to  225th  Street  (Spring. 
1970)  as  well  as  240th  Avenue  from  93  Ave- 
nue to  Braddock  Avenue  (^ring  1970).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Plan  for  New  York  City,  these 
projects  should  have  taken  a  year  to  be  com- 
pleted and  they  should  be  finished  by  now. 
The  estimated  costs  for  these  projects  and 
those  mentioned  below  are : 

Project:  cost 

East  WUllston  Avenue $800,000 

Springfield    Boulevard 3.390,000 

226  Street 1.260,000 

The  state  In  January.  1970.  If  things  have 
proceeded  according  to  schedule,  should 
have  to  do  work  on  the  installation  of  sewers 
along  the  prolongation  of  Springfield  Boule- 


vard from  2.900  feet  south  of  147  Avenue  to 
147  Avenue.  This  is  supposed  to  be  in  con- 
junction with  the  construction  of  a  Nassau 
Expressway.  A  second  stretch  along  226  Street 
has  been  planned,  but  no  starting  date  has 
been  set  as  yet. 

SntTH     AND     DEATH     RATES:     ILLNESSES 

TTie  birth  and  death  rat*  for  the  health 
district  including  Floral  Park  and  Queens 
VlUage  show  the  foUowlng  statistics  for 
1965: 

Birtha 

White  —. 8.806 

Nonwhlte    333 

Total    births 7.136 

Deaths 

White    3,590 

Nonwhite    115 

Total   deaths 3,706 

Deaths  by  Cardiovascular  disease 

White    2,111 

Nonwhite   ^I~~    '  43 

Total  deaths 2.173 

Deaths  Xry  maligruint  neoplasm 

White    736 

Nonwhite   ao 

Total   deaths 773 

Fetal  deaths  by  cestation 

White 714 

Nonwhite    "~        93 

Total  deaths 777 

To  summarize  the  statistics  in  Floral  Park 
and  Queens  ViUage.  cardiovascular  fllnonflw 
contributed  to  the  most  deaths,  2173/S706 
or  approximately  66%.  The  second  most 
prevalent  disease  is  malignant  neoplasm, 
approximately  25%.  The  total  number  of 
births  Is  approximately  twice  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths.  The  statistics  bear  out  the 
current  ones  for  the  UJ3.  The  ntimtier  one 
kUler  is  heart  disease,  the  number  two  killer 
Is  cancer. 

Other  disease  present  are  the  ones  present 
in  most  middle  class  suburban  areas.  The 
common  cold,  the  flu,  throat  infections,  oc- 
caslonaUy.  the  grip.  Among  children  there  U 
chicken  pox  and  measles.  Diseases  such  as 
smaU  pox.  polio  and  dlptherla  are  obsolete 
due  to  the  preventative  immtmizatlons.  Re- 
cently, due  to  the  bad  air  pollution,  many 
people's  throats  have  been  bothering  them, 
but  hopefiUly  this  wUl  be  eliminated. 

This  district  has  more  hospital  beds  than 
any  other  In  Queens,  although  only  a  small 
number  are  general  health  faculties.  The 
state's  6788-bed  Creedmore  Mental  Hoi^ltal 
is  now  being  modernized  and  the  volimtary 
300-bed  Hillside  Hospital,  also  volimtary.  are 
both  psychiatric  faculties.  Creedmore  Hos- 
pital has  about  200  acres  of  undevelc^>ed 
land.  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital  and  Deep- 
dale   Hobpltal   are    both    seneral    hoepltals. 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  hospitals  In  New 
York  City,  In  terms  of  financial  support: 

(a)  Mimlcipal  Hospitals.  oi>ei»ted  by 
CUNY. 

(b)  Voluntary  Ho^>ltalB.  private.  n<m- 
proflt. 

(c)  Propriety,  profit-making. 
Voluntary  hospitals  have  somewhat  higher 

costs  and  charge  higher  rates  than  Munici- 
pal Hospitals.  They  provide  more  extensive 
private  care,  and  any  person  may  be  ad- 
mitted. "Medicaid  patients  are  eligible  for 
treatment  at  Voluntary  Hospitals.  It  Is  a 
fallacy  that  poor  people  can  be  treated  at 
only  Municipal  Hospitals.  Each  type  of  hos- 
pital may  be  either  a  general  hospital,  han- 
dling many  kinds  of  Ulnesses  and  condi- 
tions, or  a  special  hospital.  New  York  City 
pays  through  its  charitable  Institution 
budgets,  $130,000,000  to  voluntary  hospitals, 
for  in-patient  care  of  Medicaid  patients.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  city  pays  $25,000,000  for  out- 
patient care.  This  amounts  to  about  60% 
of  voluntary  hospitals  income. 

Medicaid  is  a  state  program  designed  to 
cover  the  major  medical  expenses  for  those 
medlcaUy  Indigent.  EUgibUlty  standards  are 
still  being  worked  out.  To  find  out  more  in- 
formation contact:  Dept.  of  Welfare  Informa- 
tion Services,  250  Church  Street  New  York 
10013   (PI  4  8700) . 

Tbiere  ia  another  medical  program  nearly 
aU  Americans  65  and  over  are  eligible  for. 
medicare.  To  join,  s  person  must  sign  up 
and  pay  $3  momtihly.  80%  of  all  reasonable 
charges  for  the  following  are  covered,  after 
the  first  $60: 

(a)  Physician  and  surgeon  bills  in  hos- 
pitals, doctor's  olBce. 

(b)  Home  health  services  up  to  100  visits 
a  year. 

(c)  Various  other  medlccU  and  health 
services  such  as  diagnostic  tests,  surgical 
dressings,  or  rental  of  medical  equipment. 
Pot  further  Information  contact:  Greater 
New  York  Hoqjltal  Association.  3  East  54 
Street  New  York  10022  (HA  13300) 

Other  health  insiirance  programs  Indude 
programs  under  Social  Security  hospital  in- 
surance. Hospital  Insurance  is  provided  au- 
tomatlcaUy  for  people  65  and  over,  wiio  are 
getting  social  security  or  raUroad  retirement 
benefits.  A  few  months  Ijefore  65.  contact  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Generally, 
this  program  covers: 

(a)  up  to  60  days  In  a  hospital  except  for 
the  first  $40. 

(b)  all  but  $10/day  for  an  additional  30 
days  for  each  spell  of  an  iUnees. 

There  Is  a  lifetime  limit  of  190  days  on 
payment  of  treatment  in  mental  hospitals. 

(c)  up  to  20  days  In  an  extended  care  fa- 
culty. skUled  ntirsing  home,  or  oonvaleaoent 
sections  of  a  hospital,  and  all  but  $5  per  day 
for  an  additional  80  days.  These  services  are 
effective  for  only  a  hospital  stay  of  at  least 
three  days. 

(d)  up  to  100  home  health  visits  by  a  nurse 
or  other  health  worker  In  the  year  foUowlng 
release  from  a  hospital  or  an  extended  care 
faculty. 

(e)  80%  of  cost  of  out-patient  diagnostic 
tests  in  hospitals  after  the  first  $20  for  each 
twenty  day  period  of  testing. 

The  Health  Insurance  Plan  Is  joined 
through  place  of  business  and  Is  supervised 
by  the  State  Department  of  Insurance. 

Blue  Cross's  purpose  is  to  protect  people  In 
terms  of  hospital  cost  rather  than  a  fixed 
dollar  allowance.  To  contact,  cah  MU  9-2800. 

The  Board  of  Health  carries  out  adminis- 
trative services.  The  Board  consists  of  a  com- 
missioner of  health  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  four  members,  at  least  two  of  whom  must 
be  doctors.  The  Board  Is  a  legislative  body 
with  broad  powers,  ranging  from  issuing 
of  permits  to  trapping  pigeons,  to  practical 
midwifery  to  mobilizing  the  city's  facilities 
in  an  emergency.  The  closest  district  health 
center  for  Queens  VlUage  and  Floral  Park 
U  located  at:  90-87  Parsons  Blvd..  Jamaica, 
New  York  (018-6600) . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  provides  services  for  maternal  and  chUd 
health,  school  health,  preventable  diseases 
and  adult  hygiene,  nutrition,  public  health 
nursing,  social  work,  health  education  and 
maintains  clinics  for  chest,  veneral  disease, 
cancer  and  diabetes  check-ups. 

There  are  two  nursing  homes  located 
directly  within  these  two  communities:  (a) 
Windsor  Park  Nursing  Home.  212-40  HiUslde 
Avenue:  (b)  Glen  Oaks  Nursing  Home.  260- 
01  79  Avenue. 

The  visiting  nurse  service  of  New  York 
provides  part  time  sklUed  nursing  care  and 
home  health  aide  services  in  home  to  the 
sick  of  aU  ages.  Care  Includes,  physical 
therapy.  rehabUltatlon.  famUy  health  super- 
vision, and  nutrition  guidance.  For  further 
information  contact:  Visiting  Nurse  Service 
of  New  York,  160-16  Jamaica  LJ.,  New  York 
(JA  6-7787). 

Public  health  nurses  are  assigned  to  child 
health  stations,  caring  for  infants  and  pre- 
school chUdren,  render  public  health  nurs- 
ing service  to  elementary  pubUc  and  paro- 
chial schools  and  secondary  schools,  they  act 
as  consultants  to  teaching  staff  on  problems 
of  health,  refer  to  proper  community  agen- 
cies for  health  and  welfare  services,  assist  in 
immimlzation  programs,  working  paper  clin- 
ics, veneral  disease,  cancer  detection,  adiUt 
diagnostic  and  TB  clinics.  Nurses  visit  homes 
of  patients  to  Instruct  in  nursing  care,  help 
arrange,  teach  Isolation  precautions,  to  ob- 
scure health  hazards,  to  learn  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  families,  to  hrip  solve  prob- 
lems or  refw  to  other  health  or  welfare  agen- 
cies, to  urge  immunization  or  other  prevent- 
ative measures,  to  teach  need  for  medical 
care,  to  assist  in  epidemics,  to  do  case  find- 
ings, and  to  keep  informed  of  special  field 
and  public  health  problems. 

Another  division  of  health  agencies  la  tbe 
Home  Health  Aide  Services.  Headed  by  the 
Community  Service  Society  of  New  York 
(254r-8900):  famUies  and  individuals  are 
serviced  by  the  society's  Dep't  of  FamUy 
Services  and  Central  Services,  by  the  special 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Public  Af- 
fairs or  by  the  Social  Services  Department  of 
a  voluntary  hospital  with  which  the  social 
services  had  established  a  Cooperative 
Homemaker  Service  Plan.  The  National 
CouncU  for  Homemaker  Services,  located  at 
1740  Broadway.  N.Y.  (246-8000)  stimulates 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  home.  Home 
health  aide  services  are  throughout  the 
country  and  membership  Is  open  to  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  providing  home 
health  services,  and  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals interested  In  giving  support.  The 
Council's  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  central 
source  of  Information  and  medldne.  through 
which  knowledge  and  experience  can  be 
pooled  to  advance  development  of  Home 
Health  Services.  It  promotes  development  of 
sanitation.  It  sponsors  conferences  seminars, 
publishes  a  blmonttxly  newsletter  and  re- 
ports. The  Bureau  of  Special  Services,  Divi- 
sion of  Homemaker  Services  (340-5854) 
trains  and  provides  services  of  homemaker 
to  assume  responslbUlty  and  care  of  chU- 
dren when  mother  Is  hospitalized  or  Ul  at 
home.  The  local  bureau  is  at  92-16  147  Place, 
Jamaica,  L.I.  New  York  (990-5793). 

The  American  Cancer  Society.  Queens  Di- 
vision. 116-65  Queens  Blvd..  Forest  HlUs. 
New  York  (BO  3  2222)  distributes  Informa- 
tional materials  such  as  films,  posters,  liter- 
ature and  conducts  lectures  tn  smoking. 
Programs  are  conducted  in  schools  with  the 
public  at  large. 

The  United  States  Dept.  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
established  for  grouping  under  one  adminis- 
tration agencies  whose  major  purposes  are 
to  promote  social  and  economic  security,  ed- 
ucational opportunities,  health  of  citizens, 
administer  variety  of  grants  in  aid  programs 
and  offer  professional  advisory  services  In 
related  fields. 

The   Queens  County  Mental   Health  So- 
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clety  located  at:  192-06  Jana  Avenue.  HoUls, 
New  York  (479-0030) . 

It  serves  as  a  channel  for  citizens  acting 
for  conservation  and  advancement  of  men- 
tal health  services.  It  fosters  community  or- 
ganization and  action  to  Improve  and  ex- 
pand services  for  mentaUy  lU.  It  has  pro- 
grams for  parent  and  civic  groiq>s.  speakers' 
bureau,  and  a  referral  service  . 

The  State  Department  of  Health  of  CUNY 
located  at:  126  Worth  Street.  New  York  (556- 
7711);  Edward  O'Rouke.  President. 

It  regulates  all  matters  affecting  health  In 
New  York  City,  enforces  aU  provisions  of 
law  for  preservation  of  human  life,  and  pro- 
tects health.  Public  health  services  rendered 
by  special  bureaus  are  generaUy  decentral- 
ized to  Borough  Offices  and  District  Health 
Centers. 

The  Community  Agencies  PubUc  Relations 
Association  (CAPRA)  c/o  Community  Coun- 
cU of  Greater  New  York. 

It  Is  organlMd  by  profeoBional  publlo  x«- 
latlon  practltlonan.  It  alms  to  promote  high 
standards  of  public  relations  praotloes.  to 
serve  in  the  Interest  at  the  entire  commu- 
nity to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  to  build  more  effective  pnhUc 
relations  programs,  to  promote  cordial  re- 
lations among  puldic  wdattoDs. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing  lo- 
cated at:  136  Worth  Street,  New  Yofk  (666- 
7074).  It  administers  and  saptarrtMM  publlo 
health  nursing  serrlees  In  homos,  achooia, 
and  clinics  of  Department  of  Health. 

The  Medical  community  for  Health  lo- 
cated at:  175-15  Hillside  Avenue  (AX  7  8398). 
It  Is  a  groiip  of  medical  and  paramedical 
who  fight  for  adequate  special  health  care 
for  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  or  economic 
status.  There  la  a  non-political  emphasis  on 
provided  Infonnatlon  to  community. 

The  Coordinating  CouneU  of  the  Vint 
Dlatrtct  Branch,  Medical  Sodetj  of  the  State 
of  New  York  located  at:  37  New  Dory  Lane 
SL  10806  (987-8377)  Joseph  P.  Shanopy,  1CJ>. 
Chairman,  WUllam  Wheeler,  ILD.  It  rqira- 
sents  the  organlaed  medical  profearton  of 
the  city  of  New  York  In  mAtteza  of  local 
concern  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, services.  It  sustains  and  promotea  the 
public  health  and  welfare  and  the  sdentlflo 
progress  of  the  medical  society  of  N.YjO. 
It  cooperates  with  the  medical  society  oC 
N.Y.  in  matters  within  Its  sphere.  It  U  com- 
posed of  medical  societlea  of  N.Y..  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Blfthmniul  oountlea. 

The  Central  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  located  at:  90-07  Merrick  Blvd.,  Ja- 
maica, L.I..  N.Y.  11432  (787-1000).  Harold 
Bassett,  Director.  It  offers  blood,  first  aid, 
water  safety,  and  volunteer  programs. 

The  Food  and  Nutritional  CouncU  of 
Greater  New  York  located  at:  485  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. Manhattan  10017  (PL  7800) .  Seymour  X. 
Halpem.  M.D..  President,  Stella  Hope  Page. 
Planning  Chairman.  It  sponsors  citywlde  Nu- 
trition Month,  Borough  committees  function 
in  all  five  Boroughs. 

There  are  these  health  and  hospital  clinics 
avaUable : 

(a)  Booth  Memorial  Hospital;  Main  Street 
and  Booth  Memorial  Ave.,  Flushing.  11385. 
Thursday  by  appointment. 

(b)  Jamaica  Hospital :  Van  Wyck  Express- 
way and  89th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.I.,  N.Y.  11418 
(JA  6-7600).  Iliursday.  12:30  pjn.,  by  ap- 
pointment. 

.  (c)  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital:  152-11 
89th  Ave.,  Jamaica.  L.I..  N.Y.  11432  (291- 
3300) .  Monday  by  appointment. 

(d)  Antl-Rables  Clinic:  90-37  Parsons 
Blvd..  Jamaica.  L.I..  N.Y.  (668-6600) . 

(e)  Cardiac  Consultation  Service  Clinic: 
same  as  above. 

(f)  Child  Health  Station:  same  as  above. 

(g)  Chest  ClliUc:  Trlboro  Hospital,  162 
Street  and  Grand  Central  Pkwy.,  Jamaica. 
N.Y.  (JA6  8600). 

Child  Health  Services  are  avaUable  at: 
(a)  Queens  Hospital  Center:  Queens  Gen- 
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eral  Hospital,  62-68  164  Street,  Jamaica.  LJ., 
N.T.  11432. 

(b)  Well  Baby  CUuic:  (990-2412)  Tues. 
Thura.  9  a.m..  Premature  Mod.  1  pjn. 

The  Jamaica  Glaucoma  Detection  Center 
located  at:  90-37  Parsons  Blvd.,  Jamaica, 
LJ.  N.Y.  (OL  8  6600).  It  offers  diagnostic 
and  preventive  services  for  residents  of 
N.Y.C  25  and  over. 

The  Cerebral  Palsy  Speech  and  Hearing 
Center  located  at:  65-30  Kissena  Blvd., 
Flushing.  N.Y.  11367  (HI  5  7500) .  No  residen- 
tial requirements.  Children  and  adults — ext. 
358.  It  offers  a  rehabilitation  program  to  the 
speech  and  hearing  handicapped.  Mon.-Fn. 
9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Sat.  9  a.m.-l  pm.  Program 
and  fees:  individual  therapy  86/hr;  group 
therapy  $3/hr.;  interview  fee  $5;  special  di- 
agnostic interview  $10;  hearing  test  evalu- 
ation 910;  hearing  aid  evaluation  916;  hear- 
ing test  screening  $5. 

Care  for  the  aged  Include : 

(a)  Catholic  Chtu'ltles,  Diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn, 145-22  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

(b)  Chapln  Home  for  the  Aging:  166-OI 
Chapin  PKWY.  Jamaica,  L.I.  Men,  Women, 
Couples. 

(c)  Queensbrldge  Health  Maintenance 
Service  for  the  Elderly:  Queensbrldge  Hous- 
ing Project.  10-29  41  Ave.  LJ.  City  (ST 
fi-0393). 

(d)  Salvation  Army:  Booth  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Main  Street  at  Booth  Memorial  Ave. 
Fliishlng  (445-1000). 

The  problem  of  nutrition  has  become  ever 
increasing  due  to  diet  fads  and  interest  in 
organic  foods.  Many  people  undertake  diet- 
ing and  due  to  their  lack  of  nutritional  re- 
quirements become  undernourished.  Some 
organic  foods  have  no  mineral  or  vitamin 
content  due  to  soil  deficiencies.  The  current 
rise  in  the  use  of  additives  has  consequences 
that  are  unknown  by  the  average  consumer. 
Lucky  Whip  and  Cool  Whip,  two  synthetic 
whip  creams,  have  coconut  oU  as  their  pri- 
mary constituent.  Coconut  oil  is  extremely 
high  in  saturated  fat  and  is  of  little  nutri- 
tional value.  Diet  margarine  Is  simply  mar- 
garine whipped  with  wat«r.  The  consumer  Is 
paying  more  money  for  this  product  because 
of  the  added  water.  All  of  these  "convenience 
foods"  are  high  In  caloric  value.  The  four 
basic  food  groups  of  meats,  cereals  and 
breads,  fruits  and  vegetables,  milk  and  milk 
products  must  be  met  in  the  proper  amounts 
for  a  nutritious  diet. 

"Health  Is  a  condition  which  depends  upon 
certain  factors;  the  balance  between  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  people  as  compared  with  the 
virulence  of  the  organism." 

Queens  Village  and  Floral  Park  have  vari- 
ous programs  available  to  combat  health  and 
nutritional  problems.  Weight  watchers  meet 
every  Wednesday  night  at  the  Bell  Park  Jew- 
ish Center.  "Hillside  Ave.  and  232  Street. 
Queens  Village,  New  York.  For  a  small  fee, 
persons  who  wish  to  lose  weight  are  set  on  a 
nutritious  diet.  At  every  session,  the  dieter 
records  his/her  progress.  Those  who  are  on 
the  weight  watchers  diet  have  mentioned 
that  they  never  feel  hungry.  This  program 
gives  an  overweight  person  the  opportunity 
to  lose  weight  by  eating  properly  and  not 
endangering  his/her  health. 

The  Jamaica  Health  Center  has  a  num- 
ber of  nutritionists  available  to  aid  the  con- 
sumer who  is  unaware  of  human  nutritional 
needs.  They  try  to  instu'e  proper  diets. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  High  School,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Piu-nell.  is  trying  to  institute 
a  consumer  nutrition  program  in  Pantry 
Pride,  a  nearby  food  store.  They  have  sug- 
gested that  a  table,  manned  by  several  home 
economics  students  and  a  teacher,  be  set 
up  in  the  store.  In  this  manner,  any  con- 
simier  who  wished  to  know  the  nutritional 
value  of  any  product  would  be  able  to  have 
her  questions  answered  at  this  table.  As  yet, 
this  plan  has  not  been  approved  by  the  store 
manager. 
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Ifany  schoc^  are  used  at  night  as  dental 
or  medical  clinics.  The  following  llsrt  indi- 
cates where  these  services  are  available  In 
Queens: 

Dental  Clinics: 

(a)  P.S.  46,  126-38  160  Street,  Jamaica. 
J.A.  91863. 

(b)  P,S.  116.  107  Ave.  &  173  Street,  Ja- 
maica, JJL  64884. 

(c)  P.B.  131.  84th  Ave.  &  172  Street,  Ja- 
maica, R.E.  94229. 

(d)  P.S.  60.  146-26  101  Ave. 

Diabetes  &  Glaucoma:  P.S.  40,  109-28  Un- 
ion Hall  Ave. 

The  school  system  has  always  been  con- 
cerned about  health  as  evidenced  by  the 
numerous  hearing  tests,  eye  tests,  recordings 
of  weight  and  height,  medical  forms,  dental 
forms,  dieticians  in  the  cafeterias,  school 
nurses,  hygiene  and  biology  coiurses.  In 
Martin  Van  Buren  High  School,  the  Home 
Economics  Department  offers  several  courses 
that  are  concerned  with  nutrition  and 
health.  Boys  and  girls  are  encouraged  to  take 
the  two  term  Food  Preparation  Course  which 
gives  instruction  on  how  to  select  and  pre- 
pare food  for  its  best  nutritional  value. 
Those  who  elect  the  one-term  International 
Poods  course  are  also  given  this  instruction, 
in  addition  to  consumer  practices.  Prospec- 
tive nurses  taking  Introductive  Nursing  learn 
about  the  different  diets  that  must  be  pre- 
pared for  special  patients. 

The  Health  Careers  course  that  is  offered 
by  the  Biology  Department  is  designed  to 
teach  the  students  the  proper  techniques  of 
how  to  use  microscopes,  centrifuges,  and 
other  bacteriological  equipment.  The  pupils 
are  so  effectively  trained  that  many  receive 
up  to  one  year  laboratory  technician  certi- 
fication after  completing  the  coiu^e.  Health 
Careers  is  a  twenty  week  course.  The  first 
ten  weeks  of  class  are  taught  by  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  Pumell  teaches  the  remaining 
ten  weeks.  Blood  tests  are  performed  first 
using  commercial  blood.  Once  they  have  re- 
ceived this  practice,  the  students  test  them- 
selves. On  the  basis  of  those  tests,  pupils 
have  discovered  that  they  had  mononucleo- 
sis, anemia,  and  certain  allergies.  Boutine 
treatments  on  urine  are  performed.  Physical 
and  chemical  (acetone,  albumin,  and  rmnary 
sugar)  examinations  are  made.  The  course 
might  possibly  be  extended  to  Include  his- 
tology or  tissue  techniques.  Through  the 
various  courses  mentioned  previously,  edu- 
cators feel  that  "hopefully  the  students  will 
learn  something  about  health  and  nutrition, 
carry  this  information  home,  and  irradiate 
others." 

RESULTS  OF  HEALTH  IN  THE  COMMON  ITY  SURVEY  (35 
RESPONSES  RECEIVED  FROM  STUDENTS  AT  THE  MARTIN 
VAN  BUREN  HIGH  SCHOOL) 


Queens  Village 


Floral  Park 


Question 


Yes     No     Blank    Yes     No    Blank 


Are  you  satisfied  witti 

the  availability  at 

health  and  welfare 

facilities  in  your 

community? 4       9 

Are  you  satisfied  »»ith 

these  facilities? 4       9 

Oo  you  feel  that  the 

tiew  York  City 

Department  of 

Sanitation  Is 

functioning 

adequately  to  take 

care  of  refuse  in  your 

community?. 8       7 

Is  tiie  school  that  your 

child  or  you  atteiH) 

sufficiently  teaching 

atxMit  the  importance 

of  nutrition  and 

health? 9       6 


2     12       8  0 

2       7      11  2 


0       9     11 


0       7      12  1 


The  following  are  some  selected  comments 
that  were  typical  of  the  answers  given  to  two 
opinion  portions  of  the  survey: 


February  -4,  1972 

L  In  yo\ir  opinion,  how  can  health  facul- 
ties in  your  conmiuiUty  be  improved? 

"Increase  emergency-room  type  facilities. 
When  you  have  a  serious  accident  and  go  to 
Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital  you  have  to  wait 
up  to  4  hours  to  see  a  doctor  in  the  emer- 
gency room." 

"We  need  facilities  in  Queens  Village 
Prc^>er  before  we  can  worry  about  Improving 
them  I" 

"More  facilities  should  be  built  and  the 
ones  already  built  should  be  modernized." 

"In  many  of  these  homes,  corrupt  practices 
are  practiced.  Many  welfare  home  directors 
do  not  want  to  take  a  patient  in  on  medi- 
caid. They  want  patients  to  pay  privately.  In 
some  cases,  they  try  to  collect  from  both 
medicaid  and  from  the  private  patient." 

"They  should  be  given  some  notoriety  ao 
that  people  will  know  of  their  existence." 

"We  have  a  shortage  of  doctors.  If  we  could 
shorten  the  length  of  time  of  study,  it  would 
add  incentive  to  potential  doctors  to  com- 
plete study." 

"Private  institutions  are  very  expensive  to 
build  smd  maintain  so  are  public  facilities. 
Improvements  can  be  made  with  more  funds, 
investigation  into  wasteful  expenditures 
such  as  unemployment  benefits  to  the  yoimg, 
healthy  and  lazy  is  one  way.  .  .  ."  Queens 
Village  Responses. 

"Although  there  is  some  availability,  there 
shoxUd  be  more." 

"They  could  give  prompter  service.  Instead 
of  letting  people  wait  in  their  clinics  so 
long." 

"Speaking  only  as  a  meml>er  of  H.U.,  the 
only  center  In  this  area  is  the  New  Hyde 
Park  Branch.  It  is  woefully  imderstaffed  with 
a  resultant  paucity  of  services.  Another 
branch  in  the  area  would  help." 

"More  information  about  birth  control  and 
abortions." 

"Make  the  waits  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms  lees." 

"More  community  centers  for  older  citizens, 
bingo  groups,  etc." 

"Too  expensive."  .  .  .  Floral  Park  responses. 

2.  Additional  Comments: 

There  should  be  greater  federal,  state,  and 
local  assistance  to  health  institutions." 

"The  school  cannot  do  all  of  the  educating 
in  tema  of  health  and  nutrition.  Whether  or 
not  local  health  (mental  and  physical)  fa- 
cilities are  adequate  must  also  hinge  on 
community-wide  surveys  showing  population 
breakdown."  "Only  in  this  way  can  we  aecer- 
tain  the  need." 

"The  importance  of  nutrition  and  health 
should  be  instituted  at  home  and  reinforced 
on  all  levels  in  school;  kindergarten,  tttc.  .  .  . 
Queens  Village  responses 

"Department  of  S«mitatlon  should  have 
more  concern  over  our  sanitation  matters." 

"The  school  should  improve  their  hygiene 
ooxaae." 

"Neither  Biology  nor  Hygiene  gives  an 
adequate  plctiu*  of  nutrition  and  health. 
Recently  the  biology  curriculum  was  revised, 
and  the  iinlt  on  health  was  omitted,  with 
the  expectation  that  it  wo\ild  be  covered  in 
hygiene.  However,  in  hygiene  the  unit  was 
also  pretty  much  omitted." 

"Nutrition  is  taught  effectively  in  Home 
Economics,  but  someone  not  taking  Home 
Economics  receives  no  information."  .  .  . 
Floral  Park  reep>onsee 

Floral  Park  and  Queens  Village  do  not  have 
adequate  health  facilities  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing demands  and  needs  of  its  residents. 
The  foremost  Issue,  is  the  lack  of  hospitals. 
This  health  district  has  the  most  hoq>ital 
beds,  yet  there  is  a  shortage.  This  Is  a  very 
serious  problem.  Patients  are  being  dis- 
charged days  ahead  of  time  to  provide  room 
for  more  to  be  admitted.  Resldenta  of  Floral 
Park  are  quite  familiar  with  the  Ave  to  eight 
hour  wait  in  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Hos- 
pital's Emergency  Boom.  The  district  health 
center's  clinic  is  another  example  of  over- 
crowding and  long  hours  of  wattlag.  If  more 
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hospitals  and  clinics  were  built,  these  prob- 
lems would  be  eliminated.  "Hie  reason  there 
Is  an  overcrowding  in  the  health  facilities, 
is  that  in  the  past  ten  years,  there  has  been 
a  large  migration  from  the  city  to  the  sub- 
urbs. This  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of 
new  shopping  centers.  Finest  on  Hllside  Ave., 
new  schools,  Hillcrest  H.S.  new  homes,  by 
the  Glen  Oaks  golf  course,  and  improvements 
In  transportation,  a  direct  bus  to  Manhattan. 
These  new  projects  provide  new  homes,  new 
Jobs,  more  means  of  education  and  transpor- 
tation, luring  New  Yorkers  from  the  crime 
trodden,  air  polluted,  overcrowded  city. 

To  meet  this  growing  population,  the 
amount  of  medical  care  must  corresponding- 
ly t>e  increased.  The  number  of  agencies  is 
large,  but  unfortunately,  few  are  aware  of 
their  existence.  The  preeent  community 
health  programs  should  be  Increased  to  in- 
form the  residents  what  Is  available  to  them. 
A  program  is  currently  being  set  up  to  edu- 
cate consumers  how  to  shop  wisely  and  ex- 
pose the  low  calorie  frauds  and  misconcep- 
tions. Community  improvement  Ijegins  with 
community  awareness  and  knowledge.  The 
school  health  offering.s,  biology  and  hygiene, 
have  been  supplemented  by  an  excellent 
Health  Careers  Course.  This  course  provides 
more  depth  into  such  hospital  procedures, 
as  blood  grouping  and  urine  analysis.  The 
mandatory  eye  and  teeth  dieck  upe  have 
necessitated  proper  medical  care  for  young- 
sters. By  being  weighed  and  measured 
throughout  elementary  school,  children  have 
been  encouraged  to  eat  properly  and  out- 
grow their  friends.  The  swrloes  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Sanitation  could  be  great 
ly  Improved.  Biweekly  collections  are  often 
not  sufficient.  Street  cleanings  and  washings 
would  give  residents  more  pride  in  their 
oommunlty,  instead  of  feeling  ashamed  at 
the  filthy  roads.  Nassau  County  aands  the 
icy  streets  in  winter,  the  Dept.  of  Sanitation 
should  follow  this  example.  Many  automobile 
accidents  could  be  eliminated,  rnie  nursing 
bomes  located  within  the  community  are 
very  small  and  very  expensive.  Homes  for  the 
elderly  can  be  partially  paid  through  pen- 
sions and  social  security,  but  often  the  fam- 
ily is  burdened  witb  heavy  payments.  Medi- 
care and  Medlclaid  are  wonderful  ideas  and 
have  helped  many  people.  But  in  individual 
cases,  they  have  not  provided  enough.  More 
extensive  research  should  be  done  to  make 
sure  everyone  has  enough  assistance  to  B\xr- 
vlve.  The  amount  of  illnesses  and  sicknesses 
have  been  fairly  consistent,  and  have  not 
reached  staggering  proportions. 

The  surveys  taken  reveal  a  great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  among  students  age  16  to  17 
living  m  Floral  Park  and  Queens  Village.  It 
is  up  to  them,  as  future  homemakers,  to  try 
to  Improve  the  existing  conditions  (where- 
ever  they  live)  by  the  proper  means,  or  at 
least  to  make  others  aware  of  the  problems. 
By  commxmlty  support,  petitions,  rallies, 
lobbys,  etc.  improvements  oould  be  made, 

mECRCATION    AND    CtTLTTTKAl.    OPPOaTTTNTTIBS 

We  have  conducted  a  surrey  in  Queens 
Village  to  determine  the  true  recreational 
and  cultiuta  habits  of  the  community  resi- 
dents. Forty  residents  on  three  blocks  in  the 
neighborhood  were  surveyed  and  the  data 
for  the  fill-in  questions  collated.  The  com- 
ments of  persons  interviewed  are  stated  In 
the  report. 

Among  the  problems  encountered  In 
searching  this  report  were  the  lack  of  In- 
formation in  the  public  libraries  (the  in- 
formation on  recreation  wasnt  broken  down 
Into  small  areas  like  Queens  Village)  and  the 
unavallabUlty  of  one  listing  of  all  the  recre- 
ational or  cultural  facilities  In  the  area,  thus 
forcing  us  to  do  our  report  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  working  mostly  from  the  survey  and 
from  IntervIewB.  One  other  problem  en- 
countered was  that  many  residents.  leery  of 
our  intentions,  would  not  cooperate  In  an- 
swering the  surveys  or  granting  interviews. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  most  active  centers  for  oom- 
munlty recreation  and  culture  is  the 
YJif.CA.  located  at  238-10  HUlslde  Ave.  It 
tKiasts  of  a  membership  of  two  thousand  five 
himdred,  and  according  to  Mrs.  Irene  Handler 
secretary  of  the  Queens  Village  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Y.M.CJl.'8 
executive  board,  our  "Y"  Is  unique  in  that 
it  is  the  only  family-oriented  "Y"  In  the 
United  States.  By  a  family-oriented  "Y",  she 
means  that  there  are  no  faculties  for  board- 
ers and  that  the  activities  taking  place  at 
the  "Y"  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the 
famUy. 

Since  the  main  objective  of  the  YJiC.CA. 
is  to  provide  recreational  activities  to  its 
members,  the  "Y"  in  our  neighborhood 
sponsors  the  following  groups  and  clubs: 
aquatic  groups  for  aU  ages,  volleyball  teams, 
a  "leaders  club"  for  the  teenagers  of  the 
community,  a  yoga  class  with  a  professional 
teacher,  a  Ladies  AuxUiary  which  runs  the 
adult  social  functions  and  takes  care  of 
entertaining  visiting  personnel  from  other 
Y.M.C.A.'s,  and  an  "international  gym"  where 
the  entire  famUy  can  exercise  together.  The 
YJM.C-A.  in  Queens  VUlage  is  especially 
proud  of  its  experiment  in  water  instruc- 
tion, the  "Mom  and  tot  swim,"  Young  in- 
fants (as  young  as  six  months  old)  are 
placed  into  the  deep  section  of  the  YJif.CA.'s 
pool  along  with  their  mothers  and  taught 
how  to  swim  while  under  professional  super- 
vision. According  to  Mrs.  Handler,  astound- 
ing results  have  been  achieved  through  this 
program. 

Besides  offering  programs  to  its  members, 
the  Y.M.C.A.  lends  a  helping  hand  to  other 
groups.  One  of  these  favors  to  the  oom- 
munlty was  the  Martin  Van  Buren  High 
School  exchange  program.  From  its  Incep- 
tion in  February,  1971  untU  the  end  of  the 
school  term  in  June,  1971.  a  limited  number 
of  students  were  offered  full  use  of  all  the 
facilities  at  the  "T".  The  YJil.OA.  also 
brings  in  groups  of  mentally  retarded  and 
underprivileged  children  to  \ise  their  facul- 
ties. The  swimming  team  of  Van  Buren  also 
uses  the  Y.M.C.A.'s  pool  for  practicing. 

Outside  groups  using  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  their 
meetings  include  the  Borough  President's 
Planning  Board  No.  18v  chapter  660  of  the 
American  Association  for  retired  persons 
(members,  although  over  65  years  of  age,  do 
not  have  to  be  retired) ,  and  the  Bocky  HUl 
Civic  Association,  Inc. 

The  churches  and  temples  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  also  active  in  providing  culture 
and  recreation  for  their  members.  The  Bell 
Park  Jewish  Center,  located  opposite  Van 
Buren  H.S.  on  Hillside  Ave.  sponsors  a  bas- 
ketball team,  a  youth  group,  a  lending  li- 
brary, evening  adult  courses,  and  a  lecture 
series.  Groups  using  the  center  for  meetings 
Include  Sophie's  Welgh-ln  Ltd.,  L'Chaim 
B'nal  B*rith  Youth  Adults  (a  singles  club), 
and  the  boy  scouts.  Also  offering  the  com- 
munity reading  material  and  a  quiet  study 
hall  is  the  Christian  Science  Reading  Room 
located  on  217th  Street  and  93rd.  Ave.  It  is 
open  to  all  those  interested  in  learning  about 
the  Christian  Scientists. 

Contrary  to  what  you  might  think.  Queens 
VUlage  offers  a  multitude  of  organized  sports 
activities.  Among  these  are  gymnastics,  judo, 
karate,  bowling,  llTesavlng,  skin  diving,  scuba 
diving,  aquatics  for  small  chUdren.  yoga,  lit- 
tle leag^ue,  and  all  the  teams  organized  by  the 
various  schools  and  chiu-ches  in  the  commu- 
nity. According  to  our  survey  40%  of  the 
Interriewees  participate  actively  in  one  type 
of  sport  or  another.  Those  adults  most  in- 
volved In  sports  activities  are  those  who  have 
younger  children. 

Queens  Village's  major  park  facility  Is 
Alley  Pond.  The  park  offers  tennis  courts, 
handball  courts,  baseball  field,  football  fields, 
and  picnic  areas.  During  the  summer  months 
rock  concerts  are  held  free  of  charge.  One 
other  major  park  Is  on  Braddock  Ave.  Al- 
though it  is  minuscule  In  comparison  to  Alley 
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Pond,  it  does  offer  tennis  courts,  handball 
courts,  and  basketbaU  courts  to  those  who 
live  closer  to  it  than  Alley  Pond. 

As  for  the  fine  arts  in  the  community 
Queens  VUlage  has  two  theaters,  an  oU  paint- 
ing group,  and  it  is  projected  that  a  play- 
house will  t>e  erected  in  the  near  future 
adding  tremendously  to  the  fine  arts  in  the 
couun  unity. 

A  major  social  and  cultural  event  in 
Queens  VUlage  was  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion which  took  place  this  past  year.  The 
functions  that  the  Centeiinial  Association 
ran  were  three  parades,  a  street  closing  at 
which  groups  from  various  opera  and  baUet 
companies  performed  and  the  setting  up  of 
a  Queens  VUlage  Museum.  At  this  point  the 
Association  is  pondering  the  possibility  of 
continuing  the  celebration  an  extra  year. 

A  survey  by  the  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York  has  broken  the  city  into 
74  neighborhoods  and  set  up  Indices  for  each 
neighborhood  in  each  of  several  areas  so  that 
the  average  of  the  indices  across  the  entire 
city  Is  100.  Queens  Village's  index  of  play- 
grounds is  only  16.  However,  our  index  of 
.scouting  membership  among  the  commu- 
nity's youth  Is  23  (more  than  twice  the 
city's  average)  and  its  Index  of  scouting  lead- 
ership, 271,  if  the  highest  In  the  city. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  Queens  Villagers  are  satisfied 
here  in  the  community.  However,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  culture.  Fine  arts  of  high 
quality  are  lacking  In  this  area,  and  many 
people  stirveyed  commented  that  they  must 
f  ravel  to  neighboring  communities  or  to  Man- 
liattan  to  see  stn^e  performances  and  con- 
certs. For  example.  Queens  VUlage  no  longer 
has  a  concert  series  of  Its  own.  and  those  who 
want  to  join  the  series  must  sign  up  with  the 
Laurelton  or  the  New  Hyde  Park  groups.  Res- 
idents said  they  would  like  to  see  operas  or  a 
museum  in  this  area. 

The  two  motion  picture  theaters  in  Queens 
ViUage,  the  Queens  and  the  Community,  are 
located  on  Jamaica  Ave.  and  Springfield 
Boulevard,  and  on  Jamaica  Ave.  and  217 
Street  respectively. 

The  Queens  Theater  has  two  thousand  seats 
and  has  two  shows  daUy.  On  weekends  "Kid- 
dle Matinees"  supplement  the  regular  fea- 
ttires  at  both  the  Queens  and  Community 
Theaters.  It  is  estimated  that  728,000  people 
visit  the  Queens  Theater  yearly.  (It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  statistics  quoted  alxmt  the 
movie  theaters  in  Queens  VUlage  were  ob- 
tained from  the  home  office  of  Century 
Theaters).  These  figures  are  Inaccurate  for 
our  purposes  due  to  the  fact  that  it  vras  un- 
known to  the  source  how  many  of  the  peo- 
ple involved  actually  reside  In  Queens  Village. 

The  Community  Theater  holds  900  people 
and  runs  its  shows  on  simUar  time  basis  as 
the  Queens  Theater.  The  two  theaters,  both 
Century,  run  different  shows  simultaneously. 
This  offers  a  diversified  choice  of  shows  to 
movie-goers  in  Queens  Village.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  the  Century's  home  office.  It  is  approxi- 
mated that  312,000  people  frequent  the  thea- 
ter yeariy. 

As  for  movie-going  in  Queens  VUlage.  67, 
5%  of  the  people  surveyed  claim  to  frequent 
the  theaters  less  than  once  a  month;  36% 
have  been  recorded  as  going  to  the  movies  one 
to  three  times  a  month,  7.6%  go  four  to  five 
times  a  month,  and  none  surveyed  attend  the 
movies  more  than  five  times  a  month. 

Television,  by  far,  is  the  most  utilized  rec- 
reatlon«a  source.  Once  again,  thoee  Queens 
Village  residents  surveyed  supplied  us  with 
the  foUowlng  statistics:  6%  watch  less  than 
one  hour  per  day,  42.6  *:<-  watch  television  one 
to  three  hours  a  day,  36^  watch  four  to  five 
hours  per  day.  and  17.5%  of  thoee  surveyed 
watch  T.V.  more  than  five  hours  per  day. 

Badio  also  seems  to  be  a  popular  recrea- 
tional facility  in  the  houses  of  Queens  VU- 
lage. Our  survey  yielded  the  following  data: 
20%  of  those  surveyed  listen  to  the  radio 
less    than   one   hour   per   day,   60%    listen 
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one  to  thre«  hours  i)er  day,  16%  for  four  to 
five  bours  per  day,  and  16%  for  more  than 
five  hours  per  day. 

The  following  comments  were  taken  from 
the  surveys:  "I'd  like  to  see  more  movies  that 
were  (sic)  appropriate  for  the  family.";  "less 
expensive  movies";  "more  discount  admis- 
sions"; "movies  that  a  family  can  see  to- 
gether"; "eliminate  restricted  movies";  "bet- 
ter movies,  for  example,  'Love  Story'  was 
shown  In  Elmont,  not  Queens  Village,  'Ctone 
With  the  Wind*  was  shown  at  Olen  OalEs,  not 
Queens  Village."  "Movies  should  all  be  one 
dollar."  Pertaining  to  television,  one  Queens 
Villager  states  that,  "more  T.V.  stations  like 
channel  13  should  be  on  the  air." 

One  can  see  that  sex  In  the  film  arts  and 
high  prices  at  the  box  office  are  forcing 
Queens  Villagers  to  avoid  their  local  theaters. 
Most  people  would  like  to  see  the  return  of 
the  family  movie.  In  conclusion  If  you  are 
watching  your  "boob  tube"  every  night,  you 
are  not  alone  .  .  .  Queens  Village  Is  watching 
along  with  you. 

The  most  accessible  source  of  reading  mate- 
rials for  Van  B\iren  students  Is  the  school 
library  Itself.  However,  not  many  students 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  excellent  fa- 
cility. "Our  students  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  excellent  facility.  "Our  students  are  not 
reading  much."  says  Mrs.  Schwartz,  librarian 
In  Van  Buren.  Prom  September,  1969  to 
June,  1970,  15,  214  books  were  borrowed 
from  the  school  library,  and  between  Sep- 
tember, 1970  and  June,  1971,  the  ntunber  of 
books  taken  out  was  17,044.  Mrs.  Schwartz 
comments  that  this  averages  out  to  about 
four  books  taken  out  over  an  entire  year  per 
Van  Buren  students.  She  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  study  periods  In 
Van  Buren,  many  students  take  buses  to  get 
home  and  cannot  stay  late  to  browse  In  the 
library,  and  many  students  do  not  want  to 
borrow  books  since  they  do  not  want  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  returning  them  on  time. 
Mrs.  Schwartz  states  with  pride  that  the 
library  Is  a  specialized  library,  purchasing 
books  specially  to  satisfy  teenage  reading 
Interests.  "We  try  to  flU  all  students,"  she 
adds,  with  a  large  collection  of  periodicals, 
paperbacks,  and  technical  scentlflc  books. 

The  single  branch  of  the  Queens  Borough 
Public  Library  In  our  community  Is  the 
Queens  Village  branch,  located  at  94-n  217th 
Street.  Total  book  circulation  for  the  period 
July,  1970  to  Jime,  1971  at  the  Queens  Vil- 
lage branch  was  212.119,  a  decrease  of  1.029 
books  from  the  year  before,  according  to  the 
library's  own  records.  This  makes  the  branch 
the  seventh  most  active,  out  of  the  65 
branches  in  Queens.  Of  the  books  borrowed, 
67%  were  adult  books  and  the  rest  Juvenile. 
In  the  same  period  as  above,  July,  1970  to 
June,  1971,  there  were  64,513  requests  for  In- 
formation telephoned  to  the  branch,  22.485 
requests  for  Instruction  on  use  of  the  library, 
and  17.382  researchers  helped  by  the  librari- 
ans, the  above  statistics  for  the  adult  section 
of  the  library  only.  Por  the  Juvenile  section, 
the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  same 
period  are  22,046;  10.259;  and  7.320.  This  adds 
up  to  a  total  of  104.380  adtilt  requests  and 
39.625  Juvenile  requests  for  reference  and, 
putting  the  Queens  Village  In  fourth  place 
borough  wide  in  total  reference  in  July,  1970 
to  June,  1971. 

In  the  same  period,  2,914  adult  and  2.422 
Juvenile  library  cards  were  Issued  to  people 
registering  for  the  first  time,  giving  the 
Queens  VUlage  branch  a  total  active  registra- 
tion of  8.862  adults  and  7.121  juveniles,  for 
a  grand  total  of  15.983.  (See  appendix,  figure 
4.  for  the  data  obtained  for  the  Queens  Vil- 
lage branch  from  the  Queens  Borough  Public 
Library  circulation  statistics:  June  30,  1970 
and  1971.) 

The  following  distribution  of  reading 
habits  was  obtained  from  the  survey  con- 
ducted: 35%  use  the  library  lev  than  once 
a  month,  37.5%  go  to  the  library  between  one 
and  three  times  a  month.  10%   go  between 
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four  and  five  times  a  month,  and  17.6%  use 
It  more  than  five  times  per  month.  One  of 
the  Queens  Village  residents  siu-veyed,  a  blind 
man,  receives  recordings  of  recent  issues  of 
Newsweek  and  Reader's  Digest  from  the 
Queens  Borough  Library  main  branch  and 
hopes  that  the  service  will  be  widened  in 
scope.  Another  resident  who  enjoys  classical 
records  would  like  to  see  more  opera  record- 
ings circulated.  Many  people  siu^eyed  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  longer  library  hours, 
and  one  requested  that  all  libraries  be  opened 
on  Sundays.  In  view  of  the  recent  vandalism 
of  the  local  library,  one  person  wanted  "fam- 
ilies to  tonti  a  patrol  to  control  and  guard 
Q.V.  library,  so  we  have  no  more  fires,  etc." 
Prom  the  comments  received  on  our  sur- 
veys, it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  limited  tise 
of  the  library  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hours  kept  by  the  library  are  inconven- 
ient to  a  large  segment  of  Queens  Village's 
population. 

From  the  decrease  in  circulation  and  the 
increase  In  reference  at  the  Queens  Village 
branch  this  year  over  the  year  before,  it  is 
our  conclusion  that  the  library  is  being  used 
less  and  less  as  a  source  of  entertainment 
and  more  as  a  source  of  pure  facts.  The  sur- 
prisingly low  utilization  of  the  library  by 
the  residents  siirveyed  can  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  popularity  of  television  and 
other  forms  of  recreation. 

Van  Buren  is  extremely  active  in  provid- 
ing a  center  for  recreation  and  culture  in 
the  community. 

Prom  7:40  AM  to  5:15  P.M.,  Van  Buren's 
responsibility  is  to  its  4400  students.  To  pro- 
vide stimulation  for  students  of  varying  in- 
terests, a  myriad  of  clubs  and  teams  has 
been  established,  many  clubs  existing  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  Most  meet  in  class- 
rooms dining  the  afternoon  hours  with  fac- 
ulty advisors  for  supervision  except  for  ac- 
tivities such  as  the  Sophomore  Sing  which 
meets  in  the  morning,  as  many  tenth  grad- 
ers are  on  late  session  at  school.  Acccwdlng 
to  the  listing  of  extra-curricular  activities, 
thwe  are  about  34  non-athletlc  clubs  and  4 
boys  and  6  girls  athletic-oriented  teams  and 
clubs  this  fall  term.  Most  teams  are  support- 
ed financially  by  the  Senior  Organization. 

In  the  evening  hours,  the  school  is  the 
scene  of  rehearsals  for  SING  and  the  Senior 
Show.  In  addition,  a  full  recreational  pro- 
gram Is  provided  by  the  evening  community 
center.  384  students  have  purchased  one  dol- 
lar tickets  to  attend  the  five  night  a  week 
center,  and  starting  this  year,  girls  are  al- 
lowed to  come  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Pridays.  when  they  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mrs.  Kate  Raynor.  The  main  activities 
are  volleyball,  basketball,  and  gymnastics. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Elsteln,  the  man  in  charge,  com- 
ments, "I'd  rather  have  'em  (teenagers)  in 
here  than  standing  around  on  street  comers. 
However,  due  to  a  shortage  of  funds,  the 
community  center  evened  late  in  the  term 
and  the  staff  has  been  cut. 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  spon- 
sors a  choral  group  made  up  of  Junior  High 
School  109  graduates  and  run  by  Mr.  San- 
tonoclto  which  meets  each  Tuesday.  Mr.  San- 
tonoclto  also  runs  an  adult  choral  group 
which  visits  hospitals  and  old  age  homes  to 
give  concerts. 

Many  other  groups  make  use  of  the 
school's  facilities.  On  Friday  evenings,  the 
cafeteria  is  used  by  the  Sea  Rangers  for 
marching  drills.  The  Bell  Park  Jewish  Cen- 
ter. American  Martyrs,  St.  Gregory's,  and  In- 
carnation each  use  the  gym  once  a  week  for 
basketball  practice,  and  one  section  of  the 
gym  is  partitioned  off  for  this  purpose.  On 
Tuesday  evenings,  the  umted  States  coast- 
guard Auxiliary  offers  a  free  course  to  adults 
and  teenagers  interested  in  letunlng  about 
knots,  buoys,  and  the  handling  of  boats 
(participants  must  buy  charts  of  the  local 
coastal  waters) .  Those  completing  the  course 
are  given  a  certificate  for  boating  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  driver's  license.  The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  provides  speakers  for 
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a  free  course  on  investing  in  securities, 
given  on  five  consecutive  Mondays  for  one 
hour  per  lecture. 

The  rest  of  the  coiu^es  in  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Center  meet  for  eight  sessions  at  a 
cost  of  $12.  A  total  of  600  people  are  en- 
rolled In  34  coiirses,  with  Van  Biuren  stu- 
dents allowed  to  take  the  courses  in  typing 
stenography,  rapid  reading,  auto  mechanics 
and  PSAT  preparation,  but  not  in  the  golf! 
bridge,  or  dancing  courses  where  adults 
might  object.  Some  of  the  more  notable 
courses  are  the  high  school  equivalency 
class,  English  for  foreign  bom  people,  and 
which  uses  the  school's  science  lab<»atorT 
The  »7,000  in  fees  collected  by  the  Adult 
Education  center  make  the  courses  self-sus- 
taining, but  Mr.  Elsteln  is  looking  for  even 
more  community  participation.  Ho  sUtes, 
"There's  room  for  plenty  more  activity. 
They  (BeU  Parkers)  have  their  social  activi- 
ties at  home."  Mr.  Elsteln  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  memory  course. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Elsteln  U  that  the  school  is  being  used 
by  many  groups  In  the  evening,  but  it  is 
not  being  used  to  its  fuUest  capacity.  Mr 
Elsteln  remarked  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  hire  more  teachers  and  give  more  courses 
if  he  had  sufficient  enrollment. 

In  looking  at  the  Ust  of  extracurricular 
clubs  offered  in  Van  Buren,  It  is  our  eon- 
elusion  that  the  school  offers  enough  clubs 
to  satisfy  anyone's  needs  and  taste,  and  new 
clubs  can  be  started  by  Interested  persons 
(the  English  Honor  Society  was  created  as 
a  result  of  a  one-girl  crusade) . 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  confronting 
Queens  Village  is  that  its  parks  and  strwst 
corners  are  becoming  teenage  hangouts.  The 
complaint  mentioned  most  often  by  the  resi- 
dents siu^eyed  was  that  AUey  Pond  Park 
and  Braddock  Park  are  no  longer  safe.  Teen- 
agers smoke  and  inject  drugs  there  as  well 
as  indulge  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Vandalism  is  another  problem  facing  the 
community.  Some  Queens  VUlagers  reported 
that  obscenities  were  written  on  sidewalks 
doors,  and  cars  with  spray  paint.  The 
churches  and  temples  of  this  area  have  aU 
been  vandalized  at  one  time  or  another  and 
fires  are  often  set  in  mall  boxes  and  trash 
cans. 

Now  that  the  105th  Precinct  has  t>een  re- 
located in  Rochdale,  residents  fear  that 
muggings  and  robberies,  which  up  untU  now 
have  only  been  isolated  incidents,  will  in- 
crease. 

One  last  comment  made  by  a  concerned 
Bell  Parker  sums  up  the  situation:  "It  Is  \m- 
fortunate  that  in  a  community  such  as  this 
which  has  always  been  secure,  we  have  had 
to  resort  to  organizing  an  avixiliary  police 
force  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  residents. 
In  addition,  the  recent  vandalism  at  our 
local  library  is  very  distressing." 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  idle  use  of 
leisiue  time  could  be  conquered  by  creat- 
ing more  teen-age  centers  where  the  young 
people  of  the  community  could  congregate 
and  pass  the  time  in  organized  activities. 

In  the  words  of  one  Bell  Parker,  "The  com- 
munity needs  a  place  where  young  people 
can  meet  and  get  together,  socialize,  and 
have  any  activities  that  they  desire  with  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision.  Hopefully 
this  would  lessen  the  number  of  incidents 
of  an  unwholesome  nature  by  giving  our 
young  people  outlets  and  a  place  where  they 
feel  they  can  belong." 

STTBVKT     SAMFLX 

How  often  does  your  family: 

(a)  watch  television:  less  than  1  hr.  per 
day;  1-3  hrs.  per  day;  4-5  hrs.  per  day;  more 
than  5  hrs.  per  day. 

(b)  listen  to  the  radio:  less  than  1  hr.  per 
day;  1-3  hrs.  per  day;  4-6  hrs.  per  day;  more 
than  5  hrs.  per  day. 

(c)  use  the  library:  less  than  once  per 
month;  1-3  times  per  month;  4-6  times  per 
month;  more  than  6  times  per  month. 
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(d)  use  parks  in  Q.V.:  less  than  once  per 
month;  1-8  times  per  month;  4-5  times  per 
month;  more  than  5  times  per  month. 

Number  of  pec^le  in  your  family. 

List  ages  of  children. 

L  List  the  organized  sports  activities  in 
which  members  of  your  family  participate 
(Little  League,  bowling  club,  basketbcJl  team, 
etc.) 

2.  List  the  cultural  facilities  that  your 
family  utilizes  and  the  fine  arts  activities  In 
which  they  participate  (concert  series,  eve- 
ning courses,  lectures,  etc.) 

3.  What  recreational  facilities  does  your 
family  frequent? 

4.  CoDoment  on  the  quality  of  the  facilities 
in  Queens  Village  that  you  mentioned. 
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5.  What  evidences  of  unwholesome  activity 
do  you  know  of?  Be  specific. 

6.  How,  in  your  opinion,  could  the  facilities 
mentioned  above  t>e  Improved?  (better 
movies,  longer  library  hours,  etc.)  What 
facilities  would  you  like  to  see  here  in  Queens 
ViUage? 

DATA  COLLECTED  FROM  ST7KVET 

A.  Watching  Television: 

1.  Less  than  1  hour  per  day:  5%. 

2.  1  to  3  hours  per  day :  42.5% . 

3.  4  to  5  hours  per  day :  36% . 

4.  Greater  than  5  hoiuv  per  day :  17.5%. 

B.  Radio  Listening : 

1    Less  than  1  hour  per  day:  20%. 
2.  1  to  3  hours  per  day:  50%. 
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3.  4  to  5  hours  per  day:  15%. 

4.  More  than  5  hours  per  day:  16%. 

C.  Use  of  the  Library: 

1.  Less  than  once  per  month:  35%. 

2.  1  to  3  times  per  month:  37.5%. 

3.  4  to  5  times  per  month:  10%. 

4.  More  than  5  times  per  month:    17.5%. 

D.  Movie  Attendance: 

1.  Less  than  once  per  month:  87.6% 

2.  1  to  3  times  per  month:  35%. 

3.  4  to  5  times  per  month:  7.6%. 

4.  More  than  5  times  per  month:  0.0% . 

E.  Park  Attendance  (Queens  Village) 

1.  Less  than  once  per  month:  67.6%. 

2.  1  to  3  times  per  month. 

3.  4  to  5  times  per  month. 

4    More  than  6  times  per  month:  12.6%. 


QUEENS  BOROUGH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  CIRCULATION  STATISTICS:  JUNE  30,  1970-1971,  QUEENS  VILUGE  BRANCH 

(July  1969-June  1970  and  July  1970-June  1971| 


CirculatiM 


QuMtMly 


Yearly 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Adult  reference  sMistia 


Total  adtiit 


Adult 

Juvenile 

Total 

Adult 

Juvenile 

Total 

Information 

Instruction 

Research 

reference 

1969-70 

1970-71 

35,929 
34,055 

18,743 
15,466 

54,672 
49,521 

139,576 
142,630 

73,572 
69,4S9 

213, 14< 
212, 119 

-13,84« 
-1,029 

48,987 
64,513 

12,141 
22,485 

8,774 
17,382 

«tt,902 
104.380 

JUVENILE  REFERENCE  STATISTICS:  JULY  1969  TO  JUNE  1970; 
JULY  1970  TO  JUNE  1971 


In-  Total 

Infor-      struc-         Re-       juvenile 

mation        tlon    search     reference 


1969tol970 19.275      9.954      4.158         34,387 

1970tol971 22,046    10,259     7,320         39,625 

Total  reference: 
July  1969  to 

/one  1970 104, 289 

July  1970  to 
June  1971 144,005 


REGISTRATION    STATISTICS:    JULY    1969    TO   JUNE    1970; 
JULY  1970  TO  JUNE  1971 


Annual-New 


Total  active  members 


Adult 


Juve-  Juve- 

nile    Total    Adult       nile      Total 


1969to  1970...  2,857    2,472    5,329    8,212    6,940    15,152 
1970to  1971...  2,914    2,422    5,336    8,862    7,121     15,983 


HOTTSINO   AND   SCHOOL   FACnXTIES 

Even  though  Queens  Village  is  considered 
a  middle  class  residential  area,  it  is  split 
into  two  definite  economic  sections;  Jamaica 
Ave.  is  the  boundary  line  between  them.  The 
upper  middle  class  is  located  in  the  north- 
em  section  while  the  lower  middle  class  is 
in  the  southern  section.  The  hotislng  in  each 
of  these  areas  refiect  positive  differences  in 
economic  strata. 

There  are  approximately  the  same  number 
of  private  hoiises  in  both  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  Queens  Village.  In  the 
north,  the  houses  are  between  20  and  40 
years  old.  These  hotises  are  in  excellent  re- 
pair and  sell  between  40  to  70  thousand  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  south,  the 
houses  are  of  lesser  quality.  Their  age  runs 
between  30  to  60  years  old  and  their  selling 
price  is  in  the  range  of  20  to  40  thousand 


dollars  except  for  a  few  newer  additions  in 
both  sections. 

The  types  of  dwellings  in  the  north  are 
ranches,  one  and  two  family  houses,  colo- 
nials, up  and  down  houses,  old  frame  hotisee. 
and  a  few  split  levels.  The  south  has  old 
frame  houses,  one  and  two  family  houses, 
and  some  ranches.  Comparing  the  similar 
type  of  houses  In  the  north  and  south,  there 
Is  one  significant  difference.  The  houses  in 
the  north  are  larger  and  they  are  on  larger 
plots  of  land. 

About  eighty  percent  of  all  homes  in  this 
community  are  privately  owned.  Beside  these 
bouses,  there  is  a  New  Tork  State  aided  co- 
operative on  both  sides  of  Hillside  Ave.;  The 
Bell  Park  Manor  and  Terrace  is  low  cost 
housing  for  veterans.  The  numl>er  of  units 
are  divided  equally  above  and  below  Hill- 
side Ave.  There  are  also  some  apartment 
buildings.  Most  of  these  buildings  are  located 
on  both  sides  of  Jamaica  Ave.  The  size  of 
these  apartment  buildings  vary  between  five 
and  twelve  stories  high  and  cover  at>out  one 
quarter  to  one  half  of  a  city  block.  One  of 
the  largest  of  these  buildings  Is  located  on 
the  comer  of  Springfield  Blvd.  and  Union 
Turnpike. 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  and  conges- 
tion does  not  exist.  There  are  no  places  where 
large  numbers  of  people  live  In  a  small  area. 
This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
gigantic  housing  projects,  few  apartment 
buildings  and  large  numbers  of  private 
homes.  There  are  no  slum  areas  in  Queens 
VlUage  because  this  Is  a  middle  class  area 
which  is  well  kept.  Since  most  houses  are 
owned  by  their  occupants,  the  occupants 
have  pride  in  their  community  and  their 
property. 

In  1922.  Queens  Village  started  to  expand. 
New  houses  were  being  built  to  accommodate 
the  infiux  of  people  moving  into  this  com- 
munity. Today,  there  is  very  little  land  left 
to  have  hotises  built  on.  There  is  only  one 
new  housing  development  in  this  vicinity. 


These  are  two  family  attached  homes  sit- 
uated on  Pontlac  Street  near  P.S.  118. 

An  overall  view  of  Queens  VllUage  is  a 
middle  class  community  composed  basically 
of  private  homes  with  a  few  small  apart- 
ment buildings.  It  has  very  little  room  for 
expansion  but  it  is  not  overcrowded. 

Local  board  13  of  the  Borough  President 
Planning  Board  is  the  only  active  conununity 
planning  group.  The  function  of  this  local 
tx>ard  is  to  settle  major  fights  over  zoning 
problems,  school  problems  and  other  prob- 
lems of  the  community.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  representatives  from  this  neighborhood 
on  this  board.  Mrs.  Hayes  of  the  Borough 
President's  Office  is  present  during  every 
meeting  and  she  reports  to  the  main  board 
the  results  of  the  meeting. 

There  are  many  civic  associations  through- 
out Queens  Village  (over  20).  These  civic 
associations  deal  usually  with  the  same  prob- 
lems the  Borough  President  Planning  Board 
has.  These  organizations  are  formed  by  con- 
cerned homeowners.  The  main  functions  of 
these  associations  is  to  protect  the  meml)ers 
from  any  infringement  of  their  rights.  These 
associations  are  all  members  of  the  Eastern 
Queens  Civic  Association.  This  parent  orga- 
nization is  extremely  strong  becatise  it  is 
backed  by  a  large  portion  of  all  the  home- 
owners of  Eastern  Queens. 

Martin  Van  Buren  High  School  which  is 
located  on  Hillside  Ave.  and  232  Street,  Is 
overcrowded.  The  rezoning  of  certain  areas 
of  Queens  and  the  .additional  busing  has 
caused  Martin  Van  Buren  to  hold  about  1000 
students  more  than  its  capacity.  Martin  Van 
Buren  can  service  Queens  Village  comforta- 
bly but.  Van  Buren  doesn't  only  take  stu- 
dents from  Queens  Village.  Students  from  ^ 
Bellrose,  Floral  Park.  Springfield  Gardens  andf 
parts  of  Queens  Village  do  attend.  Van  Buren 
is  the  only  school  In  the  community  which 
has  this  overcrowding  problem.  The  follow- 
ing table  lists  the  school's  of  the  community. 
their  enrollment  and  capacity. 


Enrollment 


School 


Construction 


Grades    Address 


Principal 


White 


Necro 


Puerto  Rican 


CapKity 


School 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


if 386 

33 1,109 

34 ^..  713 

135 1,180 

l«i 1,541 

MVB 4,470 


317 
998 
564 
927 
1.020 
3,933 


82 

90 
79 
79 
65 


64 
94 
120 
241 
544 
482 


16 
8 
17 
20 
34 
11 


5 
17 
29 
12 
17 
55 


18 1955 

Plus  or   33 1925,1966 

Total   minus   34 1898,1930 

135 1930,1955 

109  Q 1925,1966 

689        -303      MVB 1955,1963 

1,278        -169 

702  11 

1,310  -130 
1,701  -120 
3,468       1,002 


k-6  86-35,235 Charles  Strier. 

k-6  91-37,222 Louis  Abramowitt 

k-6  104-12  Springfield...  Eudice  Stadlen. 

k-6  89and297 Irving  Greenberg. 

7-S  213-09,92 Sidney  Goodman. 

9-12  Hillside-232 Maurice  Bleifeld. 
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One  of  the  major  problems  facing  our  large 
cities  today  Is  the  Increaalng  number  of  peo- 
ple using  the  social  services  provided  for  the 
public.  New  York  City  Is  a  prime  example 
with  almost  one-eighth  of  Its  popiilatlon  on 
some  form  of  welfare. 

This  study  Is  concerned  with  the  areas 
feeding  students  to  Iilartln  Van  Biiren  High 
School.  While  a  majority  of  pupils  come  from 
the  Queens  Village  and  surrounding  areas,  a 
few  travel  a  considerable  distance  to  attend 
this  school.  These  areas  do  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  Van  Buren  students,  and  are  not 
Included  as  they  would  distort  the  true 
picture. 

The  vast  majority  of  financial  aid  comes 
from  the  government:  federal,  state  and  local. 
However,  there  are  a  large  ntimber  of  private 
organizations  that  provide  some  service  for 
the  conmiunlty.  Church  and  other  religious 
groups  are  an  example.  A  spot  check  of  a 
number  of  these  organizations  Indicated  that 
most  merely  provide  social  advice  In  the 
form  of  consultations  and  do  not  aid  mone- 
tarily. Groups  such  as  the  Lighthouse  help 
In  rehabilitative  areas.  Also,  a  few  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  financial  aid  do  exist,  such 
as  veteran  or  union  groups. 

However,  problems  arise  in  trying  to  obtain 
statistics  from  these  people.  They  are  either 
not  available  for  public  review,  or  cover  such 
a  large  geographic  area  as  to  make  them  In- 
valid in  this  study.  Consequently,  the  bulk 
of  this  report  deals  with  governmental  assist- 
ance only. 

All  available  statistics  concerning  numbers 
and  locations  ot  the  cases  can  be  found  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  report.  They  are  pres- 
ently In  as  clear  and  accurate  a  manner  as 
possible.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
forms  of  comparison  and  areas  involved  may 
be  overlapping  or  divided  In  seemingly  Illogi- 
cal ways.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
organization  conducting  these  surveys  do  so 
in  accordance  with  their  own  needs.  They 
were  adapted  as  best  as  possible  to  show  the 
proper  relationships  Involved  in  ovir  study. 

Oovemmental  funds  are  made  available 
from  three  levels:  federal,  state  and  local. 
This  Includes  all  types  of  welfare  except  for 
home  relief  which  is  shared  equally  by  state 
and  local  agencies.  Government,  of  course, 
obtains  funds  by  the  taxation  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  leads  Into  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  are  enough  funds  to  carry  out 
this  project  in  the  proper  manner. 

Much  discussion  has  centered  around  this 
topic  In  recent  months.  In  general,  recipients 
of  welfare  feel  that  aid  is  at  a  level  below 
a  decent  minimum.  The  average  middle  class 
worker  on  the  other  hand,  resents  paying 
money  for  someone  who  is  not  working.  The 
area  under  study  by  this  report  consists 
mainly  of  the  latter.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  families  of  students  attending  Martin 
Van  Buren  receive  some  social  service  in 
comparison  with  the  remainder  of  the  city. 

ZONE  21.60— WITH  CHILDREN 


I 
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The  only  actual  social  service  provided  by 
the  school  is  the  free  lunch  program.  It  is 
federally  funded  and  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Central  Board  of  Education. 

A  point  Mrs.  Anker  constantly  stressed  was 
that  of  a  very  liberal  attitude  by  Van  Buren 
towards  the  project.  They  feel  that  some  of 
the  established  rules  and  standards  are  out- 
dated and  thus  cases  are  examined  indi- 
vidually. Income  versus  dependents  of  the 
family  are  the  deciding  factors.  However, 
Mrs.  Anker  does  not  adhere  to  exact  numbers, 
correcting  for  such  items  as  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  abnormal  situations,  etc. 

Each  person  receives  one  pass  each  month 
with  a  place  on  It  for  the  date  to  be  marked 
off.  If  the  student  loses  the  pass,  he  must 
bring  his  own  lunch  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  program 
at  Martin  Van  Buren  there  has  not  been  one 
reported  case  of  a  pass  being  stolen  or  lost. 
Of  course,  they  are  tolerant  of  the  student 
who  forgets  his  pass  every  once  in  a  while 
and  a  call  by  Mrs.  Anker  to  the  cafeteria  will 
allow  him  to  eat  that  day. 

In  recent  years  the  necessity  for  free  lunch 
has  decreased  due  to  school  policy  of  ellm- 
itmtlon  as  many  lunch  periods  as  possible. 
A  majority  of  students  go  only  for  six  periods 
which  does  not  demand  a  lunch  period.  There 
are  only  fifty  to  sixty  students  using  thia 
program  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
people  who  are  eligible  but  cannot  utilize  the 
program  as  they  do  not  eat  In  school. 

A  major  problem  In  getting  information  is 
that  the  people  consulted  either  do  not  know 
how  to  get  you  the  facts  you  desire,  or  are 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge  it  to  the  public. 
This  was  true  of  the  Social  Service  Bureau  in 
Jamaica  which  serves  the  general  eastern 
Queens  area.  Prom  here  we  were  referred  to 
the  main  branch  located  in  Manhattan,  who 
referred  us  to  Community  Relations,  who 
referred  vis  to  the  conunlssloner  of  Com- 
munity Relations,  who  referred  us  to  the 
Social  Service  Bureau  in  Jamaica.  Having 
made  a  complete  circle  without  obtaining  any 
worthwhile  Information,  we  attempted  to 
utilize  every  other  possibility.  These  included 
the  library,  the  Mayors  Task  Force,  teachers 
in  the  school,  etc.  These  all  kept  referring  us 
to  the  Social  Service  Bureau  in  Jamaica. 

Just  before  totally  giving  up  we  decided  to 
try  the  telephone  circle  again.  After  com- 
pleting the  cycle  up  to  Community  Rela- 
tions, this  time  the  lady  gave  us  a  different 
number  which  turned  out  to  be  The  Com- 
munity OoTxncil  of  Greater  New  York.  Pw- 
tunately  they  had  much  of  the  information 
we  needed. 

The  moral  of  the  story  Is  that  somewhere, 
someone  has  the  information  you  need.  This 
problem  Is  simply  finding  a  lady  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  good  mood  at  that  particular 
moment  and  who  will  take  the  time  to  help 
you.  If  we  are  to  cope  with  wrtfare  i»ob- 
lems  of  the  community.  Welfare  Informa- 
tion shoiild  be  made  readily  available  to 
oommunlty  members. 
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These  are  the  results  of  a  surrey  taken  in 
July,  1967.  The  dty  was  divided  into  zones. 
The  aonas  included  In  this  report  are:  21.40. 
21.60,  21.70,  29.10,  28.20.  Students  from  eaoti 
of  these  zones  attend  Van  Buren. 

The  results  are  divided  Into  two  main 
categories.  They  are:  With  Children  and 
Without  Children.  These  two  oategorles  are 
also  divided  up.  The  cases  with  children  are 
divided  Into  six  columns.  They  are:  Type  of 
Aid,  Cases  (number  of  oases) ,  Adults,  Chil- 
dren Under  6  (CH.  UN.)  Total  Number  of 
Children  (Tot.  Ch.).  and  Total  Number  of 
People  (Tot.  Peo.).  The  different  types  of  aid 
are:  Home  Relief,  Aid  to  Dependent  ChUdren 
(AJJ.C),  Temporary  Aid  to  Dependent  ChU- 
dren (Temp.  AJJ.C.)  Temporary  AJ3.C.  te  aid 
to  the  family  of  a  worker  who  temporarily  is 
out  of  work.  Someone  who  Is  in  between  Jobs. 

The  cases  without  children  are  divided 
Into  eight  ooliunns.  They  are.  Home  Relief 
with  one  parent  (HJl.  I/P),  Home  Relief 
with  two  parents  (POASE),  the  number  of 
adults  in  POases,  Old  Age  Assistance 
(O.A.A.) ,  Aid  to  the  Blind  ( A.B.) ,  Aid  to  the 
Disabled  (A.D.) ,  Total  niunber  of  cases  (Tot. 
Cases),  and  Total  nvunber  of  people  (Tot. 
Peo.) .  The  HJl.  I/P  is  aid  given  to  one  person 
living  alone  who  is  under  the  age  of  65.  An 
P  Case  Is  where  two  people  (married)  are 
receiving  Home  Relief.  O.AJi.  consists  only 
of  people  over  66. 

When  you  mention  Welfare,  mosi  people 
think  of  Home  Relief.  There  are  very  few 
Home  Relief  cases  In  the  school  area,  13  in 
all.  The  largest  part  of  them,  9,  are  in  the 
southern  most  zone,  29.20.  There  are  3  in 
29.10  and  1  In  21.60.  There  are  none  in  the 
two  northern  most  zones  21.70  and  21.40. 
Zone  29.20  also  has  the  only  two  Temporary 
A.D.C.  cases  in  the  area.  Zone  29.20  has  the 
highest  number  of  welfare  cases.  It  has  by 
far  the  nK>st  AJ3.C.  cases.  It  also  has  the 
most  0-A.A. 

Zone  21.70  has  the  least  amount  of  Wel- 
fare. There  are  15  cases  of  A.D.C,  12  cases  of 
O.A.A.,  4  cases  of  A.D.  and  2  cases  of  HJl. 
I/P.  There  Is  no  Home  Relief  given  to  fam- 
ilies. 21.60  has  the  second  lowest  number  of 
cases.  21.40  Is  the  third  highest.  This  is  due 
to  the  high  nimiber  of  AD.C.  cases  in  the 
zone.  The  second  highest  zone  is  29.10.  It  has 
64  Welfare  cases. 

These  statistics  show  that  in  the  school 
area,  most  of  the  Welfare  cases  are  A.D.C, 
184  or  47%.  The  next  highest  is  OJi..A.  with 
130  or  34%.  The  next  highest  is  Aid  to  the 
Disabled,  with  6%. 

In  another  survey  taken  in  Queens  and 
parts  of  Brooklyn,  there  were  22,000  cases. 
85%  of  them  were  A.D.C.  and  10%  were 
O.A.A.  In  the  city  approximately  16%  of  the 
cases  were  O.A.A.  The  school  area  has  an 
exceptionally  high  number  of  O.A.A.  cases. 
Approximately  68%  of  the  oases  in  the  city 
are  A.D.C.  The  school  area  has  20%  fewer 
cases.  The  rest  are  about  the  same. 

ZONE  29.10— WITH  CHILDREN 


Type  of  aid 

Cases 

Adults 

Children 
under  5 

TotsI 
children 

Total 
people 

Type  ol  aid 

^ 

Cases 

Adults 

Children 
under  5 

Total 
children 

Total 
people 

Home  relief 

1 

13 

0 

2 

13 

0 

2 
5 

0 

5 

23 

0 

7 

36 
0 

Home  relief 

3 
19 
0 

6 
17 
0 

5 

14 
0 

15 

49 

0 

21 

ADC 

Temporary  ADC... 

ADC 

Temporary  ADC 

66 
0 

Total 

— 

_J*!»I 

14 

15 

7 

28 

43 

22 

23 

19 

64 

87 

WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

1 

WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

H.R.  I/P 

Fcases 

Adults           OAA 

AB 

AD 

Total 
cases 

Total 
people 

H.R.  I/P 

F  cases        Adults 

OAA 

AB 

AD 

Total 
cases 

Total 
people 

4 

0 

0               19 

0 

6 

29 

29 

7 

0                0 

34 

0 

1 

42 

42 
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ZONE  29.20— WITH  CHILDREN 


ZONE  21.70— WITH  CHILDREN 


Type  of  aid 


Cases 


Children         Total 
Adults      under  5     children 


Total 
people 


Type  of  aid 


Fcases 


Children  Total 

Adults      under  b     children 


Total 
people 


Heme  relief 8             12              '36*? 

ADC  Ill             92             92            268             368 

Temporary  ADC 2 4 4 6 10 

Total 121            108            105            310 


Home  relief 

ADC 

Temporary  ADC. 


0 
15 

0 


0 
14 
0 


0 
14 
0 


0 

26 

0 


0 

40 

0 


426 


WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

H.R.  I/P 

Fcases 

Adulta          OAA            AB 

AD 

Total 
cases 

Total 
people 

j4         

1 

2              51               2 

9 

77 

78 

ZONE  21.40— WITH  CHILDREN 

Type  of  aid 

F  cases       Adults 

Children 
under  5 

Total 
children 

Total 
people 

Home  relief 

ADC 

Temporary  ADC. 


0 
26 

0 


0 

28 

0 


0 
35 

0 


0 

78 

0 


0 

106 

0 


Total 

26              28 

35 

78 

106 

WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

H.R.  I/P 

Fcases 

Adults          OAA            AB 

AD 

Total 
cases 

Total 
people 

14 


19 


19 


Total 

15              14 

14 

26 

40 

WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

H.R. I/P 

F  Cases 

Adults          OAA             AB 

AD 

Total 
cases 

Total 
people 

2 

0 

0               12                0 

4 

18 

18 

TOTALS  WITH  CHILDREN 

Type  of  aid 

F  cases       Adults 

Children 
under  5 

Total 
children 

Total 
people 

Home  relief 

12              20 

16 
150 

4 

56 

444 

6 

76 

ADC 

Temporary  ADC.. 

lft«            164 

2               4 

616 
10 

WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

H.  R.  I/P 

Fcases 

Adults          OAA             AB 

AD 

Total 
cases 

Total 
people 

31 

1 

2             120                2 

21 

185 

186 

Total  number  of  cases  with  children 198 

Total  number  of  cases  without  children 185 

Total  number  of  cases 383 

Total  number  of  people  with  children 698 

Total  number  of  people  without  children IK 

Total  number  of  people 884 
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Several  different  forms  of  transportation 
are  available  in  Queens  Village.  Residents 
have  a  choice  between  private  transportation 
and  mass  transit.  Below  are  discussed  the 
situations  and  problems  with  several  types  of 
both  forms  ot  transportation. 

Residents  of  Queens  Village  rely  heavily  on 
the  parkways  of  the  area  for  transportation. 
Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  mass  transit 
facilities,  there  is  often  heavy  congestion  on 
the  parkways. 

The  Grand  Central  Parkway  runs  through 
part  of  Queens  Village.  Westward  It  connects 
with  the  liong  Island  Expressway  and  later 
leads  into  the  Triborough  Bridge.  Eastward 
it  goes  through  Nassau  Cotmty  to  Eastern 
Long  Island. 

Until  recently,  the  part  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Parkway  running  through  Queens  Vil- 
lage was  one  of  the  few  remaining  parts  of 
the  parkway  which  had  only  two  lanes  going 
in  each  direction.  This  should  help  greatly 
to  alleviate  some  of  these  problems.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  widening  has  been 
the  destruction  of  port  of  Alley  Pond  Parte 
and  other  landscaping  adjacent  to  the  park- 
way. 

The  Clearvlew  BScpressway  currently  runs 
from  the  Grand  Central  Parkway  northward 
to  the  ThrogB  Neck  Bridge.  Proposals  have 
been  made  to  extend  the  expressway  south- 
ward past  Hillside  Ave.  to  provide  North- 
South  access  and  to  tie  together  the  express- 
way system  of  Queens.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  expctnslon  pro- 
posal. It  centers  around  the  fact  that  many 
homes  and  a  great  deal  of  parkland  would 
have  to  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the 
expressway.  Several  plans  are  being  consid- 
ered  that  would  minimize  danger  to  the  area. 
At  the  present  no  construction  is  underway 
because  no  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
New  York  Olty  Board  of  Estimate. 

The  Cross  Island  'ExpnoBTn.-j  is  the  main 


route  used  by  residents  of  Queens  Village 
to  get  to  Kennedy  International  Airport.  To 
reach  the  airport,  the  Cross  Island  Is  used  in 
a  Southern  direction.  Going  northward.  It 
crosses  the  Long  Island  Expressway. 

Even  though  the  L.I.E.  doesn't  ran.  through 
Queens  Village,  many  residents  use  it  going 
westward  for  daily  transportation  to  and 
from  Manhattan. 

During  the  morning  and  afternoon  rush 
hours,  the  congestion  on  these  arteries  is  the 
greatest.  Accidents  frequently  tie  up  traffic, 
especially  on  the  L.I.E.  and  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Parkway.  The  construction  on  the  Grand 
Central  Parkway  has  caxised  Increased  rates 
of  congestion  and  accidents. 

There  are  other  roads  which  are  smaller 
than  the  parkways  but  are  very  Important 
within  Queens  Village.  These  include  Com- 
monwealth Blvd.,  Hempstead  Turnpike, 
Springfield  Blvd.,  Winchester  Blvd.,  Union 
Turnpike,  HUlside  Ave.,  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brad- 
dock  Ave.,  Bell  Blvd.,  and  Hollls  Court  Blvd. 

Portions  of  Springfield  Blvd.  have  recently 
been  repaved  and  reciu-bed.  Also,  parts  of 
HUlside  Ave.  have  been  repaved.  Braddock 
Ave.  Is  greatly  in  need  of  repair.  No  plans 
for  It  are  scheduled  In  the  near  future. 

Plans  for  repavlng  of  Union  Turnpike  from 
Little  Neck  Parkway  to  Francis  Lewis  Blvd., 
and  this  work  will  be  done  at  some  time  In 
the  near  future.  Improvements  on  Jamaica 
Blvd.  have  been  recently  completed. 

Private  cars  are  used  by  the  majority  of 
Queens  Village  residents.  Many  of  the  local 
streets  are  greatly  In  need  of  Improvement. 
When  salt  is  put  on  the  streets  after  winter 
snowstorms,  there  is  a  corrosive  effect  on  the 
streets.  This,  along  with  melting  Ice  and 
snow  dtirlng  the  Spring,  has  caused  potholes 
and  cracks. 

Some  streets  flood  after  rainstorms  due  to 
poor  drainage.  Installation  of  storm  sewers 
has  ended  some  of  these  problems  in  Queens 
Village,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  High  School. 


Another  problem  in  the  streets  is  the  lack 
of  signs  and  lights  to  guide  the  motorist. 
Numerous  accidents  have  been  caused  due  to 
this  problem. 

One  of  the  main  problems  of  mass  transit 
in  Queens  Village  is  the  complete  lack  of 
subways.  It  is  necessai'y  to  take  a  bus  to 
reach  the  subway.  This  means  that  Qtieens 
Village  residents  must  pay  double  fares  to 
reach  Manhattan. 

Major  improvements  in  mass  transit  that 
will  help  Queens  Village  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  Legislature  and  the  New  York 
City  Board  on  Estimate.  The  proposed  North- 
east Queens  Subway  Line  will  run  along  the 
Long  Island  Expressway.  It  is  expected  to  be 
built  to  Klssena  Blvd.  at  first  and  later  ex- 
tended to  Springfield  Blvd.  This  will  still  not 
penetrate  Queens  Village,  but  will  bring  the 
subway  closer. 

Also,  the  extension  of  the  subway  along 
Hillside  Ave.  past  179  Street  has  been  dis- 
cussed but  nothing  is  on  the  agenda  for  the 
near  futtire.  If  such  action  is  taken,  many 
Queens  Village  residents  woidd  only  have  to 
pay  one  fare  instead  of  two. 

There  are  several  buses  which  may  be 
taken  to  reach  the  subways.  One  method  Is 
to  take  the  Q  48  bus  along  Hillside  Ave.  to  the 
IND  subway  at  179  Street.  According  to  the 
N.Y.C.  Transit  Authority,  buses  nm  every 
2>4  minutes  during  the  morning  rush  hour 
and  every  5  to  7%  minutes  diuing  the  even- 
ing rush  hours.  During  the  non-rush  hours 
and  on  week-ends,  service  is  much  less  fre- 
quent. Walts  of  up  to  an  hour  for  a  bus  are 
not  uncommon.  Also,  the  Q  I  can  be  used  on 
Hillside  Ave.  The  Q  36  bus  runs  along  Hill- 
side Ave.  until  212  Street,  and  along  212 
Street  until  Jamaica  Ave.  and  continues 
along  Jamaica  Ave. 

Another  method  of  reaching  the  subway 
is  to  take  the  Q  44A  bus,  which  runs  along 
Union  Turnpike  to  the  Kew  Gardens  Station 
of  the  IND  subway.  The  "I^nslt  Authority 
says  that  the  buses  run  every  4  minutes  dur- 
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Ing  the  morning  and  afternoon  rush  hours. 
During  non-rush  hours,  and  on  week-ends, 
the  service  la  much  less  frequent.  Walts 
rarely  exceed  thirty  minutes  even  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  evenings. 

The  subway  can  also  be  reached  by  tak- 
ing the  Q  27,  which  runs  along  Springfield 
Blvd.  in  Queens  Village  to  the  Flushing  Main 
Street  IRT  subway  station.  According  to  the 
transit  authority,  this  bus  runs  every  twelve 
minutes  during  morning  and  afternoon  rush 
hoius.  Walts  supposedly  never  exceed  forty 
minutes  on  this  line.  However,  the  authors  of 
this  report  know  from  personal  experience 
that  waits  usually  run  about  one  hour  dur- 
ing non-rush  hour  periods.  On  week-ends, 
waits  can  be  considerably  over  one  hour. 
When  taken  towards  Queens  Village,  the  Q  27 
ends  by  the  Queens  Village  station  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad. 

Express  buses  which  run  along  Hillside 
Ave.  (stopping  at  Springfield  Blvd.  and  other 
places  in  Queens  VUlage)  Into  Manhattan 
during  the  morning  rush  hours  and  home 
during  the  evening  rush  hours  are  being 
used  experimentally.  The  cost  of  these  buses 
is  one  dollar  each  way. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  can  be  taken 
from  the  Queens  VUlage  Station  (Jamaica 
Ave.  and  Springfield  Blvd.)  either  towards 
Manhattan  or  eastward  towards  Long  Island. 
The  cost  of  using  these  trains  into  Manhat- 
tan Is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
subway.  Also,  for  many  residents  of  Queens 
Village  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  bus 
to  the  railroad  station. 

The  proximity  of  Queens  VUlage  to  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport  is  both  an  advan- 
tage and  a  disadvantage.  It  Is  an  advantage 
because  of  the  acceasibllity  of  the  airport.  It 
is  an  disadvantage  because  residents  are  often 
subjected  to  the  noises  emitted  by  Jet  planes. 
The  city  is  cooperating  with  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  and  with  apprc^riate  fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  search  for  effective 
methods  to  reduce  the  disturbance.  Proposed 
expansions  to  the  airport  su»  being  carefully 
evaluated  because  of  the  noise  pollution  and 
other  ecological  problems. 

Taxlcabs  are  not  easily  obtainable  In 
Queens  VUlage,  although  it  is  possible  to  call 
a  dispatching  service  and  have  a  cab  sent  to 
your  home.  The  cost  of  taxi  transportation 
prohibits  many  people  from  using  them. 

Although  bicycling  is  on  the  upswing,  there 
are  factors  limiting  ifs  use  for  transportation 
in  QueetiB  Village.  For  one  thing,  the  desig- 
nated bicycle  paths  are  not  used  much  be- 
cauae  of  broken  glass  and  the  posslbUity  of 
crime  on  these  paths.  Cyclists  are  urged  by 
the  police  not  to  compete  with  automobile 
traffic  on  main  thoroughfares.  Quite  often, 
cycliats  are  Involved  In  accidents. 

The  extension  of  the  subway  system  to 
Queens  VUlage  is  imperative  to  alleviate  the 
mass  transit  deficiencies  of  the  area.  Along 
with  the  extension  of  the  subway  Itself,  Im- 
provement In  the  quality  of  existing  lines 
must  be  made.  The  service  on  the  bua  lines, 
especially  the  Q  27,  must  be  Improved,  also. 
AvallabUlty  of  express  buses  should  be  made 
more  widespread.  The  price  of  these  buses 
shoiild  be  lowered  so  that  they  do  not  exceed 
the  price  of  going  to  Manhattan  by  regiUar 
buses  and  subway.  This  would  encourage  peo- 
ple to  use  these  buses  who  are  now  prohibited 
from  doing  so  by  the  extra  cost. 

Although  the  improvements  being  made  on 
arterial  highways  are  commendable,  Improve- 
ments should  be  made  on  the  smsUler  roads  of 
Queens  VUlage.  Rapavlng  is  badly  needed  on 
many  streets  and  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 

If  the  fare  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
could  be  kept  down  and  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices Improved,  this  would  become  a  more  sig- 
nificantly used  means  of  transportation  for 
Queens  VUlage  residents. 

If  more  people  would  use  forms  of  mass 
transit,  congestion  on  the  highways  would  be 
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greaUy  reduced.  This  would  make  transpor- 
tation easier  for  aU  residents  of  Queens 
Village. 

DBTTG    ABTTSB 

According  to  the  statistics  furnished  to  us 
by  the  106th  PoUce  Precinct,  there  were  62 
felony  arrests  for  narcoUcs  In  Queens  VU- 
lage In  1968  as  compared  to  166  In  1969 — a 
166%  Increase  within  one  ye«u-.  In  1968  there 
were  213  misdemeanors  In  comparison  to  400 
in  1969.  There  was  a  92%  increase  In  the 
number  of  misdemeanors  between  1968  and 
1969.  Statistics  as  to  the  number  of  drug 
crimes  in  1970-71  were  not  avaUable,  but  we 
were  Informed  that  there  was,  once  again,  a 
startling  increase.  Varioxis  policemen  in- 
formed us  that  although,  superficially  Queens 
Village  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  decadence. 
It  is  not  actually  so;  In  comparison  to  many 
other  communities,  the  drug  abuse  in  Queens 
Village  is  smaU. 

Drugs  are  very  common  and  very  easily 
obtained  In  Queens  Village,  In  essence,  drugs 
are  a  very  visible  phenomenon.  Local  piishers, 
adolescents  in  their  tenns,  can  be  seen  every 
day  outside  of  the  local  high  school.  Junior 
high  school  and  neighborhood  hangouts,  with 
a  full  array,  which  include  pot,  pills,  and  even 
heroin,  nervously  awaiting  to  make  their 
sales,  in  many  instances  to  support  their  own 
habits.  To  encounter  the  bourgeois  preva- 
lence of  drugs,  one  only  has  to  walk  by  some 
local  hangouts  to  witness  throngs  of  adoles- 
cents helplessly  laughing  from  being  high 
on  smoke,  or  "nodding"  out  from  either 
downs  (barbltiiratee)  or  heroin. 

In  doing  our  research,  we  contacted  Mr. 
J.  Ponz,  who  in  1970,  Interviewed  202  people 
from  Queens  VUlage,  ranging  In  age  from 
13  to  22,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  drugs  In  the  area.  The  majority  of 
those  Interviewed  ranged  between  16  to  18 
years  of  age,  with  the  mean  at  17.2.  Mr.  Ponz 
stated  that  out  of  the  202  people  he  had 
arbitrarily  chosen  to  be  Interviewed,  144  had 
tried  some  form  of  drug  or  drugs,  at  least 
once,  for  the  piupose  of  getting  high  or 
stoned.  The  remaining  58  had  used  drxigs 
(e.g.  puis,  amphetamines  or  barbiturate)  un- 
der prescription  of  a  doctor.  Prom  his  data, 
we  compiled  the  following  table: 


Number  of  times  taken 


Dru( 


Marihuana,  LSO,  mesculin. 

methadrine,  and  other 

hallucigenirs 

Pills  (amphetamines  or 

barbituates) 

Hard  drugs  e.g.,  heroin  or 

cocaine 

Others  e.g.,  glue  or  cough 

sirup.. 


lto3 

3  10  10 

10  to 
100 

Habitual 

12 

31 

40 

59 

38 

22 

20 

29 

27 

11 

6 

21 

31 

44 

10 

7 

After  analyzing  what  information  we  had 
obtained,  we  decided  that  there  are  three 
main  reasons  why  people  take  drugs.  The 
three  main  categories  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  person  who  Is  trying  to  escape. 

2.  The  person  who  Is  trying  to  be  "cool." 

3.  The  person  in  search  of  "kicks." 

Many  times  aU  three  categories  are  Interre- 
lated and  it  could  be  difficult  to  Isolate  them. 

What  Is  the  person,  who  uses  drugs  for 
an  escape  trjrlng  to  escape  from?  Queens 
VUlage  Is  a  very  economical  and  socially 
stable  community.  The  adolescents  in  Queens 
VlUage  do  not  have  to  fight  for  their  sur- 
vival. Queens  Village  is  not  dominated  by 
violence  in  the  form  of  street-gang  warfare, 
nor  Is  it  in  the  midst  of  economic  turmoil. 
It  provides  the  Inhabitant  with  a  relatively 
stable  and  secure  operating  milieu.  Then  why 
the  emphasis  on  escape?  Listed  below  are 
reasons,  stated  by  drug  abusers  In  Queens 
Village,  as  to  why  they  take  drugs  as  an 
escape: 

"Man.  there's  nothing  to  do  around  bere 
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but  get  stoned.  No  i>artle8,  no  dances,  no 
beaches.  This  scene  is  a  drag  man.  I  wake  up 
each  morning,  go  to  school,  get  out  at  13:30, 
and  got  the  whole  day  off.  Cant  get  a  job, 
so  what's  left  to  do?  I'm  totally  bored.  My 
only  escape  Is  smoke.  It  makes  everything  a 
little  grvX)vler — it's  like  wearing  "crystal  spec- 
tacles." I  feel  better,  more  relaxed,  not  so 
hung  up — like  baby,  I'm  free.  I've  escaped 
the  doldrums  of  a  dead  town.  It's  like  I  beat 
the  system." 

"The  world  Is  a  bad  place  to  live,  and 
Queens   VUlage   is   even   worse.   There   alnt 

a  thing  to  do  or  a  place  to 

sput  to.  As  soon  as  I  get  my  car  I'm  cutting 
out  for  good.  Drugs  bring  me  up — give  me  a 
boost.  They  don't  really  change  anything 
permanently — you  got  to  come  down — tout 
for  a  couple  of  hours  you  feel  liberated,  with 
no  chains.  It's  a  dynamite  feeling,  man. 
You  oughta  try  It." 

I'm  very  paranoid.  There's  too  much  h{^- 
pening  too  soon.  Too  much  violence  and  too 
much  trouble  here.  The  world  really  scares 
me.  On  heroin  everything  Is  different.  I'm  up- 
tight about  the  habit  but  it's  worth  It.  When 
I'm  stoned  on  horse  the  world's  hangups 
don't  get  me  uptight.  I  can  leave  aU  my 
problems  behind — nothing  really  matters. 
When  you're  high  the  world's  problems  seem 
remote,  far  away,  and  vague.  You've  escaped 
the  reality  of  a  corrupt  world.  Nothing  mat- 
ters— not  war,  hate,  social  Injustice — It's  all 
miles  and  miles  away." 

"My  home  life  really  stinks.  My  old  man 
cut  out  years  ago  and  my  old  lady  always  hits 
the  Juice.  I  have  no  communication  with  my 
brother  or  sister.  Living  at  home  is  hell,  so 
I  get  high.  It  shields  me  from  those  people. 
What  I'm  actually  doing  is  esct^ing — mental- 
ly— not  physically,  for  a  couple  of  hours  ev- 
ery day.  If  I  didn't  get  high  I  think  I'd  real- 
ly fiip  out  and  end  up  In  Creedmore.  If  I 
had  bread,  I'd  really  escape.  I'd  cut  out  for 
good." 

"Reality  is  a  bad  scene.  I'm  only  twenty 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  experienced  everything 
positive  in  life.  What  is  there  left  to  live 
for?  Drugs  give  me  an  out.  When  I'm  stoned 
I  feel  optimistic — ^llke  a  release  from  the  mis- 
emotion  that  plagues  us.  It  may  be  a  false 
feeling  of  security  but  It's  something  to  cling 
to.  I  don't  want  to  sound  too  spiritual  but 
that's  where  it's  at.  Drugs  malce  things  a 
little  brighter,  a  little  bit  better." 

"Why  live — I  mean  go  through  all  the  cruel 
hassels  of  life  knowing  that  someday  you're 
going  to  die.  Why  become  a  slave  to  the  sys- 
tem? To  me  Its  seems  hopeless.  Drugs  are 
my  avenue  of  escape  into  total  liberation  and 
self-realization.  They  let  me  leave  the  dismal 
world  of  the  egomaniacs.  They  give  me  ten^K)- 
rary  happiness,  temporary  escape." 

"Drugs  make  me  free.  They  restore  my  faith 
in  my  fellow  man.  They  are  the  only  road  to 
self -contentment  in  a  world  engulfed  by  ha- 
tred and  hostUlty." 

The  person  who  uses  drugs  to  be  "ccxA" 
is  in  a  completely  different  situation  from  the 
one  trying  to  esci^e.  He  is  not  as  pessimistic. 
His  insecurities  and  sense  of  hopelessness  is 
not  as  pronounced  although  he  may  also  be 
peer  g^oup  statue.  Generally  people  are  very 
concerned  about  being  part  of  the  group. 
This  is  evident  In  the  foUowlng  statement: 

"All  my  friends  get  stoned  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  different.  If  I  dldnt  get  stoned 
with  them  they  would  think  something  was 
wrong  with  me  an  they  woiUdn't  accept  me. 
I'd  be  excluded  from  all  their  scenes.  They 
would  think  I  was  a  freak." 

"Everybody,  all  my  friends,  use  drugs.  Why 
shouldn't  I?  If  I  didn't  they  wouldn't  hang 
around  with  me.  I'd  be  labeled  a  drag.  Who 
wants  to  go  out  and  make  a  whole  new  set  of 
square  friends?  I  like  the  people  I  stay  with 
and  I  want  them  to  like  me.  They  get 
wrecked;  I  get  wrecked." 

"I  like  the  people  I  hang  aroxind  with.  They 
all  think  Its  cool  to  get  high.  Why  be  dlffer- 
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ent?  Why  rebel  against  the  cats  I  grew  up 
with.  I  have  a  groovy  time  with  them.  We 
have  groovy  smoke  parties — ^we  aU  get  stoned. 
It's  what's  happening,  man." 

"I  havent  lived  around  here  too  long.  I'm 
from  Brooklyn.  The  cats  I  bang  around  with 
from  here  all  turn  on.  So  I  get  stoned  too. 
In  Brooklyn  all  my  friends  thought  I  was 
hip,  and  I  want  to  make  the  same  Impression 
around  here.  Without  friends  it's  a  real 
down — nobody  to  rap  with.  I  need  these 
people,  and  I  want  to  be  accepted  by  these 
people  80 1  turn  on  with  them." 

"It's  cort  to  use  drugs — ^Just  don't  abuse 
them.  AU  my  friends,  even  the  chicks,  get 
high,  so  I  do  too.  If  I  dldnt  there'd  be  noth- 
ing to  do.  Right  now  I  dont  want  anybody 
that  doesn't  at  least  smoke.  So  if  I  didn't 
turn  on  what  would  I  do?  Fd  go  crazy." 

The  third  category  that  we  drew  was  people 
m  search  of  "kicks".  In  the  fifties,  and  even 
very  early  sixties,  youth  did  things  just  for 
"kicks."  The  only  difference  between  today 
&iid  yesteryear  is  that  there  is  a  shift  in  the 
methods  of  getting  "kicks".  Drinking,  "hot- 
rods" and  street-fighting  are  out.  Today  there 
is  something  new — drugs.  Drugs  are  not  really 
a  new  phenomenon.  Beatniks,  back  in  the 
fifties,  were  smoking  pot,  and  Black  people, 
in  Harlem,  w«^  overdosing  from  heroin  in 
the  twenties.  Then  why  has  mass  media  sud- 
denly switched  its  attention  to  the  drug 
scene,  to  the  point  where  at  least  two  major 
periodicals  have  given  front  page  coverage  to 
drug  users?  The  answer  Is  that  drugs,  once 
thought  as  only  a  lower  class  entity  has  pene- 
trated into  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
American  youth,  regardless  of  their  nation- 
ality has  found  a  new  Iclck.  American  youth 
is  turning  on  in  unbeUevable  proportions. 
Why  Is  this  kick  so  popular — so  fashionable? 
Some  people  responded  in  the  foUowing  man- 
ner: 

"Drugs  are  what's  happening.  Everything 
becomes  groovier  when  you're  stoned.  Your 
senses  are  awakened,  like  you're  really  alive. 
Everything  is  Just  beautiful  when  you  are 
high." 

"I  use  to  drink  but  that  was  a  bad  scene. 
I'd  become  aU  uncoordinated.  I'd  get  sick  and 
in  the  morning — forget  it.  Pot  is  much  differ- 
ent— no  sick  feeling  or  hangover — nothing — 
Just  a  good  head." 

"When  I'm  on  acid  or  mesc'  I  can  see  things 
more  clearly.  I  can  really  introspect — get  into 
my  head.  It's  like  a  learning  experience,  ex- 
cept it's  a  positive  one.  No  teachers,  no 
books — Just  reality.  I  reaUy  feel  fantastic 
when  I'm  stoned." 

"When  you're  stoned  on  acid  the  whole 
world  looks  beautiful.  You  feel  super-groovy. 
There's  nothing  that  can  compare  with  it." 

"When  I'm  spaced  I  feel  alive.  Everything 
Is  nice,  I  feel  very  happy.  I'm  not  a  paranoid 
person  or  depressed  regularly,  so  you  can 
Imagine  how  happy  I  feel  when  I'm  spaced." 
The  strangest  answer  received  was  that  of 
a  seventeen  year  old  girl,  "The  answer  my 
friend  is  blowing  in  the  wind."  She  wouldnt 
explain  this  statement  any  further;  I  can 
only  guess  that  she  meant  that  not  even  she 
knew  why  she  took  drugs. 

Most  of  us  who  Uve  in  the  Queens  VlUage 
area  noticed  that  a  crowd  of  about  fifteen 
kids  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  old  hang 
srtmnd  the  local  candy  store  every  night.  The 
owner,  in  a  conversation  about  them,  identi- 
fied them  as  mostly  school  dropouts.  It  is  ob- 
vious to  anyone  passing  by  that  they  use 
drugs.  Pot  and  pills  are  freely  passed  around. 
At  times,  one  or  another  of  the  gang  be- 
comes particularly  noisy  or  throws  up.  We 
Wore  told  that  a  few  of  them  "snort"  heroin —  • 
and  listening  to  their  conversations  coo- 
flrmed  this. 

While  standing  in  the  store  we  caught 
snatches  of  conversation.  No  attempt  was  evi- 
dent to  whisper  or  hide  whait  was  happen- 
ing. A  sample  foUows: 

"Hey  man,  you  got  a  cigarette?"  "Naw  I 
smoked  my  last  one.  Did  you  hear  that  Jerry 
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coi>ped  some  dynamite  hash  and  we'll  get  it 
at  Pat's  pad?"  "Oo  inside  and  see  if  Fnink 
has  any  snort  left.  I  cant  go  in — Sol  (the 
owner)  hates  ma."  "Yeah,  then  we'U  go  to  the 
laiindry  (an  adjoining  store)  and  get  off." 

Every  night  seems  to  follow  this  same  pat- 
tern— at  least  the  same  kids  are  there  saying 
almost  the  identical  things  every  time  we  go 
to  pick  up  a  newspaper.  Once  we  saw  the 
group  kicked  out  of  the  laimdry  store.  The 
owner  yeUed,  "Get  out  you  dirty  bums.  Take 
your  lousy  pot  with  you  or  else  I'U  get  the 
cops.  You  should  aU  be  in  JaU."  One  guy  obvi- 
ously stoned  becaxne  very  abusive  and  his 
friends  puUed  him  away,  warning  him  loudly 
that  he  had  better  shut  up  and  leave  before 
they  all  got  into  trouble. 

Queens  VUlage  is  not  vmusual  in  today's 
drug  oriented  society.  Queens  Village  is  ev- 
erywhere, everywhere  yoiing  people  Uve. 
America  has  been  struck  with  a  new  disease- 
drugs — and  Queens  Village  Is  oiUy  sympto- 
matic of  America's  Illness.  The  fifties  were 
characterized  by  drinking — the  sixties  by 
drugs.  What  about  the  seventies?  No  one  can 
be  sure.  SiUcide?  Maybe.  The  rate  has  been 
steadUy  rising.  In  the  meantime  something 
must  be  done  regarding  our  drug  crisis — 
something  positive.  Legislation  is  not  the  real 
answer  since  It  does  not  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  problem  is  not  and  has 
never  been  poUtical.  Its  roots  go  deep  be- 
neath our  political  institutions.  America  is 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  aUenation.  North  and 
South,  Whites  and  Blacks,  youth  and  their 
parents  are  aU  aUenated  from  each  other. 
Before  we  can  solve  any  of  our  drug  prob- 
lems we  must  put  an  end  to  this  situation. 
We  must  work  to  make  America  the  America 
we  read  about,  learned  about  in  school  texts, 
and  was  taught  to  protect.  America  must  earri 
our  respect.  This  is  obviously  a  long  range 
goal.  The  many  addicts  alive  today  need  help 
now.  A  program  of  rehabiUtation  that  will 
truly  serve  the  needs  of  our  community  must 
begin  functioning. 

Rehabilitation  facilities 

Interfaith  Hospital,  175-10  88th  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.Y.;  Executive  Director:  Thomas 
W.  Matthews,  MX).;  Chief  of  Professional 
Services:  Benjamin  Primm,  M.D. 

Identifying  Data:  Interfaith  Hospital  has 
both  an  In-patient  and  an  out-patient  de- 
partment which  service  drug  addicts. 

EUglbUlty:  Any  drug  addict  is  eligible. 

Service:  Medical  service  is  offered  In  the 
form  of  detoxification  and  methadone  main- 
tenance. Hospitalization  Is  arranged.  Indi- 
vidual and  group  therapy  as  weU  as  a  thera- 
peutic conunumty  are  provided.  Religious, 
famUy  and  vocational  counseling  is  given. 
In  addition,  temporary  food  and  shelter  is 
provided. 

Staff:  1  psychiatrist,  2  psychologists.  24  ex- 
addicts,  16  social  workers,  14  physicians,  32 
nurses,  1  teacher,  6  clergy,  251  volunteers. 
There  are  also  staff  members  engaged  In  arts. 
crafts,  music  and  recreation. 

Program:  There  is  a  preventive  program  as 
well  as  a  youth  program  in  operation. 

SUtement  by  Director:  (not  verbatim) : 
Dr.  Matthews  disclosed  that  the  drug  detoxi- 
fication program  at  Interfaith  Hospital  is 
quite  effective.  His  estimates  indicated  suc- 
cess with  percentages  ranging  from  80  to  85 
of  the  addicts  who  require  treatment.  He 
bases  the  success  to  the  complete  drug  edu- 
cation program  given  to  addicts.  Besides 
using  standard  methadone  treatment  (to 
physically  kick  the  habit),  individual  and 
group  therapy  are  introduced.  Ex-addlcts 
themselves  advise  Incoming  patients. 

Community  and  Narcotic  Action  Center, 
602  Bergen  Ave.,  Queens,  N.Y.,  Director:  Mrs. 
Elsie  Brown. 

Identifying  Data:  The  OommuiUty  and 
Narcotic  Action  Center  is  a  private  non-sec- 
tarian facility  located  in  a  storefront.  At- 
tendance is  voluntary.  The  agency  Is  ac- 
credited and  funded  by  ASA. 
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Eligibility:  A  client  can  t>e  paroled  to  the 
agency  and  also  accepted  If  a  court  case  is 
pending.  He  may  remain  in  treatment  U 
using  drugs.  There  Is  no  fee. 

Staff:  Full-time,  2  ex-addlots  plus  the 
director. 

Services:  CUeuts  receive  individual  and 
group  therapy  as  weU  as  vocational  counsel- 
ling. Referrals  are  made  to  private  doctors 
and  hospitals  for  medical  detoxification.  Re- 
ferrals for  urinalysis  are  also  made. 

Program:  The  agency  participation  In  gen- 
eral community  program  meetings. 

Additional  comments:  The  agency  sub- 
scribes to  the  phUoBophy  of  "different  strokes 
lor  different  folks." 

Jewish  Community  Services  of  Long  Is- 
land. 97-46  Queens  Blvd.,  Sego  Park,  N.Y., 
Contact  Mrs.  MUdred  Heller. 

Identifying  Data:  Jewish  Community  Serv- 
ices of  Long  Island  is  a  private  family  servioe 
agency  which  began  a  special  experimental 
out-reach  program  for  the  young  drug  abuser 
lu  September  1969.  It  is  a  multifunction 
agency  offering  a  wide  range  of  serrlcee  to 
famlUee  and  chUdren  including  marital 
couusellng,  psychiatric  and  psychological 
consultation  and  homemalLer  service.  Tlie 
agency  is  funded  by  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies. 

EUgibUity:  The  agency  services  all  of 
Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  with 
special  concentration  by  the  Drug  Abuse 
Projects  in  Northern  Queens.  Heroin  ad- 
dicts referred  elsewhere.  Indigenous  work- 
ers make  initial  contact  with  troubled 
youngsters  on  the  street  and  set  up  appoint- 
ments between  adolescents  and  caseworkers 
in  the  project.  Although  parents  are  not 
seen  InltlaUy,  eexly  involvement  of  parente 
lu  treatment  process  is  a  gocj. 

The  agency  continues  to  accept  other  re- 
ferrals through  Its  regular  Intake.  Clients 
who  have  a  court  case  pending  are  accepted 
by  the  agency  but  not  paroled  to  the  agency. 
A  fee  based  on  eUglbillty  to  pay  is  charged. 
Attendance  is  voluntary.  Non-Jewish  clients 
accepted. 

Staff:  fuU-time,  3  social  workers,  2  case 
aides;  part-time,  2  psychlatrtsts,  1  psychol- 
ogist. 

Service:  Individual  and  famUy  therapy. 

Program:  The  agency  offers  parent  edu- 
cation workshops  and  special  programs  of 
famUy  life  education.  Speakers  and  workshop 
leaders  are  avaUable. 

Samaritan  Halfway  Society.  130-15  89tb 
Road,  Richmond  Hill  N.Y..  Director-  Mr 
Richard  Balbi. 

Identifying  data:  Samaritan  Halfway  So- 
ciety is  a  private,  non-sectarian  faculty  with 
an  in-patient  capacity  of  160  and  out-patient 
capacity  of  80.  The  faculty  was  opened  in 
1966  and  Is  accredited  by  NAOC,  ASA,  and  the 
Queens  Medical  Society. 

EUglbUlty :  No  age  or  sex  limitations.  Tele- 
phone calls  for  interviews  are  preferred,  but 
walk-in  appointments  are  accepted.  Clients 
may  be  paroled  to  the  agency,  and  are  ac- 
cepted with  a  coxirt  case  pending.  CUents 
must  detoxify  first,  and  cannot  remain  in 
treatment  if  using  drugs.  There  is  a  waiting 
period  of  two  weeks,  and  no  fee  is  charged. 

Staff:  fiUl-tlme:  2  clergy  acting  as  admin- 
istrators, 10  ex-addlcts.  1  physician,  1  nurse; 
part-time:  6  social  workers,  1  psychiatrist,  3 
psychologists,  1  vocational  counselor,  4 
teachers,  1  n\irse. 

Service:  individual,  group,  famUy.  retrea- 
tlonal  and  occupational  therapy  as  weU  as 
therapeutic  community  are  provided.  Voca- 
tional and  employment  counseling  are  also 
offered  and  urinalysis,  medical  and  psychi- 
atric examinations  are  given.  Remedial  tutor- 
ing is  provided,  and  field  visits  made. 

Program:  Speakers  and  films  upon  request. 

We  Interviewed  rehabUltated  people  at 
various  centers.  We  always  asked  the  mt^a 
basic  questions  before  getting  into  a  deep 
conversation  with  them.  Below,  are  the  quee- 
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tloQS  we  asked.  The  responses  to  tbem  were 
extremely  similar;  tiie  answers  listed  be- 
low were  typical  of  approximately  76%  of 
tbe  people. 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  booked  on 
drugs?  Tbls  varied  from  six  montbs  to  tbree 
years. 

2.  Why  did  you  first  try  drugs?  "WeU,  at 
first  I  was  klnda  pushed  Into  It  by  my  friends. 
Ya'  know  they'd  come  over  and  talk  me  Into 
trying  some  of  their  cheap  stuS  and  after 
a  while,  I  Just  got  to  like  the  stuff.  I  mean 
there's  nothing  to  do  around  this  place  any- 
way." 

3.  What  If  there  were  community  acUTl- 
tles?  "Yea,  man  I  Are  you  kidding  I  It's  Just 
boredom  around  here." 

4.  Why  did  you  take  drugs  after  knowing 
aU  the  dangers  mvolved?  "WeU,  look — you 
take  booze — It's  Just  as  bad.  Now  I  don't 
give  a  damn  what  you  tell  me — you  get  high 
on  booze  Just  as  easily  as  on  drugs.  Besides 
If  you  know  what  you  are  doing  you  won't 
get  hurt." 

6.  Would  you  recommend  drugs  to  your 
friends,  now  that  you've  tried  it?  This  an- 
swer varied.  Two  of  the  most  typical  re- 
sponses are  as  follows:  "Yea,  Just  as  long 
as  you  stay  clear  of  the  hard  stuff.  It's  a  good 
experience."  "No  way  mant  I  made  a  mis- 
take. I  can  teli  you  what  Hell  Is  and  how  to 
get  there — use  drugs — It's  a  one  way  ticket 
there." 

Whether  the  people  of  this  community 
know  It  or  not,  they  are  all  Involved  In  the 
drug  problem.  No  longer  can  any  of  us 
eacape.  The  problem  Ues  before  us,  and  we 
must  resolve  It.  Unfortunately  for  us,  there 
is  no  simple  solution. 

The  rest  of  the  oroblem  does  not  seem  to 
He  In  the  emotional  state  of  tbe  user.  We 
have  observed  that  many  of  the  drug  users 
do  not  have  conflicts  that  must  be  resolved. 
It  seems  in  this  community  that  simple  bore- 
dom Is  a  catalyst  for  use.  Community  rec- 
reation centers  would  be  a  great  help.  One 
student  from  IXartln  Van  Buren  High  School 
Indicated  that  when  the  night  center  was 
active,  be  and  his  friends  stayed  off  their 
nightly  drug  habit.  But  this  year,  according 
to  him,  the  night  center  Is  bad. 

Pear  Is  another  cause  of  the  problem.  Peo- 
ple are  simply  afraid  of  getting  Involved,  re- 
porting Incidents,  etc.  A  specific  example  of 
this  Is  the  local  candystore.  This  store  is  a  ma- 
jor hangout  for  drug  pushers.  When  we  asked 
the  owner  of  the  store  why  he  has  done 
nothing  for  the  situation,  he  replied,  "How 
can  the  police  do  anything — they'll  be  back 
again  to  attack  me  I"  People  must  realize 
that  they  themselves  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  rid  the  community  of  pushers. 

But,  In  spite  of  aU  this  there  is  still  h(q)e 
for  the  oonmiunlty.  On  January  25  of  next 
year  the  Parent  Association  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  High  School  wUl  give  a  program  de- 
signed to  discuss  problems  of  our  commu- 
nity. Of  course  we  will  be  present.  This  pro- 
gram will  concentrate  specifically  on  tbe 
drug  scene  In  Martin  Van  Buren.  Hopefully, 
programs  such  as  these  will  continue 
throughout  the  year  as  to  Increase  parental 
knowledge  of  the  drug  scene  in  this  com- 
munity. 

One  of  the  problems  that  face  us  here  today 
is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  specific  "tried 
and  true"  methods  of  preventing  youngsters 
from  falling  prey  to  the  drug  habit,  and  of 
rehabilitating  tbose  who  are  already  ad- 
dicted. Recently,  a  meeting  was  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  of  opening  a  center  at 
Creedmore.  Those  In  favor  of  the  project 
hoped  that  children  and  yoiuig  adults  could 
receive  methadone.  The  Parents  Association 
of  Van  Biiren  became  Involved.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Helene  Zaro.  told  \is  that  the 
executive  board  had  had  ambivalent  feelings 
and  could  not  agree.  Many  of  these  parents 
stated  that  they  did  not  approve  of  the 
center.  While  they  wanted  to  help  the  ad- 
dicted youngster,  they  felt  that  the  center 
could  not  succeed  If  he  were  forced  to  re- 
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turn  to  the  environment  that  had  helped 
lead  him  to  drugs.  Mrs.  Zaro  stated  "Unless 
the  child  can  return  to  a  home  that  offers 
him  love  and  security,  a  school  In  which  he 
is  willing  to  function,  a  Job  when  he  needs 
one,  the  program  is  doomed."  In  addition, 
some  parents  feared  the  Infiuence  of  "drug 
addicts"  in  the  neighborhood.  The  propoeutl 
was  defeated. 

Jack  Perna,  the  drug  counselor  in  a  Bronx 
school,  informed  us  that  there  la  a  new 
approach  to  rehabilitation.  In  the  past,  most 
agencies  felt  that  an  informational  ap- 
proach, warning  of  the  dangers  of  drug  ad- 
diction was  the  best  method  of  dlscoxiraglng 
the  would-be -explorer.  Slides  indicating 
graphing  how  heroin  is  prepared  and  in- 
jected were  supposed  to  horrify  the  on- 
lookers. Studies  indicated  they  merely  In- 
formed those  who  wanted  to  take  drrigs  of 
the  possible  methods  of  preparation.  The 
latest  theory  requires  that  there  be  a 
change — that  an  approach  to  change  one's 
attitude  towards  himself,  his  family,  his 
goals,  and  towards  driigs  was  necessary.  This 
Is  the  approach  to  be  developed  In  District  8. 
Perhaps  District  26  will  be  working  towards 
these  same  goals.  Whether  or  not  they  will 
be  successful  remains  to  be  seen.  Only  time 
wlUteUI 
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tion Committee,  Queens  Historical  Society. 

People 

Bureau  of  Community  Statistical  Services. 
Research  Department,  Community  Council  of 
Greater  New  York,  June  16,  1962.  Table  1, 
la,  2,  2a,  3,  3a,  4. 

Census  Tracts.  New  York  City  Volume. 
Table  PI  and  Table  Pa  Tract  1301,  1960. 

City  Plan  of  New  York — Queens  Volume. 
District  of  Glen  Oaks,  Bellerose,  Floral  Park, 
Queens  Village,  Belalre,  Cambria  Heights, 
Laurelton,  Rosedale  and  Springfield  Gardens. 

New  York  Market  Analysis — Popxilatlon 
and  Housing.  Prepared  by  New  York  Mirror, 
New  York  Times,  New  York  News,  General 
Outdoor.  Queens— Queens  Village. 

No  Information  available  or  dispensed  at: 
105th  Police  Precinct,  Creedmore  State  Hos- 
pital, Cultural  Organization  on  the  Arts. 

Queens  Lutheran  Study — ^Profile  of  Com- 
munity R.  Lutheran  Church  of  America, 
1966  pubUcaticn,  three  volumes. 

Sources  of  Information: 

Queens  VlUage  Centennial  1871-1971. 

Queens  Village  Green  Book  1969-1970. 

Queens  Village  Yellow  Pages  1971-1972. 

Church  Planning  for  Ministry  and  Mission 
to  Queens. 

Queens  Telephone  Directory  1971-1972. 

City  Planning  Conmilsslon  Guide  1970- 
1971. 

Special  expression  of  Appreciation  to: 
Mrs.  Irene  Handler — Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  George  SchyUnskl— Klwanls  Club  (Im- 
mediate past  President) ;  Mr.  Thomas  Vallely 
— Lions  Club;  Mr.  John  Errett — Rotary  In- 
ternational Club:  Rev.  David  Schult— House 
of  Hope  Church. 

Physical  Setting  . 

Park  Department.  I 

Mr.  Steven  Robinson. 
Mr.  Noah  Rosenhouse.  ' 

Queens  Village  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Borough  President's  Office. 
Lutheran  Study  of  Queens,  Book  3. 
Plan  for  New  York  City,  Queens,  1969. 
Queens  Community  Times. 
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Size  of  Community 

Census  Tracts  New  York,  N.Y.  1960. 

Oiurent  Population  Reports  Special  Cen- 
suses, Special  Census  of  New  York  City,  April 
1,  1957;  Plan  for  New  York  City,  X968. 

Queens  Community  Population  Charactei, 
Neighborhood  Social  Resources,  1960. 

The  United  States  Censiis,  1969. 

Occupations 

Better  Business  Bureau. 

Borough  President's  Office  (Agnes  Hayes) . 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Census  of  1960. 
Commumty  Councu  of  Greater  New  York. 

Human     Resources    Administration — ^New 
York  City. 

Labor  Market  Analysis  Association. 

Lutheran  Study. 

Queens  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Queens  Village  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

State  Department  of  Labor  (Public  Rela- 
tions) . 

Troy,  Matthew,  City  Councilman. 

United  States  Department  of  Conmierce 
Library. 

Community  organization  and  government 

Queens  Village  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mrs. 
Irene  Handler,  Station  Plaza. 

Queens  Board  of  Elections,  77-40  Vlelgh 
Place. 

Voter  Registration  Roles — Jime,  1971. 

liapA  of  Election  Districts — 1970  (not  re- 
produced) . 

A  Plan  for  Neighborhood  Government  for 
New  York  City — June,  1971. 

New  York  Times — November  4,  1971,  Au- 
gust 21,  1971,  Augfust  17,  1971,  July  37,  1971, 
JiUy  7,  1971. 

Voters'  Directory  (Published  by  Citizens' 
Union) — 1970. 

101  Tables  and  Charts  (New  York  City 
Council  on  Economic  Education) . 

Queens  Communities — Population  Char- 
acteristics and  Neighborhood  Social  Re- 
sources— Volume  n — Compiled  by  the  Com- 
munity Coimcll  of  Greater  New  Yotk. 

Queens  Village  Public  Library. 

Health 

Blelfeld,  Maurice — ^Principal  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  High  School.  Interviewed;  referred  to 
Mrs.  E.  Purnell. 

Bureau  of  Records  and  Statistics,  Miss 
Stephens — 65&-6600,  Unable  to  be  reached 
at  that  number. 

Bureau  of  Sanitation — 566-2717,  referred 
to  several  sources;  finally  connected  to  some- 
one who  had  very  little  information  to  pro- 
vide. 

Department  of  Mental  Health,  sent  pam- 
phlets concerned  with  the  problem  of  men- 
tal health. 

Department  of  Water  Supply — 666-4077, 
called  the  main  office  in  Manhattan  and  was 
finally  connected  to  someone  who  handled 
this  matter  in  Queens. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Council  of  Greater  New 
York — PL97200,  no  information  provided. 

Index  of  Health  Agencies  1960  Kaidan, 
Samuel  and  Tauler  Gilbert. 

New  York  City  Handbook. 

Plan  for  New  York  City — Queens  1969, 
District  13  section. 

Pitchon,  Mrs.  Home  Ek^nomics  teacher  in 
Martin  Van  Buren  High  School,  interviewed. 

Purnell,  Mrs.  Edith — Chairman  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department  in  Martin  Van 
Buren  High  school,  interviewed. 

Purnell,  Mr.  Morris — Teacher  of  Health 
Careers  course  in  Martin  Van  Buren  High 
School,  interviewed. 

Social  Services  In  New  York  City  1969-1970. 

Vital  Statistics  by  Health  Areas,  1965. 

Recreation  and  culture 
Books:  Comparative  Recreation  Needs  and 
Services  in  New  York  Neighborhoods  by  Shir- 
ley Jenkins  of  the  Research  Dept.  of  the 
Community  Council  of  Greater  New  Yoik 
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( 163 ) ;  Plan  for  New  York  City :  Queens;  Plan 
for  New  York  City:  Major  Problems. 

Interviews:  Mrs.  Irene  Handler,  secretary 
for  the  Queens  Village  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Mr.  Sidney  G.  Klsteln,  head  of  evening 
community  center  and  Adult  Education  Cen- 
ter at  Van  Buren;  Mr.  Blelfeld,  principal  of 
Van  Buren;  Mrs.  Schwartz,  Librarian  at  Van 
Buren  Library;  Personnel  at  Century  Thea- 
ter Home  Office. 

HovMng 

Queens  Village  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Borough  President  Office. 

Queens  Borough  Library  Main  Branch  Long 
Island  Boom:  Queens  Village  Folder,  The 
Plan  of  New  York  City — Queens,  The  1960 
New  York  City  Censiis,  Chiu-ch  planning  for 
Ministry  and  Mission  Council  of  Churches  of 
New  York  City,  Lutheran  Study  of  Queens 
Book  III  N.Y.  Synod  of  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

City  Planning  Board-Long  Island  City. 
Welfare 

Jamaica  Social  Services  Center,  92-16  147 
Place,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11435  9905793. 

Queensboro  Council  for  Social  Welfare,  Inc. 
90-04  161  Street.  Jamaica,  N.Y.  2972121. 

Queens  Village  Task  Force,  667  4636,  699 
7100. 

Municipal  reference  and  Research  Center, 
Mimlclpal  building,  N.Y.  666  4283. 

Office  of  Community  Relations,  433-3880. 

Commissioners   Office,  349-6775. 

Community  CouncU  of  Greater  New  York, 
225  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  777-6000. 

1960  Census;  City  Plan. 

Interview 
Mrs.   Shapiro,   Mrs.   Kostron,   Mrs.   Anker, 
Martin  Van  B\iren  High  school. 

Transportation 

New  York  City  Transit  Authority  Bus 
Schedule  and  Guide  for  the  following  routes : 
Q44A,  Q43,  Q27,  Q36,  Ql. 

Plan  for  New  York  City-Queens  District  13. 

WCBS  radio  traffic  reports. 

Call  to  Precinct  107  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department — to  find  out  about  traffic 
problems. 

General  observation  of  construction  being 
done  and  personal  knowledge  of  bus  routes. 
Drug  Abuse 

In  addition  to  the  people  and  organizations 
interviewed,  listed  in  this  report,  the  follow- 
ing books  were  of  assistance:  Chauncey,  Hal 
and  Klrkpatrlck,  Laurence,  Drugs  and  You. 
N.Y.:  Oxford  Book  Co.,  1969. 

NowUs,  Helen.  "Why  Students  Use  Drugs", 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  Vol.  68,  No.  8, 
August  1968. 

"Heroin  in  the  High  Schools.  Life,  Feb.  29. 
1970,  Vol.  68,  No.  6. 

"Someone  close  to  you  Is  on  Drugs",  City 
of  N.Y.  Human  Resources  Administration. 
N.Y.    1969. 

"Turning  On:  Two  Views".  Time,  Vol.  94 
No.   13,  Sept.  26,   1969,  pp.  72. 

We  also  used  pamphlets  distributed  by  the 
organizations  listed  on  pages  nine  through 
eleven,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New 
York  PoUce  Department,  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Board  of  Education. 


THE  LATE  AIME  J.  PORAND 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

B4r.  DUIiSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passixig 
of  my  good  friend  and  former  colleague 
in  the  House,  Aime  J.  Forand.  has  stilled 
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the  strongest  voice  of  our  day  on  behalf 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

This  is  not  in  any  way  to  reflect  on  or 
minimize  the  diligent  work  of  many, 
many  others  in  this  field.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  will  agree  with  me  that 
Aime  Forand  was  the  leader  and  inspira- 
tion for  Federal  action  to  assist  our 
senior  citizens. 

lily  first  term  in  the  Congress  was  Aime 
Forand's  last  term.  In  those  2  years  I 
came  to  know  him  well  and  respect  his 
abUity  as  a  legislator  and  distinguished 
public  servant. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  I  found 
Aime  Forand  working  heu-der  than  ever 
In  behalf  of  the  cause  he  felt  needed  ur- 
gent attention.  I  was  and  aun  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  his  views. 

He  organized  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  mustered  tremen- 
dous public  support  for  legislative  action. 
When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
medicare  bill  in  1965,  Aime  Forand  was 
on  hand  and  was  singled  out  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  persistent  efforts  over  the 
years. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
St  Germain)  in  paying  tribute  to  Aime 
Forand.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  the  Forand  family  in 
their  great  loss. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  JEWS  IN  ARAB 
NATIONS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADIUO 

or  NKW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  25 
years  since  the  United  Nations  voted  for 
the  partition  of  Jerusalem,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  problems 
experienced  by  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
Yet,  the  world  has  almost  virtually 
ignored  the  plight  of  the  almost  1  mil- 
lion Jews  who  resided  in  Arab  countries 
before  1948 — a  number  which  has  now 
dwindled  to  57.000. 

Only  during  the  aftermath  of  the  6- 
day  war  and  at  the  time  of  the  barbaric 
acts  of  the  Iraqi  Government  in  killing  a 
number  of  Jewish  citizens  a  few  years 
later  did  most  of  the  world  realize  that 
there  are  Jews  still  residing  in  a  number 
of  Arab  nations.  In  some  countries  the 
Jews  have  faced  bitter  persecution  and, 
eventually,  expulsion.  In  other  Arab 
lands  they  still  remain,  even  though  they 
are  denied  basic  civil  liberties  and  are 
victims  of  harassment  and  intimidation 
and  of  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  oppression. 

A  most  interesting  and  well-written  ar- 
ticle about  the  status  of  Jewish  refugees 
from  Arab  countries  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 1971  issue  of  the  "Middle  East 
Information  Series,"  a  publication  of  the 
American  Academic  Association  for 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Written  by  Dr. 
Heskel  M.  Haddad,  president  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Rescue  and  Re- 
settlement of  Iraqi  Jews  and  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  opthalmology  at  the  New  York 
Medical    Collepe,    this   very    perceptive 
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piece  not  only  discusses  the  problems 
experienced  by  Jews  residing  in  Arab 
countries  but  also  describes  the  difficul- 
ties Jewish  refugees  from  these  Arab 
States  have  encountered  in  adjusting  to 
life  in  Israel  and  In  fully  enjoying  the 
rights  of  IsraeU  citizenship. 

I  sun  pleased  to  present  this  article 
herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  and 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  attention. 

Thx  Jewish  RErncxxs  FaoM  rux  Asab 

COUNTUES 

(By  Heskel  M.  Haddad  •) 
November  29,  1947,  when  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  and  an  Arab  state  In.  Pal- 
estine, opened  a  fateful  chapter  in  Middle 
East  history.  The  Arab  world  rejected  the 
resolution  outright,  a  bloody  war  ens\ied  and 
approximately  two  million  people,  both  Arabs 
and  Jews,  were  caught  up  In  a  great  human 
tragedy.  It  mvolved  not  only  those  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  British  Mandatory 
Palestine,  but,  as  It  affected  the  Jews,  those 
living  in  the  vast  expanses  ol  the  whole  Arab 
world,  from  the  borders  of  Persia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  of  Africa,  where  a  mUlion  Jews  had 
Mved  for  some  2,000  years.  The  refugee  prob- 
lem has  continued  to  plague  the  region  for 
two  decades,  with  periods  of  ups  and  downs, 
depending  on  two  major  factors:  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  degree  of  hostility  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors,  and  the  revolution- 
ary patterns  of  the  Arab  countries  In  which 
these  Jews  live. 

Before  1948,  there  were  951,000  Jews  living 
in  Arab  lands.  In  1970,  there  were  about 
57,000,  the  majority  having  fled  as  refugees 
to  Israel  between  1948  and  1951.  During  the 
Arab-Israel  war  of  1948,  650,000  Arabs  fled 
from  their  homes  in  the  war  zone  and  be- 
came the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees.  The 
plight  of  the  Arab  refugees  has  been  a  sad 
one  for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  because 
the  neighboring  Arab  countries  have  gen- 
erally refused  to  absorb  these  unfortunate 
people  In  their  midst,  and  have  farced  the 
majority  to  live  In  makeshift  refugee  camps 
which  were  only  Intended  as  temj>orary.  They 
have  been  used  by  the  Arab  states  as  a  poUt- 
Ical  weapon  against  Israel.  On  the  one  hand, 
their  human  tragedy  has  been  stressed,  whUe 
on  the  other,  they  are  hostages.' 

The  Jewish  refugees,  uprooted  from  their 
homes  In  the  various  Arab  countries,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  immigrate  to  Israel,  where 
they  too  faced  the  hardships  of  living  in 
camps  and  tents,  of  making  a  cultural  adjust- 
ment to  a  society  which  was  largely  European 
and  Western,  and  of  being  refugees — ^hard- 
ships only  a  refugee  can  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand. Yet,  despite  all  the  difficulties  and 
the  trauma  of  extreme  change,  these  immi- 
grants were  quite  speedUy  rehablUtated  in 
the  newly  created,  war-torn  State  of  Israel. 
They  were  Immediately  granted  citizenship 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  teach  them 
Hebrew  and  to  make  them  useful  citizens. 
They  lived  In  ma'abarot  (tent  cities)  for  an 
average  of  4-6  years  but  then  were  able  to 
move  Into  permanent  homes,  as  these  were 
constructed,  although  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  still  remain  Inadequate  In 
housing,  skills  and  education  as  compared 
with  Israelis  of  Euroi>ean  background  (Israel 
is  still  paying  the  price  of  the  mass  immigra- 
tion of  impoverished,  under-privileged  Jews 
from  Arab  countries) . 


*Dr.  Haddad  Is  Clinical  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology at  the  New  York  Medical  College 
and  President  of  the  American  Conmilttee 
for  Rescue  and  Resettlement  of  Iraqi  Jews. 

*  They  are  "hostages"  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  generaUy  not  been  permitted  to  leave 
their  camps  to  live  among  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  their  hoot  Arab  countaiea. 
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To  be  a  refugee  Is  to  have  to  endure  all  the 
traumatic  processea,  from  flight  to  rehabilita- 
tion. It  Is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the  AratM  who 
fled  Palestine  as  refugees  were  not  given  the 
same  opportunity  of  rehabilitation  by  their 
compatriots  as  the  Jewish  refugees  received 
In  Israel.  It  Is  impossible  to  equate  the  suffer- 
ing of  one  refugee  with  that  of  another  on  a 
balance  sheet,  and  thus,  one  can  never  have  a 
balanced  reciprocal  reparation.  Yet  It  woxild 
be  only  appropriate  to  seek  a  just  solution  to 
this  tragic  problem.  The  Jewish  refugees  from 
Arab  lands  suffered  as  severe  a  trauma  in  the 
process  of  being  displaced  from  their  homes, 
environment  and  cviltural  habitat,  of  arriv- 
ing In  a  Western-oriented  and  war-torn  coun- 
try, of  being  compelled  to  live  In  tents  and 
huts  In  Israel  as  did  the  Arab  refugees  In  their 
camps  In  the  Arab  states. 

When  the  Arab  countries,  particularly  Iraq, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  and  to  some  extent  Lebanon, 
Algeria  and  Morocco  decided  to  expel  their 
Jewish  populations,  they  announced  publicly 
that  they  would  like  to  create  new  homes  for 
the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees  out  of  the 
dwellings  vacated  by  the  Jews.  To  some  ex- 
tent they  have  done  so,  as  can  be  seen  by 
anyone  visiting  the  former  Jewish  quarters  of 
Damascus  and  Baghdad.  In  a  sense,  therefore, 
the  Arab  governments  did  practice  some  sort 
of  population  exchange  with  Israel  when  they 
expelled  their  Jews.  Tet,  they  kept  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine 
in  camps,  and  refused  to  rehabilitate  them, 
merely  dinning  Into  their  ears  the  theory  that 
the  only  solution  to  their  problem  Is  repatria- 
tion to  their  lost  homes  In  Palestine. 

The  67,100  Jews  who  still  live  In  the  Arab 
states  are  badly  treated  by  the  host  govern- 
ments, who,  since  1948,  have  been  Intro- 
ducing progressively  restrictive  laws  against 
them.  Like  the  Arab  refugees,  they  too  are 
being  used  as  virtual  hostaiges  both  for  the 
purpose  of  political  bargaining  with  Israel 
and  as  scapegoats  for  the  beneflt  of  the  mili- 
tary demagogic  and  dlctatodal  regimes 
which  exist  In  many  of  these  states.  Worst 
off  are  the  2,600  Jews  in  Iraq  and  the  4,000 
JewB  In  Syria.  The  regime  In  these  two  states 
la  tiltra  nationalist,  Ba'athlst,  strongly 
Arablst  In  sentiment,  and  highly  repressive 
In  action.  The  himian  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties of  the  Jews  In  both  these  co\mtrlee  have 
been  completely  suspended.  The  Jews  of  Iraq 
and  Syria  live  under  virtual  ho\ise  arrest. 
They  cannot  travti.  They  are  debarred  from 
communicating  with  one  another  and  with 
their  Arab  neighbors.  They  are  prohibited 
from  working  in  their  professions  In  order 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  cannot  own  a  car 
or  have  a  telephone.  They  can  be  detained 
without  warning  or  reason.  For  them,  the 
rights  of  habeas  corpus  are  completely  sus- 
pended. Some  of  them  were  Jailed  and  pub- 
licly hanged  following  sham  trials.  Some 
were  tortured  and  secretly  executed  In  prison 
aa  "Israeli  spies"  or  "CIA  Agents."  Their 
property  and  assets  have  been  frozen;  they 
cannot  sell  their  belongings  for  cash  and 
even  thoee  who  still  have  money  In  the  bank 
cannot  draw  more  than  a  severely  restricted 
amount  each  month — a  s\un  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  them  alive.  The  Jews  of  Iraq  and 
Syria  have  virtually  become  paupen  and 
beggara. 

The  lot  of  the  Jews  In  Egypt  has  not  i>een 
any  better,  and  in  fact  deteriorated  after  the 
Jiine,  1967  war. 

Egyptian  Jews  were  forced  out  of  that 
ooimtry  as  r«fugeee  in  two  waves.  The  flxst 
caaoe  soon  after  the  war  of  1948  and  the  sec- 
ond came  after  the  Slnal  Campaign  of  1966. 
After  the  war  of  1967,  the  small  remnant  o( 
the  Jewish  oommunlty  still  living  in  Egypt 
was  placed  \inder  jrlrtual  house  arrest.  All  the 
men  were  detained  in  Jails.  However,  the 
late  President  Nasser  did  concede  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Refugees,  Prince  Sadrudln  Agha 
iThan  and  to  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish 
Oovemment,  and  allowed  almost  all  the  Jews 
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of  Egypt  to  assume  refugee  status  and  to 
leave  Egypt. 

The  3,000  Jews  in  Lebanon  and  the  10,000 
Jews  In  Tunisia  today  live  In  relative  free- 
dom, though  with  the  status  of  second  class 
citizenship,  and  still  fearful  of  reprisals 
whenever  incidents  occur  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states.  The  condition  of  the  35,000 
Jews  of  Morocco  Is  a  very  sad  one.  Seques- 
tered In  a  hlj^y  populated  and  Impoverished 
ghetto,  they  have  been  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty  and  are  not  allowed  to  leave  Morocco 
freely.  And  this  despite  the  pro-Western  pol- 
icies of  King  Hassan  II. 

There  are  no  Jews  In  Libya  or  Yemen  and 
virtually  none  are  left  in  Algeria.  All  of  the 
Jews  of  these  countries  were  forced  out.  Im- 
migrating mainly  to  Israel  and  also  to  Prance 
and  Italy  between  1948  and  1960. 

But  these  850,000  Jewish  refugees  left  be- 
hind them  considerable  wealth  in  assets,  be- 
longings, and  property.  Even  If  each  Indi- 
vidual had  been  allowed  to  take  out  a  mere 
$1,000,  a  reparation  sum  of  (8.5  million  would 
still  be  due  to  them.  In  Baghdad  alone.  In 
1951,  the  pro-Western  government  of  Nurl 
Al  Said,  confiscated  £35  million  held  in  cash 
by  the  banks  (»140  mlUlon),  In  addition  to 
vast  amounts  of  other  assets  and  property 
left  behind  in  Iraq  by  the  160,000  Iraqi  Jews. 
Assets,  belongings,  and  other  property  of  a 
similar  amount  have  been  confiscated  In 
Syria,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Yemen,  Morocco  and 
most  recently,  In  Libya. 

EorroR's  Note. — The  Association  of  Jew- 
ish Victims  of  Egyptian  Persecution,  com- 
posed of  refugees  who  had  been  imprisoned 
m  Egypt  during  the  wars  of  1948,  1966  and 
1967,  said  In  Tel  Aviv  on  August  13,  1971  that 
It  was  claiming  $1,000  million  compensation 
for  confiscated  property.  A  convention  of  the 
refugees,  meeting  In  Paris  on  July  23,  recom- 
mended that  legal  steps  be  Instituted  for  re- 
covery of  $500  million  in  personal  compen- 
sation, $300  million  for  Jewish  community 
property,  and  $200  million  for  confiscated 
religious  articles.  The  association  also  de- 
manded that  Egypt  pay  a  minimum  of  $10,- 
000  to  families  who  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  additional  damages  for  those  who 
were  held  In  detention. 

JEWS  IN  ARAB  COUNTRIES 


1948 


1970 


Number 

of  immi- 

grints 

inlsraal 


Year 


Algeria 140,000 

Egypt 100,000 

Iraq 150,000 

Lebanon 6,000 

Libya... 35,000 

Morocco 300,000 

Syria 40,000 

Tunisia 100,000 

Yemen  (and  Aden). . .  80, 000 
951,000 


11,500 

110,000 

1960 

1500 

90,000 

1948-56 

2.500 

125.000 

1947-51 

3,000 

1,000 

1943 

"100 

33,000 

1950 

■35,000 

250,000 

1949 

4.000 

35,000 

1948 

10,000 

75.000 

1950 

•500 

75,000 

1948 

57,100 

794.000 

■Or  less. 

Note:  There  are  no  Jews  in  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  or 
the  emirates  or  sheikdoms  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 


RESTORING  POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
IN  YUOOSLAVIA         , 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10, 
1971 — CoNGRSssiONAL  RicoBO,  volume 
117,  part  11,  page  14276 — I  pointed  out 
that  General  Tito,  self-proclaimed  "hu- 
manistic Marxist"  dictator  of  Tugo- 
slavia,  faced  serious  opposition  from  his 
people  and  a  possible  counterrevolution. 
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According  to  press  reports  of  the  3-day 
Congress  of  self -managers  held  In  May 
1971  at  Sarajevo  and  attended  by  some 
2,300  delegates  from  factories,  firms,  and 
institutions,  Tito  vigorously  supported 
the  concept  of  decentralization  of  gov- 
ernment and  sought  to  st^m  the  open 
criticism  among  the  coimtry's  ethnic 
groups,  particularly  the  most  numerous 
groups,  Serbs  and  Croats. 

President  Tito  even  threatened  a  purge 
of  Communist  party  members  and  bu- 
reaucrats opposing  constitutional 
changes  designed  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  central  government  and  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  6  national  republics. 

In  a  special  report  from  Zagreb,  Yugo- 
slavia, appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  2,  1972,  we 
learn  that  a  massive  purge  of  Yugoslav 
Communists — initiated  by  Tito's  attack 
on  the  leadership  of  Croatia,  Yugoslavia's 
second  largest  state — has  been  underway 
since  mid-December. 

Tito's  denunciation  of  the  Croatian  na- 
tionalists apparently  was  motivated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Croatian  leaders  to 
the  "power  of  centralist  and  authoritar- 
ian party  bureaucracies  and  flnanHft] 
monopolies  in  Belgrade."  Belgrade  is  the 
capital  of  Serbia  as  well  as  the  Federal 
capital. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  latest  develop- 
ment in  Croatia  that  decentralization 
and  democratization  which  would  reform 
the  government  by  restoring  power  to 
people  at  the  local  level  are  incompatible 
with  the  whims  of  a  dictator.  Decentral- 
ization to  a  dictator  is  acceptable  only  If 
ultimate  power  resides  with  the  dictator 
and  not  with  the  people.  Hence,  the 
purge.  The  shadow  of  Mikhailovich 
looms  again. 

A  very  significant  question  is  raised 
in  the  report: 

Is  It  true,  as  the  official  line  now  main- 
tains, that  the  situation  In  Croatia,  has  be- 
come so  threatening  to  the  unity  of  the  coim- 
try,  to  peace  among  its  nationalities  (Presi- 
dent Tito  and  others  have  spoken  of  the 
risk  of  a  Serb-Croat  civil  war) ,  or  to  Titolst 
socialism  that  drastic  action  was  unavoidable. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  according 
to  the  writer  of  the  news  accoimt,  is  re- 
grettably yes  as  based  on  a  view  "more 
widespread  in  Zagreb  than  many  Serbs 
are  prepared  to  believe." 

It  appears  that  the  decentralization  of 
power  which  Tito  ostensibly  supported 
to  appease  nationalist  groups  has  gotten 
out  of  hand.  Tito  has  created  a  crisis  for 
himself.  His  subjects  believed  him. 

While  the  purgists  have  been  proceed- 
ing in  Yugoslavia,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  December  this  body  adopted  S.  2819, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
which  not  only  makes  additional  n.S.  taz 
dollars  avtiilable  to  Tito  to  continue  his 
financial  monopolies  but  the  bill  pro- 
vides: 

OVEKSEAS     PBIVATE     INVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  104.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, Is  amended  as  foUows: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(g)  Except  for  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
no  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  law 
sbaU  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operation 
in  Yugoslavia  •   •   • 
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The  above  provision  gives  discretion 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  Tito's  financial  monopolies 
with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  by  the  OPIC. 

This  week  the  House  passed  H.R.  8750 
to  increase  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Interdevelopment 
Association,  a  branch  of  the  World  Bank 
in  which  operation  Tito  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  development  funds- 
thanks  to  t^e  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Pertinent  news  clippings  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  2,  1972] 

Purge  or  Croatians  Creates  Crisis  roa 

TtTO 

(By  Dennison  I.  Ruslnow) 

Zagreb,  Yugoslavia.^ — A  massive  purge  of 
Yugoslav  Communists  continues  to  decimate 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  Croatian  League  of 
Communists  In  what  is  the  most  serious 
domestic  political  crisis  the  Titolst  regime 
has  faced  since  1948. 

The  purge,  which  got  its  Impetus  last 
month  when  President  Tito  denounced  the 
leadership  of  Croatia,  Yugoslavia's  second 
largest  state,  for  pandering  to  nationalists 
and  separatists  and  for  "rotten  llberaUsm" 
In  the  face  of  a  "counter-revolution,"  has 
been  variously  Interpreted  as : 

An  action  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  Yugoslavia  and  avoid  the  risk  of  civil  war 
or  an  excuse  lor  foreign  (Soviet)  interven- 
tion. 

A  coup,  perhaps  under  army  pressure,  to 
restore  Serbian  domination  over  an  eter- 
nally hapless  and  exploited  Croatian  nation. 

A  move  by  "conservative"  Belgrade  Com- 
munists to  stop  a  Prague-like  "liberaliza- 
tion" In  Croatia. 

The  only  way  to  stop  development  of  a 
quasi-Fascist  Croatian  dictatorship  based  on 
a  marriage  of  extreme  nationalism  and  cor- 
rupted socialism. 

Since  the  mid-December  resignations  of  the 
triumvirate  who  had  run  the  Croatian  party 
since  1968,  at  least  300  resignations  or  dis- 
missals of  party  or  government  officials  at  all 
levels  have  been  recorded  in  the  press.  The 
total  list  undoubtedly  is  much  larger. 

Popular  former  Croatian  leaders,  originally 
accused  only  of  letting  Croatian  nationalism 
get  out  of  hand  because  they  underestimated 
the  danger  and  permitted  nationalists  and 
separatists  to  organize  a  dangerously  power- 
ful movement  outside  party  control,  are  now 
being  accvised  of  deliberately  encouraging  or 
even  leading  separatist,  antlsoclallst  fac- 
tions. 

Although  some  ipw-level  demands  have 
been  made  that  these  leaders  be  arrested 
on  criminal  charges,  they  have  not  yet  lost 
their  party  memberships. 

The  only  arrests  at  first  were  oT  students 
who  had  led  the  late  November  strike  at  the 
university  which  preclplated  the  crisis,  or 
who  participated  in  later  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  deposed  party  and  youth  leaders. 
Most  of  the  650  arrested  youths  have  been  re- 
leased, fined  (276  of  them),  or  given  light 
sentences  for  disturbing  the  peace  (156). 

criminal  proceedings 

But  now  criminal  proceedings  have  begun 
against  a  group  of  older  persons,  some  of 
them  party  members,  who  had  been  promi- 
nent In  an  allegedly  separatist  movement  or- 
ganized around  the  Matlca  Hrvatska,  a  Croa- 
tian cultural  institution  that  had  escaped 
party  control  and  was  now  said  to  be  con- 
trolling the  party. 

Meanwhile,  althou^  the  continuing 
purge  and  the  escalating  accusations  prevent 
a  dust-free  view  of  the  crisis  In  Croatia,  no 
evidence  has  been  produced  to  support  any 
of  the  widely  circulating  but  contradictory 
rumors  that  Tito  acted  under  pressure  of  the 
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army  (said  to  have  threatened  a  coup  if  he 
did  not  move),  the  Riisslans,  the  West  or 
anyone  else. 

Vladimir  Bakarlc,  the  astute  60-year-old 
Zagreb  politician  who  was  the  undisputed 
boss  of  Croatia  from  the  end  of  the  war 
untU  he  was  summoned  to  Belgrade  In  1069, 
categorically  told  two  West  ESuropean  Jour- 
nalists in  December  that  such  rumors,  and 
especially  those  alleging  army  pressure,  were 
false  and  "a  lie  spread  by  Croatian  national- 
ists." 

CHALLBNOX   TO    PROCSSS 

Tito  acted,  Bakarlc  contended,  when  he  be- 
came convinced  that  nationalist  forces  in 
Croatia  were  attempting  to  turn  to  their 
owa.  pK>lltlcal  purposes  the  process,  which 
Tito  himself  had  begun,  of  building  genuine 
national  equality  among  Yugoslavia's 
Jealously  competing  ethnic  groups. 

Croatian  politicians  who  opposed  the  na- 
tionalist course  of  the  now  ousted  leaders 
were  about  to  act  on  their  own  when  Tito 
moved,  Bakarlc  said  In  another  Interview. 

Bakarlc,  who  was  the  leader  of  this  pro- 
Yugoslav  or  "unltarlst"  opposition  within 
Croatia,  was  threatened  with  political  extinc- 
tion on  the  eve  of  the  purge. 

Revelations  In  recent  weeks  about  such 
pre-purge  Infighting  at  the  top  of  the  Croa- 
tian party  have  exposed  a  far  more  complex 
political  situation  than  most  interpretations. 
In  Yugoslavia  or  abroad,  have  recognized. 

While  roles  and  motives  Involved  In  the 
drama  of  the  past  weeks  remain  obscure, 
the  picture  of  what  was  happening  before 
the  purge  Is  becoming  clear. 

YOUNGER    leaders 

A  group  of  younger,  "progressive"  Com- 
munist leaders  came  to  power  in  Croatia  In 
the  late  1960s,  as  Bakaric's  proteges,  on  a 
platform  of  decentralization,  democratiza- 
tion and  economic  liberalism. 

Such  a  platform  was  seen  and  welcomed 
as  consistent  with  Croatia's  long-term  aspi- 
rations for  a  fairer  deal  In  a  Yugoslav  federa- 
tion In  which  Croats  had,  with  some  justice, 
felt  exploited  and  oppressed  by  a  centralized 
system  in  which  their  more  numerous  but 
poorer  ethnic  rivals,  the  Serbs,  enjoyed  pre- 
ponderant Influence. 

In  office  and  In  alliance  with  like-minded 
conorades  In  other  region,  the  new  Croatian 
leadership  therefore  continued  the  battle 
against  the  power  of  centralist  and  authori- 
tarian party  bureaucracies  and  financial  mo- 
nopolies In  Belgrade,  which  Is  not  only  the 
federal  capital  but  also  the  capital  of  Serbia. 

In  seeking  wider  support  In  this  political 
struggle  for  decentralized  power,  the  Croa- 
tian new  guard  began  to  play  with  Croatian 
national  sentiment,  historically  the  easiest 
and  surest  way  of  arousing  mass  enthusiasm 
while  also  frightening  one's  negotiating  part- 
ners with  the  implicit  threat  that  nation- 
alist forces  may  get  out  of  hand  if  one's  de- 
mands are  not  met. 

demands    escalate 

More  extreme  Croatian  nationalists.  In  and 
outside  the  party,  appeared  with  escalating 
demands. 

Their  activities  centered  around  the  Matlca 
Hrvatska,  which  becfune  again  the  aggres- 
sive defender  of  Croatian  national  Interests 
that  It  had  been  In  the  late  years  of  the 
Hapsburg  Monarchy.  To  many,  the  Matlca 
began  to  look  Increasingly  like  the  nucleus  of 
a  new,  nationalist  political  party  outside 
Oonununist  control  and  a  challenge  to  It. 

This  development,  combined  with  the  "pro- 
gressive" party  leadership's  toleration  of  na- 
tionalist "excesses"  (which  frightened  non- 
Croatian  minorities  In  multinational  Croa- 
tia), and  increasingly  rigid  negotiating  po- 
sitions In  disputes  with  the  federal  center, 
frightened  Croatia's  allies  In  other  regions. 

The  consequent  isolation  of  the  Croatian 
leadership  forced  it  into  greater  dependence 
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on  mass  popularity  inside  Croatia — a  pop- 
ularity based  on  nationalism. 

The  process  was  exaggerated  further  by 
splits  within  the  Croatian  leadership. 

Blkarlc  and  some  members  of  the  progres- 
sive new  leadership,  such  as  Joslp  Vrhovec 
and  Jxire  BlUc,  argued  that  the  opening  to 
the  masses  was  proving  an  opening  to  chau- 
vinism and  separatism.  They  were  accused 
of  pro-Serbian  "unltarlsm"  and  antl-demo- 
cratlc  conservatism. 

In  fighting  this  internal  Croatian  battle.  It 
Is  now  said,  the  leaders  whose  platform  had 
been  liberal  nationalist  communism  became 
more  nationalist  and  less  liberal,  iislng  every 
means  to  eliminate  their  "unltarlst"  oppo- 
nents from  political  life  and  creating  an  at- 
mosphere now  described  by  many  In  the 
Croatian  party  as  "intellectual  terror." 

It  vras  this  situation.  In  which  It  seemed 
to  men  In  power  everywhere  except  In  Zagreb 
that  the  Croatian  nationalist  taU  was  wag- 
ging the  Crotlan  Communist  dog  and  moving 
In  the  direction  of  separatism  or  faclsm,  that 
led  to  the  crisis. 

WELL-ORGANIZEO    STRIKE 

The  crisis  was  precipitated  when  students 
at  Zagreb  University,  under  partly  non-Com- 
munlst  and  strongly  pro-nationalist  leader- 
ship, went  on  a  well-organized  strike  at  the 
end  of  November  and  then  refused  to  listen 
to  the  pleas  of  the  belatedly  alarmed  party 
leadership  that  they  ^o  back  to  class. 

The  student  revolt  against  party  leaders 
who  had  claimed  that  nationalism  was  not 
dangerous  and  could  be  harnessed  persuaded 
Tito  that  the  party  In  Croatia  had  lost  con- 
trol of  the  situation  and  that  those  who  were 
responsible  must  go. 

But  as  the  charges  of  "separatism"  and 
"counterrevolution"  grew  and  the  purge  con- 
tinued, Yugoslavs  here  In  the  Croatian  capi- 
tal as  well  as  In  Belgrade  have  begun  asking 
three  basic  questions: 

1.  Is  It  true,  as  the  official  line  now  main- 
tains, that  the  situation  m  Croatia  had  be- 
come 80  threatening  to  the  unity  of  the 
country,  to  peace  among  its  natlonalltlee 
(President  Tito  and  others  have  spoken  of 
the  risk  of  a  Serb-Croat  civil  war),  or  to 
Titolst  socialism  that  drastic  action  was  vm- 
avoidable? 

2.  Even  If  the  answer  Is  yes,  are  the  actions 
now  being  taken  the  most  appropriate  ones? 
Or  by  including  charges  of  "counter-revolu- 
tion," do  they  contain  what  one  observer 
called  a  dangerous  dose  of  "ideological  over- 
kill" that  will  lead  to  an  excessively  wide- 
spread purge  with  criminal  trials  Inevitable? 
And  wUI  this  generate  even  more  genuine 
separatists — prepared,  perhaps,  to  support 
terrorism — among  a  disbelieving  and  embit- 
tered Croatian  nation? 

3.  Win  a  widespread  use  of  purge  and  po- 
lice, backed  by  Tito's  repeated  demands  for 
a  strengthened  Communist  party,  more  cen- 
tral control  and  an  end  of  "democracy  for 
the  enemies  of  our  socialist  democracy," 
carry  Yugoslavia  back  toward  the  centralized 
party  dictatorship  of  a  few  years  ago? 

The  official  line  Is  that  the  Croatian  lead- 
ership now  being  purged  either  deliberately 
or  stupidly  had  jjermltted  Croatian  national- 
ists to  organize  a  dangerously  powerful  sepa- 
ratist and  anti-social  movement,  and  that 
the  nationalists'  political  methods  were  un- 
democratic and  even  Stalinist. 

Thus  desperate  and  even  "undemocratic" 
measures  were  required.  Nothing  less  than 
the  current  massive  "cleansing"  would  have 
done  the  job. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  ousted  but  still  popular  Croatian 
leaders  were  merely  trying  to  create  the  gen- 
uine, mass-supported  socialist  democracy 
that  is  Tltolsm's  proclaimed  goal. 

Their  flirtation  with  nationalism,  it  Is 
argued,  was  not  only  a  harmless  positive  con- 
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txibutlon  to  mass  popularity  for  the  party 
and  socialism,  but  also  the  b«st  way  to  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  real  nationalists 
and  separatists  who  would  appear  and  com- 
pete for  popularity  In  a  genuinely  demo- 
cratized atmosphere. 

Another  view,  more  widespread  in  Zagreb 
than  many  Serbs  are  prepared  to  believe, 
holds  that  the  answer  to  the  first  basic  ques- 
tion is  regrettably  yes,  but  the  answer  to  the 
second  is  that  the  remedy  now  being  applied 
is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  disease  it  is  meant 
to  cure. 


Some  people  find  particular  alarming 
President  Tito's  statement.  In  his  strongest 
post-pxirge  speech,  that  the  rot  bad  started 
with  the  1952  Congress  of  the  Yugoslav  Cota- 
munist  party,  and  that  he  personally  had 
never  liked  that  Congress. 

For  the  "progressive"  Communists  who 
have  dominated  the  party  established  since 
1966  to  call  in  question  the  1952  Congress  is 
to  call  in  question  most  of  the  things  that 
distinguish  Yugoslav  from  Soviet  commu- 
nism. 

So  far,  there  are  at  most  only  marginal 


signs,  like  the  recent  fiurry  of  arrests  in 
Zagreb  and  elsewhere  and  pressures  against 
■liberal"  Communist  leaders  in  the  Serbian, 
Macedonian  and  Slovene  parties,  that  this 
kind  of  alarm  is  Justified. 

It  Is  discounted  by  those  who  are  con- 
vinced— ^perhaps  a  little  anxiously — that  po- 
litical and  economic  forces  with  a  vested  In- 
terest in  the  level  of  pliuralism  and  decen- 
tralization already  achieved  are  now  too  nu- 
merous and  too  powerful  for  the  clock  to  be 
turned  back  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  even 
by  Tito. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  at  the  beginning 
gave  man  freedom  under  grace  to  have 
dominion  over  his  own  life,  bless  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  all  whom  they  have 
set  in  authority,  that  this  may  be  a  good 
land  where  liberty  is  cherished  and  truth 
and  righteousness  mark  our  common  en- 
deavor. Set  us  free  from  pride  and  self- 
interest  and  all  that  obstructs  Thy  spirit 
in  our  national  life.  May  we  learn  to  lose 
the  lower  self  and  find  the  higher  self  in 
service  and  sacrifice  and  love.  Guide  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  all  who 
assist  them  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  betterment  of  all  mankind  may 
transcend  all  lesser  concerns. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  ACnvmES  UNDER 
THE  UNIFORM  RELOCATION  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  REAL  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  POLICIES  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  214  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-646,  I  am  transmitting  today 
the  first  annual  report  of  each  Federal 
agency  whose  activities  are  governed,  in 
part,  by  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970. 

The  agency  reports  describe  initial 
steps  which  have  been  taken  under  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  imiform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  homes,  businesses  or  farms  by  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  real 
property  acquisition  policies  for  these 


programs.  The  reports  cover  the  period 
January  2,  1971  through  June  30,  1971. 

To  assure  equitable  treatment  and  es- 
sential uniformity  in  adminlsteiing  the 
law,  I  requested  in  a  letter  to  Federal 
agencies,  dated  January  4,  1971,  that  a 
number  of  actions  be  taken.  First,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was 
asked  to  chair  an  interagency  task  force 
to  develop  guidelines  for  all  agencies  to 
follow  in  the  issuance  of  regulations  and 
procedures  implementing  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Transportation,  De- 
fense, and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration were  requested  to  assist  in  this 
development.  These  guidelines  were  is- 
sued February  27,  1971,  and  supplemen- 
tal instructions  were  issued  on  August 
30,  1971.  As  noted  in  the  attached  re- 
ports, the  agencies  have  now  promul- 
gated regulations  and  procedm-es  to  im- 
plement the  Act  pursuant  to  the  guide- 
lines. 

Secondly,  I  requested  Federal  agencies 
administering  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  guarantees 
could  be  given  to  individuals  who  were 
displaced  and  might  otherwise  be  ineli- 
gible because  of  age,  physical,  or  other 
conditions.  Studies  completed  early  in 
1971  indicated  that  such  guarantees 
could  be  made,  and  I  am  advised  that 
these  agencies  are  now  fully  implement- 
ing Section  203(b)  of  the  Act. 

Thirdly,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
velop criteria  and  procedures  whereby 
all  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams could  use  the  authority  provided 
by  Section  206(a)  of  the  Act  to  construct 
replacement  housing  as  a  last  resort. 
These  criteria  and  procedures  to  assure 
uniform  and  equitable  policies  and  prac- 
tices by  all  agencies  have  been  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  evaluating  comments  received 
for  consideration  in  the  preparation  of 
final  instructions  on  this  subject. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  pursuant  to  my  re- 
quest, is  also  developing  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  implementing  section  215  of 
the  act.  That  section  concerns  loans  for 
planning  and  other  preliminary  ex- 
penses necessary  for  securing  federally 
insured  mortgage  financing  for  the  re- 
habilitation or  construction  of  housing 
for  displaced  persons.  These  procedures 
and  criteria  should  be  issued  shortly. 

I  also  directed  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  form  and  to  chair  a 
Relocation   Assistance   Advisory    Com- 


mittee. This  committee  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture; Defense;  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  Transportation;  the 
(jeneral  Services  Administration;  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

This  Committee  will  continually  re- 
view the  Government's  relocation  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  improvements  in  the 
guidelines  and  for  new  legislation.  In  the 
interests  of  uniform  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  it  will  also  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  coordinating  the  relo- 
cation programs  of  each  of  the  agencies. 

Executive  branch  review  of  the  relo- 
cation assistance  progi-am  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  has  disclosed  a  num- 
ber of  problem  areas  which  require  legis- 
lative consideration.  The  principal  areas 
identified  are  detailed  as  enclosure  4  of 
this  report,  while  other  problem  areas 
are  identified  in  individual  agency  re- 
ports. Corrective  legislation  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Ths  Whiie  House,  February  4.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Joimial  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  4,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  575,  H.R.  7987. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BIC7ENTENNIAL  MEDALS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7987)  to  provide  for 
the  strllcing  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-603),  explaining  the  piu-poses  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  Bn.L 

The  bill  authorizes  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennisd  Commission  (created  by 
Public  Law  89-491  to  plan,  encoiirage,  devel- 
op, and  coordinate  the  commemoration  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial)  to  uti- 
lize the  faciUties  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
on  a  fully  reimbiu-sable  basis  to  strike  a 
series  of  conunemoratlve  national  medals. 

SpecificaJly,  the  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to  arrange  for  the  striking  of  a 
medal  commemorating  the  year  1776  and  its 
significance  to  American  independence,  and. 
In  addition,  a  maximimi  of  13  separate  medals 
commemorating  historical  events  of  great 
Importance  recognized  natlonaUy  as  mUe- 
stones  In  the  continuing  progress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  sizes  of  the  various  medals,  their 
metallic  composition,  and  the  emblems,  de- 
vices, and  Inscriptions  thereon  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  medals  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Secretary  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  2,000  for  each  design  or  size,  at  prices 
equal  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  \ise  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses.  No  medals  may  be  pro- 
duced under  authority  of  this  legislation 
after  December  31, 1983. 

BACKGROUND   OF   BILl, 

HJt.  7987  Is  an  administration  bill,  sub- 
mitted jointly  by  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mmt. 

A  companion  bUI,  S.  1766  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Conunittee.  Sen-- 
ator  Sparkman,  for  himself,  and  Senators 
Bennett,  Prozmlre  and  Tower.  A  similar  bill, 
S.  2162  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Domlnick.  After  consideration  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  report  HJl.  7987. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
(^mmlssion  is  an  independent  Federal 
Agency  consisting  of  foiir  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  by  the 


Speaker,  four  Senators  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  12  heads  of  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  designated  by  status 
as  ex  officio  members,  and  17  pubUc  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  The  chair- 
man is  the  Honorable  David  J.  Mahoney,  of 
New  York. 

The  Commission  named  an  advisory  panel 
on  coins  and  medals,  chaired  by  ARBC  Com- 
missioner George  E.  Lang,  of  New  York,  and 
includiug  outstanding  experts  in  the  numis- 
matics arts,  as  well  as  Government  officials, 
to  develop  a  program  for  the  issuance  of  spe- 
cial medals  and  coins  and/or  currency  to 
commemorate  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
The  provisions  of  B.B,.  7987  Include  only 
those  recommendations  of  the  panel,  as  en- 
dorsed by  the  Commission  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration, relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
commemorative  medals.  There  are  no  coinage 
or  currency  aspects  to  the  pending  bill. 

It  Is  your  committee's  understanding  and 
Intent  that  medals  struck  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  legislation  vrlll  be  made  widely 
available  to  the  American  people  at  reason- 
able prices  to  assure  the  broadest  possible 
public  participation  in  this  phase  of  the  bi- 
centennial's many  proposed  activities  mark- 
ing the  Nation's  birth  and  development.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  medals  are  to  be 
used  In  the  furtherance  of  the  bicentennial 
celebration. 

Under  instructions  from  President  Nixon 
and  Director  Shultz  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  aU  Federal  agencies 
are  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  assignment  to 
make  the  bicentennial,  in  the  President's 
words,  "a  focal  point  for  a  review  and  re- 
affirmation of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Nation  was  founded  and  for  a  new  under- 
standing of  our  heritage."  The  Bureau  of  the 
Mint,  in  accordance  with  such  instructions, 
is  planning  to  provide  extensive  assistance 
to  the  Commission's  commemorative  medals 
program,  based  on  Its  expertise  and  experi- 
ence in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
numismatic  materials,  and  hopefully  plans 
to  have  the  first  medal  In  the  projected 
series  ready  for  Issuance  by  the  Commission 
on  or  before  July  4,  1973. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971, 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Ervin  amendment,  which  is  pending,  (x:- 
cur  at  4  p.m.  today  and  that  the  time, 
after  the  disposition  of  the  three  nomina- 
tions which  will  be  taken  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business,  be  equally 
divided  between  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Ervin)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  will  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Ervin  amendment  occur  at  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  That  consent  was  granted. 
Since  then,  I  find  that  some  Senators 
vitally  interested  in  this  bill  have  raised 
objection.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  consent  agreement  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
SCOTT.   Mr.  President,   I 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  imder  the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  20 
years  this  Nation  has  been  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  Vietnam.  From  the  time  of 
President  Trimian's  first  commitment  of 
large-scale  military  aid  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  1950,  we  have  sent  billions 
of  dollars  in  military  supplies,  miUions 
of  dollars  in  economic  aid,  and  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  our  young  to  that  far- 
off  land.  In  the  last  decade,  this  Nation 
has  made  the  ultimate  commitment — it 
has  sacrificed  the  lives  of  55,000  of  our 
sons,  55,000  parts  of  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture— so  that  another  nation  might  be 
free. 

Incredibly,  prior  national  administra- 
tions have  done  all  this  mthout  ever 
bothering — imtil  very  recently — to  ap- 
preciate or  understand  the  character  of 
the  nation  we  were  helping  and  the 
nature  of  the  people  with  whom  we  were 
dealing.  It  was  not  imtil  the  mid- 1960 's, 
long  after  our  troop  strength  in  South 
Vietnam  had  been  built  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  that  our  Defense 
Department  had  one  academic  Vietnam 
specialist  in  its  employ.  Even  today,  only 
a  handful  of  our  Nation's  universities 
and  colleges  have  programs  in  Southeast 
Asian  studies.  And  wliile  our  broadcast 
media  has  done  a  superb  Job  in  report- 
ing the  day-to-day  events  of  the  war,  not 
once  in  20  years  has  any  of  the  major 
outlets  devoted  so  much  as  1  hour  to  a 
systematic  study  of  the  culture  and  his- 
tory of  Vietnam. 

American  self-confidence  is  at  the  base 
of  our  tremendous  historical  success,  but 
overconfidence  is  also  at  the  root  of  such 
matters  as  our  tragic  failure  in  Vietnam. 
We  were  put  there  by  a  policy  which 
presumed  upon  the  basic  idealism  of  the 
people  of  this  land,  but  which  had  the 
mistaken  objective  of  imposing  our  ide- 
ology, our  methodology,  our  goals,  and 
our  standards  on  the  Vietnamese.  No 
matter  that  Vietnam  contains  political 
and  social  cultures  more  than  2,000  years 
older  than  our  own.  Our  democratic 
methods  created  in  this  once  raw  and 
imtamed  land  the  world's  greatest  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  success.  So, 
in  the  minds  of  our  leaders  in  the  early 
1960's,  our  democratic  methods  were  best 
for  the  Vietnamese.  And  because  we 
knew  what  was  best,  they  believed  it  was 
our  right  to  impose  our  standards  on  the 
Vietnamese — even  against  their  will. 

What  was  done  in  South  Vietnam  in 
the  early  and  mid-1960's  was  not  im- 
perialism in  the  traditional  sense.  It  was, 
instead,  a  devastating  kind  of  cultural 
imperisilism.  It  allowed  us  to  justify  to 
ourselves  some  of  the  most  shameful  acta 
an  American  Government  has  ever  com- 
mitted. In  1963,  this  Government  took  it 
upon  itself  to  engineer  the  coup  which 
led  to  the  assassination  of  the  cxie  man 
who  might  have  salvaged  his  nation  with- 
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out  the  death  and  destructiaa  of  the  past 
8  years,  the  mandarin  President  Ngo 
EMnh  Diem.  They  did  this,  not  because 
his  people  were  against  him,  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  fit  the  fashlcmable 
American  standard  of  what  a  third-world 
nationalist  was  supposed  to  be.  Diem  was 
murdered  with  no  idea  of  who  might  re- 
place him — and  no  one  could.  So  we  re- 
placed him  ourselves  with  a  series  of  pup- 
pet governments,  a  series  which  ended 
only  with  President  Thleu.  To  shore  up 
our  puppet  governments,  and  oiu:  ridicu- 
lous schemes  for  recreating  South  Vlet- 
nam  in  our  own  image,  we  were  forced 
to  send  in  more  and  more  of  aar  own 
people. 

Less  than  20,000  American  advisers 
soon  evolved  into  549,000  American 
troops.  While  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968 
showed  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  could  not 
defeat  lis,  it  also  showed  that  they  had 
an  impressive  ability  to  inflict  huge  dam- 
age. For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  we  were  in  a  war  we  could  and 
would  not  win.  Not  all  our  machinery, 
not  all  our  technical  superiority,  not  all 
our  military  genius  enabled:!^  to  impose 
our  will  on  the  Vietnamese  people.  In- 
deed, the  more  troops  ^jje-sCnt  in  and  the 
harder  we  fought,  the^uirse  the  situa- 
tion became. 

And  so,  the  thought  soon  came  to  the 
architects  of  these  policies  that  the  war 
must  be  wrong.  If  the  best  of  our  tech- 
nical expertise,  our  democratic  good  will, 
half  a  million  men,  and  $120  billion  could 
not  work,  these  men  concluded,  it  was 
not  that  our  methods  and  our  standards 
were  inadequate,  it  was  that,  somehow, 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  unworthy  of 
us  and  unworthy  of  our  support.  We  had 
not  erred — they  had.  Because  of  their  in- 
ability and  unwillingness  to  adopt  to  our 
goals  and  our  techniques,  they  did  not 
deserve  our  support.  And  so  we  were 
justified  in  abandoning  them. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
done  this.  We  have  regarded  other  sec- 
tions of  the  world  as  if  they  were  our 
children  and  have  reacted  in  anger  and 
bitterness,  out  of  a  sense  of  betrayal 
when  they  did  not  respond  to  our  guid- 
ance. But  rarely  has  this  attitude  caused 
more  damage  than  it  has  in  the  past  few 
years  In  our  dealings  with  the  distant  and 
unfamiliar  land  of  Vietnam. 

•For  now  this  Nation  is  a  world  power 
with  world  responsibilities  it  has  never 
had  before.  We  are  expected  to  behave  in 
a  mature  and  thoughtful  fashion.  We  are 
not  expected  to  act  as  if  we  were  a  parent 
bitter  over  his  child's  inability  to  make 
a  football  squad  or  gain  admission  into 
our  alma  mater.  Yet  that  is  exactly  how 
many  who  fostered  our  programs  have 
behaved  in  the  past  few  years.  Arrogant, 
prideful  men,  they  seek  now  to  justify 
their  own  tragic  mistakes  and  pimish  the 
South  Vietnamese  for  their  "ingratitude" 
by  sacrificing  the  freedom  of  17  million 
people. 

Daniel  Ellsberg  allegedly  among  the 
best  of  the  "new  breed"  of  thinkers 
brought  in  by  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministi'ation,  a  man  who  used  to  accom- 
pany the  South  Vietnamese  army  on  its 
forays  into  the  bush,  steals  secret  docu- 
ments in  a  vain  attempt  to  end  the  war 
he  did  so  iquch  to  expand.  The  New  York 


Times,  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  carps  at 
President  Nixon  for  failing  to  end  im- 
mediately a  war  it  took  7  years  to  build 
up.  The  Bundy  brothers,  the  Rostows, 
Harriman,  Clifford,  and  the  rest  all  back 
away  from  any  responsibility  for  the 
mess  they  created. 

In  their  colossal  conceit,  these  men  are 
still  seeking  in  Vietnam  to  find  mirror 
images  of  themselves.  But  now  they  are 
seeking  it  on  the  other  side.  North  Viet- 
nam has  now  become  a  center  of  enlight- 
ened "agrai-ian  reformism."  One  candi- 
date says,  for  example,  he  looks  toward 
a  united  Vietnam  mider  Hanoi's  rule 
after  we  leave  the  South. 

It  does  not  matter  to  these  men  that 
only  once  in  the  2,000-yeai-  history  of 
Vietnam  has  the  country  been  united, 
and  then  only  for  a  63-year  period.  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  northern  part 
of  Vietnam  has  traditionally  been  the 
enemy  of  the  south.  It  does  not  matter 
that  the  Northern  Vietnamese  have  been 
hated  by  the  other  Indochinese  peoples 
as  hostile  and  aggressive  neighbors  who 
lust  for  their  agricultural  resources. 

It  does  not  matter,  for  Vietnam  itself 
does  not  matter  to  these  men.  What  is 
called  "repression"  imder  President 
Thieu  in  the  south  is  trumped  up,  while 
the  iron-handed  dictatorship  of  the  old 
men  in  Hanoi  is  ignored.  South  Vietnam 
is  portrayed  in  this  country  as  if  it  were 
Hitler's  Germany,  and  North  Vietnam  as 
if  it  were  an  idyllic  land  of  milk  and 
honey. 

What  people  seek  in  these  misrepre- 
sentations of  reality  is  not  a  better  fu- 
ture for  Vietnam,  but  a  political  future 
for  themselves.  Perhaps  some  seek  to 
force  this  Nation  to  share  their  own 
sense  of  failure.  I  for  one  cannot  accept 
such  a  consequence.  Nor  can  I  accept 
lightly  the  "new  politics"  of  this  tragic 
situation — even  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
campaign. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
once  gave  such  unqualified  support  to 
the  war  which  was  escalated  imder  his 
brother's  administration,  now  asserts 
that  his  "opposition  to  the  continuation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  full  and  im- 
qualifled."  The  Senator  from  Maine,  who 
introduced  Lyndon  Johnson's  war  plank 
on  the  floor  of  the  1968  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  now  says  that — 

It  Is  not  good  enough — Indeed  It  Is  In- 
defensible— that  people  are  still  dying,  at 
our  hands.  In  a  war  that  Is  wrong ...  a  war 
most  Americans  rejected  long  ago. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  good  enough.  But 
why  was  it  good  enough  in  1968. 

The  North  Vietnamese  anticipated  the 
present  turn  of  events,  for  they,  unlike 
those  who  ran  the  war  from  our  side, 
took  the  time  to  imderstand  our  coun- 
try, its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses. 
General  Glap,  the  brilliant  strategist 
who  commands  North  Vietnam's  mili- 
tary, believed  that  oiu:  wlU  could  be  un- 
dermined if  we  could  be  dragged  into  an 
inconclusive  military  stalemate. 

In  speaking  to  the  political  commis- 
sars of  the  316th  Division  of  his  army  in 
the  early  I960's,  Glap  spoke  of  the  short- 
comings of  a  democratic  culture  in  the 
kind  of  war  he  had  planned  for  Indo- 
china: 


The  enemy  wUl  pass  slowly  from  the 
offensive  to  the  defensive.  The  blitzkrieg  wUl 
transform  Itself  Into  a  war  of  long  duration. 
Thus,  the  enemy  wUl  be  caught  In  a  dilem- 
ma: He  had  to  drag  out  the  war  In  order 
to  win  It  and  does  not  possess,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  psychological  and  political  means 
to  fight  a  long  drawn-out  war 

Glap  said  that  public  opinion  in  a  dem- 
ocratic coimtry  will  insist  upon  an  early 
end  to  the  "useless  bloodshed,"  or  its 
legislature  will  insist  on  a  final  date  by 
which  expenditures  must  be  ended.  Na- 
tional unity  will  slowly  erode.  Political 
leaders  will  rush  to  disassociate  them- 
selves from  the  war  they  led  the  nation 
into.  In  the  end,  Glap  predicted,  the 
democratic  nation  will  accept  any  settle- 
ment it  can  get.  North  Vietnam  could 
win  at  the  conference  table,  he  said,  what 
it  could  not  win  on  the  battlefield,  at  the 
polling  booth,  or  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  It  had 
only  to  wait. 

These  statements  were  available  to 
the  policymakers  of  the  Kennedy-John- 
son administration.  Indeed,  President 
Diem,  until  he  was  murdered  with  the 
complicity  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, resisted  large-scale  American  mlll- 
tai'y  intervention  in  his  country,  know- 
ing that  om-  intervention  would  only 
play  into  the  hands  of  Hanoi  and  under- 
mine his  country's  unity,  pride,  and  sense 
of  self-respect.  But  we  insisted.  After  all 
how  could  Diem  presume  to  know  more 
about  his  country  than  the  Bundys  and 
the  Keimcdys  and  the  Hilsmans  and  the 
rest  of  tlie  merry  men  of  Camelot. 

These  statements  by  Glap  are  still 
available.  But  they  are  ignored  by  the 
people  who  helped  create  ttie  conditions 
which  allowed  Giap's  strategy  to  come 
close  to  success.  Sadly,  even  that  is  not 
surprising.  Take  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maine,  for  instance.  Look  at  the 
men  who  advise  him — Averell  Harriman, 
Cyrus  Vance,  Clark  Clifford,  Paul  War- 
neke — the  very  same  men  who  master- 
minded our  destructive  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam, the  same  men  who  now  would  use 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  scapegoats  for 
their  mistakes,  the  same  men  who  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  realize  that  there 
is  not  an  American  solution  for  every 
problem,  who  caimot  understand  that  if 
we  cannot  do  something  for  somebody, 
that  somebody  might  be  better  able  to  do 
it  for  himself. 

But  I  doubt  that  even  General  Glap, 
in  ills  most  hopeful  moments,  expected 
the  kind  of  statements  made  recentlir, 
statements  which  served  notice  on  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  that  some  would  ask 
our  President,  Uke  Neville  Chamberlain 
30  years  ago,  to  make  peace  at  any  price; 
to  sacrifice  thr  South  Vietnamese  as 
Chamberlain  sacrificed  the  Czechs,  to 
sell  out  those  who  have  fought  for  their 
independence  for  so  long,  many  of  them 
courageous  Roman  Catholics  who  gave 
up  everything  they  had  in  the  north  to 
flee  religious  persecution,  all  of  whom 
have  suffered  and  sacrificed  so  that  they 
could  enjoy  a  future  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  recently 
spoke  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  sajing: 

We  are  asking  them  to  stop  fighting  and 
concede  Saigon's  control  over  most  of  the 
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countryside,  abandoning  their  supporters  to 
the  police  power  of  an  enemy  regime. 

Tlie  second  part  of  this  statement  is 
significant  in  that  It  is  Inaccurate.  We 
are  not  asking  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  NFL  to  "abandon  their  supporters 
to  the  police  power  of  an  oiemy  regime"; 
we  are  asking  them  Instead,  to  submit 
to  a  free,  internationally  regulated  politi- 
cal struggle  so  that  the  bloodshed  can 
end  and  the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  be  expressed. 

But  the  first  part  of  the  Senator's 
statement  is  more  significant.  It  is  im- 
reasonable,  he  says,  for  us  to  ask  Hanoi 
to  stop  fighting — to  stop  trying  to  get 
through  death  and  destruction  what  they 
cannot  win  otherwise.  Should  we,  on  such 
terms  as  they  dictate,  give  them  what 
they  want,  allow  them  to  win  from  us 
through  negotiation  what  they  carmot 
and  have  not  won  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese through  terror,  through  war, 
through  murder  and  mutilation?  For  my- 
self, I  prefer  the  President's  attempt  to 
stop  the  killing  with  a  ceasefire,  to  begin 
the  peace  with  a  settlement  fair  to  all. 

The  Junior  Senator  has  told  Hanoi 
what  President  Nixon  should  do.  Would 
he  do  as  much?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
criticism  of  our  peace  offer  voiced  in  this 
country  before  Hanoi  had  even  had  time 
to  study  it,  may  imdermlne  the  chances 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  until  after  the 
November  election?  The  risk  of  falsely 
raising  the  hopes  of  Hanoi,  by  demon- 
strating a  lack  of  national  unity.  Is  not 
worth  its  price. 

Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  could  stand  before  the 
American  people  and  say: 

We  believe  that  the  credibility  of  our  word 
as  a  Nation  Is  at  stake,  and  that  Its  loss 
would  be  an  enormous  setback  for  the  forces 
of  freedom.  We  believe  that  containment  of 
expansionist  communism  regrettably  In- 
volves direct  confrontation  from  time  to  time 
and  that  to  retreat  from  It  is  to  undermine 
the  prospects  for  stabUlty  and  peace. 

Yet  now,  after  seeing  the  failure  of 
strategy  he  supported  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  the  Senator 
has  changed  his  tune.  Now  that  we  have 
the  first  President  In  a  decade  who  has 
shown  that  the  freedom  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  better  guaranteed  without 
large-scale  American  support,  the  Sena- 
tor describes  this  President's  actions  as 
"unleashing  terror  and  destruction  to 
prop  up  a  corrupt  dictatorship"  and  sis 
"immoral." 

If  the  lack  of  a  election  opponent  is 
evidence  of  corruption,  the  Senator  need 
not  look  so  far  afield  to  invoke  his  crit- 
icism. I  wonder  if  those  in  the  Congress 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  would  argue 
with  such  an  evaluation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  nobody  can  es- 
cape their  responsibility  for  the  tragic 
failure  of  liberal  Internationalism  in 
Vietnam  by  seeking  to  blame  the  Nixon 
administration  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  his  own  failures.  Nobody  can  bring 
the  war  to  a  faster  end  by  nitpicking  at 
the  President's  peace  initiative.  As  David 
Brinkley  pointed  out  right  after  the 
President  released  his  proposals  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  confident  of  their 
ability  to  defeat  the  South  Vietnamese, 
they  would  agree  to  a  ceasefire,  give  us 


bsu:k  our  prisoners,  and  then  resume  the 
war  once  we  had  left.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  NFL  want  nothing  les-s 
than  our  surrender. 

I  believe  there  is  still  a  chance  to  bring 
this  sad  and  too  long  war  to  an  early 
end.  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  that 
chance.  And  so,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  I 
beg  them,  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
allow  pride  or  opportunism  or  shame  to 
overcome  reason.  President  Nixon  Is 
making  a  courageous,  high-minded,  and 
noble  attempt  to  end  this  war  on  terms 
just  to  all  parties.  He  has  my  fullest  and 
complete  support.  He  deserves  yours. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  recognized  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHURCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  pilnted  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  ^Mr.  Muskie). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  told  the  White  House  Conference  an 
Aging  that  our  Nation  seems  to  be  falling 
behind,  rather  than  advancing.  In  terms 
of  achieving  genuine  security  and  well- 
being  for  older  Americans. 

Nevertheless,  my  message  was  not  one 
of  pessimism. 

Instead,  it  was  one  of  challenge. 

That  challenge,  very  briefly  stated.  Is 
that  the  1970's  csm  be  either  a  period 
of  triumph  or  one  of  despfdr  for  older 
Americans. 

We  can  seize  this  historic  opportunity 
to  translate  the  recommendations  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
into  action — immediate  and  long-range. 

Or  we  can  fumble  and  fritter  away  our 
opportunity,  with  the  result  that  the 
elderly  will  taste  more  disappointment 
and  despair. 

Quite  bluntly,  older  Americans  of  to- 
day have  already  waited  too  long  for  too 
little. 

They  win  not  be  willing— nor  wUl 
their  successors — to  wait  imtil  the  White 
House  conference  of  1981  for  action  to 
begin. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  requested 
time  to  make  the  leadoff  address  today — 
the  flrst  in  what  might  be  called  a  state 
of  the  aging  message  to  be  delivered  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  and 
others. 

Our  purpose  is  to  press  home  certain 
facts  to  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration about  the  issues  now  facing  the 
elderly,  the  significance  of  the  recently 
concluded  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,   the  immediate  and  long-range 


opportunities  for  legislative  action,  and 
some  thoughts  about  the  futtu%  of  aging 
Americans. 

And  my  own  pei-sonal  goal  is  to  help 
generate  impetus  for  bipartiseui  congres- 
sional and  administration  efforts  to 
make  the  1970's  a  memorable  decade  of 
achievement. 

To  begin,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  comparative  costs.  What 
are  we  talking  about  when  we  ask  for 
reforms  that  would  help  older  Ameri- 
cans? 

Well,  we  could  abolish  poverty  among 
the  elderly  for  what  it  costs  to  run  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  for  just  3  months. 

We  could  broaden  medicare  coverage 
to  include  out-of-hospltal  prescription 
drugs  for  what  we  now  spend  for  an 
aircraft  carrier. 

We  could  establish  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  for  older  workers 
for  the  cost  of  one  submarine. 

Given  such  incongruities  in  our  pres- 
ent spending  patterns.  It  Is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  1970's  could  become 
a  decade  of  despair  for  older  Americans. 

They  see  a  nation  which  boasts  a 
gross  national  product  of  more  than 
$1  trillion,  but  in  which  nearly  5  million 
older  Americans  subsist  below  the  pov- 
erty line. 

They  see  a  nation  where  the  median 
family  Income  is  almost  $10,000,  but  In 
which  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  aged 
couples  have  Incomes  below  $3,000. 

They  see  a  nation  in  which  $70  million 
is  requested  for  military  aid  for  Spain, 
but  in  which  only  $30  million  is  appro- 
priated for  service  programs  to  enable 
elderly  Americans  to  live  Independently. 

But  they  also  see  a  nation  where  there 
is  new  reason  for  hope.  Through  the 
voices  raised  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  all  of  us  have  heard  a 
stirring  declaration  for  action. 

And  that  call  has  already  produced 
momentum  on  two  key  fronts. 

Throughout  1971,  the  Congress 
struggled  with  a  reluctant  administra- 
tion for  more  adequate  fimdlng  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  And  rightly  so.  A 
budget  assigning  the  Administration  on 
Aging  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  was  allocated  to  the  Pentagon 
for  publicity  purposes  was  not  worthy  of 
a  great  nation. 

We  questioned  the  administration  on 
these  spending  priorities.  And  finally,  we 
won  some  limited  victories,  including  a 
$15  million  Increase  In  appropriations. 

But  It  took  a  White  House  conference 
to  turn  aroimd  an  swimlnistration  that 
was  first  willing  to  settle  for  $29.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Older  Americans  Act,  about 
$1.45  for  each  senior  citizen.  It  took  a 
White  House  conference  to  demonstrate 
that  the  elderly  were  deeply  dissatisfied. 
And  it  took  a  White  House  conference  to 
provide  the  necessary  Impetus  to  secure 
a  $100  million  appropriation  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  highest  to  Its 
history. 

There  Is  sdso  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  conference  helped  to  marshal 
support  for  establishing  a  national  hot 
meals  program.  For  nearly  2  years,  the 
administration  had  opposed  this  meas- 
ure. During  the  week  of  the  conference, 
though,  the  Senate  rejected  this  advice 
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and  approved  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  Elderly  Act,  S.  1163.  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  0.  This  measure,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  is  now  before  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And,  I  understand  that 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  take  action  to- 
day on  this  proposal. 

And  behind  it  all,  there  is  a  firm  bi- 
partisan attitude  in  Congress  when  it 
comes  to  issues  affecting  older  Amer- 
icans. No  where  is  this  better  demon- 
strated than  in  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
on  which  I  serve  as  chairman.  We  may 
have  1 1  Democrats  and  nine  Republicans 
on  our  committee.  But  in  our  treatment 
ofJ±ie  issues  affecting  the  elderly,  we  try 
to  conduct  our  business  in  a  bipartisan 
manner. 

What  is  now  necesssiry  is  a  joint  ef- 
fort by  Congress  and  a  willing  adminis- 
tration to  construct  a  sound  and  coherent 
program  for  the  aging. 

HOW  RXAL  IS  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
"GAME  PLAN"? 

Before  discussing  what  form  this  action 
program  should  talce,  an  examination  of 
the  administration's  "game  plan"  is  es- 
sential. This  is  not  done  in  a  partisan 
vein  l}ecause  no  administration  to  date — 
whether  it  be  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can— has  really  come  to  grips  with  the 
predicament  of  the  elderly. 

Despite  the  crying  need,  the  adminis- 
tration, until  recently,  exhibited  a  nar- 
row, negative  attitude.  Not  only  did  it 
fail  to  propose  new  programs  of  its  own, 
but  It  resisted,  opposed,  and  even  blocked 
several  congressional  initiatives. 

Until  last  week,  the  administration  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  the  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  Act.  Yet,  8  mil- 
lion older  Americans  have  diets  insuffi- 
cient for  good  health.  And  the  adminis- 
tration's own  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  strongly 
supported  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  admlEistration  has  opposed  legis- 
lation to  create  a  midcareer  development 
services  program  for  older  workers.  But 
today,  nearly  1.1  million  persons  45  and 
older  are  unemployed.  They  account  for 
less  than  4  percent  of  all  enroUees  in  our 
Nation's  work  and  training  programs, 
although  they  represent  21  percent  of 
the  total  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  and  37  percent  of  all  joblessness 
for  27  weeks  or  longer. 

The  administration  has  argued  against 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Senior 
Service  Corps,  although  4  million  older 
persons  may  want  to  paiticipate  in  this 
program.  And  many  pilot  programs  tra- 
der Mainstream — such  as  Green  Thvunb 
and  Senior  Aides — have  shown  beyond 
any  doubt  that  community  service  em- 
ployment is  good  for  the  elderly  as  weU 
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ogy  and  tm  Aglns  Research  Commission. 
Yet  OUT  IVation  probaijly  spends  no  more 

than  8  cents  per  person  for  biomedical 
aging  research.  And  the  low  priority  as- 

Elsiiied  to  agins  research  continues  to  be 

one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  field  of 
gerontology. 

The  administration  has  presided  over 
the  continued  decline  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging.  Today.  AOA  Is  no  long- 


er the  strong  Federal  focal  point  which 
Congress  intended.  Instead,  it  is  a 
crippled  agency  with  no  real  clout  In  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  sharp  cutbacks  in 
the  scope  of  coverage  under  medicare 
and  medicaid.  Medicare  protection  has 
already  eroded  to  the  point  that  the 
elderly,  as  a  group,  are  pajdng  almost  as 
much  in  out-of-pocket  payments  for 
health  care  as  the  year  before  this  his- 
toric law  went  into  effect. 

But  the  fundamental  weakness  in  the 
administration's  game  plan  is  the  failure 
to  develop  a  real  income  strategy  to  pro- 
vide security  in  retirement.  Its  policy  of 
adding  a  few  dollars  every  2  years  to 
monthly  social  security  checks  is  Just 
not  going  to  get  the  job  done. 

Cost-of-Uving  adjustments  will  also 
provide  little  protection  if  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  insist  that  this  esca- 
lator should  be  i>egged  to  an  inadequate 
base.  All  this  will  do  is  perpetuate  de- 
privation for  persons  who  now  receive 
low  benefits. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  long  sup- 
ported automatic  adjustments  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  inflation.  However,  there 
is  one  crucial  difference:  The  Congress 
wants  to  raise  social  security  benefits  to 
a  more  realistic  level  liefore  employing 
this  escalator  mechanism.  Only  in  this 
manner  will  older  Americans  have  any 
meaningful  protection  fnnn  raising 
prices. 

The  retirement  Income  crisis  which 
now  affects  miUions  of  older  Americans 
is  much  too  deep  for  the  administration's 
shallow  treatment.  It  cries  out  for  much 
more  far-reaching  action  on  several  key 
fronts.  And  it  deserves  no  less  than  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  eliminate  poverty 
for  the  elderly  and  to  allow  them  to  share 
in  the  economic  abimdance  which  they 
have  worked  most  of  their  lives  to  create. 
Yet  the  administration's  income  stra- 
tegy has  been  pursued,  to  a  large  degree, 
in  a  half-hearted  manner  with  no  realis- 
tic goals. 

In  1970,  for  example,  the  administra- 
tion was  first  willing  to  settle  for  a  7- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  Ijene- 
flts.  Later  it  upped  the  ante  to  10  percent 
when  an  avalanche  of  criticism  forced 
reassessment.  But  the  significant  point  is 
that  neither  of  these  proposals  would 
even  have  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in 
prices  since  the  last  social  security  in- 
crease. 

Only  because  of  bipartisan  congres- 
sional insistence  did  the  elderly  win  a 
15-percent  raise.  And  then  the  adminis- 
tration threatened  to  veto  this  measure 
because  of  its  "inflationary"  impact.  But 
fortunately  the  measure  was  tacked  onto 

Again  last  year,  the  Congress  and  the 

administration  had  another  go-around 
on  social  security.  This  time  high-level 

administration  spokesmen  urged  the 
Congress  not  to  rock  the  boat  by  ap- 
proving a  raise  in  excess  of  5  percent. 

Later  the  request  was  eased  up  to  6  per- 
cent. But,  once  again,  this  increase 
would  have  been  wiped  out  by  the  time 
the  elderly  received  their  first  checks, 
and  once  again,  a  bipartisan  Congress 


ignored  the  advice  of  the  administration 
and  approved  a  stopgap  10-percent 
raise. 

The  net  impact  of  this  action  is  that 
social  security  recipients  are  now  receiv- 
ing about  $4  biUion  more  in  benefits  than 
they  would  have  received,  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  prevailed.  Equally  signifi- 
cant, we  would  now  have  thoxisands  more 
on  the  poverty  roUs  if  the  Congress  had 
accepted  the  Nixon  recommendations. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  President's  address 
to  the  delegates  at  the  White  House  con- 
ference. In  some  respects,  his  remarks 
represented  a  step  forward,  particularly 
his  proposal  for  Increased  fimding  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  However,  his 
statement  fell  far  short  of  prescribing 
what  is  really  needed  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  problems  confronting  the 
elderly— relating  to  income,  health,  and 
housing.  And  once  again,  this  was  symp- 
tomatic of  the  administration's  failure 
to  establish  realistic  goals. 

The  President,  for  example,  recom- 
mended that  H.R.  1  be  approved  "with- 
out delay."  At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  early  action  on  H.R. 
1.  In  terms  of  ntunbers  of  persons  £if- 
fected,  this  could  quite  possibly  be  the 
most  significant  domestic  legislation 
considered  during  this  session.  But  many 
important  changes  are  stiU  needed  to 
improve  this  bill  and  to  eliminate  some 
of  its  undesirable  provisions.  And  I,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
wIU  have  more  to  say  about  that  later. 
If  the  Congress  were  to  accept  H.R.  1 
without  any  modifications,  the  elderly 
find  themselves  on  the  same  old  economic 
treadmiU.  The  5 -percent  Increase  m 
social  security  benefits  would  not  become 
effective  imtil  this  June.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant, this  raise  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  elderly  even  in  their  desper- 
ate race  with  inflation.  By  June,  the 
jump  in  the  cost-of-living,  since  the  1971 
social  seciulty  Increase,  which  became 
effective  last  January,  may  well  be  in  ex- 
cess of  5  percent. 

AdditionaUy,  the  proposed  $1,560  In- 
come floor  for  a  single  aged  person  Is 
nearly  $300  below  the  existing  poverty 
line.  By  the  time  this  income  standard 
becomes  effective,  it  will  f aU  substantially 
below  the  poverty  index. 

There  are  also  very  crucial  omissions 
of  fact  in  the  President's  address.  He  did 
not,  for  instance,  inform  the  delegates 
that  his  administration  made  no  request 
for  a  social  security  increase  for  1972. 
The  5-percent  raise  was  principally  the 
result  of  bipartisan  efforts  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Nor  did  he  teU  the 
delegates  that  his  administration  was 
first  considering  a  $65  income  standard 
for  its  welfare  reform  proposal  for  the 
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Now  that  Btandard  has  been  doublea,  but 

once  again  largely  because  of  bipartisan 
congressional  efforts. 

During  the  last  3  years,  our  employ- 
ment rate  has  jumped  from  3.4  to  fi 
percent,  siddlng  nearly  2.5  million  per- 
sons to  the  jobless  rolls.  Today  more 
than  5.2  million  individuals  are  looking 
for  work.  More  than  1.1  million  have  been 

searching  unsuccessfully  for  15  weeks  or 
more. 
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All  age  groups  have  felt  the  cr\mch  of 
these  economic  policies — whether  In  the 
form  of  massive  layoffs,  shorter  work 
weeks,  smaller  paychecks,  rising  prices, 
high  interest  rates,  or  just  slow  business. 
But  older  persons  and  their  families  have 
been  especially  hard  hit. 

Many  have  discovered  that  they  have 
lost  more  than  Jobs.  Thousands  have  also 
lost  their  pension  coverage  as  well — even 
though  they  may  have  worked  most  of 
their  Uves  for  this  little  "nest  egg." 

And  the  elderly — ^perhaps  more  so  than 
any  other  age  group — have  been  espe- 
ciaUy  hard-pressed  by  inflation.  As  prices 
go  up.  their  limited  purchasing  power 
goes  down. 

REASONS  FOR  OPTIMISM 

Yet,  despite  my  earlier  skepticism 
about  administration  policies,  I  still  find 
many  hopeful  signs  for  1972  to  be  a  year 
of  decisive  legislation  victories  for  older 
Americans. 

First,  White  House  Conference  Chair- 
man ArUiur  Flemming  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  need  for  early  action  to 
implement  the  policy  recommendations 
of  the  3,400  conferees.  Second,  the  Presi- 
dent's Wtiite  House  Conference  speech 
has  provided  a  possible  signal  that  the 
administration  may  look  more  favorably 
upon  categorical  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

Third,  issues  related  to  aging  now 
enjoy  strong  bipartisan  support  in  Con- 
gress. This  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again.  It  may  be  revealed  when 
Congress  stands  up  and  demands  that  so- 
cial security  benefits  be  raised  to  a  much 
more  realistic  level.  Or  it  may  be  demon- 
strated when  bipartisan  efforts  turn  an 
inadequate  fimding  request  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  into  a  $10.5  mUlion  vic- 
tory for  the  elderly.  Fourth,  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  is  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  act  on  several  major  proposals  during 
this  session.  Important  momentum  was 
generated  during  the  week  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  I  look  for  this 
impetus  to  continue  during  the  months 
ahead. 

THE    CHALLENGE 

Our  Nation  is  now  being  challenged— 
as  it  never  has  been  before — to  develop 
and  implement  a  national  policy  on  ag- 
ing. This  will,  of  course,  require  a  full 
fledged  action  campaign  in  several  areas 
if  the  later  years  are  to  be  a  time  for 
dignity  and  self  respect. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  In 
the  area  of  economic  security.  Today 
more  than  4.7  million  older  individuals 
65  and  older  faU  below  the  poverty  line, 
neary  100,000  more  than  In  1968.  And 
for  the  first  time  since  poverty  statistics 

creased. 

Today  older  Americaxis  are  more  than 
twice   as   likely  to   he  poor   as  younger 

Americans.  One  out  of  every  four  per- 
sons 65  and  older— in  contrast  to  1  in 

9      for      younger      individuals — lives      in 

poverty.  And  the  threshold.  I  might  add, 

is  a  "rock  bottom"  standard.  According 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  it  is  $1,852  for  a 

single  person  and  $2,328  for  an  aged 
couple. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  economically 


disadvantaged  groups  in  our  society  now 
is  the  aged  widow.  Approximately  50 
percent  live  in  poverty.  And  as  they 
grow  older,  they  seem  to  grow  poorer. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  high  Inci- 
dence of  poverty  among  elderly  minority 
groups.  Their  likelihood  of  being  poor 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  for  the  white 
aged  population,  and  four  times  as  great 
as  for  our  total  population.  Approxi- 
mately 48  percent  are  victims  of  poverty, 
compared  with  23  percent  for  elderly 
whites.  Especially  disadvantaged  Is  the 
aged  Negro  woman  who  lives  alone  or 
with  nonrelatives.  More  than  88  per- 
cent— or  nearly  nine  out  of  every  10 — are 
considered  poor  or  marginally  poor.  And 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that 
they  suffer  from  greater  extremes  of  im- 
poverishment. More  than  59  percent,  for 
instance,  have  annual  incomes  below 
$1,500. 

Another  area  of  retrogression,  in  many 
respects,  is  in  the  field  of  health  care.  To- 
day, less  than  7  years  after  the  pass- 
age of  medicare,  the  threat  of  costly  ill- 
ness Is  still  too  real  for  too  many  older 
Americans. 

Medicare  now  only  covers  about  43 
percent  of  their  health  care  expendi- 
tures. And  that  coverage  is  being  eroded 
further  with  proposed  cutbacks  and  ris- 
ing medical  costs. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  serious  illness 
strikes  with  much  greater  frequency  and 
severity  at  a  time  in  life  when  incomes 
are  most  limited.  Persons  65  and  older 
have  health  bills  averaging  almost  $800 
a  year,  nearly  six  times  that  for  young- 
sters and  three  times  that  for  individuals 
in  the  19  to  64  age  category. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  assure  true  eco- 
nomic security  in  retirement,  we  must 
resolve  the  serious  medical  cost  prob- 
lems which  pose  an  Intolerable  drain 
upon  their  limited  Incomes. 

Our  Nation  has  also  made  littie  prog- 
ress in  terms  of  maximizing  employment 
and  service  opportunities  for  older  per- 
sons. Many  older  workers  are  now  being 
eased  out  of  the  work  force.  Only  about 
17  percent  of  aU  persons  in  the  65-plus 
age  category  have  jobs,  usually  part- 
time  and  in  lower  paying  employment. 

Many  persons  now  in  their  40's  or  50's 
are  also  discovering  that  advancing  age 
may  become  a  problem  long  before  tradi- 
tional retirement.  It  may  occur  when  age 
may  make  it  difficult  to  locate  new  em- 
ployment, although  we  now  have  a  law 
prohibiting  such  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. In  large  part,  this  is  rooted  in  other 
fundamental  problems  which  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  middle-aged  and  older 
persons : 

Inflexibility  in  adjusting  employment 

workers:  suid 

The  lsu;k  of  training  opportunities  to 

prepare  older  workers  for  new  and  gain- 
ful employment. 

Uttle     improvement     has     also     been 

made  In  developing  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  sj^stem  for  the  delivery 

of  vitally  needed  social  services.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  by  the  Gerontolog- 
ical Society,  no  commimity  In  the 
United  States  has  developed  a  compre- 


hensive network  of  services  to  meet  the 
varied  and  changing  needs  of  the  aging. 
And  that  message  should  be  of  major 
concern  for  all  Americans,  because  an 
effective  social  service  system  can  enable 
the  elderly  to  live  independently.  Instead 
of  being  Institutionalized  at  a  much 
higher  public  cost. 

An  effective  income  strategy  must  be 
complemented  by  social  service  delivery 
systems  which  are  far  superior  to  those 
that  now  exist.  Adequate  Income  wIU  be 
of  little  consolation  to  aged  persons  who 
are  unable  to  go  to  the  doctor,  the  su- 
Ijermarket,  or  visit  friends  because  suit- 
able transportation  is  unavailable  or  In- 
accessible. 

Much  of  this  lack  of  i»ogre6s  or  retro- 
gression, in  some  respects,  is  reflected  in 
the  elderly's  Uvlng  oavlronment.  Less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  century  ago,  our 
Nation  annoimced  a  gosd  for  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  Uving  oivlrcmment 
for  aU  Americans.  But  this  objective  Is 
far  beyond  the  means  of  too  many  (dd- 
er  Americans.  Nearly  6  mlUion  are  es- 
timated to  live  in  dilapidated,  deteriorat- 
ing, or  substandard  housing. 

Yet,  our  housing  programs  have  lagged 
behind  their  demonstrated  needs.  Only 
alx)ut  350,000  units  have  been  construct- 
ed for  seniors  under  Federal  programs 
during  the  past  10  years.  This  is  only 
about  the  equivalent  of  the  net  gain  In 
their  population  during  any  one  year. 

Large  numbers  of  aged  homeowners 
are  also  finding  themselves  in  a  "no- 
man's  land"  for  housing.  Rapidly  rising 
property  taxes  and  maintenance  costs 
are  driving  t"hem  from  their  homes.  And 
alternative  quarters  at  prices  they  can 
afford  are  simply  not  available. 

Complicating  everything  else  is  the  fact 
that  the  elderly  are  among  the  chief 
victims  of  our  Nation's  most  pressing 
problems:  such  as  the  decline  in  our 
cities,  the  migration  from  rui-al  areas, 
the  disintegration  of  our  public  trans- 
portation system,  and  the  sheer  wasteful- 
ness of  a  nation  which  overspends  for 
military  hardware  while  tightening  Its 
fiscal  belt  for  human  investment  ex- 
penditures. 

WHAT    NOW    M178T    BE    DONE 

But  even  these  problems  can  be  solved 
if  we  insist  on  an  appropriate  national 
commitment  and  a  soimdly  conceived 
strategy.  And  this  session  of  Congress 
provides  a  splendid  opportimity  to  launch 
a  comprehensive  action  program  to  im- 
plement the  goals  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

First  and  foremost,  early  action  is 
needed  to  make  H.R.  1  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible in  terms  of  ending  poverty  for  the 
elderly.  Several  features  adopted  by  the 
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tatlon  point  tor  men,  and  cost-ol -Uving 
adjustments — ^provide   a  soUd  basis  for 

genuine  reform  of  our  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

However,    essential    flnlwblng    touches 

are  necessary  to  perfect  this  measure. 
Heading  the  list,  In  my  judgment,  is  the 
need  for  more  subetajitial  increases  In 
social  security  benefits.  And  this  raise 
should  be  retroactive  to  January  1.  in- 
stead of  taking  effect  in  June. 
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The  5-percent  Increase  proposed  In  the 
House-passed  bill,  though  welcome,  is 
simply  not  enough. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  urging — as  I 
have  previously  in  my  omnibus  social 
securlty-welfere  reform  proposal — 
across-the-board  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  which  would  average  about 
12  percent.  This  raise  would  also  be 
weighted  to  provide  larger  percentage 
Increases  for  persons  who  now  receive 
low  social  security  payments.  Under  my 
proposal,  persons  with  very  low  benefits 
woiild  receive  benefit  increases  averaging 
about  21  percent. 

My  bill  also  would  abolish  old-age  as- 
sistance and  would  replace  it  with  a  new 
income  supplement  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. For  persons  who  now  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  and  old-age 
assistance — about  2  million  older  Amer- 
icans— this  would  provide  an  efficient, 
single-step  service.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  Social  Security  Office  has  the 
trust  and  respect  of  most  aged  persons; 
it  does  not  have  the  same  negative  con- 
notations associated  with  the  local  wel- 
fare office. 

Particularly  significant,  my  proposal 
would  establish  an  income  standard 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  abolishing 
poverty  among  all  older  Americans.  In 
contrast,  H.R.  1  fixes  the  income  floor 
for  single  persons  only  at  $1,560  per  year. 
This  is  certainly  a  step  forward.  But  the 
income  standard  in  H.R.  1  would  still 
leave  millions  of  elderly  persons  in  pov- 
erty. For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  raise  the  threshold  in  HJl.  1  to  an 
amoimt  which  would  wipe  out  poverty 
once  and  for  all.  Moreover,  I  recommend 
that  there  be  cost-of-living  adjustments 
to  make  this  standard  infiation-proof 
for  low-income  older  Americans  in  the 
future. 

Important  as  a  realistic  income  strat- 
egy is,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need  for 
further  improvements  in  medicare 
through  H.R.  1.  For  many  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  single  greatest  threat  to  their 
economic  security  is  the  high  cost  of  ill- 
ness. Gaps  still  exist  in  medicare,  caus- 
ing a  further  drain  upon  their  limited 
pocketbooks. 

Two  vital  reforms,  in  my  judgment, 
are  needed:  first,  the  elimination  of  the 
premium  charge  for  doctor's  insiirance 
and  second,  coverage  of  out-of-hospital 
prescription  drugs  under  medicare.  These 
measures  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
1971  Social  Security  Advisory  Council, 
as  well  as  the  delegates  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  time  to  extend  this  essential 
protection  to  the  elderly. 

Other  changes  are  also  necessary  to 
improve  the  health  ctire  provisions  in 
H.R.  1.  Since  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  focus  on  these  measures,  I 
shall  concentrate  on  two  provisions, 
which  may  seriously  cut  back  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  to  the  elderly: 

The  increase  in  the  deductible  for 
doctor's  insurance  from  $50  to  $60;  and 

The  $7.50  copasonent  charge  for  medi- 
care patients  for  each  day  in  the  hospi- 
tal from  the  31st  to  the  60th  day. 

The  copayment  charge,  alone,  could 
add  $225  to  the  hospital  bill  of  an  older 


American.  Ironically,  this  provision  Is 
likely  to  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  very 
person  medicare  is  supposed  to  help  the 
most — the  individual  who  may  be  ex- 
posed to  costly  health  care  expenditures 
because  of  a  prolonged  period  in  the 
hospital. 

These  increased  levies,  I  believe, 
should  either  be  stricken  or  substantially 
reduced  by  the  Senate. 

Another  area  for  early  action  during 
this  session  is  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  Federal  spokesman  to  represent 
the  elderly  in  the  highest  councils  of 
Government.  Recent  reorganization 
moves  during  the  past  5  years  have  raised 
very  serious  questions  about  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Administration  on  Aging  to 
serve  as  an  effective  advocate  for  older 
Americans.  Today,  AoA  is  a  weak  agency 
with  very  Uttle  authority.  Its  program 
responsibility  has  been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds  during  the  past  2  years. 

In  short,  we  need  a  new,  strong,  and 
coordinated  apparatus  to  serve  as  a  cor- 
nerstone for  a  cohesive  and  comprehen- 
sive Federal  approach  on  aging. 

Within  a  few  days,  I  shall  introduce 
legislation  to  implement  this  objective. 
Basically,  the  bill  will  be  patterned  after 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee's 
advisory  council  on  the  AoA  or  a  succes- 
sor. Their  proposal — later  adopted  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging — 
called  for: 

Establishment  of  an  independent  office 
on  aging  at  the  White  House  level  to 
formulate  policy  smd  monitor  programs 
on  aging; 

Creation  of  an  advisory  council  to  as- 
sist this  office  and  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  progress  made  in  resolv- 
ing the  problems  of  older  Americans;  and 

Elevation  of  the  AoA  by  placing  it 
imder  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary on  Aging  in  HEW. 

Enactment  of  this  measure,  I  believe, 
can  provide  the  operating  governmental 
framework  for  developing  coordinated 
policies  on  behalf  of  aging  Americans. 
And  early  action  on  this  proposal  be- 
comes imperative,  because  June  30  is  the 
deadline  for  extending  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Equally  important,  Congress  should 
act  promptly  to  enhance  employment 
and  service  opportunities  for  aging 
Americans.  With  unemployment  con- 
tinuing to  mount,  mature  workers  are 
finding  that  they  are  among  the  first  to 
be  fired,  but  the  last  to  be  hired.  Many 
now  .stand  in  need  of  a  flexible  manpow- 
er program  which  is  responsive  to  their 
needs.  Large  numbers  are  Jobless  be- 
cause their  skills  have  been  outdis- 
tanced by  technology  or  because  they  are 
seeking  the  work  of  a  bygone  era. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  reassess  its  opposition  to  the 
Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Em- 
ployment Act.  For  thousands  of  imem- 
ployed  or  underemployed  workers  45  and 
over,  this  measure  could  provide  the 
training,  coimseling  and  other  suppor- 
tive services  to  enable  them  to  move  back 
onto  the  payrolls  or  to  more  productive 
work.  It  also  authorizes  placement  and 
recruitment  services  in  communities 
where  there  is  a  large  scale  joblessness 
because  of  a  plant  shutdown  or  other 
permanent  reductioii  in  the  work  force. 
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Another  area  meriting  early  atten- 
tion is  broadened  service  opportunities 
for  older  persons.  Several  mainstream 
pilot  projects  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  there  are  thousands  of  older  Ameri- 
cans who  are  ready  and  able  to  serve 
in  their  communities.  We  do  not  need 
any  more  proof  that  these  programs  will 
work.  What  is  needed  now  is  a  genuine 
national  commitment  to  build  upon  the 
solid  achivements  of  these  projects.  And 
enactment  of  the  Older  American  Com- 
mimity  Service  Employment  Act,  S.  555, 
can  provide  a  basis  for  converting  these 
projects  into  permanent,  ongoing  na- 
tional programs. 

HOUSING 

Far-reaching  action  in  the  housing 
field  is  also  essential  if  we  are  to  assure 
a  full  and  satisfying  life  for  the  elderly. 
We  must  begin  at  once  to  eliminate  the 
conditions  which  force  many  older  Amer- 
icans to  live  in  inferior  and  unsuitable 
homes  simply  because  they  cannot  find 
or  afford  better  housing.  The  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  (Mr.  Williams)  will  discuss  in 
greater  detail  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations for  improving  housing  pro- 
grams for  the  aged ;  and  my  remarks  will 
be  brief. 

Basically,  I  have  two  points  to  make.  J 
First,  legislation  should  be  considered  \ 
during  this  Congress  to  make  home  re- 
pair services  available  for  elderly  home- 
owners who  would  otherwise  have  diflQ- 
culty  paying  for  these  costs.  Many  urban 
and  rural  neighborhoods  are  deteriorat- 
ing because  essential  home  repairs  must 
be  delayed  for  several  reasons — limited 
income,  failing  health,  or  the  lack  of  nec- 
essary skills  to  perform  the  fbcup  work. 
But  these  blighted  neighborhoods  can 
be  renovated  with  the  establishment  of 
a  national  home  repairs  program,  utiliz- 
ing the  skills  of  older  persons  to  assist 
aged  homeowners. 

Second,  the  administration  should,  I 
believe,  spell  out  more  clearly  its  housing 
goals  for  older  Americans.  This  should  be 
done  early  to  enable  appropriate  congres- 
sional units  to  act  on  administration  pro- 
posals during  this  session.  In  this  fashion, 
a  comprehensive  housing  package — com- 
bining the  best  features  of  congressional 
and  administration  Initiatives — could  be 
developed. 

Concluding  my  list  of  suggestions  for 
early  action  is  a  proposal  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  early  this  year  to  au- 
thorize mini-White  House  Conferences  on 
Aging  every  2  years.  These  periodic  con- 
ferences would  permit  more  intensive  re- 
view, one  at  time,  of  specific  Issues  raised 
at  the  1971  conference — such  as  retire- 
ment income,  health,  housing,  and 
others.  Equally  significant,  this  would 
establish  a  continuing  mechanism  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  the  policy 
recommendations  of  the  1971  conference. 
It  would  also  provide  vital  f ollowup  work 
to  assui-e  that  the  proposals  outlined  by 
the  3,400  delegates  lead  to  concrete  ac- 
tion instead  of  more  words.  This  concept, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  been  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  in  the  report  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference.  In  the  very 
near  future,  I  shall  introduce  legislation 
to  implement  this  proposal. 
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My  earlier  remarks  have  been  directed 
essentially  at  action  that  can  and  should 
be  taken  now  to  meet  immediate  chal- 
lenges. But  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  policy  on  aging 
would  be  incomplete  without  also  estab- 
lishing long-range  goals  and  direction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  believe  that  the  committee 
can  play  an  important  role  in  focusing 
on  crucial  issues  with  far-reaching  and 
long-term  implications  for  the  aged  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  For  example,  the 
allocation  of  work  and  income  is  still  a 
major  unresolved  problem  in  our  coun- 
try today.  Instead  of  the  "all  or  nothing" 
principle — 100  percent  full-time  employ- 
ment during  the  adult  years  and  then 
complete  Inactivity  during  the  retire- 
ment years — new  lifetime  work  patterns 
must  be  considered. 

Greater  experimentation,  for  instance, 
with  phased  retirement,  trial  retirement, 
and  sabbaticals,  will  be  essential,  partic- 
ularly if  the  trends  toward  shorter  work- 
weeks and  longer  periods  of  leisure  time 
continue. 

The  resolution  of  this  crucial  problem 
has  a  far-reachmg  impact  for  all  age 
groups.  This  point  cannot  be  understated, 
because  more  than  seven  out  of  every  10 
ciiildren  bom  today  can  expect  to  reach 
age  65.  And  they  can  expect  to  spend 
longer  periods  in  retirement — perhaps  a 
third  of  their  entire  lives. 

But  how  will  these  retirees  make  use 
of  their  new  free  time?  Will  it  lead  to 
fulfillment  and  enjoyment,  or  Just  bore- 
dom and  frustration?  All  age  groups,  now 
and  in  the  future,  have  a  very  deep  in- 
terest in  these  fundamental  issues. 

Another  major  question  requiring  im- 
mediate attention  is  the  crushing  burden 
of  the  property  tax  upon  the  aged  home- 
owner. Many  now  find  themselves  finan- 
cially paralyzed  because  their  property 
taxes  have  doubled,  or  even  tripled,  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years. 

In  1970,  property  taxes  hit  an  all-time 
high  of  $37.5  billion,  nearly  35  percent 
higher  than  in  1967.  This  tax,  moreover, 
frequently  takes  a  much  greater  chunk 
out  of  an  elderly  homeowner's  limited 
budget  because  it  is  regressive  in  the 
extreme.  Renters  also  feel  the  pinch  since 
landlords  usually  shift  this  burden  to 
the  tenant. 

Several  potentially  helpful  measures — 
such  as  the  proposal  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
to  provide  a  credit  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income homeowners  and  renters  who 
are  65  and  older — have  been  Introduced 
during  this  Congress,  and  can  provide 
welcome  relief.  But  in  view  of  recent 
State  supreme  court  decisions,  other 
alternatives  may  have  to  be  considered 
for  the  financing  of  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Committee  on  Aging  will  focus  on  sev- 
eral issues  of  vital  concern  to  aged  prop- 
erty owners  and  tenants,  such  as: 

If  a  substitute  for  the  property  tax  Is 
developed,  what  type  of  an  impact  will  it 
have  on  the  aged?  Will  it  provide  sub- 
stantial relief  for  the  elderly  homeowner 
or  tenant?  Will  it  protect  them  from 
extraordinary  burdens? 

If  the  property  tax  is  still  retained. 


what  would  be  the  most  effective  method 
for  providing  relief  for  aged  homeowners 
and  tenants?  Should  it  take  the  form  of 
a  Federal  tax  credit  or  rebate  for  indi- 
\'iduals  confronted  with  etxraordinary 
burdens?  Should  Federal  assistance  be 
made  available  to  States  which  provide 
such  relief? 

Or,  should  other  alternatives  be 
developed? 

Additionally,  the  committee  will  work 
with  senior  citizen  organizations,  educa- 
tors, and  others  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  system  for  the  delivery  of  social 
and  health  services.  The  necessity  for  co- 
ordinating social  and  health  services  is 
now  widely  talked  about,  but  it  is  still 
rarely  practiced.  But  the  much-sought 
goal — to  assist  aged  persons  to  live  inde- 
pendently, instead  of  being  institutional- 
ized— will  not  really  be  resolved  imtil 
that  principle  is  widely  applied. 

Another  key  concern  is  to  find  ways  to 
involve  the  elderly  more  in  programs 
meant  to  serve  them.  They  must  have  a 
role,  a  voice,  and  an  input  in  the  decis- 
ionmaking process.  One  possibility  is 
that  our  national  policy  should  encour- 
age the  development  of  what  might  be 
called  community  councils  of  older 
Americans.  Elderly  council  members 
could  work  with  governmental  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  make  programs  more 
responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly. 

Eventually,  as  In  the  c«tse  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders  in  Boston,  these  units  could 
incorporate  and  become  contracting 
agents  for  such  programs. 

Establishment  of  these  community 
councils  can  also  enable  the  elderly,  more 
and  more,  to  manage  the  programs  which 
are  now  meant  to  serve  them.  There  are 
many  experts  and  professionals  in  the 
field  of  aging.  But  there  is  really  no  ex- 
pert like  the  elderly  person  who  has  lived 
and  experienced  the  very  problems  we 
are  attempting  to  resolve. 

NEED    FOR    EARLT    AND    BIPARTISAN    ACTION 

Now  1972,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  a  year 
in  which  we  break  away  from  false,  fixed 
notions  about  aged  and  aging  Americans. 
It  can  be  a  year  in  which  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentum  of  the  White 
House  CcKiference  to  make  certain  that 
its  goals  are  implemented. 

As  we  move  toward  these  goals,  we 
must  also  remember  that  the  field  of 
aging  will  be  the  big  loser  if  the  politics 
of  expediency  is  practiced  for  narrow, 
partisan  advantage.  The  elderly  need  the 
cooperation  of  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  Independents  alike. 

The  administration  and  Congress  must 
also  work  together  If  we  really  intend  to 
solve  their  problems,  rather  than  debate 
them. 

Today  there  are  more  thsm  20  million 
Americans  who  are  65  or  older,  about  one 
out  of  every  10  Americans.  The  elderly's 
combined  numbers  are  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  total  population  in  20  of  our 
States. 

Equally  important,  each  year  1.4  mil- 
lion Americans  have  their  65th  birthday. 
And  by  the  year  2000,  approximately  45 
million  individuals  will  have  become 
newcomers  to  this  age  group. 

Today  our  Naticm  has  a  unique  OEH>or- 
timity  to  make  advancing  age  a  time  of 


fulfillment,  instead  of  neglect  and  de- 
spair. Perhaps  even  more  significant, 
there  is  already  broad  agreement  on 
many  ciiicial  policy  goals  and  the  course 
of  action  our  Nation  should  take  now 
and  in  the  future.  In  many  respects,  the 
report  or  the  White  House  Conference  is 
a  ringing  reafflnnation  of  recommenda- 
tions advanced  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing and  its  advisory  coimdls. 

With  this  broad  base  for  support,  our 
Nation  can  begin  to  develop,  for  the  first 
time  In  its  history,  a  comprehensive 
workable  national  policy  for  the  elderly 
American. 

Eauibit  1 

Health  Care  for  the  EXderlt 
(Statement  of  Senator  Muskie) 

I  said  in  1961  that  "our  democracy  may 
weU  be  judged  on  the  contributions  it  makes 
to  those  who  have  given  so  much  during 
their  active  life  in  building  the  strength  of 
our  communities,  states,  and  nation."  I 
stiU  feel  that  way. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  aged.  But, 
as  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  last 
fall  made  clear,  we  still  have  an  enormous 
distance  to  go. 

What  we  need  most  is  a  new  way  of  think- 
ing about  our  aged  citizens.  We  are  talking 
about  one  out  of  every  ten  citizens.  And  in 
fifty  years,  IS  percent  of  all  Americans  will 
be  over  65;  a  third  of  these  people,  fifteen 
million,  will  be  over  76. 

The  Maine  delegation  to  the  White  House 
Conference  summed  up  best,  I  think,  the 
mental  approach  we  have  to  take.  In  their 
eloquent  "The  Credo  of  the  Elderly — A  Phi- 
losophy of  Aging,"  they  said: 

America  must  consider  and  decide  ways  of 
achieving  purposeful,  primary  goals  to  give 
aging  man  the  choice  of  a  return  to  a  fuller 
existence,  or  America  shall  continue  to  rele- 
gate aging  man  to  the  back  door  stoop  of 
history  so  he  may  invisibly  and  unnoticed 
slide  into  extinction.  The  last  choice  Is  not 
acceptable. 

I  agree  with  this  credo.  My  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
are  discussing  today  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  we  must  face.  I  want  to  talk  about 
a  field  in  which  I  have  some  special  experi- 
ence, the  health  problems  of  the  elderly. 

My  special  responsibUity  on  the  Aging 
Committee  is  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health.  In  addition,  I  have  felt 
that  health  ranks  with  income  as  the  twin 
issue  of  crucial  importance  to  almost  all 
older  Americans. 

I  want  to  outline  briefly  the  dimensions  of 
the  current  health  care  crisis  as  it  affects  the 
elderly.  In  doing  so,  I  wUl  draw  upon  the 
findings  of  hearings  conducted  last  year  by 
my  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly 
as  well  as  other  special  studies  and  Inquiries 
made  by  that  Subcommittee. 

Then,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  health  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  These  recommendations — if  imple- 
mented promptly  and  effectively — can  serve 
as  a  meaningful  agenda  for  the  "70*8  in  the 
field  of  health  care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

The  key  to  the  health  picture  today  for 
older  Americans  is  rising  costs  and  reduced 
programs.  This  situation  is  well  documented 
in  a  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  entitled,  "A  Pre-Whlte  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  Summary  of  Developments 
and  Data,"  released  immediately  prior  to  the 
Conference.  The  following  paragraph  from 
that  report  summarizes  the  current  crisis: 

"Health  care  costs  keep  going  up  for  aU 
Americans.  But  for  the  older  person  the 
problem  is  compounded.  He  has  only  about 
half  the  Income  of  those  under  age  65,  but — 
even  with  Medicare — he  pays  more  than 
twice  as  much  for  health  services.  He  is  dou- 
bly likely  to  have  one  or  more  chronic  dls- 
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than  yoang  people,  and  much  of  the 
care  be  needs  Is  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
And,  while  costs  go  up,  services  available 
under  Medlcao'e  and  Medicaid  go  down — a 
process  which  was  accelerated  considerably 
in  1971." 

Several  Illustrations — out  of  many  which 
could  be  cited — will  demonstrate  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  coets. 

The  premium  for  Part  B  of  Medicare  has 
Increased  greatly  since  the  program  went 
into  effect  In  July  of  1966.  At  that  time  the 
Part  B  premium  was  $3.00  monthly.  By  July 
1  of  1971,  the  figure  stood  at  $5.60  a  month. 
And  on  December  31  of  last  year,  the  Admin- 
istration— through  HEW  Secretary  Richard- 
son— announced  that,  as  of  July  1,  1972,  the 
monthly  premium  would  be  raised  to  $5.80. 
That  means  the  elderly  will  be  paying  al- 
most twice  as  much  for  B  premiums  as 
they  did  when  Medicare  began. 

Secretary  Richardson  made  yet  another 
announcement — earlier  In  1971 — that  again 
led  to  Increased  health  care  costs  for  the 
elderly.  On  October  1  of  last  year,  he  de- 
clared that  the  deductible  on  the  hospital 
bin  of  the  elderly  would  Increase  to  $68  on 
January  1,  1972.  This  deductible  for  Part  A 
Hospital  Insurance  was  $40  when  Medicare 
began  In  1966.  Subsequent  Increases  were  to 
$44  In  1969;  to  $52  in  1970;  and  to  $60  In 
1971. 

And  still  another  Increase  in  cost  was 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  elderly  who 
became  ill  at  the  start  of  1972.  Medicare 
beneficiaries  with  hospital  stays  of  over  60 
days  began  paying — as  of  January  1,  1972 — 
$17  a  day  for  the  61st  through  the  90th  day. 
up  from  the  prior  cost  of  $15  daUy. 

Charging  Medicaid  recipients  for  benefits 
received  has  recently  emerged  as  a  new 
problem  affecting  the  Indigent  elderly  citi- 
zen who  Is  trying  to  cope  with  medical 
expenses. 

In  March  of  1971  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia proposed  co-payment  charges  for  the 
welfare  poor  on  Medl-Cal.  which  is  the  Medi- 
caid program  In  California.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  Wash- 
ington approved  this  plan  In  May  of  1971, 
under  a  waiver  of  Its  regulations  allowing 
States  to  Initiate  "small-scale  experiments" 
In  welfare  administration. 

A  Medl-Cal  Reform  Bill  became  law  In 
October  of  1971.  It  required  co-payment  for 
provider  services  and  prescription  drugs. 

The  Administration — through  HEW — ruled 
that  the  Oovernor  of  California  could  Im- 
plement on  an  experimental  basis  the  co- 
payment  plan  m  the  so-called  reform  legis- 
lation. The  HEW  ruling  allows  California  to 
experiment  with  the  co-payment  approach 
for  18  months,  beginning  January  1  of  this 
year. 

The  HEW  approval  of  the  California  co- 
payment  plan  represents  the  first  time  that 
any  Jurisdiction  has  been  permitted  to  Im- 
pose charges  on  those  receiving  Medicaid. 
Such  payments  are  prohibited  by  Federal 
law,  but  HEW  lawyers  have  maintained  that 
the  law  does  not  exclude  experimenting  with 
them,  which  Is  what  was  authorized  in 
California. 

My  Subconunlttee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly 
conducted  a  hearing  In  Los  Angeles  In  May 
of  last  year  which  attempted  to  assess  the 
Impact  of  cutbacks  in  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid. At  the  outset  of  that  hearing.  I  said: 

"Recent  cost-cutting  cutbacks  and  regu- 
lations have  saved  money,  but  at  the  price 
of  denying  urgently  needed  health  care  fo 
our  older  citizens.  By  placing  limits  on  care 
available  and  by  Increasing  costs,  we  have 
merely  decreased  the  health  and  happiness  of 
our  older  people.  Too  often,  the  choice  for 
them  must  be  made  between  food  and 
medicine." 

Witnesses  at  my  Los  Angeles  hearing  dis- 
cussed the  co-payment  provisions  of  Medl- 
Cal  and  other  Medl-Cal  cutbacks  as  well, 
Including  limiting  reimbursements  to  two 


doctor  visits  a  month;  requiring  prior  au- 
thorization by  a  State  consultant  for  all 
except  emergency  hospitalizations;  and  a 
slash  of  10  percent  of  reimbursements  to  pro- 
viders of  health  services. 

— Dr.  Robert  Peck,  Chairman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Medical  Committee 
for  Human  Rights,  called  the  co-payment 
provisions  "heartless  and  hopeless."  "And  if, 
in  fact,  the  doctors  will  attempt  to  collect 
this  one  dollar  per  visit,"  Peck  asserted,  "they 
will  find  they  will  spend  five  dollars  In  the 
collection  procedure  and  will  end  up  not 
collecting  after  all." 

One  month  after  Implementation  of  the 
Medl-Cal  cutbacks,  Los  Angeles  County  faced 
a  backlog  of  26.000  cases.  Dr.  John  Anthony 
Smith,  President  of  the  Interns-Residents 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  County,  told  us 
that  the  hospital  where  he  is  employed  In 
Los  Angeles  saw  1,164  Medl-Cal  patients  in 
April  of  1971,  218  of  whom  were  referrals  by 
private  physicians.  The  218  were  a  ten-fold 
Increase  over  referrals  of  the  previous  month. 

Another  witness.  Dr.  Htigert  L.  Hemsley, 
President  of  the  Charles  Drew  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Los  Angeles,  testified  that  the  Medl- 
Cal  cutbacks  were  depleting  the  poverty  area 
of  badly-needed  medical  resowces. 

Further  cutbacks — In  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid — are  written  into  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1,  which  is  scheduled  to  reach  the  Sen- 
ate  floor   sometime   soon. 

H.R.  1  would  Increase  the  deductible  un- 
der medicare  part  B  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  from  the  present  $50  to  $60,  effec- 
tive January  1, 1972. 

H.R.  1  would  also  make  the  elderly  sub- 
ject to  a  $7.50  dally  copayment  charge  for 
each  day  in  the  hospital  from  the  31st  to 
the  60th  day.  Under  present  law,  the  patient 
Is  subject  to  the  $68  deductible,  and,  after 
meeting  that  charge,  pays  nothing  on  his 
hospital  bill  through  the  first  60  days. 

HJt.  1  contains  at  least  four  cutbacks  af- 
fecting medicaid. 

One  provision  In  H.R.  1  would  repeal  the 
existing  provision  requiring  States  to  have 
comprehensive  medicaid  programs  by  1977. 

A  second  H.R.  1  provision  requires  mainte- 
nance of  effort  by  the  States  for  only  the 
basic  medicaid  services.  States  can  thereby 
reduce — without  prior  HEW  approval  or  uti- 
lization control — other  services,  including 
outpatient  prescription  drugs,  dental  care, 
and  eyeglasses. 

Another  HJl.  l  provision  would  impose 
coat  sharing  on  medicaid  recipients. 

A  fourth  provision  In  B.JR.  1  Is  designed 
to  encourage  greater  outpatient  care  under 
medicaid.  To  accomplish  this,  there  would  be 
a  cutback  of  Federal  matching  funds  for 
medicaid  by  one-third  after  60  days  of  care 
in  a  general  or  tuberculosis  hospital;  60  days 
of  care  In  a  skilled  nursing  home  unless  the 
State  establishes  an  effective  utilization  re- 
view program;  or  90  days  of  care  In  a  mental 
hospital. 

From  this  summary  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
we  face:  for  the  elderly  seeking  decent 
health  care,  there  are  rising  costs  and  re- 
duced programs.  We  see  this  situation  In 
announcements  from  HEW.  We  see  this 
situation  In  the  medicaid  copayment  schemes 
In  California  Implemented  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration.  We  see  this 
situation  in  those  provisions  of  HJt.  1  which, 
If  enacted,  would  lead  to  further  cutbacks  In 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

What  did  the  President  have  to  say  about 
the  health  care  crisis  when  he  spoke  to  the 
delegates  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  Jvist  last  month?  And  how  did  his 
remarks  compare  to  the  response  of  the  dele- 
gates themselves  to  the  serious  and  deepen- 
ing health   problems  of  the   elderly? 

The  President — I  am  sorry  to  report — gave 
scant  attention  to  health  care  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  Conference  delegates. 

Mr.  Nixon  spoke  of  eliminating  the  $6.60 
monthly  premium  for  part  B  of  medicare. 


Yet — as  I  have  already  Indicated — the  ad- 
ministration armounoed  afterwards.  New 
Tear's  Eve,  that  as  of  Jioly  1  of  this  year 
the  elderly  would  be  paying  $6.80  a  month 
for  this  premium,  making  the  charge  about 
double  the  amount  when  medicare  began.  So 
where  does  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion stand  on  this  issue? 

The  President  also  spoke  of  the  desirability 
of  extending  Medicare  to  cover  prescription 
drugs.  Yet,  the  President's  own  Task  Force 
on  the  Aging — almost  two  years  ago — made 
this  same  recommendation. 

Eliminating  Medicare  Part  B  premltmis 
and  extending  Medicare  to  cover  prescription 
drugs  are  both  worthy  objectives.  Both  were 
favored  by  the  delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference,  as  Indicated  In  their  recom- 
mendations. And  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  these  two  Medicare  reforms — re- 
stating my  support  for  both  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  as  recently  as  November  11  of  last 
year. 

It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  the  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  came  forth 
with  solid  recommendations  in  the  health 
field,  which — If  followed  by  quick  and  mean- 
ingful Implementation — can  lead  to  Improved 
health  care  now  for  America's  senior  citizens. 

The  President  has  failed  to  lead — but  the 
elderly  are  here  to  show  us  the  way.  What  do 
they  tell  us? 

First,  the  mental  health  special  concerns 
session  recommended  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Men- 
tal Illness  and  the  Elderly,  with  responsibility 
for  Implementing  recommendations  made  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  and 
also  charged.  In  general,  with  policymaking 
and  oversight  responsibilities  In  this  long- 
neglected  area.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  this 
Conference  recommendation,  because  it  sup- 
ports the  bill  which  I  Introduced  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971 — S.  2922 — for  the  creation  of  such 
a  Commission.  A  proposal  for  this  Conunls- 
slon  came  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging — "Mental 
Health  Care  and  Elderly:  Shortcomings  In 
Public  Policy" — which  was  prepared  at  the 
direction  of  Senator  Ch\urch  and  myself. 

Second,  the  Conference  section  on  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  asserted  that  "the 
XT.S.A.  must  guarantee  to  all  its  older  peo- 
ple health  care  as  a  basic  right"  and  the  dele- 
gates went  on  to  say  that  "A  comprehensive 
health  care  plan  for  all  persons  should  be 
legislated  and  financed  through  a  National 
Health  Plan."  I  am  In  strong  agreement 
with  these  sentiments. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Health  Security 
Act  that  will  provide  national  health  care  for 
all  Americans.  The  time  has  come  for  this 
kind  of  program.  As  I  said  at  Einstein  Medi- 
cal College  last  year,  we  need  a  Medical  Bill 
of  Rights  for  all  Americans. 

I  said: 

"The  first  medical  right  oT  all  Americans  Is 
care  within  their  means.  Admission  to  a  hos- 
pital or  a  doctor's  oCQce  should  depend  on 
the  state  of  an  Individual's  health,  not  the 
size  of  his  wallet. 

"The  second  medical  right  of  all  Americans 
Is  care  vrtthln  their  reach.  Even  If  we  guar- 
anteed the  payment  of  health  costs,  millions 
of  our  citizens  could  not  find  sufficient  medi- 
cal services." 

Third,  the  Conference  section  on  physical 
and  mental  health  also  declared  that  special 
attention  must  be  given  "to  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate,  appropriate  alternatives  to 
Institutional  care."  Legislation  which  I  have 
cosponsored  In  the  Congress — S.  882 — would 
promote  this  objective  by  authorizing  pay- 
ment under  Medicare  for  servlcee  performed 
by  a  household  aide. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  we 
have  to  move  toward  new  and  more  extensive 
alternatives  to  Institutional  care.  We  need  to 
do  that  and  we  need  to  think  about  systems 
of  community  health  care  for  the  elderly. 

Fourth,  conferees  at  the  section  on  physl- 
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cal  and  mental  health  urged  that  "Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  increasing  the 
funds  available  for  basic  research  and  for  op- 
erational research  with  a  strong  suggestion 
that  a  gerontological  institute  be  established 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
provide  the  essential  coordination  of  train- 
ing and  research  activities."  This  purpose 
would  be  realized  through  8.  887  which  I 
have  cosponsored. 

We  need  to  pass  S.  887.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  help  the  aged  with  their  special  problems 
as  much  as  we  should  until  we  understand 
more.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the  proc- 
esses of  aging  and  we  need  to  encourage  our 
best  scientists  to  work  In  this  field. 

Fifth,  the  Conference  delegates  were  deeply 
concerned — as  I  am — with  the  cutbacks  In 
Medicare  that  have  threatened  to  erode  com- 
pletely this  program  which  even  now  pays 
only  43  percent  of  the  medical  expenses  of 
the  elderly.  I  have  outlined  earlier  some  of 
the  suggested  cutbacks  In  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid contained  In  H.R.  1.  The  section  on 
physical  and  mental  health  at  the  White 
House  Conference  called  for  "expanding  the 
legislation  and  financing  of  Medicare"  while 
a  national  health  plan  Is  being  work^  out 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  The  hear- 
ings on  "Cutbacks  In  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid"— conducted  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly — have  vividly  demon- 
strated the  severe  Impact  that  any  further 
diminution  of  Medicare  would  have  on  our 
Nation's  older  population.  The  Conference 
delegates  are  aware  of  this.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  present  Administration  can  and  will 
show  the  same  sensitivity  to  this — and  every 
other — health  care  imperative  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

We  have  at  this  moment  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  move  ahead  In  health — and  In  every 
area  of  concern  to  the  elderly.  White  House 
Conference  Recommendations  are  linked  to 
election  year  momentum  to  provide  this  spe- 
cial chance  to  help  those  who  have  done  so 
much  for  us.  This  Is  an  opportunity  that  we 
must  not  pass  by. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
deeply  the  opportunity  this  colloquy  af- 
fords for  the  discussion  of  the  needs  of 
older  Americans.  The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxirch)  is 
to  be  commended  for  suggesting  this  im- 
porttmt  discussion.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  his  outstanding  record  of  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  As  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee,  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  excellent  work  In  be- 
half of  our  older  Americans  and  for  his 
cooperation  with  all  members  of  ttie  com- 
mittee. 

As  In  the  past,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
share  with  him  our  bipartisan  concern.  I 
pledge  my  continued  support  to  him  In 
this  regard — so  essential  to  progress  for 
our  elderly. 

The  questions  which  he  has  raised  rela- 
tive to  the  needs  of  older  Americans  are 
problems  of  great  concern  to  me  and  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  and 
I  know  these  problems  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  In  our  committee. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  knows 
how  difficult  it  Is  to  schedule  a  time  for 
coljMuy  suitable  for  all  who  want  to 
participate.  This  morning  is  no  exception. 

Because  some  In  the  gallery  may  be 
unaware  of  this,  and  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  discussion  In  which  we 


are  now  raigaged  on  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans, I  feel  I  should  mention  this  sched- 
uling problem. 

Senators  Miller,  Fannin,  Saxbe, 
Brooke,  and  Stafford,  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  vitally  Interested  in  its  work, 
wanted  to  participate  in  this  colloquy, 
but  were  prevented  by  important  com- 
mitments elsewhere. 

It  is  now  9  weeks  since  completion 
of  deliberations  at  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  called  by  President 
Nixon. 

Nine  weeks  is  a  very  short  period,  but 
it  Is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  take  a 
look  now  at  where  we  stand  and  make  a 
preliminary  evaluation  of  what  may  be 
expected  to  follow  the  Nixon  Conferraice 
on  Aging. 

Such  assessment  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  rather  clear  priorities  which 
were  reaffirmed  by  more  than  3,500  dele- 
gates who  came  from  all  over  the  Nation 
to  make  recommendations  for  a  sound 
national  policy  for  older  Americans. 

Despite  great  diversity  of  experience 
and  interests  among  the  more  than  20 
million  older  Americans  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  our  obligation  to  all  of  them 
demands  that  we  respond  effectively  to 
their  primary  needs  for  economic  sind 
social  Independence,  that  we  expand  op- 
portunities for  involvement  In  commu- 
nity and  national  life,  and  that  we  change 
society's  attitudes  which  now  so  often 
isolate  them  from  America's  mainstream. 

In  practical  terms,  this  calls  for  mini- 
mum national  commitments  which  will : 

First.  Assure  all  older  Americans  of  an 
income  sufficient  to  avoid  the  depriva- 
tion and  degradation  of  poverty; 

Second.  Protect  the  Income  of  older 
persons  from  the  ravages  of  unbridled 
inflation; 

Third.  Remove  ceilings  on  their  share 
of  America's  great  bounty  Including  that 
which  they  may  earn  during  their  later 
years. 

Fourth.  Guarantee  all  Americans  that 
their  own  eflforts  to  achieve  adequate 
and  decent  retirement  incomes  through 
private  pension  plans,  and  similar  sav- 
ings programs,  shall  be  protected 
throughout  their  lives  and  that  there  be 
no  denial  of  earned  benefits  through 
caprice  or  changes  In  employment. 

Fifth.  Expand  opportunities  for  older 
men  and  women  to  make  continuing 
contributions  to  America  either  through 
employment  or  volunteer  service  activi- 
ties. 

Sixth.  Assure  older  Americans  of  safe- 
ty of  person  as  fully  as  possible — through 
development  and  implementation  of  more 
effective  police  protection,  better  safety 
standards  in  institutions  where  the  el- 
derly may  be  housed,  and  vigorous  efforts 
against  any  and  all  threats  to  their 
safety. 

Seventh.  Increase  availability  of  nec- 
essary services — at  costs  within  reach 
of  retirees — including  comprehensive 
health  care;  decent  housing;  adequate 
nutritional  services;  readily  accessible 
transportation;  and  worthwhile  recrea- 
tional and  educational  programs  to 
broaden  personal  horizons,  combat  lOTie- 
liness,  and  enrich  the  quality  of  life. 

President  Nixon  recoi^nlzes  the  neces- 


sity of  meeting  these  commitments.  Cer- 
tainly aU  members  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  will  do  what  they 
can  to  support  the  President  in  efforts 
he  has  already  begtm  or  will  Initiate  la 
the  future  toward  their  achievement. 
Such  support  may  be  expected  \rtiether 
steps  taken  are  through  Presidential  ex- 
ecutive action  or  require  additional  leg- 
islation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  before  us — 
and  the  task  is  a  big  one — should  not 
deter  us  from  addressing  it  as  quickly 
and  f  uUy  as  possible. 

No  realist  questions  that  our  goals,  and 
those  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
will  take  time.  No  one  expects  this  mas- 
sive job  to  be  done  overnight,  or  even 
this  year. 

My  contacts  with  older  persons  per- 
suade me  that  older  Americans  under- 
stand this.  But  they  have  alre»dy  been 
patient  a  long  time.  They  should  not  be 
expected  to  continue  acceptance  of  what 
for  too  many  years  was  too  often  a  coun- 
terfeit concern  for  their  needs — a  coun- 
terfeit concern  which  paid  lipservlce, 
which  raised  unreasonable  hopes,  and 
which  then  dashed  them  to  the  ground 
because  the  promises  were  not  capable 
of  delivery. 

An  end  to  counterfeit  concern,  and  a 
beginning  of  valid  responses  to  the  plea 
of  older  Americans  is,  In  my  judgment, 
at  hand.  In  truth,  I  believe  that  such  a 
beginning  Is  well  underway  through 
actions  taken  during  the  past  2  or  3 
years  and  additional  progress  which  may 
be  instituted  within  wedcs. 

This  is  reinforced  by  testimony  by 
Presidential  Consultant  on  Aging  Arthur 
Flemming  and  Commissioner  on  Aging 
John  Martin  at  our  committee  hearing 
last  Thursday  which  related  to  White 
House  Conference  followup. 

Within  weeks,  the  President  will  de- 
liver a  message  on  aging.  It  will  at  least 
address  itself  to  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  older  persons. 

Within  weeks,  final  passage  of  H.R.  1, 
the  social  security  amendments  now 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  should 
bring  realization  of  several  earlier  ma- 
jor recommendations  by  President  Nixon 
on  behalf  of  older  persons. 

Noteworthy  In  this  bill  is  provision  for 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  In 
sociEil  security  benefits.  I  take  pride  In 
the  fact  that  the  proposal,  originally 
introduced  by  Senator  Jack  Mh-ler,  was 
first  given  serious  support  by  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  by  President  Nixon. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  bipartisan  en- 
dorsement which  has  since  evolved  for 
this  important  measure  to  protect  so- 
cial security  benefits  against  inflation. 

H.R.  1  will  offer  other  badly  needed 
improvements  in  social  security.  Included 
will  be  general  benefit  Increases,  pro- 
vision of  100-percent  benefits  to  older 
widows,  liberalization  of  the  earnings 
test,  and  more  realistic  and  fair  mini- 
mum benefits  for  workers  with  many 
years  of  covered  employment. 

The  latter  proposal — involving  a  new 
concept  in  minimum  benefits  for  those 
long  in  the  work  force — Is  extremely 
Important.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
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psdd  to  it  and  what  It  will  do  for  lower 
income  workers. 

In  simplest  terms,  this  change  will 
assm-e  social  security  beneflclaries,  who 
have  30  years  coverage,  a  minimum 
benefit  of  $1,800  a  year  at  age  65.  For 
the  insured  worker  and  spouse  the  min- 
imum would  be  $2,700  a  year. 

Even  more  important  for  today's  re- 
tirees with  low  incomes — and  there  are 
far  too  many — is  the  provision  In  HJl.  1 
for  a  begliinlng  of  President  Nixon's 
Older  Americans  Income  Assurance 
recommendation. 

It  changes  old  age  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 
to  offer  income  supplements  which  would 
bring  every  person  65  and  over  up  to  a 
national  Income  standard  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  regular  social  security 
benefits  or  not. 

This  older  Americans  Income  assurance 
plan,  urged  last  year  by  President  Nixon, 
is  the  most  far-reaching  legislative  pro- 
posal to  take  the  elderly  out  of  poverty 
sent  to  the  Congress  in  over  30  years  by 
any  President. 

Probable  adoption  of  this  amendment 
is  especially  pleasing  to  me  because  the 
concept  was  first  offered  as  legislation  by 
my  predecessor  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  the 
late  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  because  it  has  long  been  urged 
by  Republican  members  of  the  Special 
Committee. 

Like  the  proposed  new  approach  to 
minimum  regular  social  security  benefits, 
the  President's  income  assiurance  plan, 
and  details  of  its  operation,  have  received 
too  little  attention  in  the  news  media.  In 
consequence,  it  is  little  imderstood  by 
older  Americans. 

Most  Importantly  It  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  meeting  Income  problems  of 
single  and  widowed  older  women  and 
other  persons  who  had  little  or  no  chance 
to  qualify  for  social  seciu-ity.  Among  the 
latter  are  coimtless  retired  public  em- 
ployees—whose contribution  to  America 
has  been  second  to  none — such  as  police- 
men, firemen,  and  teachers. 

I  do  not  believe  the  pajonent  levels 
under  income  assurance  provisions  of 
H.R.  1  are  quite  high  enough.  I  am  sure 
President  Nixon  shares  my  belief.  But 
adoption  of  this  proposal  will  be  a  dra- 
matic and  far-reaching  stride  toward 
eliminating  poverty  among  the  elderly. 

Initially  the  Federal  income  standard 
would  be  $130  monthly  per  individual  and 
$195  per  couple.  In  1974  it  would  rise  to 
$150  and  $200.  This,  of  course.  Is  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  may  be  amended 
in  the  Senate. 

The  manner  of  qualification  for  In- 
dividual income  supplement  deserves  spe- 
cial emphasis. 

Certification  and  administration  will  be 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
not  by  welfare  ofQces. 

A  person  whose  income  from  other 
soxirces  falls  below  the  Federal  standard 
may  go  to  his  or  her  social  security  ofiQce 
to  make  application  and  that  office  will 
process  it. 

Recipients  will  be  treated  with  dignity 
due  a  person  to  whom  America  owes  a 
great  debt. 

My  emphasis  on  H.R.  1  In  these  re- 


marks should  not  be  Interpreted  as  sug- 
gesting that  I  believe  this  one  bill  is 
either  the  beginning  or  end.  I  emphasize 
it  only  because  of  its  Immediate  impor- 
tance and  time  limitations  on  me  today. 

The  truth  is:  America,  and  particu- 
larly the  National  Government  under 
leadership  of  President  Nixon,  is  engaged 
now  in  a  major  movement  to  improve  the 
lot  of  older  Americans. 

Other  aspects  of  America's  dynamic 
involvement  in  creation  of  a  new,  real- 
istic, compassionate  and  understanding 
policy  toward  the  elderly  will  certainly 
be  covered  by  other  Senators  in  this 
morning's  colloquy. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  still  lives. 

Under  instructions  from  President 
Nixon,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Flemming, 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  administration's  whole 
apparatus  in  aging  is  vigorously  at  work 
promoting  continued  involvement  of  old- 
er persons  themselves  In  Conference 
objectives. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  Dr.  Flem- 
ming's  testimony  before  our  committee 
Thursday  that  there  is  a  real  commit- 
ment to  action.  Other  Senators  this 
morning  will  undoubtedly  comment  on 
this  in  greater  detail  than  my  time  i>er- 
mits. 

That  the  highest  levels  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  involved  is  manifest  by  the 
President's  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  Aging  in  his  Domestic  Coimcll  under 
chairmanship  of  HEW  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson.  Participation  as  members  of 
this  committee  by  other  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  assures  a  level 
of  coordination  of  Federal  activities  in 
aging  on  a  scale  totally  new  in  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President's  personal  concern  is 
also  shown  by  this  appointment  of  Dr. 
Flemming  as  Presidential  Consultant  in 
Aging  on  a  continuing  basis.  This  concern 
unquestionably  will  be  reaffirmed  in  the 
President's  forthcoming  message. 

While  we  look  to  the  future — and  much 
remains  to  be  done — it  would  be  a  great 
error  to  ignore  progress  made  in  the  past 
3  years.  This  Government  has  not  been 
idle. 

My  time  allows  me  only  to  mention  a 
few  examples.  Other  Senators  will  cer- 
tainly, in  the  course  of  this  colloquy, 
elaborate  upon  them   and  add  others. 

When  we  have  passed  H.R.  1,  we  will 
have  increased  social  security  benefits  by 
over  one-third  in  this  short  period. 

President  Nixon's  price  control  pro- 
gram is  striking  vigorously  at  the  terrible 
toll  of  rampant  inflation  which  hits  so 
hard  at  retirees. 

The  President's  initiatives  for  improv- 
ing care  and  standards  in  nursing  homes 
will  greatly  help  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  elderly  least  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

Increasing  money  for  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  by  fivefold  will  permit 
major  expansions  in  services  for  older 
persons. 

Growth  in  opportunities  to  older  Amer- 
icans for  new  involvement  in  life's  main- 
stream are  provided  through  increased 
funding  of  numerous  programs  including 
RSVP,  the  retired  senior  volunteers  pro- 


gram, the  foster  grandparents  program, 
and  others. 

To  these  ongoing  items  of  encourage- 
ment to  older  Americans  must  be  added 
the  President's  proposals  for  elimination 
of  premium  payments  for  part  B  of  med- 
icare, and  new  legislation  on  private  pen- 
sion programs  to  assure  that  they  pro- 
vide maximimi  benefits  to  participants. 

America  is  on  the  move  In  the  field  of 
aging. 

Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  all  do  what 
we  can  to  msdntaln  smd  accelerate  mo- 
mentum generated  by  the  President  and 
the  White  House  Conference. 

Older  Americans  deserve  the  best 
that  we  can  offer:  Income  adequacy; 
independence;  full  availability  of 
necessary  services  and  facilities;  and 
opportunities  for  involvement  in  family, 
commimity,  and  national  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BE  ALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  leadership  and  work  on  behalf  of  the 
problems  of  the  aging  that  are  so  much 
in  the  national  attention  these  days.  I 
also  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  sponsoring  this  colloquy  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  20th  centiUT^  has 
seen  tremendous  strides  in  man's  efforts 
to  conquer  disease,  raise  his  standard  of 
living,  and  In  doing  so  prolong  the  life 
of  each  of  us.  While  many,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  most  Americans,  are  able  to 
make  adequate  arrangements  for  their 
old  age,  an  appalling  nimiber  reach 
the  twilight  of  their  life  without  the  re- 
sources to  provide  them  with  even  the 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  and  a 
fondness  for  America's  senior  citizens 
because  these  are  the  men  and  women 
who,  by  their  hard  work,  patriotism  and 
selfless  efforts,  have  made  20th-century 
America  the  wealthy,  powerful  Nation 
that  it  is  today.  The  Nation  owes  these 
senior  citizens  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing, personal  comfort,  and  self-respect. 
During  his  address  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging,  President  Nixon 
stated: 

We  wUl  be  grulded  by  this  conviction:  any 
action  that  enhances  the  dignity  of  older 
Americans  enhances  the  dignity  of  all  Amer- 
icans. For  unless  the  American  dream  comes 
true  for  our  older  generation,  it  cannot  be 
completed  for  any  generation. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  definitive 
actions  designed  to  solve  the  practical 
problems  that  confront  our  senior  citi- 
zens. The  findings  and  recommendation 
of  the  White  House  Conference  will  soon 
be  forwarded  to  Congress  along  with  the 
President's  legislative  proposals  which 
are  designed  to  implement  them.  The 
92d  Congress,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  can 
go  down  in  history  as  the  Congress  that 
accepted  the  challenge  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  America's  elderly  citizens. 

Obviously  the  No.  1  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  income.  If  each  senior 
citizen  CEin  be  assured  of  an  Income  sfiffl- 
clent  to  meet  his  basic  needs  then  we 
have  come  a  long  way  down  the  road  to 
solving  this  pressing  national  problem. 
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HJl.  1  contains  provisions  that  could 
provide  a  minimum  income  floor  under 
the  elderly.  Social  security  benefits  can 
and  should  be  Increased,  and  future  In- 
creases should  be  geared  to  the  cost  of 
living  so  that  these  benefits  will  be  In- 
flation proof.  H.R.  1  also  calls  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  $5.60  per  month  payment  for 
part  B  medicare.  In  addition,  Congress 
should  consider  substantially  raising  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  a  person  may  earn 
and  still  receive  his  full  social  security 
benefits.  This  would  enable  the  elderly 
to  remain  active,  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive citizens — If  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  do  so.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  greatly  liberalize  the  tax  deduction 
for  medical  and  dental  care  for  the  ag- 
ing. A  realistic-graduate  scale  for  these 
deductions  would  grant  a  degree  of  fi- 
nancial relief  to  these  citizens  while  at 
the  same  time  directly  contributing  to 
their  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  appropriate 
to  mention  once  again  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  late  November  and 
will.  If  approved  by  the  House,  provide 
a  comprehensive  nutritional  program 
within  title  4  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  Honorable 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Special  Consultant 
to  the  President  on  Aging,  unequivocally 
declare  the  administration's  support  for 
this  program. 

With  the  President's  leadership,  this 
landmark  measure  should  clear  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  become 
law  later  in  this  session.  Dr.  Flemming 
went  on  to  state  his  determination  to 
see  that  this  program  is  fully  imple- 
mented at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  of  November  30, 
1971,  with  regard  to  enactment  of  S.  1163 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  two  areas 
of  health  care  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  the  aging  are  the  obvious  needs  for 
additional  research  into  the  si}ecial 
health  problems  of  senior  citizens.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  examine  ways  to  provide 
adequate,  long-term  care  for  the  elderly 
without  automatically  resorting  to  the 
expensive  and  frequently  unsatisfactory 
institutions  which  now  seek  to  fulfill  this 
need.  Practical  alternatives  must  be 
found  if  our  senior  citizens  are  to  derive 
the  enjoyment  from  life  that  they  so 
justly  deserve. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  passed,  with  my  sup- 
port, a  Federal  tax  credit — up  to  $300 — 
for  the  property  tax  and/or  rent  of  our 
retired  citizens.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
vision was  deleted  from  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971  by  the  Joint  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee.  I  believe  that  a  real- 
istic approach  should  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  provide  im- 
mediate relief  for  our  senior  citizens  who 
are  property  owners.  In  the  long  run  we 
must  seek  imaginative  new  ways  to 
finance  State  and  local  governments 
without  such  heavy  dependence  upon  the 
regressive  property  tax.  I  would  also  hope 


that  the  President's  Committee  on  School 
Finance  will  propose  a  viable  alternative 
to  the  property  tax  which  has  tradition- 
ally supported  our  public  school  sys- 
tems. This  reform,  coupled  with  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing — which  has  un- 
fortunately remained  stalled  in  Congress 
would  offer  significant  relief  for  the  hard 
pressed  property  owners  in  general  and 
the  elderly  property  owner  in  particular. 
Once  State  and  local  governments  have 
received  alternative  sources  of  income  it 
might  become  practical  for  Congress  to 
devise  a  system  that  would  dramatical- 
ly reduce  or  eliminate  the  obligation  of 
senior  citizens  to  pay  property  taxes. 
Progress  in  this  area  would  directly  con- 
tribute to  improving  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  our  senior  citizens,  free  still  fur- 
ther their  limited  financial  resources, 
and  thus  contribute  to  their  general  well 
being. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  President  ior  the  initia- 
tive that  he  has  shown  in  efforts  to  come 
to  gi'ips  with  the  problems  confronting 
our  nation's  senior  citizens.  The  drama- 
tic Increase  in  the  budget  for  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  and  his  strong  com- 
mitment to  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
elderly  citizens  clearly  indicates  to  me 
that  1972  can  be  and  should  be  a  his- 
toric year  of  decision.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  pay  similar  tribute  to  Dr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Flemming,  whose  distinguished 
career  as  an  educator,  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in 
a  multitude  of  other  capacities,  clearly 
qualifies  and  equips  liim  for  the  task  he 
has  been  asked  to  imdertake.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  the  Presi- 
dent, with  Dr.  Flemming,  with  Secretray 
Richardson,  and  with  Commissioner 
Martin  as  well  as  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  as  we  seek 
to  convert  the  ideas  generated  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  into 
practical  workable  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems confronting  America's  smlor  cit- 
izens. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  has 
clearly  stated,  not  only  his  willingness 
but  also  his  determination  to  lead  tills 
Nation  In  Its  efforts  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  elderly.  The  executive  branch  is 
marshaling  its  existing  resources,  and 
the  Nation's  will  for  this  effort.  I  believe 
that  the  executive  branch  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efforts  to  date,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  for  the  Congress  to 
fully  accept  its  reatponsibillty  to  our  sen- 
ior citizens.  I  would  hope  that  the  92d 
Congress  would  not  only  be  prepared  to 
accept  tills  challenge  but  would  relish  the 
Idea  of  contributing  to  this  truly  signifi- 
cant national  effort. 

EzKiBir  1 

[From  the  Congrxssional  Record. 

Nov.  30,   1971] 

Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderlt  Under 

THK    Older   Americans    Act    of    1965,   as 

Amended 

Mr.  Beau..  Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  I  strongly 
support  S.  1163.  a  bill  which  authorizes  a  3- 
year  program  of  grants  to  the  States  for 
needed  nutritional  programs  tot  senior 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  overriding  problem  of 
senior  Americans  is  Inadequate  Income  with 


the  result  that  the  income  of  nearly  6  mU- 
Uon  persons  65  and  older  Is  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Inadequate  Income  Is  undoubtedly 
the  reason  why  the  nutritional  food  Intake 
of  senior  Americans  Is  often  below  the  level 
deemed  adequate.  Food  Is  a  major  expendi- 
ture for  senior  citizens,  ranUng  second  only 
to  housing  expenses  and  comprising  about  37 
percent  of  their  limited  budget. 

S.  1163,  builds  on  the  successful  experi- 
ence under  title  IV  which  Is  the  research 
and  demonstration  sectioa  of  the  "Older 
Americans  Act."  The  nutritional  projects 
fimded  under  title  IV  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful In  responding  to  the  nutritional  needs 
of  senior  citizens.  I  am  pleased  that  Mary- 
land, In  nearby  Prince  Georges  Ckjunty.  had 
a  demonstration  project  imder  title  IV  known 
as  "Project  Compas"  which  Is  being  funded 
for  Its  third  year  at  the  $62,918  level. 

In  addition,  these  nutritional  projects 
have  been  successful  In  responding  to  other 
needs  of  senior  citizens.  For  example,  studies 
have  Indicated  that  the  serving  of  meals  In 
a  group  setting  can  overcome  Isolation,  which 
Is  often  a  serious  problem  of  seiUor  citizens. 
The  group  meals  also  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  deUvery  of  other  services  to  the  aged. 

Under  this  program  $100  million  Is  author- 
ized in  fiscal  1973  and  $150  million  In  fiscal 
1974  for  grants  to  the  States.  Maryland,  with 
443,561  senior  citizens  over  60,  woiUd  receive 
approximately  $1.5  million  In  fiscal  1973  and 
$2.2  mlUlon  In  fiscal  1974.  These  funds  would 
be  used  to  underwrite  the  costs  Incurred  by 
local  projects  for  equipment,  labor,  manage- 
ment, supporting  services,  and  food.  To  be 
eligible  for  Federal  funds,  a  State  would  sub- 
mit a  plant  to  HEW  which  would  guarantee 
that  any  nutritional  project  funded  would 
provide  at  least  one  hot  meal  per  day  pro- 
viding a  minimum  of  one-third  the  recom- 
mended daUy  dietary  allowance  for  an  elderly 
citizen.  The  hot  meal  would  be  provided  at 
least  5  days  a  week. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  take  action  at  this  time,  for  at 
this  very  moment  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Aging  Is  underway.  This  Con- 
ference wUl  explore  the  full  spectrum  of  sen- 
ior citizens  problems — Income,  housing, 
nutrition,  transportation,  education,  and 
health,  and  property  taxes — It  Is  hoped  that 
the  Conference  wlU  provide  the  Nation,  ad- 
ministration, aind  the  Congress  with  the 
guidance  and  requirements  necessary  to  meet 
the  problems  of  aging.  The  ultimate  test  of 
the  White  House  Conference  wUl  be  the 
action  taken  to  Improve  the  living  conditions 
of  senior  citizens.  Senior  citizens  make  up 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
forgotten  minority  In  the  coiuitry.  This  is 
particularly  tragic,  for  these  senior  Ameri- 
cans have  worked  hard  to  earn  their  retire- 
ment and  axe  resftonslble  In  no  small  part 
for  the  high  standard  of  Uvlng  that  the  Na- 
tion enjoys  today.  The  bm  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  today,  I  hope,  is  indicative  of 
the  action  that  wlU  follow  the  White  House 
Conference.  I,  for  one,  Intend  to  study  care- 
fully the  recommendations  and  do  aU  I  can 
to  make  certain  that  senior  Americans  will 
be  able  to  live  their  retirement  years  with 
the  Independence  and  dignity  they  deserve. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  wished  to  participate  in  this  col- 
loquy, but  he  cannot  be  present  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  be  printed  at 
this  i>olnt  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  Bt  Senator  Habtke 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able 
to  be  present  to  engage  in  a  coUoquy  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Senate 
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Committee  on  Aging.  Nonetheless,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  problenus 
of  the  elderly  In  contempKirary  America. 
Both  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  and  through  my  travels  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  misery  and  suffering  that  dally 
confronts  the  elderly  American.  What  I  have 
witnessed  leads  me  to  one  conclusion — we 
must  make  a  national  commitment  to  end 
the  social  and  economic  injustice  that  pres- 
ently afflicts  twenty  million  senior  citizens 
and  win  affect  millions  more  in  yeajs  to 
come. 

T^e  elderly  of  this  country  are  entitled  to 
a  life  of  dignity  and  economic  security.  They 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  country 
they  served  through  their  moet  productive 
years  will  not  forsake  them  In  their  time  of 
need.  I  believe  that  every  older  person  should 
have  enough  income  to  buy  nutritious  food, 
decent  housing,  adequate  clothing  and 
proper  medical  care.  This  past  December  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing recommended  essentially  the  same  goals. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  delegates  be  given  priority  con- 
sideration. It  would  add  insult  to  injury  if 
those  proposals  are  simply  pushed  aside  and 
forgotten. 

Like  the  President,  I  feel  legislative  action 
for  the  aging  should  be  forthcoming  this 
session.  Also,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  some  of  the  provisions  of  B.M.  1.  Un- 
fortvmately,  the  President  has  not  recog^nized 
the  many  inadequate  provisions  of  B.JR.  1. 
Therefore,  I  have  Introduced  legislation  that 
I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  favorably  consider.  The  main 
ttirust  of  the  legislation  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced is  to  provide  for  a  10  percent  increase 
in  social  security  cash  benefits,  an  Increase 
m  the  amount  of  money  an  older  American 
can  earn  without  suffering  any  loss  in  social 
security  benefits,  coverage  under  medicare 
of  prescription  drugs  needed  to  treat  chronic 
Illness  and  reduction  In  the  waiting  period 
for  disability  benefits  from  six  to  three 
months.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  overcome  the  Inadequacies  of  H.R.  1 
and  provide  the  economic  Independence  for 
older  Americans  that  is  so  essential  If  we  are 
to  break  down  the  last  segregation  In  Amer- 
ica— segregation  of  the  aged. 

In  addition  to  economic  obstacles,  the 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference  rec- 
ognized that  major  barriers  for  the  elderly 
exist  In  the  areas  of  health,  housing,  trans- 
portation and  other  social  services.  If  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  better  world  for  the  elderly, 
we  must  provide  the  resources,  and  meet  the 
service  as  well  as  the  economic  needs  of  the 
elderly.  There  has  been  some  experimenta- 
tion in  providing  services  for  the  elderly  but 
the  existing  programs  are  insufficient.  Re- 
cently, Congressman  John  Brademas  and 
other  members  of  the  House  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Older  American's 
Act  introduced  legislation  to  bring  about  far 
reaching  changes  in  providing  services  for 
the  elderly.  I  have  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate.  This  is  a  broadly  based 
and  comprehensive  effort  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly.  It  will  establish  programs  to 
provide  a  full  scale  of  health,  education  and 
social  services  for  the  elderly.  The  legislation 
Is  aimed  at  the  coordination  of  the  presently 
existing  but  fragmented  services  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  programs  to  deal  with  those 
needs  that  have  been  neglected  in  the  past. 
These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  type 
of  activity  that  needs  to  take  place  if  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  are  to  be  resolved.  The 
needs  of  the  elderly  have  been  neglected  for 
too  long.  We  must  make  economic  and  social 
Justice  for  the  elderly  a  reality.  We  need  only 
the  will  and  the  commitment  to  concen- 
trated purposeful  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 


dolph) is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

STATE  OF  THE  AGING:    AN  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 
FOB    OLOEB    WORKERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  represented  a  notable  achieve- 
ment, not  just  for  20  million  Americans 
now  past  65  but  for  all  Americans. 

It  brought  together  3.400  delegates 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from 
all  walks  of  life  to  deal  with  the  every  day 
realities  facing  the  elderly.  It  provided 
a  forum  to  consider  a  broad  spectnmi  of 
issues — ranging  from  income,  health,  and 
transportation  to  long-term  care,  the 
special  problems  of  minorities,  and  the 
rural  aged.  It  even  included  a  special 
session  on  aging  and  blindness,  at  which 
I  had  the  privilege  to  speak.  And  the 
relationship  between  old  and  blind  can- 
not be  understated.  Nearly  half  of  all  new 
cases  of  blindness  will  occur  among  per- 
sons 65  and  older. 

Equally  important,  the  Conference 
provided  an  opportxmity  for  a  good, 
honest  exchange  of  ideas.  It  was  also 
a  time  to  challenge  many  notions  about 
aging,  to  take  stock  of  existing  programs, 
and  to  consider  what  future  direction  our 
poUcies  should  take. 

That  process  was  initiated  more  than 
1  year  ago  when  6,000  commimity  for- 
ums were  held  throughouc  the  Na- 
tion. There,  the  elderly  and  others  Isud 
the  groundwork  for  much  of  the  discus- 
sion and  policy  proposals  at  the  national 
conference.  At  these  "spetUc  out"  ses- 
sions, older  Americans  discussed  their 
problems  fully  and  frankly.  They  told 
us  in  down-to-earth  language  what  it 
means  to  be  old,  what  it  means  to  be 
poor,  and  what  it  means  to  be  neglected 
after  working  most  of  their  lives  to 
make  our  Nation  as  great  as  it  is  today. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  White 
House  Conference  developed  an  action 
plan  with  well-defined  goals  to  mcdEe  the 
later  years  a  time  to  look  forward  to, 
rather  than  to  fear  or  regret.  And  that 
is  a  major  reason  I  have  joined  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  in  this  colloquy  on 
the  State  of  the  Aging. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Emplosrment  and  Retirement  Incomes 
for  the  Committee  on  Aging,  I  will  direct 
my  remarks  primarily  to  issues  and  poli- 
cies concerning  job  and  service  oppor- 
tunities for  the  so-called  older  worker. 

THE  CRITICAL    YEARS 

Many  key  indicators  now  strongly  sug- 
gest that  the  critical  years  in  the  work 
lives  of  adults  occurs  during  their  middle 
forties  or  early  fifties.  This  is  the  time 
when  large  numbers  of  mature  workers 
may  find  themselves  in  an  impossible 
situation — they  are  too  old  to  hire  but 
too  young  to  retire.  Yet,  this  is  precisely 
when  their  responsiblities  are  growing. 
At  this  point,  the  older  worker  is  typi- 
cally paying  out  on  his  car,  home,  furni- 
ture, or  schooling  for  his  children.  And 
the  loss  of  a  job  can  create  a  double  di- 
l«nma,  not  only  in  terms  of  his  immedi- 
ate responsibilities  but  also  his  economic 
situation  10  or  20  years  from  now — when 
his  anticipated  retirement  benefits  will 
be  reduced  markedly. 


Along  about  40  or  45.  imemiploymoit 
begins  to  increase.  Once  unemployed,  the 
older  worker  runs  a  greater  risk  of  being 
without  a  job  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
For  unemployed  persons  45  and  older, 
the  average  period  of  being  without  work 
is  about  16  weeks.  This  is  nearly  35  per- 
cent longer  than  the  national  average. 
Today  about  1  of  every  3  unem- 
ployed persons  45  and  older — ^in  contrast 
to  1  in  5  for  younger  individuals — has 
been  searching  for  work  for  15  weeks  or 
longer. 

Another  very  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem is  age  discrimination  in  employment, 
even  though  legislation  was  passed  more 
than  4  years  ago  to  outlaw  such  practices. 
With  imemployment  continuing  to  mount 
during  recent  months,  the  pressures  for 
forced  or  early  retirement  have  been  in- 
tensified. Now  large  numbers  of  older 
workers  are  finding  themselves  involun- 
tarily retired  because  of  subtle  forms, 
and  in  some  cases  overt  acts,  of  age  bias. 

In  addition,  many  employed  older 
workers  find  themselves  in  "dead-end" 
tsrpe  jobs  with  no  chance  of  advancement. 
As  a  consequence,  large  numbers  are  now 
underemployed. 

Despite  the  very  severe  problems  con- 
fronting matiue  workers,  our  Nation 
lacks  an  effective  and  coordinated  man- 
power policy  to  maximize  their  employ- 
ability.  By  whatever  barometer  one  would 
choose  to  use,  they  have  been  largely 
ignored  or  overlooked  in  our  work  and 
training  progrsuns.  Last  year,  persons  45 
and  older  represented  only  3.7  percent  of 
all  enroUees  in  our  manpower  programs. 
Yet,  their  proportion  of  the  total  unem- 
ployment, long-term  joblessness,  and  the 
civilian  labor  force  is  at  a  level  6  to  10 
times  above  their  participation  rate  in 
existing  work  and  training  programs. 

1971  :     HIGHEST    UNEMPLOYMENT    IN     10     YEARS 

Before  discussing  what  concrete  steps 
can  be  taken  to  increase  emplojmaent  and 
service  opportunities  for  older  workers,  a 
few  comments  about  our  imemployment 
situation  would  be  appropriate. 

Last  year  we  were  informed  by  high- 
level  administration  ofHcials  that  1971 
would  be  a  good  year.  Yet  the  evidence 
at  the  end  of  the  year  leads  to  only  one 
conclusion:  1971  was  a  disastrous  year 
for  all  workers,  and  especially  for  older 
job  holders. 

It  was  a  year  in  which  the  Jobless  rate 
hovered  at  6  percent.  It  was  a  year  in 
which  unemployment  was  at  or  near  the 
5  million  mark.  And  it  represented  the 
highest  unemployment  in  10  years. 

Unfortunately,  those  disconcerting 
facts  do  not  stop  here.  Unemployment 
compensation  payments,  for  example, 
reached  an  all  time  of  $4.8  billion,  nearly 
73  percent  higher  tlian  during  fiscal  1970. 
The  number  of  major  labor  market  areas 
with  substantial  unemplojonent  grew  to 
60,  a  tenfold  increase  when  compared 
with  January  1969. 

During  this  same  period,  joblessness 
has  jumped  sharply  from  2.7  million  to 
5.1  million,  for  an  astounding  89  percent 
increase.  Today  more  than  1.2  million 
workers  have  been  unemployed  for  15 
weeks  or  longer,  and  600,000  have  been 
searching  for  more  than  6  months. 

Middle-aged  and  older  workers — Indi- 
viduals 45  and  older — ^have  also  felt  the 
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crushing  effects  of  our  widespread  Job- 
lessness. Nearly  400,000  were  added  to 
the  unemployment  rolls  during  the  past 
3  years,  representing  a  67  percent  in- 
crease since  January  1969.  Today  1  mil- 
lion mature  workers  are  looking  for 
work. 

Yet,  these  figures — depressing  as  they 
are — refiect  only  a  portion  of  the  overall 
dismal  jobs  situation  for  mature  work- 
ers. They  do  not,  for  example,  include 
the  labor  force  "dropouts,"  those  who 
have  given  up  the  active  search  for  work. 
Today,  there  are  nearly  2.5  milhon  men 
in  the  45  to  64  age  category  who  have 
withdrawn  from  the  work  force,  often- 
times involuntarily.  Assuming  that  Just 
25  percent  of  these  individuals  wanted 
and  needed  jobs — and  this  is  probably 
a  very  conservative  estimate — ^there 
would  be  another  625,000  middle-aged 
and  older  men  added  to  the  imemploy- 
ment rolls.  And  this  does  not  even  in- 
clude the  many  women  in  this  age 
bracket  who  have  also  dropped  out  of 
the  labor  force. 

A  classic  example  of  the  high  level  of 
hidden  unemploymesit  in  the  United 
States  was  revealed  in  a  recent  Federal 
study  right  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Under  the  standard  method  of  calculat- 
ing joblessness,  the  unemplojonent  rate 
was  4.8  percent.  However,  if  the  "drop- 
outs" were  also  added  to  this  figure,  the 
level  would  soar  to  about  13  percent. 

However,  even  those  lucky  enough  to 
have  jobs  are  feeling  the  economic 
squeeze  in  other  ways.  Many  older  work- 
ers are  now  being  asked  to  accept  pay 
cuts,  and  in  some  cases  rather  steep  re- 
ductions, only  as  an  alternative  to  be- 
coming unemployed.  Yet,  their  household 
and  family  responsibilities  continue  to 
grow.  Moreover,  many  workers  in  their 
forties  and  fifties  are  reaching  a  plateau 
in  their  capacity  to  increase  their  earn- 
ings by  occupational  advancement  or 
promotion. 

The  net  impact  of  these  trends  is  that 
we  may  now  be  witnessing  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  class  of  elderly  poor  in- 
cluding: 

Persons  in  their  late  fifties  or  early 
sixties  who  are  now  being  eased  out  of 
the  job  market; 

Individuals  who  take  actuarially  re- 
duced social  security  benefits  only  as  an 
alternative  to  sporadic  work  patterns 
prior  to  retirement;  and 

Workers  who  have  just  given  up  after 
prolonged  periods  of  fruitless  search  for 
employment. 

The  latest  poverty  statistics  provide 
additional  evidence  to  support  this  omi- 
nous warning.  PYom  1969  to  1970,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  a  100,000  increase  in 
poverty  for  persons  aged  55  to  64,  from  2 
million  to  2.1  million.  In  addition,  an- 
other 100,000  persons  65  and  older  were 
added  to  the  poverty  rolls  during  this 
same  period. 

These  trends,  however,  are  not  inevita- 
ble. They  can  be  reversed  because  our 
Nation  certainly  hsis  the  ingenuity  and 
capability  to  resolve  these  pressing  em- 
ployment problems. 

What  is  needed  now  is  a  joint  effort  by 
the  administration  and  Congress  to 
translate  the  far-reaching  goals  of  the 
White  House  Conference  into  action  pro- 
grams for  mature  workers. 


KMFLOYMZNT  FOB  OLOEB  PBtSONS 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  any  national 
employment  and  training  program  for 
older  persons  must  be  based  upon  this 
very  fundamental  principle:  Our  policies 
must  be  sufficiently  flexible  and  resix)n- 
sive  to  meet  the  many  and  varied  needs 
of  mature  workers.  A  different  approach 
or  thrust,  for  example,  may  be  necessary 
for  varying  age  groups. 

Most  older  Americans,  and  especially 
senior  citizens,  prefer  to  have  meaning- 
ful choices  depending  upon  their  desires, 
capabiUties,  and  needs.  At  a  very  mini- 
mum, these  basic  tatematives  should  be 
available: 

To  work  or  retire; 

To  work  part  time  or  full  time;  or. 

To  work  for  pay  or  eis  a  volunteer. 

Unfortunately,  many  elderly  persons 
do  not  have  these  choices  today.  Increas- 
_  ingly  our  Nation  seems  to  regard  earlier 
■  and  earlier  retirement  as  inevitable,  and 
perhaps  even  desirable.  During  the  past 
30  years,  for  instance,  labor  force  par- 
ticipation for  men  65  and  older  has  de- 
clined from  42  to  27  percent. 

But  Instead  of  forcing  retirement  at  an 
earlier  or  arbitrary  age,  we  should  at- 
tempt to  offer  aged  persons  greater  free- 
dom of  choice.  One  such  option  is  service 
by  the  elderly  in  their  communities.  To- 
day a  growing  need  exists  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  service  corps.  Many 
communities  are  practically  crumbling  at 
the  core  because  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide vital  public  services  for  their  citi- 
zens. And  one  of  the  largest  unti^ped 
sources  of  talent  today  is  the  older 
worker. 

A  major  advantage  of  community  serv- 
ice emplosmaent,  in  my  judgment,  is  that 
it  can  be  tailored  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  participants.  Equally,  im- 
portant, it  can  provide  a  dignified  means 
for  older  Americans  to  help  themselves 
by  helping  others. 

Establishment  of  a  national  senior 
service  corps  is  long  overdue  because 
there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
our  country:  in  hospitals,  community 
beautiflcation,  schools,  libraries,  cmser- 
vation  of  our  natural  resources,  anti- 
pollution programs,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  areas.  We  have  several  prototypes 
under  Mainstream  which  show  beyond 
any  doubt  that  these  programs  work.  Now 
we  need  to  go  beyond  the  demonstration 
stage  to  a  new  national  program  which 
utilizes  the  talent  and  experience  of 
older  Americans.  And  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Community  Service  Employment 
Act,  which  would  provide  new  service  op- 
portunities for  persons  55  and  older, 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  making 
this  goal  a  reality.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  early  and  favorable  action  on  this 
measure,  a  bill  which  already  has  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress. 

Today  many  crucial  services  are  not 
provided  simply  because  of  manpower 
shortages  and  the  absence  of  adequate 
facilities.  One  striking  example  is  in  the 
field  of  day  care. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  there  will  be 
a  need  for  perhaps  500,000  additional  day 
care  workers  during  the  next  10  years — 
particularly  if  more  and  more  women 
continue  to  enter  the  workforce.  Older 
persons,  I  strongly  believe,  can  provide 
a  valuable  source  of  talent  for  providing 


these  services.  Several  programs,  such 
as  Foster  Grandparents,  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  natural  empathy  be- 
tween the  elderly  and  yoimg  children. 

In  acting  on  day  care  legislation  dur- 
ing this  session,  serious  consideiration 
should  be  given  to  adopting  a  provision 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  older 
persons  in  these  programs.  For  elderly 
individuals,  this  could  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  to  supplement  their  retire- 
ment income.  Equally  important,  the 
young  children  in  our  Nation  would  be 
provided  quality  and  personal  care. 

These  same  reasons  would  also  be  ap- 
plicable for  expanding  the  Poster  Grand- 
parent program,  which  enables  elderly 
persons  to  render  supportive  services  for 
neglected,  retarded  or  disadvantaged 
children.  Once  again,  I  urge  that  this 
successful  program  be  fully  funded.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  urge  that  the  concept  of  the 
Foster  Grandparent  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude services  to  homebound  older 
Americans. 

Today,  many  older  Americans  believe 
that  retirement  will  shut  them  off  from 
any  meaningful  participation  In  their 
communities.  Quite  frequently,  this  can 
lead  to  medical  or  iisychological  prob- 
lems which  purposeful  tKstivlty  might 
have  avoided. 

For  many  of  these  individuals,  serving 
as  a  volunteer  in  their  localities  can  be 
a  time  for  fulfillment  in  allowing  them 
to  remain  active  during  their  later  years. 
Many  of  these  individuals  have  lived 
vigorous  lives.  And  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  for  them  to  retire  from  life 
simply  because  they  retire  from  their 
jobs.  They  have  marketable  skills,  and 
can  still  make  valuable  contributions  in 
a  wide  range  of  activities,  including: 
rendering,  services  in  hospitals  or  nurs- 
ing homes;  tutoring  young  children;  as- 
sisting schools  as  playground  monitors 
or  teachers  aides;  and  many  others. 

One  of  the  most  potentially  effective 
volunteer  programs  for  older  persons  is 
RSVP,  the  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram. For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  urge 
that  RSVP  be  fully  funded  to  provide 
more  opportunities  for  older  Americans 
to  render  services  in  their  communities. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THOSE  NOT  "RTTIRABLE" 

A  comprehensive  emplosrment  pro- 
gram for  mature  workers  must  also  take 
into  account  the  special  needs  of  those 
who  are  not  retirable,  particulsu'ly  in- 
dividuals in  their  forties  and  fifties. 
There  are  now  about  42  million  persons 
who  are  in  the  45-to-64  age  category. 
Yet.  our  Nation  still  lacks  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  policy  to  increase 
their  opportunities  for  employment. 

Lack  of  job  opportunities  for  mature 
workers  constitutes  a  tragedy,  not  only 
for  them  and  their  families,  but  also  for 
our  Nation.  No  economy  can  reach  its 
maximum  productive  capacity  when 
some  of  its  most  experienced,  talented, 
and  skillful  players  are  sitting  on  the 
sidelines.  In  the  same  manner  that  any 
successful  operation  needs  the  blend  of 
seasoned  veterans  and  fresh  new  talent, 
so  does  our  work  force. 

Much  more  can  be  gained,  I  firmly 
believe,  through  a  national  effort  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  program  to 
provide  training  and  other  services  to 
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enable  mature  workers  to  compete  In  our 
technologically  advanced  society.  And 
my  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Elmployment  Act  can  be  an  important 
step  forward  in  achieving  this  goal. 
Already  18  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation, 
which  can  provide  the  training  and  other 
essential  supportive  services  to  enable 
imemployed  or  imderemployed  individ- 
uals to  move  into  new  and  better  iieying 
Jobs. 

Increasingly,  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  many  older  workers  are  without 
Jobs  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control: 

Their  skills  have  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  technological  advances; 

They  lack  the  necessary  training  to 
move  (mto  gainful  employment;  and 

Massive  layoffs  have  contributed  to 
the  widespread  imemployment  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Many  of  these  individuals  can,  how- 
ever, become  productive  citizens  again 
with  a  flexible  and  coordinated  man- 
power program  which  is  responsive  to 
their  special  needs. 

The  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act,  I  strongly  believe  rep- 
resents a  sensible  and  effective  effort  for 
meeting  the  unique  and  growing  employ- 
ment problems  confronting  older  per- 
sons. There  has  long  been  a  need  for 
this  approach,  and  I  urge  early  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Equally  significant,  we  must  not  over- 
look legislation  which  has  already  been 
enacted  Into  law.  In  many  cases,  these 
measures  can  also  help  to  remove  the 
barriers  to  Job  opportunities  for  older 
workers. 

One  significant  example  is  the  Age 
E>iscrlmination  in  Employment  Act, 
which  was  approved  with  bipartisan 
support  in  1967.  However,  much  more  is 
needed  than  the  ptissage  of  legislation. 
Elffective  enforcement  and  proper  fimd- 
ing  are  also  crucial.  In  fact,  the  imple- 
mentation stage  usually  determines,  to 
a  very  substantial  degree,  the  success 
or  failure  of  hard-won  legislative 
victories. 

Most  candid  authorities  acknowledge 
that  job  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age  is  still  a  real  problem  today.  This 
conclusion  has  been  documented  time 
and  time  again  at  hearings  I  have  con- 
ducted as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Emplojmaent  and  Retirement  In- 
come. Most  recently,  this  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  dur- 
ing its  hearing  in  Miami  on  the  subject 
of  "Unemployment  Among  Older  Work- 
ers." 

Unfortimately  enforcement  of  the  age 
discrimination  law  has  been  carried  out 
in  a  very  timid  manner  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  llie  first  suit  was  not 
filed  until  late  In  1969.  And  only  a  small 
number  of  court  proceedings  have  been 
instituted  since  that  time. 

Moreover,  enforcement  of  the  law  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  divisions.  However, 
these  imits  also  oversee  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Pub- 
lic Contracts  Act,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
and  several  other  related  statutes.  But, 
less  than  10  percent  of  their  time  Is  al- 
located to  age  discrimination  activities. 


Since  insufficient  time  is  being  devoted 
for  enforcement  of  the  act,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  age  discrimination  law  is 
being  thwarted.  Quite  clearly,  the  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
need  to  be  beefed  up  to  strengthen  the 
enforcement  of  the  act.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  urge  that  the  Congress  approve 
full  funding  to  hire  additional  personnel 
to  enforce  the  law  fully  and  effectively. 
Additionally,  I  recommend  that  these 
new  individuals  be  assigned  on  a  full- 
time  basis  to  implement  the  act. 

Today,  many  older  persons  are  still 
being  deprived  of  an  opportimity  to  carry 
on  their  hvelihood  because  of  advancing 
age.  But  a  job  should  not  be  off  limits 
simply  because  a  man's  hair  is  "graying" 
a  little  bit  at  the  temples.  And,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  laimched  a  systematic  and 
forceful  effort  to  eliminate  employment 
bias  solely  because  of  age. 

A    PROGBAM    FOR   TBI    1870'S 

For  far  too  long  a  time,  our  Nation 
has  lacked  comprehensive  and  coordin- 
ated policies  to  maximize  employment 
and  service  opportunities  for  older  work- 
ers. With  unemployment  continuing  to 
remain  at  a  persistently  high  level,  many 
middle-aged  and  older  persons  will  need 
further  training  to  prepare  them  for 
technological  changes  in  our  society  as 
well  as  new  opportunities  for  public 
service  Jobs. 

My  policy  proposals,  I  believe,  repre- 
sent a  sound  and  sensible  effort  to  launch 
a  long-awaited  national  employment  pol- 
icy for  older  workers. 

The  benefits  of  this  undertaking  await 
us  at  all  levels. 

For  many  unemployed  workers  today, 
a  job  can  provide  a  financial  passport  for 
independence  and  self-respect. 

The  worker's  family  will  also  benefit 
because  a  regular  paycheck  can  mean  a 
richer  and  fuller  life. 

And  our  Nation  will  benefit  when  per- 
sons on  the  welfare  or  unemployment 
rolls  move  back  on  to  the  payrolls  and  be- 
come taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'PICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

NXmsiMG   HOMES  I 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  this  morning  as  we  present 
our  state  of  aging  message. 

I  am  going  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
subject  of  nursing  homes.  In  this  regard, 
I  flnd  myself  in  a  rather  unique  position, 
for  it  is  within  this  area  that  the  admin- 
istration has  made  its  one  major  effort  to 
help  older  Americans. 

There  seems  to  be  Uttle  doubt  that  be- 
fore June  of  last  year,  when  the  disinte- 
gration of  plans  for  the  White  House 
conference  caused  the  appointement  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  the  administra- 
tion had  a  poor  record  on  the  subject  of 
aging.  I  was  moved  to  comment  in  1969 
that  apparently  aging  ranked  in  Mr. 
Nixon's  priorities  just  above  raising  funds 
for  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Few  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  statements 
by  Robert  Finch,  then  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare,   and 


other  spokesmen  who  announced  a  shift- 
ing of  policies  from  caring  for  the  aged 
to  caring  for  the  young. 

But  with  Dr.  Flemming's  help  the 
White  House  conference  must  be  counted 
a  success.  The  delegates  met  their  re- 
sponsibilities admirably  and  issued  a 
mandate  to  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. We  ask  the  question  today  whether 
the  administration  will  lead  the  way  to 
improvement  and  whether  we  in  the 
Congress  can  expect  cooperation.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  for  cooperation. 

My  subject  today  is  nursing  homes 
principally  because  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  for  the  last  7  years. 

This  subcommittee  has  conducted 
numerous  hearings,  including  some  19  in 
our  current  series  which  began  in  July 
1969.  These  hearings  have  led  to  legisla- 
.  tion,  in  fact,  to  the  very  legislation  on 
which  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  relying  for  its  recent 
enforcement  efforts. 

While  my  first  concern  has  always  been 
America's  most  underrepresented  and 
declassed  minority,  the  1  million  who 
suffer  the  compound  burdens  of  illness 
and  advanced  age  I  would  join  my  col- 
leagues as  they  highlight  other  issues. 

Perhaps  16  million  out  of  our  20  mil- 
lion elderly  need  more  substantisJ  In- 
come. 

Medicare  still  only  covers  47  percent  of 
their  health  costs  with  premiimis  and  de- 
ductibles rising  continuously. 

Some  6  million  live  in  substandtu-d 
housing. 

Escalating  real  estate  taxes  rip  Into 
fixed  retirement  incomes  are  to  the  point 
of  becoming  confiscatory  in  many  of  our 
States. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  these  im- 
portant problems  this  year.  Left  ne- 
glected they  will  only  return  in  amplified 
form  an  unwelcome  legacy  for  the 
future. 

With  the  same  urgency,  Mr.  President, 
we  must  attack  the  problems  of  some  of 
our  nursing  homes  where  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, poor  food,  lack  of  dental  care, 
theft,  lack  of  adequate  controls  on  drugs 
and  negligence  leading  to  death  and  ta- 
jury  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

More  and  more  these  conditions  are  be- 
ing brought  to  public  attention.  Individ- 
uals and  groups  from  levels  all  of  society 
have  protested  these  abuses. 

We  have  encountered  some  resistance; 
some  nursing  home  associations  have 
sought  to  prove  that  abuses  are  few  if 
not  nonexistent.  But  others  such  as  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association 
have  been  more  positive.  They  admit  the 
great  problems  and  stress  the  reasons  for 
them  are  inherent  in  our  society.  If  only 
a  fraction  of  the  evidence  we  have  re- 
ceived is  valid  then  we  have  a  serious 
problem. 

President  Nixon  took  notice  of  these 
conditions  in  a  June  speech  before  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
He  promised  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  announce 
proposals  in  implementation  of  his  pledge 
to  eliminate  substandard  homes.  The 
Secretary  did  annoimce  an  eight  point 
plan,  the  progress  of  which  my  sub- 
committee has  been  monitoring.  At  the 
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same  time  the  President  promised  that 
nursing  homes  would  receive  si}ecial  at- 
tention at  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

On  this  last  point  we  can  be  positive. 
Nursing  home  problems  received  any- 
thing but  special  attention  at  the  White 
House  Conference.  There  was  but  one 
special  concerns  session  on  long-term 
care  and  that  was  an  afterthought. 

As  far  as  the  President's  eight-point 
plan  is  concerned,  it  is  still  too  early  to 
judge  but  I  was  genxiinely  impressed  by 
the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary  John 
Veneman  whose  assurances  were  most 
welcomed. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  eight- 
point  package  is  strictly  enforcement.  It 
calls  for  the  training  of  2,000  State  in- 
spectors, the  addition  of  150  people  in 
HEW  enforcement,  the  consolidation  of 
responsibility  for  enforcement  in  one  In- 
dividual as  responsible  and  the  insistence 
on  compliance  with  Federal  standards  or 
face  the  cutoff  of  Federal  fimds. 

Enforcement  is  certsiinly  necessary.  I 
have  been  asking  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  take 
a  vigorous  role  and  enforce  the  stand- 
ards that  my  1967  bill  wrote  into  law. 
But  enforcement  is  only  one  of  the  five 
major  problems  in  this  field. 

The  other  four  upon  which  we  need 
discusciiou  are: 

LACK  OF  A   CLEAR   POUCT    WITH  REGARD  TO  THE 
INFIRM   ELDERLY 

The  rhetoric  speaks  of  care  and  con- 
concem,  but  the  reaUty  is  poor  care,  no 
care,  or  just  plain  neglect.  We  continue 
to  follow  the  policy  used  by  other  socie- 
ties for  the  ill  elderly,  and  that  is  aban- 
donment. When  families  are  confronted 
with  what  to  do  with  a  loved  one  grown 
old,  there  are  currently  no  acceptable 
options  avadlable. 

To  deal  with  these  root  causes,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  providing  under 
medicare: 

First.  Up  to  100  days  in  a  nursing 
home  for  all  Americans  over  65.  Such 
care  is  available  at  present  only  to  a 
narrow  minority  of  elderly  who  have 
acute  post-hospital,  post-operative 
needs. 

Second.  Establish  outreach  services, 
mobile  health  units,  homemaker  services, 
and  expanded  home  health  services 
which  would  look  toward  treating  the 
elderly  in  their  own  homes. 

Third.  Senior  citizen  day  care  centers 
so  working  families  could  have  the  se- 
curity of  knowing  their  senior  citizens 
had  supervision  by  day. 

Fourth.  Authorizing  on  an  e}Q>erimen- 
tal  basis  the  subsidizing  of  a  family  to 
take  care  of  their  elderly  in  their  own 
homes. 

SECOKD  MAJOR  PROBLEM:  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE 
PHTSICIAN  FROM  TH>  NTTRBINa  HOME 
SETTINO 

Almost  none  of  our  medical  schools 
emphasize  geriatrics  as  a  specialty. 
Doctors,  generally  speaking,  avoid  the 
nursing  home;  they  flnd  the  work  \m- 
attractlve  and  unrewarding.  In  nursing 
homes,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  by  telephone.  The 
committee  discovered  that  doctors  na- 
tionwide, do  not  view  bodies  of  patients 


who  have  died  In  nursing  homes  before 
signing  death  certiflcates. 

As  a  solution  to  these  problems,  I  have 
introducing  legislation  including: 

First.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Geriatrics  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Second.  A  bill  to  provide  followships 
and  cat^orical  grants  to  medical  sch(x>ls 
to  establish  pre-  and  post-doctoral  pro- 
grams in  geriatrics. 

Third.  A  bill  authorizing  up  to  $500,- 

000  to  six  medical  schools  to  establish 
departments  of  geriatrics. 

Fourth.  A  bill  to  encourage  medical 
schools  to  train  a  new  category  of  health 
professionals  called  "physicians  assist- 
ants" who  could  work  with  and  at  the 
dh-ection  of  physicians,  and  ease  the 
current  medical  shortage. 

THIRD      MAJOR      problem:      THE     RELIANCE      ON 
UNTRAINED   AND  INAOKQOATE  PERSONNEL 

There  are  alXMit  1  million  patients  in 
nursing  hranes  and  about  one-half  mil- 
lion employees,  or  a  ratio  of  0.5  nurses 
per  patient,  compared  to  average  ratios 
in  hospitals  of  2.6  nurses  per  patient.  The 
bulk  of  nursing  home  employees  or  aides 
and  orderlies  are  overworked  and  under- 
C>aid.  It  is  little  wonder  that  there  Is  a 
turnover  rate  of  75  percent. 

Legislative  solution:  My  bill  author- 
izing HEW  to  establish  Inservice  train- 
ing programs  for  aides  and  orderlies  and 
to  work  out  with  colleges  and  profession- 
al organizations  such  as  the  American 
Niu-ses  Association,  a  career  ladder 
whereby  aides  with  experience  and  edu- 
cational training  could  progress  from 
aides  to  LPN's  to  finally  become  regis- 
tered nurses. 

The  last  major  problem  is  the  lack  of 
built-in  financial  Incentives  in  favor  of 
poor  care. 

Cmrently  medicaid  payments  to  nurs- 
ing homes  typically  provide  a  flat  rate  of 
perhaps  $14  a  day.  This  amoimt  is  im- 
mediately cut  back  when  the  patient  be- 
comes ambulatory.  The  incentive  is  thus 
to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  Further,  this 
$14  a  day  is  not  enough  to  provide  the 
kind  of  care  that  is  needed.  Thus  we  em- 
ploy a  system  where  80  percent  al  the 
nursing  homes  are  for  profit  institutions, 
and  tell  them  that  the  only  way  that  they 
can  make  money  is  by  cutting  care  and 
services.  Each  individual  operator  can 
decide  for  himself  how  much  to  allocate 
to  care  and  how  much  to  profit.  There  is 
absolutely  no  accoimtability.  If  (me  cuts 
back  on  food  and  nursing  staff,  you  can 
make  a  fortune  on  $14  a  day. 

The  solution  that  I  have  suggested  for 
this  problem  is:  Encourage  States  to 
adtopt  incentive  reimbursement  systems 
such  as  the  Connecticut  "points  system" 
where  a  nursing  home,  in  effect,  is  graded 
and  placed  into  classes  A,  B,  C  and  so 
forth.  The  better  the  nursing  home  in  the 
State's  estimation,  the  higher  the  rate  of 
reimbursement.  A  class  A  home,  for  ex- 
ample, might  receive  $18  a  day,  a  class 
B  home,  $17  a  day  and  so  forth. 

These  reforms  are  greatly  needed  and 

1  hope  we  can  act  quickly  to  enact  some 
of  the  bills  that  I  have  Introduced.  Other 
bills  that  I  have  introduced  will  plug 
major  gaps  into  the  existing  law  and  pro- 
vide greater  tools  to  aid  HEW  in  their 
mforcement  effort.  Of  these  S.  3824  Is 


most  significant.  This  bill  will  apply  the 
life  safety  code  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  to  intermediate 
care  facilities.  ICF's  as  they  are  called 
are  currently  the  only  category  of  fed- 
erally assisted  nursing  homes  which  are 
not  required  to  comply  with  this  rigid 
fire  code.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  last 
three  nursing  home  fires  that  we  have 
had.  Salt  Lake  City  in  September,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  In  November  and  Cincinnati 
this  January  have  been  In  Intermediate 
care  facilities.  Most  experts  agree  that 
the  code  should  be  applicable. 

As  a  companion  measure  to  this  bill  I 
have  Introduced  S.  2923  to  provide  FHA 
insured  loans  to  help  nursing  homes  pur- 
chase fire  safety  equipment.  If  we  are 
going  to  insist  on  higher  standards  then 
we  must  be  willing  to  help  pay  for  them. 

A  bill  to  provide  Goveriunent  loans  to 
enable  nonproflt  and  proprietary  nursing 
homes  to  purchase  flre  safety  equipment. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  "campuses  for  the 
elderly,"  which  would  center  in  one  lo- 
cation the  broad  spectrum  of  housing  for 
the  elderly,  from  acute  hospital  services 
on  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  housing 
for  the  ambulatory  elderly  on  the  other. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  have  a  long 
ways  to  go  to  make  our  nursing  home 
system.  But  I  should  like  to  end  on  a 
positive  note.  We  recently  held  hearings 
entitled  "Positive  Aspects  in  Long-Term 
Care." 

At  these  hearings  I  was  genuinely  im- 
pressed by  the  impressive  and  innovative 
programs  which  function  so  well  in  some 
of  our  nursing  homes.  The  proposals  ran 
the  gamut  from  imlt-dose  drug  systems 
to  bringing  some  efficiency  into  the  nurs- 
ing homes  dispensing  of  drugs  to  a  unique 
program  to  train  nursing  staffs. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order  am  I  now  to  be  allo- 
cated 15  minutes?      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  such  time  of 
my  time  as  he  may  require,  but  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missoiui. 

Mr.  President,  Marshall  Horsman  of 
the  Beaumont  Convalescent  Center  in 
Beaumont,  Calif.,  talked  about  his  im- 
plementation of  a  plan  of  "sensitivity 
training"  for  his  staff.  Each  member  of 
the  staff  must  play  the  role  of  a  i>atient 
for  a  full  24  hours.  The  experioice  of 
being  totally  disabled  and  dependent  on 
the  staff  for  food  and  comforts  is  very 
helpful  in  causing  the  staff  to  see  things 
through  the  eye  of  the  patient  and  results 
in  better  care,  contends  Mr.  Horsman. 

These  are  hopeful  signs,  and  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  who  have  been  in  this  field 
for  some  time  will  agree  that  conditions 
in  our  nursing  homes  have  greatly  Im- 
proved in  the  last  few  years.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  expect  further  improvement 
in  the  near  future.  Working  together,  all 
of  us,  the  Government,  the  provider  and 
the  employees  of  nundng  homes  can,  I 
am  sure  hasten  the  day  when  going  into 
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a  nursizv  borne  will  not  be  looked  upon 
as  the  first  step  of  an  Inevitable  slide 
into  oblivion. 

A  TBOaUL  AOTOCATC  FOB  OLDKB  AICXUCAKS 

Mr.  EAOIiETON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  hallizuirks  of  a  civUized  society  is  the 
degree  to  which  that  society  esteems,  and 
provides  for  its  older  members.  If  this 
Nation  is  to  become  truly  civilized  in 
this  respect,  there  are  respiHisibilltles 
that  must  be  met  by  all  of  the  public  and 
private  institutions  through  which  so- 
ciety operates — responsibilities  that 
clearly  are  being  shirked  at  present. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  guarantee 
an  income  above  the  poverty  level  for 
every  older  American  and  to  protect  that 
income  against  inflation. 

Clearly,  we  have  failed  miserably  in 
this  responsibility.  Today  nearly  5  mil- 
lion older  people — one  out  of  every  four — 
live  in  poverty.  Pifty-one  percent  of  all 
single  or  widowed  elderly  women  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

These  inccone  problems  begin  even  be- 
fore persons  reach  age  65.  Middle-aged 
and  older  workers,  that  is,  those  aged  45 
and  older,  are  a  special  ctise  In  today's 
troubled  economy.  As  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  work  force,  proportionat^y 
more  older  workers  are  un«nidoyed. 
They  stay  unemployed  for  longer  p>erlods 
of  time  and  fewer  opportunities  and  gov- 
ernmental resoiirces  are  available  to  help 
them  get  back  on  the  job.  Since  January 
1969,  the  nimiber  of  imemployed  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  has  nearly 
doubled.  About  one  out  of  every  three 
unemployed  persons  45  and  older  has 
been  out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 
One  out  of  five  has  been  unemployed  for 
longer  than  27  weeks.  Millions  of  others 
are  not  represented  in  these  flgiu^.  Dis- 
couraged by  their  inability  to  obtain 
work,  they  have  ceased  looking  for  a  Job 
and  have  withdrawn  from  the  work 
force  altogether. 

In  many  cases,  loss  of  work  today 
means  a  forfeiture  of  future  security  as 
well,  in  the  form  of  nonvested  pcsision 
benefits.  The  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wdfare, 
is  currently  conducting  studies  to  Inquire 
into  the  loss  of  pension  benefits  which 
so  often  occurs  whai  a  worker  is  laid  off 
in  midcareer. 

We  know  that  older  workers  have  the 
acciunulated  skills  and  the  strong  moti- 
vation which  employers  claim  are  in 
short  supply.  They  have  the  disciplined 
habits  acquired  through  a  lifetime  of 
work.  Yet,  our  youth-oriented  society 
has  a  tendency  to  shunt  this  older  group 
aside  and  to  ignore  the  enormous  re- 
source It  represents. 

We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
certain  that  our  older  ciUzens  have  access 
to  adequate  health  care.  Typically,  older 
people  have  one-half  the  income  of  other 
Americans  but  their  health  care  costs  are 
twice  as  high.  Today,  older  Americans  as 
a  group  have  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
medical  and  hospital  costs  nearly  equal 
to  those  for  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing the  advent  of  medicare,  lliere  are  a 
number  of  causes  imderlying  this  condi- 
tion— greatly  Increased  costs,  more 
awaroiess  of  need  for  services  and  a 
larger  number  of  tfderly.  among  other 
things— bat  it  serves  to  point  up  the 


widely  felt  need  for  an  improved  health 
service  program  for  senior  citizens. 

Meeting  these  and  other  needs  will  re- 
quire the  best  efforts  of  all  of  us  who  are 
seeking  to  improve  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  older  people  live  in  our  so- 
ciety— circmnstances  which  today  too 
often  make  for  a  cruel  and  impoverished 
existence.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare's  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  chairing,  has 
sought  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  sen- 
ior citizens  by  working  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  that  deals  directly  with  many 
of  their  major  problems. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  were 
successful  in  having  enacted  S.  1163 
which  provides  funds  to  the  States  to 
conduct  nutrition  programs  for  those 
aged  60  and  over — programs  that  furnish 
meals  in  a  group  setting  and,  further,  de- 
liver meals  to  the  elderly  homebound.  We 
have  conducted  hearings  on  legislation  to 
improve  the  employment  conditions  of 
middle  aged  and  older  workers  by  greatly 
expanding  the  modest  existing  program 
of  community  service  employment  (S. 
555)  and  by  authorizing  special  coun- 
seling and  training  programs  for  these 
workers  (S.  1307).  We  expect  to  act  on 
this  legislation  in  ample  time  for  floor 
action  during  the  current  session. 

We  have  also  conducted  hearings  on 
legislation  relating  to  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  in  aging  and  problems 
associated  therewith.  Legislation  imder 
consideration  includes  S.  887,  my  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology and  S.  1925,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished jimior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiLLiABts)  which  would  promote 
research  In  aging  by  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  plan  for  such 
research.  Additional  hearings  on  this 
subject  will  be  conducted  in  California 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  very  able  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston). 

In  an  effort  to  assist  a  part  of  our  older 
population  that  is  among  the  most  im- 
poverished, I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1  that  would  make  imme- 
diately effective  the  minimum  Income 
provided  therein  in  the  adult  assistance 
program,  thus  eliminating  the  3-year 
phasein  period  contained  in  the  House 
bill.  Another  amendment  I  have  offered 
to  HH.  1  would  insiu-e  that  no  person 
now  receiving  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  will  receive  a  lesser  amount  un- 
der the  new  Federal  program. 

Beyond  these  concerns,  the  elderly  face 
enormous  problems  in  other  areas  such 
as  housing,  transportation,  education, 
nursing  homes,  and  so  forth.  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  their  needs  and  Interests 
cover  nearly  the  whole  spectrum  of  gov- 
ernmental activity. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  dearth 
of  the  kind  of  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion that  is  required  if  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
responsible  for  particular  areas  of  con- 
cern to  the  elderly  are  to  fimctlon  effec- 
tively. The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
established  the  Administration  on  Aging 
within  the  Depcu-tment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  the  intention 
that  it  be  a  high  level  agency  that  could 
act  as  a  focal  point  within  the  Federal 


Oovemment  for  the  interests  of  older 
Americans. 

The  Administration  on  Aging,  how- 
ever, has  never  fulfilled  the  high  expec- 
tations  held  for  it.  Under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations, 
it  has  been  downgraded  and  partially 
dismantled.  Hearings  held  separately  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Aging  and  Jointly 
with  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
have  revealed  an  almost  total  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  buried  three  levels 
down  in  HEW,  to  act  effectively  as  an 
advocate  for  the  aging  or  as  a  coordina- 
tor of  Federal  programs  for  the  aging. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  an 
analogous  situation  existed  in  this  body. 
Numerous  committees  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  problems  of  older  Americans, 
each  pursuing  its  own  goals  with  little 
regard  for  the  activities  of  the  others. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  was 
created  to  overcome  the  difficulties  re- 
sulting from  this  fragmentation  of  au- 
thority by  focusing  on  the  whole  host  of 
interrelated  problems  afDlcting  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  record  established  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  over  the  last  decade 
has  been  magnificent.  Without  intruding 
upon  the  legislative  authority  of  other 
committees,  it  has  greatly  influenced 
their  work  and  that  of  Government  at 
all  levels  through  its  leadership  and  ad- 
vocacy of  the  cause  of  older  Americans. 

This  experience  provides  a  striking  ex- 
ample for  the  executive  branch.  There, 
too.  responsibility  is  diffxised  and  lead- 
ership and  coordination  are  lacking.  The 
expiration  this  June  of  the  Older  Amer- 
ican Act  provides  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  revive  the  hope  embodied  In  the  origi- 
nal act  when  passed  in  1965.  It  has  be- 
come evident  that  we  cannot  count  on 
a  minor  office  bmied  in  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  provide  the  leadership 
that  is  needed. 

I  intend  to  begin  hearings  next  month 
that  will  develop  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  best  possible  orga- 
nizational structure  on  the  Federal  level 
for  older  Americans.  We  have  the  benefit 
alreeMly  of  a  nimiber  of  studies  and  re- 
ports cm  this  subject  from  such  groups 
as  the  President's  ^Pksls.  Force  on  Aging, 
the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  oa  Aging,  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  We  intend 
to  give  fuU  and  serious  consideration  to 
these  and  all  of  the  other  pnq^osals  that 
will  be  offered  at  our  hearings. 

I  particularly  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing the  views  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  legislation  to  succeed  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  In  recent  months.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  on  several  occasions 
stated  in  general  terms  his  commitment 
to  improving  the  lot  of  the  elderly.  The 
real  test  of  this  commitment,  of  course, 
will  come  in  the  specific  programs  and 
policies  the  administration  proposes  to 
achieve  that  end. 

Unfortunately  our  experience  In  the 
past  has  found,  too  often,  that  the  word 
has  failed  to  be  matched  by  the  deed 
as  the  admlnlstratloQ  has  consistently 
oppoeed  one  after  another  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  considered  by  our 
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subcommittee.  Older  Americans  do  have 
niany  friends  in  Congress,  as  witnessed 
by  our  discussion  here  today.  But  Con- 
gress can  authorize  wonderful  programs 
and  they  will  come  to  nothing  if  those 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  set  priorities,  make  the 
budgets  and  have  the  power  to  withhold 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  do  not 
really  imderstand  or  care  about  the 
problems  of  senior  citizens. 

I  hope  tliat  the  President's  recent 
statements  mark  a  new  direction  in  this 
administration's  heretofore  undistin- 
guished record  with  respect  to  older 
Americans.  If  that  be  so.  I  pledge  my 
full  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  enact  the 
legislation  and  appropriate  the  funds  so 
desperately  needed.  In  any  case,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  will  ccmtinue  its 
work  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  and  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much. 

oaoEB  or  BtrsiNESS 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a  fiu:- 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Under  the  previous 
order,  which  Senator  is  to  succeed  me 
in  his  presentation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  to  succeed  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  thus  he  will  have  my  remain- 
ing time  plus  that  which  has  been  al- 
lotted to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  now  recognized, 
under  the  previous  order,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  plus  the  unexpired  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distingiiished  colleague  from  Missouri 
for  his  coiutesy  in  yielding  me  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

HXU>  TO  THE  AGINO 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  served 
some  years  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  more  recently  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  I  welcome  today's  re- 
view of  progress  in  assisting  the  aging 
and  reaffirmation  of  our  hopes  for  full 
recognition  of  older  Americans  through 
prompt  solution  of  problems  which  face 
them. 

The  splendid  spirit  of  bipartisan  con- 
cern which  has  distinguished  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging — with  its  broad  respon- 
sibility to  review  all  matters  affecting  the 
elderly — and  the  Finance  Committee — 
whose  role  in  major  legislation  on  behalf 
of  older  Americans,  including  social  se- 
curity, is  so  important — ^is  a  source  of 
great  personal  satisfaction  to  me. 

As  evidenced  in  Wyoming's  White 
House  Conference  and  our  other  activi- 
ties in  aging,  there  is  no  partisanship  in 
our  State  on  this  vital  question.  I  am  con- 
fident a  similtir  spirit  prevails  elsewhere. 
Needs  of  older  Americans  are  too  im- 
portant to  permit  division.  We  must  all 
work  together. 

It  Is  equally  gratifying  to  observe  a 


new  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  rights, 
needs  and  aspirations  of  older  persons 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Beginning  with  President  Nixon's  call, 
early  in  1970,  of  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  this  new  recogni- 
tion by  the  executive  branch  and  its 
several  D^artments  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  efforts  during  the  past 
2  years  to  involve  our  elders  in  decision- 
making and  policy  formulation  on  mat- 
ters related  to  age. 

This  leadership,  springring  iram  the 
highest  levels  of  the  executive  branch, 
encourages  my  beUef  that  America  is  on 
the  move  in  meeting  the  challenge  in 
aging. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge  to  im- 
prove quality  of  life  for  our  elders — 
through  satisfaction  of  basic  physical 
needs,  protection  of  social  rights,  and 
promotion  of  new  opportunities  for  in- 
volvement in  America's  mainstream — 
such  dedication  by  all  parts  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  is  essential. 

Beyond  this,  there  must  be  reinforce- 
ment of  congressional  and  Presidential 
leadership  by  other  elements  of  society  in 
a  spirit  of  unity  which  recognizes  our 
debt  to  older  Americans  and  the  contri- 
butions they  can  still  make — are  eager 
to  make — to  their  country. 

At  Wyoming's  State  Conference  on 
Aging  last  summer,  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend,  there  was  clear  evidence 
of  such  spirit. 

The  Wyoming  meeting,  one  of  many 
which  preceded  the  White  House  Con- 
ference of  9  weeks  ago,  recognized  that 
satisfaction  of  basic  needs  for  the 
elderly — adequate  income,  access  to 
quality  medical  care,  improved  transpor- 
tation, invigorating  educational  and  rec- 
reational activities,  and  decent  housing 
and  nutrition — is  of  primary  importance. 

No  less  vital,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
at  the  conference,  is  the  need  for  en- 
listment of  society's  total  resources  to 
assure  older  Americans  opportunity  to 
participate  in  day-to-day  responsibili- 
ties and  privileges  of  America's  life  as 
fully  as  their  capabilities  and  desire 
warrant. 

At  the  Wyoming  conference  it  was  evi- 
dent that  older  persons  have  much  to 
offer.  We  will  shortchange  ourselves,  and 
do  injury  to  them,  if  we  do  not  give  them 
full  opportunity  to  function  as  first-class 
citizens. 

Our  older  citizens  are  an  important 
national  resource. 

President  Nixon  has  promised  action  to 
assure  older  Americans  new  opportuni- 
ties which  have  never  before  existed.  This 
is  because  he  firmly  believes  that  our 
senior  citizens  are  a  resource  we  need 
desperately  today.  I  share  his  belief  and 
endorse  his  commitment. 

At  a  time  when  a  recovery  of  family 
life  is  needed  more  than  it  has  ever  been; 
at  a  time  when  there  are  community 
service  tasks  which  go  begging  for  want 
of  manpower;  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  restore  the  perspective  of  the  past, 
older  persons  cannot  and  should  not  be 
forced  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  as  mere  ob- 
servers as  they  too  often  have  in  recent 
years. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  pro- 
gram President  mxon  has  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 


Through  his  program.  President  Nlxcoi 
shows  promise  of  meeting  five  goals 
which  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  make 
fullest  use  of  our  older  citizens.  Through 
his  program,  the  President  shows  prom- 
ise of  creating  a  new  national  tttUtiide 
on  aging,  bringing  about  a  new  prosper- 
ity for  them,  helping  them  to  regialn  self- 
sufficiency.  Improving  health  and  nurs- 
ing home  care,  and  giving  older  Amol- 
cans  an  opportimity  to  serve  where,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  could  not 
before. 

Let  us  take  each  of  these  one  by  one. 

Changing  national  attitudes  will  take 
time.  It  will  also  take  leadership  from 
many  sectors  of  society. 

President  Nixon  has  already  demon- 
strated that  he  will  provide  leadership 
to  bring  to  the  fore  the  problems  and 
importance  of  our  older  Americans.  He 
has  established  two  new  positions  on  the 
White  House  staff — the  position  of  Spe- 
cial  Consultant  to  the  President  on  Aging 
and  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  on 
Aging — held  respectively  by  Arthur 
Flemming  and  John  B.  Martin.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  older  peo- 
ple have  had  direct  representation  on 
the  White  House  staff. 

To  reinforce  these  two  officials  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  appropriate 
programs  for  older  Americans,  the  Pres- 
ident has  established  a  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

He  convened  the  second  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging — the  first  having 
been  called  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Testifying  last  Thursday  at  a  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  hearing.  Dr.  Arthur 
Flemming,  the  President's  Consultant  on 
Aging  emphasized  the  administration's 
intentions  to  vigorously  follow  up  on 
work  of  the  White  House  Conference.  I 
suggest  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  read  I>r.  Flemming's  testi- 
mony when  it  is  published. 

The  speed  with  which  ti-ansmisslon  of 
conference   section    by   section   recom- 
mendations   and    the    admini.straticHi's 
stated    intention    of    effective    foUo'- 
through  is  most  encouraging. 

This  speed  wlilch  contrasts  with  the 
languid  treatment  of  the  first  White 
House  Conference  10  years  ago,  sug- 
gests that  a  new  commitment  to  Amer- 
ica's elders  Is  at  hand.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  thousands  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  a  new  awareness  to  our 
Nation  that  we  must  go  full  steam  ahead. 

To  give  sharper  focus  to  the  problems 
of  the  aged,  the  President  included  a 
special  section  on  older  Americans  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message— another 
first. 

Hawaii's  distinguished  senior  Senator 
HutAM  L.  FoNG,  has  already  spoken  of 
the  President's  efforts  to  create  a  new 
prosperity  for  older  Americans.  Let  me 
only  add  my  conviction  that  he  means 
business  with  them.  The  President  knows 
that  all  the  rhetoric  and  all  the  good 
wishes  he  or  anyl>ody  else  can  offer  will 
mean  nothing  imless  they  are  coupled 
with  a  serious  and  sincere  effort  to  as- 
sure older  Americans  a  fuller  share  of 
life's  material  resources. 

It  is  from  that  knowledge  that  the 
President's  efforts  to  help  older  Ameri- 
cans gain  self-sufficiency  stems. 
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The  President  baa  ordered  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  through  which  older 
Americans  can  readily  gain  information 
on  all  benefits  for  which  they  may  be 
eligible;  has  increased  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  budget  fivefold  to  $100 
million  so  that  new  homemaker,  trans- 
portation, nutrition,  and  commxmity 
service  programs  can  be  made  available; 
has  made  housing  money  more  readily 
availatde  to  older  citizens  so  that  they 
can  purchase  homes  in  a  variety  of  set- 
tings and  has  helped  launch  a  major 
national  effort  to  voluntary  organizations 
which  will  help  older  Americans  gain  the 
service  they  desire  in  their  homes.  We 
can  expect  more  action  along  these  lines 
in  the  period  ahead. 

Despite  medicare  and  medicaid,  the 
problem  of  obtaining  health  and  nursing 
home  care  have  remained  critical.  Many 
studies,  articles,  and  documentaries  have 
demonstrated  the  disgraceful  treatment 
some  of  our  (dder  citizens  have  received 
In  their  declining  years.  The  President 
has  faced  this  problem  forcefully  and 
courageously.  He  instituted  an  eight- 
point  program  to  raise  nursing  home 
standards  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit Federal  funds  to  those  that  were 
found  substandard,  something  no  other 
President  has  ever  draie.  This  program 
includes: 

First.  Training  2,000  nursing  home  in- 
spectors within  18  months. 

Second.  Authorizing  100  percent  Fed- 
eral fimding  of  State  medicaid  inspec- 
tions. 

Third.  Appointing  a  single  responsible 
high  level  oflicial  at  HEW  to  direct  im- 
provements in  nursing  homes. 

Fourth.  Enlarging  the  Federal  en- 
forcement program  by  adding  150  po- 
sitions. 

Fifth.  Establishing  a  program  of 
short-term  courses  for  health  personnel 
who  work  in  nursing  homes. 

Sixth.  Assisting  the  States  in  estab- 
lishment of  investigative  imits. 

Seventh.  Undertaking  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  long-term  care. 

Eighth.  Cutting  off  medicare  and 
medicaid  funds  to  substandard  homes. 

Testimony  by  HEW  Undersecretary 
John  G.  Venneman,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Merlin  K.  Duvall,  MJD.,  who  has 
responsibility  for  implementing  the 
President's  niu-sing  home  initiatives,  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Aging  in 
October.  It  was  evident  then  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  8-point  program  is  well 
underway. 

I  was  pleased  this  morning  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care,  express  a  similar  pleasure 
at  prospects  for  nursing  hcmie  progress. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  the  $5.80  monthly 
medicare  fee  which  will  give  older  Am- 
ericans a  total  of  $1.5  biUion  In  new 
benefits.  He  has  implemented  a  strong 
program  to  upgrade  nursing-home  care- 
He  has  supported  the  Medical  Manpower 
Act  so  that  more  doctors,  nurses,  and 
aides  will  be  available  to  help  care  for 
all  our  Nation's  citizens,  including  older 
Americans. 

The  programs  I  have  mentioned  so  far 
are  all  exciting  and  important.  But  what 


is  most  exciting  personally  to  me  is  the 
President's  efforts  to  give  older  Amer- 
icans an  opportimity  to  serve  where  no 
such  opportimity  existed  before.  We  have 
long  focused  on  youth  involvement — and 
involvement  of  our  yoimg  people  in  public 
affairs  and  service  is  most  important. 

Young  people  have  a  dream  of  a  fine 
new  world.  They  have  a  desire  and  hope 
that  they  can  play  a  major  part  in  mak- 
ing that  fine  new  world  a  reality.  They 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  realize 
this  dream.  Older  people  want  to  help 
them  realize  these  aspiratlc»is. 

Certainly  most  older  Americans  have 
lived  their  lives  with  a  primary  goal  of 
grandchildren — the  young  of  today.  They 
have  worked  hard  to  give  the  young  tools 
for  making  a  better  life  a  reality. 

For  this,  as  weU  as  their  many  other 
contributions,  our  elders  deserve  our 
thanks  and  a  national  commitment  that 
independence  and  a  chance  to  participate 
is  not  denied  them  in  their  later  years. 

Older  Americans  however,  still  have 
dreams  which  they  want  to  achieve  first 
hand,  as  persons.  The  right  to  pursue 
such  dreams  of  service  to  their  fellow - 
man  and  country  is  as  essential  to  their 
dignity  as  are  adequate  incomes  and  rec- 
ognition of  their  past  contributions. 

President  Nixon's  commitment  to  as- 
surance of  that  right  is  most  gratifying 
to  me. 

That  is  why  the  President  requested 
action  to  triple  the  retired  serUor  volun- 
tary program  to  $15  million:  to  double 
the  foster  grandparent  program  to  $25 
million;  and  Operation  Mainstream 
funding — to  help  older  people  find  Jobs— 
to  $26  million.  If  these  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  successful,  I  am  assured  that 
they  will  be  increased  even  more.  As  for 
myself,  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
work  and  we  will  find  in  our  older  citi- 
zens a  resource  of  significant  magnitude. 

President  Nixon  has  said: 

Old  age,  wblcb  should  be  a  time  of  pride 
and  fiilfillment — pride  and  fulfillment  look- 
ing back  and  looking  forward — Is  too  often 
a  time  of  Isolation  and  withdrawal.  Rather 
than  being  a  time  of  dignity.  It  is  often  a  time 
of  disappointment.  And  the  growing  sep- 
aration of  older  Americans  also  means  that 
we  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  a 
tremendous  reservoir  of  skill  and  wisdom  and 
moral  strength  that  our  Nation  desperately 
needs  at  this  moment  In  history. 

I  endorse  those  sentiments.  I  endorse 
also  the  substantive  proposals  President 
Nixon  has  made  to  back  them  up.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  also  have  the  full  and 
complete  support  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heaird  a  great  deal  this  morning  about 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  and  what 
might  be  done  to  improve  their  situation. 
No  one  questions  that  these  problems 
exist  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  mean- 
ingful manner.  The  real  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter is  how  they  are  to  be  dealt  with;  to 
consider  the  elderly  as  a  special  group 
with  special  problems  is  necessary,  but 
to  segregate  them  in  the  process  of  solv- 
ing their  problems,  Is  doing  them  a  dis- 
tinct disservice.  Comfort  with  dignity — 


and  I  cannot  put  enough  stress  on  dig- 
nity— is  the  ideal  goal. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  special,  not  sim- 
ply because  of  their  present  status  but 
because  of  what  they  have  contributed. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  treated  "dif- 
ferently" from  other  parts  of  society  any 
more  than  anyone  else  does.  Nor  do  they 
like  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  welfare  recipients.  They  have  worked 
all  their  lives  and  have  earned  their  re- 
tirement; to  be  lumped  in  with  people 
who  are,  all  too  often,  considered  too 
lazy  to  work  is  repugnant  to  them.  Mail 
from  my  elderly  constituents  indicates 
this  only  too  clearly.  Many  senior  citizens 
will  refuse  welfare  assistance — such  as 
food  stamps — because  they  feel  it  to  be 
degrading.  Similarly,  they  feel  degraded 
if  they  are  shunted  off  from  society  be- 
cause of  their  age;  many  feel  they  have 
much  to  contribute  and  locked  upon  re- 
tirement as  an  opportunity  to  do  more 
for  their  community  rather  than  less. 

Oiu-  senior  citizens  have  earned  their 
retirement  and  they  should  be  able  to 
enjoy  it  rather  than  have  to  endure  it. 
Providing  for  their  physical  comforts 
while  overlooking  their  emotional  well 
being — their  sense  of  dignity  £md  pride 
if  you  will — is  not  an  adequate  answer. 

This  problem  of  balancing  physical 
comfort  with  emotional  well  being  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  imusual  set  of 
economic  circumstances  confronting 
most  elderly  Americans. 

First  of  all,  senior  citizens  constitute 
an  evergrowing  proportion  of  our  pop- 
ulation. In  1910,  they  comprised  4.1  per- 
cent of  our  total  population;  today  about 
10  percent.  In  my  home  State — ^Florida— 
that  proportion  is  almost  15  percent. 
Quantitativel>  speaking,  the  under-65 
population  is  two  and  one-half  times 
what  it  was  in  1900,  but  the  over-65 
group  is  six  and  one-half  times  as  large. 
Add  to  this  the  nearly  10  million  people 
age  60-65  in  the  country  today — over 
200.000  of  them  in  Florida — and  the  pro- 
portion grows.  Realistically,  given  the 
niunber  of  people  60  and  over  who  are 
retired  and  given  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  programs  for  the  elderly  start  with 
people  62  and  over,  it  Is  more  accurate 
to  think  in  terms  of  30  million  senior 
citizens. 

Unfortunately,  this  older  population 
is  essentially  a  low-income  group,  even 
though  there  are  a  good  number  of 
wealthy  senior  citizens.  In  1970.  half  of 
the  7.2  million  families  having  heads  of 
household  aged  65  or  over  had  cash  in- 
comes of  less  than  $5,953  and  almost 
25  percent  made  less  than  $3,000.  Of  the 
5.8  million  senior  citizens  Uving  alone  or 
with  nonrelatives,  half  had  incomes  of 
less  than  $1,500.  In  many  cases,  the  com- 
bination of  reduced  income  and  acceler- 
ating inflation  has  brought  about  a  de- 
cline into  the  low  income  or  poverty 
classifications.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  social  security 
which  was — and  is — to  insure  that  a  per- 
son is  adequately  provided  for  in  his 
retirement  years.  People  who  have  paid 
social  security  all  their  lives  in  this  ex- 
pectation and  who.  due  to  limited  In- 
come, may  not  have  had  enough  money 
to  Invest  In  other  retirement  plans,  de- 
serve no  less. 
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I  feel — and  have  felt — that  an  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  has  been 
needed  for  a  long  time.  I  tried  to  get 
these  benefits  Increased  last  year,  inde- 
pendent of  welfare  reform,  and  I  feel 
that  they  are  essential  this  year,  even  If 
getting  them  passed  means  separating 
them  from  H.R.  1. 

HJl.  1 — as  we  have  heard— contains  a 
number  of  laudable  proposals  in  the  area 
of  social  security  reform.  I  fully  support 
changes  that  woiild: 

First.  Increase  social  security  benefits 
by  5  percent  effective  July  1.  1972; 

Second.  Provide  for  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  benefits; 

Third.  Increase  a  widow's  benefit  from 
the  present  amount  of  82.5  percent  of  her 
husband's  benefit  to  an  amount  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  deceased  husband's 
benefit;  and 

Fourth.  EUiminate  the  earnings  limita- 
tion on  social  seciuity  recipients  or,  li 
that  is  impossible,  to  set  the  limit  at  a 
minimum  of  $3,000. 

All  these  provisions  would  provide  ad- 
ditional direct  income  for  the  recipient, 
a  step  recommended  by  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  one  con- 
sistent with  preserving  the  dignity  of  the 
senior  citizens.  Increased  benefits  and 
safeguards  against  inflation  simply  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  social  security  and 
make  the  law  more  equitable.  They  do 
not  carry  the  same  stigma  that  is  so  often 
attached  to  the  welfare  programs  that 
they  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  depend 
on.  In  this  regard.  President  Nixon's  old- 
er Americans'  Income  assurance  plan  Is 
right  CHI  target;  by  having  applicants  for 
benefits  apply  to  a  social  security  office 
rather  than  a  welfare  department,  ut- 
most dignity  can  be  maintained. 

Next  to  imulequate  Income  perht^M  the 
most  vexing  and  worrisome  problem  for 
the  elderly  is  health  care.  Medical  costs 
have  risen  astronomically  in  the  last  few 
years,  spurred  by  the  same  inflation  that 
has  cut  so  deeply  into  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  elderly.  Faced  with  a  much 
greater  likelihood  of  needing  medical  care 
than  the  rest  of  us,  the  senior  citizen 
finds  himself  with  less  money  than  ever 
to  pay  higher  costs  than  ever.  Even  with 
medicare,  the  squeeze  is  causing  many 
senior  Americans  to  do  without  medical 
treatment  they  badly  need.  It  is  my  belief 
that  certain  improvements  are  necessary 
to  reverse  this  situation. 

First,  we  must  develop  incentives  for 
cost  cutting  in  the  provision  of  health 
services.  These  Incentives  do  not  exist  at 
present.  Demonstration  projects,  better 
planning,  and  more  prudent  fimding  are 
essential  if  health  costs  are  to  be  kept 
down. 

Second,  there  needs  to  be  a  limitation 
on  coverage  of  costs  by  medicare.  Medl- 
care/medicaid  patients  should  not  have 
to  pay  for  nonessential  services;  if  guide- 
lines were  established  setting  forth  what 
constitutes  reasonable  health  costs  in  a 
given  area,  unnecessary  charges  might 
be  avoided. 

Third,  extended  care  facilities  should 
be  required  to  meet  certain  minimum 
standards  to  Insure  patient  safety  and 
the  proper  use  of  medicare  funds. 

Fourth,  the  rules  concerning  coverage 
of  physical  therapy — a  service  so  fre- 
duenUy  needed  by  the  dderly— under 


medicare  should  be  relaxed  to  permit 
senior  citizens  to  t>e  reimbursed  for  ther- 
apy sessions  at  a  therapist's  office.  Such 
a  change  should  be  more  convenient  and 
less  costly  to  the  person  needing  the 
treatment. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  professional 
standard  review  organizations  should  be 
established  to  help  insure  quality  health 
care. 

Another  concern  of  pressing  Impor- 
tance to  the  elderly  Is  where  to  live.  I  say, 
where  to  live.  Instead  of  Just  houshig,  be- 
cause, while  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
addltloned  housing  imlts  for  the  elderly, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  our  senior  citizens 
own  their  own  homes — most  of  them 
mortgage  free.  The  problem — ^more  times 
than  not,  is — can  the  senior  citizen  afford 
to  live  in  his  own  home  or  should  he  move 
into  an  elderly  housing  facility?  It  would 
seem,  for  several  reasons,  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  hdp  those  who 
have  their  own  homes  and  want  to  con- 
tinue living  in  them  to  do  so. 

First,  a  majority  of  senior  citizens  do 
not  really  want  to  live  in  elderly  housing 
because  such  housing  makes  them  fed 
like  they  are  being  segregated  from  the 
rest  of  society. 

Second,  there  is  often  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  living  In  their  own  home. 

Third,  it  is  less  expensive  for  them, 
and  for  the  Oovernment,  to  live  in  their 
own  homes,  provided  they  are  able  to  do 
so. 

Fourth,  these  homes  can  often  be  a 
source  of  income  if,  for  instance,  rooms 
are  rented  out. 

Various  means  have  be«i  suggested  to 
help  keep  the  elderly  in  their  own  homes. 
Aside  from  cutting  Infiation,  which  is 
essential  and  which  Is  taking  place,  the 
burden  of  steadily  increasing  property 
taxes  presents  the  biggest  problem.  The 
senior  citizen,  on  his  or  her  fixed  income, 
cannot  afford  to  pay  out  a  good  percent- 
age of  it  to  cover  property  taxes;  if  they 
could  be  given  a  tax  break  or  better  yet, 
if  the  burden  of  the  property  tax  could  be 
reduced,  b&  President  Nixon  suggested  in 
the  state  of  the  Union  address,  many 
senior  Americans  would  not  be  financially 
forced  to  move. 

Another  factor  that  forces  the  elderly 
to  leave  their  own  homes  is  upkeep  and 
repair.  Both  are  expensive  and  often 
these  tasks  are  beyond  the  physical  capa- 
bility of  the  senior  citizen.  However,  If 
means  were  f  oimd  to  reduce  these  costs — 
for  example,  senior  citizens  co-ops  that 
contracted  for  upkeep  services — ^thls 
problem  could  be  at  least  alleviated. 

Other  ways  of  keeping  the  senior  citi- 
zen in  his  own  home  include  such  things 
as  volunteers — ^perhaps  other  senior  citi- 
zens— looking  after  the  needs  of  elderly 
homeowners  on  an  organized  basis  within 
the  community. 

Improved  transit  systems — I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  a  bit  more  In  a  minute — ^wlll  help 
them  get  around  to  do  the  necessary  er- 
rands. However,  not  sdl  senior  citizens  by 
any  means  have  the  option  of  living  in 
their  own  homes.  For  these  people  elderly 
housing,  designed  to  meet  their  particular 
needs,  is  essential  and  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford.  More  detailed  efforts  should  be 
made  to  better  ascertain  the  "need"  for 
such  elderly  housing,  and  to  make  sure 
that  such  programs  that  do  exist  are  ef- 


fectively administered  and  do  not  over- 
lap. 

In  housing,  as  with  everything  eLse, 
the  key  to  the  problem  is  dignity.  Segre-. 
gating  the  elderly  into  retirement  com- 
munities, while  it  has  certain  advantages, 
has  the  drawback  making  seniors  feel 
that  they  are  second-class  citizens  that 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  sepcutitely  for 
their  own  good.  To  many  senior  citizens 
that  thought  is  just  as  abhorrent  as  being 
associated  with  those  on  welfare. 

One  could  go  on  for  hours  on  the  needs 
of  the  elderly,  but  rather  than  do  that,  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon  one  final  trouble 
area — ^transportation. 

Crucial  to  the  desire  of  older  people  to 
be  a  part  of  the  community  is  mobility. 
It  is  also  essential  if  one  is  to  shop  com- 
petitively, or  to  run  mcmy  of  the  day-to- 
day errands,  or  to  have  a  social  life. 
Mobility  is  freedom;  for  senior  citizens 
it  represents  freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors. 

However,  advancing  years  make  it  dif- 
ficult atfid  often  dangerous  to  drive, 
harder  to  walk,  and  more  diflQcult  to 
negotiate  public  transit.  Economic  woes 
often  rule  out  getting  a  chauffeur  or  tak- 
ing taxis,  so  public  transportation  be- 
comes very  important.  For  some,  even  the 
bus  is  too  expensive;  for  others,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  rural  areas,  public 
transit  is  unavailable  or  unaccessible  and 
therefore  useless.  Several  remedies  come 
to  mind.  The  most  obvious  is  extension 
and  improvement  of  our  system  of  public 
transit.  Another  is  reducing  fares  for  sen- 
ior citizens  if  they  have  a  medicare  card. 
The  latter  plan  Is  being  used  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  Its  effects  should  be 
studied  for  future  reference.  Eliminating 
the  need  for  the  elderly  to  travel  is  not 
really  an  answer,  for  like  most  people 
senior  citizens  prize  their  ability  and 
right  to  move  about. 

In  going  over  these  matters  this  mor- 
ning, I  have  obviously  left  out  or  Just 
lightly  touched  on  a  lot  of  things — things 
like  employment  for  the  elderly,  social 
services,  taxes  and  tax  breaks,  and 
safety  stsmdards.  These  are  all  relevant 
and  related  topics  and  they  need  atten- 
tion. Obviously  they  cannot  all  be  tackled 
at  once  but  neither  is  it  fair  to  expect  the 
senior  citizen  to  wait  indefinitely.  I  think 
these  hearings,  the  committee  work,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and 
the  President's  proposals  and  deep  in- 
terest, are  all  indicative  of  a  growing 
awareness  that  we  cannot  forget  those  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  This,  I  believe  you 
will  all  agree,  is  an  encouraging  sign.  Our 
senior  citizens  deserve  the  best;  they 
have  earned  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  now  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  for  an  exception- 
ally fine  statement.  His  service  on  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Aging  is  of 
particular  significance,  as  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  retired  people  liv- 
ing in  his  State  of  Florida.  His  expertise 
in  this  area  is  appreciated  by  all  of  us 
because  he  has  provided  a  great  deal  of 
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insight  on  establishing  a  sense  of  priori- 
ties in  this  field. 

lilr.  OURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  very  much  for  Ills  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  (Mr.  CHxnicH),  the  dlstingiilshed 
ranking  member  (Mr.  Pong),  and  my 
colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out, 
there  are  20  million  Americans  over  age 
65.  A  full  one-quarter  of  them  live  at  or 
near  the  poverty  level,  and  while  poverty 
is  declining  among  other  age  groups,  it  is 
increasing  among  the  elderly. 

In  other  words,  a  minority  of  the 
population,  our  elderly — I  will  not  say 
aging  because  we  are  all  aging — those 
65  years  or  over,  is  the  only  minority 
group  in  America  today  where  conditions 
are  getting  worse  rather  than  better, 
where  the  incidence  of  poverty  is  in- 
creasing rather  than  decreasing  for  them. 

The  elderly  are  among  our  neediest 
citizens — ^Lf  not  the  neediest— but  because 
they  are  neither  loud  nor  militant  nor 
quick  to  complain,  their  poblems  have 
gone  largely  unnoticed  in  years  past. 

Delegates  to  the  recently  concluded 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  did 
much  to  change  this,  however,  in  focusing 
the  Nation's  attention  on  senior  citizens. 
During  the  conference,  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  in  such  areas  as  Income  main- 
tenance, health,  housing,  employment 
and  transportalton  were  stressed,  and 
major  recommendations  ior  congres- 
sional action  in  each  area  were  Issued.  In 
making  these  recommendations,  the  dele- 
gates laid  the  f oimdation  for  a  national 
policy  on  aging — something  we  have 
always  lacked  but  desperately  need. 

Although  the  delegates  refrained  from 
endorsing  specific  legislation  pending  be- 
fore Congress,  they  did  endorse  certain 
ideas  already  incorporated  into  existing 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  here 
on  hearings  that  the  Committee  on  Aging 
held  last  week  under  its  chairman,  Uie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjhch). 

I  can  recall,  when  first  coming  on  the 
conunlttee,  that  the  hearings  were  not 
very  well  attended.  The  hearings  last 
week  were  overfiowing  with  interested 
citizens.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
average  age  level  was  not  more  than  60 
years  old — probably  it  wsis  closer  to  40 
or  50.  It  is  encouraging  that  an  Increasing 
number  of  young  people  are  working  In 
this  field,  trying  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  aging. 

The  hearings  held  last  week  are  evl- 
doice  of  national  concern.  We  are  devel- 
oping, through  the  efforts  of  a  great  many 
people  working  in  this  field,  a  national 
conscience  with  respect  to  this  problem. 

One  of  those  bills  now  before  Congress 
which  Is  of  Interest  to  the  elderly  is  H.R. 
1,  the  comprehensive  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971.  Among  other  fea- 
tures, this  measure  calls  for  a  5  percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  socialsecu- 
rlty  benefits,  full  benefits  for  widows, 
automatic  benefit  increases  to  protect  re- 
dpents  against  Inflation,  and  a  liberal- 
ized retirement  test. 


In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunittee,  I  endorsed  each  of 
the  above  proposals,  and  urged  that  tke 
earnings  limitation  be  raised  immediately 
to  $2,400,  and  to  $3,000  by  January  1, 
1974. 

I  think  among  the  most  ludicrous  situ- 
ations we  have  today  Is  the  fact  that  If 
a  person  retires  at  65  and  continues  to 
have  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year  in  in- 
terest and  dividends,  he  still  gets  his 
full  social  security  benefits  if  he  Is  not 
working.  But  If  that  social  security  check 
is  necessary  for  a  working  man  or  woman 
in  order  to  live,  he  can  only  get  the  full 
amount  of  the  check  up  to  $1,680.  After 
that  point,  deductions  are  made,  and  once 
a  person  makes  $2,880  he  receives  no 
benefits  from  social  security  despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  paid  into  the  system  for 
years  and  years  and  years.  In  addition, 
even  more  ludicrous  is  the  fact  that  if  a 
person  has  to  work  beyond  age  65,  he  has 
social  security  deducted  from  his  wages 
before  receiving  his  net  pay.  So,  even 
after  age  65,  he  continues  to  pay  for 
social  security  and  the  deductions  are 
made  from  his  earned  Income.  This  sys- 
tem seems  to  indicate  that  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  getting  earned  Income. 

If  one  receives  imeamed  Income  from 
dividends  or  Interest,  he  has  no  deduc- 
tions made  for  social  security. 

However,  If  one  has  earned  InccHne 
necessary  to  supplement  his  social  se- 
curity Income,  he  does  have  deductions 
made. 

Of  all  the  crazy  things  we  have  ever 
done,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  unfair. 
We  must  eliminate  the  limitation.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Finance  Committee 
this  year  is  reconsidering  the  earnings 
limitation.  I  think  we  ought  to  literally 
take  It  off. 

Social  security  is  like  insurance.  We 
pay  for  It.  And  people  resent  very  much 
Indeed,  after  paying  for  perhaps  over 
40  years,  not  getting  benefits  If  they  have 
some  earned  Income  coming  In. 

HH.  1  is  now  under  active  considera- 
tion by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  Chairman  Long 
has  given  his  word  that  the  bill  will  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor  by  early 
March.  And  If  he  gives  his  word,  he 
means  It.  The  passage  of  HJR.  1  will  en- 
able us  to  further  many  of  the  goals  set 
forth  by  the  White  House  Conference 
oo  Aging. 

Housing  and  transportation  were  cited 
earlier  as  areas  of  major  concern  to  the 
elderly.  It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  Is  currently 
meeting  In  executive  session  on  housing 
legislation.  When  a  bill  Is  reported  to  the 
Senate  floor,  I  hope  it  will  contain  two 
specific  provisions. 

The  first  provision  would  call  for  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing who  would  deal  exclusively  with 
housing  problems — and  I  add  Uie  word 
"opportimlties" — for  the  elderly,  and 
who  would  act  as  a  spokesman  and  advo- 
cate for  the  elderly  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. We  need  a  person  within  HUD  who 
Is  sensitive  to  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  who  Is  high  enough  up  In  the 
bureaucracy  to  be  able  to  cut  through 


the  redtape  and  present  these  needs  di- 
rectly and  forcefully  to  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Romney  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  in  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy within  HUD  In  the  best  sense 
of  that  term.  That  is  his  responsibility  In 
HUD.  He  not  only  has  Improved  the  efltt- 
clency  of  his  Department  In  Washing- 
ton, but  he  has  also  done  more  than  any 
other  cabinet  official  to  my  knowledge  to 
decentralize  and  place  responsibility  to 
the  field.  However,  not  until  we  get  one 
Assistant  Secretary  whose  life  work  is 
to  take  care  of  the  housing  needs  of  the 
elderly  are  we  going  to  have  them  ade- 
quately taken  care  of. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Secretary  and  with  his  very  able  Under 
Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Van  Dusen.  I  am 
hopeful  that  he  can  see  fit  to  make  this 
one  personnel  assignment,  possibly  by 
Executive  order. 

The  second  provision  which  I  hope  the 
Banking  Committee  will  include  would 
call  for  operating  subsidies  for  falling 
mass  transit  systems.  Oood  mass  transit 
is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  elderly,  and 
yet  mass  transit  companies  are  going 
broke  across  the  country.  We  must  take 
action  to  prevent  mass  transit  from  going 
completely  under,  lest  the  poor  and  the 
elderly,  and  others  who  are  dependent 
upon  mass  transportation,  become  totally 
Isolated. 

On  this  subject,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference delegates  said  this : 

The  dderly,  like  everyone  clBe  In  society, 
must  depend  upon  the  ablUty  to  travel  for 
acquiring  the  basic  necessities  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  as  well  as  employment  and 
medical  care.  The  ability  to  travel  Is  also 
necessary  for  their  participation  in  spiritual', 
cultural,  recreational,  and  other  social  activ- 
ities. To  the  extent  the  aged  are  denied  trans- 
portation services,  they  are  denied  fuU  par- 
ticipation In  meaningful  community  life. 

I  know  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williajjs)  shares  my 
Interest  in  both  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  to  deal  with  the 
elderly  and  in  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance for  falling  mass  transit  systems.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  he  is  not  only  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  but  also  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
I  know  that  it  is  his  Intention  to  see  that 
action  is  taken. 

These,  then,  are  steps  that  Congress 
can  take  almost  immediately  to  advance 
the  goals  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

Actions  taken  recently  by  President 
Nixon  to  elevate  the  status  of  senior 
citizens  in  his  administration  are  encour- 
aging. The  President  has  called  for  a  five- 
fold Increase  in  the  budget  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging.  He  has  submitted  ma- 
jor legislation  to  Congress  to  remedy 
serious  deficiencies  in  our  private  pension 
plans.  He  has  Indicated  his  administra- 
tion is  ready  to  Implement  quickly  the 
Kennedy-Pepper  bill  to  provide  hot,  nu- 
tritious meals  for  the  elderly  in  commu- 
nity settings,  when  this  measure  passes 
the  House — and  I  imderstand  that  this 
measure  Is  under  consideration  on  the 
House  fioor  today.  And  through  his  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming  as 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on 
Aging,  the  President  has  acted  to  insure 
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that  the  elderly  will  receive  greater  at- 
tention within  the  executive  branch. 

In  his  role  as  C^halrman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  Dr.  Flem- 
ming made  every  conceivable  effort  to 
make  the  conference  a  good  and  open 
one.  Commissioner  John  Martin  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  has  also  done  a 
fine  job.  I  think  they  made  a  fijie  presen- 
tation when  they  appeared  as  witnesses 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Agbag 
and  Special  Senate  Aging  Committee  last 
week.  They  said  there  is  a  momentum 
building  up  in  the  country  for  the  aging. 
I  know  that  they  have  higher  priorities  In 
mind  than  the  low  status  we  relegate  at 
the  present  time  to  the  problems  of  the 
aging — lower,  in  fact,  than  other  indus- 
trialized nations  in  the  world  accord  to 
their  aged  citizens  relative  to  t^elr  na- 
tional resources. 

I  think  Dr.  Flemming  deserves  the 
recommendation  of  all  of  us  for  his  han- 
dling of  the  conference,  and  I  believe  he 
will  continue  to  act  as  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  elderly  within  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  think  the  Aging  Commltee  should  call 
upon  citizens  outside  of  Oovemment  as 
well  to  assure  a  better  life  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

Congress  can  pass  laws,  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  issue  executive  orders  to  help 
aged  citizens,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  ful- 
fill their  spiritual,  social  and  emotional 
needs.  These  needs  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  up  to  indi- 
vidual citizens  to  look  after  their  parents 
and  grandparents,  and  to  honor  their 
fathers  and  their  mothers. 

It  almost. makes  one  weep  when  he 
visits  a  nureing  home  for  the  elderly  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  and  finds  110  elderly 
people  looking  at  the  blank  walls,  at  the 
television,  or  at  each  other.  On  some 
days  there  is  not  single  visitor  to  talk  to 
the  patients  In  the  nursing  homes.  This 
is  something  that  the  Oovemment  can- 
not do.  — ' 
This  shows  an  utter  lack  of  compassion 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  for 
others,  the  lack  of  desire  to  visit  others 
and  to  help  each  other. 

This  coimtry  was  built  with  the  spirit 
of  helping  each  other,  and  cooperating 
with  and  assisting  one  another.  Certainly 
that  was  true  In  the  West.  The  coimtry 
was  developed  there  by  means  of  people 
helping  their  neighbors. 

The  least  we  can  do  Is  to  give  a  little 
attention,  a  little  time,  and  a  little 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  elderly  who  are  in  poverty. 

Sometimes  nourishment  for  the  soul  is 
much  more  needed  than  nourishment  for 
the  stomach. 

The  very  fact  that  society,  through 
many  of  the  progrsuns  we  have  insti- 
tuted, has  reached  out  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  poor  probably  does  more 
for  their  morale  thsm  for  their  physical 
being. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
a  nimiber  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  have  appeared  here  to- 
day to  give  voice  to  our  deep  concern  and 
to  urge  our  colleagues  to  take  care  of 
this  matter. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  administration  will  con- 


tinue to  do— as  it  has  done  in  the  past — 
more  to  close  the  himger  gap  than  any 
other  administration  in  history. 

I  trust  that  this  administration  also 
will  go  down  in  recorded  history  as  the 
the  admlnlstratlan  that  did  more  to 
alert  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  assign- 
ing a  higher  priority  to  the  aging  and 
to  those  who  need  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port and  help. 

The  elderly  worked  htu^  to  make  this 
country  the  great  country  it  is  and  to 
provide  the  bountiful  harvest  we  now 
have;  it  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
they  share  In  the  benefits  and  proceeds 
of  this  great  society. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beotssh)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  are  few  Issues  of  greater  con- 
cern today,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  than  the  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  are  passing  from  a 
period  when  the  economy  was  inflated 
by  the  strains  of  war  to  a  time  when  it 
will  be  challenged  by  the  needs  of  peace. 

Adding  to  the  inevitable  problems  of 
transition  has  been  the  increasingly 
vigorous  economic  competition  of  other 
countries.  We  welcome  this  competition, 
but  we  must  also  realize  that  it  requires 
us  to  give  renewed  attention  to  increas- 
ing American  productivity — not  only  to 
ensure  the  continued  Improvement  In 
our  own  standard  of  living,  but  also  to 
keep  our  Nation's  goods  competltlTe  in 
the  world's  markets,  thereby  providing 
Jobs  for  American  workers. 

Dining  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
our  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  labor 
productivity  averaged  3.4  percent.  But 
by  the  mld-slxtles  It  had  begun  Its  drop 
to  an  average  of  only  1.8  percent. 

We  are  taking  Important  steps  to  re- 
vive the  productivity  of  American  labor. 
Our  New  Economic  PoUcy  Is  shrlnUng 
the  bulge  of  Inflation.  We  are  proposing 
a  new  program  to  promote  technological 
progress — for  advances  In  research  and 
development  are  essential  mgredlents  of 
rising  productivity.  But  technological  ad- 
vance Is  not  the  whole  story:  Increases  in 
the  skills  of  our  labor  force  also  play  a 
large  part. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  labor  force  for  its  own 
sake.  We  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
dividual American — concerned  that  he 
learn  the  skills  to  gain  emplosrment  or 
leam  more  skills  to  gain  better  employ- 
ment. We  are  concerned  about  the  health 
of  our  economy,  knowing  that  a  strong, 
highly  productive  economy  is  the  indi- 
vidual American's  best  insiu^nce  against 
unemployment.  This  Is  why  the  Federal 
Oovemment  provides  manpower  train- 


ing—to Increase  the  opportunities  of 
Jobless  Americans  to  share  in  the  abun- 
dcmce  of  America. 

Today,  I  again  urge  that  the  Congnes 
enable  us  to  Improve  our  manpower  pro- 
grams by  enacting  the  Manpower  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  Congrefls  recognized 
Federal  responsibiUty  for  comprehensive 
manpower  training  by  passing  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  The  MDTA  and  the  Ek:onomic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  have  grown  to  in- 
clude over  a  dozen  separate,  narrow 
grant  programs,  each  with  Its  own  pur- 
poses. Yet,  even  though  manpower  pro- 
grams have  grown  in  number,  the  need 
for  manpower  training  has  outpaced  the 
capablll^  of  these  older  programs  to  pro- 
vide services.  Our  commitment  is  strong, 
but  we  have  not  bridged  the  gap  between 
the  promises  and  the  performance  of 
Federal  manpower  programs.  Something 
better  Is  needed— on  this  we  can  all 
agree. 

THX    OLD    WAT:     A    XfKKD    rOB    RKVOBIC 

Like  the  field  of  manpower  training, 
many  other  areas  of  Federal  assistance 
are  suffering  from  a  hardening  of  gov- 
ernmental arteries.  Federal  programs  are 
meant  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
citizens  living  in  50  States  and  in  thou- 
sands of  communities,  but  those  diverse 
needs  are  not  being  met  by  rigid,  stand- 
ardized Federal  programs.  Instead,  the 
pressure  on  State  and  local  resources  is 
building  to  the  breaking  point.  The  tra- 
ditional answer  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  even  more  separate  categories  of 
Federal  aid. 

Federal  aid  is  needed,  but  the  prtMt- 
eratlon  of  Federal  plans,  programs,  cate- 
gories, and  requirements  has  com- 
pounded the  individual  problons  faced 
by  American  communltleB  today.  Fre- 
quently. Federal  involvement  has  merely 
generated  a  false  sense  of  security — a  se- 
curity which  has  been  betrayed  by  the 
continuing  multiplication  of  communi- 
ties' soclsd  needs  and  the  failure  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  those  needs. 

Federal  aid  outlays  account  for  21  per- 
cent of  State  and  local  revenues  today, 
but  many  Federal  grants  require  State 
and  local  offlclEils  to  match  some  percent- 
age of  Federal  aid  with  local  money 
which  could  be  better  spent  in  other 
ways  to  solve  local  problems.  In  many 
cases,  State  and  local  offldals  must  de- 
cide either  to  accept  Federal  aid  with 
Its  Etccompanylng  allocation  of  State  and 
local  funds  or  to  receive  no  Federal  aid 
at  all. 

Federal  maintenance  of  effort  provi- 
sions further  distort  local  priorities  by 
requiring  State  and  local  governments  to 
continue  projects  Irrespective  of  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  their  own  needs. 
Once  again,  our  cooununities  lose  more 
of  the  flexibility  vriiich  would  enable 
them  to  meet  what  they  consider  their 
most  pressing  needs. 

Frustrating  and  time-consuming  proj- 
ect approvaJ  requirements,  a  Jimgle  of 
red  tape,  often  make  it  impossible  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  count  on 
having  Federal  money  when  it  is  needed. 
No  matter  how  pressing  some  needs  may 
be,  communities  must  wait,  sometimes 
months  or  even  years,  for  the  slowly 
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grinding  wheels  of  bureaucracy  to  con- 
adder  each  grant  in  minute  detail. 

The  real  problem  lies  not  with  the 
Federal  Government's  intentions,  but 
with  how  it  tries  to  meet  communities' 
needs — by  undertaking  one  narrow,  in- 
flexible program  after  another.  The  num- 
ber of  separate  categories  has  grown 
until  no  one  is  sure  of  their  boundaries. 
In  1983,  there  were  only  160  individual 
grant  programs  amoimting  to  about  $8.6 
billion,  but  now  there  are  over  1,000  such 
programs  amounting  to  almost  $40  bil- 
lion. Each  rigid  category  of  additional 
aid  reflects  the  worst  kind  of  arrogance : 
the  presumption  that  only  the  Federal 
Government  knows  local  needs  and  how 
to  meet  them. 

If  we  have  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  I  for  one  do — then  we  must 
recognize  that  in  thousands  of  communi- 
ties, each  with  its  own  problems  and  pri- 
orities, there  live  people  quite  capable  of 
determining  and  meeting  their  own  needs 
and  in  all  probability  doing  a  better  job 
of  It  than  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 
Quite  simply,  today's  local  needs  are 
likely  to  be  met  best  by  local  solutions. 

llie  time  has  clearly  come  to  reform 
the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment aids  local  and  State  authorities. 
The  time  has  clearly  come  when  those 
who  serve  at  the  State  and  local  level  and 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
flnding  workable  solutions  to  State  and 
local  problems  should  be  given  a  chance. 
Clearly,  It  Is  time  that  Federal  aid  be- 
came truly  that,  aid,  not  rigid  and  often 
confusing  control. 

Waste,  confusion,  and  IneflBclMicy  are 
too  often  the  price  paid  by  local  and  State 
governments  for  Federal  aid  imder  the 
present  system.  Last  year  the  Federal 
Govenunent    discovered    the    following 
cases,  to  cite  Just  a  few  examples: 
— One  North-Central  State  had  93  peo- 
ple on  Its  government  payroll  to  do 
nothing  but  apply  for  Federal  edu- 
cation grants. 
— A  study  of  grant  programs  In  one 
Western  city  revealed  that  only  15 
percent  of  the  Federal  funds  to  that 
city    went    through   its    mayor    or 
elected  government. 
— Federal  demands  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  local  officials  is  particu- 
larly serious.  In  one  small  Midwest- 
em  city,  a  part-time  mayor  had  to 
attend     sixteen     separate     evening 
meetings  per  month,  one  with  Fed- 
eral o£Qclals  from  each  of  the  sixteen 
ser>arate  grant  programs  in  which 
his  small  city  participates. 

TH«  NTW   way:     SPKCUL  BIVINm  BRASINO 

In  a  series  of  special  messages  to  the 
Congress  last  year,  I  proposed  Special 
Revenue  Sharing,  a  new  system  of  Fed- 
eral aid  which  would  serve  the  purposes 
of  our  State  and  local  governments  bet- 
ter than  the  system  of  narrow  Federal 
grant  programs  now  operating.  I  pro- 
posed that  funds  be  made  available  to 
States  and  localities  for  six  broad  pur- 
poses— manpower,  law  enforcement,  ed- 
ucation, transportation,  urban  commu- 
nity development,  and  rural  community 
development — to  be  used,  for  each  of 
these  purposes,  as  they  see  flt  to  meet 
their  particular  needs,  lliofle  prcq^osals, 
if  enacted,  would  consolidate  over  130 


separate  programs  Into  six  general  pur- 
pose areas.  Under  our  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  proposals,  in  the  flrst  full  year 
of  operation,  $12.3  billion  in  Federal 
fimds  would  be  provided  to  States  and 
localities  for  those  six  broad  piuixees. 
These  funds  would  be  free  from  match- 
ing requirements,  maintenance  of  effort 
restrictions,  presently  rigid  prior  Federal 
project  approval  requirements,  and,  best 
of  all,  inflexible  Federal  plans.  But  there 
are  two  major  stipulations:  (1)  the 
money  is  subject  to  all  the  civil  rights 
requirements  of  Title -VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1964,  and  (2)  no  govern- 
ment unit  would  receive  less  money  un- 
der these  proposals  than  it  did  under 
the  old  system  of  narrow  Federal  grants. 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  is  not  a 
wholesale  dismantling  of  the  Federal 
grants  system,  as  some  critics  have 
charged.  It  Is  a  careful  effort  to  decide 
which  level  of  government  can  best  deal 
with  a  particular  problem  and  then  to 
move  the  necessary  fimds  and  dedsion- 
maklng  power  to  that  level  of  govern- 
ment. When  a  Federal  approach  Is 
needed  we  should  take  that  road,  but 
when  a  local  approach  is  better  we  should 
move  the  resoxirces  and  power  to  that 
level. 

I  realize  that  these  are  challenging 
concepts,  which  have  malor  implications 
for  the  structure  of  American  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State  and  local — and  for 
the  effectiveness  with  which  government 
serves  the  people.  They  require  us  in 
Washington  to  give  up  some  of  our 
power,  so  that  more  power  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  States,  to  the  localities,  and 
to  the  people,  where  it  will  be  better 
used.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  Congress  give  full  consideration  to 
all  of  these  proposals  for  fimdamental 
reform  and  move  rapidly  to  create  effec- 
tive programs  to  meet  today's  needs. 

MANPOWER    SEBVICXS    FOB   THE    SEVENTIES 

I  recognize  that  It  is  Incumbent  upon 
those  who  propose  change  to  justify  the 
changes.  I  believe  oiu"  experience  with 
Federal  manpower  programs  over  the 
last  10  years  Justifies  the  changes  we  are 
proposing. 

All  those  represented  in  the  current 
array  of  patchwork  manpower  pro- 
grams— the  schools,  private  employers, 
public  agencies,  nonprofit  groups,  not  to 
mention  the  unemployed  workers — Imow 
that  the  present  system  is  not  deliver- 
ing the  Jobs,  the  training,  and  the  other 
manpower  services  that  this  Nation 
needs  and  has  a  right  to  expect. 

As  we  begin  the  second  decade  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  assistance  for  our 
unemployed  and  underemployed  citizens 
we  know  we  must  do  better,  and  we  can 
do  better.  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

Manpower  experts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion agree  that  the  necessary  reform  of 
the  Nation's  system  of  manpower  train- 
ing should  have  as  its  three  basic  goals 
the  decategorizatlon,  the  decentraliza- 
tion, and  the  consolidation  of  existing 
manpower  development  efforts. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
that  I  have  proposed  would  allow  us  to 
achieve  those  goals.  It  would  benefit 
citizens  in  every  comer  of  the  Nation 
and  offer  renewed  hope  to  members  of 
our   society   who    have   lacked   oppor- 


tunity— hope  for  jobs,  for  advancement, 
and  for  a  better  standard  of  living.  It 
would  establish  a  new  framework  of  con- 
structive partnership  for  manpower 
training  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Its  principles  are  simple 
and  fimdamental,  yet  far-reaching. 

THB  PHINCIPI.KS  OP  MAMPOWKB  SFBCIAI, 
RXVXNTTE    SHARING 

First,  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  does  not  mandate  any  existing  cate- 
gorical program  or  guarantee  its  perpet- 
uation— ^irrespective  of  its  performance — 
in  any  commimlty.  However,  it  would 
not  prohibit  the  continuation  of  any 
project  which  a  particular  locality  feels 
effectively  serves  its  own  and  its  workers' 
needs.  It  is  time  to  end  the  restrictive- 
ness  of  the  old,  narrow  programs  which 
have  frustrated  commimities'  efforts  to 
develop  manpower  programs  geared  to 
their  own  needs  and  circumstances. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  would 
provide  $2  billion  for  manpower  purposes, 
of  which  $1.7  billion  would  be  divided 
among  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment— without  imnecessary  red  tape — 
using  a  formula  based  on  the  size  of  their 
labor  force  and  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed and  disadvantaged.  The  re- 
matader  would  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  meet  the  generalized  natiaoal 
needs  of  this  new  system. 

It  would  authorize  a  broad  range  of 
services,  including: 
— classroom  instruction  in  both  re- 
medial education  and  occupationtu 
skills; 
— training  on  the  Job  with  both  public 
and    private    employers,    aided   by 
manpower  subsidies; 
— ^job  opportunities,  including  work  ex- 
perience   and   short-term   employ- 
ment for  special  age  groups  and  the 
temporarily  unemployed,  and  tran- 
sitional public  service  employment  at 
all  levels  of  government. 
These  services,  all  designed  to  help 
move  people  toward  self-supporting  em- 
ployment, augmented  by  temporary  in- 
come support,  relocation  assistance,  child 
care  and  other  supportive  services  au- 
thorized by  the  Act,  would  make  It  possi- 
ble for  our  communities  to  mount  inte- 
grated manpower  development  programs 
truly  responsive  to  their  own  priority 
needs. 

The  second  major  goal  of  Manpower 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  is  to  mcrease 
substantially  reliance  upon  State  and 
local  governments  to  manage  major 
manpower  activities.  Local  governments 
are  often  powerless  when  jobs  are  not 
to  be  had.  It  is  time  we  equipped  our 
local  governments  with  the  resources  and 
decision-making  power  to  meet  their 
responsibilities. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
meets  this  objective.  It  would  provide 
communities  with  the  resources  they 
need  to  help  get  people  Into  jobs  and 
job-training.  Decisions  on  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  improve  specific  local  man- 
power conditions  cannot  and  should  not 
be  made  in  Washington.  They  should  be 
delegated  to  the  area  where  the  unem- 
ployed person  lives  and  wants  to  work. 
The  third  way  to  move  toward  a  new 
era  In  manpower  development  is  through 
consolidation  of  the  multiple,  frequently 
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inconsistent,  fxmding  authorizations  for 
manpower  activities.  Even  members  of 
the  congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees frequently  chafe  under  the  im- 
manageable  task  of  sorting  out  the  con- 
fusing array  of  alphabetical  "programs" 
created  by  existing  manpower  enact- 
ments. While  a  good  deal  of  imtangling 
has  been  done  by  administrative  action, 
the  only  durable  solution  is  an  overall 
reform. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  replace  the  two  major  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  spawned  most  of 
the  acronym  programs — the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  Title 
I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — 
with  a  single  statute  which  incorporates 
the  flexibility  needed  by  State  and  local 
government. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  March  of 
1971  Incorporates  all  three  of  these  vital 
concepts.  I  believe  that  the  application 
of  these  principles  In  the  Manpower  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  Is  soimd,  but  the  prin- 
ciples are  more  Important  than  the  de- 
tails. Reasonable  men  may  disagree  on 
the  speciflcs  of  any  Important  legisla- 
tion, but  there  comes  a  time  when  Its 
principles  must  be  earnestly  debated  and 
decisions  made.  For  the  principles  of 
Manpower  Special  Revenue  Sharing, 
that  time  has  come.  The  flne  points  of 
this  legislation,  which  were  discussed  in 
my  message  of  March  4,  1971,  are  open 
to  refinement,  but  I  believe  the  principles 
of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  eviscerated. 

Our  country  needs  new  manpower  leg- 
islation. Let  us  now  write  a  new  chapter 
for  the  second  decade  of  manpower  de- 
velopment that  will  produce  solid  per- 
formance— ^for  the  economy,  for  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed,  and  for 
government  Itself. 

RESTORING   THK   AlCXRICAN   SPntlT 

The  Special  Revenue  Sharing  ap- 
proach to  providing  Federal  help  would 
enable  us  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
many  of  this  Nation's  most  pressing 
problems.  But  it  would  do  much  more.  It 
would  help  to  restore  the  American 
spirit. 

In  recent  years  many  Americans  have 
come  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  govern- 
ment— at  all  levels — ^to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasingly  complex  Nation.  They 
have  watched  as  the  power  to  effect 
change  in  their  communities  has  moved 
gradually  from  the  local  level,  with  the 
reality  of  friends  and  community,  to  the 
national  center,  to  Washington.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Increasing  centrali- 
zation of  government  fostered  a  greater 
sense  of  national  piuT>06e.  But  more  re- 
cently, the  weight  of  imfulfilled  prom- 
ises reinforced  by  the  growmg  complex- 
ity of  social  problems  has  caused  many 
Americans  to  doubt  the  capability  of  our 
system  of  govertmient. 

By  providing  new  resources  to  the 
levels  of  government  closest  to  the  prob- 
lems and  closest  to  the  people  Involved — 
people  who  may  see  their  problems  in  a 
different  light  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— both  General  and  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  will  do  much  to  revive  the 
confidence  and  spirit  of  our  people.  A 
free  and  diverse  Nation  needs  a  diversity 


of  approaches;  a  free  Nation  should  in- 
vest its  faith  in  the  right  and  ability  of 
Its  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own 
communities.  No  greater  sense  of  confi- 
dence can  be  found  than  tint  of  a  com- 
I  imity  which  has  solved  its  own  prob- 
lems and  met  its  own  needs.  , 

Confidence  in  govenunent  is  nowhfere 
under  greater  challenge  than  among  the 
young,  yet  the  future  of  America  depends 
upon  the  involvement  of  our  yoimg  in 
the  day-to-day  business  of  governing  this 
land.  By  making  resoiu-ces  available  to 
the  more  localized  units  of  government, 
where  more  people  can  play  a  more  direct 
role — and  by  placing  the  power  of  deci- 
sion where  the  people  are — I  hope  that 
many  of  the  young  will  come  to  realize 
that  their  participation  can  tnily  make 
a  difference.  This  purpose — this  philos- 
ophy— is  at  the  heart  of  Special  Revenue 
Sharing. 

The  people's  right  to  change  what  does 
not  work  Is  one  of  the  greatest  principles 
of  our  system  of  government — and  that 
principle  will  be  strengthened  as  the 
governments  closest  to  the  people  are 
strengthened.  Though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  with  intelligence  and 
vigor  to  meet  the  people's  needs,  many 
of  its  purposes  have  gone  unfulfilled  for 
far  too  long.  Now,  let  us  help  those  most 
directly  affected  to  try  their  hand.  Amer- 
ican society  and  American  govenmient 
can  only  benefit  from  ensuring  to  our 
citizens  the  fullest  possible  opportunity 
to  make  their  communities  better  places, 
for  themselves,  for  their  families,  and  for 
their  neighbors. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  February  7, 1972. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  not  be  laid  down  until 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT    BY    THE     VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-42.  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
to  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada. February  17-20. 1972. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes  on 
speeches  made  by  Senators. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MAR- 
GAMJT  CHASE  SMITH  OF  DECI- 
SION TO  SEEK  REELECTION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  and 
represent  the  people  of  Maine  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  since  January  3,  1949.  Three 
times  they  have  registered  their  approval 
of<my  service  to,  and  representation  of, 
them  in  the  Senate. 

After  very  serious  deliberation,  I  have 
decided  to  seek  reelection  and  offer  a  con- 
tinuity of  that  past  approved  service  and 
representation.  Among  the  considera- 
tions in  my  decision  Is  the  gratif  ymg  ex- 
tent to  which  young  people  have  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  me  and  urged  me 
to  continue  my  service. 


QUORX7M  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT  ON  DOCKS 
STRIKE  BEFORE  TAKING  RECESS 

Mr.  AUjES.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
west  coast  shipping  tieup  Is  having  ad- 
verse effects  throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is 
but  the  latest  In  a  series  of  crippling  pub- 
lic Interest  labor-management  disputes 
which  have  brought  on  demands  for  leg- 
islative action  to  provide  permanent  ma- 
chinery for  preventing  work  tieups  so 
harmful  to  all  the  people. 

The  west  coast  docks  Ueup  should  be 
ended  by  temporary  legislation.  But  tem- 
porary measures  for  specific  situations 
are  not  the  final  answer.  Congress  must 
devise  permanent  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes after  negotiations  have  bn^en 
down  and  thus  prevent  damaging  nation- 
wide economic  effects  of  endless  strikes. 

Tlie  President  is  urging  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  to  end  the  present  strike 
and  to  provide  solutions  for  the  future. 
However,  the  committees  In  the  Senate 
and  House  are  dragging  th^r  feet  on  the 
Issue. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  should  not 
recess  this  Wednesday  as  planned,  but 
should  stay  In  session  tmtil  this  problem 
is  solved. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roU. 
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The  second  assistant  legislatiYe  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCHWKIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  T^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Schwehur  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3136 
are  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  MEET 
AT  10  A.M.  TOMORROW  AND 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  close 
of  business  today,  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIjD.  And  that  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  Wednesday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  budness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
remains  6  minutes  of  the  period  desig- 
nated for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


WAR  POWERS  LEGISLA-nON 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, February  5,  I  testified  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  Standing 
Committee  on  World  Order  Under  Law 
at  its  meeting  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  S.2956,  the  war  pow- 
ers bill  which  I  have  sponsored  with  Sen- 
ators Stinhis,  Eagleton,  Spong,  Bikt- 
SEw,  and  Tatt,  and  which  haa  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  Tlew  of  the  impending  debate  on 
this  important  and  Indeed  historic 
measure,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis 
c(Hisent  that  my  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th«  Cask  fob  War  Powzsa  Legislation 

Within  th«  next  few  weeks,  the  United 
States  Senate  Is  scbedxiled  to  consider  S.  2956, 
a  War  Powers  bill  principally  sponsored  by 
Senators  Javlts.  Stennla,  Eagleton,  Spong, 
Bentsen  and  Taft. 

The  leglslajUon  to  be  voted  upon  la  a  care- 
fully considered  bill  based  on  the  proposals 
of  the  sponsors  and  tempered  by  year-long 
bearings  conducted  by  th«  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Ctonunlttee.  The  hearings  probed 
deeply  Into  all  aspects  of  the  Issues  related 
to  enactment  of  war  powers  legislation.  One 
of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  was  the  very  broad  and  strong 
consensus  which  emerged  supporting  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  such  legislation. 

In  brief  summary,  the  bill  first  establishes 
four  categories  of  situations  in  which  the 
President  may  use  the  Armed  Faroes  in  hoe- 


tllltles  or  In  circumstances  where  hostilities 
are  likely,  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Ciongress.  The  first  three  categories  are  emer- 
gency situations,  to  repel  attacks— or  the 
Imminent  threat  of  attacks — upon  the  United 
States,  Ite  armed  forces  abroad,  or  upon  U.S. 
nationals  abroad  In  defined  circumstances; 
and  the  foiarth  category  of  situations  In 
which  the  President  may  act  without  a  decla- 
ration of  war  Is  "pursuant  to  specific  statu- 
tory authorization." 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  a  role  for 
Congress  right  from  the  beginning  by  re- 
quiring the  President  Immediate y  to  make  a 
fiill  repcwt  of  any  action  taken  tmder  the 
fotir  categories — and  most  Importantly — to 
obtain  from  Congress  statutory  authority  to 
proceed  beyond  thirty  days;  and  If  Congress 
does  not  extend  the  President's  authority 
within  thirty  days,  his  authority  runs  out 
after  thirty  days  and  he  must  terminate  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  he  has  Initiated. 

These  two  provisions  are  the  core  of  the 
blU.  In  Its  totality,  of  course,  the  bUl  has 
other  features,  as  will  be  commented  upon 
later.  But  as  you  are  all  lawyers,  I  will  let 
you  read  the  fine  print  for  yourselves  and 
Judge  for  yourselves  its  prvolslons  as  well  as 
Its  total  effect  and  meaning. 

The  United  Statee  emerged  from  World 
War  n  as  the  dominant  world  power — a  role 
quite  alien  to  all  our  jirevlous  national  ex- 
perience. The  unique  challenge  arising  from 
this  new  role  were  such  that  slipped  Into  a 
practice  which  ran  counter  to  the  genius  of 
otir  Constitution  and  the  underlying  struc- 
t\ixe  of  our  political  Institutions.  Under  this 
practice  the  President,  by  using  his  power  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  deploy  our  armed 
forces  abroad  Into  war  situations,  could  put 
us  Into  undeclared  war  without  any  direct 
declaration  of  war  or  enabling  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress.  This  practice  tended  to 
concentrate  the  essential  power  of  war  and 
foreign  policy  In  the  Institution  of  the  Pres- 
idency and  to  leave  to  the  Congreas  only  an 
appropriations  or  confirmatory  role.  This 
practice  has  proved  to  be  a  most  costly 
failure,  as  in  Vietnam,  which  has  dangerously 
strained  the  fabric  of  our  whole  society. 

Publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  and 
now  the  Anderson  Papers,  has  provided  the 
public  explicit  "case  histories"  of  how  and 
why  this  post-war  practice  has  failed.  The 
War  Powers  Act  corrects  the  basic  flaw  of  the 
postwar  practice  by  restoring  to  the  Oongreos 
and  to  the  people  a  meaningful  role  In  the 
question  of  war  or  peace. 

Congress  has  learned  from  experience  that 
It  must  devise  practical  new  means  for  exer- 
cising. In  relation  to  "limited"  and  "imde- 
clared"  wars,  the  war  powers  reserved  to  It 
In  Article  1,  Section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
The  essential  object  Is  for  Congress  to  devise 
ways  to  establish  Its  authority  at  the  outset 
of  mUltary  hostilities  which.  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  heretofore  have  left 
Congress  behind  at  the  starting  gate.  Yet, 
Congress  must  assert  itself  In  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  President's  exercise  of  his 
Constitutional  responsibilities  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. We  have  learned  that  the  power 
of  the  purse,  alone.  Is  not  an  effective  Instru- 
mentality for  asserting  Oongresslonal  au- 
thority In  undeclared  wars. 

Under  the  "War  Powers  Act"  the  President 
for  the  first  time  would  have  statutory  au- 
thority to  take  emergency  protective  actions 
In  defense  of  American  lives  and  American 
Interests — In  areas  where  Presidents  previ- 
ously have  acted  solely  on  the  basis  of  vml- 
laterally  asserted  authority  which  faced  many 
subsequent  challenges. 

But  the  unilateral  expansion  of  Presi- 
dential power  In  war-making  has  now 
reached  dangerous  limits  and  could  \inder- 
mlne  the  whole  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances underpinning  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  point  has  been 
reached  where  any  effort  simply  to  check  the 
further  expansion  of  Presidential  war  power 


is  regarded  by  some  defenders  of  the  Presi. 
dency  as  an  encroachment  on  the  Office  of 
the  President.  Many  advocates  of  Presidential 
prerogative  In  the  Held  of  war  and  foreign 
policy  seem  to  be  arguing  that  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  are 
what  the  President  alone  defines  them  to  be 
The  Implication  that  the  Presidency  Is  be^ 
yond  the  power  of  Congress  to  check  In  the 
exercise  of  war  powers  raises  a  constitutional 
danger.  It  could  leave  the  nation  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  good  Judgment  and  benign 
Intent  of  the  Incumbent  President.  While  we 
have  had  a  high  standard  for  eminence  In 
the  Presidency  throughout  our  history,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  our  liberties  require 
firmer  Institutional  safeguards  if  they  are  to 
survive. 

There  has  been  considerable  public  note  of 
recent  efforts,  partlcxilarly  In  the  Senate,  to 
reassert  the  war  powers  of  Congress  specified 
In  the  Constitution.  What  has  not  been  no- 
ticed Is  that  this  reassertlon  of  Congressional 
authority  has  been  met  by  a  countervailing 
hardening  and  Intensification  of  assertions 
of  imllateral  and  imfettered  Presidential 
prerogative.  Ovu:  action  has  stimulated  a  re- 
action. The  situation  Is  now  one  of  dynamic 
tension.  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  stand  still; 
if  we  back  off,  we  may  not  be  able  to  pie- 
serve  even  the  position  we  now  hold. 

Within  the  past  year  It  has  been  asserted 
in  the  Senate  that  the  President  has  the 
power  to  acquire  foreign  bases  by  executive 
agreement  without  reference  to  Congress, 
that  he  has  the  power  to  deploy  the  armad 
forces  abroad  without  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress; that  he  has  the  duty  to  take  whatever 
action  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
armed  forces,  wherever  deployed,  without 
reference  to  Congress.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  pertinent  Information  required 
by  the  Senate  to  exercise  Ita  oonBtltutlonal 
function  of  advice  and  consent  can  be  with- 
held on  "security"  grounds — Indeed,  al- 
though details  may  be  communicated  to 
foreign  governments  who  are  not  a  party  to 
the  negotiations  In  question. 

Prolonged  engagement  in  undeclared,  Prea- 
Identlal  war  has  created  a  most  dangerous 
Imbalance  In  our  Constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  That  danger  now  per- 
meates the  political  climate  beyond  the  Im- 
mediate Issues  of  the  war  per  se. 

The  stress  of  the  Imbalance  has  reached 
proportions  where  the  very  credibility  and 
bona  fides  of  our  Constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  called  Into  question  In 
the  minds  of  many  Americans,  particularly 
younger  Americans.  They  see  the  unchecked 
power  of  a  President  to  prosecute  an  unde- 
clared war  as  a  barrier  to  their  moat  funda- 
mental aspirations  and  ambitions  for  the 
nation  they  will  Inherit.  Many  members  of 
my  own  generation  are  also  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  unresponsiveness  of  our  last  two  Pres- 
idents to  Congreaslonal  and  public  pressures 
to  control  war  and  to  give  the  nation  the 
means  to  redirect  our  national  energies  and 
resottrces  to  even  higher  priority  Issues  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Critics  of  "The  War  Powers  Act"  have  al- 
leged most  frequently  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bUI  are  too  rigid;  that  the  bUl  does  not 
and  cannot  foresee  aU  the  "unforeseeable" 
contingencies  which  might  face  the  nation 
at  some  future  time.  Such  criticism  is  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  bill  provides  toMi  categor- 
ies of  situations  In  which  the  President  may 
take  emergency  military  action  In  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war:  First,  to  repel  or  fore- 
stall an  attack— or  Imminent  threat  of  an 
attack — upon  the  United  States;  Second,  to 
repel  or  forestall  an  attack  upon  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  located  outside 
of  the  country;  Third,  to  rescue  endangered 
VS.  cltlsens  abroad  in  defined  circumstances; 
and  Fourth,  "purstiant  to  specific  statutory 
authorization." 

This  last  category  Is  designed  specifically 
to  enable  the  President  and  the  Congress 
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together  to  meet  any  contingency  the  nation 
might  face. 

Over  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Con- 
gress on  a  number  of  occasions  has  passed 
BO-called  "area  resolutions"  at  the  President's 
request — the  most  famous  being  the  Ill-be- 
gotten Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  The  '"fourth 
category"  of  the  War  Powers  Act  envisages 
replacement  of  the  old,  looeely- worded  "area 
resolutions"  with  precisely-worded,  new  reso- 
lutions— as  needed — which  establish  a  na- 
tional policy.  Jointly  constructed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress,  respecting  developing 
crises  or  threats  which  could  Involve  use  of 
the  armed  forces  and  over  which  both  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a  Joint  control.  A  Congress 
and  a  nation  so  badly  burned  by  Vietnam  and 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  can  be  expected 
to  exercise  more  appropriate  caution,  pru- 
dence and  precision. 

The  War  Powers  Act  makes  ample  provision 
for  emergency  action  by  the  President.  Its 
unique  feature  is  that,  in  doing  so.  It  bullds- 
In  a  "trip-wire"  necessitating  affirmative  Con- 
gressional action  within  thirty  days.  If  the 
President  takes  emergency  action  putting  the 
armed  forces  Into  hostilities,  be  must  Im- 
mediately make  a  full  report  of  the  clrcima- 
stances,  authority  for,  and  expected  scope 
and  duration  of,  the  military  measiires  he 
has  Initiated.  If  the  President  Is  unable  to 
obtain  the  affirmative  conciurence  of  the 
Congress  by  law  to  extend  his  authority,  he 
must  terminate  such  use  of  the  armed  forces 
within  thirty  days.  The  bill  has  strict  provi- 
sions to  prevent  fllibtister  or  other  dilatory 
procedural  delays. 

The  thirty-day  period  Is  an  arbitrary  one 
but  It  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  by 
Congressional  action.  To  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  thirty  days  appeared  to  be  an  optimum 
time  balancing  the  need  to  allow  Congress 
to  take  truly  deliberative  action  without  be- 
ing steamrollered  in  the  first  flush  of  an 
emergency,  against  the  danger  of  allowing 
too  long  a  period  for  the  President  to  get 
the  armed  forces  Irrevocably  dug  Into  hoetll- 
Itles. 

The  War  Powers  Act  cannot  create  national 
wisdom  where  there  Is  none.  But  It  can  in- 
sure that  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  will  be  brought  to 
bear  with  deliberations  on  the  life  and  death 
questions  of  war  and  peace. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  Anderson 
Papers  have  shown  us  how  dissenting  and 
questioning  viewpoints  are  8creened-<mt  or 
excluded  altogether  from  the  present  Presi- 
dential decision-making  process.  The  real 
danger  to  our  nationaii  security  today  Is  not 
that  the  Oongresa  might  hamstring  the 
President.  The  real  danger  Is  that  Presidents 
can — and  do — shoot  from  the  hip.  If  the  col- 
lective Judgment  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress Is  required  to  go  to  war,  it  will  call  for 
responsible  action  by  the  Congress  for  which 
each  member  must  ansiwer  Individually  and 
for  restraint  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

I  have  been  asked  what  the  effect  of  the 
war  powers  bill  would  be  respecting  the  Mid- 
east situation.  In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be 
a  great  advantage  In  ptu-sulng  an  effective 
U.S.  Mideast  p>ollcy  to  have  the  war  powers 
bill  on  the  statute  books.  For  one  thing,  the 
bill  gives  to  the  President  Important  statu- 
tory authority  which  the  President  now  has 
only  on  the  basis  of  his  unilateral  claim  to 
such  powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  of 
recent  practice,  both  of  which  are  deeply 
contested. 

Under  the  new  conditions  which  would  be 
created  by  the  war-powers  bill,  the  President 
would  have  an  opportunity,  as  well  as  an 
Inducement,  to  present  to  the  Congress, 
should  it  prove  necessary,  a  resolution  setting 
fortJi  for  the  Nation — and  for  the  world — 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  Intends 
to  pursue  in  the  Mideast  under  the  given 
circumstances.  A  clear  framework  would  then 
be  established  In  a  national  policy  having  the 


mandate  not  only  of  the  President  but  also 
of  the  adTlce  and  consent  of  the  Oongiess. 
Both,  sharing  the  responsibility,  would  have 
to  proceed  reepooslbly. 

llierefore,  the  presence  of  the  war-powers 
bill  on  the  books,  would  have  a  very  salutary 
Impact  on  the  p<dlcy  of  opportunism  and 
"war  of  nerves"  agalnsrt  Israel  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  ptusulng  in  the  Mideast. 
The  defense  of  American  interests  in  the  Mid- 
east, would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
"doubts  and  dares"  which  the  Vietnam  war 
has  bequeathed  to  UJS.  policy  everywhere  tise 
tn  the  world. 

In  the  process  of  structiiring  a  bill  which 
would  fully  meet  the  needs  and  challenges 
of  the  final  decades  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  sponsors  of  this  leglriatlon  liave  always 
kept  in  mind  the  overriding  neoeeslty  to  con- 
form to  the  q>lrit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  The  genius  o<  our  political 
system,  as  It  has  been  practiced — ^not  only 
in  recent  years  but  throughout  the  two  cen- 
turies of  our  history  as  a  nation — has  been 
the  goad  and  the  standard  which  the  arobl- 
tects  of  this  legislation  kept  before  them. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sen«te 
Foreign  Relatione  Committee  d^ved  deeply 
Into  the  und«l3rlng  thoughts  and  processes 
i^ilch  went  into  the  framing  of  the  Conett- 
tutlon  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  at 
1*737,  and  actual  workings  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  carefully  traced  and  examined  from 
Washington's  first  Administration  right  up 
through  recent  actions  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. There  Is  a  clear  contlnuimi  of  prtn- 
dplee  and  practices  which  emerge  from  such 
a  srtady.  In  seeking  anowers  to  present  di- 
lemmas and  tension  regarding  the  relation- 
ship between  Ooogrees  and  tSie  Preatdent 
respecting  the  war  powers,  we  found  the  Ooo- 
stitutlon  to  be  ova  best  guide — ^not  only  for 
its  authority  but  especially  for  its  wisdom. 

Clearly,  the  drafters  of  the  OonstltutloD 
had  In  mind  the  experience  of  the  Conti- 
nental OongresB  with  George  Washington 
when  they  designated  the  Prseldent  as 
"Commander-in-Chief  In  Article  n  Seotloc 
a.  Thus,  the  "legislative  history"  of  Vba  Oom- 
stltutional  concept  of  a  Commiander-ln- 
Ohlef  was  ^e  rriatlonablp  ot  George  Wa^- 
Ington  as  colonial  Commander-in-Chief  to 
the  Continental  Congreas. 

That  relationship  Is  clearly  defined  in 
the  Commission  as  Commander-in-Chief 
which  was  given  to  Washington  on  June  19, 
1775. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  final  clause  of 
this  Commander-ln-Chlers  Commission,  be- 
cause It  establishes  the  relationship  of  the 
Congress  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  In  tm- 
mistakable  terms : 

"And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  In 
every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
war  (as  herewith  given  you)  and  punctually 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive 
from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said 
United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congreas 
for  that  purpose  appointed." 

This  historical  background  e^ftrifles,  and 
gives  added  meaning  to,  those  phrases  in  the 
Constitution  concerning  the  war  powers 
which  are  the  subject  of  such  contemporary 
controversy. 

The  bin  Is  rooted  In  the  words  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  uses  the  clauses 
of  Article  I,  Section  8  to  restore  the  balance 
which  has  been  upset  by  the  historical  dis- 
enthronement  of  that  power  over  war  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  Article  of  Con- 
gressional Power — the  excltislve  authority  of 
Congress  to  "declare  war;"  the  power  to 
change  the  nation  from  a  state  of  peace  to 
a  state  of  war. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  took  pains 
to  reinforce  the  central  power  of  Congress 
to  "declare  war"  by  surrounding  It  with  the 
power  of  Congress  to  "raise  and  maintain" 
the  armed  forces,  "to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 


ernment and  regulation"  of  these  forces,  and 
by  limiting  military  appropriations  to  a  two- 
year  period.  The  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
contemplate  the  existence  of  anything  more 
than  minimal  standing  armies.  Consqueutly, 
they  did  not  foresee  the  possibility  of  a 
Presldent/Commander-in-ChleC  having  the 
means  at  hand  to  engage  in  war  without 
prior  action  by  Congreas  (except  In  emer- 
gency defensive  actions) . 

The  foresight  of  the  framers  is  reinforced 
In  the  crucial  final  clause  of  Section  8,  Arti- 
cle I,  which  goes  beyond  the  comprehensive 
and  carefully  specified  war  powers  reserved 
to  the  legislature.  That  final  clatise  gives 
to  Congress  the  in4>lemanting  authority: 

"To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof." 

The  War  Powers  bill  will,  after  almost 
aoo  years,  do  exactly  that  in  regard  to  the 
most  decisive  power  dealt  with  under  the 
Constitution.  The  War  Powers  Act  is  needed 
to  restore  the  balance  between  Congress  and 
the  President  which  Is  the  lynchpln  of  our 
constitutional  system.  And  it  Is  particularly 
needed  at  this  time  to  restore  the  oonfldenoe 
of  a  nation  shaken  to  its  very  roots  by  exer- 
cise of  Presidential  authority  to  carry  on  the 
Vietnam  War. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Javits  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3132 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETmONB 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  to  the  Oommlttee  <m  the 
Judiciary: 

"Joan  Rbsoluttom  No.  2 
"Joint  Resolution  of  the  Leglslatitre  of  the 
State  of  New  York  requesting  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  to  Initiate  a  massive  na- 
tionwide canqmlgn  aimed  sA  the  drug 
problems  and  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  statutory 
authority  for  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  by  means  of  appro- 
priate legislation 

"Whereas,  Drug  abuse  in  the  United  States 
has  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
emergency  involving  totally  unacceptable 
human  and  social  costs  in  the  form  of  himian 
degradation,  the  destruction  of  families  and 
communities,  and  the  loss  of  labor  produc- 
tivity; and  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic healtSi  and  is  a  major  contributor  to 
crime;  and 

"Whereas,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  in 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  June  17, 
1071,  outlined  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse,  citing  Its  domestic  and  inter- 
national implications,  pointing  to  the  lim- 
ited capabilities  of  the  states  and  cities  to 
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(Heal  with  it,  and  calling  for  a  coordinate  na- 
tional antl-narootlcs  program  I«d  by  tbe 
Federal  Oovermnent;  and 

"Wber«a0,  President  Nixon  baa  already  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  In  the  Office  of 
the  President  a  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  which  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  developing  overall  Federal  strategy  for 
drug  abuse  programs,  and  has  direct  reapon- 
siblllt>  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention, 
education,  rehabilitation,  training  and  re- 
search programs  In  all  Federal  agencies;  and 

"Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  recognized 
the  central  role  of  state  and  local  authorities 
In  the  campaign  against  drugs  and  the  need 
for  close  Federal -State  cooperation,  and  In 
this  connection,  has  made  available  to  New 
York  State  through  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  substantial  funds 
for  Increased  enforcement,  education,  and 
rehabilitation  activities;  and 

"Whereas,  New  York  State  recognizing  the 
severity  of  the  drug  problem  has  established 
the  most  far-reaching  program  of  aU  the 
states  to  combat  narcotics  addiction;    and 

"Whereas,  New  York  State  realizes  that  its 
efforts  alone  will  not  suffice  to  resolve  this 
problem  because  of  its  national  and  inter- 
national impact;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

••Raolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  hereby  requests  President 
Nixon  to  initiate  a  massive  nationwide  cam- 
paign of  Investigations  and  prosecutions  de- 
signed to  return  safety  to  the  streets  by 
removing  drug  pushers  from  American  com- 
munities and  lead  to  the  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  drug  trafficking  in  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legtslatiire  of  the 
State  of  New  York  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
statutory  authority  for  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  by  means 
of  appropriate  legislation:  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  elected  from 
the  Bute  of  New  York  and  that  they  be 
urged  to  devote  their  best  efforts  to  the  task 
of  acoompllshlng  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  059.  An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  196a,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  the  General  Education  Pro- 
Tisiona  Act  (creating  a  National  Foundation 
for  Postsecondary  Education  and  a  National 
Institute  of  Education) ,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966,  Public 
Law  874.  8l8t  Congress,  and  related  acts,  and 
for  other  piinwses  (Kept.  No.  92-604). 


INTRODUCTION      OP     WTT.T.g      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BOOOe: 

S.  3131.  A  blU  to  amend  the  RaU  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  restore 
certain  rights  to  free  or  reduced  rate  raU 
passenger  transportation  granted  by  rail- 
roads to  employees  upon  retirement  and  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  such  act  with  respect 
to  the  preservation  of  such  rights.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Oommeroe. 


ByMr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  3133.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preaerva- 
tlon  of  old  neighborhoods,  to  stimulate  con- 
servation and  up>gradlng  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  hlmatif.  Mr. 

STXNms,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  McClxluin, 

Mr.  Bavur,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Ouxnxt, 

Mr.  AUiBN.  Mr.  Alloit,  Mr.  Bakzb, 

Mr.    BXU.MON,    Mr.    Bkntsxn,    Mr. 

BaocK,  Mr.  Coopxb,  Mr.  Cuans,  Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  DoicnncK,  Mr.  FamnN, 

Mr.  Hansxn,  Mr.  Holungs,  Mr.  Jok- 

DAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McOxx, 

Mr.    MiLUB,    Mr.    Packwood,    Mr. 

PxAiaoN,    Mr.  Spakkican,  Mr.  Srx- 

TKN8.   Mr.   Towat,   Mr.  THrnticoNo, 

Mr.    Hattizlo,    Mr.    Rakoolfh,    M^. 

BzMMXTT,  and  Mr.  Yoimo)  : 

S.  3133.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  Act    (18  U.S.O.  46)    to  provide 

that  under  certain  circumstances  exclusive 

territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 

unlawful.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALBIADOE  (by  request) : 
8.  3134.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  acts  re- 
lating to  exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and 
seed;  naval  stores;  and  wool.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  3136.  A  biU  to  establish  a  trust  fund  for 
the  8upp(Mrt  of  vocational  education,  to  im- 
pose a  tax  on  amounts  received  under  cer- 
tain Government  and  Oovemment-supported 
construction  contracts  to  sustain  the  fund, 
and  to  provide  for  grants  to  the  States  from 
the  fund  for  the  support  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  8CUWIS1KER: 
8.  3136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,    and    Cosmetic   Act    to   regulate   the 
amounts  of  lead  and  cadmium  ^rtilch  may  be 
released  from  glased  ceramic  or  enamel  dln- 
nerware.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Wdf  are. 
By  Mr.  BPONO: 
8.  3137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnlbua 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19Aa 
with  reepect  to  the  effective  date  of  the  non- 
Faderal  share  of  the  costs  of  certain  pro- 
grams of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
8.  3138.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk  at  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Foreetry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOGOS: 

S.  3131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to 
restore  certain  rights  to  free  or  reduced 
rate-rail  •  passenger  transportation 
granted  by  railroads  to  employees  upon 
retirement  and  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
such  act  with  respect  to  the  preservation 
of  such  rights.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  T  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970,  which  seeks  to  honor  the  rights  to 
which  certain  retired  railroad  employees 
are  entitled. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  among  its 
citizens  a  rather  large  number  of  per- 
rons who  have  given  many  years  of  their 
working  lives  to  service  on  the  Nation's 
railroads.  When  these  people  reached  re- 
tirement age,  they  were  given,  as  part  of 


their  retirement  compensation  In  some 
instances,  permanent  passes  to  ride  free 
on  the  railroad  system  for  which  they 
had  worked. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
when  the  Congress  gave  life  to  Amtrak. 
Amtrak  was  under  Instructions  to  run 
passenger  trsun  service  throughout  tlie 
United  States.  I,  for  one,  and  I  am 
certain  most  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  did  not  antici- 
pate that  Amtrak  would  not  recognize 
what  amounts  to  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion existing  between  ther  railroads 
which  formerly  ran  passenger  trains 
and  their  presently  retired  former 
employees. 

My  constituents  are  disappointed,  to 
say  the  least,  with  their  treatment 
through  Amtrak's  refusal  to  recognize 
their  heretofore  valid  railroad  passes.  I 
sympattUze  with  them  and  I  share  the 
view  that  Amtrak  should  certainly 
recognize  and  honor  the  long  service 
which  these  persons  gave  to  railroad 
passenger  service  in  America.  It  was  cer- 
tainly through  no  fault  of  theirs  that  the 
creation  of  Amtrak  became  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  which  I 
am  offering  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

S.  3131 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  Hou$e 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
406  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  at  1970 
la  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  foUowa: 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
to  give  the  Corporation  authority  to  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  right  to  free  or  reduced 
rate  passenger  transportation  granted  to  an 
employee  upon  retirement  by  a  railroad  prior 
to  the  time  when  its  passenger  service  was 
asBimied  by  the  Corporation.  The  Ocrpora- 
tioQ  shall  restore,  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
terma  on  which  It  was  granted,  any  such 
right  which  It  terminated  or  modified  prior 
to  the  date  al  enactment  at  this  subeectlOD." 


ByMr.  JAVrrS: 
S.  3132.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  old  neighborhoods,  to  stimu- 
late conservation  and  upgrading  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housbig  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

mioHBORHooo  consxbvation  act 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  preservation  of 
existing  housing,  to  stimulate  the  con- 
servation and  upgrading  of  existing 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing;  and 
to  generate  private  capital  for  housing 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  rehabilitation. 

In  New  York  City  approximate  180.- 
000  units  were  abandoned  between  1965 
and  1970.  In  addition  the  existing  hous- 
ing shortages  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come families  remain  quite  severe 
throughout  New  York  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. Heretofore,  national  housing  efforts 
have  focused  mainly  on  the  production 
of  new  housing  while  neglecting  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock.  Tn  New  York  City 
much  energy  and  large  resources  have 
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been  poured  into  new  housing  for  de- 
pressed communities,  wliile  housing  in 
transitional  or  bordering  neighborhoods 
have  been  deteriorating  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Transitional  neighborhoods  such  as 
Washington  Heights  in  Manhattan, 
Crown  Heights.  East  Flatbush,  and  Bush- 
wick  in  Brooklyn  and  Tremont  in  the 
Bronx  can  be  the  depressed  communi- 
ties of  tomorrow.  Therefore,  at  this  time 
we  need  new  initiatives  to  preserve  and 
upgrade  our  existing  housinig  while  con- 
tinuing production  efforts. 

Under  the  section  236  program,  which 
involves  a  deep  interest  subsidy  down 
to  1  percent,  HUD  has  been  imwilling  as 
yet  to  permit  the  program  to  be  used  for 
large  scale  moderate  rehabilitation.  Also, 
because  section  236  rehabilitation  subsi- 
dies compete  with  subsidies  for  new  hous- 
ing, HUD  has  placed  a  limit  on  the  236 
funds  to  be  used  for  rehabilitation. 
Finally,  under  section  236,  rehabilitation 
must  be  extensive  with  no  provisions 
made  for  moderate  reliabilitation.  Thus, 
the  existing  programs  are  not  adequate 
to  cope  with  the  crucial  problem  of 
abandonment  and  decay  of  housing  in 
transitional  neighborhoods. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  for  a  tliree-pronged  attack  on 
the  problem  of  conserving  existing  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  stock  and 
generating  private  capital  for  repairs, 
m^tenance,  and  rehabilitation. 

First,  the  legislation  provides  for  areas 
to  be  designated  as  "neighborhood  con- 
servation areas"  by  local  governmental 
entities,  which  areas  would  then  be  eligi- 
ble for  grants  by  HUD  to  be  used  for  re- 
pairs of  streets,  sidewalks,  playgrounds, 
and  schoolyards;  improvements  of  pri- 
vate property  to  eliminate  dangers  to 
health  and  safety  and  other  similar 
neighborhood-oriented  activities  and  im- 
provements calculated  to  aid  in  acliiev- 
ing  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 

In  order  to  receive  grants,  localities 
would  have  to  submit  a  5 -year  plan  and 
demonstrate  at  the  end  of  each  year  that 
significant  progress  was  being  made.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  program  alc«ig  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill  will  help  localities 
make  a  coordinated  attack  on  abandon- 
ment and  decay  of  existing  housing. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  provide 
for  a  new  mortgage  insurance  program 
covering  residential  property  located  in 
neighborhood  conservation  areas.  All 
properties  covered  would  be  multifamlly 
rental  properties,  or  cooperative  or  con- 
dominium properties  which  are  basically 
sound  or  capable  of  being  placed  in 
standard  conditicms  without  substantial 
rehabilitation. 

In  the  case  of  a  mortgagor  who  is  an 
owner -occupier  of  a  building  containing 
two  to  seven  units,  or  of  a  cooperative  or 
condominium  covering  more  tlian  seven 
units,  the  mortgage  could  cover  97  ijer- 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
mortgage  could  be  upped  to  100  percent 
of  value  for  nonprofit  organizations  and 
would  be  for  90  percent  of  value  in  the 
case  of  limited  dividend  entities.  How- 
ever, only  owners  who  lived  on  the  prem- 
ises would  be  allowed  to  secure  mort- 
gages imder  this  legislation  on  property 
of  less  than  seven  units.  This  will  serve 
to  eliminate  many  of  the  abuses  we  have 


seen  in  existing  insurance  programs  cov- 
ering small  dwelling  units. 

The  mortgage  program  will  allow  for 
refinancing  or  sale  of  the  prcq^erty  pro- 
vided that  repair  and  improvements  are 
made  to  such  property.  HUD  will  have  to 
take  such  steps  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
insure  Uiat  repairs  and  Improvements 
have  been  or  will  be  made. 

Third,  the  legislation  provides  that 
rentals  on  properties  wtiich  receive  mort- 
gage insurance  shall  not  be  Increased  for 
a  period  of  at  least  1  year  from  the  date 
of  final  endorsement  of  the  insurance  or 
thereafter  unless  the  increase  can  be  Jus- 
tified on  the  basis  on  increased  operating 
expenses.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  reducing  rentals  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
is  authorized  to  make  interest  reduction 
payments  on  beiialf  of  the  owners  of  the 
properties — but  for  the  benefit  of  the  ten- 
ants which  will  reduce  interest  rates 
down  to  a  minimum  of  4  percent  per  an- 
num. This  "shallow  subsidy"  should  en- 
able rents  to  remain  steady  or  perhaps 
decrease  depending  on  the  individual 
owner's  mortgage  terms. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  is  au- 
thorized to  take  such  stec>s  as  accelerated 
processing  of  applications  under  the  pro- 
gram; implementing  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association's  author- 
ity to  purchase  mortgages  under  this  leg- 
islation and  to  coordinate  with  other 
Government  departments  to  insure  that 
manpower  training  funds  and  funds  for 
small  businesses  and  minority  businesses 
are  made  available  to  neighborhood  con- 
servation areas. 

Authorizations  for  neighix>rhood  con- 
servation area  grants  are  $100  million  for 
fiscal  1973,  $150  million  for  fiscal  1974 
and  $200  million  for  fiscal  1975;  aind  for 
mortgage  interest  reduction  payments, 
$50  milUon  for  fiscal  1973,  $100  million 
for  fiscal  1974  and  $150  million  for  fiscal 
1975. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  coordinated  attack  that  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  many  of  the  "transi- 
tional areas"  in  New  York  State  and 
other  States  of  the  Nation.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  tills  new  program  be  oiacted  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  3132 
A  bill  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  old 
neighborhoods,  to  stimulate  conservation 
and  upgrading  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neighborhood  Con- 
servation Act". 

FITSPOSE 

Skc.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  en- 
cotirage  the  preservation  of  older  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  threatened  with  blight  and 
housing  abandonment  and  to  stimulate  the 
broadscale  conservation  and  upgrading  of 
existing  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
by  establlahlng  a  program  of  neighborhood 
ooneervatlon  grants  and  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  Insurance  designed  to  generate 
private  capital  for  housing  repairs,  maln- 
temance,  and  xehablUtatlon. 


OaAMTS  or  NSIOHBOAHOOD  CONSEBVATIOIf 

Skc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"neighborhood  conservation  area"  means  any 
area  In  which  (1)  the  predominant  residen- 
tial area  is  housing  for  low-  and  mlddle-ln- 
oome  families,  and  (3)  such  housing,  thou^ 
basically  sound,  is  threatened  with  decay 
and  abandonment  or  is  In  need  of  repair, 
maintenance,   rehabUltatlon   or  refinancing. 

PSOGRAM  AUTHORrrr 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  grants  under  this 
section  to  dities,  municipalities,  coimtlee, 
and  other  general  purpose  tinlts  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  assist  them  In  carrying  out  des- 
ignated neighborhood  conservation  area 
programs  designed  to  Improve  basic  com- 
munity facilities  and  servlcee  and  bring 
about  such  other  changes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  housing  abandonment  or  decay  In  such 
areas  and  to  restore  and  maintain  such  areas 
as  suitable  and  stable  living  environments. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  cover 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  6  years  and  may 
provide  100  per  centum  of  the  coat  of  any 
of  the  following  types  of  activities  within  the 
neighborhood  conservation  area : 

(1)  The  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks,  play- 
grounds schoolyards,  paths,  street  lights, 
traffic  signs  and  signals,  publicly  owned 
utilities,  or  public  buildings  which  have  an 
Impact  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

(2)  The  Improvement  of  private  properties 
to  eliminate  dangers  to  the  pubUc  health 
and  safety. 

(3)  The  demcdltion  of  structures  deter- 
mined to  be  structuraUy  unsound  or  unfit 
for  occupancy. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  temporary  or 
permanent  public  playgrounds  or  parks 
within  the  area  to  serve  residents  of  the 
neighborhood. 

(6)  Other  similar  neighborhood  oriented 
activities  and  improvements  calculated  to 
aid  significantly  in  achieving  the  objections 
of  this  section. 

(6)  Assistance  to  qualified  neighborhood 
based  nonprofit  organizations  in  carrying  out 
development  aotivitiea  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  in  carrying  out  manage- 
ment, training,  maintenance,  or  tenant  edu- 
cation programs. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  a  locality  acting  through  Its  chief 
executive  authority,  shall  designate  a  spe- 
cific area  and  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  specifying — 

(1)  the  Improvements  in  basic  community 
faciutles  and  services  td  be  made  in  such 
area  over  the  five-year  period  in  which  such 
improvements  wlU  be  made; 

(2)  the  programs  to  be  Introdiiced  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  housing  in  the  area; 
and 

(3)  the  public  and  private  resources  which 
will  be  marshalled  to  carry  out  such  improve- 
ments and  programs. 

(d)  Grants  under  this  sectl<»i  shall  be 
made,  or  shaU  continue  to  be  in  effect,  with 
respect  to  any  neighborhood  conservation 
area  if  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

(1)  the  five-year  plan  submitted  by  tiie 
loc&Uty  involved  is  workable  and  will  provide 
an  effective  means  of  oarrylng  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  in  such  areas; 

(2)  the  locality  has  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  carry  out  in  a  timely  fashion  all 
<A  the  improvements  and  programs  set  fortti 
in  the  plan; 

(3)  ^the  locaUty  continues  to  make  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  achieving  its  objectives 
it  established  for  Itself  in  the  plan  during 
t^e  tMin  of  the  grant;  and 

(4)  the  locality  satisfies  such  other  oocull- 
tioos  and  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may 
presertbe  to  Uuure  that  the  poipose  of  this 
Act  will  be  Mhlvvwd. 
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(e)  Tbere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  gtmnta  under  tbla  notion  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  for  the  Osoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not 
to  exceed  $230,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1075.  Any  anK>unt  so  appropri- 
ated ahall  remain  available  until  exi>ended, 
and  any  amount  authorized  for  any  fl£cal 
year  under  this  subeectlon  which  is  not  ap- 
propriated may  be  appropriated  for  any  suc- 
ceeding Oaoal  year  oommenclng  prior  to  J\ily 
1,  1975. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate an  area  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  section  as  a  neighborhood  conservation 
area  notwithstanding  the  unavailability  of 
tuailB  for  grants  vinder  this  section.  Upon 
such  designation,  the  Secretary  may  fumlah 
other  assistance  (Including  assistance  under 
any  mortgage  insurance  or  related  housing 
maintenance  program)  to  such  area. 

rXOKBAI.  ICOBTGAGX  INSUaAMCK  TO  raCILITATB 
BALS  Oa  axriMAMCIMC  OF  HOVSINC  m  NXICH- 
BOaHOOD  CONSXaVATION  AKXAS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"MOBTOAGK  INSITRANCX  IN   NEIGHBORHOOD  CON- 
SXBTATION   AREAS 

Sxc.  244.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  help  preserve  and  upgrade  the  quality 
of  housing  In  designated  neighborhood  con- 
servation areas  by  facilitating  the  rehabili- 
tation refinancing  of  such  housing  or  Its 
transfer  to  tenant-  or  neighborhood-based 
corporate  ownership. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
any  mortgage  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  to  make  commit- 
ments for  such  Insurance  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  execution  of  the  mortgage  or  dlsbxirse- 
ment  thereon  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  residential 
property  located  in  a  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion area  approved  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Neighborhood  C!onaervatlon  Act 
or  any  area  designated  as  a  neighborhood 
conservation  area  under  section  4(e)  of  such 
Act,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"  ( 1 )  The  mortgage  shaU  cover  a  multlfam- 
lly  rental  property,  ot  a  cooperative  or  con- 
dominium property  which  Is  basically  sound 
or  capable  of  being  placed  in  standard  condi- 
tion without  substantial  rehabilitation  and 
which  contains — 

"(A)  more  than  1  but  less  than  7  dwelling 
units  if  the  mortgagor  Is  an  Individual  or 
entity  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section; or 

"(B)  seven  or  more  dwelling  units  If  the 
mortgagor  is  an  organization  described  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  covering  property  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  executed  by — 

"(A)  an  Individual  who  owns  the  property 
and  occupies  the  property  and  is  refinancing 
outstanding  Indebtedness  related  to  the 
property,  or  who  Is  purchasing  the  property 
and  will  occupy  one  or  more  of  the  units  In 
the  property  after  its  purchase: 

"(B)  a  cooperative  or  condominium  or- 
ganization which  consists  of  a  majority  of 
the  residential  units  on  the  property;  or 

"(C)  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  Is  based  In  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  property  Is  located  and  which  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  on  a  property  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  executed  by — 

"(A)  a  cooperative  or  condominium  or- 
ganised which  consists  of  or  Includes  a  ma- 
jority of  the  occup«mts  of  the  property; 

"(B)  a  priTMtc  Doa^roflt  organlgatlon  or 
assoolatton  approved  by  tb»  i 


"(C)  a  limited  dividend  ownership  entity 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  corporations,  general  or  lim- 
ited partnerships,  trusts,  associations,  and 
single  proprietorships. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  Involving 
a  mortgagor  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (3) 
(A),  (3)(B),  and  (3)  (A)  the  mortgage  ahaU 
Include  a  principal  obligation.  Including  such 
initial  services  charges,  discounts,  appraisal, 
inspection,  and  other  fees,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  in  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  97  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  property  before  any 
repairs  or  Improvements  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  to  help  restore  or  maintain  the 
area  in  which  the  prc^>erty  Is  situated  as  a 
stable  and  suitable  living  environment,  ex- 
cept that  In  no  case  Involving  refinancing 
shall  such  principal  amount  exceed  such  esti- 
mated cost  of  repairs  and  improvements  and 
the  amoimt  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) required  to  refinance  existing  Indebted- 
ness seciired  on  the  property. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  Involving  a 
mortgagor  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  (C)  or 
(3)  (B),  the  mortgage  shall  include  a  princi- 
pal obligation,  Including  such  initial  services 
charges,  discounts,  appraisal,  Inspection,  and 
other  fees,  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property  before  any  repairs  or 
Improvements  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  help  restore  or  maintain  the  area 
in  which  the  property  is  situated  as  a  stable 
and  suitable  living  environment,  except  that 
In  no  case  Involving  refinancing  shall  such 
principal  amount  exceed  such  estimated  cost 
of  repairs  and  Improvements  and  the  amount 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  reqiiired  to 
refinance  existing  Indebtedness  secured  In 
the  property. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  Involving 
a  mortgagor  referred  to  In  paragraph  (3)  (C) , 
the  mortgage  shall  Include  a  principal  obli- 
gation, including  such  Initial  services 
charges,  discounts,  appraisal.  Inspection,  and 
other  fees,  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  90  per 
centtun  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property  before  any  repairs  or 
Improvements  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  help  restore  or  maintain  the  area 
In  which  the  property  is  situated  as  a  stable 
and  suitable  living  environment,  except  that 
m  no  case  involving  refinancing  shall  such 
principal  amount  exceed  such  estimated  cost 
of  repairs  and  improvements  and  the  amount 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  required 
to  refinance  existing  Indebtedness  secured 
on  the  property. 
"(7)  The  mortgage  shall — 
"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  terms 
(not  exceeding  40  years)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  property  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
such  term  shall  not  exceed  20  years; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges. 
If  any)  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation outstanding  at  any  time  at  not  to 
exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet  the  mort- 
gage market. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
received  satisfactory  and  enforceable  assur- 
ances from  the  mortgagor  that  the  refinanc- 
ing or  sale  of  the  property  (and  any  Im- 
provements thereto)  will  not  result,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  In  any  Increase  In  the  rentals 
or  other  charges  for  dwelling  units  In  the 
property  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
from  the  date  of  final  endorsement  for  mort- 
gage Insurance,  or  In  any  Increases  In  such 
rentals  thereafter  in  excess  of  such  increases 
as  the  Secretary  finds  Justified  and  approves 
on  the  basis  of  Increased  operating  expenses. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  place  such 


further  restrictions  on  the  mortgagor  as  to 
sales,  charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  methods  of  operation  as.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  will  best  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  reducing  rentals  or  other  charges  for  prop- 
erties Insured  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  con< 
tract  to  make  periodic  interest  reduction 
pa3rments  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the 
properties  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  resi- 
dents, which  shaU  be  accomplished  through 
payments  to  mortgagees  holding  mortgages 
meeting  the  special  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  Interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  a  property  shall  only  be  made  dur- 
ing such  time  as  the  property  Is  operated  as 
a  rental  housing  and  Is  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage which  meets  the  requirements  of,  and 
is  Insured  under,  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Interest  reduction  payments  to 
a  mortgagee  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of 
a  property  shall  be  in  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  difference  between  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal,  Interest,  and  mortgage  in- 
surance premitim  which  the  property  owner 
as  a  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay  under 
the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment  for 
principal  and  Interest  such  property  owner 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  mortgage 
were  to  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
centum  per  annum. 

'•(4)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amounts,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under  this 
subsection  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  reim- 
burse the  mortgagee  for  Its  expenses  In  han- 
dling the  mortgage. 

"(5)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  interest  reduction  payments,  the  own- 
er shall  operate  the  project  In  accordance 
with  such  requirements  with  respect  to  ten- 
ant eligibility  and  rents  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  from  the  lien  of  any  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  upon  such  terms 
and   conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(f)  Prior  to  Insuring  any  mortgage  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  satis- 
factory and  enforceable  assurances  from  the 
mortgagor  that  all  repairs  and  improvements 
necessary  to  place  the  underlying  property 
in  standard  condition  have  been  or  will  be 
made  and  that  such  property  will  be  con- 
tinuously malntamed  In  standard  condition. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Ijabor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  Insure 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963,  as  amended, 
shall  be  made  available  on  a  priority  basis 
for  training  and  employment  support  use  In 
connection  with  Improvements  financed  by 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprises, 
the  Director  of  the  Educational  Development 
Agency,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  Insure  maximum 
utilization  of  minority  and  small  business 
contractors  In  cozmectlon  with  Improvements 
financed  by  mortgages  Insured  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  In  administering  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
his  best  efforts  to  enlist  the  support  and 
actual  cooperation  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  establishing  State  or  local  mortgage 
lending  funds,  in  providing  adequate  mu- 
nicipal services  in  low-  and  moderate-Income 
areas,  particularly  In  areas  threatened  by 
building  abandonment,  and  In  insuring,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  ex- 
isting housing  stock,  including  building 
codas,  housing  codes,  health  and  safety  codes. 
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ssonlng  laws,  and  property  tax  laws,  In  such 
manner  as  will  encourage  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  this  program  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  herein  expressed. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain full  information  and  statistics  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  an  experiences  incurred 
under  this  program,  which  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  information  and  sta- 
tistics concerning — 

"(1)  financial  market  conditions.  Includ- 
ing the  Interest  rates,  payback  periods  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  affecting  hous- 
ing eligible  to  be  financed  hereunder; 

"(3)  the  character,  extent  and  actual  costs 
of  repairs,  renovations  and  moderate  housing 
rehabilitation  undertaken  hereunder; 

"(3)  factors  affecting  and  statistics  show- 
ing the  extent  of  actual  and  potential  utiliza- 
tion of  this  program; 

"(4)  factors  affecting  the  processing  time 
of  applications  submitted  hereunder  and 
sUtlstics  showing  processing  times  actually 
experienced; 

"(6)  mortgage  arrearages  and  defaults  on 
mortgage  loans  Insured  hereunder; 

"(6)  abuses  of  the  program,  actual  or 
p^Mentlal,  and  remedial  or  punitive  actions 
taken  In  connection  therewith;  and 

"(7)  the  costs  of  administering  this  mort- 
gage-insurance program,  provided  by  this 
section. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  each  year  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  an  annual  re- 
port summarizing  such  Information.  Such  re- 
port shall  include  his  analysis  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  scope  of  the  program  and  his 
reconunendatlons  for  Its  Improvement  and 
greater  utilization. 

"(J)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
unavailability  of  property  Insurance  cover- 
age Is  hindering  the  widespread  utilization 
of  the  program,  he  shall  take  all  practicable 
steps  to  ensvire  that  the  protections  and 
benefits  of  the  Urban  Property  Protection 
and  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968  are  utilized  to 
provide  adequate  property  insurance  cover- 
age for  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  under  this 
program. 

"(k)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  wide- 
spread utilization  of  this  program  Is  hind- 
ered by  the  charging  of  points  or  discounts 
by  mortgagees,  he  shall  take  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage 
Association's  authority  under  section  306(J) 
of  this  Act  to  purchase  and  make  commit- 
ments to  purchase  mortgagee  Insured  under 
this  section,  at  a  price  equal  to  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  thereof  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, with  adjustments  for  interest  and 
any  comparable  items,  and  to  sell  such  mort- 
gages at  any  time  at  a  price  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular  class 
of  mortgages  Involved  at  the  time  of  sale  as 
determined  by  the  Association. 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  wide- 
spread utilization  of  this  program  Is  hind- 
ered by  delays  In  processing  and  approval  of 
projects,  he  shall  establish  procedures,  to 
ensure,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
expeditious  processing  and  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  insurance  hereunder,  including, 
where  necessary  and  appropriate,  the  use  of 
procedures  and  practices  similar  to  those 
under  Title  I  Home  Improvement  Loans. 

"(m)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  interest  reduction  payments  under 
contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of  out- 
standing contracts  to  make  such  payments 
Aall  not  exceed  amounts  approved  In  ap- 
prlatlon  Acts  and  payments  pursuant  to  such 
contracts  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000  per 
annum  prior  to  July  1, 1973,  which  niiLrimiiTn 
doUar  amovmt  shall  be  Increased  by  $100,000,- 
000  on  July  1. 1974,  by  $160,000,000  on  July  1. 

ivn," 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  hlmfielf, 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllan,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  OuRNKT,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.    Allott,    Mr.    Bakik,    Mr. 
Bbllmon,    Mr.    Bkntsin.    Mr. 
BaocK,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  CimTis, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hot- 
LiNGS,    Mr.    Jordan    of    North 
Carolina,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  TOWER,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  3133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall 
not  be  deemed  unlawful.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  will 
enable  an  industry  found  in  thousands 
of  communities  throughout  the  land  to 
continue  its  historic  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  distribution.  For  more  than 
70  years,  the  soft  drink  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  operated  under  a 
franchise  system  which  has  continually 
and  well  served  the  American  consumer. 
Few  products  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all  are  more  accessible  to  the  general 
public  today. 

In  mid- January  of  1971,  the  PTC  an- 
nounced an  intention  to  issue  complaints 
against  seven  soft  drink  franchise  firms 
which  sell  sirup  to  these  local  manufac- 
turers. The  complaints  were  finally  and 
formally  issued  under  date  of  July  15, 
1971.  They  allege  generally  that  the 
named  companies  have  each  hindered 
competiticffi  in  the  soft  drink  industry  by 
restricting  the  soft  drink  manufacturers 
to  designated  geographic  areas.  There  is 
no  allegation  by  the  Commission  that  in- 
terbrand  competition  is  lacking  in  the 
soft  drink  industry. 

In  this  action  the  Commission  evi- 
dently is  seeking  to  extend  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
against  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.  This  case 
held  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  for  a  manufacturer  of  bicycles 
to  impose  limitations  on  the  territory  in 
which,  or  the  customers  to  whom,  dis- 
tributors could  resell  goods  after  a  com- 
pleted transaction  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  distributor. 
However.  Mr.  President,  the  Schwinn 
decision  did  not  consider  a  trademark 
licensing  arrangement  comparable  to 
the  soft  drink  Industry  in  which  many 
local  small  businesses  share  with  a 
franchise  company  the  risks  and  rewards 
involved  in  manufacturing  a  trade- 
marked  product  as  well  as  those  of  dis- 
tributing it. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  McLaren,  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  antitrust, 
while  a  member  of  the  private  bar,  ex- 
pressed the  dissimilarity  between  the  soft 
drink  industry  and  the  Schvsrlim  doctrine 
with  clarity  when  he  questioned: 

What  effect  does  Schwlxm  have  upon  'good 
business  purpose'  restrictions  Imposed  by  a 
manufacturer  selling  ingredients  or  parts  for 
final  manufacture  or  installation  by  a  dealer 
under  the  manufacturer's  trademark?  This 
would  include  such  things  as  sales  of  soft- 
drink  syrup  to  bottlers  ....  A  strong  argu- 


ment can  be  made  that  the  authorities  up- 
holding reasonable  restrictions  In  this  kind 
of  situation  are  not  affected  by  Schwinn. 
What  is  Involved  is  a  licensing  arrangement 
including  the  use  of  a  capital  asset — a  trade- 
mark— ^whlch  historically  has  been  governed 
by  the  ancillary  restraints  doctrine  and  the 
rule  of  reason.  Schwinn,  on  the  other  h»w<| 
dealt  only  with  the  resale  of  finished  articles 
of  commerce. . . . 

If  the  client  Is  a  licensor  or  franchisor 
selling  ingredients  or  partially  finUhed  arti- 
cles of  commerce,  or  services,  and  licensing 
other  to  c^erate  and  serve  the  public  under 
his  trademark,  I  think  that  the  ancillary 
restraints  doctrine  is  still  very  mtich  alive 
and  wlU  Justify  longer  range  territorial  re- 
striction. 

Hearings  have  not  as  yet  been  sched- 
uled on  these  complaints,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  adjudication  before  the  com- 
mission's hearing  examiner  will  begin 
shortly.  The  process  of  litigation,  includ- 
ing appeals  to  the  courts  should  they  be 
necessary,  may  well  require  4  to  7  years, 
during  which  these  small  plants  will  suf- 
fer the  economic  paralysis  created  by 
the  legal  uncertainties  cast  over  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  objectives  sought 
by  the  FTC  will  be  disastrous  for  the 
franchisees  of  this  Industry  and  certain- 
ly of  questionable  contribution  to  the 
public  interest.  Local  soft  drink  manu- 
facturers do  not  view  the  territorial  sys- 
tem as  an  imposed  limitation  on  their 
competitive  freedom.  To  the  contrary, 
this  system  is  the  only  feasible  means  of 
assuring  to  the  consumer  the  advantages 
of  intensive  local  competition  between 
national  brand  products,  local  label  prod- 
ucts, and  store  brands,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  major  retail  food  and 
chain  stores. 

Mr.  President,  the  soft  drink  manu- 
facturers are  generally  small  business- 
men, but  they  represent  a  strong,  local 
economic  force  in  over  1,600  communities 
in  our  country.  All  but  about  100  of  the 
approximately  2,832  soft  drink  manufac- 
turers fall  within  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's definition  of  small  busi- 
ness. Still,  this  industry  which  has  clung 
so  persistently  for  so  long  to  the  concept 
of  local  manufacture  and  local  distri- 
bution, makes  a  meaningful  contribution 
to  the  national  economy.  Its  employment 
exceed  150,000  wage  earners.  The  capital 
Investments  in  plant  and  equipment  of 
these  businessmen  Eind  their  families 
combine  to  exceed  $1  billion.  In  1970 
Edone  they  committed  over  $325  million 
to  construct  and  equip  new  facilities  and 
expand  existing  facilities. 

The  large  capital  investments  made  in 
this  industry  for  four  generations  were 
made  in  reliance  upon  the  legality  of  ex- 
clusive trademark  rights — rights  which 
have  been  conferred  without  successful 
challenge  for  almost  a  century.  A  num- 
ber of  State  and  Federal  courts  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  this  right  of  exclu- 
sive trademark  usage  in  the  soft  drink 
industry  and  has  consistently  upheld  It: 
holding  further,  that  these  rights  are  In- 
deed vested  property  rights  of  the  soft 
drink  manufacturer.  As  a  result  at  this 
litigation,  the  status  of  the  soft  drink 
manufacturer  as  a  truly  Independent 
businessman,  free  from  the  abuses  that 
have  attached  to  some  recent  franchising 
arrangements  involving  other  pitxlacts, 
has  long  been  witahllahed. 
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The  system  has  worked  well.  Soft  drink 
brands  compete  for  consiimer  acceptance 
in  even  the  smallest  outlets  in  the  most 
isolated  communities  in  America.  Inter- 
brand  competition  has  always  been  per- 
vasive and  intense;  and  it  has  been 
heightened  in  recent  years  by  the  sharp 
increase  in  private  and  retail  store  con- 
trolled brands  marketed  and  sold  by  the 
large  grocery  chains.  Retail  competition 
between  brands  of  soft  drinks  is  evident 
to  everyone. 

The  results  of  the  destruction  of  the 
traditional  territorial  system  which  the 
Commission  seeks  would  likely  include 
the  elimination  of  the  large  majority  of 
independent  small  bottlers  who  presently 
are  active  competitors  in  the  industry 
and  important  contributors  to  their  lo- 
cal economies. 

Such  governmental  action  would  pre- 
cipitate the  loss  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
of  investments  made  by  these  people  in 
reliance  on  court-tested  contract  provi- 
sions. 

It  can  be  confidently  predicted  that  a 
substantial  concentration  of  the  soft 
drink  manufacturing  business  into  a 
handful  of  large,  regional,  metropolitan 
companies  would  follow  the  destruction 
of  these  local  businesses,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  economic  power 
of  the  major  grocery  chains  to  influence 
the  soft  drink  market  In  favor  of  their 
controlled  brands.  Large  producing  soft 
drink  units,  severed  from  the  intimacy 
of  their  markets  and  consiuners,  would 
mean  elimination  or  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  competition  and  availability  for 
the  many  small  volume  retailers  who  de- 
pend upon  the  local  bottler's  route  sales 
method  of  distribution. 

Certainly,  no  long-term  increase  in 
competition  or  reduction  in  prices  to  the 
consumer  can  be  readily  foreseen. 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  President,  the  staff 
of  the  PTC  is  genuinely  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  public  Interest ;  and  upon  a  su- 
perficial view,  the  elimination  of  these 
territorial  restrictions  might  appear  to 
serve  that  end.  Such  a  theoretical  analy- 
sis, however,  ignores  the  hard  facts  and 
realities  of  the  marketplace. 

The  traditional  route  delivery  market- 
ing method  of  the  soft  drink  industry 
has  produced  intensive  competition  be- 
tween soft  drink  manufacturers  for  the 
trade  of  virtually  every  restaurant,  filling 
station,  bowling  alley,  country  store,  and 
every  other  outlet  Imaginable  in  these 
territories.  Competition  for  shelf  space, 
aisle  location,  facings,  and  consimier  at- 
tention in  the  supermarket  Is  fierce.  If 
the  territorial  systeiD  is  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  the  FTC  action,  warehouse 
delivery  to  grocery  chains  and  other  vol- 
ume buyers  will  r^lace  this  individual 
outlet  struggle. 

The  manufacturers  fortunate  enough 
to  be  located  in  close  proximity  to  the 
chEiinstores'  warehouses  or  who  are  in 
financial  position  to  restructure  their 
methods  of  operation  to  specialize  in 
only  large  volimie  customers  over  a  wide 
geographic  area  will  be  able  to  increase 
their  sales.  The  majority  of  producers, 
however,  who  are  neither  fortunately 
situated  nor  financially  able  to  quickly 
adapt  will  inevitably  be  placed  in  an  un- 
tenable economic  and  competitive  posi- 
tion. 


Bottlers  left  with  only  the  small  vol- 
ume outlets  will  immediately  sufter  sharp 
sales  reductions  and  be  forced  to  raise 
prices  to  their  remaining  customers.  Only 
large  metropolitan  soft  drink  producers 
will  have  the  customer  base  and  financ- 
ing necessary  for  the  $1  million  plus  in- 
vestment required  for  the  production  of 
nonretumable  containers  demanded  by 
the  large  food  retailers  as  compatible 
with  their  warehousing  systems. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  commission's 
complaints  will  inevitably  lead  to  the 
demise  of  the  majority  of  small  local 
bottlers  and  any  immediate,  short  term 
gain  in  intrabrand  competition  which 
might  result  from  the  commission's  ac- 
tion will  surely  be  far  outweighed  by  a 
long  term  loss  to  competition  in  general. 
In  addition  to  less  service  to  the  con- 
sumer in  choices  and  availabiUty,  as  well 
as  likely  increased  costs,  such  restruc- 
turing of  the  industry,  with  its  inevitable 
forward  integration,  will  bring  the  total 
demise  of  the  returnable  package — the 
only  consumer  package  available  today 
acclaimed  for  its  contribution  to  our  en- 
vironmental concern. 

We  have  watched  the  disappearance 
of  many  local  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing industries  from  the  communities 
of  America  for  several  years.  Local 
bakeries,  ice  cream  plants,  dairies  and 
many  others  have  fallen  to  the  tide  of 
mass  merchandising  and  industriid  con- 
centration. The  local  entrepreneur  with 
his  intimacy  to  his  consumers,  his  eco- 
nomic and  social  roots  embedded  in  the 
fabric  of  local  society  and  his  personal 
reputation  as  a  citizen  inextricably  inter- 
woven in  each  transaction  has  nmde 
major  contribution  to  the  backbone  of 
this  Nation.  What  remains  should  not  be 
destroyed,  albeit  through  well  inten- 
tioned  regulatory  zeal. 

Mr.  President,  if  as  I  fear,  the  FTC's 
action  results  in  a  restructuring  of  what 
is  now  a  competitive  indiistry  of  about 
3,000  local  manufacturing  concerns  into 
a  highly  concentrated  one  with  only 
a  few  hundred  regional  companies, 
the  antitrust  laws,  ironically,  will  have 
been  used  to  achieve  the  opposite  for  the 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has  the 
objective  of  assuring  that,  where  the  U- 
censee  of  a  trademarked  food  product  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  such  produce,  he  and 
the  trademark  owner  may  legally  include 
provisions  in  the  trademark  licensing 
agreement  which,  first,  give  the  licensee 
the  sole  right  to  manufacture,  distribute, 
and  sell  the  trademarked  food  product 
in  a  defined  geographic  area  or,  second, 
which  limit  the  licensee,  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  such  product  only  for  ulti- 
mate resale  to  consumers  within  tliat 
geographic  area,  subject  to  the  conditions 
that: 

First,  there  is  adequate  competition 
between  the  trademarked  product  and 
products  of  the  same  general  class  manu- 
factured, distributed,  and  sold  by  others, 
second,  the  licensee  is  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  vendors  of  products  of 
the  same  general  class,  and  third,  the 
llcexisor  retains  control  over  the  nature 
and  quality  of  such  product  in  accord- 


ance with  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946-. 
the  Lanham  Act. 

Thus,  if  the  legislation  is  enacted,  each 
territorial  arrangement  would  be  in  the 
economic  context  in  which  it  operates 
and  the  existence  of  competition  in  the 
market  would  be  taken  into  account,  sub- 
ject to  the  further  requirement  that  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  licensee's  goods 
or  services  in  connection  in  which  the 
mark  is  used  are  legitimately  controlled 
by  the  licensor  in  accordance  with  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946.  These  are  tradi- 
tional, legal  concepts 

The  legislation,  Mr.  President,  seeks 
no  more  than  to  continue  the  climate 
created  almost  a  century  ago  and  which 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  our  national 
economy  unencumbered  until  the  current 
FTC  action.  It  established  nothing  new 
and  asks  no  more  than  to  continue  in  the 
same  atmosphere  where  vigorous  inter- 
brand  competition  has  produced  nation- 
wide availability  and  a  healthy,  small 
business  complex  which  has  proven  bene- 
ficial to  all  consimiers. 


By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  3135.  A  bill  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
for  the  support  of  vocational  education, 
to  impose  a  tax  on  amounts  received  un- 
der certain  Government  and  Oovem- 
ment-supported  construction  contracts 
to  sustain  the  fund,  and  to  provide  for 
grants  to  the  States  from  the  f imd  for  the 
support  of  vocational  education.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  trust  fund  for  the  support  of 
vocational  education  by  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  amounts  received  under  certain 
Government  and  Government-supported 
construction  contracts. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  re- 
cent years  about  the  diminishing  num- 
bers of  skilled  craftsmen.  So  serious  is 
the  loss  that  ofQcials  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral  determined  to  accelerate  their 
building  schedule  to  assure  thst  the  in- 
tricate and  beautiful  stone  carvings  so 
necessary  to  the  design  might  be  com- 
pleted while  there  are  stone  carvers  suf- 
ficiently skilled  to  do  the  work. 

The  transformation  of  our  Nation  has 
given  us  electronics  and  other  techni- 
cians skilled  in  the  use  of  machinery  but 
has  at  the  same  time  left  us  with  far  too 
few  clockmakers,  cabinetmakers,  silver- 
smiths, glassworkers  and  other  fine 
craftsmen  whose  work  in  earlier  times  so 
enriched  our  culture. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  establish 
a  fimd  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  in 
proportion  to  population  to  be  used  for 
vocational  education.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  States  will  determine  on  which 
vocational  educational  programs  the 
money  will  be  spent  and  that  the  State 
will  administer  their  programs. 

nils  is  In  keeping  with  the  view  that 
local  officials  are  best  able  to  Identify 
local  needs  for  vocational  training  to 
meet  local  employment  requirements, 
fliere  might  be  a  special  project  to  train 
cabinetmakers  in  Georgia,  while  Mon- 
tana might  choose  a  training  program 
for  leatherworkers.  Another  State  might 
need  more  tool  and  die  makers. 
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My  bill  would  impose  a  1 -percent  tax 
on  the  amoimts  received  imder  Federal 
construction  contracts,  the  tax  to  be  paid 
Into  a  trust  fund  to  support  vocational 
training. 

The  builder  of  a  school  whose  payment 
comes  in  part  from  a  Federal  grant,  or 
the  c<»itractor  who  wins  a  bid  to  c<hi- 
struct  a  hospital  paid  for  In  part  with 
Hill-Burton  funds,  or  of  a  highway  paid 
for  in  part  with  highway  trust  ftmds, 
would  be  taxed  1  percent  of  the  amoimt 
of  the  Federal  portion  of  his  contract. 
The  revenue  thus  derived  is  to  be  held 
for  later  allocation  by  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury  ir  a  special  vocational  edu- 
cation trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  bill 
would  meet  a  growing  need  in  our  Na- 
tion and  assure  us  of  greater  numbers  of 
skilled  craftsmen.  I  hope  it  will  be  en- 
acted. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  3136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regu- 
late the  amounts  of  lead  and  cadmium 
which  may  be  released  from  glazed  ce- 
ramic or  enamel  dlnnerware.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
protect  the  public  from  lead  poisoning 
from  improperly  made  ceramic  or 
enamel  dlnnerware. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  po- 
tentially dangerous  effect  of  lead  on  the 
human  body,  particularly  as  this  prob- 
lem relates  to  lead-based  paint. 

Through  the  work  which  was  done  in 
developing  the  lead-based  paint  program, 
I  became  aware  of  the  potential  hazards 
of  lead  which  might  be  taken  into  the 
body  from  other  soiurces.  I  viewed  with 
great  concern  reports  that  quantities  of 
lead  would  contaminate  food  contained 
in  certain  types  of  dishes  which  have  not 
been  properly  made. 

In  early  1971,  for  example,  a  17-month- 
dd  Philadelphia  child  died  as  a  direct 
result  of  drinking  from  a  container 
which  was  foimd  by  FDA  to  leach  ex- 
tremely high  levels  of  lead  from  the  crai- 
tainer  into  the  liquid — levels  of  lead 
which  greatly  exceed  industry  standards. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  was  stimu- 
lated fmilier  by  a  recent  NBC  television 
program,  "Chronolog,"  which  did  a  spe- 
cial report  on  the  hazards  of  lead  to  hu- 
mans from  these  products.  The  NBC-TV 
"Chronolog"  program  pointed  out  very 
clearly  the  dangers  of  this  kind  of  lead 
poisoning.  Tests  done  on  this  program 
on  products  purchased  from  various 
dealers  in  such  goods  indicated  that  cer- 
tain types  of  improperly  made  dinner - 
ware  can  cause  lead  poisoning.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  Uiat  the 
transcript  of  the  NBC-TV  "Chronolog" 
program  relating  to  the  lead  poisoning 
bo  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
NBC-TV  has  contributed  an  Important 
PDblic  seiMoe  In  focusing  the  attention 


of  the  American  people  oa  this  lead 
poisoning  problem. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  on  the  whole 
the  domestic  dlimerware  industry  is  pro- 
ducing safe  dlnnerware,  earthenware, 
and  stoneware  products,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  many  producers  have  com- 
pletely removed  lead  and  cadmium  from 
their  manufactiuing  processes. 

The  problem  is  with  some  smaller  pot- 
tery shops  and  foreign  imports. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  identi- 
cal to  a  bill  introduced  today  in  the  other 
body  by  Congressman  Frank  Horton,  of 
New  York.  This  legislation  will  affect 
those  products  which  do  not  meet  safety 
standards  and  will  be  a  major  step  in 
insuring  that  all  dlnnerware  on  v  the 
market  is  safe. 

Back  in  the  1930's  the  U.S.  Potters 
Association  became  concerned  about  this 
problem.  In  1969  the  potters  and  FDA 
agreed  to  standards  governing  the  re- 
lease of  lead  and  cadmiimi  in  the  foods 
from  dlnnerware.  At  the  present  time, 
less  than  1  part  per  million  lead  is  re- 
leased into  food  by  most  products  made 
by  legitimate  manufacturers.  The  Potters 
Association  tests  the  goods,  issues  seals 
of  compliance,  and  submits  reports  to  the 
FDA. 

The  problem  is  that  many  smaller 
shops  and  foreign  producers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  tests.  My  bill  would  cover  vir- 
tually all  dlimerware  products  made  in 
the  United  States  and  all  imports. 

Here  is  what  my  biU  does: 

First,  requires  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary,  within  180  days 
after  the  legislation  is  enacted,  to  estab- 
lish the  maximum  quantity  of  lead — 
and  the  manner  of  testing  therefor — 
which  may  be  released  from  dlnnerware. 
This  includes  both  lead  and  cadmium. 

Second,  imtil  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes standards,  the  bill  sets  interim 
maximum  levels  of  seven  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  lead  and  0.5  part  per  million 
cadmium.  The  test  used  Is  the  so-called 
atomic  absorption  technique. 

Third,  establishes  labeling  require- 
ments so  that  each  article  of  dinner- 
ware  bears  name  and  place  of  business 
of  the  manufactm-er  or  importer,  so 
that  consumers  caji  determine  wheth- 
er their  dinnerwave  is  part  of  a  recall 
campaign.  *^ 

Fourth,  adds  "dlnnerware"  as  a  spe- 
cific category  subject  to  regulation  un- 
der the  Federal  Food,  E>rug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

Fifth,  adds  a  section  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  or  sale  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  in  a  manner  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  or  the  importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  dlnnerware  which 
does  not  meet  the  test. 

Sixth,  makes  dlnnerware  subject  to 
seizure  by  the  FDA. 

Seventh,  adds  recordkeeping  require- 
ments as  to  where  such  goods  are 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Eighth,  permits  FDA  to  inspect  man- 
ufacturers' plants. 

Ninth,  makes  imported  dlnnerware 
subject  to  the  act. 

Tenth,  applies  to  dlnnerware  manu- 
factured 120  days  after  enactment. 

Eleventti.  retjuires  PDA  to  undertake 
an   educational  program  to   alert  the 


public  to  the  dangers  of  lead-releasing 
dlnnerware  and  to  inform  them  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

This  bill  enlarges  FDA  authority  in 
several  important  ways,   including: 

First,  it  adds  a  new  labeling  require- 
ment. Each  piece  of  dlnnerware  must 
be  labeled  so  that,  should  the  FDA  have 
to  recall  specific  products,  consumers 
can  easily  determine  whether  their 
dlnnerware  is  subject  to  the  recall.  The 
advantage  of  this  is  that  it  makes  the 
FDA's  bidden  of  finding  the  affected 
products  much  simpler  in  that  consum- 
ers themselves  can  check  their  own 
items. 

Second,  the  bill  allows  the  FDA  to  get 
into  this  problem  at  the  manufacturing 
stage.  Present  legislation  limits  FDA  in- 
volvement to  the  time  when  such  prod- 
ucts are  in  interstate  conunerce. 

Third,  the  bill  broadens  the  definition 
of  Interstate  commerce  to  include  situa- 
tions affecting  interstate  commerce. 

Fourth,  it  specifically  includes  dinner- 
ware  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  At  the  present  time,  FDA 
authority  is  somewhat  unclear  and  is 
the  subject  of  existing  litigation.  This 
bill  would  make  absolutely  clear  that 
dlimerware  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

In  summary,  it  clarifies  and  strength- 
ens existing  FIDA  authority  in  this  area, 
and  adds  new  authority. 

I  believe  this  legislation  represents 
another  significant  forward  step  in  our 
fight  in  lead  poisoning.  Back  in  1970,  I 
introduced  S.  3941,  a  bill  to  provide  civil 
penalties  for  the  use  of  lead-based  paint 
in  the  use  of  certain  dwellings.  Although 
this  bUl  was  not  enacted  into  law,  I  was 
gratified  when  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  lead-based  paint  was  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970. 

I  also  strongly  siipported  the  Lecid- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
which  President  Nixon  signed  into  law 
on  January  13, 1971. 

Just  recently,  I  joined  with  Senator 
Kennedy  in  Introducing  a  bill,  S.  3080, 
to  strengthen  the  lead-paint  program 
and  provide  more  funds  for  it. 

We  are  making  progress  in  the  fight 
against  the  tragedy  of  lead-based-paint 
poisoning.  We  must  continue  this  battle, 
but  at  the  same  time  recognize  serious 
dangers  of  lead  trom  other  sources.  This 
bill,  which  adds  to  and  strengthens  the 
Federal  Government's  authority  in  this 
area,  can  allow  us  to  take  another  giant 
step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3136 

A  blU  to  amend  tb«  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  amounts  of 
lead  and  cadmium  wblcb  may  be  released 
from  glazed  ceramic  or  enamel  dlnnerware 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

RCCUtATION     or    TKX     IXACHINC     OF    LEAD    AND 
CAOMItTM  FKOM  DINIfEllWAXE 

Section  1.  Chapter  IV  of  tbe  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Coametlc  Act  is  amended  by  add* 
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Ing  after  section  409  (21  U^.O.  348)  the  fol- 
k>wlng  new  section : 

"RKGULATION   OF  THE   USACHINC   OF   UCAS   AND 
CADMIUM  ntOM  DINNXBWAKE 

"S«c.  410.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  maximum  quantity  ol  lead  and  the  max- 
Imtun  quantity  of  cadmium  (and  the  man- 
ner Of  testing  therefor)  which  may  be  re- 
leased from  dlunerware,  and  he  shall  publish 
such  quantities  and  test  procedures  in  the 
Federal  Register  within  180  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  Such  maximum 
quantities  shall  be  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able scientiflc  data  and  shall  Insure  the  safety 
of  the  public  by  reducing  its  exposure  to  lead 
and  cadmium.  The  maximum  quantities  of 
lead  and  cadmium  (and  the  manner  of  test- 
ing therefor),  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 
90th  day  after  publication  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Until  such  maximum  quantities  of 
lead  and  cadmium  (and  the  manner  of  test- 
ing therefor)  take  effect  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Interim  maximum  quantities  and 
manner  of  testing  therefor  shall  be: 

"(1)  An  article  of  dinnerware,  upon  being 
subjected  to  the  test  described  In  paragraph 
(2),  may  release  a  maximum  of  7  parts  per 
million  of  lead  and  a  maximum  of  .5  parts 
per  million  of  cadnxlum,  calculated  in  the 
maimer  described  in  paragraph  (2)(C). 

"(2)  Dinnerware  shall  be  tested  for  release 
of  lead  or  cadmium  in  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  The  dinnerware  shall  be  washed  with 
a  dUute  alkaline  detergent  solution  and 
rinsed  with  distilled  water. 

•'(B)  After  being  washed  and  rinsed,  the 
dinnerware  shall  be  filled  to  capacity  with  a 
4  percent  solution  of  acetic  acid  having  a, 
temperature  of  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  period  of  18  hoiu-s  at 
a  temperature  of  68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"(C)  After  the  expiration  of  the  18  hour 
period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) ,  the 
quantity  of  lead  or  cadmium  present  In  the 
solution  shall  be  determined  by  atomic  ab- 
sorption technique  and  expressed  as  the 
quantity  of  metallic  lead  or  cadmium  present 
in  the  total  volume  of  the  solution  In  terms 
of  parts  per  million. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  amend  such  maxl- 
miun  quantities  (and  the  manner  of  testing 
therefor)  where  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  safety  of  the  public.  Such  amendments 
shall  take  effect  on  the  90th  day  af  tar  publi- 
cation thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  manufacturer  (or  Importer)  shall 
affix  to  each  article  of  dinnerware  he  manu- 
factures (or  imports)  a  label,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  shows  the  name  and  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  or.  If 
it  Is  manufactured  outside  of  the  United 
States,  the  name  and  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the 
Importer." 

CONFOBMING    AMBNDMKNTS 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  201  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  (21  U.S.C.  321)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (x)  the  following: 

"(y)  The  term  'dinnerware'  means  any 
dish  ware,  composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of 
glazed  ceramics  or  enamels,  which  is  for 
use  or  which  may  be  used  In  storing,  prepar- 
ing, or  serving  any  food,  or  beverage." 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
prohibited  Acts)  (21  U.S.C.  331)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (p)  the  following: 

"(q)  The  Introduction  or  delivery  for  in- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce  by  the 
manufacturer  (or  Importer)'  In  the  course  of 
his  buslneBs  of  any  dinnerware  which  re- 
leases l«ad  or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the 
quantities  permitted  under  section  410  ox 
which  is  not  labeled  In  accordance  with  the 
reqtitrementa  of  section  410(d)." 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  ao4(a)  of  such 
Act  (relatlng^  to  seizure)  (21  U.S;C.  334(a) ) 
l»  amended  by  Inserting  after  "cosmetic  that 


is  adulterated  or  mlsbranded"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  any  dinnerware  which  releases  lead 
or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quantities  per- 
mitted under  section  410  or  which  is  not 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d.". 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
records  of  Interstate  shipment)  (21  U.S.C. 
373)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "or  cos- 
metics" each  place  where  It  occurs,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "cosmetics,  or  dinner- 
ware",  and  by  striking  out  "or  cosmetic" 
each  place  where  it  occurs,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "cosmetic,  or  dinnerware". 

(e)  Clause  ( 1 )  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 704(a)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  inspec- 
tion) (21  U.S.C.  374(a) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  cosmetics"  each  place  where  it 
occurs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cos- 
metics, or  dinnerware". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704(b)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  written  reporta  of  In- 
spection to  owners)  (21  U.8.0.  374(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Indicate  that" 

'any  dinnerware  In  such  establishment  re- 
leases lead  cfr  cadmium  In  excess  of  the  quan- 
tities permitted  under  section  410  or  is  not 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d),  or  that". 

(g)  Section  705(b)  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
publicity)  (21  U.S.C.  375(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  cosmetics"  after  "food,  drugs, 
devices,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cos- 
metics, or  dinnerware". 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  801(a)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  samples  of  Imports) 
(21  U.8.C.  381(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  cosmetics"  after  "samples  of  food, 
drugs,  devices,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"cosmetics,  and  dinnerware". 

(i)  Clause  (3)  of  the  third  sentence  (re- 
lating to  refusal  of  admission  of  Importa)  of 
section  801  (a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.8.C.  381(a) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  such  ar- 
ticle is  adulterated,  mlsbranded,  in  violation 
of  section  506  of  this  Act,  releases  lead  or 
cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quantities  per- 
mitted under  section  410,  or  is  not  labeled  in 
accordance  with  the  requlrementa  of  sec- 
tion 410(d).". 

(J)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(b) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  disposition  of  refused 
articles)  (21  U.S.C.  381(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  coametic."  aXter  "other  than 
a  food,  drug,  device,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "cosmetic,  or  article  of  dinnerware,". 

EFFECTIVX  DATE 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  410  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  (as  added  by  section 
1  of  tWa^t),  section  201  (y)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by 
section  2(a)  of  this  Act),  and  the  amend- 
mente  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  end  Cos- 
metic Act  made  by  sections  2(d)  through  2 
(J)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  dinnerware  manufac- 
tured or  imported  on  or  after  the  120th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
section  301  (q)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act)  and  the  amendment  ot  section 
304(a)  of  the  Feder&l  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  made  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  120th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  dinnerware  manufac- 
tured or  Imported  before  the  one-hundred 
and  twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  introduced  or  deliv- 
ered for  introduction  into  interstate  com- 
merce on  or  after  the  one-hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  which  releases  lead  or  cad- 
mium In  excess  of  the  quantities  permitted 
under  section  410  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  1  of 
this  Act) ,  section  301  (q)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2(1))  of  this  Act^  and  the  amendment  of 
section  304(a)    of  the  Federal  Food,  Dnlg, 


and  Cosmetic  Act  made  by  section  2(c)  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  one-hundred 
and  twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  unless  each  article  of 
such  dinnerware — 

(1)  bears  a  permanent,  conspicuous,  and 
easily  legible  warning  label, 

(2)  such  label  states  that  the  article  re- 
leases lead  or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tities pernUtted  under  section  410  of  the  Fvi- 
eral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added 
by  section  1  of  this  Act) ,  and 

(3)  such  label  lists  the  uses  of  such  article 
to  avoid  so  as  to  prevent  the  release  of  lead 
or  cadmium  into  food  or  beverages. 

If  such  dinnerware  Is  labeled  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  then  such 
sections  shall  not  take  effect  with  regard  to 
such  dinnerware. 

EDUCATIONAI,    PROORAM 

Sxc.  4.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
shall  undertake  a  significant  educational 
program  to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  lead  and  cadmium  released  from  dinner- 
ware,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Exhibit  1 

Chronoloo 

(Broadcast  over  NBC  January  28,  1972) 

Oarricx  Utley.  CkxKl  evening.  I'm  Oairlck 
Utley.  And  welcome  to  NBC  News  Chronolog. 
ToiUght  we  are  going  to  try  something  differ- 
ent. We're  dividing  the  program  Inte  two 
parts.  Chronolog  I  and  Chronolog  II.  .  .  . 

...  A  major  report  tonight  is  going  to  be 
about  lead  poisoning.  We  will  show  how  lead 
can  harm  both  animals  and  human  beings. 
We  don't  hear  that  much  about  the  lead 
problem,  but  lead  is  everywhere  in  our  lives. 
It's  in  the  paint  in  our  homes,  it's  in  the 
ceramic  dlshware  we  eat  and  drink  out  of. 
And,  of  course,  it's  in  the  air  all  of  us  breathe. 
We  will  see  what's  being  done  about  the  lead 
problem,  and  what  Isn't  being  done  .  . . 

Utley.  Last  year  some  of  the  animals  In 
New  York's  Staten  Island  Zoo  were  poisoned. 
A  few  died.  Others,  including  this  black 
leopard,  became  paralyzed.  The  poisoning  was 
a  mystery.  The  zoo  asked  doctors  at  New 
York  Medical  College  to  solve  it.  Whatever 
the  poison  was,  it  came  from  the  environ- 
ment, and  it  was  strong  enough  to  do  perma- 
nent damage  to  the  black  leopard's  nervous 
sj'stem.  Blood  tests  showed  that  the  poison 
was  lead. 

Dr.  Ralph  Strkbel  (New  York  Medical 
College).  The  blood  levels  of  the  great  cate 
were  very  high  In  lead  content,  in  the  toxic 
range. 

Utlbt.  This  news  was  so  startling  that  the 
doctors  expanded  their  study  to  other  ani- 
mals living  in  outdoor  cages  in  other  city 
zoos. 

Dr.  Stxxbkl.  We  found  also  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo  that  the  great  cats,  eleven  out  of  four- 
teen as  I  remember,  were  very  high  in  terms 
of  their  blood  lead. 

Dr.  Emil  Dolensek  (Veterinarian,  Bronx 
Zoo) .  According  to  Dr.  Chow,  who  we've  sent 
samples  to,  the  levels  are  so  high  he  didn't 
believe  the  animals  were  alive. 

Dr.  Strbbkl.  The  same  is  true  of  very  lim- 
ited work  that  we  did  at  the  Central  Park 
Zoo.  There's  one  monkey  that  came  in  here 
with  a  lung  condition,  but  upon  autopsy 
after  the  animal  dfed.  we  found  that  animal 
had  very  high  lead  levels  in  the  vital  organs. 

Dr.  Emil  Dolensek.  Recently  we  thought  it 
was  related  to  lead  in  paint,  and  we  did 
have  analyses  done  on  paint,  and  we  found 
that  some  of  the  paints  were  indeed  higher 
than  acceptable  levels  for  New  York  City. 
We  are  more  concerned,  though,  in  the  case 
of  animals  like  the  lions,  which  we  have 
here,  because  there  is  no  contact  at  all  with 
paint  materials.  Yet  they're  still  running 
at  levels  which  would  indicate  a  chronic 
toxicity  problem.  •   ■•  ■   .     "   . 

.Br.  Balf'h  Strfbel.  We  iiave  reason  to  £•• 
neve  that  it  eertstms-dopaBS  from  the  fcTnvl- 
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ronment,  from  the  air.  Because  otherwise  the 
soil  around  the  zoo  would  not  be  accumu- 
lating as  much  lead  as  they  presently  have. 
The  normal  amount  of  lead  in  the  earth's 
crust  is  only  about  ten  to  fifteen  parte  per 
million.  And  when  you  consider  that  the  soil 
at  the  Central  Park  Zoo  had  over  five  hun- 
dred parts  per  million,  that  answers  your 
question. 

Utley.  The  lead  poisoning  the  zoo  animals 
comes  from  leaded  gasoline.  Automobiles  put 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  toxic  lead  into 
our  urban  environment  every  year.  It's  too 
much  for  the  animals  to  take. 

Douensek.  I  don't  see  where  we  can  hon- 
estly continue  to  show  large  cats  outdoors 
any  more.  As  far  as  any  new  enclosures 
that  we  make,  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to 
build  indoor  enclosures  with  filtered  air 
systems. 

Dr.  Dbnnib  Craston  (New  York  Medical 
College) .  These  are  dangerous  conditions,  not 
only  for  the  animaiB  who  are  living  in  the 
confinement  of  the  zoo,  but  for  the  people 
who  are  also  living  in  the  close  neighborhood 
or  who  come  there  Just  as  visitors. 

Dr.  Stbebel.  It  seems  that  all  young  living 
things  are  most  sxisceptlble  to  lead.  And  that 
babies  being  born  today  have  high  lead 
levels.  And  this  is  an  ominous  sign,  because 
they're  starting  out  with  a  high  lead  level. 
And  we  know  that  lead  accumiilates  over  a 
lifetime,  and  therefore  by  the  time  they 
reach  an  adult  age  they  may  very  well  be 
In  trouble. 

Representative  William  P.  Ryan.  Pour 
hundred  thousand  chUdren  In  this  country 
are  afflicted  with  lead  poisoning.  That  is  a 
tremendous  number  of  children.  That's  a 
serious  problem.  There  are  more  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  among  children  today  than 
there  were  cases  of  polio  in  this  country  be- 
fore the  Salk  vaccine. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  There  are  scores, 
I  believe  it's  even  in  the  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren that  are  dying  of  lead  poisoning,  but 
haven't  been  diagnosed  as  such.  So  It's  wide- 
spread in  the  urban  centers.  In  the  older 
centers  of  our  country.  And  we  know  very 
well  that  something  can  be  done  to  prevent 
It.  •  ■  -■ 

Utley.  the  air  Inner  city  children  breathe 
Is  heavily  contaminated  with  lead.  But  the 
major  source  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  slums 
is  peeling  paint  from  dilapidated  buildings. 
When  these  buildings  were  constructed,  it 
was  common  to  use  lead  based  paints  on  in- 
side walls.  Now  that  paint  is  flaking  off. 
ChUdren  like  to  eat  the  paint  chips.  The  re- 
sult Is  Illness,  brain  damage,  and  even  death. 
Woman.  The  baby,  he  had  it  bad  enough 
where  he  had  to  go  in  the  hospital  this  year 
for  it.  Every  time  I  look  around  there's  one 
getting  lead  poisoning.  And  I'm  afraid  that 
one  time  one  of  them  might  get  It,  and  it 
might  be  a  little  bit  too  late. 

Utley.  Norman  Brltt  suffered  severe  brain 
damage  eight  years  ago  from  lead  paint.  He 
will  never  be  normal. 

Mr.  Bam.  And  Norman  was  eating  it.  And 
all  of  a  sudden,  you  know,  he  got  kind  of 
sick.  So  the  doctor  said  he  bad  lead  poison- 
ing. He  like  this  the  rest  of  his  life;  he'll 
never,  you  know,  never  grow  out  of  it. 

Jack  Newfibld.  What  Is  most  frustrating 
about  this  la  that  a  few  months  ago  I  spoke 
to  the  lead  poisoning  clinic  at  Kings  County 
Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  to  parents  whose  chil- 
dren had  been  lead  poisoned.  When  I  was 
there  I  looked  at  the  admissions  record  for 
Kings  County  HospitaL  There  had  been 
thirty  admissions  for  lead  poisoning  in  one 
month;  and  of  the  t3llrty,  fifteen  were  re- 
polsonlngs,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  perma- 
nent brain  damage.. 

Dr.  Michael  Klein.  You  don't  replace 
brjiln  cells.  Once  a  .brain  cell  has  befen  de- 
stroyed,, ^^p8  swollen,  and  touWt,.  and .  been 
destriytsd  it  Is  njever  l^la,ced,  a|[Wn. 

Mr:  B$^;  ae  iiold!  ms  be  had.  lead  pelsoh- 
iTtg:i  Hadh^t-ffvei-  tiewd'ol  readpotoonliig,  so" 


I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  \mtll,  you  know. 
he  started  having  these  seizures. 
Utley.  What  are  these  seizures  like? 
Britt.  Well,  some  kind  of  change.  Like 
the  one  time  he  had,  like,  he'd  Just  go  round 
and  round.  And  the  next  he  changed  like  be 
wanted  to  climb  the  wall.  When  something 
was  close  to  him,  he'd  grab.  And,  boy,  I  had 
a  time  trying  to  pry  him  loose  from  It. 

Utley.  This  Is  where  Norman  Brltt  was 
poisoned,  the  slums  of  Rochester,  New  York. 
But  Rochester  did  something  about  It.  A 
neighborhood  group  called  SPAN,  and  the 
University  of  Rochester  Medical  School  Joined 
forces  to  find  out  how  bad  the  lead  problem 
is.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  test  slum 
houses  for  lead  paint. 

Two  SPAN  workers  showed  me  how  they 
did  the  survey.  They  also  told  me  that  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  young  children  like 
the  taste  of  lead  paint. 

Man.  It  tastes  very  sweet.  And  that's  the 
trouble,  the  kids  under  six,  after  they  taste 
it,  they  keep  up,  ind  keep  eating,  and  that's 
it,  they  get  poisoned. 

Utley.  How  many  houses  do  you  try  to 
see  a  day? 

Woman.  About  tf  n  to  fifteen  houses. 
Utley.  Now  in  this  bouse  there  has  been 
lead  poisoning.  Is  that  correct? 

Woman.  Yes.  the  Walters'  child  got  lead 
poisoning  In  this  house,  right  upstairs. 
Utley.  How  long  ago  did  that  happen? 
Woman.  Well,  they  Just  found  out  about  it 
a  few  weelts  ago. 

Utley.  How  serious  was  the  lead  poisoning 
in  a  hoiise  like  this?  How  strong  was  the 
lead  content? 

Woman.  The  lead  content  was  strong 
enough  to  kill. 

Utley.  The  SPAN  people  took  paint 
samples  from  places  young  children  could 
reach.  Then  we  tried  a  simple  chemical  test. 
Now  this  is  some  of  the  paint  from  inside 
this  house. 
Woman.  Yes. 

Utley.  And  you  give  it  the  test . . . 
Woman.  Pour  a  little  bit  of  the  solution  on 
it,  if  it  tvirns  black  . . . 

Utley.  It  turned  dark.  And  a  child  that 
lived  In  this  bouse  has  gotten  lead  poisoning 
from  this  lead  content  paint. 
Woman.  Right. 
Man.  That's  correct. 

Utley.  The  slum  children  themselves  were 
tested  for  lead  in  their  blood.  The  results 
were  shocking. 

Dr.  Barry  Pubss.  Over  a  third  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  random  sample  in  Rochester, 
which  Is  a  good,  valid  random  sample,  are 
m  danger  of  being  lead  jxjlsoned,  because 
they  do  have  levels  above  fifty.  There  are 
people  who  believe  that  It  may  be  the  cause 
of  some  of  the  specific  learning  disabilities 
that  we're  now  seeing.  There  are  people  who 
believe  that  it  may  be  related  to  behavioral 
problems.  There  are  many  people  who  believe 
that  the  very  high  proportion  of  ohlldren 
who  are  retaxded.  who  we  never  have  a  rea- 
son or  diagnosis  to  explain  their  retardation, 
may  In  f€«5t  be  attributable  to  lead  p<^son- 
Ing. 

Utley.  Slum  children  can  eat  lead  paint 
and  show  no  outward  signs  of  damage.  Scien- 
tists disagree  over  how  much  lead  it  takes  to 
hurt  a  child.  Some  feel  it  takes  very  little. 
Naomi  Chamberlain  (University  of  Roch- 
ester Medical  CoUege) .  The  fact  that  we  can- 
not prove  that  low  levels  of  lead  are  dan- 
gerous does  not  mean  that  it  Isnt  true.  Wet 
can  also  not  prove  that  it  is  not  dwagerous. 
And  Just  as  for  years  and  years  and  years, 
nobody  has  really  cared  that  children  were 
being  maimed^  Tetarded  and  crippled,  and 
dying,  or  maybe  behavior  problems,  or  read- 
Uxg  problems-^and  it  happens  to  people  who 
can  least  afi;pid  to  4a ve  It  happen.  I*redoml- 
nate;y  tiie  Kind'  we're,  talklBg  about  iiap- 
pens;  \to:  pi^f'TtiAa^'wiM.tlre'a^j^-^^h&^  fyci 
tlibiiiVhd'stflkesa^risf'tliem. 


And  90  you  say  that  becauM  I  cannot 

prove,  then  let  us  wait,  and  objectively  let 
somebody  else's  child  become  a  statistic. 
That  infuriates  me.  It's  the  worst  kind  of 
mass  mutilation. 

Utley.  No  one  knows  how  many  i^lldren 
over  the  years  have  been  poisoned  by  lead, 
have  been  crippled  mentally  for  life.  Because 
those  children  are  mostly  pocH",  black,  and  ig- 
nored. But  now  even  white  middle  class  kids 
are  suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  and  we 
know  what  it  can  do. 

And  even  though  we  know  what  it  can 
do,  lead  is  still  present  in  dangerous  amounts 
m  too  much  of  the  paint  we  use  in  our 
homes,  and  in  too  much  of  the  ceramic  dlsh- 
ware we  eat  from.  We'll  look  at  those  two 
areas  In  a  moment. 

Paint  which  Is  applied  to  interiors  where 
children  can  get  at  it  is  not  supposed 
to  contain  more  than  one  percent  lead.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  paint  on  the  market 
available  today  in  this  country,  which  has 
more  than  that  one  percent  lead  content.  It's 
been  dlsoovered  here  at  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  Laboratory.  And  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  program  Is  Dr.  Vincent 
Gtilnee,  the  bead  of  the  Bureau  of  Lead 
Poison  Control. 

Dr.  Oulnee,  what  put  you  on  to  this  prob- 
lem? 

Dr.  Vincent  Ouinee.  The  sanitarians  from 
the  Health  Department  have  been  checking 
paints  for  interior  use  periodically.  And  over 
the  last  several  months  we  found  that  rather 
large  numbers  of  pcOnta  latielied  as  for  use 
in  interior  surface,  and  therefore  presum- 
ably without  much  lead,  were  turning  up. 
And  In  some  of  our  surveys  we  found  that 
from  ten  to  twenty  percent  of  cans  labelled 
"for  interior  use,"  and  sometimes  even  la- 
belled "for  use  on  children's  toys,  and  play- 
pens, e^d  children's  rooms"  were  found  to 
have  lead  contents  of  five,  ten  percent. 

The  paint  companies  have  been  working 
under  a  voluntary  standard  since  1956.  They, 
of  course,  have  supposedly  been  operating 
under  our  current  health  code,  which  was 
in  1969.  But  many  of  the  paint  companies 
have  slipped  up,  especially  in  certain  colors 
of  oranges,  yellows  and  greens. 

Utley.  What  is  the  consumer  going  to  do 
now? 

OtHNEE.  A  doctor  friend  of  mine  asked  me 
this  question  about  two  weeks  ago.  He  said, 
"Look,  I've  seen  the  prees  releasee  about  the 
fact  that  paint  can  have  lead  in  it,  although 
the  label  doesn't  say  anything  about  it.  I 
want  to  paint  my  child's  room,  I'd  like  to  uet 
bright  colors.  Which  paint  should  I  use?" 

And  I  had  to  say  frankly  I  could  not 
gututintee  any  particular  brand  or  color  of 
patnt.  The  only  thing  I  could  say  was  that. 
If  you  take  colors  that  are  not  red,  or  yellow, 
orange  or  green,  you  take  the  most  recently 
made  can  of  paint  from  the  biggest  company 
In  the  country,  it's  less  likely  that  you'll 
have  lead  In  it.  But  there's  no  guarantees 
on  any  can  of  paint  right  now. 

Utley.  The  paint  industry  says  it  stopped 
using  lead  in  paints  for  inside  use  thirty 
years  ago.  Here  is  the  way  a  spokesman  for 
the  major  paint  makers  put  it.  In  testimony 
before  a  Congressional  committee. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  purpose  in  using 
white  lead  pigments  in  palnto  intended  for 
interior  use,  since  better  white  lead-free  pig- 
ments for  this  purpose  now  are  available  at 
lower  cost."  The  industry  told  Congress  that 
it  voluntarily  stopped  making  leaded  paints 
for  household  use.  Modern  interior  paint  Is 
not  a  major  cause  of  lead  poisoning  In  prop- 
erly maintained  homes,  according  to  the 
industary. 

Writer  Jack  Newfield  and  Congressman 
Ryan,  who  have  been  cnisadlng  against 
leaded  paints  for  years,  have  petitioned  the 
FDA — the  PQod  and  Drug  Administration. — 
to  outUw  lead  in  .household  padqts.  To-,OUtr 
l^w  it,  almply  aod  tpuaiy.  8q  |ay,  though^  the 
FDA's   'approach    has   been    to   requfre    only 
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warning  labels  on  paint  with  more  than  a 
■mall  trac«  of  lead. 

But  labels  on  cans  arent  of  any  help 
yean  later,  when  the  paint  atarta  to  flake 
on  the  walls.  We  used  to  think  that  lead 
poisoning  was  exclusively  a  ghetto  problem, 
aomethlng  that  middle  class  people  just 
dldnt  have  to  worry  about.  After  all,  bow 
many  of  us  have  paint  flaking  on  our  walls. 

But  now  we're  discovering  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  ways  to  get  lead  poisoning.  Pencils, 
the  kind  children  chew  on  when  doing 
scho<Awork.  often  were  painted  with  leaded 
paint.  Mow  the  pencil  makers  say  they've 
•topped  making  them  that  way.  But  a  lot  of 
these  old  pencils  are  still  around. 

And  Just  this  week  the  FDA  told  people 
across  this  country  to  get  rid  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  ceramic  bowls  given  away  In 
a  soup  company  promotion.  It  turns  out  the 
glase  on  the  bowls  contains  dangerous 
amounts  of  lead. 

This  Is  Mrs.  David  Augtistlne  and  her  son 
Philip,  who  live  in  a  comfortable  suburb  near 
Rochester.  They  found  out  about  lead  poi- 
soning the  hard  way. 

Mrs.  Davxd  AucusTntx.  About  two  years 
ago  Philip  began  to  show  symptoms  of  vom- 
iting, he  began  falling  down  for  no  apparent 
reason,  he  could  not  stand  to  be  at  any 
height  without  saying  he  was  going  to  fall 
down,  "Hold  on  to  me."  And  over  a  period 
of  time  stopped  eating  everything.  He  had 
had  brain  tests  scheduled,  and  the  pediatri- 
cian told  me  that  they  were  looking  for  the 
possibility  of  a  brain  tumor.  And,  of  course, 
I  rather  lost  control  at  that  time. 

They  took  some  more  blood  tests,  and 
when  the  report  came  back  It  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  lead  In  his 
blood. 

Dr.  James  Satu  (University  of  Rochester) . 
We  tested  his  toys,  we  tested  the  paint,  we 
looked  at  what  we  thought  were  conventional 
sources.  It  turned  out  that  Philip  had  been 
drinking  his  orange  Juice  every  day  from  a 
ceramic  lined  vessel,  made  in  a  local  ceramic 
class,  which  had,  by  actual  test,  a  very  alg- 
nlflcanUy  high  lead  release.  And  he  had  ac- 
tually been  drinking  his  lead  with  his  orange 
Juice,  practically  every  day  toi  a  period  of 
about  thrse  months. 

Mrs.  AuGTTSTiNB.  I'm  Just  thankful,  thank 
Ood,  that  everything  wOTked  out,  because  It 
could  have  been  much  worse.  We're  supposed 
to  be  intelligent  people,  and  yet  here  was  a 
case  of  something  that  I  had  never  been 
close  to,  I  had  never  known  anything  about 
lead  poisoning.  So  consequently  I  didn't  have 
any  idea  what  the  symptoms  were. 

Utltt.  a  Canadian  child  who  drank  from 
this  pitchM-  was  not  as  lucky  as  Philip.  He 
died  from  lead  poisoning.  Hand  crafted  ce- 
ramic ware  often  is  cUngerousJy  high  in  lead 
But  even  some  mass  produced  plec«  can  be 
potentially  dangerous. 

It  Is  poaslble  to  test  ceramics  for  lead  In 
Rochester  the  county  health  department  tests 
dishes  for  local  citizens.  And  we  bought  some 
pieces  in  New  York  gift  shops  to  be  tested 
there.  Most  of  them  were  Mexican  Imports 
which  often  have  a  very  high  lead  content 

They  should  be  safe  to  eat  and  drink  out 
of,  shouldn't  they? 

Dr.   MAaoAMT  RATHBowf    (Lab  Director) 
WeU,  IX  the  glase  Isn't  flred  aulBclently  high 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  they  may 
very  weU  leak  lead  when  acid  is  added.  And 
that's  what  we're  doing  here. 

Utl«t.  In  other  words,  if  it  haant  been 
baked  hot  enough. 

RATHfltnuf.  Right. 

Dtlxt.  Are  moet  of  these  problems  with 
American  produced  ceramic  ware,  or  that 
which  Is  imported? 

Rathbuw*.  Well,  there's  problems  with 
both,  actually.  We  have  In  our  own  teatlnr 
here,  moet  of  the  problem  has  been  from  the 

«2??2l.??*  ^  '*°  ^*^  ■  portMve  piece 
made  right  here  m  Roebester:  we  have  an- 
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other  positive  from  California:  and  one  from 
Maine. 

Utlxt.  Mr.  Gordon,  what  kind  of  a  test 
are  you  running,  what  are  you  looking  for? 
Gordon.  This  Is  essentially  a  presiunptive 
test  for  lead.  It  is  one  which  was  devised  and 
developed  by  the  PDA.  If  lead  is  present  in 
this  solution,  we  get  an  Immediate  trans- 
formation of  color  to  red.  If  it  Is  negative,  it 
retains  somewhat  of  iU  green  color  and 
nature. 

UiLET.  Let's  r\m  the  experiment  now  on 
one  of  these — say  this  one,  for  example. 

GoiDoir.  AU  right,  we  have  already  added 
acidic  acid  to  this  particular  sample  here. 
Now  we  take  a  few  cc's  of  the  acidic  acid. 
Presumably  It  leaks  the  lead  out.  Next  we 
add  the  dithyozone  solution,  which  you 
notice  Is  green  in  color.  Then  we  shake  it, 
and  Immediately  get  a  cherry  red  color,  which 
Indicates  that  lead  is  present  in  this  piece 
of  ware. 

Utlet.  Can  you  tell  how  much  lead  is  pres- 
ent? Does  that  mean  It's  at  a  danger  level. 
If  It  turns  red? 

GoBDON.  Tes.  the  dithyozone  solution  is  so 
standardized  that  it  gives  the  lower  limits 
that  are  recommended  by  the  PDA. 

Utlxt.  Is  it  possibly  to  tell  which  type  of 
ceramic  ware  Is  likely  to  have  a  high  lead 
content? 

Rathbttrm.  No. 

Utlxt.  There's  no  way  a  person  at  home 
can  Judge  it. 

Rathburn.  No.  The  only  way  you  can  Judee 
It  Is  to  test  It. 

Utlxt.  We  just  ran  a  test  on  this.  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  how  did  It  turn  out? 

Gordon.  This  Is  a  negaUve  test,  on  this 
piece  of  pottery  here. 

Utlet.  Now  we're  going  to  test  on  this 
mug.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  mug,  or  a  Jug. 
from  which  you  would  drink  orange  juice,  or 
soft  drinks. 

Rathbubn.  Coffee  or  tea 
Utlet.  Coffee  or  tea.  I  have  one  In  my  own 
house.  Let's  see  how  It  turns  out.  What  does 
that  mean? 

Gordon.  Now  this  is  a  borderline  case. 
Utlxt.  It's  neither  red,  nor  . . . 
QoHDON.  It's  neither  red,  nor  Is  it  green. 
But  this  Is  one  which  we  consider  a  border- 
line. 

Utlet.  Is  there  any  regulation  in  this 
country  which  oversees  and  controls  the  min- 
imum standards  of  glazing  for  oeramlo  ware 
and  pottery? 

Rathbttrn.  The  FDA  has  guidelines.  How- 
ever, there  are  at  present  no  actual  laws. 
Canada  has  recently  passed  a  statute  regulat- 
ing up  to  seven  parts  per  mlMlon,  bleaching 
out  lead. 

Utlxt.  And  It  has  to  pass  this  test. 
WoMAK.  Yeah. 

Utlxt.  But  we  dont  have  that  In  this 
country. 

WoMAK.  We  dont  have  it  yet  In  thU 
country. 

Utlxt.  That's  another  sort  of  bowl  .  .  . 
OoBBoif.  No,  I  would  consider  this  one  to 
be  negative. 

Utlxt.  This  U  the  kind  at  bowl  you'd  use 
for   everything   from   storing   vegetables    or 
ftndt,  orange  juice  . . . 
BATBBintN.  Salads. 

Utlxt.  Salads.  Again,  this  is  an  imported 
bowl,  the  kind  many  tourists  bring  back 
from  Mexico.  But  I  imagine  a  similar  type 
of  ceramic  ware  Is  also  hand-crafted  In  many 
parts  at  the  United  Statee.  That  has  turned 
red  right  away. 
OoxDON.  That's  definitely  poalttre. 
Uilxt.  It's  deflnltrty  positive  with  a  lead 
content. 

OoBooif.  With  a  high  lead  content,  ex- 
tremely high  lead  content. 

Utlxt.  These  pieces  of  dlahware,  which  we 
picked  up  hi  »  girt  store  In  New  York,  the 
resolts  are  that  this  one  Is  okay.  These  two 
are  borderline.  Wouldnt  wwnt  to  be  too  rare 


that  what  you're  drinking  or  eating  of  them 
wouldn't  harm  you.  And  these  three  are  aU 
poelUve,  they  aU  contain  lead,  and  they  can 
poison  you  If  you  drink  or  eat  too  much  out 
of  it  which  lias  been  kept  too  loog  in  it  U 
what  it  was  was  acidic. 

There  are  the  kinds  of  things  which  we  aU 
have  at  home.  I  know  I  do.  and  perhaps 
many  people  watching  this  program  do,  too. 
So,  doctor,  what  does  it  mean  in  practical 
terms  for  a  person  at  home  who  uses  this  for 
storing  food?  Is  it  a  danger? 
Rathbuxn.  Tes,  don't  I 
Utlet.  Dont.  The  problem  with  lead  sim- 
ply te  that  it's  so  useful  for  Industry  for  so 
many  products:  as  an  additive  to  paint  to 
make  colors  brighter,  to  glaxe  to  make  pot- 
tery ware  shine.  And  to  gasoline  to  raise  the 
octane  level  cheaply. 

Lead  becomes  a  danger  in  paint  only  when 
it  chips  and  a  child  eats  it,  and  In  pottery 
which  has  not  been  glazed  hot  enough  But 
gasoline?  Gasoline  U  something  different 
Because  lead  U  put  into  gasoline  deUber- 
ately,  with  the  full  knowledge  ifU  run 
through  the  internal  combtistton  engine 
out  the  exhaust  jrtpe,  and  into  the  air  you 
and  I  breathe.  We-U  look  at  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 


Utlet.  Lead  gets  Into  the  air  from  leaded 
gasoline  burned  by  cars  and  trucks.  Since 
Southwn  California  has  so  many  cars,  it  also 
has  the  nation's  worst  lead  problem  The 
amount  of  lead  in  the  air  in  Los  Angeles  Is 
Increasing  by  seven  percent  a  year.  San  Diego 
Is  almost  as  bad. 

Even  more  alarming,  one  study  showed  a 
steady  rise  In  the  amount  of  lead  in  the  blood 
of  Pasadena  housewives. 

Air  pollution  authorities  in  California  have 
concentrated  mostly  on  other  forms  of  con- 
tamination from  automobiles.  You  can't  see 
lead  In  the  air,  and  It  doesn't  mnY^  your 
eyes  water. 

KxKNxoT.  Lead  poisoning  can  be  found  in 
the  air,  and  has  just  as  severe  an  effect  in 
terms  of  Ufe  In  these  areas  where  there  U 
a  heavy  concentration.  This  ]«  something 
which  I've  been  unaware  of  until  relatively 
recenUy.  And  it  again  shows  what  has  to  be 
done. 

Calitoknia  Hxalth  Officlu..  Lead  as  an 
agent  in  the  air  is  absorbed  and  retained  In 
the  tissues  of  the  population  here  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  elsewhere,  because  the 
levels  of  lead  are  higher  here.  And  there  is  a 
biochemical  effect,  even  though  It  may  not 
make  people  sick.  But  there  u  a  measured 
alteration  in  body  chemistry,  which  we  think 
is  undesirable. 

Utlxt.  There  U  so  much  lead  spewing  into 
the  CftUfomia  air  that  It  U  even  affecting 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Scientists  at  the  Scripps 
Oceanographlc  Institute  at  La  Jolla  dis- 
covered that  their  precise  analyses  of  the 
chemistry  ot  sea  water  were  changed  by  lead 
settling  into  the  ocean. 

ITiat  caused  Dr.  T.  J.  Chow  of  Scripps  to 
start  measuring  lead  throughout  the  en- 
vironment. He's  stUI  doing  It.  And  his  work  Is 
often  cited  by  thoee  who  want  to  ban  leaded 
gasoline.  Dr.  Chow  discovered  there  Is  even 
lead  In  rain  water,  Iwlnging  It  very  close  to 
the  federal  danger  level  for  lead  content  In 
drinking  wat«r. 

He  has  been  meastiring  the  lead  content 
of  the  air  around  San  Diego  for  five  years. 
The  levels  are  often  dangerously  above  Cali- 
fornia state  standards. 

Dr.  Chow  says  airborne  lead  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  Half  of  the  lead  you  breathe 
Is  absorbed  by  the  lungs.  The  body  has 
better  defenses  against  lead  contamination 
coming  from  food  and  drink. 

These  filters  show  there  Is  less  lead  In  the 
air  Where  there  are  not  many  autoaoUlea 
The  worst  areas  an  downtown  dlstflets  and 
8uburt»n  tens  near  tmwKf^.  Ttvt  dust  man 
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these  two  places  contains  as  much  lead  as  the 
ore  from  a  lead  mine. 

Dr.  Claxe  Patterson.  I  am  convinced — I 
wouldn't  be  here  If  I  weren't — that  really  mil- 
lions of  youngstere  each  year  are  being,  their 
minds  and  their  nervous  systems  are  being 
irretrievably  damaged,  forever,  for  their  whole 
lives,  by  the  lead  that  they're  breathing. 

Utlxt.  Dr.  Clare  Patterson  of  Cal  Tech 
traveled  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice  caps 
to  prove  how  much  the  worldwide  levels  of 
lead  have  gone  up.  A  thousand  yean  of  snow 
have  been  preserved  here.  Dr.  Patterson  said 
the  increase  In  lead  since  1940  has  been 
enormous,  and  he  thinks  it's  essential  to  ban 
leaded  gasoline  at  once. 

Pattexson.  The  most  significant  source  of 
lead,  of  course,  Is  from  leaded  gasoline.  It 
contributes  about  ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
lead  In  the  air.  And  I  might  say  that  the  lead 
in  cities  like  New  York,  or  Los  Angeles,  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  any  dty,  large  city,  the  lead 
In  that  air  Is  about  ten  thousand  times  above 
natural  levels. 

Newtteld.  Congressman  Ryan  and  Senator 
Kennedy  Introduced  legislation;  after  hear- 
ings, after  struggle,  after  lobbying  the  legis- 
lation was  finally  passed.  Thirty  million  dol- 
lars to  prevent  and  treat  lead  poisoning  was 
finally  authorized  by  Congress.  And  then  the 
Nixon  Administration  wovildnt  spend  the 
money,  even  though  Congress  authorized  it. 

Kennedt.  One  of  the  most  overworked 
words,  of  course,  of  our  time  Is  changing 
priorities.  But  this  Is  where  they  ought  to  be 
changed.  Here  you  can  actually  have  a  direct 
Impact  in  stopping  retardation,  for  example, 
and  also  in  saving  children's  lives.  And  ulti- 
mately saving  the  taxpayers  from  paying  for 
Institutionalizing  children  and  othen  that 
are  affected  by  It. 

Newtielo.  There  are  certain  problems  In 
this  culture  which  I.  and  most,  dont  know 
the  answer  to.  1  dont  know  what  you  do 
about  heroin;  I  don't  know  how  you  get 
garbage  out  of  the  slums;  I  don't  know  what 
the  policy  should  be  for  the  Middle  East. 

Lead  poisoning  Is  one  of  the  few  problems 
In  this  culture  which  Is  man-made,  and  we 
know  what  causes  it.  we  know  what  the 
remedy  Is,  and  we  Just  wont  do  It. 

Pattxxson.  We're  so  close  to  classical  lead 
poisoning  tliat  I,  and  other  people  like  me, 
believe  that  we're  being  affected  right  now  by 
the  lead  that  we're  already  absorbing.  We're 
more  Irritable,  we're  less  rational.  It's  affect- 
ing our  central  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Henxt  Scrxoedex.  We  are  attempting  to 
reproduce  in  the  laboretory  the  experiments 
that  man  has  unwittingly  performed  on  him- 
self since  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  which  was  when  he  began  to  dig 
up  metals  from  the  earth  and  spread  them 
around  through  his  environment. 

What  happens  is  that  the  rets  have  a  high 
mortality  rate  when  they're  yoiuig.  You  get  a 
shortened  longevity.  And  the  older  ^nfm^^* 
look— they  Just  sort  of  loll  around  without 
any  energy.  They  have  runts,  dead  Utten,  and 
dead  offspring,  and  they  don't  breed,  they  fall 
to  breed.  And  the  mothera  eat  the  young. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  things  that  happen. 

I  think  that  this  is  certainly  a  warning. 
And  If  we  don't  pay  attention  to  It,  weYe 
stupid. 

Utlet.  We  have  had  many  warnings  about 
the  danger  of  lead  In  the  atmosphere.  A  main 
Murce  of  It  Is  lead-based  gasoline.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  And  what  is  the 
government  going  to  do  about  it?  A  man  who 
can  answer  this  question  Is  WlUlam  Ruckles- 
hauB,  the  head  of  the  Knvlronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Mr.  RuekelshauB,  how  long  have  you  been 
conducting  studies  on  this  problem? 

WttLiAM  RTTCKXLSHAtn.  Well,  wB've  been 
conducting  studies — not  our  agency,  but  the 
agencies  that  we  Inherited  from  the  National 
Air   Pollution   Control   Admlnlstratlon-^or 


yean  on  the  Impact  of  lead,  not  only  In  the 
atmosphere,  but  also  from  lead-based  paint, 
and  lead  that  you  generally  ingest  In  foods, 
for  many  y^an.  We  still  have  huge  gaps  In 
our  knowledge,  as  to  the  precise  health  im- 
pact, at  what  level,  of  the  ingestion  of  lead, 
and  where  the  total  body  brnrden  of  lead 
comes  from. 

Utlet.  But  In  terms  of  gasoline,  you  are  at 
least  satisfied  that  there  Is  enough  of  a  health 
problem  to  go  ahead  with  this  program. 

rttckelshaus.  Yes,  we  are.  Our  Informa- 
tion shows  that  the  health  effects  of  lead  in 
the  atmosphere,  above  certain  levels,  can  be 
serioiu.  There  Is  considerable  dispute  over 
Just  what  the  Impact  on  health  Is  of  lead  In 
the  atmosphere.  But  we  believe  there  Is  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  a  deleterious  Impact  on 
human  health  of  lead  above  certain  levels 
In  the  atmosphere,  that  It  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated 

And  the  way  we  think  It  can  be  regulated 
best  Is  through  regulating  Its  existence  In 
gasoline,  and  thereby  reducing  It  from  the 
emissions  from  the  automobile. 

Utlet.  What  is  the  sUtus  of  the  program 
now?  It  starts  in  your  agency,  where  you 
draw  guidelines,  or  concrete  proposals? 

RucxxLSHAUS.  We  win  Issue  regulations 
which  will  regulate  the  additives  that  are  put 
in  fuel,  under  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  We  have  two  authorities  to  regiUate  ad- 
ditives in  gasoline,  not  only  lead,  but  any 
other  kind  of  additive. 

One  is,  if  that  additive  creates  a  health 
hazard,  we  can  regulate  It.  And  in  this  case 
we  think  It  does.  Or  If  the  additive,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  additive  Is  necessary  In  order  for 
the  automotive  companies  to  meet  the  1975 
standards.  And  both  of  these  apply  under 
Section  211,  and  it's  under  this  authority 
that  we  will  issue  regulations,  generally  reg- 
ulating it  m  the  fuel  Itself. 

Utlxt.  Does  this  mean  that  you  are  in  fa- 
vor of  limiting  lead-based  gasoline,  or  of 
banning  It,  as  of  a  certain  date? 

Rttckelsratts.  Well,  our  regulations  have 
not  as  yet  been  issued.  But  the  approach  that 
we're  taking  is  to  have  at  least  one  class,  or 
one  brand  of  gasoline  generally  available  by 
1975,  and  gradually  phase  out  the  use  of  lead 
as  an  additive  in  gasoline. 

The  pace  at  which  It's  phased  out  depends 
very  greatly  on  how  we  view  the  Impact,  not 
only  on  health,  but  on  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, and  how  best  this  phasing  process  can 
work,  so  as  to  cause  the  least  amount  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  to  the  country. 

Utlet.  You  say  It  means  that  by  1976  there 
will  be  a  guaranteed  lead  free  gasoline  on  the 
market  available  to  everyone.  By  what  date 
would  you  like  to  see  all  lead-based  gasoline 
removed  from  the  market? 

RucKXLSHAUs.  Well,  this  is  oiM  of  the 
things  we're  still  considering,  at  what  pace 
we  will  phase  lead  out  of  gasoline  completely. 
And  there  are  arguments,  and  valid  argu- 
ments that  can  be  made  for  one  phasing 
process  or  another.  And,  really,  before  the  reg- 
ulation finally  comes  out.  It's  too  early  for  me 
to  say  exactly  what  form  it  will  take. 

It  will  be  probably  very  shortly  after  1976 
that  the  lead  as  an  additive  Is  phased  out 
completely  of  gasoline. 

Utlxt.  Many  problems  In  the  environment 
field  are  finally  acted  on  by  government  after 
a  great  deal  of  public  opinion  has  been  mo- 
bilised and  arileulated.  Is  that  the  case  here? 
Or  in  the  case  of  lead  In  gasoline.  Is  It  more 
due  to  scientific  research  ? 

RTTcacKi.sRATrs.  If  the  public  says  that  we 
want  clean  air.  and  we  want  pure  water,  the 
government  will  respond  to  that  legitimate 
public  demand  by  providing  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  But  as  to  how  they  go  about  it, 
and  what  specific  substances  are  taken  out  of 
the  air  so  as  to  cleanse,  or  out  of  the  water 
so  as  to  ntake  It  pure.  It  should  be  left  up  to 
scientific  determination. 

Because  there's  no  reason  to  respond  to 


public  pressure  to  remove  a  certain  substance 
from  the  air  or  the  water,  if  there  Is  no  pub- 
lic benefit  to  be  gained  thereby.  And  our  de- 
cision to  remove  lead,  or  to  phase  it  out  of 
use  as  a  gasoline  additive  Is  based  on  what 
we  conceive  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  and  the  in- 
surance that  these  standards  can  be  met  by 
1976. 

Utlet.  Do  you  see  any  organized  strong,  or 
meaningful  opposition  to  the  removal  of  lead 
from  gasoline,  either  In  industry,  or  from 
other  sectors?  Or  is  everybody  for  clean  gaso- 
line? 

RucKELSHAiTS.  No,  everybody's  for  clean 
gasoline.  Just  as  everybody's  for  clean  water 
and  clean  air.  But  there  are  different  de- 
grees of  fervor  as  to  how  strongly  they  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  have  clean  air  or 
clean  water. 

Utlet.  Mr.  Ruckelsbaus  plans  to  abolish 
leaded  gasoline  shorily  after  1975.  Actually 
there  18  unleaded  gasoline  available  today, 
but  not  many  people  are  buying  It.  The  pe- 
troleum Indiistry  began  adding  lead  to  gaso- 
line In  the  1920*8.  It  was  a  cheap  and  easy 
way  to  Increase  octane  levels,  and  lead  has 
been  added  to  most  gasolines  ever  since. 

Everyone  knew  that  lead  was  poisonous, 
and  that  the  lead  In  gasoline  eventually  was 
released  Into  the  air.  But  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  that  many  automobiles.  And.  after  all, 
there  was  an  awful  lot  of  air. 

Tonight  we  have  seen  and  heard  a  lot  about 
lead,  what  It  oin  do  to  all  of  us,  and  what  It 
already  U  triglcally  doing  to  some  of  our 
children  Lead  Is  a  new  field  of  dispute  in- 
volving the  environment  and  public  health. 
There  are  experts  on  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment, some  maximizing  the  danger,  othere 
minimizing  It. 

Admittedly  there's  not  as  much  scientific 
knowledge  about  lead  as  there  should  be. 
Thrre  are  many  areas  where  research  is  only 
getting  underway.  Moet  Important  Is  the 
study  of  lead  In  the  food  we  eat. 

Lead  is  a  problem  we  could  easily  Ignore. 
It  doesn't  have  high  visibility.  It  Is  not  the 
firat  problem  our  modem  industrial  society 
has  dumped  on  us,  and  it  won't  be  the  last.  It 
may  not  even  be  the  most  serious.  But  It's 
there.  And  the  evidence  shows  that  lead  Is  a 
clear  and  present  danger. 


By  Mr.  SPONO: 

S.  3137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  with  respect  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
certain  programs  of  that  act.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judicisuy. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  delay  for  1  year  the  so- 
called  hard-match  funding  require- 
ment imposed  on  the  States  by  a  1971 
amendment  to  the  law. 

Where  previously  States  hav^  been 
able  to  provide  equivalent-value  goods 
and  services  in  lieu  of  cash  the  amended 
act  requires  that  effective  July  1,  1972, 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
funding  be  in  mcmey. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this  and 
other  amendments  which  require  the 
States  to  assume  a  greater  financial  bur- 
doi  in  connection  with  the  program,  my 
own  State  of  Virginia  stands  to  lose  over 
the  next  2  years  about  $14  millioQ  in 
Federal  action  grants  which  otherwise 
would  be  available  to  it. 

In  hard,  cold  facts  this  means  Vir- 
ginia's drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  contnd  program  which  is  one  of  the 
major  activities  funded  imder  LEAA,  will 
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be  cut  from  a  projected  $1.6  million  in 
1973  and  $2.8  million  in  1974  to  a  mere 
$702,000  in  both  years. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Crime  Commission  reports 
that  "the  traflBcking  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  in  the  State  is  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  law  enforcement" 
and  rapidly  approaching  a  point  of  being 
out  of  control. 

Similar  cutbacks  will  be  necessary  in 
other  LEAA-f imded  programs — in  efforts 
to  deal  with  juvenile  delinquency,  or- 
ganized crime,  and  civil  disorders  to 
name  only  a  few — ^unless  some  means 
are  found  to  increase  State  participation. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  1971  amendments  was  to 
assure,  in  fact,  that  States  spent  more 
for  crime  prevention  programs  and  did 
not  simply  substitute  Federal  fimds  for 
what  were  previously  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures. I  support  that  goal.  How- 
ever, if  it  results,  as  it  has  in  Virginia, 
not  In  Increased  spending,  but  in  dras- 
tic reductions  in  State  participation,  I 
think  we  have  to  reexamine  our  premises 
and  to  hold  our  theory  up  against  the 
facts. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  States  may 
be  experiencing  similar  difficulties  al- 
though I  have  asked  LEAA  for  a  report. 
I  do  know  the  problem  my  State  faces 
and  I  believe  It  is  essential  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  rescue  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  will  provide  only  lim- 
ited relief  to  the  States.  I  am  advised 
that  in  Virginia  delay  of  the  hard-match 
requirement  would  mean  only  about 
$253,000  in  additional  State  participa- 
tion but  that,  of  course,  would  be 
matched  by  a  much  larger  Federal  grant. 
It  is  a  partial  solution  but  vitally  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  the  serious  drug  and 
crime  problem  the  program  is  meant  to 
relieve. 

Next  year,  the  LEAA  program  again 
will  be  up  for  authorization  and  that  v/ill 
be  the  occasion  for  a  long,  hard  look  at 
all  the  funding  provisions  including  the 
State  "buy-in."  Delay  of  the  hard-match 
requirement  until  that  review  can  be  im- 
dertaken  would  be  a  helpful  interim  step 
and  in  no  way  would  compromise  the 
goal  of  increasing  State  participation. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  urging  the 
Gtovemor  and  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  do  everything  possible  to 
enable  greater  State  participation  in  the 
LEAA  program  in  1973  and  1974.  This 
will  not  be  easy.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  In  common  with  other  States 
and  cities,  has  very  serious  financial 
problems.  Even  to  meet  the  budget  the 
Governor'  has  recommended,  Ih  all  prob- 
ability will  require  some  increase  In 
taxes.  Nevertheless,  ther6  is  ilo  Item  In 
tihe  budget  more  important  in  my  judg- 
ment than  programs  to  deal  with  our 
grOwing  drug  problem. 

The  State  Crime  Commission  report, 
which  I  referred  to  earlier,  has  some 
chilling  observations  to  make  on  this 
dubject:  '  ^  '■ 

The  abTise  Is  becoming  more  prevalept  at  a 
young«r  and  younger  age,  reaching  down  to 
the  high  school,  junior  high  school,  and 
sometimes  even'  the  lower  grades.  What  Is 
«ven  more  alarming  Is  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  heroin  Is  becoming  more  prevalent  among 


the  youth  and  many  young  people  have  been 
found  to  be  Involved  in  the  selling  of  heroin. 

Against  this  background,  the  budget 
proposes  in  the  new  biennium  to  freeze 
expenditures  for  drug  education,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  at  1971  levels,  less 
than  half  of  what  could  be  spent  if  the 
State  fully  met  its  matching  require- 
ment. 

Many  organizations,  and  community 
groups  in  Virginia  are  organizing  efforts 
on  a  volunteer  basis  to  do  something 
about  drugs.  This  is  a  very  encouraging 
thing  to  see  and  I  believe  we  need  more 
of  it  if  we  are  ever  going  to  resolve  the 
problem. 

The  people  of  Hopewell,  Petersburg, 
and  Colonial  Heights,  Va.,  for  instance, 
have  devoted  enormous  efforts  to  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  their  communities 
about  this  problem.  Fairfax  County  has 
enlisted  the  aid  of  older  students  to  help 
in  a  drug  education  program  for  younger 
youth.  My  own  city  of  Portsmouth  has 
carried  its  program  to  the  point  of  re- 
questing :funds  for  a  drug  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  center.  Unfortunately, 
the  requ^jst  was  denied  for  lack  of  funds. 
How  can  we  explain  to  these  parents 
and  community  leaders  that  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  are  moving 
backwards  in  tenns  of  funding  the  nec- 
essary facilities  and  materials  to  sup- 
port their  efforts?  How  can  we  tell  them 
that  although  the  State  could  spend  $2.8 
million  in  1974,  it  has  budgeted  only 
$702,000? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  1971  amend- 
ments were  being  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  offered  an  amendment  to  delay 
for  1  year  the  hard-match  requirement. 
The  floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee accepted  that  amendment.  I  am 
hopeful  that  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Virginia  finds  itself  today  the 
committee  will  again  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  from 
Gov.  Linwood  Holton,  of  Virginia,  ex- 
plaining the  State's  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing the  new  matciiing  requirements  and 
a  followup  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  N. 
Harris,  director  of  the  State's  division 
of  justice  and  crime  prevention,  spelling 
out  some  of  the  details  of  the  situa^tlon. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RiCHMOKD,  Va., 
December  21,  1971. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spoi«o,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  Bnx:  A  1970  amendment  -to  Public 
Law  90-351  (the  C^malbus  Grime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968)  Increased  the  cost 
for  states  to  continue  to  receive  block  grants 
for  crime  control  under  the  Act  by  requiring 
the  states  to  advance  26  per  cent  of  the 
matching  shares  of  local  governments.  Ttils 
requirement,  commonly  referred  to  as  a  "cash 
buy-In"  by  the  states,  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  already  overburdened  state  finances  and 
to  the  ability  of  the  state  to  continue  to  re- 
oelve  the  block  grants  made  available  tinder 
the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

It  Is  my  undeistai)dlng  thait  this  amend- 
ment was  drafted  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  without  public  hearlngcs  on  the 
Issue.  As  enacted  into  law,  It  means  that  Vir- 


ginia wlU  lose  its  block  grant  funds  under 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  on  and  after  July  l, 
1972,  -unless  the  state  can  provide  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  nonfederal  matching  share 
normally  supplied  by  local  governments  ap- 
plying for  sub-grants  from  the  Virginia 
CouncU  on  Criminal  Justice.  The  local  gov- 
ernments have  bad  no  difficulties  to  date  in 
supplying  the  total  non-rfederal  matching 
share. 

The  "buy-In"  requirement  assumes  that 
Virginia  has  revenue  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  support  this  program,  an  assumption 
which  is  not  necessarUy  valid.  If  the  Com- 
monwealth cannot  find  funds  from  Its  own 
resources  to  com.ply  with  this  requirement, 
local  units  of  government  throughout  Vir- 
ginia, who  might  otherwise  have  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  the  total  non-federal 
matching  share,  will  be  denied  all  the  bene- 
fits available  from  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Prior  to  this  1970  amendment,  sub-grants 
made  by  the  Virginia  Coiincil  on  Criminal 
Justice  to  local  units  of  govertunent  were 
matched  entirely  by  resources  produced  by 
the  local  unit  of  government  receiving  ttia 
sub-grant.  This  was  an  effective  method  and 
caused  no  difficulty  in  Virginia.  It  enabled 
the  entire  stote  and  its  local  imits  of  govern- 
ment to  receive  the  maximum  benefit  of  the 
block-grant  funds  available.  The  new  "buy- 
in"  provision,  however,  places  us  in  the  posi- 
tion of  possibly  not  being  able  to  participate 
in  the  program  at  all,  or  to  participate  in  it 
in  a  limited  way.  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  revenues  which  the  General  Assembly 
can  find  to  appropriate  for  the  "buy-In" 
matching  contribution  by  the  state. 

This  "buy-In"  amendment  significantly 
changed  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  orig- 
inal block-grant  concept  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  general 
revenue  sharing  concepts  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  aid  for  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  President's 
proposal  does  not  require  a  matching  share 
for  block-grants  to  states  or  for  sub-grants 
by  the  states  to  local  units  of  government. 

When  the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  first  passed 
In  1968,  all  the  states  moved  quickly  to  ini- 
tiate the  program,  and  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  We  did  this  in  fiUl  faith 
that  the  block-grant  program  as  then  consti- 
tuted vrould  remain  in  effect.  We  are  now 
faced  with  having  to  dismantle  what  we 
have  spent  the  last  three  years  so  carefully 
developing. 

I  am  extremely  disturbed  that  we  may  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
these  federal  fimds.  Virginia,  in  its  overall 
effort,  is  surely  doing  Its  part  in  financing 
governmental  services.  This  congressional 
suggestion  that  we  mvist  do  yet  more,  in  onler 
to  receive  the  federally  appropriated  funds, 
is  based  on  the  false  assumption  that  we  are 
not  doing  our  part.  I  hope  you  can  help  ef- 
fect a  change  in  this  legislation  as  soon  rs 
possible.  ' 

Oordlally, 

IiiMwooD  Holton. 


. —  -.r.'r  •- '  ■■"    r":  "  Ricbkond,  Va., 

,.....,.   ,  _T.,-     J  -  .-      January  Z8, 1972. 

Hon.  William  B.  Spong,  J|i., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DX}. 

Dear  Ssnatob  Spong:  Tb^B  Is  with  further 
reference  to  Governor  Holton's  letter  to  you 
of  December  21,  1971,  and  is  in  response  to  a 
request  for  certain  additional  information 
by  Jack  Lewis  of  your  staff. 

Under  Part  C  oX  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act,  Virginia  received 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
mlnlstraMon.  ♦567,090  for  FY  1969,  *4.15  mU- 
Uon  for  FT  i©70,  and  $7,604  mlUlon  for  FY 

1971.  We  wUl  receive  ♦9.33  mUllon  for  FT 

1972.  Using  a  projection  formula  based  upon 
the  rate  of  increase  diiring  the  four  years  in- 
dicated, we  estimate  that  under  Part  C  of  the 
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Act,  Virginia  wlU  be  entitled  to  approxi- 
mately $11.6  million  for  FY  1973,  and  $17.5 
million  for  FT  1974.  We  used  a  rather  in- 
volved formula  to  arrive  at  these  projections. 
We  feel  that  they  are  accurate  and  financial 
personn^  at  LEAA  agree. 

I  understand  that  the  President's  budget 
for  1973  recommends  a  total  of  $850  mlUlon 
for  the  Safe  Streets  Act  program,  as  com- 
pM«d  with  $698  million  for  FT  1972.  If  Vir- 
ginia's Part  C  entitlement  for  FT  1973  Is  ttie 
same  percentage  of  the  total  appropriation 
as  our  FY  1972  award,  then  our  projection  of 
$11.6  million  for  FT  1973  Is  quite  accurate. 

As  you  know,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia appropriates  on  a  Wennlum  basis.  The 
so-called  "buy-in"  and  "hard  match"  amend- 
ments become  effective  on  July  1,  1972,  the 
beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  biennium. 
"Hie  biennium  covers  federal  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974.  In  the  budget  request  filed  by  this 
Division  with  the  Governor's  Office  for  the 
prQ)ar8tion  of  the  Governor's  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  General  Assembly  at  Its  1972  ses- 
sion, we  requested  sufficient  general  fund  ap- 
propriations to  meet  the  "buy-In"  and  the 
"hard  match"  requirements  to  enable  Vir- 
ginia to  receive,  under  Part  O  of  the  Act,  ttie 
total  estimated  entitlements  of  $11.6  mil- 
lion In  FT  1973  and  $17.5  million  In  FT  1974. 
The  general  fund  appropriation  requested  to 
meet  this  need  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $3.8 
million. 

The  budget  bill  now  before  the  General 
Assembly  recommends  a  general  fund  appro- 
priation of  $1.9  million  for  the  required  "buy- 
In"  and  "htu-d  match".  An  appropriation  of 
♦1.9  million  would  entitle  Virginia  to  receive 
only  $7.6  million  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974,  but  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
permit  receipts  in  excess  of  that  figure.  In 


FT  1971,  we  received  $7.6  mUllon  and  the 
recommendation  is  related  directly  to  that 
figure.  If  this  budget  recommendation  is 
adopted,  we  estimate  that  Virginia  will  lose 
approximately  $14  million  In  Safe  Street  Act 
funds  during  FT  1973  and  1974.  Another  $1.9 
milllMi  in  general  fund  appropriation  Is  re- 
quired to  enable  Virginia  to  receive  the  full 
estimated  entitlements  under  Part  C  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  for  FT  1973  and  1974. 

To  demonstrate  the  Impact  the  loss  of 
these  funds  will  have.  I  am  attaching  a 
chart  of  multi-year  projections  In  the  11  pro- 
gram categories  provided  for  in  Virginia's  an- 
nual statewide  comprehensive  plans.  These 
11  categories  represent  some  36  individual 
program  activities  (I.e.,  Upgrading  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel  (A)  Includes  all  training 
and  education,  professional  standards,  re- 
cruitment, training  facilities  construction, 
management  improvement,  etc.,  for  all  crim- 
inal Justice  personnel).  Tou  wlU  note  that 
the  totals  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  listed 
are  the  figures  already  indicated  above.  Note 
that  in  each  of  the  program  categories,  we 
have  projected  our  planned  levels  of  expendi- 
ture through  1976.  Note  also  the  rather  dra- 
matic Increases  planned  for  In  many  of  the 
categories,  on  the  assumption,  of  course, 
that  we  would  be  receiving  the  total  entitle- 
ments. If  we  do  not  receive  the  total  entitle- 
ments in  FT  1973  and  1974,  our  levels  of  ex- 
penditure in  those  two  fiscal  years  in  each  of 
the  program  categories  will  be  the  same  as  It 
was  for  FT  1971.  Thus,  each  program  cate- 
g.ory  will  increase  in  FT  1972,  and  then  de- 
crease back  to  1971  levels  in  1973  and  1974. 
As  an  example,  in  category  K,  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  Treatment  and  Control,  we  allo- 
cated and  expended  for  FT  1971  $702,000 
and  we  have  allocated  and  will  expend  for 


FT  1972  $930,000.  For  FT  1973  and  1974  we 
have  projected  expenditures  at  the  level  of 
$1.6  million  and  $2.8  million,  respectively, 
but  both  of  these  wlU  revert  to  $702,000  for 
each  of  those  fiscal  years  unless  we  have  a 
sufficient  state  general  fund  appropriation  to 
enable  us  to  receive  the  full  total  entitle- 
ments. Tou  may  draw  similar  comparisons  in 
any  of  the  11  categorical  Items.  Tou  will  note 
that  some  categorical  items  increase  more 
dramatically  than  others,  and  you  wUl  also 
note  that  some  decrease  slightly  In  certain 
years.  The  decreases  In  some  years  reflect  suc- 
cessful planned  improvement  in  those  cate- 
gories, enabling  us  to  devote  more  resources 
to  other  critical  categories.  It  Is  important  to 
carefully  note  the  overall  length  of  increase 
and  the  relative  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  different  categories  in  different  fiscal 
years.  For  example,  note  the  significant  in- 
creases planned  In  categories  C.  F.  and  K.  In 
particular. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  Increases  will  be 
possible  under  the  present  budget  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Assembly. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  this  simple  and  short. 
If  you  need  anything  further,  please  call  me. 

I  did  not  Include  any  Information  about 
Part  E  funds,  because  as  you  know,  the  "buy- 
in"  and  "hard  match"  requirements  do  not 
apply  to  Part  E  and  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  particular  difficulty  in  taking  maximum 
advantage  of  available  Part  E  funds.  It  Is 
Part  C  that  Is  giving  us  the  trouble,  because 
of  the  "buy-in"  and  "hard  match"  re- 
quirements. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am 

Tours  very  truly, 

RicHAmo  N.  Harris. 

Director. 
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1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 
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A.  Upgrading  criminal  Justice  personnel... $1,207,000 

B.  Prevention  of  crime  (including  public  education) - ^*'95S 

C.  Prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquetKy 1. 763,  OOO 

D.  Improvement  of  detection  and  apprehension  of  criminals. 1.2M.  000 

[.  Improvement  of  prosecution  and  court  activities,  and  law  reform --. *^'?SS 

F.  Increase  in  effectiveness  of  correction  and  rehabilitation  (including  probation  and  parole) 1, 334, 000 

G.  Reduction  of  organized  crime ^I'SSS 

H.  Prevention  and  control  of  civil  disorders - 75. 000 

I.   improvement  of  community  relations. rSxS 

J.  Research  and  development  (irKluding  evaluation) 1«.  000 

K.  Drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  control 702,000 

Total 7,604,000 


$1, 126. 2S0 

290,000 

1,900,000 

2, 126,  250 

695.000 

1,250,000 

250.000 

250,000 

215,500 

300,000 

930,000 


»i,  520,  750 

Jl,  929. 827 

350,942 

877, 194 

2,924.516 

4, 035, 093 

1.  403,  769 

1,754.388 

584.904 

1,403,510 

2,105,654 

2,807,021 

584,904 

877, 194 

116,981 

175,  436 

233.982 

526, 316 

233. 962 

350,878 

1,637.731 

2, 807. 024 

R  631. 472 
1,  578,  883 
5, 526, 092 
2, 105, 180 
3,157.766 
4,210,356 
1,315.736 

263, 147 
1,052,5(9 

526.294 
3.947,209 


$3,947,372 
3,552.635 
/  984. 744 
3.157,897 
3. 947.  372 
5.921.058 
1.973,686 
394.736 
1,973.(86 
789.474 
5.921,058 


9,333.000       11.698,075       17,543,881       26,314.724        39,473,718 


ByMr.McGOVERN: 
S.  3138.  A  bill  to  provide  price  supp<wt 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

MILS    SVVfOKt    KAISB 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  by 
April  1,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 
Butz  will  announce  the  price  support 
level  for  milk.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  I  introduce  today,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  the  loan  rate  at  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity.  This  would 
raise  the  national  average  support  price 
for  milk  used  for  manufacturing  to  about 
$5.41  per  hundredweight.  The  December 
average  was  $5.05. 

An  increase  in  the  loan  rate  to  90 
percent  of  parity  is  clearly  required  If 
this  Nation  is  to  preserve  a  strong  milk 
industry  and  to  assure  our  dairymen 
an  adequate  income  in  the  face  of  ever- 
increasing  costs.  While  our  Nation's 
dairy  producers  receive  a  price  closer  to 
parity  than  many  other  of  our  Nation's 
fanners,  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  agree  with  the  statement 
that  no  one  worlcs  harder  for  his  pay. 


His  is  a  day-in  and  day-out  operation, 
twice  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  all  year  long. 
It  is  difficult  and  arduous  work. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  analyzes  this  bill,  it  Is  my 
hope  they  will  give  ample  consideration 
to  the  need  for  incentives  to  encourage 
young  people  to  pursue  careers  in  agri- 
culture. The  average  age  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  now  about  57  yecurs  old. 
Many  yoimg  men  do  not  elect  careers  as 
dairy  farmers,  for  example,  because  of 
the  long  hours  for  little  pay.  Unless  we 
take  steps  immediately,  10  years  from 
now  we  may  find  a  new  system  has  taken 
over  agricultural  production,  including 
our  dairy  farms.  It  will  not  be  the  sons 
of  today's  farm  operators.  It  will  be  a 
system  vertically  integrated,  owned  by 
corporate  conglomerates,  with  the  em- 
ployees on  the  farm  relegated  to  the  role 
of  hired  hands. 

While  it  Is  imperative  we  act  to  con- 
trol the  acquisition  of  farms  by  the  cor- 
porate few  and  eliminate  the  tax  write- 
offs these  Wall  Street  farmers  enjoy,  un- 
less we  provide  farmers  with  a  fair  price, 
they  yill  quit  farming  regardless. 

So  while  the  effect  of  this  bill  would 


put  the  dairy  operator  in  better  shi^je 
than  many  other  farmers.  Dairy  farm- 
ers would  still  be  receiving  10  percent 
less  than  a  fair  price. 

The  terms  of  the  bill  are  very  simple. 
Tot  the  benefit  of  the  Members  who  are 
interested  in  this  proposed  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3138 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Effective  beginning 
April  1.1973—". 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  such  section  202  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Par««raph  fc)  of  section  201  of  the 
AgrlciUtural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1446  (c)).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
at  such  level  not  lees  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines  necessary  to  aosiire  an   adequate 
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supply.  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk.". 


Resolution  171,  designating  March  1972 
as  "Exceptional  Children's  Month." 


February  7,  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  CX>SPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.   328 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
27,  1971,  I  introduced  S.  325,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  survivor  annuity  program  for 
widows  of  military  personnel. 

Thirty-three  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  cosponsors  of  this  measure,  and  I  am 
plesised  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  has  Joined  in  cosponsor- 
shlp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  his  name  be 
added. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  ,  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  869, 
a  bill  to  extend  to  all  immarrled  Individ- 
uals the  full  tax  benefits  of  income  split- 
ting now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns. 

S.    137B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doia- 
mcK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1379,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  volunteers  in  the 
national  forests  program. 

S.    20B1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2091.  the 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1971. 

8.    3000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3000,  the  Coal  Strip  Mine  Control  Act. 

S.   30S7   AND   S.   3051 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pboxmirx,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hmtkb)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3057,  a  bill 
which  would  Impose  an  excise  tax  on 
fuels  containinar  sulfur  and  on  certain 
emissions  of  sulfur  oxide;  and  S.  3058, 
the  Solid  Waste  Management  Act  of 
1972. 

8.    3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3083,  the 
Truth  In  Pood  Labeling  Act. 

S.   S19t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fong)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3121,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
5  years. 

SENATE    JOINT   SBSOLUTION    XTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


SENATE    JOINT   KESOLUTION    181 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1971,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  181  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

In  addition  to  its  other  responsibili- 
ties, this  committee  would  be  given  the 
specific  assignment  of  following  up  on 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  to  those 
who  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  meas- 
ure, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  his  name 
be  added. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE   JOINT  UCSOLTTTION    189 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Orif- 
FiN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),   the   Senator   from   Texas    (Mr. 
TowiR) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas   (Mr.  Pearson),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwaieh), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ttjn- 
NET),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)   were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  March  26.  1972,  as 
"National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War,  Missing  in  Action,"  and  to 
designate  Sunday,  March  26,  1972,  as  a 
national  day  of  prayer  for  these  Amer- 
icans. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  255— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Eastland,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

8.  Res.  255 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary la  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-second  Confess,  910.000  in  addlUon 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposee. 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  256— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Eastland,  from  the  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  250 
Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investl- 
gatlons  as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  so  far  as  applicable 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  aay  sub- 
oonunlttee  thereof,  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1972,  through  February  28.  1978.  for  th« 
purposes  suted  and  within  the  llmiutlons 
Imposed  by  the  foUowing  sections,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  or  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  U  authorized 
from  March  1,  1972.  through  February  28 
1973,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  13,994.200  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  aU  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  in  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution,  said  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific  in- 
quiries and  to  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tlona  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended)  in  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution.  For 
the  purpoees  of  this  resolution,  the  commit- 
tee or  a  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there- 
of, or  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of 
such  suboommlttees,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  committee  or  of  such  subcommittee  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
may  issue  subpoenas  under  the  authority 
vested  in  the  committee  by  section  134(a) 
of  such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $353,900  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $769,500  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  anti- 
trust and  monopoly,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $244,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  con- 
stitutional amendments,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $7,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  tberwit. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $300,000  shall  b« 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Individual  oonsultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec  7.  Not  to  exceed  $220,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $18,600  shall  be  avaU- 
able for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Federal 
charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  9.  Not  to  exceed  $230,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  Inveetlgatlon  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization. 

Sec  10.  Not  to  exceed  $253,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  machinery. 

Sec.  11.  Not  to  exceed  $599,356.78  shall  be 
available  for  a  complete  and  continuing  study 
and  investigation  of  (1)  the  administration, 
operation,  and  enforcement  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960,  as  amended,  (2)  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforcement 
of  other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage. 
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and  the  protection  of  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  <3)  the  extent, 
nature,  and  effect  of  subversive  activities  In 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  and  Infiltration  by  persons 
who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domination  of 
the  foreign  government  or  organizations  con- 
trolling the  world  Communist  movement  or 
any  other  movement  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence  0€  otherwise  threatening  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States.  Of 
such  $599,356.78  not  to  exceed  $3,600  may  be 
expended  for  the  procuremen*  of  individual 
consultants  or  OTganlzatlons  thereof. 

Sec  12.  Not  to  exceed  $340,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  inveetlgatlon  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  of  which  anwunt  not  to 
exceed  $14,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec  13.  Not  to  exceed  $140,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  InvestlgatKHi  of  pat- 
ents, trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Sec.  14.  Not  to  exceed  $74,900  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  na- 
tional penitentiaries,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  individual  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof. 

SEC.  IS.  Not  to  exceed  $174,600  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
refugees  and  escapees. 

Sec  16.  Not  to  exceed  $61,900  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  re- 
vision aind  codification. 

Sec  17.  Not  to  exceed  $220,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  executive.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  Governnjent. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $16,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec  18.  The  OMnmlttee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  each  study  or  investigation 
tor  which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  but  not  later  than  February  28. 
1973. 

Sec  19.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDinNT  NO.   S68 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  25.  the  bill  I  reintro- 
duced last  year  to  establish  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monument  on  Ante- 
lope Island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  bill  as  originally  Introduced  pro- 
vided that  all  of  Antelope  Island,  which 
is  15  miles  long,  and  4  miles  wide,  be  de- 
veloped as  the  national  monument.  This 
amendment  provides  that  some  2.000 
acres  of  the  Island  at  the  northern  end, 
which  the  State  of  Utah  has  been  devel- 
oping as  a  State  park,  be  excluded,  and 
not  contained  in  the  national  monument. 

In  excluding  this  area  from  the  pro- 
posed national  monument,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  State  of  Utah  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  close  rapport  with  the 
National  Park  Service  in  developing  the 
State  park,  and  that  any  development  of 
roads  and  recreation  facilities  which  is 
undertaken  will  be  fully  compatible  with 


the  development  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  undertake  in  the  national 
monument.  This  will  assure  that  the  is- 
land will  be  developed  as  a  unified  whole, 
and  its  full  potential  reached  as  a  scenic, 
historic,  geological,  and  recreationsd 
attraction. 

The  proper  development  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  has  been  a  goal  of  mine  ever  since 
I  came  to  Congress  in  1959.  Beginning 
with  the  86th  Congress,  and  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  I  have  Introduced  na- 
tional park  and  national  monument  bills 
on  which  extensive  hearings  have  been 
held  both  in  Utah  and  in  Washington.  In 
the  90th  Congress,  my  Great  Salt  Lake 
mcHiument  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but 
never  cleared  the  House 

In  the  amended  version  of  S.  5,  which 
I  introduce  today,  I  feel  confident  we 
have  the  formula  for  a  bill  which  can  be 
widely  supported  both  In  Utah  and  in 
Washington.  The  State  can  continue  to 
develop  the  7-mlle  causeway  which  it  has 
built  to  a  graveled  stsmdard  from  the 
eastern  short  to  the  north  end  of  the  is- 
land, and  which  is  now  almost  impass- 
able at  times,  because  of  wind  and  wave 
action.  It  can  also  continue  to  build  pic- 
nic areas.  Improve  swimming  beaches, 
and  boat  ramps  and  develop  interpreta- 
tive exhibits  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
island. 

With  pfissage  of  S.  5,  as  amended,  the 
National  Park  Service  can  begin  recon- 
struction of  the  causeway  from  the  main- 
land to  the  southern  end  of  the  island, 
and  to  build  a  loop  road  which  will  circle 
the  island,  a  visitors  center,  additional 
campgrounds,  and  beach  and  marina  fa- 
cilities. It  can  also  begin  to  develop  the 
interpretative  exhibits  which  allow  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  truly  unique 
geological  features  of  Antelope  Island — 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  th^t 
the  tjrpe  of  joint  effort  I  have  described 
on  Antelope  Island  would  provide  the 
preservation  and  treatment  that  Great 
Salt  Lake  should  have.  This  concept  has 
the  support  of  the  Governor  of  Utah,  the 
Utah  State  Division  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, and  of  officials  of  the  Golden  Spike 
Empire,  a  civic  group  dedicated  to  the 
full  development  of  recreational  and 
scenic  assets  in  northern  Utah. 

I  have  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Senator  Alan  Bible,  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  25,  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Monument  bill,  sometime  during  this 
spring.  I  am  confident  that  the  case  can 
be  made  for  reporting  the  bill,  as  now 
amended,  and  getting  on  with  the  job 
of  preserving,  and  making  accessible  to 
all  of  our  people,  this  most  unusual  Island 
in  Utah's  unique  inland  sea. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  amended  bill 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows : 

AlCXNDlCXNT  No.  868 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  the  Secretaary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
gift,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  lands,  submerged  lands. 


waters,  and  Interests  therein,  within  the 
area  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  «ee- 
ticn  for  establishment  as  the  Great  Salt  lAke 
National  Monument. 

(b)(1)  The  area  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  means,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragn4>h  (2)  of  this  subeec- 
tlon — 

(A)  all  of  that  certain  area  which,  under 
the  Federal  survey  of  1876,  was  described  as 
Antelope  Island,  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and 
which  Is  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  such 
Island  as  established  by  the  meander  line 
under  such  survey,  plus 

(B)  all  of  that  certain  area  (constoting 
of  submerged  restricted  lands  and  waters) 
appurtenant  to  the  area  described  in  para- 
graph (A)  and  bounded  by  a  line  which  lies 
one  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  nearest 
portion  of  any  part  of  the  area  described  in 
paragraph  (A). 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  area 
comprising  the  northern  two  thousand  acres 
of  Antelope  Island  and  appurtenant  waters 
(Utah  State  Park)  shaU  not  be  Included  as 
a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  National 
Monument. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  monu- 
ment, and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may  con- 
vey to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  under  his  jurisdiction 
within  the  State  of  Utah  which  he  classifies 
as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal. 
The  values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  If 
they  are  not  approximately  equal  the  values 
shaU  be  equalized  by  the  ftayment  of  cash 
to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circumstances  require. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  lands  and  waters  or  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  have  be^n  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
vide an  admlnlstrable  unit,  he  may  establish 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Monument  by 
publication  of  notice  in  th(»  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  the  Great  B&It  Lake  National 
Monument  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  DB.C.  1^), 
as  amended  and  suppleme  itfd,  and  in  onn- 
nectlon  therewith  he  shall  provide  such  Inter- 
pretive and  educational  faculties  as  are  nec- 
essary to  depict  for  the  education  and 
Inspiration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  scientific  history  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Its  environs. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
as  requiring  that  the  water  level  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  shaU  be  maintained  at  a  constant 
level,  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  Inhibit  the  State  of  Utah 
or  Its  authorized  agents  from  exercising  any 
right  the  SUte  may  have  to  build  dikes  on 
the  bed  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  to  raise  or 
lower  water  levels  bordering  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  National  Monument,  or  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
build  dikes  within  the  national  monument 
to  establish  or  maintain  water  levels. 

Sec.  4.  Neither  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
nor  the  establishment  of  a  monument  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  (1) 
restricting  or  preventing  in  any  way  the 
acquisition,  on  or  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment, by  the  State  of  Utah,  any  poUtical 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person  of  any 
right  with  respect  to  (A)  any  water  flowing 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  (B)  any  water  com- 
prising a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  or  (C) 
any  minerals  (including  oU  or  gas)  or  eheml- 
cala  within  cr  which  under  the  Great  Lake:  or 
(2)  Impairing,  diminishing,  or  affecting  In 
any  way  any  valid  right  of  any  such  State, 
subdivision,  or  person  existing  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
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such  water,  minerals  (Including  oil  or  gas), 
or  chemicals;  except  that  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
such  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  person  to  exercise  any  such  rights  referred 
to  In  this  section  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  monument  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  except  to  build  dikes  within  such  monu- 
ment, as  provided  In  section  3  hereof;  or 
(3)  restricting  or  preventing  the  State  from 
exercising  any  right  It  may  have  to  construct 
roads  or  dikes  across  any  part  of  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake,  to  alter  the  shoreline,  or  to  take 
any  other  lawful  action  on  the  shores  or  bed 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  outside  of  such  monu- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,600,000  for  acqui- 
sition and  $9,136,000  for  development  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    869 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  annotmcing  a  5-polnt  program 
to  provide  the  elderly  with  better  hous- 
ing. 

In  the  form  of  amendments  to  S.  2049, 
the  administration's  Housing  and  Sim- 
plification Act,  I  seek  to: 

First,  earmark  for  the  elderly  at  least 
15  percent,  but  not  more  than  25  percent, 
of  the  national  allocation  for  multifam- 
ily  projects.  The  administration  bill  does 
not  provide  this  set-aside. 

Secwid,  make  up  to  40  percent  of  units 
in  an  all-elderly  subsidized  project  eligi- 
ble for  rent  supplement.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  up  \o  20  percent  of  a 
multlfamlly  project  may  be  rent  supple- 
ment. 

Third,  grant  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  social  services  and  food 
service  in  subsidized  housing  projects  for 
the  elderly.  HUD  and  HEW  have  a  co- 
operative agreement  to  provide  social 
services  In  public  housing  projects,  but 
no  provision  extaids  such  services  to 
subsidized  housing. 

Fourth,  subsidize  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing added  spfK:e  to  common  facilities  in 
elderly  projects  In  order  to  accommodate 
elderly  persons  living  nearby  the  project. 
At  present,  no  subsidy  Is  provided  to  en- 
large common  facilities  so  that  elderly 
living  outside  the  project  can  be  served. 

My  fifth  proposal  amends  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  by  authorizing  low-Interest 
loans  of  up  to  $4,000  to  elderly  homeown- 
ers for  home  repair  and  maintenance. 
Such  loans  would  become  payable  only 
after  the  homeowner  died  or  transferred 
his  property,  and  would  be  applicable 
anywhere. 

These  amendments  reflect  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  I  believe  that 
when  citizen  groups  make  sound  recom- 
mendations, legislators  should  help 
shape  those  ideas  into  laws. 

With  the  exception  of  public  housing. 


the  elderly  are  not  being  adequately 
served  by  existing  housing  programs. 
Six  million  Americans  65  years  and  older 
continue  to  live  in  substandard  housing 
units.  We  need  to  provide  older  Ameri- 
cans with  more  housing  opportunities 
and  a  better  choice  of  housing. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  White 
House  Ccxiference  on  Aging  asked  that 
the  elderly  be  guaranteed  a  fair  share  of 
all  housing  programs.  According  to  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  17.5 
percent  at  all  poor  are  elderly  persons, 
62  years  of  age  or  over.  The  latest  statis- 
tics we  have  available  show  that  from 
the  inception  of  the  236  multlfamlly 
program  through  December  31,  1970. 
approximately  112,841  units  were  built. 
Of  these,  11,982  or  10.8  percent  were 
devoted  to  housing  the  elderly.  I  am 
asking  that  we  reserve  the  elderly  poor 
a  share  of  subsidized  housing  commen- 
surate with  their  number  in  the  popula- 
tion. A  fair  share,  I  believe,  is  to  reserve 
between  15  and  25  percent  of  multlfamlly 
units  for  the  elderly. 

My  second  amendment  provides  that 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  units  of  an  «dl- 
elderly  subsidized  housing  project  may 
receive  rent  supplement.  The  adminis- 
tration's bill  would  permit  rent  supple- 
ments for  up  to  20  percent  of  the  units. 

For  individuals  living  below  the  poverty 
level,  the  subsidy  provided  for  multiunit 
housing  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  actual  rental  cost 
and  the  maximum  rent  they  may  be 
charged — 25  percent  of  income,  fii  order 
for  these  individuals  to  afford  to  live  in 
federally  subsidized  apartments,  they 
must  receive  a  rent  supplement  in  addi- 
tion to  subsidy  assistance. 

In  1971,  the  likelihood  of  being  im- 
poverished was  more  than  twice  as  great 
for  Americans  65  years  of  age  and  older 
than  it  was  for  yoimger  Americans.  One 
out  of  every  four  persons  65  and  older — 
in  contrast  to  one  out  of  every  nine  for 
younger  individuals — lives  in  poverty, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  In  order  to  provide 
the  elderly  with  equal  assistance,  twice  as 
many  should  therefore  be  entitled  to  rent 
supplements. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  elderly 
individuals  eligible  for  rent  supplements, 
we  will  also  make  236  projects  economi- 
cally viable  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
concentration  of  elderly  poor  is  so  large 
that  it  would  preclude  such  housing.  In  a 
1970  report  to  the  Congress,  for  instance, 
HUD  pointed  out  that  one  city  which 
had  recently  completed  a  neighborhood 
survey  found  that  one -fifth  of  its  model 
neighborhood  population  was  elderly, 
and  of  that,  93  percent  had  Incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

Many  elderly  express  the  desire  to  re- 
main in  neighborhoods  where  they 
have  lived  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
They  prefer  to  remain  in  a  familiar  en- 
vironment rather  than  move  to  a  strange 
one.  Where  neighborhoods  have  a  high 
concentration  of  elderly  poor,  a  20-per- 
cent limit  on  rent  supplements  would 
preclude  subsidized  housing  for  all  but  a 
few.  My  amendment  will  help  provide 
more  housing  opportunities  for  the  el- 
derly in  neighborhoods  where  they  are 
living. 


ITie  20-percent  rent  supplement  was 
imposed  In  part  because  of  a  finding  that 
sociological  problems  such  as  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  family  dissolution  In- 
creased in  federally  assisted  housing  with 
tiigh  concentrations  of  poor.  This  find- 
ing, however,  did  not  apply  to  the  elderly 
poor. 

My  third  amendment  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment can  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  certain  services  in 
section  236  housing. 

HUD  has  already  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  HEW  to  supply  services  in 
certain  public  hOTOsing  projects.  These 
services  Include:  housing  and  finance 
counseling;  homemaking  services;  edu- 
cational activities;  recreational  services; 
preventive,  referral,  and  diagnostic 
health  services;  physical  activity  pro- 
grams; mental  health  counseling;  and 
tenant  organization.  Programs  are  cur- 
rently being  carried  on  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Knoxville,  and  Atlanta.  HUD 
pays  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  service, 
and  HEW  pays  75  percent. 

Currently,  there  is  no  Federal  program 
to  provide  these  social  or  food  services 
in  236  housing.  According  to  HUD,  Mily 
a  small  portion  of  nonprofit  sponsors- 
less  than  5  percent — could  provide  these 
services  without  financial  assistance. 
Profit  sponsors  are  unwilling  to  provide 
these  services  without  compensation.  But 
these  services  are  necessary  to  make 
elderly  facilities  more  than  merely  a 
shell,  housing  elderly  citizens.  They  help 
to  provide  a  commimity  for  elderly.  They 
also  enhance  the  possibility  for  the  frail 
aged  to  maintain  an  independent  style 
of  life.  Without  the  benefit  of  food, 
health,  and  homemaker  services,  many 
frail  elderly,  who  are  not  seriously  ill, 
are  forced  into  nursing  homes.  By  pro- 
viding services  in  236  elderly  projects, 
we  will  help  avoid  this  extreme  step. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
HUD  can  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
food  service  in  236  elderly  projects.  Where 
food  service  is  now  provided  in  either 
public  housing  or  236  projects,  the  resi- 
dents are  charged  a  standard  rate.  As  a 
result,  projects  are  forced  to  exclude  low- 
income  residents  who  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  the  food  service.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  ability  to  pay  for  food 
service  would  not  be  tied  to  eligibility 
for  residence.  All  residents  of  a  236 
elderly  project  would  be  entitled  to  the 
food  service  and  would  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  what  they  could  afford. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  was  to  have 
common  facilities  In  subsidized  housing 
serve  not  only  the  elderly  within  the 
project,  but  also  elderly  living  in  their 
own  homes  or  apartments  near  the 
project. 

My  foiu-th  ameimment  provides  sop- 
plemental  loans  for  the  construction  of 
common  facilities  in  236  projects  that 
will  accommodate  elderly  living  in  neigh- 
borhoods near  the  project.  At  present, 
there  is  no  subsidy  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  additional  space. 

Many  elderly  woiild  like  to  live  in  236 
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housing  but  are  unable  to  find  available 
units.  Others  prefer  to  keep  their  homes 
or  apartments  rather  than  move  into  a 
new  facility.  These  elderly,  like  those 
residing  in  the  project,  need  supportive 
services.  Some  cannot  cook  for  them- 
selves or  cannot  afford  a  nutritious  diet. 
They  need  health  and  recreational  serv- 
ices but  have  none  close  at  hand.  Their 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  has 
dwindled — they  feel  Isolated  and  alone. 

By  breaking  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween project  and  nonproject  residents, 
this  amendment  wUl  make  a  236  elderly 
project  a  neighborhood  resource.  It  will 
provide  elderly  in  close  proximity  to  the 
project  with  the  chance  to  share  meals, 
recreation,  and  other  activities.  For  those 
elderly  who  seek  a  renewed  sense  of 
community,  this  amendment  will  pave 
the  way. 

My  proposal  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000,000  to  HUD  per  year  for 
an  experimental  program  of  3  years. 
These  moneys  will  provide  supplemental 
loans  to  construct  additional  sp>ace  in 
common  facilities  to  serve  community 
residents.  For  example,  a  congregate 
facility  plans  a  dining  room  to  seat  200 
residents.  This  amendment  would  allow  a 
supplemental  loan  to  construct  addition- 
al space  for  100  more  outsiders.  The  out- 
siders would  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  facil- 
ity by  fees  charged  for  using  the  dining 
facility.  Individual  fees  would  be  geared 
to  income.  The  owners  will  receive  a  sub- 
sidy on  the  mortgage  amount  required  to 
construct  the  additional  common  facil- 
ities. The  percentage  of  the  supplemental 
mortgage  which  will  be  subsidized  will  be 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  subsidy  on  the 
building's  mortgage  without  the  supple- 
mental loan. 

A  survey  must  be  made  by  the  owner 
or  sponsors  of  the  project  to  determine 
the  number  of  outsiders  likely  to  use  the 
facility  before  a  supplemental  loan  will 
be  provided. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  elderly — 
nearly  70  percent — own  their  own  homes; 
more  than  80  percent  own  them  mortgage 
free.  To  so  many  elderly,  a  home  rep- 
resents a  life-long  investment.  Despite 
problems  of  a  limited  income  and  ad- 
vancing age,  they  want  to  remain  in  their 
homes,  but  find  that  the  cost  of  upkeep, 
daily  operation,  and  structural  repairs 
are  far  beyond  their  reach.  I  believe  we 
should — we  should  help  the  elderly  re- 
main homeown^s  If  that  is  their  choice. 

My  amendment  to  section  312  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  would  allow  elderly 
homeowners  with  an  Individual  income 
of  $6,000  or  less,  or  a  family  income  of 
$9,000  or  less,  up  to  $4,000  in  loans  for 
repairs,  maintenance — such  as  gas  and 
electricity — and  insurance.  A  revolving 
fund  of  $50,000,000  will  be  appropriated 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  June  30,  1972, 
to  carry  out  the  loan  program. 

The  home  repair  and  maintenance 
loan  will  be  made  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
will  not  become  due  until  ttie  homeowner 
dies  or  transfers  the  property.  To  be 
eligible  a  homeowner  must  have  enough 
equity  in  his  home  to  cover  the  lo€ui  prin- 
cipal plus  Interest  payments — at  least  3 
percent  Interest — ^for  10  years. 


At  present  there  is  no  loan  program 
to  cover  maintenance  and  Insurance 
costs.  Through  this  amendment,  elderly 
persons  with  sufficient  equity  in  their 
homes  can  reduce  their  monthly  ex- 
penses. To  older  Americans  on  a  very 
small  income,  this  loan  may  mean  the 
difference  between  holding  on  to  the 
home  or  having  to  give  it  up. 

HUD'S  current  rehabilitation  loan 
program  is  limited  to  urban  renewal,  code 
enforcement,  and  concentrated  rehabili- 
tation ar6£is.  Loans  are  only  available  to 
bring  homes  all  the  way  up  to  urban 
renewal  code  standards.  Where  individ- 
uals do  not  reside  in  these  areas,  the  only 
available  assistance  is  in  the  form  of 
short-term  rehabilitation  loans  at  high 
interest.  Older  Americans  on  Umlted  in- 
comes carmot  afford  such  loans. 

Under  my  amendment,  no  loan  pay- 
ments will  be  required  of  the  elderly 
while  they  continue  to  own  and  occupy 
the  property.  At  the  time  of  transfer,  the 
loan  would  be  paid  off  from  the  proceeds 
of  sale.  Upon  death  payment  of  the  loan 
will  come  from  the  liquidation  of  assets 
in  the  estate.  The  loan  program  will  be 
applicable  without  any  area  restriction, 
and  thus  homeowners  not  served  by  loans 
under  section  312  in  particular,  the  elder- 
ly in  nural  areas — will  derive  benefit. 
Moreover,  the  extent  and  kinds  of  re- 
pairs will  be  left  up  to  the  individual 
homeowner. 

I  believe  this  loan  program  will  give 
more  elderly  persons  the  opportunity  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  their  own  homes, 
in  a  manner  which  gives  them  dignity. 

Last,  I  support  the  creation  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  for  the  El- 
derly in  HUD,  as  proposed  in  separate 
bills  by  Senators  Charles  Percy  of  Ill- 
inois and  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  I  concur  with  my  colleagues  that 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  are 
unique  and  have  so  far  not  been  ade- 
quately represented  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
197 1— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    870 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
present  Social  Security  Act,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, doctors  cannot  be  reimbursed 
under  medicare,  part  B,  for  services  per- 
formed by  physicians'  assistants  unless 
the  asslstsmts  are  physically  in  the  same 
office  or  room  with  the  supervising  phy- 
sician. This  amendment  would  correct 
that  situation. 

The  physician's  assistant,  or  medex,  is 
a  new  and  growing  paraprof essional  in 
the  health  industry.  He  is  intended  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  physician's  arm. 
someone  who  can  absorb  a  number  of 
duties  ordinarily  performed  by  a  physi- 
cian, but  which  a  physician's  assistant 
can  be  trained  to  perform.  In  such  a  role, 
a  physician's  assistant  can  free  a  doc- 
tor for  more  demanding  and  complicated 
medical  tasks.  The  goal  of  a  doctor's  hav- 
ing such  a  helpN  is  to  enable  the  doctor 
to  see  more  patients.  Studies  show  that 


this  actually  happens  when  doctors  hire 
PA'S. 

The  law  as  it  Is  now  interpreted  pre- 
cludes medicare  reimbursement  for  the 
services  of  physicians'  assistants  who,  al- 
though they  perform  under  the  super- 
vision of  doctors,  may  make  house  calls, 
nursing  home  visits  and  checkups,  or 
perform  certain  tasks  in  a  clinic  where 
the  supervising  doctor  is  not  physically 
present  but  is  in  electronic  ctMnmimica- 
tion  with  the  clinic  and  the  physicians' 
assistant. 

At  present,  there  are  an  estimated  116 
physicians'  assistants  employed  around 
the  Nation.  Approximately  569  more  axe 
expected  to  graduate  from  training  pro- 
grams by  June  of  this  year. 

The  American  Medical  Association, 
which  recently  conducted  a  review  of  the 
use  of  PA'S,  reported  that  the  demand 
for  such  trained  personnel  is  overwhelm- 
ing and  likely  to  grow. 

The  Health  Professions  Education 
Act,  a  3-year  authorization  for  the  train- 
ing of  health  personnel,  which  was 
signed  into  law  November  18,  1971,  pro- 
vides Federal  support  of  $1,000  per  year 
for  students  training  to  be  physicians' 
assistants. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  supporting  training  for 
PA'S  in  several  of  its  bureaus,  under 
health  manpower  legislation,  allied 
health  legislation,  research  and  develop- 
ment authorizatlOTi. 

Thus,  it  is  Inconsistent  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  the  trsdning 
and  use  of  these  type  of  health  personnel 
on  one  hand,  and  to  deny  insurance  reim- 
bursement for  some  of  their  services  on 
the  other. 

This  amendment  would  add  clauif  jing 
language  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  sec- 
tion 1861(2)  (a),  which  contains  defini- 
tions of  medical  services  eligible  for  med- 
icare coverage. 

The  amendment  is  not  designed  to  al- 
low physician's  assistants  to  practice 
autonomously,  or  without  supervision 
from  the  doctor  who  employs  them. 

It  also  would  require  that  physicians' 
assistants  be  legally  autiiorized  to  per- 
form services  imder  State  law. 

And,  it  recognizes  that  the  doctor  «n- 
ploying  a  PA  must  accept  full  legal  and 
ethical  responsibility  for  the  PA's  ac- 
tions. 

•nie  AMA  is  currently  drafting  a  na- 
tional certification  program  for  physi- 
cians' assistants.  HEW  Is  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  setting  guidelines  and 
standards  for  the  training  of  them. 

It  is  clear  that  this  new  category  of 
health  personnel  is  here  to  stay,  and  that 
clarifying  language  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  his  services  are  reimbursable 
under  medicare.  To  preclude  such  reim- 
bursement defeats  the  purpose  of  having 
such  personnel. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles on  physicians'  assistants  and  the 
complete  text  of  my  amendmait  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  870 
On  page  176,  between  lines  13  and  14,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 
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OOVBUCB.  DNDOI  BTTPPUUCBNTAmT  XirSXJSAMCB 
PBOCSAK,  or  CERTAIN  SEB VICES  PnFOKMXD 
■T    FHTSXCIANS'  AasiSTANTS 

Sec.  aia.  SecUon  1861  (s)  (2)  (A)  ot  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  inaertlng 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(Including  seirlcee 
performed  by  an  assistant  to  a  physician, 
whether  or  not  performed  In  the  ofDce  of  or 
at  a  place  at  which  such  physician  la  phys- 
IcaUy  present,  if  such  servloes  are  services 
which  such  assistant  is  legally  authorized  to 
perform  by  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision wherein  such  services  are  performed. 
If  such  physician  assumes  full  legal  and 
ethical  responsibility  for  the  necessity,  pro- 
priety, and  quality  of  such  services,  and  if 
any  charge  for  such  services  U  Included  in 
the  physician's  bUls)". 

I  Prom  the  American  Medical  News. 
October  25,  1971 J 
"MD's  AssisnrANT"  in  Demand 
Six  years  ago  Eugene  A.  Stead.  M.D..  then 
director  of  Duke  U.'s  Dept.  of  Medicine,  pro- 
posed a  new  category  of  health  profession- 
als— the  "physician's  assistant" — as  a  partial 
answer  to  increased  demands  on  America's 
physicians,  demands  which  medical  school* 
could  not  meet. 

As  of  Aug.  31  of  this  year,  there  were  116 
physician's  assistants  employed  In  the  na- 
tion. 

But  the  debate  triggered  by  Dr.  Stead's 
proposal  six  years  ago  is  going  on  today. 
Some  medical  leaders  are  concerned  that  the 
assistant  might  become  an  Independent 
practitioner,  a  "second-class  physician"; 
that  an  unsatisfied  assistant  might  "shop 
around"  seeking  the  highest  bidder  for  his 
services;  that  the  assistant  might  be  left 
stranded  should  his  MD-employer  die. 

The  AMA,  noting  stnne  states  have  enter- 
tained proposals  to  exclude  the  use  of  PAs, 
warns  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  pre- 
serve the  doctor^  right  to  use  them.  Mean- 
while, studies  are  now  underway  on  the  feas- 
ibility of  alternative  measures  of  control,  in- 
cluding a  national  oertiflcatlon  program  for 
vartoiis  types  of  PAs. 

In  preparing  a  progress  report  on  the  PA 
movement.  American  Medical  News  talked  to 
the  men  who  originated  the  concept,  to  the 
asautanu  and  would-be  assistants  them- 
selves, and  to  their  phjrslclan-employers. 
These  interviews  identified  four  major 
trends: 

Demand  for  the  most  advanced  prototype 
of  PA.  such  as  the  type  evolving  in  Medex, 
at  Duke  U.,  and  those  patterned  after  Duke, 
Is  at  present  overwhelming. 

Prc^grams  are  Increasingly  training  PA 
"speclaUsts"  to  complement  the  earlier  PA 


"generaUst."  Job  guidelines  issued  by  the 
AMA  and  specialty  groups  have  contributed 
to  this  trend. 

More  than  half  of  employed  PAs  practice 
in  institutional,  rather  than  office  settings. 
Experimental  approaches  are  being  tested 
to  use  the  PA  in  settings  physically  removed 
from  the  physician-employer,  but  linked  by 
electronic  communications. 

Demand  for  the  highly-trained  PA,  ofll- 
claUy  defined  by  AMA  as  "a  skUled  person 
qualified  ...  to  provide  patient  services  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  licensed  physician," 
is  at  present  overwhelming. 

Oraduates  of  the  two  primary  educational 
models — the  two-year  Physician's  Associate 
program  at  Duke  U.  and  the  15-month  Medex 
program  at  the  XJ.  of  Washington — are  In  a 
"shoppers'  market"  and  will  be  for  some  time. 
Students  in  the  Medex  program  are  guar- 
anteed employment  since  they  are  not  ac- 
cepted without  qjonsorlng  physicians  who 
pledge  need  for  their  services. 

Of  the  669  projected  graduates  of  PA  pro- 
grams by  June  of  1972,  these  two  primary 
models  will  have  accounted  for  198  of  them. 
The  Duke  program  la  now  being  eeeentially 
duplicated  at  five  other  medical  schools:  and 
the  Medex  program,  which  started  at  the  U. 
of  Washington,  has  also  spread  to  five  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  116  PAs  employed  as  of 
Aug.  31,  another  26 — who  graduated  last 
month  from  the  Duke  program — have  found 
employment. 

By  year's  end  there  will  be  an  estimated 
596  students  In  PA  courses.  And,  the  Air 
Force  has  announced  plans  to  begin  training 
the  first  of  400  PAs  by  next  February.  In 
all,  AMA '8  Dept.  of  Health  Manpower  Identi- 
fied 51  PA  programs,  39  of  them  operational 
and  26  of  which  will  have  graduates  by  June, 
1972. 

The  recent  trend  toward  training  PA  spe- 
cialists is  a  departure  from  the  original  Idea 
that  the  assistant  would  support  the  over- 
wTvked  prlmary-oare  physician,  particularly 
In  rural  settings.  That  early  concept  of  the 
PA  has  been  broadened  to  Include  specialty 
training  In  surgery,  pediatrics,  radiology, 
community  medicine,  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, psychlaUy,  and  pathology. 

D.  Robert  Howard,  MD,  director  <rf  the 
Duke  program,  commented  on  the  specialist 
trend. 

Duke  is  capable  of  training  two  classes  of  40 
students  each  year,  he  said.  However,  phyti- 
cal  and  faculty  limitations  permit  only  60 
of  these  80  to  be  trained  in  primary  care.  And. 
once  specialists  at  Duke  saw  the  potential  of 
the  PA,  they  began  to  generate  "an  interest 
.  .  .  In  training,  assistants  who  coxild  sup- 
port them,"  Dr.  Howard  said. 

SUMMAKV  OF  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT  MOGKAMS 


This  also  "provided  us  wltli  a  much  bigger 
faculty  because  we  oo\ad  use  aU  the  depart- 
ments .  .  .  [this I  made  the  basic  curriculum 
much  stronger,"  he  added. 

Richard  A.  Smith,  MD,  who  with  the  medi- 
cal sciiool  and  state  medical  society  founded 
Medex,  noted  that  the  program's  first  sm- 
claUst— the  "Flexner" — ^Is  now  In  training. 

A  Flexner,  named  after  the  late  Abraham 
Flexner  of  medical  education  fame.  Is  defined 
by  Dr.  Smith  as  a  "physician's  assistant 
trained  In  the  surgical  skills."  Dr.  Smith 
published  a  suggested  nomenclature  for 
healthmanpower,  including  the  Flexner,  in 
the  Sept.  6  Issue  of  TTie  Journal  of  the  ASIA. 
Despite  the  rise  of  PA  specialists,  the  gen^ 
eralUts  are  stm  well  represented.  There  are 
78  students  In  the  Duke  17.  classes  of  "72  and 
'73  and  S6  (46%)  elected  generallstlc  train- 
Ing:  meet  of  the  rest  (34)  elected  surgical 
concentrations. 

The  Medex  program— with  the  exoeptioa  of 
the  recent  Flexner — is  limited  to  PA  gen- 
erallste  to  serve  general  practitioners  on  a 
one-to-one  basis.  AMA  figures  show  that  37 
Medex  generalUts  have  been  certified,  and 
another  70  are  enrolled  In  the  program  wbicti 
includes  three  moottas  of  medical  school 
training  and  a  12-mQnth  preceptorshlp. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  disclosed  by 
the  AMA  survey  of  PA  employment  is  that  of 
the  116  assistants  In  practice,  more  than  half 
work  in  Institutional  settings.  Two  such 
PAs — both  graduates  of  the  Duke  surgical 
program— were  hired  by  a  large  Kastem  hos- 
pital that  had  difficulty  staffing  lU  residen- 
cies; their  reported  salaries  are  816^0  each. 
One  reason  for  the  limited  number  of  PAs 
In  "office  practice"  at  present  is  that  many 
of  the  original  graduates  have  been  usurped 
as  administrators  and  advisers  to  programs 
started  at  other  schools. 

Paul  Toth,  a  1970  PA  graduate  of  Duke 
who  specialized  In  sxirgery,  Is  one  such  in- 
dividual. He  thinks  the  lm|>act  of  t^e  PA 
Is  Just  beginning  to  T>e  felt. 

Toth,  now  cUnlcal  coordinator  for  surgleal 
rotations  at  Duke,  said:  "When  you  think 
that  we  have  71  (Duke]  graduates  in  practice 
and  it's  taken  us  five  years  to  do  that,  where- 
as this  next  class  will  graduate  40  students, 
you  can  see  that  in  one  year  well  turn  out 
more  than  half  the  graduates  it  had  previous- 
ly taken  us  five  years  to  train." 

A  final  trend  noted  by  AMN  in  its  inter- 
views is  the  use  of  electronic  communica- 
tions. Two  recent  Duke  PA  graduates  now 
practice  In  rural  areas  In  Florida  and  Wy- 
oming. Though  removed  by  many  miles  from 
their  physician-employers,  the  assistants  are 
directly  req>onslbIe  to  the  MDs  and  can  con- 
sult with  them  via  electronic  hookups. 


Trainiiif 
time 


Estimated 
fraduates, 
Tuae  1972 


Operational  programs  training  icnerafists: 

Me<Jw,  Umversity  «♦  Washington       ...  15  months  33 

Medex,  University  of  Alabama lyear        22 

Medex,  Clurles  Drew  Postgraduate  Medical  School,  Us  ISmonHM..      .  0. 
Angeles. 

Medex,  Dartmouth  Medical  School 1  year  22 

Msdex,  University  of  North  Dakota 15  mentftt'        '  19 

Medex,  University  of  Utah do  '  12 

Pfcysidao'a  associate.  University  e(  Alabama.!. IIII..lir2'yMrs' 0. 

Community  health  medid,  Tucson,  Ariz. ' do  Unkaown 

Physician's  associate,  Yale  University  School  of  Medjciiiir do 0. 

Cliniea4  assiitaet,  University  of  Kentaeky.  do    '  1 

Physkian's  asatstant.  Northeastern  University,  Beaton 18  months    ".  .  0. 

Medical  services  assistant,  Brooklyn  Hospital.  Brooklyn,    2  years 13. 

rl.T. 

Marisa  physician's  ttsistaat,  U.S.  Public  Health  Servics    1  year 141. 

Hospital.  Statea  Island,  N.Y.*  >. 

Physician's  associate.  Stale  University  of  New  York,  Stony    3  yaers 0. 

Physician's  asaaciate.  University  of  Oklaboma 2  yean  „  7. 

Physiaan's    assistant,    Hahnemann    Medical    College,  .       do  0 

Philadelphia.  

Physician's  assistant.  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 1  year  4. 

Clinieal  associate.  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch,     2  years. Unknown. 

Galveston. 

Physician'sassistanl,Alderson-Broaddus,Philippi,W.  Va..  4  years 16. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Estlmattd 
Tninini  iradaatas, 

tina  Jvne  1972 


Operational  programs  training  specialists: 

Rexner,  University  of  Washington  Medical  Scbooi Unde-  0. 

Pfcvsicisfl's  ttsistaat,  (diabetas),  diabetes  tmst  hmd,   2  wars....'...  8. 

Birmin^m,Ala. 
Pathology  esststent,   University   of   Alabama    Medical de.  ...  4. 

Center,  Birnringhem. 
Surgeon's  associate.  University   ef   Aialtama    Medical da &, 

Canter  Birmingham. 
ChildbeaithasaoaBte,Univenityof  Colorado, Denver  3yaan  9 

Ophthalmic  tachndocist,  Georgetown  University  Hespit^,   2  years  ..  .     15. 

Weshington,  O.C. 
Aaestheeia  tedinafagy,  Emory  University  School  of  Medi-    21  months. . .  3. 

ane..  Atlaiita,  Ga. 
Dwroatology   assistant.   Pritzker  School    of    Madwlne,   2  years Unknown. 

(#McafD. 
OphOMlmk   assistant,   Columbia-Prasbyterten    Medical    Umenlhs....        Da. 

Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Surgical  assistant  end  associate,  Cincinnati  Teckaical  la-   2  yean Q, 

stittte,Cincianaii,OlM. 
AnesUiesia  assisiant  and  associate,  Case  Western  Re-    2  to  4  0. 

serve  University,  Oevaland.  years. 

CiraiUtientachnolagist.OhioStateUniveraityof  iWedicine,    2  or  mora        6. 

Columbus.  years 

OpMMmic  aMistaat,  Baylor  University  Collage  ef  Medi-    UmonUtt....  48, 

dne,  Houston. 
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Treiaing 
time 


fraduates, 
una  1972 


Uperatianal  procraaM  training  generalitts— Cantinsad 
CardiooulmoMn  taciMiciaa,Spokane  Community  College, 

Special  assistsnti  Cvyahoga  Community  College,  Parma 
Okie. 
Operational  programs  training  specialists  and  generalista: 
Physician's  aasocista,  Duke  University,  Duitiam,  N.C 
Physician's  associate,  Emory  University,  ABanta  Gs 
Physician's  asslitant,  Wake  Forest  University,  Winstar^' 

Salem,  N.C. 
Physiciaa's  asaistant.  MarsMidd  Clinic,  Marahfield,  Wis. . . . 


Physidan's  Oiaical  aesistint,  Oevdand  Cliaic  Fouadatioa, 


2  years 35. 

do II. 

do 74. 

3  yean 13. 

2  years & 

Preceptor-        11. 

ships  of 

varying 

lengths. 
1   year,  21. 

generaiist; 

spadtfisl 


•  Federal  programs. 

Note:  Dsta  rampiled  fr«"(»)  1971  Survey  of  Operational  Physicians  Assistant  Programs  (2) 
alsTMatMoal  BuHeUn-Saptamber,  1971,  Oapartawnt  of  Haalth  Manpower,  ZeriaiMadiial 


rraioing  araduates, 
^                                         lima                June  1972 

Oevalopinf  programs: 

Physician's  assisUot,  Stanford  Univeraity,  Pak>  Atta,  Calif.  1  year  with 

extra  year 

Pftyaidan's  assisUnt,  University  af  Texas  SaoMiwaetan    2  S^*^' 
Madical  School,  Dailas.  •«  aeamwaeiera    z  years 

Physician's  assistant,  University  of  Florida  ife 

Pbys.cjan;$  assistant.  Medical  Colleea  of  eeoriia',"A"ugu$u""u'ok.wiil"'""'" 

^lamlie.  '•    *•***'"    "ich'«»n    U-»«»«»*»y.    M  mSTtM'."::: 

Programs  of  unknown  status: 

f^Jjsjcian'i  assistant,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 

Physician's  assistant,  Uoivsrsity  of  Oregon,  Portland 

^n*"'*  •****'*"'■"•''»"'  «"«"'  Hospital,  Torrai»M.""-"."""Iirr"" 

niysician's assistant  CistrictelCoiwBibia General Hoasitai 

Phy«dan's  assistant, Mercy  Heep.17s2rDia|?(^»T..    .'. 

Cardtovaseylar  tecknidan,  Wasbingtoa  Hos^  Center,  I..".:: 

Surgical  assisUnt.Massachusetb  General  Hospital,  Boaton 

Da*Ssi*L2''p«blitHS!l?hi±?i'Sr^,'T'''"i'"''  f^L'^^  Support  P.rsonn.l  Health  Manpower 
uau  berias.  Public  Health  Servicj,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  W»«are,  Merch  1971. 


"This  Mam  Can  Hxx.r  Us    . 

Larry  B.  King,  at  88.  Is  an  example  of  the 
new  breed  of  PA  "specialist,"  who  has  opened 
new  doors  for  his  pbyElclan-employers. 

King  went  to  work  as  an  x-ray  technologist 
in  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.  after  completing  a  course 
at  Duke  XJ.  in  1968.  He  continued  In  almllxtf 
duties  during  his  Army  career  and  following 
that,  in  1964,  the  native  of  Durham.  HXi., 
went  to  work  for  a  surgeon  at  Duke. 

This  is  where  he  "got  interested  In  the 
surgical  side,"  King  told  American  Medical 
News,  and  It  was  at  this  point,  at  age  31,  that 
be  became  aware  of  the  Duke  PA  program. 

Had  surgery  not  been  offered  as  a  specialty 
in  PA  training.  King  said  he  might  not  have 
entered  it.  But  be  did  and  with  the  help  of 
his  wife,  also  an  x-ray  technologist  who 
worked  to  support  them  and  their  two  young 
aoos.  King  was  able  to  graduate. 

He  went  to  work  immediately  for  two 
young  Cardiovascular  surgeons  in  Ashevllle, 
N.C,  MDs  Frank  Mazton  Mauney  and  Charles 
A.  Keller. 

The  two  MDs  bad  planned  to  perform  open- 
heart  surgery  In  ths  AshSTllls  area,  and  with 
the  aasUtance  of  King  they  hava  been  able 
to  do  it.  The  intense  level  of  ears  nasded  tor 
auoh  patients,  the  auxgeons  said,  reqtUrad  a 
third  person  and  It  might  not  have  been  eco- 
nomlcaUy  feasible  to  use  a  third  surgeon. 

King's  proficiency  in  ths  use  of  spsclallaed 
equipment,  his  previous  baekground  In  radl* 
ology,  hU  patient  history-taking  training, 
and  hU  "aftercare"  have  added  new  "scope" 
and  "extra  dimensions''  to  their  pnetles.  ths 
two  aurgeosis  said. 

"We  felt  because  of  the  way  we  wanted  to 
conduct  our  surgery,"  Dr.  Mauney  said,  "we 
needed  a  pump  technologist  to  run  the  pump 
tot  us,  according  to  our  desires,  beeausewe 
toel  totaUy  responsible."  But,  rather  than 
Wre  a  technologist.  It  was  decided  to  obtain 
the  servloes  of  someone  with  a  tnxMMler  back- 
ground who  would  be  mora  useful  "in  the 
whole  concept  of  our  practice,"  Dr.  Mauney 

The  aoqnMUon  of  King's  services  has  had 
three  primary  effects  so  far,  his  phyalclan- 
employers  said:  It  has  allowed  them  to  keep 
one  p«rK>n  always  free  for  emergency  ooS- 
aultauons;  there  U  a  more  n^jtd  nspoose  to 
consultation  requests  and  dlagnostie  tests; 
*nd  King  provides  better  oovmgs  tor  amer. 
gency  surgery  "because  this  man  knows,  and 
cto  anticipate,  and  can  help  us  bettw-  tJhan 
somebody  we  Just  have  to  find  in  the  middle 
of  the  night."  ^^        n"" 

wi^H^l^/'  ^•J^'"^  pnOieUA.  "he 
hr«^!,.*!i*?  **^  •M««tant  baoause  htll 
D»  apselallaed  In  cfur  area  of  Mxatny." 


King  cited  two  examples  of  ths  work  he 
does: 

It  was  3  ajn.  on  Friday,  Sept.  24,  when  the 
caU  arrived  at  the  King  household.  An  87- 
year-old  man  with  an  aneurysm  of  the  aorta. 
By  4  ajn.  King  was  the  flnt  assistant  in  sur- 
gery, thus  freeing  Dr.  KeUer  for  the  next 
day's  hospital  rounds. 

On  Sept.  28.  two  patienu  of  E>ra  Keller 
and  Mauney  were  admitted  to  Memorial  Mis- 
sion's emergency  room.  The  MDs  were  tied 
up  and  King  was  the  only  one  avaUable.  "I 
»me  over  to  see  them  to  evaluate  whether 
this  was  an  emergency  that  they  (Dr.  Mauney 
or  Keller)  should  definitely  come  in  on  dur- 
ing the  next  10  minutes  or  whether  it  would 
be  all  right  for  them  to  finish  what  they 
were  doing,"  he  said. 

Being  the  first  PA  at  AshevUle's  Memorial 
Mission  HosjUtal  is  not  easy.  There  are  prob- 
lems of  acceptance,  based  on  real  concerns 
that  other  health  professionals,  primarily 
nurses,  and  patients  have. 

A  spokesman  for  the  hospital,  told  AMN 
that  in  the  short  period  of  time  he  has  been 
there.  King  "has  been  outstandln«lv  well 
accepted." 

"There  were  the  areas  that  I  worried  about 
most,"  King  said,  "whether  I  would  be  ac- 
cepted In  the  O-R,  because  they  had  not  besn 
used  to  a  non-MD  working  with  the  actual 
incision  ...  (and)  I  worried  about  ths  in- 
tensive care  unit." 

"The  nurses  there  are  wen-trained  and 
know  their  business."  King  said.  Coose- 
quently.  King  is  able  to  go  ahead  and  order 
blood  if  necessary,  or  start  an  IV,  under 
guidelines  laid  down  previously  by  hU  phy. 
rtclan-employers.  Ko  call  to  the  physlclMi 
and  a  ao-mlnute  wait  or  so  Is  required  of 
Bang  as  might  be  the  case  with  a  nurse. 

Acceptance  o*  the  PA  concept  l>y  other 
physicians  has  been  gratifying,  Drs.  Mauney 
and  KtUer  attid.  Kow,  after  the  initial  break- 
in  period.  Dr.  Mauney  and  King  aay  other 
phyaldans  are  "beginning  to  open  right  up" 
over  the  telephone  and  reveal  the  nature  of 
the  patient's  problem  once  they  know  BClng 
Is  on  the  other  end  of  the  Une.  "If  it's  some- 
thing I  can  go  ahead  and  give  them  an 
answer  for  I  do  and  If  not,  I  always  know 
where  the  doctors  are  and  I  can  get  into 
them  In  the  operating  room  or  x-ray  and 
give  {the  caUerl  »n.  answer  back  very  otUck- 
ly,"  King  said. 

Obviously,  s\ich  trust  and  independence 
transcends  the  normal  cmployer-emolovee 
relationship. 

As  Dr.  Keller  put  It:  "Part  of  how  good  a 
PA  is  going  to  bo  is  how  good  the  people  who 
have  him  strive  to  Incraase  his  capacity.*' 


Stephwi  Jbyner,  one  of  the  original  grad- 
uates of  the  Duke  PA  program,  Is  now  an 
associate  of  J.  EUlott  Dixon,  MD.  In  hU  cUnlc 
in  Ayden,  N.C.  He  said: 

"We  have  a  very  close  relationship.  Dr. 
Dixon  and  I,  in  the  sense  that  nothing  is 
bidden  from  me  and  I'm  quite  well  aware  of 
everything  that  goes  on  in  this  olllce,  includ- 
ing financially  ...  I  just  dont  see  how  I 
could  get  along  with  aoc&eone  who  kept  me 
in  the  dark  about  everything." 

Joiner  added:  "He  has  to  be  able,  at  any 
time,  to  luten  to  what  I  have  to  say  .  .  .  and 
never  l>e  too  hurried  to  listen  .  .  .  and  I  also 
have  to  be  able  to  listen  to  him  and  accept 
the  final  decisloo. 

Dr.  Dixon  aaid  that  this  close  relationship 
exists  partially  because  of  their  age  differ- 
ence. Dr.  Dixon  is  38  and  Joyner  28.  It  Is 
not  an  employer-employee  relaUonship,  nor 
is  It  an  MD-MD  relationship.  He  said  one 
patient  of  his  charactenaed  the  relatlogishlp 
by  saying  "you'  aU  don't  talk  to  each  other 
very  much."  As  with  close  personal  relation- 
ships, sometlines  words  are  unnecessary  for 
understanding.  Dr.  Dixon  said. 

[From  Northwest  Medicine,  October  1971  j 

iNOKXASDro       PHTSICIAM       PaODUCnviTT       AND 

THK    HosprrAxoATioN    CHAaAonaisTCB    or 
PaAcncss      Usnra      Mkdxx — ^A      Paooasss 

RXPOBT 

(By  Richard  A.  Smith.  MJD..  Jantes  R.  Ander- 
son,  UJL.  and  Joseph  T.  OUaoto    MJD 

Seattle,  Wash.)  " 

Having  developed  a  mechanism  for  em- 
ployment of  returning  military  medical 
coipsmen  after  additional  medical  school 
traimng  the  Medex  Program  has  begun  to 
determine  the  Impact  this  new  professional 
Is  having  on  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
Comparing  18  practices,  it  appears  that  phy- 
sicians working  with  Medex  have  been  able 
to  increase  their  productivity  (as  measured 
by  patient  vlatts)  between  40  and  50  percent. 
Hospital  utUlaatlon  by  a  smaU  sample  of 
practtoss  using  Medex  apparently  offers  an- 
other  area  for  producuve  research. 

It  win  be  years  before  the  full  Importance 
of  Medex  to  the  medical  profession  will  be 
known.  However,  we  can  begin  to  collect 
certain  data  now  that  may  further  ri*^"^ 
the  role  and  Impact  of  this  new  professional.' 

A  continuous  Job  (task)  analysis  is  under, 
way  to  refine  and  Improve  the  training  given 
to  the  former  military  medical  corpemen  who 
become  Medez.  In  addition,  certain  data  have 
been  and  win  continue  to  be  ooUected  and 
evaluated  to  measure   paremeters   of  vital 
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importance  to  tbofle  of  us  Interested  In  lA- 
provlng  medical  care. 

This  paper  Is  concerned  with  the  collec- 
tion of  data  regarding  the  productivity  of 
physicians  using  Medex  as  well  as  hospital 
utilization  patterns  of  their  practices  (medi- 
cal care  units).'  The  productivity  study  has 
matched  nine  practices  employing  Medex 
(participating  medical  care  units)  with  nine 
practices  not  employing  Medex  (non-partlcl- 
patlng  medical  care  units) .  The  hoepitallza- 
tion  study  relates  experiences  In  five  com- 
munities from  which  reliable  ho^ltalization 
data  were  obtained. 

PRODnCTIVTTT    MEASURED    BT    PATIENT    VTSITS 

The  underlyng  objective  of  any  pragmatic 
innovation  in  the  health  manpower  area 
should  be  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
medical  care  and  health  services  provided 
(accessibility),  or  an  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  such  care  and  service,  or  both.  If 
the  potential,  or  capacity,  of  a  practice  unit 
to  see  patients  is  increased,  one  has  increased 
the  accessibility  to  medical  care  of  a  specific 
population  or  geographic  draw  area.  Meas- 
uring this  productivity,  as  determined  by 
patient  visits  made  to  participating  and  non- 
participating  medical  service  units  during  a 
specified  period  of  time,  provides  comparative 
data  to  determine  whether  or  not  significant 
changes  occurred  In  practices  that  utilized 
Medex  In  the  pilot  project. 

Method 

The  number  of  patient  vleits  made  to  the 
participating  medical  service  units  was 
counted  for  the  months  of  November,  Feb- 
ruary, May  and  August  of  the  year  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  Medex  and  repeated  for 
those  same  months  during  the  ne.\t  year. 
Time  and  labor  constraints  made  annual  to- 
tals difficult  If  not  impossible  to  obtain  in 
some  instances.  We  therefore  settled  for 
counts  of  patient  visits  during  the  second 
month  of  each  quarter.  This  schedule  allows 
for  some  seasonal  variation  and  also  con- 
tains known  peak  and  low  periods. 

Enumeration  was  accomplished  by  indi- 
viduals on  the  health  team  in  the  practice 
units,  by  Medez  staff  who  traveled  to  the 
site  of  the  practice,  and  by  automated  data 
processing  equipment.  A  critical  factor  in 
this  procedure  was  the  fact  that,  In  every  In- 
stance, the  individual  who  made  the  pre- 
Medez  count  returned  to  make  the  second 
count  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Thus,  al- 
though the  method  of  collecting  the  figures 
may  have  varied  slightly  from  practice  to 
practice,  there  was  no  change  In  data  collec- 
tion in  any  individual  practice.  Thus  each 
could  serve  as  a  cc«trol  for  itself. 

We  wished  to  know  whether  changes  in 
the  niunber  of  patient  visits  handled  by  the 
practice  unit  wo\ild  have  occurred  if  the 
Medex  bad  not  been  present.  Thus,  each  of 
the  participating  practice  units  (with 
Medex)  was  matched  with  a  nonparticipat- 
ing  practice  unit  (without  Medex)  on  th« 
basis  c^  geographic  location,  size  of  commu- 
nity population  served,  and  proximity  to  ma- 
jor referral  centers. 

To  collect  data  for  comparison  with  the 
nine  "no-change"  Medex  medical  care  units 
under  study,  we  counted  patient  visits  for 
the  same  periods  in  the  nine  non-participat- 
ing units.  Enumeration  procedxurs  were  the 
same  as  for  th«  Medez  practice  units. 
RenUtB 

The  niimber  of  patients  seen  In  the  nine 
praetlCM  practices  xitillzlng  Medex  had  a  per- 
centage increase  of  40.4  percent  with  range 
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from  13.6  percent  to  63.8  percent.  Table  1. 
When  multiple  physician  practices  (partner- 
ship or  group)  and  a  solo  practitioner  with 
two  Medex  in  different  locations  are  excluded 
from  the  table  (B,  D,  P),  the  Increase  is  50.2 
percent.  Those  practices  without  Medex  had 
an  increase  In  palents  visits  of  1.3  percent, 
Table  2.  Removal  of  the  only  non-solo  physi- 
cian practice  (practice  unit  E)  does  not  alter 
the  figure  sig^nificantly.  (Increase  becomes 
1.25  percent.) 

IHscuasion 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  data  sup- 
plied by  only  nine  medical  service  units,  it 
is  of  significance  to  note  the  consistency  oS 
the  Increase  in  productivity  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  patient  visits  made  to  the 
units.  The  increase  in  patient  visits  is  offset 
more  vividly  by  comparing  the  medical  serv- 
ice imits  with  Medex  with  those  medical  serv- 
ice units  that  did  not  have  the  services  of 
this  new  professional.  A  much  more  critical 
evaluation  of  the  apparent  increase  In  pro- 
ductivity (as  measured  by  patients'  visits) 
will  await  similar  studies  dealing  with  larger 
numbers  of  medical  service  units. 

Probably  the  most  intriguing  aspect  of 
the  changes  in  productivity  seen  in  these  two 
tables  is  the  fact  that  these  changes  occur- 
red while  the  Medex  were  still  In  training 
status.  It  can  be  predicted  that  the  produc- 
tivity as  measured  by  patient  visits  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  until  a  plateau  Is  reached. 
Only  by  foUowup  studies  with  these  prac- 
tices can  the  magnitude  of  the  Increaaes  and 
the  timing  of  the  plateau  be  ascertained. 

HOSPTTAL   ADMISSIONS    DATA 

It  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
some  changes  in  the  picture  of  patients  hos- 
pitalized In  conununitles  utilizing  Medez. 
It  was  felt  that  there  might  be  alteration*  In 
the  number  of  patients  hospitalized  as  well 
as  the  length  of  average  hospital  stay.  These 
changes  were  predicted  on  the  basis  of  physl- 
slans  having  the  opportunity  to  share  the 
burden  of  practice  with  another  profeaslonal. 
Collection  of  hospital  data  was  limited  to  five 
practice  units.  Inadequacies  in  total  annual 
patient  visit  data  did  not  allow  study  of  the 
number  of  patients  hospitalized. 
MIet?UMl 

The  method  of  collecting  data  was  simple. 
We  talked  with  the  hospital  administrators 
in  five  of  the  communities  Involved  with  the 
demonstration  program.  We  asked  them  to 
furnish  us  with  the  number  of  patients  hos- 
pitalized by  the  Medex  preceptor  in  that 
community  and  the  total  number  of  hospital 
days  required  for  them.  We  needed  this  in- 
formation to  develop  some  parameters  for  dis- 
cussion and  to  develop  possible  comparative 
figures.  We  requested  the  same  information 
about  patients  of  all  other  physicians  who 
admit  to  that  community's  hospital,  but  who 
do  not  have  Medex  i»orklng  with  them.  All  of 
these  data  were  collected  for  two  periods: 
pre-Madex  (September  1968-August  1969) 
and  post-Medex  (September  196»-Augxist 
1970). 

The  hospital  data  were  obtained  without 
difficulty  from  the  hospital  administrators 
in  fovir  of  the  five  communities.  In  the  fifth 
community  two  members  of  the  Medez  staff 
traveled  to  the  community  hospital  and 
hand-counted  patient  admissions  for  the  two 
periods  under  consideration. 
Results 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted 
from  each  of  the  Medex  preceptor  practice 
units  Increased  during  the  period  of  observa- 
tion in  four  of  the  five  conununitles  listed  in 
Table  3:  On  the  othw  hand,  nonpreceptor 
ho^ital  admissions  de<^lned  or  remained  es- 
sentially the  same  in  three  of  tbe  five  com- 
munities.' 


Of  greater  Interest  for  future  evaluation  Is 
the  drop  In  the  length  of  mean  hospital  stay 
in  four  of  the  five  practices  utilizing  Medez 
(The  fifth  practice  [E]  significantly  altered 
its  hospital  utilization  by  scheduling  more 
surgical  procedures,  once  the  skilled  hands 
of  the  Medex  were  made  avaUable  to  first- 
assist  at  surgery.)  Nonpreceptor  hospital 
admissions  followed  such  a  pattern  In  only 
two  communities.  Again  recognizing  the  ex- 
treme limitations  of  so  few  observations,  the 
following  tests  of  significance  were  per- 
formed testing  the  null  hypothesis  D=0: 

1.  Mean  hospital  stay  of  preceptor  patients 
vs.  mean  hospital  stay  of  nonpreceptor  pati- 
ents pre-Medex. 

2.  Mean  hospitca  stay  of  preceptor  patients 
vs.  mean  hospital  stay  of  nonpreceptor  pa- 
tients post-Medex. 

3.  Mean  hospital  stay  of  preceptor  patients 
pre-Medez  vs.  mean  hospital  stay  of  precep- 
tor patients  post-Medex. 

4.  Mean  hospital  stay  of  nonpreceptor 
patients  pre-Medex  vs.  mean  hospital  stay 
of  nonpreceptor  patients  post-Medex. 

All  tests  resulted  in  acceptance  of  the  null 
hjrpothesis  indicating  no  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  groups  compared. 
DisciLSSion 

Although  there  is  no  statistical  significance 
In  the  differences  in  the  hospital  picture 
pre-  and  post-Medex,  the  preceptors  In 
these  communities  felt  that  the  presence  of 
the  Medez  allowed  them  to  do  a  number  of 
things  they  had  been  unable  to  accon4>ll8b 
prior  to  the  Medez  Program.  They  stated 
they  were  able  to  discharge  patients  from  the 
hospital  earlier  since  their  practices  now  had 
the  capability  for  follow-up  visits  In  the 
home  for  minor  procedures  or  observation. 
They  also  stated  that  they  were  able  to  de- 
vote more  service  unit  time  to  patient  woik- 
ups  and  thus  perform  more  thorough  initial 
evaluations.  Their  statements  indicated  that 
this  has  resulted  in  some  discharges  earlier 
than  would  have  occurred  had  not  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Medex  given  them  more  time  with 
such  patients. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  conclusions  from 
these  five  case  studies;  however,  it  Is  quite 
obvious  that  patient  admissions  and  mean 
hospital  stays  shoxild  be  considered  Important 
observations  with  larger  numbers  of  practices 
in  subsequent  Medex  Programs  as  we  con- 
tinue to  determine  the  full  Impact  of  this 
health  manpower  innovation. 

CONCLUSION 

Development  of  new  types  of  health  man- 
power, such  as  Medez,  appears  to  hold  prom- 
ise of  quantitatively  incre«slng  the  capa- 
bility of  the  medical  profession  to  produce 
quality  medical  services.  Designed  to  be  g\ild- 
ed  and  controlled  by  practicing  physicians, 
the  development  of  .Medez  programs  in 
New  England,  the  North  Central  states, 
the  Southeast,  Southwest  and  the  Northwest 
have  followed  a  needs  assessment  and  task 
analysis  in  each  area.'  Recognizing  the  limi- 
tations of  the  data  contained  in  this  paper, 
we  are  continuing  the  study  to  determine  ul- 
timate magnitude  of  Increase  in  physician 
productivity  (as  measured  by  patient  visits) 
and  hospital  utilization. 

Physicians  can  be  assured  that  something 
new  Is  occurring,  however,  since  84  Medez 
are  either  in  preceptorsblp,  or  employed,  in 
14  states,  with  more  Medex  about  to  be 
trained.  Only  one  of  the  first  L4  graduates  is 
not  invDlved  with  the  provision  of  primary 
care.  He  has  retired  at  age  Sff.":  •    H  <>^  ^^  • 
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TABLE  1.— NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  SEEN  BY  PRACTICE  UNITS  WITH  MEDEX 


Pre-Madex 


Practice 

unit 


November 
1968 


February 
196$ 


May 
1969 


Autust 
1969 


Sub- 
total, 
1969 


Post-Medex 


November 
1969 


February 


May 
1970 


August 
1970 


Sub- 
toUl 
1970 


Awiual 

difference 

(-H) 


A 510       482       455  561  2,008  623 

B 497       371       S45  513  ■  1,826  468 

C 360       306       339  400  1,405  405 

0 1.045       985      1,140  1,207  4,377  1,130 

£- 636       674       834  627  2,771  964 

F. 1,810             2,193             2,511  1.886  8*400  3,000 

G 633                  527                  720  (i)  1.880  689 

H 624                 584                 625  m  1833  942 

1 501 660 673  583  2;417  541 

Total 27,017 


574 

668 

465 

1,156 

1,032 

2,883 

948 

842 

1,010 


1,059 
671 
453 
1,178 
1,202 
3,136 
1,106 
1,126 
1,025 


1,013 
544 
567 

1,506 
942 

1,596 

1,C 


3,269 
2,351 
1,890 
4.970 
4,140 
10,615 
2,743 
2,910 
3,630 


1,261 

42S 

485 

593 

1,369 

2.215 

863 

1,077 

1,213 


36,518 


9,501 


>  Physician  on  vacation. 
'  Mean. 


TABLE  2.-NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  SEEN  BY  PRACTICE  UNITS  WITHOUT  MEDEX 


Practice  unit 


1st  yur 


2d  year 


November 
1968 


February 
196$ 


May 
1969 


August 
19(0 


Subtotal 
1969 


November 
1969 


February 
1970 


May 
1970 


A 618  562  639  501 

B 518  469  610  405 

C 1,055  1,050  1,180  1,190 

D 784  745  743  647 

E- 300  275  280  290 

F 781  589  921  703 

G 591  522  539  542 

H 550  472  513  556 

1 630  532  535  477 

Total 


2,320 
2,002 
4,475 
2,919 
1,145 
2,894 
2,194 
2,091 
2,174 


581 
522 
1,209 
625 
226 
581 
450 
454 
522 


493 
460 
1,215 
1,105 
365 
740 
410 
526 
624 


729 
657 
1,250 
779 
268 
673 
504 
550 
630 


AuBltt 
HTO 

Subtotal 

1970 

783 

2,586 

310 

1,949 

1,125 

4,799 

642 

3,151 

292 

1,151 

703 

2.697 

533 

1,897 

584 

2,114 

540 

2.315 

Annual 
difference 


266 

53 

324 

232 

6 

197 

297 

23 

142 


22,214 


22,660 


446 


>  Mean. 


TABLE  3.-H0SPirAL  ADMISSIONS  BY  MEDEX  PRECEPTORS  AND  OTHER  PHYSICIANS  IN  5  WASHINGTON  STATE  COMMUNITIES,  1918-70 


Preceptor  practice 


Other  physicians 


Communities 


Observation 
periods 


Hospital  days 


Patients  Average 

admitted      hospital  stay     Hospital  days 


Patients 

admitted 


Averafe 
hospital  stay 


A...^ A 

B..?k A 

B 
C A 

B 
0 A 

B 
E A 

B 


1,381 
2,261 
1,785 
1,486 
1,531 
1,238 
2,235 
2,572 
2,351 
4,329 


258 
440 
309 
295 
264 
302 
431 
493 
844 
1,185 


5.35 

2,241 

5.14 

1,285 

5.8 

2,963 

5.0 

2,958 

5.8 

6,650 

4.1 

5,702 

5.3 

3,206 

5.2 

3,257 

2.8 

793 

3.6 

2,009 

370 
197 
559 
643 
1,041 
1,011 
684 
690 
296 
595 


6.05 

6.52 

5.3 

4.6 

6.5 

6.2 

4.7 

4.7 

2.9 

4.4 


Observations  periods:  A.September  1968-August  1969;  B,  September  1969-August  1970. 
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Percent 

change 

(-t-) 


62.8 
22.1 
34.5 
13.5 
49.4 
26.4 
45.9 
58.8 
50.2 


>4a4 


Percent 
chanff 


11.5 

^6 

7.2 
7.9 
.5 
6.8 
13.5 
1.1 
6.5 


1.3 


Number  ef 
admitting 
physicians 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  871 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 


I.  H.  Hammerman  II,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships;  and 

Henry  W.  Meers,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporaticxi. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, February  17,  1972,  and  will  com- 
mence at  10  ajn.,  in  room  5302  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

William  B.  Camp,  of  Maryland  to  be 
Comptroller  of  the  Cturency; 

Marina  von  Neumann  Whitman,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;    •      .. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  RETIREMENT 
TEST:  OUT  OF  PHASE  AND  OUT- 
MODED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  Tru- 
man D.  Weller  who  states  the  case 
against  limiting  earnings  of  social  se- 
curity recipients.  Mr.  Weller  points  out 
some  of  the  major  concerns  that  I  have 
had  about  the  so-called  retirraient  test 
which  limits  the  amount  of  money  a  so- 


cial annuitant  can  earn  without  sacrific- 
ing part  or  all  of  his  social  security 
check. 

While  there  has  been  well-entrenched 
resistence  to  removing  the  retirement 
test,  I  last  year  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
would  have  allowed  those  reaching  their 
65th  birthday  to  have  their  social  secu- 
rity check  in  full  plus  any  sums  in  addi- 
tion that  they  can  earn.  I  believe  the 
reasons  for  doing  so  are  more  and  more 
compelling. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  a  realist.  I 
doubt  whether  Congress  will  remove  the 
retirement  test,  so  I  have  proposed  my 
bill  S.  218  as  a  stopgap  measure  raising 
the  amount  that  a  senior  citizen  coidd 
earn  without  loss  of  his  pension  from  the 
current  $1,680  to  $2,520  a  year  or  |210  a 
month.  I  urge  the  «iactment  of  the  bill 
immediately  to  help  with  the  severe  in- 
come crisis  affecting  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Weller's    article    be    printed    in    the 

Recoho.<  ..    ,  ..•.•£,-.  •>..;.  ;rj..-.   .-x.:a  s::- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Cask  Againbt  IjXmitino  Saxmzngs 
FOR  Social  SxcoBirr  Rkcifixmts 

(The  following  excerpts  are  reprinted  by 
courtesy  of  Barron's  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly.  The  author  U  Truman  D. 
Weller,  a  free-lance  writer  and  member  of 
the  Association  who  during  hU  career  was 
afOlllated  with  Cowles  newspapers  in  Dea 
Moines  and  later  Mlnnei^>olls.  where  he  was 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  When  he  retired 
he  was  northeast  division  manager  for  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.)  "* 

In  truth.  Social  Se^rlty  Is  killing  the  ini- 
tiative and  Incentive  of  thousands  of  people. 
An  elderly  Indiana  farm  couple,  for  example, 
found  themselves  hard-pressed  because  their 
Interest  In  a  small  sorghum  crop  pushed 
their  Income  over  the  prescribed  limit,  cut- 
ting Social  Security  payments. 

Much  of  the  unfairness  Is  caused  by  the 
stringent,  unjust  rules  governing  the  So- 
cial Security  program.  Basically,  five  points 
cause  these  difficulties. 

(1)  Limiting  earnings  to  «1,680  during  a 
calendar  year,  so  as  not  to  atTect  benefits.  As 
a  result,  when  a  Social  Security  recipient  ap- 
proaches the  celling,  he  is  inclined  to  quit 
working  for  the  remalxuler  of  the  year. 

(2)  The  Inconsistency  of  a  worker  obtain- 
ing greater  total  spendable  income  by  earn- 
ing leas.  (In  a  chart  which  accompanied  the 
magazine  story,  it  was  Illustrated  how  a  per- 
son on  Social  Security  and  earning  $3,800 
would  have  more  disposable  income  than 
another  Social  Security  reoelplent  etu^lng 
•4,800.) 

(3)  The  inequities  which  arise  from  the 
narrow  monetary  advantage  gained  by  the 
person  who  works  and  forfeits  all  or  part 
of  Social  Security  benefits,  compared  with 
the  individual  who  only  collects  the  benefits. 
In  a  typical  example,  an  Individual  earning 
$6,000  a  year  will  enjoy  an  advantage  of  only 
$150  a  month  more  than  someone  with  com- 
parable retirement  benefits  but  not  working. 

(4)  The  tect  which  limits  earnings  by  sal- 
ary or  wages  In  a  single  month  unless  bene- 
fits are  forfeited.  The  t«st  says  tho«e  earning 
over  $140  In  a  month  must  forfeit  benefits 
for  that  month.  In  many  Instances,  total 
benefits  of  husband  and  wife  are  greater  than 
$140.  Consequently,  any  earnings  between 
$140  and  up  to  the  amount  of  the  total 
benefits  would  represent  a  loss  for  the  couple. 

(5)  Restrictions  of  the  retirement  test  to 
the  self-employed  retiree  and  the  handicaps 
to  the  operation  of  his  own  business.  This 
part  of  the  guideline  deals  with  the  amount 
of  time  a  person  over  6fi  may  engage  In  bis 
business  and  still  collect  benefits. 

Here,  the  amount  of  jwofit  Is  not  a  re- 
stricting factor.  One  can  make  $a,000  or 
$90,000  trom  his  bUBinew.  Instead,  time  is 
the  cnterloa  and  anyone  spending  more  than 
45  hours  a  month  In  his  business  Is,  as  a 
rule,  deemed  to  be  rendering  "substantial 
service"  and  thus  prone  to  forfeltiire  of 
benefits. 

Social  Security  was  adopted  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  Depression  of  the  Thirties.  At 
the  time  the  legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered, unemployment  varied  between  seven 
and  11  million,  and  the  great  hue  and  cry 
was  to  remove  those  over  6fi  from  the  lat>or 
market  In  order  to  provide  Jobs  for  the 
younger  workers.  Unfortunately,  that  philos- 
ophy still  remains  with  the  Social  Security 
program.  It  does  not  square  with  the  rela- 
tive economic  affluence  of  our  present  age, 
nor  with  a  shortage  of  technical  manpower 
predicted  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board. 

Bvery  working  retiree  pays  at  least  two 
taxes  on  eiwulngs — the  federal  Income  and 
the  Social  Security  levies.  In  some  states,  be 


also  pays  a  state  income  tax  and  many  metro- 
politan cities  now  levy  a  city  wage  tax  as 
well. 

Retirees  with  private  pensions  are  required 
to  t>ay  income  tax  on  their  benefits,  once  the 
contributory  part  has  been  exhausted.  To- 
day, one  out  of  five  retirees  pays  such  a  tax 
and  in  another  10  yetu:^,  the  number  is  ex- 
pected to  double.  This  serves  to  put  earnlng^s 
of  retirees  in  a  higher  bracket,  since  they 
already  are  liable  for  the  income  from  their 
pension.  And  the  necessity  of  paying  tax  on 
earnings  In  a  higher  range  serves  as  another 
repressive  measure  to  discourage  earnings 
by  retirees. 

The  choice  of  whether  a  person  over  66 
wants  to  live  a  quiet  life  of  leisure  or  con- 
tinue working  should  be  an  Individual  de- 
cision. But  those  who  choose  to  work  should 
be  free  to  do  so.  Older  persons  should  not  be 
hampered  by  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE  AND  OTHERS  ON  PAS- 
SAGE LAST  FRIDAY  OF  THE  FOR- 
EIGN AID  APPROPRIATIONS 
MEASURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  note  the  out- 
standing manner  in  which  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  last  week 
was  handled  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirk).  He 
applied  to  this  particular  funding  meas- 
ure the  great  slcill  and  high  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency that  have  marked  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE's  many  years  of  public  service  as  a 
Member  of  this  institution. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  come  im- 
der  vigorous  attack  in  recent  years  and, 
in  my  personal  view,  the  Increased  criti- 
cism has  been  fully  justified.  As  this 
program  has  lingered  on  into  the  1970's, 
it  has,  in  my  judgment,  t)ecome  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  it  no  longer  satisfies 
this  Nation's  goals  nor  its  role  in  the 
world  today  and  that  which  It  should  as- 
sume in  the  world  tomorrow. 

The  current  program  was  created 
nearly  three  decades  ago.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, nearly  everything  has  changed 
about  this  Nation  and  its  role  in  inter- 
national affairs  except  its  foreign  aid 
program.  In  this  regard  it  was  with  a 
degree  of  optimism  that  I  noted  that  in 
this  particular  funding  measure  lay  the 
seeds  that  may  correct  to  some  extent 
the  nature  and  emphasis  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Specifically,  I  view  with 
encouragement  its  shift  from  too  much 
and  too  great  an  emphasis  on  bilateral 
arrangements  to  the  multilateral  assist- 
ance that  is  addressed  more  realistically 
in  this  bill. 

Overall,  I  was  also  greatly  pleased  that 
the  subcommittee  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Psoxmir£  and  the  full  com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Ellenoer  effected  substantial  cuts  in  the 
overall  assistance  programs — cuts  which 
in  turn  will  reflect  savings  that  In  turn 
can  be  used  in  the  domestic  area  where 
the  needs  are  particularly  acute. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  Senator  PsoxMnti 
and  Senator  Ellender  in  my  judgment 
the  Soiate  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
Senator  Proxmire's  effective  handling  on 
the  floor  last  week  of  this  highly  Im- 
portant bill  was  truly  exemplary  and  I 
simply  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
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express  the  gratitude  of  the  Senate  for 
such  an  outstanding  Job. 

May  I  say  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  deserves 
equally  high  praise.  His  support  and  as- 
sistance were  indispenslble  to  this  great 
achievement.  Also  to  be  thanked  are  the 
many  Senators  who  offered  their  own 
strong  views  and  sincere  opinions  about 
this  bill.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbright)  Is  particu- 
larly to  be  commended.  His  views  are 
sdways  welcome,  especially  on  a  subject 
such  as  this  in  which  his  expertise  has 
l)een  sharpened  over  his  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

To  be  thanked  as  well  Is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  who  contributed  to  the  debate 
and  offered  certain  suggested  changes  in 
the  form  of  amendments.  Similar  praise 
must  t)e  accorded  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkvbnson),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  and  the  many  others  who 
joined  in  the  debate  and  discussion. 

To  the  entire  Senate  I  am  grateful  for 
this  fine  achievement  obtained  last  week 
with  such  great  efficiency  and  with  full 
regard  for  the  views  of  every  Member. 


THE  U.S.  JAYCEES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  briefly  pay  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  young  citizens  whose 
active  participation  in  the  mainstream 
of  American  affairs  has  been  spent  in 
service  to  humanity. 

The  U.S.  Jaycees  has  come  full  circle 
since  1920,  the  year  the  organization  was 
foimded  in  St.  Louis  as  the  n.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1965,  the  nsune 
was  shortened  because  of  the  popular 
misconception  that  the  organization  was 
affiliated  with  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Just  as  our  national  priorities  have 
undergone  dramatic  change  and  revision 
in  the  50  years,  so  have  the  goals  cmd 
objectives  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  Today  the 
Jaycees,  more  than  300,000  strong,  are 
working  diligently  and  effectively  In 
areas  of  vital  significance  to  every  in- 
habitant of  thsse  United  States.  En- 
vironmental improvement,  health  im- 
provement, assistance  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  campaigns  against  crime 
and  drug  abuse— these  are  some  of  the 
many  areaa  in  which  today's  Jaycees  are 
deeply  involved.  Indeed,  these  are  areas 
in  which  the  public  sector  must  have  as- 
sistance from  the  concerned  citizenry. 

We  will  be  fortunate  to  have  as  visitors 
this  week  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  or- 
ganization. Jaycee  presidents  from  every 
State  In  the  Union,  along  with  the  Na- 
tionsJ  Jaycee  Executive  Committee,  will 
again  assemble  in  the  Nation's  capital  for 
the  organization's  11th  Annual  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Leadership  Seminar. 
Their  objective  is  to  become  knowledge- 
able in  the  processes  of  goremment  and 
to  gain  new  perspective  in  areas  of  na- 
tional concern. 
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May  we  always  have  yoimg  men  like 
these;  men  whose  courage  and  dedication 
and  faith  will  help  us  forge  a  better 
America.  They  are  the  examples  of  a 
principle  we  must  always  maintain:  that 
a  Nation's  richest  treasure  is  its  young 
people. 

COUNCIL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD— 
lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  year  we 
commemorate  the  10  th  anniversary  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  done  a  great  deal  to  add 
rationality  and  substance  to  the  public 
debate  surrounding  the  military  posture 
of  the  world.  The  council's  aim  since  its 
inception  has  been  an  honorable  one: 
it  has  sought  to  ease  the  tensions  of  the 
world  through  multilateral  reduction  in 
the  weapons  stockpiles  and  other  mili- 
tary activities  that  have  contributed  to 
the  tense  cold  war  that  has  dominated 
the  globe  since  World  War  n. 

Public  participation  is  the  cornerstone 
of  democracy,  and  the  council  has  fol- 
lowed this  procedure  in  developing  its 
membership  and  activities.  With  a  wide- 
spread membership  of  over  12,000,  the 
council  has  developed  the  resource  base 
that  allows  it  to  engage  in  public  dis- 
cussion of  world  issues  in  a  way  that  pro- 
vides an  extremely  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  governmental  processes. 

Moreover,  the  council  has  introduced 
valuable  technical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation in  greater  detail  than  any  other 
private  group  on  such  matters  as  the 
ABM  and  test  ban  treaties.  It  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  Congress  receive 
independent  evaluations  of  major 
weapon  systems  and  other  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  council  has  provided  a  pub- 
lic service  by  contributing  such  analyses 
consistently  during  its  10  years  of  exist- 
ence. In  doing  so,  the  organization  has 
helped  to  redress  the  imbalance  that  has 
occurred  between  the  powers  of  the 
Executive  and  the  powers  of  Congress 
on  foreign  poUcy  and  defense  matters. 
Such  aid  is  essential  to  a  healthy  and 
competitive  democracy,  and  the  council 
can  be  proud  of  the  role  it  has  played  in 
strengthening  America  and  its  political 
institutions. 

From  the  first  efforts  of  Leo  Szilard  in 
organizing  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  to  the  present  work  of  Albert 
Gore,  a  former  colleague  in  the  Senate 
and  a  man  who  uas  always  put  the  na- 
tional interest  above  all  else,  the  council 
has  enjoyed  the  finest  leadership  pos- 
sible. The  activity  ct  its  board,  coupled 
with  the  excellent  staff  work  of  Tom 
Halsted  and  Jane  Sharp — the  two  most 
recent  national  directors  of  the  Wash- 
ington office — has  provided  Congress 
with  over  60  seminars  on  questions  of 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  The  best 
minds  of  the  country  have  been  brought 
in  from  the  scientific  and  academic  com- 
munities to  counsel  with  Congressmen 
who  have  to  make  the  final  decisions  on 
bills  that  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
for  defense  purposes  and  establish  long- 
lasting  commitments  in  foreign  policy. 
The  Nation  and  Congress  owe  a  debt 
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of  gratitude  to  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  note  the 
accomplishments  of  these  fine  people  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  their  outstand- 
ing efforts. 


PRISON  REFORM 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion seems  to  be  immersed  in  a  nostalgia 
for  the  past  that  pervades  the  current 
fashion  trends,  literature,  advertising, 
and  even  our  verbal  expressions.  Yet  we 
have  overlooked  some  of  our  most  press- 
ing problems  that  have  remained  un- 
changed for  decades.  I  am  speaking  spe- 
cifically of  America's  anachronistic,  in- 
sufficient prison  systems. 

With  more  than  concern,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  and  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Commission  to  Rec- 
ommend Minimum  Standards  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Local  Correctional  pro- 
grams. The  Commission  would  consider 
such  aspects  as  qualifications  of  person- 
nel, heaith,  safety,  employment  and 
counseUng,  general  living  conditions, 
recreation  and  other  such  programs  de- 
signed to  prepare  inmates  to  cope  with 
the  rules  of  society  and  encourage  them 
to  be  responsible  participants. 

The  most  in-depth  study  that  I  have 
come  in  contact  vnth  recently  is  a  series 
of  eight  articles  by  Mr.  Ben  H.  Bagdikian, 
running  consecutively  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

Mr.  Bagdikian's  articles,  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  portray  a  national  debacle  that 
has  become  a  part  of  America's  history. 
From  our  backed  up  judicial  system  to 
the  grossly  inadequate  rehabiUtation  fa- 
ciUties  employed  in  today's  prisons,  Mr. 
Bagdikian  sheds  a  realistic  light  on  what 
we  are  currently  facing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  of  this  series  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1972] 

A  Human  Wasteland  in  the  Name  of  Justice 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdikian) 

If  today  is  average,  8,000  American  men, 
women  and  children  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  will  enter  locked  cages  in  the  name 
of  justice. 

If  theirs  is  &n  average  experience  they  will, 
In  addition  to  any  genuine  Justice  received, 
be  forced  into  programs  of  psychological  de- 
struction; If  they  serve  sentences  most  of 
them  will  not  be  by  decision  of  Judges  acting 
under  the  Constitution  but  by  casual  bu- 
reaucrats acting  under  no  rules  whatever; 
they  will  undergo  a  significant  probability  of 
forced  homosexualism,  and  they  will  emerge 
from  this  experience  a  greater  threat  to  so- 
ciety than  when  they  went  in. 

•■Justice"  in  the  United  States  today  Is  so 
bad  that  conservative  reformers  talk  openly 
of  salvaging  law-breakers  by  "diversion  from 
the  criminal  justice  system  wherever  possi- 
ble" (The  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mission on  Correctional  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices). 

It  so  efficiently  educates  children  Into 
crime  that  one  official  could  say,  "It  would 
be  better  If  young  people  who  commit  crimes 
got  away  with  them  because  we  Just  make 
them  worse"  (Milton  Luger,  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Youth). 


American  convicts  serve  a  majority  of  their 
sentences  at  the  mercy  of  parole  boards 
whose  decisions  on  which  prisoners  to  re- 
lease are  so  Irrational  that  It  can  be  statis- 
tically proved  that  society  would  be  better 
protected  if  some  passerby  pulled  names  of 
convicts  at  random  out  of  a  hat. 

Coerced  homosexuallBm  Is  merely  one  of 
the  psychological  distortions  built  into  the 
prison  system.  It  appears  to  be  prevalent 
among  80  per  cent  of  aU  women  prisoners, 
from  20  to  60  per  cent  of  male  prisoners,  and 
an  unknown  out  significant  proportioa  of 
Juveniles. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  are 
eventually  released  back  into  society,  where 
from  40  to  70  per  cent  of  them  commit  new 
crimes. 

Human  prisoners  in  the  United  States  are 
more  car^essly  handled  than  animals  in  our 
zoos,  which  have  more  space  and  get  more 
■humane"  care.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  prison 
guards  in  the  country  are  paid  less  than 
$8,000;  aU  keepers  of  animals  in  the  National 
Zoo  in  Washington  are  paid  between  $8,400 
and  $9,100. 

Almost  everyone  seems  to  agree  that  our 
prisons  are  terrible. 

President  Nixon:  '■No  Institution  within 
our  society  has  a  record  which  presents  such 
a  conclusive  case  of  faUure  as  does  our  prison 
system." 

John  Mitchell,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States :  "The  state  of  America's  prisons 
comes  close  to  a  national  shame.  No  civilized 
society  should  allow  it  to  continue." 

Norman  Carlson,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons:  "Anyone  not  a  criminal  will 
be  when  he  gets  out  of  Jail." 

But  the  change  is  glacial.  In  most  places 
there  is  no  change  at  aJl. 

The  system  is  hardly  a  true  system,  but  a 
disjointed  collection  of  buildings  and  Juris- 
dictions. The  smallest  is  the  federal,  geneiaUy 
accepted  as  the  more  carefully  designed.  If 
bureaucratic. 

On  any  given  day  the  prisoner  population 
In  federal  prisons  is  about  20,000,  or  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  all  sentenced  prisoners  In  the 
country. 

"  The  states  have  200  facilities  ranging  from 
the  big  state  penitentiaries  to  an  assortment 
of  reformatories,  forestry  camps  and  Juvenile 
halls,  ranging  from  some  of  the  most  hu- 
mane in  the  country  to  some  of  the  worst. 
They  hold  over  200,000  prisoners  each  day. 
There  are  4,037  Jails  and  uncounted  city 
and  town  lockups  where  the  range  in  condi- 
tions runs  from  fairly  good  to  filthy  and 
dangerous.  Technically,  •■Jail"  Is  a  i^ace  where 
a  person  Is  held  awaiting  trial,  "prison" 
where  he  serves  a  sentence. 

The  county  JaUs  hold  about  161,000  per- 
sons a  day,  6  per  cent  of  them  juveniles 
(usually  mixed  with  adults)  and  5  per  cent 
women.  Including  jails,  the  total  Incarcerated 
population  Is  about  1  million.  If  one  Includes 
town  "drunk  tanks,"  3  million  Americans 
pass  through  cells  each  year. 

Who  are  the  Americans  who  find  them- 
stives  behind  bars? 

They  are  overwhelmingly  the  poor,  black 
and  the  yoving.  A  profound  sense  of  being 
cheated  runs  through  them.  They  may  have 
been  cheated  by  the  environment  they  grrew 
up  in,  by  chaotic  families,  poor  neighbor- 
hoods, ineffective  schools,  depressing  caren' 
opportunities.  But  this  is  not  the  usual  rea- 
son the  average  prisoner  feels  cheated.  He 
feels  that  he  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  He  is  right. 

A     TINT     MINORITT     OF     LAWBRXAKXR8 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  In  1967 
showed  that  from  3  to  10  times  more  crime 
is  committed  tlum  Is  ever  reported  to  police. 
They  cite  a  survey  showing  that  in  a  san^jle 
of  1,700  persons  of  all  social  levels,  91  per 
cent  admitted  committing  acts  for  which 
they  might  have  been  imprisoned  but  w^re 
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never  caugibt.  So  most  lAw-breakera  ar«  never 
caught. 

If  they  are,  the  affluent  tend  to  avoid  Im- 
prisonment. The  concentration  In  prison  of 
the  poor,  the  black  and  the  young  reflects, 
among  other  things,  a  special  selection  by 
which  we  decide  whom  to  put  behind  bars. 

Once  found  guilty,  the  fate  of  a  sentenced 
man  is  subject  to  the  wildest  accldeivts  of 
fate.  Robert  Apablaza  sold  a  matchbox  of 
marijuana  and  happened  to  And  himself  In 
a  particular  courtroom  In  New  Orleans  where 
he  was  sentenced  to  60  years  In  prison;  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  done  the  same  thing 
elsewhere   and   not   gone   to   prison. 

So  every  prisoner  knows  other  offenders 
who  received  substantially  better  treatment 
than  be  did.  He  knows,  and  statistics  prove, 
that  Justice  U  not  evenhanded. 

Once  committed  to  prison,  he  is  still  gov- 
erned by  chance.  The  building  he  Is  in  may 
be  a  100-year-old  fortress  with  four  men 
In  a  narrow,  dark  and  damp  cell,  or  be  may 
be  In  a  clean  one,  one  man  to  a  cell.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  all  prisoners  are  In  prisons 
70  years  or  older. 

If  he  Is  In  Delaware,  the  state  will  spend 
$IS.71  a  day  on  his  food  and  custody;  if  he 
Is  in  Arkansas,  $1.55  a  day.  If  he  Is  In  Penn- 
sylvania he  will  get  meat  and  three  vege- 
tables almost  every  meal;  If  In  South  Caro- 
lina, meat  once  a  week  and  other  times  greens 
and  beans. 

In  some  prisons  he  will  be  raped  homo- 
sexually  unless  be  Is  strong  and  has  a 
weapon;  In  others  he  will  be  left  alone.  In 
some,  the  guards  will  abuse  him  and  turn 
him  over  to  psychopathic  or  racketeering 
fellow  Inmates,  and  censor  his  mall  to  make 
s\ire  he  get  no  word  of  it  to  the  outside.  In 
other  prisons  he  will  be  treated  humanely 
and  can  appeal  punishments  to  an  impartial 
board.  Including  Inmates,  and  communicate 
with  the  free  world. 

The  people  on  whom  such  uncertain  Jus- 
tice is  visited  are  men,  women  and  children 
who  already  have  been  unlucky.  At  least  half 
have  been  involved  In  drugs  or  alcohol.  They 
are  generally  of  normal  intelligence  (the 
median  for  federal  prisoners  is  104  I.Q.;  for 
a  typical  Midwest  state,  99.73)  but  they  test 
out  between  7th  and  8th  grade  achievement. 

In  a  typical  state  25  percent  are  in  for 
burglary,  22  percent  for  larceny,  12  percent 
for  robbery,  8  percent  for  forgery,  6  percent 
for  assault,  5  percent  for  drugs,  5  percent  for 
auto  theft,  4  percent  for  homicide,  and  2  per- 
cent for  some  sex  offense.  ^ 

THX  PXOTXCnON  OF  80CIXTT 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  showed 
that  In  196S  there  were  2,780,000  serious 
crimes  reported  to  police  and  727,000  arrests 
made  and  of  these  63,000  people  Imprisoned. 
Thus  Just  for  reported  crime,  which  Is  a  mi- 
nority, only  2  percent  of  criminals  went  to 
prison.  If  they  were  all  released  they  would 
not  materially  Increase  the  law-breaking 
population. 

If  they  were  released  the  prisoners  con- 
ceivably could  affect  the  crime  rate  in  an- 
other way:  by  encouraging  otherwise  in- 
hibited people  to  commit  crimes  because  they 
felt  they  would  not  be  punished. 

But  nobody  knows  this  or  can  even  guess 
Intelligently. 

For  all  the  public  clam<»-  about  crime  and 
punishment,  this  field  remains  a  wasteland 
of  research,  the  most  remarkable  void  of  re- 
liable analysis  of  any  major  Institution  In 
American  life.  The  worst  void  Is  prison  and 
prison  programs  where,  in  the  words  of  one 
administrator,  "we  are  sorting  marbles  In 
the  dark."  The  American  prison  system  is  a 
monument  to  mindless  procedures  In  the 
midst  of  a  society  that  prides  itself  on  being 
scientific  and  measuring  everything  in  sight. 

The  result  is  that  the  lives  of  millions  of 
prisoners,  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  on 
them  (about  «1.6  bUUon  this  year),  the 
safety  of  citizens  from  crime  and  the  loss  of 


(20  billion  to  victims  of  crime,  continue  to 
be  governed  by  archaic  conventional  wis- 
doms. The  only  thing  we  are  fairly  certain  of 
is  that  most  of  these  conventional  wisdoms 
are  wrong. 

It  is  one  of  the  conventional  wisdoms  that 
the  current  rise  In  crime  is  stoongly  in- 
fluenced by  excessive  leniency  by  prosecutors 
and  co\ui£.  Another  is  that  hareh  punish- 
ment will  reduce  crime.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told 
a  recent  Senate  committee,  "The  dlfllculty 
Is  with  the  district  attorneys  who  make  deals 
and  Judges  who  are  too  soft.  Some  are  bleed- 
ing hearts." 

According  to  the  FBI,  from  1960  to  1966 
the  crime  rate  per  100,000  rose  35  per  cent. 
Beginning  in  1964.  federal  courts  and  most 
state  judges  began  giving  out  longer  sen- 
tences. Prom  1964  to  1970,  federal  sentences 
became  38  per  cent  longer  and  time  served 
was  even  more  because  the  federal  parole 
board  began  reducing  paroles.  California's 
sentences  have  risen  60  per  cent. 

But  from  1965  to  1970  the  national  crime 
rate— dviring  the  haraber  period — rose  45 
per  cent. 

Robert  Martinson  studied  every  report  on 
treatment  of  prisoners  since  1945  and 
analyzed  the  231  studies.  He  concluded: 

".  .  .  There  is  very  little  evidence  in  these 
.it,  .dies  that  any  prevailing  mode  of  correc- 
tional treatment  has  a  decisive  effect  in  re- 
ducing recidivism  of  convicted  offenders." 
"Recidivism"  refers  to  crimes  committed  by 
released  prisoners. 

James  Robison  of  the  National  Coxincll 
on  Cnrae  and  Delinquency,  and  Oerald 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Utah,  made  one 
of  the  most  rigorous  analyses  of  various 
treatment  of  American  prisons  and  con- 
cluded: 

"It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  act  of  incarcerating  a  person  at  all 
will  impair  whatever  potential  he  has  for 
a  crime-free  future  adjustment  and  that, 
regardless  of  which  'treatments'  are  ad- 
ministered while  he  is  in  prison,  the  longer 
he  is  kept  there  the  more  he  will  deteriorate 
and  the  more  likely  is  It  that  he  wUl  recidi- 
vate." 

A  coNrucT  or  MorrvKs 

A  fundamental  reason  for  confusion  is  that 
unlike  some  countries,  the  United  States 
has  never  decided  what  It  wants  its  prisons 
to  do.  There  are  several  motives  for  crim- 
inal punishment : 

1.  Hurting  the  prisoner  so  that  he  will  feel 
free  of  guilt,  having  paid  for  his  act; 

2.  Using  the  criminal  as  a  sci4>egoat  for 
others  in  society  who  feel  the  same  criminal 
Impulses  within  themselves  and  by  punish- 
ing the  criminal  purge  themselves; 

3.  The  need  of  some  to  feel  morally  supe- 
rior by  sustaining  outcasts  in  a  despised  and 
degraded  condition; 

4.  Keeping  the  criminal  out  of  circulation; 

5.  Revenge  imposed  by  the  state  to  pre- 
vent the  victim  or  his  family  fiom  taking 
private  revenge,  as  in  family  feuds; 

6.  Revenge  in  the  name  of  all  society  so 
that  the  public  will  not  impose  its  own 
version  of  Justice,  as  in  lynch  mobs; 

7.  Deterrence  of  the  criminal  who,  by  being 
hiirt,  will  decide  that  committing  the  crime 
is  not  worth  It; 

8.  Deterrence  of  others  who,  seeing  the 
criminal  suffer,  will  not  imitate  his  crime; 
and 

9.  Reforming  the  criminal  so  that  he  will 
learn  to  live  in  peace  with  society. 

Criminal  punishment  may  accomplish  a 
number  of  those  objectives  simultaneously. 
But  some  are  contradictory  and  cannot  be 
done  together.  It  is  not  possible  to  cause  a 
man  to  respect  those  who  treat  him  with 
deliberate  cruelty.  Scapegoatlng  does  not 
eliminate  the  Illicit  Impulse;  where  punish- 
ment of  the  individual  is  violent  and  cruel.  It 
promotes  violence  and  cruelty  in  society  at 
large. 
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The  confusion  in  goals  for  prison  has  Its 
roots  in  a  curious  phenomenon:  the  most 
damaging  practices  in  criminal  Justice  were 
started  as  hvunanltarlan  reforms. 

The  prison  Itself  is  an  American  Invention 
created  out  of  genuine  compassion. 

For  centuries,  people  were  incarcerated 
only  until  the  local  lord  or  king  could  im- 
pose punishment.  Punishment  would  then 
be  death  by  hanging,  drowning,  stoning, 
burning  at  the  stake,  or  beheading,  usually 
with  a  large  crowd  observing  to  deter  them 
from  Imitation. 

A    PLACK    FOB    PKNTINKNCK 

In  the  1780s,  the  Quakers  of  PhUadelphla 
taking  soup  to  the  jaUs,  were  appalled  by 
conditions.  They  orgainlzed  to  pass  laws  sub- 
stituting sentences  of  incarceration  in  per- 
manent, well-designed  prisons  as  a  substitute 
for  death,  mutilation  or  flogging. 

They  designed  the  new  prisons  for  soUtude 
and  meditation  on  the  prevailing  theory  that 
men  do  wicked  things  because  the  devil  has 
Invaded  them  and  only  through  contempla- 
tion of  their  sins  could  they  become  pentl- 
tent  and  Innocent  again.  The  new  institu- 
tions for  pentlnence  were  called  penitenti- 
aries. The  prisoners  were  forbidden  to  speak 
and  saw  no  one,  sometimes  not  even  their 
Jailers. 

Europeans  studying  the  new  country  re- 
ported on  the  new  institution  and  adopted  It, 
though  some,  like  DeTocquevUle  and  Dickens! 
observed  that  penitentiaries  often  produced 
insanity. 

In  the  late  1800s,  it  was  observed  that 
country  people  on  their  farms  had  been  law- 
abiding  but  after  they  moved  to  the  Impov- 
erished industrial  cities  they  became  crimi- 
nals. It  was  thought  that  there  might  be 
some  connection  between  environment  and 
crime,  that  prisons  might  be  a  way  to  coun- 
teract bad  envirotunent. 

The  Impact  of  Freud  and  psychology  com- 
plicated the  view  of  human  behavior,  adding 
to  the  physical  environment  the  emotional 
history  of  the  individual.  If  prison  was  an 
opportunity  to  change  the  environment.  It 
might  also  be  a  place  to  give  the  prisoner  a 
more  acciutite  view  and  control  of  himself. 

But  the  conflicts  have  never  been  resolved 
between  punishment  and  "treatment,"  be- 
tween the  purpose  of  protecting  society  by 
keeping  the  criminal  locked  up  and  the  goal 
of  protecting  society  by  trying  to  condition 
him  for  peaceful  return  to  the  community. 

THE    USEFULNESS  .  OF    "iNDUSTaiXS" 

Only  this  continuing  confusion  could  ex- 
plain the  survival  of  irrationalities  like 
"prison  industries"  and  the  decisions  of 
parole  boards. 

Most  work  Inside  federal  prisons,  for  ex- 
ample, is  done  for  an  Independent  corpora- 
tion called  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 
It  has  a  board  of  directors  mostly  of  execu- 
tives of  private  corporations  who  serve  with- 
out pay.  It  maintains  52  shops  and  factories 
at  22  federal  institutions  where  It  employs 
about  25  per  cent  of  all  federal  prisoners. 

Historically,  at  the  Insistence  of  private 
business  and  labor  unions  (Oeorge  Meany, 
bead  of  the  AFL-CIO  also  is  on  the  board  of 
FPI) ,  they  do  not  make  goods  that  will  com- 
pete with  privately  made  goods,  which  means 
that  they  usually  do  not  develop  skills  that 
will  let  the  ex-convict  compete  in  private  in- 
dustry after  he  gets  out. 

The  chief  customer  Is  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Pay  rates  are  from  19  to  47  cents  a  day. 

FPI  in  1970  had  earnings  of  »9.9  million  on 
968  million  in  sales,  or  17  per  cent  profit  on 
sales,  the  highest  of  any  Industry  In  the 
United  States  (average  for  all  U.S.  Industry 
is  4.5  per  cent  on  sales,  the  highest  being  the 
mining  industry  at  11  per  cent). 

FPI  has  proudly  announced  that  It  de- 
clared a  dividend  every  year  since  1946  and 
that  these  dividends  total  $82  million.  To 
whom  was  this  dividend  on  captive  labor 
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Issued?  The  American  taxpayer — the  general 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  prison  officials  agree  that  a  major 
reason  for  repeated  crime  by  ex-convlcts  is 
their  lack  of  skill  in  the  jobs  that  are  needed 
in  free  life — medical  and  dental  technicians 
and  other  categories  that  will  hire  all  the 
qualified  help  they  can  get.  They  also  admit 
that  they  lack  the  money  to  train  significant 
numbers  of  convicts  in  these  marketable 
skills.  Yet  they  have  regularly  turned  back 
large  profits  made  by  prisoner  labor. 

THK   EFFECTS   OF   PABOLE 

Even  prison  industries  cannot  match  the 
performance  of  parole  boards  for  lack  of 
success  and  lack  of  accountability.  Parole  is 
another  humanitarian  reform  that  was  per- 
verted. It  was  supposed  to  give  the  prisoner 
Incentive  to  improve  himself  to  earn  a  re- 
lease earlier  than  his  full  term.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  shorten  time  spent  behind  bars.  It 
has  lengthened  it. 

Most  prisoners  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
parole  after  one-third  of  their  sentences 
have  been  served.  Judges  and  legislatures 
know  that,  so  they  have  Increased  sentences 
en  the  assumption  that  most  prisoners  wUl 
be  released  In  something  like  one-third  their 
time.  The  prisoners  have  not  been  released 
at  that  rate.  Consequently,  American  prison- 
ers serve  the  longest  sentences  in  the  West- 
ern world. 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  characteristic  of 
Amerisan  parole  boards.  Their  purpose  Is  to 
release  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  his  own  good  and  protecting 
society  from  repetition  of  crime.  The  boards 
are  In  the  position  of  predlctinj;  human  be- 
havior, a  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  per- 
ceptive and  wise  individuals. 

Most  parole  boards  are  appointed  by  gov- 
ernors and  include  his  cronies  or  former 
secretaries. 

Parole  board.s  regularly  release  the  worst 
risks,  as  mea.sured  by  the  best  data. 

Take  the  case  of  Jack  Crowell  ( not  his  real 
name,  but  a  real  person).  He  is  a  stocky,  41- 
year-old  Navy  veteran  domg  10  years  for 
voluntary  manslaughter  in  a  Southern  state. 
He  had  such  a  good  record  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary that  toward  the  end  of  his  sentence 
he  was  permitted  to  join  the  state's  work 
release  program. 

Under  work  release  he  left  prison  to  live 
in  an  unlocked  dormitory  In  a  city.  He  got 
up  each  morning,  drove  his  boss'  truck  to 
work  site  where  he  became  a  master  plumber, 
supervising  an  assistant.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  he  returned  to  the  dormitory.  He  earned 
1140  a  week  and  had  saved  $1800.  He  applied 
for  a  parole.  The  prison  system  recommended 
him.  He  was  turned  down. 

Typically  they  didn't  tell  him  why  except 
that  he  wasn't  "ready."  They  did  parole  some 
men  direct  from  the  state  prison  who  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  show  that  they  could 
hold  a  good  Job  and  handle  freedom. 

WHO    ABE    THE    WOBST    BISKS? 

Crowell's  is  a  typical  case.  One  can  guess 
what  happened.  He  was  in  for  manslaughter. 
Parole  boards  do  not  like  to  parole  killers 
and  sex  offenders  because  it  makes  for  bad 
public  relations.  They  fear  the  headlines  if 
such  men  repeat  crimes  while  on  parole.  But 
contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  murderers 
and  sex  offenders  are  the  most  likely  not  to 
repeat  a  crime. 

In  1969  parole  boards  repwrting  to  the 
Oaiform  Parole  Reports  released  25,663  pris- 
cners  before  they  completed  their  full  sen- 
tences. Almost  one-third  of  them  were  bur- 
glars who  in  their  first  year  had  their  usual 
rate  of  repeated  crime  of  31  per  cent.  There 
were  2,870  armed  robbers  released  and  in  the 
first  year  27  per  cent  went  back  to  prison. 
The  boards  released  2.417  forgers,  36  per  cent 
of  whom  were  re -imprisoned,  and  they  re- 


leased 2,299  larcenlsts,  of  whom  30  per  cent 
went  back  for  various  violations.  Murderers 
and  rapists  released  had  failure  rates  of  11 
to  17  per  cent. 

These  are  the  failure  rates  for  various  of- 
fenders as  compiled  by  the  most  authorita- 
tive group,  the  Uniform  Parole  Reports  of  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Institutes  of 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency : 

Percent 

Negligent  manslaughter 11 

WUlful  homicide 12 

Statutory  rape 16 

Forcible  rape 17 

All    other    sex   offenses 17 

Aggravated  assault 22 

Armed  robbery 27 

Unarmed  robbery so 

Burglary  31 

Forgery   33 

(These  are  failure  rates  for  the  first  year 
on  parole;  the  rate  Increases  as  the  group  Is 
out  longer  but  the  rank  order  does  not  change 
significantly  over  the  years.) 

It  appears  reasonable  for  parole  boards  to 
be  more  cautious  in  releasing  violent  men. 
Even  if  burglars  repeat  their  crimes,  theft  of 
property  Is  less  harmful  to  society  than  klll- 
iug  and  raping.  But  here,  too,  the  data  do 
not  support  the  parole  boards:  murderers 
and  rapists  on  their  second  offense  do  not 
commit  as  many  added  murders  and  rapes  as 
do  other  kinds  of  criminals.  Of  30  cases  of 
willful  homicide  that  sent  1969  parolees  back 
to  prison  in  their  first  year  of  freedom,  24 
were  committed  by  people  not  originally  In 
for  wUlful  homicide.  Six  released  murderers 
went  back  to  prison  for  another  killing,  but 
nine  burglars  went  back  for  murders. 

The  511  forcible  rapists  on  parole,  to  take 
another  example,  committed  four  new  forci- 
ble rapes;  burglars  during  their  paroles  com- 
mitted eight.  All  men  whose  original  convic- 
tion was  for  property  crimes  while  on  parole 
committed  12  forcible  rapes. 

The  rate  of  new  homicides  and  rapes  by  all 
categories  of  released  prisoners  is  about  the 
same,  approximately  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
Since  murderers  and  rapists  represent  a  small 
proportion  of  all  released  prisoners,  about  12 
per  cent  of  aU  such  categories,  their  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  represents  less  of  a  threat  to 
society  than  do  the  violent  new  episodes  by 
other  kinds  of  criminals. 

Because  they  regularly  release  the  worst 
risks,  parole  boards  would  do  better  picking 
parolees  at  random. 

Parole  boards  are  not  solely  to  blame. 
Whatever  other  notions  are  in  their  heads 
when  they  make  their  decisions,  they  are 
seriovisly  influenced  by  public  opinion.  The 
police  and  the  general  public  are  outraged  at 
the  violent  crimes  of  released  prisoners;  they 
don't  know  that  97  per  cent  of  all  prisoners 
are  released  anyway  and  that  the  longer  crim- 
inals stay  in  prison,  the  more  crimes  they 
commit  afterwards. 

THE    TORTtTBE    OF   UNCERTAINTT 

In  prison  after  prison,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  sentence  was  mentioned  as  the  most 
excruciating  part  of  prison.  "Give  me  a  fixed 
sentence  anytime,"  is  common. 

Or,  "I  behaved  myself,  the  warden  recom- 
mended me,  I  had  a  job  on  the  outside,  my 
family  said  they  had  a  place  for  me,  and 
they  turned  me  down.  I  ask  them  why  and 
they  say,  'Tou're  not  ready.' 

"I  ask  them  what  that  means  and  they 
don't  say.  What  sin  I  supposed  to  do?  Give 
me  five,  give  me  ten  but  let  me  know  how 
much  time  I  have  to  do  and  don't  keep  me 
hanging  all  the  time." 

Society  takes  elaborate  pains  to  assure 
that  lawyers  and  Judges  are  qualified  to 
exercise  their  power  over  the  freedom  of  their 
fellow  citizens  and  that  no  penon  Is  de- 


prived of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law.  Including  a  review  of  grave  decisions. 
Tet  the  gravest  of  decision — a  majority  of 
the  time  a  citizen  may  spend  Imprisoned — is 
determined  most  of  the  time  by  untrained 
persons  acting  without  adequate  informa- 
tion in  oppostion  to  the  best  data  and  with- 
out accountability. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  federal  parole 
board  has  reduced  paroles  by  20  per  cent. 

In  Louisiana  they  stopped  giving  aU  con- 
victed armed  robbers  parole,  after  which 
armed  robberies  In  the  state  rose  67  per  cent. 

It  is  tragic  for  the  protection  of  society 
and  the  future  success  of  prisoners  that  care- 
fully selected  boards  do  not  use  the  best 
available  data  to  decide  the  issue  of  liberty 
or  impisonment.  It  unnecessarily  exposes  so- 
ciety to  more  crime,  it  stunts  the  potential 
for  change  within  convicted  criminals  and 
it  suffuses  American  prisons  with  frustra- 
tion and  bitterness. 

THE    I.EAST    STUDIED    INSTITITTION 

What  remains  after  the  available  data  on 
criminiality  are  sifted  is  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  other  good  data  on  American  pris- 
ons and  their  effectiveness.  Prisons  would 
seem  to  be  ideal  laboratories  for  social  scien- 
tists— controlled  populations  in  a  variety 
of  conditions,  available  to  be  measured  and 
compared.  But  they  remain  the  least  soientlf- 
Ically  studied  of  any  major  American  in- 
stitution. 

George  Saleeby,  associate  director  of  the 
California  Youth  Authority,  was  asked  why 
it  is  that  a  society  apprehensive  about  crime, 
and  a  country  anxlotis  about  criminals,  did 
not  Insist  on  rigorous  study  and  analysis. 

"Walt  a  minute,"  Saleeby  said.  "Walt  a 
minute.  Who  said  society  was  concerned? 
Who  said  they  give  a  damn?  They  want  some 
people  put  away  and  then  they  want  to 
forget  about  them." 

Why  don't  prison  administrators  them- 
selves look  carefully  at  their  own  restilts? 
George  Beto,  director  of  Texas  prisons,  says: 

"I  know  of  no  institution  unless  it  be  orga- 
nized Christianity  which  has  shown  a  greater 
reluctance  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  its 
varied  programs  than  has  corrections." 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  what  hap- 
pens to  prisoners  Inside  American  prisons 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  prisoners  them- 
selves or  what  will  happen  to  them  after 
they  are  released  into  the  free  world.  The 
state  of  prisons  seems  mainly  determined 
by  the  values  of  the  American  citizen  who 
considers  himself  law-abiding. 

John  Irwin  served  five  years  in  Soledad 
Prison  for  armed  robbery.  He  is  now  a  col- 
lege professor  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, specializing  In  penal  studies.  He  says: 

"The  radicals  talk  of  abolishing  punish- 
ment, but  they  really  want  to  start  punish- 
ing a  new  population  of  capitalist  piga. 
The  liberals  want  puiUshment  but  call  It 
'treatment.'  The  conservatives  are  the  only 
ones  honest  about  it,  but  they  want  such 
disproportionate   amounts   that   it's   crazy." 

It  Is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
what  goes  on  inside  American  prisons  tells 
more  about  the  character  of  people  outside 
the  walls  than  it  does  about  the  liunates 
Inside. 


THE  VIETNAM  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  interested  in  what  North  Vietnam 
may  agree  to  or  what  South  Vietnam 
may  want.  The  Senate  resolutiOTi  on  Viet- 
nam was  not  based  on  either  considera- 
tion. It  was  derived,  introduced,  and 
passed  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  legisla- 
tive judgment  of  what  serves  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  resolution  states  that  those 
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interests  will  be  served  by  defining  U.S. 
policy  in  terms  of  the  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  forces  at  a  date  certain  conditioned 
solriy  on  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  recoverable  missing  in  ac- 
tion. That  is  all.  Period.  That  is  not  yet 
the  policy  of  this  Government.  It  is  the 
policy  set  forth  by  the  Senate.  To  a  de- 
gree, it  is  the  policy  set  forth  by  the 
House.  It  is  included  among  many  other 
considerations  in  the  statement  of  p>olicy 
set  forth  by  the  administration. 

But  the  resolution  is  not  yet  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take on  that  score.  In  the  end,  only  the 
President  can  state  that  policy.  Peace  is 
not  yet  being  pursued  on  the  basis  of  the 
position  of  the  Senate.  If  and  when,  it  is, 
the  Senate  resolution  will  cease  to  be 
pressed.  So  long  as  it  is  not,  it  will  be 
pressed.  Indeed,  the  resolution  must  be 
pressed  because  what  is  at  stake  is  more 
than  words,  more  than  a  political  cam- 
paign, more  than  who  wins  or  who  loses. 
What  is  at  stake,  in  the  end,  is  the  vital — 
the  vital — interests  of  this  Nation.  The 
word  means  what  it  says:  The  simrival  of 
this  Nation  in  freedom. 


THE  KEYSTONE  SHORTWAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Jan- 
uary 20,  1972.  issue  of  the  Pocono,  Pa., 
Record,  an  article  entitled  "Keystone 
Shortway  Creates  Strong  Economic  Im- 
pact" presents  some  interesting  points  on 
what  a  highway  across  the  breadth  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  done 
for  one  region  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  news  story 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ketstokk  Shohtwat   Creates  Strong 

Economic  Impact 

(By  Tim  Metz) 

Stroudsburg. — So  far  In  its  15-montb  his- 
tory of  use,  the  Keystone  Shortway  has 
brought  the  Pocono  region  Just  about  what 
It  was  expected  to  bring — more  people,  more 
Jobs,  more  money. 

And,  Indications  are  more  of  the  same  can 
be  expected  this  year  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Of  course,  the  313-mUe  Pennsylvania  sec- 
tion of  Interstate  Route  80  has  brought  simi- 
lar benefits  to  commumtles  all  along  its 
route.  But  as  these  communities  vary  In 
character  and  circumstances,  so  has  the  Key- 
stone Shortway's  Impact  on  them. 

At  the  Shortway's  western  terminus — the 
Shenango  Valley  region  near  Sharon — the 
trucking  Industry  has  substantially  ex- 
panded its  foothold.  It  expects  to  grow  fur- 
ther In  the  future. 

For  example,  in  1971.  new  relay  truck 
terminals  established  near  Sharon  by  Cooper- 
Jarrett  Inc.  and  McLean  Trucking  Co..  plus 
a  substantial  expansion  at  an  existing  Eazor 
Express  Terminal,  together  added  to  some 
$5  million  in  new  investment  and  brought 
over  600  jobs  to  the  area. 

More  big  trucking  firms  are  expected  'to 
relocate  near  Sharon  thU  year,  and  a  housing 
boom  Is  predicted  to  provide  badly  needed 
homes  for  the  newcomers. 

In  the  Central  Susquehanna  Valley  region, 
the  Shortway  is  having  a  somewhat  different 
effect  on  economic  development.  The  growth 
there  Is  coming  not  from  trucking  itself, 
but  from  diversified  manufacturing  firms 
who  rely  on  trucking  to  distribute  their 
products. 

In  this  region,  however,  the  Shortway's 
impact  appears  to  be  less  dramatic  than  In 


central  or  western  Pennsylvania.  That's  be- 
cause the  Shortway  opened  in  the  midst  of 
a  continuing  economic  upswing  in  the 
Poconoe,  at  a  time  when  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania  were  trying  to  stave-off  dwin- 
dling economic  resources. 

So  while  the  shortway  took  on  aspects  of 
an  economic  llfesaver  In  these  other  com- 
munities. It  was  Just  one  more  positive  force 
for  growth  in  this  region. 

For  example,  the  Poconos*  bellweather 
toxirism-recreation  industry  had  a  huge  20 
per  cent  gain  In  1970  over  year-earlier  levels. 
While  the  Shortway  clearly  helped,  it 
couldnt  be  labelled  the  major  cause  of  the 
1970  boom,  since  it  didn't  open  imtU  mid- 
September  of  that  year. 

Likewise,  it's  difficult  to  tell  precisely  how 
much  the  Shortway  contributed  to  the  sub- 
stantial 12  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  gain  in 
tourism  in  1971  over  1970. 

impact  on  tourism 
Nevertheless,  nobody  in  these  parts  pre- 
tends the  Shortway's  impact  on  tourism 
hasn't  been  Important.  "It's  really  done  two 
big  things  for  our  Industry,"  says  Bob 
Ugucclonl.  executive  director  of  the  Pocono 
Mountains  Vacation  Bureau. 

"It's  brought  more  people  into  the  area, 
and,  secondly,  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  Main  Street 
through  the  Poconos.  People  coming  here  on 
vacations  are  using  the  road  to  travel  around 
to  several  places  of  interest  in  the  area  and 
that  opens  the  door  to  greater  potential 
spending  by  them,"  he  says. 

The  shortway  was  a  main  consideration, 
behind  the  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Inn 
planned  for  a  May  opening  and  for  the  deci- 
sion by  Ramada  Inns  to  locate  In  the  area. 
Ugucclonl  says.  "And  the  Shortway  is  a  major 
factor  causing  other  big  hotel  operators — 
such  as  Hilton — to  be  looking  closely  at  a 
Pocono  development,"  he  adds. 

WUl  the  Shortway  lure  hoteliers  into  an 
expansion  so  big  it  will  result  in  too  many 
rooms  in  the  area,  thus  hurting  business? 
Ugucclonl  doesn't  think  so. 

"You  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  these 
days  if  you  want  a  faculty  that  wUl  really 
attract  the  public  and  before  you  make  that 
kind  of  decision,  you're  bound  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  market  potential."  he  says. 
And,  he  notes,  the  Poconos  could  easily 
absorb  more  hotels,  and  vacation  spots. 
"Year-round  average  occupancy  of  our  hotel 
and  resort  rooms  is  about  75  per  cent  right 
now,  compared  with  a  national  average  of 
60  per  cent.  And,  during  peak  periods,  the 
occupancy  rate  here  climbs  to  around  90  per 
cent,"  he  says. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  scenic  beauty 
to  the  vital  tourism  trade,  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains Chamber  of  Conunerce  moves  very  cau- 
tiously locating  industries  here. 


THE  SHAPE  OP  ONE  MAN'S  OPINION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  January  11. 
1972.  marked  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  release  by  the  Surgeon  General's  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  report  on  smok- 
ing and  health.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  current  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Jesse 
Steinfeld,  released  his  annual  report  on 
the  health  and  consequences  of  smoking, 
a  report  required  by  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act  of  1969. 

Last  week,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce held  hearings  on  the  bill,  S.  1454, 
which  I  introduced  last  April.  The  bill 
would  give  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion authority  to  set  maximum  limits  for 
tar  and  nicotine  and  other  hazardous  in- 
gredients. Additionally  at  these  hearings 
we  discussed  other  aspects  of  the  smok- 
ing and  health  problem.  We  discussed  the 
need  for  amendments  to  the  Public 
Health  Cigarette  Smoking  Act  to  elimi- 


nate broadcast  advertising  of  some  of  the 
cigarette-like  products  which  seem  to 
masquerade  as  cigars  thereby  avoiding 
not  only  the  ban  against  broadcast  ad- 
vertising, but  cigarette  taxation  as  well 
Furthermore,  we  discussed  the  status  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  efforts 
to  require  prominent  conspicuous  warn- 
ings in  print  media. 

Back  on  January  11,  the  day  after  the 
1972  report  was  released.  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan, of  ABC  news,  in  his  daily  talk  spoke 
of  these  efforts  and  the  general  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  combating  ciga- 
rette smoking  as  a  health  hazard.  I  think 
his  comments  most  interesting  and 
worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Edward  P.  Morgan's 
comment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  of  Edward  P.  Morgan 
Eight    years    ago    the    Surgeon    General's 
advisory  committee  found  that: 

"Cigarette  smoking  is  a  health  hazard  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  appropriate 
remedial  action."  It  tied  smoking  directly 
to  such  grave  maladies  as  lung  cancer,  arteri- 
osclerotic, coronary  and  degenerative  heart 
disease,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  emphysema. 
It  concluded  that  "cigarette  smokmg  con- 
tributes substantially  to  mortality  from  cer- 
tain specific  diseases  and  to  the  overall  death 
rate." 

Despite  this  and  other  warmngs.  official 
and  unofficial,  the  country  has  hardly  kicked 
the  habit.  Indeed,  yesterday  the  present  Sur- 
geon General.  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Steinfeld,  in  a 
report  to  Congress  extended  the  dangers  to 
non-smokers.  ITie  menace  is  carbon  mon- 
oxide, raised  by  smoking  In  a  closed  room  or 
car,  to  unhealthful  levels  especially  for 
people  already  suffering  from  heart  disease 
or  bronchial  troubles.  The  monoxide  is  In 
the  smoke. 

The  Impact  of  this  new  alert  on  Congress 
remains  to  be  seen.  Whether  anybody  will  be 
successful  in  ventUating  the  smoke-flUed 
room  in  which  politicians  proverbially  make 
command  decisions,  especially  in  an  election 
year,  u  doubtful.  However,  a  non-smoking 
Don  Quixote  of  Capitol  HlU.  DemocraUc 
Senator  Prank  Moss  of  Utah.  wUl  hold  hear- 
ings of  his  consumer  subcommittee  in  Feb- 
ruary on  cigarette  advertising  and  the  possi- 
bility of  more  regulation.  Moss  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  enacted  the  legislation 
which,  beginning  a  year  ago,  threw  cigarette 
advertising  off  the  air  at  an  annual  Ices  of 
revenue  to  the  radio  and  television  industry 
of  about  $200  million.  Now  the  senator  Is 
unhappy  about  broadcast  commercials  for 
small  cigars;  he  thinks  maybe  they  should 
be  made  Illegal  too. 

Nearly  a  billion  small  cigars  were  sold  last 
year,  a  huge  Increase  over  previous  years. 
The  Tobacco  Institute,  the  99-bmion  Indus- 
try's major  lobby,  among  other  things,  com- 
plains there  has  been  no  professional  con- 
demnation of  cigars  and  disputes  the  surgeon 
general's  statement  that  there  is  "no  dis- 
agreement" among  medical  scientists,  that 
"cigarette  smoking  is  deadly." 

Despite  such  warnings  and  the  broadcast 
ad  ban,  an  estimated  44  million  Americans 
smoked  last  year  and  at  such  a  rate  that  if 
everybody  in  America,  man.  woman  and  child, 
smoke,  they  would  have  consumed  4.000 
cigarettes  per  capita. 

However  it  Is  estimated  that  some  29  mil- 
lion quit  smoking  and  Dr.  Steinfeld  calculates 
that  if  the  government  hadn't  started  its 
antlsmoking  campaign,  some  76  mllUon 
would  have  the  habit,  now. 

In  1969  indications  surfaced  that  the  cam- 
paign was  beginning  to  Impress  young  people. 
If  this  becomes  a  trend  it  will  be  a  major 
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setback  for  cigarette  companies  which  had 
counted  on  youth  heavily  as  an  expanding 
market — witness  the  fresher-than-springtlme 
themes  of  gorgeous  girls  and  virile  young 
men  smoking  their  way  to  success  and 
happiness  with  their  favorite  brand. 

But  if  we  fall  for  that  line,  at  any  age, 
against  the  medical  research,  we  ought  to 
have  our  beads — and  our  lungs — examined. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  frtun  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  him  relative  to  the  late  former  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  Carl  Hayden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cannon 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  bids  goodbye  to  one  of 
Its  most  revered  members — Carl  T.  Hayden. 
I  was  graiteful  for  the  friendship  that  Sen- 
ator Hayden  gave  to  me  dvulng  the  10  years 
it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
Senate.  I  will  always  be  grateful  too,  for  all 
his  assistance. 

I  can  speak  as  a  neighbor.  Not  once,  but 
on  many  occasions,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
Eona  gave  lavishly  of  his  own  counsel  and 
aid  to  the  people  of  Nevada. 

There  is  a  little  story  I  used  to  enjoy  tell- 
ing on  Carl  Hayden  which  I  think  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time.  Oarl  Hayden  was 
old  enough  to  personally  recall  that  the 
southern  part  of  Nevada  had  once  been  part 
of  the  Arizona  Territory.  He  would  say  that 
the  land  In  question  was  only  on  loan  and 
that  he  was  sort  of  a  trustee  for  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  West  and,  indeed,  the  Nation  and  the 
world  have  changed  drastically  in  the  last 
half  century  in  ways  that  could  not  have 
been  Imagined  when  Oarl  Hayden  began  his 
service  In  Congress  60  years  ago.  Yet,  Carl 
never  looked  back.  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  service  in  Arizona  for  this  good  man  and 
to  be  impressed  by  the  affection  in  which  he 
was  held. 

We  know  o>f  the  monimaents  in  Arizona, 
such  as  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  and 
other  monuments  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Nation  that  bespeak  the  character  of  the 
service  Senator  Carl  Hayden  rendered  his 
country.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  build- 
ings, highways.  Irrigation  projects,  and  other 
material  contributions  he  had  made. 

However.  Instead  of  speaking  of  the  ma- 
terial conitrlbutlons  he  made.  I  wish  to  speak 
of  the  unique  character  of  this  great  man. 

Character — and  the  calm  self-assurance 
that  comes  only  with  the  knowledge  of  duty 
done  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  with  fair- 
ness to  all,  and  with  rancor  toward  none. 
His  voice  was  seldom  heard  in  debate,  but 
bis  Infiuence  was  felt,  and  felt  deeply,  in 
every  in^jortant  action  taken  by  this  body. 

He  was  a  man  perennially  young  in  spirit 
and  high  in  vigor,  and  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete many  sessions  before  seeing  the  likes 
of  such  a  man  again. 


REFORM  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  concerning 
the  need  for  new  legislation  reforming 
the  Federal  judicial  system,  and  I  have 
participated  in  such  discussions,  we  may 
not  have  noticed  some  of  the  judicial 
branch's  own  attempts  at  reform.  The 
December  1971,  issue  of  Judicature  con- 
tains an  article  by  Arlin  M.  Adams,  cir- 


cuit judge  of  the  U.S.  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appetils,  which  describes  one  of 
these  relatively  small,  but  still  important, 
efforts. 

It  is  Judge  Adams'  feeling  that  the  use 
of  selected  technological  devices,  such  as 
computers  smd  dictating  equipment,  can 
demonstrably  alleviate  some  problems  of 
court  administration.  Because  I  believe 
the  article  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Generating  Judicial  Reform  From  Within 
(By  Arlln  M.  Adams) 

Cases  filed  in  the  eleven  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  have  increased  more  than 
300  per  cent  in  the  last  decade.'  Despite  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  circuit  Judgeships 
from  78  In  1961  to  97  in  1971,'  filings  per 
Judgeship  have  increased  in  that  same  decade 
from  54  to  132.» 

In  order  for  the  courts  to  give  the  time 
required  for  careful  deliberation  to  each 
case  filed,  it  Is  apparent  that  reform  in  the 
administration  of  our  system  is  required. 
It  is  m  the  nature  of  our  Judicial  process  and 
in  keeping  with  the  goals  set  by  Herbert 
Lincoln  Harley  in  founding  the  American 
Judicature  Society  that  fundamental  changes 
in  the  process  should  be  conceived  and 
executed  by  members  of  the  system.  Yet.  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  be  alert  to  and  recog- 
nize the  value  of  changes  which  can  be  ef- 
fected from  without  the  system.  With  this 
concept  In  mind.  I  should  like  to  add  a  brief 
statement  of  my  personal  views  to  the  ever- 
increasing  body  of  literature   in   this  field. 

While  the  mere  existence  of  a  heavy  case- 
lotwl  is  not,  of  Itself,  cause  for  concern,  the 
more  than  tripling  of  the  backlog  in  the 
federal  appellate  system  during  the  past  ten 
years  should  alarm  us.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  creation  of  more  Judgeships — 
a  change  from  without — "is  at  best  a  tempo- 
rary stopgap,  not  a  solution."  *  Recently,  how- 
ever, this  same  force,  applied  outside  the 
Judicial  system  through  legislation,  enabled 
the  appellate  process  to  function  more  effi- 
ciently. 

I  refer  to  the  statute  permitting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  court  executive  for  each  cir- 
cuit to  perform  many  of  the  non-legal  duties 
ordinarily  assigned  to  the  chief  Judge.'  Be- 
cause the  chief  Judge  Is  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  seniority,  he  may  not  always  consider 
administration  his  primary  goal  as  a  judge.* 
The  court  executive,  by  bringing  his  special- 
ized training  to  bear  on  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  operating  a  court  of  appeals,  wiU  thus 
free  the  chief  Judge  to  perform  his  manifold 
legal  duties.  Additionally,  the  court  execu- 
tive should  be  able  to  "give  vitality  to  the 
administrative  prerogatives  now  granted  to. 
but  not  now  effectively  exercised  by,  the 
I  Judicial]  councils."' 

While  legislative  enactment  may  contribute 
meaningfully  to  the  cause  of  administrative 
reform,  significant  progress  can  also  be 
achieved  within  the  system  through  more 
creative  use  of  manpower,  through  employ- 
ing technological  advances  and  reorganizing 
administrative  functions.  Such  reforms  could 
ease  the  pressures  on  appellate  courts. 

For  example,  the  Third  Circuit  has  taken 
steps  to  decrease  the  time  between  entry  oif 
judgm«it  in  the  district  court  and  the  hear- 
ing in  the  court  of  appeals  by  instituting  a 
system  for  proctorlng  criminal  appectlB.  Under 
this  Bysttem,  an  Individual  judge  is  assigned 
all  such  a{^>eals  from  a  specified  district. 
EShortly  after  the  notice  of  appeal  is  filed,  a 
oonference  of  all  counsel  is  convened  and  a 
briefing  schedule  adopted.  In  many  instances, 
the  need  for  a  printed  record  is  eliminated. 
Frequently,  permisBlon  Is  granted  for  briefs 
to  be  reproduced  and  filed  In  other  than 


printed  form,  namely,  by  photo-offset  and 
xerography. 

Last  spring,  all  active  judges  on  the  Third 
Circuit  agreed  to  submit  detailed  time  sheets 
to  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  computer 
analysis  In  an  effort  to  discover  where  the 
need  for  reform  Is  greatest.  The  program  has 
been  in  effect  since  August,  and  is  exp>oct«d 
to  yield  substantive  data. 

Optional  use  of  advanced  technology  can 
materiaUy  aid  the  Judiciary  In  reducing  its 
backlog.  For  Instance,  a  significant  but  un- 
avoidable delay  occurs  m  the  appellate  proc- 
ess between  the  date  a  case  Is  submitted  to 
a  panel  for  consideration  and  the  date  the 
opinion  is  published.  A  decrease  in  this  time- 
span  and  a  concomitant  Increefie  in  efficiency 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
modem  tools.' 

Limitations  of  space  do  not  permit  a  full 
discussion  of  the  various  methods  which  have 
been  suggested.  However,  two  brief  examples 
are  illustrative.  A  study  indicates  that  by 
using  dictating  machines,  work-product  may 
be  increased  from  18  to  30  per  cent."  Thus, 
at  a  cost  which  would  not  be  burdensome,  an 
appellate  Judge  might  reduce  his  backlog 
substantially. 

Efficiency  in  the  production  of  opinions 
may  also  be  aided  by  the  Institution  of  a 
workable  Indexing  filing  system  for  decisions 
from  a  particular  circuit.  Before  draft  opin- 
ions are  circulated  to  the  court.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  review  all  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
clrcvdt  to  avoid  possible  confiicts.  Countless 
hours  spent  reviewing  very  current  slip  opin- 
ions oould  be  saved  if  a  reasonable  informa- 
tion retrieval  system  were  devised. 

As  members  of  the  legal  community,  it  is 
vital  for  us  to  institute  reforms  which  will 
contribute  to  the  efficient  administration  of 
justice.  The  American  Judicature  Society,  as 
conceived  by  Herbert  Lincoln  Harley,  serves 
a  significant  function  In  helping  us  to  dis- 
charge this  duty. 

footnotes 

» 1971  Annual  R^ort  of  the  Director,  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  II-3. 

*  Id.  at  II-9.  By  citing  appelate  statistics, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  increase  in 
Federal  District  Court  filings  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  appellate  Increase. 
In  1960,  89,  112  cases  were  filed  In  the  dis- 
trict coiui»  compared  with  136,  653  In  1971 — 
an  increase  of  53.2  per  cent.  Id.  at  11-20. 

»/d.  at  II-8. 

♦  1971  Appellate  Judge's  Conference.  Re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  on  Increasing 
Administrative  Efficiency  Through  Technol- 
ogy, 2  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Adminis- 
trative EfBclency). 

»Pub.  L.  91-647   (1970). 

•Tamm,  Are  Courts  G<Hng  the  Way  of  the 
Dinosaur?  57  A.B.A.J.  228,  280  (1971). 

'Plglnski  &  Miller,  Judicial  Reform  and 
the  Tydings  Legacy,  55  Jttdicatxtre  75,  77 
(1971).  The  former  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  J.  Edward  Lumbard,  has  pointed 
out  the  potential  for  progress  of  the  Judicial 
councils  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  has 
never  been  realized.  Lumbard.  The  Place  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Councils  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Courts,  47  A.BJiJ.  169  (1961) . 

•For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  these 
techniques,     see     Administrative     Efficiency 
7-20. 
■  *Id.  8. 


AMENDMENT  TO  UNIFORM  RELOCA- 
TION ASSISTANCE  AND  REAL 
PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  POLI- 
CIES ACT  OF  1970.  PUBLIC  LAW 
91-646 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  persons  and  businesses 
forced  to  move  by  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  prior  to  enactment  of 
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Public  Law  91-646  was  Intolerable.  Thus, 
I  consider  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  to  be  one  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  the  91st  Congress,  as 
it  provides  for  a  uniform  policy  of  as- 
sistance for  those  dislocated. 

The  history  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
in  December  1970,  included  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hold  hearings  early  in 
1971  in  order  to  make  necessary  amend- 
ments that  could  not  be  considered  in  the 
tight  schedule  for  passage  late  in  1970. 

Last  May,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  and  I  recommended  such  an 
amendment,  based  on  the  act  as  it  finally 
passed,  in  light  of  administrative  regiila- 
tions  now  issued.  Our  bill,  S.  1819,  would 
extend  indefinitely  the  period  during 
which  the  Federal  Government  pays  100 
percent  of  the  first  $25,000  of  each  in- 
dividual relocation  payment  required  by 
the  act. 

The  bill  is  pending  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  on 
which  I  serve  as  a  member,  and  has  the 
virtually  unanimous  support  of  redevel- 
opment agencies  and  others  affected  by 
the  act.  Unless  S.  1819  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress by  June  30  of  this  year.  State  and 
local  agencies  involved  in  federally  as- 
sisted projects  will  be  required  to  share 
relocation  costs  on  the  same  basis  as 
their  project  formulas,  rather  than  re- 
ceiving the  100-percent  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  relocation  activities,  as  the  situ- 
ation is  and  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  convinc- 
ing evidence  from  many  local  commu- 
nities that  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
this  matching  share  requirement  with- 
in their  limited  resources,  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  Senators  for  S.  1819,  to  continue 
100  percent  Federal  contribution  for  re- 
location assistance  beyond  June  30,  and 
to  insure  the  continuance  of  vital  urban 
renewal  activities. 


A  THIRD  TERM 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted at  the  recent  news  that  my  good 
friend  J.  Caleb  Boggs  has  offered  to  serve 
the  people  of  Delaware  for  a  third  term 
in  th"  U.S.  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  "Cale" 
BoGGs  ever  since  he  came  to  the  Senate 
in  January  1961.  I  have  served  side  by 
side  with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  can  person- 
ally vouch  for  his  ability,  his  integrity, 
his  knowledge,  his  fairness,  and  his  effec- 
tiveness. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  no  one  is  a  more  able  cham- 
pion in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  First 
State  than  Cale  Boggs. 

Delawareans  have  been  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  Calk  Boggs  serving  them 
for  more  than  25  years — three  terms  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  two 
terms  as  Governor  of  Delaware,  and  two 
terms  as  U.S.  Senator. 

In  Cali  Boggs'  wealth  of  exerlence 
and  long  service  for  Delaware  the  people 


of  his  State  have  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment, an  investment  from  which  they 
can  reap  still  greater  returns  by  reelect- 
ing him. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  presumptuous 
coming  as  I  do  from  the  50th  and  new- 
est State,  may  I  take  this  opportimity  to 
point  out  to  the  i)eople  of  the  First  and 
oldest  State  that  they  would  do  them- 
selves a  great  disservice  to  give  up  the 
12  years'  seniority  Cale  Boggs  has  ac- 
cumulated for  Delaware  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  an  institution  where  length  of  serv- 
ice counts  heavily  toward  a  Senator's 
effectiveness  for  his  State,  the  higher  up 
the  seniority  ladder  your  Senator  rises, 
the  stronger  is  your  State's  voice  in  the 
Congress,  our  Nation's  highest  legislative 
body. 

With  Cale  Boggs  in  the  Senate,  the 
people  of  Delaware  can  be  sure  they  will 
have  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  the  powerfiil 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  han- 
dles the  appropriations  for  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  for  the  judi- 
ciary, and  for  the  Congress  itself.  A  seat 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
greatly  coveted  and  newcomers  to  the 
Senate  seldom  get  on.  It  takes  seniority, 
seniority  which  Cale  Boggs  has  and 
which  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate  would 
not  have. 

With  Cale  Boggs  in  the  Senate,  the 
people  of  Delaware  can  be  sure  they  wUl 
have  a  voice  and  a  vote  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture- 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. Surely,  both  urban  and  rural  Dela- 
wareans want  to  retain  Delaware's  seat 
on  this  crucial  appropriations  body. 

Surely  they  want  to  retain  Delaware's 
seat  through  Cale  Boggs  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittees  on  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies;  on  Labor-Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related 
Agencies;  oa  Military  Construction;  on 
Treasury-Post  OfBce  and  General  Gov- 
ernment where  Cale  Boggs  is  top  rank- 
ing Republican;  and  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Surely  they  want  to  retain  Delaware's 
seat  through  Cale  Boggs  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  where  Cale 
is  the  top  ranking  Republican  on  the  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee. 

As  top  ranking  Republican,  Cale  plays 
a  key  role  in  writing  legislation  to  help 
clean  up  and  protect  our  Nation's  air 
and  water  and  enhance  our  natiiral  en- 
vironment. Yoimg  people  particularly 
should  have  a  vital  Interest  in  keeping 
Cale  Boggs  in  the  Senate  to  retain  this 
strategic  post  for  Delaware,  for  yoimg 
people  have  the  biggest  stake  of  all  in  the 
kind  of  America  we  will  have  in  the  next 
several  decades. 

Moreover,  with  the  announcement  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  that  this  will  be  his  Isist  year  in 
office,  Cale  Boggs  will  be  the  top  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  in  addition  to  air  and  water 
pollution  has  flood  c<mtrol,  river  and 
projects;  improvements  in  navigation; 
bridges,  dams,  highways,  and  public 
buildings. 

Surely  all  the  people  of  Delaware  are 
Interested  in  retaining  a  seat  for  Dela- 
ware on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 


Committee,  where  Calk  Boggs  is  the  top 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Employment 
Benefits. 

Experience,  ability,  leadership,  a 
proven  record  of  accomplishment,  seni- 
ority— these  are  all  components  of  the 
investment  Calk  Boggs  has  amassed  for 
the  people  of  Delaware.  In  their  own 
self-interest,  they  should  make  sure  Calk 
Boggs  remains  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
strengthen  even  more  Delaware's  voice 
in  our  Nation's  affairs. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  say  that  there 
is  one  special  attribute  which  Calk  Boggs 
has  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
assessing  his  qualifications  for  office,  that 
Is  his  ability  to  get  along  with  everyone. 
Amiable  of  disposition,  and  true  to  his 
word,  Cale  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
being  able  to  work  well  with  others  even 
on  the  most  complex  and  difficult  mat- 
ters. He  is  universally  respected  and 
liked.  The  people  of  Delaware  can  be 
very  proud  of  Calk  Boggs  and  rest  as- 
siu'ed  such  a  man  can  do  more  for  them. 

I  commend  Calk  Boggs  for  his  willing- 
ness to  serve  his  people  for  6  more  years. 
I  am  confident  they  will  have  good  sense 
to  reelect  him  hi  November. 


DOCK  STRIKES 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
of  crisis  again  faces  the  Nation  in  the 
west  coast  dock  strike. 

I  am  appalled  that  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  since  the  dock  strikes  started 
last  Jtily  1  on  the  west  coast,  and  on 
October  1  at  the  esist  and  gulf  ports. 

Inaction  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
President.  Nearly  2  years  ago  the  Pres- 
ident proposed  to  Congress  a  realistic 
solution  to  emergency  disputes  In  trans- 
portation. Again,  on  December  15,  the 
President  publicly  requested  Congress 
to  consider  the  seriousness  of  the  absence 
of  statutory  means  to  deal  ^^TESSj^rther 
transportation  emergencies.  Wow  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  Iroeci^ leg- 
islation setting  up  a  three-map  arbitra- 
tion board  to  settle  the  cxurent  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  these  recent  strikes 
have  meamt  am  enormous  loss  to  our 
economy.  The  estimated  loss  to  our  Na- 
tion has  been  put  at  $5  billion  as  of  De- 
cember 1971.  In  terms  of  loss  in  trade, 
the  amount  nears  $3  bUlion.  The  daunage 
cauinot  be  measured  in  dollars  alone. 

I  aun  particularly  concerned  about  the 
effect  these  dock  strikes  have  haul  on  our 
Nation's  farmers.  Officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimate  that  the 
current  tieups  have  reduced  the  price  of 
a  bushel  of  com  by  10  cents  auid  the  price 
of  soybeams  by  ais  much  as  25  cents  per 
bushel. 

During  October  and  November  of  1970, 
the  eaist  coaist  aind  gulf  ports  handled 
$917  million  In  agrlcultursd  exports.  For 
the  saune  period  In  1971,  tiiese  ports 
moved  only  $400  million  In  agricultural 
exports.  The  strike  hais  also  brought 
mamy  thousamds  of  barges  and  freight 
cau^  to  a  stamdstill.  The  results  were  to 
depress  farm  prices  admost  instantane- 
ously. 

On  the  west  coast  the  dock  workers' 
strike  reduced  agricultural  exports  by 
$215  million  during  July  amd  September 
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compared  with  the  prevloiis  year.  The 
majority  of  losses  were  in  wheat,  perish- 
able vegetables  and  fruit. 

Tobau;co  exports  were  adso  adversely 
affected.  In  October  and  November  1971, 
only  $8  million  of  tobacco  were  exported 
from  ports  along  the  east  amd  gulf  coaists 
oompau«d  with  $136  mllllcm  for  the  same 
period  the  previous  yeau*. 

Mr.  President,  the  public's  tolerance 
for  strikes  is  clearly  diminishing.  The  av- 
erage citlssen  wats  foursquare  behind  the 
labor  movement  during  the  New  Deal 
days  of  the  1930's.  Most  of  us  still  are, 
for  the  worklngman  has  made  this  coim- 
try  what  It  Is.  But  is  the  workingman  or 
woman  really  represented,  or  even  pro- 
tected, today?  Both  big  labor  and  big 
business  have  put  on  muscle  since  those 
days  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Because  of 
everyone's  dependence  on  the  goods  and 
services  of  our  major  Industries,  the 
public  Is  often  forced  to  bear  the  bnmt 
of  so-caJled  nationatl  emergency  strikes. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  temporauy 
injunction  on  the  west  coaist  without 
a  final  settlement  amd  the  samie  fate 
threatened  for  the  eaist  and  gulf  port 
strikes,  I  believe  the  public  Interest  has 
been  abused  too  long.  The  right  to  strike 
or  lockout  is  am  Important  Institution  of 
free  collective  baiiptlnlng  and  of  our 
democratic  society.  It  was  fashioned  by 
free  men  In  a  free  society  amd  it  cam  be 
modified  and  Improved  by  those  free  men 
whenever  amd  wherever  it  reduces  rather 
than  expamds  their  freedom. 

We  cannot  tolerate  further  tieups  and 
stoppages  forced  upon  us  by  big  moneyed 
interests.  The  Taft-Hartley  bill  offered 
adequate  public  protection  in  the  days 
when  it  vraa  first  proposed.  It  Is  no  longer 
sufficient. 

Neither,  Is  the  temporary  legislation 
we  are  soon  to  debate  sufficient  to  solve 
the  problem.  CertaUnly,  I  support  the 
President  in  his  attempts  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  strike  but  we  must  not  stop  here. 
We  must  provide  a  permament  apparatus 
that  is  speciflcaklly  designed  to  cope  with 
the  prevention  of  Impending  work  stop- 
pages including  power  to  require  binding 
arbitration. 

Since  early  1969  I  have  pi-(«x>sed  leg- 
islation before  Congress  which  would 
have  such  power.  My  legislation  would 
establish  a  permanent  commission  amd 
court  to  deal  with  all  such  disputes.  As 
with  the  President's  special  l^^latlon. 
my  bill  removes  Congress  from  direct 
arbitration  amd  plaices  this  responsibility 
where  it  belongs  with  a  high  level  trl- 
partisan  board.  This  proposal  Is  mod- 
eled aJter  the  Austradian  system  amd 
would  arbitrate  and  where  necessauy 
adjudicate  disputes  quadlfylng  imder 
Taft-Hartley  criteria.  An  additional  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation  is  the  voluntary 
pfuticipatlon  clause.  This  permits  amy 
bona  fide  mamagement  and  labor  part- 
nership to  partaike  of  the  commission's 
facilities  and  expertise,  provided  both 
parties  voluntarily  agree  to  pauHclpa- 
tlon.  Aimed  at  public  service  Industries 
such  as  teaching,  refuse  collection,  po- 
lice and  fire  protection,  It  will  offer  these 
groups  signlficamt  third  party  CMitrlbu- 
tion  which  Is  frequently  missing  amd  yet 
critical  to  the  success  of  negotiations. 

The  two  most  Important  elements  of 


my  proposals  are  their  representation  of 
public  Interest  through  a  commission 
member  with  designated  responsibility 
amd  their  permanence  so  that  we  will 
not  be  faced  with  having  to  awt  upon 
stop-gap  legislation  otter  severe  damage 
haus  already  been  done. 

I  am  weary  of  the  dally  outpourings 
of  Congress  on  the  erosioa  of  faum  in- 
come and  how  we  must  legislate  new 
programs  to  revitailize  rural  economies 
when  this  Congress  hais  not  acted  to 
end  a  dock  strike  that  has  taiken  over  a 
billion  dollau^  from  the  pockets  of  Amer- 
icam  farmers.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
sp>endlng  close  to  $3  billion  to  subsldi7« 
s^cultural  production,  how  can  we 
deny  auxess  to  farm  markets? 

Realizing  that  53  percent  of  all  wheat 
production  in  this  country  is  for  export 
and  that  we  subsidize  its  production  with 
$880  million  in  Federal  funds,  how  cam  we 
then  ignore  this  crisis? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  pure  folly. 

Senators  have  openly  deplored  the  oc- 
currence of  the  first  trade  deficit  In 
recent  history,  yet  It  is  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  act  that  is  bound  to  have  far 
reaching  Implications  on  trade  and  pos- 
sible future  deficits. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  public  in- 
terests have  been  overlooked  in  the 
hamdllng  of  labor  disputes. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
who  aure  increaislngly  victimized  by  vic- 
ious strikes  to  establish  a  permanent 
mechanism  which  would  represent  this 
samie  public  as  well  ais  the  rights  of  the 
disputing  parties. 


RAILROAD  RATE  STRUCTTURE 
SUPERVISION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  10  months  I  have  been  very  critlcad 
of  the  way  In  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  hats  supervised  the 
rate  structure  of  America's  railroads.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Commission 
has  permitted  rate  discrimination  ais  to 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  commodities 
shipped  and  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  freight  is  moved.  Both  types  of  dis- 
crimination seem  indefensible  to  me. 

Recently,  a  group  of  students  at  the 
George  Wtishington  University,  imder 
Prof.  John  Banzhaf ,  have  imdertaiken  a 
study  relative  to  the  effect  of  railroad 
rate  policies  on  the  environment.  The 
study  concludes  that  freight  rates  dis- 
courage the  use  of  waste  materials  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  trying  to  promote 
recycling  in  the  Interest  of  protecting  our 
environment. 

A  short  time  aigo,  I  was  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  scrap-iron  industry,  who 
made  this  same  complaint. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Railroads  Discourage  Recycling,"  writ- 
ten by  Michael  Drezin,  and  published  In 
The  Hatchet,  the  student  newspaper  of 
George  Washington  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  autlcle 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
ais  follows: 

BANZHAr  Oboup  Exposi — RAnju>Ai>s  Discottr- 
AOC  Rectcltno 

(By  Michael  Drezin) 
A  group  of  OW  students  Investigating  the 
effect  of  railroad  rate  policies  on  the  environ- 


ment has  found  that  current  freight  rates 
discourage  the  \i8e  of  recycled  waste  materials 
and  favor  the  use  of  raw  materials. 

Students  ChaUenglng  Regulatory  Agency 
Procedures  (SCRAP)  as  the  five- member 
group  Is  known,  as  formed  In  September  and 
Is  part  of  an  Unfair  Trade  Practices  course 
taught  by  Prof.  John  Banzhaf. 

According  to  SCRAP  Chairman  NeU  Proto, 
the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  scrap  Iron 
and  steel  for  use  by  the  steel  Industry  Is  ap- 
proximately $5.30  a  ton  while  the  cost  of 
transporting  iron  ore  Is  only  $2.20  a  ton.  Proto 
also  pointed  out  that  It  Is  more  expensive  to 
transport  paper  waste  than  virgin  timber 
used  to  make  paper  and  pi4>er  products. 

Citing  a  Nader  study  report,  Proto  suggest- 
ed one  possible  reason  for  the  rate  structure 
preferred  by  railroads  which  favor  the  use  of 
raw  materials.  According  to  the  study  "Sev- 
eral railroads  are  actively  Involved  In  mining 
operations  which  present  a  gigantic  oppor- 
tunity for  increased  Income."  The  tTnion  Pa- 
cific has  mineral  rights  on  ten  million  acres, 
the  Northern  Pacific  has  mineral  rights  on 
eight  million  acres.  Both  sections  of  land  con- 
tain iron  ore  and  lumber,  the  study  reports. 

SCRAP  has  accused  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  regulates  railroad 
rates,  of  not  complying  with  provision^  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  In  grant- 
ing railroads  across  the  board  rate  increases 
in  1970  and  1971. 

Proto  said  the  NEPA  requires  federal  agen- 
cies conducting  activities  which  affect  the 
environment  to  file  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  with  the  President's  Ck>uncil 
on  Environmental  Quality.  The  ICC  has 
failed  to  file  this  statement,  he  said. 

In  an  unsuccessful  challenge  to  the  1970 
and  1971  rate  Increases,  a  petition  filed  by 
SCRAP  before  the  ICC  accused  the  ICC  of 
faUing  to  consider  "the  effect  of  the  .  .  .  rate 
increase  on :  "Hie  amount  of  energy  needed  to 
produce  a  product  from  recycled  materials 
vs.  raw  materials;  the  effect  of  energy  de- 
mands on  the  nation's  finite  natural  re- 
sources; "the  increased  IlkaUbood"  of  a 
health  threat  resulting  from  the  inabUity  of 
cities  to  move  solid  wastes;  "the  possible 
harm  to  water  resources,  flsh,  and  wildlife" 
resxiltlng  "from  an  Inability  to  move  materi- 
als for  purposes  of  recycling  and  the  meth- 
ods utUlzed  for  the  extraction  of .  raw  ma- 
terials." 

In  its  most  recent  action,  SCRAP  has  p>er- 
suaded  the  ICC  to  deny — at  least  temporarily 
a  request  by  the  nartion's  railroads  for  a  two 
and  a  half  percent  interim  surcharge  on 
freight  service  which  would  be  foUowed  by  a 
request  for  a  general  Increase  on  selected 
commodities. 

The  railroads  which  requested  their  latest 
Increase  on  Dec.  13,  1971  to  become  effective 
Jan.  1,  1972,  was  denied  the  request  by  the 
ICC  untU  at  least  Feb.  6. 

In  denying  the  request,  the  ICC  said  the 
railroads  failed  to  provide  environmental  im- 
pact stotements  as  required  by  agency  rules 
in  support  of  the  NEPA. 

According  to  a  SCRAP  publication,  "the 
estimated  Increase  temp>orarily  denied  .  .  . 
would  have  yielded  the  railrotuls  an  estimated 
$246  million  annually,  and  the  delay  untU  at 
least  Feb.  5.  1972  wlU  cost,  an  estimated  $24 
million. 


SUPPORT  FOR  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleaisure  of  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Congressional 
Delegation  with  a  most  impressive  group 
of  about  50  students,  faiculty,  and  aulmin- 
Istrators  from  the  Commimity  College  of 
Baltimore.  Led  by  Dr.  Harry  Bard,  presi- 
dent of  CCB,  the  group  presented  a  com- 
pelling case  for  several  provisions  con- 
tained In  S.  659,  Federal  higher  educa- 
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tion  support  legislation  currently  before 
Congress. 

Particular  enthusiasm  was  shown  for 
the  Senate  version's  $1,400  direct  stu- 
dent grant  provision,  as  well  as  for  the 
support  directed  specifically  at  commu- 
nity colleges  in  the  form  of  construction 
grants  and  development  f  imds.  The  rep- 
resentatives also  favored  the  House  pro- 
vision for  noncategorical  institution  aid. 
Community  colleges  such  as  CCB,  serv- 
ing an  urban,  racially,  and  ethnically 
mixed  student  population,  represent  one 
of  the  key  vehicles  for  expansion  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  this  country. 
However,  without  Federal  support  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  needs  of  such  insti- 
tutions, that  opportunity  will  be  trag- 
ically limited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators,  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Doug  Airey,  a  CCB 
student,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Gregory,  a 
CCB  administrator,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Doug  Airet,  Student,  Com- 

MUNITT  COIXEGE  OF  BALTIMORE 

My  testimony,  when  added  to  that  which 
you  have  already  heard,  may  not  be  new  or 
startling,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  my 
statement  In  the  light  of  my  responsibility 
as  representative  of  the  Community  College 
of  Baltimore  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. 

Our  deep  concern  is  that  If  this  and  other 
colleges  should  fail  to  receive  some  form 
of  general  aid  as  proposed  In  the  House  BUl 
HR7248,  the  alternative  for  hard  pressed  col- 
leges would  likely  be  an  Increase  In  tuition. 

Those  who  would  suffer  most  from  the  ad- 
ditional burden  of  increased  tuition  would 
be  the  very  students  that  urban  colleges  as 
ours  are  working  to  attract. 

The  door  would  again  begin  to  close  part  of 
the  little  distance  from  which  it  has  been 
opened  to  students  who  are  in  financial  need. 
Thus  It  would  hurt  most  those  who  need 
and  WANT,  the  help  most. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  would  like 
to  ask  for  your  support  for  a  reasonable  gen- 
eral aid  provision  \n  the  final  bill. 

In  support  of  this  argument  we  would 
like  to  give  you  several  specific  examples  of 
actual  students  and  their  financial  situa- 
tions. 

Because  of  the  confidential  nature  of  this 
information,  the  names  are  omitted.  I  would, 
however,  be  willing  to  Identify  the  specific 
students  should  you  be  Interested  In  verify- 
ing this  Information. 

The  editor  of  the  school  newspaper  Is  a 
veteran  receiving  $175.00  per  month,  which 
is  his  total  Income  for  10  months.  Out  of  this, 
he  must  support  himself  completely,  paying 
for  rent,  food.  utUltles,  clothing,  transpor- 
tation, and  college  expenses. 

Another  student,  the  Publicity  Chairman 
of  the  Student  Oovemment  Association,  Is 
more  fortunate  in  that  she  can  live  at  home. 
She  needs  work  in  order  to  provide  money 
for  trarsportatlon,  books,  and  other  costs 
essential,  and  part  of  college  attendance.  For 
students  like  her,  the  present  situation  in 
the  Job  market  makes  life  even  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  has  been  now. 

With  recession  businesses  can  get  more 
experienced  help  with  resulting  keener  com- 
petition for  Jobs,  according  to  Mrs.  Mullln- 
eaux  (the  College  Job  Placement  Counselor) 
Stopping  the  war  has  cut  Jobs.  At  the  same 
time,  returning  veterans  are  flooding  the  Job 
market.  All  of  this  resiUts  In  a  more  dlfflctilt 
work  situation  for  the  average  college  stu- 
dent. 

The  upgrading  of  requirements  for  nu- 
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merous  career  Jobs  dictates  that  students 
who  expect  to  get  into  these  fields.  In  order 
that  they  may  make  a  contribution  to  our 
society  and  economy,  must  spend  more  time 
to  prepare  themselves  with  necessary  col- 
lege education. 

Another  student  is  part  of  the  vanishing 
number  of  those  under  work-study  pro- 
grams due  to  a  greatly  Increased  number  of 
colleges  vying  for  funds  avaUable,  according 
to  Mrs.  Shirley  Smith  (Financial  Aid  Coun- 
selor) . 

Another  student  has  come  through  the 
Upward  Bound  Program,  which  has  moti- 
vated him  to  continue  college.  At  the  same 
time,  he  works  at  the  United  States  Post 
Office  to  help  support  himself,  whUe  contrib- 
uting efforts  as  Sophomore  Class  Chairman 
of  the  Student  Oovemment  Association. 

Another  Individual  is  an  ex-con.  continu- 
ing his  education  and  rehabilitation  through 
the  National  Student  Defense  Loan  and 
Economic  Opportunity  Orant  Programs.  He 
would  receive  more  funds  under  a  wider  def- 
inition of  matching  funds  as  proposed  to 
you.  This  would  Include  scholarships  under 
the  EOO  provisions,  and  because  the  stu- 
dent also  has  a  councUmatlc  scholarship, 
it  would  directly  increase  his  benefits.  Cur- 
rently, he  must  work  two  f\ill-time  Jobs  in 
the  sunmier  to  provide  college  costs. 

A  24-year-old,  married  at  16,  divorced  at 
22,  supports  two  (2)  chUdren  while  working 
full  time  and  continuing  at  night.  She  Is 
also  president  of  the  Baltimore  Social  Club. 
A  final  example  is  the  full-time  mother, 
married  to  a  minister,  while  working  and 
attending  college  both  full  time. 

Another  beneficiary  of  general  aid  woiUd 
be  the  Community  Services  Division.  They 
have  a  program  starting  this  semester  spe- 
cifically helping  upgrade  the  skills  of  un- 
der- and  unemployed  persons.  In  specific, 
their  Construction  Technology  Prognun  is 
undertaking  the  rehablUtatlon  of  Baltimore 
homes  for  Baltimore  citizens  at  the  same 
time  that  students  learn. 

Last  year  In  testimony  for  Increased  aid  at 
the  Maryland  Legislature,  the  Freshman 
Class  Chairman  concluded  that  "higher  t\a- 
tion  would  limit  opportunities  for  many  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  higher  education 
consequently  the  student  and  community 
would  lose." 

In  testimony  before  the  same  Legislature, 
the  Student  Government  Association  Presi- 
dent said,  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
college  (school)  which  sat  upon  a  hill.  This 
college  was  like  many  other  colleges:  it  was 
centered  In  the  community,  for  the  commu- 
nity, to  educate  and  train  workers  to  return 
to  the  community  as  productive  citizens 
These  were  mdldle-class,  working-class  peo- 
ple, poor  people.  Many  of  whom  had  to  work 
twenty  to  thirty  hours  a  week  to  stay  In 
school — to  'better'  themselves,  as  they  would 
call  It.  Things  were  gay.  The  robin  sang.  The 
sky  was  blue.  But  then  one  day  the  sky 
clouded  over.  The  robin  vainly  fiew  search-  " 
Ing  .  .  .  searching  ...  for  a  speck  of  light  .  .  . 
a  smile.  But  none  were  to  be  found." 

"Why?  Why?  Students  began  to  get  dark 
circles  under  their  eyes.  Their  faces,  lean 
and  fatigued,  were  tainted  with  despair." 

"Why?  Why?  Was  It  because  they  would 
return  home  from  work  with  barely  enough 
energy  to  peel  off  their  garments  and  then 
collapse  Into  one  mass  of  fatigue  on  their 
beds?  .  .  .  Why  did  the  sky  cloud  over?" 

Money,  dust,  and  ducats  made  the  sky 
cloud  over.  General  aid  must  be  provided  to 
"make  the  sky  blue." 


around  the  nation,  finds  fiscal  financing  in- 
creasingly difficult.  Urban  colleges,  such  as 
ours,  find  themselves  In  a  greater  bind  In  this 
rerpect  than  some  others.  We  exist  primarily 
to  attract  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  so-called 
"Inner-clty  or  minority  student."  These  stu- 
dents ai'e  those  who  had  never  considered 
college  before.  Indeed,  are  In  many  instances 
the  first  of  their  families  to  attend  schools 
of  higher  education.  They  are  the  victims  of 
economic  deprivation  and  the  exigencies  of 
providing  for  the  basic  necessities  left  no 
funds  to  pay  for  education.  Many  of  them 
have  to  work  full  time  In  order  to  pay  for  a 
minimal  study  load  and  at  the  same  time 
help  their  families,  and  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

Low  family  Incomes  make  a  high  percent- 
age of  them  eligible  for  student  grants,  loans 
work-study,  and  other  types  of  financial  aid! 
CCB  has  the  highest  percentage  of  this  low- 
Income  student  of  any  Community  College  lu 
the  State  of  Maryland.  As  enrollment  In- 
creases, this  percentage  goes  up. 

If  we  are  to  remain  true  to  our  reason  for 
existence,  then  we  cannot  raise  tuition  and 
price  our  students  out  of  the  higher  educa- 
ilonal  market.  Noncategorical  aid  will  keep 
us  from  having  to  raise  tuition. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  urban  colleges 
have  some  other  problems  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  perhaps  some  colleges  situated 
elsewhere.  The  reference  Is  to  expenditures 
for  so-called  ethnic  studies  and  ecological 
studies.  The  "ethnics".  Including  minorities, 
are  In  the  nation's  urban  centers.  Demands 
for  ethnic  studies,  non-existent  a  few  years 
ago,  are  greater  there.  Moreover,  the  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution  (ecological 
studies)  have  greater  concentration  In  the 
cities,  causing  the  demand  to  seek  solutions 
which  take  the  form  of  additional  studies, 
which.  In  turn.  Increase  expenses. 

The  "new"  student  and  his  college  are  also 
faced  with  expenses  that  were  not  a  part  of 
the  college  scene  untu  recently.  As  previous- 
ly stated,  he  Is  probably  the  first  of  his  fam- 
ily to  attend  a  school  of  higher  education. 
His  problems  In  this  respect  have  to  be  met 
through  a  program  of  expanded  special  serv- 
ices. Various  kinds  of  counseling  such  as  ad- 
missions testing  and  measurements,  psycho- 
logical, Job  placement,  financial  aid,  aca- 
demic, vocational,  personal,  career,  and  trans- 
fer  counseling,  have  to  be  made  available.  In 
other  years,  much  of  this  was  done  by  col- 
lege-oriented families.  In  the  absence  of  such 
help  from  the  home,  the  college  itself  has  to 
absorb  this  function.  Special  services  alone 
add  a  great  burden  to  ordinary  college  ex- 
pense. 

If  the  open-door  policy  of  the  tirban  col- 
lege Is  not  to  become  a  closed  door,  expenses 
to  the  student  must  be  kept  within  his  abU- 
Ity  to  pay.  One  of  the  cruelest  actions  of  one 
human  to  another  Is  to  crush  hopes  and  as- 
pirations once  they  have  been  raised.  The 
Community  CoUege,  by  making  higher  edu- 
cation available  to  those  for  whom  It  was 
closed  before,  has  opened  pathways  to  a  bet- 
ter life. 

Now  that  at  last  Congress  has  put  to- 
gether noncategorical  aid  to  colleges  and 
special  aid  to  students,  these  forms  of  as- 
sistance would  prove  of  great  help  to  the 
neediest  students.  The  student  in  the  gen- 
eral education  program  has  the  same  ex- 
pense as  the  one  in  vocational  education. 
The  making  of  economically  secure  students, 
who  otherwise  may  never  be,  can  only  result 
in  building  a  stronger  nation. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Clarence  Gregory,  Ad- 
ministrator, CoMMUNrrr  College  of 
Baltimore 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  COMMTJNITT  COLLEGES EM- 
PHASIZING the  CURRENT  H  R.  7248  AND  S.  659 
OMNIBUS  BILLS  (THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF    1971) 

The  Community  College  of  Baltimore,  like 
most  other  Institutions  of  higher  education 


DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  at  long 
last  the  press  and  people  in  all  parts  of 
our  country  are  coming  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  something  must  be  done,  and 
done  promptly,  with  regard  to  the  west 
coast  dock  strike.  For  many  months, 
since  the  strike  began  on  July  1  of  last 
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year,  the  people  of  my  Island  State  of 
Hawaii  have  felt  that  their  plight  has 
been  little  known  or  understood  by  the 
country  at  large. 

An  economic  blockade,  for  that  is 
what  the  dock  tie-up  has  meant  to 
Hawaii,  is  a  slow  death,  like  sand  nm- 
ning  out  of  an  hourglass.  A  business  fails 
for  lack  of  imported  supplies,  and  five  or 
10  or  a  hundred  persons  are  thrown  out 
of  work.  A  laborer's  workweek  is  re- 
duced from  5  or  6  days  to  2  or  3.  Chlorine 
to  purify  drinking  water  is  found  to  be  in 
short  supply.  Warehouses  run  out  of 
space  because  sugar  and  pineapple  can- 
not be  shipped  to  mainland  markets.  Tax 
revenues  essential  for  the  operation  of 
public  services  drop  sharply.  Economic 
growth  is  set  back  for  years  to  come. 

Early  last  week  a  group  of  concerned 
citizens  came  to  Washington  from 
Hawaii.  They  represented  an  organiza- 
tion called  Operation  Blackeye,  in  refer- 
ence to  Hawaii  having  been  struck  hard 
by  the  economic  consequences  of  the  west 
coast  dock  strike.  They  brought  with 
them  80,000  letters  and  petitions  from 
citizens  of  Hawaii  in  all  walks  of  life.  This 
is  approximately  one-third  of  our  total 
number  of  registered  voters.  Operation 
Blackeye  came  here  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  the  critical  situation  in  which 
the  citizens  of  Hawaii  find  themselves  as 
a  result  of  this  strike.  They  came  to  ask 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  promptly 
which  will  safeguard  Hawaii. 

I  was  glad  to  welcome  this  group  and 
to  do  everything  possible  during  their 
visit  to  enable  them  to  inform  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  disastrous  effect  the 
dock  strike  has  had  on  Hawaii's  people 
and  economy.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that 
the  appeal  for  legislative  action  con- 
tained in  the  80,000  letters  and  petitions 
of  Operation  Blackeye  will  stir  this  Con- 
gress to  immediate  action  on  remedial 
legislation. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  editorials  published  last  week  In  the 
Washlngon  Post  and  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  a  news  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan.  31, 19721 

Dock  Strike:   Farm,  Labor  Impact 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  has  yanked 
the  alarm  on  the  West  Coast  dock  strike 
but  Congress  is  responding  with  a  ho-hum. 

The  trouble  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon  wants  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  which  is  one  of  the  moet 
emotional  issues  in  labor  relations,  and  an 
election  to  coming  up  in  which  trade  unions 
are  likely  to  play  a  big  part. 

At  the  same  time  many  elements  in  the 
country  are  becoming  concerned  over  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  strike  of  some  100  days 
was  Interrupted  by  an  80-day  so-called 
"coollng-off  period"  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  law,  only  to  have  it  expire  with  no 
oocHlng  off,  and  the  strike  resumed  afaln 
Jan.  17. 

The  strike  is  developing  from  a  regional 
Issue  Into  a  national  and  international  affair, 
with  no  certain  modem  precedents  for  gov- 
enunent  to  follow. 


Politically  It  Is  acute.  In  addition  to  the 
feUow-feeling  which  many  unionists  have  tea* 
longBhoremen  there  is  the  instinctive  op- 
position to  the  precedent  of  compulsory  ac- 
tion by  labor  and  Its  frequently  repeated 
charge  that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
"anti-labor." 

This  was  accentuated  by  the  dramatic  con- 
frantatlon  between  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  AFI/- 
CIO  convention  at  Miami  last  November. 
This  episode,  emd  disputes  over  the  Pay 
Board,  are  believed  to  have  produced  George 
Meany's  bulldog  enmity  to  the  administra- 
tion as  head  of  the  labor   organization. 

Farmers  are  deeply  affected.  The  new  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Earl  L.  Butz,  Is  trying 
to  whip  up  pressure  to  get  Congress  to  act. 
as  irritation  graduaUy  hardens  to  anger  in 
Midwest  farm  areas  over  the  tightening 
noose  of  the  strike  on  agricultural  exports. 

International  relations  are  involved  as  the 
West  Coast  longshoremen  attempt  to  seal  off 
cargo  getting  through  In  Canada  and  Mexico 
at  the  far  ends  of  their  2,000-inile  picket 
line. 

James  D.  Hodgson.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
says  the  strike  oosts  millions  of  dollars  a  day 
and  tlireatens  to  halt  the  nation's  economic 
recovery. 

LrrrLx  urgency  fklt 

Congress,  Mr.  Hodgson  complains,  shows 
"little  sense  of  urgency." 

Two  weeks  after  the  Democratic  Congress 
returned  to  Washington  a  pattern  Is  develop- 
ing ttiat  recalls  1M8,  when  a  Republican 
Congress  took  a  languid  Interest  In  a  Demo- 
cratic President's  appeals. 

Mr.  Truman  threw  the  kitchen  sink  at  the 
80th  Congress,  led  by  Arthur  Vandenberg  in 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin  in 
the  House.  He  called  a  futile  political  session 
after  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  and  made  the  "do-nothing  80th 
Congress"  his  principal  campaign  Issue.  He 
won. 

Has  the  92nd  Congress  a  place  in  history, 
too? 

With  Increasing  frequency  Mr.  Nixon,  In 
his  State  of  the  Union,  budget,  and  economic 
messages,  is  stating  or  Implying  that  Con- 
gress Is  holding  up  various  projects.  Now 
comes  the  dock  strike. 

congress  castigated 

In  an  appeal  to  Congress  Jan.  31  Mr. 
Nixon  called  the  dock  strike  "intolerable." 
He  used  such  urgent  words  as  "Insensitive," 
"threatens,"  "damaging,"  "urgency,"  "vital." 
"Implore"  and  declared  that  "our  na- 
tional economy  [has]  been  made  hostage  to 
the  Interests  of  those  few  who  persist  in 
prolonging  the  dispute." 

And,  then  there  was  this  Nixon  comment 
about  Congress : 

"For  two  long  years,  the  Congress  has  had 
before  it  comprehensive  proposals  which  I 
submitted  and  have  repeatedly  urged  that  it 
pass  for  the  resolution  of  emergency  trans- 
portation disputes.  This  legislation  still  lan- 
guishes unenacted." 

Congress  hesitates  like  an  uncertain  team 
In  a  flrehouse  that  hears  the  alarm  but  Isn't 
sure  Its  engine  will  run. 

COMPULSION  the  issue 

Should  Congress  now.  a  generation  after 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  write  new  federal  legis- 
lation setting  the  pattern  for  compulsory 
arbitration  which,  in  effect,  tells  a  man  that 
he  must  work,  by  order  of  the  government? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  areas  in  a 
democracy,  for  It  tests  the  social  contract 
on  which  democracy  is  based,  an  Implied 
agreement  by  major  elements  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

A  House  committee  starts  hearings  Mon- 
day, Jan.  31. 

A  Senate  committee  took  testimony  from 
Labor  Secretary  Hodgson,  but  not  from  two 
other  Cabinet  members  the  administration 
wants  to  testify. 


The  administration  Is  organizing  grass- 
roots protests  to  Congress  to  stimulate  the 
languid  legislature. 

Mr.  Nixon's  remedy — special  congressional 
authority  to  set  up  a  three-member  arbitra- 
tion board  named  by  Mr.  Hodgson  from  pro- 
fessional arbitrators:  the  strike  (or  lockout) 
to  be  Illegal  from  the  day  of  enactment,  and 
the  board's  determination  to  be  made  within 
40  days,  and  to  be  bmding  on  all  parties 
for  a  definite  period  of  time,  at  least  18 
months. 

This  Is  stern  action  for  a  deepening  emer- 
gency. It  would  set  a  precedent  probably  un- 
paralleled In  peacetime. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Feb.  2.  19721 

Labor  Stalemate 

Congressional  inaction  on  the  administra- 
tion's call  for  emergency  legislation  in  the 
West  Coast  dock  strike  Is  in  line  with  the  leg- 
islators' generaUy  sorry  record  on  saving  the 
nation  from  damaging  labor  stoppages. 

The  dispute  that  closed  the  Pacific  ports 
for  100  days  last  year  and,  after  expiration 
of  a  Taft-Hartley  Injunction,  shut  them  down 
again  on  January  17,  Is  the  kind  for  which 
the  law  should  provide  a  method  of  fair  and 
certain  solution.  While  many  shippers  have 
made  alternate  arrangements,  and  port  activ- 
ity was  speeded  during  the  cooUng-off  period 
In  anticipation  of  a  resumption  of  the  walk- 
out, a  prolongation  of  the  current  disruption 
would  pose  a  substantial  threat  of  economic 
harm.  With  the  nation  struggling  to  recover 
from  the  first  trade  deficit  In  more  than  80 
years,  important  agricultural  exports  have 
been  curtailed.  The  West  Coast  ports  could 
lose  business  permanently  to  rivals  in 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Hawaii's  major  channel 
for  supplies  from  the  continent  has  been  cut. 

Though  the  differences  between  union  and 
employers  have  been  narrowed,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  early  settlement  has  left  the  ad- 
ministration with  little  choice  but  to  seek  ad 
hoc  legislation,  in  this  case  requiring  a  return 
to  work  and  binding  arbitration.  As  the  House 
and  Senate  Labor  Committees  drag  their  feet 
on  the  administration  request,  it  is  clear  that 
the  legislative  need  has  run  afoul  of  election- 
year  politics.  Congressmen,  particularly 
Democratic  members  dependent  on  labor 
support,  do  not  want  to  offend  powerful 
unions  by  embracing  compulsory  arbitration. 

The  Congress  Is  even  less  likely,  as  laboi 
girds  for  the  attempt  to  hold  President  Nixon 
to  one  term,  to  act  now  on  the  two-year-old 
administration  proposal  for  broader  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  costly  strikes  In  the  trans- 
portation Industry.  Such  legislation  Is  need- 
ed— covering  other  economically  vital  Indus- 
tries as  well — because  of  the  lack  of  legal 
tools  to  require  settlements  after  exhaustion 
of  delays  under  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Rail- 
way Labor  Acts. 

Tlie  administration  proposal  would  give 
the  President  a  set  of  options — Including 
possible  imposition  of  the  last  offer  of  either 
side — for  ending  transportation  labor  dis- 
putes. The  plan  has  merit,  as  do  broader  sug- 
gestions for  adjudication  of  otherwise  in- 
soluble disputes  through  labor  courts  or  some 
other  binding  mechanism. 

As  It  is.  Congress  repeatedly  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  has  had  to  legislate  specific 
settlements  ending  nationwide  rail  strikes — 
cases  in  which  national  paralysis  was  so  ob- 
vious that  action  could  not  be  avoided.  Labor 
law  should  not  have  to  be  made  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  but  only  Congress'  failure  to  ap- 
prove more  con^rehensive  solutions  has  made 
this  necessary,  as  In  the  West  Coast  dock 
crisis. 

The  legislators  eventually  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  nation  cannot  continue  paying 
the  costs  of  frequent  failures  of  the  collective 
bargaining  system,  when  these  affect  Indis- 
pensable segments  of  the  economy  on  which 
we  all  depend. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3, 1972] 

OONGBXSS  AND  THX  DOCK  StUKX 

There  Is  Just  one  major  problem  standing 
In  the  way  of  legislation  to  try  to  deal  with 
labor  crisis  like  that  brought  about  by  the 
West  Coast  dock  strike  and  that  problem  Is 
najiied  Congress.  The  men  and  women  on  the 
Hin  won't  act  on  this  kind  of  legislation  dur- 
ing a  crisis  because  they  don't  want  to  act 
hastily.  And  they  won't  act  on  It  at  any  other 
time  because  there  Isn't  a  crisis  to  urge  them 
along.  The  result  Is  that  nothing  gets  done, 
the  country  drifts  from  one  major  tie-up  to 
another,  and  major  sections  of  the  economy 
are  paralyzed  with  Increasing  frequency. 

Just  this  week,  for  Instance,  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  was  up  on  the  Hill 
urging  a  House  Labor  Subcommittee  to  pass 
President  Nixon's  emergency  legislation  to 
end  that  West  Coast  strike.  The  dockvrorkers 
were  out  for  three  months  last  summer  and 
resumed  their  strike  In  mid-January  after 
the  President  exhausted  all  the  effective  rem- 
edies available  to  him  under  existing  law. 
The  strike  has  severely  damaged  many  West 
Coast  businesses,  its  Impact  has  been  felt  far 
beyond  the  conflnee  of  the  docks,  and  Inter- 
national trade  has  been  crippled.  Tet  the  re- 
ception given  Secretary  Hodgson  on  Capitol 
Hill  indicates  that  Congress  couldn't  care 
less. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the  dock- 
workers  and  shippers  be  forced  into  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  a  three-man  board  to 
bo  selected  by  Secretary  Hodgson.  The  board's 
decision  would  be  binding  for  at  least  18 
months.  While  this  is  not  a  particularly  good 
way  to  break  a  labor-management  Impasse, 
It  Is  better  than  letting  the  strike  drag  on 
and  it  Is  better  than  anything  anybody  In 
Congrees  has  proposed.  Yet  a  Republican 
member  of  the  House  subcommittee.  Repre- 
sentative Reld  of  New  York,  told  Mr.  Hodgson 
that  Congress  wont  act  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  the  committee  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  said  the 
committee  couldnt  act  without  going  over 
the  proposal  with  "a  flne-tooth  comb."  We 
can't  help  wondering  what  the  committee 
has  been  doing  for  the  past  few  years  if  it 
doesnt  understand  already  what  this  legisla- 
tion means  and  what  this  partlnaar  strike 
means. 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  asking  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  strikes  in  the  transportation 
Industries.  These  are  particularly  crucial  to 
the  economy  since  they  tie  up  not  only  one 
Industry  but,  eventually,  most  other  indiis- 
trles  as  well.  The  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
the  administration's  pleas  has  been  to  ig:nore 
them  and  to  Intervene  in  such  strikes  only 
when  the  situation  got  so  desperate  that 
something  bad  to  be  done.  Indeed.  Secretary 
Hodgson  has  warned  Congress  that  it  better 
face  the  problem  squarely  and  delegate  pow- 
er to  deal  with  these  situations  or  get  ready 
to  undertake  the  role  of  chief  mediator  It- 
self. Since  history  suggests  that  Congress  Is 
perhaps  the  worst  possible  mediator  of  labor 
disputes,  the  proper  course  of  action  is  quite 
clear.  Yet,  Congress  not  only  refuses  to  take 
that  course,  it  refuses  even  to  seriously  con- 
sider taking  it  as  far  as  we  can  tell. 

Dealing  with  labor  questions  like  this  Is 
always  hard  for  politicians  and  particularly 
hard  in  an  Section  year.  But  sooner  or  later 
the  public  Interest  is  going  to  have  to  be 
Injected  Into  this  particular  area  of  labor  ne- 
gotiations. Congress  could  save  many  Inno- 
cent bystanders  from  considerable  harm  and 
do  Its  part  to  keep  the  economy  running 
smoothly  by  acting  sooner  rather  than  later. 


TRAPPED  RESIDENTS  OP  INNER 
CITIES 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presldeni.  many  of  the 
residents  of  our  Inner  city  neighborhoods 
feel  trapped.  They  have  worked  hard  to 


earn  a  living  and  raise  a  family.  But  the 
only  investment  they  may  have  Is  their 
home.  In  all  too  many  cases,  however, 
these  homes  are  beginning  to  deteriorate, 
as  the  neighborhood  around  them  under- 
goes the  signs  of  gradual  decay. 

Unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of  subur- 
ban living  and  too  affluent  for  public 
housing,  these  residents  frequently  de- 
sire to  remain  in  the  old  neighborhood, 
where  their  longtime  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances still  live.  They  are  plagued 
by  rising  taxes  and  the  fact  that  their 
homes  are  in  need  of  costly  repairs.  For 
those  who  have  retired  and  who  are  liv- 
ing on  a  modest,  fixed  income,  these  re- 
pairs become  impossible  to  afford. 

They  want  to  help  themselves  but  they 
simply  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  They  do 
not  want  to  wait  for  the  bulldozer  to  re- 
new their  neighborhood.  They  would 
rather  do  it  themselves. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  joined 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
STOH),  in  introducing  S.  310^ the  Urban 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 

This  measure  would  permit  residences 
to  be  rehabilitated  without  increasing 
the  monthly  mortgage  pasnnent.  By  using 
the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
gUEirantee  mortgages,  these  property 
owners  could  gain  a  more  favorable  in- 
terest rate  and  thereby  save  the  homes 
that  they  have  worked  so  hard  to  build. 

This  approach  Is  not  designed  for  the 
neighborhood  which  has  already  become 
a  slum.  Rehabilitation  will  not  work  In 
such  instances.  This  measure  is  designed 
to  arrest  urban  decay,  rather  than  to  re- 
place urban  renewal.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  old  neighborhoods,  rather  than 
create  new  ones. 

The  physical  deterioration  which  ex- 
ists in  our  inner  cities  was  dramatically 
reported  in  the  February  3,  1972,  issue  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  that  an  article  en- 
titled "60  Percent  of  Cleveland  Housing 
Is  Rated  Poor  or  Worse,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Snrrr  'Pnucarr  of  Cleveland  Hottsino  Is 
Rated  "Poob"  op  Woesx 

(By  Donald  Sabath) 

Cleveland's  housing  stock  continues  to  de- 
teriorate and  the  abandonment  of  housing 
in  four  East  Side  neighborhoods  has  reached 
crisis  proportions. 

This  was  the  report  given  last  night  by 
Howard  B.  Klein,  who  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  He  spoke  at  the  Royal  Oak 
Room  in  the  Terminal  Tower  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting. 

The  commission  released  the  first  two  of 
three  reports  on  the  housing  stock  in  the 
county. 

Klein,  a  Hlgbee  vice  president,  said  it  was 
no  surprise  that  the  most  severe  housing 
problem  exists  In  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

"Six  out  of  10  dwelling  units — fully  60% — 
of  the  housing  in  Cleveland  Is  rated  as  poor 
or  worse  In  terms  of  its  conditions  and  gen- 
eral marketability,"  he  said. 

Klein  said  this  percentage  totals  160,000 
units.  The  Information  came  from  the  Cuya- 
hoga County  Auditor's  office,  he  said. 

"Over  three-fourths  of  the  housing  In 
Cleveland  was  b\illt  before  the  Depression 
and  over  one-fourth  was  built  before  the 
turn  of  the  centtiry,"  he  explained.  "In 
short,  moat  of  Cleveland's  housing  Is  old.  In 


poor  condition  and  only  marginally  market- 
able." 

The  abandonment  of  housing  is  blamed  on 
the  exodus  of  126,000  persons  from  Cleve- 
land during  the  1960s,  he  added. 

"This  has  resulted  in  a  housing  crisis  In 
the  east  central,  Olenvllle,  Hough  and  the 
west  central  areas,"  Klein  said.  "These  neigh- 
borhoods together  lost  almost  one-third  of 
their  population  and  about  one-flfth  of  the 
hoiislng  units  during  the  past  decade." 

In  1970,  he  explained,  13%  of  the  remain- 
ing units  in  these  fow  neighborhoods  stood 
vacant. 

"Unless  something  drastic  happens  to  turn 
these  present  trends  around,  the  population 
loss  and  abandonment  of  housing  in  these 
neighborhoods,  and  probably  In  others,  will 
very  likely  become  even  more  severe  In  the 
future." 

Klein  also  said  that  new  homes  may  soon 
be  priced  out  of  the  market  for  not  only 
low-income  families,  but  also  the  wealth- 
iest. 

"In  1964,  the  average  price  of  a  new  home 
in  Cuyahoga  County  was  |22,4B2,"  he  said. 
"In  1969,  the  price  Jumped  to  935,187.  At  the 
rate  of  inflation,  the  average  new  home  today 
sells  for  over  $40,000." 

Klein  said  the  reports  show  that  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  Cuyahoga  County  are  not 
confined  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  nor  are  they 
confined  to  racial  minorities. 

"They  affect  almost  everybody  in  the 
county,"  he  said. 


REVALUATION   OP   THE   DOLLAR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
reliably  reported  that  the  administration 
will  submit  the  legislation  to  formally 
revalue  the  dollar  this  week,  having  se- 
cured significant  short-  and  long-term 
trade  concessions  from  our  major  trading 
partners. 

As  was  expected,  the  announcement 
that  a  "balanced  package"  of  trade  can- 
cessions  had  been  negotiated  with  the 
European  Common  Market  had  the  ef- 
fect of  calming  the  world's  monetary 
markets  which  had  shown  considerable 
nervousness  in  the  preceding  weeks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent article  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  7,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  devaluation  biU  and  the  trade 
negotiations,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

NtaCON      SHOBTI.T       To      ASK      COMORKSS      TO 

Devalttk    Dollar    bt    LxrriNG    Prick    ov 
OoLD  $3  AM  Ounce 

The  Nixon  administration  will  formally  ask 
Congress  early  this  week  to  devalue  the  dol- 
lar by  raising  the  price  of  gold,  as  ttie  U.S. 
agreed  to  do  seven  weeks  ago. 

WilllEun  Eberle,  the  President's  interna- 
tional trade  representative,  cleared  the  way 
for  the  measure  on  Friday  when  he  agreed 
In  Brussels  on  what  he  called  a  "balanced 
pAckage"  of  trade  concessions  with  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Terms,  though,  weren't  dis- 
closed. 

The  U.S.  has  sought,  and  appcuently  at- 
tained, other  trade  concessions  from  Japan 
and  Canada  in  bilateral  talks.  It's  expected 
that  either  the  White  House  or  the  Treaeury 
Department  will  summarize  the  results  of 
these  trade  negotiations  In  a  formal  an- 
nouncement early  this  week. 

Japan  has  already  disclosed  Ita  trade  oon- 
cessionB  to  the  n.S.  "Hieae  Include  reduc- 
tions of  tariffs  on  several  items.  Japanese 
Ambassador  Nobuhlko  Ushlba  said  the  Japa- 
nese concessions  would  ease  restrictions  oo 
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Items  that  accovmt  for  about  $660  million  of 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan  annually. 

The  administration's  bUl  will  propose  a  $3 
increase  In  the  official  price  of  gold,  to  $38 
an  ounce.  Chairman  Wright  Patman  (D., 
Texas)  of  the  House  Banking  Committee 
said  the  panel  wouldn't  delay  hearings  on 
the  bill.  Other  sources  said  the  House  com- 
mittee hearings  may  take  only  a  day  or  two. 

Some  monetary  authorities  predicted  that 
transmission  of  the  bill,  and  its  passage, 
could  go  a  long  way  to  claiming  world  mone- 
tary and  gold  markets,  which  have  been  ex- 
tremely skittish  In  recent  days.  Indeed,  the 
announcement  of  the  U.S. -Common  Mar- 
ket accord  in  Brussels  brought  new  strength 
to  the  U.S.  dollar  and  prompted  an  easing 
In  the  free  market  price  for  gold. 

Mr.  Eberle  described  the  U.S.-Common 
Market  accord  as  "a  proposed  agreement  In 
principle  and  in  substance"  on  trade  rela- 
tions. The  agreement,  he  said,  contains 
"short,  medium  and  long-term"  elements 
that  "help  assure"  the  passage  of  a  clean 
gold  bill  in  Congrees  this  week. 

CONTAINS  ET7BOPKAN  CONCXSSIONS 

He  believes,  that  Is,  that  the  pact  con- 
tains enough  concessions  from  the  Europeans 
to  forestall  attachment  of  protectionist 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  devaluation  bill. 

But  neither  Mr.  Eberle  nor  Half  Dahren- 
dorf,  the  European  Communities  commis- 
sioner for  trade  relations,  would  disclose  the 
substance  of  the  agreement.  Mr.  Eberle  ex- 
plained that  its  final  text  is  still  being  draft- 
ed, that  it  remains  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Common  Market  council  of  mlnlst«*8 
and  subject  to  "a  last  look  by  me"  at  the 
text  when  drafted. 

Both  men  said  the  text  would  be  published 
sometime  this  week  In  Brussels  and  Wash- 
ington. But  Mr.  Eberle  said  he  didn't  know 
whether  It  would  be  published  before  the 
gold  bill  was  submitted  to  Congress  this 
week. 

While  declining  to  discuss  the  substance 
of  the  agreement,  members  of  Mr.  Eberle's 
negotiating  team  Indicated  that  the  prob- 
lems that  had  caused  a  projected  one-day 
wrap-up  session  to  spill  over  into  Friday  In- 
volved "editing  and  wording."  Any  points 
that  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  Common 
Market's  council  of  ministers  for  special  ap- 
proval would  concern  "wording  but  not  fig- 
ures," these  sources  said. 

This  indicates  that  the  short-term  "con- 
cessions" of  the  EC  probably  stand  as  the 
council  mandated  them  to  their  negotiators. 

The  Common  Market  htul  offered  to  stock- 
pile 1.6  million  tons  of  grain  from  Its  1971- 
73  harvest,  up  from  the  1.2  million  tons 
originally  offered  but  well  below  the  3.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  the  U.8.  request.  The  object  of 
the  stockpile  is  to  hold  the  wheat  off  world 
markets  where  it  competes  with  VS.  exports 
and  works  to  lower  the  world  price.  The  Com- 
mon Market  had  also  offered  to  lower  Its 
tariffs  on  oranges  for  June  through  Septem- 
ber to  4%  from  16%,  among  other  conces- 
sions. 

On  the  question  of  tobacco,  where  the 
U.S.  objects  to  Internal  Common  Market 
taxes  that  tend  to  erect  nontarlff  barriers 
against  Imports  of  U.S.  leaf,  it  seemed  likely 
as  the  talks  ended  that  the  EC  will  under- 
take to  keep  American  Interests  in  mind  In 
setting  such  taxes. 

In  like  fashion,  the  EC  Is  expected  to 
undertake  to  keep  the  U.S.  informed  of  Its 
trade  talks  with  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, Iceland,  Finland  and  Portugal.  The  U.8. 
had  asked  to  be  direct  observers  In  these 
talks  to  look  out  for  X3B.  Interests. 

The  Common  Market  member  countries 
are  France,  Italy,  West  Germany,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  Liixembourg. 

One  problem  that  delayed  a  settlement  con- 
cerned a  Joint  declaration  of  Intent  to  hold 
a  "complete  reexamination  of  the  totality  of 
International  economic  relations,"  as  the 
proposed  text  read.  This  would  Involve  an 


examination  of  the  problems,  starting  this 
year,  and  culminate  in  1973  in  broad  and 
far-reaching  negotiations,  comparable  with 
the  Kennedy  round  of  talks  In  the  19608  un- 
der the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

PKErESENTIAL  AGREEMENTS 

At  Issue  here  was  the  U.S.  distaste  for 
preferential  trade  agreements  that  the  EC  has 
and  might  like  to  renew  with  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations.  Both  sides  believe  they 
have  arrived  at  a  wording  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  mere  announcement  of  a  U.S. -Common 
Market  agreement,  even  In  advance  of  terms, 
was  enough  of  a  hypo  for  the  VS.  doUar  on 
international  monetary  markets. 

In  Frankfurt,  where  the  dollar  had  closed 
at  3.1912  marlcs  on  Thursday,  the  West  Ger- 
man central  bank  was  forced  to  intervene  In 
early  dealings  Friday  to  keep  the  U.S.  cur- 
rency from  plunging  further.  But  then  came 
the  announcement,  and  the  dollar  Jumped 
to  close  at  3.202  marks. 

On  the  London  Market,  the  pound  also 
weakened  against  the  dollar  after  the  an- 
nouncement, closing  at  $2,699,  off  from 
$2.6047  at  Thursday's  close. 

The  pattern  was  repeated.  In  it-verse,  on 
the  London  gold  market,  where  speculators. 
Industrial  users  and  miners  trade  the  pre- 
cious metal. 

National  central  banks,  since  March  1968, 
have  refrained  from  trading  on  this  market, 
valuing  their  gold  among  themselves  at  $36 
an  ounce,  soon  to  be  officially  reset  at  $38  an 
ounce.  The  price  on  the  so-called  free  mar- 
ket spared  of  governmental  intervention,  had 
skyrocketed  early  last  week  to  near  $50  an 
ounce  on  speculation  that  the  U.S.  wouldn't 
limit  its  Increase  to  only  $3  an  ounce. 

The  price  fell  back  later  In  the  week  when 
the  VS.  Treasury  Insisted  that  It  would  stick 
with  Its  $38  plan.  It  fell  further  Friday  on 
the  announcement  of  the  Brussels  accord. 
London  dealers  fixed  the  bullion  price  Friday 
afternoon  at  $47  an  ounce,  off  fully  $1  an 
ounce  from  the  day  before. 

"It  was  a  one-way  market  with  speculators 
cashing  in  on  their  profits."  one  dealer  said. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
mission of  this  devaluation  legislation 
meets  the  U.S.  commitment  made  in 
Washington  on  December  16  and  which 
is  an  integral  ptirt  of  the  interim  pack- 
age of  currency  realinements  agreed  to 
by  the  major  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  I  emphasize  the  words  "Interim 
packEige"  because  many  issues  remain 
unresolved,  a  long  and  difScult  period  of 
negotiations  lies  ahead  aa  the  long-term 
reform  of  the  international  monetary 
sjrstem. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  studies 
that  has  been  made  on  the  long-term 
reforms  that  will  be  needed  was  prepared 
this  January  by  12  internationally 
known  economists  representing  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Common 
Maricet,  and  Jai>an.  The  study  entitled 
"Reshaping  the  International  Economic 
Order"  has  been  published  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  which  sets  forth  the 
pending  long-term  issues  of  monetary 
reform  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  fcdlows: 

[From  Reshaping  the  International 

Economic  Order] 

Intxhnational  Monetaht  Arrangements 

The  agreement  reached  In  Washington  on 
December  18  established  some  features  of 
the  international  monetary  system  but  left 
others  to  be  settled  later.  There  was  agree- 
ment on  the  par  values  or  central  rates  of 


the  currencies  of  the  leading  Industrial 
countries  and  on  the  width  of  the  band 
within  which  exchange  rates  would  be  al- 
lowed to  move  around  those  parities.  But 
there  was  no  agreement  on  the  conditions 
that  should  govern  future  changes  in  pari- 
ties and  the  degree  of  fiexlblllty  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  new  par  values;  on  the  condi- 
tions on  which  any  one  reserve  asset  would 
be  convertible  Into  other  reserve  assets;  at 
on  measures  for  the  creation  of  new  reserve 
assets.  In  other  words,  thwe  was  no  explicit 
agreement  on  any  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental elements  in  the  international  mone- 
tary system:  the  mechanism  of  adjustment 
to  surpluses  and  deficits;  the  means  of  pre- 
serving confidence  In  alternative  reserve  as- 
sets; and  methods  of  generating  new  inter- 
national liquidity. 

Such  an  agreement  is  indispensable  to  any 
long-term  settlement.  First  of  all,  the  mech- 
anism of  adjustment  has  to  be  Improved. 
The  reluctance  of  countries  to  allow  changes 
in  exchange  rates  to  play  their  part,  espe- 
cially over  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  has  per- 
petrated Imbalances  that  had  to  be  financed 
and  that  generated  Increasing  distrust  of  ex- 
isting exchange  rates.  Less  reliance  on  the 
financing  of  deficits  and  more  on  their  elim- 
ination through  exchange  rate  adjustments 
is  obviously  desirable,  and  the  main  issue  to 
be  determined  is  what  form  of  fiexlblllty  to 
exchange  rates  would  work  best.  FlexlbUlty 
shovQd  not  be  abused,  however,  but  should 
be  used  as  a  means  of  correcting  external  im- 
balance and  never  made  a  substitute  for 
measures  of  domestic  policy  to  raise  the  level 
of  employment.  It  is  not  the  function  of  ex- 
change rate  adjustments  to  secure  full 
employment. 

The  achievement  of  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment mechanism  to  preserve  International 
balance  is  the  chief  requirement — but  by  it- 
self it  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
ensure  that  existing  reserve  assets  are  firmly 
held.  If  central  banks,  for  example,  come  to 
distrust  the  dollar  because  of  the  large  total 
of  U.S.  external  quick  llabUltles,  a  fresh  crisis 
may  be  precipitated  because  these  banks  will 
be  xmwUling  to  accept  more  dcdlars  or  will 
try  to  secure  convertibility  into  some  other 
reserve  asset.  In  all  probftbllity,  this  situa- 
tion would  give  rise  to  sharp  and  undesirable 
changes  In  the  dollar  parities  of  other  cur- 
rencies and  renew  world  uneasiness  about 
the  possibility  of  competitive  devaluations. 

This  danger  has  to  be  viewed  against  the 
backgrotmd  of  the  very  large  total  of  U.S. 
dollars  already  held  by  central  banks  ($45 
biUion  at  the  end  of  September  1971  and 
rising  fast)  and  the  possible  need  to  go  on 
financing  a  continuing  U.S.  deficit  for  some 
time.  The  urgency  of  international  negotia- 
tion for  a  long-term  settlement  derives 
mainly  from  the  need  to  deal  with  this  large 
overhang  of  Inconvertible  dollars. 

In  addition,  agreement  will  have  to  be 
reached  on  the  future  role  of  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  asset  and  on  how.  If  the  world  is  not 
to  be  kept  supplied  with  additional  reserve 
assets  indefinitely  by  means  of  a  U.S.  deficit, 
the  genuine  need  for  fresh  Injections  of 
liquidity  is  to  be  satisfied.  This  is  the  third 
element  required  In  any  reconstruction  of 
the  existing  system. 

The  use  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency 
Is  widely  thought  to  confer  privileges  on  the 
United  States  that  should  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Th\i  is  not,  however,  as  easy  as  it  may 
seem.  The  reserve  cxurency  role  does  not  re- 
sult from  any  initiative  by  the  United  States 
and  cannot  be  terminated  by  a  unilateral  de- 
cision on  Its  pcu-t.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the 
dollar  continues  to  be  the  ciurency  of  inter- 
vention, and  the  U.S.  economy  and  financial 
institutions  occupy  a  dominant  position  to 
international  trade  and  finance,  there  Is  an 
unavoidable  asymmetry  to  the  system.  This 
asymmetry  makes  it  dlfflciUt,  if  not  impoa- 
slble,  to  reduce  the  dollar  to  the  same  status 
as  that  of  other  currencies  or  to  ensure  for 
the  United  States  the  same  freedom  of  action 
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In  relation  to  exchange  rates  as  that  enjoyed 
by  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  not  In 
the  general  Interest  to  perpetuate  a  system 
that  links  the  creation  of  additional  liquidity 
with  the  continuation  of  U.S.  deficits  and 
multiplies  the  danger  of  switches  between 
alternate  reserve  assets. 


ADDRESS     BY     MRS.     ANN     BAKER 
FURROW.  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  applaud 
one  of  Tennessee's  most  outstanding 
women,  Mrs.  Ann  Baker  Furrow,  of 
Knoxville.  Last  year,  CJov.  Winfield  Dunn 
appointed  Mrs.  Furrow  as  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Board  of 
Trustees.  She  is  the  first  woman  and 
also,  at  26,  one  of  the  youngest  members 
ever  to  be  appointed  to  that  body  in  the 
176-year  history  of  the  imiversity. 

Mrs.  Furrow's  appointment  is  only  the 
latest  of  her  many  achievements.  As  a 
fine  sportswoman,  runner-up  for  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Amateur  Golf  Cham- 
pionship and  winner  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Women's  Golf  Championship,  Mrs. 
Furrow,  a  native  of  MaryVille,  was  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Robert  Neyland 
scholarship  for  athletic  and  academic 
achievement  while  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  While  at  the  uni- 
versity, Ann  served  as  president  of  Alpha 
Delta  Pi  sorority,  was  named  to  Who's 
Who,  received  a  Mortar  Board  Senior 
Citation,  and  served  as  vice  president  of 
Associated  Women  Students. 

Since  her  graduation,  Mrs.  Furrow  has 
been  active  in  many  civic  activities,  in- 
cluding the  Dogwood  Arts  Festival  in 
Knoxville,  the  Knoxville  Sjanphony  So- 
ciety, and  the  Tennessee  Junior  Golf 
Association,  as  well  as  working  with  a 
Knoxville  real  estate  firm.  She  is  married 
to  Mr.  Sam  Furrow,  a  Knoxville  attorney. 

Last  December,  Mrs.  Furrow  delivered 
the  commencement  address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville.  Her 
remarks  and  advice  to  UT  graduates  de- 
scribe the  personal  creed  by  which  Mrs. 
Furrow  has  lived.  They  will,  I  think,  be 
of  value  to  all  American  youth.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMXNCXMXNT  AODRXSS  BT  MRS.  AlfN  BAKEB 

Pdsbow 
Today  Is  asi  Important  day  for  each  of  you, 
not  only  because  It  Is  your  graduation  day, 
but  also  because  it  Is  the  first  day  of  the  rest 
of  your  life.  The  greatest  thing  I  could  hope 
for  each  of  you  Is  that  the  rest  of  your  life 
would  be  rich,  fulfilled,  and  happy — what  I 
would  consider  successful.  To  me,  success  Is 
not  defined  In  terms  of  prestige  symbols  or 
material  wealth,  but  rather  In  terms  of  satis- 
faction, peace  of  mind,  fulfillment,  and  crea- 
tive accomplishment.  Based  on  what  I  have 
observed  In  individuals  I  think  we  all  would 
oonsider  successful.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
only  two  suggestions  that  might  aid  you  In 
obtaining  this  successful  life: 

1.  Always  have  a  goal  before  you,  a  sense  of 
direction 

2.  Always  think  you  can  reach  that  goal. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  goal -striving,  goal- 
oriented  mechanism.  In  a  sense,  he  Is  func- 
tionally like  a  bicycle.  A  bicycle  maintains  Its 
poise  and  equUlbrltim  only  so  long  as  It  la 
going  forward  towards  something — to  some 
point.   We  are  engineered  along  the  same 


lines — as  goal -seeking  mechanisms.  When  we 
have  no  personal  goal  which  we  are  Interested 
in  and  which  "means  something"  to  us.  we 
are  apt  to  go  around  In  circles,  feel  "lost" 
and  find  life  "aimless"  and  "pxirposeless." 
Life  becomes  worthwhile  when  we  have 
worthwhile  goals. 

Today  you.  and  your  parents,  have  reached 
a  goal  you  set  years  ago.  and  I  know  you 
must  feel  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
happiness  from  this  accomplishment.  But 
now  with  the  rest  of  your  life  before  you. 
you  must  set  other  goals — and  this  means 
any  goal.  It  can  be  long  range,  such  u  be- 
coming head  of  a  company,  writing  a  book, 
making  discoveries  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment, becoming  a  head  football  coach,  or 
getting  your  children  through  college.  They 
can  be  short  range  goals  such  as  beating 
Arkansas,  cooking  a  good  meal,  painting  a 
picture,  shooting  an  80  In  golf,  getting  a 
Job  promotion,  or  improving  the  aroma  at 
Stinky  Creek.  The  scope  of  the  goal  la  not 
Important — the  fact  that  you  have  some 
goal  Is! 

So  my  first  suggestion  that  might  help  you 
attain  a  fulfilled,  successful  life  is  this — get 
yourself  a  goal;  get  a  project;  stay  busy  doing 
something  creative;  always  have  something 
ahead  of  you  to  "look  forward  to."  to  "work 
for"  and  to  "hope  for." 

My  second  suggestion  is  to  think  you  can 
accomplish  whatever  you  set  out  to  do.  You 
might  call  this  attitude  positive  thinking  or 
self-confidence  or  any  number  of  related 
titles.  But  the  point  Is  "Be  the  man  who 
thinks  he  can"  and  you  can  do  It.  I  have 
always  felt  that  this  was  an  Important  atti- 
tude to  take  towards  life,  and  one  day  several 
years  ago  I  found  a  poem  that  I  frequently 
refer  to  when  I  need  a  "boost." 

THE    MAN    WHO   THINKS  KE   CAN 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are; 
If  you  think  you  dare  not.  you  don't! 
If  you'd  like  to  win.  but  think  you  can't. 
It's  almost  a  cinch  that  you  won't. 

If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost; 
For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will; 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind ! 

If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are; 
You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise. 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself 
Before  you  can  win  the  prize. 

Life's  battles  don't  always  go 
To  the  strongest  or  fastest  man; 
But  sooner  or  later  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can ! 

By  coincidence  I  saw  two  weeks  ago  in  a 
NaaihvlUe  paper  where  Ooach  Johnny  Majors, 
who  was  Just  chosen  Coach  of  the  Year,  used 
this  same  poem  in  a  speech  he  gave  there. 

You  do  hear  so  much  in  sports  about  the 
neceeslty  of  a  positive  or  winning  attitude. 
It  Is  very  obvious  In  a  sporting  event,  espe- 
cially In  a  man-to-man  confrontation,  that 
If  you  go  into  a  match  with  the  idea  that 
you  can't  win,  then  you  never  will.  Hwiry 
Pord  once  said,  "If  you  think  you  oan  or  If 
you  think  you  cant,  then  you  are  right  on 
both  points." 

But  this  positive  "can-do"  attltvtde  is  Just 
as  Important  In  all  arenas  of  your  life — in 
your  business  life,  your  home  life,  and  your 
religious  life.  Many  of  you  are  probably  sit- 
ting there  saying  "I  Just  dont  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do  what  I  really  want  to  do — ^to  get  my 
Masters  or  Doctorate,  or  to  get  a  particular 
Job.  But  this  feeUng  is  wron^.  You  can  do 
anything  you  really  want  to  do  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  A  few  of  you  are 
fortunate  to  have  exceptional  Intelligence  or 
ability,  but  each  of  you  can  be  exceptional. 

Any  buslneeeman.  any  educator,  any  per- 
son that  Is  In  a  leadership  position  will  say 
without  hesitation  that  an  Individual  with 
a  poeltlve  attitude  is  much  more  valuable 
than  someone  with  more  aUllty  or  more  In- 
t^ligence  but  with  a  defeatist  outlook.  So 


always  take  the  attitude  that  any  goal  or 
task  may  be  tough,  but  that  It  can  be  licked; 
and  you  will  be  svurprlsed  at  the  things  you 
can  accomplish. 

Today  you  are  beginning  the  rest  of  your 
life;  and  If  you  can  find  true  happiness,  ful- 
fillment and  peace  of  mind,  then  I  think  you 
will  have  had  a  successful  life.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  If  you  will  always  have  some 
goal  before  you,  no  matter  how  big  or  small, 
how  long-range  or  short-range,  but  Just  smne 
goal;  and  If  you  will  approach  that  goal  and 
approach  life  with  a  positive  "can-do"  atti- 
tude, then  you  will  be  well  on  your  way  to 
that  successful  life;  and  I  wish  this  for  every 
one  of  you  I 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CLAIMS 
PROCESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  although 
social  security  was  never  meant  to  cover 
the  full  financial  needs  of  individuals,  we 
know  that  millions  of  Americans  today 
are  forced  to  depend  almost  solely  upon 
benefit  checks,  and  moreover,  a  great 
many  are  completely  dependent  on  those 
checks.  This  dependence  is  the  conse- 
quence of  many  factors,  such  as  disability 
which  prevents  a  beneficiary  from  work- 
ing. Job  discrimination,  employers  who 
have  not  provided  expected  pensions,  and 
past  earnings  that  were  too  low  to  permit 
adequate  savings  during  a  working  life- 
time. 

Our  senior  citizens,  already  the  prime 
victims  of  inflation,  our  crudest  tax,  are 
being  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  yet 
another  problem  originating  in  Wash- 
ington, that  is,  the  bungling  and  delays 
in  getting  social  security  checks  to  their 
recipients. 

These  may  be  procediiral  matters  to  a 
faceless  bureaucrat  or  a  soulless  com- 
puter In  Washington.  But,  they  are  mat- 
ters of  acute  misery  and,  yes,  of  disaster 
to  the  older  man  and  woman  whose  often 
feeble  body  of  life  i»ngs  from  the 
thread  of  those  green  social  security 
checks. 

If  such  a  check  is  2  days  late  in  ar- 
riving because  a  holiday  forces  a  post- 
ponement in  their  being  received  in  the 
mail,  the  result  can  be  no  food  or  some 
other  horribly  real  hardship  for  the  re- 
cipient. 

From  a  longer  term  view,  complains 
received  by  my  office  indicate  that  the 
handling  of  claims  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  hsis  been  the  cause  of 
much  unnecessary  heartache  and  hard- 
ship. 

Disabled  and  elderly  persons  are  suf- 
fering undue  hardships  and  deep  frustra- 
tions while  enduring  the  time-consuming 
processing  of  applications  and  claims,  er- 
rors in  payment  and  delays  in.  payment 
at  a  time  in  their  lives  when  flniuicial 
assistance  is  particularly  needed. 

My  own  office  files  continuously  bulge 
further  with  complaints  from  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  time  that  an  examination  of  the 
social  security  claims  process  be  made. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  undertake  an  efficiency  study  of 
the  claims  process  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  such  a  study 
might  consider  the  implementation  of 
new  and  more  equitable  procedures. 

I  believe  this  to  be  necessary  If  the  un- 
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fortimate  bimgling  that  has  charac- 
terized the  claims  process  in  the  past  year 
are  not  to  be  repeated. 

Allow  me  to  cite  some  examples  of  the 
impact  which  administrative  delays  have 
had  upon  some  of  my  constituents. 

After  filing  the  initial  application  for 
benefits  and  then  waiting  the  requisite 
6-month  period  following  her  disability, 
a  51 -year-old  Providence  womat^.  who 
was  unable  to  work  and  in  dire  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  help  defray  medi- 
cal expenses,  had  to  wait  an  additional 
6  months  before  a  determination  was 
made  on  her  claim. 

It  took  4  months  for  payment  to  be 
reinstated  to  a  Cumberland  widow  in  her 
seventies  because  of  an  inadvertent  er- 
ror at  the  social  security  office.  Another 
unfortimate  incident  in  this  case  oc- 
curred after  my  ccNistituent  had  notified 
the  social  security  office  that  he  had 
moved.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, although  recording  the  change  of 
address  on  her  own  account,  failed  to  do 
so  on  payment  from  her  husband's 
account. 

At  still  a  later  date,  my  constituent 
contacted  my  office  after  being  advised 
that  an  overpayment  had  been  made  on 
her  widow's  benefits.  A  reply  to  my  in- 
quiry into  this  matter  indicated  that  the 
notice  of  overpayment  was  in  error  and 
a  check  was  to  be  made  payable  for  the 
amount  erroneously  withheld. 

A  68-year-old  Providence  woman  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  overpayment.  Benefits 
were  stopped.  An  investigation  revealed 
that  a  duplicate  financial  report  had 
been  made.  But,  it  took  4  months  to  re- 
cover the  payments.  To  further  compli- 
cate this  individual's  case,  during  the 
"waiting"  period.  Congress  had  passed 
an  amendment  to  increase  benefits 
which,  of  course,  she  could  not  receive. 
Unfortunately,  the  proper  adjustments 
had  not  been  recorded  to  this  account 
and  it  was  necessary  to  file  a  separate  re- 
port so  that  a  check  for  the  Increased 
benefits  could  be  issued. 

In  October  1970.  I  intervened  on  be- 
half of  a  75 -year-old  man  from  West 
Warwick,  who  had  not  received  benefits 
from  February  1970.  because  a  question 
had  arisen  in  his  proof  of  age  evidence. 
This  claim  traveled  back  and  forth,  to 
and  from  Rhode  Island,  Baltimore,  and 
the  New  York  pajonent  center.  In  De- 
cember 1970,  the  claim  was  approved  on 
a  local  level.  However,  Baltimore  tind 
New  York  did  not  agree  with  this  deci- 
sion and  requested  still  additional  evi- 
dence. In  May  1971,  this  claim  was  finally 
approved. 

A  Warwick  man  who  is  self-employed, 
working  on  a  commission  with  no  com- 
pany benefits,  has  advised  me  that  he 
filed  several  applications  because  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  had  no  rec- 
ord of  his  ever  filing  a  claim,  and  that  he 
had  to  wait  2  years  for  a  decision  to  be 
made  on  his  claim. 

I  first  indicated  my  interest  in  the 
claim  of  a  Manville,  R.I.  citizen  when 
he  informed  me  of  his  decision  to  re- 
quest a  reconsideration  on  his  claim  for 
disability  benefits  in  October  1969.  In 
December  1970  I  received  official  noti- 
fication that  his  claim  for  disability 
benefits  had  been  approved.  However, 
after  being  advised  by  his  attorney  that 


there  would  be  no  fee,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  took  the  liberty 
of  making  the  25 -percent  deduction.  I 
wEis  advised  in  April  1971  that  a  check 
was  being  mailed  to  my  constituent. 

A  particularly  sad  experience  was  that 
of  a  widow  and  mother  of  six  minor 
children.  This  woman  became  quite  ill 
and  was  forced  to  place  her  children  in 
a  home  supported  by  the  Catholic  char- 
ity. Benefits  for  the  children  were  for- 
warded to  the  home.  When  she  was  well 
again,  she  regained  custody  of  her  chil- 
dren and  notified  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections  when  maiUng  the  children's 
checks.  The  address  change  should  have 
received  clearance  so  that  the  widow 
would  receive  the  checks.  Upon  notifi- 
cation the  first  payment  was  made. 
However,  It  was  learned  that  the  cor- 
rection of  address  did  not,  in  fact,  clear 
and  further  payments  were  not  being 
made  following  the  initial  check.  The 
family  was  forced  to  go  on  reUef  and, 
subsequently,  seek  legal  assistance  after 
failure  to  receive  payment  for  3  months. 

Another  most  difficult  case  involves 
a  Portsmouth,  R.I.  mother  with  three 
children  who  was  twice  widowed  and  had 
since  remarried  in  1966.  This  woman 
filed  a  change  in  status  report  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  up>on  her 
third  married.  Three  years  later,  she 
received  a  notification  from  that  office 
that  she  had  been  overpaid  benefits 
amoimting  to  $2,234.20  and  that  an 
initial  payment  would  be  expected  with- 
in 30  days.  My  constituent,  after  nu- 
merous attempts  to  clarify  the  situation, 
and  after  being  told  by  a  local  social 
security  representative  that  "he  could 
not  imderstand  how  it  happened,"  asked 
for  my  help.  I  immediately  intervened 
on  her  behalf  only  to  be  told  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  that : 

Even  though  the  Administration  was  In 
error  in  making  Incorrect  payments,  she 
could  not  be  granted  relief  from  repayment 
of  such  amount. 

I  have  since  advised  my  constituent 
of  her  right  to  request  a  hearing  of  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  however,  that  I  was  notified 
this  past  month  that  her  appeal  had 
been  denied. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  cases,  but 
there  are  many,  many  more. 

While  I  realized  that  the  work  of  the 
employees  of  the  Social  Security  .Ad- 
ministration is  most  difficult,  and  some- 
times very  tedious  and  boring,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  they  remember  that 
the  faceless  paper  that  they  shuffle  from 
desk  to  desk  concerns  the  fate  of  real 
people — many  of  whom  have  already  suf- 
fered their  share  of  indignities  and  who 
could  do  well  without  suffering  aggra- 
vation at  the  hands  of  careless  bureau- 
crats in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  eco- 
nomic well  being  is  dependent  upon  the 
largesse  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  increasing  each  day.  Within 
a  year  and  a  half  the  administration 
expects  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  take  over  the  handling  of  welfare 
cases  from  the  States. 

If  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  to  handle  the  increasing  workload 


efficiently,  and  with  a  spirit  of  kindness, 
I  believe  steps  must  be  taken  now  to 
reform  their  slow  and  clumsy  procedures 
for  handling  claims. 


EDUCATION   BUDGET.   FISCAL    1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  3.  it  was  my  privilege  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations regarding  the  administration's 
budget  for  education,  fiscal  1973. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks to  the  committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Budoxt  or  thk  UNirra  States  foe  Fiscal 

Ybab  1973 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Alan  Ckanston 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Coounlttee:  It  Is  a  great  honor 
to  appear  before  you  In  these  hearings  on 
the  federal  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  students,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  school  boards  actively 
Involved  in  serving  the  nation  at  every  level 
and  segment  of  the  American  educational 
system,  public  and  private. 

PRESSirSES    FOR    CHANCE    IN    FT7NDING    PATTEKNS 

Senators  are  as  conscious  as  I  am  that 
events  are  moving  swiftly  and  with  irresisti- 
ble force,  shaping  and  forming  vastly  differ- 
ent patterns  of  financing  the  systems  which 
interlock  to  make  up  the  totality  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

The  Serrano  case  In  California,  decisions 
in  New  Jersey,  Minnesota — the  Austin.  Texas, 
and  Richmond,  Virginia,  holdings — all  pre- 
sage fundamental  changes  in  our  traditional 
patterns  of  school  finance.  These  decisions, 
and  others,  reflect  the  concerns  which  In- 
formed the  Task  Force  reports  on  educa- 
tional finance  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  past  two  admlnlstratlonfl. 

In  the  realms  of  vocational  education, 
education  for  the  handicapped,  our  two-year 
community  and  Junior  colleges,  our  four- 
year  undergraduate  institutions,  and  our 
graduate  and  professional  training  centers, 
the  events  of  the  past  decade  have  produced 
pressures  of  such  magnitude  that  only  a 
further  major  enlistment  of  our  national 
resources  can  resolve  them. 

Legislation  on  the  verge  of  enactment, 
when  operative  and  funded,  may  provide  the 
necessary  resources  to  do  the  Job;  but  untU 
these  proposed  programs  can  begin  to  op- 
erate effectively,  it  Is  all  the  more  Impor- 
tant that  existing  programs  receive  con- 
tinued and  Increased  financial  support.  Later 
this  morning  you  will  hear  the  case  presented 
by  my  good  friend  Roger  Heyns  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education,  Bpeclflcally  on 
the  importance  of  fuller  funding  of  the 
Higher  Education  authorities.  As  one  whose 
present  concerns  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  Include 
the  post-secondary  educational  areas,  par- 
ticularly the  community  colleges  of  my  state, 
I  know  that  his  advice  to  you  is  well-con- 
sidered. On  a  somewhat  more  constricted 
area,  but  one  of  deep  concern  and  Intense 
Interest — the  administration  proposals  for 
radical  resection  and  revision  oT  the  funding 
patterns  under  Pi.  874  and  PX.  816  Im- 
pacted areas  assistance — the  Information  be- 
ing brought  to  your  attention  by  Mr.  David 
Fish  of  San  Diego  wUl  merit  careful  con- 
sideratlon. 

INCRKASXD    MASKS   CUTS   IN    STATX   OFERATXS 
FSOOaAlCS 

The  current  proposal,  even  though  they 
contain  promises  of  funding  lAen  new  pro- 
posad  legislation  Is  «naoted,  use  the  M-\  t4}- 
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lion  recommended  to  mask  an  effective  cut  should  be  rephrased  to  relate:  "4%  cut  tn     have  they  been  In  at  a  level  to  support  the 

of  $329  mUllon  under  FT  1972  for  programs  goods  and  services  expected  to  occur  In  FY      full   range   of  Instructional,   health    nutrt- 

characteriized  by  one  common  factor.  Each  1973.'  The  $6.1   blUlon  for  education  pro-      tlonal.  and  psychological  servlcee  needed  to 

Is    a    state-grant,    state-formula    program  grams  in  the  budget  needs  to  be  viewed  In     ensure  that  all  the  needs  of  participating  dls- 

whose   ground   rules  are   fairly   well   under-  the  following  perspectives :                                         advantaged  students  are  met.  The  U5  OfBce 

stood  because  the  programs  have  been  In  $1,226  bUllon  of  the  total  Is  not  legaUy     of  Education  has  learned  that  truly  success- 

existence  long  enough  to  work  out  many  of  fundable  as  of  this  date  for  new  programs,      f ul  programs  for  disadvantaged  students  re- 

the  difficulties  which  occur  In  the  Initial  op-  until  they  become  public  law.                               quire  approximately  $800  of  special  servlcee 

erational  years  of  a  new  enterprise.  Using  the  gome  areas  In  the  budget  proposals  car-      per  child  over  and  above  regular  school  pro- 

states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Hamp-  ned  under  the  general  heading  of  Educa-      grams.  The  current  per  pupU  expenditure  foe 

shire.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota  tional  Renewal  raise  questions  which  I  sur-      Title  I  Is  $193. 

and  Washington  as  models,  let  me  Illustrate:  miae  will  engender  much  controversy  before          Have  we  too  many  teachers  of  handicapped 

For  programs  Involving  state  grants  funded  they  are  settled.                                                          children?  Here  is  what  we  are  told  by  toe 

)^  ^i^~','"*l'i'^.'^''°  '^"^"^^S  proposed  xducationai.  rkkewal                            CouncU  for  Exceptional  Children. 

for  FY  1973  in  the  budget  estimate.  Louisiana  kdocational  rknxwal  «-  

would  lose:  A  major  question  which  might  be  raised                    toucation  op  handicappkd 

$1.6   million — Title   III   National    Defence  concerns  the  propriety  of  an  introduction  of         There  are  six  mUllon  handicapped  children 

Act — matching    grants    for   equipment    and  *  new  Aeld  c^eratlng  program  without  sub-     of  school  age  In  our  country.  One  mUllon 

minor  remodeling.  stantive  legislation  behind  It.  including  the      of  tbeee  children  have  been  denied  access  to 

$2.9  million — Sec.  3(b)  children  »uider  P. L.  creation    of    positions    entitled    Educational      any  free  pubUc  education.  Of  the  five  million 

874 — School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Extension  Agents,  as  staff  of  some  30  "Re-      who  are  In  school,  only  half  are  receiving  any 

Areas  (unless  such  children  have  uniformed  newal  Sites"  to  effect  a  consolidation  of  Office     of  the  special  educational  assistance  they  so 

parent.)  of  Education  programs  at  the  field  level.                desperately  need.  In  California  we  have  been 

$132.3   thousand — B-2  of  Education  Pro-  I  pass  no  Judgment  upon  the  merits  of     trying  over  the  years  to  right  this  Injustice, 

fessions    Development   Act — Attracting    and  the  proposal.  These  will.  I  am  sure,  be  de-     *>"*  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the  goal 

Qualifying  Teachers.  bated  before  this  Committee  and  elsewhere.  I      o^   full   educational    opportunity   for   these 

$78.7  thousand — Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu-  raise  the  matter  only  to  express  the  hope  that     children, 
cation  Act — University  Extension  and  Com-  "o  matter  how  the  vexing  Jurisdictional  ques-          Recent   U.S.   District   Court   decisions   are 
munlty  Services  Act.  tlons  may  be  settled,  that  in  the  process,  ade-      clearly  establishing  their  constitutional  right 
$228.5  thousand — Title  VI  of  the  Higher  quate  funds  be  provided  for  the  basic  acts      to  an  appropriate  education.  Beyond  the  fact 
Education  Act — ^Undergraduate  Instructional  Involved  to  do  the  Job  they  were  originally     that  handicapped  children  have  a  legal  and 
Equipment.  intended  to  do.  The  budget  In  this  area  car-      moral  right  to  an  education,  the  evidence  la 
$825.0  thousand— Title  I  and  State  Admin-  ries  a  myth  that  should  be  exploded.  I  refer     overwhelming  that  It   Is  cost  beneficial  to 
istratlon  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  to  the  deletion  of  funding  for  EPDA  B-2  and      society  to  provide  such  an  education.  Con- 
Act.  Section  504.                                                                 slderlng  the  costly  alternatives,  such  as  instl- 
$188.9    thousand— Bankhead-Jonea    Act—  teachek  strapLus  a  myth                        tutlonalizatlon  and  welfare.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Land-Grant  College  supDort  .^^                      .._                                                        °ur  society  can  no  longer  afford  to  close  the 

$174.6   thousand— Title   H  of   the   Library  fJ^LI^^y^^^^t,  *Pf*"f  '^  "** J*""^^*      educational  door  to  these  chUdren. 

Services  and  Construction  Act-Public   Li-  «,^^,.i^u    ,  ,^     1.          support  of  Title         commissioner  Marland  has  established  a 

brary  Construction  matching  grant  program  ?^.^^'  k^*  fellowship  program.  The  myth     priority   of   education   for   all   handicapped 

$204.5    thousand-Title    I   of    the    Ubrwy  ^>,1^*  h''^,^^*  nr"^^'**^*'^".'?'^.^  **°      chUdren  by  1980.  If  we  are  to  achieve  this 

Services   and   Construction   Act-Public   LI-  f^' J^^  of  educating  boys  and  girls.  Evidence     goal,  we  must  have  the  partnership  of  the 

brary  Services  ($16.6  million  cut  nationally  ^  "'J"*  °'  'i?"  number  of  applicants  apply-     federal    government.    The    states    are    now 

Louisiana  In  FY  1972  received  $836J  thou-  ilV^'  ™r''fl«?H°,''^f  *  ".t^*   swltchmg      spending  over  $2  bUllon  for  this  purpose;  we 

sand;  estimated  based  upon  a  25%cut  )  ,^^                 J  fields  because  they  cannot  get      need  an  additional  $3  billion.  We  must  have 

Total — $6  332  million  ^         '  '  "  *^     *°  forth.                                           subsUntlally  Increased  federal  assistance  to 

For  the  same  programs   the  cuts  in  funds  ""^'^  ^  *  ^y*^*^'  ^®  **°  ^°^  ^*'*  *  trained     provide  educational  programs  and  train  an 

avaUable  under  FY  1972  for  the  states  Indl-  "*«=*'*'"  surplus.  We  have  a  deficit.  What  is      additional  245.000  special   education  teach- 

cated,  would  result  In  losses  as  follows-  lacking  is  effective  demand.  We  do  not  have     era.  We  cannot  allow  another  generation  of 

^,.    .  enough  money  to  run  our  schools  as  they     handicapped  chUdren  and  parents  to  remain 

Mississippi   $4,023,681  should  be  run.  Ask  any  superintendent  of     cast-offs  of  the  American  education  system. 

New   Hampshire 2,262,677  any  major  school  system.  Because  we  have 

New  Jersey 13,632,210  reduced  our  school   year,   because   we  have                     vocational  education  needs 

New  Mexico 7,086.612  postponed  the  maintenance  of  our  school  fab-         ^&^e   we   too   many   trained   teachers  In 

North  Dakota 1.666.389  ric,  because  we  have  eUmlnated  In  system      vocational  education?  Let  us  look  at  the  rec- 

Washlngton   12.262,423  after    system    whole    categories    of    teachers      ord  starting  with  a  quotation  from  the  report 

SHADOW  AND  SUBSTANCE  ^"*=^  ^  librarians  and  physical  educators  to     °^  ^^^  Advisory  CouncU  on  Vocational  Edu- 

o„^„     .  ,^ ^               ..   ^           .^  ^     .  save  money— and  It  has  not  been  enough— we     cation.  1968  (President  Johnson's  CouncU): 

vo^^ir  P****'  magnitude  woi^d  be  In-  have  been  forced  to  curtail,  against  our  pro-  '"'^y  ^  vocational  education  necessary? 
11^^^  I  ^T^^  ^*,*  ^?'^-  ^'^^°'-  fessional  Judgment,  the  provtelon  of  c£m-  I*  ^  «»«  bridge  between  man  and  his  work. 
n^;t  ..^!f  *"k  ^'?'^yl^*'^»»-  B"*^  «^e  room  teacher  after  classroom  teacher  that  MUUons  of  people  need  this  education  In 
point  is  that  each  and  every  state,  under  ^e  know  we  should  employ  o'^er  to  earn  a  living.  Every  man  wants  to 
the  budget  proposal.  wUl  stand  to  lose  sub-  v^ho  suffers'  The  fenerations  of  children  P'ovlde  for  his  famUy  with  honor  and  dignity 
SDT*the""rre?oV°LhTh'''?h^  ''w^r^/':  *^°  'iT^Bbon-c^slla^u^loS^^S^t  and  to  be  counted  as  an  Individual.  ProvSlnl 
spite  the  rhetoric  which  the  WaU  Street  jg  ^by  ^g  unre  this  Committee  toraise  the  ^°^  "»  Individual's  employabUity  as  he  leaves 
eSSl  oTZ'uS28''l97r  '°"'""-  '"  ""  ^PPr%r7:u^ tTcl^'t''^.'\^^:  -hool.  and  throughout  lis  wo'rkllfe,  is  one 
eaitoriai  or  January  28.  1972.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  program  that  is  under-funded.  °'  *'^«  ™*J°'  8°*^^  °^  vocational  education." 
"paiNciPLB  AND  PRACTICE  To  acccpt  the  budget  figures  for  Titles  I,  ^^*  National  Advisory  CouncU  on  Voca- 
"The  current  budget  reiterates  as  a  guld-  ^I  and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  tlonal  Education  vras  created  by  the  Con- 
ing principle  the  President's  belief  that  an  Education  Act,  as  hold  the  line  figures  of  last  *f''®^  through  enactment  of  the  Vocational 
increasing  share  of  our  national  resources  year,  means  to  take  a  10%  cut  In  either  chll-  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  It  Is  corn- 
must  be  returned  to  private  citizens  and  dren  served  or  services  given.  It  Is  false  P°^^  °^  21  persons,  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
state  and  local  governments  to  enable  them—  economy.  <lent  from  diverse  backgrounds  In  labor, 
rather  than  the  federal  government— to  meet  esea  title  i  funding  management,  and  education.  It  Is  charged 
individual  and  community  needs."  While  congressional  apDroDrlatlons  for  V  ^^fZ^^^^},^^  '°'"  ^d^slng  the  Commls- 
Certainly  In  this  area  of  discontinuance  of  Title  I  have  Tn^^  grS^Uy  from  $9M  o^:L'^t^^^T^ZZ'"^''^'''  '"^^  °^''T'' 
established  programs  which  provide,  by  for-  mllUon  In  1966  to  the  present  fdndinllevel^  rLor,^^n;?.^.nt^,  fr^.  Pf^K™'^'  °"^*"f 
mula,  determinable  sums  for  laudable  pur-  the  number  of  pubUc  and  non-pubUc  KhaTla  '^"'^o^^endatlons  for  such  programs,  and 
pc«es  the  principle  seems  to  have  been  ^on-  served  has  neve^r  appi^hTaKL  idTn"!  C^HeS  'ScatloriJd  WeUare^"*"' 
ored  in  the  breech.  tlfled  as  eligible,  and  the  number  of  students  a  s^nd^enort  of  ^he  CouncU  recom 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  material  such  as  the  receiving  service  has  declined  since  the  In-  mend^fundamenta?  ooHcv  chaS^^  f or  th^ 
foregoing  belongs  more  properly  m  the  hear-  ceptlon  of  the  program  from  approximately  ^"er^  government  which  S.Te!?i  to 
mgs  ahead  by  the  subcommittee  on  the  8,200,000  to  7,400,000.  This  reduction  may  be  ^ke  edSlon  l^me  «  ret^vanrfor^to^^ 
specifics  of  line  Item  funding.  I  have  touched  attributed  to  both  the  increased  coets  of  ^eriSn  mi^nsThTd^not^^^^^^^ 
upon  It  as  UlUBtratlve  of  the  difficulties  we  providing  compensatory  education  services  umveiStles  aTfo?  ThcL  who  df  ^he^ouncU 
face  a.  we  learn  painfully  that  we  cannot  (Inflation)  and  to  efforts  by  school  dl^rlcts  r^oXended  that  th^  F^eS  ^ove?Xnt 
accept  blindly,  at  face  value,  statements  to  concentrate  a  variety  of  needed  i^Mces  i^e^t  lewt  m  much  m^t^to  r^uTthe 
such  as:  "Funding  proposed  for  Federal  Ed-  on  the  most  educationally  deprived  students  flow  of  umrLlne^  vout^  m  U  iSe^  ?n 
ucatlon  in  FY  1973  shows  a  steep  Increan  of  in  schools  with  the  highest  concentrations  of     f^uctae  the  nSS  of  unei^loLl 

'l^r^c^^cUL  T^'^-"  "  "^r^  '"^''^^•r                                                                      1"fl^  mr,Tie°Fede"rr?Sment  ap- 

th«boardcortlncreaaesof  20%  have  occurred  'Htle  I  funds  have,  therefore,  never  been     proprlated  $1.7  bUllon  to  support  effort*  to 

to   the   same   period,    then   the   statement  sufflclent  to  serve  aU  eligible  schoola.  nor     recruit,  counsel,  educate  and  train,  provide 
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Job  placement  for  13  mUllon  persons  who 
suffered  economic,  educational,  or  physical 
handicaps.!  During  that  year,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods 
showed  an  overall  Increase.- 

Approxlmately  850,000  young  men  and 
women  drop  out  of  the  Nation's  high  schools 
each  year  before  graduating.  Many  of  them 
flow  Into  the  pool  of  unemployed  because 
they  lack  the  skUls  and  the  preparation  to 
make  them  employable.  To  reduce  this  flow, 
in  fiscal  1971,  the  Federal  government  spent 
$7,500,000  for  part-time  Jobs  designed  to  keep 
youths  In  school  and  provided  a  vocational 
education  expenditure  of  $20  mUllon  for 
career  training  for  the  disadvantaged.'' 

The  Advisory  CouncU  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation pointed  out  that  "the  allocation  of 
far  more  Federal  dollars  to  the  problem  of  the 
pool  than  to  the  problem  of  the  flow  is 
wasteful  and  Inefficient.  This  Nation  wUl 
never  reduce  its  pool  of  unen^loyed  untU 
the  Federal  government  gives  as  much  at- 
tention to  reducing  the  flow  as  it  gives  to 
trying  to  reduce  the  pool."* 

In  fiscal  1971,  approximately  6.623.627  high 
school  students  were  enroUed  In  vocational 
education  programs  to  which  the  Federal 
government  coutrtbuted  $183,569,000.  The 
Federal  Investment.  p)er  student,  was  $33.23. 

The  totol  secondary  school  enroUment  for 
1971  was  13.329.000.  If  vocational  education 
is  to  serve  the  80%  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents who  do  not  complete  foiu*  years  of 
college,  high  school  vocational  education 
programs  should  be  doubled  In  order  to  serve 
an  additional  5.1  mlUlon  students.  This 
means  that  the  Nation's  investment  in  vo- 
cational education  must  double  if  the  Fed- 
eral government  continues  to  provide  its 
proftortlonate  share  In  financing  high  school 
vocational  educational  programs.' 

The  remedial  manpower  programs  (fi- 
nanced 100%  by  the  Federal  government) 
costs  four  times  as  much  as  It  costs  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  programs  in  the 
schools  of  the  Nation. 

88%  of  the  enrollees  in  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  programs  oome 
from  the  high  school  general  currlculimi, 
compared  with  10%  from  the  college  prepar- 
atory, and  2%  from  the  vocational  cvir- 
ricula.  Approximately  25%  of  all  high  school 
students  are  enrolled  In  the  general  cuhlc- 

iiliim  « 

Vocational  students  placed  in  Jobs  in  their 
fields  of  study  consistently  needed  less  time 
to  get  a  fuU-tlme  Job.  found  higher  Job 
satisfaction  on  their  first  full-time  and  sub- 
sequent Jobs,  had  better  wage  increases,  spent 
more  time  fully  employed,  changed  Jobs  less 
frequently,  and  had  more  favorable  attitudes 
toward  their  former  schools  than  did  gradu- 
ates of  academic  programs  or  vocational  stu- 
dents placed  outside  their  field  of  study.' 


'  Special  AruUysis  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment.  Fiscal  1978,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

*  Employment  and  Earnings,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  Gov- 
ernment Printing   Office,   Washington.   D.C. 

'Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C. 

*  Second  Report,  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Vocational  Education,  Washington.  D.C. 

^Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion. (^.  dt. 

'VaHable  Related  to  MDTA  Trainee  Em- 
ployment Success  in  Minnesota,  David  J. 
Purcel,  Department  of  Industrial  Education. 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota. 1968. 

'  Selected  Highlights  from  the  Process  and 
Product  of  Vocational  Education  in  the 
United  States,  M.  U.  Enlnger.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania:  Systems  Reseorch  Institute. 
Inc..  Vol.  a.  1968. 


Vocational  education  has  been  attacked 
for  excluding  disadvantaged  students.  Often 
this  attack  Is  based  on  (^cial  statistics  show- 
ing the  number  of  disadvantaged  students 
served  in  separate  classes.  Project  Talent  data 
Indicate  that  vocational  education  is  serv- 
ing proportionately  far  more  soclo-econom- 
ioally  disadvantaged  students  than  other 
school  curriciila,  and  doing  it  in  regular  non- 
segregated  classes.  There  is  at  lectst  a  possi- 
bility that  some  of  the  added  costs  of  voca- 
tional education  are  due  to  and  Justified  by 
the  added  educational  needs  of  the  student 
population  served  .<* 

AU  of  this  applies  with  equal  or  greater 
force  to  the  postsecondary  needs  in  voca- 
tional and  occupational  education.  The  Ad- 
ministration talks  about  launching  a  broad 
career  education  program,  when  in  fact,  the 
community  colleges  already  have  in  progress 
a  massive  and  dynamic  career  education  ef- 
fort. More  bureaucrats  need  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  what  the  community  coUeges  already 
are  doing  in  post-secondary  occupational  and 
technical  programs.  They  are  revolutionizing 
the  scope  and  status  of  vocational  studies 
in  this  country.  The  one  glaring  shortcoming 
in  what  they  are  doing  is  the  lack  of  federal 
recognition  and  support.  Neither  the  present 
authorizations  nor  appropriations  begin  to 
fairly  refiect  the  significance  of  their  con- 
tribution and  development. 

By  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
lower  our  support  for  Manpower  programs. 
The  situation  which  created  that  program 
exists  stlU  and  must  be  met.  But  for  the 
future  to  eliminate  the  need  8  to  10  years 
from  now  of  a  continuation  of  a  remedial 
program,  we  should  stress  the  preventative 
programs  through  greatly  Increased  funding. 

CUmANCE,    COUNSELXNO   AND   TESTING 

Have  we  too  many  guidance  counselors? 

If  we  are  to  foUow-up  on  the  recommenda- 
tions for  improved  and  enhanced  career  edu- 
cation, as  seems  to  be  the  thrust  of  the 
President's  recommendation  for  expansion  in 
this  area.  It  wiU  be  necessary  to  assist,  in 
far  greater  degree  than  is  now  possible,  every 
school  student  not  only  in  school  placement, 
but  also  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  Is 
now  possible  with  limited  personnel  to  help 
him  and  to  help  her  develop  vocational  choice 
and  career  decision  solidly  based  upon  ablU- 
ties.  needs  and  achievement.  This  can  best 
be  done  through  a  strong  comprehensive 
guidance  program  beginning  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  and  continuing  through  secondary 
and  post-secondary  levels.  The  importance  of 
this  program  as  an  essential  component  of 
Dropout  Prevention  and  Drug  Abuse  pro- 
grams, bringing  as  It  does  an  understanding 
of  the  development  of  the  individual  into 
focus  with  the  demands  upon  him.  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Here  too,  the  desirability  of 
far  more  adequate  f vmdlng  of  programs  with- 
in each  state  imder  Title  III  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  Is  most 
apparent. 

HIOHXR   EDUCATION    TKACHEK   TRAINING 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  myth  of  the  teacher 
surplus  at  the  c<dlege  level  Is  most  vvUnerable 
to  rebuttal.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  We  have 
In  the  pipeline  now,  chUdren  who  wUl  be 
attending  college  seven  years  from  now.  How 
many?  Where  we  now  have  8  mUlion  post- 
secondary  students  attending  institutions, 
in  seven  short  years,  the  time  It  takes  to  get 
buUdlngs  planned,  site  construction  done 
and  teacher  preparation  ready  to  meet  the 
demand,  we  wUl  have  had  to  have  made 
preparation  for  3  mUllon  more  students  than 
are  now  in  attendance.  It  virill  cost  money. 
We  should  be  Investing  $2  blUlon  a  yettf  In 


'  Verbal  Ability  and  Socioeconomic  status 
of  Night  and  Tv>elfth  Grade  College  Prepara- 
tory, General,  and  Vocational  Students, 
Rupert  N.  Evans  and  Joel  D.  Galloway.  Uni- 
versity of  ZUinolB. 


academic  faculties  conatruction  and  renova- 
tion every  year  of  the  next  seven.  If  we  are 
to  be  ready. 

Here  Is  what  I  am  told  by  those  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  In  this  area: 

Subsidy  locm  budget  request  for  1973  Is 
$39,195,000.  Of  this  $39  mUllon,  $29  mUllon 
Is  to  pay  for  ongoing  interest  in  projects  now 
constructed;  $10  mUllon  Is  new  money  esti- 
mated to  provide  an  additional  $400,000,000 
m  additional  new  construction. 

The  need  for  Federal  fimds  for  Academic 
Faculties  for  Higher  Education  Is  stated  in 
three  independent  national  studies.  The 
amount  shown  in  edX  the  studies  demon- 
strates the  necessity  for  more  than  $2  bU- 
llon per  year  for  the  next  seven  years. 

This  construction  wUl  provide  for  an  In- 
crease of  present  student  enrollment  of  8 
mUllon  to  an  enrollment  of  11  million.  It  wUl 
also  replace  temporary  or  unusable  faculties. 

These  faculties  are  crltlcaUy  necessary  if 
the  United  States  is  to  continue  its  history  of 
growth  in  education — a  growth  mainly  ini- 
tiated by  Thomas  Jefferson. '^ 

The  Federal  government  this  year  shotUd 
provide  a  minimum  of  $300,000,000  of  the 
authorized  $936,000,000  In  grant  funds  to 
allow  replacement  of  unusable  facilities  and 
to  provide  for  backlog  requests  for  essential 
new  projects  In  needy  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions as  they  struggle  to  meet  accredi- 
tation norms  and  local  buUding  code  ordi- 
nance and  provide  minimum  increase. 

In  addition,  $50  mUllon  in  direct  Federal 
loan  funds,  which  exist  In  the  revcdvliig  fund 
for  Title  ni  of  the  Higher  Education  Facul- 
ties Act,  shoiUd  be  released  for  these  projects 
since  the  smaU  and  needy  public  and  private 
Institutions  cannot  borrow  by  state  bond 
routes  or  from  banks. 

The  Interest  Subsidy  budget  request 
should  be  Increased  to  provide  $600,000,000 
of  money  borrowed  from  state  bonds  or  pri- 
vate banks  with  the  Federal  government 
paying  annual  interest  on  interest  rate  above 
3?c. 

Without  the  above  balanced  program,  there 
is  serious  question  ais  to  whether  the  present 
space  avaUable  for  higher  education  wotUd 
not  shrink  rather  than  have  a  modest  in- 
crease for  the  students  who  wUl  be  on  cam- 
pus one  or  two  years  hence. 

I  have  mentioned  the  community  colleges. 
They  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  the  enroUment  of  dis- 
advantaged and  non-traditional  students. 
For  the  budget  to  again  recommend  zero 
funding  for  community  college  construction 
is  to  propose  the  crippling  of  both  higher  and 
vocational  education,  since  the  two-year  col- 
leges are  taking  such  a  tremendous  share 
of  the  growth  load  in  both  areas.  The  whole 
current  authorization  of  $936  mllUon  an- 
nuaUy  could  be  spent  to  great  national  bene- 
fit on  community  colleges.  It  would.  In  fact, 
hardly  dent  the  backlog  of  their  urgent  fa- 
cility needs.  Almost  every  estimate  made  of 
community  college  growth  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  faUen  far  short  of  their  actual 
growth,  and  I  think  this  applies  again  In  the 
current  estimates  of  their  faculty  needs  be- 
cause such  estimates  cannot  begin  to  rec- 
ognize the  true  space  needs  of  the  many 
community  colleges  which  are  at  present 
only  on  the  drawing  board. 

STUDENT    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

The  student  assistance  programs  In  the 
post-secondary  educational  area  bolstered  as 
they  are  by  the  welcome  FY  1972  supple- 
mental being  requested  for  this  coining 
spring,  may  need  your  carefxil  attention  for 
increases  when  the  new  authorization  ceil- 
ings come  to  you  as  the  result  of  conference 
settlement  of  the  legislation  now  pending. 
A  review  of  this  area  Is  clouded  by  the  In- 
tent foreshadowed  to  ask  for  a  reduction 
in  the  Direct  Loan  Account  of  Title  n  NDKA 
of  $388  mUlion  on  the  rationale  that  It  will 
be  unneeded.  Should  this  request  be  sub- 
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mltted,  before  cumpiying  with  It.  I  know 
that  you  will  wish  to  examine  most  carefully 
the  consequences  to  the  students  who  rely 
on  this  program  for  financing  their  academic 
preparation.  If  this  action  should  be  Justi- 
fied to  you,  on  the  basis  of  a  mythical  sur- 
plus of  teachers,  then  my  comments  else- 
where on  this  point  may  take  on  added  im- 
portance and  emphasis.  Title  II  NDEA  is  a 
soundly  conceived  and  working  program 
which  has  Justified  the  confidence  that  your 
Ck>mmlttee  has  reposed  In  it  over  the  years, 
as  you  have  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  it 
has  developed  by  consistently  providing  it 
with  funding  above  administration  recom- 
mendations. 

BX7DCET    omissions:     public     law    815     SCHOOL 
CONSTSTTCnOir 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiild  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  bring  to  your  attention  some  holes  in 
this  budget  for  FT  1973.  I  had  hoped  to  see 
Increases  of  $200  to  $300  million  for  Public 
Law  815,  so  that  the  backlog  of  approved 
projects  to  build  schools  coiild  be  liquidated. 
They  are  badly  needed  on  our  military  bases, 
on  our  Indian  reservations  and  In  almost 
every  state  In  the  nation.  I  applauded  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  last  year  as  it  strove  to 
meet  this  obligation.  I  regretted  as  much  as 
any  Senator  the  opposition  of  the  House  con- 
ference managers  to  this  Item.  At  a  time 
when  unemployment  rates  are  high,  con- 
struction of  this  type  serves  a  dual  purpose 
leading  to  a  healthier  economy  now  and  a 
better  economy  In  the  future.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  would  urge  that  the  effort  be  made 
again  this  year  to  get  those  schools  built. 

PART   "C"   OF   PUBLIC   LAW   874 

The  expansion  of  P.L.  874  to  Include  pay- 
ments for  children  living  In  public  housing 
carried  with  it  an  authorization  of  $300  mil- 
lion. To  date,  no  money  for  this  purpose  has 
survived  the  OMB  seine-nets,  and  although 
your  Committee.  Mr.  Chalinnan,  has  given 
endorsement  to  an  Initial  funding  to  meet 
the  needs  in  this  area,  the  Senate-opproved 
amounts  have  been  casualties  cf  the  con- 
ference settlements.  If  wa  want  to  get  help 
where  it  is  most  needed,  tlir  best  delivery 
system  at  hand  's  an  initial  and  substantial 
funding  of  this  authority. 

The  attached  rhart  which  shows  the  flow 
of  funding  at  onc-thlrd  of  the  authorization 
sets  forth  the  city  systems  which  would 
benefit. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS-RESEARCH 
DIVISION 

ESTIMATED   GRANTS   FOR    PUBLIC   HOUSING   BASED   ON 
$100,000,000  APPROPRIATION 
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City 


Projected 

number  of 

children 


Estimated 
grant 


eny 


Projected 

number  of 

children 


Estimated 
grant 


Akron,  Ohio.. 

Albany.  N.Y '.'.'.'.'.'.".' 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Allentown.  Pa.. 

Amarlllo.  Tex 

Anaheim,  Calif "" 

Atlanta,  Ga '.'.'.'.'.'.'" 

Austin.  Tex \ 

Baltimore,  Md i. ..'.'.'.'." 

Baton  Rouge,  ia... '.'..'...'..'" 

Beaumont.  Tex '.'..'."'.' 

Berkeley.  Calif .'.'.'.'.'... 

Bifmingiiam,  Ala ..'. 

Boston,  Mass "  " 

Bridgeport.  Conn... 

Buffalo.  N.Y .'.".""" 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Camden.  NJ I" 

Canton,  Ohio 

Charlotte.  NC .".'.".'."" 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati.  Ohio '_", 

Cleveland,  Otiio '. 

Columbus.  Ga 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Corpus  Chri$ti,^T*x ' 

Dallas.  Tex ., 

Dayton.  Ohio .'"!" 

Oearlwrn,  Micti J 

OonMr,  Colo I.I.'! 


4,208 
2,528 
2,040 
1,431 
0 
0 

19,600 
1.755 

18,490 

1,196 

845 

1.430 

8,869 

26,159 
3.783 
6,354 
1.884 
2,825 
0 
4.781 
4.005 

54.864 
9,698 

16. 575 
2,655 
8,633 
4309 
9.590 
4,869 
433 
5^909 


(355. 080 

327,694 

71,843 

126,556 

0 

0 

1, 353. 779 

124,394 

1,651,703 

82.620 

59,894 

126,126 

612,  733 

3, 207, 829 

434,099 

923.  520 

230,988 

338, 141 

0 

330,299 

276.686 

5,863.853 

818,317 

1, 398.  598 

183. 353 

730,140 

163.648 

679. 746 

4n),840 

36,623 

557, 117 


g«f  Joints,  lo** 650  J61.276 

Oeroit.Mich 13,134  1,111,128 

^luJ'Min''.- 1,459  111.918 

Eizabeth   N.J 2,051  245.553 

El  Paso,  Tex s,960  493,239 

Erie.  Pa.---- 1,997  176,557 

ly^n^yi'le  Jnd 1,535  118,495 

Flint  Mich.  ,     1,781  150,671 

^ort  *»»'«'. 'Id 555  42,843 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 1,396  98  963 

Fresno,  Calif 2  386  197  519 

^'h^^'^-.-v.- 3,224  248:828 

Glendale,  Calif 0  0 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 426  36,073 

Greensboro,  N.C 3,041  210  052 

Hammond,  I nd 779  60  100 

Hartford,  Co nn 4,018  46l[l00 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 4,g41  344  209 

Houston,  Tex 3.978  28li408 

Indianapolis,  Ind 4,688  361804 

Jackson,  Miss 390  26941 

Jacksonville,  Fla 4,  SCO  314  987 

Jersey  City,  N.J 5,205  623!  062 

Kansas  City,  Kini 1,782  111,668 

Kansas  Cify,  Mo 3,507  269,894 

Knoxville,  Tenn 4,830  333  622 

Lansing,  Mich 1,097  92!823 

Lincoln,  Nebr 1,755  189,540 

Little  Rock,  Ark 1,840  127,073 

Long  Beach,  Calif 910  75  348 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 14,243  1,179,304 

Louisville,  Ky 7,592  524,455 

Lubbock, Tex. 476  33,725 

Madison,  Wis 699  68  143 

Memphis,  Tenn g,084  625!o36 

Miami,  Fla...   11,049  763,134 

Milwaukee,  Wi3 5.842  569.206 

Minneapolis,  Minn 10, 187  781 ,  633 

Mobile,  Ala 5,251  362.718 

Montgomery,  Ala 3.593  248  218 

Nashville,  tenn 8,382  579  056 

New  Bedford.  Mass 3,453  423^417 

New  Haven,  Conn 2,467  283  134 

New  Orleans,  U 18.534  l,280i336 

New  York,  N.Y. 106,690  14,215,837 

Newark, N.J 18,116  2,168,425 

Newport  News,  Va 2.213  181168 

Niagara  Falls.  N.Y 1,013  131.246 

Noilolk.Va 4,836  395,972 

Oakland,  Calif 6,080  503  432 

Oklahoma  City,  Okto 4,290  324,324 

Omaha,  Nebr 4,645  501,650 

Pasadena,  Calif. 325  26  910 

Paterson,  N.J 3,085  369.263 

Peoria,  III.. 5,355  573,310 

Philadelphia,  Pa 29  173  2,579,503 

Phoenix,  Ariz 2,085  164,210 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 14,689  1,298,775 

Portland,  Greg. 5,075  606,385 

Portsmouth,  Va 2,479  202,981 

Providence,  R.I 4,516  486,756 

Richmond, Va 5.312  434,930 

Rochester,  N.Y 2.570  233.085 

Rockford.lll 2,188  233,843 

Sacramento.  Calif 3.010  265,438 

St  Louis.  Mo 12,613  970,540 

St.  Paul,  Minn 6,000  460  441 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 1,232  85  122 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 0  0 

San  Antonio.  Tex 8,878  621251 

San  Oiego,  Calif 1,300  107,640 

San  Francisco,  Calif 10,793  893  627 

San  Jose.  Calif 1,937  170.843 

Santa  Ana,  Calif 0  0 

Savannah.  Ga 3,666  253  211 

Scranfon,  Pa 1.820  160,927 

Seattle,  Wash 8,588  635,755 

Shreveoort,  La 761  52  535 

South  Bend,  I  nd 1,268  97,864 

Spokane,  Wash 0  0 

Springfield,  Mass 1,511  185,245 

Syracuse,  N,Y 3,012  390,368 

Tacoma,  Wash 2.152  159.276 

Tampa,  Fla 6,026  416,181 

Toledo. Ohio 3,868  326,340 

Topoka.  Kans 697  56,754 

Torrance,  Calif 0  0 

Trenton.  N.J 2.638  315.733 

Tucson.  Ariz 1.010  79.545 

Tulsa.  Okia 2,981  225.364 

Utica,  N.Y. 602  78.006 

Washington,  O.C 15,652  1.394,593 

Waterbury.Conn 1,086  124  561 

Wichita,  Kans ^  1,344  109,485 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex ^<  104  7  362 

Winston-Salem,  N.C 4,326  298  868 

Worcester,  Mass 2,394  293,650 

Yonkers,  N.Y 2.674  346.563 

Youngstown,  Ohio 382  116,605 


HIGHEB   EDUCATION    PROGBAMS 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Senate  has 
most  creditably  sought  initial  funding  for 
programs  authorized  in  1968  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  that  year. 
and  for  the  Intematlomal  Education  Act  of 


196S,  now  seven  years  aborning.  Programs 
of  this  type,  and  I  use  Title  XI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  iges 
as  an  exemplar,  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
their  activation  despite  repeated  disappoint- 
ments and  an  apparent  bar  against  new 
starts  that  has  appeared  to  govern  the  activ- 
ities and  approvals  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  It  presents  a  picture  on  a 
par  with  the  frustrations  brought  about  by 
Executive  use  of  impoundment  procediu-es  to 
thwart  the  wUl  of  the  Congress.  If  there  is 
any  route  that  can  be  used  to  break  through 
this  wall  of  indifference  to  needs  that  are 
valid,  and  to  provide  the  useful  services 
which  would  flow  from  the  activation  of 
these  programs,  I  would  certainly  Implore 
you  to  use  them.  Their  cost  U  very  modest  on 
start-up.  n  they  do  not  prove  their  worth 
within  a  five  year  test  period,  erase  them 
from  the  books:  but  let  them  have  their  dav 
of  light.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  concentrated  upon 
the  myth,  as  I  see  It.  of  a  teacher  shortage. 
I  think  it  U  very  shortelghted  to  curtain  the 
training  of  teachers.  For  a  short  and  limited 
time  In  the  mid  '70's,  there  wUl  be  a  small 
dip  in  our  student  population,  but  our  demo- 
graphic experts  tell  us  that  the  climb  will 
start  up  again  before  the  decade  Is  out.  The 
costs  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  children   are  staggering,  so  staggering 
that  many  of  those  who  served  on  the  Edu- 
cation Finance  Task  Force  were  afraid  they 
would  be  laughed  out  of  court  If  they  set 
them  forth  as  they  found  them  to  be.  To 
testify  before  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations    Committee,    asserting    that 
within  eight  years  budget  recommendations 
from  a  successor  administration  for  funding 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education  Just  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  this  country  may  well  be 
$20  bUllon  a  year  more  than  the  $1.8  blUlon 
of  this  budget,  is  to  strain  your  credulity,  I 
know.    Yet,    such    are    the    Implications   of 
events  now  occurring.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  these  choices  which 
will  be  upon  us  very  soon,  than  to  decide 
that  we  will  do  It,  and  that  we  will  pay  for 
what  is  needed.  A  good  way  to  start  is  to 
look  at  our  present  programs  and  fund  them 
so  they  will  not  fall  from  anemia  and  attri- 
tion. This  is  the  road  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  where  the  light*  are  being  lit 
by  the  Court  decisions.  If  we  foUow  it,  we 
wlU   reach   and   truly   attain   that   land  of 
promise  which  is  our  America. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


THE  BIG  SPENDERS  ARE  STILL 
WITH  US 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
released  a  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant staff  study  entitled  "The  Economics 
of  Federal  Subsidy  Programs." 

Among  its  many  informative  facts  and 
valuable  warnings  is  the  following  quo- 
tation: 

New  subsidies  are  constantly  being  pro- 
posed, often  enacted,  and  the  total  subsidy 
system  grows  in  size  and  cost  to  the  general 
public.  The  system  of  Federal  subsidies  seems 
to  be  somewhat  out  of  control  in  the  sense 
that  it  continues  to  grow  despite  the  fact 
that  we  know  so  little  about  it. 

As  these  comments  imply,  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling the  subsidy  system  stems  from  pub- 
lic ignorance  about  this  fact  of  government 
activity.  Neither  the  facts  nor  a  framework 
for  identifying,  understanding,  and  evaluat- 
ing the  facts  have  (sic)  been  brought  to 
the  public  arena.  Subsidies  have  been  al- 
lowed to  exist  in  the  shadows  of  public  policy. 

That  new  subsidies  are  constantly  be- 
ing proposed,  often  enacted,  and  the 
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subsidy  system  is  constantly  growing  in 
size  and  cost  to  the  general  public  Is 
certainly  borne  out  by  the  study  which 
I  have  twice  earlier  reported  to  you  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  new  domestic  spending 
proposals  introduced  in  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  certainly  agree  that  these  subsidies 
and,  indeed,  many  other  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and  budgeting,  "have  been 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  shadows  of  pub- 
lic policy."  I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
American  people  really  knew  the  finan- 
cial scope  of  the  proposals  of  many  of 
their  elected  representatives  and  were 
aware  of  the  little  apparent  concern 
given  to  the  cumulative  cost  of  Federal 
subsidy  and  spending  initiatives,  they 
simply  would  not  stand  for  it. 

So  I  commend  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  this  excellent  study  and 
the  enlightenment  it  provides  regarding 
the  cancerous  growth  of  Federal  sub- 
sidies. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  I 
liad  the  very  difficult  and  time-consmn- 
ing  study  on  the  cost  of  legislative  pro- 
posals undertaken  was  in  the  hope  of 
shedding  some  light  on  the  topic,  In  a 
framework  that  would  be  understandable 
to  the  general  public. 

The  Denver  Post,  in  a  September  6, 
1971,  editorial  about  my  ear  her  reports 
on  this  study  made  this  observation: 

Tears  ago  the  surest  way  for  a  politician 
to  make  hay  with  the  voters  was  to  promise 
to  work  for  reductions  in  government  spend- 
ing and  taxes. 

But  the  American  public  somehow  over 
the  years  has  lost  its  devotion  to  thrift 
Politicians,  of  course,  have  been  quick  to 
sense  the  new  popular  rapture  with  the  idea 
that  more  spending  and  bigger  deficits  will 
fulfill  the  dream  of  health,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness for  everyone. 

As  a  result,  new  muItl-bUUon  dollar  spend- 
ing schemes  are  appearing  in  Congress  with 
such  frequency  that  they  seldom  cause  a 
raised  eyebrow  or  a  gasp  of  surprise,  except 
among  a  few  old-timers. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  agree  with  the 
editorial  premise  that  there  is  a  new 
popular  rapture  with  the  idea  that  more 
spending  and  deficit  budgets  will  fulfill 
all  our  dreams.  I  tend  to  think  the  public 
knows  better,  and  it  is  only  the  politi- 
cians who  have  become  enraptured  with 
the  idea. 

If,  however,  the  premise  is  true  regard- 
ing the  voting  public,  I  submit  it  is  be- 
cause these  spending  panaceas  have  been 
sold  to  them  on  a  one-at-a-time,  piece- 
meal basis,  and  that  the  overall  scope 
and  impact  of  such  schemes  have  not 
been  sufficiently  emphasized.  Tills  is  a 
case  in  which,  at  least  in  one  respect,  the 
whole  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  That  is,  a  good  case  may  be  made 
on  merit  for  many  of  the  individual  pro- 
grams, but  the  cumulative  economic 
chaos  which  results  more  than  counter- 
balances the  anticipated  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  component  parts. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  had  the 
study  structured  to  emphasize  the  cimiu- 
lative  impact  of  proposed  legislation.  For 
details  of  the  framework  of  the  study 
you  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
vious reports — see  Congressional  Ric- 
OB),  volume  117,  part  8,  pages  9652-9654, 
and  part  23,  pages  29940-29941. 
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Today  I  would  like  to  bring  the  study 
up  to  date  through  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress.  By  way  of 
background,  I  will  again  point  out,  in 
keeping  with  the  basic  framework  of  the 
study,  the  following  categories  of  legis- 
lation were  excluded  from  the  study: 

First,  bills  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  simple  extension  of  existing  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  bills  relating  to  defense  and 
military  spending. 

Third,  bills  authorizing  appropriations 
for  public  works. 

Fourth,  bills  establishing  repayable 
loan  operations  such  as  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank,  National  Student  Loan  As- 
sociation, and  so  forth. 

Fifth,  bills  providing  income  tax  de- 
ductions, exclusions,  credits,  or  incen- 
tives. 

Sixth,  bills  increasing  benefits  or  modi- 
fying coverage  under  social  security,  vet- 
erans, civil  service,  and  railroad  retire- 
ment programs. 

My  last  report  on  the  study,  covering 
bills  introduced  through  July  15,  1971, 
included  197  measures  for  which  cost 
figures  or  estimates  were  available.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  68  additional 
bills  were  added  to  the  study  for  a  total 
of  265.  As  in  the  past,  there  were  many 
additional  bills  which  should  have  been 
included  if  cost  figures  had  been  avail- 
able. This  is  a  very  important  factor, 
since  it  means  that  all  of  the  figures  in 
the  study  are  definitely  on  the  conserva- 
tive side.  If  the  cost  of  these  additional 
measures  could  be  calculated,  it  would 
unquestionably  add  several  billions  of 
doUars  to  the  totals  reported  in  the  study. 
As  they  stand,  the  totals  are  truly 
astonishing.  During  1971  there  were  18,- 
146  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  fiscal  year 
1972  cost  of  the  265  included  in  the  study 
comes  to  $166,222,819,700.  The  total  pro- 
jected cost — which,  in  general,  assumes  a 
4-year  life  for  continuing  programs— 
i-uns  to  $441,849,322,455. 

What  do  these  astronomical  figures 
mean  in  layman's  language?  They  mean, 
for  example,  that,  if  enacted,  we  would  in 
a  mere  4  years  more  than  double  the  cur- 
rent national  debt  of  $423.77  billion.  For 
make  no  mistake  about  tills:  The  ex- 
penditures included  in  this  study  are  for 
new  or  vastly  expanded  domestic 
spending  prc«x>sals,  and  would  be  almost 
entirely  over  and  above  the  current  Fed- 
eral budgets,  which  are  already  running 
substantial  annual  deficits. 

In  even  more  imderstandable  terms,  it 
would  mean  a  single  year  additional  tax 
bill  of  $796.96  for  each  of  the  208,569,344 
men,  women,  and  children  living  in  these 
United  States  on  January  1, 1972.  For  the 
average  family  of  four — a  more  realistic 
entity  in  considering  the  tax  burden — 
that  is  a  single  year  additional  tax  of 
$3,187.84. 

The  individual  tax  burden  represented 
by  the  total  projected  cost  of  these  pro- 
posals amounts  to  $2,118.48.  For  a  family 
of  four  that  means  that,  generally  speak- 
ing over  the  next  4  years,  their  tax  burden 
would  be  increased  to  the  tune  of 
$8,473.92  if  all  these  proposals  were 
enacted. 
It  is,  a«rain,  worthy  of  note,  I  think. 


that  six  legislators  widely  discussed  or 
already  announced  as  presidential  can- 
didates are,  among  them,  the  authors  or 
chief  sponsors  of  bills  totalling  $148  bll- 
Uon  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  meas- 
urable cost  of  the  year's  dcHnestic  spend- 
ing proposals. 

As  in  the  past,  the  68  bills  added  to  the 
study  since  July  15  include  greater  ex- 
penditures for  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  than  for  any 
other  agency  of  the  Gtovemment.  For  fis- 
cal year  1972,  HEW's  share,  at  slightly 
less  than  $969  million  is  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  $10,086,542,700  pro- 
jected cost.  However,  its  $61.1  billion 
share  of  the  total  cost  leaps  to  more  ttian 
two-thirds  of  the  total  figure,  which  is 
$90,544,677,700. 

The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  stems 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fiscal  year 
1972  estimate  available  for  the  single 
most  costly  of  the  68  measures,  8.  2747. 
This  bill  is  a  far  more  costly  proposal  for 
welfare  reform  than  that  contained  In 
HJl.  1.  It  is  drafted  to  become  fully  ef- 
fective hi  fiscal  year  1976.  At  that  time 
it  would  provide  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come equal  to  $6,500  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four. 

Debate  on  H.R.  1  indicated  that  if  its 
guaranteed  annual  income  level  were  hi- 
creased  to  $6,500,  it  would  cost  $70  bil- 
lion a  year.  Since  S.  2747  contains  no  cost 
figures  and  no  official  estimate  of  its  cost 
has  yet  been  made,  the  $70  billion  has 
been  used  as  a  conservative  estimate  of 
its  potential  cost  when  fully  effective  hi 
1976,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
estimate  its  probable  cost  during  the 
years  1973-75.  This  factor  alone  means 
that  both  the  1972  total  and  the  4-year 
total  are  substantially  underestimated. 
Furthermore,  since  duplicative  measures 
are  not  included  in  the  study  more  than 
once,  the  cost  of  H.R.  1,  included  in  the 
initial  study,  has  been  deducted  tToca. 
the  estimate  for  S.  2747  in  arriving  at  the 
new  figures. 

The  Etepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  continued,  then,  to  domi- 
nate the  picture  insofar  as  expenditures 
for  projected  legislation  are  concerned. 
In  terms  of  the  entire  study,  bills  at- 
tributable to  this  area  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  fiscal  year  1972  costs 
and  for  more  than  half  the  total  costs. 
Allotted  to  HEW  would  be  $110.35  bil- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $225.7  billion 
of  the  total. 

Looked  at  in  a  slightly  different  Ught, 
Members  of  Congress  were  asking  ttiat 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  of  $229.2  bil- 
Uon  be  increased  by  half  again  and  the 
increase  be  devoted  entirely  to  programs 
witliin  the  purview  of  HEW.  No  one,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  doubts  the  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation 
of  good  health,  good  education,  or  care 
of  the  needy.  But  for  elected  representa- 
tives to  seriously  entertain  the  notion 
that  adequate  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare can  be  provided  only  by  that  kind  of 
increases  in  public  spending  is  sheer 
lunacy,  and  I  beUeve  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic, if  given  the  whole  picture,  will 
see  these  tax-and-tax-and-spend-tmd- 
spend  postures  for  what  they  resJly  are, 
and  will  reject  them. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
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measure,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  Joint  re- 
solution, presently  pending  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  proposes  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  the 
submission  of  balanced  Federal  fimds 
budgets  each  year  by  the  President  and 
action  by  Congress  to  provide  revenues  to 
offset  Federal  funds  deficits. 

This  measure  already  has  13  cospon- 
sors  and  a  similar  measure  in  the  House, 
House  Joint  Resolution  1004,  has  SO  co- 
sponsors. 

It  was  my  pleasure  earlier  in  the  year 
to  be  host  at  a  luncheon  for  visiting 
members  of  the  West  German  Federal 
Leglslatiu-e — the  Bundestag.  During  oiu* 
discussion,  one  of  the  visitors  noted  Uiat 
the  West  German  Constitution  required 
a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Some  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  expressed  surprise  and 
pressed  the  gentleman  to  explain  how  the 
legislature  managed  to  circimivent  that 
provision,  assuming  there  must  exist 
some  escape  mechanism  such  as  the  UJ3. 
Congress  employs  with  regard  to  the 
myth  of  our  "legal  debt  ceiling."  In  actual 
fact,  however,  there  is  no  "looking  the 
other  way"  with  regard  to  this  constitu- 
tional provision  in  West  Germany.  If 
revenues  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  are 
insulBcient  to  pay  for  all  the  programs, 
the  programs  are  cut  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  the  rapid  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  postwar  free  Germany 
and  for  its  strong  economic  position  to- 
day. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  if  our  Con- 
stitution had  a  similar  requirement,  with 
no  "escape  hatches",  this  would  be  a 
healthier,  better  educated,  and  eco- 
nomically more  stable  nation  than  it  is 
today.  And  we  may  be  certain  that  If 
elected  representatives  found  it  inciun- 
bent  upon  themselves  to  suggest  a  source 
of  revenue  for  their  "new  and  expanded" 
domestic  spending  proposals,  they  would 
think  twice  before  introducing  some  of 
the  measures  that  went  into  the  legisla- 
tive hopper  last  year. 

So  long  as  legislators  are  free  to  as- 
siune  that  their  grandiose  schemes  can 
always  be  financed  by  deficit  spending, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  such  schemes — 
imtll  one  day  when  the  bottom  drops  out 
and  no  return  to  solvency  is  possible  ex- 
cept through  the  penance  of  another 
period  of  economic  dislocation  and  chaos, 
while  the  natural  law  sets  things  straight 
again.  Unless  we  discipline  ourselves,  na- 
ture has  a  way  of  imposing  discipline 
xipon  us.  And  in  such  times  it  is  health, 
education,  and  welfare  which  suffer  the 
•  greatest  setback. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  Senators  who 
share  my  concern  for  putting  this  coun- 
try back  on  a  sound  financial  basis  to  join 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
129,  if  they  have  not  yet  done  so.  I  would 
hope,  too,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
might  find  it  possible  to  schedule  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  in  the  near 
future. 


WILL  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
VIOLATE  DOMESTIC  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  Genocide 


Convention  poses  a  double  edged  threat 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  Ph'st  they  main- 
tain that  the  convention  would  entitle 
foreign  governments  to  determine  and 
act  upon  incidents  of  possible  genocide 
occurring  within  U.S.  borders.  This  they 
feel  would  represent  a  violation  of  Amer- 
ican sovereignty.  Second,  these  critics 
are  wary  of  any  treaty  which  might  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  take  similar 
punitive  action  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  foreign  state. 

Certainly  these  fears  are  legitimate, 
but  they  tu-e  imjustiflably  aroused  by  the 
articles  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  For 
this  treaty,  oidorsed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  ratified  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  member  nations,  quite  ex- 
plicitly safeguards  these  nations  against 
such  difficulties.  No  action  is  unilateral. 
Rather,  contracting  countries  employ  «p- 
propriate  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter, to  intervene  in  instances  of  obvious 
violations  of  the  Convention's  articles. 
Questionable  situations  are  presented  be- 
fore an  international  tribunal  acceptable 
to  the  parties  concerned.  Finally,  all  sub- 
sequent actions  of  the  tribunal,  including 
powers  of  extradition,  must  be  consist- 
ent with  existing  extradition  treaties  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  nations  involved. 

In  reality,  those  who  remain  skeptical 
of  the  Convention  need  only  realize  that 
no  foreign  state  can  intervene  directly 
or  indirectly  in\  American  domestic  af- 
fairs. Only  International  organizations 
can  mediate  or  arbitrate  disputes,  and 
the  protections  guaranteed  by  the  UJ3. 
Constitution  and  existing  treaties  can- 
not be  superseded  or  abrogated. 

What  the  Genocide  Convention  does 
represent  is  a  tangible  commitment  to 
peace  and  human  dignity.  Therefore  I 
call  upon  the  Senate  to  act  now  to  ratify 
this  most  important  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  CEASE-AND-DE- 
SIST POWERS  TO  EEOC 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Perma- 
nent Advisory  Commission  on  Women  in 
Rhode  Island  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  granting  of  cease  and 
desist  powers  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion. These  are  provisions  which  I  sup- 
port. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

AOVISOBT  CoiClOSSIOlf  OIT   WOMSM 
IN  RHODB  ISLAIfS, 

Providence,  BJ.,  January  20. 1972. 
Hon.  OLAiaoBmi  Pm,, 
Provldenee.BJ. 

Dbax  Skmatob  Fell:  The  Permanent  Ad- 
vlaory  Commitwlon  on  Women  In  Rhode  Is- 
land submits  the  f (blowing  Reacdutlon: 

Whereas  to  effectively  combat  sex  dls- 
orlmlnatlon  the  BqvuU  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  requires  power  to  Issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  In  cases  of  sex  dis- 
crimination, and 

Whereas  such  procedures  nould  relieve 
the  Individual  en^loyee  seeking  redress  of 
the  financial  burden  of  litigation  and  the 
susceptibility  to  harassment  on  the  Job,  and 

Whereas  coverage   under  the  Equal   Em- 


ployment Opportunity  Act  sboiild  be  ts- 
tended  to  employees  In  educational  institu- 
tions, in  state  and  local  governments,  of 
private  employers  with  eight  o*  more  em- 
ployees, and  to  federal  employees:  Than, 
fore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  urges 
Senator  Claiborne  P^,  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore,  Congressman  Robert  O.  Tleman  and 
Congressman  Pernand  J.  St  Germain  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  accomplish  theee  ends. 
Very  truly  yours, 

liAxnn  V.  S.  Nichols, 

Ohairman. 


E.   M.   BRADY 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
40  years,  my  hometown  of  Mitchell,  S. 
Dak.,  has  been  inspired  and  rairiched  by 
E.  M.  Brady.  Mr.  Brady  was  the  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Mitchell  Daily  Repub- 
lic for  many  years,  and  more  recently 
was  general  manager. 

On  my  many  visits  to  the  newspaper 
office,  I  never  failed  to  gain  fresh  in- 
spiration and  new  insight  from  a  discus- 
sion with  Ez  Brady.  He  had  that  tough 
grasp  of  issues  and  events,  that  seasoned 
judgment,  that  special  brand  of  common- 
sense,  which  comes  only  from  long  years 
on  the  beat.  He  insisted  on  standards  of 
excellence  in  his  own  career  as  a  news- 
man and  civic  leader,  and  he  demanded 
it  from  those  who  worked  with  him.  He 
battled  for  honesty  and  progress  with 
the  independence  that  earned  him  re- 
spect and  influence  in  our  State. 

As  one  who  leaned  on  Ez  Brady  for 
advice  and  counsel,  I  am  saddened  by 
his  passing.  I  will  miss  him,  along  with 
my  fellow  townsmen  in  lifltchell,  and  the 
people  of  our  State  who  relied  on  his 
editorial  leadership. 

My  wife,  Eleanor,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Helen,  and 
to  the  Brady  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Mitchell  Dally  RepubUc  of 
February  2,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

E.   M.   Bbadt 

Ezra  M.  Brady,  who  retired  In  1969  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  The  Dally  Republic,  died 
last  Saturday  at  the  age  of  66  after  an  ex- 
tended Illness.  At  the  time  he  left  this  Ann. 
he  had  devoted  more  than  half  his  own  life 
and  nearly  half  of  this  newspaper's  life  at 
that  time,  to  his  profession  and  to  service 
to  his  adopted  hometown — a  total  of  38  years. 

He  came  here  from  Sanborn,  Iowa,  at  tbs 
age  of  18  and  began  work  immediately  as  a 
cub  reporter.  He  was.  In  the  ensuing  years, 
to  rise  to  every  higher  position  on  the  edi- 
torial side  of  the  business,  and  to  become 
for  the  last  27  years  of  his  career,  general 
manager.  This  writer  was  prlvUeged  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  for  more  than  two 
decades  as  both  friend  and  employe.  If  one 
were  to  write  an  epitaph,  he  would  look  to 
a  passage  Abraham  Lincoln  once  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  the  most  prominent  newsman  of 
his  time,  Horace  Oreeley:  "I  shsU  try  to  cor- 
rect errors  where  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast  as  they  shall 
appear  to  be  true  views." 

Ez  Brady  was  a  vital  part  of  the  develop- 
ment ot  The  DaUy  Republic  as  a  sort  of 
maverick,  if  you  please,  among  South  Dakota 
new8p{4>ers.  At  a  time  when  the  stage's  press 
w<M  almost  totally  on  the  Mune  side  of  the 
political  fence,  this  newspaper  chose  not  to 
go  with  the  herd.  It  chose  to  become  an  Inde- 
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pendent  editorial  voice.  That  It  has  long 
pressed  for  progress,  opposed  the  status  quo 
and  mostiy  favored  those  Issues  and  Individ- 
uals of  moderate  to  libera  persuasion,  is  a 
reflection  of  philosophy,  not  of  partisanship. 
Ez  expressed  satisfaction  on  the  many  occa- 
sions when  we  were  drawing  criticism  from 
leaders  of  both  parties. 

His  strongest  interests  as  a  newspaperman 
influenced  his  most  eu;tive  personal  roles  In 
local,  state  and  national  affairs.  In  his  earlier 
years,  he  Joined  a  handful  of  others  to  or- 
ganize the  Mitchell  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  group  has  since  compiled  a 
mass  of  credits  in  community  service.  He 
was  In  the  forefront  in  the  losing  battle  to 
change  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  of  hlghhead 
dams  on  the  Missouri  River  to  a  system  of 
small  watershed  and  lowhead  mainstream 
structures  for  a  true  multi-purpose  devel(q>- 
ment  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  South  Dakota  Water  Re- 
sovu'oes  Commission  and  he  was  one  of  two 
South  Dakota  members  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
State  Commission  years  back.  He  also  was 
at  one  time  a  director  of  the  S.  D.  Parks  As- 
sociation and  the  S.  D.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

He  served  on  a  long  list  of  boards,  o(Mn- 
mltteea,  and  organizational  groups  In  Mltch- 
eU,  moet  notable  of  which  were  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  Mitchell  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Mitchell  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp.  His  favorite  charity  was 
S.  D.  Children's  Aid,  which  operates  Abbott 
House  in  Mitchell  for  children  from  broken 
homes;  he  served  for  several  years  on  that 
organization's  board  of  directors. 

Ez  Brady  was  one  of  the  first  recipients  of 
the  Outstanding  Bvislneseman's  Award  from 
the  University  of  South  Dakota's  school  of 
business.  He  was  the  very  first  person  to  re- 
ceive the  Mitchell  Jaycees'  Boss  of  the  Year 
Award.  And  he  was  named  several  years  ago 
to  receive  the  Mitchell  Area  Chamber  of 
Commeroe  Distinguished  Service  Award.  All 
of  this  he  deserved,  and  yet  we're  sure  that 
be  would  want  best  to  be  remembered  as 
"one  damn  good  newspaperman."  And  that 
he  will. 


PRESS  RELEASE  CONCERNING  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
issued  by  me  on  Saturday,  February  5, 
1972,  concerning  remarks  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), about  the  THce  President,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Press  Rklkasb  bt  Sxnator  Stbom  TinnucoND 

Senator  Strom  THurmond  (R-SC)  today 
expressed  amazement  "at  the  Intemperate 
remarks  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.)  on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday  con- 
cerning the  Vice  President's  efforts  to  mediate 
the  Camden,  New  Jersey,  Legal  Service 
dispute." 

Kennedy  charged  Friday  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  Improperly  interfered  In  the 
Oamden  sltuatton. 

Thurmond 's  statement  foUows:  "Senator 
Kennedy's  statement  fails  entirely  to  place 
the  legal  services  controversy  and  the  Vice 
President's  activities  In  proper  per^>ective. 

"In  the  flrst  place,  this  matter  Involves 
Utlgation  against  the  duly  elected  public 
officials  of  a  municipality,  financed  and  di- 
rected by  a  fedenU  agency  funded  with  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Without  commenting  on 
the  merits  of  the  cbarges  brought  by  the 
legal  services  lawyers,  I  think  It  Is  oleex  that 
Oamden,  Mew  Jersey  officials  were  acting 
properly  in  wishing  to  settle  the  dispute  by 


contacting  the  federal  government  which.  In 
the  final  analysis,  Is  responsible  tar  pursuing 
this  litigation. 

"Secondly,  the  Vice  President  has  been 
charged  by  the  President  with  the  re^Ktn- 
slbllity  of  serving  as  the  Administration's 
liaison  between  t^e  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  entirely  proper  and  (^jproprlate 
that  the  Vice  President  shoiild  attempt  to 
solve  disputes  such  as  this  one,  whioh  can  so 
easily  form  the  basis  of  mistrust  and  bad 
relations  between  the  federal  government 
and  local  governments. 

"Thirdly,  Senator  Kennedy  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  the  Vice  President  had  received 
a  memorandum  by  'Executive  Branch  attor- 
neys' warning  him  that  he  should  not  be 
InvcAved  In  the  matter.  Senator  Kennedy  fails 
to  point  out  that  the  memorandum  came 
from  the  outgoing  head  of  the  legal  services 
program  and,  as  such,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  objective  c^lnlon,  but  rather  as  a 
self-serving  statement. 

"Fourthly  and  finaUy,  muoh  has  been  made 
ot  the  importance  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services  on  the  theory  that 
It  should  be  free  of  so-called  poUtloal  Inter- 
ference. The  truth  Is,  If  democracy  Is  to  mean 
anything,  large  concentration  of  power  In 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  not  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  people  thru  the  political 
process  miist  be  avoided.  The  Vice  President 
has  acted  responsibly  and  admirably  in  the 
Camden,  New  Jersey  controversy  and  his 
efforts  should  be  praised,  not  held  up  to 
attack  with  divisive  and  Intemperate  rhetoric. 

"The  Vice  President's  ethics  are  beyond  re- 
proach and  I  think  Senator  Kennedy's  floor 
statement  Friday  was  harsh,  unfair,  and 
unneceesary." 


HJl.  1 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  debate  on  Hil.  1  has  fo- 
cused exclusively  on  welfsu*  reform. 

ILR.  1,  however,  contains  many  im- 
portant changes  in  social  security,  medi- 
care, and  medicaid  which  will  affect  far 
more  people  than  welfare  reform. 

Spencer  Rich  of  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  a  perceptive  article  in  the  Simday 
Post.  February  6.  1972,  describing  these 
forgotten  provisions  of  HM.  1.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Welfare  Battle  Obscubes  Broader  Benetits 
Ts  Bill 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

President  Nixon's  embattled  famUy  as- 
sistance plan  has  been  getting  the  headlines. 
But  other  provisions  of  the  massive  social 
welfare  bUl  moving  through  Congress  will 
cost  at  least  as  much,  affect  more  people  and 
may  ultimately  have  an  equal  or  greater  so- 
cial Impact. 

Among  the  changes  likely  to  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  next  month  are  an  Increase 
of  between  6  and  10  per  cent  In  Social  Se- 
cxirlty  cash  benefits  for  more  than  27  mil- 
lion pe(^le,  major  changes  in  government 
medical  care  programs,  boosts  In  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  taxes  and  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum Income  of  $200  a  month  for  Indigent 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  couples. 

Many  of  these  provisions  have  already 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  are  expected 
to  be  enlarged  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  the  full  Senate  before  the  bill  goes 
to  a  Hoxise-Senate  conference  to  compromise 
differences. 

The  proposal  for  f amUy  assistance  Involves 
a  new  system  of  welfare  for  low-lnoome  fam- 
ilies with  small  children.  In  the  form  sought 
by  the  Nixon  administration,  it  would  add 


some  8  mUUon  persons  In  Its  first  year  to 
the  16  million  now  eligible  for  all  forms  of 
welfare. 

But  the  other,  tlttle-publlcized  provisions 
of  the  legislation  wUl  touch  the  Uves  of  a 
far  greater  number  of  people. 

For  the  average  person,  the  most  Important 
new  benefit  is  likely  to  be  the  Social  Security 
Increase.  The  House-passed  bill  raises  exist- 
ing benefits  by  6  per  cent  across  the  board 
for  all  27.4  mlUlon  recipients,  with  the 
minimum  monthly  benefit  raised  from  $70.40 
to  $74  and  a  provision  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  increases  In  benefits  in  the  future. 

With  the  5  per  cent  Increase,  the  average 
old-age  benefit  payable  under  the  bill  would 
rise  from  $133  a  month  to  $141  for  a  single 
person,  and  from  $222  to  $234  for  an  aged 
couple.  The  maximum  benefit  payable  to  a 
person  retiring  this  month  with  top  entitle- 
ment would  rise  from  $216  to  $226.80,  and 
for  a  couple  from  $324  to  $340. 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman  Rus- 
sell B.  Long  (D-La.)  has  hinted  that  he  might 
favor  higher  minimum  benefits  and  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  Instead  of  5  per  cent.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Finance  Committee  wUl  ap- 
prove these  boosts,  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bUls  to  be 
ironed  out  In  the  eventual  House-Senate 
conference. 

Another  major  change,  affecting  3.4  mU- 
llon  persons  now  on  Social  Security,  woiild 
raise  a  widow's  benefits  from  the  present  82.6 
per  cent  of  the  amount  the  dead  husband 
would  have  received  to  100  per  cent. 

The  anxount  of  additional  income  a  Social 
Security  beneficiary  can  earn  without  losing 
benefits  would  also  be  Increased.  Such  earn- 
ings now  can  total  up  to  $1,660  a  year,  and 
benefits  are  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  earned 
between  $1,680  and  $2,000.  Under  the  House 
bUl,  no-loss  earnings  would  be  $2,000  and 
any  earnings  above  that  would  be  reduced  on 
a  $1  for  $2  basis.  More  than  1  million  aged 
persons  would  benefit  imder  this  provision. 

These  plus  other,  lesser  Social  Security 
changes  would  boost  annual  Social  Security 
benefit  payouts  by  $3.7  billion  to  a  total  of 
$43.6  bUllon. 

HIORZR  PAYROLL  TAXIS 

To  pay  for  these  Increases  and  to  shore 
up  the  Medicare  trust  fund,  the  House  bill 
raises  Social  Security  payroll  taxes  to  6.4 
per  cent  each  on  the  first  $10,200  of  annual 
earnings.  This  works  out  to  a  $560.80  bit 
each  for  the  employer  and  employee,  com- 
pared with  $405.60  In  1971  and  $468  this  year. 

Although  Social  Security  Is  the  major  gov- 
ernment income  program  for  the  retired  and 
permanently  disabled,  a  substantial  number 
of  people  are  not  eligible  for  it  because  they 
have  not  worked  long  enough — or  at  all — in 
a  job  subject  to  the  Social  Security  tax. 

More  than  3  million  such  aged,  blind  or 
permanently  disabled  persons  with  little  or 
no  Income  from  private  sources  now  receive 
charity  payments  from  the  states,  with  the 
federal  government  bearing  part  of  the  oosts. 
Benefits  differ  in  each  state,  and  ranged 
from  $97  to  $360  per  month  for  the  aged 
couple  as  of  July  1970. 

Under  the  welfare  bill,  however,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  take  over  the  opera- 
tion of  these  programs,  guaranteeing  to  sup- 
plement the  incomes  of  benefldartee  from 
other  sources  so  that  they  would  have  no 
less  than  $130  a  month  In  1973  for  an  In- 
dividual, rising  m  two  steps  to  $160  by  1975. 
A  couple  would  be  guaranteed  $195  In  1973 
and  $200  In  1974  and  thereafter. 

States  coiUd  provide  added  amounts  if  they 
wished.  This  will  Increase  benefits  overall 
for  these  categories  nationwide,  but  they 
would  drop  In  states  which  refuse  to  sup- 
plement the  basic  federal  payment. 

HEALTH  CARE  CHANGES 

StUl  another  major  group  of  changes  In 
the  bUl  Involves  the  Medicare  program  of 
medical  Insurance  for  the  elderly  through  So- 
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cUl  Security  kiid  the  Medicaid  progr&ou  of 
ch&rlty  medical  aid  for  the  poor. 

The  biggest  change  in  the  Hotise  bill  makes 
eligible  for  Medicare  1.5  million  persons  re- 
ceiving federal  Social  Security  dlsabUlty  In- 
siiranoe  Income  payments,  but  only  after  they 
are  on  the  disability  insurance  rolls  for  two 
years.  The  cost  wUl  be  (3.8  bUUon  a  year. 
The  House  bill  also  tightens  up  on  doctor 
costs  and  Increases  the  deductible  under  the 
option  Insurance  portion  of  Medicare  from 
$80  to  ««0. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  much  easier  for 
states  to  contract  for  coverage  in  prepaid 
gtaap  health  service  plans. 

It  is  possible  the  Finance  Committee,  or 
the  full  Senate.  wUl  add  a  number  of  highly 
significant  provisions : 

A  proposal,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Joseph  Mon- 
toya  (D-N.M.)  and  many  others,  to  have 
Medicare  cover  the  costs  of  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs  for  insured  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. The  administration  estimates  this 
could  cost  $1.8  billion  a  year,  but  Montoya 
says  the  cost  will  be  lower.  The  proposal 
calls  for  federal  establishment  of  a  formulary 
(official  list)  of  low-cost  generic-name  drugs 
that  can  be  used  instead  of  higher-price 
brands. 

Long's  proposal  to  provide  "catastrophic 
illness"  insurance  giving  the  average  per- 
son— not  Just  Social  Security  recipients — a 
government-operated  form  of  maJor-medlcal 
insurance  to  be  financed  by  a  payroll  tax,  the 
government  woiUd  pick  up  80  per  cent  of 
doctor  costs  in  excess  of  $2,000  a  year  for  a 
family,  and  80  per  cent  of  hospital  costs  in 
excess  of  charges  for  the  first  two  months 
In  hoq>ital.  Long  has  put  this  plan  forward 
as  a  partial  solution  for  middle-income  fam- 
ilies facing  financial  ruin  through  the  long- 
term  illness  of  a  family  member. 

A  proposal  by  Sen.  WaUaoe  P.  Bennett  (It- 
Utah)  to  establish  local  review  groups  of 
physicians  to  make  sure  that  doctors  dont 
pad  charges  imder  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
A  plan  by  Sen.  Abraham  A.  RlbloolT  (D- 
Ck>iui.)  to  set  up  a  federal  Inspector  general 
for  health  administration  to  review  all  fed- 
eral health  programs  for  inefficiency,  hoa- 
pital  overcharges  and  the  like.  Increases  in 
hospital  and  medical  charges,  at  a  rate  much 
faster  than  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  are  a  major  reason  for  the  near- 
bankruptcy  of  the  Medicare  trust  fund  and 
for  states'  desire  to  cut  back  on  benefit  lev- 
els under  the  Medicaid  program. 


RULES  OF  THE  SELBCTT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  as  amended  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  re- 
quires that  the  rules  of  each  committee 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ORo  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year. 

In  accordance  with  tliis  section,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rui.ni  AMO  PaocsDtTRxs  or  thx  Sknatx  Szlwct 
CoMKrrrcB  on  NurmrrioN  akd  Human 
Nebw 

(Adopted  September  6.  1968) 
(Amended  November  6,  IMO) 
1.  Committee  meetings: 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  If 
the  Chairman  Is  not  present  a  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

(b)  The  reg\ilar  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  be  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  at  10  AJii.  The  Committee  shall  con- 


ven«  at  the  call  of  the  Chaiiman  at  such 
times  sa  are  necessary  to  transact  Commit- 
tee business. 
2.  Executive  se3sions: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Ex- 
ecutive session,  seven  members*  of  the  Com- 
mittee actually  preeent  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shaU  be  reported  from  the  Committee  un- 
less a  quorxmi  of  the  Committee  is  aotuaUy 
present  at  the  time  such  action  Is  taken. 

(b)  Proxies  wUl  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by  mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present;  these 
proxies  to  be  valid  must  be  signed  and  as- 
sign the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  members 
who  wUl  be  present. 

(c)  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  record 
of  all  Committee  action.  Such  records  shaU 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  any  question  which  a  "yea  and 
nay"  vote  is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  his  assist- 
ant, shall  act  as  recording  secretary  of  all 
proceedings  before  the  Committee. 

(d)  No  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee  and  members  of  the  stafl:  of  the 
ComnUttee.  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
Executive  sessions  of  the  Committee,  except 
by  special  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
the  Chairman  thereof. 
3.  Hearings: 

(a)  No  hearing  shaU  be  Initiated  unless 
the  Committee  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  authorized  such  hearing. 

(b)  AU  hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic unless  an  Executive  hearing  is  speclflcaUy 
authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(c)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
Executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be 
permitted  whUe  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(d)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  in  an  execu- 
tive hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  an  executive  liear- 
Ing  shall  be  made  public,  either  in  whole  or 
In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  shaU 
be  empowered  to  admmister  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact. 

(f)  The  Committee  shall  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, require  all  witnesses  heard  before  It, 
to  file  written  statements  of  their  proposed 
testimony  at  least  seventy-two  hours  before 
a  hearing  and  to  limit  their  oral  presentation 
to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments.  The 
presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is  authorized 
to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness  appearing 
before  the  Committee. 
4.  Subcommittees: 

The  above  rules  shaU  apply  to  all  duly  con- 
stituted Subcommittees  of  the  Committee. 


February  7,  1972 


NEWSPAPERS  UNANIMOUS  ON  FAIL- 
URE OP  CONGRESS  TO  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  sel- 
dom does  it  occur  that  newspaper  edi- 
torial policy  around  the  country  is  iman- 
imous  in  appraising  the  great  issues 
which  come  before  this  body  for  judg- 
ment. But  today  we  seem  to  have  a 
unanimous  press,  unanimous  in  its  sharp 

•  Amendment  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  November  5.  1989.  provided  that  seven 
members  aotuaUy  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  amendment  was  approved  at 
the  time  the  Committee  requested  an  In- 
crease In  Its  total  membership  to  14  by  addi- 
tion of  one  minority  member  selected  from 
the  Senate  at  large.  The  former  Rule  2(a) 
provided  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
actvuaiy  present  conatitute  a  quorum. 


Criticism  of  Congress  for  its  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  enormous  Impact  the  west 
coast  dock  tieup  is  having  on  the  entire 
Nation  and  for  its  refusal  to  pass  cru- 
cially needed  legislation  to  settle  the 
dispute,  which  is  now  entering  Its  17th 
month  of  talks. 

The  national  press  is  further  unani- 
mous In  strongly  castigating  Congress 
for  its  irresponsible  failure  to  move 
permanent  leigslation  to  provide  im- 
proved procedures  for  protecting  the 
public  interest  when  emergency  labor 
disputes  occur  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

Just  in  the  last  2  years,  while  Congress 
has  been  sitting  on  permanent  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  administration, 
we  have  been  forced  to  intervene  four 
times  in  emergency  transportation  labor 
disputes.  I  know  of  no  Senators  who  en- 
joy playing  labor  arbitrator  in  these  dis- 
putes; yet  until  we  provide  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  new  authority,  we  as 
legislators  have  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  in  this  lU  suited  and  highly  in- 
appropriate role. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
national  press,  hi  pinpointing  the  Irre- 
sponsible nature  of  Congress  dillydally- 
ing, reflects  widespread  public  opinion. 
The  public  is  coming  to  realize  what  the 
Washington  Post  capsullzed  so  well  in  an 
editorial  on  Pebruay  3. 

The  men  and  women  on  the  Hill  won't 
act  on  this  kind  of  legislation  diu-lng  a 
crisis  because  they  don't  want  to  act  hastily 
And  they  won't  act  on  it  at  any  other  time 
because  there  isn't  a  crisis  to  lu^e  thetn 
along.  The  result  u  that  nothing  gets  done 
the  country  drifts  from  one  major  tie-up' 
to  another,  and  major  sections  of  the  econ- 
omy are  paralyzed  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency. * 

Mr.  President,  this  theme  has  been 
echoed  again  and  again  throughout  the 
Nation's  press,  from  the  Washington 
Post  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  to  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
selection  of  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  weeks  around  the  coun- 
ty, including  the  Washington  Post, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oregon  Jour- 
nal, Eugene  (Oregon)  Register-Quard, 
New  York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune. 
Washington  Daily  News,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Plilladelphia  Inquirer,  Oregonian,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  Trenton  (New 
Jersey)  Times. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  the  public  does  not  care,  or  is  not 
watching  what  we  do,  or  fail  to  do,  to 
protect  them  from  the  current  paralysis 
and  from  repeat  performances  at  any 
time  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3.  1972) 

CONCRXSS  AND  THX  DoCK  STXIXK 

There  is  Just  one  major  problem  standing 
in  the  way  of  legislation  to  try  to  deal  with 
labor  crises  like  that  brought  about  by  the 
West  Coast  dock  strike  and  that  problem  is 
named  Congress.  The  men  and  women  on  the 
Hill  won't  act  on  this  kind  of  legislation  dur- 
ing a  crisis  because  they  don't  want  to  act 
bastUy.  And  they  wont  act  on  it  at  any  other 
time  because  there  isnt  a  crisis  to  urge  them 
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along.  The  result  is  that  nothing  gets  done, 
the  country  drifts  from  one  major  tie-up  to 
another,  and  major  sections  of  the  economy 
are  paralyzed  with  increasing  frequency. 

Just  this  week,  for  Instance,  Secretary  of 
Ijabor  James  D.  Hodgson  was  up  on  the  HUl 
urging  a  House  Labor  Subcommittee  to  pass 
President  Nixon's  emergency  legislation  to 
end  that  West  Coast  strike.  The  dockworkers 
were  out  for  three  months  last  summer  and 
resumed  their  strike  In  mid-January  after 
the  President  exhausted  all  the  effective  rem- 
edies available  to  him  under  existing  law. 
The  strike  has  severely  damaged  many  West 
Coast  businesses.  Its  Impact  has  been  felt 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  docks,  and 
international  trade  has  been  crippled.  Yet 
the  reception  given  Secretary  Hodgson  on 
Capitol  Hill  indicates  that  Congress  couldn't 
care  less. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the  dock- 
workers  and  shippers  be  forced  Into  com- 
pulsory arbitration  by  a  three-man  board 
to  be  selected  by  Secretary  Hodgson.  The 
board's  decision  woiild  be  binding  for  at  least 
18  months.  While  this  Is  not  a  particularly 
good  way  to  break  a  labor-management  Im- 
passe, It  Is  better  than  letting  the  strike 
drag  on  and  It  Is  better  than  anything  any- 
body in  Congress  has  proposed.  Yet  a  Re- 
publican mem,ber  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee, Representative  Reld  of  New  York,  told 
Mr.  Hodgson  that  Congress  won't  act  on  an 
emergency  bculs  and  the  committee  chair- 
man. Representative  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, said  the  committee  couldn't  act  without 
going  over  the  proposal  with  "a  fine-tooth 
comb."  We  can't  help  wondering  what  the 
committee  has  been  doing  for  the  past  few 
years  if  it  doesn't  understand  already  what 
this  legislation  means  and  what  this  par- 
ticular strike  means. 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  adnUnlstra- 
tlon  has  been  asking  Congress  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  strikes  In  the  transportation 
industries.  These  are  particularly  crucial  to 
the  economy  since  they  tie  up  not  only  one 
Indtistry  but.  eventually,  most  other  Indus- 
tries as  well.  The  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
the  administration's  pleas  has  been  to  Ignore 
them  and  to  Intervene  In  such  strikes  only 
when  the  situation  got  so  desperate  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  Indeed,  Secretary 
Hodgson  has  warned  Congress  that  It  better 
face  the  problem  squarely  and  delegate  power 
to  deal  with  these  situations  or  get  ready  to 
tmdertake  the  role  of  chief  mediator  Itself. 
Since  history  suggests  that  Congress  Is  per- 
haps the  worst  possible  mediator  of  labor 
disputes,  the  proper  course  of  action  Is  quite 
clear.  Yet.  Congress  not  only  refuses  to  take 
that  coiuse,  it  refuses  even  to  seriously  con- 
sider taking  it  fts  far  as  we  can  tell. 

Dealing  with  labor  questions  like  this  Is 
always  bard  for  politicians  and  particularly 
hard  In  an  election  year.  But  sooner  or  later 
the  public  Interest  Is  going  to  have  to  be  in- 
jected Into  this  particular  area  of  labor  ne- 
gotiations. Congress  could  save  many  Inno- 
cent bystanders  from  considerable  harm  and 
do  Its  part  to  keep  the  economy  running 
smoothly  by  acting  sooner  rather  than  later. 

(Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  Jan.  19,  1972] 
Onlt  Congress  Can  Open  Ports 

CoUective  bargaining  has  broken  down  so 
completely  on  the  West  Coast  waterfront 
that  no  other  course  remains  than  congres- 
sional action  to  get  the  ships  moving  again. 

Congress  in  fact  has  two  challenges  be- 
fore it  in  this  area,  one  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  ending  the  West  Coast  shut- 
down, the  other  a  more  comprehensive  bill 
designed  to  deal  with  labor  disputes  in  the 
whole  transportation  industry. 

Historically,  the  federal  government  has 
shied  away  from  Intervention  In  purely  re- 
gional labor  tleups.  President  Nixon  did  not 
Invoke  the  80-day  cooling  off  provision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  untU  after  the  West 
Coast  waterfront  had  been  idle  for  100  days 


and  until  strikes  on  the  East  and  Qulf 
coasts  had  shut  down  all  the  nation's  docks. 

But  the  West  Coast  stalemate  has  gone 
on  for  a  scandaloxisly  long  time,  and  it  has 
so  damaged  the  regional  economy  that  the 
national  welfare  Inevitably  is  affected.  Un- 
less Congress  acts  In  this  situation,  eco- 
nomic recovery  In  the  region  and  in  the 
nation  wUl  be  Jeopardized. 

Both  sides,  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion (PMA)  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union 
(ILWU)  were  at  fault  In  the  faUure  to  bar- 
gain seriously  through  much  of  the  initial 
100-day  shutdown. 

Later  bargaining  was  hung  up  on  an  is- 
sue where  both  the  employers  and  the  gen- 
eral public  were  victimized  by  an  ILWU 
Jurisdictional  dispute  with  the  teamsters 
over  container  handling  away  from  the 
docks.  Wblle  this  was  partly  resolved  by  the 
PMA  agreement  to  pay  a  $l-a-ton  tax  to 
the  ILWU  on  container  cargo  handled  In 
certain  areas  by  the  teamsters,  the  question 
of  whether  that  revenue  should  be  used  to 
help  pay  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  is  one 
that  ought  now  to  be  settled  by  an  Impar- 
tial third  party. 

If  the  nation's  coUectlve  bargaining  pro- 
cedures were  not  stiU  at  a  primitive  level, 
the  Jurisdictional  question  would  never 
have  been  allowed  by  itself  to  shut  down 
the  waterfront  in  the  first  place. 

Congress  has  been  terribly  negligent  In 
this  whole  field  for  a  long  time.  Oregon's 
Sen.  Bob  Packwood  has  been  trying  In  the 
last  year  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to  pass 
legislation  which  would  provide  permanent 
procedures  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes In  the  whole  transportation  industry. 
He  wants  them  to  be  applicable  to  regional 
as  well  as  national  disagreements.  Several 
bills  are  pending  but  have  repeatedly  been 
stalled. 

Picket  lines  on  West  Coast  docks  Mon- 
day after  a  voluntary  extension  beyond  the 
80-day  cooling  off  period  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce an  agreement  signal  a  genuine  crisis 
In  our  region.  Oregon's  Gov.  McCaU  was 
not  Just  grandstanding  when  he  went  to 
Washington  with  a  plea  In  behalf  of  seven 
Western  states  for  federal  Intervention.  The 
time  for  stalling  by  Congress  is  long  past. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  18,  1972] 
Will  Conorkss  Wake  Up  Now? 

Once  again,  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  has  failed 
to  stop  a  dock  strike.  At  24  West  Coast  ports, 
longshoremen  have  resumed  the  paralyzing 
strike  which  the  administration  halted  last 
Oct.  6  with  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction. 

The  80-day  coollng-off  period  provided  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  has  now  expired;  the 
ship  owners  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  cu-e 
still  unable  to  agree  on  all  the  details  of  a  new 
contract;  and  15,000  dock  workers  have  there- 
fore walked  off  the  Job  again.  The  Issues  In- 
volve the  union's  demand  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  [pay  for  36  hours  a  week  of 
work  whether  It  is  performed  or  not]  and  a 
Jurisdictional  diq>ute  with  the  Teamsters 
union  over  which  union  should  handle  con- 
tainerized cargoes — those  whi^  reach  the 
dock  In  prepacked  truck-size  containers.  The 
employers  have  agreed  to  pay  the  dock  work- 
ers a  "royalty"  on  container  cargoes  loaded  by 
the  teamsters,  but  there  Is  a  dispute  over 
how  the  money  Is  to  be  used. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  between  East  and 
Oulf  Coast  Bhlpp>ers  and  another  union,  the 
International  Longahoremen's  Association, 
drag  fatefuUy  toward  a  possible  resumption 
of  that  strike,  too,  presenting  the  country 
with  the  threat  of  a  r^>etltlon  of  last  sum- 
mer's nationwide  shipping  paralysis. 

The  dock  strikes  of  1971  cost  American 
farmers  alone  about  $1  bUlion  thru  the  loss 
of  exports  and  the  resulting  depression  of 
farm  prices,  especially  for  corn  and  soybeans. 
The  West  Coast  ports  never  regained  the  busi- 


ness they  lost;  Japan  and  our  other  Pacific 
trading  partners  diverted  their  ships  to  more 
reliable  ports  such  as  Vancouver.  A  nation- 
wide dock  strike  today  would  cripple  the 
economy  Just  as  we  are  trying  to  recover  front 
the  damage  which  Inflation  has  caused  us 
both  docneetlcally  and  internationally. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  of  all  the  Taft- 
Hartley  injunctions  Issued  since  1947,  almost 
one-third  have  Involved  dock  strikes.  In  the 
last  12  years  there  have  been  an  average  of 
20  strikes  a  year,  mostly  on  the  Kast  and  Oulf 
Coasts,  Involving  an  average  loss  of  nearly 
500,000  man-days  of  wart..  Dock  strikes,  like 
railway  strikes,  tie  up  our  lines  of  transporta- 
tion and  force  unemployment  in  industries 
which  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
dock  workers. 

So  once  again  we  are  told  that  tiie  only 
lasting  solution  to  these  crippling  strikes 
lies  with  Congress.  This  is  what  we  have 
been  told  time  and  again,  especially  during 
the  railway  strikes,  and  Congress  has  never 
aroused  itself  to  do  more  than  pass  spedflc 
legislation  aimed  at  solving  an  immediate 
crisis,  usually  by  ordering  employers  to  give 
In  to  the  unions. 

Congress  has  avoided  any  lasting  solution 
like  the  plague — and  understandably,  per- 
haps, because  such  legislation  would  be  worse 
than  the  plague  for  the  many  congressmen 
and  senators  who  depend  on  organized  labor 
to  finance  their  election  campaigns. 

Por  20  years,  successive  administrations 
have  promised  to  protect  the  country  from 
crippling  strikes  in  essential  industries.  Two 
years  ago,  President  Nixon  offered  legislation 
calling  for  a  longer  coollng-off  period,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  order  part  of  any 
industry  to  be  kept  operating,  and  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  arbitration,  if  all  else 
failed,  thru  what  Is  called  the  "final  offer 
selection."  This  would  require  the  arbitrator 
to  pldc  one  side's  offer  or  the  other's,  with 
no  compromises,  and  would  thus  encourage 
both  sides  to  make  reasonable  offers.  TbiM 
in  itself  would  tend  to  bring  them  together 
without  the  need  for  arbitration. 

Iliese  are  sensible  proposals  which  would 
Interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  ccfUee- 
tive  bargaining  process.  And  If  other  laws 
were  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the  advantage 
which  imions  now  have  over  management, 
the  need  for  compulsory  arbitration  might  be 
reduced  to  almost  nothing.  How  many  disas- 
trous strikes  must  we  suffer  before  Congress 
awakens  to  Its  duty  to  do  scxnethlng? 

[nrxn  the  T^vnton  Times,  Peb.  S,  197S] 
Make  Thkk  BAxoAiif 

Oongressman  Frank  "Hiompson  Jr.  at  Tnn- 
ton  has  "great  reserrations"  al>o^It  using 
compulsory  arbitration  to  end  the  West 
Ooast  dock  strike,  and  well  he  might.  Oon- 
greas  is  in -suited  to  legislate  individual  set- 
tlements of  complex  labor-management  dis- 
putes. On  an  election  year,  union-backed 
congressmen  are  particularly  reluctant  to  use 
a  device  that  organized  labor  dislikes. 

But  four  times  since  1970  the  Senate  and 
House  have  found  it  necessary  to  overcome 
their  reluctance  and  to  legislate  mi<A  solu- 
tions to  strikes  In  the  nation's  railroads.  Rail 
Shutdowns,  or  threat  of  them,  brought  eA>- 
nomlc  pressures  too  great  for  Ooogruss  to  ig- 
nore. The  shirbdown  of  Padfle  ports,  renewed 
last  month  after  a  100-day  strike  in  lOTl,  Is 
having  a  damaging  effect  upon  ecooanlc  ac- 
tivity using  ooean-golng  trauport. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  Oongiess,  oontlnu- 
ally  professing  reluctance  to  use  compulsory 
arbitration,  has  faUed  to  corns  up  with  a 
usable  alternative  in  dealing  with  natinna] 
emetgency  strikes  in  tranaportaUon.  Until 
the  House  suboommlttee  headed  by  tbs 
Trenton  E>emocrat  and  or  the  Senate  lAbor 
Committee  of  New  Jnsey  Democrat  Harrison 
Williams  act,  they  must  share  the  Usme  for 
the  eoonomlc  losses  and  one-strike  laws  that 
come  out  of  such  walkouts.  The  more  tn- 
quently  Congress  Imposes  individual  settle- 
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ments  in  ttaoae  disputes,  the  more  frequently 
one  side  or  the  other  will  seek  advan<tag«  In 
th&t  kind  at  outcome. 

For  two  yean  the  Nixon  administration 
has  ptiabed  a  plan  that  Labor  Secretary 
Hod^n  calls  "oompuleory  bargaining."  A 
neutral  panel  would  select  the  "final  offer" 
of  either  labor  or  management  that  Is  oon- 
sldered  most  fair.  That  would  avoid  the 
temptation  in  arbitration,  fact-finding  and 
other  such  procedures  to  make  extreme  de- 
mands so  the  InevltaUe  oompromlse  split- 
ting the  dlfTorences  will  be  In  your  favor. 
Oc^ectlve  bargaining  doeent  lend  Itself  to 
Inmclad  g\iaranteee,  but  compulsory  bar- 
gaining might  work  better  than  what  we 
have  now.  Why  not  try  It? 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  19,  1972] 
Dock  Stbikx — Phase  2 

For  100  days  last  summer  and  fall,  24  West 
Coast  ports  were  paralyzed  by  a  longshore- 
men's stnke.  Farmers  whose  produce  normal- 
ly moves  through  these  ports  lost  millions  of 
dollars.  The  total  Impact  on  the  economies 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington  was 
serious. 

Now  that  the  coollng-off  period  ordered  by 
the  President  has  expired,  the  strike  has  re- 
sumed, raising  the  duiger  of  what  Labor  Sec- 
retary James  D.  Hodgson  calls  "crippling 
and  widespread  economic  hardship"  in  a  re- 
gion that  has  had  too  much  already. 

Unless  the  strike  ends  quickly.  President 
Nixon  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
quest leglslaitlon  ordering  the  longshore- 
men back  to  work.  Congress,  in  turn,  wUl 
have  no  responsible  alternative  but  to  honor 
the  request. 

The  truth  Is,  however,  that  the  congres- 
sional wheels  tend  to  grind  slowly,  particu- 
larly when  a  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  take  action  against 
the  labor  movement  in  an  election  year. 
Weeks  would  pass  before  the  legislation  was 
enacted.  By  that  time,  the  dock  strike  could 
do  a  lot  of  damage. 

The  best  hope  for  ending  the  dock  strike 
soon,  therefore,  lies  in  a  successful  conclu- 
sion to  the  months-long  negotiations.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  two  sides  are  not  really  very 
far  apart,  the  prospects  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment do  not  appear  bright  at  the  moment. 

Union  and  management  representatives  al- 
ready have  agreed  to  pay  increases  of  72  cents 
an  hour,  or  16.8%,  In  the  first  year — a  set- 
tlement which  may  or  may  not  prove  accept- 
able to  the  federal  Pay  Board  when  It  oomes 
up  for  review. 

The  Pacific  Maritime  Asan.,  representing 
employers,  also  has  agreed  to  pay  workers 
a  base  salary  for  36  ho\irs  a  week,  whether 
or  not  work  is  available.  In  a  move  to  resolve 
a  Jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  long- 
shoremen and  the  Teamsters  Union  the  PMA 
also  has  agreed  to  pay  a  $l-a-ton  penalty  on 
cargo  loaded  in  containers  by  non-longshore- 
men. 

Two  major  sticking  points  remain:  The 
employers  refuse  to  promise  thait  the  pay 
increase  will  be  retroactive  to  Nov.  14.  And 
the  union  refuses  to  accede  to  the  PMA's 
demand  that  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
penalty  payments  be  used  to  help  finance 
the  guaranteed  anmiai  income. 

Both  sides  should  ponder  whether  these 
differences  are  really  great  enough  to  jAisti- 
fy  a  strike  which  will  be  painful  and  costly 
to  so  many. 

[From  the  Oregonian.  Feb.  3,  1973) 
CONGRXSS  m  Thkaixoom 
Congressional  milquetoasts  who  quaver  be- 
fore the  political  power  of  organized  labor 
must  take  reeponsibillty  for  the  paralysis  of 
West  Coast  dipping,  the  Insidious  spread  of 
unemployment,  the  looses  to  farmers  and 
shippers,  the  new  blow  to  the  U.S.  balanoe  of 
trmde. 


Committees  of  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  are 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  with  no  apparent 
Intention  of  reporting  out  bills  on  President 
Nixon's  emergency  legislation  to  compel  bind- 
ing arbitration  of  the  longshoremen's  strike. 
And  for  two  years  Congress  has  done  nothing 
about  adopting  Administration-backed  leg- 
islation to  end  strikes  when  collective  bar- 
gaining falls,  a?  it  has  In  the  Padflc  ports. 

Had  Congress  adopted  "The  Crippling 
Strikes  Prevention  Act,"  now  designated  as 
S.  660,  the  longshoremen's  strike  would  not 
have  occurred,  or  it  would  have  been  settled 
long  since.  Instead,  as  President  Nixon  said  to 
Congress  in  his  special  message  Wednesday, 
"Our  government  stands  idly  by,  paralyzed 
because  the  executive  branch  heis  exhausted 
all  available  remedies  and  the  Congress  has 
been  unwilling  to  enact  necessary  legisla- 
tion.- 

President  Nixon  said  the  strike,  renewed 
Jan.  17  after  expiration  of  the  80-day  "cool- 
ing off"  period  of  a  Taft-Hartley  Act  injunc- 
tion. Is  costing  the  people  of  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  $23.5  million  a  day,  in- 
cluding an  estimated  loss  of  4600  million 
In  blocked  exxwrts. 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  a  sponsor  of 
legislation  for  final  settlement  of  major 
strikes  in  transportation  when  bargaining 
falls,  provided  more  details  of  the  conse- 
quences of  100  days  of  last  year's  strike  and 
the  lengthening  strike  this  year: 

"At  the  same  time  the  government  was 
handing  out  $247  million  in  emergency  em- 
plojrment  funds  In  three  states,  the  15,000 
striking  longshoremen  bad  caused  additional 
unemployment  of  2,000  seamen  and  42,000 
others  In  docks-affected  jobs,"  said  Sen. 
Packwood. 

As  the  government  was  subsidizing  farm 
production  at  a  cost  of  $2.77  bilUon  a  year, 
including  $880  million  for  wheat  subsidies 
alone  in  fiscal  1971,  the  lockup  of  our  ports 
reduced  the  63  per  cent  of  normal  wheat 
export  to  2  per  cent,  as  well  as  causing  the 
long-time  loss  of  foreign  markets  by  dis- 
placement from  other  nations. 

Exports  losses  over-all  have  been  at  a  rate 
of  $9.5  million  a  day,  including  almost  $1 
million  a  day  for  the  lumber  Industry,  while 
the  U3.  trade  deficit  mounts. 

President  Nixon  said  the  West  Coast  long- 
shoremen's strike  has  "thrust  a  spike  Into  our 
progress  toward  economic  recovery."  Sen. 
Packwood  testified  to  the  suboommlttee  on 
Labor  and  Welfare: 

"No  union  or  Industrial  baron,  individually 
or  collectively,  should  have  the  right  to  stran- 
gle an  economy  and  inflict  untold  injury  on 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Innocent  vic- 
tims. At  some  point,  the  public  Interest  must 
take  precedence,  and  I  think  we  have  reached 
that  point." 

The  point  actually  was  reached  many  times 
In  the  past,  as  Sen.  Paokwood's  testimony 
delineated.  In  the  20  years  since  Taft-Hartley 
has  been  the  law,  strikes  have  occurred  in  26 
of  the  30  disputes  in  which  injunctions  have 
been  asked.  Eleven  of  the  26  strikes  against 
the  national  welfare  were  in  the  longshore 
and  maritime  Industry,  and  in  only  two  of 
the  11  were  the  strikes  fully  resolved  within 
the  80-day  cooling  off  periods. 

The  thralldom  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  organized  labor  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 


[Prom  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register-Ouard, 
Oct.  39,  1971] 

PoKTB  Trbxat  Underscores  Peru, 
Congress  has  only  from  now  untU  It  re- 
cesses for  its  between-sesslons  holiday  to  en- 
act legislation  that  wUl  protect  the  nation 
against  grave  consequences  of  a  major  trans- 
portation tie-up. 

Unless  Congpress  enacts  new  legislation  at 
least  granting  the  President  standby  power 
to  halt  closing  of  major  ports  on  both  the 
East  and  West  coMts,  such  an  eoonomy- 


wrecklng  closure  may  occur  while  members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  still  h<»ne  lan- 
guishing in  the  Christmas-New  Tsar's  mood. 

Harry  Bridges  and  Teddy  Oleason,  re^eo- 
tlve  presidents  of  the  West  Coast  and  East 
Coast-Qulf  Coast  longshoremen's  unions  havs 
made  this  tacitly  plain.  Meeting  in  New  York 
Wednesday,  the  two  powerful  longshoremen's 
leaders  did  everything  but  publicly  declare 
that  when  present  Taft-Hartley  law  80-day 
"coollng-off"  restraints  are  lifted  from  their 
backs  they'll  join  forces  to  cut  UB.-overseas 
maritime  trade  lines  by  simultaneously  call- 
ing their  men  back  on  strike. 

Once  the  Taft-Hartley  coollng-off  period 
runs  out  in  late  December  Bridges  and  Olea- 
son will  be  legally  free  to  reinstate  strike  ac- 
tions that  began  first  on  the  West  Coast  in 
July  and  then  spread  to  East  and  Oulf  Coast 
ports  three  months  later. 

The  U.S.  economy,  struggling  to  get  rolling 
again  after  a  recessionary  period  that  threat- 
ens to  hang  on  well  Into  1972  In  any  event, 
simply  cannot  be  left  In  such  Jeopardy.  The 
West  Coast,  specially,  already  has  suffered 
all  the  adversity  it  can  take  from  closure  of 
its  docks  for  almost  a  third  of  a  year.  Millions 
of  dollars  were  lost  by  people  of  Oregon  alone 
during  Harry  Bridges'  sunomer-long  tussle 
with  managements  of  shipping  lines  and  dock 
(^>erators.  This  may  be  a  major  factor  contrib- 
uting to  need  for  a  special  session  of  the 
Oregon  Legislatiure  and  dUficult  solution  of 
a  state  government  financial  deficit  of  more 
than  $28  million.  Oregon's  Industries  suf- 
fered from  July  to  October  because  of  in- 
ability to  export  or  import  via  shipping  lanes. 
Corporate  and  personal  income  revenues  to 
the  state  dropped  accordingly. 

Now,  If  a  national  docks  tie-up  Is  permit- 
ted to  develop,  Oregon's  plight  will  be  made 
worse — and  the  entire  nation  will  be  set  back 
on  Its  financial  uppers.  Jobs  will  be  lost  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  profits  needed  to  make 
President  Nixon's  phase  two  recovery  plan 
the  all-round  success  It  ahovUd  be  will  be 
lost  in  the  same  wasteful  way. 

Congress,  and  the  President,  for  that  mat- 
ter, should  have  acted  aggressively  long  be- 
fore this  newest  national  transportation  prob- 
lem began  taking  shape.  Years  of  labor-man- 
agement strife  in  the  railroad  industry  have 
been  proving  the  Ineffectiveness  of  existing 
U.S.  emergency  strike-control  legislation.  But 
Congress  has  acted  only  as  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  act  to  keep  the  railroads  going.  It 
has  only  nibbled  at  the  core  problem  of  firmly 
establishing  national  interest  ahead  of  those 
of  almost  incessantly  warring  labor  and  man- 
agement Interests.  The  President  has  called 
for  scrapping  of  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Act.  He  has  suggested  some  beefing  up  of  the 
more  broadly  ^>pllcable  Taft-Hartley  law.  But 
he  hasn't  pushed  these  Issues  even  as  bard  as 
he  has  some  of  his  most  questionable  Su- 
preme Court  nominations. 

So  the  track  record  suggests  the  best  that 
can  be  expected  now  Is  some  temporizing  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  somehow  keep  the 
Bridges-Oleason  alliance  from  producing  Its 
promised  bitter  fruit.  But  this  action  must 
be  taken  before  Congress  recesses.  Then  the 
general  American  public,  with  malice  toward 
none  but  with  strong  motivation,  must  set 
up  a  real  clamor  for  better  means  of  resolv- 
ing all  labor-management  disputes  which 
threaten  national  solvency  or  security. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan.  26, 

1973] 

Smx  No  Action 

Mesmerized,  perhi^w,  by  momentous  mat- 
ters of  politics.  Congress  is  in  no  hurry  to 
give  President  Nixon  the  power  he  needs  to 
end  the  West  Coast  dock  strike. 

The  beet  guess  now  is  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  untU  next  wetic — and  none  will 
be  taken  at  all  If  the  longshoremen  (backed 
by  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany)  have 
their  way. 


Fehruai-y  7,  1972 
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Meanwhile,  the  strike,  which  began  last 
summer  and  resumed  last  week  after  an  80- 
day  coollng-off  period.  Is  now  in  its  110th 
(l»y.  It  is  costing  exp<»ters — particularly 
farmers — millions  of  dollars  In  lost  Income, 
and  raising  serious  questions  atxmt  the  na>- 
tton's  ability  to  protect  Its  own  economic 
Interests. 

Nobody,  least  of  all  Congress,  likes  to  In- 
trude in  collective  bargaining  disputes.  And 
it  may  weU  be  thAt  if  the  government  sat 
on  Its  htmds  long  enough  (how  long  is 
that?)  the  strike  would  be  settled. 

But  this  strike  has  gone  on  far  too  long 
already.  Too  many  Innocent  people  are  be- 
ing hurt.  And,  at  this  point,  the  Issues  can 
be  thrashed  out  while  the  ports  are  open 
Just  as  easily  as  while  the  ports  are  closed. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 

36,  1973) 

Wrapping  Up  the  Dock  Strike 

President  Nlxon  has  thrown  the  problem 
of  the  nagging  West  Coast  longshoremen's 
strike,  renewed  last  week  by  order  of  ILWU 
president  Harry  Bridges,  back  into  the  lap 
of  Congress.  This  is  Mr.  Nixon's  second  re- 
sort to  congressional  help  In  settling  the  vex- 
atious and  costly  strike  that  tied  up  West 
Coast  ports  for  100  days  last  year,  and  has 
shut  down  24  ports  agidn.  Now  the  President 
Is  asking  for  a  back-to-wwk-order,  along 
with  compulsory  arbitration. 

Congress  is  understandably  reluctant  dur- 
ing an  election  year,  to  carry  the  ball  In  a 
play  guaranteed  to  offend  organized  labor. 
Yet  It  is  the  fault  of  Congress,  and  not  of 
Mr.  Nlxon,  that  it  is  faced  with  this  \mpalat- 
able  choice.  More  than  18  months  ago  the 
President  asked  for  permanent  legislation  to 
bar  such  crises,  but  bis  bill  has  never  got 
through  committee. 

The  latest  White  House  request  for  action 
poses  much  more  than  a  political  problem 
for  Congress.  It  threatens  the  power,  per- 
haps even  the  existence,  of  the  President's 
Pay  Board.  Should  Congress  appoint  an  arbi- 
tration panel,  such  a  group  would  not  likely 
h(rtd  itself  to  the  6.5  percent  benchmaik  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wage  settlement  celling  in 
Pay  Board  deliberations.  More  likely.  It 
would  be  influenced  by  the  33.3  percent  di- 
rect wage  Increase  tentatively  agreed  to  by 
the  ILWU  and  PMA  (Pulflc  Maritime  Asso- 
ciation), along  with  a  $6.3  million  annual 
employer  payment  to  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  fund.  Beyond  that,  any  such  massively 
Inflationary  settlement  would  of  a  certainty 
carry  over  into  the  East  Coast  negotiations 
now  going  on  with  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Union. 

The  Impact  of  such  a  settlement,  bearing 
White  House  imprimatur,  would  be  devastat- 
ing on  the  tripartite  Pay  Board.  Its  five  busi- 
ness members  could  be  expected  to  walk  off 
in  protest,  and  the  five  public  members 
might  well  follow  suit. 

It  would  be  fMT  preferable  if  other  pres- 
sures could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ILWU 
and  PMA  to  continue  to  negotiate  over  their 
few  remaining  differences. 

This  is  one  Instance  to  linger  a  little 
longer  on  legislation.  But  once  the  present 
orlsiB  IB  ended.  It  should  pick  its^f  up  in  a 
huiry  and  g^ve  Mr.  Nlxon  the  permanent 
legislation  he  has  been  denied  for  the  past 
two  yean. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  4,  1973] 
Toward  a  Tippino  Point  in  Labor  Politics 

The  President  asks  for  congressional  action 
to  resolve  the  West  Coast  dock  strike  and 
Democrats  snap  back  that  only  the  farmers, 
who  vote  Republican,  are  suffering.  Yet  the 
strike  already  has  lasted  100  days  in  an  earlier 
stanza  and  farmers,  who  are  certainly  af- 
fected, are  not  the  only  victims.  In  a  trading 
country  denied  Its  commerce  across  the 
greatest  ocean  the  harm  Is  broadly  general- 
ized over  the  whole  population. 


That  Is  easily  enough  demonstrated  in  an 
examination  of  a  major  issue  remaining  un- 
settled. It  is  not  dock  wages,  not  working 
conditions  In  any  direct  sense,  not  pension 
rights  or  assurances  of  stable  employment. 
It  Is  the  quarrel  over  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  private  tax  the 
dockers  levy  on  employers  to  discourage  the 
new  contalnerlzatlon  techniques  in  ship 
loading  and  unloading.  The  Pacific  Maritime 
Association  has  already  agreed  to  the  levy 
itself,  with  Its  neutralizing  effect  on  cost 
economies  otherwise  available. 

But  union  efforts  to  neutralize  cost  econ- 
omies deny  to  the  whole  public  the  lower 
prices  otherwise  probable  in  the  free  play  of 
market  forces.  In  effect  the  union  converts 
cost  reductions  to  a  private  tax  in  behalf  of 
its  own  members.  "Hie  impact  Is  exactly  that 
on  view  locally  in  the  turbulence  at  con- 
struction sites  where  non-union  workers  are 
employed.  The  fact  that  they  are  non-imlon 
releases  private  and  public  contractors  from 
"antiquated"  work  rxiles  and  the  matching 
disbursements  which  otherwise  would  Inflate 
hospital  coets,  education  fees.  Are  protection 
expenditures. 

As  the  Interchange  we  cite  above  suggests, 
resistance  to  the  President's  plan  for  emer- 
gency and  permanent  legislation  against 
paralysis  strikes  in  the  transport  Industries 
traces  very  largely  to  the  1035-type  idea  that 
it  is  better  politics  to  serve  union  demands 
than  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  In  1936  It  could  be  argued  with  oon- 
slderable  persuasiveness  that  the  two  goals 
were  one.  No  longer.  And  paralysis  strikes  and 
picket  violence  bring  always  nearer  the  now 
Inevitable  tipping  point  where  narrow  union 
partisanship  wlU  stop  being  good  ptolitlcs  and 
turn  bad.  The  President,  by  no  means  a  slow 
learner,  seems  aware  of  this. 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Tribune,  Jan.  29,  1972] 
In  Place  or  Raw  Power 

The  Image  of  the  American  industrial  so- 
ciety as  one  of  eternal  conflict  between  man- 
agement and  labor  in  which  labor  represents 
the  welfare  of  all  "little  people"  Is  at  least 
a  generation  out  of  date. 

But  it  surfaces  every  now  and  then,  and 
it  did  the  other  day  in  a  letter  on  this  page 
from  a  longshore  defender.  He  argued  that 
the  West  Coast  dock  workers  really  represent 
the  Interests  of  all  laborers,  including  the 
unorganized.  In  their  "struggle  for  self- 
respect." 

The  writer  declared  that  any  laws  aimed  at 
the  settlement  of  such  disputes  are  totali- 
tarian In  concept  and  would  be  tantamount 
to  \isherlng  In  a  police  state. 

This  Is  too  much! 

We  can't  conceive  that  Harry  Bridges,  West 
Coast  longshore  boss,  gives  a  damn  about 
anybody  outside  his  union.  Furthermore,  It  Is 
hard  to  beUeve  that  some  of  the  attitudes 
taken  by  the  union  are  really  in  the  long- 
term  Interests  of  the  longshoremen  them- 
selves. The  destruction  of  oversea  markets 
which  will  adversely  affect  this  region  for 
vears  to  come  certainly  Is  not. 

Whatever  gains  the  longshore  union  wins 
over  what  could  have  been  achieved  months 
ago  will  In  no  way  benefit  rank-and-file  citi- 
zens in  or  out  of  labor.  Many  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen and  workers  dependent  on  ocean 
commerce  have  suffered  losses  from  which 
they  will  never  recover. 

Legislation  designed  to  cope  with  these 
kinds  of  disputes  would  simply  substitute  the 
law  of  reason  for  the  law  of  the  jungle.  Since 
when  is  that  the  mark  of  a  police  state?  On 
the  contrary,  the  misuse  of  raw  power  in 
labor  relations  reflected  In  the  present  primi- 
tive level  of  collective  bargaining  is  out  of 
harmony  with  a  democratic,  civilized  society. 

There  Is  no  proposed  law  that  would  de- 
stroy the  collective  bargaining  process.  The 
whole  idea  Is  to  provide  a  mechanism  In  the 
transportation  Industry  whereby  the  judg- 


ment of  reasonable,  disinterested  persons  can 
be  brought  to  bear,  for  the  beneflt  of  all. 
when  a  simple  power  struggle  for  the  beneflt 
of  a  few  jeopardizes  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
society. 

Such  a  reflnement  In  collective  bargaining 
Is  long  overdue. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inqtdrer.  Feb.  0, 
1973] 

The  Shoe  Frrs  Senator  Williams 

President  Nixon's  "persistent  pretense"  In 
faulting  Congress,  says  Sen.  Harrison  A.  WU- 
liams,  is  "not  only  outrageous  but  certainly 
detrimental  to  our  efforts  to  searOh  oat  ways 
to  Improve  our  Federal  laws  dealing  with 
labor  dilutes." 

To  the  contrary.  It  Is  the  persistent  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  which  is  outrageous.  And 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  the  New  Jersey  Demo- 
crat bears  a  heavy  share  of  the  blame. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  hardly  rates 
among  Mr.  Nixon's  most  enttiuslastlc  fans, 
has  neatly  sumnuuized  the  situation  this 
way: 

"There  Is  just  one  major  problem  standing 
In  the  way  of  legislation  to  try  to  deal  with 
labor  crises  like  that  brought  about  by  the 
West  Coast  dock  strike  and  that  problem  Is 
named  Congress.  The  men  and  women  on  the 
Hill  won't  act  on  this  kind  of  legislation  dur- 
ing a  crisis  because  they  dont  want  to  act 
hastily.  And  they  won't  act  on  It  at  any 
other  time  because  there  isnt  a  crisis  to  urge 
them  along.  The  result  is  that  nothing  gets 
done  and  the  country  drifts  from  one  major 
tie-up  to  another,  and  major  sections  of  the 
economy  are  paralyzed  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency." 

It  has  now  been  more  than  two  years  since 
President  Nlxon  sent  to  Congress  legtslatlon 
to  deal  with  labor  disputes  in  the  transporta- 
tion Industry.  But  the  lawmakers  have 
blithely  Ignored  his  proposals.  So  now.  for 
the  flfth  time  In  that  two-year  period,  they 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  to  Intervene  In 
a  labor  crisis  with  hasty,  one-shot  legislation. 

Where,  then,  are  Sen.  WUtlams'  "efforts  to 
search  out  ways  to  Improve  our  Federal  laws 
dealing  with  lalxv  dilutes?"  It  Is  time  he 
quit  talking  alwut  them  and  start  making 
them. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Jan.  18,  1973] 
Always  Trouble  on  the  Docks 

The  renewal  yesterday  of  last  year's  hun- 
dred-day longshore  strike  in  Padflc  Coast 
ports  reflects  a  triple  breakdown — in  the 
processes  of  collective  bargaining,  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  nation's  statutory  safe- 
guards against  strike  emergencies  and  in  the 
credibility  of  Federal  wage  controls. 

It  is  a  bizarre  abtise  of  union  power  that 
a  single,  rather  rarifled  issue  affecting  the 
mechanics  of  employer  payments  Into  a  wage 
guarantee  fund  could  result  in  an  order  to 
cut  off  deep-sea  commerce  in  the  West.  It  Is 
doubly  strange  that  such  a  hang-up  should 
develop  after  employers  and  union  had 
agreed  on  wage  Increases  and  other  benefits 
extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  Pay  Board's 
loosely  monitored  guidepoets. 

Unfortunately.  It  is  not  surprising  at  all 
that  the  eighty-day  injunction  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  proved  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  a  resumption  of  the 
strike.  The  feebleness  of  that  protection  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  the  lasc 
quarter-century  In  tie-ups  of  Atlantic  and 
Oulf  ports. 

Now  the  Administration  must  rush  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  with  hastUy  Inyjrovlsed  back-to- 
work  legislation  .>f  the  kind  It  has  repeatedly 
had  to  devise  In  the  railroads.  But  any  for- 
mula the  White  House  proposes  for  final 
settlement  of  the  West  Coast  dispute  opsns 
up  a  Pandora's  box  of  new  woes  In  this 
shaky  stage  of  wage  stabilization. 

If  compulsory  t^rbitratlon  Is  decreed,  th« 
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iimplre  designated  by  President  NUon  almost 
surely  would  limit  his  ruling  to  the  one  un- 
reaolved  Usue  and  certify  the  rest  of  the 
package  as  independently  agreed  to  by  the 
parties,  In  effect,  that  would  put  a  govern- 
mental Imprimatur  on  wage  raises  of  33.2 
per  cent  In  a  contract  with  less  than  eighteen 
months  to  run.  Such  a  pact  would  represent 
a  green  light  for  Federal  approval  of  the  ten- 
tative accord  reached  ten  days  ago  on  the 
East  Coast  for  Increases  of  41  per  cent  over 
three  years;  It  would  shatter  respect  for  the 
S.8  per  cent  annual  standard  set  by  the  Pay 
Board. 

For  Congress  to  act  on  Its  own  to  legislate 
a  settlement  embodying  the  basic  terms  of 
the  West  Coast  wage  imderstandlng  would 
be  even  more  destructive  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion effort.  What  Is  required  Is  a  formula  for 
limited  ship  operation  that  would  meet  na- 
tional needs  without  stripping  the  wage  reg- 
ulators of  the  authority  that  unions  In- 
sisted they  be  given  to  determine  what  pay 
Increases  are  "imreasonably  Inconsistent" 
with  their  antl-lnflatlon  mandate. 

Strikes  and  strike  threats  by  oventrong 
unions  cannot  become  the  make-or-break 
element  In  a  program  essential  to  America's 
economic  welfare. 

{From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Nov.  29, 1971] 

trm.OAOING  THB  DoCK  STSIKK 

Ending  the  dock  strike  at  home  was  a 
vttal  step  toward  ending  the  United  States 
trade  impasse  abroad. 

Few  would  argue  that  there  was  not  also 
a  strong  domestic  motive  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's wielding  the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  get 
East  and  Gulf  coast  strikers  back  to  work 
two  months  after  they  had  walked  out  As 
with  the  West  Coast  strike,  similarly 
breached  by  the  President  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  East  Coast  strike  had  been  hurting  the 
pace  of  the  American  economic  recovery. 

But  the  dock  strike  was  also  causing  much 
mischief  in  UJ3.  attempts  to  settle  Its  trade 
and  monetary  disputes.  It  was  distorting  an 
already  bad  U.S.  trade  picture.  Imports  ex- 
ceeded exports  in  October  by  more  than  $800 
mUUon.  This  was  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  West  Coast  strikers  had  been  sent  back 
to  the  Job  while  the  East  Coast  strike  was 
stUl  In  effect;  since  the  West  Coast  usually 
handles  a  greater  percentage  of  Imports  and 
the  East  Coast  a  greater  percentage  of  ex- 
ports the  strike  situation  exaggerated  the 
Import/export  imbalance  in  America's 
trade  position. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Oonnally 
wUl  have  enough  on  his  hands  when  he 
meets  with  the  Oroup  of  Ten  in  Rome  this 
week,  without  the  nuisance  of  the  long  dock 
strike  confusing  matters.  The  simple  trade 
balance  face  he  takes  with  him  is  that  the 
United  States  now  stands  to  run  a  $2  bll- 
lion  tr»de  deficit  In  1971.  This  deficit  would 
be  the  reverse  of  the  «2  blUlon  surplus  last 
yMj-  It  would  make  the  first  trade  deficit  for 
a  fuU  year  since  1893.  Such  a  deficit  Is  not 
calamitous  In  Itself.  But  from  It  stems  the 
weakening  position  of  the  American  dollar 
and  with  that  the  need  to  rejig  the  free  world 
monetary  system  and  the  relative  value  of 
moat  countries'  ctirrencles. 

As  it  is,  the  chief  resentment  of  America's 
trade  partners,  who  are  now  held  at  sword 
point  by  the  10  percent  surcharge.  Is  that 
M  "•?-  ^a»t«  them  to  do  all  the  backlnjf 
down.  They  would  still  prefer  the  VS.  simply 
devalue  its  own  currency  instead  of  ^tog 
to  wrest  a  package  of  upvaluations  from 
them.  They  feel  the  VB.'a  awkward  trade  po- 
sition is  its  own  fault,  the  result  of  such 
ventures  as  the  Vietnam  war.  And  in  this 
context,  for  Washington  to  tolerate  a  dock 
strike  whUe  trying  to  make  them  swallow 
trade  concessions  would  only  add  to  the 
untatlon  America's  trade  partners  already 


This  is  not  to  say  Secretary  Oonnally's 
mission  will  be  noticeably  easier  In  Rome. 
Hopefully,  signs  of  give  on  the  10  percent 
surcharge  wUl  be  flashed  in  his  meeting  with 
the  Oroup  of  Ten  finance  ministers.  The  be- 
ginnings of  some  agreement  shoud  be  laid,  or 
Mr.  Nixon's  meeting  two  weeks  hence  with 
President  Pompidou  In  the  Azores  and  his 
other  economic  stunmltry  could  come  to 
nought. 

Again,  with  West  European  economies  in 
recession,  with  Canada  deeply  anxious  over 
a  serious  employment  sliunp,  with  the  10 
percent  surcharge  Itself  inhibiting  trade, 
the  emphasis  in  free  world  economic  policy 
8ho\Ud  tium  to  stimulating  trade  and  pro- 
duction. Thus  for  reasons  far  greater  than 
perking  up  the  domestic  economy,  the  UJ3 
dock   strike   coiUd   no  longer  be   tolerated. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  18,  1971] 
Action  on  Thanspobt  Stkikxs 

The  overwhelming  vote  of  West  Coast  long- 
shoremen to  reject  proffered  wage  increases 
that  run  nearly  triple  the  Pay  Board's  basic 
5.5  per  cent  guidepost  confronts  the  country 
with  the  prospect  of  a  new  dock  strike  after 
the  p«went  eighty-day  Injimctlon  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  expiree  on  Christmas  Day. 

Many  observers  suspect  that  Harry  Bridges 
leader  of  the  West  Coast  union,  will  defer  an 
actual  walkout  until  mid-February  in  the 
belief  that  such  delay  would  enable  him  to 
Join  forces  with  Atlantic  and  Oulf  longshore- 
ment,  currently  back  on  the  Job  in  response 
to  a  similar  court  order. 

The  East  Coast  dock  workers  have  a  long 
tradition  of  renewing  strikes  after  going 
through  the  ritual  of  a  Taft-Hartley  "cool- 
ing off"  period,  and  thero  Is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  routine  wlU  be  repeated 
when  they  are  free  to  strike  again  two 
months  hence. 

The  danger  of  a  three-ooast  tie-up  to  en- 
force Inflationary  wage  demands  Just  when 
the  first  glimmers  of  hope  are  emerging  on 
the  International  trade  and  monetary  front 
should  be  all  the  spur  Congress  needs  to 
come  to  life  on  stronger  statutory  safeguards 
against  crisis  strikes. 

For  two  years  the  Administration  has  been 
piWhlng  a  blU  that  would  vastly  improve  the 
defenses  against  such  strikes  in  the  raUroad 
maritime,  longshore  and  other  vital  trans- 
portation industries.  Its  distinctive  feature 
Is  a  provision  for  a  modified  form  of  arbi- 
tration that  would  assure  an  ending  for  dis- 
putes that  now  drag  along  for  months  or 
years  and  often  wind  up  in  Ul-coosldered 
emergency  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  testimony  before  a  Senate  Labor  sub- 
committee last  week,  Secretary  of  lAbor 
Hodgson  made  a  strong  new  plea  tor  fast 
movement  on  the  Administration  measure  or 
on  any  other  that  would  provide  more  de- 
pendable public  protection.  The  impending 
new  showdown  on  the  docks  underscores 
the  urgency  of  his  i4>peal. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  8.  1972] 
Akbooant  Labor  Leader 
Harry  Bridges,  bellicose  boss  of  the  striking 
West  Coast  dock  workers,  has  defied  Con- 
gress and  threatened  a  wortdwide  shipping 
tleup  If  a  law  to  end  the  strike  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration  is  passed.  Threatening  at 
first  to  ignoi-e  such  a  law  If  passed.  Bridges 
later  told  a  House  labor  subcommittee  that 
his  longshoremen  at  least  would  stage  a  work 
slow  down.  Pxirthermore,  he  said,  any  law  to 
end  the  strike  would  affect  only  ships  touch- 
ing at  United  States  ports,  and  he  might  call 
on  "friends"  in  other  coimtrtee  to  prevent 
the  ships  from  doing  that. 

Bridges  represents  13,000  members  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  which  Is  striking  against 
the  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  represent- 
ing the  employers.  Because  of  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute,  the  Teamsters  Union  also  la  Involved 
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in  the  strike.  The  strike,  which  resumed 
Jan.  17  after  tying  up  the  West  Coast  for 
100  days  last  faU,  has  closed  66  ports. 

Because  of  the  serious  economic  disloca- 
tions the  strike  Is  causing.  President  Nixon 
on  Jan.  21  asked  Congress  for  speedy  emer- 
gency legislation  to  settie  It.  Secretary  at 
Transporatlon  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Bute,  and  Under  Secretary  of  Commeioe 
Lynn  have  aU  testified  that  the  situation 
requires  urgent  action.  But  this  U  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  DemocraUc  leaders  In  Con- 
gress are  dragging  their  feet  for  fear  of  af- 
fronting the  labor  unions  which  tradltlonallv 
support  Democratic  candidates. 

This  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  not  only  adds  to  the  eco- 
nomic severity  of  the  strike,  but  encourages 
Bridges'  defiance.  Even  worse  consequences 
could  evolve  if  longshoremen  on  the  East 
and  Gulf  Coasts  should  decide  to  emulate 
Bridges  and  resume  their  prolonged  strike 
which  Is  currently  in  limbo  under  the  80-day' 
cooling  off  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Bridges'  arrogance  should  not  be  aUowed 
to  go  unchallenged  by  Congress.  If  It  is  and 
the  dock  strike  brings  fiuiiher  disaster  on 
the  economy,  the  American  people  can  blame 
Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  who  are 
willing  to  put  union-delivered  votes  ahead 
of  the  best  Intereste  of  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  28, 1971] 
Adrift  on  the  Docks 
Once  again  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  U 
proving  totally  Inadequate  as  a  solution  to  a 
transportation  strike.  Thu  time  it's  the  West 
Coast  dispute  between  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
and  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  employers. 

The  workers  have  Just  gone  through  the 
ritual  of  rejecting  the  employers  "last  offer," 
the  maritime  association's  contribution  to 
the  play-acting.  No  one  expected  the  work- 
ers to  vote  otherwise,  since  union  officials 
had  lu^ed  a  negative  vote. 

The  offer  was  a  hefty  one  by  any  stand- 
ard, but  Taft-Hartley  history  presumably 
persuaded  the  union  it  could  do  better.  In 
the  past  the  so-caUed  last  offer  has  usuaUy 
been  no  more  than  a  floor  on  which  tmions 
have  been  able  to  build. 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  expiree 
on  Christmas  Day,  the  ILWU  wiU  be  free 
to  strike,  since  the  government's  legal  ma- 
chinery WUl  be  exhausted.  An  immediate 
walkout  is  unlikely,  though.  Union  leaden 
don't  relish  putting  their  men  out  of  work 
over  the  holidays  and.  besides,  if  they  wait 
a  while  the  Taft-HarUey  InJimcUon  will  nm 
out  on  the  East  Coast,  setting  up  the  possi- 
bility of  much  greater  pressiue  on  the  pub- 
lic and  the  government. 

If  and  when  a  strike  does  resume,  J.  Curtis 
Counts,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  ConcUiatlon  Service,  says  he  will  recom- 
mend a  special  federal  law  to  setUe  it.  This 
Is  becoming  a  pattern  in  transportation: 
Taft-Hartley  falls,  so  Congress  must  deal 
with  the  resulting  strikes  on  an  ad  hoc  basts. 
You  would  think  that  Congress  would  be 
growing  tired  of  the  pattern.  Many  months 
ago,  however.  President  Nixon  proposed  new 
legislation  to  deal  with  transit  strikes,  and 
so  far  Congress  has  gotten  nowhere  either 
with  the  President's  proposal  or  any  alter- 
native of  its  own. 

Maybe  a  new  dock  emergency  wlU  be 
enough  to  make  the  lawmakers  move.  It 
should  be  apparent  by  now  that  present 
transportation  labor  policy  is  little  better 
than  no  policy  at  all. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Pteb.  1, 1972] 
Settlino  an  Intolerable  Strike 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  made 
his  second  trip  to  Capitol  Hill  yesterday  to 
urge  Congress  to  end  the  llS-day  West  Coast 
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dock  strike  which  has  shut  down  66  coastal 
ports.  The  Longshoremen's  Union  has  ex- 
tended its  picket  lines  to  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  borders  to  prevent  trucking  in  of 
cargoes  unloaded  in  the  two  countries. 

Hodgson  told  the  House  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee. "You  have  one  of  two  choices.  Either 
gear  up  to  getting  into  the  labor  disputes- 
settling  business  on  a  massive  basis — or  give 
the  Executive  Branch  the  tools  to  do  the 
job." 

He  said  that  while  he  was  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  he  had  no  course  other 
than  to  support  President  Nixon's  formula 
imposing  an  order  for  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  work  while  an  arbitration  board  held 
hearings  preliminary  to  an  Imposed  settle- 
ment. The  settlement  would  remain  in  effect 
for  18  months — the  same  period  for  which  the 
Pacific  Maritime  Association,  representing 
shippers,  has  been  attempting  to  negotiate 
a  contract. 

Its  offer  of  a  16.8  per  cent  wage  Increase 
for  the  first  nine  months  and  8  per  cent  for 
the  second  period  is  accompanied  by  a  guar- 
antee of  36  hours'  pay  a  week  even  when 
work  Is  not  available.  Together  with  fringe 
benefits,  the  increase  would  amount  to  $2,335 
au  hour,  which  the  association  says  far  ex- 
ceeds settlements  In  steel,  railroad,  telephone, 
copper,  and  aerospace  Industries. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  called  the  strike  "Intoler- 
able" and  has  asked  Congress  to  quit  stalling 
while  thousands  of  men  are  out  of  work, 
commerce  Is  at  a  standstill,  and  heavy  losses 
have  been  sustained  by  agricultural  pro- 
ducers who  can't  move  their  crops. 

The  President's  biggest  obstacle  is  that  this 
Is  an  election  year  and  Democratic  majorities 
In  Congress  don't  want  to  do  anything  to 
offend  the  unions.  But  the  alternative,  as 
Secretary  Hodgson  said.  Is  further  disruptions 
because  of  other  transportation  strikes. 


ginning  with  the  ncmilnatlon  of  George 
H.  Boldt  of  Washlngt<m. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
flnished  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2616)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunltlee  for  American 
workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 


PAY  BOARD 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  first  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  George  H.  Boldt, 
of  Washington,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Pay  Board. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Judge  Cjreorge 
H.  Boldt  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Pay 
Board.  Judge  Boldt  is  a  decent,  fine  and 
honorable  man.  As  I  got  to  know  him, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  year,  and  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  this 
year,  I  have  talked  with  him  several 
times.  I  like  him.  He  is  a  fine  person.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  excellent 
judge.  But  in  my  view,  he  is  totally  un- 
qualified to  be  the  head  of  the  Pay 
Board.  He  has  no  experience  in  labor- 
management  negotiations.  He  does  not 
know  his  way  around  Washington.  He 
brings  no  professional  expertise  to  the 
job.  He  simply  does  not  have  the  back- 
ground and  experience  needed  for  the 
job. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  well- 
trained,  experienced  arbitrators  who  are 
much  more  qualified  than  Judge  Boldt— 
men  who  command  the  respect  of  both 
labor  and  management.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  President  Nixon  could  not  have 
found  a  person  with  these  credentials  to 
head  the  Pay  Board.  Why  must  we  settle 
for  a  person  with  no  experience  and  rep- 
utation in  the  field?  As  Andrew  Biemil- 
ler  put  it  in  testifying  for  the  AFL-CIO 
against  the  Boldt  nomination. 

We  see  no  reason  for  anyone  so  imknowl- 
edgeable  In  labor  management  relations  to 
receive  such  exx>en8lve  on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  President,  my  view  of  Judge  Boldt 
is  rather  widely  shared  by  those  familiar 
with  the  operations  of  the  Pay  Board. 
As  I  indicated,  he  is  opposed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  also  by  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. How  can  Judge  Boldt  possibly  do  an 
effective  job  in  bringing  harmony  to  the 
divergent  views  on  the  Pay  Board  if  he 
does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  organized  labor?  Wliatever  other 
arguments  may  be  made  on  behalf  of 
Judge  Boldt,  the  fact  that  he  is  so  strong- 
ly opposed  by  organized  labor  makes  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  do 
an  effective  job. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  because  Judge  Boldt  is  antilabor.  I 
do  not  think  he  is.  There  is  nothing  in 
ills  record  to  indicate  that  he  is  opposed 
to  labor.  After  all.  the  man  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Construction  Board,  one 
similar  to  this,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
John  Dunlop.  highly  respected  by  labor, 
no  one  says  John  Dunlop  Is  prolabor  or 
that  he  makes  prolabor  decisions.  He  is 
a  man  who  Is  enthusiastically  supported 
by  both  labor  and  business  because  of  bis 
compet^ice  and  his  ability. 

Here  is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
James  Hodgson,  had  to  say  about  Judge 


Boldt  in  a  telephone  conversation  with 
George  Meany  on  October  19  when  Judge 
Boldt  was  under  consideration  for  the 
job.  Secretary  Hodgson  said,  and  I 
quote — 

He  [Boldt]  Is  totally  and  completely  unfit 
for  this  Job.  He  has  absolutely  no  experlenoe 
In  this  field  and  he  Just  oouldnt  handle  It 
at  all.  He  knows  nothing  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  Judge 
Boldt  was  appointed.  According  to  Sen- 
ator TowxR,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
now  supporting  the  nomlnatlMi  of  Judge 
Boldt.  Whatever  Secretary  Hodgson's 
reasons,  it  is  imderstandable  that  a 
member  of  the  administration  would  not 
publicly  oppose  a  man  nominated  by  the 
President.  Once  President  Nixon  made 
the  decision  to  nominate  Judge  Boldt,  it 
is  natural  and  proper  for  members  of  his 
administration  to  swallow  their  dlsagree- 
moits  and  support  his  deddon.  Any 
other  course  of  action  would  produce 
chaos.  Not  wishing  to  be  another  Hlckel. 
I  can  see  why  Mr.  Hodgson  now  supports 
the  Boldt  nomination.  But  I  believe  his 
earlier  remarks,  when  he  was  not  coa- 
strained  by  the  administration,  are  far 
more  revealing  of  his  true  feelings. 

Incidentally,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee had  an  opportimity  to  explore  the 
views  of  Secretary  Hodgson  about  Judge 
Boldt  in  executive  session.  One  member 
of  the  committee  moved  to  postpone  ac- 
tion on  the  Boldt  nomination  imtU  a 
meeting  with  Hodgson  could  be  sched- 
uled. Unfortunately,  this  motion  failed 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  2 ;  hence,  we  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  Secretary  Hodgson's  first- 
hand views. 

The  view  that  Judge  Boldt  Is  too  In- 
experienced to  head  the  Pay  Board  Is 
not  confined  to  Secretary  Hodgson.  An 
article  in  the  December  28  New  York 
Times  says  that — 

The  Pay  Board,  by  the  testimony  of  a  rep- 
resentative cross  section  of  Its  members,  has 
been  Ineptly  led,  acrimoniously  divided  and 
largely  ineffectual  in  the  first  months  of  the 
second  phase  oT  President  Nixon's  economic 
steblllzation  program. 

Th  article  went  on  to  pin  most  of  the 
blame  for  the  Pay  Board's  failures  on 
Judge  Boldt.  Let  me  quote  from  this 
article: 

Most  discussions  of  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  Pay  Board  thus  far  start  with  the 
quality  of  leadership  provided  by  the  98- 
year-old  Judge  Boldt  who  Is  from  Seattle. 

One  biislnees  member  described  the  Judge 
as  a  "hard  working,  straightforward  man 
who  has  earned  the  respect  of  every  member 
of  the  board — he  is  a  saint  who  has  taken 
a  tremendous  amount  of  abuse  without  com- 
plaint." 

But  another,  and  perhaps  more  represent- 
ative, view  on  the  board  was  expressed  by  a 
nonlabor  member,  who  declared,  "To  throw 
an  elderly.  Inexperienced  Judge  into  this  bear 
pit  was  Just  not  sensible.  He  has  guts  all 
right,  but  he  Just  doesn't  understand  what 
is  hitting  him." 

Another  nonlabor  member  asserted.  "One 
of  our  chief  difficulties  is  a  lack  of  substan- 
tive leadership.  The  Judge  is  a  fine  gentleman 
and  I  have  a  deep  personal  regard  for  him. 
but  he  doesn't  understand  the  Issues  and  he 
Is  unable  to  force  accommodation  among  the 
confilctlng  Interests.  This  Is  a  rough  and 
crude  league,  and  the  Judge  Is  no  one  to 
create  harmony." 
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The  Judge  has  also  been  unable  to  provide 
organizational  leadership  to  the  board,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  Its  members.  One  said,  "He 
still  thlnlcs  he  Is  In  the  courtroom  and  all  he 
has  to  do  Is  go  Into  his  chamber  and  tell  the 
balllS  what  has  to  be  done.  But  In  the  mean- 
time we  went  for  two  months  without  any- 
thing resembling  an  adequate  staff." 

One  member  said  that  the  Judge  went 
without  a  secretary  of  his  own  for  several 
days  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  obtain 
one.  The  same  member  also  said  that  the 
Judge  had  been  unable  to  c^>erate  within 
the  Washington  biu-eaucracy.  He  said,  "He 
(Boldt]  Just  doesn't  talk  to  the  right  people. 
We  told  him  to  talk  to  Oonnally  to  get  some- 
thing done  and  Instead  he  called  somebody 
who  was  nine  levels  down  In  the  bureauc- 
racy." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  exten- 
sively from  the  Times  article  because  It 
indicates  the  off-the-record  comments  of 
the  Pay  Board  members  themselves  about 
Judge  Boldt 's  leadership.  It  is  also  Im- 
portant to  note  that  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms came  from  the  business  and  public 
members  as  well  as  the  labor  members. 
To  be  sure,  the  comments  were  anony- 
mous, and  it  is,  therefore,  difBcult  to 
evaluate  them. 

Moreover,  the  business  and  public 
members  have  written  to  the  committee 
expressing  confidence  in  Judge  Boldt  and 
lu-ging  his  nomination.  Thus  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pay  Board  seem  to  be  saying 
one  thing  off  the  record  and  another 
thing  on  the  record.  That  was  on  the  rec- 
ord. We  could  expect  statements  like  that 
to  be  made  for  the  record.  However,  when 
the  members  were  asked  to  comment 
with  the  assiu-ance  that  their  statements 
would  be  protected,  their  answers  were 
as  I  have  indicated,  to  the  effect  that 
while  they  liked  the  judge  as  a  man  and 
as  a  person,  they  feel  he  is  incompetent 
to  do  this  job. 

Of  course,  all  the  business  and  public 
members  of  the  Pay  Board  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon,  and  un- 
doubtedly they  feel  a  need  to  support  the 
President  just  as  Secretary  Hodgson  does. 
No  Presidential  appointee  wants  to  em- 
barrass the  President  if  he  can  avoid  it. 
Thus  I  believe,  in  many  respects,  the 
viewpoints  expressed  in  the  New  York 
Times  article  are  probably  more  indica- 
tive of  the  true  feelings  of  the  Pay  Board 
members  about  Judge  Boldt. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  argued  that 
in  spite  of  Judge  Boldt's  lack  of  qualifi- 
cations, we  should  conflrm  his  appoint- 
ment in  order  to  maintain  public  confi- 
dence in  the  Pay  Board  and  in  the  entire 
phase  II  program.  Such  an  argument  Is 
extremely  shortsighted.  We  will  be  much 
better  off  in  the  long  run  with  a  quail- 
fled,  able  head  of  the  Pay  Board  who 
can  command  the  respect  of  labor  and 
business  and  put  an  end  to  inflationary 
wage  settlements.  Indeed,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  business  community  still  lacks 
confidence  in  the  administration's  anti- 
inflationary  program  is  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  the  Pay  Board  to  exert  effective 
leadership.  One  of  the  best  things  we 
could  do  to  promote  business  and  public 
confidence  would  be  to  reject  Judge 
Boldt's  nomination  tind  insist  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  appoint  someone  with  more 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  no  animosity  at  all  for  Judge 


Boldt.  As  I  say,  I  like  him  as  a  person.  I 
think  he  is  probably  a  good  judge  and  is 
perhaps  qualified  for  other  Jobs,  but  not 
for  this  one. 

Jusrt  think  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  anti-inflationary  effort  hinges  very 
considerably  on  the  quality  and  ability 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Wage  Board. 

With  the  cost-push,  wage-push  infla- 
tion of  the  kind  that  we  liave  had,  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  is  forceful  and 
wise  and  effective,  the  likelihood  of  stop- 
ping inflation  will  be  far  greater.  If  he 
is  weak,  uninformed,  and  ineffective,  our 
chances  of  winning  the  inflation  fight 
are  greatly  reduced.  No  one  can  objec- 
tively consider  the  not-for-attribution 
comments  on  the  Judge  by  nonlabor 
Board  members  without  severe  reserva- 
tions about  the  future  of  our  anti-infia- 
ticm  effort.  No  one  can  hear  the  Judg- 
ment of  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson 
without  havlncr  a  real  oonoem  that  how- 
ever gentle  and  kind  and  humble  and 
decent  Judge  Boldt  may  be,  he  just 
should  not  be  confirmed  for  this  job. 

The  buddy  system,  the  "I-never-met- 
a-man-I-didn't-like"  attitude,  is  a  mar- 
velous thing  about  this  body.  But  when 
we  let  that  persuade  us  that  we  should 
appoint  an  Incompetent  to  this  critical 
anti-inflation  position  we,  as  Senators, 
are  being  weak  and  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  up 
and  take  this  position,  because  I  know 
the  Senators  I  disagree  with  on  this  is- 
sue are  men  who  are  as  hcmest  and  as 
sincere  as  I  am  in  trying  to  achieve  an 
effective  anti-inflation  program.  How- 
ever, we  have  to  draw  the  line  as  I  see 
it,  and  as  I  see  it  we  are  making  a  serious 
mistake  in  not  considering  the  state- 
ment of  memt>er8  of  the  Board  that  as 
the  head  of  the  most  important  anti- 
inflation  board.  Judge  Boldt  is  not  a  man 
in  whom  they  have  confidence. 

Mr.  BENNErrr.  With  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Boldt,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  objections  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Boldt  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Pay  Board  sound  as  if  he  is 
eminently  qualified  for  nearly  any  posi- 
tion except  the  one  for  which  he  has 
been  nominated  and  in  which  he  is  now 
serving. 

The  point  was  made  that  Judge  Boldt 
is  opposed  by  organized  labor.  It  Is  in- 
teresting in  light  of  this  fact  that  the 
labor  members  of  the  Pay  Board  voted  to 
give  Judge  Boldt  authority  to  act  in  all 
cases  before  the  Board,  subject  only  to 
challenge  by  other  Botutl  members.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  only  natural,  by  the  very 
makeup  of  the  Board,  that  any  individ- 
ual who  was  not  under  the  cmitrol  of 
organized  labor  would  be  opposed  by  the 
labor  members  of  the  Board.  How  can 
such  members  who  are  naturally  biased 
and  against  any  limits  on  wage  agree- 
ments support  a  Chairman  who  does  not 
agree  with  their  position  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  given  the  responsibility  specif- 
ically to  limit  wage  increments  which 
are  not  in  line  with  the  phase  n  program 
to  reduce  infiation?  It  should  probably 
be  pointed  out  that  labor  also  was  critical 
of  the  public  members  of  the  Bocuxl 
other  tlian  the  Chairman.  This  criticism 
must  be  taken  for  Just  what  it  is  and 


not  given  overriding  weight  with  respect 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  about 
Judge  Boldt.  attributed  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  James  Hodgson  in  a  telephcme 
conversation,  were  brought  out  at  our 
hearings.  I  do  not  know  what  Secretary 
Hodgson  knew  about  Judge  Boldt  at  that 
time.  It  would  appear  that,  at  best,  he 
had  not  been  familiar  with  the  Judge's 
career  to  any  extent  and  that  he  was 
passing  on  the  comment  of  others  who 
may  have  expressed  an  opinion  to  him. 
Frankly,  it  does  not  much  interest  me 
who  said  what  about  the  appointment. 
We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing to  take  ba<^  our  first  impressions  of 
a  person.  The  Important  thing  Is  what  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  thinks  of  the  man 
after  seeing  him  at  work  for  a  period  of 
time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary's most  recent  view  of  Judge  Boldt 
is  that — 

Considering  the  cross  currents  and  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  Board  has  had  to 
operate.  Judge  Boldt's  work  la  to  be  ap- 
plauded. 

I  agree  with  that  assessment. 

In  our  hearings,  and  again  here  on  the 
floor,  extensive  quotations  were  used 
from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  purported  to  contain  comments 
from  members  of  the  Pa:y  Bocu-d  some- 
time last  year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  comments  were  not  attributed  to  any 
member  of  the  Board.  Furthermore,  re- 
gardless of  the  problems  that  existed  at 
the  time  the  Board  was  set  up  and  diulng 
the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence,  which 
were  destined  to  be  difBcult  ones,  it  seems 
now  that  a  competent  staff  has  been  as. 
sembled,  tliat  the  Board  is  operating  well, 
and  that  the  opposing  factions  are  work- 
ing as  well  together  as  could  be  expected. 
In  the  long  run,  the  experience  to  date 
and  the  method  of  operation  taken  by 
Judge  Boldt  may  prove  to  have  been  the 
best  approach  that  could  have  been 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  that  was  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Just  the  day  before 
our  hearing  and  was  signed  by  sdl  public 
and  business  members  of  the  Board, 
which  seems  to  bear  out  my  conclusion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Hon.  John  J.  Spakkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 

and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  WasK- 

ington,  D.C.: 

We  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Pay  Board  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Judge  Oeorge  H.  Boldt.  Dvirlng  our 
tenure  on  the  Board  we  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate and  benefit  from  his  judicial  qualities 
and  his  personal  Integrity.  He  came  to  the 
Job  as  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board  on  short 
notice.  Interrupting  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  U.S.  District  Judge.  In  a  short  period 
of  time,  with  patience  and  civility,  and  under 
the  extreme  pressure  of  events,  he  has  bad 
to  guide  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
complex  administrative  machinery  and  to 
Insxire  the  development  of  policies  and  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
economic  stabUlzatlon. 
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These  tasks  are  difficult  In  their  own  right 
but  the  problems  have  been  made  more  de- 
manding by  the  fact  that  the  Pay  Board  Is 
tripartite  In  nature  and  brings  together 
spokesmen  for  different  and  often  conflicting 
points  of  view.  This  aspect  of  the  Pay  Board 
has  meant  that  Judge  Boldt,  as  Chairman, 
has  had  to  exercise  great  tact,  sklU,  and, 
above  all,  fairness  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  In  our  judgment  he  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated these  attributes  In  the  face  of 
intense  controversy.  Moreover,  because  he 
assumed  his  position  with  no  rigid  views  on 
many  of  the  technical  Issues  associated  with 
labor-management  relations,  he  has  pro- 
vided a  broad  perspective  and  fresh  insight 
that  otherwlae  would  be  lacking  on  the  Board. 
Under  Judge  Boldt's  leadership,  In  less  than 
three  months  the  Pay  Board  has  recruited  a 
highly  qualified  staff,  become  a  going  con- 
cern, and  has  successfully  weathered  several 
controversies  which  have  caused  other  wage 
stabilization  agencies  to  founder  In  the  past. 
Throughout  these  difficult  early  months 
Judge  Boldt  has  performed  his  duties  with 
a  dedication  to  the  national  Interest  that 
sete  a  high  standard  of  public  service.  We 
are  pleased  to  convey  to  the  Committee  our 
confidence  in  the  leadership  of  Judge  Boldt 
and  to  strongly  urge  his  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  as  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board. 

Judge  Boldt  Is  not  aware  that  we  are  send- 
ing thU  message.  i 
Sincerely,  I 
Robert  Bassett,  Ben  Blagglnl,  William 
Caples,  Virgil  Day,  Kermlt  CJordon.  NeU 
Jacoby,  L.  P.  McCollum,  Bocco  Slcl- 
Uano,  and  Arnold  Weber;  Public  and 
Business  Members  of  the  Pay  Board. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  It  appears  that,  in 
fact,  Judge  Boldt  has  been  able  to  do  an 
effective  job,  has  weathered  any  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  Board  in  the 
first  few  weeks,  and  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain the  confidence  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  except  perhaps  some 
who  feel  that  an  expression  of  support 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  expression 
of  weakness  or  a  repudiation  of  some 
more  or  less  official  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  his  nomina- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  confirm 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  just 
placed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  tele- 
gram we  received,  signed  by  all  the  pub- 
lic and  management  members.  Is  it  not 
true,  though,  according  to  the  testimony 
over  the  psist — well,  over  some  weeks, 
probably — certainly  several  days — ^that 
Judge  Boldt  had  been  supported  unani- 
mously in  various  decisions  that  were 
made;  and  also  was  not  their  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  board  voted 
to  give  him  the  power  to  make  decisions, 
the  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board  was ' 
unanimous? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Both  of  those  things 
are  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mat- 
ter which  I  have  referred  to  might  best 
be  illustrated  by  a  statement  a  friend  of 
mine  used  to  make  frequently,  "We  are 
inclined  to  be  down  on  what  we  ain't 
up  on." 

I  think  there  were  many  people  who, 
before  Judge  Boldt  actually  took  over  and 
carried  out  the  fimctions  of  his  job,  were 
not  "up"  on  him  and,  therefore,  because 
of  some  predilection  or  some  background 
and  perhaps  some  more  or  less  formal 
relationships,  felt  that  they  had  to  be 


"down"  on  him  automatically  but  now, 
I  think,  we  are  "up"  on  him,  so  to  speBis.. 
I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  and  most  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  would 
urge  members  of  the  Senate  to  follow 
their  judgment  and  confirm  the  judge. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  point  that  I 
hoped  to  make,  of  course,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  agrees  with  me  on  it,  is  that 
whereas  at  the  very  beginning  there  was 
a  pretty  bad  rift,  not  directed  at  Judge 
Boldt  at  all,  but  Just  at  the  operations, 
as  time  went  on  apparently  that  has 
pretty  well  healed.  Until  within  the  re- 
cent past  at  least,  the  Board  has  been 
unanimous  in  its  actions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  eloquent  and 
evident  testimony,  among  other  things, 
to  the  leadership  the  Judge  has  given  to 
the  Board.  I  can  understand  why  there 
would  be  such  antagonisms  to  start  with. 
They  always  exist  where  there  Is  a  tri- 
partite board  with  enviously  conflicting 
views  and  another  group  in  there,  Uke 
being  the  "swing  man"  in  the  middle. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  Job  for  the  judge, 
I  am  sure,  but  he  has  done  well  enough 
to  deserve  our  expression  of  support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WiU  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utsth  yield  me  3 
minutes?      

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Judge 
George  H.  Boldt  is  listed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  as  being  f  nun  the  State  of 
Washington.  That  is  true  because  in  late 
years,  beginning  with  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, he  has  been  sitting  as  a 
Federal  judge  with  headquarters  in  Ta- 
coma.  Actually,  he  is  a  Montanan,  a 
erraduate  of  the  Stevensville  High  School 
down  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
He  has  the  fxill  fuid  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  two  Senators  from  Montana. 

Neither  one  of  us  had  the  opportunity, 
because  of  circumstances  over  which  we 
had  no  control,  to  appear  personally  in 
behalf  of  Judge  Boldt  but  both  of  us  sent 
strong  letters  indicating  our  full  support 
of  this  outstanding  public  servant. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Pay  Board  has 
not  been  in  operation  for  too  many 
months.  We  kncrw  that  the  members  and 
especially  its  Chairman  were  called  in 
"cold"  so  to  speak.  We  know  that  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  friction  in  the 
beginning,  as  was  natiutd,  but  we  have 
an  idea  that  that  friction,  based  on  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  cOTimlttee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabeuna  (Mr.  Spakkkan),  and  the  dis- 
tlncrulshed  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Utah  (liCr. 
Bennett)  has  been  alleviated  to  a  con- 
sidieraUe  extant. 

It  was  a  most  difBcult  assignment,  but 
I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  any 
questions  about  Judge  Boldt  to  take  into 
consideratiaa  his  outstanding  record  as 
a  Federal  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Washington,  and  to  be  guided  by  the 
record  which  he  has  made  as  to  his  abil- 
ity, as  to  his  integrity,  as  to  his  courage, 
and  as  to  his  knowledge. 

I  believe  that  this  Republican  Judge 
was  a  good  choice  for  the  poelticMi  to 
which  he  has  been  awointed.  I  hope  that 
the  nomination  of  this  outstanding  man 


from  Montana  will  receive  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  a(>proval  on  the  pcut  of 
the  Senate  when  it  comes  to  a  vote 
shortly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  one  thing.  I  do 
not  want  to  prolong  the  debate.  However, 
with  reference  to  the  statement  quoted 
from  Secretary  Hodgson,  that  statement 
was  made  before  any  action  was  taken 
on  any  matter  before  the  Board.  Hiat 
was  his  opinion  expressed  at  that  time. 
However,  after  he  had  seen  him  at  work, 
he  testified  that  he  had  been  doing  a 
good  job.      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remsiinder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  All  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomlnaticoi  of 
George  H.  Boldt,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board?  (Putting 
the  question.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  vote  "No." 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  George  H.  Boldt,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Eugene  Sheehan,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Ssrstem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
srields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  30  mlnutee 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Once  again  I 
find  myself  in  a  very  small  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  nomination  of  John  E.  Sheehan 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Shee- 
han is  an  intelligent  and  able  man.  There 
are  many  Jobs  in  Government  for  which 
he  would  be  eminently  qualified.  He  is  a 
very  successful  businessman.  He  has  a 
backgroimd  which  is  similar  to  my  own. 
Both  of  us  went  to  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  majored  in  financial  manage- 
ment, and  both  of  us  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction. But  he  is  sadly  lacking  in  the 
qualifications  needed  for  a  Federal  Re- 
serve BoEird  member. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  exercises  a 
profound  influence  on  our  economy. 
There  Is  widespread  disagreement  among 
professional  economists  on  how  mone- 
tary policy  affects  the  economy  and  how 
it  should  be  carried  out.  There  Is  dis- 
agreement over  the  goals  of  monetary 
policy.  There  is  disagreement  over  the 
inunedlate  targets  of  monetary  policy. 
Some  say  the  Fed  should  concentrate  on 
free  reserves.  Some  prefer  the  monetary 
base.  Others  look  to  the  money  supply 
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both  narrowly  and  broadly  defined.  Still 
others  argue  the  Fed  shoiild  focus  on  in- 
terest rates  and  conditions  in  the  short- 
term  money  markets. 

However,  virtually  all  economists  agree 
that  the  subject  Is  exceedingly  complex, 
highly  technical,  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  economic  expertise  of  a  partic- 
ular kind.  They  are  also  agreed  that 
monetary  policy  is  a  highly  delicate  in- 
strument which  can  work  great  harm 
upon  the  American  economy  if  improp- 
erly exercised. 

President  Nixon  is  proposing  to  put  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  a  man  who 
admits  he  has  no  background  in  the 
technical  problems  of  monetary  eco- 
nomics. Moreover,  in  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  committee  he  seemed  to  make  a 
virtue  out  of  his  ignorance.  He  presented 
himself  as  a  talented  amateur — a  man 
who  had  no  fixed  position  on  controver- 
sies surroimdlng  monetary  policy,  but  a 
man  who  would  study  hard  and  try  to 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  decision. 

One  evidence  of  Mr.  Sheehan's  lack  of 
sophistication  can  be  seen  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  In  the  14  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  this  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  a  witness  so  poorly 
qualified  that  he  actually  read  answers 
to  questions  put  to  him  by  a  committee 
member.  I  do  not  know  who  prepared 
Mr.  Sheehan's  answers,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  he  was  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
issues  on  his  own.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  someone  who  can  do  better  than 
merely  regurgitate  canned  answers  to 
questions  put  to  him.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  a  nomination  hearing  is  to  see 
how  a  nominee  thinks,  how  he  handles 
himself,  how  he  responds  to  questions, 
how  he  reaches  conclusions.  If  Mr. 
Sheehan  does  not  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  himself  to  answer  questions  on 
his  own  without  the  benefit  of  a  prepared 
text,  then  I  submit  he  is  not  qualified  to 
sit  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

When  I  asked  Sheehan  about  one  of 
the  most  rudimentary  principles  dis- 
cussed in  economic  policy — the  trade-ofT 
between  imemplojrment  smd  inflation  in 
the  Philips  curve — ^he  struck  out. 

Sheehan  seemed  to  think  the  Philips 
curve  referred  to  the  pitching  technique 
of  a  Chicago  Cubs  left-hander. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  on  the 
most  Important  and  powerful  economic 
policy  agency  in  oiu-  Oovemment — an 
agency  that  makes  the  critical  decisions 
that  determine  the  level  of  interest  rates, 
and  has  profound  influence  on  inflation 
and  imemplosmaent — ^the  President  could 
not  find  a  single  competent  economist  to 
serve. 

Mr.  Sheehan  is  obviously  an  inteUl- 
gent,  able,  and  honorable  man,  but  so 
are  Jotmny  Unltas,  Muhammed  All,  and 
Coach  George  Allen,  as  well  as  millions 
of  other  Americans,  but  all  of  them,  like 
Sheelian,  are  appallingly  imquallfied  to 
serve  as  governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  taking 
up  the  Senate's  time  on  this  nomination, 
for  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Sheehan  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved.  Nonetheless. 
I  think  a  record  must  be  made  that  we 
need  qualified  men  on  the  Fed.  I  ht^ie 


that  in  the  future.  Presidents  will  rec- 
ognize that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
demands  professional  legal  competence, 
and  that  it  should  be  Just  as  wrtmg  to 
appoint  a  noneconomist  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  a  nonlawyer  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  simply 
is  not  the  man  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  There  are  literally  thousands  of 
professionally  trained  economists  who  are 
more  qualified  than  Mr.  Sheehan,  who 
has  been  a  businessman  and  management 
consultant  most  of  his  life.  At  this  crit- 
ical time  in  our  econcanic  history,  we 
need  trained  professionals  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  We  cannot  afford  to 
appoint  an  amateur,  however  well  inten- 
tioned  he  may  be.  The  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  affect  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  every  Americsm  citizen. 
We  need  all  of  the  professional  Judg- 
ment and  expertise  which  the  economic 
profession  can  bring  to  be«u"  on  monetary 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Reserve  now 
has  five  trained  and  competent  econo- 
mists among  its  seven  members.  The  ap- 
pointment of  professional  economists  to 
the  Board  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy.  True,  the  Board  has  still  made 
mistakes.  But  the  magnitude  of  those 
mistakes  is  nowhere  near  as  great  as 
the  disastrous  blimders  committed  when 
businessmen  and  bankers  dominated  the 
Board.  Anyone  conversant  with  Fried- 
man and  Schwartz'  monumental  work, 
"A    Monetary    History    of    the   United 
States,"  must  realize  the  grievous  policy 
errors  made  by  the  Board.  For  example, 
during  the  1929-33  depression  when  the 
imemplojrment  rate  reached  25  percent, 
the  Fed  incredibly  permitted  the  money 
supply  to  shrink  by  33  percent,  thus  ex- 
acerbating   the    ecOTiomic    decline    and 
sending  the  country  into  the  worst  de- 
pression in  its  history.  Many  economists 
feel  the  erratic  stop-and-go  monetary 
policy  pursued  by  the  Fed  in  the  1950's — 
a  policy  which  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin  characterized   as   "leaning   against 
the  wind" — was  largely  responsible  for 
the  three  recesslois  suffered  during  that 
period.  E^very  time  the  Fed  was  leaning 
one  way  the  economy  had  turned  around 
and  was  also  leaning  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. With  bankers  and  businessmen  call- 
ing the  shots,  imtrained  in  professional 
economics,  the  Fed,  on  balance,  exerted 
a  destabilizing  influence  on  the  econcmy 
during  the  1950's. 

The  Fed  has  had  a  much  better  record 
in  the  1960's.  The  professional  econo- 
mists appointed  to  the  Board  brought  a 
new  sophistication  and  a  better  sense  of 
timing  which  kept  it  from  making  major 
mistakes.  The  two  recessions  experi- 
enced in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  have 
not  been  nearly  as  great  as  the  three  re- 
cessions suffered  in  the  1950's. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
monetary  economics  Is  measiuring  the 
lag  effects  of  monetary  policy  actions. 
Policy  actions  taken  today  will  not  have 
an  impact  imtil  some  time  in  the  futiuv. 
How  long  Is  the  lag?  How  is  it  distrib- 
uted over  time?  How  do  we  forecast  eco- 
nomic conditions  ahead  of  time  so  that 
our  policy  actions  today  are  in  harmony 


tvtth  future  economic  conditions?  These 
are  enormously  complicated  and  tech- 
nical problems.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
on*  of  llie  best  atalb  In  Washington  to 
analyze  these  complex  Issues.  But  only 
the  members  of  the  Fed  can  decide  the 
course  of  monetary  policy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve an  amateur  can  make  an  informed 
decision  on  the  many  technical  issues 
surroimdlng  monetary  policy.  Why 
should  we  settle  for  an  amateur  when 
there  are  so  many  comi>etent  profes- 
sionals? 

Mr.  Presid^t,  constitutional  law  is  an 
equally  complex  subject.  The  experts 
frequently  disagree  on  constituticHial  is- 
sues. Why  do  we  not  appoint  a  non- 
lawyer  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  the 
Court  some  balance?  If  Mr.  Sheehan  is 
such  an  able  man,  why  do  we  not  ap- 
point him  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

The  answer  should  be  obvious.  It  takes 
a  trained  legal  mind  to  deal  with  the 
complex  issues  of  WHistitutional  law  be- 
fore the  Court.  Likewise,  It  takes  some- 
one trained  in  economics  to  deal  with  the 
difBcult  issues  of  monetary  policy  before 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  President,  already  there  are  ru- 
mors that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
seeking  a  banker  to  replace  Oovemor 
Maisel,  an  outstanding  economist  whose 
term  on  the  Board  expired  last  Decem- 
ber 31.  Thus  the  Nixon  administration 
appears  to  be  trying  to  turn  the  clock 
back  to  an  earlier  era  when  nonecono- 
mlsts  dominated  the  Fed.  I  am  under  no 
illusion  that  the  Senate  will  reject  lb. 
Sheehan's  nomination.  Nonetheless,  I 
believe  a  record  of  protest  must  be 
made,  not  only  with  respect  to  this  nomi- 
nation but  to  possible  future  nominations 
which  might  be  submitted  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Shee- 
han will  serve  at  least  10  years,  and  will 
be  eligible  for  another  14-year  term.  Mr. 
Sheehan  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
exercise  Judgment  for  24  years  on  highly 
technical  matters  on  which  he  has  no 
present  competence.  Perhaps  In  time  he 
can  learn.  But  our  economy  cannot  afford 
to  indulge  in  on-the-job  training  for 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
especially  when  there  are  so  many  quail- 
fled  men  available  who  do  not  need  a 
long  period  of  training  and  preparation 
before  they  can  be  expected  to  pull  their 
weight. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  Mr.  Shee- 
han bring  a  lack  of  technical  competence 
to  the  Board,  he  also  brings  the  typical 
biases  of  the  businessmen  and  bEinkers 
which  have  dominated  the  Board  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Sheehan  made  it  clear  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee  that  he 
thought  the  problem  of  inflation  was 
the  No.  1  econ<Hnlc  problem  facing  the 
country.  He  ranked  it  ahead  of  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  which  is  bad  news 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
out  of  work.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sheehan 
seemed  to  be  unaware  that  there  is  a 
trade-off  between  the  goals  of  fuU  em- 
ployment and  price  stability. 

It  was  this  simple-minded  faith  in  the 
primacy  of  anti-inflationary  policy  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  economic  goals  which 
caused  the  Fed  to  so  mismanage  mone- 
tary policy  during  the  1950's.  We  are 
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now  being  asked  to  put  another  tight 
money  man  on  the  Fed — a  man  well 
versed  in  the  conventional  wisdoms  es- 
poused by  bankers  and  businessmen. 
However,  the  problems  of  our  economy 
are  too  complex  for  the  conventional  wis- 
doms. We  need  men  on  the  Fed  who  have 
the  professional  baclcground  to  apply  a 
deeper  and  more  sophisticated  analysis 
to  our  economic  problems. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  E.  Sheehan  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Shee- 
han has  had  a  broad  experience  in  busi- 
ness management,  a  background  which 
Dr.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  apparently  feels  could  be 
very  helpful  In  the  c(Hisiderations  which 
come  before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
As  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Sheehan  is  not 
a  professional  economist.  Neither  was 
the  Board  member  whom  he  is  replacing 
a  professional  economist,  nor  is  the  pres- 
ent Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Oov- 
emor Robertson. 

At  this  particular  time,  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  the  old  wisecrack  that 
if  all  the  economists  were  laid  end  to 
end,  they  would  never  reach  a  conclu- 
sion. 

Some  diversity  among  the  Board  of 
Governors  was  thought  to  he  wise  at  the 
time  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  es- 
tablished in  1913,  and  it  seems  wite  to 
have  a  diversity  also  today.  Although  Mr. 
Sheehan  is  not  a  professional  economist, 
he  was  able  to  respond  well  to  the  many 
questions  posed  by  members  of  our  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee when  we  considered  his  nomination. 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  how  well  he 
answered  the  questions  which  appeared 
to  be  posed  for  the  very  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  show  that  he  was  not  qualified  as 
an  economist.  Although  Mr.  Sheehan  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  an  economic 
technician,  his  answers  to  questions  were 
very  responsive  and,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
were  satisfactory  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  except  perhaps  one  memljer, 
and  I  imagine  that  even  he  was  surprised 
that  the  nominee  was  able  to  respond  so 
well. 

I  do  not  understand  the  criticism  that 
Mr.  Sheehan  brings  to  the  Board  biases 
of  the  businessman  and  the  banker. 
When  asked  about  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  the  outflow  of  money 
that  could  occur  if  interest  rates  declined 
as  compared  with  the  problem  of  slow 
business  if  interest  rates  are  high,  Mr. 
Sheehan  said  that  he  felt  it  more  impor- 
tant to  take  a  policy  that  would  stimulate 
the  economy  and  this  in  turn  would  assist 
in  our  balance  of  payments.  Indeed,  the 
comment  in  this  area  could  not  have 
been  better  by  the  most  c<xnpetent  of 
economists. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sheehan  stated  that 
inflation  is  the  No.  1  economic  problem 
facing  this  country.  However,  he  said 
that  unemployment  is  a  very  close  sec- 
ond. He  added  that  the  two  are  tied  in 
together  and  that  inflation  has  been  par- 
tially the  cause  of  our  present  unemploy- 
ment problem.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  true.  Although  there  was  an  at- 


tempt to  get  Mr.  Sheehan  to  c(»nment  on 
whether  fiscal  policy  or  monetary  pcdicy 
is  the  more  important  in  achieving  full 
employment  and  economic  stabilization, 
Mr.  Sheelian  was  suflBciently  knowledge- 
able to  state  that  he  would  keep  an  open 
mind  in  that  «u«a. 

That  particular  subject  has  been  de- 
bated for  decades  and  ranks  with  the 
question,  "Which  came  first,  the,  chicken 
or  the  egg?" 

He  added  that  he  doubted  he  would 
ever  become  associated  with  an  extreme 
or  rigid  or  fixed  position  on  monetary 
poUcy  cmd  that  at  one  time  monetary 
policy  may  have  a  greater  influence  but 
that  another  time  fiscal  poUcy  may  loom 
larger  than  monetary  policy.  I  must  say 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Sheehan 
made  a  very  credible  showing  before  our 
committee,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
showing,  his  nomination  was  approved 
by  a  bipartisan,  nearly  unanimous  vote 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  t>een  interested 
in  the  comment  that  Mr.  Sheehan  read 
the  answers  to  the  questions  asked.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  the  hearings  of 
the  committee  on  what  Mr.  Sheehan's 
answer  was  to  the  accusation  that  this 
somehow  meant  that  he  was  not  fit  to  sit 
on  the  Board: 

Mr.  Shcxhan.  Let  mc  say  tbla.  Senator. 
You  may  be  faznUlar  with  Marcus  AurelluB' 
book  "Meditations."  In  that  book  he  sug- 
gests "I  never  made  a  public  statement  that 
I  did  not  carelully  write  down  beforehand." 
I  have  found  this  such  a  successful  procedure 
that  I  even  use  It  with  my  wife. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  man  who  is  that 
cautious  will  make  an  excellent  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  may  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Utah  that  there  is  no  question  that  some 
of  the  responses  by  the  nominee,  Mr. 
Sheehan,  were  good  responses,  but  the 
problem  is,  whose  responses  were  they? 
Here  was  a  nominee  who  came  in  and 
when  we  asked  him  a  question,  he  read 
the  answer.  I  submit  that  these  are 
questions  of  monetary  or  economic  pol- 
icy, and  yet  he  reads  those  answers, 
which  could  have  been  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by 
Mr.  Burns,  or  anybody  else.  Even  if  he 
prepared  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
not  a  satisfactory  way  to  respond  to  a 
Senate  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  here  more  than  the  14 
years  I  have  been  here,  and  in  that  time 
I  do  not  think  he  can  think  of  any  other 
nominee  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  read  his  answers  to  questions 
asked  by  committee  members. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  nominee  leams 
quickly.  He  has  learned  to  use  the  tech- 
nique that  most  Senators  use  in  mAiring 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They 
read  material  that  is  prepared  by  some- 
body else.  I  do  not  fault  him  for  that. 
Here  is  a  man  nominated  for  a  very  im- 
portant Job,  and  I  will  admit  that  he  had 
had  no  previous  experience  with  respect 
to  the  job.  He  devotes  himself  for  weeks 
in  an  attempt  to  learn  all  about  that  Job 


and  to  master  its  intricacies,  and  realizes 
he  is  going  to  face  a  grilling  before  the 
committee.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  try- 
ing to  prepare  himself  to  face  the  com- 
mittee by  recording  his  answers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  I  agree  that 
Senators  come  in  and  read  speeches,  as 
witnesses  come  in  before  the  committees 
and  read  their  statements.  They  do.  It  is 
rather  rare  when  a  witness  appears  be- 
fore us  and  ad  libs.  It  is  usually  not  as 
good  as  when  they  read  their  statements. 
I  am  not  talking  alxmt  that.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  when  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee are  interrogating  the  witness  or 
interrogating  the  nominee  and  he  has 
prepared  answers  and  written  out  those 
answers  in  advance.  That  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. I  think  that  rarely  hawJens  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  It  does  htyjpen 
sometimes  when  we  want  to  make  com- 
plicated legislative  history,  but  that  is 
only  on  rare  occasions. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  While  Mr.  Sheehan  is  a 
resident  of  my  State  of  Kentucky,  I  may 
say  that  I  never  knew  him  until  he  was 
appointed  to  this  position.  I  sat  by  him 
that  day  while  he  was  before  the  com- 
mittee in  the  hearings  on  his  nomina- 
tion. I  certainly  have  no  great  expertise 
in  the  field  of  economic  matters  which 
is  very  difficult  and  complicated.  Many 
people  have  differing  views.  But  I  sat  by 
him.  I  heard  all  the  questions  asked  of 
him,  and  particularly  I  listened  to  those 
asked  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmihi). 

I  think  the  conmiittee  agreed  that  he 
responded  well  to  the  questions.  I  would 
guess  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  rather  surprised.  I  would  ||^e  to 
point  out  that  he  did  not  read  Inswers 
to  all  the  questions  asked  him.  I  sat  by 
him.  On  major  issues  he  did  have  a  state- 
ment which  he  read  from. 

I  think  this  preparation  Indicates  a 
quality  which  may  be  valuable,  and  that 
is  a  disciplined  mind  In  one  who  thinks 
out  in  advance  what  the  problems  will 
be.  With  this  kind  of  disciplined  mind— 
and  that  is  shown  by  his  baclcground — 
he  was  prepared.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleague  that,  with- 
out his  having  definite  knowledge  that 
the  answers  were  written  by  someone 
else,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say 
that  the  answers  were  not  prepared  by 
Mr.  Sheehan. 

I  have  talked  to  Mr.  aha^hftri  since 
then,  and  he  had  heard  the  Senator's 
statement — I  do  not  know  whetiier  the 
Senator  made  it  or  not.  but  I  believe  he 
made  It — that  these  answers  had  been 
prepared  by  some  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  staff.  He  was  very  ufiset  about  it. 
and  said  that,  of  course,  it  was  absolute 
incorrect. 

He  Is  a  student.  He  had  read  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee  upon  wliich 
the  Senator  serves  so  ably.  He  knew,  he 
told  me,  the  Sentaor's  position  on  various 
questions,  and  he  prepc^ed  himself  for 
them;  I  think  that  type  of  preparaUon 
shows  the  qualities  of  mind  and  disd- 
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pllne  which  are  needed,  not  only  on  that 
Board,  but  I  might  say  in  many  areas  of 
the  Oovemment,  both  on  the  executive 
and  leglsIatlTe  sides. 

I  am  familiar  with  his  ba<^groimd.  As 
I  recall,  he  is  only  42  years  of  age,  and 
yet  in  that  time  he  has  been  successful 
in  every  field  in  which  he  has  worked. 
I  know  he  made  a  tremendous  financial 
sacrifice  to  take  this  position,  which 
shows  that  he  wants  to  serve  well.  He 
wants  to  serve  his  country.  He  believes 
that  the  work  of  the  Board  is  of  great 
importance. 

I  make  this  comment  only  to  say  that  I 
construed  his  appearance  and  his  state- 
ment before  the  committee  as  that  of  a 
man  who  had  a  disciplined  mind  and  who 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  And  I 
say.  In  a  general  way,  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  should  charge  him  that  some  of 
his  responses  were  written  by  someone 
else  imlesB  he  has  the  fsict.  He  told  me 
absolutely  that  he  wrote  it  himself. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  state  that  Mr. 
Sheehan  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
by  education,  training,  tuid  experience 
for  this  most  important  position,  and  I 
strongly  support  his  conflrmation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  deserves  our  commendation 
for  making  this  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  I  made  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  January  27,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Sheehan  to  the  committee  at  the  time 
of  the  hearings  on  his  nomination,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point.    ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Statement  or  Sknatob  Coopkr 

Idr.  Clialrnuui,  members  of  the  Committee, 
It  l8  an  honor  for  me  to  cocne  before  tills 
CJommlttee  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  John  E.  Sheehan  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 
to  be  ft  Oovernor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
Mr.  Sheehan  personally.  Many  citizens  In  the 
city  ot  Louisville,  Kentucky  who  know  Mm 
well,  among  them  Senator  Cook,  former  Sen- 
ator Morton,  have  told  me  about  his  fine 
qualities  and  abUltles.  and  I  support  strongly 
his  conflrmation. 

His  rAsum6  Is  before  you,  and  I  think  It 
testifies  to  his  abUltles,  his  Interest,  hla  schol- 
arship as  a  Naval  Academy  graduate  and  a 
graduate  of  HarVard  Business  School,  and 
his  capacity  as  an  executive.  Also  I  should 
note  the  fact  that  he  served  as  a  director  of 
the  Louisville  branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

Aside  from  his  r^sum^,  I  have  learned  that 
he  is  one  of  ten  children,  all  living.  And  all 
of  these  children  have  worked  hard  and  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  for  their  country  and 
for  their  famUies,  and  I  think  that,  too.  Is  a 
good  recommendation. 

I  have  heard  only  the  highest  tributes  to 
his  ability  and  bis  capacity  and  qualifications 
for  this  position,  which  Is,  of  course,  a  vezy 
Important  position  in  oiu*  ooimtry.  I  shall 
strongly  supptort  his  oonflrmatlon. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
yield  back  my  time  in  a  moment,  but  I 
should  like  to  discuss  one  point  briefly. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  off  on  a  side  issue. 


I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  nominee 
read  his  answers  is  relevant,  but  it  is  not 
the  fundamental  objection.  Whether  he 
read  them,  or  read  them  well,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  not  the  pertinent  point.  The 
pertinent  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  above  all 
other  agencies  I  know  of,  is  a  Board  re- 
quiring high  tecimical  competence.  What 
kind  of  competence  is  that?  They  do  not 
require  lawyers.  They  do  not  require  peo- 
ple with  business  background  and  train- 
ing in  business,  but  what  they  require  is 
a  trained  economist,  a  man  like  Arthur 
Bums.  President  Nixon  made  a  splendid 
appointment  in  Arthur  Bums.  Some  of 
the  other  members  of  that  Board,  includ- 
ing Governor  Maisel  and  Governor  Brim- 
mer, are  men  who  have  fine  economic 
backgrounds,  who  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  monetary  policy,  who  have 
dealt  with  them  for  a  lifetime,  who  un- 
derstand the  complexities  of  the  impli- 
cations of  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  on  housing,  aa  State  and  lo- 
cal governmental  activity,  and  on  em- 
ployment. 

I  think  Mr.  Sheehan  will  learn  about 
these  things  as  time  goes  on.  My  point, 
however,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this  Is  a 
far  too  complicated,  vital,  and  important 
a  Board  to  use  it  to  provide  on-tiie-Job 
training  for  anyone. 

I  Just  hope  that  in  the  future  Presi- 
dents, whether  it  be  President  Nixon  or 
any  other  President,  will  do  their  best  to 
select  men  for  the  Board  who  liave  a  good 
solid  training  in  economics.  I  realize  that 
in  1913  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
not  contemplated  as  a  Board  to  have 
principally  economic  experts  on  it;  and 
as  I  say,  the  whole  record  of  the  Board 
shows  that  was  a  bad  misconception  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  Recent  Presidents, 
including  President  Elsenhower,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  President  Johnson,  and 
President  Nixon  have  appointed  a  large 
number  of  economists  to  the  Board.  I 
hope  that  Presidents  will  continue  to  do 
this  in  the  future.  I  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture Congress  and  the  country  will  con- 
sider it  as  shocking  to  appoint  a  non- 
economist,  a  man  with  no  training  at  all 
in  monetary  policy,  whldi  he  has  to  deal 
with,  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  it 
would  be  to  t^point  a  nonlawyer  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  new  conception, 
and  maybe  it  is  asking  too  much  of  a 
President  to  make  that  kind  of  a  shift; 
but  that  is  the  reason  I  am  making  the 
record  this  afternoon,  and  the  reason  I 
shall  vote  agsiinst  Mr.  Sheehan,  although 
I  do  so  with  great  respect  to  him  as  a 
man  and  as  a  person,  and  I  wish  him  well 
on  the  Board.  I  hope  he  will  get  that  on- 
the-job  training  in  a  hurry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spono)  .  All  remaining  time  having  be^i 
yielded  back,  the  question  is.  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination of  John  Eugene  Sheehan,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 


Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


PRICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mn 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideratioo 
of  the  third  nomination  on  the  calendar 
that  at  C.  Jackscm  Grayson.  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICKR.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  C.  Jackson  Grayson.  Jr.,  of  Tex- 
as, to  be  cliainnan  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  'Waconstn  (Mr.  Proxkirk)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  far  less  than  that.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  in  this  case  I  enthusiastically  sxip- 
port  the  nomination,  but  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some- 
thing extraordinary  in  connection  with 
this  nomination. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to  vote 
for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  C.  Jackson 
Grayson  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Price 
Commission.  Mr.  Grayson  is  an  enor- 
mously able  and  dedicated  man.  He  has 
one  of  the  toughest  jobs  in  Wasliington 
and  he  brings  a  high  degree  of  training 
and  experience  to  it.  He  is  also  pleasant, 
personable,  tmd  modest  in  appearance. 
This  should  not  disguise  the  fact  that  be 
is  Without  dovbt  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  Washington.  He  exercises  « 
life  and  death  control  over  vast  segments 
of  the  American  economy,  a  control  that 
is  carried  out  in  almost  absolute  secrecy. 
Before  approving  Mr.  Grayson's  nomi- 
nation, I  think  the  Senate  should  realize 
the  vast  amount  of  power  delegated  to 
Mr.  Grayson  and  the  absence  of  effective 
restraints  on  that  power.  The  Eccmomlc 
Stabilization  Act  delegates  sweei^ng 
power  to  the  President  to  control  the 
prices  of  every  economic  unit  from  the 
comer  grocery  store  to  the  giant  corpo- 
ration. That  power  has  been  delegated  to 
a  seven-man  Price  Commlsion,  and 
what  the  Commission  itself  did  was  to 
delegate  the  entire  power  without  veto  to 
Chairman  Grayson.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Commission  sets  the  overall  policy. 
Chairman  Grayson  has  complete  author- 
ity to  approve  or  reject  individual  price 
applications  from  business  fiims. 

In  response  to  questions  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  he  stated 
that  he  has  not,  never  has  been,  over- 
ruled by  the  Commission,  €dthough  theo- 
retically they  can  do  so.  But  they  have 
served  for  several  months  now,  and  the 
Commission  has  yet  to  ex&rcise  that  au- 
thority: he  has  exercised  it  fully.  Thus, 
we  have  delegated  to  one  man  virtually 
dictatorial  power  over  the  American 
economy — a  man  who  is  not  elected  by 
the  American  people  and  who  operates  in 
complete  secrecy. 

Chairman  Grayson  has  already  ruled 
on  over  1,200  requests  for  price  increases 
submitted  to  the  Price  Commlsion.  Some 
of  the  increases  were  granted  in  full. 
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Some  were  rejected.  Some  were  reduced. 
How  reasonable  were  these  decisions  by 
Mr.  Grayson?  How  many  of  the  price  in- 
creases were  Justified?  Is  Mr.  Grayson 
being  fair  and  impartial  in  his  apcdlca- 
tion  of  the  price  guidelines?  Are  certain 
companies  flavored  and  are  certain  com- 
panies discriminated  against?  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  public  does  not  know. 
Under  the  present  practices  of  the  Price 
Commissloa.  it  has  no  way  of  knowing. 
We  are  beiiig  adced  to  cuscept  on  blind 
faith  that  the  Price  CommlsBioci  is  op- 
erating in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

The  only  effective  check  on  Mr.  Gray- 
son's enormous  and  unprecedented 
power  is  the  qxtUght  of  pid^clty.  And 
yet  de^te  the  requtrements  In  the  Eco- 
nomic StaWllaatloo  Act— and  my 
amendments  were  among  the  amend- 
ments that  provided  for  this — the  Price 
Commission  has  released  virtually  no  In- 
formation to  the  public.  It  has  instead 
established  an  iron  wall  of  secrecy.  Tboee 
who  have  tried  to  obtain  informati(»i 
about  the  dedsionfi  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion have  been  rebuffed. 

For  example,  a  reporter  from  the 
Washington  Star  recounted  this  experi- 
ence: 

An  effort ...  to  use  a  case  picked  at  random 
to  see  what  can  be  learned  about  tlie  reeeonfl 
for  a  price  Increase  ruling  led  quickly  to  one 
oonclusion:  Not  much. 

The  reporter  chose  the  decision  by  the 
Price  Commission  on  December  16  to 
grant  the  full  8-percent  price  increase 
requested  by  the  National  Steel  Corp. 
Here  is  what  happened  as  quoted  from 
the  Evening  Star: 

The  reporter  was  referred  to  the  general 
counsel's  office.  Long  Intervlewe  ^ere  pro- 
duced no  significant  furtber  infonnatlon  be- 
yond the  assertion  Chat  Increased  labor  costa 
bad  been  the  major  factor.  "It  was  a  catcb- 
up,"  said  Slawoson.  (The  General  Counsel] 
'"niey  miffered  wage  increases  since  their  last 
round  o<  prloe  Increases." 

How  mvKiti  had  workers'  wages  gone  up? 
"Tliat's  confidential."  What  was  the  impact 
ot  this  onproduct  iinlt  ooets?  "Oonfldentlal." 
What  about  Increaeed  productivity?  "That's 
confidential,"  And  profit  margins?  "Oon- 
fldenttaL" 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  all  the 
information  a  citizen  would  need  to  de- 
termine the  vaUdlty  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission's actions  is  c(Xifidential.  Here  is 
a  Government  agency  under  the  rule  of 
one  man,  with  enormous  power,  operat- 
ing in  complete  secrecy.  Iliere  is  no  way 
the  public  can  check  up  on  the  Commls- 
aiaa  to  see  If  it  is  doing  a  good  Job.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Grayson  is  doing  his  best 
to  apply  the  price  guidelines  in  a  fair 
manner.  But  no  man  should  be  given 
such  broad  powers  without  some  degree 
of  public  accountability. 

Ralph  Nader  and  his  associates  have 
also  experienced  frustration  in  getting 
any  meaningful  information  from  the 
Price  CommisslcHi.  In  a  letter  to  me 
which  was  included  In  the  hearing  rec- 
ord, Mr.  Nader  states: 
the  Prloe  Commlaslon  has  ^hown  abundant 
disdain  for  any  pubUo  paitiolpation  In  de- 
Uberatlooe  dealing  wltli  prloe  pc^loy  toward 
ootnaumen.  ntider  the  banner  of  expedMouB- 
neoB,  the  OcmmJealon  has  chosen  to  hear  only 
the  OMporate  voices  conoamed.  Hie  Onmnli- 
slon's  viewpoint  can  be  seen  In  Chatoman 
Grayson's  answer  to  my  recommendation  tar 


Immediate  establishment  of  procedures  al- 
lowing for  meaningful  public  participation, 
li^.  Orayaoti'fl  letter  of  December  39  (fintt 
page)  bluntly  shows  the  Oommleslon's  lack 
of  ooncwn. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Nader  documents  how 
the  Price  Commission  has  ignored  public 
participation. 

The  Oommission  has  not  hdd  one 
single  public  hearing  on  a  requested  price 
increase  despite  the  dear  intent  of  Con- 
gress, expressed  in  section  207(c),  that 
pubUc  hearings  be  held  to  the  maTrimum 
extent  possible  cm  significant  cases.  Mr. 
President,  that  was  my  amendment.  As 
author  of  the  amendment,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  the  Price  Commission  would 
hold  no  pirtilic  hearings — none.  As  Mr. 
Grays<xi  said,  they  have  no  plans  to  hold 
any. 

The  Commission  has  not  described  the 
information  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion, nor  the  procedures  for  obtaining 
such  information,  as  required  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  Commission  offers  no  detailed  rea- 
soDs  for  its  actions  on  individual  in- 
creases, but  rather  recites  that  the  price 
increases  were  Justified  by  "increased 
labor  and  material  costs  and  adjust- 
ments for  productivity." 

The  Commission  continues  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  without  providing 
for  public  hearings  and  comment  as  re- 
quired by  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  which  the  Commission  is  subject. 

The  Commission  has  not  adopted 
policies  to  Judge  whether  specific  data 
submitted  by  companies  to  Justify  a  price 
increase  should  be  considered  con- 
fidential. Instead,  it  simply  takes  the 
company's  word  that  the  information  is 
confidential. 

The  Commission  has  not  released  the 
final  votes  of  members  of  the  Commission 
as  required  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  almost  a  total  information  blackout 
on  the  activities  of  the  Price  Commission. 
Perhaps  some  of  blackout  is  due  to  the 
problems  of  setting  up  a  new  Commission 
in  a  short  period  of  time  with  insufficient 
staff.  Mr.  Grayson  did  assure  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  that  he  is  sensitive 
to  the  problem  and  that  he  will  try  to 
make  more  information  available.  For 
example,  on  the  subject  of  public  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Grayson  said:  , 

I  anticipate  we  will  have  some  open 
hearings.  I  have  none  scheduled  at  the 
moment,  but  we  are  certainly  receptive  to 
the  request  for  open  hearings. 

Mr.  Grayson  went  on  to  indicate  that 
anyone  could  request  an  open  hearing, 
including  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  accept 
Mr.  Grayson's  offer  and  request  open 
hearings  on  price  increases  whenever 
their  constituents  will  be  significantly 
affected. 

Mr.  Grayson  also  indicated  that  the 
Commission  is  considering  revising  its 
policy  of  automatically  stamping  "con- 
fidential" all  information  claimed  to  be 
so  by  the  company  which  submits  It.  I 
certainly  hope  and  expect  the  Commis- 
sion will  move  in  this  direction.  Much 
of  the  information  claimed  to  be  con- 
fidential by  large  conglomerate  or  multi- 
product  corporations  is  already  publidy 


available  with  respect  to  smaller  corpora- 
tions and  firms.  There  Is  no  reason  for 
the  Price  Commission  to  preserve  the  im- 
falr  competitive  advantage  already  en- 
joyed by  large  firms  over  their  smaller 
business  rivals. 

After  all,  it  is  often  the  large  corpora- 
tion which  is  seeking  the  price  increase. 
If  it  is  not  willing  to  release  information 
which  its  smaller  comiwtitors  already 
make  public,  thai  the  price  increase 
should  not  be  granted.  The  Commission 
is  not  at  the  mercy  of  large  companies  for 
information.  Just  the  other  way  aroimd. 
The  large  ccMnpanles  depend  upon  the 
Commlssioa  for  approval  for  their  price 
increases.  To  say  that  these  large  firms 
would  not  cooperate  if  their  data  were 
made  public  is  nonsense.  Corporations 
have  no  altematiye  but  to  cooperate  if 
they  expect  to  Justify  their  requested 
price  increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Gray- 
son will  take  to  heart  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  several  members  of  the  eom- 
mittee  about  opening  up  the  activities 
of  the  Price  Commission  to  the  public. 
It  certainly  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  stabilization  program  that  the  public 
participate.  The  Commission  cannot 
bring  infiation  under  control  if  it  hears 
only  the  company's  arguments  for  a  price 
increase.  The  C(unmission  cannot  main- 
tain the  public's  confidence  in  its  deci- 
sions If  the  public  is  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  relevemt  information.  The 
entire  stabilization  program  depends 
up<ai  voluntary  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  American  peoide.  I  believe  the 
people  will  support  the  program  if  they 
think  it  is  fair  and  equitable.  The  people 
will  not  support  the  program  if  they 
think  decisions  are  being  made  behind 
closed  doors  without  public  accounta- 
bility. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  confirm  the 
nomlnati(m  of  Mr.  Grayson  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Price  Commission. 
As  I  have  said,  he  is  an  able  man.  He 
is  a  fine  economist,  with  a  background 
as  an  educator.  He  has  won  the  admira- 
tion of  people  who  have  worked  with  him 
in  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
positions  in  which  a  man  could  serve  in 
Washington.  But  I  hope  the  record  of  the 
Senate  refiects  the  strong  desire  of  Con- 
gress that  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission be  opened  more  to  the  general 
public.  It  is  the  only  way  the  program 
can  succeed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  jrield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consoit  to  the  nomination  of  C. 
Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Chairmeoi  of  the  Price  Commission? 
(Putting  the  question.) 

The  nominatlcai  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  c<xis«it  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomlnati(His. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  that 
include  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sheehan? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  does. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LBQISLATTVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  motiCHi  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wu.liams)  and  I,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  Uie  commit- 
tee, are  currently  engaged  at  this  mo- 
ment in  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
get  at  the  issue  of  the  dock  strikes.  This 
is  an  inmiediate  emergency.  We  have  had 
to  give  it  preference  to  our  duties  on  the 
floor  with  respect  to  the  bill  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commission. 
The  leadership  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  situation  and  desires  to  give  this 
measiu-e  the  priority  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  explanation 
to  the  Senate  with  respect  to  our  failure 
to  actually  be  here  currently  debating 
the  pending  measure.  We  will,  once  we 
finish  the  matter  we  are  working  on,  be 
free  again  to  return  to  the  floor.  How- 
ever. I  fell  that  the  Senate  should  have 
an  explanation  as  to  the  situation  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  ^/^thout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  DOCK  STRIKES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  deep  concern  regarding  the 
dock  strikes  which  with  persistent  reg- 
ularity close  the  ports  of  this  coimtry. 
These  strikes  have  such  widespread  ef- 
fects that  they  are  felt  in  practically 
every  aspect  of  our  national  activities. 
However,  becaiise  I  am  from  an  agricul- 
tural State,  and  because  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  will  address  my  comments  to  the 
effects  these  strikes  have  caused,  or  can 
cause,  in  the  agricultural  commimlty 
and  in  national  defense  matters. 

American  farmers,  as  a  group,  have 
been  particularly  effective  in  increasing 
their  productivity.  Tliere  have  been 
striking  increases  over  the  years  in  crop 
yield  per  acre  and  per  man-hour,  so  that 
our  agricultural  commodities  have  re- 


tained a  favorable  competitive  position 
in  the  world  market.  Slightly  over  a  quar- 
ter of  the  crop  production  is  excess  to 
the  needs  of  this  country,  and  is  sold 
abroad.  This  is  beneficial  in  many  ways — 
to  the  farmers,  to  the  shippers,  to  the 
recipients,  and  in  assisting  in  the  prob- 
lem of  balance  of  payments.  Also,  of 
coiirse,  if  it  were  not  for  these  foreign 
sales,  this  country  would  be  faced  with 
tremendous  agricultural  surpluses,  and 
the  solution  to  this,  if  there  Is  one,  cer- 
tainly would  Involve  monumental  costs. 
The  foreign  markets  to  which  we  ship 
our  farm  products  have  been  painstak- 
ingly devel(H?ed  over  the  years.  Quite 
naturally,  they  are  to  a  large  degree  de- 
pendent not  only  upon  the  competitive 
price  we  establish,  but  upon  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  delivery  of  the  amounts  that 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  contract  prior 
to  the  crop  year. 

Because  of  dock  strikes,  the  interna- 
tional credibility  of  American  contracts 
for  agricultural  commodities  is  Jeopard- 
ized. We  can  no  longer  be  sure  of  being 
able  to  effect  delivery  under  the  terms 
of  the  contracts.  To  our  customers  the 
dates  and  rates  of  delivery  are  of  crucial 
importance.  Therefore  they  are  turning 
to  other  sources — other  nations — for 
these  farm  products  or  equivalent  alter- 
native products. 

Exports  of  Mississippi  farm  products 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  about  $222 
million.  For  a  State  with  the  population 
of  mine,  this  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.  It  means  that,  of  the  citizens  of 
my  State,  a  very  high  percentage  are 
directly  involved,  and  all  are  indirectly 
involved.  The  crops  grown  on  1  acre  of 
each  4  in  Mississippi  are  exported.  The 
storage,  handling,  and  shipping  facilities 
are  all  sized  to  ihe  crop  cycle  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  tonnages  are  shipped 
abroad.  If  the  shipping  stops,  the  system 
clogs,  crops  rot.  bankruptcy  threatens 
growers  and  handlers,  people  are  out  of 
work,  and  there  is  hardship  in  the 
countryside. 

During  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast 
strike  of  last  fall — from  October  1  to 
November  27 — ^Mississippi  farmers 
shared  heavily  in  agriculture's  losses. 
During  the  October-November  period  in 
1971,  the  east  and  gulf  ports  exported 
$400  million  in  agricultural  products 
compared  with  $917  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1970.  If  that  strike  is  resumed, 
it  will  halt  farm  exports  amoimting  ta 
$18  million  a  day  for  as  long  as  the  strike 
continues.  These  losses  would  be  on  top 
of  those  already  being  experienced  on 
the  west  coast  where  a  resumption  of 
the  strike  has  closed  the  ports  to  almost 
$6  million  worth  of  farm  products  a  day. 
TTie  gulf  coast  ports  are,  of  course,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Mississippi. 
Comparing  October  1971,  when  the  strike 
was  on,  with  the  same  monUi  the  year 
before,  soybean  exports  dropp^l  from 
$95  to  $16  million,  and  com  exports 
dropped  from  $67  to  $9  million.  Our  Mis- 
sissippi growers  were  trucking  soybeans 
to  New  Orleans,  when  that  port  became 
open  temporarily  for  18  days,  at  great 
expense.  When  the  gulf  coast  ports 
finally  were  opened  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
injimctions  of  late  November,  about  50 
million  bushels  of  soybeans  and  com  were 


backed  up,  in  barges  and  on  rail  sidings 
in  the  Mississippi  River  Valley. 

The  Taft-Hartley  injunctions  for  the 
east  and  gulf  coast  ports  expire  the 
middle  of  this  month.  Right  now,  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  making  their  commit- 
ments and  borrowing  the  money  that  will 
produce  their  crops  this  year — ^the  same 
crops  that  must  be  shipped  from  those 
ports  at  harvesttime. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmers 
are  not  a  party  to  the  labor  disputes  that 
close  the  docks.  But  they  can  be  bank- 
rupted by  the  disputes.  A  man  who  puts 
all  his  resources  and  energies  for  a  year 
in  producing  a  crop— a  crop  which  is  a 
part  of  a  national  asset — is  entitled  to 
market  it.  He  needs  protectioi  from  the 
quarrels  among  strangers  at  distant  ports 
that  destroy  his  livelihood.  I  strongly 
urge  that  he  be  given  that  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  effect  on  our 
military  preparedness  posture.  I  fully 
recognize  that  some  time  ago  there  was 
voluntary  union  agreement  that  military 
cargo  would  be  loading  in  spite  of  the 
strike  against  commercial  cargo.  And  I 
further  recognize  that  military  cargo  has 
been  loaded,  although  certain  delays  and 
diflBculties  have  been  involved. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  circum- 
stances which  pose  a  possible  threat  to 
our  level  of  military  preparedness  for  this 
country.  First  of  all,  even  with  military 
cargo  being  loaded  there  is  roughly  a  20- 
day  delay  involved  in  the  loading  process 
as  compared  to  the  situation  before  the 
strike.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
previously  military  cargo  could  be  com- 
bined with  commercial  cargo  on  a  par- 
ticular ship.  Now,  however,  when  the  ship 
is  loaded  only  with  military  cargo,  the 
ship  must  go  to  several  ports  to  obtain  a 
full  load,  resulting  in  delay  in  departure 
overseas.  Moreover,  there  are  some  extra 
costs  Involved  in  this  process. 

Another  damaging  aspect  is  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  ships  loaded  with  com- 
mercial cargo  have  been  immobilized  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  If  the  coun- 
try were  to  be  confronted  with  an  emer- 
gency there  would  obviously  be  a  delay  in 
making  these  ships  available  in  their 
present  state. 

Lastly.  Mr.  President,  this  strike  if  ex- 
tended could  have  a  damaging  effect  on 
the  overall  military  strength  of  this  coun- 
try. This  strike  has  interrupted  the  flow 
of  commerce  to  and  from  many  nations 
abroad;  the  strike,  however,  has  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  weakening  many  vital 
elements  of  our  economy.  This  includes 
agriculture  together  with  all  industrial 
and  commercial  activities  which  depend 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  overseas  business. 
This  strike,  which  in  the  long  haul 
will  weaken  our  economy  can  have  no 
result  but  to  weaken  oiu-  defense  which 
in  turn  depends  on  a  strong  and  vigorous 
economic  base. 

Our  Nation  cannot  maintain  a  strong 
and  effective  forei^  trade  policy  with 
our  ports  closed.  We  cannot  maintain  a 
strong  and  effective  economy  at  home 
with  an  appreciable  part  of  our  ports 
closed.  Lacking  a  plan  and  a  determina- 
tion to  open  and  keep  open  our  ports, 
we  will  lack  the  ability  to  maintain  a  live 
and  growing  economy  of  our  own,  and 
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this  fact  is  being  recognized  by  all  na- 
tions, those  friendly  and  those  im- 
friendly. 

This  problem,  existing  now,  is  i)ecu- 
liarly  a  legislative  problem.  It  is  the  Con- 
gress that  is  failing  to  act.  Conditions 
being  so  urgent,  congressional  action  is 
necessary  on  an  emergency  basis.  If  our 
committees  cannot  agree  on  a  bill,  I  hope 
that  a  bill  of  some  nature  will  be  re- 
ported and  its  completion  can  be  accom- 
plished on  the  floor. 

l/Lc.  President,  this  strike  should  be 
ended  for  all  America.  In  my  view,  a  per- 
manent legislative  solution  is  desirable 
and  necessary.  Should  this  not  be  im- 
mediately possible,  at  least  the  west  coast 
strike  should  be  halted  now  and  made 
subject  to  binding  arbitration.  The  time 
for  action  on  such  legislation  is  now. 
The  responsibility  belongs  with  those  of 
us  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  I  believe 
that  we  will  take  constructive  action  in 
this  field  real  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  < 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  has  time 
under  the  rule  of  germaneness  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Time 
under  the  rule  has  expired. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spong  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3137 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


THE  STUDENT  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  lietween 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  In  some 
places  the  world  is  torn  by  hatred  and 
strife.  In  some  places  we  have  wars 
going  on. 

One  of  the  things  that  will  contribute 
to  understanding  among  people  and  thus 
cause  friendship  is  the  student  exchange 
program  that  takes  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  families 
in  this  coimtry  open  up  their  homes  for 
a  period  of  months  to  a  foreign  student, 
the  gain  that  comes  from  that  is  really  of 
great  consequence.  It  gives  the  host  fam- 
ily a  better  understanding  not  only  of 
that  individual,  but  also  of  the  country 
from  which  he  comes.  It  gives  them  an 
insight  into  the  problems  and  the  type 
of  life  and  the  manner  of  living  of  ttiat 
student. 

I  am  sure  these  foreign  students  who 
come  to  our  country  are  amazed  at  many 
things,  but  perhaps  more  so  at  two  or 
three  of  the  things  they  witness.  Overall, 
I  am  sure  that  they  leave  here  having 
established  numy  lasting  friendships  with 
individuals  and  with  a  most  friendly 
feeling  toward  the  United  States  as  a 
Nation. 

These  programs  have  been  going  on 
in  every  part  of  our  country  now  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  am  svae  that  we  have  reason 
to  expect  that  out  of  all  of  these  efforts 
great  improvement  will  come  in  estab- 
lishing peace  and  friendship  In  the 
world. 


In  recent  years,  Nebraska  has  enter- 
tained 250  foreign  students.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  a  number  of  these 
students,  to  talk  with  them,  and  to  visit 
with  them  as  individuals,  and  on  an 
occasion  or  two  I  have  addressed  them  in 
groups.  I  have  always  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  ask  them  questions 
concerning  their  reaction  to  our  country. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  student  who  did  not 
have  a  high  regard  for  this  country,  a 
student  who  did  not  like  the  American 
people  and  who  did  not  leave  here  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  United  States  and  the 
various  actions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  worthy  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  about 
100  Nebraska  students  have  gone  abroad, 
£ind  they  have  been  received  by  families 
in  foreign  coimtries  in  a  most  gracious 
and  generous  manner.  There  has  been  a 
widening  of  horizons,  adding  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  as  to  how  the  people 
live,  understanding  their  culture,  under- 
standing their  problems,  understanding 
the  aspirations  of  their  country.  AU  of 
this  has  been  most  beneficial. 

These  programs  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  Youth  for  Understanding. 
That  is  what  these  programs  are,  but  it 
is  my  thought  that  the  real  benefit  from 
these  exchanges  has  not  occurred  yet,  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  will  last.  In 
years  to  come  these  students  who  have 
taken  part  in  these  exchange  prc^rams 
will  be  influential  citizens  over  a  period 
of  many  years  in  the  futiu^.  Some  of 
them  wiU  become  involved  in  politics. 
They  will  become  ofBcer  workers,  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  policymaking,  and  the  experience  they 
have  had  by  reason  of  these  exchange 
programs  will  fit  them  eminently  for  that 
position.  It  will  give  them  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  that  face  us.  This 
is  especially  true  of  students  who  come 
to  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  in  any  sense  downgrading 
the  accomplishments  of  our  students 
who  go  abroad  but  we  have  such  a  story 
to  tell  those  foreign  students  who  come 
to  the  United  States,  because  there  never 
has  been  a  country  like  the  United 
States.  We  engage  in  programs,  we  tax 
ourselves,  we  give  money  away,  we  fight 
wars,  and  we  do  many  things  for  some- 
body else.  We  do  them  without  any 
thought  or  desire  of  expanding  our  own 
territory.  We  do  it  without  any  thought 
of  tryirig  to  get  an  advantage  in  a  com- 
merical  way  or  otherwise.  Often  this  has 
been  misunderstood  around  the  world. 
The  question  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple is:  Wliy  does  the  United  States  follow 
such  a  generous  and  helpful  course  to- 
ward other  nations?  What  Is  the  payoffs? 
Well,  there  is  not  any  payoff.  Americans 
do  these  things,  l)ecau5e  they  so  love  and 
cherish  the  freedom  they  enjoy  that  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  extend  to  all  peo- 
ple of  the  world. 

So  today  I  wish  to  commend  all  the 
people  in  our  iroimtry  who  have  con- 
tributed to  these  programs:  Volunteers 
have  been  involved,  organizations  have 
been  involved,  many  homes  have  been  in- 
volved, and  many  individuals.  This  is  a 


fine  program.  It  contributes  not  only  to 
the  United  States,  but  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  an  instrument  for  promot- 
ing peace  and  friendship  and  everyone 
engaged  in  it  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
and  commendations  of  all  the  people  of 
America. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  959.  An  act  U>  designate  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Tonto  Na- 
tlonal  ForesU,  in  the  State  of  Arlsona;  and 

S.  1838.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act,  1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  sigreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11487)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  convey  ceitain  lands  in  Bre- 
vard County,  Fla. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   871 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  HoLLiNGs  and  myself  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  printing  and  futiu-e  con- 
sideration, an  amendment  to  S.  2515,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971. 

This  amendment  offers  probably  the 
best  opportimity  to  resolve  a  deadlock 
existing  since  January  25  when  my  court 
enforcement  amendment  was  first  voted 
on.  Since  that  time  the  deadlock  has 
solidified  through  three  reconsideration 
votes  and  two  cloture  votes.  During  this 
period  I  have  exhausted  all  reasonable 
sources  and  suggestions  in  seeking  a  fair 
compromise.  In  the  course  of  such  a 
search,  I  have  carefully  considered  nu- 
merous compromises  informally  and 
formally.  I  introduced  amendment  No. 
856  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  deadlock. 
Unfortunately,  all  efforts  have  gone  for 
naught  and  the  Nation's  employees  and 
potential  employees  remain  largely  de- 
void of  enforceable  employment  rights. 

This  amendment  contains  essentially 
the  same  court  enforcement  procedures 
as  my  earlier  amendment.  I  remain  firm 
in  my  resolve  not  to  desert  45  of  my  col- 
leagues who  faithfully  supported  the 
court  enforcement  procedure  and  not  to 
compromise  my  principles  concerning  the 
sup>eriority  of  court  enforcement. 

Despite  voluminous  rhetoric  to  the 
contrary,  my  convictions  that  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  enforcement  provides  em- 
ployees and  potential  employees  with  the 
fairest,  most  effective  redress  of  their 
grievances  remain  unshaken. 

The  most  rational  argument  against 
court  enforcement  is  the  potential  delay 
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threatened  by  backlogged  Federal  courts. 
I  acknowledge  this  problem  and  remedy 
it  by  incorporating  in  this  amendment 
priority  language  from  the  same  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  that  created  the  Com- 
mission. Pursuant  to  language  contained 
in  title  I— voting  rights,  title  H— public 
accommodations,  and  section  707 — "Pat- 
tern or  Practice,"  and  included  in  this 
amendment,  unfair  emplo3anent  practice 
suits  Willie  accorded  priorities  in  hear- 
ing andr  determination  before  Federal 
court  lodges.  Upon  certification  that  the 
case  jS  of  "general  public  interest,"  the 
rould  be  assigned  for  hearing  and 
sub^uent  determination  "at  the  earliest 
cticable  date"  before  a  three-judge 
with  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  event  the  petitioner  does  not  cer- 
tify the  case  as  being  of  general  public 
interest,  it  would  be  assigned  to  a  dis- 
trict court  judge  for  an  expedited  hear- 
ing. 

This  newly  incorporated  language 
cures  any  alleged  defects  in  the  court 
enforcement  procedures.  The  final  re- 
sult would  be  machinery  in  which  the 
respondent's  due  process  rights  will  be 
protected  by  an  experienced,  impartial 
judge  relying  on  stare  decisis  while  the 
alleged  aggrieved  is  guaranteed  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  before  a  Federal  fonmi 
which  has  in  the  past  exhibited  great 
compassion  for  minority  rights. 

The  amendment  contains  several  cos- 
metic differences  from  the  original 
amendment  as  well  as  one  substantial 
change  which  reduces  the  time  period 
within  which  the  Commission  may  file 
a  civil  action  against  the  respondent 
from  180  to  150  days  from  the  time  the 
Commission  first  issues  Its  informal 
charge. 

The  importance  of  this  amendment 
should  not  be  underestimated.  As  it  rep- 
resents my  last  best  offer  it  signals,  in- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  the  final  effort 
to  resolve  the  court  enforcement  cease- 
and-desist  Issue  while  presenting  a  strong 
step  toward  salvaging  the  entire  bill. 
Previous  opponents  of  court  enforcement 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  the 
reasonableness  of  this  amendment  ver- 
sus the  very  real  prospect  of  no  equal 
employment  opportunity  enforcement 
law  at  all — a  most  unfortimate  and  im- 
necessary  consequence. 

Consistent  with  my  previous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  employment  discrimination 
enforcement,  I  shall  continue  to  keep 
an  open  mind  concerning  suggested  com- 
promises embodying  substantial  court 
enforcement  machinery  but  I  have  ex- 
hausted my  own  resources,  so  the  future 
of  the  bill  now  lies  In  the  hands  of  the 
those  who  adamantly  Insist  In  cease- 
and-desist  powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  insert  in  the  Rscoso  at  this  point  a 
7-day  notice  on  four  nominations. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Nones  Concerning  Nomxmationb  Bcfors  thx 

COXMITTXS    ON    THX    jTn>ICIART 

The  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

WUbur  H.  tmiahunty,  of  Arkansas,  to  l)e 
U.S.  Attorney,  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas, 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

William  D.  KeUer,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be  T;.S. 
Attorney,  Central  District  of  CaUfomla,  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  L.  Meyer,  re- 
signed, to  which  position  he  was  appointed 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Ermen  J.  PaUanck,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal,  District  of  Connecticut,  fop  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Oaetano  A.  Busso.  Jr., 
resigned. 

Harold  HIU  Titus,  Jr..  of  Washington,  D.C., 
to  be  UJB.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas 
A.  Plannery,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, notice  Is  hereby  given  to  aU  persons 
Interested  In  these  nominations  to  file  with 
the  committee,  in  wrlUng,  on  or  before  Mon- 
day. February  14,  1972,  any  representaUons  or 
objecUons  they  may  wish  to  present  con- 
cerning the  above  nominations,  with  a  fur- 
ther statement  whether  It  is  their  Intention 
to  appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMTITEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  announcement 
of  open  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  and  Recreation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimint  of  Sznatos  Jackson 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  open  hearings  have  been  scheduled  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation 
at  10:00  AM  each  day  In  room  3110,  on  the 
following  bills: 

nBKtTAXT    IS     (TUKSOAT) 

S.  3129,  LongfeUow  Historic  Site,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  and 

S.  1426,  Van  Buren-Llndenwald  Historic 
Site  of  Klnderhook,  N.Y. 

FEBRUART    17    (TBUBSOAT) 

S.   2725,  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park,  Virginia; 
S.   1291,  Plscataway  National  Park.  Mary- 
land; and 

S.  1652,  Oowpens  National  Battlefield, 
South  Carolina. 


HEARING  TEC7HNOLOGIES  FOR  EN- 
VIRONMENTALLY ACCEPTABLE 
GENERATION  OP  ELECTTRICITY 
FROM  COAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Jackson  in  connection  with  a 
hearing  concerning  coal  gasification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


HXAHINO  ON  New  TBCBN OI.OOXEB  VOB  Smvouw- 
ICCNTALLT  ACCXFTABLK  OENBUTION  OF  SUC- 

TBiciTT  From  Coal 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  the  envlron- 
mentaUy  acceptable  generation  of  electricity 
is.  a  requirement  of  the  future.  For  several 
years  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  pursued  as  an  air  poUutlon  control 
strategy  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  new  technologies  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  which  rely  on  coal  gasification.  An 
approach  offering  particular  potential  is  an 
advanced  or  combined  power  cycle  which 
Integrates  Into  one  system  the  technology  for 
on-site  synthesis  of  gas  from  coal,  a  gas 
turbine  and  a  steam  turbine.  Concurrently 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  pui^ 
suing  a  program  which  has  emphasized  tech- 
nologies for  the  synthesis  of  plpeUne  quality 
gas  from  coal.  This  effort  also  has  promise 
for  on-site  gasification. 

On  February  8th  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affaln  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Federal  programs  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  advanced  or  combined  pow- 
er cycles  employing  coal  gasification  for  the 
environmentally  acceptable  generation  of 
electricity.  Tlie  hearing  wUl  be  convened  at 
9:30  ajn..  In  room  4200  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  pursuant  to  the  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  authorized  by 
Senate  Resolution  45.  Witnesses  will  Include; 

Honorable  Marlow  W.  Cook.  U.S.  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Honorable  Albert  Oore.  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Balzhlser,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Honorable  Hollls  M.  Dole,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Mineral  Resources,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Dr.  Stanley  Greenfield,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Research  and  Monitoring,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

James  R.  Garvey,  President,  Bituminous 
Coal  Research,  Inc. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absoice  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  assimie  it  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  AND  LAYING  OP 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tfi 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  witii 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 
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The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  the  pending  ques- 
tion being  on  sunendment  No.  813  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  on  which  there  Is  no 
time  agreement. 

Rollcall  votes  could  occur  during  the 
day.  

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2:34 
p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  February  8.  1972.  at 
lOajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  7. 1972: 

Dkpartmxnt  of  Labor 

Michael  H.  Moskow,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Arthur 
Fletcher,  resigned. 

Department   of   State 

William  A.  Stoltzfus,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  2,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State 
of  Kuwait,  to  the  State  of  Bahrain,  and  to 
the  State  of  Qatar,  to  serve  conciirrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Sultan- 
ate of  Oman  and  to  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

U.S.  Coast  Quard 
The    foUowlng    named    graduates    of    the 
Coast  Ouard  Academy  to  be  permanent  com- 
missioned officers  In  the  Coast  Qiuutl  In  the 
grade  of  ensign: 

Blenvenl  D.  Abllee         Arthur  E.  Crostlck 
James  M.  Alderson        John  M.  Crye 
Scott  L.  Anderson         Michael  P.  Decesare 
William  R.  Armstrong  Melvln  H.  Demmltt 
Merrltt  H.  Aurlch        Tim  B.   Doherty 
Henry  F.  Baley  Peter  T.  Dolaa 

William  H.  Bannister  Robert  F.  Duncan 
Paul  L.  Barger  Oalen  W.  Dunton 

Hampton  E.  Beasley     Anthony  J.  Dupree 


Joel  D.  Gunderson 
Laird  H.  HaU 
Robert  B.  Hallock 
Gordon  N.  Hanson 
Dean  L.  Harder 
Michael  D.  Hathaway 
Timothy  C.  Healey 
Gary  M.  Hell 
Norman  B.  Henslee 
Jeffrey  A.  Hlbbltts 
Jeffrey  A.  Hill 
Paul  J.  Howard 
Robert  D.  Innes 
Frederick  L.  Johnson 
Walter  G.  Johnson 
Joseph  H.  Jones 
Winston  S.  Jones 
Francis  J.  Klshman 
Charles  F.  Kllngler 
Richard  A.  Knee 
Raymcnd  K.  Kostuk 
Bruce  W.  Greger 
Joseph  M.  Kyle 
Gregory  D.  Lapp 
John  W.  Lamed 
Gordon  J.  Lawrence 
Craig  A.  Lelsy 
Fred  F.  LltchUter 
Thomas  J.  Love 
John  C.  Malmrose 
Loren  M.  MarovelU 
John  A.  Martin 
Michael  M.  Matune 
Charles  P.  McCarthy 
James  F.  McCarthy 
Bruce  C.  McCurdy 
Brian  L.  McDonald 
James  F.  McEntlre 
Richard  R.  Mead 
Thomas  C. 

Melsenzahl 
Bruce  E.  Melnlck 
John  S.  Merrill 
James  W.  Meyer 
Thomas  J.  Meyers 
Carlos  M.  Morales 
James  H.  B.  Morton 
Robert  O.  Mueller 
John  J.  Murray 
James  R.  Natwlck 
Douglas  S.  Neeb 


Dennis  G.  Beck 
Danny  D.  Benefldd 
Philip  T.  Bird 
Joseph  E.  Blanchard 
Harold  E.  Blaney 
Steven  C.  Borloz 
Samuel  R.  Brooks 
Clarence  A.  Brown 
Erroll  M.  Brown 
Lawrence  Q. 
Brudnlckl 
Richard  T. 


Dennis  M.  Egan 

Martin  C.  Eger 

David  L.  Bngan 

Charle  A.  Famsworth 
WlUlam  H.  Pels 
Richard  W.  Plsb 

John  P.  Foley 

William  P.  Forenuui 

Kenneth  A.  Porsythe 

Harry  W.  Forster 

Gary  L.  Frago 

Clay  A.  Fust 

Larry  R.  Oansz 

Michael  B.  Garwood 


Bucklngam 
Rex  A.  Buddenberg 
Christopher  O.  BumsJohn  J.  Olgllo 
Arthur  R.  Butler  Predrlo  R.  GIU 

John  O.  Calhoun  Dennis  J.  Gillespie 

Stephen  R.  Campbell  Thomas  H.  Gllmour 


William  F.  Carson 
WiUard  M.  Collins 
James  M.  Cooper 
Craig  P.  Osy 


Glenn  A.  Glpson 
Ronald  C.  Oonskl 
James  W.  Gormanson 
Hu^  T.  Grant 
John  M.  Gray 


Jimmy  Ng 
Bradley  J.  Nlesen 
Mark  D.  NoU 
James  W.  Norton 
Christopher  C.  Oberat 
Wayne  H.  Ogle 
Dennis  E.  Oldacres 
John  J.  CNeUl 
Stephen  B.  Osmer 
Thomas  C.  Paar 
Edward  E.  Page 
Edward  J.  Peak 
Steven  D.  Poole 
Patrick  J.  Pc^leskl 
Michael  W.  Ragsdale 
James  H.  Richardson 
Norman  D.  Robb 
John  A.  Bodgers 
David  A.  Rogers 
James  L.  Rohn 
Edwin  E.  RoUlson 
Dennis  D.  Rome 
Francis  J.  Sambor 
Dennis  A.  Sande 
Danny  J.  Sanromani 
Kevin  J.  Scheld 
Richard  J.  Sellen 
Penn  F.  Shade 
JohnR. 

Shannonhouse 
John  C.  Shaw 
Steve  S.  Sheek 
Marlin  L.  Shelton 
Michael  D.  Shidle 
Carl  R.  Smith 
Kirk  A.  Smith 
Phillip  C.  Smith 
Steven  B.  Spencer 
Patrick  M.  StlUman 
Joseph  A.  Stlmatz 
Benjamin  J.  Stoppe 
John  T.  Sugimoto 
Alan  D.  Summy 
Gary  L.  Swan 
John  K.  Synovec 
Jan  E.  Terveen 
Edmond  P. 

Thompson 
Robert  B.  Thornton 
Name  A.  Travis 
William  B.  Turek 


Terry  W.  Newell 

The  following  named  Reserve  offlcera  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast  Oviard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 


Ronald  E.  Meeker 
Francis  W.  Mm«r 


Eugene  N.  Tullcb 


U.S.  Marine  Corps 

The  foUowlng  named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 

Richard  Mulberry,  Jr. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Robert  E.  Frlederlch 

Paul  E.  Godfrey 

In  the  Navt 

The  foUowlng  named  Regular  officers  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commander  in  the 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CORPS 

Case,  Roger  S. 
Chambers,  John  T. 
Clark,  Thomas  L. 
Connally,  Thad  F. 
Corley,  Thomas  E. 
Coyle,  Radcllffe  J. 
Crafts,  Bryan  C. 
Crawford,  Alvln  H. 
Deely,  WlUlam  J. 
Dodge,  Herbert  S. 
Drake,  Anthony  M. 
Dupuy,  Theodore  E. 
Eder,  Kenneth  W. 
Ehrllch,  Frank  E. 
Pargason,  Crayton  A. 
netcher,  John  R. 
Gallup,  Donald  G. 


Gay,  Robert  M. 
'Georges,  Leon  P. 
GUI,  WUliam  L. 
Oreenberg,  Earl  B. 
Guzik,  "T"  James 
Hagen,  Donald  F. 
Haugland,  David  O. 
Hunslcker,  Lawrence 

G. 
Igleclafemandez, 

Raymond 
Jennings,  Rufus  B. 
Johnson,  FYancls  C. 
*  Johnsonbaugh,  Roger 

E. 
Kaiser,  Dale  C. 
Klrchner,  Peter  T. 
Larese,  Rlccl  J. 
Lestage,  Daniel  B. 
Maas,  Charles  F. 
Marlowe,  Frank  I. 
McCurley,  William  S. 
Mock,  Charles  R. 
Murdoch.  Malcolm  M. 
Murphy,  Michael  O. 
Nail,  Richard  L. 


MEDICAL 

Anderson,  Seth  E., 

Jr. 
Applegate,  William  R. 
Asher,  WUllam  M. 
BedeU,  Paul  F. 
Benninger,  Charles 

J. 
Bereler,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Berg,  Howard  S. 
Bethel,  James  W. 
Bormanls,  Peterls 
Boyle,  Robert  S. 
BiUlock,  Ronald  E. 
Busby,  Dennis  R. 
Caix4>beU,  Walker  H. 
Oaofl, Roberto.    ' 


Nevel.  William  O. 
Otto,  Ralph  N. 
PermowlcE,  Stanley  E. 
•Peters,  Norman  E. 
Pratt,  Russell  W. 
Batner,  Irving  P. 
Raymond,  Lawrence 
w. 

*Romeo,  Sam  J.  W. 
R\mdle.  "T"  "J" 
Sass,  Donald  J. 
Saumders,  Marvous 
Skogliuid,  Raybum 

B. 
Smith,  Bobert  L. 
Smith,  Bobert  W. 
Speck,  Arthur  L. 
Stover,  James  F. 
Taylor,  Brltton  E. 
Thompson,  Bruce  A. 
Vleweg,  Walter  V.  B. 
West,  Harold  D.,  Jr. 
Westervelt,  Harold  A. 
Winker,  Joel  E. 
Wood,  Ernest  M.,  Jr. 
Zimmerman,  Jack  E. 


StJPPLT    CORPS 


Allen,  Baymond  B. 
Basley,  Raymond  C. 
Basse,  Warner  P. 
Bell,  Ronald  M. 
Blaztna,  Joeeph  B. 
Bonbrlght,  John  M., 
Jr. 

*  Booth,  Stanley  L. 
Brown,  James  W. 
Buell,  Robert  M. 
Cobb,  James  L. 
Cone,  Paul  J. 

*Daughtrldge, 

Gerald  R. 
Davis,  John  R. 
Demayo,  Peter 
Eckelberger, 

James  K 
GUvary,  Daniel  J. 
Charette,  Paul  E. 
Oole,  Brady  M. 
Connolly,  Bobert  Z. 
Cooper,  Jackie  B. 
Coon,  Paul  D. 

*  Costa,  Blchard  D. 
Cunningham, 

PhUlp  T. 
Davis,  Arthur  R. 
Dellls,  Donald  O. 
Drlggers,  RlchEuxl  A. 
Flanagan,  Patrick  P. 
Gray,  Lloyd  S. 
Greenhalgh,  John  E. 
Gregory,  Kenneth  B. 
Grogan,  Arthur  B. 
Hardy,  Allen 
Hamad,  Paul  K. 
Hazlett,  Harry  L. 
Hinds,  Douglas  J. 
Hoopes,  Bonald  G. 
•Jensen,  Nels  P. 
Jublnskl,  Stephen 
Klein,  Carl  C. 
Konoplk,  Joseph  F., 
Jr. 


Llngenbrlnk,  Robert 

A. 
•Liter,  Theodore  G. 
•Lovelace,  Donald  A. 

Lyman,  Lawrence  G. 

Masters,  Edward  R. 

McCarthy,  Donald  L. 

McCauley,  Joseph  M. 

McGee.  WUllam  A. 

McNary,  WUllam  F. 
•Mehrens,  Arthur  J.. 
Jr. 

MUler.  Winston  B. 

Montgomery,  Samuel 
S. 

Nagele,  Eugene  E. 

Olson,  Engwall  A., 

in 

Owens,  James  C. 
•Pacofsky, 

Bartholomew 
Patterson,  Jerry  O. 
•Peck,  Joe  D. 
•Pllska,  Robert  F. 

Randall,  Harold  N.. 
Jr. 

Rogers,  WUllam  J., 
Jr. 

Stutts.  Jack  H. 

Sveen,  Gerald  E. 

Tatten,  Richard  J. 
•TUley.  PhUlp  L. 

Tyree,  David  M.,  Jr. 

Upton,  Thomas  H., 
Jr. 
•Vann,  Louis  E. 

Wardrup,  Leo  C,  Jr. 

Wareham,  Harry  B. 

Weaver,  Johnnie  R. 

Welsslnger,  Thomas 
R. 

Wheeler,  Hugh  H. 

WUUngham,  David  G- 

Wood,  Allen 

Zanettl,  Allen  G. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 


Ahem,  Bernard  J. 

Ahmsbrak,  Leon- 
ard L. 

Ammons,  James  E., 
Jr. 

Beach,  Stanley  J. 

Black,  Gerald  W. 

Brennan,  Joseph  F. 

Donan,  WUllam  E., 
Jr. 

Donoher,  Thomas  J. 

EVjker,  Robert  J. 

Gallagher,  Edward 
L.,  Jr. 

Oarver,  Frank  E. 

Gordon,  Robert  E. 

Graham,  Jack  D. 

Sealer,  Oart  T. 


Hunslcker,  David  S. 
Johnson,  Edward  D. 
McDonnell,  Francis 

W. 
Moran,  Eddy  B. 
Murray,  Frederick  J. 
Olson,  WUllam  G. 
•Rlcard,  Normand  A. 
Rice,  Ben  A. 
Rushing,  Leslie  W. 
Schade.  Slgmond  C. 
Scheer,  Rodney  R. 
Seibert,  John  F.,  n 
Smith,  WUllam  A. 
Stewart,  Wayne  A. 
Wlnslow,  WUllam  J., 

Jr. 
Witt,  George  R. 
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Alexander,  Robert  E. 
Allgaler,  Doiuad  D. 
Bediuur,  George  J. 
Bodamer,  Jamea  E. 
Boennlgbausen, 

Thomas  L. 
Caugbman,  James 

B.,  Jr. 
Cervenka,  Norman  L. 
Chrlstenson.  Carl  E. 
CbrUtlansen,  Von  O. 
Cook,  Jan  W. 
Dallam,  Michael  M. 
Dettbam,  John  L. 
Devlcq,  David  C. 
Donovan,  Lawrence 

K. 
Olbowlcs,  Charles 

J..  Jr. 
Hamed,  David  W. 
Harrell,  Haywood  H. 
Hartman,  PaiU  K. 
H(dmes,  Henry  A. 

XDDCK   ADVOCATX  QEMZKAL'S  CORPS 

Biihler,  Conrad  A.  Hllllgan,  Thomas  J. 

CampbeU,  Hugh  D.  MedUn,  WUllam  R. 

Clark,  Bruce  A.  *Wllklns,  Richard  h. 
OasB,  James  D. 

DENTAL   CORPS 


Kau,  Julian  M.  F. 
Klrkley,  Owen  M. 
'Klikwood,  Kenneth 

K. 
Krauter,  Oeorge  £. 
Leonard,  Daniel  B., 

Jr. 
Lyons,  James  R. 
Marshall,  Jimmle  O. 
MclAughlln,  Xdwln 

W. 
Miller.  Robert  K. 
Montoya,  Benjamin 

F. 
Peltier,  Eugene  J., 

Jr. 
Ruficyk,  Joaaph  A. 
Seeber,  Earl  R.,  Jr. 
•Sowle,  Martin  L.,  Jr. 
Thoureen,  Thomas 

H. 
Walter,  John  A. 


OroS,  Gordon  B. 
Hurst,  Thomas  L. 
Martin,  Lloyd  R. 
Matson,  John  E. 
Oatls,  Oeorge  W.,  Jr. 


Russell,  Harold  L. 
Skyberg,  Russell  L. 
Smith,  Carl  J. 
Stefl,  Charles  T. 
Zotter,  Frank  E. 


MEOICAL   SERVICK   CORPS 

Dewltt,  James  E.  Tinier,  Bobby  M. 

Godfrey,  Walter  A.,  Jr.  Woodard,  Charles  J. 
Kovarlk,  Clifford  V. 

NURSE    CORPS 


Allen,  Janet  K. 
•BlrJchlmer,  Marlon  L. 

BrouUlette,  Blarlne 
J.  E. 

Calloway,  Emily  F. 

Edwards,  Karen  E.  C. 

Frazier,  Frances  M. 
•Harris,  Vera 
•Hettinger,  Jeanette 
M. 

Hoeford,  Barbara  C. 

Jennett,  Jo  A. 

Kelly,  Joann  P. 
•Lane,  Grace  A. 

Lynch,  Marie  A. 

Lyons,  Barbara  A. 
•MacClelland,  Doris  C. 

The  following  named  Reserve  officers  ot 
the  United  States  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commander  in  the 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MXDICAL  COKP8 


•Martin,  Zuleime  L. 

Nelson,  Marljean  V. 

CNelU,  Elizabeth 

Oroflno,  Gloria  A. 
•Orr,  Wanda  S. 
•Pickering,  Julia  E. 
•Roberts,  Catherine  V. 

Rollins,  Jean  C. 

Shaffer,  Bemardlne  L. 
•Staab,  PatrlcU  L. 

Sxilllvan,  Elinor  M. 
•Sullivan,  Nancy  E. 
•Surman,  MaryS. 

Walsh,  EUeen  C. 

Watson,  Beverly  A. 

Weldt.  Bew  P.,  n 


Baker,  Richard  C. 
•Blandlng,  James  D. 

Blount,  Edgar  R.,  Jr. 

Bucayu,  Nemeslo  B. 
•Cacdac,  Manuel  A. 

Caress,  Donald  L. 

Cary,  Robert  F. 

Coran,  Arnold  O. 

Delatorre,  Juan  F. 

Fontanel  U,  Enlo 

Hutchison,  David  E. 

Johnson,  Wlllard  C. 

Jones,  Ronald  F. 
•Jothl,  Rlshyur  K. 

Klepf  er,  Richard  F. 

Lavenuta,  Ferdinand 


Lowrle,  Edmund  G., 
Jr. 

•Mahaffey,  WUUam  B. 

McCormlck,  TUnothy 
M. 

Murray,  Gordon  F. 

Nlcodemus,  Hono- 
ratoF. 

Pauly,  Robert  P. 

Perry,  Herbert  8. 
*Rlgor,  Benjamin  M. 
•Shetty,  Kadanale  R. 

Tejano.  Felipe  M. 

Vlllanueva,  Jose  E. 

Woodzow,  Steven  I. 


CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Kukler.  Richard  Sullivan,  ai^t^  p. 


•VanCleave,  Patricia 
J. 


•Pearce,  Doris 
*RaahIey,  Mable  E. 
Sparks,  Beverly  J. 

Tb»  following  named  oOcan  of  ttae  XJBlted 


States  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  lino 
and  staff  oorps,  as  indicated,  subject  to  quall- 
ffcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Abbott,  Richard  L. 
•Adams,  James  W. 
•Adams,  Raymond  A. 
Adams,  Robert  F. 
Adkenon,  Roy  O. 
Aeschleman,  Vance 

E.,  Jr. 

•Albaugh,  Cleve  W. 

Albers,  Steven  C. 

•Albert,  William  A. 

Alexander,  Marlon 

R..  Jr. 
Allen,  Harry  B. 
•Allwlne,  Robert  A. 
Amos,  Robert  E. 
Anastasl,  George  M. 
•Andersen,  Oliver  L. 
Andersen,  Robert  V. 
Anderson,  Cecil  C. 
Anderson,  Daniel  S. 
•Anderson 
Anderson, 
Anderson,  John  L. 
Anderson,  Russell  F. 
Anderson,  Thomas  P 
•Anglln,  Hubert  L. 
Apple,  Lester  A. 
•Arbogast,  James  B. 
Argubrlght,  Stephen 

P.,  Jr. 
Armstrong,  William 

L. 
Amy,  Louis  W.,  m 
Arrlson,  James  M., 

m 
Ashbum,  Erich  H. 
Asher,  Philip  G.,  Jr. 
Athanson,  John  W. 
Atwell,  Felton  G. 
Aztman,  Darold  S. 
BaUey,  Howard  L. 
Bailey,  Jerry  R. 
Baker,  Ronnie  B. 
Baker,  WUllam  H. 
Ballard,  Michael  H. 
BaUback,  Leonard  J., 

Jr. 
Bancroft,  Ronald  M. 
Bankson,  Rodney  A. 
Barber,  Stanley  D. 
Barker,  Kenneth  D. 
•Barnes,  Harlan  L. 
Barnes,  Thomas  R. 
Barnett,  Thomas  J. 
•Baron,  Michael 
•Barrett,  Hoyt  8. 
Barry,  Robert  F. 
Barsoeky,  John  J. 
Barstad,  David  D. 
•Bashaw,  Lloyd  W. 
Bates,  Arthur  H. 
•Batti,  Donald  E. 
Bauman,  James  R. 
Baumstark,  James  8. 
Baxter,  Peter  C. 
•Bazzel,  Roderlc  C. 
Beau,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Beam,  David  M. 
Beam,  Sherrlll  W. 
Beard,  Garnet,  C,  Jr. 
Beard,  Tommy  H. 
Beardsley,  John  W. 
Beaver,  Jerald  C. 
Beckett,  Robert  S. 
Belanger,  Ronald  F. 
Bell,  Duncan  W.  J., 

Jr. 
BeU,  John  M. 
BeU,  Robert  A. 
BeU,  Robert  8. 
BeU,  RusseU  A. 
Btiser,  Richard  B., 
m 

Belyan,  Michael  P. 
•Benltes,  Robert  D. 
Benner,  Francis  J. 
Bennet.  DaTld  H.,  Jr. 


Bennett,  Bobby  £. 

Bennett,  David  C. 
•Bennett,  Hugh  M. 

Berkeblle,  Donald  F. 

Berry,  William  L. 

Blenllen,  Daniel  E. 

Bingham,  Glenn  8. 

Bingham,  John  E. 

Blackmon.  Larry  W. 

Blakely,  Frederick  M. 
Jr. 

Bledsoe,  John  P. 

Bliss,  Larry  D. 

Bloomer,  John  O. 

Blount,  Thomas  E., 
Jr. 

Bobo,  WUton  C,  Jr. 
•Bohn,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 

Bolger,  Robert  K. 

BoUow.  GeOTge  K 
Gordon  W.^Bond,  LawBon  G. 
Harold  M.     Bond,  Rogers  A, 

Bondl,  Robert  C. 

Bonewltz,  Richard  F. 

Bookhultz,  John  W. 

Borohers,  Carl  B. 

BoircbeiB,  Doyle  J., 
rn 

Boccik,  Paul  R. 

Boswoith,  RoUn 

Bowman,  Gene  M. 

Boyer,  Bruce  A. 

Boyle,  Robert  S. 

BozzeUi,  PhlUp  A. 

Brachit,  Steven  E. 

Brackx,  Omer  M. 

Bradbury,  Donald  T. 
•Bradford,  Alfred  E. 

Bradley,  WUUam  H. 

Brady,  Charles  R. 

Brady,  Timothy  8. 

Bragunler.  William  E. 

Brannon,  Mlrthi>el  L. 

Brauer,  Gbrdon  R. 
•Brayton,  Gerald  R. 

Bretz,  Benjamin  O. 

BrltUln,  Albert  R., 
Jr. 

Brooks,  Leon  P.,  Jr. 
•Brotdcs,  Robert  H. 

Brouwer,  Frederick 
P..  n 

Brown,  Charles  J.,  m 

Brown,  David  M. 
•Brown,  Donald  H. 

Brown,  Hai  Q. 

Brown,  Jeffrey  L. 

Browne,  Hwbext  A., 
Jr. 

Browne,  Pater  A. 
•Browning,  Robert  E. 

Brugh,  Lon  E. 

Bryan,  George  W. 
Bryan,  Herbert  F. 
Bryant,  Leon  C. 
Buckley,  RusseU  H., 

Jr. 
Buckley,  William  C. 
Budnlck,  Allen  J. 
Bunker,  Mark  A. 
Blinker,  Michael  G. 
Bunting,  Daniel  C. 
Burger,  James  L. 
Burgess,  Clifford  T., 

Jr. 
•Burgett,  Bernard  E. 
Burman.  George  A. 
Bums,  Jamea  h. 
Bums,  John  C. 
Bums,  Richard  J. 
Buxton,  Hunhel  B., 

Jr. 
Btirtram,  Rodecldc 
Bufich,  John  R. 
Bush,  Gary  A. 
Butler,  Richard  M. 
Buttram,  B<4>ert  H. 


Byerly,  KeUle  8. 

Caler,  John  E. 

Callahan,  Gary  W. 

CaUoway,  Charles  L. 

Cameron,  John  R. 
•Cameron,  Thomas  A. 

Cameron.  "V"  Tftng 
'Camp,  William  P. 

CampbeU,  David  R. 

CampbeU,  James  J. 

Canon,  Olin  C,  Jr. 
•Canup,  Theodore,  Jr. 

Carder,  WUllam  H. 

Carey,  David  J. 

Carey,  James  R. 

Carlin,  Daniel  8. 

Carlson,  James  L. 

Carolan,  James  C. 

CarroU,  David  L. 

Carson,  Joe  W 


Cornla.  Howard 

•OornweU,  Alton  E. 

Corsette,  Richard  B. 
CosteUo,  Terrenee  W. 

Couch,  Dale  M. 

Counts,  Jimmle  A. 

Covltz,  Andrew  J. 

Coyle,  Michael  T. 

Craft,  James  H. 

Craig,  Norman  L. 

Cramer,  Charles  R. 

Crane,  Stephen  H. 

Crawford,  Frederick  fi 

Crawford.  Gerald  R. 

CrlsafuUl,  Miguel  j. 

Cronln.  Robert  R. 

Cross,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
•Cross,  Stanley  O. 
•Crow,  Robert  L. 
•Crowe,  Luclous  B. 


Carson,  WUllam  H..  H.OuUlpher,  John  O 


Carter,  James  M. 
Carter,  Lynn  D. 
Carter,  Ronnie  G. 
Carty,  John  R. 
Caseman,  Jerry  B. 
Gate,  Eugene  N.,  Jr. 
Cavaluchl,  Robert  A. 
Cebrowskl,  Arthur  K 
Ceckuth,  Richard  E. 
Cepek,  Robert  J. 
Chalkley,  Henry  G. 
Chandler,  James  F. 
Chaney,  WUUam  H. 
Charette.  Alfred  A., 

Jr. 
Charles,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Chasey,  August  A. 
ChenaiUt,  David  W., 

11 
Chotvacs,  Charles  J. 
Chris  tensen, 

Charles  L. 
Christensen, 

Ernest  E. 
Christian,  George  F. 
Christian.  Michael  D. 
Christie,  Warren  B., 

Jr. 
Chiu-chwell,  Ralph  N., 

m 

•Cima,  Frank  J. 

Cinoo,  Raymond,  Jr. 

Claassen,  Steven  H. 

Clark,  Jackie  L. 

Clark,  James  W. 

Clark.  Itobert  H.,  Jr. 

Clark,  WUllam  H. 
•Clark,  WUllam  T. 

Clarke,  Frederic  T.. 
Jr. 

Clayton,  WUUam  B., 

in 

Clemlns,  Archie  R. 
•Clemmer,  Everett  D. 

Clime,  Robert  H. 

Clovigh,  Geoffrey  A. 

Cloward,  Richard  S. 

Clyma,  Dale  C. 

Clyncke,  Donald  R. 

Coady,  PhUlp  J.,  Jr. 
•Coatee,  Thomas  A. 

Coburn,  Clarence  D., 

Jr. 
•Coffey,  John  A. 

Cole,  Robert  8. 

Collier,  Arthur  H. 

Collins,  James  A. 

CoUlns,  MarshaU  B. 

Collins,  Walter  S. 
•Colonna,  Michael  A. 

Colvln,  Clarence  E. 

Combe,  Andrew  J. 

Conant,  Edward  H. 

ConneU,  Daniel  E. 

Conner,  Bryan  T. 

Conrad,  Harry  8. 

Cook,  James  R. 

Coonan,  John  J.,  Jr 


Curley,  Richard  C. 
Curtis,  Edward  R. 
Dahlvlg,  Alan  L. 
Daialey,  Richard  A. 
JDalager.  NeU  R. 
Daly,  Edward  L. 
Dangel,  John  H. 
Daniels.  John  H. 
Dantone.  Joseph  J.,  Ji 
Darsey.  Edgar  B. 
Daslnger,  WUllam  E. 
Davidson,  Wayne  F. 
Daviee,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Alden  C. 
Davis,  Aubrey,  Jr. 
Davis,  Dean  D. 
Davis,  George  H.,  Jr. 
Davis,  George  M. 
Davis,  James  W.,  Jr. 
DavlB,  Ralph  R. 
Davis,  Theron  L. 
Davis.  Walter  B. 
Davis.  WUllam  E. 
Day,  Charles  J. 
Day,  James  R.,  jr. 
Deberry,  John  M. 
Deboer,  James  K. 
Decker,  RusseU  H.,  Jr. 
Decrona,  Donald  A. 
Dletrlck,  Jack  L. 
DeU,  JuUus  B.,  Jr. 
Demarra,  Glll>ert  J. 
Demchlk,  Robert  P. 
Denbow,  Kenneth  D. 
Denham,  Denny  J. 
Denlea.  Edward  P. 
'Denson,  James  K. 
Denton,  WUUam  H. 
Deroco,  Alan  P. 
Derotisle,  WllUam  L. 
Dersham,  Dayton  L. 
Desrochers,  Joseph  O. 
Dettman,  Bruce  M. 
Devlne,  Thomas  A. 
Dewltt,  Ward  A. 
Diaz,  Donald  G.- 
Dlck,  Albert  G. 
Dickson.  James  W. 
Dickson,  Ray  R. 
Dletzler,  Andrew  J. 
Dlfranslco, 

Thomas  W. 
DUlon,  Leo  G. 
Dirkx.  Peter  C. 
Dlrren,  Frank  M.,  Jr. 
Dlselrod,  John  E. 
Disney,  Charles 
Dltmore,  Kenneth  J. 
Dlx,  Paul  G. 
Dixon,  Thomas  E. 
Dobbins.  WlUlam  P., 

Jf. 
Donahue,  John  C, 

in 

Donnelly,  John  T., 
Jr. 
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Cooper,  Samuel  A.,  Jr  Donnelly,  Michael  P. 
Cope,  Alfred  L.,  Jr.        Dopson,  Michael  L 
Corgnatl.  Lelno  B.,  Jr   Douglass,  Tbccnas  N. 


Dow,  Paul  R. 

Dowd,  James  L. 

Doyle,  Dennis  M. 

Doyle,  Michael  W. 

Draper,  Robert  A. 

Drennan,  Arthur  P. 

DrlscoU,  Thomaa  J. 

Dryden,  William  T. 

Diiffy,  James  M. 

Duhame],  PhlUp  D. 

Dunagan,  Jerry  M. 

Dunbar,  Perry  J. 

Duncan,  Glenn  L. 

Dunlap,  David  B. 

Dimn,  Anthony  T. 

Dunn,  Michael  E. 

Dur,  PhUlp  A. 

Durden,  John  D. 

Durham,  Andrew  C. 

Durkee,  Albert  W. 

Dyches,  Fred  D. 

Dyer,  Donald  A. 

Dykeman,  Paul  R. 

Earnest,  Richard  L. 

Earnhardt,  John  B. 

Eddy,  Rodman  M. 
•Edgar,  Peter  D. 

Edmlston.  James  B. 
•Edwards,  Harry  M. 

Edwards,  Harry  S., 
Jr. 

Eblers,  nieodore  J. 

Eldenshlnk, 
Gerald  M. 

Elder,  PhlUp  R. 

Elklns,  Rodger  N. 

Ellis,  WlUlam  C,  Jr. 

Elsasser,  Thomas  C. 

Emerson,  David  C. 

Erlcson,  Walter  A. 

Erskine,  Donald  A. 

Escobar,  Ftank  A., 
Jr. 

EvangueUdi,  CyrU  G. 

Evans,  Gerard  R. 
•Evans,  Jimmle  W. 
•Evans,  Jimmle  W. 

Evans,  John  VL 
•Everson,  Rlchanl  W. 

Faddls.  Walter  H. 

Fagaley,  Donald  C. 

Fant,  Glenn  K.,  Jr. 
•Parley.  Robert  T. 

Farrla,  Robert  O., 
Jr. 

Fast,  Alger  G. 
•Fay,  Vincent  P. 

Feeser,  Henry  R. 

Pegan,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
•Felps,  LoweU  D. 

Fenton,  Paul  H. 

Ferguson,  James  B., 
m 

•Ferguson, 
Norman  C. 

Ferguson,  Robert  L. 

Ferguson,  Robert  D. 

Feuerbacher, 
Dennis  Q. 

Flckenscher. 

Edward  R..  m 
•Fledeldey,  Joeeph.  W. 

Jr. 
•Field,  John  B. 

Pike,  BurtU  P. 

FUippi.  RlOtaard  A. 

Flnne,  Peter  O. 

Finney,  Jamea  H. 
•Flnucan,  llioinas  E. 

Fltts.JoelR. 
•Fitzgerald,  John  A. 

Fladd.  Wirt  B. 

Flanagan,  WiUiam  J.. 

Jr. 
•neltz.  wmiMn  v.,  Jr. 

nentie.  David  L. 

netcher,  Paul  R. 

Plynn.  John  P. 

Fogerson,  Arron  8. 

Fones,  James  M.,  3x. 

fanoo,  David  J. 


Porsberg,  Gary  L. 
•Portney.  Doyle  W. 

Foster,  John  B.,  m 

Fox,  ArtJiur  D. 
•Foy,BasUW.,  Jr. 

France,  Frederick  M. 

Tnrxh,  Charles  E. 

French,  Gary  L. 

Frenzel.  Joseph  W.. 
Jr. 

Frenzlnger,  Tbotnfu 

w.,n 

Fricke,  Harold  J.,  Jr. 

Fry.  John  L. 

Fryer,  James  N. 

Puetsch,  Gait  T. 

Fuge,  Douglas  P. 

Fujlmoto,  Toshk) 
•Fulbrlght,  Terrell 
W..  Jr. 

Pulkerson,  Grant  D. 

Pulton.  Rodney  G. 
*Furr,  JackC. 

Oaal.  Robert  L. 

Gall,  Carl  F.,  Jr. 

Gamrath,  James  C. 

Garber,  John  W.,  Jr. 

Gardner,  Richard  W., 
Jr. 

Garrett.  Garland  W. 

Garrett,  PbUtp  T. 

Gawne,  John  C. 

Gay.  JoJin  P. 

Geddle.  Jotm  M..  Jr. 

Gee,  John  C. 

Gehman,  HOrcdd  W., 
Jr. 

GemanUl,  John  W. 

George.  Paul  J. 

Georgenson,  Ronald 
O. 

Gerard.  W«Uter  J. 

Gibson,  RiOhard  A. 

Gibson,  Thomas  L. 

Gifford,  Oorydon  R. 

GUmartln,  Jobn  T. 

Gist,  David  M. 

Given,  Robert  O. 

Oladin,  Bennle  R. 

Qlaeser,  Frederick  J. 

Gleason,  Thomas  F. 

Glennon,  Robert  C 

Olevy.  Daniel  F. 

GnUka,  Charles  W. 

Godbehere,  Richard 
G. 

Goldt,  Thomas  G. 

Goodlett,  WaUace  D. 

Goodwin,  Michael  R. 

Goolsby,  Richard  E. 

Gottlieb,  WlUlam  A. 

Graef .  Peter  J. 

Granal.  Gary  C. 

Grant,  Richard  F. 

Grant,  Stephen  I. 
•Granuzzo,  Andrews 
A. 

Grasser.  PhlUp  F. 

Green.  WlUlam  O. 

Greenan,  Edward  J. 

Greene.  Frledel  C. 

Greeson,  Bernard  D. 

Grlesser,  Robert  H. 
•Grlffln,  Clyde  W. 

GrUBn,  Paul  A. 

Griffith,  David  R. 

Griggs,  Carlton  A. 

Grosser,  Harold  J.,  Jr. 

Grostlck,  John  L. 

Guest,  Robert  ■. 
•Haan,  Dale  E. 

Habermeyer,  Howard 
Jr. 

Hack,  David  P. 
•Hadley,  Richard  J. 

Haff ,  Edwin  W.,  Jr. 

Haines,  WlUlam  R. 

Halenza,  Hal  R. 

HaU,  James  O. 

Hall,  John  P.,  Jr. 

HaU,  Leon  E. 


Hallahan,  Edward  T., 

HamUton,  Gerald  K. 

Hamma,  John  F. 

Hammond,  Thomas  J. 
•Hanq>son,  Harry  W. 

Hanke,  Robert  R. 

Hannam,  Donald  C. 

Hannum,  Edmund  P., 

Jr. 
•Hansen,  Roy  E. 

Hanson,  Dale  E. 

Hanson,  Robert  T.,  Jr 

Harder,  Ronald  E. 

Hardtarf er,  Alan  E. 

Hardy,  Richard  W. 
•Hargrove,  James  C. 
•Harker,  Donald  A. 

Harlan,  Richard  L. 

Harris,  Arthur  C,  m 

Harris,  Floyd  8. 

Harris,  Michael  J. 

Harris.  WlUlam  R. 

Harrison,  GUbert  A. 

Harrison,  RusseU  W., 

Hart,  Bruce  H. 

Hartkopf ,  Kenneth 
W. 

Hartlnger,  Ronnie  J. 

Hartman,  WlUlam  R. 

Hassett,  Daniel  P. 

Hassler,  Bobby  V. 

Hastings.  Steven  C. 

Hawver,  Jack  H.,  Jr. 

Heath,  Charles  M..  Jr. 

Heffeman,  Richard  F. 

Helnecke,  Walter  R. 

Helt,  James  F. 

Helyer,  Gordon  D. 

Henderson,  Harry  G. 

Hendricks,  Roy  L. 

Hennessey,  Raymond 

Hwsbey,  David  O. 

Hess,  Gerald  R. 

Hewitt,  George  M. 

Heyer,  Robert  W. 

Hlckey,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 

Hicks,  Norman  EL 

Hlestand,  Ftank  H. 

Hlgglns,  Bdward  P. 

HUdebrandt,  John  L. 

m 
•HIU,  Andrew  J. 

HUton,  Jay  L 

Hlmbarger,  Robert  L. 

Hinds,  James  J. 

HlBS,  Roger  A. 
•Hlte,  Thomas  H. 

Hockman,  Robert  E. 

Hodgdon,  Walter  G. 

Hoepfner,  Karl  T. 

Hoferkamp,  Richard 
A.,  Sr. 

Hofatetter,  Lawrence 
L. 

Hogan,  Jerry  P. 

Holbert,  WlUlam  H. 

HoUlday,  Barley  j. 

HolUnger,  Merlin  B. 

Holmes,  Thomas  E. 

Hood,  John  T. 

Hood,  WlUlam  T.  T.. 
Jr. 


Huffman,  Kenneth  A. 

Hughes,  Gary  M. 

HuUck,  Timothy  P. 

Hulsey,  VlrgU  O.  ' 

Humphreys,  Wayne  I. 

Hunt,  Clark  H. 

Hunter,  Robert  8. 

Hutmaker,  Matthew 
A.,  Jr. 

Hutt,  Gordon  W. 

Hutton,  Kennetli  L. 

HyIand,WiUlamW., 
Jr. 

Hynes,  Robert  F. 

nao.Feter  A. 
•Ireland,  Delbert  B- 

laaaca,  PhUUp  W. 

Jaoobl,  Lealle  M. 
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•Terry,  Donald  L. 

Thomas,  Evan  P.,  Jr. 

Thompson,  Bryoe  A. 
•Thomjwon,  Clifford  J. 

Thompson,  Eugene  C. 

Thompson,  Joseph  C. 

Thompson,  Meivm  E 
Jr. 

Thuente,  John  P. 

Tlmm,  Richard  D. 

Tlnston,  William  J., 
Jr. 

Tipper,  Ronald  O. 

Tlsarannl,  James 

Tobias,  Walter  A.,  n 

Todd,  John  H. 

TolberV  James  K. 
•Tolbert,  WUIlam  H. 

Tolley,  Richard  L. 

Tracy,  Robert  N.,  Jr. 

IVahan,  Edwin  C. 

Trapnell.  Robert  G. 

Treasc,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 

Treibor,  Gale  E. 
TremWey,  "J"  Forrest 
G. 

Trlebel,  Theodore  W. 
Tryon,  Robert  O. 
T^ukalas,  Denis  N. 
Tucker,  Ronald  D. 
Tudor,  Richard  A. 
Tufts,  Herbert  W.,  m 
Tuma,  David  P. 
•TurbevUle,  Fred  M., 

Jr. 
Turner,  Harris  W. 
Turner,  Laurence  H., 

Jr. 
Tuttle,  Arthur  J. 
Tyree,  Edward  C.  G., 

Jr. 
Tyrrel,  Norman  L. 
Ulrich,  WUUam  S. 
Umstead,  Marvin  P., 

Jr. 
Ungerman,  Michael 

K. 
Unrau,  Jerry  L. 
Urbanek,  Keith  A. 
Vacin,  Edward  M 
Vajda,  Thomas  C. 
Valenta.  Norman  Q. 
Vallance,  Winfred  D. 
VambeU,  James  P. 
Vanderschroefl, 

Ooenraad 
Vanduzer.  Roger  E. 
Vanheertimi.  Bruce 
Vanlue,  Kenton  W. 
Van  Winkle,  Pieter  K. 
•Varley,  Edwin  R.,  Jr. 
•Vaupel,  David  K. 
Veeck,  Charles  R..  Jr. 
Vsrcessl,  George  P. 
Viafore,  Kenneth  M. 
Victor,  Edward  O. 
•Vivian,  Jack  A. 
Vogt,  Frederick  H. 
VoUmer,  Ernest  P. 
VosUus,  Robert  B. 
•Wagner,  Fred  D. 
Walberg,  Peter  E. 
Walchll,  John  C. 
Walden,  Kenneth  A. 
Walkenford,  John  H., 
m 

Walker.  Robert  O. 
WaU.  James  H. 
*WaU,  James  M. 
Ward,  AUan,  Jr. 
Ward,  Donald  E. 
Ward,  Robert  P. 
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Watklns,  Edison  L.,  n 

Watklns,  John  B. 
•Watt,  Robert  H. 

Weal,  Keith  I. 

Weber,  Gerald  W. 

Weed,  WUson  O. 

Weir,  RusseU  A. 

Welsbrod,  David  8. 

Weiss,  John  N. 

Welbom,  Paul  B.,  Jr. 
•Welenc,  Joseph 

Weller,  Edward  E. 

Wellmann,  Donald  A. 

Wells,  Bruce 

Wells,  William  E. 

Welsh.  Richard  O.  T. 

Welty,  Charles  8.,  Jr. 

Wenger,  Charles  A. 

Wenlger,  Marvin  J. 

Werner,  Keith  M. 

Werner,  Michael  C. 

Wertzberger.  Charles 
R. 

West,  WUIlam  A. 
•Wheeler,  WUIlam  W., 
Jr. 

Whltaker.  Ronold  O. 

Whltcomb,  Wlnfleld 

J. 
•White,  Arthur  E. 

White,  Raymond  M. 

White,  Walter  E. 

Whitehead,  Albert  B. 

Whlteman,  Herman 
L.,  Jr. 

Whitten,  Audrey  B., 
Jr. 

Wicker,  Charles  L. 
•WUcox,  Mack  R. 

WUdman,  Robert  A. 

WUklns,  Joe  L. 

WUlever,  Kent  A. 

WUliams,  Donald  B. 

WlUlams,  Ivan  W. 

WUliams.  Walter  D., 

ra 

WUliams,  Walter  D, 
Jr. 


•WlUlamson,  James  V. 
Jr. 

WUUamson.  Robert  V 

Wilson.  Charles  E. 

WUson,  Jack  W. 
•WUson,  Robert  A. 

WUson,  Thomas  B. 

Wlnslow,  Donald  E. 

Wise,  Aubrey  L. 

Wlsenburg,  Mark  R. 

Wlthey,  Thomas  A. 

Witter,  Ray  C. 

Wltzenburg,  Gary  M. 

WoJtkowBkl,  WUUam 
8.,  Jr. 

Wolter,  Richard  C. 

Womble,  George  C, 
Jr. 

Woodford,  Duvai  8. 
•Woodruff,  Harold  H. 

Woolett.  Jerry  P. 

Workman,  James  P., 

U 
•Worth,  Charies  W. 

Wright,  Daniel  A. 

Wright.  Eugene 

Wright.  John  R. 

Wright,  Robert  E. 

Wright.  Webster  M., 

Jr. 
•Wright.  Will  R. 

Wright,  WllUam  H., 

IV 
•Wright,  WlUlam  E. 

Wyatt,  Thomas  W. 
•yeager.  Dale  A. 

Yost,  James  A. 

Young,  David  G. 

Young,  Harry  M. 

Young,  Kenneth  E. 

Yule,  Robert  B. 
•Zari,  Albert  B. 

Zecb,  Gary  G. 

Zlnt.  Harold  O..  Jr. 

Zohlen,  John  T. 

Zuberbuhler, 
WUUam  J. 

Zwlrschltz,  Gary  W. 


ICXDICAL  COKPB 


Anderson,  Robert  L. 
Andrake,  WlUlam 
Blades,  Frederick  C. 
Boardman,  Sheffield, 

Jr. 
Bobert,  Duwayne  H. 
Bolce,  John  A.,  n 
Boldon,  Douglas  P. 
Bowers,  Larry  H. 
Boyle,  Stephen 
Bridensttne,  James  B 
Broadrick,  Oary  L. 
Brochard,  Victor  A. 
BroomaU,  Robert  H. 
BrowneU,  Douglas  A. 
Chambers,  John  W. 
Chandler,  James  L. 
Clbula,  Lawrence  M. 
Colosl,  Nicholas  J. 
Combs,  WlUlam  A. 
Oottfortl,  Victor  A. 
Cortes,  Edgar  L. 
Crenshaw,  Roger  T. 
Crenshaw.  Theresa  L. 
Oronin,  Robert  P. 
Crucitt,  I41chael  A. 
Dascher,  PhllUp  M. 
Dean,  Max  A. 
Dibona,  Douglas  D. 
Drobocky,  Igor  Z. 
Dyer,  Norrls  L.,  Jr. 
Elo,  Tom 

English,  Joseph  M. 
Plsk,  Henry  J.,  Jr. 
PraloU,  Richard  L. 
Ptogge,  Jimmy  D. 
Puseller,  Prancls  W. 
Qastwrlgbt,  John  A. 
Oaudet,  Paul  T. 
Qellman,  Arnold  E. 
Olasl,  Robert  M. 
(Uassgow,  mcbard  D. 


Graham,  Robert  O. 
Gustavus,  John  L. 
Hageman,  Dean  D. 
Habn,  Delbert  H.  H. 
Harms,  Jon  W. 
HaiKlson,  Carrington, 

n 
Hash,  Cecil  J.,  Jr. 
Hazetn,  Steven  J. 
Henneesy,  Joseph  P. 
•Henchler,  Jonathan 
Hogan,  James  M. 
Hogan,  Michael  J. 
HoUls,  Joseph  B. 
Horowitz,  Irvtn  R. 
Johnson,  Thomas  A. 
Jones,  Garry  L. 
Jordan,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Kadyk,  Jan  M. 
Kamm,  Patrick  W. 
Kaufman,  Joseph  A. 
Kean,  Dennis  W. 
Kendrlck,  WUUam  R. 
Knavel,  James  L. 
Knepper,  John  G. 
Knuff,  Thomas  E. 
Kohl,  Frank  S. 
Kollen,  Robert  S. 
Lesesne,  Edwtird  H. 
Lombard! ,  Dennis  L. 
Mahalak,  Lawrence 
w. 

MarshaU,  Larry  J. 
Masys,  John  H. 
MazweU,  Daniel  D. 
McDaniel,  Robert  C. 
Melton,  Lee  J.,  m 
Mlckal,  Donald  E.  S. 
Miller,  James  D. 
Morris,  Lawrence  R. 
Motes,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Nagy.  Robert  E. 


Nemeth.  Clifford  J. 
Newt<»i,  NeU  A. 
Nichols.  Trent  W. 
Ogle,  Samuel  G. 
Opatry,  David  J. 
Peterson,  NeU  T.,  Jr. 
Pollard,  John  C. 
Reinert,  Carol  G. 
Renslnk,  Michael  J. 
Rice,  Charles  L. 
Robinson,  Cyrus  M. 
Rodgers,  Stephen  J. 
Rowekamp,  John  D. 
Sebastian,  James  A. 
Smith,  David  E. 
Smith.  William  R. 
Snyder,  John  M. 
Staker,  Larry  V. 
Suitor,  Roscoe  P. 
Terpenlng,  Larry  R. 


Thomas,  Douglas  P. 
Thompson,  John  W., 

Jr. 
Townsend,  Raymond 

B. 
Walker,  Prank  W. 
Walsh,  Tb(Hnas  B.,  Jr 
Watson,  WlUlam  E. 
WeUer,  Harold  H. 
Wells,  Arthur  P.,  Jr. 
Wickhan,  Clayton 

W. 
WUliams,  Edward  D. 
WUliams,  Thomas 

M..ni 

Wlllmore,  Luther  J. 
Woods,  James  D. 
Wright,  Lewis  E. 
Toungblood, 
Frederick  B. 


StrPPLT  CORPS 


Allen,  Robert  P. 
Anderson,  John  P. 
Auerbach,  Eugene  B. 
Bary,  David  8. 
Basham,  Carmen  L. 
Bauman,  Thomas  W. 
BezanUla,  David  O. 
Bice,  Fred  J. 
Biegner,  Frederick, 

Jr. 
Bishop,  Phillip  E. 
Blaylock,  James  8. 
Boallck,  Howard  R. 
Brandt,  Craig  M. 
Brighton,  Edward  E., 

Jr. 
•Bryant,  Verle  E. 
Burgess,  Edward  L. 
Butler,  Joel  L. 
Campbell,  Richard 

P..  Jr. 
Canale.  Vincent  T. 
Caudle,  AUen  D..  Jr. 
Christopher,  Donald 

D. 
•Cornellson.  Charles 

H. 
Ortbbln,  Thomas  M. 
Danf orth,  Lawrence 

L. 
Dejanovlch,  James  P. 
Deloech,  Stephen  J. 
Donato.  Robert  C. 
Doran,  WUIlam  E. 
Downer,  Glenn  L 
Draper,  John  V. 
Drucis,  Timothy  J. 
Dunkle,  Charles  T. 
Dunkle,  James  A. 
Ebbesen,  Preven  E. 
Field.  Leroy  P.,  Jr. 
Plgueroa,  Ernest  L. 
Flint,  Ralph  Q. 
Ponda,  George  A. 
Poster,  Donald  O. 
Free,  WUIard  D. 
Prelberg,  Leonard  8., 

Jr. 
Pronczkowskl,  Ralph 

E. 
Gabor,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Gayton,  Lewie  B. 
Olbblns,  Donald  B. 
OUBn,  Donald  H. 
GiUUand,  Paul  E. 
Oorham,  Robert  L. 
Griffin,  Leonard  C, 

Jr. 
Gross,  Royce  A. 
HamUton,  Howard  H. 
HamUton,  James  B. 
Harper,  Albert  B. 
Harris,  Christopher 

B., 
Hartwell,  WlUlam  R. 
Hatcher,  Robert  C. 
Haynes,  WUIlam  M., 

Jr. 
Heeb,  Benny  J. 
'Helder,  James  M.,  Jr. 


Hephner,  Patrick  J. 

Hobbs.  WUbur  N. 

Hofller,  Robert  B. 
•Holmes,  Clifford  J. 

Holtz,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 

Hopkins,  Bruce  A. 

Hoyt,  Michael  C. 

Hunter,  Don  L. 

Hurlbutt,  James  W. 
•Hutto,  John  A. 

Jaffln,  Frederick  T., 
Jr. 

Jaqulth,  Linford  J. 

Jensen,  Albert  L. 

Johnson,  Jesse  B. 

Jones,  Allan  H. 

KeUy,  Timothy  M. 

Kleckhefer,  Edward  H 
•Koselka,  James  A. 

Kosmark,  Alfred  C. 

Kowalski,  Karl  A.,  Jr. 
•Landon,  Stewart  N. 
•Lanza,  Vincent 

Larson,  Richard  D. 

Leon,  Albert 

Lessa,  Joseph  O.,  Jr. 

Lines,  Donald  P. 

Long,  Doviglas  A. 

Lutz,  Alan  L. 

Magrogan,  WUIlam 
P.,  Jr. 

MaUoy,  Joseph  M. 

Mantonya,  Robert  R. 

Marino,  Stanley,  Jr. 

Martm,  Patrick  E. 

Mayer,  Carl  M. 

McCook,  Kevin  W. 

McCowan.  WUUam  B., 
Jr. 

McGavran,  Samuel  B. 
•Merrltt,  Frank  W.,  Jr. 
•Meys,  Charles  P. 

Minnls,  Mel  W. 

Mlzer,  Robert  J. 

Monteith,  Gary  H. 

Moore,  Stephen  D. 
•Mortensen,  John  J. 

Mortrud,  David  L. 

Murray,  Thomas  O., 
Jr. 

Nemmers,  Robert  8. 

Nlchael.  Robert  H. 
•Oberle,  Michael  J. 

O'Connor,  John,  Jr. 
•Parish,  Anthony  E. 

Patterson,  Kenneth  L 
•Paulson,  Alvln  L. 

Peck,  Ronald  K. 

Privateer,  Charles  R. 

Rapp,  Carl  A. 

Rebarlck,  WlUlam  P. 

Rledel,  WUliam  M. 
•Roland,  BUly  J. 

Rutherford,  David  O. 

Sadler,  David  H. 

Santuccl,  David  M. 

Sardella,  Leo  J. 

Schaefer,  John  P. 

Schewe,  Norman  L. 

Schrelber,  Dennis  L. 


Scott,  WUliam  C. 

Scroggs,  CUfton  B., 
Jr. 

Shandy.  Jerome  C. 

Shi^>ack,  Richard  A. 
•Simeon,  Harlan  L. 

Simpson,  Steven  E. 

SpUler,  James  T. 
•Sprague,  James  A. 

Spyrlson,  Joseph  A. 

Stangl,  Larry  F. 

Sussman,  Richard  M. 
•Swan,  Aubrey  E. 
•Tarr,  Nicholas  W. 

Tuggle,  Richard  C. 


Tyson,  George  J.,  Jr. 

VanDeveer,  Charles 
B. 

VanTassel,  Russel  D. 
•Vleweg,  Herbert  H. 

Vigrass,  David  K. 
•Wachutka,  James  R. 

Walker,  Charles  K. 

Walker,  Prances  D., 
m 

Weekes,  James  E. 
WUde,  Charles  L. 
WUklnson,  Ronald  C. 
WUUams,  JUson  L. 
•Zlmbelt,Am«dC. 


CHAFLAIW    OOltfS 


Bergsma,  Herbert  L. 
Cook,  Blmer  D. 
Bthridge,  WUliam  M. 
Hannlgan.  Richard  P. 
Holderby,  Anderson 
B.,  Jr. 
HTimmer,  George  B. 
Lyons,  Richard  M. 


Macho,  Oeorge  8. 
MltcheU,  Zeak  C,  Jr. 
Reese,  Donald  B. 
Slattery,  Maurice  C. 
Wlnterfeld,  Eugene 

P. 
Wright,  John  M. 


civn.  BNanmt  cokfs 


Ahl,  John  8. 
Akslonczyk,  Leon 
Baratta,  Mario  A. 
Barron,  Richard  M. 
Bates.  Ronald  O. 
Bersanl,  Robert  R. 
Bohnlng,  Lee  R. 
Bonderman,  Warner 

E. 
Bookhardt,  Edward 

L.,  Jr. 

Clarke,  WUmot  P. 
Clay,  Joseph  V.  P..  m 
Clayton,  James  B. 
Delmanzo,  Donald  D., 

Jr. 

Donnelly,  WlUlam  P. 
DroiUn,  Leon  B..  Jr. 
Estes,  Qeorgi  B. 
Fowler.  Richard  8. 
Frankum,  Stephen  D. 
Fusch.  Kenneth  E. 
Gagen,  Robert  E. 
Gallen,  Robert  M. 
Green,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 
Gregg,  Ronald  I. 
Hadbavny.  Ronald  8. 
Hall,  Fredrick  S.,  Jr. 
Harada,  Theodore  I. 
Hatter,  WUliam  H., 

Sr. 

JtlOGK  ADVOCATE  CENZKAL'S  COBP8 

Coyle,  Robert  B.  Oglesby,  Douglas  A. 

Edlngton,  Donald  B.     Rogers,  James  N. 
Ford,  William  J..  Jr.     Schachte,  WUIlam  L., 
Garrett,  Henry  L.,  m       Jr. 
Gordon,  John  E.  •Slnor,  Morris  L. 

Oranahan,  Thomas  B. 

DSNTAL  COBPS 


HerreU,  Orval  O. 
Hopper,  Mark  A. 
•Hubel,  Edward  H. 
Jacobs,  Paul  P. 
Jokela,  Carl  R. 
Jones,  Uoyd  8. 
KeUey.  Kenneth  C. 
KeUey,  Timothy  C. 
Koepp,  Gary  B. 
Laurance.  Richard  B. 
Long,  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 
Mltchum,  WlUiam  R. 

m 

Nakahara,  Jitauo 
NorveU,  James  D. 
Olsen,  Ole  L. 
O'NeUl.  Charles  P..  Jr. 
Perry,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Rein,  David  A. 
Roberts,  Ray  D. 
Runberg,  Bruce  L. 
Schleslnger.  Prancls 

D. 

Smith,  Ray  A. 
Stamm,  John  A. 
Stark,  Jamee  R. 
Swyers,  Harry  M. 
Wadsworth,  Robert 

W. 
Zane,  Shtidon  8.  H. 


Abrahamlan,  Richard 

B. 
Anderson.  WUliam  H., 

m 

BaU.  Melvln  E. 
Bate.  WUliam  S. 
Blank,  Lawrence  W. 
Bruns,  David  J. 
Cannon,  Richard  L. 
Carson,  Robert  E. 
Currert,  Robert  C. 
Dunny,  James 
Edwards,  Douglas  A. 
Fisher.  Earl  P. 
Fox,  Bruce  R. 
Hammer,  Dennis  D. 
Haney,  Patrick  J. 
HeUman.  Mark  E.  J., 
rv 

HeUman,  Larry  P. 
Hesby,  Donald  A. 
Hlx.  James  O.,  m 
Jucovlos,  Robert  L. 
•Klmbrough,  Kenneth 
J. 
Kronzer,  Richard  L. 


Kuntz,  Dcumon  D. 
Laquire,  Anton  K. 
Maddox,  James  A. 
Mclntlre,  WUUam  O. 
Nettelhorst,  Ralph  B. 
Olson,  Robert  J. 
Paulus,  Helen  M. 
Polrrler,  Maxlme  J.  P. 
Rlppert,   Eric   T. 
RoberteUo,  Prancls  J. 
Romero,  Felix 
Santuccl,  Eugene  T. 
Schamu,  Carl  W. 
Sludara,  Peter  W.      , 
SneU,  Byron  E.,  Jr. 
Stratton,  Russell  J. 
Theroux,  William  T., 

Jr. 
•ndwell,  Eddy 
Tooker.  DarreU  T. 
Troutman,  Gary  W. 
VanBelolB,  Harvard 

J..  Jr. 
WUey,  Wayne  M..  Sr. 
Yukna,  Raymond  A. 
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Bain,  Donald  K. 
Barr,  Kenneth  B. 
Bazzell,  Samuel  C. 
Beuchler,  Laznarr  O. 
BlenkowBkl,  Faustyn 

J. 
Blersner,  Robert  J. 
Brland,  Frederick  F. 
Burke,  Daniel  B. 
Cash,  Harold  D. 
Clarke.  Norman  B. 
Cook,  EI  via  D.,  Jr. 
Dellsle,  Oary  R. 
Devault,  Richard  L. 
Duley,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Eckmyre,  Austin  A., 

Jr. 
Oalnea,  Richard  N. 
Olbeon,  Richard  S. 
Hill,  James  C. 
Hutchlns,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 


Johnson,  Larry  W. 
Karch,  Larry  L. 
Lane,  Norman  E. 
McCroddan,  Donald  M. 
Mcintosh,  Wilton  W. 
Ozment,  Bob  L. 
Peck,  Robert 
Pitts,  Lucius  L.  n 
Postel,  Kenneth  L. 
Schweitzer,  James  D. 
Scott,  Kelvin  P.  O. 
Smith,  James  D. 
Snlttjer,  WlUlam  J. 
Sonntag.  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Stant,  George  M..  Jr. 
Thomas,  Thomas  B. 
Veckarelll,  Donald  T. 
Webb,  Edgar  P. 
Wilson,  Jason  A. 
Wood.  DueU  B. 
Woods,  Allen  O. 


irUBSX  COBP8 


.Grlgg.  Peggy  J. 
Hill,  Shirley  A. 
Ibach,  Maryanne  T. 
Langley,  Ann 
Llnehan,  Patricia  A. 
Luclxis.  Nina  J. 
McClelland,  Jerry  W. 
Smith.  Ruth  H. 
Tate.  Catharine 
White.  Patricia  M. 
Zuber,  Prances  E. 


Armstrong,  Kathryn  A 
Beyerle,  Doris  C. 
Boyle,  Mary  M. 
Bronokoskle.  Ann  M. 
Cascadden,  Mary  L. 
Coltharp,  Dove  A. 
Darcy.  Darlene  E. 
Darrah.  Elna  R. 
DeMartlnl,  Dolores  A. 
Ferrell,  Klrby  A. 
Flurry,  Beverly  J. 
George,  Kay  A. 

Roy  L.  Huddleston  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commander  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6787, 
subject  to  quallllcatlon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Herbert  E.  Stangl  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6787.  subject 
to  qiiallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Nellie  K.  Maugans  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the  Sup- 
ply Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quallflcaUon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Gonzalez-Llboy,  Oonzalo  V. 
LeToumeau,  David  J. 

Dale  W.  Lynch  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the  line,  sub- 
ject to  quaUflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following  named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  piirsuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Section  5787,  while  serving  In. 
or  ordered  to,  billets  for  which  the  grade  of 
commander  Is  authorized  and  for  unre- 
stricted appointment  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander when  eligible  pursuant  to  law  and 
regulation  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Ackart.  Leon  E.  Cullen,  Charles  W. 

Alexander,  Edward  E.,  Disney,  Donald  G. 

Jr.  Doe.  Ralph  F. 

Allman,  John  L,  in      Felderman,  John  L. 
Baldwin,  Edwin  M.       Flynn.  Gerrlsh  C. 
Bell.  Joe  L.  Freakes.  WUUam 

Calkins,  Deloe  S.,  Jr.     Oustafson,  Kenneth 
Chadlck,  Wayne  L.  R. 

Christian,  Richard  A.  Harbrecht,  Raymond 
Comer.  Robert  F.  J. 

Cox,  David  B.  Harris.  Richard  A. 


Haynee,  Jerry  B. 
Heck,  Alger  R. 
Heckathorn,  Clair  E. 
Hohmann,  William  D. 
Holt,  William  C. 
Klhune,  Robert  K.  U. 
lAmoureuz,  Robert  J. 
Lewis,  Marwood  D. 
Major,  James  A. 
Mott,  George  E.,  Ill 
O'Neill,  Cornelius  T. 
Owens,  Ramon  R. 
Plzlnger,  Donald  D. 
Pldgeon,  Robert  H. 


Rauch,  Leo  A. 
Relmann,  Robert  T. 
Richardson,  Daniel  C. 
Boyse,  Perry  R.,  Jr. 
Salmon,  Walter  W. 
Smith,  Charles  J. 
Smith,  Nepier  V. 
Susag.  Gary  R. 
TUger,  Billy  R. 
Watson,  Ian  M. 
White,  Ervln  E. 
Wlthsosky,  James  H. 
Wuorenmaa,  John  P. 


In  thx  Marxnz  Corps 


ST7PPLT  OOKPS 

BeU.  Ronald  M. 

Cone,  Jaul  J. 

Maglnnls,  Christopher  M.,  3t. 

ClVUi   XMGINEES   CORPS 

Martin,  Roger  G.  Sayner,  vmilam  V.,  Jr. 

Rlnnert,  Henry  J.  Smart,  Robert  D. 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  P.  Mllat.  U,S.  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  the  line  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6787, 
while  serving  in  or  ordered  to  billets  for 
which  the  grade  of  commander  is  authorized 
and  for  unrestricted  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  commander  when  eligible  pursuant 
to  law  and  regulation  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINZ 

•Ballnk,  Linda  J.  'Honeycutt,  Betty  8. 

•  Beckley .  Mary  A.  Uns.  Dorothy  K. 

•Cooperman,MaryS.    "Mathls,  Marlene  S. 
•Curry,  Viola  D.  Russell,  Mary  E. 

Cvisson,  Susan  P.  Safford,  Sylvanla  A. 

•Dombrowskl,  •Smalley,  PhlUls  E. 

Katherlne  M.  Summers,  Lynda  L.  P. 

•Francis,  Sandra  L.         Thomas,  Daneen  J. 
•Gralchen,  Dimity  L.     •TUler,  Trudith  D. 
Hampson.  Nancy  E.      'Tyler,  Pa\ila  J. 
•Harman.  Elizabeth  L.    Walton,  Margurlte  A. 
Haupt,  Katharine  L.    'Watson,  Kathryn  A. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the  tem- 
porary grade  of  lieutenant: 

Frey,  Michael  L.  i 

Hamilton,  Charles  D. 

Harrison,  Lloyd.  Jr. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign : 

Bond,  Lewis  P..  in        Longevln,  Richard  R. 
Clark,  David  W.  Morgan,  Michael  D. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  V&. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  In  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign : 

Dempsey,  Richard  M. 

Pvmcke,  Frederick  D.,  Jr. 

Frederick  S.  Walter  for  transfer  to  and 
appointment  In  the  Supply  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  ensign,  for  temporary  service  as  a 
limited  duty  officer. 

Jo  Ann  Thlele  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the 
Supply  Corps,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Commander  Richard  A.  McOonlgal.  Ch^- 
laln  Corps,  U-S.  Navy  for  transfer  to  and 
appointment  In  the  line,  not  restricted  In 
the  performance  of  duty,  in  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  and  the 
temporary  grade  of  conunander. 

(Asterisk  (•)  denotes  ad  Interim  appoint- 
ment.) 


The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant: 
Jesse  W.  Addison  Bruce  E.  Heath 

RusseU  A.  Andres,  Jr.  Richard  A.  Hedln 
John  O.  Baker  in  Daniel  S.  Hemphill 

Deryll  B.  Banning  Patrick  H.  Hill  m 
Hariy  K.  Barnes  Michael  D.  Hoke 

Jane  A.  Batson  Assen  A.  Horster 

Albert  E.  Bauman  HI    Charles  W.  Hughes 
Thomas  C.  Daniel  L.  Hughes 

Baumgaertl  Marvin  E.  Hughes 

Russell  p.  Reagent,  Jr.  Harry  C.  Himt.  Jr. 
Jennings  B.  Beavers  n  Stephen  P.  Huist 
Michael  R.  Beggs  David  H.  Jacobs 

Charles  R.  Bell,  Jr.  Dennis  J.  Jenkins 
Martin  R.  Bender  Harry  Jensen,  Jr. 

Robert  G.  Bender,  Jr.   Richard  N.  Jeppesen 
David  F.  Bice  Anthony  L.  Jucenas 

Wayman  R.  Bishop  n  Michael  A.  Kah 
Joseph  G.  Blake  George  C.  Kahlandt 

Richard  K.  Bloedau,     John  W.  Kartunen 

Jf-  Kevin  P.  Kelley 

Alan  R.  Bonham  Bruce  B.  Knutson,  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Boyle  Bernard  F.  Kolb 

James  W.  Brady  Bazil  Koetln 

James  M.  Bridges  James  A.  Kuch 

Gary  L.  Bruno  Ralph  V.  Tjtnt^ing 

William  D.  Bushnell  Bernard  P.  Luby 
Marcus  J.  Bumm,  Jr.  WUUam  J.  Lucas 
Francis  J.  Busam  David  A.  Luta 

WUUam  A.  Carter  Richard  G.  Mace 
Garry  R.  Carver  Thomas  W.  Mackle 

Thomas  E.  Chandler,    Roger  D.  Marlow 

Jf-  John  D.  Martin,  Jr. 

OrvUle  G.  Chase  John  P.  Martin 

Ralph  J.  Chipman        Gordon  A.  Matthew 
Joseph  F.  Clampa         WiUard  J.  McAtee 
WUUam  B.  Clark  John  J.  McCarthy 

Leonard  J.  Comaratta  Terry  J.  McCormack 
WUUam  C.  Conrad       Craig  S.  McNey 
Michael  L.  Cook  Kenneth  E.  McNutt 

Larry  A.  Craig  Jerry  W.  McWhorter 

Wallace  R.  Creel,  Jr.     John  R.  Mlchaud 
Daniel  D.  Crltchfleld     Donald  F.  MUler 
Wayne  T.  Crowder        Hubert  Minx,  Jr. 
Ronald  K.  Culp  Thomas  J.  Molon 

WUUam  H.  Darrow       Daniel  J.  Moseler 
Michael  A.  Decker         Charles  D.  Mowrer 
David  C.  Dubersteln     Lorln  L.  Mrachek 
Richard  H.  Duff,  Jr.       WaUace  L.  Mueller 
Keith  M.  Duhe  James  M.  Murray,  Jr. 

Gordon  L.  Duke  Stefan  Mytczynsky 

Theodore  J.  Dunn        Deane  A.  Nelson 
George  E.  Dyer  Leonard  L.  Nicholson 

Douglas  C.  Earle  Robert  L.  O'DonneU 

Mary  P.  Edmonds         Richard  J.  Olsen 
Harvey  w.  Emery  Roy  A.  Overbeck 

Terry  W.  Emmons        Larry  P.  Parsons 
Jean  V.  Fltzsimmons    George  N.  Perrault 
Walter  G.  Ford  PhUlp  j.  Perslanl 

James  R.  Forney  Steven  O.  Pf  elf 

Rodney  L.  For  Gordon  W.  Phelps 

Kenneth  D.  Prantz       James  Q.  Kantz 
Kenneth  R.  Sherman  A.  Poling 

Frederlckson  Karl  J.  Porlsch 

Thomas  N.  Fremln        Arnold  L.  Punaro 
Kenneth  R.  Fugate      Theodore  L.  Qulnter 
MUton  J.  Oanler  Burton  C.  Qulst 

Cheryl  A.  Oarbett         Charles  E.  Ramsey 
Aldon  M.  Garrett  Bruce  J.  Reed 

Lyle  D.  Gearhart  '        Charles  O.  Reed 
Lonney  D.  GetUn  John  H.  Rlckert 

Joseph  H.  Glrdwood      George  R.  Slckley 
Glen  D.  Graves  Charles  L.  Blley 

John  P.  Oroesweller      Susan  L.  Roley 
John  w.  Ground  IV       David  R.  Ross 
James  M.  Guerln  Lester  D.  Roth,  Jr. 

David  R.  Guernsey       Daniel  M.  Rowland 
Richard  A.  Hagerman  Charles  B.  Rupp 
William  M.  Handel       Charles  A.  Sakowlcz 
Jerry  G.  Hanks  Martin  E.  Schechter 

James  E.  Hatch  John  W.  Schmidt 

Thomas  W.  Hayes         John  B.  Scott 
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John  T.  Seabrook 
WUliam  R.  Seagraves 
James  P.  Sheehy 
Darrel  W.  Sheets 
Charles  F.  Shepard 
Kenneth  P.  Shrum 
Joseph  A.  SUvoso 
Crawford  W.  Smith 
Carlton  C.  Steublng 
Garth  K.  Sturdevan 
Ronald  L.  Taylor 
Sears  R.  Taylor  n 


Barry  A.  Teller 
WUllam  O.  Thomas 
David  P.  Tomsky 
Joseph  R.  Tosi,  Jr. 
Donlgan  D.  Towers 
David  M.  Tripp 
Henry  J.  Vonkelsch  HI 
Raymond  L.  Walters, 

Jr. 
Edward  P.  Wells 
Joseph  W.  WUlmek 


Charles  S.  WUllams,      Mary  G.  WUson 
Jr.  WUUe  T.  WorreU 

Frederick  C.  WUllams   John  D.  Wright 
Richard  L.  WUroy  Prank  A.  Tahner  m 

James  W.  Wilson  Elobert  A.  Yaskovlc 

Marvin  L.  Wilson,  Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  February  7. 1972: 


Pedeeal  Rbsxkvs  Stbtbk 
John  Eugene  Sheehan,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1988. 

'Pat  Boaid 
George  H.  Bddt.  of  Waahlngton.  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board. 

Prick  Coioossioif 
C.  Jackson  Grayson,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Commission. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday/,  February  7,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. — ^Proverbs  9:  10. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  fear  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  and  from  whose  favor 
proceed  all  good  desires,  all  wise  coun- 
sels, all  Just  works,  we  turn  to  Thee  for 
refuge  and  strength  and  peace. 

May  we  never  be  disloyal  to  the  Toyal 
within  ourselves,  never  betray  those  who 
love  us,  never  disappoint  Thy  purposes 
for  our  lives  and  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
In  this  day  when  people  would  walk  along 
separate  ways  and  down  different  roads 
grant  that  we  may  be  builders  of  bridges 
over  which  men  and  nations  can  travel 
to  a  new  imity  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

Help  us  to  use  oiu-  privileges  gratefully, 
to  meet  our  difficulties  courageously,  to 
do  our  duties  faithfully,  and  to  come  to 
the  end  of  the  day  unashamed  and  un- 
afraid with  Thy  peace  in  our  hearts. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
life  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Joum£d  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  7987.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJ{.  11487.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration,    to    convey    certain 


lands  in  Brevard  County,  Fla.;  and  H.R. 
12067.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  748)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  payment  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  second  and  tiiird  installments 
of  the  VS.  contributions  to  the  Funds 
for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Fdxbright,  Mr.  Spark- 
siAN,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Aikek,  and  Mr. 
Case  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  749)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  United  States  con- 
tributions to  the  Special  P^mds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Aiken, 
and  Mr.  Case  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2010)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  increased  partic- 
ipation by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ful- 
bright, Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  12067)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriatitms  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes;  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Proxuire,  Mr.  McGei,  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  MAONtrsoN,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Young  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3123.  An  act  to  extend  sections  5(n)  and 
7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  untU  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972;  and 

BJ.  Res.  196.  Joint  reecdutton  extending  the 


date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  t3M 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Ccmimlttee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
'^ce  President,  piu^uant  to  Public  Law 
86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Bxtr- 
DiCK,  Mr.  HoLLiNcs,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
AncEN,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr, 
Stafford  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
February  17  to  20,  1972. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Ihis  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


RELATING  TO  THE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OP  MAIL  BY  THE  UJ3. 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  996)  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  SPEL^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment wliich  I  wish  to  offer  to  the  bill  at 
the  proper  time.  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

8.  996 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Postal  Service),  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  the  Postal 
Service  Fund  to  each  Individual  'eligible  for 
reimbursement  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
the  amoimt  of  money  to  which  each  such 
Individual  is  entitled  under  section  3  of  this 
Act.  Any  payment  made  to  any  Indlvldiul 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  In  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  by  such  Indlvldiud 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of — 

(1)  the  expenses  which  resulted  from  the 
application  by  the  Postal  Service  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  certain  reqtUre- 
ments,  and 

(2)  certain  other  expenses  incurred 
(described  in  section  3  of  this  Act)  with 
respect  to  such  Individual  *B  transportation 
of  mail  by  air  at  any  time  during  the  period 
commencing  July  1,  1967,  and  ending  IJecem- 
ber  SI,  1968  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "reimbursement  period"). 

Sbc.  a.  Any  individual  who  transported 
mall  M  a  nonoertlflcated  air  oonunon  car- 
rier at  any  time  during  the  reimbursement 
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period  la  eligible  to  apply  for  reimbursement 
under  tbls  Act  If  appUcatlon  therefore,  in 
such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Pos- 
tal Service,  Is  made  by  the  Individual  within 
180  days  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Skc.  3.  The  Postal  Service  shall  pay  to  any 
Individual  eligible  to  apply  for  reimburse- 
ment under  section  2  of  this  Act  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  amount  of  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Individual  during  the  reim- 
bursement period  In  order  to  meet  (1)  the 
requirement  established  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or  both, 
with  respect  to  necessary  aircraft  equipment, 
continuing  aircraft  crew  training,  and  oper- 
ational procedures,  and  (2)  newly  Imposed 
or  Increased  landing  and  ramp  fees,  or  both, 
charged  by  airports  as  a  result  of  Increased 
air  tazl  mall  transportation  operations. 

8»c.  4.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  any  claim  made  xinder  this  Act, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  3  through  8,  strike  the  flret 
sentence  of  the  bill,  and  Insert: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  amounts  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Postal  Service)  to  be  pay- 
able to  each  Individual  in  accordance  with 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act." 

Pago  2,  lines  16  through  26,  strike  all 
of  Sec.  3,  and  Insert: 

"8«c.  3.  The  amoxmt  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual eligible  to  apply  for  relmb\«sement 
under  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  equal  the 
total  amount  of  operating  expenses,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Postal  Service  In  accordance 
with  Industry  practices  and  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles,  that  were  In- 
curred by  the  individual  during  the  reim- 
bursement period  In  order  to  meet — 

"(1)  the  requirements  established  by  the 
Postal  Service  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
or  both,  with  respect  to  necessary  aircraft 
equipment,  continuing  aircraft  crew  train- 
ing, and  operational  procedures,  and 

"(2)  newly  imposed  or  Increased  landing 
and  nmp  fees,  or  both,  charged  by  airports 
as  a  result  of  Increased  air  taxi  mall  trans- 
portation operations. 

"In  determining  the  reimbursement  for 
amounts  Invested  In  capital  equipment,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  include  only  the  amount 
of  allowable  depreciation  on  such  equipment 
during  the  reimbursement  period." 

"ITie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 
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and  Sedalla,  Marshall,  Boonvllle  Stage  Line, 
Inc..  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of — 

"(1)  the  requirements  imposed  on  air 
taxi  mall  transportation  operators  by  the 
Postal  Service  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
or  both,  regarding  necessary  aircraft  equip- 
ment, continuing  aircraft  crew  training,  and 
operational  procedures,  and 

"(2)  newly  Imposed  or  Increased  landing 
and  ramp  fees,  or  both,  charged  by  airports 
as  a  resiilt  of  increased  air  taxi  mall  trans- 
portation operations — 

diulng  the  period  commencing  July  1,  1967, 
and  ending  December  31,  1968.". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  redesignate  section  4  as 
section  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  explain  his  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
simply  say  to  the  Post  Office  Depsirtment 
that  they  should  settle  these  claims  in 
the  amounts  stated  in  my  amendment, 
$23,891.26  and  $11,667.02.  It  would  say  to 
the  Postal  Service  that  hereafter  they 
should  settle  these  claims  on  the  basis  of 
contracts  which  are  flexible  enough  to 
cover  payments  of  this  kind  rather  than 
come  to  the  Congress  to  settle  them  and 
that  the  settlement  be  made  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Postal  Service. 

This  amendment  has  been  concurred 
in  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the 
distingiiished  chairman  of  the  siAcom- 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (Mr.  Donohtte)  I  believe  con- 
curs in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  lias  presented  his 
amendment  to  me.  I  have  read  it,  and  I 
can  state  that  in  the  subcommittee,  and 
I  know  in  the  full  committee,  we  have  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERISHABLE  AGRICULTDRAL  COM- 
MODITIES ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1838)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930.  re- 
lating to  practices  in  the  marketing  of 
perishable  agricultural  commodities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  1888 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  6  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
1930  (7  U.S.C.  499f).  are  amended  by  strlk-' 
ing  out  "$1,600"  in  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
499g(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  order  any  commission  mer- 
chant, dealer,  or  broker  who  Is  the  losing 
party  to  pay  the  prevailing  party,  as  repara- 
tion or  additional  reparation,  reasonable 
fees  and  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  any  such  hearing." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESIONATINO  THE  STRATIPIED 
PRIMITIVE  AREA  AS  A  PART  OP 
THE  WASHAKIE  WILDERNESS 
HERETOFORE  KNOWN  AS  THE 
SOUTH  ABSAROKA  WILDERNESS 
SHOSHONE  NATIONAL  PORESt! 
IN    THE    STATE    OP    WYOMINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1552) 
to  designate  the  Stratlfled  PrlmitiTe  Area 
as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilderness, 
heretofore  known  as  the  South  Absaroka 
Wilderness.  Shoshone  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.   1662 


AMENDMENT   OF7KBED  BT    MK.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  aRoss:  Strike 
out  the  first  section  and  sections  2  and  3 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtng: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  money 
In  the  TTeasiu^  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  $23,891.26  to  Ross  Aviation,  Inc., 
and  the  sum  of  $11,667.02  to  Sedalla.  Mar- 
shall, Boonvllle  Stage  Line,  Inc. 

"Smc.  2.  The  payments  made  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  the  Act  shaU  be  in  fuu  settle- 
ment of  aU  claims  by  Roes  Aviation,  Inc.. 


DISASTER  LOANS 


The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  893)  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  disaster 
loans  with  respect  to  certain  losses  aris- 
ing as  the  result  of  recent  natural  disas- 
ters, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  a  meeting  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar objectors,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)   of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  September  3,  1964   (78  Stat. 
891),   the   area  classified   as   the   Stratlfled 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  comprising 
an  area  of  approximately  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  acres  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Washakie  Wilderness- 
Proposed,"  dated  June  16,  1967,  revised  Sep- 
temlser  12,  1970,  which  is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  hereby  designated  for  addition  to 
and  as  a  part  of  the  area  heretofore  known 
as  the  South  Absaroka  Wilderness,  which  is 
hereby  renamed  as  the  Washakie  Wilderness. 
Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Washakie  WUdemess  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs   Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical    and    typographical    errors   in   such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Stratlfled  Primitive  Area  addi- 
tion to  the  Washakie  Wilderness  sbaU  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wil- 
derness by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  4.  The  previous  classiflcatlon  of  the 
Stratlfled  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Within  the  area  depicted  as  the 
Special  Management  Unit  on  the  map 
referred  to  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  permit 
harvesting  of  timber  or  public  or  private 
vehicular  use  of  any  existing  road,  and  shall 
not  construct  or  permit  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  any  road  in  said  Special  Man- 
agement Unit.  The  Secretary  shall  admtalster 
said  unit  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  relating  to  the  national 
forests  especially  to  provide  for  nonvehlcular 
access  recreation  and  may  conduct  such 
facilities  and  take  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
visitors  and  to  protect  the  resources  of  said 
unit:  Provided,  however.  That  this  section 
shall  not  affect  such  vehicular  use  and  main- 
tenance of  existing  roads  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  said  xinit  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the  area 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  with  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  corrections  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  nmp  may  be  made. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7,  delete  the  words  "two  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand"  and  Insert  "two 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  thousand". 

Page  1,  line  9,  and  page  2,  line  1,  delete  the 
words  "September  12,  1970,"  and  insert 
October  1,  1971," 

Pages  2  and  3,  delete  all  of  Section  6. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1552. 
as  smiended  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
does  two  things.  First,  it  designates  ap- 
proximately 238,000  acres  of  land  with- 
in the  Shoshone  National  Forest  as 
wilderness.  Second,  it  combines  this 
acreage  with  the  483,130  acres  within 
the  existing  South  Absaroka  Wilderness 
and  renames  the  combined  721,130  acres 
the  Washakie  Wilderness. 

The  area  is  located  about  200  miles 
northwest  of  Casper  and  80  miles  south- 
east of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  is 
characterized  by  deep  narrow  valleys 
and  broad,  flat-topped  ridges.  Elevations 
ranre  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet.  Most  of 
the  timber  is  noncommercial.  There  is  no 
mineral  development.  Wildlife  Is  abun- 
dant and  consists  of  elk.  moose,  sheep, 
mule  deer,  smd  black  bear.  There  are 
numerous  lakes  and  streams  that  afford 
excellent  fishing.  Recreation  will  be  a 
significant  use  because  of  the  unique 
high  country  character  of  the  area. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  which 
added  some  30,000  acres  of  land  to  the 
proposal.    Testimony    received    by    the 


committee  indicated  that  while  some 
early  evidence  of  man  was  still  visible  in 
this  area,  it  was  not  significant  and 
should  not  preclude  its  designation  as 
wilderness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H  Jl.  1552. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
designate  a  portion  of  the  Clark's  Fork 
River  in  my  State  of  Wyoming  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

The  Clark's  Fork  River  flows  through 
the  Shoshone  National  Forest  in  north- 
west Wyoming,  the  first  national  forest 
in  th«  United  States,  created  by  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  on  March  30, 
1891. 

Clark's  Fork  River,  and  the  canyon  it 
has  carved  through  mountains  of  such 
altitude  that  their  peisses  are  closed  for 
a  major  portion  of  the  year,  offers  out- 
stan^g  recreation  opportunities.  The 
river  itself  boasts  superb  fishing;  the 
canyon  serves  as  the  liabitat  for  several 
species  of  both  large  and  small  game  and 
wildlife. 

The  Clark's  Pork  River  is  unique  in  Its 
outstanding  scenic  beauty,  and  surely 
qualifies  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  House  will  see  fit  to  consider 
this  bill  promptly. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
166)  to  designate  the  Stratified  Primitive 
Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilder- 
ness, heretofore  known  as  the  South  Ab- 
saroka Wilderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat. 
891),  the  area  classified  as  the  Stratlfled 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom  comprising 
an  area  of  approximately  two  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  acres  as  generally  depicted  on 
map  entitled  "Washakie  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed," dated  June  16,  1967,  revised  Septem- 
ber 12, 1970,  which  is  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Is 
hereby  designated  for  addition  to  and  as  a 
part  of  the  area  heretofore  known  as  the 
South  Absaroka  Wilderness,  which  la  hereby 
renamed  as  the  Washakie  Wilderness. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
t\u-e  shall  flle  a  map  and  a  legal  description 
of  the  Washakie  Wilderness  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  TbaX  correction 


of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Stratlfled  Primitive  Area  addi- 
tion to  the  Washakie  Wilderness  shall  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  Wilder- 
ness by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  llie  previous  classification  of  the 
Stratlfled  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  the  area  depicted  es  the 
Special  Management  Unit  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tsuy  of  Agriculture  shall  not  permit  harvest- 
ing of  timber  or  public  or  private  vehicular 
use  of  any  existing  road,  and  shall  not  con- 
struct or  permit  the  construction  or  expan- 
sion of  any  road  in  said  Special  Management 
Unit.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  said 
unit  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  national  forests 
especially  to  provide  for  nonvehlcular  access 
recreation  and  may  construct  such  facilities 
and  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  visitors  and  to  pro- 
tect the  resources  of  said  unit:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  section  shall  not  affect 
such  vehicular  use  and  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing roads  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  admin- 
istration of  said  unit  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
flle  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the  area 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however,  That  corrections  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such  le- 
gal description  and  map  may  be  made. 

AMXMDMXNT  omXZO  BT  KR.  BARim 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barxno:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  166 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HA.  1662,  as  passed,  as  foUows: 

That,  m  accordance  with  subsection  3(b) 
of  the  WUderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964 
(78  Stat.  891) ,  the  area  classified  as  the  Stra- 
tified PrimlUve  Area,  with  the  proposed  ad- 
ditions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  com- 
prising an  area  of  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Washakie 
Wilderness — Proposed."  dated  June  16,  1967, 
revised  October  1,  1971,  which  Is  on  flle  and 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  office  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Ag- 
rlciUture,  is  hereby  designated  for  addition 
to  and  as  a  part  of  the  area  heretofore  known 
as  the  South  Abearoka  Wilderness,  which  is 
hereby  renamed  as  the  Washakie  Wilderness. 

Sbc.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
flle  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Washakie  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Conmilttees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  erro«  In  such  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Stratlfled  Primitive  Area  ad- 
dition to  the  Washakie  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie  WU- 
demess by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence In  such  provisions  to  the  effective  date 
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d  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
•  reterence  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  4.  The  previous  classlflcatloti  of  the 
Stratlfled  FrlmltlTe  Ares  Is  hereby  abolished. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  1552)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESIONATINa  PINE  MOUNTAIN 
WnJDERNESS.  PRESCXJTT  AND 
TONTO  NATIONAL  FORESTS,  ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  3338) 
to  designate  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness, Prescott  and  Tonto  National 
Forests,  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  3338 
proposes  wilderness  designation  for  some 
19,569  acres  of  land  in  the  Prescott  and 
Tonto  National  Forests  of  Arizona.  If 
enacted,  H.R.  3338  would  bring  these 
lands  within  the  pxirview  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  and  protect  the  area 
from  the  usual  inroads  of  man  and  pre- 
vent exploitation  or  commercialization 
of  the  lands.  The  area  would  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness. 

The  area  1b  rugged,  isolated,  and 
largely  devoid  of  any  evidence  of  man.  It 
abounds  In  small  game  and  Is  highly 
attractive  for  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Because  of  its  rugged  character 
and  its  proximity  to  relatively  large 
population  centers,  it  is  highly  suitable 
for  wilderness  preservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
<m  HJl.  3338. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill  (S.  959)  to  designate  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Tonto  Na- 
tional Forests,  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  be 
considered  in  lieu  of  the  House  bill^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  960 
An  act  to  designate  the  Pine  Mbuntaln  Wil- 
derness, Prescott  and  Tonto  National  For- 
ests, In  the  State  of  Arizona 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  tn  Congrets  aa»emhleA,  That  In  ac- 
COTdance  with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  861), 
the  area  rissalflad  as  the  Pine  Mountain 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Proposed  Pine 
Mountain  WUdwness,"  dated  April  1,  1986, 
which  U  on  file  and  available  for  puUlc  In- 
spection In  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Foi«st 
Serrloe.  Department  of  Agriculture,  la  here- 
by designated  as  the  Pine  Moxintaln  Wilder- 
ness within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Prescott  and 
Tonto  National  Forests,  comprising  an  area 
of  i4>prozlmatMy  nineteen  thousand  flv«  hiui- 
dred  acres. 
Sac.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 


Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Pine  Mountain  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Skc.  3.  The  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness  shaU 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wildemees  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wildemees  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  tn  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Pine  Mountain  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abolished. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3338)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING  SYCAMORE  CANYON 
WILDERNESS,  COCONINO,  KAI- 
BAB,  AND  PRESCOTT  NATIONAL 
FORESTS,  ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3339) 
to  designate  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wil- 
derness, Coconino,  Kalbab,  and  Prescott 
National  Forests,  State  of  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJt.  3330 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaiembled,  That,  In  ac- 
cordance with  BiUjeectlon  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964,  (78  Stat.  891) , 
the  area  classifled  as  the  Sycamore  Canyon 
Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  additions 
thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as  generally 
depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Ppopoeed  Syca- 
more Canyon  Wilderness,"  dated  April  16, 
1066,  which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Fy>reat 
Service,  Department  of  Agricultrire,  Is  here- 
by designated  as  the  Sycamore  Canyon 
Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of  the  Oo- 
conino,  Kalbab,  and  Prescott  National  For- 
ests, comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
forty  six  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretciry  of  Agrlcultiire 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  deecrlptlon  of  the 
Sycamore  Canyon  Wildemees  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, end  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In 
this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Bxc.  3.  The  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wildemees  areas,  except 
thait  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Skc.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Sycamore  Canyon  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
aboUahed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "i^nll  16,  1066"  and 
Insert  "September  30, 1971". 
Page  2,  lines  2  and  3.  strike  '^crty-slz"  and 

insert  "forty-eight". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  3339, 
as  amended,  proposes  wilderness  desig- 
nation for  48,500  acres  of  land  in  the 
Coconino,  Kalbab.  and  Prescott  National 
Forest,  Ariz.,  as  the  Sycamore  Can- 
yon Wilderness.  The  land  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  from  the  usual  inroads 
of  man  and  would  be  preserved  In  a  nat- 
ural and  unspoiled  state  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations. 

The  area  is  located  20  miles  southwest 
of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  encompasses  an 
unusually  scenic  and  unspoiled  section  of 
Sycamore  Canyon.  Wildlife  is  abundant 
within  the  area.  Most  of  the  timber  is  of 
noncommercial  grade  and  none  has  been 
cut  for  commercial  purposes.  There  is  no 
mining  or  mineral  development.  While 
there  is  some  cattle  grazing,  this  activity 
will  continue  if  conducted  in  conformity 
with  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  area  should  be  pie- 
served  for  the  enjojrment  of  future  gen- 
erations, and  I,  therefore,  recommend 
favorable  action  on  HJl.  3339. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pstssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  teble. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
960)  to  designate  the  Sycamore  Canyon 
Wilderness,  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and  Pres- 
cott National  Forests,  State  of  Arizona. 

The  Cleric  read  the  titie  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  960 

An  act  to  designate  the  Sycamore  Canyon 
Wilderness,  Coconino,  E^lbab,  and  Prescott 
National  Forests,  State  of  Arizona 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
accordance  with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  September  3.  1064  (78  Stat 
891),  the  area  classified  as  the  Sycamore 
Canyon  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed 
additions  thereto  and  deletions  therefrom, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness,"  dated 
April  16,  1966.  which  is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Is  hereby  designated  as  the  Sycamore 
Canyon  Wilderness  within  and  as  a  part  of 
the  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and  Prescott  National 
Forests,  comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
forty-six  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  m^^  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  with  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included 
in  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typograi^ilcal  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Skc.  3.  The  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the 
effective  data  ta  (he  WUdemess  Act  shaU  be 
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deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Sycamore  Canyon  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
abollsbed. 

AMXNDMZMT   0>RBB>   BT    Ma.   BAXmO 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUo'Ws: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bahzno:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  8.  960 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
TTR  3339,  as  pasaed,  as  foUows: 

That,  in  aocordanca  with  subsection  3(b) 
at  the  Wlldemeas  Act  of  Septeoiber  3,  1964 
(78  Stat.  891),  the  area  classified  as  the 
Sycamore  Oanyon  Primitive  Area,  with  the 
proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
atitltled  "ProfMsed  Sycansore  Oanyoo  Wilder- 
ness," dated.  Septunber  30, 1971,  whlcb  la  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Obitt,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Is  hereby  deslgrnated  as 
the  Sycamore  Oanyon  Wilderness  within  and 
as  a  part  of  the  Ooconlno,  Kalbab,  and  Pres- 
cott National  Forests,  comprising  an  area  of 
approximately  forty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  acres. 

Sxc.  2.  As  soon  as  pradtlcatde  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
diall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Sycamore  Oanyon  Wlldernese  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  In 
ttUs  Act:  ProxHded,  however.  That  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Sycamore  Oanyon  Wilderness 
BhaU  be  admlnlsrtered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  aocordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemess  Act  g^>vemlng  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refa«nce  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  4.  The  previous  classlflcatloin  of  the 
Sycamore  Canyon  Primitive  Area  Is  hereby 
aboUahed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  teble. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  3339)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REVISING  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6745) 
to  amend  section  122  of  titie  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  transfer  certain 
counties  of  the  central  division  of  the 
judicial  district  of  South  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  6746 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Setiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  umted  States  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "eJregory,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  section  122  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  central  dlvlalon  comprises  the 
counties  of  Buffalo.  Oeway.  Faulk.  Gregory, 
Baakon,  Hand,  Hughes,  Hyde,  Jaekaon. 
Jwaiild,  Jones,  Lyman,  MeUette,  Potter, 
•tanley,  SuUy.  Todd,  TWpp,  and  Ziebach." 

(c)  Tin  first  sentaaM  of  pangnith  (4)  ot 


such  section  182  Is  amended  by  striking  out: 
(1)  "Mellette.":  (2)  "Todd.":  and  (3) 
"Tripp,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OBOROE  W.  ANDREWS 
LOCK  AND  DAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12488) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Lock 
£Uid  Dam,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
Ala.,  to  the  (3eorge  W.  Andrews  lock  and 
dam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  foUows: 
HK.  13488 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Co- 
limibla  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Alabama,  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated hereafter  as  the  Oeorge  W.  Andrews 
Lock  and  Dam.  Any  law,  regulation,  xxtap,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  In  which  such 
lock  and  dam  is  referred  to  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  such  lock  and  dam  by 
the  name  of  the  "Oeorge  W.  Andrews  liock 
and  Dam",  and  in  which  such  reservoir  is 
referred  to  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
refer  to  such  reservoir  by  the  name  of  "Lake 
George  W.  Andrews". 

On  the  first  page,  line  6,  Insert  Immediately 
after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
the  following  "The  reservoir  formed  by  such 
dam  shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter 
as  Lake  Oeorge  W.  Andrews." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  the  first  page,  ime  6,  Insert  Immedi- 
ately after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence the  following:  "The  reservoir  formed 
by  such  dam  shall  be  known  and  designated 
hereafter   as  Lake  Oeorge   W.   Andrews." 

On  the  first  page,  line  9,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  In  which  such  reservoir  is  referred 
to  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to 
such  reservoir  by  the  name  of  liSke  Oeorge 
W.  Andrews'." 

The  committee  sunendmente  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  81 K  Eft.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  em  very 
pleased  to  Join  in  this  deserved  legisla- 
tion. I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonss) 
and  his  delegation  for  their  Interest  in 
a  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the  Colum- 
bia lock  and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  Ala.,  to  the  George  W.  Andrews 
lock  and  dam.  I  have  long  f^t  that  this 
is  a  proper  step.  My  only  regret  is  that  it 
was  not  accomplished  during  Mr.  An- 
drews' Ufetime.  Nevertheless,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  token  of  respect  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  azid  achieve- 
mente  of  George  Andrews  will  further  re- 
veal to  his  family  and  friends  the  great 
confidence  and  esteem  held  for  him  fay 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  HJl.  12488  is  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Columbia  lock  and  dam, 
on  the  Chattehoochee  River,  Ala.,  to  the 
George  W.  Andrews  lock  and  dain,  and 
the  Columbia  Reservoir  created  by  the 
lock  and  dam  as  Lake  George  W.  An- 
drews. 

This  legislaticm  was  introduced  by  all 


of  the  members  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion and  by  a  large  number  of  our  col- 
leagues who  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  George  W.  Andrews. 

The  bill  has  been  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  Columbia  lock  and  dam  is  a  fea- 
ture in  the  comprehensive  development 
of  the  Apalachicola.  Chattahoochee,  and 
Flint  Rivers  system  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama. 

The  Columbia  lock  and  dam  is  located 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River  about  2 
miles  south  of  Columbia,  Ala.,  In  Hous- 
ton County,  Ala.,  and  Early  Coimty,  Ga. 

It  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1946 
as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Apalachicola,  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  Flint  Rivers  system.  Construc- 
tion was  begun  in  1959,  and  the  lock  was 
opened  to  navigation  in  October.  1962. 
The  project  was  essentially  completed 
in  1963  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $13 
million. 

The  Columbia  Dam  backs  up  the  nat- 
urally shallow  Chattahoochee  River  to 
form  a  reservoir  with  a  minimum  depth 
of  9  feet.  Pishing,  boating,  picnicking, 
and  camping  are  enjoyed  on  the  reser- 
voir. 

The  late  George  W.  Andrews  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1944 
until  his  death  on  December  25,  1971, 
and  was  serving  as  chairman.  Legisla- 
tive Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  served  with  jgreat  distinction  during 
his  many  years  in  the  Congress  and  en- 
joyed the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues  and  constituents.  Represent- 
ative Andrews  also  served  on  the  PubUc 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  was  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  construction  of  water  re- 
sources projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

Because  of  his  constent  dedication  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  Ch&tt&- 
hoocheee  River  Basin,  it  Is  particularly 
fitting  that  this  lock  and  dam  and  the 
reservoir  it  create  be  named  in  honor 
of  our  beloved  colleague. 

Congressman  Andrews  sought  diligent- 
ly the  development  of  the  Nation's  water- 
ways and  was  a  stench  advocate  of  the 
internal  development  of  our  country. 

His  long  service  in  the  House  is  an 
indication  of  the  unusual  affection  with 
which  he  is  regarded  by  the  people  In 
the  area  he  represented. 

This  lake  and  this  lock  and  dam  will 
mean  much  to  the  people  of  his  district. 
I  know  this  designation  will  be  well  re- 
ceived by  those  who  singled  him  out  by 
their  trust  as  their  representetive  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representetives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  favorable 
action  on  HJl.  12488. 

CEKXBAI.    LKAVK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  during  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks Immediately  preceding  the  passage 
of  the  bill  H.R.  12488. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


; 


TO  AXJTHORIZE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  CON- 
VEY CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  BREVARD 
COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  11487) 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  convey  certain  lands  In  Bre- 
vard Coimty,  Fla.,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  The  authority  to  convey  land  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Astronauts,  Incorporated, 
under  this  Act  shall  terminate  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  explain  the  back- 
groimd  on  this  proposal? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this 
pr(H>osal  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Prey)  and  it 
would  establish  the  Chapel  of  the  Astro- 
nauts at  Cape  Kennedy.  We  seek  to  con- 
vey to  the  people  who  will  build  and  ad- 
minister this  chapel  certain  land  at  Cape 
Kennedy  for  this  purpose,  with  a  rever- 
sionary clause  in  it  that  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  it  will 
revert  back  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Chapel 
would  be  built,  however,  by  nongovern- 
mental resources? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  by  nongovernmental  people, 
and  it  would  be  used  as  a  memorial  to  the 
astronauts.  It  came  about  particularly, 
and  was  inspired  by  the  loss  of  the  three 
astronauts  in  the  204  fire. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  bill  origi- 
nated in  the  Hoiise? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  House.  We  are  just  asking 
to  take  it  from  the  table  with  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Senate 
amendment  did  what,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  Senate 
amendment  adds  a  provision  to  the  bill 
which  will  cause  the  authorization  to  ter- 
minate 2  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  so  that  they  cannot  use  it  to  buy 
or  sell  for  other  land  uses. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objectloQ. 


ADOPTION  OP  "911"  AS  NATION- 
WIDE, UNIFORM  EMERGENCY 
TELEPHONE    NUMBER 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  reintroduce  a  bill  I  first  proposed  in 
1968.  Ttiis  is  a  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing that  it  is  "the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  various  poUti- 
cal  entities  thereof  should  adopt  "911"  as 
the  nationwide,  imif  orm,  emergency  tele- 
phone number." 

Early  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress I  introduced  a  different  kind  of  bill 
relating  to  the  nationwide  adoption  of 
"911."  Since  1968  and  the  announcement 
by  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  independent  tele- 
phone companies  that  they  would  pro- 
vide a  three-digit  number,  "911,"  as  the 
single,  emergency  number  for  cities 
throughout  the  United  States,  108  com- 
munities had  adopted  "911"  by  early 
1971,  the  number  now  is  about  150  com- 
mimities. 

Experience  in  providing  "911"  in  these 
communities  had  indicated  that  although 
the  initial  costs  of  the  actual  instal- 
lation of  "911"  were  not  excessive  and 
could  be  borne  by  many  communities, 
researching  the  need  for  "911"  led  com- 
munities to  discover  technology  and 
other  lags  in  their  communications  sys- 
tem which  would  render  "911"  less  ef- 
fective as  a  tool  in  rapidly  disposing  of 
emergencies. 

Accordingly  I  introduced  a  bill,  with 
58  cosponsors,  in  the  last  session  of  this 
Congress,  which  would  provide  for  funds 
under  the  LEAA  program  to  help  com- 
munities with  the  additional  costs  inci- 
dental to  the  establishment  of  "911." 
That  legislation  is  presently  pending  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  awaiting 
committee  action. 

Meanwliile,  I  have  decided  that  it 
would  be  of  value  still  for  Congress  to  go 
on  record  with  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  its  support  for  the  idea  of  imple- 
menting this  nationwide,  uniform,  emer- 
gency telephone  number.  I  felt  that  such 
congressional  actiori  would  put  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  this  urgently  needed  com- 
munications improvement  and  encourage 
additional  communities  to  adopt  "911"  as 
their  single  emergency  number.  This 
concurrent  resolution  does  that  and  sim- 
ply that.  My  proposal  does  not  require 
any  commimity  to  adopt  "911"  but  hope- 
fully it  win  encourage  them  to  do  so. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  27,  11  days  ago. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1025,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  bringing  an  end  to 
the  west  coast  dock  dispute,  was  referred 
to  my  Special  Subccxnmlttee  on  Labor. 


February  7,  1972 

Since  that  time,  we  have  moved  swiftly 
to  try  to  determine  the  actual  issues 
separating  the  parties  to  this  dispute, 
and  to  study  the  President's  proposal  to 
determine  whether  it  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  achieving  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  dispute. 

Our  staff  lawjers  flew  to  San  Francisco 
to  meet  with  the  parties  on  the  same  day 
the  President's  proposal  reached  my  sub- 
committee, and  we  held  3  days  of  hear- 
ings in  Washington  during  the  next  week, 
including  a  day  of  direct  testimony  from 
the  parties  themselves  on  last  Friday, 

This  morning  we  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  reported  out  a  bill  which  we 
feel  is  best  suited  to  deal  with  this 
dispute. 

The  bill  provides  for  jjartial  operation 
of  this  indiistry  to  assure  the  flow  of  mili- 
tary and  agricultural  cargoes,  and  goods 
moving  to  and  from  Hawaii. 

Our  purpose  is  to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  tills  dispute  while  al- 
lowing the  parties  to  reach  a  final  settle- 
ment through  collective  bargaining.  Our 
information  is  that  a  settlement  is  im- 
minent. We  are  convinced  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  radical 
departure  such  as  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

I  intend  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ekiucation  and  Labor  to 
place  this  on  the  committee's  agenda  at 
its  regular  meeting  tomorrow  morning. 


DISTRICT  PLAN  OF  ELECTING  PRES- 
IDENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  advise  the  Members 
that  I  have  today  reintroduced  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  so-called  district  plan 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  last  time  the  Congress  addressed 
itself  to  this  problem  was  in  the  9l8t 
Congress  when  the  House  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  a  direct  popu- 
lar vote  for  President.  The  Senate  failed 
to  act  on  the  matter. 

I  envision  that  as  a  result  of  this  year's 
presidential  race  interest  will  be  rekin- 
dled in  electoral  college  reform.  I  have 
long  supported  the  district  plan  and 
urge  the  support  of  the  Members  for 
this  approach  to  electoral  reform.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  district  plan 
brings  the  presidential  election  closer  to 
the  people  by  msdiing  electoral  votes 
available  to  both  parties  In  all  States 
having  more  than  three  electoral  votes. 
This  would  eliminate  a  much  criticized 
feature  of  our  current  system  which  Is 
the  overwhelming  attention  devoted  to 
the  larger  pivotal  States.        ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  district  plan 
as  the  best  approach  for  preserving  our 
federal  system.  I  regard  this  imique  sys- 
tem as  the  greatest  single  strength  of 
our  form  of  government.  The  one-man, 
one-vote  concept  would  actually  be  bet- 
ter served  by  the  district  plan  where  the 
population  balance  would  be  periodically 
adjusted  than  under  tbe   direct  vote 
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which  would  obliterate  all  traditions  and 
political  boimdaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusions  of 
Congress  acting  on  this  proposal  or  simi- 
lar ones  this  year,  but  I  do  believe  that 
it  is  not  too  early  for  the  Members  to 
look  ahead  to  the  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject which  the  elections  this  year  will 
create. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  1973  Members 
who  will  be  serving  in  the  93d  Congress 
will  carefully  study  the  need  for  elec- 
toral college  reform  and  will  finally  rec- 
ognize that  the  district  plan  would  be 
the  most  practical  improvement  availa- 
ble. That  it  could,  in  fact,  receive  the 
necessary  votes  in  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress and  ratification  by  the  legislative 
bodies  in  the  38  States. 


NORTH  VIETNAM  DEMANDS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief 
delegate  from  North  Vietnam  to  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris  has  effectively  tor- 
pedoed the  words  of  U.S.  Congressmen 
who  have  returned  from  foreign  lands 
with  "assurances"  that  setting  a  date  for 
total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  would 
immediately  bring  about  a  release  of  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war.  It  is  now  plain  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  feel  they  have  this 
country  on  the  run  and  that  they  can 
exact  a  complete  hand-over  of  South 
Vietnam  and  indeed  of  all  Indochina  to 
Communist  control.  While  he  demanded 
complete  cessation  of  U.S.  support  for 
Saigon,  the  North  Vietnam  spokesman 
did  not  have  the  good  grace  to  say  they 
would  cease  military  objectives  or  forgo 
support  from  Red  China  and  Russia. 

Comfort  has  been  given  to  the  enemy, 
and  world  opinion  is  confused  by  the  sum 
total  of  the  utterances  on  this  subject 
by  Americans  who  do  not  speak  with  au- 
thority. These  comments  have  only  in- 
creased the  dIfBculty  of  obtaining  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  peace.  Now  that  the 
Communists  have  made  clear  their  de- 
mand for  surrender  by  the  United  States, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  President  will  have 
the  support  of  our  country  as  he  con- 
ducts his  difficult  efforts  for  peace. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washikgton,  D.C. 

Februar]/  4.  1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakks. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ms.  Sfsakxr:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Of- 
floe  at  4:26  p.m.  on  Friday,  February  4,  1972, 
and  said  to  contain  the  first  annual  report 
required  by  the  Uniform  Relocation  Aaslst- 
ance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (P.  L.  91-646) . 
With  Und  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Ratkomd  Collet. 


PUBLIC  WORKS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  214  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-646,  I  am  transmitting  today 
the  first  annual  report  of  each  Federal 
agency  whose  activities  are  governed,  in 
part,  by  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970. 

The  agency  reports  describe  Initial 
steps  which  have  been  taken  under  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  uniform  and  equi- 
table treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  homes,  businesses  or  farms  by  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  imlform  and  equitable  real 
property  acquisition  i>olicies  for  these 
programs.  The  reports  cover  the  period 
January  2,  1971  through  Jime  30,  1971. 

To  assure  equitable  treatment  and  es- 
sential uniformity  in  administering  the 
law.  I  requested  in  a  letter  to  Federal 
agencies,  dated  January  4.  1971.  that  a 
number  of  actions  be  taken.  First,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was 
asked  to  chair  an  interagency  task  force 
to  develop  gxiidellnes  for  all  agencies  to 
follow  in  the  issuance  of  regulations  and 
procedures  implementing  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  Transportation,  De- 
fense, and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration were  requested  to  assist  in  this 
development.  These  guidelines  were  is- 
sued February  27, 1971,  and  supplemental 
instructions  were  issued  on  August  30. 
1971.  As  noted  in  the  attached  reports, 
the  agencies  have  now  promulgated  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  to  implement  the 
act  pursuant  to  the  guidelines. 

Secondly,  I  requested  Federal  agencies 
administering  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  guarantees 
could  be  given  to  individuals  who  were 
displaced  and  might  otherwise  be  in- 
eligible because  of  age,  physical,  or  other 
conditions.  Studies  completed  early  in 
1971  indicated  that  such  guarantees 
could  be  made,  and  I  am  advised  that 
these  agencies  are  now  fully  Implement- 
ing Section  203(b)  of  the  Act. 

Thirdly,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
velop criteria  and  procedures  whereby 
all  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams could  use  the  authority  provided 
by  Section  206(a)  of  the  Act  to  construct 
replacement  hoiislng  as  a  last  resort. 
These  criteria  and  procedures  to  assure 
uniform  and  equitable  policies  and  prac- 
tices by  all  agencies  have  been  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  evaluating  comments  received  for 
consideration  in  the  preparation  of  final 
instructions  on  this  subject. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Devel(H)ment,  pursuant  to  my  re- 
quest, is  also  developing  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures for  Implementing  secti<m  215  of 
tbe  act.  That  section  ooncems  loans  for 


planning  and  other  preliminary  expenses 
necessary  for  securing  federally  insured 
mortgage  financing  for  the  rehabilitation 
or  ctmstniction  of  housing  for  diQ>laced 
persons.  These  procedures  and  criteria 
should  be  issued  shortly. 

I  also  directed  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  form  and  to  chair 
a  Relocation  Assistance  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  Committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture; Defense;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  Transportation;  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration;  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity;  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

This  Committee  will  continually  review 
the  Government's  relocation  program  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  improvements  in  the  guidelines  and 
for  new  legislation.  In  the  interests  of 
uniform  and  equitable  administration  of 
the  law,  it  will  also  provide  a  vehicle  for 
coordinating  the  relocation  programs  of 
each  of  the  agencies. 

Executive  branch  review  of  the  reloca- 
tion assistance  program  and  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  has  disclosed  a  num- 
ber of  problem  areas  which  require  leg- 
islative consideration.  The  principal 
areas  identified  are  detailed  as  enclosiire 
4  of  this  report,  while  other  problem 
areas  are  identified  in  individual  agency 
reports.  Corrective  legislation  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitb  Housi.  February  4, 1972. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

Fehruary  4,  1972. 
The  Honorable  the  Spbakxs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DxAB  Mb.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  12:20  pjn.  on  FMday,  February  4,  1972. 
and  said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  District  of  Columbia  Bi- 
centennial observance. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk,  House  of  RepresentativeM. 

By  W.  Ratmond  Collet. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE—MESSAGE PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-245) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"Seafaring  is  necessary,"  says  the  Latin 
inscription  on  an  old  building  in  one  of 
the  great  European  port  cities;  "mere 
living  is  not."  This  same  spirit  of  move- 
ment, venture,  and  quest  animates  the 
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whole  sweep  of  America's  story — ^f  rom  Its 
discovery  by  men  who  lived  for  sailing,  to 
its  foimding  as  a  nation  by  men  who  lived 
for  lUjerty,  to  its  modem  maturity  as  the 
world's  preeminent  power — and  it  will  do 
so  still,  4  years  hence,  when  we  observe 
the  Bicentennial  of  American  independ- 
ence. The  Nation  could  not  if  it  wanted 
to.  and  should  not  if  it  could,  drcq?  an- 
chor somewhere  in  1976  and  savor  the 
occasion  at  leisure.  By  its  very  nature  it 
can  only  speed  through  the  year  as 
through  any  other,  under  full  sail,  on 
into  a  new  century. 

The  central  challenge  of  our  Bicenten- 
nial preparations,  therefore,  is  to  plan  for 
an  observance  "on  the  move."  Many 
groups — public  and  private,  national  and 
local — have  already  devoted  several  years 
of  creative  thought  and  effort  to  meeting 
this  challenge.  The  common  goal  to 
which  all  subscribe  has  nowhere  been 
stated  better  than  in  the  1970  report  of 
the  celebration's  official  planning  and  co- 
ordinating body,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  (ARBC) : 
"to  forge  a  new  national  commitment — 
a  new  Spirit  for  '76 — a  commitment 
which  will  unite  the  nation  in  purpose 
and  dedication  to  the  advancement  of 
human  welfare  as  we  move  into  Century 
III  of  American  National  Life." 

We  can  best  forge  such  a  spirit,  the 
Commission  went  on  to  recommend,  by 
approaching  the  Bicentennial  as  an  oc- 
casion both  for  imderstanding  our  herit- 
age better  and  for  quickening  the  prog- 
ress toward  our  horizons — not  just  in  one 
location  or  a  few,  but  in  every  State, 
city,  and  community.  The  Commission's 
goal  and  the  principles  deriving  from  it 
have  my  strongest  support,  and  I  have 
followed  with  interest  the  ARBC's  fur- 
ther work  as  well  as  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual Bicentennial  Commissions  already 
set  up  or  now  being  formed  by  each  State 
and  territory.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

THK  BICKNTXNNIAL  IN   WABHINOTOir 

Since  the  Federal  Government  has 
special  responsibility  for  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  affairs,  my  closest  contact  has 
been  with  the  planning  effort  now  under- 
way here  in  the  E>istrlct — and  I  have 
foimd  its  progress  thus  far  most  impres- 
sive. And  so  it  should  be.  For  wliHe  no 
one  city  will  dominate  this  truly  national 
anniversary,  Washington — which  was 
built  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  Republic 
bom  in  1776  and  seat  of  the  Government 
constituted  in  1787,  and  which  has  been 
in  many  ways  a  center  of  the  hopes  of 
all  Americans  in  all  generations  since — 
has  a  unique  role  to  play.  As  its  plans  are 
made  known,  they  may  well  serve  as  a 
stimulus  and  an  example  for  the  equally 
important  plans  being  made  in  thousands 
of  other  commimities.  Both  to  ensure 
that  Washington  itself  is  ready  for  1976 
and  to  spur  Bicentennial  activity  all 
across  the  country,  I  shall  outline  to  the 
Congress  today  an  action  plan  for  Fed- 
eral partnership  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's Bicentennial  observance. 
My  proposals  follow  two  basic  themes. 
One  is  the  quest  for  quality  of  lif^— to- 
day's name  for  the  age-old  aspiration 
which  Jefferson  at  the  Nation's  birth 
caUed  "the  pursuit  of  haiH>iness."  Here 
is  the  very  essence  of  a  Bicentennial  cele- 


brated "on  the  move."  The  past  success 
of  this  quest,  its  present  vigor,  and  its 
future  prospects  wiU  provide  a  telling 
measure  for  our  self -assessment  as  the 
great  milestone  nears.  Such  a  theme's 
immediacy  will  call  up  exertion  as  well  as 
congratulation — not  only  a  birthday 
party  but  an  actual  rebirth. 

The  second  theme  which  I  would  stress 
in  dual  excellence  for  Washington.  In 
choosing  which  Bicentennial  projects  to 
pursue  among  myriad  worthy  possibili- 
ties, an  old  question  arises  again  and 
again:  Wasliington  for  Washingtonians, 
or  Washington  for  aU  Americans?  A  kind 
of  civic  schizophrenia  has  troubled  this 
city  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  double 
existence  as  both  a  national  capital  and 
a  community  in  its  own  right.  Solutions 
going  to  both  extremes  have  had  their 
advocates — ^yet  there  is  a  better  answer 
than  either  making  thousands  of  people 
reside  neglected  in  a  strictly  Federal  city 
that  is  "a  nice  place  to  visit,"  or  making 
millions  of  other  people  receive  their 
governance  from  a  narrowly  provincial 
and  self-centered  capital  where  officials 
and  visitors  are  classed  as  outsiders. 

The  Bicentennial  Era,  I  am  convinced, 
is  the  right  time  for  Washington  to  gain 
a  new  and  more  expansive  sense  of  itself, 
and  to  find  in  its  dual  identity  an  oppor- 
tunity for  dual  excellence  unparalleled 
among  American  cities.  The  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment can  excel  as  an  exemplary  living 
city,  at  the  same  time  the  home  of  750,000 
local  residents  excels  as  a  gracious  host 
to  fellow  citizens  and  foreign  visitors  who 
may  number  40  million  during  1976  alone. 

The  projects  proposed  in  this  message, 
then,  treat  quality  of  life  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  indivisible.  They  aim  for  dual 
excellence,  in  the  conviction  that  a  more 
livable  city  is  a  more  visitable  one,  and 
vice  versa.  For  the  most  part,  they  em- 
phasize physical  construction — ^not  by 
any  means  because  public  works  are  the 
sum  total  of  our  Bicentennial  intentions 
for  the  District,  but  only  because  building 
time  is  already  becoming  critically  short. 
Activities  of  many  other  types,  such  as 
commemorative  events,  pageantry,  and 
social  and  cultui-al  programs,  which  will 
of  course  be  essential  to  the  himian  di- 
mension of  the  Bicentennial  but  which 
require  somewhat  shorter  lead-times,  are 
also  being  planned.  Reports  on  these  ac- 
tivities and,  in  many  cases,  requests  for 
approval  and  fxmding  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  as  we  move  toward  1976. 

One  further  note  on  Bicentennial  con- 
cerns not  mentioned  here  but  certainly 
not  forgotten:  It  Is  my  feeling  that 
nothing  we  could  do  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  next  4  years  would 
be  more  meaningful  or  more  aM>ropri- 
ate  to  the  Spirit  of  '76  than  granting  this 
city  and  its  people  first-class  status:  vot- 
ing representation  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  app>arently  warmer 
climate  for  this  reform  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  1972.  and  it  will  continue  to  have  my 
support. 

rOKT  UNCOU*  NTW  TOWM 

Speaking  at  the  National  Archives  last 
summer  in  a  ceremony  inaugurating  the 
Bicentennial  Era,  I  described  an  imusual 
painting  which  hangs  in  the  Roosevelt 
Room  across  from  the  Oval  Office  in  the 
White  Hovise.  The  sc«ie  portrayed  is  the 
signing  of  the  DeclaraUoa  at  Jndepead- 


enoe — but  for  some  reason  the  canvas 
was  never  finished,  and  many  of  the  flg- 
lu-es  in  the  crowded  hall  are  Just  sketched 
in,  or  left  blank.  The  symbolism  of  this, 
I  said,  is  that  "the  American  Revolution 
is  unfinished  business,  with  important 
roles  still  open  for  each  of  us  to  play."  A 
broad  cross-section  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia citizens  have  now  begun  playing  their 
roles  in  the  continuing  drama  by  serving 
on  Mayor  Washington's  recently  formed 
Bicentennial  Assembly  and  Bicentennial 
Commission.  We  in  the  administration 
found  the  work  of  the  old  local  Commis- 
sion quite  valuable  in  formulating  our 
own  plans  for  1976,  and  we  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  the  reorganized, 
two-level  planning  group  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  strongest  strains  of  com- 
munity opinion  identified  by  local  repre- 
sentatives like  these  is  a  commitment  to 
revitalizing  the  urban  heart  of  this  Wash- 
ington area.  This,  not  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs or  complacent  satisfaction  with  the 
status  quo,  seems  to  arouse  hope  and  de- 
termination at  the  neighborhood  level. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  a  most  appro- 
priate cornerstone  for  a  Bicentennial 
program  designed  to  lift  the  quality  of 
Washington  life. 

Accordingly,  I  shall  initiate  immediate 
Federal  action  to  move  ahead  on  plans 
for  building  a  new  toton  at  Fort  Lincoln 
in  Northeast  Washington.  Fort  Lincoln, 
over  300  acres  of  open  land  which  re- 
ceived its  name  as  a  military  post  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  which  was  long  the  site  of 
the  National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
offers  an  ideal  chance  to  create  not  Just 
another  urban  project  where  homes  are 
razed  and  the  human  factor  is  designed 
out.  but  a  totally  new  commimity  planned 
aroimd  people.  More  than  4,000  dwellings 
for  families  of  various  incomes  are  en- 
visioned— three-quarters  of  them  owner- 
occupied,  to  provide  an  anchor  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  development. 

Innovative  public  transportation  and 
communications  systems  and  experi- 
mental educational  programs  would  help 
knit  the  community  together.  Both  the 
installation  of  these  features  and  the 
construction  work  itself  would  be  used  as 
demonstration  settings  for  some  of  the 
social-benefit  technology  applications 
which  I  proposed  in  my  State  of  the 
Union  message.  Also  integral  to  the  new 
town  would  be  a  Federal  employment 
center  for  5,000  to  10,000  employees,  and 
a  possible  satellite  campus  for  the  Fed- 
eral City  College.  The  development  would 
be  financed  through  public-private  part- 
nership, with  the  initial  Feder«d  Invest- 
ment (supplemented  by  District  contri- 
butions which  will  need  approval  by  the 
Congress)  likely  to  be  matched  several 
times  over  in  related  private  investment. 

"The  city  lives!" — a  ralljing  cry  which 
meets  with  considerable  skepticism  In 
some  quarters  today — would  be  the  as- 
surance forcefully  offered  to  Washing- 
tonians and  the  world  by  a  Fort  Lincoln 
town  occupied  and  operating  in  1976.  We 
are  determined  to  make  it  happen. 

NEIGHBORHOOD     SOCIAL     DEVZLOPKXNT 

The  Fort  Lincoln  idea  Is  not  new,  but 
the  impetus  behind  it  is — a  neighborhood, 
commimity-based  impetus,  with  which  I 
am  deUghted  to  associate  this  adminis- 
tration. In  order  to  demonstrate  our 
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support  for  this  kind  of  bootstrap  Bicen- 
tennial initiative,  we  shall  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  make  available  several  million 
dollars  in  Federal  funds  to  supplement 
the  local  funds  set  aside  to  carry  out  the 
social  development  project  proposals 
which  will  be  gathered  by  the  local  Bi- 
centennial Commission  and  Assembly  in 
neighborhoods  all  over  Washington  be- 
ginning this  spring.  None  of  these  latter 
projects  will  approach  the  scale  of  Fort 
Lincoln,  but  most  will  be  no  less  soundly 
rooted  in  ordinary  people's  knowledge  of 
their  own  needs.  The  process  of  listen- 
ing and  response,  as  well  as  the  project 
implementation  itself,  will  make  for  a 
healthier  and  more  progressive  city. 

We  are  also  increasing  our  efforts  to 
assist  in  redevelopment  of  the  inner- 
city  areas  devastated  by  the  riots  of 
April  1968.  Two  recent  ground-break- 
ings give  evidence  that  the  work  is  mov- 
ing ahead,  but  also  remind  us  of  how 
much  is  left  to  do.  The  job,  of  course,  is 
not  the  Federal  Government's  alone,  but 
we  must  and  shall  contribute  our  fuU 
share  and  see  the  obligation  through  at 
an  accelerated  pace. 

MORE  coMMrrNrrr  parks 

One  frequently  voiced  need  is  for  more 
parkland — not  Just  in  the  ceremonial 
center  of  the  city,  but  out  in  the  residen- 
tial sections  as  well.  Planning  is  now  un- 
derway for  a  joint  Federal-District  park 
development  program  focusing  on  un- 
derused, publicly  owned  land  near  the 
Anacostia  River,  close  to  some  of  the 
District's  most  crowded  neighborhoods. 
New  recreational  facilities  will  be  con- 
structed, to  permit  intensive  use  of  the 
sorely  needed  new  parks  by  Anacostia 
residents.  Also  within  the  Anacostia 
Basin,  improvements  will  be  carried  out 
at  the  National  Arboretum.  Another 
major  green-space  project  planned  for 
completion  by  1976  is  the  Fort  Circle 
Parks,  17  outposts  of  the  Army's  old  de- 
fensive system  around  the  periphery  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  some  dating 
back  as  far  as  the  War  of  1812.  Strips 
of  parkland  are  to  link  all  the  forts  into 
a  continuous  belt  containing  bike  trails, 
hiking  paths,  community  recreation  fa- 
cilities, and  campsites.  Further,  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  Interior  Department  will 
cooperate  in  rehabilitating  and  upgrad- 
ing smaller  parks  in  many  areas  of  the 
city.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  approve  the 
funds  requested  In  my  1973  budget  to 
move  all  of  these  projects  forward  on 
schedule. 

A   NEW   DOWNTOWN   CENTER 

/  also  support,  as  vital  to  the  kind  of 
development  momentum  Washington 
must  have  to  hold  its  head  up  among 
American  cities  in  the  Bicentennial  Era, 
the  District  governments  intention  to 
construct  a  major  convention  center- 
sports  arena  complex  near  Mount  Vernon 
Square. 

This  project  would  help  to  coimter  the 
centrifugal  forces  which  are  pushing 
both  the  leisure  activities  of  local  people 
and  the  major  gatherings  of  out-of-town 
visitors  away  from  the  centers  of  many 
major  cities.  It  would  mean  new  business 
and  investments  and  jobs  for  blocks 
around.  And  it  would  inject  new  life  into 
oearby     neighborhoods — provided,      of 


course,  that  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
merchants,  working  people,  and  resi- 
dents in  those  neighborhoods  receive 
fair  consideration  in  the  planning  and 
location  process.  The  scope  of  Federal 
assistance,  however,  should  be  appropri- 
ately limited,  since  I  believe  that  a  de- 
velopment largely  local  in  fimction  and 
benefits  should  have  substantial  local  fi- 
nancing as  well. 

FOLLOWING  THROUGH:    EDUCATION   AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

New  commimities.  new  parks,  new  fo- 
cal points  for  downtown  business — all 
will  help  Washington  carry  through  the 
ARBC's  "Horizons  '76"  theme  of  honor- 
ing our  founding  principles  by  forging 
a  better  future  with  them.  So  too  will 
two  other  ongoing  District  efforts,  for 
which  congressional  assistance  requested 
during  the  last  session  is  still  much 
needed:  oiu-  pubUc  colleges  and  our 
METRO  subway  system. 

Washington  Technical  Institute  is  pro- 
ceeding with  plans  for  buildings  at  its 
new  permanent  location  on  the  nortJi 
side  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Standards 
site  in  Northwest  Washington.  Federal 
City  College  remains  in  scattered  lease 
space  throughout  the  city  despite  explo- 
sive enrollment  growth  in  the  past  4 
years ;  it  hopes  to  occupy  a  campus  of  its 
own  in  and  aroimd  the  old  District  Li- 
brary building  north  of  Mount  Vernon 
Square,  as  well  as  satellite  locations  else- 
where. The  Congress  can  help  to  expe- 
dite these  campus  development  efforts  by 
enacting  the  D.C.  Capital  Financing  Act, 
which  makes  special  provision  for  fund- 
ing college  construction  through  direct 
Federal  grants  rather  than  through 
Treasury  loans  as  at  present. 

In  my  D.C.  message  urging  this  action 
last  April,  I  noted  that  wn  and  the  new 
International  Center  which  is  to  share 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  site  will  in  the 
future  symbolize  "side  by  side  the  Capital 
City's  dedication  to  human  development 
and  to  international  understanding."  Ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  late  in  1971  cleared 
the  way  for  actual  sale  to  foreign  govern- 
ments of  lots  at  the  International  Center 
to  begin  last  week.  By  1976  the  cluster 
of  new  chanceries  there  will  be  a  pride  to 
Americans  and  foreign  guests  alike.  Let 
us  now  make  sure  that  the  District's  pub- 
lic colleges  will  also  be  a  showplace  in  the 
Bicentennial  year.  Ample  and  balanced 
opportunities  in  higher  education  are  es- 
sential, if  we  are  to  convince  millions  of 
1976  student  visitors  that  the  District 
takes  care  of  its  own. 

METRO,  and  all  of  the  other  elements 
which  with  it  will  comprise  a  balanced 
modem  transportation  system  for  great- 
er Washington,  are  central  to  Bicenten- 
nial plans  for  the  District.  We  need  the 
pride  of  achievement  in  areawide  cooper- 
ation which  the  system  will  give  all  com- 
munities taking  part.  We  need  its  people- 
moving  capacity  to  cope  with  visitor 
traffic  which  may  aversige  up  to  100,000 
people  daily  throughout  the  anniversary 
year.  /  am  today  renewing  the  commit- 
ment of  all  the  agencies  and  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  toward  majci- 
mum  progress  on  the  entire  transporta- 
tion system — subway,  freeways,  bridges, 
parking,  and  support  facilities — before 
1976.  The  action  of  the  Congress  In  De- 


cember to  support  continued  METRO 
funding  was  enormously  heartening  to 
the  people  of  the  Capital  region;  it  gave, 
in  fact,  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  beleaguered 
commuters  everywhere.  The  grim 
Thanksgiving  prospect  of  a  great  many 
excavated  streets  to  fill  back  in  has  now 
become  the  far  brighter  prospect  of  at 
least  24  miles  of  operating  subway — the 
most  modem  anywhere — by  1976.  Ur- 
gently needed  now  is  prompt  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  Federal  guarantees  for 
METRO  revenue  bonds — the  next  essen- 
tial step  to  getting  the  trains  running. 

TO    WELCOME    40    MILLION    CTTESTS 

Both  the  sheer  visitor  volume  antici- 
pated at  the  height  of  the  bicentennial 
observance,  and  the  important  goal  of 
eliminating  a  "them  and  us"  polarity  be- 
tween city  residents  and  their  guests 
from  around  the  world,  dictate  that  past 
patterns  which  have  made  the  Mall  and 
its  immediate  environs  a  sort  of  "tourist 
ghetto"  must  now  go.  All  of  Washington 
must  be  made  not  only  hospitable  and  at- 
tractive to  the  visitor — which  the  pro- 
posals Just  outlined  should  go  far  toward 
achieving — but  easily  accessible  as  well. 
/  have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  coordinate  interagency 
action  plans  for  supplementing  those 
subway  lines  in  service  by  1976  with  a  co- 
ordinated network  of  other  public  trans- 
portation on  which  visitors  can  move 
from  fringe  parking  areas  (to  be  devel- 
oped under  these  plans)  to  points  of  in- 
terest nearer  the  city  center. 

At  the  hub  of  this  network  should  be 
a  new  National  Visitors  Center  in  and 
around  Union  Station.  Such  a  facUity. 
desirable  for  all  years,  becomes  indis- 
pensable as  we  look  to  the  Bicentennial. 
/  have  therefore  charged  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  move  the  National 
Visitors  Center  out  of  the  talk  stage,  and 
to  prepare  new  proposals  for  bringing  it 
to  completion  by  1976.  When  Union 
Station  was  built  early  In  this  century  at 
the  height  of  the  railroad  era,  one  of 
its  express  purposes  was  to  permit  re- 
moval of  an  unsightly  terminal  and 
tracks  from  the  east  end  of  the  Mall.  Its 
rehabilitation  in  the  seventies  as  the 
Capital's  principal  reception  and  orien- 
tation point  for  travelers  on  all  modes  of 
ground  transportation  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate, and  would  once  again  relieve 
the  Mall  and  downtown  areas  of  much 
traffic  congestion.  An  "air  rights"  park- 
ing garage  for  buses  and  visitors'  can, 
convenient  public  transit  connections, 
and  a  central  Information  facility  tied 
in  with  a  citywlde  tourist  guidance  and 
information  system  would  be  the  major 
features  of  the  project. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  public  and 
private  resources  to  combine  to  fill  a  Bi- 
centennisd  need.  Notwithstanding  the 
collapse  of  previous  railroad  financing 
plans  for  the  Center  at  the  time  of  the 
Penn  Central  bankruptcy,  I  have  asked 
Secretaries  Morton  and  Volpe  to  seek 
substantial  railroad  participation  as  they 
formulate  the  new  proposals.  I  shall  sub- 
mit these  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, with  hopes  of  rapid  approval. 

Another  step  which  should  promote 
smoother  tourist  flow  to  major  attraC' 
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tiojis  is  construction  of  a  METRO  station 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  This 
station,  for  which  planning  funds  are 
requested  in  my  new  budget,  would  speed 
movement  from  Washington  over  to  the 
Arlington  shrine,  which  by  1976  will  be 
enhanced  with  numerous  improvements 
including  a  new  Memorial  Chapel  and 
columbarium.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
offer  the  arriving  visitor  one  more  con- 
venient transfer  point  from  private  to 
public  transportation  on  the  way  into 
the  Capital  itself. 

BICENTENNIAL    GARDENS 

Moving  in  toward  the  center  of  the 
city,  what  will  the  1976  visitor  find  along 
the  Mall?  Most  strikingly  new  and 
charming,  perhaps,  would  be  a  park  and 
recreation  center  called  Bicentennial 
Gardens,  which  I  propose  be  developed 
in  the  open  land  along  Constitution 
Avenue  between  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  Lincoln  Memorial.  Since  the 
last  of  the  old  World  War  I  "tempos" 
were  removed  from  the  West  Mall  in 
1970,  we  have  explored  many  alternative 
plans  for  developing  In  their  place  facili- 
ties for  people  of  all  ages,  incomes,  and 
Interests,  residents  and  tourists  alike,  to 
enjoy. 

The  Bicentennial  Gardens  plan,  which 
will  soon  be  ready  to  present  in  detail 
but  which  of  course  remains  open  to  the 
ideas  and  desires  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  might  be  called  an  American 
cousin  of  Copenhagen's  beloved  Tivoli. 
It  follows  the  present  contours  of  the 
land  on  a  low  profile  in  keeping  with 
other  Mall  developments.  A  restaurant, 
smaller  eating  areas,  an  open-air  theater, 
a  bandshell,  an  area  for  ice  skating,  a 
children's  play  area,  fountains,  gardens, 
a  boating  lake,  and  walking  paths  are 
examples  of  the  kind  of  features  that 
might  be  included.  There  could  be  imder- 
ground  parking  to  accommodate  tour 
buses,  a  terminal  for  the  tourist  trams, 
and  a  visitor  center  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gardens.  With  such  a  development,  the 
Mall's  attractions  would  be  better  bal- 
anced and  dispersed,  evening  activities 
now  concentrated  in  the  Smithsonian 
Quadrangle  would  have  a  second  focal 
point,  and  mingUng  of  Washlngtonlans 
and  visitors  in  a  pleasant  year-round 
setting  would  be  encouraged.  Quality  of 
Ufe  for  everyone  in  the  Capital  would  be 
enhanced. 

THX    MALL    IN    1976 

The  three  major  monuments  and 
memorials  in  easy  reach  of  Bicentennial 
Gardens  are  to  be  renovated  and  im- 
proved in  a  4-year  Park  Service  program 
beginning  with  this  year's  budget  now 
before  the  Congress.  Another  facelifting 
project  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mall,  and  on  the  Ellipse  as  well,  unU  re- 
construct roadways,  add  walks,  biketoays, 
plantings,  and  fountains,  and  provide 
for  a  new  Ceremonial  Drive.  This  work 
too  is  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
beyond,  to  be  completed  by  1976. 

The  Mall  east  of  the  Washington 
Monument  should  also  have  a  new  look 
for  the  Bicentennial.  Besides  the  Hlrsh- 
horn  Museimi  and  National  Gallery  of 
Art  addition  which  are  now  being  con- 
5trueted.  there  will  be  a  handsome  new 
building  for  one  of  the  Mall's  oldest  ten- 


ants, the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This 
structure,  which  will  house  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  with  exhibits 
ranging  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  Hadley 
Rille  and  ivith  a  former  astronaut  in 
charge,  can  be  ready  in  1976  if  the  Con- 
gress unll  move  now  to  approve  FY  1973 
construction  funds  for  it;  the  plans  are 
nearly  complete.  The  Smithsonian  also 
plans  restoration  of  the  historic  Arts  and 
Industries  Building  to  its  original  1880s 
appearance,  as  a  fit  setting  for  the  Na- 
tion's Centennial  exhibits  which  it  dis- 
played following  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
position nearly  a  century  ago  and  will 
display  again  for  the  Bicentennial,  and 
construction  of  a  major  new  "Nation  of 
Nation's"  exhibit  in  the  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  to  Illustrate 
America's  multi-cultural  tradition.  Both 
projects  are  the  subject  of  FY  1973  budg- 
et requests. 

A  fourth  important  undertalting  by 
the  Smithsonian — not  on  the  Mall  but 
rather  a  part  of  the  effort  to  give  the 
bicentennial  activities  metropolitan 
scope — is  the  Bicentennial  Outdoor 
Museum  planned  for  old  Fort  Foote, 
Maryland,  on  the  Potomac  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  The  restored  fort  is  to 
serve  as  the  scene  for  re-creation  of 
Revolutionary  events  such  as  encamp- 
ments, war-time  life,  and  parades  for 
1976.  /  ask  prompt  congressional  action 
on  legislation  to  approve  the  Bicenten- 
nial Outdoor  Museum  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  planning  it. 

REALIZING     A     vision:      PENNSYLVANIA     AVENUE 

As  L'Enfant's  majestic  expanse  of  Mall 
provides  an  axis  along  which  Washington 
visitors  can  honor  and  relive  the  Amer- 
ican past,  so  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  leav- 
ing the  Mall  by  the  new  reflecting  pool 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  and  angling  away 
from  it  a  long  mile  up  to  the  White  House, 
forms  the  main  axis  of  government  ac- 
tivity shaping  the  American  present  and 
futxu-e.  This  avenue,  then,  also  demands 
attention  as  we  move  to  dress  up  the 
heart  of  the  city  for  our  two  hundredth 
birthday.  By  1976,  let  us  complete  the 
great  Federal  Triangle  office  complex  in 
the  spirit  of  the  McMillan  Commission's 
original  vision  70  years  ago.  Let  us  build 
at  its  center  a  Grand  Plaza  worthy  of  the 
name,  by  transforming  what  is  now  a 
parking  lot  into  a  people-oriented  park 
for  government  workers  and  visitors  to 
enjoy.  (Visitors  will  also  benefit  from  the 
new  information  and  orientation  center 
to  be  opened  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Commerce  Building  by  1976.  intended  to 
introduce  citizens  to  the  activities  of  all 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies.) 
I  have  requested  funds  in  my  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  to  move  forward  on  the 
Federal  Triangle  and  Grand  Plaza  proj- 
ects; with  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress the  work  will  begin  in  the  near 
future. 

The  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, and  ujith  it  many  blocks  of  the  down- 
town area,  can  also  be  revitalized  or  well 
on  the  way  by  the  time  we  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial.  The  FBI  building  now  ris- 
ing north  of  the  Avenue  symbolizes  half 

of  the  answer — Federal  construction 

and  can  stand  completed  and  in  use  by 
1976  with  continued  congressional  sup- 
port. A  further  appropriation  for  this 
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project  is  included  in  my  new  budget  re- 
quests. 

The  other  half  of  the  answer  for  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  is  coordinated  devel- 
opment planning  which  will  mobilize  the 
private  sector  and  help  bring  commercial 
and  residential  activity  back  to  this  part 
of  the  city.  The  heart  of  Washington 
must  not  become  so  dominated  by  Fed- 
eral buildings  that  it  sits  abandoned  and 
lifeless  on  evenings  and  weekends.  The 
two  Presidents  before  me  initiated  steps 
to  prevent  this,  and  to  make  the  Avenue 
instead  a  corridor  of  lively  and  varied 
activity,  public  and  private-^nd  my  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  press  this 
effort.  In  September  1970  I  announced 
my  strong  support  for  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  development  corpo- 
ration to  accomplish  the  needed  revital- 
Ization.  Since  then  the  proposal  has  been 
substantially  modified  in  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  all  Interests  and 
segments  of  opinion.  Once  again.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  quickly  and  favor- 
ably on  the  Penjisylvania  Avenue  Bi- 
centennial Development  Corporation  bill. 

When  I  first  expressed  support  for  the 
corporation  plan  nearly  17  montlis  ago, 
I  called  it  "an  opportunity  to  fulfilll,  in 
this  city,  at  this  time,  a  magnificent  vi- 
sion of  the  men  who  founded  our  Nation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  stand- 
ard for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  which 
to  measure  their  own  urban  achievement, 
and  on  which  to  build  visions  of  their 
own."  It  is  not  an  opportunity  that  waits 
forever,  though;  of  the  time  available 
between  that  1970  statement  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Bicentennial  year,  more 
than  a  fourth  is  already  gone.  Every 
month  that  passes  without  this  legisla- 
tion further  dims  our  chances  of  giving 
all  Americans  one  birthday  present  they 
ought  to  have — ^a  Capital  "main  street" 
to  be  proud  of. 

THE  NEXT  4    TEARS 

Both  local  and  Federal  plans  for  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  far  from  complete  at 
present.  It  is  right  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  evolve  and  expand  as  we  move 
toward  1976.  This  message,  however,  at- 
tempts to  set  the  tone  and  theme  for 
Federal  participation  over  the  course  of 
the  next  4  years,  and  also  to  convey  some 
of   the   aspirations   of   Washlngtonlans 
themselves  without  presiuning  to  dic- 
tate what  those  aspirations  should  be. 
The  various  levels  and  jurisdictions  of 
government  in  the  Washington  area  are 
well  organized  to  follow  through  on  the 
proposals  I  make  today  and  to  supervise 
fiu-ther  planning.  The  American  Revo- 
lution  Bicentennial   Commission,   with 
its  distinguished  bipartisan  membership 
headed  by  David  J.  Mahoney,  continues 
to  provide  excellent  national  leadership. 
The  District  government  is  well  served 
by  the  responsive  local  Assembly  and 
Commission   structure   to   which  I  re- 
ferred above;  Mayor  Washington  is  also 
establishing  liaison  with  suburban  plan- 
ning bodies  and  with  State  officials  of 
both  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  mas- 
sive and  diverse  physical  construction 
effort  outlined  in  this  message  has  been 
coordinated  through  a  full-time  District 
of    Columbia    bicentennial    task    force 
within  the  General  Services  Admlnls- 
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tration,  imtil  recently  headed  with  great 
skill  by  Administrator  Robert  Kunzig. 
Now  that  Mr.  Kunzig  has  become  a  Fed- 
eral judge,  I  shall  ensure  tiiat  tills  coor- 
dination work  is  carried  forward  at  the 
same  high  standard. 

Under  such  direction  and  with  the 
support  of  the  Congress,  we  can  achieve 
our  Bicentennial  goal  of  dual  excellence 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  can 
realize  by  1976  a  dramatic  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  Washington  life  for  all 
whose  physical  or  spiritual  home  tliis 
great  Capital  is.  And  by  so  doing  we  can 
help  to  inspire  and  encourage  the  prep- 
arations of  other  communities  all  across 
the  coimtry  for  a  truly  magnificent  Bi- 
centennial. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Ths  White  House,  February  4, 1972. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS  TO  MEET  TOMOR- 
ROW WHILE  THE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
tomorrow,  while  the  House  is  in  session, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  may  be 
permitted  to  meet  to  consider  the  money 
requests  of  the  various  committees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-246) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

The  message  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  are  few  Issues  of  greater  concern 
today,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, than  the  state  of  the  American 
economy.  We  are  passing  from  a  period 
when  the  economy  was  mflated  by  the 
strains  of  war  to  a  time  when  it  will  be 
challenged  by  the  needs  of  peace. 

Adding  to  the  mevitable  problems  of 
transition  has  been  the  increasingly 
vigorous  economic  competition  of  other 
countries.  We  welcome  this  competition, 
but  we  must  also  realize  that  it  requires 
us  to  give  renewed  attention  to  increas- 
ing American  productivity — not  only  to 
ensure  the  continued  improvement  in  our 
own  standard  of  living,  but  also  to  keep 
our  Nation's  goods  competitive  in  the 
world's  markets,  thereby  providing  jobs 
for  American  workers. 

During  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
our  annual  rate  of  increase  in  labor  pro- 
ductivity averaged  3.4  percent.  But  by 
the  mid-sixties  it  had  begun  its  drop  to 
an  average  of  only  1.8  percent. 

We  are  taking  important  steps  to  re- 
vive the  productivity  of  American  labor. 
Our  New  Economic  Policy  Is  shrinking 
•  the  bulge  of  inflation.  We  are  proposing 
ft  new  prograin  to  promote  technological 


progress — ^for  advances  In  research  and 
development  are  essential  ingredients  of 
rising  productivity.  But  teclmological  ad- 
vance is  not  the  whole  story:  increases  in 
the  skills  of  oiu-  labor  force  also  play  a 
large  part. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  labor  force  for  its  own 
sake.  We  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
dividual American — concerned  that  he 
learn  the  skills  to  gain  employment  or 
learn  more  skills  to  gain  better  employ- 
ment. We  are  concerned  about  the  health 
of  our  economy,  knowing  that  a  strong, 
highly  productive  economy  is  the  in- 
dividual American's  best  insurance 
against  unemployment.  This  is  why  the 
Federal  Government  provides  manpower 
training — to  increase  the  opportunities 
of  jobless  Americans  to  share  in  the 
abimdance  of  America. 

Today,  I  again  urge  that  the  Congress 
enable  us  to  improve  our  manpower  pro- 
grams by  enacting  the  Manpower  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Congress  recognized 
Federal  responsibility  for  comprehensive 
manpower  training  by  passing  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  The  MDTA  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  of  1964  have  grown  to  in- 
clude over  a  dozen  separate,  narrow  grant 
programs,  each  with  its  own  purposes. 
Yet,  even  though  manpower  programs 
liave  grown  in  nimiber,  the  need  for  man- 
pov/er  training  has  outpaced  the  capabil- 
ity of  these  older  programs  to  provide 
services.  Our  commitment  is  strong,  but 
we  have  not  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
promises  and  the  performance  of  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs.  Somettilng 
better  is  needed — on  this  we  can  all 
agree. 

THX  OLD  WAT:   A  NXKO  rOB  HZVORIC 

Like  the  field  of  manpower  trainuig, 
many  other  areas  of  Federal  assistance 
are  suffering  from  a  hardening  of  gov- 
ernmental arteries.  Federal  programs  are 
meant  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
citizens  living  in  50  States  and  in  thou- 
sands of  communities,  but  those  diverse 
needs  are  not  being  met  by  rigid,  stand- 
ardized Federal  programs.  Instead,  the 
pressure  on  State  and  local  resources  is 
building  to  the  breaking  point.  The  tra- 
ditional answer  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  even  more  separate  categories 
of  Federal  aid. 

Federal  aid  is  needed,  but  the  prolif- 
eration of  Federal  plans,  programs,  cate- 
gories, and  requirements  has  com- 
poimded  the  individual  problems  faced  by 
American  communities  today.  Fre- 
quently, Federal  involvement  has  merely 
generated  a  false  sense  of  security — a 
security  which  has  been  betrayed  by  the 
continuing  multiplication  of  communi- 
ties' social  needs  and  the  failure  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  those  needs. 

Federal  aid  outlays  account  for  21  per- 
cent or  State  and  local  revenues  today, 
but  many  Federal  grants  require  State 
and  local  officials  to  match  some  per- 
centage of  Federal  aid  with  local  money 
which  could  be  better  spent  in  other  ways 
to  solve  local  problems.  In  many  cases, 
State  and  local  officials  must  decide  ei- 
ther to  accept  Federal  aid  with  its  ac- 
companying allocation  of  State  and  local 
funds  or  to  receive  no  Federal  aid  at  all. 


Federal  maintenance  of  effort  provi- 
sions further  distort  local  priorities  by 
requiring  State  and  local  governments  to 
continue  projects  irrespective  of  their 
effectiveness  in  meeting  their  own  needs. 
Once  again,  our  communities  lose  more 
of  the  fle^dbiUty  wiiich  would  enable 
them  to  meet  what  they  consider  their 
most  pressing  needs. 

Frustrating  and  time-consuming  proj- 
ect approval  requirements,  a  jungle  of 
red  tape,  often  make  it  Impossible  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  covmt  on 
having  Federal  money  when  it  is  needed. 
No  matter  how  pressing  some  needs  may 
be,  communities  must  wait,  sometimes 
months  or  even  years,  lor  the  slowly 
grinding  wheels  of  bureaucracy  to  con- 
*  sider  each  grant  in  minute  detail. 

The  real  problem  Ues  not  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Intentions,  but  with 
how  it  tries  to  meet  communities'  needs — 
by  undertaking  one  narrow,  inflexible 
program  after  another.  The  number  of 
separate  categories  has  grown  until  no 
one  is  sure  of  their  boundaries.  In  1963, 
there  were  only  160  individual  grant  pro- 
grams amounting  to  about  $8.6  biUion, 
but  now  there  are  over  1,000  such  pro- 
grams amounting  to  almost  $40  billion. 
Each  rigid  category  of  additional  aid 
reflects  the  worst  kind  of  arrogance :  the 
presumption  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment knows  local  needs  and  how  to 
meet  them. 

If  we  have  faith  in  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  I  for  one  do — then  we  must 
recognize  that  in  thousands  of  commu- 
nities, each  with  its  own  problems  smd 
priorities,  there  live  people  quite  cap- 
able of  determining  and  meeting  their 
own  needs  and  In  all  probabUlty  doing 
a  better  job  of  it  than  the  Washington 
bureaucracy.  Quite  simply,  today's  locaJ 
needs  are  Ukely  to  be  met  best  by  local 
solutions. 

The  time  nas  clearly  come  to  reform 
the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment aids  local  and  State  authorities. 
The  time  has  clearly  come  when  those 
who  serve  at  the  State  ^limd  local  level 
and  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  finding  workable  solutions  to  State 
and  local  problems  should  be  given  a 
chance.  Clearly,  it  is  time  that  Federal 
aid  became  truly  that,  aid,  not  rigid  and 
often  confusing  control. 

Waste,  confusion,  and  Inefficiency  are 
too  often  the  price  paid  by  local  and 
State  governments  for  Federal  aid  im- 
der  the  present  system.  Last  year  the 
Federal  Government  discovered  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  to  cite  just  a  few  examples: 
— One  Northcentral  State  had  93  peo- 
ple on  its  government  payroll  to  do 
nettling  but  apply  for  Federal  edu- 
cation grants. 
— A  study  of  grant  programs  in  one 
Western  city  revealed  that  only  15 
percent  of  the  Federal  funds  to  that 
city    went   through   Its    mayor    or 
elected  government. 
— Federal  demands  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  local  officials  is  par- 
ticularly serious.  In  one  small  Mid- 
western city,  a  part-time  mayor  had 
to  attend  sixteen  separate  evening 
meetings  per  month,  one  with  Fed- 
eral officials  from  each  of  the  sixteen 
separate  grant  programs  In  Which 
his  small  city  participates. 
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THX  NXW  WAT :   SPECIAi.  RKVENUX  SHAKING 

In  a  series  of  special  messages  to  the 
Congress  last  year,  I  proposed  special 
revenue  sharing,  a  new  system  of  Federal 
aid  which  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
our  State  and  local  governments  better 
than  the  system  of  narrow  Federal  grant 
programs  now  operating.  I  proposed  that 
funds  be  made  available  to  States  and 
localities  for  six  broad  purposes — man- 
power, law  enforcement,  education, 
transportation,  urban  community  devel- 
opment, and  rural  community  develop- 
ment— to  be  used,  for  each  of  these  pur- 
poses, as  they  see  fit  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular needs.  Those  proposals.  If  enacted, 
would  consolidate  over  130  separate  pro- 
grams into  six  general  purpose  areas. 
Under  our  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals, in  the  first  full  year  of  operation, 
$12.3  billion  in  Federal  funds  would  be 
provided  to  States  and  localities  for  those 
six  broad  purposes.  These  funds  would  be 
free  from  matching  requirements,  main- 
tenance of  eflfort  restrictions,  presently 
rigid  prior  Federal  project  approval  re- 
quirements, and,  best  of  all,  inflexible 
Federal  plans.  But  there  are  two  major 
stipulations:  (1)  the  money  is  subject 
to  all  the  civil  rights  requirements  of 
title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Acts  of  1964, 
and  (2)  no  government  imit  would  re- 
ceive less  money  imder  these  proposals 
than  it  did  under  the  old  system  of  nar- 
row Federal  grants. 

Special  revenue  sharing  is  not  a  whole- 
sale dismantling  of  the  Federal  grants 
system,  as  some  critics  have  charged.  It 
is  a  careful  effort  to  decide  which  level 
of  government  can  best  deal  with  a  par- 
ticular problem  and  then  to  move  the 
necessary  funds  and  decisionmaking 
power  to  that  level  of  government.  When 
a  Federal  approach  is  needed  we  should 
take  that  road,  but  when  a  local  approfich 
is  better  we  should  move  the  resources 
and  power  to  that  level. 

I  realize  that  these  are  challenging 
concepts,  which  have  major  implications 
for  the  structure  of  American  govern- 
ment— Federal,  State  and  local — and  for 
the  effectiveness  with  which  government 
serves  the  people.  They  require  us  in 
Washington  to  give  up  some  of  our  power, 
so  that  more  power  can  be  returned  to 
the  States,  to  the  localities,  and  to  the 
people,  where  it  will  be  better  used.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
give  full  consideration  to  all  of  these  pro- 
posals for  fundamental  reform  and  move 
rapidly  to  create  effe?tive  programs  to 
meet  today's  needs. 

MANPOWER    SERVICES    rOB    THE    SEyENTIES 

I  recognize  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  who  propose  change  to  justify  the 
changes.  I  believe  our  experience  with 
Federal  manpower  programs  over  the  last 
10  years  justifies  the  changes  we  are 
proposing. 

All  those  represented  in  the  current  ar- 
ray of  patchwork  manpower  programs — 
the  schools,  private  employers,  public 
agencies,  nonprofit  groups,  not  to  men- 
tion the  unemployed  workers — know  that 
the  present  system  is  not  delivering  the 
jobs,  the  training,  and  the  other  man- 
power services  that  this  Nation  needs 
and  has  a  right  to  expect. 

As  we  begin  the  second  decade  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  assistance  for  our 


unemployed  and  underemployed  citizens 
we  know  we  must  do  better,  and  we  can 
do  better.  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

Manpower  experts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion agree  that  the  necessary  reform  of 
the  Nation's  system  of  manpower  train- 
ing should  have  as  its  three  basic  goals 
the  decategorization,  the  decentraliza- 
tion, and  the  consolidation  of  existing 
manpower  development  efforts. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
that  I  have  proposed  would  allow  us  to 
achieve  those  goals.  It  would  benefit  citi- 
zens in  every  comer  of  the  Nation  and 
offer  renewed  hope  to  members  of  our  so- 
ciety who  have  lacked  opportunity — hope 
for  jobs,  for  advancement,  and  for  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living.  It  would  establish 
a  new  framework  of  constructive  part- 
nership for  manpower  training  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  Its 
principles  are  simple  and  fimdamental, 
yet  far-reaching. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    MANPOWER    SPECIAL 
REVENXn:    SHARING 

First,  the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  does  not  mandate  any  existing  cate- 
gorical program  or  guarantee  its  per- 
petuation— irrespective  of  its  perform- 
ance— in  any  commimity.  However,  it 
would  not  prohibit  the  continuation  of 
any  project  which  a  particular  locality 
feels  effectively  serves  its  own  and  its 
workers'  needs.  It  is  time  to  end  the  re- 
strict! veness  of  the  old,  narrow  programs 
which  have  frustrated  commimities'  ef- 
forts to  develop  manpower  programs 
geared  to  their  own  needs  and  circxmi- 
stances. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  would 
provide  $2  billion  for  manpower  pur- 
poses, of  which  $1.7  billion  would  be  di- 
vided among  State  and  local  units  of 
government — without  unnecessary  red 
tape— using  a  formula  based  on  the  size 
of  their  labor  force  and  the  nimibers  of 
imemployed  and  disadvantaged.  The  re- 
mainder would  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  meet  the  generalized  national 
needs  of  this  new  system. 

It  would  authorize  a  broad  range  of 
services,  including: 
— classroom  instruction  in  both  re- 
medial education  and  occupational 
skills; 
—training  on  the  job  with  both  pub- 
lic and  private  employers,  aided  by 
manpower  subsidies ; 
— job    opportunities,    including    work 
experience  and  short-term  employ- 
ment for  special  age  groups  and  the 
temporarily  unemployed,  and  tran- 
sitional public  service  employment 
at  all  levels  of  government. 
These  services,  all  designed  to  help 
move  people  toward  self-supporting  em- 
ployment, augmented  by  temporary  in- 
come support,  relocation  assistance,  child 
care  and  other  supportive  services  au- 
thorized by  the  Act,  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  communities  to  moimt  in- 
tegrated  manpower   development  pro- 
grams truly  responsive  to  their  own  pri- 
ority needs. 

The  second  major  goal  of  Manpower 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  is  to  increase 
substantially  reliance  upon  State  and 
local  governments  to  manage  major  man- 
power activities.  Local  governments  are 
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often  powerless  when  jobs  are  not  to  be 
had.  It  is  time  we  equipped  our  local 
governments  with  the  resources  and  deci- 
sion-making power  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
meets  this  objective.  It  would  provide 
communities  with  the  resources  they  need 
to  help  get  people  into  jobs  and  job- 
training.  Decisions  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  improve  specific  local  manpower 
conditions  cannot  and  should  not  be 
made  in  Washington.  They  should  be 
delegated  to  the  area  where  the  unem- 
ployed person  Uves  and  wants  to  work. 

The  third  way  to  move  toward  a  new 
era  in  manpower  development  is  through 
consolidation  of  the  multiple,  frequently 
inconsistent,  funding  authorizations  for 
manpower  activities.  Even  members  of 
the  congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees frequently  chafe  under  the  un- 
manageable task  of  sorting  out  the  con- 
fusing array  of  alphabetical  "programs" 
created  by  existing  manpower  enact- 
ments. While  a  good  deal  of  untangling 
has  been  done  by  administrative  action, 
the  only  durable  solution  is  an  overall 
reform. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  replace  the  two  major  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  spawned  most  of 
the  acronym  programs — the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  Title 
I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act— with 
a  single  statute  which  incorporates  the 
flexibility  needed  by  State  and  local 
government. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  March  of 
1971  incorporates  all  three  of  these  vital 
concepts.  I  believe  that  the  application 
of  these  principles  in  the  Manpower  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  is  sound,  but  the  prin- 
ciples are  more  important  than  the  de- 
tails. Reasonable  men  may  disagree  on 
the  specifics  of  any  important  legislation, 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  its  princi- 
ples must  be  earnestly  debated  and  deci- 
sions made.  For  the  principles  of  Man- 
power Special  Revenue  Sharing,  that 
time  has  come.  The  fine  points  of  this 
legislation,  which  were  discussed  in  my 
message  of  March  4,  1971,  are  open  to 
refinement,  but  I  believe  the  principles  of 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  are  too  impor-- 
tant  to  be  eviscerated. 

Our  country  needs  new  manpower  leg- 
islation. Let  us  now  write  a  new  charter 
for  the  second  decade  of  manpower  de- 
velopment that  will  produce  solid  per- 
formance— ^for  the  economy,  for  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed,  and  for 
government  itself. 

RESTORING   THE    AMERICAN   SPOUT 

The  Special  Revenue  Sharing  ap- 
proach to  providing  Federal  help  would 
enable  us  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
many  of  this  Nation's  most  pressing 
problems.  But  it  would  do  much  more. 
It  would  help  to  restore  the  American 
spirit. 

In  recent  years  many  Americans  have 
come  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  govern- 
ment— at  all  levels — to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  increasingly  complex  Nation.  They 
have  watched  as  the  power  to  effect 
change  in  their  conununities  has  moved 
gradually  from  the  local  level,  with  the 
reality  of  friends  and  community,  to  the 
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national  center,  to  Washington.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  increasing  central- 
ization of  government  fostered  a  greater 
sense  of  national  purpose.  But  more  re- 
cently, the  weight  of  unfulfilled  promises 
reinforced  by  the  growing  complexity  of 
social  problems  has  caused  many  Ameri- 
cans to  doubt  the  capability  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

By  providing  new  resources  to  the 
levels  of  government  closest  to  the  prob- 
lems and  closest  to  the  people  involved — 
people  who  may  see  their  problems  in  a 
different  light  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— both  General  and  Special  Reve- 
mie  Sharing  will  do  much  to  revive  the 
confidence  and  spirit  of  our  i>eople.  A 
free  and  diverse  Nation  needs  a  diver- 
sity of  approaches ;  a  free  Nation  should 
invest  its  faith  in  the  right  and  ability 
of  its  people  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
own  communities.  No  greater  sense  of 
ccmfldence  can  be  found  than  that  of  a 
community  which  has  solved  its  own 
problems  and  met  its  own  needs. 

Confidence  in  government  is  nowhere 
under  greater  challenge  than  among  the 
young,  yet  the  future  of  America  depends 
upon  the  involvement  of  our  young  in 
the  day-to-day  business  of  governing 
this  land.  By  making  resources  available 
to  the  more  localized  units  of  govern- 
ment, where  more  people  can  play  a  more 
direct  role — and  by  placing  the  power  of 
decision  where  the  people  are — I  hope 
that  many  of  the  young  will  come  to 
realize  that  their  participation  can  truly 
make  a  difference.  This  purpose — this 
philosophy — is  at  the  heart  of  Special 
Revenue  Sharing. 

The  people's  right  to  change  what  does 
not  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  principles 
of  our  system  of  government — and  that 
principle  will  be  strengthened  as  the 
governments  closest  to  the  people  are 
strengthened.  Thoxigh  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  tried  with  intelligence  and 
vigor  to  meet  the  people's  needs,  many 
of  its  purposes  have  gone  unfulfilled  for 
far  too  long.  Now,  let  us  help  those  most 
directly  affected  to  try  their  hand.  Amer- 
ican society  and  American  government 
can  only  benefit  from  ensuring  to  our 
citizens  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  to 
make  their  communities  better  places, 
for  themselves,  for  their  families,  and 
for  their  neighbors. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  7. 1972. 


MANPOWER  SHARING  REVENUE 
ACT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
revamping  of  Federal  manpower  pro- 
grams is  one  of  this  Nation's  most  urgent 
needs. 

This  is  why  the  President  has  today 
sent  Congress  a  message  repeating  a  rec- 
ommendation he  made  more  than  a  year 
ago  urging  a  manpower  revenue  sharing 
program. 

Manpower  revenue  sharing  is  vitally 
needed.  It  is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  the  funds  that 


are  being  spent  on  manpower  programs. 
Manpower  revenue  sharing  as  detailed  by 
the  President  would  consolidate  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  Federal  manpower 
training  effort  and  make  our  expendi- 
tures in  this  field  far  more  productive. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  decategorlze  manpower  programs 
and  place  control  of  job  training  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  and  cities,  where  it 
belongs.  There  is  an  imdeniable  need  to 
combine  existing  manpower  programs  so 
as  to  create  a  flexible  system  subject  to 
local  control.  It  is  only  such  a  system 
that  is  capable  of  delivering  services 
tailored  to  persons  needing  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  is  long  overdue.  It 
is  the  instrument  needed  to  move  the 
Nation  toward  manpower  training  re- 
form. 


S.  1857 


CAT.T,  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.    CEDERBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  presait. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was 

ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[RoU  No.  26] 

"^• 

Alexander 

Edwards,  La. 

Patman 

Andenon,  111. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pelly 

Anderson, 

Ford, 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

William  D. 

Pike 

Ashley 

Porsythe 

Poage 

Asplnall 

Oallagher 

Pryor 

BadUIo 

aibbons 

Qule 

BeU 

Goldwater 

Rallsback 

Blaggl 

Gray 

Rarlck 

Bingham 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bees 

Blanton 

Halpem 

Reuss 

Blatnik 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roblson,  K.T. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harsha 

Roy 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hawkins 

Ruppe 

CabeU 

Hubert 

St  Germain 

Caffery 

Helstoski 

Sandman 

Carter 

Kuykendall 

Sarbanes 

Cblsbolm 

Landgrebe 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Lennon 

Spcnce 
Springer 

Clay 

Lent 

Conte 

McCloskey 

Stanton. 

Corman 

McCormack 

J.  WlUlam 

Crane 

McDonald. 

Steed 

Danlelson 

Mich. 

Steele 

Davis,  8.C. 

Macdonald. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mass. 

Stubblefleld 

Delliuns 

Melcher 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dent 

Mlkva 

Waggonner 

Dlggs 

Mills.  Md. 

Whltehurst 

Dwyer 

Morgan 

Wiggins 

EcUiardt 

O'Konskl 

Wyatt 

Edmondson 

Passman 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  340 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1857) ,  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  es- 
tablishing the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  as  amended,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing  the   American   Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
joint   resolution   entitled   "Joint   resolution 
to  establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  and  for  other  piupo«es", 
approved   July   4,    1966    (80  Stat.   2S9),   u 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2(b)  (3)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury" 
after  the  words  "The  Secretary  of  State". 

(2)  Section  2(b)  (4)  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (6)  and  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  Twenty-flve  members  from  private 
life  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  the  Chairman 
by  the  President,  who  shall  be  so  chosen 
as  to  be  broadly  representative  of  the  Na- 
tion's people,  with  speclflc  recognition  of  the 
contributions  of  Its  youth  as  well  as  its 
elders,  of  its  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  at 
its  creative  arts,  its  useful  crafts  and  its 
learned  professions." 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  section  2(b)  (4)  to 
read  as  follows:  ^ 

"(4)  Four  members  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States; ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6.  (b)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Commission,  shall  appoint  a 
Director  who  will  be  compensated  at  level  rv 
of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  three  Dep- 
uty Directors  who  wUl  be  compensated  at 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  Such  offi- 
cers shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable 
and  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
as  it  deems  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  delegate  such 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Director  (with 
power  to  redelegate)  as  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  and  management  of  the 
Commission." 

Sxc.  3.  Section  7(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended $4,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $2,400,000  shall  be  for 
grants-in-aid." 

Sec.  4.  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  ToUowlng 
ing  new  sections: 

"Sec.  8.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  for: 

"(1)  the  preparation,  distribution,  dis- 
semination, exhibition,  and  sale  of  histori- 
cal, commemorative,  and  informational  ma- 
terials and  objects  which  wUl  contribute  to 
public  information  awareness  and  interest 
In  the  bicentennial; 

"(2)  competitions,  commissions,  and 
awards  for  historical,  scholarly,  artistic,  liter- 
ary, musical,  and  other  works  programs,  and 
projects  relating  to  the  bicentennial,  and 

"(3)  a  bicentennial  calendar  or  register  of 
programs  and  projects,  and  in  other  ways 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  InTor- 
matlon  and  coordination  regarding  dates, 
events,  places,  documents,  artifacts,  and  per- 
sonalities of  blcenntenial  historical  and 
commemorative  significance. 

"Sec.  9.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Commission  shall,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  it  may  prescribe : 

"(1)  Make  equal  grants  in  two  suooesslv* 
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yean  of  not  to  exceed  $45,000  annually  to 
each  State,  territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bta»  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
upon  application  therefor,  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  or  Implementation  of  Bicen- 
tennial Commissions. 

"Sec.  10.  Appropriations  or  other  funds 
available  to  any  Government  department  or 
agency  (Including  the  Commission)  for 
carrying  out  purposes  related  to  or  In  fiir- 
therar.ce  of  the  bicentennial  commemoration 
may  be  transferred  between  the  Commission 
and  any  such  Federal  department  or  agency 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  between  them. 
F*unds  so  transferred  may  be  used  for  direct 
expenditure  or  as  a  working  fund,  and  any 
such  expenditures  may  be  made  under  the 
authorities  governing  the  activities  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  or  the  authorities 
oT  this  Act,  provided  the  activities  come  with- 
in the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  In  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  without  the  reservation 
"in  its  present  form." 

The  SPEAKER.  If  a  Member  Is  op- 
posed to  the  biU  at  any  point,  he  is 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

PABLIAMENTAKT    INQ17IRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  brought  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  in  its  present  form, 
it  cannot  be  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  to 
qualify,  must  be  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  vnthout  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  ,  is  recognized. 

PARLIAMXTNTAST    XNQtnXT 

Mr.  WIIoLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  possible  to  amend 
a  bill  that  is  brought  up  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  by  unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not  possible  to 
amend  by  unanimous  consent  If  the  bill 
is  brought  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  not  possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not 
recognize  a  Member  for  that  purpose. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
qualifies  for  a  second. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  be  recognized  for  f?0  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
recogplzed. 

Mri^DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
amends  the  joint  resolution  establlshinpr 
the  American  Revolution  BlcentenniaJ 
Commission  so  as  to  provide  for  a  larger 
Commission,  and  contains  provisions 
concerning  personnel  and  administration 


of  the  Commission,  and  provides  the 
Commission  with  authority  relating  to 
programs  and  grants-in-aid  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bicentennial.  Also  the  bill 
would  authorize  an  appropriation  for  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission of  not  to  exceed  $4,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$2,400,000  would  be  for  grants-in-aid. 

The  bill  S.  1857  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  an  executive  commimication 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. The  bill,  as  reported,  is  intended  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  interim  sta- 
tutory authority  and  an  organizational 
framework,  for  moving  from  the  plan- 
ning to  the  development  stage  of  the  bi- 
centennial era. 

The  bill  S.  1857  would  enlarge  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  from  37 
to  50  members.  The  Commission  would 
then  be  balanced  as  originally  intended  to 
include  50  percent  public  members  and 
50  percent  of  members  representing  the 
Government.  The  committee  has  been 
advised  that  the  enlarged  Commission 
would  permit  a  wider  geographic  and 
other  representation  of  various  sectors  of 
American  life.  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  members  named  from  private  life  are 
to  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation's  people.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  this  will  provide  for  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  of  various 
age  groups,  of  racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties, and  of  its  creative  arts.  Its  useful 
crafts  and  its  learned  professions. 

The  committee  has  also  been  advised 
that  the  Commission  has  considered  the 
issuance  of  commemorative  medals  and 
the  minting  of  commemorative  coins  in 
connection  with  the  observance  of  the  bi- 
centennial, and  that  studies  are  under- 
way for  possible  changes  in  coins  and  pa- 
per currency  which  would  have  a  relation 
to  the  blcentennisd.  In  connection  with 
these  proposals,  the  assistance  and  coim- 
sel  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  required  and  it  is  appropriate  that  he 
be  made  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  provides  that  he  be 
added  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
The  bUl  further  provides  that  four 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  are  to 
be  named  as  members  of  the  Commission. 
With  these  additions,  the  Conamisslon 
would  have  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment included  in  its  membership. 

The  new  language  added  by  section  2 
of  the  bill  concerns  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Director  of  the  Commission  and 
also  the  appointment  and  compensation 
of  the  Director  and  the  three  Deputy 
Directors.  At  a  hearing  on  a  companion 
bill  on  November  10.  1971,  it  was  stated 
by  the  witness  appearing  in  behalf  of  the 
Commission  that  In  order  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  national  bicentennla) 
program,  the  Commission  would  require 
experienced  staff  personnel. 

It  was  explained  that  this  was  the 
reason  that  the  bill  provides  the  author- 
ization for  placing  the  position  of  the 
Director  In  executive  level  IV  ($38,000) 
and  three  denuty  directors  in  executive 
level  V  ($36,000) .  In  this  connection,  the 
witness  stated  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget   had   evaluated   the 


functions  and  duties  of  these  positions. 
These  evaluations  had  resulted  in  the 
determination  that  the  proposed  levels 
are  consistent  with  similar  positions  else- 
where in  the  executive  branch,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  levels  and  compensation 
are  competitive  with  private  enterprise. 
It  was  stated  on  the  basis  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  and  with  full  recognition 
for  the  relatively  short  time  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  in  existence,  it  is  considered 
that  the  proposed  salary  levels  are  rea- 
sonable. The  committee  was  further  ad- 
vised that  the  appointment  and  compen- 
sation authorities  of  the  bill  will  permit 
the  Commission  to  develop  and  retain  a 
capable  staff  necessary  to  pltm  and  ad- 
minister the  nationwide  bicentennial 
program. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  6(3)  of  the  law  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  delegate  to  the  Director 
the  powers  and  duties  it  deems  he  should 
possess  tor  the  efficient  operation  and 
management  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  delegation  of  executive  author- 
ity authorized  by  these  provisions  would 
be  made  to  the  Director  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Conunission  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  bicentennial  plans.  The 
Commission  would  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  power  and  duties  dele- 
gated to  the  Director,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  policy  determinations  would 
remain  in  the  Conunission. 

The  Senate  committee  in  its  report  on 
the  bill  stated  that  it  considered  this  an 
interim  arrangement  and  requested  that 
the  executive  branch  submit  organiza- 
tional proposals  which  would  be  adequate 
for  conducting  the  bicentennial  program 
through  1976.  The  committee  agrees  that 
this  additional  step  should  be  followed. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  Commissionf  or  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  previous  authorization 
expired  on  June  30,  1971.  Section  7(a) 
of  the  basic  law  would  be  amended  by 
this  bill  to  authorize  an  appropriation  oif 
$4,300,000.  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  that 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $2,400,000  would 
be  for  grants-in-aid. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  sec- 
tion 9,  which  would  be  added  to  the  law 
by  section  4  of  the  bill,  provides  for  the 
grant-in-aid  program  for  grants  to 
States,  territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  assist  in  the  establishment  or  im- 
plementation of  bicentennial  commis- 
sions. 

In  his  statement  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  hearing  on  November  10, 
1971,  the  witness  representing  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out  that  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  the  Commission  is  to  emphasize 
and  stimulate  local  planning  in  connec- 
tion with  the  observsmce  of  the  bicen- 
tennial. It  is  further  contemplated  that 
this  planning  will  take  place  mainly 
through  State  and  local  bicentennial 
commissions.  The  Commission  views  its 
function  as  a  coordinator  or,  in  effect,  a 
catalyst  in  working  with  State  and  local 
bicentennial  commissions  and  with  large 
numbers  of  historical  services,  patriotic 
and  other  groups  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
clarify  and  amplify  the  statutory  author- 
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Ity  granted  to  the  Commission  for  plan- 
ning, development,  and  coordination  of  a 
total  program  of  local.  State,  national, 
and  international  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  its  basic  statutory  mandate. 
The  section  would  add  a  new  section  8 
to  Public  Law  89-491.  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  arrange  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  materials  and  objects  relating  to 
the  bicentennial  for  their  distribution, 
exhibition,  and  sale.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Commission  will  work  closely  with 
State  and  local  commissions  and  with 
patriotic,  historical,  and  service  groups 
and  organizations  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  such  materials. 

The  new  section  8(2)  to  be  added  to 
Public  Law  89-491  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  competitions  for  his- 
torical research  essays,  musical  works, 
poems  relating  to  the  bicentennial  and 
to  commission  and  give  awards  for  such 
works. 

The  new  section  8(3)  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  initiate  a  bicentennial 
calendar  of  progrtuns  and  projects  smd 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation and  coordination  regarding 
such  matters  as  dates,  events,  places, 
documents,  personalities,  of  bicentennial 
historical  and  commemorative  sig- 
nificance. 

As  has  been  noted  above  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  section  3  of  the 
bill,  new  section  9  to  be  added  to  Public 
Law  89-491  authorizes  a  program  of  ini- 
tial grants-in-aid  to  each  State,  terri- 
tory, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Uie 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  as- 
sist  in  the  establishment  or  implementa- 
tion of  bicentennial  commissions.  As  was 
also  noted  above,  an  objective  of  the 
Commlsion  is  to  assist  in  making  the 
commemoration  national  in  scope,  in- 
volving every  State,  city,  and  community 
so  that  it  will  truly  be  a  grassroots 
commemoration. 

The  new  section  10  of  Public  Law  89- 
491  would  permit  funds  appropriated  for 
any  bicentennial  purpose  to  be  trans- 
ferred between  the  Commission  and 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  expenditures  for  such  purposes.  Any 
such  transfer  requires  the  concurrence 
of  the  head  of  both  the  Commission  and 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. This  provision  will  provide  flexi- 
bility In  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  bicentennial  programs  within  the 
executive  branch. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally introduced  included  section  5 
which  would  Increase  by  10  the  total 
number  of  supergrade  persons  author- 
ized In  the  executive  branch.  After  a  re- 
view of  this  aspect  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  amendment  to 
strike  this  particular  provision. 

On  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  Com- 
mission as  shown  in  the  facts  presented 
to  the  Committee,  It  was  determined  that 
this  bill,  with  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  necessary 
In  order  to  provide  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  with  the  authority  and 
funds  It  needs  to  move  forward  the  pro- 
gram for  the  celebration  in  1976.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  recommended  fav- 
orable consideration  of  8.  1857,  as 
amended 


Our  committee  held  many  hearings  on 
this  bill,  and  it  was  reported  to  the  full 
committee,  and  the  full  committee  has 
imanimously  reported  it  to  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  reconunend  that  it  be  fav- 
orably acted  on. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  This  bill  and  the  joint 
resolution  provide  for  amending  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  there  is  no  doubt  for  a  fine 
purpose,  but  I  Just  wonder  sometimes 
why  we  do  not  use  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  is  available,  for  instance, 
the  president  general  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  They  have  a  fine 
group  of  people,  and  they  have  practi- 
cal knowledge  and  information  and  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  devoted  to  this  Nation.  I 
just  wonder  why  somebody  does  not  wake 
up  once  in  a  while  and  use  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  in  such  organizations.  They 
have  done  so  much  and  know  so  much, 
and  yet  they  are  not  even  consulted. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  Commission  is  enlisting  the 
assistance  of  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, and  they  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  participate  with  the  Com- 
mission in  this  celebration  and  making 
a  success  of  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  But  I  just  wonder  why 
such  organizations  are  not  used.  For  in- 
stance, the  President  General  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  could  step 
forward  on  this  Commission  as  one  of  the 
private  parties  and  render  great  service 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  If  the  gentleman 
reads  the  bill  in  full,  he  will  find  there 
is  a  provision  in  this  amendment  request- 
ing that  the  commission  be  enlarged  so 
that  it  will  Include  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  these  patriotic  organizations,  so 
as  to  benefit  by  their  views  and  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  might  say  if  we  appoint 
more  members  sdso,  we  might  tie  their 
hands.  We  will  have  representatives  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  judiciary  and 
so  forth.  So  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  this  particular  sug- 
gestion, because  it  is  something  that  for 
a  good  many  years  I  have  wondered 
about.  Here  is  knowledge  which  can  be 
useful  to  the  Commission,  and  it  could 
be  useful  to  their  deliberations. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  might  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  new 
language  in  the  bill  states  that  the  mem- 
bers appointed  from  private  life  are  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  and  are  to  be  chosen  so  as  to 
recognize  contributions  by  various  sige 
groups,  racial  groups,  ethnic  minorities, 
creative  arts,  useful  arts,  and  learned 
professions. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  hsis  given  me  much  encouragement, 
because  I  think  here  is  a  unique  organiza- 
tion, and  here  is  a  Commission  we  estab- 
lished— it  has  been  established  for  some 
time,  yet  they  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  fine  knowledge  available  to  them 
at  no  cost. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Weaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difficult  to  stand 
here  and  oppose  this  legislation  at  this 
time. 

All  the  Members  know  that  I  have  sup- 
ported commemorations  of  historic  cele- 
brations at  various  times.  I  served  for  a 
time  as  the  Vice  Chairman  and  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  which  finally,  with  the  help 
of  all  kinds  of  talent,  was  able  to  make 
a  magnificent  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  history  of  that 
time,  and  to  help  us  learn  from  it. 

In  the  bicentennial  time  we  can  again 
do  this  with  a  greater  impact  vrithin  our 
country  and  worldwide  than  ever  before. 

I  am  opposing  the  bill  now  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  bill  is  not  well  written.  For 
instance,  on  page  2,  beginning  on  line  24. 
after  the  description  of  the  power  of  the 
Commission,  the  language  reads: 

The  Commission  shall  delegate  such  pow- 
ers and  duties  to  the  Director  (with  power 
to  redelegate)  as  necessary  for  the  efficient 
operation  and  management  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

That  is  a  very  unusual  section  in  a  bill 
of  this  type.  It  Is  particularly  bothersome 
to  me,  because  the  people  I  know  in  the 
history  field,  who  are  very  competent  and 
very  fair,  have  on  their  own  been  making 
a  study  of  the  work  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  so  far.  Frankly,  without  ex- 
ception, Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  disap- 
pointed that  nothing  has  happened  of 
great  value  which  will  pave  the  way  for 
us  to  fully  take  advantage  of  this  mag- 
nificent opportunity  which  is  ours  as  we 
plan  the  bicentennial — some  very  re- 
spected historians  say  that  if  the  leader- 
ship is  not  changed  the  bicentennial  is 
doomed  to  failure. 

I  find  this  awfully  hard  right  now,  be- 
cause I  am  pointing  the  finger  at  a  per- 
son, but  with  reason,  and  it  is  in  the 
public  interest,  so  I  must  and  will. 

The  present  Director  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  LeVant.  I  have  never  heard  of 
him  in  the  history  field.  Others  have  not. 
Several  interested  people  have  made  in- 
vestigations. Including  myself.  We  are 
not  satisfied.  My  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed. Competent  students  of  history 
have  pointed  out  that  unless  some 
change  is  made  in  the  directorship 
of  this  Commission  this  bicentennial 
is  not  going  to  amount  to  ansrthing  at 
all;  it  is  just  going  to  be  a  waste  of  a  lot 
of  money. 

I  wish  we  could  lay  this  over  and  con- 
sider it  under  a  rule,  so  that  we  could 
amend  the  bill  and  get  some  under- 
standing and  assurances  on  plans  and 
programs.  Certainly  this  section,  to  force 
the  Commission  to  delegate  powers, 
should  be  eliminated.  It  is  imsoimd  and 
inconsistent  with  precedent. 

By  the  nature  of  a  commission,  a 
commission  has  always  had  the  power 
to  delegate.  This  Js  a  thing  we  recognize 
in  all  commissions.  We  do  not  need  this 
language.  We  should  not  legislate  and 
say  the  C(Hnmlssion  shall  delegate  pow- 
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ers — it  looks  suspicious.  It  Indicates  no 
confidence  in  the  Commission. 

I  believe  also  we  ought  to  have  some 
assurance  from  some  people.  For  in- 
stance. Dr.  James  Robertson,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CivU  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, ought  to  be  counseled  with.  This 
man  has  had  a  world  of  experience  with 
a  lot  of  people  in  sdl  aspects  of  the  major 
interests  that  related  to  the  Civil  War 
Centennial. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  pointed 
out  that  there  are  volimtary  groups 
which  are  standing  and  waiting  to  be 
helpful,  all  kinds  of  them.  He  named  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  DAR. 
There  are  other  historical  associations 
and  societies  of  all  kinds  which  would 
like  to  be  involved.  Until  recently  they 
have  not  even  been  contacted,  or  in- 
vited to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  postpone  consideration  of  this 
bill  or  to  amend  this  bill  by  unanimous 
consent,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  provision  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Commission  shall  delegate  such 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Director  (with 
power  to  redelegate)  as  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  and  management  of  the 
Commission. 

Does  the  gentleman  object  to  having 
someone  in  a  position  to  efiBciently  oper- 
ate and  manage? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Not  at  aU.  That  is 
the  very  point  I  am  making.  Under  the 
present  directorship  I  am  declaring  to 
this  House  that  there  will  never  be  effi- 
cient operation  of  that  Commission. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  we  had  five 
employees. 

Up  to  now  they  already  have  62  em- 
ployees. I  grant  this  Commission  will 
need  more  employees. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  So  I  think  the  an- 
swer to  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  let  some 
of  us  have  some  assurances  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  that  cer- 
tain things  will  be  noted  and  done  dif- 
ferently than  they  have  been  done  up  to 
now.  It  is  due  to  fail  unless  we  change  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Might  I  ask  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  Commission  giving  that  Com- 
mission the  benefit  of  his  views  up  to 
now? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  have  been. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  dealing 
with  medals,  and  I  have  met  or  represent- 
ed in  my  office  to  meet  with  that  commit- 
tee every  time,  and  we  have  passed  legis- 
lation with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  and  I  supported  that  legisla- 
tion, of  course. 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Has  the  Commission 
been  responsive  to  the  requests  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Up  to  now  they 
have  not  and  mainly  because  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  through  to  the  Director 
At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  my  friends, 
we  brought  in  a  very  capable  man  for 
2  weeks.  He  had  probably  30  minutes  in 
which  to  talk  to  the  Director  about  some 
possibilities  and  ideas  that  he  had.  This 
is  a  man  who  is  very  interested  in  and 
capable  of  developing  the  very  best.  He  is 
the  former  director  of  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.  He  is  retired  now  but  is  greatly 
respected  all  across  the  country.  I  think 
that  performance  and  reception  by  the 
director  was  a  disgrace,  and  it  proves 
once  again  that  the  director  does  not 
have  the  right  attitude  or  concept.  To  say 
that  he  shall  delegate  powers  I  believe  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  nor  tn  the  in- 
terest of  the  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
reasonable  bicentennial  observance. 
However,  this  bill  would  fund  this  ob- 
servance inordinately.  Let  us  look  at 
the  figures.  Last  year  there  was  made 
available  for  this  purpose  $670,000.  This 
proposes  to  make  available  in  the  fiscal 
year  1972 — and  there  remain  less  than  5 
months  of  the  fiscal  year — $4.3  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972  or  $3.63  million  more 
than  was  allocated  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  a  correction  or  a 
comment. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  gentleman  in  re- 
ferring to  section  7  of  the  bill  mentioned 
$4.3  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Of  which  $2.4  million 
would  be  by  way  of  grants  in  aid  to  each 
of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  opposed — because  it 
starts  another  program  of  grants. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  And  to  the  territories. 
In  other  words,  each  State  would  receive 
$45,000  in  each  of  the  2  years. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  difference 
between  the  $2.4  million  and  the  $4.3  mil- 
lion, it  would  come  to  $1.9  million.  That 
figure  was  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  And,  they  reduced  that 
amoimt  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  from  $1.9  mil- 
lion to  $1.4  million  because  of  the  niun- 
ber  of  months  that  had  expired  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1972. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  such  evidence 
in  this  report,  and  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  will  quickly  admit  that.  We  have 
no  evidence  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
reduced.  Perhaps  it  has.  I  will  take  the 
gentleman's  word  for  it.  I  am  dealing 
vdth  what  I  have  before  me  in  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  appro- 
priation was  to  this  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  that  we  passed  I  think  several 


months  ago  in  which  they  reduced  the 
$1.9  million  to  $1.4  million,  conditioned 
upon  tills  authorization  bill  being  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  but  if  this  is  au- 
thorized, there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent another  supplemental,  and  we  will 
likely  have  one  before  too  long.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  from  coming  in  under 
this  authorization  with  the  remainder  of 
the  money,  would  there? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  having  in  mind  tiie  prudent 
and  skillful  men  on  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  having  appropriated  $1.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  for  the  reason 
that  a  certain  amount  of  the  year  has 
expired,  they  would  not  likely  put  it  in 
for  the  additional  $600,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  that  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  has  a  crystal 
bsill  by  which  he  can  divine  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  do. 

As  I  see  things  developing  here  thus  far 
this  year,  and  certainly,  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  of  last  year.  I  have  not  the 
confidence  that  the  gentleman  has  that 
these  spending  proposals  are  going  to  be 
held  down  this  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoini. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
jaelding.  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
point  out  that  a  mere  two  handfuls  of 
us  voted  against  this  on  Jime  21,  1971, 
not  that  we  were  opposed  to  a  bicenten- 
nial celebration  or  a  proper  commission 
to  handle  it  on  a  national  basis;  but 
again,  because  of  the  procedural  matter 
of  putting  "the  cart  before  the  horse." 
It  was  an  appropriation  on  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  passed. 

The  history  indicates  there  was  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  spending  of 
$684,000  or  $57,000  a  month  imder  which 
we  are  still  operating  in  the  early  days  of 
1972 — the  remaining  part  of  fiscal  year 
1972.  Just  recently  there  was  a  $1.4  mil- 
lion appropriation  passed  under  the  pro- 
viso that  it  would  finally  be  authorized 
by  this  very  legislation  before  us  here 
today.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse 
insofar  as  getting  "the  cart  before  the 
hofse"  is  concerned,  we  authorized  the 
mint  as  a  matter  of  urgent  legislation  to 
strike  some  14  medals  last  week  so  that 
they  could  get  their  ducks  in  the  row  in- 
sofar as  a  proper  medal  and  plans  are 
concerned. 

As  stated,  we  are  here  today  finally 
confirming  the  authorizing  legislation 
which  would  make  the  appropriation  in 
order,  and  by  all  logic  should  have  pre- 
ceded the  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  an  excellent  bicenten- 
nial celebration,  as  both  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Iowa  have  pointed  out,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  proce- 
dure, in  a  prudent  manner,  and  imder  the 
proper  legislative  process. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  observation  and 
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say  to  him  I  think  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  here  today  is  to  defeat  this  bill  and 
come  back  with  a  program  that  Is  within 
reason. 

I  note  here  that  this  bill  provides  for  a 
level  IV  Director  at  $38,000  a  year  and 
two  Assistant  Directors  at  level  V,  which 
is  $36,000  a  year.  Fiu-ther.  all  of  us  know 
that  there  will  be  a  sizable  staff  to  take 
care  of  such  an  expensive  Director  and 
Assistant  Directors  as  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

j^.  SCHWEINGEIL.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  makes  a  very  valid  point. 
I  would  say  that  we  should  proceed  in 
this  manner  only  with  the  assurances 
from  downtown  that  something  would 
happen  that  would  give  us  some  groimd 
to  believe  there  would  be  a  real  sound 
program  established,  and  that  capable 
people  would  be  hired  and  used  to  help  d«. 
this.  However,  the  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming, and  so  therefore  I  think  we 
should  hold  this  up  until  we  get  some 
assurances  from  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mission. I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Mahoney 
in  particular. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  reasons  why  this 
figure  of  $38,000  and  the  figure  of  $36,000 
were  established  was  because  the  com- 
mittee witne.sses  stated  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  evaluated 
the  functions  and  the  duties  of  these 
positions.  These  evaluations  have  re- 
sulted in  the  determination  that  the  pro- 
posed levels  are  consistent  with  similar 
positions  elsewhere  in  the  executive 
branch.  Further,  that  the  levels  of  com- 
pensation are  comparable  with  private 
enterprise.  They  also  stated  that  on  the 
basis  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  in 
full  recognition  of  the  relatively  short 
time  the  Commission  would  be  in  exist- 
ence that  these  salaries  were  fair  and 
equitable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  we  hear  that 
story  in  every  bill  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  commission  in 
the  Government.  That  is  the  normal  pro- 
cedure. There  is  nothing  new  about  that, 
and  no  more  reason  or  Justification  in 
this  case. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  in  the  report  there  is  a 
call  for  a  "new  spirit  of  '76."  There  had 
better  be  bom  in  this  Congress  and  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  a  "new 
spirit  of  '72."  one  with  some  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  bet- 
ter serve  the  Republic  in  its  observance 
of  this  bicentennial — I  can  ttiink  of  no 
better  theme  than  getting  back  to  sanity 
in  this  coimtry  with  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  governmental  affairs.  At  the 
rate  we  are  going  we  will  lose  this  Re- 
public through  moral  and  financial 
bankruptcy. 

There  will  be  no  celebrations  of  a  free 
Republic. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  gentleman  tm- 
doubtedly  appreciatfes  that  this  amend- 
ment was  not  initiated  in  our  committee, 
it  came  to  us  from  the  executive  branch, 
from  the  White  House,  by  way  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  no  excuse  for  the 
acceptance  of  it.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
we  are  going  to  get  from  the  White 
House.  A  message  was  read  here  a  little 
while  ago  involving  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  and  calling  for  the  con- 
struction, among  other  things,  of  a  huge 
$100  million  sports  arena  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  as  a  part  of  the  bicentennial 
observance.  In  Gtod's  name  where  is  it 
proposed  to  get  the  money  to  build  a 
sports  arena  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100 
million?  Obviously  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  not  going  to  put  up  the  money.  It 
will  be  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  and  all  the 
other  States  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
build  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  recommendation  for  a  sports  stadium 
did  not  come  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  one  said  it  did. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  1  minute.  It  came 
from  the  administration,  among  others. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Fine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  President's  message 
was  read  here  a  little  while  ago  plugging 
for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  that  is  the  case, 
please  do  not  try  to  tie  it  in  with  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, on  which  Congress  is  amply 
represented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Read  the  message.  You 
will  find  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  bi- 
centennial message. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  message  stated 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  this  during 
the  bicentennial  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  some  people  have  their 
way,  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will 
build  the  $100  million  arena  and  when 
the  bicentennial  celebration  ends,  it 
would  be  turned  over  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
city  is  the  original  home  of  charity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I 
inquire  as  to  the  time  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  EKDNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  want  to  say  I  hope 
that  this  country  never  becomes  so  poor 
in  spirit  that  it  would  be  unwilling  to 
honor  its  glorious  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  4  years  to  prepare  for  the  bicenten- 
nial in  this  country.  The  executive  direc- 


tor to  whom  Mr.  Schwkngel,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  referred  has  been  on 
board  for  approximately  3  months  as 
executive  director  and  he  is  just  getting 
his  feet  on  the  ground. 

As  a  member  of  the  ARBC  I  can  see 
the  ARBC  making  progress — but  they 
are  making  progress  without  money.  One 
of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  ARBC 
is  to  see  that  every  State  in  their  own 
way  celebrates  the  bicentennial. 

Now,  you  notice  on  page  3  here,  it 
calls  for  $4,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  of  which  $2,400,000  shall  be  for 
grants-in-aid.  For  some  time,  based  on 
the  assurance  from  this  Congress,  the 
ARBC  has  been  telling  all  of  the  States 
that  they  are  going  to  get  $45,000  each 
year  for  2  years  to  help  in  planning  the 
bicentennial  in  their  State.  Of  course, 
the  States  are  putting  money  in,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia has  been  selected  as  the  exposi- 
tion city,  the  international  exposition 
city  for  1976.  and  they  are  malung  some 
real  progress  with  their  own  money. 

All  I  can  say  is  this:  $2,400,000  is  going 
to  go  to  the  States  for  planning  money 
to  help  them  plan  how  their  States 
would  celebrate  the  bicentennial. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield  me 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  remaining  $1,900,000  is  going  to  go 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  ARBC 
and  the  establishment  for  some  regional 
offices  so  that  if  somebody  from  the 
State  of  Washington  or  California  wants 
to  have  some  questions  answered  and 
wemts  a  conference,  they  do  not  have  to 
come  all  the  way  to  Washington,  D.C. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  ARBC 
maintains  an  office.  So  what  I  am  say- 
ing to  you  is  that  in  the  membership  of 
the  ARBC  you  have  a  group  of  people 
who  are  doing  a  fine  job  for  no  remuner- 
ation at  all. 

I  was  placed  on  the  ARBC  when  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  requested 
to  be  replaced.  I  think  it  was  some  time 
last  summer  or  perhaps  it  was  Sep- 
tember. But  I  can  say  to  you,  we  are 
making  progress.  Do  not  cut  off  the  funds. 
The  executive  director  whose  ability  has 
been  questioned  here  today  has  been  on 
board  such  a  short  time  that  we  have  not 
truly  had  a  chance  to  evaluate  his  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question,  which  he  may 
have  already  answered.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Is  the  gentle- 
man, as  such  a  member,  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  have  some 
slight  reservation  about  that  section  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa   (Mr. 
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Schwengel)   called  attention,  where  it 
says: 

The  Commission  shall  delegate  such 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Director  •  •  •  as 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  and  man* 
agement  of  the  Commission. 

All  you  are  doing  is  giving  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  do  this,  and  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  to  delegate  any- 
thing more  to  the  executive  director 
than  they  desire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Would  It 
not  be  true,  I  sisk  the  gentleman,  if  the 
Commission  delegated  power  to  the  Di- 
rector, they  could  also  take  it  away  f  rwn 
the  Director? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  say  there  Is 
no  question  about  that.  The  statement 
"The  Commission  shall  delegate  such 
powers"  does  not  mean  that  those  pow- 
ers have  to  be  broad.  It  means  we  could 
give  the  Director  the  right  to  say  "yes" 
or  "no"  in  certain  restricted  areas  where 
you  cannot  wait  too  long  for  an  answer. 
Then,  of  course,  he  has  to  answer  to  the 
Commission  in  order  to  keep  his  Job. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  that  I  have 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  people  who  work  for  the 
Commission  and  I  have  f  oimd  them  to  be 
receptive  and  willing  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  reluc- 
tantly vote  against  the  amendments  to 
expand  the  operation  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 

It  W8U5  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
then  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  I  who 
drafted  the  legislation  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Commission,  and  I  remain 
convinced  of  the  Importance — indeed  the 
extraordinary  opportunity  for  national 
renewal — that  an  appropriate  observ- 
ance of  the  bicentennial  presents.  My 
"nay"  vote  will  reveal  no  diminution  in 
my  commitment  to  the  concept;  rather. 
It  is  intended  to  make  clear  my  dissatis- 
faction with  the  meager  progress  that 
the  Commission  has  made  to  date,  its 
failure  to  marshal  the  intellectual  re- 
sources which  can  contribute  to  its  works, 
and  its  apparent  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
the  fundamental  significance  of  the 
event  which  gave  rise  to  its  creation. 

Although  this  is  the  sixth  year  of  its 
existence,  no  overall  national  plans  to 
commemorate  the  American  Revoluticxi 
have  been  forthcoming,  and  the  Conunis- 
slon  appears  to  be  unwilling  to  respond 
constructively  or  creatively  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  private  and  public  agen- 
cies which  have  presented  many  thought- 
ful and  provocative  proposals.  Indeed 
numerous  imaginative  and  highly  origi- 
nal plans  for  the  bicentennial  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Commission  have, 
unfortunately,  languished  for  months. 

To  date  the  only  bicentennial  projects 
which  have  received  the  "ofiBcial  sanc- 
tion" of  the  Commission  are  the  Denver 
1976  Winter  Olympics:  the  Iowa  Bicen- 
tennial Commission's  1976  World  Food 
Expo;  urban  renewal  plans  for  Niagara 
Palls,  N.Y.;  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tional Shrine  in  South  Dakota;  and  the 
city   of  Detroit's   plans   for   an   urban 


transportation  center.  While  these  proj. 
ects  are  all  worthwhile  and  commend* 
able,  I  fear  that  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Revolution  will  come 
and  go  with  no  more  engagement  of  the 
creative  energies  of  the  American  people 
than  the  usual  bonfires  and  fireworks 
displays,  if  the  Commission  continues  to 
operate  at  its  present  pace. 

Another  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  its  practice  of  holding 
business  meetings  in  secrecy.  All  four  of 
the  1971  meetings  of  the  full  Commis- 
sion were  held  in  private,  as  if  the  Com- 
mission were  dealing  with  classified  doc- 
uments rather  than  a  democratic  cele- 
bration that  belongs  to  all  of  the  people. 
I  deplore  this  lack  of  Involvement  of  all 
citizens  and  the  apparent  mistrust  of 
public  Judgment. 

I  feel  that  the  bicentennial  ofifers  all 
Americans  an  especial  opportunity  to 
come  together  as  a  nation  in  renewing 
our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of  the 
American  Revolution  which  are  as  rele- 
vant today  as  they  were  200  years  ago. 
There  is  the  prospect  of  a  celebration 
that  will  encourage  the  American  people 
of  every  region,  every  race,  every  reli- 
gion, and  every  ethnic  group  to  develop 
a  greater  sense  of  common  purpose  and 
to  deal  with  the  problems  facing  our  so- 
ciety today.  Just  as  a  common  purpose 
moved  this  country  to  great  achievement 
200  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  this  bill  will  be  adopted 
by  the  House  today,  and  I  pray  that  it 
will  better  enable  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  to  live  up 
to  the  goals  of  the  Revolution  and  will 
provide  it  with  a  long-needed  Impetus. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  DoHOHTTE)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S. 
1857,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  328,  nays  36,  not  voting  67. 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  26] 
TEAS— 328 


Abbltt 

Brasco 

Clancy 

Abemethy 

Bray 

Clauft(>n, 

Abourezk 

Brlnkley 

DonH. 

Abzug 

Brooks 

Clawson,  Del 

Adams 

Brocmfleld 

Cleveland 

Addabbo 

Brotzman 

Collier 

Anderson.  111. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Collins,  ni. 

Andrews 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Colmer 

Annunzlo 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Conable 

Archer 

Buchanan 

Conyera 

Arends 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cotter 

Baker 

Btirke.  Mass. 

Coughlln 

Baring 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Culver 

Barrett 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Curlln 

Beglch 

Burton 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Belcher 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Danlelson 

Bennett 

Byron 

Davis.  Oa. 

Bergland 

Caffery 

delaOarza 

Betts 

Camp 

Delaney 

Bevlll 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Denholm 

Blester 

Carney 

Dennis 

Bingham 

Casey.  Tex. 

Dent 

Blackburn 

Cederberg 

Derwlnakl 

Boggs 

Celler 

Devlne 

BoUlng 

Chamberlain 

Dickinson 

Brademas 

ChappeU 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drtnan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Pindley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Ford, 
WiUlamD. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Oalinanakls 

Gannatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 
Gialmo 
Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Opover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlis 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Boland 
Bow 

Collins.  Tex. 
Daniel.  Va. 
D?llenback 
Duncan 
Flynt 
Griffin 
Gross 


Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
.  McDonald, 
Mich. 
McE^ren 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKinney 
McMiUan 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUlUrd 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Blatsunaga 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUls,  Ark. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
BAtcheU 
MlzeU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
CHara 
O-NelU 

Passman  '• 

Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Podell 
Poff 
PoweU 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
QuiUen 
Randall 

NAT8-^8 

Hall  I 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Hutchinson 

Kyi 

McCoUlster 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Morse 

Price,  Tex. 


Rangel 
Held 
ReuBS 
Rhodes 

Rlegle 
Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Boush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

tTdall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vuilk 

Voyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablocki 

Zlon 


RuiA 
Roncallo 
Scherle 
Schmltz 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Snyder 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Waldle 
WUson. 
Charles  H. 
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Alexander  Aspinall  Blanton 

Anderson,  Badillo  Blatnlk 

Tenn.  Bell  Brown,  Mich. 

Ashley  Biitsgl  Byrnes,  Wis. 


Cabell 

Green,  Oreg. 

RaUsback 

Carter 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rees 

Chlsholm 

Harsha 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Roy 

Clay 

Helstoskl 

Ruppe 

Conte 

Kuykendall 

St  Germain 

Corman 

Landgrebe 

Sandman 

Crane 

Lennon 

Sarbanes 

Davis,  B.C. 

McCloskey 

Spence 

Davis,  wis. 

McCormack 

Springer 

Dell  urns 

Macdonald, 

Stanton, 

Dwyer 

Mass. 

J.  William 

Eckhardt 

Melcher 

Steed 

Edmondson 

MUls,  Md. 

Terry 

Edwards,  La. 

O'Konski 

Thompson,  N.J 

Evans,  Colo. 

Patman 

Whltehiu^t 

Forsythe 

Pelly 

Wyatt 

Gallagher 

Poage 

Zwach 

Gibbons 

Pryor, 

Ark. 

Gray 

Quie 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blatnllc  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  MUU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  ISx.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

lliT.   Blaggl   with   Mr.   Rallsback. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Leruion  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Zwach. 

Mr.    Alexander   with    Mr.    Spence. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pat- 
man. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6730),  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


HH.  6730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections 1  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1968  (82  Stat.  354),  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  July  7,  1970  (84  Stat.  410),  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897) ,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  4601),  Is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  is  amended 
to  read: 

"(a)  Ektkance  and  Special  Recreation 
Use  Pees;  Establishment;  Recitlations. — 

"(1)  Enthance  Fees. — Except  for  areas 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (3)  of 
this  section,  no  entrance  fees  shall  be  charged 
by  any  Federal  agency  having  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  areas  used  for  outdoor 
recreation  purposes. 

"(2)  Special  Recreation  Use  Fees. — Each 
Federal  agency  developing,  administering,  or 
providing  specialized  sites,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  services  related  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion shall  provide  for  the  collection  of  special 
recreation  use  fees  for  the  use  of  sites,  facili- 
ties, equipment,  or  services  furnished  at  Fed- 
eral expense.  Dally  use  fees  for  overnight 
occupancy  within  areas  specially  developed 
for  such  \ise  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  capital  improve- 
ments offered,  the  cost  of  the  services  fur- 
nished, and  other  pertinent  factors. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  may,  from 
time  to  time,  by  publication  of  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  establish  or  revise  entrance 
fees  for  any  national  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  historic  site,  or  national 
battlefield  area  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
national   park  system. 

"(A)  For  admission  into  any  such  desig- 
nated area,  an  annual  entrance  permit  (to  be 
known  as  the  'Golden  Eagle  Passport')  shall 
be  available,  for  a  fee  of  not  more  than  $10. 
Any  person  purchasing  the  annual  permit, 
and  any  person  accompanying  him,  in  a  sin- 
gle, private,  noncommercial  vehicle  shall  be 
entitled  to  general  admission  into  any  unit 
of  the  national  park  system  designated  as  an 
entrance  fee  area  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  annual  fee  Is  paid,  but  such  permit 
shall  not  authorize  any  use  of  specialized 
sites,  ffellltles,  equipment,  or  services  for 
which  additional  fees  are  charged  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  annual 
permit  shall  be  nontransferable  and  the  un- 
lawful iise  thereof  shall  be  punishable  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  etsabllshed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e).  The  annual  permit 
shall  be  available  for  purchase  through  all 
post  offices  of  the  first-  and  second-class  and 
at  such  others  as  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  direct.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  from  the 
receipts  thereof  such  funds  as  are  adequate 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  coot  of  the 
service  so  provided. 

"(B)  Reasonable  entrance  fees  for  a  single 
visit  or,  not  to  exceed  $3  for  a  series  of  visits 
at  a  single  designated  area  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  persons  who 
choose  not  to  pay  the  annual  fee  under  clause 
(A)  of  this  subsection  or  who  enter  such  an 
area  by  means  other  than  by  private,  non- 
commercial vehicle. 

"(C)  No  entrance  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
travel  by  private,  noncommercial  vehicle  over 
any  national  parkway  or  any  road  or  highway 
established  as  a  part  of  the  National  Federal 
Aid  System,  as  defined  in  section  101,  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  which  is  commonly  used 
by  the  public  as  a  means  of  travel  between 
two  places  either  or  both  of  which  are  out- 
side the  area.  Nor  shall  any  fee  be  charged 
for  any  person  for  travel  by  private,  noncom- 
mercial vehicle  over  any  road  or  highway  to 
any  land  in  which  such  person  has  any  prop- 
erty right  if  such  land  is  within  any  such 


designated  area.  In  the  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  unless  fees  are  charged  for 
entrance  into  said  park  on  main  highways 
and  thoroughfares,  fees  shall  not  be  charged 
for  entrance  on  other  routes  Into  said  park 
or  any  park  thereof. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures, commencing  no  later  than  January  1, 
1973,  providing  for  the  Issuance  of  an  an- 
nual entrance  permit  to  any  person  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  older  and  his  or  her  spouse, 
without  charge,  for  use  only  In  the  State  in 
which  the  individuals  reside,  but  such  per- 
mits shall  admit  the  bearer  only.  No  other 
free  passes  shall  be  issued  to  any  person: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  fees  of  any  kind 
shall  be  charged  of  any  persons  who  have  a 
right  of  access  for  hunting  or  fishing  privi- 
leges under  a  specific  provision  of  law  or 
treaty  or  who  are  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
official  Federal,  State,  or  local  Government 
business. 

"(4)  All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  direct  and  indirect 
cost  to  the  Government,  the  benefits  to  the 
recipient,  the  public  policy  or  Interest  served, 
the  compaotible  recreation  fees  charged  by 
non-Federal  public  agencies,  the  econonuc 
and  administrative  feaslbUity  of  fee  collec- 
tion and  other  pertinent  factors.  Clear  notice 
that  an  entrance  fee  or  special  recreation 
use  fee  has  been  established  shall  be  promi- 
nently posted  at  each  area  and  at  appropriate 
locations  therein  and  shall  be  Included  in 
publications  distributed  at  such  areas. 

"(5)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  beads  of  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  areas  under  their  ad- 
ministration for  the  collection  of  any  en- 
trance fee  and/or  special  recreation  use  fee, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Persons  authorized  by 
the  heads  of  such  Federal  agencies  to  en- 
force any  such  rules  or  regulations  Issued 
under  this  subsection  may,  within  areas 
under  the  administration  or  authority  of 
such  agency  head  and  with  or.  If  the  offense 
Is  committed  in  his  presence,  without  a 
warrant,  arrest  any  person  who  violates  such 
rules  and  regulations.  Any  person  so  arrested 
may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  United 
States  magistrate  specifically  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  court  by  which  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  ti.e  same  conditions  as  provided  in  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  3401,  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  as  amended. 
Any  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100. 

"(6)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  as  may  be  required  by  lawful  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  September  3,  1964,  pro- 
viding that  revenues  collected  at  particular 
Federal  areas  shall  be  credited  to  specific 
p\ui>06es,  all  fees  charged  shall  be  covered 
into  a  special  account  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  and  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  appropriation,  without  prejudice  to 
appropriations  from  other  sources  tat  the 
same  purposes,  for  any  authorized  outdoor 
recreation  function  of  the  agency  by  which 
the  fees  were  collected:  Provided,  however. 
That  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  credited  shall  be  appropriated 
during  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  fee  collection  system  established  by  this 
section,  including  the  promotion  and  en- 
forcement thereof. 

"(7)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize 
Federal  hunting  or  fishing  licenses  or  fees 
or  charges  for  commercial  or  other  activities 
not  related  to  recreation,  nor  shall  it  affect 
any  rights  or  authority  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  fish  and  wildlife,  nor  shall  it 
repeal  or  modify  any  provision  of  law  that 
permits  States  or  political  subdivisions  to 
share  in  the  revenues  from  Federal  lands 
or  any  provision  of  law  that  provides  that 
any  fees  or  charges  coUected  at  particular 
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Federal  areas  sliall  be  used  for  or  credited 
to  specific  purposes  or  special  funds  as  au- 
thorized by  that  provision  of  law. 

"(8)  Periodic  reports  Indicating  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  fee  collection  areas,  the 
number  and  location  of  potential  fee  collec- 
tion areas,  capacity  and  visitation  Informa- 
tion, the  fees  collected,  and  other  pertinent 
data,  shall  be  coordinated  and  complied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  United  States  Senate. 
Such  reports,  which  shall  be  transmitted  no 
later  than  March  31  annually,  shall  Include 
any  recommendations  which  the  Bureau  may 
have  with  respect  to  Improving  this  aspect 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
program." 

(b)  Subsection  2(c),  as  added  by  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1968.  Is  redesignated 
as  subsection  (d). 

(c)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  15,  1968,  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  subsection  2(a)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  la  redesig- 
nated as  section  10. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skxtbitz)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  was  introduced  by  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  SKUBrrz, 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Stxicer  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Don  'B..  Clausen,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Sebe- 
Lius,  Mr.  McKevitt,  Mr.  Terrt,  and  Mr. 

C6RDOVA. 

Both  the  committee  version  of  HJl. 
6730  now  before  us  and  the  original  bill 
significantly  revamp  the  concept  of  the 
so-called  golden  eagle  passport  pro- 
gram. The  original  proposal  would  have 
converted  the  program  into  a  $4  annual 
entrance  permit.  In  contrast,  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  committee  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  the  $10  annual 
carload  permit  which  would  admit  the 
bearer  and  everyone  in  his  noncommer- 
cial vehicle  into  all  national  parks,  mon- 
imients,  historic  sites,  and  battlefields 
which  may  be  designated  for  the  collec- 
tion of  admission  fees. 

By  way  of  background,  when  the  Con- 
gress first  approved  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  which  author- 
ized the  creation  of  the  annual  carload 
permit,  it  seemed  abundantly  clear  to 
everyone: 

That  the  xisers  of  Federal  recreation 
areas  should  contribute  more  to  Federal 
recreation  programs  than  nonusers; 

That  frequent  users  should  contribute 
more  than  occasional  users;  and 

That  users  of  more  sophisticated  fa- 
cilities should  pay  more  than  users  of 
modest  facilities. 

In  short,  it  does  not  seem  imf  air  to  ask 
the  person  who  would  be  using  these 
sometimes  very  expensive  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  and  facilities  to  help  foot 


a  small  part  of  the  cost.  This  bill  is  based 
on  that  philosophy. 

When  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  was  first  under  considera- 
tion we  could  see  that  we  would  need 
money  in  order  to  acquire  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  and  aid  the  States  in  ac- 
quiring and  developing  State-owned  rec- 
reation areas.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  Congress  tried  to  develop  a  sensible 
program  which  would  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  the  dollars  required.  The 
golden  eagle  entrance  and  user  fee  pro- 
gram was  to  be  a  substantial  contributor 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  and  it  was  expected  to  produce 
some  $40  million  per  year  for  the  fund. 
Unfortunately,  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port program  never  produced  the 
amounts  of  revenue  anticipated.  It  has 
never  been  a  significant  element  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  program 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  im- 
prove. It  has  averaged  about  $12  million 
per  year  In  revenue,  with  about  78  per- 
cent of  this  coming  from  the  National 
Park  Service  and  19  percent  from  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service.  This  Includes  aU 
fees — those  received  from  golden  eagle 
sales,  from  daily  entrance  charges,  and 
from  camping  and  other  charges. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  success 
which  it  has  had  as  a  contributor  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  it 
has  enjoyed  a  relatively  favorable  re- 
sponse from  the  using  public. 

Many  people  have  considered  it  as  a 
bargain  because  it  allowed  them  admis- 
sion to  all  federally  operated  outdoor 
recreation  areas  for  one  $10  annual  pay- 
ment. In  some  cases,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  law,  it  was  administered  in  a 
manner  which  permitted  them  to  make 
use  of  developed  campgroimds  and  other 
special  use  facilities  without  further 
charge. 

Many  people  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  main  pun>ose  of  the  program 
was  to  create  revenue  for  the  new  Fed- 
eral effort  to  expand  the  outdoor  re- 
sources throughout  the  country. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  committee 
amendment  now  being  considered,  the 
old  golden  eagle  program  would  be  com- 
pletely revised: 

First,  H.R.  6730,  as  amended,  discards 
the  concept  that  an  entrance  fee  or  ad- 
mission fee  should  be  charged  at  all  Fed- 
eral outdoor  areas  and  limits  such 
charges  to  certain  types  of  areas  in  the 
national  park  system.  As  a  result  of 
this  change,  if  H.R.  6730  becomes  law, 
there  will  be  no  authority  to  impose  any 
kind  of  an  admission  fee  at  any  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  project,  wildlife  ref- 
uge, or  national  forest.  In  these  areas, 
gates  cannot  be  established  and  entrance 
fee  collection  is  not  practical. 

Second,  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
mittee recognized  the  vtilue  of  retaining 
the  $10  golden  eagle  carload  permit  as 
the  tinnual  admission  fee  for  all  of  the 
designated  national  park  entrance  fee 
areas.  The  bill  also  requires  reasonable 
daily  and  sesisonal  entrance  fees  at  a  $3 
maximum  to  be  available  at  each  indi- 
vidual park  imit; 

Third,  special  recreation  user  charges 
are  authorized  to  be  collected  for  the 
exclusive   use   of   recreation   sites   imd 


equipment  In  which  the  Government  has 
a  substantial  investment,  such  as  camp- 
sites, and  boat  launching  ramps.  No  spe- 
cial charge  Is  to  be  Imposed  for  the  use 
of  facilities  which  are  basic  or  Incidental 
to  the  day  use  of  an  outdoor  area.  In 
other  words,  the  committee  bill  Is  In- 
tended to  preclude  additional  charges 
for  the  use  of  visitor  centers,  roads, 
trails,  overlooks  or  lightly  developed  or 
back  country  camp  areas  or  for  the  use 
of  picnic  areas.  Charging  a  fee  for  the 
use  of  a  picnic  table  Is  too  petty,  too 
hard  to  enforce  and  causes  people  to 
picnic  along  roadsides  and  In  pullovers, 
producing  traffic  and  litter  problems.  We 
feel  that  these  are  facilities  which  almost 
all  of  the  visiting  public  can  be  expected 
to  use  or  where  the  collection  of  a  special 
fee  would  be  Impractical; 

Fourth,  the  old  system  granted  no  spe- 
cial relief  for  those  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  but  H.R.  6730  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  our  senior  citizens 
deserve  some  special  consideration  so 
that  their  limited  Incomes  are  not  un- 
duly affected  by  the  entrance  fee  re- 
quirements. Therefore,  H.R.  6730  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  establish  a  system  by  which  indi- 
viduals over  65  years  of  age  can  be 
granted  free  admission  Into  any  park 
area  in  their  home  State. 

Fifth,  unlike  the  old  system  which  did 
not  provide  any  simple  procedure  for 
purchasing  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport, 
H.R.  6730  provides  that  It  shall  be  avail- 
able at  various  post  offices  throughout 
the  Nation  and  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment shall  be  reimbursed  for  the 
costs  of  the  services  which  It  provides 
from  the  sales  made.  This  is  similar 
to  the  duck  stamp  program. 

Sixth,  the  committee  members  gener- 
ally agreed  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  success  of  the  old  fee  system 
was  lack  of  interest  by  the  collecting 
agencies.  The  collecting  agencies  have 
not  had  manpower  to  collect  fees  and 
promote  and  enforce  the  program.  I  was 
told  by  the  superintendent  at  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  last  summer  that 
this  park  had  2,700  campsites  and  a 
charge  of  $3  per  day  was  made  for  each 
campsite  and  that  campgrounds  had 
been  full  most  of  the  summer.  He  stated 
that  the  honor  system  is  used  providing 
people  a  place  to  leave  their  money,  smd 
45  percent  had  been  paying.  He  stated 
that  he  had  no  manpower  to  enforce 
collection.  Here  we  are  losing  millions 
of  dollars  and  teaching  people  to  cheat 
and  become  bad  citizens. 

As  a  contrast.  In  the  PIsgah  National 
Forest  in  North  Carolina  in  the  congres- 
sional district  that  I  represent,  a  charge 
of  $1  per  car  has  been  made  to  enter  a 
recreation  area,  regardless  as  to  whether 
a  person  enters  to  just  walk  around,  pic- 
nic, or  for  camping.  There  Is  an  honor 
system  that  has  been  used  but  those  who 
did  not  pay  were  frequently  given  cita- 
tions as  they  were  leaving  the  area  or 
while  they  were  in  it.  It  was  estimated 
that  collection  is  made  from  98  percent.  I 
received  many  letters  from  embittered 
constituents  who  were  given  citations, 
forcing  them  to  go  to  court  and  pay  $10. 
They  could  not  understand  why  the  For- 
est Service  had  no  manpower  to  collect 
fees,  but  had  manpower  to  make  arrests 
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and  they  accused  the  C3k>vermnent  of  en- 
trapment. 

The  honor  system  has  not  worked. 
People  who  pay  cannot  understand  why 
so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  collect 
from  others  using  the  same  areEis  and 
facilities. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill 
States.  "Unless  a  reasonable  effort  is 
made  to  collect  from  all  visitors  or  users 
of  a  fee  area,  fees  shall  not  be  required 
of  any  user  of  that  area."  That  is  the 
intent  of  this  bill.  Hil.  6730,  as  amended, 
provides  that  the  moneys  collected  by 
the  various  agencies  for  either  admis- 
sion fees — ^National  Park  Service  only — 
or  special  recreation  use  fees — all  agen- 
cies— are  to  be  deposited  into  a  special 
account  in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  to  be  reapproprlated  to  the 
collecting  agency  for  its  use  to  accom- 
plish any  authorized  recreation  objec- 
tive. When  appropriated,  these  moneys 
could  be  used  for  example,  to  extend  the 
season  at  popular  campgrounds  admin- 
istered by  the  collecting  agency  or  to  de- 
velop facilities  which  could  otherwise  not 
be  funded,  or  for  a  master  plan  or  wilder- 
ness study. 

The  bill  provides  that  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  fees  collected  during  the  first 
5  years  shall  be  used  to  promote  and  en- 
force the  fee  program. 

Finally,  H.R.  6730  requires  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  maintain  sur- 
veillance over  the  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  to  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  golden 
eagle  fee  system. 

The  golden  eagle  program  expired  on 
December  31,  1971.  If  action  is  not  taken 
by  Congress,  the  fee  collection  system 
will  continue  except  the  anual  entrance 
permit,  known  as  Uie  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port, win  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Daily  ad- 
mission charges  will  be  made  Into  parks 
and  other  recreation  areas.  In  addition, 
special  user  charges  will  be  made  for 
camping  and  other  uses  of  equipment  as 
at  present.  The  present  poor  enforce- 
ment system  will  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation program  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing success,  and  we  are  proud  of  that  suc- 
cess. No  one  is  more  disappointed  with 
the  fact  that  the  golden  eagle  part  of 
of  the  program  has  not  succeeded  than 
are  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  We  have 
reviewed  It  thoroughly  on  two  different 
occasions,  and  we  have  inquired  about 
it  almost  annually  at  oversight  hearings 
since  it  was  created  in  1965,  so  we  be- 
lieve we  imderstand  what  is  involved. 

The  only  conclusion  which  the  com- 
mittee could  reach  Is  that  the  program 
should  be  revamped.  The  legislation 
which  we  recommend  will,  we  believe, 
result  in  a  reasonable,  workable  program. 
It  should  be  an  improvement  over  the 
present  program. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  PennsylvEuiia  (Mr.  Say- 
tOR),  the  ranking  Republican  on  our 
committee. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
is  unusual  in  one  respect;  it  calls  for  no 
appropriation  of  any  money,  and  will 
result  m  revenues  being  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This,  In 
Emd  of  itself,  makes  It  the  most  unusual 
of  all  the  bills  being  considered  here  to- 
day imder  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure. 

I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  6730,  amend- 
ing the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  This  bill 
revises  and  extends  the  Federal  recrea- 
tion fee  system,  popularly  known  as  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  System,  charge- 
able at  outdoor  recreation  areas  oper- 
ated by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
National  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdUfe,  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

The  practice  of  charging  fees  for  en- 
trance to  or  use  of  federally  operated 
outdoor  recreation  areas  was  considered 
appropriate  by  the  88th  Congress  since 
those  being  charged  received  a  direct 
benefit  from  the  program  and,  it  was 
thought,  should  be  willing  to  make  a 
contribution  toward  expansion  of  the 
program.  That  assumption  proved  to  be 
correct,  but  the  assumption  that  a  coor- 
dinated uniform  fee  system  could  be 
established  for  the  myriad  of  agencies 
involved  proved  to  be  incorrect.  By  the 
90th  Congress,  it  had  become  abundant- 
ly clear  that  cooperation  among  agen- 
cies was  lacking  and  that  receipts  from 
the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  program 
were  far  below  expectation. 

Congress  therefore  decided  to  cover  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  receipts  into  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  to 
teiminate  the  golden  eagle  program  by 
March  31,  1970.  Additionally,  revenues 
collected  in  the  future  were  to  be  placed 
in  a  separate  accoimt  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  to  be  reappro- 
priated  to  the  collecting  agency  without 
prejudice  to  the  amounts  regiilarly  ap- 
propriated. By  1970,  partly  because  of 
growing  public  acceptance  of  the  golden 
eagle  program,  a  secretarial  study  of  the 
fee  program  was  directed  and  the  life  of 
the  golden  eagle  was  extended  to  Decem- 
ber 31  of  tills  last  year. 

H.R.  6730  was  introduced  as  a  direct 
result  of  that  secretarial  study.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
proposal  as  well  as  on  various  related 
bills,  including  my  bill,  H.R.  1131,  to  pro- 
vide free  golden  eaglej  to  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  this  bill,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  fee  program  that 
should  encourage  public  use  of  our  out- 
door recreation  areas  without  unjustly 
subsidizing  users. 

Briefly,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  will  henceforth 
be  available  for  admission  only  at  units 
of  the  National  Park  System.  It  will  re- 
main a  $10  annual  carload  permit.  Lesser 
charges  would  be  permitted  for  dEdly  and 
seasonal  admission.  Other  agencies  op- 
erating outdoor  recreation  areas  would 
be  prohibited  from  charging  entrance 
fees.  At  units  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem and  at  all  other  federally  operated 
recreation  areas,  special  recreation  use 


fees  would  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  spe- 
cialized equipment  and  services.  Special 
provisions  for  senior  citizens  are  included 
in  the  bill,  although  not  at  the  full  meas- 
ure contemplated  by  H.R.  1131.  The  com- 
mittee assumed  that  senior  citizens  of 
limited  means  woiild  probably  limit  their 
use  of  federally  operated  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  to  those  nearby  their  homes 
and  that  those  able  to  travel  could  rea- 
sonably afford  the  fees  charged  at  areas 
away  from  home.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee has  directed  that  the  Secretary 
establish  a  program  whereby  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older  and  their  spouse 
would  be  permitted  free  access  to  na- 
tional park  units  within  their  State  of 
residence. 

In  keeping  with  the  1970  amendments 
to  the  act,  the  committee  concluded  that 
all  fees  collected  should  be  deposited  in 
a  special  accoimt  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  credit  of  the  col- 
lecting agency.  These  funds  could  be 
used  by  the  collecting  agency,  when  ap- 
propriated, for  any  authorized  activity 
other  than  land  acquisition.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  those  fees,  however,  are  to  be 
appropriated  exclusively  for  fee  collec- 
tion improvement.  An  example  for  which 
these  fees  might  be  used.  In  the  case  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  is  to  accel- 
erate their  master  planning  activities. 
Defraying  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  user  reservation  systems  and 
extending  seasons  at  camping  grounds 
are  other  possible  uses  for  which  these 
funds  could  be  appropriated.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  the  annual  entrance 
permit,  the  committee  has  directed  that 
it  be  made  avEdlable  at  post  offices 
throughout  the  country  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  duck  stamp  is  sold. 

One  aspect  of  this  bill  that  merits 
emphasis  is  the  direction  to  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  periodically 
report  to  the  Congress  on  present  and 
potential  fee  collection  areas  with  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement,  If  any. 

I  hope  that  direction  will  produce 
meaningful  material  for  constructive 
innovation  and  not  merely  reams  of  data 
that  could  just  as  easily  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  data  processing  system. 

This  bill  carries  no  new  price  tag.  It 
does,  however,  represent  the  result  of  a 
thoughtful  approach  toward  establishing 
what  this  committee  thinks  Is  a  realistic 
approach  for  fee  collection  at  federally 
operated  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, yielding.  He  and  I  have  discussed 
this  bill  before;  Indeed,  we  discussed  it 
on  June  22, 1970,  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

If  I  understood  his  first  qualification 
correctly,  this  will  not  Involve  entrance 
fees  to  Corps  of  Engineers  impoundments 
but  may  allow  "user  fees"  with  an  in- 
centive, all  to  be  recovered  unto  the 
Treasury  via  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  in  that  case  it  would 
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make  me,  as  I  have  stated  before,  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  program  as  long 
as  it  does  not  put  us  in  the  position  of 
double  jeopardy  on  entrance  fees  to  nat- 
ural water  impoundments  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  when  the  land  was  acquired 
on  the  basis  of  a  promise  of  imiversal 
and  perpetual  access  to  such  impound- 
ments. 

I  understand,  however,  a  similar  bill 
has  been  considered  in  the  other  body 
and  the  report  pertaining  thereto  does 
not  make  the  specific  exclusion  that  the 
bill  reported  by  the  House  would  as  far 
as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  entrance  fees 
are  concerned.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  "users"  fees.  I  have  always  been 
in  favor  of  ttiose. 

Would  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House,  as  reported  and  hope- 
fully to  be  pcussed  here,  would  prevsdl? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  under  the 
rules  adopted  in  our  committee  I  can  no 
longer  tell  you  with  assurance  who  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
will  be,  but  as  to  following  the  pattern 
that  has  been  followed  by  those  repre- 
senting our  committee  in  the  past,  I  can 
assiure  you  they  will  conscientiously  en- 
deavor to  support  the  position  of  the 
House  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  support  that  position  without  going 
into  a  long  repetition  of  historical  docu- 
mentation on  how  we  have  been  up  and 
down  the  hill  on  this  type  of  provision 
before.  Southwest  Missouri  contains 
many  Federal  impoundments  construct- 
ed and  maintained  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Deptirtment  of  the  Army.  Dur- 
ing the  planning  period  and  when  the 
Corps  was  attempting  to  sell  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ozaik  Hills  on  the  advantages 
of  these  lakes  and  reservoirs  for  multi- 
purpose usage,  and  especially  flood  con- 
trol, we  were  assured  that  there  would 
always  be  free  access  to  water. 

In  addition,  to  this,  there  are  various 
congressional  precedents  in  the  Flood 
Control  Acts  of  1944,  1946,  1954,  and  1962 
which  reaffirm  the  principle  of  free  ac- 
cess to  inland  public  waters.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  time  to  break  this  equita- 
ble policy,  and  to  break  faith  with  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  believed  that 
the  American  people  should  not  be 
charged  or  taxed,  to  gain  access  to  their 
own  lakes  and  reservoirs.  Their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  financed  these  im- 
poundments, land  acquisitions,  and 
waters  so  that,  therefore,  any  additional 
entrance  fee  constitutes  double  tax- 
ation. Also,  I  think  the  American  people 
exi>ect  Congress  to  make  clear,  once  and 
for  all,  the  longstanding  public  policy  of 
this  country,  of  free  entrance  to  use  om: 
reservoirs  and  lakes.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Bi4r.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  further  assurance  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  let  me  say 


that  we  have  written  into  the  bill  pro- 
visions which  would  not  permit  the  col- 
lection of  fees  in  park  areas  even  where 
there  was  an  original  binding  agreement 
that  the  fee  should  not  be  charged.  So 
there  is  a  precedent  in  the  bill  for  that 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
seeks. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  Uke  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  chair- 
man, Wayne  Aspinall.  authorized  me  to 
state  that  in  conference  he  always  en- 
deavors to  support  the  position  of  the 
House,  but  he  has  strong  feelings  on  this 
bill  and  he  would  endeavor  especially 
hard  to  see  that  the  bill  comes  out  of  con- 
ference in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
considered  here. 

I  hope  to  be  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  myself,  and  I  will  take 
exactly  the  same  position. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  cMr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  coauthor  of  this 
legislation  to  improve  and  extend  the 
golden  eagle  passport  program,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  before  us  a  perma- 
nent extension  of  the  Golden  Eagle 
passport. 

I  fully  share  the  fundamental  philos- 
ophy upon  which  the  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port is  based.  That  is,  that  those  who 
benefit  most  directly  from  access  to  our 
parks,  forests,  and  other  outdoor  areas 
should  be  willing  to  absorb  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  costs  of  their  acquisition 
and  development. 

The  Golden  Eagle  Passport  provides  a 
conveniently  available  and  reasonably 
priced  means  to  implement  this  concept. 
While  the  passport  by  no  means  covers 
the  full  cost  of  the  activities  its  possesion 
permits,  it  does  allow  an  additional 
source  of  funds  for  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  whose  resources  are 
used  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
park  and  recreation  lands  and  for  the 
purchase  of  new  ones. 

Significantly,  this  bill  takes  an  im- 
portant step  forward  with  its  provision 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  free  admission  program 
for  senior  citizens.  I  hope  this  provision 
can  be  implemented  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  addition,  the  bill  permits  the  sale 
of  Golden  Eagle  Passports  in  post  offices. 
Nearly  every  American  has  easy  access 
to  a  post  office  and,  therefore,  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport  pro- 
gram. 

Our  outdoor  recreation  lands  are  a 
precious  commodity.  Those  who  use  them 
should  assist  in  their  acquisition  and 
maintenance  and  the  Golden  Eagle  Pass- 
port is  the  best  way  to  enable  them  to 
do  so.  I  am  delighted  we  have  obtained 
a  permanent  extension. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  6730 — as  recommended — 
Is  to  revise  and  extend  the  established 


Federal  recreation  fee  collection  sys- 
tem, commonly  known  as  tiie  Golden 
Eagle  Passport  program. 

At  the  present  time  this  program  is 
effective  at  various  outdoor  recreation 
areas  operated  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  National  Forest  Service  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  "golden  eagle"  was  bom  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1964,  when  the  President 
signed  into  law  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant conservation  enactments  of  our 
time — the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act. 

One  source  of  the  money  to  be  covered 
into  that  fund  was  to  be  the  fees  col- 
lected from  those  who  used  the  recrea- 
tion areas. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  Congress — and  I 
think  rightly  so — that  those  who  received 
the  benefits  should  be  willing  to  pay 
something  for  the  benefit. 

Hence  a  coordinated  fee  system  lor 
parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other 
Federal  outdoor  recreation  areas  was 
envisaged. 

Although  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation program  has  been  a  success, 
the  contribution  of  the  golden  eagle  pro- 
gram to  that  success  has  been  minimal. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  agencies  them- 
selves did  not  make  an  effort  to  push 
the  program  and  the  people  themselves 
did  not  respond  as  anticipated. 

During  the  90th  Congress  it  became 
clear  that,  if  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation program  were  to  succeed,  new 
sources  of  revenues  were  needed.  The  fee 
program  was  not  providing  the  fimds 
as  had  been  projected. 

The  1968  amendments  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  fee  program  had  pro- 
duced less  revenues  than  anticipated. 

Fee  collection  was  nevertheless  deemed 
desirable. 

In  1970,  partly  because  of  growing 
public  acceptance  of  the  "Golden  Eagle 
Passport,"  Congress  determined  to  ex- 
tend its  life  to  December  31,  1971.  to  in- 
crease the  annual  charge  to  $10,  and  to 
direct  a  secretarial  study  of  the  fee  pro- 
gram. 

That  study,  submitted  to  Congress  in 
March  of  1971,  is  a  matter  of  record. 

H.R.  6730  was  introduced  as  a  result. 

The  subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  proposal,  and,  after  considering 
alternative  proposals  £ind  refinements, 
reported  the  bill  before  us  today. 

H.R.  6730,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
continues  the  $10  annual  carload  "gold- 
en eagle  passport,"  but  limits  its  use. 
and  the  charging  of  any  other  entrance 
fees,  to  imlts  of  the  national  park  system. 

Lesser  fees,  but  not  more  than  $3, 
are  authorized  to  be  charged  for  daily 
and  seasonal  admission. 

Reasonable  use  fees,  as  distinguished 
from  entrance  fees,  are  to  be  Imposed 
by  other  agencies  providing  facilities, 
equipment,  or  services  at  Federal  ex- 
pense. 

All  of  the  fees  are  to  be  deposited  in  a 
special  account,  in,  but  separate  from, 
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the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
to  supplement  regular  appropriations  of 
each  collecting  agency. 

In  order  to  facilitate  sale  of  the  gold- 
en eagle,  it  is  to  be  available  at  post 
offices. 

Special  consideration  is  to  be  accorded 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  and 
their  spouses.  They  are  to  be  given  free 
annual  entrance  permits  valid  at  park 
units  in  their  State  of  residence. 

Lastly,  at  the  request  of  collecting 
agencies,  at  least  25  percent  of  fees  col- 
lected may  be  lised  for  a  5 -year  period, 
to  promote  fee-collection  efforts. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  no  additional  costs,  other 
than  those  presently  attributable  to  the 
costs  of  administering  this  program,  en- 
gendered by  this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  favorable  vote  of  my  col- 
leagues for  H.R.  6730. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  concept  on  national  parks  involves 
putting  them  in  the  vicinity  of  large  ur- 
ban areas,  you  know.  I  wonder  whether 
there  will  be  some  inconsistency  if  it  is 
possible  to  charge  fees  for  admission  to 
parks  in  those  areas.  Would  there  be 
some  inconsistency  between  that  practice 
and  the  objective  of  urbcui  national 
parks,  which  is  to  open  up  these  areas  to 
people  from  the  inner  cities  who  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  fees?  Can  you 
shed  any  light  on  whether  this  bill  will 
give  the  Interior  Department  any  au- 
thority to  improve  admission  fees  for  en- 
trance to  such  paiiES? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  most  of  the  areas  he 
is  referring  to  established  in  urban  areas 
are  designated  as  "national  recreation 
areas"  or  "national  seashore"  or  "lake- 
shore  areas." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  They  are  not  designated 
as  national  parks.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  charging  of  entrance  fees 
in  national  parks,  national  historical 
sites,  national  monuments,  and  national 
battlefields.  We  now  have  entrance  fees 
being  charged  in  all  of  these  areas.  It 
does  not  authorize  changing  of  entrance 
fees  in  national  recreation  areas  or  na- 
tional seashore  or  lakeshore  areas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  Hit.  6730,  as  amended. 

TTie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  weis  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1893) 
to  restore  the  golden  eagle  program  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fimd 
Act,  provide  for  an  annual  camping  per- 
mit, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1,  except  subsection  (c),  of  the  Act  of  July 
15,  1968  (82  Stat.  354)  as  amended  by 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1970  (84 
Stat.  410)  and  section  210  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  746),  as  amended, 
are  repealed. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1966  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended, 
Ls  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  as  added 
by  the  Act  of  July  16,  1968,  is  redesignated 
as  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(a)  Entrance  and  Recreation  Fees;  E:s- 
tablishment;    Regulation;    Enforcement. — 

"All  proceeds  from  fees  established  piusu- 
ant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  aQect  any  rights  or  authority 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
nor  shall  this  Act  repeal  any  provision  of  law 
that  permits  States  or  political  subdivisions 
to  share  in  the  revenues  from  Federal  lands 
or  affect  any  contract  heretofore  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  that  provides  that  such 
revenues  collected  ttt  particular  Federal  areas 
shall  be  credited  to  specific  purposes. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  land  and  water  areas 
tulministered  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdlife,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Corps  of  Engineers,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  I7nlted  States  section  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion (United  States  and  Mexico)  at  which 
recreation  fees  are  to  be  charged,  and  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  revision 
of  such  fees  as  follows : 

"(i)  A  fee  of  not  more  than  $10  for  an  an- 
nual permit  payable  by  a  person  entering  an 
su-ea  so  designated  by  a  private  noncommer- 
cial vehicle  which,  if  paid,  shall  excuse  the 
purchaser  and  all  persons  accompanying  him 
in  such  vehicle  from  payment  of  any  other 
fee  for  admission  to  that  area  and  all  other 
areas  administered  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  such  Eigencies,  except  areas  which 
are  designated  by  the  President  as  not  being 
within  the  coverage  of  the  fee,  during  the 
year  for  which  the  fee  has  been  paid.  Such 
permit  shall  be  designated  a  "Golden  Eagle 
Passport". 

"(11)  A  fee  of  not  more  than  $25  for  an 
azmual  recreation  permit  which  shall  entitle 
the  purchaser  and  all  persons  accompanying 
him  in  a  private  noncommercial  vehicle  to 
all  the  benefits  included  under  clause  (1) 
of  this  paragraph  and  In  addition  shall  en- 
title the  purchaser  to  enter  any  designated 
area  and  to  utilize  camping  and  other  facili- 
ties provided  therein  without  payment  of 
any  other  supplemental  fees  except  areas 
which  are  designated  by  the  President  as  not 
being  within  coverage  of  the  permit,  during 
the  year  for  which  the  fee  has  been  paid.  Any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  Golden  Eagle  Passport  at  no  charge 
as  provided  elsewhere  In  this  section,  shall 
be  entitled  to  obtain  an  annual  recreation 
pemut  at  a  fee  of  not  more  than  $16  upon 
presentation  of  proof  of  age.  Such  permit 
shall  be  designated  a  "Golden  Eagle  Recrea- 
tion Passport". 

"(Ul)  Fees  for  dally  and  multiple-visit 
entrance  permits  payable  by  persons  who 
choose  not  to  purchase  the  annual  en- 
trance permit  authorized  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)    of  this  paragraplL  Such  permits  shall 


be  valid  at  only  one  area  so  designated,  only 
during  the  day  or  period  for  which  the  fee 
has  been  paid,  and  only  In  accordance  with 
regulations    applying    to    that    area. 

"(iv)  Fees  for  supplemental  permits  for 
the  use  of  specialized  sites,  faciUties,  equip- 
ment, or  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  within  any  area  so  designated.  Such 
fees  may  be  in  addition  to  the  annual  fee 
provided  for  in  clause  (11)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(V)  Fees  for  special  recreation  permits 
for  uses  such  as  group  activities,  recreation 
events,  motorized  recreation  veMcles,  and 
other  specialized  recreation  uses. 

"The  above  fees  may  be  charged  for  access 
to  or  use  of  any  Federal  land  area  or  recrea- 
tional facility  where  fee  collection  is  deter- 
mined to  be  economically  and  adminlstra- 
tlvdy  feasible. 

"Entrance  and  admission  fees  may  be 
charged  at  areas  administered  prUnarUy  for 
scenic,  scientific,  historical,  cultural,  or  rec- 
reation purposes.  No  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fee  shall  be  charged  except  at  such  areas 
or  portions  thereof  administered  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  where  recreation  facilities  or 
services  are  provided  at  Federal  expense.  No 
fee  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
for  use  of  any  waters. 

"User  fees  at  recreation  areas  administered 
by  the  United  States  at  Federal  lakes  and 
reservoirs  shall  be  collected  by  officers  and 
employees  only  from  users  of  highly  de- 
veloped facilities  constructed  for  reasons  of 
public  health,  safety,  and  convenience,  and 
which  require  a  schedule  of  regular  main- 
tenance  and  supervision.  Fees  shall  not  be 
collected  for  entrance  or  access  to  or  use  of 
water  areas,  undeveloped  or  lightly  de- 
veloped shoreland,  picnic  grounds,  overlook 
sites,  scenic  drives,  or  boat  launching  ramps 
where  no  mechanical  or  hydraulic  equip- 
ment is  provided. 

"The  President  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  gf  a  system  of  standardized 
fees.  It  Is  the  intent  of  this  Act  that  com- 
parable fees  should  be  charged  by  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies  for  vX>mparabIe  serv- 
ices and  faculties. 

"All  fees  established  under  this  Act  shall 
be  fair  and  equitable :  Provided  further.  That 
nothing  herein  shaU  require  that  any  fee 
be  established  at  the  same  level  charged  by 
non-Federal  public  recreation  agencies  and 
by  private  enterprises  for  comparable  fa- 
culties and  services. 

"The  above  fees  may  not  be  charged  to 
any  person  who  (1)  is  engaged  In  commer- 
cial or  other  activities  not  related  to  recrea- 
tion; (2)  Is  traveling  over  any  national  park- 
way  or  any  road  or  highway  established  as 
part  of  the  Federal -aid  system,  as  defined 
in  tlUe  23,  United  States  Code,  section  101. 
or  any  road  within  the  national  forest  system 
or  within  Corps  of  Engineers  project  bound- 
aries, commonly  used  by  the  public  as  a 
means  of  travel  between  two  places  either  or 
both  of  which  are  outside  of  the  designated 
fee  area;  (3 )  Is  exercising  a  right  of  access  to 
any  land  In  which  such  person  has  any 
property  right  If  such  land  Is  within  a  des- 
ignated fee  area;  (4)  has  a  right  of  access  or 
hunting  and  fishing  prlvUeges  under  a  speci- 
fic provision  of  law  or  treaty;  or  (5)  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  official  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  business. 

"Clear  notice  that  a  fee  has  been  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
posted  at  each  area  to  which  It  is  applicable. 
The  head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  referred  to  in  this  subsection  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  collection  of  the  fees  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  areas  under  his 
administration  or  authority:  Prot^ided  fur- 
ther, That  except  as  provided  above,  no  free 
permits  shall  be  issued  to  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
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government  official.  The  collection  of  fees  for 
the  annual  recreation  permits,  established 
pursuant  to  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  this  subsection,  may  be 
made  by  the  head  of  such  agency  directly  or 
by  contract  with  any  private  or  public  agen- 
cy. Any  such  contract  may  provide  that  the 
contractor  will  receive  not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  fees  he  collects  for  any 
one  calendar  year,  and  may  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
agency  head  deems  proper. 

"Any  person  authorized  by  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  referred  to  In  this  subsec- 
tion to  enforce  any  rules  or  regulations  Is- 
sued under  this  subsection  may,  wltbln  areas 
luider  the  administration  or  authority  of 
such  agency  head  and  with  or,  if  the  offense 
Is  committed  In  his  presence,  without  a 
warrant,  arrest  any  person  who  violates  such 
rules  and  regulations.  Any  person  so  arrested 
may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  United 
States  magistrate  specifically  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  covirt  by  which  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  provided  in  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  section  3401,  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  as  amended. 
Any  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  9100." 

"No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  any  entrance  or  admission  fee 
for  entry  or  admission  to  any  area  or  areas 
covered  by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection." 
Such  citizens  will  be  given  a  nontransfera- 
ble Oolden  Age  Passport  which  will  be  re- 
newable each  year.  This  permit  will  be  equal, 
In  all  respects,  to  the  Oolden  Eagle  Passport 
described  in  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fimd  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  903) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"except  to  the  extent  that  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  referred  to  in  said  section 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  advertise  and 
promote  any  recreation  fees  established  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  establish  and  collect  use  or  royalty  fees  ° 
for  the  manufacture,  reproduction,  or  use  of 
"The  Golden  Eagle  Insignia",  originated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  an- 
nounced in  the  December  3,  1970,  issue  of 
the  Federal  Register  (36  Federal  Register 
18376)  as  the  official  symbol  for  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  designated  for  recreation  fee 
collection.  Any  fees  collected  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

(b)    Chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  thereto : 
"%  716.  'The  Golden  Eagle  Insignia' 

"As  used  in  this  section,  'The  Golden 
Eagle  Insignia'  means  the  words  'The  Golden 
Eagle'  and  the  representation  of  an  Ameri- 
can Oolden  Eagle  (colored  gold)  and  a  family 
group  (colored  midnight  blue)  enclosed 
within  a  circle  (colored  white  with  a  mid- 
night blue  border)  framed  by  a  rounded  tri- 
angle (colored  gold  with  a  midnight  blue 
border)  which  was  originated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  the  official  sym- 
bol for  Federal  recreation  fee  areas. 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  knowingly  manufactxires,  re- 
produces, or  uses  'The  Golden  Elagle  Insignia', 
or  any  facalnxlle  thereof,  in  such  a  manner 
as  Is  likely  to  cause  confusion,  or  to  cause 
mistake,  or  to  deceive,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $260  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both. 

"The  use  of  any  such  emblem,  sign,  Insig- 
nia, or  words  which  was  lawful  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Amendments  Act  at  1971, 
Shan  not  be  a  violation  of  thl«  sectloin. 


"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
Joined  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General, 
upon  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  Immediately 
preceding  section  701  of  title  18  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereon: 

"716.  "The  Golden  Eagle  Insignia'." 

(d)  The  rights  In  "The  Golden  Eag^le  In- 
signia" imder  this  Act,  shall  terminate  If 
the  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 

"The  Oolden  Eagle  Insignia"  is  abandoned. 
Nonuse  for  a  continuous  period  of  two  years 
shall  constitute  abandonment. 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (a)  of  secticm  6  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F\md  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  de- 
leting the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and  (2)  by 
adding  Immediately  after  paragraph  (2) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  defraying  expenses  Incurred  In 
coimectlon  with  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Federal  recreation  facilities  in  or 
around  Federal  lakes  and  reservoirs  admin- 
istered by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Tennessee 
Valle^  Authority,  or  the  Bureau  of  Recleima- 
tlon,  and  for  recreation  areas  located  on 
public  domain  lands  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management." 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shaU  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  within  one  year  follow- 
ing the  approval  of  this  Act  on  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  to  achieve  a  system  of 
standardized  fees. 

Sec  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Amendments 
Act  of  1971". 

amendment    OrFEKEO    BY     MR.    TAYLOB 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tayloh:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1893 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6730,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F\md  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6730)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BUFFALO  NATIONAL  RIVER.  ARK. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
8382)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8382 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving  and  interpreting  an 
area  containing  unique  scenic  and  scientific 
features,  and  preserving  as  a  free-flowing 
stream  an  Important  segment  of  the  Buffalo 
River  In  Arkansas  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  establish 
and  administer  the  Buffalo  National  River. 
The  boundaries  of  the  national  river  shall  be 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
"Proposed  Buffalo  National  River"  numbered 
NR-BUF-7103    and    dated    December    1967, 


which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  minor  revi- 
sions of  the  boundaries  of  the  national  river 
when  necessary,  after  advUlng  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  R^resentatlves  and 
the  United  States  Senate  In  writing,  but  the 
total  acreage  within  such  boundaries  shall 
not  exceed  ninety-five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres. 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase,  or  exchange,  except 
that  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or 
a   political   subdivision   thereof   may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may,  with  funds  appropriated  for 
development    of    the    area,    reimburse    such 
State  for  its  share  of  the  cost  of  facilities  de- 
veloped on  State  park  lands  If  such  facilities 
were  developed  In  a  manner  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  if  the  development  of  such  fa- 
cilities commenced  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment  of   this  Act:    Provided  further.  That 
such  reimbursement  shall  not  exceed  a  total 
of  $375,000.  When  an  individual  tract  of  land 
is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  river,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  all 
of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above  methods  in 
order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  severance  costs. 
Land  so  acquired  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  river  may  be  exchanged  by 
the  Secretary  for  non-Federal  lands  within 
the  national  river  boundaries,  and  any  por- 
tion of   the  land   not  utilized  for  such  ex- 
changes may  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  377;  40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  as  amended. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  any  Federal  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
administration  as  part  of  the  national  river, 
(b)    Except  for  properijy  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines   to  be  necessary  for  the 
purposes    of    administration,    development, 
access  or  public  use,  an  owner  or  owners 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "owner")    of  any 
Improved  property  which  is  used  solely  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  on  the 
date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  or 
any   owner   of  lands   used  solely  for  agri- 
cultural purposes   (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  grazing)  may  retain,  as  a  condition 
of  the  acquisition  of  such  property  or  lands, 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  prop- 
erty for  such  residential  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  term  of  the  right  retained  shall 
expire  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the 
death  of  his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later, 
or  in  lieu  thereof,  after  a  definite  term  which 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  years  after  the 
date  of  acquisition.  The  owner  shall  elect,  at 
the  time  of  conveyance,  the  term  of  the  right 
reserved.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  of  the   term  retained  by  the  owner. 
Such    right   may,   during   its   existence,    be 
conveyed  or  transferred,  but  all  rights  of  use 
and  occupancy  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate to  assure  the  use  of  such  property  In 
accordance   with   the  purposes   of  this   Act. 
Upon  a  determination  that  the  property,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  has  ceased  to  be  used  In 
accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions, 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  by  tendering  to  the  holder  of 
such  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of 
that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains  un- 
expired on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "Im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
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time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  September  3,  1969, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
m  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under 
his  Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  except 
that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and  es- 
tablish periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing 
sbaU  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Arkansas  Fish  and  Game 
Oonunission. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any 
dam,  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line,  or  other  project  works  un- 
der the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063),  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Biiffalo  National  River 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwisT!  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  rtvev  is  established,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Nothing  contained  In  the  fore- 
going sentence,  however,  shall  preclude  li- 
censing of,  or  assistance  to,  developments 
below  or  above  the  Buffalo  National  River  or 
on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which  will 
not  invade  the  area  or  unreasonably  riiTnininh 
the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life values  present  In  the  area  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act.  No  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  recommend 
authorization  of  any  water  resources  project 
that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  for  which  such  river  Is  estab- 
lished, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  nor 
shall  such  department  or  agency  request  ap- 
propriations to  begin  construction  on  any 
such  project,  whether  heretofore  or  here- 
after authorized,  without,  at  least  sixty  days 
In  advance,  (1)  advising  the  Secretary,  In 
writing,  of  Its  Intention  so  to  do  and  (11) 
reporting  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  the  nature  of  the  project 
Involved  and  the  manner  In  which  such 
project  would  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  or  would  affect  the  national  river 
and  the  values  to  be  protected  by  it  under 
thU  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  administer,  pro-' 
tect,  and  develop  the  Buffalo  National  River 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supplemented;  ex- 
cept that  any  other  statutory  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  natural  resources  may 
be  utilized  to  the  extent  be  finds  such  au- 
thority will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  river  and  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  subsections  3(c) 
and  3(d)  of  the  WUderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890; 
18  VS.C.  1132  (c)  and  (d) ) ,  his  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  suitability  or  nonsuitabllity 
of  any  area  within  the  national  river  for 
preservation  as  a  wilderness,  and  any  desig- 
nation of  any  such  area  as  a  wilderness,  shall 
be  accomplished  In  accordance  with  said  sub- 
sections of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sbc.  7.  For  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands,  there  are  authorized  to 


be  appropriated  not  more  than  $16,116,000. 
For  development  of  the  national  river,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $283,000  in  fiscal  year  1974;  $2,923,000 
In  fiscal  year  1975;  $3,643,000  In  fiscal  year 
1976;  $1,262,000  in  fiscal  year  1977;  and 
$1,260,000  In  fiscal  year  1978.  The  svuns 
appropriated  each  year  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  H.R.  8382  by  our 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  .  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  creation  of  the  Buffalo 
National  River  which  is  located  in  the 
Ozark  coimtry  in  northern  Arkansas. 

DESCRIPTION   AND   SIZE 

Late  last  spring,  I  Imd  an  opportunity 
to  visit  this  area  briefly  to  see  for  my- 
self the  values  which  it  has  to  offer  for 
the  future  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

The  river  itself,  of  course,  is  the  prime 
resource.  Prom  the  time  when  the  au- 
tumn rains  begin,  imtil  the  dry  season 
which  begins  in  the  early  summer,  the 
entire  river  provides  an  outstanding  op- 
portimity  for  those  who  like  to  canoe  or 
float.  While  some  parts  of  the  river  may 
not  be  navigable  for  the  entire  year,  the 
stream  provides  an  excellent  fishery 
habitat.  It  is  relatively  warm,  unpolluted 
waters  and  gravelly  streambed  make  it  a 
classic  smallmouth  bass  stream. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enjoy  the  river, 
without  enjoying  the  scenery,  as  well. 
The  entire  area  offers  the  photographer 
an  outstanding  landscape  to  pursue  his 
hobby.  Multicolored  cliffs,  spectacular 
rock  formations  and  forested  hillsides 
are  interspersed  along  the  practically 
undeveloped  riverway. 

Natursdly,  such  an  area  offers  many 
associated  recreational  opportunities. 
Scenic  vistas  from  the  overhanging  cliffs 
and  interesting  valleys  and  caves  along 
the  river  provide  the  hiker,  camper,  and 
explorer  with  some  relatively  rare  oppor- 
timities  to  escape  from  the  day-to-day 
routine  of  the  urban  life. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  other  fea- 
tures, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  believed  that  this 
area  may  contain  some  valuable  archeo- 
logical  sites.  To  date  there  has  been  no 
systematic  effort  to  examine  these  val- 
ues, but  there  have  been  several  inter- 
esting discoveries  which  suggest  that 
evidence  of  prehistoric  times  might  be 
found  and  artifacts  of  more  recent  times 
have  been  uncovered  in  various  places. 

RECREATION    POTENTIAI, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
that  a  resource  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
area  remains  available  today.  Here  in 
one  long,  but  compact  unit  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  protect  for  all  time  a  pure, 
free-flowing  river  with  an  amazing  com- 
bination of  values.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Buffalo  River,  with  its  clean  waters, 
its  sports  fishery  and  its  associated 
water-oriented  recreation  vsJues,  com- 
bined with  its  scenic,  natural,  scientific, 


historical,  and  cultural  qualities  make  it 
one  of  the  outstanding  conservation  op- 
portunities anywhere  in  the  country. 

More  than  15  million  people  live  nesu: 
enough  to  the  Ozark  countrj'  to  drive 
there  in  1  day.  Properly  developed,  the 
area  can  support  a  tremendous  visitor 
load  without  giving  the  visitor  the  feel- 
ing of  being  crowded.  In  fact,  it  is  esti- 
mated if  the  development  program  is 
imdertaken  promptly,  the  annual  visita- 
tion rate  will  approach  2,000,000  visits 
after  the  first  5  years. 

DISTINCTION     WITH     VTtLO     AND     SCENIC     RIVESS 
PROCRAIC 

The  area  involved  in  this  proposal 
stretches  some  132  miles  from  the  Ozark 
National  Forest  to  its  confluence  with 
the  White  River.  All  but  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  are  included  in  the 
proposal,  and  the  remainder — about  16 
miles — is  within  the  national  forest.  The 
lands  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  in- 
clusion in  the  boundaries  total  95,730 
acres  and  the  corridor  will  vary  in  width 
from  a  half  mile  to  about  4  miles  depend- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  Ismds 
and  the  potential  which  they  offer  for 
supplemental  recreation  opportunities. 

Unlike  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  pro- 
gram which  is  much  more  limited  in 
size — 100  acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of 
the  river — the  national  river  will  be 
administered  in  a  manner  similar  to  a 
national  recreation  area.  Except  for  lands 
needed  for  public  use,  access  and  develop- 
ment, qualifying  residents  will  be  entitled 
to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
of  their  homes  and  farmlands  for  their 
lifetime  or  for  a  period  of  25  years  If 
they  wish.  Of  course,  they  will  be  com- 
pensated for  the  interest  in  the  land 
which  is  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment. 

COMMITTEE  CONSmERATION  AND  AMENDMKITTS 

This  legislation  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  hsis 
the  endorsement  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  the  State  of  Arkansas 
and  it  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Governor  and  other  State  officials. 

For  the  most  part,  the  committee 
amendments  bring  this  legislation  into 
conformity  with  the  standards  required 
at  other  areas  which  are  comparable  in 
nature. 

The  committee  amendments  do  include 
one  unprecedented  change  which  results 
from  unique  circumstances.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  State  of  Arkansas 
may  be  reimbui'sect.  f  or  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  facilities  which  are  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  future  at  a  State  park  area 
which  it  has  agreed  to  donate  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
the  national  river. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  approved  a 
bond  issue  for  state  park  improvements 
and  secured  a  matching  EDA  grant.  It 
has  money  available  and  plans  made  to 
make  needed  improvements  at  the  Buf- 
falo River  State  Park.  The  improvements 
include  the  installation  of  water  and 
sewage  facilities  so  as  to  control  pollution 
as  larger  crowds  visit  the  park.  Iliey 
include  an  undergroimd  electrical  system, 
more  adequate  restrooms,  additional  pic- 
nic units,  cami}grounds  and  facilities. 
These  plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
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National  Park  Service  to  assure  their 
oompatlbility  with  the  development  plans 
contemplated  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  reimbursement  authorized  Is  for 
State  fimds  used  to  make  Improvements 
after  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law — not  for 
existing  State  park  facilities  which  will 
be  donated.  The  amount  involved  cannot 
exceed  $375,000  and  repayment  is  to  be 
without  interest. 

Since  construction  costs  are  escalating 
each  year,  adopting  the  amendment  will 
not  only  make  the  needed  improvements 
available  years  earlier,  but  also  may  save 
the  Government  money  in  the  long  nm. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  other  State  has 
offered  to  advance  funds  to  make  needed 
improvements  in  this  manner.  Of  course, 
no  reimbursement  could  be  made  unless 
appropriations  for  that  purpose  are  ap- 
proved by  Cmgrees. 

COST 

Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
land  acquisition  program  will  require  the 
investment  of  $16,115,000  and  the  bill 
contains  the  usual  limitation  on  appro- 
priations in  this  regard.  These  funds,  as 
everyone  knows,  will  be  appropriated 
from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  which  was  established  for  this 
purpose. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  develop- 
ment of  the  area  is  authorized  in  annual 
installments,  rather  than  in  the  usual 
lump  sum.  As  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  well  aware,  the  development  of  our 
park  and  recreation  areas  is  proceeding 
at  a  snail's  pace.  The  language  contained 
in  this  legislation  is  an  honest  attempt 
to  prompt  the  Park  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  complete  the 
job  which  they  have  indicated  needs  to 
be  done.  Far  too  many  projects  have 
been  authorized  where  little  or  no  devel- 
ment  work  has  been  done  and  we  all 
know  that  construction  costs  are  esca- 
lating rapidly. 

In  this  case,  if  the  funds  are  not  re- 
quested in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
which  the  Department  submitted  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  then  the  authority  to  make 
the  appropriations  will  lapse  and  the 
agency  will  be  required  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress  to  explain  why  the  work 
has  not  been  done  and  why  the  funds 
were  not  requested.  We  think  this  is  a  far 
better  procedure  than  granting  the  usual 
lump  sum  development  celling  with  a 
provision  permitting  the  authorization  be 
be  automatically  increased  if  construc- 
tion is  delayed,  because  that  procedure 
has  not  been  conducive  to  the  orderly 
completion  of  the  projects  recommended. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJR.  8382  provides  for 
the  creation  of  an  outstanding  new  addi- 
tion to  the  national  park  system.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recommend  its  approval  by  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  I  urge  its  adoption,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  have  asked  for  this 


time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentle- 
man a  question. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  already 
made    some    substantial    improvement, 
and  the  reimbiu-sement  feature  of  this 
measure  is  for  improvements  made  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. And  the  amendment  so  provides 
only  for  reimbursements  made  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  park  as  it  now  is 
would  be  donated. 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
SaylorK 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  8382,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Buffalo  Na- 
tional River  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Buffalo  River,  from  its  beginning 
in  the  Ozark  National  Forest  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  White  River,  some  148 
miles  away,  is  a  beautiful  natural  river. 
It  is  still  a  free-flowing  stream  of  crystal- 
clear  water.  It  abounds  with  fish.  Its 
banks  are  scenic.  And  in  my  opinion, 
the  outdoor  recreational  opportimities  it 
provides  should  be  conserved  for  all  the 
American  people.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments  thought  so  in  1963,  and  in 
1969  legislation  passed  the  other  body 
to  establish  the  Buffalo  as  a  national 
river.  I  am  In  favor  of  establishing  the 
Buffalo  as  a  national  river — all  95,730 
acres  of  its  lands  and  waters.  And  I  sin- 
cerely urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  two  things  about 
H.R.  8382  that  bother  me,  however,  and 
I  think  that  the  record  should  reflect 
these  reservations  lest  we  establish  prece- 
dent detrimental  to  salutory  past  prac- 
tices of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  this  Congress. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  78 
Stat.  906,  for  which  I  and  many  others 
interested  in  preserving  our  natural  as- 
sets worked  long  and  hard,  provides  a 
method  whereby  rivers  such  as  the  Buf- 
falo can  be  added  as  components  of  a 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
Buffalo  and  its  environs  are  too  large  an 
area  to  fit  within  the  formula  of  that 
act — or,  conversely,  that  land  worthy  of 
protection  would  not  be  so  protected  and 
hence  lost  to  development.  The  argument 
is  convincing.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
rather  have  seen  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  altered  to  accommodate  this 
river.  Establishment  of  this  river  as  a 
national  river  by  means  other  than  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  will  work  no 
harm  provided  it  Is  understood  that  this 
legislation  is  an  attempt  to  accommo- 
date a  unique  situation,  not  an  attempt 
to  undermine  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  set  forth  in  that  act. 

H.R.  8382  contains  authorization  to 
reimburse  the  State  of  Arkansas  up  to 
$375,000  for  improvements  it  intends  to 
make  at  a  State  park  slated  for  inclusion 
within  the  national  river.  That  money  is 
to  come  from  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  for  development  purposes 
by  this  bill.  This  is  the  first  time  In  my 


memory  that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  approved  of  such 
a  measure.  In  behalf  of  the  proposition, 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas has  Indicated  that  it  will  donate  that 
State  park  as  well  as  another  and  1,500 
acres  of  State  game  management  lands. 
The  State  has  already  obligated  itself  to 
a  matching  fund  grant  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for 
construction  of  the  facilities  which  in- 
clude recreation  oriented  conveniences 
and  a  sewage  and  water  treatment  facil- 
ity. And  the  legislation  does  provide  that 
reimbursement  may  be  made  only  for 
those  facilities  constructed  after  this  bill 
becomes  law  and  only  for  those  facilities 
developed  in  a  manner  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  reasonableness  of  the  reim- 
bursement provision.  I  do  want  to  caution 
against  its  becoming  a  precedent.  I  do 
not  object  to  that  provision,  provided  it 
Is  imderstood  that  this,  too,  is  an  attempt 
at  accommodation  of  a  unique  situation, 
not  the  precurser  of  a  practice  of  the 
committee. 

With  the  two  caveats  I  have  cited  in 
mind,  I  think  that  this  legislation  is  a 
significant  step  forward  in  preserving 
the  remaining  natural  areas  in  this 
coimtry  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sktjbitz)  . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8382 — a  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Buffalo  Na- 
tional River  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

This  river  Is  one  of  the  last  significant 
free-flowing  natural  rivers  in  the  coun- 
try— a  fact  that  has  been  oflBcially  rec- 
ognized by  the  Secretary  of  Interior's 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments. 

The  river  originates  in  the  Ozark 
Moimtains  and  flows  eastwardly  through 
four  counties  to  join  with  the  White 
River  some  148  miles  from  the  beginning. 

Along  the  stream — the  scenery  is  con- 
stantly changing — from  forested  hills  to 
high  cliff  walls  Interspersed  with  caves 
and  waterfalls. 

The  river  is  suitable  for  canoeing  and 
for  float  trips. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
the  river  Is  remarkably  beautiful. 

H.R.  8382  would  create  a  corridor  of 
132  miles  along  the  river  starting  within 
the  Ozark  National  Forest — 95,730  acres 
would  be  Incorporated  in  the  national 
river. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  that  acreage 
is  presently  in  Federal  ownership — 950 
acres. 

About  3,950  acres  are  In  State  owner- 
ship. Over  90,000  are  privately  owned. 

in  order  to  reduce  the  necessity  for 
immediate  acquisition  of  privately  owned 
lands,  three  zones  will  be  established.  A 
development  zone  of  about  9,000  acres 
will  have  to  be  acquired  to  develop 
needed  visitor  facilities. 

A  conservation  zone  of  about  78,000 
acres  would  be  established  wherein 
owners  of  residential  or  sigricultural 
properties  would  be  permitted  to  retain  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  for  a  life  or 
25-year  term,  provided  that  for  resi- 
dential property,  to  be  eligible,  construc- 
tion thereof  must  have  begim  before 
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September  3,  1969 — the  date  the  other 
body  first  approved  the  legislation. 

A  private-ase  zone  of  about  9,400  acres 
would  be  established  wherein  private 
ownership  would  be  permitted  subject  to 
scenic  controls  and  rights-of-ways  for 
necessary  access.  Most  of  the  land  in 
that  area  is  used  for  farming. 

Because  almost  all  of  the  lands  along 
the  river  are  in  private  ownership  ac- 
quisition costs  are  substantial — $16,115,- 
000.  State-owned  lands — including  the 
Buffalo  River  State  Park  and  the  Lost 
VaUey  State  Park  which  will  be  within 
the  borders  of  the  national  river — are 
to  be  donated. 

Authorized  appropriations  for  devel- 
opment within  the  national  river  are 
prescribed  for  5  years  in  annual  in- 
stallments beginning  fiscal  year  1974  and 
totaling  $9,371,000. 

The  slun  of  $375,000  is  authorized  to 
be  reimbursed  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
for  improvement  at  the  Buffalo  River 
State  Park  which  the  State  is  obligated 
to  make  under  a  matching  funds  con- 
tract with  the  Economic  Development 
Administration — provided  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  approves  the  facilities  and 
they  are  constnicted  subsequent  to  the 
date  this  bill  becomes  law. 

It  seems  eminently  reasonable  to  au- 
thorize sue"!  a  reimbursement,  although 
somewhat  imusual,  since  the  State  is 
going  to  donate  the  parklands  on  which 
the  facilities  will  be  constructed  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  Inclusion  in  the 
national  river  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  would  have  to  construct  similar 
if  not  Identical  facilities. 

This  national  river  could  have  been 
established  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act — 82  Stat.  906.  This  legislation 
goes  further  than  that  act  which  was 
designed  to  protect  rivers  and  areas  of 
smaller  magnitude:  river  corridors  aver- 
aging no  more  than  100  acres  per  mile  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

Establishment  of  this  national  river 
will  afford  recreation  opportimity  for 
some  15  million  people  living  within  a 
day's  drive.  At  the  same  time  this  out- 
standing recreation  resource  will  be  pre- 
served for  generations  of  Americans. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  previous 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  this  bill.  It 
is  an  amended  version  of  the  proposal 
which  I  introduced  in  the  90th  and  .sub- 
sequent Congresses. 

In  brief,  the  Buffalo  River  flows  almost 
entirely  within  the  congressional  district 
I  represent.  H.R.  8382  establishes  the 
Buffalo  as  a  national  river  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  free-flowing  stream. 

It  sets  up  a  federally  owned  and  super- 
vised area  along  132  miles  of  the  river, 
comprised  of  95.730  acres  of  land  and 
water,  to  be  admhilstered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  as  a  imit  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  System. 

It  is  a  beautiful  river  in  an  unspoiled 
and  beautiful  land. 

The  proposal  has  Its  controversial  as- 
pects. Many  of  those  people  whose  living 


places  and  ways  of  life  would  be  affected 
find  under.<;tandable  cause  to  oppose  this 
bill. 

Yet  there  is  confirmation  for  the  wis- 
dom of  establishing  this  national  river 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

No  sounder  basis  can  be  cited  than  the 
approval  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  action 
followed  extensive  committee  inquiry  and 
investigation  as  directed  by  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentlemsm  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  whose  support 
for  soimd  environmental  causes  is  known 
to  us  all.  For  his  wise  leadership  In  assur- 
ing a  complete  examination  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  am  deeply  grateful. 

I  wish  also  to  express  special  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  the  gentle- 
man from  North,Carollna  (Mr.  Taylor' 
for  his  astute  shaping  of  the  legislation. 

Of  immense  help  was  the  good  coun- 
sel of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor"  .  Both  he  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Taylor)  visited  the  Buffalo  area 
to  become  more  knowledgeable  about 
this  beautiful  land,  as  did  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson). 

My  neighbor  and  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Recreation,  Mr. 
Skubitz,  knows  the  area  quite  well,  and 
has  counseled  with  me  numerous  times 
on  this  legislation. 

For  their  personal  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort,  they  have  the  thanks  of  those 
who  have  long  sought  enactment  of  this 
bill.  A  full  measure  of  appreciation  in 
fact,  goes  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  efficient  and  hard-work- 
ing professional  staff  members,  too. 

This  is  true,  I  am  sure,  of  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  , 
who  in  this  Congress  introduced  an  iden- 
tical measure  to  mine;  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Arkansas  House  delega- 
tion, Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Pryor,  we  are 
united  in  support  of  the  bill.  So,  too,  are 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  Senator 
McClellan  and  Senator  F'ttlbright,  who 
introduced  Buffalo  River  legislation,  as  I 
did,  beginning  with  the  90th  Congress. 

There  are  many,  many  others  to  thank 
for  their  constructive  assistance.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ozark  Society  of  Arkansas, 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our 
great  outdoor  resources,  gave  unremit- 
ting support  to  the  legislation. 

The  press  has  given  strong  support  to 
the  concept.  In  my  district  I  wish  to 
single  out  the  backing  of  the  Southwest 
American  of  Fort  Smith  and  the  North- 
west Times  of  Fayetteville. 

Elsewhere  in  Arkansas,  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial,  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
and  the  Arkansas  Gazette  have  been  ac- 
tive editorial  proponents  of  the  measure, 
as  have  many  other  newspapers. 

So  many  have  been  so  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  presented  to  the 
House  today  takes  what  I  hope  will  be 
the  final  form  of  the  law.  It  contains  de- 
tails important  to  the  success  of  estab- 
lishing the  Buffalo  as  a  national  river. 

The  committee  amended  my  original 
bill  in  several  respects. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  land  acquisi- 


tion provision  for  "35-years  or  life  oc- 
cupancy" but  am  pleased  for  the  "25- 
year.s  or  life  occupancy"  provision. 

I  would  have  preferred  January  1971  as 
the  date  limiting  reimbursement  for 
property  improvements,  but  I  accept  with 
thanks  the  committee  suggestion  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1969.  the  date  on  which  the 
other  body  first  passed  a  similar  bill. 

I  regret  the  deletion  of  my  proposal  for 
a  special  Federal  payment  to  compensate 
the  counties  for  their  losses  of  taxable 
lands.  However,  I  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  that  such  action  would 
.set  am  unrealistic  precedent. 

Most  plea.sing  is  the  provision  reim- 
bursing the  State  of  Arkansas  up  to  $37,- 
000  for  Buffalo  River  development  work 
it  undertakes  after  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation, as  a  result  of  contractual  ar- 
i-angements  recently  accepted.  It  was 
mf>st  gratifying  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved this  fair  and  equitable  provision, 
having  assured  itself  of  the  close  cooper- 
ation between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
matter. 

At  the  risk  of  being  overly  repetitive,  I 
would  like  to  state  again  important 
points  about  H.R.  8382  as  brought  to  the 
House  floor  today,  asking  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
its  passage. 

It  preserves  the  Buffalo  as  a  free-flow- 
ing stream  so  that  more  and  more  peo- 
ple may  enjoy  this  magnificent  natural 
resource. 

The  Buffalo's  headwaters  lie  within  the 
Ozark  National  Forest.  All  of  the  remain- 
ing 132  miles  of  the  river  can  be  pre- 
served and  administered  as  a  single  imit. 

The  fiver  and  its  valley  comprise  a 
veritable  natural  museum  and  Uving  out- 
door laboratory. 

It  offers  scenery  imique  and  un- 
matched between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Appalachians,  with  massive 
bluffs  and  deep  valleys  providing  spec- 
tacular settings  along  the  entire  reach  of 
the  river. 

The  Buffalo  River  is  unspoiled,  im- 
marred  by  heavy  residential  or  commer- 
cial development,  free  from  the  pollu- 
tion which  generally  accompanies  such 
growth. 

It  is  something  "special"  among  rivers. 

Moreover,  it  possesses  qusdities  histori- 
cal, geological,  cultural,  botanical  in  com- 
bination found  nowhere  else. 

Within  the  proposed  boundaries,  there 
are  many  noteworthy  natural  features, 
including  massive  beds  of  cavernous 
limestone,  displays  of  faulting  sedimen- 
tary rocks:  dolomite:  sandstone,  and 
shale  formations:  fossil  remains  of  an- 
cient life. 

Some  1,500  species  of  plants  have  been 
identified  along  the  river. 

A  variety  of  small  animals  exist  In  the 
area.  Hunting  and  fishing  will  continue  in 
accordance  with  State  and  Federal  law 
unless  dangerous  to  public  safety  or  not 
in  the  interests  of  resource  management. 

Numerous  archeological  sites  within 
the  proposed  national  river  boxmdaries 
tell  a  story  of  American  Indian  occupa- 
tion over  a  span  of  some  9,000  years. 

The  proposed  national  river  bounds 
would  include  virtually  the  entire  river 
and  land  adjacent  totaling  95.730  acres. 
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The  river  traverses  four  counties,  rising 
In  Ozark  National  Forest  in  Newton 
County,  and  cutting  through  Searcy, 
Marion,  and  Baxter  Coimties  before  flow- 
ing into  the  White  River. 

The  land  to  be  acquired  is  identified  as 
to  ownership  as  Federal  Government  950 
acres,  State  of  Arkansas  3,950  acres,  and 
more  than  90,000  acres  are  privately 
owned. 

The  land  is  not  densely  populated — 
approximately  one  occupied  dwelling  per 
square  mile.  Many  of  the  occupants  are 
lifelong  residents  of  the  valley. 

About  10  percent  of  the  area  could 
continue  in  private  ownership  subject  to 
certain  easements.  The  remainder  would 
be  acquired  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — some  9,000  acres  to  be  devel- 
oped rather  rapidly  for  public  use  and 
access.  The  remainder  would  be  acquired 
with  options  to  bona  fide  tenants  of  life 
occupancy  or  25  years.  For  land  acquisi- 
tion, the  amoimt  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated is  $16,115,000.  For  develop- 
ment, the  measure  authorizes  $9,371,000 
over  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  these  additional  facts. 

For  several  years,  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas has  been  on  record  favoring  the  na- 
tional river  concept  for  the  Buffalo.  Such 
support  began  with  Gov.  Orval  Faubus. 
It  continued  with  Gov.  Winthrop  Rocke- 
feller. It  is  carried  on  today  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gov.  Dale  Bimipers. 

By  way  of  further  validating  this  pro- 
posal, I  cite  the  recommendation  of  the 
White  River  Basin  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

This  group  is  made  up  of  skilled  and 
experienced  career  public  servants  who 
represent  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Army,  Commerce,  HEW,  Interior, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  as 
well  as  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. 

The  committee  carefully  considered 
the  multipurpose  development  alterna- 
tives, including  flood  control,  irrigation, 
power  production,  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  enhancement  of  recreation  po- 
tential. It  compeared  them  with  values  to 
be  raized  by  retaining  the  river  in  its 
free-flowing  condition. 

The  committee  then  recommended — 

Tbe  Natloixal  Park  Service  bas  proposed 
a  plan  for  the  preservation  and  development 
of  tbe  Buffalo  as  a  National  River  (as  a  free- 
flowing  stream) . 

This  project  should  be  carried  out  as  part 
of  the  recreation  plan  for  the  White  River 
Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  ap- 
proval of  this  measiu-e  will  be  consistent 
with  soimd  conservation  and  resource 
development  practices.  It  will  permit 
preservation  of  a  unique  river  to  the 
long-time  economic  and  cultural  benefit 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill 
which  will  assure  for  future  generations 
preservation  of  the  Buffalo  River  as  a 
free-flowing  stream  and  protection  of 
the  beautiful  and  relatively  unspoiled  ad- 
jacent land  from  further  commercial 
encroachment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
get  some  kind  of  assurance  from  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  that  he  will  continue 
to  converse  with  me,  at  least  on  a  fre- 
quent basis,  now  that  he  no  longer  has  to 
contact  me  daily  in  furthering  the  pas- 
sage of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  woxild  be 
pleased  to  keep  the  gentieman  informed 
of  the  progress  of  this  development.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  for  his 
good  help.  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SKXmrrz.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  8382,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
i-ules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
tS.  7),  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Buffsdo  National  River  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.    7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  Interpreting  an 
area  containing  unique  scenic  and  scientific 
features,  and  preserving  as  a  free-flowing 
stream  an  important  segment  of  the  Buffalo 
River  in  Arkansas  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  generations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  estab- 
lish and  £ulmlnlster  tbe  Biiffalo  National 
River.  The  boundaries  of  the  national  river 
shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  the  draw- 
ing entitled  "Proposed  Buffalo  National 
River."  numbered  NR-BUF-7103  and  dated 
December  1967.  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Pwk  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  national  river  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  total  acreage  within  such 
boundaries  shall  not  exceed  ninety-five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  or  exchange,  except  that 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  a 
p>alitlcal  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  When  an  individual  tract 
of  land  Is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  national  river,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire all  of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  In  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may  be 
exchanged  by  the  Secretary  for  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  national  river  boimdarles, 
and  any  portion  of  the  land  not  utilized  for 
such  exchanges  may  be  disposed  of  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provislcois  of  the  Federal 


Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1948  (63  Stat.  877;  40  U.8.C.  471  et  seq.),  as 
amended.  With  the  ooncurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  any  Federal 
property  within  tbe  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional river  may  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  administration  as  part 
of  the  national  river. 

(b)  With  the  exception  of  property  that 
tbe  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 
purposes  of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use,  any  owner  or  owners  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  "owner")  of  (1) 
Improved  property  used  solely  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  on  the  date  ot 
its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  or  of  (3) 
lands  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes  on 
such  acquisition  date  may  retain  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property  for 
such  respective  puriK>ees  for  a  term,  as  the 
owner  may  elect,  ending  either  (a)  upon  the 
dbath  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse,  whichever 
occurs  later,  or  (b)  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  tbe  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  tbe  term  retained  by  the 
owner.  Such  right  (1)  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  assure  that  the  prop- 
erty la  used  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  (2)  may  be  transferred  or  as- 
signed, and  (3)  may  be  terminated  with  re- 
spect to  the  entire  property  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  determination  that  the  property  or 
any  portion  thereof  has  ceased  to  be  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  or  agricultural 
purposes,  and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  of 
the  right  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  fair  market 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of  that 
portion  of  the  right  which  remains  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-famUy  dweUing  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1,  1967,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  noncom- 
mercial residential  use:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  exclude  from  any  Improved 
property  any  waters  or  land  adjoining  such 
waters  or  land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  pub- 
lic access  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  iinder  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  In  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  except 
that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and  es- 
tablish periods  when  no  hunting  or  fishing 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  piirsuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  con- 
sultation with  tbe  Arkansas  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  not  license  the  construction  of  any 
dam.  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line,  or  other  project  works  un- 
der the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063),  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Buffalo  National  River 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
;ind  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  river  was  established,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Nothing  contained  in  the  fore- 
going sentence,  however,  shall  preclude  li- 
censing  of,   or   assistance   to,  developments 
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below  or  above  the  Buffalo  National  River  or 
on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which  will 
not  invade  the  area  or  unreasonably  diminish 
the  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  present  in  the  area  on  She  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  Act.  No  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  recommend  au- 
thorization of  any  water  resources  project 
that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on 
the  values  for  which  such  river  was  estab- 
lished, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  re- 
quest appropriations  to  begin  construction 
of  any  such  project,  whether  heretofore  or 
hereafter  authorized,  without  advising  the 
Secretary  In  writing  of  its  intention  so  to  do 
at  least  sixty  days  In  advance,  and  without 
specifically  reporting  to  the  Congress  In  writ- 
ing at  the  time  it  makes  its  recommendation 
or  request  in  what  respect  construction  of 
such  project  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  would  affect  the  na- 
tional river  and  the  values  to  be  protected  by 
it  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  administer, 
protect,  and  develop  the  Buffalo  National 
River  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  536;  16 
TJ.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented; except  that  any  other  statutory  au- 
thority available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  not  to 
exceed,  however.  $12,102,000  (April  1971 
prices)  for  development  of  the  area  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justi- 
fied by  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indices 
applicable  to  the  types  of  construction  In- 
volved herein. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    TATI.OR 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  8.  7  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
S382,  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8382)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
TAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAR  ACT  CLARIFICATION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  958)  to  amend  ttie 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  958 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last  sentence 
of  section  204(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"section  202(c)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Section  202". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Teagtte)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  958  is  to  correct  a  tech- 
nical problem  arising  from  the  approval 
by  the  House  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8866,  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1971. 

In  the  consideration  of  that  confer- 
ence report  it  became  evident  that  a 
technical  error  in  citing  a  Sugar  Act 
subsection  had  frustrated  the  clear  in- 
tention of  the  conference  committee. 

The  conference  report  included  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  assign  defi- 
cits imder  the  act  to  all  those  countries 
listed  in  section  202(c)  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  include  all  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  act  in  this  authority  of 
the  President  to  assign  deficits. 

It  was  later  discovered  that  section 
202'c)  in  effect  included  all  the  na- 
tions participating  in  the  act  except  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  managers  to  exclude 
the  Philippines  but  to  include  all  nations 
participating  under  the  act,  and  specif- 
ically to  include  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

This  joint  resolution  would  have  the 
effect  of  merely  striking  section  202(c) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  section  202. 
This  substitution  will  have  the  effect  of 
authorizing  assignment  of  deficits  to  all 
participating  nations,  including  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  and  comports 
with  the  intention  of  the  conferees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  might  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  cosponsors 
of  this  joint  resolution  now  imder  con- 
sideration include  all  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  Sugar  Act  amendments, 
H.R.  8866.  I  am  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Abernethy),  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  Teague). 

Again  I  assure  the  House  this  is  mere- 
ly a  technical  correction  to  conform  the 
conference  report  with  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  managers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  correctly  and  quite  properly  de- 
scribed what  this  is  all  about.  It  is  purely 
a  technical  matter.  All  the  Republicans 
who  were  conferees — all  being  the  gen- 
tieman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher) 
and  I — believe  that  was  our  understand- 


ing, and  our  imderstanding  will  be  cor- 
rectly set  forth  when  this  resolution  is 
adopted.  This  is  purely  a  technical  mat- 
ter and  it  should  be  adopted.  There  is  no 
purpose  in  taking  more  time,  and  I  hope 
we  will  not  have  the  necessity  for  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Joint 
Resolution  958. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — ^two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w£ts  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
958,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTING  POTATOES  FOR  PROC- 
ESSING FROM  MARKETING  OR- 
DERS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (8. 
2672)  to  permanently  exempt  potatoes 
for  processing  from  marketing  orders. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  2672 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreemem  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  clause  (A)  after  the  words  "vege- 
tables (not  Including  vegetables,  other  than 
asparagus,  for  canning  or  freezing".  Insert 
the  words  "and  not  Including  potatoes  for 
canning,  freezing,  or  other  processing";  and 

(2)  In  clause  (B)  after  the  words  "fruit 
and  vegetables  for  canzilng  or  freezing,"  In- 
sert the  words  "including  potatoes  for  can- 
ning, freezing,  or  other  processing". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  secondL 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1937  Congress  passed 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act.  This  act  authorized  a  marketing 
order  for  potatoes  but  included  an  ex- 
emption for  those  potatoes  that  were 
produced  for  canning. 

In  1946  when  amendments  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  were 
passed,  technology  had  advsuiced  to  the 
point  where  potatoes  were  also  being 
frozen  as  a  method  of  processing.  Frozen 
potatoes  had  then  become  a  common 
commodity  on  the  market,  and  the  Agrl- 
cultiu-al  Marketing  Agreement  Act  was 
amended  to  include  an  exemption  for 
potatoes  for  freezing  as  well  as  canning. 
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Two  years  ago  it  became  apparent  that 
again  technology  had  created  a  new  type 
of  processed  potato  product  in  the  proc- 
essing of  potatoes  by  dehydration.  It  was 
discovered  that  processors  engaged  in  the 
dehydrating  of  potatoes  were  not  exempt 
from  the  marketing  orders,  as  were 
canning  and  freezing  processors. 

In  those  States  where  Federal  potato 
marketing  orders  existed,  dehydration 
processors  faced  a  severe  problem.  Being 
subject  to  the  marketing  orders,  they 
were  obliged  in  some  cases  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  potatoes  used  in  their 
processing  operations  than  were  proces- 
sors who  were  freezing  or  canning  pota- 
toes or  dehydration  processors  in  other 
States  where  the  marketing  orders  did 
not  apply  at  all. 

Consequently,  the  economics  of  the 
processing  industry  made  It  impossible 
for  these  dehydrators  to  continue  to  op- 
erate in  those  States  where  a  Federal 
marketing  order  was  in  effect.  Accord- 
ingly, the  91st  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion to  exempt  all  procasslng  operations 
from  marketing  order  controls.  The  final 
form  of  the  legislation  included  a  Senate 
amendment  placing  a  2-year  limitation 
on  the  legislation  in  order  to  allow  for 
a  period  of  examination  of  the  new 
exemption. 

This  month  the  2-year  period  will  ex- 
pire, and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  reported  a  Senate-passed  bill 
which  would  permanently  extend  mar- 
keting order  exemption  to  all  potatoes 
for  processing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  equitably  apply  the 
processing  exemption  that  will  otherwise 
exist  only  for  the  freezing  and  canning 
operations  of  the  processing  industry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  have  read  the  committee  report.  I 
have  no  great  potato  producing  facilities 
one  way  or  the  other  in  my  district.  I  am 
just  interested  in  the  processes  of  good 
government. 

As  I  understand  the  background  here, 
it  is  that  the  people  who  process  and  de- 
hydrate potatoes  are  more  or  less  com- 
peting for  the  same  marketing  order  ex- 
emptions, as  those  who  freeze  and  can 
potatoes. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  We  made  an  exclusion  for 
one  group,  and  now  the  others  want  to 
be  similarly  excluded,  to  put  it  as  simply 
as  possible. 

In  other  great  production  areas  of 
food  and  fiber  stuff  we  have  marketing 
orders,  with  markoffs  and  advertising 
and  promotion  and  so  forth,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  that,  when  the  people  vote  it 
as  the  individuals  who  are  actually 
producers. 

But  are  we  not  making  a  mistake  by 
accepting  more  and  more  exclusions  in- 
cluding everyone  in  the  basic  industry? 
For  example,  in  the  milk  marketing 
orders  and  the  checkoff  system,  if  we 
excluded  that  portion  of  the  milk  vvhich 
goes  into  cheese,  would  we  not  be  in 
about  a  comparable  situation  with  ex- 


cluding potato  producers  or  heavy  car- 
bohydrate producers  as  to  any  basic 
crop,  who  freeze  and  dry  or  dehydrate 
in.stead  of  using  the  total  basic  produc- 
tion as  the  basehne?  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  exempting  more  and  more,  to  the 
point  where  we  cut  under  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  process  for  making  these 
things  more  consumable  In  the  minds 
of  the  buying  public. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  raises  a 
very  important  issue  and  a  very  per- 
tinent question.  In  fact,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  was  faced  with  somewhat 
of  a  dilemma  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  majority 
of  the  committee  supports  the  market- 
ing order  concept  and  is  reluctant,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  to  erode  that  concept  to 
any  great  degree. 

The  problem  which  arises,  however,  is 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  we  can, 
in  effect,  treat  processors  equitably.  One 
would  be  to  extend  a  marketing  order 
to  all  processing,  repealing  the  exemp- 
tion both  for  canning  and  freezing,  and 
extending  the  provisions  of  such  a  uni- 
\ersal  marketing  order  to  every  State 
in  which  potatoes  are  raised  or  proc- 
essed. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  extend  the 
freezing  and  canning  exemption  to  all 
processing  operations  as  this  bill  does. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  canning  exemp- 
tion under  the  marketing  oi'der  system 
iii  a  very  old  one.  It  goes  back  to  the 
agriculture  marketing  legislation  of  the 
1937  act.  The  exemption  for  freezing 
dates  from  the  1946  amendments  to  the 
Marketing  Act. 

To  be  perfectly  candid  with  the  geia- 
tleman,  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  v/ould 
be  easy  for  the  committee  or  for  the 
House  to  remove  exemptions  of  such  lone 
standing. 

I  might  note  in  recent  years  that  the 
percentage  of  potatoes  going  into  proc- 
essing channels  as  that  against  the  so- 
called  fresh  pot-ito  crops  has  increased 
dramatically  in  all  major  potato-raising 
States.  In  my  own  State  of  Washington 
between  70  and  80  percent  of  our  potato 
crop  is  now  being  processed  in  one  form 
or  another.  Similar  developments  have 
occurred,  I  believe,  in  the  State  of  Maine 
and  in  Idaho.  Throughout  the  Nation 
moie  and  more  of  the  potato  crop  is  going 
into  processing. 

There  is  therefore  a  very  real  pi  oblcin 
created  when  marketing  orders  exempt 
some  types  of  processing  but  not  others, 
and  the  only  satisfactory  and  feasible 
resolution  of  this  problem  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  can  suggest  is  bal- 
ancing the  treatment  of  proccsscrc  so 
thai  all  processors  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  relation  to  marketing  orders 
by  means  of  a  general  processing  exemp- 
tion as  provided  in  S.  2672. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
your  support  of  the  bill  S.  2672  to  per- 
manently exempt  potatoes  from  process- 
ing from  marketing  orders.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  all  potatoes  sold  for  processing 


receive  fair  and  equal  treatment  in  mar- 
keting arrangements. 

Historically  there  has  been  a  legal  dis- 
tinction made  between  fresh  agricultural 
commodities  and  those  used  for  process- 
ing. The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  gave  an  exemption  to 
potatoes  used  for  canning.  In  1946,  the 
same  exemption  was  extended  to  pota- 
toes for  freezing.  At  that  time,  frozen 
food  was  a  great  advance  in  processing 
technology. 

In  recent  years,  dehydration  has  be- 
come a  widely  used  technique  and  a 
significant  element  in  the  potato  proc- 
essing business.  However,  it  has  taken 
some  time  for  this  development  to  be  re- 
flected in  legislative  changes.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  the  exemption  granted  to 
potatoes  for  canning  and  freezing  was 
extended  to  potatoes  for  other  process- 
ing by  Public  Law  91-196,  but  only  for 
a  2 -year  period.  During  this  period  of 
time,  soon  to  expire,  no  difiaculties  have 
been  experienced  in  connection  with  this 
extension  of  the  law. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  make  this 
temporai-y  measure  permanent  so  that 
henceforth  all  potatoes  used  for  process- 
ing by  any  technique  will  be  exempted 
from  marketing  orders.  This  is  the  way 
to  insure  equitable  treatment  for  all  en- 
gaged in  the  potato  processing  field. 

The  Maine  Potato  Council  has  endorsed 
the  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  add  my 
strong  recommendation  to  theirs  and  ask 
that  you  join  me  in  supporting  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  2672. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  very  briefly  like 

to  respond  to  the  question  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  raised. 

Fresh  produce  is  pretty  largely  sold  on 
eye  appeal.  With  respect  to  potatoes  we 
know  that  we  can  use  potatoes  that  do 
not  have  eye  appeal  for  processing  and 
come  up  with  just  as  good  a  product.  This 
to  my  way  of  thinking  and  to  the  think- 
ing of  a  lot  of  the  people  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  should  place  better 
lX)tatoes  on  the  fresh  market  than  we 
would  otherwise. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  explained  the  bill  and  I  shall  not 
go  into  it  any  further.  He  mentioned  the 
technology  that  we  have  gained  in  proc- 
essing and  deliydrating  potatoes.  We 
have  done  exactly  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  chip  potatoes.  Today  we  are 
producing  a  far  better  chip  than  we  did 
10  or  15  years  ago. 

One  thing  that  is  very,  very  desirable 
in  my  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  we 
will  get  the  Goveriunent  out  of  the  potato 
marketing  field  to  a  certain  extent  rather 
than  adding  an  additional  burden  to  the 
Goverrmient. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  everyone 
will  support  it. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urgo 
that  S.  2672  be  passed  imder  suspension 
of  the  rules.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
11175,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho  and  cosponsored  by 
Congressmen  McClttre,  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Prenzel,  Hathaway,  PxracELL,  and 
me. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  perma- 
nently exempt  potatoes  for  dehydration 
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and  other  processing  from  regulation  vm- 
der  marketing  orders.  It  would  thus 
make  permanent  Public  Law  91-196, 
which  amends  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1937  to  establish  this  exemption  but 
which  expires  in  2  weeks,  on  February  20. 

Potatoes  for  canning  and  freezing  are 
already  exempt  from  marketing  orders. 
Since  potato  products  compete  with  each 
other,  it  is  only  fair  that  all  potatoes  for 
processing  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
This  bill  has  the  support  of  potato  grow- 
ers, shippers,  and  processors.  I  support  it 
fully. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2672, 
an  act  providing  exemption  for  potatoes 
for  processing  from  marketing  orders  un- 
der the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act, 
merits  the  attention  and  the  vote  of  each 
Member  of  this  House.  It  extends  a  par- 
tial exemption,  due  to  expire  this  year, 
and  in  addition  broadens  the  exemption 
to  apply  to  all  potatoes  for  processing. 
This  legislation  restores  the  position  of 
potatoes  wliich  are  to  be  dehydrated,  put- 
ting them  on  the  same  basis  £is  potatoes 
intended  for  canning  and  freezing.  The 
total  effect  is  to  put  potato  processors, 
who  market  different,  but  essentially 
competitive  products,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. This  bill  is  an  important  one  for  the 
people  of  my  district,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  passed  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2672. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9756)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9756 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  1101  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1271 ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  entire 
section  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  1101.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  The  term  'mortgage'  includes  a  pre- 
ferred mortgage  as  defined  In  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act.  1920,  as  amended  on  any  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  (other  than  a  tow- 
boat  barge,  scow,  lighter,  car  float,  canal 
boat,  or  tank  vessel  of  less  than  twenty-live 
gross  tons),  and  a  mortgage  on  such  a 
vessel  which  will  become  a  preferred  mort- 
gage  when   recorded   and   endorsed   as   re- 


quired by  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920,  as 
amended. 

"(b)  The  term  'vessel'  Includes  all  types, 
whether  In  existence  or  under  construction, 
of  passenger  cargo  and  combination  passen- 
ger-cargo carrying  vessels,  tankers,  tugs, 
towboats,  barges  and  dredges  which  are  or 
will  be  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  fishing  vessels  whose  owner- 
ship will  meet  the  citizenship  requirements 
for  documenting  vessels  in  the  coastwise 
trade  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  floating  dry- 
docks  which  have  a  capacity  of  thlrty-flve 
thousand  or  more  lifting  tons  and  a  beam  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  or  more 
between  the  wing  walls  and  oceanographlc 
research  or  instruction  vessels  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  The  term  'obligation'  shall  mean  any 
note,  bond,  debenture,  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  (exclusive  of  notes  or  other 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section 
1105  of  this  title  and  obligations  eligible  for 
investment  of  funds  under  section  1102  and 
subsection  (d)  of  section  1108  of  this  title), 
issued  for  one  of  the  purposes  specified  in 
subsection  (a)   of  section  1104  of  this  title; 

"(d)  The  term  'obligor'  shall  mean  any 
party  primarily  liable  for  payment  of  the 
principal  of  or  Interest  on  any  obligation; 

"(e)  The  term  'obligee'  shall  mean  the 
bolder  of  an  obligation; 

"(f)  The  term  'actual  cost'  of  a  vessel  as  of 
any  specified  date  means  the  aggregate,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  of 
(1)  aU  amounts  paid  on  or  before  that  date, 
and  (ii)  all  amounts  obligated  to  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning 
of  such  vessel; 

"(g)  The  term  'depreciated  actual  cost'  of 
a  vessel  means  the  actual  cost  of  the  vessel 
depreciated  on  a  stralghtline  basis  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  vessel  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  the  vessel 
was  delivered  by  the  shipbuilder,  or,  if  the 
vessel  has  been  reconstructed  or  recondi- 
tioned, the  actual  cost  of  the  vessel  depreci- 
ated on  a  stralghtline  basis  from  the  date  the 
vessel  was  delivered  by  the  shipbuilder  to 
the  date  of  such  reconstruction  or  recondi- 
tioning on  the  basis  of  the  original  usefiil 
life  of  the  vessel  and  from  the  date  of  such 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  on  a 
stralghtline  basis  and  on  the  basis  of  a  use- 
ful life  of  the  vessel  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  plus  all  amounts  paid 
or  obligated  to  be  paid  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion or  recondltlonmg  depreciated  on  a 
stralghtline  basis  and  on  the  basis  of  a  use- 
ful life  of  the  vessel  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce;   and 

"(h)  The  terms  'construction',  'reconstruc- 
tion', or  'reconditioning'  shall  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  designing,  inspecting, 
outfitting,  and  equipping." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1102  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1272)  is  amended  as 
f  oUows : 

(1)  By  striking  from  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  words  "Federal  Ship  Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  fund)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund  ( herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Fund)". 

(2)  By  deleting  the  word  "fund"  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  words  "the  sum  of 
$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Fund". 

(3)  By  deleting  the  words  "Section  1110 
(46  U.S.C.  1279)"  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•Section  1107    (46  U.S.C.       ) ." 

(4)  By  deleting  the  word  "fund"  from  the 
last  sentence  thereof  wherever  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Fund". 

Sec.  3.  Sections  1103  through  1109  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1273- 


1278)  are  amended  by  striking  such  sections 
entirely  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng : 

"Sec.  1103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
upon  application  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  authorized  to  guarantee,  and  to  en- 
ter into  conunitments  to  guarantee,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on,  and  the  unpaid  bal> 
ance  of  the  principal  of.  any  obligation  which 
is  eligible  to  be  guaranteed  under  this  title. 

"(b)  No  obligation  shall  be  guaranteed  un- 
der this  title  unless  the  obligor  conveys  or 
agrees  to  convey  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
such  security  interest,  which  may  include  a 
mortgage  or  mortgages  on  a  vessel  or  vesels, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  reasonably 
require  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shaU  not 
guarantee  the  principal  of  obligations  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  75  per  centum,  or  87  Vi 
per  centum,  whichever  Is  applicable  under 
section  1104  of  this  title,  of  the  amount,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
which  determination  shall  be  conclusive,  paid 
by  or  for  the  account  of  the  obligor  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondition- 
ing of  a  vessel  or  vessels  with  respect  to  which 
a  security  mterest  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  unless  the  obligor 
creates  an  escrow  fund  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1108  of  this  title.  In  which  case  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  guarantee  75  per 
centum  or  87  >^  per  centum,  whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable under  section  1104  of  this  title,  of 
the  actual  cost  of  such  vessel  or  vessels. 

"(d)  The  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  guarantees  made  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  both  prmclpal  and  Interest,  Includ- 
ing Interest,  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the 
guarantee,  accruing  between  the  date  of  de- 
fault under  a  guaranteed  obligation  and  the 
payment  In  full  of  the  guarantee. 

"(c)  Any  guarantee,  or  commitment  to 
guarantee,  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce imder  this  title  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  ellglbUlty  of  the  obligations 
for  such  guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any 
guarantee,  or  commitment  to  guarantee,  so 
made  shall  be  Incontestable. 

"(f)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  the  obligations  guaranteed  under 
this  section  and  outstanding  at  any  one  full 
time  shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000,000. 

"Sec.  1104.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  under  section  1103(a),  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  may  guarantee  or  make  a  commit- 
ment to  guarantee,  payment  of  the  prmclpal 
of  and  Interest  on  an  obligation  which  aids 
m — 

"(1)  financing,  including  reimbursement 
of  an  obligor  for  exi>endlture6  previously 
made  for,  construction,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
conditioning of  a  vessel  or  vessels  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  de- 
signed principally  for  research,  or  for  com- 
mercial \ise  (A)  In  the  coastwise  or  Inter- 
coastal  trade;  (B)  on  the  Oreat  Lakes,  or  on 
bays,  sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or  Inland  lakes 
of  the  United  States;  (C)  In  foreign  trade; 
(D)  In  the  flshlng  trade  or  Industry:  or  (E) 
with  respect  to  flooding  drydocks,  in  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  reconditioning,  or 
repair  of  vessels :  Provided,  however,  That  no 
guarantee  shall  be  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (a)(1)  later  than  one  year 
after  deUvery,  or  redeUvery  In  the  case  of 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  any  such 
vessel  unless  the  proceeds  of  the  obligation 
are  used  to  finance  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  a  vessel  or 
vessels,  or  facilities  or  equipment  pertaining 
to  marine  operations; 

"(2)  financing  the  purchase  of  vessels 
theretofore  acquired  by  the  Fund  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1106  and  reconditioning 
and  reconstructing  such  vessels: 

"(S)  financing,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  re- 
payment to  the  United  States  of  any  amount 
of     constructlon-dlfiercntlal     subsidy     paid 
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with  r«q>eot  to  a  vessel  piinuant  to  title  V 
of  this  Act,  as  amended;  or 

"(4)  reao&ixcing  existing  obligations  Issued 
for  one  of  the  purposes  specified  In  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  whether  or  not  g:uaranteed  under  this 
title.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  Short- 
term  obligations  Incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  temporary  funds  with  the  view  to 
refln&ndng  from  time  to  time. 

"(b)  Obligations  guaranteed  under  this 
title— 

"(1)  shall  have  an  obligor  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  responsible  and 
possessing  the  ability,  experience,  financial 
resources,  and  other  qualifications  necessary 
to  the  adequate  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  vessel  or  vessels  which  serve  as  secu- 
rity for  the  guarantee  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

"  (2 )  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
In  an  aggregate  principal  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost 
or  depreciated  actual  cost,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  of  the  vessel 
which  Is  used  as  security  for  the  guarantee 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  the  case  of  a  vessel,  the 
size  and  speed  of  which  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  which  la  or 
would  have  been  eligible  for  mortgage  aid  for 
construction  under  section  509  of  this  Act 
(or  would  have  been  eUg^ble  for  mortgage  aid 
under  section  509  of  this  Act  except  that  the 
vessel  was  built  with  the  aid  of  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  and  said  subsidy  has 
been  repaid)  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
minimum  downpayment  by  the  mortgagor 
required  by  that  section  would  be  or  would 
have  been  12 14  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  vessel,  such  obligations  may  be  in  an 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  87%  per 
centum  of  such  actual  cost  or  depreciated 
actual  cost:  Provided,  further.  That  the  ob- 
ligations which  relate  to  a  barge  which  Is  con- 
structed without  the  aid  of  construction- 
differential  subsidy,  or,  if  bo  subsidized,  on 
which  said  subsidy  has  been  repaid,  and  is  to 
be  carried  on  a  vessel,  may  be  in  an  aggregate 
principal  amount  which  does  not  exceed  871.4 
per  centum  of  the  actual  cost  or  depreciated 
actual  cost  thereof; 

■■  (3)  shall  have  maturity  dates  satisftujtory 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  but,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the 
vessel  which  serves  as  sectirity  for  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or,  if  the 
vessel  has  been  reconstructed  or  recondi- 
tioned, not  to  exceed  the  later  of  (1)  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  date  of  delivery  of  the 
vessel  and  (11)  the  remaining  years  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  vessel  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce; 

"(4)  shall  provide  for  payments  by  the  ob- 
ligor satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; 

"(5)  shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of 
charges  for  the  guarantee  and  service  charges. 
If  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  range  of 
Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  private  mar- 
ket for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce; 

"(6)  shall  provide,  or  a  related  agreement 
shall  provide,  that  U  the  vessel  used  as  se- 
CTortty  for  the  guarantee  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  a  delivered  vessel,  the  vessel 
shall  be  in  class  A-1,  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  or  shall  meet  such  other  standards 
as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  all  required  certificates,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  marine  inspection 
certificates  of  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard. 
with  outstanding  requirements  and  recom- 
mendations necessary  for  retention  of  class 
accomplished,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce permits  a  deferment  of  such  repaln. 


and  shall  be  tight,  stanch,  strong,  and  well 
and  sufficiently  tackled,  appareled,  furnished, 
and  equipped,  and  In  every  respect  seaworthy 
and  In  good  running  condition  and  repair, 
and  in  all  respects  fit  for  service;  and 

"(7)  may  provide,  or  a  related  agreement 
may  provide,  if  the  vessel  used  as  security  for 
the  guarantee  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  a  passenger  vessel  having  the  tonnage, 
speed,  passenger  accommodations  and  other 
characteristics  set  forth  In  title  V  of  this 
Act,  as  amended,  and  If  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  approves,  that  the  sole  recourse 
against  the  obligor  by  the  United  States  for 
any  payments  under  the  guarantee  shall  be 
limited  to  repossession  of  the  vessel  and  the 
assignment  of  insurance  claims  and  that  the 
liability  of  the  obligor  for  any  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  under  the  guarantee 
shall  be  satisfied  and  discharged  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  vessel  and  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  therein  to  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  vessel  upon  surrender  shall 
be  (1)  free  and  clear  of  all  liens  and  en- 
cumbrances whatsoever  except  the  security 
Interest  conveyed  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce imder  this  title,  (11)  in  class,  and  (ill) 
In  Eks  good  order  and  condition,  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  excepted,  as  when  acquired 
by  the  obligor,  except  that  any  deficiencies 
with  respect  to  freedom  from  encumbrances, 
condition  and  class  may,  to  the  extent  cov- 
ered by  valid  policies  of  Insurance,  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  assignment  to  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  of  claims  of  the  obligor  under 
such  policies. 

"(c)  (1)  The  security  for  the  guarantee  of 
an  obligation  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  this  title  may  relate  to  more  than  one 
vessel  and  may  consist  of  any  combination  of 
types  of  security.  The  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  obligations  which  have  more  than 
one  vessel  as  security  for  the  guarantee  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  title 
may  equal,  but  not  exceed,  the  sum  of  the 
principal  amount  of  obligations  permissible 
with  respect  to  each  vessel. 

"(2)  If  the  security  for  the  guarantee  of 
an  obligation  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  this  title  relates  to  more  than  one 
vessel,  such  obligation  may  have  the  latest 
maturity  date  permissible  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  any  of 
such  vessels:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  require  such  payments  of 
principal,  prior  to  maturity,  with  respect  to 
all  related  obligations  as  he  deems  necessary 
In  order  to  maintain  adequate  security  for 
his  guarantee. 

"(d)  No  commitment  to  guarantee  an  ob- 
ligation shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  unless  he  finds,  at  or  prior  to  the 
time  such  commitment  is  made,  that  the 
property  or  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
obligation  wUl  be  executed  wiU  be,  in  his 
opinion,  economically  sound  and  in  the  case 
of  fishing  vessels,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
financing  or  refinancing  is  consistent  with 
the  wise  use  of  the  fisheries  resoiu-ces  and 
with  the  development,  advancement,  man- 
agement, conservation,  and  protection  of  the 
fisheries  resources,  and  no  obligation,  unless 
made  pursuant  to  a  prior  commitment,  shall 
be  gimranteed  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce finds,  at  or  prior  to  the  time  the 
giiarantee  becomes  effective,  that  the  prop- 
erty or  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
obligation  is  executed  wUl  be.  in  his  opinion, 
eoonomloally  sound  and  in  the  case  of  fishing 
vessels,  that  the  purpose  of  the  financing  or 
refinancing  is  consistent  with  the  wise  use 
of  the  fisheries  resovirces  and  with  the  de- 
velopment, advancement,  management,  con- 
servation, and  protection  of  the  flsheales 
resources. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  fix  a  fee  for  the  guarantee  of  an 
obligation  under  this  tKle.  If  the  security  for 
the  guarantee  of  an  obligation  imder  this 
title  relates  to  a  delivered  vessel,  such  fee 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum   per  annum   nor  more  than   1   per 


centimi  per  annum  of  the  average  principal 
amoiuit  of  such  obligation  outstanding,  ex- 
cluding the  average  amo\mt  (except  interest) 
on  deposit  in  an  escrow  fund  created  under 
section  1108  of  this  Act.  If  the  security  for 
the  guarantee  of  an  obligation  imder  this 
title  relates  to  a  vessel  to  be  constructed, 
reconstructed,  or  reconditioned,  such  fee 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  p^ 
oentiun  per  anntun  nor  more  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centiun  per  annimi  of  the  average 
principal  amount  of  such  obligation  out- 
standing, excluding  the  average  amoimt  (ex- 
cept interest)  on  deposit  in  an  escrow  fimd 
created  under  section  1108  of  this  Act.  BVjt 
purposes  of  this  subsection  (e),  if  the  se- 
ciirlty  for  the  guarantee  of  an  obligation 
under  this  title  relates  both  to  a  delivered 
vessel  or  vessels  and  to  a  vessel  or  vessels  to 
be  constructed,  reconstructed,  or  recondi- 
tioned, the  principal  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tion shall  be  prorated  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Pee  payments  shall  be  made  by 
the  obligor  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
when  moneys  are  first  advanced  under  a 
guaranteed  obligation  and  at  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  each  anniversary  date  thereafter.  All 
fees  shall  be  computed  and  shall  be  payable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  prescribe. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
charge  and  collect  from  the  obligor  such 
amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for  the 
Investigation  of  applications  for  a  guarantee, 
for  the  appraisal  of  properties  offered  as  se- 
curity for  a  guarantee,  for  the  Issuance  of 
commitments,  for  services  in  connection  with 
the  escrow  fund  authorized  by  section  1108 
and  for  the  Inspection  of  such  properties 
during  construction,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
conditioning: Provided,  That  such  charges 
shall  not  aggregate  more  than  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  original  principal 
amount  of  the  obligations  to  be  guaranteed. 
"(g)  All  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
1101-1107  of  this  title  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Fund. 

"(h)  Obligations  guaranteed  under  this 
title  and  agreements  relating  thereto  shall 
contain  such  other  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  protection  of  the  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States  (Including  acceleration 
and  subrogation  provisions  and  the  Issuance 
of  notes  by  the  obligor  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce) ,  Hens  and  releases  of  liens,  pay- 
ments of  taxes,  and  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, prescribe. 

"Sec.  1105.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  default, 
which  has  continued  for  thirty  days,  in  any 
payment  by  the  obligor  of  principal  or  in- 
terest due  under  an  obligation  gfuaranteed 
under  this  title,  the  obligee  or  his  agent 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand,  at  or  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  as  may  be  spec- 
ified in  the  guarantee  or  related  agreements, 
but  not  later  than  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  such  default,  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  unpaid  prlnclpel  amount 
of  said  obligation  and  of  the  unpaid  interest 
thereon  to  the  date  of  payment.  Within  such 
period  as  may  be  specified  In  the  guarantee 
or  related  agreements,  but  not  later  than 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  demand, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  promptly 
pay  to  the  obligee  or  his  agent  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  of  said  obligation  and  un- 
paid interest  thereon  to  the  date  of  payment: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  such  payment 
if  prior  to  the  expiration  of  said  period  he 
shall  find  that  there  was  no  default  by  the 
obligor  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est or  that  such  default  has  been  remedied 
prior  to  any  such  demand. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  a  default  under  a 
mortgage,  loan  agreement,  or  other  security 
agreement  between  the  obligor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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may  notify  the  obligee  or  his  agent  of  such 
default  and  the  obligee  or  his  agent  shall  have 
the  right  to  demand  at  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  as  may  be  specified  In  thp 
guarantee  or  related  agreements,  but  not 
later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notice,  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  said 
obligation  and  of  the  unpaid  Interest  thereon. 
Within  such  period  as  may  be  specified  In 
the  guarantee  or  related  agreements,  but  not 
later  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such 
demand,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
promptly  pay  to  the  obligee  or  bis  agent  the 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  said  obligation 
and  unpaid  Interest  thereon  to  the  date  of 
payment. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  any  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  have  all  rights  in  any  security 
held  by  him  relating  to  his  guarantee  of  such 
obligations  as  are  conferred  upon  him  under 
any  security  agreement  with  the  obligor.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  acqvilsition,  handling,  or  dis- 
posal of  property  by  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the  right. 
In  his  discretion,  to  complete,  recondition, 
reconstruct,  renovate,  repair,  maintain,  op- 
erate, charter,  or  sell  any  property  acquired 
by  him  ptirsuant  to  a  security  agreement  with 
the  obligor  or  may  place  a  vessel  in  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve.  The  terms  of  the  sale 
shall  be  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"(d)  Any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
paid  in  cash.  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in 
the  Fund  authorized  by  section  1102  of  this 
Act  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  amount  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to  pay  by 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  such  forms  nad  denomi- 
nations, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes 
or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  to  be 
Issued  hereunder  and  for  such  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  seciulties 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, are  extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of 
such  notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States.  Funds  borrowed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund 
and  redemptions  of  such  notes  and  obliga- 
tions shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  such  Fund. 

"(e)  In  the  event  of  a  default  under  any 
guaranteed  obligation  or  any  related  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  take 
such  action  against  the  obligor  or  any  other 
parties  liable  thereunder  that,  in  his  discre- 
tion, may  be  required  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Any  suit  may  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  or 
in  the  name  of  the  obligee  and  the  obligee 
shall  make  available  to  the  United  States  all 
records  and  evidence  necessary  to  prosecute 


any  such  suit.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  have  the  right,  in  his  discretion,  to 
accept  a  conveyance  of  title  to  and  possession 
of  property  from  the  obligor  or  other  parties 
liable  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  may 
purchase  the  property  for  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
such  obligation  and  Interest  thereon.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
ceive through  the  sale  of  property  an  amount 
of  cash  in  excess  of  any  payment  made  to  an 
obligee  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and  the 
expenses  of  collection  of  such  amounts,  he 
shall  pay  such  excess  to  the  obligor. 

"Sec.  1106.  Whoever,  for  the  piirpose  of 
obtaining  any  loan  or  advance  of  credit  from 
any  person,  partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration with  the  intent  that  an  obligation 
relating  to  such  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
shall  be  offered  to  or  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  be  guaranteed,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  extentlon  or  -e- 
newal  of  any  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  mort- 
gage relating  to  an  obligation  guaranteed 
by  the  said  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  the 
acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  any 
security  on  such  a  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  in  any  way 
the  action  of  said  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  this  title,  makes,  passes,  utters,  or 
publishes,  or  causes  to  be  made,  passed, 
uttered,  or  published  any  statement,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  false,  or  alters,  forges,  or 
counterfeits,  or  causes  or  procures  to  be 
altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  any  In- 
strument, paper,  or  document,  or  utters, 
publishes,  or  passes  as  true,  or  causes  to  be 
uttered,  published,  or  passed  as  true,  any 
Instrument,  paper,  or  document,  knowing  it 
to  have  been  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited, 
or  willfully  overvalues  and  security,  asset,  or 
income,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
punished  as  provided  under  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  806(b)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1110  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1279)  is  redesignated 
"Skc.  1107." 

Sec.  6.  Sections  1111  through  1112  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1279a; 
1279b)  are  amended  by  striking  such  sections 
and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  1108.  (a)  If  the  proceeds  of  an  obliga- 
tion guaranteed  under  this  title  are  to  be 
used  to  finance  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  reconditioning  of  a  vessel  or  vessels 
which  will  serve  as  security  for  the  guarantee 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  accept  and 
hold,  in  escrow  under  an  escrow  agreement 
with  the  obligor,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  all  obligations  guaranteed  iinder  this  title 
whose  proceeds  are  to  be  so  used  which  is 
equal  to:  (1)  the  excess  of  the  principal 
amount  of  all  obligations  whose  proceeds  are 
to  be  so  used  over  76  per  centum,  or  87% 
per  centum,  whichever  is  applicable  under 
section  1104  of  this  title,  of  the  amount  paid 
by  or  for  the  account  of  the  obligor  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  recondi- 
tioning of  the  vessel  or  vessels;  (11)  with 
such  interest  thereon,  if  any,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  may  require:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  security  for  the  guar- 
antee of  an  obligation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  relates  both  to  s  vessel  or  vessels 
to  be  constructed,  reconstructed  or  recon- 
ditioned and  to  a  delivered  vessel  or  vessels, 
the  principal  amount  of  such  obligation  shall 
be  prorated  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(a)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  as 
specified  in  the  escrow  agreement,  disburse 
the  escrow  fund  to  pay  amounts  the  obligor 
is  obligated  to  pay  as  Interest  on  such  obli- 
gations or  for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  reconditioning  of  the  vessel  or  ves- 
sels used  as  security  for  the  guarantee  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  this  title,  to 
redeem  such  obligations  in  connection  with 
a  refinancing  under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 


tion (a)  of  section  1104  or  to  pay  to  the  ob- 
ligor at  such  times  as  may  be  provided  for 
in  the  escrow  agreement  any  excess  interest 
deposits,  except  that  if  payments  become  due 
under  the  guarantee  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  escrow  agreement,  all  amotmts 
in  the  escrow  fund  at  the  time  such  pay- 
ments become  due  (including  realised  in- 
come which  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the 
obligor)  shall  be  paid  into  the  Fund  and  (1) 
be  credited  against  any  amounts  due  or  to 
become  due  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
from  the  obligor  with  respect  to  the  guar- 
anteed obligations  and  (11)  to  the  extent  not 
so  required,  be  paid  to  the  obligor. 

"(c)  If  payments  under  the  giiarantee  have 
not  become  due  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  escrow  agreement,  any  balance  of  the 
escrow  fund  at  the  time  of  such  termination 
shall  be  disbursed  to  prepay  the  excess  of 
the  principal  of  all  obligations  whose  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  used  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of  the 
vessel  or  vessels  which  serve  or  will  serve  as 
security  for  such  guarantee  ovm-  75  per  cen- 
tum or  871/2  per  centum,  whichever  is  ap- 
plicable \mder  section  1104  of  this  title,  of 
the  actual  cost  of  such  vessel  or  vessels  to 
the  extent  paid,  and  to  pay  interest  on  such 
prepaid  amount  of  principal,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  balance  of  the  escrow  fund 
shall  be  paid  to  the  obligor. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  In- 
vest and  reinvest  all  or  any  part  of  the  es- 
crow fund  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  such  matimties  that  the  escrow 
fund  will  be  available  as  required  for  pur- 
poses of  the  escrow  agreement. 

"(e)  Any  income  realized  on  the  escrow 
fund  shall,  upon  receipt,  be  paid  to  the 
obligor. 

"(f)  The  escrow  agreement  shall  contain 
such  other  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  consider  necessary  to  protect 
fully  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  1109.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  title." 

Sec  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  limit  or 
affect  the  right  of  an  obligor  who  maintains 
a  capital  reserve  fimd  under  section  607  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  make  de- 
posits of  the  proceeds  of  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions Into  such  capital  reserve  fund  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (c)  of  condition  (6) 
of  section  1107  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
whom  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  an 
approval  in  principle  of  an  application  for 
loan  or  mortgage  insurance  or  a  commit- 
ment with  respect  to  such  Insiu^nce  \uider 
the  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  may  elect,  with  respect  to  the 
vessels  covered  by  such  approval  or  oonunlt- 
ment,  to  be  boimd  either  by  the  provisions 
of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

*Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  amend  title 
XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  financing  of  ship  con- 
struction. 

Under  the  title  XI  program,  funds  for 
financing  ship  construction  are  obtained 
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in  the  private  market  and  are  insured 
by  the  Government,  for  which  an  annual 
premium  is  received. 

The  title  XI  program  was  first  au- 
thorized in  1938  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram, contracts  or  commitments  have 
been  entered  into  to  finance  518  vessels, 
and  830  lighters,  representing  shipyard 
contracts  of  approximately  $2.5  billion. 
There  have  been  defaults  on  only  eight 
vessels,  all  of  which  are  now  back  in  serv- 
ice. The  Federal  ship  mortgage  fimd 
presently  has  a  balance  in  excess  of  $30 
miUion. 

This  bill  will  effect  some  needed  im- 
provements In  the  marketability  of  the 
title  XI  obligations  and  result  in  lower 
financing  costs.  It  includes  provisions 
which  remove  present  restrictions  on  re- 
financing ;  permit  the  Gavernment's  un- 
dertaking to  be  in  the  form  of  a  gusir- 
antee  of  obligations  rather  than  the  more 
cumbersome  insurance  of  mortgages ;  re- 
duce the  qualifying  tonnage  of  certain 
vessels  to  meet  technological  changes, 
permit  the  use  of  an  escrow  fimd  in  all 
title  XI  financings,  and  authorize  title 
XI  financing  of  the  repajrment  to  the 
Government  of  construction-differential 
subsidy  received  in  the  construction  of 
a  vessel. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  as  well  as  Uie  ship- 
ping, shipbuilding,  and  financial  commu- 
nities. I  believe  the  proposed  revisions 
will  be  of  substantial  benefit  in  provid- 
ing the  private  capital  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  building  program  of  300  ships 
contemplated  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
legislation,  I  quote  from  pages  13  and  14 
of  House  Report  No.  92-688 : 

The  legislation  wUl  not  result  In  any  direct 
costs  to  the  Oovernment  Insofar  as  the  mer- 
chant fleet  Is  concerned.  However,  there  Is 
anticipated  some  additional  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  administering  the  legislation  as  It 
applies  to  the  fishing  Industry.  This  wUl  be 
so  becaiise  of  the  unique  characteristics  of 
that  Industry,  and  the  deterpilnatlons  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wUl  be  required 
to  make  regarding  fishing  resources.  Your 
Committee  was  advised  by  NOAA  that  at 
present  NOAA  processes  30  Title  XI  applica- 
tions per  year  at  a  cost  of  $60,0000.  After  the 
passage  of  HJl.  9756.  the  agency  anticipates 
the  filing  of  70  additional  applications  for  a 
total  of  100  applications  per  year  for  a  total 
cost  of  $260,000. 

Mr.  MATT.TiTARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
has  explained  this  rather  technical  bill 
and  I  want  to  simply  support  the  posi- 
tion that  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  XI  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  is  one  of  three  prin- 
cipal tools  utilized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  growth  of  our 
merchant  marine.  Title  XI — ship  mort- 
gage insurance — represents  the  least 
costly  o|[ti^^  methods.  It,  in  fact,  pays 
for  itseii^W^t  has  produced  the  great- 
est results  in  terms  of  attracting  private 
investment  capital  into  all  segments  of 
the  merchant  marine.  The  iremaining  two 
incentives  are,  of  course,  direct  construc- 
tion and  op>eratlng  differaitial  subsidy 
and    tax-deferred    capital   construction 


funds  which,  until  enactment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  were  available 
only  to  a  very  limited  segment  of  our 
merchant  marine. 

Title  XI  very  simply  provides  a  Federal 
guarantee  for  a  mortgage  held  by  a  pri- 
vate investor  and  secured  by  a  qualified 
vessel  registered  under  the  U.S.  fiag.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  guarantee  of  an  FHA 
home  mortgage,  although  infinitely  more 
complex  in  its  terms  and  the  paperwork 
involved. 

Title  XI  ship  mortgage  insurance,  as  I 
have  indicated,  benefits  all  segments  of 
the  merchant  marine,  including  ships  en- 
gaged in  foreign  and  domestic  deepsea 
trades,  and  towboats  and  barges  engaged 
in  inland  and  coastwise  transportation. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 
amended  title  XI  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  mortgages  which  may  be 
outstanding  from  $1  billion  to  $3  billion. 
This  increase  was  essential  in  order  that 
the  new  ship  construction  envisioned  by 
the  1970  act  could  be  insured  under  this 
program.  With  the  exception  of  expand- 
ing the  coverage  of  title  XI  to  cover 
oceanographic  research  vessels,  the  1970 
act  did  not  otherwise  amend  title  XI  in 
any  significant  manner. 

The  purpose  of  title  XI  is  to  create  a 
favorable  climate  so  that  large  sums  of 
private  capital  will  be  attracted  to  the 
merchant  marine.  Institutional  investors 
have  a  wide  variety  of  investment  ave- 
nues open  to  them.  Many  of  them  are  im- 
familiar  with  the  merchant  marine  and 
are  dismayed  at  the  monumental  amount 
of  paperwork  which  accompanies  a  title 
XI  ship  mortgage  under  the  existing  act. 
HJR.  9756  attempts  to  simplify  the  place- 
ment of  title  XI  offerings  with  the  invest- 
ment community  through  eliminating  a 
great  deal  of  useless  paperwork  without 
in  any  way  reducing  the  security  of  the 
investor  or  of  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
surer of  the  obligation. 

Under  existing  law,  the  United  States 
insures  a  mortgage  held  by  the  private 
investor.  Upon  enactment  of  H.R.  9756, 
the  United  States  will  insure  a  note  held 
by  the  investor,  while  the  United  States 
will  hold  the  mortgage  on  the  vessel  as  its 
security.  The  investor,  in  reality,  is  in- 
terested only  in  the  obligation  repre- 
sented by  a  note  or  other  instnmient  of 
indebtedness  and  the  Federal  guarantee 
of  payment  in  the  event  of  default.  There 
is  really  no  need  to  burden  the  Investor 
with  knowledge  of  or  obligations  arising 
fi-om  the  mortgage.  The  elimination  of 
the  investor  as  a  party  to  the  mortgage 
will  greatly  reduce  the  volume  and  scope 
of  material  with  which  the  investor  and 
Ills  counsel  must  become  familiar  in 
order  to  enter  the  ship  financing  market. 
Testimony  from  representatives  of  lead- 
ing investment  houses  in  New  York  sup- 
ported the  adoption  of  these  changes. 

In  addition  to  simpUfying  and  facih- 
tating  the  placing  of  title  XT  obhgations, 
H.R.  9756  extends  the  coverage  of  title 
XI  insurance  to  include  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  reduces  from 
200  to  25  gross  tons  the  minimum  ton- 
nage for  towboats,  barges,  and  other  rel- 
atively small  commercial  vessels.  This 
will  greatly  assist  the  financing  of  com- 
mercial vessels  on  our  inland  rivers  and 
will  extend  title  XI  coverage  to  LASH 
and  Seabee  barges  being  constructed  for 


a  number  of  our  liner  operators  in  for- 
eign trades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  to 
title  XI  of  the  1936  act  are  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  consultation  between 
the  shipping  community,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  the  investment  com- 
munity. The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  complement  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9756, 
a  bill  to  improve  the  Ship  Mortgage  In- 
surance program's  responsiveness  to  the 
current  needs  of  both  the  shipping  and 
the  fishing  industry  for  investment  capi- 
tal. 

While  the  current  ship  mortgage  in- 
surance program  has  been  successful, 
resulting  in  the  construction  of  519  ves- 
sels and  820  lighters,  it  needs  revision  in 
order  to  provide  increased  flexibility  and 
lower  financing  cost. 

The  bill  before  us  would  remove  re- 
.strictions  on  refinancing  contained  in  the 
precent  law.  The  effect  of  these  restric- 
tions, during  the  period  of  high  interest 
rates,  was  to  force  shipowners  and  the 
Government  to  enter  into  long-term  fi- 
nancing commitments  at  record  high 
rates.  Became  availability  of  financing 
was  not  assured  for  the  refinancing  of 
shorter  t«rm  commitments,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  shipowners  were  placed  at 
an  unnecessary  disadvantage. 

To  correct  this  situation,  H.R.  9756 
would  authorize  refinancing  of  obliga- 
tions subject  to  the  requirement  that  the 
interest  rate  shall  not  exceed  a  rate  de- 
termined to  be  reasonable  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ctommerce. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  mortgage  in- 
surance process,  the  bill,  H.R.  9756,  au- 
thorizes the  guarantee  of  an  obligation, 
that  is,  bonds  or  notes,  rather  than  the 
more  cumbersome  insurance  of  a  con- 
struction loan  or  mortgage. 

Under  the  bill  before  us,  the  proceeds 
from  the  guaranteed  obligations  shall  be 
used  for  three  purposes: 

First,  the  proceeds  may  be  used  to  fi- 
nance constniction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  of  vessels,  either  during 
the  construction  or  within  1  year  there- 
after. 

Second,  the  proceeds  of  obligations  re- 
lating to  existing  vessels  may  be  used  to 
finance  the  construction,  reccmstruction, 
or  reconditioning  of  vessels. 

Third,  the  proceeds  of  obhgations  from 
existing  vessels  may  be  used  to  finance 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
conditioning of  facilities  or  equipment, 
first,  pertaining  to  marine  operations 
such  as  port  facilities,  containers,  or 
other  cargo  equipment  or,  secondly,  fa- 
cilities or  equipment  pertaining  to  com- 
mercial fishing  operations. 

An  important  provision  of  H.R.  9756 
would  permit  financing  of  barges,  in- 
cluding those  to  be  carried  aboard  ships 
and  similar  vessels  of  more  than  25  gross 
tons.  Under  current  law,  only  barges  of 
200  gross  tons  or  over  could  be  financed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  coauthor  of  H.R. 
9756,  I  feel  that  this  bill  will  assist  ves- 
sel operations  in  acquiring  the  private 
funds  necessary  to  successfully  imple- 
ment the  ship  construction  program  con- 
templated by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
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of  1970.  In  order  to  provide  a  viable, 
modem,  highly  competent  and  e£Bcient 
fleet,  we  must  endorse  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill 
with  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tier- 
nan). 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
9756,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
tliirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1163)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  grsuits  to  States  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
projects,  nutrition  training  and  educa- 
tion projects,  opportunity  for  social  con- 
tacts, and  for  other  puiposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  redesignated  as  title  VIII, 
and  sections  701  through  705  of  that  Act  are 
respectively  redesignated  as  sections  801 
through  805. 

Sec  2.  The  Older  Americans  Act  ol!  1965  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  title 
immediately  after  title  VI  thereof: 

••TrriiE  Vn— NUTRITION   PROGRAM   FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

"ITNDINO    AND    PURPOSE 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
research  and  development  nutrition  projects 
for  the  elderly  conducted  under  title  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  have  demonstrated 
the  effectiveness  of,  and  the  need  for,  per- 
manent nationwide  projects  to  assist  In  meet- 
lug  the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  aged  sixty  or  older.  Many 
elderly  persons  do  not  eat  adequately  be- 
cause (1)  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so;  (2) 
they  lack  the  skills  to  select  and  prepare 
nourishing  and  weU-balanced  meals;  (3) 
they  have  limited  mobility  which  may  Impair 
their  capacity  to  shop  and  cook  for  them- 
selves; and  (4)  they  have  feelngs  of  rejec- 
tion and  loneliness  which  obliterate  the  in- 
centive necessary  to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal 
alone.  These  and  other  physiological,  psy- 
chological, social,  and  economic  changes  that 
occur  with  aging  resxilt  in  a  pattern  of  liv- 
ing, which  causes  malnutrition  and  further 
physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

"{b)  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, commodity  distribution  systems  and 
old-age  income  benefits,  there  Is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  which  provides 
older  Americans,  particularly  those  with  low 
incomes,  with  low  cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  served  In  strategically  located  centers 
fiuch  as  schools,  churches,  community  cen- 
ters, senior  citizen  centers,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  institutions  where 
they  can  obtain  other  social  and  rohabilita- 
tlve  services.  Besides  promoting  better  health 
among  the  older  segment  of  our  population 


through  improved  nutrition,  such  a  program 
would  reduce  the  Isolation  of  old  age,  offer- 
ing older  Americans  an  opportunity  to  live 
their  remaining  years  in  dignity. 

"ADM  INISTBATION 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  administer  the  program  through  the 
Administration  on  Aging;  and 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  make  full  utUlzatlon  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  and  other  existing 
services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  technical  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use, 
with  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  faculties  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement  and 
oil  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities In  the  use  of  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide consultative  services  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
Institution  or  organization,  agency,  or  poU- 
tical  subdivision  of  a  State;  to  provide  short- 
term  training  and  technical  instruction;  and 
to  coUect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  or  informational  ma- 
terieUs,  Including  reports  of  the  projects  for 
which  funds  are  provided  under  this  title. 

"AIXOrMENT    OF    FUNDS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  uiider  section  708, 
each  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sum.  as  the 
population  aged  60  or  over  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  |>opulation  aged  60  or  over  in 
all  States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall 
be  allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made;  and  (B)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  etich  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum 
or  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made.  F'or 
the  purpose  of  the  exception  contained  in 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'State'  does  not  in- 
clude Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  in  any  State  and  for  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  aUotmeut 
under  suljsectlon  (a)  of  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  wUl  not  be  re- 
quired for  that  year  shall  be  reallotted,  from 
time  to  time  and  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be 
able  to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Such  reallot- 
ments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
State  plan  so  approved,  after  taking  Uito 
consideration  the  population  aged  sixty  or 
over.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 


part  of  its  aUotmeut  under  subsection   (a) 
for  that  year. 

"(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  \mder 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  pay  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  projects  in  such  State 
described  in  section  706  and  approved  by 
such  State  In  accordance  with  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  section  705,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  both  reasonable 
and  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  proj- 
ects, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  him  in 
regulations.  Such  allotment  to  any  State  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  Federal  allotment  will  be 
matched  during  each  fiscal  year  by  10  per 
centum,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
funds  or  in  kind  resources  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  State 
has  failed  to  qualify  under  the  State  plan 
requirements  of  section  705,  the  Secretary 
shall  withhold  the  allotment  of  funds  to 
such  State  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) .  The 
Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds  bo  with- 
held directly  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit institution  or  organization,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  of  such  State  submit- 
ting an  approved  plan  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  705,  Including  the 
requirement  that  any  such  payment  or  pay- 
ments shall  be  matched  in  the  proportion 
specified  in  subsection  (c)  for  such  State,  by 
funds  or  in  kind  resources  from  non-Federal 
r.ources. 

"(e)  The  State  agency  may,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  one  or  more  recipients  of  a  grant  or 
contract,  purchase  agricultural  conunodities 
and  other  foods  to  be  provided  to  such  nutri- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  part.  The 
Secretary  may  require  reports  from  State 
agencies,  in  such  form  and  detail  as  he  may 
prescribe,  concerning  requests  by  recipients 
of  grants  or  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
such  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods,  and  action  taken  thereon. 

"PAYMENT    OF    CHANTS 

"Sec.  704.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  title  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"STATE    PLANS 

"SEC.  706.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  allotments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  approval  a  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  section  303  of  this  Act,  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  plan 
provided  in  section  303.  Such  plan  shall — 

"(1)  establish  or  designate  a  single  State 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  the  plan 
and  coordinating  operations  under  the  plan 
with  other  agencies  providing  services  to  the 
elderly,  which  agency  shall  be  the  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  303(a)  (1)  of 
this  Act.  unless  the  Governor  of  such  State 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
designate  another  agency; 

"(2)  sets  forth  such  policies  aud  proce- 
dures as  wUl  provide  satisfactory  assiu'auce 
that  allotments  paid  to  the  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  will  be  expended — 

"(A)  to  make  grants  in  cash  or  In  kind  to 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  (referred  to  herein  as  'recip- 
ient of  a  grant  or  contract')  — 

"(i)  to  carry  out  the  program  as  de- 
scribed in  section  706. 

"  (11)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centvun  of  the 
costs  of  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
food;  delivery  of  the  meals;  aud  such  other 
reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  Incurred  In 
providing  nutrition  services  to  persons  aged 
sixty  or  over.  Recipients  of  grants  or  con- 
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tracta  may  charge  participating  Individuals 
for  meals  fumlahed  pursuant  to  guidelines 
established  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  Income  ranges  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals In  local  communities  and  other 
sources  of  income  of  the  recipients  of  a  grant 
or  a  contract. 

"(HI)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centxun  of 
the  costs  of  such  supportllng  services  as  may 
be  necessary  In  each  Instance,  such  as  the 
costs  of  related  social  services  and,  where 
appropriate,  the  costs  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  project  site  and  the  residences  of 
eligible  Individuals  who  coiUd  not  participate 
In  the  project  In  the  absence  of  such  trans- 
portation, to  the  extent  such  costs  are  not 
met  through  other  Federal,  State  or  local 
programs. 

"(B)  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  effl- 
clent  administration  of  the  State  plan  at  the 
least  possible  administrative  cost,  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  the  State  unless  a 
greater  amount  In  any  fiscal  year  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  In  administering  the  State 
plan,  the  State  agency  shall — 

"(1)  make  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  title,  Including  reports  of  participation 
by  the  groups  specified  In  subsection  (4)  of 
this  section;  and  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports  and  proper  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds  imder  this  title, 
and 

"(11)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
proced\u"es  will  be  adopted  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
title  to  the  State,  Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract. 

"(3)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  malntensmce  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  plan. 

"(4)  provide  that  preference  Shall  be  given 
In  awarding  grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  to  projects  serving  primarily 
low-Income  Individuals  and  provide  assur- 
ances that,  to  the  extent  feasible,  grants  will 
be  awarded  to  projects  operated  by  and  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  minority,  Indian,  and  lim- 
ited English-speaking  eligible  Individuals  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  In  the  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  determines  meets  the 
requirements  and  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds  ( 1 )  that  the 
State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no 
longer  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  (2)  that  In  the  administration  of 
the  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision  or  with 
any  requirements  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  such  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  (or  In  his 
discretion,  that  further  paymentis  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  or  projects 
under  the  State  plan,  or  portions  thereof, 
not  affected  by  the  failure,  or  that  the  State 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
under  this  part  to  specified  local  agencies 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary 


shall  make  no  further  payments  to  the  State 
under  this  title,  or  shall  limit  payments  to 
recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  under,  or 
parts  of,  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  the 
failure  or  payments  to  the  State  agency 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  recipients 
of  grants  or  contracts  not  affected  by  the 
failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  state  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (a),  or  with  respect  to 
termination  of  payments  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  subsection  (c) ,  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  Court  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  coxui;  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"N  UTRrilON   AND   OTHER   PROGRAM 
REQITIREIIENTS 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  state 
during  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
703  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency 
to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  who 
agree — 

"(1)  to  establish  a  project  (referred  to 
herein  as  a  'nutrition  project')  which,  five 
or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at  least  one 
hot  meal  per  day  and  any  additional  meals, 
hot  or  cold,  which  the  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
contract  may  elecet  to  provide,  each  of  which 
assures  a  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  dally 
recommended  dietary  allowances  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council; 

"(2)  to  provide  such  nutrition  project  for 
individuals  aged  sixty  or  over  who  meet  the 
specifications  set  forth  In  claiwes  (1),  (2), 
(3).  or  (4)  of  section  701(a)  and  their 
spouses  (referred  to  herein  as  'eligible  in- 
dividuals') : 

"(3)  to  furnish  a  site  for  such  nutrition 
project  In  as  close  proximity  to  the  majority 
of  eligible  Individuals'  residences  as  feasible, 
such  as  a  school  or  a  church,  preferably 
within  walking  distance  where  possible  and. 
where  aproprlate,  to  furnish  transportation 
to  such  site  or  home-delivered  meals  to 
eligible  individuals  who  are  homeboimd; 

"(4)  to  utilize  methods  of  administration, 
including  outreach,  which  will  assiu-e  that 
the  maximum  number  of  eligible  Individuals 
may  have  an  opporttmlty  to  participate  In 
such  nutrition  project; 

"(5)  to  provide  special  menus,  where 
feasible  and  appropriate,  to  meet  the  partic- 
ular dietary  needs  arising  from  the  health 
requirements,  religious  requirements  or 
ethnic  backgrounds  of  eligible  Individuals; 

"(6)  to  provide  a  setting  conducive  to  ex- 
panding the  nutrition  project  and  to  Include, 
as  a  part  of  such  project,  recreational  activ- 
ities,   informational,    health    and    welfare 


counseling  and  referral  services,  where  such 
services  are  not  otherwise  available; 

"(7)  to  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 

"(8)  to  establish  and  administer  the  nutrl- 
tion  project  with  the  advice  of  persons  com- 
petent In  the  field  of  service  In  which  the 
nutrition  program  Is  being  provided,  of 
elderly  persons  who  will  themselves  partic- 
ipate In  the  program  and  of  persons  who  are 
knowledgeable  with  regard  to  the  needs  of 
elderly  persons; 

"(9)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness,  feasibility,  and  cost  of  each 
particular  type  of  such  project; 

"(10)  to  give  perference  to  persons  aged 
sixty  or  over  for  any  staff  positions,  full-  or 
part-time,  for  which  such  persons  qualify 
and  to  encourage  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion of  other  groups,  such  as  college  and  high 
school  students,  In  the  operation  of  the 
project;  and 

"(11)  to  comply  with  such  other  standards 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
in  order  to  assure  the  high  quality  of  the 
nutrition  project  and  Its  general  effectiveness 
In  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  that  are  pertinent  to  a  grant  or  con- 
tract received  under  this  title. 

"STTRPLTTS    COMlCODmES 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
contract  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  utilize 
In  Its  nutrition  project  commodities  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  being  In  abundance,  either 
nationally  or  In  the  local  area,  or  commod- 
ities donated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Commodities  purchased  under  the  authority 
of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(49  Stat.  774) ,  as  amended,  may  be  donated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  or  contract.  In  accordance 
with  the  needs  as  determined  by  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  or  contract,  for  utilization  In 
the  nutritional  program  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  terms  and  conditions  respecting 
the  iise  of  commodities  donated  under  sec- 
tion 32.  as  will  maximize  the  nutritional  and 
financial  contributions  of  such  donated 
commodities  In  such  public  or  private  non- 
profit Institutions  or  organizations,  agencies, 
or  political  subdivisions  of  a  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
utilize  the  projects  authorized  under  this 
title  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clatise 
(2)  of  section  32  of  the  Act  approved  August 
24,  1935,  ae  amended  (49  Stat.  774,  7  U.S.C. 
612c). 

"APPHOPRlA'nONS  AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  708.  FOr  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  In  addition,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  fiscal 
years,  as  part  of  the  appropriations  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  for  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  which  are  not  obligated  and  ex- 
pended prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  were  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  during 
such  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"RELATIONSHIP   TO    OTHER    LAWS 

"Sec.  709.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect under  this  title  may  be  treated  as  Income 
or  benefits  to  any  eligible  Indlvldutil  for  the 
purpose  of  any  other  program  or  provision  of 
State  or  Federal  law. 
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"Sec  710.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  a  contract  from  entering  Into 
an  agreement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
state  agency,  with  a  profitmaklng  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  of  the  appropriate  State  plan." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
eration of  S.  1163  by  the  House  today 
has  been  made  possible  by  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  who  share  my  great  con- 
cern that  we  are  not  efifectively  meeting 
one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our  el- 
derly citizens — their  proper  nutrition. 

Principal  among  my  many  colleagues 
who  have  focused  attention  on  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  is  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  .  The 
program  embodied  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  was  first  presented  to  the 
Congress  almost  2  years  ago — in  May  of 
1970 — when  Mr.  Pepper  introduced  the 
first  bill  of  this  type.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  worked  diligently  and  tirelessly  for 
enactment.  Evidence  of  his  determina- 
tion and  effort  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  bills  similar  to  S.  1163  which  have 
been  introduced  during  this  Congress  by 
Mr.  Pepper  are  cosponsored  by  112 
Members  of  the  House. 

A  strong  and  persuasive  hearing  rec- 
ord has  been  compiled  by  the  committee 
on  this  legislation  and  companion  legis- 
lation both  in  this  Congress  and  the 
previous  Congress.  That  the  elderly  have 
special  nutritional  problems  is  well  doc- 
umented. 

They,  more  than  any  other  group  can- 
not afford  a  proper  diet. 

They  more  than  any  other  group  lack 
the  skills  to  prepare  nourishing  well  bal- 
anced meals. 

They  more  than  any  other  group  have 
limited  mobility  which  impairs  their  ca- 
pacity to  shop  and  cook  and  prepare  food 
for  themselves. 

They  more  than  any  other  group  are 
isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  social 
activity  with  the  result  that  they  have 
a  feeling  of  rejection  and  loneliness. 

The  aged,  more  than  any  other  of  our 
population  groups,  cannot  afford  proper 
nutrition  because  as  much  as  30  percent 
of  the  elderly  live  In  poverty,  and  one- 
third  of  all  of  America's  poor  citizens 
are  to  be  found  among  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  in- 
dicated that  over  one-half  of  all  elderly 
single  individuals  and  10  percent  of  all 
families  of  senior  citizens  liave  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $30  per  week. 

In  an  effort  to  begin  to  meet  these  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  field  of 
nutrition,  S.  1163  authorizes  $100,000,000 
ui  fiscal  year  1973  and  $150,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1974  to  nuike  grants  to  States 
which  submit  feeding  plans  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging. 

Funds  will  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  popu- 
lation aged  60  or  over.  However,  no  Statje 
shall  be  allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1 


percent  of  the  sums  apprc^riated.  Fed- 
eral funds  are  authorized  to  pay  90  per- 
cent of  project  costs.  Non-Federal 
matching  may  be  funds  or  in-kind  re- 
sources. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  must  adminis- 
ter the  program  through  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging.  At  the  State  level,  the 
program  must  be  administered  by  the 
agency  administering  other  programs 
authorized  by  the  Older  Americans  Act 
unless  the  Governor  of  the  State  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
designates  another  agency. 

Particiimnts  must  be  aged  60  or  over, 
and  they  must  meet  one  or  more  of  the 
following  criteria: 

First,  they  cannot  afford  to  eat  ade- 
quately; 

Second,  they  lack  the  skills  to  select 
and  prepare  well-balanced  meals; 

Third,  they  have  limited  mobility;  or 

Fourth,  they  have  feelings  of  rejection 
or  loneliness  wliich  obliterates  incentive 
to  prepare  and  eat  their  meals  alone. 

Spouses  of  persons  qualifying  for  the 
program  automatically  qualify  for  parti- 
cipation. 

Each  project  must  provide  at  least  one 
hot  meal  per  day  5  or  more  days  a  week 
to  an  eligible  participating  elderly  citizen 
and  each  such  meal  must  assure  a  mini- 
mum of  one-third  of  the  daily  recom- 
mended dietary  allowance  as  established 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Coimcil. 

Projects  must  furnish  a  site  for  the 
provision  of  meals  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, provide  home-delivered  meals  or 
supply  transportation  between  the  proj- 
ect site  and  the  residences  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals who  otherwise  would  be  unable 
to  participate. 

Nutrition  projects  operated  under  such 
State  plans  are  eligible  to  receive  surplus 
commodities. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  curious  way  to  handle  a  bin 
that  involves  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  2  years  it  covers.  Even  though 
there  is  about  a  10-percent  allotment  for 
administration  by  each  State,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  take  just  a  little 
more  time  and  explain  to  the  Members, 
before  we  pass  this  by  suspending  the 
rules,  how  it  would  actually  be  deter- 
mined that  our  senior  citizens,  or  our 
aging  or  elderly,  or  whatever  other  def- 
inition there  is — and  I  might  paraphrase 
that  by  saying  that  I  am  getting  danger- 
ously close  to  that  category  myself,  so  I 
am  not  in  outright  opposition  to  the 
bill — but  I  would  just  like  to  know,  since 
most  of  these  senior  citizens  have  seen 
fit  to  secure  their  own  future,  what  the 
yardstick  would  be  for  determining 
whether  they  are  imdemourished,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  host  of 
dieticians  calling  upon  our  senior  citi- 
zens. So,  would  this  be  up  to  the  State 
administration  to  decide,  or  upon  request 


of  the  senior  citizen  in  his  home,  or  how 
do  we  determine  it? 

Second,  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt to  win  my  support  for  this  bill,  in 
spite  of  its  costliness  at  a  time  when  we 
are  bankrupt,  to  explain  whether  or  not 
this  food  would  come  out  of  our  surplus 
commodities,  or  the  CCC,  or  whether  it 
would  be  by  way  of  food  stamps,  or  still 
yet  by  direct  cash  reimbursement  for  the 
purpose  of  upgrading  nutrition? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  this  Is  a  supple- 
mental program — a  program  that  is  ad- 
ditional to  the  food  stamp  program.  We 
expressly  provide  in  the  legislation  that 
the  prograjn  be  administered  and  coor- 
dinated with  other  food  and  nutrition 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  we  do  not  put 
the  administration  of  this  program  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  re- 
mains with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and 
the  Administration  on  Aging  to  work  out 
the  best  method  possible  for  providing 
meals  to  the  needy  elderly.  Each  State 
must  submit  a  State  plan.  The  bill  con- 
tains specific  basic  requirements  that  the 
State  plans  must  meet.  Funds  are  allo- 
cated on  an  equitable  formula.  They  are 
distributed  on  the  relative  number  of 
people  over  60  in  the  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  focuses  on  the  elderly  and 
this  group  is  among  the  poorest  in  our 
society.  We  have  all  the  evidence  in  tlie 
world  to  substantiate  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  surely  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  poorer  than  the 
undemurtured  children  that  we  passed 
special  legislation  for  just  recently;  does 
he? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  did  not  say  that.  But 
I  repeat  that  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  elderly  live  in  poverty  and  one-third 
of  all  of  America's  poor  citizens  are  to 
be  foimd  among  our  senior  citizens.  Trag- 
ically and  unfortunately  we  have  far  too 
many  children  who  are  destitute  in  this 
coimtry.  By  and  large  however  one  of 
the  major  groups  that  live  in  poverty 
are  the  elderly. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  shielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  nutri- 
tion projects  that  are  operated  imder  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  surplus  commodities  donated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which,  I 
believe,  was  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  participa- 
tion of  older  citizens,  there  Is  no  means 
test  in  the  bill.  However,  the  bill  does 
provide  that  the  States  must  give  pref- 
erence to  projects  serving  primarily  low- 
income  Individuals. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  note  that  this  measure 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  full 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
tliat  the  other  body  last  November  ap- 
proved it  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  ironic  in  a  day  wl^ 
obesity  is  a  major  health  problem,  when 
oiu-  diets  are  prime  targets  of  conversa- 
tion, that  we  should  be  here  today  talk- 
ing about  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Yet 
even  in  America — known  worldwide  and 
envied  by  other  coimtries  for  its  wealth, 
productive  agricultural  resources,  and  its 
highly  developed  food  distribution  sys- 
tem— the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  found  in 
1969  that: 

Hunger  and  povetry  exist  on  a  disgraceful 
scale  In  the  United  States.  The  Nation's  con- 
science win  no  longer  stand  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  these  conditions.  Poinds  must  be  pro- 
vided to  get  food  to  needy  people  on  an 
emergency  basis.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress must  supply  the  leadership  In  closing 
the  hunger  gap. 

The  President  further  in  April  1970  In 
a  report  by  his  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Aging  was  lu-ged  to  direct  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  deliver  a  program 
that  would  result  in  a  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Whit*; 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging  endorsed 
exactly  the  kind  of  program  our  com- 
mittee has  reported. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  a  particular 
group — the  aged. 

Thus  far,  our  efforts  in  this  field  have 
been  on  a  project  basis  and  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  turn  to  the  needs 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  before  us 
would  authorize  grants  to  States  to  pay 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  to  establish  a 
nutritional  project  to  those  persons  60 
and  over  and  their  spouses.  Funds 
granted  to  the  States  would  be  awarded 
by  them  to  political  subdivisions  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  through 
grant  and  contract,  for  the  establL'^hment 
and  operation  of  such  projects  within  the 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Conunittee  has  conducted  hearings 
on  a  similar  proposal  over  the  past  2 
years.  It  was  originally  introduced  by 
Congressman  CLAtrnE  Pepper  and  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  both  parties. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
adequately  demonstrated.  The  bill  is 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  admin- 
istration on  Aging  which  has  conducted 
some  32  nutritional  demonstrational 
projects  for  the  aged  over  the  past  3 
years.  With  the  overwhelming  success  of 
these  projects  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
now  the  time  to  institute  a  national  pro  • 
gram  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized under  this  bill  are  not  large— 
they  are  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 
and  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  at 
this  point  to  note  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  spent  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion on  nursing  home  care  in  1970  and 
about  $1.3  billion  on  medicaid.  Total 
medicaid  outlay  is  approaching  $8  billion. 


Geriatric  authorities  emphasize  the  im- 
portant role  of  nutrition  in  obtaining  and 
maintaining  good  health  for  elderly  per- 
sons so  that  they  c^n  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  self-sufflclency. 

The  nutritional  program  authorized  by 
S.  1163  will  help  achieve  these  ends  and 
represent  a  substantial  savings  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  elements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
once  again  to  point  out  that  this  bill  is 
based  uoon  the  recommendations  of  the 
1969  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health,  the  1970  Report  of 
President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Aging, 
and  the  1971  Wliite  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  having  jurisdiction  on  a 
variety  of  programs  for  the  elderly,  I  in- 
tend to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  proposals  emanating  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  will  be  given 
serio'js  consideration  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  Congressman 
Pepper  who  has  worked  hard  and  long 
to  fulfill  this  urgent  need  In  our  socletv. 
The  commitment  he  brings  to  this  bill  Is 
characteristic  of  his  overall  concern  for 
the  aged.  Without  his  efforts,  this  bill 
today  would  not  be  a  reality. 

In  like  fashion,  I  must  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  M.  Kennedy,  for  cham- 
pioning this  legislation  in  the  other  body. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say 
thnt  the  principal  theme  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  held  a  few 
weeks  ago  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
was  that  the  time  for  talking  about  meet- 
mg  the  problems  of  the  aging  was  over 
and  that  the  time  for  action  for  the 
aging  had  now  come.  As  this  measure 
has  had  such  wide  bipartisan  support 
both  in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  in  the  other  body.  I  would 
hope  very  much  that  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  would  find  similar 
support  here  in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
.support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  himger  and  malnutrition 
know  no  age  limits,  but  over  20  million 
elderly  citizens  in  this  rich  coimtry  of 
ours  are  particularly  hurt  by  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  diet.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  establish  a  national  priority  that  the 
old  should  not  be  hungry  and  adopt  a  pro- 
gram that  will  achieve  that  end. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  bill,  S. 
1163.  that  will  make  great  strides  toward 
eliminating  malnutrition  of  the  elderly. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted two  amendments  that  I  offered 
to  the  bill.  One  provides  that  the  elderly 
themselves  should  be  involved  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  nutrition  programs  since  they 
best  understand  their  own  needs.  The 
elderly  themselves  must  have  a  share  in 
that  responsibility.  My  second  amend- 
ment provides  that  volimteers  from  other 
age  groups,  particularly  the  yoimg, 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  operation  of  the  nutrition  projects. 
While  the  elderly  should  contribute  serv- 
ices, we  must  not  allow  this  program  to 
further  isolate  the  elderly  from  the 
mainstream  of  society,  by  failing  to  en- 


courage the  use  of  other  volunteers  from 
other  age  groups. 

The  elderly  are  in  desperate  need  of 
these  nutrition  programs.  They  will  not 
only  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  el- 
derly, but  also  enable  them  to  escape  the 
boredom  and  isolation  which  now  make 
their  lives  sad,  dreary,  and  lonely.  The 
bill  Is  a  major  breakthrough,  not  only 
in  care  for  the  elderly,  but  in  giving  them 
a  responsible  role  in  programs  meant  to 
help  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  this  urgently  needed  and 
long  overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor,  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  And  I  wish  in  the  warmest  way 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor along  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  held  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  for  having  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  the  production  of 
this  bill  by  holding  numerous  hearings, 
giving  their  strong  support  to  it,  and 
bringing  the  companion  measure  passed 
by  the  other  body  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  tWnk  the  best  sum- 
mary of  this  bill  can  be  gleaned  from 
part  of  the  debate  In  the  Senate  where 
the  companion  bill  was  considered  and, 
as  was  stated  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subconmilttee,  passed  by  the 
other  body  by  a  vote  of  89  to  zero.  I  re- 
fer to  the  statement  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, a  sponsor  of  the  companion  bill  In 
the  other  body.  As  you  Know,  the  bill  is 
for  a  2-year  period.  It  provides  an  au- 
thorization of  $100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $150  million  for  1954.  The 
Federal  Government  under  this  bill 
would  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
a  program:  the  other  10  percent  to  be 
paid  by  the  States,  the  local  communi- 
ties, or  by  nonprofit  groups  or  organiza- 
tion.s 

The  States,  of  course,  will  offer  appro- 
priate plans  for  the  setting  up  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  several  States.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy said: 

The  bUi  also  provides  that,  first,  each  pro- 
gram must  provide  at  least  one  hot  meal  a 
day.  5  days  n  week.  Each  meal  also  must  con- 
tain a  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  recom- 
mended dally  dietary  needs  for  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Second,  the  meals  will  be  served  In  sites 
accessible  to  the  majority  of  elderly  within 
the  community.  Schools,  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters, churches,  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit locations  can  be  used. 

Third,  Outreach  Services  to  locate  the  Iso- 
lated elderly  will  be  part  of  each  program  so 
that  those  who  most  need  the  program  will 
be  aware  of  It. 

Fourth,  the  sponsor  will  provide  a  setting 
conducive  to  the  inclusion  of  other  social 
services  as  a  corollary  to  the  meal  Itself. 

Fifth,  preference  for  staffing  wUl  go  to  the 
elderly.  The  talents  of  elderly  are  often 
wasted  as  a  youth-oriented  society  forces  able 
men  and  women  Into  early  retirement  and 
the  frustration  of  feeling  useless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  only  this:  I 
do  hope  that  the  administration,  which 
has  come  out  with  a  strong  endorsement 
of  this  bill  recently,  this  bill  which  has 
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bipartisan  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol,  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request  of  the  full  $100 
million  authorized  by  this  bill  for  1973. 
There  are  over  20  million  senior  citizens 
who  will  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  this 
bill,  most  of  them,  at  least.  The  $100  mil- 
lion is  a  minimum  amount  that  should  be 
provided  to  try  to  give  better  nutritional 
sustenance  to  those  people  at  least  once 
a  day  for  at  least  5  days  a  week. 

So  I  just  want  to  express  the  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  administration  will 
make  an  appropriate  request  for  full 
funding  of  this  measure  for  1973. 

During  consideration  of  S.  1163,  the 
companion  bill  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Cranston  recalled  the  history  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  He  said: 

On  May  28,  1970,  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper  Introduced  H.R.  17763,  a  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly.  Because  the  Congress 
failed  to  act  upon  this  measure  during  the 
91st  Congress,  Mr.  Pepper  reintroduced  his 
bill  as  H.R.  5017  on  Pebrimry  25  of  this  year. 
Senator  Kennedy  Introduced  his  similar  leg- 
islation, S.  1163,  on  March  10.  We  in  the 
Senate  now  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
first  initiative  in  moving  this  Important  leg- 
islation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
8.  1163  and  send  it  to  the  House  with  an 
over- whelming  approval. 

This  was  accomplished  on  November 
30,  1971,  and  S.  1163  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
on  December  8,  1971,  the  committee  or- 
dered reported  S.  1163,  as  amended, 
unanimously  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  spectacle  here  in  America,  the 
richest  of  countries,  to  the  fact  that  one- 
fourth  of  older  Americans,  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  this  generation,  are  living 
below  the  poverty  line.  This  legislation 
will  not  only  provide  one  hot  nutritious 
meal.  5  days  per  week,  for  so  many  of 
these  Americans,  but  it  will  help  dispel 
the  loneliness  and  isolation  that  is  a  ter- 
rible burden  to  so  many.  It  will  provide, 
in  addition,  recreational  and  counseling 
opportimitles,  which  so  many  older 
Americans  also  so  lu-gently  need. 

I  hope  eventually  we  will  recognize  a 
responsibility  all  over  America  to  provide 
this  program  for  every  senior  citizen  who 
needs  it  and  that  their  lives  may  once 
again  bp  enriched  and  blessed.  This  is 
the  direction  of  life  Robert  Browning 
expressed : 

Grow  old  along  with  me. 
The  best  of  life  Is  yet  to  be. 
The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

Mr.  Spoaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  who  joined  with 
me  In  the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation. 
They  were: 

List  of  Cosponsois 

James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota.  Bella  S. 
Abzug  of  New  York.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of 
New  York,  Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  California. 
William  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Prank  An- 
nunzlo  of  nilnols.  Thomas  L.  Ashley  of  Ohio. 
Herman  Badlllo  of  New  York,  WUliam  A.  Bar- 
rett of  Pennsylvania,  Nick  Begich  of  Alaska. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New  York,  John 
Brademas  of  Indiana,  Prank  J.  Brasco  of  New 
York,  William  S.  Broomfleld  of  Michigan.  J. 
Herbert  Burke  of  Florida.  James  A.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  PhUllp  Burton  of  California, 
James  A.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Shirley 
Chlsholm  of  New  York,  Prank  M,  Clark  of 


Pennsylvania.  William  Clay  of  Missouri. 
George  W.  Collins  of  nunols.  James  C.  Cor- 
man  of  California,  R.  Lawrence  Coughlln  of 
Pennsylvania.  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia, DonUnick  V.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania.  John  D.  Din- 
gell  of  Michigan,  Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Mass- 
achusetts, John  G.  Dow  of  New  York.  John 
Dowdy  of  Texas,  Robert  F.  Drinan  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  of  New  York, 
Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas.  Don  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Joshua  EUberg  of  Pennsylvania.  Mar- 
vin L.  Esch  of  Michigan,  Dante  B.  Fascell  of 
Florida,  and  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania.  William 
D.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Donald  M.  Praser  of 
Minnesota,  James  O.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey,  Edward 
A.  Garmatz  of  Maryland,  Joseph  M.  Gaydos  of 
Pennsylvania,  Robert  N.  Glalmo  of  Connecti- 
cut. Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  GUbert  Gude 
of  Maryland,  Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York, 
James  M.  Hanley  of  New  York,  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Orval  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts, 
WUUam  H.  Harsha  of  Ohio,  WUllam  D.  Hatha- 
way of  Maine.  Augustus  P.  Hawkins  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Henry 
Helstoski  of  New  Jersey.  Floyd  V.  Hicks  of 
Washington.  Louise  Day  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts, Prank  Horton  of  New  York,  James  J. 
Howard  of  New  Jersey,  Albert  W.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Harold  T.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia. James  Kee  of  West  Virginia,  Edward  I. 
Koch  of  New  York,  Dan  Kuykendall  of  Ten- 
nessee. Peter  N.  Kyros  of  Maine.  Arthxir  A. 
Link  of  North  DakoU.  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr. 
of  California.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii, 
Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington,  Ralph  H.  Met- 
calfe of  Illinois,  Abner  Mlkva  of  Illinois, 
George  P.  Miller  of  California,  Joseph  G. 
Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey,  Patsy  T.  Mink  of 
Hawaii,  Parren  J.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Wil- 
liam 8.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania.  P.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts,  John  M.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Morgan  P.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Luclen  N.  Nedzi  of  Michigan,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix 
of  Pennsylvania,  David  R.  Obey  of  Wisconsin, 
James  G.  CHara  of  Michigan.  Thomas  M. 
Pelly  of  Washington,  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Ken- 
tucky, Bertram  L.  Podell  of  New  York,  David 
Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Roman  G.  Puclnskl  of 
Illinois,  and  William  J.  Randall  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  M.  Rees  of  California,  Ogden  R. 
Reld  of  New  York,  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.  of 
Michigan,  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey, 
Robert  A.  Roe  of  New  Jersey,  Benjamin  S. 
Rosenthal  of  New  York,  Edward  R.  Roybal  of 
California.  William  F.  Ryan  of  New  York. 
Femand  J.  St  Germain  of  Rhode  Island,  Paul 
S.  Sarbanes  of  Maryland,  James  H.  Scheuer 
of  New  York.  Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa,  Keith 
G.  Sebellxis  of  Kansas.  Robert  H.  Steele  of 
Connecticut,  Lo\iis  Stokes  of  Ohio.  James  W. 
Symington  of  Missouri,  Fletcher  Thompson  of 
Georgia.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  Thone  of  NebrMka,  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan  of  Rhode  Island,  Guy  Vander  Jagt  of 
Michigan,  Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Ohio,  Joseph  P. 
Vlgorlto  of  Pennsylvania,  Charles  H.  WUson 
of  California,  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 
Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  and  Gus  Yatron  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill,  S.  1163,  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  First, 
let  me  commend  the  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for  fa- 
vorably reporting  out  this  urgently 
needed  bill. 

There  sho\ild  be  no  question  about 


the  social,  economic,  or  fiscal  wisdom 
of  this  sensible  and  overdue  legislation. 

In  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
nutritionally  sound,  low  cost  meals  and 
related  services,  we  are  taking  another 
important  step  in  making  it  possible  for 
our  proud  and  Independent  senior  citi- 
zens to  maintain  and  extend  their  es- 
sential independence  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  in 
many  instances  make  it  possible  for  oiu- 
older  citizens  to  continue  to  reside  in- 
dependently by  making  available,  on  a 
local  basis  and  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
they  reside,  at  least  one  hot  meal  per 
day  at  least  5  dsiys  a  week.  In  many 
cases  these  services  wiU  make  it  im- 
necessary  for  a  somewhat  handicapped 
senior  citizen  to  give  up  his  or  her  place 
of  residence  and  move  into  either  ex- 
pensive or  less  satisfactory  living  quar- 
ters. In  postponing  or  precluding  the 
need  to  move  into  a  nursing  home  or 
similar  facility,  we  have  saved  the  in- 
dividual, his  family,  or  the  taxpayer 
literally  thousands  of  dollars  in  each 
case.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  pre- 
served for  that  Individual  a  healthier 
and  more  dignified  environment  in 
which  to  live. 

By  locating  nutrition  projects  In 
areas  having  high  concentrations  of  eli- 
gible recipients,  providing  meals  to 
shut-ins  and  supplying  transportation 
to  the  project,  this  legislation,  although 
limited  in  scope  and  application,  will  in- 
sure provision  of  these  vital  services  to 
those  who  need  it  and  desire  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  S.  1163. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  In- 
troduced similar  legislation  of  my  own, 
I  rise  In  enthusiastic  support  of  S.  1163 
which  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
projects  for  the  elderly. 

During  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Aging  held  last  November.  I  met 
with  many  of  the  delegates  and  also 
hosted  a  reception  for  the  Massachu- 
setts representatives.  One  of  their  fore- 
most concerns  was  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  I  was  most  disappointed  that  final 
House  action  on  the  measure  could  not 
be  completed  in  the  last  session  but  I 
am  gratified  that  It  Is  now  before  this 
Chamber  for  approval. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating nutrition  projects  to  provide  low 
cost,  nutritionally  sound  meals  and  re- 
lated services  to  individuals  60  years  of 
age  or  older  and  their  spouses. 

The  States  will  be  required  to  give 
preference  to  projects  serving  primarily 
low-income  individuals  and  minority 
groups.  Efforts  must  be  taken  to  Insure 
that  the  maximum  niunber  of  eligible 
Individuals  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate.  Additionally,  participants 
must  be  provided  with  supportive  serv- 
ices such  as  recreational  activities, 
health  and  welfare  counseling,  and  In- 
formational and  referral  services. 
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There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
need  for  the  legislation.  A  survey  taken 
In  connection  with  the  White  House  Con- 
ference Indicated  that  55  percent  of  the 
elderly  who  were  questioned  stated  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  food  they 
like.  Besides  a  lack  of  income,  lack  of 
physical  mobility  or  transportation  and 
downright  loneUness  are  all  too  often 
preventing  the  elderly  from  getting  the 
proper  nutrition  they  need. 

The  scattering  of  nutrition  programs 
for  the  elderly  in  this  country  falls  far 
short  of  what  is  required.  This  legisla- 
tion will  go  a  long  way  to  fill  this  gap. 
In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone,  a  total  of  $7.3  million  in  ^ants  is 
authorized  under  the  act  for  such  pro- 
granxs  during  the  next  2  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  which  will 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  funding  of 
these  programs,  I  pledge  to  do  my  utmost 
to  Insiu'e  that  the  amounts  authorized 
will  be  provided. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1163,  which  would  add  a  new 
title  VII  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  authorizing  a  program  of  grants  to 
the  States  to  establish  projects  which 
provide  at  least  one  hot  meal  each  day  at 
least  5  days  per  week  for  qualified  per- 
sons aged  60  or  over. 

This  program  is,  I  believe,  soundly 
conceived  and  completely  proven  in  re- 
search over  the  past  several  years,  some- 
thing that  is  not  always  done  in  the  case 
of  legislation.  Clearly  it  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  administration  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  Secretary  Flemming,  Uie  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  research  and 
action  in  the  field  of  the  aging.  It  has  the 
strong  bSMsking  of  the  White  House. 

Further,  it  is  clearly  a  first  step  in 
carrying  out  President  Nixon's  pledge  to 
the  delegates  at  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  undertake  new 
initiatives  to  assist  the  Nation's  elderly 
citizens. 

The  Task  Force  on  Aging,  established 
by  the  President  in  1970,  reported  that 
insufQcient  income  is  only  one  of  several 
causes  of  incidences  of  malnutrition 
among  the  elderly.  Loneliness,  isolation, 
physical  infirmity  creating  an  inability 
to  travel,  and  ignorance  of  nutritional 
needs  are  also  major  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  quote  at  this 
point  one  specific  recommendation  from 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health: 

The  UJS.  Government,  having  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  every  resident  to  ade- 
quate health  and  nutrition  must  now  ac- 
cept Its  obligation  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  adequate  nutrition  for  every  aged  resi- 
dent. 

President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Aging 
in  1970  recommended  the  following: 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  programs  can 
be  designed  which  not  only  provide  adequate 
nutrition  to  older  persons,  but  equally  Im- 
portant, combat  their  loneliness,  channel 
them  Into  the  community,  and  educate  them 
about  proper  nutrition  and  afford  some  of 
them  an  opportunity  for  i^ald  community 
service. 

This  program  has  not  been  developed 
hastily.  Over  the  past  few  years  there 


has  been  developed  a  very  sound  research 
and  demonstration  effort  in  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  to  develop  good  models 
for  these  nutritional  programs.  Cur- 
rently, some  19  of  these  demonstration 
projects  are  being  funded  aroimd  the 
Nation.  All  of  these  projects  are  designed 
with  a  particular  goal  in  mind — to  over- 
come the  social  problems  underlsrlng  in- 
adequate diets  among  older  people.  They 
test  techniques  for  nutrition  programs 
that  not  only  may  improve  diet  but  also 
enhance  self-esteem  and  self-reliance. 
All  aim  at  providing:  A  reaching  out  into 
the  community  to  locate  those  most  in 
need;  building  nutrition  education  into 
the  project;  providing  a  variety  of  ancil- 
lary social  services,  and  establishing  a 
means  for  systematic  and  objective 
evaluation. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that,  based  on  this 
research  and  demonstration  effort,  we 
have  proceeded  in  a  fashion  all  too  rare 
in  Government — which  is  to  thoroughly 
field  test  a  concept  imder  varying  con- 
ditions before  it  is  put  into  operation.  We 
are  embarking,  then,  upon  a  coiu^e  of 
action  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  produce  the  desired  results. 

We  are  presently  supporting  imder  the 
regular  program  operations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  some  112  nutri- 
tional programs  of  group  meals  and  home 
delivered  meals  for  the  elderly.  However, 
these  are  relatively  small  and  scattered 
operations.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
concerning  the  need  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased effort,  particularly  for  the  elderly 
poor. 

And,  we  must  squarely  face  the  fact 
that  our  older  population  is  essentially 
a  low-income  group.  Using  the  poverty 
giiidelines  developed  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  in  1968,  4.6  million 
persons  aged  65  or  older — or  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  older  persons — Uved  in 
households  with  a  total  income  below 
the  poverty  line. 

The  biU  now  before  the  House  is  cen- 
tered upon  the  problem  of  inadequate 
nutrition,  but  it  is  really  far  broader  in 
its  scope.  While  centering  upon  nutri- 
tion, it  provides  a  perfect  vehicle  for 
attacking  related  problems  of  loneliness, 
physical  isolation  from  the  community, 
and  inadequate  social  services  which 
threaten  the  quality  of  life,  and  in  some 
cases,  life  itself.  It  has  a  central  purpose 
of  helping  more  elderly  people  maintain 
a  life  of  independence  and  dignity  out- 
side an  institution.  I  think  that  this  is 
highly  desirable,  not  only  in  humane 
terms,  but  in  terms  of  cost  in  tax  dollars. 
Even  the  very  best  institutional  care  is 
not  a  desirable  alternative  to  independent 
living  where  that  is  possible,  and  even 
Inadequate  institutional  care  is  vastly 
more  expensive  than  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams such  as  this  which  assist  the 
elderly  to  live  independently. 

In  a  nation  of  abimdant  agricultural 
resoui-ces  it  is  sad  indeed  that  we  should 
speak  today  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
among  oiu-  Nation's  senior  citizens.  The 
bill  before  the  House  today  represents 
a  clear  effort  to  meet  this  problem  head 
on. 

Authorities  in  the  field  of  geriatrics 
continually  emphasize  the  importance  of 
nutrition  as  preventative  medicine  for 
the  elderly — ^preventative  medicine  which 


will  help  them  maintain  good  health  and 
thus  also  some  measure  of  seLf-suffl- 
ciency.  S.  1163  would  certainly  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  achieving  these 
goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  give  over- 
whelming support  to  this  urgently  needed 
program. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  REaD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  First  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  friend  from  New  Yoric  if  he  can  an- 
swer the  question  I  asked  my  friend  from 
Indiana  as  to  whether  the  $250  million 
provided  here  is  or  is  not  included  within 
the  budget? 

Mr.  REID.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  authorization  is  $100  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  $150  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

In  the  budget  message  which  I  have 
here,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  states,  on  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  aging,  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  1973  budget  to  $100 
million.  And  the  President  stated  in  his 
speech  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging: 

We  plan  to  give  special  emphasis  to  serv- 
ices that  wUl  help  people  live  decent  and  dig- 
nified lives  In  their  own  homes — services  such 
as  home-delivered  meals  and  transportation 
assistance.  Much  of  this  new  money  will  be 
lised  to  help  marshal  existing  and  expanded 
resources  more  effectively  at  the  local  level. 

In  addition,  the  HEW  budget  on  aging 
clearly  states  that — 

The  primary  goal  will  be  prevention  of  un- 
necessary institutionalization  for  the  elderly 
permitting  them  to  live  self-sufflclent.  Inde- 
pendent, and  dlnlfled  lives  In  tbelr  own 
homes  and  residences. 

S.  1163  clearly  is  designed  to  meet  these 
objectives. 

I  specifically  asked  the  White  House 
about  half  an  hour  ago  as  to  the  posture 
of  the  budget  submission  for  1973  and 
the  position  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  They  told  me  it  was  being 
worked  on,  but  that  clearly  the  President 
intended  in  fiscal  1973  that  part  of  the 
$100  million  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  bill.  As  regards  1974,  that  is  imder 
study  now.  However,  it  has  the  total 
backing  of  the  President's  prlncip>al  aide, 
Secretary  Fleming,  who  testified  to  this 
effect  just  a  few  days  ago  in  Uie  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  REID.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman's  an- 
swer, then,  amounts  to  this:  That  this 
bill  provides  $100  million  in  1973  for  this 
specific  program? 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  budget  provides 
$100  million  for  aging  people  but  not  all 
for  this  specific  program? 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  This  bill  provides  $150 
million  for  1974  for  which  the  budget  at 
this  time  provides  nothing  whatever? 
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Mr.  REID.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  I  may  ask  one  more 

question  Just  to  clear  up  this  matter 

Mr.  REID.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Am  I  correct  that  there 
Is  no  means  test  in  this  bill  in  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  here  in  section  701  are 
merely  in  the  nature  of  guidelines? 

Mr.  REID.  There  is  no  means  test. 
However,  the  criteria  are  relatively  ex- 
plicit although  they  could  be  charac- 
terized as  guidelines  in  701. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  other  words,  I  might 
be  eligible  imder  this  measure  even  if 
I  did  not  have  a  feeling  of  rejection  and 
loneliness.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  REID.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  are  severiJ  criteria.  I  listed  some  in 
701.  There  is  also  a  requirement  In  sec- 
tion 705  of  the  legislation  that  priority 
be  given  to  projects  serving  primarily 
low-income  individuals.  I  think  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  the  criteria  and  the  legislative 
history  would  not  apply  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  But  the  criteria  are  not 
criteria.  They  are  guidelines  for  priority. 
But  actually  even  a  millionaire  is  eligi- 
ble. Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  REID.  No. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  REID.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman,  let  me  say  on 
page  24  of  the  bill  under  the  State  plan 
section,  I  would  urge  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  to  read  the  language  that  says : 

Recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  may 
charge  participating  individuals  for  meals 
furnished  pursuant  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration 
the  Income  ranges  of  eligible  Individuals  in 
local  communities  and  other  sources  of  in- 
come of  the  recipients  of  a  grant  or  a  con- 
tract. 

So  it  is  not  true  that  a  millionaire 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  free  meals 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  It  is  a  priority,  but  he  is 
still  eligible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas)  said  that  the  food 
to  be  used  would  be  derived  from  sur- 
plus agricultural  supplies. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No,  he  did  not.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  I  am  hap- 
Py  to  yield. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  not  what  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  said.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  said,  rather,  and  to 
be  very  clear  about  it  for  the  benefit  of 
my  friend  from  Iowa,  to  quote  from  the 
report: 

Nutrition  projects  operated  under  this  title 
Me  eligible  to  receive  surplus  commodities 
donated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  further. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  food  to  come  from 
surplus  supplies  or  not? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  pro- 
gram under  the  law  authorizes  the  use 
of  surplus  commodities.  I  would  judge, 
frankly,  that  there  would  be  some  cases 
in  which  surplus  commodities  would  be 
used  but  not  always  in  these  nutritional 
programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  if  we  had  a  crop 
failure  in  this  country?  We  have  had 
such  failures  although  not  in  recent 
years.  Or  suppose  the  farmers  organized 
and  went  on  strike,  as  the  dock  work- 
ers are  doing,  and  refused  to  produce  a 
surplus.  With  all  of  these  programs 
geared  to  surplus  supplies  of  food,  what 
would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconshi.  The  result 
it  seems  to  me  would  be  simply  to  shift 
to  the  purchase  of  that  food  which  was 
available  should  a  strike  in  the  farm  belt 
areas  occur  smd  sin-plus  food  not  be 
available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  would  be  available 
Polish,  Danish,  and  Czechoslovaklan 
hams? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows  full  well  that 
I  do  not  want  Danish  or  Norwegian  or 
Dutch  cheese  to  be  used.  Perhaps,  Polish 
hams  might  be  acceptable  but,  so  long  as 

it  Is  not  imported 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman,  in  other 
words,  is  not  interested  in  oleomargarine? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  tried  to 
get  into  this  question  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  oleomargarine 
question,  but  I  lost  to  the  urban  bloc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suspect  that  even  suf- 
fering from  loneUness,  at  least  some  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
American  farm  products  would  probably 
gag  on  foreign  Imports. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  lived 
alone  for  about  a  year  during  the  termi- 
nal illness  of  my  wife,  and  I  am  well 
over  60.  I  certainly  lack  the  skills  to  se- 
lect nourishing  and  well-balanced  meals. 
However,  I  was  rejected  by  about  100,000 
voters  In  my  district  and  I  felt  qiUte 
lonely  during  that  time. 

Would  I  be  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  doubt 
seriously  that  you  would  since  you  do  not 
have  the  limited  mobility  which  prevents 
you  from  shopping. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Yes;  I 
have  bursitis  in  my  shoulders. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

GENERAL  I.EAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  debate  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  bill  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, remarks  concerning  imported  hams 
and  rejection  notwithstanding. 

I  would,  however,  want  to  at  least  pur- 
sue a  caveat  that  I  think  the  House 
should  be  a  ./are  of. 

The  idea  as  to  how  to  improve  the 
nutritional  capability  of  older  citizens  is 
one  which  no  one  seriously  objects  to.  but 
I  think  in  order  to  be  fair  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  House  that  this 
is.  In  effect,  an  expanded  demonstration 
program  which  will  provide  increased 
nutritional  capacity  for  a  limited  number 
of  elderly  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Even  if  the  full  $100  milUon  authorized 
for  fiscal  1973  were  available  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  number  of  people  who  could 
participate  at  any  one  time  would  be 
very  small.  I  would  argue  that  there  are 
far  more  effective  ways  of  insuring  the 
abiUty  of  older  people  to  get  nutritional 
food,  such  as,  for  example,  increasing 
the  cash  available  to  them  to  do  their  own 
shopping,  rather  than  gohig  through  the 
process  of  establishing  this  kind  of  nutri- 
tional program. 

I  would  hope  that  at  least  all  of  us  who 
vote  for  this  will  understand  that  there 
will  only  be  a  limited  number  of  the 
elderly  who  will  be  eligible  to  participate 
and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
projects  started  under  this  program,  even 
if  the  full  appropriation  is  approved.  We 
are  saying  to  those  who  would  fortunate- 
ly live  in  the  area  that  receives  the  grant, 
they  will  be  taken  care  of,  but  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  will  suffer  from  this 
lack  of  being  so  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
for  this  bill  because  it  makes  sense,  but 
it  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of 
older  Americans.  However,  It  is  one  small 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise^ 
in  support  of  this  bill.  As  a  cosponsor  of" 
similar  legislation,  I  am  pleased  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  S.  1163,  which  will 
establish  a  program  of  grants  for  nutri- 
tional projects  for  the  elderly.  These 
projects  would  provide  at  least  cme  hot 
meal  a  day,  at  lesist  5  days  a  week,  to 
the  elderly  persons  served  by  the 
projects. 

Under  the  formula  contained  in  S. 
1163,  my  own  State  of  Hawaii  would  be 
allocated  $500,000  during  fiscal  year  1973 
and  $750,000  for  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  recently  about  the  plight  of 
America's  elderly.  Nowhere  is  that  plight 
more  tragic  than  among  the  elderly 
poor,  who  often  find  themselves  isolated 
from  society,  with  no  friends  or  family. 
The  bill  now  before  us  would  not  only 
lessen  that  isolation,  but  it  would  also 
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provide  a  regular,  nutritionally  sound 
meal  for  thousands  of  older  Americans. 
It  would,  in  fact,  build  on  the  successful 
experience  of  the  pilot  projects  funded 
by  Congress  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1968  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Although  none  of  the  32  projects 
funded  under  the  1968  law  was  located  in 
Hawaii,  a  similai-  project  was  conducted 
on  the  Island  of  Kauai  with  funds  ob- 
tained through  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  That  project,  which  operated 
from  September  1969  until  last  June, 
served  up  to  50  elderly  persons  with  a 
hot  noon  meal,  5  days  a  week.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  project  was  a  resoiuiding  suc- 
cess. An  evaluation  of  the  project  pre- 
pared by  an  independent  consultant  de- 
scribed how  the  program  worked: 

Around  10  ajn.,  the  van  begins  to  collect 
participants  at  their  homes  and  deposits 
them  at  the  parish  hall.  A  Volunteer  Aide  is 
usually  there  to  assist  the  participants  with 
special  games,  entertainment,  dancing,  and 
other  activities  designed  to  promote  feUow- 
s^ip.  Limited  exercise  programs  are  also  con- 
ducted. 

Shortly  before  11  a.m.,  the  caterer  delivers 
the  food,  which  is  then  served  promptly  by 
three  Serving  Aides.  These  Aides,  It  should  be 
noted,  have  also  developed  a  warm  rapport 
with  the  participants.  Prior  to  and  during 
the  meals,  special  nutrition  classes  are  held. 
Afterwards,  the  van  returns  people  to  their 
homes  and  also  takes  individuals  to  dentists 
iind  doctors  for  appointments  made  In  con- 
nection with  the  program." 

It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  project  sponsors  were  sensitive 
to  local  food  tastes,  a  factor  specifically 
provided  for  in  S.  1163. 

In  tlie  short  time  during  which  the 
Kauai  project  functioned,  its  impact  was 
substantial  and  beneficial.  The  key  find- 
ing was  described  by  the  consultant  in 
the  following  manner : 

According  to  all  observers,  the  major  im- 
pact of  the  program  Is  that  people  feel  better 
as  a  result  of  It.  "I  feel  good  now,"  one  lady 
in  her  seventies  told  the  evaluator,  "1  even 
walk  faster  I"  The  psychological  Impact  Is 
difficult  to  measure,  but  manifests  Itself  In 
various  ways.  Some  of  the  women  now  bring 
flowers  for  the  tables.  Many  of  the  meu  now 
wear  new  aloha  shirts,  whereas  at  first  they 
came  in  clothes  that  apparently  had  not  been 
changed  in  weeks.  Participants'  dispositions 
have  changed  too,  according  to  people  who 
have  known  them. 

One  76-year-old  lady,  who  used  to  com- 
plain continuously,  has  amazed  everyone 
with  her  cheerfulness  as  the  program  pro- 
gressed. Many  of  the  participants  have  ob- 
tained new  dentures  through  the  program's 
Medical  Services,  and  perhaps  as  Dr.  Haruki, 
DOS.  suggested,  they  no  longer  find  It  embar- 
rassing to  smile :  Whatever  the  cause,  the  par- 
ticipants appear  noticeably  happier  than 
when  the  project  began. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  Nation  was  es- 
tablished in  "pursuit  of  happiness."  S. 
1163.  when  enacted,  will  bring  a  small 
measure  of  added  happiness  to  thousands 
across  the  country  in  keeping  with  our 
national  goal,  and  I  urge  its  overwhelm- 
ing approval  by  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  with  ref- 
erence to  these  feelings  of  rejection  and 
loneliness  which  obliterates  the  incentive 
to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal  alone?  Is  this 
surplus  food  to  come  out  of  restaurants, 
prepared  and  ready  to  eat?  Or  Is  this 
siuplus  food  to  be  prepared  in  common 
kitchens  for  the  elderly? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  the 
hope,  I  think,  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  that, 
in  fact,  you  do  go  to  preparing  meals 
which  can  be  served  in  a  location  that 
will  make  possible  a  number  of  elderly 
coining  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
that  meal. 

We  have,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  an  excellent  program  which 
is  underway  in  almost  every  State  called 
the  "Meals  on  Wheels"  program,  which 
involves  the  preparation  of  meals  at  a 
central  location,  and  then  the  delivery 
of  those  meals  to  individual  elderly  per- 
sons who  carmot  get  out  of  their  homes. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  is  to  provide  some  degree  of 
balance  between  those  who  cannot  get 
out  of  their  own  homes  and  thus  must 
have  the  services  such  as  the  "Meals  on 
Wheels"  program,  and  those  who  are 
more  ambulatory  but,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons included  in  the  criterion,  can  be 
served  by  this  nutritional  program — ^but, 
McDonald's,  no.  In  fact,  this  bill  is  based 
on  a  number  of  pilot  projects  already 
undei-way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  a  $250  million 
demonstration  progi-am  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  thinks  may  or  may 
not  be  permanent?  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man's estimate  of  it? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  How 
much  money? 

Mr.  GROSS.  $250  million. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  $250  mil- 
lion; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  is  a  demonstration 
process,  as  it  stands  in  this  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  In  many 
places  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  will  never 
become  permanent.  Nothing  ever  be- 
comes permanent  around  here  that 
starts  as  a  pilot  program,  does  it? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  it  is 
an  expansion  of  pilot  programs,  but  I  do 
not  want  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
hold  his  breath  waiting  for  it  to  expire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid). 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
this  is  one  of  the  few  programs  that  has 
really  been  tested  in  the  field.  There 
have  been  over  30  different  research  and 
development  grants  across  the  country 
testing  the  feasibility  of  developing,  and 
evaluating  a  system  for  the  delivery  of 
meals.  We  are  faced  in  this  coimtry  with 
the  fact  that  about  a  quarter  of  all  our 
senior  citizens,  that  is  at  least  4  million, 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  Beyond  this, 
there  are  many  who  do  not  fall  below  the 
poverty  line,  but  are  not  ambulatory. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the 


White  House  to  proceed  with  some  vigor 
in  this  program  to  try  and  reach  the 
basic  problem  of  nutrition,  and  also  the 
prevention  of  serious  disability  which 
may  come  from  poor  nutrition. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  bill  S.  1163. 

May  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas), 
for  bringing  us  this  amendment  to  the 
Older  American  Act,  which  will  provide 
grants  to  the  States  for  low-cost  meal 
projects. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  the  House  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid) 
and  myself  were  speakers  at  one  of  the 
three  luncheons  for  the  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging 
in  the  latter  part  of  1971.  We  left  the 
luncheon  that  noon  in  early  December 
believing  the  bill  we  consider  today 
would  be  considered  that  afternoon.  Now 
it  is  2  months  later,  but  even  so  pas- 
sage today  may  be  in  time  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  consider  this 
authorization  for  this  appropiiation 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced. H.R.  12035,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  S.  1163,  which  as  a  matter  of 
information  passed  the  Senate  during 
the  time  the  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Aging  was  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  it  is  significant  to  point  out 
that  when  the  Senate  passed  S,  1163  it 
was  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  89  to  0. 
The  bill  before  us  today  amends  title  VI 
of  the  Older  American  Act  of  1965  which 
amendment  is  redesignated  as  a  new 
title  Vn.  The  amendment  authorizes 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  up  to  90  percent  to  establish  and 
operate  nutritional  programs  which  will 
provide  low-cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  and  related  sei'Vices  to  individuals 
60  years  of  age  or  older  and  their  spouses. 

S.  1163  authorizes  $100  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  $150  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  for  grants  to  those  States 
whicli  submit  an  acceptable  State  plan 
and  provides  for  administration  of 
the  program  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
through  the  Administration  on  the  Ag- 
ing. Participating  States  may  designate 
a  single  State  agency  to  have  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  nutrition 
program  within  the  State,  When  a  State 
receives  an  allocation,  it  is  to  be  dis- 
bm-sed  by  grant  or  contract  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, agencies,  or  poUtical  subdivisions 
of  the  State  which  agree  to  establish  a 
nutrition  project. 

All  recipients  of  a  grant  or  contract 
must  agree  to  follow  the  advice  of  persons 
competent  in  the  field  of  nutrition,  and 
when  a  nutrition  project  is  established 
a  site  must  be  furnished  where  the  proj- 
ect is  to  be  located  which  must  be  in 
an  area  with  a  concentration  of  eligible 
individuals  and,  as  the  report  puts  it, 
"preferably  within  walking  distance." 

Furthermore,  the  project  may  provide 
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home-delivered  meals  to  eligible  individ- 
uals who  may  be  homebound.  Also,  the 
group  sponsoring  the  project  has  the 
authority  to  supply  transportation  be- 
tween the  project  site  and  the  resi- 
dences of  eligible  individuals  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  participate  in  the 
project. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
this  bill  has  Its  main  objective  the  pro- 
vision for  low-cost  meal  projects,  in  the 
title  of  the  bill  there  is  contained  the 
wording  the  grant  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  social  contacts 
and  for  other  purposes.  According  to  the 
report,   these   supportive  services  .may 
include  such  things  as  recreational  ac- 
tivities, health  and  welfare  counseling 
and  informational  and  referral  services 
where  they  are  not  otherwise  available. 
State  allocations  under  this  program 
shall  be  allotted  under  a  formula  which 
recites  that  each  State  shall  be  allotted 
an  amoimt  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  authorization  as  the  population 
age  60  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  age  60  or  over  in  all  50  States, 
provided,  however,  that  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  sum  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  formula  is  ap- 
plied. Now,  according  to  the  report  on 
page  3  there  are  about  28.900.000  60-plus 
In  the  population  in  the  United  States. 
Missouri  has  783,600  of  this  age  group. 
That  means  2.71  percent  of  the  total  of 
the  60-plus  population,  and,  upon  the  as- 
sumption for  fiscal  year  1973  there  was 
an   authorization    of    $100    million,    it 
would  mean  Missouri  would  be  allocated 
$2,595,400.  and  for  fiscal  year  1974  where 
the  authorization  will  be  $150  million, 
the  State  of  Missouri  would  then  be  al- 
located $3,893,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
which  was  assigned  as  one  of  its  duties 
to  conduct  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
the  aging.  I  can  report  to  the  House  that 
proper  nutrition  is  one  of  the  foremost 
needs  of  our  older  citizens  and  particu- 
larly those  who  may  not  enjoy  enough 
income  to  be  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  sufficiently  nutritional  diet.  Since 
about  September  1  our  committee  has 
held  over  30  days  of  hearings  here  in 
Washington,  and  in  Baltimore,  Chicago. 
New  Orleans,  suburban  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere.  There  are  over  40  separate 
problems  of  the  aging  which  our  com- 
mittee has  identified.  However,  these 
separate  or  break  down  into  four  or  five 
general  categories  including  income 
maintenance,  health  needs,  housing, 
transportation,  and  last  but  certainly 
not  least,  nutrition. 

We  are  considering  an  important  biU 
today.  It  Is  one  that  Just  about  all  the 
membership  of  the  House  should  be  able 
to  support.  Those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  may  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
poverty  program— because  of  the  expen- 
sive comprehensive  child  care  provi- 
sion—can vote  for  this  bill  with  good 
conscience.  Those  who  may  regard  them- 
^Ives  as  conservatives  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  must  try  diligently  to  reduce 
total  Federal  expenditures  will  find  that 
this  bill  provides  the  opportunity  to  save 
naoney.  Oh,  I  know  there  will  be  those 


who  will  refuse  to  believe  this  kind  of 
statement.  Let  me  hasten  to  explain  how 
this  can  be  accomplished. 

For  those  who  may  not  have  thought 
of  it  in  these  terms  it  should  be  instruc- 
tive and  informative  to  note  that  the 
Federal  Government  spent  approximate- 
ly $500  million  on  nursing  home  care  un- 
der medicare  in  calendar  year  1970.  Dur- 
ing this  same  calendar  year  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $1.3  billion  on  nursing 
home  care  under  medicaid.  Mr,  Speaker, 
S.  1163  which  provides  for  nutrition  proj- 
ects for  our  older  citizens,  when  viewed 
in  its  proper  perspective  is  really  a  meas- 
ure that  provides  for  preventive  health 
care.  Good  nutrition  is  a  form  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  In  the  science  of  gerontol- 
ogy, geriatric  authorities  have  empha- 
sized again  and  again  the  importance  of 
nutrition  in  maintaining  good  health  for 
elderly  persons.  Put  In  its  simplest  terms, 
the  longer  we  can  help  sustain  large  num- 
bers of  our  older  Americans  with  some 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  their  own 
homes  and  their  own  surroundings,  then 
the  less  we  wUl  have  to  spend  on  nursing 
home  care  under  medicare  and  medicaid. 
The  fact  that  the  nutrition  program  au- 
thorized by  S.  1163  and  the  degree  that  It 
reduces  the  population  of  our  elderly 
persons  in  nursing  homes,  to  that  extent 
it  represents  a  substantial  saving  in  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  items  of  our  en- 
tire Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  1163  is  a  measm-e  that 
should  enjoy  the  support  of  conservatives 
and  liberals  alike.  In  that  regard,  it  is 
not  only  a  good  bill  but  a  rare  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  . 

Mr.  REID,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall),  that  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  interest  and 
initiative  that  the  gentleman  has  shown 
in  the  development  of  this  program.  The 
gentleman  has  held  some  significant 
hearings  in  his  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  share  his  convictions, 
and  his  hope  that  this  program  will  help 
in  a  medical  sense  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
debilitation  that  occurs  to  our  senior 
citizens,  and  perhaps  relieving  arthritis, 
and  other  illnesses  which  might  be  ag- 
gravated by  nutritional  deficiencies. 

I  believe  this  significant  initiation  by 
the  White  House  refiects  Its  commitment 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging,  and  I  hope  therefore  that  we  can 
start  to  make  meaningful  progress  in  this 
area  for  our  senior  citizens  who  clearly 
and  desperately  need  our  help. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  S. 
1163,  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly  Act,  which  we  are  considering 
today  would  establish  a  categorical  grant 
program.  Under  this  program  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  90  percent 
of  the  costs  incurred  by  local  projects  to 
carry  out  a  national  nutrition  program 
for  older  Americans. 

We  all  realize  that  our  older  citizens 
deserve  our  continuing  support  and  as- 
sistance. However,  as  I  have  said  to  this 


House  before,  we  need  to  maximize  our 
capacity  to  help  these  older  persons  by 
turning  more  to  private  programs,  vol- 
imtary  organizations,  and  State  and  local 
government  agencies. 

The  most  fundamental  problem  fac- 
ing the  elderly  is  that  of  an  inadequate 
income.  We  all  agree  that  we  need  to 
take  concrete  steps  to  assist  our  elderly 
to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  income. 
Through  an  effective  income  strat^y, 
many  nutrition  and  related  problems  will 
be  significantly  lessened.  Malnutrition  is 
often  related  to  poverty  and  once  an 
older  person  has  sufficient  income  he  can 
provide  for  his  own  nutritional  needs. 
The  type  of  action  I  feel  is  most  apropri- 
ate  therefore  is  the  sort  of  provision  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1  which  hberalizes  the 
amount  of  annual  earnings  exempt  under 
the  social  security  retirement  test.  For 
older  persons  who  wish  to  continue  work- 
ing, this  amoimt  would  be  increased  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000  for  1972  and  thereafter 
would  be  adjusted  to  increases  Ln  wage 
levels.  Where  annual  earnings  exceed  the 
exempt  amount,  benefits  would  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  $1  for  each  $2  of 
earned  income.  This  type  of  provision 
enables  an  older  person  to  retain  his  dig- 
nity and  help  himself.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  taking  this  type  of  constructive 
action,  we  should  eliminate  those  exist- 
ing programs  which  do  little  more  than 
make  recipients  feel  like  wards  of  the 
State. 

As  the  administration  pointed  out  in 
hearings  on  S.  1163,  a  categorical  feed- 
ing program  for  the  elderly  cannot  be 
totally  effective  in  meeting  their  mul- 
tiple needs.  For  instance,  in  the  area  of 
nutrition,  there  is  already  a  provision  In 
H.R,  1,  the  social  security  amendments 
that  have  been  passed  by  the  House, 
which  would  directly  provide  for  nutri- 
tion services  for  the  elderly.  Moreover, 
on  January  11,  1971,  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  "Amendments  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964"  which  include  a  pro- 
visicHi  that  permits  perscais  60  years  of 
age  or  older,  who  are  homebound  or 
feeble,  to  use  food  stamps  to  purchase 
meals  delivered  to  them  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  local  government 
agencies. 

The  costs  associated  with  this  pro- 
gram are  also  of  concern  to  me.  If  the 
goal  of  the  program  Is  to  reach  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  older  persons  then 
the  program  as  envisaged  in  this  legis- 
lation will  be  very  expensive.  To  date, 
even  though  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing has  been  conducting  demonstration 
in  this  area  for  some  3  years,  there  is  no 
available  Information  on  how  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  these  programs.  We  need  to 
explore  the  use  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  provision  of  nutrition  services  as  a 
way  of  reducing  costs.  For  instance.  I 
understand  that  cafeterias  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry  are  successfully  ex- 
perimenting with  furnishing  reduced 
price  meals  for  older  persons  in  off-peak 
hours. 

In  summary.  Mr  Speaker,  although  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  programs  to  ef- 
fectively help  our  older  citizens  to  main- 
tain their  independence  and  dignity,  I 
do  feel  the  legislation  being  considered 
today  helps  meet  this  objective. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1163,  to  amend  the 
Older  American  Act  of  1965  and  which 
win  provide  grants  to  States  for  the  es- 
tablishment, maintenance,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  low -cost  meal  projects, 
nutrition  training,  and  education  proj- 
ects, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
other  purposes.  H.R.  5017,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  and  which  was  introduced  in 
February  1971,  contains  most  of  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  S.  1163. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  almost  iVa 
million  residents  60  years  of  age  or  older. 
Its  over-65  population  represents  more 
than  13  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State.  It  is  significant  that  na- 
tionally the  over-65  population  is  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total.  People  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  have  come  to 
Florida.  The  warm,  sunny  climate  en- 
joyed by  most  of  the  State  makes  it  an 
attractive  place  for  our  elder  citizens  to 
spend  their  retirement  years.  Broward 
County  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  areas 
in  the  State  and  the  cities  of  Fort  Lau- 
derdale and  Hollywood,  which  I  repre- 
sent, have  large  populations  of  our  older 
citizens. 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  the  prob- 
lems of  all  Shakespeare  eloquently  re- 
minded us  of  this  when  he  wrote: 

AU  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  merely  players.  They  have  their 
exits  and  their  entrances:  and  one  man  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts,  his  acts  being 
seven  ages.  At  first  the  InXant.  mewling  and 
puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.  And  then  the 
whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel  and 
shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail  un- 
willing to  school.  And  then  the  lover,  sighing 
like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad  made  to 
his  mistress"  eyebrow.  Then  a  soldier,  full  of 
strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 
jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quar- 
rel, seeking  the  bubble  reputation  even  in 
the  cannon's  mouth.  And  then  the  Justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined, 
with  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  full 
of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances;  and  so 
he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts  Into 
the  lean  and  sllpper'd  pantaloon,  with  spec- 
tacles on  nose  and  pouch  ou  side;  his  youth- 
ful hoee,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide  for  lUs 
shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice,  turn- 
ing again  toward  childish  treble  pipes  and 
whistles  in  his  sovmd.  Last  scene  of  all,  that 
ends  this  strange  eventful  history,  is  second 
childishness,  and  mere  oblivion,  sans  teeth, 
sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

Age  comes  to  all.  The  rich,  poor,  weak, 
strong,  black,  white,  yellow,  and  red  all 
succumb  to  the  ravages  of  time. 

It  is  sad  that  in  America  today,  many 
of  our  citizens  born  in  the  1800's  and 
early  1900's  suffer  from  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. This  generally  results  from  an 
inadequate  income  and/or  a  lack  of  nu- 
tritional knowledge.  Lack  of  physical 
mobility  or  of  transportation  may  impair 
ability  to  shop  for  food.  Those  living  in 
rented  room  may  not  have  cooking  and 
refrigeration  facilities.  Then,  to,  there 
are  social  and  psychological  considera- 
tions— many  elderly  people  who  live  alone 
isolated  from  family  and  friends,  sim- 
ply lack  the  motivation  to  prepare  ade- 
quate meals  for  themselves.  The  loneli- 
ness and  sense  of  alienation  of  single 
elderly  persons  removes  the  incentive  to 
plan  and  prepare  nutritious  meals.  These 
factors  combine  to  produce  a  way  of  Ufe 
which    incorporates    malnutrition    and 


persistent  physical  and  mental  deteriora- 
tion. When  we  realize  that  25  or  30  per- 
cent of  the  20  million  aged  in  this  coim- 
try  have  Incomes  below  the  established 
poverty  level,  we  can  see  how  urgent  the 
need  is  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1163  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1974 
for  grants  to  States  submitting  accept- 
able State  plans.  It  also  provides  for  the 
administration  of  this  program  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  The  f  imds  so  appropriated  will  be 
allotted  to  States  are  to  be  dispersed  by 
grant  or  contract,  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions,  organizations, 
agencies,  or  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  which  agree  to  establish  a  nutri- 
tion project. 

Recipients  of  a  grant  or  contract  must 
agree  to:  first,  establish  a  nutrition  proj- 
ect with  the  advice  of  persons  competent 
in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  services  to 
the  elderly;  second,  furnish  a  site  for  the 
nutrition  project  prefer^ly  in  an  area 
having  a  concentration  of  eligible  indi- 
viduals within  walking  distance;  third, 
provide  home-delivered  meals  to  eligi- 
ble individuals,  where  appropriate,  and 
supply  transportation  to  and  from  the 
project  site;  fourth,  provide  paz-ticipants 
with  supportive  services  such  as  recrea- 
tional activities,  health  and  welfare 
counseling  and  informational  and  refer- 
ral services;  fifth,  utilize  methods  of  out- 
reach that  will  insure  the  maximum 
number  of  eligible  individuals  have  an 
opportmilty  to  participate;  and  sixth, 
provide  special  menus  to  meet  particu- 
lar dietary  needs  arising  from  the  healtli 
requirements,  religious  requirements, 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  participants. 

Since  liistory  judges  governments  by 
how  well  they  care  for  the  weak  and 
infirm  within  its  society,  it  seems  proper, 
that  our  Nation  as  a  government  "by 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  of  the 
people"  should  start  today  to  insure  the 
health  of  our  needy  senior  citizens  by 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
a  low-cost  meal  project  with  nutrition 
training  and  educational  and  social  op- 
portunities. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  seen  fit,  and  rightly  so,  to 
insiu-e  that  our  senior  citizens  receive 
the  medical  attention  and  aid  that  many 
of  them  need.  Through  medicare  and 
medicaid,  we  have  launched  an  ambi- 
tious program  to  ease  the  financial 
squeeze  that  rising  medical  costs  impose 
on  this  country's  elderly  population. 

Time  and  time  again  studies  have 
shown  that  all  too  many  of  America's 
elderly  are  suffering  from  inadequate 
diets.  While  the  reasons  and  the  causes 
for  this  situation  may  be  many.  It  is  clear 
that  they  demand  a  solution.  If  we  are 
truly  committed  to  helping  our  senior 
citizens  meet  their  health  needs  then, 
surely,  this  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide low-cost  nutritious  meals  is  part  of 
that  commitment. 

We  have  no  way  to  estimate  how  much 
of  the  cost  of  medicare  Is  the  result  of 
the  inability  of  the  elderly  to  obtain  a 
balanced  diet.  However,  it  is  undisputed 
that  good  health  and  diet  go  hand  in 
hand.  We  can  make  no  better  Invest- 


ment than  in  a  program  to  upgrade  and 
improve  the  diets  of  senior  citizens. 

That  opportunity  is  before  us  today. 
This  legislation,  which  I  am  proud  to 
have  introduced  in  this  House  during 
the  last  session,  is  a  logical  extension  of 
our  present  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure  before 
us  today,  let  us  look  to  the  facts  in  order 
to  get  the  true  picture. 

As  a  gioup  which  represents  20  million 
Americans,  our  senior  citizens  are  bur- 
dened with  the  highest  degree  of  poverty. 
In  an  age  when  infiation  has  almost 
become  an  accepted  fact  of  life,  they, 
more  than  any  other  group,  live  on  re- 
stricted incomes. 

Because  of  their  advancing  age  and 
consequently  their  reduced  mobility, 
transportation  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  dire 
necessity.  Living  In  older  neighborhoods, 
they  are  often  isolated  from  shopping 
centers,  medical  personnel,  and  other 
facilities  which  we  take  for  granted  but 
which  for  them  are  almost  impossible 
to  reach. 

We  know  full  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
extent  and  depth  of  tlieir  peculiar  sit- 
uation which  they  have  patiently  and 
silently  endured.  These  Americans  have 
worked  for  and  placed  their  trust  in  their 
counti-y  and  Government.  They  are  con- 
fident that  we  will  respond  to  legitimate 
needs.  They  do  have  legitimate  needs 
and  we  do  have  a  duty  to  respond.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  ignore  their  plight. 

While  I  am  gratified  to  see  action  being 
taken  to  translate  this  legislation  into 
public  law,  I  would  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure represents  a  new  round  of  legisla- 
tion to  aid  the  elderly.  As  worthy  as  this 
measure  is,  it  should  be  but  the  first  step. 

The  needs  of  older  Americans  are  not 
restricted  to  health  alone.  We  must  in- 
sure that  low-cost  and  moderate  housing 
is  available.  Mass  transportation  and 
jobs  for  those  who  wish  to  work  are  only 
two  more  areas  which  are  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  these  people.  They  are,  therefore, 
areas  which  we  must  confront. 

Legislation  dealing  with  these  ques- 
tions are  now  pending  before  Congress. 
For  the  sake  of  20  million  citizens,  I  hope 
that  this  session  will  witness  the  con- 
sideration and  eventual  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1163  which  amends  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for 
a  system  of  grants  to  States  for  nutri- 
tion programs  for  senior  citizens.  This 
legislation  represents  a  landmark  step 
in  a  delivery  system  to  insure  adequate 
health  and  nutrition  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  scope  of  this  serious  problem  was 
recently  outlined  in  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Aging.  It 
stated: 

In  examining  the  Incidence  of  malnutri- 
tion among  the  elderly,  the  Task  Force  con- 
cluded that  Insuffldent  Income  was  only 
one  of  the  several  causes.  The  lonely  older 
person  who  can  afford  an  adequate  diet  but 
does  not  eat  properly;  the  older  person  who 
finds  going  to  the  store  too  great  a  burden; 
the  older  person  who  Is  nutritionally 
Ignorant;  the  chronically  ill  older  person 
unable  to  prepare  a  hot  meal — are  all  part 
of  the  problem. 

This  bill  authorizes  $100  million  for 
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fiscal  year  1973  and  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Funds  so  appropriated 
will  be  allotted  to  States  on  the  basis 
of  each  State's  proportionate  share  of 
the  Nation's  population  aged  60  and 
older.  This  means  for  example.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  over  $23  million 
win  be  allotted  to  fight  malnutrition 
among  the  elderly. 

This  legislation  will  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  low-cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals,  at  or  near  areas  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  eligible  elderly.  Churches, 
schools,  community  centers  and  senior 
citizens  centers  will  be  utilized.  This 
progressive  and  humane  program  de- 
serves the  support  of  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
accordingly. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  many  senior  Americans  are 
living — and  dsing — on  tea  and  toa.st. 

In  the  winter  of  their  lives,  when 
comfort,  warmth,  ease  and  good  food  is 
the  least  they  deserve,  many  senior  citi- 
zens live  alone  in  furnished  rooms,  on 
the  margin  of  poverty,  in  poor  health, 
unable  or  indisposed  to  shop  or  to  cook 
or  even  to  scavenge. 

The  result  is  that  they  subsist  in  a  twi- 
light to  which  the  darkness  comes  sooner 
than  it  ought. 

This  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  right- 
fully and  dutifully  provided  for  the 
children  of  America  with  hot  lunches, 
breakfasts,  and  an  array  of  services  de- 
signed to  prepare  and  fortify  them  to 
become  valuable,  productive  citizens. 
They  are  properly  regarded  as  the  Na- 
tion's insurance  of  its  own  perpetuity. 
Ihey  represent  something  we  owe  to  our- 
selves. 

In  their  own  way,  our  senior  citizens 
are  just  as  helpless  as  children  and  just 
as  deserving  of  our  attention  and  con- 
cern. They  have  built  this  Nation.  They 
have  passed  it  on  to  us  better  than  it  was 
when  they  received  it.  They  have  paid 
their  dues. 

It  is  our  obligation,  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  see  to  It  that  the  status  of  rest  and 
retirement  that  they  have  earned  Is  made 
as  pleasant  and  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  have  the  chance  to  do  just  that  in 
this  bill,  S.  1163,  which  makes  available 
to  them  at  least  one  hot  meal  a  day,  5 
days  a  week,  from  which  they  can  draw 
not  only  sustenance  and  nutrition  but 
also  the  well-being  that  comes  from 
knowing  that  someone  cares  enough  to 
see  to  their  needs. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  State 
programs  set  up  to  feed  senior  citizens 
must  bring  other  kinds  of  help  to  them, 
such  as  recreation,  health  and  welfare 
counseling,  and  other  information 
which  they  need  but  caimot  get. 

Seniors  are  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  sJone. 
This  is  not  just  another  welfare  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  makes  these 
meals  and  these  services  available  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay.  Those  who  can 
afford  a  nominal  fee  will  be  required  to 
pay  it,  which  easily  removes  it  from  the 
somethlng-for-nothing  category. 

Pride  is  still  an  important  possession, 
even  to  people  over  60,  and  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  eat  well  Is  many  times  the 


result  of  their  not  being  able  or  disposed 

rather  than  not  having  the  where- 
withal. They  are  not  slighted  in  this 
bill. 

In  so  diverse  a  society  as  ours,  particu- 
larly In  a  senior  society  which  clings 
more  strongly  to  such  things,  the  ethnic, 
religious,  and  dietary  distinctions  must 
be  observed.  And  they  are  in  this  bill. 
Focus  is  also  directed  at  the  low-income 
and  non-English  spetiklng  who  are  every 
bit  as  deserving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  good  legislation, 
strongly  needed,  strongly  deserved  In 
justice.  In  charity.  In  common  concern 
for  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.  I 
urge  its  overwhelming  passage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation. 
Making  what  are  called  major  revisions 
in  the  1965  Older  Americans  Act — indeed, 
adding  an  altogether  new  section — the 
bill  would  help  put  sound  nutrition  Into 
the  diets  of  millions  of  the  elderly.  Its 
approach  is  open  and  straightforward, 
calling  for  grants  to  all  50  of  the  States— 
$100  million  in  fiscal  1973,  $150  mUUon  in 
fiscal  1974 — to  finance  low-cost  meals  for 
men  and  women  over  60.  It  would  assure 
most  participants  of  at  least  one  hot, 
nutritious  meal  5  days  a  week. 

To  roimd  out  this  new  program,  the 
bill  would  set  up  a  brace  of  ancillary 
services:  health  and  welfare  coimseling, 
for  example,  and  educational  projects 
designed  to  school  the  elderly  in  their 
nutritional  needs. 

The  merits  of  this  legislation  hardly 
need  emphasis  here;  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  elderly's  eating  habits  are  imeven,  at 
the  very  best.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems is  money.  Living  on  fixed  incomes — 
modest  social  security  benefits  are  the 
sole  source  of  income  for  millions — the 
elderly  are  pushed  deeper  and  deeper  be- 
low the  Government's  poverty  level  each 
time  the  cost  of  living  inches  upward. 
Many  of  them  cannot  afford  a  balanced 
diet. 

Often  the  victims  of  muggings  and  eis- 
saults,  the  elderly  are  seldom  willing  to 
brave  the  city  streets;  an  errand  as  rou- 
tine as  grocery  shopping  has  taken  on 
the  dimensions  of  an  adventure.  Many  of 
them,  moreover,  lack  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  nutrition  to  prepare  sound 
meals.  Still  others,  living  cheerless  lives 
in  solitary  apartments,  simply  do  not 
care  any  more;  a  sandwich  or  a  hurried 
bowl  of  cornflakes  fills  the  stomach,  after 
Eill,  and  does  away  with  the  half  hour  or 
so  of  dreary  toil  it  takes  to  fix  a  meal. 

TTie  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
has  already  laid  bare  the  problems  I  have 
just  outlined. 

The  elderly's  plight,  growing  bleaker 
and  bleaker  every  year,  should  be  among 
the  very  highest  priorities  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  adequate  nutrition  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  elderly  in  America  today.  It 
Is  disturbing,  indeed,  when  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  half 
of  the  elderly  have  diets  deficient  In  es- 
sential nutrients  and  caloric  content.  It  is 
tragic  that  in  a  nation  so  abundantly  en- 
dowed so  many  of  our  people  lack  the 


diet  needed  to  remain  healthy  and  func- 
tioning members  of  society. 

I  have  previously  stated  the  overriding 
importance  of  comprehensive  nutritional 
services  for  the  elderly.  The  complexities 
of  a  nutritionally  deficient  diet  combine 
with  other  factors — finance,  the  strength 
to  prepare  a  series  of  meals  when  one  is 
in  failing  health  or  living  in  loneliness — 
to  add  to  the  distress  of  the  s«ony.  The 
Congress  today  met  its  responsibility  and 
approved  legislation  to  provide  better  nu- 
tritional services  for  the  elderly. 

S.  1163  authorizes  $250  million  over  2 
years  for  grants  to  the  States  to  pay  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  to 
provide  low  cost,  nutritionally  soimd 
meals  to  individuals  above  60  years  of 
age  and  to  their  spouses.  In  my  State  of 
Connecticut  over  400,000  people  would 
benefit  from  the  $1.38  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  the  $2.07  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974  allocated  imder  this  bill  for  the 
State.  While  a  single  State  agency  will 
administer  the  funds  and  help  coordinate 
projects,  the  major  emphttsls  will  be 
placed  on  assistance  provided  by  local 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions. 
Grants  will  be  provided  to  those  institu- 
tions which  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide the  elderly  with  one  hot  meal  a  day, 
at  least  5  days  a  week.  The  project  direc- 
tors must  furnish,  where  feasible,  a  con- 
veniently located  site  for  the  program 
and  supply  transportation  to  those  In- 
dividuals who  cannot  easily  reach  the 
meal  center. 

Under  this  legislation,  different  plans 
are  available.  Meals  will  be  disbursed  at 
local  centers — programs  that  will  allow 
many  individuals  the  opportunity  to  meet 
people  of  their  own  age  and  interest.  In 
addition  these  facilities  will  also  provide 
needed  health  and  welfare  counseling  in- 
formation and  services  for  the  elderly. 
But  happUy,  those  people  confined  to 
their  homes  will  also  benefit  from  these 
local  projects.  In  conjimctlon  with  and  as 
a  supplement  to  the  group  meals  pro- 
grams, volunteers  will  provide  home 
delivered  meals  to  the  bedridden  and 
shut-ins.  The  "Meals  on  Wheels"  pro- 
grams, which  are  already  enjoying  great 
successes  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
will  be  expanded  and  increased  in  scope 
to  help  local  projects  reach  the  maximum 
number  of  people  possible  within  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  local  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  adequate  nutritionally 
balanced  diet  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  elderly.  We  cannot,  and  in- 
deed must  not,  be  satisfied  so  long  as 
millions  of  Americans  who  worked  for 
this  land  in  their  youth  are  faced  with 
urmecessary  misfortunes  in  the  autumn 
of  their  lives. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  S.  1163  and  am  pleased 
to  see  the  support  it  received  from  my 
colleagues.  Passage  of  this  legislation  is 
the  initial  step  in  enacting  a  new  com- 
prehensive national  program  of  assist- 
ance which  will  provide  a  better  life  for 
all  the  elderly  in  our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  S.  1163,  authorizing 
grants  to  the  States  to  establish  nutrition 
projects  for  our  older  Americans. 

I  believe  this  can  be  a  very  meaningful 
program  for  this  important  segment  of 
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our  society,  one  that  can  reduce  unneces- 
sary suffering  and  provide  valuable  social 
experience  as  well  as  meeting  nutritional 
needs. 

In  New  Jersey,  and  in  my  district,  the 
senior  citizen  population  is  growing  in 
increasing  numbers  each  year. 

Many  of  these  people,  who  have  made 
invaluable  contributions  to  their  country 
during  their  lifetime,  are  not  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  food  they  need. 
They  deserve  better  than  this. 
S.  1163  will  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems. But  it  will  help.  By  providing  nutri- 
tional services  at  nearby  community 
facilities,  such  as  schools,  churches  and 
community  centers,  elderly  Americans 
will  be  able  to  eat  some  of  their  meals  in 
the  company  of  others  with  similar  inter- 
ests. The  program  has  the  potential  of 
improving  the  morale  and  spirit  of  senior 
citizens  as  well  as  their  health.  In  fact, 
it  has  the  potential  of  prolonging  life 
and  of  helping  to  make  that  life  more 
meaningful. 

I  believe  society  owes  a  debt  to  the 
older  American. 

This  program  is  one  way  in  which  it 
can  be  repaid. 

Mr.  DUU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  pending  legislation,  S.  1163,  and  urge 
its  passage. 

As  you  know.  I  suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee a  clarification  of  one  section  of 
the  bill,  specifically  section  706(a)  (3) . 

I  believe  the  Intent  Is  well  understood 
by  those  close  to  the  subject,  but  to  In- 
sure that  there  arises  no  question  I 
would  like  to  tender  the  following  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history. 

I  would  preface  my  remarks  by  point- 
ing out  that  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  has  been  In  the  forefront  on  pilot 
endeavors  toward  improving  nutrition 
for  the  elderly. 

The  Buffalo  program  is  operated  by 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Services,  Inc.,  which 
Yiss  received  excellent  cooperation  from 
various  civic,  public,  and  private  orga- 
nizations. Such  cooperative  spirit  is  an 
essential  ingredient. 

There  are  four  broad  groups  of  elder- 
ly persons  who  need  meal  service. 

NCEDTNO   ICXAI.    SESVICB 

Such  men  and  women  range  from  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  leave  their  homes, 
to  those  who  simply  would  benefit  by 
daily  meals  at  a  subsidized  price,  com- 
bined with  activities. 

For  all  four  groups,  food  that  is  more 
nutritious  would  be  both  a  preventive  and 
a  therapeutic  measure.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  are  considerable  numbers 
of  persons  in  each  group  who  require 
that  food  services  of  differing  types  be 
provided  by  the  community. 

The  four  groups  are: 

First.  Adults,  of  any  age,  who  need 
home- delivered  meals.  These  include  the 
homebound,  those  able  to  be  transported 
once  a  week  to  a  center  for  dining  and 
activities,  and  others  capable  of  walking 
to  a  nearby  location  for  group  dining  and 
activities. 

Hi  and  handicapped  perscms  may  need 
special  attention  and  care  in  regard  to 
their  nourishment  for  either  part  or  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

For  various  and  often  multiple  reasons 
they  cannot  prepare  or  obtain  adequate 


meals.  Other  aspects  of  their  lives  are 
affected  by  illness  and/or  handicap. 
Such  situations  can  be  present  regard- 
less of  income  level.  This  group  can 
benefit  substantially  from  a  profession- 
ally directed  community  meals  service 
agency. 

Second.  Elderly  persons  who  can  cook, 
or  live  with  someone  who  does,  but  who 
cannot  get  out  readily,  are  more-or-less 
homebound,  and  need  socialization.  Auto 
transportation  to  a  group- dining  and 
activity  center,  once  or  twice  a  week,  is 
desirable  for  this  group. 

Third.  Elderly  persons  who  get  out, 
but  have  poor  eating  patterns,  or  have 
problems  in  relation  to  meals,  such  as 
need  for  a  special  diet. 

Fourth.  Elderly  persons  who  do  not 
have  the  above  diflaculties,  but  would 
benefit  from  meals  at  a  subsidized  price, 
accompanied  by  social  activities,  in  vari- 
ous types  of  centers  placed  strategically 
throughout  the  city  and  county. 

INTENT    OP    LEGISLATION 

The  intent  of  section  706(a)  (3)  is  that 
those  State  approved  eligibles  imder  this 
program : 

First.  Furnish  sites  for  group  dining, 
sociability,  and  nutrition  and  consumer 
education  projects  In  as  close  proximity 
to  the  majority  of  eligible  individuals' 
residences  as  feasible,  and  preferably 
within  walking  distance  where  possible; 

Second.  Oiserate  home- delivered  meals' 
projects  for  eligible  Individuals  who  are 
homebound; 

Third.  Provide  portal-to-portal  trans- 
portation to  the  group  dining  sites  for 
those  infirm  who  do  not  need  delivered 
meals,  sdso  for  those  normally  receiving 
home-delivered  meals  as  often  as  the  lat- 
ters'  strength  permits;  and 

Fourth.  Carry  out  a  sound  community 
plan  for  coordinating  services  specified 
in  first,  second,  and  third,  especially  for 
persons  whose  needs  and  status  change: 
further  that  such  services  may  or  may 
not  be  under  the  same  auspices  depend- 
ing upon  a  community's  structure  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  experience  of  the 
various  pilot  projects  has  been  most  in- 
formative and  has  made  clear  that  the 
problems  of  nutrition  for  the  elderly  are 
complex. 

NEED    FOR    PLEXIBILrrT 

It  is  because  of  these  complexities  and 
the  variations  in  need  from  community 
to  community  that  we  require  flexibility 
in  the  law  within  reasonable  bounds  to 
permit  a  proper  accent  according  to  the 
needs  and  possibilities  within  a  particu- 
lar commimity. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  are  many 
groups  of  public,  private,  religious,  char- 
itable, and  so  forth,  which  can  easily 
provide  leadership  in  the  field  of  group 
dining.  But  where  the  need  exists — as  it 
does  at  least  to  a  degree  in  most  com- 
munities— for  individual  attention 
through  home-deUvered  meals,  there  is 
a  fundamental  necessity  for  profession- 
al supervision  and  an  active  system  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  information  that 
can  flow  from  the  individual  visits  to 
the  homes. 

In  Buffalo,  home-delivered  meals  are 
provided  generally  where  warranted  on  a 
flve-tlmes-a-week  Ixisla.  Delivery  is  made 


by  a  volunteer  who  has  been  properly 
instructed  in  careful  observation  of  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  individual  who  is  homebound. 

When  a  Buffalo  volunteer  recognizes 
circiunstances  which  appear  to  require 
urgent  attention,  there  is  provision  for 
immediate  reporting  by  telephone  to  the 
operating  agency  where  trained  individ- 
uals take  appropriate  action. 

In  all  cases  where  a  meal  is  home- 
delivered,  the  volunteer  makes  a  written 
observation  which  is  checked  by  profes- 
sionals before  it  is  added  to  the  individ- 
ual file.  These  observations  often  indi- 
cate patterns  of  development,  some  of 
which  show  up  gradually.  The  cumula- 
tive reports  can  indicate  changes  and 
provide  alerts  which  initiate  investiga- 
tion and  action  by  professional  staff 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I 
am  in  full  support  of  S.  1163  and  urge  its 
passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  1163,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 

the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — ^yeas  350.  nays  23.  not  voting  58, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  27] 
YEAS— 350 

Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Aspln 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betta 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byron 

Caffery 


Carey,  N.Y. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Carney 

Pascell 

Casey,  Tex. 

Plndley 

Cederberg 

Fish 

Celler 

Fisher 

Chamberlain 

Flood 

Chappell 

Flowers 

Clancy 

Foley 

Clark 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Clausen, 

Ford, 

DonH. 

William  D. 

Cleveland 

Fountain 

Collier 

Praser 

Collins,  Til. 

Frellnghuysen 

Conable 

Prenzel 

Conte 

Prey 

Conyers 

Pulton 

Cotter 

Puqua 

Coughlln 

Gallflanakls 

Culver 

Gallagher 

Curlin 

Oarmatz 

Daniel.  Va. 

Gaydos 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Gettys 

Danlelson 

Gialmo 

Davis.  Qa. 

Goldwater 

de  la  Oaiza 

Gonzalez 

Delaney 

Orasso 

DeUenback 

Gray 

Dsnholm 

Green.  Pa. 

Dent 

Grlffln 

Derwlnskl 

Griffiths 

Dickinson 

Grover 

Dlggs 

Gubeer 

Dlngell 

Gude 

Oonohue 

Hagan 

Dom 

Haley 

Dow 

Halpern 

Drlnan 

Hamilton 

Dulskl 

Hammer- 

Duncan 

schmldt 

du  Pont 

Hanley 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hanna 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ellberg 

Harrington 

Erlenborn 

Harvey 

Esch 

Hastings 

Eshleman 

Hathaway 
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Hays 

H^berf 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huntjate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kasteiuneier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 
Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

I«ggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoIUster 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMiUan 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayno 


Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Mciioban 

Monagan 

Montgomerj- 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Oliey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Pupcell 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roouey,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Camp 

Clawson,  Del 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Dennis 


NATS— 23 

Devlne 

Flynt 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hall 

lilichel 

Rarlck 

Robinson,  Va. 


Sarbanrs 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 
Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SuUivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teagtie,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Voysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wliitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablcckl 
Zlon 


Rousselot 

Satterfield 

Schmltz 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Waggonncr 

Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING— 58 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Badillo 
Bell 
Biaggi 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Brown,  Mich. 
Bjrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Gorman 
Crane 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellums 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Porsythe 

Olbbons 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

HelstoEkl 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

McCloskey 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Melcher 


Mills.  Md. 

O'Konski 

Pelly 

Poage 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quic 

Rallsback 

Riegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stubblefleld 
Whitehurst 
Wyatt 
Zwach 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Forsythe. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  MUIs  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Spence. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  with  Mr.  White- 
burst. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  weis  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  748.  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  748)  to  au- 
thorize payment  and  appropriation  of 
the  second  and  third  Installments  of 
the  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Fimd  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Patman,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Messrs.  Rettss,  Ashley,  Gonzalez,  Wid- 
nall, Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONPEKEES  ON 
S.  749,  AUTHORIZING  U.S.  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  THE  SPECIAL 
FUNDS  OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  749)  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  contributions  to  the  Special 
Funds  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 


on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  ?  The  CThair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Patman,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Messrs.  Reuss,  Ashley,  Goit^alez, 
Widnall,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
J.  William  Stanton,  and  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2010,  PROVIDING  INCREASED 
PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2010)  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  foUowing  conferees: 
Messrs.  Patman,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Messrs.  Reuss,  Ashley,  Gonzalez,  Wid- 
nall, Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


EXTENDING  DATE  FOR  TRANSMIS- 
SION TO  CONGRESS  OF  JOINT 
ECONOMIC   (X)MMnTEE   REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  196)  extending  the  date 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  196 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  "niat  the  Joint  reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  reaolutlon  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  of  the  Economic 
Report  and  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee",  approved  December  22,  1971 
(Public  Law  92-216:  85  Stat.  778) ,  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "March  10,  1972"  and  by 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Maroh  28,  1972". 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TINICUM    NATIONAL    ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  CENTER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  blU  (H.R. 
7088)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Tinlcum  Environmental  Center  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
preservation  from  Imminent  destruction,  the 
last  remaining  true  tidal  marshland  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Its 
highly  slgnlflcant  ecological  features,  Includ- 
ixxg  prime  habitat  for  many  species  of  wild- 
life, and  a  feeding  and  resting  place  for  mi- 
gratory wUdfowl.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  and  directed  to  estab- 
lish the  Tlnlcum  National  Environmental 
Center  and  administer  same  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  In  accord- 
ance with  the  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1066,  as  amended 
(80  Stat.  927:   16  VB.O.  6e8dd-€68ee) . 

Szc.  2.  In  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  by  exchange  of  fed- 
erally owned  lands  In  the  vicinity,  or  other- 
wise, such  lands  or  Interests  therein,  or  other 
property  In  the  counties  of  Delaware  and 
Philadelphia,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving,  restoring,  and  developing 
the  natural  area  known  as  Tlnlcum  Marsh. 
The  area  to  be  acquired  for  the  foregoing 
purposes  shall  not  exceed  1200  acres:  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  said  limitation  shall  not 
preclude  such  boundary  adjustments  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environmental 
Center.  Lands  of  interests  therein,  title  to 
which  Is  held  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  or  a  political  subdivision  there- 
of, may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  A 
description  by  metes  and  boimds  of  the  pro- 
posed Tinlctmi  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  a  scale  drawing  thereof  shall  be  avaU- 
able  in  the  Offloe  of  the  Secretary,  and  such 
other  place  or  places  in  the  Immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  proposed  center  as  will  afford 
all  interested  parties  easy  access  to  informa- 
tion respecting  the  proposed  center. 

The  area  to  be  acquired  will  be  generally 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Wanamaker  Avenue, 
on  the  south  by  Interstate  Highway  1-95,  on 
the  east  by  the  easterly  edge  of  the  Tlnlcum 
Wildlife  Preserve  and  the  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  on  the  north  by  the  developed 
areas  and  parklands  of  Darby  Township, 
Polcroft,  Norwood,  and  Prospect  Park  Bor- 
ough, exclusive  of  the  portion  of  marshland 
which  has  been  filled  by  the  Polcroft  Land- 
fill Corporation. 

Swj.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  construct,  ad- 
minister, and  maintain  at  an  appropriate 
site  within  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  hereby  authorl2«d  a  wildlife 
interpretative  center  for  the  piirpose  of  pro- 
moting environmental  education,  and  to 
afford  visitors  an  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  wildlife  In  its  natural  habitat. 

Sxc.  4.  Nothwlthstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  Federal  property  located 
within  any  of  the  areas  described  under  the 
provisions  of  the  second  section  of  this  Act 
may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of 
the  agency  having  ctistody  thereof,  be  trana- 
ferred  without  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

S»c.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  corporations,  associa- 
tions, or  Individuals  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

Sxc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,360,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 


Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 

GELL) . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7088  is  to  preserve  the  last 
true  tidal  marshland  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

This  valuable  marshland  is  located  Just 
west  of  the  International  Airport  at  the 
southwest  edge  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  known  as  Tlnlcum  Marsh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tinlcum  Marsh  originally 
consisted  of  approximately  6,000  acres. 
Since  World  War  I.  more  than  5,000  acres 
of  this  tidal  wetland  have  been  deeply 
covered  with  fill  to  construct  rsdlroads, 
highways,  boatyards,  the  International 
Airport,  disposed  sites,  and  residential 
and  industrial  sites. 

As  of  today,  the  remaining  original 
pristine  tidal  marsh  consist  of  only  about 
200  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  achieving  the  purpose 
of  this  legislation  to  preserve  from  de- 
struction, the  last  remaining  true  tidal 
marshland  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  briefly  explained,  section 
1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
the  Tlnlcum  National  Environmental 
Center.  The  center  would  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  part  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  by  exchange  of  federally  owned 
lands  within  the  vldnlty,  such  lands  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  coimties  of  Del- 
aware and  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving,  restoring,  and  developing 
the  natural  area  known  as  Tlnlcum 
Marsh.  The  size  of  the  refuge  would  be 
limited  to  1,200  acres,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  make 
boundary  adjustments  whenever  he 
deemed  It  advisable  to  do  so. 

Lands  or  interests  therein  owned  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  could  be 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  for  Inclusion 
within  the  refuge  by  donation  only. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  also  de- 
scribe In  detail  the  area  within  which 
the  refuge  could  be  established. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  construct,  administer,  and 
maintain  at  an  appropriate  site  within 
the  refuge  a  wildlife  interpretative  cen- 
ter, to  be  used  for  environmental  educa- 
tion purposes  and  to  afford  visitors  an 
opportunity  to  study  wildlife  in  Its  nat- 
ural habitat. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  transfer  of  any  Federal  property 
within  the  desired  area,  without  con- 
sideration, provided  it  Is  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing custody  of  the  property. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  corporatlcms,  and  sissocla- 
tiODB  or  individuals  in  order  to  more 


effectively  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
to  be  £«>proprlated  $2,250,000  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  leels- 
lation.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  witnesses  testifying  at 
the  committee  hearings  were  In  strong 
support  of  this  legislation.  In  addition, 
the  committee  received  numerous  resolu- 
tions from  various  clubs,  societies,  asso- 
ciations, and  guilds  in  the  Tlnlcum  area 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 
Testimony  produced  at  the  hearings  in- 
dicated that  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
Delaware  and  Philadelphia  counties,  the 
Commonweal  til  of  Peimsylvania  and  all 
Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned 
were  fully  cooperating  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  and  maintain  this  valuable  re- 
maining marshland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7088  was  unani- 
mously ordered  reported  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

We  received,  during  our  consideration 
of  the  bill,  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
our  colleagues,  including  our  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Williams,  who 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill- 
indeed,  the  principal  sponsor — and  our 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Green,  who  has  joined  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  who  testified  in  support 
of  it.  Practically  the  entire  membership 
of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Philadelphia  appeared  in  support.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bah- 
RET)  was  most  interested.  Our  friend 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Forsythe,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  was  also  most  in- 
terested in  it. 

At  this  time  I  make  a  series  of 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

(Mr.  GARMATZ  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Dingell),  was  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
and  join  my  colleagues  In  urging  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7088. 

Basically,  H.R.  7088  is  designed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  In  the  preservation  of  the  last  true 
remaining  tidal  marshland  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  by  establish- 
ing the  Tinlcum  National  Environmental 
Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  urgent  that  this 
refuge  be  established  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  because  the  valuable  marsh- 
land to  be  included  in  this  refuge  Is 
rapidly  being  diverted  to  other  uses.  In 
fact,  out  of  the  approximately  6,000  acres 
originally  contained  In  Tinlcum  Marsh, 
only  200  acres  of  this  marshland  remain. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  marshland  serves  as 
habitat  for  at  least  119  kinds  of  water- 
fowl and  shore  birds  and  177  species  of 
land  birds.  It  also  serves  as  a  valuable 
resting  and  feeding  ground  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway,  and  for  this  reason 
alone.  It  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H H.  7088  was  unan- 
imously ordered  reported  by  my  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

(Mr.  FORSYTHE  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Dingell)   was  given  permission  to 
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revise  and  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
H.R.  7088,  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  last  remaining  marshland  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  tip  of  this  sanctuary  for  wildlife 
is  actually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
within  sight  of  the  busy  Philadelphia 
International  Airport,  near  oil  refineries, 
large  industries,  and  a  proposed  site  for 
the  Bicentennial  Exposition. 

There  are  approximately  5  million 
people  living  within  a  12-mile  radius  of 
the  Tinlcum  Marsh,  now  a  refuge  for 
wildlife,  a  major  stopping  and  feeding 
place  for  migratory  wildfowl,  and  a  place 
rare  in  this  sprawling  metropolitan  area 
where  people  can  observe  nature. 

Under  the  bill,  the  1,200  acres  of  the 
Tinicum  Marsh  will  be  acquired  and  pre- 
served by  the  Interior  Department  as  the 
Tinicum  Environmental  Center. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $2  million 
for  the  purchase  of  the  privately  owned 
portions  of  the  marsh.  Unless  this  prop- 
erty is  quickly  acquired,  It  will  be  de- 
veloped as  the  suburban  sprawl  contin- 
ues, and  the  Tlnlcum  Marsh  will  be 
destroyed. 

We  New  Jerseyajis,  living  in  the  most 
densely  populated  State  in  the  Nation, 
know  well  the  value  of  nature  areas  such 
as  this. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  7088.  As  the 
New  York- Washington  corridor  contin- 
ues to  grow  In  population,  it  Is  essential 
that  natural  areas  like  the  Tinlcum 
Marsh  are  preserved. 

Mr.  DINGEUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
his  statement.  I  think  I  can  understand 
why  all  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania 
would  appear  and  testify  as  they  have, 
and  I  certainly  can  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's interest  in  wildlife  preservation. 
I  do  understand  that  this  is  one  of 
the  resting  places  that  has  been  befouled 
by  man  in  his  own  effort  to  survive  on 
earth,  as  ill-begotten  as  that  s<xnetime 
may  be.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  contcunination  comes  from  the 
airport  authority  and/or  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  land-fill  operation,  and  the 
county  of  Delaware  in  particular  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report;  I  wonder 
why  they  cannot  in  part  be  honorbound 
and  beholden  to  "pick  up  the  check"  for 
this,  instead  of  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  taxpayers  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  shall  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  In  a  moment, 
but  I  wish  to  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Plrat,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  we  are  handling 
pollution  matters  In  other  ways.  But  we 
are  trying  to  acquire  this  land  so  that  it 
cannot  be  dredged,  filled,  or  further  be- 
fouled, and  also  to  save  precious  marsh- 
land, the  only  remaining  marshland  in 
the  wea. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  report  Itself  states 
they — the  city,  authorities,  and  coimty — 


have   already    done   this,   is   that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  function  of  the 
legislation  is  to  protect  the  marshland 
area  from  pollution.  The  principal  pur- 
pose Is  to  place  the  marsh  in  pubUc  own- 
ership so  that  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  the 
people. 

I  beUeve  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  some  comments  that 
he  would  like  to  make.  I  yield  to  him 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  that  within  the  last  year 
and  a  half  one  sewer  authority  has  spent 
over  $5  million  in  improvements  to  their 
operation. 

Another  sewer  authority  has  the  plans 
to  double  its  capacity  and  go  from  a  sec- 
ondary treatment  faciUty  to  a  tertiary 
treatment  faciUty  with  onsite  sludge 
burning  faciUties  with  the  ultimate  in 
air  poUution  control.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  plans  for  the  regional  treatment 
plant  in  Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia 
southwest  plant,  are  being  prepared  so 
that  this  plant  will  be  upgraded  and  ex- 
panded at  a  cost  close  to  $300,000  or 
$400,000  by  1975.  This  has  all  been  done 
within  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  As 
the  original  legislative  sponsor  of  the 
concept  of  saving  Tinlciun  Marsh,  I  am 
delighted  that  this  committee  has  acted. 
Gathering  support  for  this  concept  was 
difficult.  A  full  year  passed  before  many 
who  support  the  concept  were  willing  to 
join  in  this  effort. 

Today  that  old  opposition  Is  behind 
us  and  we  in  the  Philadelphia  area  are 
united  behind  this  bill  even  though  it  is 
not  as  comprehensive  as  the  original  bill 
I  Introduced. 

No  small  measure  of  credit  must  go  to 
the  editorial  staff  and  board  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Bulletin  whose  unth-- 
Ing  and  forceful  prodding  did  so  much 
to  expand  support  for  the  preservation 
of  Pennsylvania's  last  tidal  marsh,  Tin- 
icum. 

The  thanks  of  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  surroimding  area  and  In- 
deed those  people  of  the  coimtry  who 
wish  to  reverse  the  trend  of  urban  ugli- 
ness should  go  to  Representative  Din- 
gell, of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Subcommittee,  who 
demonstrated  interest  in  this  bill  as  if  it 
were  in  his  background,  not  ours. 

I  personally  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  assistsince  In  this 
matter.  I  hope  this  bill  passes  and  the 
Senate  acts  quickly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
7088.  It  will  establish  the  Tinicum  Na- 
tional Environmental  Center  in  the 
counties  of  Delaware  and  Philadelphia 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Tinlciun  Marsh  is  located  in  a 
high-density  population  area  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  of 


Philadelphia,  and  is  close  to  the  major 
urban  centers  of  the  northeast  corridor. 
It  is  the  last  remaining  true  tidal  marsh- 
land in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  prime  habitat 
for  many  species  of  wildlife,  and  a  feed- 
ing and  resting  place  for  migratory  wild- 
fowl. Reports  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Middle  Atlantic  Re- 
gional Office  in  Philadelphia  confirm  the 
unique  ecological  characteristics  of  this 
area. 

HJl.  7088  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
and  administer  the  Tinicum  National 
Environmental  Center,  acquiring  for  that 
purpose  such  lands  or  other  property  in 
the  coimties  of  Delaware  and  Philadel- 
phia up  to  1,200  acres  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  preserve,  restore,  and  develop  the 
natural  area  known  as  Tinicimi  Marsh. 
The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  area  are 
defined  to  include  lands  presently  owned 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  bill  would  authorize  the  transfer  of 
any  Federal  land  within  the  boundaries 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without 
consideration. 

Much  of  the  Tinicum  marshland  Is  in 
private  ownership,  and  I  imderstand  from 
the  sponsor  of  this  bill  (Mr.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania),  that  a  regional  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  l^ort  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  and  others  have  met  with  the 
owners  and  have  every  reason  to  expect 
their  full  cooperation  in  acquiring  these 
lands.  The  sum  of  $2,250,000  would  be 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation. 

Several  years  tigo,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution established  its  Chesapeake  Bay 
Center  for  Environmental  Studies  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
just  south  of  Annapolis  comprising  some 
1,500  acres  of  land  which  include  a  wide 
selection  of  ecosystems.  The  purposes  of 
that  center  are  similar  to  those  envi- 
sioned for  the  Tinicum  Envtromnental 
Center.  Located  near  a  large  city — in  that 
case,  Baltimore — and  surroimded  by  a 
growing  suburban  population,  this  center 
provides  an  excellent  site  for  studying 
the  effects  of  increasing  density  and  ur- 
ban development  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. It  is  h(«>ed  that  these  studies,  in 
addition  to  warning  of  dangers  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  pollution,  also  will  help  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems.  Few  areas  of 
the  country  today  need  such  a  Center  as 
much  as  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Tinicum  Marsh  was  originally  a  part  of 
the  Tennakon-Mlnquas  Island  marshes 
that  occupied  5,700  acres  at  the  time  of 
first  settlement  in  1643.  Since  the  advent 
of  World  War  I,  more  than  5,000  acres  of 
tidal  wetlands  have  been  deeply  covered 
with  fill  to  construct  railroads,  highways, 
boatyards,  the  Philaddphla  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  residential  and  In- 
dustrisJ  sites,  and  for  trash  disposal.  In 
1968,  the  last  tidal  wetland  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  had  been  reduced  to  only 
523  acres.  Although  vastly  reduced  from 
its  original  expanse,  Tinicum  remains  a 
vital  link  In  the  Atlantic  flyway  for  im- 
portant numbers  of  waterfowl,  shore- 
birds,  and  wading  birds.  Scientists  have 
analyzed  and  confirmed  its  high  useful- 
ness as  a  purifier  of  polluted  water,  as  s 
nursery  for  a  variety  of  aquatic  orga- 
nisms, as  a  nutrient  base  for  the  fisheries 
of  the  Delaware  Estuary,  and  as  a  catch- 
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ment  basin  for  the  flood  waters  of  Darby 
Creek — far  more  economical  and  efficient 
than  any  man-made  reservoir. 

During  the  disastrous  floods  of  the 
Chester  Creek  near  tills  section  of  Dela- 
ware County  last  fall,  many  areas  suf- 
fered heavy  damage  as  a  result  of  Hurri- 
cane Doria  and  associated  storms  with 
thousands  of  people  being  driven  from 
their  homes  and  untold  financial  loss  in 
both  residential  and  business  sections  of 
the  surrounding  communities.  However, 
Tinicum  Marsh  is  a  flood  plain  and  serves 
as  a  great  regulator  of  floods.  Darby 
Creek  which  runs  through  Tinicum 
Marsh  had  minimal  flooding  conditions 
during  recent  very  heavy  rains,  yet 
Chester  Creek  only  several  miles  to  the 
•••west  had  a  flooding  disaster.  Should 
Tinicmn  Marsh  be  filled  for  development, 
its  flood  storage  volume  would  be 
decimated. 

The  potential  of  the  area  to  be  set 
aside  under  this  bill  in  its  value  as  a 
recreational  area  can  best  be  Judged  by 
the  success  of  the  Tinicum  Wildlife  Pre- 
serve, a  part  of  the  area  designated  for 
preservation  In  H.R.  7088.  Without  any 
active  promotion  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  number  of  visitors  to  the  pre- 
serve has  reached  46,000  annually.  The 
city  has  not  had  the  funds  to  improve 
the  access  roads  to  the  preserve,  or  to 
provide  for  accommodation  of  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  It  has  been  left,  there- 
fore, entirely  to  the  interested  individual 
citizen  to  seek  out  the  preserve.  If  funds 
were  available  to  administer  the  pre- 
serve adequately,  it  is  hard  to  guess  what 
the  annual  visitation  might  be. 

Unfortunately,  as  with  many  of  the 
urban  areas  today,  the  Tinicum  Marsh 
is  now  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
degradation  of  the  environment  around 
it.  For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  art 
and  act  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to 
preserve  tills  area  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  wildlife  It  serves.  The  quality 
of  the  water  in  Tinicum  Marsh  lias  been 
degraded  to  the  point  that  much  of  the 
wildlife  in  the  area  is  now  seriously 
threatened.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide an  adequate  vehicle  for  preserving, 
restoring,  and  developing  this  unique  na- 
tural area.  In  addition,  it  would  provide 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country  with  a  nature  pre- 
serve practically  within  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  city  line.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues'  favorable  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  their  vote  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  7088. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  bill  may 
be  more  fully  explained  by  its  chief  spon- 
sor, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett)  . 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  made  prior  to 
taking  the  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
7088.  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Tinicum  Environmental  Center  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
area  known  as  Tinicum  Marsh  Is  the  last 
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remaining  marshland  In  Pennsylvania 
and  is  under  the  serious  threat  of  ex- 
tinction. The  area  has  long  been  a  wild- 
life refuge,  undoubtedly  longer  than  re- 
corded history. 

The  encompassed  acreage  includes  al- 
most 300  acres  which  has  been  set  aside 
in  southwest  Philadelpliia  as  a  waterfowl 
and  wildlife  refuge.  More  than  250  species 
of  birds  have  been  observed.  Ducks,  geese, 
and  other  water  birds  are  in  abimdance 
during  spring  and  fall.  It  attracts  herons, 
egrets,  and  other  marsh  birds  in  summer. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  as  much  as 
1,200  acres  for  establishment  of  the  en- 
vironmental center.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  in  1643,  Tinicum  Marsh 
was  a  part  of  the  Tennakon-Minquest 
Island  marshes  that  occupied  5,700  acres. 
Since  World  War  I  mere  than  5,000  acres 
of  tidal  wetlands  have  been  converted  to 
man's  use.  By  1968,  the  last  tidal  wetland 
in  the  Commonwealth  had  been  reduced 
to  523  acres. 

The  preservation  of  the  marsh  has  the 
support  of  virtually  every  citizen  and  or- 
ganization in  the  area,  as  well  as  the  local 
governments.  Even  those  private  land- 
owners have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  cooperate. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port, time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  situa- 
tion and  immediate  action  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  last  few  remaining  acres  of 
tidal  marshland  in  Tinicum  Marsh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  strongly  urge 
that  this  measure  receive  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
7088  is  a  bill  that  Is  important,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, but  to  a  vast  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  In  tills  bill  we  are  attempting 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  Tinicum 
Marsh  for  future  generations. 

Tinicum  Marsh  Is  located  in  the  center 
of  the  Eastern  Megapolis  which  stretches 
from  Boston  to  Virginia.  It  Is  a  vital 
sanctuary  for  waterfowl  along  the  Atlan- 
tic flyway,  but  it  Is  also  within  easy 
reach  of  a  great  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  It  is  6  miles  from 
Philadelphia's  City  Hall,  less  than  10 
miles  from  Camden,  within  95  miles  of 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  130  miles 
of  Washington  and  New  Haven.  In  fact, 
there  are  approximately  5  million  peo- 
ple living  within  a  12-mile  radius  of 
the  Tinicum  Marsh.  The  tip  of  the 
marsh  Is  located  In  Philadelphia,  with 
the  balance  of  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Tinicum  region  is  at  the 
southwest  edge  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, just  to  the  west  of  the  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  save  In  this 
bill  is  the  last  1,200  acres  of  marsh,  from 
an  original  area  of  almost  6,000  acres. 
Marshlands  have  been  filled  In  to  meet 
man's  needs,  and  now  there  is  almost 
none  left  to  meet  nature's  needs.  Tinicum 
is  the  last  remaining  tidal  marshland  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  deserves  to  be  saved 
while  there  Is  still  time. 

In  1968  the  Conservation  Poimdatlon 
of  Washington.  DC,  cited  "nnlcum 
Marsh  as  a  classic  example  of  prime  ur- 
ban open  space  threatened  by  numerous 
developmental  pressures,  under  a  Ford 


Foundation  grant  a  complete  study  was 
done  of  the  marsh. 

That  study  showed  that  the  marsh  is  a 
prime  resting  and  feeding  place  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  migratory  waterfowl  and 
shorebirds.  Almost  300  different  species 
of  birds  are  found  in  the  marsh  area.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  stirring  sight  to  see  flocks  of 
Canada  geese,  mallard,  black,  and  pin- 
tail ducks  and  blue  wing  teal  coming  In 
to  land  on  the  marsh.  I  would  add,  that 
it  is  a  sight  we  must  act  to  preserve  for 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Years  of  enroachment  and  neglect 
have  taken  their  toll  on  Tinicum.  The 
blight  of  pollution  has  been  deeply  felt. 
But,  I  assure  you  that  Tinicum  can  be 
saved.  Despite  the  fact  that  6,000 
acres  of  tidal  marshland  which  sup- 
ported its  own  major  ecosystem  and  bal- 
anced the  ecology  has  been  reduced  to 
only  1,200  we  csui  still  preserve  the 
remainder  if  we  act  now. 

The  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center  will  encompass  the  remaining 
1,200  acres  of  pristine  tidal  marsh  and 
save  them  for  posterity.  The  Tinicum 
Marsh  contains  large  stands  of  wild  rice 
and  other  vegetation  on  which  the  migra- 
tory wildfowl  feed. 

A  preserved  Tinicum  will  serve  as  a 
vital  resting  and  feeding  place  for  water- 
fowl, and  as  a  place  for  man  to  study 
nature  and  the  environment.  But,  the 
value  of  Tinicum  does  not  stop  there. 

Studies  made  of  the  marsh  have  shown 
that  it  is  of  incalculable  value  in  flood 
control.  Just  last  fall  our  area  was  hit 
by  major  flooding  which  did  great  dam- 
age. The  area  surroimding  Darby  Creek, 
which  flows  into  Tinicum  Marsh,  was 
little  touched  by  this  flood.  TInlcimi  is 
so  receptive  and  capable  of  holding  great 
amoimts  of  water  that  the  floodwaters 
caused  only  an  insignificant  Increase  in 
the  water  level. 

Should  Tinicimi  not  be  saved,  but  rath- 
er filled  in  and  developed,  surrounding 
communities  would  be  In  danger  from 
flooding  in  future  storms. 

The  value  of  saving  Tinicum  Marsh 
is  well  known  to  many,  and  the  cost  is 
low  in  comparison.  H.R.  7088  authorizes 
$2 '74  million  for  the  purchase  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  portions  of  Tinicum  Marsh. 
Unless  the  land  is  promptly  acquired,  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  developed  and  Tini- 
cum will  be  lost  forever. 

This  property  Is  an  amazing  piece  of 
real  estate  in  that  it  is  located  close 
to  an  industrial  area,  and  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  largest  city  in  the  State.  The 
marsh  itself  Is  a  prime  habitat  for  many 
species  of  wildlife  and  a  feeding  and 
resting  area  for  huge  numbers  of  water- 
fowl. It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  such  sm 
area  as  this  in  this  close  proximity  to  a 
dense  human  population  center.  The 
area,  if  properly  preserved  can  serve  not 
only  as  a  preserve  for  wildlife,  but  as  a 
unique  environmental  study  area  easily 
accessible  to  many. 

This  bill,  H.R.  7088,  is  cosponsored 
by  almost  every  Pennsylvania  Congress- 
man, and,  also,  by  Congressman  John 
Hunt,  whose  New  Jersey  district  Is  di- 
rectly across  the  Delaware  River  from 
the  area  which  Includes  the  Tinicum 
Marsh.  We  have  the  support  of  a  num- 
ber of  Important  ecology  and  nature  or- 
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ganlzatlons  in  our  efforts  to  save  Tini- 
cum. The  Sierra  Club,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety, the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  As- 
sociation, and  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America,  the  only  society  of  professional 
ecologists,  eQI  join  us  In  urging  passage 
of  this  bill. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  tiiat  passage 
of  the  bill  would  be  a  significant  step  to 
preserve,  restore,  and  maintain  the  Tin- 
icum Marsh  as  the  Tinicum  National  En- 
vironmental Center.  The  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  administration  of 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  operate  the  center  as  a  part 
of  their  system.  The  center  will  serve  as 
a  refuge  for  wildlife,  a  stopping  and  feed- 
ing place  for  migratory  waterfowl,  and 
a  place  where  people  can  observe  nature 
and  enjoy  recreational  activities.  We 
will,  thus,  be  preserving  Pennsylvania's 
last  remaining  true  tidal  marshland 
with  its  rich  ecological  values  for  the 
future  to  also  enjoy. 

I  have  been  notified  by  Mr.  Willisun 
GifTord  at  3:07  p.m.  today  that  the  OMB 
has  no  objection  to  this  bill  £ind  the  re- 
port submitted  on  this  bill  originally  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
highly  favorable. 

However,  this  favorable  Department  of 
the  Interior  report  was  not  presented 
to  the  committee  when  the  OMB  orig- 
inally objected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  con- 
sider this  bill. 

U.S.  Depabtmknt 

OF  THE  IntIEIOB, 
0»T1CB  or  THS  Secretabt, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  respond  to  your 
request  for  comment  on  H.R.  7088,  a  bill 
"To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Tinicum  Environmental  Center  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

To  assure  the  preservation  of  this  natural 
tidal  marsh  at  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia, 
we  recommend  enactment  of  HJl.  7088  with 
the  amendments  suggested  herein. 

H.R.  7088  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
or  exchange  not  to  exceed  1,200  acres  of  the 
natural  area  known  as  Tinicum  Marsh,  in 
Delaware  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
so  acquired  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  aa  the  Tinicum  Environmental 
Center  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  restor- 
ing and  developing  its  natural  values.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  by  section  4 
to  acquire  administrative  Jurtsdlction  of  Fed- 
eral property  within  the  Environmental 
Center,  if  such  transfer  la  approved  by  the 
custodial  agency,  and  by  section  5  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  or  its  political 
subdivisions,  private  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals. Section  6  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $4  million  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation. 

Local  interests  have  long  sought  protec- 
tion for  those  portions  of  the  Tinicum  Marsh 
which  remain  unspoiled  by  the  rapid  pace 
of  urban  development.  Prom  its  natural  state 
as  a  thriving  component  of  the  Delaware 
River  estuary,  Tinicum  Marsh  and  its  to- 
•ligenoua  wUdllfe  have  been  t>rought  to  the 
brinlt  of  total  destruction.  I^and  fill  for  com- 
mercial and  residential  development,  waste 
disposal  and  highway  construction  have  all 
contributed  to  its  diminution.  Despite  these 
encroachments,  however,  the  Tinicum  Marsh 
constitutes  an  area  of  wUdllfe  habitat  im- 
minently worthy  of  preservation.  At  its  east- 


em  end,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  adminis- 
ters a  260-acre  Tinicum  Wildlife  Preserve. 
One  hundred-nineteen  species  of  waterfowl 
and  shorebirds,  177  species  of  land  birds,  and 
many  small  mammals,  including  mink, 
muakrat,  river  otter  and  fox,  have  been 
known  to  Inhabit  the  Preserve.  Althoiigh 
the  Preserve  attracts  nearly  40,000  visitors 
a  year,  its  recreation  potential  has  not  been 
well-developed. 

The  threat  to  ecological  values  of  the 
marsh  prompted  establishment  last  year  of 
the  Tinicum  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  composed  of 
representatives  from  our  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe,  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, in  addition  to  a  sp>okesman  for  area  con- 
servationists. In  its  report  of  July  28,  1070, 
"Tinicum  Marsh  Preservation:  A  Proposal", 
the  Committee  iirged  Immediate  Federal  ac- 
tion "to  provide  a  sanctuary  for  wildlife,  a 
center  for  environmental  education  and  out- 
door recreation  for  people".  Because  of  its 
proximity  to  a  metropolitan  population  of 
nearly  5  million,  the  Committee's  report 
stated  that: 

"Tinlcum's  greatest  asset  is  its  potential 
for  an  iirban  wildlife  habitat  area  of  national 
significance — an  envlromnental  center  where 
man  could  come  to  know  better  the  natural 
world  of  which  he  Is  a  part.  It  olTen  an  op- 
portunity for  a  new  design  which  harmonizes 
the  needs  of  wild  creaturess  and  man,  the 
hope  of  a  fuller  life  for  urban  dwellers." 

H.R.  7068  conforms  to  the  Committee's 
recommendation  that  there  be  established 
a  Federal  environmental  center  at  Tinicum 
Marsh.  We  propose  that  the  Center  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and  that  there  be 
constructed  a  visitor  center  and  interpreta- 
tive facility  to  provide  a  meaiiiugtxil  experi- 
ence for  some  400,000  visitors  annually.  Plans 
for  wildlife-oriented  recreation  include  a  sys- 
tem of  nature  trails,  bicycle,  paths,  and  a 
canoe  concession.  Picnic-lunch  facilities  and 
benches  would  be  located  at  appropriate 
places  along  the  hiking  trails.  The  interpre- 
tive center  would  afford  to  individual  visitors 
and  groups  of  students  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  environmental  education.  In  short, 
enactment  of  HJl.  7088  would  protect  the 
residual  Tinicum  Marsh  from  further  en- 
croachment, provide  a  natural  ecological 
area  for  the  enjoyment  of  urban  dwellers  and 
contribute  to  recreation  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic region. 

The  amendments  we  suggest  would  au- 
thorize administration  of  the  Tinicum  En- 
vironmental Center  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  acd  provide  specifl- 
cally  for  establishment  of  a  wUdllfe  Inter- 
pretive center.  We  es4:lmate  the  current  cost 
of  acquiring  privately  held  Interests  In  land 
at  $4  mlUion,  with  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion required  for  development,  including 
construction  of  the  interpretive  center.  The 
authorization  contained  in  section  6.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ro<aRs  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor  this  bill  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania,  that  Is  HJl. 
7088.  I  remember  the  Tinicum  Marsh 
since  its  past  heyday.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  resting  places  for  the  migratory 
fowl  on  the  eastern  fisrway.  Today  it  Is 
one  of  our  few  remaining  resting  places 
for  the  mlgratorr  wildfowl  In  that  area. 


We  are  now  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
new  highway,  1-95.  If  we  continue  to 
take  away  from  this  marsh,  from  this 
marvelous  sanctuary,  there  will  be  no 
place  for  the  migratory  fowl  to  come  in 
and  rest,  and  no  place  in  the  area  for 
people  to  observe  wildfowl. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  is  one  of  the 
few  large  remaining  reservoir  basins  for 
rainwater,  because  of  the  considerable 
drop  in  the  altitude  from  the  immediate 
inland  sector  to  the  river.  The  rainwa- 
ters will  collect  here. 

We  are  at  that  point  directly  over  the 
Brandywine  and  Raritan  stratas,  which 
replenishes  most  of  the  water  in  this 
area. 

There  Is  so  much  to  be  said  for  this 
bill  that  one  could  not  say  it  at  one  time. 
I  strongly  support  the  issue.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  us. 

I  congratwate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  concur  thoroughly  with  his  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This,  as  I  understand  It, 
provides  $4  million  for  the  purchase  of 
1,200  acres  of  swamp? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  3^eld,  the  figure  is  $2,- 
250,000. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  believe  the  amount  sug- 
gested is  about  double  what  is  called  for 
in  the  bill  before  us,  which  is  $2,250,000, 
not  $4  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  language  reads: 

Hereby  authorized  $4  mllUon  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thlf 
Act. 

I  am  reading  from  H.R.  7088,  of  the 
date  of  April  1,  1971. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  TTie  gentleman  is  read- 
ing from  the  wrong  bill. 

H.R.  7088,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, on  page  4,  section  6,  line  16,  reeds 
as  follows: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,250,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  committee  very  carefully  went 
into  the  cost  and  held  it  to  the  bare 
minimum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  still  makes  the 
swamp  cost  about  $1,500  an  acre. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  that 
this  swamp  will  produce  more  protein 
per  SMjre  than  the  best  Iowa  com  land. 
It  is  a  good  buy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  More  protein  for  what? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Pood  for  human  beings. 
It  happens  to  be  right  in  the  middle  of 
Philadelphia,  where  it  can  be  enjoyed 
by  the  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  they  grow  in  a 
swamp  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Almost  every  one  of  our 
marine  fish  species  is  dependent  upon 
the  coastal  and  tidal  marshes.  That  is  a 
most  important  asset. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  But,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  means  the  Postal 
Service  must  have  made  a  big  mistake  by 
going  Into  that  swamp  near  Secaucus, 
N.J.,  with  a  mammoth  bulk-mail  facil- 
ity, because  that  will  deprive  the  ducks 
of  food. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect on  that  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  understand  they  will  not  be  able  to 
operate  that  facility  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  else 
that  is  proposed  to  be  purchased  through 
this  method,  and  is  this  swamp  also  full 
of  methane  gas? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  wlU  introduce  legislation  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  this  particular  mat- 
ter he  is  discussing,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman we  will  consider  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  the  question. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  answer  to  new  legislation 
which  will  be  considered  at  some  time 
in  the  future. 

The  committee  tried  to  set  aside  a  very 
important  natural  resource  for  future 
generations.  E^'erybody  in  the  area  is  for 
it,  and  I  certainly  hope  my  friend  from 
Iowa,  who  is  a  fair-minded  man,  would 
Join  the  entire  Pennsylvania  delegation 
in  support  of  tills  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  New  Jersey  seems  to 
be  involved  in  this,  too,  you  know. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
who  raised  a  question  of  cost  that  if  you 
permit  this  to  continue  to  be  filled,  it  will 
not  be  worth  $1,500  an  acre.  Certain  of 
the  land  that  has  been  filled  has  been 
sold  for  $20,000  an  acre,  and  the  people 
who  bought  it  thought  they  were  getting 
a  bargain,  very  frankly,  because  of  the 
natiu-e  of  it,  we  are  fortimate  in  being 
able  to  get  this  tract  of  land  at  the  price 
for  which  they  have  taken  an  option  on 
it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  how  fortu- 
nate the  Postal  Service  was  in  getting 
that  site  in  New  Jersey,  because  they 
have  to  piunp  the  human  eflSuent  out  of 
that  huge  bulk  mailing  center  of  more 
than  1  million  square  feet.  They  will  have 
to  pimip  that  out  over  the  roof  because 
they  cannot  dispose  of  it  through  the 
bottom  of  the  building. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Ctoe  of  the  nice  things, 
I  ml^t  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
is  we  are  not  going  to  build  a  bulk  mail 
plant  in  this  area  and  we  will  not  be 
bothered  with  those  problems  here. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  imquaimed  support  of  HJl. 
7088.  which  would  preserve  the  last,  true 
tidal  marshland  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  my  years  of  service  on  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  commission. 
I  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  Nation's  re- 
maining wetland  areas  to  protect  our 
migratory  waterfowl.  To  accommodate 
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their  needs,  we  must  act  with  dispatch  to 
preserve  sufficient  acreage  to  provide  es- 
sential breeding,  feeding,  resting,  and 
wintering  areas. 

Establishment  of  the  Tinicum  National 
Environmental  Center,  as  authorized  un- 
der this  bill,  would  help  meet  this  need. 
Studies  of  the  area  have  shown  that  it  Is  a 
classic  example  of  desirable  property  that 
must  be  protected  from  the  fiu-ther  de- 
structive aims  of  urban  developers.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  migratory  waterfowl  use 
the  Tinicum  marshes  to  rest  and  feed. 
And,  as  the  committee  report  indicates, 
at  least  119  kinds  of  waterfowl  tmd  shore 
birds  and  177  species  of  land  birds  have 
been  sighted  at  Tinicum. 

My  long  standing  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  area  has  been  reflected  in 
questions  I  have  raised  during  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearings.  Original  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  Highway  1-95  in  this 
area  had  it  pointed  like  a  knife  through 
the  preserve.  However,  I  have  since  been 
informed  that  a  satisfactory  solution  as 
to  the  design  and  location  of  the  high- 
way has  been  reached  among  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  wildlife  interests.  I  Intend 
to  keep  close  tabs  on  this  situation. 

Meanwhile  passage  of  the  legislation 
currently  under  consideration  is  vital  if 
we  are  to  preserve  and  reclaim  these 
marshlands.  The  cooperation  of  the  State 
and  of  private  owners  of  the  desired  lands 
has  been  assured.  Let  us  show  our  good 
faith  by  committing  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  this  most  important  project. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
onrBSAi,  isAvx 
Mr.   DINGELL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all   Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl 
7088.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorima  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  takoi;  and  there 
were— yeas  361,  nays  8,  not  voting  82, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  28] 
TEAS— 361 


Abbltt 

Abemettay 

Abotirezk 

Abzug 

Adama 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews 
Annunzto 
Archer 
Arends 
Aapln 


Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglch 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betta 

BevUI 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Bogga 

Boland 


Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasoo 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  W.O. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Maaa. 


Burleaon,  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
CoUlns.  Ul. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danleljon 
delaOaiBa 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dsrwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Elrlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
H>lns,  Tenn. 
FaaceU 
Plndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B 
Ford, 

WlUiam  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalxno 
Ooldwater 
Gonzales 
Coodllng 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Oubaer 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hali)ern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


J  Hanley 
'  Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 


Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Maas. 

Hides,  Wash. 

HlllU 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynsld 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landnmi 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  lA. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McOoIlister 

McCormack 
.  McCulIoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 
.  Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 
MazzoU 

Meeds 
Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  CaUf. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minish 

Mink 

MltcheU 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moahear 

Moas 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTJeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 


Peyser 

Pickle 

PUe 

Plmie 

PodeU 

Pofl 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pucinaki 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Re\U8 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Buth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Bar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Btelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
TTdaU 
nilman 
VanDeerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whttten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 


Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 


Colmer 

Oross 

HaU 


Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 

NAYS— 8 

MUler,  Ohio 

Rarick 

Rousselot 


Zlon 


Scherle 

Schmltz 


members  of  the  Illinois  Hospital  Associa- 
tion in  my  office.  Had  I  been  present  for 
the  vote,  I  would  have  voted  aye.  I  ask 
that  the  permanent  Record  so  reflect  this 
vote. 


NOT  VOTING — 62 


Alexander  Dellums  Mills.  Md. 

Anderson,  Downing  Mip«hftn 

Tenn.  Dwyor  Murphy,  ni. 

Ashbrook  Eckhardt  O^onskl 

Ashley  Edmondson  Felly 

Asplnall  Edwards,  La.  Poage 

BadlUo  Evans,  Colo.  Pryor,  Ark. 

Bell  Forsytbe  Qute 

Blaggl  Frelinghuysen  Rallsback 

Blanton  Olbbona  Boblson,  N.Y. 

Blatnlk  Hansen,  Wash.  Boy 

Brlnkley  Hwrsha  Ruppe 

Brown,  Mich.  Hawkins  Si>ence 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Helstoakl  Stanton, 

Cabell  Kuykendall  J.  William 

Carter  Landgrebe  Stubblefleld 

Chisholm  Lennon  Whltehurat 

Clay  McCloskey  WldnaU 

Gorman  McDonald,  Wyatt 

Crane  Mich.  Zwach 

Davis,  Oa.  Macdonald, 
Davis.  S.O.  Mass. 

Davis,  Wis.  Melcher 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Macdouald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  G'Konskl. 

Mr.  HelstoslU  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  minols  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Mictilgan. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Boblson  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 
Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  Zwach. 
Mr.  J.  WUUam  Stanton  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Widnall  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

^  The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  necessarily  detained  in  responding 
to  the  rollcaU  on  HJl.  7088,  to  establish 
the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center,  Pa.,  shice  I  was  conferring  with 


SAN     FRANCISCO     BAY     NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  roles  and  pass  the  bUl  (HJl. 
12143)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  as  amended. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 
HJR.  12143 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  highly  sig- 
nlflcant  wildlife  habitat  in  the  area  known 
as  south  San  Francisoo  Bay  In  the  State  of 
California,  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife,  including  spe- 
cies known  to  be  threatened  with  extinction, 
and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  wildlife- 
oriented  recreation  and  nature  study  wltliln 
the  open  space  so  preserved,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  ae  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish,  as  herein  provided,  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  to  be  known  as  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "refuge") . 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  refuge  those  lands, 
marshes,  tidal  flats,  salt  ponds,  submerged 
lands,  and  open  waters  in  the  south  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Boundary  May,  Prc^oeed  San 
Pranclsoo  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge", 
dated  July  1971,  and  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately twenty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  acres  within  four  distinct 
units  to  be  known  as  Fremont  (five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  acres),  Mowry 
Slough  (seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  acres),  Alvlso  (three  thoiisand 
and  eighty  acres),  and  Oreco  Island  (five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
acres).  Said  boundary  map  shaU  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdllfe,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
refuge  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect in  the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as 
he  determines  that  lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests therein  sufficient  to  constitute  an  ef- 
ficiently Bdmlnlstrable  refuge  have  been  ac- 
quired for  administration  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  make  corrections  In  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge,  but  the  total  area 
within  the  t>oundarles  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-three  thousand  acres  of  lands, 
mushes,  tidal  flats,  salt  ponds,  submerged 
lands,  and  open  waters. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  ref- 
uge and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  acquired  for  the  refuge  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended  (80  Stat.  927;  16  T7.S.C. 
668dd-668€€) ;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  additional  statutory  authority  as 
may  be  available  to  him  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources, the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  and  Interpretive  educa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
and  waters  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or 
exchange:  Provided,  however.  That  lands,  wa- 
ters,  and  Interests   therein   owned   by   the 


State  of  California  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  dona- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1972,  and  ending 
June  30,  1977,  not  to  exceed,  however,  $i),000.- 
(XK)  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests 
therein  as  authorized  by  section  4  of  this  Act, 
and  not  to  exceed  $11,300,000  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAn.T.TARD.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  12143  is  to  preserve  and 
enhance  wildlife  habitat  for  the  protec- 
tirax  of  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  in  the  south  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
wildlife  oriented  recreation  and  native 
study. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  past  25 
years  it  is  estimated  that  67  percent  of 
the  estuarine  wildlife  habitat  in  the  State 
of  California  has  been  destroyed  by 
dredge  and  fill  activity.  What  is  even 
more  alarming  is  the  fact  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  habitat  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  itself  has  been  reduced  by  75  per- 
cent because  of  dredge  and  fill  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  south  San  Francisco  Bay 
constitutes  an  ecological  system  that 
supports  a  rich  diversity  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. Its  marsh,  mudflats,  (^}en  water  and 
salt  ponds  afford  natural  habitat  to  large 
numbers  of  migratory  waterfowl,  shore 
and  water  birds,  fish  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals, including  a  colony  of  harbor  seals. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  the  Pacific  Flyway 
or  shore  birds  at  some  time  of  the  year 
depend  upon  the  south  bay  tidal  flats 
for  food  and  related  life  requirements.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  endangered  species 
inhabit  the  bay  area  sucli  as  the  Cali- 
fornia least  tern,  the  California  clapper 
rail,  and  the  salt  marsh  harvest  mouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  achieving  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation,  briefly  explained,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  in  the  south 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  be  known  as 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

Section  2  of  tfte  bill  would  provide  for 
inclusion  in  the  refuge  of  approximately 
21,662  acres  of  lands  consisting  of 
marshes,  tidal  flats,  salt  ponds,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  open  waters  in  the 
south  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  The  ref- 
uge would  encompass  four  distinct  units, 
briefly  described  as  follows: 

The  Fremont  Unit — consisting  of  5.520 
acres; 

The  Mowry  Slough  Unit — consisting  of 
7.175  acres; 

The  Alviso  Unit — consisting  of  3,080 
acres;  and 

The  Greco  Island  Unit — consisting  of 
5,887  acres. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
SecretsuT  of  the  Interior  to  officially  es- 
tablish the  refuge  by  publication  of  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  whenever 
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he  determined  that  the  lands,  waters  and 
interests  therein  sufficient  to  constitute 
an  efficiently  administrable  refuge  have 
been  acquired.* 

The  Secretary  would  be  given  author- 
ity to  make  corrections  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  refuge  whenever  he  deemed  it  ad- 
visable, provided  the  total  acreage  in  the 
refuge  does  not  exceed  23,000  acres. 

In  addition,  section  3  of  the  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  administer  the 
refuge  as  a  part  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  However,  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  utilize  such 
additional  statutory  authority  as  may  be 
available  to  him  and  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  development  of  outdoor 
and  interpretative  education  opportuni- 
ties. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands  and  wa- 
ters or  interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange:  provided,  however, 
that  with  respect  to  lands  and  waters 
and  interests  therein  owned  by  the  State 
of  California  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  those  lands  could  be  acquired  by 
donation  only. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  for  the  5-year  life  of  the  pro- 
gram— from  July  1,  1972,  to  June  30, 
1977— provided,  that  not  to  exceed  $9 
million  would  be  authorized  for  acquisi- 
tions and  not  to  exceed  $11.3  million  for 
carrying  out  the  other  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12143,  has  the  strong 
support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
all  county  and  municipal  governments 
concerned,  all  conservation  and  recrea- 
tional organizations  in  the  area,  the  State 
of  California,  and  all  witnesses  testifying 
at  the  heai-ings.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  aware  of  anyone  who  is  opposed 
to  this  legislation. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  ordered  the  bill  reported 
unanimously,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  partic- 
ular tribute  to  our  coUeagues  from  Cali- 
fornia who  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this 
bill  to  fruition  and  consideration. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards), 
who  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
our  friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Mailliard)  , 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey).  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Leggett)  ,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers from  California  who  have  joined  in 
the  sponsoring  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  support  H.R.  12143  establishing 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Today  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
program   of  wildlife  management   and 
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wetlands  conservation.  The  bill  previous- 
ly considered  (HJl.  7088)  establishing 
the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center,  together  with  this  legislation, 
mark  our  first  effort  to  preserve  viable 
wildlife  habitat  literally  at  the  doorstep 
of  major  meti-opolit^  areas,  Philadel- 
phia and  San  Francisco. 

In  tlie  past,  wUdlife  refuge  acquisition 
has  been  concentrated  in  relatively  re- 
mote areas  which  have  felt  Uttle  impact 
from  our  industrial  society.  This  was  es- 
sential in  order  to  insure  preservation  of 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  habitat  needed 
to  sustain  our  migratory  waterfowl  along 
the  traditional  flyways. 

While  the  preservation  of  wetlands, 
particularly  breeding  grounds,  in  more 
remote  areas  will  continue  unabated,  we 
are  now  seizing  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
serve unique  habitat  areas  that  have  sur- 
vived man's  encroachment — the  hard 
core  that  nature  has  kept  alive  in  the 
midst  of  society  and  in  spite  of  land  fill- 
ing, intense  pollution  and  general  neglect. 
Tinicum  Marsh,  as  described  pre- 
viously, and  south  San  Francisco  Bay  are 
two  such  unique  areas  where  people  will 
have  the  chance  to  observe  and  enjoy 
the  phenomena  of  nature  without  travel- 
ing hundreds  of  miles. 

More  than  4  million  people  live  within 
an  hour's  drive  of  the  south  bay  refuge 
area.  Many  people  will  visit  the  refuge 
for  its  varied  educational  and  recrea- 
tional values.  A  caa-eful  balance  between 
these  uses  and  protection  of  wildlife  val- 
ues must,  of  course,  be  struck.  Wildlife- 
oriented  activities  will  be  emphasized  to 
enable  visitors  to  better  understand  and 
appreciate  the  contributions  and  rela- 
tionships of  wildlife  tund  wild  areas  to 
man. 

Only  through  understanding  the  com- 
plex chain  of  life  which  occurs  in  wet- 
land habitat  can  one  appreciate  and  re- 
spect such  an  area.  Trained  giiides,  in- 
formation centers,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
hibits wiU  acquaint  visitors  with  the 
unique  features  of  the  refuge. 

Only  four  miles  of  the  276-mile  bay 
shoreline  have  been  set  aside  for  public 
parks.  This  limited  access  prevents  most 
people  from  approaching  and  enjoying 
the  wildlife  values  of  the  bay.  Carefully 
planned  access  routes  leading  to  vantage 
points  at  the  edge  of  natural  marshes 
and  salt  ponds  will  be  provided.  Foot- 
patlis  will  encoiu'age  hiking.  Some 
marshes  will  feature  floating  or  elevated 
walkways.  In  some  sloughs  and  channels, 
self-guided  boat  tours  will  be  developed. 
Throughout  the  refuge,  facilities  will 
promote  the  unhurried  study  and  under- 
standing of  wildlife.  In  essence,  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge 
will  provide  a  unique  outdoor  classroom 
for  environmental  education  with  pro- 
grams designed  for  all  age  groups. 

The  value  of  this  refuge  to  man  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollare.  Yet  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  funds  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  such  areas. 
The  cities  and  counties  surrounding  the 
proposed  refuge  have  all  taken  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  freeze  further  zoning 
changes  and  development  within  the 
refuge  lands — a  vital  step  to  hold  down 
land  values  and  thus  insure  that  the 
sums  authorized  for  land  acquisition  will 


be  sufficient.  Unfortunately,  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  rising  land  values  eat  up  ap- 
propriations for  park  and  refuge  acqui- 
sition at  alarming  rates.  The  communi- 
ties of  the  south  bay  area  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  concerted  efforts  to 
make  this  refuge  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a 
unique  national  asset  which  is  worthy  of 
preservation.  We  must  act  now  while 
there  is  still  enough  of  these  wetlands 
remaining  to  make  the  effort  meaninK- 
ful. 

Mr.  GUESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  particular 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  12143.  On  September  23,  1968,  I 
introduced  the  first  bill — H.R.  19946  of 
the  90th  Congress — providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
in  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  I 
am  indeed  gratified  by  the  support  for 
this  proposal  which  has  been  evidenced 
since  that  time  by  hundreds  of  persons 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Special  credit  for  doing  some  of  the 
ground  work  which  has  brought  us  to 
this  stage  in  the  legislative  process  goes 
to  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Ogilvie,  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay- 
lands  Planning,  Conservation  and  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  Committee.  We 
have  also  been  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  H. 
Thomas  Harvey,  who  is  with  San  Jose 
State  College.  Dr.  Harvey  has  been 
honored  in  the  past  by  being  named  Con- 
servationist of  the  Year. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Don  Ed- 
wards, who  has  coordinated  this  legis- 
lative effort.  His  leadership  has  been  in 
a  large  measure  responsible  for  bringing 
this  legislation  before  the  House. 

By  reviewing  my  file  on  this  legisla- 
tion, which  now  measures  close  to  a  foot 
in  thickness,  it  is  apparent  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  timely,  thoroughly 
planned,  and  widely — and  enthusiastical- 
ly— supported  proposals  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  sponsoring.  This  citizen  sup- 
port, from  all  levels,  is  tremendously  en- 
couraging. It  has  been  responsible  and 
constructive.  In  my  view,  prompt  action 
on  this  bill  is  vita!  not  only  because  the 
concept  of  the  refuge  is  real  and  urgent 
and  right,  but  because  Congress  M  an  in- 
stitution must  be  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people  which,  as  I  said  before,  has 
in  tills  instance  been  positively  expressed 
rnd  conscientiously  pursued. 

I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  Chamber  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  and 
history  of  this  proposal,  which  would  set 
aside  approximately  21,000  acres  of  tidal 
flats,  marshlands,  and  sloughs  so  that 
what  is  left  of  the  once  abundantly 
flourishing  wildlife  there  may  have  some 
chance  for  survival.  For  the  record,  I  am 
including  at  this  time  a  summary  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  proposal,  which 
follows : 

1.  Preservation  of  tldelands  vital  to  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Pacific  Flyway  canvasback 
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and  scaup  populations  and  major  concentra- 
tions of  shore  birds; 

2.  Protection  of  a  few  small  segments  of 
tidal  marsh  inhabited  by  California  clapper 
rails,  salt  marsh  harvest  mice  and  two  sub- 
species of  song  sparrow,  all  depleted  due  to 
habitat  loss; 

3.  Protection  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
harbor  seal  hauling  grounds  still  existing  in 
San  Francisco  Bay; 

4.  Perpetuation  and  enhancement  of  nest- 
ing areas  for  avocets,  black-necked  stUts, 
Caspian  terns,  great  blue  and  black-crowned 
night  herons,  snowy  and  common  egrets  and 
other  water  and  marsh  birds; 

5.  Provision  of  a  unique,  close  to  home 
wildlife  area  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature 
enthusiasts,  including  areas  for  photography, 
bird  watching,  hiking,  ecological  Interpreta- 
tion, hunting,  fishing,  and  other  nattire- 
orieuted  activities; 

6.  Protection  of  the  open  Bay  to  help  fight 
water  pollution;  and 

7.  Protection  of  the  open  Bay  and  salt 
ponds,  to  help  fight  air  pollution  and  to  In- 
sure the  even  climate  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  and  the  South  San  Francisco  Bay  Is 
not  changed  for  the  worse. 

Each  of  these  objectives,  alone,  is  im- 
portant. Taken  together,  this  Is  a  situ- 
ation where  the  whole  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  To  one  who  has  known 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  all  his  life, 
it  is  truly  heartbreaking  to  watch  the 
effects  of  the  relentless  onslaught  of  ever 
increasing  numbers  of  hiunan  beings  on 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful areas  in  the  United  States.  The  dam- 
age has  been  severe.  We  have  seen  bay- 
lands  filled  in  for  more  living  space  and 
raw  sewage  dumped  into  the  bay's  spar- 
kling waters.  Animals  and  birds  of  all 
kinds  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  sur- 
vive. There  is  a  point  of  no  return  in  the 
ecological  balance  of  a  living  thing  like 
the  bay,  and  we  must  act  now  before  that 
point  is  reached,  before  it  is  simply  too 
late. 

I  believe  the  importance  of  saving  the 
bay  is  especially  well  expressed  in  an 
excerpt  from  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife's  excellent  report  on 
the  San  Fi-ancisco  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  which  I  would  like  to  read  at 
this  time: 

Sau  Francisco  Bay,  a  place  of  incompa- 
rable beauty.  Is  a  great  living  natural  re- 
source, a  theater  where  wildlife,  winds, 
clouds,  rain,  and  sunshine  play  roles  in  a 
continuing  drama  unfolding  before  the 
changing  backdrop  of  rising  and  falling  tides. 

To  the  four  niUlion  Bay  area  residents  and 
millions  of  visitors,  the  Bay  is  the  principal 
feature,  a  focal  point.  It  provides  food  and 
recreation,  moderates  the  weather,  and  ab- 
sorbs human  and  industrial  wastes. 

But  the  Bay  Is  changing.  Since  the  first 
explorers  and  settlers  came,  haphazard  fill- 
ing of  its  shores  has  shrunk  the  Bay  from 
680  to  400  square  mUes.  If  this  continues. 
It  could  become  an  ugly  sewage  ditch. 

Concerned  citizens  recognized  this  danger 
and,  m  1962,  organized  the  Save  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Association,  culminating  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Commission  In  1965. 
The  Commission  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Bay's  characteristics,  leading  to  preparation 
of  plans  for  conserving  the  Bay's  waters  and 
controlling  shoreline  development. 

This  approach  to  preserving  environmental 
quality  In  a  major  land  and  water  complex 
Is  a  landmark  achievement  In  land  use  plan- 
ning and  regional  consensus. 

This  effort  must  not  fall.  Seldom  has 
America  had  the  opportiinlty  to  implement 


a  natural  resource  plan  so  directly  concern- 
ing the  lives  of  so  many  millions  of  people. 
Success  in  preserving  the  Bay  as  a  healthy, 
llfe-enrlchlng  environment  has  implications 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  California.  Here 
may  be  an  Indication  of  man's  abUlty  to 
life  In  harmony  with  his  environment,  or  de- 
stroy It  and  himself. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  before  of 
the  need  to  preserve  our  natural  heritage 
so  that  future  generations  will  have  more 
than  depleted,  barren  wasteltmd  sur- 
rounding them,  and  I  reiterate  that  be- 
lief now.  Exposure  to  nature  in  its  most 
free  and  beautiful  state  tends  to  bring  out 
the  best  of  human  aspirations.  Preserv- 
ing the  bay  is  one  step  we  can  take  now 
to  establish  such  a  spiritual,  as  well  as 
visual,  legacy. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  everyone,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Leslie  Salt  Co.,  is  for 
this  proposal.  Virtually  every  citizen 
group  and  affected  governmental  unit, 
including  the  CaUfoi-nia  State  Leerisla- 
ture,  is  backing  it.  I  imderstand  most  of 
the  zoning  and  coordination  problems 
have  been  ironed  out  or  will  be  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  All  the  effort 
which  has  gone  into  this  proposal  must 
not  culminate  in  failure,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  House  will  approve  this 
legislation  promptly.  In  so  doing,  not 
only  will  a  magnificent  area  be  preserved 
from  further  desecration,  but  the  legis- 
lative process  will  have  worked  in  a 
meaningful  way  for  the  thousands  of 
individuals  who  have  dedicated  their 
energies  to  this  goal. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
and  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
passage  of  H.R.  12143,  a  bill  I  cospon- 
sored  with  24  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

As  has  been  aptly  explained  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, John  Dingell,  HM.  12143 
basically  is  designed  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  estabUsh  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  in  the  south  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  lurgent  that  this 
refuge  be  established  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  the  valuable  lands  to  be  included 
in  this  refuge  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, due  to  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  commercial,  industrial,  and  urban 
development. 

Unless  action  is  taken  now  to  protect 
and  preserve  this  last  remaining  wildlife 
habitat  in  South  San  Francisco  Bay,  a 
number  of  endangered  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  will  become  extinct,  our  migra- 
tory waterfowl  program  will  be  adversely 
affected,  and  millions  of  people  will  be 
deprived  of  valuable  recreational  and 
educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12143. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  lie  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend  and  uistingmshed  colleague 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
(Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mailliard)  has  said,  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  a  refuge  if  properly  de- 
veloped and  preserved  as  such  is  within 


striking  distance  of  4  million  people.  It 
is  a  wonderful  place  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  see  this  accom- 
plished, but  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to 
my  friends  from  California  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  people  of  the  bay 
brea,  particularly  those  peoplle  who  were 
so  active  and  aggressive  in  trying  to  get 
this  done,  that  if  they  will  just  clean 
up  the  pollution  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
the  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
now  jeop>ardized  will  be  back  there  as 
they  were  heretofoi'e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority  on  this  question  because 
for  some  period  of  years  I  was  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  knew  that  there 
were  3  millicm  people  dumping  their 
sewage  into  San  FYancisco  Bay.  The  big- 
gest violator  happens  to  be  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  itself. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  California  and  I  yield  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Edwards)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  not  only  the 
people  of  northern  California,  but  the 
entire  West,  we  are  so  very  much  in- 
debted for  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  after  many  years  of  hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  participate  today  in  the  culmination 
of  the  effort  of  so  many  outstanding 
groups  and  people  of  the  California  bay 
area  to  support  and  pass  l^slation  es- 
tablishing the  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge. 

In  recapping  a  little  of  the  history  and 
the  saga  of  this  idea  and  project  I  am 
going  to  borrow  Uberally  from  the  words 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Ogilivie,  who  is  the  re- 
cording secretary  but  really  the  father  of 
the  South  San  Francisco  Baylands  Plan- 
ning, Conservation  and  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  Committee. 

The  embryonic  wildlife  refuge  Idea 
really  took  hold  when  the  South  San 
Francisco  Baylands  Planning,  Conserva- 
tion and  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Com- 
mittee was  formed  early  in  1968  with 
representatives  from  Federal,  State, 
coimty,  and  local  agencies,  and  bay  area 
conservation  groups. 

This  committee  after  studying  the 
problems  and  resources  of  the  south  bay, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  as  an  important 
step  in  preserving  the  open  space  and 
recreational  values  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  bay.  After  extensive 
study  three  major  areas  were  identified 
as  particularly  rich  in  habitat  values  and 
in  wildlife  population.  These  areas  lie 
within  each  of  three  south  bay  counties: 
San  Mateo,  Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara. 

Studies  were  undertaken  and  in  1969 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
hfe  of  the  US.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior endorsed  the  refuge  complex.  In 
fact,  to  this  date,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  maintained  that  this  will  be 
their  "Wildlife  Refuge  Showcase." 
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I  will  not  recap  or  document  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill  but  do  want  to 
extend  a  word  of  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  bay  area  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Oarmatz)  and  a  special  word  of  ap- 
preciation to  that  great  conservationist 
from  the  State  of  Michigan  and  very  able 
legislator  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fish  and  Wildlife,  John 
DiNGELL.  Their  work  and  cooperation  on 
this  bill  are  deeply  appreciated. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  should  be  commended  for 
their  planning,  their  interbureau  cooper- 
ation, and  their  understanding.  Assistant 
Secretary  Nathaniel  Reed  has  shown  out- 
standing leadership  and  given  sensible 
direction  to  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  His  visualiza- 
tion of  this  refuge  as  the  keystone  of  a 
plan  to  protect  San  Francisco  Bay  is 
accurate  and  timely. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  ground 
swell  of  support  In  the  bay  area  for  the 
concept  of  a  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  this  bill  pro- 
posing it.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
letters  have  been  received  by  my  office 
and  the  Baylands  Committee  from 
schoolchildren,  college  students.  Girl  and 
Boy  Scouts  and  private  citizens. 

Resolutions  supporting  the  refuge  have 
been  adopted  by  the  following  bay  area 
government  entities  and  agencies: 

Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission. 

Alameda  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Santa  Clara  Coimty  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

San  Mateo  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

Alameda  Creek,  Coyote  Hills  Aquatic 
Park  Joint  Agency. 

Santa  Clara  County  Planning  Policy 
Committee. 

Alameda  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

Santa  Clara  Coimty  Plarmlng  Com- 
mission. 

San  Mateo  County  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission. 

Albany  City  Council. 

Hasrward  City  Planning  Commission. 

Hasrward  City  Council. 

Alameda  County  Parks  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Fremont  City  Recreation  Commission. 

Fremont  City  Council. 

Milpitas  City  Council. 

San  Jose  City  Ooals  Committee. 

San  Jose  City  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission. 

San  Jose  City  Council. 

Palo  Alto  City  Coimcil. 

Menlo  Park  City  Council. 

San  Mateo  City  Council. 

Union  City  City  Council. 

Santa  Clara  City  Council. 
.     Redwood  City  City  Council. 

Alvlso  Economic  Development  Services. 

State  of  California,  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  list  all 
of  the  Individuals  who  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  refuge,  special  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  three  gentle- 


men who  journeyed  here  to  Washington 
and  testified  before  Chairman  Dingell 
and  his  Fish  and  WildUf  e  Subcommittee. 
Dr.  Arthur  Ogilvie  the  father  of  the  wlld- 
Ufe  refuge  who  has  devoted  his  untiring 
efforts  and  initiative  in  a  constant  pur- 
suit of  this  goal.  Dr.  H.  Thomas  Harvey 
and  Christian  Nelson  whose  testimony 
added  immeasurably  to  our  success. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  efforts 
of  those  organizations  concerned  wltli 
our  envirormient  and  with  ecology  in 
general  must  be  taken  note  of.  These  or- 
ganizations who  work  actively  year  round 
to  preserve  for  all  of  us  the  precious 
heritage  of  nature.  Organizations  such 
as: 
The  Audubon  Society. 
California  Associated  Sportsmen. 
California  Bowman  Association. 
California  Farmer-Consumer  Associa- 
tion. 

California  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 
California  WUdlife  Federation. 
Committee  for  a  Green  Foothills. 
Committee  for  Crovenmiental  Respon- 
sibility. 

Consumers  Co-op  of  Palo  Alto,  Moun- 
tain View  and  Simnyvale. 

IMPACT  of  Southern  Alameda  County 
and  Northern  Santa  Clara  Coimty. 
League  of  Woman  Voters  of  Fremont. 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Garden  Clubs  of  California. 
San  Jose  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
San  Jose  State  CoUege  Conservation 
Forum. 

Santa  Clara  County  Central  Labor 
Council. 
Save  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Sierra  Club. 
Nature  Conservancy. 
American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Izaak  Walton  League. 
These  lists  while  seemingly  endless  I 
know  are  by  no  means  complete.  But  I 
wished  at  least  to  acknowledge  and  thanir 
as  many  of  those  who  have  helped  as 
possible. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  will  show  that  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  is  not  Just  a  habitat  for  birds 
and  flsh  but  Is  part  of  man's  habitat  as 
well.  While  man  should  not  be  able  to  es- 
tablish residence  on  the  bay,  he  should 
be  able  to  visit  it  often  and  there  to  find 
a  place  to  renew  his  relaltonshlp  with 
nature  and  Its  wlldness. 

This  refuge  will  provide  a  living  school 
where  the  young  can  learn  for  them- 
selves, discover  the  recreational,  scien- 
tiflc,  and  cultural  benefits  to  be  derived 
and  hopefully  help  them  to  understand 
man's  place  in  the  total  community  of 
living  things. 

While  human  values  can  never  be 
measured  in  dollars  alone,  this  refuge  will 
provide  tangible  human  benefit  in  the 
form  of  pollution  reduction.  It  can  and 
will  make  us  humans  more  aware  of  our 
surroundings  and  our  need  for  a  qual- 
ity environment,  including  the  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  and  wUd  places. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12143, 
a  bill  to  establish  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

South  San  Francisco  Bay,  within  1 
hour's  drive  of  the  bay  area's  4.5  million 


people,  is  a  haven  for  wildlife,  and  a 
peaceful  retreat  for  man. 

In  this  unique  area,  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  have  found  a  home,  and 
sizable  populations  of  migratory  water- 
fowl reside  during  the  winter.  Approxi- 
mately 33,000  of  the  Pacific  flyway's  can- 
vasback  population  winter  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Estimates  of  over  50,000  scamp 
have  been  recorded  in  the  south  bay.  The 
blue  and  black  crowned  night  herons  and 
snowy  egrets  are  provided  refuge  in  the 
bay. 

Two  endangered  species,  the  California 
clapper  rail,  and  the  salt  marsh  harvest 
mouse,  live  in  the  marshes  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay.  A  third  endangered 
species,  the  California  least  tern,  feeds 
and  nests  throughout  the  area. 

The  refuge  created  by  this  bill  would 
protect  a  harbor  seal  resting  and  nursery 
area  for  an  estimated  400  animals. 

The  bill,  HJl.  12143,  would  provide  a 
place  for  man  to  escape  the  confinement 
of  the  city,  and  enjoy  the  open  spaces  of 
the  refuge  where  he  could  flsh,  study 
nature,  and  photograph  the  fauna  and 
flora. 

My  only  regret  on  this  legislation  is 
that  it  should  have  passed  10  to  20  years 
ago.  The  sooner  we  get  this  bill  passed 
establishing  a  refuge  area,  the  quicker 
we  will  be  able  to  get  united  support  in 
saving  what  remsuns  of  the  bay. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  coauthor  of  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  12143  so  that  the  dream  of  a  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  south  San 
Francisco  Bay  will  become  a  reality. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  which  oversees  many  of  the 
Government's  wildlife  refuge  programs, 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  of  HJR. 
12143  and  urge  its  prompt  adoption  by 
the  House. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  a  wildlife  refuge  In 
the  southern  part  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Anyone  familiar  with  that  area  will 
readily  concede  the  need  for  such  action.  ^ 
As  the  committee  report  indicates,  the 
total  area  of  San  Francisco  Bay  in  1850 
was  almost  700  square  miles.  Today,  fol- 
lowing years  of  extensive  diking  and  fill- 
ing, it  measures  only  435  square  miles. 
Moreover  the  wildlife  habitat  in  the  bay 
has  been  reduced  by  a  shocking  75  per- 
cent. The  relentless  march  of  lu-ban  de- 
velopment must  not  be  permitted  to 
trample  the  remaining  wildlife  areas  in 
this  region.  The  south  bay  tidal  fiats  pro- 
vide food  and  related  life  requirements 
for  nearly  70  percent  of  the  Pacific  fly- 
way's  shore  birds  at  some  period  during 
each  year. 

The  absence  of  a  comprehensive  land- 
use  policy  and  the  need  to  protect  this 
habitat  from  further  human  onslaught 
both  call  for  establishment  of  a  national 
wildlife  refuge.  The  refuge  would  pre- 
serve the  natural  resources  of  the  south 
baylands,  conserve  remaining  open 
space,  and  provide  for  wildlife-oriented 
recreation  and  environmental  education 
opportunities.  As  an  ardent  conserva- 
tionist, I  lend  my  wholehearted  support 
for  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
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briefly  my  strong  support  for  H Jl.  12143. 
tbe  bill  to  establish  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  creation  of  this  new  refuge  \&  an 
important  and  necessary  step  both  in 
terms  of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  of  the  bay 
and  also  the  vast  majority  of  birds  who 
travel  along  the  Pacific  flyway. 

The  refuge  will  halt  any  further  en- 
croachment on  these  important  wet- 
lands, preserve  additional  and  vital  open 
space  areas  in  the  bay  area  and  provide 
unique  recreational  and  educational  ac- 
tivities. 

As  a  stanch  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  m-ge  its  favorable  consideration 
today. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  hard 
to  fully  express  the  feelings  a  person 
goes  through  as  he  sees  the  destruction 
of  a  precious  natural  resource. 

Growing  up  in  the  San  Francisco  aiea, 
I  saw  what  was  happening  to  the  bay. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  it  was  dying.  Even  in 
the  east  bay  area — Oakland,  where  I 
lived-^it  was  obvious. 

The  bay  still  is  sick.  This  bill  Is  not 
the  ultimate  painacea.  Yet,  this  impor- 
tant legislation  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
crucial  measuies  before  us  this  year. 

We  are  not  only  creating  a  wildlife 
refuge.  Indeed,  we  are  aiding  all  forms  of 
life  in  the  bay  area.  It  is  that  important. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  San  Jose  (Mr.  Edwards)  for  his 
efforts  in  making  this  bill  a  reality. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofiered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJ%. 
12143,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
tlurds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HH. 

12143. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALD  EAGLE  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
12186)  to  strengthen  the  penalties  im- 
posed for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

"Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  12186 

Be  it  enacted  by  th»  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTtresentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  aaaevibled.  That  the 
flret  section  ol  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for 
tlxe  protection  of  th«  bald  eagle",  improved 
June  8.  1940  (16  U.S.C.  668) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"Whoever", 

(3)  by  inserting  "Imowlngly,  or  with  negU- 

cxvni — -im—VKti  3 


gent  disregard  for  the  consequences  of  his 
act",  immediately  before  "take"; 

(3)  by  stfUdng  out  "shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  «500  or  in^rlsoned  not  mere 

six  months,  or  both :  Provided,"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  whoever 
violates  any  permit  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tS.OOO  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year  or  both:  Provided,  That  Ui  the  case  of 
a  second  or  subsequent  conviction  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  committed  after  the 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  proviso,  such 
person  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both:  Provided  further.  That  the  commls- 
slon  of  each  taking  or  other  act  prohibited 
by  this  section  vrith  respect  to  a  bald  or 
golden  eagle  shall  constitute  a  separate  vio- 
lation of  this  section :  Provided  further.  That 
one-haU  of  any  such  fine,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons giving  Information  which  leads  to  con- 
viction:  Provided  further,";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(b)  Whoever,  within  the  United  States 
or  any  place  subject  to  the  jurlBdictlon 
thereof,  without  being  permitted  to  do  so  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  shall  take,  possess,  sell, 
purchase,  barter,  offer  to  sell,  purchase  or 
barter,  transport,  export  or  import,  at  any 
time  or  in  any  manner,  any  bald  eagle,  com- 
monly known  as  the  American  eagle,  or  any 
golden  eagle,  alive  or  dead,  or  any  part,  nest, 
or  egg  thereof  of  the  foregoing  eagles,  or  who- 
ever violates  any  permit  or  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  clvU 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each  violation 
shall  be  a  separate  offense.  No  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  unless  such  person  is  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect 
to  such  violation.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  penalty,  the  gravity  of  the  violation, 
and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  per- 
son charged  shall  be  considered  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary. For  good  cause  shown,  the  Secretary 
may  remit  or  mitigate  any  such  penalty. 
Upon  any  failure  to  pay  the  penalty  assessed 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a  clvU 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  In  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  to 
collect  the  penalty  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jinlsdictlon  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
aSlon.  In  hearing  any  such  action,  the  court 
must  sustain  the  Secretary's  action  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

"(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  who 
has  issued  a  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other 
agreement  authorizing  the  grazing  of  domes- 
tic livestock  on  Federal  lands  to  any  person 
who  Is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  Act  or 
of  any  permit  or  regulation  issued  hereunder 
may  Immediately  cancel  each  such  lease,  li- 
cense, permit,  or  other  agreement.  The 
United  States  shaU  not  be  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  compensation,  reimbursement, 
or  damages  In  connection  with  the  cancella- 
tion of  any  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1940 
(16  U.S.C.  668a),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
the  following :  " :  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  jis  he  may  prescribe,  may  permit 
the  taking,  possession,  emd  transportation 
of  golden  eagles  or  eggs  or  nests  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  falconry." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1940 
(16  U.S.C.  668b)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  Any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may,  without  wfaxant,  ar- 
rest any  person  committing  in  bis  presence 
or  views  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  any 


permit  or  regulation  issued  hereunder  and 
take  such  person  Immediately  for  examina- 
tion or  trial  before  an  o£Qcer  or  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction;  may  execute  any  warrant 
or  other  process  Issued  by  en  officer  or  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  tbe  enforce- 
ment of  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  may, 
with  a  search  warrant,  search  any  place.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  cooperative  agreements  with  State 
ash  and  wildlife  agencies  or  other  appropri- 
ate State  authorities  to  facilitate  enforce- 
ment of  this  Set,  and  by  said  agreements  to 
delegate  such  enforcement  authority  to  State 
law  enforcement  personnel  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  effective  enforcement  of  this 
Act.  Any  Judge  of  any  court  established  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  any  United 
States  commissioner  may,  within  his  respec- 
tive Jurisdiction,,  upon  proper  oath  or  af- 
firmation shovt^g  probable  cause,  issue  war- 
rants in  all  such  eases. 

"(b)  AU  bald  or  golden  eagles,  or  parts, 
nests,  or  eggs  thereof,  taken,  possessed,  sold, 
purchased,  bartered,  offered  for  sale,  pur- 
chase, or  barter,  transported,  exported,  or 
Imported  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  of  any  permit  or  regulation  issued 
hereunder,  and  all  guns,  traps,  nets,  and 
other  equipment,  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft, 
and  other  means  of  transportation  used  to 
aid  in  the  taking,  possessing,  selling,  pur- 
chasing, bartering,  offering  for  sale,  purchase, 
or  barter,  transporting,  exporting,  or  import- 
ing of  any  bird,  or  part,  nest,  or  egg  thereof, 
in  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  any  permit  or 
regulation  issued  hereunder  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

'(c)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  a 
vessel  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  of  such  vessel  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures,  shall  apply  to 
the  seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  al- 
leged to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  provisions 
of  law  are  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  aU  powers,  rights,  and  duties  conferred 
or  Imposed  by  the  customs  laws  upon  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
exercised  or  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  by  such  persons  as  he  may 
designate." 

S«c.  4.  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  8. 
1940  (16  UJ3.C.  668c) ,  is  amended  by  inserting 
•poison"  immedUtely  after  "shoot  at,"  and 
by  striking  out  "otherwise  willfully". 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  12186 
is  to  extend  additional  protection  to  bald 
and  golden  eagles. 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  the  Members 
will  remember,  there  appeared  an  arti- 
cle in  the  August  3,  1971,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  described  in 
detail  one  of  the  most  detestable  out- 
rageous slaughters  of  blrdllfe  ever  to 
occur  in  the  history  of  mankind.  I  refer 
to  the  article  which  concerned  the  gun« 
ning  down  in  flight  of  approximately 
500  bald  and  golden  eagles  from  hell- 
copters  over  ranches  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  Just 
a  few  brief  excerpts  from  that  article 
which  I  think  clearly  speUs  out  the  need 
for  this  legislation  and  which  prompted 
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me  and  23  other  Members  of  the  House 
to  introduce  the  legislation  we  have  un- 
der consideration  at  this  time. 
The  article  reads  as  follows: 

A  helicopter  pilot  told  a  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee that  nearly  500  rare  bald  and  golden 
eagle«  were  gunned  down  In  flights  last  win- 
ter over  ranches  In  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

James  O.  Vogan.  the  pilot  of  the  heli- 
copter, testified  that  he  ferried  sharp- 
shooters on  the  flights  but  never  shot 
any  of  the  eagles  himself.  Sheep  ranchers 
paid  $80  a  day,  or  from  $10  to  $25  an 
eagle,  but  some  of  the  hunters  were  not 
paid  and  shot  the  eagles  just  for  the 
sport,  according  to  the  testimony. 

The  ranchers  ostensibly  paid  to  have 
the  eagles  killed  to  protect  livestock. 

The  eagles  were  shot  while  roosting 
or  in  flight  with  12-gage  shotguns.  The 
helicopter  would  retrieve  the  carcasses. 

The  48-year-old  pilot  said: 

We  had  a  regular  haystack  of  these  eagles 
when  we  first  started  bringing  them  in.  At 
one  time  last  November,  more  than  65  dead 
eagles  were  piled  up  at  the  Bolton  Ranch 
In  Wyoming  and  that  Wyoming  game  and 
fish  wardens  saw  them  there  but  did  noth- 
ing. Alter  that,  he  was  instructed  to  stack 
the  dead  eagles  In  a  sheep-shearing  shed  and 
later  the  carcasses  were  burled. 

The  article  also  told  of  the  23  deaths 
of  eagles  by  thalliimi  poisoning  near 
Casper,  Wyo.,  in  June  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today,  HJi.  12186,  will,  I  am 
convinced,  put  an  end  to  these  detestable 
acts,  both  as  to  the  killing  of  eagles  by 
poisoning  and  shooting. 

Briefly  explained,  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  amend  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection 
Act  to  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
knowingly,  or  with  negligent  disregard 
for  the  consequences  of  his  act,  to  take, 
possess,  sell,  barter,  offer  to  sell,  pur- 
chase or  barter,  transport,  export  or  im- 
port at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  any 
bald  or  golden  eagle  alive  or  dead  or 
any  part,  nest,  or  egg  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  language 
would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
amoimt  of  knowledge  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  proven  in  order  to  convict 
an  offender  under  the  act  since  under 
present  law  an  offender  can  be  convicted 
only  if  he  willfully  commits  one  of  the 
acts  I  jiist  enumerated. 

Also  section  1  of  the  bill  would  rewrite 
the  penalty  provision  of  present  law, 
which  makes  violators  of  the  act  subject 
to  a  $500  fine,  or  6  months  imprison- 
ment, or  both — to  increase  such  penal- 
ties as  follows:  First  time  offenders 
would  be  subject  to  a  $5,000  fine  or  1- 
year  imprisonment,  or  both;  and  sec- 
ond time  offenders  would  be  subject  to  a 
$10,000  fine  or  2  years  Imprisonment,  or 
both. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  provision,  one-half  of  any  crimi- 
nal fine  levied,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500, 
would  be  paid  to  any  person  giving  in- 
formation leading  to  a  conviction.  In  ad- 
dition, section  1  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  as- 
sess a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $5,000 
against  any  person  who,  without  per- 
mission to  do  so,  takes  a  golden  or  bald 
eagle  in  violation  of  the  act. 

Plnally.  section  1  of  the  biU  would  au- 
thorize the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 


who  has  issued  a  lease,  license,  permit  or 
other  agreonent  authorizing  the  grarfng 
of  domestic  livestock  on  Federal  lands 
to  any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a  vio- 
lation under  this  act  to  have  such  instru- 
ment immediately  cancelled. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit 
the  taking  of  golden  eagles,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  be 
used  for  falconry  purposes. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  in  effect 
broaden  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  act.  In 
addition  to  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  in  order  to  dele- 
gate some  of  tlie  enforcement  authority  to 
State  law  personnel.  Also,  any  vehicles, 
aircraft,  traps,  nets,  gims  and  other  in- 
strumentalities used  in  committing  the 
violation  would  be  forfeited  along  with 
the  eagles,  nests,  or  eggs  thereof  illegally 
taken.  Finally,  all  powers,  rights  and 
duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  cus- 
toms law  upon  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  seizm-e,  forfeiture  and 
condemnation  of  a  vessel  would,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act,  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by  such  per- 
sons as  he  may  designate. 

Section  4  of  the  bUl  would  amend  the 
act  to  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
poison  golden  or  bald  eagles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  might  point 
out  that  all  witnesses  testifying  at  the 
hearings  were  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
legislation;  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  received  favorable 
departmental  reports  on  the  legislation 
and  the  bill,  as  reported,  incorporates  all 
of  the  departmental  suggested  amend- 
ments; and  the  bill  was  unanimously  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  passage 
of  H.R.  12186,  a  bill  I  cosponsored  with 
23  other  Members  of  the  House. 

As  has  been  so  aptly  explained  by  Con- 
gressman DiNGELL,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Craiservation,  this  bill 
will  hopefully  put  an  end  to  the  inhu- 
mane killing  of  eagles  from  aircraft  or  by 
poisoning. 

The  slaughter  of  approximately  500 
bald  and  golden  eagles  in  the  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  last  year  was  a 
deliberate  defiance  of  Federal  and  State 
laws — and  it  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous acts  against  wildhfe  ever  com- 
mitted by  so-called  civilized  mankind. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  stiffer  penal- 
ties embodied  in  this  legislation  will  tend 
to  discourage  any  repetition  of  such  cal- 
lous and  wanton  destruction  of  these 
beautiful  birds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12186. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KeriH). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  H.R.  12186,  a  bill  designed  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  imposed  for 


violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection 
Act.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
explanatory  remarks  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Dingeix)  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  SiU)committee  on  Fish- 
eries and  WlldUfe  Conservation,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  bald  eagle,  America's  national 
bird  and  symbol,  is  already  in  serious 
trouble  and  in  danger  of  extinction  from 
hard  pesticides,  a  rapidly  diminishing 
habitat,  and  harmful  actions  of  man. 
The  total  bald  eagle  population  in  the 
entire  United  States  may  be  no  more 
than  6-11,000  northern  bald  eagles.  The 
entire  North  American  population  esti- 
mate for  golden  eagles  Is  no  more  than 
8-12,000  birds. 

Under  the  existing  Bald  Eagle  Protec- 
tion Act,  shooting  or  otherwise  molesting 
bald  eagles  has  been  illegal  since  1940, 
with  golden  eagles  now  protected  imder 
the  same  law.  Violations  of  that  act  are 
subject  to  a  $500  fine  and/or  6  months 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  existing  act  In 
halting  or  deterring  the  wtmton  destruc- 
tion of  these  fine  birds  of  prey  is  ex- 
tremely weak.  Past  experience  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  n.S. 
attorney's  ofBce  Indicates  that  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  law  are  not  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent  to  prevent  killing  or  poi- 
soning of  these  birds.  In  addition,  nu- 
merous State  courts  continue  to  treat 
these  prosecution  csises  tmder  the  Bald 
Eagle  Protection  Act  as  petty  offenses, 
and  are  reluctant  to  convict  offenders. 
The  national  furor  which  occmred  re- 
cently as  a  result  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  both  golden  and  bald  eagles 
by  airborne  bounty  hunters  and  use  of 
poisoned  antelope  carcasses  in  the  Mid- 
west amply  illustrates  the  need  for  furth- 
er protection.  Increased  penalties,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  kind  of  proof  required 
In  a  prosecution  in  order  to  more  amply 
provide  legal  safeguards  for  eagle  protec- 
tion and  conservation. 

Basically,  this  bill  would  lessen  the 
knowledge  required  to  be  proven  in  order 
to  convict  an  offender  for  violation  of  the 
act,  would  increase  the  maximum  crim- 
inal penalties  from  $500  flne/6  months' 
imprisonment  to  $5,000/1 -year  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  for  first  offenders;  $10,000 
fine  or  2  years'  imprisonment  or  both  for 
second  offenders.  To  assist  Federal  smd 
State  law  enforcement  ofQcials  in  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  the  act,  one- 
half  of  the  total  criminal  fine,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,500,  would  be  paid  to  those  who 
supplied  information  leading  to  prosecu- 
tion and  conviction. 

Other  provisions  would  be  added  to  the 
law  by  this  bill  in  order  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  authority  to,  first,  as- 
sess civil  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
act,  subsequent  regtilations  and  the  per- 
mits issued  thereunder:  second,  cancel 
grazing  licenses  on  Federal  lands  issued 
to  any  person  convicted  under  the  act; 
and,  third,  obtain  the  forfeiture  of  the 
instnunentalities — such  as  vehicles,  air- 
craft, traps,  nets,  guns,  and  so  forth- 
used  In  committing  the  violation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provisions  of  the  act  would  be 
extended  so  as  to  make  it  a  violation  of 
the  act  to  poison  a  golden  or  bald  eagle. 
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Recent  events  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  much  sterner  measures  are 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  deter- 
rent to  would-be  violators  of  the  existing 
act.  These  increased  penalties,  together 
with  a  requirement  of  less  specific  crimi- 
nal intent,  should  serve  to  deter  future 
violations  and  to  make  more  effective  the 
prosecution  of  alleged  violators.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imless  some  definitive  action, 
such  as  this  bill  pending  before  the 
House  now,  Is  taken,  this  country  will  be 
faced,  within  a  short  period  of  time,  with 
the  possible  extinction  of  our  national 
symbol— the  bald  eagle — due  to  the  ac- 
tions of  some  Americans  who  have  a 
wanton  and  negligent  disregard  for  the 
preservation  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant birds  in  our  Nation's  history.  I  urge 
speedy  passage  of  this  measure  today 
and  its  enactment  Into  law  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  a  question. 

Does  this  amendment  mean  that  if  a 
slieep  rancher  saw  an  eagle  swooping 
down  on  one  of  his  lambs  and  the  eagle 
was  ready  to  take  it  and  kill  it,  that  if 
he  shot  that  eagle  in  order  to  protect 
that  lamb  that  he  would  be  subject  to 
a  $5,000  fine  or  a  year  in  prison? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  that 
is — yes. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Would  that  mean  that  we 
would  be  encouraging  that  sheep  ranch- 
er's neighbor  by  giving  the  neighbor  $2,- 
500  to  snitch  on  him  and  reporting  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  also — yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10450, 
a  bill  designed  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection to  bald  and  golden  eagles. 

The  revelations  that  nearly  50  bald 
and  golden  eagles  were  killed  last  year 
in  Wyoming  and  Colorado  brought  vivid 
proof  that  the  current  penalties  under  the 
Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act  are  inadequate. 
In  addition  to  the  boimty  himters  who 
hunt  from  helicopters,  the  eagle  has 
fallen  prey  to  those  who  wEintonly  spread 
poisons  to  kill  "predators." 

Obviously,  stem  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  adequate  protection. 
The  golden  eagle  population  in  the  con- 
terminous 48  States  was  an  estimated 
702  in  1971;  the  bald  eagle  population 
was  an  estimated  2,519. 

The  bUl  before  us  today,  H.R.  10450, 
would  increase  the  penalties  for  harming 
these  great  birds. 

The  current  fine  for  taking  or  poison- 
ing a  bald  or  golden  eagle  Is  for  not  more 
than  $500  and/or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months.  This  has  not  served 
to  deter  those  who  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  eagle. 

This  bill,  H.R.  10450,  would  increase 
the  penalty  from  $500  or  6  months  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  to  $5,000  or  1  year 
imprisonment  or  both  for  the  first  viola- 
tion of  the  act.  Upon  conviction  of  a  sec- 
ond violation,  a  person  could  be  fined  up 
to  $10,000  and /or  Imprisonment  up  to  2 
years. 


In  addition,  H.R.  10450  extends  the 
Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  poisoning  an  eagle 
is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

In  the  past,  a  person  who  spread  poi- 
soned bait  that  was  eventually  consumed 
by  an  eagle,  could  not  be  prosecuted  be- 
cause killing  an  eagle  was  not  his  intent. 

The  bill,  H.R.  10450,  will  cover  those 
people  who  bait  and  who  know,  or  should 
know,  that  eagles  frequent  the  area,  and 
thus  are  likely  to  consume  the  poison  bait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  rancher  in  Wyoming 
who  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  at 
least  26  eagles  was  fined  $674.  In  fact, 
he  was  not  even  in  violation  of  Federal 
law. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  designed  to 
remedy  the  problem  by  increasing  pen- 
alties and  by  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  poison  an  eagle.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure  with  an  "aye" 
vote. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
case  of  extremism — of  indignation  run 
out  of  hand. 

There  is  already  a  stiff  penalty  against 
killing  eagles,  which  Is  $500  and  6  months 
in  jail.  This  bill  raises  the  penalty  to 
$5,000  and  1  year  in  jail. 

In  a  day  when  we  are  trying  to  get 
people  out  of  jail,  here  we  are  putting 
them  in  jail  for  an  offense  which  is  cer- 
tainly obnoxious  and  against  the  public 
interest  in  a  very  deep  and  genuine  way, 
but  which  certainly  does  not  warrant 
the  extreme  penalty  inflicted  here. 

The  Interior  Department  and  law  en- 
forcement oflacials  should  use  existing 
law  to  impose  the  stiff  but  reasonable 
penalties  which  already  apply. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ar- 
dent and  an  outspoken  protector  of  our 
natural  resources,  I  eagerly  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
of  HJl.  12186,  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection 
Act. 

H.R.  12186  is  the  strongest  action  that 
has  been  proposed  in  our  fight  to  prevent 
the  American,  or  bald  eagle  from  becom- 
ing extmct.  As  a  natural  resource,  the 
eagle  is  priceless.  Here  is  a  creature  that 
is  a  symbol  of  our  Nation,  pictured  on 
our  currency  and  official  Government 
seals.  Yet  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
the  target  of  imexplainable  abuse.  There 
are  only  an  estimated  5,000  to  11,000  bald 
eagles  remaining,  and  extinction  of  these 
wUd  creatures  is  a  very  real  threat. 

There  have  been  increasing  numbers 
of  violations  of  the  present  Eagle  Protec- 
tion Act,  and  it  is  time  that  stronger  leg- 
islation be  passed  to  serve  as  a  deterrent 
to  such  activities.  This  bill  would  great- 
ly increase  the  fines  and  terms  of  im- 
prisonment that  would  be  levied  on  vio- 
lators. All  types  of  violations  would  be 
covered.  And  negligence  would  not  serve 
as  an  excuse.  These  provisions  are  vitally 
needed  to  strengthen  the  current  act 
and  provide  added  protection  for  the 
bald  eagle. 

Present  law  allows  eagles  to  be  dis- 
posed of  If  they  are  causing  havoc  among 
livestock.  But  outrageous  incidents  such 
as  the  reported  mass  killing  of  500  eagles 
are  senseless  and  inexcusable.  Who  ben- 
efits from  these  actions?  Not  the  eagle, 
not  nature,  and  not  us. 

HJl.  12186  would  provide  needed  help 
to  Insure  that  the  bald  eagle  remains  a 


vital  part  of  the  wild  kingdom.  There  is  a 
poster  in  my  office  tliat  says,  "Ecology: 
A  WUd  Idea."  It  shows  an  eagle  with 
one  of  its  young  perched  in  a  nest.  The 
beauty  of  the  picture  and  what  it  repre- 
sents Is  a  vivid  manifestation  of  the 
necessity  for  passage  of  tiiis  legislation. 
National  Wildlife  Week  is  fast  Eipproach- 
ing  and  I  would  hope  that  final  congres- 
sional action  will  be  completed  by  that 
time. 

Tiiank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1782,  the  Continental  Congress  adopted 
the  bald  eagle  as  oiu:  national  symbol. 
Today,  we  know  that  these  regal  birds  are 
fightiiig  against  almost  insurmountable 
odds  in  order  to  survive. 

Their  nimibers  have  been  reduced  to 
an  estimated  6,000  in  this  country. 
Realizing  this  fact,  it  is  sadly  ironic  to 
consider  that  as  this  Nation  approaches 
its  bicentennial  anniversary,  the  bald 
eagle,  so  long  its  symbol,  may  soon  be- 
come extinct. 

The  loss  of  amy  animal  is  tragic  in 
itself,  for  once  lost  they  can  never  be 
replaced.  Man  can  never  duphcate  the 
simple  and  majestic  beauty  of  nature's 
kingdom.  But,  as  our  national  symbol, 
the  extinction  of  the  bald  eagle  would 
serve  as  an  especially  sad  commentary 
upon  our  civilization  and  way  of  life. 

Yet,  Federal  protection  for  these  mag- 
nificent birds  is  hardly  new.  It  was  in 
1940  that  Congress  first  moved  to  protect 
their  niunbers  from  himting.  However, 
the  record  shows  that  success  has  not 
measured  up  to  our  good  intentions. 

Indeed,  the  past  30  years  have  in  all 
probabiUty,  been  even  more  difficult  for 
our  Uving  national  symbol.  The  poison- 
ing of  our  atmosphere,  waterways,  and 
the  increasing  use  of  pesticides  and  her- 
bicides have  taken  their  toll  on  all  of 
our  wildlife.  Unfortunately,  the  bald 
eagle  has  been  no  exception. 

Fiu-thermore,  only  last  fall,  the  coim- 
try  was  both  shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  that  some  individuals  have  taken 
to  shooting  these  birds  contrary  to  law 
from  planes  and  helicopters.  In  testi- 
mony before  Congress,  one  witness  ad- 
mitted to  seeing  over  500  of  these  ex- 
tremely rare  birds  shot  from  planes 
which  he  piloted. 

It  was  that  information  wliich  moti- 
vated and  moreover  justified  the  crea- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  applaud  the 
speedy  action  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  in  compiling 
this  measure.  By  raising  the  penalties 
for  the  wanton  killing  of  these  animals 
and  by  easing  the  requirements  for  con- 
viction, perhaps  we  can  translate  protec- 
tion into  reality  for  the  few  bald  eagles 
that  remain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  protection  of  the  bald 
eagle  is  important  not  only  because  it  Is 
our  national  symbol  but  also  becaiise 
they  are  an  irreplaceable,  unique  member 
of  our  animal  kingdom.  The  bald  ea?!e 
has  become  more  than  America's  na- 
tional symbol,  its  preservation  has  be- 
come America's  hope  for  the  protection 
of  all  our  wild  animals  from  extinction 
and  the  fight  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
our  environment. 

Mr.  RONCALO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
partlciUarly  my  friend   (Mr.  Dingell) 
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chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  have  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  hope  that  the 
diminishing  numbers  of  the  bald  eagle, 
who  number  less  than  2,000.  may  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  useless,  wanton 
killing  of  eagles  during  the  past  year  can 
be  stopped. 

I  Iiave  supported  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  punishing  those  who  were 
guilty  of  this  senseless  killing,  and  I 
previously  supported  legislation  which 
would  make  it  a  felony  to  kill  eagles  for 
no  reason.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  ban  the  use  of  certain 
poisons  in  predator  control. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  H.R.  12186.  To  me  it 
represents  a  basic  contradiction  to  the 
right  any  man  has  for  the  protection  of 
his  property  from  predators.  This  bill, 
which  would  make  a  2-year  prison  sen- 
tence mandatory  for  the  killing  of  a  bald 
eagle,  even  if  the  rancher  confronts  the 
eagle  in  the  actual  act  of  swooping  down 
on  a  lamb,  seems  imfair  and  harsh  and 
opens  the  door  for  mischievous  prosecu- 
tion. I  believe  present  statutory  law, 
both  State  and  Federal,  can  adequately 
protect  our  diminishing  eagle  population 
and  other  rare  species  without  a  bill 
which  carries  penalties  to  the  lengths 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

I  recognize  that  my  position  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  votes  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  submit  that  in  Wyoming 
there  has  been  an  excess  of  heat  on  the 
subject  and  little  enough  done  to  see  the 
livestock  men's  side  of  this  matter. 

GXmSAL  LZAVE 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
theli'  remarks  on  the  bill  imder  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJR. 
12186,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  352,  nays  7,  not  voting  72, 
as  follows: 

(Boll  No.  29] 
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Abbitt 

Abernetliy 

Abourezk 

AbKTlg 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Jiichex 
Areoda 


Asplu 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beglcb 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betta 

BevlU 

Blester 

Biogbam 

Blackburn 


Bogga 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotaman 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BtoyhUl.  Va. 

Bucbanan 


Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Burllaon,  Bfo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byroa 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey,  M.T. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Cbambcrlaln 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  D«l 

Clevelaml 

Collier 

Collins,  m. 

Colllna,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyera 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Culver 

CurUn 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Qa. 

delaOaraa 

Delaney 

Deiienback 

Denbolm 

Uennla 

Dent 

Uerwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donobu* 

Uorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Diinan      ' 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Pascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fiynt 

Foley 

Pord.  Gerald  K. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Frellngbtiysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oaltflanakls 
Oallagber 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
GritBn 
GrUBtba 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Hagan 
Halsy 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
Gchmldt 
Hanley 
Ha  ana 


Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hulls 

Hogan 

Holiaeld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

HviU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McColllstsr 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUcva 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU 

MizeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Mobs 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlcboU 

Ntx 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyssr 


Piokia, 

Pike     ; 
Plmle 
PodeU 
Poff 
PoweU 
.  Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Puclnskl 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Range! 
Rarlck 
Rees     , 
Reid     I 
Reuas 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Boiiah 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sbbelius 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Slkes 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whlteburst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
wyaiep 
Wylle 


Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Zlon 

Yates 

Young,  Tex. 

Yatron 

Zablocki 
NAY&— 7 

Burleson,  Tex 

■    liUjan 

Boncalio 

Fisher 

McKay 

Lloyd 

PurceU 
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Alexander 

Dwyer 

Mills,  Md. 

Anderson, 

Bckhardt 

Minshall 

Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Morse 

Aabbrook 

Edwards,  La. 

O'Konikl 

Evans,  Colo. 

Patman 

Evina.  Tenn. 

PeUy 

Badlllo 

Porsyttae 

Poage 

Bell 

Garmatz 

I'ryor,Ark. 

Biaggl 

Gibbons 

Qule 

Blanton 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Railsback 

BlatnUc 

Harsha 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Bow 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brlnkley 

Hubert 

Roy 

Brown,  Mlcta. 

Helstoski 

Ruppe 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Keith 

Smith,  Calif. 

CabeU 

Kuykendall 

Spenoe 

Carter 

Landgrebe 

Stanton, 

Chlsholm 

Lennon 

J.  WiUlam 

Clark 

McCloskey 

Stubblefleld 

Clay 

McCulloch 

Thompson,  N.J 

Corman 

McDonald, 

Whltten 

Crane 

Mich. 

Wldnall 

Davis,  B.C. 

Macdonald, 

Wyatt 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mass. 

Zwach 

Delliims 

Melcher 

Downing 

MUler,  Calif. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Qarmatz  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Aapinall  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Ckilorado  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendaU. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Carman  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Bi4r,  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  OlbboDs  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Biaggl. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Bir.  Robi- 
son of  New  York. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  MUler  of  CallfomU  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kvins  of  Tennessee  with  J.  WUUam 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  FISHER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TUNA  FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT 
PR<X>RAM 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
12207)  to  authorize  a  program  for  the 
development  of  tuna  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  in  the  central  and 
western  Pacific  Ocean,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJt.  12207 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  and  Western 
Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  (Tommerce  (here- 
after referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  carry  out,  directly  or 
by  contract,  a  three-year  program  for  the 
development  of  the  tuiui  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  of  the  Central  and  West- 
em  Pacific  Ocean.  The  program  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  exploration  for,  and 
stock  asseeement  of,  tuna  and  other  fish;  Im- 
provement of  harvesting  techniques;  gear  de- 
velopment; biological  resource  monitoring; 
and  an  economic  evaluation  of  the  potential 
for  tuna  and  other  fisheries  in  such  area. 

Sxc.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult,  and  may 
otherwise  cooperate,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  other 
affected  States,  the  governments  of  American 
Samoa  and  Guam,  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  educational  institutions,  and 
the  commercial  fishing  Industry. 

Sic.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
June  30,  1976,  a  complete  report  with  respect 
to  his  actlvitlee  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  re- 
sults of  such  activities,  and  any  recommen- 
dations he  may  have  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
Uvlties. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  piuposes  of  this  Act.  Any  contract  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  the  UiUted 
Stetes. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "Cen- 
tral and  Western  Pacific  Ocean"  means  that 
area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  latitudes 
80  degrees  north  to  30  degrees  south  and 
from  longitudes  120  degrees  east  to  140  de- 
grees west. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1972, 
and  ending  June  30,  1076,  the  sum  of  $3,- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  pxirpoeea  of  this  Act. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Bfr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeli.)  Is  recognized. 

OKNKKAL  LBAVE  TO  TTCTXITD 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bUl,  H.R.  12207. 

The  SPEAIKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGffiLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BpeaKcr,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  12207 
is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  tima 


cmd  other  latent  fisheries  resources  In  the 
central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  tuna  flshmg  in- 
dustry £«Dpears  to  be  tlie  only  important 
private  enterprise  that  can  be  developed 
that  will  give  the  islanders  of  the  central 
and  western  PEicific  a  sound  viable  indus- 
try. With  the  exception  of  a  single  bot- 
tomfishlng  operation,  the  present  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  in  American 
Samoa  consists  solely  of  foreign  longline 
vessels  which  supply  the  two  local  can- 
neries with  large  deep-swimming  tunas. 
The  imtapped  resource  with  the  greatest 
potential  around  the  Island  of  American 
Samoa  appears  to  be  the  skipjack  tuna. 

Guam  has  no  readily  available  raw 
material  which  can  be  used  to  develop  an 
industry.  On  the  other  hsmd.  the  island 
is  surroimded  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  that  potentially  could  yield  much 
valuable  raw  material.  The  only  develop- 
able raw  material  presently  available  in 
substantial  quantity  in  this  area  is  the 
skipjack  tuna  which  presently  is  being 
harvested  by  the  Japanese. 

The  economic  structure  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Guam.  By  far  the  greatest 
immediate  potential  source  of  economic 
growth  appears  to  lie  in  the  sea  and  its 
resources  of  which  the  skipjack  tuna  re- 
source holds  the  greatest  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  hope  of  utilizing 
the  skipjack  tuna  resource  is  to  develop  a 
purse  seine  technique — similar  to  that 
used  by  U.S.  fishermen  off  Latin  America 
shores — that  will  work  in  the  clear  tropi- 
cal waters  of  the  Pacific  Islands  where 
the  mixed  layer  is  much  deeper  and  the 
school  behavior  much  more  erratic. 

Mr.  Si}eaker.  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation,  briefly  explained, 
section  1  of  the  bill  would  cite  this  act  as 
the  "Central  and  Western  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Development  Act." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  a  3-year 
program  for  the  development  of  the  ttma 
and  other  latent  fisheries  resources  of  the 
central  and  western  Pacific  Ocean.  In- 
cluded in  the  program  would  be  explora- 
tion for,  and  stock  assessment  of,  tuna 
and  other  fish;  improvement  of  harvest- 
ing techniques;  gear  development,  and  an 
economic  evaluation  of  the  potential  for 
tuna  and  other  fisheries  in  those  areas. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the  act,  to 
consult,  and  otherwise  cooperate,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  other  affected  States,  the 
governments  of  American  Samoa  and 
Guam,  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  in  addition,  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  commercial 
fishing  industry. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress — ^not  later  than  June  30. 
1975 — a  complete  report  on  the  results  of 
ttie  study  together  with  any  recommend- 
ations he  may  deem  apprt^Jriate. 

Section  5  of  the  act  would  direct  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  In  carrying 
out  the  act.  In  case  he  should  decide  to 


contract  out  any  part  or  all  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  act,  then  he  would  be  required  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  Government  are  fully 
protected. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  describe 
that  part  of  the  central  and  western 
Pacific  Ocean  to  be  covered  by  the  act. 
Included  in  this  area  would  be  primarily 
the  islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  islands  of  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam,  and  the  islands  of 
HawaU. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  authorize  to 
be  appropriated  $3  million  to  carry  out 
the  3-year  program,  which  would  begin 
July  1,  1972,  and  end  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  witnesses  testifsing  at 
the  hearings  were  in  strong  support  of 
the  legislation;  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  received  fa- 
vorable departmental  reports  on  the  leg- 
islation; and  the  committee  was  unan- 
imous in  ordering  ttie  bill  reported  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  12207. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gm- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  bill  for  the  benefit 
of  Hawaii  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  out- 
lying Lslands? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  principal  benefit  (rf 
the  bill,  in  the  expectation  of  this  Mem- 
ber and  the  committee,  will  be  to  the  out- 
lying islands — Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territories. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  see  that  they  are 
going  to  get  very  much  from  this  ex- 
penditure of  $3  million  by  way  of  ac- 
tually harvestiiig  tuna. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
good  friend  that  the  function  is  not  to 
set  up  a  program  for  catching,  but  mere- 
ly to  have  the  exploration  and  the  devel- 
opment work  done,  and  the  research 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Is- 
landers and  the  people  of  the  area  to  de- 
velop a  fishery.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
find  out  if  there  is  a  commercially  ex- 
ploitable fishery  in  the  area  and  find 
the  kind  of  gear  necessary  to  catch  tuna 
and  other  fish  in  this  particular  area, 
and  lay  the  basis  for  processing,  smd  so 
forth  in  the  area,  and  to  do  the  other 
tilings  that  are  necessary  to  bring  com- 
mercial fishing  to  the  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman 
means  to  say  there  has  been  no  previous 
research?  -^^_^ 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  has  been  re- 
search, I  would  say  to  my  friend,  but  1 
am  satisfied  that  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  generate  the  kind  of  information 
that  is  necessary  to  create  the  kind  of 
fishing  industry  we  would  like  to  see  in 
the  area^  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  craft  be  available  to 
these  people,  or  is  this  leading  to  a  much 
larger  expenditure  for  the  construction 
of  fishing  vessels? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  there  is  no  money  In  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  lending  for  the 
construction    of   fishing    vessels.    If   it 
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turns  out  that  the  Department,  as  a 
result  of  the  study,  recommends  that 
kind  of  activity,  they  have  to  come  back 
to  Congress.  The  committee  will  then 
have  to  scrutinize  the  request  and  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  that  in  fact  ought  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  one  sub- 
sidy at  a  time;  is  that  correct?  We  can 
expect  this  to  come  on;  or  is  there  leg- 
islation already  on  the  books  to  supply 
the  fishing  vessels? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  a  subsidy  becomes 
justified  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  imder  the  legislation,  then 
they  will  have  to  report  back  to  Congress 
and  suggest  that  legislation  be  enacted, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  gentleman  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  such  comment  as  he 
deems  necessary  If  the  committee  finds 
it  appropriate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  and  when  they  start 
to  harvest  tuna  in  that  area,  will  the  tuna 
be  sold  to  Japan  or  tc  some  other  foreign 
country? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  cannot  teU  the  gentle- 
man where  the  tima  would  be  sold.  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  that  right  at  this 
very  minute,  because  of  a  quirk  in  our 
law,  the  Japanese  are  enabled  to  land 
tima  which  are  caught  in  that  particular 
area  In  Guam  and  Samoa  and  some  of 
the  American  Territories  in  the  Pacific 
for  processing,  which  Is  then  sold  in  the 
United  States.  If  tuna  is  going  to  be 
landed  for  processing  in  that  area,  I 
would  like  to  see  that  it  be  American  tuna 
for  sale  in  the  United  States  or,  better 
yet.  to  Japan  In  order  to  get  foreign  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
Is  aware  that  tuna  is  an  expensive  Item 
to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am,  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  are  going  to  put  this 
kind  of  money  into  the  program,  I  would 
hope  there  would  be  some  return  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  who  are  putting 
up  the  money  by  way  of  perhaps  less 
costly  tuna  coming  to  this  country.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  tuna  sold  to 
some  foreign  country. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  certainly  would  like 
that,  too.  I  thank  my  good  friend  for  his 
comments. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
and  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  my 
Tuna  Fisheries  Research  bill.  H.R. 
12207. 

The  purpose  of  ray  bill  is  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  tuna  and  other 
latent  fisheries  resources  of  the  central 
and  western  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  my  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— either  directly  or  by  contract — 
to  carry  out  a  $3  million  research  pro- 
gram over  the  3 -year  life  of  the  program. 
The  research  program  would  cover, 
among  other  things,  exploration  for  and 
stock  assessment  of  tima  and  other  fish; 
improvement  of  harvesting  techniques; 
gear  development;  and  an  economic 
evaluation  of  the  potential  for  tuna  and 
other  fisheries  In  the  central  and  west- 
em  Pacific. 

The  beneficiaries  of  this  program 
would  be  the  residents  of  American 
Samoa,  Guam.  Hawaii,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific. 


Testimony  produced  at  my  committee 
hearings  Indicated  that  all  of  these  Is- 
lands had  one  thing  in  common — there 
was  no  readily  raw  material  which 
could  be  used  to  develop  an  industry.  The 
only  developable  raw  material  presently 
available  in  substantial  quantity  In  this 
area  Is  the  skipjack  tuna  resource  that 
the  Japanese  are  now  harvesting  In  great 
nimibers.  It  appears  that  the  only  hope 
of  survival  for  these  Islanders  is  to  de- 
velop a  purse  seine  technique  that  will 
work  in  the  clear  tropical  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  as  it  has  worked  so  well 
for  our  American  fishermen  in  the  South 
and  East  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  main  purpose 
of  my  bill,  and  I  urge  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  to  join  me  In  urging  its 
early  passage. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port H.R.  12207,  the  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act. 

The  Trust  Territory  administered  by 
the  United  States  under  United  Nations 
trusteeship  encompasses  3  million  square 
miles  of  ocean  dotted  with  2,000  islands. 
The  islands  of  America  Samoa,  the  island 
of  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  are  In- 
habited by  some  230,000  people  of  whom 
102.000  Guamanians  are  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  economy  of  these  islands  varies  Is 
extremely  poor.  There  is  little  Industry 
and  virtually  no  raw  materials  on  the 
land  to  sustain  a  viable  economy.  Yet  we 
know  that  there  is  a  potential  source  of 
wealth  In  the  tropical  waters  surround- 
ing these  Islands.  The  Japanese  have  be- 
gim  to  tap  this  resource  and  now  supply 
the  only  canneries  in  the  area — two 
situated  in  American  Samoa. 

The  United  States  has  pioneered  mod- 
em tuna-seining  techniques  which  have 
made  possible  the  large  tima  fleet  based 
in  southern  California.  These  techniques 
were  developed  for  the  waters  of  the 
eastern  Pacific  Ocean  oflf  Central  and 
South  America.  More  recently  our  ships 
have  successfully  fished  off  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  But  we  have  not  yet  developed 
gear  and  techniques  which  will  work  ef- 
ficiently in  the  clear,  warm  waters  of  the 
western  Pacific.  Nor  do  we  fuUy  under- 
stand the  migrations  of  tuna  in  the 
western  Pacific.  Basic  fishery  research 
coupled  with  gear  development  is  essen- 
tial if  the  tuna  resource  of  this  vast  area 
Is  to  be  harvested. 

The  development  of  a  viable  fishing 
industry  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  economy  of  these  islands  in  terms  of 
emplo3mient  and  capital  Investment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
must  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
tuna  resources  of  the  Eastern  Pacific — 
our  traditional  fishing  grounds — are  not 
unlimited.  In  addition,  we  are  approach- 
ing the  1973  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
which  hopefully  will  see  the  adoption  of 
a  new  international  fisheries  regime,  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  coastal  States  to 
adopt  resource  conservation  measures 
beyond  narrow  territorial  belts.  Hope- 
fully, our  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  bordering  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  be  improved,  and  a  new  cli- 
mate of  understanding  will  emerge  from 
that  conference  which  will  enable  us  to 
continue  fishing  these  productive  waters. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  begin  now  to  de- 
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velop  alternate  sources  of  supply  of  this 
valuable  food  fish.  To  remain  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  waters  off  Latin  America  Is 
foolhardy,  to  say  the  least. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  serves  two 
important  functions — the  development 
of  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
the  exploitation  of  tuna  resources  of 
value  to  the  entire  Nation — resources 
which  will  not  be  the  subject  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  the  funds  authorized  for 
this  program  are  to  be  utilized  exclu- 
sively in  this  effort  to  develop  the  latent 
fishery  resources  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Pacific  and  not  simply  to  aug- 
ment ongoing  programs.  We  expect  a 
new  direct  effort.  We  also  expect  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  recog- 
nize the  initiative  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Development  Commission  and  will  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  possible  extent 
with  the  Commission  in  this  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleague  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  12207.  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  development 
of  tuna  and  other  latent  fisheries  re- 
sources in  the  Central  and  Western  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial measures,  in  terms  of  cost  as  com- 
pared to  potential  benefits,  that  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  sponsoring  during  my 
service  in  Congress.  The  bill  Is  designed 
primarily  to  benefit  our  U.S.  territories 
in  the  Pacific.  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Micro- 
nesia for  which  we  are  responsible  under 
a  United  Nations  trust,  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

This  legislation  has  been  proposed  for 
several  years,  and  there  has  been  no  op- 
position of  which  I  am  aware,  as  to  its 
objectives.  It  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment, through  research  and  testing,  of 
new  techniques  for  harvesting  tuna  and 
possibly  other  fisheries  resources  in  the 
waters  surrounding  the  areas  I  men- 
tioned. PresenUy.  the  fish  are  there  in 
abundance  but  we  lack  the  means  of 
catching  them.  This  is  a  terrible  waste 
of  valuable  resources  in  our  territorial 
and  trust  areas  where  there  are  precious 
few  opportunities  lor  self-sustaining 
production. 

Our  conunerclal  fisheries  have  been 
unable  to  invest  the  rather  large 
amounts  of  capital  on  the  equipment  and 
tne  long  voyages  which  will  be  required 
to  develop  and  test  new  techniques  for 
catching  the  tuna  we  know  are  there. 
They  have,  however,  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  make  a  sizable  contribution  to 
this  effort,  as  have  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  the  territorial  governments. 

The  potential  reward  is  clear.  A  report 
issued  last  year,  titied  "An  American 
Fisheries  Opportimlty  In  the  Central  and 
Western  Pacific."  indicated  that  some 
880.000  tons  of  skipjack  tuna  may  be 
available  in  the  Pacific.  The  report  said: 

At  (350  per  ton,  this  would  be  worth  about 
$200  mUllon  to  the  fisherman,  $500  million  to 
the  processor,  and  some  $800  million  at  the 
retaU  level.  Even  If  only  half  of  this  resource 
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Is  developed  in  the  next  decade,  it  would  be 

a  significant  contribution. 

The  biU  before  you  authorizes  a  Fed- 
eral expenditure  of  only  $3  million  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  such  purposes 
as  improvement  of  harvesting  techniques, 
gear  development,  biological  resource 
monitoring,  and  an  economic  evaluation 
of  the  potential  for  tuna  and  other  fish- 
eries in  such  area. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  H.R.  4380, 
on  which  this  bill  Is  based.  It  is  my  intent 
that  any  fisheries  resources  developed 
under  this  program  would  fully  meet  our 
Nation's  obligation  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  avoid  the  depletion  of 
world  fisheries.  We  envision  a  careful 
scientific  study  to  determine  the  size  of 
the  tuna  fishery  and  the  amount  th^t  can 
be  taken  each  year  without  reducing  the 
size  of  the  basic  stock. 

We  should  note  that  the  methods  now 
used  for  taking  large  deep-swimming 
tuna  cannot  sufBce  for  the  taking  of 
smaller  skipjack  tima.  The  program  calls 
for  conducting  high  seas  purse  seine  op- 
erations in  the  Hawaii  and  Samoa  area 
with  medium  and  small  seiners  and  bait 
boats  in  the  trust  territory  and  Guam 
area. 

Unless  the  United  States  begins  now  to 
develop  these  resources,  soon  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  lost.  Already  other  nations, 
led  by  the  Japanese,  are  exploring  these 
fisheries  with  their  advanced  fishing 
boats.  I  was  advised  only  last  month  by 
the  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Honorable 
John  M.  Haydon,  of  reports  which 
show — 

The  tremendous  Increase  in  Japanese  ac- 
tivity in  the  skipjack  fishery  and — ^the 
urgency  for  action  on  legislation  to  provide 
entry  of  American  tuna  vessels  into  the 
Western.  CJentral.  and  South  Pacific  to  de- 
velop the  skipjack  fishery. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  State,  which  pointed  out 
in  its  report  to  the  committee  that — 

The  Trusteeship  CouncU  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  oversees  our  administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
has  long  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  fisheries  Industry  In  the  Territory. 
To  the  extent  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion achieved  that  end,  our  efforts  would 
undoubtedly  be  warmly  received  by  the 
CouncU  and  by  the  people  of  Micronesia, 
whose  continuing  good  will  we  desire. 

A  leading  role  In  the  development  of 
this  legislation  has  been  taken  by  the 
Pacific  Islands  Development  Commis- 
sion, which  Is  comprised  of  the  chief 
executives  of  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  trust  territory,  and  Hawaii.  Their 
joint  initiative  underlines  the  strong 
support  for  this  tuna  fisheries  program 
throughout  our  Pacific  aresis. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Commerce  Department,  which 
would  consult  with  the  Commission  and 
other  Interested  parties  to  develop  this 
resource.  The  Commerce  Department 
presently  has  fisheries  development  au- 
thority, under  the  Parrington  Act,  but 
this  act  does  not  name  the  trust  ter- 
ritory as  one  of  the  areas  which  can  be 
Included.  H.R.  12207,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment noted,  "would  fill  In  this  void." 


I  realize  that  this  measure  involves  a 
new  expenditure  by  our  Government,  of 
approximately  $1  million  a  year  for  3 
years,  but  I  feel  that  few  better  Invest- 
ments could  be  made.  There  Is  a  growing 
world  market  for  tuna  and  other  nations 
are  moving  to  fill  It.  Unless  we  pass  this 
measure,  the  United  States  will  lose  this 
important  phase  of  its  effort  to  remain 
one  of  the  world's  leading  fishing  na- 
tions. We  should  not  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen when  we  have  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity to  lead  the  way  through  adoption 
of  H.R.  12207. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  HJR.  12207,  with  Mr.  Garmatz 
smd  Mrs.  Mink.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  This  legislation  would  provide  for 
the  development  of  tuna  and  other 
fisheries  resources  in  the  Central  and 
Western  Pacific. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
and  thank  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Garmatz).  without  whose  cooperation 
this  measure  would  not  now  be  on  the 
floor.  I  wish  also  to  commend  and  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL),  who  virtually  exhausted 
every  power  and  mesms  at  his  disposal 
to  conduct  timely  hearings  on  the  bills 
which  were  before  his  subcommittee  and 
finally  to  report  out  a  clean  bill  satis- 
factory to  all  interested  parties.  Without 
the  continuing  and  most  generous  assist- 
ance of  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  we  would  not  be  consider- 
ing this  measure  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  12207  provides  for 
a  3 -year.  S3  million  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  UJ8.  Department  of 
Commerce  for  the  exploration  of  ways  to 
develop  the  tuna  and  other  latent  fish- 
eries resources  of  the  Central  and  West- 
em  Pacific.  The  U.S.  tuna  industry  itself 
has  pledged  $212,500  toward  this  pro- 
gram in  its  first  year,  and  contributions 
are  expected  from  the  governments  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Guam,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific,  and  American 
Samoa.  Senate  hearings  on  similar  leg- 
islation have  already  been  held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12207  Is  designed  to 
deal  with  three  distinct  problems:  A 
looming  shortage  of  tuna  to  meet  fast- 
growing  demand,  the  relative  decline  of 
the  U.S.  tuna  Industry,  and  a  serious 
need  for  economic  development  in  Amer- 
ica's Pswjlflc  territories. 

Because  of  the  immense  and  growing 
popularity  of  tuna  as  a  food,  a  high  like- 
lihood of  serious  future  shortages  now 
looms.  The  projected  Increase  of  the 
total  world  consiunption  of  tima  Is  In- 
deed staggering.  Prwn  1.7  million  tons 
in  1970,  c(msumptIon  demand  Is  expected 
to  exceed  three  times  that  amount — 
some  5.5  million  tons — by  1990.  The  ac- 
tual supply,  however,  will  probably  fall 
far  short  of  the  projected  demand. 

It  Is  a  highly  disturbing  fact  that  In 
the  face  of  this  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  tuna,  the  UJS.  tuna  fleet — the 
most  modem  in  the  world —  Is  providing 


a  decreasing  proporticm  of  the  supply.  In 
1961,  domestic  catch  accounted  for  about 
44  percent  of  all  the  tuna  consumed  In 
America.  By  1969,  that  percentage  had 
declined  to  about  38  percent.  EKiring  that 
period,  consumption  of  tuna  caught  )xs 
foreign  vessels  increased  by  some  83  mil- 
lion pounds,  while  American  vessels  In- 
creased their  catch  by  (mly  17  million 
pounds.  This  happened  despite  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  Is  far  ranging 
and  able  to  compete,  without  subsidy, 
with  any  fishing  fleet  in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  tuna  resources  suffered  fur- 
ther adverse  effects  In  1966,  when  a  vol- 
untary quota  system  was  established  In 
order  to  conserve  the  yellowfln  tuna  re- 
source in  the  eastern  tropical  waters  of 
the  Pacific.  Since  the  quota  system  was 
instituted,  the  open  season  for  the  regu- 
lated yellowfln  tuna  has  been  reduced 
from  a  period  of  8V&  months  to  less  than 
3  Mi  months.  Estimates  of  the  resultant 
loss  in  catch  have  gone  as  high  as  50,000 
tons,  which,  at  the  average  price  of  $250 
per  ton,  means  a  loss  of  some  $12.5  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Clearly,  something  has  to  be  done,  and 
done  quickly,  if  we  are  to  save  our  modem 
tuna  purse  seining  fleet,  valued  at  more 
than  $200  million,  and  give  continued 
employment  to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
Pacific  tuna  Industry. 

HR.  12207  offers  what  I  believe  is  a 
viable  alternative.  It  would  provide  for 
the  development  of  new  fishing  grounds 
and  new  fishing  methods  outside  the  reg- 
ulatory area,  particularly  in  the  Cen- 
tral. Western,  and  South  Pacific.  Instead 
of  the  yellowfln,  which  In  1970  was  the 
largest  volume  species  canned  In  the 
United  States,  the  proposed  new  fishing 
grounds  are  the  home  of  the  skipjack 
tuna,  which  has  a  dramatic  potential. 
Exact  estimates  of  the-^mount  of  tuna 
resources  in  the  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  are  not  avallabler Indeed,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  H.R.  12207  will  be  to  de- 
velop such  data.  However,  most  estimates 
Indicate  that  a  minimum  of  800,000  tons 
of  skipjack  tuna  are  available  from  the 
Pacific.  At  $250  per  ton,  that  much  tuna 
would  be  worth  $200  million  to  the  fish- 
erman, $500  million  to  the  processor,  and 
some  $800  million  at  the  retail  level.  Even 
if  only  half  of  this  resource  were  de- 
veloped In  the  next  decade,  the  tremen- 
dous potential  for  economic  contribution 
is  evident. 

This  is  particularly  Important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  developing  economies  of 
American  territories  In  the  Pacific.  There 
is  a  clear  need  for  development  of  private 
industry  in  these  areas,  to  cope  with 
growing  populations  and  present  low- 
income  levels.  The  potential  impact  of 
the  tuna  industry  is  perhaps  best  Illus- 
trated by  looking  at  the  economy  of 
American  Samoa,  where  two  tuna  can- 
neries are  already  in  operation.  One-half 
of  the  total  employment  In  the  private 
sector  in  American  Samoa  is  dlrectiy 
connected  with  the  tuna  canneries;  most 
of  the  other  half  Is  Involved  in  support- 
ing businesses  and  services.  Of  American 
Samoa's  $27  million  worth  of  exports  In 
1967,  all  but  $79,000  were  from  the  tuna 
Industry.  Similar  benefits  can  be  easily 
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envisioned  for  Ouam  and  the  Pacific 
Trust  Territory,  once  the  sldpjack  tuna 
resource  is  adequately  developed. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12207 
will  help  meet  the  demsmd  for  more  tuna; 
begin  to  reverse  the  decline  of  the  Ameri- 
can tuna  industry;  provide  a  badly  need- 
ed spur  to  the  economic  development  of 
America's  Pacific  territories;  and  mean 
a  profitable  investment  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  in  the 
attainment  of  these  desirable  goals  by 
approving  H.R.  12207. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
12207,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  12741)  to  extend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  through 
Jime  30.  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

H.R.  12741 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
second  sentence  of  section  5(n)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1155(n))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"87,000.000  for  the  period  ending  October  31, 
1971."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$52,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1972.". 

S«c.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Ftederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1157(a))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  four- 
month  period  ending  October  31.  1971, 
$4,000,000."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1072, 
$15,000,000.". 

Sbc.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  8(d) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  Iia8(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$650,000,000  for  the  four-month  period 
ending  October  31.  1971."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$2,(X)0.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1972.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  June  30,  1971,  the  programs  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  author- 
ity of  two  temporary  resolutions.  The 
latest  extension  expired  on  October  31, 
1971.  It  had  been  expected  that  this 
would  allow  sulHcient  time  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  complete  Its 
hearings  and  recommend  new  legislation 
to  extend  and  revise  the  water  poUuticm 
control  program.  The  committee  on  De- 
cember 15,  after  completing  the  most 
extensive  and  constnictive  hearings  ever 


held  on  this  proin'am,  ordered  reported 
HH.  11896,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  anticipated  that  this  will 
be  enacted  into  law  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Section  1  of  HR.  12741  extends  sec- 
tion 5(n)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  provides  an  additicaial 
authorization  of  $45  million  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  Jime  30,  1972.  for  research, 
investigations,  training  and  information 
programs. 

Section  2  provides  an  additional  $11 
million  for  section  7(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  ?  972.  This  will  per- 
mit the  States  to  continue  the  planning 
of  their  programs  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Section  3  Increases  the  authorization 
for  the  basic  grant  program  for  waste 
treatment  facilities  under  section  8(d)  to 
$2  billion,  or  an  increase  of  $1,350  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  HH.  12741  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $1,406  billion,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  not  require  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  additional  moneys.  Public 
Law  92-73  approved  last  August  included 
the  necessary  moneys  for  this  program 
subject  to  later  authorizations.  This  bill 
is  the  authorization  to  utilize  the  funds 
previously  appropriated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha)  and  New  York  (Mr. 
Qrover)  for  their  splendid  assistance  in 
expediting  this  needed  bill  so  as  to  pre- 
vent further  delays  in  continuing  this 
extremely  important  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  j^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  is 
it  not  true  that  this  bill  increases  the 
authorization  for  the  water  pollution 
program  by  $1,406  million. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Eoiswer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  are  again  in  the  position  of 
authoiizing  legislation  after  the  fact  for 
an  appropriation  that  has  already  been 
committed,  but  in  a  sense  this  does,  in 
continuing  the  authorization,  add  on  ad- 
ditional bUlions  of  dollars  to  the  pre- 
viously authorized  act.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  appropria- 
tions have  already  been  made  in  Public 
Law  92-73.  The  bill  merely  authorizes 
the  use  of  these  previous  appropriations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Csm  the  gentleman  explain 
the  last  sentence  in  his  report  wherein 
it  says : 

Section  3  Increases  the  authorization  for 
the  basic  grant  program  for  waste  treatment 
facilities  \uider  section  8(d)  to  $2  billion,  or 
an  increase  of  $1,350  bllllon. 

Does  not  the  money  here  add  any  In- 
creased authorization? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
12741  would  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  until  June  30, 1972. 
In  my  view,  this  extension  is  needed  to 
enable  us  to  work  out  some  very  serious 
problems  created  by  the  administration 
in  connection  with  the  pending  water 
pollution  legislation,  particularly  the 
Senate-passed  bill  S.  2770. 

Last  week,  the  administration  sent  to 
several  Members  of  Congress,  including 
myself,  a  farreaching  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  is  designed  to  limit  severely  the 
scope  of  the  National  Elnvironmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  amendment 
would  do  two  things: 

First,  with  respect  to  Federal  license 
or  permit  applications  covering  activities 
"which  may  result  in  any  discharge  into 
navigable  waters,"  a  section  102  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  would  be 
required,  but  the  permitting  or  licensing 
agency  would  not  be  required  to  examine 
any  problem  of  water  quality.  The  chief 
objective  of  this  amendment  is  to  render 
moot  one  of  the  principal  conclusions  of 
the  court  in  Calvert  Cliffs  v.  Atomic 
Energy  Commiasion.  449  F.2d  1109  (D.C. 
Cir.  1971). 

Second,  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments will  not  be  required  in  the  case 
of  "specified  environmentally  protec- 
tive regulatory  actions" — whatever  that 
means — taken  by  EPA  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  identified  by  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Under  this  amendment,  the 
CEQ,  not  Congress,  would  decide  which 
agencies  and  agency  actions  require  en- 
vironmental impact  statements,  and 
which  do  not.  The  chief  objective  of  this 
amendment  is  to  render  moot  the  con- 
clusions of  the  court  in  Kalur  v.  Resor, 
3  ERC  1458  (Dec.  22,  1971). 

These  ai-e  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  That 
law  emanated  from  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  and  not 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  EPA  and 
CEQ  know  that.  I  do  not  look  kindly  to 
the  administration  proposing  to  another 
House  Committee  amendments  to  NEPA 
that  would  bypass  our  committee. 

The  matters  to  be  considered  here  are 
fimdamental.  The  objective  of  NEPA  and 
the  environmental  impact  statements  is 
to  require  that  all  Federal  agencies  re- 
view and  put  down  on  paper  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  a  proposed  action 
before  the  agencies  decide  whether  or 
not  to  take  or  permit  that  action.  At 
this  jimcture,  the  public  and  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  paper  and  to  learn 
of  the  agency's  judgments  and  reasons 
which  support  a  proposed  action.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Corps  of  Engineers— 
to  its  great  credit — abandoned  a  pro- 
posal in  Florida  on  the  environmental 
grounds  after  preparing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

In  my  view,  this  approach  to  the 
decisionmaking  process  is  sound.  I  see 
no  reason  why  EPA — like  the  corps  or 
any  other  agency — should  be  exempt 
from  this  requirement  of  NEPA.  Even 
environmentally  oriented  agencies  make 
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decisions  that  are  not  alwa3^  environ- 
mentally sound  or  are  subject  to  pressure 
that  cause  them  to  strike  a  balance 
weighted  toward  approving  a  permit 
which,  absent  that  pressure,  they  might 
not  approve.  The  recent  newspaper  arti- 
cles revealing  that  the  CEQ  had  aban- 
doned a  proposed  executive  order  on 
clear-cutting  after  protests  by  timber- 
cutters  show  that  such  pressures  are 
quite  effective. 

Environmentally  concerned  citizens 
have  successfully  fought  in  the  courts 
to  require  Federal  agencies  to  consider 
the  environmental  impact  of  their  deci- 
sions through  these  statements.  These 
NEPA  amendments  of  the  administra- 
tion seek  to  wipe  out  many  of  those  suc- 
cesses. I  strongly  oppose  those  amend- 
ments. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  will  soon  be  holding  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  implementation  of 
NEPA.  These  hearings  will  include  a  com- 
prehensive review  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  NEPA  and  its  imple- 
mentation. We  will  be  looking  into  the 
concerns  which  the  administration  cites 
as  the  reasons  for  these  amendments.  We 
will  want  concrete  facts,  not  just  conjec- 
ture, that  a  real  problem  exists.  I  recall 
that  early  last  year,  the  administration 
and  Industry  were  crying  the  blues  over 
the  prospects  of  40,000  to  100,000  Refuse 
Act  permit  applications,  only  to  learn 
tliat  a  more  realistic  number  was  20,000. 

I  urge  environmentalists  to  review 
these  proposed  administration  amend- 
ments and  those  that  would  repeal  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899  and  tell  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  Congress,  about  your 
concerns. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  all  envi- 
ronmentalists a  provision  in  section 
511(b)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  (S.  2770) 
which  would  amend  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  This  statute  now 
requires  that,  before  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers or  any  other  Federal  agency  Issues 
any  Federal  permit  or  license  which 
would  modify  a  waterway,  the  agency 
must  obtain  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  NOAA,  and  the  State  fish 
and  game  agencies.  This  amendment 
would  eliminate  that  requirement  as  to 
Refuse  Act  permits  and  as  to  discharge 
permits  issued  by  EPA. 

I  oppose  that  amendment.  The  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  has  proven 
to  be  a  most  valuable  means  for  protect- 
ing environmental  Issues  and  requiring 
Federal  permitting  and  licensing  agen- 
cies to  take  actions  that  would  protect 
our  fisheries  and  wildlife  resources. 

It  will  be  a  black  day  for  envlronmen- 
t-^llsts  if  the  Refuse  Act  is  repealed,  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
weakened,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  gutted,  all  In  the  name 
of  water  pollution  control. 

GENZSAL  LKAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  w««  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  this  money  been 
budgeted? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  All  the 
amoimts  have  been  budgeted,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  frMn  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  as  to  where  it  is  proposed  to  get 
this  kind  of  money? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  sorry;  I 
fail  to  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  this  kind  of  money,  this  kind  of  an 
increase,  up  to  $2  billion?  Where  is  it 
proposed  to  get  the  money?  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  good  idea  as  to 
where  it  is  coming  from — off  a  printing 
press,  or  where? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  guess  it  is 
off  the  same  press  that  has  been  print- 
ing it  since  the  beginning  of  the  Repub- 
lic. I  do  not  know  of  any  new  source.  It 
has  already  been  appropriated.  We  sat 
hCTe  and  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  sure  as  death  and 
taxes,  it  Is  not  in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  is 
it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  win  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
can  do  for  our  country  is  to  preserve  the 
waters  of  the  great  land.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  already  made  the 
necessary  appropriations.  AU  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  legislate  the  authorization 
for  their  proper  expenditure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  some  reason  why 
those  doing  the  polluting  cannot  take 
care  of  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  recently  ordered  re- 
printed H.R.  11896.  the  Federkl  Waters 
Pollution  Control  Amendments  of  1972. 
In  this  bill  which  we  will  shortly  bring 
to  the  floor  we  make  some  very  specific 
recommendations  as  to  the  responsibili- 
ties for  paying  the  cost  of  water  pollu- 
tion by  those  who  create  the  situation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speller.  I  urge  support  of  HJl. 
12741  as  an  essential  continuation  of  the 
Nation's  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram during  the  period  which  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  continues  Its 
drafting  of  H.R.  11896  and  the  prepar- 
ing of  the  bill  report. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  spent  many  weeks  in  hearings,  com- 
mittee deliberations,  and  staff  prepara- 
tions In  order  to  complete  work  on  H.R. 
11896.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  December  15, 1971,  ordered  H.R.  11896 
to  be  reported.  At  the  present  time  the 
staff  is  incorporating  the  amendments 
to  H.R.  11896  which  were  passed  by  the 
committee  during  executive  sessions  held 
In  December.  There  were  a  number  of 
amendments  which  required  a  detcdied 
and  thorough  study  of  their  effect  on 
other  sections  of  the  bill.  Because  of  the 
length  and  complexity  of  this  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  taken 
the  position  that  sufficient  time  will  be 
made  available  to  complete  the  commit- 
tee report  In  the  detail  and  with  the 


thoroughness  that  is  required  for  a  bill 
as  complex  and  with  as  broad  a  spec- 
trum as  H.R.  11896.  The  committee  fully 
intends  that  the  bill  and  the  report  will 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
the  necessary  time  to  complete  this  task 
in  the  manner  our  Nation's  water  xxA- 
lution  control  program  deserves.  Thus, 
the  time  needed  to  ccnnplete  this  large 
task  plus  the  time  which  will  be  required 
for  conference  on  the  differences  with 
the  other  body  makes  it  necessary  that 
we  again  extend  the  funding  authoriza- 
tions under  the  existing  law,  as  we  said 
previously  we  would  have  to  do. 

While  It  can  be  argued  that  to  not  have 
an  extension  would  put  added  pressure 
on  the  committee  to  complete  the  bill 
and  report  it  at  an  earlier  date,  to  do  so 
would  be  foolhardy.  We  must  give  this 
bill  the  time  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  comments  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  accompanying  H.R.  12741. 

First,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  page 
2  of  the  report,  we  state : 

Grants  at  this  Increased  level  will  be  ^- 
pllcable  to  construction  diulng  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

By  this  we  mean  that  such — at  least  up 
to  70  percent — grants  will  be  applica- 
ble to  funds  obligated  frc«n  the  $2  bil- 
lion authorized  and  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

Second,  this  bill  does  not  change  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
make  grants  from  the  $2  billion  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  for  relmbursemoit  of  prefinancing 
of  the  Federal  share  of  treatment  worics 
construction  costs  in  any  fiscal  year 
ending  on  or  before  Jime  30,  1971.  Por- 
tions of  the  $2  billion  for  grants  for  the 
construction  of  treatment  works  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  may  be 
used  for  outstanding  prior-year  reim- 
bursables. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Tkrry)  .  ^ 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  with 
respect  to  the  report.  I  refer  to  page  2  of 
the  report,  where  it  is  stated: 

Neither  reimbursement  nor  advanced  fi- 
nancing are  authorized  by  this  bill  and  there 
Is  no  provision  In  the  law  for  the  States  or 
municipalities  to  recover  their  expenditures 
If,  because  of  the  Increased  Federal  grant 
levels,  the  allotment  to  the  Individual  State 
Is  Insufficient  to  recover  the  grant  levels  at 
the  Increased  rates. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  might  clar- 
ify the  meaning  of  that  language? 

Mr.  GROVER.  If  I  may  respond,  the 
bill  does  not  change  the  authority  of  the 
administrator  of  EPA  to  make  grants 
from  the  $2  billion  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  for  re- 
imbursement or  prefinancing  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  treatment  works  and  con- 
struction costs  in  any  year  ending  before 
June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Then  is  It  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  no  State  or  municipality 
can  preflnance  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  approved  after  July  1, 
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1971.  for  which  they  would  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  think  there  is  a  cau- 
tion in  there,  and  that  is  that  the  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  do  not  permit  it. 
However,  we  do  hope  to  Incorporate  in 
the  legislation  we  are  working  on  now 
prefinancing  conditions  and  language 
which  I  think  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
of  those  who  are  prefinancing.  However, 
there  Just  does  not  seem  to  be  enough 
money  to  go  around,  so  we  are  very  cau- 
tious with  this. 

As  I  thought  I  indicated  earlier  in  my 
comments,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  other  body  in  its  present  mood  to 
accept  the  prefinancing  regulation  lan- 
guage in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is.  of  course,  aware  that  probably 
one  of  the  most  complicated  issues  which 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  had  to 
deal  with  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  was  the 
matter  of  reimbursement  to  States  for 
advanced  construction.  The  gentleman 
has  been  quite  diligent  and  active  in 
raising  this  point  before  the  committee 
on  numerous  occasions. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  testified  con- 
vincingly on  this  subject  on  two  occa- 
sions during  our  many  months  of  hear- 
ings. As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  we  have 
in  our  bill,  which  Is  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  committee  report,  provi- 
sions for  generously  reimbursing  those 
communities  and  States  which  went  for- 
ward by  prefinancing  their  own  treat- 
ment plants.  We  have  also  included  gen- 
erous provisions  permitting  reimburse- 
ment for  prefinancing  In  the  future.  The 
^  Senate  has  also  Included  provisions  for 
"  repayment  in  its  bill  which  it  has  passed. 
However,  we  had  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. There  has  In  fact  been  no  pre- 
financing since  July  1971.  This  is  Feb- 
ruary. I  would  hope  that  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  would  be  approved  In  the 
next  few  months.  A  further  extension  of 
the  existing  prefinancing  or  reimburse- 
ment procedures  In  H.R.  12741  might 
seriously  hamper  the  Implementation  of 
the  new  policy  requirements  of  the 
pending  legislation.  Accordingly,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  which  we  anticipate 
bringing  to  the  House  shortly,  will  re- 
solve the  problems  which  have  been 
raised  before  the  committee  and  I  am 
sure  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Clevbland). 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  concerning  the 
question  of  the  intent  of  this  measure. 
I  am  going  to  address  myself  to  either 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover)  or  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones)  .  and  my  question  is  this: 

Several  of  the  States  are  now  faced 
with  a  problem.  Following  this  colloquy, 
I  will  insert  letters  from  New  Hampshire 
testifying  to  the  problem.  The  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  that  increases  the  Fed- 
eral share  from  the  current  level,  from 


30  to  55  percent,  to  a  level  of  60  to  70 
percent.  The  House  committee  reported 
a  bill  which  increases  the  level  of  Federal 
participation  by  an  even  greater  amoimt; 
that  is,  up  to  75  percent. 

The  question  facing  many  States  and 
mimlcipallties  at  this  time  In  history  is 
that  If  they  proceed  with  the  current  fi- 
nancing, will  they  get  the  old  or  the  new 
rate?  The  Senate  and  the  House  bills  go 
back  1  year  and  give  that  retroactive 
feature,  but  in  this  measure  which  we 
are  authorizing  now,  the  question  Is 
raised  the  State  or  municipality  will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  larger  Federal  par- 
ticipation. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  it  will  be  at  the 
new  and  Increased  rate  of  participation. 
I  want  to  make  this  cnrstal  clear,  be- 
cause otherwise  a  great  many  projects 
will  come  to  a  grinding  halt  in  this  coim- 
try  and  In  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GROVER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  has  raised  a  good  point. 

When  the  pending  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  are 
enacted,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  maxi- 
mum grant  for  treatment  works  con- 
struction for  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  30,  1972,  will  be  between  70  and  75 
percent  because  these  higher  levels 
are  reflected  in  S.  2770  as  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  H.R.  11896  which  was 
ordered  to  be  reported  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  TTiey  com- 
pare with  the  30  to  55  percent  level  in 
existing  law.  States  upon  passage  of  H.R. 
12741  may  go  ahead  with  new  projects 
at  the  30  to  55  percent  level.  However, 
they  must  clearly  recognize  that  such 
new  construction  will  be  eligible  for  the 
higher  grant  levels  from  the  1972  au- 
thorizations when  the  pending  legislation 
is  enacted. 

Thus,  they  must  use  care  to  make  sure 
they  do  not  exceed  their  allotment  of  the 
$2  billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  the 
States,  if  they  chose,  could  proceed  with 
a  prefinancing  of  the  70  percent  Fed- 
eral grant  level  with  the  high  probability 
of  enactment  of  the  higher  grant  levels. 

Again,  however,  a  word  of  warning. 
The  States  must  exercise  extreme  care  to 
not  exceed  their  allocation  of  grant  fimds 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  all  projects  for  which  grants  have  been 
made  from  1972  authorizations. 

Mr.  (CLEVELAND.  Then,  let  me  say 
this:  Precisely  then  the  gentleman  Is  as- 
suring me  that  if  New  Hampshire  acts 
under  this  authorization  we  can  expect  to 
do  It  under  the  rate  of  70  percent  par- 
ticipation or  the  75  percent  participation 
rate,  whichever  one  is  finally  enacted 
Into  law  sometime  later  this  year,  assum- 
ing if  course  such  rates  are  enacted. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Assuming  it  is  enacted 
into  law  with  the  present  language  we 
are  contemplating  in  the  House  bill,  I 
think  It  will  do  so. 

Mr.  CJSEVELAITD.  Can  you  be  any 
more  positive? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  am  pretty  positive. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  C:LEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  concur  in 
the  answer  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CJLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
letters  I  referred  to  earlier  are  as  follows: 

Concord,  N.H., 
January  21.  1972. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
to  bring  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  pollution  control  construction  program 
In  New  Hampshire  la  rapidly  coming  to  a 
grinding  bait  because  of  continued  lack 
of  action  by  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
funding  for  the  pollution  control  program. 

We  are  aware  that  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bUIs  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  promise  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  the  level  of  Federal 
participation  as  well  as  authorizations  for 
the  associated  funds.  However,  we  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  in  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent Inaction  of  Congress,  encourage  com- 
munities to  proceed  with  construction  of 
needed  projects.  Obviously.  If  the  partici- 
pation formula  Is  changed  from  fifty  per- 
cent to  seventy  or  seventy-five  percent,  (as 
provided  for  In  the  legislative  proposals) 
financial  losses  are  In  prospect,  not  only 
for  communities.  I  might  add,  but  also  for 
the  State  Government.  Itself,  which  Is  heav- 
ily engaged  in  our  State  aid  program. 

Since  many  other  states  are  in  similar 
position,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
should  move  expeditiously  in  the  matter  or 
at  the  very  least  immediately  Incorporate 
an  appropriate  provision  In  the  legislation 
which  would  assure  states  and  communi- 
ties that  they  wUl  not  be  penalized  by  rea- 
son of  having  proceeded  In  good  faith,  pend- 
ing final  action  on  these  bUIs. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Peterson, 

Governor. 

Water   Sttpply   /otd  Pollution 

Control  Commission, 
Concord,  NM.,  January  21, 1972. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  This  will  conflrm  my  discussion 
with  you  of  earlier  today  concerning  the 
status  of  program  grant  funds  allocated  to 
New  Hampshire  vmder  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

As  you  know,  while  the  legislation  extend- 
ing the  Federal  pollution  control  program 
has  beea  pending,  funds  were  appropriated 
for  both  construction  and  program  grants  by 
means  of  a  continuing  resolution.  Under  this 
system,  this  agency  has  received  a  total  of 
$25,960  as  of  October.  1971,  when  the  last 
payment  was  made.  The  regular  allocation 
for  New  Hampshire  for  Fiscal  1971  amounted 
to  $64,300.  and  a  like  srmi  would  certainly  be 
minimum  for  Fiscal  1972.  In  any  event,  ex- 
pendlt\ires  to  date  amount  to  $34,049;  thus, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  prefinancing  not 
only  construction  grant  money  but  also  pro- 
gram grant  funds.  Four  members  of  the  staff 
are  employed  by  reason  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions; hence,  there  is  an  obvious  degree  of 
urgency  involved. 

Undoubtedly,  many  other  states  are  sim- 
ilarly being  deprived  of  the  Federal  assist- 
ance to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  this 
sense,  if  you  are  successful  in  securing  fav- 
orable action  on  our  behalf,  it  will  provide 
parallel  relief  for  administrators  In  other 
states  who  are  equally  concerned  that  this 
matter  be  resolved. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  recent  communl* 
cation  to  Mr.  John  A.  S.  McOlennon,  Re- 
gional Administrator  of  EPA  in  Boston,  on 
this  same  subject.  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
interested  in  being  aware  of  our  appeal  to 
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you  for  assistance,  and  a  copy  of  this  letter 
is  being  forwarded  to  him. 
Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Healt, 
Executive  Director. 

jANtTART  18,   1972. 
Mr.  John  A.  S.  MoOlznnon, 
Regional  Administrator,  Enviommental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  John  F.  Kennedy  Federal 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  MoOlennon  :  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  request  your  assistance  in  ob- 
taining program  grant  funds  In  accordance 
with  the  payment  schedules  normally  ad- 
hered to  by  your  office.  At  this  writing,  our 
records  indicate  that  only  $25,960  has  been 
received  by  the  State  of  New  Han^shlre  to 
date  for  fiscal  1972,  and  that  last  payment 
occurred  In  October,  1971. 

We  are  aware  that  full  appropriations  have 
not  yet  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
becavise  of  stlU  pending  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Never- 
theless, program  funds  are  utilized  here  to 
employ  personnel  and  the  absence  of  regular 
payments  threatens  the  security  of  these 
positions. 

We  would  urge  your  asslstanoe  in  obtain- 
ing additional  funding  or.  falling  this,  a 
letter  of  assurance  that  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  wUl  be  reimbursed  for  any  funds 
which  It  may  have  to  advance  for  the  period 
until  Federal  program  funds  are  made 
available. 

Very  truly  yours. 

William  A.  Healt, 

Executive  Director. 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pbtsir)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  comment  at  this  time  that  I  very 
much  support  this  bill. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  raised  a  question,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  assurance  that  this  does 
mean  money  under  this  act  would  be 
available  at  the  rate  of  either  70  or  75 
percent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  my  own  State  of  New  York  the 
Congress  really  committed  Itself  as  far 
as  the  State  of  New  York  Is  concerned, 
anyway,  to  making  up  nearly  $1.3  billion 
that  our  State  prefinanced  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Congress  was  going  to 
make  this  money  available  for  programs. 

Now,  this  move  right  now  In  the  House, 
as  I  understand  It,  will  produce  approxi- 
mately $109  million  for  the  State  of  New 
York. 

New  York  State  2  weeks  ago  canceled 
167  programs  dealing  with  water  pollu- 
tion and  water  pollution  abatement  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds  and  because 
the  prefinancing  was  not  available  any 
longer  under  Federal  programs. 

So,  No.  1,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  bill 
will  pass  and,  second,  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  bill  that  is  going  to  be  acted  on 
in  the  House  will  contain  the  provisions 
of  retroactive  pay  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  many  other  States  that  are 
prefinancing  in  order  that  they  can  go 
ahead  with  their  programs. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  favor 
the  early  enactment  of  an  effective 
water  pollution  bill  such  as  S.  2770  which 


passed  the  Senate  last  fall.  I  am  anxious 
that  this  program  continue  while  the 
pending  legislation  Is  being  considered.  I 
therefore  think  that  an  extension  of  the 
program  as  proposed  today  in  H.R.  12741 
is  sound. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  administration 
pushed  the  panic  button  and  circulated 
in  Congress  two  amendments  to  the  water 
pollution  control  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress.  One  of  these  would  emascu- 
late the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  The  other  would  repeal  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1899  as  an  antipollution  tool. 

I  oppose  both  of  these  amendments  of 
the  administration.  I  urge  all  environ- 
mentally concerned  citizens  to  do  so. 

I  note,  too.  that  the  Senate-passed  bill 
does  not  repeal  the  Refuse  Act,  particu- 
larly Its  provisions  regarding  dtlzen  par- 
ticipation. 

This  1899  law,  for  2  years  now.  has 
been  the  backbone  of  the  Federal  antl- 
water-pollutlon  program.  Under  this  law, 
the  Government  has  Initiated  over  100 
enforcement  actions  against  polluters.  In 
many  instances,  the  moving  force  behind 
the  (jovemment's  action  has  been  the 
citizen.  The  dtlzen  has  provided  infor- 
mation that  has  caused  the  Government 
to  file  a  criminal  or  civil  suit  a«alnst  the 
polluter. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Armco  case. 
Last  December,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  announced  a  suit  against  Arm- 
co Steel  Co.'s  Sheffield,  Tex.,  plant  for 
violating  the  1899  Refuse  Act.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  charged  then  that  the 
"effluent  wastes  being  deposited  in  the 
waters  of  the  Houston  ship  channel" 
daily  by  Armco  without  a  corps  permit 
"are  highly  toxic  and  constitute  an  Im- 
mediate health  hazard  to  all  life — which 
might  come  into  substantial  contact  with 
such  waters — and  cause  Irreparable  In- 
jury to  the  ecological  balance"  of  the 
channel  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
wastes  are  described  as  cyanide,  phenols, 
sulfides,  chlorides,  manganese,  and  am- 
monia. ^ 

The  Justice  Department  took  this  ac- 
tion when  Mr.  Don  Berthelsen,  a  resi- 
dent of  southwest  Houston,  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  U.S.  attorney.  Last  Au- 
gust, the  Houston  Post  said  that  Mr. 
Berthelsen  filed  the  complaint  against 
Armco  because  "they  seemed  to  be  our 
most  gross  polluter  and  their  manage- 
ment attitude  was  most  flippant  about 
the  problem."  At  that  time,  Mr.  Berthel- 
sen said  he  "was  fairly  proud  of  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Government."  He  said  it 
"gives  you  faith  that  if  you  Just  will  make 
an  effort,  the  thing  Is  likely  to  work." 

We  have  also  seen  examples  where 
criminal  actions  have  been  filed  and  the 
citizen  Is  entitled  to  one-half  the  fine. 
Only  yesterday  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  the  Hudson  River  Fisher- 
men's Association  would  receive  $25,000 
for  supplying  evidence  of  pollution  by 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  which  led  to  its 
conviction  of  violating  the  Refuse  Act. 

But  the  administration's  new  proposed 
would  effectively  repeal  the  Refuse  Act 
and  preclude  forever  any  further  dtizen 
participation  of  this  nature. 

The  Nixon  administration  ha-s  adopted 
the  position  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufactiu-ers,  which  last  September 


urged  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

amend  the  Refuse  Act  so  as  to  limit  it 
to  consideration  of  navigation  only.  This 
in  effect  repeals  the  Refuse  Act.  Ships 
can  navigate  through  a  sea  of  crud,  but 
this  does  not  make  pollution  desirable. 
Mr.  Nixon  would  take  away  an  effec- 
tive and  simple  tool  for  citizen  partid- 
patlon  and  substitute  a  complex  and 
cumbersome  law  which  will  result  in  less 
effective  pollution  control.  Not  even  an 
empty  shell  would  be  left  of  the  1899  law. 
The  administration  has  said  that  citi- 
zen participation  in  the  environmental 
movement  Is  a  healthy  thing.  But  here 
we  have  a  law  which  enables  the  citizen 
to  act  environmentally  and  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  efforts  and,  rather  than  re- 
tain It  and  urge  Its  use,  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  repeal  it.  This  law  lets  the 
citizen  discover  polluters  and  gather  evi- 
dence against  them  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
him.  He  does  not  need  a  lawyer  to  file  a 
lawsuit  for  him.  He  does  not  need  expert 
witnesses.  He  needs  only  to  ferret  out  the 
polluter,  tell  the  appropriate  U.S.  attor- 
ney, and  wait  for  him  to  act  dvilly  or 
criminally. 

The  Refuse  Act  has  given  the  dtizen 
this  role.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  has  not.  Nor  will  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  Oh  yes,  it  will  provide  for 
civil  suits — a  much  needed  provision — 
but  those  cost  money.  The  average  citi- 
zen who  Is  environmentally  concerned 
cannot  afford  the  costs  or  time  associated 
with  such  suits. 

I  urge  that  the  administration  drop  its 
efforts  to  repeal  the  Refuse  Act.  The  ad- 
ministration should  reject  the  arguments 
of  the  NAM  and  think  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  who  deplore  the  condition 
of  our  waterways.  The  Refuse  Act  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
have  operated  successfully  in  tandem 
for  2  years.  Let  them  continue  to  work 
together  for  many  more  years  until  our 
waterways  once  again  are  of  good  qual- 
ity. 

I  also  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Congressman 
DiNGELL,  opposing  the  administration's 
proposed  amendments  to  weaken  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  continuing  resolution.  Last 
Monday,  January  31,  I  Introduced  HJl. 
12751.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  until  June  30, 1972. 
This  legislation,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  was  co- 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
<Mt.  Dm.SKi). 

Since  October  31,  1971.  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  been 
without  authorization  for  Important 
areas  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  Authority  had  been  ex- 
tended since  the  expiration  date  of  June 
30.  1971,  by  Public  Law  92-50  and  Public 
Law  92-137. 

Last  Thursday,  February  3,  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  a  bill  to  extend  sections  5(n)  and 
7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  legislation  would 
provide  fimds  to  assure  the  payment  of 
salaries  and  expenses,  $9  million,  and 
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$15  million  to  meet  contract  obligations 
iintil  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate  has  acted  promptly  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  but  I  very  much  regret 
that  they  did  not  include  in  their  bUl 
provisions  contained  in  proposed  House 
legislation  which  would  provide  for  vital 
environmental  programs. 

The  bill  reported  to  the  Hoxise  today 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  would 
not  only  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  Sen- 
ate-passed legislation,  but  would  also 
provide  an  additional  authorization  of 
$45  million  for  the  period  ending  June 
SO,  1972,  for  research,  investigations, 
training,  Eind  information  prc^rams.  I 
am  disappointed  that  we  cannot  specifi- 
cally earmark  fimds  at  this  time  for  the 
crash  program  to  help  restore  the  Great 
Lakes  and  for  reimbursement.  However, 
It  is  my  understanding  tliat  the  increase 
to  $2  billion  in  the  grant  program  from 
$1.3  billion  does  include  moneys  for  the 
Great  Lakes  and  particularly  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of  not  institut- 
ing a  program  to  abate  pollution  on  the 
Great  Lakes  would  incur  damages  which 
far  exceed  the  expenses  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

The  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
particularly  Lake  Erie,  have  been  an  en- 
vironmental focal  point  for  more  than  a 
decade.  No  other  body  of  water  has  been 
given  more  attention  by  the  media.  As 
early  as  1960  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  declared  that  Lake  Erie  had  the 
highest  priority  with  respect  to  cleanup 
over  any  other  river  or  lake  in  the 
Nation.  Numerous  elected  and  appointed 
officials,  as  well  as  most  of  the  leading 
aquatic  scientists  in  the  world,  have 
stated  that  the  rejuvenation  of  Lake 
Erie  will  be  the  model  and  Incentive  for 
the  saving  of  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

To  curtail  this  effort  would  be  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  morale  of  our  country 
as  well  as  a  serious  blow  to  Canadian- 
United  States  relations.  The  Canadian 
federal,  provincisd,  and  local  govern- 
ments have  kept  their  pledges  made  at 
meetings  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission and  other  conferences.  The  per- 
centage of  their  economy  which  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  expended  on  wa- 
ter pollution  is  more  than  triple  even  the 
most  costly  of  the  proposed  UJS.  plans. 
Most  of  the  Canadians'  eflfortc  as  well  as 
the  nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  of  pre- 
vious abatement  efforts  by  the  public  and 
private  sector  of  our  economy  will  be  for 
naught  if  we  do  not  Implement  the  pro- 
posed clean-up  program. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  keep  In  mind 
two  essential  facts.  First,  we  have  the 
technology  and  manpower  to  abate  the 
pollution.  The  only  factor  blocking  our 
path  is  the  lack  of  funding.  Secondly,  the 
actual  cost  of  not  abating  the  pollution 
or  postponing  our  efforts  far  exceeds  the 
cost  of  clean-up.  I  would  like  to  give  some 
examples  of  the  latter. 

The  cost  of  municipal  sewage  plant 
construction  has  more  than  doubled  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  E^^en  with  inflation 
imder  restraint.  It  will  cost  considerably 
more  2  years  from  now  if  we  put  off  con- 
struction. At  least  one  of  the  Lakes — 
Lake  Erie — Is  on  the  brink  of  an  ecolog- 


ical cliff.  A  Joint  1970  study  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  the  United 
States — Project  Hypo — has  shown  that 
unless  the  wastes  being  added  to  the  lake, 
particularly  from  cities  and  towns,  is  sub- 
stantially reduced  in  the  next  5  years. 
Lake  Erie  may  go  beyond  the  point  where 
it  can  be  changed  from  a  liability  to  an 
asset.  These  scientists  found  that  a  larger 
section  of  the  lake  bottom  was  becoming 
devoid  of  oxygen  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  each  summer.  This  was  due  to  the 
death  and  decay  of  algae,  whose  over- 
population had  been  caused  by  municipal 
wastes.  When  the  oxygen  level  at  bot- 
tom reached  zero,  the  nutrients  that  had 
accumulated  on  the  bottom  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  were  released. 
Swept  up  into  the  water,  these  nutrients 
induced  the  growth  of  more  algae.  This 
perpetuated  the  vicious  cycle.  Conditions 
are  now  being  approached  that  the 
amount  of  nutrients  released  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  perpetuate  a  year-round  algae 
bloom.  If  this  occurs,  even  if  we  cease  all 
pollution  of  the  lake,  it  will  remain  a  fes- 
tering pot  of  foul  smelling  slime. 

Under  oxygen-less  conditions,  other 
undesirable  processes  occur.  Mercury 
and  other  heavy  metals  are  released  in 
the  water.  The  mercury  that  was  added 
to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  and  De- 
troit Rivers  probably  would  have  caused 
little  problem  if  it  were  not  for  the  low 
dissolved  oxygen  in  the  bottom  of  these 
waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mercury  pollution 
damage  to  the  Lake  Erie  fishing  indus- 
try, which  WM  the  most  profitable  of  all 
the  Great  Lakes  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  will  exceed  $60  mil- 
lion. The  costs  on  the  sports  fishing 
industry  probably  will  exceed  $100 
mllllan. 

The  impact  of  pollution  on  recreation 
should  not  be  Ignored,  particularly  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  Despite  the 
fact  that  more  boats  are  owned  by  peo- 
ple residing  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
than  any  other  area  of  the  country,  the 
percentage  of  those  people  who  sail  on 
the  Great  Lakes  Is  less  than  25  percent. 
Instead,  they  trailer  their  boats  to  other 
areas,  particularly  Canada.  One  survey, 
conducted  by  the  Great  Lakes  Labora- 
tory of  the  State  University  College  at 
Buffalo,  demonstrated  that  the  money 
spent  by  Americans  who  crossed  into 
Canada  via  three  bridges  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier  for  summer  boating  vacations 
in  Canada,  far  exceeded  the  amount 
spent  by  Americans  In  Europe  during  a 
comparable  number  of  months.  When 
asked  why  they  had  not  taken  a  similar 
vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  over- 
whelming reply  was  that  they  did  not 
like  the  pollution. 

The  closing  of  beaches  along  Lakes 
Michigan,  Erie,  smd  Ontario  has  not  only 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  revenue  for  local 
governments  but  It  has  Induced  further 
spending  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  municipal  and  private  pools. 
Likewise,  the  closing  of  motels  and  other 
tourist  oriented  businesses  along  the 
Great  Lakes  in  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  has 
dealt  serious  economic  blows  to  these 
areas.  If  the  problem  Is  not  checked, 
even  more  losses  can  be  expected. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  when  all  the 


costs  are  examined,  it  is  far  less  expen- 
sive to  abate  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes 
now,  rather  than  postpone  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  assur- 
ances that  reimbursement  provisions  will 
be  in  the  omnibus  bill  which  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  in  March,  where  I 
will  continue  the  fight  for  New  York  and 
our  Great  Lakes  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12741,  the  biU  to  extend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
through  next  June  30. 

The  need  for  this  resolution  Is  obvious. 
Action  is  long  overdue.  The  House  has 
sought  to  deal  with  this  matter  before, 
but  our  earlier  action  now  Is  outdated. 

It  Is  Indeed  strange  how  this  crisis 
should  arise  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
subject  which  everyone  seems  to  feel  Is 
urgent.  Yet,  we  find  the  program  now  In 
such  a  bind  that  the  Agency  does  not 
even  have  the  money  needed  to  pay  sal- 
aries, let  alone  act  on  the  hundreds  of 
pending  pollution  control  applications. 

In  speaking  critically,  I  want  to  make 
It  very  plain  that  I  have  no  complaint 
either  against  this  body  or.  In  particular, 
against  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  ,  chairman,  and 
the  members  of  his  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  All  have  tried  hard  to  break  the 
deadlock. 

The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  with 
foot-dragging  downtown.  They  claim  to 
want  a  pollution  control  program,  but 
they  are  nit-picking  it  to  death. 

OWN   BILL   WENT  FUKTHBI 

A  week  ago,  I  cosponsored,  with  Con- 
gressman Kemp  of  New  York,  a  resolution 
which  is  similar  in  part  to  the  pending 
bill.  My  resolution  went  one  step  fur- 
ther and  authorized  payments  to  States 
which  have  prefinanced  water  pollution 
control  work. 

The  omission  of  the  reimbursement 
feature  from  the  pending  resolution  hits 
New  York  State  in  an  extremely  tender 
spot — ^its  treasury.  New  York  already  has 
prefinanced  eligible  Federal  projects  to 
the  time  of  more  than  $1  billion. 

With  no  Federal  funds  In  ^ht,  the 
State  has  ordered  an  end  to  prefinancing 
until  the  Federal  payments  catch  up.  As  a 
result,  the  State  has  put  157  sewer  proj- 
ects on  the  back  burner,  Including  some 
29  in  my  own  western  end  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  deplorable  backward  step  in 
our  all-out  effort  to  deal  with  water 
pollution. 

XNTSBNATIONAL   ASFECT8 

What  Is  more.  It  has  international  im- 
plications since  it  means  the  United 
States  is  going  to  move  even  slower  in 
dealing  with  pollution  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  connecting  channels. 

Our  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnuc)  is  fully  aware  of  the  situation 
as  It  applies  to  the  Great  Lakes  since  he 
is  chsdrman  of  the  Conference  of  Great 
Lakes  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  pending 
resolution  as  a  step  in  the  rig^t  direction. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  ordered  reported  a 
basic  pollution  control  bill  and  floor  ac- 
tion Is  expected  to  be  scheduled  by  mid- 
March. 

I  regret  very  much  the  stumhling 
blocks  that  have  been  put  In  the  way  of 
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final  action  on  the  basic  legislation.  I  am 
even  more  distressed,  if  that  is  posslUe, 
by  the  difficulties  we  have  encountered  in 
trying,  at  least,  to  keep  the  old  program 
in  force  until  the  new  one  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  full  supH>ort  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  a  pertinent  recent  editorial  from 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News: 
Fedkeal  Sxwacx  Aid  Is  Vital 

A  memorandum  from  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation,  laying 
down  tougher  guidelines  for  new  buUdlng 
developments  that  woiUd  add  to  existing 
water  pollution  In  Erie  County,  underscores 
the  severity  of  tbe  sewage  treatment  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  county. 

The  state  agency  stops  short  of  requiring 
or  encouraging  a  countywlde  moratorium  on 
construction.  But  that  could  obviously  come 
to  pass  If  sewage  overloading  and  stream 
pollution  in  the  county  continue  to  worsen. 
In  that  event,  the  adverse  economic  as  well 
as  environmental  consequences  for  the 
county  wo\ild  be  obvious. 

Although  some  communities,  as  the  state 
agency  notes,  are  weU  along  in  planning 
new  sewage  faculties,  too  many  others  have 
been  dragging  their  feet.  Hence,  the  new 
state  memorandum  makes  It  more  vital  than 
ever  that  this  county  and  all  localities  do 
everything  possible  to  accelerate  measures 
aimed  at  abating  stream  pollution. 

However,  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
moment  Is  for  Congress  to  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  to  finance  the  federal  share  of 
water  pollution  control  projects.  It  was  the 
inexcusable  faUure  of  Congress  to  deliver 
on  promised  federal  aid  that  largely  caused 
the  state  to  suspend  plans  for  167  sewer 
projects.  Including  29  in  Western  New  York. 
The  U.8.  already  owes  New  York  State  more 
than  %l  blUion  which  the  state  prefinanced 
as  the  federal  share  for  pollution-abatement 
projects. 

Because  of  the  resulting  breakdown  of  the 
state's  pure  waters  program,  the  Immediate 
outlook  for  stepping  up  the  attack  on  water 
pollution  in  Erie  County,  as  elsewhere,  la 
discouraging  indeed.  This,  in  turn,  has  grave 
International  implications  since  the  United 
States  has  pledged  a  Joint  cleanup  of  bound- 
ary waters  with  Canada. 

Our  representatives  In  Congress  thus  have 
a  clear  and  urgent  incentive  to  press  for  the 
fastest  action  to  provide  the  needed  pollu- 
tion-abatement funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  full  support  of  the 
pending  bin. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJl.  12741,  the  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The 
Public  Works  Committee  will  shortly 
bring  to  the  floor  HJl.  11846,  probably 
the  most  Important  environmental  leg- 
islation ever  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  will  be  a  $27  billion  program 
to  combat  water  pollution  and  to  make 
our  waters  safe  for  the  American  people. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  existing 
program  has  expired.  HR.  12741  will  ex- 
tend the  water  pollution  control  program 
to  June  30, 1972,  and  permit  the  Congress 
to  continue  its  careful  and  diligent  work 
on  HJl.  11846  which  will  follow  shortly. 

Passage  of  HJR.  12741  would  permit 
EPA  to  carry  on  Its  research,  training, 
and  Information  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  the  States  will  be  able  to  continue 
their  own  planning  programs  without 
undue  delay.  Furthermore,  EPA  will  be 
able  to  move  forward  with  the  waste 
treatment  construction  program. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12741. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
HJl.  12741  which  would  extend  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  through  June  30  of  this  year.  We 
are  all  aware  that  new  water  pollution 
control  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  reported  out  its  own 
bill. 

Because  of  the  many  sweeping  changes 
In  Federal  policy  such  legislation  would 
effectuate  and  because  of  the  many  un- 
certainties that  have  been  raised  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  about  these  new  pro- 
posals, it  is  unlikely  that  final  legislative 
action  on  them  will  occur  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Hence  the  need  to  insure 
the  interim  continuation  of  Uie  present 
program. 

Few  would  argue  with  the  necessity  of 
further  support  for  the  waste  treatment 
facilities  construction  program  author- 
ized imder  this  legislation.  Authority  to 
meet  existing  contract  obligations  and 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses 
is  likewise  required. 

To  continue  the  fight  to  reclaim  and 
preserve  the  purity  of  our  Nation's  water- 
ways, I  iirge  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  that  the 
House  susi}end  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl  HJl.  12741. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  340,  nays  7,  not  voting  84, 
as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  30 1 

YKAS— 340 


Abbltt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asp  In 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasoo 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Cafltery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
dark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUier 
CoUins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
DavlB,Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
delaOaraa 


Burleson,  Tex.    Delanoy 


Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Eshleman 

Pascell 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraatir 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 


Pulton 
Puqua 
OallflanalUs 
Gallagher 
Oaydos 
aettys 
Glaimo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
GoodJlng 
Graaao 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanimer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 

HilllB 

Hogan 

Kolifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Himgate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

.Tarmtoi 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

BCcCoUlstar 

McCormack 

McDade 


McEwen 

McFaU 

McBUty 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Ohio 

MiUs,  Ark. 

Minish 

Mtnlr 

MltcheU 

MlzeU 

Molloban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moshsr 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Neisen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Passman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

PodeU 

PoJJ 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinski 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Bees 

ReuBS 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowaki 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

NAYS— 7 


Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scbeuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

^ringer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif . 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Qa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
Tleman 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veyaey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 


Abernethy 

Flynt 

Or 


Haley  Schmitz 

Hall 
Rarick 
NOT  VOTING — 84 


Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Bell 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bow 

Brinkley 
Brotemaa 
Brown,  Mich. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 


Carter 

Chlaholm 

Clay 

Collins,  lU. 

Gorman 

Crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

DeUums 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Forsytbe 

Oarmatz 

Gibbons 

Hansen,  Wash. 


Hawkins 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helatoekl 

Kluczynskl  ' 

Kuykendah 

Landgrebe 

Ldindrum 

Iifinnon 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Micb. 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Mallllard 
Meieher 
MlUer.  Calif. 
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Mills.  Ud. 

HaUBbaclc 

Stanton, 

Moss 

Reld 

J.WUllam 

O'Konskl 

Robiaon.  N.T. 

Stepnena 

Patman 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Stubblefleld 

PeUy 

Roy 

Thompson.  N.J 

Pepper 

Bupp« 

UUman 

Poage 

SlBk 

Wldnall 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Smltb,  CalU. 

Wyatt 

Qule 

Spence 

Zwach 

So — ^two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
tliereof — the  niles  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Oarmats  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  StubbleSeld  with  Mr.  O'KonsU. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  liCnnon  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Eickhardt. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  aibbons  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Blaggl. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rofoloon 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  trUman  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  niinols. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Reld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
3122)  to  extend  sections  5(n)  and  7(a) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  imtil  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3123 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Action  1.  Section  5(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  llSl  et  seq.).  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 


following:  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  the  period 
conunenclng  November  1,  1971,  and  ending 
June  30,  1972,  for  the  purpose  of  salaries  and 
related  expenses  incurred  during  that  period 
under  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  made 
available  under  PubUc  Law  02-60  and  Public 
Law  92-137." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollutloci  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466  et  seq.) ,  is  amended  by  striking  "and  for 
the  four  month  period  ending  October  31, 

1971,  $4,000,000."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1972,  916,000,000." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    ME.    JONES    OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama: Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  3122  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  HJt.  12741,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

To  extend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  through  J\ine  30, 1972. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12741)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  HH.  12741, 
previously  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objecti<xi. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations: 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  7, 1972. 

Hon.  CaBI,  AI.BEHT, 

Speaker,     V.S.     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Speaker  :  Please  eiccept  my  resig- 
nation from  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  effective  this  date. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  E.  Powell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted.  There  was 
no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  806) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  806 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowlng-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  foUowlng  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Committee  on  Agricultiure:  LeMar  Baker 
of  Tennessee; 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Walter  B. 
Powell  of  Ohio; 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Richard  W.  Mallary  of  Vermont. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service: 
Richard  W.  Mallary  of  Vermont. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  DESIGNATE  FEBRUARY  20  A 
NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR 
THE  CAUSE   OF  WORLD   PEACE 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  House  a  companion 
resolution  to  that  being  introduced  to- 
day in  the  Senate  by  Robert  Dolr,  of 
Kansas,  asking  that  Simday,  February 
20,  be  designated  a  national  day  of  prayer 
for  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

In  1969,  this  Nation  sent  tliree  men 
on  a  journey  to  the  moon.  Their  vehicle 
bore  the  inscription,  "We  come  in  peace 
for  all  mankind." 

On  Monday,  February  21,  one  man — 
the  President  of  the  United  States — will 
begin  a  journey  as  historical  and  as  hope- 
ful as  the  first  moon  landing.  He  also 
goes  in  peace  for  aU  mankind. 

I  know  that  we  all  support  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  embarks  on  this  long 
and  arduous  journey.  I  know  that  we  are 
united  in  our  hopes  for  his  success.  I 
know  that  we  all  wish  him  Godspeed. 

But  if  this  effort  is  to  be  crowned  with 
success,  it  must  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  So  as  we  unite  in  hope,  let  us  unite 
as  a  people  In  prayer. 

A  national  day  of  prayer  will  enable 
us,  as  one  people,  to  reaffirm  our  faith — 
"In  God  We  Trust" — and  our  determin- 
ation to  achieve  peace  in  the  world. 
H.  Con.  Res.  624 

Whereas  the  American  people  share  with 
all  the  peoples  in  the  world  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  peace  and  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
among  nations;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  negotiations  rather  than  con- 
frontations with  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  on  February  21,  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  begin  an 
historic  visit  in  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
to  confer  with  that  nation's  leculers  with  the 
pvu-pose  of  seeking  more  normal  relations 
between  the  two  countrtee  and  exchanging 
views  on  questions  of  mutual  concern;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
hold  the  highest  and  most  fervent  hopes  for 
the  success  of  the  President's  mission; 

Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 

(1)  That  Monday,  February  21,  1972,  be 
commemorated  as  a  day  of  united  support 
for  the  President's  efforts  in  pursuit  of  the 
relaxation  of  International  tensions  and  an 
enduring  and  just  peace; 

(2)  That  the  leaders  of  aU  nations  and 
men  of  good  wUl  throTighout  the  world  be 
urged  to  devote  aU  possible  efforts  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  and  international  harmony 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  That  the  President  designate  Svinday. 
February  20,  1972,  as  a  Natlona.  Day  of  Prayer 
for  the  cause  of  w<CH-ld  peace;  and 

(4)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
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to  the  Oovamora  of  the  several  States  and  be 
delivered  by  the  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  every  nation  of 
the  world. 


mSENSmvITY    OF    ADMINISTRA- 
TION TOWARD  VETERANS'   HOS- 
PITALS 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
insensitlvlty  of  the  administration  to- 
ward the  need  for  veterans'  cemeteries 
was  demonstrated  last  Tuesday  when 
the  land  surrounding  the  earthquake- 
destroyed  San  Fernando  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital was  given  to  Los  Angeles  County 
for  use  as  a  park. 

Veterans  have  been  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  try  and  get  this  property 
dedicated  sis  a  national  cemetery  with- 
out success.  Many  of  us  have  introduced 
bills  proposing  a  national  cemetery 
somewhere  in  Los  Angeles  County — an 
area  with  probably  more  veterans  con- 
centrated within  a  few  miles  than  any- 
where else  in  the  Nation. 

The  special  ceremonies  were  attended 
by  White  House  aide  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
and  the  administration's  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  cemetery  situation  was  dis- 
played when  he  was  accosted  by  one 
veteran  with  the  statement  that: 

Veterans  who  die  in  this  state  are  being 
shipped  to  New  Mexico  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Finch  replied: 

They  don't  have  to  go  to  New  Mexico  or 
anywhere   else.   They've   got   Sawtelle. 

Sawtelle,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  part  of  the 
VA  Hospital  Center.  The  cemetery  is 
very  nearly  filled  and  is  available  only 
to  those  who  pass  away  while  housed 
in  the  domiciliary  facilities.  It  is  not 
part  of  the  national  cemetery  system. 
Burial  space  for  veterans  has  not  been 
available  for  nearly  4  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  article  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  Wednesday,  Peb- 
ruai-y  2, 1972,  describing  the  ceremony. 
VA    HoBPrrAL    Land    Given    to    County — 

Veterans  Demand  SrrE  for  Cxmetkrt  But 

Acreaob  Will  Bk  a  Pars 

(By  Roy  Haynes) 

The  earthquake-damaged  San  Fo'nando 
Veterans  Hospital  property  was  turned  over 
to  Loa  Angeles  County  Tuesday  to  be  used  as 
a  park  despite  protests  of  veterans. 

The  special  ceremonies  were  attended  by 
Robert  H.  Pinch,  prealdential  aide. 

The  action  was  part  ot  President  Nixon's 
year-old  program  to  relinqiUsh  control  of 
land  no  longer  needed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  give  it  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  recreational  use. 

The  92  acres  at  groundB  surrounding  the 
former  convalescent  faculty  already  had 
been  made  Into  a  park  for  the  use  at  the 
veteran  patients. 

After  the  earthquake  last  year  the  tmild- 
ingB  were  condemned  and  the  fedegral  govem- 
Dient  decided  the  location  was  not  suitable 
for  rebuilding  the  hospital. 

Veteran  groups  have  urged  that  the  prop- 
erty be  used  for  a  cemetery  but  residents  of 
the  Sylmar  area  have  requested  it  be  made 
into  a  park. 

Finch  told  about  60  persons  attending  the 
OflrBmony  tbat  the  federal  governmeat  now 


controls  one-third  of  the  nation's  land  and 
one-half  of  the  land  in  the  West. 

Whenever  possible,  he  aald,  the  President 
would  like  to  work  out  agreements  with  local 
governments  whereby  some  ot  this  property 
can  be  returned  to  the  people. 

"PubUc  recreation  Is  a  very  high  priority 
Indeed,"  he  said. 

Am  he  started  to  speak,  four  women,  wear- 
ing the  hats  of  a  veterans  auzlUary  group, 
held  up  signs  which  read  "We  need  ceme- 
teriee,  not  parks." 

Oner  protester,  who  identified  himself  as 
John  Sutorius,  said  25,000  veterans  had 
signed  petitions  requesting  that  a  cemetery 
be  buUt  and  accused  Flnoh  of  ignoring  their 
needs  so  he  ooiild  play  politics. 

"Veterans  who  die  in  this  state  are  being 
shipped  to  New  Mexico  and  Oregon," 
Sutorius  yeUed  at  Finch  as  he  stepped  down 
from  the  bandstand. 

"They  don't  have  to  go  to  New  Mexico  or 
anywhere  else.  They've  got  SawteUe,"  Finch 
told  him.  He  added  there  is  presently  a  91 
mUllon  appropriation  pending  in  Congress 
for  the  expansion  of  the  West  Los  Angeles 
cemetery. 

Supervisor  Warren  Dom  in  accepting  the 
certificate  of  transfer  from  Finch  said  any 
time  the  federal  g^>vernmenX  decided  to 
build  a  cemetery  on  the  site  the  county 
would  be  happy  to  return  the  deed  to  the 
federal  government  free. 

City  OouncUman  Louis  R.  Noweil  Joined 
In  the  protest  with  a  press  release  from  his 
office  Tuesday  afternoon  stating,  "They  re- 
fuse to  make  any  consideration  by  a  large 
group  of  veterans  seeking  a  cemetery  which 
is  so  vitally  needed. 

"The  federal  government  apparently  cares 
not  about  these  veterans.  Instead  they  want 
to  make  the  property  into  a  park." 


SHAPE  UP  OR  SHIP  OUT 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
5,  1972,  the  Toledo  Blade  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "Shape  Up  or  Ship 
Out"  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  the  Members.  For  this  reason,  I 
ask  that  it  be  Inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  editorial  follows: 
Shape  Up  or  Ship  Out 

Pew  labor  disputes  have  resisted  civilized 
settlement  in  the  United  States  as  have 
those  between  the  dock  workers  and  ship 
owners,  especially  on  the  west  coast.  It  may 
be  in  the  nattu-e  and  roughness  of  the  work 
and  the  men  It  attracts  to  the  union  hiring 
halls  along  these  coastal  ports.  In  any  event. 
It  is  necessary  labor  affecting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  workers  for  good  or  ill 
depending  upon  the  reliability  of  those  who 
move  the  mountains  of  cargo  to  and  from 
our  shores. 

The  renewed  strike  by  west  coast  long- 
shoremen when  they  had  gained  all  but  the 
most  technical  of  contract  concessions  would, 
we  believe,  cause  many  a  union  man  else- 
where in  the  country  to  throw  up  his  bands 
In  impatience.  Their  100-day  strike  last  s\mi- 
mer  before  Taft-Hartley  was  Invoked  lost  Jobs 
for  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  to  farm- 
ers and  businesses  with  no  direct  ties  to  the 
dock  workers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  tie-up  of  import- 
export  commerce  Is  paralyzing  the  whc^e 
economy,  as  other  presidents  from  Mr.  Tru- 
man through  Mr.  Johnson  have  implied  and 
President  Nixon  has  repeated  whUe  Invoking 
the  national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Few  would  dispute,  how- 
ever, that  these  incessant  work  stoppages 
that  have  become  chronic  practice  on  the 


doclcs  have  Infiloted  costly  losses  and  created 
endless  uncertainties  for  our  trading  partners 
as  well. 

The  Government's  traditional  position  is 
that  it  should  not  tamper  with  the  freedom 
of  collective  t>argaining  between  labor  and 
management.  But  that  process  has  broken 
down  (if  it  ever  prevaUed)  on  the  docks.  In 
the  past  12  years,  longshoremen  have  aver- 
aged 20  strikes  annually;  they  have  made 
a  sham  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  coun- 
try has  been  punished  beyond  all  reasonable- 
ness. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  other  organized  labor 
groups  have  pledged  to  fight  President 
Nixon's  renewed  strike  bills  and  any  other 
legislative  proposals  to  curb  strikes  because 
they  see  the  potential  for  arbitrary  settle- 
ment extending  to  their  contract  negotia- 
tions. But  what  the  country  is  confronted 
with  is  gross  irresponsibility  by  a  strategi- 
cally located  organized  work  force  that  im- 
poses its  wUl  with  crippling  impact. 

When  the  President,  his  executive  powers 
exhausted,  todd  Congress  that  the  dock  strike 
has  "thrust  a  spike  into  our  progress  toward 
economic  recovery,"  he  was  not  indulging  in 
political  rhetoric.  A  law  to  force  settlement 
when  aU  voluntary  prooediu«s  have  failed 
finally  is  mandatory,  no  matter  what  the  re- 
luctance to  intervene  legaUy.  Work  on  the 
docks  attracts  a  special  breed  of  public-be- 
damned  attitudes.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
answer  it  with  legal  means  and  the  backbone 
to  invoke  it.  That  puts  It  squarely  up  to  Con- 
gress for  a  test  of  its  own  backbone. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  House 
District  Committee  will  open  hearings  on 
self-government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia tomorrow — appropriately,  in 
February,  a  month  we  associate  closely 
with  Lincoln  the  emancipator. 

It  is  also  appropriate  that  in  this 
month  a  measiu-e  providing  full  voting 
representation  in  Congress  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  has  also  been  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

These  steps  in  a  monUi  that  means 
freedom  to  so  many,  are  appropriate  be- 
cause, although  we  seldom  speak  of  it, 
the  basic  question  underlying  discus- 
sions of  self-government  and  voting 
representation  in  recent  years  has  been 
racial.  The  unspoken  question  has  been — 
and  continues  to  be — whether  a  Nation 
with  a  white  majority  will  have  the 
grace  and  the  fairness  to  grant  these 
rights  to  its  Capital  City  when  that  city 
has  a  black  majority. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  questions 
too.  One  is:  Under  self-government,  how 
do  we  arrange  for  and  assure  continued 
Federal  financial  support  for  the  city, 
whose  economic  integrity  has  been  im- 
dermined  by  the  tax-free  status  of  its 
unique  concentration  of  Federal,  foreign 
and  other  related  prc^ertles?  Another 
is:  Under  self-government,  how  do  we 
assure  that  local  regulations  and  policies 
will  not  impede  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Government  here? 

Unfortimately,  we  find  some  in  Con- 
gress who  would  worsen  these  two  prob- 
lems in  their  eagerness  not  to  face  the 
basic  issue.  They,  In  a  parody  of  self- 
government,  would  submerge  the  city's 
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black  majority  In  the  State  of  Marylemd 
and.  In  effect,  eliminate  the  District  of 
Columbia.^ 

But  neither  financial  support  nor  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Government's 
legitimate  needs  are  insurmoimtable 
problems  for  those  of  us  with  the  basic 
resolve  to  enfranchise  this  city,  whether 
its  majority  is  white  or  black. 

And  neither  of  these  additional  prob- 
lems attach  to  voting  representation  in 
Congress. 

Therefore  as  a  supporter  of  both  vot- 
ing representation  in  Congress  and 
greater  self-government  here,  I  hope 
that  this  Nation  and  this  Congress  will 
again  be  stirred  by  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy that  are  the  strength  of  this 
Nation. 

A  Congress  that  has  preached  de- 
mocracy to  others — throughout  this  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world — will  be 
remiss  if  it  cannot  find  the  will  to  prac- 
tice democracy  in  its  own  backyard,  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


INTERNATIONAL  PIRACY— THE 
WAVE  OP  THE  FUTURE? 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bureaucratic  bumbling  by 
the  State  Department  has  seriously  jeop- 
ardized the  traditional  right  of  freedom 
of  the  seas. 

Dating  back  to  our  birth  as  a  Nation, 
we  recognized  the  international  law 
which  allows  a  country  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  only  that  i>art  of  the  sea 
which  extends  3  miles  from  shore;  later 
this  was  extended  to  12  miles  from  shore. 

In  recent  years,  Ecuador  has  violated 
this  law  by  claiming  jurisdiction  over  the 
sea  extending  200  miles  from  her  shores. 
This  has  led  to  the  repeated  illegal 
seizure  of  our  fishing  vessels  which  have 
ventured  into  the  200-mile  zone.  Due  to 
Ecuador's  success  in  collecting  ransom, 
and  due  to  the  State  Department's  inac- 
tion, other  nations  have  extended  their 
sovereignty  to  200  miles  offshore. 

What  has  the  State  Department  done 
to  prevent  this?  What  has  the  State  De- 
partment done  to  keep  the  seas  open? 
What  has  the  State  Department  done  to 
protect  oiu:  vessels  which  are  fishing  on 
the  high  seas? 

By  doing  nothing,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  encouraged  Ecuadorian  piracy 
to  prosper,  and  has  encouraged  other 
nations  to  become  pirates. 

After  a  meeting  with  Ecuadorian  of- 
ficials, the  State  Department  bureau- 
crats stated  that  they  may  recommend 
that  U.S.  fisherman  bow  to  piracy  and, 
instead  of  having  their  vessels  illegally 
seized,  pay  tribute  to  Ecuador  for  the 
right  to  fish  on  the  high  seas. 

The  results  of  this  State  Department 
blundering  are  twofold. 

First,  our  fishermen  have  stopped  look- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Government  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  have  begim 
to  purchase  licenses  to  fish  in  interna- 
tional waters; 

Second,    other    nations    have    taken 


note  of  the  State  Department's  position 
and  have,  themselves,  established  juris- 
diction over  200  miles  offshore. 

The  effects  of  the  State  Department's 
policy  of  sanctioning  piracy  may  have 
repercussions  affecting  not  only  the  fish- 
ing industry,  but  the  entire  U.S.  mari- 
time industry. 

If  Colombia  establishes  a  200-mlle 
limit,  then  our  entry  into  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  subject  to  the  demands 
of  Colombia. 

If  Cuba  established  a  200-mile  limit, 
our  vessels  in  south  Florida  may  not  be 
allowed  to  venture  out  of  port  without  a 
license  purchased  from  the  Castro  re- 
gime. 

Next  year,  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  meet  at  the  International  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  our  official  position 
will  undoubtedly  endorse  the  establish- 
ment of  the  12-mile  limit  for  nations 
bordering  on  the  ocean. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  other  nations  are 
not  dumb.  They  have  heatd  our  oflBcials 
say,  "Watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we 
say." 

They  have  followed  this  advice  and 
watched  what  we  have  done.  When  they 
meet  with  us  in  1973  to  settle  the  200- 
mile  controversy,  they  will  remember 
that  while  we  protest  loudly,  our  actions 
have  been  nonexistent. 

The  nations  of  the  world  know  that 
we  speak  loudly,  but  do  not  even  carry 
a  twig  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the 
traditional  right  of  freedom  of  the  sea. 


PRISONER  WORK-RELEASE 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us. 
I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the  debate 
in  criminal  law  concerning  the  domi- 
nant purpose  or  purposes  of  punishment. 
The  classic  confrontation,  of  course,  has 
been  the  "recriminatory  school"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  "rehabilitation  school" 
on  the  other. 

Nowhere  has  this  debate  been  more 
refiected  than  in  the  operation  of  the 
prisoner  work-release  programs.  The 
Congress  has  on  one  hand  authorized  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  work-release  pro- 
gram to  rehabilitate  Federal  prisoners; 
and,  on  the  other  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment of  work  releases  on  Federal  con- 
tracts under  Walsh-Healey  "convict  la- 
bor clauses." 

The  Federal  work-release  progi-am 
which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1965  permits  the  Attorney  General  to  al- 
low a  Federal  prisoner  "whom  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  will  honor 
his  trust"  to  "work  at  paid  employment 
or  participate  in  a  training  program  in 
the  community  on  a  volimtary  basis 
while  continuing  as  a  prisoner"  pro- 
vided that  "r^resentatlves  of  the  local 
unions  are  consulted;"  "such  paid  em- 
ployment will  not  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  employed  workers  or  be  applied 
in  skUls,  crafts,  or  trades  in  which  there 
is  a  surplus  of  available  gainful  labor  in 
the  locality,  or  Impair  existing  contracts 
for  service;"  and  "the  rates  of  pay  and 
other  conditions  of  onployment  will  not 


be  less  than  those  paid  or  provided  for 
work  of  similar  nature  in  the  locality  " 
a8  U.S.C.  4082(a)(2).) 

Many  States  have  enacted  similar 
prisoner  work-release  programs. 

However,  the  standard  Walsh-Healey 
"convict  labor  clause"  included  in  most 
Federal  contracts  prohibits  the  use  of 
either  Federal  or  State  convict  labor  on 
such  cont.acts.  Specifically,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  prohibits  the  use  of  convict 
labor  to  be  "employed  by  the  contractor 
in  the  manufacturing  or  production  or 
furnishing  of  any  of  the  materials,  siip- 
plies,  articles,  or  equipment"  included  in 
any  contract  exceeding  $10,000.  (41 
U.S.C.  35.) 

Other  Federal  statutes  prohibit  the  use 
of  convict  labor  on  projects  for  airport 
development  (49  U.S.C.  1722),  equipment 
or  supply  contracts  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice (39  U.S.C.  2201),  highway  construc- 
tion projects  (23  U.S.C.  114),  and  naval 
vessel  construction  projects  (10  UJS.C. 
7299).  In  addition,  no  Federal  agency, 
department,  et  cetera,  may  "place  any 
order  for  material,  supplies,  equipment, 
work,  or  services  to  be  furnished  or  per- 
formed by  convict  labor."  (31  UJS.C. 
68GB.) 

Furthermore,  a  section  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
"an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  to  contract  with  any  person  or 
corporation,  or  to  permit  any  warden, 
agent,  or  official  of  any  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution  to  hire  out  the  labor  of 
any  prisoner  confined  for  the  violation 
of  any  laws  of  the  United  States." 

Since  many  of  the  potential  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  work  releasees 
are  on  federally  fimded  projects,  these 
various  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  ei- 
ther Federal  or  State  prisoners  on  Fed- 
eral contracts  has  seriously  affected  both 
Federal  and  State  work-release  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  how  can  the  Federal 
Government  expect  private  employers 
not  on  Federal  contracts  to  employ  work 
releasees,  when  they  refuse  to  do  so? 

Some  individual  agencies  have  recog- 
nized this  Incongruity  and  have  inter- 
preted the  "convict  labor  clause"  as  not 
being  applicable  to  Federal  or  State  pris- 
oners on  work  release;  that  is,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

However,  each  Federal  agency  has 
acted  independently  in  interpreting  the 
"convict  labor  clause"  as  It  relates  to  the 
hiring  of  work  releasees  on  projects  they 
fund. 

In  order  for  the  work-release  program 
to  function  effectively,  therefore,  both 
Federal  and  State  prisoners  should  be 
exempted  from  "convict  labor  clauses.'" 
The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  accomplish  that  purpose  and  also 
abolish  the  criminal  penalty  for  entering 
into  convict  labor  contracts  Involving 
prisoner  work-release  program. 

With  substantially  Increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  available,  many 
highly  motivated,  qualified,  trusted  pris- 
oners will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  new  skills  and  accrue  savings 
that  will  make  their  later  adjustment 
to  society  upon  r^^Me  oonsiderably  eas- 
ier and  less  costly  to  society. 
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I  invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  which  I  will  reintroduce  at  a 
later  date.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

us..  12955 
A  bill  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Ckingress  to  ex- 
clude prUoneis  In  work  release  programs 
from  the  provisions  of  Federal  law  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  convict  labor 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  law 
of  the  United  States  forbidding  the  vise  of 
couvict  labor  by  any  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  or  under  any  contract  made 
with  such  agency  or  entity  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  cmplojrment  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners  under  section  408(c)  (2)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (respecting  work 
release  of  Federal  prisoners),  or  of  State 
prisoners  participating  in  generally  similar 
work  release  programs,  and  no  officer,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
penalized  under  section  436  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  (respecting  convict  labor  con- 
tracts) ,  on  the  grounds  that  such  employ- 
ment is  the  labor  of  any  prisoners  under  such 
.section. 


LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  TO 

STRENGTHEN    BATTLE    AGAINST 
LEAD    POISONING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  prevent 
further  cases  of  death  and  crippling  from 
lead- releasing  ceramic  dishes  and  pottery 
commonly  used  across  the  coimtry.  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  Senator  Rich- 
ard ScHWEiKER,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, is  introducing  an  identical  meas- 
ure in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  NBC's  Chronolog  pro- 
gram pointed  out  recently,  lead  poison- 
ing is  no  longer  exclusively  a  ghetto 
problem — something  the  average  citizen 
need  not  worry  about. 

Lead  is  present  in  many  forms 
throughout  our  environment.  Our  air  is 
contaminated  by  lead  from  antiknock 
additives  in  gasohne.  Our  food  is  grown 
in  soil  which  contains  lead.  Our  homes 
are  covered  in  many  instances  with 
highly  toxic  lead-based  paint.  But  a  more 
subtle  source  of  lead  poisoning  has  re- 
mained anonymous  to  the  American  pub- 
lic despite  its  tragic  effects.  Ceramic  dln- 
nerware.  if  not  properly  manufactured, 
can  prove  to  be  a  deadly  purveyor  of  lead 
poisoning. 

A  number  of  fatalities  and  cases  of 
menial  retardation  have  been  directly 
attributed  to  Ingestion  of  foods  from 
dinnerware  containing  lead.  A  child  in 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.  area  of  my  district, 
suffered  serious  illness  from  a  lead-re- 
leasing pitcher  in  which  fruit  juice  he 
drank  every  morning  for  3  months  had 
been  stored.  The  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  said  it  knows  of  at  least 
five  deaths  caused  by  lead-leaching — 
releasing— pottery,  including  the  death 
of  a  17-month-old  infant  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  hazard  arises  from  the  glaze  used 
to  seal  the  surface  and  enhance  the 
esthetic  beauty  of  dishes.  Some  glazes 
contain  heavy  metals,  including  lead  and 
cadmium.  If  the  glaze  is  not  properly  ap- 
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plied  or  fired,  lead  and  cadmiimi  can  be 
released  when  attacked  by  mild  acids  in 
many  foods  and  beverages,  such  as  fruit 
juices,  milk,  salad  dressings,  soft  drinks, 
or  coffee,  which  are  stored  or  served 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  in  such 
dinnerware. 

Lead  is  particularly  dangerous  because 
it  is  a  cumulative  poison.  Small  doses  of 
lead  can  be  excreted  from  the  body,  but 
larger  doses  are  stored  in  the  body  and 
can  lead  to  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

Another  complication  is  that  the  early 
symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  are  vague — 
Irritability,  loss  of  appetite,  abdominal 
pain,  and  lethargy  are  common  signs. 
But  these  symptoms  often  go  undiag- 
nosed at  the  same  time  the  disease  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Because  their  toler- 
ance level  is  lower,  young  children  are 
especially  susceptible  to  lead  poisoning. 
Lead  attacks  their  brain  cells,  causing 
them  to  swell.  If  not  treated  in  time,  the 
result  is  permanent  mental  retai'dation 
or  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dangers  of  lead  in 
dinnerware  were  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  vigorous  community  committee  on 
lead  poisoning  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
area,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Consumer  Association  of  New  York,  the 
Monroe  County  Health  Department,  and 
the  University  of  Rochester.  Our  study 
revealed  that  current  law  does  not  suffi- 
ciently safeguard  the  public  from  lead  In 
pottery. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
currently  tests  imports  of  dinnerware 
and  since  1970  has  detained  more  than 
500  shipments.  However.  PDA  does  not 
have  specific  statutory  authority  to  reg- 
ulate the  amount  of  lead  contained  in 
U.S.-produced  ceramic  dinnerware.  FDA 
now  relies  mainly  wi  tests  of  dinnerware 
already  on  the  market  and  available  to 
CfHisumers. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
attack  the  problem  of  lead  in  dinnerware 
in  several  ways: 

First,  it  will  prohibit  the  manufacturer 
or  Importation  of  dinnerware  which  re- 
leases lead  exceeding  the  current  FDA 
lead  guideline  of  seven  parts  per  mil- 
lion— ^PPM.  Manufacturers  would  have 
120  days  to  transform  their  production 
techniques  to  comply  with  the  7  ppm 
level.  Any  dinnerware  produced  before 
the  deadline  but  sold  after  the  120  days 
must  bear  a  permanent,  conspicuous 
warning  label. 

Second,  the  bill  calls  for  a  restudy  of 
the  current  7  p.p.m.  guideline  to  insure 
that  it  is  as  low  as  it  should  be.  Many 
toxicologists  view  7  p.p.m.  as  too  high 
and  FDA  itself  has  stated  that  7  p.pjn. 
is  being  used  only  on  an  interim  basis. 
The  Swedish  Government  has  already 
lowered  the  permissible  level  to  3  p.p.m. 
Third,  the  bill  will  require  that  each 
article  of  dinnerware  bear  a  label  show- 
ing the  name  and  place  of  business  of 
the  manufactiu-er  and  importer,  en- 
abling the  origin  of  all  dinnerware  to  be 
easUy  traced. 

Fourth,  the  bill  sets  similar  require- 
ments for  cadmium,  an  even  more  toxic 
metal  than  lead.  Manufacturers  and  im- 
porters would  be  required  to  adhere  to  a 
cadmium-releasing  level  of  0.5  p.pjn. 

Fifth,  the  bill  calls  for  an  extensive 
educational  program  by  FDA  to  alert 


consumers  to  the  hazards  involved  with 
dinnerware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  steps  I  have  outlined 
will  insure  the  safety  of  all  dinnerware 
offered  for  sale  to  the  American  public 
in  the  future.  However,  there  are  pre- 
cautions that  should  be  taken  with  dishes 
already  in  the  home.  Since  there  is  no 
way  other  than  laboratory  testing  to 
determine  the  safety  of  dinnerware,  con- 
sumers should  not  store  acidic  foods  or 
beverages  in  ceramic  contaiiners  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time,  even  overnight. 
If  in  doubt,  housewives  should  use  plastic 
or  glass  substitutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  Congressman  Bill  Ryan,  who  has 
led  our  fight  against  lead  poisoning 
caused  by  house  paint,  has  asked  to  be 
the  first  House  cosponsor  of  my  bill.  With 
his  crucial  support  and  that  of  Senator 
ScHWEiKER,  who  wUl  be  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  see  action  on  this  legis- 
lation prior  to  adjournment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill  I  have  introduced: 

H.R.  12958 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  amounts  of 
lead  and  cadmivun  which  may  be  released 
from  glazed  ceramic  or  enamel  dinnerware 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

REGT7I.ATION   OF   THE   LEACHING   OF  LEAD  AND 
CADMIUM  FROM  DIMNBBWABE 

Section  1.  Cluster  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  409  (31  U.S.C.  348)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"regulation   of  the  leaching   of  lead  AND 
CADMIUM  FROM  DINNERWARE 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  estab- 
lish the  maximum  quantity  of  lead  and  the 
maximum  quantity  of  cadmium  (and  the 
manner  of  testmg  therefor)  which  may  be 
released  from  dinnerware,  and  be  shaU  pub- 
lish such  quantities  and  test  procedures  In 
the  Federal  Register  wlthm  180  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Si>ch  maxi- 
mum quantities  shall  be  based  on  the  best 
available  scientific  data  and  shall  Insure  the 
safety  of  the  public  by  reducing  its  exposure 
to  lead  and  cadmium.  The  maximum  quan- 
tities of  lead  and  cadmium  (and  the  man- 
ner of  testing  therefor),  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  thU  subsection  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  90th  day  after  publication 
thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Until  such  maximum  quantities  of 
lead  and  cadmium  (and  the  manner  of  test- 
ing therefor)  take  effect  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Interim  maximum  quantities  and 
manner  of  testing  therefor  shall  be: 

"(1)  An  article  of  dinnerware,  upon  being 
subjected  to  the  test  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  may  release  a  maximum  of  7  parts  per 
million  of  lead  and  a  maximum  of  .6  parts 
per  million  of  cadmium,  calculated  In  the 
manner  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (C). 

"(2)  Dinnerware  shall  be  tested  for  release 
of  lead  or  cadmium  In  the  following  manner : 

"(A)  The  dinnerware  shau  be  washed  with 
a  dilute  alkaline  detergent  solution  and 
rinsed  with  distilled  water. 

"(B)  After  being  washed  and  rinsed,  the 
dinnerware  shall  be  Oiled  to  capacity  with  a 
4  percent  solution  of  aoetlc  acid  having  a 
temperature  of  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  a  period  of  18  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

"(C)  After  the  expiration  of  the  18  hour 
period  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B),  the 
quantity  of  lead  or  cadmium  present  In  the 
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solution  sliall  be  determined  by  atomic  ab- 
sorption technique  and  expressed  as  the 
quantity  of  metallic  lead  or  cadmium  present 
In  the  total  voliune  ot  the  solution  In  terms 
of  parts  per  million. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  amend  such  maxi- 
mum quantities  (and  the  manner  of  testing 
therefor)  where  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  safety  of  the  public.  Such  amendments 
shall  take  effect  on  the  90th  day  after  pub- 
lication thereof  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  The  manufacturer  (or  Importer)  shall 
affix  to  each  article  of  dlnnerware  he  manu- 
factures (or  Imports)  a  label,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shows  the  name  and  principal  place  of 
business  of  the  manufacturer,  or.  If  it  Is 
manufactured  outside  of  the  United  States, 
the  name  and  principal  place  of  business  of 
the  manufacturer  and  of  the  Importer." 

CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201  of  such  Act  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  (21  U.S.C.  321 )  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (x)  the  following: 

"(y)  The  term  'dlnnerware'  means  any 
dlshware,  composed  in  whole  or  In  part  of 
glazed  ceramics  or  enamels,  which  Is  for 
use  or  which  may  be  used  in  storing,  pre- 
paring, or  serving  any  food,  or  beverage  " 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
prohibited  Acts)  (21  TJ.S.C.  331)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (p)  the  foUow- 
Ing; 

"(q)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  In- 
troduction Into  interstate  commerce  by  the 
manufacturer  (or  Importer)  In  the  course  of 
his  business  of  any  dlnnerware  which  releases 
lead  or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quantities 
permitted  under  section  410  or  which  is  not 
labeled  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d)." 

(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  304(a)  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  seizure)  (21  U.S.C.  334(a) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "cosmetic  that 
Is  adulterated  or  misbranded  '  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  any  dlnnerware  which  releases  lead 
or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quantities  per- 
mitted under  section  410  or  which  Is  not 
labeled  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d),". 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
records  of  interstate  shipment)  (21  U.S.C. 
373)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  cos- 
metics" each  place  where  It  occurs,  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "cosmetics,  or  dln- 
nerware", and  by  striking  out  "or  cosmetic" 
each  place  where  It  occurs,  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "cosmetic,  or  dlnnerware". 

(e)  Clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  704(a)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  In- 
spection) (21  U.S.C.  374(a))  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  "or  cosmetics"  each  place  where 
it  occurs,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cos- 
metics, or  dlnnerware". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704(b) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  written  reports  of 
Inspection  to  owners)  (21  U.S.C.  374(b) )  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Indicate  that" 
"any  dlnnerware  in  such  establishment  re- 
leases lead  or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tities permitted  under  section  410  or  Is  not 
labeled  In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d),  or  that". 

(g)  Section  706(b)  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  publicity)  (21  U.S.C.  375(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  cosmetics"  after  "food, 
drugs,  devices,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"cosmetics,  or  dlnnerware". 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  801(a) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  samples  of  Imports) 
(21  U.S.C.  381(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  cosmetics"  after  "samples  of  food, 
drugs,  devices."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"cosmetics,  and  dlnnerware". 

(1)  Clause  (3)  of  the  third  sentence  (re- 
lating to  refusal  of  admission  of  imports)  of 
section  801(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331(a) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  such 
article  is  adulterated,  misbranded.  In  viola- 
tion of  section  505  of  thU  Act,  releases  lead 


or  cadmium  In  excess  of  the  quantities  per- 
mitted under  section  410,  or  Is  not  labeled 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 410(d),". 

(J)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(b) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  disposition  of  re- 
fused articles)  (21  U.S.C.  381(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  cosmetic,"  after  "other 
than  a  food,  drug,  device,"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "cosmetic,  or  article  of  dinner- 
ware,". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  410  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act),  section  201(y)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as 
added  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act),  and  the 
amendments  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  made  by  sections  2(d)  through 
2(J)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  dlnnerware  manufac- 
tured or  Imported  on  or  after  the  120th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
section  301  (q)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act)  and  the  amendment  of  section 
304(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  made  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  120th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  dlnnerware  manufac- 
tured or  Imported  before  the  120th  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
Introduced  or  delivered  for  introduction  into 
interstate  commerce  on  or  after  the  120th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  which  releases  lead  or  cadmium  in  ex- 
cess of  the  quantities  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 410  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  (as  added  by  section  1  of  this  Act) 
section  301  (q)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,' 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act)  and  the  amendment  of  section 
304(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  made  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  120th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless 
each  article  of  such  dlnnerware — 

(1)  bears  a  permanent,  conspicuous,  and 
easUy  legible  warning  label, 

(2)  such  label  states  that  the  article  re- 
leases lead  or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
tities permitted  under  section  410  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added 
by  section  1  of  this  Act) ,  and 

(3)  such  label  lists  the  xises  of  such  article 
to  avoid  so  as  to  prevent  the  release  of  lead 
or  cadmium  into  food  or  beverages. 

If  such  dlnnerware  is  labeled  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3).  then  such 
sections  shall  not  take  effect  with  regard  to 
such  dlnnerware. 

EDUCATIONAI.  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
shall  undertake  a  significant  educational  pro- 
gram to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers  of 
lead  and  cadmium  released  from  dlnnerware, 
and  to  Inform  them  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  our  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Nevr  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  for  his  contribution  to  the  fight 
to  eradicate  the  menace  of  childhood 
lead  poisoning.  I  support  his  legislation 
regulating  the  use  of  lead  in  dishes. 

Each  year  thousands  of  small  chil- 
dren throughout  the  Nation  fall  victim 
to  lead-based-paint  poisoning.  Their  af- 
fliction is  marked  by  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  convulsive  seizures,  blind- 
ness, learning  defects,  behavioral  dis- 
orders, kidney  diseases,  and  even  death. 
The  actual  number  of  children  poisoned 
is  unknown,  for  there  are  still  far  too  few 
screening  programs  to  identify  and  treat 


those  afflicted  with  this  deadly  disease. 
But  even  so,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  estimated 
that  some  400,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  6  fall  victim  to  childhood 
lead  poisoning  each  year. 

The  prime  cause  of  this  dread  illness 
is  the  ingestion  of  lead-tainted  paint 
and  plaster  chips  which  have  fallen  from 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  dilapidated 
dwellings.  But  although  lead-based  paint 
is  the  main  cause  of  lead  poisoning,  it  is 
not  the  sole  one. 

Another — all  too  often  overlooked— 
source  is  the  lead-containing  glaze  used 
to  seal  the  surface  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  ceramic  dishware.  If  this  glaze 
is  not  fired  at  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
tmes,  the  lead  therein  can  be  released 
when  placed  in  contact  with  acidic  foods 
and  beverages.  Just  last  month  some 
100,000  soup  bowls  distributed  across  the 
Nation  as  part  of  a  sales  promotion  cam- 
paign by  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  were 
found  to  present  a  significant  lead  poison- 
ing hazard. 

The  striking  fact  is  that  this  disease- 
regardless  of  its  source — is  totally  pre- 
ventable. We  know  how  to  identify  it; 
we  know  how  to  treat  it;  we  know  how 
to  avert  its  recurrence.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  will  to  do  so.  Congressman  Horton 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  concern  with 
the  health  of  our  children  and  his  effoi-ts 
to  alert  the  public  to  this  danger.  The 
bill,  which  he  has  introduced  today  and 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor,  should 
help  by  regulating  the  use  of  lead  and 
cadmium  in  dlnnerware. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  cormection  with  the  special  order 
I  have  today  at  the  conclusion  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing  re- 
new our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
American  ingenuity  has  provided  the 
world  with  a  number  of  time-saving  in- 
ventions. The  invention  of  the  commer- 
cial adding  machine  is  credited  to  Amer- 
ican William  Burrouglis  in  1885. 


THE  FEDERAL  PAROLE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  struc- 
ture and  procedures  of  the  Federal  Pa- 
role Board  in  the  United  States  today  are 
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shrouded  in  confusion  and  secrecy.  The 
Board's  methods  are  impublished,  its  dis- 
cretionary power  is  unchecked  and  un- 
structured, its  decisions  are  absolute  and 
unreviewed,  and  its  efifectiveness  has 
never  been  thoroughly  evaluated. 

In  1945,  the  Central  Parole  Board, 
composed  of  eight  members,  was  made 
an  independent  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  is  both  an  adminis- 
trative and  policymaking  body  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  convicted  of 
committing  a  Federal  crime. 

This  body,  with  a  small  group  of 
examiners,  is  called  upon  to  make  some 
20,000  decisions  on  parole  applications 
tmnually.  In  addition,  it  issues  warrants 
for  parole  violators,  administers  parole 
for  deportation,  conducts  revocation 
hearings,  and  issues  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  supervision,  discharge  from 
supervision,  or  recommitment  of  parole 
prisoners.  Only  five  members  can  con- 
centrate on  adult  cases,  since  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  assigned  to  juve- 
nile criminals  under  the  Federal  Youth 
Corrections  Act. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Parole 
Board  is  rehabilitation.  The  Board  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  into  account  the  changed 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  a  prisoner  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  incarceration.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  Parole  Board  turns  out 
to  be  merely  an  omnipotent  disciplinary 
force  which  takes  upon  itself  the  right  to 
define  good  and  evil. 

It  seems  reasonable  that,  given  its 
awesome  power,  the  Parole  Board  should 
clearly  state  what  standards  of  behavior 
are  expected  of  prisoners,  and  the  basis 
for  granting  or  denying  parole. 

No  such  written  procedural  guidelines 
exist.  The  only  published  records  indi- 
cate that  decisions  are  made  in  such  a 
manner  as  to,  "one,  protect  the  public; 
two.  conform  to  the  law;  and  three,  pro- 
vide fair  treatment  to  the  offenders." 

With  these  guidelines  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  is  it  that  those  who  are 
paroled  earliest  are  those  guilty  of 
"crimes  of  force,"  including  assault,  kid- 
naping, and  robbery?  The  average  in- 
mate in  this  category,  according  to  the 
latest  figures,  served  only  33.8  percent  of 
liis  sentence — less  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral offender.  Those  in  jjiil  because  they 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  Vietnam  war 
served  the  highest  percentage  of  their 
sentences. 

The  main  reason  for  the  Board's  fail- 
ure to  publish  guidelines,  and  for  its  in- 
sistence that  it  has  no  general  policies, 
seems  to  be  self -protection.  With  no  rules, 
the  Board  cannot  be  accused  of  violating 
any,  and  the  absence  of  written  proce- 
dures provides  an  effective  defense 
against  accusations  of  bias  or  malice. 
This  convenient  lack  of  written  regula- 
tions also  enables  the  Board  to  decide 
cases  in  a  completely  arbitrary  manner. 

During  the  actual  parole  hearings  no 
brief  is  permitted  to  be  presented  by  ei- 
ther the  prisoner  or  the  institution.  Only 
the  prisoner's  files,  which  in  many  cases 
are  inconsistent  or  Inaccurate,  are  re- 
viewed. In  addition,  no  legal  counsel  may 
advise  or  represent  the  prisoner. 

When  a  decision  is  reached  by  the 
Board  members,  there  is  no  argument, 
rationale,  or  justification  presented.  No 


research  division  exists  to  review  the 
Board's  decision,  and  recourse  to  the 
courts  is  practically  impossible. 

Why  have  such  arbitrary  Parole  Board 
operations  been  tolerated  for  so  long? 
The  primary  reason  is  probably  adminis- 
tiative,  judicial,  and  legislative  apathy, 
coupled  with  a  lack  of  public  awareness 
of  Parole  Board  procedures. 

The  Parole  Board  will  not  change  imtil 
the  public  becomes  aware  that  the  Board 
is  its  servant,  the  piisoner  its  trust,  and 
that  every  man  is  entitled  to  justice. 


LEGISLATING  AN  END  TO  THE  WEST 
COAST  DOCK  STRIKE:  A  REFINED 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuation  of  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  all,  but 
particularly  to  those  in  Congress  who,  as 
I,  bear  the  responsibility  of  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
whose  lifeline  has  been  severed  by  this 
tieup. 

I  was  heartened,  therefore,  by  the  ap- 
pearances Fi'iday  before  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion— ^PMA,  and  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union — ILWU.  During  those  hearings,  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Bridges  of  the  ILWU. 
and  Mr.  Flyrm  of  the  PMA,  were  very 
close  to  total  agreement.  In  fact,  it  was 
disclosed  that  virtually  all  of  the  major 
issues  separating  the  parties  had  been 
resolved.  Each  side  indicated  some  will- 
ingness to  submit  the  remaining  issues 
to  binding  arbitration. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Bridges 
are  at  this  very  moment  shaking  hands 
across  a  table  in  San  Francisco,  sealing 
a  final  agreement  to  end  the  strike.  But 
if  they  are  not — and  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed that  such  is  the  case — the  Con- 
gress must  exercise  its  responsibility  and 
act  quickly  to  settle  this  crippling  dis- 
pute immediately  and  finally. 

As  many  Members  know,  2  weeks  ago 
I  introduced  an  emergency  resolution 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  Its  thrust 
was  to  get  the  ships  moving  again  im- 
mediately, while  bargaining  continued 
for  30  days.  In  view  of  the  publicly  dis- 
closed closeness  to  settlement,  I  believe 
that  this  extension  of  bargaining  time 
would  permit  the  PMA  and  the  ILWU  to 
come  to  a  volimtary  agreement.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  able  to  agree,  my  res- 
olution provides  for  the  invoking  of  the 
"final  offer  selection"  process  advo- 
cated by  the  administration  in  its  perma- 
nent legislation  to  deal  with  transjwrta- 
tion  strikes. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  revised  res- 
olution, which  clarifies  my  intent  that 
the  final  offer  selection  device  be  applied 
only  to  those  issues  which  remain  in 
dispute  at  the  time.  In  the  current  strike, 
agi-eement  has  been  reached  on  the 
major  issues:  Wages,  guaranteed  mini- 
mum income,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
$1  per  ton  royalty  on  container  cargo 
not  loaded  by  ILWU  members.  In  view 


of  this  substantial  agreement,  I  believe 
that  the  resolution  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, providing  that  the  final  offer  selector 
panel  would  decide,  only  those  issues 
which  remain  unresolved,  offers  the  best 
solution.  It  provides  latitude  for  the 
parties  to  come  to  a  voluntary  agreement, 
while  insuring  that  the  shipping  so  des- 
perately needed  by  much  of  America 
begins  moving  at  once.  It  builds  on  the 
substantial  progress  made  in  recent  days 
from  the  ongoing  negotiations  between 
the  parties.  It  draws  the  parties  closer 
together  on  those  issues  still  in  disagree- 
ment. Most  importantly,  it  provides  for 
a  definite  and  complete  end  to  the  dock 
strike  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  combines 
two  of  the  three  features  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  in  submitting  his  request 
for  permanent  legislation  for  settling 
transportation  strikes.  Yet  he  and  his 
representatives  have  eschewed  both  of 
these  features — an  additional  cooling-off 
period  and  final  offer  selection — while 
opting  for  immediate  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, the  single  most  distasteful  depar- 
ture from  the  free-bargaining  process  in 
the  views  of  both  management  and  labor. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  has  often  expressed 
his  preference  for  the  final  offer  selec- 
tion method  over  compulsory  arbitration. 

Why  this  sudden  change  in  the  admin- 
istration's position?  In  his  latest  dock 
strike  message  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  rejected  another  cooling-off  pe- 
riod, because  it  would  increase  "the  un- 
certainties in  foreign  markets" ;  the  final 
offer  selection  process,  he  argued,  was 
imsatisfactory  "because  the  parties  have 
already  been  bargaining  under  different 
groimd  rules  for  many  months."  But  it 
should  be  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
resolution,  by  coupling  these  two  proc- 
esses, eliminates  the  objections  against 
both. 

Under  my  proposal  there  would  be  an 
additional  30-day  cooling-off  period,  but 
there  would  be  no  uncertainty  connected 
with  it.  If  the  parties  were  unable  to 
agree  volimtarily  during  that  period,  the 
automatic  invoking  of  final  offer  selec- 
tion as  to  the  unresolved  issues  would 
provide  a  definite  settlement,  without 
possibility  of  a  resumption  of  the  strike. 

Similarly,  the  parties  would  have  a  full 
month  to  negotiate  before  the  "groimd 
rules"  called  for  the  use  of  final  offer  se- 
lection. Bargainers  would  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  adjust  their  respective  strat- 
egies, if  that  was  felt  to  be  necessary. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objections 
to  more  cooling-off  time  and  to  final  of- 
fer selection,  whatever  their  validity 
when  considered  separately,  are  com- 
pletely without  substance  when  the  two 
processes  are  combined  in  a  single  legis- 
lative proposal  such  as  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  parties 
reach  a  voluntary  agreement,  but  that 
has  not  yet  occurred.  I  regret  that  any 
legislation  is  ne^ed,  but  such  a  need  is 
evident.  And  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  legislate  wisely,  even  when 
we  must  legislate  in  haste.  My  resolution. 
I  submit,  assures  a  complete  and  final 
settlement,  yet  disturbs  the  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  only  so  much  as 
necessary  to  achieve  that  final  settle- 
ment. 
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For  the  information  and  convenience 
of  my  colleagues,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  text  of  my  revised  resolution: 
H^.  Ru.  1064 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain  steamship 
companies  and  associated  employers  and 
certain  employees 

Whereas  there  Is  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers (or  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  represented  in  collective-bargain- 
ing conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship  com- 
panies operating  ships  or  employed  as  agents 
for  ships  engaged  In  service  from  or  to  Pacific 
coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States, 
(2)  contracting  stevedores,  (3)  contracting 
marine  carpenters,  (4)  lighterage  operators, 
or  (5)  other  employers  engaged  In  related  or 
associated  pier  activities  for  ships  engaged  In 
service  from  or  to  Pacific  coast  or  Hawaiian 
ports  of  the  United  States  (hereafter  called 
"employers") ,  and  certain  of  the  employees 
of  such  employers  represented  by  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  (hereafter  called  "Longshore- 
men's Union") ;  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  in 
this  dispute  granted  by  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia, in  the  United  States  versus  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WTS,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1971,  expired  on  December  26,  1971, 
pursuant  to  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  176- 
178);  and 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  In  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been  reached 
despite  Intensive  mediation  efforts;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  dispute,  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  of  America  (hereafter  called  the 
Teamsters  Union)  employed  by  some  of  the 
above  employers  and  by  other  employers  en- 
gaged In  activities  related  to  the  maritime, 
stevedoring,  and  pier  work  described  above, 
concerning  the  assignment  and  performance 
of  such  work;  and 

Whereas  a  dispute  in  Hawaii,  involving 
certain  employers  engaged  in  activities  re- 
lated to  maritime,  stevedoring,  and  pier  work 
described  above  and  certam  of  their  employ- 
eea  represented  by  the  Longshoremen's  Un- 
ion and  the  Teamsters  Union,  threatens  to 
disrupt  essential  transportation  services  for 
that  State  and  to  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  these  disputes  are  closely  related 
to  and  a  portion  of  the  dispute  on  the  Paci- 
fic coast;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  Inter- 
est, including  the  national  health  and  safe- 
ty, that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergen- 
cy measures  are  essential  to  continuity  of 
essential  transportation  services  affected  by 
this  dispute:  Therefore  he  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  imme- 
diately upon  the  enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Attorney  General  shall  petition  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to  enjoin  the 
continuation  of  any  strike  or  lockout  aris- 
ing out  of  a  dispute  between  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association  and  the  luternatlooal 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union. 
The  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
such  an  Injunction,  and  to  make  such  other 
orders  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  it  deter- 
mines such  strike  or  lockout  meets  the  cri- 


teria set  forth  In  section  208(a)  (1)  and  (11) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947.  Such  Injunction  may  be  issued  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days.  Upon  the 
settlement  of  such  dispute,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  move  the  court  to  discharge 
the  injunction,  which  motion  shall  then  be 
granted  and  the  Injunction  discharged. 

Sec.  2.  If  no  settlement  is  reached  prior 
to  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  issuance 
of  an  Injunction  obtained  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  resolution,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  petition  the  district  court  Involved 
to  extend  the  injunction  then  in  effect  for 
an  additional  thirty  days  foUowing  Its  orig- 
inal expiration  date.  Upon  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  the  Attorney  General  shall  move  the 
court  to  discharge  the  injunction,  which 
motion  shall  then  be  granted  and  the  in- 
junction discharged. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  If  no  setUement  has  been 
reached  by  the  thirty-first  day  following  the 
issuance  of  the  original  injunction,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  direct  each  party  to 
submit  to  him  within  three  days  a  final  of- 
fer as  to  all  unresolved  Issues  and  a  full  and 
complete  statement  covering  all  Issues  upon 
which  agreement  has  been  reached. 

(2)  If  any  of  the  parties  refuses  to  submit 
a  final  offer,  as  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(I)  of  this  section,  the  last  offer,  If  any,  as 
to  each  unresolved  issue  made  by  such  party 
during  previous  bargaining  shall  be  deemed 
that  party's  final  offer. 

(3)  Any  offer  submitted  by  a  party  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  together  with  those 
i.ssues  with  respect  to  which  agreement  has 
been  reached  by  the  parties,  must  constitute 
a  complete  collective-bargaining  agreement 
and  resolve  all  the  Issues  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, and  must  propoee  a  contract  period  of 
not  less  than  eighteen  months'  duration. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  such 
final  offers  from  both  parties,  shall  transmit 
them,  one  to  the  other,  at  the  same  time, 
and  parties  shall  bargain  collectively  for  a 
I>erlod  of  five  consecutive  days  after  they 
receive  the  other  party's  final  offer  as  to  un- 
resolved issues.  The  Secretary  may  act  as 
mediator  during  the  period  of  the  final  offer 
selection  proceedings. 

(c)  If  no  settlement  has  been  reached  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  a  special  panel  of  three  Im- 
partial members  to  act  as  the  final  offer 
selector. 

(d)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or  other 
Interest  In  any  organization  of  employees  or 
employers  or  employers'  organizations  which 
are  involved  In  the  dispute  shall  be  appointed 
to  such  panel. 

(e)  If  a  settlement  is  reached  by  the  par- 
lies to  the  dispute  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
panel's  selection  of  a  final  offer  as  prescribed 
below,  the  panel  shall  adjoiun  Its  proceedings 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  within  five  days 
the  fact  that  a  settlement  has  been  reached 
and  the  terms  of  such  settlement. 

(f)  The  panel  shall  at  no  time  engage  In 
an  effort  to  mediate  or  otherwise  settle  the 
dispute  in  any  manner  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  this  section. 

(g)  Prom  the  time  of  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  untU  such  time  as  the  panel  makes 
its  selection,  there  shall  be  no  communica- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  panel  with  third 
parties  concerning  recommendations  for  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute. 

(h)  Beginning  with  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  to  submit  final  offers  as  to  un- 
resolved issues  and  untU  the  panel  makes  Its 
selection  and  the  final  agreement  Is  signed, 
there  shall  be  no  change,  except  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  In  no  Instance  shall  such  period 
exceed  thirty  days. 

(1)  The  panel  shall  not  compromise  or  alter 
the  final  offer  that  It  selects.  Selection  of  a 
final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the  content  of 
the  final  offer  and  no  consideration  shall  be 


given  to,  nor  shall  any  evidence  be  received 
concerning,  the  collective  bargaining  as  to 
the  unresolved  issues  In  this  dispute,  in- 
cluding offers  of  settlement  not  contained  In 
the  final  offers.  The  panel  shall,  however.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  completeness  of  the 
final  offers  submitted  for  selection,  deter- 
mine which  of  the  issues  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  and  are  therefore  out- 
side the  scope  of  such  final  offers. 

(J)  The  panel  shall,  upon  concurrence  of 
two  or  more  of  its  members,  select  what  It 
deems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  of  the 
final  offers  submitted  by  the  parties.  The 
panel  may,  in  reaching  Its  decision,  take 
Into  account  the  following  factors: 

(1)  past  collective-bargaining  contracts 
between  the  parties  Including  the  bargaining 
that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

(2)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  the  employees  In- 
volved, with  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  other  employees  doing  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  fac- 
tors peculiar  to  the  Industry  Involved; 

(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  reflected  In  Indus- 
tries In  general,  and  In  the  same  or  similar 
Industry; 

(4)  security  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technologi- 
cal changes  on  manning  practices  or  on  the 
utilization  of  particular  occupations;  and 

(6)  the  public  interest,  and  any  other  fac- 
tors normally  considered  in  the  determina- 
tion of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

(k)  The  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel 
together  with  Its  findings  as  to  Issues  on 
which  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the 
parties,  shall  be  transmitted  Immediately  to 
the  Secretary,  who  shall  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring the  parties  to  accept  and  sign  as  the 
final  contract  between  them  the  selected  of- 
fer as  to  the  unresolved  Issues,  together  with 
the  agreement  previously  reached  on  all 
other  issues.  The  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  order,  together  with 
the  final  contract  to  each  of  the  parties. 

(1)  The  determination  by  the  panel  shall 
be  conclusive  unless  found  arbitrary  and 
capricious  by  the  district  court  which 
granted  the  Injunction  pursuant  to  section  1 
of  this  resolution. 

(m)  If  any  of  the  parties  refuse  to  sign 
the  final  agreement  as  selected  by  the  panel 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  Secretary's  order,  the  Attorney 
General  shaU  Immediately  petition  the  dis- 
trict court  which  Issued  the  injunction  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  resolution,  to  en- 
join the  further  refusal  by  the  party  or 
parties  to  sign  the  agreement  as  provided 
in  the  Secretary's  order.  The  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  an  injunc- 
tion. If  It  determines  that  the  strike  or  lock- 
out still  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 208(a)  (I)  and  (II)  of  the  Labor- Man- 
agement Relation  Act  of  1947. 

(n)  The  following  rules  of  procedures 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  panel's  functions 
under  this  subsection: 

(1)  Notice  of  Hearing. — Upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary,  the  panel  shall 
promptly  notify  and  Inform  the  parties  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the  hearings, 
and  the  matters  to  be  covered  therein. 

(2)  Hearing  to  bk  Public. — The  panel 
shall  hold  public  meetings,  unless  It  deter- 
mines private  hearings  are  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security,  or  unless  the 
parties  agree  to  present  their  positions  in 
writing.  The  record  made  at  such  hearings 
shall  include  all  doqiH^ents,  statements,  ex- 
hibits and  briefs  which  may  be  submitted, 
together  with  the  stenogrt^jhic  record.  The 
panel  shall  have  authority  fcM-  the  conduct 
of  an  orderly  public  hearing.  The  panel  may 
exclude  persons  other  than  the  parties  at 
any  time  when  in  its  Judgment  the  expedi- 
tious Inquiry  Into  the  dispute  so  requires. 
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(3)  Pakticipation  bt  the  Panel  in  the 
Hearing. — The  panel,  or  any  member  thereof, 
may,  on  Its  own  initiative  at  such  hearing, 
call  witnesses  and  introduce  doctimentary 
evidence,  and  may  participate  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting the  hearing  or  eliciting  material 
facts. 

(4)  Participation  bt  the  Parties  in  Hear- 
ing.— The  parties  or  their  representatives 
shall  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  (A) 
to  be  present  In  person  at  every  stage  of  the 
bearing;  (B)  to  be  represented  adequately; 
(C)  to  present  orally  or  otherwise  any  mate- 
rial evidence  relevant  to  the  Issues;  (D)  to 
ask  questions  of  the  opposing  party  or  wit- 
ness relating  to  evidence  offered  or  state- 
ments made  by  the  party  or  witness  at  the 
hearing,  unless  It  Is  clear  that  the  questions 
have  no  material  bearing  on  the  credibility 
of  that  party  or  witness  on  the  Issues  In  the 
case;  and  (E)  to  present  to  the  panel  oral 
or  written  argument  on  the  Issues. 

(5)  Stenographic  Records. — An  official 
stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  made.  A  copy  of  the  record  shall  be  avail- 
able  for   Inspection    by   the   parties. 

(6)  Rules  of  Evidence. — The  hearing  may 
be  conducted  informally.  The  receipt  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  need  not  be  governed 
by  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence. 

(7)  Requests  fob  the  Production  of  Evi- 
dence.— The  panel  shall  have  the  power  to 
subpena.  It  shall  request  the  parties  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  it  deems  relevant  to  the 
Issues.  Such  evidence  should  be  obtained 
through  the  voluntary  compliance  of  the 
parties.  If  possible. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  panel  established  under 
section  3  of  this  resolution  may  act  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

(b)  A  vacancy  on  the  panel  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  panel.  In 
case  of  a  vacancy  due  to  death  or  resigna- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  appoint  a  successor 
to  fill  such  vacancy.  ] 

(c)  Members  of  the  panel  shall '  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  p^r  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when  en- 
gaged In  the  work  of  the  pcuiel  as  pn^scrtbed 
by  this  resolution.  Including  travsltmie,  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expen^M  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (6  U.S.O.  6703)  for  persons  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per 
diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(d)  Pop  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  resolution  the  panel  Is 
authorized  to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and 
allow  them  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6703(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently, while  so  employed. 

Sec.  6  DKriNirioNs. — (a)  The  term  "Sec- 
retary" when  used  In  this  resolution  refers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(b)  The  term  "parties"  wherever  used  In 
this  resolution  shall  mean  the  parties  who 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of 
California,  in  United  States  versus  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union,  et  al.,  docket  numbered  0-17-1936- 
WTS,  October  6,  1971,  who  have  not  settled 
their  dispute  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  6.  Appropriations. — There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  7.  SKPARABn.rrT. — ^If  any  provision  of 
this  resolution,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance, 
shall  be  held  Invalid,  then  the  remainder 


of  this  resolution,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby,  but  shall  re- 
main Tolld  and  In  full  force. 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Date. — This  resolution 
shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon  Its  en- 
actment and  the  legality  of  any  action  au- 
thorized herein  and  taken  thereafter  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Act  regardless  of  when 
such  action  is  initiated. 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     PRESmENT'S 
PEACE    PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  new  peace  proposals  were 
dramatically  revealed  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision, disclosing  a  series  of  secret  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  between  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, the  President's  national  security  ad- 
viser, and  North  Vietnam's  chief  negotia- 
tors. 

THE    PROPOSAL 

The  President's  proposal  includes  a 
total  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina, 
the  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  and 
allied  forces  from  Vietnam  within  6 
months  of  North  Vietnam's  acceptance  of 
the  proposal  and  a  politics^  solution 
which  includes  three  elements:  a  new 
presidential  election  in  South  Vietnam; 
an  agreement  by  President  Thieu  to  re- 
sign liis  office  1  month  before  the  new 
election;  and  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent body  representing  all  political 
forces  in  South  Vietnam,  including  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  to  organize 
and  run  the  election. 

Under  the  proposal.  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  would  agree  to  re- 
lease all  prisoners  of  war  captured 
throughout  Indochina,  with  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  carried  out  in  tandem  with 
the  troop  withdrawals. 

This  new  proposal,  now  placed  before 
the  Paris  Conference  for  discussion.  Is 
the  first  new  proposal  for  a  general  set- 
tlement submitted  to  the  Conference  by 
the  United  States  since  October  8,  1969. 

THE    REACTION 

Although  North  Vietnam's  statement 
did  not  formally  reject  the  proposals,  it 
did  denounce  them  and  made  plain  that 
the  new  proposals  are  unacceptable. 

Most  observers  believe  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  not  accept  the  President's 
proposal  because  of  their  deep  suspicions 
of  the  electoral  process  and  their  belief 
that  the  existing  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment would  Influence  the  outcome  de- 
spite any  safeguards  the  allies  offered  to 
assure  an  independent  election. 

Although  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  succeeded  in  shoving  Vietnam 
into  the  background  as  a  campaign  is- 
sue, he  probably  made  some  t>6Utical 
points  with  his  new  proposal.  "The  dis- 
closure makes  the  Nixon  record  on  ne- 
gotiations clearer  and  better.  The  plan, 
at  least  for  Americans,  is  fair  and  Just, 
with  free  elections,  international  super- 
vision. Thieu  stepping  down,  and  a  cease- 
fire. As  expected,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress  strongly  endorsed  the 
President's  position  and  even  some  of 
the  aspiring  Democratic  Presidential 
candidates  declined  to  attack  him.  None- 


theless, if  the  proposal  is  not  accepted  by 
North  Vietnam,  and  it  does  not  appear 
as  if  it  will  be,  and  the  war  drags  on,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  political  issue  in 
November. 

ISSUE    CLARiriEO 

More  than  anything  else,  the  disclo- 
sures surrounding  the  proposal  illustrate 
that  the  critical  barrier  to  settlement  of 
the  Vietnamese  war  is:  Who  will  even- 
tually control  South  Vietnam?  This  po- 
litical issue  has  caused  the  deadlock  in 
the  secret  negotiations.  The  military 
questions,  including  a  date  for  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  and  the  release  of  American 
prisoners,  apparently  are  negotiable  on 
both  sides,  but  the  political  issue  is  not. 

The  Vietnamese  have  reiterated  their 
insistence  that  the  two  basic  coaditions 
for  settlement  are  fixing  a  date  for  total 
U.S.  military  pullout  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  support  for  the  Thieu  regime. 

WHY   WERE   SECRET   NEGOTIATIONS  DISCLOSED? 

One  question  after  the  President's 
speech  was  why  he  revealed  the  secret 
proposals  at  this  time.  Such  a  move  will, 
after  all,  cut  off,  at  least,  temporarily, 
the  President's  most  productive  channel 
of  communication  with  North  Vietnam. 
Apparently  it  was  done  at  this  time: 
First,  to  end,  or  at  least  reduce,  domes- 
tic disharmony  by  demonstrating  the 
administration's  good  faith;  second,  to 
try  to  end  criticism  at  home,  especially 
from  the  President's  political  critics,  who 
have  intensified  their  attacks  recentJy; 
third,  to  shift  the  onus  of  the  stalemate 
to  North  Vietman;  fourth,  to  create  a 
climate  at  home  that  would  accept  stiff 
retaliatory  attacks  to  any  North  Viet- 
namese offensive;  fifth,  because  the  U.S. 
negotiators  feel  that  the  private  contacts 
had  reached  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns; and  sixth,  because  the  hope  that 
the  public  disclosures  might  force  North 
Vietnam  to  consider  the  plan  on  a  more 
urgent  basis. 

The  President's  proposal  may  also  help 
his  China  trip.  Now  that  he  has  made  a 
public  offer  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Indochina,  and  even  though 
the  offer  may  not  be  accepted,  it  will  help 
crea'te  a  better  atmosphere  for  success- 
ful discussions  with  the  Chinese.  The 
very  prompt  denunciation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese, however,  suggests  that  the  President 
will  not  find  the  solution  to  Vietnam  In 
Peking.  Dr.  Kissinger  said: 

We  expect  to  settle  this  war  with  Hanoi, 
not  with  Moscow  and  not  with  Peking. 

As  mmtioned,  the  President's  prc^x)- 
sal  also  puts  him  in  a  stronger  position  to 
counter  the  expected  enemy  offensive, 
which  is  expected  soon.  Having  put  forth 
a  comprehensive  peace  proposal  and  ap- 
parently created  a  climate  at  home  that 
will  permit  stiff  retaliatory  action,  he  is 
now  in  a  position  to  strike  back  at  any 
enemy  offensive  In  the  next  few  weeks 
and  blame  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
choosing  war  instead  of  peace. 

HANOI'S   RECORD 

Hanoi's  record  in  these  negotiations 
looks  bad.  They  agreed  to  secret  talks, 
and  then  made  a  public  prop>osal.  TTielr 
proposal  separated  political  and  military 
issues,  and  later  were  linked  in  another 
proposal.  They  accused  President  Nixon 
of  not  responding  to  their  proposal,  when 
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he  had  done  so  in  private,  and  then  they 
refused  to  respond  to  his  proposal.  Their 
terms  hardened  as  the  negotiations  pro- 
gressed, insisting  that  the  United  States 
overthrow  the  Thleu  government.  They 
come  off  as  tough,  determined  negotia- 
tors, willing  to  exploit  every  opportimity. 
Including  the  American  prisoners  of  war, 
and  willing  to  play  skillfully  to  their  ad- 
vantage the  sentiments  for  peace  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  lesson  from  this  record  is  clear. 
Hanoi  is  not  interested  in  either  a  fair 
settlement  or  "looking  good."  They  want 
a  unified  Vietnam  under  their  control. 

THE  PRESIDENT   AND   HIS   CRTTICS 

After  the  President's  disclosure,  the 
principal  complaint  of  his  critics  was 
that  he  failed  to  make  a  straightforward 
offer  of  a  withdrawal  date  in  exchange 
solely  for  the  release  of  prisoners.  The 
President  did  disclose  a  proposal  made 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  on  May  31,  1971, 
under  which  the  United  States  would 
agree  to  a  deadline  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  in  exchange  for 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
a  cease-fire. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  June  26,  the 
North  Vietnamese  rejected  the  American 
offer,  insisting  that  any  settlement  had 
to  include  political  elements. 

The  President,  thus,  has  not  offered  a 
simple  withdrawal  of  American  forces  in 
return  for  prisoners  of  war.  He  tied 
withdrawal  to  the  acceptance  of  a  cease- 
fire throughout  Indochina.  The  Com- 
munists oppose  this  because,  in  their 
view,  under  existing  conditions,  total 
cease-fire  would  simply  solidify  Saigon's 
political  control  over  most  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population.  They  see  a  sim- 
ple cease-fire  as  the  same  as  losing  the 
war  because  it  requires  them  to  give  up 
their  struggle  to  achieve  their  goal.  The 
Communists  have  proposed  a  partial 
cease-fire  between  their  troops  and  with- 
drawing allied  forces,  but  it  would  take 
effect  only  after  a  political  settlement  was 
reached. 

The  President  responds  to  his  critics 
by  saying  that  his  proposal  for  a  fixed 
date  of  withdrawal,  a  cease-fire,  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  rejected  by 
the  Communists,  not  because  there  was 
an  objection  to  a  cease-fire,  but  on  the 
grounds  that  there  must  be  a  political 
solution  in  Indochina  alongside  a  mili- 
tary solution.  He  also  says  that  although 
his  proposal  is  complex,  with  provisions 
for  a  political  and  military  settlement, 
he  is  prepared  to  revert  at  any  time  to 
the  simpler  proposition  offered  in  the 
private  talks  on  May  31,  for  a  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  unilaterally  in  return 
for  a  cease-fire  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

WHERE  DO   WE   GO   FROM   HERE? 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  President's 
peace  proposal  to  break  the  deadlock 
raises  the  question  as  to  what  happens 
next.  Administration  spokesmen  have 
been  reluctant  to  speculate  on  the  future. 
The  President  said  that  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  continue  the  Vletnamization 
program,  which  means  that  American 
troop  withdrawals  will  go  on  and  so  will 
periodic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  hope,  of  course,  is  that  the  Presi- 


dent's revised  proposals,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  offered,  will  serve  as  a 
beginning  point  for  what  could  become 
the  first  real  bargaining  since  the  frus- 
trating negotiations  at  Paris  began  3 
years  ago. 

The  hopeful  view  is  that  the  wide  gap 
between  the  two  sides  on  the  political 
questions  has  been  narrowed.  The  Presi- 
dent made  a  major  concession  by  offering 
the  resignation  of  President  Thieu  1 
month  before  the  supervised  elections. 
Even  though  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
suspicious  of  these  elections,  especially 
when  the  President  suggested  that  a 
Thieu  supporter,  the  chairman  of  the 
senate,  should  head  the  caretaker  gov- 
ernment, the  timing  of  Mr.  Thleu's  de- 
parture is  surely  negotiable,  as  is  the 
makeup  of  the  electoral  commission.  The 
President  has  made  a  proposal  which 
could  lead  to  a  change  of  government  in 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  room  for  nego- 
tiation on  the  political  arrangements,  the 
cease-fire,  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  and 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  proposal 
at  least  begins  to  focus  on  the  central 
issue  of  how  power  is  to  be  exercised  in 
South  Vietnam  when  the  war  is  over. 

This  hopeful  view  emphasizes  that  the 
Thieu  government  is  growing  stronger, 
its  economy  improving,  its  military  able 
to  maintain  security,  and  Hanoi  will  want 
to  negotiate  now  rather  than  later. 

The  pessimistic  view  is  that  the  dis- 
cussions have  only  emphasized  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  adamant  on  gain- 
ing political  control  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  anything  less  than  assurance  of  a 
takeover  will  not  be  acceptable  to  them. 
They  have  sought  that  goal  for  over  30 
years  and  they  are  not  about  to  give  up 
now.  They  want  to  drive  out  all  the 
foreign  soldiers  and  unify  the  nation 
under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam. 

In  this  view,  Hanoi  just  does  not  have 
much  reason  to  negotiate.  If  they  with- 
stood everything  that  South  Vietnam 
could  offer,  when  it  had  the  help  of  550,- 
000  Americans  and  all  kinds  of  extra  fire- 
power and  mobility,  they  can  certainly 
do  better  after  the  Americans  are  gone, 
taking  most  of  their  helicopters  and  gims 
with  them.  And  no  matter  how  success- 
ful Vletnamization  may  be,  the  improve- 
ment of  Saigon's  fighting  capabilities 
win  not  offset  the  American  withdrawal. 
As  one  American  analyst  put  it : 

Why  should  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
promise. Instead  they  wUl  Just  wait. 

In  the  long  run,  the  North  Vietnamese 
appear  to  have  great  leverage.  The  U.S. 
military  effort  is  declining,  and  even 
large  amounts  of  U.S.  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  will  not  be  acceptable  to  a  na- 
tion that  wants  to  forget  this  war.  U.S. 
bargaining  power  recedes  with  its  declin- 
ing military  power. 

But,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, although  plagued  with  problems, 
is  not  near  collapse  and  their  military 
power  is  no  pushover  for  a  war-weary 
North  Vietnam. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  negotiating 
deadlock  is  that  the  war  will  go  on.  Each 
side  has  presented  the  other  with  imac- 
ceptable  demands.  Hanoi  wants  the 
United  States  to  get  out,  take  everything 
with  them,  and  stop  all  aid  to  South 
Vietnsun.  The  United  States  wants  Hanoi 
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to  stop  fighting,  withdraw  its  troops,  give 
up  the  goal  It  has  sought  for  decades,  and 
enter  Into  an  election  they  feel  will  be 
controlled  by  Thleu's  agents. 

Somehow,  this  fnistrating  war  must 
end.  I  do  not  see  how  imless  we  set  a  date 
for  withdrawal  and  end  our  military 
activity,  and  unless  Hanoi  returns  our 
POW's  as  we  withdraw  and  refrains  from 
attacking  our  forces  as  they  withdraw. 
We  should  also  press  South  Vietnam  to 
work  out  a  political  accommodation  with 
North  Vietnam. 

This  may  leave  most  questions  un- 
answered, including  the  central  one  of 
who  controls  South  Vietnam,  but  it  would 
permit  the  process  of  accommodation  in 
South  Vietnam  to  begin  in  earnest. 


COMPENSATION   FOR   VICTIMS   OP 
CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
present  system  of  justice  has  tragically 
neglected  the  Innocent  victims  of  violent 
crime.  In  an  effort  to  relieve  this  need- 
less suffering,  I  have  Introduced  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1972. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  help  the 
ordinary  people  who  suffer  personal  in- 
juries and  monetary  losses  as  a  result  of 
robberies,  assaults,  and  other  criminal 
acts.  I  am  thinking  of  the  owner  of  the 
corner  grocery  store  who  was  robbed  and 
beaten  in  a  holdup.  His  day's  receipts  are 
gone.  He  is  out  of  work  for  2  or  3  weeks 
from  his  injuries.  He  has  doctor  bills  and 
he  is  losing  money,  because  there  is  no 
one  else  in  the  family  who  can  run  the 
store. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  grandmother 
who  was  knocked  to  the  groimd  and 
broke  her  hip  when  her  purse  was 
snatched.  Her  monthly  retirement  check 
is  gone  and  she  'has  no  money  to  pay  the 
rent  or  buy  groceries  for  herself  and  her 
husband.  Her  medicare  benefits  will  not 
cover  all  the  hospital  bills. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  two  police- 
men who  were  shot  down  on  a  sidewalk 
in  New  York  last  week;  their  families 
deserve  some  kind  of  assistance. 

And  what  about  the  firemen  who  was 
paraljrzed  from  the  neck  down  when  his 
truck  overturned  on  the  way  to  a  false 
alarm?  Or  the  families  of  those  guards 
who  were  killed  during  the  Attica  prison 
riot  last  summer? 

I  am  thinking  about  the  unsuspecting 
victim  of  rape,  the  ghetto  dweller  and  the 
surburbanite  who  have  been  victimized 
by  unknown  hoodlums. 

These  are  the  innocent  victims  of  vio- 
lent crime.  It  could  happen  to  anyone. 

The  Intense  public  concern  about  the 
nationwide  increase  in  crimes  of  violence 
has  focused  attention  on  the  criminal. 
But  the  victim  of  these  crimes,  who  has 
suffered  painful  personal  Injuries — and 
even  death — through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
has  been  forgotten. 

The  f8w;ts  show  that  this  public  con- 
cern has  ignored  the  basic  problems:  The 
victims  are  unable  to  bear  the  burden 
of  serious  financial  losses  without  imdue 
hardships;  the  offenders,  when  appre- 
hended and  convicted,  are  often  not  fl- 
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nancially  responsible;  there  are  a  grow- 
ing number  of  crimes  directed  against 
public  safety  oflScers,  including  police- 
men, firemen,  and  prison  guards. 

In  short,  society  has  failed  miserably 
in  its  obligation  to  provide  basic  protec- 
tion for  its  citizens,  and  thus  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  compensate  them  for  its  fail- 
ure. 

The  effect  this  failure  is  having  on  the 
attitudes  of  many  Americans  was  pin- 
pointed in  a  1965  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice: 

Every  American  Is,  In  a  sense,  a  victim  of 
crime.  Some  have  been  Impelled  to  uproot 
themselves  and  find  new  homes.  Som^  have 
been  afraid  to  use  public  streets  and  parks. 
Some  have  come  to  doubt  the  worth  of  a 
society  in  which  so  many  people  behave  so 
badly.  Some  have  become  distrustful  of  the 
Government's  ability,  or  even  desire,  to  pro- 
tect them.  Some  have  lapsed  into  the  attitude 
that  criminal  behavior  Is  normal  human  be- 
havior and  consequently  have  become  In- 
different to  It,  or  have  adopted  It  as  a  way 
to  get  ahead  In  life.  Some  have  become  sus- 
picious of  those  they  consider  to  be  respon- 
sible for  crime:  adolescents,  or  Negroes,  or 
drug  addicts  or  college  students  or  demon- 
strators; policemen  who  fail  to  solve  crimes; 
Judges  who  pass  lenient  sentences  or  write 
decisions  restricting  the  activities  of  police; 
or  parole  board  that  release  prisoners  who 
resume  their  criminal  activities. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  institutions 
of  justice  have  become  more  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  than  the  need  for  law  and  order 
in  society.  I  believe  a  major  liability  of 
our  present  system  of  justice  is  its  almost 
total  failure  to  consider  the  plight  of  the 
innocent  victim. 

The  victim's  sole  recourse,  within  our 
Federal  jurisdiction,  is  to  seek  civil  dam- 
ages against  the  guilty  criminal.  At  best, 
this  remedy  has  proved  woefully  inade- 
quate. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized its  obligation  to  other  innocent  vic- 
tims: The  disabled  veteran,  the  aged,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  sick.  Thus  it  logi- 
cally follows  that  the  Government  should 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  those  persons  who 
have  siiffered  personal  injuries  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1972  offers 
a  practical  and  timetested  plan  to  com- 
pensate victims  of  violent  crime  who 
have  suffered  serious  financial  hardship. 

In  addition,  this  act  provides  life  and 
disability  insurance  and  a  $50,000  death 
benefit  for  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
public  safety  officers  who  daily  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  for  each  of  us. 

Compensation  for  victims  of  crime  is 
not  a  new  Idea.  It  dates  back  3,000  years 
to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  a  landmark 
of  western  civilization.  In  recent  years 
crime  compensation  has  proved  quite 
successful  since  the  first  program  was 
established  in  New  Zealand  in  1963.  Simi- 
lar programs  have  been  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, 1964;  Canada,  1967;  Sweden,  1971; 
and  seven  of  our  50  States:  California, 
1965:  Hawaii,  1967;  New  York,  1966; 
Massachusetts,  1967:  Maryland,  1968; 
Nevada,  1969;  and  New  Jersey,  1971. 
Canada  is  also  studjing  a  uniform  Fed- 
eral statute. 

Under  title  I  of  the  proposed  Victims 
of  Crime  Act  of  1972,  victims  must  have 


incurred  a  minimum  loss  of  either  $100 
or  2  weeks  continuous  earnings,  reported 
the  crime  to  police  within  72  hours,  and 
suffered  serious  financial  hardship  to  be 
eligible  for  compensation.  Clsdms  must 
be  filed  within  1  year  of  the  crime.  Over- 
all recovery  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
$50,000,  based  on  financial  need. 

Federal  law  enforcement  officials  would 
be  required  to  infoi-m  victims  of  their 
right  to  apply  for  compensation,  just  as 
criminals  are  now  advised  of  their  legal 
rights. 

Payments  from  life,  health  or  disabil- 
ity insurance  from  the  offender  or  from 
similar  sources  would  be  deducted  from 
the  Federal  compensation  award.  When 
an  offender  has  been  convicted,  the  court 
could  authorize  that  part  of  his  fine  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Criminal  Victim  In- 
demnity Board.  This  fund  would  be  used 
to  help  pay  compensation  to  the  victims. 

Compensation  claims  would  be  heard 
by  a  three-member  Federal  Crimes  Com- 
pensation Board.  Its  jurisdiction  would 
be  limited  to  the  area  of  primary  Federal 
police  power,  chiefiy  the  special  mari- 
time and  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  second  part  of  title  I  would  pro- 
vide Federal  matching  grants  to  States 
for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  similar 
compensation  programs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  Initial  con- 
cerns about  fraud  and  excessive  cost  are 
not  a  problem,  due  to  very  careful  in- 
vestigation of  each  claim. 

Title  II  would  establish  Federal-State 
group  life  insurance  and  disability  in- 
surance programs  for  public  safety  of- 
ficers. The  insurance  would  become 
effective  the  day  this  act  becomes  law. 

Many  States  and  cities  provide  no  such 
insurance,  or  else  none  is  available  at 
reasonable  rates  which  public  safety  of- 
ficers can  afford. 

Under  title  II,  each  public  safety  of- 
ficer would  be  entitled  to  coverage  equal 
to  his  annual  salary  plus  $2,000,  with 
minimum  coverage  of  $10,000.  Coverage 
would  apply  on  or  off  the  job,  with 
double  indemnity  for  accidental  loss.  The 
Federal  Government  would  pay  25  per- 
cent of  the  premium. 

Existing  law  enforcement  grants  could 
be  used  to  establish  statewide  group  life, 
accidental  death  or  disability  insurance 
programs  for  public  safety  officers.  The 
Federal  Government  could  establish  a 
direct  life  insurance  program  if  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
determined  that  commercial  insurance  or 
State  or  local  plans  did  not  provide  in- 
surance at  a  cost  comparable  with  other 
occupations,  discoimting  the  high  risk 
factor. 

Title  n  would  provide  a  direct,  mini- 
mum $50,000  death  benefit  to  the  spouse 
or  dependents  of  a  public  safety  officer 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  within  the  last 
5  years.  This  payment  would  be  made  in- 
dependent of  compensation  in  title  I  or 
title  n.  Payment  would  also  be  made  for 
loss  of  limb  or  sight.  No  individual  con- 
tribution would  be  required. 

During  the  past  9  years,  programs  to 
compensate  victims  of  crime  have  proved 
very  effective  in  responding  to  the  needs 
of  the  victims.  In  addition  they  have 
significantly  helped  to  increase  coopera- 


tion between  citizens  and  police.  And  I 
believe  this  is  the  real  key  to  reducing 
crime. 

Typical  of  the  response  to  these  pro- 
grams have  been  these  reactions  from 
the  New  York  Compensation  Board's  1970 
annual  report: 

Crime  compensation  programs  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminals.  When  a  victim  Is 
fairly  treated  by  society,  he  certainly  is  more 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

A  letter  from  a  victim  noted: 
It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  find  someone  does 
care. 

The  English  compensation  board.  In 
its  1970  report  to  Parliament,  noted: 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  applications 
submitted  related  to  comparatively  minor 
injuries  and  the  compensation  is  corres- 
pondingly small.  But  no  one  who  is  called  to 
deal  with  those  cases  In  which  a  blameless 
victim  has  been  seriously  disaUed,  some- 
times for  life,  or  those  cases  in  which  the 
elderly  and  infirm  have  suffered  injury  and 
shock,  can  fail  to  deeply  appreciate  what  a 
worthwhile  part  is  played  in  the  full  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  by  the  power  to 
award  compensation. 


NO  DEBT  CEILING  INCREASE  WITH- 
OUT TAX  REFORM  DIRECTIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon,  faced  with  $90  billion  of  budget- 
ary deficits  during  the  3  fiscal  years 
1971-73,  has  asked  Congress  for  a  $50 
billion  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  floor  a  bill  to  increase  the 
limit  by  $20  billion,  with  a  suggestion  to 
come  back  for  the  remaining  $30  billion 
before  June  30. 

During  my  17  years  in  Congress,  most 
of  them  under  Republican  Presidents,  I 
have  been  faithfully  voting  for  requested 
increases  in  the  debt  limitation. 

Throughout  this  period,  I  have  seen 
the  Federal  revenues  erode,  particularly 
in  the  last  3  years.  While  the  progressive 
Federal  income  tax  has  been  reduced  by 
$22  billion  a  year  since  1968,  regressive 
Federal  and  State  payroll,  sales,  and 
property  taxes  have  greatly  increased. 

As  a  result,  income  shares  in  this  coun- 
try are  t)elng  distorted  in  favor  of  the 
well  to  do.  For  1967,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  figiu'es  are  available,  the 
lowest  one-fifth  of  American  families 
received  3.2  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come, the  highest  fifth,  45.8  percent.  The 
top  1  percent  of  American  families  re- 
ceived 6.8  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come— more  than  twice  that  of  the  low- 
est 20  percent.  The  spread  between  rich 
and  poor  since  1967  Is  getting  worse,  due 
to  increased  unemployment  and  the  re- 
ductions in  the  progressive  income  tax. 
Of  the  tax  cuts  in  the  period  1964-73. 
for  example,  those  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000 
Income  bracket  got  12.9  percent  of  the 
cuts,  those  in  the  $10,000  to  $20,000 
bracket  got  29.6  percent  of  the  cuts,  and 
those  in  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  bracket 
got  10.3  percent  of  the  cuts. 

This  steady  erosion  of  progressive  tax- 
ation, and  increase  in  regressive  taxa- 
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Uon,  explains  why  we  have  today  almost 
6  percent  unemployment  and  a  $39  bil- 
lion fiscal  1972  deficit. 

Loopholes  in  the  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  tax  system  are  largely 
responsible  for  our  inequitable  Federal 
tax  system.  If  112  income  taxpayers  with 
earnings  of  more  than  $200,000  never- 
theless escaped  tmy  Federal  income  tax- 
ation whatever  in  1970,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  average  taxpayer — with  an  income 
between  $5,000  and  $15,000  a  year — ^has 
to  pay  just  that  much  more. 

The  mcHiey  that  is  given  away  to  tax- 
payers who  do  not  need  it  by  the  loop- 
holes performs  little  or  no  Job-creating 
function.  Typically,  it  goes  into  bidding 
up  the  price  of  assets  such  as  real  estate 
or  stocks,  or  Into  foreign  investment  and 
speculation. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  loopholes  undoubt- 
edly cost  jobs.  Thus,  the  crazy-qullt  capi- 
tal gains  tax  system  results  in  a  misallo- 
catioQ  of  capital  resources  that  actually 
reduces  emplosmaent.  Still  other  loop- 
holes— such  as  the  system  of  allowing  an 
American  corporation  to  deduct  a  for- 
eign business  tax  at  approximately  dou- 
ble the  rate  it  can  deduct  a  business  tax 
imposed  by  one  of  the  50  States — in- 
duce a  corporaticHi  to  develop  job-creat- 
ing industry  abroad,  rather  than  here. 

The  upcoming  fiscal  1973  deficit  of  $25 
billion  could  be  reduced  substantially  by 
plugging  Federal  tax  loopholes,  without 
hurting  economic  growth  in  the  least.  Re- 
ducing our  unnecessary  and  staggering 
budget  deficits  would  restore  confidence 
in  the  international  dollar  as  well. 

Yet  nothing  is  done  about  closing  the 
loopholes.  Loophole  plugging  Is  no  easy 
political  act.  One  thing  that  is  very  clear 
is  that  only  firm  leadership  by  the  ad- 
ministration can  lobby  such  a  bill 
through  the  Congress.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  act.  Its  spokesmen  as 
recently  as  last  week  proclaimed  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  moving  to  plug 
any  loopholes. 

Are  those  in  Congress  who  believe  that 
the  loopholes  must  be  plugged  helpless? 
Must  they  automatically  ratify  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  increase  in  the  debt, 
\vlthout  asking  that  he  take  steps  in  good 
faith  to  diminish  the  deficit  and  thus  the 
need  for  an  increase? 

We  think  not.  We  intend  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  attach  to  the  current 
legislation  raising  the  debt  limitation  an 
instruction  to  the  President  to  prepare 
and  bring  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
May  1,  1972,  a  comprehensive  program 
for  plugging  loopholes  in  the  income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  tax  system.  Such  a  time- 
table would  permit  favorable  action  on 
the  loophole-plugging  program  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  accept  this  amendatory 
language,  and  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  make  it  in  order. 

If  not,  we  shall  attempt  to  attach  the 
amendment  on  the  House  floor.  The  first 
crucial  vote  wUl  come  on  the  motion  on 
the  previous  question  on  the  adoption  of 
a  closed  rule.  A  "no"  vote  on  the  previ- 
ous question— a  vote  to  permit  the  tax 
reform  amendment  to  be  brought  up — 
will  be  a  vote  in  favor  of  tax  reform.  If 
this  falls,  a  vote  against  the  debt  ceil- 


ing increase  will  be  a  second  vote  in 
favor  of  tax  reform.  Should  the  debt  ceil- 
ing increase  be  voted  dovra,  it  could  be 
easily  resurrected  and  passed  the  next 
day  if  Mr.  Nixon  then  indicated — as  he 
would  have  to — that  he  would  submit  a 
tax  reform  program  by  May  1.  Thus,  we 
who  vote  for  tax  reform  are  not  voting  to 
bring  the  Federal  Government  to  a  halt. 
We  are  voting  to  compel  Mr.  Nixon  to  do 
what  responsible  government  requires — 
take  steps  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  def- 
icit before  we  give  him  a  blank  check. 

I  include  an  excellent  article  on  tax 
reform  by  Leo  Rennert  of  the  McClatchy 
newspapers,  which  appeared  In  the  Jan- 
uary 16,  1972,  Sacramento  Bee,  and  the 
text  of  the  amendment  we  intend  to  of- 
fer to  H.R.  12910,  the  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease legislation: 

Tax   Reform — Rickover    Saw    No    East 

SoLxmoN 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Washington. — "The  events  that  led  to  the 
French  Revolution  can  teach  us  a  lesson," 
the  witness  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  behind  closed  doors   .   .   . 

"In  Louis  XVI's  time,  the  only  way  ordinary 
people  could  exert  any  control  over  their  gov- 
ernment was  by  refusing  to  provide  the 
money  the  king  needed. 

"The  parallel  with  our  own  situation  today 
seems  clear  to  me. 

"I  am  not  sure  but  that  It  Is  going  to  take 
some  form  of  revolt  by  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans to  bring  us  more  equitable  taxation." 

If  the  speaker  had  been  Jerry  Rubin  or 
even  Ralph  Nader,  this  would  be  familiar 
radical  rhetoric. 

But  addressing  some  of  the  most  powerful 
men  In  Congress  last  May  11  was  an  esteemed 
friend  of  the  Capitol  Hill  establishment,  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover. 

Once  a  year,  the  committee  invites  his  views 
on  defense  topics  and  other  matters  he  deems 
important. 

This  time,  however,  his  hosts  seemed  un- 
prepared for  what  turned  out  to  be  a  slash- 
ing Indictment  of  their  own  role  In  main- 
taining a  privileged  class  through  special  tax 
favors. 

MIDDLZ-CLASS   REVOLT 

Warning  that  public  "frustration  and  dis- 
illusionment" are  reaching  dangerous  levels. 
Rickover  recalled  the  French  monarchy  was 
overthrown  when  the  middle  class  felt  sim- 
ilarly helpless  and  aggrieved  over  money  mat- 
ters. 

To  replenish  his  treasury,  Louis  XVI  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  noblemen,  clergy  and 
popular  representatives — only  to  be  con- 
fronted by  an  ultimatum  for  radical  reforms. 
Royal  resistance  sparked  a  revolt  In  which 
the  king  and  Marie  Antoinette  eventually 
lost  their  heads  to  the  guillotine. 

"I  mention  these  weU-known  facts  becaxise 
I  believe  they  remain  relevant  today."  Rick- 
over remarked. 

America,  he  said,  may  not  have  noblemen 
with  fancy  titles.  But  It  does  have  "privileged 
segments  of  the  population"  who  enjoy  great 
wealth  whUe  bearing  only  a  "smaU  share  of 
the  burdens  of  citizenship." 

■niose  In  the  top  1  per  cent  bracket,  he 
noted,  still  have  an  Income  higher  than  those 
In  the  bottom  20  per  cent — a  pattern  un- 
changed for  the  last  25  years.  The  top  5  per 
cent  still  make  more  than  the  bottom  40  per 
cent. 

"Capital  gains,  depletion  allowances,  and 
tax-free  bonds  provide  loopholes  for  the  up- 
per-class taxpayer  who  Is  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them."  Rickover  declared.  "The  mid- 
dle classes  rarely  can." 

Wanning  up  to  his  topic,  he  called  tax  re- 
forms one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  before 
Congress. 
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"No  man  who  has  an  income  of  several 
million  dollars  a  year  should  be  allowed  to 
pay  little  or  no  income  tax,"  he  said. 

At  stake,  he  stressed.  Is  the  durability  of 
the  American  system  Itself. 

NO   EAST    WAT 

"Our  officials  should  bear  in  mind  that  by 
this  failure  to  cairy  out  their  responslbllltlee 
they  are  undermining  the  very  system  whloh 
has  made  It  possible  for  them  to  attain  to 
high  position,"  he  remarked. 

As  a  realist,  Rickover  sees  no  easy  path  to 
tax  reform. 

"Those  who  benefit  most  from  present  tax 
laws  are  also  those  best  able  to  make  large 
campaign  contributions,"  he  observed. 

His  assessment  was  correct.  A  few  months 
later.  Congress  enacted  a  tax  bill  with  vir- 
tually no  reforms  but  plenty  of  new  benefits 
for  business  and  the  affluent. 

The  new  measure  will  mean  an  Income  tax 
reduction  over  a  three-year  period  of  W72 
million  for  those  in  the  $20,000-and-up 
bracket. 

Taxpayers  in  the  $100.000-and-up  category 
will  enjoy  a  $95  million  windfall  during  the 
same  Interval. 

True,  low-  and  middle-income  groups  also 
were  given  reductions. 

But  failiu-e  to  close  major  loopholes  coupled 
with  new  benefits  for  the  rich  assure  a  con- 
tinuation of  whopping  budget  deficits  in  the 
next  few  years.  In  turn,  this  Income  drain  is 
bound  to  intensify  White  House  and  congres- 
sional resistance  to  the  funding  of  many  do- 
mestic programs. 

And  when  the  day  of  reckoning  finally  ar- 
rives and  taxes  have  to  be  raised,  it  is  a  safe 
bet  that  those  who  already  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  will  be  asked 
again  to  covig'h  up  some  more. 

Trial  balloons  now  emanating  from  the 
Nixon  administration  about  a  value-added 
levy — a  form  of  national  scUes  tax — follow  a 
predictable  pattern. 

Under  the  guise  of  relieving  pressure  from 
local  property  taxes  for  financing  of  public 
schools,  Washington  would  come  to  the  rescue 
with  a  new  sales  tax  which  could  bring  in  as 
much  as  (20  billion  a  year. 

The  new  levy,  of  course,  would  not  dlsturt 
those  benefiting  from  tax  loopholes.  Their 
merry  ride  would  continue  without  Interup- 
tlon. 

Interestingly,  there  woiild  be  no  need  for 
a  national  sales  tax  if  many  special  tax  breaks 
were  eliminated.  That  kind  of  reform  would 
be  just  as  effective  a  revenue  raiser — also  In 
the  range  of  $20  bUllon  a  year. 

At  this  stage,  It  appears  likely  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  any  significant  tax  legislation 
in  an  election  year. 

"UNDESIRABLE  TBENB" 

A  year  hence,  however,  the  prospects  again 
wUl  be  strong  that  under  the  pressure  of 
some  fiscal  crisis,  reforms  will  be  shelved  and 
additional  taxes  imposed  on  those  who  al- 
ready pay  more  than  their  fair  share. 

As  Rep.  Sam  Olbbons,  D-Fla.,  a  maverick 
member  of  the  Hxnise  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, ;>oints  out: 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  chipping  away 
at  our  best  tax,  the  Income  tax,  both  indi- 
vidual and  corporate,  and  moving  toward 
greater  reliance  om  the  Social  Security  tax 
and  possibly  a  federal  sales  tax. 

"This  Is  an  undesirable  trend." 

Gibbons  estimates  the  last  two  tax  bills 
approved  by  Congress  will  mean  a  revenue 
loss  of  (170  blUion  during  the  period  1969- 
1980  and  wonders  who  will  end  up  paying  the 
piper. 

Rep.  Henry  Reuss.  D-Wisc.,  another  in  a 
small  band  of  reformers,  warns: 

"We  are  faced  with  a  fiscal  situation  where 
revenues  are  going  to  be  drastically  too  low 
for  needs,  or  budgetary  deficits  too  high  for 
a  sound  economy,  or  both." 

Yet,  h«  notes,  more  than  100  taxpayers 
wltb  Incomes  of  more  than  (200,000  paid  no 
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federal  income  taxes  in  1970 — a  year  after 
passage  of  the  1969  Tax  "Reform"  Act  I 

Three  persoiis  in  the  (1  milllon-and-up 
bracket,  he  adds,  also  managed  a  free  tax 
ride  In  1970. 

ReuBs  estimates  a  "sensible"  loophole- 
plugging  reform  bill  could  raise  (20  to  (30 
bllllan  a  year. 

MOSS    COSPONSORS    BILL 

■Ever  since  1954  the  federal  revenue  sys- 
tem's progresslvenesB  has  been  progressively 
impaired,"  he  complains. 

To  reveree  the  trend,  Oalif<»TUa  Rep.  James 
C.  Oorman,  D-Los  Angeles  County,  is  push- 
ing legislation  to  close  up  to  (20  billion  a 
year  in  loopholes. 

Rep.  John  Moss,  0-6aoramento,  an  op- 
ponent of  the  value-added  tax  who  voted 
again  the  1969  and  1971  tax  bills,  is  a  oo- 
Bponscn*. 

But  there  Is  no  sign  of  any  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  who 
usually  controls  the  fate  of  tax  legislation  on 
Oapitol  Hill. 

Mills  converted  the  1969  tax  "reform"  bill 
into  a  tax  reduction  bill  and  readily  went 
along  with  the  White  House  last  year  in 
pushing  through  more  tax  cuts.  Like  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  he  thinks  economic  and  social 
gains  should  be  achieved  primarily  by  stimu- 
lating the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  leaves  the  Democratic  presidential 
ticket  in  1972  as  the  only  potential  source  for 
any  momentum  on  tax  reform. 

Economist  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  sug- 
gests that  liberals  evfiluate  Democratic  con- 
tenders in  upcoming  primaries  largely  on  the 
basis  of  their  readiness  to  seek  elimination  of 
tax  loopholes. 

Like  RiclDOver,  he  thinks  the  problem  is 
urgent,  the  pn-esent  system  a  scandal  and 
time  a  dwindling  commodity. 

When  the  admiral  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Connnlttee,  Rep.  Daniel  Flood, 
D-Pa.,  sought  to  soften  his  warning  about  a 
burgeoning  taxpayers'  revolt. 

"You  are  iising  the  term  in  a  philosophical 
sense,"  he  suggested. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Rickover  replied.  Then  he  add- 
ed: "But  in  a  few  years  It  may  be  a  fact." 

Amendment  to  H.R.  12910 

On  page  1,  line  3,  Insert  "Sec.  1"  before  the 
word  "That". 

On  page  1,  following  line  8,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  guidance  coo- 
oerning  future  revenues  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider in  advance  of  any  request  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit,  the  Presi- 
dent siiall  submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
May  1, 1972,  a  comprehensive  tax  reform  pro- 
posal to  close  loopholes  In  the  Federal  In- 
come, estate,  and  gift  tax  syst^n." 


REFORM  OF  OUR  JUVENILE  AND 
ADULT  PRISONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submit  the  final  five  segments  of  the 
Washington  Post  series  of  articles  en- 
Utled  "The  Shame  of  the  Prisons."  In 
these.  Post  Writer  Ben  H.  Bagdikian  ex- 
amines the  juvenile  prisons,  the  Federal 
Reformatory  for  Women  at  Alderson,  W. 
Va.,  the  drive  for  Inmates'  rights,  and 
Mr.  Bagdiklan's  own  thoughts  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  shift  the  emphasis 
from  punishment  to  rehabilitation  of 
the  sentenced  offender.  In  addition.  Re- 
porter Leon  Dash  authored  the  sixth 
article  in  the  series  entitled  "Reliablllta- 
tlon:  A  Frayed  Hope,"  which  concen- 


trates on  the  correctional  program  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Before  inserting  these  exemplary  ar- 
ticles into  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  comment  on  juvenile 
prisons. 

With  several  other  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  I  traveled  to 
five  States  and  personally  visited  seven 
juvenile  correctional  Institutions  in  the 
summer  of  1970.  What  I  learned  was 
truly  startling. 

Money,  for  example,  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  trained  personnel  in  work- 
ing with  juvenile  offenders.  How  else  can 
you  explain  the  fact  tliat  one  institution 
we  surveyed  spent  $13,000  per  boy  and 
was  plagued  by  a  rate  of  recidivism  of 
at  least  60  percent  whereas  another — at 
Red  Wing,  Minn.— spent  $7,600  per  boy 
and  boasted  a  recidivism  rate  of  19  per- 
cent. 

Beyond  the  statistics,  there  was  an  air 
of  excitement  and  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  participation  at  the  Minnesota 
School  that  was  lacking  at  any  of  the 
other  six  institutions  we  visited. 

What  is  particularly  sad  Is  the  fact 
that  what  they  are  doing  at  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  could  easily  be  adapted  to  most 
ether  juvenile  institutions  if  the  enlight- 
ened piison  personnel  and  program  were 
made  available. 

In  the  year  since  we  published  our 
third  report  entitled  "Juvenile  Justice 
and  Corrections,"  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased tempo  to  change  the  manner  in 
which  we  attempt  to  rehabilitate  both 
juvenile  and  adult  offenders  and  to  be 
even  so  bold  as  to  examine  the  myths  of 
punishment  which  has  produced  this 
harvest  of  shame  inside  our  prison  walls. 
I  consider  the  effort  to  reform  our 
juvenile  and  adult  prisons  to  be  of  the 
highest  priority  of  any  program  that 
purports  to  offer  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  crime  in  America. 

The  series  of  recent  articles  on  prisons 
and  prison  reform  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Post,  the  Evening  Star,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  are  the  high- 
est public  interest.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  insert  into  Uie  Record 
these  well  researched  and  written  ar- 
ticles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  final  five  seg- 
ments of  the  Washington  Post  series  en- 
titled "The  Shame  of  the  Prisons"  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  19721 
Female  HoMOSEXTTALrrr  Prevalent 
(By  Ben  H.  Bagdikian) 
So  far  as  anyone  knew,  she  had  a  con- 
ventional sex  life  on  the  outside.  But  shortly 
after  she  arrived  at  the  Federal  Reformatory 
for  Women  in  Alderson,  W.Va..  she  stopped 
telling  people  her  name  was  Charlotte  and 
said  it  was  "Charlie." 

Charlie  soon  discovered  the  mysterious 
ways  some  of  the  inmates  get  hold  of  men's 
clothing — desert  boots,  dungarees,  T-shirts, 
zipper  jacket,  visor  cap.  She  began  walking 
with  a  masculine  swagger,  talked  tough,  held 
a  cigarette  in  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and 
shortly  afterward  established  a  relationship 
with  another  woman  inmate  whose  manner 
was  obedient  and  submissive  while  Charlie 
acted  strong  and  protective.  They  were 
thought  of  by  the  other  inmates  and  by  the 
staff  as  husband  and  wife. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  women's  prisons 
Is  widespread  homosexuality.  Bstlmates  run 


to  80  and  90  per  cent,  far  higher  than  for 
men's  prisons. 

But  homosexuality  is  only  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  ol  female  imprisonment. 

Women's  prisons  are  the  step-sisters  of 
corrections.  The  literature  on  them  is  sparse, 
statistics  on  the  female  prisoner  even  less 
reliable  than  on  males.  "The  massive  nine- 
volume  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission in  1967  barely  mentions  women. 

The  unklndest  cut  was  from  prisoner  re- 
formers, whose  publication.  The  Preeworld 
Times,  listed  prisons  that  experienced  unrest 
after  Attica  but  ignored  the  sympathy  strike 
of  130  federal  women  prisoners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia who  were  teargassed  and  66  of  whom 
were  punltively  transferred  to  other  states. 

One  reason  for  lack  of  attention  is  small 
nimitwrs.  Of  21,000  federal  prisonen,  800  are 
women.  Of  the  third  of  a  million  prisoners 
in  state,  county  and  local  imprisonment  on 
any  one  day,  5  per  cent  are  adult  women. 

But  another  reason  Is  the  peculiar  status 
of  women  in  criminal  justice.  In  some 
offenses  judges  tend  to  be  more  forgiving  at 
"the  gentler  sex."  But  when  a  woman  vio- 
lates moralistic  codes,  she  gets  harsher  treat- 
ment than  men. 

Prostitution  is  a  major  cause  of  female 
imprisonment.  For  every  prostitute  there  are 
dozens  of  male  customers.  The  male  partici- 
pant is  seldom  arrested  and  when  arrested 
seldom  tried  and  when  tried  seldom  im- 
prisoned. In  1968  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 112  men  were  prosecuted  for  patronage 
of  prostitution;  800  women  were  prosecuted 
for  soliciting. 

The  Impact  of  imprisonment  on  women 
appears  to  be  profoundly  different  from  that 
on  men.  Except  in  the  most  savage  jails  and 
state  prisons,  women  inmates  do  not  suffer 
the  physical  brutality  and  sense  of  imminent 
threat  typical  of  the  average  male  prison. 

For  one  thing,  women's  prisons  usually 
look  less  grim.  They  tend  to  resemble  low- 
budget  junior  colleges.  The  bull  dings  are 
called  "cottages"  and  they  may  or  may  not 
have  bars  on  the  windows. 

Women's  prisons  vary  in  their  discipline, 
but  all  are  less  regimented  and  formal  than 
the  average  male  prison. 

OISRTTPTION  OF  FAMUJXS 

But  the  locked-up  woman  has  q>ecial 
pains.  The  worst  is  separation  from  her  chU- 
dren.  At  Alderson,  55  per  cent  of  the  In- 
mates have  dependents.  When  they  were  con- 
victed, the  law  wiped  out  their  rights  as 
mothers  and  made  the  cbUdren  subject  to 
adoption.  Once  the  chUdren  are  placed  in  a 
foster  home,  the  adoption  agency  may  for- 
bid the  mother  to  communicate  thereafter 
with  her  children. 

Another  special  trauma  is  prison's  disrup- 
tion of  the  conventional  role  assigned  fe- 
males in  society — homemakers,  helpmate  to 
a  male,  repository  for  the  gentle  virtues  in 
humankind.  Women  are  usually  brought  up 
to  behave  as  though  they  are  tender,  accept- 
ing and  sensitive.  All  these  are  antithetical 
to  prisons. 

Males  are  conventionally  taught  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  strong,  tougb,  agg^resslve 
and  able  to  endure  privation.  Prison  rein- 
forces all  of  these. 

While  homosexuality  is  common  in  men's 
prisons,  it  is  more  so  in  women's.  Most  women 
are  conditioned  to  feel  lees  than  complete 
beings  unless  they  have  a  man.  But  it  is  so- 
cially acceptable  to  touch  each  other,  hold 
hands,  and  kiss.  Confidential  relationships 
among  women  In  normal  society  are  more 
common  than  among  men. 

A  man  without  a  particular  woman  is  not 
considered  deficient  in  outside  society.  There 
is  glorification  of  the  bachtior  as  supermale. 

So  the  woman  entering  the  all-female  so- 
ciety of  prison  has  special  problems  of  social 
and  sexual  Identity. 

Jane  Meyerding,  21,  was  imprisoned  at 
Alderson.  She  says  of  her  first  week  In  prison : 

"In  orientation,  I  was  in  a  dorm  with  eight 
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or  nine  people  and  we'd  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  talking  before  we  went  to  sleep.  You 
could  Just  hear  people  trying  to  find  them- 
selves. Some  who  had  never  been  exposed  to 
homosexuality  or  to  this  kind  of  very  com- 
pact social  structure,  they  were  throwing  out 
Ideas,  Just  trying  to  decide  who  they  were 
going  to  be  while  they  were  In  there  be- 
cause they  were  so  completely  separated  from 
an3rthlng  they'd  been  before. 

"Maybe  they  had  been  a  mother  and  this 
was  their  whole  thing — being  a  mother.  But 
now  they  don't  have  their  kids.  So  what  are 
they?" 

The  result  is  homosexuality  as  an  almost 
standard  phenomenon  among  a  majority  of 
female  prisoners  everywhere.  Whether  It  Is  in 
West  Virginia  or  In  South  Carolina  or  In 
California,  there  Is  a  typical  scene  In  the 
yard  of  a  womens  reformatory: 

A  "butch."  the  male-like  partner,  dressed 
the  same  masculine  style  everywhere,  hair 
bobbed  as  short  as  local  regulations  will  per- 
mit, with  her  arm  around  the  waist  of  the 
"femme,"  the  female  partner  who  Is  dressed 
conventionally,  hair  usually  long. 

The  physical  brutality  and  rape  that  can 
accompany  male  homosexuality  In  prison  Is 
usually  absent  In  women's  prisons,  partly 
because  of  anatomy  and  partly  because  of 
the  difference  In  socially  acceptable  close- 
ness among  women. 

ATTrrtTDES  TOWARD  HOMOSEXUALrTY 

In  some  women's  prisons,  staffs  are  ob- 
sessed with  homosexuality  and  Inmates  are 
literally  forbidden  to  touch  each  another.  In 
such  places,  women  seated  in  groups  to  watch 
television  or  movies  must  keep  an  empty 
seat  between  each  person.  This  does  not  stop 
homosexual  affairs  which,  like  heterosexual 
affairs  in  the  outside  world,  have  a  way  of 
transcending  barriers.  But  thoughts  of  ho- 
mosexualism  dominate  such   Institutions. 

Virginia  McLaughlin,  warden  at  Alderson, 
speaks  In  a  relaxed  way  about  it. 

"One  of  the  problems  In  a  women's  prison 
Is  staff  preoccupation  with  homosexualism. 
My  own  personal  feelings  are  that  what  goes 
on  between  consenting  adults  Is  their  own 
business.  We  try  to  say  that  we're  not  moral- 
istic about  it." 

Some  Inmates  and  former  inmates  of  Alder, 
son  dispute  the  total  tolerance.  "At  Aider- 
son."  one  former  Inmate  said,  "the  staff  will 
bust  you  If  they  catch  you." 

Mrs.  McLaxighlln  Isnt  sure  that  all  the  ap- 
parent homosexualism  is  consummated  in 
physical  relations. 

"Who  knows  how  much  real  homosexual - 
Ism  goes  on  here?  There's  a  lot  of  role-play- 
ing. I  suppose  that  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
residents  here  are  In  boy-girl  play.  Within  our 
cult\ire.  If  you  aint  got  a  man,  you  ain't  got 
nothing.  That  model  carries  into  this  Institu- 
tion. So  a  lot  of  people  dress  and  act  in  boy- 
girl  ways.  But  a  lot  of  it  Is  Just  role-playing 
to  All  out  the  public  Image  we've  said  women 
are  supposed  to  project." 

She  thinlcs  that  whatever  happens  sexu- 
ally at  Alderson  is  reversible. 

"If  you  come  into  this  Joint  heterosexual, 
you  leave  here  heterosexual.  You  may  play 
games  here  and  spend  20  years  doing  It.  But 
darn  few  women  who  have  develoi)ed  a  per- 
manent pattern  on  the  outside  get  turned 
around  permanently  In  here." 

Mrs.  McLaughlin,  the  first  married  warden 
of  Alderson — she  married  the  local  football 
coach — presides  over  the  most  famoxu  of 
women's  prisons,  the  only  federal  one  specifi- 
cally designed  for  females  and  one  obviously 
more  relaxed  than  the  mass  of  state  and 
county  Institiitlons. 

Like  most  prisons,  Alderson  Is  100  mllee 
from  nowhere.  There  is  no  public  transporta- 
tion. The  train  doesn't  stop  there  any  more, 
only  at  the  Greenbrier  resort  hotel  20  miles 
away. 

It  is  an  unlikely-looking  prison.  The  set- 
ting in  the  foothills  of  the  Appalachians  Is 
among  forested  bills  and  fast-moving  creelcs. 


The  security  Is  less  than  that  in  some  fash- 
ionable girls'  schools,  the  low  chain  link  fence 
no  challenge  to  a  moderately  athletic  woman. 
It  has  17  residential  buildings  In  red-brick, 
vaguely  Georgian  colonial  style,  actually 
called  "dormitories,"  arranged  In  quadrangles 
around  tree-filled  malls  actually  called 
campuses. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  Is  a  shrewd,  sharp-eyed, 
sophisticated  woman  whose  office  Is  decorated 
In  abstract  non-Inmate  art  and  whose  non- 
government-Issue coffee  table  has  a  shingling 
of  highbrow  magazines — The  American 
Scholar.  Intellectual  Digest,  Trans-Action. 
New  Yorker  .  .  . 

Prisoners  are  called  "residents";  they  can 
dress  almost  as  they  wish  and  pay  a  lot  of 
attention  to  the  latest  fashions.  The  food  is 
good  as  institutional  feeding  goes,  rooms  are 
decorated  Individually  and  there  are  few 
matrons  visible  to  the  visiting  eye.  Two  honor 
cottages  are  self-governing  and  have  no  staff 
in  them  at  all  (and  are  unkindly  called 
"snitch  houses"  by  other  Inmates;  In  prison 
an  informer  is  known  as  a  "snitch") . 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  knows  she  haa  the  per- 
ennial problem  of  modem  prisons:  white 
rural  staff,  hired  from  the  siurounding  area, 
in  total  control  of  the  lives  of  prisoners  who 
are  mostly  from  big  cities  and  mostly  blacks. 

She  has  a  staff  of  261  overseeing  530  in- 
mates. Eleven  per  cent  of  the  staff  is  black, 
compared  to  54  per  cent  of  the  inmates. 

"It's  very  important  to  have  blacks  on 
the  staff,  important  for  the  role  they  play. 
The  black  residents  need  to  see  blacks  who 
have  made  it  and  are  'square.' 

"There's  an  immediate  communications 
gap.  There's  the  gap  between  the  very  young. 
Inner-city  residents  and  the  older,  white, 
middle-class  oriented  staff.  But  even  be- 
tween black  staff  and  black  residents  there 
can  be  a  gap  nobody  likes  to  talk  about,  a 
class  gap." 

One  afternoon  recently,  she  had  her  final 
Interview  with  a  young,  fashionably  dressed 
black  woman  who  was  about  to  Join  the  staff. 
The  woman  nodded  as  she  left,  "Thank  you, 
ma'am."  Mrs.  McLaughlin  smiled  innocently 

and  replied,  "Why  don't  we  drop  that  s . 

"Thank  you  ma'am'  is  lower-class  white,  you 
know." 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  is  sure  that  women  pris- 
oners are  changing  in  attitude. 

"Our  drug  problem's  not  so  different.  I 
looked  at  some  board  meeting  minutes  from 
1950  and  they  had  40  per  cent  addiction 
then.  But  we  are  seeing  more  young  offenders 
and  a  small  but  growing  number  of  women 
who  are  active  parties  In  regular  crime.  They 
don't  Just  drive  the  getaway  car  or  hide  the 
money  any  more.  They're  pointing  the  guns. 

"And  we  have  militancy.  They  have  a  Just 
concern  with  their  rights.  That's  the  way  it 
is.  Blacks  have  taken  all  they  are  going  to 
take,  being  kicked  around.  Everyone  has  a 
right  to  say  how  they're  feeling.  Inside  or 
out,  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  individual 
rights.  I  don't  care  whether  a  person  Is  In 
prison  or  out,  they  have  fundamental  rights." 

WHO  THE  INMATES  ARE 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  is  asked  about  the  un- 
prisonllke  "dormitories"  and  "campuses."  She 
eajoys  smashing  the  stereotype  of  the  hard- 
hat  warden  Issuing  public  relations  mush. 

"I  don't  care  If  this  was  the  Greenbrier 
Hotel,  it  isn't  fun.  This  is  a  prison  with  600 
miserable  people  forced  to  be  together.  It 
can't  be  good,  they  can't  go  home,  they  can't 
relieve  the  pressures  by  going  out  to  the 
street  to  a  show."  ' 

She  is  not  euphoric  about  the  power  of  an 
authoritarian  figure  bringing  inner  change. 
"These  aren't  'girls,'  the  way  they  used  to  be 
called  around  here,  and  I'm  not  their  mother." 

But  many  of  the  inmates  are,  in  fact,  girls. 
Seventy  jjer  cent  of  the  residents  are  30  years 
or  younger  and  a  few  are  15  and  16.  They 
come  from  40  different  states  and  about  30 
of  them  from  foreign  countries,  convicted  of 
crimes  in  the  United  States,  \isuaUy  smug- 


gling dope.  Thirty  per  cent  have  a  history  of 
prostitution. 

"How  are  you  going  to  teach  a  woman  a 
trade  that  will  earn  her  $1.26  on  the  outside 
when  she's  been  in  the  habit  of  make  $500  a 
night?" 

If  the  women  work  in  the  prison  indus- 
tries they  make  from  19  to  47  cents  an  hour. 

Forty-two  per  cent  have  a  history  of  nar- 
cotics use.  Only  nine  per  cent  have  ever  had 
a  significant  alcohol  problem. 

Like  all  prisoners,  women  Inmates  do  not 
lack  intelligence  but  have  lacked  sufficient 
schooling  and  what  schooling  they  received 
obviously  was  deficient.  About  60  per  cent 
have  average  IQs  or  higher.  About  half  of 
them  went  no  higher  than  9th  grade  but  they 
test  out  at  a  demlan  of  sixth  grade  level. 

They  are  serving  federal  sentences  for 
postal  violations  such  as  mail  fraud,  22  per 
cent;  narcotics,  20  per  cent;  forgery,  18  per 
cent;  involvement  with  stolen  goods  in  Inter- 
state transportation,  12  per  cent. 

There  have  always  been  about  30  robbers 
and  about  30  in  for  conspiracies  of  various 
kinds,  with  only  a  few  murderers  and  kid- 
nappers. 

Federal  offenses  are  different  from  state. 
In  one  state  prison  for  women,  half  were  in 
for  killing  their  husbands  or  Isoy  friends  and 
most  of  the  rest  for  prostitution. 

Like  male  prisoners,  90  per  cent  at  Aider- 
son  have  histories  of  prior  arrests,  with  crim- 
inal arrests  starting  as  young  as  age  7.  Half 
of  them  earned  less  than  $3000  a  year  before 
their  Imprisonment,  but  only  26  per  cent  had 
ever  been  on  welfare. 

The  statistics  support  the  bias  of  the 
criminal  Justice  and  of  the  outside  society. 
Mrs.  McLaughlin  tells  interviewers,  "If  you're 
poor.  If  you're  black,  if  you're  twenty-six 
and  you're  a  woman,  the  dice  are  loaded 
against  you." 

She  likes  to  tell  that  to  the  residents  and 
then  add : 

"But  prisoners  have  responsibilities.  I'm 
sorry  If  your  mother  didn't  love  you  and  I'm 
sorry  if  you  have  no  money,  but  you've  got 
to  face  the  future." 

"AN  EMOTIONAL  BINGE" 

For  all  its  bucolic  grace,  tolerant  atmos- 
phere and  the  warden's  anticipation  of  tradi- 
tional complaints,  Alderson  has  had  Its  trou- 
bles. It  has  its  "hole,"  the  segregation  cells 
in  which  women  are  punished  by  lieing 
locked  in  a  bare  tiled  cell  with  no  transpar- 
ent windows,  a  toilet,  and  a  cot.  There  are 
tensions  and  bitterness. 

In  September,  residents  of  Alderson  held 
a  memorial  for  the  prisoners  in  Attica.  It 
evolved  into  a  strike  for  reforms  at  Aider- 
son,  with  130  residents  occupying  the  pris- 
on's garment  factory  building  for  four  days. 
Mrs.  McLaughlin  sent  in  food  and  blankets 
for  the  strikers  and  received  their  list  of  42 
demands. 

Like  most  prisoner  demands,  these  would 
be  agreed  to  by  many  prison  administrators 
if  they  were  free  to  do  so :  reasons  to  be  given 
for  denial  of  paroles;  more  halfway  houses; 
work  release  programs  for  qualified  inmates; 
more  caseworkers  on  the  staff;  more  psy- 
chological counseling;  more  vocational  train- 
ing; better  education  within  the  Institution; 
published  standards  for  changing  inmates' 
level  of  restraint;  unlimited  mall;  disinfec- 
tant for  all  cottages;  reasons  given  for  severe 
disciplines,  and  so  on. 

But  at  some  point,  Mrs.  McLaughlin  de- 
cided the  strike  had  gone  on  long  enough.. 
She  called  in  help  from  other  federal  pris- 
ons. Male  guards  went  through  the  campus, 
used  tear  gas,  rounded  up  a  predetermined 
list  of  Inmates  thought  to  be  ringleaders, 
put  them  into  a  waiting  bus  (by  mistake  In- 
cluding one  staff  member) ,  and  transferred 
the  women  to  maximum  security  institu- 
tions in  Ashland.  Ky.,  and  Seagovllle,  Tex. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  refers  to  the  strife  as  "an 
emotional  binge"  and  the  result  of  "two  or 
three  very  troubled  people;  our  psychiatrist 
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says  that  we  have  about  SO  people  who  are  in 
and  out  of  psychosis  all  the  time."  But  the 
demands  were  consistent  with  what  most 
correctional  administrators  are  themselves 
asking  for,  at  least  when  outside  their  own 
Institution. 

Nevertheless,  Alderson  Is  a  far  more  hu- 
mane Institution  than  the  average  state  and 
county  prison  for  women.  Elsewhere  there 
are  female  prisoners  subjected  to  terror  and 
degradation  and  the  same  kinds  of  psycho- 
logical pressures  that  afflict  male  prisons. 

Tom  Murton  was  a  warden  in  Arkansas 
who  unearthed  murdered  Inmates  and  tried 
to  reform  the  institutionalized  savagery  be- 
fore he  was  fired  by  Gov.  Wlnthrop  Rocke- 
feller. Because  prisons  are  typically  closed 
institutions  protected  by  secrecy,  their  worst 
characteristics  usually  come  out  only  with  a 
riot  or  after  an  administrator  has  been  fired. 

A  warden  who  preceded  him  at  Cummins 
prison  farm,  Murton  says,  had  an  electric 
buzzer  installed  next  to  his  bed  in  the  war- 
den's residence  on  the  grounds  of  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary.  When  he  pushed  the  but- 
ton, the  staff  would  select  a  woman  inmate 
to  go  to  the  house  to  perform  sex  acts  on  the 
warden. 

Black  women  were  forced  to  "clip"  grass 
on  the  prison  grounds  with  their  bare  fingers, 
and  for  meals  were  permitted  to  eat  only 
whatever  white  women  prisoners  left  behind 
them.  Women  prisoners  were  beaten  with 
leather  straps. 

When  prisoners  under  sentence  to  the 
state  prison  were  transported  from  the  local 
county  Jail,  all  the  prisoners — men  and  wom- 
en— were  put  In  the  same  covered  van  and 
It  was  usual  that  the  women  began  their 
prison  term  by  being  gang  raped  in  the  van. 

Lawsuits  claim  brutality  to  women  in  some 
prisons  that  match  those  in  some  men's  in- 
stitutions. In  Louisiana,  seven  women  pris- 
oners brought  suit  recently  In  a  federal  court 
claiming  that  at  the  state  prison  the  seven 
women  were  punished  by  being  beaten, 
stripped  to  their  underwear,  three  of  them 
handcuffed  together  in  one  cell,  four  of  them 
handcuffed  together  in  another  cell,  and 
gassed  repeatedly  with  a  spray  that  burned 
their  eyes  and  made  It  dlfflcut  for  them  to 
breathe,  and  that  this  went  on  for  four  days. 

Last  October  in  Miami,  a  civic  committee 
of  business  and  professional  women  pro- 
tested "Inhuman  living  conditions"  for  fe- 
male prisoners  in  Dade  County  Jail. 

The  committee  said  women,  often  incar- 
cerated for  months,  had  total  recreational 
facilities  consisting  of  one  incomplete  deck 
of  cards.  It  said  18  women  lived  in  one  large 
cell,  rain  leaked  through  windows  soaking 
beds,  very  young  girls  in  Jail  for  their  first 
time  were  left  alone  with  experienced  older 
prisoners  and  no  exercise  was  permitted  for 
weeks  at  a  time. 

In  Michigan,  Carole  Morgan,  a  teacher  for 
two  years  for  women  prisoners  in  the  Detroit 
House  of  Corrections,  said  that  an  18-year- 
old  girl  prisoner,  finishing  her  term  on  a  drug 
charge,  once  came  to  her  hysterical  because 
shortly  before  she  was  scheduled  for  release 
she  was  visited  by  a  detective  from  the  city 
narcotics  squad  who  told  her  that  If  she  did 
not  become  an  undercover  agent  for  them 
they  would  make  sure  that  she  served  more 
time  In  Jail. 

LISTENING  TO  THE  INMATES 

Jane  Meyerdlng,  21,  was  held  in  Monroe 
County  Jail,  N.Y..  while  being  tried  on 
charges  arising  from  raids  on  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  FBI  offices  in  Rochester.  She  said  she 
and  other  women  were  stripped  and  searched 
before  and  after  each  court  appearance,  a 
process  In  which  they  did  not  resist  but  did 
not  cooperate. 

"When  we  were  convicted  and  brought 
back  to  the  jail  they  had  a  real  field  day  .  .  . 
There  was  a  man  there  when  we  were  search- 
ed ..  .  The  men  brought  us  up  the  stairs  and 
when  it  was  my  turn  he  put  the  handcuffs  on 


me  and  dragged  me  over  to  where  they 
wanted  to  strip-search  me.  He  didn't  take 
too  much  part  In  the  actual  stripping  be- 
cause I  was  Just  being  passive  .  .  .  During 
the  trial  I  wrote  the  judge  a  letter  and 
he  told  the  marshals  to  come  over  and 
stop  the  strip  searches.  But  after  the  con- 
viction they  started  all  over  again." 

Compared  to  the  institutionalized  cruelty 
and  neglect  typical  of  many  women's 
prisons,  the  residents  of  Alderson  are  for- 
tunate and  the  experienced  ones  (40  per  cent 
have  been  In  prison  before)  know  it.  But 
even  there  they  suffer  destructive  anxieties 
and   psychological    pressures. 

For  alKtut  an  hour,  the  Resident  Council, 
two  women  elected  from  each  dormitory, 
discussed  their  anxieties.  About  28  gathered 
around  a  long,  polished  table  near  the  war- 
den's office.  Some  of  the  women  were  stylishly 
overdressed,  the  others  casual  and  cool.  The 
accents  ranged  from  Deep  South  black  to 
university  British.  To  the  casual  eye,  it  could 
have  been  the  board  meeting  of  an  Integrated 
middle -class  PTA. 

Some  of  the  bitter  complaints  would  re- 
quire relocation  of  Alderson.  For  example, 
the  separation  of  women  from  children  be- 
cause of  Alderson's  remoteness  and  lack  of 
public  transportation.  Of  twenty -eight 
women,  22  raised  their  hands  when  asked 
how  many  had  minor  children.  When  asked 
how  many  had  not  seen  their  children  since 
their  imprisonment,  the  same  number  of 
hands  went  up. 

But  the  most  bitter  and  impassioned  com- 
plaint would  take  no  revolution:  quick  re- 
sponse on  parole  applications,  together  with 
a  detailed  reason  for  denial  of  parole.  At  stake 
are  years  of  a  woman's  life,  but  present  pro- 
cedvire  is  casual. 

A  parole  examiner  visits  the  Institution 
and  interviews  the  prisoner  In  sessions  that 
inmates  say  range  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
with  a  few  10  or  15  minutes.  Then  there  is 
silence  for  up  to  four  months.  If  the  parole 
is  denied,  there  is  no  reason  given  except, 
possibly,  "lack  of  progress." 

Nothing  causes  more  frustration  In  prison 
than  the  mysterious  and  indefinite  working 
of  parole  boards. 

As  one  young  woman,  interviewed  at  ran- 
dom In  her  dormitory  said,  "I  got  five.  I 
know  I  did  wrong.  I'm  doing  good  time.  I 
take  courses.  I  liave  a  good  record  here.  My 
mother  Is  taking  care  of  my  kids.  I  get  no 
answer  from  the  parole  board  except  not 
enough  progress. 

"I  ask  what  that  means  and  nobody  can 
tell  me.  Why  keep  trying?  I  mean.  If  you  want 
to  drive  someone  crazy,  then  put  them  In 
an  institution  and  never  let  them  know  when 
they're  getting  out." 

In  that  respect,  men  and  women  In  prison 
have  a  common  experience. 

Pretending  to  Be  Stupid  Wins  Parole  on 
Second  Try 

Dottle  Mather,  21,  was  arrested  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  drug  charges.  She  served  21 
months  in  Alderson  F'ederal  Reformatory  for 
Women. 

When  I  was  sentenced,  the  judge — and  I 
really  think  he  believed  this — said  that  if  I 
was  good  and  did  what  they  told  me  for  six 
months,  then  they  would  release  me.  My 
lawyer  and  my  parents  were  all  under  the 
same  impression  . .  . 

Well,  I  met  the  parole  board  the  first  time 
and  they  gave  me  a  20-month  contract,  which 
means  there's  no  way  to  get  out  before  20 
months  .  .  . 

Q.  How  long  did  you  meet  with  the  parole 
examiner? 

A.  It  was  about  three  minutes.  He  asked 
a  little  bit  about  my  drug  record  .  .  .  Then 
you  walk  out  and  wait  about  a  moath  or 
two  till  they  send  you  back  an  answer. 

Q.  Did  they  give  a  reason  for  denying 
parole? 


A.  No.  They  don't  say.  "Continue  with  a 
review  hearing  in  January,  1972,"  Is  how  It 
read  .  .  .  Well,  you  can  ask  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion. That  means  you  know  that  you  think 
you're  ready  to  get  out  .  .  .  my  case  worker 
and  treatment  team  thought  I  was  ready 
to  be  out  ...  so  they  wrote  Washington  .  .  . 

Q.  How  did  you  Icnow  what  else  you  could 
do  to  help  you  get  a  parole? 

A.  The  case  worker  tells  you  .  .  .  Usually 
they  set  goals  for  you,  like  earning  your  high 
school  diploma.  But  I  already  had  a  high 
school  diploma  so  I  Just  bad  to  think  of 
things  that  I  thought  would  look  Impressive. 

I  got  into  therapy  because  I  thought  it 
would  look  as  If  I  cared  about  myself  and  I 
was  admitting  I  had  problems,  which  Is  one 
thing  they  really  like  you  to  do  . . . 

I  wrote  down  every  little  thing  I  could 
think  of.  I  was  in  pottery  class.  I  was  in  two 
different  therapies.  I  was  in  key  punching.  I 
was  going  to  school  taking  advanced  stud- 
ies. I  was  getting  any  extra  things  I  could. 
Just  to  say,  "Look,  I'm  doing  something,  let 
me  out."  . .  . 

So  I  met  with  the  examiner  again  in  Sep- 
tember of  '71  ...  I  was  in  a  tight  position  at 
the  time  because  people  at  the  prison  didn't 
like  the  people  I  was  hanging  with,  the  po- 
litical people  ...  I  had  a  promise  of  a  Job 
as  a  key  puncher  worlUng  for  the  Central 
Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors  and 
the  examiner  asked  me  If  this  wasn't  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind  . . . 

And  I  did  a  thing  which  I  really  don't  tte- 
lieve  in  doing  but  I  thought  it  was  the  only 
way  to  get  out  and  that  is  to  act  like  I  didn't 
know  much  of  what  he  was  saying  and  that 
I  was  really  stupid  .  .  .  I'm  Und  of  sorry  I 
had  to  do  that  but  I  really  felt  It  was  neces- 
sary to  get  out. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  the  examiner? 

A.  Atx>ut  10  minutes  that  time. 

Q.  And  this  time  parole  was  granted? 

A.  Yes. 

Three  Black  Women  in  Jackson  Jail: 
Stripped,   Searched   Almost   Daily 

lasha  Salim,  25,  was  one  of  a  group  of 
blacks  In  the  Republic  of  New  Africa  aimed 
at  carving  a  sovereign  state  from  land  In  the 
Deep  South.  She,  two  other  women  and 
several  men  were  arrested  In  a  morning  raid 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  held  without  bail  for 
two  weeks  in  the  Jackson  City  Jail. 

There  were  three  of  us  women.  One  of  the 
sisters.  NJeri  Quaddus  of  Camden,  was  preg- 
nant. She  said  she  was  tear-gassed  while  she 
was  in  the  police  van  on  the  way.  Each  of  us 
was  put  In  a  tiny  cubicle  with  no  blankets 
and  no  sheets  and  very  thin  mattresses.  Next 
to  me  was  a  white  Insane  woman,  hollering 
and  screaming.  They  had  to  move  her  after 
awhile.  There  were  mice  and  bugs  every- 
where ... 

At  city  Jail  they  let  us  out  once  In  two 
weeks  for  our  only  shower.  There  were  three 
of  us  and  by  the  time  the  third  girl  got  to 
the  shower,  they  shut  off  the  water. 

We  were  searched  almost  every  day.  We 
were  stripped  and  had  ovir  clothes  thrown 
outside  the  cell.  They'd  take  us  to  a  special 
cell  for  this  where  we'd  be  in  charge  of  a 
very  timid  black  woman.  While  we  were 
naked  the  uniformed  police  would  walk  by 
and  laugh  at  us. 

We  couldn't  eat  the  food.  There  was  one 
cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning  with  no  sugar 
and  no  milk,  and  cold  corn  bread  with  wt>nns 
in  It.  We  got  by  on  candy  bars  brought  for 
us  by  male  prisoners  who  got  money  from 
visitors. 

The  guards  and  the  police  were  foul- 
mouthed.  They  kept  asking  vis  why  we  didnt 
wear  bras  and  they  threatened  to  handle  us. 
They  had  arrested  us  early  In  the  morning 
and  one  of  the  sisters  was  still  in  her  night- 
gown and  they  wouldn't  give  her  anything 
else  to  wear. 

Once  we  were  all  tof^ther.  all  three  of  us 
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women,  and  all  stripped  for  our  dally  search. 
Sister  Njerl  was  four  months  pregnant  and 
showing  It,  and  one  big  fat  Jailer  came  up 
and  he  said.  "Aren't  you  the  one  with  the 
filthy  nasty  worm  inside  you?  You  must 
have  had  a  ball  with  all  those  men,  nasty 
filthy  niggers.  Are  you  a  Christian?" 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,  1972] 

JtJVENn.E  Prison:    Society's  Stigma 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklan) 

The  price  list  Is  posted  In  big  red  letters  for 
every  Ud  In  the  classroom  to  see.  CoSee 
break?  $40.  Sit  In  the  teacher's  swivel  chair 
for  a  whole  period?  $20.  Take  a  trip  to  the 
library  for  a  book?  Only  60  cents. 

Get  out  of  here  entirely?  $7,876. 

You  don't  have  the  money?  Just  sign  one 
of  these  contracts.  "I  will  remain  In  my  seat 
during  the  testing  period.  I  will  not  teJk  to 
other  wards  .  .  .  "  up  to  $50  payment.  "I  will 
not  fight  with  Chuck  over  the  TV  program" — 
$100.  "I  will  write  out  as  closely  as  I  can  re- 
member exactly  what  I  said  and  exactly  what 
Chuck  said  when  we  fought  and  then  I  will 
write  out  what  I  could  have  said  to  avoid  a 
fight  and  still  get  my  point  across" — $300. 

The  assorted  young  burglars,  car  thieves, 
murderers,  rapists  and  robbers  are  being 
"paid"  to  behave  the  way  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia wants  them  to. 

They  are  not  charged  or  paid  United  States 
dollars  btit  "Karl  Holton  Dollars,"  the 
medium  of  exchange  In  the  place.  But  In  Karl 
Holton  Dollars  they  really  mean  it.  Coffee 
can  cost  $40,  a  pool  game  $35.  a  flve-mlnute 
phone  call  $160,  an  afternoon  nap  $26. 

Each  boy  carriers  a  small  blue  book,  "Karl 
Holton  Bank"  with  his  savings  listed.  His 
dally  expenditures  and  pay  are  also  posted 
publicly  so  that  no  private  deals  are  possible. 

Karl  Holton  School  Is  a  prison  for  boys  In 
Stockton.  Calif.  It's  surrounded  by  a  14-foot 
chain  link  fence,  the  top  four  feet  of  sheer 
metal  to  fr\istrate  agile  climbers  (It  doesn't; 
the  boys  turn  the  tines  of  forks  and  grapple 
their  way  over  the  top).  There  are  almost 
400  juvenile  criminals  inside. 

A  couple  of  football  fields  away  Is  another 
prison  for  boys,  constructed  to  be  almost  a 
mirror  Image  of  Karl  Holton.  It  Is  the  O.  H. 
Close  School,  with  about  the  same  population. 
But  it  has  an  entirely  different  and  slmilary 
innovative  philosophy  of  treatment. 

Side  by  side,  these  $35  million  experiments 
are  symbolic  of  the  desperation  of  a  society 
bewUdered  by  the  defection  of  its  young.  The 
most  distressing  criminals  In  the  United 
States  are  its  Juveniles — as  young  as  7,  mostly 
In  the  mid-  and  upper-teens. 

One  In  every  six  American  citizens  is  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  10  and  17;  three  of 
every  she  arrests  for  serious  crimes  are  of 
someone  In  that  age  bracket. 

Crime  rates  among  youth  are  alarming  In 
every  segment  of  the  country — both  boys  and 
girls;  Inner  city,  suburban  and  rural;  rich 
and  poor;  white  and  black  (though,  as  with 
adults,  the  poor  and  the  black,  after  arrest, 
are  sent  to  court  and  prison  more  often  than 
affluent  law  breakers) . 

Once  Juveniles  are  convicted,  they  do  worse 
than  adults.  From  40  to  70  percent  of  adult 
prisoners  repeat  crimes  after  their  punish- 
ment; from  74  to  85  per  cent  of  Juveniles 
do  so. 

The  dismal  record  of  Juvenile  "corrections" 
is  especially  frustrating  because  it  deals  with 
presumably  pliable  youths  still  forming  their 
characters. 

An  alarming  number  of  Juvenile  criminals 
apparently  want  to  kill  themselves,  either  di- 
rectly by  drugs  or  engagement  In  suicidal  vio- 
lence, or  by  symbolic  death  through  repeated 
imprisonment. 

What  happens  to  these  imprisoned  youths 
raises  questions  about  the  society  that  pro- 
duced them.  All  over  the  country,  the  men 
and  women  who  run  Juvenile  Institutions  say 
similar  things,  typified  by: 


We  Inherit  the  failtires  of  all  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  our  society,  the  failure  of  our 
homes,  of  our  schools,  of  our  churches,  of 
our  economy.  We  get  the  products  of  a  cul- 
ture that  worships  material  things — ^money, 
cars,  clothes — and  of  a  culture  that  glorifies 
violence  and  sanctifies  guns.  And  what  can 
we  do  about  the  father  who's  an  alcoholic  or 
the  mother  who's  a  drug  addict,  or  the  uncle 
who's  a  chlld-beater,  or  the  10  to  30  per 
cent  of  girl  offenders  who  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  Incest  with  their  fathers  and  step- 
fathers? And  what  do  you  expect  when  our 
graduates  go  right  back  Into  that  environ- 
ment? 

They  are  profound  questions.  But  they  do 
not  relieve  the  institutions  completely.  Once 
juvenile  "homes"  receive  convicted  youths,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Institutions  do  things 
for  which  the  law  would  prosecute  a  parent: 

Lock  them  in  terrifying  Isolation;  beat 
them;  put  them  into  circumstances  In  which 
forced  homosexuality  la  predictable;  crowd 
them  Into  Inhuman  densities;  force  them  to 
associate  with  promoters  of  violence. 

One  expert  In  criminal  Justice  said,  "Juve- 
nile corrections  Isn't  better  than  adults.  It's 
Just  more  hypocritical." 

There  are  still  Juvenile  jails  and  prisons — 
"halls"  or  "homes"  or  "camps"  or  "schools" 
or  "centers" — where  the  chief  Instruction 
for  a  new  guard — "counselor"  or  "correc- 
tional officer"  or  "dorm  leader" — consists  of 
how  to  rough  up  a  Juvenile  without  leaving 
marks:  always  use  forearms  and  whole  body, 
never  fists  or  feet. 

Most  places  are  still  crime  schools.  "Let  me 
tell  you  a  little  story,"  an  experienced  worker 
In  corrections  said  recently.  "We  were  in  a 
new,  nice-looking  Jail  in  the  northwest  and 
Interviewed  two  14-year-old  girls  sitting  by 
each  other.  We  asked  the  first  girl  what  she 
missed  most  and  she  said,  'Speed  and  men.'  " 

"Speed"  is  the  street  term  for  methedrine, 
a  chemical  stimulant  that  Increases  heart- 
beat and  raises  blood  pressure  and  In  large 
doses  produces  hallucinations  and  sometimes 
death. 

"We  asked  the  second  girl  what  she  missed 
most.  She  obviously  was  not  initiated  yet  in 
speed  or  men.  But  she  was  a  very  unhappy 
girl  and  we  all  felt  that  It  was  almost  certain 
that  the  moment  the  second  girl  got  out  of 
Jail  she  would  rush  to  find  comfort  In  speed 
and  men." 

OVERCROWMNO    AND    BRUTALITY 

In  Miami  last  October,  the  director  of  the 
Dade  County  Youth  Hall  admitted  that  the 
jail  was  built  for  62  but  now  held  250  and  It 
was  necessary  to  put  juvenile  in  the  same 
room  not  by  offense  or  personality  but  by 
physical  size,  so  that  each  child  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  defending  himself  physi- 
cally. 

"There  Just  not  enough  room  to  do  It  any 
other  way,"  Everett  Clime,  the  director  said. 
"Many  of  them  are  runaways,  many  have 
drug  problems,  I  wouldn't  doubt  It  If  a  Tew 
were  prostitutes.  There  wouldn't  be  any  way 
to  keep  them  from  teaching  these  things  to 
one  another." 

In  Detroit  last  November,  lawyers  brought 
suit  against  the  Wayne  County  Youth  Home 
on  behalf  of  five  children  who  were  jailed 
only  because  they  had  been  abandoned  by 
their  parents  or  had  been  taken  away  from 
parents  who  were  brutal  or  alcoholics.  Once 
In  the  protection  of  the  state,  these  children, 
the  suit  claimed,  were  placed  for  as  long  as 
three  days  at  a  time  In  a  bare  cell  with  only 
a  mattress  and  a  toilet,  punished  by  being 
forced  to  stand  with  arms  outstretched  and 
not  move  for  hours,  and  struck  on  the  head 
with  keys. 

They  allegedly  received  these  punishments 
for  speaking  without  permission,  not  answer- 
ing questions  fast  enough  or  looking  out  of 
windows  without  authorization. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  Harvard  student  pos- 
ing as  a  16-year-old  delinquent,  entered  the 


John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center  In  Roslindale, 
Mass.  and  wrote  in  the  Boston  Globe  that  the 
place  held  200  boys  though  built  for  88,  and 
that  staff  members  held  b03r8  head  imder  wa- 
ter for  punishment. 

Two  boys  found  talking  without  permis- 
sion were  punished  by  having  to  run  between 
two  lines  formed  by  all  the  other  teen-age  in- 
mates. The  other  Inmates  were  required  to 
punch  the  offenders  with  a  closed  fist  be- 
tween the  waist  and  the  shoulders.  If  any 
boy  in  the  line  failed  to  hit  the  two  boys, 
he  would  then  have  to  run  the  gantlet  him- 
self. 

How  many  juvemie  centers  are  run  like  this 
In  unknown.  It  is  a  world  closed  to  the  public 
and  to  the  press.  When  there  are  visits,  it 
Is  usually  during  hours  when  the  Inmates 
are  In  classrooms,  thus  centering  attention  on 
the  clean  hardware  and  concealing  the  extent 
of  overcrowding. 

There  are  many  humane  and  purposeful 
juvenile  institutions  but  they  tend  to  be 
the  ones  most  heard  about  because  they  are 
less  secretive. 

State  and  local  programs  are  varied  and 
unlntegrated.  The  federal  government,  which 
presumably  would  have  the  most  sophisti- 
cated talent  and  the  most  money,  Ls  frag- 
mented and  disorganized  In  Its  programs. 

CALirORNIA'S   TWO    EXPERIMENTS 

Though  48  percent  of  arrests  for  serious 
crimes  are  of  Juveniles,  the  chief  agency  lor 
juvenile  corrections  research  and  support, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion is  spending  less  than  16  per  cent  of  its 
budget  on  Juvenile  delinquency.  Work  on 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  scattered  among  a 
minimum  of  nine  different  federal  agencies, 
ranging  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develoipment  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculttu"e. 

This  Is  why  experiments  like  the  two  cen- 
ters In  Stockton  stand  out  by  contrast.  Theirs 
IB  the  latest  attempt  In  a  long  search. 

For  decades,  waves  of  new  approaches  have 
washed  over  millions  of  troubled  children. 
It  began  with  moralistic  Instruction,  preach- 
ing at  bEtd  children  to  be  good,  still  a  popular 
prescription  for  making  adults  feel  better. 
Some  places  concentrate  solely  on  vocational 
training,  though  usually  In  an  obsolete  or 
depressed  trade. 

Some  spend  most  of  their  time  testing  the 
child  and  making  sophisticated  analyses.  Or 
they  concentrate  on  academic  achievement. 

Others  believe  that  what  the  bewildered 
soul  of  a  child  needs  more  than  anything  else 
is  fresh  air  and  competitive  sports. 

Psychiatry  In  Its  various  forms  dominates 
some  institutions.  Including  every  conceiv- 
able permutation  of  counseling  and  group 
therapy. 

None  of  them  works.  Or  at  least  none  works 
if  the  measure  Is  that  most  of  their  grad- 
xiates  will  thereafter  avoid  arrest. 

Richard  C.  Kolze,  superintendent  of  the 
Karl  Holton  School,  does  not  pretend  that 
the  "Karl  Holton  Dollars"  will  buy  guaran- 
teed solution  either,  but  his  Institution  la 
permeated  by  a  religious  devotion  to  trying  It. 

The  theory  back  of  it  Is  "Behavior  Modi- 
fication," a  practice  that  accepts  the  fact  that 
either  we  do  not  know  why  human  beings 
do  the  things  they  do,  or  if  we  do  there  isn't 
much  we  can  do  to  change  people  by  rear- 
ranging their  thoughts  and  emotions.  It  aims 
at  a  seemingly  modest  goal:  whatever  the 
causes.  Just  change  actions;  reward  behavior 
you  consider  good,  punish  what  you  consider 
bad.  Since  It  Is  known  that  punishment  pro- 
duces minimal  learning,  the  emphasis  is  on 
reward  for  desired  behavior. 

Prom  the  first  moment  a  convicted  boy  en- 
ters Holton  School  he  gets  a  contract,  a  for- 
mal written  agreement  signed  by  him  and 
his  counselor,  providing  so  many  Holton 
Dollars  for  certain  performances. 

The  "Get  Acquainted  Contract"  says,  "Dur- 
ing my  first  week,  I  will :  1.  Introduce  myself 


to  every  staff  member  on  my  hall  team;  2. 
Carry  on  a  6-mlnute  conversation  with  every 
staff  member  on  my  hall  team;  3.  Following 
each  conversation,  get  the  signature  of  the 
staff  member;  4.  Learn  the  name  of  every  staff 
member  on  my  hall  team;  6.  Name  (from 
memory)  each  staff  member  on  my  hall  team 
to  my  assigned  counselor.  For  this  I  will  re- 
ceive: 1.  76  points  for  each  signature  ob- 
tained. 2.  26  points  for  each  name  remember. 
Some  contracts  are  for  "convenience  behav- 
ior"— managing  time  well,  relations  with 
other  Inmates,  getting  out  of  bed  on  time, 
finishing  meals  on  time.  The  boy  must  earn 
$3,525  this  way. 

Other  contracts  are  for  academic  achieve- 
ment. All  instruction  Is  individual,  so  the  be; 
can  move  as  fast  as  he  wishes,  competing 
only  with  himself.  He  gets  Holton  Dollars  foi 
good  grades,  completing  tests  properly  and 
other  tasks  related  to  schooling.  He  has  to 
earn  $2,250  that  way. 

PinaUy,  he  has  Critical  Behavior  Deficien- 
cies to  earn  dollars.  Each  month,  three  staff 
members  and  the  boy  himself  fill  out  a  check- 
list of  80  Items  believed  to  be  important  li 
predicting  how  a  person  will  do  on  parole. 
These  Include  the  number  of  contracts  filed 
and  satisfied,  various  measures  of  "positive 
behavior"  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  boy  in 
doing  his  tasks.  He  must  earn  $2,100  this  way. 

LIKE   THE   REAL   WORLD 

The  school  discovered  that  It  had  created 
a  replica  of  the  economic  world  and  now 
need  a  fulltlme  economist.  The  recordkeeping 
Is  overwhelming.  Dollars  earned  are  com- 
puted on  the  spot  and  reports  sent  to  a  cen- 
tral computing  office  where  debits  and  credit : 
are  calculated  and  posted.  They  plan  to  get 
a  computer. 

"There  are  some  things  we  have  to  watch 
out  for,"  Kolze  says.  "We  limit  the  niunber 
of  T>ead  Man  Contracts'  that  the  boy  earns 
for  simply  not  doing  something  bad.  Other- 
wise, of  course,  hell  do  a  lot  of  bad  things 
80  he  can  get  credit  for  stopping  them. 

"We  watch  the  contracts  the  staff  writes  all 
the  time.  Everything  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  contracts.  If  a  kid  gets  doUars  Just  for 
keeping  hl3  shirt  tucked  In  or  for  going  to 
church,  then  all  we  have  here  is  a  funny 
game.  But  If  you  contract  with  the  kid  to 
analyze  why  he's  angry  at  his  mother  or 
fights  with  the  other  boys,  then  it  means 
something. 

"You  see,  this  puts  everything  out  In  the 
open.  The  staff  can't  play  games  with  the  kids 
or  the  kids  do  it  with  the  staff.  You  know: 
'Lets  hit  Mr.  Jones  up  for  a  favor,  he's  in  a 
good  mood  today.'  The  kid  knows  what's  ex- 
pected of  him  and  exactly  where  he  stands. 
There's  no  guessing,  no  subjectivity. 

"We  don't  let  the  staff  write  up  bad  at- 
titudes. They  can't  threaten  anything.  If 
they  have  a  problem  with  a  kid  it's  up  to 
them  to  handle  It  some  other  way. 

"We  keep  a  constant  analysis  of  dollar  flow 
patterns.  For  example,  if  some  kid  is  accumu- 
lating too  much  money  and  not  spending  it, 
we  know  that  he's  getting  too  rich  and  won't 
have  to  work.  We  look  at  what's  selling  in  his 
hall— maybe  pool  is  a  favorite  pasttime  or 
phone  calls,  it  varies  from  hall  to  hall. 

"^  some  halls,  private  rooms  are  the  big 
thing.  In  others  sleeping  in.  Whatever  It  Is, 
When  some  kid  In  a  hall  Is  saving  up  too 
much,  we  raise  the  prices  on  the  popular 
Items  In  that  hall.  We  cause  inflation  so  he 
has  to  work  harder." 

Just  like  the  outside  world? 

"Exactly." 

How  do  you  know  that  the  kids  won't  learn 
how  tn  manipulate  the  economic  system? 

"They  aren't  smart  enough  to  do  that." 

Boys  pay  rent  for  private  rooms— there  are 
aormltorles  and  private  rooms  in  each  unit- 
put    they    get    dormitory    beds    and    meals 
tree." 

"We  tried  to  charge  for  room  and  board 
but  it  wouldn't  work  because  It  meant  In- 
evitably that  some  kids  wouldn't  be  able  to 


pay.  And  obviously  we  weren't  going  to  keep 
them  from  bed  and  board,  so  we'd  have  to 
have  a  welfare  system.  We  planned  that,  too. 
But  it  got  so  complicated  It  overloaded  the 
system.  Besides,  we  couldn't  sell  the  welfare 
system  to  the  other  kids  who  wanted  to  know 
why  they  should  give  up  10  per  cent  of  their 
bank  account." 

Just  like  the  outside  world? 

"Right." 

THE    CATCa    IS    PAROLE 

When  the  Holton  School  Inmate  has  earned 
$7,875,  he  is  eligible  to  apply  for  parole.  But 
there  is  a  catch.  Despite  all  the  daily  com- 
putations, data  processing  and  elaborate 
manipulation  of  the  economy,  when  the  big 
prize  has  been  earned,  it  is  simply  eligibility 
for  parole.  The  real  pay-off,  the  parole.  Is  run 
on  a  different  system. 

"We  measure  everything  on  performance  of 
the  young  man,"  said  Kolze.  "But  we're  deal- 
ing with  a  parole  board  that  is  time-oriented. 
We  feel  that  a  lot  of  our  boys  could  move  out 
of  here  much  sooner.  But  the  board  dis- 
agrees because  they  consider  the  original  of- 
fense and  the  amount  of  time  spent  In  the 
institution." 

A  brisk  walk  from  the  gate  of  Holton 
School  Is  the  O.  H.  Close  School,  the  same 
kind  of  physical  plant  with  roughly  the  same 
number  and  kind  of  boys.  "We  have  every- 
thing here,"  Harold  Richards,  the  superin- 
tendent says.  "You  name  it,  we've  got  It — 
burglary  and  auto  theft  are  the  biggest  of- 
fenses, but  we've  got  child  molesters,  mur- 
derers, armed  robbers,  rapists.  .  .  ." 

Close  School  is  devoted  entirely  to  Trans- 
actional Analysis,  self-examination  based  on 
the  assumption  that  each  person  has  within 
him  three  major  approaches  to  life:  a  built- 
in  Parent,  who  admonishes;  a  built-in  Child, 
who  reacts  emotionally;  and  a  built-in  Adult, 
who  Is  a  creature  of  facte  and  logic.  These 
Interact  within  the  individual,  causing  him 
confusion.  And  each  person's  three  ego 
states  interact  with  other  Individuals'  three 
ego  states,  causing  a  variety  of  hidden  mes- 
sages and  games  between  people.  (A  basic 
book  on  the  technique  Is  Eric  Berne's  "Games 
People  Play.") 

"What  we  would  hope  for,"  Richards  says, 
"would  be  that  a  kid  by  the  time  he  left 
here  would  be  able  to  plug  into  his  own  mind 
before  he  does  something  to  evaluate  the 
situation  before  he  acts,  to  find  out,  as  we 
say,  what  ego  state  he's  in  when  he  Is  about 
to  do  something." 

Instead  of  the  price  lists  of  "Holton  Dol- 
lars" in  the  institution  across  the  street, 
Cloee  School  has  posters  poking  fun  at  games 
Inmates  play.  "Let's  Make  Counselor  Sorry" 
and  "Look  What  They've  Done  To  Us"  and 
"I'm  Just  a  Typical  Teenager."  The  staff  isn't 
Immtme:  "After  All  I've  Done  for  You — " 
"I  Let  You  Go  On  a  Furlough  and  Now  See 
What  You've  Done"  and  "Kick  Me." 

Games,  in  transactional  analysis,  are  a 
series  of  secret  messages  with  a  glnunlck  de- 
signed to  produce  some  emotional  payoff. 
The  best  emotional  state  and  the  motto  of 
the  technique  Is.  "I'm  Okay,  You're  Okay." 

A    LIFE    SCRIPT    QUESTIONNAIRE 

When  each  of  the  390  boys  enters  the 
school,  he  fills  out  a  Life  Script  Question- 
naire designed  to  give  insight  into  the  boy's 
conscious  and  subconscious  expectations  for 
himself. 

"The  nmnber  of  kids  who  have  as  a  life- 
time script  a  violent  death,  or  a  lifetime 
spent  behind  bars  of  some  sort  Is  Just  In- 
credible .  .  .  Usually  a  life  script  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  parental  expectations  were  .  .  . 
Many  parents  unconsciously  want  their  kids 
to  fall.  They  unconsciously  want  them  to 
fall.  They  vmconsclously  want  them  to  take 
drugs,  for  example,  even  as  they  say,  'Dont 
take  drugs.'  The  hidden  message  Is,  'Do  take 
drugs.' " 

The  staff  described  one  boy  committed 
for  forcible  rape. 

"A  brutal  Clime,"  Paul  McCormlck,  a  work- 


er at  the  school,  said.  "A  gang  of  kids  grabbed 
a  couple  who  were  up  in  the  hills  necking 
and  they  robbed  the  guy  and  raped  her. 

"This  boy  was  unaware  that  he  had  any 
anger  In  him.  I  finally  got  him  to  see  that  be 
had  brutalized  another  human  being,  a  com- 
plete stranger,  so  It's  an  evidence  of  «ome 
kind  of  hate  or  anger  within  himself  and  not 
related  to  that  particular  girl.  That  It's  In 
him. 

"He  wasn't  aware  of  it.  but  he  had  been 
programmed  by  his  mother  and  father  from 
about  the  age  of  12,  who  kept  saying,  'Now 
don't  get  in  trouble'  when  they  were  really 
telling  him  all  the  time,  'You're  the  kind  of 
kid  who's  gonna  be  bad,  bad,  bad'  . . .  What's 
the  worst  kind  of  bad?  Rape." 

"Well,  it's  kind  of  ironic  because  I  got 
busted  for  rape  and  I  could  have  been  with 
my  girl  friend  that  very  night,  and  we  could 
have  been  balling  the  way  we  always  did." 

He  says  that  his  companions  kept  urging 
the  rape.  He  wanted  to  return  home.  But  in 
the  end  he  led  the  group.  He  said  he  didn't 
enjoy  it. 

Why  do  it  if  he  didn't  enjoy  it? 

"It  didn't  strike  me  In  my  mind  as  forci- 
ble rape,  kidnap  and  whatever  else.  No,  it 
didn't  strike  me  as  that. 

"I  was  with  my  friends  and  I  could  only 
explain  this  through  what  I've  learned  here 
about  myself.  I  needed  strokes — ^my  friends 
said  things  I  liked.  I  went  along  with  the 
group. 

"I  relied  more  on  my  friends  than  I  did  on 
Mom  and  Dad  ...  All  my  Mom  and  Dad 
would  do  would  say  that  everything  I  did 
was  wrong.  There'd  always  be,  'You're  gonna 
get  in  trouble.' 

"And  I  never  thought  much  about  what  I 
would  do  In  the  future.  I  wanted  to  be  out 
of  the  House.  I  wanted  to  go  to  parties.  I 
wanted  to  baU  chicks.  I  never  thought  much 
about  it.  I  never  had  any  insight  Into  my- 
self until  I  came  here. 

He  spoke  softly. 

•'I  don't  have  to  please  nobody.  I  don't 
have  to  make  anybody  love  me  or  hate  me. 
If  I  reject  stealing  a  car  that  my  friends 
want  to  take.  It  Isn't  that  I  reject  my  friends, 
but  Just  the  idea  of  stealing.  After  that,  if 
they  want  to  reject  me,  then  I  can  say,  'F— 
you.'  Now  that's  a  change  because  before  I 
had  to  go  along  with  my  friends.  Same  as 
with  my  Mom  and  Dad." 

Does  It  work?  Does  it  work  better  than  Be- 
havior Modification  across  the  street?  No- 
body knows.  Typically  of  corrections  systems 
nationwide,  CallfonUa  spent  $13  million  to 
build  the  two  institutions  and  has  spent  $22 
million  operating  them  but  didn't  ^pro- 
prlate  research  money  to  measure  their  rela- 
tive effectiveness.  The  federal  government 
had  to  do  In  a  study  stUl  In  progress. 

Superintendent  Richards  was  asked  wheth- 
er It  was  possible  that  he  was  merely  pro- 
ducing more  Insightful  car  thieves  and 
rapists. 

He  shrugged. 

"We  don't  know.  But  I  have  trouble  be- 
lieving that  we  are  not  doing  some  good.  I 
think  It's  justified  to  use  the  medical  anal- 
ogy of  treatment:  you  don't  measure  It  by 
sudden  cure  but  by  the  number  of  relapses. 
I'd  be  surprised  If  our  kids  don't  have  fewer 
relapses.  But  we  just  don't  know.  We  won't 
know  for  a  long  time." 


They  Wanted  Citizen  Involvement,  anp 
They  Got  It — The  EUrd  Way 

Thomas  Callanan,  36,  father  of  seven,  was 
a  social  worker  with  Juvenile  Court,  a  proba- 
tion officer  for  ten  years  and  Is  now  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Probation  and 
Parole  Astioclatlou. 

Callanan.  We  wanted  to  open  a  foster  home 
In  the  South  Bronx.  This  would  be  a  nice 
approved  apartment  with  four  or  five  bed- 
rooms and  eight  kids.  They'd  lUe  with  care- 
fully selected  parents,  a  man  and  a  woman 
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who  liked  kids  and  have  I.een  selected  and 
trained  to  live  with  these  kids. 

So  we  thought  we'd  do  this  In  the  com- 
munity these  kids  came  Irom.  It's  a  lower- 
mlddle-lncome  area,  integrated — whites, 
blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  The  kids  come  from 
there  and  none  of  them  had  serious  of- 
fenses, all  truancy  and  runaways.  But  they 
came  from  terrible  households — drugs,  al- 
coholism,   beatings. 

So  we  held  a  big  meeting  In  the  local  high 
school  to  explain  the  thing.  We  didn't  want 
these  kids  who  never  conunltted  any  crime 
except  truancy  or  rimnlng  away  from  home 
to  be  sent  to  an  institution. 

So  in  came  the  community  groups,  the 
parochial  school  principal  and  the  heads  of 
the  PTAs  and  groups  like  that.  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  kill  the  poor  probation 
officer.  They  were  all  for  "community  In- 
volvement" but  they  were  violently  opposed 
to  lettm  gthose  kids  move  into  that  house. 

The  nun  who  is  principal  of  the  Catholic 
school  said  they  already  had  enough  kids 
around  with  severe  problems.  The  head  of 
the  PTA  said  they  didn't  want  problem 
kids  in  their  schools. 

What  you've  got  to  remember  is  that  these 
people  live  in  a  high-crime  area — I  mean 
drugs,  armed  robbery,  pocketbook  snatch- 
ing. These  were  eight  14-  and  15-year-old 
kids,  about  six  blacks  and  a  couple  whites, 
and  they  had  to  go  back  to  their  old  house- 
hold— parents  beating  them,  couple  of  par- 
ents absolutely  out  on  drugs,  a  couple  of  al- 
coholics— living  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
The  kids  are  going  to  end  up  In  an  Institu- 
tion. 


Youths  Unaware  They  Are  Suicidal 

Paul  McCormick  Is  on  the  staff  of  the 
O.  H.  Close  School  for  Boys,  in  Stockton, 
Calif.,  an  institution  for  Juveniles  convicted 
of  serious  crimes. 

McCoBMiCK.  It's  amazing  how  many  kids 
are  suicidal  and  are  not  awsure  that  they 
are,  that  they  are  setting  themselves  up  to 
kill  themselves. 

Question.  If  they  don't  know,  how  do  you 
know? 

A.  They  overdose,  they  drive  a  motorcycle 
at  93  miles  an  hour  on  a  rainy  night.  Here 
they  become  aware  that  they  had  been  set- 
ting themselves  up  deliberately  that  a  part 
of  them  was  looking  forward  to  the  escape 
of  death. 

Q.  Why  would  a  child  subconsciously  be 
trymg  to  kUl  himself? 

A.  Because  his  mother  had  told  him,  for 
example,  that  they  would  both  be  better 
off  if  they  had  never  been  born  .  .  . 

The  parent  from  conception  on  may  be 
disappointed  In  bringing  a  new  kid  Into  the 
world.  The  kid  Is  born  and  he's  programmed 
to  believe,  "Gee,  If  It  weren't  for  me,  my 
mother  cotild  have  a  happy  life."  The  secret, 
magical  message  Is:  "I  would  approve  of  you 
If  you  didn't  exist." 

Down  in  the  child  part  of  the  kid  he  gets 
the  feeling.  "Mother  will  love  me  when  I'm 
dead."  In  order  to  bring  that  awareness  we 
ask  some  very  pointed  questions,  like,  "How 
long  do  you  think  youll  live?"  Answer,  "Oh. 
If  I  keep  up  what  I'm  doing,  I'll  be  dead 
before  I'm  20." 

Q.  This  Isn't  Just  melodrama  on  the  part 
of  the  kid? 

A.  Oh,  no.  These  kids  have  overdosed. 
They've  been  taken  to  the  hospital  and  had 
their  stomachs  pumped  out.  They've  been 
saved  from  death.  They've  been  cut  down 
from  trees  where  they  hanged  themselves. 

Q.  So  what  do  you  do  with  a  kid  like  that? 

A.  Tou  alert  him  to  the  magical  messages 
he's  been  getting  all  his  life.  Here's  a  con- 
versation that's  very  common: 

"You  think  youll  die  before  you're  20? 
How  are  you  going  to  die?" 

"Well,  I  may  overdose." 

"0,K.   you've   overdosed    and   you're   dead 


and   you're   lying  in  your  cofflu.   Who's   at 
your  funeral?" 
"Well,  I  guess  my  mother  and  my  father." 
"What's  your  mother  feeling?" 
•'Well,  I  guess  she's  feeling  terrible." 
"What's  she  saying  to  herself?" 
"She's  saying,  'My  whole  life  is  over  now. 
He's  dead.' " 

What  this  kid  means  Is  that  he's  waiting 
for  his  mother  to  tell  him  that  he  means 
everything  to  her,  but  the  only  time  she's 
going  to  say  It  Is  when  he's  dead.  Part  of  him 
knows  that,  so  he  has  set  that  up. 

And  when  I  say  this  Is  not  In  his  aware- 
ness, I  mean  It's  not  something  that  he  has 
thought  out  In  a  very  rational,  overt  way. 
But  part  of  him  knows  that  and  we  can  bring 
that  Into  his  awareness. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,   1972] 

Rehabilitation  :  A  Frayed  Hope 

(By  Leon  Dash) 

The  12-year-oId  boy  thought  he  was  alone 
In  the  dormitory  of  Cottage  7,  sweeping  under 
the  beds.  But  he  wasn't  alone.  A  creaking 
wooden  floorboard  caused  him  to  turn.  A  14- 
year-old  fellow  Inmate  of  the  old  Industrial 
Home  School  for  Colored  Boys  (now  Junior 
Village)  was  sneaking  up  behind  blm. 

"He  said  he'd  been  watching  me  and  said 
I  was  either  going  to  fight  him  or  let  him 
have  sex  with  me,"  Lawrence  Smith  Jr. 
recalls. 

Smith  refused.  The  bigger  boy  grabbed 
him.  Smith  pushed  back.  They  fought  and 
Smith  says  he  won  that  battle. 

This  was  one  boy's  Introduction,  18  years 
ago,  to  the  world  of  District  of  Coliunbla 
"corrections" — to  sexual  assaults,  fights  and 
beatings  behind  the  walls  of  institutions 
where  juveniles  and  adults  from  Washington 
have  been  sent  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  being  rehabilitated. 

In  the  years  since  young  Smith  was  first 
locked  up,  the  D.C.  prison  system  has  under- 
gone drastic  changes.  There  have  been  pio- 
neering reforms  that  others  have  seen  fit 
to  duplicate. 

But  today  Smith  Is  back  lu  prison.  There 
he  Joined  his  father,  who  preceded  him  Into 
prison.  And  while  the  Smiths'  history  is  not 
necessarily  typical,  it  tells  a  lot  about  the 
prison  system  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  longest  period  the  younger  Smith  (who 
calls  himself  Smith-bey)  has  spent  outside 
of  Jail  since  the  age  of  12  was  eight  months. 
He  is  now  30. 

His  father,  Lawrence  Smith  Sr.,  now  47, 
has  Just  completed  more  than  12  years  at 
Lorton  for  the  sale  of  narcotics  and  for  parole 
violations. 

Smith  Sr.,  who  was  addicted  to  heroin 
early  In  adult  life,  typifies  an  older  genera- 
tion of  unskilled,  undereducated  criminals. 
He  talks  In  a  dry,  even  monotone  which  lacks 
the  rhetorical  cadence  and  hostility  to  the 
"establishment"  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  younger  Lorton  inmates. 

In  December,  1956,  while  his  son  was  still 
at  National  Training  School,  Smith  Sr.  was 
paroled  from  Lorton  with  $45  and  what  he 
describes  as  an  "old  suit,"  after  serving  a 
three-year  sentence.  His  wife  and  five  other 
children  were  living  on  welfare. 

During  most  of  his  stay  at  Lorton,  Smith 
Sr.  had  worked  as  a  grinder  In  the  Institu- 
tion's old  foundry — smoothing  the  rough 
edges  of  sewer  tops,  fire  hydrants  and  police 
callboxes  that  were  being  made  for  the  Dis- 
trict government.  "Back  In  those  days,"  the 
older  Smith  said,  "we  were  only  makln'  $3.60 
a  month." 

Upon  release  from  Lorton,  Smith  Sr.  re- 
three  years  at  Lorton.  There  were  no  foun- 
dry work  like  that  he  had  been  doing  for 
three  years  at  Lorton.  There  were  no  foun- 
dries In  Washington.  It  wasn't  too  long,  he 
said,  before  he  was  back  to  using  heroin  and 
selling  it  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 

His  son.  Smith-bey,  is  representative  of  the 


younger,  more  aggressive  Inmate  at  Lorton 
today.  He  Is  six  years  over  the  average  age  of 
the  Correctional  Complex's  1,800  Inmates, 
which  Is  24,  but  their  median  level  of  educa- 
tion Is  the  same  as  Smlth-bey's — eighth 
grade. 

The  younger  Smith  has  spent  most  of  the 
last  18  years  Inside  prisons  or  hospitals; 
after  the  Industrial  Home  School,  then  Cedar 
Knoll  In  Laurel,  Md.,  the  old  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys,  three  federal  prisons, 
the  federal  drug  treatment  hospital  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  almost  four  years  under  psy- 
chiatric care  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and 
the  Lorton  Youth  Center. 

He  finally  Joined  his  father  at  the  Lorton 
Correctional  Complex  last  summer  following 
conviction  of  armed  robbery,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon  and  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon.  Sentenced  to  five  to  15  years,  he'll 
be  eligible  for  parole  when  he  Is  35  years  old. 

As  It  happens.  Smith-bey's  father's  sen- 
tence expired  Jan.  20,  following  the  long, 
est  single  period  he  has  seen  his  son  since 
1954.  But  Smith  Sr.  is  facing  a  fresh  Indict- 
ment from  1970  of  conspiracy  to  sell  drugs 
while  he  was  out  on  parole. 

Whatever  the  differences  between  father 
and  son,  there  are  important  similarities. 
With  the  exception  of  some  clerical  work  the 
father  has  done  at  Lorton,  both  men  lack 
marketable  skills  after  almost  two  decades  of 
jail  sentences. 

And  both  father  and  son  ended  up  at 
Lorton. 

Stories  such  as  the  Smiths'  are  not  un- 
common among  Lorton's  inmates.  Fathers 
and  sons,  brothers,  cousins  and  childhood 
friends  have  all,  together  or  separately, 
passed  In  and  out  of  Lorton's  main  gate. 

Although  there  are  no  statistics  a  large 
number  of  the  2,200  inmates  at  Lorton's  Cor- 
rectional Complex,  maximum  security  facil- 
ity and  Youth  Center  have  been  recycled 
through  the  District's  Juvenile  delinquent 
institutions  only  to  end  up,  finally,  as 
young-adult  offenders  at  Lorton. 

The  two  Smiths  typify  the  depressing 
cycle  of  crime  and  imprisonment,  more  crime 
and  more  Imprisonment  that  seems  to  char- 
acterize the  graduates  of  District  reform 
schools  and  prisons.  The  products  of  chaotic, 
unproductive  backgrounds,  they  drift  into 
crime  and  serve  time  in  "correctional"  insti- 
tutions where  their  problems  deepen  and 
they  get  no  practical  skills. 

THE    PRESSURES    OF    CHANGE 

That  history  Illustrates  something  else: 
the  acute  political  and  public-relations 
pressures  aroused  within  a  community  when 
a  prison  system  tries  to  change. 

In  the  last  four  years,  the  corrections  de- 
partment has  undergone  drastic  changes. 
They  were  directed  first  and  with  apparent 
success,  to  reducing  the  Incidence  of  riots, 
racial  battles,  homosexual  assaults  and  other 
destructive  forces  Inside  the  prisons. 

More  important,  the  reforms  have  tried  to 
alter  the  endless  recycling  of  former  pris- 
oners back  Into  crime.  This  has  been  the 
major  concern  o'  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Corrections  since  the  mid-1960s. 

A  prison  sentence  can  break  up  a  home 
and  expose  a  family  to  the  shame  and  bur- 
den of  welfare  subsistency,  and  it  can  in- 
crease the  chances  that  the  children  will 
turn  to  crime.  It  can  compound  problems  of 
alcohol  and  drug  addiction. 

The  reforms  have  had  several  aims.  They 
have  been  directed  at  gradually  letting  pris- 
oners get  used  to  freedom  they  will  have  after 
they  have  served  their  sentences.  Another 
aim  has  been  to  teach  them  skills  that  will 
earn  them  money  legally.  There  have  also 
been  efforts  to  give  the  prisoners  guidance 
in  the  personal  problems  that  might  have 
caused  their  criminal  careers  in  the  first 
place,  and  which  may  have  been  deepened 
by  the  experience  of  being  locked  up  for 
long  periods  of  time. 

The     department's     Innovative     programe 
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have  been  aided  by  Lorton's  location  near 
this  city.  Most  state  and  federal  prisons  are 
in  rural  areas  far  from  inmates'  families  and 
remote  from  Jobs  and  qualified  staffs.  But 
most  of  the  Lorton  inmates,  over  90  per  cent 
of  whom  are  black,  have  grown  up  in  Wash- 
ington. They  have  family  and  commvmity 
ties  In  Washington,  an  important  element  of 
community-based  correctional  efforts. 

Corrections  director  Kenneth  L.  Hardy 
feels  convicts  should  be  released  from  pris- 
ons gradually  through  community  projects 
that  give  them  a  chance  to  adjust  to  life  out- 
side of  prison  walls.  "Relecise  a  man  grad- 
ually," Hardy  said  recently.  "Qive  him  a 
chance  to  re-establish  himself,  find  a  job,  see 
his  family." 

But  community-based  programs,  allow- 
ing convicts  back  onto  city  streets  before 
their  sentences  are  completed,  have  met  with 
harsh  criticism  from  the  Metropolitan  F>ollce 
Department  and  officials  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  Justice  Department,  as  well  as 
private  citizens. 

The  central  Issue  is  new  crimes  committed 
by  convicts  while  participating  in  any  one  of 
three  community-based  programs — halfway 
houses,  weekend  evaluative  furloughs  or 
"commiuilty  outreach"  programs  such  as 
group  visits  to  the  city  to  put  on  dramas. 

DISPUTE    OVER    HALFWAY    HOUSES 

Critics  of  the  department's  programs,  led 
by  Deputy  Mayor  Graham  W.  Watt,  Police 
Chief  Jerry  V.  WUson  and  a  local  lawyer  now 
on  the  City  Council,  Tedson  Meyers,  point  to 
crimes  against  persons  as  the  basis  for  their 
concern.  Community  programs,  they  contend, 
epose  Washlntgou's  citizens  to  unnecessary 
clanger. 

One  focus  of  dispute  Is  the  halfway  houses, 
which  expanded  from  one  In  the  fall  of  1969 
to  13  by  June  of  last  year.  Part  of  a  police  re- 
port Issued  last  November  lists  re-arrests  of 
34  halfway  house  residents  and  of  18  half- 
way house  escapees  between  July  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  combined  total  of  52  new  arrests  rep- 
resents fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  618 
convicts  who  lived  in  halfway  houses  during 
the  three-month  period,  and  of  the  total, 
43  were  charged  with  lesser  crimes.  But  three 
were  charged  with  homicide  (a  major  sore 
point  with  critics)  and  six  with  armed 
robbery. 

An  October  corrections  department  report 
says  that  81.6  percent  of  the  men  who  go 
through  halfway  houses  were  not  arrested 
for  new  criminal  activity.  The  rate  among 
Inmates  directly  released  from  Lorton  is  69.8 
per  cent. 

"These  figures  tend  to  prove,"  said  Stuart 
N.  Adeuns,  the  corrections  department's  as- 
sociate director  for  planning  and  research, 
"that  our  halfway  house  program  Is  work- 
ing." 

But  Blalr  G.  Ewlng,  former  director  of  the 
city's  office  of  criminal  Justice  plans  and 
analysis,  said  Adams'  statistics  give  an  un- 
clear picture  of  what  Is  happening  Inside  the 
halfway  houses.  Ewlng,  a  consistent  critic  of 
the  house,  said  that  If  there  Is  stUl  an  In- 
cidence of  23  to  29  per  cent  of  drug  use  and  a 
21  per  cent  rate  of  escape,  then  the  program 
Is  not  working  as  It  should. 

The  central  argument  about  halfway  houses 
Is  simply  not  answerable  now.  Defenders  say, 
in  effect,  that  almost  all  convicts  will  be  back 
In  society  one  day,  that  halfway  houses  ap- 
pear to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  repeated  of- 
fenses and  that,  therefore,  society  Is  better 
served  by  such  efforts  to  re-Integrate  the  In- 
mate Into  the  outside  world. 

Critics,  In  effect,  base  their  case  on  the 
simpler  truth  that  halfway  house  residents 
couldn't  conunlt  any  of  these  crimes  If  they 
were  stUl  In  Lorton. 

UntU  the  data  are  sufficient  to  show  wheth- 
er the  total  number  of  repeated  offenses  Is 
reduced  or  Increased  by  halfway  houses,  the 
argument  Is  likely  to  go  on. 

Other  pieces  of  evidence  are  elusive,  too. 


In  the  past,  for  example,  Allen  M.  Avery, 
associate  director  of  community  services  In 
the  department  of  corrections,  has  claimed 
that  most  of  the  problem  In  halfway  houses 
was  residents  who  had  been  committed  either 
by  the  courts  or  through  the  District's  ball 
bond  agency. 

But  a  breakdown  supplied  on  request  by 
Avery's  office  showed  that  46  of  the  52  men 
rearrested  after  they  had  been  sent  to  halfway 
houses  had  come  either  from  the  Lorton 
Youth  Center,  through  the  parole  board  or 
on  the  recommendation  of  counselors — and 
Avery's  office  has  a  voice  In  each  of  these. 
Only  five  of  the  52  re-arrested  men  had  been 
committed  by  the  courts  and  two  were  ball- 
bond  felons. 

Asked  why  the  data  differed  from  his  pre- 
vious statements,  Avery  said  that  In  the  fu- 
ture a  closer  check  would  be  kept  on  how 
Inmates  are  committed. 

OTHER  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS 

The  rapid  expansion  of  community  proj- 
ects and  other  innovative  programs  began  in 
1969  following  a  disturbance  at  Lorton  the 
previous  year. 

Two  penologists  identified  with  reintegra- 
tion programs,  M.  Robert  MontlUa  and  John 
O.  Boone,  were  brought  Into  the  corrections 
department  with  a  mandate  for  reform. 

Consistently  on  the  defensive  over  the  last 
year,  both  MontlUa  and  Boone  Insisted  thelr 
programs  had  real  rehabilitative  value  that 
would  reduce  the  number  of  such  classic 
examples  of  criminal  recidivism  as  the 
Smiths.  But  both  men,  angered  by  criticism 
of  their  programs  and  apprehensive  about 
reversion  to  old  custodial  policies  in  which 
prisons  simply  hold  people  until  the  end 
of  their  sentences,  resigned  at  the  end  of 
last  year. 

Last  July,  Boone  was  ordered  to  stop  the 
furlough  program.  Following  21  drug  over- 
doses and  one  drug  overdose  death  at  Lor- 
ton, all  of  the  community-outreach  programs 
were  also  halted  on  grounds  that  these  could 
have  been  the  way  convicts  got  the  drugs. 
Those  community-outreach  programs  in 
which  Lorton  Inmates  make  trips  to  Wash- 
mgton  to  work  with  District  youths  have 
since  been  resumed  on  a  restricted  basis. 

Corrections  officials  had  been  pushing 
community  efforts  In  part  because  of  over- 
crowding In  all  of  the  District's  prisons.  The 
renewed  overcrowding  If  the  community  pro- 
grams end  will  lead  to  a  breakdown  In  their 
rehabilitative  efforts  within  Lorton,  they 
claim. 

Former  Lorton  superintendent  Boone  said 
that  Idleness,  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and 
lack  of  motivation  caused  by  "warehousing" 
prisoners  create  tensions  that  lead  to  strife 
among  Inmates. 

Programs  such  as  evaluative  furloughs  or 
Lorton's  Federal  City  College  program  pro- 
vide Inmates  with  high  levels  of  motivation, 
Boone  said.  "A  man  doesn't  w^nt  to  get  a 
DR  (disciplinary  report)  and  thereby,  lose 
his  privileges,"  Boone  added. 

The  future  of  the  conununlty  programs  is 
now  unclear. 

All  community  programs.  Deputy  Mayor 
Watt  said  In  a  recent  Interview,  will  remain 
m  their  present  status  until  five-member 
mayoral  committee,  chaired  by  former  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Charles  T.  Duncan,  com- 
pletes a  five-month  study  of  corrections. 

What  the  committee  decides  will  affect  not 
only  future  prisoners  at  Lorton  but  also  the 
citizens  of  Washington  whom  Lorton  Is  de- 
signed to  protect. 

The  committee's  choice  Is  personified  by 
the  lives  of  Lawrence  Smith  and  his  son, 
Smlth-bey.  The  father  was  kept  behind  bars 
as  much  as  possible — arrested  first  at  age 
29  and  in  Jails  and  prisons  for  12  of  the 
following  18  years  and  back  in  prison  again 
until  last  January. 

And  one  of  his  sons  has  been  repeating 
the  same  cycle.  While  father  and  son  were 
behind  bars,  the  citizens  of  the  District  were 


protected  from  them;  but  when  they 
emerged  they  repeated  crimes  at  an  accel- 
erated rate. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  like  the  country 
at  large,  is  now  deciding  whether  the  greater 
threat  is  to  keep  criminals  off  the  street  as 
much  as  possible  and  then  suffer  the  conse- 
quences when  the  offenders  come  back,  or  to 
have  them  serve  shorter  sentences  with  more 
time  spent  in  teaching  the  offender  how  to 
live  legally  and  peacefully,  with  fewer  re- 
lapses. 

District  op  Columbia  System's  Pinal  Stop 

The  last  stop  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
system  of  criminal  Justice  Is  the  Lorton  cor- 
rectional complex  for  adult  offenders. 

Built  as  the  Lorton  Reformatory  In  1916, 
the  complex  Is  located  21  miles  south  of 
Washington  near  Interstate  96,  Just  on  the 
outskirts  of  northern  Virginia's  suburban 
sprawl.  Perched  on  top  of  a  hill  In  undulat- 
ing Fairfax  County  farmland,  the  complex's 
70-odd  acres  are  surrounded  by  a  20-foot 
high  chain-link  fence  topped  with  barbed 
wire. 

Among  inmates.  It  Is  known  as  "The  Hill." 
It  has  25  dormitories  designed  to  bold  1,400 
prisoners. 

Next  to  "the  Hill"  is  a  maximum  security 
prison  on  10  acres  of  land  surrounded  by  a 
30-foot  high  brick  wall.  Known  as  "the 
Wall,"  the  maximum  security  prison  has 
three  double  tiered  cellblocks  in  which  about 
300  inmates  spend  up  to  24  hours  a  day. 

A  half-mile  away  in  a  grassy  38-acre  hol- 
low is  the  Lorton  Youth  Center.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  chain-link  fences,  16  feet 
apart,  topped  with  barbed  wire.  There  are 
four  buildings  with  324  one-man  rooms.  An 
admisslonfi  building  doubles  as  a  dormitory 
when  the  number  of  youths  goes  above  324, 
which  happens  often. 

A  section  of  the  old  Workhouse  Is  now  the 
fenceless  minimum  custody  institution.  Lo- 
cated a  mile  south  of  the  Youth  Center, 
minimum  custody  has  three  100-man  dormi- 
tories. 

After   Lorton,    an    Unreal    Half   Freedom 

David  Irving  (Beachball)  Sims  wasn't  sure 
he  would  make  It  through  a  halfway  house 
when  he  first  left  Lorton  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving. 

Sims  Is  23,  with  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion. He  served  almost  six  years  of  a  6-to  12- 
year  term  for  manslaughter.  Now  he  was 
entering  a  program  that  allows  offenders  to 
hold  Jobs  and  visit  family  and  friends,  while 
living  under  supervision  in  a  halfway  house. 

In  and  Out  of  Institutions  since  he  was 
sent  to  Cedar  Knoll  In  1963,  Sims  recalled 
that  it  had  been  a  nightmare  when  had  first 
gone  outside  of  Lorton  last  June  for  an 
"evaluative  furlough'  to  see  whether  he 
could  handle  life  on   the  outside. 

"It  just  hit  me  that  I  was  out  on  the  street 
after  five  years,"  he  said.  "It  dldnt  feel  real. 
I  left  like  gettin'  a  taxi  and  coming  back" 
to  Lorton. 

And  when  he  first  arrived  at  Community 
Correctional  Center  5  at  1817  13th  St.  NW 
last  November,  he  felt  the  same  anxiety. 
Center  5,  which  administered  by  former  cor- 
rectional officers,  has  the  reputation  among 
District  offenders  as  the  toughest  halfway 
house  to  "walk,"  or  get  through. 

"Man,  you  never  know  about  these  houses," 
he  said  shortly  after  he  arrived.  "They 
might  send  me  back  to  Lorton  today." 

But  after  a  two-hour  orientation,  Sims 
was  granted  an  afternoon  furlough.  "I  got 
to  get  over  to  Anacostia,"  Sims  said  as  he 
waited  Impatiently  for  a  counselor  to  open 
the  electrically  locked  door.  Outside,  he  ex- 
pressed puzzlement  over  why  he  had  been  as- 
signed to  a  halfway  house  In  the  Shaw  area. 
"I  don't  even  know  where  I  am.  I've  never 
been  over  here  before." 

But  after  stops  to  buy  a  coat,  a  bottle  of 
Chlvas  Regal  scotch  and  two  cases  of  beer. 
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Sims  reached  the  National  CapltcU  Hovislng 
Authority's  Garfield  Terrace  hoiislng  project 
in  Anacostla,  where  his  parents,  a  sister  and 
most  of  hla  childhood  friends  live. 

Sims'  mother,  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman, 
was  surprised  to  see  him,  and  said  she  was 
glad  he  was  working  his  way  out  of  prison. 
Sims'  father  was  not  at  fiome. 

After  a  shc«t  conversation,  Sims  changed 
clothes  and  left,  promising  his  mother  he 
would  see  her  the  next  day  "for  "Ilianks- 
givlng." 

He  went  to  see  an  old  friend  who  lives 
nearby.  The  friend  was  not  at  home,  but  his 
wife,  another  childhood  friend  of  Sims', 
Invited  him  In. 

Three  youths  sitting  around  the  kitchen 
table  momentarily  raising  their  drooping 
heads  when  Sims  walked  through  the  do(»r. 
They  greeted  him  halfheartedly  through  par- 
tially closed,  bloodshot  eyes. 

"How  ya  doln.'  Irv?"  one  of  them  said  In 
a  slurred  voice.  Then  be  nodded  off  back  to 
sleep  before  Sims  oould  answer. 

Sims  t«aked  briefly  with  two  middle-aged 
persons  who  sat  In  the  dimly  lit  living  room, 
drinking  beer  and  listening  to  a  rock  and 
roll  record  that  played  over  and  over. 

Anxious  about  his  9  p.m.  curfew  and 
seemingly  uncomfortable,  Sims  told  them 
he  would  see  them  again  soon  and  left. 

Outside,  while  threading  his  way  through 
the  piles  of  garbage  and  trash  that  littered 
Oarfield's  grounds,  Sims  said  he  would  have 
to  stay  away  from  his  old  friends.  "I  think 
they're  on  dope,"  he  said.  "Everyone  aroun' 
here  is  on  dope." 

Sims  now  works  at  a  suburban  country 
club  as  a  kitchen  helper,  the  only  daytime 
Job  he  could  find.  He  is  now  positive  he  can 
"walk"  the  restrictions  of  Center  5,  but  Is  not 
sure  what  will  happen  If  be  Is  released  on 
parole  in  March. 

Faced  with  parole  supervision  until  1978. 
Sims  is  very  unsure  of  his  ability  to  stay  oui 
on  "the  street"  that  long. 

"I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  as 
far  as  holding  people  up.  Very  few  (ex-con- 
victs) stay  out  there  that  long." 

The  Old  Methods  Didn't  Work,  Bttt  Matbe 
THx  New  Ones  Wni 

Kenneth  L.  Hardy,  director  of  the  District 
of  Colvmibia's  Corrections  Department  since 
1967,  has  overseen  the  rapid  two-year  ex- 
pansion of  community-based  rehabilitation 
programs.  Last  year,  Hardy  was  ordered  by 
Deputy  Mayor  Graham  W.  Watt  to  halt  the 
evaluative  weekend  furlough  program  and 
hold  all  other  community  programs — half- 
way houses  In  particular — at  their  present 
levels.  All  community  programs  are  presently 
being  studied  by  a  citizens  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Watt. 

Our  goal  is  to  try  to  work  with  the  man 
so  that  he  will  come  out  as  a  less  hostile, 
bitter  person  plus  one  who  wants  to  live 
by  the  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  [inmates)  have 
committed  new  crimes  while  In  the  halfway 
houses,  there  have  been  new  crimes  com- 
mitted by  people  who  are  on  parole,  there 
have  been  new  crimes  conunltted  by  people 
who  have  been  released  at  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence. 

Are  we  to  keep  the  men  locked  up  In 
warehouses  even  though  theyll  eventually 
be  back  on  the  streets?  Ninety-seven  per  cent 
of  our  prison  population  will  be  back  on  the 
street  one  day  .  .  . 

The  length  of  sentence  is  no  deterrent  to 
a  man's  criminal  behavior  when  he  comes 
out.  There  Is  nothing  In  research  that  we 
know  of  that  says  that  a  man  who  serves  a 
lengthy  sentence  is  less  Inclined  to  recidivate 
or  commit  a  crime  than  one  who  serves  the 
shorter  sentence. 

I  believe  In  a  very  low,  minimum  sentence. 
You  can  wave  maximum  statutes  goodby. 
If  robbery  is  5   to   15  years  In  the  statute. 


then  I  say  a  minimum  sentence  of  two  years 
and  that  would  give  the  correctional  people 
or  the  board  of  parole  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  that  man  when  he  demonstrates 
that  now  Is  the  time  to  put  him  Into  the 
community  with  controls  hanging  over  his 
head  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

You've  got  to  try  new  things.  You've  got 
to,  'cause  the  old  way  hasn't  worked. 

The  evaluative  furlough  program:  the  staff 
wanted  to  try  It  despite  my  reservations  as 
director.  It  was  tried  and  with  a  98  per  cent 
success  .  .  . 

So  why  do  they  hate  furloughs?  Because  It 
is  known  not  to  be  legal,  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  (D.C.)  corporation  counsel.  It 
was  Illegal  at  one  time  to  let  a  man  out  of 
prison  except  on  parole.  I  say  If  It's  not  legal, 
then  let's  change  the  law  .  .  . 

I  have  a  family.  I  live  In  Washington,  D.C. 
My  family  Is  exposed  to  the  community  Just 
like  any  other  family  and  I'm  not  sitting  out- 
side the  front  lines  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  saying  this  should  be  done  and  that 
should  be  done.  Why  should  I  think  of  some 
scheme  that's  going  to  be  a  drastic  threat  or 
real  threat  to  the  safety  of  this  community? 

The  pressure  Is  most  unfortunate.  You 
Just  don't  kill  the  whole  program. 


A  Police  Chief  Examines  Theory 
OF  Long-Term  Incarceration 

Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson 
has  been  a  consistent  critic  of  the  corrections 
department's  community  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. In  December,  1970,  Wilson  created  the 
major  violations  branch  of  the  police  depart- 
ment to  maintain  surveillance  on  halfway 
house  residents  and  Lorton  inmates  coming 
to  Washington  on  commiinlty  outreach  pro- 
grams. 

My  own  observation  Is  that  incarceration 
serves  [a]  purpose  that  is  now  being  lost,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  offend- 
ers from  committing  a  crime  while  he  Is 
Incarcerated. 

But  the  whole  method  of  dealing  with  per- 
sons that  are  convicted  of  crimes  has  sort  of 
taken  on  a  tone  of  arguments,  that  one:  in- 
carceration does  not  serve  to  rehabilitate, 
.  .  .  and,  two:  Incarceration  Is  not  dignified 
treatment,  .  .  .  and,  then,  three:  that  In- 
carceration is  not  a  method  that  Is  useful  for 
compensating  victims  of  crimes. 

All  of  which,  of  course,  are  perhaps  true. 
We  don't  know  whether  they're  true  or  xm- 
true,  but  I  think  most  everyone  would  tend 
to  agree  that  the  logic  has  appeal. 

I  can't  prove  this,  but  it's  my  guess  that  if 
you  look  at  persons  in  halfway  houses,  you're 
going  to  find  that  the  problem  Is  that  a  lot  of 
them  are  hard-core  [criminals]  that  I  would 
probably  argue  should  not  be  free  In  the 
community. 

I  think  they  have  to  be  very  selective  in 
terms  of  what  individuals  you  put  into  com- 
munity corrections.  The  way  the  system's 
working  here,  according  to  reports  I've  seen 
.  .  .  the  guy  gets  a  five-  to  six-year  sentence, 
and  serves  three  months  and  he's  in  a  half- 
way house.  Now,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  agree 
that  that  makes  sense. 

The  studies  say  that  men  released  [from 
prison]  at  20  years  of  age,  70  per  cent  will  be 
back  in  an  institution  in  less  than  three 
years.  Well,  if  they  take  men  that  are  30 
years  of  age,  they're  going  to  find  that  very 
few  of  them  get  back  in. 

One  factor  (of  a  high  crime  rate)  Is  prob- 
ably the  distribution  of  the  population  by 
age  group  ...  a  very  heavy  population  of 
poet-World  War  n  babies 

The  second  [factor]  ...  is  a  great  deal  of 
drug  usage,  which  .  .  .  moves  individuals  to 
crime  to  obtain  funds  to  support  their  habit. 

If  you  take  any  individual  who  is  commit- 
ting five  robberies  before  he  \&  caught  by  po- 
lice, which  Is  statistically  what  happens,  and 
then  he  is  convicted  and  given  probation  the 
first  time  ...  I  don't  care,  you  know. 

But  the  second  time  he  comes  In,  I  think 


he  otight  to  go  to  Jail  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  ...  if  he  goes  out  and  commits  another 
crime,  put  him  away  for  another  three  or 
four  years  and  then,  by  the  time  he  comes 
out,  age  will  have  rehabilitated  him. 

And  at  least  during  that  period  of  time — 
the  eight  years  he  was  in  jail — he  won't  have 
committed  crime. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  1972] 

The  Drive  for  Inmates'  Rights 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdiklan) 

"It  used  to  be  that  the  favorite  recrea- 
tional activity  of  prisoners  was  playing  base- 
ball. Now  it's  filing  lawsuits,"  says  Evelle  J. 
Younger,  attorney  general  of  California. 

Is  there  a  new  kind  of  person  behind  bars 
in  the  1970s?  More  Interested  in  politics  than 
athletics?  More  militant,  organized  and 
rebellious? 

Younger  is  right  about  the  growth  of  law- 
suits. There  is  a  swelling  tide  of  civil  peti- 
tions fiowlng  out  of  prison  cells  into  court- 
rooms. These  are  not  the  traditional  Jail- 
house  appeals  on  criminal  cases,  which  con- 
tinue. The  new  phenomenon  is  civil  petitions 
suing  prison  administrators  for  allegedly 
violating  human  and  civil  rights. 

In  1938,  federal  courts  received  only  626 
such  petitions  from  prisoners,  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  all  federal  civil  suits  that  year. 

Last  year  there  were  12,266.  By  now,  one  of 
every  six  civil  suits  in  a  federal  district  coxirt 
is  from  an  American  prisoner  claiming  that 
his  treatment  inside  a  penal  institution  is 
illegal. 

Evelle  Younger  Is  wrong  about  this  being 
"recreational  activity."  Prisoners  are  dead 
serious. 

Judges  have  been  Just  as  serious.  Judges 
all  over  the  coimtry,  horrified  when  they  see 
conditions  to  which  they  have  condemned 
defendants,  are  dropping  their  traditional 
"bands  off"  policy  toward  prisons  and  are 
taking  responsibility  for  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  they  order. 

This  is  forcing  the  freshest  air  into  the 
American  prison  since  its  Invention  In  1790. 

Judges  have  called  some  prisons  unconsti- 
tutional— for  example,  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  and 
the  entire  Arkansas  state  system.  In  Florida, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  nilnols,  California 
and  Maryland,  judges  have  declared  particu- 
lar prisons  unconstitutional,  usually  for  cruel 
and  unusual  ptinlshment  or  administering 
serious  punishment  without  due  process. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix  Jr.,  presiding  Judge  in  the 
Holmesburg,  Pa.,  case  said,  "Prisons  aren't 
supposed  to  be  torture  chambers.  The  sepa- 
ration from  society  is  supposed  to  be  enough. 

Judge  Israel  Augustine  of  New  Orleans 
District  Court  said  that  unless  the  local 
jails  ceased  being  "medieval  and  archaic"  he 
would  resign  rather  than  send  prisoners  to 
them. 

There  Is  reason  to  think  that  American 
prisons  are  no  worse  today  than  they  used  to 
be.  Except  for  overcrowding,  they  probably 
are  better.  But  increasingly  Inhumane  condi- 
tions are  no  longer  being  tolerated,  for  rea- 
sons Including  a  change  in  the  attitudes  of 
prisoners  and  of  society: 

1.  Nonwhites  in  America — blacks,  Mexi- 
can-Americans, Puerto  Ricans,  Indians — are 
12.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  but 
they  are  from  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
all  persons  in  prisons.  The  entire  criminal 
justice  system — police,  prosecution.  Judges, 
jails  and  prisons — is  largely  whiterun. 
Ninety-five  [>er  cent  of  prison  guards  are 
white.  Nonwhites  are  rebelling  against  their 
depressed  status  in  the  outside  world. 

2.  Many  impoverished  white  prisoners, 
though  unsupported  by  organized  ethnic 
lobbies,  are  newly  activated  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  prisons  are  essentially  places  for 
punishment  of  the  poor.  Though  there  is 
severe  tension  between  black  and  white  in- 
mates, and  though  many  prisons  do  not  dis- 
courage this  enmity  since  it  helps  the  staff 
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maintain  control  over  •  divided  population, 
when  it  comes  to  protest  against  the  Institu- 
tion there  is  usually  racial  unity. 

8.  During  this  period  of  heightened  sense 
of  injustice  in  the  criminal  justice  system, 
penalties  have  become  harsher,  increasing 
bitterness  behind  the  walls. 

4.  Though  the  vast  majority  of  prisoners 
Is  poor,  there  is  a  new,  small  Insertion  of 
afBuent  middle-class  prisoners  from  cases 
involving  drugs,  the  draft  and  clvU  protest, 
and  this  has  mobilized  much  of  the  prevl- 
o\isly  uninterested  middle  class  to  examine 
their  prisons. 

6.  A  new  cadre  of  prison  administrators 
Is  sufficiently  sophisticated  in  sociology,  psy- 
chology and  statistics  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
self-defeating  nature  of  most  prison  punish- 
ment. Many  wardens  agree  privately,  and 
some  publicly,  with  the  reform  demands  of 
their  Inmates  and  feel  inhibited  by  lack  of 
money,  political  pressvurea  and  an  unsym- 
pathetic public. 

The  most  noticeable  new  kind  of  prisoner 
iu  the  United  States  is  the  black  militant.  He 
sometimes  appears  as  a  member  of  the  Mus- 
lims, the  disciplined  and  puritanical  follow- 
ers of  Elijah  Muhammed.  Their  Influence 
goes  far  beyond  their  memt>ershlp,  establish- 
ing codes  of  conduct  and  attltue  for  many 
non-Muslins.  Because  Muslims  vrill  not  eat 
pork,  for  example,  many  non-Muslim  blacks 
also  refuse  to  eat  it  and  many  prisons  now 
serve  pork  substitutes. 

Black  militants  (and  some  others)  fre- 
quently refer  to  themselves  as  "political  pris- 
oners." It  is  a  term  that  sets  wardens'  teeth 
on  edge.  "We  don't  have  any  political  pris- 
oners here,"  says  Noah  Alldredge,  warden  of 
Lewlsburg  Federal  Pemtentlary,  "only  men 
who  broke  the  law."  Dr.  Nerval  Morris,  a 
leading  American  penologist,  says,  "What 
happens  is  that  the  Inmate  invests  ordinary 
criminal  activity  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
part  of  political  change.  That  way,  you  end 
up  with  the  absurdity  that  killing  a  police- 
man or  robbing  a  store  Is  somehow  a  political 
act." 

Blacks  sometimes  use  "political  prisoner" 
to  refer  to  their  depressed  economic  and 
social  status,  conditions  that  produce  crime 
and  therefore  an  inevitable  product  of  "the 
system."  At  other  times  they  use  it  to  de- 
scribe official  harassment  and  punishment 
of  special  styles  of  life.  Where  they  use  it 
to  describe  their  systematic  unfair  treat- 
ment within  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
there  is  more  than  rhetoric  support  the  com- 
plaint. 

The  criminal  Justice  system  screens  out 
the  affluent  and  makes  special  selection  of 
blacks.  All  social  classes  commit  significant 
amounts  of  crime.  In  1947  James  Wallen- 
stein  and  Clement  J.  Wylle  listed  49  serious 
crimes  with  a  mintmnm  sentemce  of  two 
years;  of  1,698  responses  from  a  croes-sectlon 
of  New  York  inhabitants  weighted  toward 
the  more  affluent,  91  per  cent  admitted  to 
one  or  more  crimes  without  ever  being  ar- 
rested. Average  for  all  men  was  18  crimes 
each.  There  are  not  enough  American  blacks 
alive  to  account  for  unreported  and  untried 
crime. 

Austin  Porterfleld  compared  criminal  of- 
fenses of  college  students  with  2,000  boys 
who  had  been  sent  to  Juvenile  court;  100  per 
cent  of  male  and  female  students  had  com- 
mitted at  least  one  of  the  offenses  for  which 
the  2.000  other  boys  had  been  sent  to  court. 
So  of  1,000  crimes  committed  In  the  United 
States,  only  80  are  ever  reported  to  the 
poUce.  Of  these  80  reported,  only  18  result 
in  an  arrest  which  Is  the  first  point  of  special 
selection  of  blacks. 

Entry  Into  the  criminal  Justice  system 
usuaUy  depends  on  the  decUlon  of  a  poUce- 
man.  it  first  depends  Importantly  on  where 
a  policeman  is. 

Poor  black  neighborhoods  are  high  crime 
areas,  at  least  In  repeated  crime,  so  they  tend 
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to  be  watched  more  cloeely.  Ilie  clceer  they 
are  watched  the  higher  jieroentaee  of  persons 
will  be  arrested. 

Entry  into  the  Justice  system  can  depend 
on  the  discretion  of  the  policeman:  Whether 
to  make  an  arrest,  and  if  so,  on  what  charge, 
or  to  let  the  person  go  as  innocent  or  with 
too  weak  evidence  to  prosecute.  It  is  an  im- 
portant decision  for  the  citizen  because  once 
he  is  perceived  as  p>otentlally  criminal  by  the 
authorities  and  once  he  has  been  picked  vcp 
or  booked,  thereafter  the  odds  go  up  that  he 
will  continue  to  be  considered  crime-prone. 
It  then  becomes  significant  that  surveys 
of  urban  policemen  show  overwhelming  prej- 
udice against  blacks,  72  per  cent  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission. Even  where  there  is  no  conscious 
bias,  there  may  be  unconscious  bias,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  self-feeding,  seU-fulfllllng 
prophecy  of  guilt:  Since  blacks  are  so  ob- 
vious within  the  criminal  Justice  system  and 
because  they  are  distinctive  by  their  color, 
law  enforcement  officials  with  no  personal 
racial  bias  may  believe  that  blackness  is 
related  to  a  higher  probability  of  criminal 
activity.  The  result  is  that  blacks  enter  the 
first,  crucial  step  toward  guilt  In  dispropor- 
tionate numbers. 

A  study  of  10,000  Philadelphia  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  17  showed  that 
one-third  of  all  whites  had  been  taken  into 
custody  at  some  p<dnt  but  more  than  hi^if 
of  all  blacks. 

Dr.  Nathan  Goldman  found  that  of  all 
children  picked  up  by  police,  twice  as  many 
black  children  as  white  had  afterward  been 
charged  with  a  crime  and  sent  to  court. 

This  association  of  blaclcnees  with  crime  is 
not  limited  to  policemen.  In  Florida,  a  Judge 
placing  a  guilty  person  on  probation  may  do 
so  with  the  usual  finding  of  "guilty"  on  his 
record  or,  if  he  thinks  the  person  Is  a  good 
prospect  for  probation  success  because  he  is 
a  first  offender  or  for  other  similar  reasons, 
he  can  send  him  on  probation  with  no  guilt 
finding  on  his  record.  Three  social  scientists 
analyzed  2,419  such  decisions  by  Florida 
judges  and  found  that  when  cases  had  simi- 
lar backgrounds,  from  40  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent  more  blacks  were  sent  out  with  the 
"guilty"  label  than  whites. 

So  where  the  system  selects  citizens  for 
surveillance,  for  picking  up  by  the  police, 
for  booking  on  chaise  and  taking  to  tilal, 
it  selects  a  disproportionate  number  of 
blacks. 

Of  the  original  1,000  crimes  committed,  14 
result  in  court  appearances  and  0  are  found 
guUty.  Practically  all  studies  show  that  when 
persons  are  tried  on  the  same  charges,  blacks 
more  often  than  whites  are  found  guilty.  A 
study  In  Stanford,  Conn.,  for  example,  found 
thai  guilty  findings  per  100,000  ethnic  in- 
habitants was  eight  times  higher  for  black 
defendants  than  white. 

Of  nine  Americans  found  guilty  in  a  court, 
fewer  than  four  actually  serve  time  in  a 
prison.  Here,  too,  whites  more  often  get  pro- 
bation or  suspended  sentences.  In  the  Stam- 
ford study,  the  rate  of  commitment  to  prison 
per  capita  for  each  racial  group  was  ten 
times  more  for  guilty  blacks  than  for  guilty 
whites. 

Once  in  prison,  blacks  stay  there  longer, 
partly  because  they  get  longer  sentenoee  and 
partly  because  they  get  from  10  per  cent  to 
14  per  cent  fewer  paroles.  On  buiiglary 
charges  in  Los  Angeles,  the  longer  sentences 
went  to  blacks:  sentences  of  four  months  or 
less,  46  per  cent  white,  27  per  cent  black; 
sentences  of  4  to  0  months,  42  per  cent  white, 
47  per  cent  blacks;  10  to  20  months,  13  per 
cent  whites,  27  per  cent  blacks.  Median  time 
served  for  all  white  prisoners  In  the  United 
States  Is  20  months;  for  blacks,  it  is  23.5 
months. 

Death  sentences  and  executions  are  moet 
plainly  biased  against  blacks.  Between  1980 
and  1966,  when  blacks  were  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  8,867  persons 


were  legally  killed  In  the  United  SUtes;  68.fi 
per  cent  of  them  were  black. 

This  was  not  because  only  blacks  oom- 
mllted  capital  crimes.  Between  1940  and  1964 
in  Florida,  285  men  were  found  guilty  of  rape. 
Of  the  133  white  men,  less  than  6  per  cent 
received  the  death  penalty.  Of  the  162  black 
men,  35  per  cent  received  the  death  penalty. 
Similar  bias  against  color  appears  In  statis- 
tics for  Mexlcan-Amerlc&ns,  Puerto  Blcans 
and  other  non-whites.  In  addition,  Spanish- 
speaking  people  suffer  serious  oc»nmunlcatlon 
problems  because  most  prisons  still  censor  all 
prisoner  mail  and  will  permit  only  Xngllsb- 
langtiage  letters. 

The  reasons  for  malevolence  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  toward  particular  •  •  •  a 
society  of  growing  complexity  there  are  more 
laws  against  certain  acts  than  ever  before; 
about  one-third  of  what  we  call  crimes  today 
were  not  called  crimes  in  1900.  This  conglom- 
eration of  laws  Is  selectively  enforced.  Lack 
of  money  is  clearly  a  major  factor — poorly 
dressed  people  often  "look"  more  "criminal" 
and  when  picked  up  lack  lawyers  to  defend 
them  vigorously  at  every  stage,  including  the 
crucial  time  when  law  enforcement  officials 
decide  how  serious  an  offense  to  select. 

Lack  of  money  for  ball  while  awaiting  trial 
is  a  serious  detriment  to  equal  justioe.  A  m^n 
In  jail  cannot  prepare  as  sound  a  defense  as 
a  man  out  of  Jail.  A  study  of  New  York  pris- 
oners by  the  New  York  City  Band  Institute 
showed  that  for  those  of  comparable  cases 
men  out  on  bail  before  a  trial  are  leas  often 
found  guilty.  The  poor  lack  good  legal  help 
for  appeals  and  {^jplioatlons  for  parole  and 
this  affects  their  treatment  while  in  prison: 
Prisons  are  more  careful  with  prisoners  who 
have  outside  connections. 

Inevitably,  rebels  against  prison  find  a 
quick  reqwnse  among  prisoners  ^n<^  always 
will.  But  this  has  special  mw^ning  now  whan 
so  many  blacks  are  conscious  of  the  nature 
of  their  unfair  treatment,  aeorye  Jackson, 
one  of  the  "Soledad  Brothers"  reoenUy  killed 
In  a  shooUn^  in  San  Quentin  prison,  and 
Angela  Davis,  a  Communist  professor  charged 
with  complicity  in  a  fatal  shootout  in  a  Call- 
fomia  courtroom  both  black,  are  the  two 
photographs  most  often  found  in  oells  of 
black  prisoners  in  prisons  where  individual 
decoration  of  cells  is  permitted. 

The  issue  of  prisons  has  become  a  public 
one  from  a  non -racial  source — the  Introduc- 
tion of  middle-class  convicts.  A  decade  ago  a 
high-income  Inmate  was  an  exotic,  a  rare 
murderer  or  an  unlucky  embeszler. 

But  because  of  drugs  and  olvU  proteat,  tlM 
middle  classes  of  America  are  now  getting  an 
authoritative  view  of  the  inside  of  prisons. 

During  ClvU  rights  demonstrations  of  the 
1960s  hundreds  of  college-educated  white 
Americans  fovmd  themselves  herded  into 
southern  city  and  coimty  jails  and  occasion- 
ally into  a  state  prison.  When  protests  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  occurred  in  the  North,  it 
spread  this  knowledge  from  Southern  Jails  to 
Northern  Jails.  The  resulting  shock  of  discov- 
ery contributed  to  the  examination  of  all 
prisons  now  current  in  the  country. 

The  expansion  of  drug  use  into  middle- 
class  America  also  sent  more  affluent  citizens 
behind  bars.  An  estimated  12  million  persons 
use  marijuana  and  in  some  places  the  penal- 
ties are  severe.  Even  when  there  is  no  prison 
sentence,  the  intensive  law-enforcement 
searching  for  marijuana,  especially  routine 
stop-and-frisk  routines  of  police,  have  helped 
make  a  large  proportion  of  American  youth 
anti-police  and  anticriminal  justioe.  It  con- 
tributed to  the  conclusion  of  much  of  the 
middle  class  that  jails  and  prisons  ware  not 
Just  places  for  others. 

Added  to  this  are  draft  cases  evasion  of 
Selective  Service  or  conscientious  objection— 
whlQh  has  sent  2,600  young  men  Into  prison 
in  the  last  five  years,  moet  of  them  affluent 
and  from  college- background  families  earnest 
about  social  causes. 
Middle-class  Americans  have  high  stand- 
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■rds  of  personal  relations.  They  expect  to  be 
treated  civilly  and  Justly.  When  conlronted 
with  primitive  prison  conditions,  cruelty  and 
capricious  handling,  they  are  not  so  likely  as 
a  ghetto  veteran  to  accept  It  as  the  Inevitable 
harshness  of  a  harsh  world.  The  middle-class 
prtBonsr  often  Is  skilled  In  the  arts  of  com- 
munication, has  tiffluent  parents  and  has  ac- 
cess to  Influential  lawyers  and  friends.  Conse- 
quently, prison  brutaUty  and  unfairness  has 
been  recorded  and  transmitted  to  the  outside 
world  as  never  before. 

Some  of  the  middle-class  prisoners  are 
committed  to  varying  degrees  of  social  re- 
form or  revolution,  and  have  been  willing 
while  still  Incarcerated  to  dramatize  prison 
conditions  with  strlkee,  fasts  and  passive  re- 
sistance. Peace  Inside  a  prison  is  fragile,  re- 
lations between  staff  and  Inmates  always  ten- 
uous, and  dlstxirbances  In  any  prison  creates 
shock  waves  In  all  others.  So  even  prisoner 
protests  far  short  of  riots  have  caused  cor- 
rection administrators  to  examine  their  op- 
erations. 

Wardens  generally  rtlBmlHS  the  Influence  of 
the  protesting  Irunate.  "They  have  very  lit- 
tle influence  with  the  regular  inmates,"  No€ih 
Alldredge,  warden  of  Lewlsburg  Federal  Pen- 
itentiary, said  recently.  But  in  Allenwood, 
an  associated  Twinimnm  security  colony  of 
Levtisburg,  when  one  prisoner  serving  time 
for  btimtng  draft  records  In  Catonsvllle, 
Md.,  was  being  transferred  to  maTlmiim  se- 
curity, about  115  Inmates,  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  camp,  stood  In  silent  protest  in 
the  yard.  "That  was  an  exception."  Warden 
Alldredge  said.  At  Alderson,  W.  Va.,  Federal 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Warden  Virginia 
McLaughlin  similarly  dismissed  the  Impact 
of  "pollUcal  prisoners".  She  said.  "The  other 
women  pay  no  attention  to  them."  But  after 
Attica,  such  prisoners  led  a  sympathy  strike 
of  about  130  minutes,  with  enough  large- 
scale  Involvement  to  require  Importing  of 
giiards  from  other  prisons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  political  fervor  of 
prisoners  can  be  exaggerated.  Frank  Calla- 
han, 21,  a  former  broadcast  journalist,  served 
a  year  in  Lewlsburg  for  destroying  draft  rec- 
ords In  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  described  his  Im- 
prisonment with  Innaatee  In  for  conventional 
crimes: 

"You  know,  we  would  stcurt  talking  about 
the  war  and  it  seemed  so  artificial  and  dis- 
tant from  the  situation  at  hand  .  .  .  after 
awhile  I  just  stopped  dealing  with  that.  It 
was  a  thousand  years  away  to  talk  about 
Vietnam.  If  a  guy  was  a  bank  robber,  he'd 
tell  us  about  the  jobe  be  had  done,  or  we'd 
talk  about  the  movies  we'd  seen.  You  know, 
just  fairly  average  conversations.  When 
things  got  political,  they  were  political  in 
the  sense  that  here  we  are  getting 
screwed.  .  .  ." 

Groups  tended  to  stick  to  their  own  but, 
Callahan  says,  they  banded  together  If  in- 
mate Interests  within  the  prison  conflicted 
with  policies  of  the  prison  administration, 
on  pragmatic  treatment  rather  than  ideolog- 
ical commitment. 

In  dozens  of  prisons  across  the  country, 
inmates  have  formed  \mlona,  councils  and 
associations  to  obtain  personal  protection 
against  violation  of  "righte."  It  has  raised 
the  question  of  what  rights  a  prisoner  has, 
It  any. 

The  answer  Is  murky.  American  law  for 
convicts  has  evolved  mainly  from  feudal 
England  and  some  of  it  Is  applied  today  In 
apparent  contradiction  to  reason,  logic  and 
the  VS.  Constitution. 

"Civil  death,"  for  example,  was  spelled  out 
in  feudal  society.  Lower-class  convicts  were 
killed  or  mutUated.  An  upper-class  person 
might  escape  death  by  permanent  banish- 
ment to  a  distant  plaoe  or  by  becoming  a 
monk.  In  either  case,  he  was  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  feudal  community,  he  was  de- 
clared "civilly  dead"  and  his  property  was 
distributed  to  his  heirs  as  though  he  were 
physically  dead.  Since  he  could  never  re- 
turn. "clvU  death"  was  logical. 


To  this  day,  American  convicts  suffer  some 
of  the  same  feudal  punishments:  Thirteen 
states  have  "civil  death"  statutes. 

In  17  stetes  "civU  death"  is  imposed  if  a 
man  gets  a  life  sentence.  His  property  is  re- 
distributed, bis  marriage  Is  dissolved  and  his 
children  become  subject  for  adoption,  even 
though  most  life  sentences  end  in  parole. 

A  "civilly  dead"  prisoner  Is  nevertheless 
still  obligated  to  support  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  most  states.  Imprisonment  Is  automatic 
grounds  for  divorce,  though  most  prisoners 
are  In  for  less  than  two  years. 

The  best-known  loss  of  rights  is  the  right 
to  vote.  This  loss  probably  had  Its  origins  in 
the  Greek  statute  for  persons  convicted  of 
"Infamy."  In  three-quarters  of  the  states, 
felons  lose  the  right  to  vote  by  statute  and  in 
most  of  the  remainder  by  administrative 
policy  of  local  boards  of  election.  It  is  de- 
fended as  protecting  the  honesty  of  the  ballot 
box  from  disreputable  persons  and  as  deny- 
ing influence  over  laws  and  lawmakers  to 
those  who  have  set  themselves  against  the 
law.  It  is  criticized  as  adding  no  protection 
to  the  society  and  inhibiting  the  Integration 
of  the  ex-prisoner  into  normal  life. 

Prisoners  lose  other  rights  and  opportu- 
nities by  law,  varying  from  state  to  state. 
Some  private  and  much  public  employment 
Is  denied  them.  Prisoners  cannot  sue  others 
but  others  can  sue  them. 

Three  states  (North  Dakota,  Virginia, 
Washington)  prohibit  marriage  of  offenders 
with  three  felony  convictions  to  a  woman 
under  the  age  of  45  (presumably  to  prevent 
birth  of  chUdren  with  the  felon's  "corrupted" 
blood).  Seven  states  authorize  sterilization 
of  "habitual  criminals."  In  at  least  three 
states,  the  law  provides  for  complete  or  par- 
tial forfeiture  of  a  convict's  property. 

All  of  these  originate  with  another  feudal 
English  concept,  that  of  "corruption  of 
blood."  Article  m,  Section  8  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  specifically  forbids  for- 
feiture and  corruption  of  blood  except  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  a  person  convicted  of 
treason. 

Most  "prisoner's  rights"  moves  are  di- 
rected to  his  treatment  inside  prison.  The 
assumption  is  that  there  are  some  punish- 
ments so  cruel  as  to  be  prohibited  in  any 
case— like  driving  a  man  insane — and  that 
others  are  so  severe  that  they  constitute  a 
serious  piinishment  that  ought  to  be  im- 
posed only  with  due  process  to  prevent  its 
being  done  unjustly  and  without  independ- 
ent review. 

The  movement  toward  prisoners'  rights 
represents  hope  on  the  pcut  of  Inmates,  since 
these  rights  focus  on  the  need  for  a  prisoner 
to  accept  relations  with  society.  But  they 
also  represent  explosive  tensions.  All  institu- 
tions in  society  are  being  re-examined  for 
their  goals  and  the  Ineffectiveness  in  attain- 
ing those  goals.  Failures  are  no  longer  as 
quietly  accepted  as  in  the  past.  The  prisoner 
who  universally  hears  he  is  being  "rehabili- 
tated" no  longer  passively  accepts  cruel  and 
capricious  treatment.  Ninety-seven  per  cent 
of  prison  inmates  return  to  society,  and  each 
prisoner  emerging  gauges  his  future  relations 
with  society. 

A  very  unpolitical  young  man,  emerging 
from  five  years  in  a  state  prison,  said: 

"All  the  time  I  was  In,  I  remembered  what 
they  called  out  at  my  trial:  "The  People  ver- 
sus .  .  .'  and  then  my  name.  The  people 
against  me.  Fm  not  sure  whether  they're 
still  against  me." 

Two  Nxw  Brkkos  or  Amxrican  Pbisonsss: 
An  ErFOKT  at  BuiLoiNa  Pamx  in  Pbxson 
laaha  Salim,  26,  la  a  member  of  the  black 
Independence  group.  New  Republic  of  Africa. 
She  was  arrested  and  Imprisoned  last  August 
in  connection  with  a  shooting  incident  in 
Jackson,  MLbs.,  in  vrhich  a  local  policeman 
was  killed,  and  another  patrolman  and  an 
FBI  agent  were  wounded.  While  in  the  state 


penitentiary  at  Parchman  with  two  other 
women  members  of  RNA,  the  did  her  best 
to  win  over  to  her  social  views  wliite  and 
black  male  Inmat^w  in  cells  within  hearing 
distance. 

Miss  Saum.  At  first  we  didn't  talk  to  the 
men  prisoners  on  the  other  aide  of  the  cor- 
ridor. At  first  they  could  hear  us  and  knew 
we  were  women  and  they'd  curse  and  talk 
tough  about  sex. 

There  were  two  white  men  and  the  rest 
black.  They'd  boast  about  their  sexual  con- 
quests. It  was  pretty  sad. 

Then  the  men  began  asking  us  what  was 
going  on  on  the  outside  and  up  North.  I  woiild 
explain  the  need  for  respect  for  women. 
Sometimes  this  would  degenerate  into  sex 
talk  but  most  of  the  time  they  were  serious 
and  so  were  we.  We  would  explain  why  It  was 
imix>rtant  to  have  a  strong  family,  how  we 
as  black  women  felt  about  the  movement, 
how  Daniel  Moynlhan  could  tell  white 
America  about  the  weakness  of  the  black 
family. 

We  impressed  on  them  how  every  mind 
and  all  the  dedication  Is  needed  to  make  this 
world  in  such  a  way  that  we  black  people 
are  not  going  to  be  aimihllated. 

We  would  build  pride  of  the  men  on  the 
other  side  by  telling  how  the  black  men  had 
been  kings  In  Africa,  and  how  many  great 
civilizations  there  were  in  Africa.  We  told 
them  that  even  If  they  were  Incarcerated  they 
did  not  have  to  be  slaves  In  their  minds.  .  . 
Some  of  the  men  had  been  there  in  those 
cells  six  months  and  some  10  years,  but  they 
all  listened. 

At  first,  the  two  white  men  were  very  in- 
sulting and  skeptical.  They'd  laugh  and 
snicker  and  say,  "Why,  you  ain't  nothing  but 
a  little  old  nigger  gal,"  but  as  we  progressed, 
everyone  got  more  articulate  and  intelligent. 

By  the  time  we  left,  all  the  black  men 
were  giving  the  New  Africa  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance at  breakfast  and  at  bedtime.  We  were 
doing  our  nation-building  all  the  time  we 
were  in  prison.  And  it  changed  them  as 
persons. . . 

At  the  end  if  we  said,  "Please  quiet  down, 
Sister  NJeri  is  sick,"  they'd  quiet  down  and 
the  next  day  they'd  ask  how  she  was. 

When  we  left  every  prisoner  said  goodby. 
The  white  men  said,  "Beet  wishes."  The  black 
men  sang.  "Power  to  the  People,"  and  the 
matrons  thanked  me  for  helping  them  with 
their  books.  I  felt  that  something  good  had 
come  from  it. 

Russo  Recalls  Jail  Mistbxatioent 

Anthony  Rtisso,  35,  was  a  research  analyst 
at  Rand  Corporation  and  was  recently  in- 
dicted in  connection  with  Daniel  Ellsbeig 
and  distribution  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  imprisoned  for  47  days  for 
refusal  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury.  His 
description  below  is  of  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
JaU. 

Russo.  About  6  o'clock  I  was  caUed  to  the 
booking  room  .  .  .  where  clerks  take  the 
valuables  you  weren't  supposed  to  have  in 
jail.  .  .  .  The  lady  behind  the  window  didn't 
want  me  to  keep  my  reading  glasses  nor  my 
fo\mtaln  pen  ...  I  said,  "Please,  I'd  like 
to  keep  those  because  I  need  them  to  read. 
The  glasses  I  have  on  are  tor  long  distance 
.  .  ."  And  she  replied,  "Well,  you're  not 
gonna  need  them  because  you're  not  gonna 
be  doing  much  reading  where  you're  going." 
Which  kind  of  upset  me.  I  always  thought 
that  one  could  read  in  jail  ...  I  said,  "You're 
not  serious,  are  you?"  .  .  . 

A  guard  walked  up,  and  he  said,  "You  got 
a  problem  here?"  And  I  looked  at  him  and  I 
said,  "No,  I  don't  have  any  problem.  Do  you?" 
...  As  I  was  talking  with  the  lady  cleik, 
the  guard  walked  up,  grabbed  me  by  the  arm 
and  started  pushing  me  out  of  the  room  .  .  . 
I  walked  down  the  hallway  about  a  hundred 
feet,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  four  guards 
turned  on  me  and  they  bodily  .  .  .  pushed 
me  through  this  door,  and  there  I  was  In  a 
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maximum  Mcurity  cell  .  .  .  Concrete,  soUA, 
no  windows  .  .  .  SU  other  guys  .  .  . 

(Russo  said  he  had  not  made  a  phone  call 
after  he  surrendered  himself  and  wanted  to 
call  hla  lawyer.  He  says  he  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  get  a  response  from  two  guards  sit- 
ting outside  his  door.] 

So  I  began  to  yell  out  through  there  about 
bow  those  guys  were  violating  my  constitu- 
tional rights  ...  I  was  getting  madder  and 
madder  .  .  .  and  I  began  to  kick  the  door 
...  as  hard  as  I  could  and  these  big  metal 
doors  make  a  lot  of  noise  .  . 

I  did  that  for  about  five  minutes  and  all  of 
sudden  the  door  fiew  open  and  a  flying  wedge 
of  guards  came  through,  four  or  five  and  I 
was  flattened  .  .  .  they  came  through  hit 
me.  pushed  me  up  against  the  wall,  said, 
"Turn  around,  put  your  hands  against  the 
wall."  I  did  .  .  .  and  one  hand  was  jerked 
away  and  pushed  up  behind  me  really  tight. 

I  felt  like  my  arm  was  going  to  be  pulled 
out  of  Its  socket.  And  then  the  second  arm 
was  pulled  behind  me  .  .  .  And  then  some- 
one kicked  my  legs  out  from  under  me.  I  felt 
knees  all  over  me,  knees  on  my  head,  on  my 
neck.  I  wasn't  struggling  ...  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  struggle  .  .  . 

They  began  to  chain  up  my  legs,  and  they 
put  my  wrists  in  handcuffs  .  .  .  really  tight 
...  so  they  tied  my  hands  cuffed  behind  me 
and  my  legs  shackled  together.  Then  they 
tied  my  hands  to  my  ankles,  so  I  was  done  up 
in  a  little  neat  bow  there,  lying  on  my 
beUy  .  .  . 

After  about  half  an  hour  we  had  the  chains 
loose  so  I  could  stand  \ip  .  .  .  I  was  really  so 
mad  then  that  ...  I  ^un  around  and 
chained  the  door  bam  I — and  did  that  a  cou- 
ple of  times  .  .  . 

And  aU  of  a  sudden  the  door  flew  open 
and  .  .  .  the  captain  was  there.  He  had  real 
authority  .  .  .  and  he  said,  "Are  you  Mr. 
Busso?"  I  said.  "Yes."  He  said.  "We  didn't 
know  who  you  were."  .  .  .  and  that  made  me 
mad  as  hell  becaxise  what  that  meant  was 
that  this  was  par  for  the  course  .  .  . 

Blacks  Feel  Jailed  bt  Colob 

Robert  Johnson,  46  a  former  social  worker, 
is  warden  of  Graterfcvd  state  prison  in  Penn- 
sylvania, one  of  the  first  blacks  named  to 
head  a  major  prison.  His  prison  staff  is  80 
per  cent  white;  80  per  cent  of  the  Inmates 
are  black. 

Q.  MThat  kind  of  a  problem  did  you  have 
coming  in  as  a  black  warden  In  a  largely 
white  correctional  staff? 

Johnson.  Everybody  seems  to  think  that's 
a  big  problem,  but  really  I  haven't  seen  any 
big  problem  .  .  .  I'm  Interested  in  what's 
happened  to  prisons  because  of  the  Influx 
of  blacks,  young  blacks.  In  many  ways  the 
American  prison  system  has  become  a  system 
which  imprisons  black  people,  at  a  time 
when  race  conadousness  Is  very  high  In  the 
coimtry,  and  that's  very  special.  Biany  black 
prisoners  feel  that  they're  in  prison  because 
they're  black  .  .  .  There's  a  very  convincing 
argument  that  there  is  a  special  penalty  In 
the  correction  system  for  being  black  .  .  . 

Q.  Does  this  make  for  Internal  problems 
in  the  corrections  system? 

A.  No  question  about  it  .  .  .  You're  ask- 
ing the  prisons  to  resolve  a  problem  that 
the  whole  country  Is  faced  with.  Prlaons 
can't  do  it.  Prisons  are  probably  the  worst 
places  in  the  world  to  re-soclalize  people  .  . . 

Q.  Well,  why  are  you  In  ooirectlona?  It's 
a  tough  Job. 

A.  Sometimes  I  ask  myself  the  same  ques- 
tion. Social  consciousness,  really.  With  so 
many  black  people  being  involved  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  really.  This  is  one  of 
my  main  reasons  for  staying  ...  So  many 
people  are  there  because  of  a  lack  of  love  .  . . 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  you  use  the  crux 
of  your  job  as  Introducing  a  humane  and 
loving  relationship  Into  the  Uvea  of  men? 

A.  No  question  about  it. 

Q.  .  .  .  How  do  you  take  people  who  are 
in  an  Institution  buUt  of  cenunio,  oonerste 


and  steel,  and  introduce  ttie  idea  of  human 
love  and  trust? 

A.  By  practicing  it  myself  by  setting  other 
people  in  the  institution  to  practice  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  say  that  to  a  man  to  whom 
you're  also  saying,  "You  get  iirto  that  cell 
and  I'm  going  to  lock  the  door  on  you  and 
I'm  going  to  determine  when  you  get  out"? 

A.  There  are  ways  to  do  that  even. 

Q.  How? 

A.  For  one  thing,  by  not  saying,  "Get  in 
there,  you  black  m  er." 


An  Aoxnsa  fob  Retobm  or  a  Hell  Behus 

Walls 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdikian) 

For  the  last  four  months,  Ben  H.  ^*afl«1^1^^^^l 
has  studied  prisons  and  Jails  in  America  and 
Leon  Dash  has  examined  the  correctional 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Today, 
Bagdikian  concludes  with  a  personal  assess- 
ment of  possible  remedies. 

When  you  turned  down  Fourth  Street  you 
saw  all  the  usual  clues:  the  14-foot  cyclone 
window  frames  looking  normal  but  precisely 
too  small  for  the  passage  of  the  human  head, 
the  high  Intensity  lights  around  the  perim- 
eter. 

But  something  was  wrong.  Tlie  gate  was 
wide  open  and  nobody  was  guarding  it. 

Inside  it  was  eerie.  Everything  was  in  plaoe. 
The  plastic  chairs  were  set  around  tables  in 
the  dining  halL  The  electric  clocks  were 
working  but  they  were  on  daylight  saving 
time,  in  the  winter.  In  the  Catholic  chapel, 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  still  wrapped  In  cello- 
phane and  on  the  Protestant  side  there  were 
cobwebs  on  the  candelabra. 

Nobody  was  there. 

The  "new."  five-year-old  prison  had  never 
been  iised.  The  DeWitt  Nelson  Training  Cen- 
ter eight  miles  from  Stockton.  Calif,  was 
finished  in  1967  for  $6300,000  completely 
furnished  for  $600,000  and  in  1988  was  on 
the  verge  of  accepting  the  flist  at  400  Ju- 
Tsnile  inmates  when  suddenly  evsrythlng 
stopped. 

A  lot  else  stopped,  too.  Through  the  fence 
you  can  see  800  acres  of  farmland,  remark- 
able to  the  naked  eye  only  for  the  magnifl- 
cent  oaks  that  stand  against  the  sky.  Un- 
seen, below  the  surface.  Is  a  oomplez  at  wa- 
ter mains,  sewers,  gas  lines  and  steam  pipes 
already  in  place  for  connection  to  nine  more 
prisons  just  like  DeWltt. 

Except  that  the  new  prisons  were  never 
buUt. 

California  made  a  shocking  decision.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  cotintry  its  crime  rate  was 
rising — ^faster,  in  fact,  than  the  national 
rate.  Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  was 
sentencing  man  people  to  prison,  only  for 
longer  terms,  up  60  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
It  decided  to  try  something  else:  keep  more 
criminals  free  in  their  own  communities 
with  special  help. 

In  the  last  flve  years,  the  equivalent  of 
16,000  California  criminals  who  ordlnailly 
would  have  spent  time  in  prison  walked 
freely  in  their  home  towns.  Instead  of  spend- 
ing $6,500  a  year  to  maintain  each  prisoner 
in  an  institution,  the  state  q>ent  $4,000  to 
help  him  keep  out  of  trouble  at  home.  The 
state  saved  $196  million  in  new  prison  con- 
struction and  its  crime  rate  went  up  at  no 
more  than  other  urban  states.  The  pdiey  was 
promulgated  by  a  governor,  Ronald  Reagan, 
not  known  for  permissiveness  toward  crime. 

The  men  who  run  prisons  seem  to  agree 
that  most  of  their  inmates  shouldn't  be 
there.  In  visiting  prisons,  I  asked  every  war- 
den, deputy  warden  and  director  of  correc- 
tions what  percentage  of  his  prisoners  he 
felt  needed  to  be  locked  behind  walls,  lite 
highest  estimate  was  88  per  cent,  the  lowest 
6;  most  were  between  10  and  20  per  cent. 

DETEBBENCB   OB  DEmOOBATIOK 

Most  also  believed  that  American  sentwices 
are  too  long,  that  after  a  time  deterrence 
Is  replaced  by  deterioration. 


American  society  already  turns  loose  most 
of  its  convicted  criminals.  About  two-thirds 
of  people  found  guUty  of  crime  are  out  on 
probaUon  or  parole.  Probationers  repeat 
crime  at  an  ^>parent  rate  of  about  37  per 
cent,  compared  to  40  to  70  i>er  cent  for 
people  who  spend  time  in  prison. 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  no  one  ought  to 
be  restrained.  Criminals  dangerous  to  society 
will  be  Imprisoned  and  have  been  in  the  most 
idyllic  societies.  But  the  country  has  to  de- 
cide what  it  wants  to  happen  Inside  the 
walls.  Ik  the  act  of  Imprisonment  itself  the 
punishment?  Or  Is  punishment  what  happens 
after  the  criminal  arrives  inside  the  walls? 

The  way  most  jails  and  prisons  are  run, 
the  walls  are  used  to  provide  secrecy  while 
varying  degrees  of  deUberate  damage  are 
done  to  Inmates. 

Men  are  put  in  a  harsh  environment  and 
subjected  to  uncertain  angtOsb,  psychologi- 
cally and  physically.  They  are  further 
punished  by  placement  in  "the  hole,"  a 
standard  part  of  every  prison  in  which  the 
prisoner  is  isolated  without  normal  sights, 
sounds  or  tastes  and  is  denied  reading  ma- 
terial or  anything  to  occupy  his  mind  and 
senses  In  a  normal  way.  Psychologista  say  it 
can  Induce  insanity. 

Most  prisons  normally  keep  the  prisoner 
as  cut  off  as  possible  from  his  family  and 
normal  contacts.  It  is  typical  that  outgoing 
mall  Is  limited  in  quantity — sometimes  ten 
letters  a  month — and  is  censored.  It  can  be 
written  only  to  persons  approved  by  the 
prison.  Incoming  letters  are  limited  to  per- 
sons approved  by  the  prison  and  these,  too, 
are  censored.  Visiting  is  limited,  typically  to 
four  hours  a  month.  Often  contact  with 
visitors  Is  11m1t.ed  to  speaking  by  micro- 
phone through  a  wire  mesh.  Food  is  sparse 
and  bad,  treatment  by  guards  frequently 
brutal  and  insulting.  Overcrowded  inmates 
prey  on  each  other  and  the  most  ruthless 
establish  the  standard  of  conduct.  Day  after 
day  Is  spent  either  in  idleness  or  in  dreary 
work  at  pennies  an  hour. 

PATTEBN   ITSXI.F  BBPBATB 

In  riot  after  riot,  the  same  pattern 
emerges;  months  or  years  of  warden's  re- 
quests, without  results,  for  Improved  condi- 
tions in  food,  program,  crowding  and  charac- 
ter of  guards;  followed  by  peaceful  petitions 
of  prisoners,  with  no  result;  followed  by  a 
riot;  followed  by  promises,  fc^owed  by  min- 
uscule results. 

When  he  was  in  Sweden,  David  A.  Ward, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  Criminal 
Justloe  Studies  at  the  University  oS  Min- 
nesota, took  the  list  of  28  demands  made  by 
prisonerB  in  Attica  with  him  to  m«etlngs  of 
the  inmate  councils  and  to  Swedish  prison 
authorities. 

"I  really  felt  ashamed,"  he  says.  The  pris- 
oners and  their  keepers  were  astonlihed. 
There  was  only  one  Attica  demand — fiill  pay 
for  work — that  was  not  established  practice 
there.  Tliey  kept  asking  me,  "You  mean  that 
in  America  you  still  have  to  negotiate  for 
adequate  food  Inside  prisons?'  " 

The  courts  are  sentencing  more  criminals 
and  decisions  have  to  be  made  for  their  dis- 
position. If  no  new  facilities  are  built  and 
mare  inmates  are  put  into  i^resent  prisons, 
densities  will  go  even  higher  and  there  will 
be  more  human  wreckage  and  riots:  the 
formula  for  a  bomb  la  to  build  an  escape- 
proof  onntalner  and  Increase  the  pressure  in- 
side. 

If  preeent  prisons  are  modernised,  it  will 
cost  from  $15  bilUon  to  $18  bilUon.  New 
prisons  will  cost  about  $22,000  per  inmate 
capacity  Just  for  oonstructlon  and  from 
$6,000  to  $10,000  a  year  to  maintain  each 
prisoner.  Society,  already  balking  at  the  ex- 
pense of  building  schools.  Is  not  likely  to 
spend  such  money. 

It  Is  not  the  noblest  of  reasons,  but  prison 
reform  could  come  because  it  ooets  too  much 
to  do  anything  dae. 
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Tbe  first  reform  shoiUd  be  to  keep  out  of 
prlaon  persons  wboee  problem  Is  chiefly  ine<U- 
cal  or  peychlatrlc.  A  place  with  custom-built 
locks  and  steel  bars  and  untrained  staff  ts  not 
tbe  place  to  treat  drug  addiction,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  law  and  social  standards  need  to  be  re- 
examined for  "Tlctimless  Crimea,"  illegal  acts 
by  which  the  ofTender  affects  only  himself — 
drugs,  alcoholism,  prcetitution,  gambling. 
While  tbe  country  is  overwhelmed  with 
crimes  against  innocent  persons,  it  spends 
billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  man-hours 
pusulng  people  who  only  do  things  to  them- 
selves. 

Where  there  are  victims  to  crime,  society 
should  compensate  them.  This  would  not  re- 
duce crime  but  would  diminish  its  social  cost. 

It  Is  irrational  for  a  society  concerned  with 
crime  not  to  compensate  its  Innocent  victims. 
Nothing  can  pay  for  a  murder  or  rape 
( though  the  police  and  hospitals  should  stop 
treating  the  victims  of  rape  as  though  they 
were  the  criminals) .  But  at  least  medical  and 
psychiatric  costs  could  be  compensated.  Prop- 
erty crimes  are  clearly  payable. 

The  money  Involved  Is  not  a  large  amount, 
except  to  the  victims.  The  average  burglary 
loea  Is  «160,  which  averages  $6  per  taxpayer  a 
year;  the  average  taxpayer  already  spends 
$17.20  a  year  to  prosecute  and  Jail  burglary 
cases.  In  California  the  lose  to  owners  is  $7 
miUlon  a  year  in  car  thefts,  though  the  state 
spends  $38  million  in  finding,  prosecuting 
and  imprisoning  car  thieves. 

CHANGES  ON  THE  INSIDK 

For  offenders  who  need  to  be  locked  up, 
prisons  need  to  change. 

Prisons  should  be  small,  the  smaller  the 
better.  Large  populations  require  regimenta- 
tion and  impersonal  management  and  cause 
perpetual  crises  In  control.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment recommends  adult  prisons  with  no 
more  than  400  Inmates,  though  it  supports 
construction  of  larger  ones.  Some  think  400 
is  too  large. 

Prisons  should  be  In  cities.  Prisoner  fam- 
ilies are  usually  poor  and  cannot  afford  long 
trips  by  private  transportation  to  remote 
locations  where  commercial  lodging  is  re- 
quired. Prison  staffs  need  professionals,  who 
are  not  found  In  rural  areas  and  don't  like  to 
move  there.  Inmate  programs  lor  advanced 
education  and  practical  occupational  train- 
ing require  visits  outside  the  wall,  but  out- 
side the  walls  of  rural  prisons  there  are 
usually  farms  and  villages. 

The  deliberate  Internal  Isolation  of  pris- 
oners should  end.  Mall  should  be  unlimited 
and  uncensored  except  for  inspection  for 
physical  contraband.  Visiting  should  be  un- 
limited except  for  common-sense  rules.  Sex- 
ual deprivation  should  end  wherever  possible. 
Conjugal  visits  inside  tbe  prison  are  better 
than  nothing  but  they  are  demeaning  and 
force  the  prison  to  decide  who  may  conjugally 
visit  an  Inmate.  Regular  home  f\irloughs  for 
all  nonviolent  Inmates  would  end  sexual  dep- 
rivation and  most  Induced  homosexualism, 
and  they  would  have  other  Important  bene- 
fits. Where  all  these  things  have  been  tried 
there  has  been  a  net  gain  for  everyone, 
prisoner  and  keeper. 

Prisoners  and  ex-prlsoners  need  much  prac- 
tical help  in  returning  to  society  and  to  re- 
pair personal  problems  that  may  have  sent 
them  to  prison  in  the  first  place.  They  need 
contacts  while  in  prison  to  keep  in  touch 
with  families  and  employers,  to  provide  read- 
ing material  and  crucial  Information.  Main- 
tenance of  these  contacts  make  the  critical 
weeks  after  discharge  leas  dangerous.  Jobs 
need  to  be  lined  up,  housing  arranged,  fam- 
ily ties  resbt^ed.  There  are  not  enough  pro- 
feeslonal  workers  to  do  this  and  if  there 
were  there  is  not  enough  money  to  pay 
them.  Volunteers  on  a  massive  scale  are 
needed,  including  ex-inmates.  (In  Sweden 
p€uoIe  officers  are  all   volunteers,  many  of 


them  lawyers,  doctors  and  teachers.)  In  New 
York  City,  some  churches  have  adopted  cell 
blocks  of  tbe  dty  Jail.  In  many  prisons,  tbe 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  opened 
chapters  inside  the  walls.  Prisoners  desper- 
ately need  volunteer  lawyers. 

Within  tbe  walls,  prisoners  need  basic 
rights  that  no  prison  administration  can  vio- 
late. Physical  and  psychological  torture 
shovUd  end.  Other  punishments — removal  of 
privileges,  transfer  to  other  cell  blocks,  can- 
cellation of  furloughs,  transfer  to  another 
prison,  serious  downgrading  of  assigned 
work — should  be  done  only  with  a  hearing 
by  committees  that  Include  elected  Inmate 
representatives. 

The  perversion  of  indeterminate  sentences 
and  parole  should  end.  Short,  fixed  sentences 
with  time  off  for  good  behavior  would  be 
better  than  the  unfair  agonies  Imposed  by 
uncertain  sentences  decided  by  anonymous 
administrators.  A  Judge  can  sentence  a  man 
to  12  years  but  an  unaccountable  guard  or 
parole  examiner  may  decide  the  last  nine 
years  and  do  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
Judge.  The  Indeterminate  sentence  has  meant 
that  men  can  serve  life  for  steaUng  $100 
because  they  displease  their  Jailers.  Parole 
should  end,  and  with  it  parole  boards.  Or 
else  parole  board  decisions  should  be  based 
on  open,  reviewable  procedures  with  precise 
reasons  given  for  denials.  Since  parole  boards 
control  more  of  a  prisoner's  life  than  any 
Judge,  they  should  be  as  accountable  as 
Judges  and  as  subject  to  review  and  appeal. 

The  elaborate  procedures  of  "treatment" 
have  been  ineffective  and  have  dubious  ethi- 
cal grounds.  The  modern  pblloaopby  is  that 
the  criminal  Is  "sick"  and  can  be  "cured"  by 
rearranging  his  thinking  and  emotions. 
Genuine  change  ot  attitude  comes  volun- 
tarily from  within  and  there  is  nothing  vol- 
untary In  imprisonment:  prisoners  do  what 
they  can  to  be  paroled  and  avoid  further 
punishment  but  it  usually  produces  cyni- 
cism. "Il'eatment"  has  not  reduced  repeated 
crime.  "Treated"  iHlsoners  repeat  crime  Just 
as  often  as  "untreated"  ones.  Self-examina- 
tion or  counseling  can  produce  benefits  to 
Inmates.  But  they  don't  reduce  crime  by 
themselves  and  they  create  an  elaborate 
game  of  fake  conformity.  One  group  that 
does  avoid  future  crime  more  successfully 
are  tbe  "alienated,"  that  is,  those  who  do  not 
do  well  in  "treatment."  What  is  needed  more 
than  anything  else  Is  practical,  convincing 
job  training  and  effective  education. 

Artificial  barriers  for  ex-convict«  and  pa- 
rolees should  be  removed.  Parolees  must  get 
permission  to  marry  and  change  apartments; 
they  cannot  get  driver's  licenses  without  per- 
mission or  associate  with  people  of  poor  re- 
pute. "My  Ood,"  one  parole  worker  said,  "the 
parents  of  half  ot  my  clients  have  prison 
records — and  they're  not  supposed  to  asso- 
ciate with  them?"  Many  parolees  come  from 
neighborhoods  where  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid 
people  with  police  records. 

Job  bcuTlers  for  ex-convlcts  are  destructive 
and  governments  themselves  are  most  guilty. 
Large  categories  of  federal,  state  and  local 
jobs  are  denied  anyone  with  a  criminal  rec- 
ord, yet  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
urge  private  indvistry  to  "hire  the  ex- 
convict." 

Most  licensed  jobs  are  denied  ex-convlcts. 
New  York  State  trains  barbers  In  its  prisons; 
New  York  State  wlU  not  license  an  ex-con- 
vlct  to  be  a  barber.  In  Michigan,  an  ex-con- 
vlct  cannot  be  an  ambulance  attendant;  in 
Illinois  If  you've  been  in  prison  you  can't  sell 
taoisemeat.  Ex-convlcts  usually  cannot  get 
auto  and  life  Insurance  at  normal  rates. 

Tbe  parolee  and  ex-convlct  are  placed  back 
into  society  and  asked  to  compete  with 
everyone  else  but  they  enter  competition 
under  heavier  restraints  than  those  who  have 
not  been  to  prison. 

One  result  is  that  pcuDlees  and  ex-convlcts 
generally  end  up  with  the  leavt  attractive 
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jobs  with  little  future,  making  It  easier  to 
return  to  crime. 

No  prisoner  should  leave  an  institution 
directly  to  outside  life  without  a  period  of 
relative  freedom  and  preparation  for  coping 
with  the  real  vrorld.  In  South  Carolina,  all 
prisoners  In  their  last  90  days  are  in  an  un- 
locked classroom  facility  where  they  are 
given  courses  In  such  practical  problems  as 
buying  used  cars,  finding  bousing  and  fUUng 
out  Job  applications. 

There  should  be  a  multiplication  of  half- 
way  houses,  small  facilities  inside  cities 
where  prisoners  live  in  open  conditions  doing 
work  or  attending  school  In  a  free  atmos- 
phere, with  help  available  if  it  Is  needed. 

The  secrecy  within  prisons  should  end. 
Sophisticated  men  like  to  repeat  that  power 
corrupts  and  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely. There  are  few  places  In  the  world 
where  anyone  has  absolute  and  complete 
power  over  another  human  being.  Prison  is 
one  such  place. 

It  is  an  awesome  power,  with  the  ability 
to  produce  physical  pain,  mental  disintegra- 
tion and  protracted  caging.  Yet  it  Is  done 
almost  entirely  in  secret,  without  accounta- 
bility or  inspection. 

Openness  of  prisons  is  needed  not  because 
wardens  are  wicked  but  because  they  aie 
human:  in  a  closed  arena  of  prlsoner-and- 
keeper,  the  relationship  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  pressure  and  counterpressure. 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  TORTCKX 

Americans  don't  like  to  face  it,  but  physi- 
cal torture  goes  on  in  this  country's  prisons 
and  there  is  little  done  about  It.  Court  suits 
have  produced  some  change,  but  these  are 
occasional  glimpses  behind  the  wall.  When 
tbe  examination  ends  the  tendency  Is  to  n- 
turn  to  sadism  and  savagery. 

A  year  ago.  a  federal  Judge  rvUed  that 
Arkansas'  st.'ite  penitentiary,  tbe  scene  of 
years  of  tortures,  was  "unconstitutional"  and 
he  ordered  sadistic  treatment  stopped.  Last 
November,  the  Judge  held  a  hearing  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Still  going  on,  according 
to  Inmates  testifying  under  oath,  was  placing 
of  naked  prisoners  into  unheated  punish- 
ment cells;  beating  of  handcuffed  prisoners; 
putting  a  prisoner  naked  In  a  bare,  concrete 
cell  for  28  days  without  bed,  blanket,  or 
toilet  paper;  maclng  of  an  Inmate  In  bis  cell 
by  drunken  guards;  placing  an  inmate  on 
the  hood  of  a  pickup  truck  that  went  60 
miles  an  hour  over  tbe  fields;  stripping 
prisoners  naked  and  forcing  them  to  letm 
against  a  wall  with  their  noses  for  six  hours 
at  a  time. 

Not  all  prisons  match  such  torture  but 
without  sui>ervlslon  and  openness,  all  have 
the  potential  of  degenerating  into  It. 

The  answer  is  not  rules  and  regulations 
or  even  cawrt  orders  alone.  Openness  to  In- 
spection by  the  public  and  by  the  press  Is 
the  best  g\iarantee.  Visiting  committees  of  a 
mlxtiu^  of  citizens  who  can  examine  an  in- 
stitution without  warning  should  be  the  rule 
of  every  prison  and  jail  jurisdiction  In  the 
country. 

At  present,  prisoners  In  most  places  are  for- 
bidden to  make  contacts  with  the  press,  or 
press  with  prisoners.  Parolees  are  often  told 
that  they  will  be  hrtd  responsible  (meaning 
threatened  with  a  return  to  prison)  for  any- 
thing appearing  in  the  press  about  them  or 
their  prison. 

THZ  OLD,   EAST  AMSWZBS 

Prisons  do  not  stop  crime.  They  only  pun- 
ish it. 

Unless  the  sources  of  crime  are  stopped, 
all  the  prisons  Imaginable  will  not  protect 
tbe  public  from  new  and  repeating  crlml- 
nala.  The  easy  answers  for  the  cause  of  crime 
have  been  available  for  years:  too  much 
"permissiveness,"  not  enough  church-going, 
not  enough  bard  punishment. 

"Permissiveness"  usiully  means  that  peo- 
ple have  the  money  to  move  aroimd  and  do 
what  they  wish  and  this  has  been  more  true 
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of  the  middle  classes  who  usually  dont  go  to 
Jail  than  of  the  poor  who  do.  Slum  families 
tend  to  be  more  authoritarian — bard  niles 
with  corporal  punishment — than  middle- 
class  families. 

In  the  last  decade,  church  attmdance  has 
dropped  only  slightly  but  crime  increased 
143  i>er  cent. 

And  in  the  last  five  years  punishments 
have  become  more  harsh  and  the  crime  rate 
increased  faster  than  ever.  Nor  did  hard  pun- 
ishment work  In  the  past  when  unconnected 
with  social  change  at  the  sovirce.  During  the 
reign  of  the  original  Queen  Elizabeth,  va- 
grants were  hanged  in  lots  of  300  and  400 
but  vagrancy  did  not  cease.  Henry  vm 
banged  72.000  persons  but  it  did  not  bring 
civil  peace. 

THE  THREAT  TO  SOCIXTT 

The  less  easy  answer  to  the  causes  of  crime 
may  lie  in  the  slum  neighborhoods  that 
most  prisoners  come  from  and  from  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  In  use  of  drugs  by  the 
yoimg.  The  poor  are  generally  families 
caught  in  a  radical  change  from  unedu- 
cated rural  life  to  technological  urban  de- 
mands. In  a  society  that  puts  a  high  value 
on  aggressiveness,  possession  of  material 
goods,  guDs  and  other  violence. 

It  Is  an  Incredibly  rich  society  that  never- 
theless tolerates  endemic  poverty  and  racial 
depression  and  does  it  within  sight  of  wealth. 
The  poor  usually  live  In  chaotic  neighbor- 
hoods with  ineffective  schools  and  poor  ca- 
reer choices.  Tbe  connection  between  pover- 
ty and  antisocial  behavior  is  historically 
clear  and  Is  pertinent  today. 

The  withdrawal  into  drugs  should  warn 
about  tbe  lack  of  purpose  that  suffuses  a 
society  surfeited  with  material  goods. 

NO  SIMPLES  ANSWER 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  crime. 

Under  the  best  of  conditions  there  will  be 
some  individuals  dangerous  to  others  who 
will  be  restrained,  Tbe  first  requirement  of 
their  institutionalization  Is  that  It  ought  to 
be  humane  and  that  their  aggression  not 
worsened.  Tbe  two  are  related.  Today  prisons 
receive  troubled  men,  women  and  juveniles 
and  deliver  them  back  to  society  more  im- 
sulted  to  normal  life  and  more  savage  than 
before. 

But  personality  traits  are  not  unconnected 
to  the  world  the  Individual  grows  in.  David 
Bazelon,  chief  judge  of  tbe  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  said : 

"Instead  of  facing  up  to  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  tbe  problem  emd  admitting  that 
violent  crime  Is  an  inevitable  byproduct  of 
our  society's  social  and  economic  structure, 
we  prefer  to  blame  the  problem  on  a  criminal 
class  .  .  .  They  may  simply  be  responding  to 
an  environment  that  has  impoverished  them, 
humiliated  them  and  embittered  them." 

Thomas  Calllnan,  head  of  the  New  Yorl;: 
State  association  of  probation  and  parole  of- 
ficers, has  spent  his  life  trying  to  rehabilitate 
criminals: 

"You  know  where  it  all  comes  from — ^tbe 
ghetto.  They  come  from  a  sick  environment. 
We  pour  money  into  the  police  and  the  courts 
and  prisons  but  we  dont  put  it  into  what 
catues  it  all  in  the  first  place — poverty  and 
race." 

Knnis  J.  Olglatl  beads  a  New  York  project 
for  keeping  arrested  persona  from  jail  and 
prison  by  getting  them  jobs  before  they  are 
tried  and  found  guilty.  He  says  It  succeeds 
well  but  unless  the  problem  of  drugs  and 
other  destructlveness  is  solved,  catastrophe 
lies  ahead : 

"All  the  storekeepers  will  have  Iron  gates, 
all  the  homes  and  apartments  wUl  have  bars 
on  windows  and  doors.  Then  the  addicts  will 
turn  to  acetelyne  torches  and  machine  guns. 
And  we-U  lose  the  city." 

Prison  does  not  change  this.  Men  come  out 
with  the  same  problems  that  sent  them  In. 
They  need  individualized  education  up  to 


standards  that  let  them  compete  in  a  tech- 
nical society.  They  need  modern  training  in 
modem  jobs  with  a  future  at  good  pay.  They 
need  to  live  in  decent  housing  in  civilized 
neighborhoods  at  moderate  cost.  They  need 
effective  community  services,  volunteer  and 
professional,  for  the  personal  and  family 
crises  that  periodically  overtake  most  peo- 
ple. 

But  this  Is  a  dilemma.  Why  do  more  for 
lawbreakers  than  for  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
needs  the  same  things?  The  smswer  may  be 
to  provide  it  first  for  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  needs  such  services  and  it  Is  possible  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  fewer  lawbreak- 
ers. 

So  far,  society  has  not  stopped  the  rise  In 
crime  despite  added  billions  of  dollars  for 
more  police  and  more  punishment.  The  fall- 
\u«  threatens  a  free  society.  Citizens  In  their 
homes  and  on  the  streets  are  Justifiably 
frightened  by  threats  to  themselves  fuid  thelr 
property.  Yet  violence,  Including  the  adora- 
tion of  guns,  continues.  The  barricading  of 
people  In  their  homes  and  abandonment  of 
public  places  goes  on.  It  Is  an  escalating  war 
between  the  comfortable  who  want  peace  and 
the  \tnoomfortable  who  dont. 

If  the  only  answer  Is  to  Imprison  tbe 
growing  number  of  captives  in  this  warfare.  It 
could  result  In  a  society  forced  to  be  more 
concerned  with  physical  security  than  with 
freedom,  a  nation  of  Jailed  and  jaUers  where 
in  the  most  perverted  sense  each  person  will 
be  his  brother's  keeper. 

South  Carolina  :  The  Ekploted  Inmate 

Like  California,  South  Carolina  has  some  of 
the  worst  prisons  and  some  of  the  best.  Its 
maximum  security  Central  Correctional  In- 
stitution may  be  the  worst  dimgeon  in  tbe 
country,  a  104-year-old  five-story  granite 
mass  with  Iron  catwalks  from  which,  in  tbe 
past.  Inmates  had  thrown  guards  and  fellow 
inmates  to  their  death  below. 

But  architecture  is  not  the  crlticiU  Judg- 
ment of  a  prison  system.  The  state's  director 
of  corrections,  William  D.  Leeke  Is  trying  to 
get  rid  of  his  dungeon,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  has  started  a  program  of  work  release 
centers. 

Leeke  has  leased  small  buildings  near  each 
of  the  state's  major  cities,  turned  them  Into 
open  dormitories  and  moved  In  prisoners  who 
have  served  at  least  a  year  in  tbe  regular 
prison  without  major  trouble.  Professional 
and  volunteer  workers  find  Jobs  for  the  pris- 
oners, jobs  that  seem  to  have  a  future  and 
that  pay  going  wages.  The  prisoners  leave 
each  morning  and  ret\im  at  night,  unsuper- 
vised during  the  day. 

At  night  the  dormitory  doors  are  locked 
only  because  neighbors  occasionally  sneak  in 
and  steal  things  from  the  convicts. 

Donnie  Lee  Tyler  of  Greenville  is  on  his 
second  conviction,  serving  five  years  for 
breaking  and  entering.  South  Carolina  spends 
less  on  its  prisoners  than  almost  any  other 
state,  $1,882  a  year.  In  addition,  Tyler's  wife 
and  three  small  children  were  on  welfare, 
$89  a  month. 

In  his  work  release  dormitory,  Tyler  gets  up 
at  6:30,  has  breakfast  in  the  small  dining 
room,  picks  up  his  bag  lunch  and  drives  to 
work  in  bis  boss's  red  pickup  truck.  He  works 
for  a  dry  wall  company  for  $3.26  an  hour. 

Tyler  earns  $176.75  gross  pay,  out  of  which 
he  pays  $14.70  in  federal  taxes,  $9.14  in  Social 
Security,  aoid  $2.25  In  state  taxes.  Prom  bis 
take-home  wages  he  pays  the  state  $24.50  for 
room  and  board  at  the  dormitory,  $1(X)  to  his 
wife  (who  has  gone  off  welfare),  $12  for  bis 
own  spending  (an  occasional  bought  lunch 
or  movie  and  a  stereo  set  and  records  for  bis 
cubicle  In  the  dorm)  and  the  rest  for  a  sav- 
ings account  when  he  gets  out.  He  can  go 
home  on  weekends.  He  could  escape  at  any 
time  but  he  hasn't. 

South  Carolina,  like  everyone  else,  has  not 
kept  very  good  records.  But  of  all  men  In 
such  programs  over  seven  years,  only  14  per 


cent  have  been  sent  back  to  the  state  prison 
system  after  their  release.  Tbe  usual  rate  for 
released  prisoners  is  40  to  70  per  cent. 

The  men  on  release  are  already  working  at 
good  jobs  In  their  home  cities  and  have 
noncriminal  assoclatlona.  For  some  un- 
fathomable reason,  parole  boards  regularly 
turn  down  such  men's  requests  for  parole, 
though  such  prisoners  seem  to  have  a  spec- 
tacularly low  return  to  crime. 


California:  Juvenile  on  Team  Probation 

Billy  Summers  (not  his  real  name)  ts  14. 
He  is  on  bis  second  conviction,  the  first  for 
truancy  and  stealing  bikes,  tbe  second  for 
running  away,  breaking  into  a  trailer  and 
stealing  a  gun.  He  was  headed  for  an  Insti- 
tution. If  he  followed  the  national  average, 
he  would  be  a  threat  to  society  and  himself 
for  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life:  the  national 
statistics  say  he  wotild  be  arrested  seven 
more  times  In  a  lengthy  criminal  career. 

But  Billy  did  not  go  to  an  Institution.  In- 
.stead,  the  State  of  California  paid  his  home 
county,  Yuba,  $4,000  to  keep  Billy  at  home 
and  school  under  special  help  from  a  team  of 
young  probation  workers. 

This  is  not  ordltuu7  probation.  If  It  bad 
been,  Billy  would  have  left  tbe  courtroom 
after  his  sentence,  filled  out  a  one-page 
form  and  been  told  by  the  probation  officer 
to  drop  by  once  a  month.  Other  than  that, 
the  only  time  tbe  system  would  hear  from 
Billy,  or  Billy  from  the  system,  would  be 
when  he  was  arrested  again. 

This  time  the  probation  team — two  young 
men  in  their  mid-twenties,  two  young  wom- 
en, plus  their  supervisor,  Mrs.  Maxlne 
Singer— collected  all  the  available  records 
on  Billy — criminal  and  school.  The  worker 
assigned  to  his  case,  Pat  Clark,  in  her  early 
thirties,  visited  Billy's  school  and  home.  An- 
other member  of  the  team  Interviewed  Billy 
for  2»/^  hours  with  a  tape  recorder.  The  next 
Friday  the  team  listened  to  tbe  tape,  mnving 
analyses  and  comments  along  the  way. 

Several  times  Billy  is  heard  on  tbe  tape 
saying : 

"My  mother  Is  always  hollering  at  me." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  she  does  that?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'd  like  to  tell  her  to  shut 
up  but  she'd  knock  me  down.  I  did  it  once 
and  she  whupped  me  so  I  ran  away." 

He  hated  school.  The  teachers  were  "al- 
ways hollering  at  me." 

Billy  described  fights  between  his  mother 
and  his  father  (now  in  jail),  how  once  bis 
father  beat  his  mother  and  pulled  a  pistol 
on  her  and  Billy  and  his  older  brother  threw 
themselves  on  their  father. 

"Why  do  you  think  he  did  a  thing  like 
that? 

"I  don't  know.  Maybe  be  drinks  too  much." 

His  mother  constantly  tells  blm  bow  terri- 
ble his  father  Is. 

"I  don't  like  for  her  to  keep  saying  bad 
things  about  my  Dad.  Maybe  be  does  some 
wrong  things  but  he's  still  my  Dad." 

A  student  probation  officer  sitting  In  for 
training  suggests  that  Billy  has  a  deeply  in- 
grained resistance  to  any  authority.  The  reg- 
ular workers  disagree  and  say  they  think  the 
trainee  is  projecting  his  own  standards  of  be- 
havior into  Billy's  case.  They  think  the  facts 
of  Billy's  home  and  school  life  are  more  help- 
ful In  explaining  bis  attitude  toward  pa- 
rental authority  than  any  theory  of  deeply 
Ingrained  antagonism. 

"I  guess  we  all  agree  on  one  thing,"  Mrs. 
Singer  says  with  a  smile.  "Whoever  works 
with  Billy  Shouldn't  holler  at  blm." 

They  agree  that  be  Is  Immature,  with- 
drawn and  not  very  articulate  and  that  be 
needs  to  experience  a  relationship  with  an 
adult  that  he  can  trust. 

But  Pat  Clark  dl-scovers  something  that 
his  school,  bis  home  and  his  pre-sentencing 
report  hadn't  found  out:  Billy  can't  read.  His 
school  bad  promoted  blm  and  refused 
remedial  reading  work.  She  arranges  it. 
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"TliBit  oould  hav*  aomethlng  to  do  wttb  his 
troMiey  and  tbe  teaebier  ttcxAtin^:  " 

Uim  Olark  genuinely  Ukm  to  fUb.  80  does 
BUly.  They  do  It  regularly.  But  the  proba- 
tloci  effort  la  more  than  huddysb^.  Idas 
Clark  taUa  often  with  Billy's  mother  and  has 
oome  to  like  her  and  see  strengths.  Tbtj  are 
a  white  migrant  family  from  Arkansas  never 
Involved  with  much  city  or  town  llXe.  ICas 
Clark  sees  her  Job  not  as  replacing  Billy's 
mother,  but  tn  helping  mother  flAd  son  to 
deal  with  eaoh  other  more  suooeesfully.  She 
arranges  for  him  to  spend  time  with  a  man 
In  the  community  who  has  kids  In  to  work 
on  engines. 

If  BUly  had  go«u  to  an  Institution  tt  may 
or  may  not  have  helped  him,  But  In  any 
event,  when  he  oame  out  be  would  have  two 
Obolces — go  off  on  his  own  with  friends  he 
mads  In  the  Institution  or  return  to  his 
home,  where  conditions  and  relatloash4>s 
would  have  been  the  same  as  before.  He  may 
learn  how  to  read,  finally.  And  he  may  learn 
how  to  trust  people  and  trust  himself,  lliere 
^  are  no  certainties  In  his  preeeat  program. 
The  only  certainty  Is  that  oonventlooal  00m- 
mltment  programs  tamally  fall. 


INTERSTATE  75 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlemazi  from 
Oeorgla  (Mr.  Davis)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DA7IS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  addr^ 
the  House  on  a  subject  of  great  concern 
to  the  people  of  my  district  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Georgia. 

For  some  8  years,  completion  of  that 
portion  of  Interstate  75  which  runs 
through  Georgia's  Seventh  District  has 
been  delayed,  even  though  a  suitable 
route  had  been  approved  5  years  sigo.  The 
most  direct  route  was  rejected  out  of 
hand  last  year  because  of  ecological  con- 
siderations which  have  not  been  and  are 
not  now  clear  to  me.  A  rerouting  of  the 
highway  was  proposed  by  the  State 
highway  department  and  this,  too,  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Every  source  of  Information  available 
to  me  points  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
route,  line  "T,"  is  feasible,  follows  sound 
engineering  practices  and  is  not  ecolog- 
ically harmful.  The  refusal  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  approve  this 
route  is  inexcusable  and  tragic. 

The  present  section  of  highway  which 
now  serves  the  people  of  Cobb.  Bartow, 
and  Floyd  Counties,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority of  tra£Bc  between  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga,  is  woefully  inadequate.  In 
the  past  14  months,  while  the  State 
hl^way  department  has  labored  to 
satisfy  objections  raised  by  the  Trans- 
portation Secretary,  860  accidents  occur- 
red on  that  portion  of  highway  which 
would  be  greaUy  relieved  by  completion 
of  1-75.  Eighteen  persons  were  killed  on 
this  highway  in  the  past  14  months,  337 
persons  were  injured  and  untold  property 
damage  was  done. 

As  the  Georgia  highway  director  said 
so  aptly: 

■me  main  concern  of  most  Oeorglana  Is  not 
where  the  route  Is  going,  but  when  It  Is  going 
to  be  built. 

The  people  of  the  seventh  district  and 
of  Georgia  have  expressed  a  desire  that 
1-75  be  bunt.  They  have  also  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  natural  wilderness  of 


the  area  be  preserved,  insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible. They  have  endeavored  to  strike 
the  very  best  possible  balance  between 
the  need  to  protect  our  environment  and 
the  need  to  protect  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  seventh 
district  have  done  everything  possible  to 
bring  about  completion  of  1-75. 1,  myself, 
have  sent  dozens  of  letters  and  tcdegrams 
on  behalf  of  this  road,  and  have  held 
numerous  meetings  with  the  State  high- 
way director  and  Federal  ofiBclals.  This 
latest  rejection  by  the  Transportation 
Secretary  of  a  good  route  has  bewildered 
the  people  of  the  seventh  district  and  of 
all  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  calling  on  the 
citizens  of  the  seventh  district  to  write 
President  Nixon,  who  must  ultimately 
answer  for  the  actions  of  his  Transpor- 
tation Secretary,  and  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent of  their  frustration  and  concern 
over  the  routing  and  building  of  this 
highway. 

The  President  represents  the  last  re- 
sort in  this  case.  I  am  hopeful  that  he 
will  see  fit  to  use  his  authority  to  reverse 
an  unwise  action  on  the  part  of  one  of 
his  Cabinet  members. 


SAVE  WGMS-AM 


(Bffr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial,  "A  Final  Note"  wliich  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
brings  to  the  fore  the  frustration  which 
those  of  us  who  drive  long  distances  daHy 
and  relieve  the  boredom  by  listening  to 
varied  programs  of  good  music  on  Sta- 
tion WOMS,  feel  over  the  announcement 
by  that  station  that  high  quality  musical 
programs  will  no  longer  be  broadcast 
over  their  AM  facilities.  Instead  the  sta- 
tion will  carry  the  same  depressing  pop 
programs  now  emitted  by  the  other  area 
broadcasters. 

The  editorial,  which  follows,  questions 
the  FCC  policy  which  has  ccmtrlbuted  to 
this  unfortunate  decision. 

Surely  this  substantial  audience  should 
be  ccmsidered  by  the  FCC  and  a  reversal 
of  their  exclusionary  policy  should  be 
discussed  by  the  agency. 

If  nothing  else,  the  shift  from  Men- 
delssohn or  Strauss  to  hard  rock  might 
Increase  the  accidoit  rate  among  com- 
muting autolsts.  More  importantly,  this 
lone  sprig  of  musical  culture  should  not 
be  exUngiilshed  without  protest. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  RM  AI.  NOTX 

The  oultiutd  wealth  of  Washington  will 
shrink  a  few  painful  degrees  when  radio  sta- 
tion WOMS-AM  dropM  ite  program  of  classical 
music  this  spring.  Its  owner,  RKO  General 
Inc.,  says  that  WOMS  is  losing  In  both  Its 
AM  and  Fti  operations.  By  turning  the  AM 
station  over  to  the  uetial  kind  of  pop  music, 
RKO  hopes  to  continue  to  devote  WOMS-FM 
whcdly  to  the  classics.  To  give  substance  to 
that  promiee,  the  oomptuiy  ia  preparing  to 
put  a  good  deal  of  money  Into  Improving  Its 
FM  transmission. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  position  on  RKO's  part. 
But  for  those  who  depend  on  AM  radio.  It  is 
a  depressing  proq>ect.  The  station  argues 
that  the  vast  majority  of  its  serious  listeners 
are  already  using  the  FM  signal.  But  the  great 


exertion  Is,  of  ootuse,  the  audience  In  auto- 
mobiles. Something  In  the  range  of  90  per 
cent  of  all  ear  radios  receive  only  AM  sta- 
tions, and  converting  to  FM  is  not  inexpen- 
sive. For  most  drivers,  there  will  be  no  mora 
Mozart  to  assuage  the  traffic  Jams. 

WOMS  Is,  unfortunately,  the  only  AM  sta- 
tion audible  in  Washington  that  brings  us 
classical  music.  There  are  already  at  least  20 
that  pump  out  the  various  categories  of  pap. 
Olassloal  music  has  never  been  a  very  profit- 
able endeavor  for  broadcasters.  But  it  might 
be  added  that  the  Federal  Ck>mm\inlcatlona 
Commission  has  helped  to  push  WOMS-AM 
over  the  edge.  Some  years  ago  the  FCC  ruled 
a  broadcaster  with  both  AM  and  FM  trans- 
mitters ooiild  not  put  the  same  program  on 
both.  The  purpose  of  the  nillng  was  to  en- 
courage diversity  on  the  air.  The  effect.  In 
the  case  of  WOMS,  was  to  Increase  operating 
costs.  As  Washington  loses  Its  only  classical 
station  on  the  AM  band,  and  acquires  Its 
twenty-first  pop  music  station,  the  FCC 
might  ask  itself  whether  that  rule  Is  serving 
Its  purpose. 

NAVY  REPORTS  ON  NUCLEAR  SUB- 
MARINE ACCIDENTAL  DISCHARGE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  tils  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  resi- 
dents of  the  east  coast  were  alarmed  last 
month  when  it  was  reported  that  a 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  transferring 
its  atomic  reactor  coolant  to  a  submarine 
tender  in  the  Thames  River  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  had  inadvertenUy  dis- 
charged 500  gallons  of  radioactive  water 
into  the  river. 

Upon  learning  of  this,  I  wrote  to  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  requesting  a  full  report  tmd 
information  on  the  potential  danger  in- 
volved and  steps  taken  to  insure  that 
leakages  do  not  occur  again. 

I  have  received  a  reply  from  Admiral 
Zumwalt  which  I  feel  satisfies  the  Intent 
of  my  inquiry.  Although  we  all  are  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  such  an  acci- 
dent did  occur,  I  am  confident,  from 
Admiral  Zimiwalt's  reidy,  that  the  Navy 
is  cognizant  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter  and  has  taken  steps  to  prevent 
any  recurrences. 

Admiral  Zumwalt's  letter  follows: 
CHizr  or  Naval  Opkratioks, 

February  I,  1972, 
Hon.  John  S.  Monaoan, 
V.S.  House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DcAB  Mk.  Monagan:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  11,  1972  concerning  the 
accidental  discharge  of  atomic-reactor  cool- 
ant In  the  Thames  River  In  New  London, 
Connecticut.  The  following  Is  provided  In  re- 
sponse to  yoxir  Inquiry. 

On  29  December  1971,  the  nuclear  powered 
submarine  USS  Daee  was  moored  alongside 
the  submarine  tender  USS  Fulton  located  at 
the  State  Pier  In  New  London,  Connecticut. 
A  frequent  and  normal  operation  conducted 
under  these  circumstances  Is  for  the  sub- 
marine to  transfer  excess  water  generated 
during  operation  of  the  reactor  plant  to  the 
storage  and  processing  tanks  In  the  tender. 

In  shipboard  reactors,  pressurized  vroter 
droulatlng  through  the  reactor  core  picks  up 
the  heat  of  nuclear  reaction.  Reactor  cool- 
ing water  clrctilates  through  a  closed  piping 
system  to  heat  exchangers  which  transfer  the 
heat  to  water  in  a  secondary  steam  system 
isolated  from  the  primary  cooling  water.  The 
steam  Is  then  used  as  the  source  of  power  for 
the  propulsion  plant  as  well  as  for  auxiliary 
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machinery.  Discharges  of  radioactivity  from 
ships  occur  prlmarUy  when  reactor  coolant 
water  expands  as  a  result  of  being  heated  to 
operating  temperature;  this  coolant  passes 
through  a  punflcation  system  ion-exchange 
resin  bed  prior  to  discharge  to  the  tender. 
The  tenders  are  further  equipped  with  proc- 
essing systems  to  remove  most  of  the  radio- 
activity from  the  liquid  wastes. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  water  trans- 
fer connections  were  arranged  Improperly 
between  the  submarine  and  the  tender  and 
were  op>erated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
about  500  gallons  of  the  water  to  be  dis- 
charged directly  into  the  Thtunes  River. 

Measurements  of  the  level  of  radioactivity 
are  required  to  be  made  prior  to  such  trans- 
fers. In  this  case  the  measurements  were 
made  and  found  to  be  normal.  Subsequent 
measurements  confirmed  these  results.  The 
levels  measiured  were  such  that  the  total 
amount  of  radioactivity  of  the  500  gallons  of 
water  discharged  Into  the  Thames  River  In 
this  instance  was  0.0002  curies.  If  an  individ- 
ual worker  In  the  nuclear  Industry  were  to 
drink  all  this  radioactivity,  he  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  radiation  exposure  allowed  annually 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunission  and  other 
federal  or  International  regulations. 

This  event  was  reported  immediately  to 
Navy  headquarters  in  Washington  and  Nor- 
folk. The  Navy  Immediately  collected  and 
analyzed  samples  of  harbor  water  from  the 
point  of  discharge  and  from  siurounding 
locations.  No  radioactivity  was  detectable  in 
these  samples;  this  result  would  be  expected 
since  discharged  water  is  rapidly  diluted  In 
the  harbor.  Harbor  bottom  sediment  samples 
were  also  taken  upon  orders  from  Navy  head- 
quarters with  the  same  procedures  used  for 
thorough  siurveys  of  the  environment  con- 
ducted by  the  Navy  foiu-  times  each  year. 
Analyses  of  these  sediment  samples  showed 
no  increase  In  the  radioactivity  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  environmental  radioactivity 
in  New  London  harbor  was  lower  than  when 
previously  siirveyed  by  a  radiological  health 
laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
(This  laboratory  \b  now  part  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency) . 

The  Navy  decided  no  announcement  was 
necessary.  The  assessment  was  made  In  head- 
quarters that  the  amounts  of  radioactivity 
Involved  in  this  Instance  were  well  below 
thoee  which  could  have  possibly  had  any 
effect  on  the  marine  environment,  water 
quality  or  health  and  safety  of  the  general 
public.  Under  these  circumstances  there  Is 
no  requirement  for  the  Navy  to  notify  on  an 
urgent  basis  any  outside  agency  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  State 
Health  Department  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsslon.  All  such  discharges  are  pub- 
lished and  provided  to  such  agencies  In  an 
annual  repwt. 

Low  level  radioactive  waste  Is  generated  In 
the  operation  of  the  more  than  one  hundred 
Navy  nuclear  powered  ships  and  in  the  main- 
tenance on  these  ships  performed  by  sub- 
marine tenders,  bases  and  shipyards.  The 
Navy's  policy  is  to  minimize  the  amounts  of 
radioactivity  discharged.  This  policy  has  been 
effective  such  that  the  total  of  all  the  radio- 
activity discharged  to  all  harbors  in  the  world 
from  all  these  sources  was  less  than  0.002 
curies  In  1971.  Including  the  recent  Inad- 
vertent discharge  In  New  London. 

This  total  of  all  the  Navy's  radioactivity 
discharged  Into  harbors  Is  much  leas  than 
njost  individual  electrical  power-generating 
nuclear  reactors  discharge  each  year.  It  Is 
much  lees  than  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
nilasion  regulations  permit  a  licensee  to  dis- 
charge Into  a  single  sanitary  sewage  system. 
The  Navy  achieves  theee  small  discharges 
by  using  limits  and  procedures  more  strin- 
gent than  those  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  (Incorporated  into  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  In  1970) ,  UJ3. 
Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon,  National  Council 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements, 


National  Academy  of  Sciences,  International 
Commission  on  Radlologicfil  Protection,  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Each  year  the  Navy  prepares  and  issues  a 
report  entitled  "Environmental  Monitoring 
and  Disposal  of  Radioactive  Wastes  from  VS. 
Naval  Powered  Ships  and  their  Support  Fa- 
culties." This  annual  report  Is  published  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  In  Its 
widely  distributed  monthly  "Radiological 
Health  Data  and  Reports."  It  describes  the 
procedures  used  and  presents  results  of  all 
radioactive  discharges  made  by  the  Navy's 
nuclear  powered  ships  and  their  support 
faculties. 

The  latest  Issue  of  this  report  was  also 
published  in  the  Hearings  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program — 
1971.  In  the  Foreword  to  these  hearings  the 
Joint  Committee  conunented  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows: 

"The  committee  takes  special  note  of  the 
report  provided  by  Admiral  Rlckover  on  the 
safe  disposal  of  radioactive  waetes  by  the 
many  faclUtles  and  activities  under  his  di- 
rection, and  of  the  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  in  environmental  protection 
which  Is  refiected  In  that  report.  With  re- 
sponslblUty  for  some  110  shipboard  reactors, 
nine  shipyards,  11  tenders,  and  two  subma- 
rine bases.  Admiral  Rlckover  has  designed 
and  operated  his  program  from  Its  inception 
with  such  care  and  technical  skill  that  this 
vast  complex  of  activities  has  no  significant 
Impact  on  the  environment.  Less  than  0.024 
curies  of  radioactivity  was  released  to  the  en- 
vironment during  1970  into  all  ports  and 
harbors,  both  United  States  and  foreign,  by 
U.S.  Navy  nuclear-powered  ships  and  their 
support  facilities.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  commends  this  achievement 
to  the  attention  of  both  indvistry  and  the 
public  as  an  example  of  what  oan  be  accom- 
plished through  technical  skill  and  a  dis- 
ciplined concern  for  the  environment  In 
which  we  live." 

I  think  you  can  see  from  the  above  and 
the  enclosed  report  that  the  Navy  has  taken 
and  continues  to  take  this  matter  very  seri- 
ously and  has  a  record  which  demonstrates 
the  care  used.  I  can  also  assure  you  that  we 
are  continually  searching  for  ways  to  Improve 
our  excellent  record. 
Warm  regards, 

E.  R.  Zxn(WAi,T,  Jr., 
Admiral,  V.S.  Navy. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SHERMAN 
ANTITRUST  ACTT 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permision  to  extend  his  remsu-ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to  provide  that 
exclusive  territorial  franchises,  under 
limited  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
or  a  monopoly  or  attempt  to  monopolize. 

This  would  clear  up  uncertainties  left 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1967  fran- 
chising case  of  United  States  against 
Arnold,  Schwinn  and  Co.,  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  territorial  and  customer 
restrictions  Imposed  on  the  supplier  by 
the  purchaser.  The  Supreme  Court  dis- 
tinguished between  those  cases  in  which 
the  company  retained  title  to  the  goods, 
treating  its  wholesalers  as  agents  or  con- 
signees, and  the  cases  in  which  it  trans- 
ferred title  to  the  retailers.  In  the  former 
case,  the  Court  held  the  Arnold,  Schwinn 
Co.'s  restrictions  on  territories  and  cus- 
tomers to  be  lawful  unless  unreasonable 


under  the  Sherman  Act's  "rule  of  rea- 
son." But  in  the  latter  case  where  the 
company  no  longer  owned  the  goods,  the 
Court  held  that  the  vendor  could  not 
lawfully  impose  limitations  on  the  ven- 
dee. Thus,  the  freedom  of  franchisers  to 
impose  territorial  and  customer  limita- 
tions was  limited  under  a  "rule  of  rea- 
son," only  to  thoee  cases  of  agency  and 
consignment  sales. 

My  proposal  would  do  away  with  the 
distinctions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  and  declare,  with  a  number  of 
(lualiflcaUons,  all  such  distribution  ar- 
rangements— regardless  of  who  held  the 
titie — not  in  restraint  of  trade  as  defined 
by  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  by  adding  on  a  new  section 
stating  that  a  contract  or  8igreanesit  be- 
tween a  purchaser  and  supplier,  which 
restricts  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to 
the  distribution  of  the  supplier's  prod- 
uct to  a  clearly  defined  territorial  area, 
shall  not  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition, providing  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met: 

Hrst.  The  product  or  products,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  exclusive  territorial 
franchise  agreement,  must  be  in  free  and 
open  competition  with  similar  products 
produced  by  persons  other  than  the  sup- 
plier. 

Second.  The  purchaser  imder  the  ex- 
clusive franchise  must  be  in  free  and 
open  competition  with  other  vendors  of 
similar  merchandise  within  the  defined 
territorial  area. 

Third.  The  purchaser  must  not  be  in- 
hibited by  the  terms  of  such  agreement 
from  deeding  in  like  or  similar  products 
of  persons  other  than  the  supplier. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  this  proposal 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  actiMi  by 
the  House. 

THE  DoNOIR  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  sisked  and  W£is  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
90th  Congress  legislation  wtis  first  in- 
troduced to  include  all  of  the  DuNolr 
drainage  basin  in  the  Washakie  Wil- 
derness. In  the  9l6t  Congress  a  bill  was 
drafted  to  effect  a  compromise  which 
would  have  included  only  about  30,000 
acres  of  this  area,  known  as  the  East- 
West  DuNolr,  and  Increased  acreage  to 
act  as  a  buffer  zone  to  the  Ramshom,  as 
well  as  to  provide  the  Inclusion  of  addi- 
tional acreage  lying  outside  the  strati- 
fied primitive  area.  In  Fremont  and  Hot 
Springs  Counties,  which  was  of  such 
quality  that  it  should  be  given  wilder- 
ness protection.  At  that  time — 1968 — 
Congress  concluded  that  the  DuNoir  was 
an  unusually  scenic  area  which  deserves 
protection  from  additional  encroach- 
ment, but  clearly  reported  that  "because 
of  early  tie-hack  harvesting  as  well  as 
four-wheel  drive  access  roads  which 
cross  the  area."  all  of  the  DuNoir  did  not 
fully  qualify  for  wilderness  classification. 
The  compromise  thereafter  arrived  at 
designated  a  portion  of  the  DuNoir  as  a 
"Special  Management  Area,"  and  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
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Ice  was  agreeable  to  this  compromise, 
and  agreeable  to  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  last  year's  act  which  would 
"not  permit  harvesting  of  timber  or  pub- 
lic or  private  vehicular  use  of  any  exist- 
ing roads,  and  would  not  permit  con- 
struction or  expansion  of  any  roads  in 
this  area." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
the  92d  Congress — January  1971 — Wy- 
oming's two  Senators  introduced  S.  166 
in  the  Senate  which  was  carrying  alive 
the  compromise  from  last  year.  I  was 
happy  to  introduce  into  the  House  HJft. 
1552,  patterned  identically  on  S.  166,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  companion 
legislation  in  this  regards,  tind  in  the 
hope  that  this  would  quickly  become  law 
and  the  provisions  of  special  manage- 
ment protection  for  DuNolr  would  oon- 
clude  this  matter. 

As  H.R.  1552  became  scheduled  for 
hearings  in  the  House  Subconunittee  on 
Public  Lands  this  summer.  It  became 
apparent  that  many  in  Wyoming  were 
having  second  thoughts  about  this  "Spe- 
cial Management  Area"  and  about  the 
assertions  in  earlier  Senate  reports  that 
this  area  did,  in  fact,  contain  such  evi- 
dences of  "tie-hack  harvesting  and  of 
four-wheel -drive  access  roads  across  the 
area"  which  would  disqualify  it  fnmi 
the  wilderness.  Also,  the  Forest  Service 
maintained  that  it  would  favor  the  en- 
actment of  section  5  calling  for  special 
management  care  for  DuNolr.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  first  day  of  hearings  on 
H.R.  1552  last  summer,  Forest  Service 
witnesses  stated  that  the  Forest  Service 
was  adamantly  opposed  to  section  5. 

It  wsis  therefore  apparent  to  me  that 
section  5  was  going  to  be  stricken  and 
that  we  had  a  whole  new  ballgame  re- 
garding Washakie  Wilderness. 

During  the  August  recess  I  visited  the 
area  to  get  a  firsthand  look  at  the  so- 
called  evidences  of  early  tie-hack  har- 
vesting and  of  four-wheel  access  roads. 
It  was  readUy  apparent  to  me  that  the 
entire  EhiNolr  basin  was  not  only  eligible 
for  inclusion  as  wilderness,  but  was,  in 
fact,  probably  the  most  desirable  area  in 
sJl  Wyoming  to  be  in  wilderness.  What 
were  referred  to  as  roads  of  four-wheel 
vdilcles  turned  out  to  be  slight  paths, 
sometimes  one  single  path  rather  than 
two,  oftentimes  untraversable  because 
of  a  blow  down  or  the  restoration  of  the 
forest  floor,  all  of  which  was  considerably 
less  a  mark  on  the  land  than  paths  used 
by  pack  horses  in  present  wilderness 
areas.  I  found  that  evidence  of  so-called 
tie-hacking  of  50  years  ago  was  nothing 
more  than  an  occasional  deteriorated 
stimip.  not  from  clear-cutting,  not  from 
mature  harvesting  program,  but  from 
the  old  practice  of  a  selective  cut  of 
large  and  Isolated  trees  leaving  stumps 
which  virtually  distintegrated  upon  the 
push  of  a  foot. 

I  also  flew  the  area  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  noticed  that  for  every  lake  or 
two  that  would  be  restored  to  wilderness 
in  the  DuNolr  there  seemed  to  be  an 
equal  number  of  lakes  left  available  for 
four-wheel  traffic  in  the  forest  south  and 
west  of  DuNolr  and  around  Brooks  Lake. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  "spe- 
cial management  area"  protection  could 
not  be  afforded  this  area,  then  it  would 


have  to  be  a  part  of  the  wilderness,  and 
so  I  acted  accordingly. 

I  prepared  an  amendment  to  return 
all  of  the  DuNolr  drainage  area  into 
Washakie  Wilderness,  but  I  yielded  to  my 
chairman,  WATm:  Aspinall,  to  whose 
good  Judgment  I  am  always  pleased  to 
defer,  when  he  suggested  that  a  better 
way  to  handle  this  ought  to  be  to  include 
not  the  entire  DuNolr  drainage  area,  but 
only  that  portion  in  the  north  that  had 
been  designated  a  special  management 
imit.  Thus,  his  substitute  took  the  place 
of  my  amendment  and  the  House  version 
of  this  bill  now  reads  that  about  30,000 
acres  of  the  upper  DuNolr  will  be  in- 
cluded. This  will  exclude  about  7,000 
acres  of  virtually  all  heavily  timbered 
land  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  middle 
fork  Long  Creek,  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  DuNoir.  This  will  still  remain  in  the 
national  forest.  It  is  approximately  5 
miles  from  the  closest  vestige  of  clear- 
cutting  on  the  Forest  Service  lands  which 
are  sidjacent  to  the  DuNolr  area. 

The  DuNolr  is  Inestimably  attractive 
4«ntlr,Jias_truly  worthy  of  inclusion  as 
wilderness  if  any  land  in  Wyoming  Is. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  seen  fit  to  pass  H.R.  1552 
this  afternoon. 


MARYLAND  STATE  SENATOR  LA- 
PIDES  FOR  ABOLITION  OF  STRIP 
MININQ 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  deep  concern  over  the  dev- 
astation and  destruction  caused  by  strip 
mining  for  coal  is  rapidly  spreading.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  hundreds  of  letters 
flowing  into  my  office  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  even  from  some 
foreign  countries.  In  addition,  a  fine 
Maryland  State  Senator  from  Baltimore, 
the  Honorable  Julian  L.  Lapldes,  has 
responded  to  the  call  by  many  of  his 
constituents  and  has  Introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Maryland  Legislature  to  abolish  the 
strip  mining  of  coal. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  statement  by 
Senator  Lapldes  follow:  | 

No.  2S1 

A  bill  entitled  an  act  to  add  new  Section 
662  (a-1)  to  Article  660  of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland  (1970  Replacement 
Volume  and  1971  Supplement),  title 
"Natural  Resovircea,"  sut>tltle  "Mining," 
subheading  "Strip  Mining,"  to  follow  Im- 
mediately after  Section  663  (a)  thereof  to 
ban  strip  mining  on  land  owned  by  the 
State  and  providing  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion thereof 

Sxcnoi*  1.  Be  it  enacts  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  new  Section  662 
(a-l>  be  and  it  is  hereby  added  to  Article 
66C  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  (1970 
Replacement  Volume  and  1971  Supplement) , 
title  "Natural  Reeources,"  subtitle  "Mining," 
sabbaMllng  "Strip  Mining,"  to  foUow  Im- 
mediately after  Section  662 (a)  thereof  and 
read  as  follows: 

(a-1)  (1)  The  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  not 
issue,  extend  or  renew  any  permit  to  mine 
coal  by  the  a>pen-pit  or  strip  method  on  tmy 
land  owned  by  the  State  of  Maryland  whether 
the  ownership  includes  the  mineral  rights 
incident  to  the  land  or  not.  y 


(2)  Any  person  who  mines  coal  by  the 
open-pit  or  strip  method  without  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $1000  nor  more  than  $10,000  or 
by  im,pri3onment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Each  day 
a  violation  hereunder  exists  shall  be  a 
separate  offense. 

(J)  In  addition  to  any  fine  imposed  by  a 
violation  of  this  section,  every  person  con- 
victed hereunder  shall  pay  to  the  Director  a 
sum  sufficient  to  reclaim  the  area  mined. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1972. 

Explanation:  Italics  indicate  new  matter 
added  to  existing  law.   [Brackets]   Indicate 
matter  stricken  from  existing  law. 
Statsmknt    or    Jitlian    L.    LAprozs,    Benati 
Floor,  Jant7Art  20, 1972  Stbip  Minino 

Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Oentlemen  of 
the  Senate:  This  morning  I  am  Introducing 
two  bUls  which  grapple  with  the  problem 
of  coal  strip  mining  in  Maryland.  One  bill 
would  abolish  all  strip  mining  In  Maryland 
by  July,  1973;  the  other  would  prohibit  any 
strip  mining  on  state-owned  lands  after  July 
1st  of  this  year. 

The  passage  of  these  bills,  I  believe,  la 
critical  if  w{>  are  to  curb  the  present  de- 
structlveness  and  prevent  Its  further  growth. 

This  summer  I  visited  a  number  of  strip 
mining  sites  In  Western  Maryland  where 
I  witnessed  firsthand  the  devastation  that  ac- 
companies these  mining  activities.  Strip 
mining  Inflicts  Irreparable  environmental 
damage:  It  disfigures  the  countryside  and, 
if  left  unchecked,  is  a  contemptuous  men- 
ace to  natiiral  beauty.  Strip  mining's  nega- 
tive Impact  is  so  great  that  It  diminishes  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

As  a  resiUt  of  contour  mining  here  in  Mary- 
land between  1600  and  2000  acres  have  been 
abandoned.  The  ugly  scars  left  in  the  wake 
of  strip  mining  blemish  the  state's  attrac- 
tiveness and  ruin  considerable  tracts  of  land. 

Strip  mining's  harmful  effects,  however, 
extend  far  beyond  the  aesthetic.  It  pollutes 
the  air  and  the  water,  contributes  to  soil 
erosion,  kills  existing  vegetation  and  destroys 
wildlife  habitat.  These  dangers  are  obviously 
injurious  to  the  environment  and  they  can 
adversely  affect  the  ecological  balance  of  an 
entire  region. 

An  inevitable  argument  used  to  defend 
strip  mining  claims  that  the  land  denuded 
by  the  mining  can  be  and  often  is  later 
reclaimed.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  does 
not  support  this  position.  The  land  used 
by  strip  mining  can  never  be  restored;  the 
ravaged  hlgbwalls  remain  and  some  extend 
upward  100  feet.  Reclamation  as  it  Is  prac- 
ticed is  little  more  than  a  cosmetic  treat- 
ment that  feebly  disguises  lasting  destruc- 
tion. I  should  also  emphasize  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  mined  land  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  even  this  limited  camoufiage.  The  dam- 
age done  by  strip  mining  is  real  and  it  is  ir- 
reparable; the  visible  results  of  reclamation 
only  serve  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 

In  my  opinion  a  particularly  heinous  aspect 
of  the  problem  here  in  Maryland  Involves 
strip  mining  on  state-owned  land.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Ladles  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  such 
mining  Is  taking  place  this  very  day  on  the 
campus  of  Prostburg  State  College  and  at 
Savage  River  State  Forest.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  Is  in  the  State's  best  interest  to  allow 
this  to  continue.  The  purpose  of  state  land 
shotQd  not  be  to  afford  a  private  entrepreneur 
a  profit;  rather,  the  land  must  be  available 
for  public  use.  Surely  it  Is  incuml>ent  on  us 
as  legislators  to  Insure  that  the  state  meet 
its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental protection  and  further  that  It  seek 
to  protect  its  natural  beauty  for  the  pleasure 
of  present  and  future  generations. 

If,  here  In  Maryland,  we  face  considerable 
problems  resulting  from  strip  mining,  we, 
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nonetheless,  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  widespread  devastation  that  plagues 
our  sister  states  of  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. To  capitalize  on  this  opportunity, 
though.  It  Is  urgent  that  we  act  immediately. 
Because  of  its  quick  profits,  strip  mining  has 
enjoyed  rapid  growth  and  promised  to  con- 
tinue expanding  unless  we  Intervene  deci- 
sively to  check  any  further  destruction.  The 
time  to  stop  strip  mining's  assault  on  Mary- 
land's countryside.  I  believe,  is  now. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pricc  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  2  pjn.,  Feb- 
ruary 9  and  the  balance  of  the  we^  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Corman,  for  week  of  February  7. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  J,  WiXLiAH  Stanton  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account 
of  surgery. 

Mr.  FoRSTTHs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD).  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness  in  fainlly. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Vetsey).  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  February  8, 1972,  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mazzoli),  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  C30NZALEZ,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Rettss,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Pepper,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mikva,  on  February  9,  for  30 
minutes.  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Baring  prior  to  passage  of  H.R. 
3339. 

Mr.  RoNCAuo  prior  to  the  passage  of 
HJl.  1552  on  the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  S.  1857. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  Immediately  be- 
fore the  passage  of  H.R.  9756. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  to  extend  his 


remarks  immediately  following  passage 
of  HJl.  7088. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL)  to  extend  his  remarks  on  H.R. 
12741. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lanogrebe. 
Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Terry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  t^o  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Morse  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  MosHER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Foley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  three  instfmces. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Ml-.  Symington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pauntroy  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  8, 1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  estimated  value  of  support  fur- 
nished frcm  military  functions  appropria- 
tions to  varioxis  coimtrtee,  covering  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972,  pursiiant  to 
section  738(b)  of  PubUc  Law  92-2<M;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1560.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  flnanolal 
condition  and  operating  results  of  working 
capital  funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  of  Jime  30,  1971,  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C. 
2208;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submis- 
sion of  a  report  required  by  section  606(f) 
of  Public  Law  92-166;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel 
Policy),  transmitting  a  supplemental  list  of 
persons  formerly  affiliated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  have  filed  reports  for 
fiscal  year  1971  Indicating  employment  by  a 
defense  contractor,  together  with  copies  of 
their  reports,  pursuant  to  83  Stat.  212;  to  the 
Committee  o^i  Armed  Services. 

1563.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  for  fiscal  year  1971  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property,  piirsuant  to  section  404 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1564.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
pursuant  to  20  n.S.C.  67;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1665.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1566.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Geological  Survey  outside  the  na- 
tional domain  during  the  6  months  ended 
December  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  43  TT.S.C.  31 
(c) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1667.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  copies  of  two  pe- 
titions for  amendment  of  the  fiammabUity 
standard  for  chUdren's  sleepwear  published 
July  29,  1971,  both  of  which  were  received 
during  December  1971,  and  notice  of  an  In- 
formal public  hearing  on  the  petitions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1668.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  delay  In  the  submission  of 
reports  on  the  economics  of  clean  air,  and  on 
the  progress  being  made  toward  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  pursuant  to 
sections  312  and  313  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1669.  A  letter  from  the  Clialrman,  Adminis- 
trative   OoQferenoe    of    the    United    States, 
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tranBmlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Conference  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1670.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterana*  Affairs;  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglilatlOQ  to  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  forgo  malting  a  direct 
loan  where  a  lender  wlU  make  a  guaranteed 
loan  at  a  reasonable  discount;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1671.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cochalrman,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission;  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1971,  ptir- 
suant  to  section  610  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1572.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man, New  England  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1971.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 610  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

RCUBIVKU  FHOM  TBX  COICPTKOLLXK  OKMnUI. 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
Issued  or  released  In  January  1972,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  91-510;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1674.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  two  ways  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
reduce  the  costs  of  donating  commodities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1676.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  limited  Impact  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  demonstration 
grant  program  on  the  national  solid  waste 
disposal  problem;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OperatloiM. 

1676.  A  letter  ffrom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  continuing  problems  in  paying  State 
dalms  for  administrative  expenses  of  public 
assistance  programs  administered  by  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1677.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  effects  of  Federal  expenditures 
on  the  economy  of  Johnson  County,  Ky.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operatlona. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tft  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

{Puratumt  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
FeXnuary  1,  1972,  the  fotlovHng  report  was 
Hied  on  February  4, 1972] 

lir.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  12350.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized  lui- 
der  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-815).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  th^K'Vhole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

It  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
'  34972.  the  following  reports  were 
on  February  4,  1972] 
OARSfATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Ine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  7088.  A  bill  to  pro- 
'vlde  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tlnlcum 
Environmental  Center  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-816).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12186.  A  IriU  to 
strengthen  the  penalties  Imposed  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.^3^17) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tberwhole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Oommltte«  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJl.  8975.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  commuter  fare 
revenue;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-623).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MTTiTJB  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HA.  9463.  A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
of  pre-Colimiblan  monumental  and  archi- 
tectural sculpture,  murals,  and  any  frag- 
ment or  part  thereof,  exported  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  coimtry  of  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-824).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VANIK:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  9900.  A  bill  to  amend  section  IIS 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  the  entire  amount 
of  the  compensation  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of 
civilian  employees  who  are  prisoners  of 
war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a  detained 
status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-825).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJt.  11196.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  xuirelated  business 
Income;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
92-826).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2076.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
Rodriguez  LaHera  (Rept.  No.  92-818) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERG :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ampcux) 
Coronado  Vleuda  de  Pena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Tolanda  Pena,  Marlsela 
Pena,  and  Lorenzo  Pena;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-819).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Horise. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lesley 
Earle  Bryan  (Rept.  No.  92-820).  Referred  to 
the  Coounlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Oocnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Matyas  Hunyadl  (Rept.  No.  92-821) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  WhoJe  House. 

Mr.  RODlNO:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7011.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adrlano 
Botelho  Monlz;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-822).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BOLANQ: 

HJl.  12948.  A  bill  to  amend  and  expand  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  to  reduce 
national  imemployment  and  stimulate  non- 
Inflatlonary  economic  growth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  GARNET: 
Hit.  12949.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
benefit  Increase  with  a  9100  mtnimnTii  pri. 
mary  benefit  and  subsequent  oost-of-livlng 
IncreaMS,  to  Increase  the  earnings  base  to 
$12,000,  and  to  liberalize  the  retirement  teet, 
and  to  amend  tlUe  XVULi  of  such  act  to 
to  provide  medicare  coverage  for  disability 
beneficiaries  without  regard  to  age  and  to 
Include  payment  for  chiropractic  services 
and  prescription  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
HJl.  12950.  A  blU  to  amend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  special  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  certain  veterans 
awarded  the  piuple  heart;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

HA.  12951.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
standard  for  preservation  of  disability  rat- 
ings; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

HA.  12952.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  by  providing  a 
3-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  malignant  tumors  (cancer)  which 
develop  within  3  years  from  the  date  of  sep- 
aration from  active  service;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

HA.  12953.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection 
(b)(1)  oif  section  41S  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maxlm\im  an- 
nual income  limitation  governing  payment 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
to  certain  parents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HA.  12954.  A  bUl  to  reqxiire  that  an  addi- 
tional  64  per  month    (reflecting  post-1970 
across-the-board  Increases  In  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits)   be  passed 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients,  either 
by  disregarding  such  amount  in  determin- 
ing their  need  or  otherwise;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRET?: 
HA.  12956.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  exclude  prisoners  in  work  re- 
lease programs  from  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  forbidding  the  use  of  convict  labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMrs-ORASSO: 
H.R.  12966.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual otherwise  eligible  may  be  paid  full 
widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefits  at 
age  66,  or  reduced  widow's  or  widower's  In- 
surance benefits  at  age  50  (age  46  in  case  of 
disability);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  12957.  A  bill  to  faciUtate  fresh  pursuit 
of  criminals  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the 
amounts  of  lead  and  cadmium  which  may  be 
released  from  glazed  ceramic  or  enamel  dln- 
nerware;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ICHOHS,  and  Mr.  RAfrsAU.) : 
H.R.  12969.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  certain 
civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of  rights 
may  not  be  brought  by  certain  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  and  to  provide  a  time  limita- 
tion with  respect  to  such  dvll  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HA.  12960.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
HA.   12961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-378,  84  Stat.  794)   to  expand  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  pilot  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor. 
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HA.  12962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  UJ3.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  PSsrelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 

zuo,  Mr.  BiNOHAM,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 

Dow,  Mr.  EiuBXBO,  Mr.  Halpxxm,  Mr. 

HABxnfOTON,     Mr.    Hathawat,    Mr. 

Hechlxb    of    West    Virginia,    Mrs. 

Hbckucb     of     MassachuseUs,     Mr. 

Bklstoski,  Mr.  MncHxix,  Mr.  Ryan, 

and  Mr.  Bronxa) : 

HA.  12968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  prescribe 

radiation  standards  for,  and  conduct  regular 

Inspections  of,  diagnostic  and  other  X-ray 

systems;    to   the   Committee  on   Interstate 

and  Forelg:n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  BAon.- 
Lo,    Mr.    BKii,    Mr.    Dkllums.    Mr. 
Faunteot,  Mr.  Haij>ixn,  Mr.  Mikva, 
and  Mr.  Mttckkll)  : 
H.R.  12964.  A  bill  to  provide  for  monthly 
furloughs  for  Federal  prisoners;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CHARA: 
HA.  12965.  A  blu  to  ban  the  usage  of  di- 
ethylstUbestrol   (DES)   as  a  growth  promo- 
tant;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HA.  12966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  require  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to 
provide  free  or  reduced-rate  transportation 
for  certain  railroad  employees  and  their  eli- 
gible dependents  to  the  same  extent  such 
transportation  was  available  to  such  employ- 
ees and  their  dependents  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HA.  12967.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States    Code,    to    prohibit    the    mailing    of 
obscene  matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
HA.  12968.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance     to     individuals     suffering     from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to  au- 
thorize project  grants  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  such  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  12969.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  an  "Older  Workers  Conservation 
Corps,"  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HA.  12970.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon  Act  (15  UJB.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
•rtve  territorial   arrangements  shall   not   be 
deemed    unlawful;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HA.  12971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  Of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Clark's  Fork  River,  Wyo.,  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  12972.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  provide 
that  exclusive  territorial  franchises,  vmder 
limited  clrciunstances,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monopoly 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HA.  12973.  A  bUl  to  provide  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HA.  12974.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  hoiwmg   for  low-    and   moderate-income 
lamuies  by  authorljdng  Federal  HOualng  Ad- 


ministration mortgage  insurance  and  Veter- 
ans' Administration  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  for  modular  or  Industrialized  housing 
meeting  applicable  code  requirements  but 
having  less  living  space  than  Is  required  un- 
der existing  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HA.  12976.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1072  (2) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  a 
child  being  adopted  within  the  definition  of 
dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HA.  12976.  A  bUl  to  reduce  poUutlon  which 
is  caused  by  Utter  composed  of  soft  drink 
and  beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  which  is  caused  by  such  Utter  by 
banning  such  containers  when  they  are  sold 
in  Interstate  commerce  on  a  no-deposit,  no- 
retum  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HA.  12977.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  to  the  service  acad- 
emies of  sons  of  certain  persons  in  missing 
status;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HA.  12978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
the  taking  and  holding  of  hostages  by  In^ 
mates  of  Federal  prisons,  and  for  the  making 
of  certain  agreements  with  such  Inmates  to 
seciire  the  release  of  such  hostages;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HA.  12979.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  of  retired 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  for  temporary  assignments;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HA.  12980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  VJB.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ESOH: 
H.R.  12981.  A  bill  to  amend  section  451  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain 
private  aircraft  arriving  or  departing  on 
flights  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  night 
or  on  Sunday  or  a  holiday  from  provisions 
requiring  payments  to  the  United  States  for 
overtime  services  of  customs  ofHcers  and  em- 
ployees and  to  treat  snowmobiles  as  highway 
vehicles  for  the  purposes  of  such  section;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
HA.  12982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30-per- 
oent  credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax 
for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
R.R.  12983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  UjB.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  tmder  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  eurangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Forelg^n  Commerce. 

H.R.  12984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  12985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  for  the  interest  on 
certain  governmental  obligations  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  to  provide  hospital 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  GARMATZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 

DmcELL,  Mr.  Mailliaxo,  Mr.  Dowm- 
ma,   Mr.    Pixlt,    Mr.    Lzccrrr,    Mr. 
MosHEK,  Mr.  BiAOGi.  Mr.  Ritpfe,  Mr. 
Ain>ER80K  of  California,  Mr.  But, 
Mr.  KTRoe,  Mr.  Sntdeb,   Mr.   Txta- 
NAN,  Mr.  PoRSTTHE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs. 
GEimTHs,  Mr.  Kakth,  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford.  Mr.  Contk,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.R.   12986.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969  to 
Increase  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving,  protecting,  restoring, 
and  propagating  selected  species  of  native 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H-R.  12987.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  termi- 
nate the  financing  of  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  benefits  through  premium 
payments  by  beneficiaries,  and  to  provide 
that  such  benefits  will  hereafter  be  financed 
instead  from  general  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  12988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  12989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  (iertaln  Inequities 
In  the  crediting  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cian service  In  connection  with  civil  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  12990.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
otherwise  eligible  who  is  permanently  un- 
employable may  be  paid  full  widow's  Insur- 
ance benefits  at  age  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MTr.T.H  of  Arkansas: 
HA.  12991.  A  bill  to  continue  imtil  the 
close  of  June  30,  1975,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself.    Ut. 
Obkt,  and  Mr.  Couohlin)  : 
HA.  12992.  A  bill  to  promote  research  ^ni^ 
development    of    drugs    or    chemical    com- 
pounds for  use  in  the  cure,  prevention,  or 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HA.  12993.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-542),  to  Include  the  EEl,  Klamath, 
and  Trinity  Rivers  as  comp>onents  of  the 
National  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system;  to 
the    Committee    on    Intertt^    and    T*»milar 
Affairs. 

HA.  12994.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
recreation  area  in  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
Counties,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  12996.  A  bill  to  dertgnate  certain  land 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  as  wlldemees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn«i)w 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12996.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument  in  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HA.  129P7.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  San  Joa- 
quin Wlldemees,  Sierra  National  Forest,  and 
Inyo  National  Forest  In  the  State  of  OaU- 
fomla;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HA.  12998.  A  bUI  to  establish  the  Gates  of 
the  Arctic  National  Park  In  the  SUte  of  Alas- 
ka, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12999.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as 
wilderness  the  national  forest  lands  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  in 
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Montana,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

HM.  13000.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faliB. 

HJl.  18001.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  landa  to  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  13003.  A  blU  to  establish  the  French 
Pete  Creek  National  Woodlands  Recreation 
Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  13003.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Missouri 
Breaks  Scenic  River  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13004.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  bound- 
aries of  Orand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  ptuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  1S006.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ROE    (for  himself,   and   Mr. 
Hunt)  : 
HJt.  13006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery  in  or 
near   Beverly,   Burlington   County,   NJ.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SPHiNoaa) : 
H.R.   13007.  A  bill  to  amend  section  396 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  in- 
crease and  extend  for  1  year  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
"Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
HH.  13008.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improving 
the  economy  and  living  conditions  in  rural 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    iSi.    VANIS     (for    himself    Mr. 
ScHTcm,  Mr.  Maodkm,  Mr.  Hechlxx 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Jamxs    V. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Tatron,  Mr.  BAonxo, 
Mr.    HARarNOTON,    Mr.    Rosxntrai., 
Mr.  Kek.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
PoDEix,    Mrs.    Hicks   of   Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Hklstoski,  Mr.  Btknx  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Halpkrn.     Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  TXERNAN,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  EiLBzao,  Mr.  Dunan,  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
HJl.    13009.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  physical  or  men- 
tal handicap  in  federally  assisted  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HJi.  13010.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  investigation  to  assess  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  environment  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  such  countries,  and  to  con- 
sider  plans    for   effectively    rectifying   such 
damage;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAOAN: 
HJEl.  13011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  clrcxunstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

KJ.  Res.  1063.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President:  to  the 
Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 

H.J.  Res.  1064.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dUpute 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among  cer- 
tain steamship  companlee  and  aosodated 
employers  and  certain  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1055.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning March  26.  19*72,  as  "National  Week 
of  Ooncem  for  Prlaoners  of  War/Mlsslng  in 
Action";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  ot  New  Jersey: 

H.J.  Res.  1056.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  settlement  at  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  Qoast  and  Hawaii  among  certain 
shippers  and  associated  employers  and  cer- 
tain employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  , 

By  Mr.  ZWACH:  ' 

H.J.  Res.  1067.  Joint  resolution  providing 
tor   a   6-year   moratorium   on   railroad   line 
abandonment;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.J.  Res.  1058.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

H.J.  Res.  1069.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  reconfirmation  by 
popular  vote  of  certain  Federal  Judges;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  624.  Concurrent  resolution: 
National  Day  of  Prayer  for  cause  of  World 
Peace:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEROLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  lifr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  NEL8XN,  and  Mr.  Qttte)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  626.  Conciirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
moratori\un  be  declared  on  any  fiu-ther 
abandonments  of  rail  services  at  facilities 
within  the  rural  and  non-metropolitan  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  until  Etecember  31, 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 

H.  Con.  Res.  526.  Concttrrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  those  Individuals  who  refused  to  register 
for  the  draft,  refused  induction  or  being  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  fled  to  a  for- 
eign country  to  avoid  f\urt;her  military  serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  527.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  various  political  en- 
titles thereof  should  adopt  "911"  as  the  na- 
tionwide, uniform,  emergency  telephone 
number;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.  Res.  801.  Resolution  designating  Janu- 
ary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.  Res.  802.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.  Res.  803.  Resolution  calling  for  peace 
In  Northern  Ireland  and  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Ireland;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Res.  804.  Resolution  to  provide  ftinds  for 
expenses  of  the  investigations  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  5  and  H.  Res.  19;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Res.  806.  Resolution  to  authorise  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  needs  of  rxiral  America  for  adequate 
railroad  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.  Res.  606.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
election  of  members  of  standing  committees. 


BSEMORIAUS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxJi,  memorialfl 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

302.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to 
amendment  of  the  Soil  Conaervation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  provide  for  a  Oo- 
lumbia-Snake-Palouse  Conservation  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire. 

303.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  relative  to  de- 
pleting the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial on  U.S.  currency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

304.  Also,  memorial  at  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  freedom  of 
religion  In  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

308.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  relative  to 
expansion  and  revltallzation  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

306.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  relative  to  authoriz- 
ing State  public  assistance  programs  to  use 
vendor  and  voucher  payments  in  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severely  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  13012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  Silva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HA.  13013.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  ZoUa 
Lozova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  13014.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oene  E. 
Trowbridge;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  13015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
R.  Davles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 
185.   The   SPEAKER  presented   a   petition 
of  Charles  Thomas,  Jr.,  Jollet,  m.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Fehi-uary  7,  1972 
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KEEP  AIR  POLLUTION  STANDARDS 


HON.  JEROIME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  present  for  my  colleagues  interest 
and  Lnf  onxiation,  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  on  January 
20,  1972.  Ths  resolution  concerns  the 
sw)ervisors'  adamant  opposition  to  a  1- 
year  suspension  of  the  1975  vehicle  emis- 
sion standards  imder  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  supervisors  feel  that  because  local 
agencies  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
control  of  vehicular  emissions,  but  are 
restricted  to  control  of  stationary 
sources,  it  is  up  to  the  Environmoital 
Protection  Agency  to  strictly  enforce 
this  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  myself,  am  not  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  requirements 
cannot  be  met  by  1975.  The  motor  vehicle 
emissions  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  concluding  statement 
cites: 

While  there  is  no  certainty  today  that  any 
1975  model  year  vehicles  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act,  the  status  of  develop- 
ment and  rate  of  progress  make  It  possible 
that  the  larger  maniifacturers  will  be  able 
to  produce  vehicles  that  will  qualify,  pro- 
vided that  provisions  are  made  for  catalyst 
replacement  and  other  maintenance,  for 
the  general  availability  of  fud  containing 
suitable  low  levels  of  catalyst  poisons.  Con- 
versely, if  the  above  provisions  are  not 
deemed  aoc^table  by  EPA,  it  appears  most 
unlikely  that  any  manufacturer  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  emission  levels 
required  In  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  will 
not  be  achieved  in  service,  in  any  event,  un- 
less regular,  periodic  maintenance  of  the 
emission-control  system  is  required  of  the 
owner. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  consider  the 
provisions  made  in  this  report  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  automobile  man- 
ufacturers to  meet  the  1975  emission 
standards.  If  it  is  possible  to  meet  the 
standards  established  by  Congress  with 
a  device  that  does  not  have  the  specified 
durability  period  required  by  law — sec- 
tion 202(d)  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act- 
then  perhaps  Congress  should  reconsider 
the  definition  of  "useful  life"  with  regard 
to  vehicles  and  engines. 
Resolution  bt  tbb  Board  of  Supkbvisors, 
CouNTT  or  Los  Angblks 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Hahn,  unani- 
mously carried,  the  following  re8olutl<m  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  air  pollution  has  been  defiling  the 
environment  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  more 
than  26  years  and  still  lingers  as  a  most 
urgent  and  sensitive  problem;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  and  welfare  of  over 
•even  million  residents  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty; and 

Whereas,  medical  science  has  accumulated 
epidemiological,  experimental,  and  clinical 
evidence  that  levels  of  air  pollution  in  Los 
Angeles     County     affect     significantly     the 


breathing  of  normal  subjects  during  high 
exposure  periods  and  constitute  a  hazard  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
County;  and 

Whereas,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association  has  aflirmed  rei>eatedly  that  air 
pollution  constitutes  a  hazard  to  the  health 
of  persons  living  in  this  County  and,  because 
of  air  poUutlon,  a  comprehensive  School  and 
Health  Smog  Warning  System  has  been  Im- 
plemented by  this  Bofuxl  of  Supervisors,  In 
accordance  with  the  county  medical  asso- 
ciation's recommendations,  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  students  and  people  of  this 
Coimty;  and  « 

Whereas,  the  Federal  air  quality  standards 
are  exceeded  for  nitrogen  dioxide  and  hydro- 
carbons In  Los  Angeles  Coiuity,  and  the 
standard  for  photochemloal  oxidant  is  ex- 
ceeded on  250  days  per  year  (and  every  day 
In  the  summertime),  and  In  addition  the 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide  are  exceeded 
on  200  days  per  year;  and 

Whereas,  virtually  the  only  contaminants 
for  which  air  quality  standards  are  often  ex- 
ceeded are  those  emitted  by  motor  vehicles, 
or  created  by  photochemical  reactions  of  con- 
taminants emitted  by  motor  vehicles;   and 

Whereas,  these  motor  vehicle  emissions 
will  prevent  Los  Angeles  County  from  com- 
plying with  the  Federal  air  quality  stand- 
ards by  1975,  as  required  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act;  and 

Whereas,  fuirther  delays  in  compliance  with 
1976  vehicular  emission  standards  will  delay 
still  further  the  date  when  oompUanoe  with 
the  air  quality  standards  can  be  attained; 
and 

Whereas,  such  further  delay  will  subject 
the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County  to  addi- 
tional exposure  to  these  harmful  con- 
taminants; and 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  as  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Air  Pollution  Oontr<^  District 
has  enacted  and  enforced  the  most  stringent 
RiUes  and  Regulations  for  stationary  sources 
In  effect  anywhere  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  local  agencies  have  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  control  of  vehicular  emissions,  and 
are  restricted  to  control  of  stationary 
sources;  and 

Whereas,  emissions  from  stationary  sources 
under  this  program  are  now  more  than  80% 
controlled;  and 

Whereas,  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
contribute  more  than  90%  of  the  total  pol- 
lution in  this  County  and  constitute  its  only 
Inadequately  controlled  source  of  emissions; 
and 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  has, 
since  1963,  by  repeated  communications, 
strongly  informed  and  constantly  reminded 
the  automobile  manufacturers  of  the  lurgent 
need  to  control  motor  vehicle  emissions  at 
the  earliest  possible  date;  and 

Whereas,  the  automobile  manufacturers, 
through  procrastination,  agreement,  and 
other  dilatory  tactics,  have  failed  and  re- 
fused to  comply  with  emission  standards  ex- 
cept when  they  were  forced  to  do  so;  and 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle 
Emissions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  recommended  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  that  enforcement  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for 
1976  vehicles  be  deferred  until  1976. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Emissions  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  should  be  rejected,  and  that  any 
request  by  any  automobile  manufacturer  for 
a  one-year  suspension  of  the  1976  Vehicle 
Emission  Standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
be  denied  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency:  and 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  any  program, 
procedure,  or  attempt  to  delay  effective  con- 
trol of  exhaust  emissions  from  motor  ve- 
hicles la  unacceptable  to  the  Oounty  of 
Los  Angeles;  and 

Bt  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  President,  each 
member  of  Congress  from  Calif omla,  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

State  of  Caufornia, 
County  of  Loa  Angeles,  sa: 

I,  James  S.  Mlze,  Executive  Oflioer-Clerk  ol 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Ooimty  of 
Los  Angeles,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  fore- 
going is  a  full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original  Minute  Entry  (No.  4)  of  an  action 
taken  Janufu^  20,  1972,  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
ex  officio  the  governing  body  of  all  other  spe- 
cial assessment  and  taxing  districts,  agen- 
cies and  authorities,  for  which  said  Board 
so  acts,  by  the  foUowlng  vote : 

Ayes:  Supervisors  Hahn,  Debs,  Ohaoe, 
Dorn. 

Noes:  None. 

Absent :  Supervisor  Bonelll. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  this  20th  day  of  January, 
1972. 

Jauxs  S.  Mize, 
Executive  Officer-Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Superviaora    of    the    County    of    Loa 
Angelea. 


CORPORATE  FARM  OPERATIONS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnoxNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  January  3  edition  of  UJ3.  News  b 
World  Report  included  an  excellent 
article  on  the  efifect  of  corporate  owner- 
ship of  many  of  the  Nation's  farms. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  growth 
in  large  scale  agricultural  business  has 
profoimd  effects  both  on  the  production 
of  crops  and  livestock  and  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  serious  issues  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  future  control  of  fanning  opera- 
tions are  closely  examined  in  this  excel- 
lent report. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article,  "What's  Ahead  for  the 
Family  Farm,"  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  Ahead  fob  the  Familt  Faem? 

Today,  corporations  have  only  a  toe  hold 
in  agriculture.  Tomorrow,  they  could  move 
in.  Would  that  t>e  good  for  the  country?  Itl 
a  growing  debate. 

Survival  of  the  family  farm  is  a  fast-grow- 
ing economic  and  political  Issue  in  Waahlng- 
ton  and  across  the  country. 

City  dwellers,  as  well  as  rural  people,  have 
a  stake  in  this  problem.  The  reason,  accord- 
ing to  Don  PaarltMarg,  top  economist  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"America's  system  of  family  farming  has 
produced  for  this  country  the  most  whole- 
some, nutritious  and  abundant  diet  enjoyed 
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by  people  at  any  time  in  history.  All  UUngB 
considered,  I  doubt  that  large-scale  corpora- 
tion farming  would  serve  the  public  as  well." 
President  NUon's  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Earl  L.  Butz,  has  said  that  he  will 
do  everything  he  can  to  get  "decent  prices 
and  fair  income"  for  family  farms.  But  he 
points  out  that  neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  have  been  able  to  slow  the  trend 
to  fewer  and  larger  farms  In  the  U.S. 

OWtNDLINO  NtriCBKBS 

During  the  Republican  Administration  of 
President  Elsenhower  In  the  1960s,  the  nwai- 
ber  of  U.S.  farms  declined  by  28  per  cent. 
In  the  1960s,  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  there  was  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent. 
In  the  first  three  years  of  the  Nizon  Admin- 
istration, another  10  per  cent  drop  was  re- 
corded. 

Latest  official  figures  put  the  total  of  Amer- 
ican farms  at  2.9  million.  Secretary  Butz 
predicts  that  another  million  or  so  of  these 
will  have  been  absorbed  Into  larger  units  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

This  trend  has  concentrated  more  and  more 
of  farming  Income  in  the  hands  of  relatively 
few  operators.  In  1970,  according  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  226,000  large  farms — 
8  per  cent  of  the  total — received  55  per  cent 
of  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings. 

These  were  farms  that  sold  (40,000  or  more 
of  produce  In  1970.  Some  had  sales  naming 
Into  millions  of  dollars.  The  majority  still 
are  regarded  as  family  farms,  but  they  sur- 
vive by  using  big-business  methods.  And  they 
worry  about  the  futtire.  Take  California, 
which  probably  has  more  large-scale  farming 
than  any  other  State. 

Near  Modesto,  Jack  Bowen's  350-acre  peach 
orchard  displays  a  sign  that  proclaims:  "A 
family  business  for  fo\ir  generations."  Sales 
top  (300,000  a  year.  Mr.  Bowen  has  replaced 
hundreds  of  migrant  pickers  with  a  giant 
machine  that  clutches  trees  by  the  trunk, 
shakes  the  fruit  onto  a  conveyor  which  car- 
ries It  to  waiting  trucks. 

But  California  peach  growers  already  are 
plagued  with  overproduction.  They  fear  fac- 
tory-type farming  will  worsen  this  problem. 
One  big  corporation,  an  oil  company,  grew 
640  acres  of  peaches  last  year  as  an  experi- 
ment. 

Says  Mr.  Bowen:  "If  corporations  with 
plenty  of  capital  get  serious  about  this  busi- 
ness, we've  had  it." 

John  Cronin  owns  and  operates  a  2,000 
acre  cattle  "spread"  near  Pleasanton  in  the 
Ban  Francisco  Bay  area.  He  says.  "The  big- 
gest problems  facing  cattlemen  today  are 
taxes  and  the  rush  of  people  to  the  country- 
side." His  tax  assessment  Jumped  from  $125 
an  acre  to  $1,200  in  one  year.  He  managed  to 
get  It  cut  to  9600. 

"You've  got  to  be  a  politician,  lawyer,  ac- 
countant, scientist,  public-relations  man,  en- 
vironmentalist and  J\ut  plain  hard-working 
if  you're  going  to  cut  it,"  says  Mr.  Cronin. 

New  Waterford,  Calif.,  Wes  Sawyer  and  his 
son  run  a  dairy  farm  of  1,500  acres.  Most  of 
their  1,000  cows  never  see  pasture.  Fed  a 
scientifically  controlled  diet,  they  are  milked 
at  the  rate  of  130  per  hour  with  the  help  of 
automated  equipment  that  washes  udders 
with  warm  water  before  milking  machines  are 
applied  and  applies  a  disinfectant  when  they 
are  removed. 

ralCILT  CCWPORATIONS 

Actually,  only  a  small  proportion  of  UJB. 
farms  are  now  incorporated.  Mr.  Paarlberg, 
who  is  director  of  agricultural  economics  for 
the  Agrlculttue  Department,  said  in  a  recent 
speech: 

"Only  about  1  per  cent  of  our  commercial 
farms  are  incorporated,  and  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  these  are  family  corporations,  set 
up  primarily  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
farm  from  one  generation  to  another." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  based  his  statistics  on  a 
study,  "Farm  Numbers  and  Sizes  in  the  Fu- 
ture," by  three  economists  on  bis  staff. 
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If  there  is  so  little  corporation  agriculture 
in  the  tJ.  S.  today,  why  the  deep  worry  over 
siurvival  of  the  family  farm? 

The  answer,  according  to  Mr.  Paarlberg,  Is 
that  in  the  past  "most  farm-raised  boys  would 
have  or  could  obtain  the  requirements  for 
successful  farm  operation:  a  bit  of  capital, 
suitable  manual  skill,  and  modest  managerial 
ability."  But  now,  he  said: 

"With  the  advance  of  agricultural  science, 
the  burden  of  management  has  become  In- 
tense. The  technical  knowledge  which  an  up- 
to-date  farmer  must  master  Is  much  broader 
than  Is  required  of  most  businessmen  with 
equal  Investment.  The  capital  needed  to  oper- 
ate a  modern  farm  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  farm-raised  boys." 

RISX  or  COOPEBATIVXS 

Family  farmers  have  had  to  adapt  to  this 
situation — or  get  off  the  land,  as  millions 
have  done.  One  way  In  which  they  adapt  Is  by 
forming  co-operatives. 

"The  co-op,"  says  Henry  Schacht  of  Cal- 
ifornia Canners  and  Growers  Co-operative, 
"Is  the  means  by  which  the  relatively  small 
and  medium-sized  can  band  together  to  get 
advantages  of  size  and  a  piece  of  the  market- 
ing action." 

California  leads  the  nation  in  business  done 
by  farm  co-operatives,  with  more  than  2  bil- 
lion dollars  in  annual  sales  and  85,000  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Schacht's  group,  for  example,  has  com- 
bined with  Trl-Valley  Growers  and  Pacific 
Coast  Producers  to  put  up  more  than  half  the 
State's  output  of  canned  pears,  apricots,  free- 
stone peaches  and  cherries. 

ROLE    OF    CONOLOMZRATCS 

This  past  June,  four  big  cotton-marketing 
co-operatives  In  various  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
merged  into  AMCOT. 

This  new  organization  represents  25  per 
cent  of  U.  S.  cotton  output,  and  has  world- 
wide markets. 

But  many  farm-co-operative  officials  worry 
over  possible  competition  from  conglomerate 
industries  that  enter  agriculture  with  access 
to  capital. 

Tenneco,  Inc.,  bought  out  the  Kern  Coim- 
ty  Land  Company  and  recently  added  a 
large  fr\iit  and  vegetable-marketing  firm  to 
form  Heggblade-MargiUeas-Tenneco,  Inc., 
which  is  committed  to  "a  concentrated  pro- 
gnun  to  Integrate  agricultural  operations 
from  seedling  to  supermarkets." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  notes  that  corporation  farm- 
ing is  not  necessarily  a  sxire-flre  formula 
for  success,  citing  failure  of  half  a  dozen 
large  ventiu^s  in  recent  years.  He  predicts: 

"I  think  we  will  get  more  large-scale  units, 
but  that  this  trend  vrtll  be  selective,  gradiial 
and  never  total.  I  expect  to  see  hog  produc- 
tion and  cattle  feeding  move  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  to  move  slowly." 

Mr.  Paarlberg  expects  dairy  farming  to 
remain  largely  in  the  bands  of  family  farms, 
because  "cows  are  individual  and  in  need  of 
individual  care." 

Large  farms,  says  Mr  Paarlberg,  are  vul- 
nerable to  unionization  of  their  labor  sup- 
ply, which  can  Increase  costs  sharply.  An- 
other disadvantage: 

"Large-scale  farms  have  very  high  fixed 
costs,  of  which  hired  labor  is  perhaps  the 
greatest.  In  a  bad  year,  these  costs  eat  them 
up.  The  family  farmer,  who  supplies  his 
own  labor,  meets  a  bad  year  by  paying  him- 
self a  lower  return  and  taking  in  his  belt  a 
notch  or  two." 

Government  payments,  in  the  Paarlberg 
view,  have  spurred  development  of  large 
farms  "by  providing  them  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, while  giving  only  nickels  and  dimes  to 
the  small  ones." 

There  Is  growing  pressure  In  Congress  to 
lower  the  present  ceiling  on  payments — 
$56,000  per  farm  on  major  crops.  A  leader  In 
this  movement  is  Representative  Paul  Find- 
ley,  an  Illinois  Republican,  who  urges  total 
payments  to  one  farm  be  limited  to  $20,000. 
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Mr.  Paarlberg  puts  the  question  of  sur- 
vival of  the  family  farm  in  these  terms: 

"We  now  supply  ourselves  with  food— 
the  best  diet  ever,  anywhere — with  some- 
thing less  than  17  percent  of  our  income. 
If  we  stay  with  the  family  farm  and  improve' 
its  efficiency,  the  percentage  of  income  spent 
for  food  will  go  still  lower.  .  .  , 

"Should  we  sacrifice  a  form  of  agricultural 
production  that  has  served  us  well,  that  has 
produced  good  people  as  well  as  good  cr(»M 
and  livestock?  ...  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
major  farm-policy  issue  of  the  dacads 
ahead." 


FRIENDS  PILL  CHURCH  AT  RITES 
FOR  FREDERICK  M.  DARROW 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or  NSW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every 
community  there  are  people  who  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  serving  their  family, 
their  friends  and  other  residents  of  the 
area.  The  village  of  Solvay,  and  the  en- 
tire coimty  of  Onondaga  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  recently  lost  such  a  man. 
Frederick  M.  Darrow  served  the  entire 
central  New  York  area  as  a  lay  preacher. 
He  communicated  his  spiritual  faith  to 
others,  as  we  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
talk  with  those  closest  to  us. 

In  his  memory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the 
service  he  contributed  to  countless  cen- 
tral New  Yorkers,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Congrxssional  Rzcobb,  a  report 
from  the  January  17,  1972  Post  Stand- 
ard. 

Feixnds  Fill  Ohukch  at  Bins  roi 

FszDXSicK  M.  Dabbow 

(By  Ramona  B.  Bowden) 

People  from  every  walk  of  life  and  a  wide 
variety  of  professions  filled  the  Solvay  United 
Methodist  Church  to  capacity  yesterday,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Frederick  M.  Darrow. 
This  gave  eloquent  evidence  of  how  greatly 
he  was  loved,  not  alone  in  the  community, 
but  in  the  Central  New  York  area  where  he 
served  many  denominations  as  a  lay  preacher. 

Mr.  Darrow's  death  Thursday  at  Commu- 
nity-General Hospital  was  a  shocking  grief 
toaU. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Franklin  J.  Weaver  and  by  Dr.  W. 
Ralph  Ward,  bishop  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Weaver  declared  he  was  acting  as  a 
spokesman  for  all  who  came  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  common  friend. 

"Were  I  not  to  speak,  the  very  walls  would 
cry  out — the  Sunday  school  where  Fred 
learned  about  the  Bible  and  where  he  later 
taught,  the  sanctuary  where  he  found  Joy 
in  worship,  the  choir  loft  where  he  sang, 
the  pulpit  from  which  he  often  preached  his 
faith,  the  altar  before  which  he  knelt  experi- 
encing the  presence  of  God,  the  Communion 
raU  where  he  was  confirmed.  All  these  and 
everywhere  we  turn  have  their  own  way  of 
telling  of  the  imforgettable  Christian  who 
has  been  ours  to  love,"  he  said. 

"Fred  not  only  believed  be  should  seek  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  should  practice  God's 
love  in  every  area  of  life,  and  this  he  did  till 
It  touched  each  one  of  us  and  left  its  Im- 
print for  good.  His  very  presence  was  a  price- 
less treasure  of  great  himilllty  mingled  with 
a  warmth  of  personal  concern,"  said  the 
minister. 

"As  your  spokesman,  I  hope  you  will  agree 
when  I  say,  what  a  man,  what  a  friend,  what 
a  Ood-given  spirit  and  what  an  honor  to 
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have  worked  with  him  and  have  him  teach 
us  how  to  be  an  exponent  of  aU  that  ntakee 
life  worthwhile,"  he  said. 

"To  the  bereaved  family  we  say  'thank  you 
for  letting  us  share  this  beautiful  fellowship." 
May  we  continue  to  be  strengthened  by  that 
life  whose  remembrance  will  ever  bless  us  as 
a  benediction."  he  said. 

Said  Bishop  Ward,  "Fred  Darrow  was  not 
an  ordained  minister,  but  as  a  layman  he 
gave  himself  to  this  sacred  and  singular  caU- 
mg.  He  was  significantly  blessed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  said. 

"He  was  an  outstanding  preacher,  for  he 
bad  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  he  enjoyed 
testi^rlhg  to  his  faith,  as  his  life  weU  illus- 
trated. He  was  a  devoted  husband,  father  and 
churchman,  a  faithful  servant  and  a  good 
person  to  have  around  in  all  the  offices  he  so 
effectively  fulfilled.  He  held  the  highest  office 
of  responsibility  in  the  Central  New  York 
Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
he  was  active  on  the  laity  board,  roles  he 
gave  himself  to  fully  as  he  did  in  a  new 
responsibility  he  had  Just  picked  up — director 
of  the  United  Methodist  Foundation.  But 
essentlaUy  Fred  was  a  preacher  and  he 
brought  life  and  light  to  immortality  through 
the  gospel  he  lived  and  to  which  he  bore  testi- 
mony In  the  pulpits  in  the  whole  region. 

"But  more  importantly,  his  business  life 
brought  affirmation  In  a  quiet  way  to  the  un- 
seen and  the  eternal.  His  desk  in  the  bank 
was  an  altar,  his  hobbles  and  books  were  his 
lecterns,  and  his  daily  life  a  litany  for  prais- 
ing God,"  said  the  bishop. 

"He  used  the  pulpit  well,  but  in  Fred  Dar- 
row the  light  of  immorality  came  through 
wherever  he  was,"  affirmed  Bishop  Ward. 

Mr.  Weaver  closed  the  service  by  reading 
one  of  Mr.  Darrow's  favorite  hymns,  "Take 
my  life  and  let  it  be  consecrated.  Lord,  to 
Thee." 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  OP  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PHYSICAL  FITNESS  CEN- 
TERS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cauroBifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
exciting  new  concept  of  neighborhood 
physical  fitness  centers  which  bring  fam- 
ilies together  has  been  developed  in  vail- 
ous  areas  of  San  Diego  by  two  prominent 
citizens,  Mrs.  Deborah  S.  Szekely,  owner 
of  the  famed  Golden  Door  health  spa, 
and  Dr.  John  L.  Boyer,  eminent  cardi- 
ologist. 

I  ask  to  include  as  a  portion  of  my 
remarks  the  following  newspaper  article 
which  describes  the  program: 
Faiolt  FrrNxss  anb  Fun — ^A  N«w  Comcxft, 

A  Nrw  ExxBciss  Fboobaic,  A  Nzw  Suc- 

CKSS  Stokt 

Sam  Dboo,  CAi,ir^App<dntm«nt  to  the 
President's  Coimcll/Oonferenoe  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  brought  together  two  San 
IMegans  who  previously  had  known  each  other 
only  by  reputation,  and  out  of  this  mwetlng 
grew  San  Diego's  tmique  program  of  free 
Family  Fitness  Fun  Nights,  now  operating 
three  consecutive  nights  a  week  In  six  centers 
throughout  the  city. 

"Of  course  I  was  familiar  with  Dr.  John  L. 
Boyer's  woilc  in  connecUon  with  the  San 
Diego  State  College  Jogging  Clinic."  says 
Mrs.  Deborah  Szekely.  "It  was  this  pioneer 
clinic  which  did  so  much  to  popularln  Jog- 
ging throughout  the  country.  And  I  also  was 
aware  that  Dr.  Boyer  was  an  eminent  cardi- 
ologist. But  curioxisly  enough  we  bad  never 
met. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"When  m  did,  w«  discovered  that  our  vary 
different  careers  and  backgrounds  had 
brought  us  to  a  RimiiRf  conclusion:  that  to 
prevent  heart  disease  in  adult  life,  we  have  to 
begin  with  the  young.  We  agreed  that  to  do 
this  we  must  break  up  the  existing  patterns 
of  family  life  and  offer  an  attractive  alterna- 
tive." Mrs.  Szekely  oontlnuea. 

BETWXXN  THX   DAEK  AMD  THX  DATUOBI 

"Our  principal  area  of  concern  Lb  the  period 
immediately  after  work  and  after  school.  This 
is  the  time  when  too  many  Americans  follow 
hours  of  dally  sitting  with  even  more  hours  of 
remaining  absolutely  Immobile  In  front  of  a 
television  set. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  C.  Carson  Con- 
rad, executive  director  of  President  Nlxom's 
Cotincll/Conf  erence  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  it  Is  also  the  most  important  time  of 
day  for  the  body  to  release  Its  tensions,  car- 
bon monoxide  and  tissue  accumiilatlons. 

"It  is  our  hope  to  keep  these  people  on 
their  feet  Jusrt  before  dinner  and  to  start 
them  moving,"  Mrs.  Szekely  explains.  "Even- 
tually, enjoyable  pre-dinner-hour  exercise 
could  become  a  national  habit,  exactly  as  all 
of  us  now  are  accustomed  to  brushing  our 
teeth  at  about  the  same  time  every  morn- 
ing. 

"Several  years  before  Dr.  Boyer  and  I  had 
our  preliminary  discussions,  I  had  had  the 
idea  of  a  fitness  program  that  would  utilize 
existing  public  facilities.  Fortvmately,  my 
friend  Miss  Pauline  des  Granges  saw  merit  in 
this  plan.  An  outstanding  woman,  Miss  des 
Granges  Is  director  of  San  Diego's  splendid 
City  Park  and  Recreation  Depcutment.  She 
brought  us  together  with  other  recreation  ex- 
perts in  San  Diego  City  Schools  and  In  our 
colleges. 

"The  first  three  Family  ntness  Night  pro- 
grams began  October  19  of  last  year  at  three 
City  Park  and  Recreation  Centers,  Tuesdays 
through  Thursday,  6:80  to  7:30  pjn.  They 
were  tremendously  successful  from  the  start, 
maintaining  an  average  of  70-60  participants 
a  night  even  through  the  Thanksgiving-holi- 
day week.  Three  more  Family  Fitness  Cen- 
ters opened  January  11.  It  Is  our  expectation 
that  eventxially  we  will  have  a  total  of  16. 

THAT  KAOICAL  MUlOnm  "s" 

"Regular  attendance  Is  not  compulsory. 
People  are  told  to  attend  when  they  can,  but 
we  find  most  of  them  signing  In  three  nights 
a  week. 

"I  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  Importance  of  'three  times  a  week'  in  a 
program  such  as  ours.  This  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  other  experts.  Even  while  we 
were  training  the  youthful  instructors  for 
the  first  three  centers,  D.  Jean  Mayer,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  health  advisor,  stated  in  an 
article  for  the  September  Issue  of  FamUy 
Health  Magazine  that  a  mere  16  minutes  of 
exercise  three  times  a  week  can  do  a  lot  for 
your  heart.  Then,  Just  this  year.  Dr.  Jcunes 
A.  Peterson,  speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of 
research  being  conducted  at  USC's  Ethel 
Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center,  revealed 
that  three  hours  of  exercise  weekly  can  even 
help  falling  memories  and  make  older  peo- 
ple younger." 

The  Centers  are  open  to  old  and  young, 
beginning  with  children  five  years  of  age. 
The  median  adult  age  has  proven  to  be  32. 
Single  people  are  welcome,  but  family  fun 
Is  the  big  attraction. 

"Today  there  Is  general  agreement  that 
the  problems  of  lack  of  exercise,  over-weight 
and  heart  disease  are  locked  in  together.  Dr. 
Boyer's  expertise  In  the  latter  Is  one  of  his 
chief  contributions  to  the  Family  Fitness 
program.  As  he  says.  If  heart  disease  is  not 
checked.  It  soon  will  constitute  the  greatest 
epidemic  the  world  has  ever  known. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  NIGECT  Or  rAlOLT  nXMXSS  AMD 

ruM 

"Family  Fitness  Nights  have  commenced  to 
spread  in  San  Diego  County  itself,  and  we 
invite  others  to  observe  and  train  with  us. 
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We  are  also  receiving  far  flung  requests  for 
Information  about  bow  the  nunUy  Fitness 
program  works. 

"First  of  aU,  we  explain  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  back  off  from  the  anathema  con- 
nected with  ordinary  calisthenics  classes. 
People  consider  the  calisthenics  system  dull. 
If  it  hadn't  been  dull,  it  would  have  be- 
come so  widespread  that  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  heart  disease  attacking  increas- 
ingly younger  and  younger  people. 

"Even  the  nrst  30  minutes  of  warm-ups  in 
our  Centers  are  performed  to  noto  music. 
Then,  as  the  group  really  begins  to  move,  the 
beat  grows  stronger  and  the  music  faster. 

"The  young  Center  leaders  have  a  lot  of 
latitude.  In  the  final  half  hour,  some  choose 
to  break  up  their  crowds  into  groups:  Jog- 
ging for  men,  spot  reducing  for  women, 
energy-consmning  games  for  children.  But 
we  encourage  a  format  that  concludes  with 
some  rousing  games  that  the  entire  family 
can  play.  Think  what  this  does  for  a  fam- 
Uy's  together  feeling  and  abiUty  to  com- 
municate I  Besides,  we  know  from  what  our 
participants  teU  us  that  those  in  the  pro- 
gram are  experiencing  a  very  tangible  sense 
of  well-being  that  grows  and  grows." 

On  January  26.  Mrs.  Szekely  will  address 
a  meeting  of  the  President's  Council /Confer- 
ence on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  on  the 
subject  of  San  Diego's  Family  Fitness  Cen- 
ters. In  the  Spring,  between  speaking  en- 
gagements, she  and  Dr.  John  L.  Boyer  wlU 
commence  preparing  a  manual  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  response  to  the  many  queries 
asking  how  to  create  FamUy  Fitness  and 
Pun  Nights— not  only  for  civic  recreaUon 
centers  but  for  use  by  industry,  schools  and 
chvirches. 


URBAN 


TI^ANSPORTATION 
HOUR  PROBLEMS 


RUSH 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or   ICONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rush 
hour  traffic  problem  is  one  of  the  major 
dilemmas  our  urban  ^ansportation  sys- 
tems face  today. 

I  have  with  me  a  report,  written  by  my 
administrative  assistant,  Chester  Roy 
Julian,  when  he  was  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  It  provides  in- 
formation on  a  plan  for  staggering  of 
work  hours  to  relieve  peak  hour  traffic 
demands. 

The  pm>er  describes  in  detail  the  tech- 
niques used  and  the  factors  considered 
in  developing  and  implementing  stag- 
gered work  hours  traffic  plans.  Such  a 
plan  has  been  introduced  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  area  and  has  had  favorable 
results.  Other  plans  have  been  undertak- 
en hi  Atlanta,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  smaller  cities. 

The  1971  World  Traffic  Engineering 
Conference,  which  was  held  ta  Montreal. 
Canada,  on  September  19-24,  1971,  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  this  subject  by  In- 
cluding this  technical  report  in  their 
program  on  increasing  capadtar  of  exist- 
ing street  networks. 

I  feel  this  plan  provides  possibilities 
for  greater  efficiency  and  Improved  serv- 
ice on  streets  and  highways,  and  war- 
rants consideration  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  peak  hour  traffic 
congestion  is  troublesome,  even  in  rela- 
tively small  rural  towns  that  cannot  af- 
ford expensive  bus  and  subway  systems. 
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I  Include  the  text  of  this  report  In  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Staggxbinc  Work  Hocbs  To  Eask  Existino 
Stkkkt  Capacttt  Problkm s 

(By  Chester  Roy  Jiillan) 
(NoTs. — ngtires  mentioned  not  reproduced 
In  the  Rkcoro.) 

INTRODUCTION 

staggering  work  hours  In  specific  areas  of 
a  community  can  contribute  to  e£9clency  of 
existing  transportation  services  and  possibly 
reduce  the  need  for  aome  facilities.  While 
Tarloua  work  hours  arrangements  are  In  use 
today,  from  "swing"  shift  factory  operations 
to  Individuals  working  more  than  official 
hours,  there  has  been  little  recent  dlsc\u- 
slon  about  tbls  relatively  simple  and  Inex- 
pensive "decongestant"  for  some  of  our 
Urger  cities'  traffic  problems. 

This  paper  describes  an  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  schedule  the  official  work 
hours  for  a  large  complex  housing  Federal 
agencies  in  an  area  Immediately  south  of 
Washington,  D.C.  It  covers  the  techniques 
used  and  the  factors  that  should  be  consid- 
ered In  developing  and  implementing  stag- 
gered work  hours  plans. 

Experience  by  two  governmental  studies  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area  tn  1069  and  1970 
has  shown  that  our  society  and  its  work 
oriented  functions  presently  will  not  tolerate 
drastic  changes  In  work  hours.  A  change  of 
fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour — usually  to 
earlier  starting  and  quitting  times — Is  con- 
sidered not  too  drastic.  Thus,  tbe  author  Is 
not  suggesting  optimum  usage  of  each 
twenty -four  hour  day,  seven  days  a  week.  In- 
stead It  Is  suggested  that  staggering  work 
hotirs  within  maximum  possible  changes 
would  be  worthwhile,  especially  If  the  bulk 
of  persons  Involved  can  shift  their  work 
hoxirs  by  more  than  30  minutes.  From  a 
traffic  congestion  reduction  viewpoint,  one 
hour  time  shifts  seem  more  preferable. 

BACKOBOUNS 

On  May  4,  1970,  a  two-month  study  was 
Initiated  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  General  Services  Administration's  Task 
Force  for  Employee  Relocation  Assistance. 
The  study  was  to  determine  and  recommend 
a  plan  for  staggering  the  official  work  hours 
for  those  Federal  agencies  located  along  tbe 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway  (U.S.-l)  corridor  in 
Arlington,  Virginia.  Figure  1  shows  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region  in  wliich  the  study 
area  commonly  known  as  Crystal  City  Is  lo- 
cated. Figure  a  shows  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway  (U.S.-l)  corridor  along  which  the 
Federal  agencies  Involved  In  this  study  are 
located.  The  agencies  In  the  study  area  In- 
cluded the  Navy  commands  who  were  moving 
from  Washington  and  the  Federal  agencies 
already  located  at  Crystal  City.  In  all,  18,060 
Federal  employees  In  twenty-foiu*  agencies 
or  components  were  located  In  the  area. 

The  duration  of  the  study  was  limited  In 
order  to  establish  duty  hours  for  the  Navy 
commands  prior  to  the  completion  of  moves 
beginning  May  16,  1970,  to  be  completed  by 
July  16,  1970. 

STITDY     OBJECTIVES    AlCD    APPROACH 

The  study  was  Initiated  to  determine  a 
staggered  work  hours  plan  which  coxild,  If 
Implemented,  assist  the  Individual  employees 
with  the  traffic  problems  they  faced  at  Crystal 
City.  Because  of  the  limited  highway  and 
btis  Improvements  that  could  be  made.  It 
was  agreed  that  staggering  work  hours  sboxild 
be  attempted. 

The  study  benefited  from  the  results  of  a 
completed  QSA  sponsored  Personal  Trans- 
portation Questloimalre  which  aided  In  the 
determination  of  the  travel  habits  (rf  all  In- 
volved Federal  employees.  The  results,  al- 
though highly  speculative,  formed  the  core 
data  for  this  study.  Automobile  drivers  were 
asked  where  they  parked  their  oar,  and  work- 
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ers  In  car  pools  were  siirveyed  on  driving  and 
parking  behavior;  bus  riders  were  asked  what 
bus  company  and  bus  routes  they  used. 

To  determine  how  tbe  relocated  Navy  per- 
sonnel and  existing  employees  of  Crystal  City 
would  travel  to  their  location,  they  were  s\ir- 
veyed  to  determine  their  planned  mode  or 
combined  modes  of  travel  and  the  factors  In- 
fluencing their  choice  of  mode. 

MAIN    NAVY    MUNITIONS    PESSONNXL   TRAVEL 
HABITS 

The  existing  mode  of  transportation  of 
Navy  personnel  was  62.5  percent  use  of  pri- 
vate automobile,  44  percent  use  of  bus,  and 
the  remaining  3.5  percent  walked  or  used 
some  other  mode  of  transportation. 

The  transportation  survey  revealed  that 
the  anticipated  use  of  the  private  automobile 
increased  significantly  over  existing  use.  Ap- 
proximately 28  percent  of  the  personnel  In- 
dicated they  would  travel  In  a  car  pool,  a 
slight  Increase  over  what  now  exists,  and  the 
number  of  personnel  who  expected  to  drive 
alone  increased  from  the  existing  18.8  per- 
cent to  28.0  percent. 

The  Increase  in  auto  users  can  be  partly  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very 
high  person  per  parking  space  ratio  at  Navy's 
previous  location  (due  to  very  little  parking 
availability)  and  a  much  lower  ratio  (4.6 
average)  for  those  occupying  the  seven  build- 
ings at  Crystal  City. 

AGENCT     INTERVIEWS 

Each  of  the  nine  agencies  already  located 
in  the  Crystal  Mall-Crystal  Plaza  complex 
were  individually  briefed  on  the  staggering  of 
work  hours  study,  and  the  existing  and  an- 
ticipated traffic  problems.  The  interviewing 
and  briefing  proved  helpful  In  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  agencies'  chief  adminis- 
trative officers  and  keeping  the  comm\inlca- 
tlons  channels  open. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  Inventory  the  of- 
ficial constraints  and  flexibilities  of  the  non- 
Navy  agencies.  Each  agency  was  asked: 

How  many  people  In  your  organization? 

What  time  do  these  people  actually  work? 

What  Is  the  earliest  and  latest  starting 
time  your  agency  would  consider? 

Would  your  agency  consider  splitting  your 
work  hours? 

Their  answers  were  extremely  Important, 
partlciilarly  because  no  one,  except  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  would  consider  shifting  or  split- 
ting their  existing  official  work  hours. 

TRAFFIC     CONSTRAINTS 

There  are  only  two  major  highways  cap- 
able Of  serving  the  area.  These  are  U.S.-l 
and  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way. Usage  of  the  Parkway,  however.  Is  some- 
what circuitous  and  Involves  mixing,  on  the 
southern  extreme  of  the  Crystal  City  area, 
with  traffic  generated  by  National  Airport 
(Figure  1).  Generally,  U.S.-l  was  operating 
at  or  near  capacity,  prior  to  adding  new  Navy 
traffic. 

The  limited  accessibility  of  the  Crystal 
City  area  prompted  an  early  decision  to  pri- 
marily develop  st«iggered  hours  plans  based 
on  the  traffic  loads  at  these  three  principal 
Intersections  of  15th,  20th  and  23rd  Streets 
which  controlled  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
Crystal  City  complex.  The  traffic  counts  at 
these  three  intersections  along  U.S.  Route  1 
were  obtained  and  were  directly  used  as 
base  data  for  relating  to  capacity  caloulatlons 
and  evaluating  alternative  staggered  work 
hovtrs  plans. 

The  capacity  figures  generally  showed,  that 
the  three  Intersections  were  close  to  ci^)aclty. 
When  Navy  generated  traffic  was  added  to 
existing  traffic,  then  the  Intersections  were 
above  ctLp&dty. 

BUB     BEQUIRIMKNTS 

The  results  from  the  survey  questionnaire 
permitted  an  analysis  of  existing  and  an- 
ticipated users  of  buses.  The  bus  riders'  de- 
sires, especlaUy  those  living  In  the  Maryland 
suburbs,  was  an  especially  Impanant  factor 
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affecting  the  posslbllltlea  of  Instituting  early 
work  starting  times.  The  unavailability  of 
bus  service  In  the  early  momng  hours  on 
other  than  the  major  routes  In  Washington, 
D.C.  is  an  example  of  a  constraint  requiring 
remedial  action  if  times  other  than  0746  and 
0800  were  to  be  utilized. 

Express  bus  service  was  especially  arranged 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Commission  (WMATC)  for  the  Maryland 
suburbs  bus  riders.  This  service  developed  oa 
the  basis  that  the  first  Navy  unit  relocating 
to  Jefferson  Plaza  would  start  work  at  0716. 

While  there  was  no  appreciable  increase  In 
the  peak  hours  traffic  congestion  on  U.S.-l, 
there  was  a  drastic  reduction  In  bus  rlder- 
shlp  which  was  much  lower  than  the  level 
of  anticipated  users.  Bus  rider  counts  after 
Initiating  new  and  expanding  service  to  the 
new  site  revealed  a  higher  loss  factor  so  that 
the  actual  rlderahlp  totaled  about  25  percent 
vs.  the  previous  44  percent.  The  factors  for 
this  diversion  appear  to  Involve  Increased 
distance  and  travel  time,  higher  fares,  trans- 
fers between  different  bus  companies,  earlier 
starting  times  and  fewer  bus  routes  directly 
serving  Crystal  City  area  as  compared  to  tbe 
original  employment  site. 

ALTKHNATIVZ    PLANS 

The  basis  lor  studying  various  possible 
staggering  of  work  hours  plans  was  the  need 
to  determine  an  acceptable  one  that  would 
aid  the  relocation  of  the  Navy  personnel. 
Their  duty  hoiu«  needed  to  be  established 
prior  to  their  relocation  or  shortly  thereafter 
so  employees  oould  make  car  pool  arrange- 
ments and  determine  bus  routes  and  sched- 
ules. Also,  the  existing  streets  and  highways 
traffic  situation  In  the  vicinity  of  Crystal 
City  was  not  subject  to  significant  change 
prior  to  moving  the  Navy  units.  Thus  the 
plan,  as  finally  determined,  had  to  meet  tbe 
existing  situations  and  still  be  flexible 
enough  for  later  revision. 

The  addition  of  new  Navy  units  to  the  re- 
location sites  was  originally  proposed  by 
Navy  In  a  fashion  which  would  not  require 
any  time  changes  for  the  non-Navy  agencies 
already  there.  The  first  plans  that  were  de- 
veloped were  built  around  tbls  position. 

The  Navy  further  assisted  the  study  by 
providing  their  stiggested  plan  In  various 
forms  related  to  the  Individual  building  sites 
within  the  complex,  which  would  accom- 
plish their  general  objectives  and  would 
place  6,900  of  their  personnel  in  the  0716  to 
1645  time  period.  Their  reasoning  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  units  prc^xjsed  for  the 
0715  to  1645  times  would  be  located  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  corridor,  since  no 
other  agencies  were  using  that  time  period, 
and  those  hours  would  get  them  In  and  out 
of  the  area  without  conflicting  with  Pentagon 
and  other  large  traXDc  generators  (Figure  6 
[Navy  propoaalj). 

Since  the  flrst  Navy  unit  moved  prior  to 
flnallzing  the  study,  the  0716-1545  time  was 
temporarily  approved.  This  development  was 
Interesting  because  It  permitted  some  ex- 
perience to  be  gained  for  the  early  starting 
time  prior  to  making  other  changes.  The  de- 
cision proved  to  be  a  good  one  which  met 
with  employee  approval,  permitted  good  ac- 
cess In  the  morning,  but  as  expected  did  not 
entirely  eliminate  the  dUBcultles  In  vacating 
the  area  and  getting  onto  U.S.-l,  even  at  1545 
hours.  This  experience  also  ultimately  con- 
vinced Navy  officials  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  split  their  starting  and  qulttliLg  timee  into 
at  least  two  15-inlnute  time  periods  lor  the 
large  imlts  of  more  than  1,000  personnel. 
(Figures  [Splitting]). 

Six  work  hour  plans  were  examined.  In  all 
cases  traffic  conditions  were  determined  to 
be  critical  at  the  three  key  intersections 
adjacent  to  the  site,  when  the  new  Navy 
traffic  was  added. 

After  tabulating  the  new  autcxnotive 
traffic  for  each  Navy  unit  by  Its  origin  sec- 
tor, factoring  car  pool  riders  at  3  per  cor, 
making  an  arbitrary  manual  traffic  asslgn- 
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ment,  and  routing  the  vehicles  through  the 
three  key  Intersections  for  determining  their 
additive  effects,  six  plans  were  graphed  to 
show  the  traffic  for  each  16  minutes  o<  the 
morning  hours  (0700-0900)  at  the  three  In- 
tersections for  northbound  and  southbound 
traffic  In  U.S.-1.  The  plans  were  (a)  the 
Navy's  Initial  proposal,  (b)  Suggested  with 
Splits  In  Certain  Organizations,  (c)  Navy  In 
Early  Hours — 0700-0800,  (d)  Average  Traffic 
Plan,  (e)  Recommended  Compromise  and 
(f)  Accepted  Compromise  Plan. 

The  Accepted  Compromise  (Figures  4  and 
6)  is  the  only  plan  used  here  to  Illustrate 
the  technique.  The  six  alternates,  as  shown 
m  Figure  6  and  Figure  7,  are  derived  by  plot- 
ting total  authorized  personnel  for  each  16 
minutes  between  0700  and  0900  for  the  three 
main  sites  and  the  total  area.  However,  these 
figures  do  not  reflect  traffic  flow,  only  con- 
centrations of  peojAe. 

COMPBOMIBE  PLAN 

The  Average  TYafflc  Plan,  which  did  not 
change  the  existing  agencies,  attempted  to 
balance  existing  and  new  traffic  but  was 
finally  rejected.  This  was  because  of  dra«tlc 
time  changes  for  some  Navy  units  and  the 
average  traffic  levels  being  predominantly 
greater  than  capacity  at  16th  Street  for 
southboimd  traffic  and  23rd  Street  for  north- 
bound traffic.  However,  the  Recommended 
Oompromlse  Plan  was  accepted  by  the  Navy. 
The  other  agencies  remained  unchanged  ex- 
cept for  three  units  that  were  already  located 
in  Crystal  Mall — Crystal  Plaza  complex,  and 
one  existing  unit  wiilch  was  shifted  to  an 
earlier  time. 

The  accepted  plan  permitted  Navy  to 
change  from  previous  predominantly  0800 
hours  starting  time  to  0700,  0716,  0730,  0745, 
0800. 

RZ8ULTS 

Subsequent  to  the  initial  writing  of  this 
paper,  the  author  surveyed  the  principal  af- 
fected organization — the  various  Navy  com- 
ponents— to  determine  the  effects  of  the  ac- 
cepted and  applied  staggering  work  hours 
plan.  The  survey  revealed  that  the  plan  was 
working  very  well.  Congestion  levels  on  the 
streets  were  deemed  bearable,  partly  becattse 
many  employees  made  adjustments  In  their 
arrival  and  departure  routes  plus  their  ac- 
tual arrival  and  departure  times.  The  only 
recorded  official  complaint  was  one  from  a 
U.S.  Congressman,  on  behalf  of  a  comstitu- 
ent,  concerning  the  early  work  hours  and 
the  need  for  better  bus  service. 

Also,  numerous  employees  found  it  diffi- 
cult, especially  during  the  winter  months,  to 
come  to  work  In  the  dark  and  leave  in  the 
dark.  Also,  it  was  difficult  for  some  to  adjust 
from  their  previous  0800  reporting  time  to  a 
0700  or  0715  one.  These  adjustment  problems 
probably  will  subside  during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  montlis  when  more  daylight 
hours  are  available  and  employees  begin  to 
enjoy  returning  home  early  enough  to  run 
errands,  garden  or  play  golf.  This  latter  point 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  importtint  fac- 
tors in  the  employees'  initial  acceptance  of 
the  plan  when  it  was  implemented  during 
the  summer  month  of  July  1970. 

SUMMARY 

A  study  of  staggering  work  hours  should 
Include  considerations  of  (a)  employee  pref- 
erences, (b)  agency  or  employer  requirements 
and  preferences,  (c)  transit  service  needs  and 
availability,  (d)  parking  avaUablUty  and  de- 
mand, (e)  car  pools,  (f)  street  and  highway 
capacities,  (g)  views  of  pubUc  and  private 
persons  and  agencies  charged  with  imple- 
menting necessary  improvements,  (h)  transit 
operators'  preferences,  (1)  existing  and  new 
generated  traffic,  (J)  other  public  and  pri- 
vate traffic  generators,  (k)  costs  of  trans- 
portation, (1)  arrival  and  departure  problems 
at  the  critical  locations  and  (m)  the  short 
and  long-range  transportation  improvement 
plans  affecting  the  study  area. 
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Practical  reaUUes  may  limit  the  oppor- 
tunities for  spreading  traffic  in  the  best  man- 
ner, however,  in  this  case  using  traffic  con- 
gestion levels  proved  valuable  in  obtaining 
more  flexibility  in  the  agenclea  desired  work 
hours.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  wishes  of  the 
administrators  and  employees  partly  overrode 
pure  traffic  oongestion  minimizing  solutions. 

This  study  attempted  to  oocslder  all  the 
above  factors.  The  author  recommends 
similar  studies  Including  at  least  these 
factors.  After  Implementation  and  a 
three  to  six  month  experience  with  staggered 
work  hours,  it  would  be  desirable  to  reex- 
amine the  conditions  and  make  any  neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Based  on  the  experience  in  the  case  study 
and  discussions  with  experts  in  various  dis- 
ciplines, the  author  strongly  favors  the  more 
widespread  iise  of  staggered  wxxrk  hours  plans 
to  improve  the  quaUty  of  highway  trans- 
portation service,  and  particularly  for  home- 
to-work  telpe. 

The  D.C.  Government  used  a  staggered 
work  hours  plan  during  World  War  11  and 
more  recently  GSA  Implemented  s  plan  in 
Southwest  Washington,  D.C.  With  so  many 
Federal  employees  in  the  D.C.  area  It  was  an 
especially  favorable  setting  for  such  plans. 
The  author  recc«nmends  that  responsible 
persons  should  examine  their  poeslbillties  for 
using  tbls  practical  approach  to  reducing 
some  of  the  current  congestion  levels  in  ap- 
plicable areae  of  our  large  cities. 

RESEARCH  NEEDS 

A  micro-traffic  simulating  model  using 
transportation  study  data  and  techniques 
that  oould  stimulate  over  several  hours  the 
effects  of  traffic  on  the  key  intersections  and 
on  more  than  one  main  roadway  woiild  be 
helpful  in  such  studies  as  this  one.  Perhaps 
it  can  be  developed. 

Sodo-Economic  studies  in  addition  to 
traffic  analysis  should  be  done  for  staggering 
of  work  hours  situations  prior  to  making 
decisions  for  scheduling  relocations.  In  any 
case,  research  on  the  effects  of  staggering 
hours  could  assist  reducing  the  many  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  required  changes  of  vari- 
ous plans. 

Research  on  the  oorrelatlon  of  the  many 
factors  Involved  in  staggering  work  hours  is 
needed  to  determine  the  slgniflcant  relation- 
ships that  contribute  to  successful  plans. 
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(COMMENT  ON  INSTANT 
ANALYSIS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 


or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "instant 
analysis"  Is  the  political  commentator's 
answer  to  the  sportscaster's  "instant  re- 
play". However,  there  is  one  significant 
difference  between  the  two.  "Instant  re- 
play" provides  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  see  every  slow  motion  detail  of  the  ac- 
tual play.  "Instant  Analysis",  on  the 
other  hand,  provides  the  media  repre- 
sentatives with  the  opportunity  to  tell  the 
viewer  what  he,  the  analyst,  feels  we 
should  have  heard  or  seen. 

I  feel  that  Bob  Collins,  columnist  with 
the  IndianapoUs  Star,  put  his  finger  on 
the  attitude  many  people  have  toward 
"Instant  Analysis"  in  his  article  of  Jan- 
uary 27.  I  would  like  to  share  that  col- 
umn with  my  colleagues  today: 

Swap  News  Analysis  for  Mickey  Mouse! 

"I've  never  really  figured  out  how  ttf  evlslon 
works.  And  at  this  date  in  my  Journey.  Z 
guess  I  never  will. 

Without  a  doubt,  it  is  some  kind  of  elec- 
tronic marvel,  put  together  with  a  lot  of 
components,  the  names  of  which  I  wouldn't 
recognize  it  they  came  to  dinner  with  name 
tags. 

However,  Monday  night  I  think  I  gained 
a  little  on  'em.  Somewhere  in  those  million 
dots  that  form  a  picture  I  recognized  a  big 
ingredient — gas. 

It  was  right  after  the  President's 
speech  on  the  secret  peace  talks.  No  sooner 
had  his  image  disappeared  than — ^presto — 
here  came  the  experts. 

Their  opinions  ranged  from  the  ludicrous — 
Senator  Unbright  or  whatever  his  name  is 
saying  we  didn't  offer  enough  (perhaps  we 
should  throw  in  Hawaii,  Arkansas  and  three 
draft  choices) — to  the  tedious. 

There  sat  these  people  with  the  calender 
voices,  note  pads  perched  on  their  knees,  try- 
ing to  act  as  thou^  they  weren't  every  bit 
as  surprised  as  the  rest  of  us. 

More  than  a  few  analyses  started  off,  "the 
President  said  .  .  ."  Just  as  though  we  missed 
the  speech. 

My  only  thought — as  they  talked  the  night 
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to  death — was  that  the  man  in  the  White 
Ho\ue  Is  a  master  politician.  And  don't  get 
me  wrong.  I'm  not  being  cynical.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  best  politics  deals  In  the  art 
of  possible. 

Reaction  (I  am  sure  without  reading  a 
word)  will  be  divided  along  the  lines  of 
party.  Ideology  and  prejudice.  Let  us  only 
hope  that  the  end  result  will  be  for  the  com- 
mon good.  End  of  sermon." 

"President  Nixon  so  far  Is  doing  such  a 
virtuoso  Job  of  relieving  his  opponents  of  Is- 
sues that,  by  campaign  time,  the  only  one 
left  may  be  whether  or  not  his  tie  clashes 
with  his  shirt. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  the  networks 
would  fill  in  the  time  after  speeches  with 
Mickey  Mouse  cartoons.  We're  not  all  that 
stupid.  We  deserve  better  than  the  polysyl- 
labic palaver  we  have  been  getting." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3,868350  in  the  preceding  month  of  Novem- 
ber. This  was  a  net  decrease  of  2,448. 

These  flgiires  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTrvS   BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  December  totaled 
2.826.623.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  1,964 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  in 
the  preceding  month  of  November.  Elmploy- 
ment  by  months  in  fiscal  1972,  which  began 
July  1.  1971,  foUows: 


Employ- 
Month  mont     IncreiM     Dtuuu 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT, 
DECEMBER  1971 


1971: 

July 

August 

StptsmlMf. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


2,903.151       20,157 

2,809,160 12,991 

2.844,539 45,621 

2.833,068 11.471 

2,828,487 4,581 

2,826,523 1,96* 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOTiday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  December  1971 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures. 

Federal  Civiuam  Euplotment,  December 
1971 
Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal   Oovemment  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember   was    2.865,903    as    compared    with 


Total  employment  in  Civilian  Agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember was  1.696,691,  an  Increase  of  1,013  as 
compared  with  the  November  total  of  1,696,- 
678.  Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Mili- 
tary Agencies  In  December  was  1,139,832,  a 
decrease  of  2,977  as  con4>ared  with  1,132,809 
In  November. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  decreases  were 
Agriculttu'e  Department  with  1,951  and  In- 
terior Department  with  1.007.  The  largest  in- 
creases were  reported  by  the  Postal  Service 
with  2,800  and  Treasury  Department  with 
1,401.  These  changes  were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Navy  with  1.168  and  Air  Force 
with  1.011.  , 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 
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Total  Executive  Branch  employment  Inside 
the  TTnlted  States  In  December  was  2.639.093. 
a  decrease  of  678  as  compared  with  Novem- 
ber. Total  employment  Outside  the  United 
States  In  December  was  186,830,  a  decrease  of 
1,386  as  compared  with  November. 

The  total  of  2,826.523  civilian  employees  or 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the  month 
of  December  1971  includes  2.628,631  Full 
Time  Employees  In  Permanent  Positions.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  2,068  in  such  employ- 
ment from  the  preceding  month  of  November. 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 
2,826,523  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed abroad,  but  In  addition  there  were 
97,604  Foreign  Nationals  working  for  UB. 
agencies  overseas  during  November  who  were 
not  counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports. 
The  number  in  November  was  97,886. 

LZGISLATZVE   AND   JXmiCIAL  BRANCHXS 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
the  month  of  December  totaled  3i;316  a  de- 
crease of  488  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  November.  Employment  In  the  Ju- 
dicial Branch  In  the  month  of  December  to- 
taled 8,163,  an  Increase  of  4  as  compared  with 
November. 

DISAOVANTAQKO    PERSONS 

The  total  of  2,865,902  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  December  includes  26,490  disad- 
vantaged persons  employed  under  Federal 
Opportunity  programs,  an  Increase  of  1,174 
over  the  preceding  month  of  November. 

In  addition.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  persoimel 
employed  full-time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  during 
December  1971,  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1970,  June  1971,  and  the 
budget  estimates  for  June  1972: 


Major  H'ncies 


June  1970     June  1971 


December 
1971 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1972  > 


Agriculture 82,912  84.252  83.832  83,000 

Commerce 25.427  28,435  27,875  28,500 

Defense: 

Civil  lunclions 30,297  30,063  30,127  30.600 

Militsry  functions 1,129,642  1.062.741  1.065.165  1,011.000 

Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 102,297  104.283  106,418  102,000 

Housing  and  Urban  Deve  o^manl 14,661  16,030  15,951  15  206 

Interior 59,349  57,570  57,441  56!900 

Justice 38,013  42,662  42,410  45,100 

Labor 10,217  11,352  11,935  11,800 

Slate 23,618  23,398  22.986  22,700 

Agency  tor  International  Development.  14,486  13,477  12,957  12,400 

Trantportation 63,879  68,482  68,113  66,400 

Treasury 88,020  90,135  93,221  98,500 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 7,033  6,920  6,843  6  700 

Civil  Service  Commission 5.214  5.324  5,239  5.600 

Environmental  Protection  Agency' 5,959  6,751  8,000 

General  Services  Administration 36,400  38,076  36,462  39,400 


Major  attnciea 


June  1970     JuM  1971 


December 
1971 


Estimated 

June  30. 

1972  > 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 

„tf«t'on- 31,223  29.478  28.455  27,500 

PanamaCanal 14,635  13.967  13,986  14  200 

Selective  Service  System 6.665  5,569  5  791  6  200 

Small  Business  Administration 4,015  4  004  4  001  4' 000 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 12,657  13,612  13765  U'OOO 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9,989  9,773  9  626  9"400 

U.S  Postal  Service 565,618  564,782  563,131  "613,400 

Veterans' Administration 148,497  158,635  161173  162  700 

All  other  agencies 29,807  31,333  32,204  34,300 

Contingencies 2,000 

Total  ...  .  2, 552, 571  2, 520, 312  2,525,858  2,531,500 

Public   Service    Careers   (disadvantaged 
persons  in   Federal  opportunity   pro- 

titmi) i_899  2773 

ToUl 2,552,571  2,522,211  2,528,631  .~ 


■  Source:  As  projected  in  1973  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
>  Established  as  of  Dec.  2,  1970,  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW, 
Agriculture.  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


•  Includes  approximately  39,000  postal  employees  subject  to  reclassification  by  June  30, 1972, 
under  a  labor-management  agreemerit. 


LEAKING  GOVERNMENT  SECRETS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

dt   ILUU40I8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some 
time  now  since  the  sensational  revela- 
tions of  columnist  Jack  Anderson  during 
the  Pakistani-Indian  conflict.  However, 
the  issue  involved  in  the  leaking  and  pub- 
licizing of  such  private  closed-door  con- 
versations Is  of  continuing  interest  to  our 
Government — or  to  any  government. 


The  distinguished  colimmist,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  referring  to  comments  by 
noted  journalists,  puts  the  Jack  Ander- 
son revelations  in  a  realistic  context.  I 
am  attaching  his  column  of  January  22, 
1972,  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

Leaking  Govxrnment  Sxcaxrs 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — ^Liberal  columnists  who  are 
usually  critical  of  the  Nixon  administration 
on  the  ground  of  oversecrecy  are  unexpected- 
ly taking  a  quite  different  line  on  the  leak- 
ing of  the  "Anderson  papers." 

They  don't  condone  It  even  a  little  bit. 

It  could  be  expected  that  conservatives  like 


William  Buckley,  David  Lawrence,  William 
S.  White,  or  a  mlddle-road  Independent  like 
Howard  K.  Smith  would  decry  the  act  of  a 
dissident  bureaucrat  In  turning  over  current 
government  secrets  to  the  press.  They  did 
decry  It. 

THRXATXNS  CONITDXNCX 

But  now  C.  L.  SxUzberger  of  the  New  Tork 
Times  and  columnlBts  Joaeph  Kraft  and 
Tom  Braden  Join  the  gathering  condemna- 
tion. 

Says  Sulzberger:  "Dangerous  frontiers  are 
being  trespassed  when  highly  classified  in- 
formation Is  made  public  and  thereby  U.S. 
relations  with  foreign  countries  are  Jeopar- 
dized. This  threatens  confidence  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  those  large  areas  abroad  which 
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depend  upon  our  stability  and  discretion  for 

their  own  security." 

Says  Kraft :  "There  Is  no  case  for  lionizing 
or  even  protecting  the  sources  of  the  leaks. 
On  the  contrary,  for  once  there  Is  a  case  for  a 
presidential  crackdown.  Mr.  Nixon's  Interest — 
and  that  of  the  country — is  to  find  the  source 
of  the  leaks  and  fire  them  fast." 

Says  Braden:  "Nobody  wlU  argue  against 
the  public's  right  to  know  the  logic  behind 
Us  foreign  policy.  But  the  difference  between 
reporting  the  making  of  foreign  policy  and 
reporting  private  conversations  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  reporter  and  the  spy." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BIGHT   OF  PBIVACT 

When  something  like  leaking  the  private 
dUcusslons  within  the  national  security  Is 
condemned  all  the  way  from  Buckley  to 
Braden,  It  can't  be  all  good. 

How  can  high  offlclalj  of  other  govern- 
ments. Including  their  ambassadors  in  Wash- 
ington, talk  freely  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  with  the  pros- 
pect that  notes  on  their  talks  will  be  leaked? 
And  this  because  some  U.S.  bureaucrats  dont 
like  the  President's  policies  or  are  out  to  try 
to  destroy  Henry  Kissinger. 

Indeed,  In  light  of  the  Anderson  leaks,  will 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  feel  he  can  talk  candidly 
and  safely  with  President  Nixon?  How  can  he 
be  sure  that  a  pr6cls  wont  find  Its  way  to 
Moscow? 

There  has  to  be  a  right  of  privacy  within 
the  councils  of  government  In  the  process  of 
evolving  policy  as  well  as  outside  the  govern- 
ment. 

Think  how  outraged  CBS  would  be  if  a  dis- 
sident member  of  Its  staff  scocq>ed  up  and 
made  public  the  discussions  and  memoranda 
which  went  back  and  forth  while  the  editors 
were  deciding  how  to  piece  together  and 
Juggle  the  Interviews  In  order  to  give  a  par- 
ticular Impression  during  the  making  of  the 
famous  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  show. 

"rlRK  THBM  FAST" 

Many  will  see  a  parallel  between  the  leak- 
ing of  the  "Anderson  papers"  and  the  leaking 
of  the  "Pentagon  papers."  I  think  there  Is  a 
parallel,  but  there  are  Important  differences. 
The  Pentagon  papers  dealt  with  the  past. 
They  did  not  bear  on  matters  currently  un- 
der negotiation  between  governments.  The 
Supreme  Oovat  decided  that,  as  far  as  publi- 
cation was  concerned,  this  did  not  damage 
the  national  interest. 

The  parallel  seems  to  me  to  be  that,  unless 
so  authorized,  no  individual  In  the  govern- 
ment should  appropriate  to  himself  the  right 
to  decide  what  private  government  papers 
must  be  safeguarded  and  what  can  be  pub- 
licized to  suit  his  own  purposes.  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  Is  not  a  newspaper.  He  was  not  acting 
under  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. He  had  taken  a  vow  to  respect  classified 
government  documents.  The  prime  culprit  Is 
the  leaker— the  person  or  persons  Inside  the 
government  who  violate  their  oath  of  office 
by  making  public  private,  confidential,  official 
discussions.  This  Is  why  Joseph  Kraft  strongly 
argues  that  President  Nixon  should  find  the 
leakers  and  "fire  them  fast." 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR  PAILS 
TO  ENFORCE  ITS  OWN  STAND- 
ARDS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW   JEBSXY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSKNTATTVES 
Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  worked  long  and  hard 
formulating  what  it  felt  was  crucial  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  lives  and  health 
of  57  million  American  workers.  Now  the 
hopes  of  this  Congress  and  their  con- 
stituents have  been  undermined  by  the 


inept  and  lax  administration  of  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  law. 

A  spirit  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
health  of  our  workers  is  barely  dis- 
cernible in  many  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  actions.  One  of  the  most  bla- 
tant examples  is  the  issue  of  exposure  to 
asbestos.  This  substance  is  so  toxic  that 
the  most  minute  exposure  is  likely  to 
produce  a  rare  type  of  cancer.  Further 
exposure  causes  the  fatal  disease  of  as- 
bestosis.  After  pressure  from  labor 
groups,  the  Secretary  Issued  an  emer- 
gency standard  reducing  allowable 
concentration  of  10  fibers  was  too  inef- 
fective. 

Even  with  a  dubious  standard  on  the 
books,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
made  even  more  dubious  moves  to  pim- 
ish  violators.  The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Letter,  published  by  Oershon 
Plshbein,  reports  on  a  recent  penalty  of 
$210  for  a  flagrant  case  of  overexposure 
of  employees  to  as  much  £is  19  times  the 
safe  amount  of  asbestos  at  a  Texas  In- 
sulation plant. 

The  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Work- 
ers Union  is  furious,  and  rightly  so.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  ctiarged 
with  oversight  of  this  act,  I  feel  that  if 
the  Department  does  not  speedily  cor- 
rect its  attitudes  and  actions  in  this 
matter,  I  will  exercise  full  authority  to 
bring  about  these  changes. 

The  story  follows: 

Union  Enraged  bt  9210  Penaltt  in  Texas 
Asbestos  Case 
The  OU,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
Union  is  boiling  mad  over  a  proposed  $310 
penalty  imposed  on  the  Pltteburgh-Oomlng 
Oorp.  In  a  case  mvolvlng  what  the  union 
contends  Is  a  fiagrant  case  of  asbestos  ex- 
posure at  the  oompcmy's  asbestos  Insulation 
plant  in  Tyler,  Tex. 

The  citation  was  Issued  Dec.  16  by  the 
Dallas  regional  office  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Occupational  Safety  and  health  Ad- 
ministration and  signed  by  O.  R.  Holder,  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Conqjllanoe.  It 
mentions  dust,  ftmure  of  employees  to  wear 
respirators — but  nowhere,  to  the  amazement 
of  OOAW  and  the  lUD-AFL  CIO,  does  the 
citation  mention  asbestos. 

OOAW  plans  to  raise  a  storm  about  it  at 
a  meeting  Jan.  26  of  labor  and  Industry 
representatives  called  by  OSHA  to  consider 
details  of  its  Target  Health  Hazards  Program 
(Oocupatlonel  Health  &  Safety  Letter,  Jan. 
8).  "niere  is  a  distinct  possibility  of  legal 
action  by  the  union  and  others,  although 
OOAW  would  not  Up  Its  hand  In  advance. 

lUD-AFL-OIO  is  gathering  data  not  only 
on  the  Tyler  case  but  what  It  considers  many 
other  Instances  of  excessive  ezposiire  to  as- 
bestos for  a  large-soale  Indictment  in  a  few 
months  of  OSHA  for  neglect  of  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  law. 

The  Tyler  case  goes  back  to  1967  when  the 
former  Bureau  of  Ooouptional  Safety  and 
Health  Inspected  the  plant  and  found  ex- 
cessive concentrations  of  asbestos  fibers  and 
dust,  and  told  the  conyj&ny  about  it.  But 
apparently  little  action  was  taken. 

The  plant  also  underwent  a  Walsh-Healey 
Inspection  In  1970,  with  the  same  reeulte. 

On  August  80,  1971,  the  Texas  State  De- 
partment of  Health  requested  a  hazard  eval- 
uation study  by  NIOSH  and  the  same  re- 
quest vsras  made  on  October  7  by  OOAW.  Dr. 
Joseph  Wagner  of  NlOSH's  Oinclnnatl  office 
and  othera  Inspected  the  plant  in  OctotMr 
pursuant  to  those  requests. 

They  reported  finding  average  concentra- 
tions of  76  fibers  In  mixing  operations  and 
a  maximum  of  180  fibers. 

By  oontnast,  the  emergency  asbestos  stand- 
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ard  proposed  by  the  Labor  Department  calls 
for  a  maximum  exposure  of  S  to  10  fibers. 

The  NOIBH  investigators  microfilmed  the 
employment  records  of  all  83  employees  In 
the  factory  and  also  had  access  to  x-ray  data 
(after  some  delaying  actions  by  comnanv 
officials) .  "-.~", 

They  found  one  mesothelioma  death  def- 
initely attributed  to  asbestos  exposure  and 
in  seven  out  of  18  workers  with  ten  or  more 
years  of  enq^oyment  they  found  evidence 
of  asbestosle.  In  making  this  diagnosis,  they 
used  seven  criteria,  including  pulmonary 
depression,  finger  clubbing,  dyspnea  and 
aOitt  factors. 

In  several  other  cases  of  worken  wltb 
lees  than  10  years  of  expoerire  they  foimd 
depression  of  pulmonary  function  consist- 
ent with  the  early  effects  of  aabestosls. 

The  data  was  forwarded  to  OSHA,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  a  Labor  Department  m- 
q>ector  arrived  in  late  November  to  oonduot 
air  irampUng  in  the  plant. 

The  citation  which  resulted  from  this  In- 
apectloc,  signed  by  Holder,  established  dead- 
lines for  cleaning  up  the  various  violations 
in  the  next  two  months,  but  one  unoonflrmed 
report  was  that  t^e  company  was  consider- 
ing (dosing  down  tbe  plant  before  tben. 

(Note. — Asbestos  Is  being  singled  out  as  a 
special  target  by  union  leaders,  who  are  con- 
fident that  they  have  the  requisite  health 
data  to  a  degree  unmatched  by  any  other 
toxic  substance.) 


RADIO  EDITORIAL — WHEN  ALL 
ELSE  PAHiS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nXJNOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  continuing  to  fiddle  while 
Rome  bums,  and  the  west  coast  dock 
strike  creates  a  greater  and  greater  prob- 
lem for  the  economy. 

A  very  timely  editorial  of  Tuesday. 
February  1  by  WGN  Continental  Broad- 
casting Co.  emphasizes  this  point. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Wren  All  Else  Fails 

Pending  before  Congress  Is  q>eclal  legisla- 
tion to  end  the  west  coast  dock  strike.  ThU 
Is  the  fifth  time  in  two  years  Congress  has 
had  to  enact  special  legislation  to  put  an  end 
to  a  labor  dilute  in  one  part  or  another  of 
the  transportation  industry. 

In  submitting  his  proposal  to  Congress 
hard  on  the  heels  of  his  State-of-the-Unlon 
message.  President  Nixon  outlined  the  history 
of  the  present  Impasse  and  listed  the  damage 
this  labor  dispute  has  done  to  the  economy. 
He  also  reminded  Congress,  as  he  reminded 
the  law-makers  in  mid-December,  of  another 
piece  of  prc^rased  legislation  stiU  before  It. 

That  legislation,  which  the  President  has 
labeled  the  "Crippling  Strikes  Prevention 
Act,"  Is  designed  to  stqp  labor  dilutes  from 
reaching  points  of  Impasse,  points  of  crisis  so 
serlo\is  to  the  nation  that  Congress  must  pass 
special  bills  to  halt  them. 

The  necessity  for  special  legislation  so 
often  In  so  short  a  time  should  be  clear 
enough  Indication  to  Congress  that  broader 
legislation  is  needed.  Congress  must  act  now 
to  re-open  the  docks  on  the  west  coast.  But 
this  stop-gap  approach  hardly  can  i)e  in  the 
Interests  of  labor  or  management,  when  one 
side  or  the  other  knows  It  can  sit  back  and 
wait  for  Congress  to  seUle  Its  dlq)utes.  And 
this  ai^roach  certainly  Is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation. 

Congress  must  get  busy  on  the  real  Issue 
...  a  process  of  resolving  labor  disputes  when 
bargaining  falls  but  before  the  whole  country 
Buffers. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHNNIE  DiORAZIA 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   NXTAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  eulogy  which  was 
given  at  the  funeral  of  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Johnnie  DiGrazla.  There  is  seldom 
in  a  lifetime  a  man  of  his  caliber.  This 
man  truly  stands  out  £is  an  immigrant 
who  came  to  this  coimtry  and  fulfilled 
the  great  American  dream.  His  recent 
death  deeply  saddened  me  for  he  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  I  ever  made.  The 
eulogy,  given  by  Snowy  Monroe,  editor 
of  the  Elko  Independent,  does  so  portray 
this  man  and  the  life  he  led  that  I  am 
introducing  it  into  the  Congressional 
Record  as  an  inspiration  to  all.  Johnnie 
became  what  I  call  a  great  American.  He 
was  my  friend,  and  I  loved  him.  All  of  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  Nevada  will 
miss  him. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

TRiBim:   TO   Johnnie   DiGbazia 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  pay  homage 
to  Johnnie  OlOrazia,  our  friend  and  neighbor 
and  a  man  who  truly  stands  out  as  one  who 
has  fulfilled  the  great  American  dream. 

An  Italian  Immigrant,  he  came  to  this 
country  as  a  mere  youth  and  worked  his  way 
up  from  the  lowliest  of  employment  to  a 
position  of  affluence,  political  prestige  and 
community  leadership,  his  career  has  proven 
once  again  as  it  has  In  thousands  of  other 
cases  that  America  truly  is  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity— of  equality  for  all. 

Outside  of  his  home  commuiUty  of  Wells, 
Johnnie  was  best  known  In  Nevada  for  the 
prominent  part  he  played  in  decomratlc 
p<dltlcs  In  the  state.  Many  a  successful  pollt- 
leal  candidate  on  both  state  and  county 
tickets  could  credit  their  victories  to  the  tire- 
less efforts  in  their  behalf  on  the  part  of 
Johnnie  DlOrazla.  Not  only  his  direct,  per- 
sonal Influence  with  hundreds  of  voters  but 
his  abUlty  to  raise  sorely  needed  funds  for 
political  campaigns  set  him  apart  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  political  party  workers. 

But  Johnnie  was  something  more  than  a 
worker  within  the  party.  He  possessed  that 
rare  ability  to  appraise  a  man's  political  po- 
tential and  to  throw  his  support  behind  men 
who  his  judgment  told  him  could  be  elected 
and  who  he  knew  would  also  become  leaders 
and  serve  the  people  of  the  county  or  of  the 
state  In  a  conmiendable  manner. 

It  was  this  keen  judgment  of  men  which 
motivated  Johnnie  and  some  of  his  friends 
to  awaken  Elko  County  District  Attorney 
Grant  Sawyer  at  his  home  late  one  night 
early  In  1958  and  convince  the  young  attor- 
ney that  he  should  become  a  candidate  for 
the  offloe  of  governor  of  Nevada.  Sawyer's 
election  was  proof  positive  of  Johnnie  Dl- 
grazla's  great  political  acumen  and  leader- 
ship. 

But  that  was  only  a  single  Incident  In  the 
long  political  career  of  this  great  Nevadan. 
His  voice  was  heard  often  in  the  high  coun- 
cils of  the  Democratic  party  In  Nevada — a 
voice  that  spoke  for  northern  Nevada  and 
for  Elko  County  with  effectiveness. 

Johnnie's  claim  to  a  position  of  promi- 
nence In  Nevada  was  not  based  entirely  on 
his  poUtlcal  activities.  He  was  a  shrewd  busi- 
nessman who  invested  money  In  a  number 
of  profitable  enterprises  tn  the  city  of  Wells, 
his  greatest  desire  was  to  serve  his  own  com- 
munity— to  build  it  and  lmiM>ove  It.  Over 
the  years  be  dedicated  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  Improvement  of  his  home 
town.  He  served  for  many  years  as  a  city 
councilman  and  as  the  mayor  of  Wells  and 
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In  these  offices  he  gave  the  city  the  benefit 
of  his  business  judgment  and  desire  for 
progress. 

When  the  chips  were  down  and  Wells 
needed  help,  Johnnie  never  hesitated  to 
travel  to  Carson  City  or  to  Washington  and 
without  fall  his  presence  in  these  Important 
capitals  resulted  In  benefits  for  the  people 
of  bis  community. 

Johnnie  was  also  a  unifying  force— a  bal- 
ance wheel  as  It  were — In  the  county,  work- 
lug  always  for  cooperation  between  the  var- 
ious communities  within  the  county  with 
the  thought  in  nUnd  that  a  unified  Elko 
County  could  be  a  much  stronger  force  both 
politically  and  econmnlcally  In  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

Like  all  fine  citizens,  Johnnie  served  his 
city,  his  county,  the  State  and  the  Nation  In 
many  ways.  He  served  with  the  UjS.  Army  In 
World  War  I,  joining  in  the  defense  of  the 
world  against  a  European  tyrant,  following 
his  return  from  the  war  he  became  active 
in  the  Veterstns  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the 
American  I^eglon,  working  through  these 
groups  to  obtain  benefits  for  those  veterans 
who  were  not  so  fortunate  to  retiuTi  with 
good  health.  He  gave  further  assistance  to 
his  fellow  man  through  membership  In  such 
organizations  as  the  Elks  Lodge  and  the  Wells 
chamber  of  commerce,  both  contributing  to  a 
better  world  in  different  fields  of  human 
assistance. 

By  his  affiliation  with  the  Catholic  Church 
and  his  support  of  this  great  religious  or- 
ganization he  not  only  gained  great  personal 
inspiration  and  guidance  but  his  contribu- 
tions made  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  others 
to  be  served  by  this  faith. 

These  many  activities  have  all  been  ap- 
parent to  those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
loved  John  DlOrazla,  perhaps  leas  apparent 
has  been  his  never  failing  devotion  to  the 
members  of  his  family.  He  and  his  wife  Cora 
had  been  married  more  than  60  years  at  the 
time  of  his  death  and  their  loving  compan- 
ionship through  half  a  century  has  been  a 
highlight  of  the  family  history.  Johnnie  and 
Cora  took  great  pride  In  the  three  fine  chil- 
dren born  to  their  union  and  the  devotion 
of  the  parents  has  been  many  fold  returned 
by  the  two  fine  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Julia  and  by  the  son,  John  Jr.,  who  has  risen 
high  In  rank  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
is  now  serving  his  cotmtry  in  Vietnam. 

Adding  It  all  up,  we  get  the  composite  of 
a  man  who  truly  deserved  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  feUow  man,  who  has  left 
us  an  example  of  what  all  of  us  as  citizens 
of  this  great  democracy  should  strive  to  ac- 
complish in  our  own  lives.  It  was  no  easier 
for  John  Dlgrazla  to  be  a  great  citizen  than 
It  would  be  for  many  of  us.  He  overcame  ad- 
versity, he  struggled  against  the  heritage  of 
a  foreign  birth  and  language,  he  was  moti- 
vated by  native  Intelligence  and  shrewdness 
unrefined  and  assisted  by  education.  But  he 
was  fascinated  by  the  great  opportunity  of- 
fered the  Individual  In  our  free  society  and 
he  adopted  America  as  his  country  even  as 
oiu-  great  democracy  has  adopted  millions  of 
other  immigrants  like  him  and  the  goals  he 
was  able  to  dream  for  himself  In  this  new 
world  he  set  about  to  accomplish  with  a  firm 
resolve  and  a  strong  will,  necessary  Ingredi- 
ents for  success  in  the  life  of  any  man. 

And  so  today  his  career  has  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  Infirmities  of  age  and  the  body 
have  brought  an  end  to  his  life.  His  birth  in 
Lucca,  Italy,  June  25,  1894  was  a  natiunl 
event  which  no  doubt  brought  joy  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  His  death  on  January  12, 
1972  was  also  a  natiural  event  but  a  sorrow- 
fiU  one  not  only  for  his  family  but  for  his 
legion  of  friends.  I  hope  that  our  reflections 
here  today  on  the  many  facets  of  this  great 
friend's  life  will  help  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
sorrow  which  his  passing  has  occasioned. 
May  the  pride  which  his  accomplishments 
must  stir  in  the  minds  of  his  family  here  to- 
day help  to  erase  some  of  the  sense  of  great 
loss  and  suffering  they  feel  in  his  passing. 
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DR.  JOSEF  CERNY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Josef  Cemy,  a  member  of 
the  prewar  Czechoslovak  Parliament, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  and  political  leader 
in  exile  here,  died  on  December  7  at 
Goldwater  Memorial  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  86  years  old. 

Dr.  Cemy  was  bom  on  February  28, 
1885,  in  Nepolisy,  Bohemia.  He  attended 
Vienna  University  and  received  his  doc- 
torate in  law  from  Charles  University, 
Prague,  in  1911. 

It  was  before  the  First  World  War 
when  he  was  still  a  student  at  Vienna 
University  that  Dr.  Cemy  became  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  especially  in  the 
activities  of  the  Czech  Agrarian  Party 
whose  main  program  was  the  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  peasant  masses.  The 
Agrarian  Party  was  the  leading  Czech 
party  at  the  Vienna  Parliament.  At  that 
time,  Cerny  became  a  member  and  co- 
founder  of  the  party's  academic  youth 
organization. 

In  1918,  when  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
founded  an  independent  state,  the  Agrar- 
ian Party  delegated  Dr.  Cemy  to  the 
Prague  Revolutionary  Parliament.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  20-year  existence  of  prewar  dem- 
ocratic Czechoslovakia,  which  is  also 
called  the  Masaryk  Republic. 

In  1934,  Dr.  Cemy  became  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  At  that  time,  the  pressure 
and  subversion  of  Hitler's  German  Reich 
against  Czechoslovakia  had  become  ex- 
tremely dangerous  in  the  agitated  Su- 
deten area.  Dr.  Cerny  buUt  an  excellent 
administrative  system  and  police  force 
to  assure  order  through  democratic  pro- 
cedures. This  administrative  system 
helped  to  preserve  Czechoslovakia  as  an 
exemplary  democratic  country  even  in 
her  most  difficult  days. 

After  the  1938  Munich  sellout.  Dr. 
Cerny  tried  to  preserve  national  unity 
and  stability  In  dismembered  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

When  the  Nazis  occupied  the  tiom- 
cated  country,  Dr.  Cemy  took  a  strong 
stand  against  the  occupation,  retired 
from  public  life  and  became  part  of  the 
anti-Nazi  underground.  With  complete 
disregard  of  their  political  affiliations,  he 
gave  financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
families  whose  members  had  either  lost 
employment,  were  in  prisons  and  concen- 
tration camps  or  had  been  executed  by 
the  Nazis  because  of  patriotic  activity. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Cerny  believed  in  an  Allied  victory  and 
inculcated  his  belief  in  the  members  of 
the  imderground  in  order  to  keep  their 
morale  high. 

When  at  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
the  Soviet  armies  advanced  into  East 
Central  Europe,  the  agrarian  leaders  of 
these  countries  who  had  suffered  imder 
the  Nazi  occupation  were  again  perse- 
cuted, this  time  as  notorious  anti-Com- 
munists. At  that  time,  the  Soviet  scheme 
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was  supported  by  some  non-Communist 
politicians  who  were  Ignorant  of  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  local 
Communists. 

Dr.  Cerny  was  jailed  but  the  court  that 
tried  him  refused  to  condemn  him.  Even 
during  those  days  of  terror  and  political 
confusion  there  were  still  brave  patriots 
in  responsible  positions  who  opposed  the 
trend.  Letters  supporting  Dr.  Cemy  were 
sent  to  the  court  by  the  survivors  of  Nazi 
persecution  testifying  to  his  patriotism 
and  his  courage  during  the  occupation. 

In  stating  its  ground  for  acqultal,  the 
court  attested: 

Dr.  Cemy  was  an  apostle  of  uncompromis- 
ing patriotism  and  of  social  and  political 
peace;  he  demonstrated  his  love  for  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  In  our  nation's  most 
difficult  days. 

After  the  Communist  putsch  of  1948, 
Dr.  Cemy  left  Czechoslovakia  with  his 
wife,  stayed  in  Germany  and  Prance  for 
awhile  and  finally  settled  in  the  United 
States — first,  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
later  in  New  York. 

In  exile.  Dr.  Cemy  renewed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Czechslovak  Agrarian  Party, 
became  a  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peasant  Union,  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  a  Free  Czechoslovakia  and, 
later,  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  a 
Free  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Czechoslovak  delegation  to 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions and  a  member  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In  America. 

Dr.  Josef  Cemy  was  the  only  surviv- 
ing member  of  the  prewar  government 
of  Masaryk  Czechoslovakia  living  in  the 
free  world. 

Surviving  Is  his  wife,  Helena  and  his 
kin  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  eulogizing  Dr.  Cemy, 
I  believe  it  is  proper  to  make  the  point 
that  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom  for 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
peoples  oppressed  by  communism  will  be 
remembered,  and  that  freedom  and  legit- 
imate government  will  ultimately  be  re- 
stored in  Eastern  Europe. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  AIME  J. 
FORAND 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  of 
course,  deeply  distressed  at  the  death  of 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Aime  Forand,  of 
Rhode  Island.  However,  this  sorrow  is 
necessarily  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
that  Aime  Forand  went  to  his  reward 
after  a  life  full  of  service  to  his  fellow 
man.  This  is  a  great  consolation— know- 
ing that  his  life  was  full  and  rich— full 
of  dedication  and  accomplishment;  rich 
in  wisdom,  family,  and  friends. 

Aime  Forand  was  not  a  large  man 
physically— nor  indeed  is  Rhode  Island 
a  large  State.  However,  In  neither  case  Is 
size  the  measure  of  greatness.  Rhode  Is- 
land gave  us  Aime  Forand  and  Aime 
Forand  gave  us  medicare,  as  the  culmina- 
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tion  of  his  personal  dedication  and  con- 
cern for  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  list  the  veri- 
table catalog  of  Aime  Forand 's  accom- 
plishments, distinctions,  and  honors. 
They  are  as  numerous  as  the  number  of 
Americans  Aime  served  in  his  years  of 
public  dedication— dedication  that  con- 
tinued beyond  his  24  distinguished  years 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Aime  Porand's  dedication 
was  matched  by  his  scope  of  intellect,  ac- 
complishment, and  expertise.  He  was  able 
to  match  his  deep  and  current  knowledge 
of  tax  systems — a  somewhat  arid  though 
demanding  field,  with  the  himian  com- 
passion and  deep  feeling  that  prompted 
him  to  be  the  champion  of  America's 
senior  citizens  long  before  it  became  wise 
to  talk  about  "senior  power"  or  court  that 
special  constituency.  Aime  Forand  was 
the  champion  of  older  Americans  and  to- 
day the  lives  of  America's  elderly  are 
easier,  healthier,  and  more  secure  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  and  understand- 
ing of  Aime  Forand. 

What  I  have  said  here  today  is,  indeed, 
a  tribute  to  Aime  Forand.  But  Aime 
Forand  now  needs  no  tribute  from  any  of 
us.  His  immortality  is  not  dependent  on 
the  notice  we  take  of  him  and  his  ac- 
complishments. Rather,  I  hope,  most 
sincerely,  that  my  words  will  ease  some- 
what the  sense  of  deep  pain  and  personal 
emptiness  felt  by  Aime  Forand  s  wife, 
Gertrude,  and  by  other  members  of  the 
family.  I  hope  that  they  will  take  some 
small  strength  and  consolation  from  my 
own  deep  appreciation  in  having  known 
and  worked  alongside  a  man  who  in 
death  has  left  us  all  a  legacy  of  how  to 
live. 
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The  article  follows : 

Drug  CfULTTTKE  Alive,  Birr  Sick 


DRUG  CULTURE— ALIVE  BUT  SICK 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALDYJRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drug 
culture  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
articles  and  many  speeches.  However,  on 
few  occasions  do  we  seek  and  imder- 
stand  the  view  of  the  young  people  who 
are  most  involved  in  the  problem. 

Brian  Murphy  is  a  staff  writer  on  a 
student  newspaper.  His  concern  for  the 
problems  created  by  dmgs  Is  evident  in 
an  article  he  recently  vsrrote  for  the 
Diablo  Valley  College  Enquirer  entitled 
"Drug  Culture  Alive,  but  Sick." 

I  believe  there  are  several  important 
lessons  contained  in  this  article.  First, 
the  attitudes  of  the  young  are  condi- 
tioned, rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  atti- 
tudes of  their  parents  toward  all  the 
pharmaceutical  conveniences  advertised 
on  television.  Second,  the  problem  of 
drugs  thrives  on  the  boredom  of  the 
young,  upon  their  inability  to  do  any- 
thing else  for  entertainment.  And  finally, 
the  drug  culture  Is  a  world  of  exploita- 
tion. There  Is  little  love  and  little 
brotherhood  which  comes  with  those 
chemicals.  This  is  not  surprising  to  any- 
one who  Is  aware  of  the  fraud,  the  deceit 
and  the  ruthlessness  associated  with 
pushing. 


(By  Brian  Murphy) 

What's  it  like  trying  to  grow  in  a  society 
that  takes  Excedrln  for  headaches,  Oeiitol 
for  tired  blood,  Doan's  PUls  for  those  nag- 
ging backaches,  Alka  Seleer  for  indigestion, 
Sleep-Eze  for  insomnia,  and  Haley's  M.O. 
for  occasional  Irregularity. 

Then  you  are  arrested  for  smoking  grass 
Instead  of  drinking  Hamm's  beer,  for  drop- 
ping bennies  and  sniffing  cocaine  Instead  of 
talcing  No  Doz  or  Vlvarlne,  for  dropping  reds 
Instead  of  taking  Sleep-Eze  or  Somlnex,  and 
for  escaping  reality  for  dropping  acid  and 
mescaline  instead  of  drinking  too  many 
cocktails. 

Parents  complain  about  the  terrible  drug 
problem  In  the  community,  but  nobodj 
wonders  why  the  problem  exists. 

Let's  face  It,  Just  what  exciting  and  inter- 
esting things  are  there  for  young  people  to 
do  In  the  community? 

Well  there  are  about  18  different  movie 
theatres  in  the  area.  Oolng  to  the  movies 
every  Friday  and  Saturday  night  gets  to  be 
a  drag  and  expensive.  Concord  has  a  teen 
center,  but  that's  only  open  till  10  p.m. 
Pleasant  HUl,  LAfayette  and  Walnut  Creek 
have  virtually  nothing  for  young  people  to 
do  on  weekends. 

E>anvllle  has  finally  started  a  teen  center. 
You  can  listen  to  folk  mtisic  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  till  midnight.  Tou  can  also 
play  pool  and  ping  pong. 

I  have  discussed  things  that  you  can  do, 
and  things  that  some  people  do.  The  follow- 
ing is  what  a  large  number  of  people  do  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  because  of  non- 
existent alternatives. 

"Parties"  have  the  most  variety  of  things 
that  young  people  can  do.  You  can  go  to  a 
"party"  and 

A)  Drink  beer,  wine,  or  hard  liquor. 

B)  Smoke  grass,  or  hash. 

C)  Drink  beer,  wine,  and  drop  "Reds." 

D)  Drop  "Bennies,"  or  sniff  cocaine. 

E)  Drop  "acid"  or  mescaline. 

F)  All  mentioned  above  (and  It  happens) . 
Parties  these  days  sure  seem  to   have  a 

great  deal  to  offer  providing  that  you're  not 
willing  to  suffer  the  consequences,  not  inter- 
ested in  rational  thinking,  and  not  Inter- 
ested in  using  your  Imagination.  So  If  none 
of  this  appeals  to  you,  there  you  are  sitting 
at  home  watching  TV. 

P^m  all  of  this  you  can  Just  see  how 
concerned  the  community  is  about  It's  young 
people.  Apparently  parents  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  don't  care  about  people 
under  21.  By  doing  virtually  nothing,  they 
are  advocating,  and  promoting  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  drugs.  (What  else  Is  there  to 
do?) 

WHAT   WOT7LD    HAPPEN   IF 

What  would  happen  If  the  community  de- 
cided that  It's  really  a  good  thing  to  promote 
the  use  of  drugs  by  their  young  people  be- 
cause of  nothing  better  to  do  on  weekends? 
And  then  decided  to  And  out  what  young 
people  would  like  to  do.  And  then  decided 
that  those  things  were  better  to  do  than  to 
use  drugs. 

But  all  that  takes  a  great  deal  of  time, 
energy,  and  money.  I'm  sure  that  the  com- 
munity has  better  things  to  do,  otherwise 
they  would  have  done  something  about  It 
a  long  time  ago. 

The  community  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  very  reluctant  to  set  up  drug 
rehabilitation  centers.  Could  you  Imagine  the 
opposition  to  setting  up  programs  that 
would  serve  as  alternatives  to  drug  abuse? 

THE   RIP    OFF 

"Wow!!!  that  was  sure  good  mescaline 
that  guy  sold  mel"  Ignorant  to  the  fact 
that  according  to  the  Sheriff's  Vice  Squad 
there  Is  no  organic  or  sjmthetic  mescaline 
aroimd  regardless  what  the  guy  that  sold  it 
to  you  said. 
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Tlie  mescaline  that  you  buy  from  tbe 
puBher  you  trust  Is  really  a  low  grade  LSD 
adulterated  with  things  like  sugar,  drano, 
and  other  luibellevable  fillers.  Did  you  know 
that  Organic  mescaline  takes  a  long  time  to 
grow,  and  synthetic  mescaline  is  very  expen- 
sive to  make?  So  It  would  cost  you  a  for- 
tune to  buy  organic  or  synthetic  mescaline. 
So  you  got  Tipped  off. 

"Reds"  are  still  the  "In"  thing  to  take,  and 
for  financial  reasons  (PROFIT)  "reds"  are 
cut  with  rat  p>olson,  drano,  strlcknlne,  and 
other  fillers.  So  you  got  ripped  off  again. 

"Bennies"  are  still  really  "In"  also,  to  keep 
you  going.  "Bennies"  are  cut  with  various 
poisons,  drano,  rat  poison,  strlcknlne,  and 
then  fillers  like  sugar,  flower,  dextrose,  and 
other  fillers.  Ripped  off  again. 

Then  cocaine  wUI  soon  be  the  "in"  thing 
to  sniff  or  shoot  and  it's  only  40  to  63% 
pure.  With  fillers  like  novlcalne,  sUocalne, 
siigar,  or  dextrose.  R  will  cost  you  $30  to 
•60  to  stay  high  for  one  evening,  and  It's 
addictive.  You  never  know  what  percentage 
of  filler  you  get,  nor  do  you  know  what  filler 
you  are  getting  when  you  buy  the  drugs 
mentioned  above. 

Onus  Is  sometimes  cut  with  oregano,  but 
most  of  the  time  you  never  get  an  ounce. 
Tou  get  cheated.  Isnt  It  a  drag  getting 
ripped  off? 

They'll  sell  you  anything  to  make  a  buck, 
rat  poison,  drano,  and  you'll  buy  It  and  drop 
It  because  the  dealer  Is  your  friend?  What  a 
friend  I 

According  to  the  Pleasant  Hill  Police  de- 
partment, there  have  been  five  drug  related 
deaths  In  the  past  year  in  Pleasant  Hill,  sev- 
eral In  Concord,  and  the  dnig  problem  still 
thrives. 

OBrruART:  death  of  the  iKoivnnTAL 

Some  people  say  that  marijuana  leads  to 
other  drugs,  but  ignorant  people  are  Inclined 
to  say  anything.  This  Is  my  theory  on  how 
people  move  on  to  other  drugs.  First  I  have 
to  be  so  Insecure  that  without  my  little 
group  of  ftlends,  Fd  feel  lost.  ("You  trade 
your  freedom  for  a  little  security,  and  never 
realize  what  a  bad  deal  you  get"  MiuTJhy). 

Ill  start  out  with  drinking  beer.  You  go  to 
parties  with  your  group  of  friends  and  drink 
beer  or  wine,  then  someone  in  the  group 
starts  drinking  hard  liquor.  Then  the  rest  of 
the  group  starts  drinking  hard  liquor  so  you 
have  to  follow  along  (because  of  peer  pres- 
stire)  and  you  find  yourself  drinking  hard 
liquor. 

Then  someone  in  the  group  starts  smoking 
grass,  and  so  you  wont  be  left  out  you  start. 
■^  Then  someone  starts  dropping  "Bennies"  be- 
cause when  you  come  down  from  grass,  it 
will  pick  you  up,  so  you  follow.  Then  you 
have  been  drinking  wine,  smoking  grass, 
dropping  "Bennies"  and  you  want  to  come 
down,  so  someone  turns  you  on  to  some 
"reds."  So  the  problem  evolves. 

Thanks  to  your  friends  that  you  would 
feel  lost  without  "said  your  security's  yovir 
prison,  but  you  werent  listening"  (Murphy) . 
So  the  individual  that  runs  his  own  life  is 
gone,  long  live  the  sheep  t  The  theory  makes 
a  little  bit  of  sense. 


ANTIPOLLUTION   FUNDS   AND   THE 
PROPOSED    1973    BUDGET 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  mssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re. 
viewing  the  administration's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1973  budget,  I  noted  with  re- 
gret that  antipollution  funds  comprise 
only  1  percent  of  the  total  budget.  The 
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administration  plans  to  spend  $2.4  bil- 
lion for  natural  resources  and  the  en- 
vironment. This  compares  with  $85  bil- 
lion for  "national  defense,"  as  that  term 
is  presently  imderstood.  There  will  be  in- 
creasingly less  to  defend  if  pollution 
worsens  while  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency — ^EPA — remains  imder- 
funded  to  deal  with  it.  Of  the  $2.4  billion 
requested  for  EPA,  $2  billion,  the  same 
amount  as  requested  last  year,  will  be  the 
Federal  share  for  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Ths  administration  proposes  a 
decrease  of  $15.5  million  in  the  solid 
waste  management  program  and  also  a 
decrease  of  $5.4  million  in  development 
of  new  methods  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment and  contrcJ. 

Does  this  reflect  a  sense  of  urgency? 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation's 
Conservation  Report  of  January  8,  1972 
contained  an  excellent  summary  of  this 
kind  of  proposed  spending  on  environ- 
mental problems. 

It  should  be  clear  to  anyone  that  the 
Government's  plans  for  funding  antipol- 
lution efforts  are  Inadequate.  Again  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  play  the  vital  role  in  as- 
suring thiat  our  priorities  are  changed. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
pleased  our  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee,  under  the  able 
leadershiip  of  Chairman  Paxtl  Rogers, 
plans  oversight  hearings  on  air  pollu- 
tion abatement.  Such  hearings  would 
complement  the  subcommittee's  recent 
study  of  auto  emissions  standards  imder 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Moreover,  the  Public 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
will  soon  act  on  a  water  hygiene  bill  and 
participate  in  the  Ctommerce  Commit- 
tee's work  on  the  noise  pollution  bill.  It 
is  not  the  national  debt  that  needs  hik- 
ing but  the  national  awareness  of  where 
the  money  should  go.  We  cannot  wait  to 
fund  environmental  projects  defined  as 
essential  by  science,  possible  by  technol- 
ogy, and  ready  by  the  communities 
affected.  , 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  CEYLON'S 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  4 
marked  the  24th  anniversary  of  Ceylon's 
independence. 

Ceylon's  history  Is  imique  in  many  re- 
spects but  surely  among  the  most  impres- 
sive of  its  accomplishments  has  been  its 
continued  adherence  to  the  parliamen- 
tary tradition.  She  has  seen  governments 
change  five  times  since  1948,  all  by  means 
of  peaceful  democratic  elections,  and  has 
shown  that  a  parliamentary  system  of 
government  can  establish  itself  and  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  Asia.  In  addition.  Cey- 
lon has  the  distinction  of  having  Mrs. 
Sirimavo  Bandaranaike,  one  of  the 
world's  woman  heads  of  government,  as 
her  extremely  capable  and  reelected 
Prime  Minister. 

Throughout  her  existence  as  an  in- 
dQ}endent  state  Ceylon  has  devoted  a 
major  portion  of  her  economic  resources 
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to  economic  emd  social  development.  She 
has  long  realized  that  an  educated  and 
healthy  population  is  the  key  element  of 
her  drive  to  achieve  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic growth  which  will  provide  her  peo- 
ple employment  and  prosperity.  "This  pro- 
gram has  three  major  priorities:  First, 
economic  trsuisformation  without  altera- 
tion of  the  country's  fundamental 
democratic  principles;  second,  maintain- 
ing current  social  welfare  measures  in 
spite  of  generally  tightened  economic 
circumstances,  and  providing  the  neces- 
sities of  life  to  the  people  at  reasonable 
prices;  third,  achieving  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic growth  which  can  absorb  the  siza- 
ble number  of  unemployed. 

In  light  of  Ceylon's  ccmtinuing  self- 
developmoit  efforts,  her  friends  were 
shocked  and  saddened  when  a  terrorist 
insurrectlMi  broke  out  on  April  4  and  5, 
1971.  This  insurrection  was  clearly  part 
of  a  carefully  organized  plan  to  rapidly 
seize  control  of  the  country  and  impose 
a  system  of  government  that  would  have 
be«i  contrary  to  the  democratic  and  par- 
liamentry  tradition  tiiat  had  governed 
this  gentle  and  peaceful  country 
throughout  its  independent  life.  Ceylon's 
self -development  program  had,  of  course, 
led  to  a  required  concentration  of  re- 
sources on  eccmomic  and  social  needs. 
Nevertheless,  the  unity  of  her  people  and 
the  loyalty  of  her  military  enabled  her 
to  defeat  the  insurrectionist  forces.  TETie 
aid  furnished  Ceylon  diuing  this  hour 
of  need  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  helped  her  to  preserve  her 
democracy  and  has  been  deeply  and 
gratefully  appreciated. 

The  wise  words  the  Prime  Minister 
spoke  during  the  insurrection  are  worth 
recalling  at  this  point: 

Democracy  could  appear  to  be  slow-moving 
and  even  a  cumbersome  process  but,  it  la 
definitely  better  than  the  rule  Imposed  and 
continued  by  the  shotgun  and  the  hand 
bomb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  I  have  in 
the  past  told  this  House  that  in  my  trav- 
els to  Ceylon  I  have  found  her  to  be  a 
beautiful  country,  one  enjoying  good  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Given  her  recent  trials,  I  feel  that  it  is 
most  appropriate  to  add  that  she  is  a 
brave  country  and  one  with  which,  I  am 
sure,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
enjoy  close  and  mutually  beneficial  ties. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  respect  and 
pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Ceylon  on 
her  24th  anniversary  of  independence. 


THE  WEST  FLORIDA  WATFORDS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  west  Florida, 
which  Is  rich  in  history,  has  a  number 
of  outstanding  family  groups  whose  an- 
tecedents came  into  the  area  soon  after 
Plorida  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  One  such  fsjnily  is  the  Watfords, 
who  have  been  highly  respected  for  tlieir 
contributions  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  As  In  the  case  of  other  well-known 
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family  groups,  the  Watfords  have  a  fam- 
ily reunion  tradition  which  extends  well 
into  the  past  century.  The  reunion,  held 
annually,  is  a  custom  that  signifies  the 
strong  family  ties  that  remain  meaning- 
ful to  descendants  of  the  area's  pioneer 
settlers. 

Watford  family  historians  are  not  sure 
when  the  first  reunion  was  held,  but  a 
yellowed  copy  of  the  Chipley  Banner,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  dated  June  18,  1898, 
shows  that  one  was  held  that  year.  They 
quote  a  family  legend  that  says  the  cus- 
tom may  date  to  the  post-War  Between 
the  States  era,  soon  after  Nelson  Wat- 
ford returned  from  service  with  the  Con- 
federate Army. 

Meeting  each  year  on  the  oak-shaded 
grounds  of  Galilee  Methodist  Church,  in 
western  Jackson  County,  are  descendants 
of  the  same  Nelson  Watford,  who  was 
bom  July  20, 1816,  in  Darlington  District, 
S  C.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Florida 
in  1828,  settling  in  that  part  of  Jackson 
County  that  is  near  the  boundaries  of 
Washington  and  Holmes  Counties. 

Nelson  Watford  married  Mary  Taylor, 
and  they  settled  about  midway  between 
today's  Chipley  and  Graceville.  To  them 
were  bom  13  children,  all  but  one  of 
whom  lived  to  rear  big  families  of  their 
own. 

The  lone  exception  was  Ellis,  their 
firstborn,  who  died  in  1862  as  a  soldier  in 
the  War  Between  the  States.  His  father, 
also  a  soldier  in  that  war,  continued  to 
fight  for  nearly  3  more  years  after  his 
son's  death. 

Mrs.  Watford,  during  her  husband's 
absence,  maintained  the  home  and  cared 
for  the  children  as  best  she  could.  Liv- 
ing in  what  was  then  a  sparsely  settled 
area  that,  by  later  standards,  could  be 
described  as  a  wilderness,  she  and  the 
children  managed  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  common  farm  food.  They 
stored  some  each  summer  and  fall  for 
winter  use. 

During  the  raid  of  a  Union  expedition- 
ary force,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Alexander  Asboth  in  the  fall  of  1864, 
troopers  paid  an  unwelcome  visit  to  the 
Watford  homestead.  They  ran  off  the 
cows,  on  which  the  family  had  been  de- 
pendent for  milk,  and  confiscated  the 
pork  and  other  food  supplies  that  they 
found  on  hand.  Unable  to  haul  off  the 
barrels  of  cane  syrup,  they  removed  the 
bungs  and  let  the  golden  sweet  liquid 
drain  into  the  dirt. 

Mrs.  Watford  and  the  children  had  a 
difficult  Ume  during  the  winter  that  fol- 
lowed. It  is  a  tribute  to  their  stamhia. 
character,  and  resourcefulness  that  they 
were  able  to  avoid  starvation  or  death 
from  other  hardships. 

The  late  Chester  Miller,  longtime 
Atorianna,  Fla.,  poUce  chief  and  reunion 
chairman  for  many  years,  once  described 
the  annual  family  gathering  as  "a  pil- 
grimage into  the  past,  a  sentimental 
journey  home,  for  a  rekindlhig  of  faith, 
to  reassess  one's  spiritual  values  and  to 
seek  renewed  inspiration;  to  renew  ties 
of  kinship  with  those  having  a  common 
heritage,  and  to  honor  and  pay  tribute 
to  our  dead  whose  graves  are  nearby.  He 
stated  it  well. 

Names  allied  with  the  Watfords, 
through  marriage,  at  the  reunion  hiclude 
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other  large  and  prominent  west  Florida 
families,  including  the  Crutchflelds,  the 
Sweatts,  the  Whitakers,  the  Syfretts,  the 
Balls,  the  Barefoots,  the  McCrarys.  and 
the  Willlamses.  The  Watfords  and  their 
kin  are  now  scattered  acro.ss  the  Nation 
and  beyond  its  borders. 

The  reunion  is  also  a  homecoming 
each  year  for  many  of  the.se  who  return 
from  distant  areas,  giving  each  a  chance 
to  refresh  old  memories,  get  a  renewed 
sense  of  belonging  and  to  strengUien  the 
ties  of  kinship  with  relatives  whose 
blood-ties  are  becoming  more  distant 
with  each  passing  generation. 

Members  of  the  family  have  senti 
mental  attachments  to  i-ural  churches, 
such  as  Salem,  Galilee,  and  SpringhiU, 
in  the  region  they  srtill  call  home.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  family  are  mhiisters. 
Others  have  provided  leadership  in  a 
broad  field  of  activities,  including  the 
ministry,  education,  politics,  pharmacy, 
law,  agriculture,  commerce  and  the 
sciences.  One  of  these,  Euless  Watford,  a 
Chipley  druggist,  was  mayor  of  his  town 
for  years. 

The  Watfords  of  west  Florida  have 
climbed  a  long  way  and  contributed 
much  to  progress.  Great  Grandfather 
Nelson  Watford  walked  home  after  fight- 
ing a  final  battle  in  a  disastrous  war. 
They  started  anew,  with  only  the  land 
they  had  homesteaded,  and  they  have 
lifted  themselves  to  positions  of  leader- 
ship and  influence  along  the  way. 
Through  exemplary  citizenship  and 
strength  of  character  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  helped  make 
Florida  and  the  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live. 


CmZENS  FIGHT  "CONCRETE 
JUNGLE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILUMOXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  are 
having  problems  of  pollution. 

One  of  the  problems  almost  as  impor- 
tant is  the  overcrowding  complex  In  very 
limited  areas  in  metropolitan  situations. 
Washington  is  going  through  some  of 
this  trauma  at  this  time. 

The  comer  of  Western  and  Wisconsin 
Avenues  NW.,  is  one  of  the  important 
crossroads  at  the  limits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  growth  in  that  important 
area  has  simply  been  fantastic  in  the  last 
10  years.  Now  there  is  a  propyosal  on  the 
Maryland  side  to  develop  a  project 
known  as  Galleria-Chevy  Chase,  allow- 
ing for  the  construction  of  offlce  build- 
ings and  apartment  buildings. 

This  has  been  opposed  as  a  "concrete 
jungle"  of  Intensive  community  develop- 
ment on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  north- 
west comer  of  Wisconsin  and  Westem 
Avenues.  The  effort  made  by  the  people 
in  that  part  of  Montgomery  County  have 
at  least  held  this  matter  up  until  the 
responsible  officials  in  Montgomery 
County  can  determine  what  the  impact 
will  actually  be.  A  few^days  ago,  there 
was  a  hearing  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  Zoning  Commission 
to  protest  plans  for  a  $35  million  devel- 
opment of  stores  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
Wisconsin  and  Western  Avenues  that 
would  include  a  Neiman-Marcus  store. 
Every  prestigious  store  in  the  United 
States  wants  to  be  located  at  this  far 
Northwest  comer  because,  as  Edward 
Marcus,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Neiman-Marcus,  said: 

It  is  stuTOunded  by  an  unusual  concen- 
tration of  high-Income  famlllee. 

At  that  hearing,  Elizabeth  Rowe, 
former  chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  suggested  that 
this  would  be  a  $1  billion  complex  ex- 
tending nearly  a  mile  along  Wisconsin 
Avenue. 

From  those  people  living  in  the  far 
northwest  area,  it  has  come  to  me  that 
the  resultant  monstrous  traffic  Jams,  con- 
fusion, and  noise  pollution  would  simply 
be  enormous.  As  many  of  the  developers 
have  learned,  one  stop  on  the  under- 
ground Metro  will  be  at  the  intersection 
of  Western  and  Wisconsin  Avenues.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  number  of  parking 
places  will  be  trebled  or  quadrupled.  The 
numljer  of  high-rise  apartment  houses 
in  the  area  at  the  present  time  in  addition 
to  the  projected  new  apartment  devel- 
opments will  bring  a  serious  congestion 
of  people  as  well  as  automobiles  in  the 
immediate  area.  Certainly,  nothing 
should  be  done  about  anj^hlng  on  either 
side  of  Westem  and  Wisconsin  Avenues 
until  the  planning  officials  in  Montgom- 
ery County  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  determined  what  the  overall  pro- 
posal will  do.  From  my  preliminary  In- 
vestigation, it  would  appear  that  the 
major  intersection  surrounding  the 
Montgomery  Coimty  site  would  present 
an  almost  intolerable  congestion  of 
automobiles. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
more  fully  informed,  I  am  attaching  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  January  30,  and  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  as  well  as  an  article  from  the 
Be thesda -Chevy  Chase  Tribime,  of  Jan- 
uary 21. 1  am  doing  this  in  an  attempt  to 
have  my  colleagues,  and  especially  those 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
informed  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
unless  an  overall  plan  is  developed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Montgom- 
ery County.  The  economic  interests  In 
this  matter  are  so  great  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  hesitation  until  the  public  In- 
terest in  the  matter  is  fully  determined-. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1972] 

Groups  or  CmzENs  Crakgk  Plannino 

Abandoned  iv  District  or  CoLtncBU 

(By  Kirk  Scharfenberg) 

A  growing  number  of  citizen  groups  in 
Washington,  famed  as  one  of  the  nation's 
most  carefully  designed  cities,  are  charging 
that  planning  here  has  been  abandoned  as 
city  ofllclals  seek  new  developments  and  more 
tax  revenue. 

In  the  course  of  opposing  rezonlng  appli- 
cations sought  by  developers,  these  groups 
have  challenged  the  way  In  which  develop- 
ment decisions  are  made  in  the  city,  the  suffi- 
ciency of  information  on  which  they  are 
based  and  the  long-run  Impact  of  those  deci- 
sions on  life  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

"The  motto  of  city  officials  seems  to  be 
'development  at  any  price,"  "  Washington  at- 
torney Peter  Hornbostel  charged  last  week. 

"There  is  a  ready  assumption  that  any  new 
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devtf  opment  Is  going  to  Increase  the  tax  base 
of  the  dty  and  therefore  it  should  be  ap- 
proved," declared  Peter  S.  Craig,  another 
local  lawyer. 

Both  Homboetel  and  Craig  will  represent 
citizens  of  Far  Northwest  In  what  Is  looming 
as  the  city's  next  nuijor  zoning  fight,  an  ef- 
fort by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Humble  Oil  Co.  to 
win  approval  for  a  $30  million  office  and 
retail  complex  at  Weatmm  and  Wlsoonsln 
Avenues. 

The  development  would  be  the  first  phase 
of  a  projected  $1  billion  redevelopment  of  the 
Friendship  Heights  area  along  Wisconsin 
Avenue  on  both  sides  of  the  Montgomery 
County-District  of  Columbia  line. 

Criticism  of  the  way  In  which  development 
decisions  are  made  In  Washington  Is  not 
limited  to  disgruntled  citizens.  "It's  a  seat- 
of-the-pants  operation.  The  whole  thing  Is 
backwards,"  said  one  member  of  the  city's 
small  staff  of  land  planners. 

Citizen  opposition  to  the  rezonlng  requests 
of  developers  has  Intensified  as  the  developers 
sought  permission  to  erect  large  complexes 
In  or  near  well-to-do-neighborhoods. 

Such  organized  citizen  action  has  been 
commonplace  In  the  burgeoning  suburbs  for 
more  than  a  decade.  As  In  the  suburbs,  the 
city  groups  generally  have  argued  that  major 
developments  would  alter  the  character  of 
their  residential  neighborhoods  and  cause  In- 
tolerable automobile  congestion. 

I^tiwlng  the  strongest  attacks  In  Washing- 
ton are  plans  to  build  an  office  building  near 
residential  areas  of  Capitol  Hill  and  plans  for 
several  complexes  along  upper  Wlaconain 
Avenue. 

"I  Just  shudder  to  think  what's  going  to 
bi4>pen  to  Wisconsin  Avenue,"  Hombostel 
aald.  "They're  Just  going  to  drive  the  city's 
remaining  family  people  out." 

Similar  views  have  been  expressed  In  staff 
memorandums  on  the  proposed  $1  billion 
Friendship  Heights  complex  circulated  in  the 
city's  office  of  planning  and  management. 

"Development  at  Friendship  could  have 
several  effects  on  (that  area's)  population. 
The  planning  staff  Is  concerned  that  such  an 
effect  not  upset  the  balance  of  this  stable 
community." 

Despite  such  concerns,  the  zoning  com- 
mission has  given  preliminary  approval  to 
the  Humble  Oil  development,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  project,  and  Is  scheduled  to  hold 
final  hearings  on  Wednesday.  The  commis- 
sion could  reverse  or  modify  Its  preliminary 
approval. 

Gilbert  Hahn.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  D.C.  City 
Council  and  vice  chairman  of  the  zoning 
commission  said  last  week  he  was  unaware 
that  planning  staffers  In  both  Montgomery 
County  and  the  District  have  generally  agreed 
that  the  proposed  Friendship  Heights  devel- 
opment should  be  scaled  down  by  about  one- 
third. 

The  harshest  attack  thus  far  on  zoning 
commission  policies  has  been  made  In  a  suit 
filed  with  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  here 
challenging  the  commission's  decision  last 
year  to  permit  an  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed at  Pennsylvania  and  Potomac  Ave- 
nues SB. 

Filed  by  the  Capitol  Hill  Restoration  So- 
ciety, the  suit  maintains  construction  of  the 
buUdlng  "Is  wholly  at  odds  with  the  present 
and  desired  future  development  plans  and 
policies  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mote- 
over,  rather  than  enhancing  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  would  radically  alter  and  destroy  It." 
In  a  frtend-of-the-court  brief  filed  In  the 
same  case,  the  Committee  of  100  on  the  ^d- 
eral  City  charges.  "This  case  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  that  have  made  the  admin- 
istration of  the  zoning  law  a  minor  element 
In  the  death  of  American  cltiee." 

The  Committee's  brief  also  argues  that  the 
zoning  commission  should  not  be  allowed 
to  consider  arguments  on  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
posed development  on  the  city's  tax  base 
when  considering  a  zoning  decision.  Such 
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argxuaents  are  made  In  almost  all  major 
cases. 

Zoning  laws  by  their  very  nature  limit  the 
type  of  development  on  a  piece  of  land,  the 
Committee  argues,  and  therefore  limit  the 
tax  revenue  that  can  be  derived  from  It. 
The  Issue,  the  Committee  contends,  shoiild 
be  solely  whether  a  proposed  project  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  city's  development  plans. 

The  brief  states : 

"An  applicant  for  a  zoning  change  should 
no  more  be  heard  to  make  that  argument 
(that  a  particular  development  will  produce 
more  tax  revenue)  than  a  defendant  In- 
dicted on  burglary  should  be  heiu^  to  argue 
that  his  spoils.  If  kept,  would  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  his  deserving  family. 

Hahn,  who  Is  the  most  outspoken  member 
of  the  zoning  commission  on  that  body's 
role,  disputes  this  Interpretation.  He  said 
the  commission  considers  Itself  a  "policy- 
making body"  free  to  consider  economic  ar- 
guments, p>er8onal  appeals  and  any  other  In- 
formation relevant  to  the  "city's  well-being." 

As  to  the  need  to  follow  approved  city  de- 
velopment plans,  Hahn  said,  "A  plan  Is  Just 
that,  only  a  plan." 

In  any  event,  Hahn  said  that  between  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  a 
federal  agency,  the  work  of  the  nine  planners 
within  the  city  government  and  the  advice 
of  other  city  officials,  the  commission  re- 
ceives sufficient  planning  Information  to 
make  its  decisions. 

That  view  was  concurred  in  by  two  other 
members  of  the  five-man  zoning  commission 
Interviewed,  City  Council  Vice  Chairman 
Sterling  Tucker  and  Capitol  Architect  George 
White. 

Tucker  acknowledged  flatly:  "We  have  no 
comprehensive  planning." 

Most  city  officials  believe  that  the  NCPC 
gives  detailed  consideration  primarily  to  the 
area  In  and  around  the  Federal  Triangle. 

John  Ingram,  head  of  the  city's  office  of 
planning  and  management,  said  last  week 
that  while  his  office  has  the  capacity  to  re- 
view development  plans  submitted  by  others. 
It  Is  too  understaffed  to  initiate  plans  on  Its 
own. 

Repeated  efforts  by  the  city  to  get  Congres- 
sional approval  for  a  fully  staffed  planning 
office  have  been  rebuffed. 

Ingram  frankly  acknowledged  that  his  of- 
fice does  not  have  the  capability  to  develop 
a  plan  that  could  serve  as  an  alternate  to 
that  developed  by  the  backers  of  the  proposed 
$1  billion  complex  at  Friendship  Heights. 

The  NCPO  has  said  It  will  develop  a  plan 
for  the  Friendship  Heights  area  In  concert 
with  District  government  planners  and  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  NCPC  was  pushing,  until 
recently,  a  plan  almost  Identical  to  that  de- 
veloped by  the  private  Interests  there. 

"It's  scandalous,"  declared  Hombostel. 
"They  didn't  even  make  any  Independent 
evaluation." 

According  to  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Montgomery  County  highway  depart- 
ment, the  private  plan  would  lead  to  Intol- 
erable congestion  during  rush  hours  at  six 
of  nine  major  Intersections. 

In  addition,  estimates  prepared  In  Ingram's 
office  Indicate  widening  of  Wlsoonsln  Avenue 
that  might  eventually  be  required  could  cost 
$28  million. 

Much  of  the  Restortatlon  Society's  argu- 
ment In  the  9apItol  Hill  case  rests  on  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  procedures  employed  by  the  zon- 
ing commission. 

A  suit  on  similar  grounds  may  result  from 
the  commission's  decision  earlier  this  month 
to  approve  a  massive  development  of  apart- 
ments and  offices  at  McLean  Gardens  on  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  a  mile  south  of  Friendship 
Heights.  The  lawyers'  committee  of  the  Citi- 
zens for  City  Living,  a  Cleveland  Park  group 
that  opposed  the  McLean  Gardens  project, 
has  recommended  a  suit  to  block  the  project. 
A  final  decision  Is  expected  this  week. 

The  procedural  «rguments  that  were  made 
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by  the  Restoration  Society,  and  which  Mo- 
Lean  Gardens  opponents  may  adopt,  chal- 
lenge the  zoning  commission's  view  that  It 
Is  a  legislative  body  not  required  to  swear  In 
witnesses,  not  required  to  permit  cross-ex- 
amination, not  bound  to  base  Its  decisions 
on  testimony  at  public  hearings  and  not  re- 
quired to  Issue  formal  opinions  on  why  It 
reaches  a  particular  decision. 

In  addition,  all  commission  meetings  at 
which  decisions  are  reached  are  held  behind 
closed  doors. 

Hahn  and  other  commission  members  have 
said  they  brieve  commission  meetings  should 
be  open  and  while  the  Issue  apparently  has 
been  discussed  privately,  the  commission  has 
made  no  announcement  that  future  delibera- 
tion will  be  public. 

The  commission  flatly  rejects  the  view  of 
the  Restoration  Society  that  Its  hearings  and 
orders  should  be  more  formal. 

In  the  view  of  the  Restoration  Society,  ex- 
pressed In  Its  court  brief.  "The  commission 
continues  to  operate  In  a  vacuum  of  absolut- 
ism Impervious  to  . .  .  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  due  process.  Despite  its  obvious  dis- 
inclination, this  old  dog  quickly  must  be 
taught  to  perform  some  new  tricks." 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Jan.  31,  197a] 

TmaTT-FivE-MiLiJON-DoixAR  Shops  Complex 

IN  Fab  Northwest  Prot»stbd 

(By  Kirk  Scharfenberg) 

More  than  200  persons  crowded  Into  a  hear- 
ing before  the  D.C.  zoning  commission  yester- 
day to  protest  plans  for  a  $36  million  devel- 
opment of  stores  and  offices  at  Western  and 
Wisconsin  Avenues  NW  that  would  Include 
Nelman-Marcus,  the  prestigious  Texas-based 
department  store. 

Edward  Marcus,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Nelman-Marcus,  made  clear  why  he  wanted 
to  locate  In  the  area:  "It  Is  surrounded  by 
an  unusual  concentration  of  high-Income 
families." 

However,  the  residents  who  traveled 
through  the  early  morning  snow  from  Far 
Northwest  to  attend  the  7-hour  hearing  in- 
dicated they  don't  want  the  store  If  it  is  to 
be  part  of  a  long-range  $1  billion  redevel- 
opment of  Friendship  Heights  planned  by  a 
group  of  land  owners  In  the  area. 

Elizabeth  Rowe,  former  chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  said 
the  proposed  $1  billion  complex,  which  would 
extend  nearly  a  mile  along  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
would  "drain  vitality  and  (office)  tenants 
from  downtown"  and  Infilct  upon  Far  North- 
west traffic  Jams,  noise  and  air  pollution, 

"It  will  reverse  the  flow  of  plasma  to  the 
city's  heart."  declared  John  Daponte,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  area,  "and  aflllct  upon  its  append- 
ages a  severe  case  of  gout." 

Norman  M.  Glasgow,  the  Washington 
zoning  lawyer  who  has  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  the  $1  billion  package,  maintained 
that  the  development  that  would  include 
Nelman-Marcus  could  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  the  larger  plans. 

The  smaller  project  would  occupy  a  trl- 
angiilar  parcel  of  land  bounded  by  Western 
and  Wisconsin  Avenues  and  Jenifer  Street. 
It  would  contain  four  levels  of  underground 
parking  and  a  four-level  shopping  mall 
topped  by  a  seven-story  office  structure. 

The  complex  would  be  directly  connected 
to  the  Metro  station  planned  for  the  Inter- 
section of  Western  and  Wisconsin  Avenues. 
Glasgow  urged  the  commission  to  act 
promptly  on  the  plans,  noting  that  the  de- 
velopers of  the  project  must  make  financial 
arrangements  with  Metro  for  the  subway  link 
by  May  1. 

However,  Peter  Hombostel.  a  lawyer  who 
represented  opponents  of  the  project,  urged 
the  commission  to  delay  any  approval  until 
planning  commissions  In  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty and  Washington  develop  an  over-all  plan 
for  the  Friendship  Heights  area. 

Homboetel   said   planning   staffs  In   both 
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Jurisdictions  are  working  on  such  a  plan  and 
already  have  determined  that  the  over-all 
proposal  prepared  by  Glasgow's  clients  should 
be  reduced  In  size  by  at  least  30  per  cent. 

He  Introduced  staff  reports  prepared  In 
Montgomery  County  that  found  six  major 
street  Intersections  In  the  area  woiild  suffer 
"Intolerable  congestion"  under  the  $1  bUllon 
plan. 

The  $36  million  project  under  considera- 
tion yesterday  received  preliminary  approval 
from  the  zoning  commission  In  September, 
but  the  commission  could  reverse  or  modify 
its  previous  decision. 

Joseph  B.  Simon,  president  of  a  Humble 
OU  Co.  subsidiary  that  Is  developing  the 
complex,  said  that  a  contractor  already  has 
been  hired  and  »2.5  million  In  leasee  signed. 

Marcus  said  that  if  the  project  wins  speedy 
approval,  his  store  would  open  In  the  fall 
of  1973. 

[From  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Tribune 
Jan.  21,  1972] 

Village  Fiobts  Devxlopmknt — Citizen  Re- 
volt Aimed  at  Concrete  Jungle  Seen  for 
Chevt  Chase 

(By  Dean  mu) 
Over  two  hundred  residents  of  the  Village 
of  Chevy  Chase  crowded  Into  Village  Hall 
Monday  night  and  quietly  and  efficiently 
gave  birth  to  a  brand  new  citizens  associa- 
tion dedicated  to  the  premise  that  all  future 
development  of  the  Chevy  Chase,  Friendship 
Heights  area  must  be  watched  with  a  hawk- 
eye. 

Politely  but  persistently  they  Insisted  that 
the  new  association  was  In  no  conflict  with 
the  Board  of  Managers  which  currently 
handles  the  Village  affairs. 

The  development  that  whipped  this  asso- 
cUtlon  Into  being  Is  a  project  known  as 
Gallerla-Chevy  Chase  which  Is  planned  for 
some  eighteen  plxis  acres  on  the  west  side  of 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  south  of  Dorset  Avenue 
In  Bethesda.  This  Is  better  known  to  many  as 
the  BergdoU  tract;  it  has  long  been  the  cen- 
ter of  a  zoning  controversy.  At  present  It  Is 
zoned  R-H  which  would  permit  high  rise 
apartment  buildings;  R-O-CBD  zoning  Is  re- 
quested which  wovild  allow  office  buildings,  a 
department  store,  various  shops,  and  a  thea- 
tre as  well  as  apartment  buildings.  The  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  Planning  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  this  change  be  denied. 

The  Gallerla-Chevy  Chase  complex  pro- 
posal Includes  four  office  buildings,  two  high 
rise  apartment  houses,  a  theatre,  department 
store,  and  upper  and  lower  shopping  malls 
among  other  features.  The  developer  Is  Com- 
munity Somerset  Associates. 

Anxious  to  win  the  approval  of  both  the 
Town  of  Somerset  and  the  Village  of  Chevy 
Chase  which  are  Immediate  neighbors  to  the 
project,  Community  Somerset  back  in  1969 
and  1970  worked  out  agreements  with  both 
Somerset  and  Chevy  Chase  Village,  subse- 
quently signed  by  the  Mayor  and  Town  Coun- 
cil of  Somerset  and  by  the  Managers  of  the 
Village,  and.  still  legally  binding, 
^^rlefly.  the  meat  of  the  agreements  is 
thU:  for  certain  considerations— such  as 
lower  building  heights,  more  set  back  from 
the  street,  proper  and  limited  access  roads 
Doth  Into  and  out  of  the  Gallerla— the  Village 
of  Chevy  Chase  agreed  not  to  oppose  the 
development. 

Somerset  gave  more— but,  they  got  more, 
in  return  for  a  parcel  of  land  which  the  Town 
made  into  a  Town  Park,  Somerset  agreed  to 
Mtlvely  support  the  development  of  the 
oailerla.  One  other  stipulation  made  by 
somerset  and  agreed  to  by  the  developer  was 
that  there  be  no  entry  or  exit  from  the  proj- 
ect onto  adjacent  Dorset  Avenue. 

Somerset  executed  Its  agreement  In  1969; 
the  Village  followed  In  1970. 

Members  of  newly  formed  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation of  the  VUlage  of  Chevy  Chase  admit 
they  are  late  getting  into  the  act;  however. 
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a  study  of  Gallerla-Chevy  Chase,  along  with 
other  proposed  development  in  the  general 
area  of  Friendship  Heights,  plus  an  analysis 
of  the  widely  touted  Koubek  Plan  which  out- 
lines the  redevelopment  at  Wisconsin  and 
Western  Avenues,  has  convinced  the  group 
that  unless  they  act  soon  they'll  be  bang- 
smack  In  the  middle  of  a  Jungle  of  concrete 
and  commercialism. 

Mrs.  John  Davis  of  the  Village  outlined 
the  possible  future  of  the  areas  with  a  pres- 
entation of  facts,  figures  and  slides;  the  pic- 
ture she  presented  proved  that  If  the  Koubek 
Plan  goes  through,  and  if  other  developments 
are  realized,  the  Friendship  Heights  area 
would  end  up  being  the  "equivalent  of  four 
Crystal  Cities  or  two  Rosslyns." 

Attacking  the  general  thesis  that  would 
make  the  Friendship  Heights  area  an  uptown 
city  unto  Itself,  Mrs.  Davis  pointed  out  that 
there  was  sloppy  thinking  concerning  the 
regional  market;  that  too  much  emphasis  had 
been  placed  on  the  coming  Metro  station 
which  is  due  In  1976;  and  that  It  would  "radi- 
cally alter  the  neighborhood  relationship 
with  the  neighboring  communities."  This,  she 
pointed  out,  would  very  likely  mean  the  de- 
terlorlatlon  of  the  communities. 

Emphasizing  that  the  area  will  be  the  scene 
of  almost  constant  re-zonIng  In  coming  years, 
she  said  a  one  billion  dollar  development 
Is  eventually  slated  for  the  section. 

Among  upcoming  events  which  would  de- 
termine the  future  of  the  area  is  a  zoning 
hearing  scheduled  for  January  26  on  the  so- 
called  Humble  Tract,  which  Is  on  the  D.C. 
side  of  the  District  line  and  which  is  slated 
to  be  the  site  of  a  new  Nelman-Marcus  store. 
She  pointed  out  that  Nelman-Marcus  will 
occupy  only  three  stories— but,  wUl  be  in  a 
thirteen  story  office  building. 

GEICO,  which  Is  on  the  Maryland  side  of 
the  line,  has  a  hearing  upcoming  on  February 
3  in  Rockville.  The  Issue  at  stake  here  is 
GEICO's  application  to  cut  trees  for  a  584  car 
parking  lot.  This,  it  was  said  at  the  meeting, 
was  seen  by  residents  of  the  Brookdale  dis- 
trict as  a  prelude  to  additional  high-rise  de- 
velopment proposals. 

Mrs.  Davis  also  mentioned  the  present 
Chevy  Chase  Center — a  seml-clrcular  shop- 
ping center  with  ample  parking  at  the  comer 
of  Western  and  Wisconsin  Avenues  on  the 
Maryland  side,  on  land  owned  by  the  Chevy 
Chase  Land  Company. 

She  said  an  Interview  with  Hunter  David- 
son of  the  Land  Company  had  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  Company  would  seek  to  rede- 
velop the  site.  Reportedly,  vice  president 
Davidson  said  the  Land  Company  "fairly 
soon"  would  redevelop  the  parcel  to  one 
million  square  feet  of  office  space,  plus  re- 
tall  space.  "This  would  mean  razing  the  exist- 
ing Chevy  Chase  Shopping  Center. 

Admitting  the  total  prospect  was  "over- 
whelming." the  group  said  they  refused  to 
be  overwhelmed.  The  point  was  made  that 
the  battle  lines  were  beginning  to  form  and 
the  time  for  constant  alertness  and  planned 
action  was  now. 

It  was  reported  at  the  meeting  that  the 
decision  on  the  Gallerla  case  had  been  post- 
poned (at  the  developers  request)  imtll 
June;  however.  Dr.  William  Mohler,  who 
conducted  the  meeting,  warned  those  pres- 
ent not  to  take  this  as  any  sort  of  victory. 
Instead,  he  suggested  that  now  was  the  time 
to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards,  back  to  the 
planning  sessions,  and  come  up  with  a 
compromise. 

Mohler  alerted  the  residents  that  "this  is 
the  first  In  a  long  series  of  fights."  He  pre- 
dicted a  "10  or  16  year  battle  or  period  of 
activity." 

Residents  of  the  VUlage  of  Chevy  Chase 
Indicated  overwhelmingly  that  the  fight  was 
worth  It.  "There's  no  longer  any  place  to  go." 
was  the  thought  expressed  by  many  who  had 
viewed  In  horror  the  slides  picturing  walls  of 
concrete  lining  an  eight-laned  Wisconsin 
Avenue. 
Already  aware  of  the  mounting  problems 
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concerning  the  redevelopment  of  the  Friend- 
ship Heights  area,  the  Montgomery  County 
Planning  Board  announced  this  week  the 
formation  of  a  Friendship  Heights  Advisory 
Committee.  Their  function  will  be  to  work 
closely  with  the  Planning  Board  In  prepara- 
tion of  a  detailed  plan  for  the  area.  Various 
communities  and  citizens  groups  will  be  rep- 
resented on  that  committee.  Mr.  Seymour 
Auerback  of  the  Village  of  Chevy  Chase  was 
named  as  was  Mayor  Jerald  Goldberg  of  the 
Town  of  Somerset.  Various  persona  of  the 
newly  formed  Chevy  Chase  Village  Citizens 
Association  expressed  the  hope  that  someone 
from  their  group  wUl  also  be  invited  to  sit 
with  the  group. 

Among  several  reasons  given  by  the  tech- 
nical staff  for  recommending  denial  of  the 
zoning  change  for  the  Gallerla-Chevy  Chase 
project,  was  the  traffic  problems  it  would 
generate. 

The  recommended  denial  also  cited  ther» 
was  Inadequate  open  space.  Another  point 
made  was  that  "although  Friendship  Heights 
may  currently  be  a  prime  location  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  economic  data  sub- 
mitted does  not  factually  Justify  1.8  million 
square  feet  of  office  space  at  this  particular 
location  within  the  given  time  frame  of  de- 
velopment." The  tract  in  question  is  located 
on  the  outside  perimeter  of  what  Is  termed 
the  Friendship  Heights  area. 

Stokes  Tolbert  was  named  temporary 
chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Citizens  Aseo- 
clation;  Wylle  Barrow  was  appointed  tempo- 
rary treasurer.  Their  task  wUl  be  to  organize 
the  association  and  guide  It  through  the  next 
formative  weeks.  Already  a  petition  Is  being 
clrciilated  by  the  group  requesting  that  "no 
further  piecemeal  zoning"  be  permitted  In 
the  area,  instead,  the  petition  asks  for  a 
coordinated  planning  approach  and  close  co- 
operation with  the  citizens. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  group  is  scheduled 
for  Monday.  January  31.  Note:  Meeting 
changed  to  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  at  7:46  pm  at 
VUlage  Hall.  The  place  wUl  be  annoimced  and 
all  residents  of  the  Village  as  weU  as  Inter- 
ested citizens  are  Invited  to  attend. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

OF  massachdsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  22,  1972,  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  by  invitation  of  my 
good  American  friends  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent to  participate  in  the  flag-raising 
ceremony  commemorating  the  54th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The 
Ukraine  Is  presently  the  largest  captive 
non-Russian  nation  both  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  City  Hall  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  was  most  impressive  and 
served  as  a  reminder  to  all  the  partici- 
pants that  truly  no  man  is  free  while 
another  is  enslaved. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  material  which  re- 
flects this  year's  observance  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  in  Boston:  Mayor  Kevin 
H.  White's  declaration  of  January  22, 
1972.  as  "Ukrainian  Independence  Day" 
in  Boston;  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  Bos- 
ton on  January  23.  1972.  In  connection 
with  the  arrests  of  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals in  captive  Ukraine;  and  a  letter 
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written  by  Orest  Szczudluk,  director  of 
public  relations,  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, which  appeared  In  the  Boston  Her- 
ald Traveler  on  January  25, 1972: 
Declaration 

Wbereaa:  January  32, 1972,  marks  the  64tli 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  a  free 
Ukrainian  National  Republic;  and 

Whereas :  the  54th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  serves  to  dramatize  the  legiti- 
mate right  and  aspiration  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  for  freedom  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas:  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
m  Greater  Boston,  xmder  the  auspices  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
desire  to  pro1«st  the  latest  wave  of  Commu- 
nist terror  and  genocide  against  tTkralnlan 
national  and  religious  and  cultural  heritage; 
and 

Whereas:  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
deeire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  continuous  violation,  by  Mos- 
cow, of  human  rights  in  captive  Ukraine: 
and 

Whereas:  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
demand  the  release  of  all  Ukrainian  politi- 
cal prisoners  from  Communist  concentration 
camps;  and 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  desiring  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent to  adequately  commemorate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  memorable  day,  do  hereby  de- 
clare Saturday,  January  22,  1972  to  be 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  direct  that  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Flag  be  raised  at  the  City  Hall  on  Fri- 
day, January  21,  1972,  as  a  symbol  of  Ukrain- 
ian freedom  and  Independence. 

Resoltttion 
We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  as- 
sembled on  January  23,  1072,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  free  and  Independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  on  January  22,  1918,  imanl- 
mously  approved  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  We  declare  that  Moscow  continues  to 
violate  human  rights  In  Ukraine,  by  denying 
the  Ukrainian  people  freedom  of  expression, 
assembly  and  religion. 

2.  We  consider  the  latest  Imprisonments  of 
tJkralnlans,  especially  Ukrainian  Intellectuals 
who  have  spoken  out  against  Moscow's  op- 
pressions in  Ukraine,  as  further  evidence  of 
Moscow's  genocide  toward  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

3.  We  appeal  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
to  intercede.  In  the  name  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice, before  the  Soviet  Government,  on  be- 
half of  imprisoned  Ukrainian  Intellectuals. 

4.  We  appeal  to  Massachxisetts  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  Introduce  resolutions  to 
Congress,  which  would  Instruct  our  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.  to  place  the  national,  hu- 
man and  religious  expressions  in  Ukraine 
and  all  other  captive  countries  before  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  in- 
vestigation. 

6.  We  appeal  to  the  U.  N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  investigate,  according  to 
the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  Communist  oppressions  In  Ukraine 
and  to  demand  the  Immediate  release  of 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners.  We  especially 
appeal  for  the  release  of:  Valentyn  Moroz, 
Ivan  Dzyuba,  Vyacheslav  Chomovll,  Ivan 
Kandyba,  Ivan  Svitlychnyl,  Evhen  Sverstiuk, 
Halyna  Dldyk,  Odarka  Husak.  Lev  Lukya- 
nenko.  Dr.  Volodymyr  Horbovyi,  Archbishop 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church.  Vasyl 
Velychkovskyi. 

6.  We  authorize  the  Executive  Committee 
at  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  to  bring 
our  resolutions  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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Tm  Hekald  Teavelkb's  Reaosks  Wkitx: 
A  PrrriNo  Tim  To  Help  Ukraikians 
To  the  Herald  Traveler  Editor: 

Fifty-four  years  ago  on  Jan.  22,  1918,  the 
Ukrainian  people  proclaimed  an  independent 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  in  Kiev,  capital 
of  Ukraine.  Many  countries,  including  the 
U.  S.,  either  recognized  or  were  in  process  of 
recognizing  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
as  the  sovereign  state  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. 

In  1941,  Ukraine  fell  victim  of  Ruasian 
Commimlst  aggression.  However,  the  TTkraln- 
lan people  continue  their  struggle  for  freedom 
and  Independence. 

Hundreds  of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  who 
have  spoken  out  against  Moscow's  oppression 
have  been  arrested  and  tried  in  Communist 
courts  for  demanding  freedom  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  for  demanding  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the  UN 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in 
Ukraine. 

The  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independence 
serves  to  dramatize  the  need  for  our  govern- 
ment to  instruct  our  delegation  to  the  UN  to 
present  the  national,  b\mian  and  religious 
persecution  in  Ukraine  and  other  captive 
countries  before  the  UN  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  for  investigation  and  demand  an 
immediate  release  of  all  political  prisoners 
from  Moscow's  concentration  camps. 

Orest  Szczttolttk. 
Boston. 
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FARMERS   VICTIMIZED  BY  STRIKE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  NEI^SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tragically, 
the  more  than  100-day-old  strike  on  the 
west  coast  continues  with  no  settlement 
in  sight.  As  President  Nixon  has  noted, 
this  strike  "continues  to  impose  a  cruel 
and  Intolerable  burden  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people."  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  farmers  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent  ful- 
ly share  the  President's  view. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  Nation's  farmers  have  lost 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  during 
the  dock  strikes  which  began  last  sum- 
mer. The  tleup  cut  10  cents  per  bushel 
from  the  price  of  com  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  25  cents  per  bushel  from  soy- 
bean prices,  both  of  which  are  primary 
commodities  in  my  district. 

Renewal  of  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
on  January  17  makes  it  mandatory  to 
act  now  on  the  proposal  that  would  lead 
to  the  concrete  settlement  of  these  cost- 
ly and  disruptive  strikes. 

It  has  been  my  strong  belief  that  ev- 
ery possible  effort  shouldbe  made  to  set- 
tle all  disputes  between  labor  and  man- 
agement through  collective  bargaining. 
When  this  process  fails,  however.  Jeop- 
ardizing the  Nation  as  a  whole,  there 
should  be  permanent  legislation  avail- 
able which  could  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

The  shameful  failure  of  Congress  to 
act  up  to  now  threatens  the  jobs  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  workers.  We  are 
risking  the  permanent  loss  of  oversea 
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markets  because  of  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  steady,  reliable  source  of  supply. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  lii 
the  Record  copies  of  telegrams  and  let- 
ters expressing  the  feelings  of  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  those  who  are  so 
adversely  affected  by  the  dock  strike: 

LandOlakss  Felco, 

January  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
Representative  from  Minnesota, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nelsen:  In  a  few  short  days  the 
eSectlveness  of  the  Taft-Hartley  injunction 
on  the  Gulf  Port  strike  will  expire.  Prior  to 
the  injunction.  United  States  grain  farmers 
lost  millions  of  dollars  in  overseas  trade. 

This  1971  farm  Income  loss  actually  under- 
states the  setback  to  the  United  States  econ- 
omy. The  stoppage  of  flow  of  agricultiu-al 
products  overseas  marks  us  as  unreliable 
suppliers.  In  effect,  we  force  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers to  develop  other,  more  dependable 
sources  from  other  nations.  At  any  time  this 
l3  Intolerable,  but  It  Is  especially  true  now 
with  our  trade  deficit. 

As  an  upper-midwest  cooperative  serving 
over  300,000  farm  families,  we  urge  you  to 
take  legislative  action  to  prohibit  the  re- 
currence of  the  dock  strikes  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  foreign  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  products. 

Very  smcerely  yours, 

Ralph  Hofstad, 
Manager.  Agricultural  Service  Divisions. 

Waseca,  Minn.. 
January  29,  1972. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen. 
Hov^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  one  of  the  many  American 
farmers  taking  a  terrific  financial  beating  be- 
cause of  the  coastal  dock  strike.  This  situa- 
tion simply  cannot  continue  without  dis- 
astrous results.  I  figure  that  having  to  seU 
already  7000  bushels  of  corn  and  900  bushels 
of  soybeans  has  cost  me  an  unnecessary 
$1000.00  because  of  this  situation. 

So  I'm  asking  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
neighbors  to  please  do  what  you  can  in  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  this  devastating  situa- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Vernon  WELKENOro. 


KmTERs  Farm, 
Clarks  Grove,  Minn.,  January  31, 1972. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  effect  of  the  recent  dock 
strike  has  been  estimated  at  a  loss  of  10-15 
cents  per  bushel  on  com  and  26-30  cents 
on  soybeans.  For  my  father  and  I,  who  farm 
together,  this  means  a  loss  of  $3,600-94,200 
on  our  1971  crop  of  soybeans  and  a  loss  of 
$7,000-*  11,000  on  our  1971  crop  of  com.  The 
difficulty  in  regaining  foreign  markets  will 
also  cause  a  loss  In  future  years.  This 
$10,000-$15,000  loss  on  our  1971  crop  forces 
us  to  curtail  considerably  our  purchases  of 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  chemicals  as  well 
as  some  of  the  needed  and  desired  additions 
for  family  living. 

Since  every  American  grain  farmer  Is  ex- 
periencing losses  as  we  are,  I  would  like  to 
encourage  you  to  help  get  thU  present  dock 
strike  settled  and  to  aid  in  passing  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  a  repeat  of  this  disastrous 
strike.  It  would  seem  that  House  bill  3596 
merits  your  support.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Keith  B.  Kuxtxis. 
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SAtnc  Centre,  Minn., 

February  3, 1972. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

If  we  are  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
chaos  created  by  the  100  day  strike  of  last 
summer,  during  which  the  economy  suffered 
a  $2  billion  doUar  loss  In  export  trade.  It  Is 
most  urgent  that  you  take  positive  action  on 
SJR187  to  force  compulsory  arbitration  of 
the  Pacific  coast  dock  strike.  This  strike  is 
severely  crippling  our  total  econoomy  and 
action  Is  needed  now. 

W.  D.  Egelano. 

Minnxtonka,  Minn., 

February  3, 1972. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  we  are  to  prevent  a  reciirrence  of  the 
chaos  created  by  the  100  day  strike  of  last 
summer  during  which  the  economy  suffered 
a  $2  billion  dollar  loss  In  export  trade  it  is 
most  urgent  that  you  take  positive  action  on 
HJR  1026  to  force  compulsory  arbitration  of 
the  Pacific  coast  dock  strike.  This  strike  Is 
severely  crippUng  otir  total  economy  and 
action  is  needed  now. 

R.  P.  Htams. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  Imperative  that  Congress  take  im- 
mediate and  positive  action  to  permanently 
solve  the  west  coast  dock  strike.  The  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  Midwest  farmers  approaches 
a  billion  doUars  and  the  west  coast  loss  of 
jobs  and  Income  In  an  already  depressed  area 
merits  your  attention  now. 

Leonard  Johnson. 

St.  Paitl.  Mxmr., 

February  3, 1972. 
Representative  Anchxr  Nelsen, 
Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

If  we  are  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
chaos  created  by  the  100  day  strike  of  last 
summer  during  which  the  economy  suffered 
a  $2  billion  dollar  loss  in  export  trade  it  is 
most  urgent  that  you  take  positive  action  on 
HJR  1025  to  force  compulsory  arbitration  of 
the  Pacific  coast  dock  strike.  This  strike  is 
severely  crippling  our  total  economy  and 
action  Is  needed  now. 

O.  O.  Eitel, 
Specialty    Producta    Manager.     Weyer- 
haeuser Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
February  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  St.  Paul  area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  congressional  action  without  delay  to 
effect  immediate  settlement  of  dock  strikes. 
Continued  tie-up  of  port  faculties  caiislng 
irreparable  harm  to  area  business,  Minne- 
sota Industry  and  agriculture  and  entire  US 
export  economy.  Prompt  legislative  action,  is 
imperative. 

ROSERT  C.  CHINN, 

President.    St.   Paul   Area   Chamber   of 
Commerce. 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minn., 

February  4, 1972. 
Representative  ANCROt  Nelsen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  is  urgent  that  you  take  positive  action  on 
8J.  Res.  187  forcing  arbitration  of  the  west 
coMt  dock  strike.  The  ortppUng  lOO  day  strike 
last  year  and  present  strike  adds  to  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  problems.  A  balance  of 
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trade  oan't  be  accomplished  unless  we  get  the 
longshoremen  back  to  work. 

R.  L.  Kiewei.. 

Albert  Lea.  Minn.. 

February  2.  1972. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  Is  imperative  that  Congress  take  Imme- 
diate and  positive  action  to  permanently 
solve  the  west  coast  dock  strike.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  on  Midwest  farmers  approaches 
a  bUIlon  dollars  and  the  west  coast  loss  of 
jobs  and  income  in  an  already  depressed 
area  merits  your  attention  now. 

Roger  Olson. 

Albert  Lea.  Minn. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

It  la  Imperative  that  Congress  take  Imme- 
diate and  positive  action  to  permanently 
solve  the  west  coast  dock  strike.  The  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  Midwest  farmers  approaches 
a  billion  dollars  and  the  west  coast  loss  of 
jobs  and  Income  In  an  already  depressed  area 
merits  your  attention  now. 

H.  G.  Morton. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn., 

February  2,  1972. 
Congressman  Ancher  Nelsen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  take  im- 
mediate and  {XMltive  action  to  permanently 
solve  the  west  coast  dock  strike.  The  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  midwest  farmers  approaches 
a  billion  dollars  and  the  west  coast  loss  of 
jobs  and  income  in  an  already  depressed 
area  merits  your  attention  now. 

Davto  Furness. 

Edvera  Faru, 
Oakland,  Minn.,  January  22,  1972. 
Representative  Ancher  Nelsen. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  thank  you  for  the  quick  reply  to  my 
letter.  I  appreciate  It. 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  Important  to  bear 
in  mind  what  It  Is  that  caused  the  severe 
drop  In  com  prices.  There  are  of  course  the 
fact  that  the  Dept.  of  AgrlciUture  took  into 
consideration  the  blight  scare  and  encoiir- 
aged  enough  extra  production  to  take  care 
of  it.  The  other  was  the  favorable  weather 
last  spring  that  encouraged  farmers  to  keep 
on  planting  com  when  they  should  have  been 
switching  to  beans.  However  the  real  cause 
of  distress  is  the  dock  strike  and  despite  the 
fact  that  it  has  caused  at  least  25<  a  bushel 
loss  in  the  price  of  soybeans  and  about  10# 
in  the  price  of  com,  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  soybean  association  of  which  I  am  a 
member  had  markets  for  beans  that  would 
have  assured  us  of  a  very  favorable  price. 
This  would  have  made  up  for  the  drop  In 
com  prices,  for  the  most  part.  Just  because 
the  new  farm  program  has  not  had  an  op- 
p>ortvmlty  to  function  does  not  give  excuse 
enough  to  neutralize  it.  If  the  proposed  bill 
1163  is  adopted  we  will  be  right  back  where 
we  were  30  years  ago,  with  the  left  wing 
clamoring  for  controls. 

The  most  critical  legislation  for  today  Is 
to  make  arbitration  compulsory  in  the  trans- 
portation Industry.  If  legislation  Is  not  passed 
now  what  will  the  situation  be  when  all 
transportation  unions  tie  together? 

It  bolls  down  to  this.  Farmers  have  suf- 
fered severe  losses  this  year  because  we  do 
not  have  permanent  legislation  to  settle 
transportation  disputes.  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  farmers  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
general  farm  organization  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  that  believes  that  the  H.R. 
1163  will  Improve  farm  Income,  except  tem- 
porarily. I  know  that  It  Is  designed  to  gamer 
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votes  but  I  doubt  that  It  will  do  that.  On 
the  other  hand  it  will  put  the  farmer  back 
in  the  pocket  of  regimentation  with  acreage 
allotments.  While  the  only  real  Incentive  to 
favorable  prices  Is  acreage  set  asides.  Had  the 
dock  strikes  not  been  in  effect  we  would 
have  ended  the  year  with  fairly  reasonaMe 
Incomes.  Something  must  be  done  and  soon. 
I  thank  you  again  for  your  prompt  at- 
tention. 

Edwin  B.  Petersen. 


•FUTURE    OF    THOUSAND    SPRINGS, 
IDAHO.  IN  QUESTION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  million 
years  ago  a  catastrophic  flood— the  third 
largest  in  the  recorded  history  of  the 
world — ripped  across  the  face  of  central 
Idaho  and  permanently  marked  the  land. 
It  surged  down  the  200 -mile  canyon  of 
the  Snake  River  and  ground  the  sides  of 
the  gorge  under  a  300-foot  wall  of  water. 
The  marks  of  this  Pleistocene  disaster 
are  still  there  and  among  them,  the  re- 
mains of  the  emerging  early  man. 

The  people  and  government  of  Idaho 
are  now  agonizing  over  the  future  of  this 
geological  storehouse.  Within  a  complex 
system  of  rivers  and  canyons,  the  man- 
agement of  natural  springs,  fossil  beds, 
wildlife  preserves,  and  the  strewn  rubble 
of  the  great  flood  beg  for  preservation. 
At  the  same  time,  progress  and  devel- 
opment has  come  to  the  area,  and  the 
rights  of  these  Interests  must  be  safe- 
guarded, too. 

To  Idahoans,  the  area  is  known  as  the 
Hagerman  Valley,  or  Thousand  Springs. 
The  springs  themselves  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  collection  of  unique  phenom- 
enon In  the  region.  They  are  the  mas- 
sive outlet  of  several  water  sources,  in- 
cluding the  fabled  Lost  River  that  sinks 
into  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National 
Monument  many  miles  away.  It  reap- 
pears along  the  high  clifTs  overlooking 
the  Snake  River  and  tumbles  down  In 
thousands  of  frothy,  miniature  falls.  In 
recent  years,  many  of  these  falls  have 
been  harnessed  to  produce  electrical 
power  for  the  ar ea . 

Only  one  major  area  has  not  been 
altered  by  progress  or  development.  This 
is  Box  Canyon,  the  site  of  the  world's 
11th  largest  spring.  Every  3  minutes,  the 
spring  pours  out  a  million  gallons  of 
crystal  pure  water  to  nourish  the  polluted 
Snake  River.  Like  a  world  in  Itself,  the 
canyon  harbors  a  complicated  and  flnely 
balanced  population  of  wildlife.  More 
than  any  section  of  the  Hagerman  Val- 
ley, the  geology  of  Box  Canyon  tells  us 
the  story  of  what  happened  during  the 
great  flood.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
maintain  a  year-round  camp  at  nearby 
Banbury  Springs  In  order  to  study  this 
unique  Ufe  system. 

Forming  a  triangle  on  the  Snake  River 
with  Box  Canyon  are  the  Sand  Dimes 
fed  by  Blue  Heart  Spring.  Sands  from 
beneath  the  crusty  acres  of  lava  that 
comprise  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  125 
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miles  away  bubble  up  in  the  crystal 
waters  of  that  turquoise  spring.  Sand  is 
suspended  above  the  bottom  of  this  estu- 
ary by  the  constant  percolating  of  the 
spring,  creating  an  ever-changing  j>at- 
tem.  Eventually  the  pull  of  the  Snake's 
current  washes  these  sands  across  the 
river  and  throws  them  up  onto  the  shore 
in  great,  shifting  dunes.  While  the  dunes 
are  easily  recognizable  to  the  casual 
traveler,  the  spring  itself  is  carefully  hid- 
den in  a  deep,  small  valley  between  rocky 
cliffs  and  can  be  reached  only  by  small 
boat  or  canoe. 

Further  upstream.  Federal  islands  on 
the  Snake  house  a  imique  bird  sanctuary. 
And  along  the  shore,  mud-dabbers  have 
covered  the  overhanging  cliffs  with  nests 
that  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  the 
ancient  ancestors  of  the  Hopi  Indians. 
Their  only  neighbors  are  precarious  nest- 
ing owls.  A  bit  of  colorful  history  of  the 
Old  West  exists  slde-by-side  with  this 
wildlife.  Here,  an  old  hotel  still  stands 
where  it  served  the  stage  coaches  of  the 
Old  Oregon  Trail.  Its  ferry,  still  in  use, 
carried  the  early  travelers  to  the  opposite 
shore  to  continue  their  journey. 

The  inner  canyon  of  Sand  Springs  ad- 
joins the  northern  islands  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. In  this  amazing  place,  water  lit- 
erally "flows"  upsidedown.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  the  result  of  strong  canyon 
winds  which  whip  the  waterfall  back  into 
the  air.  Freezing  winter  winds  create  a 
fairyland  display  of  ice. 

Plans  are  already  underway  to  create 
a  State  park  in  Malad  Gorge.  Here,  the 
shortest  river  flows  through  the  deepest 
canyon  in  the  world.  Early  French  trap- 
pers spent  their  winters  trapping  the 
Gorge's  beaver  and  living  off  its  variety 
of  fish  and  wild  game.  An  inadvisable 
craving  for  beaver  tail,  though,  led  to 
their  illness,  and  hence  the  French  term 
for  sickness — "malad" — became  ssmon- 
ymous  with  the  region. 

More  must  be  said  about  the  attrac- 
tions which  make  Box  Canyon  and  its 
neighbors  one  of  the  "geological  wonders 
of  the  world" — the  words  of  a  former 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  ofBcial. 

Prom  1928-31,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution worked  to  remove  some  30 
zebra-like  horses  about  the  size  of  a  dog 
which  aroear  in  the  primary  fossil  bed 
of  the  region.  Their  efforts  unearthed 
over  350  other  varieties  of  fossils,  and 
since  that  time  geologists  and  archeol- 
ogists  have  flocked  to  the  springs  to 
chart  a  history  which  extends  back  mil- 
lions of  years.  The  work  is  far  from  done, 
and  the  full  interpretation  of  this  work 
will  be  years  in  the  making.  For  this  rea- 
son alone,  it  is  important  that  the  pri- 
mary features  of  the  area  be  given  pro- 
tection. 

Few  disagree  that  something  must  be 
done  in  recognition  of  the  imique  phe- 
nomenon that  occurs  in  the  valley  net- 
work along  the  Snake.  But  the  legal  and 
economic  considerations  are  nearly  in- 
surmoimtable  at  this  time.  Involved  are 
some  thorny  and  complex  questions  in- 
volving water  rights — both  of  private  in- 
dividuals and  the  State.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Idaho  constitution  does 
not  give  priority  to  designation  of  water 
for  recreational  use  and  may  prohibit  it. 
This  problem  alone  frustrates  efforts  to 
adopt  any  of  the  many  suggestions  for 
national  monimients.  State  parks,  and  so 
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forth,  that  have  come  forward.  Attempts 
to  amend  the  constitution  on  this  point 
in  the  past  have  failed. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  decision 
which  the  people  of  Idaho  might  reach 
on  the  future  of  the  springs  will  involve 
some  complex  negotiations.  But  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  might  achieve  a  balanced 
program — one  which  recognizes  the  legit- 
imate interests  of  all  and  stiU  serves  to 
preserve  the  appropriate  natural  fea- 
tures. 

At  this  time,  I  am  contacting  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  determine  what  the  role  of  this  Con- 
gress might  be  in  assisting  in  those  deci- 
sions. 

I  am  particularly  calling  upon  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  develop  a  proposal 
which  encompasses  the  needed  measures 
within  the  framework  of  legitimate  pri- 
vate interests.  I  know  from  conversations 
over  the  last  4  years  that  they  have  a 
very  great  interest  in  the  area  and  I  am 
sure  we  can  come  up  with  some  solu- 
tions in  the  very  near  future. 


February  7,  1972 


BILL  WOULD  RELIEVE  ELDERLY 
AMERICANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  icAimc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial relief  to  older  Americans  by  elimi- 
nating the  $5.80  monthly  fee  now  charged 
to  persons  enrolled  in  part  B  of  medicare. 
The  present  system  of  financing  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insiu-ance  program 
through  premium  payments  based  on 
cost  imposes  an  increasingly  severe  fi- 
nancial burden  on  our  elderly  citizens 
which  they  can  ill  afford. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  provide  a  vivid  index  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  facing  older  Americans.  Of 
the  20  million  elderly  in  our  Nation  to- 
day, one  out  of  every  f oiu-  lives  in  poverty. 
Another  25  percent  live  close  to  the  pov- 
erty level.  For  nearly  all  the  rest,  the 
"golden  years"  are  a  time  of  belt  tighten- 
ing and  self-denial  in  a  constant  strug- 
gle— after  a  lifetime  of  work — to  make 
ends  meet.  The  infiated  food  prices  and 
rents,  increased  property  and  sales  taxes, 
plus  rising  medical  costs  that  afSlct  us 
all,  present  a  compounded  difficulty  for 
millions  of  older  persons  living  on  fixed 
incomes. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  with 
regard  to  health  care  costs.  While  these 
costs  are  rising  for  all  Americans,  the 
older  American  has  only  about  half  the 
Income  of  those  imder  age  65,  but — even 
with  medicare — he  pasrs  more  than  twice 
as  much  for  health  services.  He  is  doubly 
likely  to  have  one  or  more  chronic  dis- 
eases than  young  people,  and  much  of  the 
care  he  needs  is  the  most  expensive  kind. 
And.  as  costs  have  gone  up,  the  deducti- 
bles and  copayments  required  under  both 
parts  A  and  B  have  accelerated  consider- 
ably, while  covered  services  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  point  where  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  estimates  that  medi- 
care now  covers  only  43  percent  of  the 
medical  expenses  of  the  elderly. 

Inflation  of  health  care  costs  has  been 


reflected  In  the  significant  Increase  In 
premium  payments  for  part  B  of  medi- 
care which  covers  physician  services, 
diagnostic  tests,  medical  supplies,  and 
certain  home  health  services.  Part  B  Is 
financed  with  monthly  premimns  paid  by 
the  enroUees,  with  the  Government 
matching  these  premiums  dollar  for 
dollar. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  promul- 
gates a  premiiun  in  December  of  each 
year  for  individuals  enrolled  in  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program 
under  part  B.  The  dollar  amount  of  the 
premiimi  is  the  amoimt  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  necessary  so  that  the 
aggregate  premiums  for  the  upcoming 
year  will  equal  one-half  of  the  total  costs 
of  the  program  for  the  year.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  the  other  half  of  the 
costs  by  matching  the  premium  amount 
paid  by  each  enrollee. 

During  the  6  years  the  program  has 
been  In  effect.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
increase  the  premium  more  than  90  per- 
cent— from  $3  per  month  in  1966  to  $5.80 
in  1972.  The  premium  is  likely  to  continue 
to  rise,  given  the  method  of  computing 
it,  and  it  will  do  so  without  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  beneficiaries  living  on  re- 
duced retirement  incomes  to  pay. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
end  the  financing  of  supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  benefits  through  payment 
by  beneficiaries,  and  provide  that  such 
benefits  be  financed  Instead  from  general 
revenues.  This  proposal  Is  in  keeping  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  that  Federal  financ- 
ing of  medicare  be  expanded.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  provide  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  to  the  income  of  our  elderly 
citizens. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  which  ranks 
fourth  nationally  In  the  percentage  of 
residents  age  65  or  over — more  than  12 
percent  of  our  total  population — this 
legislation  would  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial. For  the  118,000  Maine  citizens  en- 
rolled in  the  part  B  program,  the  changed 
method  financing  set  forth  in  my  bill 
would  mean  $684,400  in  increased  income 
that  could  be  used  to  meet  other  press- 
ing needs  of  our  older  citizens. 

A  far  greater  commitment  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  essential  to  turn  the  tide  in 
the  worsening  economic  plight  to  the 
aged.  In  the  wealthiest  nation  In  the 
world  it  is  neither  socially  acceptable,  nor 
economically  necessary  for  millions  of 
older  Americans  to  live  in  or  near  pov- 
erty. In  oiu-  efforts  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans,  a  first  priority 
should  be  to  extend  financial  security  to 
all  our  senior  citizens.  I  view  passage  of 
this  bill  as  a  first  step  in  that  direction. 


TOTAL  TEST  BAN  OVERDUE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  about  an  issue  that  has  the 
potential  to  overshadow  all  others,  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  I  applaud  recent  ef- 
forts to  slow  down  this  deadly  game,  and 
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I  would  like  to  address  myself  now  to 
various  aspects  of  this  problem. 

Arms  races  are  truly  created  in  the 
minds  of  men.  They  start  because  na- 
tions, or  perhaps  more  accurately,  the 
men  who  represent  nations,  cannot  agree 
to  work  together  for  their  common  bene- 
fit. Instead,  each  nation  must  devote  in- 
creasing resources,  energy,  and  emotional 
commitment  to  an  almost  completely  un- 
productive effort.  The  arms  race  preced- 
ing World  War  I  has  been  extensively 
analyzed  and  the  conclusions  are  clear: 
An  increment  by  one  side  led  to  an  even 
larger  increment  by  the  other  until  the 
temptation  and  technology  attending  the 
arms  race  made  war  inevitable. 

Yet,  it  has  be«i  nearly  three  decades 
since  the  last  global  war.  In  part,  this  Is 
because  for  most  of  that  period  there  has 
been  one  overriding  conflict — the  one  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  two  superpowers  have  learned 
to  manage  and  normalize  their  conflicts ; 
in  fact,  common  interests  have  been  dis- 
covered where  none  were  perceived  be- 
fore. We  flnd  ourselves  in  a  relatively 
stable  global  system  due  also  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  two  major  powers,  both 
of  whose  weapons  are  so  overwhelming 
that  their  use  has  been  paradoxically 
proscribed. 

But  can  we  not  do  better?  Can  we  not 
develop  the  trust,  or  some  technical  sub- 
stitute for  trust,  so  that  both  we  and  the 
Soviets  can  begin  to  devote  ourselves  to 
constructive  ends.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  can,  and  I  know  that  we  must.  As 
a  recent  article  in  Scientific  American  by 
Henry  R.  Myers  indicates,  the  chances 
that  we  might  not  detect  an  underground 
test  by  the  Russians  are  extremely  re- 
mote; so  remote,  in  fact,  that  these 
chances  would  make  any  clandestine  at- 
tempt by  the  Russians  to  violate  a  ban 
on  underground  tests  even  more  improb- 
able. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  House  Resolution 
522  to  initiate  earnest  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  to  include 
Prance  and  Cliina  in  any  such  ban,  and 
finally,  to  unilaterally  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  all  nuclear  test  explosions.  This 
last  provision  may  seem  precipitous  to 
some,  but  I  think  it  is  a  wise  course  to 
follow. 

Social  scientists,  among  others,  have 
been  telling  us  for  some  time  now  that  a 
UQllateral  conciliatory  action  could  be 
the  spark  to  set  off  a  downward  spirally 
arms  race.  Charles  Osgood,  Anatol  Rap- 
Paport,  and  Dean  G.  Pruitt,  amcsig 
others,  have  demonstrated  through  labo- 
ratory experiments,  through  historical 
case  studies,  and  through  simulations, 
that  such  concessions  might  in  fact  work. 
Very  often,  the  other  party  to  a  conflict 
will  reciprocate  a  paciflc  move,  and  the 
first  party  can  keep  the  baU  roUing,  so  to 
speak,  by  making  another  conciliatory 
action.  Thus,  the  downward  spfral  woiUd 
begin.  If  the  other  side  failed  to  recipro- 
cate, or  tried  to  take  advantage,  we  could 
each  reverse  our  course  of  action. 

The  toitlal  move  need  not  be  tremen- 
Qous  In  substance  or  at  all  dangerous  to 
our  national  security;  politics  and  di- 
plomacy, as  we  know,  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent symbolic.  But  let  our  motives  be 
clear.  We  want  peace,  and  we  want  It 
now. 
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It  further  seems  to  me  that  the  mili- 
tary benefits  that  accrue  to  us  from  im- 
derground  testing  are  so  minlscule  that 
they  do  not  justify  falling  to  make  an 
attempt  to  end  the  arms  race.  I  am, 
therefore,  proud  to  sponsor  House  Con- 
gressional Resolution  522. 

Mr.  Myers'  Scientific  American  article 
follows: 

EXTKNDINO    THE    NDCLEAB    TEST    BaN 

(By  Henry  R.  Myers) 

Treaties  to  ban  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  bave  been  a  subject  at  widespread 
interest  since  the  middle  1950's.  The  history 
of  the  matter  Is  marked  by  turgid  Interna- 
tional negotiations,  conferences  of  scientific 
experts,  acrimonious  domestic  debates, 
changes  In  position  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
a  three-year  informal  moratorium  on  testing 
suddenly  terminated  by  a  series  of  Russian 
tests  In  the  atmosphere,  "breakthroughs"  In 
the  technology  of  detecting  clandlestlne 
tests,  supposed  "breakthroughs"  In  the  tech- 
nology of  conducting  clandestine  tests,  pro- 
posals that  were  sincere  and  proposals  that 
were  not  so  sincere,  a  limited  treaty  banning 
all  but  underground  tests,  accusations  of 
minor  violations  of  that  treaty  and — ^most 
recently — renewed  talk  of  extending  the  lim- 
ited treaty  to  cover  underground  test,  stimu- 
lated primarily  by  reports  of  significant  new 
advances  In  seismic  techniques  for  distin- 
guishing underground  explosions  from  earth- 
quakes. 

Advocates  of  a  test  ban  have  over  the  years 
pointed  out  that  such  a  treaty  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  termliuitlng  the  strategic- 
arms  race,  that  It  would  bring  an  end  to 
radioactive  pollution  by  nuclear  explosions, 
that  It  would  make  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  less  likely  and  thAt  It  would 
increase  barriers  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  warfare.  Those  opposed  to  a  tea* 
ban  have  tended  to  argue  that  a  treaty  would 
address  the  symptoms  rather  than  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  whatever  advantages  there 
might  be  were  outweighed  by  certain  military 
and  political  disadvantages. 

Throughout  this  meandering  history  there 
has  been  little  consensus  on  answers  to  a 
series  of  related  questions:  How  Important 
are  the  advantages  of  treaties  that  limit  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons?  It  is  reaUy  a  good 
idea  to  accept  such  limitations  even  If  there 
could  be  confidence  that  other  countries  had 
done  the  same?  How  much  assurance  could 
there  be  that  others  would  live  up  to  the 
agreements?  What  developments  might  stem 
from  clandestine  bomb-testmg  by  others? 

Questions  related  to  the  problem  of  detect- 
mg  violations  have  dominated  the  test-ban 
dialogue  out  of  aU  proportion  to  their  sig- 
nificance. The  reasons  for  this  anomaly  are 
interesting  in  themselves.  One  is  that  the 
verification  question  is  the  one  aspect  of  an 
otherwise  complex  Issue  that  appears  ame- 
nable to  quantitative  analysis.  (Actually  It  is 
much  less  so  than  appearances  suggest.)  A 
second  reason  Is  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
widely  held  obsession  with  the  possibility  of 
violations  rather  than  with  their  probability 
or  their  significance.  A  third  is  that  oppo- 
nents of  limitations  on  nuclear  testing  have 
exploited  this  obsession  by  encouraging  fears 
that  have  little  basis  in  fact. 

Following  the  established  tradition,  much 
of  the  present  discussion  will  be  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  detecting  violations. 
This  Is  done,  however,  not  to  emphasize  that 
aspect  of  the  matter  but  to  place  It  in  proper 
perspective,  so  that  the  political  and  military 
implications  of  contmued  nuclear  testing  or 
a  complete  cessation  of  It  may  receive  the 
greater  attention  they  deserve. 

Some  people  have  feared  that  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment, in  Its  eagerness  to  make  arms-con- 
trol agreements,  has  not  been  concerned 
enough  about  Its  ability  to  detect  violations. 
Such  fears  have  never  been  well  founded. 
An  often-stated  precondition  for  the  U.S.  to 
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enter  Into  a  treaty  limiting  underground  nu- 
clear testing  has  been  that  there  be  adequate 
assurance  that  the  national  security  would 
not  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  developments 
growing  out  of  clandestine  testing  by  other 
countries.  Indeed,  the  faUure  to  arrive  at  a 
ban  on  underground  tests  has  m  part  re- 
fiected  the  Inability  to  negotiate  a  treaty  that 
provided  the  U.S.  with  the  assurance  of  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  that 
many  officials  and  citizens  believe  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Such  assurance  can  be  derived  from  sev- 
eral sources:  (1)  selsmologlcal  records,  mtel- 
ligence  observations  or  on-site  Inspections 
Indicating  that  particular  events  were  earth- 
quakes and  not  explosions;  (2)  awareness 
that  any  significant  clandestine  program 
would  involve  a  large  enough  number  of 
tests  so  that  eventuaUy  a  mistake  would  be 
made  that  would  reveal  the  prohibited  ac- 
tivity; (3)  knowledge  of  the  relative  Insensi- 
tivity  of  the  balance  of  strategic  power  to 
further  developments  In  nuclear-weapons 
technology;  (4)  the  beUef  that  a  potential 
violator  would  probably  flnd  an  excuse  for 
withdrawing  from  a  treaty  rather  than  run 
the  risks  inherent  in  violating  It. 

On  the  last  pomt  Herbert  Bcovllle,  Jr.,  a 
former  deputy  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  assistant  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
has  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  experience  of  the  1968-1961  moratorium 
on  aU  nuclear  testing.  At  that  time  the  abU- 
Ity  to  acquire  information  conoerrUng  vio- 
lations was  much  Inferior  to  what  it  Is  today. 
In  addition,  nuclear-weapons  technology  was 
less  advanced,  and  there  was  more  incentive 
to  cheat.  Yet  even  then  the  U.S.  was  wlUlng 
to  rely  for  assurance  on  its  own  verification 
systems.  The  moratorium  ended  not  because 
of  mutual  suspicions  about  cheating  (al- 
though these  did  exist)  but  because  of  the 
initiation  by  the  U.S.Sil.  of  a  massive  at- 
mospheric-testing program. 

In  discussing  the  various  Interactmg  fac- 
tors that  influence  assurance  I  shaU  begin 
with  the  area  in  which  the  significant  new 
developments  have  emerged,  namely  seis- 
mology. 

Both  earthquakes  and  explosions  cause 
elastic  vibrations  In  the  grovmd  that  propa- 
gate as  seismic  waves  through  the  earth 
(body  waves)  and  along  Its  surface  (surface 
waves).  Seismometers  are  used  to  detect 
such  waves,  and  the  data  obtamed  from  a 
number  of  Instruments,  separated  by  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  miles,  can  be  used  to 
determine  where  the  event  took  place,  to 
deflne  Its  seismic  magnitude  and  to  learn 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  source 
mechanism. 

Seismic  magnitude  is  an  approximate  In- 
dication of  the  energy  released  by  an  earth- 
quake or  an  explosion.  It  Is  a  logarithmic 
quantity  based  on  the  average  of  measure- 
ments of  the  amplitude  of  certain  portions 
of  seismic  waves.  For  some  purposes  magm- 
tude  is  based  on  measurements  of  the  body 
wave;  in  other  circumstances  It  Is  based  on 
the  surface  wave. 

The  largest  earthquakes  have  a  bodywave 
magmtude  slightly  in  excess  of  7  and  a  sur- 
face-wave magmtude  slightly  In  excess  of 
8.6.  On  the  average  there  are  one  or  two 
such  earthquakes  a  year.  Underground  ex- 
plosions In  the  megaton  range  can  have  a 
body-wave  magmtude  of  6.6  to  7.  Explosions 
In  the  low-klloton  range  typically  have  a 
body-wave  magnitude  of  4.  The  seismic  mag- 
nitude associated  with  underground  explo- 
sions depends  not  only  on  the  explosive  yield 
but  also  on  the  material  in  which  the  deto- 
nation Is  set  off. 

Determmiug  the  location  of  seismic  events 
eliminates  the  large  majority  of  earthquakes 
from  the  "probably  suspicious"  category.  For 
example,  unless  there  are  other  grounds  for 
suspicion,  it  is  possible  to  immediately  elim- 
inate events  under  the  ocean  floor  or  in 
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countries  where  there  Is  no  reasou  to  believe 
a  nuclear  test  might  have  been  conducted. 
If  an  event  cannot  be  discarded  on  the 
basis  of  its  location,  analysts  can  exploit 
the  fact  that  In  terms  of  the  spectral  dis- 
tribution and  the  partition  of  energy  among 
wave  modes  the  seismic  signals  generated  by 
exploelODS  are  quite  different  from  those 
generated  by  earthquakes.  At  distances  vrlth- 
In  1,000  kilometers  of  an  event,  explosions  In 
excess  of  a  few  kllotons  can  easily  be  differ- 
entiated from  earthquakes.  The  effects  of 
the  paths  along  which  the  waves  travel, 
however,  are  such  that  as  the  waves  propa- 
gate they  Increasingly  assume  a  form  that 
Is  determined  more  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  path  than  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
source.  Moreover,  the  seismic  wave  is  attenu- 
ated with  distance,  and  diagnostic  features 
contained  In  It  (and  for  small  events  the 
entire  signal)  can  be  obscured  at  the  point 
of  detection  by  seismic  noise  generated  by 
winds,  nearby  road  traffic  or  distant  ocean 
waves. 

An  enduring  tenet  of  the  test-ban  dia- 
logue has  been  that  the  negotiabiUty  and 
viability  of  a  prohibition  on  underground 
testing  were  related  to  the  amount  of  verifi- 
cation Information  that  coiild  be  extracted 
from  the  selsmologlcal  data.  More  specifi- 
cally, such  a  ban  was  dependent  on  the  abil- 
ity to  understand  and  reduce  the  effects  of 
travel  paths  and  seismic  noise.  As  a  result 
the  UjS.  undertook  In  1959  to  sponsor  a 
research  program  Intended  to  lead  to  Im- 
proved capabilities  for  detecting  seismic 
events,  for  determining  their  location  and 
for  establishing  whether  the  events  were 
earthquakes  or  explosions.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective was  to  develop  monitoring  procedures 
that  could  provide  sufficient  assurance  In  a 
treaty  situation  while  calling  for  a  minimum 
of  provisions  that  would  be  difficult  to  n^o- 
tlate,  namely  on-site  Inspections  or  Interna- 
tionally supervised  selsmologlcal  observa- 
tions Inside  the  US.8JI. 

Since  1959  more  than  $300  mllllou  has 
been  spent  on  the  U.S.  selsmologlcal  research 
effort.  A  lesser  effort  was  mounted  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  understand- 
ing of  earthquake  mechanisms  and  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  Other  significant  de- 
velopments have  come  In  Instrumentation, 
In  data-handling  and  analysis  procedures,  In 
the  ability  to  separate  signals  from  noise 
and  In  the  ability  to  determine  the  location 
of  events  and  to  Isolate  information  that 
might  help  In  determining  whether  the  event 
was  an  earthquake  or  an  explosion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  at  which  this  progress 
has  been  translated  Into  a  more  negotiable 
position  at  the  nuclear-test-ban  discussions 
at  Geneva  has  not  been  as  great  as  might 
have  been  hoi>ed.  Neverthelees,  there  have 
been  two  notable  advances  that  have  led  to 
a  substantial  Improvement  in  the  ability  to 
collect  and  abstract  useful  information  from 
the  selsmologlcal  data. 

The  first  major  "breakthrough,"  an- 
noiinced  In  1962.  amounted  to  a  reduction  In 
the  annual  number  of  earthquakes  In  the 
U.S.SJl.  that  might  be  confused  with  ex- 
plosions. Part  of  the  basis  for  this  reduc- 
tion was  a  thorough  study  of  earthquake 
and  explosion  data  that  resolved  the  existing 
uncertainties  about  the  rate  at  which 
earthquakes  occiir  and  the  relation  between 
earthquake  magnitude  and  explosive  yield. 
In  addition,  it  was  determined  that  the 
depth  of  seismic  events  could  be  better  In- 
ferred from  the  data  than  had  been  believed. 
It  became  possible  to  conclude  that  many 
more  events  were  too  deep  to  be  explosions 
and  therefore  were  earthquakes.  These  re- 
sults were  the  basis  for  dropping  from  the 
U.8.  negotiating  position  the  requirement 
that  there  be  manned,  internationally  su- 
pervised, selsmologlcal  observatorlea  In  the 
territory  of  the  U.S.S  Jl. 
The    second    such     major    advance    has 
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emerged  In  the  past  few  years  from  a  series 
of  studies  initiated  by  Jack  F.  Evemden,  a 
seismologist  formerly  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  now  working  at  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
most  significant  result  of  this  work,  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  groups  at  several  uni- 
veraities,  was  to  verify  the  hypothesis  that 
for  a  given  total  release  of  seismic  energy,  ex- 
plosions were  much  less  efficient  at  generat- 
ing long-period  surface  waves  than  small, 
shallow  earthquakes  were.  Although  there 
were  Indications  oefore  1962  that  this  was  a 
worthwhile  line  of  investigation,  the  early 
analyses  were  based  on  limited  data  and  were 
not  pursued  to  the  point  where  resiilts  would 
have  had  a  strong  Impact  on  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  test-ban  negotiations.  Moreover, 
it  had  been  suggested  that  as  the  total  seis- 
mic energy  released  became  smaller,  the  dif- 
ferences between  explosions  and  earthquakes 
would  tend  to  diminish  to  the  point  where 
they  would  not  be  observable. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  the  dif- 
ference persists  for  the  smallest  events  of 
any  interest,  and  that  the  average  ratio  of 
surface-wave  magnitude  to  body-wave  mag- 
nitude for  explosions  Is  less  than  the  aver- 
age ratio  for  earthquakes  at  least  as  far 
down  as  a  body-wave  magnitude  of  4,  and 
probably  lower.  For  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  events  that  cannot  be  eliminated 
on  the  basis  of  location,  depth  or  surface- 
wave  criteria  there  are  other  diagnostic 
methods  that  can  be  applied  to  the  data. 
These  criteria  include  the  relative  complex- 
ity of  the  seismic  wave  (earthquakes  gener- 
ally produce  more  complex  signals  than  ex- 
plosions do)  and  the  ratio  of  compreselonal- 
wave  energy  to  fhear-wave  energy  (earth- 
quakes usually  produce  larger  shear  waves 
than  explosions  do) . 

Other  research  has  demonstrated  that 
through  the  use  of  seismometer  arrays,  which 
have  the  effect  of  enhancing  seismic  signals 
with  respect  to  the  background  noise,  it  is 
possible  to  detect  both  surface  waves  and 
body  waves  at  distances  of  thousands  of 
miles  from  events  with  a  body-wave  magni- 
tude of  4. 

As  a  restUt  of  these  studies  It  Is  now  known 
that  It  Is  possible  to  buUd  a  network  of  sels- 
mologlcal observatories,  located  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  seismic  sources  of  Inter- 
est, that  wlU  acquire  data  that  can  be  used 
to  identify  "virtually  all"  earthquakes  In  the 
U.S.SJI.  having  a  body-wave  magnitude  In 
excess  of  4.  It  also  means  that  in  the  absence 
of  active  evasion  procedures  there  would  be 
a  substantial  probabUlty  of  detecting  and 
identifying  explosions  in  the  UJ3.S.R.  with 
yields  greater  than  one  or  two  kUotons.  At 
such  yields  a  nuclear-test  program  would 
have  little  significance.  The  significance  of 
these  conclusions  of  course  depends  on  the 
meaning  of  "virtually  all."  Some  seismologists 
suggest  it  means  that  each  year  there  will  be 
as  many  as  25  earthquakes  In  the  U.SJSJt 
with  a  body-wave  magnitude  above  4  that 
could  not  be  differentiated  from  explosions 
on  the  basis  of  the  seismic  data.  Others 
believe  that  the  number  will  be  10  or  less. 
These  estimates  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  average  expected  number  of  unidentified 
events,  ranging  from  75  to  150  events  above 
a  body-wave  magnitude  of  4,  that  would 
have  been  anticipated  before  the  surface- 
wave  techniques  were  developed. 

The  spread  In  present  and  past  estimates 
ts  partly  a  reflection  of  natural  fluctuations 
In  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  earthquakes. 
Monthly,  however,  It  resxilts  from  different 
Interpretations  of  the  data  and  different  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  outcome  of  ongoing 
studies.  The  data  themselves  are  sometimes 
subject  to  diverse  interpretations  because 
the  great  variability  in  the  soiirce  mecha- 
nisms and  the  transmission  properties  of  the 
earth  creates  a  corresponding  varlabUlty  in 
the  observations;  therefore  questions  are 
sometimes  raised  concerning  the  validity  of 
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conclusions  based  on  a  particular  set  of  meas- 
urements. Also  contributing  to  the  diversity 
in  estimates  Is  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
different  views  concerning  the  elaborateness 
of  the  selsmologlcal  network  that  might  exist 
at  some  futxire  time.  This  uncertainty  is 
Important  because  the  degree  of  dlSerenta- 
tlon  that  is  possible  depends  directly  on  the 
number,  distribution  and  quality  of  the  seis- 
mometer stations  providing  the  raw  data. 

The  residual  number  of  events  that  cannot 
be  Identified  on  the  basis  of  the  seismic  data 
would  be  further  reduced  by  the  analysis  of 
data  supplied  by  intelligence  systems.  In 
particular  it  has  been  hypothesized  that  sa- 
tellite photography  should  be  capable  of 
providing  information  that  might  alleviate 
doubts  about  specific  occurrences.  For  ex- 
ample, a  seismic  event  might  be  detected 
and  Its  location  determined  on  the  basis  of 
selsmologlcal  data  but  without  there  being 
enough  information  to  provide  confidence 
that  the  event  was  an  earthquake.  Photog- 
raphy from  space  might  indicate  that  In  the 
area  where  the  event  took  place  there  was 
no  sign  of  activity  of  the  kind  associated 
with  a  nuclear  test.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  photography  were  to  reveal  activity  such 
as  mining,  it  would  not  serve  to  decrease 
suspicion.  It  Is  therefore  probable  that  satel- 
lite photography  would  serve  much  more  to 
reduce  suspicions  about  earthquakes  than  to 
provide  evidence  that  a  prohibited  explosion 
had  occtirred. 

Nevertheless,  a  country  deciding  to  under- 
take clandestine  tests  would  be  constrained 
to  do  so  In  away  that  would  not  be  suscepti- 
ble to  observation.  The  possibility  that  vio- 
lations might  be  observed  from  space  would 
thus  have  the  effect  of  imposing  substantial 
restrictions  on  a  potential  violator.  This 
would  tend  to  deter  attempts  to  carry  out 
secret  tests. 

On-site  Inspections  have  been  another  om- 
nipresent element  In  the  test-ban  dialogue. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  a  generally  held 
belief  that  selsmologlcal  data  would  be 
much  less  useful  and  Inspections  more  use- 
ful than  either  are  now  known  to  be.  By  sup- 
plementing Information  provided  by  seismic 
Instruments  and  intelligence  systems,  inspec- 
tions were  considered  a  mechanism  that 
would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
verification  process.  As  a  result  of  the  recent 
developments  in  selsmcdogy.  Inspections 
would  apply  only  to  the  very  small  number 
of  events  that  are  large  enough  to  be  de- 
tected but  that  produce  signals  of  Insufficient 
slgnal-to-noise  ratio  to  allow  the  application 
of  seismic  identification  techniques.  As  usu- 
ally envisioned,  inspections  vtrould  be  con- 
ducted after  the  presentation  of  ambiguous 
seismic  data  and  under  the  auspices  of  an 
international  body.  They  would  Involve  visits 
to  the  area  of  origin  of  seismic  events  that 
coiild  not  be  identified  after  analysis  of  the 
seismic  and  Intelligence  data.  The  Inspection 
area  would  extend  over  some  several  hundred 
square  kilometers,  an  area  reflecting  the  ex- 
pected error  in  determining  the  point  at 
which  the  seismic  event  had  occurred. 

The  procedure  for  deciding  that  a  seismic 
event  could  not  be  identified,  and  therefore 
should  be  subject  to  an  inspection,  is  not 
easily  articulated.  As  a  practical  matter  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  specify  in  a 
treaty,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  all  parties,  the  data  that  would  need  to 
be  provided  In  substantiation  of  a  claim  that 
an  lnsp>ectlon  was  necessary. 

The  abUlty  of  on-site  inspections  to  un- 
cover evidence  of  clandestine  testing,  should 
there  be  such  testing,  wo\Ud  depend  on  a 
chain  of  probabilities:  the  probability  that 
an  explosion  would  be  selected  as  a  candidate 
for  inspection,  the  probability  that  the  in- 
spection area  wotild  encompass  the  point  of 
detonation  and  the  probability  that  the  in- 
spectors would  actually  uncover  positive  evi- 
dence should  the  inspection  area  include  the 
shot  point.  The  forgoing  factors  would  in 
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turn  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  inspection  decision  was  based, 
the  number  ot  inspections  that  might  be 
conducted  in  a  given  time  period,  the  ac- 
curacy of  locating  the  source  point  of  seis- 
mic events,  the  size  of  the  area  covered  by 
an  inspection,  the  duration  of  the  inspec- 
tion, the  number  and  training  of  the  inspec- 
tors and  the  elaborateness  of  the  inspection 
procedures. 

Since  a  country  that  bad  violated  the 
treaty  would  be  unlikely  to  allow  access  to 
inspectors  who  might  uncover  the  clandes- 
tine activity,  inspections  would  probably  be 
undertaken  only  in  areas  where  earthquakes 
had  actually  occurred.  Because  the  seismic 
data  would  be  adequate  for  identifying  large 
earthquakes,  inspections  would  be  directed 
toward  smaller  events  that  typically  would 
produce  no  ground  effects  that  might  be 
found  by  inspectors.  Moreover,  Defense  De- 
partment experts  now  say  their  research  has 
indicated  that  careful  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  a  clandestine  test  would  proclude  the 
existence  of  surface  manifestations  that 
might  be  found  by  inspectors.  Therefore  on- 
site  Inspections  could  not  be  expected  to  turn 
up  any  evidence  of  either  explosions  or 
earthquakes.  Finally,  if  an  evader  shoiUd  be 
successful  in  employing  active  evasion  tech- 
niques, there  would  be  no  seismic  evidence 
on  which  a  request  for  an  inspection  might 
be  based. 

If  this  is  the  case,  do  inspections  serve 
any  purpose  even  in  theory?  Yes,  according 
to  some.  The  lack  of  evidence  of  an  explosion 
would  supposedly  provide  a  limited  amount 
of  assurance  (skeptics  say  false  assurance) 
that  there  had  been  no  explosion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  prospect  of  an  on-site  Inspection 
and  the  possibility  that  one  might  miscalcu- 
late or  make  a  mistake  would  be  at  least  a 
slight  deterrent  to  a  potential  violator. 

Whatever  the  theoretical  utility  of  Inspec- 
tions, It  is  questionable  that  a  treaty  that 
provided  for  meaningful  inspections  was  ever 
a  realistic  possibility.  Tlie  Russians  have  al- 
ways had  a  negative  attitude  toward  inspec- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not 
needed  and  would  be  used  as  a  pretext  for 
espionage.  During  periods  when  the  Russians 
did  seem  willing  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  some  small  number  of  inspections  (al- 
legedly for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  some 
American  domestic  opposition  to  a  treaty) ,  It 
was  not  clear  that  the  nature  of  these  in- 
spections was  even  close  to  the  elaborate  pro- 
cedures envisioned  by  the  U.S. 

With  the  recent  advances  in  selsmologlcal 
research,  doubts  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  Inspections  have  been  Intensified.  To  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  a  ban  on   under- 
ground tests  is  important  but  that  inspec- 
tions are  still  necessary  implies  the  accept- 
ance of  the  following  dubious  propositions: 
(1)   that  significant  tests  might  escape  the 
various  monitoring  systems  operated  by  the 
U.8..  (2)  that  inspections  would  play  a  sub- 
stantial role  In  deterring  vioUtlons  or  in 
alleviating  suspicions  that  might  arise  and 
(3)  that  the  Russians  would  agree  to  Inspec- 
Uon  procedures  of  the  kind  that  would  be 
required  If  they  were  to  serve  their  purpose. 
To  put  the  matter  in  perspective  it  should 
be  noted  that  new  ground  would   not  be 
broken  if  the  demand  for  inspections  were 
oropped  because  they  were  deemed  unnec- 
•wary.  The  Uj8.  is  already  a  party  to  a  series 
or   arms-control    agreements    that    contain 
either  no  provision  for  Inspections  or  provl- 
»^!?,x°^^,^'°''  inspections   of   a   kind   that 
would  yield  virtually  no  assurance  in  addl- 
™^      J^^^  assurance   acquired    by   other 
means.  These  agreements  Include  the  ban  on 
nuclear  explosions  in   the   atmosphere   or 
outer   space,    the   ban   on   placing    nuclear 
weapons  in  orbit  around  the  earth,  on  the 
moon  or  on  other  celestial  bodies,  the  ban  on 
Placing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
ocean  bottom  and  the  ban  on  nuclear  viwp- 
ons  in  the  Antarctic.  In  each  case  unUateral 


means  are  considered  adequate  to  provide 
the  necessary  confidence  that  the  Impact  of 
possible  undetected  violations  would  be  so 
minuscule  as  to  make  them  not  worth  wor- 
rying about. 

In  effect  the  data  provided  by  selsmologlcal 
and  Intelligence  systems  and,  to  a  much  less- 
er extent,  by  on-site  inspections  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  background  "noise" 
against  which  the  "signal,"  or  positive  evi- 
dence, of  clandesUne  test  acUvity  would  be 
detected.  This  "noise"  Is  a  factor  that  a 
potential  violator  would  take  into  accoimt  in 
making  a  decision  about  conducting  a  clan- 
destine test.  Would  he  assume  that  his  ac- 
tivity would  be  lost  In  the  "noise,"  that  it 
would  be  discounted  as  a  spurlovis  earth- 
quake in  the  residuum  of  unidentified  seis- 
mic events?  Or  would  he  believe  that  he 
should  play  a  more  active  role  In  attempting 
to  conceal  his  tests? 

Since  a  complete  test  ban  became  a  serious 
possibUity  several  such  active  schemes  for 
clandestine    evasions    have    been    prc^Kised. 
These  include  the  muffling  of  the  explosion 
so  that  the  resulting  seismic  signals  would 
be  unlikely  to  be  detected,  modification  of 
the  character  of  the  seismic  waves  so  that 
even  though  they  might  be  detected  they 
would  not   be   characteristic  of   waves  as- 
sociated   with   explosions,    and    testing    to 
the  aftermath  of  a  large  earthquake  so  that 
the  explosion  signals  would  be  concealed  by 
the  ground  motion  caused  by  the  earthquake. 
The  muffling  of  seismic  signals  might  be 
achieved  by  conducting  the  tests  in  an  un- 
derground material   where  a  comparatively 
small  fraction  of  the  energy  of  the  explosion 
would  appear  in  a  propagating  seismic  wave 
For  example,  a  20-kiloton  explosion  in  a  dry 
desert  alluvial  deposit  might  produce  a  seis- 
mic signal  as  small  as  the  one  produced  by  a 
one-kilotou   explosion    in    hard    rock.    If    a 
country  were  to  seek  to  test  In  such  an  aUu- 
vlal  deposit,  it  would  first  be  confronted  bj 
the  fact  that  a  deposit  deep  enough  and  dry 
enough  is  very  uncommon.  There  is,  in  fact, 
reason  to  believe  these  deposits  do  not  exist 
in  the  U.S.SJR.  in  depths  that  would  allow 
tests  of  more  than  one  or  two  kllotons.  Since 
dry  alluvial  deposits,  or  other  dry  materials 
that  might  be  useful  for  the  same  purpose 
are  usually  foxmd  in  areas  that  are  relatively 
free  of  clouds  and  lacking  in  human  activity, 
any  attempt  to  conduct  clandestine  tests  in 
these   circumstances   would   be  particularly 
vulnerable  to  observation  from  space.  Fur- 
ther restrictions  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
alluvium  must  be  deep  enough  not  only  to 
contain    the    immediate    effects    of    the    ex- 
plosion but  also  to  make  It  possible  to  set 
off  the  explosion  at  a  depth  that  would  not 
leave  a  wHlapse  crater.  This  Is  an  indirect 
effect  in  which  the  cavity  produced  by  the 
nuclear  explosion   fills   with   material   from 
above.  The  result  is  a  propagating  void  that 
ultimately  appears  at  the  surface  as  a  char- 
acteristic   subsidence    crater.    Such    craters 
are  common  at  the  U.S.  testing  ground  in 
Nevada.  If  such  a  crater  were  to  be  observed 
from  space,  it  would  be  telltale  evidence  of 
a  nuclear  explosion. 

A  more  elaborate  muffling  technique  calls 
for  detonating  the  nuclear  device  In  a  spher- 
ical cavity.  It  Is  predicted  that  with  a  cav- 
ity of  the  right  size  the  seismic  signal  would 
be  about  100  times  weaker  than  it  would 
be  without  the  cavity.  The  diameter  of  the 
required  cavity  Increases  with  the  cube  root 
of  the  explosive  yield.  A  10-kUoton  explosion 
would  call  for  a  cavity  300  feet  in  diameter 
3,000  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  cost  of  excavating  such  a 
cavity  would  be  commensvunte  with  the 
gains  that  might  be  made  from  a  clandes- 
tine nuclear  test  conducted  in  it. 

For  a  time  It  seemed  that  such  muffling, 
or  decoupling,  schemes  had  fallen  out  of 
the  domain  of  plausible  evasion  possibili- 
ties. In  recent  Congressional  testimony, 
however,  decoupling  was  resurrected  by  De- 


fense Department  experts,  who  implied  that 
decoupled  detonations  with  yields  of  50  to 
100  kUotons  were  feasible  and  could  be  car- 
ried out  at  costs  that  were  within  reason- 
able bounds.  The  assertion  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  why.  If  the  possibility  of  decoupling 
was  considered  to  be  significant  enough  to 
bring  up.  there  had  been  only  one  small 
experiment  to  check  out  the  predictions 
ThU  test  had  involved  a  300-ton  shot  in  a 
cavity  created  by  a  6,000-ton  nuclear  ex- 
plosion in  a  salt  deposit  in  Mississippi.  Be- 
cause the  observed  decoupling  was  less  by 
a  factor  of  two  than  had  been  forecast,  and 
becaiise  there  are  sertous  questions  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  extrapolating  the 
results  of  this  experiment  from  a  yield  of 
300  tons  to  one  of  50,000  or  100,000  tons, 
it  woiUd  seem  important  to  have  conducted 
experiments  with  much  larger  explosions 
The  wlUingness  to  extrapolate  resiUts  here 
(where  the  extrapolated  conclusion  is  con- 
sistent with  the  desires  of  many  Defense 
Department  experts  to  avoid  a  complete  ban 
on  nuclear-weapons  tests)  conflicts  with  the 
Defense  Department's  usual  position  on  nu- 
clear-weapons development.  For  example, 
the  five-megaton  Cannikin  test  conducted 
on  Amchitka  in  November  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary  because  It  was  not  possible  to 
base  conclusions  on  data  obtained  from  a 
one-megaton  explosion. 

At  various  times  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  series  of  nuclear  detonations,  appro- 
priately located  and  timed,  would  produce 
a  composite  seismic  signal  that  was  more 
typical  of  earthquakes  than  explosions.  Al- 
though this  procedure  might  generate  waves 
that  In  some  respects  were  similar  to  waves 
made  by  earthquakes.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  a  treaty  violator  to  be  confident  that 
the  slmllartty  was  sufficient  to  avoid  cre- 
ating suspicion. 

A  violator  might  also  try  to  conceal  illicit 
test  activity  by  setting  off  an  explosion 
almost  immediately  after  an  earthquake.  If 
this  were  done  properly,  the  seismic  signals 
associated  with  the  explosion  would  be 
masked  by  those  generated  by  the  earth- 
quake. One  disadvantage  of  testing  in  this 
fashion  would  be  the  need  to  maintain  the 
nuclear  device  and  the  apparatus  associ- 
ated with  the  experiment  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness  for  a  period  that  would  range 
from  months  to  years,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  test  detonation.  It  would  also 
be  necessary  to  determine  rather  quickly 
that  tlie  earthquake  was  suitable  for  pur- 
poses of  masking.  That  would  require  an 
Interconnected  network  of  seismometers 
from  which  data  would  be  fed  to  a  com- 
puter. The  computer  would  immediately 
calculate  the  location  and  slae  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  It  would  give  a  "go"  signal  when 
the  earthquake  met  the  preset  conditions. 
As  with  other  imagined  evasion  techniques, 
the  practicality  of  this  method  would  de- 
pend on  how  badly  a  country  wanted  to 
test,  on  the  size  of  the  test  and  on  how  the 
country  evaluated  its  chances  of  being 
caught. 

The  usefulness  of  on-aite  lnq>eotloiis  In 
deterring  such  efforts  would  be  contingent 
on  procedures  that  had  been  established  for 
submitting  requests  to  conduct  an  inspec- 
tion. If  it  were  necessary  to  base  the  request 
on  specific  kinds  of  seismic  data  indicating 
that  an  unidentified  event  had  occurred, 
there  would  be  much  less  deterrent  value 
than  If  It  were  possible  to  base  the  request 
on  unrevealed  Intelligence  information  with 
only  scant  reference  to  publicly  available 
seismic  data. 

Scoville  notes  that  an  easy,  although  sel- 
dom discussed,  way  for  a  country  to  cheat 
a  weapons-test  ban  would  be  for  it  to  mount 
a  program  of  setting  off  nuclear  devices  tor 
peaceful  purposes,  such  as  the  VS.  Plow- 
share program.  One  part  of  Plowshare  is  the 
development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  for 
use  in  nonmllltary  projects.  Since  theae  de- 
vices   are    in    many    ways    Identical    with 
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weapona.  It  would  be  Tlrtually  lmpo8>lbl«  to 
determine  the  kind  of  development  activity 
being  undertaken  without  being  given  ac- 
cess to  the  experimental  apparatus.  Such 
access  Is  not  likely  to  be  granted  by  either 
the  Russians  or  ourselves.  Therefore  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  complete  ban  on  nuclear- 
weapons  tests,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to 
live  with  the  possibility  of  some  weapons 
development  under  the  shelter  of  Plowshare- 
like programs  or  to  forgo  the  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished economic  benefits  of  this  type  of 
activity. 

A  further  consideration  affecting  a  coun- 
try's assurance  that  It  could  detect  clan- 
destine tests  (or  evade  detection)  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  might  be  a  mistake  or  an 
accident  In  such  a  test.  An  unexpected  col- 
lapse crater  or  the  venting  of  radlocustlve 
debris  could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  pro- 
hibited activities.  There  Is  a  significant 
chance  of  unintentional  venting  and  a  sig- 
nificant probability  that  such  venting,  if  It 
occurs,  will  be  detected.  In  the  past  radio- 
active debris  has  been  unintentionally 
emitted  from  underground  explosions  con- 
ducted by  both  the  UJ3.  and  the  UJ35Ji. 
The  possibility  of  such  accidents  would  tend 
to  deter  violations. 

A  useful  device  for  stimmarlzlng  the  con- 
cepts that  enter  into  evaluations  of  the 
likelihood  of  detecting  clandestine  test  ac- 
tivity or  of  escaping  detection  Is  represented 
by  the  graph  on  the  opposite  page.  (Illustra- 
tions not  furnished  in  the  Rzx:OiU).)  The  ab- 
scissa represents  the  product  of  the  annual 
number  of  tests  and  their  average  yield;  tat 
instance,  a  value  of  10  could  mean  10  tests 
with  an  average  yield  of  one  klloton  or  two 
tests  with  an  average  yield  of  five  kilotons. 
The  ordinate  is  a  measure  of  the  confidence 
that  a  test  or  series  of  tests  with  the  specified 
yield-number  product  would  be  detected. 

The  "deterrence"  curve  represents  the  sit- 
uation as  it  might  be  viewed  by  a  country 
undertaking  a  clandestine  test  program.  The 
"assurance"  cxirve  represents  the  situation 
as  It  might  be  perceived  by  countries  con- 
cerned about  their  ability  to  detect  viola- 
tions by  others.  The  deterrence  curve  in- 
variably lies  to  the  left  of  the  assurance 
cvirve  because  the  country  concerned  about 
violations  by  others  will.  In  comparison  with 
the  evaluations  of  the  potential  violator  who 
presumably  places  a  high  premium  on  not 
being  caught,  tend  to  underestimate  the 
chances  of  a  vicdatlon's  being  detected. 

For  example,  the  great  variability  in  seismic 
data  may  cause  a  violator  to  "play  it  safe." 
He  would  assume,  as  actually  happens,  that 
his  explosions  would  produce  at  some  obser- 
vation points  seismic  signals  substantially 
greater  than  the  signals  suggested  by  the 
averages  Implied  by  the  curves  in  the  top  il- 
lustration on  the  opposite  page.  (Illustration 
not  fiimlshed  in  the  Recoro.)  The  violator 
would  have  to  conservatively  evaluate  his 
chances  of  being  observed  from  space  or  hav- 
ing an  accident  that  resulted  In  the  venting 
of  radioactive  debris.  On  the  other  hand, 
countries  seeking  assurance  might  well  as- 
sume that  explosions  would  produce  seismic 
signals  of  an  average  size  implied  by  the  aver- 
age curve,  that  the  violator  would  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  substantial  deviation  from 
the  average,  that  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
counting  on  anomalously  lEirge  signals  to  re- 
veal a  clandestine  test,  and  that  the  test 
would  be  conducted  In  a  manner  so  as  not 
to  produce  a  collapse  crater  or  other  evidence 
that  might  be  collected  by  intelligence  sys- 
tems. 

Such  curves  or  their  conceptual  equivalent 
are  an  aid  In  evaluating  the  risks  associated 
with  a  nuclear-teet  ban  even  though  they  are 
necessarily  Imprecise  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Intangibles  and  uncertainties  they 
encompass.  The  Inability  of  anyone  to  de- 
velop more  quantitative  estimates  has  caused 
consternation  among  presidents,  members  of 
Congress  and  Interested  citizens.  Adding  to 
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the  uncertainty  is  the  fact  that  the  detection 
of  clandestine  tests  must  be  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  broader  question  of  bow 
significant  undetected  violations  would  ac- 
tually be. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  recent  advances 
lu  verification  technology  have  simplified  the 
issue.  Many  informed  observers  now  conclude 
that  the  U.S.  need  no  longer  be  concerned 
about  developments  that  might  result  from 
clandestine  nuclear-test  activities,  since  such 
developments  would  not  aSect  the  strategic 
position  of  the  U.S.  with  respect  to  its  adver- 
saries. It  Is  thus  possible  to  focus  on  the  role 
of  any  nuclear  tests  at  the  present  juncture 
of  the  arms-development  cycle. 

In  discussing  nuclear  testing  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  global  questions,  including  what 
the  Intentions  of  adversaries  are,  how  nuclear 
testing  would  Influence  the  probability  of  a 
nuclear  war's  starting  and  what  effect  nuclear 
testing  would  have  on  the  outcome  of  the 
war  If  it  should  start.  It  Is  clear  that  such 
complex  questions  cannot  be  answered  con- 
clusively, but  certain  facts,  opinions  and 
speculations  can  be  stated,  and  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  public  record  contains  very  few  details 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear-weapons  program.  Infor- 
mation about  what  goes  on  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
even  scantier.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  possible  to 
get  an  idea  of  both  the  objectives  and  the 
costs  of  U.S.  activities  from  oflScial  testimony 
before  conunlttees  of  Congress  and  from 
committee  reports  based  on  that  testimony. 
Prom  these  soiirces  it  appears  that  during 
each  of  the  past  six  years  the  U.S.  has  spent 
approximately  ^50  million  on  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  ob- 
jectives are  to  develop  weapons  that  have 
greater  explosive  yield  for  a  fixed  weight,  to 
develop  weapons  in  which  certain  nuclear 
effects  are  either  increased  or  decreased  with 
respect  to  other  effects,  to  verify  that  the 
performance  of  existing  weapons  does  not 
decline  with  the  passage  of  time  and  to  gain 
confidence  in  safety  against  accidental  nu- 
clear detonations.  Some  nuclear  explosions 
are  used  as  sources  of  radiation  and  blast  in 
experiments  to  determine  their  effects  on 
weapons  systems  and  their  components. 

Nuclear  detonations  for  these  purposes  can 
be  Justified  to  some  extent  on  the  grounds 
that  in  the  long  run  they  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  save  money.  For  example,  it  may  be 
that  a  missile  warhead  with  a  certain  explo- 
sive power  and  a  specified  weight  could  be 
developed  only  through  nuclear  testing.  If 
tests  were  not  allowed,  the  same  destructive 
power  would  have  to  be  put  into,  say,  three 
missiles  Instead  of  two,  thus  preventing  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
amount  of  damage. 

Similarly,  there  could  be  uncertainties 
about  the  performance  of  stockpiled  weapons 
or  the  effect  of  nuclear  explosions  on  mili- 
tary hardware  that  could  be  resolved  only  by 
subjecting  the  hardware  to  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  explosion.  If  such  uncertainties 
could  not  be  eliminated  by  nuclear  tests,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  them 
through  the  more  costly  route  of  conserva- 
tive design.  In  "National  Security  and  the 
Nuclear-Test  Ban,"  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  October  1964  issue  of  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, Jerome  B.  Wiesner  and  Herbert  F.  York 
addressed  the  uncertainty  question  at  some 
length.  They  pointed  out  that  whatever  un- 
certainties might  be  resolved  by  nuclear  test- 
ing would  be  very  small  compared  with  those 
that  abound  In  military  planning.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  iincertaintles  might  be 
removed  by  nuclear  tests  would.  In  their 
view,  "contribute  virtually  nothing  more  to 
management  of  the  real  military  and  politi- 
cal problems,  even  though  it  would  produce 
neater  graphs." 

Some  have  argued  that  nuclear  testing 
must  continue  because  of  the  possibility  of 
surprise  findings:  either  findings  that  lead 
to  Important  new  developments  or,  what  Is 
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more  likely,  findings  that  expose  a  problem 
where  none  had  been  expected,  others  argue 
that  tests  are  necessary  to  help  ensure  that 
the  Russians  do  not  acquire  knowledge  not 
In  the  possession  of  American  experts.  It  is 
of  course  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that 
surprise  result  will  not  be  obtained.  Nor  Is 
it  possible  to  prove  that  the  Russians  do  not 
know  things  of  which  American  experts  are 
unaware.  As  for  the  likelihood  of  there  being 
a  surprise  of  the  kind  that  suggests  a  new 
line  of  weapons,  one  may  take  note  of  York's 
belief  that  the  rapid  technological  advances 
of  recent  decades  are  neither  typical  of  the 
past  nor  predictive  of  the  future. 

It  Is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  U.S. 
could  not  forgo  testing  as  long  as  China  or 
Prance  was  contlnxUng  Its  tests.  This  conten- 
tion has  little  validity.  For  the  Indefinite 
future  whatever  dangers  might  arise  from 
the  fact  of  Chinese  or  French  nuclear-weap- 
ons developments  are  most  unlikely  to  be 
ameliorated  by  the  products  of  U.S.  tests. 
Such  dangers  must  be  countered  by  other 
means. 

More  generally,  the  need  for  oontinued 
lestmg  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  27th  year  of  the  nuclear 
age  some  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  of 
proved  design  are  fully  deployed.  No  fore- 
seeable weapons  developments  based  on  fur- 
ther nuclear  tests,  conducted  either  openly 
in  the  absence  of  a  complete  test  ban  or 
clandestinely  In  the  presence  of  one,  would 
affect  the  ability  of  either  the  UJ3.  or  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  deliver  a  substantial  portion  of 
its  strategic  stockpile  to  an  opponent's  cities. 
McGeorge  Bundy  has  remarked  on  the  im- 
plications of  even  a  small  fraction  of  these 
weapons  being  detonated  over  urban  targets: 
"In  the  real  world  of  real  political  leaders — 
whether  here  or  in  the  Soviet  Union — a  deci- 
sion that  would  bring  even  one  hydrogen 
bomb  on  one  city  of  one's  own  country  would 
be  recognized  in  advance  as  a  catastrophic 
blunder;  10  bombs  on  10  cities  would  be  a 
disaster  beyond  history,  and  100  bombs  on 
100  cities  unthinkable." 

In  brief,  the  advanced  status  of  nuclear- 
weapons  development,  the  existence  of  very 
large  weapons  stockpiles  and  the  deterrent 
value  of  the  ability  to  destroy  even  one  city 
suggest  that  neither  the  continuation  of 
nuclear-weapons  tests  nor  the  cessation  oi 
such  tests  will  affect  the  strategic  position 
of  one  superpower  with  respect  to  the  other. 
If  this  la  the  case,  it  should  mean  that  con- 
tinued testing  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  international  tension  and  a  motive 
force  in  the  arms  race. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  the  substan- 
tive Importance  of  nuclear  tests,  testing  has 
developed  a  life  of  its  own  and,  as  was  evident 
In  the  Cannikin  episode,  does  exacerbate  in- 
ternational discord.  If  only  because  there  are 
such  strong  feelings  concerning  the  need  for 
either  an  indefinite  continuation  of  testing 
or  its  elimination,  the  matter  retains  a  large 
symbolic  importance.  Accordingly  there  Is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  treaty  that  removes 
nuclear  testing  as  an  issue  that  obscures  the 
real  problem:  how  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 

The  ban  on  atmospheric  testing  grew  out 
of  the  fears  generated  by  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962  and  the  increasing  radiation 
levels  caused  by  fallout.  The  superficial  rea- 
son the  treaty  did  not  encompass  under- 
ground tests  was  the  inability  of  the  signa- 
tories to  reach  agreement  on  verification  pro- 
cedures. Underlying  the  omission  of  such  tests 
was  the  opposition  of  persons  In  and  out  of 
the  U.S.  Ctovernment  who  believed  it  was 
essential  that  this  country  continue  its  test 
activities.  At  the  same  time  the  importance 
of  a  prohibition  on  underground  tests  was 
recognized  In  the  preamble  of  the  Limited 
Test-Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  later  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  of  1970,  both  of  which 
Incorporated  a  commitment  to  continue 
negotiations  toward  a  ban  on  all  nuclear- 
weapons  tests. 
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Not  only  baa  Uttle  b«en  done  to  fulfill 
this  commitment  but  also  it  Is  debatable 
that  the  atmospheric  ban  haa  had  much  ef- 
fect on  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
In  order  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  the 
UJ3.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  Limited 
Test-Ban  Treaty  the  ECennedy  Administra- 
tion agreed  to  Implement  a  program  of  safe- 
guards that  included  "the  conduct  of  com- 
prehensive, aggressive  and  continued 
nuclear-test  programs  designed  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  and  Improve  our  weapons 
in  all  areas  of  significance  to  our  military 
posture  for  the  future."  This  was  to  counter 
the  Joint  Chiefs'  concern  that  the  treaty 
might  preeage  a  "euphoria  in  the  West  which 
will  eventually  reduce  our  vigilance  and 
willingness  of  our  ooimtry  and  of  our  allies 
to  expend  continued  efforts  on  o\ja  collective 
security."  The  result  of  these  safeguards  has 
been  what  many  believe  Is  a  nuclear- 
weapons  development  effort  that  Is  Indis- 
tinguishable in  scope — If  It  Is  not  even 
larger — from  the  one  that  had  been  under 
way  before  the  treaty. 

Since  1963  there  has  been  little  serious 
discussion  of  extending  the  Limited  Test- 
Ban  Treaty  to  Include  underground  tests. 
The  ostensible  obstacle  remains:  the 
U.S.SJI.  continues  to  maintain  that  on-«lte 
Inspections  are  not  needed;  the  U.8.  asserts 
the  contrary.  The  verification  Issue  Is  Btill 
a  pretext  for  not  achieving  agreement.  As 
the  foregoing  discussion  suggests,  however, 
the  plausibility  of  the  pretext  has  dwindled 
to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  failure  to  prohibit  underground  tests 
plays  into  the  hands  of  those  In  the  non- 
nuclear  nations  who  press  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  forces;  it  tends  to  reinforce 
the  contention  that  the  statements  of  the 
superpowers  are  not  matched  by  actions,  and 
It  tmdermines  the  credibility  of  the  VB. 
Government,  which  has  maintained  for  more 
than  a  decade  that  unresolved  verification 
problems  are  the  obstacle  to  a  ban  on  under- 
ground tests. 

The  attainment  of  a  treaty  banning  un- 
derground tests  would  demonstrate  to  the 
non-nuclear  countries  that  the  major  nu- 
clear powers  would  accept  substantial  re- 
strictions on  their  own  nuclear  activities,  a 
demonstration  that  would  strengthen  argu- 
ments against  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  other  countries.  As  a  result  of 
its  symbolic  value,  a  cessation  of  under- 
ground testing,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  a  major  agreement  at  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  wovdd  more  than  any  other 
likely  step  signify  an  almost  Irrevocable  com- 
mitment to  seek  security  through  arms- 
control  agreements  rather  than  through  the 
never  ending  cycle  of  weapons  and  counter- 
weapons  that  haa  characterized  the  period 
since  World  War  n. 


MORE  OP  THE  GOOD  THINQS 
ABOUT  NEW  YORK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   N«W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
tills  month  I  had  occasion  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  newspaper  article  which  called 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  pleasant,  hu- 
manizing features  of  New  York  City.  This 
great  metropolis  has  for  years  been  the 
favorite  target  of  a  host  of  authors  and 
Journalists. 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  note  that  more 
and  more  people — some  residents  of  New 
York,  others  mere  visitors — have  decided 
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to  strike  back  at  these  prophets  of  doom 
and  to  recount  the  many  wonders  of  New 
York  City. 

New  York  Magazine  recently  pub- 
lished just  such  a  delightful  article  by 
Bruce  Kovner.  Mr.  Kovner  manages  to 
put  all  the  criticism  of  New  York  In  true 
perspective  by  having  his  readers  look 
at  the  other  side.  He  points  to  such  dis- 
tinctive New  York  traits  as  the  growing 
number  of  multicolor  adventure  play- 
grounds, minority  television  programs 
and  theater,  and  on-the-street  gouimet 
food  stands— to  mention  only  three  of 
the  many  described  by  Mr.  Kovner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  fine  article 
in  the  Rkcord.  It  is  appropriately  titled 
"101  Signs  That  the  City  Isn't  Dying." 

The  article  follows: 
The  101  Signs  That  th«  Cttt  Is  Not  Dtimc 
(By  Bruce  Kovner) 

A  backlash  of  good  news  seems  to  be  upon 
us.  Kind  words  about  the  city  are  cropping 
up  all  over.  Certain  New  Yorkers  we  know 
may  have  to  stop  congratulating  themselves 
on  their  survival  as  the  fittest  just  because 
they  live  within  city  limits. 

There  will  always  be  complalners,  of 
coiu^e — people  who  vaunt  their  pioneer  in- 
genuity In  getting  from  home  to  office.  But 
we  forgive  them.  With  aU  that's  going  on  in 
New  York,  it's  possible  to  overlook  signs  of 
life  and  growth.  Where  else,  for  example, 
would  an  expenditure  of  (1.9  billion  for  a 
sewage  treatment  program  go  unremarked? 
Or  a  new  (35-niiUion  ocean  Uner  terminal 
look  like  business  as  usual? 

We  decided  to  do  a  little  pleasant  calcu- 
lating of  our  own,  to  take  a  look  around 
town  for  signs  of  change  and  vitality  In  New 
York  to  counterpoint  those  death  knells  that 
someone  is  always  ready  to  ring.  It  didn't 
take  us  long  to  find  more  than  a  hundred 
reassurances,  large  and  small,  that  New  York 
is,  if  not  yet  in  the  pink  of  health,  at  least 
constantly  renewing  itself.  (Obviously,  the 
accomplished  nay-sayer  can  find  something 
amiss  in  nearly  all  out  citations.  But  Just 
because  he  doesn't  have  a  rose  garden  Is  no 
reason  to  slight  elegant  new  Qreen  Acre 
Park.) 

So  here's  oiu-  Idiosyncratic  list  of  urban 
encouragements.  We  could  easily  have  come 
up  with  1,001.  We  stopped  at  101.  Go  on.  If 
you  like. 

1.  Every  day  is  Arbor  Day.  A  mighty  feat 
In  the  asphalt  canyons:  New  York  City  is 
planting  more  than  8,000  trees  a  year,  twice 
the  figiore  of  five  years  ago;  2,000  trees  are 
paid  for  by  private  organizations,  the  rest  by 
the  city. 

2.  Creme  de  la  creme.  Baskin-Robbins.  an 
Ice  cream  chain  now  owned  by  United  Prult 
Company,  has  been  expanding  madly.  Six 
new  stores  opened  in  Manhattan  In  1971,  and 
there  are  another  twelve  scheduled  to  open 
in  1972.  Grand  Central  SUtion  has  Just  got- 
ten a  Baskln-Robbins  parlor  of  its  own,  and 
there  are  another  34  parlors  In  the  four  other 
boroughs. 

3.  Upward  mobility.  The  New  York  Bicycle 
Racing  Association,  a  predominantly  black 
racing  club,  has  grown  from  one  bike  shared 
by  400  kids  (In  1966)  to  some  40  bikes  and 
1,500  kids  (in  1971).  Steven  RockefeUer  do- 
nated 26  racing  bikes;  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  has  paid  for  others.  The  Associa- 
tion uses  the  attraction  and  discipline  of 
bicycle  racing  as  weU  as  special  guidance 
programs  to  help  black  kids  cope  with  per- 
sonal and  school  problems.  Though  woefully 
underfinanced,  it's  stUl  growing. 

4.  Ayl  Que  Trlste  EstoyI  Now  you  can 
weep  In  Spanish.  Since  July,  Channel  9  has 
been  giving  us  Nino,  a  Spanish  soap  opera 
made  In  Argentina.  There  are  284  chapters, 
so  there's  stlU  time  to  catch  most  of  It. 
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6.  Fast  tracks.  Remember  trains?  They're 
coming  back.  Now  there's  hourly  service  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  Just  as  there  was 
in  1937,  and  there  are  now  11  trains  dally  to 
Boston — an  Increase  of  two  over  last  year. 
More  suburban  stop  have  been  added  (e^;.. 
Rye  and  the  new  Metropark  lu  New  Jersey) 
and  trip  times  have  been  shaved  a  Uttle.  Two 
of  the  New  York/Washington  MetroUners  are 
nonstop,  and  the  trip  takes  only  two  hours 
and  60  minutes;  you  can't  do  much  better 
than  that  by  air  these  days. 

6.  Adventure  playgrounds.  The  city  con- 
tinues to  bvilld  small  parka  with  ropes  to 
swing  from,  waterfalls  to  got  wet  in,  and  un- 
usual things  to  crawl  through.  The  most  re- 
cent adventure  is  at  i39th  Street  and  Lenox 
Avenue,  where  r,  gift  from  the  Reader's  Digest 
made  possible  a  park  with  a  regulation-size 
basketball  court,  seating  for  600  spectators, 
splash  areas  for  cooling  off  in  warm  weather, 
built-in  chess  and  checker  boards,  and  spe- 
cial lights  for  night-time  use  of  the  park. 
There  is  also  a  90-by- 14-foot  mural  painted 
by  neighborhood  children. 

7.  The  new  sound  of  music.  The  New  York 
Philharmonic  Is  a  vastly  Improved  orchestra 
under  Pierre  Boulez — both  In  sound  and  In 
adventurous  programming.  Amnn^  tne  Bou- 
lez innovations.  aU  designed  to  make  sym- 
phony-going a  part  of  today's  world:  pre- 
concert recitals  with  commentary:  concerts 
of  new  music  at  Joe  PiLpip'a  Public  Theater 
with  lots  of  post-concert  n^,  taking  the  or- 
chestra out  of  Its  archaic  white  tie  and  into 
sometmng  more  nearly  resembling  clothes. 

8.  Remember  the  Brooklyn.  Now  in  private 
hands,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Is  showing  a 
great  deal  of  life.  Twenty-three  companies 
have  leased  ^>ace  and  Seatrain  Corporation 
is  biaidlng  the  largest  tankers  in  the  Ameri- 
can fieet  there. 

9.  More  day  care  centers.  In  1971,  the 
number  of  the  city's  day  care  facllltlee  near- 
ly doubled,  to  270  centers  caring  for  16,700 
kids.  In  the  next  two  years,  another  343 
centers  will  open.  Call  433-2960  for  location 
and  ellgibUlty  Information. 

10.  Finger-lickln'  good.  There  may  be  bleak 
days  ahead  for  knlfe-and-fork  manufac- 
turers, considering  the  number  of  places 
around  town  where  you  can  get  a  wide  va- 
riety of  hand-held  food.  Think  past  the 
pizza  slice  and  the  hot  dog;  the  range  In- 
cludes Japanese  sushi,  various  kinds  of  Chi- 
nese dumplings  filled  with  anything  from 
soup  to  nuts,  Oreek  souvlaki  and  gyros  (vari- 
ous sauces  on  the  lamb)  and,  of  course,  the 
omnipresent  knish  in  its  many  guises. 

11.  Work  now,  play  later.  La  Guardla  Com- 
munity College,  which  opened  last  fall,  is 
the  first  in  the  City  University  complex  to 
concentrate  on  work/study  programs.  The 
650  students  attend  school  for  five  13-week 
terms,  and  work  for  three  terms.  The  school 
actively  places  students  in  study-related  Jobs 
In  the  area.  Temporary  quarters:  81-10 
Thomson  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  Queens. 

12.  Myerson's  marauders.  It's  the  law  now; 
stores  doing  more  than  $2  million  In  retail 
sales  must  display  imit  pricing  on  most 
goods.  Food  stores  must  now  display  dating 
on  dairy  and  bakery  products  (among  oth- 
ers) that  don't  require  a  cryptographer  to 
decipher.  These  are  among  the  breaks  the 
oonsimier  Is  now  getUng  in  New  York,  and  If 
the  consumer  still  has  something  to  beef 
about,  complaining  has  also  been  simplified. 
The  Department  of  Oonsimier  Affairs  will  lis- 
ten to  you  24  hours  a  day  on  964-7777,  and 
there  are  local  Neighborhood  Complaint 
Centers  now  in  East  and  Central  Harlem, 
the  Lower  Bast  Side  and  Forest  Hills. 

13.  Take  a  deep  breath.  Some  day  It's  hard 
to  believe,  but  New  York's  air  Improved  last 
year.  As  measured  by  the  city's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  there  were  61 
dajrs  rated  "good"  as  opposed  to  zero  days 
in  '89  and  "70;  198  were  rated  "acceptable," 
against  88  In  1970;  the  number  of  "unsatis- 
factory"  and    "unhealthy"    days   last    year 
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dropped  accordingly.  Much  of  this  Improve- 
ment hoa  been  In  the  sulXur-dloxlde-level 
controls  imposed  on  Con  Ed  and  Industrial 
polluters.  Of  ooiirse,  improvements  still  have 
to  be  made  In  controlling  hydrocarbon  uuX 
particulate  levels. 

14.  Child  centered  theater.  Opened  In  Jan- 
uary, 1971,  on  an  experimental  basis,  the 
Children's  Theater  at  City  Center  Is  now 
running  year  round,  offering  five  shows  a 
week  for  children  of  different  ages  (131  W. 
56th  St.,  JU  6-2828). 

15.  Up  from  H.  Since  November.  1970,  the 
dty  has  opened  21  methadone  clinics,  treat- 
ing 2,500  drug  addicts.  By  the  end  of  1972, 
the  program  will  be  expanded  to  four  times 
that  number. 

16.  Town  Hall  tonight.  After  years  of  de- 
cline, Town  Hall  has  begun  to  show  signs  of 
life.  In  the  spring  of  1971  Jerold  Ross  took 
over  as  director.  Since  then.  Town  Hall  has 
started  a  Oreat  Artists  series,  Jazz  concerts, 
and,  for  the  mldtown  worker  waiting  out  the 
rush  hour,  early-evening  "Interludes"  of 
dance.  Jazz,  classical  music  or  rock.  They're 
every  Wednesday,  6:45  to  6:46. 

17.  Care  cloee  to  hom.e.  New  York's  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corporation  has  started  a  se- 
ries of  neighborhood  family  care  centers  all 
over  the  dty  to  supplement  the  outpatient 
services  of  the  city  hospitals  and  provide 
clinical  care  in  areas  where  services  are  other- 
wise short.  The  first,  the  Sydenham  Center 
at  215  W.  126th  St..  opened  last  October.  Two 
more  are  being  buUt  In  the  Bronx,  and 
others  are  on  the  board  for  Brooklyn  and 
Manhattan.  Each  center  will  have  over  60 
people  on  its  staff  and  wUl  provide  general 
and  preventive  health  care  as  well  as  dental, 
optometrlc.  psychiatric  and  other  services. 

18.  Greasy  spoons.  Now  you  can  And  out 
which  of  your  favorite  restaurants  Is  as  dirty 
as  you  fondly  suspected.  Read  about  rats, 
grease-encrusted  storee,  Ice  cream  freezers 
being  used  for  fish  storage,  rusty  refrigera- 
tors and  improperly  functioning  dishwash- 
ers. The  city's  Health  Services  Administration 
(and  most  of  the  city's  newspapers)  now 
publish  the  lUts  which  describe  the  violations 
in  lurid  detail,  and,  even  better,  follow  up 
with  reports  on  whether  or  hot  these  viola- 
tions have  been  corrected. 

19.  Air  space.  A  completely  new  $200-mU- 
llon  passenger  terminal  is  neariug  comple- 
tion at  Newark  Airport.  A  new  runway  is 
now  open,  and  the  rest  will  be  done  within 
18  months.  The  passenger  capacity  of  the  air- 
port will  be  nearly  tripled  and  there  will 
be  fancy  devices  like  moving  sidewalks  to 
reduce  the  wear  and  tear  on  passengers. 

20.  Thespians  of  the  thoroughfares.  New 
York  City  now  has  more  than  20  street- 
theater  companies  which  bring  dramatic 
works  to  the  streets  during  the  summer 
months  and  to  Lincoln  Center  at  Christmas- 
time. There  is  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Traveling 
Theater,  the  Afro- American  Folklore  Troupe, 
the  Soul  and  Latin  Theater,  and  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Theater,  among  others.  The  city's 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  sponsors  the 
groups. 

21.  Lights,  camera.  Otto  Premlnger  says 
that  New  York  is  the  easiest  city  In  the  coun- 
try In  which  to  shoot  movies,  and  the  movie 
and  television  companies  are  proving  it  by 
coming  to  New  York  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers.  Last  year,  In  spite  of  labor  dif- 
ficulties which  stopped  filming  for  several 
months,  41  films  were  shot  here.  In  1971  you 
could  have  watched  the  filming  of  The  God- 
father. The  French  Connection  and  The  Gang 
That  Couldn't  Shoot  Straight,  among  others; 
this  year  watch  such  movies  In  the  making 
as  Come  Back  Charleston  Blue.  Heartbreak 
Kid  and  Hard  Feelings. 

22.  Little  red  schoolhouses.  Haaren  High 
School,  at  899  Tenth  Avenue,  has  divided  It- 
self Into  14  mini-schools,  vsrlth  from  60  to  500 
students  In  each.  The  project  Is  designed  to 
break  down  the  Impersonality  of  big  schools 
and  crowded  classroome;  in  the  Haaren  ex- 
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perlment,  students  have  a  hand  In  irfannlng 
their  own  curricvUiun,  which  Includes  courses 
In  aerospace,  automotive  training,  business 
and  performing  arts. 

23.  Penny  wise,  pound  foolUh.  When  you 
are  down  to  your  last  seven  cents,  tired  and 
hungry  In  New  York,  you  can  still  get  your 
fill  at  the  Penny  Candy  Store  (183  W.  10th 
St.,  at  Sheridan  Square) .  The  store  has  more 
than  100  varieties  of  the  kind  of  candy  you 
used  to  get  sick  on  when  you  were  a  kid: 
licorice  whips,  Mary  Janes,  spearmint  leaves, 
Jordan  almonds,  chocolate  babies,  Tootsle 
Rolls,  candy  bananas,  Turkish  Taffy,  and 
more.  The  Store  is  in  a  tiny  ^ace  (It  used  to 
be  an  open  alley  between  buildings),  about 
4  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep. 

24.  Break  for  bikes.  Bike  racks  are  going  up 
all  over  the  city;  Bloomlngdale's,  Bonwlt's, 
McGraw-Hill,  McCann-Erlckson,  Trans-Lux 
Movie  Theater,  and  the  Manhattan  School  of 
Music,  to  name  a  few.  Even  the  Plaza  has  a 
new  bike  rack.  There  are  special  park  closings 
for  bicycles,  and  new  bicycle  paths,  but  bi- 
cycle proponents  have  yet  to  win  approval 
for  bicycle  lanes  on  city  streets. 

26.  Run  of  the  mill.  A  little  over  a  year  ago. 
Burlington  Industries  opened  a  full  scale 
working  exhibit  of  a  modem  textUe  mill 
(54th  St,  and  6th  Ave.)  which  Is  attracting 
more  visitors  than  either  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  or  the  UJJI.  You  don't  have  to  move 
a  muscle  since  a  moving  sidewalk  takes  you 
through  It  all. 

26.  Best  beds.  Even  with  all  these  signs  of 
life,  people  get  sick  sometimes.  The  city  Is 
now  building  six  new  major  hospital  facili- 
ties. In  suldltlon  to  the  expansion  at  Belle- 
vue;  the  New  Lincoln  Hospital  (950  beds)- 
Woodhull  (650  beds);  North  Central  Bronx 
(412  beds);  Metropolitan  (a  14-story  260-bed 
unit  largely  for  psychiatric  care);  New 
Gouverneur  (200  bed)  and  Seavlew  (312  beds 
for  long-term-care  patients).  New  Lincoln 
and  Woodhull  will  also  have  teaching  facul- 
ties. 

27.  A  treat,  a  tweet.  Next  spring,  the  Bronx 
Zoo  will  open  its  largest  natural  habitat  ex- 
hibit. "The  World  of  Birds."  The  two-story 
structure  will  not  have  conventional  cages; 
all  28  exhibits  will  be  either  glasscd-ln  or  en- 
tirely open  and  there  will  be  a  large  rain 
forest  for  the  birds  which  visitors  will  be  able 
to  walk  through  at  two  levels. 

28.  The  commuter  computer.  Automobile 
traffic  along  Northern.  Jamaica  and  Queens 
Boulevard  Is  now  controlled  by  a  central 
computer  that  actually  works.  It  measures 
volume  and  speed  of  auto  traffic  and  adjusts 
signals  accordingly.  Traffic  speed  and  volume 
have  been  Increased  by  the  system. 

29.  Rebirth  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  In 
November  of  1969,  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
announced  that  It  was  closing  down  its  art 
school  because  of  big  deficits  and  lack  of 
community  Interest.  The  students  and  teach- 
ers had  other  ideas,  however,  and  convinced 
the  Museum  to  keep  the  school  open.  A  new 
director,  Jolyon  Hofsted,  a  ceramics  teacher, 
was  Installed.  Since  then,  the  school  has  In- 
creased Its  coiu-se  offerings  by  more  than  a 
third  (to  more  than  100) ,  established  special 
programs  for  high  school  students,  added 
faculty  and  cut  class  size.  Now  there's  a 
budget  surplus,  and  the  school  is  now  looking 
for  larger  facilities. 

30.  The  business  of  art.  The  Association  for 
a  Better  New  York  (a  group  of  Manhattan 
businessmen)  has  donated  six  large  sctilp- 
tures  to  the  city,  to  be  placed  outside  and 
moved  perlodloally  to  different  locations 
around  town.  Curved  Cube  by  William  Oro- 
vello  went  into  place  In  front  of  the  Time- 
Life  Building  on  January  20.  The  other  five 
wlU  be  \rp  probably  by  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. Locations:  24th  Street  and  Fifth  Ave.. 
The  Brooklyn  Mviseum.  Times  Square.  54th 
St.  and  Park  Ave.,  91st  St.  and  Broadway. 

31.  The  bogey  men.  New  York  U  a  city  of 
almost  ocnnpulslve  moviegoers,  and  to  satisfy 
cravings  for  old  classics  and  other  cinematic 
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tastes,  repertory  film  theaters  have  begun 
appearing  all  over  the  city.  In  addition  to 
the  old  stand-bys.  the  ThaUa  and  the  Elgin 
theaters,  there  are  now  the  BlJou.  the  Gar- 
rick,  the  St.  Marks,  the  Olympla,  and  the 
Theater  80  St  Marks.  And  classics  are  re- 
appearing occasionally  in  first-rim  movie 
houses,  drawing  crowds  when  new  films  cant 

32.  Hedging  the  easy  life.  Last  year  city 
gamblers  bet  about  $30  mUlion  on  the 'state 
lottery's  longahot  road  to  rldies.  This  year 
with  the  introducUon  of  the  60-cent  lottery' 
ticket  sales  are  running  way  ahead  ot  the  dd 
dollar  lottery.  Last  year's  big  winners  in  the 
city— two  families  from  Middle  VillaKe 
Queens— split  »26,000  a  year  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

33.  Glass  with  class.  Last  October,  Green- 
wich VUlage  dedicated  ita  Patchwork  Plaza 
in  Washington  Square,  a  1,600-square-foot 
area  of  700  individually  made  mosaic  designs 
of  Venetian  glass  and  etchings  In  cement  The 
New  York  City  Community  Art  Worksh<»  Is 
ready  to  help  businesses  and  communltlee 
carry  out  similar  projects. 

34.  Past  track  to  the  cleaners.  Now  you  can 
lose  your  money  in  any  one  of  42  local  Off- 
Track  Betting  parlors.  By  the  end  of  1972  an- 
other  60  are  planned. 

35.  Quick,  who  am  I?  Red  Tape  Depart- 
ment: it  no  longer  takee  two  months  to  get 
a  copy  of  your  birth  certificate.  A  new  oam- 
puterized  system  handles  most  requests  with- 
in 48  hours.  Call  247-0130. 

36.  A  square  deal  for  fish  and  people  Water 
pollution  Is  still  pretty  bad,  but  getting  less 
so.  New  York  is  now  buUdlng  or  upgrading  14 
sewage-treatment  plants  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  9 
billion.  When  the  project  Is  completed— 19'76 
Is  the  target  date— New  York  wUl  be  the  flrat 
city  on  the  Hudson  with  fully  treated  sewage 
When  New  Jersey  gets  Into  line,  some  now- 
polluted  beaches  at  Coney  Island  and  Stat©n 
Island  could  be  open  for  swimming  again. 

37.  Tough  but  oh  so  gentele.  Goeran  Qen- 
tele  has  already  made  his  Impact  felt  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  although  he  doesn't  offi- 
cially take  over  from  Rudolf  Blng  until  Sep- 
tember. His  opening-night  Carmen  wUl  be 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein  and  directed 
by  Gentele  himself;  he  says  he  conceives  the 
sappy  hero,  Don  Jo66,  as  a  real  kUler.  Oen- 
tele's  Immediate  plans  Include  bringing  more 
students  into  the  house,  in  a  series  of  "look- 
Ins"  that  win  show  the  kids  what  goes  on 
backstage  at  an  opera.  "Poison  their  minds 
early."  he  says,  "and  they'll  love  opera  for 
life." 

38.  Andrew  would  approve.  It's  hard  to 
believe,  considering  the  activity  at  Carnegie 
Hall  these  nights,  that  the  building  was  once 
slated  for  demolition  (as  recently  as  1960. 
In  fact) .  Bookings  are  up,  beyond  what  they 
were  before  the  Lincoln  Center  was  buUt. 
and  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation  sponsors 
all  kinds  of  musical  events  on  Its  own :  visit- 
ing symphony  orchestra*.  Jazz  and  hard-core 
new  music,  singers'  series,  etc.  Furthermore, 
as  part  of  the  International  Jeimesee  Musl- 
cale  movement,  Carnegie  regularly  sponsors 
concerts  by  young  artists  on  the  way  up. 

39.  And  80  would  Abe.  Lincoln  Center,  too, 
does  a  lot  more  than  merely  rent  out  halls. 
Its  educational  program  sends  out  perform- 
ing groups  to  public  schools  aU  over  the 
Northeast,  and  other  school  groups  are 
brought  In  for  concerts,  operas  and  plays 
at  the  auditoriimis  in  the  Center. 

40.  Welcome  wagons.  The  variety  of  food 
and  merchandise  you  can  find  on  pushcarts 
around  town  Is  staggering:  not  Juat  hot  dogs, 
but  all  kinds  of  exotic  foreign  foods  suitable 
for  curbslde  eating,  handmade  candles, 
clothing  and  more.  Last  siunmer  half  a  dozen 
vendors  wheeled  into  Lincoln  Center  Plaza  to 
create  an  Impromptu  outdoor  restaurant, 
and  the  Idea  Is  catching  on  aU  over. 

41.  Free  for  all.  Open  admissions  have  been 
In  effect  at  the  City  Urdverslty  for  over  a 
year,  and  thousands  of  students,  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  attended  college,  benefit. 
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Freshman  enrollment  has  doubled,  from 
19.600  in  1969  to  nearly  38,000  last  year. 
Rockefeller's  new  budget,  however,  threatens 
to  kill  the  program  by  Inadequate  support. 

42.  The  expensive  spread.  Since  It  began 
operations  six  months  ago.  Interbaoo  Man- 
hattan Corporation  has  been  spreading  good 
Fench  bread  all  over  town.  It  Is  now  avail- 
able In  many  French  restaurants  In  the  city, 
as  well  as  Bloomlngdale's,  Macy's,  Charles  tt 
Co.,  D'Agostlno's,  and  other  stores. 

43.  Parks-on- wheels.  In  1971,  the  Parks 
Department  Introduced  24  special-purpose 
vehicles,  Including  a  zoomoblle  (live  ani- 
mals) ,  a  puppet-mobile  (vrlth  full  stage  and 
show),  a  sportamoblle  (with,  among  other 
things,  a  trampoline),  and  an  arts  and 
crafts  mobile.  These  vehicles,  touring  the 
city  during  the  summer,  bring  their  wares  to 
about  75,000  kids  per  month. 

44.  Wet  and  wonderful.  The  two  tunnels 
supplying  New  Yorkers  with  all  their  drink- 
ing water  are  very  old,  strained  to  capacity, 
and  have  never  been  shut  down  for  repairs. 
So  the  city  decided  to  build  a  third  tunnel, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  major  catas- 
trophe. It  was  started  In  January  of  1970. 
and  the  first  stage  will  be  finished  In  1977. 
The  entire  project,  extending  over  a  decade, 
wlU  cost  »1  blUlon. 

46.  Puck  power.  It's  becoming  as  big  as 
Little  League  Baseball:  Ice  hockey  competi- 
tion for  boys  five  to  nineteen.  Since  its 
founding  In  1066,  the  Greater  New  York  City 
Ice  Hockey  League  has  grown  from  60  boys 
to  more  than  1^00.  There  are  46  teams  In 
five  divisions  (beginning  with  the  "Mos- 
quitoes," ages  6  to  8),  training  clinics  for 
boys  not  on  the  teams,  and  all-star^  who 
travel  to  New  England  and  Canada  for  their 
games. 

46.  You,  too,  on  the  tube.  In  July,  1971, 
the  two  cable  television  companies  In  New 
York  City  began  to  make  available,  free  to 
all  comers,  "public  access"  television  chan- 
nels on  their  cable  TV  lines.  Anyone  can  get 
free  time,  and  Open  Channel  (49  E.  86th  St.) , 
a  foundation-funded  group,  will  help  you 
produce  your  program.  About  26  hours  per 
week  of  public-access  programming  Is  now 
available  on  each  of  the  two  cable  systems. 

47.  The  five-foot  shelf  grows  longer.  Even 
as  the  New  YorK  Public  Library  struggles 
to  keep  its  main  building  and  research  col- 
lection open  (they  are  privately  financed), 
new  branches  are  cropping  up  around  tovra. 
The  branch  system  is  financed  by  the  state 
and  city,  and  by  fines,  which  amount  to 
more  than  $600,000  a  year.  The  Mid-Man- 
hattan Library  at  8  E.  40th  St.  opened  a  year 
or  80  ago;  It  accommodates  1,033  readers  and 
has  350,000  books  and  the  largest  collection 
of  open-shelved  periodicals  In  the  city. 

48.  The  Upper  West  Bide  story.  Twenty 
blocks,  between  Central  Park  West  and  Am- 
sterdam Avenue  from  87th  to  97th  Streete,  are 
rapidly  retvu-nlng  to  the  ranks  of  prime  real 
wtate.  Private  money,  plus  $63  mlUion  from 
wderal,  state  and  city  government,  has  gone 
mto  renewal  In  the  area— new  housing,  and 
brownstones  restored  to  better-than-prlstlne 
sute.  By  the  end  of  1972  there  will  be  more 
trees,  new  sidewalks,  gaslights,  and  shopping 
and  play  areas. 

49.  Hot  cxUslne.  Seechuan  cooking,  a 
spicier  variety  of  Chinese  food,  from  CJhlna's 
wstern  provinces,  has  caught  on  and 
Baechuan-style  restaurants  are  appearing  aU 
over.  Among  them:  Bzechuan  Gardens,  40 
Bowery,  off  Canal. 

60.  Soho.  hoi  The  growth  of  SoHo  (the 
WW  Just  south  of  Houston  Street  between 
ottth  Avenue  and  the  Bowery)  as  an  artists' 
colony  continues  apace.  Four  new  galleries 
opened  In  1971  at  420  West  Broadway  (Leo 
^wtelU,  John  Weber.  Andre  Emmerich,  and 
ooMabend).  as  weU  as  others  on  Prince 
street  and  Greene  Street.  And  artists  con- 
tinue to  move  into  empty  lofts  in  the  area. 
roUowlng  zomng  changes  in  1970  which 
'•gallzed  thelp  use. 


61.  A  new  school.  Founded  In  1970  by 
blacks,  the  Uhuru  Sasa  School  (10  Claver 
Place.  Brooklyn)  emphasizes  African  tradi- 
tion and  heritage  in  teaching  the  more  than 
100  students  enrolled.  Tuition  la  graduated — 
$10  a  week  up— depending  on  the  parents' 
ability  to  pay.  Or  parents  may  contribute 
work  at  the  school  In  lieu  of  pay.  The  school 
is  ungraded  and  has  pre-school,  elementary, 
and  secondary  divisions. 

52.  Underground  art.  Subway  riders  who 
use  both  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Flushing  lines 
have  a  new  pedestrian  tunnel  under  Bryant 
Park  at  42nd  Street  (between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Aves.)  connecting  the  two  lines.  The  tunnel 
has  been  brlghUy  Ut  and  tUed  with  8  big 
porcelain  enamel  murals  of  New  York  scenes, 
such  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Croton  Res- 
ervoir, and  the  present  Bryant  Park  and 
42nd  Street  Library. 

63.  Hell  on  wheels.  In  March,  1970.  roUer 
derby  retiu'ned  to  New  York.  "The  Chiefs" 
now  make  Madison  Square  Garden  their 
home,  and  attendance  has  been  averaging 
more  than  11,000  per  game  this  season. 

64.  Orbiting  academe.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  opened  three  small  "Satellite 
Academies"  to  provide  special  work-oriented 
training  to  students  in  non-school,  non-ln- 
stltutlonal  settings.  Students  spend  half  their 
time  In  school,  half  at  nearby  Jobs  In  banks, 
brokerage  houses  and  hospitals.  More  than 
400  students  now  participate  at  academies 
located  at  2  New  York  Plaza.  132  Nassau 
Street,  and  (temporarily)  430  Southern 
Boulevard,  South  Bronx. 

56.  TTieater:  Black  and  bountiful.  The 
variety  of  drama,  music  and  dance  programs 
produced  by  blacks  In  New  York  has  been 
Increasing.  There  Is  the  National  Black 
Theater,  the  New  Lafayette  Theater,  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  Theater,  the  Alvln  Alley 
Dance  Company,  the  Arthur  Mitchell  Dance 
Theater,  the  Harlem  Chorale,  and  many  more. 
The  Negro  Ensemble  Company  Is  putting  on 
three  new  plays  by  black  playwrights,  plus 
works-ln-progress.  Am.  we  have  seen  produc- 
tions of  The  Dramatic  Life  and  Death  of 
Malcolm  X,  Ain't  Supposed  to  Die  a  Natural 
Death,  Black  Girl,  and  others. 

56.  Small  times.  There  are  more  than  50 
neighborhood  newspapers  In  New  York  City, 
from  tlie  Brooklyn  Home  Reporter  and  Sunset 
News,  to  the  Camarsie  Digest,  and  they  are 
bulging  with  advertising,  editorials  and 
gossip.  These  are  the  papers  that  take  up  the 
local  crusades  against  crime  waves  and  bous- 
ing problems,  or  report  local  marriages  and 
social  doings.  And  they  usually  contain  more 
Information  on  neighborhood  politics  than 
the  metropolitan  datllee. 

67.  Home  port.  The  days  of  fighting  your 
way  through  drafty,  ratty  dockslde  sheds  to 
board  an  ocean  liner  at  a  Manhattan  pier  are 
about  over.  Ground  has  been  broken  for  a 
new,  modern  terminal  where  all  the  liners 
will  dock.  Located  on  the  West  Side  between 
48th  and  62nd  Streets,  the  terminal  will  cost 
$36  million  and  be  open  In  1974.  If  there  are 
more  liners  than  the  terminal  can  handle, 
the  refurbished  Holland-America  Pier  40  at 
Houston  Street  c€in  take  up  the  slack. 

68.  First  of  Its  kind.  With  the  opening  of 
The  Center  for  Multiple-Handicapped  Chil- 
dren in  1971,  New  York  becomes  the  first  city 
In  the  country  providing  special  public 
education  for  children  with  multiple  handi- 
caps. EQds  are  bused  In  from  all  over  the  city 
to  the  Center,  at  106  B.  106th  Street,  for 
schooling  and  therapeutic  services  from  doc- 
tors, psychologists,  then^lsts  and  teachers 
at  no  cost  to  the  families.  The  126  students 
are  referred  from  public  schools,  private 
agencies  and  Individuals. 

69.  Seeds  and  weeds.  Health  food  stores 
are  cropping  up  all  over  the  city  like  dande- 
lions In  a  pasture.  The  Natural  Guide  to 
Health  Food  Stores  and  Restaurants  In  and 
Around  New  York  by  Lynne  Skreozko 
(Ballantlne  Books,  1971,  $2)  lists  more  than 
120  In  the  area,  and  that  doesn't  Include  new 
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places  Uke  Food  (127  Prince  Street).  The 
Front  Porch  (253  W.  11th  St.),  The  Great 
Harmony  (203  E.  60th  St.).  or  Winter  House 
(60th  St.  and  Third  Ave.),  which  becomes 
Summer  House  with  the  first  tbaw. 

KVXBTTHINO    GROWS    IN    BaOOKLTN 

All  over  the  borough,  signs  of  life  bang 
upon  every  tree.  Old  neighborhoods  are  being 
turned  into  handsome  residential  streets, 
blighted  swamps  are  becoming  modern  In- 
dustrial parks.  The  result  of  all  this  Is  more 
than  economic:  it  is  making  Brooklyn  into 
a  genuine  urban  state  of  mind,  in  which 
community  spirits  are  everywhere  appcu-ent. 
It's  what  the  Dodgers  used  to  provide,  but 
the  new  ground-swell  of  Brooklyn  spirit  Is 
everybody's  doing.  Here  are  some  of  the  de- 
velopments: 

60.  Downtown  Brooklyn  development.  In 
downtown  Brooklyn,  In  December,  a  6-story 
Con  Ed  building  was  topped.  An  18-story 
office  tower  is  under  leeee.  So  Is  a  six-story 
diagnostic  center.  Other  retail,  education, 
and  medical  faculties  wUl  be  buUt,  and  there 
wUl  be  1.600  imlts  of  middle-  and  low-Income 
housing.  In  addition.  $65  million  of  dty 
money  Is  being  spent  on  various  projects  in 
a  19-block  downtown  area. 

61.  Flatlands  industrial  park.  A  96-acre 
swamp  out  Canarsle  vsray  has  become  an  In- 
dustrial park  employing  more  than  4.000 
people,  and  among  the  modem  oonvenienoes 
is  a  day-oare  center  tor  workers'  chUdren. 

62.  Park  slope.  Private  compcmlee  as  well 
as  private  dtlzens  have  been  taking  a  hand 
in  community  restoration  work.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  renovation  In  the  area 
and  show  what  can  be  done  with  abandoned 
bxiUdlngs,  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Con^>any 
recently  took  over  three  abandond  stores  on 
Prospect  Place  and  converted  them  Into 
townhouses  (they  wUl  be  finished  In  March) . 
The  Company  Is  also  helping  residents  fix 
up  the  exteriore  of  their  brownstones  on  the 
block. 

63.  Red  Hook  development.  In  tM»  South 
Brooklyn  area  the  Urban  Coalition  Is  spon- 
soring the  buUdlng  or  restoration  of  81  town- 
houses,  each  with  two  apartments.  Only  res- 
idents of  the  district  wUl  be  eligible  to  rent, 
at  $156  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment  and 
$208  for  a  four. 

64.  canton  HUl.  This  area  west  of  Bed- 
Stuy  Is  experiencing  large-scale  renovation. 
The  buUders  have  been  buying  up  houses 
along  the  main  thoroughfares — Green  Ave- 
nue, Grand  Avenue  and  Cambridge  Place 

and  putting  them  back  Into  shape.  As  a  fur- 
ther sign  of  life,  new  stores,  nice  stores,  have 
been  opening  on  Myrtle  Avenue,  where  none 
would  have  dared  before. 

66.  Port  Greene.  This  busy  renewal  area 
behind  the  Brooklyn  Academy  now  has  Its 
own  campus:  the  Medgar  Bvers  College 
C.U.N.Y.  It  opened  last  fall  for  an  enrollment 
of  1,200.  offering  two-  and  four-year  degree 
programs  In  education  and  technical  fields. 
Counseling  and  remedial  work  are  available, 
and  the  coUege  Is  actively  recruiting  veterans 
and  school  dropouts. 

66.  In  the  knick  of  time.  When  Earl  "Tlie 
Pearl"  Monroe,  the  ultimate  one-on-one 
player  In  basket  oall,  arrived  in  New  York 
last  November,  he  raised  the  trampled  spirits 
of  the  Knlcks  and  their  fans.  Though 
bothered  by  ankle  and  foot  trouble,  he  stUl 
manages  to  draw  opposition  blood  In  the  few 
minutes  of  each  game  he  has  played. 

67.  In  the  swim.  In  1971,  nine  major  swim- 
ming pool  faculties  were  opened  In  the  larg- 
est pool  constructon  program  since  WPA 
days.  Another  20  new  "mini-pools"  (tem- 
porary above-ground  pools)  were  opened, 
too. 

68.  Our  lady  of  the  calories.  When  Lady 
Oodiva  came  to  New  York  in  November, 
1969,  it  brought  to  701  Fifth  Ave.  some  of 
the  best  chocolate  In  town.  Now  the  con^iany 
has  opened  up  another  "chocolate  boutique" 
to  satisfy  expensive  cravings  (821  Madison 
Ave.  at  68th  St.). 
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60.  A  better  life  on  welfare.  Last  May  tbe 
Welfare  Island  Development  Corporation 
broke  ground  on  a  <325-nilIlion  develop- 
ment of  bousing,  BChools,  offices,  recreational 
facilities  and  shops  to  be  completed  In  1977. 
Instead  of  private  automobiles,  there  will  be 
a  new  subway  stop,  electric  mini-buses  and, 
perhaps,  an  aerial  tramway  from  Manhat- 
tan. 

70.  The  village  re-vlllaged.  Furniture, 
antique  and  leather  stores,  a  pottery  work- 
shop, a  bal^ery  and  a  hand-crafted  jewelry 
store,  have  all  opened  recently  on  East  9th 
Street  (between  First  and  Second  Aves.). 
There  was  a  street  closing  for  a  Halloween 
festival  last  fall.  In  short,  it's  what  a  street 
in  the  Village  Is  supposed  to  be. 

71.  A  new  Bellevue.  The  city  is  btiUdlng 
new  hospitals  everywhere,  or  so  it  seems.  The 
new  Bellevue  Hospital  will  be  25  stories — 1.6 
million  square  feet,  1,274  beds — and  coet  $138 
million  before  it  is  flnished  (1973) . 

72.  Down  to  the  sea  in  shifts.  The  new 
C.UJJ.Y.  Institute  of  Oceanography,  located 
at  City  College  but  cerving  the  entire  uni- 
versity system,  is  a  research  and  training  fa- 
cility for  graduate  and  undergraduate  ma- 
rine and  oceauographlc  studies.  The  Insti- 
tute, which  has  a  90-foot  twin-hulled  steel 
catamaran  equipped  for  maritime  research. 
Is  investigating,  among  other  things,  possible 
methods  of  converting  waste  Into  protein-en- 
riched food  for  oysters;  the  effects  of  thermal 
pollution;  cooling  problems  of  nuclear  power 
plants;  designs  for  deep  water  reclamation 
projects;  and  the  ecology  of  unpolluted 
marshes  to  determine  their  natural  ecological 
balance. 

73.  Wings  of  the  dove.  Not  all  restr.urants 
In  the  city  are  going  out  of  business.  At  The 
Sign  of  the  Dove  (Third  Avenue  and  65th 
Street),  proprietor  Dr.  Joseph  Santo  is  ex- 
panding, turning  the  four-story  building  Into 
a  sensual  environment.  For  the  past  18 
months  he  has  been  adding  a  greenhouse,  tile 
floors,  a  new  kitchen,  a  duplex  dining  room 
for  private  parties,  the  only  glass  elevator 
and  movable  glass  dome  ceiling  in  New  York, 
a  wine  celUvr  established  for  President  Ken- 
nedy (and  bought  from  the  Oarlyle  Hotel). 
His  program  to  restore  all  four  stories  'aHI  be 
flnishcd  this  year.  Now,  if  the  victuals  only 
come  up  to  the  visuals  .  .  . 

74.  Ms.  on  the  Job,  Nowtlme,  Inc.  (156  E. 
52nd  St.,  PI  5-0505),  an  emplojrment  agency 
that  has  been  going  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  now,  has  placed  more  than  150  women 
(and  occasionally  men)  In  responsible  perma- 
nent 26-hour-a-week-jobs — and  has  given  the 
business  higher-quality  personnel  for  less 
money. 

76.  In  on  the  ground  floor.  Melvyn  Kauf- 
man has  transformed  the  ground  floors  and 
roofs  of  his  office  buildings  at  77  Water  Street 
and  127  John  Street  into  whimsical  pedes- 
trian happenings.  There  are  fountains,  flow- 
ing streams,  bubblers  heaving  and  gurgling 
sculpture,  benches,  a  candy  store,  a  light 
show  (at  John  Street,  the  office  worker  en- 
ters through  a  corrugated  steel  tunnel  which 
is  lit  by  electric-blue  neon  lights).  The  roof 
at  77  Water  is  graced  by  a  full-size  sculpture 
of  a  Sopwith  Camel,  while  the  roof  at  John 
Street  is  taken  up  by  a  gravel  mosaic  of  a  50- 
foot-long  cat  stalking  an  enormous  bird. 

76.  A  tree  grows  in  the  Bronx.  Zlon  and 
Breen  Associates,  the  landscape  architects  for 
Paley  Park  and  the  new  Welfare  Island  de- 
velopment, have  saved  Co-Op  City  from  the 
near-total  dreariness  that  seemed  Us  destiny. 
They  have  covered  the  more  than  300  Eusres 
of  landfill  that  the  city  Is  built  on  with  hills, 
walks  and  gardens,  and  over  22,000  trees.  And 
there  are  no  "keep  off  the  grass"  signs. 

77.  The  going  public.  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  New  York  Shakespeare  Festival  Public 
Theater  has  beoo<n«  the  most  attractive  per- 
forming arts  center  In  town.  There  are  four 
productions  now  at  the  downtown  theater  at 
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425  lAfayette  Street,  plus  an  avaut-gude  fliTn 
theater.  Philharmonic  concerts,  etc. 

78.  Ships,  ahoy  I  Across  from  South  Street 
at  Pier  16  on  the  East  River  you  can  see  a 
variety  of  old  ships;  an  Iron  sailing  ship,  a 
Gloucester  fishing  schooner,  a  lightship,  a 
steam  tug,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  Ful- 
ton Street  Ferry  run.  There  is  also  a  small 
museum,  a  bookstore,  and  plans  to  restore 
the  19th-century  buildings  in  the  area. 

79.  Wandering  minstrels.  Many  musical 
groups — ^Puerto  Rico  Sings,  the  Urban  Arts 
Corps,  and  several  steel-dnun  bauds — take  to 
the  streets  and  parks  during  the  summer 
months.  One  concert  of  Puerto  Rico  Sings 
was  attended  by  more  than  100,000  people  in 
Central  Park  last  summer. 

80.  Meanwhile,  at  the  Mercer.  In  fast  pur- 
suit ot  the  Public  Theater  is  Seymour  Ka- 
back's  Mercer  Art  Center  (in  the  former 
Broadway  Central  Hotel  building  at  240  Mer- 
cer Street).  Mr.  Kaback  has  converted  the 
old  hotel  into  foiu:  theaters,  a  cabaret  and 
several  lounges  with  satire  and  entertain- 
ment. Several  drama  workshops  call  the  Mer- 
cer Center  home.  There  are  plans  for  a  rep- 
ertory company  started  by  Rip  Torn  and 
Geraldine  Page,  and  a  sidewalk  cafe. 

81.  Mall  without  pall.  Cheers  for  this  pas- 
sageway In  the  newly  renovated  0.t7.N.Y. 
Graduate  Center  at  33  W.  42nd  St.,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues.  It  is  beautlfiUly  de- 
signed, a  delight  to  the  pedestrians. 

82.  How  do  you  rob  a  robot?  Chemical  Bank 
la  experimenting  with  automatic  banking  ma- 
chines at  several  of  its  branches  (Peim.  Sta- 
tion, 60th  Street  and  Lexington  Ave.,  Lefrak 
City,  RockvUle  Centre,  and  Bensonhurst) 
which  allow  the  user  to  withdraw  money 
automatically  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
lUght.  The  needy  one  inserts  a  specially 
coded  credit  card  and  punches  a  6-diglt 
identification  number  onto  a  keyboard  to 
confirm  he's  the  real  account  bolder.  If  the 
number  checks  out,  the  machine  and  its  com- 
puter issue  the  cash  (either  $25  or  $50) .  If 
the  card  is  invalid,  or  if  the  virong  number 
is  punched  (you  get  three  tries),  the  ma- 
chine holds  the  card. 

83.  Art  for  the  hovlng.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  already  plenty  big.  is  expanding  in 
all  directions.  The  new  Lehman  Wing,  hous- 
ing the  magnificent  Lehman  collection,  is 
underway,  and  the  Museiun's  Costume  Insti- 
tute has  re-opened  In  new  quarters  after  be- 
ing closed  for  five  years.  The  Temple  of 
Dendur,  sealed  m\unmy-like  In  an  airtight 
plastic  bubble,  awaits  Its  new  quarters.  One 
of  the  Museum's  many  new  features  is  the 
Andre  Mertens  Galleries,  which  will  house 
the  marvelous  collection  of  musical  instru- 
ments. When  you've  seen  what  people  used 
to  put  on  the  outsldes  of  pianos  and  harpsi- 
chords, today's  blank  boxes  could  make  you 
weep. 

84.  Outdoor  art.  Bright  multi-storied  paint- 
ings have  been  appearing  on  various  blank 
walls  around  the  city — at  Houston  and  West 
Broadway,  Lafayette  and  Bleecker,  at  Third 
and  Mercer,  and  at  the  Alfred  Smith  Housing 
Project  in  the  Two  Bridges  area  of  the  Lower 
East  Side,  to  name  a  few.  City  Walls,  Inc. 
and  the  Community  Arts  Workshop  are  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  a  little  more  color  to 
New  York. 

85.  Cross  the  river  and  over  the  bridge. 
Since  Harvey  Llchtensteln  took  charge  four 
years  ago,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  has  become 
one  of  the  hottest  culture  centers  around 
town.  The  1971-72  season  has  already  pre- 
sented an  Afro-Asian  Dance  festival  (six 
countries  represented,  Ave  for  the  first  time 
In  the  United  States.)  There  are  also  Mara- 
thon Concerts  by  the  Brooklyn  PhUharmonia 
and  a  Oauce  Festival  including  Merce  Cun- 
ningham and  Dance  Company  and  the  Neth- 
erlands Dance  Theater.  It's  a  lovely,  lively 
place. 

86.  No  more  going  aro«ind  in  circles.  Part 
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of  the  $68-million  Bruckner  Interchange  has 
Just  been  opened  to  traffic,  shortening  the 
driving  time  from  East  Bronx  to  West  Bronx 
by  as  much  as,  on  some  days,  twelve  hours 
The  rest  wUl  be  done  by  early  1973,  shorten- 
ing north-south  driving  and  lengthening 
drivers'  tempers  (and  life  expectancies) 
considerably. 

87.  Starving  arUsts,  eat.  During  1970-71, 
its  first  year,  the  Creative  Artists  Public  Serv- 
ice Programs  (CAPS)  paid  professional  fees 
to  123  creative  artists  for  new  work  and  for 
making  themselves  avaUable  for  lectures 
around  the  city  and  state.  The  program  is 
JoinUy  fimded  by  the  New  York  State  Coim- 
cU  on  the  Arts  and  the  city's  Cultintil  Co\m- 
cil  Foundation.  New  work  is  being  generated 
in  all  areas  of  the  arts:  sculpture,  painting 
photography,  music,  choreography,  mm. 
literature  and  drama,  video,  and  multi-media 
work — and  being  viewed  by  a  wider  audience 

88.  Garden  of  delights.  At  HammarskjWd 
Plaza,  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue  and 
47th  Street,  there  is  now  a  10,000-square-foot 
sculpture  garden,  built  and  endowed  by  Harry 
Marlowe  (the  owner  of  the  adjoining  office 
buUdlng)  and  designed  by  the  architectiiral 
firm  of  Raymond  and  Rado.  The  garden  wUl 
have  a  different  sculpture  show  every  three 
months.  Now  showing:  the  work  of  Robert 
Murray. 

89.  The  beautiful  men.  From  high-heeled 
Italian  boots  to  elegant  French  suits  and 
EnglUh  shirts,  high  fashion  for  men  has 
arrived  on  the  USS.  Pricey  boutiques 
aboimd  as  courtier  turns  haberdasher:  Pierre 
Balmain  (795  Madison  Ave.),  St.  Laurent 
(543  Madison),  and  St.  Germain  (231  E.  63rd 
St.)  are  but  a  few  examples.  The  nude  male 
torso  in  the  St.  Laurent  window  has  a  special 
allure  of  its  o-^  n. 

90.  Walkers'  Delight.  A  comprehensive  and 
pioneering  program  of  zoning  requirements 
and  financial  incentives  for  developers  is 
beginning  to  transform  the  lower  Manhat- 
tan area.  The  Greenwich  Street  Plan  as  it  is 
called,  convinced  U.S.  Steel  and  Fisher 
Brothers  to  build  enclosed  pedestrian  shop- 
ping arcades,  underground  connections  be- 
tween buildings,  and  at  the  U.S.  Steel  buUd- 
lng, a  two-acre  park  on  a  deck  above  the 
street.  A  round  of  applause  to  the  Office  of 
Lower  Manhattan  Development  and  to  the 
Downtown-Lower  Manhattan  Association, 
a  city  agency  and  a  private  group,  respective- 
ly, which  speak  the  same  language. 

91.  Landmarklng.  The  city's  Landmarks 
Commission  has  been  busy  classifying  areas 
and  buildings  around  the  city  as  off-limits  to 
real  estate  developers.  Four  new  districts 
have  been  named  in  the  last  18  months; 
Stuyvesant  Heights.  Moimt  Morris,  Chelsea, 
and  Jumel  Terrace.  The  Commlsioner  has 
also  persuaded  the  city  to  buy  some  15  acres 
on  Staten  Island  that  include  8  magnificent 
Creek  Revival  buildings  built  in  the  1830b  as 
a  retired  sailors'  home  (at  the  bequest  of 
one  Captain  Robert  Randall).  Now  that  the 
supply  of  retired  sailors  Is  running  out  the 
city  will  tiu-n  the  buildings  over  to  the 
Staten  Island  Museum. 

92.  Working  It  Off.  In  AprU,  1971,  the 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice  estabUshed  the 
Pioneer  Messenger  Service  (206  E.  52nd,  688- 
4700)  to  provide  employment  to  former 
drug  addicts  or  ex-convicts  who  are  trying 
to  put  their  lives  back  together.  Pioneer  now 
has  33  full-time  messengers  serving  more 
than  220  firms.  Messengers  start  at  $2.26 
an  hour,  are  given  periodic  raises  and,  even- 
tually more  responsible  and  better-paying 
Jobs. 

93.  Abortion  and  family  planning.  More 
than  278,000  abortions  have  been  per- 
formed m  the  city  since  legalization  in  July, 
1970.  Planned  Parenthood's  Family  Plan- 
ning Information  Service  (677-3040) ,  among 
others,  directs  womeai  to  inexpensive  abor- 
tions, and  the  Oatbollo  Church  has  set  up 
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its  own  organization.  Birthright  (260-2700) , 
to  help  unwed  mothers  who  choose  not  to 
have  an  abortion. 

94.  Oasis  on  6l8t.  New  York  millionaires 
are  devrfoping  an  admirable  tradition  of 
sponsoring  elegant  little  parks  in  midtown 
Manhattan.  Mrs.  Jean  Rockfeller  Mauze  (sis- 
ter of  the  Governor)  hss  paid  for  such  a 
park,  Green  Acre  (51st  St.  between  Second 
and  Third  Aves.),  which,  like  Paley  Park, 
comes  complete  with  waterfall,  refreshments, 
attendants,  and  a  special  endowment  for 
upkeep. 

95.  The  Great  White  Way.  There  will  be 
four  new  theaters  on  Broadway  in  the  next 
few  years.  In  addition  to  the  newly  opened 
American  Place  Theater,  a  l,e40-seat  theater 
will  soon  open  on  the  site  of  the  old  Astor 
Hotel  at  Broadway  and  44th  St.,  and  two 
theaters  will  open  In  the  building  now  under 
construction  at  Broadway  and  50th.  All  of 
these  theaters  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
important  change  in  zoning  laws  which  gives 
developers  an  attractive  floor-area  ratio  bonus 
for  including  theaters. 

96.  On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  Long  Is- 
land City.  Construction  has  begun  on  Water- 
side, a  6.1-acre  project  on  the  East  River  be- 
tween 25th  and  30tb  Streets.  There  will  be 
1,460  apartment  units,  shops,  restaurants, 
and  terraces  on  a  deck  overlooking  the  East 
River. 

97.  Exterior  Decorating.  Companies  and 
block  associations  are  beginning  to  put  up 
"street  furniture"  and  other  amenities  for 
the  pedestrian.  Check  out  the  benches  In 
front  of  the  Chemical  Bank  BuUdlng  (66th 
Street  and  Broadway).  The  Urban  Improve. 
ments  Program  of  the  Parks  CouncU  (80 
Central  Park  West)  helps  firms,  associa- 
tions, and  individuals  with  tax-deductible 
contributions  for  bike  racks,  street  lighting 
or  repavlng.  Write  for  the  Council's  brochitfe 
or  call  799-6000  if  you  want  to  help  decorate. 

98.  Good  news  from  the  imderground.  The 
Second  Avenue  Subway,  long  a  myth,  a 
dream  or  a  Joke,  is  now  about  to  become  a 
reality;  construction  begins  this  year.  Work 
is  already  underway  on  a  new  East  River  tun- 
nel, Unking  Manhattan  to  Welfare  Island  and 
making  Queens  more  accessible,  extension  of 
the  BMT  and  Sixth  Avenue  Lines  are  also 
under  construction.  And  running  through 
these  new  holes  in  the  ground  will  be  some 
new  and.  they  say,  noiseless  cars. 

99.  Sole  on  Ice.  Last  season  the  city  opened 
new  Ice  skating  rinks  In  the  Bronx  (Mullaly 
Park)  and  Staten  Island  (Clove  Lakes  Park) , 
bringing  to  seven  the  total  number  of 
municipal  rinks. 

100.  On  the  Avenue,  Fifth.  The  new  Fifth 
Avenue  District  Plan,  which  gives  buUders 
financial  incentives  to  provide  arcades,  en- 
closed public  spaces,  bridges,  tunnels  between 
buildings,  and  other  pedestrian  amenities, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
planning  changes  midtown  New  York  has 
seen.  The  Olympic  Tower  (at  eist  street) 
wUl  have  two  floors  of  retaU  stores.  19  floors 
of  offices,  and  27  floors  of  residential  apart- 
ments. Another  building  Incorporating  sim- 
ilar features  wU  be  built  on  the  site  of  De- 
Plnna's,  at  52nd  St. 

101.  Easy  riding.  There  are  now  express 
buses  to  Manhattan  from  most  outlying  res- 
idential areas  in  the  other  boroughs  and 
New  Jersy— Rlverdale,  Co-op  City,  Douglas- 
ton  and  Lefrak  City,  for  example.  Some  are 
privately  run,  some  are  under  the  Transit 
Authority.  The  T.A.  has  Just  added  two  lines 
from  Queens  and  one  from  Bay  Bridge,  bring- 
ing Its  total  express  lines  to  eight.  The  buses' 
routes  have  been  speeded  up  by  new  ex- 
press lanes  on  the  L.I.E.  and  New  Jersey's 
Route  3,  which  can  save  16  minutes  or  more 
on  an  average  trip. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION:  HOW 
EDUCATION  GAINED  PUBLIC 
SUPPORT    ON    A    BOND    ISSUE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIROTNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  an  ar- 
ticle authored  by  Herbert  L.  Garris, 
president  of  the  Arlington  County  Coun- 
cil of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  with 
an  introduction  written  by  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Chlsholm,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Arlington,  Va. 

Tills  article  describes  the  community 
effort  which  brought  a  very  favorable 
vote  on  school  bond  issues  totaling  $7.6 
million  in  the  general  election  of  Novem- 
ber 1971. 

The  article  follows : 
iNTBoDtrcnoN  TO  Aancrx  by  Hekbest 
L.  Garbis 

(By  Robert  L.  Chlsholm) 
Mr.  Garris  has  described  this  article  as  a 
case  study  in  an  atypical  community.  This 
Is  true  to  some  degree,  for  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia, a  highly  lu-banlzed  county,  is  unique 
in  many  respects.  Nevertheless,  the  process 
he  details  is  one  containing  many  transport- 
able elements  and  thus  may  be  of  help  to 
other  school  systems. 

Of  particular  Interest  may  be  considera- 
tion of  the  kind  of  mix  this  bond  issue  rep- 
resented. Fiscal  dependency  of  the  school 
system  forces  reliance  upon  the  governing 
county  board  for  operational  support  and 
approval  for  the  submission  of  bond  pro- 
posals. A  greater  wisdom,  however,  appeals 
to  both  the  school  system  and  to  the  county 
government  to  cooperate,  mutually  support, 
and  to  search  out  ways  and  methods  to  work 
together  for  the  eventual  benefit  of  the 
identical  populations  served  by  both  units. 
Some  of  the  steps  taken  in  Arlington  to 
assure  voter  support  are  taken  in  other 
places.  The  combinations  of  efforts  herein 
described  are  somewhat  unusual.  Certainly 
the  extensive  use  of  cltlzens-at-large  for 
overaU  management  and  direction  suggests 
possibilities  for  helping  to  reverse  the  anti- 
bond  trends  all  too  common  today. 


Democracy  in  Action:  How  EnncATiON 
Gained  Public  Support  on  a  Bond  Issue 
There  Is  a  grave  situation  in  America  In 
the  field  of  education.  When  we  stop  and 
regard  the  questioning  of  our  many  institu- 
tions since  World  War  II  and  the  Viet  Nam 
War  apart  from  education,  we  could  ctill  this 
inquiiy  a  mark  of  the  70'8.  Iliis  is  particu- 
larly true  in  education,  which  has  entered 
a  bead-on  collision  course  with  its  requested 
support  from  several  segments  of  our  society 
which  have  begun  to  show  serious  doubts 
about  the  overaU  effectiveness  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  the  present  approaches 
being  utilized.  At  the  same  time  doubt  seems 
to  stem  from  a  lack  of  Information,  or  mis- 
information, both  of  which  lead  to  mount- 
ing disaffection  in  the  usual  support  given 
for  public  funds  to  the  degree  required  for 
the  continued  operation  and  growth  ex- 
pectancy of  America's  schools. 

This  leads  us  to  this  case  study  in  an 
atypical  community  which  lias  developed  a 
need  for  four  educational  faculties  at  a  coet 
of  about  7.6  million  dollars  end  the  struggle 
attendant  to  educating  and  persuading  an 
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electorate  to  vote  favorably  In  a  referendum 
as  a  part  of  a  general  Section. 

The  Community. — Arlington,  Virginia  is 
a  tw^enty-flve  square  mUe  city-county  com- 
bined metropolitan  government.  The  lessons 
of  Miami,  Toronto,  and  Nashville  are  all  ap- 
plicable to  some  extent  here.  Its  affluence 
Is  attested  to  its  position  in  rank  among  the 
first  Ave  richest  per  o^ilta  Incomes  of 
counties  throughout  the  United  States.  Yet 
with  such  affluence,  there  are  below  the  sur- 
face of  apparent  wealth  some  persons  who 
live  in  far  less  attractive  conditions  and 
approach  poverty  levels.  It  enjoys  a  meet 
progressive  council  type  of  government  vrlth 
a  forward  looking  planning  and  execution 
type  of  leadership  therein.  The  advantages 
of  Its  small  size,  good  communications,  and 
a  compactness  far  overshadow  the  relatively 
few  disadvantages  of  its  proximity  to  metro- 
p<ditan  Washington.  It  shares  nonetheless 
the  urban  and  rural  adjoining  neighborhoods 
of  Washington,  Iidaryland,  the  City  of 
Alexandria  and  Fairfax  County,  all  of  which 
add  many  dimensions  to  an  already  attrac- 
tive environment.  Thus  in  short,  the  com- 
munity is  atypicfd. 

Moving  to  the  purpose  of  this  article,  we 
shall  see  an  educational  need  announced, 
reasonable  hearings  follow,  and  the  place- 
ment of  the  requisite  needs  in  descriptive 
wording  on  a  baUot  with  approximate  costs 
of  each  prop>osal,  the  educational  process 
adopted  to  show  the  electorate  the  way,  and 
finally  the  response  of  the  electorate  at  the 
polls. 

The  Announced  Needs. — When  an  elemen- 
tary school  plant  has  served  for  forty-five 
to  sixty  yean.  It  is  obviously  In  need  of  re- 
placement to  meet  today's  needs.  The  physi- 
cal plants  and  their  internal  layouts  obtain 
to  a  19th  century  educational  process.  Inno- 
vative Ideas,  prc^rams,  and  their  Implemen- 
tation are  difficult,  if  not  totally  impossible, 
under  such  handicapped  conditions.  By 
building  a  new  school  on  the  avaUable  real 
estate  in  one  case  and  by  adding  a  new 
separate  facility  to  an  already  centraUy  lo- 
cated school,  which  would  consolidate  three 
schools,  reduced  the  requirement  to  two 
elementary  schools,  no  acquisitions  were 
necessary. 

The  willing  acceptance  that  the  noncoUege 
bound  population  has  not  enjoyed  a  oen- 
traUy.  well  orchestrated  effort  to  train  tbem 
adequately  means  progress  in  Itself.  Thus  the 
three  high  schools  and  the  six  Junior  highs 
need  a  new  separate  vocational-technical  cen- 
ter with  superior  facilities,  a  highly  qualified 
staff,  and  the  latest  equipment  to  better  an- 
swer the  needs  of  this  often  relegated  seg- 
ment of  young  people.  This  proposal  ac- 
knowledges the  shortfalls  of  satellite  and 
often  marginal  quality  programs  within  the 
nine  facilities  mentioned  above  and  a  seg- 
ment which  has  increased  by  17%  In  five 
years. 

The  two  senior  highs  already  have  excellent 
new  libraries  with  their  Incorporation  of  the 
latest  advances  In  educational  technology. 
Information  retrieval  and  storage.  The  third 
high  school  has  a  need  to  bring  its  media 
center  up  to  date  In  a  corresponding  degree  of 
quality. 

In  short,  the  four  proposed  facilities  de- 
scribed have  been  carefully  studied  and  re- 
viewed by  the  County  Board  and  the  School 
Board  and  will  meet  the  standards  reqiilred 
in  the  educational  needs  at  this  time. 

The  Hearings. — The  hearings  were  sched- 
uled and  accomplished  over  the  late  spring 
and  sxunmer  of  1971.  Each  presentation  was 
directed  toward  a  basic  model  which  the  ar- 
chitects drew  up  to  meet  the  educational 
specifications.  At  this  point  there  may  be,  and 
certainly  will  be,  plan  modifications:  to  Im- 
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prove,  to  save  monay,  or  even  to  drop  leas  fea- 
sible cbaracterlstlca  from  the  original  plans. 
In  short,  the  architects'  plana  were  such  that 
great  flexibility  of  reasonable  change  was 
Insured. 

At  any  rate,  the  hearings  at  both  levels  of 
administration  generated  favorable  reaponsa 
and  a  lingering  negative  reaction  In  a  limited 
but  noticeable  way.  The  key  points  favoring 
the  proposals  were  generally  concentrated  in 
the  sui>erlntendent'8  adequately  stated  needs 
in  keeping  with  his  assessment  of  the  social 
and  economic  motions  In  tune  with  the 
school  population  of  the  county,  both  now 
and  at  long  range,  and  Its  requisite  educa- 
tional facility  needs. 

Finally  after  many  trying  and  tiring  hours 
of  frequent  and  even  repeated  questioning  by 
those  who  failed  to  xmderstand  fully  what  the 
professional  educators  were  trying  to  por- 
tray on  the  four  basic  proposals,  they  were 
assuredly  given  a  place  by  the  County  Board 
on  the  items  for  referendum  on  the  Novem- 
ber 2d  ballot. 

The  Educational  Process. — Basically,  refer- 
enda items  fare  poorly  when  placed  on  a  gen- 
eral elections  ballot.  Experience  has  shown 
that  only  an  approximate  fifty  percent  of 
those  that  vote  on  such  occasions  even  bother 
to  read  or  vote  on  those  Issues.  In  contrast, 
the  same  voters  rarely  fall  to  cast  a  vote  for 
the  respective  candidates  of  their  choice.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  twofold :  first,  the  electorate 
hears  and  sees  the  candidates  regularly  in  the 
media  and  becomes  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  face  and  his  chief  views.  In  this  manner 
an  opinion  is  formed  to  some  limited  extent 
for  or  againat  the  candidate.  This  Is  often 
correlated  to  the  charisma,  experience,  rea- 
sonableness, temperament,  and  events  in 
which  the  candidate  has  participated  and  in 
which  an  observation  has  been  made  possible. 
Secondly,  the  position  of  the  referenda  Items 
or  their  placement  on  the  ballot  seems  a 
trivial  matter;  yet  If  they  are  placed  at  or 
near  the  end,  there  Is  an  even  stronger 
tendency  that  they  may  go  unnoticed. 

The  last  point  must  have  received  serious 
attention  over  the  past  few  years  for  the 
State  of  ICaryland  and  the  Ck>mmonwealth 
of  Virginia  have  made  an  attempt  to  move 
these  Items  nearer  the  top  of  the  ballot.  A 
sample  ballot  has  been  Included  to  show  this 
Important  consideration.    (Snclosure   1) 

Before  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls 
and  faced  this  crucial  and  final  step  for  or 
against  the  education  support,  many  steps 
were  taken  to  Insure  that  the  message,  in  a 
prop)er  and  correct  portrayal,  had  been  dis- 
seminated. Let  us  examine  a  few,  but  sure- 
ly not  all,  of  the  sequence  of  steps  taken  in 
this  regard. 

The  County  School  Board  following  a  1068 
similar  referendum  pattern  appointed  a 
dynamic  and  dedicated  committee  chairman 
to  head  a  group  to  guide  this  effort.  He  was 
given  wide  latitude  in  bis  selection  of  his 
staff  and  their  assistants.  The  chart  at- 
tached shows  the  organization  as  it  was 
finally  adopted.  (Enclosiire  2) 

You  will  notice  that  the  committee  used 
no  chief  of  staff  or  administrative  assistant 
to  centralize  the  coordination.  At  the  initial 
stages  as  the  progress  went  slowly  but 
smoothly  it  did  not  require  more  than  three 
to  five  telephone  calls  among  the  chairmen 
and  the  principals  to  study  and  make  deci- 
sions on  the  reconmiended  proposals  as  they 
came  forth. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  (one  month 
before  the  election)  a  Speakers'  Briefing  was 
conducted  by  the  committee.  Most  staff 
members  attended  and  they  heard  the  chair- 
man of  the  School  Board,  the  superintend- 
ent, and  two  top  administrative  assistants 
to  the  superintendent  present  details  on  the 
proposed  Items  for  inclusion. 

The  County  Council  of  PTA's  had  already 
met  and  found  luxamlnlty  among  all  mem- 
bers present  for  the  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posals. At  the  same  time  a  list  of  some  IfiO 
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civic,  service,  and  community  organizations 
and  civic  associations  was  produced.  Since 
It  contained  the  Identity,  presidents,  ad- 
dresses and  telephones  of  each  organiza- 
tion, it  made  the  assignment  of  ten  names 
to  each  member  present  that  evening  a  rapid 
way  of  reaching  them.  Over  the  weekend  as 
many  as  could  be  reached  were  called  and  a 
request  was  made  for  a  reservation  of  a  small 
amount  of  time  at  the  next  executive  or  gen- 
eral meeting  for  someone  to  present,  in  ten 
minutes,  the  highlights  of  the  propcaed 
items. 

The  PTA  unit  presidents  had  been  called 
the  weekend  before  and  were  asked  to  place 
the  bond  Issues  before  their  respective  execu- 
tive and  general  groups  for  consideration  and 
a  vote  of  support  as  well  as  to  assist  financial- 
ly within  their  means  In  the  support  of  the 
campaign  for  the  bond  Issues  of  the  educa- 
tional drive. 

There  was  a  favorable  response  In  the 
week  following  the  Speakers'  Briefing  by 
numero\is  requests  for  speakers  and  that 
continued  through  the  drive  as  well  aa  re- 
quest for  displays  with  handouts  of  pertinent 
materials  and  for  persons  to  answer  quee- 
tlons. 

On  Friday  of  the  fcfllowlng  week  at  noon, 
a  kick-off  presentation  took  place  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  New  Glebe  Elementary  School. 
An  opportunity  was  provided  for  the  prin- 
cipals to  speak  for  five  minutes  each  on  their 
areas  of  concern  with  the  bond  Issues.  Those 
speakers  and  their  positions  are  as  follows: 

Chairman  of  the  County  Board. 

Chairman  of  the  County  School  Board. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  County 
Manager. 

The  four  page  fact  sheet  was  placed  in  their 
hands  and  In  one  brief  hour  the  highlights 
were  covered  and  the  attendees  left  with  a 
good  overview  of  what  the  ten  county  refer- 
enda Items  really  were. 

By  that  evening  twenty-five  copies  of  the 
fact  sheets  had  been  placed  into  the  mall  for 
all  unit  PTA  presidents  to  assist  them  in 
their  task  of  getting  the  right  Information 
Into  all  possible  voter  hands.  They  had  al- 
ready been  given  an  abbreviated  narrative 
description  of  the  three  school  bond  Issues, 
whereas  this  fact  sheet  was  slightly  more  de- 
tailed and  Included  costs  and  other  Impor- 
tant facts.  It  was  considered  that  this  was 
about  as  far  as  the  PTA  presidents  could  go 
at  this  time  and  allowed  a  chance  for  them 
to  decide  the  best  possible  approach  In  their 
respective  units  to  attain  full  support  for 
the  Issues. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  made  clear 
the  concern  which  some  PTA's  held  for  sup- 
porting all  of  the  ten  Issues  in  which  only 
three  were  oriented  directly  to  education.  At 
a  test  case  at  the  County  Council  level,  it  was 
apparent  that  unanimity  was  not  available — 
that  the  best  and  most  sensible  approach 
would  be  a  compromise  to  support  only  the 
three  educational  Issues  under  the  name  of 
PTA.  Obviously  all  seven  others  would  in- 
directly affect  the  old  and  new  school  de- 
velopments in  some  way  or  another  Insofar 
as  the  physical  plants  were  concerned.  In 
short  the  PTA's  were  given  no  mandate  to 
provide  support  except  to  the  salient  Issues 
of  the  education  proposals  which  have  since 
proved  a  wise  piece  of  discretion. 

The  last  period  or  the  remaining  two  weeks 
of  October  were  marked  with  quiet  optimism 
and  a  rare  burst  of  parochial  opposition  usu- 
ally based  upon  erroneous  Information.  In 
each  case,  as  these  iteros  of  false  information 
came  to  light,  they  were  quickly  reported  to 

the  truth  squad  to  evaluate  and  to  be  prop- 
erly countered  henceforth.  As  the  speakers 
made  the  rounds,  these  rebuttal  Inserts  were 
especially  helpful  when  such  opposing  views 
were  expressed  In  question  or  In  statements. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  speakers  before 
some  audiences  remains  a  question  that  an 
empirical  measurement  would  be  hard  to 
come  by.  Generally,  the  reception  accorded  to 
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all  of  them  was  warm  and  cordial  and  It  ap- 
peared that  In  each  case  the  audience  was 
composed  of  devoted  citizens  who  wanted 
more  Information  upon  which  to  base  their 
deciding  vote. 

One  or  two  other  segments  that  were  on 
hand  to  give  support  in  a  visible  way  were 
the  parents  and  young  people  who  volun- 
teered to  stand  near  the  polls  and  the  bridge 
tenders  to  remind  the  voters  of  the  need  for 
school  assistance.  Innumerable  Arlington  res- 
idents commute  dally  across  the  Potomac 
River  and  work  in  Washington  and  Maryland. 
These  bridge  tenders,  with  appropriate  signs 
handed  to  drivers  when  possible  a  neat  and 
short  fact  sheet  with  the  highlights  of  the 
Issues  and  a  request  for  a  favorable  consider- 
ation. The  last  group  was  one  which  concen- 
trated at  the  ten  largest  food  store  entrances 
on  two  weekends  before  the  election  and 
passed  out  similar  materials.  One  energetic 
member  of  the  Youth  Coimcll,  also  a  bridge 
tender,  and  his  friends  developed  a  poster 
which  not  only  was  attractive  but  moat 
meaningful  with  Its  message. 

What  were  the  rewards  that  these  civic 
minded  groups  received?  They  were  the  iden- 
tical ones  that  the  same  groups  woula  expect 
to  enjoy  from  any  such  community  directed 
effort  toward  Improvement.  New  and  better 
schools,  motherhood,  and  apple  pie  are  some- 
what synonjrmous  and  the  electorate  had  to 
be  reminded  of  the  virtues  of  at  least  one  in 
this  case.  The  system  of  organization  that 
has  been  portrayed  was  a  highly  successful 
one,  easily  managed,  and  skillfully  directed 
with  a  great  sense  of  responsibility  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  Such  an  organization  may 
be  geared  to  mainspring  any  such  commu- 
nity action  and  is  truly  representative  of  the 
American  democratic  process.  The  main  re- 
sult Is  that  the  resiUts  of  this  drive  could 
easily  l)e  converted,  for  example,  to  give  the 
required  support  to  the  mandate  that  the 
new  Constitution  of  July  1971  has  given  to 
the  Commonwealth's  General  Assembly  hold- 
ing It  responsible  for  Standards  of  Quality 
Education  in  this  state  or  support  for  an 
effective  educational  cable  television  pro- 
gram for  communities  who  desire  It. 

Conclusion. — ^The  story  ended  at  7:00  pjn. 
as  the  polls  closed  for  the  1971  elections  and 
referenda  Items.  The  recorded  votes  are  as 
shown  below: 

Proposal- 


Votes  forthe  school  bond  issues..     .  16,381  15,099  14,920 

Votes  agalnstthe  school  bond  issues.  11,000  12,229  11,984 

Percentage  for 60  56  56 

Percentage  against 40  44  44 

The  Superintendent  of  the  County 
Schools  gave  a  convincing  argument  to  the 
County  School  Board  of  the  validity  of  his 
need  for  the  7.8  million  dollar  expenditure 
for  the  continuing  educational  effort  in  the 
form  of  new  structures.  The  County  Board 
was  persuaded  to  provide  a  place  on  the 
ballot  for  the  electorate  to  consider  the  feas- 
ibility of  the  expenditure  scheduled  in 
November.  The  committee  that  the  School 
Board  appointed  went  to  work  with  Its  en- 
lightenment program  to  insure  that  the  facts 
relating  to  the  program  were  clearly  under- 
stood by  as  much  of  the  electorate  as  could 
be  reached.  The  process  of  majority  rule  in  a 
democracy  Is  clearly  demonstrated  as  the 
ballots  were  counted  after  each  eligible  voter 
declared  bis  respected  and  honored  wish  on 
the  Issue  at  hand. 

ScBooi.  Bond  Issnxs  To  Appear  on  thi 
NovEMBXB  2,  1971  Ballot 

PROPOSAL   8 — TKCBNICAL   EDt7CATION   CARXXI 
CENTER    BO^^>S 

Shall  the  County  Board  of  Arlington 
County,  Virginia,  contract  a  debt,  borrow 
money  and  Issue  bonds  of  Arlington  County. 
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Virginia,  in  the  aggregate  principal  amount 
of  $4,600,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  for  the  construction  and  acquisition 
of  school  Improvements  In  the  County  con- 
sisting of  a  technical  education  career  center 
building  for  vocational  training.  Including 
a  technical  and  community  library  and  the 
acquisition  of  any  necessary  land  and 
equipment? 

PROPOSAL    9 — ELEMENTABT    SCHOOL    BONDS 

Shall  the  County  Board  of  Arlington 
County,  Virginia,  contract  a  debt,  borrow 
money  and  issue  bonds  of  Arlington  County. 
Virginia,  In  the  aggregate  principal  amount 
of  $2,600,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  for  elementary  school  Improvements, 
including  the  construction  of  elementary 
schools  In  Arlington  County,  and  Including 
the  acquisition  of  necessary  land  for  school 
buildings  or  additions  to  school  buildings, 
the  construction  of  school  buUdlngs  or  addi- 
tions to,  or  alterations  of  existing  school 
buildings,  and  the  furnishing  and  equipping 
of  school  buildings  or  additions  to  school 
buildings? 

PROPOSAL    10 — WAKEFIELD   HIGH   SCHOOL 
LIBRARY    BONDS 

Shall  the  County  Board  of  Arlington 
County.  VlrgliUa,  contract  a  debt,  borrow 
money  and  issue  bonds  of  Arlington  County, 
Virginia,  in  the  aggregate  principal  amount 
of  $470,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  for  school  Improvements,  consisting 
of  the  reconstruction  and  remodeling  of  the 
library  at  Wakefield  High  School  in  Arling- 
ton County,  including  the  acquisition  of 
necessary  land  and  equipment? 

The  Attthor 
Herbert  L.  Garrls  Is  a  retired  military  offi- 
cer who  has  In  four  short  years  become  a 
dedicated  activist  in  community  relations, 
especially  secondary  education  support.  In 
addition  to  a  B.G.E.  from  the  University  of 
Omaha  and  an  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  he  will  complete  his  Ph.  D.  in 
Government  and  Politics  at  Maryland  next 
June.  His  dissertation  Is  entitled  "Constitu- 
tional Revision:  An  Evolution  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Process  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1970."  His  service  on  the  committee 
described  in  the  following  article  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  devotion  to  the  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  Arlington  County  Council 
of  PTA's  which  embraces  forty  unit  PTA's 
and  some  15,000  members.  He  is  presently  h 
part  time  Instructor  of  Political  Science  at 
Montgomery  College  in  Rockvllle,  Maryland 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cargo 
losses  are  almost  $24  million  per  day. 
Crops  of  our  American  farmers  are  being 
lost  daily  as  they  are  exposed  to  the 
elements.  Huge  losses  are  accnilng  to 
businesses  dealing  directly  or  indirectly 
in  foreign  trade.  Jobs  are  being  Jeop- 
ardized. The  American  economy  is  suf- 
fering serious  damage. 

All  this  is  occurring  because  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  act  to  resolve  the  west 
coast  dock  strike.  For  2  years,  the  Pres- 
ident has  had  permanent  legislation  to 
deal  with  transportation  strikes  pending 
before  Congress.  It  remains  there,  tied 
up  in  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Congress  must  enact 
emergency  legislation  to  end  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  Immediately. 
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To  this  end,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
11  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  res- 
olution to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  Our  presiden- 
tially  endorsed  resolution  calls  for  the 
appointment  of  a  three-man  arbitration 
board  to  resolve  the  conflict. 

The  need  is  great.  The  strike  has  gone 
on  for  more  than  100  days  with  no  end 
in  sight,  while  bargaining  began  15 
moiths  ago.  Efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute 
imder  procedures  established  in  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  and  through  exhaustive  mediation 
efforts  have  failed  to  result  in  settle- 
ment. Under  present  law,  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther effective  action  available  to  bring 
about  agreement. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon  that  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  collective  bar- 
gaining processes  must  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible.  However,  as  the  President 
has  said  repeatedly,  this  critical  situation 
affecting  untold  numbers  of  Americans 
in  all  walks  of  life  dictates  prompt  con- 
gressional action.  Legislation  is  impera- 
tive to  provide  the  legal  resources  to 
end  the  west  coast  dock  strike  and  work 
stoppage.  I  urge  all  dedicated  Americans 
to  call  upwi  my  congressional  colleagues 
for  enactment  of  this  urgent  legislation. 


MISSISSIPPIAN  HONORED  BY  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OP  ARTS  AND 
LETTERS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  icxssxssippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17,  1972.  Miss  Eudora  Welty  will  receive 
the  gold  medal  award  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  for  her 
distinguished  achievement  in  the  arts. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  deserving  in- 
dividual to  receive  this  high  honor  than 
Eudora  Welty.  This  lady,  a  native  Mis- 
sissippian  has  spent  her  life  writing 
about  those  things  dear  to  her  and 
familiar  to  those  of  us  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  raised  in  Mississippi. 

Eudora  Welty's  prose  style  Is  simple 
and  without  pretention.  Yet.  It  rings 
with  truth  and  sincerity  and  reflects 
Miss  Welty's  love  of  her  homeland. 
Throughout  her  writing,  it  is  apparent 
that  she  h£is  come  to  terms  with  herself 
and  that  she  sees  clearly  the  value  of 
unadorned  honesty  in  writing. 

Miss  Welty's  credits  are  far  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  most  recently 
published  was  her  best-selling  novel, 
"Losing  Battles." 

I  join  with  her  many  Mississippi 
friends  in  lauding  Miss  Welty's  latest 
honor.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Clarion  Ledger,  Jackson, 

Miss.,  on  Thursday,  February  3,  1972. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Gold  Mkdal  por  Ettdoba  Wkltt,  Latbst 
Honor  for  Obaciotts  IjAdt 
Mississippi's  distinguished  novelist,  Eudora 
Welty  of  Jackson,  was  named  as  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  award  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arte  and  Letters,  a 
coveted  award  given  each  year  In  two  cate- 
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gorlee  for  distinguished  achievements  in  the 
arts. 

The  other  recipient  Is  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager,  famous  historian  and  lecturer  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in 
his  field. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Fiction  and  the  Gold 
Medal  for  History  were  last  given  to  £Cath- 
erlne  Anne  Porter  and  Arthur  Bchleelnger 
Jr.,  In  1967. 

Miss  Welty  and  historian  Oommager  will 
be  honored  with  formal  presentation  of  the 
medals  this  May  17th  at  the  Joint  annual 
Ceremonial  of  the  National  Institute  and  Its 
afllliate,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  In  New  York. 

Chartered  by  Congress  in  1913,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  en- 
courage and  ftirther  the  arts  by  their  broad 
program  of  giving  awards  and  hoBors  to 
members  and  non -members. 

Eudora  Welty,  recognized  as  one  of  Am«- 
ica's  foremost  novelists  and  Short  story 
writers.  Is  a  native  Jacksonlan.  She  srtudled 
at  the  Mississippi  State  College  tor  Women, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Columbia 
University  School  of  Advertising. 

Among  Miss  Welty's  works  are  "A  Curtain 
of  Green"  (short  stories),  1941;  "A  Robber 
Bridegroom"  (noveUa),  1942;  "The  Wide  Net" 
(short  stories),  1943;  "Delta  Wedding,"  1946; 
"Music  Prom  Spain,"  1948;  "The  Golden  Ap- 
ples," 1949;  "The  Ponder  Heart."  1954;  "The 
Bride  of  Innlsf alien"  (short  stories),  1965; 
"The  Shoe  Bird,"  1964;  "A  Sweet  Devouring" 
(autobiographical  essay),  1960;  "Loelng  Bat- 
tles," 1970. 

Miss  Welty  held  a  Guggenheim  PeUow^iip 
In  1942,  and  received  an  O'Henry  Memorial 
Award  In  1942  and  again  In  1943.  She  received 
a  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Lettera 
Award  m  literature  In  1944,  the  William  Dean 
Howells  Medal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  in  1955,  the  Creative  Arts 
Medal  for  Fiction  from  Brandels  University 
in  1966,  and  the  Edward  MacDowell  Medal  m 
1970.  She  was  elected  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters  In  1952,  and  to  the 
American  Academy  In  1971. 

In  addition  to  her  brilliance  as  a  top  au- 
thoress, Eudora  Welty  Is  endowed  with  ster- 
ling qualities  which  have  made  her  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  fellow  Mlssleslpplans  who  are 
proud  of  her  latest  honors. 


UKRAINIANS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECXICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainians  are  a  noble  and  freedom-lov- 
ing people.  Yet,  for  so  many  years  these 
brave  patriots  have  been  forced  to  bear 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Communist  oppression. 

Fifty-four  years  ago,  for  all  too  brief  a 
time,  Ukrainians  experienced  the  con- 
tentment and  inner  peace  of  personal  and 
political  freedom.  Unfortunately,  their 
brilliant  torch  of  freedom  was  quickly 
extinguished  through  reoccupation  by 
the  Bolsheviks. 

Though  the  period  of  democratic  rule 
in  the  Ukraine  was  shortlived,  these 
courageous  people  have  maintained  their 
strong  spirit,  their  conviction  that  some- 
day they  may  regain  what  is  their  right— 
the  sovereignty  of  their  homeland. 

All  over  Europe,  Ukrainian  exiles  keep 
alive  these  treasured  hcHJes.  In  the 
Ukraine  Itself,  more  than  30  prominent 
intellectuals  have  been  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced over  the  psist  10  years  by  ruthless 


o£Bcial8  who  resent  and  fear  the  nation- 
alistic sentiments  expressed  by  these 
freedom  lovers.  The  same  energy  and 
selfless  devotion  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy has  been  the  legacy  of  Ukrainian 
Immigrants  to  this  coimtry — from  their 
heroic  contributions  to  the  army  of  Gen. 
George  Washington  to  their  daily  con- 
tributions to  our  way  of  life  in  America. 
It  is  my  great  honor  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  citizens  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  and  to 
their  kinsmen  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  courage  and  have  en- 
deared themselves  to  free  people  every- 
where. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  ARTICLE  BY  ENID 
NEMY  EXPLORES  PROBLEM  OP 
COSMETICS  SAFETY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  lOBSOTTKI 
IN  THE  HOtJSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
on  cosmetics  safety  which  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  read,  and  which 
I  am  therefore  placing  In  the  Conorks- 
sioNAL  Record. 

Written  by  Enid  Nemy,  the  articles, 
"Cosmetics  Safety:  Admittedly  A  Prob- 
lem, But  What's  The  Solution?"  is  a 
low-key,  balanced  summary  of  attitudes 
of  government  officials,  consimierlsts  and 
the  cosmetics  industry  on  the  pros  and 
oons  of  various  approaches  to  more  ef- 
fective regiilation  of  the  cosmetics  in- 
dtistry. 

But  there  is  a  concensus  reflected  In 
the  article  that  tiie  present  system  of 
regulation  Is  woefully  inadequate  and 
Is  not  protecting  the  public. 

INOHZDIXNTS  MOT  DISCU>SXD 

Most  consimiers  assume  that  cosmetics 
products  are  demonstrably  safe  or  they 
could  not  be  offered  for  sale.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  Any  cosmetic  product  can  be 
marketed  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  go 
Into  the  business,  without  clearance  of 
the  product  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  without  disclosure  to 
the  customer,  or  even  to  the  FDA,  of 
what  the  product  contains.  Since  most 
consimier  Injuries  from  cosmetic  prod- 
ucts result  from  individual  allergic  re- 
actions to  Ingredients  which  are  gener- 
ally not  harmful,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Ingredients  be  listed  on  the  labels  for 
the  protection  of  users  who  know  what 
they  are  allergic  to  but  have  no  way  of 
knowing  which  cosmetics  products  may 
contain  those  materials  except  through 
pcdnful.  and  expensive,  trial,  and  error. 
And  even  when  they  find  a  cosmetic 
product  they  can  use  comfortably,  the 
formula  may  be  changed  overnight  with- 
out their  knowledge. 

NO   EBQinXnCKNT  rOR   PRmSTTNO 

A  much  more  serious  protdem  Is  that 
new  materials  can  be  Introduced  Into 
cosmetics  without  pretesting  of  any  kind, 
and  it  is  only  after  sufficient  injuries 
have  been  brought  to  light  that  the  FDA 
leams  that  there  is  a  problem  and  then 
begins  the  long-drawn-out  process  of 
trying  to  determine  If  there  Is  enoiifi^ 
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legal  evidence  of  danger  to  enable  It  to 
ban  the  product  from  sale. 

The  burden  of  proof  of  the  safety  of 
any  cosmetic  ingredient  should  be  placed 
on  the  cosmetics  industry.  Drug  manu- 
facturers must  prove  the  safety  of  a 
product  before  marketing  It;  so  miist 
food  manufacturers.  But  the  cosmetics 
industry  has  successfully  fought  this 
idea  since  Congress  began  to  consider  the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which 
brought  cosmetics  under  regulation  for 
the  first  time  in  1938. 

As  Enid  Nemy's  article  points  out,  the 
cosmetics  industry  has  recently  been 
proposing  various  "voluntary"  ap- 
proaches to  the  cosmetics  safety  prob- 
lem. The  industry  has  had  34  years  to 
make  the  "voluntary"  method  work,  and 
it  has  not  been  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  the  article 
from  yesterday's  New  York  Times  which 
appears  below  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
urge  Members  Interested  In  knowing 
more  about  this  problem  to  read  also 
statements  of  mine  In  the  Congrxssiokal 
Record,  volume  117,  part  15,  pages  19393- 
19394. 19406-19407;  part  18,  pages  23628- 
23632. 

60,000  cosMmcs  injttsies  a  teak 

with  60,000  injuries  being  reported 
annually  to  insurance  companies  from 
the  use  of  cosmetics,  but  with  only  314 
consimier  complaints  on  cosmetics  being 
filed  last  year  with  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Gftvemment  agency  is  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  situation  under  present  limi- 
tations on  its  powers. 

I  disagree  completely  with  the  state- 
ments made  to  the  New  York  Times 
writer  by  some  of  those  she  interviewed 
that  it  would  be  either  Impractical  or 
unnecessary  to  require  pretesting  of  cos- 
metics for  safety.  The  recent  devel(H>- 
ments  In  connection  with  the  widespread 
concern  over  the  use  of  hexachlorophene 
in  cosmetics  products  show  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  testing  of  the  safety  of 
any  inugredient  before  it  is  used  in  cos- 
metics, rather  than  waiting  for  the  cus- 
tomer, who  is  now  serving  as  an  involim- 
tary  human  guinea  pig  for  the  cosmetics 
industry,  to  experience  injuries  from  it 
before  anyone  takes  a  look  to  see  If  the 
product  should  remain  on  sale. 

TTie  article  referred  to  from  the  New 
York  Times,  by  E^d  Nemy,  is  as  follows : 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  6,  1972] 

CosMxncs  Satktt:  Ai>i(rrRDi.T  a  Problem, 

Btrr  What's  the  SoLtrnoN? 

(By  Enid  Nemy) 

Moet  people  assume  (cosmetics)  products 
are  safe  or  tbe  Oovernment  wouldn't  let 
them  be  sold. 

Marketing  of  a  product  constitutes  an  In- 
herent, implied  warrant  or  fitness  for  Its 
labeled  puipose.  Including  safety  In  use. 

People  dont  read  labels  .  .  .  nothing  is  as 
bcMl  as  a  law  that  isnt  helpful. 

Most  women  asstime  that  cosmetics  are  a 
harmless  way  of  trying  to  Improve  on  na- 
ture. It  Isn't  always  so. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  cosmetics  are  safe,  some  arent.  The 
"some"  according  to  a  1970  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Oommisslon  on  Product  Safety,  an- 
nually Injure  60,000  people.  The  injuries  are 
mostly  to  women  and  Involve  such  com- 
plaints as  skin  eruptions,  loss  of  hair,  se- 
vere allergic  reactions,  bums,  and  Itching, 
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all  considered  sufficiently  serious  to  restrict 
activity  for  one  day  or  require  medical  at- 
tention. 

Another  survey  by  the  same  Presidential 
commission  Indicated,  too,  that  beauty  aids 
accounted  for  the  second  largest  group  of 
personal  Injury  claims  among  American  in- 
surance companies.  The  survey  t3ok  In  the 
30  products  most  frequently  linked  to  in- 
juries, from  glass  bottles  and  containers, 
which  ranked  first,  to  stairs,  cleaning  agents, 
clothing,  ladders  and  lawn  mowers.  It  ex- 
cluded automobiles,  foods  and  drugs. 

Unlike  food  and  drugs,  cosmetics  are  al- 
most completely  unregulated.  There  are  no 
mandatory  standards  in  the  $6-to-$8-bllllon- 
a-year  industry,  in  which  about  300  of  the 
estimated  1,000  cosmetic  companies  account 
for  90  per  cent  of  tbe  sales.  Nor  are  there 
requirements  for  pre-marketing  testing,  al- 
though some  manufacturers  maintain  t)oth 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  There  is  also  no  ne- 
cessity to  list  ingredients  on  a  label. 

"The  public  becomes  the  guinea  pig  to 
test  the  safety  of  cosmetics,"  said  Represent- 
ative Leonor  Sullivan,  the  Missouri  Demo- 
crat, who  has  unsuccessfully  been  introduc- 
ing cosmetic  legislation  since  1954. 

"The  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  show  that  a  product 
is  not  safe,  rather  than  on  the  manufacturer 
to  prove  it  Is  safe,"  she  said. 

The  latest  version  of  her  bill  Is  still  pend- 
ing before  a  House  committee,  but  a  ^okes- 
man  for  Mrs.  Sullivan  conceded  that  "there's 
not  much  hope"  when  asked  about  Its 
chances. 

"Not  unless  there  is  much  more  consiuner 
Interest  than  there  has  been  up  to  now," 
he  added.  "Most  people  assume  products  are 
safe  or  the  Oovernment  wouldn't  let  them 
be  sold,  but  the  Government  doesnt  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  safe  until  they  get 
complaints." 

The  Oovernment  does  get  complaints,  al- 
though they  are  minimal  considering  the 
millions  of  cosmetics  products  sold  each 
year.  The  complaints  in  no  way  reflect  those 
reported  to  other  sources,  such  as  doctors 
and  insurance  companies.  Dr.  Charles  Ed- 
wards, the  P.D.A.  commissioner,  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  agency  "receives  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  ad- 
verse reactions." 

Last  year,  for  Instance,  the  P.D.A.  received 
314  consumer  complaints,  up  about  4()  per 
cent  from  1970,  the  last  year  for  which  there 
is  a  breakdown  of  figures.  Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  complaints  dealt  with  hair  cosmetics, 
including  bleaches,  dyes,  shampoos,  straight- 
eners  and  wave  sets  (Oovernment  authority 
over  coloring  in  food,  drugs  and  cosmetics 
does  not  Include  coal  tar  hair  dyes,  which 
are  used  In  many  permanent  hair  dyes) . 

Both  preparations,  particularly  bubble 
baths,  some  of  which  were  found  to  have 
an  excessive  amount  of  wetting  agents  that 
caused  bladder  problems,  accounted  for  11 
per  cent  of  tbe  complaints  and  another  9 
per  cent  stemmed  from  mouthwashes  and 
dentifrices.  In  the  latter  area.  Inflamed  lips 
were  attributed  to  chloroform,  which  has 
since  been  excluded  from  most  of  these 
products. 

Deodorants  and  antlpersplrants  added  7 
per  cent  and  so  did  eye  preparations,  and  nail 
preparations  and  facial  creams  were  each 
responsible  for  6  per  cent.  The  remainder 
was  divided  among  many  areas. 

At  the  moment,  the  PJD.A.,  with  some 
cooperation  from  the  industry.  Is  reviewing 
certain  hair  dyes,  doing  research  in  mercury 
reactions,  testing  tbe  possible  asbestos  con- 
tent in  talcum  powder  and  Investigating  the 
effect  of  certain  shampoos  on  eyes. 

It  Is  also  investigating  aerosol  sprays,  con- 
sidered potentlaUy  harmful  to  people  with 
heart  conditions,  continuing  the  evaluation 
of  hexachlorophene  in  many  areas,  includ- 
ing vaginal  deodorants,  and  carrying  on  gen- 
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eral  testing  of  bacterial  contamination  In 
cosmetics,  with  special  emphasis  on  eye  make- 
up. 

ReaUstlcaUy,  the  FJ3UI.,  and  most  pro- 
ponents of  consumer  legislation,  are  well 
aware  of  two  facts: 

The  first  Is  that  pre-testltLg  would  not 
entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  poten- 
tially harmful  ingredients  being  used  In  cos- 
metics. This  would  apply  particularly  If  the 
possible  danger  came  from  a  cumulative,  or 
long-term  effect,  such  as  Is  thought  to  be 
the  case  with  hexachlorophene  and  mercury. 
It  would  also  not  eliminate  the  posslbUlty 
of  sensitive  or  allergic  reactions  to  some 
products  by  some  people. 

The  second  is  that  pre-testtng  would  not 
mean  that  the  product  would  have  to  be 
cleared  by  the  PJ5.A.  before  being  marketed. 
A  pre-clearance  policy  would,  an  PJ3.A.  of- 
ficial pointed  out,  require  considerably  more 
staff  ("several  hundred  or  more").  An  Indus- 
try ofllclal  noted  that  It  would  also  delay  tbe 
introduction  of  new  products  for  what  could 
be  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Although  Representative  Sullivan  has  at- 
tributed some  of  the  continued  resistance  to 
her  propoaalB  to  the  cosmetics  Industry  .  .  . 
able  to  convince  the  all-male  committee  that 
the  women  of  America  would  rise  up  In 
revolution  If  Congress  In  any  way  Interfered 
with  their  "right  to  l>e  beautiful,"  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  more  stringent  regiilatlons 
or  giildelines  of  some  kind  are  being  seriously 
considered. 

On  the  Oovernment  level,  bills  affecting 
cosmetics  have  already  been  Introduced  by 
Representative  John  Moss,  a  California  Dem- 
ocrat, and  Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Washington.  The  Moes  proposal 
would  set  up  a  Products  Safety  Commission 
that  would  have  stand-by  authority  to  regu- 
late the  safety  of  cosmetics  should  other 
Federal  agencies  with  Jurisdiction  faU  to  take 
action.  The  Magnuson  bill  is  similar  in  effect. 

Representative  Prank  Evans,  Democrat  of 
Colorado,  has  also  drafted,  and  is  continu- 
ing to  research,  a  bill  that  would  provide 
certain  mandatory  standards  for  the  cos- 
metics Industry.  It  would  require  registra- 
tion of  cosmetics  manufacturers,  listing  of 
ingredients,  expiration  dates  and  manufac- 
turer's addresses  on  labels,  and  pre-testing 
in  13  acsres,  Including  toxicity,  irritancy,  eye 
irritation,  microbiological  contamination 
and  stability  of  preservative  systems.  It 
would  also  require  quarterly  reports  to  the 
PJ3A.  on  consiuner  complaints  received  by 
cosmetics  companies. 

On  the  industry  level,  the  Cosmetics,  Toi- 
letry and  n«grance  Association  (C.TJJ^.), 
has  filed  two  petitions  with  the  PJ3.A.,  and 
prepared  a  third,  which  would  set  up  volun- 
tary procedures  for  Its  membership.  And  the 
PD.A.,  In  a  proposed  statement  of  policy,  has 
taken  a  new  approach  to  coemetics  control. 

The  PJJ.A.  proposal,  conceived  by  Peter 
Hutt,  the  agency's  general  counsel,  would 
provide  controls  without  a  law  being  enacted 
by  Congress.  It  Is  a  theory  of  "Implied  war- 
ranty" where.  In  effect,  the  agency  concedes 
that  It  has  no  pre-marketing  clearance  au- 
thority over  cosmetics  but  "the  marketing 
of  a  product  constitutes  an  Inherent,  im- 
plied warrant  of  fitness  far  Its  labeled  pur- 
pose. Including  safety  In  use." 

The  new  concept  could  become  a  major 
Polht  of  argument  In  court  cases  against 
products  alleged  to  be  unsafe  by  the  F.D.A. 

The  O.T.P.A.  petitions  would  provide  vol- 
JJhtary  registration  of  such  Information  as 
headquarters  and  plant  locations  and  prod- 
uct ingredient  formulations  (to  the  PJJA. 
and  Poison  Control  Centers) .  The  as-yet  un- 
filed petition  would  make  avaUable  to  the 
P.D.A.  adverse  reaction  or  complaint  files  of 
consumer  experience. 

As  yet,  the  industry  has  fUed  no  petitions 
on  pre-testlng,  although  It  has  Issued  a 
number  of  guldeimes  "designed  to  upgrade 
the  entire  manufacturing  prooees." 
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"A  substantial  amount  of  testing  Is  now 
being  done,"  said  James  H.  Merrltt,  presi- 
dent of  the  200-member  aasodatlon.  Asked 
how  many  members,  or  what  percentage  of 
the  membership  did.  In  fact,  pre-test,  he  had 
no  precise  figures.  "I  get  the  Impression  that 
a  wide  amount  Is  being  done,"  he  said. 

The  industry,  he  said,  was  in  favor  of  self- 
regulation,  rather  than  mandatory  controls 
and  moet  members  of  the  association  agree 
with  this  view. 

Dr.  Robert  Shaffner,  director  of  product 
technology  in  the  F.D.A.,  agreed  that  a  vol- 
untary program  would  be  "a  good  starting 
place."  However,  other  consimier  experts  fa- 
vor some  form  of  mandatory  control,  con- 
tending that  "fly-by-nlght"  manufacturers 
and  others  might  not  comply  voluntary. 

"You  can't  have  A,  B  and  C  saying  'well 
cooperate'  and  D  saying,  'go  jump,' "  said 
Dr.  Cyril  H.  March,  former  chairman  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  committee 
on   cutaneous    health    and   cosmetics. 

Dr.  Marsh,  an  associate  professor  of  der- 
matology at  New  York  University,  favors  a 
scientific  advisory  board  on  cosmetic  Ingredi- 
ents. The  board  could  consist  of  representa- 
tives from  industry,  Oovernment,  law  and 
medicine. 

Although  he  favored  more  explicit  "warn- 
ing" cautions  on  certain  products  and  the 
availability  of  product  formula  information 
in  central  locations,  he  did  not  approve  the 
concept  of  ingredient  labeling  for  the  public. 

"People  don't  read  labels  .  .  .  nothing  Is 
as  bed  as  a  law  that  isn't  helpful."  he  said. 

The  industry,  "as  a  general  proposition," 
also  opposes  Ingredient  labeling.  Some  of 
the  reluctance  htts  been  attributed  to  fear 
of  disclosing  formulae  to  com.petltors  and 
complicating  package  design. 

Last  year,  Barnaengen  AB,  a  major  Swed- 
ish company,  began  listing  its  Ingredients  on 
packages  and  inserts,  to  enable  customers  to 
avoid  substances  to  which  they  might  be 
allergic  and  at  least  two  American  companies, 
Revlon,  one  of  the  largest,  and  Estee  Lauder, 
one  of  the  moet  prestigious,  are  considering 
their  own  Ingredient  labeling.  !^)okesmen  for 
both  companies  said  they  were  not  concerned 
at  being  copied. 

"Products  can  be  copied  without  even 
knowing  the  ingredients,"  said  Norman  Orlef, 
a  Revlon  vice  president. 

Avon  Products  Inc.,  the  largest  manufac- 
turer ($870-mllllon  last  year)  said  It  recog- 
nized "the  consumers'  right  to  know"  with  a 
recently  adopted  policy  of  sending  product 
Ingredient  information  to  anyone  requesting 
It. 

All  three  companies  are  also  among  those 
with  extensive  research  and  testing  programs. 

To  Leonard  Lauder,  a  member  of  the 
C.TJ.A.  board  of  directors,  the  Industry's 
Increased  concern  for  self-regulation  stems 
from  greater  sophistication  and  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer. 

"Things  that  were  taken  for  granted  before 
are  not  taken  for  granted  anymore,"  he  said. 


THE  YOUNO  WILL  GET  OLD 
TOO  SOME  DAY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows 
like  the  person  who  has  been  there. 

After  reading  in  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald, 
about  legislation  to  provide  outpatient 
prescription  drug  coverage  imder  med- 
icare, a  69-year-old  woman  in  Hatley, 
Wis.,  wrote  me  8  moving  letter  about 
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the  problems  she  and  her  husband  face. 
Here  are  some  excerpts : 

....  you  and  other  Congressmen  intro- 
duced a  blU,  I  hope  it  comes  thru  .... 
my  medicine,  pills,  his  medldne,  pills  are 
so  expensive  ....  I  can't  pay  922.00  for 
shoes  for  my  husband,  so  we  look  around 
for  something  cheap  as  I  have  to  put  away 
money  for  our  pills  and  medicine  ....  I 
get  976.40,  my  husband  gets  $107.70  .... 
If  we  could  vinly  get  help  sometimes.  His 
medicines  and  mine  over  920.00-926.00.  so  we 
pinch  on  that  to  make  them  last  longer 
....  Please  support  that  bill.  It  would  mean 
a  lot  for  all  us  elderly  ....  The  young 
wUl  get  old  too  some  day,  only  some  are 
more  fortunate  with  money  .... 

Mr.  Speaker,  letters  like  this  one  help 
explain  why  113  Members  are  cospon- 
soring  my  bill  (H  Jl.  2355)  to  provide  out- 
patient prescription  drug  coverage  under 
m^care,  and  why  23  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  cosponsorlng  companion  leg- 
islation by  Senator  Joseph  Montoya  that 
is  pending  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  as  sm  amendment  to  H.R.  1. 

Here  Is  her  letter: 

January  27, 1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Obey: 

I  read  my  Record  Herald  over  very  care- 
fully and  In  the  Jan.  20-72  I  read  something 
very  Interesting,  you  and  other  Congressmen 
Introduced  a  bill,  I  hope  it  comes  thru. 

I  am  69  In  good  health  so  goes  for  my 
husband  he  is  a  heart  patient  at  the  Stahmer 
Clinic  I  have  so  much  to  say,  every  month  I 
want  to  put  away  some  money  for  some 
clothes,  well  my  medicine,  pUls,  his  medicine, 
pills  are  so  expensive,  I  told  him  to  get  a 
check  up  but  really  it  cost's  so  much  he 
doesn't  go  my  husband  is  66  yrs.  I  need  eye- 
glasses but  can't  afford  that  I  cant  pay  22.00 
for  shoes  or  my  husband  so  we  look  around 
for  something  cheap  as  I  have  to  put  away 
money  for  our  pills  and  medicine,  I  get  76.40 
my  husband  gets  107.70  Its  church  dues,  gas 
for  house  heat  as  he  gets  cold  have  to  Are 
more — Elec.  Tel.  gasoline  ft  car  to  get  to 
Hatley  and  no  trips.  Clothes  that  all  goes  all 
we  do  Is  live.  If  we  could  only  get  help  some- 
times his  medicine's  and  mine  over  30.00 
25.00  so  we  pinch  on  that  to  make  them  last 
longer!  sure  we  belong  to  Medicare,  but  It 
helps  if  we  go  to  hospitals  but  have  to  pay 
60.00  to  hosp.  so  we  have  to  part  with  It  there 
same  Is  the  doctor  we  have  to  pay  too. 

Please  support  that  bill  it  would  mean  a  lot 
for  all  us  elderly,  when  I  got  to  be  66  at  the 
Battery  works  I  had  to  quit  stay  at  home,  1 
could  go  out  and  earn  a  little  money — but  I 
am  66  they  tell  me  I  would  feel  lot  better  If 
I  worked  then  to  look  out  and  kill  time. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this,  and  hope  that 
Medicare  drug  coverage  bill  passes. 

The  young  will  get  old  to  some  day  only 
some  are  more  fortunate  with  money.  If  there 
was  work  many  of  us  still  can  do  It  maybe 
would  feel  better  to  get  out. 

Ood  Bless  you  with  everything  you  wish 
for. 

Mr.  ft  Mrs.  Ptank  J.  Koeidowskl. 


FTC  ELIMINATION  OF  EXC:T<USIVE 
FRANCHISE  AGREEMENTS — SOFT 
DRINKS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or   WEST   VIBGXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  mid- 
January  of  last  year,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  announced  its  Intention  to 
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issue  complaints  against  seven  soft 
drink  franchise  firms  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  exclusive  franchise 
agreements  which  these  firms  sign  with 
local  distribution  companies.  At  this 
time  the  major  companies  follow  a  prac- 
tice of  entering  into  agreements  with  lo- 
cal companies  for  an  exclusive  franchise 
within  a  given  geographical  area.  The 
impact  of  this  agreement  is  to  provide 
competition  between  brand  names  of  dif- 
ferent soft  drink  products,  but  not  be- 
tween two  companies  distributing  the 
same  brand  name  soft  drink. 

The  piupose  of  the  FTC's  proposed  ac- 
tion was  to  Increase  competition  and  to 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  competi- 
tion within  the  same  market  area  be- 
tween companies  distributing  the  same 
brand  name  soft  drink. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  real  impact 
of  this  action  would  conform  to  the  Im- 
pact intended  by  the  PTC,  there  would 
be  no  problem.  However,  just  the  op- 
posite effect  will  be  the  result  If  the  FTC 
is  allowed  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 

For  the  beneficiary  of  this  action  will 
not  be  the  public,  but  the  large  chain 
food  and  drug  companies.  The  economics 
of  this  business  require  that  the  local  dis- 
tributor sell  a  substantial  volimie  of  the 
soft  drink  in  order  to  break  even,  and 
while  there  may  be  certain  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  FTC's  actions  might 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  more  com- 
petition, throughout  most  of  the  coun- 
try the  reverse  is  true.  All  but  about  100 
of  the  nearly  3,050  local  distributors  are 
classified  as  small  businesses  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  major  chain  food  and 
drug  stores  are  virtually  all  classified  as 
large  business  in  that  they  do  more  than 
$5  million  worth  of  business  per  year. 

These  small  distributors  sell  not  just 
to  the  large  food  and  drug  stores,  they 
also  service  the  gasoline  service  stations, 
and  motels  and  retail  outlets. 

Naturally,  since  it  is  more  profitable 
to  do  a  large  volume  in  this  business,  the 
food  and  drug  stores  are  prime  custom- 
ers for  the  local  distributor.  To  deprive 
the  local  distributor  of  this  most  profit- 
able section  of  his  market  while  leaving 
him  with  only  the  small  volume  custom- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  require  further 
competition  through  more  distributors  is 
to  drive  the  small  businessman  up 
against  the  competition  of  the  large 
chain  store,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
who  would  survive  that  competition. 

This  would  be  bad  for  the  small  distrib- 
utor, though  if  it  resulted  In  price  sav- 
ings for  the  public  it  might  be  justifiable. 
But  the  impact  does  not  end  there,  for  the 
chain  stores  certainly  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  go  into  a  service  business  that 
would  give  service  to  the  many  small  out- 
lets in  the  community  that  sell  soft 
drinks,  and  certainly  they  could  not  be 
depended  upon  to  properly  service  their 
smaller  competitors  in  the  food  or  drug 
store  biisiness. 

Another  Impact  would  be  to  remove 
the  decision  making  process  from  the  lo- 
cality where  the  distributors  are  present- 
ly and  shift  it  to  the  warehousing  centers 
of  the  chain  stores. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  there 
are  presently  43  soft  drink  distributors. 
If  the  chain  stores  were  allowed  to  move 
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into  these  areas,  their  shipping  points 
would  be  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Kentucky,  not  West  Virginia,  and  the  de- 
cisions about  who  to  sell  to  on  what  terms 
would  be  made  in  those  centers,  not  lo- 
cally. This  cannot  give  the  residents  of 
West  Virginia  better  service.  Rather  it 
would  give  us  less  service,  with  no  guar- 
antee of  a  less  expensive  price.  Indeed, 
because  of  the  differences  in  volume,  the 
chain  stores  could  virtually  destroy  the 
small  distributor  on  the  basis  of  initial 
price  competition,  and  then  leave  the 
small  outlets  with  no  service  whatever. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  competition 
should  start  at  home,  and  that  we  should 
be  opening  new  areas  of  competition 
rather  than  encouraging  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  decisionmaking  away 
from  the  actual  market  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
exclusive  franchise  agreement  limits 
competition.  But  there  can  be  even  less 
doubt  that  the  elimination  of  this  system 
would  give  us  even  less  competition, 
poorer  service,  and  more  economic  con- 
centration. 

Because  of  this,  I  am  today  Introducing 
legislation  on  behalf  of  Congressman 
John  Slack,  Ken  HeckleR,  James  Kee, 
and  myself  to  protect  competition  in  our 
State  in  this  Industry.  I  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  given  immediate  considera- 
tion and  that  we  overturn  the  imwlse  de- 
cision of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
HANDICAPPED  VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  4  mil- 
lion men  and  women  have  been  released 
from  military  services  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vietnam  confilct.  Unemploy- 
ment among  Vietnam  era  veterans  at 
the  end  of  1971,  was  7.8  percent.  For 
yoimger  veterans,  aged  20  to  24  years 
old,  the  xmemployment  rate  Is  8.8  per- 
cent. While  these  statistics  point  out  the 
problems  facing  the  healthy  returning 
veteran,  the  statistics  reveal  a  more 
critical  unemployment  situation  for  the 
disabled  veteran. 

Of  all  the  handicapped  veterans  regis- 
tered with  the  Veteran  Employment 
Services,  only  1.6  percent  of  registered 
handicapped  veterans  were  placed  as  a 
result  of  job  contacts  made  in  1971,  while 
87.7  percent  were  unable  to  be  placed 
in  regular  nonagricultural  jobs.  While 
the  handicapped  veteran  represents 
nearly  10  percent  of  all  veterans  regis- 
tered at  the  Employment  Services  Cen- 
ter, he  received  inadequate  attention  in 
both  the  areas  of  job  placement  and  job 
development. 

The  handicapped  veterans'  barriers 
are  medical,  psychological,  and  educa- 
tional. He  seeks  insurance,  and  is  re- 
buffed by  private  agencies'  exemption 
clauses  concerning  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals — he  seeks  medical  care 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal, and  is  provided  with  Inadequate  care 
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and  unduly  Icmg  hospital  stays.  He  se^s 
coimseling  and  Is  placed  on  a  waiting 
list.  He  seeks  employment  and  is  rebuffed 
either  by  the  private  employer  as  in- 
competent, or  by  his  Government  as 
being  essentially  unplaceable. 

It  is  of  particular  himilllatlon  to  all 
of  us  that  our  soldiers  return  only  to 
find  that  peace,  like  war,  is  hell. 

Executive  Order  11598,  dated  June  16, 
1971,  created  special  programs  for  job 
counseling  and  placement  for  both  the 
healthy  and  disabled  veteran  In  the  be- 
lief that  the  "Nation  owes  these  vet- 
erans not  only  its  deepest  thanks  for 
their  service  and  sacrifice,  but  also  its 
assistance  in  their  efforts  to  resume  nor- 
mal civilian  activities."  While  I  do  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  such  counseling 
and  placement  programs,  statistics  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 

The  program  can  be  defined  as  three- 
fold. First,  the  inability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  reach  and  counsel  the  handi- 
capped veteran  as  to  the  availability  of 
additional  programs  to  help  him;  sec- 
ond, the  overall  inability  of  our  pro- 
grams of  job  contacts  and  job  develop- 
ment to  be  successful  In  creating  new 
jobs— and  lastly,  the  inability  of  our 
Government  to  help  the  citizen  who  is 
discriminated  against  because  of  a 
physical  or  emotional  handicap. 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  became  the  first 
in  the  Nation  to  compile  a  listing  of  all 
its  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  looking  for 
work.  Winning  praise  from  the  White 
House,  the  compilation  is  expected  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  remaining  49  States. 
But  the  divergence  between  intent  and 
action  in  the  United  States  is  also  re- 
fiected  in  the  failure  of  the  States  to 
provide  jobs  and  placement.  Ohio,  for 
example,  lagged  well  behind  the  nation- 
al average  in  providing  both  jobs  and 
placement  for  the  veteran.  While  the 
Employment  Services  Center,  on  a  na- 
tional average,  was  able  to  coimsel  20 
percent  of  all  disabled  registered  veter- 
ans, Ohio  cbunseled  only  11.2  percent  of 
their  registered  disabled  veterans. 

The  Ohio  average  of  placing  only  0.6 
percent  of  its  registered  handicapped  vet- 
erans is  only  slightly  outdistanced  by  the 
disgraceful  national  percentage  of  1.6 
percent. 

The  situation  is  not  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  funding  for  counseling  and  placement 
centers.  Rather,  it  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
ability of  centers  to  reach  the  disabled 
veteran  or  to  make  him  aware  of  the  pro- 
grams available  to  him. 

The  money  exists.  The  programs  exist. 
Indeed,  the  Committee  on  the  Disabled 
Veterans  states  that  its  No.  1  prob- 
lem is  a  lack  of  publicity.  Veterans 
groups  and  businessmen  must  be  in- 
formed to  act  now  on  how  to  support  the 
disabled  veteran. 

One  imcxntant  instance  bears  out  the 
contention  that  while  the  money  and 
organizational  structure  is  available  to 
groups  to  start  rehabilitation  programs, 
groups  do  not  take  advantage  of  that 
money.  One  Ohloan,  Patrick  Mcliaughlin, 
a  student  at  Ohio  University  and  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Veterans,  stated  that: 

Education  and  training  cannot  b«  s^- 
arated  from  unemployment. 
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•nie  predlscharge  education  program, 
is  an  educational  program  available  to 
disabled  veterans  to  notify  them  as  to  the 
education  and  job  opportimities  available 
to  them.  Yet  many  hospitals  have  not  in- 
stituted such  programs,  even  though  the 
Committee  on  Disabled  Veterans  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  both  the  authority  and 
money  is  available  to  the  hospitals  to  in- 
stitute such  programs.  While  we  eagerly 
inaugurate  new  programs,  such  as  jobs 
for  veterans,  veteran  jobs,  national  al- 
liance of  businessmen,  we  fall  terribly 
short  in  the  successful  implementation  of 
such  FKJtentially  far-reaching  programs. 
The  Federal  Government  is,  in  effect, 
defeating  its  own  purposes.  While  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11598  requires  that  fed- 
erally related  job  contractors  list  their 
job  openings  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  Itself  Is 
practicing  a  subtle  form  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  veteran.  The  Veterans 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Manpower  Administration  re- 
ports  that   while   255,419   handicapped 
veterans  were  available  for  work  and 
registered  at  the  2,400  local  Public  Em- 
ployment Service  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  only  31,442  handicapped  vet- 
erans were  place  in  regular  nonagricul- 
tural jobs.  This  means  that  seven  out  of 
eight  handicapped  veterans  who  regis- 
tered with  the  Government  to  find  em- 
ployment were  not  placed. 

The  Manpower  Administration  has 
emphasized  programs  relating  to  minor- 
ity and  disadvantaged  groups,  and  is  try- 
ing Implementing  those  programs.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  permitted  a  disproportionately 
small  number  of  disabled  veterans  to  uti- 
lize MDTA  benefits.  Statistics  illustrate 
that  4,453  handicapped  veterans  were  en- 
rolled in  MDTA  programs.  This,  of 
course,  is  much  too  low,  when  you  con- 
sider that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion disabled  veterans  were  available. 
These  figures,  obviously,  do  not  refiect 
the  Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in 
chapter  41,  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
which  asserts  that  veterans  will  receive 
"maximum  employment  assistance." 

The  Veterans  Preference  Act  provides 
that  the  positions  of  guards,  custodians, 
messengers,  and  elevator  operators  will 
be  restricted  to  veterans  as  long  as  qual- 
ified veterans  are  avaUable.  However, 
in  recent  years,  Federal  agencies  have 
contracted  these  services  from  independ- 
ent businessmen  with  no  provision  for 
veterans  preference.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's plea  cannot  be  that  few  vet- 
erans have  a  particular  skill  to  market. 
It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  our 
veterans,  able  and  disabled,  have  mar- 
ketable skills.  In  compliance  with  the 
-Veterans  Preference  Act  and  to  our  vet- 
erans themselves,  it  is  suggested  that 
contractors  provide  preference  for  vet- 
eran appUcants  in  their  independent  con- 
tracting arrangements. 

Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11246 
title  41  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions was  amended  by  adding  part  60-2, 
the  afflrmaUve  action  program.  This  pro- 
gram requires  prime  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Initiate  active  recruitment  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Would  it  not  be 
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equally  meritorious  to  employ  qualified 
disabled  veterans  and  to  accord  a  degree 
of  preference  to  such  veterans  with  re- 
spect to  federally  funded  programs? 
Why  not  develop  an  affirmative  action 
program  for  disabled  veterans? 

Money  is  not  at  the  heart  of  the  Issue 
here.  The  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  President's  Executive  order  of  last 
June  have  initiated  a  wide  ranging  vari- 
ety of  programs  in  each  State  to  combat 
the  unemployment  of  veterans.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  of  motivation.  The  programs 
exist,  but  are  not  actively  used  on  be- 
half of  the  disabled  veteran.  The  prob- 
lem Is  also  one  of  publicity.  The  programs 
are  known  to  the  project  director,  but 
not  to  the  general  public. 

One  group  endeavor,  an  attempt  to 
provide  publicity  for  the  disabled  vet- 
eran, is  the  Job  Fair  concept.  Employed 
already  in  32  States,  they  have  been  very 
successful.  They  estimate  that  they  have 
placed  10  to  15  percent  of  those  veterans 
who  have  attended  and  who  were  seek- 
ing employment.  This  program,  the  re- 
sult of  citizen  action  and  VA  sponsor- 
ship. Illustrates  the  need  for  publicity.  In 
order  to  bring  the  pUght  of  the  disabled 
veterans  to  national  attention. 

While  the  GI  educational  benefits 
could  benefit  many,  VA  educational  funds 
go  unused  in  many  instances.  Many  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, have  provided  4  years  of 
tuition — free  education  to  recent  vet- 
erans. For  years,  GI  educational  benefits 
have  existed.  Publicity  and  effort  can 
make  their  Importance  better  known  to 
the  veteran. 

While  the  President's  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  has  made  an  effort  to  pub- 
licize the  handicapped  citizens  plight, 
veteran  or  nonveteran,  society  continues 
to  ignore  them.  Only  the  most  recently 
constructed  public  buildings  contain 
ramps  for  wheelchairs.  Army  base  thea- 
ters exclude  the  wheelchair.  Most  pub- 
lic transportation  facilities  require  com- 
panions for  the  blind  and  handicapped. 

The  aversige  American  discriminates  by 
his  attitude  against  the  disabled  veteran. 
The  State  governments  discriminate  by 
their  apathy.  The  Federal  Government, 
large  and  unwieldy,  has  cooperated  In 
this  discrimination  by  multiplying  pro- 
grams rather  than  services  to  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  active  enough  in  the 
attempt  to  include  the  disabled  veterans 
in  their  placement  programs. 

The  handicapped  In  this  country  con- 
stitute another  minority  group  and 
should  be  provided  for  in  our  society. 

I  introduced  legislation  on  December  9, 
1971,  H.R.  12154,  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  specifically  include 
the  handicapped.  This  bill  would  make  it 
illegal  to  discriminate  against  any  handi- 
capped individual  or  to  deny  him  access 
to  federally  assisted  programs,  unless 
there  is  a  bona  fide  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary  to  the  normal  operation 
of  the  particular  program.  This  amend- 
ment win  reinforce  prior  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  disabled  American  by  making  the 
spirit  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
law  equal. 

While  the  amendment  will  make  the 
letter  of  the  law  supportive  of  the  dis- 
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abled  veterans,  other  efforts  must  be 
made  to  make  this  proposed  amendment 
effective.  We  must  increase  the  national 
awareness  of  the  veteran  as  a  job  can- 
didate by  emphasizing  the  skills  he  brings 
to  the  civil  employment  market.  We  must 
improve  utilization  of  existing  programs 
that  can  link  the  veteran  with  Job  and 
training  opportunities.  We  must  stimu- 
late the  further  foi-mation  of  action 
groups  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to 
marshal  available  resources.  And  finally, 
we  must  encourage  the  public  and  pri- 
vate employers  to  actively  seek  out  and 
hire  veterans. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  early  hearings  and  support  from 
my  colleagues.  This  endeavor  to  Insure 
the  protection  of  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  our  handicapped  citizens 
is  an  effort  that  deserves  the  support  of 
all  Americans. 


INDIAN      ARMY      LOOTED      MILLS, 
PLANTS,     AND     FACTORIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
lack  of  objectivity  by  the  U.S.  press  over 
the  developments  in  the  Indian-Pakistani ' 
conflict  going  as  far  back  as  the  original 
problem  when  the  Pakistani  Army 
cracked  down  on  Bengali  political  lead- 
ers. 

A  story  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  was  of  special  Interest  to  me 
since  it  reported  on  problems  that  Ban- 
gladesh Is  evidently  facing  as  a  result  of 
certain  actions  by  the  Army  of  India.  As 
a  news  article,  this  speaks  for  Itself,  and 
I  Insert  it  in  the  Record  : 
Indian  Aemt  Looted  Mills,  Plants.  Fac- 
tories. Banglaossr  Officials  Sat 
(By  Martin  WooUacott) 
Khtilna.  Bangladesh. — Systematic  Indian 
army  looting  of  mills,  factories  and  offices  In 
the  Khulna  area  has  angered  and  amazed 
Bangladesh  civil  officials  here. 

The  looting  took  place  In  the  first  few  days 
after  Indian  troops  arrived  In  the  city  Dec. 
17.  but  In  the  words  of  one  official.  It  was 
not  "ordinary  looting." 

MlU  and  factory  storerooms  where  spare 
parts  for  the  machines  were  kept  were  broken 
into  and  their  contents  loaded  on  trucks 
and  taken  back  to  India. 

Electric  motors  for  machinery  were  partic- 
ularly sought  after.  Also  taken  were  type- 
writers, duplicating  machines,  telephones 
and  other  office  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  one  jute  mill.  It  Is  claimed, 
virtually  every  machine  there  was  carried 
off.  A  port  official  who  refused  to  be  Identified 
said  that  when  he  went  into  his  office  after 
the  end  of  the  fighting.  It  was  completrty 
bare.  Desk,  telephone,  filing  cabinets,  all  had 
been  taken. 

Another  Bangladesh  official  said.  "This  was 
organized  looting  which  for  a  few  days  was 
on  a  large  scale.  Fortunately,  new  spare  parts 
were  the  main  target  In  the  factories,  so  with 
the  existing  machinery  we  have  been  able  to 
restart  the  work.  We  also  had  looting  by  the 
Mukti  Bahlnl  East  Pakistan  guerrUla  army 
but  that  was  the  random  looting  you  expect 
of  soldiers.  As  far  as  the  Indian  army  looting 
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waa  concerned,  we  think  there  may  have 
been  a  tlc-up  between  certain  army  officers 
and  merchants  In  Calcutta." 

Khulna  district  authorities  have  reported 
the  looting  to  the  new  Bangladesh  govern- 
ment. The  current  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  stolen  machlnpry  stands  at  about  $1 
million. 

The  Bangladesh  government  Is  understood 
to  have  protested  to  the  Indian  government, 
which  is  taking  steps  to  recover  the  stolen 
goods. 

According  to  officials  here,  another  problem 
in  the  Khulna  area,  easily  accessible  from  In- 
dia, is  that  the  amount  of  illicit  trade  both 
ways  is  increasing  daily.  Indian  cigarettes, 
oil,  kerosene,  matches,  salt  and  other  goods 
are  coming  in  while  eggs,  fish  and  milk  are 
going  out. 

Indian  calendars  featuring  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi,  Bangladesh  Prime  Minister 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  and  Gen.  Manek- 
shaw,  the  Indian  army  commander  in  chief, 
are  cu  sale  at  every  bazaar. 

Bangladesh  as  yet  has  no  trade  pact  with 
India,  and  in  any  case  the  country's  new 
state  trading  corporation  is  supposed  to  han- 
dle all  Import  and  export  deals. 

Two-way  smuggling,  which  has  developed 
in  the  Khulna  area  and  no  doubt  elsewhere, 
means  that  trade  with  India  la  subject 
neither  to  control  nor  to  customs  duties  and 
tariffs. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  smuggling,  civil  of- 
ficialB  have  directed  that  the  border  poets 
once  manned  by  the  old  East  Pakistani  Rifles, 
an  elite  military  unit,  sho\iId  be  reoccupled 
by  men  of  the  new  national  militia,  formerly 
Muktl  Bahini. 


SST  OR  ATC— IMPUCATIONS  OP  A 
POLITICAL  DECISION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  consider  the  creation  of 
an  effective  new  arm  for  the  Congress, 
an  OflBce  of  Technology  Assessment,  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  10243. 

I  submit  there  is  solid  evidence  of  the 
need  for  KM.  10243  In  our  torturous 
experience  last  year,  dealing  with  the 
SST  issue,  a  prime  example  of  how  the 
C(Xigress  too  often  wrestles  almost 
blindly,  lacking  its  own  adequate  sources 
of  information,  when  making  decisions 
which  involve  complex  technologies  and 
their  potential  for  immense  good,  or  bad. 

Therefore,  I  call  to  the  urgent  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  fascinating  and  I  be- 
lieve accurate  analysis*  of  our  struggle 
over  the  SST  decision,  written  by  a  very 
respected  friend  of  many  of  us  here.  Dr. 
Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  now  professor  of  en- 
gineering and  public  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  in  Seattle. 

His  article,  titled  "SST — Implications 
of  a  Political  Decision,"  was  published  in 
Astronautics  and  Aeronautics  for  Octo- 
ber 1971. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  alive  knows  better 
from  his  own  practical  involvement,  plus 
scholarly  study,  the  strengths,  and  many 
weaknesses  of  our  congressional  process 
for  making  decisions  concerned  with  sci- 
ence and  technology,  than  does  Ed  Wenk. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  SST  decision- 
making, which  follows  here,  one  conclu- 
sion is  this: 
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Every  participant  .  .  .  needs  to  be  better 
prepared  by  technological  assessment. 

And  he  declares  specifically  that  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  10243  "would  take  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  reinforcing  congressional 
access  to  expert  analysis." 

I  submit  the  Congress  crucially  needs 
that  major  step,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  study  Ed  Wenk's  analysts: 
SST — Implications  of  a  PoLmcAL  Decision 
(By  Edward  Wenk,  Jr.) 

With  the  dust  settled  and  the  battle  cries 
stUled,  a  postmortem  search  for  clues  to  the 
demise  of  the  late-lamented  SST  may  help 
prepare  us  for  the  future.  Similar  issues  will 
likely  be  examined  In  a  public  forum  on  the 
beneflcient  application  of  technology  to 
meet  national  goals  and  on  new  opportuni- 
ties for  partnership  between  the  govern- 
mental and  the  private  sectors  to  create  and 
manage  large  new  enterprises. 

In  retrospect,  both  sides  would  probably 
agree  on  a  number  of  points  concerning  the 
SST: 

Among  the  contending  parties  there  was 
confusion  both  about  the  nature  of  the  key 
issues  and  how  to  resolve  them.  Judging  by 
the  public  record  at  the  moment  of  truth, 
one  might  have  supposed  the  SST  decision 
was  largely  an  environmental  issue.  In  fact, 
this  was  only  one  among  perhaps  a  dozen 
in  a  web  of  complex  and  unprecedented  ques- 
tions involving  technology  for  which  familiar 
patterns  of  decision-making  and  planks  of 
national  policy  were  conspicuously  lacking. 

The  magnitude  of  the  project  and  its  risks 
called  for  supportive  efforts  by  both  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  but  a  balanced  relation- 
ship never  matured. 

Insufficient  homework  was  done  on  both 
sides  in  winnowing  from  the  plethora  of  in- 
formation and  guesses  a  meaningful  array  of 
verifiable  facts.  In  the  absence  of  a  convinc- 
ing rationale,  the  last-minute,  belated  burst 
of  lobbying  by  both  sides  proved  naive  and 
even  counterproductive. 

The  SST  cutoff  was  a  political  decision — 
not  economic,  social,  technological,  or  envi- 
ronmental— but  political.  Politically  deter- 
mined Issues  Inevitably  tend  to  be  accom- 
panied by  as  much  heat  as  light,  and,  sadly, 
the  very  word  "political"  has  come  to  have 
negative  connotations  for  much  of  the 
public. 

Future  technological  Issues  may  suffer  the 
same  fate  In  a  deluge  of  rhetoric  because 
of  Inadequate  or  belated  technological 
assessment. 

Case  History  of  the  Patient:  First,  a  brief 
chronology. 

Early  1950s— Faint  stirring  of  the  concept 
of  a  civilian  supersonic  transport. 

1956 Feasibility  study  launched  by  NACA 

of     requisite     powerplants     for     supersonic 
flight. 

1958 — B-70  bomber,  prelude  to  SST,  con- 
tracted for  with  North  American  Aviation. 
Program  soon  scrapped  after  $330  million  of 
research,  on  grounds  that  ICBM  rendered 
manned  bombers  obsolete.  Federal  Aviation 
Act  created  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  au- 
thorized development  of  civil  aeronautics. 
The  aerospace  industry  began  independent 
studies  of  a  privately  financed  SST,  but 
found  a  prototype  development  necessary  to 
solve  key  technical  problems  and  the  cost 
of  this  beyond  its  borrowing  capacity. 

1960 — General  Elwood  R.  Quesada,  chief  of 
tho  new  FAA,  undertook  studies  of  an  SST, 
contending  the  XJS.  could  not  neglect  the 
competition  In  market,  prestige,  and  leader- 
ship from  the  USSR  and  the  Anglo-French 
consortium.  His  request  for  funds  was 
trimmed  by  Budget  Bureau.  Quesada's  suc- 
cessor, Najeeb  Halaby,  assumed  SST  advoca- 
cy, urging  through  "Project  Horizon"  and  the 
Supersonic  Transport  Advisory  Group  that 
development  of  a  commercial  SST  with  gov- 
ernmental assistance  be  deemed  a  national 
objective. 
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1961 — ^Appropriated  for  supersonic-trans- 
port development;  $11  million. 

1962 — Appropriated :  $20  million. 

1963 — British-French  decision  announced 
to  proceed  with  Concorde.  Jtme  6.  President 
Kennedy  announced  U.S.  commitment  to 
supersonic  plane  (with  an  additional  $60- 
mllllon  appropriation) .  He  said,  "Neither  the 
economics  nor  the  politics  of  International 
air  competition  permit  us  to  stand  stUl  in 
this  area  ...  An  open  preliminary  design 
competition  will  be  initiated  ...  If  these 
initial  phases  do  not  produce  an  aircraft 
capable  of  transporting  people  and  goods 
safely,  swiftly,  and  at  prices  the  traveler  can 
afford  and  the  airlines  find  profitable,  we 
shall  not  go  further. . . ." 

1964 — First  Congressional  debate  on  Issue; 
cutoff  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 109  to  26.  Early  in  a  long  series  of 
special  fetislbillty  studies  by  varloiis  parties, 
one  by  Stanford  Research  Institute  con- 
cluded that  there  was  "no  economic  justi- 
fication for  an  SST  program." 

1965 — President  Johnson  called  for  18 
months  of  additional  research  before  con- 
struction. 

1966 — Intensive  opposition  developing  In 
Congress,  especially  from  Representative 
MacGregor  and  Senator  Proxmire,  leading  to 
cuts  In  every  subsequent  appropriation  bill. 
Studies  by  NASA  and  OST  raised  questions 
about  noise.  December  31,  Boeing  and  GE 
announced  as  wieners  of  design  competition. 

1968 — Johnson  Administration  continued 
support  for  SST,  including  explicit  assign- 
ment of  project  to  newly  hatched  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  In  autumn,  Boeing 
announced  Its  swlng-wlng  design  would  be 
scrapped,  reeiiltlng  In  a  technological  setback 
of  18  months. 

1969 — Ad  hoc  committee  chaired  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation  James  M.  Beggs 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  review  the 
SST.  Resultant  report  not  released  until  Oc- 
tober 31,  under  severe  Congressional  pres- 
sure. Final  draft  of  committee  report  ap- 
parently watered  down  members'  criticisms 
and  exaggerated  positive  findings,  bringing 
sharp  and  bitter  comment  from  other  gov- 
ernment officials  representing  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  Department  of  Interior, 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  etc.  Confidential 
study  undertaken  by  outside  experts,  through 
office  of  the  President's  Science  Advisor,  rec- 
ommended withdrawal  from  SST  prototype 
on  various  grounds,  detailed  later.  Report  not 
accepted  by  President,  but  rather  held  under 
executive  privilege  until  court  action  com- 
pelled Its  release  late  in  1971. 

1970 — SST  debate  caught  fire,  with  full 
parliamentary  maneuvering  in  Congress.  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
adopted  in  response  to  newly  aro\ued  public 
concern.  Environmental  Implications  of  SST 
began  to  emerge  staccato.  In  May,  DOT  ap- 
propriations request  of  $290  million  for  SST 
squeaked  by  House  by  102-to-86  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  delete  all  SST  funding.  Test 
vote  of  176  to  162  shut  off  debate.  In  Senate, 
amendment  by  Senator  Proxmire  used  envi- 
ronmental Issue  to  cut  off  SST  (vote  of  53 
to  41 ) .  Conference  committee  met  to  recon- 
cile controversy;  their  resolution  favoring 
SST  was  backed  by  House  205  to  186  but  op- 
posed In  the  Senate  by  a  filibuster  which 
overrode  two  attempts  at  cloture.  With  time 
running  out  on  the  9l8t  Congress,  a  com- 
promise was  reached  to  continue  to  fund  at 
the  $210-mllllon  level  until  next  Congress. 

1971 — March,  House  reversed  earlier  posi- 
tion and  acted  twice  to  delete  SST  funding 
(217  to  303,  and  216  to  204) .  March  24,  Sen- 
ate gave  the  coup  <fe  grace.  51  to  46.  May, 
House  attemprted  to  revive  Issue  with  $85.3- 
mllllon  appropriation  passing  House  twice 
(201  to  195,  and  201  to  197)  but  faUlng  In 
the  Senate  (58  to  37).  The  conference  com- 
mittee then  agreed  with  Senate  position. 

The  patient  expired,  but  It  Is  clear  that 
the  SST  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  a 
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series  of  aUments  In  the  course  or  its  early 
maturation. 

Backgroimd:  Behind  these  events  lurked 
other  causative  situations  evolving  at  dif- 
ferent rates  and  In  different  forums. 

lu  the  land  of  free  enterprise,  we  have  a 
strong  and  proven  tradition  of  responding  to 
the  call  of  the  marketplace  with  goods  and 
services  targeted  on  a  consumer  body  of  some 
predictable  characteristics.  Where  only  the 
private  sector  is  Involved  and  profit  Is  a  clear 
motive,  perceptive  market  analysis  usually 
can  determine  whether  a  project  should  be 
undertaken.  But  the  case  of  SST  was  com- 
plicated by  a  mix  of  public  and  private  goals 
which  neither  government  nor  industry  could 
(or  should)  be  expected  to  ratlsfy  Inde- 
pendently, further  clouded  by  the  project's 
sheer  magnitude  and  high  risk,  attended  by 
market  and  technological  luicertalntles. 
Unique  characteristics  of  each  partner.  It 
was  lioped,  would  promote  a  profitable  col- 
laboration. But  In  the  development,  coopera- 
tion seems  to  have  burned  out  In  the  fever  of 
Jurisdictional  precedence  and  misunder- 
standing: The  Industry  began  to  assume  a 
subsidy  that  was  Initially  thought  unneces- 
sary, and  the  government  assumed  a  design 
state  of  the  art  that  had  not  been  achieved. 

TECHNICAL    UNKNOWNS 

On  this  latter  point,  sight  had  been  lost 
of  the  large  number  of  technical  unknowns 
confronting  the  project.  Symptomatic  of  the 
design  problems  was  the  fact  that  the  mov- 
able-wing design  had  to  be  hastily  changed 
to  a  fixed  wing.  The  gaps  might  have  been 
filled  if  the  fallout  from  B-70  development 
had  been  available,  as  expected  when  the  SST 
fuse  was  lit  In  1963.  But  when  the  B-70  was 
phased  out,  the  full  burden  of  development 
fell  on  Industry,  which  had  largely  grown 
accustomed  to  dependence  on  governmental 
support  when  undertaking  research.  (Some 
of  Boeing's  SST  research  proposals,  however, 
were  rejected  by  the  government.)  Moreover, 
the  government  Itself  was  seriously  remiss  In 
allowing  space  exploration  to  absorb  almost 
all  aerospace  research  talents  and  funds.  As 
far  back  as  1963,  Congress  had  been  calling 
for  a  re-balance  of  goals,  which  only  now.  In 
1971,  Is  perhaps  being  effected. 

During  the  SST  development,  the  airlines 
never  demonstrated  great  enthusiasm  over 
the  big  new  contender  for  their  favor.  They 
were  experiencing  low  load-factors  along 
with  Increased  costs,  and  were  having  diffi- 
culty even  honoring  their  commitments  for 
Jumbo  Jets.  None  of  the  lines  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  the  cost  in  a  free  market.  In  a 
psychologically  ho-hum  mood,  they  seem  to 
have  been  nudged  into  orders  mainly  by  the 
threat  of  their  competition  moving  to  SST, 
although  FAA  and  CAB  support  of  SST  was 
also  a  gentle  spiu-. 

Baffled  by  indifference  of  the  futvu*  em- 
ployers of  the  SST,  the  public  had  its  con- 
fidence further  shaken  by  the  P-111,  C-6A, 
and  repeated  criticism  by  the  GAO  as  to  the 
yaUdlty  of  predictions  about  cost  and  per- 
formance. 

Simultaneously,  the  new  ethic  of  environ- 
mental conservatism  was  taking  root,  re- 
flecting a  major  shift  In  social  values. 

The  body  politic  came  to  realize  that  a 
closed  environmental  system  can  absorb  only 
so  much  abuse.  The  new  awareness  had  been 
forced  largely  by  burgeoning  technologies 
powerful  enough  to  produce  con^lcuous 
damage  to  the  biosphere  or  the  social  envi- 
ronment, usually  in  the  form  of  unwanted 
and  unpredlcted  consequences  of  some  tech- 
nological initiative  which  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  ite  primary  purpose.  To  this  mood 
was  added  the  poUtlcal  counterpart  of  con- 
sumerism—more citizens  wanting  a  piece 
of  the  action.  Reqwndlng,  the  Congress 
made  preservation  of  the  environment  a 
political  issue  and  enacted  sweeping  new 
legislation. 
Concurrently,  the  House  Science  and  As- 
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tronautlcs  Committee  introduced  the  notion 
of  an  "early  warning  system"  by  Inquiries 
of  technology  assessment — ^processes  of  study 
to  foresee  the  socio-economic  Impact  of  tech- 
nological initiatives  and  then,  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  interest,  to  Identify  and 
evaluate  alternatives  which  could  avoid  or 
reduce  unfavorable  consequences. 

As  to  the  SST,  Its  vulnerabUity  had  been 
pointed  out  In  1969  in  the  two  adverse  re- 
ports submitted,  respectively,  by  the  In- 
house  Beggs  Committee  and  by  the  outside 
experts  assembled  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisor. 

The  first  report  reached  the  damaging  con- 
clusions that — 

1.  Regarding  balance  of  payments,  "an  ad- 
verso  impact  of  speed-induced  supersonic 
travel  on  the  U.S.  travel  accoimt  is  likely  to 
be  greater  than  the  estimated  beneficial  Im- 
pact of  supersonic  aircraft  sales." 

2.  On  economics,  there  was  uncertainty  be- 
cause of  "unveriflable  matters  of  judgment" 
of  experts,  coupled  with  military  experience 
that  "production  costs  have  often  been  more 
than  three  times  what  they  were  predicted 
to  be." 

3.  As  to  demand,  estimates  varied  from  200 
to  600  imits,  involving  conflict  between  cor- 
porate profits  and  retjirn  of  government  sub- 
sidy, since  cost  recovery  to  the  government 
would  not  be  possible  at  the  smaller  total  of 
350  planes  at  $48  million  each,  at  which  point 
profits  to  the  manufacturer  would  be  maxi- 
mized. 

The  second  report,  in  recommending  un- 
equivocal withdrawal  from  the  SST  prototype 
program,  cited  among  other  items  that  The 
Boeing  Co.  had  defaulted  because  the  re- 
quired takeoff  and  landing  runs  were  50% 
greater  and  speeds  substantially  higher  than 
specified  in  the  contract  (not  an  unusual 
problem  with  untried  technology);  that  the 
balance-of-payments  effects  were  likely  to  be 
small;  that  returns  to  the  government  on  Its 
projected  $1.3  billion  investment  would  come 
only  after  the  300  th  aircraft,  whereas  the 
market  was  probably  fewer  than  260;  that 
air-traffic  delays  in  major  airport*  would  re- 
duce interest  in  fiights  except  for  a  small 
group  of  International  businessmen;  and  that 
public  reaction  to  the  sonic  boom  in  both 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  could  be  expected  to 
lead  to  prohibition  of  operation  over  land. 

The  first  report,  toned  down  and  built  up, 
was  not  released  until  severe  Congressional 
pressure  brought  It  out  In  1969.  The  second 
report  was  never  unwound  from  the  wraps 
of  executive  privilege  until  long  after  the 
demise  of  the  patient.  A  suit  brought  by  the 
American  OivU  Llt>ertle8  Union,  Friends  of 
the  Eiarth,  and  the  Sierra  Club  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966,  and 
fought  to  the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals,  finally 
brought  the  report  to  light  in  August  1971, 
with  an  accompanying  press  release  by  Presi- 
dential Science  Advisor  Edward  E.  David 
seeking  to  diq^el  "certain  impressions  which 
have  arisen  depicting  the  government  as  at- 
tempting to  conceal  hitherto  undisclosed 
factual  data." 

Postmortem  Diagnosis:  Both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  SST  failed  in  critical 
ways  to  serve  their  cause  through  wise  use 
of  the  political  process.  Indeed,  It  seems  to 
have  gone  almost  unnoticed  that  a  key  ele- 
ment of  political  decision  making  is  the  ca- 
pacity to  sway  opinion  by  a  clear,  reasoned, 
and  sophisticated  presentation  of  facts.  Presi- 
dents Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  wece 
each  motivated  by  a  separate  vision,  but  none 
of  them  se«ms  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
unadulterated  objective  analysis. 

The  issues  Involved  were  patently  complex 
and  Interrelated;  some  were  without  prece- 
dent. Yet  there  was  Inadequate  effort  by  gov- 
ernmental and  Industrial  participants  to  lay 
out  all  the  Issues  at  the  beginning,  before 
political  trends  were  accelerated  by  massive 
vested  Interests  or  psychological  commit- 
ment.   Had    the    Issues    been    raised    early 
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enough  and  satisfied,  the  debate  vould  have 
been  more  constructive. 

On  the  side  of  the  proponents,  the  argu- 
ments Included  maintenance  of  national 
prestige  and  technological  superiority;  the 
historical  role  of  speed  as  a  positive  advance 
in  transportation;  underutillzatlon  of  a  bril- 
liant aerospace  capabUlty;  market  require- 
ments for  travel  In  the  1980e;  a  desirable  liai- 
son of  governmental  and  industry  in  promot- 
ing public  social  goals;  and  the  side  benefits 
to  be  expected  for  balance  of  payments  and 
for  employment. 

The  opponents  talked  of  worthier  alterna- 
tives for  national  priorities,  of  environmental 
hazards,  of  the  effect  of  further  governmen- 
tal expenditures  in  firing  up  Infiaiion,  of  gen- 
eral   hostility    to    uncontrolled    technology, 
and  whether  the  fast  craft  was  really  needed. 
National  prestige  has  two  sides.  As  a  de- 
sirable alternative  to  force,  In  a  world  that 
continues  to  be  Jarred  by  natlorLalism,  pres- 
tige remains  a  critically  Important  goal  In 
Its  own  right.  Historically,  different  aspects 
of  our  national  prestige  have  earned  durable 
respect  In  the  world  commumty — our  spirit  of 
Independence  and  love  for  freedom;  our  will- 
ingness to  accept,  even  to  promote,  change: 
our  open  society  and  technological  proweas. 
But  there  can  be  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  steps  taken  in  the  1970s  may 
be  respected  in  a  1980  world.  The  widely  ad- 
mired manned  Ixumr  landing  might  not  gain 
in  the  1980  world  acclaim  that  could  be  ac- 
corded a  breakthrough  In  cancer  research, 
effective  alternatives  to  DDT  for  malaria  con- 
trol, and  automobiles  free  of  exhaust  emis- 
sions. When  proponents  pointed  out  that  SST 
could  aid  the  nation  In  efforts  to  maintain 
world  order  and  economic  growth,  a  respon-  • 
sibillty  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  after  WW  II, 
they  may  not  have  considered  such  adverse 
effects  as  the  sonic  boom,  which  could  prove 
an    embarrassing    environmental    albatross. 
And  certainly  it  was  unjustified  to  question 
the  patriotism  of  SST  opponents    (as  was 
done  in  debate)  on  grounds  of  their  under- 
mining national  prestige. 

As  the  decision  came  closer  to  the  wire, 
other  levels  of  prestige  came  into  view;  the 
prestige  of  executive -branch  departments  and 
even  of  the  individual  protagontsts  them- 
selves. At  the  end,  the  loftiest  possible  level 
of  prestige  was  involved — the  Presidential  of- 
fice Itself.  Although  the  White  House  staff 
usually  proves  cautious  about  leaving  open 
an  escape  hatch  of  Presidential  options  when 
defeat  appears  likely,  alternative  exits  here 
were  closed.  Further  concerned  by  growing 
unemployment,  the  President's  only  reason- 
able tactic  left  was  to  fight  hard  for  victory. 
In  the  frantic  scramble  to  mount  a  last- 
minute  blitz,  the  office  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisor  entered  the  campaigning,  five 
major  airlines  were  enlisted  to  support  the 
SST  in  some  contradiction  to  their  earlier 
coolness  toward  SST  in  reaction  to  the  Beggs 
Committee  1969  study,  and  a  govemmentally 
facUltated  lobby  of  industry  and  labor  raised 
$350,000  for  full -page  ads  and  a  campaign  of 
high-pressure  tactics. 

At  the  end,  proponents  raised  two  impor- 
tant economic  issues.  The  development  of 
SST,  they  contended,  would  support  the  na- 
tional objective  of  full  employment  and 
would  Improve  the  balance-of-payments  pic- 
ture. Yet,  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  almost 
all  nationally  known  economists  opposed  the 
SST.  They  disagreed  sharply  with  proponente. 
as  to  whether  SST  production  would  actually 
generate  Jobs  or  would  simply  divert  the  la- 
bor force  from  subsonic  jumbo  Jets.  And  on 
the  question  of  gold  flow,  many  felt  that  the 
effect  might  actually  be  adverse  in  that  more 
Americans  woiUd  be  stimulated  by  the  SST 
to  travel  abroad  and  spend  far  more  than 
would  be  recaptured. 

A  more  cogent  argument  involving  employ- 
ment was  the  contention  that  a  powerful, 
talented  aero^Mtce  capabUlty  had  been  as- 
sembled as  a  public  Investment  over  a  period 
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of  26  yettrs  to  protect  oxa  national  security, 
but  In  the  face  ol  military  cutbacks  together 
with  that  of  the  SST  this  capability  would  be 
dismantled  and  lost.  Moreover,  unemploy- 
ment In  the  Seattle  area  was  then  at  a  peak 
.  of  16  percent,  and  the  loss  of  the  contract  to 
Boeing  would  compound  the  regional  short- 
term  depression  that  was  affecting  mcmy, 
many  famlllei. 

LACK     OF     POUCT 

Both  considerations  reflected  a  de^>er  prob- 
lem: the  almoat  complete  lack  of  a  national 
policy  aa  a  frayne  of  reference  on  utilization 
of  our  nation's  scientific  and  engineering 
talents.  How  much  was  the  capability  worth? 
How  could  the  siirplus  capability  be  con- 
verted to  other  socially  viable  goals?  How 
could  a  problem  of  regional  unemployment 
be  met  on  a  longer-term  basis?  The  SST 
argument  represented  a  makeshift  effort  of 
.a  single  program  to  flll  a  vacuum  of  policy 
without  solving  fundamental  questlona.  Seat- 
tle unemployment  thus  Joined  prestige  as 
a  somewhat  masked  but  powerful  Issue  In 
the  fljial  Incandescent  moments. 

Slmxiltaneously,  the  opponents  were  scat- 
tering their  shots  over  a  wide  range  of  tar- 
gets not  propped  up  too  firmly  by  carefully 
reasoned  argimients.  Pointing  out  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  had  already  drained  off  any 
surplus  of  the  nation's  productive  free-en- 
terprise system,  they  asserted  that  a  whole 
bevy  of  desirable  progams  and  social  ambi- 
tions sboiild  be  ranked  ahead  of  SST  devel- 
opment. Urban  sprawl,  traffic  congestion, 
growing  medical  costs,  a  disadvantaged  one- 
third  of  the  population  deprived  of  effective 
citizenship — these  were  of  far  more  crucial 
Importance  than  what  was  alleged  as  a  play- 
thing for  the  elite  who  could  afford  to  pay 
the  premium  for  fast  travel — even  assuming 
some  beneflclal  economic  fallout  from  the 
project.  Realistically,  however,  tradeoffs  with 
SST  were  unlikely. 

The  Issues  of  environmental  hazards  were 
advanced  more  with  fervor  than  facts;  each 
newly  Issued  and  unevaluated  scientific  ob- 
servation was  rushed  nervously  Into  the  pub- 
lic forum  If  It  undercut  the  SST.  Some  old- 
fashioned  demagoguery  was  practiced  with 
the  cancer  scare.  As  to  economics,  a  map  was 
produced  showing  that  only  seven  states 
coiild  be  expected  to  benefit  directly  from  the 
SST;  that  at  a  time  state  and  local  govern- 
ments were  hoping  to  receive  fruits  of  a  new 
Federalism,  43  woiUd  lay  out  In  taxes  more 
than  they  would  receive.  This  latter  meat- 
and-potatoes  exercise  may  have  been  far 
more  potent  than  the  envlronmentcil  Issue 
to  a  CX>ngress  Impatient  with  White  House 
priorities  that  pushed  "citizen  concerns" 
further  and  fiu-ther  back. 

With  such  a  variety  of  Issues  swirling  in 
the  political  brew,  the  main  one  seemed  al- 
most lost.  Was  the  SST  reaUy  needed? 

Very  little  was  said  either  by  carriers  or  by 
the  government  about  the  results  of  market 
studies.  The  traffic  was  at  first  forecast  as 
though  the  faster  and  more  frequent  shut- 
tling of  SSTs  could  replace  subsonic  Jets  of 
any  size.  Such  questions  as  water  versus  land 
routes,  suitable  airport  runways,  and  inter- 
city flight  patterns  received  only  belated  at- 
tention. When  cost  estimates  were  given  by 
proponents,  they  were  based  on  a  600-craft 
fleet,  thus  unfortunately  fuzzing  up  the  real 
Issue  of  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  con- 
structing two  prototypes.  Only  toward  the 
end  did  proponents  mention  that,  once  those 
two  had  been  flown,  a  review  might  deter- 
mine the  wisdom  of  proceeding  In  light  of  an 
objective  evaluation  then  of  costs  and  en- 
vironmental effects.  By  then,  dismayed  by 
the  momentimi  of  the  advocates'  lobby,  op- 
ponents had  doubts  whether  the  enterprise 
could  be  stopped  by  some  future  review  after 
$1.3  billion  were  Invested.  As  a  matter  of 
plain  common  sense,  a  projected  technologi- 
cal development  should  Include  a  built-in 
checkpoint  where  cool  appraisal  can  deter- 
mine whether  to  go  forward  or  to  terminate 
because  prlorlUes  have  changed,  serious  im- 
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pediments  have  arisen,  or  cost  estimates  have 
proved  dangerously  faulty. 

All  parties,  moreover,  failed  to  predeter- 
mine the  share  of  the  cost  burden  to  be  borne 
respectively  by  Indust^  and  by  government. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  In  opposing  SST 
wanted  to  reduce  the  argument  to  a  private- 
enterprise  marketplace  issue;  but  clearly 
public  as  well  as  private  goals  were  at  stake. 
All  components  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system  have  depended  on  governmental 
partnership  in  funding — e.g.,  for  roads,  sea- 
ports and  channels,  ship  construction,  and 
passenger-train  operation.  Hinged  as  it  was 
on  nascent  technology,  the  SST  issue  had 
few  precedents.  Peaceful  application  of  nu- 
clear energy  to  electrical  power  generation 
was  perhaps  the  only  analogue;  but  lacking 
the  military  muscle  which  hurled  us  into  the 
nuclear  age,  the  SST  was  without  a  strong 
precursor.  An  earlier  Kennedy  proposal  would 
have  limited  government  Investment  to  9750 
milUon,  leaving  the  greater  burden  to  Indus- 
try. How  much  government  support  should 
buoy  up  new  technology  If  Industry  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  share  the  risk  remains 
a  moot  question  in  the  wake  of  the  SST 
debate. 

Finally,  it  should  simply  be  noted  that 
neither  side  lobbied  reasonably  and  logically 
for  the  same  reason:  neither  had  a  base  of 
consistent,  well-knit  judgments  to  back  up 
Its  position  on  an  Issue  of  such  high  tech- 
nological content  wherein  the  decision  de- 
pended critically  upon  scientific  fact.  The 
role  of  objective  expert  was  sadly  confused 
with  those  of  politician  and  advocate. 

While  SST  proponents  charged  the  en- 
vironmentalists with  uninformed  emotional- 
ism, they  bad  egg  on  their  own  faces.  As 
much  as  six  years  earlier,  in  1966.  both  NASA 
and  OST  had  Issued  pessimistic  reports  about 
noise. 

As  late  as  1969,  the  President  apparently 
received  a  staff  report  that  filtered  out  the 
uncertainties,  over  objections  by  officials 
who  raised  questions.  Congress  approached 
the  issue  with  both  sides  having  their  minds 
made  up  and  not  necessarily  wanting  to  be 
bothered  by  facts.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service — a  research  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress— had  made  valiant  efforts  to  assemble 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  situation;  but 
while  their  study  dealt  effectively  with  en- 
vironmental Issues,  it  did  not  consider  policy, 
economic,   and   administrative    questions. 

LACK  OF  ST7SZ  FACTS 

It  being  thus  incomplete,  the  report  was 
marketed  by  SST  supporters  as  evidence  that 
the  opposition  was  overwrought.  Between 
that  missed  congressional  opportunity  and 
the  executive  prlvUege  that  was  exerted  over 
expert  opinion  available  to  the  President 
(justifiable  In  this  author's  mind),  nowhere 
in  the  process  was  there  an  objective,  authori- 
tative, fact-gathering,  and  analytical  body, 
adequately  protected  by  prestige  and  posi- 
tion so  that  it  could  lay  out  for  the  public 
as  well  as  clients  the  facts,  implications, 
gaps,  and  alternatives  without  fear  of  re- 
taliation. 

The  public  witnessed  the  whole  contest, 
dismayed  but  no  better  informed. 

The  Inevitable  result.  In  an  argument  con- 
fused by  legitimate  differences  In  expert  in- 
terpretation of  facts :  the  process  of  decorous 
lobbying,  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  political  system,  was  violated  on 
both  sides  by  naivete  and  by  assertion  of  iin- 
proven  claims.  The  last-ditch  appeals  by  af- 
fected industry,  the  coalition  between  pri- 
vate and  governmental  vested  Interests,  and 
the  frantic  scrambling  by  all  parties  left  a 
bitter  taste  with  everyone  who  emerged  from 
debate — even  those  who  "won." 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the 
intimately  affected  State  of  Washington  did 
their  best,  but  at  what  political  cost  is  hard 
to  tell.  The  aggregate  of  congressional  ener- 
gies Invested  on  both  sides  squeezed  out  for 
months  other  major  Issues  which  might  bet- 
ter have  been  acted  upon.  And  the  horsetrad- 
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ing  implicit  in  such  efforts  to  mobilize  votea 
may  still  cost  dearly  in  future  sessions. 

Prognosis  for  Technology-Management  Is- 
sues: On  the  basis  of  this  diagnoslB,  a  few 
major  prescriptions  emerge  for  those  complex 
and  fascinating  "children  of  the  future" — 
issues  which  Involve  the  utilization  of  tech- 
nology to  serve  jointly  public  and  private 
goals  and  which  are  likely  to  require  admin- 
istrative reforms  In  new  coalitions  of  govern- 
ment and  industry. 

First  and  foremost,  any  such  Issue  can  be 
resolved  in  one  way  and  one  way  only:  by 
frank  acknowledgment  that  it  Is  a  political 
decision.  Approving  substantial  public  funds 
Is  one  way  of  setting  national  priorities. 
Where  else  can  such  action  legitimately  take 
place  but  at  the  highest  political  levels  In  the 
land? 

This  means,  first,  that  the  Issue  involves 
several  factors  of  our  social-economic  frame- 
work, and  the  outcome  of  any  decision  may 
affect  each  differently.  Very  likely  some  will 
win  and  some  lose.  What  is  "good  for  the 
country"  is  difficult  to  assess  in  a  pliuallstic 
society  where  a  whole  spectrum  of  public 
and  private  interests  are  in  competition,  and 
perhaps  in  disagreement  about  what  con- 
stitutes the  public  good.  The  political  process 
is  the  melting  pot  for  different  points  of 
view  and  the  essential  arena  for  compromise, 
bargaining,  and  accommodation.  Congress- 
men are  obliged  to  consider  the  local  con- 
stituency in  a  given  Issue — be  it  geographical, 
some  vested  interest  related  to  his  sponsoring 
state,  or  a  conunlttee  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Scholars  consider  only  the  President  to  have 
a  universal  constituency,  but  in  practical 
terms  his  concern  is  likely  to  oscillate  be- 
tween Interest  groups — depending  on  all  the 
other  Issues  on  his  agenda,  on  his  political 
equilibrium,  current  strength,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  future  reelection. 

Next,  a  political  decision  means  that  the 
Issue  seldom  heats  up  in  Isolation.  It  may  be 
Intricately  bound  up  with  questions  ostensi- 
bly unrelated  in  content  or  in  time,  so  that 
In  dealing  with  a  number  of  decisions  within 
the  same  time  frame,  domino  effects  occur  as 
each  in  a  sequence  of  separate  decisions 
nudges  its  neighbor.  In  turn,  the  substantive 
Issues  may  be  colored  by  political  ambitions, 
partisan  polarity,  and  relations  of  the  Con- 
gress with  the  President. 

Third,  a  certain  onus  attaches  to  the  con- 
cept of  political  decision-making.  Certainly 
the  hysteria  attending  the  last  days  of  the 
SST  did  nothing  to  allay  this  feeling  In  the 
mind  of  public  or  participants.  The  clumsy 
tactics  that  accompanied  the  public  act  of 
making  one  of  the  most  Important  technolog- 
ical decisions  of  o\ir  history  left  the  contend- 
ers exhausted  and  the  system  shaken.  They 
surely  reinforced  a  public  anxiety  that  some 
elements  of  the  political  process  are  inimical 
to  our  national  Interest  in  that  powerful 
lobbies  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority. 

This  anxiety  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  a 
more  Informed,  reasonable,  and  sophisticated 
approach  to  such  problems.  (Perhaps  the 
only  reasonable,  conservative  statement  in 
the  final  moments  came  from  Boeing's  pres- 
ident when  he  reestlmated  costs  to  restart- 
only  to  Infuriate  the  executive  branch  and 
congressmen  who  wanted  a  different  reap- 
praisal to  support  their  commitment.) 

If  there  Is  a  single  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  SST  debacle,  it  Is  that  none  oT  the 
advocates  was  prepared  from  the  beginning 
to  deal  with  the  issue  In  exactly  this  way  as  a 
political  decision. 

New  Homework  for  Political  Decisions: 
Homework  for  future  political  decisions  of 
this  magnitude  must  Include  sound  analysis 
in  advance  of  public  debate,  not  only  of  the 
Issues  but  of  the  very  process  of  political 
decision-making.  The  environmental  policy 
signed  into  law  Januray  1,  1970,  lor  which 
both  President  Nixon  and  the  Congress 
proudly  took  a  bow,  imposed  on  all  future 
technological  initiatives  Involving  the  fed- 
eral government  a  requirement  for  published 
assessment  tn  identify  possible  adverse  en- 
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vlronmental  effeots,  their  external  social  and 
economic  costs,  and  alternatives  considered 
and  rejected.  The  SST  escaped  that  public 
review  untu  congressional  debate,  and  then, 
under  pressure,  harsh  tactics  developed. 

In  the  open  forum  of  such  decision-mak- 
ing, the  aerospace  Industry  and  its  govern- 
mental sponsors  are  not  used  to  the  roxigh- 
and-timible  adversary  proceedings  of  a  polit- 
ical system  that  depends  on  public  con- 
sensus. In  the  future,  industry,  technologists, 
and  participants  in  the  political  process  must 
all  come  to  the  forum  armed  with  facts  and 
garrisoned  with  virtue — ^the  virtue  of  ac- 
knowledging a  common  obligation  to  protect 
the  planet  we  live  on  and  to  meet  the  needs 
and  claims  of  the  citizen.  It  is  a  travesty  on 
our  technological  age  that  our  institutions 
are  so  slow  that  we  find  a  single  Ralph  Nader 
as  major  Institutional  critic. 

Both  politicians  and  industry  must  listen 
more  attentively  to  the  dissenters.  The  en- 
vironmental warnings,  eepecially  as  to  noise 
and  sonic  boom,  had  been  sounded  repeatedly 
but  brushed  aside  until  too  late;  thus  the 
opportunities  for  a  technological  fix  were 
wasted.  As  part  of  this  attention  to  dissent, 
when  one  sector  of  government  becomes  a 
promoter  it  tends  to  behave  so  as  to  enhance 
its  relative  Influence  and  minimize  adverse 
factors  Inimical  to  its  development.  Another 
must  play  watchdog,  a  role  now  shared  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Their 
performance  thus  bears  watching. 

A  new  factor  is  the  growing  public  hostUity 
to  science  and  technology.  To  be  stue,  a 
small  and  articulate  group  of  environmen- 
talists wants  to  turn  off  technology  entirely. 
Some  In  this  group  intemperately  Ignore 
what  technology  has  contributed  to  a  society 
increasingly  freed  from  hunger,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  disability.  But  others  concerned 
with  our  social  well-being  look  more  analytl- 
caUy  at  the  overbalancing  adverse  potential 
of  a  new  phenomenon:  the  power  of  tech- 
nology to  affect  the  nattiral  and  social  en- 
vironment, the  pace  of  change,  the  evolving 
concern  for  quality  of  life,  and  the  sheer  size 
of  technological  creations  spawned  by  a  mlli- 
tary-lndustrlal-sclentific  complex  essential 
to  our  post-war  national  security.  At  what 
CTltical  size,  they  ask,  will  such  behemoths 
become  Immune  to  social  control— their 
rampant  energies  unleashed  from  any  pur- 
poseful goals  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
destruct  button? 

In  seeking  clvUian  applications  of  their 
know-how,  the  aeroepace  Industry  may  have 
to  take  a  new  approach  to  market  analysis 
and  Include  In  their  reckoning  the  continu- 
ous advice  of  non-technlcal  disciplines  to  ex- 
amine socio-economic  Implications.  Such 
technological  assessment  by  the  private  sec- 
tor necessarily  assumes  a  heightened  sense  of 
social  responslbUlty,  vdth  special  attention 
to  social  priorities  and  second-order  conse- 
quences when  goals  are  jointly  public  and 
private. 

FaUure  of  proponents  to  meet  such  re- 
quirements simply  hands  an  ammunition 
wain  to  those  who  would  gun  down  all  tech- 
nological innovation.  In  the  SST  debate 
pr^nents  were  obliged  to  compensate  by  a 
nasty  lobby  for  their  procrastination  over 
nve  years  during  which  questions  about  the 
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environment  and  costs  were  avoided.  If  com- 
parable decUlons  are  to  be  handled  that 
crudely  in  the  future,  technology  faces  seri- 
ous danger  Indeed. 

The  concern  for  proper  utUlzatlon  of  un- 
deremployed talent  should  be  treated  as  a 
separate  issue,  to  overcome  the  default  in 
national  policy.  The  conservationists  con- 
cerned with  waste  avoidance  may  recognize 
for  instance,  problems  with  human  as  weu  as' 
natural  resources. 

In  short,  the  proponents  of  new  techno- 
logical change  and  Innovation  must  consider 
the  socially  desirable  as  well  as  technlcaUy 
feasible.  Every  participant  in  the  technologi- 
cal process  needs  to  be  better  prepared  by 
technological  assessment,  with  anticipatory 
rather  than  reaction  analysis.  Timing  is  of 
the  essence— to  elicit  light  rather  than  heat 
This  places  an  obligation  on  government  on 
Industry,  and  on  the  professions.  It  also 
places  an  obligation  on  the  public.  But  where 
will  they  find  expertise? 

Some    authcwitaUve,    sophisticated    body 
perhaps   Independent   of   both   branches   of 
government  and  better  sheltered  from  winds 
of  Interest  and  gales  of  emotion,  should  be 
available  to  examine  both  human  values  and 
technologl.»l  opportunities,  lay  out  the  facte 
with  objectivity  and  candor,  and  Illuminate 
alternatives.  ThU  oould  be  in  effect  a  tech- 
nological ombudsman,  as  I  proposed  In  the 
form  of  a  future-orlenited  "Commission  on 
Social  Management  of  Technology"  to  col- 
lect, evaluate,  and  publicize  such  informa- 
tion. (Proceedings  of  October  1970  National 
Conference  on  Goals,  Policies,  and  Programs 
m  Federal   and  Start*  CSovemments.)    Such 
steps  would  maximize  room  for  maneuver 
and  assist  the  dedslon-maker  with  evaluated 
options;  It  would  also  give  the  affected  but 
unrepresented  some  opportunity  for  an  in- 
formed voice  in  the  political  process.  This 
concept    has    been   picked   up   by   Senators 
Warren  Magnuson  and  Philip  Hart  in  S-1800 
introduced  May  6,  1971. 

A  bin  to  create  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  progressed  much 
farther  through  the  legislative  mill  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Develc^ment  chaired  by  John  W.  Davis 
has  recently  reported  out  the  House  version, 
H.R.  10243,  and  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee  imder  B.  Everett 
Jordan  has  the  Senate  variant,  S-2302,  under 
consideration.  If  enacted,  the  bUl  would  take 
a  major  step  toward  reinforcing  oongreesional 
access  to  expert  analysis. 

The  industry  that  mobilized  American  ge- 
nius to  meet  threats  to  the  Free  World  In  the 
1940s  and  19508  is  challenged  by  new  oppor- 
tunities of  dealing  with  peaceful  appUca- 
tlons  of  technology.  The  aerospace  industry, 
which  distinctively  excels  In  systems  analysU, 
wlU  be  called  upon  to  translate  its  skills  to 
a  broader  scheme  of  people,  their  concerns, 
and  institutions.  Since  the  process  involves 
a  ciulous  blend  of  science,  economics,  law. 
and  politics,  a  new  dimension  of  Industrlai 
capability  must  be  developed  to  meet  a  full 
range  of  social  needs  and  hiunan  values  to 
make  our  constitutional  system  more  ra- 
tional In  a  technological  age. 

Technologloal  prowess  might  then  be  bet- 
ter matched  by  political  wisdom.  The  SST 
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SUMMARY  OP  SOIL  AJXO  WATER 
CONSERVA-nON  ASSISTANCE  AC- 
TIVrnES  IN  THE  NINTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HABHLTON 

OF  INOUKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB3ENTATIV1» 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  working  in  SoU  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  development  not  only 
of  rural  areas,  but  of  areas  which  are 
making  a  transition  from  rural  to  urban 
in  makeup. 

This  role  is  especially  appiu^nt  in  the 
rural  counties  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana.  Officials  of  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  and  the  SoU  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts  have  been 
anticipating  and  promoting  a  shift  from 
completely  rural  programs  to  programs 
which  meet  the  needs  of  rural  and  urban 
residents  alike.  »"»«»" 

Prom  July  1  through  June  30.  1971 
546  land-users  in  the  district  were  as- 
sisted in  preparing  inventories  and  evaJ- 
uaUons  of  conservation  plans.  In  aU 
2  494  land-users  applied  one  or  more  of 
the  recommended  conservation  practices 
rangmg  from  recreational  developments 
to  plaat.  wildlife  or  woodland  manage- 
ment improvements. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  following 
sumxnary  of  accomplishments  for  the 
year  m  the  Ninth  District : 

Stjmmaby  of  Son,  akd  Watkb  Conservation 
Assistance  AcnvrniB  m  thi  Ninth  Con- 
gressional DlSTEKT 

There  were  428  new  SoU  and  Water  Con- 
servation DUtrlct  Cooperators  in  FT  1971 
bringing  the  total  District  Cooperators  to 
8,923asof  July  1,1971.  i^^wrs  w 

'.A^?!^/'^^  ^■/®''°  through  June  30,  1971, 
646  land  users  in  the  District  were  agisted 
In  preparing  inventories  and  evaluations  or 
conservation  plans  and  in  revising  79  addi- 
tional conservation  plans. 

For  the  same  period:  4,622  individual  land 
users  were  assisted;  11,662  total  technlaS 
services  were  provided  to  individual  land 
users;  2,494  land  users  applied  one  or  more 
conservation  practices;  173  units  of  govem- 
S^r^^J**"  •s«l«»t«»:  26  groups  were  assisted: 
875,110  acres  have  been  soU  surveyed  and 
mapped  to  date;  141,272  acres  of  these  soU 
surveyed  acres  were  accomplished  in  FY  1971 

As  follows  are  a  number  of  other  conserva- 
tion accomplishments  which  took  place  m 
the  District  with  Sou  Conservation  Service 
technical  assistance.  These  accomplishments 
were  carried  out  primarily  on  rural  agricul- 
tural land. 


On  the  land 

Fiscal  year  June  30, 

1971  1971 

pJhii?'?!!;''^.*'  '•5"»«o''  iJevelopmenU 229  >  922 

Public  recreation  developments....                                            ^  ^'"S 

Coniervation  cropping  system "1 19  .75  .37  cS 

Critical  area  planting...:             "'«,  iVIIo 

Crop  residue  management.:::;"" 22  671  w'im 

o|vj,rs,on terraces ::::::::::::::::::::::     UiUl  i.i«;i5i 

5*p«rtf7riniiimVirt"::::::::::::::: ^  f-w 

field  windbreak* " "^  If?, 

tKSSiw.-.::::::::::::::-- >■««•  2.«0;>56 


Numtwr. 

Do. 
Acres. 

Oo. 

Do. 
Feet. 
Number. 

Do. 
Feet. 
Number. 
Feet. 

Do. 


Fiteal 


On  itie  land 
^        June  30 


1971    Units 


Grassed  waterways ^t 

Minimum  tillage 12037 

PaAire  and  hayland  management::::" 13'  7h 

Pasture  and  hayland  planting..                g'lS 

Recreation  area  improvement :: '  le? 

Tiledrans 1  inn  oSS 

Tree  planting.,.: '■  '""'^ 

Mf?  *»tlaBd  management.....::::: 50 

Wildlife  habitat  management 1  aS 

Woodland  Improved  harvesting 5' Ml 

Woodland  improvement...                      'Sg 

Land  reported  as  adequately  tnaUd:: 59  703 


6.082 

Acm* 

127.881 

Do. 

97,319 

Do. 

197.163 

Do. 

-   2.434 

Oo. 

22,201.289 

Feet 

18.224 

Acres. 

69 

Do. 

27.621 

Do. 

77.745 

Do. 

,  206.300 

Do. 

1,159,531 

Do. 
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MtsViti  OF  EXAMTLEa  Or  son.  CONBBKVATIOM 
BXBVICa  ASSISTAMCB  IN  BBOAO  RXSOTTBCB  FUtN- 
msa  AND  DKVXLOPIUNT  ACTIVmCB  PBOTIDB) 
THBOT70B  SOIL  AND  WATD  CONSXRVATTON 
DIBTUCTS  IN  THS  NINTH  CONGBXaSIONAL 
DIBTBICT 

Fagette  Oount]/  Soil  and  Water  Conaervation 
District 
A  Special  Project  to  solve  flooding  prob- 
lema  w«s  completed  with  SCS  teclinlcal  as- 
slstanoe  In  cooperation  with  REAP,  that  will 
benefit  agricultural  land  and  protect  45 
bomee  In  a  subdlTlsian  and  will  also  protect 
state  and  county  roads. 

Jackson  County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District 

Tbe  SCS  woriOng  through  the  SWCO: 

J»  sMistlng  tn  the  prepcuratlon  of  the  draft 
work  plan  for  the  Vernon  Forks  Watershed 
Projecta. 

Provided  soils  Information  and  Interpreta- 
tions Including  water  management  and  ero- 
sion control  for  the  establishment  of  four 
sanitary  landfills  In  Jackson  OTunty. 

Assisted  In  conducting  an  environmental 
workshop  for  teachers. 

Assisted  the  Brownstown  school  system  In 
the  development  of  a  outdoor  science  labora- 
tory on  the  school  property. 

Assisted  In  development  of  plans  for  the 
second  outdoor  teaching  laboratory  In  the 
ooiinty  for  the  Crothersvllle  school  system. 
Washington  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District 

The  SCS  woilElng  through  the  SWOD: 

Provided  technical  asslBtance  to  the 
County  Highway  Department  for  erosion 
centred  and  drainage. 

Provided  soils  information  and  Interpreta- 
tions to  City  of  Salem  for  Its  sanitary  land- 
fill site  selection  and  also  developed  an  ero- 
sion control  plan  for  the  site. 

Provided  technical  assistance  to  the  town 
at  Campbellsburg  for  erosion  control  and 
drainage. 

Provided  technical  assistance  to  the  three 
county  school  corporations  for  land  Shaping, 
grading  and  erosion  control. 

Provided  technical  assistance  to  the  City 
of  Salem  for  operation  and  management  of 
Henderson  Park. 

Developed  a  drainage  plan  for  the  Salem 
Airport. 

Assisted  other  USDA  agencies  in  a  coun- 
trywide grassland  program. 

Completed  Structure  No.  1  In  Delaney 
Creek  Watershed  and  have  Structiuv  No.  2 
under  construction.  Both  structures  are  for 
flood  prevention  and  irrigation  water. 

Latorence  County  soil  and  water 
conservation  district 

The  SCS  working  through  the  8WCD: 
Assisted  other  agencies  in  a  REAP  Special 
Project  for  pasture  and  hayland  establish- 
ment and  management. 

Provided  FHA  tbe  soils  information  and 
interpretations  for  suitability  of  soils  for 
waste  disposal  using  septic  tanks  and  fllter 
fields  at  proposed  new  development  sites. 

Soil  surveys 

Scott  County  has  completed  and  published 
a  soil  survey  report  with  SCS  technical  as- 
sistance. Floyd,  Clark  and  Shelby  Counties 
soil  surveys  are  ready  for  printing.  (An  in- 
terim report  has  been  developed  for  local 
use.)  In  Bartholomew  and  Jennings  Counties 
field  work  was  essentially  completed  in  FY 
71.  Both  SWCDs  are  planning  to  circulate 
an  interim  report.  SWCD  Supervisors  In  Dear- 
bom,  Ohio,  and  Jefferson  Counties  are  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  secure  county  funds 
to  accelerate  the  soil  mapping  in  their  area. 

Stucker  Fork  Watershed  In  Scott  County 
SWCD  now  has  completed  8  single  purpose 
structures  and  plans  are  being  made  to  con- 
struct 4  more  this  fiscal  year.  The  completed 
structiires  are  beginning  to  have  an  Impact 
on  the  flooding  problems  in  the  valley. 
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The  SCS  Watershed  Planning  Party  is  con- 
tinuing its  planning  efforts  on  the  two  Ver- 
non Forks  projects  and  hope  to  formulate 
the  plans  in  early  1972.  This  project  Includes 
several  multi-purpose  structures  for  water 
supply,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  as  well 
as  land  treatment. 

Local  sponsors  of  Indian  Creek  Watershed 
Project  are  currently  working  with  the  SCS 
Planning  Party  trying  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
to  their  areas  problems.  A  discovery  of  a 
geologic  fault  in  one  of  the  structure  sites 
has  caused  planning  people  and  the  local 
sponsors  to  look  to  other  alternative  sites. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Developynent 

The  Historic  Hoosler  Hills  BCftD  Project 
is  now  approved  for  planning.  Tbe  Education 
Committee  has  been  extremely  active  with 
its  primary  purpose  to  start  a  community 
college  type  program  Id  tbe  Versailles  Voca- 
tional SchooL  Presently,  Purdue  University 
and  Ball  State  are  cooperating  in  this  ven- 
ture. Recreation  Committee  has  been  work- 
ing diligently  promoting  recreation  and 
tourism  In  the  area.  It  has  printed  and 
distributed  signs  to  business  places  and  ex- 
changed numerous  material  to  advertise  the 
area.  The  Council  has  made  plans  to  formu- 
late a  forestry  committee  and  give  consid- 
eration  to  other  needed  committees. 

Resource  Planning 
SCS  and  SWCD  have  been  active  in  re- 
source planning  in  each  of  the  counties. 
SWDC  programs  are  continuing  to  shift 
rapidly  from  a  completely  rural  oriented 
program  to  one  of  an  assistance  to  all  vrlthln 
the  District.  Many  units  of  government  are 
being  assisted  with  soils  information  to  help 
them  in  their  planning  programs.  Many  of 
the  SWDCs  are  encouraging  local  leaders  to 
Implement  zoning  regulations  that  assure 
orderly  development  and  proper  uses  of  Idhd. 
This  is  a  slow  process.  The  SWDC  and  SCS 
are  assisting  and  progress  is  being  made. 
SWDC  Supervisors  in  Dearborn  and  Ohio 
Covmtles  are  working  with  the  SWDC  Super- 
visors in  the  other  counties  in  the  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  the  Indiana  Regional  Plan- 
ning Authority  (OKI) ,  and  are  assisting  the 
Planning  Authcorlty  by  providing  resource 
data. 


SUPPORT  FROM  ALL  SEGMENTS  OP 
SOCIETY  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRIVACY,  HUMAN  VALUES 
AND  DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NXW    JKSSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  briefly  discuss  some  of  the  sup- 
port which  has  been  received  for  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Democratic 
Institutions.  This  proposal,  sponsored  by 
primarly  myself  and  our  distinguished 
Republican  colleagfue,  Congressman 
Prank  Horton,  will  be  voted  upon  to- 
morrow. February  8. 1  would  urge  all  my 
coUeagues  who  have  yet  to  reach  a  firm 
decision  on  this  matter  to  consider  the 
excerpts  from  various  letters,  articles, 
and  editorials  I  sun  inserting  into  the 
RicoRD  today.  They  disclose  a  range  of 
support  that  I  regard  as  unprece- 
dented— all  segments  of  our  society  have 
some  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
erosion  of  individual  privacy  In  this 
country  and  are  rightly  alarmed  at  an 
overwhelming  trend  toward  eliminating 
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the  diversity  and  spontanei^  which  has 
been  a  central  creator  of  our  national 
power  and  prosperity. 

SKNATOR   SAM   J.   KBVIN 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  quite  probably  the  most  distin- 
guished authority  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  constitutional  law. 
The  actions  of  liis  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  have  been  enonnously 
effective  in  moving  the  Nation  toward  a 
respect  for  the  continuing  relevance  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  know  of  very  few 
Americans  who  would  dispute  the  opin- 
ions of  Senator  Ervin  in  this  area,  and  I 
am  very  proud  to  insert  the  Senator's 
personal  letter  to  me  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

U.S.  Senatk,  CoMicrrnx  on  thk 

JODIdAAT,       SUBCOICMITTKE       ON 
CONSTIT  U  TION AI.    RICHTS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  4.  1971. 
Hon.  CoaNxuvs  £.  Oallachxk, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Conorxssman  OAU.ACHES :  I  was  sorry 
to  leam  that  your  special  Subcommittee  on 
Privacy  had  been  aboliahed.  Tou  and  your 
colleagues  did  a  magnificent  Job  In  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  public 
the  consequences  of  a  national  data  bank 
and  the  serious  threats  to  privacy  from  some 
current  attitudes  and  practices  of  govern- 
ment and  private  organizations. 

There  is  a  real  need  in  the  Congress  for 
a  conunittee  which  can  devote  its  full  at- 
tention to  a  study  of  privacy  as  a  human 
value  necessary  to  our  society.  In  particu- 
lar, I  see  a  need  for  a  continuing  study  of 
those  elements  of  the  new  technology,  the 
machines,  devices,  Instruments,  methods, 
and  attitudes  which  bring  many  benefits  to 
society  but  which  also  may  sometimes  be 
used  to  violate  privacy  and  threaten  tbe 
liberty  of  individuals. 

Therefore,  I  wish  you  all  success  in  yoiir 
efforts  to  win  the  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions. 

With  kindest  wishes. 
Sincerely  yo\irs, 

6am  J.  Brvin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
might  say  tiiat  since  the  Senator  is  tak- 
ing dynamic  and  continuing  action  in 
the  area  of  privacy,  there  is  no  need 
for  a  special  group  here  in  the  House. 
I  would  argue  to  the  contrary  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  Senator  himself 
sees  a  need  for  a  group  whose  entire 
focus  is  on  privacy  and  the  multif aceted 
attacks  on  that  right — attacks  which 
come  actions  in  the  Federal  area,  in  the 
private  sector,  and  from  academic  and 
professions^  groups.  As  impressive  as 
Sam  Ervin's  work  has  been  In  this  area, 
he  recognizes  that  the  problems  are  so 
immense  that  even  he  and  his  splendid 
staff  cannot  alone  deal  adequately  with 
the  preservation  of  our  American  values. 

Second,  the  fact  that  a  Senator  has 
made  a  fine  record  In  this  field  is  no 
reason  for  the  House  to  ignore  its  re- 
sponsibilities. In  point  of  fact,  my  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Privacy  within 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions was  the  first  focus  on  the  issue  of 
privacy  in  either  body.  The  House  must 
continue  to  assure  its  responsibility.  If 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee had  retained  Jurisdiction  I  would 
not  be  urging  a  new  select  committee. 
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THX  ST.  LOUIS  post-dispatch 

On  December  30,  1971,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  one  of  the  truly  great 
newspapers  in  this  Nation,  editorially 
supported  the  creation  of  the  select 
committee.  The  Post-Dispatch  points 
out  that  when  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  declared  the  Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee  outside  its  jurisdic- 
tion, it  abolished  "a  lonely  outpost 
against  incursions  directed  at  one  of  a 
citizen's  most  precious  rights — the  right 
to  keep  parts  of  his  life  to  himself." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  offer  personal  tes- 
timony in  support  of  the  Post-Dis- 
patch's view  that  the  privaxiy  struggle 
I  have  been  waging  for  some  8  years  is 
indeed  a  lonely  outpost. 

I  insert  the  Post-Dispatch's  impor- 
tant editorial  at  this  point: 

An  Outpost  fob  Pbivact 

At  a  time  when  threats  to  individual  pri- 
vacy were  greater  than  at  any  other  moment 
In  American  history,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  last  spring  incompre- 
hensibly decided  to  drop  its  support  for  a 
continuing  inquiry,  under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey,  into 
problems  of  privacy.  Next  month,  the  House 
will  have  the  opportxmity  to  correct  this  mis- 
take by  voting  to  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Democratic 
Institutions. 

Understaffed  and  underfunded  as  It  was 
(it  received  Just  $75,000  over  seven  years). 
Mr.  Gallagher's  special  InqxUry  nonetheless 
rendered  the  nation  a  distinct  service.  Among 
other  things,  its  hearings  on  the  proposed 
computerized  national  data  bank  provided 
Congress  with  a  valuable  early  warning  on 
the  dangers  Inherent  in  such  a  system.  Per- 
haps even  more  important,  the  inquiry 
served,  along  with  Senator  Ervin's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  as  a  lonely 
outpost  against  incursions  directed  at  one  of 
a  citizen's  most  precious  rights — the  right  to 
keep  parts  of  his  life  to  himself. 

The  Select  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher presumably  would  be  chairman,  would 
not  confine  its  activities  to  monitoring  as- 
saults against  privacy  that  emanate  from 
Government,  although  that,  of  course,  re- 
mains the  largest  single  source  of  unneces- 
sary surveillance  and  information  gathering. 
It  also  would  pay  attention  to  the  dangers 
to  privacy  that  exist  in  the  private  use  of 
advanced  technology  and  In  the  use  of  new 
behavior  modifying  chemicals.  Not  only 
should  the  House  approve  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  should  provide  it  generous  support 
as  well,  for  its  proposed  task  is  one  of  great 
Importance  for  the  country. 

COMPUTKBWORLD 

Mr.  Speaker,  Computerworld  is  the 
leading  journal  of  the  computer  com- 
munity and  it  is  very  concerned  about  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
industry  can  fulfill  its  smticipated  growth 
potential.  During  the  years  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  computer's  capacity 
to  invade  privacy,  some  of  the  most  vocal 
support  I  have  received  has  come  from 
computer  people,  because  they  fully 
understand  the  dangers  of  the  misuse  of 
their  machines.  I  would  agree  with 
Computerworld  that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Privacy.  Human  Values  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  would  be  a  responsible 
and  continuous  "watchdog"  and  I  insert 
the  editorial  at  this  point: 

Watchdog  Nxbokd 

Eighty-four  percent  of  VS.  adults  think  the 
government    should    be    concerned    about 
regulating  the  use  of  computers  and  B7% 
CXVIII 100— Part  3 
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think  the  government  will  determine  what 
computers  can  or  cannot  be  used  for,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Aflps-r<nte  survey.  From  what 
we've  seen  so  far.  government  concerns  seems 
to  l>e  a  very  spotty  affair.  If  this  situation  Is 
allowed  to  continue,  pressure  for  govern- 
ment action  may  build  up  to  the  point  where 
some  single  computer-related  scandal  wUl 
result  in  an  outpouring  of  restrictive  leg- 
islation. 

What  is  needed  is  a  permanent  government 

watchdog  committee  to  continuously  monitor 

.  the  situation  and  to  recommend,  as  needed, 

the  minimum  amount  of  legislation  required 

to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

This  month  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  expected  to  vote  on  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values  and 
Democratic  Institutions.  We  urge  the  House 
members  to  establish  this  committee  so 
that  computer  use  can  be  "watchdogged"  now 
rather  than  "hoimded"  later. 

dr.  NICHOLAS  N.  KITTRIX,  DDtXCTOS  OF  AMERICAN 
UNIVKRfllTT'S  INSTITUTE  FOR  BTUUIXS  IN  JUS- 
TICE AND  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 

On  January  18,  1972,  at  page  204  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  inserted  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Kittrie  which  gives  example 
after  example  of  his  contention  that: 

There  is  a  human  modification  revolution 
upon  us.  which  in  its  magnitude  is  not  unlike 
the  industrial  revolution  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Techniques  to  monitor,  msmipulate  and 
absolutely  control  the  life  of  esush  Amer- 
ican are  in  use  now  and  their  number 
and  potential  are  known  only  to  an  elite 
of  experts.  I  contend  that  since  these 
new  devices  and  techniques  wUl  have 
such  a  great  impact  on  the  very  founda- 
tion of  human  values,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  have  a  body  which 
can  understand  and,  hopefully,  evaluate 
their  use.  As  in  the  case  of  the  computer 
and  its  applications,  there  can  be  and 
are  useful  roles  for  these  scientific  won- 
ders but,  as  Dr.  Kittrie  puts  it: 

They  can  seek  to  impose  a  totalitarian  and 
authoritarian  culture  of  uniformity. 

One  easy  way  for  that  to  happen  is  if 
public  men  permit  it  to  occur  by  default, 
and  the  select  committee  would  allow  the 
Congress  to  reassert  the  bsdance  in 
which  public  policy  decisions  are  sup- 
f>osed  to  be  made.  Now,  these  devices  are 
being  advanced  by  their  proponents  who 
never  have  to  answer  the  searching  ques- 
tions we  public  men  are  obliged  to  reply 
to. 

I  am  proud  that  Dr.  Kittrie  supports 
the  creation  of  the  select  committee  and 
I  insert  his  letter  at  this  point: 

The  American  Universftt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  25, 1972. 
Representative  Cornelius  E.  Oallacrek, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Deab   Representative   Qallagrxr:    I   have 
read  with  great  care  your  statement  before 
the  Rules  Committee  in  support  of  tbe  reso- 
lution to  create  a  Select  Committee  on  Pri- 
vacy,  Democratic   Institutions   and   Human 
Values.  I  fuUy  endorse  your  position. 

Science,  which  has  long  concentrated  on 
the  natural  world  which  constitutes  man's 
environment,  is  increasingly  developing  tools 
which  will  directly  affect  man's  very  being. 
I  firmly  believe,  as  I  stated  recently  at  the 
A.A.A.S.  Conference,  that  there  is  a  human 
modification  revolution  upon  us,  which  in 
Its  magnitude  Is  not  unlike  the  industrial 
revolution  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
But  while  the  industrial  revolution  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  production  of  goods 
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the  new  revolution  concerns  itself  with  the 
Improvement   and   control   of  man. 

Expectedly.  the  new  sciences  are  capable 
of  diverse  forms  of  utilization.  They  can  help 
foster  a  pluralistic  society,  in  which  con- 
flicting ideologies,  religions,  races  and  life 
srtyles  are  encouraged,  or  they  can  seek  to 
impose  a  totalitarian  and  authoritarian  cul- 
ture uniformity. 

It  is  vital  to  our  society  to  know  and  un- 
derstand the  tools  of  the  new  sciences  and 
to  provide  adequate  societal  scrutiny  and 
control  over  their  development  and  utiliza- 
tion. We  should  not  allow  a  rebappenlng  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  where  technological 
advance  went  on  for  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore we  fuUy  realized  its  societal  implica- 
tions. Only  a  few  nineteenth  century  think- 
ers were  alarmed  by  the  prospects  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  when  It  first  came  on  the 
scene.  Many  more  people  of  diverse  philo- 
sophical persuasions  are  now  concerned 
with  its  manifestations  as  they  have  become 
apparent  over  the  years:  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  its  benefits,  and  its  effects  on 
the  family,  on  employment,  on  natural  re- 
sources, on  the  environment,  and  on  the 
quality  of  life  generally. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  your  foresight 
m  urging  the  formation  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Privacy.  Democratic  Institutions  and 
Himian  Values.  It  is  not  too  soon  for  us  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  future  uses  of 
science  in  such  areas  as  Information  gath- 
ering and  data  banks,  l)ehavior  control  and 
human  modification.  We  cannot  stop  science 
but  we  can  help  direct  it.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  society's  leaders  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  N.  Kittrie, 
President  of  Law  and  Director. 

PSTCHOLOOY    TOOAT 

A  phenomenon  of  the  publishing  world 
is  the  emergence  of  specialized  maga- 
zines wliich  bring  a  particular  expertise 
to  bear  on  sf>eciflc  areas.  Psycliology  To- 
day is  probably  the  most  successful,  the 
most  widely  read,  and  often  quoted  of 
these  new  magazines.  In  its  January  1972 
issue  there  is  a  discussion  of  behavior 
modlflcatiwi,  triggered  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew's  attack  on  the  bcusic  atti- 
tudes of  its  practitioners  and  my  own 
revelation  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  had  funded  Prof.  B. 
F.  Skinner  with  $283,000  during  the  time 
he  wrote  his  very  popular  but  deeply 
antidemocratic  "Beyond  Freedom  and 
Dignity."  See  Congressional  Record, 
Volume  117,  Part  36,  page  47185.  for  my 
complete  remarks  on  this  Skinner  grant. 

What  I  regard  as  most  important 
about  this  article  is  that  tbe  editors  and 
reporters  of  Psychology  Today  are  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  about  the  new 
behavioral  technology  and  might  be  ex- 
pected by  some  to  disagree  totally  with 
anyone  who  had  doubts  in  the  area.  But 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  computer  indus- 
try's support  for  the  select  committee,  so 
the  psychological  community  recognizes 
the  necessity  for  careful  evaluation  of 
what  they  do.  For  example,  Kenneth 
Little,  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association,  is  quoted 
in  the  article  as  follows : 

All  I  hope  is  that  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress take  Fred  Skinner's  txx>k  seriously.  Be- 
havior shaping  is  here.  If  they  dismiss 
Skinner's  book,  decisions  will  be  made  at  a 
level  lieyond  their  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  understanding  "the 
technology  of  behavior"  and  giving  the 
people's  representatives  the  opportunity 
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to  exercise  their  respooslbilities  before 
behavior-shaping  gets  out  of  control  is 
exactly  what  the  proposed  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Privacy.  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions  is  intended  to 
accomplish.  The  Psychology  Today  arti- 
cle follows : 

It  Cam't  Bk  Au.  Bad — Agnkw  Disukxs  It 
(By  Kenneth  Ooodall) 

The  great  public  debate  has  begun  on  the 
behavioral  sciences.  With  Vice-President 
Splro  T.  Agnew's  caustic  attaclE  on  chUd- 
care  proposals,  on  behavior  modification  and 
control,  on  psychodrama,  on  psychoactive 
drugs,  and  on  two  major  figures — B.P.  SUn- 
ner  and  Kenneth  B.  Clark — the  behavioral 
sciences  entered  the  political  arena  and  are 
likely  to  remain  there  through  the  closing 
decades  of  the  20th  century.  Despite  Its  shot- 
gun nature,  the  attack  can  be  valuable  IX  It 
leads  to  a  thorough  national  exploration  of 
the  character  of  freedom  and  control  in  a 
technological  age. 

The  Vice-President's  speech  Is  a  concise 
statement  of  a  widely  prevalent  view  of 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  their  attenq>t 
to  peilorm  "radical  surgery  on  the  national 
psyche,"  as  Agnew  calls  It,  Agnew's  speech 
pinpoints  the  areas  of  major  concern  to  a 
great  many  Americans:  problems  that  Slfln- 
ner  and  Clark  and  hundreds  of  other  be- 
havioral scientists  have  spent  lifetimes  ex- 
ploring. Until  now.  they  usually  explored  In 
quiet  desperation.  Splro  Agnew  has  relieved 
them  of  their  quiet  if  not  of  their  despera- 
tion. 

Skinner,  whose  best-selling  book  Beyond 
Freedom  arid  Dignity  probably  was  the  sm- 
gle  most  Important  catalyst  of  the  debate, 
welcomed  the  Vice-President's  Interest.  It  Is  a 
sign,  ne  told  Tie  Line,  that  "people  In  high 
places  are  beginning  to  think  about  behav- 
ioral science  and  policy."  He  doesn't  care 
whether  the  politicians  are  for  his  Ideas  or 
against  them,  he  said,  but  "I  think  they  will 
come   around   when   they   think   about   It." 

Kenneth  Little,  executive  officer  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  said, 
"All  I  hope  Is  that  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress take  Fred  Skinner's  book  seriously.  Be- 
havior shaping  is  here.  If  they  dismiss  Skin- 
ner's book,  decisions  wUl  be  made  at  a  level 
beyond  their  control."  

At  least  one  Congressman  Is  well  aware  of 
this  possibility.  Representative  Cornelius 
Oallagher,  a  New  Jersey  Democrat  who  is 
no  fan  of  Skinner  or  Clark,  has  prodded  the 
House  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
probe  Issues  emerging  from  "a  whole  new 
era  of  behavioral  technology."  Oallagher 
praised  Skinner  and  Clark  for  Initiating  pub- 
lic d^ate  of  their  Ideas.  The  problem  ts  not 
controversial  Ideas,  he  said,  but  the  possibil- 
ity that  they  might  insinuate  themselves  Into 
public  policy  without  public  and  Congres- 
sional knowledge.  "If  these  Issues  are  not 
publicly  aired,"  he  warned,  "I  fear  that  one 
of  these  days  we  wUI  have  a  new  Luddlte 
movement."  And  when  the  vigilantes  orga- 
nize, be  said,  "behavioral  scientists  wUl  be 
strung  up  from  the  nearest  skyscraper." 

On  specific  Agnew  points.  Skinner  said  that 
he  stands  by  his  Ideas  on  child  care.  "Unlees 
we  can  teach  the  mothers,"  he  said,  "child 
care  should  be  taken  over  by  the  state.  With 
the  rise  of  wording  mothers  especially,  day- 
care centers  become  practical.  They  are  good 
Tor  the  children's  social  development.  Instead 
of  being  Isolated  at  home,  they  are  with  oth- 
ers their  own  age." 

Edward  Zlgler,  director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Child  Development  and  the  Administration's 
top  psychologist,  cautioned  against  any 
simplistic  acceptance  or  rejection  of  be- 
havioral products,  Including  the  use  of  am- 
phetamines on  hyperkinetic  children.  Inno- 
vative classroom  techniques,  and  child-de- 
velopment centers.  He  strongly  defended 
day-oare  centers  but  deplored  the  "ridiculous 
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concept  which  Is  all  too  quickly  sweeping  the 
country  that  every  child  ought  to  be  taken 
from  the  family  and  put  in  a  center  because 
such  wondrous  things  happen  there." 

T.  Oeorge  Harris,  editor  of  Paycliology  To- 
day and  author  of  the  P.T.  lines  Agnew 
quoted,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  the  social 
sciences  take  their  proper  place  alongside 
other  Agnew  targets — the  effete  corps  of  Im- 
pudent snobs,  numerous  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, student  protestors.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
and  "that  fat  Jap"  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  press  corps.  "We're  honored,"  said  Har- 
ris. "Unless  you've  been  blasted  by  Mr.  Ag- 
new, you  can't  be  sure  you're  doing  anything 
useful.  And  the  Issue  Involved — how  human 
beings  retain  control  over  their  destiny — is 
too  basic  to  be  wasted.  Serious  people  will 
still  deal  with  It  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Agnew  has  taken  It  up." 

So  the  great  debate  Is  on,  and  It  means  that 
behavioral  scientists,  who  have  spent  so 
much  time  detecting  and  analyzing  the  Ills 
of  the  Individual  and  the  society,  will  be 
forced  to  prove  that  they  have  found  a  bet- 
ter way  to  alleviate  them. 

PROF.    ASTRTJR    R.    Mn.UJt 

Professor  Miller,  now  visiting  profes- 
sor at  the  Harvard  University  Law 
School,  is  renowned  as  one  of  America's 
leading  authorities  on  piivacy.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  Assault  on  Privacy — 
Computers,  Data  Banks  and  Dossiers." 
the  most  recent  and  probably  the  best  of 
the  many  books  on  privacy.  Professor 
Miller  wrote  to  Chairman  Coluer  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  support  of  my  resolu- 
tion to  create  the  select  committee  and  I 
think  some  remarks  in  that  letter  put 
the  case  very  well: 

My  experience  in  this  field  leads  me  to  one 
inescapable  conclusion.  Technology  Is  chang- 
ing our  lives  so  rapidly  that  we  must  develop 
new  mechanisms  to  Insure  that  the  people 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  genius  of 
our  scientists  but  at  the  same  time  are  pro- 
tected against  the  possible  abuse  and  misuse 
of  their  productivity.  Nowhere  is  it  more  es- 
sential to  have  expertise  for  achieving  a  bal- 
ance between  democracy  and  technocracy 
than  in  the  United  States  Congress.  Oiven 
the  pace  at  which  technology  moves,  the 
Importance  of  preserving  our  delicate  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  the  desirability  of 
propagating  the  freedom  and  humanistic 
spirit  of  our  citizenry.  It  strikes  me  as  dan- 
gerous to  rely  exclusively  on  the  appropri- 
ations process  and  the  often  ponderous  reac- 
tions of  the  courts. 

To  me.  House  Resolution  164  is  an  Im- 
portant step  In  the  right  direction,  a  step 
that  is  amply  Justified  in  light  of  the  work 
of  Congressman  Gallagher  in  recent  years. 

THE    SCOTT    REPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Scott  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  conservative  columnists  in 
the  Nation  today.  His  report  is  carried  in 
himdreds  of  newspapers  as  well  as  in 
a  leading  journal  of  conservative  opin- 
ion, Human  Events.  Mr.  Scott's  column 
of  January  5, 1972,  discusses  my  remarks 
about  the  ideas  of  B.  F.  Skinner  and 
those  who  propose  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren according  to  rigid  formulas  with 
only  a  cursory  consideration  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  children's  parents.  I  insert 
Mr.  Scott's  column  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Bkhaviorai.  Studies  Stib  Thought  Control 

Peaks 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washinoton. — One  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
In  government  today  Is  the  amount  of  fed- 
eral funds  being  spent  In  the  behavioral  re- 
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search  field  and  the  scope  of  these  Investiga- 
tions. 

No  one  In  Congress  or  the  Executive 
Branch  is  willing  or  can  tell  you  the  govern- 
ment's full  involvement. 

Not  even  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  congressional  watchdog  on  government 
spending,  claims  to  know. 

This  Is  the  amazing  finding  of  R^.  Oor- 
nelltis  E.  Gallagher,  D-N.J.,  who  Is  seeking  a 
full-scale  congressional  Investigation  of  gov- 
ernment activities  In  this  highly  sensitive 
field. 

Gallagher's  Inqxilry  request,  which  the 
House  win  vote  on  when  It  convenes  later 
this  month,  was  triggered  by  the  discovery 
that  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
had  granted  $283,000  to  Dr.  B.  P.  Skinner, 
author  of  the  controversial  book  "Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity." 

The  highly  questionable  grant,  running 
through  1974,  was  made  by  NIMH  to  free 
Skinner,  chairman  of  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment at  Harvard,  from  teaching  and  research 
responsibilities  so  that  he  could  piuBue 
"scholarly  activities." 

These  activities  have  consisted  mainly  of 
his  writing  the  controversial  book  and  ap- 
pearing all  over  the  covmtry  on  television 
and  at  symposiums  to  talk  about  and  pro- 
mote his  Idea  of  government  controls  over 
the  way  we  think  and  live. 

When  Gallagher  sought  Information  about 
the  Skinner  grant  and  the  scope  and  amount 
of  government  spending  In  the  behavioral 
research  field,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reported  back  that  the  task  was  virtually 
impossible. 

Agency  officials  stated  that  there  were  tens 
of  thousands  of  behavioral  research  projects 
being  financed  by  government  agencies. 

A  preliminary  check  turned  up  70.000 
grants  and  contracts  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and 
10,000  within  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion of  the  Labor  Department. 

Thousands  of  additional  behavioral  proj- 
ects, costing  mlUlons  of  dollars,  also  are  be- 
ing financed  by  the  Defense  Department,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office's  sur- 
vey. 

WhUe  the  main  center  of  the  government's 
behavioral  research  activities  appears  to  be 
concentrated  within  HEW,  now  the  biggest 
spender  In  government,  so  many  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  are  Involved  that  GAG 
officials  claimed  they  had  neither  the  money 
nor  the  manpower  to  make  a  meaningful  In- 
vestigation. 

In  circulating  to  House  members  these 
and  other  details  of  the  government's  deep 
Involvement  In  this  field,  Oallagher  hopes 
to  convince  lawmakers  of  the  need  for  an 
extensive  Inquiry  to  determine  If  there  Is  any 
"grand  design"  to  these  activities. 

It  Is  Gallagher's  contention  that  the  Skin- 
ner grant  is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  and 
that  millions  of  dollars  in  federal  grants  are 
being  spent  In  such  a  way  that  could  bring 
about  what  Is  proposed  In  "Beyond  Freedom 
and  Dignity" — to  alter  modern  life  by  con- 
ditioning the  behavior  of  each  citizen  by 
positive  or  negative  reinforcements. 

Gallagher  doesn't  oppose  Skinner's  right  to 
advocate  his  thought-controlling  proposals 
as  a  member  of  his  profession  or  a  private 
citizen  but  he  does  question  whether  the 
government  should  subsidize  them  since 
"they  threaten  the  future  of  our  system  of 
government  by  denigrating  the  American 
traditions  of  Individualism,  human  dignity, 
and  self-reliance." 

The  power  of  computerised  Information 
systems,  coupled  with  mood  creating  or  al- 
tering biochemical  discoveries,  provide  an 
overwhelming  new  tool  for  those  who,  like 
Skinner,  feel  that  social  engineering  Is  more 
Important  than  Individual  freedom. 

In    OaUagber's    opinion,    these    technical 
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developments  answer  those  who  would  dis- 
miss Sklimer's  Ideas  as  being  Impossible  to 
Implement  and  are  the  basic  reasons  why 
members  of  Congress  should  take  the  threat 
he  represents  very  seriously. 

Wide  Influence — Most  disturbing  to  Oal- 
lagher Is  the  great  Influence  that  Skinner 
has  among  psychiatrists  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  huge  grant  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  clearly  Indicates  his  influ- 
ence within  the  government. 

In  a  recent  Johns  Hopkins  University  poU, 
psychology  faculties  and  graduate  students 
around  the  nation  named  Skinner  as  the 
meet  respected  social  scientist  alive  despite 
his  thought  controUlng  proposals. 

A  Southern  Methodist  University  poll 
found  that  he  was  the  only  living  man 
among  the  10  great  minds  In  the  history  of 
psychology. 

These  single  facts,  OaUagher  says,  reveals 
the  need  for  Congress  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  federal  government's  role  In  pro- 
moting Skinner  and  his  "new  man"  concept 
that  In  many  ways  Is  like  that  proposed  by 
Aidous  Huxley  In  his  novel  "Brave  New 
World." 

Other  lawmakers  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
show  whether  they  agree  with  Gallagher 
when  a  proposal  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  comes  to  the  House  floor 
this  month. 

THE  nation 

One  of  the  most  liberal  Journals  of 
opinion  In  the  country  today  is  The 
Nation.  As  a  means  to  show  my  col- 
leagues In  a  forceful  manner  that  the 
issues  I  discuss  today  are  totally  beyond 
any  ideological  disputes,  I  insert  at  this 
point  an  article  about  my  Skinner  dis- 
closures from  The  Nation  of  January  10. 
It  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Scott  and  the  ed- 
itors of  The  Nation  agree  on  much  else 
beside  the  importance  of  human  values 
but  on  this  issue  they  are  as  one.  In  the 
past,  the  columns  of  Carl  Rowan  and 
James  J.  Kllpatrick  both  supported  my 
privacy  activities.  At  this  very  moment, 
the  Washington  ofllce  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  actively  lobby- 
ing for  the  creation  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, while  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  are  also  in  support. 

Truly,  since  privacy  touches  a  most 
basic  part  of  every  human  being,  support 
for  the  proposed  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Democratic 
Institutions  is  to  be  found  everywhere 
there  are  people  who  believe  In  the 
American  experiment  in  democratic 
government. 

The  article  follows: 

Grant  K&-MH-21775 

Every  day,  in  a  variety  of  smaU  ways,  our 
world  Is  becoming  a  bit  more  OrweUlan. 
When  B.  P.  Skinner's  Beyond  Freedom  and 
Dignity  was  published — It  was  of  course  an 
outstanding  publishing  success  of  the  1971 
fall  season — It  was  reviewed  In  most  of  the 
mass  media  as  though  the  reviewers  had  long 
been  waiting  for  someone  to  provide  them 
with  the  ammunition  that  Dr.  Skinner  so 
bountifully  presented.  Theee  reviewers 
seemed  to  feel  that  such  old-fashioned  no- 
tions as  freedom  and  dignity  should  be  down- 
graded the  better  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  more  ordered,  controlled,  and  In  some  re- 
spects authoritarian  society.  Regardless  of  the 
author's  Intentions,  the  book — (to  borrow  one 
of  his  favorite  words)— "enforces"  the  sensed 
need  to  control  and  direct  human  behavior. 

Now  one  learns,  coiui^sy  of  Rep.  Cornelius 
P*llagher  (D.,  NJ.) ,  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  has  made  grants  to 
Dr.  Skinner  that  total — or  wUl  total  by  1974 — 
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$283,603.  The  first  phase  of  the  grant,  from 
1964  to  1969,  totaled  $137,296,  but  the  grant 
was  renewed  In   1969  for  $146,207,  covering 
an  additional  five-year  period.  The  grant,  we 
are   told    (Congressional   Record,   vOL   117, 
pt.  30,  p.  47186)    made  It  poaaible  for  Dr. 
Skinner  to  take  oS  from  his  academic  work  to 
write  Beyond  Freedom,  and  Dignity.  Specifi- 
cally the  grant,  made  under  the  Research  Ca- 
reer Program,  was  to  enable  Dr.  Skinner  to 
carry  out  "a  research  project  In  Behavioral 
Analysis   of  Cultural    Practloee."   More   spe- 
clflcaUy :  to  read,  discuss,  publish,  lecture,  and 
write  free  of  academic  burdens  so  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  consolidate  his 
theories   and   p>onder   the   "consideration   of 
their  application  to  the  problems  of  society." 
Dr.  Skinner  Is,  of  course,  our  leading  behav- 
ioral psychologist.  His  academic  credentials 
are  Impeccable.  And  given  the  way  Washing- 
ton ladles  out  huge  sums  these  days  for  a 
wide  variety  of  Improvident  corporate  subsi- 
dies. It  Is  most  refreshing  to  see  that  some 
individuals   at   least   are   able   to   "rip   off" 
relatively   modest  funds  so  that  they  may 
devote  their  full  time  to  scholarly  research 
and  writing.  All  the  same  there  Is  something 
triily  Orwelllan  about  the  notion  that  society 
should  pay  for  research  which  generates  the- 
rles  and  techniques  for  the  manipulation  and 
control    of    human    beings   and    popularizes 
the  assumed  need  for  such  control.  Future 
administrations  may  not  share  even  Dr.  Skin- 
ner's diminished  concept  of  the  Importance  of 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  Individual.  In 
Representative     Gallagher's     view,     Aldoua 
Huxley  posed  the  underlying  problem  cor- 
rectly  when   he   wrote:    "Who   wUl    mount 
guard  over  our  guardians,  who  will  engineer 
the  engineers?  The  answer  Is  a  bland  denial 
that  they  need  any  supervision.  .  .  .  Pb.D.8  In 
sociology  will  never  be  corrupted  by  power. 
Like  Sir  Galahad's,  their  strength  is  as  the 
strength  of  ten  becaxise  their  heart  U  pure; 
and  their  heart  Is  pure  because  they  are  sci- 
entists arid  have  taken  six  thotisand  hours 
of  social  studies." 

AFL-CIO  MARITIME  TRADES  OEPABTIOENT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INVASION  OF  PRIVACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  organized  labor  has  not 
been  silent  on  the  issue  of  privacy  over 
the  years  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  release 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Carlough.  Mr.  Carlough  is  general 
president  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
International  Association  and  is  also 
chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacy.  Mr.  Carlough  work- 
ed long  £md  hard  to  have  a  specisd  com- 
mittee considering  privacy  matters  with- 
in labor  and  his  group  has  issued  two  re- 
ports— one  of  the  lie  detector  and  one 
on  the  credit  bureau,  credit  reporting  in- 
dustry. My  privacy  subcommittee  had 
initiated  congressional  consideration  of 
the  credit  industry  in  1968  and  I  also  at- 
tach at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  29,  1964  which  comments  on 
my  early  interest  in  the  polygraph.  Both 
of  these  documents  reveal  again  the  need 
for  a  select  committee  to  bring  informed 
scrutiny  to  bear  on  continuing  problems 
facing  our  society. 

The  articles  follow : 

Srext  Metal  Workers' 
International  Association, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  December  17, 1971. 
Hon.  CoRNELTUs  E.  Gallagher. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conncressman  Oallaqhxr:  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  House  has  scheduled  a  vote 
m  January  on  your  proposal  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values  and 
Democratic  Institutions. 
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As  Chairman  of  the  AFIx-CIO,  Maritime 

Trades  Department  Committee  on  Invasion 
of  Privacy,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  deem 
It  essential  to  create  the  Select  Committee. 
Our  studies  over  the  past  two  years  have 
demonstrated  to  tu  that  the  privacy  of  all 
Americans,  In  and  out  of  the  labor  move- 
ment has  been  Invaded  during  the  past  few 
years  to  an  Insidious  degree,  and  this  Is  why 
we  fought  two  years  ago  to  create  our  own 
Select  Committee  on  the  privacy  Issue.  The 
enemies  of  privacy  work  on  a  twenty-four 
hour,  seven  day  week  basis,  and  those  of  us 
who  believe  as  we  do,  that  the  question  of 
privacy  U  an  Integral  part  of  liberty  can 
afford  to  do  no  less. 

You  can  be  assured  of  our  full  support  In 
the  House  on  this  fight  when  It  occurs. 

Incidentally,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
Convention  last  month  concerning  the  pri- 
vacy Issue. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaro  J.  Carlough, 

General  President. 

Federal   Lie   Detectors 

The  use  of  Ue-detectors  as  a  condition  of 
employment  Is  growing  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  Is  the  startling  report  made 
In  a  preliminary  Congressional  study.  Job 
applicants  and  those  already  on  the  job  have 
been  subjected  to  polygraph  testa — some,  It 
is  believed,  by  hypersensitive  Instnunents 
without  their  knowledge — not  only  by  the 
Pentagon  but  by  many  Federal  agencies. 

The  Government  owns  hundreds  of  such 
machines.  Lie  detecting  Is  said  to  be  a  five- 
million  dollar  enterprise.  In  fiscal  1963  the 
Government  carried  out  23,122  Ue-detector 
tests.  Most  were  conducted  by  the  military. 

The  methodology  of  Ue-detectlng  Is  hap- 
hazard and  the  effectiveness  In  dispute.  Op- 
erators of  the  equipment  are  often  mere 
high-school  trainees  without  the  ability  to 
form  pertinent  questions  and  weigh  re- 
sponses; these  are  matters  which  cannot  be 
left  to  machines.  The  Congressional  study 
discloses  that  questions  have  been  asked 
about  political  afOllatlon,  union  and  organi- 
zational membership,  even  social  friend- 
ships. 

Hearings  to  determine  the  manner  and 
extent  of  this  Government  intrusion  Into 
the  lives  of  Its  employees  are  proposed  by 
Representative  Oallagher  of  New  Jersey.  He 
also  advocates  legislation  to  set  up  minimum 
standards  for  polygraph  operators  because 
they — more  than  their  equipment — are  the 
real  "lie  detectors."  Many  Americans  feel 
that  there  Is  something  repugnant  about  un- 
derhand detection  or  even  open  detection 
tests  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

THE   national    HEALTH    FEDBMTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Health  Fed- 
eration is  a  group  of  American  citizens 
vitally  concerned  about  drugs  and  food 
additives.  It  now  has  some  50,000  mem- 
bers, from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
they  became  interested  in  privacy  when, 
in  September  1970,  our  inquiry  held  a 
hearing  on  the  use  of  behavioral  modi- 
fication drugs — ^most  often,  the  amphet- 
amines— on  grammar  school  children. 
We  disclosed  tliat  at  least  250,000  chil- 
dren were  now  receiving  this  therapy 
and  that  the  diagnosis  of  minimal  brain 
dysfunction  had  to  be  based  exclusively 
on  the  behavior  of  the  child  at  home  or 
at  school.  A  blue-ribbon  panel  was 
formed  2  short  weeks  after  our  hearing 
by  the  Office  of  Child  Development  at 
HEW  and  its  report  repeated  many  of 
the  criticisms  surfaced  by  the  privacy 
inquiry. 

Incidentally,  I  received  a  personal  let- 
ter from  Efr.  Edward  Zlgler,  Director  of 
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the  OCD,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing: sentence: 

AU  of  us  who  are  concerned  over  the  ed- 
ucation of  children  are  grateful  to  you  for 
arousing  national  concern  over  this  treat- 
ment. 

And  the  blue  ribbon  panel's  director, 
Dr.  Edward  X.  Freedman,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  wrote  me  that: 

Together,  we  may  have  slowed  down  a  fad. 

I  mention  these  two  gentlemen,  both 
experts  on  the  therapy,  to  show  that  the 
concerns  of  ordinary  citizens  are  shared 
by  professionals,  but  that  corrective  ac- 
tion only  comes  when  vigorous  exposiu'e 
is  given  an  issue.  Now,  since  the  abolish- 
ment of  my  Privacy  Subcommitee,  there 
remains  no  formal  forum  within  the 
House  where  legitimate  doubts  can  be 
raised. 

Some  15,000  copies 
form  letter  from  the 
Federation  have  been 
of  the  Congress. 


of  the  following 
National  Health 
sent  to  Members 
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The  Honorable  , 

V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conobessman  :  I  approvingly  note  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  has  voted  fa- 
vorably on  the  Gallagher  Resolution  (H.  Res. 
164)  and  that  the  proposal  is  to  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  within  the 
near  future. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  cosponsor  and/or 
support  and  vote  for  H.  Res.  164  to  establish 
the  House  Select  C!ommlttee  on  Privacy,  Hu- 
man Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions. 

I  agree  with  Newsweek  (July  27,  1B70)  that 
it  would  help  protect  our  privacy  .  .  .  "If  his 
(Oallagher's)  colleagues  would  Just  vot«  blm 
some  money"  and  that  his  "fight  for  privacy 
for  five  years  on  a  single  Congressional  appro- 
priation of  $66,000  ast  the  most  economical 
can4>algn  since  Joshua's  at  Jerloo." 

There  was  never  more  evidence  of  the 
need  for  a  major  fully  funded  and  fully 
staffed  congressional  select  committee  work- 
ing in  the  area  of  preserving  Bill  of  Rights 
guarantees. 

Respectfully. 

(Name,  print). 

(Signature). 

(Street). 

(City), 


(State,  Zip). 


PBOFESSOB  VEBN  COUNTBYMAN  Or  HAXVAKD 
I.AW    SCHOOL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  almost  every  member  of  the 
National  Health  Federation  would  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  conservative.  Certain- 
ly, its  top  national  leadership  is  composed 
of  life-long  Republicans.  To  show  again 
how  little  ideology  means  to  the  mount- 
ing concern  over  privacy,  I  Insert  at  this 
point  a  letter  I  received  from  a  man  who 
must  be  classified  as  a  leading  liberal  in 
our  Nation.  Prof.  Vem  Countryman  is 
one  of  America's  premier  law  experts  and 
he  has  recently  written  extensively  on  the 
threats  of  computer  technology  by  both 
public  and  private  bodies,  the  theory  of 
privacy,  and  the  danger  of  the  potential 
irrelevance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  oui- 
sophisticated  technological  society.  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  few  members  of  the 
National  Health  Federation  agree  with 
Professor  Coimtryman  on  anything  other 
than  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Law  School  or  Habvabo  UmvKBsrrr, 

Gambridge,  Mass.,  December  22,  X971. 
Hon.  CoRNZucs  Oallachkr, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  RxPBxsKNTATrvE  GAUjMiBaB:  As  your 
own  stalwart  work  in  the  Congress  has  done 
so  much  to  reveal,  the  pubUc  and  private 
practice  of  compUlng  personal  dossiers  on 
llteraUy  millions  of  citizens,  combined  with 
the  advent  of  the  computer,  poses  a  threat 
to  individual  privacy  of  truly  Orwellian  pro- 
portions. 

I  know  of  few  problems  in  the  country  to- 
day more  deserving  of  Congressional  atten- 
tion. I  therefore  heartily  indorse  youi  reso- 
lution to  create  a  select  Committee  on  Pri- 
vacy, Human  Values  and  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. 

Sincerely, 

Vern  CotnrrsTMAM, 

Professor  of  Laio. 

DR.    EMMANUEL    G.    MXSTHXm,    DIRBCTOB,    HAR- 
VARD UNivERsrrT's  program  on  technology 

AND    SOCIETT 

Harvard's  Program  on  Technology  and 
Society  has  done  magnificent  work  for 
some  4  years  in  attempting  to  bring  our 
actions  as  a  society  into  consonance  with 
the  wonders  of  technology.  The  program 
has  produced  extremely  valuable  re- 
search materials  on  all  the  ramincations 
of  technological  development  to  the  so- 
cial and  political  spheres,  and  I  am  proud 
that  Dr.  Ivlesthene  endorses  the  select 
committee.  I  particularly  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  Dr.  Mesthene's 
opinion  that  the  select  committee  could 
promote  opportunities  for  the  positive 
use  of  technology  as  well  to  disclose  its 
negative  consequences.  I  do  not  regard 
the  work  of  the  proposed  select  commit- 
tee as  being  either  naive  or  anti -intellec- 
tual. It  should  oppose  the  new  Luddites 
as  vigorously  as  it  should  oppose  the 
blind  technocrats  and  I  commend  Dr. 
Mesthene's  opinions,  contained  in  a  letter 
he  sent  to  a  number  of  Congressmen,  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues: 

Harvard  UNiVERsmr, 
Program  oh  Technoloot 

and  societt, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Harrington, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  understand  that  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  has  voted 
favorably  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Privacy.  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions  and  that  the 
proposal  is  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  within  the  near  future. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  urge 
you  to  support  this  resolution.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Privacy,  Human  Values,  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  would  provide  a  useful 
congressional  fonun  for  airing  the  Issues  per- 
taining to  the  political  and  social  effects  of 
technology.  It  would  serve  as  an  input  and 
complement  to  technology  assessment  efforts 
currently  being  planned  in  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  By  seeking  and 
making  known  Information  about  the  effects 
of  technological  programs,  it  would  both  pro- 
mote research  and  enlighten  the  public  as 
well  as  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  desirable  to 
have  an  interjurisdictional,  cross-disciplinary 
committee  of  the  sort  proposed,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  Decisions  to  de- 
velop technologies  in  our  country,  by  and 
large,  are  made  by  individuals — by  individual 
entrepreneurs,  individual  flrms,  individual 
government  agencies,  or  mdlvldual  military 
services.  All  such  decisions  are  made  In  pur- 
suit of  the  individual  goals  and  mandates  of 
these  groups. 
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This  decision-making  context,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  Individual  decision-making,  makes 
for  Inadequate  attention  to  the  potential  in- 
direct consequences  of  technological  develop- 
ment on  third  parties.  These  indirect  conse- 
quences tend  to  go  untended,  to  fall  between 
the  stools  of  innumerable  individual  deci- 
sions to  develop  individual  technologies  for 
individual  purposes. 

This  means,  not  only  that  these  Indirect 
negative  effects  get  inadequate  attention,  but 
also  that  potential  technological  opportuni- 
ties are  missed  bcause  they  are  not  responsive 
directly  to  the  individual  goals  for  which  the 
technologies  are  introduced. 

The  present  committee  structure  of  the 
Congress  is  not.  In  my  view,  the  one  best  de- 
signed to  handle  that  kind  of  problem,  be- 
cause in  most  cases  the  Jurisdictions  of  exist- 
ing committees  and  subcommittees  coincide 
with  the  Jurisdictions  of  the  Individual 
agencies  or  the  individual  economic  sectors — 
the  armed  services,  agriculture,  Industry  and 
commerce,  space — which  are  charged  with 
technological  development.  This  tends  to  lead 
to  a  fragmentation  of  concern,  to  a  partial 
view  of  the  implications  of  technological  de- 
velopment. 

Such  partial  views  are  inadequate  to  as- 
sessing the  dangers  and  stimulating  the  op- 
portunities of  new  technologies  that  cut 
across  individual  interests,  individual  goals, 
and  individual  decisions. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  select, 
cross-jurlsdictional  committee  could  be  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  this  defect  in  the  ex- 
isting committee  structure,  because  it  would 
be  able  to  take  an  overall  view  and  to  con- 
centrate specifically  on  the  indirect  effects  of 
technological  development. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emmanttel  O.  Mesthxne. 
sharon  l.  haanstra  of  orinda,  calit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Haanstra  is  a  high 
school  senior  in  Orinda,  Calif.,  and  I  in- 
sert her  letter  as  an  example  of  the  liter- 
ally thousands  of  letters  I  have  received 
through  the  years  from  young  people. 
One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  my 
privacy  subcommittee  was  to  encourage 
courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges  on 
the  social  impact  of  the  computer  and 
Miss  Haanstra 's  statement  about  "better 
balance  Is  needed"  is  exactly  the  point 
I  have  been  making  to  my  colleagues 
through  the  years.  Perhaps  this  would  be 
a  good  place  to  mention  that  the  College 
Debate  Topic  for  1972  is  directly  related 
to  privacy — Should  greater  controls  be 
put  on  agencies  collecting  information 
about  Americans?  Especially  in  a  year 
when  18-year-olds  will  vote  for  the  first 
time,  it  seems  appropriate  to  form  the 
select  committee. 
The  letter  follows: 

Orinda,  Calif., 
January  28,  1972. 
Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gallagher:  The  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  to  encourage  you  In  your 
efforts  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
individuals.  I  am  a  Senior  at  Mlramonte  High 
School  in  California,  and  have  been  studying 
the  Issue  of  data  banks  versus  personal  pri- 
vacy of  Individuals,  for  a  project  In  my  gov- 
ernment course. 

Review  of  your  comments  on  the  subject, 
along  with  those  of  others,  has  brought  home 
to  me  the  Importance  of  the  issue.  Professor 
Charles  Preed's  view  that  "Privacy  creates  the 
moral  capital  which  we  spend  in  friendship," 
was  particiUarly  meaningful  to  me. 

From  what  I  have  read,  the  managers  of 
the  data  banks  seem  to  place  all  too  much 
importance  on  their  data  and  not  enough 
importance  on  the  basic  human  value  of  prl- 
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vacy.  Better  balance  Is  needed,  and  you  are 
helping  to  bring  this  about. 
Sincerely, 

Sraron  L.  Haanstra. 
dr.    alan    r.    wb8tin,    dirbctor,    national 
academy     of     sciences  project    on    data 
banks  and  dt7r  process 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Westln  has  probably 
been  the  single  most  active  American, 
outside  the  Congress,  in  studying  the  im- 
pact of  the  computer  on  our  law.  Dr. 
Westln  has  testified  numerous  times  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  I  ronember  with 
great  pleasure  his  informed  and  incisive 
testimony  before  my  privacy  subcommit- 
tee when  we  considered  credit  bureaus  In 
1968.  He  is  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  committee  on  pri- 
vacy, editor  of  the  Harvard  University's 
Program  on  Technology  and  Society's 
brilliant  source  book  "Information  Tech- 
nology in  a  Democracy,"  and  is  now  com- 
pletli^  a  2^2  year  study  of  the  problem 
for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
Computer  Science  and  Engineering 
Board.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Panel  of 
Dr.  Westin's  project  suid,  after  reading 
drafts  of  the  project's  report,  I  know  that 
their  disclosures  will  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  continuing  debate  over 
computerization. 

One  purpose  I  would  envision  for  the 
select  committee  would  be  to  insure  that 
the  policy  recommendations  of  Dr.  Wes- 
tin's project  receive  full  congressional 
hearing.  In  my  judgment,  what  the  proj- 
ect will  disclose  is  too  important  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation  to  allow  it  to  gather 
dust  on  some  committee's  shelves — the 
fate  of  far  too  many  prestigious  outside 
commission  reports.  The  Congress  must 
have  a  means  to  bring  expert  opinion  on 
the  computer  into  our  own  decision- 
making process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Dr.  Westin's 
words,  as  contained  in  a  letter  to  Rules 
Committee  Chairman  Coluer  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  I  hope  they 
give  the  Select  Committee  on  Privacy, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Institu- 
tions the  same  favorable  consideration  as 
was  given  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  letter  foUows: 
Columbia  University  in  the 

CrrY  OF  New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  30,  1971. 
Representative  William  Colmks, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
Washington,  ZM7. 

Dear  Representative  Colmer:  I  under- 
stand that  your  committee  will  be  consider- 
ing on  May  4th  a  resolution  to  create  a 
special  committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Value 
and  Democratic  Institutions,  as  proposed  by 
Representative  Cornelius  Gallagher. 

As  a  Lawyer  and  Political  Scientist  who 
has  worked  In  the  field  of  technology  and 
civil  liberties  for  two  decades,  including  serv- 
ice as  an  expert  witness  and  consultant  for 
seven  Senate  and  House  Committees.  I  wish 
to  endorse  strongly  the  creation  of  such  a 
committee. 

At  a  time  when  developments  in  new  sur- 
vlellance  technology  as  weU  as  In  the  tech- 
nology of  data  collection  pose  so  many  new 
opportunities  and  dangers  simultaneously  for 
American  society  and  its  Constitutional  Sys- 
tem, it  seems  to  me  important  that  a  well 
financed  and  well  staffed  committee  of  Con- 
gress provide  the  nation  with  both  Informa- 
tion and  leadership  m  dealing  with  these 
problems. 
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In  addition  I  believe  that  Congressman 
Gallagher  has  earned  a  position  of  both 
Congressional  and  N&tlonal  leadership  that 
will  be  of  great  value  for  this  committee. 
His  pioneer  work  In  the  National  Data  Center, 
on  computers  and  privacy  in  general,  on 
abuse  by  credit  bureaus  and  preemployment 
Investigators  have  served  to  both  alert  and 
mobilize  national  opinion.  In  addition.  Con- 
gressman Gallagher's  writings  in  this  field 
have  shown  precisely  the  Insights  into  the 
hard  problems  of  balancing  technological 
progress  and  democratic  values  that  such  a 
committee  would  require. 

I  hope  that  your  committee  will  vote  to 
authorize  this  effort. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alan  F.  Wksitn, 

Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government. 

federation   of  AMERICAN   SCIENTISTS 

Basically,  the  select  committee  would 
try  to  bring  the  gifts  of  science  to  all  the 
American  people.  We  have  all  seen  how 
some  applications  of  science  have  caused 
grave,  perhaps  irreversible,  damage  to 
our  physical  environment.  My  contention 
Is  that  we  must  also  consider  the  pollu- 
tion of  human  value,  by  technology.  This 
point  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists'  chairman,  Marvin  L.  Oold- 
berger.  This  distinguished  group  of  scien- 
tists was  extremely  active  in  the  debate 
over  the  SST  and  the  ABM,  and  I  am 
pleased  they  see  similar  issues  In  the 
social  sphere,  which  oould  be  meaning- 
fully addressed  by  the  select  committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Federation  of  American  Scientists, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Oaixaohkr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Congressman  Gallagher:  As  an  or- 
ganization of  natural  and  social  scientists 
concerned  with  problems  of  science  and  so- 
ciety, we  deal  constantly  with  the  Interac- 
tions between  technology  and  human  vaJuee. 
None  of  these  interactions  is  more  compli- 
cated, and  more  Important,  than  the  rela- 
tionship between  privacy  and  the  American 
democratic  Institutions  which  we  cherish. 
The  rate  and  Importance  of  technological 
changes  in  eireas  related  to  privacy  and  hu- 
man values  is  verj'  rapid.  And  many  of  these 
changes  deeply  and  directly  lnfluence,.^ttie 
ways  In  which  o»ir  institutions  a^nj/Mi  do 
function.  We  wholeheartedly  eMSree  the 
idea  that  this  issue  deserves  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Privacy.  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions.  At  one  future  Junc- 
ture or  another,  such  a  committee  could  well 
be  of  critical  importance  to  the  survival  of 
our  Republic. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  In  secur- 
ing the  approval  of  the  resolution  author- 
izing such  a  committee,  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  us  know. 

Re^)ectfully, 

Marvin  L.  Goldbkrokh, 

Chairman. 


ROBERT  P.  BIGKLOW,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Bigelow  is  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Association  for  Computing  Ma- 
chinery's Special  Interest  Group  on  the 
Computer  and  Society  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  practicing  lawyers  in  th  area  of 
computer  applications.  I  am  pleased  that 
Mr.  Bigelow  again  emphasizes  the  role 
of  the  select  committee  in  assuring  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  computerization  and 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Bigelow's  professional- 
ly based  opinions  should  be  influential. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bigelow  follows : 
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Hennessy,  McClusket,  Earle  & 

KiLBURN,  ATTORNKT    AT   LAW, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  20, 1972. 
Hon.   Cornelius  E.  Oallagrrr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasftington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gallagher:  The  com- 
puter has  served  as  a  catalyst  in  awakening 
the  American  public  to  the  problem  of  per- 
sonal privacy  In  a  data  bank  society  and  has 
prompted  a  reexamination  of  the  ground 
rules  for  information  acquisition  and  disper- 
sion by  both  government  and  private  indus- 
try. The  work  that  your  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Ccwnmlttee  and  Sen- 
ator Ervin's  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  have  done  in  investigat- 
ing problems  of  personal  privacy  In  the  com- 
puter age  has  been  Instrumental  In  alertmg 
the  citizenry  to  the  dangers  that  could  fol- 
low from  uncontrolled  growth  of  dossier  col- 
lection and  centralization. 

I  understand  that  House  Resolution  164, 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy, 
Human  Values  and  Democratic  Institutions, 
is  scheduled  for  a  vote  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  establishment  of  the  Select 
Committee  wtih  a  broad  opportunity  to  con- 
sider both  the  useful  and  pernicious  aspects 
of  the  personal  Loformatlon  industry  from 
multiple  viewpoints  would  be  a  distinct  serv- 
ice to  both  government  and  to  the  individual 
citizen.  May  I  wish  you  great  success  In  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Committee. 
Very    truly    yours. 

RoBEBT  P.  Bigelow. 

JAMES  SPROAT  green ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 

INFORMATION  SCIENCE  AT  LERIOH  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  Professor  Green's 
letter  because  I  worked  very  closely  with 
him  when  he  established  a  course  at  Le- 
high University  to  consider  the  social 
impact  of  computerization.  His  letter  is 
very  thoughtful  and  I  would  urge  special 
attention  to  his  remark  that : 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  traditionally  acted  as  the  closest 
thing  we  have  In  the  United  States  to  om- 
budsmen. The  proposed  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Democratic  In- 
stitutions represents  a  very  necessary  and 
meaningful  extension  of  this  great  tradition. 

Professor  Green  is  saying,  in  my  view, 
that  we  can  do  our  own  job  better  and 
can  serve  our  constituents  and  our  Con- 
stitution better  If  we  establish  the  select 
committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Lehigh  University. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  June  t,  1971. 
Hon.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Oallaghkr:  In  order  to 
build  and  sustain  the  long  term  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  effectiveness  of  their 
government  it  is  necessary  that  the  govern- 
ment, at  all  levels,  safeguard  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  citizen.  Aside  from  the  gov- 
"irnment's  self  Interest  In  maintaining  the 
support  by  the  people  it  is.  In  a  democracy, 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  Its  existence. 

It  is  the  individual  contrasts  and  differ- 
ences in  character  and  belief  that  collectively 
comprise  the  broed  foundation  upon  which 
this  nation  stands.  To  narrow,  erode,  or  to 
compromise  this  base  in  any  way  will  rob  the 
national  character  of  its  essential  resiliency 
such  that  we,  as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  unknown  challenges 
of  the  future. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  have  traditionally  acted  as  the  closest 
thing  we  have  In  the  United  States  to  om- 
budsmen. The  proposed  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values,  and  Democratic  In- 
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stltutlona   represents   a   very  necessary   and 
meaningful  extension  of  this  great  tradition. 
I  wish  to  be  included  among  those  who  go 
on  record  In  support  of  this  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  Sfkoat  Orxkn  . 
Assistant  Professor  of 

Information  Science. 

DB.  prrax  r.  BXBOGIN  and  PSTCHOSViaERT 

Bfr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Peter  F.  Breggln  is 
a  psychiatrist  and  Is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  School  of  Psychiatry.  In  a 
letter  to  me  endorsing  the  select  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Breggin  discloses  that  there 
is  now  a  new  wave  of  brain-muttlatlng 
operations  which  have  replaced  the  older 
forms  of  lobotomies.  These  operations, 
totally  Irreversible  In  their  effect  on  citi- 
zens, are  now  being  employed  for  only 
minor  deviations  from  so-called  normal 
behavior.  I  would  urgently  call  my  col- 
leagues' attenticm  to  Dr.  Breggln's  exam- 
ple of  these  operations  being  used  for 
hjrperactlve  children,  and  I  would  remind 
the  readers  of  the  Rxcomo  of  the  pri- 
vacy subcommittee's  disclosures  about 
the  difQcidty  of  CMM:urately  diagnosing 
hjrperactivity  during  our  September  1970 
hearing.  I  would  regard  a  prompt  and 
extensive  investigation  of  psychosurgery 
as  a  first  order  of  business  for  the  select 
committee,  for  nothing  strikes  more  dis- 
astrously at  the  right  of  our  people  to 
develop  their  talents  In  their  own  way 
than  does  irreversible  brain  mutilation. 

The  letter  follows: 

TBX    WASHXNGTOir    SCROOI. 

OF   PSTCHIATRT. 

Waahinnton,  D.O.,  January  19, 1972. 

Dkas  CoKoaxssMAM  OAU.AOHXB:  I  am  a 
psychiatrist  In  private  practice  here  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  I  also  teach  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Washington  School  of  Psy- 
chiatry. I  am  writing  to  you  to  strongly  en- 
dorse your  concerns  about  mind  control  and 
deprivation  of  basic  human  liberties  through 
psychiatric  and  psychological  Interventions, 
Including  the  use  of  drugs,  electroshock,  and 
lobotomy,  as  well  as  the  use  of  social  engi- 
neering as  urged  by  B.  P.  Skinner. 

As  well  as  my  endorsement,  I  wish  to  offer 
you  a  large  amount  of  current  data  concern- 
ing the  use  and  abuse  of  lobotomy  and  psy- 
chosurgery. I  have  Jtist  completed  the  most 
extensive  survey  and  analysis  of  the  return 
of  lobotomy  and  psychosxirgery  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  make  It  available  to  you.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  In  the  midst  of  completing  a  book 
on  the  general  tbama  of  totalitarian  tech- 
n<dogy  In  psychiatry.  And  finally,  you  may 
find  my  novel,  The  Crazy  from  the  Sane,  Lyle 
Stuart  Publisher.  1971,  of  considerable  In- 
terest In  support  of  your  concerns  about 
the  use  of  drugs,  electroshock  and  Involun- 
tary hospitalization  as  a  threat  to  basic 
American  Ideals  and  freedoms. 

Of  chief  Interest,  psychoexirgery  and  lobot- 
omy U  now  being  revived  for  use  on  rela- 
tively normal  Individuals  with  diagnoses  of 
anxiety  and  neuroses,  and  its  main  targets 
have  been  women,  old  people  and  little  chil- 
dren. While  small  children  have  been  done 
In  the  thousands  around  the  world.  It  Is  only 
beginning  here  in  the  United  States  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  Medical  School 
where  "hyperactive  children"  as  young  tA 
age  five  are  being  subjected  to  mxjltlple  mu- 
tilating operations  on  their  brains.  The  cur- 
rent overall  rate  In  America  right  now  is 
400-600  operations  a  year,  but  a  second  wave 
la  Just  beginning.  The  first  wave  affected 
about  60,000  people. 

Let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  help  to  you 

and  If  you  want  the  full  data  on  the  return 

of  psychosurgery. 

Slncartiy, 

B.  BBMonr.  1CJ>. 
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XICRAKD    BOETR,   GKKKKAI.    KDrPOR, 
IfXWSWEKK  MAflAZINB 

Richard  Boeth  wrote  a  cover  story  for 
Newsweek  In  July  1970  and  it  was  his 
words  that  were  used  in  the  National 
Health  Federation's  form  letter  I  inserted 
earlier  in  these  remarks  In  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Colmer  shortly  before  the 
Rules  Committee  vote.  Mr.  Boeth  makes 
a  point  beyond  his  emphasis  on  privacy 
and  I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  find  it  particularly  relevant  to  our 
own  role.  Mr.  Boeth  writes: 

But  the  establishment  of  this  new  Select 
Committee  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  In 
addition  to  moving  forward  on  the  privacy 
Issue.  There  Is  a  tendency  In  many  quarters 
to  dismiss  the  organs  of  government  In  this 
country  as  outmoded,  fossilized  and  incapable 
of  the  necessary  evolution  to  meet  the  evolv- 
ing needs  of  the  times.  The  establishment  of 
this  Select  Committee,  with  Its  broad  man- 
date to  preserve  and  protect  so  many  matters 
vital  to  the  quality  of  American  life,  would 
demonstrate  a  continuing  pertinence  and 
fiexlblllty  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that 
would  be  most  welcome  and  most  effective. 

If "  nothing  else.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
statement  by  a  perceptive  and  influential 
Journalist  discloses  the  genuine  Impor- 
tance of  the  vote  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not 
establish  the  select  committee  we  would 
give  fuel  to  the  inflammatory  statements 
of  those  who  today  find  the  House  of 
Representatives  irrelevant  to  the  great 
issues  of  our  time.  We  would,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  be  abdicating  our  ability  to  re- 
main relevant  in  the  future.  We  would 
confirm  the  view  of  those  who  dismiss  the 
organs  of  government  as  fossilized  and 
outmoded.  We  in  the  House  need  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Privacy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions  for 
our  own  survival,  just  as  the  Nation 
needs  it  for  the  survival  of  freedom. 
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RIGHT  OF  THE  POOR  TO  SUE  THE 
GOVERNMENT  MUST  BE  PRO- 
TECTED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THK    DISTBICT    OF   COLTTIOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  2  and  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  3  carry 
stories  that  Vice  President  Agnsw  is 
greatly  concerned  and  Eingered  about 
the  suits  brought  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
by  OEO  Legal  Services.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent's contention  is  that  it  Is  wrong  for 
the  Federal  Government's  money  to  be 
used  in  suits  against  either  itself  or 
against  other  locally  elected  officials  who 
are  alleged,  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
and  Governor  Reagan,  to  be  fully  or  bet- 
ter representative  of  the  people.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Agntw  Is  attempting  to 
Intimidate  the  personnel  of  OEO  Legal 
Services  so  that  they  wUl  not  press  suits 
against  the  govemment(s)  on  behalf  of 
the  poor. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Aamw  apparently 
does  not  imderstand  the  role  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  law3rer  in  a  democratic  sys- 
tem. Government  in  this  Nation  oper- 
ates througli  its  agents  who  often  make 
mistakes  or  follow  policies  that  are 
clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  or  the  letter 


of  the  Constitution.  When  they  are 
wrong  or  when  people  disagree  with 
them  there  are  two  basic  alternatives 
they  may  pursue — they  can  wait  and 
vote  them  out  or  they  can  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  program  or  policy  in  a 
court  of  law.  If  they  are  denied  the  lat- 
ter, the  Ills  wrought  by  the  policy  may 
very  well  be  Incorrectable  or  only  at  a 
great  cost  at  a  later  date.  The  idea  that 
the  sovereign,  which  is  the  state,  can 
do  no  wrong  is  a  vestige  of  the  monarch- 
lal  period  and  the  era  when  the  king 
thought  his  right  to  rule  was  devlnely 
vested.  We  have  left  that  age;  and,  one 
would  have  thought  that  every  govern- 
ment official  knew  that. 

When  Government  officials  are  wrong 
or  when  the  people  think  they  are  wrong, 
they  ought  to  be  sued.  There  is  no  rea- 
son that  poor  people  should  be  denied 
this  right  when,  in  fact,  the  rich  manage 
to  find  a  means  to  sue  the  Government 
over  farm  payments,  zoning,  welfare, 
and  contracts.  To  deny  to  the  poor  and 
to  other  minorities  the  ability  to  seek  a 
redress  of  a  grievance  in  court  is  to  deny 
to  them  the  opportunity  to  obtain  any 
justice  within  a  reasonable  and  relevant 
time  period.  One  would  hope  that  in- 
stead of  denying  or  discouraging  people 
to  seek  a  redress  in  the  courts,  this  ad- 
ministration would  encourage  it. 

The  opposite  has  occurred.  The  fact 
that  a  highly  placed  administration  of- 
ficial would  suggest  that  poor  people 
should  not  have  the  ability  to  sue  the 
Government  is  really  a  suggestion  that 
they  are  second-class  citizens.  It  is  also 
to  suggest  that  the  programs  and  policies 
which  would  be  challenged  quite  prob- 
ably fail  to  meet  the  requisite  standards 
of  conduct  that  we  expect  of  Government 
programs  and  policies.  If,  however,  the 
programs  which  are  challenged  meet 
every  standard  enunciated  in  the  laws 
set  forth  by  this  Congress,  then  I  do  not 
understand  why  anyone  would  fear  a 
suit.  I  know  that  these  things  are  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; but,  I  caimot  overemphasize 
the  fact  that  this  Nation  is  a  nation  of 
people  striving  together  to  find  the  truth 
and  the  practices  which  are  consistent 
with  democracy.  The  ability  to  assure 
that  laws  are  followed  must  not  become 
the  private  preserve  of  the  rich.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  assure  that  it  does  not  become  such  a 
preserve  by  default  or  through  the  in- 
timidating actions  of  its  own  agents,  in 
this  case,  the  Vice  President. 

This  can  be  done  through  the  creation 
of  the  Legal  Service  Corporation  which 
will  protect  the  integrity  of  the  poor  to 
sue  the  Government  by  removing  the 
personnel  from  the  intimidating  reaches 
of  politically  minded  officials.  I  hope  and 
urge  this  Congress  to  establish  the  Legal 
Service  Corporation  In  order  that  we  do 
not  continue  to  see  episodes  such  as 
this  one. 

For  those  who  perhaps  did  pot  see  the 
article,  I  am  attaching  the  Times  article 
in  order  that  it  can  be  fully  imderstood 
as  to  why  I  have  this  concern: 
Aomw   Qttkstions    UJ3.    Am    for    Poor   To 
Stix  Officxals 
(By  Jack  Roaenthal) 
Washinoton,  Feb.  2. — In  moves  that  are 
likely  to  touch  off  a  heated  Ti^ttnTini   de- 
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bate.  Vice  President  Agnew  has  opened  a 
challenge  to  the  right  of  poor  people,  using 
federally  paid  lawyers,  to  sue  elected  officials. 

A  spokesman  said  today  that  Mr.  Agnew 
"la  undertaking  a  serioiis  national  study" 
of  the  Federal  Legal  Services  program,  par- 
ticularly the  Issue  of  federaUy  funded  suits 
ag^alnst  government  agencies. 

Mr.  Agnew's  seriousness  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  after  an  Inquiry  by  the  Vice 
President,  two  White  House  budget  oflldals 
at  the  national  Legal  Services  headquarters 
arrived  at  9  A.M.  today  to  inquire  about  how 
Federal  funds  for  local  offices  could  be  cut 
off. 

Other  evidence  of  Mr.  Agnew's  rising  con- 
cern was  contained  In  a  transcript,  obtained 
by  The  New  Tork  Times  today,  of  his  meet- 
ing yetserday  concerning  a  poor  people's  suit 
against  the  city  of  Oamden,  N.J. 

This  meeting  led  to  an  assertion  yester- 
day by  Fred  Speaker,  head  of  the  Legal 
•Services  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  that  Mr.  Agnew  may  have  ex- 
ercised improper  political  influence  over  the 
suit. 

The  transcript  showed  a  sharp  exchange 
between  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, after  which  Mr.  Agnew  said: 

"1  want  you  to  l)e  clearly  on  notice  that 
I'm  not  satisfied.  I'm  not  titiung  only  about 
the  problem  of  the  city  of  Camden;  I'm  not 
satisfied  with  the  whole  ball  of  wax  [con- 
cerning Legal  Services ]." 

Mr.  Agnew  said  that  he  would  dlsctiss  with 
President  Nixon  and  members  of  Congress 
the  Issue  of  suits  against  elected  officials. 
And  he  said  that  he  would  ''pinrsue  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  O.  E.  O.  Legal  Services  a 
lot  more  completely  than  I  have." 

The  Vice  President  expressions  brought  to 
the  surface  once  more  a  bitter  philosophical 
difference  that  has  ignited  repeated  contro- 
versies over  the  Legal  Services  program  since 
It  began  In  1866. 

VIEWPOINT   OF  REAGAN 

On  one  side,  some  public  officials,  notably 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California,  have  ar- 
gued that  It  is  wrong  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  flnancff  court  efforts  by  politi- 
cal minorities  that  restrict  the  ability  of 
elected  officials  to  carry  out  their  programs. 

On  the  other  side,  lawyers  and  other  of- 
ficials have  insisted  that  the  poor  should 
have  the  same  unrestricted  right  to  their 
day  in  court  as  do  paying  clients,  even  If 
that  means  suits  against  public  officials. 

Previous  challenges  to  this  position  have 
generated  protracted  protest  from  conser- 
vative and  liberal  lawyers  alike.  Mr.  Agnew's 
challenge  Is  likely  to  provoke  another  storm 
tomorrow,  when  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion convenes  its  annual  midwinter  meeting 
in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Agnew's  advocacy  of  the  first  position 
appeared  to  be  at  odds  with  that  of  the 
President.  Last  year.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Nixon  proposed  establishing  Legal 
Services  as  an  Independent,  public  corpora- 
tion. 

BACKS    LOCAI.   OFFICIALS 

"Much  Of  the  litigation  Initiated  by  Legal 
Services  has  placed  It  In  direct  conflict  with 
local  and  state  governments,"  Mr.  Nixon 
said.  "If  we  are  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  program  we  must  make  It  Immune 
to  political  pressures  and  make  It  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  system  of  Jtistice." 

At  the  meeting  yesterday,  however.  Mr. 
Agnew  invoked  Administration  support  for 
Ills  position,  saying: 

"My  situation  In  this  case  is  because  the 
Nixon  Administration  philosophically  be- 
lieves in  the  right  of  state  and  local  of- 
ficials, properly  representing  the  people  in 
an  area,  to  carry  out  what  they  campaigned 
to  do  and  were  elected  to  do." 

If  political  minorities  are  able  to  prevent 
such  officials  from  carrying  out  their  pro- 
grams, "we  have  perverted  the  entire  con- 
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cept  of  democracy  which  Is  a  majority  eov- 
ermnent."  Mr.  Agnew  paid. 

Victor  Gold.  Mr  As;new-s  press  secretarv 
said  today  that  the  Vies  President  had  not 
cximc  to  a  conclusion  on  the  Issue.  But  re- 
afllrmlng  Mr.  Agnew's  role  as  the  Federal 
liaison  man  with  local  government,  he  said 
the  Vice  President  believed  It  was  a  prob- 
lem "that  needs  to  be  looked  into." 

After  the  two  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  appeared  at  the 
Legal  Services  office  today,  one  employe  of 
the  legal  unit  said.  "The  questions  were 
clinically  neutral,  but  how  could  we  heln 
but  feel  Intimidated?" 

In  response  to  questions  about  this  vlalt, 
Mr.  Oold  said  that  there  had  been  emphati- 
cally no  Intention  to  intimidate.  The  Inter- 
view, he  said,  was  "probably  over-diligent." 

INQUIRY    MADE   BT    ACNXW 

He  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Agnew  yesterday 
asked  the  Office  of  Mansigement  and  Budget 
for  general  information  about  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  and  about  the  Camden  office 
specifically.  But  this  request,  he  said,  did  not 
contemplate  that  officials  'would  go  park  on 
somebody's  doorstep  this  morning." 

The  two  budget  officials.  G.  PhllUps  Hanna 
and  James  A.  Rotherhan.  spent  an  hour  ques- 
tioning Legal  Services  attorneys  about  the 
program  generally.  They  reportedly  asked 
what  authority  might  be  avaUable  to  end 
the  $550,000  annual  grant  to  the  Camden 
office.  ThU  grant  was  renewed  last  month. 

One  specific  reeult  of  the  meeting  yester- 
day in  Camden  was  the  reopening  of  negoti- 
ations today  between  Legal  Services  attorneys 
and  Camden  city  officials  over  the  controver- 
sial law  suit  there. 

After  a  two-hoiu-  meeting  today,  El&vld  H. 
Dugan  3d,  director  of  Camden  Regional  Legai 
Services,  said  "It  was  amicable.  I  regard  it 
as  progress."  Anorther  meeting  on  the  suit  Is 
expected  soon. 

The  suit,  brought  by  poor  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  seeks  to  force  the  city  to 
provide  relocation  housing  for  people  dis- 
placed by  two  urban  renewal  projects. 

This  action,  filed  In  August,  1970,  has 
blocked  construction  on  those  projects,  which 
city  officUls  have  argued  are  critical  to  the 
future  of  the  city.  Its  population  of  100,000 
is  about  40  per  cent  black  and  about  10  per 
cent  Puerto  Rlcan. 

Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Maasachtisetts, 
a  Republican,  came  to  the  defense  of  Legal 
Services  today  in  a  telegram  to  Massachu- 
setts Congressmen. 

The  telegram,  which  an  aide  acknowledged 
was  partly  a  result  of  Mr.  Agnew's  new 
stance,  said  In  part,  "recent  events  empha- 
size the  need  for  a  separate  Legal  Services 
corporation.  The  program,  I  feel,  has  been 
very  successful  In  Massachusetts." 


POLLUTED  POLITICS  CHARGED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF  MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  text  of  an  article  carried  In  the 
February  4,  1972,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Attack  on  Muskie? — Polluted  Politics 
Charged 

(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 
Washington. — One  day  after  Congress' 
best-known  environmentalist.  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  (D)  of  Maine,  announced  his 
presidential  candidacy,  the  Department  of 
Justice  charged  a  Maine  industry  with  pol- 
luting the  state's  St.  Crolx  River. 
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"An  obvious  political  hoax  aimed  at  em- 
barrassing some  of  the  nation's  leading  antl- 
poUution  campaigners,"  countered  pulp  and 
paper  producer  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation, 
objecting  to  "being  placed  in  the  middle  of 
political  in-fighting." 

The  government  denies  the  charge.  But  an 
Investigation  by  this  reporter  suggests  that 
during  the  past  two  years — while  environ- 
mentalist Muskle  rated  as  President  Nixon's 
leading  Democratic  chaUenger— Maine  may 
have  encountered  more  than  Its  share  of 
federal  pollution  lawsuits. 

Calculated  or  coincidental,  it's  the  latest 
sign  that  as  "the  environment  issue"  enters 
Its  first  presidential  campaign,  dean  air  and 
water  may  become  increasingly  clouded  by 
the  charges  and  countercharges  of  White 
Hou.se  politics. 

FIGURES    DISCLOSED 

Justice  Department  figures  disclose  that  in 
1970  and  1971  Maine  received  from  three 
times  as  many  to  nearly  20  times  as  many 
federal  pollution  lawsuits  as  might  be  ex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  Its  population  and 
land  area. 

Maine  accounted  for  approximately  10 J 
percent  In  1970  and  3.0  percent  of  1971  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  lawsuits  filed  nation- 
wide by  the  Justice  Department's  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  division.  Yet  the  state 
contains  less  than  0.6  percent  of  the  nation's 
population  and  under  0.9  percent  of  Its  land 
nrea. 

Maine's  busy  caseload  contrasts  sharply 
with  two  other  coastal  states  (lacking  presi- 
dential contenders),  picked  at  random  and 
checked  by  this  newspajjer. 

Oregon — with  twice  Maine's  population  and 
three  times  its  land  area — experienced  no 
federal  pollution  lawsuits  at  all  in  fiscal  1970 
(calendar-year  figures  unavailable)  and  fewer 
than  Maine  in  fiscal  1971. 

COICPAKISON  STKnUNO 

Maryland — four  times  more  populous  than 
Maine,  although  smaller  geographlcaUy — also 
faced  fewer  lawsuits  during  the  past  two-year 
span.  (As  In  the  case  of  Oregon  but  unlike 
Maine,  suits  mcreased  from  1970  to  1971.) 

Nationally,  In  eight  United  States  attorney 
dlBtrtcts  selected  by  the  Justice  Department 
"where  activity  might  be  expected,"  only  one 
accumulated  more  criminal  poUutlon  law- 
suits in  the  two-year  span  than  Maine — ^New 
Tork  City  (with  two  more  suits  than  Maine's 
17).  The  Maine  criminal  caseload  exceeded 
such  prominent  pollution  hotspots  as  north- 
em  Ohio  (Cleveland) ,  western  Pennsylvcmla 
(Pittsburgh),  and  northern  Alabama  (Bir- 
mingham). 

In  civil  pollution  lawsuits  (under  the  Re- 
fuse Act  of  1899).  Maine's  two  year  total  Is 
topped  only  by  New  Tork  City,  Cleveland,  and 
Birmingham.  Two-thirds  of  the  nation's  93 
U.S.  attorneys  filed  no  civil  poUutlon  suits  at 
all  during  the  two  years. 

The  apparently  high  rate  of  federal  Inter- 
vention in  Maine  might  be  easily  explained 
if  the  state  were  a  backwater  of  unattended 
pollution  problems.  Par  from  It,  Maine  ranks 
In  many  ways  as  a  model  of  environmental 
leadership — boasting  such  innovations  as  a 
state  veto  over  proposed  development  sites 
and  a  coastal  oll-flplll  protection  fund  fi- 
nanced by  petroleum  fees. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Justice  Department  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
Washington's  team  of  antipollution  law  en- 
forcers, deny  that  politically-sensitive  cases 
(such  as  those  in  Senator  Muskle's  home 
state)  are  systematically  cleared  with  the 
White  House. 

LOCAL    DISCRETION   CONSIDEHABLE 

The  93  local  U.S.  attorneys — some  of  whom 
may  choose  to  stress  environmental  prosecu- 
tion— work  at  loose  rein,  according  to  a  Jus- 
tice official.  Any  of  them  may  file  a  clvU  pol- 
lution lawsuit  strictly  on  his  own,  or  a  crimi- 
nal suit  after  checking  only  with  the  local 
EPA  office. 
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But  an  KPA  staffer  concedes  that  In  tick- 
Ush  cases  "at  the  highest  levels,  word  could 
be  iM88«d." 

A  Muakle  aide  In  Portland,  Maine,  says 
only  that  White  House  Influence  "Is  within 
the  realm  of  possibility."  He  points  out  that 
the  Justice  Department  Is  headed  by  Attor- 
ney General  John  N.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nixon's 
ptast  and.  It  is  reported,  futxire  campaign 
manager. 

Other  actions  by  the  Nixon  admlnlr'  atlon 
suggest,  to  some  observers,  attempts  >  blur 
the  leading  Democratic  contender^  "Mr. 
Environment"  Image: 

The  government  launched  its  billboard  re- 
moval program  last  April — In  Maine.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe  person- 
ally directed  the  razing  of  the  first  sign.  A 
departmental  spokesman  explains  that  Maine 
was  "the  first  state  ready"  to  participate  In 
the  program.  But  it  also  made  good  politics 
for  a  Nixon  Cabinet  officer  to  visit  Senator 
Muskle's  home  base  to  tear  down  unsightly 
blUboards. 

The  administration  has  qiUetly  helped 
bottle  up  in  Congress  for  nearly  a  year  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment— which  Senator  Muskie  would  co- 
chalr.  Both  houses  have  approved  legislation 
lopsldedly  and  most  agree  the  concept  would 
bring  badly-needed  coordination  to  Capitol 
Hill's  disjointed  environmental  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  White  House  pointedly  failed  one  year 
ago  to  Invite  Senator  Muskie  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
ceremonial  signing  of  the  historic  Clean-Air 
Act.  to  which  the  Senator  had  served  as  both 
father  and  midwife.  The  President  never 
mentioned  the  one  who  wasnt  there. 


"ROCKY  PRIDE"  OP  ROCKPORD 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  T  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  a  prime 
example  of  what  has  often  been  called 
"the  unsinkable  American  spirit."  My 
hometown  of  Rockford,  HI.,  has  em- 
barked on  an  Innovative  program  to 
fight  inflation  at  the  grassroots  level. 
The  group,  "Citizens  for  a  New  Prosper- 
ity"— CNP — have  undertaken  as  their 
task  the  accomplishment  of  three  very 
ambitious  goals:  First,  halting  inflation ; 
second,  obtaining  full  emplosonent;  and, 
third,  keeping  UJ3.  goods  competitive 
here  and  abroad.  The  membership  of  the 
CNP  cuts  across  political  party  lines, 
business  and  work  afBliations,  economic, 
personal,  and  professional  interests;  in 
sum,  it  includes  everyone  interested  in 
fighting  Inflation.  The  CNP  sees  its  task 
mainly  as  an  educational  one. 

I  am  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  CNP's  approach,  because  all  too  often 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Oovemment  can 
cure  all  our  economic  ailments,  an  atti- 
tude that  has  not  helped  in  our  current' 
struggle  against  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. As  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Price  Commission,  C.  Jackson  Gray- 
son, pointed  out  most  sucdnctly  In  his 
speech  of  January  20  in  New  York: 

While  public  Oovemment  can  supply — 
and  is  supplying — ^temporary  relief  f*om  the 
symptoms  (of  Inflation) ,  the  cure  can  only 
be  engineered,  fought  for,  and  woa  by  private 
bands,  and  prlvat*  will. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Organizations  like  the  CNP  can  con- 
tribute immensely  in  this  battle  agaln.st 
inflation. 

The  CNP  is  also  engaged  in  a  battle 
against  "popular  economic  misconcep- 
tions," which  are  so  rampant  in  the  body 
politic  today.  And  although  it  hurts  to 
admit  it,  I  sincerely  believe  that  some  of 
the  principal  perpetrators  of  these  eco- 
nomic myths  and  hobgoblins  have  been 
the  politicians  of  America.  I  praise  and 
fully  support  the  citizens  of  Rockford, 
and  other  communities  Eu:ross  the  coun- 
try that  have  undertaken  this  initiative, 
and  I  hope  that  their  example  will  be 
emulated  by  other  commimltles  In  the 
United  States. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  Rockford  (111.)  Reglst«r-Star, 

Nov.  20, 19711 

Satukbat  Notebook:  Rkaction  to  Orm  Txicxs 

The  new  Rockford  group  known  as  a 
"Citizens  for  a  New  Prosperity"  has  cut  out 
for  Itself  a  pretty  ambitious  assignment. 

How,  you  must  ask,  do  they  hope  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  1)  baiting  Inflation;  3) 
obtaining  full  employment;  and  3)  keeping 
U.S.  goods  competitive  here  and  abroad? 

That's  a  pretty  tough  project,  as  any  self- 
respecting  President  of  the  United  States 
will  also  admit. 
h.  But,  then,  look  again.  Actually,  Isnt  this 
^ew  organization  of  men  and  women  from 
all  spectrums  of  the  community  really  a  re- 
action to  our  times? 

Isnt  it  true  that  in  times  of  inflation  such 
as  ours  the  American  economic-free  enter- 
prise system  actually  becomes  its  moat  effi- 
cient? 

It  Is  true  that  economic  pressures  force  us 
to  look  again  at  our  own  productivity,  at 
our  own  Job  skills,  and  explore  how  we  can 
do  the  Job  better.  That's  what  Citizens  for  a 
New  Prosperity  is  all  about. 

And,  if  It  happens  in  Keokuk,  Birming- 
ham, New  Rochelle.  and  Rockford  all  at  the 
same  time,  maybe  the  Job  Isnt  as  tough  as 
It  first  appears. 

[Prom  the  Rockford  Morning  Star,  Nov.  17, 
19711 

RocKT  Pamx  Makxs  Dkbvt  in  Rockford 

There's  a  new  face  in  Rockford — ^that  of 
Rocky  Pride,  the  symbol  for  Citizens  for  a 
New  Prosperity  (CNP). 

Formation  of  the  group  was  announced 
Tuesday  at  the  Fa\ist  Hotel  by  Clifton  W. 
Beggs,  steering  ocHnmittee  ooordinator. 
Beggs,  2509  Driftwood  Lane,  Is  president  of 
C.  W.  Beggs  &  Associates,  management  con- 
sultants. 

Goals  for  the  new  organization  will  In- 
clude stopping  inflation,  obtaining  and  keep- 
ing full  employment  and  keeping  U.S.  goods 
competitive  here  and  abroad. 

Rocky  Pride  means  "Pride  In  having  a  Job 
in  the  Rockford  area.  It  also  stands  for  Proe- 
perlty-in-Rockford-Involves-Determined-  Ef- 
fort." Throughout  CNP'o  campaign,  he  will 
be  shown  representing  various  styles  of  work 
and  professional  life. 

CNP  is  an  extension  of  a  nationwide  move- 
ment Including  similar  groups  In  many  cities, 
according  to  Alan  T.  Mann,  president.  Up- 
state Illin<ris  Chapter,  Public  Relations  So- 
ciety of  America,  which  is  aiding  CNP  as  a 
community  service  projeot.  A  resident  of  Ma- 
rengo, Mann  is  director  of  public  relations 
for  Sundatrand  Corp.,  2531   11th  St. 

"To  help  accomplish  otir  goals,  we  hope  to 
oorrecrt  much  of  the  erroneous  Information 
about  our  nation's  free  enterprise  system  and 
what  makes  it  work.  This  group  will  conduct 
'  'ximprehenslve  program  to  educate  and 
help  inform  Rockford-area  citizens  of  these 
mattara,"  Mann  said. 

described  the  new  organization  as 
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"strictly  an  Information  organ  which  will 
encourage  action  on  an  Individual  or  group 
basis.  We  won't  become  engaged  In  lobbying 
activities  ourselves  at  any  time." 

Membership  will  cut  across  political  party 
lines,  business  and  work  affiliations,  eco- 
nomic, personal  and  professional  interests, 
Mann  said. 

He  said  the  program  will  be  supported  by 
members  of  Rockford's  medical,  clergy  and 
minority  groups  and  political  service  and 
volunteer  organizations. 

"We're  In  support  of  Phase  2  of  President 
Nixon's  economic  program,  but  we  feel  that 
there  are  other  areas  where  we  can  help  en- 
lighten people  and  answer  their  questions 
about  what  causes  Inflation  and  how  to  atop 
It,"  Beggs  said. 

"We're  not  going  to  do  anything  because 
we  back  President  Nixon  per  se.  We're  out  to 
stop  inflation.  It  will  be  nonpolltical  and  we 
want  everyone  to  help  us,"  Beggs  said. 


PaoDTTcrxviTi 

As  long  as  productivity  gains  for  the  ooim- 
try  were  2  to  3  %  a  year — and  wage  Increases 
were  being  forced  up  to  3  to  4% — the  differ- 
ence going  into  Inflation  was  more  or  less 
tolerable.  But  recent  pay  Increases  have  been 
running  two  to  four  times  any  productivity 
Increase,  and  the  whole  difference  has  had  to 
go  into  higher  unemployment,  or  higher 
prices,  or, — as  we  see — too  much  of  both. 

After  we  have  hopefully  arrested  inflation, 
we  will  still  have  the  Job  of  deserving  and 
securing  the  ever  higher  level  of  living  that 
Is  both  the  desire  and  the  wlde-c^en  oppor- 
tunity of  us  all.  This  can  and  will  come  only 
from  saving  and  investing  more,  than  work- 
ing harder  or  more  intelligently  as  specialists 
producing  more  for  each  other,  and  being 
sure  we  eliminate  all  senseless  waste  in  the 
process. 

Contrary  to  what  is  being  too  fashionably 
taught  and  assumed,  all  real  progress  comes 
from  some  temporary  self-denial  In  order  to 
be  able  to  invest  toward  the  hoped-for  later 
enjoyment  of  larger  and  more  rewarding 
benefits.  This  is  what  we  do  when  we  go  to 
school,  protect  our  health,  develop  a  reputa- 
ble character,  and  save  some  money  for  the 
rainy  day  or  brighter  satisfactions. 

Increased  productivity  per  man-fiour  is  one 
of  ovu:  great  hopes  right  now.  As  already  Indi- 
cated, this  can  come  primarily  from  two 
sources:  First,  from  increased  investment  in 
arm-lengthening  ideas  and  equipment.  Sec- 
ond, from  making  full  use  of  skiU,  care  and 
effort. 

To  come  by  the  required  investment,  we 
must  get  to  understand  the  private  business 
process  well  enough  to  appreciate  how  we 
simply  must  see  that  people  have  a  favorable 
economic,  moral  and  political  climate  for  the 
creation  and  Investment  of  savings.  To  get 
the  application  of  the  required  skill,  care  and 
effort,  we  must  again  understand  private 
business  well  enough  to  appreciate  that  we 
are  on  a  somethlng-for-^omef/ifnjr  basis  and 
that,  if  we  expect  to  get  what  we  want,  we 
simply  have  to  offer  in  return  an  equal  milue 
Judged  from  the  other  felloto'a  standpoint. 

But  Increased  productivity  per  man  ;rour 
will  not  solve  Inflation  and  give  us  a  higher 
level  of  living — if  we  let  the  drain  from  tak- 
ing care  of  non-productive  citizens  increase 
faster  than  the  output  of  the  citizens  still 
producing.  Ova  level  of  living  is  determined 
by  the  output  per  year  ^read  over  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  our  country. 

Intlation — A  Look  d*  the  Msrob 
Most  of  us  are  now  deeply  concerned  about 
who  and  what  are  causing  our  Inflation,  what 
will  stop  it,  and  who  meanwhile  should  or 
does  pay  the  cost  of  Inflation.  Here  are  some 
views,  for  what  they  are  worth,  to  put  along- 
side the  many  others  you  are  getting  on  this 
controversial  subject  from  all  sides. 
Inflation  comes  from  our  government  be- 
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lleving  it  is  politically  necessary  to  creoite 
worthless  extra  money  (and  credit)  for 
which  there  are  no  extra  goods  and  services 
to  match — and  doing  so  for  these  two  rea- 
sons: 

1.  To  provide  the  money  for  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  for  those  goods  and  services 
which  the  public  majority  wants  or  permits 
some  or  all  of  the  public  to  receive  at  so- 
called  "government  expense". 

The  public  majority  loosely  assumes  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  somewhere  else, 
and  would  flatly  refuse  to  pay  the  bill  visi- 
bly or  knowingly.  Thus  our  government — be- 
lieving it  pollUcally  necessary  to  at  least  ap- 
pear  to  be  doing  what  Its  constituents  de- 
mand or  allow — is  forced  by  the  public  to 
resent  to  the  deceitful  process  of  collecting 
the  cost  from  that  same  luisophistlcated 
public  through  the  tax  of  Inflation  hidden 
In  higher  consumer  prices. 

2.  To  pump  out  added  worthless  cash — 
which  increases  the  niunber  and  cuts  the 
value  of  all  our  dollars — so  that  consumers 
will  have  enough  cheapened  dollars  to  buy 
at  the  higher  consumer  prices  now  necessi- 
tated by  the  total  of  the  artificially  higher 
pay — that  is,  the  total  of  the  higher  wages 
and  higher  cost-of-living  alloioances — which 
higher  total  is  Imposed  In  the  absence  of 
higher  output  to  match,  would  only  kUl  or 
reduce  Jobs  if  money  Is  left  at  Its  old  value, 
and  is  In  acc<H-dance  with  the  pay  practices 
demanded  or  permitted  by  the  affected  but 
unseeing  consuming  public  Itself.  Thus  what 
government  is  really  doing  is,  first,  to  promote 
or  sanction  the  unworkable  pay  increase  and 
then  promptly  wipe  out  the  expected  buying 
power  increase  in  an  attempt  to  mask  or  to 
delay  temporarily  the  Job-kilUng  power  in- 
crease in  an  attempt  without  correspond- 
ingly raised  output. 

To  Btop  or  minimize  inflation,  both  No.  1 
and  No.  2  above  must  be  stopped  or  mini- 
mized. And  in  connection  with  No.  2,  It  Is 
this  fotoZ— of  both  wage  increases  and  cost- 
of-living  allowance  Increases — which  has  to 
be  tapered  down  to  at  least  3%  a  year  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  (to  match  the  pre- 
sumed or  hoped-for  productivity  Increase) 
if  inflation  is  to  be  arrested. 

Unzmplotioent 

In  our  present  situation,  unemployment  is 
understandably  much  In  the  news  and  a 
source  of  real  worry  to  us  all. 

What  moet  of  us  need  clearly  in  mind  is 
the  hard  fact  that  where  a  citizen  wants  to 
work  on  a  somethlng-for-somefMnjir  basis — 
and  is  not  getting  it — the  reason  is  almost 
always  that  his  services  are  Just  not  worth 
what  they  would  cost  the  ultimate  consumer 
from  whom  the  bill  has  to  be  collected  In  the 
end  and  who  is  the  sole  final  arbiter  of  the 
worth  in  question. 

We,  who  make  up  the  public  majority,  need 
to  realize  what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves 
when  we  force  or  even  sanction  higher  pay 
without  higher  output  to  match.  TTiIs  always 
causes  inflation,  or  imemployment,  or  both. 

In  this  area,  most  of  us  are  probably  the 
worst  fooled  by  mlnlmiun  wage  laws.  They 
seem  so  fair  and  so  innocent  of  any  bed  re- 
sults of  real  consequence. 

The  first  effect  of  such  laws  is  to  price  out 
of  the  market  so  many  present  and  prospec- 
tive wtM'kers  who  are  precisely  those  whom 
the  laws  are  wrongly  presumed  to  help — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  blacks,  youth  and  othw 
unskilled  whom  the  rest  of  us,  who  are  still 
employed,  then  have  to  support  In  Idleness. 

The  second  effect  of  these  so-called  minl- 
m\un  wage  laws  is  to  raise  all  the  other 
rates  which  are  above  the  minimum.  The 
formerly  ruling  differentials  between  the  va- 
rious skills  are  simply  reestablished  from  the 
bottom  clear  up  to  the  top. 

We  of  the  majority  also  need  to  get  the 
vivid  picture  of  how  this  pricing  pay  out 
of  the  market  forces  employers  to  eliminate 
Jobs  through  increasing  Investment  in  tech- 
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noOogy  much  faster  than  i3  ecoTiomic  for  the 
public — and  this  on  top  of  the  public  being 
also  saddled  with  the  suppcMt  of  the  dis- 
placed idleness. 

In  Short,  the  public  majority's  employment 
poUcy — as  implemented  by  the  public's  rep- 
resentatives and  negligently  acc^ted  by  the 
majority  of  us — is  forcing  employers  to  keep 
limiting  their  employment  to  those  higher 
and  higher  up  the  skill  and  productivity 
scale  Just  as  fast  as  the  services  of  the  lower 
producers  are  progressively  priced  beyond 
what  consumers  will  refimd  to  the  employers. 


DRINAN  CRACKS  MEDIA'S  VENEER 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  Tues- 
day, February  1,  1972,  and  the  address 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Drinan  be- 
fore the  New  England  Broadcasting  As- 
sociation. 

Congressman  Drinan  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  forthright  and 
able  legislator  who  is  interested  in  both 
worldwide  and  nationwide  issues.  He  has 
exhibited  an  expertise  and  a  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  prison  reform, 
the  youth  vote  and  environmental  qual- 
ity. I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  this 
article  about  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Robert  F. 
Drinan  : 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  1,  1972] 

Drinan  Cracks  Media's  Venekb 

(By  David  Nyhan) 

We  shall  henceforth  refer  to  him  as  "Fight- 
ing Bob"  Drinan,  after  the  way  the  priestly- 
congressman  took  on  the  local  broadcasting 
barons. 

While  they  were  serving  up  the  ice  cream 
and  strawberries,  the  liberal  Democrat  rose 
with  a  smile,  told  a  couple  of  pretty  good 
Jokes  ("We  don't  allow  our  priests  to  become 
Republicans")  and  then  wiped  the  fioor  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
general,  the  television  Industry  In  particu- 
lar— and  even  had  a  saucy  word  left  over  for 
local  newspapers,  charging  them  with  Ignor- 
ing obituaries  of  distinguished  black  citizens. 

It  all  took  place  Friday  afternoon  at  a 
downtown  restaurant,  where  Fighting  Bob 
spoiled  lunch  for  100  members  of  the  New 
England  Broadcasting  Assn. 

The  speech  lambasted  the  FCC  for  never 
lifting  a  broadcasting  license — not  even  one 
of  7200 — ^for  inadequate  programming;  re- 
peated what  we  all  know  about  the  frequent- 
ly flatulent  fare  offered  on  prime  time  TV; 
castigated  broadcasters  for  allegedly  Ignoring 
the  blacks,  the  Spanish -speaking,  the  anti- 
war people  and  other  protesters;  and  talked 
about  greed  and  the  sham  of  regulation. 

The  real  dessert  was  not  the  ice  cream 
and  strawberries — It  was  the  exchange  be- 
tween Drinan  and  Perry  Ury,  general  man- 
ager of  Boston  radio  station  WRKO. 

Ury,  whose  station  has  a  reputation  for 
making  some  public  service  efforts  despite  the 
relentless  quality  of  Its  top-40  pop  music  for- 
mat ("and  the  hits  Just  keep  on  coming"), 
arose  to  defend  his  industry. 

He  began  by  saying  Drinan  should  tell  the 
young  man  who  does  the  research  to  check 
his  facts  more  carefully.  Ea-boom.  What  fol- 
lowed was  enough  to  send  a  newsboy  rushing 
down  Tremont  street,  shouting,  "Extryl  Ex- 
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try  I  Read  all  about  It— congressman  dalma 
he  writes  his  own  speech  t" 

"I  wrote  that  myself,"  exploded  Drinan, 
who  demanded — and  got — a  retraction  from 
Ury  on  the  correctness  of  the  statistics  used 
to  figure  the  average  profit  (18  percent)  or 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  selling  soap 
and  sp«ighetti. 

Drinan  proceeded  to  take  on  the  crowd. 
at  one  point  almost  taunting  the  audience 
into  challenging  him,  rocking  back  and  forth 
on  his  toes  and  saying,  "Go  ahead.  It's  good 
for  the  Boul." 

The  former  dean  of  the  Boston  College 
Law  School,  no  mealy-mouthed  cleric  when 
confronting  the  broadcasters,  does  not  draw 
the  line  at  bawling  out  those  who  Invite  him 
to  dinner. 

Ury  was  unhappy,  as  were  others  (one  ad 
salesman  blessed  himself  as  Drinan  spoke), 
with  what  they  claimed  wae  IMnan's  blan- 
ket Indictment  of  the  broadcasting  »cene. 

Drinan  countered  he  was  only  trying  to 
raise  some  legitimate  issues  about  how 
blacks  and  peace  people  get  Jabbed  routinely 
m  the  media.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  adversary 
process  Is  the  basis  of  American  Justice, 
American  politics,  and,  it  seems,  even  Amer- 
ican marriages.  But  not  tmtil  very  recently 
has  anything  approaching  the  adversary 
process  reached  the  media  with  opposition 
views. 

If  you  happened  to  catch  a  WBZ-TV  pre- 
mier during  the  weekend,  the  black-pro- 
duced "Sixteen-72"  show,  with  Lovell  D^ett 
as  host,  you  saw  that  maiden  effort  conclude 
on  a  piece  of  television  dynamite. 

Dyett's  crew  was  out  Thursday,  hardly  24 
hours  before  Drinan  spoke,  asking  blacks  at 
Washington  street  and  Massachueetts  ave- 
nue to  talk  about  what  they  liked  about  TV. 
"I  dont  like  anything  about  TV,"  shot 
back  a  young  mother  who  lives  nearby.  They 
didn't  use  her  name,  but  she  had  on  a  gor- 
geous slouch  hat— and  she  unloaded  a  bomb- 
shell. 

The  rest  of  the  show  had  been  sort  of 
predictable — how  hany  times  will  Malik  Ha- 
kim be  aired  locally?— but  this  girl  at  the 
end  talked  about  what  it's  like  to  be  black 
and  watch  television. 

She  treated  the  token  "Julia"  Show  the 
way  It  deserves  to  be  treated  she  said  she's 
tired  of  the  token  black  in  commercials.  "We 
come  in  pairs,"  she  said;  she  talked  about 
coming  home  from  work,  tired,  and  not  find- 
ing anything  on  TV  to  make  her  twat  her 
child  or  her  husband  in  a  more  loving 
fashion;  she  said  TV  ignores  the  pimps  and 
drug  pushers  and  knife-fighters  that  clog 
her  street. 

She  lives  imder  the  elevated,  the  El,  and 
that  one  brief  sketch  howled  out  of  the  tube, 
as  a  beautiful  black  girl  with  dynamite  In 
her  mouth  talked  about  how  TV  had  gone 
away  from  her  and  left  her.  TV  Is  the  train 
that  doesnt  stop  here. 

If  we  get  a  few  more  people  like  Fighting 
Bob  and  this  black  woman  in  the  Slouch  hat, 
well  be  getting  s<Hnewhere  in  this  media 
game. 

AoDRBSs  or  Congressman  Robert  F.  Drinan 
Does  the  Federal  Government  Rxallt  Pro- 
tect   THE    Public's    Ownership    of    the 
Airwaves? 

It  has  always  been  astonishing  to  me  that 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  not  a  single  one  of 
the  present  7,200  licensees  of  TV  and  Radio 
has  ever  been  deprived  of  a  license  for  In- 
adequacy of  broadcasting.  The  one  example 
of  the  apparent  removal  of  a  license  from  a 
TV  station  in  Boston  was  not  for  that  rea- 
son. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  three 
urgent  topics  related  to  broadcasting:  1.  The 
relatively  low  standards  required  for  the  re- 
tention of  a  license,  2.  The  faults  of  the 
media   and   especially   the   inability   of   ail 
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groups  to  have  aeoees  to  the  airwaves  and, 
3.  The  poUtical  potential  and  perils  con- 
fronting broadcasting  in  the  next  300  days 
prior  to  November  7,  1972.    - 

1.  THB   INADEQUATK  RXGTTI^TION   OF  THB  MZDIA 
BT   Tta  »CC 

I  have  never  beard  of  a  radio  or  television 
station  going  Into  bankruptcy.  It  was  the 
British  press  baxon.  Lord  Thocnaa.  who  said 
that  a  television  license  Is  like  "being  given 
a  license  to  print  money".  In  the  United 
States  the  broadcasting  industry  averages  a 
profit  of  about  18%  a  year.  The  license  to 
a  channel.  Is  in  the  nature  of  things,  a 
monopoly  even  though  the  channel  Is  tech- 
nically the  property  of  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  prc^tabllity  of  broadcast- 
ing it  probably  Is  no  surprise  that  the  In- 
dustry which  the  PCC  regulates  tends  to 
dominate  the  very  agency  by  which  It  is 
regulated.  This  happ>ens  too  Infrequently  In 
Washington  where  farmers,  railroads,  busi- 
nessmen and  labor  groups  make  frequently 
successful  efforts  to  control  the  agency 
which  regulates  them.  No  Industry,  however, 
has  been  as  successful  as  the  broadcasting 
Industry  with  the  POC.  It  truly  Is  unbeliev- 
able that  7,200  outleta  should  have  survived 
without  a  single  mishap  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  FCC  in  19351 

Can  Miyone  even  Imagine  7,200  students 
having  examinations  In  which  no  one  failed? 
Can  anyone  Imagine  7,200  young  adults 
having  physical  examinations  without  a 
single  Illness  or  disease  being  discovered? 

The  PCC  has  regularly  conceded  that  It 
has  an  Insufficient  number  of  examiners  to 
make  much  of  an  Inspection  of  the  media 
barons  over  whom  the  FCC  has  Jurisdiction. 
The  FCC.  however,  does  not  beg  the  Con- 
gress for  more  help.  The  FCC  abdicates  Its 
duty  Just  as  It  did  recently  when  It  blithely 
announced  that  It  would  not  Investigate 
telephone  rates  because  It  did  not  have  the 
personnel  necessary  to  carry  out  the  statu- 
tory obligation  of  the  PCC. 

If  the  Congress  will  not  give  personnel  to 
the  POC  to  do  something  about  Its  routine 
triennial  rellcenslng  of  profitable  monopolies 
over  a  public  trust  then  perhaps  some  other 
system  has  to  be  devised.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  suggest  that  at  least  1%  of  all  broad- 
casters or  some  72  out  of  7,200  would  be  de- 
Ucensed  each  year  or  each  third  year.  On  the 
other  hand  It  might  be  realistic  to  adopt  a 
maximum  period  of  years  In  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  airwaves  could  enjoy  his 
monopoly. 

I  "have  noticed  among  broadcasters  lately 
not  a  little  anxiety  about  the  possibility  that 
they  or  other  persons  holding  a  license  to 
broadcast  might  have  trouble  with  the  PCC. 
In  view  of  the  traditional  permanency  of  a 
license  once  It  Is  granted  I  cannot  fully  un- 
derstand the  widespread  anxiety.  It  may  be 
that  the  anxiety  is  a  symptom  of  deepening 
guilt  concerning  the  exploitation  of  a  pub- 
lic trust  for  private  gain.  It  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  anxiety  about  a  pos- 
sible dellcenslng  springs  from  the  ever 
mounting  disaffection  of  mlUlons  of  Ameri- 
cana for  the  "boob  tube"  or  for  the  hor- 
rendous stream  of  annoying  commercials 
which  affront  the  listener  for  some  18  min- 
utes of  every  hour  of  radio  time. 

I  am  not  faulting  the  proprietors  of  tele- 
vision or  radio  stations  for  the  virtually  total 
lack  of  regulation  or  forced  Improvement 
which  they  receive.  It  Is  the  PCC  which  has 
refused  systematically  over  the  years  to  de- 
velop any  sort  of  precise  standards  with 
which  to  measure  the  programming  of  TV 
and  radio  stations.  It  is  the  PCC  which  has 
allowed  licensees  to  govern  their  conduct 
almost  by  financial  considerations  alone. 

If  licensees  through  the  year  had  been 
forced  to  keep  a  watchful  and  fearful  eye 
upon  a  field  of  alternate  candidates  pre- 
pared to  pounce  on  their  licenses  if  they 
fell  beneath  a  certain  level  of  performance 
these  licensees  wo\ild  have  been  impelled  by 
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fear  to  have  Improved  their  quality  of  per- 
formance. The  Communications  Act  exhorts 
the  licensee  to  serve  the  "public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity".  The  PCC,  how- 
ever, has  allowed  all  too  many  licensees  to 
reap  whirlwind  profits  and  build  secure  em- 
pires without  any  threat  of  censure,  suspen- 
sion or  dellcenslng. 

The  FCC  has  the  inherent  power  to  ex- 
ercise a  number  of  sanctions  short  of  the 
act  of  transferring  a  license.  The  law  Is  very 
clear.  As  was  said  in  the  Red  Lion  Broadcast- 
ing case  "There  is  nothing  in  the  First 
Amendment  which  prevents  the  government 
from  requiring  a  licensee  to  share  his  fre- 
quency with  others  and  to  conduct  himself 
as  a  proxy  or  fiduciary  with  obligations  to 
present  those  views  and  voices  which  are 
representative  of  his  community  and  which 
would  otherwise,  by  necessity,  be  barred  from 
the  airwaves.  .  .".  The  same  decision  made  it 
clear  that  "It  is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and 
listeners,  not  the  right  of  the  broadcaster 
which  Is  paramount". 

I  am  afraid  that  one  must  conclude  that 
the  "right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners"  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  made  paramount 
either  by  the  Congress  or  the  PCC. 

2.   THB   fAULTS   OF  TOT  MZDIA — ^tSPKCIAIXT   IN 
DENTING  ACCESS  TO   EVERYONE 

It  is  regrettably  true  that  there  is  no  way 
by  which  the  public  can  secure  redress  for 
the  faults  of  the  media.  The  process  of  li- 
cense renewal  Is  theoretically  designed  to 
give  the  public  the  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  the  question  of  replacing  the  Incumbent 
licensee.  As  two  Commissioners  of  the  FCC 
said  in  June  1968,  however,  the  process  of 
review  "is  a  ritual  In  which  no  actual  review 
takes  place.  .  .  .  The  licensees  describe  the 
more  or  less  unscientific  method  they  have 
employed  to  define  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munity. These  needs  are  often  not  specified. 
When  specified,  they  often  have  little  relation 
to  the  programming  decisions  the  licensee  has 
made.  This  entire  ritual,  which  Is  a  burden 
on  broadcasters  and  a  boon  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  communications  bar,  has  no  real 
point.  It  is  a  sham." 

This  "sham"  Is  an  affront  to  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  public  which  should  be  essen- 
tial In  the  renewal  proceeding.  The  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
affirmed  the  right  of  listeners  and  viewers  to 
Intervene  in  a  renewal  proceeding  when  the 
license  of  a  TV  station-owner  in  Mississippi 
who  had  denied  the  black  community  access 
to  programming  was  In  question.  The  Court 
stated  that  It  did  not  believe  the  ancient 
myth  that  the  FCC  "always  effectively  repre- 
sented the  listeners  interests  in  a  renewal 
proceeding".  Perhaps  the  next  step  will  be  to 
insist  that  responsible  and  representative 
groups  be  required  to  Intervene  in  the  com- 
munity where  a  private  individual  or  corpora- 
tion seeks  the  triennial  renewal  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a  public  trust  which  has  been 
granted  to  him.  Some  such  action  will  In  my 
Judgment  occur  unless  there  is  more  access 
to  the  media  by  all  of  those  members  and 
groups  of  society  who  are  now  actually  ex- 
cluded from  presenting  their  viewpoints  to 
the  public.  The  blacks  of  America  took  to 
demonstrations  as  a  substitute  for  having 
access  to  radio  and  television.  Similarly  the 
peace  movement  turned  to  marches  and 
parades  because  they  were  locked  out  of  the 
media  which  featured  President  Johnson  and 
President  Nixon  trying  to  Justify  a  war  12,000 
miles  away  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Red  Lion  decision  was  the  Supreme 
Court's  unanlmoxis  rejection  of  the  broad- 
casting industry'^  argument  that  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine"  was  unconstitutional.  The 
Court,  having  found  the  fairness  doctrine 
constitutional,  went  beyond  It  to  set  forth 
the  groimdwork  for  the  newly  emerging 
doctrine  of  "access". 

The  doctrine  of  access  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go.  A  group  of  anti-war  businessmen 
(BEM)  desired  tobuy  time  for  anti-war  "com- 
mercials"   on   WTOP   In   Washington,   D,0. 
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WTOP  refused.  The  FOC  sustained  the  sta- 
tion but  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed.  This 
decision  may  be  a  baby  step  towards  "access" 
but  It  is  still  a  long,  long  way  from  anything 
approaching  "participatory  television". 

Access  means  that  broadcasting  must  look 
to  social  needs  rather  than  to  private  greed. 
If  the  FCC  and  the  broadcasting  industry  are 
to  give  true  access  to  all  Americans  they  can- 
not continue  to  assume  or  assert  that  the 
American  public  prefers  entertainment  shows 
and  that  consequently  76%  to  90%  of  all 
program  time  will  be  taken  up  with  this  form 
of  leisure. 

The  PCC  and  the  broadcasting  Industry 
must,  moreover,  recognize  that  access  In  any 
real  sense  means  that  we  have  to  take  seri- 
ously the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  the  FCC  that  consumers  should 
have  a  right  to  answer  the  hucksters  who  sell 
their  soap  or  spaghetti  during  13  minutes  of 
a  one-half  hour  newscast. 

True  access  to  the  media  in  Greater  Boeton 
would  mean  that  the  90,000  members  of  the 
black  community  would  be  offered  prime  time 
to  explain  why  they  desire  Integrated  schools. 
True  access  to  the  media  in  Metropolitan 
Boston  would  mean  that  some  60.000  Span- 
ish-speaking people  would  be  able  to  acquire 
the  information  which  they  need  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  understand.  True  access  to 
the  media  would  mean  that  commercial 
broadcasting  rather  than  public  television 
woTild  develop  shows  for  children  such  as 
Sesame  Street. 

In  short.  If  true  access  to  the  media  existed 
In  America  two-thirds  of  the  nation  who 
allow  their  minds  to  be  manipulated  during 
prime  time  almost  every  night  would  not  be 
suffocated  with  noncontroverslal  programs 
about  middle  America  and  public  service  an- 
nouncements that  praise  the  Marine  Cocps 
and  the  Girl  Scouts.  Rather  they  would  see 
the  life  and  the  problems  of  the  blacks,  the 
poor,  the  aging  and  the  radical  dissenters, — 
all  of  whom  are  almost  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  television  in  prime  time  If  not 
always. 

3.     THE     POTENTIAI.    AND    PESIU    OF    POLTTICAI. 
BROADCASTING  IN  THI  NEXT  300  DATS 

The  Presidential  election  of  1972  will  more 
than  ever  before  depend  upon  what  the* 
Image-makers  In  the  TV  Industry  do  for  the 
candidates. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  which  regulates  ex- 
penses in  Federal  elections,  will  prevent  the 
broadcastmg  mdustry  from  allowing  its 
greed  for  profits  to  Induce  it  to  place  on  the 
screen  the  subtle  and  not  always  fair  spot 
advertisements  which  led  to  the  defeat  of 
Senator  Yarborough,  Senator  Oore  and  Sen- 
ator Ooodell. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry will  recognize  its  solemn  obligation  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  a  recent 
Elmo  Roper  survey  of  some  2,000  persons  over 
the  age  of  21,  67%  indicated  that  TV  was  the 
prime  source  of  their  news.  It  seems  very 
clear  that  the  two-thirds  of  adult  America 
for  whom  the  tube  Is  now  the  prime  source 
of  their  Information  will  almost  Inevitably 
be  influenced  to  vote  or  not  vote,  or  vote 
for  the  candidate  whom  they  have  seen  in  an 
attractive  and  favorable  way  on  television. 
The  traditional  fairness  doctrine  may  pos- 
sibly be  subject  to  some  expansion  during 
the  next  few  months  If  Individuals  or 
groups  such  as  an  environmental  organiza- 
tion demand  equal  time  to  dispute  what 
candidates  may  or  may  not  have  said  about 
anti-pollution  meastires.  Someone  Indeed 
may  say  that  If  anti-smoking  messages  to 
balance  cigarette  commercials  are  permis- 
sible why  not  anti-pollution  messages  to 
balance  the  political  rhetoric  and  the  sub- 
liminal messages  of  partisan  advertisements? 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry or  the  nation  will  receive  any  further 
guidance  from  the  PPC  concemmg  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  falmeas  in  a  year  In 
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which  we  can  expect  a  titanic  struggle  on 
the  part  of  challengers  to  an  Incumbent 
President  to  secure  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  fair  share  of  television  and  radio  time. 

The  PCC  seems  clearly  determined  not  to 
make  Judgments  in  specific  instances  of  the 
fairness  of  the  appiicaouity  or  the  fairness 
doctrine.     The     PCC     has     denied     a     re- 
quest by  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  BEM 
for   time   for   this   organization   to   answer 
President  Nixon's  Southeast  Asia  speeches. 
The  FCC  has  similarly  denied  a  request  for 
a  rilling  that  broadcasters  must  sell  time  for 
comment  on  public  issues.  The  PCC  ruling 
that  CBS  must  provide  Republicans  with  time 
to  answer  the  Democrats  "loyal  opposition" 
program  does  not  wash  out  the  PCC  denial 
in  August  1971  of  the  complaint  of  14  UJ3. 
Senators  requesting  that  the  PCC  "require 
networks  to  provide  time  to  any  substantial 
group  of  Senators  opp>osing  the  President's 
view  on  a  controversial  issue  of  national  Im- 
portance whenever  the  issue  Is  one  In  which 
the  Senate  has  a  role  to  perform  in  seeking 
resolution  of  the  Issue,  and  the  President  has 
Initiated  debate  by  a  nationwide  television". 
The  evening  of  Tuesday,  January  26,  1972, 
probably  indicates  the  Imbalance  which  will 
persist  In  the  months  remaining  of  the  Presi- 
dential   campaign.    The    President    of    the 
United  States  had  on  sudden  notice  access 
to  the  three  major  networks  for  20  or  25 
minutes  beginning  at  8:30  p.m.  None  of  the 
challengers    to    the    President    appeared    on 
television   untu  all  of  them  who  could  be 
located  received  a  minute  or  two  long  after 
11:30  pjn.  that  evening.  If  fairness  or  access 
can  be  Interpreted   to   mean  a   reasonable 
equivalent  of  what  the  Incumbent  President 
receives  It  is  obvious  that  none  of  the  chal- 
lengers    received     anything     approximating 
What  the  Incumbent  President  received  for 
his  address  on  the  war. 

Virtually  nothing  in  any  official  doctrine  of 
the  PCC  gives  any  clear  guidelines  as  to  what 
type  of  access  the  broadcasting  industry 
should  give  to  challengers  to  an  incumbent 
President  during  an  election  year.  In  1949 
the  PCC,  in  its  first  attempt  at  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  fairness,  stated  that  in  the 
presentation  of  news  and  comment  "The 
public  Interest  requires  that  the  licensee 
must  operate  on  the  basis  of  overall  fairness, 
making  his  facilities  avaUable  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  contrasting  views  of  all  respon- 
sible elements  in  the  community  on  the  vari- 
ous issues  which  arise". 

In  1959  Congress  acknowledged  that  fair- 
ness doctrine  In  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  but  without  any 
significant  addition  to  the  language  already 
enunciated  by  the  PCC. 

In  1964  the  PCC  issued  an  updated  notice 
on  the  fairness  doctrine  which  seemed  to  add 
little  except  that  broadcasters  possess  wide 
discretion  in  the  matter.  The  PCC  made  It 
clear  that  in  passing  on  any  complaint  In 
this  area  "The  Commission's  role  is  not  to 
substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  li- 
censee .  .  .  but  rather  to  determine  whether 
the  licensee  can  be  said  to  have  acted  rea- 
sonably and  in  good  faith". 

I  am  not  saying  that  broadcasters  will  not 
during  the  next  several  months  seek  to  give 
adequate  and  substantial  time  to  the  chal- 
lengers of  the  lncuml>ent  President.  I  am 
saying,  however,  that  there  are  no  clear 
guidelines  as  to  what  this  type  of  access 
means  in  the  situation  that  confronts  the 
country  during  the  next  300  days. 

In  the  absence  of  any  indication  that  the 
near  future  will  bring  any  notable  change 
in  the  FCC's  administration  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  I  have  the  hope  that  the  broad- 
casting Industry  In  America  will  recognize 
that  it  Is  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
which  qiilte  Uterally  the  Industry  may,  con- 
sciously or  otherwise,  advertently  or  Inad- 
vertently, elect  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States. 
I  can  hope  only  that  the  Industry  will  re- 
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member  as  never  before  a  statement  by  the 
FCC  issued  In  1949  with  which  I  will  close: 
"It  is  this  right  of  the  public  to  be  in- 
formed, rather  than  any  right  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  any  broadcast  licensee  or 
any  Individual  member  of  the  public  to 
broadcast  his  own  particular  views  on  any 
matter,  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting". 


GREEK  PRESS  ENTERS  61ST  YEAR 
OP  PUBUCATION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greek  Press,  one  of  the  outstanding 
ethnic  newspapers  In  Chlc£«o,  has  en- 
tered Its  61st  yeiu-  of  publication.  Its  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  Greek-American 
community  in  the  Chlcagoland  area  has 
been  outstanding. 

The  present  editor  of  this  weekly  pub- 
lication, Mr.  Arts  Angelopoulos,  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  inspired  predeces- 
sors who  sacrificed  and  labored  under 
great  odds  In  order  to  make  the  Greek 
Press  a  reality. 

I  commend  Mr.  Angelopoulos  for  his 
astute  leadership  in  guiding  the  destinies 
of  the  Greek  Press  as  It  enters  its  eist 
year  of  serving  our  community,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  him  and  to  his  able  staff  for 
continuing  fruitful  service  In  the  years 
ahead  to  Americans  of  Greek  descent  In 
Chicago  and  Cook  County  who  have  ben- 
efited over  the  years  by  the  publication 
of  the  Greek  Press. 

An  article  about  this  milestone  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Press  follows: 
Stronger  Than  Ever 

The  "Greek  Press"  entered  Its  81st  year  of 
publication. 

This  newspaper  can  look  back  over  the 
years  with  pride.  Its  record  of  service  to  our 
Greek  American  Community  is  marked  by  ex- 
cellence. 

Created  by  inspired  men  like  Damaskos 
and  the  Salopoulos  brothers,  Paul  Javaras 
and  Ellas  Georgopoulos,  preserved  by  their 
toil  and  sacrifices,  against  huge  odds,  the 
"Greek  Press"  became  since  its  birth,  an  In- 
stitution for  the  enlightenment  of  our  pec^Ie, 
both  immigrants  and  American-bom  Greeks. 
Today,  the  "Greek  Press"  Is  a  vigorously 
crusading  weekly.  When  it  comes  to  issues  of 
national  importance  this  newspaper  never 
dodged  its  responsibility  to  the  public  it 
serves.  It  never  hesitated  to  criticize  and 
castigate  the  actions  of  civic  and  public 
officials,  no  matter  how  high  they  stand. 

Especially  the  "Greek  Press'  relentlessly 
exposes  those  self-appointed  "leaders"  who 
exploit  our  people,  taking  their  money  under 
aU  kinds  of  pretenses  and  using  it  for  their 
own  selfish  aggrandizement. 

Swindlers  who  collected  public  funds 
promising  to  build  Homes  for  the  Aged,  buy 
road  building  machinery  for  Greece,  Install- 
ing statues  of  Hippocrates  in  the  Medical 
Center  here  and.  Instead,  placing  the  moneys 
to  banks  and  loan  associations  in  exchange 
of  titles  and  aU  kinds  of  personal  profiteering 
found  their  Nemesis  in  the  "Greek  Press." 

Our  public  recognizing  the  sincerity  and 
guts  of  this  independent  publication,  rallied 
behind  it  and  made  the  "Greek  Press"  the 
leading  and  most  infiuentlal  Greek-Ameri- 
can publication  In  America.  And  the  only 
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metropolitan  weekly  serving  aU  the  people, 
not  those  who  suffer  from  the  self-delusion 
that  they  can  fool  the  public.  You  cant  fool 
the  public  any  more  than  you  can  fool  the 
chUdren  at  home. 

This  issue  of  the  "Greek  Press"  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  In  its  long  and 
glorious  history.  By  completing  the  link  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Athens  the  "Greek  Press" 
is  now  stronger  than  ever.  This  link  became 
imperative  for  an  omnipotent  reason,  the  all- 
important  reason  of  the  newspaper's  exist- 
ence: Its  bUlngual  content. 

The  "Greek  Press"  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  It  can  fool  the  public  by  cUp- 
plng  Greek  newspapers,  photographing  the 
clippings  and  presenting  them  as  Its  own  ma- 
terial. The  "Greek  Press"  Is  the  epitome  of 
originality.  It  has  a  staff  of  its  own  reporters 
of  the  highest  caUber  bringing  week  after 
week  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  up  to 
date  news.  Interpretative  analyses  and  en- 
lightening ooniments  on  timely  Issues. 

Everything  that  is  of  Interest  to  the  Greek 
American  reader  Is  in  the  "Greek  Press."  And 
it  Is  published  both  in  the  English  and  Greek 
languages  in  order  to  serve  aU  those  who 
may  have  a  handicap  in  either  one — although 
this  publication  subscribes  to  the  philosophy 
that  all  of  us  should  know  at  least  two  lan- 
guages, thus  being  able  to  read  the  "Greek 
Press"  from  its  first  to  the  last  line. 

The  "Greek  Press"  now  enjoys  the  services 
of  an  ultra-modem  printing  plant  and  looks 
forward  to  a  continuous  g^rowth  and  improve- 
ment in  both  its  contents  and  technical 
appearance. 

And,  of  course,  the  "Greek  Press"  will 
ceaselessly  search  for  and  vmcover  graft  and 
corruption  In  high  places,  in  exposing  rack- 
eteers preying  on  the  charitable  sentiments 
of  oxir  people,  campaigning  for  progressive 
projects  to  the  betterment  of  our  hard  work- 
ing Greek  American  Community. 

Devotion  to  the  tmth  is  deeply  embedded 
in  the  "Greek  Press."  ThU  Is  our  genuine 
dedication. 

The  motto  of  the  "Greek  Press"  Is  the 
motto  of  Chicago :  I  WILL. 


ELDERLY  CITIZEN'S  DAY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  CONNECnCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febmary  7,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  day 
every  day  should  be  Elderly  Citizen's 
Day. 

More  than  one  out  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans has  reached  or  passed  his  65th 
birthday,  and  some  70  percent  of  this 
group  have  joined  since  1961.  Nearly 
46,000  elderly  persons  live  in  Connecti- 
cut's Sixth  EHstrict  alone. 

To  their  credit,  our  older  citizens  are 
speaking  out.  They  tell  us  of  their  needs. 

Last  December,  at  the  close  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  the 
words  of  the  elderly  were  inscribed  in  a 
report  containing  recommendations  In 
the  areas  of  Income,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment/retirement, nutrition,  trans- 
portation, education,  planning,  research 
and  demonstration,  training,  retirement 
roles  and  activities,  facilities,  programs 
and  services.  Government  and  non- 
Govemment  organization,  and  spiritual 
well-being. 

The  report  is  truly  an  historical  docu- 
ment. It  is  a  thoughtful  statement  of 
pressing  needs.  The  Congress  must  take 
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this  report  for  the  purpose  it  was  meant: 
A  blueprint  for  action  by  all  who  care. 
Today,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  House 
passed  the  first  significant  legislation  for 
the  elderly  this  year — a  nutrition  bill  au- 
thorizing grants  to  States  to  provide  low 
cost,  nutritionally  sound  meals  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  60  years  and  older. 
With  20  to  30  percent  of  our  elderly  liv- 
ing in  poverty,  and  many  others  unable 
to  afford  an  adequate  diet,  unable  to  go 
shopping  or  in  falling  health,  this  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  Insure  older  Amerl- 
carvs  the  strength  that  comes  from  bal- 
anced meals.  People  who  carmot  leave 
home  will  have  meals  delivered,  while 
others  will  have  the  opportunity  for  com- 
panionship and  counseling  at  drop-In 
centers  and  other  facilities.  In  Connecti- 
cut, over  $1.3  million  will  be  allocated  for 
the  nutrition  program  in  fiscal  year  1973 
and  over  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1974— 
for  the  benefit  of  nearly  415,000  State 
residents  60  years  of  age  and  older. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, an  increase  that  was  desperately 
needed.  The  House  also  passed  a  massive 
piece  of  legislation  known  as  H.R.  1, 
which  provides  for  an  additional  5-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits,  and  an  auto- 
matic increase  for  any  year  In  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rises  3  percent  or 
more.  This  bill  would  also  extend  med- 
icare to  1.5  billion  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  fimd  recipients  who 
were  not  previously  eligible.  The  Senate 
has  yet  to  act  on  H.R.  1,  a  bUl  which,  to 
be  siu-e,  is  far  from  adequate,  but  offers 
added  assistance  to  many  In  need.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  50-percent  increase 
in  benefits  will  be  raised  in  order  to  more 
realistically  reflect  the  inflation  and  high 
costs  of  the  past  years. 

There  are  so  many  areas  in  which  the 
elderly  need  help.  This  is  why  several 
pieces  of  important  legislation  have  my 
cosponsorshlp  and  strong  support.  For 
example,  I  have  cosponsored  bills  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  by  50  per- 
cent, to  establish  a  comprehensive  drug 
insurance  program  for  the  elderly  and 
social  security  payment  for  eye  glasses: 
to  permit  an  exemption  of  the  first 
$5,000  of  retirement  income  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system,  and  to  remove  the 
outside  Income  limitation  for  social  se- 
curity recipients. 

I  have  also  cosponsored  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  Federal  Income  tax  credit  to  older 
Americans  of  low  Income  in  order  to  ease 
the  crushing  biu-den  of  State  and  local 
property  taxes,  whether  the  individual 
owns  his  own  home  or  pays  rent.  This 
would  be  a  valid  extension  to  Connecti- 
cut's present  tax  credit  program  for  the 
elderly.  Legislation  to  provide  low-cost 
transportation,  expanded  work  service 
opportunities,  coordination  of  Federal 
aging  programs,  a  strengthened  role  of 
HEW's  Administratiori^  on  Aging,  pre- 
retirement training  programs,  health, 
education,  and  other  services,  improved  ■ 
delivery  of  services,  community  centers, 
gerontological  centers  to  study  the  aging 
process,  and  expanded  services  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  also  has  my  strong 
supiport.  So  does  a  bill  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  House. 
Gov.  Thomas  J.  Mesklll  proclaimed 
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Sunday,  February  6,  as  Elderly  Citizens 
Day  in  Connecticut.  In  my  district,  there 
were  special  events  to  marlc  this  occa- 
sion in  Bristol,  Enfleld,  Southlngton.  and 
Torrington.  For  all  of  us  in  Connecticut 
it  was  an  Important  day. 

It  was  a  time  to  extend  gratitude  for 
the  loving  gifts  of  service  our  older  citi- 
zens have  rendered  to  their  community 
and  State. 

It  was  a  time  to  say  thanli  you  for  the 
gracious  hand  they  have  long  extended  to 
all  around  them. 

A  poet  once  described  that  which 
should  accompany  our  later  years  as 
honor,  love,  and  troops  of  friends.  I  would 
add  dignity  and  comfort,  and  the  hope 
that  a  coimnitraent  on  the  part  of  each  of 
us  will  soon  provide  a  better  life  for  all 
our  older  citizens. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
including  in  the  Record,  the  Governor's 
proclamation  which  designated  Febru- 
ary 6,  as  Elderly  Citizen's  Day: 
A  Pkoclamation 

Deserving  of  recognition  are  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  economic,  cultural  and  aoclal 
progress  by  Connecticut's  older  citizens. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  tbem 
for  their  efforts,  over  many  years,  toward 
enrichment  of  life  for  all  people  of  this 
State. 

The  General  Assembly  has  directed  that  a 
day  be  reserved  annually  to  render  due  honor 
to  elderly  citizens.  I  do  therefore  proclaim, 
la  accordance  with  the  Statutes,  Sunday, 
February  6,  to  be  Elderly  Citizen's  Day. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  take 
particular  note  of  this  occasion  and  to  lend 
their  support  to  the  activities  conducted  in 
communities  throughout  the  State  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  Elderly  Citi- 
zen's Day. 


February  7,  1972 


CATHOLIC  NUNS  EXPRESS  VIEWS 
ON  INDOCHINA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mf.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  letter  sent  to  President  Nixon 
by  the  national  board  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious — a 
group  representing  and  spealdng  on  be- 
half of  some  150,000  Catholic  nims  In  the 
United  States. 

This  letter  reflects  the  unanimous 
resolution  passed  by  the  national  board 
of  this  leadership  conference  for  the 
Nation's  nims  in  which  this  organization 
urged  the  President  to  bring  about  a 
total  and  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
men  and  war  materials  from  Indochina. 

The  strong  and  imprecedented  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
teaching  and  nursing  nuns  of  America 
deserves  the  considered  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

LEADESSHIP  CONiXaZNCE 

OP  WOMEM  REUGIOTTS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  24, 1972. 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  Vie  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.O. 

My  Dear  Mb.  President:  Awakened  to  a 
greater  consciousness  of  our  responsibility 


with  regard  to  the  agonizing  altuatloiu  of 
the  Indochina  War,  the  National  Board  of  the 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious 
representing  the  directors  of  orders  of  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters  In  this  country  wish  to  affirm 
their  solidarity  with  Pope  Paul  and  with  the 
United  States  Catholic  Bishops  in  urging: 

(1)  the  total  and  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all   men   and   war   materials   in   Indochina; 

(2)  the  pardon  of  those  convicted  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act;  (3)  amnesty  to  mU- 
exiled  conscientious  objectors;  (4)  partici- 
pation in  a  multinational  rebiUldlng  of 
Southeast  Asia;  and  (5)  strengthening  of 
United  Nations  as  an  alternative  to  war. 

This  Is  an  urgent  plea,  Mr.  President.  It 
comes  from  women  who  this  day  pledge 
themselves  to  Join  oiw  effort  with  other  na- 
tional organizations  of  Christian  women 
throughout  the  cotmtry  In  prayer  and  re- 
sponsible action  on  behalf  of  justice  and 
peace  for  the  whole  human  family.  We  in- 
tend this  day  to  inaugurate  a  program  de- 
signed to  awaken  the  consciences  of  Amer- 
ican Sisters  about  this  war  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  its  regard. 

We  consider  the  total  cessation  of  the  de- 
structive war  in  Indochina  to  be  an  im- 
perative of  the  highest  priority.  We  believe 
that  if  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  completely  withdraw  from  Indochina, 
our  words,  be  they  of  peace  or  friendship, 
will  lose  aU  credibility  for  the  men  of  our 
times.  We  urge  you  to  effective  action  for  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  It  is  within  your  power, 
Mr.  President,  to  "teke  the  giant  step"  for 
peace  among  nations.  Please  do  it.  Stop  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Set  the  date  now. 

We  can  only  Imagine  the  demands  and 
complexities  of  your  office,  the  global  dimen- 
sion of  the  problems  and  anxieties  that  con- 
front you  daily.  We  ask  God's  blessing  upon 
you,  yovir  family,  and  the  many  concerns 
which  occupy  your  heart  and  mind. 

Respectfully  yours. 
Sister  M.  Thomas  Aqtttnas  Carroll,  R.SJ^J., 

President. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

of  new  toek 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  Monthly  Calendar  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  TTie  February  Calen- 
dar of  Events  follows: 
Calendar  of  the  Smitrsonian  iJfsnrunoN 

CONTDTDTNG  EXHIBITION 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
Early  Christian  Manuscripts,  niuminated 
leaves  and  ancient  Biblical  manuscripts  from 
the  Preer  Gallery's  outstanding  collection  of 
early  Christian  works. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  Prom 
barrel  organs  and  player  pianos  to  the  most 
up-to-date  high  fidelity  equipment,  with 
tapes  of  the  sounds  of  the  machines  and 
musical  films  shown  continuously  as  follows : 

Peb.  4-10,  Musicals  of  the  Thirties  (H). 

Peb.  11-17.  Highlights  from  MOM  Musicals. 

Peb.  18-24,  Songs  of  Disney. 

Peb.  aS-March  a.  Musicals  of  the  Thirties 
(I). 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

Greenland:  Arctic  Denmark.  A  total  view 
of  Greenland — its  culture,  history,  natural 
resources  and  contemporary  life.  Through 
March  12. 


I 
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National  OoUection  of  Fine  Arts 
John  Steuart  Curry:  Themes  and  Varia- 
tions. Pour  oils  and  33  watercolors  and  draw- 
ings by  this  Midwestern  regionalist.  Part  of 
the  series  of  exhibitions  on  20th  century 
American  artists.  Through  Peb.  29. 

The  Renwick  Gallery  {17th  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  N.W.) 

Woodenworks.  Contemporary  furniture. 

Design  Is An  exploration  of  the  nature 

of  design. 

James  Aenwtck  in  Wcuhington.  A  study  of 
the  architect's  career. 

Selections  from,  the  Index  of  American  De- 
sign. Renderings  of  articles  from  Colonial 
times. 

The  Glass  of  Frederick  Carder.  Creations  by 
the  founder  of  Steuben  Glass  Works. 

Pueblo  Pottery.  Honoring  the  American  In- 
dian as  this  land's  first  designers. 

The  Four  Continents.  19th  century  Euro- 
pean ceramics,  textUes. 

American  Architecture.  Photographs  by  the 
late  Prank  Rooe. 

rOBXiaN  STUST  TOXTSS 

For  members  of  the  National  and  Resident 
Associates.  Por  further  detaUs  on  tours,  list- 
ed below,  write  to  Miss  Schumann,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20660. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand:  March  24- 
AprU  28. 

ilf exico  and  Guatemala:  AprU  3-32. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dulles-Parls-DuUee.  May 
29-June  19. 

Eastern  Turkey:  May  30  (three  weeks). 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia:  June  12-July  10. 

No-Tour  Tour:  New  York-Prankfurt-New 
York.  July  3-26. 

King  Arthur's  England:  July  12-Aug.  2. 

The  Pilgrimage  Road:  Sept.  11-Oct.  9. 

No-Tour  Tour:  Dulles-London-Dulles, 
Sept.  11. 

Russia:  Sept.  12-Oct.  S. 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan:  Oct.  9-Nov.  8. 

Homs 

Smithsonian  museums:  10  ajn.-6:30  pjn., 
7  days  a  week. 

Cafeteria:  11  ajn.-6  pan.,  daUy,  MHT. 

Snack  Bar:  10  ajn.-2  pjn.,  daily,  MHT. 

National  Zoo  buildings:  9  a.m.-4:30  pjn., 
7  days  a  week. 

Aiiacostla  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  ajn.- 
6  p.m.,  weekdays;  1-6  p.m.,  weekends. 

museum    TOtTBS 

Highlight  Tours,  conducted  by  Smithson- 
ian volunteers,  begin  at  the  Info  Desks  by 
the  Mall  entrances,  on  the  f<dlowlng  sched- 
ules: 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology:  Mon- 
day through  Priday,  10:30,  11:30  a.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  10:30,  Noon,  1:30, 
3  pjn. 

Museum  of  Natural  History:  Saturday,  H, 
a.m.,  1, 2, 8  pjn. 

Sunday,  1:30, 3  pjn. 

Arts  and  Indu^stries  Building  (Air  and 
Space  Museum):  Saturday,  10:30,  11,  11:80 
a.m.,  1, 2, 3,  pjn. 

Sunday,  1  2,  3  p.m. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts:  Satxir- 
day  and  Sunday,  2:30  p.m.  (1V>ur  begins  at 
9th  Street  entranoe.) 

RADIO  SmTHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Institu- 
tion's many  activities,  la  broadcast  every  Sun- 
day on  WGMS-AM  (670)  and  PM  (103.6) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  scheduled  for 
February: 

8th — Rodin:  True  or  False.  Kirk  Vamedoe 
of  the  National  GaUery  of  Art  explains  how 
you  can  teU  a  real  Rodin  drawing  from  the 
many  fake  ones.  Carbon  Dating:  What  Is  It? 
Dr.  Robert  Stuckenrath  of  the  Smithsonian 
Radiation  Biology  Laboratory  tells  how  he 
determines  the  age  of  organic  remains. 

13th — Folk  Concert.  A  program  of  old-time 
fiddle  m\)slc. 
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20th — Exploring  the  Meaning  of  Discovery, 
with  Dr.  Melvln  Jackson,  Curator  of  Maritime 
Transportation,  and  Dr.  Wilcomb  Washburn, 
Director  of  the  Smithsonian's  Office  of  Ameri- 
can Studies. 

27th — Listening  to  Brain  Waves.  Dr.  Regi- 
nald Bickford,  a  neiut>physiologlst,  discusses 
and  plays  recordings  of  "brain  music."  Cot- 
ton Comes  to  America.  Mrs.  Grace  Cooper  of 
the  Division  of  TextUes  talks  about  Samuel 
Slater,  considered  the  father  of  the  American 
textUe  industry. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. Editor:  LUas  WUtshire.  Deadline  for 
entries  in  the  March  Calendar:  February  4. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Musical  Instruments,  from  the  Smithsoni- 
an's collection.  Monday.  Wednesday,  Priday, 
3  pjn.  HaU  of  Musical  Instruments,  3rd  floor. 
Music  Machines — American  Style.  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  1:30  p.m., 
2nd  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  Tuesday,  10:30 
a.m.-12:30  p.m.;  Wednesday  through  Priday, 
10:30  ajn.-12:30  p.m.  and  1:30-3:30  p.m. 

DOMESTIC  STUDY   TOURS 

The  Smithsonian  Associates  sponsor  tours 
dealing  with  natural  sciences,  history  and 
notable  areas  of  wildlife  habitat  in  the  United 
States.  For  further  details,  write  Mrs.  KU- 
kenny,  Smithsonian  Associates,  Washington, 
D.C.  20560. 

Death  Valley  National  Monument:  April 
14-20.  Study  of  the  history,  geology,  and 
plant,  animal  and  bird  adaptation  to  tem- 
perature and  moisture  extremes  experienced 
In  a  desert  environment. 

Navaholand:  May  20-28.  The  cultural  his- 
tory of  Southwestern  Indians  is  explored,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Tribal  Councils.  Tour 
encompasses  some  of  the  country's  most  ma- 
jestic scenery. 

Schooner  Cruise:  June  25-July  1.  SaUlng  on 
a  converted  fishing  schooner  among  the  Is- 
lands of  Penobscot  Bay,  Me.,  with  shore 
excursions. 

Dial-A-Museum — 737-8811  for  daUy  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dial-A-Pbenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

SMITHSONIAN    PUPPET  THEATRE 

Eureka! — The  story  of  a  small  boy,  Miu^jhy, 
his  xmusual  friend  Worm  and  their  travels 
through  time  and  Ideas.  A  new  fantasy  per- 
formed by  Allan  Stevens  and  Company  and 
presented  by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 
Wednesday  through  Friday,  10:30  and  11:30 
a.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  10:30  a.m.,  12:30 
and  2:30  p.m.,  in  the  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium.  Admission:  $i  chil- 
dren; $1.25  adults;  group  rates  avaUable  for 
20  or  more.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  the  box 
office,  or  call  381-6396. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  June  3,  1971. 

February  at  the  Smithsonian 

2  Wed.  Free  Film  Theatre :  Life  in  a  Tropical 
Rain  Forest — A  general  introduction  to  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute  in 
Balboa,  Canal  Zone;  When  Oceans  Meet — A 
study  of  the  possible  ecological  results  of  a 
sea  level  canal  through  Central  America. 
Two-film  program  begins  at  12:10  and  1:10 
p.m.,  Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 

Film:  77i«  Music  Rack.  Wendell  Castle, 
artist-craftsman,  makes  a  music  rack.  Works 
by  Mr.  Castle  are  currently  on  display  at  the 
Renwick  Gallery.  Continuous  half-hour 
showings  beginning  at  11  ajn.;  last  showing 
at  2:30.  Grand  Salon,  The  Renwick  GaUery. 

3  Thu.  Seminar  in  Origin  of  Life,  Genetic 
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Engineering  and  Evcdution:  Introduction: 
The  Origin  of  Corn.  Lecturer:  George  W. 
Beadle,  University  of  Chicago.  First  in  a  series 
of  graduate  level  lectures  on  current  related 
research,  sponsored  by  the  Consortium  of 
Universities  of  the  Washington  metropoUtan 
area  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A 
question  and  answer  period  follows  each  pro- 
gram. 7:30  pjn.  History  and  Technology 
BiUidlng  auditorium.  Additional  lectures  wlU 
be  held  Feb.  10,  17  and  24.  Public  Is  invited. 

Creative  Screen:  Matrioska — Russian  doUs 
in  a  delightful  presentation;  Umbrella — Mood 
and  music  tell  a  story  without  dialogue  of  a 
happy  yoiuig  couple  whose  lives  are  changed 
by  a  mysterious  umbrella.  Produced  by  con- 
temporary Russian  filmmaker  MlkhaU  Ko- 
bakhidze.  Continuous  half  hour  showings 
from  11  ajn.;  last  showing  at  2:30  pjn.  Na- 
tional CoUectlon  of  Fine  Arts. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Life  in  a  Tropical  Rain 
Forest;  When  Oceans  Meet.  Repeat.  See  Feb. 
2  for  details. 

4  Frt  Link  Lecture:  New  Science  in  the 
Space  Age.  by  Dr.  Edward  TeUer.  Blghtb 
Annual  Edwin  A.  Link  Lecture.  8:30  pjn.. 
Natural  History  BuUdlng  auditorium.  Public 
U  invited. 

6  Sat.  Creative  Screen:  Matrioska;  Um- 
brella. Repeat.  See  Peb.  3  for  detaUs. 

Chamber  Concert:  Music  from  Marlboro. 
Selections  by  Schubert,  Ravel,  Faure,  and 
Brahms  will  be  performed  by  Betty  AUen. 
mezzo-soprano;  Oristlna  Ortiz,  piano;  Hlroko 
Yajlma,  violin;  Ralner  Moog,  viola;  Madeline 
Foley,  cello;  and  Paula  Robison,  flute.  6:30 
pjn.,  Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 
For  reservations  caU  381-6396. 

8  Tue.  Illustrated  Lecture:  Symbolism  of 
Yilan  Dynasty  Painting,  by  Dr.  CSiu-tsing  U, 
The  University  o<  Kansas.  8:30  pjn.,  Frew 
OaUery  of  Art. 

Lecture:  George  Nakashima — Wooden- 
works.  This  noted  designer-craftsman  and 
architect  e^>Iains  his  position  in  relation 
to  the  arts.  Mr.  Nakashima's  creations  are 
currently  on  display  in  the  Renwick.  ^xm- 
Bored  by  the  Resident  Smithsonian  Associ- 
ates. 8:30  pju..  The  Renwick  Gallery. 

9  Wed.,  Lunchboz  Ponun :  Student  Rocket 
Safety — Science  Motivation  Progress.  Uator- 
mal  discussion  by  George  S.  Jamea,  Astro- 
nautics Department.  National  Air  and  ^>ace 
Museum.  12  noon.  Room  449,  Smithsonian 
Institution  "Castle"  BuUdlng — ^Brlng  your 
limch. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  The  Man  Who  Talks  to 
Frogs.  An  intensive  srtudy  of  the  Smithsonian 
Tropical  Reeearch  Inetitute  produced  by  the 
BBC,  showing  reeearch  on  such  creatures  as 
spiders,  birds,  frogs,  and  the  flora  of  a  tropi- 
cal rain  forest  undw  nearly  ideal  oooditlons. 
12:10  and  1:10  pjn.,  Natural  History  BuUd- 
lng auditorium. 

PUm:  Design  and  Manufacture  of  Glass. 
An  educational  film  being  shown  in  con- 
]\mction  with  the  exhibition  of  glass  by 
Frederick  Carder.  Continuous  half-hour 
showings  from  11  ajn.;  last  showing  at  2:30 
p.m.  Renwick  Gallery,  Grand  Salon. 

10  Thu.  Seminar  In  Origin  of  Life,  Genetic 
Engineering  and  Evolution:  Origin  of  Life: 
Spontaneous  Formation  of  Organic  Com.- 
pounds  Under  Primitive  Earth  Conditions. 
Lecturer:  John  Oro,  University  of  Hoiiston. 
See  Peb.  3  for  seminar  details.  7:30  pjn.. 
History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. Public  is  invited. 

Exhibition:  2500  Tears  of  Persian  Art.  Dec- 
orative work  from  manuscripts,  metalwork, 
ceramic  objects  and  architectural  decora- 
tions, dating  from  the  Achaemenid  period 
(659-331  B.C.)  to  the  Safavld  dynasty  (1601- 
1732  AX>.),  and  exhibited  In  observance  of 
the  2500th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Persian  empire.  Preer  Gallery  of  Art. 
Through  December   1972. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  The  Man  Who  Talks 
to  Frogs.  Repeat.  See  Peb.  9  for  details. 

11  Prl.  Exhibition:  Contemporary  Paint- 
ings and  Sculpture.  First  of  a  series  of  exhi- 
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bltlons  of  works  trom  tbe  permanent  collec- 
tions. Including  some  never-before  displayed. 
National  Collections  of  Fine  Arts.  Through 
jifarcb  8. 

Concert:  Bill  Williams  plays  and  sings  old 
time  blues.  The  guitar  style  and  songs  of 
Williams,  who  was  discovered  at  age  73,  re- 
flect his  personal  contacts  with  the  legen- 
dary bluesman  Blind  Blak.e.  For  tickets  call 
381-5395. 

la  Sat.  Lecture:  Ifaum  Gabo  and  the  Con- 
tiruetive  Idea,  by  Professor  Clifford  T. 
ChleSo.  Chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  IJepart- 
ment,  Georgetown  University.  A  look  at  one 
of  America's  greatest  living  sc\ilptors  by  one 
of  his  former  studio  assistants.  3  pjn..  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

13  Sun.  Exhibition:  Th,e  Evolution  of  a 
Community.  First  of  a  two-part  exhibit  de- 
picts the  history  of  Anacostla  from  1608 
through  World  War  n,  based  prlnclpaUy  on 
taped  Interviews  with  residents  of  Anacostla. 
Included  are  photographs,  past  and  present; 
recreated  street  scenes;  and  two  slide  presen- 
tations. Anacostla  Neighborhood  Muse\un, 
tbroxigh  May. 

14  Mon.  Audubon  Lecttire:  Shenandoah's 
Outdoor  Classroom,  by  Bruce  McHenry,  As- 
sistant to  the  Chief  Naturalist  of  Shenan- 
doah National  Park.  Mr.  McHenry  will  de- 
scribe a  new  environmental  education  pro- 
gram which  he  Is  pioneering  for  the  National 
Park  Service.  Sponsored  by  the  Audubon 
Naturalist  Society:  5:15  and  8:30  p.m..  Nat- 
ural History  Building  auditorium. 

Exhibition:  Washington  in  the  New  Era 
{1870-1970) .  Portraits,  manuscripts  and  pho- 
tographs depict  the  history  of  Washington's 
black  community  in  the  period  between  ter- 
ritorial government  and  the  election  of  a 
non-voting  delegate  to  Congress.  Through 
June  2.  For  group  tours  call  381-6347. 

15  Tue.  Free  Film  Theatre:  The  Red- 
iDoods — The  tragic  destruction  of  the  ma- 
jestic redwood  trees  and  the  efforts  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  remaining  groves;  Teamwork 
on  the  Potomac — Pollution  of  rivers,  the  im- 
provements being  made  and  the  many  prob- 
lems yet  to  be  solved.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.. 
Natural  History  Bvilldlng  auditorium. 

16  Wed.  Free  Film  Theatre:  The  Red- 
woods: Teamwork  on  the  Potomac.  Repeat. 
See  February  16  for  details. 

Film:  The  Music  Rack.  Repeat.  See  Feb.  2 
for  details. 

17  Thu.  Seminar  in  Origin  of  Lafe,  Oenetlc 
Engineering  and  Evolution:  Origin  of 
Amino  Acids  and  Peptides.  Lectwer:  Sidney 
Fox,  University  of  Miami.  See  Feb.  3  for 
seminar  details.  7:30  pjn..  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  audltorlimi.  Public  Is  In- 
vited. 

18  Frl.  Lecture:  Slide  presentation  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  Association. 
8  p.m..  Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 

19  Sat.  Lecture:  Richard  Leakey  discusses 
his  discoveries  at  East  Lake  Rudolph,  Kenya, 
Africa.  8  pjn.,  Llsner  Auditorium.  Sponsored 
by  the  Friends  of  the  National  Zoo.  «5  non- 
members;  $3  members.  For  reservations  call 
232-4500.  Mr.  Leakey  currently  is  Director 
of  National  Museums  of  Kenya  and  chair- 
man of  the  WUdllfe  Clubs  of  Kenya  and 
Kenya  Exploration  Society. 

22.  Tues.  Illustrated  lecture:  Stately 
Ohosts,  by  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu.  Lord 
Montag^i,  author  of  More  Equal  than  Others 
and  The  Oilt  and  the  Oingerbread,  lectures 
on  the  favorite  ghosts  of  Beaulieu.  built  In 
1204,  and  of  other  stately  homes.  Sponsored 
by  the  Resident  Smithsonian  Associates.  8:30 
p.m..   Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 

23  Wed.  Lunchbox  Forum:  First  Business 
Fights  <n  History.  Informal  discussion  by 
Ernst  M.  Oohn,  NASA.  12  Noon,  Room  449, 
Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle"  Building — 
Bring  your  Itmoh. 

Free  FUm  ZhMtrv:  Atas^tcant^  Everest. 
An  account  of  tlHuapeetacailar  rec5rd  of  the 
first   transverse  crossing  of  Mount  Everest, 
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narrated   by  Orson   Welles.    12:10  and    1:10 

p.m..  Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 

Film :  To  be  announced.  Showings  begin  at 

11  a.m.  Grand  Salon.  The  Renwick  Gallery. 

24  Thu.  Seminar  In  Origin  of  Life,  Genetic 
Engineering  and  Evolution:  Prospects  for 
Genetic  Intervention  in  Man.  Lecturer: 
BernEu^  Davis,  Harvard  Medical  School.  See 
February  3  for  seminar  details.  7:30  p.m., 
History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. PublUc  is  Invited. 

Creative  Screen:  The  Eye  Hears,  The  Ears 
See — ^Filmmaker  Norman  McLaren  discusses 
his  films  and  ingenious  techniques.  Included 
are  excerpts  ftom  his  film.  1 1  a.m.,  12,  1  and  2 
p.m..  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

National  Capital  Shell  Club:  Study  group 
condxxcted  by  staff  members  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's Division  of  Mollusks,  7:30  p.m. 
Monthly  meeting  and  slide  program,  8:15 
p.m..  Room  43,  Natural  History  Building. 
Public  is  invited. 

Free  Film  Theatre:  Americans  on  Everest. 
Repeat.  See  Feb.  23  for  details. 

25  Frl.  Exhibition:  Drawings  by  William 
Glackens  (1S70-1938) .  AK>roximately  60 
works,  many  from  the  collection  of  Ira 
Glackens,  son  of  the  noted  Ash  Can  School 
artist,  and  his  wife.  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts.  Through  April  30. 

28  Sat.  Creative  Screen:  The  Eye  Hears, 
The  Ears  See.  Repeat.  See  Feb.  24  for  details. 

Concert:  New  Music  Making — Steve  Reich 
and  Musicians.  Presented  by  the  Resident 
Smithsonian  Associates  and  the  Division  of 
Performing  Arts.  8:30  p.m..  Grand  Salon, 
Renwick  Gallery.  Admission  $5;  student 
tickets  $3  with  Identification.  For  reserva- 
tions caU  381-5395. 

29  Tue.  Exhibition:  Ballooning:  Man's 
First  Aeronautical  Adventure.  The  entire 
story  of  ballooning  from  earliest  ideas  to  a 
modern  science,  told  through  a  world-wide 
collection  of  prints,  paintings,  lampoons; 
furnishings  with  a  balloon  motif,  including 
marquetry,  needlepoint  and  china;  rare 
medals  and  historic  documents;  and  many 
articles  resulltlng  from  the  beiloonomanla 
which  swept  the  world  beginning  In  1783.  A 
fully  inflated  Pugo  Weapon,  the  Japanese 
WWn  attack  balloon,  will  be  displayed  as 
well  as  a  number  of  actual  gondolas.  Also 
Included  are  working  scale  models  of  the  first 
gas  and  hot  air  balloons  and  continuous  re- 
corded balloon  music.  A  humorous  puppet 
show,  starring  an  animated  balloon,  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  Blanchard  and  Jeffries  cross- 
ing of  the  English  Channel  in  1785.  A  photo 
center  will  be  set  up  for  picture  taking, 
posing  in  sinnilated  flight — ^brlng  your  cam- 
era! National  Air  and  Space  Museum  exhibit 
in  the  Arts  and  Industries  Building. 

'Changes  of  address  and  calendar  requests: 
mail  to  Central  Information  Desk,  Great  Hall, 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20560.  When  applicable,  please  in- 
clude old  calendar  label. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS 
COMMENTS  ON  PROPOSED  FDA 
REGULATIONS  REGARDING  LEAD- 
BASED  PAINT  POISONING  PRE- 
VENTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional black  caucus  has  submitted 
formal  comments  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  for  its  consideratic«i  as 
it  makes  a  decision  on  the  amount  of 
lead  to  be  permitted  in  household  paint. 

We  know  what  lead-based  paint  poi- 
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sonmg  does  in  young  children,  how  it 
destroys  their  minds  and  bodies,  often 
resultincr  in  blindness  or  death.  We  know 
that  the  major  victims  are  residents  of 
the  inner  cities  of  America,  hungry  and 
curious  children  who  nibble  the  chips  of 
paint  peeling  from  the  walls  of  the  run- 
down buildings  where  they  live. 

We  also  know  that  in  New  York  City 
black  children  are  the  prime  targets  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  The  Health 
Services  Administration  of  New  York 
City  reported  in  Etecember  that  three 
times  the  proporticwi  of  black  children 
tested  showed  positive  signs  of  lead 
poisoning: 

HSA  Study  Shows  Black  Ciuloren  in  New 
York  CrrT  Are  More  Likely  To  Get  Lead 

POISOHINO 

According  to  a  reoent  study,  black  chil- 
dren in  New  York  City  are  more  likely  to 
get  lead  poisoning  than  white  or  Puerto 
Rlcan  children  of  the  same  age.  Health  Serv- 
ices Administrator  Gordon  Chase  announced 
today.  A  recent  study  done  by  HSA's  Bureau 
of  Lead  Poisoning  Control  showed  that  of 
79,199  children  tested  for  lead  poisoning  from 
January-September  1971,  6  percent  of  the 
black  two-year  olds  had  a  lead  level  in  their 
blood  of  at  Iea«t  j06  mg.  At  this  lead  level  a 
child  is  considered  to  be  a  case  at  lead  p>oi- 
sonlng.  In  contrast,  only  2  percent  of  the 
two-year  old  Puerto  Rlcan  children  tested, 
and  2  percent  of  the  two-year  old  white  and 
other  children  were  considered  to  have  lead 
poisoning. 

Of  a  total  of  27,968  black  chUdren  of  all 
ages  tested  during  this  period,  890  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  were  identified.  This  com- 
pares to  348  cases  among  29,903  Puerto  Rlcan 
children  tested,  and  67  cases  among  5,520 
white  and  other  children  tested.  Among 
16,818  children  tested  where  ethnic  group 
was  not  specified,  134  oases  were  found. 

Chase  said  the  findings  were  Important  be- 
cause "several  hundred  thousand  children 
throughout  the  country  get  lead  poisoning 
every  year.  New  York  City  has  the  largest 
lead  poisoning  testing  program  in  the  coun- 
try, and  anything  we  learn  here  that  in- 
creases our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  lead  poisoning  will  be  valuable 
not  only  in  New  York  but  in  other  cities  with 
the  same  problem." 

According  to  Dr.  Guinee,  "findings  we  have 
now  would  lead  us  to  investigate  the  poe- 
sibllity  that  pica  Is  more  prevalent  among 
blacks." 

The  same  survey  found  that  very  young 
children,  those  one  to  three  years  of  age, 
face  the  greatest  risk  of  lead  poisoning.  Of 
33.723  children  one  to  three  years  old  who 
were  tested,  2.8  percent  or  960  were  cases. 
Only  .07  percent  of  seven  year  olds  tested  had 
lead  poisoning.  Altogether,  of  1,439  cases 
found  in  the  period  January-September  1971. 
960,  cw  67  p«t5ent,  were  children  one  to  three 
years  old. 

Another  survey  conducted  by  HSA's  Bureau 
of  Lead  Poisoning  Control  found  that  chil- 
dren with  lead  poisoning  are  much  more 
likely  to  live  in  dUapldated  housing  than 
children  with  normal  blood  lead  levels.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Vincent  Guinee,  the  Bureau's 
Director,  apartments  of  135  children  with 
lead  poisoning  were  compared  to  those  of  233 
children  of  the  same  age  with  normal  blood 
lead  levels.  Only  four  of  the  136  apartments, 
or  3  percent,  were  found  to  be  In  good  con- 
dition, compared  to  64,  or  27.5  percent,  of 
the  control  apartments.  Leaded  paint  was 
present  in  76  percent  of  the  apartments  of 
children  with  lead  poisoning,  compared  to 
38  percent  of  the  control  apartments.  Even 
when  leaded  paint  was  found  In  the  control 
apartments,  it  covered  fewer  areas  than  in 
apartments  occupied  by  children  with  lead 
poisoning. 

The    Bureau    of   Lead    Poisoning   Control 
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was  established  in  1970.  Bureau  personnel, 
operating  in  Health  Department  Child  Health 
Stations,  District  Health  Centers,  and  in  spe- 
cial mobile  units,  give  children  blood  tests 
to  check  for  lead  polsozUng.  When  a  case  of 
lead  poisoning  is  identified,  a  public  health 
nurse  visits  the  child's  home  to  ensure  that 
the  parents  have  arranged  for  proper  treat- 
ment. A  sanitary  inspector  also  visits  the 
apartment  to  obtain  samples  of  paint  or  plas- 
ter from  apartment  surfaces.  The  samples 
are  brought  to  the  Health  Department  Bu- 
reau of  Laboratories  to  be  analyzed.  If  the 
paint  has  a  lead  content  greater  than  1  per- 
cent, the  landlord  is  notified  by  the  Health 
Department  to  cover  the  wall  with  wall- 
board.  If  he  fails  to  comply  within  five  days, 
the  City's  Emergency  Repair  Program  makes 
the  repairs  and  bills  the  landlord. 

under  New  York  City's  Health  Code,  the 
sale  of  lead  based  paint  for  use  on  interior 
surfaces  is  illegal  in  the  dty.  Older  apart- 
ments, however,  frequently  have  coats  of 
leaded  paint  beneath  more  recent  coats. 
When  the  plaster  peels,  these  older  coats  be- 
come exposed.  Nibbling  on  this  exposed  paint 
Is  a  major  cause  of  lead  poisoning  in  chU- 
dren. 

In  1971,  HSA  stepi>ed  up  Its  *««»«"g  pro- 
gram significantly,  taking  some  110-120,000 
(on  a  projected  basis)  blood  tests,  compared 
to  87,007  tests  in  1970.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  nine  cases  of  lead  polaon- 
Ing  were  Identified  through  November  1971, 
compared  to  2,649  for  the  year  before. 

According  to  Dr.  Guinee,  the  number  of 
cases  Identified  has  dropped  deslpte  the  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  blood  tests  taken. 
"One  reason  for  this  drop,"  Dr.  Oxilnee  said, 
"is  that  In  Its  first  year,  1970,  the  program 
reached  a  large  number  of  backlog  cases — 
children  who  had  been  developing  lead 
poisoning  over  a  period  of  time  but  had  not 
previously  been  reached  for  testing." 

In  another  Important  finding,  HSA  has 
discovered  that  a  commonly  used  urine  test 
for  the  detection  of  lead  poisoning  is  Inade- 
quate as  a  mass  screening  procedure.  The 
test,  which  detects  delta  aminolevulinic  acid 
in  the  urine  could  not  distinguish  between 
children  who  had  high  blood  lead  levels  and 
those  with  normal  levels.  It  falsely  suggested 
the  possibility  of  lead  poisoning  In  some  chil- 
dren while  falling  to  Identify  other  children 
who  had  high  levels  of  lead  In  their  blood. 
This  finding  was  reported  In  the  November 
1971  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Pediatrics. 

That  is  why  the  congressional  black 
caucus  finds  it  totally  inexcusable  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
adopt  anything  less  than  a  total  ban  on 
lead  in  this  type  of  paint.  We  know  the 
cumulative  effects  of  lead,  and  we  must 
safeguard  the  children  of  the  future  from 
the  horrors  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letter  from 
the  congressional  black  caucus  at  this 
point  in  .jthe  Record. 

CoNORXssiOMAi.  Black  Caucus, 
Wasfiington,  DX3.,  February  7, 1972. 
OiRxcr(», 

Office  of  Legislative  Services, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
RockviUe,  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
wishes  to  comment  upon  the  pr<q>oeed  regu- 
lations regarding  lead-based  paint  poloonlng. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  ban- 
ning aU  lead  from  household  paints.  We  do 
this  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  that  the 
limit  for  lead  be  revised  downward  to  "mini- 
mum traces"  or  less  than  the  .06%  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  paint  In  order  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  children  who  may 
ingest  paint  chips. 

We  know  that  over  400,000  children  an- 
nuaUy  who  have  picked  up  and  eaten  sweet- 
tasting   paint   thtpB  have   become   victims. 
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While  It  Is  true  that  many  of  these  children 
may  have  Ingested  chips  of  old  paint  which 
contained  a  higher  lead  content  than  the 
paint  of  today,  we  are  concerned  that  future 
generations  not  be  endangered  by  the  paint 
we  put  on  our  walls  today.  Under  cvurent 
standards,  the  paint  can  contain  1%  lead. 
The  FDA  now  proposes  that  if  the  paint 
contains  more  than  .57o  lead  that  It  have  a 
warning  on  the  label.  This  labeling  require- 
ment as  proposed  is  clearly  inadequate.  It's  a 
touch-up  Job. 

People  dont  read  labels.  Persons  selling 
paint  don't  always  ask  ciistomers  where  they 
Intend  to  use  the  paint.  Ofter  a  person  will 
use  left-over  exterior  paint  to  paint  window 
sills  and  interior  surfaces  accessible  to  tod- 
dlers. Finally,  once  the  paint  is  removed 
from  the  can,  there  is  no  label,  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  it  Is  a  health  hazard.  Once 
the  paint  is  on  the  walls,  the  label  doesn't 
follow  it.  A  family  of  the  future  will  have  no 
idea  what  the  landlord  or  prior  occupants 
have  used  to  coat  the  walls  of  their  living 
quarters. 

llie  covmtervailing  considerations  in  a  ban 
of  all  lead  are  minor.  It  is  true  that  lead 
is  a  good  color  carrier  for  the  pigment  In 
paint  and  that  it  causes  better  paint  flow. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
no  technological  reason  why  the  paint  in- 
dustry could  not  comply  with  a  b«ui.  In  fact, 
an  estimated  85%  of  the  industry  already  is 
or  with  minor  adjustments  In  quality  con- 
trol could  be,  in  compliance  with  such  a  ban 
on  lead  in  household  paint. 

The  Important  consideration  Is  not  the 
percentage  of  lead  allowable  in  paint — 1% 
or  .6% — but  quantity.  Unless  lead  is  com- 
pletely banned,  children  eating  the  chips  In 
quantity  will  still  be  subject  to  lead  poison- 
ing, with  all  the  medical  evidence  favoring 
a  complete  ban,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  settle  for  anything  less. 

Sincerely, 
Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  Charles  B.  Rangel, 

Augustus  F.   Hawkins,   Shirley  Chls- 

holm,  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  John  Con- 

yers,   Ralph   H.    Metcalfe,   WUUam   L. 

Clay,   Parren  J.   MltcheU.   Gewge   W. 

Collins,  Walter  E.  Fauntroy.  Robert  N. 

C.  Nix,  Louis  Stokes. 


ADL  ABUSES  ITS  TAX-EXEMPT 
STATUS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  remarks 
during  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress— Congressional  Record,  volume 
117,  part  8,  pages  10459-10466,  and  part 
11,  pages  14489-14492 — I  pointed  out  the 
abuses  by  certain  foundations  and  other 
organizations  of  their  privileged  tax- 
exempt  status  granted  them  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

It  is  unjust,  inequitable,  and  immoral 
that  small  businessmen,  factory  workers, 
farmers,  £ind  other  hardworking  taxpay- 
ers— who  produce  in  the  free  market 
economy  to  build  America — ^must  pay 
taxes  while  some  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions, which  accumulated  their  wealth 
through  the  free  enterprise  system, 
should  escape  paying  even  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  while  promoting  socialism 
and  communism — the  antithesis  of  free 
enterprise. 
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Again,  on  January  24,  1972 — Congres- 
sional Rbcord,  pages  964-866 — ^I  iden- 
tified the  B'nai  B'rith  organization  as 
another  example  of  tax-exempt  abuse.  A 
privileged  tax-exempt  status  should  not 
be  granted  to  any  dual-nationality 
organization  which  carries  on  fund  rais- 
ing drives  in  this  country,  aiding  and 
abetting  the  activities  of  a  foreign  nation 
whose  national  goals  may  or  may  not  be 
in  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  assumes  the  role  of  an 
agent  of  that  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Saul  E.  Joftes,  secretary  general 
of  the  International  council  of  B'nai 
B'rith  from  1959  to  1967,  has  charged 
that: 

B'nai  B'rith  should  not  be  allowed  to  en- 
Joy  its  present  tax-exempt  status  as  a  chari- 
table, religious,  and  fraternal  organization 
but  should  be  required  to  register  as  an  ac- 
tive agent  of  Israel  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act. 

Mr.  Joftes  has  stated  that: 

Debits  nobUlty  of  original  Intent.  B'nai 
B'rith  now  engages  In  International  politics 
and  more  often  than  not  does  the  bidding 
of  the  government  of  Israel  ...  Its  leaders 
make  frequent  trips  to  Israel  for  indoctrina- 
tion and  instructions.  I  had  tried  to  prevent 
this  change.  That  Is  why  Rabbi  Kaufman 
tried  to  fire  me. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  is  the  educa- 
tional arm  of  B'nai  B'rith.  Illustrative 
of  the  type  of  educational  material 
emanating  from  tills  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization is  a  limp-cover  cartoon  pub- 
lication entitled  On  Civil  Rights,  copy- 
right 1966,  ADL  of  B'nai  B'rith,  Ubrary 
of  Congress  Catalog  Card  niimber  66- 
28014.  The  book  written  by  the  Un- 
American  Jules  PeilTer  and  published  by 
the  ADL  of  B'nai  B'rith,  consists  of  a 
series  of  25  vignettes  in  the  form  of  comic 
strips. 

In  the  foreword,  written  by  Un-Ameri- 
can racial  agitator  Bayard  Rustin,  vio- 
lence by  civil  rights  groups  is  actually 
condoned : 

Felffer  Is  absolutely  right  to  point  out 
that  the  entire  society  is  rotten-ripe  with 
violence.  If,  then,  I  think  it  tragic  when 
Negroes  take  up  arms  and  strike  out  in  riots 
and  turmoil,  I  also  think  that  it  is  under- 
standable ...  To  reply  to  these  people  in 
pious  sermons — to  grandly  teU  them,  as  Mr. 
Whltey  Backlash  does,  that  "extremist  tac- 
tics are  losing  the  Negroes  their  many  mod- 
erate friends" — is  a  vicious  Irrelevance. 

Tills  ADL  publication  is  a  masterwork 
of  prejudice,  hate,  bigotry,  racism,  and 
hypocrisy.  In  a  deft  manner  replete  with 
insinuations,  inferences,  and  innuendos, 
the  majority  of  white  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  ridiculed  and  portrayed  as 
weak,  stupid,  prejudiced,  and  unjust. 

One  sketch  derides  American  whites 
for  not  inviting  colored  persons  into 
their  homes.  While  there  may  be  Negroes 
and  whites  who  socialize  in  the  homes  of 
each  other,  the  matter  is  really  a  private 
concern  of  individual  Americans — not 
tax  exempt  foundations. 

It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  America 
for  the  ADL  thi'ough  such  inflammatory 
sensitivity  training  tj^pe  proF>aganda  to 
attempt  to  reorient  the  thinking  of 
Americans  in  accordsince  with  its  de- 
signs, especially  when  such  instructions 
may  be  influenced  by  a  foreign  nation. 
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While  the  apparent  major  theme  of  the 
cartoons  is  ostensibly  to  show  the  hypoc- 
risy and  bigotry  of  white  Americans,  a 
secondary  theme  impresses  on  the  reader 
the  need  for  total  racial  integration  in 
order  to  promote  ADL  brotherhood  and 
thereby  stop  violence. 

Instead  of  holding  persons  responsible 
for  their  own  actions  and  promoting  per- 
sonal individual  responsibility  a  char- 
acteristic which  made  America  great,  the 
ADL-published  work  leaves  one  with  the 
impression  that  when  man  does  good,  it 
is  because  he  is  good ;  but  when  man  does 
evil,  it  is  because  society  made  him  that 
way.  "* 

One  sketch  promotes  student  dissent 
and  unrest  instead  of  fostering  among 
students  obedience  to  parents,  teachers, 
and  other  lawful  authority;  and  an- 
other downgrades  prayer  in  school. 

Another  vignette  portrays  the  police- 
man as  having  been  eliminated  and  re- 
placed by  a  dog  which  looks  more  like  a 
pig.  lliis  is  a  good  example  of  the  sub- 
tlety found  in  this  ADL-published  work. 

The  ADL  publication  stirs  up  animosity 
and  hatred  between  whites  and  blacks 
by  attributing  the  prejudices  of  a  few  to 
all.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  right  of 
free  speech,  free  association,  nor  of  the 
ideal  of  racial  pride. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ADL  is  so 
adamant  in  bringing  about  a  totaUy  In- 
tegrated America  ...  it  is  strange  that 
they  have  not  produced  an  educational 
booklet  denouncing  as  im-American  the 
racist  attitude  of  the  Black  Muslims  who 
refer  to  whites  as  "white  devils."  Nor  has 
the  ADL  in  purporting  to  prevent  the 
defamation  of  people  and  groups,  come 
to  the  aid  of  our  police  officers  and  other 
patriotic  Americans  who  have  been  de- 
famed by  the  Commimists,  their  dupes, 
allies,  and  fellow  travelers. 

It  is  iroiucal  that  an  organization  which 
is  subsidized  by  U.S.  taxpayers  in  that 
it  is  allowed  to  enjoy  a  tax-exempt  status 
should  publish  a  work  written  by  two 
men  who  advocate  the  destruction  of  the 
very  Goverimient  which  has  granted 
such  status.  Jules  Feifler  took  part  hi 
January  1968,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in  the 
International  Cultural  Congress,  which 
was  a  gathering  of  Communists  and 
other  revolutionaries  whose  aim  was  to 
violently  overthrow  the  non-Communist 
governments  of  the  world. 

Are  these  the  kind  of  people  we  con- 
tinue to  grant  tax-exempt  status  to  these 
days? 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoiu) 
background  information  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Jules  Felffer  and  Bayard  Rustin, 
the  two  writers  of  the  ADL-sponsored 
publication.  On  Civil  Rights: 
SxrBVXKSivx    Backghoxtno    or   Jules    FEtmrs 

COMMtTNlST    FKONTS 

1967 — Committee  to  Free  Morton  Sobell. 

1968 — Honorary  Sponsor  (Letterheads.  De- 
cember 1967,  May  3,  1968]. 

1963 — New  York  CouncU  to  Abolish  the 
Ho\]se  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Signer  of  statement  [Frees  Release,  NYCA- 
HUAC,  May6,  1963,  p.  2]. 

1965 — Scheduled  to  take  part  in  meeting 
of  the  organization.  New  York  City,  April  11, 
1965  [National  Guardian,  April  3. 196S,  p.  81). 

COMMUNUrr     PAKTT     PtrBt.ICATION 

1968 — Freedomways.    Sponsor    of    OuBois 

Centennial  Year  under  the  auspices  of  Free- 
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domways  1968-1969   |  Programs  dated  Febru- 
ary 23,  1968  and  February  22,  19601. 

nw  Lzrr 
1967 — Spring   Mobilization   Committee   to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam.   (Now  known  as 
National  MobUlzatlon  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam) . 

Sponsor  (Ad,  "A  Call  to  Protest",  from 
the  Professional  Committee  of  the  Spring 
Mobilization,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  4/11/ 
67,  p.  17,  1967,  p.  5;  New  York  Times  4/13/67, 
p.  C-29;  Niatlonal  Guardian,  March  26,  1967, 
p.  5). 

Endorser  of  Call  to  Protest  the  War  In 
Vietnam  [Newsletter,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  AprU  1967]. 

1971 — National  Peace  Action  Coalition  [pp. 
1446  and  1446  of  the  HCIS  hearings  on  "Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Ooeaitlon  (NPAC)  and 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 
(PCPJ)",  May  18,  1971,  Part  1;  "Continual 
friction  between  the  Communist  Party 
[U.S.A.]  amd  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
within  the  New  Mobe  over  tactics  led  to  a 
split  in  mld-1970.  The  Socialist  Workers 
Party  and  its  youth  afllllate,  the  Young  So- 
cialist Alliance,  together  with  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee,  were  Instrumental 
In  organizing  the  National  Peace  Action  Coa- 
lition (NPAC)  to  serve  as  a  succeaeor  to  New 
Mobe  in  sponsoring  massive  rallies  In  Wash- 
ington and  San  Francisco  on  April  24,  1971."] 
Listed  among  signers  of  ad  soliciting  con- 
tributions for  NPAC'a  Spring  antiwar  activi- 
ties [Ouardian,  new  name  of  National  Quard- 
lan.  February  27.  1971,  p.  6  (ad)  ]. 

Listed  among  those  who  signed  an  ad  In 
the  New  Ybrk  Times  supporting  NPACs  ac- 
tions In  Aiprll  and  May  and  appealing  for 
fimds  (The  Militant,  official  publication  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  February  26, 
1971,  p.  3]. 

Scheduled  to  participate  In  "An  Evening 
of  Peace"  April  18,  New  York  City,  oo-spon- 
sored  by  the  New  York  Peace  Action  Coali- 
tion and  P>ubllshers  for  Peace  (The  Militant. 
April  16.  1971,  p.  13 J. 

1971 — National  Coalition  Against  War, 
Racism  and  Repression  and  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice  [pp.  1445  &  1446  of  the 
HCIS  hearings  on  "National  Peace  Action 
CoaUtlon  (NPAC)  and  People's  Coalition  for 
Peace  and  Justice  (PCPJ)",  May  18,  1971, 
Part  1 :  "Continual  friction  between  the  Com- 
munist Party  (U.S.A.)  and  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party  within  the  New  Mobe  over  tactics 
led  to  a  spUlt  In  mid- 1970.  *  •  *  numerous 
groups  favtoring  a  more  militant  posture 
Joined  with  the  CPUSA  faction  of  New  Mobe 
to  organize  the  National  Coalition  Against 
War,  Racism  and  Repression  (NCAWRR) , 
the  name  of  which  was  subsequently  changed 
to  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace  &  Justice 
(PCPJ) ,  to  serve  as  the  action  group  for  car- 
rying out  other  protest  demonstrations  fol- 
lowing the  April  24  NPAC  action."] 

Listed  among  those  Issuing  invitation  to 
"A  Concert  to  End  the  War!"  December  6, 
(1971)  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine, New  York  City,  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  go  to  PCPJ  [Ouardian,  November  10, 1971, 
p.  13  (ad)]. 

Listed  anfong  individuals  caUing  for  a  joint 
program  of  antiwar  actions  October  13  and 
November  6,  1971  and  soliciting  contributions 
to  the  Joint  F^ll  Peace  Fund  co-sponsored  by 
NPAC  and  PCPJ  [New  York  Times.  Septem- 
ber 28, 1971.  p.  C-26  (ad)]. 

EXTREMIST   GEOtJP 

1969 — Black  Panther  Party  [In  testimony 
before  a  Subconunlttee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  March  5,  1970,  pp.  742  and 
744.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated  that 
the  organization  ".  .  .  continues  to  be  most 
active  and  dangerous  from  an  internal  se- 
curity standpoint  •  •  •  bpP  leaders  admit 
that  they  use  the  Marxist-Lenlst  doctrines  as 
their  guide  to  action.  They  have  proclaimed 
their  revolutionary  intentions  and  have 
openly  called  for  the  assassination  of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  and  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Oovemment."  As  re- 
ported in  the  Dally  World,  May  15,  1969,  p.  g, 
the  19th  National  Convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  met  in  plenary  session 
In  New  York  City  on  May  S  and  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  Party  "Join  forces  and 
initiate  cooperation  with  the  Black  Panther 
Party."] 

Member  of  newly  formed  organization  In- 
ternational Committee  to  Release  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  (People's  World,  Communist  Party 
newspaper  on  the  west  coast,  Jime  8,  1968 
p.  2). 

Sponsor,  International  Comnuttee  to  De- 
fend Eldrldge  Cleaver,  former  Minister  of  In- 
formation for  the  BPP  (The  Black  Panther, 
official  organ  of  the  BPP,  May  31,  1969,  p.  22]. 

[The  Review  of  the  News  June  26,  1966] 

COBRXCTION  PLKASB 

Correction:  We  can't  imagine  a  more  in- 
nocuous description  of  Bayard  Rustin  who 
joined  the  Young  Communist  Leagiie  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York  in  1986  and  re- 
mained a  member  for  at  least  five  years. 
He  claims  that  he  "broke  completely"  with 
the  YCL  when  it  accepted  racial  segregation 
In  the  Armed  Forces  after  Hitler  Invaded  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1941.  The  scruples  which 
prompted  this  decision  apparently  were  lack- 
ing two  years  earUer  when  the  Commimists 
allied  themselves  with  the  Nftzls  In  the  Hit- 
ler-Stalln  Pact. 

But  HlUer's  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  prompt  Rustin  to  enlist  In  the  flgbt 
against  Hitler.  Not  only  was  Rustin  a  con- 
scientious objector,  but  he  also  refused  to 

report  for  "work  of  national  importcmoe" 

a  requirement  for  conscientious  objectors. 
Rustin  served  28  months  in  prison  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Selective  Service  Law. 

In  the  early  1940's  Rustin  was  Field  Secre- 
tary of  CORE  and  the  Race  Relations  Direc- 
tor of  the  pacifist  and  leftist  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation. 

In  1952,  Rustin  became  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  War  Reslsters  League,  which  has 
been  active  in  eetaWlshlng  the  left-wing 
naagazlne.  Liberation;  in  staging  masslTe 
demonstrations  against  Civil  Defense;  and, 
in  organizing  "peace  marches"  from  San 
Francisco  to  Moscow,  calling  upon  "East  as 
well  as  West  to  disarm  unilaterally." 

In  1963,  Rustin  was  convicted  of  lewd 
vagrancy  in  Pasadena,  Oallfornla  and  sen- 
tenced to  sixty  days  in  jaU. 

From  1965  to  1960,  Rustin  served  as  an 
aide  to  Martin  Luther  King.  While  In  that 
capacity,  Rustin  attended  the  1967  conven- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party,  USA  as  an 
"impartial  observer."  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, Rustin  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Forum  for  Socialist  Education,  an  organiza- 
tion infiltrated  by  Oommunlste  and  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation  by  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Seciulty  Subcommittee. 

In  1958,  Rustin  organized  a  mar(A  of  young 
people  from  San  Francisco  to  Moscow  to  pro- 
test against  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  same 
year,  he  helped  Martin  Luther  King  organize 
a  "March  on  Washington,"  which  The  Worker 
described  as  a  Communist  project.  In  1963, 
under  the  supervision  of  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
the  veteran  Communlst-Fronter,  Rustin  co- 
ordinated the  "March  on  Washington  for 
Jobs  and  Freedom." 

Rustln's  enthusiasm  for  Leftist  and  pro- 
Communist  causes  is  evident  by  his  affili- 
ations with  the  Socialist  League  foe  Industrial 
Democracy,  the  pacifist  Conunlttee  for  Non- 
violent Action,  the  pro-Castro  Elmergency 
Committee  for  Disaster  Relief  to  Cuba,  and 
the  Monroe  (N.C.)  Defense  Committee.  The 
latter  group  was  established  to  defend  Robert 
Williams,  the  Negro  integration  leader  who 
fled  to  Cuba  and  to  Red  China,  when  sought 
by  the  FBI  on  a  kidnapping  charge.  For 
several  years  WUllams  has  been  Inciting 
American  Negroes  to  open  rebeUion  against 
law  and  order. 
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Along  the  way,  Rustln's  "social  reforming" 
has  led  him  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with 
Kwame  Nkrumah,  the  Communist  President 
of  Ghana,  and  Rustin  also  earned  a  most 
unique  invitation  to  a  private  oocktaU  party 
at  the  Soviet  Union's  UN  mission  in  1964. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RALPH  NADER  AND  THE  CONCEPT 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  CITIZEN 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1, 1972] 

Rustin  at  Libebtt  on  Sword  Chabge 

(By  George  Goodman,  Jr.) 

Bayard  Rustin,  who  was  arrested  here  late 
Sunday  night  on  a  charge  of  possessing  a 
dangerous  weapon,  was  released  on  hts  own 
recognizance  yesterday  after  vravlng  his  right 
to  a  hearing  pending  action  of  the  Man- 
hattan grand  jury. 

Kir.  Rustin,  who  Is  executive  director  of 
the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  and  a 
prominent  figure  In  the  civil  rights  and  anti- 
war movements,  was  acciised  of  having  in 
his  possession  a  cane  with  a  sword  concealed 
m  It.  He  was  arraigned  yesterday  before  Judge 
Hyman  Solnlker  In  Criminal  Court  at  100 
Centre  Street. 

The  charge  in  Mr.  Rustln's  case,  a  Class  D 
felony.  Is  a  recent  alteration  of  language  In 
the  State  Penal  Code.  It  is  a  misdemeanor 
except  when  the  pterson  arrested  "has  been 
previously  convicted  of  any  crime,"  accord- 
ing to  the  statute. 

retuseo  army  service 

"Of  course  I've  been  convicted  before,"  said 
Mr.  Rustin  in  an  interview  at  his  home  fol- 
lowing his  court  room  appearance.  "I  served 
three  years  In  Federal  Prison  in  1943  because, 
as  a  Quaker,  I  refused  to  serve  in  the  Army." 

Mr.  Rustin  said  he  had  been  arrested  on 
other  occasions  for  civil  rights  activities 
along  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
with  whom  he  had  long  been  associated  prior 
to  the  murder  of  the  civil  rights  leader  in 
1968. 

"I  find  it  quite  ironic,"  said  Mr.  Rustin, 
"that  a  man  who  has  preached  nonviolence 
all  his  life  should  be  chEirged  for  such  a 
thing  and  for  God's  sake  didn't  know  the 
cane  had  a  knife  concealed  within  it." 

According  to  the  police.  Mr.  Rustin  was 
arrested  about  11:15  Sunday  night  while 
walking  east  on  42d  Street. 

"I  was  with  a  married  couple,  friends  of 
mine,"  he  said.  "We  had  dined  earlier  and 
were  off  to  see  'The  French  Connection.' 

"Arriving  at  the  theater,  we  discovered  we 
were  too  late  for  the  movie  and  we  decided 
to  call  it  an  evening." 

Mr.  Rustin  said  that  moments  later,  police- 
men stopped  all  three  as  they  walked  toward 
the  IND  Avenue  subway  on  Eighth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Rustin  said  that  after  the  policeman 
"poutely  asked  to  Inspect"  the  cane,  he 
twisted  the  crown  and  foimd  the  sword,  then 
told  Mr.  Rustin  he  would  "have  to  be  booked 
at  the  station  house." 

"I  told  my  friends  to  go  on  home,"  he  re- 
called "and  I  went  along  with  the  officers  in 
the  patrol  car." 

Patrolman  PhUlp  Fehr  of  the  Tactical  Pa- 
trol Force  could  not  be  reached  for  comment, 
but  a  sergeant  at  the  14th  Precinct  station 
said  the  arrest  record  did  not  show  Mr.  Rus- 
tin was  In  the  company  of  friends.  "But  It 
wouldn't  anyway,  unless  his  friends  had  been 
arrested,  too,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Rustin,  recently  returned  from  a  'ica- 
tlon  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  said  he  was  hos- 
pitalized for  three  weeks  last  October  afte' 
a  serious  heart  attack. 

Giving  a  broad  sweep  of  his  hand,  Mr. 
Rustin  said:  "You  can  see  I  have  a  virtual 
museum  with  statuary  and  carvings  from 
practically  every  continent  in  the  wcwlff" 
The  collection  Includes  more  than  100  walk- 
ing sticks. 

"I  want  to  emphasize,"  he  concluded,  "the 
police  were  most  gentlemanly  in  their  han- 
dUng  of  the  whole  thing." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Ralph 
Nader  appeared  on  the  public  scene  In 
1965  with  a  critique  of  automobile  safe- 
ty, he  has  broadened  the  scope  of  his 
activities  to  include  a  whole  range  of 
consumer  and  environmental  issues,  in- 
cluding coal  mine  and  pipeline  safety, 
air  and  water  pollution,  meat  inspection, 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  workings  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  to  ntime  only  some 
of  them. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
the  work  that  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
Raiders  has  produced  is  the  concept 
which  Nader  espouses:  the  concept  of 
public  citizenship.  This  is  the  idea  that 
citizens,  working  directly  in  their  com- 
munities, can  control  and  affect  govern- 
mental decisions.  To  this  end  Ralph  Na- 
der is  now  engaged  in  setting  up  local 
citizen  groups  concerned  with  local  prob- 
lems, to  work  along  with  the  several 
Washington-based  groups  he  has  orga- 
nized. 

Recently  several  newspaper  feature 
articles  have  appeared  giving  a  good, 
balanced  description  of  Ralph  Nader  and 
the  organizations  with  which  he  is  work- 
ing. Two  of  the  articles  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  5  and  6, 
1971,  written  by  William  Greider.  The 
third  appeared  in  the  December  25,  1971, 
National  Otwerver.  written  by  Michael 
T.  Malloy.  I  commend  these  articles  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  5,  1971] 

iNSTiTtrrioNAL  "Lone  Ranger" — Ralph  Nader 

Strives  To  Inspire  "Pubuc  Citizens" 

(By  WUlUm  Greider) 

In  the  late  evening  of  another  long  day, 
Ralph  Nader  indulged  himself  for  a  moment, 
thinking  about  the  good  old  days  when  he 
played  Lone  Ranger  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

"There  are  lots  of  things  that  I  no  longer 
do  which  I  would  like  very  much  to  do," 
Nader  confessed.  "I  had  a  book  a  year 
planned." 

Even  relaxed,  his  long  frame  scrunched 
down  in  a  chair,  Nader  seems  lean  and  in- 
tense, like  an  underfed  seminarian  who 
studies  too  hard.  Under  the  broad  brow,  his 
eyes  are  dark  and  unsmiling,  though  his 
voice  Is  soft  and  less  aggressive  than  his  pub- 
lic image. 

"And  I  could  produce  a  book  a  year,  at 
least,"  he  said.  "All  kinds  of  material." 
Nader's  last  book,  the  only  one  done  alone, 
was   "Unsafe   at  Any  Speed,"  published   in 

1965,  which  savaged  the  auto  industry  and 
helped  to  inspire  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 

1966.  Lately,  he  has  written  the  introduc- 
tions for  a  line  of  books  in  the  same  genre, 
but  done  by  others  under  his  supervision.  He 
has  signed  a  lot  of  letters  drafted  by  sub- 
ordinates. 

"Project  the  scene,"  Nader  said,  reflecting 
on  the  road  not  taken.  "Start  with  'Unsafe 
at  Any  Speed'  and  then  you  put  out  a  book 
a  year  on  each  Industry.  See?  You  get  a  law 
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through  and  you  just  repeat  the  same  cycle 
.  .  .  Very  nice,  very  comfortable.  You  know, 
the  Lone  Ranger.  The  establishment  loves 
Lone  Rangers.  Because  they  can  always  point 
to  them  and  say,  SEE,  this  country  can  do 
It.  They  love  the  prop." 

The  Lone  Ranger  was  laughing  at  himself, 
making  light  of  his  own  myth.  Somehow, 
that  quality  of  humor  is  seldom  revealed  In 
the  public  figure  called  Nader,  the  caustic 
young  man  who  is  constanUy  wagging  hU 
finger  at  government  and  industry.  The 
omission  puzzles  his  friends,  some  of  whom 
blame  it  on  the  media. 

Instead  of  the  romantic  role  of  free- 
lance crusader,  Ralph  Nader  has  deliberately 
Institutionalized  himself.  "I  decided  three 
years  ago,"  he  explained,  "that  It  was  much 
more  important  to  train  people  and  get  a 
lot  of  people  to  do  this  thing  and  to  develop 
the  concept  of  pubUc  Interest  firms." 

So  now,  whUe  he  still  stubbornly  guards 
the  personal  privacy  which  lends  mystery 
to  his  public  image.  Nader  Is  surrounded  by 
people  and  paperwork  and  a  bewildering  net- 
work of  organizations,  all  devoted  to  a  stag- 
gering array  of  public  Issues.  From  the  Fish- 
ermen's Clean  Water  Action  Project  to  the 
Center  for  Concerned  Engineering,  Nader 
supervises  more  than  60  people,  not  counting 
the  scores  of  summer  recruits.  Most  of  them 
are  young  professionals  probing  and  assault- 
ing a  Naderesque  panorama  of  corporate  sin 
and  governmental  sloth — from  commercial 
blood  banks  to  international  price-fixing  by 
the  airlines  to  "brown  lung"  disease  among 
textile  workers. 

The  marketplace  has  been  swan^>ed  by 
their  prolific  production  of  hard-hitting 
"public  Interest"  critiques.  In  the  past  sU 
months  alone,  10  massive  volimies  of  Nader 
"task  force"  reports  have  been  Issued.  Some 
attempted  broad  and  profound  analysis  of 
such  fields  as  antitrust  enforcement  ("The 
Closed  Enterprise  System,"  In  two  volumes) 
or  the  politics  of  land  xise  ('•Power  and  Land 
In  California,"  two  volumes).  Others  zeroed 
in  on  public  and  private  institutions  like  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  ("Citi- 
bank," 547  pages)  or  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  ("Sowing  the  Wind,"  482 
pages).  StUl  more  are  on  the  way  (mental 
health,  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, food  marketing  to  chUdren). 

Quite  contrary  to  his  original  Intentions, 
"Ralph  Nader"  has  become  a  brand  name,  the 
label  of  credibility  which  sells  a  report  or  a 
news  Item  to  the  media  and  to  the  general 
public.  Newspaper  reporters  who  follow  con- 
sumer Issues  find  themselves  glutted  with 
more  than  they  can  cover  (or  more  than  their 
editors  will  print).  It  is  not  at  all  rare  these 
days  for  Nader  news  to  compete  for  atten- 
tion with  other  Nader  news — Nader  himself 
testifies  before  Congress,  a  Nader  task  force 
blasts  a  federal  agency,  a  Nader  lawyer  files 
.  a  "public  Interest"  lawsuit. 

Inevitably,  both  supporters  and  critics, 
especially  the  critics,  begin  to  describe  Nader 
in  the  same  language  of  commerce  and  bu- 
reaucracy which  he  has  employed  so  skUl- 
fully  In  his  attacks.  Like  GM  or  Esso  or  ITT. 
Nader  Is  being  badgered  Increasingly  about 
his  own  quality  control  and  corporate  re- 
sponsibility. 

Caspar  Weinberger,  the  White  House 
budget  director,  former  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission:  "I  get  the  Impres- 
sion of  a  person  who's  franchising  himself 
who  doesn't  have  control  over  the  quality 
It's  like  anything  else — the  franchise  in  Chi- 
cago may  not  be  the  same  as  the  Old  Master." 
A  friendly  Journalist:  "Three  or  four  years 
ago,  he  was  a  one-man  band.  Now  he's  a 
conglomerate." 

A  lawyer-lobbyist  whose  industry  clients 
are  frequent  targets  for  Nader  attacks:  "H* 
Is  suffering  from  some  of  the  problems  of 
bigness  and  organization  that  he's  been  crit- 
icizing. He's  aware  of  that.  It's  the  kind  of 
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trade-off  that  business  makes  every  day.  In 
order  to  proliferate  what  he  could  do  and 
take  advantage  of  the  young  people  Inter- 
ested In  what  he's  doing,  be  has  to  rely  on 
others — and  some  of  them  are  simply  not  as 
good  as  he  Is." 

Nothing  conveys  the  Irony  of  Nader's  new 
status  better  than  the  friendly  complaint 
from  Douglas  W.  Toms,  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Administration,  a  fed- 
eral official  who  admires  Nader  as  an  "enor- 
movisly  able"  watchdog  for  the  public.  The 
trouble  is,  said  Toms,  "I  can't  always  reach 
Ralph  when  I  want  to."  It  used  to  be  the  other 
way  around. 

As  the  volume  of  Nader  activity  Increases, 
80  does  the  frequency  of  the  rebuttal  at- 
tacks, from  complaints  of  Inaccuracy  and 
distortion  to  hints  that  Nader  harbors  a 
dark  lust  for  power. 

When  Nader  charged  that  General  Motors 
had  advance  knowledge  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's wage-price  freeze.  Cabinet- 
level  ofBcers  challenged  him  to  prove  It.  Nader 
backed  off,  insisting  that  the  circumstantial 
evidence  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
government,  not  him.  When  he  complained 
about  the  staining  effects  rt  stannous  fluo- 
ride toothpaste,  two  Public  Health  Service 
dentists  rebutted  his  claim — the  same  den- 
tists whose  research  he  was  citing. 

The  Nader  task  force  report  on  California 
land  and  water  development  drew  a  uni- 
versal chorus  of  boos  from  politicians  as 
well  as  newspapers  in  that  state.  His  task 
force  report  on  antitrust  enforcement  was 
reviewed  caustically  In  the  New  Republic, 
the  magazine  that  gave  Nader  one  of  bis 
first  platforms. 

As  his  focus  shifts  from  single-product 
consumer  Issues  to  more  fundamental  cri- 
tiques of  wealth  and  power,  Nader  is  increas- 
ingly characterized  with  unflattering  labels. 
According  to  various  publications.  Nader  Is 
a  neofascist,  a  soviet  coUectlvist,  an  authori- 
tarian zetilot.  CeiT  and  Driver  Magazine 
called  him:  "A  pain  in  the  ass." 

Nader  himself  measures  these  comments 
with  a  mixture  of  pique  and  whimsy.  His 
entire  apparatus,  he  likes  to  note,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Chevy  dealership.  The  news 
coverage  has  never  been  better;  the  quality 
of  the  product  will  be  judged  by  the  ultimate 
consumers — the  public.  Besides,  he  remarks 
with  some  feeling.  It  is  ludicrous  for  busi- 
nessmen and  bureaucrats  to  raise  alarms 
over  the  "public  Interest"  handiwork  of  a 
handful  of  young  lawyers  and  students — 
when  there  ought  to  be  10,000  doing  the 
same  work,  not  Just  in  Washington,  but  in 
every  community,  every  state. 

ANSWZKING  THE  CRmCS 

"We  neither  have  government  authority 
nor  do  we  have  corporate  wealth  and  power," 
Nader  said,  "so  the  extent  of  our  acceptance 
is  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  the  accept- 
ance of  values  and  facts  by  the  community. 
Where  else  does  our  power  come  from? 

"We  cant  prosecute  anybody,  tax  any- 
body, regulate  anybody,  cant  bribe  anybody, 
can't  get  campaign  funds,  we  can't  generate 
three  million  votes  or  anything.  It's  the 
classic  model  of  accountability.  Every  day 
some  columnist  says,  'Ah,  they've  gone  too 
far'  and  this  and  that.  We  can't  make  many 
mistakes." 

Nader  himself  Is  privately  fearful  about 
the  problem  of  creeping  bureaucracy  and  be 
Is  almost  obsessive  In  his  efforts  to  combat 
It.  Still,  In  a  way,  he  is  right  when  be  com- 
plains that  the  critics  miss  the  point.  A  more 
fundamental  question  about  Nader  is,  not 
whether  he  Is  spreading  himself  too  thin,  but 
rather,  as  one  tongue-tied  Interviewer  asked, 
is  he  spreading  himself  too  thick. 

In  other  words,  if  the  explosion  of  Nader- 
style  citizen  action  never  generates  beyond 
the  brand -name  shelf,  then  be  will  have 
failed  in  his  principal  objective.  For  Nader 
preaches  an  Inspired  vision  of  reform:  the 
flourishing    of    "public    citizens,"    a    broad 
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phalanx  of  activities  which  would  create  a 
new  center  of  Influence  in  American  life,  a 
"public  Interest"  presence  which  alters  the 
way  government  and  bxislness  govern.  Tbe 
vision  hinges  on  a  Jeffersonlan  assumption 
that  other  people,  normal  everyday  people, 
can  do  what  be  has  done.  For  "models"  Nader 
offers  his  own  work  and  the  growing  stack  of 
task  force  reports  as  evidence  of  what  "pub- 
lic citizens"  can  accomplish. 

This  Is  a  basic  article  of  faith  with  Nader 
and  his  associates.  "There  are  extraordinary 
manifestations  In  Ralph  that  are  the  po- 
tential In  all  of  us,"  Richard  Orossman,  bis 
publisher,  philosophized.  "It's  not  that  spe- 
cial." 

Reuben  Robertson,  a  31 -year-old  lawyer 
who  left  Covington  &  Burling  three  years 
ago  to  become  a  charter  member  of  Nader's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  put 
It  this  way : 

"What  happens  to  the  Idea  of  citizen 
participation  If  someone  throws  up  bis  hands 
over  a  problem  smd  says,  'This  is  a  Job  only 
Nader  can  handle'?  What  is  he?  some  kind 
of  Capt.  Marvel?  He's  a  uniquely  qxialifled 
guy,  but  what  does  that  attitude  say  about 
other  citizens?" 

Nader's  Idea  of  citizenship  contradicts,  of 
course,  tbe  conventional  cynicism  of  Wash- 
ington. But  it  also  collides  with  tbe  mystique 
of  Nader  blmseLf .  For  example,  Nader  and  his 
associates  resent  tbe  "Nader's  Raiders"  label 
which  tbe  press  uses  so  freely  because,  as 
Robertson  said,  "It  conveys  a  speclalness  to 
what  we're  doing  that  is  very  unfortvinate." 

Tet  they  also  recognize — and  exploit — tbe 
public-relations  impact  of  Nader's  name. 
Even  when  they  do  not  employ  their  brand 
name  to  sell  a  story  or  spark  congressional 
Interest  or  raise  money,  the  press  Invariably 
flUs  It  in  for  them,  a  convenient  shorthand 
for  the  readers. 

Tbe  trouble  Is,  tbe  Nader  name  conveys  a 
romantic  notion  of  commando-style  assaults 
on  established  institutions,  whereas  he  and 
his  people  are  trying  to  sell  something 
different  and  far  more  challenging:  a  new 
way  of  regarding  a  citizen's  continuing  re- 
sponsibility. 

"Tbe  Image  is  so  far  off,"  complained  Rob- 
ert Fellmeth.  a  26-yeex-old  Stanford  gradiiate 
who  Is  one  of  Nader's  most  prolific  writers. 
"It's  not  the  dashing  young  Cossack  charging 
in  and  laying  waste  to  the  establishment. 
It's  working  long  hard  hours,  reading  day 
after  day  what  Is  boring  trivia,  bearings, 
memos,  letters,  scholarly  treaties.  It's  juat 
bard  tedious  work." 

So  perhaps  Nader  would  be  Judged  more 
fairly,  not  simply  on  ordinary  standards  of 
reliability,  but  In  terms  of  bis  own  objec- 
tives. It  is  much  too  early  to  attempt  a 
verdict;  bis  results  so  far  are  promising,  but 
mixed.  Tbe  final  test  will  be  how  many  ordi- 
nary citizens  pick  up  his  models  and  do  his 
thing,  all  over  America,  without  tbe  need  to 
invoke  bis  name,  without  being  regarded  as 

peCMlltLT. 

TTiough  his  friends  may  protest,  Ralph 
Nader  really  is  different.  He  doesn't  own  a 
car.  He  doesn't  smoke.  He  doesn't  eat  Wonder 
Bread  or  hot  dogs  or  other  processed  meets 
("because  I  know  what  goes  into  processed 
meats") .  He  doesn't  drink  soda  pop  or  frozen 
orange  juice  (though  he  does  like  wine).  He 
bnishes  bis  teeth  with  bcUtlng  soda  ("super 
Inflnitely  better") .  Not  exactly  your  garden- 
variety  consumer. 

Ralph  Nader's  personal  Income  last  year 
was  somewhere  in  six  figures  (book  royalties, 
nmgazlne  articles  and  lecture  fees  usually 
booked  at  $2,500  to  $3,000  per).  That's  not 
counting  the  $270,000  Invaslon-of-prlvacy 
settlement  which  he  won  from  Generij 
Motors  for  shadowing  him  five  years  ago 
with  private  detectives,  the  Incident  which 
launched  his  public  presence.  Nevertheless, 
by  his  own  account,  Nader  spent  only  about 
$5.(X)0  on  bis  own  livelihood. 

He  likes  to  follow  sports  In  tbe  newspapers. 
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but  be  never  gets  to  a  game.  The  center's 
ofllces  on  19th  Street  are  within  w<alklng  dis- 
tance of  bis  $80-a-montb  apartment  (Nader's 
landlady  told  blm  "she  doesn't  want  to  raise 
tbe  rent,  she's  seen  It  so  much  In  print"). 
According  to  associates,  be  has  two  or  three 
dark  suits,  three  or  four  quiet  neckties. 

Ralph  Nader's  idea  of  a  big  splurge  Is  to 
stop  at  a  newsstand  and  buy  half  a  dozen 
copies  of  Tbe  Washington  Post,  the  same 
tot  The  Evening  Star,  The  New  York  Times, 
tbe  Wall  Street  Journal.  Then  be  tears  them 
apart  and  sends  dozens  of  news  clippings 
to  various  people.  Tlie  man  Is  addicted  to 
information. 

And  to  work.  His  recent  critics  notwith- 
standing, Nader  is  conversant  with  a  stag- 
gering array  of  public  Issues,  from  tbe  ad- 
vertising claims  of  fluoride  toothpaste  to  the 
hidden  corporate  subsidies  In  local  property 
taxes.  He  juggles  many  more  items  than,  say, 
tbe  average  U.S.  senator.  He  probably  works 
harder  than  most  of  them — 18  to  20  hours 
a  day,  holidays  and  weekends,  dodging  tbe 
social  entanglements  which  sap  so  much 
public  energy  in  Washington. 

No  one  has  even  been  able  to  discover  any 
contrivance  In  this.  Nader  Is  just  like  that, 
without  apologies,  without  striking  people  as 
either  a  grind  or  a  saint.  In  this  era  of  flower- 
child  exhortations,  do  It  if  you  feel  like  doing 
it,  Nader  offers  his  young  legions  the  opposite 
creed,   an   old-fashioned   Yankee   ethic: 

"In  this  kind  of  work,  you  have  to  have 
tbe  following  attitude :  if  you  think  It  should 
be  done,  then  you  enjoy  doing  it — not  tbe 
reverse." 

This  morallsm,  coupled  with  tbe  mystique 
of  bis  personal  example,  draws  thousands  of 
applicants  to  his  door.  Most  of  them  are 
young  college  students  or  recent  graduates, 
many  with  law  degrees,  though  some  are 
older  professionals,  including  a  few  engineers 
and  doctors.  Tbe  Nader  organization  is  sen- 
sitive to  tbe  suggestion  of  an  "elitist"  cad- 
re— the  predominance  of  bright,  white,  mid- 
dle-class strlvers.  So  many  were  trained  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  they  joke  about  the 
"Harvard  Mafla."  Special  efforts  to  recruit 
black  lawyers  have  not  been  successful.  Proj- 
ects with  "blue  collar"  roots — like  the  con- 
ference for  truck  drivers — are  encouraged. 

SELZCTINC     THX     "RAIDERS" 

From  all  of  the  applicants,  Nader  selects  a 
few  by  employing  bis  own  form  of  "motiva- 
tional screening" — low  pay.  Tbe  lawyers 
start  at  $4,500  which  Is  less  than  the  sec- 
retaries earn  (second-year  legal  salaries  are 
set  according  to  personal  need,  up  to  $9,(XXI, 
a  heretical  concept  for  any  profession) . 

Nader  apparatchiks  are  deployed  all  over 
town  In  sparely  furnished  offices,  a  couple 
are  even  working  for  congressmen.  The  cen- 
ter on  19th  Street,  the  spiritual  nucleus,  is 
Nader's  tax-exempt  "think  tank,"  upstairs 
from  a  visual-equipment  store.  The  center's 
seven  or  eight  senior  associates  have  pro- 
duced, with  tbe  manpower  of  summer  stu- 
dents, most  of  tbe  major  Nader  studies — 
"Vanishing  Air"  by  John  Esposito,  "Chem- 
ical Feast"  by  James  S.  Turner,  "The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Omission"  by  Robert 
Fellmeth. 

The  Public  Interest  Research  Group — 
PIRG — Is  Nader's  law  flrm  and  action  arm, 
autonomous  except  for  Its  link  to  the  man 
himself.  The  "Plrgatorlo"  office  at  15th  and 
L  has  tbe  ad  lib  look  of  youth,  ecology  posters 
and  tie-dyed  shirts.  Its  dozen  lawyers,  how- 
ever, are  busy  advocates — litigating  against 
flve  federal  departments  (from  HEWs  regu- 
lation of  birth-control  pills  to  Treasury's 
proposed  depreciation  tax  break  for  busi- 
ness) ,  petitioning  agencies  to  get  moving  on 
problems  (the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
phosphate  detergents) ,  flJlng  comments  on 
agency  rule-making  (Implementation  of  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act) .  They  also 
chfinnel  testimony  to  a  flock  of  congres- 
sional committees. 

A  variety  of  other  "public  Interest"  action 
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groups  are  In  different  stages  of  spin-off. 
The  15-member  Center  for  Auto  Safety  has 
four  full-time  people  monitoring  and  prod- 
ding the  Department  of  Transportation, 
While  tbe  Center  for  Concerned  Engineering 
Is,  at  present,  one  engineer  testing  products 
(firemen  were  called  to  that  center's  office 
In  the  National  Press  Building  the  other  day 
When  an  electric  blanket  caught  fire). 

Until  recently,  the  money  came  from  Na- 
der, who  personally  put  up  the  $176,000  last 
year  for  PIRG,  and  from  foundations,  which 
underwrote  most  of  tbe  tax-exempt,  non-lob- 
bying activity.  Now,  however,  Nader  is  go- 
ing public  In  a  big  way,  hoping  to  raise  be- 
tween $500,000  and  $1  million  tbe  first  year 
through  direct-mail  solicitation  and  a  series 
of  newspaper  ads.  He  regards  it  as  a  more 
stable  source  of  futxire  Income,  one  that 
would  aUow  expansion  and  ease  the  personal 
burden  of  a  heavy  lecture  schedule  and 
would  stimulate  a  public  following.  "Public 
Citizen,  Inc.,"  wlU  be  the  financing  conduit 
for  all  of  the  other  Nader  nameplates. 

So  far,  tbe  first  ad  in  The  New  York  Times 
yielded  about  $55,000  against  a  $10,000  In- 
vestment, according  to  Ted  Jacobs,  Nader's 
chief  of  staff,  an  old  friend  from  bis  days  at 
Princeton  and  Harvard  Law  School.  Jacobs 
said  the  first  test  mailing  of  180,000,  aimed 
at  magazine  subscription  lists,  produced  a 
return  of  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  (at  $10 
each),  which  they  consider  good.  Another 
mailing  of  750,000  Is  planned. 

"We  did  very  well  with  the  good  soUd  lib- 
eral lists,  the  New  RepubUc,  Progressive,  Na- 
tion, the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientist,"  be 
said.  "But  some  went  nowhere — ^TransActlon 
Avant  Garde." 

The  Nader  books,  15  Utles  so  far,  have  been 
another  source  of  Income,  but  somewhat  dis- 
appointing so  far.  The  best  seller  Is  "The 
Chemical  Feast,"  more  than  150,000  copies, 
but  that  is  far  short  of  the  mass  market 
potential  which  Nader  and  bis  associates  en- 
vUloned.  Last  month  they  svrttched  from 
Ace  to  Bantam  paperbacks  in  the  hope  of 
Improving. 

Working  for  Nader  apparenUy  Is  reward- 
ing, despite  tbe  pay,  based  on  the  past  and 
present  associates  who  speak  fondly  of  tbe 
experience.  His  style  U  antl-bureaucratlc— 
no  staff  meetings,  no  Inter-offlce  memoranda, 
no  regular  hours,  supervised  only  by  Na- 
der's hit-and-run  advice  and  bis  close  scru- 
tiny of  their  finished  work.  But  be  Is  some- 
thing of  a  penny  plncher  about  office  sup- 
plies. *^ 

"When  you're  working  on  policy  questions. 
Ralph  Is  open  and  reflective  and  encourages 
full  participation,"  said  Jim  Turner,  a  char- 
ter member  who  has  since  departed  "But 
boy.  If  you  use  too  much  Xerox  paper,  watch 
out. 
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summer  It  was  cut  back  to  50,  partly  because 
Nader  faced  a  small-scale  rebellion  from 
within  the  1970  group.  A  group  of  dissatisfied 
"Raiders"  held  a  series  of  rump  sessions, 
complaining  about  dictatorial  treatment, 
poor  supervision,  lack  of  meaningful  assign- 
ment and  other  grievances. 

Nader's  staff  people  denied  any  trouble  at 
tbe  time,  but  they  acknowledge  now  that 
they  bit  off  too  much.  "We  assumed,  wrongly 
as  it  turned  out,  that  every  student  who 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  work  wotUd  be  a 
self-starter,  a  mini-Nader,"  said  Jacobs. 
"Some  students  could  just  revel  in  the  free- 
dom, others  just  thovigbt  it  was  anarchy." 

Nader  Is  less  charitable  toward  the  25  or 
so  who  complained.  "There's  a  lot  of  freedom 
here,  some  students  cant  deal  with  It,"  he 
said.  "So  some  of  them  wanted,  you  know, 
soft-ball  teams.  They  wanted  to  develop  a 
sub-society,  they  wanted  people  to  sit  with 
them  In  tbe  morning  and  say.  'How  are 
you  doing?'  Hand-holding." 

THE    NADER    DISCffLINE 


A    TOUGH    TASK    MASTER 

Nader  enforces  the  work  ethic  In  various 
ways.  •Somehow."  said  Fellmeth.  "when  he's 
wound,  you  dont  bring  up  things  like  tbe 
"Wt  that  you  have  a  backache.  It  doesn't 
oeem  proper." 

Once,  when  Reuben  Robertson  was  In  the 
^i^i  '1^*""''8  *  proposed  merger  in- 
volving ITP,  he  packed  up  his  work  and  took 
the  famUy  to  tbe  seashore  for  the  weekend. 
When  he  returned,  there  was  a  note  in  bis 
aesk:  Bad  day  for  the  beach— was  Geneen 
(the  president  of  ITT)  at  tbe  beach'" 

«.ii°?.,?,^*  *  '^'y  ^^^  ^^^  master,"  Nader 
r.5^  ^Whoever  works  hard  with  us  works 
hard  because  be  wants  to,  or  she  wants  to. 

m^^^'f  ?°*f''"*  *'°*»'''*  ^^  P"«bed  very 
much,  he  just  doesnt  get  renewed  and  that 
nas  happened  very  Infrequently."  About  a 
hair  dozen  times,  he  said. 

nri^i®  ^*^*'"  apparatus  did  run  afoul  of  the 
d^n  !?^  °^  '''«°'*'  however,  and  scaled 
«^  w^  amblUons  somewhat.  The  summer 
wmute— known  internally  as  the  "Raiders"— 
SnTi»H  ^  '''J?  original  seven  In  1988,  who 
1(»  tf  ,««^  ^^^^  '^'™^«  Commission,  to 
100  In   1969   to  200  m   1970.  But  this  past 


Despite  the  evident  freedom,  there  Is  a 
subtle  discipline  within  the  Nader  organiza- 
tion—the discipline  of  style.  Nader,  after  all, 
became  famous,  not  just  for  bis  bard  digging 
for  obscure  data  and  shrewd  analysis,  but 
the  way  he  packages  the  information.  When 
he  Is  on  tbe  attack,  Nader's  prose  has  all  the 
subtlety  of  a  Panzer  division.  He  wants  it 
that  way  and  his  associates  emulate  It. 

Nader  says  things  like:  "Tbe  level  of  In- 
competence in  the  agency  is  only  exceeded 
by  its  penchant  for  secrecy."  And:  "The  auto 
industry's  claim  ...  U  as  phony  as  the  simu- 
lated air  scoops  on  many  American  auto- 
mobiles." Businessmen,  says  Nader,  are  guilty 
of  "crime  in  the  suites." 

So,  for  example,  when  Harrison  WeUford 
describes  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
enforcement  of  the  meat-inspection  law,  be 
does  not  simply  write  that  it  is  Inadequate. 
He  writes:  "By  1971,  it  has  been  transformed 
from  a  triumphant  steed  carrying  meat  in- 
spection to  the  goal  of  uniform  federal  stand- 
ards Into  a  Trojan  Horse  delivering  pretexts 
for  dismantling  the  federal  Inspection  sys- 
tem ..." 

Countless  similar  examples  are  available 
The  byped-up  prose,  of  course,  has  Its  pur- 
pose— It  sharpens  the  conflict  and  aggravates 
the  target,  often  provoking  charges  of  dis- 
tortion and  gross  exaggeration.  But,  more  to 
the  point,  tbe  Nader  language,  what  PVjrtune 
magazine  called  "coating  his  facts  with  in- 
vective," makes  the  Information  more  mar- 
ketable in  tbe  news  media. 

One  Nader  task  force  report,  a  study  of 
tbe  medical  profession's  self -regulation  by 
Dr.  Robert  S.  McCleery,  a  former  FDA  of- 
flclal.  was  not  written  In  that  hard-hitting 
style.  Its  tone  was  low-key.  And  it  was  not 
published  by  Grossman  of  New  York,  the 
bouse  which  has  Issued  most  of  tbe  others 
"It's  just  not  like  a  study  group  report," 
Grossman  said.  "It's  much  more  of  a  philo- 
sophical thing."  McCleer's  report  was  pub' 
lisbed  by  a  small  Washington  flrm,  with  dis- 
appointing sales,  according  to  Nader.  It 
might  be  regarded  as  an  object  lesson  for 
other  authors  in  his  stable. 

In  any  case,  though  the  suggestion 
rankles  Nader,  bis  influence  is  directly 
linked  with  bis  skUlfullness  at  gaining  ac- 
cess to  newspaper  space  and  TV  time.  Mike 
Pertcbuk,  general  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  a  congressional  aide 
who  has  worked  closely  with  Nader  on  many 
Issues,  remarked: 

"People  get  tired  of  hearing  from  Nader, 
but  bis  Influence  will  remain  strong  as  long 
as  bis  access  to  tbe  media  remains  strong. 
If  Nader  can  go  to  tbe  newspapers  and  de- 
nounce a  senator  as  a  sell-out  to  special  in- 
terests then  he  will  remain  strong,  whether 
they  like  him  or  not." 

As  Nader  points  out,  there  Is  nothing 
mysterious  about  that.  Presidents  and  cor- 
poration  executives,   likewise,   depend   upon 
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access  to  communication  to  Influence  events 
What  Is  unique  Is  that  Nader  is  merely  a 
citizen.  What  remains  to  be  answered  is 
whether  this  vital  access  is  linked  to  tbe 
magic  of  bU  name  and  his  special  skills  of 
media  combat— or  whether  it  can  be  passed 
on  to  "public  citizens"  everywhere,  whether 
the  media  wUl  begin  to  recognize  the  non- 
official  sources  of  information  as  equals  in 
public  debate  with  tbe  constituted  authori- 
ties—vrtthout  the  reflex  of  invoking  tbe 
"raider"  mystique. 

That  Is  another  way  of  asking:  Is  Nader 
a  freak?  Or  can  any  public-spirited  Ameri- 
can do  It?  Nader  believes  the  latter  and  be 
currently  Is  devoting  great  energy  and  pres- 
tige to  prove  It.  The  gamble  Is  probably 
his  most  Important  enterprise;  tbe  results  so 
far  are  mixed.  Nader  organizers  are  attempt- 
ing to  establUh  "public  interest"  groups 
across  the  nation,  tied  to  universities  and 
states  even  based  on  special -interest  groups 
such  as  truck  drivers  (safety)  and  fishermen 
(water  pollution). 

STUDENT  EFFORTS  ON  CAMPUS 

In  two  states  so  far,  Oregon  and  Min- 
nesota, a  majority  of  university  students 
have  petitioned  successfully  to  raise  their 
student  fees  by  $1  per  quarter  to  finance 
their  own  SPraOs— student  public  Interest 
research  groups  (students  who  object  can 
get  their  $i  refunded).  Similar  petition 
drives  are  under  way  among  students  in  18 
other  states.  Donald  Ross,  a  28-year  old  law- 
yer in  charge  of  organizing,  hopes  that  at 
least  six  wlU  succeed.  Tbe  latest  Nader  book 
Action  for  Change,"  is  a  manual  on  how  to 
do  it. 

Armed  with  steady  income  from  tbe  fees 
the  student  PIRG  would  hire  its  own  lawyers 
and  researchers.  Independent  of  Nader  and 
supervised  by  a  student-elected  board.  Using 
Nader  r^orts  as  "models"  and  source  ma- 
terial, the  local  groups  could  then  turn  to 
whatever  local  public  Issues  seemed  worth 
attacking. 

''This  project."  said  Ross,  'has  the  poten- 
tial for  creating  a  legal  revolution.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  word." 

Likewise,  when  it  seemed  that  the  Oregon 
and  Minnesota  drives  might  stall  out  Nader 
staged  fund-raising  campaigns  in  OonnecU- 
cut  and  Ohio  to  launch  off-campus  "public 
interest"  groups  supported  by  the  citizens  of 
those  states.  These  will  remain  under  bis 
control  for  the  first  year,  then  spin  off  under 
some  form  of  citizen  board  of  directors 

TTie  concept  is  a  long  way  from  proving 
Itself,  either  as  an  organizing  technique  or  as 
a  practical  way  to  spread  "citizen  action  " 
Student  petition  drives  failed  in  niinols  and 
Utah.  WhUe  Minnesota's  student  PIRG  has 
hired  a  staff  and  is  off  pursuing  public  Issues 
mainly  centered  on  pollution  enforcement' 
the  Oregon  project  is  stUl  bogged  down  by 
staff  problems  and  opposition.  Including  the 
threat  of  a  lawsuit. 

In  Connecticut,  the  fund  drive  raised  $50  - 
000  and  the  PIRO  has  already  zeroed  in  on 
Colt  Industries,  alleging  intentional  shoddi- 
nes5  In  the  manufacture  of  M-16  rifles.  In 
Ohio,  the  fund  drive  produced  $100  000  ac- 
cording to  Roes,  but  it  relied  on  a  public  re- 
lations blitz  which  promised  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  delivered.  Now  the  Nader  peo- 
ple can't  find  a  "public  Interest"  staff 

"The  trouble  Is,"  said  Ross,  "we  cant  find 
anyone  who  wants  to  live  in  Ohio."  That 
brand  of  arrogance  was  expressed  by  Nader 
hlnvself.  suggesting  complicated  sociological 
reasons  why  Ohloans  do  not  share  the  Nader 
vision  of  idealism  and  citizenship. 

HEAVT    ON    PUBLIC    RELATIONS 

The  campaigns  also  have  been  heavy  on 
public-relations  work.  An  advisory  bulletin 
to  the  student  PIRG  organizers  suggests  the 
kind  of  double  standard  which  Nader  so 
abhors  In  business:  "Strong-armed  advertis- 
ing techniques  have  been  perfected  often  to 
the  detriment  of  society  .  .  .  These  same  tech- 
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nlques  can  be  used  effectively  by  you  In  the 
public  Interest." 

Jim  Turner,  author  of  '"ITie  Chemical 
Feast."  parted  company  with  Nader  over  that 
very  problem,  the  question  of  how  consumer- 
action  groups  are  to  be  organized — from  the 
top  with  Ralph  Nader  providing  the  PJl. 
razzle-dazzle,  or  from  the  grassroots.  Turner 
Is  on  his  own  now,  trying  to  put  together 
much  smaller  citizen  groups  to  work  on  food 
Issues,  generated  by  their  own  concern  and 
talent,  not  the  magic  of  a  national  leader. 
Their  disagreement  was  amicable,  but  funda- 
mental to  the  question  of  how  one  gtoes  about 
raising  the  quality  of  "public  citizenship." 

"I  talked  It  over  with  Ralph — there  were 
de0nltely  some  differences  about  how  to  go 
about  It."  Turner  said.  "We  sort  of  agreed, 
•You  try  your  way.  I'll  try  mine  and  we'll  see 
which  one  works.'  " 

Likewise,  there  was  some  sentiment  among 
Nader's  associates  for  making  the  fund- 
raising  apparatus  of  "Public  Citizen,  Inc.," 
Into  a  national  membership  organization 
which  really  functions,  which  might,  for  In- 
stance, consult  Its  members  on  policy  ques- 
tions. Instead,  as  one  Nader  man  put  It,  Pub- 
lic Citizen,  Inc.,  "Is  a  post  office  box  that  you 
can  send  money  to,  with  even  the  promise 
that  you  will  not  get  a  thank-you  note  In 
reply." 

Nader's  vision  for  the  future,  however.  Is 
not  of  a  mass  movement  so  much  as  mass 
awareness  which  backs  up  the  full-time 
"public  citizens,"  the  young  people  and  pro- 
fessionals who  are  willing  to  work  at  It  full- 
time  and  the  "whistle-blowers"  Inside  gov- 
ernment and  business  who  feel  compelled  to 
speak  out. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  say.  okay,  98 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  know  of  a  cer- 
tain abuse  aren't  going  to  say  anything," 
Nader  said.  "We  want  a  kind  of  society  that 
will  permit  that  2  per  cent  or  that  1  per 
cent — that  will  encouraging  that  2  per  cent  or 
that  1  per  cent  to  speak  out,  to  do  things,  to 
change  systems,  and  they'll  be  supported  and 
defended  If  they  do  so." 

If  "public  citizens"  proliferate  In  coming 
years,  that  wind  of  leverage  should  develop. 
When  newspapers  no  longer  feel  compelled  to 
describe  such  activity  as  "Nader-style,"  when 
government  and  business  accept  it  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  process,  then  Nader's  Idea 
can  be  certified  as  consumer-tested. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6, 1971] 

A  "RAmER"  Rating  of  Nader  :  iNEFFEcrrvE 
(ByWmiamGrelder) 

Let's  suppose,  Just  to  be  mischievous,  that 
some  public-spirited  citizen  appointed  a 
"task  force"  to  Investigate  Ralph  Nader. 

Following  Nader's  example,  he  probably 
would  recruit  a  dozen  or  so  college  students, 
very  bright  and  self -confident,  to  spend  their 
summer  poring  over  what  Nader  has  done  for 
the  American  consumer.  After  months  of  leg- 
work,  they  call  a  press  conference  and  Issue 
their  massive  report,  couched  In  language 
which  Is  appropriately  Inflammatcry: 

"The  purity  of  Ralph  Nader's  outrage  Is 
exceeded  only  by  the  Ineffectiveness  of  his 
solutions — most  of  which  are  proving  about 
as  reliable  as  Corvalr.  Like  the  auto  makers 
who  design  cosmetic  tallflns,  Nader  has  added 
more  remnant  parts  for  the  already-cluttered 
governmental  machinery.  Thanks  to  Nader, 
consumers  pay  higher  prices;  their  tax  dollars 
support  more  bureaucrats.  The  results  are 
mixed  at  best  and.  In  some  cases,  have  ac- 
tually resulted  In  extra  protection  for  the 
producers,  not  the  consumers  whom  Nader 
supposedly  represents." 

Nader's  many  admirers.  Including  some 
congressmen  who  steered  Nader  legislation  to 
passage,  would  be  outraged  no  doubt.  They 
might  denounce  the  "task  force"  report  as 
grossly  unfair,  a  distortion  of  facts  loaded 
with  Invective   (which  Is  what  government 
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officials  and  businessmen  often  say  about  Na- 
der's own  reports). 

Nader  himself,  however,  might  react  with 
less  rancor.  After  all.  he  has  been  telling  peo- 
ple for  years  that  his  triumphs  were  really 
faUures.  but  people  didn't  listen.  Now  he 
might  say,  if  people  finally  grasp  the  limita- 
tions of  regulatory  legislation,  they  have  be- 
gun the  search  for  genuine  solutions. 

There  Is  more  truth  than  fancy  In  this 
make  believe  scenario.  It  expresses  both  the 
dilemma  that  confronts  Ralph  Nader  the  re- 
former and  his  {wtentlal,  as  yet  unmeasured, 
for  resolving  it.  Nader's  concrete  contribu- 
tions In  the  five  years  since  he  became  a 
public  flgm-e  usually  are  sununarlzed  In  the 
list  of  legislation  which  he  either  Inspired  or 
promoted  to  passage.  It  does  not  take  hard 
digging  by  energetic  young  "raiders"  to  deter- 
mine that,  so  far,  the  'overall  results  fall  far 
short  of  what  Nader  might  call  a  victory. 

The  one  dramatic  exception  Is  the  auto 
safety  measure,  Nader's  first  Interest  and  the 
one  which  still  gets  more  attention  from  his 
organization  than  any  other  Issue.  Last  year, 
for  the  first  time  In  five  years,  the  number  of 
highway  fatalities  went  down  Instead  of  up. 
from  56,000  In  1969  to  54,800  in  1970.  That 
saving  of  1,200  lives  Is  attributed  to  lots  of 
facts  but  even  Nader's  enemies  concede  that) 
the  new-car  safety  features  required  by  law. 
particularly  the  collapsible  steering  columns 
and  the  fiexlble  windshields,  were  Important 
contributors. 

In  other  areas,  however,  the  statistics  sug- 
gest that  safety  regulation  Is  much  more 
difficult  when  It  Is  aimed  at  how  an  Industry 
performs  rather  than  setting  measurable 
standards  for  a  finished  product  like  cars. 

Since  the  coal  mine  safety  law  was  enacted 
In  1969.  deaths  In  the  mines  have  climbed,  so 
have  injuries.  The  "Get  tough"  enforcement 
provisions  have  bogged  down  In  legal  con- 
troversy. 260  miners  were  kUled  In  1970  (com- 
pared with  203  In  1969)  and  158  died  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  vear.  almost  iden- 
tical to  last  years  rate,  before  the  coal  strike 
Interrupted  production.  Even  with  the  In- 
creased coal  production,  the  new  regulatory 
powers  have  not  made  much  Impression. 

The  same  could  be  said  for  the  federal  reg- 
ulation of  gas  pipeline  safety,  a  Nader  cause 
m  1968.  Since  the  regulating  was  born, 
deaths  from  gas  pipeline  explosions  have  gone 
up  substantially,  which  may  or  may  not  In- 
dicate that  the  potential  hazard  from  unre- 
ported leaks  Is  also  Increasing.  Several  states 
like  New  York  are  complaining  that  the 
new  federal  standards  have  actually  lowered 
their  level  of  safety  enforcement. 

Measuring  the  quality  of  other  Nader-ln- 
splred  legislative  proposals  Is  more  difficult 
but  the  performance  which  followed  congres- 
sional action  has  been  widely  criticized — most 
persuasively  by  Nader  himself  and  by  his 
many  associates  who  are  monitoring  federal 
agencies. 

The  meat  Inspection  law,  for  example,  was 
supposed  to  extend  federal  standards  of  pur- 
ity to  the  Intrastate  packing  houses,  whose 
filthy  conditions  were  so  vividly  described  by 
Nader.  So  far.  several  hundred  packing  houses 
have  been  cited  as  substandard,  but  Nader's 
"task  force"  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture described  the  laws  Implementation  as 
slow  and  spotty,  compliance  as  a  "fiction." 

The  legislation,  the  Nader  report  warned  Is 
in  danger  of  being  "turned  on  Its  head"  be- 
cause intrastate  meat  packers,  claiming  that 
they  now  comply  with  the  higher  federal 
standards,  are  demanding  the  right  to  ship 
interstate. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  Nader  study, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  toying 
with  the  Idea  of  turning  over  Its  enforcement 
machinery  to  the  state  government,  now  that 
they  ostensibly  comply  with  the  federal 
standards.  Thus  the  net  result  would  be  to 
dismantle  the  regulatory  system  created  by 
an  earlier  era  of  consumer  reform,  the  Pro- 
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gressives  like  Upton  Sinclair  whose  exposes 
outraged  the  American  public  70  years  ago 
The  Nader  task  force  offered  this  melan- 
choly observation:  "Emasculation  of  a  con- 
sumer  law  Is.  unfortunately  a  very  boring  af- 
fair. When  bureaucrats  blink  at  the  law  in 
this  manner,  their  evasions  and  delays  are 
gradual  and  technical:  they  rarely  make 
.news." 

Nader  himself  frequently  expresses  the 
same  frustration.  Before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  for  Instance,  he  scolded 
the  senators  for  proposing  stUl  another 
"fraud"  on  consumers,  an  auto-r^alr  meas- 
ure which  Nader  considers  too  feeble  to  ful- 
fill Its  promises  : 

"The  Committee  should  know  by  now  that 
no  more  than  lo  per  cent  of  what  any  con- 
sumer law  tells  the  Executive  Branch  to  do 
ever  gets  done.  In  some  cases,  the  percentage 
is  much  less." 

Congress  Itself,  Nader  said.  Is  an  accom- 
plice In  the  "deceptive  packaging"  because  it 
enacts  laws  to  protect  the  consumer,  then 
falls  to  provide  adequate  appropriations  or 
the  close  oversight  required  to  fulfill  the  law's 
Intentions.  Inevitably,  he  argues,  the  Indus- 
try lobbyists  stick  around,  long  after  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  has  faded,  to  see  that  their  spe- 
cial Interests  are  served.  A  new  Nader  task 
force  Is  forming  to  scrutinize  Congress  and 
how  It  functions  In  these  matters. 

Nader's  lament  Is  familiar  to  congressmen 
who  have  dealt  with  him.  He  always  seems 
to  want  more,  always  belittles  the  accom- 
plishments by  complaining  about  the  com- 
promises. For  Nader,  this  Is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  tactics  (though  obviously  that  Is  part  of 
It). 

Nader  sees  It  as  honestly  confronting  the 
lessons  which  his  historical  precedents  have 
taught  him:  namely,  that  old-line  regulatory 
laws  do  not  work  by  themselves.  Sooner  or 
later,  most  of  them  have  fallen  Into  misuse 
or  decay,  either  neglecting  their  original  pur- 
pose or  serving  the  special  Interest  of  the 
Industry  they  were  meant  to  regtilate. 

"That's  why  we  feel  an  obligation,  when- 
ever a  law  Is  passed,  to  follow  through," 
Nader  said.  "It  would  be  really  irresponsible 
to  get  a  law  passed  and  then  go  back  to  the 
cottage  on  the  lake,  so  to  speak." 

The  central  dilemma  confronting  Nader 
and  the  contemporary  version  of  the  "con- 
sumer movement"  Is  this:  Nader  and  his 
associates  have  provided  brilliant  critiques 
of  regulatory  government.  Yet,  again  and 
again,  when  Nader  and  his  colleagues  expose 
a  social  problem,  their  recommended  remedy 
Is  usually,  yes,  more  regulatory  government. 
James  Q.  Wilson,  the  Harvard  political 
scientist,  expressed  the  Irony  neatly:  "Con- 
sumer advocates.  Including  as  they  do  many 
of  those  most  skeptical  on  other  grounds  of 
the  manageability  of  large  government  orga- 
nizations, should  be  the  last  to  suppose  that 
bigger  consumer  protection  agencies  will 
work  as  Intended;  but  of  course,  they  are 
among  the  first  to  suppose  It." 

As  Wilson  points  out,  both  Left  and  Right 
share  a  low  opinion  of  the  liberal  middle 
trying  to  attach  more  regulatory  powers  to 
the  federal  government.  Classical  conserva- 
tives regard  It  as  still  further  Intervention 
In  the  dynamics  of  the  marketplace,  produc- 
ing unintended  side  effects,  often  to  the  det- 
riment of  consumers.  The  Marxist  Left  con- 
siders most  regulatory  proposals  reformer 
sham,  a  device  to  divert  public  grievances 
from  the  deeper  questions  of  power  and  own- 
ership, while  the  government  agencies  make 
secure  the  position  of  established  wealth. 

Nader's  reply  Is  confident,  though  some- 
what ambivalent.  Skepticism  about  the  old- 
line  regulation,  he  argues  Is  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.  Beyond  that,  he  sees  the 
possibilities  of  new,  more  sophisticated  reg- 
ulatory laws  which  would  protect  citizen- 
consumer  rights,  rather  than  simply  regu- 
late product  design  or  manufacturing  proc- 
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esses  or  price-setting.  At  the  same  time,  he 
Insists  that  the  existing  regulatory  machin- 
ery can  be  made  to  function — according  to 
his  Ideal — if  the  leverage  of  citizens  action 
is  applied. 

"The  idea  that  you  can  have  any  public 
Interest  mechanism  operate  In  government 
without  a  renewed  or  different  brand  of 
citizenship  is  absurd,"  Nader  declares  with 
feeling.  "Why  was  the  thinking  any  differ- 
ent? That  Ls  the  myth  Itself  that  has  to 
be  coped  with.  Why  anybody  should  have 
thought  in  1910  that  a  regulatory  agency 
can  do  anything  when  it's  completely  sur- 
rounded— Congress,  the  media,  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  special  interest  groups,  the  cam- 
paign funds  . . ." 

The  most  persuasive  example  of  what  Na- 
der has  in  mind  is  the  constant  monitoring 
and  pressuring  which  he  and  his  associates 
at  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  have  applied 
to  the  federal  regulatory  agency  the  High- 
way Safety  Bureau.  Their  regular  "public 
Interest"  comments  have  become  an  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  process  there  and,  while 
Nader's  people  have  won  some  and  lost 
some  on  particular  decisions,  their  constant 
presence  has  provided  backbone  for  the  reg- 
ulatory agency  in  staring  down  the  delays 
urged  by  the  auto  industry.  Even  Nader  de- 
scribes the  results  as  a  "limited  success." 
His  idea  is  that  more  manpower  in  public 
Interest  activity — a  new  law  firm  for  every 
new  law — would  show  similar  results. 

"Tliat's  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  reform- 
ers." he  said,  "that  they  despair  easily  be- 
cause they  tend  to  be  so  sincere  in  what 
they're  trying  to  do  .  .  .  They  don't  have  the 
concept  of  incremental  growth.  If  some- 
body says,  'We  tried  and  we  failed,'  that's 
ridiculous.  If  somebody  says,  'You  haven't 
straightened  out  that  meat  lnsi>ectlon,'  my 
answer  to  that  Is,  'well,  I'll  start  getting 
slightly  dismayed  if.  after  we  have  ten  peo- 
ple working  full-time  on  the  meat  and  poul- 
try Inspection  area,  we  haven't  had  major 
breakthroughs.' " 
.  Nader's  preoccupation  with  citizenship  is 
reminiscent  of  that  earlier  reform  period 
When  the  Progressives  rallied  around  the 
high-minded  notion  that  ordinary  people 
devoted  to  the  public  interest  could  coun- 
teract the  excess  of  the  special  interests. 
Many  of  the  issues  were  the  same  then — 
product  quality,  safety,  honesty  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, anti-trust  enforcement  and  an  en- 
during fear  of  concentrated  corporate  pow- 
er. The  Progressives  also  drew  their  strength 
from  the  mlddleclass,  professional  ranks. 
But,  by  comparison,  they  mustered  far  more 
Intensity  and  clout  than  the  contemporary 
"movement"  has  so  far.  Certainly,  Nader  and 
his  alUss  have  not  yet  found  a  political 
champion  with  the  stature  and  power  of  a 
Theodore  Roosevelt  or  a  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  most  striking  similarity,  of  course,  is 
between  Nader's  style  of  expHxe  and  attack 
and  the  "muckraker"  Journalist  of  that  pe- 
riod (a  comparison  which  Nader  welcomes). 
The  historian,  Richard  Hofstadter,  might 
have  bsen  describing  the  present  ethos  of 
Naders  "raiders"  when  he  wrote  about  the 
"muckrakers  " : 

"Their  criticisms  of  American  society  were, 
in  their  utmost  reaches,  very  searching  and 
radical,  but  they  were  themselves  moderate 
men  who  Intended  to  propose  no  radical 
remedies.  Prom  the  beginning,  then,  they 
were  limited  by  the  disparity  between  the 
boldness  of  their  means  and  the  tameness  of 
their  ends.  They  were  working  at  a  time  of 
widespread  prosperity  and  their  chief  ap- 
peal was  not  to  desperate  social  needs  but 
to  mass  sentiments  of  responsibility,  indig- 
nation and  guilt." 

The  historical  symmetry  is  complete  when 
one  recognizes  that  a  vast  portion  of  the 
Nader  energy  and  intelligence  has  been  de- 
voted to  criticizing  the  regulatory  legacies 
from  the  .earlier  era,  describing  all  the  bad 
things  which  have  come  to  pass  with  the 
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agencies  launched  by  Progressive  and  New 
Deal  reformers. 

But  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
Nader's  "reforms"  will  be  any  different,  any 
more  Immune  to  the  processes  of  decline  and 
capture?  His  prescriptions  for  "citizen  ac- 
tion," after  all,  depend  upon  a  continuing  so- 
cial idealism,  a  force  which  has  moved  Amer- 
ican history  at  many  turns,  from  the  Aboli- 
tionists to  the  Prohibitionists.  Yet  idealistic 
ferment  has  a  way  of  dissipating  Itself  or 
seeking  out  other  causes  before  Its  goals  are 
reached. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  entirely  specula- 
tive. It  depends  In  part  on  what  one  thinks 
of  Nader's  new  concepts  of  regiUatlon.  It  also 
depends  on  whether  he  refiects  merely  a 
passing  ripple  of  middle-class  irritation  or 
whether  Nader  is  the  vanguard  for  a  deeper 
social  discontent,  not  simply  with  watered 
hot  dogs  and  cars  that  are  lemons,  but  with 
the  broader  questions  that  he  raises  about 
"private"  government  by  giant  conglomer- 
ates— the  corporate  power  to  set  prices,  to 
dictate  environmental  quality,  to  foster  a 
"Junk  economy"  which  ignores  more  press- 
ing problems  of  poverty  and  concentrated 
wealth. 

In  this  regard,  there  is  one  striking  dif- 
ference between  Nader  and  his  Progressive 
predecessors.  While  many  of  them  started 
from  broad  structural  critiques  of  Ameri- 
can society  (some  were  Socialists)  and  set- 
tled In  the  end  for  particular  and  narrow  re- 
forms, Nader  seems  to  be  moving  hesitantly 
In  the  other  direction.  He  Is  progressing 
from  the  single-Issue  attacks,  which  made 
him  famous,  toward  a  broader  conception  of 
what's  wrong.  A  friend  mused:  "He  might 
Just  leave  behind  the  Dayton  housewife  who 
loves  him  because  he  told  her  why  the  pop- 
up toaster  doesn't  work." 

In  any  case,  Nader  and  the  movement  en- 
Joy  a  unique  status  at  this  Jucture  buoyed 
by  public  credibility  which  is  the  envy  of 
politicians.  Three  authors  are  racing  to  press 
with  books  about  him.  A  Louis  Harris  poll 
found  69  per  cent  of  the  people  favorably 
disposed  to  "Nader  style"  activity,  a  better 
Job  rating  than  any  recent  President  could 
claim.  At  the  same  time,  market  research 
specialist  Daniel  Yankelovlch  reporte^l  a 
"nose  dive"  in  public  confidence  in  business. 
Yankelovlch  recently  warned  the  Sales  Exec- 
utive Club  of  New  York : 

"Only  a  minority  of  the  public  (29  per 
cent)  believes  that  business  achieves  the 
proper  balance  between  profits  and  service 
to  the  public.  The  majority  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  its  confidence  in  business.  Such  a 
wide  swing  of  the  public  mood  is  full  of 
danger.  Here  is  another  sign  of  trouble :  Over 
the  past  year  the  desire  for  more  government 
regulation  of  business  has  increased  from 
50  per  cent  to  69  per  cent." 

To  date,  Nader  has  not  found  a  way  to 
harness  the  potential  infiuence  which  those 
statistics  suggest  and  translate  it  into  politi- 
cal power — making  the  national  candidates 
talk  about  his  Issues,  such  as  antitrust  en- 
forcement or  challenging  corporate  secrecy. 
However,  as  he  expands  his  organizational 
apparatus  across  the  country  and  gets  into 
mass  fund-raising  the  politicians  are  Increas- 
ingly suspicious  that,  perhaps,  Nader  him- 
self will  become  one  of  them,  seeking  elec- 
tive office. 

"I  think  he's  heading  now  in  that  direc- 
tion," said  Caspar  Weinberger,  the  White 
House  budget  director.  "I  think  it  would  be 
fairer  if  he  made  that  clear  to  the  public. 
One  of  his  enormous  strengths  Is  the  im- 
portance the  media  attaches  to  everything 
he  says  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  some  how 
above  all  this  unseemingly  scrambling  for 
office." 

Nader's  quick,  tart  answer  is  no.  he's  not 
Interested  "because  then  the  best  you  could 
be  is  a  good  politician.  A  good  politician  is 
not  considered  even  as  good  as  •  good  citi- 
zen." 
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Behind  that  lofty  talk,  however,  Nader  es- 
sentially agrees  with  Weinberger's  analysis — 
that  his  credibility  with  the  public  rests 
squarely  on  the  absence  of  any  personal  pay- 
off in  his  work.  The  hint  of  political  ambi- 
tions would  wipe  that  out:  The  press  would 
ireat  his  utterances  quite  differently.  "An 
aid  politician  like  Weinberger  knows  that 
you  can  try  to  discredit  somebody  doing  this 
Idnd  of  work  by  saying.  'Well,  he  Just  has 
political  ambitions,'  "  Nader  observed. 

In  addition,  Nader  has  thought  about  it 
and  concluded  that,  for  the  present  he  can 
exercise  more  Infiuence  over  events  from  the 
outside,  by  leading  citizen  pressure,  than 
from  Inside  Congress  or  a  federal  agency. 
Last  year,  when  his  home  state  of  Connecti- 
cut was  faced  with  a  three-way  race  for  a 
U.S.  Senate  seat.  Nader  was  urged  to  Jump 
In  (he  votes  there  regularly,  registered  as  an 
independent).  "If  anybody  had  wanted  to 
leap  into  politics,  that  was  the  opportunity," 
he  said. 

"You  could  do  a  lot  of  good  as  a  U.S.  sena- 
tor." Nader  mused,  "but  .  .  .  Congress  Itself 
is  not  going  to  be  effective  unless  it's  got 
this  kind  of  professional  citizenship  behind 
it.  And  that's  what  I  think  is  the  most  Im- 
portant thing.  The  great  delusion  of  people 
who  want  to  change  things  through  political 
systems  Is  that  It  has  to  be  done  through 
political  systems.  And  I'm  realistic  enough 
to  know  that  the  head  of  any  bureaucracy  Is 
going  to  be  completely  swallowed  up  by  it 
unless  he's  got  someone  to  support  him  from 
the  outside." 

Analytical  talk  such  as  that,  and  Nader's 
Insistence  on  "pragmatic"  solutions  to  single 
Issues,  has  protected  him  from  simple  politi- 
cal labels  which  would  put  him  Into  a  con- 
venient Ideological  pigeonhole.  Indeed, 
there's  occasional  confusion  about  whose  side 
he  Is  on  (especially  when  he  attacks  one  of 
his  congressional  allies) .  Nader  draws  on  the 
traditional  conservative  values  suspicion  of 
concentrated  power,  a  reverence  for  Indi- 
vidualism and  the  pre-industrlal  sense  of 
free  enterprise;  yet  he  Invokes  liberal  solu- 
tions which  convince  his  business  adversaries 
that  he  Is  secretly  leading  the  nation  toward 
collectivism. 

New  Left  groups,  which  used  to  scorn  Nader 
as  a  reformer,  have  been  regrouping  lately 
around  the  idea  that  "Nader  style"  activities 
would  be  a  good  tool  for  organizing  people 
toward  their  own  Socialist  goals. 

Political  diversity  is  also  reflected  in  the 
Idealistic  young  men  and  women  around 
Nader.  Robert  Pellmeth.  who  directed  the 
controversial  California  land  and  water  study, 
was  a  Ooldwater  campaign  organizer  on  the 
Stanford  campus  in  1964.  James  Turner,  au- 
thor of  "The  Chemical  Feast,"'  campaigned 
for  Eugene  McCarthy  in  Ohio  In  1968.  Oth- 
ers worked  for  Rockefeller,  Nixon,  Kennedy 
and  Humphrey. 

Nader's  thinking  is  hard  to  categorize  be- 
cause it  is  directed  to  process  more  than  to 
structure  to  questions  of  situational  ethics 
more  than  Ideology.  He  is  for  example,  quite 
skeptical  of  many  of  the  New  Dead  and  Great 
Society  social  welfare  programs  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  "short-term  crisis" 
solutions  which  "become  tremendously 
abused  and  manipulated  when  they're  for 
the  long  term." 

The  core  of  what  Nader  preaches  Is  a  new 
ethical  standard  for  individuals  who  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  manunoth  insti- 
tutions In  a  highly  complex  technological  so- 
ciety. As  he  defines  it.  they  must  learn  how 
to  exercise  a  higher  responsibility  to  the 
broad  public  interest  obligations  which  rank 
above  loyalty  to  a  single  Institution. 

As  individuals  accept  that  responsibility, 
society  must  learn  to  honor  them,  or  at  least 
to  protect  and  make  a  place  for  them.  The 
cynic  may  suggest  that  Nader  Is  simply  an- 
nouncing that,  gee  whiz,  if  everyone  were 
nicer,  the  world  would  be  a  nicer  place  to  live. 
Nader  replies :  "There  will  be  more  good  peo- 
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pie  If  you  give  them  a  career  role  that  brings 
out  the  goodness  In  them." 

Nader's  point  Is  that  new  reform  efforts 
should  be  directed  at  strengthening,  en- 
couraging and  protecting  the  new  "public 
citizen."  whether  he  Is  a  fuU-tlme  lawyer 
working  in  a  public-Interest  law  firm  or  one 
of  Nader's  "whistle  blowers"  like  the  Chev- 
rolet Inspector  m  St.  Louis  who  told  the 
public  what  he  knew— and  2'/2  million 
Chevys  were  recalled. 

Nader  can  envision  laws  to  crack  open  cor- 
porate data  on  product  quality  (thus  aiding 
the  public-Interest  monitors),  or  to  alter 
phUanthropy  (so  more  doctors,  engineers  and 
lawyers  can  afford  to  work  In  the  public  In- 
terest) and  to  "regulate"  citizen  rights  (laws 
to  protect  the  "whistle-blowers  from  retalia- 
tion, regiilatory  agencies  to  guarantee  citi- 
zen access  to  government  decision-making 
and  even  provide  free  representation). 

Future  "regulation"  to  Nader  could  mean 
government  agencies  which  explore  and  pro- 
mote new  technology,  as  the  auto  safety  In- 
dustry has.  even  though  it  might  displace  the 
Investments  of  private  Industry.  "Creative 
regulation."  in  Nader's  phrase,  might  provide 
citizens  with  the  expertise  to  bring  their  own 
lawsuits  or  the  volumes  of  data  on  quality 
and  safety  to  make  wise  choices  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

These  concepts  are  not  as  visionary  as  they 
may  sound.  The  bill  for  a  consumer  protec- 
tlon  agency,  pending  in  Congress,  would  be 
a  first  step,  giving  consumers  an  advocate 
who  could  speak  for  them  before  all  the  other 
regulatory  agencies.  "That  bill  la  modeled 
after  Ralph  Nader's  work."  said  one  con- 
gressional aide. 

Even  so,  there  are  bitter  controversies  over 
how  much  power  of  advocacy  that  agency 
should  be  given.  Some  of  Nader's  closest  al- 
lies, notably  Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.) 
have  raised  alarms  that  a  watered-down  ver- 
sion creating  a  consumer  agency  which  is 
not  truly  Independent  may  be  worse  than 
none  at  all.  Nader  himself  shares  their  con- 
cern but  believes,  "Nothing  could  be  as  bad 
as  it  is  now." 

Nader's  concept  of  "whistle  blowing"  is 
progressing,  too.  despite  accusations  that  he 
is  promoting  "Oestapo  tactics"  of  disloyalty 
The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has 
been  writing  "whistle  blower"  provisions  Into 
air  and  water  pollution  bills  to  protect  com- 
pany employees  who  report  violations  by 
their  corporations.  If  the  workers  are  fired  or 
suffer  discrimination,  they  mav  complain  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  relief. 

The  "whistle  blower"  protection  got 
knocked  out  of  the  air  pollution  bUl  but 
It  is  stUl  part  of  the  Senate-passed  water 
DUi,  along  with  another  provision  which  al- 
lows citizen  lawsuits  to  compel  government 
agencies  to  enforce  pollution  standards 
against  violators. 

In  the  past,  a  citizen  would  have  to  com- 
pile evidence  of  personal  damage  from  the 
pollution  before  he  could  begin  such  a  suit. 
If  these  Items  become  law.  they  could  en- 
couraite  the  citizen  action  Nader  talks  of— 
and  the  example  could  be  extended  to  other 
areas  of  government  regulations,  from  pre- 
scription drugs  to  pipelines. 

Nader's  business  adversaries  have  listened 
to  this  talk  and  It  alarms  them.  It  does 
not  take  much  Imagination,  after  all  to 
envision  an  ultimate  world  where  the  govern- 
ment determines  product  lines  and  pets  the 
qualltv.  guided  or  controlled  by  what  For- 
tune Mieazine  called  "Consumer  Soviets" 
who  make  decisions  in  their  own  elite 
fa^lon.  Who  elected  Ralph  Nader' 

Nad»r  reeards  the  "consumer  czar"  talk  as 
amusing  because,  from  his  viewpoint,  that  Is 
comnarable  to  what  America  has  now  a  gov- 
ernment of  corporate  power  which  makes 
private  decisions  ruling  everyone's  life  with- 
out any  mechanism  for  review  or  veto  by  the 
people. 
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The  checks  and  balances  on  "public  citi- 
zens" are  Infinitely  greater,  Nader  argues,  and 
much  closer  to  democraUc  principles. 

Prom  Nader's  perspective,  the  growth  of 
"citizen  power"  would  simply  restore  bal- 
ance. Just  as  the  Progressives  legitimized  the 
concentration  of  power  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  a  way  to  counter  corporate  power, 
Nader  nourishes  the  grand  dream  of  re-vltal- 
izlng  the  third  leg  for  that  stool,  the  public. 
Nader's  vision  of  the  model  society  does  not 
yet  speak  in  terms  of  private  versus  public 
ownership  or  other  structural  questions 
which  have  tradiUonally  dominated  poUtlcal 
dialogue.  Instead,  he  offers  a  couple  of  op- 
erating principles  which  convey  his  preoc- 
cupation with  continuing  renewal  and  his 
conviction  that  victories  are  never  final  and 
complete,  that  the  old  business  about  "eter- 
nal vigilance"  is  still  relevant: 

"The  model  society  Is,  first  of  all,  where 
any  institution  which  has  power  over  people 
has  a  built-in  Insecurity  of  power.  That  is, 
any  Institution,  In  order  to  behave  responsi- 
bly, has  got  to  feel  that  it  can  lose  Its  power. 
Responsible  power  is  Insecure  power.  That's 
the  theme  whether  It's  for  GM  or  the  Pen- 
tagon .  . 

"The  second  is  a  system  that  accretes 
power  to  victims,  whoever  the  victims  may 
be.  We  know  the  traditional  definition  of  vic- 
tims— poor,  minority  groups  and  so  on — but 
victims  In  whatever  context.  Say  a  guy  Is  a 
mllUonalre  and  he  lives  In  a  home  and  Is 
being  terribly  polluted  by  a  foundry.  He's  a 
victim  of  that  pollution  ...  In  a  system 
where  power  accretes  to  the  victims,  you 
wonid  not  Just  have  rights,  which  we  have 
plenty  of,  you  would  have  remedies,  which 
we  have  fewer  of.  And  you  would  have  rep- 
resentation, which  we  have  even  less  of  .  .  . 

"The  third  one  is  that  we've  got  to  have 
systems  in  our  society  that  wlU  plan  alterna- 
tive futures  ...  and  allow  the  displacement 
of  existing  technologies  by  superior  ones. 
That  is  absolutely  critical  because.  If  that 
Isn't  done,  we  can  destroy  the  world." 

Nobody  has  yet  figured  out  a  convenient 
label  to  describe  that,  but  obviously  Nader 
Is  a  long  way  beyond  the  "consumerism"  of 
hot  dogs  and  automobiles. 

"If  you  can't  get  people  concerned  about 
the  hot  dogs  and  the  autos  that  Involve  their 
daily  lives,"  Nader  said,  "you  damn  well  sure 
are  not  going  to  get  them  concerned  about 
much  else."  »u"ui, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6,  1971] 

Regttlation  Nkeds  ATTTHORrrr,  Citizek 

Advocates,  Nader  Sats 

(Excerpts   from    a    tape-recorded   Interview 
with  Ralph  Nader.) 

Question:  Did  you  read  the  piece  James  O 
Wilson  had  in  "The  Public  Interest?"  Hu 
thesU  was  essentially  that  the  net  result  of 
the  consumer  movement,  for  all  of  its  good 
intentions,  may  be  that  you  have  extended 
the  myth  of  regulatory  government  beyond 
its  natural  death,  and  that  everybody  was 
just  beginning  to  understand  that  somehoto 
the  government  ought  to  break  out  of  that 
format,  when  you  came  along  with  all  of  the 
gas  pipelines  and  the  rotten  meat  and  so 
forth,  and  now  as  a  result  we  have  enlivened 
the  myth.  How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

Answer:  Well,  one  Is,  what  is  the  altema- 
tlve?  That  is — when  you've  got  conflicts  in 
the  private  sector  between  various  groups- 
producers,  sellers,  buyers  and  the  like— and 
these  conflicts  or  competing  needs  have  to  be 
resolved,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  role 
that  resolves  these  conflicts  except  the  gov- 
ernmental role.  And  that  governmental  role 
Is  a  regulatory  role,  but  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
like  the  old-time  regulatory  role— for  exam- 
ple. In  our  ICC  report  we  recommend  certain 
deregulation  to  make  other  regulatory  poli- 
cies more  effective.  For  example,  deregulating 
in  the  rate-approving. 
And  secondly,  the  real  good  regulation  gives 
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private  citizens  ipore  rights.  For  instance,  if 
you  require  advertisers  to  substantiate  their 
claims  with  the  FTC  and  this  Information  U 
published,  it  will  give  consumers  a  greater 
awareness  of  what's  going  on. 

Furthermore,  If  you  have  a  consumer  pro- 
tection agency  that  gets  better  procedures 
before  other  regiUatory  agencies,  then  private 
citizens  or  citizen  groups  can  participate 
more  easUy  without  paying  through  the  nose 
or  having  to  wait  five  years. 

Another  thing  is  antitrust,  which  is  con- 
sidered reg\ilation.  What  it  does  also  is,  at 
the  end  point,  it  decentralizes  the  private 
economy  so  that  competition  can  work. 

Another  thing  is,  for  example,  by  generat- 
ing a  lot  of  research  and  development  in  the 
auto  area  through  the  regxUatory  agency.  It 
can  help  advance  the  state  of  the  art  in  the 
Industry  because  the  advanced  state  of  the 
art  can  no  longer  be  covered  up  or  moncw- 
ollzed  by  the  Industry.  So  these  are  examples. 

The  other  dimension  of  regulatory  action 
which  the  traditionalists'  rejection — like  Wil- 
son's— overlooks  is  that  there  are  very  good 
reasons  why  It  hasn't  worked  doesn't  lead  to 
the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  regiilation 
seen  in  these  various  dimensions  itself.  And 
it's  obvious  It  hasn't  worked  because  there's 
only  one  vector  of  advocacy  working  on  these 
agencies,  and  that's  special-interest  pleading 
which  uses  the  economic,  political  and  con- 
gressional and  all  possible  systems  to  bear 
down  on  the  regulators. 

Question:  Let  me  use  some  of  the  exam- 
ples of  the  bill  that  you  were  associated  with 
on  the  context  of  what  he  is  arguing 
gas  pipelines,  meat  inspection,  where  your 
own  task  force  makes  the  argument  that 
they're  now  using  the  legUlation  as  a  ve- 
hicle perhaps  to  dismantle  the  fairly  good 
inspection.  We  could  add  coal  .  .  .  You've 
already  gotten  the  kind  of  captive  regulatory 
mechanism  that  you  complained  about 
haven't  you? 

Answer:  Well,  regulation  needs  two 
things  ...  to  work— It  needs  authority  it 
needs  citizenship.  And  all  of  these  bUls  Just 
gave  the  agencies  authority,  which  is  the 
first  step.  Now  what  we  need  is  to  fiU  out 
the  second  stage,  which  Is  this  concept  of 
building  professional  citizen  advocates  with 
broad  citizen  constituencies  around  the 
country. 

Now  take  the  ones  that  you've  talked 
about.  The  natural  gas  one  has  done  very 
little.  It  has  never  had  more  than  a  $400  000- 
a-year  budget.  The  meat  one  has  had  some 
good  advances. 

Question:  I  don't  remember  you  ever 
really  addressing  the  distribution  of  wealth 
directly.  Obviously,  some  of  the  things  you've 
talked  about  affect  it  indirectly. 

Answer:  Yeah,  a  lot  of  it  does.  And  the 
whole  consumer  thing  U  that.  That's  opera- 
tional redistributing  wealth.  You  have  more 
for  the  dollar.  And  the  antitrust  breakup  Is 
part  of  that  too— breaking  it  down  Into  less 
conglomerated  forms   of  capital. 

Question:  Am  I  right  In  that  you  would 
bring  the  same  suspicion  to  a  kind  of  social- 
ist program  that  you  would  to  the  other? 

Answer:  Yeah,  in  terms  of  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production.  Once  again  that 
is  the  ultimate  In  secure  power.  Everything 
that  GM  does  for  consumers  proceeds  from 
the  fear  of  losing  something,  and  a  govern- 
ment agency  Just  doesn't  fear  losing  some- 
thing ... 

Question:  You've  never  been  in  a  position 
where  you  directly  advocated  the  kind  of 
service  state,  social  welfare  programs.  Are 
you  .  .  .  leery  of  those  proposals  and  how 
they  really  function? 

Answer:  Well,  let's  put  it  this  way,  for  the 
short  run  I  don't  believe  anybody  should  be 
In  any  social  straits,  hungry  or  anything. 
What  I'm  saying  is  that  we  should  never  mis- 
construe short-run  services  with  long-run 
solutions.  Because  If  we  do,  one  of  three 
things  happens:  The  short  run  begins  to  have 
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its  own  vested  Interest  finally  and  fights 
against  more  basic  change.  You  know.  If 
you've  got  soup  kitchens,  why  worry  about 
anything  more  basic. 

Or  second,  the  short  run  becomes  so 
profitable  to  certain  business  Interests  that 
you  can't  shake  it.  And  it  becomes  manipu- 
lated completely  opposite  Its  goeU  to  help 
the  poor  or  the  unfortunate.  Like  urban 
renewal. 

And  the  third,  and  the  worst,  in  many  ways 
the  worst  of  all,  when  the  shortrun  solution 
corrupts  the  victims.  Because  you  can  have 
hope  in  any  society  up  to  the  point  of  the 
corruption  of  the  victims. 

Question.  Take  a  favorite  of  recent  years 
in  Washington  as  a  liberal  idea,  food  stamps, 
does  that  bother  you  for  those  three  reasons? 

Answer.  It  doesn't  bother  me  as  a  short 
range,  what  bothers  me  is  If  it  substitutes 
for  a  more  basic  revision  of  the  whole  distri- 
bution system  and  income  system  .  .  . 

Well,  first  there's  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  which  is  even  more  basic  than  a 
distribution  of  Income  and  that's  a  hell  of 
a  complex  issue.  You  want  to  start  with 
land.  You'd  deal  with  such  things  as  the 
reconoentratlon  of  land  ownership  by  cor- 
porations ...  I  mean  like  you  try  to  take  the 
constuner  into  the  area  of  corporate  reform, 
oh,  it's  a  big  step.  I  mean  take  the  consumer 
movement  Into  government  reform,  proce- 
dures, secrecies,  a  big  step. 

However,  the  great  virtue  of  it  is.  is  that 
when  you  do  move  Into  those  areas,  you  move 
with  a  lot  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  because  if  the  public  becomes 
concerned,  first  about  hot  dogs  and  autos, 
then  they  can  become  more  concerned  about 
the  companies  that  produce  the  hot  dogs, 
etc 

[Prom  the  National  Observer.  Dec.  25,  1971 J 

Ralph's  Progeny:   Nader  Wants  To  Enubt 
You  IN  A  Crusade  To  Bring  Back  Individual 

RESPONSCBILrrT 

(By  Michael  T.  Malloy) 

"Who  are  you.  Ralph  Nader,  and  what  do 
you  want?"  Amazing.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
been  In  the  public  eye  since  1965.  A  man 
who  the  polls  say  Is  better  known  and  more 
popular  than  some  Presidential  candidates. 
A  man  whose  name  may  appear  a  half-dozen 
times  in  a  single  issue  of  your  dally  news- 
paper. No  other  man  in  this  country  Is  so 
feared,  loved,  hated,  and  yet  so  mysterious 
that  people  stlU  feel  a  need  to  ask  that 
question. 

Here  is  an  answer:  Ralph  Nader  Is  a 
prophet  of  a  secular  religion.  What  he  wants 
is  to  change  the  way  you  think. 

His  gospel  Is  individual  responsibility.  He 
calls  it  citizenship;  others  might  call  It 
ethics.  Whatever  you  call  It.  the  same  theme 
nms  through  his  shotgun  blasts  at  govern- 
ment and  industry  and  his  Innumerable 
speeches  to  advertising  men,  lawyers,  engi- 
neers, and  students,  students,  and  more 
students. 

"The  first  question  they  ask  is,  'Why  are 
you  doing  all  this?'  "  Nader  says.  "My  answer 
Is.  'Why  aren't  you  doing  It?'  " 

Crouched  over  an  endless  series  of  lecterns 
like  a  charcoaJ-gray  crow  in  his  ill-fitting 
1950s  suits.  Nader  relentlessly  preaches  the 
doctrine  that  citizens  are  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  their  governors,  that  businessmen 
are  responsible  for  the  quality  of  their  prod- 
ucts, that  an  individual  can't  check  his  con- 
science at  the  door  when  he  enters  the  Insti- 
tution where  he  works. 

"He  does  think  the  only  solution  for  the 
problems  we  have  Is  a  different  concept  of 
the  citizen's  role,"  says  Theodore  Jacobs,  the 
former  New  York  lawyer  who  is  Nader's  chief 
of  staff.  "Our  institutions  are  so  massive 
that  unless  individuals  take  greater  respon- 
sibility for  what  goes  on  In  these  organiza- 
tions, we're  never  going  to  have  a  responsive 
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and  responsible  democracy.  A  lot  of  what  be 
does  falls  Into  place  then." 

Nader  is  best  known  for  the  book-length 
exposes  that  his  "raiders"  chum  out  every 
few  months  on  everything  from  the  workings 
of  Federal  bureaucrsu;y  to  the  faults  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  chief  raider  certainly  wants  to 
right  all  these  wrongs  that  he  thinks  he  sees. 
But  the  studies  are  also  parables  on  his  doc- 
trine that  Individual  citizens  should  expose 
and  combat  the  evils  around  them  without 
waiting  for  government,  newspapers,  or 
Ralph  Nader  to  do  the  Job. 

"I  Just  think  the  most  Important  thing  to 
be  done  In  this  country  ...  Is  to  get  citizens 
to  realize  they  have  got  to  be  citizens,"  Nader 
says.  He  Is  responsible  for  at  least  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  consumer  legislation,  but  his 
main  target  Is  the  concentration  of  power  In 
corporations,  unions,  and  Government  bu- 
reaucracies. So  he  heads  his  own  list  of 
accomplishments  with  "the  minor  attempt 
to  show  that  Individuals  can  have  impact  on 
large  organizations. 

"They  all  try  to  prove  the  same  thing," 
he  says  of  the  raiders'  studies.  "That  it  can 
be  done,  and  that  it  should  be  a  continuing 
thing,  not  Just  a  Lone  Ranger  study." 

When  the  ripples  of  publicity  subside  from 
the  impact  of  a  Nader  report,  the  less-pub- 
licized work  goes  on.  A  Nader  report  on  water 
pollution.  Water  Wasteland,  Is  now  a  perma- 
nent project  Intended  to  enroll  sport  and 
commercial  fishermen,  who  have  personal 
Interests  at  stake,  In  antipollution  pressure 
groups.  Nader's  original  Interest  In  automo- 
bile design  is  now  Institutionalized  In  the 
permanent  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  which  has 
Its  own  sources  of  money  and  no  olBclal  con- 
nection with  the  man  who  Inspired  It.  Nader 
has  spun  off  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  In- 
dependent crusading  groups,  and  a  dozen 
more  are  planned. 

"What  you  see  here  Is  the  beginning  of 
putting  into  practice  what  Ralph's  theory  Is: 
That  there  has  to  be  a  duplication  of  what 
we  are  all  about,"  says  chief  of  staff  Jacobs. 
"It's  not  enough  for  Ralph  to  have  20  or  30 
or  40  people  working  In  Washington.  It  has 
to  be  expanded  In  diverse  ways  and  not  as- 
sociated with  only  one  man.  Ralph  has  tried 
his  damnedest  to  de-emphasize  his  role  in 
local  groups  and  have  them  focus  on  local 
problems,  local  people. 

But  Nader  can't  reduce  the  length  of  his 
shadow  when  his  reputation  is  still  the  main 
attraction  Tor  funds  and  converts.  His  cam- 
pus appearances  are  needed  spark  plugs  for 
the  Independent  Student  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Groups — local  miniatures  of  his  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  organization — that  he  Is  trying 
to  Inspire  In  more  than  a  dozen  states.  His 
speaking  fees  of  up  to  $3,000  are  a  major 
source  of  money  for  his  movement. 

So  Nader  spends  a  lot  of  time  on  airplanes, 
sustaining  himself  on  peanuts  and  penny 
candy.  One  recent  segment  of  his  schedule 
called  for  stops  In  Cleveland,  North  Carolina, 
Montreal,  Vermont,  and  California  within  48 
hours.  Wherever  he  goes  he  is  recognized. 
"Great  Job,  Ralph!"  they  tell  him  on  air- 
planes. 

NO   autographs ^ACTION 

Nader  ducks  his  head  with  an  embarrassed 
smile,  but  he  doesn't  like  it.  "I  don't  give 
autographs,"  he  says,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
in  distaste.  "It's  not  as  slavish  as  asking  for 
a  lock  of  hair,  but  I  don't  want  them  to  think 
they  can  vicariously  participate  by  saying, 
'Great  Job.'  and  going  home  with  my  signa- 
ture. I  want  them  to  say,  'What  can  I  do, 
Ralph?'  " 

Nader's  brand  of  secular  Protestantism  de- 
mands of  his  hearers:  Make  your  own  moral 
decisions  about  the  problems  around  you; 
dont  let  employers  and  government  decide 
for  you.  "Sit  down  and  make  a  list  of  things 
you'd  like  to  do  or  say  for  which  you  would 
get  fired,"  be  advises  a  group  of  engineers. 
"Then  you've  got  the  Issues  on  the  table." 
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The  message  hits  a  nerve.  Some  denounce 
It  as  a  call  for  disloyal  employes  to  use  "Ges- 
tapo" spy  tactics  against  their  employers. 
Others  cluster  around  Nader  after  be  speaks, 
pressing  their  business  cards  Into  his  hands 
and  pleading  for  an  address  to  which  they 
can  communicate  the  institutional  sins  that 
burden  their  consciences. 

"He's  training  people  to  take  a  new  view 
of  their  lives  and  of  the  issues  they  confront, 
to  react  to  them  in  an  active  manner  and 
not  Just  throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  'Who 
can  fight  City  Hall  or  General  Motors?"  "  says 
Alan  Rauzln.  a  2S-year-old  law  student  who 
spent  last  summer  organizing  truck  drivers 
under  Nader's  guidance,  and  against  what  he 
says  was  the  hostility  of  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Into  a  permanent  lobby  of  truck 
drivers  for  highway  safety. 

So  a  Nader  speech  or  magazine  article  Is 
usually  tougher  and  more  personal  than  the 
"what's  wrong  with  society"  litany  his  audi- 
ences often  expect. 

A  Nader  speech  to  college  students  derides 
"this  student  age  of  free  think  and  free  do." 
He  demands  that  they  ask  themselves.  "What 
kind  of  citizen  am  I?" 

A  Nader  article  on  "Making  Oongress 
Work"  Ignores  the  usual  complaints  about 
the  seniority  system  and  committee  assign- 
ments, Instead  offering  eight  ways  that  indi- 
vidual congressmen  can  get  things  done 
without  hiding  behind  these  exciises. 

FUNDAMENTALIST    VALUES 

And  a  Nader-written  Introduction  to  a 
handbook  for  student  activism  doesn't  pre- 
scribe any  specific  political  goals.  It  only 
tells  them  how  to  get  there:  "Character, 
stamina,  self-discipline,  and  consistency  of 
behavior  .  .  .  conviction,  work,  Intellect, 
values,  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  normal 
Indulgences." 

He  sounds  like  a  fundamentalist  preacher, 
and  that's  the  point.  American  reformers 
traditionally  talk  about  revenue-sharing, 
socialism,  or  some  other  Institutional  change 
that  requires  nothing  from  the  citizen  but 
his  vote.  But  Nader  argues  that.  "Political 
change  without  a  change  In  the  citizenry  is 
not  going  to  be  real  change."  He  talks  ethics 
and  personal  responsibility,  and  that's  some- 
thing we  only  expect  to  hear  in  church  on 
Sunday  morning. 

This  Is  why  Nader  can  speak  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  without  pro- 
jecting any  recognizable  political  program. 
"I  don't  have  any  specific  thing,"  he  ex- 
plains. "It  renders  you  very  inflexible." 

This  Is  why  Nader's  opponents  have  so 
much  difficulty  tagging  him  with  any  leftist 
"ism."  "We've  got  to  avoid  the  fallacy  that 
If  we  take  power  from  one  basket  and  put 
It  Into  another,  we'll  get  change,"  he  tells 
the  wotUd-be  young  Socialists  In  his  college 
audiences.  "The  French  government  pro- 
duces the  Renault,  and  municipal  power 
plants  pollute  like  hell." 

This  is  why  Nader's  accusations  ring  with 
personal  hostility  and  words  such  as  "fraud," 
"crime,"  and  "dishonesty."  The  standard 
American  reformer  is  supposed  to  address  the 
"issues"  and  omit  personalities.  But  Ralph 
Nader  sees  more  than  abstract  Issues  when 
be  looks  at  unsafe  cars  or  children's  flamma- 
ble nightgowns.  He  sees  sin. 

Nader  lives,  as  well  as  preaches,  this  harsh 
devotion  to  principle.  He  has  trained  himself 
to  get  by  on  four  hours  of  sleep  per  night,  and 
some  nights  he  doesn't  sleep  at  all.  He  be- 
lieves that  he  must  drive  himself  harder  than 
his  associates  to  Justify  the  1  a.m.  telephone 
calls  and  staggering  work  loads  he  Imposes  on 
them.  At  37,  he  has  ruled  out  marriage  be- 
cause  he  cannot  have  a  family  and  a  crusade 
without  neglecting  one  or  the  other. 

Principle  governs  even  minor  details  of  his 
life.  "I  dont  believe  In  credit  cards,"  he  says, 
"because  somebody's  got  to  pay  that  7  per 
cent,  and  It's  the  consumer."  So  Nader  In- 
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slsts  on  traveling  all  over  the  country  with- 
out using  airline  and  telephone  credit  cards. 
He  squints  at  airline  schedules  (very  near- 
sighted, Nader  rarely  wears  his  glasses)  and 
po|>s  in  and  out  of  phone  booths,  his  pockets 
sagging  with  change  ("I  can  feed  quarters 
into  a  telephone  faster  than  anyone  In  the 
world"). 

"Get  a  four-door,"  Nader  mutters  to  a 
traveling  companion  at  a  car-rental  counter. 
"Theyre  safer."  It's  really  true  that  he  won't 
ride  In  a  Volleswagen,  that  he  doesn't  own  a 
car,  that  he  buckles  up  all  the  available  seat 
belts  In  any  car  he  does  ride  In.  And  be  really 
does  live  In  an  $80-per-month  room,  although 
It's  nicer  than  it  sounds  because  bis  land- 
lady, who  likes  him,  hasn't  raised  his  rent  In 
at  least  six  years. 

Nader  can  be  likeable.  In  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers he  is  more  given  to  diffidence  than  to 
bombast.  In  private  he  is  an  engaging  com- 
panion, ready  to  laugh  at  the  ironies  of  his 
position.  But  his  most  striking  quality  is  his 
lack  of  big-shot  pretentiousness,  a  complete 
absence  of  social  and  emotional  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  whomever  he  is  taliang 
with.  This  rapport  leads  even  bashful  under- 
graduates to  call  him  "Ralph"  after  two 
minutes  of  conversation. 

A  recent  magazine  article  about  his  mis- 
sionary efforts  was  entitled  "St.  Nader  ftnd 
His  Evangelists,"  but  Nader  hasn't  attended 
a  religious  service  in  years.  "My  work  is  my 
church,"  he  says.  But  he  did  attend  Metho- 
dist church  and  Sunday  school  during  his 
boyhood  in  Winsted,  Conn.  "It  rubl^ed  off 
on  me  in  an  ethical  sense."  he  concedes,  "but 
nothing  like  the  parents." 

His  parents  were  socially  conscious  Leba- 
nese immigrants  who  ran  a  restaurant  in 
Winsted.  "Seven  days  a  week,  it  never  closed," 
their  son  recalls,  explaining  his  own  18-hour 
work  day. 

"And  we  didn't  Just  talk  about  the  weath- 
er all  the  time"  The  elder  Naders  steered 
meal-time  conversation  toward  social  injus- 
tice and  the  individual's  duty  to  society. 

All  three  Nader  children  were  pointed  ear- 
ly toward  professional  careers.  One  of  Na- 
der's sisters  is  a  political  scientist;  the  other 
is  an  anthropologist.  "My  father  wanted  me 
to  be  a  lawyer;  to  be  a  lawyer  was  to  flght 
Injustice,"  Nader  recalls.  "I  wanted  to  be  a 
lawyer  when  I  was  4.  I  used  to  hang  around 
the  courtroom.  It  was  right  downtown,  near 
the  restaurant." 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  DOlTGHNtrr 

Nader's  automobile  crusade  started  at  Har- 
vard Law  School,  in  a  medical-legal  course. 
"I  did  a  paper  on  car  design,  arguing  that 
liability  extended  to  design,"  he  says.  "I  be- 
gan thinking  about  cars  protecting  people  in 
crashes,  like  the  old  'dodge-em'  cars."  But 
other  issues  continued  to  bubble  in  Nader's 
mind  (he  was  writing  about  the  plight  of 
the  American  Indian  before  he  was  out  of 
college) ,  and  they  still  do. 

He  has  an  unerring  eye  for  the  hole  in  the 
doughnut.  "They  don't  seem  to  have  any 
oxygen  on  this  plane."  he  says  as  he  folds 
his  six-foot-four  frame  into  a  tourist-class 
airline  seat.  "I'll  have  to  look  into  that."  As 
the  plane  lands  bumplly.  Nader  remarks: 
"They  took  some  kind  of  stabilizer  off  these 
planes  for  economy  reasons.  The  pilots  were 
complaining  about  it." 

Nader  first  tasted  fame  after  publication 
of  his  attack  on  auto  design.  Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed,  which  criticized  General  Motors'  Cor- 
vair  But  he  really  attracted  national  atten- 
tion, and  bankrolled  his  criisade,  when  OM 
hired  a  private  detective  to  spy  on  him.  That 
led  to  televised  congressional  hearings  and 
a  $425,000  settlement  of  Naders  invasion-of- 
privacy  suit  against  OM. 

That  money  is  rxmning  out.  Nader  earned 
$100,000  last  year  from  speeches  and  royal- 
ties, but  plowed  •175,000  into  a  staff  of  36 
paid  employes  and  a  horde  of  volunteers  that 
approaches  200  In  the  summerUme.  He  re- 
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cently  Incorporated  a  fxuid-ralsing  arm.  Pub- 
lic Citizen,  Inc.,  that  he  hopes  will  collect 
•1,000,000  per  year  through  new^aper  and 
direct-mall  solicitation. 

A  few  of  Nader's  key  aides  earn  up  to 
•15,000  per  year,  though  most  of  them  start 
at  •4.500.  Each  gets  the  kind  of  personal 
responsibility  that  Nader  preaches.  They  can 
work  from  9  to  5  or  from  noon  to  midnight, 
as  long  as  they  produce.  His  action  arm— the 
Public  Interest  Research  Oroup — has  no  over- 
all director  for  its  projects  to  organize  stu- 
dents, retired  people,  truck  drivers,  and  oth- 
ers into  Independent,  Naderlike  groups.  When 
Nader  and  one  of  his  volunteers  submitted 
similar  articles  to  the  New  Republic  maga- 
zine, says  Managing  Editor  David  Sanford, 
"Nader  deferred  to  the  kid." 

Even  the  full-blown  reports  that  issue  from 
Nader's  research  arm — the  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsive  Law — are  prepared  with  little 
day-to-day  guidance  from  the  master.  "I 
don't  always  agree  with  their  recommenda- 
tions," he  says.  "I  dont  change  them:  It's 
their  recommendations.  My  main  thing  is  to 
make  sure  the  argument  and  the  facts  are 
well  done." 

Nader  can  repose  this  degree  of  trmt  in  his 
staff  because  they  aren't  the  wet-behlnd-the- 
ears  college  kids  that  the  raiders'  image  sug- 
gests. His  banking  expert  is  a  62-year-old 
Philadelphia  lawyer  and  registered  Republi- 
can on  a  one-year  leave  of  absence.  Nader's 
controversial  report  on  California  land  use 
was  prepared  by  a  staff  that  holds  more  than 
30  imiversity  degrees;  it  included  two  econ- 
omists, a  city  planner,  a  biologist,  and  a 
clutch  of  lawyers.  Even  the  students  who  do 
so  much  of  Nader's  legwork  are  mostly  law 
students,  and  therefore  college  graduates 
who  frequently  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces  or  held  civilian  Jobs. 

CRTTICISM,    BtTT    NO    LAWStJrrS 

Nader  is  editor-in-chief  to  these  investigat- 
ing crews,  sending  their  manuscripts  back 
again  and  again  with,  "Where's  your  source?" 
or  "Document  this"  scrawled  in  the  margins. 
A  recent  blast  at  the  Volkswagen  went 
through  Ave  drafts  before  he  accepted  it.  A 
study  of  a  state  consumer-protection  agency 
was  kUled  outright  this  summer  because  its 
documentation  didn't  meet  Nader's  stand- 
ards. 

The  raiders'  reports  are  almost  always  con- 
demned as  sloppy  and  inacciu-ate  by  the  in- 
stitutions they  criticize  and  by  some  outside 
observers  too.  But  nobody  has  ever  sued  for 
libel.  Jacobs  says  nobody  has  even  threat- 
ened to  sue. 

Nader,  characteristically,  says  the  law 
should  make  it  easier  for  an  aggrieved  party 
to  bring  a  libel  suit.  That's  in  keeping  with 
his  philosophy  that  individuals  should  have 
more  tools.  Judicial  or  otherwise,  to  chal- 
lenge the  bureaucracies  that  he  believes  have 
too  much  power  and  too  little  public  accoimt- 
ability  for  the  way  they  use  it. 

Almost  all  Nader  proposals  contain  that 
component.  He  wants  private  corporations  to 
open  their  boards  of  directors  to  "public  in- 
terest" members  whose  loyalty  would  be  with 
the  consumers  rather  than  the  company.  He 
wants  government  agencies  and  private  com- 
panies to  open  their  inner  workings  to  public 
view,  so  that  a  pesticide  regulation  or  a  new 
car  design  can  be  debated  and  influenced 
before  being  set  in  concrete.  He  wants  laws 
to  protect  the  Jobs  of  employes  who  expose 
errors  of  their  employers.  "A  corporation 
cannot  afford  to  be  a  vUlaln,"  Nader  says, 
and  in  a  Nader-designed  world  the  first  hint 
of  villainy  would  be  publicly  known,  and  a 
host  of  Naderlike  organizations  woiUd  be 
ready  to  pounce  on  it. 

Such  proposals  offer  no  pat  solutions  to 
problems;  at  best  they  can  only  make  it 
easier  for  citizens  to  cope  with  new  problems 
that  arise.  And  that's  what  Ralph  Nader  Is 
all  about:  He  believes  it  Is  more  important 
to  alert  and  arm  citizens  against  their  In- 
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stltutlons  than  Just  to  shufBe  the  Institu- 
tions around. 

"Some  young  people  think  you  can  pick 
this  system  up  and  replace  it,"  Nader  says. 
"But  institutions  are  things  in  fiux;  they 
can  be  abiisive  at  times,  they  can  be  pretty 
good  at  times,  depending  on  who  Inputs. 
And  then  you're  back  to  politics,  power,  vot- 
ing power.  The  question  is  whether  there  is 
going  to  be  sufBcient  pressure  and  organiza- 
tion from  the  people." 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Dec.  25,  1971  j 
Mr.  Nader's  Consumer  Empire 

Ralph  Nader's  consumerlst  empire  is  built 
on  four  organizations  that  he  directly  and 
officially  controls:  the  Center  for  Study  of 
Responsive  Law,  the  Public  Interest  Research 
Oroup,  the  Corporate  Accountability  Re- 
search Group,  and  Public  Citizen  Inc. 

They  have  spun  off  other  organizations 
that  he  hopes  will  eventually  become  inde- 
pendent: The  Fishermen's  Clean  Water  Ac- 
tion Project,  the  Retired  Professionals 
Action  Group,  the  Health  Research  Group, 
the  Ohio  Public  Interest  Group,  and  the 
Connecticut  Public  Interest  Group. 

Some  spin-offs  have  become  officially  in- 
dependent but  still  look  to  Nader  for  guid- 
ance: the  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  the  Avia- 
tion Consumer  Action  Project,  the  Center  for 
Concerned  Engineering,  Professionals  for 
Auto  Safety,  and  the  Professional  Drivers 
Advisory  Council. 

Other  spin-offs  are  Independent  In  fact  as 
well  as  name:  the  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest  Consumer  Action  for  Im- 
proved Food  and  Drugs,  the  Oregon  Student 
Public  Interest  Research  Group,  and  the 
Minnesota  Student  Public  Interest  Research 
Group. 

Also  planned  are  a  group  to  work  with  the 
problems  of  blue-collar  workers  and  Student 
Public  Interest  Research  Groups,  In  Califor- 
nia, Indiana,  Iowa.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  West 
Virginia,  New  Jersey.  South  Carolina,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  Hawaii,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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SHAME  IN  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  military  government  ta 
Greece  continues,  encouraged  by  the 
Nixon  administration's  open  approval 
and  support.  Freedom  loving  Americans 
are  ashamed  with  our  tawdry  relation- 
ship with  this  totalitarian  regime. 

The  following  article  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1972.  New  York  Times  describes 
accurately  how  U.S.  support  bolsters  the 
Greek  jimta: 

Mant  Greeks  View  UNrrED  States  as  Barrier 

TO  Democracy 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Athens. — After  nearly  five  years  of  authori- 
tarian rule  by  the  Junta,  many  Greeks  rank 
the  United  States,  alongside  Premier  George 
Papadopoulos  as  a  principal  barrier  to  the 
restoration  of  democracy. 

This  view  emerged  as  a  consensus  of  scores 
of  interviews  in  the  course  of  an  18-day  visit. 
Including  trips  to  two  provincial  centers. 

While  persons  formerly  active  in  public  ex- 
pressed their  disillution  with  America  most 
explicitly,  conversations  with  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  disclosed  a  high  degree  of  iden- 
tity of  views  between  the  former  leaders  of 
Greek   political    life    and   ordinary   citizens. 


Politicians  were  less  fearful,  however,  about 
allowing  their  opinions  to  be  quoted. 

The  conversations  covered  the  spectrum  of 
political  lesMlers,  from  Panayotls  CaneUo- 
poulos,  the  conservative  Premier  whom  Mr. 
Papadopoulos  overthrew,  to  Illas  Iliou,  leader 
of  the  legal  substitute  of  the  Communist 
party,  outlawed  since  the  Greek  civil  war. 
(All  party  activities  are  outlawed  now.) 
Among  those  Interviewsd  were  left-wing  acti- 
vists, right-wing  generals  cashiered  by  the 
Jimta,  intellectuals  of  many  political  persua- 
sions, former  and  present  officials  and  urban 
workers. 

While  conversations  did  not  Include  peas- 
ants because  most  do  not  feel  free  to  talk 
politics  with  strangers,  i>eople  in  regular 
touch  with  rural  areas  asserted  that  the  same 
views  on  the  Government  and  the  United 
States  prevailed  there. 

In  the  most  extreme — and  most  commonly 
held — form,  the  view  is  that  the  United  States 
sponsored  the  military  coup  d'etat  of  April 
21, 1967,  or  had  advance  knowledge,  but  failed 
to  warn  the  Canellopoulos  Government. 

"I  don't  believe  the  United  States  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  coup,"  said  Mr.  Canellopou- 
los, "but  99  per  cent  of  Greeks  do." 

However,  the  former  Premier,  who  rep- 
resents the  most  moderate  attitude  toward 
the  United  States,  shares  the  view  that 
American  policy  is  determined  primarily  by 
military  considerations  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  therefore  give  their  friendship  to 
any  government  In  Greece  that  lives  up  to 
arrangements  allowing  them  ample  military 
facilities. 

The  current  negotiations  for  the  granting 
of  "home  port"  facilities  to  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
which  would  allow  thousands  of  dependents 
of  sailors  to  take  up  residence  in  Greece,  wor- 
ries and  angers  many  Greeks.  They  see  such  a 
move  as  another  sign  of  friendly  recognition 
conferred  upon  the  Junta  to  satisfy  American 
military  desires  at  the  expense  of  the  political 
wishes  of  most  Greeks. 

strategic  value  seen 

The  talks  are  adding  fuel  to  the  widely 
voiced  complaint  that  the  United  States  con- 
siders Greece  essentially  as  a  piece  of  real 
estate  of  strategic  value  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
newed outbreak  of  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East. 

John  Zigdis,  a  political  moderate  and 
highly  respected  former  Cabinet  minister, 
was  Interviewed  in  a  hospital  the  day  after 
his  temporary  release  because  of  illness  from 
the  fovir-and-a-h&lf-year  prison  term  he  is 
serving  for  having  expressed  opposition  views. 
"I  hope  the  American  Government  will  soon 
understand  that  it  is  more  important  to  have 
the  traditional  friendship  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple than  only  the  free  use  of  Greek  territory," 
he  said. 

The  official  United  States  position,  as  ex- 
pressed here,  lends  weight  to  the  argument: 
"The  national  security  of  the  United  States 
has  top  priority  here  and  will  continue  to 
have." 

The  friendship  for  the  United  States, 
which  in  the  past  was  almost  palpable  in 
this  hospitable  country,  appears  to  have 
eroded  astonishingly.  In  the  consensus  of 
Greek  and  diplomatic  observers,  including 
Americans,  this  is  the  result  of  a  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  strongly  pro-American  former 
Foreign  Minister,  Evangelos  Averoff-Toesizza. 

"In  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  the  regime  is 
American,  created  by  the  Americans  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Americans,"  he  said.  "Every- 
body tells  me  that  the  Americans  have  only 
to  lift  a  finger  to  bring  them  down." 

MINISTER    NOTES    A    CHANGE 

However,  the  former  Minister,  who,  while 
hostile  to  the  Papadopoulos  Government,  has 
been  the  leading  proponent  of  a  widely  un- 
popular policy  of  remaining  in  touch  with  its 
representatives,  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  could  do  much  to  temple 
the  Junta.  In  the  days  of  democracy,  he  ex- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

plained,  the  United  States  could  perhaps  have 
one  Greek  government  replaced  by  another, 
but  he  said  he  doubted  that  it  could  do  so  to 
what  he  called  a  "police  regime." 

He  said  that  the  United  States  had  con- 
tributed through  what  he  caUed  "stupid 
errors"  to  create  the  Impression  that  It  not 
only  accepted  the  coup  for  American  national 
reasons  but  also  actually  supported  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulous  and  that  it  believed  his  occasional 
assertions  early  in  his  regime  that  he  planned 
to  return  representative  government  to 
Greece. 

Among  the  errors  charged  by  Mr.  Averoff 
was  the  coupling  in  1970  of  the  full  resump- 
tion of  military  aid,  reduced  after  the  coup, 
with  an  assertion  that  it  was  being  resumed 
because  progress  toward  democracy  was  being 
made. 

"They  should  have  coupled  it  with  a  state- 
ment that  America  hoped  it  woxild  lead  to 
such  progress,"  the  former  Minister  said. 

Mr.  Averoff  differs  from  sterner  critics  of 
the  United  States  in  not  favoring  an  im- 
mediate halt  in  military  aid.  But  he  agrees 
with  the  generally  held  opinion  that  such 
signs  of  American  esteem  as  the  visit  by  Vice 
President  Agnew  last  autumn  and  earlier 
visits  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Maurice  L. 
Stans,  were  unnecessary  gestures  used  by  the 
Junta  to  bolster  their  standing  in  Greece  and 
abroad. 

GIVING   THE   GREEN    LIGHT 

"Agnew  was  the  first  important  Western 
personality  to  come  here  since  the  coup," 
Mr.  Averoff  said.  "He  will  give  the  green  light 
to  many  others." 

Many  former  close  friends  of  the  United 
States  are  more  hurt  and  disappointed  than 
Mr.  Averoff,  who  described  himself  as  a  man 
"without  Illusions." 

On  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  many  others, 
differences  that  formerly  divided  not  only 
the  prlnclpsLl  parties,  the  liberal  Center 
Union  and  the  conservative  National  Radical 
Union,  but  also  groups  within  each  party 
have  faded  in  the  face  of  common  opposition 
to  the  Junta. 

Among  those  who  have  drastically  revised 
their  views  of  America  is  Michael  Papacon- 
stantinou,  a  former  Deputy  Defense  Minister 
and  Center  Union  deputy.  He  felt  so  strongly 
that  Greece  needed  to  remain  close  to  the 
United  States,  even  after  the  coup,  that  he 
used  his  time  in  prison,  where  the  Junta 
had  put  him  with  many  other  elected  poli- 
ticians, to  draft  two  books  about  the  United 
States.  He  completed  them  after  his  release 
and  both  were  published  but  his  disappoint- 
ment has  grown  so  deep  that  he  has  with- 
dravTn  them. 

A    SADDENED    GENERAL 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence, 
a  former  general  of  conservative  and  strongly 
royalist  tendencies  returned  from  exile  last 
year  saddened  to  learn  that  in  his  absence  his 
wife  had  received  tokens  of  continuing 
friendship  only  from  the  European  officers 
with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  The  Americans,  with 
whom  he  had  also  formed  many  friendships, 
hskd  not  been  heard  from,  he  said. 

"I  should  noit  be  surprised,"  the  general 
said  bitterly.  "The  mother  of  the  Junta  is  the 
Pentagon,  the  C.I.A.  and  the  American  arms 
manufacturers." 

Bitterness  at  the  United  States  is  reflected 
In  the  attitude  of  Greeks  who  once  had  ex- 
tensive relations  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  social  relations  with  its  members. 
Individual  accounts  can  be  summarized  in 
an  accusation  that  in  the  first  years  after 
the  coup  the  United  States  Embassy  ostra- 
cized those  who  had  been  its  friends.  Since 
then,  according  to  the  accounts,  American  of- 
ficials have  sought  to  renew  old  friendships — 
often  to  find  that  the  Greeks  were  unwilling. 

The  embassy  has  also  been  embarrassed  by 
a  practice,  began  In  1969,  of  having  children 
from  the  American  community  school  sing 
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Christmas  carols  for  Premier  Papadopoulos. 
The  minor  event  is  treated  by  state  televi- 
sion and  the  pro-Goverimient  press  with 
elaborate  attention,  enraging  opponents  of 
the  Junta. 

Embassy  officials  tell  inquiring  newsmen 
that  the  idea  originated  with  a  Greek  on  the 
faculty  at  the  grade  school  at  the  Athens  air 
base  and  that  the  embassy  had  no  control 
over  the  school.  However,  the  teacher.  Miss 
Freddi  Kalogerxkis,  Interviewed  by  telephone, 
said  she  was  "100  per  cent  American."  frtwn 
Chicago.  She  expressed  admiration  for  the 
Junta's  achievements.  Her  pupils  are  Amer- 
ican airmen's  children  whose  school  fees  are 
paid  by  the  Defense  Department. 

GREEKS  BITTER  ABOUT  ISSUE 

The  caroling  controversy,  dismissed  as  in- 
significant by  American  officials,  was  brought 
up  with  bitterness  by  most  of  the  Greeks 
interviewed,  from  former  Cabinet  ministers 
to  workers. 

The  deposed  politicians,  represented  by 
Mr.  Canellopoulos.  George  Mavros,  leader  of 
the  Center  Union,  and  Demetrios  Papaspy- 
rou.  president  of  the  last  parliament,  said 
that  after  a  long  period  of  ostracism,  the 
American  Embassy,  led  by  Ambassador  Henry 
J.  Tasca,  resumed  social  relations  with  them 
in  the  nUddle  of  last  year. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  Greeks  and  dip- 
lomats that  after  an  address  by  Mr.  Papa- 
dopoulous  in  December,  1970,  ruling  out  im- 
provements in  the  political  situation  during 
1971,  and  after  Congressional  staff  reports 
critical  of  the  embassy,  an  American  decision 
was  made  to  nuture  once  more  relationships 
with  deposed  politicians. 

The  rising  esteem  for  the  opposition  was 
underlined  for  a  caller  on  Mr.  Tasca  re- 
cently. The  Amt>assador  was  seated  before  a 
low  table  with  two  books  conspicuously  dis- 
played. One  was  a  historical  worli  by  Mr. 
Cannellopoulos,  published  last  year  in  Brit- 
ain; the  other  was  "The  Truth  About 
G*"eece,"  an  opposition  work  published  in 
Switzerland. 

A  page  had  been  marked  with  a  paper 
clip,  and  the  visitor's  attention  was  drawn  to 
what  it  said  about  the  failure  of  the  Greeks 
to  stage  effective  resistance  to  the  dictator- 
ship. The  present  official  American  view  here, 
in  reply  to  accusations  that  the  United 
States  backs  the  regime,  is  that  the  nine 
million  GreelEs  themselves  are  not  resisting 
and  will  get  back  their  democracy  only  when 
they  want  It  badly  enough. 

RESISTANCE   IS   WEAK 

The  Greeks  interviewed  conceded  that  the 
Junta  faced  no  effective  resistance.  On  about 
60  occasions  small  explosive  devices  have 
been  set  off  in  protest  and  a  variety  of  clan- 
destine newspapers  and  handbills  are  circu- 
lated. More  than  400  dissidents  remain  im- 
prisoned. 

Greeks,  from  Communists  to  royalists,  de- 
scribed the  opp)ositlon  as  passive,  limiting 
itself  largely  to  withholding  support  from 
the  Government.  A  diplomat  noted  that  the 
most  effective  opposition  of  which  he'  was 
aware  was  the  absence  of  the  best  qualifled 
younger  men  in  important  technical  and 
economic  positions. 

The  most  disillusioned  Greeks  ascribed  the 
lack  of  resistance  to  apathy.  Others  said  that 
political  apathy  was  the  result  of  political 
terror.  "I  have  to  tell  you  that  torture  is  a 
fact,"  said  Mr.  Canellopoulos. 

The  extreme  left  is  no  more  active  in  re- 
sistance than  royalists  or  literals.  The  Com- 
munists are  split  and  demoralized. 

Pros-Moscow  Communists  have  lost  much 
of  their  following  because  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's "normal"  relationship  with  the  Papa- 
dopoulos Government.  Soviet  officials  here 
have  tried  to  explain  Moscow's  attitude  to 
leaders  of  the  left  by  stressing  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Papadopoulos  might  eventually  become 
"neutralist"  along  the  lines  of  the  late  Egyp- 
tian President,  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


Political  activity  remaiiu  outlawed  and  de- 
poeed  {wlltlclans  are  under  close  BurveUlance. 
Black,  vinmarked  cars  are  parked  In  front  oif 
the  homes  of  Mr.  CanellopoxUoe,  Mr.  Mavro6, 
Mr.  Pi4>asyprou  and  others.  They  usually 
contain  three  plalnclotehsmen  who  display 
an  ostentatious  interest  In  callers. 

Students  reported  that  the  universities, 
considered  likely  resistance  centers,  were 
heavily  infiltrated  by  young  people  In  the  pay 
of  the  security  services.  A  belief  frequently 
expressed  In  university  circles  is  that  every- 
thing that  Is  said  Is  overheard  by  Informers. 

Education  Minister  Oeraslmos  Pragatos 
denied  In  an  interview  that  there  were  In- 
formers on  the  campuses.  He  said  that  the 
Government  commissioners,  usually  retired 
officers.  Installed  In  each  university  since  the 
coup  were  often  very  popular  among  the 
students. 
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Labor  unions  have  been  stripped  of  their 
elected  leaders  since  the  coup  and  are  gen- 
erally  considered   to  have   ceased   to   be  a 

political  force. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  PRSSS 

The  press,  whUe  freed  from  censorship, 
continues  to  operate  under  mtStlal-Iaw  con- 
ditions, with  publishers  and  editors  subject 
to  severe  penalties.  Anti-Government  news- 
papers have  come  under  heavy  economic 
pressure,  through  both  taxation  and  the 
withholding  of  Government  advertising  and 
advertising  from  business  concerns  with  rich 
Government  contracts. 

All  political  leaders  Interviewed  empha- 
sized that  they  did  not  want  direct  United 
States  Interference.  But  many  people  who 
suspect  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  of 
having  arranged  Mr.  Papadopoulos's  acces- 


Blon  to  power  said  they  wanted  it  to  depose 
him. 

The  consensus  among  political  figures  was 
that  as  long  as  the  regime  could  keep  alive 
the  Impression  that  It  enjoyed  American  sup- 
port, opposition  political  activity  woxUd  be 
Inhibited  by  the  feeling  that  the  forces 
against  the  dissidents  were  too  strong  to  be 
tackled. 

No  one  Interviewed  b^leved  that  Mr.  Papa- 
dopouloe  would  call  general  elections. 

In  the  absence  of  Indications  that  Mr. 
Papadopoulos  plans  to  restore  democracy 
many  Greeks  look  to  their  allies  to  use  their 
Influence  in  their  behalf.  They  believe  that 
the  United  States  wields  more  Influence  than 
the  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

"The  United  States  must  stop  all  moral 
support  of  this  regime,"  Mr.  Canellopoulos 
said.  "Prom  then  on  the  task— and  it  Is  our 
task — will  be  made  much  easier." 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrs, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  hallowed  memories  which  cluster 
about  the  commemorations  of  this  week. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  labor  of 
the  Great  Emancipator,  for  the  Union 
which  has  been  preserved,  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  free  men  imder  Thy  rulership, 
for  equal  justice  under  law,  for  the  wider 
opportunities  for  life's  fulfillment  opened 
to  men  and  women  of  every  race  and  re- 
ligion, and  for  the  measure  of  brother- 
hood achieved  in  this  good  land. 

May  the  mantle  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
cover  our  efforts  in  this  age.  that  we  may 
be  kind  as  he  was  kind,  magnanimous  as 
he  was  magnanimous,  firm  as  he  was 
firm.  Inspired  by  tiis  memory,  may  we  go 
to  our  duties  uplifted  and  strengthened. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  came  to  set 
men  free.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Mrtll  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Saiate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellknder)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Presdent  pbo  tkmporc. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  8. 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Btrd,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

AlXEN  J.  Ellendeb. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 


ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

8.  2672.  An  act  to  permanently  exempt 
potatoes  for  processing  from  marketing  or- 
ders; and 

S.J.  Res.  196.  A  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  748)  to  authorize  payment 
and  appropriation  of  the  second  and 
third  installments  of  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Rbuss, 
Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Widnall, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bUl  (S.  749)  to  authorize  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (a  2010)  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley. Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. February  7.  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered 


SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 
TO  BE  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  RE- 
ELECTION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15. 
1964,  it  was  my  privilege  to  nominate  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  In 
San  Francisco  a  person  whom  I  con- 
sidered fully  qualified  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States. 

That  person  was  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine. 

Although  she  did  not  receive  the  nom- 
ination, she  did  receive  the  finest  ovation 
I  have  ever  seen  given  a  candidate  at  a 
national  convention. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominating  speech  which  I  gave  at  that 
time  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Mr.  Aiken 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates:  I  intend  to 
nominate  for  President  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable persons  I  have  ever  known  and  one 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  public 
service  for  24  years. 

I  don't  like  to  start  a  nominating  speech 
with  a  confession,  but  the  circumstances  are 
compelling. 

In  introducing  my  candidate,  I  find  myself 
in  a  most  peculiar  position;  I  am  severely  re- 
stricted In  what  I  can  offer  for  your  support. 

I  can't  promise  you  a  cabinet  Job,  an  am- 
bassador's appointment— or  even  a  shot  at 
a  nice  government  contract. 

I  can't  even  offer  you  cigars  or  chewing 
g\im. 

Pot  a  while,  it  looked  real  promising.  I 
thought  I  oould  at  least  Invite  you  all  out 
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for  coffee  because  I  knew  my  candidate  was 
having  checks  and  $10.00  bUls  and  $1.00  blUs 
and  pennies  sent  her  from  most  every  State 
In  the  Union.  Pennies  came  from  school  chU- 
dren — and  doUars  from  low  Income  people 
who  couldn't  afford  it.  Then  there  were  some 
beautiful  checks  In  three  and  four  figures 
from  real  important  business  people. 

The  outlook  looked  as  rosy  as  a  Pacific 
sunset. 

You  and  I  were  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
time  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Then  do  you  know  what  happened? 
Do  you  know  what  my  candidate  pulled  on 
me? 

She  took  every  big  check — every  little 
check — every  $10.00  bUl — every  $1.00  bUl  and 
every  penny  and  sent  them  straight  back  to 
n^ere  they  came  from.  My  candidate  wants 
the  nomination  solely  on  her  record  and  her 
qualifications  for  the  Job.  And  that's  why 
I  can't  offer  you  any  candy  or  cigars  or 
chewing  gum  or  even  ask  you  all  out  for  a 
cup  of  coffee. 

The  only  thing  In  the  world  left  for  me  to 
offer  you  for  your  support  is  the  best  managed 
government  the  United  States  ever  had — a 
government  beaded  by  the  best  qualified  per- 
son you  ever  voted  for. 

Before  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  I  shall  shortly  present  to  you, 
let  It  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
concerned  solely  with  the  nomination  of  one 
who  is  best  qualified  for  the  Job  and  who 
can  bring  victory  to  otir  Party  in  November. 
I  am  not  making  this  nomination  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  any  other  candi- 
date. 

I  intend  to  support  the  nominees  of  this 
Convention  next  November. 
What  do  we  have  a  President  for? 
Certainly  not  to  do  Just  those  things  which 
you  and  I  as  individuals  would  like  to  have 
done. 

Certainly  not  to  run  this  country  exactly  as 
he  or  she  would  like  to  run  it. 

If  that  is  the  way  we  feel,  we  shotUd 
promptly  scrap  our  Constitution  and  become 
a  monarchy. 

UntU  we  reach  that  state  of  political  de- 
pravity, however,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wUl  be  required  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  as  set  forth  by  our  Constitution 
and  to  administer  laws  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams as  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

In  carrying  out  programs  and  administering 
laws  as  determined  by  the  Congress,  the 
President  will  necessarily  use  the  great  powers 
which  originally  were  vested  In  the  Con- 
gress but  which  have  long  since  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Executive  Branch. 

There  are  some  Republicans  who  still  in- 
sist that  Congress  rescind  these  delegations 
of  authority. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  however.  The 
next  President,  whether  Republican  or 
Democrat,  and  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color 
or  sex,  is  not  going  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress rescind  the  powers  that  have  been 
delegated  to  the  White  House  over  the  past 
century. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  elect  a  person  of  integrity  and 
ability  to  the  Presidency — one  who  owes 
allegiance  to  no  special  interests — either 
domestic  or  foreign — one  who  will  con- 
scientiously perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution — than  it 
Is  to  elect  one  on  the  premise  that  he  or 
she  may  agree  with  our  particular  view- 
points. 

I  have  definite  ideas  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions our  candidate  for  President  should 
have.  I  say  unequivocally  that  the  candidate 
I  will  propose  most  nearly  meets  that  cri- 
teria. 

1.  A  President  should  have  integrity. 
Whether  dealing  with  foreign  nations  or 
the  folks  at  home.  Integrity  is  a  priceless  as- 
set. My  candidate  stands  aoe-hlgb  in  this 
respect. 


2.  A  President  should  have  ability.  Oood 
Intentions  alone  are  not  enough.  We  don't 
want  the  floors  of  the  White  House  paved 
with  good  intentions. 

If  my  candidate  does  not  have  ability, 
then  the  44  universities  and  colleges  that 
have  awarded  her  degrees  based  solely  on 
merit  have  been  wrong. 

3.  A  President  should  have  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  government. 

Well,  if  24  years'  experience  on  the  rough- 
est-toughest Committees  of  the  Congress — 
Defense,  Space,  Appropriations,  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Rules  dont  qualify  my  can- 
didate then  the  other  candidate  whose 
names  are  being-  submitted  to  you  cannot 
possibly  be  qualified  for  none  of  them  can 
approach  her  record. 

4.  A  President  should  have  courage — cour- 
age to  stand  for  the  right  when  it  may  not  be 
popular  to  do  so — courage  to  stand  for 
decency  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs — 
courage  to  stand  alone  if  necessary  against 
formidable  odds. 

Does  my  candidate  have  this  kind  of  cour- 
age? 

I  can  refer  you  to  several  high  ranking  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
who  have  learned  from  experience  that  she 
is  ably  qualified  In  this  respect. 

As  a  sincere  testimonial  to  her  courage 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  has  recently 

designated  her  as  "Minute  Man  of  the  Tear" 

the  first  time  that  this  great  honor  has  ever 
been  conferred  upon  a  person  of  her  sex. 

5.  A  President  should  have  common  sense. 
My  candidate  stands  par-excellence  in  this 

respect. 

Time  and  again  I  have  watched  her  keep 
her  head  "when  all  about  her  were  losing 
theirs"  and  blaming  it  on  everyone  but  them- 
selves. 

She  wants  to  get  things  done  that  ought 
to  be  done — and  she  wants  them  done  right. 
She  does  not  panic  when  things  don't  go 
to  suit  her.  She  Just  keeps  on  headed  for  her 
goal — which  at  this  moment  is  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

We  need  a  candidate  that  does  not  panic 
in  a  crisis,  not  even  a  campaign  crisis. 

Nor  should  we  support  a  candidate  Just  be- 
cause we  are  partial  to  any  particular  indus- 
try either  at  home  or  abroad.  We  don't  want 
an  industry  in  the  White  House.  We  want  a 
living,  capable,  conscientious  human  being. 
We  want  to  nominate  and  elect  a  President 
who  will  promote  the  Interests  of  our  Nation 
both  at  home  and  abroad  with  impartial  con- 
sideration for  all. 

We  want  a  candidate  who  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  one  I  shall  nominate  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  she  "can  walk  with  Kings 
nor  lose  the  common  touch". 

She  never  forgets  her  own  people  and  the 
glare  of  glory  has  never  turned  her  head. 

The  record  majorities  which  the  people  of 
her  home  State  have  given  her  with  ecu:h 
passing  election  are  eloquent  testimony  to 
this  trait  of  her  character. 

Her  conduct  during  this  campaign  has 
been  rather  unusual.  She  has  not  neglected 
her  work  in  the  Senate  to  chase  down  dele- 
gates to  this  Convention.  The  Job  she  was 
elected  to  do  has  come  first. 

Running  solely  on  her  record  and  her  quali- 
fications for  the  office,  she  has  spent  no 
money  for  advertising — has  hired  no  paid 
workers — has  made  no  promises — and  wlU 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wheeling  and 
dealing — the  trading  and  raiding  practices 
which  I  understand  have  sometimes  been 
used  in  p(^itlcal  campaigns. 
I  now  aks  you  two  questions: 
Do  you  want  the  United  States  to  have 
good  government?  If  you  do — then  vote  for 
the  candidate  best  qualified  to  give  good 
government. 

Do  you  want  to  win  the  November  elec- 
tion? If  you  do — ^then  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 


people  and  who  can  get  the  votes  necessary 
to  win. 

I  am  now  proud  to  nominate  that  candi- 
date— The  Senior  Senator  from  the  Great 
Republican  State  of  Maine,  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  may  have 
been  fortunate  for  this  Senate  that  Sen- 
ator Smith  did  not  receive  the  nomina- 
tion or  become  President  because,  during 
the  past  8  years  Congress  has  continued 
to  be  the  beneficiary  of  her  sound  Judg- 
ment and  advice. 

I  was  delighted  when  she  announced 
yesterday  that  she  would  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Not  only  does  that  mean  that  the 
State  of  Maine  but  the  NaticHi  as  well 
will  have  the  benefit  of  her  services  in 
the  future,  services  enhanced  by  experi- 
ence, oommonsense  and  integrity. 

No  one  in  this  body  has  a  greater 
knowledge  of  our  national  needs  than 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  ON  CONSIDERATTON  OF 
WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate — and  I 
wish  attaches  on  both  sides  would  con- 
tact each  Senator  individually— it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring  up 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  having  to  do 
with  the  west  coast  dock  strike  at  some 
time  between  4  and  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
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munlcation  and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Aooitions  to  National  WiLOBaNESs 
Pkeservation  System 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  proposals  for  18  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 

Report  on  Vietnamese  Support  Costs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
confldentlal  report  on  Vietnamese  Support 
Costs  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Working  Capital  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
setting  forth  the  financial  condition  and 
operating  results  of  working  capital  funds 
(with  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Militart  Personnel  Policy 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  military  personnel  policy,  for 
fiscal  year  1971  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  1971  Quadrennial  Review  or 
Military  Compensation 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  errata  sheet  for  Inclusion  In  the 
report  of  the  1971  Quadrennial  Review  of 
Military  Compensation  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Progress  op  ROTC  Flight 
Instruction  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  flight 
Instruction  program,  for  fiscal  year  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Exemplary  Rehabilitation 
Certificates 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  exemplary  re- 
habilitation   certificates,    for    calendar    year 
1971;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Delay   op  Report  Required  Under  E>efense 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  of  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional     Relations,     Department     of 
State,  Informing  the  Senate  that  there  has 
been  an  unavoidable  delay  In  submitting  the 
report  required  under  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act  of  1971;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flammable  Fabrics 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  flammable  fabrics,  for 
flscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Hearings  on  Amendment  of  Flammabilttt 
Standard 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  submitting  a  copy  of  a  press  re- 
lease and  petitions  for  amendment  of  the 
flammablllty  standard  of  children's  sleep- 
wear  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  Its  financial  statement  and 
annual  report  (with  accompanying  papers); 


to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

General  Accounting  Office  Reports  Issued 
OR  Released 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  Ust  of  the  re;>orts  Issued  or  released 
by  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce,  for  the 
month  of  January,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on-  Disposals  op  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  disposals  of  foreign  excess  property, 
for  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Two  Ways  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service  Could  Reduce  Costs  of 
Donating  Commodities,"  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  February  4,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverimient  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Continuing  Problems 
In  Paying  State  Claims  for  Administrative 
Expenses  of  Public  Assistance  Programs."  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
February  7,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Demonstration 
Grant  IVogram  Has  Limited  Impact  on  Na- 
tional Solid  Waste  Disposal  Problem,"  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Economies  Avail- 
able by  Better  Selection  of  Office  Copiers  by 
Federal  Agencies."  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, dated  February  3,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Effects  of  Federal 
Expenditures  on  the  Economy  of  Johnson 
County,  Ky."  (with  accompanjring  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  AcnvrriES  of  Geological  Survey 
Relating  to  AcTivrrrEs  Outside  the  Na- 
TioNAi  Domain 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior^  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  ac- 
tivities outside  the  national  domain,  for 
the  6-D»onth  period  ended  December  31, 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Propose*  Acquisition  op  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tionaH  Fresh  Water  Reserve,  Fla. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve 
In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  Ow  Administration  of  Federal  Metal 
and  nonmbtallic  mine  safety  act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


administration    of    the    Federal    Metal    and 
Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act,  for  the  year 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  Economic  Development 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
for  fiscal  year  1971   (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  or  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Upper 
Great    Lakes    Regional    Commission    trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  its  report  for  the 
period  July  1,   1970  to  June  30,   1971    (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Postponement  of  Submission  of  Reports 
ON  THE  Economics  of  Clean  Air 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  reporting,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  that  reports  on 
the  Economics  of  Clean  Air,  required  by  law 
to  be  made  by  January  10,  have  necessarily 
been  postponed;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  op  New  England  Regional 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State  Co- 
chairmen,  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion,      Washington.       D.C..       transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1971   (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report   of   Veterans'   Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Direct 
Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  forgo  making  direct  loans  where 
a  lender  will  make  a  guaranteed  loan  at  a  rea- 
sonable discount  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Harold  C.  Crotty,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science;  and 

John  A.  Penello.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  -BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPONG  (for  Mr.  Jackson)   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Chiles,  and 
Mr.  GuRNEY)  (by  request) : 
S.  3139.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Re- 
serve In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
ptirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gur- 
net,  Mr.   Percy,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Javits,    Mr.    Humphrey,    and    Mr. 
Roth) : 
S.    3140.  A   bill   to    improve   the   financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  programs 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams; to  provide  temporary  authority  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  project  applications 
drawing  upon  more  than  one  Federal  assist- 
ance  program;    to  strengthen   further   con- 
gressional   review   of   Federal    grants-in-aid; 
and  to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to 
Intergovernmental  cooperation.  Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GURNEY)  : 

S.  3141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  younger  citizens  of  States 
and  local  governments  as  a  means  of  Increas- 
ing administrative,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional skills  available  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, thereby  strengthening  the  Federal 
system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Javits,      Mr.      Ribicoff^     and     Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  3142.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  3143.  A  bUl  to  exclude  service  performed 
by  certain  nonresident  alien  circus  per- 
formers from  covered  employment  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PHnance. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  3144.  A  bill  to  designate  cerUin  lands  In 
Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Socorro  County.  N.  Mex.,  as  wilderness.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3145.  A  bill  to  amend  to  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  41)  to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumstances  excliislve 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  3146.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  31.  34. 
and  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  vocational  rehabUltatlon, 
educational  assistance,  and  special  training 
allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons; to  provide  for  advance  educational  as- 
sistance payments  to  certain  veterans;  to 
make  Improvements  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3147.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Brian  B. 
Brlnkley.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicdary.  j 

ByMr.  BAYH:     | 

8.  3148.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Juvenile  Justice  In  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  when 
reported,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 

8.  3149.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jullta  Fun- 
tanUla  and  her  chUdren,  Wilhelmlna  Funta- 
nilia,  Sylvia  FuntanlUa,  and  Josephine  Fun- 
tanlUa.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

S.J.  Res.  197.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the 
dilute  on  the  Pacific  coast  between  certain 
shippers  and  associated  employers  and  cer- 
tain employees.  Considered  and  passed. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.J.  Res.  198.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  March  20-26,  1972, 
as  "American  Football  and  BasketbaU 
Coaches  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPONG  (for  Mr.  Jackson) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  Gttrney)    (by 
request) : 
S.  3139.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  I  introduce  a  bUl  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  Senator  Jackson  and  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  by  request  a  bill 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Fresh  Water  Reserve  In  the 
State  of  Florida  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
have  been  Joined  In  the  Introduction  of  this 
departmental  bill  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  (Mr.  Allott)  and  both  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney  and 
Mr.  Chiles). 

Mr.  President,  last  August  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  I  introduced  S.  2465, 
to  establish  the  Everglades-Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. I  conducted  a  hearing  on  this  leglsla- 
Uon  on  November  30,  1971,  In  Miami,  Flor- 
ida. One  week  before  that  hearing  on  No- 
vember 23,  I  was  most  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  President  announced  his  support  of  the 
concept  to  preserve  this  Important  area 
which  has  such  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  by  request 
Is  the  Administration  bill.  I  am  pleased  that 
progress  Is  being  made  toward  the  eventual 
protection  of  this  highly  valuable  ecological 
area.  There  may  be  differences  of  degree  on 
Just  how  to  protect  the  area,  but  the  Im- 
portant point  to  remember  is  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  consensus  on  the  need  to 
move  forward  before  It  is  too  late.  Now  that 
the  Administration  has  presented  Its  bill,  I 
will  shortly  announce  a  date  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  hearing  on  this  proposal. 

The  field  hearings  to  which  I  referred  ear- 
lier should  be  available  for  distribution  with- 
in the  next  two  weeks. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Febriiary  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  bill  "To  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve  In 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

Evidencing  a  deep  concern  and  under- 
standing of  the  conservation  problems  In- 
v<aved  In  protecting  the  Big  Cypress  area  of 


south  Florida,  President  Nixon  on  November 
23, 1971  stated: 

"About  36  miles  west  of  Miami  lies  the 
Big  Cypress  Swan^,  a  unique  ecological  pre- 
serve of  paramount  Importance  to  the  future 
of  Southern  Florida.  In  order  to  protect  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  from  private  development 
that  would  destroy  it,  and  to  insure  Its  sur- 
vival for  future  generations,  it  is  now  essen- 
tial for  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire 
this  unique  and  vital  watershed.  I  will  there- 
fore propose  legislation  to  acquire  the  re- 
quUite  legal  Interest  in  547,000  acres  of  the 
swamp." 

The  enclosed  draft  biU  would  authorize 
the  implementation  of  plans  announced  by 
President  Nixon  on  November  23,  1971. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  trans- 
fer from  any  other  Federal  agency,  or  ex- 
change, lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
within  an  area  depicted  on  a  msLp  of  file  with 
the  National  Park  Service  of  this  Depart- 
ment. The  area  to  be  acquired,  consisting  of 
not  to  exceed  547,000  acres  of  private  land 
and  approximately  37,000  acres  of  publicly 
owned  land,  shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Cy- 
press National  Fresh  Water  Reserve. 

The  reserve  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  National  Park 
System.  However,  the  bUl  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Florida  or  an  appropriate  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  pursuant  to  which 
the  State  or  local  political  subdivision  may 
manage  and  administer  the  lands  acquired 
for  the  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  unique  natural  environment  of  the  Big 
Cypress  area.  Any  such  agreement  shall  con- 
tain provisions  to  limit  or  control  such  uses 
as  motorized  access,  exploration  for  an  ex- 
traction of  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals,  graz- 
ing, draining  or  constructing  works  to  alter 
the  natural  water  courses,  agriculture,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping,  and  new  con- 
struction of  any  kind.  The  bill  directs  the 
Secretory  to  permit  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  within  the  reserve  in  accordance 
with  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  not  to  exceed  $156  million  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  Intereste  therein.  We  an- 
ticipate the  use  of  proceeds  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to  acquire 
such  private  property  over  a  10-year  period, 
with  an  expenditure  of  $15.6  mllUon  in  each 
of  the  first  5  years  following  enactment,  and 
the  balance  of  $78.0  million  to  be  spent  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years. 

Everglades  National  Park,  authorized  In 
1934,  represents  one  of  the  most  unique  eco- 
systems In  the  world.  The  biological  values 
of  the  park,  which  include  habitat  for  the 
continued  existence  of  several  endangered 
species,  depend  on  fresh  water  supplies.  In 
1971,  an  estimated  1.420,000  people  will  visit 
Everglades  National  Park. 

In  the  past,  the  eastern  half  of  the  park 
was  threatened  due  to  development  along  the 
Shark  River  drainage,  and  by  development 
and  draining  of  the  Northern  wetlands  which 
lie  east  and  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee.  This 
threat  has  been  offset  by  guarantees  of  water 
fiow  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  State 
of  Florida.  There  Is  now  a  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  Corps  and  the  State  which 
furnishes  an  optimum  water  supply  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  park.  All  of  the  remainder 
of  the  park,  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  1,400,533  acres  within  the  authorized 
boundaries.  Is  dependent  upon  the  Big  Cy- 
press for  Ite  supply  of  fresh  water. 

To  describe  the  resources  of  the  Big  Cypress 
and  Ite  basis  in  the  South  Florida  ecosystem, 
is  to  answer  the  question  of  why  it  should  be 
protected. 

Aside  from  ite  manifold  benefits  as  one  of 
the  vltel  imderpinnlngs  of  the  ecosystems 
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which  provide  critically  Important  esthetic 
and  •conomlc  benefits  for  much  of  the  south- 
ern Florida  Gulf  Coast.  Big  Cypress  Is  a 
highly  significant  resource  In  Itself.  The 
larger  ecosystem  of  which  It  Is  a  part  Is  the 
Nation's  only  significant  subtropical  marsh 
community  complex. 

The  Big  Cypress  Is  an  Intricate  mosaic  of 
marsh  and  lowland  forest  types — a  wilderness 
of  sloughs,  tree  Islands  (or  hammocks) ,  and 
bay  and  cypress  heads.  Cypress  dominates, 
and  gives  the  area  Its  name. 

A  vital  factor  In  the  Big  Cypress-Everglades 
«co63rstem  Is  the  almost  Imperceptible  slope 
of  the  land.  This  results  In  exceedingly  slow 
drainage,  which  extends  the  "wet  months" 
well  beyond  the  period  of  actual  rainfall.  The 
unrelieved  flatness  of  the  area's  topography 
makes  sheet  flow  the  predominant  drainage 
rather  than  flow  In  well-deflned  channels  or 
courses.  Thus,  a  water  level  change  of  only  a 
few  Inches  ofttlmes  affects  thousands  of 
acres.  Much  of  those  areas  still  experiencing 
natural  drainage  stands  under  water  for  as 
long  as  4  months  after  rainfall  ceases  in  a 
year  of  normal  rainfall.  During  the  normal 
dry  season,  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  re- 
mains inundated. 

The  Big  Cypress  Watershed  serves  as  a  nat- 
ural water  storage  area,  and  supplements  the 
man-made  storage  areas  In  conservation  areas 
one,  two,  and  three,  that  are  considered  vital 
for  the  protection  of  an  adequate  fresh  wa- 
ter supply  for  south  Florida. 

Nowhere  outside  the  tropics  are  epiphytes, 
or  "air-plants",  which  include  orchids,  some 
ferns,  and  fromeliads.  found  in  such  abun- 
dance and  variety  as  they  are  in  Big  Cyprese. 
Seven  species  of  orchids  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  grow  in  the  Big  Cypress,  and 
because  of  depredation  by  orchid  hunters  can 
be  classed  as  endangered  flora. 

Large  portions  of  Big  Cypress  have  so  far 
experienced  little  man-made  disturbance.  The 
scars  left  by  the  early  loggers  have  nearly 
healed.  Nearly  all  the  wildlife  species  native 
to  semitroplcal  Florida  are  contained  within 
the  watershed.  Animal  life  is  diverse  and 
abundant.  Large,  showy,  long-legged  wading 
birds  are  a  major  natural  attraction.  Big 
Cypress  provides  important  feeding,  nesting 
and  wintering  areas,  as  well  as  a  resting  place 
for  birds  migrating  to  and  from  Central  and 
South  America.  Acquisition  of  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  would  preserve  Important 
habitat  for  at  least  nine  species  of  wildlife 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  threatened  with  extinction.  Ultimate 
loss  or  mismanagement  of  the  area  would  be 
most  damaging  to  the  endangered  Cape  Sable 
sparrow  and  the  peripheral  roseate  spoonbill, 
reddish  egret,  and  mangrove  cuckoo.  To  an- 
other group  of  species  that  have  far  wider 
ranges.  Big  Cypress,  along  with  the  adjacent 
Everglades  National  Park,  serves  as  a  strong- 
hold or  retreat.  This  group  Includes  the  en- 
dangered American  alligator.  Florida  panther, 
Florida  Everglade  kite,  and  Southern  bald 
eagle,  and  the  rare  great  white  heron.  The 
Big  Cypress  provides  excellent  hiintlng  for 
deer,  turkey,  quail,  and  wild  hog. 

As  stated  earlier.  Everglades  NatloiLal  Park 
is  utterly  dependent  upon  a  plentiful  supply 
of  high  quality  water  flowing  through  the 
region  in  an  overland  sheet  pattern  for  up 
to  8  or  9  months  of  the  year. 

A  major  portion  of  Its  water  supply  comes 
from  rainfall  over  the  pwirk  Itself.  The  re- 
mainder historically  comes  from  Lake  Okee- 
chobee drainage  system  and  from  Big  Cy- 
press Watershed,  the  latter  accounting  for 
about  56  percent  of  all  outside  water  enter- 
ing the  park. 

Because  of  the  extremely  slight  elevation 
differences  in  the  park's  terrain,  the  effects 
of  desslcation  and  inundation  resulting  from 
seasonal  changes  in  water  levels  are  extraor- 
dinarily widespread.  Only  the  alligator  holes 
and  ponds  retain  water  throughout  the  nat- 
ural annual  cycle. 
The  summer  wet  period  normally  lnun> 


dates  extensive  areas,  allowing  expansion  of 
the  aquartic  papulations — phytoplankton, 
crustaceans  and  fishes.  Subsequently,  water 
levels  must  sink  to  concentrate  the- summer 
production  of  food  organisms  sufficiently  to 
supply  the  nourishment  essential  to  larger 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  mammals,  and 
many  species  of  birds. 

This  seasonal  wet-dry  cycle  must  coincide 
with  the  natural  reproductive  cycles  of  the 
many  varieties  of  predatory  animals  that 
feed  upon  the  small  aquatic  organisms  sup- 
ported by  the  water.  If  any  of  the  links  in 
this  proceas  are  broken,  the  reproduction  of 
the  larger  animals  at  the  top  of  the  food 
chain  will  fall.  Either  excessively  high  or 
low  water  can  cause  reproductive  failure.  So 
can  too  short  a  delivery  period. 

The  coastal  zone  within  the  influence  of 
the  Big  Cypress  Watershed  contains  about 
one-third  of  the  total  man^ove-estuarlne 
complex  of  Everglades  National  Park.  Levels 
of  productivity  and  diversity  of  species  as 
high  as  any  to  be  found  within  the  United 
States  characterize  the  coastal  zone.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  very  large  bird  population,  the 
area  produces  or  maintains  hundreds  of  spe- 
cies of  aquatic  organisms.  The  mangrove 
forest  is  considered  among  the  finest  in  the 
world. 

Following  acquisition  of  the  land  the  bill 
contemplates  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior wUl  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  management  of  the 
area.  Existing  uses  where  compatible  with 
the  management  objectives  will  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Management  would  be  directed 
toward  maintaining  the  pattern,  quantity 
and  quality  of  waterflow.  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing are  present,  acceptable  \ises  but  limita- 
tions will  have  to  be  placed  on  travel  through 
the  swamp  by  air  boats,  swamp  buggies,  and 
other  "all  terrain  vehicles"  to  Insure  against 
rutting,  and  other  Impairment  of  the  area. 
Increased  use  should  result  from  campers, 
bird  watchers,  naturalists,  and  picnickers. 
Many  will  seek  escape  into  near-tractless 
wlldemess-type  areas  over  hiking  natiire 
trails.  Some  portions  would  be  managed  as 
scientific  ecological  study  areas. 

Acquisition  of  the  Big  Cypress  will  be  ex- 
pensive— a  monumental  conunltment  In 
terms  of  funds  for  environmental  protec- 
tion— but  at  no  time  In  the  futiire  will  It 
be  less  so.  As  President  Nixon  stated  on 
November  23, 1971 : 

"The  Nation,  as  a  whole,  wUl  benefit 
through  the  protection  of  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  through  the  addition  of 
another  major  wildlife  haven  and  recrea- 
tional area." 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
early  and  favorable  action  to  authorize  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve,  as 
proposed  herein. 

Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of  an  environmental 
Impact  statement,  prepared  In  accordance 
with  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  the  enclosed 
bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  3139 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asembled.  That  the  Congress 
finds — 

(a)  the  unique  natural  environment  of 
the  Big  Cypress  area  of  southwestern  Florida 
should  be  protected  from  further  develop- 
ment which  would  significantly  and  ad- 
versely affect   Its  ecology; 


(b)  the  Big  Cypress  Is  a  fragUe  area,  eco- 
logically interlocked  with  Everglades  National 
Park  and  the  continued  vlabUlty  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  certain  of  the 
estuarine  fisheries  of  south  Florida  are  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  fresh  water  of  ade- 
quate quality  and  volume  from  the  Big 
Cypress  area;  and 

(c)  appropriate  measures  must  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Florida  to 
assure  the  conservation  of  fresh  water  from 
the  Big  Cypress  area. 

It  is,  accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Big 
Cypress  area  and  for  apropriate  uses  thereof 
through  cooperative  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
transfer  from  any  other  Federal  agency,  or 
exchange,  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  within  the  area  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Big 
Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve,  Flor- 
ida", numbered  BC-91,001,  and  dated  No- 
vember 1971,  which  shall  be  on  flle  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Dapartment 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  make  minor  revisions  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  area,  by  publication  of  a  revised 
map  or  other  boundary  description  In  the 
Federal  Register,  and  he  may  acquire  prop- 
erty within  the  revised  boundaries  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
Provided.  That  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
may  not  encompass  more  than  547,000  acres 
of  privately  owned  land.  Property  owned  by 
the  State  of  Florida  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Federal  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  head  of  the  administering 
agency,  be  transferred  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  without  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  owner  of  improved  property 
on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acquisition, 
retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  definite  term  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  for  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the 
death  of  his  spouse,  whichever  is  later.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
Unless  this  property  is  wholly  or  partially 
donated  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  on  the  date  of  acquisition 
less  the  fair  market  value  on  that  date  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner.  A  right  re- 
tained pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  it  is  being  exercised 
In  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  it  shall  terminate  by  opera- 
tion of  law  upon  the  Secretary's  notifying  the 
holder  of  the  right  of  such  determination 
and  tendering  to  him  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  which  remains  unexpired. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "Im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  which  was 
begun  before  November  23,  1971,  which  is 
used  for  noncommercial  residential  purposes, 
together  with  not  to  exceed  three  acres  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated,  such 
land  being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the 
dwelling,  together  with  any  structures  acces- 
sory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 
such  land. 

Sec.  4.  The  area  within  the  boundaries  de- 
picted on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  2, 
or  as  such  boundaries  may  be  revised,  shall 
be  known  as  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
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Water  Reserve,  and  It  shall  be  fulmlnlstered 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  applicable  to  the  National  Park  System, 
and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  findings 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Florida,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  within 
the  reserve,  pursuant  to  which  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  agree  to  manage 
and  administer  any  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  unique  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  Big  Cypress  area.  Any  such 
agreement  shall  contain  provisions  which,  as 
applied  to  the  area  within  the  reserve,  will 
limit  or  control  the  use  of  the  lands  and 
waters  thweln  for  the  purposes  of  motorized 
access,  exploration  for  and  extraction  of  oU, 
gas,  and  other  minerals,  gra2:ing,  draining  or 
constructing  works  to  alter  the  natural  water 
courses,  agriculture,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping,  new  construction  of  any  kind,  and 
such  other  uses  as  the  Secretary  determines 
must  Ije  limited  or  controlled  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  assure  that  necessary  transportation 
facilities  shall  be  located  within  existing  or 
reasonably  expanded  rights-of-way  and  con- 
structed within  the  reserve  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sfc.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  reserve  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Florida,  ex- 
cept that  he  may  designate  zones  where  and 
periods  when  no  bunting,  fishing,  or  trap- 
ping may  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  regulations  pre- 
scribing such  restrictions  shall  be  put  into 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  activ- 
ities. Notwithstanding  this  section  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  members  of  the  Mlccosukee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Florida  and  members  of  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  to  continue  their 
usual  and  customary  use  and  occupancy  of 
Federal  lands  and  waters  within  the  reserve, 
including  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  on 
a  subsistence  basis  and  traditional  tribal 
ceremonials. 

Sec  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  before  entering  into  any  contract 
for  the  provision  of  revenue-producing  visi- 
tor services,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  those 
members  of  the  Mlccosukee  and  Seminole 
Indian  Tribes  who  on  January  1,  1972,  were 
engaged  in  the  provision  of  similar  services, 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  continue  provid- 
ing such  services  within  the  reserve  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  by  agreement,  hereby  authorized, 
provide. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pHated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  $156,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  therein. 


By  Mr.  MUSKEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GuRNEY,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Met- 
CALP,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  3140.  A  bill  to  improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  faciUtate  the  consolidation  of 
such  programs:   to  provide  temporary 
authority    to    expedite    the    processing 
of  project   applications    drawing   upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  pro- 


gram; to  strengthen  further  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid; 
and  to  extend  and  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  intergovemmentaJ  cooperation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

UfTEBGOVKRNMENTAL  COOPEBATTON  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1972, 
a  bill  to  streamline  our  system  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid,  or  categorical  grants, 
to  State  and  local  governments,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Qurney, 
Percy,  Metcalf,  Humphrey,  Javits,  and 
Roth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  section- by -section  analysis  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

This  measure  is  directed  to  strengthen- 
ing the  management  of  our  categorical 
grant-in-aid  system,  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  helps  the 
States  and  localities  solve  national  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968— Pubhc  Law  90-577— the  first  major 
piece  of  legislation  to  improve  adminis- 
trative relationships  between  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  of  government. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  over  4  years  of 
investigation  and  legislative  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  It  deals  with  the 
question  of  overlapping  and  time-con- 
suming auditing,  accounting,  and  fiscal 
reporting  activities;  the  difficulties  facing 
grant  applicants  seeking  to  package 
grant  applications;  the  tough  issue  of 
controlling  excessive  fragmentation  of 
grant  authorizations  and  categories ;  and 
the  problem  of  achieving  more  effective 
executive  and  legislative  oversight  with 
respect  to  these  programs. 

To  meet  these  problems,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for: 

Authorization  in  the  President  to 
promulgate  rules  to  simplify  and  imify 
financial  reporting  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  including  re- 
liance on  State  and  local  audits  which 
meet  Federsd  criteria. 

Provision  for  an  expeditious  method- 
using  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act 
approach — for  congressional  approval  of 
grant  consolidations  involving  closely  re- 
lated grants  in  a  functional  area. 

Authorization  for  simplifying  admin- 
istrative and  technical  requirements  to 
permit  Joint  management  and  Joint 
funding  of  Federal  assistance  programs 
on  a  departmental,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
on  an  interdepartmental  basis. 

Establishment  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  congressional  and  Execu- 
tive review  of  the  operation  of  grant  pro- 
grams, and  provisions  for  grant  review 
specialists  on  substantive  committees  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  portions  of  this  bill, 
particularly  the  grant  consolidation 
title,  touch  on  a  fundamental  question: 
How  should  responsibility  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  other? 

There  are  many  areas  with  which 
State  and  local  governments  are  best 


qualified  to  deal :  there  are  others  where 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  share  responsibility.  The  Na- 
tional Government  is  best  placed  to  have 
a  broad  view  of  national  interest,  to 
identify  national  priorities  and  to  see 
that  they  are  met.  There  are  critical 
problems,  national  in  scope,  which  must 
be  attacked  by  the  Federal  Government 
because  States  and  localities  are  unable 
to  deal  with  them  alone.  It  is  to  meet  this 
national  responsibility  that  the  Federal 
Government  distributes  and  administers 
fimds  in  the  form  of  categorical  grant 
programs. 

Many  of  these  grant  programs,  created 
by  the  Congress  to  deal  with  specific 
problems  during  the  past  decade,  should 
be  listed  among  the  most  significant  leg- 
islation ever  passed.  Programs  like  model 
cities,  the  antipoverty  program,  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  the  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  have  made  vital 
and  significant  contributions  to  the  bet- 
terment of  our  Nation.  They  have  pro- 
vided opportimities  for  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  previously  have  had  no 
chance  to  become  productive  members 
of  society. 

During  the  past  decade,  however,  these 
programs  have  multiplied.  Between  1960 
and  1970,  the  amount  of  Federal  assist- 
ance allocated  through  categorical  grant 
programs  increased  from  $7  billion  an- 
nuaUy  to  $30  billion— 20  percent  of  the 
total  revenue  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  number  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grsmis  has  risen  as  well — from  160  in 
1962  to  more  than  530  by  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress. 

It  is  understandable,  with  this  rapid 
expansion  of  categorical  grant  programs 
that  some  overlapping,  dupUcation  of 
effort  and  lack  of  coordination  has  oc- 
curred. This  bill  is  intended  to  remedy 
that  situation.  Inefficiency  squanders  re- 
sources which  should  go  toward  solving 
the  problems  for  which  the  grants  were 
authorized  by  Congress;  confusion  makes 
it  hard  for  the  Executive  to  administer 
programs  to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the 
intended  recipients. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  therefore, 
not  to  blimt  or  destroy  the  thrust  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs,  but  to  sharpen 
that  thrust  by  eliminating  overlapping 
and  duplication,  improving  coordination 
and  promoting  better  administration, 
planning,  economy,  and  efficiency. 

This  bill  differs  fimdamentally  from 
the  proposals  for  special  revenue  sharing 
under  which  the  President  would  have 
the  power  to  lump  funds  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  categorical  grants  together  and 
transfer  these  funds  to  State  govern- 
ments with  only  skeletal  controls  and  no 
provision  for  Federsil-State  administra- 
tive cooperation. 

I  want  to  underline  that  the  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  is  not  in- 
tended to  undercut  either  the  concept  of 
categorical  grants-in-aid  or  individual 
grants.  It  is  intended  to  strengthen 
grant-in-aid  assistance  by  giving  the 
President  the  means  to  make  grants 
more  eCfective  and  efficient. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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A  bin  to  Improve  the  financial  manage- 
Doent  of  the  Federal  assistance  programs 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams; to  provide  temporary  authority  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  project  applica- 
tions drawing  upon  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral assistance  program;  to  strengthen 
further  congressional  review  of  Federal 
t  grants-in-aid;  and  to  extend  and  amend 
7  the  law  relating  to  intergovernmental  co- 
operation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  5lbte*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1972." 

TITLE  I— ACCOUNTING.  AUDITING,  AND 
REPORTING  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 

Sec.  101.  The  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1098;  42  U.S.C. 
4201 )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  title: 

•"TITLE  VII — ACCOUNTING,  AUDITING, 
AND  REPORTING  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FUNDS 

"STATEMENT   OF  PITRPOSE 

"Sec.  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourge  simplification  and  standardization 
Of  financial  reporting  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  to  {»'omote  among 
Federal  agencies  administering  such  pro- 
grams, accounting  and  auditing  policies  that 
rely  on  State  and  local  financial  manage- 
ment control  systems  meeting  certain  stand- 
ards, and  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  prin- 
ciples and  standards  governing  the  auditing 
of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

"MORE  TTNirORM  riNANCIAL  REPORTING 

"Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions simplifying  and  making  more  uniform 
the  financial  rep)orting  required  by  Federal 
agencies  of  recipients  under  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

"STANDARDS  OP  AUDITING  TO  BE  DEVELOPED 

-'Skc.  703.  (a)  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  or  such  other  agency  as  the 
President  may  designate,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  develop  and  Issue  principles  and 
standards  of  auditing  for  the  guidance  of 
Federal  executive  agencies  and  State  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  Independent 
public  accountants,  engaged  in  the  review 
and  audit  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 
Such  principles  and  standards  shall  serve 
the  purpose  of  providing  technical  guidance 
to  the  various  audit  organizations  but  shall 
not  be  construed  as  relieving  such  audit 
organizations  of  their  responsibility  for  the 
effective  administration  of  their  audit  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  In- 
clude in  his  audits  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  reviews  of  the  extent  of  utiliza- 
tion made  by  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  of  audits  performed  by  State  and 
local  government  auditors  or  outside  auditors 
and  of  the  Implementation  of  the  principles 
and  standards  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  He  shall  Include  in 
his  reports  on  such  audits  information  on 
the  extent  of  such  utilization  and  imple- 
mentation. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Federal  agencies  administering  Federal 
assistance  programs  as  be  determines  desir- 
able to  assist  such  agencies  In  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  any  regula- 
tion or  principles  and  standards  of  auditing 
prescribed  pursuant  thereto. 


"FEOERAI.  AGENCIES'  RELIANCE  ON  THE  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  OF  STATES 
AND   THEIR    POLITICAL   ST7BDTVISIONS 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing Federal  assistance  programs  shall  adopt 
accounting  and  auditing  policies  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  rely  on  evaluation 
of  Internal  or  independent  accounting  and 
audits  of  such  programs  performed  by  or  for 
States  and  units  of  local  government  wUhout 
performing  a  duplicate  audit  unless  deemed 
necessary. 

"(b)  Heads  of  such  agencies  shall  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  the  internal  financial 
management  control  systems  employed  by 
recipient  Jurisdictions,  Including  but  not  re- 
stricted to  a  determination  of  (1)  whether 
reports  are  prepared  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable requirements  and  are  supported  by 
accounting  and  other  records:  (2)  whether 
audits  are  carried  out  with  adequate  coverage 
and  In  accordance  with  the  auditing  princi- 
ples and  standards  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 703(a);  and  (3)  whether  the  auditing 
function  is  performed  on  a  timely  basis  by  a 
qualified  staff  which  is  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent of  program  operations  to  permit  a 
comprehensive  and  objective  auditing  per- 
formance. 

"(c)  Where  such  control  systems  are  found 
to  be  acceptable,  heads  of  such  agencies  shall. 
In  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  authorize  an  evaluation  of  audits 
performed  under  such  systems  to  determine 
their  acceptability  in  lieu  of  audits  which 
otherwise  would  be  required  to  be  performed 
by  such  agencies.  Where  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  audits  performed  under  financial 
management  control  systems  are  acceptable, 
it  will  not  perform  duplicate  audits.  Where 
the  agency  does  not  accept  audits  performed 
under  such  systems  in  lieu  of  Its  audits,  such 
agency  shall  make  whatever  audits  are  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  Federal  funds  are  ex- 
pended for  the  puriwse  of  the  Federal  assist- 
ance program  Involved. 

"(d)  Periodic  review  and  testing  of  the 
operations  under  such  control  systems  sbaU 
be  undertaken  by  such  agencies  to  verify  the 
continuing  acceptability  of  the  systems  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  Each  Federal  agency  administering  a 
Federal  assistance  program  shall  encourage 
greater  cooperation  with  the  personnel  oper- 
ating the  internal  financial  management 
control  systems  of  recipient  Jurisdictions  by 
maintaining  continuous  liaison  with  such 
personnel,  collaborating  in  accounting  sys- 
tems development  and  the  Interchange  of 
audit  standards  and  objectives  and  collabora- 
tion In  the  development  of  audit  programs. 

"(f)  Each  such  agency  administering  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  permitted  by  law, 
coordinate  and  make  uniform  the  auditing 
requirements  of  individual  programs. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  administering  a 
Federal  assistance  program  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  establish  cross-servicing  ar- 
rangements with  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering Federal  assistance  programs 
under  which  one  such  agency  would  conduct 
the  audits  for  another. 

"(h)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  such  other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President,  Is  hereby  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  eCTectlve  adminis- 
tration of  this  section. 

"MO   DIMINtmON    OP    AUTHORITT    OP 
COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

"Sec.  705.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  authorities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  under  existing  law." 


February  8,  1972 

TITLE   n — CONSOLIDATION   OF   FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
Sec.  201.  TlUe  5,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  Immedi- 
ately after  chapter  9  of  such  title  6: 

"Chapter  10— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM CONSIDERATION 
"Sec. 

"1001.  Purpose 
"1002.  Definitions 

"1003.  Federal  assistance  program  consolida- 
tion plans. 
"1004.  Limitations  on  powers 
"1006.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  con- 
solidation plans. 
"1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 
"1007.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  consolidation  plans. 
"§  1001.  Purpose 

"  (a)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  various  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams provided  by  law  and  with  respect  to 
such  programs  shall  determine  what  consoli- 
dations are  necessary  or  desirable  to  accom- 
plish one  or  more  of  the  following  pxirposes: 
"  ( 1 )  to  promote  better  administration  and 
more  effective  planning; 

"(2)  to  Improve  coordination; 
"(3)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion; and 

"(4)  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  to 
the     fullest     extent     consistent     with    the 
achievement  of  program  goals. 
"S  1002.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)  'agency' means — 

"(A)  an  executive  agency  or  part  thereof; 
and 

"(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch. 

"(2) 'officer'  Is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  this  title; 

"(3)  'Federal  assistance'  or  'Federal  assist- 
ance program'  means  any  assistance  provided 
by  an  agency  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  property,  contracts  (except 
those  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  Federal  Government),  or 
technical  assistance,  whether  the  recipients 
are  a  State  or  local  government,  their  agen- 
cies, including  school  or  other  special  dis- 
tricts created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law,  or 
public,  quasi-public,  or  private  institutions, 
associations,  corporations,  individuals,  or 
other  persons;  and 

"(4)  'consolidation  plan'  means  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  consolidation  plan  proposed 
under  section  1003  of  this  title. 
"§  1003.  Federal  assistance  program  consoli- 
dation plans 
"(a)  When  the  President,  after  Investiga- 
tion, finds  that  a  consolidation  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  1001(a)  of  this  title,  he 
shall  prepare  a  Federal  assistance  cons<^lda- 
tlon  plan  for  the  making  of  program  consoli- 
dations, and  shall  transmit  the  plan  (bearing 
an  identification  number)  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  a  declaration  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  consolidation  included  In  the 
plan,  he  has  found  that  the  consolidation  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section 
1001(a)  of  this  title  and  a  declaration  as  to 
how  each  program  Included  in  the  plan  is 
functionally  related. 

"(b)  Each  such  consolidation  plan  so 
transmitted — 

"(1)  shall  place  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration of  the  consolidated  program  in  a 
single  Federal  agency; 

"(2)  shall  specify  in  detail  the  terms  and 
conditions  iinder  which  the  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  Included  in  the  plan  shall  be 
administered,  including  but  not  limited  to 
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matching,  apportionment,  and  other  for- 
mulas. Interest  rates,  and  planning,  eligibil- 
ity, and  other  requirements;  except  that  the 
President  shall.  In  selecting  applicable  terms 
and  conditions,  be  limited  by  the  range  of 
terms  and  conditions  already  Included  In  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  being  consoli- 
dated. 

"(3)  shall  set  forth  In  the  message  trans- 
mitting the  plan  to  the  Congress  the  differ- 
ence between  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  individual  Federal  assistance  programs  to 
be  consolidated  under  the  plaoi  and  those 
that  will  be  consolidated  after  the  plan  goes 
Into  effect,  and  shall  also  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  selecting  such  terms  and  conditions. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  have  a  consoli- 
dation plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  it  is  in  ses- 
sion, except  that  no  consolidation  plan  may 
be  delivered  within  30  calendar  days  follow- 
ing the  delivery  of  a  previous  plan  in  the 
same  functional  area, 
"f  1004.  Limitations  on  powers 

"(a)  A  consolidation  plan  may  not  provide 
for,  and  may  not  have  the  effect  of  ( 1 )  con- 
tinuing any  Federal  assistance  program  or 
part  thereof  beyond  the  perird  authorized 
by  law  for  its  existence  or  beyond  the  time 
when  It  would  have  terminated  If  the  con- 
solidation plan  did  not  take  effect,  (2)  con- 
solidating any  Federal  assistance  programs 
which  are  not  in  the  same  functional  area, 
(3)  providing  any  type  of  Federal  assistance 
Included  In  such  a  consolidation  plan  to  any 
recipient  who  was  not  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  under  any  of  the  programs  includ- 
ed in  the  consolidation  plan,  (4)  excluding 
from  eligibility  under  the  consolidation  plan 
any  recipient  who  was  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  under  any  of  the  programs  includ- 
ed In  the  consolidation  plan,  or  (5)  trans- 
ferring responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  or  programs  contained  In  a 
consolidation  plan  in  an  agency,  office,  or 
officer  who  was  not  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  or  more  such  programs 
prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  consolidation 
plan. 

"(b)  Each  consolidation  plan  shall  provide 
for  only  one  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

"(c)  A  provision  contained  In  a  consolida- 
tion plan  may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan 
is  transmitted  to  Congress  before  April  1, 
1973.  Section  905(b)  of  this  MUe  shall  not 
limit  any  consolidation  plan  prepared  un- 
der this  chapter. 

"§  1(X)5.  Effective  date  and  publication  of 
consolidation  plans. 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  a  consolidation 
plan  shall  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  is  transmitted  to  it  unless, 
between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the 
end  of  the  60  day  period,  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  the 
House  does  not  favor  the  plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section, 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die,  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  60  day 
period. 

"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  grant 
consolidation  plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  become  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  is  effec- 
tive. 

"(d)  A  consolidation  plan  which  becomes 
effective  shall  be  printed  ( 1 )  In  the  Statutes 
at  Large  In  the  same  volume  as  the  public 
laws  and  (2)   in  the  Federal  Register. 


"S  1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations 

"(a)  To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of 
a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effec- 
tive under  this  chapter  Is  inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  any  statute  enacted  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  consolidation  plan  shall  control, 
to  the  extent  that  such  plan  specifies  the 
provision  of  the  Statute  to  be  superseded. 

"(b)  Any  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  authorization,  per- 
mit, privilege,  requirement,  or  other  action 
made,  prescribed.  Issued,  granted,  or  per- 
formed with  respect  to  any  matter  affected 
by  a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  ef- 
fective under  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  any  incon- 
sistency thereof  with  the  consolidation  plan 
but  shall  otherwise  continue  In  effect. 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  the  bead 
of  any  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  official  capacity  or  In  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  bis  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  a 
consolidation  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  12  months  after  the  plan  takes 
effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival  of 
the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain a  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved, 
the  court  may  allow  the  suit,  action  or  other 
proceeding  to  be  maintained  by  or  against 
the  successor  of  the  head  or  officer  under  the 
consolidation  plan  or.  If  there  is  no  suc- 
cessor, against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the 
President  designates. 

"(d)  A  consolidation  plan  may  provide 
for  transfers  of  appropriations  or  other 
budget  authority  in  such  manner  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  appropriations  and 
other  budget  authority  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Federal  assistance  programs  In- 
volved In  such  plan  shall  be  available  for 
any  or  all  such  programs;  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  authorizations  of  appropriations 
or  other  budget  authority  for  such  programs 
shall  be  deemed  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations and  other  budget  authority  for  any 
or  all  of  such  programs.  The  appropriations 
or  portions  of  appropriations  unexpended  by 
reason  of  operation  of  this  chapter  may  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to 
the  Treasury. 

"§  1007.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  consolidation 
plans 

"(a)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  eis  such  It  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resoutlons  In  subsec- 
tion (b);  and  it  supersedes  other  rules  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  910  through 
913  of  this  title,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
a  consolidation  plan  and,  for  such  purposes — 

"(1)  all  references  in  such  sections  to  a 
'reorganization  plan'  shall  be  treated  as  re- 
ferring to  a  'Federal  assistance  program  con- 
solidation plan',  and 

"(2)  all  reference  In  such  sections  to  'res- 
olution' shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  a  res- 
olution of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  which  Is  as 

follows:  'That  the does  not  favor  the 

Federal    assistance    program    consolidation 


plan    numbered   transmitted   to   the 

Congress  by  the  President  on 19 — .  the 

first  blank  therein  being  filled  with  the  name 
of  the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled.'  " 

TITLE  III— JOINT  FUNDING 
SIMPLIFICATION 
Sec.  301.  The  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1098;  42  USC  4201) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  title 
Vn.  as  added  by  section  101  of  thla  Act,  the 
following  new  title : 

"TITLE  VII— JOINT  FUNDING 
SIMPLIFICA-nON 

"STATEMENT    OF   PURPOSE 

"Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
enable  States,  local  governments  and  other 
public  or  private  organizations  to  use  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  more  effectively  and 
efficiently,  to  adapt  such  programs  more 
readily  to  their  particular  needs  through  the 
wider  use  of  Joint  projects  drawing  upon  re- 
sources available  from  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral program,  appropriation,  or  agency  and 
to  acquire  experience  which  would  lead  to 
the  development  of  legislative  proposals  re- 
specting the  consolidation,  simplification, 
and  coordination  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  Joint  proj- 
ect and  Joint  funding  arrangements  at  the 
national  level  by  giving  primary  emphasis 
to  those  aiTEUigements  Involving  Intrade- 
partmental  actions  and  by  placing  inter- 
departmental Joint  projects  and  management 
funds  on  an  experimental  and  limited  dem- 
onstration basis. 

"INTRADEPARTMENTAL  JOINT  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  head  of  every  Federal 
department  and  agency  administering  two  or 
more  Federal  assistance  programs  is  author- 
ized to  approve  combined  applications  for 
Joint  projects  requiring  funding  from  two  or 
more  such  programs  administered  by  his 
department  or  agency. 

"(b)  To  develop  the  necessary  depart- 
mental or  agency  capability  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  section  801,  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  among  other  actions, 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  related  programs  within  his 
department  or  agency  likely  to  be  particu- 
larly suitable  or  appropriate  for  providing 
combined  support  for  specific  kinds  of  Joint 
projects; 

"(2)  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines, 
model  or  illustrative  Joint  projects,  common 
application  forms,  and  other  materials  of 
guidance  to  assist  in  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  Joint  projects  drawing  support 
from  different  Federal  assistance  programs; 

"(S)  review  program  requirements  estab- 
lished administratively  within  his  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  order  to  determine  which 
of  those  requirements  may  impede  combined 
support  of  Joint  projects  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  may  be  appropriately  modified, 
and  make  modification  accordingly; 

"  (4)  establish  common  technical  or  admin- 
istrative rules  among  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  department  or 
agency  to  assist  in  the  support  of  specific 
Joint  projects  or  classes  of  Joint  projects; 

"(5)  create  Joint  or  common  application 
processing  and  project  supervision  proce- 
dures or  mechanisms  including  procedures 
for  designating  a  lead  office  or  unit  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  processing  of  applications  and 
supervising  Joint  projects  approved  by  him; 
and 

"(6)  develop  common  accounting,  auditing 
and  financial  reporting  procedures  that  will 
facilitate  establishment  of  fiscal  and  pro- 
gram  accountability  with  respect  to  Juiot 
projects  aided  by  Federal  assistance  programa 
administered  by  his  department  or  agency. 

"  (c)  Where  appropriate  to  further  the  pur- 
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poses  of  this  title,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  under  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  every  Federal  department 
and  agency  administering  two  or  more  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  may  adopt  uniform 
provisions  respecting — 

"(1)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relating  to 
financial  administration.  Including  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  fiscal  reporting,  but  only 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relating  to 
the  timing  of  Federal  payments  where  a 
single  or  combined  schedule  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished for  the  Joint  project  as  a  whole; 

"(3)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  that  assist- 
ance be  extended  In  the  form  of  a  grant 
rather  than  a  contract,  or  a  contract  rather 
than  a  grant; 

"(4)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  for  merit  per- 
sonnel systems,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Joint  project  contemplated  would  cause 
those  requirements  to  be  applied  to  programs 
or  projects  administered  by  recipient  agen- 
cies not  otherwise  subject  to  such  require- 
ments; 

"(5)  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relating  to 
accountability  for.  or  the  disposition  of, 
property  or  structures  acquired  or  con- 
structed with  Federal  assistance  where  com- 
mon rules  are  to  be  established  for  the  Joint 
project  as  a  whole;   and 

"(6)  other  Inconsistent  or  conflicting  de- 
partmental or  agency  requirements  of  an  ad- 
ministrative or  technical  nature  as  defined 
In  regulations  authorized  by  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  To  further  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  head  of  every  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  administering  two  or  more 
Federal  assistance  programs — 

"(1)  may  provide  for  review  of  combined 
applications  for  Joint  projects  to  his  depart- 
ment or  agency  by  a  single  panel,  board,  or 
committee  In  lieu  of  review  by  separate 
panels,  boards,  or  committees  when  such 
review  would  otherwise  be  required  by  law; 
"(2)  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  establishment  of  Joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  Joint  projects  approved 
by  him  so  that  the  total  amount  approved 
by  any  such  project  may  be  accounted  for 
through  a  Joint  management  fund  as  If  the 
funds  had  been  derived  from  a  single  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  or  appropriation;  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  that 
there  will  be  advanced  to  the  Joint  manage- 
ment fund  from  each  affected  appropriation 
Its  proportionate  share  of  amounts  needed 
for  payment  to  the  grantee  and  amounts 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  grantee  at 
the  completion  of  the  Joint  project  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Joint  management  fund; 

"(3)  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  financial  reporting  of  Joint 
projects  financed  through  Joint  management 
funds  established  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and  such  reports  shall,  as  a  minimum,  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  received  by  recipient  States 
and  local  governments,  the  total  cost  of  the 
Joint  project  in  connection  with  which  such 
Federal  assistance  was  given  or  used,  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Joint  project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facUltate  an  effec- 
tive Joint  project  audit; 

"(4)  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  recipient  States 
and  local  governments  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  moneys  received  from  Joint  management 
funds  authorized  by  him;  and 

"(6)  may  establish  a  single  non-Federal 
share  for  any  Joint  project,  authorized  by  him 


and  covered  in  a  Joint  management  fund,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  share  ratios  applicable 
to  the  several  Federal  assistance  programs  In- 
volved and  the  proportion  of  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Joint  project  account  from  each 
of  those  programs. 

"(e)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  every  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  administering  two  or  more 
Federal  assistance  programs  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  States  or  appropriate  State 
agencies  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  title 
to  Joint  projects  involving  assistance  from  his 
department  or  agency  and  one  or  more  State 
agencies.  These  agreements  may  include  ar- 
rangements for  the  processing  of  requests  for, 
or  the  administration  of,  assistance  to  such 
projects  on  a^int  basis.  They  may  also  in- 
clude provisions  Involving  the  establishment 
of  uniform  technical  or  administrative  re- 
quirements, as  authorized  by  this  section. 
Such  agreements  ordinarily  will  focxis  on 
those  program  areas  wherein  Federal  assist- 
ance is  normally  channeled  through  the 
States. 

"(f)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  ef- 
fective administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program  or 
authorization  In  support  of  intradepart- 
mental  Joint  projects  authorized  under  this 
section  and  to  assure  energetic  and  more  uni- 
form departmental  and  agency  administra- 
tion of  the  functions  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
achieve  these  purposes. 

"INTEROEPABTMENTAL   DEMONSTKATION 
JOINT  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  In  order  to  extend  selectively 
the  benefits  of  Joint  projects  and  Joint  man- 
agement funding  on  a  governmentwlde  basis 
and  in  recognition  of  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties Involved  In  this  undertaking,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  approve  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  combined  applications  for 
Joint  projects,  requiring  funding  from  two  or 
more  Federal  assistance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  more  than  one  Federal  department 
or  agency. 

"(b)  In  order  to  develop  the  necessary 
capability  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  for  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  have  authority  to 
exercise,  with  reference  to  interdepartmental 
demonstration  Joint  projects,  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities and  authorities  assigned  to 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
with  reference  to  Intradepartmental  Joint 
projects  xmder  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  section  802. 

"(c)  To  facUltate  the  expeditious  process- 
ing of  lyjpllcations  for  Interdepartmental 
demonstration  Joint  projects  or  their  effec- 
tive administration,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  establish  rules  and  regulations  requir- 
ing the  delegation  by  heads  of  Federal  de- 
ptu-tments  and  agencies  to  other  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  any  powers  relating  to 
approval,  under  this  section,  of  programs  or 
classes  of  programs  under  an  interdepart- 
mental demonstration  Joint  project,  if  such 
delegation  will  promote  the  purposes  of  such 
project.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  also 
provide  for  the  delegation  to  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  of  powers  relating 
to  the  supervision  of  administration  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  or  stipulate  other  arrange- 
ments for  other  departments  or  agencies  to 
perform  such  activities,  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams or  classes  of  programs  subject  to  this 
section.  Delegations  authorized  by  such  rules 
and  regtilatlons  shall  be  made  only  on  such 
conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure 
that  the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are 
exercised  in  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  or  policies. 

"(d)  To  facUltate  the  establishment  of 
Joint  management  fxuids  on  an  interdepart- 
mental basis,  any  account  In  a  Joint  man- 
agement fluid  Involving  money  derived  from 


two  or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  ad> 
ministered  by  more  than  one  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  other 
applicable  law,  as  the  President  may  estab- 
lish with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  affected  departments  and 
agencies.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
assure  the  availability  of  necessary  Informa- 
tion, Including  requisite  accounting  and  au- 
diting information,  to  those  departments  and 
agencies,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  They  shall  also 
provide  that  the  department  or  agency  ad- 
ministering a  Joint  management  fund  shall 
be  responsible  and  accountable  for  the  total 
amovmt  provided  for  the  pxirposes  of  each 
account  established  In  the  fund,  and  shall 
adhere  to  accounting  and  auditing  policies 
consistent  with  title  vn  of  this  Act.  They 
may  Include  procedures  for  determining, 
from  time  to  time,  whether  amounts  In  the 
account  are  In  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired, for  returning  that  excess  to  partici- 
pating Federal  departments  and  agencies  In 
accordance  with  a  formula  providing  an 
equitable  distribution;  and  for  effecting  re- 
turns accordingly  to  the  applicable  appro- 
priations, subject  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 
Excess  amounts  applicable  to  expired  appro- 
priations will  be  lapsed  from  that  fund. 

"(e)  Ehirlng  the  seventh  month  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  starting  with  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  evaluation  of  progress  in  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  expire  three  years 
after  it  becomes  effective,  but  Its  expiration 
shall  not  affect  the  administration  of  Joint 
projects  previously  approved. 

"FUNDINO   AND    PEBSONNEL    AVAXLABELrTT 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Appropriations  available  to 
any  Federal  assistance  program  for  technical 
assistance  or  the  training  of  personnel  may 
be  made  available  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  in  connection 
with  projects  approved  for  Joint  or  common 
funding  Involving  that  program  and  any 
other  Federal  assistance  program. 

"(b)  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  may 
be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  other  agen- 
cies as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facilitate 
the  processing  of  applications  under  this 
title  or  the  administration  of  approved  proj- 
ects. 

"ATTTHORrrT    OT  THE  COMPTBOLLBK   GENEBAI,   OF 
THX   UNmED   STATES 

"Sec.  805.  For  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  access  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  recipients 
of  Interdepartmental  and  Intradepartmetital 
Joint  projects  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  Joint  majiagement 
funds  established  for  such  projects. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  806.  As  used  In  this  title — 
"(1)  'Federal  assistance'  or  'Federal  assist- 
ance program*  means  any  assistance  provid- 
ed by  an  agency  In  the  form  of  grants,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  property,  contracts  (except 
thoee  for  the  procutrement  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  Federal  Gtovemment),  or 
technical  assistance,  whether  the  recipients 
are  a  State  at  local  government,  their  agen- 
cies, including  school  or  other  special  dis- 
tricts created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law, 
or  public,  quasi-public,  or  private  institu- 
tions, associations,  corporations,  individuals, 
en:  other  persons;  and 

"(2)  'Joint  project'  means  any  undertak- 
ing which  Includes  components  proposed  or 
approved  for  aid  under  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  or  appropriation  or 
one  or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  or 
appropriations  in  combination  with  one  or 
more  State  or  local  programs,  If  each  of  those 
components  contributes  materially  to  the 
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accomplishment  of  a  single  purpose  or  closely 
related  purpose." 

ETFECTIV*   DATE 

Sec.  302.  Sections  802  and  803  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968,  as 
added  by  section  301  of  this  Act,  shall  be- 
come effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV — CONORE8SIONAI.   AND   EXEC- 
UTIVE   OVERSIGHT    OF    FEDERAL    AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Section  601   of  the  Intergovern- 
mental   Cooperation   Act   of    1968    (82   Stat. 
1098;  42  U.S.C.  4201)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(c)  If  any  law  enacted  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1972  authorizes 
the  making  of  grants-in-aid  over  a  period  of 
three  or  more  years,  then  during  the  period 
beginning  not  later  than  the  twelve  months 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  authority  Is  to  expire,  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  which  legislation 
extending  such  authority  would  be  referred 
shall,  separately  or  Jointly,  conduct  studies 
of  the  program  under  which  such  grants-in- 
aid  are  made  and  advise  their  respective 
Houses  of  the  results  of  their  findings  with 
special  reference  to  the  considerations  cited 
In  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Each  such  commit- 
tee shall  report  the  results  of  its  Investiga- 
tion and  study  to  Its  respective  House  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  be- 
fore such  authority  is  due  to  expire." 
Sec.  402.  "ntle  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  604  as  section 
606;   and 

(2)  by  inserting  imnj^dlately  after  section 
603  the  following  new  sections: 

"CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW   SPECIALISTS 

"Sec  604.  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  which 
is  responsible  for  the  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  of  the  application,  opera- 
tion, administration,  and  execution  of  two  or 
more  grant-in-aid  programs  is  entitled  to 
employ  a  review  specialist  as  a  member  the 
professional  staff  of  such  committee  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  such  professional  staff 
to  which  such  committee  otherwise  is  en- 
titled. Such  specialist  shall  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  such  commit- 
tee, with  the  prior  approval  of  the  ranking 
minority  member,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and 
solely  on  the^basls  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  pKssitlon,  Such  specialist  shall, 
under  the  Joint  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  assist  the  committee  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  review  functions  under  this 
title. 

"REPORTS  BT  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

"Sec  605.  (a)  Heads  of  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering one  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs  shall  make  a  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  operations  of  such 
programs  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1972.  Such  re- 
ports shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  overall  progress  and  effectiveness 
of  administrative  efforts  to  carry  out  each 
program's  statutory  goals; 

"  (2)  the  consultative  procedures  employed 
under  each  program  to  afford  recipient  Juris- 
dictions an  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  proposed  new  administrative  regu- 
lations, and  basic  program  changes; 

"(3)  Intradepartmental  and  Interdepart- 
mental arrangements  to  assure  proper  coor- 
dination of  headquarters  and  In  the  field  with 
other  related  Federal  assistance  programs; 


"  (4)  efforts  and  progress  In  simplifying  and 
making  more  uniform  (A)  application  forms 
and  procedures  and  (B)  financial  reporting 
and  auditing  requirements  and  procedures; 

"(6)  efforts  and  progress  in  relying  on  the 
Internal  or  Independent  audits  performed  by 
or  for  States  and  political  subdivisions; 

"(6)  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  Indi- 
vidual Federal  assistance  programs  with 
others  In  the  same  or  closely  related  func- 
tional areas,  where  they  exist; 

"(7)  the  practicability  of  delegating  more 
administrative  discretion.  Including  applica- 
tion approval  authority,  to  field  offices; 

"(8)  whether  changes  In  the  purpose,  di- 
rection, or  administration  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  or  In  procedures  and  re- 
quirements applicable  thereto,  should  be 
made;  and 

"(9)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  summary  report  on  Federal  assistance 
activities  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
first  such  report  shall  be  transmitted  not 
later  than  January  31  following  the  first  full 
fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1972.  Each  report  shall  (1)  summarize  and 
analyze  the  findings  of  the  department  and 
agency  reports  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  (2)  set  forth  such  recommen- 
dations as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  con- 
vert the  existing  system  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  into  a  more  effective  vehicle  for 
intergovernmental  cooperation;  and  (3)  such 
other  matters  that  are  considered  pertinent." 

TITLE  V — MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec  501.  Section  202  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
1098;  42  USC  4201)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  shall  be  required  by 
Federal  law  or  administrative  regulation  to 
be  deposited  In  a  separate  bank  account 
apart  from  other  funds  administered  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivision.  All  Federal 
grant-in-aid  funds  made  available  to  the 
States  or  to  political  subdivisions  shall  be 
properly  accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  in 
the  acounts  of  the  State  or  of  the  political 
subdivisions.  In  each  case  the  agency  of  the 
State  or  of  the  political  subdivisions  con- 
cerned shall  render  regular  authenticated 
reports  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
covering  the  status  and  the  application  of  the 
funds,  the  liabilities  and  obligations  on  hand, 
and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  required  by 
said  Federal  agency.  The  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  their  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  have  access  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers  and  records  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant-in-aid  received  by 
the  States  or  by  the  political  subdivisions." 

Sec.  502.  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent  with 
program  purposes  and  applicable  Treasury 
regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  date  of  transfer  of 
such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  the  date  of  disbursement  thereof  by  a 
State  or  by  a  political  subdivision;  or  be- 
tween the  date  of  disbursement  by  a  State 
or  by  a  political  subdivision  and  the  date  of 
transfer  by  the  United  States  Treasury.  States 
and  the  political  subdivisions  shall  not  be 
held  acountable  for  Interest  earned  on  grant- 
in-aid  funds,  pending  their  disbursement  for 
program  purposes." 


Section-bt-Section  Analtsis  of  the  Intkr- 
governmental  cooperation  act  of  1972 

TITLE  I — accounting,  AUDITING,  AND  REPORTING 
OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FtTNDS 

Title  I  amends  the  Intergovernmetnal  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-577)  by  adding 
a  new  'ntle  VII  which  deals  with  the  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  reporting  of  Federal  assist- 
ance funds.  Section  701  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  this  new  title:  to  encourage  the 
simplification  and  standardization  of  the 
diverse  financial  reporting  requirements  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  to  promote 
among  Federal  grant  agencies  accounting  and 
auditing  policies  that  rely  on  State  and  local 
fiscal  control  systems  If  they  meet  certain 
professional  standards,  and  to  empower  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  use  of  cer- 
tain State  and  local  audits  In  meeting  GAO's 
responsibilities  regarding  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

Afore  uniform  financial  reporting 
Section  702  authorizes  the  President,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law,  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  that  will  sim- 
plify and,  where  possible,  make  more  uniform 
the  financial  reporting  requirements  associ- 
ated with  Federal  assistance  programs.  The 
purpose  here  Is  to  bring  greater  order  to  a 
situation  where  widely  varying  forms,  differ- 
ing time  schedules,  and  divergent  data  re- 
quests have  undermined  the  basic  objectives 
of  meaningful  fiscal  reporting  on  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

Standards  of  auditing  to  be  developed 
Section  703  authorizes  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  to  promulgate 
principles  and  standards  of  auditing  for  the 
guidance  of  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  Independent  public  accountants,  in  their 
review  and  audits  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. ThU  section  further  directs  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  Include  in  audits  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  reviews  (1)  of  the 
extent  of  utilization  by  Federal  agencies  of 
audits  performed  by  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  (11)  of  the  extent  of  implementation  of 
principles  and  standards  of  auditing  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section.  This  section  further 
directs  the  Comptroller  General  from  time  to 
time  to  make  recommendations  to  Federal 
agencies  to  assist  them  In  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  title  as  they  relate  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs. 

Federal   agencies   reliance  on   the  financial 

management  control  systems  of  States  and 

their  political  subdivisions 

Section  704  directs  Federal  agencies  which 
administer  Federal  assistance  programs  to 
adopt  accounting  and  auditing  policies 
which,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  rely 
on  the  financial  management  control  systems 
of  States  and  localities,  so  as  to  avoid  per- 
forming duplicate  audits  unless  necessary. 

Under  this  section,  heads  of  agencies  are 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  adequacy  of  the  Internal  financial  man- 
agement control  systems  utilized  by  recipient 
Jurisdictions.  In  meeting  this  responsibility, 
such  heads  will  among  other  things  ascer- 
tain whether  reports  are  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  requirements  and  are 
supported  by  accounting  and  other  records, 
whether  audits  are  carried  out  with  ade- 
quate coverage  and  In  accordance  with  the 
auditing  principles  and  standards  issued 
pursuant  to  section  703(a),  and  whether 
the  auditing  function  is  performed  in  a 
timely  fashion  by  a  qualified  professional 
staff  that  is  sufficiently  Independent — in 
an  administrative  and  political  sense — from 
program  operations,  so  that  a  comprehen- 
sive and  objective  audit  can  be  performed. 
Where  such  control  systems  are  found  ac- 
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ceptable,  agency  beads.  In  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantial reasons  to  tbe  contrary,  are  required 
to  accept  tbe  audits  performed  under  sucb 
systems  as  a  substitute  for  tbose  which 
otherwise  would  be  performed  by  their  own 
agency  personnel.  The  periodic  sample  test- 
ing technique  Is  cited  as  the  chief  means  of 
verifying  the  continuing  reliability  of  ac- 
cepted control  systems. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  cooperative  re- 
lationships among  fiscal  management  per- 
sonnel, each  Federal  agency  administering 
assistance  programs  Is  required  (under  sec- 
tion 703(e))  to  maintain  continuous  liaison 
with  counterpart  State  and  local  fiscal  con- 
trol administrators  and  the  Interchange  of 
audit  standards  and  objectives  and  inter- 
level  collaboration  in  the  development  of 
audit  schedules  are  specifically  cited  as 
means  cf  furthering  this  liaison.  To  reduce 
the  proliferation  of  accounting  and  auditing 
systems  within  and  between  Federal  agen- 
cies. Federal  agency  heads  are  required,  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  permitted  by  law,  to 
cordlnate  the  auditing  requirements  of  as- 
sistance programs  coming  under  their  Juris- 
diction (section  703(f)  and  to  establish 
crcss-servlclng  arrangements  with  other 
agencies  for  audit  purposes  (section  703 
(g) ).  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  such  other  agency  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President,  is  authorized  to  prescribe  gov- 
ernment-wide rules  and  regulations  for  the 
effective  implementation  of  this  section. 


TTTL*  n- 


CONSOLIDATION   OP  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE   PROGRAMS 


This  title  amends  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  sets  out  procedures  au- 
thorized for  an  executive  reorganization:  a 
proposal  by  the  President  becomes  effective 
in  60  days  unless  either  House  passes  a  reso- 
lution saying  it  is  not  in  favor.  This  title 
adds  a  new  chapter  10,  which  places  a  new 
approach  to  consolidation  of  "closely  re- 
lated" Federal  assistance  programs  within 
the  framework  of  the  executive  reorganiza- 
tion procedures. 

Section  1001  declares  the  title's  basic  pur- 
poses and  states  that  the  President  from 
time  to  time  shall  examine  the  various  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  and.  In  the  case  of 
programs  falling  within  the  same  functional 
area,  promote  better  administration  and 
planning.  Improve  coordination,  eliminate 
overlapping  and  duplication  and  promote 
economy  and  efficiency  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistent  with  the  achievement  of  program 
goals. 

Section  1002  contains  certain  definitions 
applicable  to  the  new  chapter  10  added  by 
this  Act. 

Federal   assistance   consolidation   plans 

Under  section  1003,  the  President^  after 
finding  that  a  consolidation  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
of  section  1001(a).  is  authorized  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  Congress  a  consolidation 
plan,  together  with  a  declaration  indicating 
bis  finding  that  the  plan  will  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  a  declaration  as  to 
bow  each  program  in  the  plan  Is  functionally 
related. 

In  his  transmission  of  a  consolidation  plan, 
the  President  Is  required  to  place  respon- 
sibility for  the  consolidated  program  In  a 
single  Federal  agency  and  is  required  to 
specify  in  detail  the  term,  under  which  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  included  within 
the  plan  shall  be  administered. 

In  selecting  applicable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, the  President  is  limited  by  the  range 
of  terms  and  conditions  of  programs  which 
are  consolidated  under  the  plan. 

The  President  is  required  to  set  forth  dif- 
ferences between  proposed  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
programs  to  be  consolidated,  along  with  the 
reason  for  such  changes. 


Subsection  1003  (c)  stipulates  that  a  con- 
solidation plan  must  be  delivered  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  on  the  same  day  and  to 
each  House  while  it  is  in  session. 

No  consolidation  plan  may  be  delivered 
.  within  30  calendar  days  following  the  de- 
livery of  a  previous  plan  in  the  same  unc- 
tlonal  area. 

LimitatioTu    on    powers 
Section  1004  sets  forth  limitations  on  tbe 
scope  of  a  proposed  consolidation  plan.  The 
limitations  are  as  follows : 

1.  No  plan  shall  continue  any  consolidated 
program  beyond  its  authorized  period.  Sec- 
tion 1004(a)(1). 

2.  Consolidation  of  programs  must  be  In 
tbe  same  functional  area,  or  closely  related 
functional  areas.  Section   1004(a)(2). 

3.  The  plan  must  not  extend  assistance  to 
any  recipient  not  eligible  under  any  prt^ram 
Included  in  the  consolidation.  Section  1004 
(a)(3). 

4.  The  plan  must  not  exclude  from  eligi- 
bility any  recipient  eligible  under  any  pro- 
gram Included  in  the  consolidation.  Section 
1004(a)(4). 

5.  Responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
plan  cannot  be  transferred  to  any  agency 
which  was  not  previously  responsible  for  at 
least  one  of  tbe  consolidated  programs.  Sec- 
tion 1004(a)(5).  It  is  stipulated  that  each 
consolidation  plan  shall  provide  for  only  one 
consolidation  of  two  or  more  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

In  line  with  traditional  Congressional  lim- 
itations on  the  duration  of  reorganization 
legislation,  subsection  1004(c)  provides  that 
authorization  to  transmit  a  consolidation 
plan  under  this  legislation  shall  expire  two 
years  after  enactment  of  this  title. 

Effective  date  and  publication  of 
consolidation  plans 

Section  1005  follows  the  procedure  for  Con- 
gressional action  on  executive  reorganiza- 
tions. This  section  provides  that  a  con- 
solidation plan  shall  become  effective  at  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress,  unless  before  termination 
of  the  sixty-day  period  either  House  passes 
a  resolution  stating  in  substance  that  it  does 
not  favor  the  consolidation.  A  consolidation 
plan  which  becomes  effective  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  in  the  Federal 
Register  (subsection  1005(d)). 

Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations 
Subsections  1006  (a)  and  (b)  provide  that 
the  provisions  of  a  consolidation  which  has 
become  effective  shall  take  precedence  over 
any  preexisting  law,  regulation,  rule  or  order 
to  the  extent  that  any  Inconsistency  exists. 
However,  legal  actions  commenced  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  a  consolidation  plan 
would  not  abate  solely  as  a  result  of  changes 
effected  by  the  plan.  (Subsection  1006  (c)). 
Under  subsection  1006  (d)  a  consolidation 
plan  may  provide  that  the  unexpended  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  for  merged 
programs  shall  be  transferred  for  use  under 
any  or  all  programs  which  are  part  of  the 
consolidation. 

Rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives 

As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
section  1007  provides  that  consideration  and 
action  on  a  consolidation  plan  in  either 
House  shall  be  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  910  through  913  of  title  6,  relat- 
ing to  executive  reorganizations. 

XnXE   at JOINT  rUNDINC  SIMPLIFICATION 

Section  301  further  amends  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by  adding 
a  new  Title  VIII  dealing  with  Joint  funding 
simplification.  Section  801  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  title  is  to  enable  States  and 
other  public  or  private  organizations  to  use 
Federal  aid  programs  more  effectively  and 
efficiently,    to   adapt   these   programs   more 


readily  to  their  Individual  needs  by  facilitat- 
ing the  broader  use  of  Joint  projects  Involv- 
ing more  than  one  aid  program,  and  to  ac- 
quire experience  that  woiUd  lead  to  addi- 
tional legislative  proposals  regarding  con- 
solidation, coordination,  and  simplification 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  also  indicates  that  primary 
emphasis  is  to  t>e  given  to  developing  wide- 
spread use  of  Joint  projects  and  Joint  fund- 
ing arrangements  within  Individual  depart- 
ments and  placing  counterpart  efforts  at  the 
interdepartmental  level  on  an  experimental 
and  limited  demonstration  basis. 

Intradepartmental  joint  projects 
Section  802  deals  wholly  with  procedures 
Involving  Intradepartmental  Joint  projects 
and  Joint  funding  arrangements.  Under  it, 
the  head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  administering  more  than  one  Federal 
aid  program  is  authorized  to  approve  com- 
bined applications  for  Joint  projects  requir- 
ing funding  from  two  or  more  such  programs 
falling  under  his  Jurisdiction.  To  develop  the 
necessary  departmental  or  agency  capability 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  title,  sec- 
tion 802(b)  requires  departmental  heads, 
among  other  things,  to  identify  related  aid 
programs  within  his  agency  that  are  likely 
candidates  for  Joint  projects;  to  develop  and 
promulgate  guidelines.  Joint  project  ex- 
amples, common  application  forms,  and  other 
materials  that  will  facilitate  development  of 
an  intradepartmental  Joint  project  program; 
to  review  the  various  administrative  require- 
ments of  departmental  assistance  progams  in 
order  to  identify  those  that  might  Impede 
the  expeditious  processing  of  Joint  project 
applications  and  where  appropriate  make  the 
necessary  modifications;  to  establish  common 
technical  or  administrative  rules  for  related 
departmental  assistance  programs;  to  create 
common  or  Joint  application  processing  and 
project  supervision  procedures — including  es- 
tablishing a  single  unit  for  handling  these 
functions;  and  to  develop  common  auditing, 
accounting,  and  fiscal  reporting  procedures 
to  facilitate  establishment  of  fiscal  and  pro- 
gram accountability  with  respect  to  Joint 
projects  approved  by  him. 

In  order  to  provide  the  means  of  cutting 
the  red  tape  arising  from  the  varying  pro- 
cedural requirements  associated  with  indi- 
vidual assistance  programs,  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  administer- 
ing two  or  more  such  programs  is  authorized 
under  section  802(c)  to  adopt,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  802(f), 
uniform  provisions  regarding  Inconsistent  or 
conflicting  agency  requirements  involving 
financial  administration,  the  timing  of  Fed- 
eral payments,  whether  assistance  must  be 
extended  in  the  form  of  a  grant  or  a  contract, 
merit  personnel  systems  (but  only  to  the 
extent  that  a  proposed  Joint  project  would 
cause  these  requirements  to  be  applied  to 
programs  not  otherwise  subject  to  them), 
the  accountability  for  or  the  disposition  of 
property  or  structures  acquired  or  con- 
structed with  Federal  assistance,  and  other 
relevant  administrative  technical  Items  de- 
fined in  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f). 

To  develop  the  intradepartmental  finan- 
cial arrangements  necessary  for  expediting 
Joint  projects,  each  head  of  a  department 
and  agency  administering  two  or  more  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  is  permitted  under 
section  802(d)  to  set  up  a  single  board  or 
panel  for  the  review  of  combined  applica- 
tions to  his  department;  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  for  establishing  Joint  man- 
agement funds  with  respect  to  Joint  projects 
approved  by  him,  so  that  the  total  amount 
approved  for  any  project  may  be  accounted 
for  as  If  the  funds  had  been  derived  from  a 
single  aid  program  or  authorization;  to  es- 
tablish uniform  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  fiscal  reporting  of  projects  fi- 
nanced through  Joint  management  funds;  to 
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have  access,  for  the  p>urpo8e  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  relevant  records  and  other  data 
of  recipient  States  and  local  governments 
relating  to  moneys  received  from  Joint  man- 
agement funds  authorized  by  him;  and  to 
establish  a  single  non-Federal  share  for  any 
Joint  project  authorized  by  him  and  cov- 
ered In  a  Joint  management  fund. 

Section  802(e)  permits  such  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies,  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f ) ,  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
States  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Joint  proj- 
ects and  Joint  management  funds  to  cover 
combined  applications  involving  not  only 
assistance  from  programs  administered  by 
his  department  but  also  from  those  adminis- 
tered by  one  or  more  State  agencies.  In  most 
instances,  such  arrangements  will  be  re- 
stricted primarily  to  those  programs  areas 
where  Federal  assistance  is  normally  chan- 
neled through  the  States. 

Under  section  802(f),  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  more  effective  administration  of  funds 
drawn  from  more  than  one  Federal  assistance 
program  or  authorization  in  support  of  in- 
tradepartmental projects  authorized  by  this 
section.  While  fewer  administrative  problems 
can  be  expected  to  arise  in  establishing 
meaningful  departmental  Joint  project  pro- 
grams than  in  the  case  of  interdepartmental 
project*,  energetic  and  consistent  depart- 
mental efforts  may  not  always  be  forthcom- 
ing— hence,  the  need  for  this  section. 

Interdepartmental  demonstration  joint 
projects 

Section  803  extends  selectively  the  bene- 
fits of  Joint  projects  and  Joint  management 
funding  on  a  government-wide  basis.  This 
Is  done  In  recognition  of  the  administrative 
difficulties  Involved  in  this  commendable  but 
complex  undertaking.  Section  803(a)  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  approve  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  combined  applications  for 
Joint  projects  requiring  funding  from  two 
or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  more  than  one  Federal  department 
or  agency. 

Section  803(b)  gives  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  Interdepartmental  projects  au- 
thorities comparable  to  those  assigned  to 
heads  of  departments  and  agencies  under 
section  802  (b),  (c).  (d),  and  (e).  This  Is 
done  In  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  the  necessary  capability  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  for  processing  and 
administering  Interdepartmental  Joint  proj- 
ects and  Joint  management  funds. 

Section  803(c)  authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  requiring  the 
delegation  by  heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  project  or  program  approval  au- 
thority insofar  as  It  Involves  programs  or 
classes  of  programs  Included  in  an  interde- 
partmental Joint  project  (s).  Without  this 
authority,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  goals  of 
this  section  can  be  achieved.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  may  also  call  for  the  delegation 
to  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
of  powers  relating  to  the  supervision  by  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  These  rules  and 
regulations  are  conditioned  by  the  proviso 
that  they  must  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are  uti- 
lized in  full  conformity  with  applicable 
statutory  provisions  or  policies. 

Section  803(d)  Is  geared  to  permitting  es- 
tablishment of  Joint  management  funds  on 
an  interdepartmental  basis.  Accordingly,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  make  rules  and 
regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  other  ap- 
plicable law,  governing  the  setting  up  of  Joint 
management  funds  Involving  moneys  derived 
from  two  or  more  Fedral  assistance  programs 
administered  by  more  than  one  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency.  These  rules  and  regula- 
tions will  assure  that  the  necessary  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  otlter  fiscal  Information 


will  be  made  available  to  the  departments 
involved,  the  Congress,  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  They  also  shall  stipu- 
late that  any  department  or  agency  admin- 
istering a  Joint  fund  shall  be  accountable 
for  the  total  amount  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  each  account  established  in  the 
fund  and  shall  practice  accounting  and  au- 
diting policies  consistent  with  new  Title  VII 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  may  include  pro- 
cedures for  determining  on  a  periodic  basis 
whether  amounts  In  the  account  are  in  ex- 
cess of  those  required,  for  returning  that 
excess  to  participating  agencies  according  to 
an  equitable  distribution  formula,  and  for 
making  returns  to  applicable  appropriations, 
subject  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

Section  303(e)  requires  the  President  to 
submit  annually  to  Congress  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  progress  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  This  report  will  be  sub- 
mitted every  January  beginning  with  the  first 
January  following  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

The  final  subsection  stipulates  that  this 
sectloi-  will  become  effective  120  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  and  will  expire 
three  years  after  It  has  become  effective. 
Such  expiration,  however,  shall  not  affect 
the  administration  of  interdepartmental 
Joint  projects  previously  approved. 

Funding  and  personnel  availability 
Section  804(a)  is  designed  to  help  provide 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments Involved  In  developing  combined 
applications  for  Joint  projects.  Under  it,  ap- 
propriations available  to  any  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram for  technical  assistance  or  personnel 
training  may  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  assLstanc  in  connection  with 
Joint  projects  involving  that  program  and 
any  other  Federal  aid  program.  In  addition, 
the  personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  (pur- 
suant to  section  904(b))  may  be  detailed 
from  time  to  time,  where  ncessary,  to  other 
agencies  to  assist  In  processing  combined 
applications  or  in  administering  approved 
Joint  projects. 

The  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States 

Section  895  states  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  recipients  of  intradepartmental  or 
interdepartmental  Joint  projects  relating  to 
moneys  received  from  Joint  management 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  GAO  audit  and  ex- 
amination. 

Definitions 

Section  806  contains  definitions  of  "Federal 
assistance,"  "Federal  assistance  program," 
and  "Joint  project"  as  iised  in  this  title. 

Effective  date 

Section  302  states  that  section  802  and  803 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  as  added  by  section  301  of  this  Act,  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV CONGRESSIONAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  OVER- 
SIGHT  OF  FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

Section  401  of  this  Act  amends  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  at  th7  end  of  section 
601.  This  amendment  is  designed  to  strength- 
en Congressional  review  procedures  for 
grants-in-aid  having  termination  provisions 
of  three  or  more  years.  During  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  program  au- 
thority Is  to  expire,  the  relevant  substantive 
Committee  of  Congress,  either  separately  or 
Jointly,  will  conduct  studies  of  the  program 
and  advise  their  respective  Houses  of  their 
findings  with  special  reference  to  the  factors 
cited  ill  section  601(a)  (1).  (2).  (3),  and  (4). 
The  Committee  report  wUl  be  filed  with  the 
respective  Houses  not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  before  the  program  Is  slated 
to  expire. 


Section  402  amends  Title  VI  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  by 
adding  two  new  sections  following  seotioii  603 
and  appropriately  renumbering  section  604. 
The  first  of  these  new  sections  authorizes 
establishment  of  the  position  of  review  spe- 
cialist of  each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  responsible  for  the  review, 
study,  and  oversight  of  two  or  more  assist- 
ance programs.  This  additional  professional 
staff  member  will  be  selected  and  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
with  prior  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member.  He  would  serve  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  political  affiliation, 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  professional  com- 
pertence.  His  basic  assignment  would  be  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  its  performance  of 
functions  assigned  by  this  title  and  he  would 
be  under  the  Joint  direction  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  second  new  section  (section  605)  is 
geared  to  strengthening  Executive  Branch 
oversight  with  respect  to  Federal  assistance 
programs.  Under  it,  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  administering  more  than 
one  program  would  submit  annually  a  report 
to  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  opera- 
tions of  these  programs,  beginning  with  the 
first  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. These  departmental  reports  among 
other  things  would  cover  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  administrative  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  programs'  statutory  goals;  the  con- 
sultative procedures  utilized  under  each 
program  to  afford  recipient  governments  a 
chance  to  review  and  comment  on  proposed 
administrative  regulations  and  basic  program 
changes:  the  various  intradepartmental  and 
interdepartmental  arrangements  for  achiev- 
ing proper  headquarters-field  program  co- 
ordination; efforts  to  simplify  and  make  more 
uniform  application  forms  and  procedures  as 
well  as  fiscal  reporting  and  auditing  require- 
ments; effort  and  progress  in  relying  on 
audits  performed  by  or  for  States  and  locali- 
ties; the  feasibility  of  consolidating  func- 
tionally related  assistance  programs:  the 
practicability  of  delegating  more  adminis- 
trative authority — including  project  or  pro- 
gpram  approval  power — to  departmental  field 
offices;  whether  the  purpose,  management, 
administrative  procedures  and  requirement 
In  such  programs  should  be  changed:  and 
the  degree  to  which  such  programs  are  meet- 
ing the  growing  and  changing  needs  they 
were  initially  designed  to  support. 

This  new  section  (section  605)  concludes 
with  the  requirement  that  the  President 
shall  submit  a  summary  report  on  these  vari- 
ous departmental  stxidies  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year  following  the  first 
fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment.  This 
report  would  be  a  synthesis  of  the  materials 
presented  in  the  various  departmental 
studies  and  would  stress  the  broad  problems 
confronting  grants-in-aid  as  effective  govern- 
ment-wide devices  for  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation. Presidential  proposals  for  reform 
might  well  be  a  concluding  feature  of  this 
report. 

TITLB  V — MISCELLANEOUS 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  extend  to  the 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  202  and  203  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  which 
now  apply  only  to  States. 

Section  202,  as  amended,  by  this  title, 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  that  politi- 
cal subdivisions  maintain  separate  bank 
accounts  for  grants-in-aid.  At  the  same  time 
the  amended  section  extends  to  political  sub- 
divisions the  requirement  of  keeping  proper 
accounts,  making  regular  fiscal  reports,  and 
providing  Federal  agencies  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  access  to  the  books  of  the 
political  subdivision  for  purposes  of  audit. 

Section  203,  as  amended  by  this  title, 
would  require  that  Federal  agency  heads 
schedule  transfers  of  grant-in-aid  funds  In 
such  a  way  as  to  minimize  tbe  time  elapsing 
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between  the  date  of  transfer  and  the  date 
of  disbursement  by  a  political  subdivision. 
Present  law  limits  section  203  to  transfers  to 
States  under  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1972  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Mttskie.  This 
legislation  differs  only  slightly  from  that 
reported  unanimously  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to 
the  full  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress  (S.  2479). 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  and 
especially  in  the  last  decade.  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  area  of  civilian-domes- 
tic needs  have  relied  heavily  on  categori- 
cal grants  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. Today,  these  sometimes  narrow- 
purposed,  project-oriented  grants  have 
proliferated  until  we  have  more  than  530 
^ecific  Federal  programs  operating 
through  categorical  grants.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  some  $30  bil- 
lion was  dispersed  to  States  and  localities 
through  these  programs. 

The  multiplicity  and  complexity  of 
this  growing  maze  of  grants  has  caused 
serious  problems  for  States  and  localities 
which  are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of 
the  various  programs.  Among  these  prob- 
lems are  the  diflSculty  In  determining  just 
what  programs  are  available  and  what 
are  the  differences  and  similarities 
among  them;  the  loss  of  flexibility  caused 
by  the  necessity  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  numerous  small  grants 
rather  than  with  a  limited  nimiber  of 
consolidated  programs;  the  needless  in- 
efficiency and  waste  resulting  from  over- 
lapping and  duplicated  efforts:  and  the 
bureaucratic  redtape  which  hinders  re- 
cipients attempting  to  comply  with  dif- 
fering requirements  of  many  separate 
grants. 

This  bill,  which  is  based  on  over  4  years 
of  subcommittee  investigation  and  hear- 
ings and  encompasses  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  advisory  committee 
on  intergovernmental  relations,  moves 
toward  a  solution  of  these  problems  by: 

First.  Authorizing  the  President  to  es- 
tablish simpler  and  more  unified  auditing 
regulations  governing  Federal  assistance 
programs ; 

Second.  Providing  for  expeditious  con- 
gressional approval  of  executive  pro- 
posals for  consolidation  of  related  grants 
in  the  same  fimctional  area; 

Third.  Authorizing  simpler  adminis- 
trative requirements  to  permit  joint 
management  and  fimding  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs:  and 

Fourth.  Establishing  more  comprehen- 
sive executive  and  congressional  reviews 
over  grants  programs. 

This  bill  accomplishes  the  desired 
streamlining  of  grants'  administration 
without  sacrificing  congressional  prerog- 
atives. This  is  done  through  a  combina- 
tion of  congressional  review  and  restric- 
tions on  consolidation  plans  which 
prohibit: 

First.  The  continuance  of  a  consolida- 
tion program  beyond  its  authorized 
period. 

Second.  The  consolidation  of  progi-ams 
which  are  not  of  the  same  or  closely  re- 
lated functional  areas. 

Third.  The  extension  of  assistance  to 


any  recipient  not  qualified  imder  one  of 
the  programs  to  be  consolidated. 

Fourth.  The  exclusion  of  any  recipient 
qualified  under  any  of  the  programs  to  be 
consolidated. 

Fifth.  The  transfer  of  administration 
of  a  consolidated  program  to  any  agency 
not  previously  responsible  for  adminis- 
tration of  one  of  the  programs  to  be  con- 
solidated. 

Sixth.  The  submission  to  Congress  of 
more  than  one  consolidation  proposal 
from  the  same  functional  area,  within 
the  same  30-day  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  promises  a  more 
rational  and  efficient  participation  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  Federal 
assistance  programs,  without  surrender- 
ing the  principle  of  congressional  over- 
sight. This  bill  will  do  much  to  reduce  the 
bureaucracy  and  redtape  which  threatens 
to  smother  the  Federal  relationship  be- 
tween our  national.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  urge  the  assistance  of  all 
Members  of  the  92d  Congress  in  the  pass- 
age of  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OuRNEY) : 
S.  3141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  intergov- 
ernmental Persoiuiel  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  of  younger  citi- 
zens of  States  and  local  governments  as  a 
means  of  increasing  administrative,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  skills  available  to 
local  and  State  governments,  thereby 
strengthening  the  Federal  system.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

INTEHGOVERNMENTAL    PERSONNEL     ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS   or    1972 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970.  Senator  GnuraY, 
who  is  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  joins  me  in  sponsoring  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  a  cost  estimate  of  these 
amendments  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
expressed  the  conviction  of  Congress  that 
strong  State  and  local  governments  are 
essential  to  the  federal  system.  Through 
that  act,  the  Federal  Government  helps 
State  and  local  governments  strengthen 
their  personnel  by  training,  education 
and  related  programs. 

This  amendment  adds  a  new  ingre- 
dient. It  will  bring  outstanding  yoimg 
Americans  into  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  measure  creates  a  Federal-State 
Fellows  program  and  a  Federal-Urban 
Fellows  program.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission administers  both,  though  they 
differ  slightly  in  structure.  Both  are 
aimed  at  bringing  talented  young  people 
from  a  variety  of  ethnic  and  occupation- 
al backgrounds  Into  government  service 
for  a  year.  The  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  share  the  cost. 

The  creation  of  these  national  pro- 
grams of  Federal-State  Fellows  and  Fed- 
eral-Urban Fellows  is  neither  compli- 
cated nor  expensive.  Yet  they  have  a 
most  important  purpose — to  Join  an  un- 
derutilized national  resoiu-ce  with  an  ob- 
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vious,  serious  national  need.  The  need  is 
for  additional  talented  and  committed 
people  to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments face  problems  that  are  ever  in- 
creasing both  in  scope  and  complexity. 
The  resource  is  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  energies  and  talents  are  de- 
monstrably great. 

This  measure  encourages  local  govern- 
ments to  reach  out  toward  talented 
young  people.  It  will  attract  them  to 
careers  in  government  services:  it  will 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
commitment  to  better  government  and 
public  service,  whatever  their  ultimate 
careers. 

The  Federal-State  Fellows  program  is 
patterned  after  the  highly  successful 
White  House  Fellows  Program  which  be- 
gan in  1964.  Under  it,  exceptional  young 
Americans  from  outside  government  are 
chosen  in  a  nationwide  competition  and 
join  the  Federal  Government  for  a  year. 
They  serve  as  assistants  to  members  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  and  other  top  of- 
ficials. After  their  year  in  Washington, 
some  have  remained  in  government  serv- 
ice. Many  have  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment for  short  periods  to  carry  out  im- 
portant special  assignments.  Virtually 
all  have  become  deeply  involved  in  the 
civic  or  govermnental  process  in  their 
home  states  and  communities. 

The  proposed  Federal-State  Fellows 
program  creates  a  program  similar  to 
the  White  House  Fellows  for  every  State 
interested  in  participating.  The  Federal 
Government  contributes  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  the  first  year,  with  its  share 
dropping  to  no  more  than  one-half  by 
the  third  year.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission makes  grants  to  each  State 
which  then  selects  outstanding  young 
people  to  serve  for  a  year  in  the  State 
government.  Recruiting,  selection,  and 
program  administration  would  be  done 
on  State-by-State  basis. 

Guidelines  will  be  general,  stressing  ex- 
cellence and  the  nonpartisan  nature  of 
the  program.  Selection  should  be  com- 
petitive and  service  would  normally  be 
in  both  executive  and '  legislative 
branches.  The  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments will  act  as  adviser  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Federal-Urban  Fellows  program 
would  also  bring  outstanding  yoxmg  peo- 
ple into  government  service  for  a  year — 
in  this  case,  into  city  and  urban  county 
governments. 

Urban  governments  are  numerous  and 
diverse.  Because  of  this,  it  is  my  view  that 
this  program  would  be  most  effective  if 
administered  on  a  national  basis  by  a 
central  organization.  The  most  effective 
arrangement,  at  this  stage,  would  be  for 
the  Commission  to  contract  for  admin- 
istration of  the  program  with  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities/Conference  of 
Mayors,  which  already  has  a  program 
fimctioning  successfully  called  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Fellows  program. 

The  National  Urban  Fellows  began  in 
1969.  Young  men  and  women  from  many 
professions  are  selected  in  national  com- 
petition to  serve  in  key  positions  in  city 
and  urban  county  governments.  They 
undergo  a  10-month  internship  and  sup- 
plementary academic  training  which 
equip  them  for  high  level  administrative, 
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technical,  and  professional  positions  in 
local  governments. 

An  expansicHi  of  this  concept  into  the 
proposed  Federal  Urban  Fellows  pro- 
gram would  multiply  the  number  of 
young  administrators  and  professionals 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  tremen- 
dous challenges  facing  urban  govem- 
moits  in  America  today.  It  would  en- 
large the  pool  of  talent  available  to  meet 
these  challenges. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  various 
cities  and  States  will  devise  imaginative 
programs  which  could  supplement  the 
fellowship  programs  in  achieving  their 
basic  objectives.  Therefore,  it  contains  a 
provision  in  this  measure  for  supple- 
mentary programs.  The  State  of  Ohio, 
for  example,  has  a  successful  summer 
intern  program  for  young  people.  New 
York  and  other  cities  have  urban  fel- 
lows programs.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
such  existing  efforts,  when  they  would 
serve  as  imaginative  complements  to  the 
measure's  two  primary  programs. 

If  the  programs  outlined  in  this  legis- 
lation are  fully  utilized,  they  will  cost 
some  $10  million  a  year.  It  will  be  well 
spent,  and  I  recommend  that  fimding  be 
provided  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
cover  this  new  program. 

One  aim  of  this  measure  is,  of  course, 
long  range:  It  will  provide  for  the  grad- 
ual development  of  valuable  new  per- 
sonnel resources  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. But  I  believe  that  there  will 
be  an  immediate  return:  When  the  most 
talented  of  our  young  citizens  are  placed 
In  positions  of  responsibility,  one  of  the 
natural  outcomes  is  the  development  of 
needed  new  approaches  and  ideas.  The 
young  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  pre- 
science; but  in  a  world  where  we  must 
accept  dazzlingly  rapid  change  as  a  fact 
of  life,  we  need  not  only  their  energy  but 
their  insights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
estimates  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3141 
A  bill,  to  amend  the  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  the 
employment  of  younger  citizens  of  States 
and  local  governments  as  a  means  of  In- 
creasing administrative,  technical  and 
professional  skills  available  to  local  and 
State  governments,  thereby  strengthening 
the  Federal  system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  Amendments  of   1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"That  the  commitment,  Imagination,  en- 
ergy, and  skUls  of  younger  citizens  consti- 
tute an  available  source  of  talent  that 
should  be  broadly  utUlzed  in  the  strength- 
ening of  personnel  resources  avaUable  to 
State  and  local  governments,  thereby 
strengthening  the  Federal  system." 

Sec.  3.  Title  HI  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  is  amended — 
( 1 )   by  striking  out^- 

"TITLE  in— TRAININO  AND  DEVELOPINa 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 


"TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  OOVERN- 

MENT  EMPLOYMENT 

"Pakt  a — Tkaininc  and  Development" 

(2)  by  BtrtklDg  out  of  section  301  the 
word  "title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"part";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  part : 

"Part  B — Dxvelopino  ADomoNAL  Employee 
Resources 
"Sec.  321.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  de- 
velop additional  employee  resources  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  slmultaneoxisly 
to  create  new  avenues  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  service  for  younger  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  by  establishing 
programs  of  Federal -State  Fellows  and  Fed- 
eral-Urban Fellows,  and  by  authorizing  sup- 
port for  related  supplementary  pr(^rams. 

"DEFINITIGN 

"Sec.  322.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  'or- 
ganlzatlon'  means — 

"(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropolitan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  governments; 

"(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  pub- 
lic officials;  or 

"(3)  a    nonprofit    organization,    one    of 
whose  principal  functions  is  to  offer  profes- 
sional advisory,  research,  development,  edu- 
cational, or  related  services  to  governments. 
"federal-state  fellows 

"Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  an  or- 
ganization designated  by  It,  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  a  State  to  establish,  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  Federal -State  PeUows 
program  fos  that  State.  Each  State  program 
shaU  provide  opptortunltles  for  learning  and 
service  In  other  work  of  State  governments 
by  younger  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
diverse  backgrounds.  Each  such  program 
shall— 

"(1)  emphasize  the  development  of  a 
group  of  Informed  and  experienced  citizens 
who.  following  their  Internship  as  PeUows, 
may  subsequently  be  avaUable  to  State  gov- 
ernments, and  also  to  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments, for  career  employment  or  special 
periodic  service. 

"(2)  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Fel- 
lows from  among  outstanding  young  citizens 
at  least  21  years  of  age; 

"(3)  be  administered  on  a  non-partisan 
basis;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams by  a  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  authority  of  the 
State  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  an 
organization  (unless  State  law  otherwise 
prohibits  such  an  agreement) . 

"(b)  The  Council  of  State  Governments 
shall  '^e  designated  as  adviser — 

"  ( 1 )  to  the  States,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  qualifications, 
standards,  and  methods  of  selection  of  Fel- 
lows; and 

"(2)  to  the  Commission,  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  criteria  for  awarding 
grants  to  States. 

"(c)  Grants  to  a  State  shall  be  for  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  (or.  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  commencing  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  up  to  60  per  centum)  of 
the  costs  of  such  program  of  that  State,  In- 
cluding— 

"(1)  costs  of  stipends  of  not  to  exceed  10 
Fellows  per  State  a  year; 

"(2)  administrative  costs;  and 

"(3)  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Each  State  shall  agree  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  Its  program.  The  State  agency  or  the  orga- 
nization adznlnlsterlng  the  Federal-State 
Fellows  program  for  the  State  may  seek 
public  or  private  funds  to  pay  for  the  non- 


Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  Its  program  and 
for  educational  activities  designed  to  sup- 
plement or  complement  the  work-service 
experience  of  FeUows. 

"(e)  For  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with 
Its  advisory  role,  the  CouncU  of  State  Gov- 
ernments shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Com- 
mission, out  of  appropriations  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act,  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

"federal  T7RBAN  FELLOWS 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish,  develop,  and  carry  out 
a  Federal  Urbtua  PeUows  program  which 
shall  provide  opportunities  for  learning  and 
meanlngfiU  participation  in  the  functioning 
of  local  government.  Such  program  shall — 
"(1)  recognize  the  common  national  Im- 
plications of  local  problems  and  seek  to  build 
a  coordinated  national  personnel  resource 
for  local  governments; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Fel- 
lows from  among  outstanding  young  per- 
sons. 20  through  39  years  of  age.  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  ethnic  groups  and  oc- 
cupational backgroimds.  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  persons  from  volunteer 
programs  and  community  service  organiza- 
tions, and  with  business,  labor,  medical, 
teaching,  community  action,  and  other 
kinds  of  experience  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  local  governments;   and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  assignment  of  Pel- 
lows,  by  agreements  with  a  local  govern- 
ment, or  a  local  governmental  or  non-gov- 
ernmental agency,  designated  by  the  mayor 
or  chief  executive  authority  of  the  local 
government. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  an 
organization  or  another  Federal  agency  to 
carry  out  such  program  for  the  Conunls- 
slon.  If  the  Commission  enters  into  such 
an  agreement,  it  Is  authorized  to  reimburse 
such  organization  or  agency  for  stipends  for 
the  Fellows  and  administrative  and  other 
costs  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
related  to  carrying  out  such  program.  In  no 
event,  however,  shall  the  Commission  re- 
imburse any  such  organization  or  agency 
for  more  than  75  per  centum  (or,  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  commencing  after  the 
expiration  of  three  years  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  pcut,  up  to  50  per 
centum)  of  the  total  amount  of  stipends  for 
five  Fellows  to  each  local  government  or 
non-governmental  agency  each  year. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  it  is 
not  practicable  to  have  an  organization  or 
other  Federal  agency  carry  out  such  program, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
such  program  by  making  grants  directly  to 
a  local  government  or  to  a  local  governmental 
or  non -governmental  agency  (designated  by 
the  mayor  or  chief  executive  authority  of 
the  local  government)  to  establish,  develop, 
and  carry  out  Federal  Urban  Fellows  pro- 
grams of  that  government  or  agency.  Any 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
(or.  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  up  to  50 
per  centum)  of  (1)  the  costs  of  each  such 
prog;ram  of  that  local  government  or  agency 
(Including  administrative  costs  and  other 
costs  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  grants),  and  (2)  the  total 
amount  of  stipends  for  more  than  five  Fel- 
lows to  that  government  or  agency  each  year. 
"(d)  E:acb  such  local  government  or  agency 
shall  agree  to  be  responsible  (1)  in  the  case 
of  FeUows  provided  by  an  organization  or 
Federal  agency  under  subsection  (b)  of  thU 
section,  for  that  portion  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  stipends  for  Fellows  provided  that  local 
government  or  agency  and  not  relmbur&cd 
by  the  Commission,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  a 
grant  directly  to  that  government  or  agency 
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"^tY^^^'l^^.^StVt^tTXi.rolrlm     '"^^  ^?  ignorance  of  the  actual  oper-  smaU  assistance  we  can  to  the  struggle 

°e^*1^Tio^\Svernm^?or  ^^nc/may     ^.^^°"^  f  governmental  bodies  and  agen-  of  this  brave  people  to  maintain  thL 
seek  public  or   private   funds   to  pay   the     "^^.•'  ^*^'  *^  olteti,  there  is  legitimate     identity  and  their  right  to  worship  God 

non-Federal  share  of  the  amounts  of  the  stl-     basis  for  such  accusations.  as  they  see  fit.  And  we  must  continue  to 

pends  for  Fellows  provided  under  subeection         This  legislation  will  serve  to  familiar-  do  what  we  can  as  long  as  repression  of 

(b)   of  tws  section;  or  Its  program  under     ize  hundreds  of  our  Nation's  brightest,  the  Jewish  people  continues  in  the  Soviet 

subsection  (c)  of  this  section.                               most  talented  young  people  with  the  day-  Union. 

"SUPPLEMENTAL  PROGRAMS                    to-day  problcms  and  activities  of  State  But  in  recent  months  there  has  been 

"Sec.  325.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author-     ^^^  ^ocal  government.  All  who  partici-  a  surprising  new  development  in  Soviet 

ized  to  make  grants  to  States,  general  local     pate  in  it  will  share  an  opportunity  for  policy.  The  motivations  remain  obscure, 

governments  or  combinations  of  governments     increased  knowledge  and  respect  for  the  but  the  results  are  dramatic — a  sudden 

that  serve  fifty  thousand  or  more  persons,  or     realities     of     government;     some     will  increase  in  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews 

tio^nL  nX^L'^s  wSth^«  ^"tf^r^L^y^f^l     ^^°°^  c&TBBTs  in  government  and  re-  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  In  the  one 

commS?^^                 determined  by  the     ^ain  to  change  and  improve  the  very  month  of  December  1971,  three  times  as 

"(1)  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of     institutions     from     which     they     have  many  Jews  emigrated  from  the  Soviet 

subsection  (a)  of  section  323  and  subsection     learned.  Union  as  in  all  of  1970.  The  increased 

(a)  of  section  324  of  this  Act;                                  The  program  will  operate  through  two  rate  is  continuing  in  1972,  and  it  is  now 

"(2)  do  not  duplicate  programs  established     types  of  fellowship  plans:   the  Federal  anticipated    that    between    40,000    and 

under  such  sections:                                            State  Fellows  and   the  Federal   Urban  60,000    Soviet   Jewish   immigrants    will 

"(3)  constitute  Imaginative  complements     Fellows.    Overall   administration   would  arrive  in  Israel  this  year. 

•wiTinThT^^f  nr™,r..r„«  T,rnrw,«H  H„     ^  through  the  Civil  Service  Commis-  On  January  8  of  this  year,  I  suggested 

organizitio^  ^e  theTdo^men^tS     f*°??'.'^'^  ^^^^^  ^tate  administering  its  in  a  statement  that  Uie  United  States 

appropriate  State  or  local  governments.          individual   program  for  fellowships  in  should  be  prepared  to  assist  these  refu- 

"(b)   Grants  may  provide  up  to  75  per     State  government;  and  with  a  contract-  gees  resettle  in  Israel — for  it  is  to  Israel 

centum  (or.  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  com-     ing  agency  or  Organization  such  as  the  that  they  strongly  desire  to  go.  I  pointed 

mencing  after  the  expiration  of  three  years     National  Urban  Fellows  program  of  the  out  that  this  new  Soviet  policy  was  a 

following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part.     National  League  of  Cities  and  Confer-  blessing — but  a  blessing  accompanied  by 

I^oh"nr^«m<=^L  ''^t^^L^  .*^l/***'  "^    ^ncc  of  Mayors,  administering  the  fel-  staggering  financial  and  social  burdens 

priaVT  the"  Co^^Ti^x^^n^u     ^o^P^in  local  govermnents.  for  Israel.  We  know  frorn  our  own  ex- 

pends  and  administrative  costs  "                           The  program  will  be  financed  on  a  50-  Penence  with  some  650,000  Cuban  refu- 

percent  matching  basis,  with  the  Fed-  g^e^  in  the  past  12  years  and  some  30,000 

Estimate  or  Funds  Needed  for  Intehoovebn-     eral  share  of  the  costs  less  than  $9  mil-  Hungarian  refugees  in  1958  and  1959  how 

MENTAL  Personnel  Act  Amendments  of    lion  annually,  following  slightly  higher  difficult  it  is  to  absorb  substantial  num- 

^^'2                                                                 start-up  costs  of  the  first  3  years.  bers  of  refugees — and  we  are  a  nation  of 

Attracting  persons  to  an  Internship  who         Mr.  President,  I  spealc  as  a  fiscal  con-  more  than  200  million, 

have  the  talent  to  be  In  demand  elsewhere     servative  when  I  say  I  believe  this  pro-  ^or  Israel's  3  mUlion  people,  the  task 

nrnfl^?,nn«^''!vfn.'"*''^^*f*"'*-  *f  ^'^Jf^i'  '^^    gram  to  bc  a  wise  investment  in  the  fu-  ^  awesome.  Given  our  relative  popula- 

Krir,\o1S\o%T5'^o  Srvear'"^:    '^«  of  ^^  ^oxmtry.  It  would  be  irre-  tions,  it  is  as  if  the  United  States  was 

experience  of"  similar  programs  suggests  the     sponsible  to  ignore  the  proper  education  suddenly  confronted  with  the  need  to 

following  budget  approximation  for  a  pro-     *nd  preparation  of  youths  who  will  be  absorb  into  its  social  and  economic  struc- 

gram  of  1000  fellows:                                         tomorrow's  leaders  in  our  society  and  ^^^^  *n  additional  2  to  3  million  people, 

500  Federal -State  Fellows  aver-                          government.  roughly  the  size  of  Philadelphia  or  Los 

age  stipend  8 12, 500 /year »6, 250. 000                                  Angeles.  Housing  must  be  built,  food  pro- 

500  Federal-Urban  Fellows  aver-                                     By  Mr.  MUSB3E  (for  himself  Mr  vided,  and  jobs  created.  A  new  language 

age  stipend  $12,500/ year 6,250.000                   JAviTs,  Mr.  RiBicoFF    and  Mr  must  be  taught.  Health  and  educational 

Supplemental  Programs 1,000,000                     Schweiker)  :                                    '  facilities  must  be  found.  New  communi- 

S.  3142.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre-  ties  must  be  developed.  Counseling  and 

Administrative     costs      educa-    "' "*^' "*^     tary  of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  training  are  required.  None  but  the  Israe- 

tionai  expense,  advisory  com-                       *^^  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refu-  ^^  ^^"^  build  the  homes,  teach  the  lan- 

mittee  I 5,000,000     g^s  in  Israel.  Referred  to  the  Commit-  guages,  find  the  jobs,  and  otherwise  pay 

'. tee  on  Foreign  Relations.  the   social   costs  of   giving   freedom   to 

Total  annual  cost 18,000.000     soviet  jewish  refugee  assistance  act  of  Soviet  Jews.  But  there  is  a  financial  cost 

_  .     ,     ^                                ==^==                                   1972  as  well — estimated  at  several  hundred 

Itfrinfi^-i-sha;;::::::::::  1:Sr  ,,Zc^,tSyT.S^Tlnii.ir^^ Tsl  ^i^e T^Tn^'^^.-^ST' ' 

PROJECT  FEDERAL  ExPENDrruHEs               Son  f Of  ^Ltance  to  IJ^w   fJ JS  When  I  raised  this  problem  last  month. 

^%^V"-tl^'^  "P^  ^"^  '***^-  ^°°                          refugees    i^  ^S^%£  S^lt    t^h  ^  suggested  that  there  were  three  prin- 

urban  Fellows,  no  suppiemen-                        RefTee  >^sis?anri"7S^  of  1 0^9  ^ipal    reasons   why    the   United    States 

2d"U-°^rst;^-e:-^-Urban     ^^'^^^'^^     ^rZluTonZtS:  VUL  Vnion  Se°  w'oi?^^?e^?ir"°^- ^^"  ""°"^ 

Fellows,     supplemental     pro-                          has  for  some  time  been  a  matter  of  great  **^e  worwi  repra,ung . 

grams    13.500,000    concem  and  sorrow  In  this  country  We  „^*^'^t' since  World   Var  n.  the  United 

3d  year:  500  State,  500  Urban                       cannot  faU  to  be  greatly  moved  b«:ause  states  has  contributed  more  than  $2.8 

Fellows,     supplemental     pro-                          of  our  own  tradition  of  religious 'and  per-  WUion  to  refugee  assistance,  directly  and 

grams 13.500,000     sonal  liberty   with  the  examnlp  nf  a  mi  through     intergovernmental     organiza- 

4th  year:    50^  Federal  share)..       9,000,000      „   l/  ""^"y;  wit"  pne  example  Ol  a  ml-  ^           ™     cnent  rlnqp  tr>  tfion  tnillion  tn 

6th  and  subsequent  years:  (50-.                           nority   in    the   Soviet   Union   struggling  Sta^b^refii^^r^l94Tto^^^^^^^ 

Federal  share) 9. 000  000    agamst  such  overwhelming  odds  to  pre-  ^^^^"^  *  xf^If  iifo^'  %^    }  ll    .  :     * 

serve  its  ancient  reUgious  and  cultural  ^®  contributed  $237  million  to  the  Inter- 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  traditions  in  what  appears  to  be  an  in  national  Refugee  Organization.  In  the 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Intergovern-  creasingly  hostile  environment  In  re'  ®*""^^  1950's,  we  contributed  almost  $85 
mental  Personnel  Act  Amendments  of  cent  years  the  attention  of  the  world  has  "^iiiion  to  aid  Korean  refugees.  And  for 
1972  introduced  today  by  Senator  been  focused  sharnlv  on  the  nlisht  of  Arab  refugees,  we  have  contributed  more 
MusKiE.  This  legislation  wlU  provide  for  Soviet  Jewry  by  the  victims'  own  cou  ^'^^^  ^^°^  milUon.  We  have  never  for- 
the  training  and  involvement  of  young  rageous  public  protest  and  demand  for  ^^^^^  ♦^^^  ^^  ^^re  founded  and  popu- 
people  in  State  and  local  government  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel  lated  by  the  refugees  of  an  earlier  world, 
through  a  Federal  fellowship  program.  j^  Congress  there  have  been  several"^  ^^^^  commitment  to  this  cause  is  in- 
n„rn„r^M«HT  J^T^  People  through-  partisan  efforts  to  call  attention  to  this  scribed  on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Ub- 
PHH^i^  «f      ;        increasing  y  serious     problem  and  to  do  what  llttie  we  can  erty. 

Snc  o^H  ?LZJ''^^^^^^^  *!P.V*"'    to  influence  the  SoMet  Government  in  Second,  there  is  the  long  history  of  our 

♦«  ^«^      >.   f     lu             1      i'jsti'utions     the    direction    of    a    nondiscriminatory  concem  with  persecution  on  account  of 

«rv»    -^^  !^,J'     ,^^\.Z  ?^  ^^^^    Po"cy  toward  the  Jewish  people  of  the  religion  and,  in  tiie  last  half  century, 

serve.   Too   often,   these   critici'ms   are     U.S.S.R.  We  have  tried  to  render  what  particularly  with  the  persecution  of  Jews. 
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Beginning  in  the  early  1900's,  our  na- 
tional leaders  have  fought  for  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  world's  Jewish 
community.  We  played  a  major  role  in 
the  creation  of  Israel;  we  have  been  its 
firm  defender  ever  since. 

Third,  beyond  humanitarian  concerns, 
there  is  our  clear  self-interest  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  Israel.  War  is 
not  the  only  danger  to  a  healthy  Israel. 
Economic  disaster  can  accomplish  what 
war  could  not,  if  we  let  it.  A  country  the 
size  of  Israel,  with  its  heavy  defense  bur- 
dens, carmot  afford  the  several  himdred 
million  dollars  that  wiU  be  required  for 
the  anticipated  influx  of  Soviet  Jews 
over  and  above  Israel's  normal  budget 
for  immigrants — and  Israel  has  silready 
spent  enormous  sums  in  recent  years  re- 
ceiving and  integrating  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jewish  refugees  from  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  help  Israel  cope  with 
the  new  influx  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 
Since  proposing  such  assistance  last  Jan- 
uary. I  have  asked  my  staff  to  explore  the 
best  possible  means  of  providing  it.  We 
have  consultated  with  Members  and  staff 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  administers  cur- 
rent refugee  programs,  and  with  many 
individuals  and  groups  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
present  situation.  The  result  of  these  con- 
sultations is  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today. 

First,  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
is  bipartisan.  This  is  the  kind  of  hu- 
manitarian issue  which  attracts  bipar- 
tisan support,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  made  clearly  bipartisan  and  not  the 
creature  of  any  one  msm  or  party.  I  am 
particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  be 
joined  by  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Senator  Ribicoff. 
Senator  Javits.  and  Senator  Schweiker, 
in  introducing  this  legislation  today.  We 
are  eager  for  the  widest  possible  cospon- 
sorship,  and  we  invite  other  Senators  to 
join  us  in  this  effort. 

This  same  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  House 
today  by  Congressmen  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  and  Seymour  Halpern.  Con- 
gressmen Bingham  and  Halpern  are  also 
seeking  the  widest  possible  cosponsorship 
in  the  House. 

Second,  we  are  suggesting  as  the  most 
appropriate  level  of  assisttince  to  Israel 
a  sum  of  $85  million.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  financial  burden  on  Israel  for  re- 
settling these  new  immigrants  will 
amount  to  several  times  this  figure.  If 
the  current  rate  of  immigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  next  year  and 
into  the  future,  we  would  most  certainly 
want  to  consider  additional  assistance. 
For  the  moment,  however,  we  believe  that 
$85  million  is  an  appropriate  and  realis- 
tic initial  commitment. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  most  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  such  assistance  is  the 
Department  of  State  which  has  been  des- 
ignated by  the  President  as  the  admin- 
istering authority  for  our  refugee  assist- 
ance programs  abroad.  We  note  with  sat- 
isfaction that  the  State  Department  Is 
already  providing  someifimds,  albeit  at  a 
▼ery  modest  level,  for  maintenance  costs 


in  Vienna  for  Soviet  Jevdsh  refugees  in 
transit  to  Israel.  We  applaud  this  effort, 
and  we  hope  that  in  ttiis  same  spirit  the 
administration  will  provide  substantially 
more  funds  in  the  State  Department 
budget  for  resettlement  costs  in  Israel — a 
much  larger  financiEJ  commitment,  to  be 
sure,  but  one  which  we  believe  to  be  am- 
ply justified.  The  administration  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  aid  to  Israel  should 
not  be  a  political  issue  this  year.  It  is  all 
the  more  appropriate  that  humanitarian 
assistance  of  this  kind  should  be  taken 
completely  out  of  the  political  arena. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  proposing  today  will  receive 
the  broadest  possible  support  in  Congress 
and  in  the  administration.  The  burden 
on  Israel  and  on  the  refugees  is  already 
enormous.  We  must  not  delay  in  acting — 
and  in  acting  generously. 

Mr.  President.  I  £«k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3142 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  authorized  to  furnish,  on 
terms  and  conditions  he  considers  appro- 
priate, assistance  to  Israel,  Including  assist- 
ance for  housing,  clothes,  food,  medical  care, 
education  and  training,  for  the  resettlement 
In  Israel  of  Jewish  refugees  from  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $85,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator  Muskie 
for  his  introduction  today  of  a  bill  to  fur- 
nish much  needed  assistance  to  Soviet 
refugees  in  Israel.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  This  is  the  most  appropriate 
legislative  vehicle  for  helping  Israel  bear 
the  heavy  burdens  of  absorbing  these 
thousands  of  newcomers. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Senator 
Javits  and  Senator  Schweiker  have 
joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort.  As  the 
time  draws  near  for  active  consideration 
of  this  measure,  I  am  certain  we  will  be 
joined  by  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
share  our  deep  concem  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  these  refugees  and  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  Israel. 

America,  like  Israel,  is.  after  all,  a  na- 
tion composed  of  refugees,  and  American 
assistance  to  refugees  from  many  nations 
Is  part  of  our  tradition  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  Cubans,  Himgarians,  Arabs, 
Koreans,  and  most  recently,  Bengalis, 
have  all  been  helped.  Today  there  are 
new  refugees  who  need  our  help.  Faced 
with  the  sudden  influx  of  immigrants 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Israel's  economy, 
already  under  enormous  strains,  because 
of  heavy  defense  expenditures,  is  serious- 
ly threatened.  Despite  these  new  burdens, 
the  Israelis  are  determined  to  provide 
new  lives  for  those  who  have  suffered 
from  persecution,  because  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

The  Israelis  will  continue  to  welcome 
their  Soviet  brethren  no  matter  what  the 
costs.  Some  15.000  arrived  last  year,  and 
another  40,000  to  50,000  are  expected. 
The  need  for  assistance  in  this  awesome 


task  is  becoming  critical.  So  much  must 
be  done  for  these  refugees  in  the  way  of 
housing,  medical  care,  job  placement, 
and  language-skills  training  before  they 
can  become  absorbed  into  the  main- 
stream of  Israeli  life. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is 
charged  with  the  overall  responsibility 
for  administering  refugee  assistance 
programs  abroad,  to  provide  $85  million 
to  assist  Soviet  refugees  in  Israel.  Prece- 
dent of  such  assistance  to  third  coun- 
tries exists  with  our  aid  to  Czech  refu- 
gees in  third  countries.  The  amount  called 
for  in  our  bill  represents  only  a  small 
fraction  of  Israel's  total  cost.  But  this 
amount  will  be  of  significant  help.  It  is 
also  a  realistic  amount,  in  view  of  our 
Nation's  many  commitments  elsewhere 
in  the  world  and  at  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
who  have  spoken  out  so  eloquently 
against  Soviet  persecution  of  Jews  in  the 
past,  to  give  their  active  support  to  this 
legislation.  In  doing  so,  they  will  be  act- 
ing in  the  highest  traditions  of  hu- 
manitarian concem  for  those  in  need  in 
other  lands. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  3144.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Bosque  del  Apache  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Socorro  County,  N.  Mex., 
as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
establish  the  Bosque  del  Apache  wilder- 
ness within  the  Bosque  del  Apache  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  as  a  unit  of  the 
national  wilderness  system.  The  wildlife 
refuge  is  located  along  the  Rio  Grsuide 
in  central  New  Mexico  and  is  fully  suit- 
able for  inclusion  within  the  wilderness 
system  because  of  its  untrammeled  and 
unexploited  scenic  and  scientific  qualities. 

As  is  provided  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964,  the  area  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  supports 
the  inclusion  of  the  acreage  within  the 
wilderness  system,  as  does  the  President. 

The  proposed  wilderness  is  made  up  of 
three  units  within  the  wildlife  refuge 
totaling  32,500  acres.  The  three  units  con- 
sist of  uplands  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  are  predominately  desert 
coimtry  with  vegetable  cover  typical  of 
the  Lower  Sonoran  Life  Zone.  Animal  life 
includes  mule  deer,  antelope,  quail,  cot- 
tontail, and  occasional  mountain  lions, 
coyotes,  and  bobcats. 

The  Bosque  del  Apache  National  Wild- 
life Flefuge  was  established  in  1939  as  a 
refuge  and  feeding  area  for  migratory 
birds  and  other  wildlife.  It  is  located 
about  13  miles  south  of  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
Within  the  three  proposed  wilderness 
unit.  232  species  of  wildlife  have  been 
recorded,  primarily  including  shrikes, 
mockingbirds,  nighthawks,  owls,  and  king 
birds. 

As  required  by  the  Wilderness  Act,  a 
public  hearing  was  held  and  the  com- 
ments received  were  predominately  fa- 
vorable. The  only  negative  portions  dealt 
with  technical  matters  involving  appro- 
priate boundaries  of  the  wilderness  area. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  measure  has  the  full 
support  of  the  administration.  I  ask  far 
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speedy  approval  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  in  the  public  interest  and  which  will 
preserve  this  scenic  and  valuable  area 
for  future  generations. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3146.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance,  and 
special  training  allowances  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons;  to  provide  for 
advance  educational  assistance  payments 
to  certain  veterans;  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  qual- 
ity of  programs  which  today's  veteran 
has  available  to  him  upon  leaving  the 
armed  services  is  a  vitally  important 
matter.  Because  of  currently  high  unem- 
ployment levels,  because  of  rises  in  the 
average  educational  level,  because  of  the 
constant  increases  in  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation, we  must  go  further  toward  assur- 
ing that  veterans'  educational  benefits 
and  vocational  opportunities  are  fully 
adequate.  That  the  need  is  great  caxmot 
be  denied. 

Disturbing  figures  exist  which  under- 
line the  plight  of  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Unlike  veterans  coming  home 
from  past  wars,  these  young  men  are 
statistically  in  worse  straits  today  than 
their  contemporaries  who  did  not  serve. 
The  unemployment  rate  last  month  for 
young  veterans  ages  20  to  29  was  8.5 
percent  while  it  was  7.5  percent  for  non- 
veterans.  This  1  percentage  point  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  number  of  imem- 
ployed  individuals.  Clearly,  we  have  to  do 
more  in  creating  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  correct  this 
situation. 

I  see  no  justification  for  expecting 
veterans  from  Vietnam  to  be  content  with 
programs  which  are  inferior  to  those  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  The  veterans  involved  in 
all  of  these  conflicts  have  the  same  basic 
needs  and  aspirations.  The  programs  we 
enact  and  fund  today  must  meet  the 
needs  that  exist  now.  just  as  those  in  the 
past  met  the  needs  of  their  times. 

Accordingly,  I  am  here  presenting  leg- 
islation designed  to  improve  and  broad- 
en the  administration's  proposals  in  the 
fields  of  veterans  education  and  employ- 
ment. While  their  legislation  calls  for 
increased  benefits,  I  am  persuaded  that 
some  of  their  proposals  will  prove  inade- 
quate by  the  time  they  actually  become 
law  and  subsequently  take  effect.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  legislation  would  be 
therefore  diluted. 

The  administration  proposal  asks  an 
increase  of  8.6  percent  in  basic  educa- 
tion allowances  and  a  48-percent  incresise 
in  rates  for  on-the-job  and  apprentice 
trainees. 

While  I  have  no  disagreement  with  the 
second  figure — the  need  is  greatest  in 
these  areas  and  a  48-percent  increase 
should  stimulate  veterans'  job  opportu- 
nities— I  feel  the  first  figure  should  be 
increased  from  8.6  to  14  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  these  increases  will 
probably  not  be  available  to  veteran  stu- 
dents until  the  start  of  fall  semester  in 
1972.  The  larger  benefit  increase  I  pro- 


pose takes  into  account  the  time  lapse 
which  occurs  during  the  "proposed-en- 
acted-instituted"  time  period.  It  will  in- 
crease the  present  rate  for  a  veteran 
alone  from  $175  per  month  to  $200,  rath- 
er than  the  $190  figure  suggested  in  the 
administration  propos£d. 

This  measiire  also  authorizes  advance 
payment  of  a  veteran's  rehabilitation 
subsistence  and  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  prevent  delays  from  halting 
his  planned  program.  Safeguards  would 
exist  to  prevent  double  payments. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  employ  student- 
veterans  who  are  participating  fulltime 
in  educational  or  training  programs,  in 
order  to  help  them  meet  expenses. 

Seeing  that  wives  and  widows  share 
veterans'  educational  and  vocational  op- 
portunities is  a  major  aim  of  this  meas- 
ure. Evidence  exists  to  show  that  these 
dependents  or  survivors  often  have  the 
same  need  for  training  as  does  the  vet- 
eran himself.  Provisions  of  this  bill  also 
extend  various  benefits  to  female  vet- 
erans of  the  armed  services,  heretofore 
not  included. 

Other  important  rule  changes  and 
benefit  improvements  are  contained  in 
this  comprehensive  legislation,  along 
with  a  detailed  section  on  farm  training 
opportunities.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Veterans  Educational  and  Training 
Amendments  of  1972  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks,  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  can  fully  examine  and 
evaluate  the  contents  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  invest- 
ments which  we  can  make  in  the  future 
of  our  country  which  can  match  the 
training  and  educating  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  seen  the  great  benefits 
which  our  veterans'  programs  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea  engendered.  That  the 
OI  bill  has  produced  outstanding  and 
productive  careers  in  many  fields  is,  I 
think,  obvious. 

I  want  to  see  the  Vietnam  veteran  have 
an  equal  chance  to  prepare  himself  for 
an  active  and  rewarding  civilian  life.  To 
assure  him  of  this  opportunity  is  the 
least  we  can  do,  for  he  has  given  the  best 
of  himself  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
If  we  make  a  fair  and  equitable  invest- 
ment in  him,  I  know  he  will  make  the 
same  kind  of  investment  in  the  future 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
worthwhile  and  critically  needed  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  3148.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality 
of  juvenile  justice  in  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  when  reported,  by  imanl- 
mous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

JTTVKNILB    JtJSTICE    AND    DELINQTTENCT    PREVEN- 
TION   ACT   OP    1972 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  till,  the  content  of  which  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan).  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  has  agreed  that  it 


would  be  appropriate  to  refer  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
thereafter  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  so  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  juvenile 
crime  in  this  country  is  reaching  crisis 
proportions.  During  the  past  decade,  ar- 
rests of  juveniles  for  violent  crimes  in- 
creased by  148  percent,  and  arrests  of 
juveniles  for  property  crimes,  such  as 
burglary  and  auto  theft,  jimiped  85  per- 
cent. 

I  am  deeply  alarmed  by  these  rapidly 
accelerating  arrest  rates  for  yoxmg  peo- 
ple. But  I  am  even  more  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  juveniles  now  represent  almost 
half  the  crime  problem  in  this  country. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  17 
compose  only  16  percent  of  the  national 
population,  yet  they  account  for  more 
than  48  percent  of  all  arrests  for  serious 
crimes.  And  the  problem  is  even  worse 
than  these  figures  indicate,  because  a 
large  proportion  of  adult  arrests  for  se- 
rious crimes  are  those  we  failed  to  reha- 
bilitate as  young  offenders. 

Our  dismal  failure  to  rehabilitate  is 
dramatically  clear  from  the  recidivism 
rate  for  juvenile  delinquents,  estimated 
at  74  percent  to  85  percent.  Our  attempts 
to  redirect  young  lives  by  the  traditional 
means  of  incarceration  in  large  training 
schools  simply  do  not  work;  they  succeed 
only  in  producing  more  sophisticated, 
more  alienated  young  criminals. 

The  hard  facts  indicate  that  juvenile 
crime  has  reached  crisis  proportions.  To 
respond  to  this  crisis  with  half-measures 
would  be  worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all, 
for  it  might  well  give  us  a  false  sense  of 
accomplishment.  We  must  face  this  crisis 
of  delinquency  in  all  its  severity,  and 
recognize  that  our  approach  must  be  com- 
pletely restructured. 

A  juvenile  justice  system  that  resorts 
to  incarceration  masquerading  as  reha- 
bilitation serves  only  to  increase  our  al- 
ready critical  crime  rate  by  providing 
new  students  for  what  have  become  insti- 
tutionalized schools  of  crime.  What  is 
needed  is  an  approach  that  concentrates 
on  producing  productive  citizens. 

When  juvenUe  crime  costs  oiu-  society 
billions  of  dollars  each  year,  such  an 
approach  makes  good  sense  not  only  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  as  well.  So 
long  as  we  tolerate  a  system  of  juvenile 
justice  that  turns  delinquents  into  hard- 
ened criminals,  our  crime  rate  will  con- 
tinue its  upward  spiral. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  new  bill — 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act — which  will  provide  the 
comprehensive,  coordinated  Federal  ef- 
fort combined  with  the  massive  resources 
that  have  so  long  been  needed. 

My  bill  restructures  the  Federal  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency under  a  new  National  OflBce  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention. It  Insures  national  coordination, 
supervision,  and  evaluation  of  federally 
assisted  delinquency  programs.  It  au- 
thorizes substantial  new  resources  to  de- 
velop and  implement  effective  delin- 
quency prevention,  treatment,  and  re- 
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habllitation  programs.  It  creates  a 
centralized  research,  training,  data  col- 
lection, and  technical  assistance  effort  In 
a  new  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice. 
Through  a  National  Commission  on 
Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice,  It  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  model  imi- 
form  standards  for  the  administration  of 
the  juvenile  justice  system,  including 
conditions  of  confinement  in  detention 
and  correctional  institutions.  Finally,  it 
establishes  basic  procedural  rights  for 
Juveniles  who  come  under  Federal  Juris- 
diction— rights  that  are  already  enjoyed 
by  adult  criminal  defendants.  I  believe 
that  my  bill  will  give  us  the  kind  of  com- 
prehensive national  program  which  we 
need  to  deal  effectively  with  the  massive 
problems  of  delinquency. 

During  my  first  year  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  numerous  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  administered  by  more 
than  half  a  dozen  Federal  agencies.  In 
March  and  April  1971  the  subcommittee 
conducted  hearings  to  examine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  effort  in  this  area. 

Unfortunately,  these  hearings  and  sub- 
sequent investigation  confirmed  what  had 
already  been  painfully  suggested— that 
existing  Federal  programs  have  not  pro- 
vided the  requisite  direction,  coordina- 
tion, resources,  and  leadership  needed  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  of  delinquency.  They 
have  had  virtually  no  impact  on  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  juvenile  crime — crime 
which  results  in  immeasurable  loss  in 
himian  life,  personal  security,  and  wasted 
economic  and  human  resources. 

Testimony  of  both  governmental  and 
nongoverrmiental  witnesses  indicated 
that  there  is  at  present  no  central  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
Even  those  agencies  which  administer  the 
substantial  portion  of  delinquency 
funds — the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — are  un- 
willing to  claim  a  primary  role  in  coordi- 
nating and  sustaining  the  overall  Federal 
effort  in  this  area. 

The  Juvenile  Deliquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  was  clearly  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral efforts  in  the  area  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Unfortunately,  this  mandate 
has  never  been  carried  out.  In  fact,  the 
the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration,  the  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  act,  has  conceded  its  fail- 
ure to  implement  the  goals  «et  forth  by 
Congress.  Its  annual  repori,  issued  in 
March  1971,  concluded  that  there  is: 

Little  coherent  national  planning  or  es- 
tablished priority  structure  among  the  major 
programs  dealing  with  the  problems  of  youth 
development  and  delinquency  prevention  .  .  . 
The  present  array  of  programs  demonstrate 
the  lack  of  priorities,  emphasis,  and  direc- 
tion In  the  Federal  Oovernmenfs  efforts  to 
combat  delinquency. 

In  approving  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  last  June,  we  provided  for 
the  creation  of  an  Interdepartmental 
Council  to  coordinate  all  Federal  juve- 
nile delinquency  programs. 


We  hoped  that  this  new  Council  would 
pull  together  the  fragmented  delin- 
quency programs  into  a  cohesive,  effec- 
tive Federal  effort.  However,  I  now  be- 
lieve that  this  Council  does  not  have 
sufficient  authority  or  independence 
from  existing  agency  structures  to  do  the 
job.  Nor  does  it  have  the  mandate,  the 
resources,  or  the  national  prestige  to  be- 
come a  forceful  advocate  for  the  thor- 
ough-going reform  demanded  by  our 
present  crisis  of  delinquency. 

My  bill  establishes  a  new  National 
Oflace  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  This  new  office 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  su- 
pervising and  coordinating  all  Federal 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  The 
multidisciplinary  approach  afforded  by 
the  participation  of  several  agencies, 
such  as  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Jus- 
tice, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is 
valuable  in  developing  an  effective 
response  to  the  many  facets  of  the  delin- 
quency problem.  However,  as  past  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated,  without  cen- 
tralized coordination  and  planning,  a 
multifaceted  approach  can  degenerate 
into  fragmentation  and  confusion. 

My  bill  does  not  propose  the  termina- 
tion or  the  relocation  of  existing  juvenile 
delinquency  programs;  rather,  it  pro- 
vides the  authority  to  supervise  Federal 
planning  and  policy  and  to  establish  pri- 
orities and  objectives  for  all  Federal  de- 
linquency programs,  including  training, 
evaluation,  research,  prevention,  reha- 
bilitation, and  treatment  activities.  The 
Director  of  the  new  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  would  be  the  spokesman 
and  central  coordinator  for  the  entire 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  effort.  He 
would  have  broad  supervisory  review 
over  the  operation  of  prc«rams  in  other 
agencies,  and  would  be  responsible  for 
reporting  on  their  effectiveness  and  for 
making  budgetary  and  programmatic 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

The  need  for  centralized  authority  has 
been  recognized  by  both  major  Federal 
agencies  operating  in  th  fleld  of  juvenile 
delinquency — the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  announcing  the  decentralization  of 
authority  to  regional  offices  on  May  18, 
Mr.  Jerris  Leonard,  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, specified  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  would  be  excepted  from 
this  decentralization  and  that  supervisory 
control  would  remain  in  headquarters. 
Mr.  Leonard  said: 

This  is  a  peal  problem  area — the  apparent 
inability  at  all  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
m  the  juvenile  delinquency  fleld  to  dovetail 
and  address  the  problem  on  a  very  broad  and 
effective  base.  That  Is  something  that  cannot 
be  done  at  the  regional  or  State  level;  the  co- 
ordination effort  has  got  to  come  from  the 
National  Government  and  from  Washington. 

The  Youth  Development  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration — 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — in  its  armual  report  of 
Federal  activities  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
concluded  that  Federal  efforts  to  combat 
delinquency  demonstrate  "a  lack  of  prior- 


ities, emphasis  and  direction,"  and  that 
State  planning  has  been  "siJasmodic  and 
ineffective."  The  report  recommended 
that  a  new  national  program  be  created 
to  provide  coordination  and  leadership 
for  all  delinquency  related  efforts — Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local. 

Not  long  ago  the  President  responded 
to  the  crisis  of  drug  addiction  facing  our 
Nation  by  creating  a  new  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  with 
far-reaching  powers  over  the  numerous 
drug  programs  scattered  throughout  the 
Federal  Government.  My  bill  recognizes 
that  a  similar  response  is  warranted  in 
the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency — a  re- 
sponse which  will  focus  Federal  resources 
to  have  a  meaningful,  effective  impact  on 
the  terrible  social,  economic,  and  himian 
cost  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Federal  effort  to  combat  delin- 
quency has  failed  not  only  because  of 
lack  of  direction  and  coordination,  but 
also  because  we  simply  have  not  allo- 
cated resources  commensurate  to  the 
size  of  the  problem.  Despite  the  fact  that 
juveniles  represent  at  least  half  the  crime 
problem,  the  Federal  Government  allo- 
cates only  a  small  fraction  of  its  total 
crime  prevention  money  to  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  fiscal  1970, 
LEAA  spent  less  than  12  percent  of  its 
appropriation  on  juvenile  delinquency 
programs;  in  fiscal  1971,  although  the 
percentage  increased  somewhat,  it  still 
remained  well  under  15  percent. 

Further,  although  accurate  figures  on 
the  actual  amoimts  allocated  to  juvenile 
delinquency  by  model  cities  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  are  not  available,  a  rough 
estimate  indicates  that  no  more  than  $8.3 
million  of  the  model  cities  supplemental 
funds  was  sp>ent  in  the  area  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  fiscal  1970.  Moreover,  the 
amoimts  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  smd  Welfare  un- 
der the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
smd  Control  Act  have  never  approached 
the  amounts  authorized  by  Congress.  In 
fiscal  1970,  of  the  $50  million  authorized, 
$15  million  was  requested;  in  fiscal  1971, 
of  the  $75  million  authorized,  only  $15 
million  was  requested.  This  fiscal  year, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  requested  even  less  than  it 
has  in  the  past:  $10  million  of  an  author- 
ized $75  million. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  to  date  no 
Federal  agency,  including  those  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the  prevention  and 
control  of  crime  and  delinquency  has  re- 
sponded to  the  fact  that  juveniles  con- 
stitute at  least  half  the  crime  problem 
in  our  country.  On  the  contrary,  juveniles 
seem  to  be  last  on  the  list  of  priorities 
when  it  comes  to  allocating  vitally 
needed  resources. 

My  bill  authorizes  substantial  appro- 
priations— a  total  of  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  next  4  years — for 
the  new  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice so  that  fimds  will  be  available  for 
developing  and  implementing  delin- 
quency prevention,  rehabilitation,  and 
treatment  programs.  Federal  agencies 
would  be  qualified  recipients  of  such 
grants,  as  well  as  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals. 
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My  bill  provides  for  substantial  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  State  and  local 
juvenile  delinquency  programs.  These 
funds  will  be  distributed  by  the  States 
through  designated  planning  agencies  in 
accordance  with  comprehensive  State 
plans  approved  by  the  new  national 
oflBce.  My  bill  also  provides  fimds  for 
direct  grants  to  public  and  private 
agencies  to  develop  and  implement  new 
methods  of  delinquency  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation.  This 
formula  will  maintain  the  funding 
flexibility  required  to  develop  innovative 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  delin- 
quency. Moreover,  the  ability  of  the 
Director  to  develop  and  implement  an 
effective,  coordinated  Federal  delin- 
quency effort  will  be  enhanced  by  making 
funds  available  for  direct  grants  over 
which  he  has  supervisory  control.  This 
will  allow  him  to  implement  his  decisions 
as  to  what  must  be  done  in  the  area  as 
well  as  to  supplement  existing  efforts. 
Further,  by  making  funds  available  to 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  individuals,  participation  by  a  wide 
spectrimi  of  the  community  in  developing 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
juvemle  delinquency  wil  be  encouraged. 

Most  important,  all  grants,  whether 
made  to  State  agencies,  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  individuals,  will 
be  made  in  accordance  with  broad  guide- 
lines which  reflect  the  views  of  people 
who  have  long  worked  in  the  field.  These 
guidelines  encourage  the  development  of 
viable  alternatives  to  the  traditional 
juvenile  justice  system,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  replacing  large,  outmoded 
juvenile  detention  and  corrections  insti- 
tutions with  community-based  services 
and  facilities. 

For  example,  my  bill  requires  that  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  funds  a  State 
planning  agercy  receives  must  be  spent 
on  the  development  and  use  of  facilities 
designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency, 
to  divert  juveniles  from  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system,  and  to  provide  commimity- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  deten- 
tion and  correctional  facilities  used  for 
the  confinement  of  juveniles.  Witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  my  subcom- 
mittee have  testified  again  and  again 
that  large,  custodial  institutions  rarely 
succeed  in  rehabilitating  their  iiunates. 
Rather,  the  conditions  in  these  institu- 
tions usually  produce  physical  and  psy- 
chological damage  which  is  permanent. 
The  statistics  confirm  this  tragic  picture : 
the  recidivism  rate  of  institutionalized 
delinquents  is  the  highest  of  any  age 
group — 74  percent. 

My  bill  will  provide  States  with  the 
Incentive  and  with  the  resources  to  de- 
velop alternatives  to  these  large  institu- 
tions, such  as  group  homes,  halfway 
houses  and  foster-care  programs. 
Through  the  use  of  community-based 
services  and  facilities,  juveniles  will  be 
able  to  receive  the  help  they  need  while 
remaining  in  their  communities,  close  to 
the  families  and  friends  so  necessary  to 
rehabilitative  efforts. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  children 
who  have  committed  "juvenile  status 
oflfenses,"  such  as  truancy,  or  running 
away  from  home,  be  treated  separately 
from  juveniles  who  have  committed  seri- 
ous criminal  oflfenses.  Witnesses  have  told 


us  repeatedly  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  children  presently  confined 
in  large  institutions  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents are  there  because  they  are  rtm- 
aways,  truants,  or  have  destructive  home 
situations.  These  children  are  victims 
of  societal  and  parental  neglect,  and 
should  mot  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
juveniles  who  have  a  history  of  criminal 
activity. 

In  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  care 
needed  for  a  particular  child,  it  is  crucial 
to  have  adequate  diagnostic  facilities. 
Many  localities  do  not  have  such  facili- 
ties, and  thus  are  unable  to  differentiate 
among  the  children  sent  to  institutions 
in  any  meaningful  way.  The  bill  includes 
the  development  of  diagnostic  services 
on  a  statewide,  regional,  or  local  basis 
as  a  requisite  part  of  State  juvenile  de- 
linquency plans. 

One  of  the  most  successful  alternatives 
to  institutionalization  has  been  the  pro- 
bation subsidy  program,  which  is  now 
operating  in  several  States.  Under  this 
program,  a  coimty  or  unit  of  local  juris- 
diction is  reimbursed  for  every  juvenile 
it  retains  in  the  community,  rather  than 
committing  to  a  State  correctional  insti- 
tution. This  program  allows  a  child  to 
stay  at  home  while  receiving  intensive 
probation  services,  and,  in  fact,  costs  far 
less  than  institutionalization.  For  ex- 
ample, in  California,  during  the  5-year 
period  that  the  probation  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  been  operating,  commitments 
to  State  institutions  have  been  reduced 
by  15,301.  My  bill  provides  for  the  devel- 
opment of  these  and  similar  probation 
programs,  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  probation  services  in  local 
communities,  and  for  the  training  of 
probation  officers  and  other  professional 
and  paraprofessional  personnel. 

One  of  the  best  documented  problems 
facing  our  youth  today  is  that  of  drug 
abuse.  Not  only  do  drugs  destroy  the  lives 
of  many  yoimg  people,  they  are  also  the 
direct  cause  of  serious  delinquent  be- 
havior. The  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has  conducted  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  problems 
of  nonopiate  addiction  among  young 
people,  especially  with  regard  to  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates.  We  have 
found  ttiat  a  shockingly  large  percentage 
of  our  high  school,  and  even  elementary 
school,  population  have  become  involved 
in  the  abuse  of  these  dangerous  drugs, 
often  without  realizing  their  tragic  con- 
sequences. Nimierous  young  witnesses 
have  told  us  of  their  first  experiences 
with  these  drugs,  of  their  increasing  de- 
pendence and  eventual  addiction,  and  of 
the  delinquent,  often  criminal  activity  to 
which  their  drug  habits  led  them. 

My  bill  provides  for  comprehensive 
programs  of  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention  which  will  reach  even  the 
youngest  children  before  they  become 
hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  destructive 
cycle  of  drug  addiction  and  criminal 
activity.  For  those  children  who  are  al- 
ready involved  with  drugs,  my  bill  pro- 
vides for  rehabilitation  and  treatment 
programs.  As  many  correctional  authori- 
ties have  indicated,  drug  abuse  is  a  grave 
problem  both  within  juvenile  correc- 
tional institutions  and  in  the  commimi- 
ties  in  which  the  juveniles  live.  We  must 
make  a  concerted  attack  on  this  evil  if 


we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  children  for  whom  crime  becomes  a 
necessary  way  of  life. 

Many  of  the  early  signs  of  delinquent 
behavior,  or  of  problems  at  home,  first 
show  up  in  the  schools.  Any  approach  to 
delinquency  prevention  must  Include  in- 
tensive services  within  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  systems  which 
will  detect  and  divert  from  the  juvenile 
justice  system  delinquent  and  potentially 
delinquent  youth.  My  bill  emphasizes  the 
need  to  develop  such  programs  through 
the  use  of  individual  and  family  coun- 
seling, and  other  supportive  services 
within  the  structure  of  the  schools. 
Grantees  are  also  encouraged  to  provide 
training  for  professionals  and  parapro- 
fessionals  working  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents and  predelinquents  in  all  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  my  bill 
is  the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  within  the  new  Na- 
tional OfBce  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention.  The  need  for  such 
an  Institute  has  long  been  recognized. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate smd  House  have  responded  to  this 
need  by  supporting  a  similar,  although 
far  more  limited,  concept  in  the  Institute 
for  the  Continuing  Studies  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  My  proposal  would  give  the  In- 
stitute the  national  prestige,  the  author- 
ity, and  the  resources  required  to  develop 
long-range  strategies  for  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Even  more  important,  the  In- 
stitute would  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
new  National  OfiBce.  Promising  research 
results  developed  through  the  Institute 
could  be  translated  promptly  into  op- 
erating programs  in  the  field.  By  closely 
relating  the  functions  of  the  Institute  to 
the  activities  of  the  National  OflQce.  we 
will  be  effectively  closing  the  information 
gap  that  has  severely  hindered  Federal 
efforts  to  combat  delinquency  until  now. 

The  new  National  Institute  would  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  courts,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  involved  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  delinquency 
programs.  The  current  unavailability  of 
effective  technical  assistance  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  is  well  documented  and 
has  a  serious  adverse  impact.  The  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Administration's  armual  report 
foimd  that  State  delinquency  planning 
and  proposed  projects  had  been  poor 
largely  because  "a  sufiQcient  theoretical 
knowledge  base  was  lacking  and  only  an 
extremely  limited  amount  of  technical 
assistance  was  forthcoming." 

In  conjunction  with  the  technical  as- 
sistance fimction,  the  Institute  would 
serve  as  an  information  clearinghouse, 
both  collecting  all  data  related  to  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  disseminating  it 
throughout  the  coimtry.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  impact  of  vari- 
ous research  and  demonstration  prc«ram 
results  has  been  severely  limited  due  to 
the  fragmented  Federal  structure  and 
the  lack  of  any  centralized  source  of  in- 
formation. Further,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  prospective  grantee  to  ob- 
tain comprehensive  information  on  Fed- 
eral resources  available  in  the  area  of 
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juvenile  delinquency.  The  Institute  would 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  delinquency 
Information,  including  statistics,  re- 
search, availability  of  resources,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  prevention,  re- 
habilitation and  treatment  programs. 

Research  on  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  would  be  a  primary  function 
of  the  Institute.  My  bill  provides  sub- 
stantial funding  for  research  to  be  con- 
ducted both  by  Institute  personnel  as 
well  as  by  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  individuals.  The  quality 
of  these  research  projects  would  be  reg- 
ularly evaluated  and  the  findings  widely 
disseminated. 

The  Institute  would  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  conducting  training  programs 
throughout  the  country  for  persons  work- 
ing in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
such  as  policemen,  judges,  probation  of- 
ficers, corrections  personnel,  and  lay  and 
paraprofessional  workers.  In  addition, 
the  Institute  would  develop  technical 
training  teams  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  on -going  State  and  local  training  pro- 
grams for  juvenile  justice  personnel,  in- 
cluding those  who  work  with  yoimg  peo- 
ple to  prevent  delinquency.  An  Advisory 
Council  consisting  of  Government  oflB- 
cials  and  representatives  of  groups  ac- 
tively involved  in  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  control  would  consult 
with  the  Director  and  the  Administrator 
concerning  the  overall  policy  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  would  provide  vitaJly 
needed  leadership  in  developing  effective 
research,  training,  technical  assistance, 
and  information  services  relating  to  ju- 
venile delinquency.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  new  comprehensive,  coordinated 
Federal  approach  I  am  recommending. 
Appropriations  of  $500  million  over  the 
next  4  years  are  authorized  for  the  vital 
work  of  the  Institute. 

Another  component  of  my  program  to 
improve  juvenile  justice  in  America  is  a 
series  of  specific  amendments  to  existing 
Federal  law,  designed  to  guarantee  cer- 
tain basic  protections  to  juveniles  under 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

I  would  require  that,  whenever  possible, 
juveniles  be  processed  through  State  and 
local  juvenile  courts  and  correctional  sys- 
tems, and  not  in  the  Federal  courts.  Un- 
der the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act,  a  district  court  is  authorized  to  sit 
as  a  juvenile  court  to  judge  minors  who 
are  charged  with  Federal  offenses  not 
punishable  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment. Unfortunately,  neither  the  Federal 
courts  nor  the  Federal  correctional  sys- 
tem has  ever  been  properly  equipped  to 
handle  large  numbers  of  juveniles.  The 
result  has  been  that  great  numbers  of 
juveniles  have  been  shipped  away  from 
their  home  communities,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  institutionalization.  This 
dislocation  has  been  repeatedly  criticized, 
for  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  success  of  efforts  at  rehabilitation  is 
the  access  the  juvenile  has  to  stabilizing 
influences  in  the  community  he  will  re- 
turn to  after  release.  And  this  disloca- 
tion makes  very  diflQcult — or  totally  pre- 
vents— contact  of  the  juvenile  with  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family. 

By  their  very  nature.  State  courts  are 
more  likely  to  be  community  based.  My 
bill  requires  Federal  courts  to  defer  to 


State  courts,  as  long  as  the  State  court 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  offense  and  has 
adequate  rehabilitation  programs  and 
services. 

My  bill  contains  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  the  detention  or  confine- 
ment of  any  juvenile  alleged  or  foimd  to 
be  delinquent  in  any  institution  in  which 
adults — whether  convicted  or  merely 
awaiting  trial— are  confined.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  unpleasant  evidence  about 
the  conditions  in  all  our  prisons,  wheth- 
er they  deal  with  adults  or  juveniles. 

And  my  bill  is  designed  to  improve 
these  conditions.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
allowing  adult  and  juvenile  offenders  to 
be  confined  together  only  exacerbates  an 
already  difficult  problem. 

Juveniles  who  are  incarcerated  with 
hardened  criminals  are  much  less  likely 
to  be  rehabilitated.  The  older  criminals 
become  the  teachers  of  graduate  semi- 
nars in  crime.  In  addition,  we  have  heard 
repeated  charges  about  the  homosexual 
attacks  that  take  place  in  adult  institu- 
tions, and  confining  juveniles  in  such  in- 
stitutions only  increases  the  likelihood  of 
such  attacks.  There  is  no  reason  to  allow 
adults  and  juveniles  to  be  imprisoned 
together.  Only  harm  can  come  from  such 
a  poUcy,  and  I  would  forbid  it  completely. 

Under  present  law  it  is  possible  to  treat 
a  juvenile  allied  to  have  committed  an 
act  which  if  committed  by  an  adult  would 
be  a  felony  either  in  juvenile  proceedings 
or  in  criminal  proceedings.  Juvenile  pro- 
ceedings are  designed  to  rehabilitate  a 
youthful  offender  and  to  avoid  the  stigma 
of  having  a  criminal  conviction  on  a 
yoimg  person's  record.  If  at  all  r>ossible. 
therefore,  no  one  eligible  for  juvenile 
treatment  should  be  made  to  face  adult 
criminal  charges  without  the  benefit  of 
full  constitutional  protections.  Of  course, 
there  are  cases  in  which  referral  to  the 
juvenile  courts  would  be  pointless. 

My  bill  would  require  a  hearing  before 
a  Federal  district  judge  before  transfer- 
ring an  eligible  juvenile  to  adult  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Only  if  the  Federal  judge 
found,  after  hearing  all  of  the  evidence, 
that  "there  are  no  reasonable  prospects 
for  rehabilitating"  the  juvenile  before  he 
reaches  the  age  of  majority  could  the 
criminal  prosecution  take  place.  Transfer 
proceedings  could  be  instituted  only 
against  a  juvenile  age  16  and  older.  In 
all  other  cases,  he  would  be  treated  as  a 
juvenile. 

I  have  heard  too  many  stories  of  ju- 
veniles being  detained  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  having  the  nature  of 
the  charges  against  them  precisely 
stated,  and  without  sufficient  evidence 
against  them  to  make  their  detention 
legal.  I  propose  to  include  an  explicit 
statement  in  the  Federal  statutes  dealing 
with  the  treatment  of  juveniles,  requir- 
ing that  immediately  after  arrest,  each 
juvenile  be  advised  of  his  legal  rights. 
My  bill  further  requires  that  the  ju- 
venile's parents  or  guardian  be  notified 
forthwith  of  such  custody.  The  Juvenile 
must  then  be  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate who  shall  release  him  to  his  parents 
or  guardian,  unless,  after  hearing,  the 
magistrate  determines  that  detention  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  juvenile's  timely 
appearance  before  the  appropriate  court 
or  to  protect  the  safety  of  others. 
My  bill  would  also  implement  recent 


Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing  with 
the  right  to  counsel.  The  arresting  officer 
and  the  court  would  be  required  to  in- 
form the  juvenile  that  he  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  at 
all  critical  stages  of  the  juvenile  pro- 
ceedings. And  if  the  juvenile  does  not 
retain  counsel,  legal  coimsel  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  also 
establish  safeguards  for  juveniles  un- 
der Federal  jurisdiction,  guaranteeing 
them  the  constitutional  protections 
against  self  incrimination,  illegal 
searches  and  seizures,  and  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment.  These  guarantees  are 
fundamental  to  our  system  of  justice, 
and  I  believe  that  they  should  be  ex- 
tended to  juveniles  in  our  Federal 
laws. 

Finally,  my  proposed  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  would 
create  a  National  Commission  on  Stand- 
ards for  Juvenile  Justice,  composed  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
commission  would  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  juvenile  judges,  corrections  offi- 
cials, probation  and  welfare  workers,  law- 
yers, and  young  people  who  have  had  ex- 
tensive contact  and  experience  with  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  The  commission 
would  be  specifically  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  studying  the  administra- 
tion of  juvenile  justice  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  level,  including  juvenile 
court  procedures  and  conditions  of  con- 
finement in  juvenile  detention  and  cor- 
rectional facilities.  The  commission 
would,  of  course,  draw  upon  the  consider- 
able body  of  work  already  done  in  these 
areas. 

Within  2  years  of  its  inception,  the 
commission  would  make  its  recommenda- 
tions and  report  its  findings  to  Congress. 
These  recommendations  would  be  widely 
publicized,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  urged  to  adapt  their 
practices  and  procedures  to  the  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  commision. 

To  prevent  the  commission  from  be- 
coming another  impotent  study  group, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  use  these 
recommendations  as  guidelines  in  estab- 
lishing funding  priorities  as  well  as  in 
making  individual  funding  decisions. 
Thus,  the  Director  might  determine  that 
a  State  agency  or  institution  would  re- 
quire additional  funds  to  bring  it  up  to 
national  standards  established  by  the 
commission,  or  in  the  alternative,  should 
not  receive  fimds  at  all  since  it  merely 
perpetuates  outmoded,  ineffective  prac- 
tices. 

We  have  been  told  again  and  again  of 
the  wide  disparities  in  the  procedures 
governing  the  treatment  of  juveniles  at 
all  stages  of  the  adjudicatory  and  dis- 
positional process.  Many  State  juvenile 
laws  are  archaic  and  even  unjust;  fur- 
ther, they  are  often  inconsistent  with 
laws  in  neighboring  jurisdictions.  The  re- 
sult is  that  children  in  trouble  frequently 
are  deprived  of  basic  procedural  safe- 
guards, depending  on  the  particular  laws 
of  the  jurisdiction  they  are  in.  I  believe 
that  by  creating  a  National  Commission 
with  sufficient  prestige  and  authority,  we 
can  develop  basic  standards  governing 
the  treatment  of  juveniles  that  will  be 
used  as  models  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  revising  their  procedures. 
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The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  provides  an  effective  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  We  have  failed  too  long  to 
respond  in  any  meaningful  way  to  the 
crisis  of  delinquency  facing  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
give  my  bill  careful  consideration.  I  hope 
that  they  will  art  expeditiously  to  give 
this  country  the  comprehensive  coor- 
linated  juvenile  delinquency  program  it 
so  desperately  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  certain  analyses  in 
connection  therewith  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1972". 

TITLE    I — FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 
OP  PURPOSE 

FINDINGS 

Sec.    101.   The  Congress   hereby   finds — 

(1)  that  Juvenile  delinquency  is  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  In  the  United  States: 

(2)  that  the  adverse  Impact  oi  Juvenile 
delinquency  results  In  enormous  annual  cost 
and  Immeasurable  loss  In  human  life,  per- 
sonal security,  and  wasted  human  resources; 

(3)  that  existing  Federal  programs  have 
not  provided  the  requisite  direction,  coordi- 
nation, resources,  and  leadership  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  crisis  of  delinquency; 

(4)  that  juvenile  delinquency  constitutes 
a  growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare 
requiring  Immediate,  comprehensive,  and 
effective  response  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

PTJRPOSB 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  :his  Act — 

(1)  to  focus  the  resoiirces  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  about  an  immediate 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(2)  to  provide  the  necessary  additional  re- 
sources to  improve  the  quality  of  Juvenile 
justice  in  the  United  States  and  to  develop 
and  Implement  effective  methods  of  prevent- 
ing and  treating  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  to  increase  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  to  conduct  inno- 
vative, effective  juvenile  justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  and  rehabUitation  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  adequate  research, 
evaluation,  and  training  programs  and  serv- 
ices In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  na- 
tional guidelines  for  Juvenile  detention  and 
corrections  facilities,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Juvenile  Justice; 

(5)  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  to  JuvenUes 
who  come  within  Federal  Jurisdiction; 

(6)  to  establish  a  centralized  research  ef- 
fort on  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
including  an  information  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  such  research 
and  all  data  related  to  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(7)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
agencies,  institutions,  or  individuals  in  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  the  effective  and 
prompt  evaluation  of  all  F'ederally  assisted 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(8)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 
sonnel working  in  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system;  and 

(9)  to  establish  a  new  National  Office  of 


Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
coordinate,  review,  and  evaluate  all  Federally 
assisted  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
TITLE     II — AMENDMENTS     TO     FEDERAL 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  ACT 
Sec.  aoi.  Section  5032  of  title   18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  5032.  Proceeding  against  Juvenile  delin- 
quent 
"A  Juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States    unless    the    Attorney    General,    after 
investigation,  certifies  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  that  the  ju- 
venile court  or  other  appropriate  court  of  a 
State    (1)    does  not   have   Jurisdiction   over 
said  Juvenile   with   resi>ect   to  such  alleged 
act  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  or  (2)  does  not 
have  available  to  it  programs  and  services 
adequate  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Juveniles. 
"If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  so  cer- 
tify, such  Juvenile  shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
appropriate  legal  authorities  of  such  State. 
"If  Federal  Jurisdiction  is  retained  over  a 
Juvenile,  the  Attorney  General  shall  proceed 
by  Information,  and  no  criminal  prosecution 
shall  be  instituted  for  the  alleged  act  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  With  respect  to  a  Juvenile 
16  years  and  older  alleged  to  have  committed 
an  act  which  If  committed  by  an  adult  would 
be  a  felony,  criminal  prosecution  may  t>e  be- 
gun if  the  Attorney  General  moves  in  the 
appropriate    district    covirt  ■  of    the    United 
States    that    criminal    prosecution    be    un- 
dertaken and  such  court  finds,  after  hear- 
ing, that  there  are  no  reasonable  prospects 
for  rehabilitating  such  Juvenile   before  his 
majority. 

"Once  a  Juvenile  has  entered  a  plea  with 
respect  to  an  alleged  act  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency a  criminal  prosecution  based  upon 
such  alleged  act  of  delinquency  shall  be 
barred." 

Sec.  202.  Section  5033  of  this  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  5033.  Jurisdiction    and    constitutional 
safeguards 

"District  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  against  ju- 
venile delinquents.  For  such  purposes,  the 
coiirt  may  be  convened  at  any  time  and  place 
within  the  district,  in  chambers  or  otherwise. 

"A  Juvenile  charged  with  an  act  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  shall  be  accorded  the  constitu- 
tional right  guaranteed  an  adult  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, and  against  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment." 

Sec.  203.  Section  5034  of  this  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  third 
paragraph  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Attorney  General  shall  not  cause  any  Juvenile 
alleged  or  found  to  be  delinquent  to  be  de- 
tained or  confined  In  any  institution  In 
which  adult  persons  convicted  of  a  crime  or 
awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges  are  in- 
carcerated." 

Sec.  204.  Section  5035  of  this  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  5035.  Detention  of  alleged  Juvenile  de- 
linquent 

"Whenever  a  juvenile  Is  taken  into  cus- 
tody for  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  arresting  officer  shall  immedi- 
ately advise  such  Juvenile  of  his  legal  rights, 
and  immediately  notify  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Juvenile's  parents,  guardian,  or  other 
custodian  of  such  custody. 

"Such  Juvenile  may  be  detained  only  in  a 
Juvenile  facility  or  such  other  suitable  place 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  designate.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  not  cause  any  Juve- 
nile alleged  to  be  delinquent  to  be  detained 
or  confined  in  any  institution  in  which  adult 
persons  convicted  of  a  crime  or  awaiting  trial 
on  criminal  charges  are  confined.  The  Juve- 


nile shall  not  be  detained  longer  than  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  required  to  produce 
the  juvenile  before  a  magistrate. 

"The  magistrate  shall,  with  all  reasonable 
speed,  release  the  Juvenile  to  his  parents, 
guardian,  custodian,  or  other  responsible 
party  upon  their  promise  to  bring  such 
juvenile  before  the  appropriate  court  when 
requested  by  such  court  unless  the  mag- 
istrate determines,  after  hearing,  that  the 
detention  of  such  Juvenile  Is  required  to 
secure  his  timely  appearance  before  ths  ap- 
propriate court  or  to  protect  the  safety  of 
others. 

"Any  magistrate  .before  which  the  Juvenile 
may  be  brought  shall  advise  such  Juvenile, 
his  parents,  guardian,  or  other  custodian  of 
his  right  to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel 
at  all  critical  stages  of  the  Juvenile  proceed- 
ing and  that  legal  counsel  will  be  appointed 
by  the  court  if  the  Juvenile  is  unable  to 
secure  such  counsel." 

Sec.  205.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
403  of  this  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Sec. 

"5031. 

"5032. 

•5033. 

"5034. 

"5035. 

"5036. 
■5037. 


Definitions. 

Proceeding  against  JuvenUe  delin- 
quent. 

Jurisdictions  and  constitutional  safe- 
guards. 

Probation;  commitment  to  custody  of 
Attorney  General;  support. 

Detention  of  alleged  Juvenile  delin- 
quent. 

Contracts  for  support;   payment 

Parole." 

TITLE    lU— NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 
STANDARDS  FOR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

COMMISSION     ESTABLISHED 

Sec  301.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  (established  \mder 
title  rv  of  this  Act)  a  National  Commission 
on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice  (referred 
to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Commission")  to  de- 
velop standards  for  the  administration  of 
Juvenile  Justice  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level,  including  Juvenile  court  proce- 
dures and  conditions  of  confinement  in  Ju- 
venile detention  and  correction  facilities. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  15 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  tor  terms  of  two  years  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  Each  member  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  a  person  who  as  a  result  of 
his  training,  experience,  or  special  knowledge 
is  especially  qualified  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  standards  for  Juvenile  Justice,  in- 
cluding conditions  of  confinement,  to  serve 
as  models  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. As  least  five  members  so  appointed 
shall  not  have  attained  26  years  of  age  on 
the  date  of  their  appointment  and  shall  have 
actual  experience  with  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  these  five 
members  shall  be  former  adjudicated  Juvenile 
delinquents. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  its  own 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  complete  and  full  study  and  investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  in 
the  United  States,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  juvenile  court  procedures,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  confinement  In  juvenile  detention 
and  correctional  facilities,  in  order  to  develop 
standards  for  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice  to  serve  as  models  for  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
under  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  final 
report  which  shall  Include — 

( 1 )   recommendations  for  standards  of  Ju- 
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venlle   justice   and   the   reasons   underlying 
such  recommendations;  and 

(2)  recommendations  and  proposals  for 
Federal  action  which  would  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  these  standards. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  make  use  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  as 
guidelines  In  establishing  funding  priorities 
or  in  making  individual  funding  decisions, 
as  he  deems  appropriate  and  advisable. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  30 
days  after  the  submission  of  Its  final  report. 

POWERS    AND   ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  303.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold 
such  hearings  as  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions  under  this  Act, 
administer  oaths  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence  In  any  such  hearings  and  issue  sub- 
poenas to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and 
testify  and  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  In  any  such  hearing.  Any 
member  authorized  by  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  fiuictlons  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. Including  an  executive  director  who 
may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  that  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and 

(2)  to  procxire  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  (1)  Subpoenas  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  bear  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  that  purpose. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances of  witnesses  so  summoned  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  appear,  or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a 
witness  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence In  obedience  to  any  subpoena  duly 
Issued  under  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Upon 
the  certification  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  the  facts  concerning  any  such 
willful  disobedience  by  any  person  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  resides  or  Is 
found,  such  Attorney  shall  proceed  by  In- 
formation for  the  prosecution  of  such  person 
for  such  offense. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec  304.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
Who  are  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
government  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
t  on  but  shau  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  not 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $150  a  day.  Including  travel 
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time,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
imbursement for  travel,  subsistence  and 
other  necessary  expenses  inciured  by  them 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. . 

EXPENSES    OF   COMMISSION 

Sec  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion the  sum  of  $600,000  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  JUVE- 
NILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PRE- 
VENTION 

establishment  of  offioe 
Sec  401.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
(referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office 
a  Director  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Di- 
rector") who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director 
from  time  to  time  assigns  or  delegates,  and 
shall  act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or 
disabllty  of  the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Director. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  Assistant  Directors  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director.  Each  Assistant  Di- 
rector shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Di- 
rector from  time  to  time  assigns  or  delegates. 

PERSONNEL SPECIAL  PERSONNEL EXPERTS  AND 

CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Director  U  authorized  to 
select,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees.  Including  attor- 
neys,  as  are  necesary  to  perform  the  functions 
vested  in  him  and  to  prescribe  their  func- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  select, 
appoint,  and  employ  not  to  exceed  five  officers 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  Agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  Its  per- 
sonnel to  the  Director  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  now  are  hereafter  prescribed  for  OS-18 
of  the  General  SchedvUe  by  section  5332  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

VOLUNTARY  SERVICE 

Sec.  403.  The  Director  U  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  employ,  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  any  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  program,  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b) ). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  404.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)  the  term  "Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams" means  programs  and  activities  related 
to  juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  diversion, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  education,  training, 
research,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Juvenile 
justice  system  which  are  conducted  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Justice,  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  With  regard  to 
those  Federal  programs  which  appear  to  have 
only  a  tangential  or  indirect  Involvement  In 


the  area  of  JuvenUe  delinquency,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
upon  consultation  with  the  Director,  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  whether  such  programs 
come  within  the  purview  of  thU  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  IsUnds,  Guam 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territorv  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

CONCENTRATION    OF   FEDERAL    EFFORT 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
overall  planning  and  policy  and  establish  ob- 
jectives and  priorities  for  all  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  prevention,  diversion,  training,  treatment 
rehabilitation,  evaluation,  research  and  pro- 
pams  to  Unprove  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
In  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized  and  directed 
to — 

(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  federally  assisted  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  Federal  policy  regard- 
ing the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(2)  assist  operating  agencies  In  the  devel- 
opment  and  promulgation  of,  and  review 
regulations,  guidelines,  requirements,  cri- 
teria, standards,  procedures,  and  budget  re- 
quests In  accordance  with  the  policies,  priori- 
ties, and  objectives  he  establishes; 

(3)  recommend  changes  in  organization 
management,  personnel,  standards  and 
budget  requests  which  he  deems  advisable  to 
Implement  the  policies.  prloriUes,  and  ob- 
jectives he  establishes; 

(4)  conduct  and  support  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  in  lieu  of  those  cur- 
rently  being  administered; 

(5)  coordinate  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  among  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  between 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
activities  and  other  Federal  programs  and 
activities  which  he  determines  may  have  an 
important  l>earing  on  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort; 

(6)  develop  yearly,  and  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  prior  to  March  1  in 
each  year,  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  such 
programs  conducted  and  assisted  by  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  the  expenditures 
made,  the  results  achieved,  the  plans  devel- 
oped, and  problems  discovered  in  the  opera- 
tion and  coordination  of  such  programs;  and 

(7)  develop  yearly,  and  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  development  of  programs 
and  services  which  will  encourage  increased 
diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the  traditional 
Juvenile  justice  system. 

(c)  The  Director  may  require  departments 
and  agencies  engaged  in  any  activity  in- 
volving any  Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency 
program  to  provide  him  with  such  Informa- 
tion and  reports,  and  to  conduct  such  studies 
and  surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  title,  except  the  making 
of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office. 

(e)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
agency  or  institution  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such 
services  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement as  may  be  agreed   upon. 
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Sec.  406.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  where  funds  are  made  available 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 
by  an  agency,  organization,  institution,  or 
Individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  or  activity,  any  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may  be 
designated  by  the  Director  to  act  for  all  In 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  established  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  Federal 
agency,  and  the  Director  may  order  any  such 
agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirement  (as  defllned  In  such  regula- 
tions) which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  similar 
requirement  of  the  administering  agency 
or  which  the  administering  agency  does  not 
impose. 

TRANSmONAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
any  person  who  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  held  a  position  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
act  as  the  Director  of  the  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellquency  Prevention 
until  the  office  of  Director  is  for  the  first  time 
filled  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  President  may  similarly  authorize 
any  such  person  to  act  as  Deputy  Director. 

(c)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  serves  in  an  acting  capacity  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  to 
receive  the  compensation  attached  to  the 
office  in  respect  of  which  he  so  serves.  Such 
compensation,  if  authorized,  shall  be  In  lieu 
of,  but  not  in  addition,  to  other  compensation 
from  the  United  States  to  which  such  person 
may  be  entitled. 

(d)  No  Federal  officer,  department,  or 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  relieved  of  any 
responsibility  that  such  officer,  department, 
or  agency  had  on  the  date  of  enactment  otr 
this  Act  with  respect  of  any  federally  assisted 
Juvenile  delinquency  program. 

AMENDMENT    TO    TITLE    5,     UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(21)  Director,  National  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency   Prevention.'". 

(b)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(58)  Deputy  Director.  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion." 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(95)  Assistant  Directors.  National  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion." 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  409.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  $20,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Formula  Grants  Authorization 
Sec.  501.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972;  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
In  planning,  establishing,  operating,  coordi- 
nating, and  evaluating  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  more  eOectlve  education,  train- 
ing, prevention,  diversion,  treatment,  and 
rehabUltatlon  programs  to  deal  with  Juvenile 


delinquency    and    programs   to   Impove   the 
Juvenile  Justice  system. 

state  allotment 
Sec.  502.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Direc- 
tor shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  allot 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
501  for  such  year  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  population  of  people 
under  age  18,  financial  need,  and  need  for 
more  effective  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
(as  defined  in  section  404)  except  that  no 
such  aUotment  to  any  State  (other  than  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and 
the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
shall  be  less  than  $200,000. 

(b)  Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands)  and  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  such  State,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and 
for  such  year  only),  and  any  such  amount 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  allotted 
to  such  State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next 
fiscal  year;  except  that  any  such  amount  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  end  of  such  year  for 
which  it  was  allotted,  which  the  Director 
determines  will  remain  unobligated  by  the 
close  of  such  next  fiscal  year,  may  be  real- 
lotted  by  the  Director,  to  be  available  for 
the  purposes  for  which  made  until  the  close 
of  such  next  fiscal  year,  to  other  States  which 
have  need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the 
Director  deems  equitable  and  consUtent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  any  amount 
so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  allotted  and  available  to  the 
States  for  the  same  period.  Any  amount  al- 
lotted under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avaUable  to 
It.  for  the  purposes  for  which  made,  for  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years 
only),  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  to  it  for 
such  purpose  for  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal 
years;  except  that  any  such  amount,  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  first  of 
such  next  two  years,  which  the  Director  de- 
termines will  remain  unobligated  at  the 
close  of  the  second  of  such  next  two  years, 
may  be  reallotted  by  the  Director,  to  be  avaU- 
able for  the  purposes  for  which  made  until 
the  close  of  the  second  of  such  next  two 
years,  to  any  other  of  such  four  States  which 
have  need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the 
Director  deems  equitable  and  consUtent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  any  amount  so 
reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  allotted  and  avaUable  to  the 
State  for  the  same  period. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such  SUte 
under  this  part  sh^U  be  avaUable  to  pay 
that  portion  of  the  expenditures  found 
necessary  by  the  Director  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  during  such  year  of 
the  State  plan  approved  under  this  part, 
except  that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  of  the  allotments  of  such  State  for 
a  year,  or  $50,000.  whichever  is  the  least, 
shall  be  avaUable  for  such  purpose  for  such 
year.     A 

state  plans 
Sec.  503.  (a)   Any   State   desiring   to   par- 
ticipate in  this  part  shall  submit  a  State 
plan    for    carrying    out    Its    purposes.    Such 
plan  must — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  preparation,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  plan,  or  designate  such 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  supervising  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)    (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
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ferred  to  as  the  '•State  agency  ")  will  have  au- 
thority to  Implement  such  plan  In  conform- 
ity with  this  part  and  with  Federal  policy 
established  under  this  Act  and  will  include 
representatives  of  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies 
specifically  concerned  with  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency prevention,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation; 

(3)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Director,  a  detaUed  survey 
of  the  local  and  State  needs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  JuvenUe  delinquency 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  JuvenUe  Justice 
system,  Including  a  survey  of  the  JuvenUe  fa- 
culties, services,  and  programs  needed 
throughout  the  State  to  provide  an  effective 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to 
JuvenUe  delinquency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon.  and  a  detaUed  plan,  in- 
cluding itemized  estimated  costs,  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  such  a 
program; 

(4)  provide  for  coordination  and  maximum 
utilization  of  existing  and  planned  JuvenUe 
delinquency  programs  and  activities  vrtthln 
the  State,  and  require  compliance  with  the 
plan  and  cooperation  with  other  programs 
and  activities  as  a  condition  for  financial 
support  this  title; 

(5)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Director  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
cf  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  plan,  and  any 
modifications  In  the  plan,  including  the  sur- 
vey of  State  and  local  needs,  which  it  con- 
siders necessary; 

(6)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  avaUable  under  this  part  for 
any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  prac- 
tical, the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non- 
Federal  funds  that  would  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the 
programs  described  in  this  part,  and  will  in 
no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds; 

(7)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  such  State  under 
this  part  wUl  be  expended  on  the. develop- 
ment and  use  of  facilities,  programs,  and 
services  designed  to  prevent  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  divert  JuvenUes  from  the  JuvenUe 
justice  system,  and  to  provide  community- 
based  alternatives  to  detention  and  cor- 
rectional facilities  used  for  the  confinement 
cf  Juveniles; 

(8)  provide  that  the  State  will  detain  and 
treat  Juvenile  who  are  not  charged  with  or 
who  have  not  committed  offenses  that  would 
be  criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult  In 
separate  facilities  with  separate  and  distinct 
programs  from  juveniles  who  are  chEirged 
with  or  who  have  committed  offenses  that 
would  be  criminal  if  committed  by  an  adult; 

(9)  provide  for  the  development  of  an 
adequate  research,  training,  and  evaluation 
capacity  within  the  State  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Director; 

(10)  provide  for  advanced  techniques  In 
the  design  of  programs,  services,  and  facu- 
lties, such  as,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  community-based  programs,  services 
and  facilities  for  the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  for  pre-trial  dlveraion  from  the 
Juvenile  justice  system,  and  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quents through  the  development  of  foater- 
care  and  shelter  care  homes,  group  homes, 
halfway  houses,  and  any  other  designated 
residential,  community-based  treatment  or 
rehabilitative  faculty  or  service; 

(B)  diagnostic  faculties  and  services  on  a 
statewide,  regional,  or  local  basis; 

(0)  expanded  use  of  probation  aa  an  alter- 
native to  incarceration,  including  programs 
of  probation  subsidies,  probation  caseloads 
commensurate  with  recognized  optimum 
standards,  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
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probation  officers  and  other  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel  according  to 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Director,  and 
community-oriented  programs  for  the  su{>er- 
vlsion  of  Juvenile  probationers  and  parolees; 

(D)  comprehensive  programs  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention,  and  programs  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  ad- 
dicted and  drug  dependent  youth  (as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act); 

(E)  delinquency  prevention  programs,  in- 
cluding individual  and  family  counseling,  use 
and  training  of  professionals  and  parapro- 
fessionals  and  other  supportive  services  with- 
in the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
systems  to  detect,  work  with,  and  divert  from 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system  delinquent  and 
potentially  delinquent  youth; 

(11)  provide  for  special  training  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  to  work 
effectively  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(12)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use,  proper  disbursement  of  an 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
this  title; 

(13)  provide  assurances  that  assistance  wUl 
be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  migrant, 
Indian,  and  other  minority  group  youth; 

(14)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title: 

(b)  Funds  authorized  under  section  501 
of  this  part  may  be  used  to  develop  the  State 
plan  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Part  B — Special  Emphasis  Prevention  and 
Treatment   Programs 

PROGRAM     and    authorization 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  and 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals— 

(1)  to  develop  and  implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with 
respect  to  JuvenUe  deUnquency  prevention, 
diversion,  treatment  and  rehabUltatlon; 

(2)  to  evaluate  those  new  approaches, 
techniques,  and  methods; 

(3»  to  foster  the  establishment  of  new  or 
expanded  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
and  activities  (as  defined  In  Section  404); 

(4 1  to  develop  and  Implement  effective 
means  of  diverting  JuvenUes  from  the  formal 
adjudicatory  process  and  from  traditional 
forms  of  institutionalization:   and 

(5)  to  develop  and  Implement  programs 
and  activities  to  improve  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  such  agency,  organization  Insti- 
tution, or  individual  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant,  or  enter  into  any  contract  under  this 
part,  shaU  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Dl- 
rector^may  prescribe.  Each  such  application 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
lor  Which  assistance  under  this  title  Is  sought 
Will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrjrlng  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section; 

(3)  provide  for  a  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  program; 

(4)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  pro- 
gram activities  shall  be  made  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  require;  and 

(5)  provide   for   such   fiscal    control   and 
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fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  dis- 
bursement, and  accurate  accounting  of  funds 
received  under  this  title. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $75  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  $150  mlUion  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $225  mlUlon  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $300 
mlUion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

Sec  505.  Payments  under  this  title,  ptxrsu- 
ant  to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (af- 
ter necessary  adjustment.  In  the  case  of 
grants,  on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursements,  and  In  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Director  may  determine. 

WrrHHOLDING 

Sec  506.  Whenever  the  Director,  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  title, 
finds— 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantlaUy  with  any  such  provision; 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  recipient  of  his 
findings  and  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Director  untU 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has 
been,  or  will  promptly  be,  corrected. 
TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

NATION AI.   institute 

Sec  601.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  National  Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  a  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice  (refererd  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  "Institute"). 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  Administrator  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  the  National  Of- 
fice of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention. Acting  through  the  Institute,  the 
Director  shall  take  any  action  consistent 
with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  functions 
stated  in  this  title. 

COORDINATION    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 
FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  602.  The  Institute,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Administrator,  is 
authorized  to — 

( 1 )  assist  and  serve  in  a  consulting  capac- 
ity to  Federal,  State,  and  local  courts,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies  in  the  development, 
maintenance,  and  coordination  of  a  full 
range  of  programs,  faculties  and  services  for 
education,  diagnosis,  prevention,  counseling, 
training,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  with 
respect  to  JuvenUe  delinquency  problems; 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
government  programs  and  services,  and  pro- 
grams and  services  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  and  Implement 
JuvenUe  delinquency  programs; 

(3)  serve  as  an  information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematically  the  data  obtained  from 
studies  and  research  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  Institutions,  or  individuals  on  Ju- 
venUe delinquency.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  programs  for  prevention  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency,  training  of  youth  corrections 
personnel,  and  rehabilitation  and  treatment 
of  Juvenile  offenders;  and 

(4)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  informa- 
tion center  for  the  collection,  preparation, 
and  dissemination  of  all  Information  regard- 
ing JuvenUe  delinquency,  including  State 
and  local  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  treatment  plans,  avallabUity  of  resources, 
training  and  educational  programs,  statistics, 
and  other  pertinent  data  and  Informctlon. 


RESEARCH  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  603.  (a)  The  Institute  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate  all 
forms  of  research  relating  to  the  causes,  so- 
ciological aspects,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency:  and 

(2)  make  grants  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency,  institution,  or  orga- 
nization, and  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
any  agency,  organization,  institution,  or  in- 
dividual to  carry  out  such  research;  and  to 
otherwise  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  to  the  Director  on  the  research 
programs  funded  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing a  review  of  the  results  of  such  research, 
an  assessment  of  the  application  of  such  re- 
siUts  to  existing  and  to  new  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs,  and  detailed  recommenda- 
tions for  further  research  to  be  conducted 
under  this  section. 

TRAINING    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.   604.    (a)    The   Institute,   under   the 
-supervision  and  direction  of  the  Administra- 
tor, is  authorized  to — 

(1)  devise  and  conduct  in  various  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States,  seminars 
and  workshops  providing  continuing  studies 
for  persons  engaged  In  working  directly  with 
Juveniles  and  Juvenile  offenders; 

(2)  devise  and  conduct  a  training  program 
of  short  term  Instruction  in  the  latest 
proven  effective  methods  of  prevention,  con- 
trol, anc  treatment  of  Juvenile  deUnquency 
for  law  enforcement  officers,  Juvenile  welfare 
workers,  JuvenUe  Judges  and  Judicial  per- 
sonnel, probation  officers,  correctional  per- 
sonnel, and  other  persons,  including  lay  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel,  connected  with 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  JuvenUe 
delinquency; 

(3)  develop  technical  training  teams  to 
aid  In  the  development  of  training  programs 
for  professional  and  paraprofesslonal  per- 
sonnel within  the  several  States  and  with 
State,  local,  and  private  agencies  which  work 
directly  with  young  people  to  prevent  and 
treat  JuvenUe  delinquency. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
any  public  or  private  agency,  institution,  or 
Individual  to  carry  out  training  programs 
authorized  by  this  title,  to  evaluate  their 
effectiveness,  sjid  to  otherwise  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  605.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  which  shall  advise,  con- 
sult with,  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Office  and  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Institute  concerning  the  overall  policy 
and  operations  of  the  Institute. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shaU  consist  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, and  15  persons  having  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
following  categories : 

(1)  law  enforcement  officers  (two  persons); 

(2)  Juvenile  or  famUy  court  Judges  (two 
persons) ; 

(3)  probation  personnel  (two  persons) ; 

(4)  correctional  personnel  (two persons); 

(5)  representatives  of  private  organizations 
concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency  (five 
persons);  and 

(6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  estab- 
lished under  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968.  Title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
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Act  of  1968,  or  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1972  (two  per- 
sons). 

(c)  Members  appointed  by  the  President  to 
the  Advisory  Council  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
four  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment, except  that  for  the  first  composition 
of  the  Council,  one-third  of  these  members 
shall  be  appointed  to  one-year  terms,  one- 
third  to  two-year  terms,  and  one-third  to 
three-year  terms;  thereafter  each  of  these 
member's  terms  shall  be  for  four  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  appointed  to  the  Council  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  IneflBclency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(d)  While  performing  their  duties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  reimbursed  under 
Government  travel  regulations  for  their  ex- 
penses, and  members  who  are  not  employed 
full  time  by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  In  addition  a  per  diem  of  $100  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  i>ersons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council.  The  Council  shall  es- 
tablish Its  governing  rules  of  procedure. 

AUrHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  603.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  $100  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  $150  million  for  the 
f  sual  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Summary    and    Analysis    or   the    Jxtvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
or  1972 

TTTLE    l:     FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    Or 
PURPOSE 

This  title  sets  forth  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive, expanded  Federal  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  briefly 
outlines  the  activities  encompassed  by  the 
Act. 

Findings.  This  section  essentially  sum- 
marizes the  problem  and  includes  genersd 
statements  concerning  the  alarming  Increase 
In  juvenile  delinquency,  the  adverse  Impact 
of  juvenile  delinquency  on  our  society,  the 
failure  of  Federal  delinquency  programs  to 
provide  the  necessary  direction,  coordination, 
resources,  and  leadership,  and  the  need  for 
an  immediate  and  effective  Federal  govern- 
mental response  to  the  crisis  of  delinquency. 

Purpose.  This  section  sets  forth  the  objec- 
tives the  Act  is  designed  to  achieve.  Such 
objectives  Include  coordination  of  Federal 
delinquency  programs;  authorization  of  ad- 
ditional resources:  creation  of  centralized 
research,  training,  technical  assistance,  and 
evaluation  activities;  development  of  na- 
tional giiidelines  for  the  administration  of 
juvenile  Justice,  including  conditions  of  con- 
finement; and  finally,  adoption  of  basic  pro- 
cedural protections  for  juveniles  under  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction. 

TITLE   n:    AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   FEOERAI.  JXTVE- 
NILE DXLINqUENCT  ACT 

This  title  sets  forth  a  series  of  spectflc 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  (Sees.  6032-6035  of  Title  18)  de- 
signed to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  to 
Juveniles  who  come  within  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Deference  to  local  courts.  In  cases  involv- 
ing Juveniles,  Federal  courts  would  be  re- 
quired to  defer  to  state  courts  whenever  the 
state  court  has  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offense  and  has  adequate  rehabilitation 
programs  and  services.  The  Federal  courts 
and  the  Federal  correctional  system  have 
never  been  properly  equipped  to  handle  large 


numbers  of  Juveniles  with  the  result  that 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquents  are  frequently 
transferred  away  from  their  home  commu- 
nities for  treatment.  By  deferring  Jurisdic- 
tion to  state  courts,  the  barmfvU  effects  of 
this  dislocation  would  be  reduced. 

Transfer  hearing.  In  Federal  cases  where 
a  juvenile  age  16  and  older  could  be  prose- 
cuted either  as  a  Juvenile  or  as  an  adult,  a 
Federal  District  Judge  would  be  required 
to  conduct  a  hearing  and  find  that  "there 
are  no  reasonable  prospects  for  rehabilita- 
tion" before  a  Juvenile  could  be  prosecuted 
as  an  adult  criminal.  The  Attorney  General 
now  has  sole  discretion  to  make  this  deter- 
mination. 

Procedural  safeguards.  The  bill  requires 
that  juveniles  be  advised  of  their  rights  and 
taken  before  a  committing  magistrate  im- 
mediately upon  arrest,  and  that  pre-adjudi- 
catlon  detention  is  permitted  only  If  a  mag- 
istrate determines,  after  hearing,  that  de- 
tention is  necessary  to  seciire  the  Juvenile's 
timely  appearance  before  the  appropriate 
court  or  the  safety  of  others.  The  bill  also 
accords  Juveniles  the  constitutional  protec- 
tions against  self  incrimination,  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures,  and  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

Right  to  counsel.  The  bill  Implements 
Supreme  Court  decisions  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  counsel,  including  the  right  of  indi- 
gent Juveniles  to  have  court  appointed 
coiinsel. 

Prohibition  against  commingling.  The  bill 
prohibits  the  deitentlon  or  confinement  of 
juveniles  in  institutions  in  which  adults 
who  are  convicted  or  awaiting  trial  are  con- 
fined. 

TITLE  m:  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  STANDARDS 
rOR  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

The  Act  creates  a  National  Commission 
composed  of  15  members  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Commission  is  to  be  broadly 
representative  of  persons  who  have  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  Juvenile  justice 
field,  such  as  Juvenile  judges,  corrections 
officials,  probation  and  welfare  workers, 
lawyers,  and  young  people.  At  least  five  of 
the  members  will  be  under  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  including  two  who  are  former  •    •   • 

Charge.  The  Commission  is  specifically 
charged  to  study  the  administration  of 
juvenile  justice  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  level,  including  juvenile  covu-t  pro- 
cedure and  conditions  of  confinement  in 
Juvenile  detention  and  correctional  facili- 
ties. The  Commission  would,  of  course,  draw 
upon  the  considerable  body  of  work  already 
done  in  these  areas.  The  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  hearings,  administer  oaths, 
and  Issue  subpoenas  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Title. 

Within  two  years  of  its  inception,  the 
Commission  would  report  to  the  Congress 
Its  recommendations  for  standards  for  ju- 
venile detention  and  correctional  facilities, 
and  guidelines  for  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  juvenile  system.  The  rec- 
pmmendations  of  the  Commission  would  be 
widely  publicized,  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  urged  to  adapt  their 
practices  and  procedures  to  conform  to  the 
national  standards. 

Implementation  of  recommendations. 
Upon  completion,  these  recommendations 
may  be  used  by  the  Director  as  guidelines 
In  establishing  funding  priorities  as  well  as 
in  making  individual  funding  decisions.  For 
example,  the  Director  might  determine  that 
an  applicant  agency  or  institution  would 
require  additional  funds  to  bring  it  up  to 
national  standards  established  by  the  Com- 
mission, or  in  the  alternative,  should  not 
receive  funds  at  all  since  it  merely  perpet- 
uates outmoded.  Ineffective  practices. 

Authorization.  Authorization  for  the  hir- 
ing of  a  professional  staff  and  for  a  two  year 
appropriation  of  $600,000  is  provided. 


TITLE  IV:  NATIONAL  OFFICE  OP  JUVENILE  JUSTICE 
AND  DELINQUENCY   PREVENTION 

This  title  establishes  a  new  National  Of- 
fice ill  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  adminls-' 
tering  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act.  The  Office  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  is  assisted  by  a  Depu- 
ty Director,  three  Assistant  Directors,  and 
such  other  employees  as  are  necessary  to 
perform  the  duties  vested  in  him.  The  Di- 
rector also  has  the  authority  to  hire  con- 
svUtants  and  to  request  the  detailing  of 
personnel   from  other  Federal  agencies. 

Patterned  after  the  new  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  would  have  supervisory 
and  coordinating  power  over  all  Federal  ju- 
venile delinquency  programs.  This  concept 
Is  central  to  the  bill.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  Federal  effort  to  date  has 
been  badly  fragmented  and  lacking  in  di- 
rection, and  has  had  virtually  no  impact 
in  reducing  the  spiralling  rate  of  JuvenUe 
crime.  The  President  responded  to  the  drug 
abuse  crisis  by  proposing  a  centralization 
of  program  authority  in  one  office;  this  bill 
recognizes  that  a  similar  response  !s  war- 
ranted in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Programs  Included.  The  programs  which 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  Include  those 
conducted  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Labor,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Justice,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  on  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Office,  is  authorized 
to  determine  whether  additional  programs 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 

Authority  and  powers  of  the  Director.  The 
Director  will  provide  overall  planning  and 
policy  and  establish  objectives  and  priorities 
for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
and  activities  relating  to  prevention,  diver- 
sion, training,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
evaluation,  research,  and  programs  to  im- 
prove the  Juvenile  justice  system.  Specifically, 
he  would  be  authorized  to: 

"(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  Federally  assisted  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  Federal  policy  re- 
garding the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency; 

"  (2)  assist  operating  agencies  In  the  devel- 
opment and  promulgation  of,  and  review 
regulations,  guidelines,  requirements,  criteria, 
standards,  procedures  and  budget  requests  in 
accordance  with  the  policies,  priorities,  and 
objectives  he  establishes; 

"(3)  recommend  changes  in  organization, 
management,  personnel,  standards,  and 
budget  requests  which  he  deems  advisable  to 
implement  the  policies,  priorities,  and  ob- 
jectives he  establishes; 

"(4)  conduct  and  support  evaluation  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activ- 
ities supplementary  to  or  in  lieu  of  those  cur- 
rently being  administered;  and, 

"(5)  coordinate  Federal  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  among  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  between 
Federal  JuvenUe  delinquency  programs  and 
activities  and  other  Federal  programs  and 
activities  which  he  determines  may  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  juvenile  delinquency  effort." 

The  Director  of  the  National  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  would  be  the  q>okesman  and 
central  coordinator  for  the  entire  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  effort.  He  would  have 
broad  supervisory  review  over  the  operation 
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of  programs  in  other  agencies,  and  would  be 
responsible  for  reporting  on  their  effective- 
ness and  for  making  budgetary  and  program- 
matic recommendations  to  the  President. 

The  need  for  centralized  authority  has  been 
recogmzed  by  both  major  Federal  agencies 
operating  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency— LEAA  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  In  annotmc- 
Ing  the  decentralization  of  authority  to  Re- 
gional Offices  last  May,  the  Administrator  of 
LEAA  specified  that  juvenile  delinquency 
programs  would  be  excepted  from  this  de- 
centralization and  that  supervisory  control 
would  remain  in  Headquarters.  The  exception 
was  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
scope  of  juvenile  delinquency  problems  and 
the  need  for  central  coordination  and  review. 
Further,  the  Youth  Development  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  (within 
D/HEW),  in  its  annual  report  of  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  activities,  concluded 
that  Federal  efforts  to  combat  delinquency 
demonstrate  "a  lack  of  priorities,  emphasis 
and  direction,"  and  that  State  planning  has 
been  "spasmodic  and  ineffective."  The  report 
recommended  that  a  new  national  program 
be  created  to  provide  coordination  and  lead- 
ership for  all  delinquency  related  efforts — 
Federal,  State  and  local. 

Annual  Report.  The  Director  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  anntially  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office,  on  problems  encountered  In  the 
operation  and  coordination  of  the  various 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs,  and 
on  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  deal 
with  Juvenile  delinquency.  He  is  also  required 
to  develop  annually  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
with  particular  emphasis  on  prevention  and 
diversion. 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  routine, 
housekeeping  sections  in  Title  IV,  such  as 
transitional  provisions.  Joint-funding,  volun- 
tary service,  and  personnel  provisions. 

Appropriations.  Appropriations  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  '72,  $20  mllUon  for  Fiscal  "TS, 
$25  million  for  Fiscal  '74,  and  $30  million 
for  Fiscal  '75  are  authorized. 


TITLE   V:    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    STATE 
AND    LOCAL    PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  exercising  supervisory  power 
over  existing  Federal  efforts,  the  Director  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Formula  Grants.  Funds  appropriated  imder 
this  part  will  be  reserved  for  grants  to  state 
planning  agencies  in  accordance  with  certain 
basic  goals  set  forth  in  the  bill.  These  goals 
include : 

(1)  the  development  and  use  of  facilities 
and  services  designed  to  prevent  Juvenfle 
delinquency,  to  divert  Juveniles  from  the 
juvenile  Justice  system,  and  to  provide  com- 
mimity-based  alternative  to  traditional  de- 
tention and  correctional  institutions; 

(2)  the  use  of  advanced,  innovative  tech- 
niques in  the  design  of  programs,  services 
and  facilities,  such  as,  but  not  limited  to  the 
foUovrtng: 

(a)  community-based  services,  programs, 
and  faculties  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  for  pre-trial  diversion  from 
the  JuvenUe  justice  system,  and  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Juvenile  delinquents  through 
the  development  of  foster-care  and  shelter 
care  homes,  group  homes,  halfway  houses, 
and  any  other  designated  residential,  com- 
munity-based treatment  or  rehabUltatlve 
faculty  or  services; 

(b)  diagnostic  faculties  and  services  on  a 
statewide,  regional,  or  local  basis; 

(c)  expand  use  of  probation  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  Incarceration,  including  programs  of 
probation  subsidies,  probation  caseloads 
commensurate  virith  recognized  optimum 
standards,  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
probation  officers  and  other  professional  and 
paraprofesslonal     personnel     according     to 


standards  promulgated  by  the  Director  and 
community-oriented  programs  for  the  super- 
vision of  JuvenUe  probationers  and  parolees; 

(d)  compreheslve  programs  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention,  and  programs 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicted  and  drug  dependent  youth;  and 

(e)  delinquency  prevention  programs,  in- 
cluding individual  and  family  oounseUng, 
use  and  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professlonals  and  other  supportive  services 
within  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion systems  to  detect,  work  with,  and  divert 
from  the  juvenile  justice  system  delinquent 
and  potentially  delinquent  youth. 

Grants  will  be  allocated  among  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  population  of  people  under 
age  18.  financial  need,  and  need  for  more 
effective  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

Appropriations  of  $250  milUon  are  author- 
ized over  the  next  four  years  for  state  grants. 

Special  Emphasis  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Programs.  Funds  under  this  part  will 
be  used  for  grants  or  contracts  with  public 
Of  private  agencies,  organizations,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals.  These  grants  will  de- 
velop and  Implement  new  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  foster  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  including  effort*  to 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  and  improve 
the  JuvenUe  justice  system,  as  well  as  develop 
programs  to  divert  Juveniles  from  the  tradi- 
tional JuvenUe  justice  system. 

Direct  funding  authority  will  aUow  the 
new  Office  to  provide  additional  overaU  re- 
sources for  juvenile  deUnquency  prtigrams 
and  to  maintain  the  funding  flexibility  re- 
qiared  to  develop  innovative  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  deUnquency.  Moreover,  the 
abUlty  of  the  Director  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment an  effective,  coordinated  Federal  delin- 
quency effort  wUl  be  enhanced  by  making 
funds  available  for  direct  grants  over  which 
he  has  superviscwy  control.  This  wiU  allow 
him  to  Implement  his  decisions  as  to  what 
must  be  done  in  the  area  as  weU  as  to  supple- 
ment existing  efforts. 

Authorization.  The  Act  authorizes  $75  mil- 
lion  for  Fiscal  '72,  $150  mlUlon  for  Fiscal  '73 
$225  million  for  fiscal  "74,  and  $300  million 
for  Fiscal  '76  for  grants  under  this  part. 

TITLE    VI :     NATIONAL    INSTllUTE    FOR    JUVEmLE 
JUSTICE 

This  title  establishes  a  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice,  which  will  be  the  re- 
search, training,  and  technical  assUtance 
arm  of  the  National  Office.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  Administrator,  appointed  by 
the  Ettrector  of  the  Office,  The  Institute  is 
closely  tied  to  the  operation  of  the  Office, 
and  the  Director  is  authorized  to  act  through 
the  Institute  to  carry  out  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  For  example,  although  ee- 
tabllshing  a  uniform  evaluation  system  for 
delinquency  programs  Is  the  responslbUlty 
of  the  Director,  he  may  choose  to  delegate 
that  responslbUlty  to  tlie  Institute. 

Teolmlcal  assistance.  The  Institute  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  courU,  institutions,  and 
Individuals  involved  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing deUnquency  programs.  The  cur- 
rent unavallabUlty  of  effective  technical  as- 
sistance Is  weU  documented  and  has  had  a 
serious  adverse  Impact.  The  TDDPA  annual 
report  found  that  state  delinquency  plan- 
ning and  proposed  projects  had  been  poor 
largely  because  "a  sufficient  theoretical 
knowledge  base  was  lacking  and  only  an  ex- 
tremely limited  amount  of  technical  assist- 
ance was  forthcoming."  The  Institute  will 
provide  a  central  source  for  this  vltaUy 
needed  technical  assistance. 

Information  clearinghouse.  In  conjunction 
with  the  technical  assistance  function,  the 
Institute  wiU  serve  as  an  information  clear- 
inghouse, both  collecting  all  data  related  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  disseminating  it 
throughout   the   country.   There  is  general 


agreement  that  the  Impact  at  various  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  results 
has  been  severely  limited  due  to  the  frag- 
mented Federal  structure  and  the  lack  of 
any  centralized  source  of  Information.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  prospec- 
tive grantee  to  obtain  comprehensive  infor- 
mation of  Federal  resources  available  in  the 
area  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Institute 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
delinquency  Information,  Including  statis- 
tics, research,  avaUablllty  of  resources,  and 
Federal,  State,  and  local  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

Research  and  demonstration.  Research  will 
be  a  central  function  of  the  Institute,  con- 
ducted both  by  Institute  personnel  and  by 
outside  agencies,  institutions,  or  individuals. 
The  quality  of  these  research  projects  will 
be  regularly  evaluated  and  the  findings 
widely  disseminated.  Those  which  prove  ef- 
fective can  then  be  adapted  for  use  on  a 
broad  scale  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 
By  relating  the  research  function  closely  to 
the  program  funding  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Office,  the  bill  will  permit  promising 
research  results  to  be  treanslated  promptly 
Into  operating  programs  in   the  field. 

Training.  The  Institute  is  also  responsible 
for  conducting  training  programs  (directly 
or  by  contract)  throughout  the  country  for 
persons  working  in  the  Juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem, such  as  policemen,  judges,  probation 
officers,  corrections  personnel,  and  welfare 
workers.  In  addition,  the  Institute  would 
develop  technical  training  teams  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  on-going  state  and  local 
training  programs  for  professional  and  para- 
professlonal personnel  who  work  with  young 
people  to  prevent  and  treat  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Advisory  Council.  The  BUI  establishes  an 
Advisory  CouncU  to  advise  and  consult  vrith 
the  Direct<»  of  the  National  Office  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Institute  concerning 
the  overaU  poUcy  and  operaUons  of  the  In-  • 
stitute.  The  Council  will  consist  of  20  per- 
sons, including  Federal  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  groupe  working  in 
the  area  of  JuvenUe  delinquency.  Members 
of  the  CouncU  wUl  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  terms  of  four  years. 

Authorization.  Amounts  authorized  for 
appropriation  to  the  Institute  are  $50  mU- 
lion  for  Fiscal  "72.  $100  mUUon  for  Fiscal  '73, 
$160  mUllon  for  Fiscal  '74,  and  $200  miUion 
for  Fiscal  '76. 

Section-by-Section   Analysis   or  the   Pro- 
visions OF  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 

LINQUENCT   PREVENTION    ACT    OF    1972 
TTTLE  I :   FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

ThU  title  sets  forth  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive, expanded  Federal  approach  to 
the  problems  of  JuvenUe  delinquency,  and 
briefly  sets  forth  the  objectives  the  Act  is 
designed  to  achieve. 


TITLE  n:  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  ACT 

This  title  amends  sections  6032-6036  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
deal  with  proceedings  in  Federal  courts 
against  JuvenUe  delinquents  to  provide  that: 

1.  JuvenUes  otherwise  eligible  to  be  treated 
as  JuvenUes  in  Federal  courts  shall  be  tried 
in  State  courts  unless  (a)  the  State  court 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction,  or  (b)  the  SUte 
courts  do  not  have  adequate  rehabUitatlon 
and  treatment  services; 

2.  Adult  criminal  prosecutions  of  JuvenUes 
age  16  and  older  alleged  to  have  committed  a 
felonlotis  act  may  be  commenced  only  if  a 
Federal  judge  finds,  after  a  hearing,  that 
"there  are  no  reasonable  prospects  for  re- 
habUltating"  the  juvenile  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  majority; 

3.  JuvenUes  shall  be  accorded  the  consti- 
tutional protections  against  self  incrimina- 
tion, unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment; 
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4.  No  Juveni:?  may  be  detained  or  confined 
In  any  Institution  in  which  adults  are  In- 
carcerated; 

5.  Juveniles  must  be  advised  of  their  rights 
and  taken  before  a  committing  magistrate 
Immediately  upon  arrest; 

6.  No  Juvenile  may  be  detained  prior  to 
adjudication  of  delinquency  unless  the  mag- 
istrate determines,  after  hearing,  that  such 
detention  Is  required  to  secure  the  Juvenile's 
timely  appearance  In  court  or  to  protect  the 
safety  of  others: 

7.  Juveniles  must  be  advised  of  their  rights 
to  counsel,  and  If  they  do  not  obtain  coun- 
sel, the  court  must  appoint  counsel  for  them. 

TITLE  m:  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  STANDARDS 
FOB   JUVENILE   JUSTICE 

Sec.  301.  This  section  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Standards  for  Juvenile 
Justice,  consisting  of  15  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  2  years.  The 
Commission  will  be  broadly  representative 
of  persons  who  have  had  extensive  experience 
In  the  Juvenile  Justice  field,  such  as  Juvenile 
Judges,  corrections  officials,  probation  and 
welfare  workers,  lawyers,  and  young  people. 
At  least  5  of  the  members  must  be'under  26 
years  of  age  on  the  date  of  their  appointment. 
Including  two  who  are  former  adjudicated 
Juvenile  delinquents. 

Sec.  302.  This  section  sets  forth  the  duties 
of  the  Commission.  Specifically,  the  Com- 
mission Is  to  make  a  complete  study  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  in  the 
United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Juvenile  court  procedure  and  the  conditions 
of  confinement  In  juvenile  detention  and 
correctional  facilities  In  order  to  develop 
standards  for  the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice  which  will  serve  as  models  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Within  two 
years,  the  Commission  will  report  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  Congress. 
These  recommendations  may  be  used  by  the 
Director  as  funding  guidelines. 

Sec.  303.  This  section  sets  forth  the  powers 
and  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
Commission.  Specifically,  the  Commission,  or 
any  Subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
bold  hearings  to  perform  Its  duties,  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  to  take  evidence  in  such  hear- 
ings, to  issue  subpoenas  to  compel  witnesses 
to  appear,  and  to  compel  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence  In  any  hearing.  The 
section  also  directs  the  executive  branch  of 
tLe  Government,  Including  independent 
agencies  thereof,  to  furnish  information  to 
the  Commission  upon  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman.  The  Chairman 
is  further  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  com- 
pensation of  staff  personnel  and  to  procure 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants.  Sub- 
poenas Issued  by  the  Commission  shall  bear 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1821  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  shall  apply  to  witnesses  sum- 
moned to  appear.  A  subpoenaed  witness  who 
willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  appear,  or 
who  refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness  or  to 
testify,  or  who  falls  to  produce  subpoenaed 
evidence,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500,  or  Imprisoned  for  a  term  of 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Upon 
the  certification  of  the  Chairman  of  any  such 
willful  disobedience,  a  United  States  Attor- 
ney shall  proceed  by  Information  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  person  for  the  offense. 

Sec.  304.  This  section  establishes  compen- 
sation rates  for  members  of  the  Commission. 
Sec.  305.  This  section  authorizes  appropri- 
ations of  $600,000  for  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

TITLE      IV :        NATIONAL       OFFICE       OP       JUVENILE 
JUSTICE    AND    DELINQUENCY    PREVENTION 

Sec.  401.  This  section  establishes  a  new 
National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  administered  by  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Director  Is 


assisted    by   a   Deputy   Director   and   three 
Assistant  Directors. 

Sec.  402.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  employ  personnel,  hire  consultants, 
and  request  the  detailing  of  personnel  from 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  403.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  accept  voluntary  service  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  404.  This  section  establishes  the  defi- 
nition  of   "Juvenile   delinquency   programs" 
to  mean  those  which  are  conducted  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Justice  and  the  Office  of 
Economic     Opportunity     in     the     area     of 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  diversion, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  education,  train- 
ing, research,  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  system.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  is  authorized  to 
determine     whether     additional     programs 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  Act.  TlUs 
section  also  defines  the  term  "state"  to  in- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Sec.  405.  This  section  sets  forth  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  Director.  He  is 
the  spokesman  and  central  coordinator  for 
the  entire  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort. 
He   has    broad   supervisory   review    over   the 
operation  of  programs  in  other  agencies,  and 
is  responsible  for  reporting  on  their  effec- 
tiveness and  for  making  budgetary  and  pro- 
grammatic   reconunendations    to    the    Presi- 
dent. Specifically,  this  section  authorizes  the 
Director    to   provide    overall    planning    and 
policy  and   to   establish  priorities   and   ob- 
jectives  for   all    Federally    assisted    Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  activities.  Further, 
he  is  authorized  to  recommend  changes  in 
organization,   management,   budget   request, 
and  standards  in  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies  and   priorities   he   has   established;    to 
conduct  evaluations  of  the  performance  of 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs;  and 
to  coordinate  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
and    related    activities    among    all    Federal 
agencies.  The  Director  is  required  to  report 
annually  on  the  activities  of  the  Office,  on 
problems  encountered  in  the  operation  and 
coordination  of  the  various  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  and  on  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  efforts  to  deal  with  Juvenile 
delinquency.  He  Is  also  required  to  develop 
annually  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency   and   the   development   of   pro- 
grams and  services  which  will  encourage  in- 
creased diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the  tra- 
ditional Juvenile  Justice  system.  In  addition, 
there  are  certain  routine  provisions  regard- 
ing cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  delegation  of  functions. 

Sec.  406.  This  section  establishes  proce- 
dures for  Joint  funding  of  programs  by  more 
than  one  Federal  agency,  including  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement. 

Sec.  407.  This  section  sets  forth  transi- 
tional provisions  regarding  the  appointment 
of  an  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director. 

Sec.  408.  This  section  sets  forth  routine 
amendments  to  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  Include  the  National  Office  for 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  within  its 
purview. 

Sec.  409.  This  section  authorizes  appropri- 
ations of  $15,000,000  for  Fiscal  '72,  $20,000,- 
000  for  Fiscal  '73,  $25,000,000  for  Fiscal  *74 
and  $30,000,000  for  Fiscal  "75. 

TITLE    V:     FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    STATE    AND 
LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Formula  Grants 
Sec.  501.  This  section   authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $25,000,000  for  Fiscal  "72;   $50,- 
000,000  for  Fiscal  "73;   $75,000,000  for  Fiscal 
"74;  and  $100,000,000  for  FUcal  "75  to  assist 


the  States  In  planning,  establishing,  operat- 
ing, coordinating,  and  evaluating  projects  for 
the  development  cf  more  effective  education, 
training,  prevention,  diversion,  treatment! 
and  rehabilitation  programs  to  deal  with 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  programs  to  im- 
prove the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Sec.  502.  This  section  provides  that  funds 
under  this  part  are  to  be  allocated  equitably 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
p>opulatlon  of  people  under  age  18,  financial 
need,  and  need  for  more  effective  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  as  defined  in  Section 
404.  No  allotment  to  any  State,  except  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  be  less  than  $200,000.  The  Director  is 
authorized  to  reallocate  unused  or  surplus 
funds  to  other  states  as  he  deems  advisable. 
Sec.  603.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  make  grants  to  state  agencies  to 
develop  and  implement  comprehensive  state 
plans  for  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
services.  The  requirements  which  these  plans 
must  meet  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
subsections : 

Sec.  503(a)(1).  This  subsection  requires 
the  plan  to  designate  a  single  state  agency 
for  supervising  the  preparation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan. 

Sec.  503(a)(2).  This  subsection  requires 
that  the  designated  State  agency  will  in- 
clude representatives  of  organizations  and 
groups  concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

Sec.  503(a)(3).  This  subsection  requires 
the  State  agency  to  submit  a  detailed  survey 
of  State  and  local  needs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  a 
comprehensive  program  to  meet  those  needs. 
Sec.  503(a)(4).  This  subsection  requires 
that  the  applicant  State  provide  for  maxi- 
mum coordination  and  utilization  of  existing 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs  within  the 
State. 

Sec.  503(a)(5).  This  subsection  requires 
regular  reporting  by  the  State  agency  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  carried  out  under 
the  State  plan. 

Sec.  503(a)(6).  This  subsection  requires 
adequate  assurances  that  Federal  funds  will 
be  used  to  supplement  rather  than  supplant 
State  funds. 

Sec.  503(a)(7).  This  subsection  requires 
that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  funds  a 
State  receives  under  this  part  will  be  spent 
on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
the  diversion  of  juveniles  from  the  Juvenile 
justice  system,  and  the  development  of  com- 
munity-based alternatives  to  traditional  de- 
tention and  correctional  facilities. 

Sec.  503(a)(8).  This  subsection  provides 
that  Juveniles  who  are  not  charged  with  or 
who  have  not  committed  substantive,  crimi- 
nal offenses  must  be  detained  or  treated  in 
separate  facilities  with  separate  programs 
from  Juveniles  who  are  charged  with  or  who 
have  committed  criminal  offenses.  This  would 
Include  runaways,  truanta,  neglected  chil- 
dren, persons  in  need  of  supervision  (PINS) , 
and  Incorriglbles. 

Sec.  503(a)(9).  This  subsection  encour- 
ages the  states  to  develop  research,  training, 
and  evaluation  activities  related  to  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Sec.  503(a)(10).  This  subsection  encour- 
ages the  States  to  develop  community-based 
prevention,  diversion,  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
forte.  Including  development  of  foster-care 
and  shelter  care  facilities,  group  homes,  half- 
way houses,  and  other  community-based,  res- 
idential facilities  and  services.  The  subsec- 
tion provides  for  diagnostic  services  and  fa- 
cilities, and  the  expanded  use  of  probation, 
the  funding  of  probation  subsidy  programs, 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  probation 
personnel,  and  community-oriented  pro- 
grams for  the  supervision  of  probationers 
and  parolees.  This  subsection  also  provides 
for  comprehensive  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  education  programs  and  treatment  and 
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rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  addicted 
and  dependent  youth.  It  further  requires  a 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  effort  which 
Includes  family  and  Individual  counseling, 
use  and  training  of  professional  and  para- 
professional  personnel  for  work  within  the 
schools  in  order  to  detect,  work  with,  and 
divert  youngsters  who  are  either  delinquent 
or  potentially  delinquent  from  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system. 

Sec.  503(a)  (11).  This  subsection  requires 
States  to  provide  special  training  of  profes- 
sional and  paraprofesslonal  personnel  to 
work  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  remaining  sections  contain  routine 
administrative  provisions  regarding  account- 
ing and  reporting  procedures,  equitable  as- 
sistance to  minority  group  youth  and  use  of 
funds  under  this  part  to  develop  the  required 
State  plan. 

Part  B — Special  emphasis  prevention  and 
treatment  programs 

Sec.  504.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  Institutions,  and 
individuals  to  develop  and  Implement  new 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; to  evaluate  those  new  approaches; 
and  to  foster  new  or  expanded  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  activities.  It  also 
provides  for  the  development  of  diversion 
programs  and  programs  to  Improve  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  system. 

Authorized  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part  are  $75  million  for  Fiscal  '72; 
$150  million  for  Fiscal  '73;  $225  million  for 
Fiscal  '74,  and  $300  mUllon  for  Fiscal  '75. 

This  section  also  contains  routine  admin- 
istrative provisions  regarding  accounting,  ad- 
ministrative, and  reporting  procedures  for 
grantees. 

Sec.  505.  This  section  establishes  payment 
procedures  for  grants  or  contracta  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  506.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  withhold  funds  from  a  grantee  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  The  Director  Is  required  to  give  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

TITLE  VI :    NATIONAL  rNSTITUTE  FOR  JUVENILE 
JUSTICE 

Sec.  601.  This  section  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  within 
the  National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  Administrator  appointed  by 
the  Director. 

Sec.  602.  This  section  sets  forth  the  co- 
ordination and  technical  assistance  func- 
tions of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  Is  au- 
thorized to  encourage  and  assist  public  and 
private  agencies,  courts,  institutions,  and 
Individuals  involved  in  developing  and  Im- 
plementing delinquency  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, ths  In-mtute  will  serve  as  an  inform.i- 
tion  clearinghouse,  both  collecting  all  data 
related  to  Juvenile  delinquency  and  dis- 
seminating It  throughout  the  country. 

Sec.  603.  This  section  authorizes  the  In- 
stitute to  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordi- 
nate all  types  of  research  relating  to  Juvenile 
delinquency.  Research  will  be  conducted  both 
by  Institute  personnel  and  through  grants 
and  contracta,  by  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  Individuals.  The 
Administrator  is  required  to  report  annually 
on  research  activities,  including  a  review 
of  research  resulta  and  an  assessment  of 
their  applicability  to  operating  programs. 

Sec.  604.  This  section  authorizes  the  In- 
stitute to  devise  and  conduct  training  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  for  persons 
working  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  such 
as  policemen.  Judges,  probation  officers,  cor- 
rections personnel,  and  paraprofesslonal 
workers.  In  addition,  the  Institute  wUl  de- 
velop technical  training  teams  to  aid  In  the 
development  of  on-going  state  and  local 
training  programs  for  professional  and  para- 


professlonal personnel  who  work  directly 
with  young  people  to  prevent  and  treat  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Sec.  605.  This  section  establishes  an  Advi- 
sory Council  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Office  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Institute  on  the  policy  and 
operations  of  the  Institute.  The  Council  shall 
consist  of  20  members,  including  Federal  offi- 
cials and  representatives  of  groups  specifically 
working  in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  four  years. 

Sec.  606.  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $50  million  for  Fiscal  '72,  $100 
million  for  Fiscal  '73,  $150  million  for  Fiscal 
'74,  and  $200  million  for  Fiscal  '75  for  the 
work  of  the  Institute. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.J.  Res.  198.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Prefjideht  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  of  March 
20-26,  1972,  as  "American  Football  and 
Basketball  Coaches  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMERICAN  FOOTBALL  AND  BASKETBALL  CONFER- 
ENCE  1972 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  to  designate 
Max-ch  20  to  March  26  as  "American 
Football  and  Basketball  Coaches  Week." 

During  that  period,  the  1972  Ameri- 
can Football  and  Basketball  Conference, 
designed  to  instruct  coaches  in  the  most 
sophisticated  training  and  coaching 
techniques,  will  be  held  at  Notre  Dame 
University  at  South  Bend  in  my  home 
State  of  Indiana. 

I  am  constantly  impressed  by  the  im- 
portant role  which  amateur  and  profes- 
sional athletics  play  in  American  society. 
At  the  age  of  8  years,  Little  Leaguers 
learn  about  the  discipline  and  sports- 
manship which  accompany  the  best  com- 
petitive sports;  these  habits  as  well  as 
pride  in  physical  coordination  are 
strengthened  for  boys  and  girls  during 
the  next  10  years  in  high  school  phj'sical 
education  classes.  But  this  Nation's  en- 
joyment of  athletics  does  not  stop  upon 
graduation  from  school;  the  ove; whelm- 
ing attendance  records  at  professional 
games  Is  ample  tribute  to  the  satisfaction 
brought  by  spectator  sports. 

Unfortunately  it  is  sometimes  forgot- 
ten that  behind  the  r.potlight,  away  from 
the  glare  of  publicity,  ai-e  the  men  and 
\^omen  who  provide  the  foundation  and 
expertise  for  the  football  and  basketball 
which  spectators  so  enjoy.  I  refer  to 
the  athletic  directors,  coaches,  trainers, 
and  physical  fitness  specialists  who  work 
year  round  to  prepare  for  a  short  season 
of  fast,  exciting  games,  and  high  compe- 
tition. 

Despite  some  of  the  notions  that  sports 
are  simp'e  skills,  the  truth  is  that  proper- 
ly played  athletics  require  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  before 
the  opening  whistle.  The  Notre  Dame 
Conference  provides  clinics  and  lectures 
on  subjects  as  diverse  as  offensive  drills, 
passing,  ball  control  offense,  zone  press 
drills,  and  orthopedic  conditions  involv- 
ing the  developing  athlete. 

Besides  the  expected  discussions  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  techniques  in  both 
football  and  basketball,  the  participants 
in  the  conference  will  consider  the  im- 
pact of  social  attitudes  on  team  compati- 
bility, motivation,  morale  and  will  hear 


a  presentation  by  three  doctors  on  po- 
tential injuries  from  which  coaches  must 
protect  their  players. 

The  conference  this  March  promLses  to 
be  exciting  and  worthwhile  for  thase  par- 
ticipating. It  is  another  step  toward  mak- 
ing popular  sports  as  safe  and  sophisti- 
cated as  possible.  I  urge  Senators  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  so  as  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  occasion.  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  198 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  the  nation's  top 
coaches,  athletic  directors,  officials,  trainers 
and  other  physical  fitness  educators  will  be 
gathered  in  South  Bend.  Indiana,  March  23- 
26,  1972,  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  for 
the  1972  American  FootbaU  and  Basketball 
Conference,  and 

Whereas,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  sporting 
world  will  be  focused  on  the  Conference  and 
the  four  days  of  coaching  clinics,  seminars, 
panel  discussions  and  demonstrations  taking 
place  there :  Therefore  it  is 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
March  20-26,  1972,  shall  be  known  as 
"American  Football  and  Basketball  Coaches 
Week." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2659 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pelli  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2659,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  procedure  to  investigate 
and  render  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  grievances  and  cp- 
peals  of  employees  of  tlie  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

S.   2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2994,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  compensation  of  inno- 
cent victims  of  violent  crime  in  need ;  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  payment 
of  such  compensation;  to  authorize  an 
insurance  program  and  death  and  dis- 
ability benefits  for  public  safety  officers: 
to  provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  <Mr.  HAR-rKE)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  cf  S.  3121,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
for  5  years. 

S.    3022 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3022.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  $2  bills 
bearing  the  portrait  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. 

S.    3131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3131.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javtts,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
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tlon  4,  a  joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  proclamation  of  School  Bus  Safety 
V/eek. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLT7TION  171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nev.'  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>. 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  171,  designating 
March  1972  as  Exceptional  Children's 
Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTmON  189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),   the   Senator   from   Connecticut 
iMr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurnsy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from    Maryland    (Mr.    M/\thias)     were 
added   as   cosponsors    of   Senate   Joint 
Resolution  189,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  March  26, 
1972,  to  April  1, 1972,  as  National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War-Missing 
in   Action    and    to    designate    Sunday, 
March  26, 1972,  as  a  national  day  of  pray- 
er for  these  Americans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

senate  resolution  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  P.is- 
TORE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  180,  calling  for  an  end  to  the 
violence  and  bloodshed  in  Northern 
Ireland. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
59 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
THE  LOAN  OP  A  PAINTING  TO  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  do 
Rufus  King,  Lewis  Cass,  John  Brecken- 
ridge,  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Alton 
Parker  all  have  in  common?  The  an- 
swer is  that  each  man  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful contender  for  the  White  House. 

As  we  move  into  1972,  a  presidential - 
election  year,  the  Nation  once  again 
girds  itself  for  the  onslaught  of  candi- 
dates, noncandidates,  and  other  assorted 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  In  commemo- 
ration and  remembrance  of  America's 
unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
National  Portrait  Gallery  will  host  a  spe- 
cial exhibit  of  their  portraits. 

Beglrming  on  April  14,  1972,  and  ex- 
tending through  September  5,  1972,  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  will  feature 
the  portraits  of  men  and  women  who 
ran  for  the  roses,  but  who  got  caught  in 
a  briar  patch  along  the  way.  The  exhi- 
bition will  include  over  75  portraits  and 
himdreds  of  items  of  political  memora- 


bilia relating  to  elections  from  1796  to 
1968. 

The  resolution  I  am  today  introducing 
authorizes  the  loan  of  the  Cornelia 
Fasset  painting,  "The  Electoral  Commis- 
sion of  1877,"  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  for  use  in  the  exhibit.  This  his- 
toric painting  will  be  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  visual  representation  of  the  very 
important  Tilden-Hayes  contest  of  1876, 
which  will  be  discussed  at  some  length 
in  one  of  several  historical  essays  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  exhibition  catalogs. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Board  of 
Regents,  I  am  delighted  to  offer  this 
resolution.  Its  adoption  will  enable  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  see  history 
through  art.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
this  matter  speedy  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  resolution  reads  : 

S.  Con.  Res.  59 

Resolved  by  tfte  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, lend  the  Cornelia  Fasset  painting, 
"The  Electoral  Conunisslon  of  1877".  located 
in  the  Capitol,  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  exhibit 
of  political  memorabilia  relating  to  elections 
from  1796  to  1968.  Such  loan  shall  be  made 
so  that  the  portrait  shall  be  available  for 
display  by  the  National  Portrait  OaUery  not 
later  than  AprU  14,  1972,  and  under  proce- 
dures that  will  assure  its  proper  preserva- 
tion, display,  and  return  to  the  Capitol  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  September  6,  1972. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
60— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1971 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  for  Mr. 
Magnuson  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution :  , 

S.  CoN.  Res.  60 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act  of  1971"  held  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

senate    concurrent    RESOLtmON     48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  48,  relating  to  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

senate    CONCUKRENT    resolution     55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NTTsoN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55,  calling  for  the  recognition  of 
Bangladesh  as  an  independent  foreign 
coimtry. 


FOREST  LANDS  RESTORATION  AND 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  878 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  for  far 
too  many  years,  our  forests  have  been 
overcut.  If  those  practices  continue,  ul- 
timately there  will  be  no  forests.  "Ul- 
timately" may  be  much  sooner  than  we 
think. 

One  consequence  of  this  overcut  prac- 
tice has  been  the  employment  of  in- 
creased nimibers  of  men  engaged  by  the 
timber  industry,  men  whose  jobs  are 
now  thieatened  by  the  changing  priori- 
ties of  our  Nation  and  growing  environ- 
mental concerns. 

Some  individuals  may  experience  job 
losses  as  a  result  of  reduced  Federal  tim- 
ber sales  as  we  regear  forest  management 
to  quality,  multiple  use  management. 
These  job  reductions  will  probably  be  lo- 
cal or  regional  in  nature  and  will  re- 
quire that  individuals  be  retrained  for 
productive  work. 

I  believe  tliat  the  Federal  Govemmrat 
is  obligated  to  these  individuals.  The  Na- 
tion is  demanding  changing  priorities  in 
our  national  forests,  and  rightly  so.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  continuing  ob- 
ligation to  the  men  who  work  in  the 
woods,  an  obligation  to  prevent  their  loss 
in  income  or  emplojrment. 

Therefore,  today  I  introduce  an 
amendment  to  my  bill.  S.  1734,  for  com- 
prehensive management  of  the  Nation's 
forest  lands.  My  amendment  to  the  bill 
provides  for  financial  assistance,  job  re- 
training, relocation  assistance,  and  em- 
ployment counseling  to  any  employee  in 
the  timber  industry  who  should  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  provides  job  protection 
to  the  men  in  the  woods  and  insures 
that  they  shall  have  jobs.  It  assures  that 
no  man  shall  be  wanting,  because  of  im- 
plementation of  this  bill. 

A  nation  can  be  no  less  concerned 
about  its  human  beings  than  about  its 
land.  This  amendment  will  make  the  total 
bill  protective  both  of  humans  and  the 
land. 


COMMUTER     EMERGENCY     RELIEP 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  873 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  I  cosponsored  an  amendment 
to  the  Revenue  Act  that  would  have  re- 
tained the  automobUe  excise  tax  as  a 
source  of  funds  for  mass  transit  and 
related  programs. 

I  proposed  using  the  excise  tax  for  this 
purpose  because  I  am  convinced  that  to 
create  an  efficient  national  pubUc  trans- 
portation system,  we  must  have  an  as- 
sured and  adequate  level  of  funding.  We 
do  not  have  that  today. 

In  fiscal  1971,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  62.9  percent  of  the  transportation 
dollar  on  highways  as  contrasted  with 
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2.8  percent  aa.  mass  transit.  The  present 
congressional  authorization  of  $3.1  bil- 
lion for  mass  transit  for  a  5-year  period 
ending  in  fiscal  1975,  falls  far  short  of 
the  $32  billion  that  the  urban  mass 
transportation  administration  estimates 
is  required  over  the  next  decade.  To  com- 
poimd  the  problem,  the  administration 
has  frozen  $300  million  out  of  this  year's 
already  insufficient  $900  million  budget 
for  mass  transit. 

I  urge  Congress  to  ccmtinue  to  seek 
ways  to  increase  the  amount  of  fimds  for 
mass  transit.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe 
we  need  to  extend  emergency  assistance 
to  transportation  systems  that  are 
caught  in  the  vise  of  increased  costs  and 
decreased  riders.  For  more  and  more 
systems,  this  financial  squeeze  is  becom- 
ing fatal. 

Senator  Williaics  has  introduced  the 
Commuter  Emergency  Relief  Act  (S. 
870)  that  would  provide  such  relief.  I 
fully  support  the  Williams  bill  and  today 
offer  two  amendments  to  S.  870  that  will 
make  it  easier  for  cities  to  sustain,  im- 
prove, and  expand  their  transit  systems. 
The  first  amendment  would  change  the 
ratio  of  assistance  for  emergency  grants 
and  interim  assistance,  as  defined  in  the 
Williams  bill,  from  a  67:33  ratio  of  Fed- 
eral to  local  dollars,  to  a  90: 10  ratio.  The 
second  amendment  would  amend  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  so  that  the 
90: 10  ratio  would  apply  to  all  capital  im- 
provement grants  and  loans. 

Mass  transit  systems  simply  cannot  be 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
fares  from  future  passengers.  And  local 
property  taxpayers,  already  overbur- 
dened by  fiscal  demands,  usually  cannot 
afford  the  one-third  matching  fimd  re- 
quirement. Where  a  50  percent  local 
share  is  demanded,  the  financial  burden 
Is,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive. 

The  Nation's  highways  have  been  built 
with  90  percent  Federal  funds  and  10 
percent  local  moneys.  I  believe  the  same 
ratio  that  has  been  so  successful  in  build- 
ing the  Nation's  highways  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  task  of  building  an  adequate 
public  transportation  system. 

Recently,  citizens  of  New  York  State 
voted  down  a  $2.5  billion  bond  issue  for 
both  mass  transit  and  highwasrs.  While 
the  State's  share  would  have  been  greater 
for  mass  transit  than  for  highways,  the 
different  ratios — 67:33  for  mass  transit, 
90:10  for  highways — meant  that  the 
highway  program  would  get  a  larger  in- 
fusion of  Federal  dollars.  Had  the  ratios 
been  equal,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  speculate 
that  the  voters  would  have  approved  the 
bond  issue.  I  think  they  felt  that  the  dis- 
parity in  the  ratios  subverted  their  desire 
for  more  mass  transit. 

By  establishing  equivalent  ratios  for 
mass  transit  and  highways,  we  will  be 
giving  expression  to  a  widespreawl  desire 
for  better  public  transportation.  The  10 
percent  local  share  proposed  In  my 
amendments  will  enable  commimities  to 
preserve  their  existing  transit  systems 
and  construct  new  ones.  If  these  amend- 
ments are  passed.  I  think  we  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  In  our  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Rkco&d  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  873 

On  page  3,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'two-thirds  of  the  net 
project  cost'  In  the  fifth  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '90  per 
centum  of  the  net  project  cost'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'one-sixth  of  the  net 
project  cost'  In  the  proviso  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  5  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '40  per  centum  of  the  net  project 
cost': ". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) ". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  5  through  8, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "90 
per  centum  of  the  net  capital  charge,  and 
the  amount  provided  by  the  applicant  shall 
not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  net 
capital  charge.  The  net  capital  charge  is  that 
portion  of  the  total  amounto  required  to  pay 
such  interest  and  discharge  such  obligations 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  paid  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues  during  the  year  in  which  the 
grant  is  made,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  22  through  24, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total  amoimt 
required  to  defray  such  deficit,  and  the 
amount  provided  by  the  grant  applicant  shall 
not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  required  to  defray  such  deficit." 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    874 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  other 
Acts  dealing  with  higher  education. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    875 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  no  human 
problem  has  been  of  greater  concern  to 
me  than  that  of  the  plight  of  our  elderly 
and  handicapped  citizens.  One  of  the 
major  challenges  of  our  time  is  to  enable 
our  older  and  handicapped  Americans 
to  participate  in  the  bounty  of  this 
prosperous  Nation. 

Many  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
men  and  women  of  America  have  not 
shared  In  the  aflSuence  of  our  coimtry, 
for  one  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  age  and  disability  is  its  effect  on  one's 
capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Over  3 
million  aged,  blind  and  permanently 
disabled  persons,  poor  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  must  rely  on  wel- 
fare for  subsistence. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women,  re- 
gardless of  their  age  and  disability,  still 
want  to  work.  For  them,  work  is  the 
only  means  to  supplement  meager  wel- 
fare payments.  More  Important,  work 
is  a  chance  for  a  little  bit  of  independ- 
ence and  dignity,  and  an  end  to  total 
Isolation  and  helplessness.  Poverty,  one 


must  remember,  is  far  more  than  a  state 
of  income;  it  is  also  a  state  of  mind,  a 
state  of  health,  and  a  state  of  purpose- 
fulness. 

Yet,  HJl.  1  places  strict  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  money  a  recipient  can 
earn  without  suffering  a  loss  in  benefits, 
discouraging  many  elderly  and  handi- 
capped (>ersons  from  seeking  meaning- 
ful employment.  Under  H.R.  1,  the  earn- 
ings disregard  for  blind  or  disabled 
persons  or  couples  Is  only  $85  plus 
half  the  balance  of  earned  income  per 
month.  For  aged  persons  or  couples  it  is 
the  ludicrous  sum  of  $60  plus  one- 
third  the  balance  of  earned  Income  per 
month. 

I  have  repeatedly  argued  against  the 
wisdom  of  earnings  limitations  which 
contradict  the  high  value  our  society 
places  on  independence  and  the  willing- 
ness of  individuals  to  support  themselves. 
I  have  already  introduced  legislation  to 
increase  the  earnings  limitation  for  the 
elderly  on  social  security.  Today,  I  am 
Introducing  this  amendment  to  liberalize 
the  earnings  disregard  for  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  on  welfare  to  allow 
these  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
for  a  fuller  and  more  productive  life. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  875 
On  page  292,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
out  through  line  10  on  page  293  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  an 
eligible  spouse  of  an  Individual,  (A)  the 
first  $1,600  per  year  (or  proportionately 
smaller  amounts  for  shorter  periods)  of 
earned  income  not  excluded  by  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  plus  one-half 
of  the  remainder  thereof,  (B)  an  amount 
equal  to  any  expenses  reasonably  attribut- 
able to  the  earning  of  any  income,  and  (0) 
such  additional  amounts  of  other  Income, 
where  such  individual  or  such  spouse  has  a 
plan  for  achieving  self-support  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  plan; 

On  page  294,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"COST  or  living  adjustbient 

"(c)  (1)  For  any  calendar  year  commencing 
after  December  31,  1973,  the  dollar  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  whichever  of  the  following  Is 
the  greater : 

"  (A)  the  dollar  amount  specified  In  subsec- 
tion vb)(3); 

"(B)  the  dollar  amount  in  effect  (after  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection)  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year;  or 

"(C)  the  dollar  amount  prescribed  for  such 
year  under  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  the  term  'base  quarter'  means  the 
calendar  quarter  ending  June  30.  1972; 

"(U)  the  term  'computation  quarter'  means 
any  calendar  quarter  ending  Jime  30  of  any 
year  after  1972;  and 

"  (ill)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  base 
quarter  or  for  any  computation  quarter  shall 
be  the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  Index  for 
the  3  months  in  such  quarter. 

"(B)  If,  for  any  computation  quarter,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  exceeds,  by  not  less  than 
3  per  centum,  such  index  for  the  base 
quarter,  the  dollar  amount  specified  In  sub- 
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section  (b)  (3)  shall,  for  the  calendar  year 
commencing  on  the  following  JEOiuary  1, 
be  deemed  to  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  specified  In  such  subsection  plus  a 
percentage  of  such  amount  equal  to  the  per- 
centage (rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth 
of  one  percent )  by  which  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  such  computation  quarter  exceeds 
such  Index  for  the  base  qiiarter.  Such  deemed 
amount  shall,  if  It  is  not  a  multiple  of  $1.00. 
be  Increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
$1.00. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before 
November  1  of  each  calendar  year  after  1972, 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  amount 
which  the  amount  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  (3)  will,  after  application  of  thk.8ub8ec- 
tlon,  be  deemed  to  be  for  the  sifcceedlng 
calendar  year. 

On  page  294,  line  8,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (d)  ". 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    87fl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2333)  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  local  governments  in  support 
of  community  development  activities. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    878 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries, I  wish  to  announce  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  2732,  the  Offender 
Rehabilitation  Act,  beginning  at  11  ajn. 
on  February  15,  1972,  in  room  457  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  quieting  of  old  criminal  rec- 
ords that  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  em- 
ployment of  rehabilitated  first  offenders. 
I  believe  it  represents  a  vital  step  needed 
to  begin  facing  the  problem  of  recidivls- 
tic  crime  in  our  Nation. 

These  are  continuation  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  and  additional  days  will 
be  necessary  to  carefully  consider  this 
proposed  legislation.  Additional  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  February  22,  23, 
and  24  in  room  2228  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  at  10  a.m. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusico  in  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries,  room  6306,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  myself, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  on  February  23,  1972,  at  9:30 
ajn.  in  6226  New  Senate  Office  Building 
on  S.  2196,  a  bill  to  establish  the  District 
of  Columbia  Development  Bank. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  on  this  legis- 
lation should  contact  Miss  Carrie  John- 
son, minority  staff  director,  6222  New 
Senate  Office  Building  or  225-8797,  by  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  February  18. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ECONOMY  IMPROVES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  economy.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  a  feature  ar- 
ticle quoting  tJie  executive  vice  president 
of  the  prestigious  Western  Pennsylvania 
National  Bank  makes  a  i>olnt  that  con- 
ditions of  the  economy  are  getting  bet- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  urge 
Senators  to  analyze  carefully  the  com- 
ments offered  by  the  professional  bank- 
ers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows : 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Feb.  4, 
1972) 

VVFNB:  The  Recovery  Is  Upon  Us 

(By  Jack  Markowltz) 

Sure,  say  the  skeptics,  everybody's  fore- 
casting stronger  business  but  when  Is  It 
going  to  get  here? 

Well,  Western  Pennsylvania  National 
Bank's  top  economists  say  it  already  Is 
here — visibly — and  that.  In  fact,  Pittsburgh's 
economy  shows  leading  signs  of  it. 

"We're  feeling  stronger  about  our  forecast 
than  before,  and  we've  raised  It  on  a  few 
points,"  Dr.  Maurice  Mann,  WPNB  executive 
vice  president,  told  newsmen  yesterday. 

As  tangible  recovery  signs  he  cited:  strong 
gains  in  retail  and  auto  sales.  Improvements 
in  the  government's  "leading  indicators"  for 
both  November  and  December;  higher  marks 
in  consumer  sentiment,  and  "the  production 
nxunbers  are  better." 

Retail  sales,  if  they  continue  spirited  are 
bound  to  stir  up  inventory  rebuilding,  Mann 
thinks. 

As  for  the  federal  budget,  with  its  deep 
Deficits  for  this  year  and  next,  it's  a  storm 
signal  for  possible  renewed  Inflation  up 
ahead — but  meanwhile,  a  massive  boost  to 
the  economy's  spending  stream,  what  with 
Increased  defense  outlays,  federal  employe 
pay  raises  and  a  hike  In  Social  Security 
benefits. 

"Public  policy."  said  Mann.  "Is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  make  the  forecast  a 
reality." 

Dr.  David  L.  Smith,  WPNB  vice  president 
and  economist,  said  1971  was  a  "disappoint- 
ing" year  for  Pittsburgh's  economy,  but  the 
crying  towel  was  more  suited  to  their  first 
eight  than  the  last  four  months. 

Since  the  August  low  point,  after  agree- 
ment on  a  new  steel  coiitract.  employment 
In  this  region  has  grown  faster — seasonally- 
adjusted — than  In  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

And  those  gains,  said  Smith,  cover  the 
waterfront  from  primary  metals  (srt;eel)  — 
with  a  seasonally-adjusted  18  per  cent  more 
hands  at  work  now  than  In  the  summer  dol- 
drums— to  retail  trade,  other  services,  govern- 
ment employes  and  constructloQ. 


In  manufacturing,  Pittsburgh  employment 
has  gained  twice  as  fast  as  the  nation's.  In 
non-manufacturing,  three  times  faster.  One 
puzzlement:  a  sharp  rise  In  the  district's 
state  and  local  government  employees. 

Vigorous  auto  sales  here,  says  Dave  Smith, 
are  one  sign  of  the  better  jobs  picture:  "the 
last  four  months  have  laid  the  basis  for  an 
even  stronger  1972."  His  guess  for  area  un- 
employment by  year's  end:  "under  5  per 
cent,"  versus  over  6  per  cent  now. 

Mann  and  Smith  are  far  less  sanguine, 
though,  about  the  likelihood  of  a  market 
drop  In  unemployment  nationally. 

Most  joblessness  chronically  will  not  re- 
spond to  better  business  activity,  according 

to  Maurle  Mann,  because  It  is  "structural" 

that  Is,  frozen  into  certain  depressed  locali- 
ties, or  wounded  Industries  (like  aerospace) 
or  In  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  solution  would  Involve  massive  train- 
ing programs,  a  challenge  to  restrictive  union 
practices  and  other  hot  political  potatoes 
that  Mann — a  onetime  high  official  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  the  Budget — does  not  see  the 
Administration  reaching  for  at  this  point. 

Someday  someone's  going  to  have  to,  he 
says. 

Meanwhile,  despite  a  forecast  of  sharply 
rising  corporate  profits — 19  per  cent  up!  to 
$57  billion,  he  looks  for  relatively  slow  re- 
hiring of  work  forces  laid  off  during  cost- 
cutting  drives. 

"Everybody's  aim  Is  to  Improve  productiv- 
ity," he  says. 

Hence,  unemployment  will  average  SVi 
per  cent  In  1972.  only  dipping  toward  5  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mann  also  warns  that  the  wage  and  price 
control  program  may  be  "emasculated  be- 
fore the  Job  of  curbing  inflation  Is  com- 
pleted." If  the  WPNB  forecast  U  overly  opti- 
mistic. It's  In  the  price  area,  he  admitted. 

The  bank  predicts  just  3>/2  per  cent  infla- 
tion in  1972,  which  would  be  the  lowest  In 
five  years,  versus  1971's  4.6  per  cent. 

Mann  also  expects: 

Long  and  short-term  money  rates  to  begin 
rising.  ("I  could  be  wrong  tomorrow  but  we 
think  we've  seen  the  last  prime  rate  cut.") 

A  10  per  cent  rise  In  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, to  about  $1,155  billion. 

Real  growth  of  6'/2  per  cent  (the  first  time 
In  four  years  It  will  beat  the  Inflation  rate.) 

A  10  per  cent  boost  In  business  spending 
for  plant  and  eqvilpment,  picking  up  si>eed 
as  the  year  progresses. 

Nine  per  cent  gains  In  consumer  spending; 
special  strength  In  durable  goods. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND— FAITH  IN 
THE  SYSTEM  IS  SHATTERED 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  privately  with  Irish  Foreign 
Minister  Hillery  to  discuss  the  present 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the 
aftermath  of  Londonderry.  I  hope  that 
Minister  Hillery's  visit  to  our  coimtry  will 
help  to  convince  our  leadership  that  our 
country  should  take  a  stand  on  this 
issue. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  basic  issues 
at  stake  in  Northern  Ireland  have 
too  often  been  obscured  by  the  more  dra- 
matic events  taking  place  there.  I  hope 
that  more  Senators  will  take  the  time  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  long  and 
complex  background  to  the  violence  in 
Ulster  and  examine  the  measures  called 
for  in  Senate  Resolution  180.  In  this 
connection  I  note  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  is  the  most  recent  cosponsor  of 
this  proposal  to  end  the  bloodshed. 
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Last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  pre- 
sented two  excellent  analyses  of  the 
present  situation  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  I  previously  had 
printed  in  the  Record  articles  by  both  of 
these  writers,  Anthony  Lewis  and  Ber- 
nard Weinraub.  These  two  newspaper- 
men have  continued  their  excellent  job 
of  reporting  a  very  volatile  and  little 
imderstood  subject.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  both  of  their  articles,  en- 
tiUed  "Can't  Stay  In,  Can't  Get  Out," 
written  by  Anthony  Lewis,  and  "Faith 
in  the  System  Is  Shattered"  written  by 
Bernard  Weinraub,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biutain:  Can't  Stat  In,  Can't  Get  Oxrr 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London. — "Now  for  our  Irish  wars,"  says 
King  Richard  II,  full  of  confident  vigor  in 
Act  n  of  Shake6p>eare's  play.  He  returns  from 
Ireland  In  the  next  act  a  broken  man,  ready 
to  say: 

For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  ^.eath  of  kings. 

English  kings  and  politicians  have  been 
trying  to  master  the  Irish  problem  for  800 
years,  and  few  of  them  to  their  benefit.  The 
struggle  has  most  often  turned  out  to  be  self- 
destructive,  draining  their  energies  abroad 
and  producing  division  at  home. 

Now  once  again  Ireland  domlnatee  British 
political  life.  The  pressures  have  been  build- 
ing up,  along  with  the  toll  of  violence  In 
Ulster,  for  three  years.  Then,  last  Simday, 
came  the  killing  of  13  Catholic  civilians  by 
British  soldiers  In  Londonderry.  It  was  one  of 
those  incidents  that  dramatizes  history,  mak- 
ing clear  the  direction  of  events. 

The  political  effect  for  Britain  became 
quickly  visible.  There  was  an  Immediate  flow 
of  emotion  In  the  House  of  Commons,  al- 
most a  throwfo€u;k  to  the  unruly  Irish  debates 
there  a  century  ago.  Bemadette  Devlin,  th* 
Catholic  radical  from  Ulster,  crossed  the  floor 
to  punch  the  Home  Secretary,  Reginald 
Maudllng — and  was  not  even  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker  lest  martyrdom  raise  the 
temperature  even  higher. 

More  significant  than  Mlse  Devlin's  assault, 
or  the  fiery  words  In  many  Commons  speech- 
es, was  the  new  sense  of  division  between  the 
parties  on  the  Irish  issue. 

Conservative  ministers  and  backbenchers 
cheered  the  British  Army  and  had  haxdly 
a  word  of  sympathy  for  Sunday's  victims.  On 
the  Labor  side,  member  after  member  Iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Catholic  underdogB 
In  Northern  Ireland.  An  exijerlenced  Parlia- 
mentary observer,  Alan  Watklns  of  The  New 
Statesman,  wrote:  "I  have  rai-ely  seen  the 
House  of  Commons  so  polarized." 

A  previous  bipartisan  truce  on  Irish  mat- 
ters had  been  pretty  well  frayed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  last  two  years,  but  last  Tuesday 
night  was  the  first  time  Labor  forced  a 
Commons  vote  on  the  Ulster  problem.  The 
Issue  they  chose  was  a  demand  that  London 
take  over  all  security  responsibility  from  the 
Ulster  Provincial  Government  in  Stormont. 
The  Tory  majority  held.  But  the  vote  was 
only  a  mUd  hint  of  the  partisan  conflict  that 
could  lie  ahead  on  Ireland.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Harold  Wilson,  is  desperately  try- 
ing to  avoid  a  real  fight.  But  his  backbench- 
ers, centrist  as  well  as  left-wing,  want  him 
to  take  stronger  positions — against  the  whole 
policy  of  internment  without  trial,  for  ex- 
ample, and  for  a  commitment  to  a  united 
Ireland. 

Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  and  his  col- 
leagues faced  a  general  demand  from  their 
cnttcs  for  a  "political  Initiative"  on  Ireland. 
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But  each  idea  that  Is  suggested  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  has  reason  to  fear. 

End  Internment?  TTie  critics  point  out  the 
terrible  alienation  of  the  whole  Catholic  com- 
munity that  has  occurred  since  the  Govern- 
ment began  putting  men  In  prison  without 
trial  last  Aug.  9.  The  Govenxment's  reply  Is 
that  It  cannot  put  suspected  terrorists  back 
on  the  streets. 

Take  control  of  security  away  from  the 
Protestant  regime  In  Stormont?  The  argu- 
ment for  that  step  is  that  It  would  restore 
Catholic  confidence  in  the  Impartiality  of 
British  forces.  But  officials  are  skeptical  that, 
for  example.  It  would  have  made  any  dif- 
ference to  Catholic  feelings  In  Londonderry 
on  Sunday  If  the  troops  had  not  been  nomi- 
nally working  for  Stormont. 

Impose  direct  rule  of  Northern  Ireland 
from  London,  eliminating  the  Stormont 
regime  altogether?  This,  It  Is  argued,  wovUd 
recognize  the  Inescapable  truth  that  Stor- 
mont is  a  sectarian  system  and  can  never  win 
back  the  Catholics'  allegiance.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Government  fears  that  Britain  would  then 
be  caught  between  the  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants In  Ulster — Protestants  aroused  by 
what  they  would  see  as  the  beginning  of 
British  abandonment  of  the  province. 

Withdraw  the  troops?  More  and  more  voices 
are  calling  on  Britain  to  pull  her  forces  out 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  provocative. 
Such  a  man  as  Dr.  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  the 
writer  who  Is  a  Labor  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  who  tmtu  recently  opposed 
withdrawal  as  a  formula  or  civil  war,  now 
has  changed  his  mind.  But  the  Government 
has  no  intention  of  taking  a  step  that  It 
thinks  would  lead  to  massacres  for  which  It 
would  be  blamed. 

Any  Idea  that  can  be  suggested  will  have 
fiaws,  for  the  Intractable  problem  remains 
underneath:  the  existence  of  two  communi- 
ties that  hate  and  fear  each  other  In  one 
small  Island.  But  It  does  seem  essential  for 
the  British  Government  to  take  some  po- 
litical step  soon.  For  the  posture  of  the  army 
at  the  moment  has  the  appearance  of  coerc- 
ing people  for  no  positive  goal.  And  mean- 
while the  politics  and  dally  life  of  Northern 
Ireland  keep  disintegrating. 

The  irony  Is  that  over  most  of  the  terrible 
Anglo-Irish  history,  Britain's  goal  In  Ire- 
land was  conquest.  Now  It  Is  withdrawal,  and 
that  Is  proving  to  be  just  as  difficult  and 
bloody  a  challenge. 

Ireland:  Fatth  in  the  System  Is  Shattered 
(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

Londonderry. — An  ley  rain  fell  on  the 
bleak  hilltop  overlooking  Londonderry.  One 
by  one  the  13  coffins  were  borne  from  St. 
Mary's  church,  the  names  of  the  dead  echo- 
ing through  the  streets  from  loudspeakers. 
"Patrick  Doherty  .  .  .  WUUam  Nash  .  . 
Michael  Kelly  .  .  ." 

The  sight  of  frenzied  chUdren  weeping, 
women  shrieking  In  the  agony  of  loss,  men 
trembling  and  bereft — somehow  the  tragedy 
of  Northern  Ireland  reached  a  brutal  peak 
with  the  burial  of  the  men  who  were  killed 
by  British  soldiers  last  Sunday  during  a  mas- 
sive demonstration  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Londonderry  is,  in  some  ways,  where  It  all 
started  and  Londonderry  Is,  perhaps,  where 
It  will  all  end. 

The  second  largest  city  In  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  fourth  largest  In  Ireland.  Lon- 
donderry was  the  site  of  a  Protestant  victory 
In  1689  when  James  II  of  England,  a  Catholic 
convert,  was  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  by  William  of  Orange,  the  beloved 
"King  Billy"  of  Ulster's  Protestants. 

Londonderry's  narrow  streets  were  the  site 
In  October,  1968.  of  clvU  rights  demonstra- 
tions that  spread  to  the  countryside  and 
touched  off  mass  riots  In  Belfast  the  follow- 
ing August. 

The  city  Is  a  site  of  Catholic  power  (over 


60  per  cent  of  the  citizens  are  Catholic) ,  of 
Irish  Republican  Army  streng^  and  now, 
of  stillen,  total  fury  at  the  political  Estab- 
lishment. After  "Bloody  Sunday"  the  situa- 
tion. In  effect.  Is  one  of  war  against  the 
British  Army  and  the  Northern  Ireland  Gov- 
ernment. 

"People  are  stunned  and  angry,  people  are 
hopeless,"  said  the  Rev.  George  McLaughlin, 
a  39-year-old  priest  standing  Inside  the 
packed  church  where  requiem  mass  for  the 
13  dead  was  held.  "This  tragedy  is  the  final 
blow." 

To  the  Catholic  minority  the  deaths  of  the 
13  symbolize  the  death  of  Northern  Ireland 
In  Its  present  political  form.  Virtually  all 
Catholics  have  withdrawn  from  government. 
Catholic  lawyers  are  seriously  discussing  a 
boycott  of  the  courts.  Thousands  of  families 
have  stopped  paying  rents  and  electricity 
bUls. 

The  demand  for  civil  rights — such  as  the 
march  set  for  today  at  Newry,  a  border 
town — has  been  overtaken  by  a  surge  of  feel- 
ing that  both  the  Belfast  and  London  Gov- 
ernments are  no  longer  tolerated  In  the 
Catholic  conmiunlty,  which  forms  one-third 
of  the  population  in  Northern  Ireland.  Cath- 
olics have  been  radicalized,  and  even  moder- 
ates now  see  their  future  only  In  the  context 
of  a  united  Ireland. 

To  the  Protestant  Union  Government  the 
prospect  of  unity  Is  abhorrent  because  It 
would  mean  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Catholic  majority  to  the  south.  The  Prot- 
estants have  offered  housing  and  voting  re- 
forms, but  Catholics  insist  these  measures 
came  too  late  and  offered  too  little.  At  the 
same  time.  Catholics  here  feel  that  reforms 
are  now  out  of  the  question  In  view  of  the 
Govermnent's  policy  of  Interning  suspected 
terrorists  without  trial. 

The  Londonderry  killings— with  soldiers 
Insisting  that  they  attacked  only  after  Cath- 
olics tossed  nail-bombs  and  opened  sniper 
fire,  and  Catholics  furiously  denying  the 
allegations — turned  the  minority  even  ftir- 
ther  against  the  Protestant  Establishment 
and  the  British  Army. 

"Derry  has  closed  the  book  on  Britain  as 
an  arbitrator,  a  neutral  force  In  Northern 
Ireland."  said  Tom  Conaty,  the  head  of  the 
Central  Citizens'  Defense  Committep.  a 
powerful  group  In  Belfast's  Catholic  ghettos. 
"People  are  now  seeing  Northern  Ireland  onlv 
in  terms  of  unity  with  the  Republic.  For 
most  of  us,  there  is  no  other  answer." 

The  depth  of  feeling  about  last  week's 
killings — and  the  controversial  British  role 
In  the  tragedy — was  underlined  in  Dublin, 
across  the  border,  when  a  mob  estimated  at 
up  to  60,000  marched  with  mock  coffins  on 
the  British  Embassy  (see  picture  at  top)  and 
burned  the  building  down. 

Clearly  the  question  of  Irish  unification  Is 
now  Intertwined  with  the  simmering  historic 
anger  that  the  Irish  feel  toward  the  British. 
And  one  need  only  read  the  British  news- 
papers, or  watch  British  journalists  In  Bel- 
fast questioning  Catholic  civil  rights  leaders, 
to  realize  that  among  many  Britons  the  Irish 
are  still  viewed  with  remarkable,  quite  per- 
sonal, disdain. 

The  Irish  Government  Itself  has  taken  Its 
firmest  action  In  years  over  the  developing 
crisis  in  Ulster.  Previously,  Premier  John 
Lynch  had  sought  to  steer  a  delicate  course 
over  his  country's  Involvement  In  Northern 
Ireland  and  had  given  Up  service — but  little 
beyond  that — to  the  prospect  of  unification. 
Now.  sensing  the  surge  of  anger  over  The 
Londonderry  kllUnes.  Mr.  Lynch  has  harshly 
criticized  Britain  and  struck  up  his  demands 
for  unity. 

British  soldiers  who  were  welcomed  In  the 
Catholic  ghettos  less  than  three  years  ago 
with  tea  and  biscuits  are  now  the  enemy. 
That  change  in  attitude  began  with  a  British 
act  that  most  observers  now  regard  as  a 
blunder. 
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The  army,  In  July,  1970,  ordered  a  42-hour 
curfew  In  the  Lower  Palls  ghetto,  placing  un- 
der virtual  house  arrest  10,000  Catholics  In 
the  search  for  weapons.  Oun  hunts  contin- 
ued In  Catholic  areas — with  many  homes  In- 
discriminately searched — while  the  Prot- 
estant ghettos  of  Belfast  were  untouched. 

Provacatlve  Protestant  marches  In  Catholic 
areas  were  protected  by  the  army  In  its  role 
in  guardian  of  law  and  order,  leading  to  con- 
frontation between  soldiers  and  Catholics. 

Most  Important,  the  army  was  used  by  the 
Protestant  Government  to  Implement  the 
policy  of  internment  without  trial,  a  policy  to 
root  out  terrorists  that  has  clearly  had  a  dis- 
astrous Impact  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  vio- 
lence that  followed  internment — which  the 

minority  views  as  blatantly  anti-Catholic 

shook  the  British  Government.  Almost  over- 
night, the  army  was  Identified  with  a  Prot- 
estant regime  that  Catholics  detest.  And  the 
I.R.A.,  who  were  a  mere  handful  of  cranks 
and  desperadoes  In  the  early  sixties,  turned 
into  a  symbol  of  liberation. 

A  sense  of  crude  tragedy  now  grips  North- 
ern Ireland.  An  outraged  minority,  which 
began  with  demands  for  Job  equality  and 
better  housing,  has  torn  away  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  refuses  to  accept  it.  The  Prot- 
estant majority  is  haunted  by  fears  that  the 
British  will  take  over  Northern  Ireland  com- 
pletely— and  will  then  wash  their  liands  of 
Ulster  and  take  steps  to  erase  the  border 
with  the  Republic,  where  95  per  cent  of  the 
population  Is  Catholic. 

The  15,000-man  British  garrison  here  is 
serving  as  an  occupation  force,  defending  the 
Protestant  Government  of  Premier  Brian 
PaiUkner  whose  policies  have  allented  a  rest- 
less and  powerful  minority.  Physically  and 
emotionally,  the  Catholics  and  the  British 
Army  have  moved  Into  warning  camps. 

"It's  all  over  with  what  we  have  now." 
said  Kevin  McRory,  a  civil  rights  leader, 
shortly  after  the  funerals  of  the  Londonderry 
victims.  -People  feel  helpless.  Their  faith  In 
the  system  is  shattered.  And  it's  the  system 
that  now  has  to  be  replaced.  It  will  be." 


TRIBUTE  SERVICE  TO  JOHN 
EDELMAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  February  9,  at  1  p.m.,  a 
very  unusual  event  wlU  take  place  in  the 
Senate  caucus  room.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  and 
I  have  made  it  possible  for  the  American 
people  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  a  great 
citizen — Mr.  John  Edelman. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  John  Edel- 
man was  an  eloquent  and  effective  part 
of  the  congressional  scene — a  part,  im- 
fortunately,  that  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
John  Edelman  did  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  I  have  ever  known  to  make  the 
term  "lobbyist"  an  honorable  and  highly 
respected  title.  He  was  a  lobbyist  for  the 
miserably  treated  textUe  operator  or 
migrant  worker.  He  was  a  lobbyist  for  the 
farmer  who  needed  rural  electrification 
He  was  a  lobbyist  for  the  rights  of  all 
people  regardless  of  color  or  age  or  na- 
tional origin.  He  was,  In  the  best  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  lobbyist  for 
the  people. 

So  tomorrow,  at  1  pjn..  In  the  room 
where  some  of  our  most  historic  debates 
have  taken  place,  the  Senate  caucus 
room,  hundreds  of  John  Edelmans 
friends  and  associates  will  assemble  to 
give  thanks  for  his  life  and  his  works. 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff  are 
invited  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  a  fine 
man. 


SENATOR  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON— A 
TRUE  SOUTHERN  GENTLEMAN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
moved  today  by  the  memory  of  my  dis- 
tinguished and  truly  respected  late  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator A.  Willis  Robertson.  He  was  a  msm 
who  always  did  bring  to  my  mind  the 
images  of  a  U.S.  Senator  and  of  the  true 
southern  gentleman.  For  he  was  a  man 
devoted  to  the  institution  he  served  In 
so  well  for  over  20  years.  And  he  was  a 
man  devoted  to  his  deepest  being  to  his 
beloved  Virginia. 

His  code  was  different  from  mine.  Yet 
serving  under  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  I  could  not  help 
appreciating  his  gentle  humor  and  keen 
knowledge  of  the  many  tasks  faced  by 
the  committee  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. 

Senator  Robertson's  greatest  accom- 
plishments, however,  did  not  obscure  his 
deep  humanity  and  love  for  hfe.  An  avid 
and,  I  understand,  quite  successful  dove 
himter.  Senator  Robertson  merged  his 
great  love  for  the  outdoors  with  his  de- 
sire to  serve  the  public.  Virginians  well 
remember  his  accomplishments  as  chair- 
man of  Virginia's  Commission  on  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries.  And  sportsmen 
around  the  coimtry  commemorate  him 
as  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act. 

Senator  Robertson  was  also  a  man  who 
was  keenly  aware  of  and  extremely  proud 
of  his  roots.  I  can  well  remember  the 
twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke  of  his 
grandfather's  service  with  the  Army  of 
Virginia  and  of  his  gallantry  In  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness.  He  was  proud  as 
he  spoke  and  never  wavered  In  that 
pride  or  his  love  for  his  State. 

I  am  happy  to  have  known  this  man 
and  to  have  had  the  opportimity  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  know  that  all  Senators 
share  my  sense  of  loss  at  his  passing 
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WHO  PROLONGS  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
peace  proposal  address  by  President 
Nixon  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  var- 
ious editorials,  all  from  big  city  news- 
papers. 

Today  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  front 
page  editorial  "Hanoi  Prolongs  Vietnam 
War,  Not  the  President,"  published  in  the 
DuBoIs.  Pa.,  Courier-Express.  The  edi- 
torial was  written  by  the  newspaper's 
managing  editor.  Herb  Martin,  who 
refers  to  himself  as  "a  registered  voter 
In  the  Democratic  Party  of  25  years 
standing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An     Editorial — Hanoi     Prolongs     Vietnam 

War,  Not  the  President 

(By  Herb  Martin) 

As  a  registered  voter  in  the  Democratic 

Party  of  25  years  standing  and  as  a  newsman 

of  30  years  seniority  I  have  two  bones  to  pick 

with  fellow  ooUeagues  who  have  continually 

sided  with  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  and  Viet 

Cong  leaders  In  this  nerve-wracking  matter 

of  getting  a  peace  settlement  in  the  Vietnam 


conflict  that  has  been  bugging  us  Americans 
for  a  decade. 

Soon  after  the  President  of  these  United 
States  revealed  to  the  nation  Tuesday  night 
the  proposals  offered  a  very  stubborn  enemy 
to  end  U.S.  participation,  the  national  Demo- 
cratic leaders  and  national  news  media  wast- 
ed no  time  tearing  apart  the  noble  effort  by 
oxir  government.  This  certainly  must  have 
delighted  Hanoi  and  NV-VC  officials  who  for 
too  long  a  time  have  been  riding  the  coat- 
tails  of  self-styled  spokesmen  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  completely  exonerated  the 
Communists  for  prolonging  the  war  and  place 
the  entire  blame  on  the  present  administra- 
tion. This  is  liogwash. 

The  latest  terms  offered  by  the  United 
States  are  certainly  fair  and  in  keeping  with 
expressed  desires  of  the  enemy.  The  with- 
drawal date  has  been  set  .  .  .  within  six 
months  of  an  agreement  between  the  two 
sides.  That  means  if  Hanoi  is  sincere  in 
closing  out  the  fighting  they  will  have 
achieved  their  objective  of  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  and  Allied  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
as  early  as  this  summer.  Add  to  this  a  cease- 
fire tliroughout  Indochina,  new  presidential 
election  in  South  Vietnam,  exchange  of 
prisoners,  U.S.  aid  to  help  reconstruct  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  International  supervi- 
sion and  conferences  Involving  neutral 
parties. 

Hanoi  would  probably  have  agreed  to  some 
of  the  past  proposals  if  it  had  not  been  for 
those  in  this  country  who  insist  on  stirring 
up  a  hornets  nest  on  any  kind  of  settlement. 
Until  this  kind  of  useless  talk  (especially  by 
senators  and  news  commentators)  subsides, 
Hanoi  will  remalii  pat  knowing  there  is  di- 
version in  U.S.  ranks  over  peace  initiatives. 
I,  for  one,  feel  President  ^axon  has  done 
an  admirable  Job  In  winding  down  a  mess 
he  Inherited  from  Democratic  regimes  that 
got  us  into  (Kennedy)  and  escalated  (John- 
son) this  war.  How  any  Democrat  can  fault 
Mr.  Nixon  about  the  war  takes  a  lot  of  gall. 
If  anyone  Is  playing  politics  with  the  war  it 
is  the  E>emocrats  and  not  Mr.  Nixon. 

He  has  not  deceived  us  by  conducting  se- 
cret negotiations.  The  newsmen  use  the  term 
loosely  l>ecause  they  are  pouting  over  the 
fact  they  weren't  able  to  scoop  the  President 
in  advance. 

I'm  ashamed  of  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
cause they  have  occupied  leadership  of  this 
country  almost  every  time  we  have  gone  to 
war.  Then,  the  Republicans  have  to  come 
along  and  ball  us  out. 

I  fall  to  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
young  people  who  are  flocking  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  registered  voters  because  they 
are  against  war.  It  doesnt  make  sense  to 
Join  a  party  that  has  been  responsible  for 
most  of  the  wars  in  which  the  U.S.  has  en- 
gaged. Make  no  mistake,  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  the  Democrats  have  a  far 
poorer  war  record. 

Maybe  the  young  people,  by  Joining  the 
Democratic  Party,  can  change  the  war  stigma 
image  tliat  has  plagued  us  long-time  Demo- 
crats for  years. 

Giving  credit  where  It  is  due.  President 
Nixon  gets  one  solid  Democratic  vote  from 
this  reporter  come  November  because  he  has 
kept  his  promise  to  the  American  people  to 
do  everything  within  reason  (and  even  be- 
yond that)  to  end  the  war.  Hanoi  has  blocked 
a  settlement,  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Why  don't  the  critics  start  hammering  at 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam  and  the  VC  for  their 
bold  refusal  to  accept  the  one-sided  terms  in 
their  favor?  How  much  more  do  they  want? 
No  longer  can  this  nation  bear  the  brunt 
of  accusations  either  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
have  taken  our  share,  the  finger  now  points 
directly  to  the  enemy.  The  full  responsibility 
for  continuing  the  war  henceforth  lies  com- 
pletely in  the  laps  of  those  Communistic  dic- 
tators across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Those  nimfierous  Democratic  entries  In  the 
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presidential  nomination  race  ought  to  soon 
realize  the  issue  of  peace  prc^osals  has  been 
thorougliiy  covered  by  the  President's  ad- 
dress, and  they  would  be  wise  to  concentrate 
their  campaigns  on  other  problems. 


THE  ARARAT  LODGE — 120  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ararat  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith,  located  In 
Hartford,  Conn.,  recently  celebrated  Its 
120th  anniversary. 

As  a  member  of  the  lodge,  I  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  marking  this  significant 
milestone.  Ararat  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  the  moimtain  upon  which 
Noah's  ark  came  to  rest,  and  from  which 
the  dove  returned  with  an  olive  branch. 
The  lodge's  link  with  this  symbol  of 
peace  is  appropriate,  given  the  distin- 
guished record  of  devoted  service  to  hu- 
manity rendered  by  the  lodge  member- 
ship over  the  years. 

The  Cormecticut  Jewish  Ledger  saw 
fit  to  devote  two  of  its  pages  to  tributes 
to  the  lodge  last  month.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  two  of  the  articles,  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  the  Ararat 
Lodge  since  Its  creation  In  1851,  along 
with  an  agenda  for  the  future  by  the 
lodge's  current  president,  William  Singer, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ararat  Lodge — A  Story  op  120  Years  of 
Service 
Hartford. — Since  Its  Inception  In  1851 
Ararat  Lodge  has  devoted  Itself  to  the  serv- 
ices of  humanity  generally.  Its  records  and 
communications  Indicate  that  funds  of  the 
Lodge  have  been  used  to  help  people  in  need, 
all  over  the  world. 

As  far  back  as  1873,  requests  were  made 
for  Lodge  funds  to  assist  Jews  and  oppressed 
poeples  In  Rumania.  Persia  and  Gallcla. 
Monies  were  contributed  for  the  relief  of 
B'nal  B'rith  members  In  the  southern  United 
States  of  America,  who  suffered  from  the 
scourge  of  yellow  fever.  During  the  first 
World  War  monies  were  used  for  the  B'nal 
B'rith  War  Relief  Fund.  Individual  Lodge 
members  who  were  sick  were  assisted  by  the 
Lodge  during  their  illness. 

In  1853  and  1917  the  Connecticut  State 
Legislature  incorporated  the  Ararat  Widow 
and  Orphan  Fund,  which  fund  continues  to 
the  present  lime — its  sole  project  being  to 
provide  monies  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  members. 

Ararat  Lodge  has  contributed  funds  to- 
wards the  development  of  youth  generally,  it 
sponsors  bi»"5eball  teams  affiliated  with  "the 
West  Hartford  Boys  League,  and  the  B'nal 
B'rith  Team  In  the  Little  League  of  Hart- 
ford. 

The  B'nal  B'rith  Team  in  Hartford  has  won 
championships  In  its  respective  league, 
namely,  the  McGinley  League.  A  $100  Sav- 
ings Bond  is  given  annually  by  a  Fund  es- 
tablished by  Morris  Marks,  Jr.  in  memory  of 
his  parents.  It  is  given  to  the  most  valuable 
player,  selected  by  the  team  manager,  who 
Is  not  only  a  good  baseball  player  but  also 
has  high  scholastic  grades  in  his  school. 

Ararat  Lodge  has  also  established  a  Hall 
of  Fame  for  Jewish  Athletes.  The  first  recipi- 
ent was  Louis  'Kid'  Kaplan,  now  deceased, 
the  former  featherweight  champion  of  the 
world.  It  has  also  sponsored  AZA  and  AZA 
Adier  Boys  Club  for  high  echool  youth,  and 
developed  an  intramural  basketl>all  team. 

BOT  SCOUT  TROOP 

Since  1939  the  Lodge  has  sponaored  Troop 
60  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  In  keeping 


with  the  national  goals  of  the  B'nal  B'rith 
movement  in  supporting  youth,  it  has  made 
itself  avaUable  through  Troop  90,  to  1,000 
boys  of  all  races,  colors  and  religions.  In 
both  the  north  end  of  Hartford  and  now  In 
West  Hartford. 

Through  the  ranks  of  Troop  90  have  passed 
many  Ixiys  who  now  serve  the  community  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  teachers  and  professional 
people  Including  a  professional  naval  officer. 
The  first  scoutmaster  of  Troop  90  was  Her- 
man Davidson,  and  later  there  were  other 
prominent  citizens.  Dr.  Seymour  Saltzman, 
Paul  Sack  and  presently  Dr.  Jay  Smith. 

Jack  Paull,  a  member  of  the  Lodge  for  over 
30  years,  Joining  it  as  a  boyscout,  and  who  Is 
now  vice  president  of  the  lodge. 

This  week,  the  Troop  awarded  to  four  of  its 
members — Scouts  Stuart  Freedman,  Alan 
Paull,  Mark  Schor  and  Ronald  Soltz — the 
highest  honor  in  Scouting,  that  of  Eagle 
Scout.  The  award  was  presented  by  Louis 
Nassau,  a  member  of  the  lodge  and  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Charter  Oak  Council,  BSA. 

The  Lodge  has  pioneered  In  an  organiza- 
tion called  Brotherhood  in  Action,  composed 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Masons, 
the  Prince  Hall  Masons,  and  B'nai  B'rith.  The 
Idea  of  Brotherhood  In  Action  was  conceived 
by  the  late  Samuel  Arons,  a  past  president  of 
Ararat  Lodge. 

Meetings  have  been  held  In  various  cities 
In  Connecticut,  and  fund  raising  drives  have 
been  Jointly  conducted  to  raise  monies  for 
such  worthwliile  projects  as  the  Mansfield 
Training  School  for  Retarded  ChUdren,  and 
the  Newlngton  Hospital  and  Home  for  Crip- 
pled ChUdren. 

Social  affairs  have  also  been  conducted  and 
recently  a  gathering  was  held  at  the  State 
Capitol  where  over  1,000  members  attended. 

Samuel  KelUn,  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  Ararat  Lodge,  has  contributed  to- 
wards the  development  of  Brotherhood  In  Ac- 
tion. The  Lodge  has  been  invited  to  attend 
a  Brotherhood  in  Action  meeting  conducted 
by  the  St.  John's  Lodge  No.  4  Masons,  in 
Hartford,  on  Jan.  19,  1972. 

sell  ISRAEL  BONDS 

Ararat  Lodge  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
of  Israel,  and  the  Hartford  Israel  Bond  Com- 
mittee, has  been  Instrumental  In  selling  over 
$100,000  of  Israel  Bonds.  Its  Annual  Cafe 
B'nal  B'rith  has  featured  national  entertain- 
ers and  artists. 

The  Hartford  Israel  Bond  Chairman  has  de- 
clared, "I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Hartford 
Community  is  helping  Israel,  and  B'nal  B'rith 
as  usual  Is  playing  a  leading  role  In  provid- 
ing much  help  and  encouragement." 

As  a  service  orgi'.nizatlon  it  has  provided 
and  participated  in  many  conamunlty  serv- 
ices. The  lodge,  through  its  membership,  as- 
sisted the  Hartford  Heart  Association  Fund 
Drive,  wherein  1,500  Red  Plastic  Hearts  were 
placed  In  virtually  every  retail  store  in  the 
area.  Tnese  hearts  were  later  collected  full  of 
coins  and  bills  for  the  research  and  cure  of 
l;eart  disease. 

In  1955  following  the  flood  and  damage  In 
the  Torrlngton-Wlnsted  area,  Ararat  Lodge. 
B'nai  B'nth,  with  other  service  organizations 
Joined  and  helped  raise  $180,000.  These 
monies  were  \ised  to  rehabilitate  small  busi- 
nesses. Also  It  collected  toys  for  children  of 
families  who  had  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
floods. 

Samuel  Kellln,  as  president  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  Council,  B'nal  B'rith.  and  a 
member  of  the  lodge,  was  given  a  citation 
In  connection  with  the  flood  relief  work. 

Ehirlng  World  War  II.  and  after  the  War. 
the  lodge  volunteered  services  at  USO  serv- 
ice centers,  provided  a  complete  set  of  musi- 
cal instruments  for  blind  veterans  twing  re- 
habilitated at  the  Avon  Old  Farms  Center, 
and  has  accompanied  disabled  veterans  to 
public  places  and  outings  of  a  personal  na- 
ture. 

An  organ  was  presented  to  the  Connecti- 
cut State  National  Guard  and  annual  Ha- 


nukah  parties  have  been  held  at  the  Vet- 
erans Hospital  In  Newlngton,  with  profes- 
sional entertainment,  gifts  and  refreshments 
provided  to  the  veterans. 

WORKS  WITH  AOL 

As  part  of  its  work.  Ararat  Lodge  lias 
worked  with  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith.  Tlirough  Its  services  It  has 
fought  against  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  protected  Individuals  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Cam- 
mlasion  and  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act. 

Particularly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Sockut,  now  of  Israel,  Joseph  Ress  and 
Barry  Gordon,  an  officer  c*  the  lodge,  it 
has  conducted  Itself  to  transmit  democratic 
Ideals  in  everyday  life.  With  AJ3.L.  It  has 
combatted  fmtl-semltlsm,  secured  Jus.tice 
and  fair  treatment  for  all  citizens,  it  has 
served  to  strengthen  in  growth,  imderstand- 
ings,  through  public  communications  and 
seminars.  It  has  worked  vigorously  to  expKJse 
radical  groups.  It  has  worked  to  strengthen 
local  communities  and  during  times  of  ten- 
sion has  established  rumour  clinics.  In  sum- 
mary, the  lodge  through  the  A.D.L.  has  con- 
sistently demonstrated  the  democratic  and 
American  way  of  life. 

The  Lodge  has  dedicated  Itself  to  provid- 
ing youth  generally  with  educational  and 
vocational  information,  to  encourage  boys 
and  girls  to  plan  for  career  choices  through 
the  processes  of  vocational  and  occupational 
Information. 

The  B'nal  B'rith  Vocational  Serrtce  has 
provided  for  guidance  and  counseling. 
Ararat  Lodge  has  over  the  years  arranged  for 
and  assisted  youth  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
area  In  receiving  such  testing,  and  in  many 
cases  where  there  was  need,  has  provided 
scholarship  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
services.  In  the  future,  the  Lodge  tlirough 
Its  vocational  services  chairman  will  provide 
for  a  survey  and  development  of  a  human 
resource  directory  of  businesses  and  individ- 
uals interested  In  helping  young  people  ob- 
tain first  band  information  about  careers 
that  they  may  be  considering. 

HtLLEL    EFFORTS 

Since  their  inception  in  1923,  Hlllel  Foun- 
dations and  Counselorshlps  have  served  the 
cultural,  religious  and  counseling  needs  of 
Jewish  college  students.  Its  function  has 
been  to  give  students  an  understanding  of 
their  Jewish  heritage,  and  to  strengthen  their 
Identity,  and  to  serve  as  the  spokesmen  of 
Jewish  values  in  the  Jewish  community. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  four  such 
foundations  and  counselorshlps,  namely.  Yale 
University,  University  of  Connecticut.  "Trinity 
College  and  University  of  Bridgeport. 

Ararat  Lodge  was  Instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  counselorshlp  at  Trinity  Cr.iiege 
which  has  since  1951  l)een  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Rabbi  William  Cohen  of  Beth  David 
Synagogue  of  West  Hartford,  and  was  re- 
sponsible. In  good  measure,  for  the  solicita- 
tion of  funds  and  establishment  of  a  foun- 
dation, chapel,  meeting  house  and  building 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  which  in 
August  of  1961  was  dedicated  as  the  Moses 
A.  Savin  Hlllel  House. 

The  University  of  Connecticut  has  1.200 
Jewish  students  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  Hlllel  members.  It  provides  for  a  syna- 
gogue, social  center,  chapel,  library  and 
kitchen,  and  has  a  full  time  permanent  di- 
rector. Rabbi  Hlrsh  Cohen. 

At  Trinity  College,  Danny  Freedlander  Is 
the  chairman.  The  college  has  a  student 
population  of  approximately  200  Jewish  stu- 
dents and  about  100  of  them  are  members. 
It  conducts  four  courses  for  all  students  in 
the  Talmud,  Hebrew,  Yiddish  and  modern 
Jewish  literature.  It  also  offers  creative  serv- 
ices each  week  and  discussion  groups  on  the 
weekly  Torah  portions. 

With  pride,  these  students  attend  and 
teach  at  various  faculties  of  religious  schools 
in  Hartford  and  also  aerve  as  youth  advisors. 
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In  the  words  of  Ite  chairman,  Mr.  Preedland- 
er,  a  Junior  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  he  states 
"HlUel's  prime  purpose  Is  to  offer  Jewish 
students  an  opportunity  to  search  out  and 
examine  their  Jewlshness  in  whatever  ways 
and  means  they  can  accept." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  through  Its 
program  chairman,  Joseph  Dubltsky,  the 
lodge  has  collected  monies  for  the  planting 
of  trees  in  Israel,  particularly  in  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  Martyrs  Forest.  In  that  manner  the 
land  which  was  previously  debased  has  been 
reclaimed  to  become  primarily  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey. 

Ararat  Lodge  No.  13,  B'nal  B'rlth  continues 
to  be  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ices of  humanity,  and  it  looks  forward  to 
that  task. 


History  op  Ararat  Lodge — Launched  by 
HANOFtTL  OF  Jews  December  18,  1951 

Ararat  Lodge  No.  13,  B'nal  B'rlth,  will  be 
120  years  old  this  Saturday. 

A  handfxil  of  Jews  assembled  on  Dec.  18, 
1851.  at  the  fashionable  New  England  House 
on  State  Street,  near  Front  Street,  Hartford, 
and  organized  Ararat  Lodge  No.  13,  B'nal 
B'rlth. 

At  that  time  there  were  approximately  100 
Jewish  families  and  the  population  of  Hart- 
ford was  only  about  18,000.  Its  founder  and 
first  president  was  Alexander  Rothschild  and 
it  was  sp>onsored  by  the  foimder  of  B'nal 
B'rlth,  Henry  Jones. 

Meetings  were  held  on  Sundays  and  the  de- 
bates that  took  place  were  so  noisy  that  they 
could  be  heard  as  far  as  Market  Street.  At 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Lodge  on  Dec.  19, 
1851,  Oershon  Fox,  the  founder  of  O.  Fox  & 
Company,  was  elected  a  member.  On  Dec.  25, 
1851,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  the 
by-laws,  and  on  Jan.  15,  1852,  the  first  set  of 
by-law^  were  adopted. 

The  charter  members  of  Ararat  Lodge  were 
Alexander  Rothschild,  Henry  Selling,  H.  W. 
Katzenberg,  HeruTr  Wallach.  L.  Hornthal, 
Jacob  Baum,  M.  L.  Strauss,  Abraham  Hol- 
lander, L.  Rothenberg,  Simon  Mayer,  Leser 
Moesbacher,  and  A.  Bemheim. 

Other  familiar  and  respected  names  who 
Joined  Ararat  Lodge  In  the  early  days  in- 
cluded Jacob  Fox,  Phillip  Wallach,  Tobias 
Kohen.  David  Selling,  Ferdinand  Mayer,  Feist 
Wallach,  Nathan  Raymond,  David  Mayer,  Jo- 
seph Henry,  Mayer  Katzenberg,  Harris  Segal- 
la,  Joseph  Worms,  and  Getz  Rosenberg. 

The  minutes  of  the  lodge  were  written  In 
German  until  July  15,  1882.  at  which  time 
Solomon  Wohl  made  a  motion  which  was 
hotly  debated  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
lodge  in  English,  and  after  much  discussion, 
It  was  adopted. 

NAMED     FOR     MOUNTAIN 

The  charter  members  decided  upon  the 
name  of  Ararat  In  memory  of  the  mountain 
at  the  foot  of  which  Noah's  Ark  rested,  when 
the  flood  waters  subsided,  and  from  which  a 
dove  was  sent  out,  and  returned  with  the 
biblical  olive  branch,  to  indicate  that  all  was 
well. 

The  first  Jews  in  the  City  of  Hartford  were 
believed  to  be  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews. 
German  Jews  had  followed  and  were  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  lodge.  In  1882  Jews  living  In 
Russia  found  life  intolerable,  and  thereafter, 
lminlgra:ed  to  Hartford,  and  other  parts  of 
the  V.SJi. 

The  result  was  that  the  lodge  room  was  an 
assembly  place  for  all  groups  of  Jews,  and 
was  !n  effect  a  schoolroom  for  new  Immi- 
grants. Ararat  Lodge  has  participated  to  a 
marked  degree  In  the  development  of  the 
business,  civil  and  political  life  of  Hartford, 
through  its  membership.  Its  history  and  the 
celebrations  of  its  various  anniversaries  are 
descrlced  In  the  pages  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  Hartford  Times,  and  the  book  entitled 
"Hartford  Jews,  1669-1970"  by  Rabbi  Morris 
Silverman. 

Its  first  anniversary  was  held  on  Dec.  18, 
1876.    Ths   Hartford   Coiu^nt   describes  the 


weather  at  that  time  to  be  "a  'howling  snow- 
storm', which  filled  the  streets  and  air  and 
made  out  of  door  existence  undesirable,  not- 
withstanding, a  large  and  happy  audience 
composed  chiefly  of  children  of  Israel,  assem- 
bled at  the  Allyn  Hall  to  commemorate  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  Lodge." 

The  paper  further  described  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stage  as  being  striking  and  beau- 
tiful, with  a  scenery  representing  the  inte- 
rior of  a  temple  with  pillars  and  arches.  In 
front  of  the  middle  arch  was  a  massive 
seven-branch  candlestick,  this  being  the 
symbol  of  the  lodge. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  the  celebration  were  Dr.  Nathan 
Mayer,  A.  Hollander,  David  Mayer,  H.  Aish- 
berg,  S.  Lorsch,  A.  Rothschild,  J.  Stern,  Ju- 
lius Wallach  and  L.  C.  Abrahams.  Music  was 
provided  by  the  Colt's  Band.  A  hymn  was 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Nathan 
Mayer,  and  sung  by  a  choir.  The  grand  fea- 
ture of  the  evening  was  a  Ball  with  24 
dances  on  the  program. 

FIFTIETK     ANNIVERSARY 

The  Lodge's  50th  Anniversary  was  cele- 
brated at;  the  Footguard  Hall,  and  consisted 
of  a  banquet,  concert  and  ball.  The  Hartford 
Courant  dated  Jan.  2,  1902,  described  a 
painting  displayed, for  the  celebration,  the 
painting  was  of  Moimt  Ararat  with  the  Ark 
resting  upon  it,  and  a  dove  with  the  oUve 
branch  winging  homeward  to  signify  that 
all  was  weU. 

The  chairman  of  the  event  was  Solomon 
Wohl,  and  in  his  address  he  stated  that  the 
brethren  made  a  wise  choice  in  the  selection 
of  the  name  "Ararat"  and  further  explained 
that  Mount  Ararat  was  mighty  peak  which 
towered  above  the  valleys,  plains  and  lesser 
hills,  similar  to  the  high  principles  of  the 
order  of  B'nal  B'rlth,  benevolence,  brotherly 
love  and  harmony,  above  worldly  selfish 
motives. 

The  president  of  the  Lodge  was  Nathan 
Morris,  and  the  history  of  the  lodge  was 
given  by  Joel  Samuels.  Charles  Rosenthal, 
who  was  first  elected  secretary  of  the  lodge 
in  1868,  having  served  in  that  office  for  30 
years,  was  honored  at  that  celebration.  Dr. 
Nathan  Mayer,  lodge  physician,  delivered  an 
eloquent  address. 

The  lodge's  60th  Anniversary  was  distin- 
guished by  a  banquet  and  ball  held  on  Feb. 
7,  1912,  at  the  Putnam  Phalanx  Hall.  Pro- 
ceeding this,  on  Feb.  6,  1912,  the  lodge  con- 
tributed and  participated  In  the  installa- 
tion ceremony  of  a  beautiful  stained  glass 
door  for  the  Ark  of  the  Congregation  Beth 
Israel,  which  at  that  time  had  its  syna- 
gogue on  Charter  Oak  Avenue. 

When  the  congregation  moved  to  Farm- 
Ington  Avenue,  in  West  Hartford,  in  1936, 
the  Ararat  Window  was  removed  and  In- 
stalled In  the  present  building  where  it  still 
remains. 

It  was  noted  in  the  celebration  that  the 
lodge  barred  all  political  and  religious  dis- 
cussions, as  its  members  were  of  all  classes 
of  Jews  and  members  of  all  political  parties, 
and  sought  to  teach  patriotism  and  work 
primarily  for  the  interests  of  humanity  as  a 
whole.  At  that  time  the  lodge  numbered  200, 
and  included  some  of  the  most  Important 
Jews  in  the  City  of  Hartford. 

DEGREE    TEAM 

At  that  time  Its  members  were  initiated  by 
a  ceremony  and  ritual,  and  its  degree  team 
for  the  initiation  of  candidates  was  com- 
posed of  Morris  Older.  Rabbi  Harry  Ettelson, 
Henry  Marks,  Samuel  Nussbaum,  Benjamin 
Kashman,  George  L.  Rapport,  and  Milton 
Bachrach.  The  chairman  of  the  celebration 
was  Joseph  Lelpslger.  The  guests  were  in- 
vited for  dinner  at  the  Heubleln  Hotel. 

The  Lodge's  75th  Anniversary  was  held  in 
the  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Bond,  in  Hartford, 
on  Jan.  23,  1927,  and  500  guests  were  Invited 
to  celebrate  and  to  listen  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
James  L.  Davis. 


Judge  Solomon  Eisner  was  the  toastmaster, 
Jacob  Lelpslger  was  general  chairman  for  the 
celebration,  Morris  Blomer  was  president  of 
the  lodge,  Jacob  L.  Fox  and  Isadore  Wise  were 
In  charge  of  the  reception,  Walter  K.  Katzen- 
stein  was  in  charge  of  Invitations.  Rabbi 
Abraham  J.  Feldman  of  Congregation  Beth 
Israel  participated.  It  was  noted  that 
through  the  courtesy  of  Radio  Station  WTIC, 
the  entire  program  was  broadcast. 

Interestingly  enough  the  lodge  absorbed 
the  entire  expense  and  no  charge  was  made 
to  the  membership  of  the  lodge.  The  Hart- 
ford Times  described  the  ballroom  as  having 
been  transformed  into  a  luxurious  garden 
with  four  large  American  flags  serving  as  a 
background. 

The  Lodge's  100th  Anniversary  was  held  at 
the  Bond  Hotel  in  Hartford,  on  Feb.  16, 
1952.  A  gala  banquet  was  held.  Francis  S. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
was  presented  with  a  brotherhood  award.  The 
main  speaker  was  Governor  John  Lodge. 
Colonel  Milton  Richman  was  president  of 
the  lodge,  and  Samuel  Kellin  was  chairman 
of  the  100th  Anniversary  Committee. 

The  toastmaster  was  Milton  Nahum.  who 
cited  two  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the  lodge 
In  Hartford — 1)  that  the  lodge  kept  abreast 
of  the  changing  needs  In  its  services  to  the 
community  and  2)  because  of  its  leadership. 
Rabbi  Morris  Silverman  related  details  of 
its  history,  which  were  later  incorporated  In 
his  book,  "Hartford  Jews  1859-1970." 

PARTICIPATED    IN    WARS 

The  members  and  officers  of  the  lodge  par- 
ticipated In  the  Civil  War,  ^>anlsh  Ameri- 
can War,  World  Wars  I  and  11  and  the 
Korean  War.  The  descendants  of  the  original 
founders  have  Joined  the  Lodge  and  con- 
tinued in  its  work  of  service,  e.g.  Morton  A. 
Elaner  Joined  Ararat  Lodge  in  1939,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  member. 

His  great-grandfather,  Harris  Segala,  was 
a  founder  of  the  lodge  In  1851,  his  grand- 
father, Aaron  Segalla,  was  a  member  and 
president  of  the  lodge,  his  father  Solomon 
Elaner  was  a  member  from  1909  until  his 
death  in  1962,  and  was  a  president  of  the 
lodge. 

Its  preamble,  unchanged  In  110  years.  Is 
as  follows : 

B'nal  B'rlth  has  taken  upon  Itself  the 
mission  of  uniting  persons  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  in  the  work  of  promoting  their  high- 
est Interests,  and  those  of  btunanity;  of  de- 
veloping and  elevating  the  mantel  and  moral 
character  of  the  people  of  our  faith,  of  In- 
culcating the  puresrt;  principles  of  phllan- 
throphy,  honor  and  patriotism;  of  support- 
ing science  and  art;  alleviating  the  wants  of 
the  poor  and  needy;  visiting  and  attending 
the  sick;  coining  to  the  rescue  of  victims  of 
persecution;  providing  for,  protecting  and 
assisting  the  widow  and  orphan  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  humanity. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  raised  by 
the  membership  for  such  purposes.  Almost 
all  of  the  philanthropies  which  began  are 
still  maintained  and  others  have  been  added 
Its  history  has  been  called  a  record  of  serv- 
ice for  the  good  and  welfare  of  all  humanity. 

Ararat  Lodge  President  Looks  to  the 

Future 

(By   Wmiam   Singer) 

When  a  handful  of  men  founded  Ararat 
Lodge  No.  13  B'nal  B'rlth  In  Hartford  on 
Dec.  18,  1851,  they  could  not  have  imagined 
what  the  world  would  be  like  In  the  1970's. 
There  were  only  100  Jewish  families  at  the 
time  and  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
foreign-born.  This  tiny  Jewish  community 
had  many  needs,  religious,  social  and  cul- 
tural. 

Ararat  Lodge  was  designed  to  be  a  trtUy 
Jewish  organization  based  on  the  principles 
of  Judaism  and  devoted  to  the  best  Interests 
of  mankind  as  a  whole.  Committed  from  its 
Inception  to  the  unification  of  Jews  and  the 
promotion    of    their    highest    Interests    and 
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those  0f  humanity,  Ararat  Lodge  has  been 
untouched  by  doctrinal  differences. 

Ararat  Lodge  Is  rooted  In  a  fundamental 
policy  of  service  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
the  community,  flexible  In  Its  programs  to 
conform  to  the  changing  heeds  of  the  times 
and  as  dynamic  as  the  world  In  which  we 
live. 

Ararat  Lodge  is  affiliated  with  B'nal  B'rlth 
Sons  of  the  Covenant,  which  was  founded 
on  Oct.  13,  1843  In  New  York  City.  B'nal 
B'rlth  Is  the  largest  and  oldest  Jewish  orga- 
nization In  the  world  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  one  half  million.  Ararat  Lodge 
today  has  a  membership  of  550  members. 

To  adapt  our  program  to  the  changing 
times,  the  Lodge  has  lowered  its  membership 
age  to  18  and  has  included  younger  men  on 
its  executive  board,  its  officers  and  commit- 
tees. Ararat  Lodge  concerns  Itself  with  the 
strengthening  of  Jewish  loyalties  in  our 
young  through  its  Hlllel  Foundations  on  the 
college  campuses  and  AZA  B'nal  B'rlth  Youth 
Organization. 

The  Lodge  has  adult  Jewish  education  pro- 
grams to  Increase  Jewish  knowledge  In  our 
adults.  It  battles  anti-Semitism,  discrimina- 
tion, prejudice  and  extremism  throvigh  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth.  It 
will  focus  on  new  areas  such  as  the  Jewish 
poor,  drug  addition  amongst  Jewish  vouth 
and  problems  affecting  the  stabUlty  of  the 
Jewish  family. 

It  will  continue  in  Its  programs  to  help 
Israel  survive  and  prosper.  It  dedicates  Itself 
to  assist  the  Soviet  Jew  In  his  struggle  to 
assert  his  Jewlshness,  peace  In  our  times  and 
problems  of  the  aged. 

We  look  forward  to  the  observance  of  the 
120th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ararat 
Lodge  as  an  occasion  for  reaffirming  the 
Ideals  for  which  B'nal  B'rlth  has  stood  de- 
voted to  the  best  Interests  of  humanity. 

Ararat  Lodge  stands  ready  today  seasoned 
by  experience  and  enhanced  by  the  dedicated 
service  and  enormous  prestige  of  its  illus- 
trious membership  to  face  the  challenges  of 
our  people  and  all  people  In  the  decades  to 


November  22,  1971. 
Mr.  William  Singer, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Dear  Bill  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Enclosed  is  my  statement  ha  commemora- 
tion of  the  Ararat  Lodge's  120th  Anniversary. 
When  I  receive  the  full  page  of  the  Decem- 
ber   17    Issue    of    the    Connecticut    Jewish 
Ledger,  I  will  be  pleased  to  Insert  it  In  the 
Congressional  Record  with  appropriate  re- 
marks. 

Sincerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

William  Singer, 
Attorney  at  Law, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  November  17, 1971. 
US.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  It  Is  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  be  President  of  Ararat  Lodge 
No.  13,  International  Order  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 
This  Lodge  was  Instituted  In  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut, on  December  17,  1851.  As  such.  It 
has  been  In  continuous  existence  In  this  com- 
munity for  120  years.  Its  members  and  officers 
have  been  active  in  the  civic  and  community 
affairs  of  the  City  of  Hartford.  For  example, 
Solomon  Eisner,  Jacob  Fox  Gershen  Fox, 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman,  Rabbi  Morris 
Silverman,  Attorney  Milton  Nahum,  Samuel 
Kellin  and  many  other  leaders  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

I  note  that  you  have  been  a  member  of 
our  Lodge  for  many  >ears  and  have  offered 
Insights  In  the  B'nal  B'rlth  publication.  The 
National  Jewish  Monthly. 

The  Connecticut  Jewish  Ledger  has  kindly 
and  graciously  offered  a  full  page  of  its  De- 


cember 17th  edition  In  connection  with  the 
Lodge's  120th  Anniversary. 

I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  record 
this  event  In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
I  am  hoping  that  you  may  deem  It  proper  to 
offer  such  resolution.  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving your  congratulations  and  any  other 
records  or  statements  in  commemoration  of 
this  Anniversary. 

The  deadline  for  the  publication  requires 
me  to  receive  and  furnish  to  the  Ledger  the 
appropriate  materials  prior  to  December  3, 
1971.  Please  forward  them  to  me. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  and 
gracious  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wiliiam  Singer, 
President,  Ararat  Lodge  No.  13. 


Statement  or' Senator  Abe  Ribicoff 
My  heartiest  congratulations  to  the  Hart- 
ford Ararat  Lodge  No.  13  of  the  International 
Order  of  B'nal  B'rlth  on  the  commemoration 
of  this  exceptional  milestone  in  Its  long  his- 
tory. 

As  a  proud  member  of  the  Lodge  for  many 
years,  I  am  well  aware  of  its  many  fine  con- 
tributions to  the  entire  Connecticut  Jewish 
commtinlty. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Lodge's  continued 
successes  for  many  years  to  come,  and  am 
most  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my  own  best 
wishes  to  this  Joyous  120th  Anniversary  cele- 
bration. 


OREGON  WELFARE  MOTHERS  EDU- 
CATE THEMSELVES  IN  ORDER  TO 
LEAVE  WELFARE  ROLLS  AND  HELP 
OTHER  RECIPIENTS  DO  THE  SAME 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
several  fine  women  from  the  community 
of  Eugene,  Oreg.  They  were  Mrs.  Lyn- 
dia  Wilt,  president  of  the  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  Association  of  Lane  Coim- 
ty,  Oreg.,  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
federated  self-help  groups  of  Oregon  on 
the  Welfare  Reform  bill. 

With  her  were :  Mrs.  Robin  Den-inger ; 
Mrs.  Patricia  Ban  and  Mrs.  Loretta  Dan- 
iels. All  were  recipients — none  receiving 
over  $200— of  the  Federal /State  welfare 
program  in  Oregon,  but  they  have  taken 
very  uniquely  constructive  initiatives  to 
educate  themselves  for  jobs  so  that  they 
may  leave  the  welfare  rolls.  They  are 
also  working  constructively,  and  with 
quiet  eCfectiveness,  with  State  and  local 
authorities,  with  members  of  the  State 
legislature  and  with  the  local  community 
college  and  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
Eugene,  to  educate  other  recipients  so 
that  they,  too,  may  work  themselves  off 
welfare.  In  the  process,  they  have  been 
reeducating  the  citizens  of  Oregon  and 
changing  the  "image"  of  those  who  re- 
ceive welfare  aid. 

Mrs.  Wilt  submitted  testimony,  not 
only  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  the 
present  and  proposed  welfare  program, 
but  tried  to  apprise  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  well,  of  the  tremendously 
worthwhile  self-help  program  which 
they  have  had  in  operation  for  several 
years. 

Too  often  the  newspapers  print  only 
the  sensational  and  the  bad  news  about 
those  on  the  welfare  rolls — just  as  they 
print  oftentimes  too  much  of  the  nega- 
tive and  destructive  forces  at  work  in 
om*  political  system  which  has  led  to 
great  polarization  and  estrangement  be- 
tween social  groups.  The  media  too  often 


ignores  the  quiet,  constructive  efforts  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women — such  as 
is  under  way  in  Oregon — and  those  who 
testified  from  my  State  who  have  done 
so  much  to  relieve  human  suffering.  They 
have  also  brought  a  renewed  sense  of 
hope  to  those  on  welfare  and  have 
brought  a  chance  for  a  changed  life  to 
many  people  in  the  State. 

These  women  made  fine  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mrs.  Wilt's  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  others 
will  become  aware  of  this  iimovative  pro- 
gram which  Oregonians  have  imder- 
taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Oregon  Welfare  Mothers   Help   Others 

I  am  Ljmdla  Wilt.  I  am  president  of  the 
A.D.C.  Association  of  Lane  County,  Oregon. 
I  am  testifying  today  in  behalf  of  the  fed- 
erated self-help  groups  of  Oregon. 

The  materials  we  have  entered  as  testi- 
mony will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  self- 
help  programs  and  their  effectiveness  in  Ore- 
gon. These  are  programs  designed  by  the 
poor,  implemented  by  the  poor  and  financed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  poor. 

Under  HR  1  most  of  our  programs  will  be 
discontinued.  Our  scholarship  program,  the 
telephone  aides  program,  and  the  Confidence 
Clinic  will  be  eliminated.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  federal  government  allow  the  states 
to  pay  up  the  number  of  quarters  that  any- 
one on  welfare  is  lacking,  so  that  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  can  be  eligible  for  total 
Social  Security  benefits.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  incorporate  federal  regula- 
tions which  state  that  all  states  are  required 
to  adopt  A.D.C.-UN  programs  to  eliminate 
the  Increase  in  family  breakdown.  They 
should  eliminate  certain  categories  of  need, 
and  substitute  categories  for  people  In  need. 
The  federal  government  should  establish  a 
federal  minimum  standard  of  living  for  each 
area.  On  acceptance  of  these  standards,  the 
federal  government  would  assume  the  cost 
on  a  9  to  1  matching  basis.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility for  all  people  In  need.  In  particular, 
we  refer  to  those  persons  currently  declared 
as  unmatchable.  For  example,  those  current- 
ly receiving  unemployment,  those  receiving 
workmen's  compensation,  and  those  receiv- 
ing general  assistance.  They  should  guaran- 
tee basic  training  and  development  funds  for 
Innovative  programs  designed  by  the  poor. 

It  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  part  of  our 
Industrialized  society  that  those  who  work 
hard  are  entitled  to  the  goods  of  our  society. 
It  is  time  we  recognized  that  this  concept 
is  not  necessarily  true.  Tell  the  unemployed 
aircraft  workers  from  Seattle  that  they  did 
not  work  hard.  Tell  the  unemployed  workers 
from  the  closed  factories  that  have  now  re- 
located In  Thailand.  Samoa  and  other  un- 
derdeveloped countries  that  they  did  not 
work  hard.  But  tell  them  that  children  are 
now  working  In  some  of  those  factories,  and 
they  apparently  do  work  hard. 

It  Is  time  that  this  country  responded  to 
the  necessity  of  a  guaranteed  Income  for  the 
poor.  These  standards  must  be  set  at  one  of 
the  more  realistic  levels  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  guaranteed  Income 
not  unlike  the  present  welfare  system  would 
merely  designate  a  larger  amount  of  money 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  poor,  di- 
rectly back  Into  the  local  economy.  A  guar- 
anteed Income  for  the  poor  merely  follows 
the  precedent  Introduced  by  the  middle  class 
in  the  form  of  soU  banks,  civil  service, 
teacher  tenure  and  oil  depletion  allowance. 

The  poor  of  this  country  are  not  deposit- 
ing their  money  In  Swiss  banks.  They  are 
not  buying  tax  free  school  bonds,  municipal 
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bonds  or  state  bonds.  They  are  not  Investing 
money  In  ventures  that  will  pay  off  far  Into 
the  future,  thus  adding  to  the  already 
pressing  problem,  of  not  enough  money  in 
circulation.  They  are  taking  their  monthly 
welfare  checks,  and  Immediately  sending 
them  back  to  middle  class  pockets.  They 
pay  rent,  heating  and  light  bills,  buy  food 
and  clothing,  and  they  do  not  stick  money 
away  In  banks.  The  money  they  receive  goes 
directly  back  into  the  economy  to  keep  It 
moving.  I  submit  to  you  at  this  time,  that 
welfare  was  never  created  to  take  care  of 
people,  but  to  take  care  of  an  economy  that 
depends  on  money  passing  through  many 
hands  to  stay  alive. 

The  Increase  In  the  number  of  A.D.C.  re- 
cipients is  not  the  result  of  self-inflicted 
wounds;  It  is  the  result  of  a  society  that  has 
broken  down.  This  society  no  longer  pays  off 
for  hard  work,  for  education,  or  for  wanting 
to  be  a  good  parent. 

We  are  aware  that  no  one  should  be  exempt 
from  the  due  process  of  law,  but  due  process 
should  also  Include  equal  opportunity. 
Equal  opportunity  to  choose  one's  destiny, 
equal  opportunity  to  live  In  decent  housing 
and  partake  of  adequate  nourishment,  to  be 
properly  clothed  and  to  participate  In  the 
decision  making  policies  of  our  government. 
The  federated  self-help  groups  of  Oregon 
are  an  example  of  the  poor  In  this  country 
who  have  been  Involved.  We  are  Involved  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  of  our  government, 
we  are  Involved  with  agencies,  civic  groups, 
fraternal  organizations,  education  and  the 
working  classes.  We  have  proven  that  the 
poor  can  be  responsible  and  concerned  for 
the  future  of  our  country.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  decisions  their  law  makers 
are  called  upon  to  make.  They  are  aware 
of  the  low  priority  given  to  the  wishes,  hopee 
and  dreams  of  their  class.  They  resent  hand- 
outs, condescending  attitudes  and  categoriz- 
ing. They  resent  the  lack  of  response  to  their 
cries  for  understanding.  They  will  respond 
to  any  offer  of  Involvement  In  their  future, 
or  to  any  hope  for  opportunity.  Basically, 
they  are  reiterating  again  and  again  that 
when  a  man  Is  starving,  give  him  a  hook 
and  line,  not  a  fish. 

HR  1  Is  not  welfare  reform.  It  will  not 
cure  the  disease  of  poverty,  nor  will  it  put 
all  the  poor  to  work.  It  will  provide  an  avenue 
to  build  a  new  bureaucracy  designed  to  ad- 
mlnUter  a  "get  tough"  policy,  which  is 
doomed  to  failure.  This  new  bureaucracy 
will  not  be  trained  in  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  they  will  not  be  trained  in  the  prob- 
lems of  society.  The  new  bureaucracy  will 
learn  as  the  charitable  workers  of  the  ISOO's 
did.  that  poverty  Is  a  result  of  the  society, 
not  the  sin  of  the  poor. 

We  are  not  living  In  the  ISOO's  nor  are  the, 
poor  as  Ignorant  as  their  earlier  counter- 
parts. True  reform  must  Incorporate  Incen- 
tive, equality  of  opportunity  and  due  process 
of  law. 

We  must  question  whether  or  not  HR  1  is 
true  reform.  Does  it  incorporate  equality  of 
opportunity  and  the  due  process  of  law,  as 
guaranteed  under  the  constitution?  If  It 
does  not  guarantee  the  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties for  all  citizens,  then  It  cannot  be  re- 
form, it  becomes  repression. 

You  must  examine  the  constitutionality 
and  the  intent  of  HR  1.  We  have  merely 
brought  to  your  attention  some  of  our  feel- 
ing concerning  HR  1,  a  few  suggestions  for 
alternatives,  and  a  showing  that  self-help 
programs  in  Oregon  are  working. 

lUVIEW  OF  R.R.    1 

I.  HRl  establishes  an  eligibility  scheme 
that  excluded  many  classiflcatlons  of  needy 
persons  from  welfare  beneflts.  Generally, 
HRl,  provided  that  certain  families,  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  are  eligible  for  benefits.  A 
family,  in  order  to  be  eligible,  must  contain 
at  least  two  or  more  individuals  at  least  one 
of  whom  is  a  child,  (Section  2155(a)  (4) ). 


excluded    the    following 


This    definition 
persons: 

(a)  the  single  persons  over  the  age  of  18 
who  are  childless. 

(b)  naarrled  couples  without  children  or 
whose  children  are  over  the  age  of  18  and 
not  attending  school. 

(c)  a  single  woman  who  Is  pregnant  and 
Ixas  no  other  children. 

(d)  an  unmarried  person  whose  child  is 
over  the  age  of  18  and  not  attending  school. 

Undoubtedly  other  classifications  of  in- 
eligible persons  can  be  derived  from  the  re- 
strictive definition  of  family  as  defined  in  the 
act. 

The  above  classifications  are  derived  from 
the  definition  of  "family"  as  found  in  Sec- 
tion 2155(a)  (4) .  There  U  one  significant  and 
spedflc  exclusion  found  in  the  act.  //  the 
head  of  the  household  is  a  full  time  under- 
graduate or  graduate  stvAent  at  a  college  or 
universiti/.  he  or  she  Is  excluded  from  the 
benefits,  Section  216&(a)  (4)  (a). 

n.    GENERAI,   ELICIBILTTY    REqUKEMENTS 

Every  eligible  family  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
upon  registration  for  manpower  training  and 
employment.  Section  2102.  Those  individuals 
who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
t3  be  a  member  of  an  eligible  family  and 
available  for  employment,  must  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  man-power  serv- 
ices, training,  and  employment.  Section  2111 
(a). 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  unable  to  engage  in  work  training 
by  reason  of  Illness,  incapacity,  or  advanced 
age,  he  is  not  required  to  accept  employment, 
Section  2111(b)(1).  Until  July  1,  1974,  a 
mother  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  six  is  not 
eligible  for  employment.  Thereafter,  a  mother 
of  a  child  under  the  age  of  three  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  employment.  Section  2111(b)  (2). 

The  only  standards  for  the  employability 
of  an  individual  is  whether  he  is  able  to 
engage  In  work  or  training  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness. Incapacity  or  advanced  age.  TTiere  Is 
not  requirement  that  the  work  be  suitable  or 
gainful.  The  act  specifically  requires  that 
employment  cannot  be  refused  if  the  wages 
for  the  work  offered  are  at  an  hoiurly  rate 
of  not  less  than  %  at  the  minimum  wage. 
As  specified  In  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  fair 
labor  standards  act  of  1938,  Section  2111 
(C)(2)(d). 

The  effect  of  this  provision  would  create 
a  vast  pool  of  unskilled  cheap  labor  that 
would  be  utilized  by  industries  that  were 
not  subject  to  the  fair  labor  standards  act. 
These  persons  could  be  compelled  to  work 
for  the  sum  of  $1.20  per  hr.  gross,  or  other- 
wise be  ineligible  for  beneflts  provided  in 
HRl. 

The  act  contemplates  that  women  with 
children  will  be  deemed  employable. 

The  act  therefore  provides  that  chlldcare 
and  other  supportive  services  will  be  pro- 
vided. Section  2112.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  authorized  to  make  provisions  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  chlldcare  services.  There  appears 
to  be  no  provision  in  the  act  that  allows  a 
mother  to  decline  child-care  services  if  they 
are  at  an  Inconvenient  location,  or  unsuitable 
because  of  unsafe  or  unsanitary  conditions. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  mother 
who  declines  employment  because  of  the  un- 
avallablUty  of  suitable  chlldcare  facilities 
would  remain  eligible  under  the  act  for  bene- 
fits, because  there  are  no  provisions  in  the 
act  allowing  her  to  justifiably  refuse  employ- 
ment imder  these  conditions.  It  is  likely  that 
the  Secretary  would  determine  that  she  was 
ineligible.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  must  es- 
tablish standards  assuring  the  quality  of 
child  care  services.  Section  2134. 
in.  ELiGrsn-rrY  fob  an  amount  of  BENEFrrs 

Resoiirces  of  an  eligible  family  cannot  ex- 
ceed $1,500,  Section  2152  (a)  (2).  The  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  has  the  power  to  determine  the 
i*sources  of  a  family  that  should  be  excluded 
from  the  $1,500  maximum.  The  Secretary  has 


the  power  to  determine  the  value  of  the  home  - 
that  should  be  excluded  or  Included  in  the 
$1,500  maximum  as  well  as  the  value  cf  the 
household  goods,  personal  effects  and  other 
property  which  the  Secretary  deems  essential 
to  the  families  means  of  support.  Section 
2154  (a).  These  guidelines  have  not  been 
formulated.  In  cases  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  family  has  assets  above 
the  $1,500  maximum  that  are  not  excludable, 
he  can  prescribe  a  period  or  periods  of  Ume 
and  the  manner  In  which  this  property  shall 
be  liquidated.  The  funds  that  the  lamUy 
receives  through  this  liquidation  process  Is 
considered  an  overpayment  If  benefits  are 
being  paid  during  the  time  of  disiKSsal,  Sec- 
tion 2154  (b). 

The  amount  of  benefits  for  a  family  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $800  yearly  for  each  of  the 
first  2  members,  plus  $400  yearly  for  each  of 
the  next  3  members,  plus  $300  yearly  for  each 
of  the  next  2  members,  plus  $200  for  the  next 
member.  Section  2152  (b). 

The  act,  therefore,  clearly  does  not  com- 
pensate eUgible  families  that  are  greater  than 
8  in  number. 

The  amount  of  beneflu  payable  Initially  to 
an  eligible  family  must  be  based  upon  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  families  Income 
for  such  quarter. 

The  Secretary  must  take  Into  account  the 
families  Income  from  preceding  quarters  in 
any  modifications  which  are  likely  to  occur 
on  the  basis  of  change  of  circumstances  or 
conditions. 

The  amount  of  benefits  payable  to  any 
family  for  any  quarter  of  a  calendar  year  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  the  quarter 
immediately  following  such  quarter;  and,  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  actually  paid  to 
such  family  for  such  quarter;  was  more  or 
less  than  the  amount  so  determined,  proper 
adjustment,  or  recovery  can  be  made.  Sec- 
tion 2152  (d)  (1) .  This  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  deny  benefits  to  the  family  whose 
earnings  for  appreciating  quarters  were  high 
In  relation  to  the  benefits  that  they  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  act.  The  act 
undoubtedly  contemplates  that  the  family 
has  "saved"  this  difference  when  in  fact  it 
may  not  have  been  saved  because  it  was  nec- 
essary to  apply  these  sums  on  pre-existing 
family  indebtedness. 

rV.    THE    HEARING    PROCESS 

HRl  specifically  allows  the  Secretary  to 
make  determinations  that  would  deny  bene- 
flts, recover  overpayments,  and  assess  pen- 
alties without  a  prior  hearing.  The  Secretary 
can  make  adjustments  for  overpayments,  Sec- 
tion 2125(d)(2),  and  assess  penalties  and 
fines  if  certain  data  Is  not  furnished.  Section 
2031(e)  (1)  and  redetermines  beneflt  levels  at 
any  time  he  receives  notice  or  has  reason  to 
believe  there  has  been  a  material  change  in 
the  families  circumstances.  Section  2152(d) 
(1). 

The  Impact  of  the  Secretary's  power  Is  that 
benefits  can  be  denied,  curtailed  or  fines  im- 
posed without  a  prior  hearing.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
held  that  once  a  person  is  entitled  to  bene- 
flts that  they  cannot  be  limited,  withdrawn, 
or  denied  without  a  prior  hearing.  This  casts 
a  serious  constitutional  question  on  the 
validity  of  the  hearings  provisions. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  recipient  must  request 
a  hearing  after  the  fact  and  carry  the  burden 
of  proof  that  the  Secretary's  action  was  un- 
warranted. This  invokes  a  hearing  process 
that  is  equally  oppressive. 

HISTORICAL    BACKGROUND    OF   THE    LANE 
COtTNTT    ADC    ASSOCIATION 

Prior  to  the  1966  state  general  election,  the 
Y-ettes  (a  recipient  group  taking  part  In  a 
socialization  training  program  of  YM/WCA 
and  the  welfare  department)  were  encour- 
aged to  sponsor  a  candidate  fair.  The  candi- 
dates fair  was  an  opportunity  for  all  those 
people  running  for  state  and  local  positions 
to  appear  as  a  group  to  speak  on  the  wel- 
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fare  issues.  As  a  result  of  the  candidates  fair, 
Interested  members  of  the  Y-ettes,  the 
mother's  group  sponsored  by  the  Lutheran 
Family  Services.  Friendly  House  counsel- 
ing group,  and  other  welfare  recipients 
began  meeting  Informally  to  discuss  what 
they  needed  to  do  about  some  of  the  more 
common  problems  shared  by  welfare  recip- 
ients. Although  they  were  well  aware  that 
there  was  an  urgent  need  for  changing  pol- 
icy, laws,  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  welfare,  the  Immediate  needs  of  the  group 
were  related  to  sxurlval.  It  was  just  before 
Christmas,  and  the  most  loudly  voiced  ques- 
tion was,  "How  can  we  get  free  Christmas 
trees,  and  free  turkeys,  so  we  can  still  buy  a 
toy  for  the  children."  This  is  an  indication 
of  why  it  is  essential  for  poor  people  to  be 
in  charge  of  their  own  groups,  because  only 
poor  people  could  understand  that  you  can 
not  solve  state  or  national  problems  of  the 
poor  until  you  have  solved  your  own  im- 
mediate needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

With  the  help  of  Vista  volunteers,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Forest  Service,  they  ar- 
ranged for  the  cutting  and  delivery  of  truck 
loads  of  Christmas  trees.  With  the  help  of 
friends  and  businessmen  In  the  community 
they  were  able  to  supply  turkeys  at  a  drastic 
discount.  They  referred  to  the  turkeys  as  dis- 
abled rejects,  since  they  came  to  them  with 
various  portions  of  their  anatomy  missing; 
such  as  a  missing  wing,  neck,  leg,  or  large 
patches  of  skin  .  .  .  but  they  were  turkeys 
and  they  were  very  che^. 

Once  the  group  had  satlsfled  its  immediate 
needs  it  was  willing  to  look  at  some  of  the 
reasons  behind  those  needs.  Again,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  Vista  volunteers,  the  group 
learned  how  to  draw  up  its  statement  of  pur- 
pose, and  gave  the  organization  a  name;  ADC 
Association  of  Lane  County. 

They  realized  that  using  "ADC"  as  part  of 
their  legal  name  would  classify  them  solidly 
within  the  welfare  stereotype,  but  they  also 
agreed  that  they  could  use  this  label  to 
their  advantage  and  work  to  reduce  the  stig- 
ma that  had  always  been  attached  to  it. 

In  formulating  the  Initial  operational  strat- 
egy, they  borrowed  liberally  from  a  beginner's 
book  on  public  relations  that  they  found  at 
the  public  library  (these  books  are  abundant 
and  may  be  very  useful  to  groups  that  are 
lu  their  fornaatlve  stages) .  Some  of  the  ideas 
that  they  adopted  from  this  book  and  that 
have  been  used  are : 

a.  To  present  ourselves  honestly.  Including 
admitting  our  condition  and  dealing  vtrlth  it 
straightforwardly. 

b.  To  be  willing  to  be  questioned  on  any 
point  dealing  with  our  own  personal  situa- 
atlons  and  to  discuss  openly  the  causes  of  oiir 
being  on  public  assistance.  (It  should  be 
mentioned  that  any  member  who  was  un- 
willing to  follow  these  precepts  was  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  areas  that  did  not 
Involve  public  representation.) 

c.  To  be  representative  in  appearance  and 
thought  of  all  recipients  as  much  as  possible, 
thus  avoiding  the  extension  of  our  own  per- 
sonalities Into  Issues  that  really  belong  to 
an  entire  class. 

d.  To  use  a  factual,  Informative  approach 
and  to  avoid  emotionalism  in  presenting 
issues. 

e.  To  use  peer  groups  In  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  people  we  are  trying  to  con- 
vince. 

In  short,  they  learned  how  to  use  "the  sys- 
Btem"  for  the  beneflt  of  the  people  repre- 
sented. The  next  step  was  to  work  up  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  flle  for  articles 
of  incorporation. 

They  came  to  an  agreement,  by  consensus, 
that  they  would  follow  a  line  of  public  rela- 
tions procedures,  using  as  their  motto, 
"When  a  man  is  starving,  don't  give  him  a 
flsh  .  .  .  give  him  a  hook  and  line  and  teach 
him  to  flsh  for  himself".  Getting  input  from 
the  entire  Association  now  that  they  had  a 
statement  of  purpose,  constitution  and  by- 


laws, was  made  much  easier  because  the  asso- 
ciation had  a  direction  in  which  to  go.  Prom 
there  they  could  concentrate  on  changes  that 
were  needed  for  the  entire  recipient  popula- 
tion. They  chose  the  things  that  they  felt 
were  to  be  achieved  immediately.  They 
realized  that  some  goals  would  take  a  little 
longer,  perhaps  as  long  as  ten  years.  They 
proceeded  to  recruit  sympathetic  local  peo- 
ple who  were  politicians,  but  who  had  expe- 
rience dealing  within  the  political  arena. 
These  people  worked  as  associate  members 
They  were  from  both  poUtical  parties  and 
from  all  educational  backgrounds.  I.e.,  sociol- 
ogists, psychologists.  econonUsts.  representa- 
tives from  business,  social  work,  education, 
law,  and  public  administration.  Other  valu- 
able associates  were  ex-legislators  and  the 
wives  of  politically  influential  persons  within 
the  community. 

They  were  also  fortunate  In  flndlng  a  film 
which  was  designed  to  teach  people  how  to 
get  a  bill  written,  sponsored,  and  how  to 
lobby  in  the  legislature. 

The  thirty  minute  movie  was  nothing  like 
the  real  thing,  and  they  coiUdn't  see  the  long 
educational  process  ahead  of  them  for  the 
next  six  years.  The  movie  made  the  process 
look  simple,  and  motivated  them  to  action 
They  soon  realized  that  there  was  no  better 
way  to  learn  than  by  experience. 

Don't  hesitate  in  getting  involved  because 
you're  afraid  of  making  mistakes.  Every  ses- 
sion mistakes  have  been  made,  however,  we 
have  proflted  from  those  mistakes,  and 
avoided  making  them  a  second  time.  For 
Instance,  during  the  first  session  the  "hard 
sell"  was  given  to  a  man  thought  to  be  a 
legislator,  only  to  find  out  he  was  the  man 
from  the  supply  room.  Prom  then  on  identity 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  format. 

This  drive  to  learn,  also  drove  our  lobbyists 
to  the  need  to  be  there  representing  the 
group,  even  when  they  were  working  under 
adverse  conditions.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
two  people  who  was  going  to  the  legislature 
was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  asthma  com- 
plicated by  emphysema.  One  day  it  was  de- 
cided that  she  would  sit  In  the  ladles  room 
which  had  a  cot  in  it  and  would  rest  while 
the  other  member  of  the  team  did  the  leg 
work.  After  a  period  of  twb  hours  the  leg  man 
returned  to  report  that  she  had  gotten  three 
legislators  to  sign  the  buis.  With  a  gasp,  the 
the  reclining  lobbyist  replied,  "I  have  been 
working  too.  I  have  been  catching  the  lady 
legislators  as  they  came  through  here.  It's 
like  having  my  own  ofDce."  It  generated  the 
nattuta  reply.  "You  may  have  your  own 
office  but  you're  sure  limiting  your  clientele 
with  the  sign  you  have  outside." 

The  next  step  was  to  take  the  ideas  that 
were  felt  to  be  attainable,  present  them  to  a 
sympathetic  legislator  and  have  them  drawn 
into  legal  bill  form.  Note:  don't  ever  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket;  the  mistake  in  the 
first  session  was  in  allowing  one  liberal  legis- 
lator to  be  the  chief  sponsor  of  all  the  Asso- 
ciation's bills.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not 
aware  that  they  would  also  Inherit  all  of  his 
enemies,  which  would  cause  futxu*  problems 
in  getting  the  bills  out  of  committee.  Our  tac- 
tics In  later  legislative  sessions  were  to  strate- 
glcaUy  divide  the  bills  between  the  House  and 
Senate  and  to  get  conservative  legislators  to 
sponsor  them.  Our  reason  lor  doing  this  will 
become  clear  in  any  lobbying  effort  that  is 
undertaken  by  anyone. 

While  the  lobbying  effort  was  in  progress, 
other  members  of  the  Association  were  read- 
ing and  absorbing  Information  on  subjects 
that  ranged  from  child  care  to  legal  pro- 
cedure. They  were  investigating  ways  to  fund 
the  Association,  by  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  O.E.O.  funds,  and  other  agencies  monies. 
The  Association  chose  not  to  accept  any 
funding  if  it  necessitated  relinquishing  their 
self-governing  principles.  Since  they  found 
that  usually  there  were  stipulations  requir- 
ing that  reUnquishment.  they  looked  else- 


where Tor  funding.  Since  the  need  for  funds 
was  present,  some  of  the  members  worked  on 
cake  sales,  rummage  sales,  movies,  dinners 
and  other  fund  raising  projects.  This  money 
was  partially  used  for  expenses  incurred  in 
lobbying.  One  of  these  expenses  was  a  result 
of  the  lobbyists  having  to  coax  the  life  out  of 
a  series  of  old  cars  owned  by  the  members  of 
the  Association.  In  order  to  get  to  the  capitol 
which  was  eighty  miles  away.  Besides  the  ex- 
pense of  gas.  the  lobbyists  also  found  that 
they  had  to  have  a  lunch  every  day  and  park- 
ing. Certs  were  essential  so  the  lobbyists  did 
not  "bad  mouth"  the  legislators. 

Other  members  were  engaged  in  recruit- 
ing new  members  in  order  to  get  more  wel- 
fare recipients  Involved  in  determining  the 
goals  of  the  Association.  Still  others  were 
mailing  out  news-letters  informing  recipients 
in  the  county  about  the  activities  and  how 
they  could  participate.  The  news-letters  were 
put  out  with  money  contributed  by  some 
friends  within  the  community.  They  were 
run  off  on  dlff>rent  mimeograph  machines 
from  churches,  university  departments  and 
business  people.  They  rotated  the  use  of 
equipment  in  order  to  keep  as  many  com- 
munity groups  as  possible  Involved  in  their 
progress.  They  took  it  to  the  first  person  that 
expressed  an  Interest  and  told  them  it  was 
the  only  copy  that  they  had.  U  they  wanted 
to  use  it  to  make  a  copy  for  themselves  they 
were  asked  to  make  a  few  extras  for  the  As- 
sociation. Research  in  the  law  library  was  be- 
ing done  by  another  committee  in  order  to 
back  up  testimony  for  the  lobbyists.  People 
were  recruiting  by  personal  contact,  tele- 
phone, and  other  means. 

The  wlUlngness  to  work  led  to  the  pro- 
grams that  exist  today.  The  coheslveness  of 
the  people  Involved  has  led  to  the  success  of 
those  programs.  For  the  first  time  there  were 
alternatives. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  VOLUNTEERS  PROGRAM 

Plan — To  recruit,  train  and  make  use  of 
PubUc  Welfare  recipients  in  supplementing 
social  services  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
understanding  between  recipients  and  social 
service  staff;  Improving  undersUnding  of 
human  resources  and  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Department.  The  primary  technique  is  the 
use  of  the  telephone  in  geographically  distant 
areas.  Recipients  are  recruited  because  of 
their  connection  with  the  informal  commu- 
nication network  among  low-Income  people 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  recipients  find 
it  easier  to  seek  Information  from  their 
peers. 

Need  for  this  scrricc— Public  Welfare  re- 
cipients are  residing  in  areas  which  are  geo- 
graphically distant  or  isolated  from  the 
County  Welfare  Office.  Most  recipients  do  not 
have  telephones  and  must  borrow  a  neigh- 
bor's phone  or  use  a  pay  phone.  Telephone 
communications  between  recipients  and  serv- 
ice workers  are  usually  lengfthy  and  fre- 
quently in  response  to  a  crisis  situation  Tele- 
phone lines  Into  the  office  are  frequently  busy 
so  the  caller  must  wait.  A  neighborhood  vol- 
unteer can  channel  telephone  calls  by  know- 
ing who  to  call  for  help.  The  call  itself  is 
usuaUy  briefer  when  the  volunteer  Is  calUng 
In  behalf  of  the  recipient,  thus  saving  some 
caseworker  time.  Geographical  Isolation  from 
the  county  office  presents  a  transportation 
problem.  Almost  no  small  community  has 
adequate  public  bus  transportation.  Tele- 
phone communication  is  therefore  more  Im- 
portant for  these  people. 

Recruitment  of  neighborhood  volunteera 
U  usually  done  through  casewwk  staff  who 
are  able  to  Identify  those  recipients  who  meet 
the  desired  criteria. 

The  caseworker  looks  for  recipients  who- 
(1)  have  shown  an  mterest  In  being  of  help 
to  others;  (2)  have  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  their  spedflo 
community:  (3)  have  some  knowledge  of 
local  resources;  (*)  have  demonstrated  an 
identity  with  and  commitment  to  their  com- 
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munlty;  and  (6)  are  In  communication  with 
other  low-income  people  In  their  area.  In 
addition,  the  volunteer  should  have  reason- 
ably good  health  and  should  be  able  to  drive 
a  car. 

Successful  recruitment  depends  upon  how 
well  the  staff  knows  their  clients.  In  some 
areas,  client  groups  or  CAP  agencies  may  bs 
able  to  suggest  neighborhood  volunteers. 

Publicity  about  the  services  of  a  neigh- 
borhood volunteer  Is  done  through  articles  In 
local  newspapers  and  announcements  by 
radio  stations.  The  primary  method  of  notify- 
ing the  recipients  Is  done  by  the  caseworkers 
who  send  letters  or  notify  their  clients 
verbally.  Newspaper  publicity  by  Itself  Is  not 
effective  since  most  newspapers  do  not  wish 
to  print  telephone  numbers. 

Activities 

The  neighborhood  volunteer  must  be  avail- 
able on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis  to  provide 
advice  and  help  to  those  recipients  who  are 
faced  with  an  emergency  arising  from  a 
fire,  medical  needs,  housing  eviction,  and 
other  personal  or  family  crises. 

To  advise  local  recipients  and  residents 
about  the  resources  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, education  and  training  resources, 
availability  of  housing,  availability  of  med- 
ical care,  specialized  resources  for  children, 
day  care  and  emergency  baby  sitters. 

To  advise  recipients  and  residents  on  how 
to  make  use  of  the  resources. 

To  accept  and  record,  messages  for  the 
cas3worker  as  requested  by  the  agency  cli- 
ent, by  other  community  residents,  or  by  the 
caseworker  to  be  relayed  to  a  specific  client. 

To  provide  supplementary  service  In  behalf 
of  the  caseworker  and  to  act,  when  appro- 
priate, as  a  liaison  for  the  caseworker. 

To  provide  emergency  transportation  or  lo- 
cate transportation  for  an  agency  client. 

To  notify  the  caseworker  or  other  appro- 
priate staff  of  requests  for  service,  date  and 
hour  of  the  request  and  disposition  of  the 
request;  and  to  provide  periodic  reports. 

To  help  locate  and  to  solicit  certain  lt«ms 
such  as  appliances,  furniture,  or  clothing 
from  the  local  community  in  order  to  help 
the  recipient  supplement  their  assistance 
grant. 

The  nelghborhoot'.  volunteer  Is  likely  to 
be  In  a  position  to  give  supportive  help  In 
a  wide  range  of  situations.  Examples  are: 
death  In  the  family,  money  management, 
utility  shut  off,  washer  breakdown,  eviction 
notices,  etc. 

The  volume  of  contacts,  either  in  person 
or  by  telephone,  varies  greatly  between  neigh- 
borhood volunteers.  Factors  Influencing  ac- 
tivity are:  Isolation  or  distance  from  County 
Welfare  Office,  experience  and  personality  of 
the  volunteer,  and  the  density  of  the  client 
population. 

An  experienced  neighborhood  volunteer 
may  record  as  many  as  155  contacts  a  month. 
Most  contacts  occvir  during  the  regular  work- 
ing day.  and  most  of  the  activity  revolves 
around  the  use  of  the  telephone. 

Training  the  volunteers 
Training  consists  of  two  parts;  Initial  ori- 
entation and  on-going  training. 

1.  Orientation.  Each  neighborhood  volun- 
teer should  undergo  an  Intensive  period  of 
orientation  for  one  week.  Included  is  an  in- 
depth  review  of  public  welfare  resources  and 
services  and  other  human  resources  in  the 
community.  Each  volunteer  should  be  given 
a  resource  directory  or  manual  which  con- 
tains current  Information  about  resources. 
^..The  volunteer  should  tour  the  office  and 
**  meet  the  county  staff.  Duties  of  the  volun- 
teer should  be  discussed  with  concrete  Illus- 
trations being  used  to  teach  them  their 
functions.  The  basic  function  and  role  of 
the  caseworker  should  also  be  discussed. 
Training  responslbUlty  should  be  centralized 
In  one  county  staff  person  who  has  demon- 


strated the  ability  to  teach  and  to  conununl- 
cate  with  low-Income  people. 

2.  On-going  training.  A  monthly  session 
should  be  planned  for  the  volunteers  during 
which  problems  should  be  aired  and  resolved. 
Caseworkers  should  also  participate  In  these 
sessions,  to  help  clarify  the  difference  In 
caseworker-volunteer  roles.  Tours  should  be 
planned  to  other  major  resource  agencies 
such  as:  Social  Security,  Employment  Office, 
Mental  Health,  CAP,  and  Legal  Aid.  During 
the  sessions  the  training  goal  should  be 
focused  on  providing  information  which  is 
specific  and  relevant. 

Costs 

Neighborhood  volunteers  should  be  par- 
tially paid  voltuiteers.  A  monthly  fee  for 
service  should  be  paid  to  each  volunteer  to 
help  them  to  cover  expenses  of  additional 
clothing  and  personEil  Items  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  Important  in  helping  them  to 
meet  the  public.  The  fee  for  service  also  rep- 
resents a  concrete  form  of  recognition  for 
services  being  given  by  recipient-volunteers. 
The  monthly  telephone  charge  shovild  be 
covered  as  well  as  the  original  telephone 
installation  cost  when  the  selected  volunteer 
lias  no  telephone.  Reimbursement  for  private 
car  mileage  should  be  paid  when  necessary, 
and  child  care  to  enable  the  volunteer  to 
attend  training  sessions  or  to  be  away  from 
home  when  providing  emergency  trans- 
portation. 

INFORMATION   FORX7M 

On  vital  issues  concerning  large  portions 
of  welfare  population  such  as  medical  care, 
education,  food  stamps,  HJl.  1,  etc.,  we  felt 
that  public  Information  forums  for  welfare 
recipients  and  for  the  general  public  should 
be  held  so  that  the  greatest  number  of  people 
could  have  the  facts.  The  way  we  went  about 
publicizing  these  forums  was  to  get  public 
service  announcements  on  television,  write- 
ups  in  newspapers.  In  Democratic/Republi- 
can newsletters,  flyers  to  students  and  recipi- 
ents, posters,  and  word  of  mouth.  In  some 
Instances  more  than  one  forum  was  set  aside 
for  these  depending  on  content  and  Interest. 
An  example  of  this  was  an  open  forum  held 
In  a  public  hall  on  H.R.  1  which  stimulated 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  from  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  recipients  which  required  many 
smaller  meetings,  especially  with  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Members  of  the  League 
seemed  to  be  upset  by  our  stand  on  H.R.  1, 
since  we  opposed  it,  so  we  asked  to  be  put 
on  the  agenda  of  their  smaller  group  meet- 
ings where  our  members  presented  argu- 
ments In  opposition  to  H.R.  1.  We  also  were 
asked  to  speak  before  many  classes  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  the  University  of 
Oregon  YWCA,  to  labor  unions,  social  con- 
cern groups  of  churches,  a  community  col- 
lege, granges,  honorary  sororities,  thi  Lane 
County  Council  of  Governments,  and  the 
City  Council.  The  positive  response  from 
these  meetings,  came  In  the  form  of  volun- 
teers, for  writing  letters  to  legislators,  for 
carrying  petitions  opposing  H.R.  1,  raising 
funds  for  lobbying  and  for  sending  recipients 
to  testify  at  hearings  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Another  example:  Results  from  an  Infor- 
mational open  forum  on  medical  care  for 
the  underprivileged  brought  about  a  much 
better  understanding  between  the  medical 
profession  and  welfare  recipients,  an  under- 
standing of  doctor's  problems  by  recipients, 
and  an  agreement  between  the  two  groups  to 
work  on  better  medical  services  for  welfare 
recipients  in  the  county.  A  system  has  been 
devised  whereby  everyone  who  needs  a  doc- 
tor may  call  the  county  medical  office  and  a 
doctor's  name  will  be  given  and  he  must 
respond  to  the  request.  Sub-standard  drug 
lists,  l.e.,  no  liquid  penicillin,  no  prophylac- 
tics, no  fluorides,  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Association.  In  turn  these  griev- 
ances were  taken  to  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee   on   Medical   Assistance   for   the 


Underprivileged  by  the  Association's  repre- 
sentative and  as  a  result  these  items  have 
been  added  to  the  drug  list.  Also,  we  were 
asked  to  elect  a  representative  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  charitable  division  of  the 
Lane  County  Medical  Association.  In  addi- 
tion the  Lane  County  Medical  Association 
appointed  as  a  consultant  the  ADC  repre- 
sentative from  the  Governor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Assistance  for  the 
Underprivileged. 

TELEPHONE'  AIDES   PROGRAM 

Agreement  to  purchase  services  from 
neighborhood  aides 

The  Oregon  State  Public  Welfare  Commis- 
sion agrees  to  purchase,  through  the  Lane 
County  Public  Welfare  Commission,  specified 
services  from  the  Lane  County  ADC  Associa- 
tion, to  be  provided  In  the  communities  of: 
Leaberg,  Mapleton,  Cottage  Grove,  Oakridge 
and  Junction  City.  It  Is  Intended  that  cur- 
rent members  of  the  ADC  Association  who 
reside  in  these  communities  will  be  available 
to  clients  living  in  these  commiuiltles,  to 
provide  emergency  service  and  referral  serv- 
ices. Services  will  be  available  on  a  twenty- 
four  hour  basis  to  provide  advice  and  help 
to  those  recipients  who  are  faced  with  an 
emergency  arising  from  a  fire,  medical  needs, 
housing  eviction,  etc.  The  aide  is  expected 
to  notify  the  caseworker  as  soon  as  the 
county  office  Is  open.  The  Nelghtwrhood  Aide 
will  also  be  expected  to  advise  local  recipi- 
ents about  the  resources  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, educational  and  training  agencies, 
availability  of  housing,  availability  of  medi- 
cal care,  specialized  resources  for  children, 
day  care  and  emergency  babysitters. 

The  Lane  County  Welfare  Commission  staff 
will  prepare  lists  which  Identify  resources 
and  how  to  contact  resources  when  the  case- 
worker is  not  available  or  when  the  county 
staff  has  requested  referral  activity  from  the 
aide.  The  aide  Is  expected  to  keep  a  record  of 
these  activities. 

The  neighborhood  aide  will  also  be  ex- 
pected to  take  messages  for  the  caseworker 
as  requested  by  the  welfare  recipient,  by 
other  community  members  or  by  the  case- 
worker to  be  relayed  to  a  specific  recipient. 

It  is  Intended  by  this  agreement,  that  the 
neighborhood  aide  be  available  to  provide 
supplementary  service  in  behalf  of  the  case- 
worker and  to  act,  when  appropriate,  as  a 
liaison  for  the  caseworker.  The  neighborhood 
aide  will  not  act  for  the  caseworker,  unless 
specifically  requested  to  represent  that  case- 
worker. 

Training  of  the  neighborhood  aide  will  be 
carried  out  by  designated  staff  of  the  Lane 
Coimty  Welfare  Commission  with  consulta- 
tion from  Mrs.  Loretta  Daniel.  Training  will 
Include  knowledge  about  community  re- 
sources, the  Assistance  and  Service  Programs 
of  the  Lane  County  Welfare  Commission, 
telephone  techniques,  etc.  On-going  consul- 
tation will  be  made  available  by  the  Lane 
County  staff.  The  resources  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  Public  Welfare  Commission  will  be 
made  available.  Expanses  to  be  covered  by 
this  agreement  Include  Installation  of  a  tele- 
phono  when  necessary,  the  monthly  tele- 
phone bill  and  a  thirty  dollar  fee  per  month. 
The  Lane  County  Public  Welfare  Commis- 
sion will  be  billed  by  the  Lane  County  ADC 
Association  who  will  handle  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  individual  Neighborhood  Aide. 

The  period  of  time  to  be  covered  by  this 
agreement  will  begin  and  will  con- 
tinue In  effect  until . 

SPEAKERS    BtTREAU 

The  Speakers  Bureau  was  developed  be- 
cause of  our  lobbying  efforts  at  the  SUte 
Legislature.  Many  groups  In  the  community 
were  Interested  as  to  why  we  went  to  the 
legislature  and  the  results  of  our  efforts.  Be- 
cause the  burden  of  the  speaking  requests 
fell  on  two  people.  It  was  necessary  to  develc^ 
more  versatility  In  the  group. 
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Buddy  System — The  simplest  way  to 
remedy  the  situation  was  to  divide  Into  two 
groups,  with  each  experienced  speaker  tak- 
ing an  Inexperienced  member  to  a  speaking 
engagement.  As  the  member  developed  ex- 
perience, she  In  turn  sub-divided  and  took  a 
new  member  along. 

The  least  experienced  member  spoke  be- 
fore small  groups  and  as  they  gained  ex- 
perience, moved  to  appearing  before  large 
groups;  they  started  with  WIN  orientations, 
university  classes,  business  sororities, 
churches,  civic  clubs,  and  to  Demo  forums, 
conferences,  and  eventually  to  participating 
In  lobby  efforts.  The  main  things  we  found 
to  develop  confidence  in  conjunction  with 
speaking,  was  to  give  our  people  vast 
amounts  of  Information  on  welfare  policy, 
law  conditions,  housing,  food  stamps,  medical 
aid,  and  our  own  programs,  (statistics,  etc.; 
and,  always,  to  work  in  pairs.  We  also  found 
It  essential  for  success,  to  be  frank,  open, 
and  willing  to  discuss  personal  experiences  in 
public. 

The  Flash  Card  System — ^People  who  were 
very  timid  about  giving  speeches,  used  note 
cards  with  brief  reminders  concerning 
essential  points.  From  these  notes  and  from 
the  Information  they  accumulated,  it  was 
easier  to  go  through  lengthy  speeches. 

Results  derived  from  the  speakers  bureau 
have  been:  contributions  for  transportation 
to  the  legislature,  for  our  scholarship  pro- 
gram, donations  of  clothing  for  our  students 
and  children,  and  a  better  understanding  by 
the  community  of  welfare  problems.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  respect  within  the  com- 
munity has  been  generated  by  the  self-help 
concepts  of  our  organization.  As  an  example 
of  this  respect,  the  ADC  Association  and  its 
self-help  concept  was  mentioned  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  City  of  Eugene  for  All- 
American  City,  an  award  it  won  for  the  year 
1970. 


Informational  Background — A.D.C.  Asso- 
cUTioN  OF  Lane  County,  A.D.C.  Scholar- 
ship Program 

I.  historical  background 
The  Lane  County  A.D.C.  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram was  conceived  and  designed  around  a 
kitchen  table  by  a  group  of  A.D.C.  recipients. 
They  presented  It  to  the  1967  Oregon  State 
Legislature  and  lobbied  to  ensure  Its  passage. 
The  program  was  originally  designed  to 
receive  token  fimdlng  from  the  state.  When 
passage  of  the  bill  setting  It  up  was  in  danger 
for  lack  of  funding,  the  AX>.C.  group  Instead, 
to  specify  that  needed  funds  would  be  raised 
by  the  local  AX).C.  association.  Because  orig- 
inally no  state  money  was  appropriated  for 
staffing,  the  program  was  poorly  adminis- 
tered until  1970  when  some  staff  was  added 
at  the  local  level  to  try  to  provide  services 
for  the  large  growth  In  numbers  of  students. 
The  A.D.C.  Scholarship  covers  costs  for 
tuition  and  books  only.  The  Lane  County 
Welfare  Commission  has  appointed  an  AJD.C. 
Scholarship  Committee  to  approve  scholar- 
ship applicants  and  administer  funds.  Mem- 
bership on  the  CoDomittee  Includes  welfare 
recipients  and  representatives  from  the  min- 
isterial association,  business  community,  la- 
bor organizations,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

Most  students  attend  Lane  Commu- 
nity College  but  approximately  6  percent  at- 
tend the  University  of  Oregon. 

n.    PHILOSOPHT 

The  program  operates  on  a  philosophy  that 
all  people  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
education  regardless  of  financial  status,  test 
scores,  professional  evaluations,  previous 
failures  and  past  problems. 

m.  case  studies 

These  case  studies  of  typical  AJ3.C.  Schol- 
arship students  provide  examples  of  some  of 
the  program  successes: 

Afr.  Af. — Age  2S-30;  wife  and  2  children,  had 


nervous  breakdown — not  eligible  for  other 
programs,  one  year  training  In  Radio  Broad- 
casting, employed  1970  In  California  as  a  radio 
broadcaster. 

Mr.  C. — Age  33;  wife  and  2  children,  severely 
handicapped  by  polio — refused  training  by 
all  other  agencies  and  Judged  to  be  physi- 
cally unemployable.  Wife  hospitalized  for 
emotional  problems.  Two-year  program  In 
Technical  Drafting.  Employed  1971  as  a 
draftsman  for  local  construction  firm. 

Afra.  G. — Age  36;  three  children;  divorced, 
one-year  Secretarial /Social  Science  course  on 
welfare  on  Thursday,  enrolled  In  school  the 
following  Monday.  Employed  1970  by  City  of 
Eugene  as  a  community  development  worker. 

Mrs.  M. — Age  29;  2  children;  divorced,  two- 
year  Accounting  Clerical  course,  honor  stu- 
dent— member  Phi  Theta  Kappa  honor 
society,  employed  1971 — ten  days  after  grad- 
uation by  local  restaurant. 

IV.  growth  and  scope  of  program 

During  the  1967-68  school  year  19  people 
attended  school  on  an  AJ3.C.  Scholarship.  As 
knowledge  of  the  program  spread,  the  num- 
ber of  students  Increased  so  that  during  1971- 
72  between  200  and  300  people  are  expected 
to  take  advantage  of  training  opportunities. 

The  AD.C.  student  population  is  comprised 
of  divorced  or  widowed  mothers  with  chil- 
dren, children  In  A.D.C.  homes,  unwed 
mothers,  school  dropouts,  men  refused  by 
other  programs,  foster  children  and  physi- 
cally or  mentally  handicapped  people. 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
children  (under  21)  from  A.D.C.  homes  and 
the  rest  are  adults  ranging  in  age  from  the 
early  twenties  to  the  forties  and  fifties. 

At  present  (1971-72)  we  have  over  200  stu- 
dents at  Lane  Community  College  and  20  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  our  students  con- 
tinue to  succeed.  This  Is  evidenced  by  their 
grades  (2.5  average)  and  by  their  increas- 
ing Involvement  In  the  community  at  many 
levels. 

V.  future  of  the  program 

The  explosive  growth  in  the  numbers  of 
A.D.C.  scholarship  students  since  1967  has 
caused  a  f  vmdlng  and  service  crisis.  There  has 
not  been  adequate  counseling,  follow-up,  or 
welfare  servicing.  Even  in  light  of  financial 
difficulties,  A.D.C.  Association  members  are 
continuing  to  raise  funds  and  adjust  the 
program  to  meet  current  needs.  However,  this 
adjustment  does  not  Include  turning  away 
eligible  applicants  foi  lack  of  funds.  Our  pol- 
icy continues  to  be  one  of  enrolling  the  stu- 
dent first  and  raising  the  money  afterward. 
Tills  Is  consistent  with  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  A.D.C.  program  which 
is  its  philosophy  of  concern  for  the  worth 
and  success  of  individuals.  Tills  differs  great- 
ly from  the  philosophies  of  other  programs 
which,  when  Implemented,  appear  to  be 
more  concerned  about  statistical  Information 
and  showing  results,  often  to  the  neglect  of 
the  individual's  real  interest. 

As  a  part  of  this  concern  for  our  students, 
we  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  possible 
violations  of  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations.  Sometimes  our  information 
comes  to  us  through  our  friends,  thus,  illus- 
trating the  importance  of  establishing  firm 
contacts  within,  and  beyond,  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  one  case,  we  received  information  from 
an  educational  Financial  Aids  officer  in  Cali- 
fornia through  a  local  friend,  who  told  us 
that  the  Welfare  Department  was  Illegally  de- 
ducting school  expenses  (NDEA  loans,  grants 
and  scholarships)  from  regular  assistance 
checks.  We  wrote  a  letter  to  the  regional 
HEW  office  in  Seattle  to  check  this  Informa- 
tion, and  their  replies  showed  us  that  the 
Department  was  clearly  in  error. 

Following  are  copies  of  the  letters  we  re- 
ceived. We  keep  these  in  our  files,  along  with 
all  other  correspondence  to  use  at  any  time 
that  there  Is  a  dispute  over  the  validity  of 
our  statement  or  our  actions.  Then,  we  can 


produce  Xerox  copies  of  whatever  we  need, 
while  retaining  the  originals  for  future  use. 

Our  Issues  such  as  this,  where  large  groups 
of  people  are  involved  and  legal  rights  are 
tlireatened,  we  make  our  information  avail- 
able to  everyone  concerned  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Knowledge  is  protection  against  unneces- 
sary distress.  It  is  our  obligation  to  provide 
an  education  regarding  the  students  rights 
and  privileges  under  the  welfare  system  as 
well  as  encouraging  them  In  an  education  to- 
ward self-sufficiency. 

CONFIDENCE    CLINIC 

One  of  the  most  exciting  programs  we're 
beginning  to  establish  in  Oregon,  is  the 
Confidence  Clinic  Program,  designed  to  In- 
crease the  level  of  morale  and  feeling  of 
self-worth  among  recipients  so  that  they 
will  be  better  able  to  take  direction  of  their 
own  lives.  Although  this  Intent  of  the  con- 
tract Itself  Is  to  prepare  persons  for  even- 
tual training  and  employment,  the  philoso- 
phy Inherent  In  the  Association  Is  to  make 
recipients  aware  of  their  full  potential  as 
human  beings  and  to  give  them  enough  con- 
fidence to  exercise  that  potential  In  whatever 
manner  best  fits  their  Individual  desires. 

Programs  have  already  been  established 
In  Medford,  Klamath  Falls,  and  Roseburg. 
Lane  County  Is  in  the  process  of  establish- 
ing one  In  Eugene.  These  programs  vary 
somewhat  In  format,  to  allow  for  differences 
In  regional  resoures  and  emphstsis,  but  all 
the  prog;rams  share  the  common  goal  of  per- 
sonal self -worth. 

The  Confidence  Clinic  has  tremendous  po- 
tential for  expanding  our  thinking  on  wel- 
fare reform  and  rehabilitation,  by  creating  a 
program  that  Is  multi-focus  In  nature,  and 
that  draws  from  the  recipient  population 
allowing  recipients  to  become  their  own 
change  agents,  we  are  perhaps  making  an 
even  more  dynamic  statement  about  the 
nature  of  professionalism  and  human  serv- 
ice in  this  country.  We  are  saying,  that  the 
client  Is  his  own  best  resource  and  that 
paraprofesslonals,  as  trained  through  active 
participation  In  our  program,  will  be  able 
to  perform  quality  services  to  the  community 
In  areas  that  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  college 
educated. 

With  this  program,  we  are  possibly  taking 
a  critical  step  In  answering  the  questions 
"How  does  a  person  get  out  of  the  welfare 
cycle?",  and  more  Important,  "What  can  be 
done  about  the  welfare  problem?" 

Our  contract  as  follows: 

Agreement  To  Purchase  Services 

Whereas,  Lane  County  ADC  Association, 
Inc.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Association,  Is 
a  nonprofit  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, and 

Whereas,  the  ChUdren's  Service  Division, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Division,  desires 
to  obtain  services  through  a  purchase  of  serv- 
ices agreement,  from  available  funds. 

Now,   therefore.   Association  and  Division 
agree  as  follows: 
Association  Agrees  to: 

1.  Furnish  the  following  services  through 
the  Confidence  Clinic,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding pre-employment  or  pre-tralnlng  serv- 
ices which  will  help  the  individual  become 
better  prepared  for  employment  or  training. 

a.  Basic  education 

b.  GED  training 

c.  Grooming 

d.  Job  search  techniques 

e.  Individual  and  group  counseling 

f.  Referrals  to  Divorce  Clinic 

g.  Office  training 
h.  Speech 

1.  Locate  housing  and  child  care  in  emer- 
gencies 

2.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  provide  mutual  en- 
couragement and  support  to  each  Individual 
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referred  to  them  for  the  above  services  (see 

#1). 

3.  Confer  and  help  develop  an  Individual 
plan  for  each  Individual  referred  by  the  staff 
of  the  Division. 

4.  Provide  progress  reports  on  each  in- 
dividual and  other  reports  as  may  be  re* 
quired  by  the  Division. 

5.  Provide  reports  which  will  demonstrate 
and  document  individual  change  in  response 
to  services  received  from  the  Association. 

6.  Provide  for  a  periodic  internal  audit 
following  established  auditing  procedures  to 
Insure  accountability  of  expenditures  and 
costs. 

7.  Abide  by  the  applicable  state  and  fed- 
eral statutes,  the  applicable  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Division,  and  the  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  VS.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Division  Agrees,  through  the  Lane  County 

Department,  to: 

1.  Screen  and  refer  AFDC  recipients  who 
appear  to  be  in  need  of  confidence  building 
as  part  of  their  general  rehabilitation,  to  the 
Association  for  the  above  services  (see  #1. 
through  1.). 

2.  Encourage  the  participation  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  referred,  in  the 
services  of  the  Association. 

3.  Provide  information  to  the  Association 
which  will  help  the  Association  In  providing 
services  to  individuals. 

4.  Arrange  and  provide  child  care  costs  and 
triUnlng  allowances  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent Division  policies. 

5.  Provide  consultation  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Association  through  the  staff 
of  the  Division  and  the  Lane  County  Welfare 
Office. 

6.  Payment  for  services  provided  for  indi- 
viduals referred  to  the  Association  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  Monthly  payment  of  service  for  each  in- 
dividual—#1 10,00. 

b.  Cost  of  service  is  based  upon  an  average 
of  20  referrals  each  month  for  a  period  of 
service  up  to  90  days  for  each  individual. 

The  Parties  Mutually  Agree  That: 

1.  Association  shall  act  as  an  independent 
agency  and  Division  shall  be  in  no  way  asso- 
ciated with  or  otherwise  connected  with  the 
actual  performance  of  this  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Association,  nor  shall  this  agree- 
ment in  any  way  render  the  Division  or  its 
staff  responsible  or  liable  In  any  way  for  any 
act  or  omission  of  Association  or  ita  staff  In 
such  performance. 

2.  This  agreement,  each  and  every  part, 
rights  and  duties,  is  not  assignable. 

3.  Either  party  hereto  may  terminate  this 
agreement  by  at  least  90  days'  written  notice 
or  it  may  be  terminated  by  mutual  consent 
but,  if  not  so  terminated,  it  shall  be  In  effect 

from  day  of  ,   1971-,  through 

the day  of ,  197-,  and  shall  be 

automatioally  renewed  each  year  on  a  year- 
to-year   basis   unices   days'   written 

notice  Is  given  to  the  other  party  expressing 
an  Intent  that  the  contract  shall  not  be 
automatically  renewed. 


J.  DUANE  SQUIRES — A  ROAD  TAKEN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  share  with  Sen- 
ators, a  short  reminiscence  about  a  dis- 
tingiiished  citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  Dr. 
J.  Duan£  Squires.  This  man's  life  and 
experience  came  to  mind  as  I  read  a  re- 
cent issue  of  New  Hampshire  Echoes,  a 
magazine  for  and  about  the  people  of  my 
State. 

Dr.  Squires  wily  recently  concluded  a 
full  and  eventful  career  as  a  professor 
at  Colby  Junior  College,  in  New  London, 
N.H.,  and  his  shift  to  new  endeavors 
brings  to  mind  how  fortunate  our  State 


has  been  to  count  him  as  one  of  its 
citizens. 

Dr.  Squires  came  to  New  Hampshire 
some  37  years  ago  and  by  his  own  admis- 
sion has  never  had  cause  to  regret  his 
choice  of  homes.  A  short  passage  from 
one  of  Robert  Frost's  better  known  poems 
typifies  Ills  path: 

Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  took  the  one  less  travded  by. 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  consider  the  peace 
of  mind  of  men  like  Dr.  Squires  who  have 
had  the  coiu-age  to  take  the  less  traveled 
road  in  life — for  the  times  are  not  so 
different  now  than  they  were  when 
Duane  reached  the  fork  in  the  road  37 
years  ago. 

I  can  only  hope  that  those  who  now 
reach  that  fork  will  be  able  to  make  a 
choice  so  filled  with  contribution,  hap- 
piness, and  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  New  Hampshire  Echoes 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  states  well 
some  things  that  we  all  can  consider  and 
provides  a  rare  insight  into  the  life  of 
one  of  New  Hampshire's  finest  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.    DT7ANE    SQtriRES A   ROAD   TAKEN 

J.  Duane  Squires,  retired  chairman  of  the 
Social  Studies  Department  at  Colby  Junior 
College,  believes  that  little-known  New 
Hampshireites  "who  strove  mightily  in  many 
diverse  careers"  deserve  remembrance.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Echoes,  he  wrote  about  some 
of  those  "who  achieved  distinction  during 
their  lives  but  who  had  largely  faded  from 
memory  today." 

Though  one  could  scarcely  say  that  Duane 
Squires  had  faded  from  memory,  nor  would 
his  activities  allow  it,  his  name  can  surely 
be  added  to  that  gtroup  who  strove  mightily 
and  deserve  remembrance. 

George  Washington  once  wrote  that  "it 
should  be  the  highest  ambition  of  every 
American  to  extend  his  views  beyond  him- 
self .  .  ." 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  his  words  were 
answered  with  the  presentation  of  the  New 
London  Service  Organization  Thlrd-of-a- 
Century  Award : 

"For  professional,  commiuilty  and  public 
service  In  the  town  of  New  London,  New 
Hampshire,  his  adopted  home  for  thirty- 
seven  years. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Social  Studies  De- 
partment of  Colby  Junior  College,  he  has 
e.xpanded  and  inspired  young  minds: 

"As  the  author  of  Mirror  to  America  and 
many  other  important  historical  writings,  he 
has  brought  distinction  to  this  Town  and 
State; 

"As  a  lay  preacher,  he  has  comforted  and 
uplifted  aU  those  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  him  speak; 

"As  a  member  of  the  New  London  Baptist 
Church,  he  has  served  on  local,  state  and 
national  boards  to  their  betterment; 

"As  a  husband  and  father,  he  has  had  in 
his  work  the  cooperation  and  devotion  of  a 
lovely  wife  and  the  respect  of  two  sons  who, 
although  in  different  fields,  are  filling,  like 
their  father,  an  esteemed  place  in  their  com- 
munities; 

"As  a  Municipal  Judge,  he  has  tempered 
impartiality  with  understanding: 

"And  as  a  charter  member  and  present 
president  of  the  New  London  Service  Orga- 
nization, Inc.,  he  has  added  immeasurably 
to  the  usefulness,  dignity  and  beauty  of  oiu' 
village. 

"His  high  professional  skills,  his  out- 
standing    Intellectual     capacity     and     his 


knowledge  of  human  needs  has  indeed  en- 
riched the  cultural  development  of  our 
Town  and  our  State." 

In  his  own  words,  Duane  Squires  states 
It  simply:  "For  better  or  for  worse  I  have 
attempted  to  live  a  life  out  from  myself  in 
helping  others." 

Born  in  Grand  Forks,  North  E>akota.  on 
November  9,  1904,  James  Duane  Squires 
was  educated  in  the  Grand  Porks  public 
schools,  received  hU  Bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  his  Mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota,  and  his  Doctor  of  PhUosophy  from 
Harvard  University.  Before  coming  to  Colby 
Junior  College  in  1933,  he  held  lecture  posts 
at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  at 
the  State  College  In  Mayvllle,  North  Dakota. 
Last  year  at  a  dinner  honoring  his  re- 
tirement from  Colby,  Dr.  Squires  said,  "A 
few  weeks  ago  an  article  appeared  in  the 
paper  that  stirred  my  feeling.  It  was  en- 
titled VE  Day  Plus  25,  and  was  written  by 
a  man  who  during  1944-45  had  fought  his 
way  across  Europe  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine. 
Then  it  took  him  months  of  struggle  to 
make  the  trip.  This  spring  he  easily  motored 
tl.e  same  distance  in  three  hours. 

"ro..ight  I  retrace  an  even  longer  Journey 
ill  an  even  shorter  time,  thirty-seven  years 
1.1  five  miautis.  The  road  back  to  1933  is 
long,  but  we  have  had  sterling  friends  on 
every  step  of  the  way.  We  have  glad  mem- 
ories and  sad  memories,  but  the  balance 
has  been  worthwhUe.  As  Robert  Frost  once 
said  in  Ills  poem  about  two  roads  which 
branched  into  woods,  the  one  which  wm 
chosen  'made  all  the  difference.' " 

For  all  his  years  at  Colby,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Squires  made  a  practice  of  entertaining  his 
students  each  year  at  Informal  teas  in  their 
home.  Many  so  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  a  faculty  person  in  a  setting 
outside  the  classroom  that  they  have  un- 
faUingly  written  each  year  at  ChrUtmas 
time  to  express  thanks  for  the  courtesy.  One 
alumna  of  the  Class  of  1935  has  written  each 
year  since  her  graduation. 

Dr.  Squires  himself,  writes  about  50  letters 
a  month  to  congratiUate  friends  on  their 
birthdays,  wedding  anniversaries  or  other 
events  in  their  lives.  Some  of  these  friends 
have  grown  to  accept  his  letters  as  a  part  of 
the  event  itself.  One  octogenarian  lady  re- 
cently wrote  that  she  counted  her  annual 
letter,  along  with  flowers  from  her  husband, 
and  the  two  events  of  the  wedding  anni- 
versary each  year  I 

Modestly,  Dr.  SqiUres  admits  that  some 
"high  points"  of  his  life  Included  the  thrill 
of  nominataing  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  at  the 
National  Republican  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  in  1964.  meeting  General  Eisen- 
hower and  Richard  Nixon,  and  taking  part 
in  the  1954  World  CouncU  of  Churches  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  with  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple in  attendance. 

During  World  War  II,  General  H.  H.  Arnold 
appointed  Dr.  Squires  as  a  member  of  a  se- 
cret committee  of  historians  to  study  Ger- 
many's war  potential.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  existence  of  the  committee  has 
become  known. 

According  to  Dr.  Squires,  the  allies  had 
hoped  to  smash  Germany's  desire  to  con- 
tinue its  struggle  by  massive  bombardment 
of  its  cities,  factories  and  military  bases, 
eliminating  the  need  of  a  land  Invasion  of 
Europe.  However,  the  conclusion  of  the  se- 
cret committee  was  unanimous — that  the 
spirit  of  the  German  army  and  people  could 
not  be  broken  and  that  an  end  to  the  war 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  land  In- 
vasion. Thus,  'Normandy. 

One  of  Dr.  Squires'  several  hobbles  Is  florl- 
culttwe,  and  he  takes  as  much  pride  in  his 
roses,  peonies,  gladioli  and  lUies  as  in  his 
so-called  intellectual  pursuits.  On  one  oc- 
casion at  a  flower  show  sponsored  by  the 
New  London  Garden  Club,  his  flowers  won  a 
blue  ribbon.  It  la  proudly  displayed  In  his 
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study  at  home,  along  with  rare  books  and 
other  collections  of  a  lifetime. 

He  Is  also  a  devoted  baseball  fan.  When 
the  two  Squires  boys  were  in  their  teens,  on 
one  or  two  days  each  summer  the  entire 
family  made  the  trip  to  Boston  to  see  the 
Bed  Sox  in  action.  Her  older  son,  Vernon, 
made  a  collection  of  player  autographs  which 
the  famUy  still  has  carefully  stored  In  an 
upstairs  closet,  of  the  1940's  and  1950's. 

A  life  fvUflUed?  Not  for  J.  Duane  Squires. 
Before  him  lie  several  new  volumes  to  be 
completed — The  History  of  the  Baptist 
Church  In  New  Hampshire  and  a  History  of 
Colby  Junior  Colleg;e.  And  this  past  year. 
Governor  Peterson  appointed  him  Chairman 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

Dr.  Squires  left  Colby  after  thirty-seven 
years  with  these  words  from  Alfred  Noyes: 

"I  caught  the  fire  from  those  who  went  be- 
fore, 
The  bearers  of  the  torch  who  could  not  see 
The  goal  to  which  they  strained. 
I  caught  their  flre. 
And  carried  it  b  little  way  beyond: 
But  there  are  those  who  wait  for  it.  I  know. 
Those  who  will  carry  it  on  to  victory." 

The  task  of  carrying  forward  the  torch 
from  a  man  such  as  J.  Duane  Squires  is  In- 
deed an  enormous  challenge,  and  one  is  re- 
minded of  a  line  by  Patrick  Henry: 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided;  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience. I  know  of  no  way  of  Judging  the 
future  but  by  the  past." 

James  Duane  Squires — historian,  teach- 
er, author  and  friend.  Each  life  he  has 
touched  has  been,  as  a  result,  far  richer. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  STEVENSON 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made  it  a  practice  for  some  years  to 
disclose  publicly  my  economic  interests. 
In  accordance  with  that  practice.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
my  assets  and  liabilities  as  of  Jsinuary  1, 
1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  update 
these  statements  quarterly,  keeping  cop- 
ies in  my  Washington  and  Chicago  of- 
fices available  for  public  inspection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
III,  January  1, 1972 

January  1,  1972. 
Real  Estate: 

Fractional  remainder  Interest  in 
farm,  McLean  County.  Illi- 
nois         $10,000 

Home,  Chicago,  Illinois 90,000 

Home,  Washington,  D.C.  (cost).-     125,000 

One-third  interest,  residence, 
Beverly,  Massachusetts 30,000 

Interest     in     farm,    Jo     Daviess 

County,  niinoU 60,000 

Fractional  interest,  Fisk  Building, 
Amarillo,  Texas 3,200 

Fractional  interest,  1776  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington, 
DC 20,000 

Fractional  interest,  633  Folsom 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia           12,000 

Real  Estate— St.  Maarten  Is- 
land           8.000 

Stocks  and  Bonds: 

12,640  shares.  Evergreen  Com- 
munications, Inc.  (publishes 
Bloomington,  HI.  Dally  Panta- 
graph,  operates  WROK,  Rock- 
ford,  m.  and  WJBC,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  owns  10%  of  Bloom- 
ington, m.  CATV)   160,  000 


34.1    shares,    R.    R.    Leaseholds, 

Inc. 5,000 

533    shares,    KBA    TownbuUders 

Group  Limited.  Tel  Aviv 650 

10,000    bonds,    Baltimore.    Md. 
6.26%.  10-16-84  (market  value 
as  at  Dec.  31,  1971) 11,346 

70,000  bonds.  New  York  State  An- 
tic Note  3/31/72  (market  value 
as  at  Dec.  31,  1971) 69.979 

27  shares.  International  Tel  &  Tel, 
$4  Cv.  Pfd.  (market  value  as  at 
Dec.  31.  1971)— 2,876 

68  shares.  International  Business 
Machines  (market  value  as  at 
Dec.  31,  1971) 22,882 

400  shares.  International  Tel  & 
Tel  (market  value  as  at  Dec.  31. 
1971)    23,350 

150  shares,  Xerox  (market  value 

as  at  Dec.  31,  1971) 18,788 

492  shares,  Harris  Intertype  (mar- 
ket value  as  at  Dec.  31, 1971) ..      25, 338 

25  shares,  Doubleday  &  Co.  (mar- 
ket value  as  at  Dec.  31,  1971)  ..         8,  500 

200  shares.  Mesa  Petroleum  Co. 
(market  value  as  at  Dec.  31, 
1971)    9,025 

400  shares,  U.S.  Gypsum  (market 

value  as  at  Dec.  31.  1971) 12.950 

Cash: 

Less  current  obligations 3,  000 

Personal  property,  including  se- 
curities of  nominal  value,  fur- 
niture, cars,  paintings  and 
clothing $45,000 

Total    776,784 

Debts: 
Mortgage — Perpetual       Building 

Association.  Washington.  D.C.  78.  941 
Mortgage — Continental  Bank,  111.  19,  143 
Note  pajrable  to  Charles  J.  and 

Charlotte  T.  Whalen 6,200 

Notes  payable  to  Warwick  An- 
derson   (father-in-law) 12,000 

Total 116,284 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  world  are  peoples  who  strongly 
desire  to  be  recognized  as  free  and  in- 
dependent peoples.  Among  them  are  the 
Ukrainians,  who  recognize  January  22  of 
each  year  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  their  short-lived  but  nevertheless 
memorable  Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

In  commemoration  of  this  event,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Governor  Francis  Sargent,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  resolutions  adopted  by  Ukrainian- 
Americans  in  Boston,  Mass.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tme  Commonwealth  or  Massackttsetts,  Bt 
His  Excellency  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Gov- 
ernor 

a   proclamation 1972 

Whereas,  January  22,  1972,  marks  the  54th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  free 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  and 

Whereas,  The  Ukrainian  people  continue, 
with  fierce  determination  and  great  human 
losses,  to  struggle  for  a  free  and  independent 
Ukrainian  State,  and 

Whereas,  The  64th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
Independence  serves  to  dramatize  the  legiti- 
mate right  and  aspiration  of  all  captive  na- 
tions, which  find  themselves  under  Russian 
Communist  domination,  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Francis  W.  Sargent,  Gov- 


ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, do  hereby  proclaim  January  22,  1972  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  and  urge 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  event  and  to  participate 
fittingly  in  its  observance. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Bos- 
ton, this  eighteenth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-sixth. 

Francis   W.    Sargent. 

Donald  R.  Dwicut. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
or  Amkeica,  Inc.,  Boston  Chapter. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
resolutions 
We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  as- 
sembled on  January  23,  1972.  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Proclama- 
tion of  free  and  Independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  on  January  22,  1918.  unani- 
mously approved  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  We  declare  that  Moscow  continues  to 
violate  human  rights  in  Ukraine,  by  denying 
the  Ukrainian  people  freedom  of  expression, 
assembly  and  religion. 

2.  We  consider  the  latest  Imprisonments  of 
Ukrainians,  especially  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals who  have  spoken  out  against  Moscow's 
oppressions  in  Ukraine,  as  further  evidence 
of  Moscow's  genocide  toward  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

3.  We  appeal  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  to  Intercede,  in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  Justice,  before  the  Soviet  Government, 
on  behalf  of  in4>risoned  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals. 

4.  We  appeal  to  Massachusetts  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  Introduce  resolutions  to 
Congress,  which  would  instruct  our  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.  to  place  the  national,  human 
and  religious  oppressions  in  Ukraine  and  all 
other  captive  countries  before  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  for  investigation. 

5.  We  appeal  to  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  investigate,  according  to 
the  U.N.  Unlversay  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Communist  oppressions  in  Ukraine 
and  TO  DEMAND  the  immediate  release  of 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners.  We  especially 
appeal  for  the  release  of:  Valentyn  Moroz, 
Ivan  Dzyuba,  Vyacheslav  ChornovU,  Ivan 
Kandyba,  Ivan  Svltlychnyl,  Evhen  Sverstluk, 
Halyna  Didyk,  Odarka  Husak.  Lev  Lukyanen- 
ko.  Dr.  Volodymyr  Horbovyi,  Archbishop  of 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  Vasyl  Vely- 
chkovskyi. 

We  authorize  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  to  bring 
our  resolutions  to  the  proper  authorities. 

KoNRAo  HiisAK.  President. 

M.  Frank iwsKY,  Secretary. 


ALF  LANDON  COMPARES  NIXON 
FOREIGN  POLICY  WITH  THAT 
of  J.F.K. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign policy  positions  of  this  country 
have,  in  recent  days,  been  the  subject  of 
wide  and  intense  partisan  debate.  And 
been  known  and  described  as  a  body 
which  reacts  to  the  issue  or  the  crisis  of 
the  day,  let  me  suggest  that  we  refiect  for 
a  moment  on  the  ideas  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  man  whose  perspective  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  is  as  broad  and  as  deep 
as  his  experience  in  the  political  life  of 
this  Nation. 

Former  Gov.  Alf  Landon,  of  Kan- 
sas, in  an  interview  with  Lew  Ferguson, 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  traced  the 
foreign  policy  course  of  the  present  ad- 
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ministration  back  to  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  strategy  urged  by  President  John 
F,  Keruiedy  in  his  commencement  ad- 
dress at  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  on  June  10,  1963 — 5  months 
before  his  death.  With  attention  to  his- 
torical fact,  Governor  Landon,  in  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  terms,  makes  clear 
how  the  foreign  policy  decisions  of  our 
Grovemment  have  been  the  subject  and 
the  result  of  bipartisan  thinking.  The 
current  debate  about  our  policy  with 
reference  to  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East, 
China,  or  the  Soviet  Union  might  well 
be  made  more  sensible,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the  his- 
torical and  factual  accoimt  of  our  for- 
eign policby  during  the  last  decade,  as 
made  clear  by  the  thoughts  and  rerriarks 
of  Governor  Landon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  interview  with 
former  CJovemor  Landon,  as  written  by 
Lew  Ferguson  for  the  Associated  Press, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon  Polict  Said  Revised  J.PJC.  Plan 
( ^Lew  Purguson ) 

Alf  M.  Landon  said  Thursday  President 
Nixon  Is  following  a  foreign  policy  course  of 
normalizing  relations  with  the  world's  other 
superpowers  which  was  outlined  In  broad 
ierms  more  than  eight  years  ago  by  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"His  foreign  policy  has  been  carefully 
planned  from  the  begining."  the  former 
Kansas  governor  and  1936  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee  said  In  a  yearend  inter- 
view. "In  a  nutshell,  the  President  is  fol- 
lowing the  broad  outlines  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's American  University  speech." 

STRATEGY   OUTLINED 

Kennedy  enunciated  what  many  consider 
to  be  his  administration's  foreign  policy  In 
an  address  entitled  "The  Strategy  of  Peace: 
Disarmament  is  the  goal."  at  commencement 
exercises  at  American  University  In  Wash- 
Ing^ton.  D.C.,  on  June  10.  1963,  Just  five 
months  before  he  was  assassinated  in  Dallas. 

In  that  address.  Kennedy  said: 

"Our  military  forces  are  committed  to 
peace  and  disciplined  in  self-restraint.  Our 
diplomats  are  instructed  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary Irritants  and  purely  rhetorical  hostility. 

"For  we  can  seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
without  relaxing  our  guard.  And.  for  our 
part,  we  do  not  need  to  use  threats  to  prove 
that  we  are  resolute." 

Kennedy  concluded  the  American  Uni- 
versity address  by  saying: 

NOT    HOPELESS 

"This  generation  of  Americans  has  already 
had  enough — more  than  enough — of  war  and 
hate  and  oppression.  We  shall  be  prepared  If 
others  wish  it.  We  shall  be  alert  to  try  to 
stop  It.  But  we  shall  also  do  our  part  to  build 
a  world  of  peace  where  the  weak  are  safe 
and  the  strong  are  Just. 

"We  are  not  hopeless  before  that  task,  or 
hopeless  of  its  success.  Confident  and  un- 
afraid, we  labor  on — not  toward  a  strategy  of 
annihilation  but  toward  a  strategy  of  peace." 

Landon  said  he  was  pleased  and  encouraged 
at  the  time  that  a  U.S.  president  would  advo- 
cate such  a  course  in  foreign  policy,  which 
represented  a  departure  from  the  policy  of 
containment  of  communism. 

KENNEDY    POLICY    EXTENDED 

Landon  said  President  Kennedy,  "because 
of  the  untimely  tragedy,  did  not  have  time 
to  develop  that  policy." 

Nixon's    frequent    references    to    a    "gen- 


eration of  peace."  Landon  said,  "are  an  ex- 
tension of  what  Kennedy  advocated. 

"In  Nixon's  campaign  speeches  in  1968, 
you  will  And  general  references  to  it,"  Lan- 
don said.  "The  first  gesture  made  toward  ac- 
complishing new,  normalized  relations  was 
in  February,  1969.  30  days  after  his  inaugura- 
tion. It  was  a  mere  gesture,  a  mention  in  a 
speech,  but  it  was  the  first  step. 

"President  Nixon  is  now  taking  advantage 
of  the  changes  In  the  heads  of  government 
around  the  world  to  lead  the  way  In  aban- 
doning the  Jingoism  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  predecessors.  By  that.  I  mean  the  bel- 
ligerent, warlike  policy  of  his  predecessors." 

ANALYSIS    MADE 

Landon  said  Nixon  Is  "encouraging  Russia 
and  China  to  meet  him  on  this  new  basis"  in 
the  President's  visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow 
early  in  1972. 

"What  we  have,"  Landon  said,  "is  a  re- 
placement of  the  containment  by  force  and 
brlnksmanship  policies;  he  is  taking  the  lead 
In  encouraging  the  three  major  powers  to 
abandon  their  Jingoism." 

Landon  said  the  Nixon  foreign  policy  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  India-Paki- 
stan war  not  expanding  and  continuing 
longer. 

"Expansion  of  the  India-Pakistan  war, 
which  everyone  feared,  did  not  take  place," 
he  said.  "His  new  policy  may  have  worked 
there.  Russia  and  China  could  have  come 
into  that  situation,  but  they  didn't." 

Landon  said  he  doesn't  expect  "any  great 
sensational  development"  from  Nixon's 
Peking  trip,  but  concluded.  "I  don't  think 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Peking  is  outside  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility." 


ELMO  ROPER  POLL  SHOWS  WOMEN 
AGAINST  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
recurring  myths  that  surround  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  or  unisex  amendment, 
is  the  allegation  that  all  women  are  for 
the  amendment.  I  know  that  this  is  not 
true,  particularly  among  laboring  wom- 
en, because  most  labor  unions,  including 
the  AFL-CIO,  would  not  be  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  amendment  if  their  con- 
stituency were  for  it. 

Elmo  Roper,  a  well-known  pollster, 
took  a  sample  opinion  last  year  on  wom- 
en's views  of  women's  liberation.  I  think 
the  results  of  this  poll  should  be  very 
interesting  to  Members  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause legislators  sometimes  fail  to  con- 
sider what  the  people  want  when  they 
are  constantly  confronted  by  a  highly 
vocal  and  publicity  conscious  pressure 
group,  such  as  many  of  the  women's 
organizations  supporting  the  equal  rights 
for  women  amendment. 

The  Roper  poll  shows  that: 

First,  69  percent  of  American  women 
disagree  that,  "women  are  discriminated 
against  and  treated  as  second-class  citi- 
zens." 

Second,  83  percent  of  American  women 
disagree  that,  "wife  should  be  breadwin- 
ner if  better  wage  earner  than  husband." 

Third,  69  percent  of  American  women 
disagree  that,  "a  divorced  woman  should 
pay  alimony  if  she  has  money  and  he 
has  not." 

Fourth,  77  percent  of  American  women 
disagree  that,  "women  should  have 
equal  treatment  regarding  the  draft." 

In  interpreting  these  figures,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  these  large 
majorities  of  Americans  do  not  want 
the  very  things  the  ERA  proposes.  The 


primary  sponsors  of  the  ERA,  including 
Congresswoman  Griffiths,  maintain 
that:  A  wife  should  have  the  legal  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  family  support  if  she  is 
the  better  wage  earner;  the  alimony 
laws  should  apply  equally  to  men  and 
women  with  the  result  that  a  divorced 
woman  should  pay  if  she  has  the  money; 
the  draft  laws  should  apply  equally  to 
men  and  women  with  the  result  that 
women  will  serve  in  combat. 

So  what  we  have  with  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  a  proposition  that  will 
destroy  all  legal  distinctions  between 
men  and  women  and  the  majority  of 
men  do  not  want  this  and  the  majority 
of  women  do  not  want  this. 

I  hope  that  every  Senator  will  have 
a  chance  to  review  Elmo  Roper's  Poll 
which  appeared  in  the  September  26, 
1971,  issue  of  Parade  magazine.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Special  Roper  Poll  on  Women's  Rights 

The  Women's  Liberation  movement  is 
making  headlines,  but  seven  out  of  ten 
American  women  feel  they  are  not  being 
discriminated  against.  What's  more — seven 
out  of  ten  men  agree  with  them. 

These  are  the  findings  of  a  special  Roper 
Poll  to  determine  the  effects  of  Women's 
Liberation   on   the   thinking  of   Americans. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  result  un- 
covered by  the  poll  is  the  close  agreement 
of  men  and  women  on  many  key  Issues. 

The  survey  put  various  questions  to  a 
large  equal  sampling  of  men  and  women, 
with   this    introduction: 

"A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  rights  of 
women — ^in  fact,  there  is  a  movement  called 
'Women's  Liberation,'  as  you  probably  know. 
I'm  going  to  read  you  several  different  state- 
ments and  for  each  one  I'd  like  to  know 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree." 

The  results  follow: 

MEN'S  CLUBS  AMD  LODGES  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
ADMIT  WOMEN 


Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree- 19 

Disagree 72 

Don't  know 9 

25 

67 

8 

13 

76 
11 

WOIVIEN  EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  NOT  EMPHASIZE 
THEIR  FEMININITY 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 34 

Disagree 59 

Don't  know.      .                          7 

34 

61 

5 

34 

58 
g 

WIFE  SHOULD  BE  BREADWINNER  IF  BETTER  WAGE  EARNER 
THAN  HUSBAND 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 16 

Disagree    76 

Don't  know 3 

22 

69 

9 

10 

83 

7 

MEN   SHOULD  STOP  APPRAISING  WOMEN   ON 
BEAUTY  AND  SEX  APPEAL 

BASIS  OF 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 43 

Disagree 50 

Oon'tknow 7 

38 

56 

6 

48 
44 
8 
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IF  A  WOMAN  CAN  PLAY  FOOTBALL  AS  WELL  AS  A  MAN  SHE 
SHOULD  BE  ON  TEAM 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagree 

38 

57 

42 

54 

4 

33 
61 

Don't  know.. 

5 

6 

A  DIVORCED  WOMAN  SHOULD  PAY  ALIMONY 
MONEY  AND  HE  HASN'T 

IF  SHE  HAS 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagree 

36 

.....--               53 

52 
38 
10 

20 
68 

Don't  know..- 

-.--'.                11 

12 

SHOULD  HAVE  FREE.  LOW-COST  CHILD  CARE  CENTERS  FOR 
WORKING  WOMEN 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don't  know... 

65 

27 

8 

61 

30 

9 

68 

25 

7 

WOMEN  SHOULD  GET  EQUAL  PAY  WITH  MEN  FOR  DOING 
THE  SAME  JOBS 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don't  know  .. 

88 

9 

3 

86 

12 

2 

89 

7 
4 

PRETTY  WOMEN  SHOULD  NOT  GET  BETTER  JOBSPAY  THAN 
OTHERS 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don't  know... 

74 

21 

5 

73 

22 

5 

75 

20 

5 

MEN  SHOULD 

NOT  HOLD  DOORS  OR  GIVE  UP  SEATS  TO 
WOMEN 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don't  know... 

..^.-.                   4 

82 

4 

15 

80 

5 

12 

84 

4 

1 

WOMEN  SHOULD  HAVE  EQUAL  JOB  OPPORTUNITY  WITH  MEN 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagree 

Don't  know  .. 

73 

23 

4 

71 
25 

4 

74 

21 

5 

WOIVIEN  SHOULD  HAVE  EQUAL  TREATMENT  REGARDING  THE 
DRAFT 

Everfone 

Men 

Women 

Agree  

Disagree  .. 

24 

71 

31 

64 
5 

17 
77 

Don't  know 

5 

6 

1 

WOMEN  ARE  DISCRIMINATED  AGAI NST  AND  TREATED  AS  20- 
CLASS  CITIZENS 

Opinions  by  percentages 

Everyone 

Men 

Women 

Agree 

Disagtee 

24 

70 

24 

71 

5 

24 

69 

Oon'tknow 

6 

7 

CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  on  January  28  published 


three  very  fine  tributes  to  former  Senator 
Carl  T.  Hayden.  One  was  an  editiorial 
written  by  publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam; 
another  was  the  reminiscenses  of  Repub- 
lic Washington  Bureau  Chief  Ben  Cole; 
the  third  was  an  article  by  Ben  Avery,  a 
veteran  reporter  who  is  an  authority  not 
only  on  politics  but  on  just  about  any- 
thing else  connected  with  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Architect  op  Today's  Abizona 

Carl  Hayden  was  the  architect  of  Arizona's 
present  status  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
states  in  the  West.  He  was  a  leader  in  bring- 
ing Arizona  out  of  territorial  uncertainties 
and  giving  it  almost  immediate  national 
recognition  as  the  land  of  opportunity  with 
■  its  unsurpassed  natural  beauty  and  a  fresh 
and  undying  faith  In  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

Carl  Hayden,  more  than  any  other  man, 
created  what  America  knows  today  as  Ari- 
zona. Although  a  loyal  Democrat,  both  by 
inheritance  and  conviction,  he  believed 
wholeheartedly  in  the  two  party  system.  He 
always  insisted  that  splinter  parties  would 
destroy  the  republic,  and  he  wanted  none  of 
them. 

He  served  In  Congress  for  nearly  57  years, 
and  75  per  cent  of  his  working  hours  were  de- 
voted to  "doing  something  for  Arizona."  Al- 
most all  his  service  to  the  state  was  nonpar- 
tisan. He  was  for  Arizona  flrot.  last  and  al- 
ways. He  had  the  courage  to  say  yes  as  well 
as  to  say  no.  He  had  the  respect  of  all  sena- 
tors, both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who 
came  to  know  him  as  an  honest  and  faithful 
friend.  Somehow,  some  way,  this  present  gen- 
eration of  Arizonans  must  find  a  way  to  keep 
his  memory  and  his  service  forever  before  our 
eyes  and  in  our  hearts. 

E.  C.  P. 

Waem  and  Whimsical:  A  Reporter's 
Reminiscences  of  a  Friend 

(By  Ben  Cole  of  Republic's 
Washington  Bureau) 

Washington. — Among  people  of  Celtic 
origin  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  passing  of  a 
good  man  to  be  marked  not  in  grief  but  by 
recalling  the  warm  and  happy  and  often 
whimsical  episodes  of  his  life. 

It  seems  fitting  to  remember  the  late  Sen. 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  in  that  manner. 
Senator  Hayden  died  In  Mesa,  Ariz.,  last  Tues- 
day. He  was  94  years  old,  had  lived  a  rich, 
busy,  exciting  and  rewarding  life.  He  served 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  57 
years — longer  than  any  man  in  history. 

Among  newsmen  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  inaccessible,  and  he  liked  It  that  way. 
Somewhere  back  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career  he  got  misquoted,  and  from  that  day 
on  he  was  disinclined  to  talk  to  reporters. 

But  he  decided  that  Ben  Avery  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  this  reporter  were  his 
friends,  and  for  the  two  of  use  he  was  al- 
ways a  helpful  and  reliable  source  of  news. 

The  first  time  Carl  Hayden  decided  to  talk 
to  me  was  in  the  Summer  of  1950  while  I 
was  sweating  over  a  hot  lawnmower  in  my 
backyard.  My  wife  came  out  of  the  house 
wearing  a  baflSed  expression  and  said,  "Some- 
body on  the  phone  says  he's  Carl  Hayden  and 
he  has  a  story  for  you." 

It  was  too  hot  a  day  for  practical  jokes,  and 
I  stumped  into  the  house  with  not  too  much 
Joy  in  my  heart.  Then  I  discovered  it  really 
was  Carl  Hayden,  breaking  his  silence  on  a 
particularly  Important  legislative  issue  that 
my  paper  wanted  to  quote  him  on. 

Evidently  my  quotations  passed  his  sharp 
inspection.  From  then  on  I  had  the  run  of 
his  busy  office  and  frequently  sat  In  front 


of  his  broad,  cluttered  desk  wondering  how 
long  It  would  be  before  he  burned  off  his 
forefinger  down  to  the  second  joint  by  ram- 
ming It  into  his  smoking  pipe. 

He  used  to  grow  restive  if  the  congression- 
al sessions  dragged  on  into  the  late  Autumn 
and  he  was  deprived  of  a  visit  to  his  native 
Arizona. 

"They  ought  to  vote  the  money  and  go 
home,"  he  would  say  abruptly,  referring  to 
the  primary  task  of  Congress  to  levy  taxes 
and  appropriate  funds  to  run  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  convinced  that  if  Congress  sat 
too  long,  it  only  found  mischief  to  do  in  the 
form  of  building  more  and  more  buireaucratic 
structures. 

For  all  the  great  power  that  he  wielded, 
Senator  Hayden  somehow  always  thought  it 
was  fun  to  be  able  to  call  famous  statesmen 
by  their  first  names. 

One  day,  for  my  benefit,  he  rang  up  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson  and  when  the 
Cabinet  officer  came  on  the  phone  he  grinned 
and  said,  "Hello,  Dean.  How  are  ya?"  Then 
he  looked  at  me  impishly  as  if  to  observe, 
"How  about  that?  I  can  call  Dean  Acheson 
by  his  first  name." 

You  got  the  feeling  that  down  In  Foggy 
Bottom  the  Secretary  was  busy  impressing 
his  callers  by  replying.  "I'm  fine,  Carl,  old 
boy.  How  are  you?" 

For  most  of  his  years  in  the  Senate,  the 
venerable  Arlzonan  and  his  frail  Invalid  wife. 
Nan  Downing  Hayden,  lived  in  the  Methodist 
Building  on  First  Street,  a  hop  and  a  skip 
from  the  Senate  Office  Building  and  the  Capi- 
tol. 

Hayden 's  staff  was  given  weekends  off,  but 
the  senator  always  made  It  a  point  to  visit 
his  office  on  Sunday  and  check  through  the 
mail.  Letters  from  Arizona  always  caught  his 
eye.  and  he  would  carefully  open  them  and 
read  them  through.  Then,  with  a  stub  of  a 
lead  pencil,  Hayden  would  meticulously  write 
out  the  replies  and  leave  them  for  his  long- 
time secretary,  Mrs.  Edna  Judge,  to  type 
the  next  day.  He  also  wrote  his  own 
speeches — he  didn't  make  many — and  gave 
the  longhand  texts  to  Edna  for  typing. 

One  day  I  asked  Mrs.  Judge  what  she  did 
with  those  precious  hand-written  documents 
after  she  finished  with  them. 

"I  throw  them  In  the  waste  basket,  of 
course,"  she  replied. 

When  she  was  Informed  that  she  was  prob- 
ably breaking  the  hearts  of  every  archivist 
In  America,  she  started  saving  them.  Hay- 
den's  papers  are  now  at  the  Arizona  State 
University  where  the  Carl  Trumbull  Hayden 
Library  was  established  after  his  retirement 
in  1969.  He  eschewed  microfilm,  despite  the 
urging  of  his  longtime  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Barry  M.  Ooldwater. 

When  Senator  Hayden's  beloved  wife  died 
seven  years  before  his  retirement,  Hayden's 
grief  was  silently  Intense.  I  was  in  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  that  Sunday  delivering  my  daugh- 
ter to  a  young  people's  church  seminar  at 
Washington  College.  It  was  late  In  the  after- 
noon when  I  returned,  and  Senator  Hayden 
had  been  trying  all  day  to  reach  me. 

I  rushed  to  his  office  and  found  him  there 
with  two  members  of  the  staff.  They  had 
never  confronted  the  situation  before  of  deal- 
ing with  the  news  of  a  beloved  wife's  death. 
Somewhat  painfully.  I  sat  down  with  Sena- 
tor Hayden  while  he  told  me  the  particulars 
of  Nan  Hayden's  life  for  an  obituary.  I  typed 
out  a  short  summary  and  gave  it  to  Hayden's 
aides  for  telephoning  to  the  local  newspapers 
and  wire  services,  then  took  care  of  writing 
the  story  for  my  own  newspaper. 

At  Nan  Hayden's  funeral,  the  Senator  sat 
in  silent  grief;  but  Senator  Ooldwater  wept 
openly.  He  was  devoted  to  both  of  the  Hay- 
dens.  By  the  time  Hayden  reached  the  end 
of  his  seventh  Senate  term,  he  was  tired  and 
burdened  with  some  of  the  afflictions  of  age. 
His  1962  reelection  campaign  had  been  par- 
ticularly bitter.  Militant  right-wing  groups 
in  Arizona  exploited  a  respiratory  illness  that 
kept  Hayden  from  campaigning.  The  old  war- 
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rlor.  In  fact,  was  confined  In  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Bethesda.  Md..  and  while  he  was  able 
to  Bit  up  and  talk  with  a  few  friends  he  was 
a  long  way  from  being  able  to  hit  the  cam- 
paign trail. 

Moreover,  his  opponent  back  in  Arizona 
was  being  helped  by  a  telephone  campaign 
almost  nightly  that  spread  the  word  Sena- 
tor Hayden  had.  in  fact,  died  and  was  hid- 
den away  in  a  Navy  vault  until  after  the 
election.  The  city  editor  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
public could  withstand  the  Inquiries  for  only 
so  long,  then  about  3  A.M.  Washington  time 
he  would  phone  with  a  plea.  "I  know  it  Isn't 
true,  but  please  make  Just  one  more  check 
and  let  me  know."  I  would  phone  the  hos- 
pital's duty  officer  who  in  turn  sent  a  Navy 
corpsman  in  to  check  on  the  po-.verful  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Then  I'd  send  back  word  to  Phoenix. 
"Don't  worry.  He's  fine — Just  a  little  weak 
from  the  flu."  By  the  time  the  election  drew 
near,  nobody  in  Arizona  believed  me  any- 
more. 

Then  on  the  rainiest  Saturday  of  1962, 
Hayden  called  a  news  conference  at  the  hos- 
pital. Sitting  between  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  on  his  right  and  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell.  D-Oa.,  on  his  left,  he 
testified  to  his  ability  to  fill  out  another  term. 
He  was  85  years  old. 

And  fill  out  his  term  he  did.  In  his  latter 
days  he  even  grew  to  like  having  his  name 
In  the  paper  and  would  emerge  from  his 
office  to  ask,  "What's  Ben  been  wrltln'  about 
me?  " 

On  one  occasion — It  was  the  only  time  In 
our  long  friendship) — he  let  me  feel  the  sting 
of  his  disapproval.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
1964  civU  rights  bill  when  a  vote  was  being 
sought  under  the  Senate  rule  providing  for 
cutting  off  debate  (cloture) .  Hayden  never 
voted  for  cloture  in  his  life  on  grounds  his 
state  of  Arizona  would  have  belonged  to  New 
Mexico  had  it  not  been  for  a  filibuster  on 
the  admissions  bill. 

I  reported  (truthfully,  by  the  way)  that 
Hayden  was  caught  between  loyalty  to  his 
friend  President  Johnson  and  his  distaste 
for  cloture.  So  he  sat  out  the  vote  In  the 
cloakroom,  ready  to  vote  "aye"  if  necessary. 
It  was  the  kind  of  report  to  bring  criticism 
on  a  Senator. 

Next  day  Hayden  bearded  me  with,  "What 
the  hell  you  think  you  are?  Srme  kind  of  an 
oracle  or  something?" 

Members  of  Hayden's  staff  loved  him  de- 
votedly and  sought  to  protect  his  health  ev- 
ery way  they  could.  One  youngster  was  as- 
signed to  follow  him  through  the  corridors 
and  make  certain  be  didn't  fall  on  the  marble 
floors.  Hayden.  who  used  to  chase  bandits  as 
an  unarmed  Arizona  sheriff,  didn't  like  the 
Idea.  One  day  a  terrified  young  man  turned 
a  corner  to  face  a  livid  Hayden,  heavy  black- 
thorn cane  poised  for  action.  "Don't  you  fol- 
low me  anymore,  young  man,"  thundered 
the  irate  Senator. 

Early  in  1968,  Hayden  decided  to  lay  down 
his  power  and  his  honors  and  return  to  the 
warm  sunshine  of  Tempe,  Ariz.  Reports  cir- 
culated that  he  might  decide  to  call  it  a 
day.  Barry  Ooldwater,  who  had  left  the  Sen- 
ate to  run  for  President,  was  ready  to  seek 
the  vacant  seat  if  Hayden  retired.  But  he  was 
adamantly  disinclined  to  run  against  his 
friend. 

Ooldwater  hopped  on  a  plane  and  fiew  to 
Washington  expressly  to  ask  Hayden  If  be 
Intended  to  seek  reelection.  "If  you  want  to 
run,  I  wouldn't  think  of  running  against 
you,"  Ooldwater  said.  Hayden  assured  him 
be  was  ready  to  go  home. 

When  he  announced  his  plan  to  retire,  he 
choee  a  reception  in  the  great  hearing  cham- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
had  been  built  to  his  own  specifications.  The 
room  was  packed.  Many  those  present  were 
gray  haired  Senate  technicians  whose  whole 
careers  had  been  served  vmder  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Senator  Russell  was  there 
■gain,  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson  who 


declared  with  complete  accuracy  that  Carl 
Hayden  knew  more  about  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  than  any  man  alive.  Tears 
fell  on  Hayden's  cheeks. 

And  so  Carl  Hayden  left  Washington  to  go 
back  home.  There  will  be  other  great  men 
who  will  come  after  him.  But  there  will  never 
be  another  like  him. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jan.  28,  1972] 

Cau.  Hatocn  Watted  Long  for  His 

Promotion  to  Colonel 

(By  Ben  Avery) 

Col.  Carl  T.  Hayden  (AN  Ret.)  had  to  wait 
until  1952  to  achieve  one  of  his  secret  de- 
sires— to  get  bis  retired  status  rank  boosted 
to  colonel. 

In  that  year,  his  old  Arizona  National 
Guard  fellow  officer,  Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  M. 
Tuthlll,  stccompllshed  the  senator's  promotion 
from  major  to  colonel,  retired. 

In  appreciation,  Hayden  wrote  Oen.  Tut- 
hlll, who  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  own 
service  as  state  adjutant  general: 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  colonel,  and 
your  thoughtfulness  has  made  it  so." 

But  a  little  digging  Into  the  records  of  the 
Arizona  National  Ouard  reveals  that  Hayden 
turned  down  a  promotion  from  major  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1911. 

"I  did  not  think  that  it  was  right  to  hold 
that  rank  In  the  regiment  without  perform- 
ing any  duty,"  Hayden  said  In  explaining  his 
refusal. 

Over  the  long  years,  he  never  faltered  from 
that  code  of  honesty. 

But  typical  of  Carl  Hayden,  and  also  of 
Tuthlll,  the  senator's  honorary  retired  rank 
promotion  ^as  given  no  fanfare.  And  so  his 
friends  never  did  get  around  to  calling  him 
colonel. 

The  Arizona  National  Guard  and  America's 
military  strength  always  were  close  to  Hay- 
den's heart.  And  through  my  own  Interest  In 
marksmanship  training  and  the  fact  that  I 
served  as  captain  of  Arizona's  civilian  rifle 
team  at  the  Camp  Perry  National  Matches  for 
several  years,  I  became  privy  to  his  thoughts 
in  these  and  other  areas. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  congressmen  to 
volunteer  for  service  during  World  War  I  and 
served  as  a  major  and  battalion  commander 
at  Camp  Lewis.  He  was  a  strong  booster  of 
the  civilian  marksmanship  training  program 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
(NBA)  and  made  it  possible  for  NRA  clubs 
arross  the  nation  to  provide  pre-lnductlon 
military  training  for  1.6  million  young  men 
during  World  War  II.  In  recognition,  he  was 
made  the  first  honorary  lifetime  member  of 
the  NRA — an  honor  accorded  only  three 
others. 

In  Washington  Hayden  gained  quite  a  re- 
putation as  a  western  sheriff  beca\ise  he  left 
the  Maricopa  County  shetiff's  office  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  1912. 

One  day  In  1964  when  he  and  I  were  testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Commarce  Commit- 
tee against  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd's  gun  bill.  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  grilled  the  Arizona  senator 
about  his  sheriff  activities. 

"I  never  had  to  use  a  gun."  Hayden  recalled 
for  Thurmond,  "and  I  never  rode  a  horse." 

Then,  with  a  broad  grin,  he  regaled  the 
committee  with  an  account  of  how  he  once 
chased  down  three  outlaws  in  his  Apperson 
Jaclcrabbit  automobile  and  captured  them 
near  Chandler. 

As  a  representative,  Hayden  was  devoted 
to  Arizona  people. 

My  first  recollection  of  him  weis  as  a  4- 
or  5-year-old  hanging  onto  my  mother's 
skirts  at  a  gathering  in  Wlllcox  when  she 
went  up  to  the  congressman  from  Arizona 
to  thank  him  for  the  garden  seeds  we  re- 
ceived periodically  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  Hayden's  name  on  them. 
I've  always  remembered  that  because  those 
seeds  stood  between  uc  and  some  pretty 
hungry  times  before  World  War  I. 


Little  has  ever  been  publicly  known  of 
the  life  of  Sen.  Hayden  in  Washington  In  the 
days  before  he  became  a  power  figure,  and 
before  the  tragic  Illness  that  made  Mrs. 
Hayden  an  invalid. 

They  were  a  devoted  couple,  but  not  in- 
clined to  take  part  in  Washington  social  life. 
They  lived  In  a  small  apartment  across  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  where  Mrs.  Hayden 
kept  house  and  did  the  grocery  shopping 
and  cooking.  Usually  one  of  the  young  men 
from  the  senator's  staff  would  drive  her  to 
a  grocery  store,  and  this  chore  at  one  time 
fell  to  Dlx  Price,  who  Is  now  secretary  of 
the  Arizona  Education   Association. 

"After  supper  Carl  would  almost  Invariably 
go  across  the  street  and  spend  two  or  three 
hours  doing  research  in  the  library,"  Price 
recalled. 

Price  was  one  of  a  number  of  young  men 
on  Hayden's  staff,  several  of  whom  he  in- 
herited when  Ernest  McFarland  defeated 
Henry  Fountain  Ashurst  In  1940. 

Price  recalls  that  Sen.  Hayden  was  a  strict 
taskmaster.  Insisting  that  every  letter  from 
Arizona  be  handled  the  day  It  arrived. 

"But  some  of  those  letters  were  simply  un- 
decipherable," Price  recalled.  "We  were  In- 
structed never  to  throw  them  away,  but  to 
put  them  in  a  box  on  the  senator's  desk. 
Once  a  week  he  would  take  them  down  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  where  they  had 
a  deciphering  clerk,  and  a  few  days  later 
we  would  get  them  back  with  neatly  typed 
copies. 

"I  remember  one  that  came  In  ...  we 
were  convinced  no  one  could  ever  decipher 
the  scrawled  note.  But  back  It  came,  and  It 
was  from  an  old  prospector  near  Yuma  who 
wanted  a  Bureau  of  Mines  bulletin  on  zinc." 

For  many  years  Hayden  and  Ashurst  formed 
a  powerful  team  for  Arizona. 

Ashurst  once  put  a  friend  on  the  spot  by 
asking:  "If  you  were  going  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  wanted  to  get  some  business 
taken  care  of,  who  would  you  see,  me  or 
Carl?" 

The  friend  started  to  stammer. 

"That's  all  right,  I'll  answer  for  you."  he 
said.  "You  should  go  see  Carl.  But  If  you 
want  to  see  the  President,  come  to  see  me. 
Carl's  a  workhorse,  and  I'm  a  race  horse. 
Arizona  is  fortunate  to  have  this  kind  of 
team." 

At  the  time.  Ashurst  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  was  president.  The  two  were 
very  close  until  Ashurst  oppoeed  Roosevelt's 
court-packing  plan. 

On  one  of  my  last  visits  with  Sen.  Hayden 
in  Washington.  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
wife  and  youngest  daughter,  Mary.  We  had 
Just  left  Camp  Perry,  where  Mary  had  been 
beaten  for  the  women's  national  service  rifle 
championship  by  WAC  Sgt.  Barbara  Hile.  So 
Sen.  Hayden  consoled  her  by  taking  her  on 
a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the  Capital 
while  my  wife  and  I  att€nded  to  other  busi- 
ness. He  told  us  to  Join  him  in  the  senator's 
dining  room  for  lunch. 

After  the  meal,  he  made  a  futile  search 
for  his  billfold,  then  confessed  he  had  left 
it  home.  But  he  would  not  let  me  pay 
for  the  lunch.  Instead  he  called  over  an 
ancient  black  waiter  and  asked  him  to  charge 
the  meal.  Then  the  senator  Introduced  us. 
These  two  had  oome  to  Washington  as  young 
men  the  same  year,  and  bad  been  clcsa 
friends  throughout  the  years. 

One  more  story:  During  the  depression  a 
young  black  man  from  Arizona  entered  Sen. 
Hayden's  office.  He  had  holes  in  his  shoes 
and  clearly  showed  the  economic  impact  of 
the  depression.  He  asked  to  see  the  senator 
and  was  ushered  Into  the  office. 

A  short  while  later.  Sen.  Hayden  brought 
him  out  and  directed  his  staff  to  find  a  Job 
where  the  man  could  work  and  go  to  school. 
In  due  time  a  Job  was  found  as  night  ele- 
vator operator  In  a  building  that  was  used 
very  little  at  night  so  he  could  study  med- 
icine. 
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Dr.  David  M.  Solomon  of  Phoenix  remem- 
bered that  episode  yesterday  and  com- 
mented : 

"All  be  asked  was  that  I  oome  back  to 
Arizona  to  practice  medicine  and  help  my 
people." 

UNIVERSITY  OP  CALIFORNIA  LI- 
BRARIAN OPPOSES  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Novem- 
ber. 1971,  issue  of  the  Library  Journal 
contains  a  letter  written  by  a  librarian 
at  the  University  of  California  Library, 
Laurel  Burley,  on  some  of  the  drastic  con- 
sequences which  will  result  from  passage 
of  the  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment, or  unisex  amendment,  as  Professor 
Kurland  of  the  Chicago  Law  School  has 
called  it. 

Although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  her 
propositions,  I  do  believe  that  her  state- 
ment should  make  some  very  interesting 
reading  for  the  middle  and  upper  class 
women  who  are  the  most  vocal  supporters 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  and  who 
have  such  small  awareness  of  the  bene- 
fits of  protective  labor  legislation  for 
women  who  are  performing  primarily 
physical  tasks  in  their  jobs. 

She  states  that — 

The  major  danger  In  the  proposed  ERA 
lies  in  the  fact  that  It  would  In  one  fell  swoop 
Invalidate  all  protective  legislation  enacted 
by  the  States  to  protect  working  women  from 
exploitative  employers  .  .  .  Protective  legis- 
lation not  only  sets  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wage  standards,  but  also  mandates 
such  provisions  as  rest  areas,  toilet  facilities 
and  elevators,  adequate  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion, rest  and  meal  breaks  (Including  the 
right  to  eat  one's  meal  away  from  the  im- 
mediate work  area) ,  adequate  drinking  water 
(important  for  women  and  children  who  are 
farmworkers),  and  protective  garments  and 
uniforms. 

Maybe  the  upperclass  women  that  are 
pushing  so  hard  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment  say,  "Fine,  do  away  with  all 
protective  legislation,"  but  I  hope  their 
dilettantish  concern  for  lesser  well-off 
women  will  not  be  lost  on  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  for  an  Interesting  state- 
ment on  one  woman's  view  of  the  effects 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  on  labor- 
ing women,  I  recommend  Laurel  Hurley's 
letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

PROTEcrrvK  Laws 

(By  Laurel  Biirley) 

As  a  professional  librarian,  working  woman, 
and  union  member,  I  disagree  strongly  with 
the  statements  concerning  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA)  and  protective  legisla- 
tion In  the  article  "The  Legal  Status  of 
Women"  by  Kay  Cassell  (p.  2600-03).  The 
amendment  as  It  stands  is  destructive  to  all 
working  people,  would  In  no  way  guarantee 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  would  not 
extend  rights  to  women  beyond  those  in  the 
5th  and  14th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  major  danger  In  the  proposed  ERA 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  in  one  fell 
swoop  Invalidate  all  protective  legislation 
enacted  by  the  states  to  protect  working 
women  from  exploitative  employers,  protec- 
tive legislation  which  has  been  granted  de 
facto  to  working  men  In  some  cases. 

Protective  legislation  not  only  sets  maxi- 


mum hours  and  minimum  wage  standards, 
but  also  mandates  such  provisions  as  rest 
areas,  toilet  facilities  and  elevators,  adequate 
lighting  and  ventilation,  rest  and  meal  breaks 
(Including  the  right  to  eat  one's  meal  away 
from  the  immediate  work  area),  adequate 
drinking  water  (important  for  women  and 
children  who  are  farmworkers),  and  protec- 
tive garments  and  uniforms.  The  only  other 
protection  women  have  in  these  areas  is 
through  union  contracts  (only  15  percent  of 
working  women  are  unionized),  or  through 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  only 
covers  about  half  the  women  connected  in 
some  way  with  interstate  commerce.  Protec- 
tive legislation.  In  the  few  states  where  It 
remains,  has  sometimes  been  extended  to 
men,  the  discriminatory  aspects  of  not  giving, 
for  example,  lunch  breaks  or  toilet  facilities 
to  men  in  the  samp  plant  being  obvious. 

Some  idea  of  what  might  be  expected 
were  the  ERA  to  pass  can  already  be  seen 
In  the  use  being  made  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  late  1969  Plbreboard  Corpora- 
tion in  Antioch,  California  began  to  force 
women  to  work  16  hours  a  day  and  to  lift 
backbreaking  weights.  Pacific  Telephone  in 
1970  began  ignoring  state  protective  legisla- 
tion relating  to  minimum  hours.  In  fall  1970 
Oregon  took  away  the  right  of  women  to  have 
two  ten-minute  rest  breaks  in  an  eight-hour 
day;  smd  another  large  California  corpora- 
tion. Crown  Zellerbach,  began  denying  meal 
breaks  to  both  men  and  women  working  in 
the  Antioch  plant.  In  summer  1971  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  struck  out  the  sections  of 
the  California  Labor  Code  regulating  maxi- 
mum weight  lifting  and  the  eight-hour  day, 
48-hour  week  for  women.  All  these  actions 
were  Justified  on  the  basis  that  Title  VII  and 
EEOC  guidelines  superseded  state  protective 
legislation.  Such  instances  are  mounting  at 
an  incredible  rate.  On  the  basis  of  Title  VII, 
17  states  have  either  totally  or  substantially 
annulled  or  repealed  protective  legislation 
covering  women.  The  ERA  as  it  stands  will 
add  the  finishing  touch. 

No  one  should  be  so  naive  as  to  assume 
that  if  the  ERA  passes  and  protective  legisla- 
tion is  wiped  out,  working  women  not  pro- 
tected by  union  contract  are  somehow  going 
to  be  granted  decent  working  conditions,  a 
living  wage,  and  a  minimum  work  week  by 
benevolent  employers.  The  National  Right 
to  work  Committee  has  already  stepped  up 
its  activity  In  several  states.  The  ERA  as  It 
stands  will  put  the  lot  of  every  working  per- 
son, man,  woman,  and  child  back  in  the  19th 
Century.  We  have  fought  too  hard  and  too 
long  for  what  little  legislation  we  have 
which  betters  our  working  conditions.  The 
ERA  should  be  amended  to  extend  protective 
legislation  to  both  men  and  women.  Laws 
dealing  with  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  should  be 
strengthened  and  enforced.  Women  should 
continue  to  fight  for  full  equality  under  the 
law,  not  fcffgetting  that  the  struggle  Is  to 
better  our  lot,  not  to  worsen  It. 


NUTRI'nON  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
of  us  who  have  taken  an  Interest  in  nu- 
trition services  for  the  elderly — particu- 
larly for  the  elderly  poor — the  passage 
yesterday  of  the  Kennedy-P^jper  nutrl- 
tion-for-the-elderly  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  comes  as  welcome  news 
indeed.  This  action  virtually  assures 
that  a  highly  successful,  on-going  dem- 
onstration program  which  provides  hot, 
nutritious  meals  for  the  elderly  will  be  ex- 
panded and  established  on  a  more  per- 
manent basis. 

The  origin  of  this  program  goes  back 
to  1968,  when  the  Administraticm  on  Ag- 
ing undertook  a  research  and  demon- 


stration project  whereby  nutritious 
meals  and  nutrition  education  were  of- 
fered to  the  elderly  in  communal  dining 
facilities — such  as  schools,  churches,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  settings.  The 
program  operated  on  the  premise  that 
many  elderly  people  suffer  from  inade- 
quate nutrition,  and  that  if  their  health 
could  be  Improved  by  means  of  better 
nutritional  service,  so,  too,  could  their 
emotional  and  spiritual  outlook  on  life. 

The  program  proved  highly  successful. 
One  elderly  participant  described  it  in 
these  terms: 

It  is  bard  for  us  as  Seniors  to  put  into 
words  Just  how  we  feel  about  our  Senior  Citi- 
zens program.  It  has  enriched  our  lives  to 
the  extent  that  we  now  have  a  real  zest  ior 
living.  The  meals  program  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous tool  to  get  us  toge>ther  around  a 
table  twice  a  week.  Besides  the  good  we  get 
from  the  nutritious  meals,  we  also  have  a 
grand  time  socially. 

Thirty  American  cities,  including  Chi- 
cago, were  originally  selected  for  partici- 
pation in  the  demonstration  program. 
As  of  last  June,  the  program  was  still  op- 
erating in  22  of  the  original  sites.  Yet 
despite  the  program's  great  success,  it 
faced  almost  certain  termination  last 
Jime,  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
fimding  it  bieyond  that  time. 

To  keep  the  program  alive  imtil  such 
time  as  Congress  could  pwiss  more  perma- 
nent authorizing  legislation.  I  offered  an 
amendment  within  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  one  year .  My  amendment 
passed  the  Senate,  but  subsequently 
failed  to  meet  House  approval  when  the 
appropriations  bill  went  to  conference. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  administra- 
tion agreed  to  save  the  program  by  re- 
funding existing  funds  through  Execu- 
tive order. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  White  House 
Conference,  the  Senate  version,  S.  1163, 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  88  to  0. 

On  February  3,  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Dr. 
Arthur  Flemming  annoimced  that  the 
Administration  is  prepared  to  implement 
this  legislation  quickly  upon  House  pas- 
sage. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  take  note  of  the  House  action  of 
yesterday  in  passing  this  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Our  next  concern  should  be  to  assure 
the  adequate  funding  of  this  program 
through  the  apprc^rlations  process.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  cosponsor  of  S.  1163,  I 
intend  to  continue  following  its  devel- 
opment and  to  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  it  is  funded. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  marks 
the  logical  culmination  of  the  current 
demonstration  project  which  has  proved 
so  successful.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  known 
quantity,  and  I  believe  it  offers  us  a 
partial  alternative  to  expensive,  institu- 
tionalized care  for  many  senior  citizens. 

I  am  sure  that  many  elderly  people 
share  my  feelings  of  appreciation  for 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Congressman  Pep- 
per for  introducing  this  legislation,  as 
well  as  for  the  administrations  promise 
to  Implement  the  program  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
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sent  that  an  article  on  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly,  published  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Approves  Meals  for  Aged 
(By  Majorle  Hunter) 

Washington,  Feb.  7. — The  House  approved 
today  a  $250-mlllion  program  to  provide 
dally  hot  meals  for  the  nation's  elderly.  The 
vote  was  350  to  23. 

Almost  Identical  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  several  months  ago. 
The  Senate  Is  expected  to  accept  minor 
House  amendments,  thus  sending  the  bill  to 
the  White  House. 

The  program  Is  geared  primarily  toward 
the  poor,  but  meals  and  other  nutrition 
services  would  be  available  to  the  more  afflu- 
ent elderly  on  an  abUlty-to-pay  basis. 

Under  the  two-year  program,  the  Federal 
Government  would  finance  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  state-sponsored  feeding  proj- 
ects for  persons  60  years  old  and  older. 

New  York's  estimated  allocations  would  be 
$9.3-mllllon  In  the  fiscal  year  starting  July 
1   and  $13.9-mlUion  the  following  year. 

The  projects  would  be  operated  for  the 
states  by  public  or  private  Institutions,  orga- 
nizations, agencies  or  political  subdivisions. 

Community  feeding  services,  offering  at 
least  one  nutritious  hot  meal  dally,  would 
be  set  up  In  schools,  churches,  senior  citizen 
centers  or  other  centrally  located  facilities. 
Funds  could  be  used  to  transport  the  elderly 
to  the  facilities  and  to  provide  home-deliv- 
ered meals  to  shut-ins. 

Nutrition  experts  have  said  that  many  of 
the  more  than  20  million  elderly  in  the  na- 
tion suffer  from  malnutrition. 

TEA    AND    TOAST 

Some  have  Insufficient  income.  Others  are 
too  feeble  to  shop  for  food  and  prepare  their 
own  meals.  Still  others,  suffering  from  lone- 
liness and  Isolation,  have  no  Incentive  to  pre- 
pare nutritious  meals  and  have  bean  referred 
to  as  "the  tea  and  toast"  generation. 

Each  feeding  project  would  be  required  to 
provide  at  least  one  hot  meal  a  day.  five  or 
more  days  a  week.  The  meals  would  be  re- 
quired to  contain  at  least  a  third  of  the 
dally  recommended  dietary  allowances  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National 
Research  Council. 

Some  such  projects  are  already  being  con- 
ducted by  church  groups  and  other  ;  rganlza- 
tlons,  but  a  recent  stuT^ey  showed  that  only 
about  12.000  shut-Ins  throughout  the  nation 
were  now  being  served  by  such  programs. 

The  bin  now  passed  by  both  houses  was 
recently  endorsed  by  President  Nixon.  The 
special  feeding  program  was  proposed  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health  In  1969  and  more  recently  by 
President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Aging. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  In  the  House  by 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  and  John  Brademas 
of  Indiana,  both  Democrats,  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate by  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  Re- 
publican of  Illinois. 


WHY  SPACE  SHUTTLE,  AND  AT 
WHAT  PRIORITY? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
America's  space  program  has  been  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  important  tech- 
nological and  scientific  achievements. 
And  the  Apollo  trips  will  go  down  as  one 
of  the  greatest  scientific  accomplish- 
ments in  man's  history. 

I  believe  Apollo  was  not  an  end,  but  a 
beginning  of  space  exploration  and  space 
technology. 


Now  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step — 
the  development  of  the  space  shuttle. 

I  welcome  President  Nixon's  announced 
support  of  development  of  the  space 
shuttle.  In  the  Senate,  I  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  sure  that  this 
program  goes  forward. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  America:  I  believe  it  is 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  world. 

In  California.  I  was  joined  by  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  in  helping  to  form  a  Cali- 
fornia Space  Shuttle  Task  Force  which 
has  been  arguing  the  case  both  for  the 
creation  of  the  shuttle  program  and 
establishment  of  the  space  shuttle  base  in 
California. 

The  task  force  has  just  published  a 
new  pamphlet  entitled  "Why  Space  Shut- 
tle, and  at  What  Priority?"  which  ex- 
plains in  lay  terms  the  need  for  the 
shuttle. 

This  is  an  excellent  publication.  I 
recommend  it  to  my  fellow  Senators  and 
others  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
space  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  "Why  Space  Shuttle, 
and  at  What  Priority?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Space  Shuttle,  and  at  What  PaioRrrY? 
(By  James  A.  Cook,  Executive  Director,  Cali- 
fornia Space  Shuttle  Task  Force) 

These  are  legitimate  questions.  In  the 
midst  of  the  urgency  to  proceed  with  the 
Shuttle,  the  need  and  the  priority  may  not 
have  been  fully  conveyed. 

A   national   program 

The  Shuttle  program  Is  of  national  neces- 
sity and  International  Influence.  The  need 
encompasses  more  than  California's  qualifi- 
cations for  sharing  in  the  manufacture.  In- 
terest in  obtaining  the  testing  program, 
and  the  extensive  technical  Justifications  for 
utilizing  California's  launch  and  landing  fa- 
cilities as  the  Shutters  base-site. 
resolving  earth  needs 

Earth-located  needs  of  our  country  and 
others  will  command  the  services  of  the 
Shuttle  initially  and  for  decades  to  come. 
Tasks  Include:  assessing  pollution  of  air  and 
water,  warning  of  crop  disease,  charting  land 
use,  evaluating  the  status  of  mineral  re- 
serves, foretelling  of  capricious  weather,  sort- 
ing out  the  crowded  oonununicatlons  air- 
waves and  .  .  .  Just  as  we  are  also  observed 
from  space  .  .  .  improving  the  reliability  of 
our  prudent  observations  of  the  interna- 
tional scene. 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  entire  space 
program  is  increased  attention  toward  re- 
solving needs  of  earth.  It  Is  this  orientation 
toward  the  earth  that  underscores  the 
legitimacy  of  California  as  a  launch  site. 
From  here  launches  rise  into  orbit  without 
passing  over  another  nation  or  crowded 
metropolitan  center  during  ascent.  Such 
launches  go  on  to  circle  the  earth  from  pole 
to  pole  In  low  or  medium  orbit  while  the 
earth  rotates  below  from  West  to  East. 
Thereby,  all  portions  of  this  planet  are 
viewed  perpendicularly  synchronized  with 
the  llluniilnatlon  of  the  sun,  a  conveniently 
desirable  feature  of  launches  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  contrast,  launches  on  several  south- 
ward angles  from  Cape  Kennedy  are  gen- 
erall  unfeasible  because  of  overflight  during 
launch  of  heavily  populated  southern  Flor- 
ida and  the  preference  to  avoid  ascending 
overflight  of  Cuba.  Historically,  the  Florida 
launch  site  was  invaluable  during  the  early 
years  while  we  were  still  developing  thrust 
capability  and  needed  the  eastward  rota- 
tional spit  of  the  earth  to  assist  in  lofting 


payloads  into  orbit  and  for  safe  ocean  dvunp 
while  we  developed  reliability.  Plights  Into 
equatorial  orbits  or  on  toward  the  moon 
have  been  among  the  major  contributions 
of  that  Bite. 

SHUTTLE  PRIORITtES 

Priorities  exist  now.  But  other  priorities 
are  also  arising  within  the  short  span  of 
the  Shuittle's  develcq>mental  years  that  urge 
commenoement  now. 

PRACTICAL   application 

America  Is  in  the  process  of  converting 
space  capabilities  from  scientific  exploration 
Into  practical  application.  The  advantages 
and  potential  have  been  demonstrated.  As 
the  next  logical  step,  the  Shuttle  Is  conceived 
to  do  these  tasks  less  expensively,  more  rou- 
tinely, and  with  the  capability  to  satisfy  a 
wide  range  of  filght  missions  using  a  single 
space  transport  vehicle  rather  than  the  sev- 
eral sizes  of  missiles  now  required.  The 
Shuttle  will  replace  all  but  the  smallest  and 
the  largest. 

REQITIREMKNTS  of  the   1980'S 

The  diversity,  shapes  and  capabilities  of 
space  payloads  of  the  late  1970's  and  SO's  re- 
quire Shuttle  capabilities.  For  Instance,  the 
Shuttle  could  be  the  truck  that  transports  to 
space  a  tiig  capable  of  moving  from  orbiting 
satellite  to  orbiting  satellite. 

neczssitt  of  man 

Man  in  space  provides  the  Judgment,  re- 
sponse, discernment,  and  ability  to  rectify 
problems  that  are  otherwise  costly.  If  not  im- 
possible, to  solve  in  unmanned  spacecraft  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  their  retrieval  can 
be  reduced  as  the  Shuttle  is  perfected  to  carry 
men  safely  to  and  from  space. 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION 

Foreign  competition  requires  staying 
abreast  of  space  transport  trends  which  now 
Include  the  Shuttle.  If  we  are  to  earn  a  com- 
manding respect  In  the  modern  world  where- 
in space-abUlty  Is  now  equated  with  national 
capabilities  we  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  proceeding  with  the  Shuttle. 

STRATEGIC   NEED 

Strategic  need  demands  a  capability  to  re- 
spond by  Shuttle,  to  counter  or  to  deter  for- 
eign space  activity.  As  we  place  satellites  in 
orbit,  we  will  also  prefer  to  Intercept  our  own 
space  packages  for  purposes  of  ob.servatlon, 
repair  and  return  to  our  base  site  on  earth. 
The  maneuverability  of  the  Shuttle  wlU  pro- 
vide that  skill  rather  than  abdicating  that 
ability  to  another  space  power. 

FOREIGN  trade  ADVANTAGE 

Foreign  trade  and  balance  of  payments 
competition  has  demonstrated  that  our  mar- 
gin of  overseas  sales  advantage  lies  in  aero- 
space products  and  related  fallout.  Without 
diminishing  our  standard  of  living  or  reduc- 
ing our  workers'  wage  level  to  undercut  for- 
eign competition,  our  most  remunerative  con- 
tribution to  world  trade  could  exist  in 
Shuttle-related  products.  Jet  aircraft,  exotic 
metals,  electronic  miniaturization,  computer 
advancement  and  software,  high  technology 
development,  etc. 

ECONOMIC    STIMTJLtrs 

While  earth-oriented  needs  can  be  observed 
and  evaluated  by  the  distant  view  from  space 
that  "sees"  conditions  in  relationship  to  the 
surroundings  the  economic  solutions  to  those 
needs  can  be  a.ssisted  and  made  financially 
attainable  through  a  healthy,  viable,  tax- 
paying,  trickle-down  and  "multiplier"  effect 
inducing  Shuttle  industry  and  its  employees. 

CONVERTING    RIDDLES    TO    PRODUCTS 

Governmental  endorsement  of  a  program 
as  advanced  as  the  Shuttle  provides  the  Im- 
petus to  solve  technical  and  scientific  riddles. 
Solutions  to  those  riddles  often  provide  the 
follow-on  revelations  that  can  be  converted 
into  commercially  feasible  products.  Tradi- 
tionally the  aerospace  Industry  has  made 
most  of  Its  commercial  advances  on  the  basis 
of  programs  Initiated  by  the  Government. 
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The  Shuttle  Is  destined  to  Inspire  solution 
to  specific  problems  that  could  readily  con- 
vert to  commercial  application.  Among  them : 
heat  resisting  metals  and  fibres  for  the  Shut- 
tle's thermal  protection  system,  conversion 
of  missile  structures  Into  aircraft  capabili- 
ties, novel  load-bearing  landing  gear,  con- 
tinued miniaturization,  and  long-life  reusa- 
bility for  one  of  this  century's  most  appro- 
priate developments  .  .  .  the  environmen- 
tally desirable  liquid  hj'drogen  and  liquid 
oxygen  engine  wherein  the  only  residue 
Is  a  slight  bit  cf  water  vapor  and  hydrogen. 

The  desirability  of  the  liquid  hydrogen 
engine  underscores  another  California  Justi- 
fication as  a  launch  and  landing  site.  Cali- 
fornia U  unique  In  having  the  largest  produc- 
tion capability  currently  in  existence  for  the 
creation  of  liquid  hydrogen  from  natural 
gas.  By  contrast  large  amounts  of  liquid  hy- 
drogen or  natural  gas  would  have  to  be  made 
laboriously  available  from  distant  suppliers 
If  the  Shuttle's  schedule  of  regular,  frequent 
flights  were  to  be  maintained  at  a  Florida 
location. 

A    NEW    INDUSTRY 

Modern  America's  economic  survival 
hinges.  In  part,  on  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  promising  new  Industries.  The  Shut- 
tle may  hold  the  promise  of  another  entirely 
new  Industry,  without  displacing  an  alternate 
one.  During  the  past  two  and  a  half  decades 
America  has  demonstrated  a  unique  capa- 
bUity  at  development  of  such  "new"  indus- 
tries as  television,  computerization  and  soft- 
ware, peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
and  initial  outer  space  endeavors.  Besides 
lofting  weights  from  earth  to  space.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  Shuttle  may  eventually 
return  to  earth  some  materials  which  are 
now  being  depleted  here,  such  as  the  return 
of  rare  and  vanishing  gases. 

RETAINING    TALENT    TEAMS 

The  retention  and  inspiration  of  America's 
technical  talent  teams  can  be  nurtured 
through  Shuttle  development.  Among  this 
Nation's  most  fortuitous  resoiu-ces  are  our 
imaginative,  creative,  problem-solving  scien- 
tific and  technical  teams.  The  Shuttle  will 
challenge  the  outer  limits  of  their  capabili- 
ties; a  more  gratifying  employment  of  those 
talents  than  diversion  into  less  demanding 
tasks  that  utilize  only  a  portion  of  their  skills. 

REEMPLOYMENT 

Remployment  of  some  of  California's  most 
talented  technicians  could  occur  If  the  Shut- 
tle proceeds.  During  the  six  year  period  of 
development  about  one-half  of  the  estimated 
50,000  workers  engaged  in  constructing  the 
vehicles  could  be  Californians;  initially,  en- 
gine manufacture  will  engage  about  3,000 
employees. 

Location  of  the  launch  and  land  base-site 
in  California  could  have  a  long  term,  fol- 
low-on, economic  levelling  stability  for  ap- 
proximately 19.000  Shuttleport  employees  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  nearby  payload  servicing 
technicians.  Tbe  base  is  anticipated  to  be  the 
Western  world's  primary  Shuttleport  for 
many  decades  and  could  exert  an  economic 
gravitational  pull  toward  the  region  m  ex- 
cess of  that  exerted  by  Cape  Kennedy  In  re- 
cent years.  The  Increasingly  large  components 
of  the  now-concluding  Saturn/ Apollo  era 
gradually  draw  much  intermediate  and  final 
assembly  away  from  California  to  Gulf  Coast 
ports  where  barges  could  move  the  large  seg- 
ments to  the  Cape.  The  enormity  of  the  lo- 
gistics problems  Involving  the  Shuttle  could 
urge  an  efficient  location  of  much  final  man- 
ufacturing In  convenient  relationship  with 
the  launch  base  site. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  Shuttle  pro- 
gram it  still  represents  only  about  one-fourth 
to  one-third  the  scope  of  the  Saturn/ Apollo 
program  in  either  dollars  or  workers.  In  that 
respect,  Shuttle  development  will  not  absorb 
all  of  the  Nation's  out-of-work  aerospace 
workers,  nor  even  all  of  California's.  How- 
ever, the  Shuttle  wUl  maintain  a  strong 
nucleus  of  employed  aerospace  talent. 
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APPLES    AND    ORANGES    OF    COMPARISON 

The  forthcoming  Shuttle  era  can  be  unique 
in  its  contribution.  Cancellation  of  the  pro- 
gram would  not  necessarily  result  m  solution 
of  the  earth's  ills.  The  modest  development 
level  for  the  Shuttle,  In  dollars  budgeted, 
would  not  alternatively  nor  necessarily  buy 
relief  from  other  social  problems.  The  apples 
and  oranges  of  our  varied  alternatives  and 
priorities  don't  readily  compare.  The  Nation's 
diet  is  mixed.  But,  the  apple  of  space  can  be 
utilized  to  make  the  orange  of  life  on  earth 
more  gratifying. 

A    CURRENT   EXAMPLE   FORETELLS    THE    SHUTTLE 

Our  capabilities  from  space  as  well  as  the 
legitimacy  of  a  California  launch  site  are  em- 
phatically demonstrated  by  a  series  of  orbit- 
ing space  shots  lofted  from  California  in 
Spring  1972.  This  series  of  shots  placing  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellites  in  orbit  sym- 
bolize the  kind  of  activity  which  can  be  ac- 
complished less  expensively  and  more  exten- 
sively In  the  forthcoming  Space  Shuttle  era. 
ERTS-A  "senses"  each  corner  of  the  world 
every  18  days  for  a  year,  recording  the  land 
use  of  the  United  States  In  550  "pictures".  A 
tJ-2  aircraft,  sensing  remotely,  would  need 
to  take  a  million  pictures  to  do  an  equivalent 
task. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  experiments  con- 
ducted. Californians  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested In  those  that: 

Determine  whether  to  expect  shortfalls  or 
bumper  crops  of  grain  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemisphere; 

A  monitoring  to  determine  how  much  mer- 
cury Is  being  dumped  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  where  It  is  coming  from; 

Detection  of  forest  Insect  Infestation  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  YosenUte; 

Study  of  measures  to  control  pink  boll- 
worm  Infestation  of  cotton  in  the  Imperial 
Valley; 

Remote  monitoring  of  haze  over  Los  An- 
geles: 

Determination  of  the  aerosol  content  In  the 
atmosphere  of  southern  California; 

The  movement  of  sediment  plumes  In  San 
PYanclsco  Bay; 

The  grazing  of  wild  and  domestic  animals 
on  the  public  lands  of  the  Par  West; 

The  color  of  the  ocean  for  the  improve- 
ment of  commercial  fishing  off  the  coast  of 
Oregon; 

The  extent  of  snow  cover  for  river  and 
fiood  forecasting  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains; and 

Thermal  surveUlance  of  active  volcanoes  in 
the  Cascade  Range. 

TOOL  TO  IMPROVE  LIFE  ON  EARTH 

This,  then,  foretells  the  usefulness  of  the 
shuttle.  Our  aerospace  skill  has  risen  to  an- 
other new  plateau.  Awareness  of  the  poten- 
tial and  our  command  of  the  technology 
can  now  combine  to  give  us  increased  knowl- 
edge that  provides  a  guide  for  Improving  lUe 
on  earth. 


THE  CRUSH  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS 
PETITIONS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  discus- 
sions concerning  the  continuing  woes  of 
our  criminal  justice  system  seem  to  be 
appearing  on  a  regular  basis  in  national 
magazines  and  newspapers  as  well  as  law 
reviews  and  other  legal  publications. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  ef- 
fecting this  system  today  is  the  crush  of 
habeas  corpus  petitions,  and  its  resultant 
burden  on  our  already  overloaded  courts. 

Judicature  magazine  is  one  of  the  bet- 
ter legal  Journals  In  the  country  and  is 
the  official  publication  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  an  organization 
deeply  interested  in  the  effective  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Its  December  1971, 
issue  contains  an  excellent  article  by  At- 


torney General  John  Mitchell  concerning 
the  problems  of  administering  habeas 
corpus.  As  the  article  points  out  the  seri- 
ous need  for  reform  in  this  area,  I  recom- 
mend it  to  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  habeas  corpus 
reform,  I  intend  to  introduce  proposed 
legislation  in  the  near  future  which 
would  expedite  its  procedural  aspects  and 
relieve  this  tremendous  burden  on  our 
courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Restoring  the  Finality  of  Justice 
(By  John  N.  Mitchell ) 
The  story  Is  told  that  many  years  ago  a 
bishop  and  a  Judge  were  arguing  with  one 
another  as  to  who  was  the  more  powerful. 
The  bishop  said  to  the  judge,  "All  you  can 
say  to  a  man  is  'Tou  be  hanged.'  whereas  I 
can  say  to  him  'You  be  damned.' " 

To  this  the  judge  responded,  "Yes,  but 
when  I  say  'You  be  hanged,'  you  are  hanged." 
Certainly  this  tale  proclaims  Its  own  an- 
tiquity. Fortunately  the  day  Is  long  past 
when  a  single  sentencing  Judge  had  unre- 
viewable discretion  in  determining  the  fate 
of  a  convicted  criminal. 

But  today,  both  In  the  federal  and  state 
criminal  court  systems,  we  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  In  federal  courts  alone,  peti- 
tions for  appeal  In  criminal  cases  more  than 
quadrupled  during  the  1960's.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  cases  to  drag  through  the  courts 
for  years.  Frank  Hogan  of  New  York,  the 
dean  of  American  district  attorneys,  has 
said,  "there  is  virtually  no  such  thing  as 
finality  in  a  Judgment   of  conviction." 

This  Is  a  serious  misdirection  of  Justice. 
The  process  of  rehabilitating  offenders  Is 
seriously  Impeded  when  they  never  reach 
the  point  of  recognizing  their  own  guilt.  Jus- 
tice must  be  fair.  Impartial,  and  protective 
of  human  rights,  but  it  should  also  have  an- 
other attribute — finality. 

As  you  know.  President  Nixon  has  been 
very  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  American  Judicial  system.  Last  March, 
at  the  National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary 
In  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  he  delivered  a 
major  address  calling  for  court  reform.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  cause,  and  Is  doing  what  It 
can  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  It  drafted  and 
promoted  the  passage  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  of  1970,  which  Is  an  important  example 
of  reform.  The  Department's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  is  providing 
funds  to  states  and  localities  for  Improve- 
ment of  their  court  systems.  One  of  the 
most  Important  of  such  projects  was  pro- 
posed to  LEAA  by  the  23rd  Judicial  Circuit. 
It  suggested  that  it  study  the  causes  of  court 
solutions.  This  project  has  been  approved, 
and  LEAA  Is  granting  nearly  $57,000  for  this 
purpose.  The  23rd  Circuit  is  contributing 
the  time  of  the  four  circuit  Judges  and  court- 
room staff,  of  County  Bar  Associations  per- 
sormel.  and  other  operating  expenses.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  proposals  from  this  project 
will  lae  a  model  for  other  circuits. 

As  you  can  see,  court  reform  Is  In  the  air, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  are 
already  involved  in  the  process.  In  thU  re- 
spect, I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  one 
factor  which  in  recent  years  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  compound  the  problem  of 
finality. 

Today,  final  judgments  of  convictions  are 
subject  not  merely  to  direct  attack  on  ap- 
peal, but  to  collateral  attack  through  post- 
conviction remedies  seemingly  derived  from 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  means  that 
when  a  criminal  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  In  the  state  courts, 
and  has  exhausted  his  right  of  direct  appeal 
to  higher  courts,  he  may  nonetheless  relltl- 
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gate  the  case  all  over  again  In  federal  courts 
on  claims  of  constitutional  violations,  using 
the  theory  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  became  of  Im- 
portance in  England  during  the  fight  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  to  commit  per- 
sons without  disclosing  the  cause  of  the  ar- 
rest. Without  the  cause  of  the  arrest  made 
known,  the  prisoner  could  neither  be  balled 
nor  tried.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  used 
^  by  the  courts  to  force  the  jailer  to  bring  the 
person  arrested  before  the  coxirt  so  that  the 
court  could  determine  the  legality  of  the 
detention.  It  was  only  a  pre-trial  device  to 
force  the  disclosure  of  the  cause  of  deten- 
tion. It  could  never  be  used  after  conviction. 

KABEAS    CORPUS'    MISUSED 

In  the  United  States  the  present  form  of 
the  writ  bears  little  resemblance  to  Its  early 
counterpart.  The  federal  writ  was  made  avail- 
able as  a  post-trial  remedy  for  federal  prls« 
oners  as  early  as  1789,  and  for  state  prisoners 
in  1867.  Since  then  its  use  in  this  manner 
has  been  greatly  expanded  by  court  decisions, 
especially  since  1953.  Today  In  the  post-con- 
viction proceedings  derived  from  habeas  cor- 
pus, a  single  federal  district  Judge  la  called 
upon  to  redetermine  questions  of  federal 
constitutional  law  which  may  well  have 
already  been  passed  upon  by  the  trial  courts 
and  the  highest  court  of  the  state.  Some- 
times these  Involve  new  Interpretations 
which  change  the  legal  concept  on  which 
the  trial  had  been  based  years  earlier.  If  he 
determines  that  a  federal  constitutional  vio- 
lation has  occurred  and  that  it  prejudiced 
the  defendant's  trial,  he  will  order  the  con- 
viction overturned.  His  decision  Is  appealable 
by  the  losing  party  to  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral court  of  appeals,  and  thereafter  review 
may  be  sought  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  existing  law  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
habeas  corpus-type  petitions  that  can  be  filed 
by  a  prisoner.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
strued the  habeas  corpus  statute  passed  by 
Congress  in  1867,  a  prisoner  may  raise  a  new 
claim  at  any  time  regardless  of  the  number 
of  petitions  he  may  have  filed  earlier.  The 
only  limitation — and  one  very  difficult  to  en- 
force— is  that  he  must  not  have  consciously 
and  deliberately  withheld  the  claim  from  his 
earlier  petitions.  Thus  there  are  Instances 
substantiated  by  federal  court  records  in 
which  prisoners  have  filed  as  many  as  forty 
or  fifty  petitions,  and  there  is  one  case  with 
57  petitions. 

It  13  entirely  permissible  under  existing 
law  for  a  prisoner  to  fUe  a  federal  petition 
claiming  that  a  confession  given  by  him  was 
coerced.  Much  later  he  may  file  another  con- 
tending that  evidence  seized  In  his  home  was 
the  product  of  an  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure.  Still  later  he  may  challenge  the  com- 
position of  his  Jury,  or  claim  that  adverse 
publicity  prior  to  the  trial  prejudiced  the 
result. 

The  federal  court  must  consider  the  merits 
of  each  of  these  claims,  notwithstanding  full 
prior  adjudication  of  these  same  Issues.  In 
short,  prisoners  are  almost  entirely  free  un- 
der present  law  to  have  their  convictions  rell- 
gated  again  and  again  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
constitutional  Infirmities,  many  of  which  are 
new  interpretations  suggested  by  an  imagina- 
tive defense  attorney. 

COUBT    SYSTEM    EXPLOITEO 

This  Is  an  exploitation  of  the  court  system. 
Today's  notions  of  habeas  corpus  are  not  only 
Inconsistent  with  the  writ's  historic  tradi- 
tion, but  serve  more  often  than  not  to  frus- 
trate justice  rather  than  to  promote  It.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  we  should  deny  the  right 
of  the  prisoner  to  challenge  the  conatltu- 
tlonuUty  of  the  proceedings  that  led  to  his 
conviction;  however,  the  use  of  collateral 
attack,  which  was  Intended  only  as  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy,  must  be  brought  under 


manageable  control  in  order  to  restore  some 
balance  to  the  judicial  process. 

The  abuse  of  habeas  corpus  not  only  dis- 
torts the  function  of  the  courts,  but  gives 
an  undue  legal  advantage  to  the  offender  who 
can  afford  to  retain  an  attorney  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  think  up  new  modes  of  at- 
tack. The  Indigent  prisoner  must,  without 
legal  training  think  up  his  own  grounds 
for  attack,  and  the  court  determines  whether 
the  merit  of  his  petition  warrants  assigning 
him  a  paid  lawyer.  In  my  opinion  this  repre- 
sents an  unequal  application  of  Justice. 

There  Is  another  serious  reason  for  such 
reform.  The  lack  of  finality  has  an  effect  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  convicted  persons. 
Writing  In  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Pro- 
fessor Paul  M.  Bator  of  Harvard  Law  School 
has  argued  persuasively  for  more  finality, 
and  has  pointed  out  Its  Impact  on  the  re- 
habilitation process.  He  observed  that  the 
first  step  In  rehabilitating  offenders  Is  a 
"realization  by  the  convict  that  he  Is  Justly 
subject  to  sanction,  that  he  stands  in  need 
of  rehabilitation.  .  ." 

Lack  of  finality  may  well  have  similar 
negative  effects  on  the  respect  for  law  gen- 
erally. Do  we  not  deiponstrate  a  certain  lack 
of  confidence  In  our  leg^l  processes  if  we 
must  keep  avenues  open  for  endless  redeter- 
mination of  questions  long  ago  passed  upon 
by  competent  Judicial  tribunals?  As  Judge 
Henry  Friendly,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
ApptesOs  for  the  Second  Circuit,  recently  ob- 
served, "It  Is  difflcvilt  to  urge  public  respect 
for  the  judgments  of  criminal  courts  in  one 
breath  and  to  countenance  free  reopening 
of  them  in  the  next."  In  the  same  vein,  Mr. 
Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  concurring  in  a 
recent  Supreme  Coxfft  oplnlckn,  observed: 

No  one.  not  criminal  defendants,  not  the 
Judicial  system,  not  society  as  a  whole.  Is 
benefited  by  a  Judgment  providing  that  a 
man  shall  tentatively  go  to  Jail  today,  but 
tomorrow  and  every  day  thereafter  his  con- 
tinued Incarceration  shall  be  subject  to  fresh 
litigation  on  Issues  already  resolved. 

If  some  substantial  p>ercentage  of  the  pe- 
titions filed  were  determined  to  be  meri- 
torious, perhaps  there  might  be  a  basis  for 
concluding  that  the  expanded  writ  Is  neces- 
sary and  that,  on  balance.  It  should  be  re- 
tained as  It  is.  However,  the  statistics  indi- 
cate that  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
petitions  filed  In  the  federal  courts  are  found 
to  be  meritorious.  For  every  sound  petition, 
there  are  scores  of  patently  frivolous  ones. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  noted 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  "It  must  prejudice 
the  occasional  meritorious  application  to  be 
buried  In  a  flood  of  worthless  ones." 

MANPOWER    BURDEN    INTOLERABLE 

The  manpower  burden  which  the  abuse  of 
habeas  corpus  Imposes  on  the  courts,  defense 
attorneys,  and  both  local  and  federal  prose- 
cutors Is  Intolerable.  It  even  contributes  to 
the  significant  dela3rs  that  exist  In  certain 
jurisdictions  between  arrest  and  trial.  The 
number  of  petitions  filed  by  state  prisoners 
In  the  federal  ooxirts  each  year  is  staggering, 
and  the  Increases  In  that  number  over  the 
past  two  decades  are  equally  staggering. 

Twenty  years  ago,  for  example,  the  number 
of  petitions  filed  annually  was  less  than  600. 
By  1900  the  number  had  risen  to  900,  and 
since  then  the  filings  have  multiplied  more 
than  eightfold  to  more  than  7,500  in  1969. 

The  petitions  could  be  disposed  of  in  only 
one  of  two  ways — either  by  consuming  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  of  lawyers  and 
Judges,  or  by  being  relegated  to  a  sort  of 
second-class  type  of  federal  action,  to  which 
all  parties  concerned  would  give  short  shrift. 
Neither  of  these  methods  of  disposition  is  a 
sound  basis  for  administering  criminal  jus- 
tice, in  my  view.  Justice  is  not  served  when 
the  litigation  of  frequently  frivolous  habeas 
corpus  petitions  diverts  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  the  legal  community  from  crim- 


inal cases,  thus  further  undermining  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  speedy  trial. 

Now,  If  this  Is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
finality  problem,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 
Three  alternatives  can  be  considered. 

In  his  address  on  the  subject  of  federal 
habeas  corpus.  Judge  Friendly  has  pro- 
posed that  certain  constitutional  claims  be 
open  to  review  only  If  the  petitioner  makes 
what  the  judge  terms  a  "colorable  showing 
of  Innocence."  Since  the  prisoner  has  al- 
ready had  a  chance  to  challenge  constitu- 
tionality at  his  trial  and  on  direct  appeal, 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  limit- 
ing habeas  corpus  to  claims  which  may 
demonstrate  the  petitioner's  Innocence. 

MODIFICATION    SUGGESTED 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  limit  the 
habeas  corpus  claims  to  those  concerning  the 
reliability  of  the  fact-finding  process.  For  ex- 
ample, where  the  constitutional  claim  does 
not  affect  the  reliability  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced— as  In  the  case  of  unlawful  searches 
and  seizures,  or  the  failure  to  warn  of  the 
right  to  counsel — such  a  claim  could  be 
made  on  direct  appeal,  but  not  on  the  use  of 
the  so-called  federal  habeas  corpus  appeal. 
This  is  the  same  principle  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  determining  whether  cer- 
tain of  its  constitutional  decisions  will  or 
wUl  not  be  retroactive. 

Still  another  response  could  be  to  es- 
tablish a  federal  forum,  other  than  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  provide  direct  review  of 
state  and  federal  convictions.  This  review 
could  be  a  substitute  for  the  present-day 
application  of  federal  habeas  corpus.  It  could 
provide  more  opportunity  for  review  than 
the  Supreme  Court  now  has  time  for.  and 
there  could  stUl  be  the  posslbUlty  of  appeal 
from  Its  rulings  to  the  highest  court.  This 
could  tighten  up  the  review  process  and 
hasten  finality. 

You  will  note  that  none  of  these  pro- 
posals contemplates  revoking  the  federal 
habeas  corpus  statute,  but  only  providing 
some  modification.  In  Identifying  these  vari- 
ous alternatives,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  adc^t  them  all  simultaneously  or 
that  we  should  choose  only  one.  A  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more,  in  varying  degrees, 
might  be  desirable.  Each  has  Its  own  merits 
and  its  problems. 

They  have  been  catalogued,  not  to  en- 
dorse any  or  all,  but  to  further  expand  the 
dialogue  that  must  occur  within  the  legal 
profession  If  the  element  of  finality  Is  to  be 
restored  to  the  justice  process.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  examining  these  various 
alternatives  so  as  to  make  recommendations; 
other  Interested  organizations  are  urged  to 
do  the  same.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  too,  should  play  an  instru- 
mental role  in  developing  any  remedy.  Views 
should  also  come  from  the  Conference  of 
State  Chief  Justices,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Attorneys  General,  and  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  criminal  de- 
fense bar.  Since  the  present-day  use  of 
habeas  corpus  as  a  post-trial  remedy  stems 
from  a  federal  statute,  it  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  Join  In  this  review,  looking  toward 
meaningful  amendment  of  the  law. 

Above  all,  some  consensus  must  be  reached 
without  too  much  delay.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  vmrestrlcted  application  of  habeas 
corpus  Is  robbing  the  Judicial  process  of 
whatever  finality  it  had  a  few  years  ago. 
Partly  because  of  this  abuse,  our  courts  are 
fast  moving  toward  a  state  of,  to  borrow 
Milton's  words.  "Confusion  worse  con- 
founded." There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
collateral  attack  using  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  must  be  brought  within  reasonable 
bounds.  If  so,  we  can  restore  to  American 
justice  that  moment  of  truth  In  which  the 
guUty  may  begin  rehabilitation,  and  the  in- 
nocent may  go  free. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  GENERATION  OP  ELECTRIC 
POWER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  environ- 
mental implications  of  the  generation  of 
electric  power  is  a  subject  with  which 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  familiar. 
Fossil,  fission,  fusion,  geothermal,  solar — 
each  energy  conversion  technology  has 
environmental  costs  associated  with  it. 
This  state  of  affairs  suggests  three  pos- 
sible responses: 

First.  Minimize  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  existing  teclmologies  as  much  as 
practicable; 

Second.  Develop  alternate  technologies 
which  would  have  fewer  associated  en- 
vironmental risks;  and 

Third.  Consider  the  methods  and  con- 
sequences of  reducing  the  demsmd  for 
energy. 

The  necessity  for  action  in  the  first 
two  areas  has  lead  to  several  efforts  in 
the  Congress  which  hopefully  will  reach 
fruition  in  the  current  session.  The  third 
course  of  action  is  one  wlilch  by  its  na- 
ture must  confront  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  assumptions  underlying  our 
"growth  ethic,"  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  paper  which 
concentrates  on  this  third  alternative. 
It  was  written  by  Prof.  Herman  Daly,  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University  economics 
department,  and  was  recently  delivered 
by  him  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  The  paper,  entitled 
"Electric  Power.  Employment  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth,"  provides  some  thought- 
ful analysis  which  I  hope  Senators  will 
have  time  to  consider. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electric  Power,  Employment,  and  Economic 

Growth 

(By  Herman  E.  Daly) 

"Every  living  thing  Is  a  sort  of  Imperialist, 

seeking  to  transform  as  much  as  possible  of 

the  environment  Into  Itself  and  Ite  seed." — 

Bertrand  Russell 

I.  introduction 

The  salllent  fact  about  electric  power  pro- 
duction Is  that  it  is  growing  at  7%  annually, 
doubling  every  ten  years.  Even  ardent  sup- 
porters of  energy  growth  recognize  the  ab- 
surdity of  projecting  such  a  rate  very  far  into 
the  future,  lest  the  entire  environment  be 
transformed  into  electric  power  and  genera- 
tors thereof.  For  example,  Mr.  John  W.  Simp- 
son, president  of  Westlnghouse  Power  Sys- 
tems Company  says  the  following: 

"At  some  point  In  time,  well  before  power 
plants  crowd  us  into  the  ocean  or  we  change 
the  climate  of  the  earth  through  the  rejec- 
tion of  heat  Into  the  atmosphere,  we  will 
reach  an  energy  plateau,  a  level  at  which 
our  technology  will  have  placed  us  through 
the  super-efficient  utilization  of  power.  In 
other  words  we  will  have  learned  to  do  so 
much  more  with  so  much  less  power  that 
more  power  plants  as  we  know  them  today 
probably  would  be  superfluous."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  117,  pt.  4,  p.  6429.) 

How  far  in  the  future  is  this  "energy  pla- 
teau"? Mr.  Simpson  says  only  that  "Well  be- 
fore that  hypothetical  200  years  from  now, 
we  win  have  seen  a  leveling  off  in  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  power  consumption"  (Ibid.) 
Within  200  years  he  forsees  a  "leveling  off 
In  the  rate  of  increase"?  Preaumably  thla 
means  a  zero  rate  of  increase  rather  than 
some  constant  positive  rate.  But  the  Impor- 


tant concept  of  an  energy  plateau  is  left 
vague,  and  for  the  forseeable  future  (30-50 
years?)  he  argues  for  more  power  plants  as 
we  now  know  them.  Congressman  Hollfleld 
(Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy)  puts  a 
minimum  flgxu-e  of  30  years  on  the  "for- 
seeable future"  in  stating  that  ".  .  .  the  dou- 
bling factor  every  decade  for  the  next  30 
years  Is  basic  to  our  standard  of  living,  now 
and  in  the  future."  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  117,  pt.  14,  p.  18066).  According  to  this 
point  of  view,  one  can  make  the  loose  infer- 
ence that  at  the  minimum  eight  times  our 
present  electric  power  output  might  be 
enough — ^then  we  can  begin  to  talk  seriously 
about  an  energy  plateau,  not  before.  But  cer- 
tainly we  could  not  abruptly  decelerate  from 
7%  to  zero  growth  immediately  at  the  end  of 
30  years.  It  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
double  at  least  once  more  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod, in  order  to  overcome  the  Inertia  of 
growth  without  shaking  up  the  economy  too 
badly.  Thus  the  "energy  plateau"  appears  to 
be  at  least  sixteen  times  the  present  out- 
put I  Furthermore  we  are  to  grow  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  (at  least  at  7%  for  the  next  30 
years,  which  la  to  say  the  next  generation  or 
sufficiently  far  in  the  future  not  to  affect 
the  capitalized  market  values  of  electric 
utility  "growth"  stocks.  After  us,  the  energy 
plateau — or  perhaps  the  deluge? 

For  the  re<;ulated  electric  utilities  growth 
and  profltabUity  are  closely  related.  The  reg- 
ulated "fair  rate  of  return  on  capital"  has 
Just  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  to  Involve 
three  criteria.  The  rate  of  retxirn  must :  ( 1 )  be 
commensurate  with  returns  on  Investments 
in  other  enterprises  having  commensurate 
risks.  (2)  be  sufficient  to  Insure  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  enterprise,  (3)  be  able  to 
maintain  its  credit  and  attract  capital.  The 
relevant  criterion  Is  the  last.  In  order  to  at- 
tract capital  to  finance  the  rapid  expansion 
of  captuslty  the  rate  of  return  must  be  higher 
than  In  other  Investments  of  equal  risk.  TTie 
need  for  rapid  growth.  If  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  regulatory  agencies,  must  lead 
to  a  higher  allowable  rate  of  return.  Higher 
rates  have  already  been  granted  in  some  cases 
and  many  petitions  are  pending.  Further- 
more, even  if  the  regulated  rate  of  return  Is 
held  constant  the  utilities  have  abundant  in- 
centive to  expand  productive  capacity  In 
order  to  increase  the  base  to  which  the  regu- 
lated rate  is  applied,  and  thus  increase  total 
profits.  If  the  rate  of  return  must  be  raised 
to  attract  capital,  so  much  the  better.  But 
In  order  to  expand  and  to  raise  the  rate,  the 
regulatory  commission  must  be  convinced  of 
the  need  for  expansion.  To  convince  the  com- 
missions the  utilities  must  be  able  to  point  to 
a  "shortage."  To  get  a  shortage  demand  must 
Increase.  To  increase  demand  it  is  necessary 
to  advertise  and  give  lower  rates  for  large 
quantities.  Perhaps  this  explains  the  curious 
fact  that  the  electric  utilities,  a  public  mo- 
nopoly, spend  eight  dollars  on  advertising  for 
every  one  doUar  spent  on  R  and  D.  (Neil 
Fabricant  and  Robert  Hallman,  Toward  a  Ra- 
tional Power  Policy,  p.  7).  Another  Incentive 
to  growth  beyond  the  optimum  Is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  Increased  electric  power  Is 
the  social  cost  of  environmental  deteriora- 
tion, which  Is  paid  by  society  in  general, 
rather  than  by  the  parties  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  costs.  Although  one  Is  not  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  electric  utilities  as  a 
"growth  stock,"  Standard  and  Poor  now  In- 
forms the  Investor  that  "electric  power  is  not 
only  the  backbone  of  the  American  econ- 
omy (I],  it  is  also  a  vigorous  growth  in- 
dustry." (Standard  and  Poor's  Industry  Sur- 
veys, Vtilities-Electric.  Current  Analysis 
May  27,  1971). 

Electric  power  is  now  used  to  burn  neon 
signs  in  the  daytime,  to  run  electric  tooth- 
brushes and  moveable  sidewalks.  With  so 
many  trivial  uses  of  electricity  In  current 
vogue,  one  wonders  just  what  we  will  do  with 
twice  as  much  In  1980,  four  times  as  much  In 
1990,  etc.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  belittle 
the    tremendous    importance    Ol    electrical 


energy  or  of  production  In  general.  The 
French  economist  de  Jouvenel  has  put  the 
Issue  very  well: 

"But  if  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  the  much 
enhanced  status  of  Production,  I  may  point 
out  that  Production  has  come  to  embrace 
so  much  that  It  would  be  foolish  to  grant 
any  and  every  productive  activity  the  moral 
benefit  of  an  earnestness  not  to  be  found  In 
so-called  "nonproductive  activities."  When 
popular  newspapers  propose  to  bring  out 
their  comic  strips  \n  color,  I  find  it  hard  to 
regard  such  "progress  in  production"  as  some- 
thing more  earnest  than  planting  flowering 
shrubs  along  the  highways.  I  am  quite  wlU- 
Ing  to  regard  poetry  as  a  frivolous  occupa- 
tion as  against  the  tilling  of  the  sou  but  not 
as  against  the  compM^sing  of  advertisements." 
"When  organizers  of  production  have  to 
relieve  a  sltiiation  of  hunger,  efficiency  Is 
the  one  and  only  virtue.  But  when  this  vir- 
tue has  been  thoroughly  developed  and  comes 
to  be  applied  to  less  and  less  vital  objects,  the 
question  surely  arises  of  the  right  choice 
of  objects."  (Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  "Effi- 
ciency and  Amenity",  reprinted  in  Edwin 
Mansfield,  ed.  Microeconomics,  W.  W.  Norton, 
1971.  p.  428). 

The  importance  of  this  declining  intensity 
of  needs  for  Increased  production  to  satisfy 
is  recognized  also  by  advocates  of  growth, 
but  as  an  obstacle  to  he  overcome  in  order 
to  increase  the  fiow  of  output  and  employ- 
ment. For  example,  economist  Joseph  N. 
Proomkln : 

"The  big  challenge  to  the  U.S.  and  other 
Western  economies  is  to  bring  out  cheaply, 
through  automation  or  otherwise,  new  prod- 
ucts that  wUl  tempt  the  consumer's  Jaded 
tastes.  These  new  products  In  turn  will  stim- 
ulate investment.  (Joseph  N.  Froomkln,  "Au- 
tomation," International  Encyclopedia  o/  the 
Social  Sciences,  Vol.  I.  p.  488) 

Again,  if  the  "big  challenge"  presently  is 
to  tempt  the  consumer's  "Jaded  tastes"  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  sixteen  times  as  much 
electricity?  Population  growth  will  absorb 
only  a  small  and  declining  portion.  The  big 
Increase  will  be,  and  has  recently  been,  in 
per  capita  consumption.  Perhaps  we  must 
all  learn  to  imitate  President  Nixon's  idio- 
syncracy  of  turning  the  air  conditioner  on 
full  blast  so  that  he  can  enjoy  warming  him- 
self by  the  fireplace  In  mid-summer!'  This 
Is  rather  logical.  Central  heating  In  the  win- 
ter makes  It  too  warm  Inside  to  enjoy  the 
hearth  fire,  which  man  has  loved  from  earli- 
est times.  In  the  summer  air  conditioning 
makes  it  too  cold  Inside,  and  thus  possible 
to  enjoy  a  fire.  Such  self -cancelling  uses  are 
capable  of  absorbing  great  amounts  of  elec- 
tric power,  and  perhaps  of  Jading  consumer's 
tastes  to  the  very  limit.  But  Is  such  "produc- 
tion" more  earnest  than  weeding  a  flower 
garden?  The  question  of  electric  power  for 
the  poor  is  considered  later. 

The  above  considerations  raise  doubts 
about  whether  the  impossibility  of  groviring 
forever  at  7%  is  really  taken  seriously,  or  if 
the  notion  of  an  "energy  plateau"  Is  not  Just 
mentioned  In  passing  in  order  to  fend  off  an 
easy  reductio  ad  ahsurdam  by  opponents.  At 
least  the  concept  is  left  undeveloped.  These 
doubts  are  Increased  as  one  reads  the  four 
main  arguments  by  which  the  growth  posi- 
tion has  been  defended  in  the  media  and  In 
congressional  hearings.  (See  previous  refer- 
ences to  Congressional  Record  tor  statements 
of  these  arguments.)  These  arguments  are 
stated  below,  critically  examined,  and  found 
to  be  grossly  deficient  both  In  their  logic  and 
premises.  The  growth  advocates  state  that 
we  must  have  continued  rapid  growth  in 
energy  in  order  to: 

(A)  Increase  the  standard  of  living  (level 
of  consumption)  of  the  present  population, 
and  extend  that  rising  standard  of  living  to 
some  70-100  mlUton  more  Americans  by  the 
year  2000. 


» Interview  with  Tricla  Nixon,  reported  on 
national  news. 
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(B)  clean  up  the  pollution  and  recycle  the 
waste  which  Inevitably  resvUt  from  current 
and  Increased  levels  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, and  which  have  accumulated  from 
past  production  and  consumption. 

(C)  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  em- 
ployment, since  (1)  labor  Is  used  directly  In 
the  production  of  electric  power,  and  more 
Importantly  (2)  power  Indirectly  affects  em- 
ployment since  it  Is  an  Input  in  most  pro- 
duction processes  which  also  use  labor,  and 
It  Is  a  necessary  complement  to  many  con- 
sume- goods  whose  production  employs  peo- 
ple. 

(D)  produc2  the  devices  which  give  us  the 
military  defense  and  deterrent  capacity  "up- 
on which  world  peace  depends." 

Our  attention  will  mainly  be  directed  to 
reasons  (A)  and  (C),  but  it  Is  important  by 
way  of  introduction  to  realize  that  the  four 
reasons  are  part  of  a  whole  point  of  view  and 
are  not  independent  of  one  another.  The 
tacit,  unifying  point  of  view,  the  unartic- 
ulated  preconception,  is  that  of  open-ended 
growth.  Althougii  open-ended  growth  Is 
sometimes  deneid  by  refusing  to  project  the 
growth  of  the  energy  sector  beyond  one  gen- 
eration, it  remains  an  Implicit  assumption 
of  each  of  the  four  arguments  for  the  "tem- 
porary" necessity  of  continued  rapid  growth. 

Reason  (A)  postulates  the  goal  of  an  in- 
creasing level  of  consumption  with  no  men- 
tion of  a  "consumption  plateau."  But  even 
the  growth-oriented  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  has  told  us  that  "growth 
of  GNP  has  its  costs,  and  beyond  some  point 
they  are  not  worth  paying"  {Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  1971,  p.  88).  Such  a  point 
does  not  enter  Into  reason  (A).  Although 
there  Is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that  sus- 
pects that  In  the  United  States  we  may  have 
already  passed  the  critical  point,  reason  lA) 
falls  to  recognize  even  the  existence  of  such  a 
point.  As  total  output  continues  to  grow  and 
grow  so  does  total  waste  and  pollution.  Rea- 
son (B),  more  energy  needed  to  clean  up.  Is 
thus  guaranteed  by  reason  (A),  as  well 
as  by  a  backlog  cf  accumulated  pollu- 
tion. Since  matter  and  energy  can  be 
neither  created  nor  destroyed,  the  more 
we  "consume."  the  more  waste  we  must 
clean  up.  Thus  the  first  round  of  mat- 
ter-energy degradation  (production)  re- 
quires a  second  round  to  clean  up  after  the 
first,  and  in  turn  the  second  round  of  matter- 
energy  degradation  requires  a  tlM.d  round  to 
clean  up  after  it,  etc.  There  Is  an  infinite 
series  of  clean-up  uses  of  energy,  although  the 
terms  of  the  series,  like  the  dirt  remaining 
after  each  sweep  into  the  dust  pan,  probably 
diminish  rapidly.  Nevertheless  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  vicious  circle  in  burning  coal  to 
power  industry,  and  then  having  to  burn 
more  coal  to  produce  the  energy  to  b'ow  away 
the  smog,  to  clean  up  the  buildings,  to  run 
the  washing  machines  and  dryers  more  hovrs 
to  clean  white  shirts  more  often,  to  produce 
more  washers,  dryers,  and  white  shirts  to  re- 
place the  more  rapid  wearing  out  of  the^e 
Items  resulting  from  greater  use,  etc.  What  U 
ultimately  scarce  In  the  physical  world  is  not 
energy  but  low  entropy.  The  more  energy  we 
use,  even  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up,  the 
more  rapidly  we  use  up  the  stock  of  low  en- 
trc^y — I.e.  the  more  rapidly  we  degrade  the 
total  environment.  Thus  reason  (B)  derives 
from  reason  (A)  and  also  reinforces  reason 
(A)  by  falsely  suggesting  that  cleaning  up 
cancels  the  environmental  cost  of  production 
growth.  Cleaning  up  is  itself  a  port  of  the  en- 
vironmental cost  of  production,  and  while 
necessary.  Is  certainly  not  an  activity  to  be 
pursued  beyond  some  limits.  At  some  point 
the  degradation  cost  of  energy  needed  to 
clean  up  will  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
pollution  which  is  to  be  cleaned  up.  Reason 
(C)  argues  for  more  energy  In  order  to  pro- 
vide more  employment.  But  Inanimate  energy 
is  a  substitute  for  human  labor,  as  well  as  a 
complement.  With  a  given  total  output  an  In- 
creasing supply  of  inanimate  power  will  siu"e- 
ly  be  used  to  substitute  for  labor  (what  else 


could  it  be  used  for? )  and  will  result  In  high- 
er productivity  per  worker,  but  less  employ- 
ment. 

The  reduced  hours  of  employment  would 
probably  result  in  fewer  men  employed,  al- 
though It  could  result  In  the  same  number 
of  men  working  fewer  hotirs.  But  since  no 
mention  is  made  of  reducing  the  hours 
worked  per  man.  and  since  this  can  increase 
men  employed  independently  of  changes  In 
energy  use.  It  Is  clear  that  argument  (C) 
assumes  that  total  output  is  growing  at  a 
rate  faster  than  the  rate  at  which  power 
substitutes  for  labor.  In  other  words  we  are 
back  to  reason  (A)  and  unlimited  growth  in 
total  product.  Reason  (D)  appeals  to  na- 
tional defense  or  deterrence  needs  for 
energy.  But  deterrence  Is  not  a  thing  or 
even  a  state.  It  is  a  self-escalating  process  of 
open-ended  growth,  a  balance  of  power  equa- 
tion In  which  both  sides  continuously  grow 
in  tandem  until  the  arms  of  the  balance 
break.  It  meshes  perfectly  with  the  growth- 
mania  assumption  of  reason  (A).  The  more 
the  military  depletes  the  civilian  economy 
of  resources  and  technical  personnel,  the 
lower  wUl  be  growth  in  productivity  of  the 
civilian  economy.  The  slower  the  growth  In 
productivity  the  greater  must  be  the  growth 
In  raw  material  and  energy  inputs  to  main- 
tain a  given  rate  of  Increase  In  product.  The 
technical  depletion  of  the  civilian  economy 
by  burgeoning  military  "needs"  has  reduced 
possibilities  of  the  one  kind  of  growth  which 
we  all  welcome,  growth  in  productivity,  or 
less  input  per  output.  It  makes  the  "energy 
plateau"  much  harder  to  attain. 

For  the  above  reasons  one  cannot  escape 
the  strong  Impression  that  the  fleeting  men- 
tion of  limits  or  plateaus  is  nothing  but  a 
base-touching  digression,  a  debating  parry, 
and  that  the  paradigm  underlying  the  four 
arguments  remains  one  of  "growthmanla." 
In  addition  to  the  absurdities  of  projecting 
high  growth  rates  of  electric  power  into  the 
future,  we  must  add  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
jecting high  growth  rates  of  total  output,  if 
we  are  to  take  the  four  arguments  at  their 
logical  face  value.  To  paraphrase  Mr.  Simp- 
son, it  seems  that  at  some  time  In  the  future, 
well  before  power  plants  crowd  us  Into  the 
ocean,  we  will  have  already  been  crowded 
Into  an  already  polluted  ocean  by  our  com- 
modities, their  effluents,  and  their  corpses! 
Our  economy,  a  living  thing,  is  succeeding 
too  well  In  Its  imperialist  drive  to  "trans- 
form as  much  as  possible  of  the  environ- 
ment Into  itself" — i.e.  Into  commodities  and 
people.  The  electric  power  Industry  has  sim- 
ply been  more  successful  In  doing  what  all 
other  Industries  are  striving  to  do — namely 
to  grow,  and  when  possible  to  avoid  paying 
the  full  social  cost  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion. This  points  to  serious  irrationalities 
at  the  overall  systems  level  of  our  economy, 
some  radical  implications  of  which  will  be 
treated  In  section  III. 

Fiu'ther  attention  must  be  given  (in  sec- 
tion n)  to  reason  (C).  the  employment 
argviment,  since  it  is  both  particularly  Influ- 
ential In  a  period  of  unemployment,  and 
particularly  fallacious.  The  key  argument, 
however,  is  (A),  open-ended  growth  In  con- 
sumption. If  (A)  falls  the  other  arguments 
fall  with  it,  so  It  will  merit  our  special  atten- 
tion In  section  III. 

II.    ENERGY    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

Bernard  de  Mandeville  In  the  "Fable  of 
the  Bees"  argued  in  favcr  of  the  most  extrav- 
a:?ant  luxury  consumption  by  the  upper  class 
on  the  grounds  that  it  provides  employment 
for  the  poor.  Frederick  Bastiat  In  his  "Peti- 
tion of  the  Candlemakers-^"argued  In  favor 
of  blocking  out  sunlight  from  all  houses  and 
buildings  in  order  to  Increase  employment 
among  candlemakers,  who  in  turn,  through 
their  increased  expenditures,  would  stimulate 
employment  In  whaling,  matchmaking,  wick 
production,  and  In  effect  all  Industries,  to  the 
Immense  benefit  of  all  the  classes  cf  the 
realm.  These  two  gentlemen  were  of  course 


speaking  tonge-in-cheek  with  the  object 
of  satirizing  some  of  their  contemporaries 
who  were  making  analogous  arguments  in  all 
special-pleading  sincerity.  Whether  the  em- 
ployment arguments  of  today's  electric  power 
Interests  belong  to  the  same  category  I  will 
leave  for  the  reader  to  Judge,  presuming  only 
to  list  a  number  of  considerations  which 
might  be  relevant  in  making  such  a  Judg- 
ment. 

( 1 )  Physical  labor  is  at  the  margin  a  nega- 
tive factor  in  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Leisure 
Is  at  the  margin  a  positive  factor  In  the  en- 
joyment of  life.  Thousands  of  years  ago  man 
domesticated  animals  to  relieve  his  toll  by 
substituting  non-human  for  human  animate 
energy  in  production.  Later  man  "domesti- 
cated" inanimate  energy  and  again  substi- 
tuted It  for  human  energy  and  leisure  pre- 
viously sacrificed  to  production.  It  would 
appear  that  historically  the  dominant  rela- 
tion between  human  and  non-human  energy 
Is  that  of  substitution.  The  more  of  one,  the 
less  of  the  other,  a  negative  correlation.  Yet 
we  find  In  fact  a  positive  correlation.  Histori- 
cally the  number  of  men  employed  has  in- 
creased as  non-human  energy  use  has  in- 
creased. Therefore  one  Is  tempted  to  argue 
that  more  employment  necessitates  more  use 
of  Inanimate  energy.  But  this  crude  empiri- 
cism will  not  stand  up  to  simple  rational 
analysis.  The  observed  positive  correlation 
between  non-human  energy  and  employment 
means  only  that  energy  use  and  employment 
are  both  correlated  to  some  third  factors 
which  have  been  Increasing  historically, 
namely  total  output  and  total  population. 
The  positive  Indirect  correlations  via  the 
growing  third  factors  outweighed  the  nega- 
tive direct  correlation  between  energy  and 
employment  themselves.  For  a  constant  level 
of  output  and  population  we  know  that  the 
correlation  between  energy  and  employment 
is  bound  to  be  negative  for  as  we  previously 
asked,  what  conceivable  use  of  non-human 
energy  Is  there  besides  either  substituting  for 
human  labor  In  producing  the  same  or  a 
smaller  quantity  of  goods,  or  complementing 
human  labor  in  order  to  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods?  If  we  rule  out  the  sec- 
ond we  are  left  with  the  first.  If  we  insist 
on  more  employment  and  more  non-human 
energy  we  must  also  Insist  on  more  output. 
In  the  real  world  both  substitute  and  com- 
plementary uses  of  Inanimate  energy  are  oc- 
curring simultaneously.  Only  If  total  product 
growth  creates  more  Jobs  than  are  eliminated 
by  the  growth  of  non-human  energy  will 
employment  Increase.  This  is  self-evident. 

Congressman  Chet  Holifleld,  a  supporter 
of  energy  growth,  nearly  proved  too  much  in 
extolling   the   importance   of   energy. 

"Our  standard  of  living  Is  the  highest  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  because  we  use  the 
highest  ratio  of  mechanical  power  vers'.'.s 
manpower." 

"One  man  can  do  the  work  of  350  men." 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part  14, 
page  18059). 

This  Is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  over- 
whelming Importance  of  Increasing  substi- 
tution as  the  major  factor  in  increasing  the 
standard  of  living.  Furthermore,  for  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  350  men  means  that  349 
men  must  do  something  else.  If  they  are 
employed  doing  something  else  total  product 
must  Increase.  If  total  product  does  not  In- 
cresise  they  must  be  unemployed.  Clearly 
what  Is  responsible  for  Increasing  total  em- 
ployment Is  the  increase  in  total  product, 
not  the  Increase  in  Inanimate  power  con- 
sumption which  in  fact,  taken  by  Itself,  must 
decrease  employment. 

(2)  As  non-human  energy  has  replaced  hu- 
man energy  In  agriculture  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  provide  much  employment  In 
this  sector,  even  with  vast  increases  in  total 
agricultural  product.  Employment  was  pro- 
vided by  growth  In  the  new  sector  of  Indus- 
try. As  non-human  energy  replaces  men  In 
Industry,  even  with  large  Increases  In  total 
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output  of  the  Industrial  sector,  the  major 
source  of  new  employment  has  been  the 
"new"  service  sector  rather  than  industry. 
The  service  sector's  share  of  total  employ- 
ment has  grown  from  approximately  40%  In 
1929  to  over  66%  In  1967.  Of  the  total  net 
Increment  of  14  million  Jobs  between  1947 
and  1966,  the  service  sector  accounted  for  an 
Increase  of  13  million,  Industry  an  Increase 
of  4  million,  and  agriculture  a  decrease  of  3 
million.  (See  Victor  R.  Fuchs,  The  Service 
Economy  NBER,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1968, 
p.  2).  Services,  the  least  energy-using  of  the 
three  sectors,  have  provided  nearly  the  en- 
tire net  Increase  in  employment  since  1947. 
Service  Institutions  such  as  banks,  hospitals, 
retail  stores,  schools.  Insurance  companies, 
etc.  are  the  providers  of  new  employment, 
and  their  energy  requirements  are  for  light- 
ing, space  heating  and  cooling,  and  office  ma- 
chines— perhaps  no  more  energy  Intensive 
than  the  average  household,  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  The  most  energy-intensive  sectors  are 
also  the  moet  highly  capitalized  and  auto- 
mated, and  consequently  are  not  significant 
providers  of  new  employment.  Thus  the  al- 
leged need  for  large  Increases  In  energy  Input 
to  provide  new  Jobs  seems  to  presuppose  that 
the  average  new  worker  will  work  In  a  steel 
or  aluminum  plant.  This  Is  counter-factual. 
He  will  work  In  a  service  Institution. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  the  drastic  shift  of 
emploj-ment  toward  the  service  sector?  The 
authoritative  study  by  Victor  Fuchs  (cited 
above)  considers  three  hjrpotheses:  (1)  a 
more  rapid  growth  of  final  demand  for  serv- 
ices. (2)  a  relative  Increase  In  the  Intermedi- 
ate demand  for  services,  and  (3)  a  relatively 
slow  Increase  In  output  per  man  In  services. 
Reason  (1)  could  not  be  very  Important 
since  the  service  sector's  share  of  total  out- 
put was  the  same  In  1965  as  It  was  In  1929, 
when  measured  In  constant  dollars.  Meas- 
ured in  cxirrent  dollars  It  Increased  only  from 
47%  to  50%.  Hypothesis  (2)  is  exanUned 
statistically  and  found  to  account  for  less 
than  10%  of  the  total  change.  The  major 
explanation  la  hypothesis  (3),  that  output 
per  man  grew  much  more  slowly  In  the  serv- 
ice sector  than  In  the  other  sectors.  This 
means  that  the  amount  of  labor  required  for 
a  given  output  fell  more  rapidly  In  agricul- 
ture and  industry  than  In  the  service  sector. 
In  other  words,  services  employ  relatively 
more  people  because  agriculture  and  Indvis- 
try  need  relatively  less  labor  year  after  year. 
But  why  has  productivity  per  man  risen 
more  slowly  In  the  services  than  In  Indus- 
try? Are  services  Inherently  less  subject  to 
technological  Improvement  than  manufac- 
turing? Perhaps  so,  as  Fuchs  seems  to  sug- 
gest, but  there  Is  another  reason  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  industrial  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  Is  characterized  by  much 
greater  monopoly  power  than  is  the  case  with 
services.  This  power  tends  to  be  "counter- 
vailing" with  oligopolistic  managements  off- 
set by  monopolistic  labor  unions.  More  than 
half  the  persons  employed  In  Industry  are 
union  members,  while  the  service  sector  Is 
only  about  10%  unionized.  (Victor  Fuchs,  op. 
cit.  p.  8) .  Unionized  labor  succeeeds  In  tem- 
porarily pushing  wages  above  the  marginal 
revenue  product  of  labor  (MRPl).  Manage- 
ment reacts  by  seeking  to  reestablish  the 
equality  In  order  to  keep  short  run  profits  at 
a  maximum.'  As  wages-  rise  the  firm  would 
produce  less  In  the  short  run,  which  would 
tend  both  to  Increase  the  product  price  and 


'  As  long  as  the  wage  is  less  than  the  mar- 
ginal revenue  product  of  labor  the  firm  can 
Increase  profit  by  hiring  more  laborers.  If 
the  wage  Is  greater  than  the  marginal  reve- 
nue product  of  labor  profits  are  Increased 
by  hiring  fewer  laborers  (I.e.  the  last  laborers 
hired  cost  more  than  they  were  worth  to 
the  firm) .  When  wage  equals  the  marginal 
revenue  product  of  labor  It  Is  Impossible  to 
Increase  profit  by  hiring  either  more  or  less 
labor — In  other  words  profit  Is  at  a  maxi- 
mum. 


the  marginal  physical  product  of  labor,  and 
consequently  the  productivity  per  man 
measured  in  value  terms.  In  the  long  run 
management  reacts  to  union  power  by  seek- 
ing to  substitute  capital  for  labor,  thus  fur- 
ther Increasing  the  productivity  of  labor  and 
reducing  the  number  of  laborers  needed.  In 
the  service  sector,  by  contrast,  we  witness 
neither  much  unionization  nor  much  mo- 
nopoly power,  since  entry  Into  services  Is 
not  blocked  by  high  Initial  capital  outlays 
as  In  Industry.  Such  "cartellzatlon"  as  does 
exist  In  services  (physicians,  lawyers)  in- 
volves no  conflict  between  labor  and  man- 
agement with  the  resultant  upward  pressure 
on  productivity  per  man.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  at  least  a  part  of  the  difference  In 
productivity  and  employment  between  in- 
dustry and  services  has  Its  origin  in  differen- 
tial market  power  rather  than  a  differential 
susoeptibillty  to  technological  progress. 

One-third  of  service  sector  employment 
Is  In  non-profit  Institutions  where  the  em- 
ployment-limiting rule  of  wage  equal  to 
MRPl  loses  Its  rationale  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Also  the  service  sector  has  a  much 
higher  incidence  of  self-employment  where 
the  wage  equal  to  MRPl  rule  applies  with 
less  force  and  where  a  decline  In  employ- 
ment often  takes  the  work-sharing  form  of 
fewer  hours  worked  by  the  same  number  of 
people.  Many  small  entreprenetirs  in  serv- 
ices are  also,  however  unintentionally,  "non- 
profit institutions"  and  are  providing  tem- 
porary employment  while  In  the  process  of 
slowly  going  out  of  business.  Retail  gasoline 
stations  are  a  case  In  point.  Finally,  for 
many  services  output  Is  so  hard  to  measure 
that  It  Is  estimated  for  national  Income 
purposes  by  the  value  of  Input  (e.g.,  gov- 
ernment services) ,  with  the  result  that  pro- 
ductivity loses,  all  meaning.  Often  produc- 
tivity In  services,  even  when  it  can  be  rough- 
ly measured,  def>ends  as  much  on  the  con- 
sumer as  on  the  producer.  For  example,  a 
physician's  productivity  depends  on  the  pa- 
tient's ability  to  supply  an  accurate  medical 
history,  and  the  teacher's  productivity  varies 
according  to  the  Interest  and  Intelligence  of 
the  student.  In  sum,  the  whole  notion  at 
productivity  in  the  service  sector  Is  often 
very  vague  (may  depend  on  consumer  as  well 
as  producer),  or  completely  meaningless  (as 
when  we  estimate  the  value  of  output  by 
the  value  of  input) ,  or  of  little  consequence 
in  determining  employment  (as  in  non-profit 
institutions,  both  Intentional  and  uninten- 
tional). The  upshot  Is  that  service  sector 
employment  Is  much  less  strictly  limited  by 
productivity  considerations  than  Is  Industrial 
employment. 

On  the  demand  side  ever  rising  standards 
of  minimum  consumption  levels  for  certain 
services  (education,  medical  care,  legal  coun- 
sel. Insurance,  government  welfare  services) 
have  helped  to  keep  demand  up  with  sup- 
ply and  to  make  possible  growing  employ- 
ment in  these  areas.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  amotint  of  services  people  will  volun- 
tarily consume.  Much  service  consumption  Is 
already  involuntary — e.g.,  compulsory 
schooling,  quasi-compulsory  college  attend- 
ance In  order  to  get  a  Job.  compulsory  In- 
surance and  retirement  services  and  related 
medical  exams,  compulsory  psychiatric  care 
for  the  "mentally  Ul."  etc.  How  far  such 
forced  consumption  Is  Justifiable  is  now  be- 
coming a  hotly  debated  issue.  Books  are 
written  on  "DeschooUng  Society"  and  on 
"How  to  Avoid  Probate"  and  the  associated 
legal  fees.  The  notion  of  "legal  insanity" 
and  forced  consumption  of  psychiatric  serv- 
ices Is  also  under  attack. 

It  has  long  been  argued  that  In  underde- 
veloped countries  the  service  sector,  particu- 
larly government  services,  serves  distribu- 
tion more  than  It  serves  production,  by  act- 
ing as  a  sponge  to  absorb  the  unemployed. 
Might  not  the  same  apply  to  the  United 
States? 

(3)  One  must  recognize  of  course  that  men 
are  employed  directly  in  energy  extraction, 


refining,  pipeline  transportation,  and  utili- 
ties. This  employment  amounted  to  2.6%  of 
total  employment  In  1947,  2.3%  In  1955.  and 
1.8%  In  1965.  The  energy  sector  accounted 
for  a  much  larger  percentage  of  total  invest- 
ment; 16.1%  in  1947,  22.0%  In  1955,  and 
19.4%  in  1965.  The  percentage  of  GNP  origi- 
nating In  the  energy  sector  was  4.5''^  In  1947, 
4.7 7o  in  1955,  and  3.8%  In  1965.  Note  that 
the  share  of  energy  in  Investment  is  very 
high  relative  to  Its  share  in  total  product. 
Note  also  that  energy's  share  in  employ- 
ment is  low  relative  to  Its  share  in  total 
product.  Thus  it  requires  a  relatively  large 
investment  In  energy  to  produce  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  employment.  (See  RFF.  V.S. 
Energy  Policies,  p.  22).  Energy  transforma- 
tion Is  probably  the  most  capiUl-lntenslve, 
labor-saving  sector  of  the  economy.  Direct 
employment  from  its  growth  will  be  very 
small. 

(4)  Indirect  employment  effects  are  an- 
other matter,  and  have  been  touched  on  al- 
ready. We  may  consider  two  kinds  of  indi- 
rect employment  effects:  those  arising  from 
Interdependence  on  the  supply  side,  and 
those  arising  from  the  demand  side.  On  the 
supply  side  It  Is  undeniable  that  energv  Is 
a  necessary  Input  to  nearly  all  sectors.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  will  Increase  the  number 
of  Jobs  in  these  sectors.  To  the  extent  that 
Increased  supply  lowers  the  price  of  energy 
the  result  is  more  likely  to  be  a  reduction  in 
employment  as  cheaper  energy  is  substituted 
for  human  labor.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
other  sectors  cannot  expand  employment 
without  an  Increase  In  energy  input,  except 
In  the  special  case  of  fixed  coefficients  of 
production.  In  general  therefore  an  Increase 
of  energy  Input  to  the  supply  side  of  the 
economy  Is  neither  a  sufficient  nor  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  increasing  employment. 
Furthermore  the  same  supply  Interdepend- 
ence arguments  would  apply  equally  to  many 
other  sectors,  not  Just  energy.  Minerals  are 
necessary  Inputs  to  most  sectors,  so  the 
Jobs  of  all  people  In  all  sectors  depend  on 
minerals.  Likewise  for  water.  For  some  pro- 
duction processes  a  %"  no.  8  counter-sunk 
chromium  plated  brass  wood  screw  is  a  nec- 
essary Input.  Therefore  the  Jobs  of  all  people 
in  those  sectors  depend  on  this  type  of  screw. 
And  so  on,  all  of  which  proves  nothing. 

On  the  demand  side  there  are  Indirect 
employment  effects  resulting  from  new  In- 
vestment In  the  energy  sector.  As  we  have 
seen  the  energy  sector  does  account  for  a 
significant  amount  of  new  Investment,  some 
20%.  This  high  percentage  of  investment  re- 
sults from  rapid  growth  and  high  capital  in- 
tensity. These  Investment  expenditures  gen- 
erate a  chain  of  respendlng,  or  "multiplier 
effects"  throughout  the  economy,  stimulat- 
ing output  and  employment  (and  Inflation). 
But  once  again  this  Keynesian  argument  Is 
perfectly  general  and  can  be  applied  to  new 
Investment  In  any  sector.  Indeed,  it  can  be 
applied  to  Increased  expenditure  of  any  kind 
(Increased  welfare  payments,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  military  spending),  not 
Just  Investment.  Argimients  appealing  to  In-, 
direct  employment  effects,  either  via  supply 
or  demand,  are  therefore  obvious  cases  of 
special  pleading— they  apply  to  all  sectors, 
not  Just  energy.  Such  arguments,  when  they 
rely  on  Investment  as  they  usually  do.  are 
also  promised  on  open-ended  growth  in  total 
product  (reason  A). 

(5)  An  occasional  variant  of  the  employ- 
ment argument  is  what  might  be  called  the 
"power  for  the  poor"  argument.  To  nuote 
Mr.  Slmpeon  again, 

"If  we  were  to  freeze  our  rate  of  power 
generation  and  consumption,  we  would  effec- 
tively deny  those  millions  who  are  below  th* 
average  any  chance  to  Improve  their  lot  In 
the  future."  (Congressional  Record,  volume 
117,  part  4,  page  5428) . 

The  statement  is  a  non  sequltur.  The  lot 
of  those  below  the  average  does  not  depend 
on  electric  power  alone,  and  even  if  it  did 
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their  lot  could  still  be  Improved  by  cuttlxig 
down  the  conBumptlon  ot  those  who  are 
above  average — evidently  a  thought  too  hor- 
rlUe  to  contemplate  I  No  evidence  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  eSect  that  the  Increment  In 
power  would  go  largely  to  the  poor.  There  Is 
reason  to  expect  Just  the  opposite. 

Consider  the  same  argument  as  expressed 
In  the  "Energy  Marketing"  section  of  Electri- 
cal World  (March  15,  1971,  p.  147).  In  an 
article  entitled  "Zero  Growth  Power  Advo- 
cates Ignore  Effect  on  the  Poor"  It  Is  argued 
that  zero  growth  In  power  Is  a  policy  "which, 
by  sort  of  grandfather  clauee.  would  seek  to 
prevent  those  of  lower  Income  and  darker 
Bkln  from  sharing  In  the  not-lnoonslderable 
comforts  and  conveniences  afforded  by 
modem  electric  appliances.  ..."  As  "evi- 
dence" we  are  presented  with  the  following 
Interesting  table  which  shows  that  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  wealthy  and  white 
own  major  electric  appliances  than  Is  the 
case  for  the  low  Income  and  non-white. 

APPLIANCE    OWNERSHIP    BY    INCOME    AND    RACE    (NEW 
YORK  CITY)  PERCENT  OWNERSHIP 


Income 

Air 
conditioner 

Dish- 

wgsher 

Vacuum 
cleaner 

$0  to  $3,000 

12 
11 
28 
48 
58 
40 
8 

1 

2 

S 

IS 

36 

12 

3 

40 

$3.  000  to  J5,000 

»5.000to  JIO.OOO.... 
JIO.  000  to  « 5,000... 

$15,000  and  over 

White 

Nonwhite... 

46 
69 
89 
95 
81 
1 

Source;  Electrical  Wortd.  Mar.  15. 1971.  p.  148. 

The  "conclvislon"  that  the  reader  Is  en- 
couraged to  draw  from  these  statistics  Is 
that,  "future  growth  will  consist  of  gradual 
accumulation  by  lower  Income  families  of 
the  more  modem  appliances  first  accumu- 
lated by  their  wealthier  cousins."  But  If  the 
latter  comes  about  It  will  be  because  of 
general  economic  growth  and  the  resulting 
growth  In  employment,  not  from  growth  In 
electric  power,  which  taken  by  Itself  Is  like- 
ly to  have  the  opposite  effect,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  More  Importantly  the  conclu- 
sion which  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
rich  own  relatively  more  appliances  than  the 
poor  Is  that  the  rich  use  relatively  more  elec- 
tricity than  the  poor. 

How  can  the  poor  use  much  more  elec- 
tricity without  buying  air  condltloofijSj^jUsh 
washers,  vacuum  cleaners,  frost-free  refrig- 
erators, washers,  dryers,  color  T.V.'s  etc?  And 
how  can  they  buy  these  appliances  If  they 
are  poor?  If  the  Increment  In  electric  power 
were  truly  directed  to  the  poor,  one  would 
expect  to  find  the  energy  marketing  people 
striving  to  promote  mainly  simple,  low-coat 
appliances  with  low  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  designed  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  poor.  One  would  expect  to  see  research 
and  development  receive  eight  times  as  much 
as  advertising  Instead  of  one-eighth  as  much, 
as  is  now  the  case.  One  would  also  expect 
to  see  rate  discrimination  In  favor  of  the 
small,  rather  than  the  large,  users.  That 
the  energy  marketeers  prefer  to  concentrate 
on  production  for  those  who  can  pay  high 
prices  U  obvious  from  the  articles  appearing 
in  the  "energy  Marketing"  section  of  Blec- 
trical  World. 

For  example,  consider  the  other  two  ar- 
ticles In  this  section  of  the  same  Issue.  One 
extols  the  virtues  of  a  moving  sidewalk  pro- 
jected for  Boston,  the  object  of  which  Is  to 
convey  consumers  from  the  parking  area  to 
the  shopping  area  more  quickly.  It  would 
seem  that  since  conveyor  belts  have  speeded 
up  production,  bringing  the  commodity  to 
the  market  more  rapidly,  we  must  also  speed 
up  consumption  by  putting  the  consumer 
on  conveyor  belts.  A  moving  sidewalk  will 
surely  be  a  boon  to  the  ghettos.  The  other 
new  dimension  In  energy  marketing  is  the 
Ctold  Medallion  home,  all  electric  so  as  to 


avoid  pollution  [t|,  with  central  vacuum 
systems  and  electronic  security  systems,  the 
latter  no  doubt  to  safeguard  the  other  elec- 
tric appliances  of  the  poor!  Sandwiched 
between  these  two  articles  on  the  latest 
technological  advance  In  trivializing  energy 
consumption  to  "tempt  the  Jaded  tastes"  of 
the  affluent,  the  article  defending  the  poor 
against  the  selfishness  of  the  zero  growth 
advocates  raises  suspicions  of  trumpery. 

Needless  to  add,  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  power  production  pollutes, 
and  that  while  the  benefits  of  power  go 
mainly  to  the  rich,  the  external  costs  fall 
mainly  to  the  poor.  For  example.  In  Baton 
Rouge,  where  I  live,  the  oU  refineries,  petro- 
chemical, and  aluminum  Industries  are  lo- 
cated mainly  in  north  Baton  Rouge,  which 
Is  the  low  income  end  of  town,  and  which 
receives  the  most  pollution.  The  executives  of 
these  companies  live  In  southeast  Baton 
Rouge.  They  drive  to  work  along  a  north  to 
southeast  freeway  In  an  air  conditioned  car 
and  work  In  an  air  conditioned  office.  The 
manual  laborers  live  In  north  Baton  Rouge, 
drive  with  windows  open  through  narrow 
streets  to  work  In  a  polluted  plant.  The 
average  skin  color  in  north  Baton  Rouge  is 
much  darker  than  In  southeast  Baton  Rouge. 
The  external  costs  of  energy  production  are 
distributed  regresslvely — the  poor  pay  more. 
And  not  only  In  Baton  Rouge. 

(6)  It  should  be  clear  that  growth  In  effi- 
ciency Is  not  being  questioned.  If  we  can  get 
more  service  from  the  same  physical  fund, 
that  Is  all  to  the  good.  But  Increasing  the 
physical  fund  Is  clearly  a  limited  process.  No 
one  objects  to  getting  "more  kicks  per  kilo- 
watt" or  more  kilowatts  per  BTU  of  primary 
fuel.  But  If  kilowatts  keep  on  growing  we  will 
witness  a  decline  In  the  ratio  of  kicks  (satis- 
faction per  kilowatt.  We  have  had  a  falling 
trend  In  the  ratio  of  energy  to  GNP.  But 
since  ^966  the  actual  ratio  has  risen  sharply 
and  In  1070  was  13%  greater  than  It  would 
have  been  had  the  pre-1966  trend  continued. 
(See  Plgiu-e  I.)  Thus  a  dollar's  worth  of  satis- 
faction) now  costs  more  kilowatts  than  in 
1966,  and  the  new  trend  seems  to  be  rising. 
Furthermore,  new  products  and  quality  Im- 
provements notwithstanding,  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  represented  by  a  dollar's  worth 
of  GNP  Is  Itself  probably  falling.  We  satisfy 
our  most  pressing  wants  first,  and  each  extra 
dollar  of  Income  Is  dedicated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  less  important  want. 

Fvirthermore  GNP  increases  currently  over- 
state welfare  Increases  since  more  and  more 
of  what  Is  counted  in  GNP  is  the  cost  of  de- 
fending ourselves  from  the  unwanted  side  ef- 
fects of  production.  Therefore  the  fact  that 
GNP  per  capita  has  been  growing  means  that 
the  Incremental  dollars  represent  less  satis- 
faction. With  decreases  in  both  satisfaction 
per  dollar  and  In  dollars  per  kilowatt  it  is 
very  clear  that  satisfaction  per  kilowatt  must 
also  have  fallen.  This  does  not  square  very 
well  with  Mr.  Simpson's  prediction  that  "we 
win  have  learned  to  do  so  much  more  with  so 
much  less  power.  .  .  ."  It  seems  instead  that 
we  are  learning  to  use  more  power  to  do  less, 
at  least  in  terms  of  the  significance  of  what 
Is  done.  This  by  Itself  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  overshot  the  optimum.  Palling  marginal 
benefits  of  kilowatts  may  still  be  greater  than 
rising  marginal  costs.  We  do  know  that  the 
marginal  cost  of  a  kilowatt,  in  terms  of  alter- 
native satisfactions  sacrificed,  is  boimd  to 
rise.  There  Is  a  thermodynamic  limit  to  the 
efficiency  of  converting  energy,  so  improve- 
ment In  kilowatts  per  BTU  of  primary  fuel  Is 
limited. 

Continued  Increases  will  require  more 
primary  fuel,  more  rivers  and  lakes  for  cool- 
ing, which  implies  the  sacrifice  of  ever  more 
Important  alternative  satisfactions  derived 
from  these  resources  In  their  other  uses.  We 
are  now  learning  that  many  such  former 
uses  were  "Invisible"  and  that  the  ecological 
services  provided  by  the  resovu-ce  in  natura 
are  often  far  greater  than  the  services  ren- 
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dered  within  the  economy  of  pecuniary 
calculation.  Externalities  have  become  so 
Important  relative  to  Internalitles  that 
monetary  price  calculations  have  become,  if 
not  blind  at  least  one-eyed  guides,  deficient 
In  depth  perception  and  less  to  be  trusted 
than  common  sense. 

The  common  sense  reasoning  above  does 
not  prove,  but  does  suggest  that  one  or  two, 
or  three  more  doublings  of  electric  power 
output  will  probably  push  marginal  cost 
well  above  marginal  benefits. 

In  any  case  those  who  are  proposing  the 
Increase  might  undertake  the  burden  of 
proving  that  such  increases  will  not  over- 
shoot the  optlmmn.  The  power  growth  argu- 
ments offered  so  far,  and  analyzed  earlier, 
fall  pitifully  short  of  establishing  even  the 
mildest  presumption  that  the  benefits  of 
sixteen  times  as  much  electric  power  will 
outweigh  the  costs.  Ironically,  continued 
growth  of  electric  output  when  marginal 
coet  exceeds  marginal  benefit  is  one  case 
In  which  employment  might  well  be  stimu- 
lated. Since  we  would  In  effect  be  getting 
poorer  by  producing  more,  our  experience 
of  reduced  wellbelng  would  probably  be 
combatted  in  the  traditional  way  of  in- 
creasing production  and  employment  even 
more,  which  would  make  us  still  worse  off, 
etc.!  Indeed,  this  Is  painfully  similar  to 
reason  (B)  and  the  Inept  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  grow  more  so  that  we 
will  be  rich  enough  to  afford  the  cost  of 
cleamng  up.  That  neatly  begs  the  question 
whether  growth  Is  not  already  making  us 
poorer  instead  of  richer! 

m.    ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  and  seen 
repeatedly  in  section  II,  employment  argu- 
ments for  power  growth  (reason  C)  must,  if 
they  are  to  make  any  sense  at  all,  pre- 
suppose continuing  growth  in  total  product 
(reason  A).  Reason  (A)  is  In  fact  the  Unch- 
pin  of  the  whole  case  for  continued  power 
growth  at  ciirrent  rates.  But  it  is  a  linchpin 
that  Is  rapidly  being  shorn.  Also  a  number 
of  fundamental  questions  have  necessarily 
arisen  about  the  goal  of  employment  Itself. 
After  all  labor  Is  a  cost,  and  like  all  costs 
It  U  pushed  to  a  minimum  by  the  long  r\m 
logic  of  technical  and  economic  progress. 
These  are  difficulties  at  a  system  level,  but 
since  the  energy  sector  has  no  reason  for 
existence  other  than  Its  role  In  the  total 
economy,  its  attitude  toward  growth  or 
non-growth  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  the  total  context.  Furthermore  the 
electric  power  Industry  is  causing  problems 
not  because  It  Is  aberrant,  but  because  It 
has  succeeded  so  well  in  doing  what  all 
other  Industries  are  trying  to  do. 

Why,  since  labor  is  a  cost  of  production,  do 
we  not  rejoice  Instead  of  fret  whenever  Jobs 
are  eliminated,  whenever  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  350  men?  Why,  in  the  face  of 
idle  capacity  do  we  insist  on  increased  In- 
vestment to  create  still  more  productive 
capacity?  The  answers  to  these  questions,  of 
course,  have  little  to  do  with  production  but 
everything  to  do  with  distribution.  In  a 
profit-maximizing  capitalistic  economy  in 
which  most  people  own  no  productive  as- 
sets save  those  embodied  in  their  own  per- 
son, employment.  Income  through  jobs.  Is 
the  major  distributive  institution.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  conflict  between  the  efficiency  of 
production  and  the  equity  of  distribution 
is  a  familiar  theme  in  the  history  of  eco- 
nomic thought.  The  productive  efficiency  of 
a  high-energy,  automated  economy  conflicts 
very  sharply  with  distributive  efficiency  and 
equity  under  present  institutions.  To  see  this 
conflict  more  clearly  consider  the  following 
diagram  (not  printed  In  the  Record]. 

Let  TP,  represent  the  total  product  of 
labor  for  an  economy  (rising  and  then  level- 
ing off  to  reflect  eventually  diminishing  re- 
turns to  labor).  TP„  is  the  total  product 
curve  after  the  economy  has  shifted  to  a 
high -energy  automated  type  of  production — 
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a  much  higher  total  product  is  attained  with 
B  much  smaller  number  of  laborers,  and  be- 
yond a  certain  limited  number  of  laborers 
further  employment  does  not  Increase  total 
product.  The  slope  of  the  total  product  curve 
at  any  point  represents  labor's  marginal 
product  at  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
labor  employed  (L).  Marginal  product  falls 
to  zero  more  rapidly  on  TPj  than  on  TPj.  In 
a  capitalistic  profit  maximizing  economy 
wages  tend  to  equal  marginal  product.  But 
wages — unlike  interest,  rent,  and  profit — 
cannot  be  zero.  There  is  a  lower  positive 
limit,  call  it  a  minimum  acceptable  wage,  or 
"subsistence".  Let  "subsistence"  be  the 
(equal)  slopes  of  line  S  and  line  S*.  The 
maximum  number  of  jobs  under  the  mode  of 
production  corresponding  to  TP,  is  L,,  and 
that  correspordlng  to  TP„  Is  L..  Assuming 
that  L,  represented  full  employment,  then 
the  distance  LX,  represents  technological 
unemployment.  The  TP,  mode  of  production 
supports  fewer  workers,  even  thovght  total 
output  Is  vastly  greater.  A  smaller  propor- 
tion of  total  output  will  go  to  wages,  a  larger 
proportion  to  Interest,  rent,  and  profit.  Dis- 
tribution of  Income  would  become  more  con- 
centrated, with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
luxury  production. 

How  realistic  is  this  "scenario"?  If  we 
apply  It  only  to  the  transformation  of  the 
agricultural  sector  over  the  last  60  years  it 
Is  highly  realistic.  If  we  apply  it  to  the  cur- 
rent changes  in  Indiistry  it  also  seems  real- 
istic. If  we  apply  it  to  the  service  sector  it 
is  unrefUistlc.  As  noted  previously  the  service 
sector  now  accounts  for  over  55  "^^  of  total  em- 
ployment and  almost  all  net  new  employ- 
ment. The  ability  of  the  service  sector  to 
absorb  this  quantity  of  employment  results 
from  the  fact  that  so  far  it  has  not  experi- 
enced a  shift  in  the  product  curve  as  shown 
in  the  diagram,  and  from  the  fact  that  em- 
ployment is  not  so  strictly  limited  by  the 
wage  equal  marginal  revenue  product  rule, 
fW  reasons  discussed  earlier. 

What  this  means  Is  that  we  have  main- 
tained employment  by  "bending"  the  wage 
equal  marginal  product  rule  in  the  service 
sector.  We  have  also  "bent"  the  Inoome- 
through-jobe  principle  with  the  rise  of  the 
"grants  economy"  and  Increased  government 
transfer  payments.  This  is  what  has  allowed 
the  energy-using,  labor-saving  techniques  In 
agriculture  and  Industry  to  take  place  with- 
out mass  unemployment.  If  one  advocates 
the  use  of  ever  more  energy,  one  should.  It 
seems,  seek  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ment by  advocating  alternative  distributive 
institutions,  (or  a  fiirther  relative  expansion 
of  the  service  sector) ,  rather  them  by  trying 
to  make  the  case  that  more  energy  means 
more  employment. 

There  is,  however,  one  alternative  and  that 
la  to  push  L,  out  to  the  right  by  ptishlng 
TP,  higher  and  higher.  This  does  not  mean  a 
vertical  parallel  shift  in  TP,  because  that 
wotild  leave  the  slope  at  each  L  (marginal 
product  of  labor)  unchanged,  and  with  It  the 
maximum  emploryment.  The  curve  must  not 
only  shift  upward,  but  also  'lean  forward" — 
i.e.  point  Lj  must  move  to  the  right  as  the 
curve  shifts'  up.  In  other  words  the  further 
growth  in  total  product  must  not  be  can- 
celled out  by  further  increases  in  labor-sav- 
ing technology  In  terms  of  its  effect  on  em- 
ployment. 

Thus  economic  growth  (growth  In  TP) 
does  not  by  itself  guarantee  an  Increase  m 
employment,  but  for  future  argument  we 
will  grant  that  one  can  always  Increase  em- 
ployment by  increasing  total  product  fast 
•nough.  This  is,  at  basis,  the  proposition  on 
which  the  power  growth  advocates  rest  their 
case.  How  realistic  and  how  reasonable  is  it? 
We  already  know  that  physloal  growth  is 
a  limited  process,  and  long-run  dependence 
on  it  Is  unrealistic.  But  there  are  shorter 
rundilemmas  as  well,  such  as  that  noted  by 
Kveey  Domar  in  his  classic  article  on  growth 
and  employment. 


"In  a  private  capitalist  society  where  the 
[marginal  propensity  to  consume)  cannot 
be  readily  changed,  a  higher  level  of  Income 
and  employment  at  any  given  time 
can  be  achieved  only  through  increased 
investment.  But  Investment  as  an  em- 
ployment creating  instrument  is  a  mixed 
blessing  because  of  its  (productive  capacity 
increasing)  effect.  The  economy  finds  Itself 
in  a  serious  dilemma:  if  sufficient  Investment 
Ifl  not  forthcoming  today,  unemployment 
will  be  here  today.  But  if  enough  is  Invested 
today,  still  more  will  be  needed  tomorrow. — 
So  far  as  unemployment  is  concerned.  Invest- 
ment Is  at  the  same  time  a  cure  for  the 
disease  and  the  cause  of  even  greater  ills 
in  the  future."  ("EScpanslon  and  Employ- 
ment," American  Economic  Review  March 
1947) . 

The  way  to  employ  unused  capacity  is  to 
build  still  more  cf^iacity,  to  grow!  But  how  to 
Induce  businessmen  and  corporations  to  In- 
vest more  when  they  already  have  Idle  ca- 
pacity? By  giving  all  sorts  of  "bribes"  such 
as  lower  Interest  rates,  faster  depreciation 
write-offs,  etc.  An  alternative  would  be  to 
encourage  consumption  by  those  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Income  pyrtimld  rather  than  In- 
vestment expenditures  at  the  top.  If  via  tax 
reductions  and  negative  income  taxes  new 
expenditure  Is  fed  in  from  below.  It  will 
"trickle  up"  as  the  poor  spend  it,  without 
being  bribed.  Businessmen  will  then  expand 
output  and  emplojrment  as  they  produce 
more  of  the  things  lower  income  pe<^le  buy. 
This  is  Indeed  consumer  sovereignty,  sub- 
sidizing the  consumer  not  the  producer.  In 
this  way  we  reduce  the  infinite  regress  of 
ever-Increasing  productive  capacity  needed 
to  maintain  full  employment,  while  moving 
the  distribution  of  income  toward  equality. 
The  remaining  gap  between  private  saving 
and  private  Investment  could  be  filled  by 
public  Investment  in  social  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  by  government  purchase  and  stock- 
piling of  goods.  The  stockpile  of  goods  could 
be  saved  for  use  in  disaster,  or  until  such 
time  as  we  have  discovered  better  Institu- 
tions of  distribution.  The  real  counterpart 
to  private  monetary  saving  would  then  be  a 
stockpile  of  unused  commodities,  rather  than 
unused  productive  capacity.  Unused  com- 
modities can  be  used  in  the  future,  whereas 
unxised  productive  capacity  is  Irrevocably 
lost,  since  time  cannot  be  accumulated. 
Selling  from  the  commodity  stockpUe  could 
be  used  as  an  effective  anti-lnflatlon  policy, 
as  has  already  been  done  with  some  strategic 
materials.  Under  such  a  policy  productive  ca- 
pacity would  be  Increased  only  after  all  exist- 
ing capacity  had  been  \ised,  and  omy  in  re- 
sponse to  actual  demand  of  the  lower  Income 
segregated  society.  This  truly  would  be 
growth  for  the  poor.  Those  who  are  so  anxloiM 
to  sell  more  electric  power  to  the  poor  should 
welcome  such  a  plan. 

But  a  continually  growing  economy  of- 
fers further  anomalies.  Let  us  start  from 
the  premise  that  the  legitimate  goal  of 
economic  activity  Is  the  satisfaction  of  hu- 
man wants.  The  satisfaction  of  wants  is  a 
non-material  service,  a  flow  of  psychic  in- 
come that  Is  rendered  or  yielded  by  the  stock 
of  all  physical  wealth.* 

All  goods  and  all  people  who  perform  serv- 
ices constitute  the  stock  of  wealth,  I.e., 
physical  capital.  To  maintain  this  nonphysl- 
cal  flow  of  services  requires  the  maintenance 
of  the  physical  stock  of  wealth.  To  maintain 
the  physical  stock  of  wealth  requires  a  pbysl- 


•  For  a  fuller  development  of  the  follow- 
ing Ideas,  see  K.  E.  Bouldlng,  "The  Economics 
of  the  Coming  Sp«M»8hlp  Earth"  in  Henry 
Jarrett,  ed..  Environmental  Quality  in  a 
Growing  Economy,  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1966,  and  H.  E.  Daly.  "Toward  a  Stationary- 
State  Economy"  In  John  Harte  and  Robert 
H.  Socolow,  eds..  Patient  Earth,  H(dt,  Rlne- 
hart,  and  Winston.  1971. 


cal  fiow  of  production  to  offset  the  physical 
depreciation,  or  using  up,  of  the  stock  re- 
sulting from  wear  and  tear,  and  the  mere 
passage  ^f  time.  Let  us  think  of  the  physical 
stock  askeing  maintained  In  a  steady  state 
by  a  "maintenance  throughput,"  i.e..  an  out- 
fiow  of  high -entropy  matter  energy  (waste), 
matched  by  an  equal  inflow  of  low-entropy 
matter-energy  ( primary  resources ) .  That 
this  maintenance  throughput  is  a  cost  Is 
clearly  seen  by  looking  at  each  end  of  the 
pipeline.  Inputs  necessitate  depletion,  out- 
puts necessitate  pollution.  Furthermore  the 
maintenance  of  the  stock  requires  human 
labor,  the  sacrifice  of  leisure  to  production. 
Depletion,  pollution,  and  labor  are  all  costs, 
therefore  the  fiow  of  maintenance  through- 
put (production)  is  a  cost.  Production  in 
the  sense  of  a  physical  maintenance  through- 
put is  not  something  to  be  maximized. 

Any  technology  advance  which  allows 
more  service  to  be  yielded  by  the  same  physi- 
cal stock  Is  always  to  be  welcomed.  Physic 
income  is  non-material,  and  its  Increase  may 
be  unlimited.  Likewise  any  technological 
advance  which  allows  the  same  stock  to  be 
maintained  by  a  smaller  fiow  of  throughput 
is  always  to  be  welcomed.  This  kind  of 
growth  is  limited  by  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics.  But  to  Increase  the 
throughput  for  its  own  sake  Is  Insane,  and 
to  Increase  it  for  the  sake  of  building  up  a 
larger  stock  is  a  limited  process.  It  is  limited 
physically  by  ecological  interdependence  and 
spatial  finltude,  and  It  Is  limited  economi- 
cally by  the  laws  of  diminishing  marginal 
utllitj  and  Increasing  marginal  costs. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  observations  GNP 
becomes  a  largely  Irrelevant  ntuuber.  For 
the  goods  component  of  GNP  we  may  in- 
terpret the  ntunber  as  an  index  of  the  an- 
nual flow  of  quantity  of  goods  produced 
(something  to  be  minimized  for  a  given 
stock,  not  maximized ) .  The  service  com- 
ponent presents  problems.  To  be  logically 
consistent  we  should  not  even  try  to  count 
services  but  count  Instead  the  new  produc- 
tion of  the  physical  things  (skilled  people) 
that  yield  the  service — Just  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  durable  consumer  goods.  But  there  Is 
no  market  for  buying  and  selling  skilled 
people,  only  renting  them,  therefore  we  do 
not  know  the  price  of  say  a  physician,  al- 
though we  could  take  the  present  value  of 
expected  future  earnings. 

Even  though  service  In  the  sense  of  psychic 
Income  is  non -physical,  service  In  the  sense 
of  the  national  income  accountant  measures 
something  physical,  a  stock  at  one's  disposal 
for  a  certain  duration  of  time.  Service  in  this 
accounting  sense  has  a  physical  dimension, 
so  we  cannot  say  that  GNP  could  grow  for- 
ever because  the  comix>nent  "services"  is 
non-physical.  Service  In  the  sense  of  psychic 
Income  Is  non-physical,  but  not  measured 
service  In  the  sense  of  the  participation  of  a 
physical  stock  for  a  certain  duration  of  time. 
A  physician  cannot  sell  a  thirty  minute  con- 
sultation and  then  Just  leave  his  disem- 
bodied medical  knowledge  In  his  office  while 
his  body  is  out  playing  golf.  His  services  re- 
quire the  participation  of  his  entire  physical 
self.  More  measured  medical  service  in  the 
GNP  requires  more  physical  bodies  function- 
ing as  physicians,  more  hospitals.  X-ray  ma- 
chines, etc.  Thus  we  do  not  escape  physical 
limits  on  GNP  by  appealing  to  the  service 
component. 

Why  this  "flow-fetishlsm".  this  emphasis 
on  the  throughput  which  eclipses  the  stock 
dimension  from  view?  In  a  society  in  which 
the  stock  of  wealth  is  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed (see  Table  I)  demands  for  social 
Justice  are  more  conservatively  "met"  by 
focusing  on  the  flow  of  income,  seeking  to 
direct  more  of  it  to  the  poor,  but  without 
requiring  the  rich  to  get  less.  This  is  only 
possible  if  that  flow  is  growing.  Since  a  stock 
is  measured  at  a  point  in  time  it  must  al- 
ways be  seen  as  a  constant  as  of  the  moment 
measured.  More  of  the  stock   to  the  poor 
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means  less  to  the  rich.  Better  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  flow,  the  additions  to  the  stock. 
Let  us  channel  a  bit  more  of  the  flow  to  the 
poor  through  our  tax  system  (or  rather  let's 
pretend  that  Is  what  we  are  doing) .  Still  bet- 
ter, let's  make  sure  that  the  flow  grows  year 
after  year,  so  that  even  with  the  same  rela- 
tive division,  the  poor  will  get  absolutely 
more,  and  after  all.  that  Is  all  that  really 
counts!  F^^rthermore  welfare  economics 
teaches  us  that  a  policy  represents  an  unam- 
biguous increase  In  social  welfare  only  If  it 
makes  some  people  better  off  without  making 
anyone  worse  off.  Otherwise  we  are  forced  to 
make  Interpersonal  comparisons  of  utility, 
and  that  Is  an  ethWal  matter  with  which 
science  cannot  deal.  Once  again  the  policy  of 
Increasing  A's  Income  without  diminishing 
B's  requires  growth  in  total  Income. 

We  are  used  to  hearing  that  we  do  not  have 
enough,  and  even  if  income  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed It  would  amount  to  mere  distribu- 


tion of  poverty.  This  view  has  always  been 
morally  questionable  since  if  there  is  really 
not  enough  for  all  then  It  is  even  more  ob- 
jectionable that  the  few  should  receive  so 
much  more  than  the  average  while  the  many 
receive  much  less.  However,  with  current 
United  States  per  capita  disposable  income 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000,  even  this 
pseudo-argument  is  no  longer  possible. 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1969,  p. 
313) .  The  average  after  tax  Income  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  Is  now  around  $12,000,  which 
would  mean  an  income  before  taxes  of  over 
$15,000 — not  exactly  poverty!  Of  course  this 
is  a  very  unrepresentative  mean,  since  the 
distribution  of  income  is  so  badly  skewed. 
In  1968  the  twenty  million  Americans  in  the 
top  10 'o  of  income  recipients  got  around 
2T^c  of  total  Income,  while  the  twenty  mil- 
lion in  the  lowest  10  ">  received  about  1.0''^ 
of  total  Income.  (See  Table  II)  Contrary  to 
the  assumptions  of  growthmania,  dlstribu- 

TABLE  I.— A2=SIZE  OF  WEALTH,  DEC.  31,  1962 
(Percentage  distribution  of  consumer  units) 


tion  is,  at  the  margin,  a  more  pressing  issue 
than  production. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  strong  vested  inter- 
ests in  growth  throughout  our  society.  The 
growth  aspirations  of  any  one  industry,  such 
as  electric  power,  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood apart  from  the  context  of  the  system's 
overall  functioning.  Although  an  annual 
growth  goal  of  7%  is  high  compared  to  other 
industries,  the  case  of  electric  power  is  im- 
portant not  because  it  Is  an  exception,  but 
because  It  so  clearly  illustrates  the  general 
rule  of  growthmania. 

The  alternative  to  growthmania  is  the 
steady-state  economy,  and  the  big  task  for 
physical  and  social  scientists  is  to  work  out 
the  technologies  and  institutions  which  will 
allow  us  to  attain  such  a  steady-state.  The 
even  bigger  task  Is  for  all  citizens  to  find  the 
moral  resources  necessary  to  overcome  the 
vested  Interests  and  hag-ridden  compulsions 
of  growthmania. 


Group  characteristic 


All  units    Negative 


Zero 


%\  10 
$999 


$1,000  to 
$1,999 


$3,000  to 
$9,959 


$10,000 

t: 

$24,599 


$25,000 

to 

$49.S99 


$50,000 

to 

$99,S9^ 


$100,000 

10 

$199,SSS 


$200,000 

to 

$499,SS9 


$500,000 

10 
$999,'.ti: 


$1  000,000 
and  over 


All  units 

1962  i:-.cre?se: 

$0  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $4,999    . 
$5,000  to  $7,499 
$7,500  to  $9,999 
$10,000  to  $11,999 
$15,000  to  $24. 999 
$25,000  to  $49,999. 
$50,000  to  $99,999. 
$101.1.000  and  over. 

Age  ol  liead: 

Under  35u , 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 

65  and  over 


100 

MB 
IM 
MO 
UX> 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100  . 

100 
MO 
100 
MO 

100  . 


23 
8 
1 


16 

19 

29 

15 

7 

2 


19 

18 
20 
25 
18 
13 
3 


16 

15 
11 
21 
18 
16 
10 


23 

17 
17 
22 
36 
35 
21 
5 


11 

7 
8 
8 
14 
20 
29 
8 
1 


1 

2 

5 

3 

10 

24 

22 

9 


1 
3 
7 

27 
7 
1 


1 
1 

5 

27 
45 

5 


1 

7 
20 
56 


4 

17 
38 


9 

7 

7 

8 

11 


36 
14 

10 
7 
8 


26 
20 
20 
12 
13 


14 

21 
10 
16 
18 


8 
25 
31 
28 
25 


2 

8 

14 

16 

15 


Source:  Dorothy  S.  Projector  and  Gertrudes.  Weiss. Survey  ot  Financial  Characteristics  ol  Consumers,  Board  ol  Governors,  Federal  Reserve,  1966. 

TABLE  ll.-SHARE  OF  INCOME  FOR  EACH  5  PERCENT  OF  RECIPIENTS   FROM  LOWEST  TO  HIGHEST  1,  2  TO  20  AND  TOP  10  PERCENT 


5  percent 
quintiie 


Year 


1960       1961        1962       1963       1964 


1965 


1966       1%7 


1968 


1st  and  2d... 

3i 

4th 

Stii 

eth.. 

7tb 

OM 

9tl» 

10th 

11th 


0.64 
1.04 
I.  SO 
1.95 
2.40 
2.84 
3.27 
3.70 
4.13 
4.57 


0.67 
1.02 
1. 45 
1.89 
2.32 
2.75 
3.18 
3.61 
4.04 
4.48 


0.71 
1.08 
1.53 
1.97 
2.40 
2.82 
3.24 
3.66 
4.08 
4.52 


0.77 
1.06 
1.51 
1.95 
2.39 
2.83 
3.27 
3.70 
4.14 
4.58 


0.77 
1.08 
1.52 
1.95 
2.38 
2.82 
3.25 
3.68 
4.12 
4.56 


0.85 
1.10 
1.54 
1.97 
2,40 
2.83 
3.26 
3.68 
4.12 
4.55 


0.94 
1.12 
1.56 
1.99 
2.42 
2.85 
3.28 
3.71 
4.14 
4.58 


0.94 
1.14 
1.58 
2.00 
2.43 
2.84 
3.26 
3.67 
4.09 
4.52 


1.03 
1.20 
1.64 
2.07 
2.49 
2.91 
3.33 
3.74 
4.16 
4.58 


5  percent 

quintiU 


Year 


1960       1961       1962       1963       1964       1965       1966       1967 


1968 


12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

Top  10  percent. 


5.00 
5.44 
5.89 
6.35 
7.04 
7.67 
8.61 
10.29 
17.66 
6.08 


4,92 
5.37 
5.83 
6.30 
7.00 
7.76 
8.73 
10.47 
18.18 
6.33 


4.97 

5.03 

5.01 

5.00 

5.01 

4.96 

5.00 

5.45 

5.49 

5.46 

5.45 

5.45 

5.41 

5.44 

5.95 

5,95 

5.93 

5.92 

5.90 

5.88 

5.89 

6.48 

6.42 

6.40 

6.40 

6.35 

6.37 

6.49 

7.05 

7.14 

7.12 

7.07 

7.09 

7.00 

6.94 

7.81 

7.76 

7.81 

7.74 

7.71 

7.64 

7.54 

8.73 

8.66 

8.71 

8.65 

8.61 

8.56 

8.U 

10.34 

10.26 

10,31 

10.26 

10.21 

10.22 

10.06 

17.21 

17.09 

17.13 

17.19 

17.08 

17.50 

17.05 

5.77 

5.73 

5.74 

5.80 

5.76 

6.01 

5.81 

Source;  Edward  C.  Budd.  "Postwar  Changes  in  the  Size  Distribution  of  Income  in  the  U.S."  American  Economic  Review,  Papers  and  Proceedings.  May  1970,  p  253. 


POLAROID  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
year  ago  the  Polaroid  Corp.,  based  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  undertook  an  experi- 
ment unique  in  the  annals  of  corporate 
history. 

Polaroid  is  one  of  several  hundred 
American  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa.  It  has  no  plants,  no  sub- 
sidiaries, no  investments,  and  no  direct 
employees  in  that  country.  But  it  does 
have  a  local  distributor,  Prank  &  Hirsch. 
which  for  many  years  has  pio^^red  not 
only  in  the  business  field  of  optics,  but 
in  the  social  field  of  employee  benefits 
and  relations. 

In  early  1971,  Polaroid  was  requested, 
by  a  group  of  its  own  employees,  to  sever 
all  connections  with  South  Africa.  Pola- 
roid's management  met  with  the  con- 
cerned   employees,    and    together    they 


worked  out  a  plan  whereby  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company,  representing 
all  strata  of  emplojrment  and  including 
two  blacks  and  two  whites,  would  visit 
the  company's  distributor  in  South  Af- 
rica on  a  fact-finding  mission.  The  em- 
ployees were  to  look  into  wage  and  bene- 
fits scales,  talk  to  black  and  white  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  and  try  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  which  Polaroid  could 
have  if  it  withdrew,  or  if  it  stayed  in 
South  Africa. 

The  four  employees  returned  unani- 
mous in  their  commendation:  Polaroid 
should  stay  in  South  Africa. 

Since  their  visit  some  months  ago. 
Polaroid  has  worked  closely  with  its  local 
distributor  in  South  Africa  to  upgrade 
even  more  the  wages,  benefits,  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  all  its  employees.  The 
result  has  been  an  even  further  improve- 


ment and  in  many  cases  an  equalization 
in  the  wages  received  by  the  company's 
employees  and  in  the  working  conditions 
and  responsibilities  of  black  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  conscien- 
tious effort  which  the  Polaroid  Corp.,  has 
made  to  respond  in  its  own  way  to  the 
most  crucial  social  question  of  our  time. 
No  country's  racial  problems  are  easily 
resolved,  as  we  have  fotmd  in  the  United 
States.  But  there  are  alternatives  to  vio- 
lence and  to  higher  barriers  among  men. 
Polaroid,  and  its  South  African  distribu- 
tor. Frank  &  Hirsch.  have  foimd  one 
means  to  help  bring  down  the  absurd  and 
debilitating  system  of  apartheid. 

This  one  company  is  a  relatively  small 
one;  it  employs  less  than  200  workers  in 
South  Africa,  and  its  volume  of  business 
is  minuscle  compared  with  the  giant 
corporations    which    have    invested    or 
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originated  in  the  rich  economy  of  South 
Africa.  But  (me  company  which  pajrs 
equal  wages  for  equal  work,  and  which 
provides  equal  working  conditions  and 
benefits  for  its  employees  regardless  of 
race,  can  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
Polaroid  case.  Numerous  American  com- 
panies are  now  turning  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Polaroid,  and  of  FYank  &  Hirsch, 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  improving 
their  wages  and  working  conditions. 
British  companies  have  followed  suit,  in- 
cluding the  two  biggest  British  banks  in 
South  Africa.  Improvements  have  already 
been  made,  and  more  wUl  follow.  What  is 
more.  South  African  companies  are  being 
compelled  to  follow  suit  by  the  very  pres- 
sures of  the  marketplace  and  of  scarce 
labor.  Polaroid,  truly,  is  helping  to  effect 
an  economic  revolution  in  South  Africa. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  Sena- 
tors should  be  aware  of  the  fine  work  of 
this  one  American  company.  Therefore.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  three  articles 
explaining  Polaroid's  efforts  in  more  de- 
tail be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Experiment  in  South  Atsica 
Polaroid  sells  its  products  in  South  Africa 
as  do  several  hundred  other  American  com- 
panies. Our  sales  there  are  smaU.  leas  than 
one  half  of  one  percent  of  our  worldwide 
business. 

Recently  a  group  has  begun  to  demand 
that  American  business  stop  selling  in 
South  Africa.  They  say  that  by  its  presence 
it  is  supporting  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  policies  of  racial  separation  and 
subjugation  of  the  Blacks.  Polaroid,  in  spite 
of  Its  small  stake  in  the  country,  has  re- 
ceived the  first  attention  of  this  group. 

We  did  not  respond  to  their  demands.  But 
we  did  react  to  the  question.  Wr  asked  our- 
selves, "Is  it  right  or  wrong  to  do  business 
in  South  Africa?"  We  have  been  studying  the 
question  for  about  ten  weeks. 

The  committee  of  Polaroid  employees  who 
undertook  this  study  Included  fourteen 
members — ^both  black  and  white — ^from  all 
over  the  company.  The  first  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  quickly  and  unanimously.  We 
abhor  apartheid,  the  national  policy  of  South 
Africa. 

The  apartheid  laws  separate  the  races  and 
restrict  the  rights,  the  opportunities  and 
the  movement  of  non-white  Africans.  This 
policy  is  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
Polaroid  was  buUt  and  run.  We  believe  In 
individuals.  Not  In  "labor  units"  as  Blacks 
are  sometimes  referred  to  in  South  Africa. 
We  decided  whatever  o\a  course  should  be 
it  should  oppose  the  course  of  apartheid. 

The  committee  talked  to  more  than  fifty 
prominent  South  Africans  both  black  and 
white,  as  weU  as  many  South  African  ex- 
perts. They  heard  from  officials  in  Washing- 
ton. They  read  books,  papers,  testimony, 
documents,  opinion.  Interpretation,  statis- 
tics. They  heard  tapes  and  saw  films. 

They  addressed  themselves  to  a  single 
question.  What  should  Polaroid  do  In  South 
Africa?  Should  we  register  our  disapproval 
of  apartheid  by  cutting  off  all  contact  with 
the  country?  Should  we  try  to  Influence  the 
system  from  within?  We  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  ignore  the  whole  question 
and  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Some  of  the  black  members  Oif  the  study 
group  expressed  themselves  strongly  at  the 
outset.  They  did  not  want  to  impose  on  the 
black  people  of  another  country  a  course  of 
action  merely  because  tee  ml^t  feel  it  was 
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correct.  They  felt  thU  patemallatlo  attitude 
had  prevailed  too  often  in  America  when 
things  are  done  "for"  black  people  without 
consulting  black  people. 

It  was  decided  to  send  four  of  the  oommit- 
tee  members  to  South  Africa.  Since  this 
group  was  to  include  two  black  and  two 
white  members,  it  was  widely  assumed  they 
would  not  be  granted  visas.  They  were. 

It  was  assumed  if  they  ever  got  to  South 
Africa  they  would  be  given  a  government 
tour.  They  were  not. 

It  was  assumed  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  see  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
many  Blacks  live  and  would  be  prevented 
from  talking  to  any  of  them  in  private.  They 
did  see  those  conditions  In  Soweto  and  else- 
where. And  with  or  without  permission  they 
met  and  talked  to  and  listened  to  more  than 
a  hundred  black  people  of  South  Africa.  Fac- 
tory workers,  office  workers,  domestic  serv- 
ants, teachers,  political  leaders,  people  In 
many  walks  of  life.  They  also  talked  to  a 
broad  spectnun  of  whites  including  members 
of  all  the  major  parties. 

Their  prime  purpose  in  going  to  South 
Africa  was  to  ask  Africans  what  they  thought 
American  business  should  do  in  their 
country.  We  decided  the  answer  that  is  best 
for  the  black  people  of  South  Africa  would 
be  the  best  answer  for  us. 

Can  you  learn  about  a  country  in  ten  days? 
No.  Nor  In  ten  weeks.  But  our  group  learned 
one  thing.  What  we  had  read  and  heard  about 
apartheid  was  not  exaggerated.  It  is  every 
bit  as  repugnant  as  we  had  been  led  to 
believe. 

The  group  returned  with  a  unanimous 
recommendation. 

In  response  to  this  recommendation  and 
to  the  reports  of  the  larger  study  commit- 
tee, Polaroid  will  undertake  an  experimen- 
tal program  In  relation  to  its  biislness  activi- 
ties in  South  Africa. 

For  the  time  being  we  wUl  continue  our 
business  relationships  there  (except  for  sales 
to  the  South  African  government,  which  our 
distributor  is  discontinuing),  but  on  a  new 
basis  which  Blacks  there  with  whom  we 
talked  see  as  supportive  to  their  hopes  and 
plans  for  the  future.  In  a  year  we  will  look 
closely  to  see  if  our  experiment  has  had  any 
effects. 

First,  we  will  take  a  number  of  steps  with 
our  distributor,  as  well  as  his  suppUers,  to 
improve  dramatically  the  salaries  and  other 
benefits  of  their  nonwhite  employees.  We 
have  bad  Indications  that  these  con4>anlee 
wiU  be  willing  to  cooperate  In  this  plan. 

Our  business  associates  In  South  Africa 
will  also  be  obliged  (as  a  condition  of  main- 
taining their  relationship  with  Polaroid)  to 
initiate  a  well-defined  program  to  train  non- 
white  employees  for  important  Jobs  within 
their  companies. 

We  believe  education  for  the  Blacks,  In 
combination  with  the  opportunities  now 
being  afforded  by  the  expanding  economy, 
is  a  key  to  change  in  South  Africa.  We  will 
commit  a  portion  of  our  profits  earned  there 
to  encourage  black  education.  One  avenue 
wUI  be  to  provide  funds  for  the  permanent 
staff  and  office  of  the  black-run  Association 
for  Education  and  Cult\iral  Advancement 
(ASECA).  A  second  method  will  be  to  make 
a  gift  to  a  foundation  to  underwrite  educa- 
tional expenses  for  about  600  black  students 
at  various  levels  of  study  from  elementary 
school  through  university.  Grants  to  assist 
teachers  will  aUo  be  made  from  this  gift.  In 
addition  we  will  support  two  exchange  fel- 
lowships for  Blacks  under  the  U.S.-South 
African  Leader  Exchange  Program. 

Polaroid  has  no  Investments  In  South 
Africa  and  we  do  not  Intend  to  change  this 
policy  at  present.  We  are,  however,  investi- 
gating the  poeslbUlties  of  creating  a  black- 
managed  company  In  one  or  more  of  the  free 
black  African  nations. 
Why  have  we  undertaken  this  program? 


To  satisfy  a  revolutionary  group?  No.  They 
will  find  It  far  from  satisfactory.  They  feel 
we  should  cloee  the  door  on  South  Africa, 
not  try  to  push  It  further  open. 

What  can  we  hope  to  accomplish  there 
without  a  factory,  without  a  company  of  our 
own.  without  the  economic  leverage  of  large 
sales?  Aren't  we  wasting  time  and  money 
trying  to  have  an  effect  on  a  massive  prob- 
lem 10,000  miles  from  home?  The  answer, 
our  answer,  is  that  since  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa  and  since  we  have 
looked  closely  at  that  troubled  country,  we 
feel  we  can  continue  only  by  opposing  the 
apartheid  system.  Black  people  there  have 
advised  us  to  do  this  by  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  increased  use  of  black  talent, 
increased  recognition  of  black  dignity.  Polar- 
oid is  a  small  economic  force  in  South  Afri- 
ca, but  we  are  well  known  and,  because  of 
our  committee's  visit  there,  highly  visible. 
We  hope  other  American  companies  will  Join 
us  in  this  program.  E^en  a  small  beginning 
of  oo-operatlve  effort  among  American  busi- 
nesses can  have  a  large  effect  in  South  Africa. 

How  can  we  presume  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  another  country? 
Whatever  the  practices  elsewhere,  South 
Africa  alone  articulates  a  policy  exactly  con- 
trary to  everything  we  feel  our  company 
stands  for.  We  cannot  participate  passively 
In  such  a  political  system.  Nor  can  we  ignore 
it.  That  is  why  we  have  undertaken  this  ex- 
perimental program. 

Polaroid  C!oep. 

Ak  Expkbimxnt  IK  South  Atrica 

STATEMENT  BETORE  SUBCOMMITTKX  ON  AFRICA 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  BY 
THOMAS  H.  WTMAN,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
POLAROID  CORP.,  MAT  4.  1971 

Polaroid  sells  Its  products  In  South  Africa 
as  do  several  bxindred  other  American  com- 
panies. Our  salee  there  are  smaU.  less  than 
one  half  of  one  percent  of  our  worldwide 
business. 

About  six  months  ago  a  group  began  to 
demand  that  American  business  stop  selling 
In  South  Africa.  They  say  that  by  its  presence 
It  Is  supporting  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try and  Its  policies  of  racial  separation  and 
subjugation  of  the  Blacks,  Polaroid.  In  spite 
of  its  small  stake  in  the  country,  has  received 
the  first  attention  of  this  group. 

We  did  not  respond  to  their  demands.  But 
we  did  react  to  the  question.  We  asked  our- 
selves, "Is  It  right  or  wrong  to  do  busineas  In 
South  Africa?"  We  studied  the  question  for 
about  ten  weeks. 

The  committee  of  Polaroid  employees  who 
undertook  this  study  Included  fourteen 
members— both  black  and  white— from  all 
over  the  company.  The  first  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  quickly  and  unanimously.  We 
abhor  apartheid,  the  national  policy  of  South 
Africa. 

The  apartheid  laws  separate  the  races  and 
restrict  the  rights,  the  opportunities  and 
the  movement  of  non-white  Africans,  This 
policy  is  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
Polaroid  was  built  and  run.  We  believe  in 
Individuals.  Not  In  "labor  units"  as  Blacka 
are  sometimes  referred  to  in  South  Africa. 
We  decided  whatever  our  course  should  be 
It  should  oppose  the  course  of  apartheid. 

The  committee  talked  to  more  than  fifty 
prominent  South  Africans  both  black  and 
white,  as  well  as  many  South  African  ex- 
perts. We  heard  from  officials  in  Washing- 
ton. We  read  books,  papers,  testimony,  docu- 
ments, opinion,  interpretation,  statistics.  W« 
listened  to  tapes  and  saw  films. 

We  addressed  ourselves  to  a  single  ques- 
tion. What  should  Polaroid  do  in  South 
Africa?  Should  we  register  our  disapproval 
of  apartheid  by  cutting  off  all  contact  with 
the  country?  Should  we  try  to  influence  the 
system  from  within?  We  rejected  the  sug- 
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gestlon  that  we  Ignore  the  whole  question 
and  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Some  of  tbe  black  members  of  the  study 
group  expressed  themselves  strongly  at  the 
outset.  They  did  not  want  to  Impose  on  the 
black  people  of  another  country  a  course  of 
action  merely  because  we  might  feel  It  was 
correct.  Tbey  felt  this  paternalistic  attitude 
had  prevailed  too  often  In  America  when 
things  are  done  "for"  black  people  without 
consulting  black  people. 

It  was  decided  to  send  four  of  the  com- 
mittee members  to  South  Africa.  Since  this 
group  was  to  Include  two  black  and  two 
white  members,  It  was  widely  assumed  we 
would  not  be  granted  visas.  We  were.  We  left 
for  Johannesburg  on  November  30. 

It  was  assumed  that  when  we  got  to  South 
Africa  we  would  be  given  a  government  tour. 
We  were  not. 

It  was  assumed  we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  see  tbe  actual  conditions  under  which 
many  blacks  live  and  would  be  prevented 
from  talking  to  any  of  them  In  private.  We 
did  see  those  conditions  in  Soweto  and  else- 
where. And  with  or  without  permission  we 
met  and  talked  to  and  listened  to  more  than 
a  hundred  black  people  of  South  Africa.  Fac- 
tory workers,  office  workers,  domestic  ser- 
vants, teachers,  political  leaders,  people  in 
many  walks  of  life.  We  also  talked  to  a  broad 
spectrum  of  whites  including  members  of  the 
major  parties. 

Our  prime  purpose  In  going  to  South  Africa 
was  to  ask  Africans  what  they  thought  Amer- 
ican business  should  do  in  their  country.  We 
decided  the  answer  that  Is  best  for  the 
black  people  of  South  Africa  would  be  the 
best  answer  for  Polaroid. 

Oan  you  learn  about  a  coxintry  In  ten 
days?  No.  Nor  In  ten  weeks.  But  our  group 
learned  one  thing.  What  we  had  read  and 
heard  about  apartheid  was  not  exaggerated. 
It  Is  every  bit  as  repugnant  as  we  had  been 
led  to  believe. 

Our  group  returned  with  a  unanimous 
recommendation. 

In  response  to  this  recommendation  and 
to  reports  of  the  larger  study  committee, 
Polaroid  has  undertaken  an  experimental 
program  in  relation  to  its  business  activities 
in  South  Africa. 

For  the  time  being  we  will  continue  our 
buslneGe  relationships  there  (except  for  sales 
to  the  South  African  government,  which  oiu* 
distributor  has  discontinued),  but  on  a  new 
basis  which  Blacks  there  with  whom  we 
talked  see  as  supportive  to  their  hopes  and 
plans  for  the  future.  In  a  year  we  will  look 
closely  to  see  If  our  exi>erlment  has  had  any 
effects. 

First,  we  will  take  a  number  of  steps  with 
our  distributor,  as  well  as  his  suppliers,  to 
Improve  dramatically  the  salaries  and  other 
benefits  of  their  non-white  employees. 

Our  business  associates  In  South  Africa 
will  also  be  obliged  (as  a  condition  of  main- 
taining their  relationship  with  Polaroid)  to 
Initiate  a  well  defined  program  to  train  non- 
white  employees  for  important  Jobs  within 
their  companies. 

We  believe  education  for  the  Blacks,  in 
combination  with  the  opportunities  now 
being  afforded  by  the  expanding  economy.  Is 
a  key  to  change  In  South  Africa.  We  will 
commit  a  portion  of  our  profits  earned  there 
to  encourage  black  education.  One  avenue 
will  be  to  provide  funds  for  the  pemutnent 
staff  and  office  of  the  black-run  Association 
for  Education  and  Cultural  Advancement 
(ASSECA) .  A  second  method  will  be  to  make 
a  gut  to  a  fotindation  to  underwrite  educa- 
tional expenses  for  about  500  black  students 
at  various  levels  of  study  from  elementary 
schools  throxigh  university.  Grants  to  assist 
teachers  will  also  be  made  from  this  gift.  In 
addition  we  will  support  two  exchange  fel- 
lowships for  Blacks  under  the  U.S.-South  Af- 
rican  Leadership  Exchange  Program. 

Polaroid  has  no  Investments  In  South  Af- 
rica and  we  do  not  Intend  to  change  this 


pcdlcy  at  present.  We  are,  however,  in  th« 
process  of  creating  a  black-managed  com- 
pany In  one  or  more  of  the  free  black  African 
nations. 

Why  have  we  undertaken  this  program? 
To  satisfy  a  revolutionary  group?  No.  They 
have  found  It  far  from  satisfactory.  They 
feel  we  should  close  the  door  en  South  Africa, 
not  try  to  push  It  further  open. 

What  can  we  hope  to  riccompllsh  there 
without  a  factory,  without  a  company  of  our 
own,  without  the  economic  leverage  of  large 
sales?  Aren't  we  wasting  time  and  money  try- 
ing to  have  an  effect  on  a  massive  problem 
10,000  miles  from  home?  The  answer,  our 
answer,  Is  that  since  we  have  looked  closely 
at  that  troubled  country,  we  feel  we  can 
continue  only  by  opposing  the  apartheid  sys- 
tem. Black  people  there  have  advised  us  to 
do  this  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
Increased  use  of  black  talent,  increased  rec- 
ognition of  black  dignity.  Polaroid  Is  a  small 
economic  force  In  South  Africa,  but  we  are 
well  known  and,  because  of  our  committee's 
visit  there,  highly  visible.  We  hope  other 
American  companies  will  Join  us  In  this  pro- 
gram. Even  a  small  beginning  of  co-opera- 
tive effort  among  American  businesses  can 
have  a  large  effect  in  South  Africa. 

How  can  we  presume  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  another  country?  What- 
ever the  practices  elsewhere.  South  Africa 
alone  articulates  a  policy  exactly  contrary 
to  everything  we  feel  our  company  stands 
for.  We  cannot  participate  passively  In  such 
a  political  system.  Nor  can  we  Ignore  It.  That 
is  why  we  have  undertaken  this  experimental 
program. 

The  program  Is  well  luider  way.  Both  our 
distributor  and  one  of  his  suppliers  have 
granted  wage  increases  to  all  their  non-white 
employees  ranging  from   13%   to  33%. 

An  additional  Increase  of  28%  for  a  group 
of  20  non-white  Frank  and  Hlrsch  employees 
was  anonunced  last  week.  Further  Increases 
are  being  negotiated. 

Frank  and  Hlrsch  and  one  of  their  sup- 
pliers have  agreed  to  guarantee  the  educa- 
tional expenses  for  the  children  of  all  of 
their  non-white  employees  through  the  high 
school  level.  This  Includes  the  complete  cost 
of  school  tuition,  transportation  and  books. 
The  first  Installment  of  a  $16,000  gift  to 
ASSECA  has  been  made  to  enable  them  to 
establish  a  permanent  office  «uid  staff. 

A  grant  of  $10,000  has  been  made  to  the 
XT.S.-South  African  Leader  Exchange  Program 
and  two  African  leaders  will  be  spending  a 
3-month  study  period  in  the  United  States 
later  this  year. 

We  have  been  instrumental  In  setting  up  a 
black  owned  and  managed  distribution  com- 
pany m  Nigeria  which  will  handle  our  sun- 
glasses there.  They  will  be  In  business  In 
Lagos  as  of  May  21. 

We  have  been  working  hard  these  past 
weeks  to  accomplish  one  more  step,  an  edu- 
cational foundation  In  South  Africa.  The 
legal  mechanism  is  now  complete  and  the 
six  trustees  have  been  nominated.  They  in- 
clude four  distinguished  leaders  of  the  non- 
white  African  community:  Mr.  M.  T.  Moe- 
rane,  editor  of  The  World,  the  largest  black 
newspaper  in  South  Africa;  Chief  Oatsha 
Buthellze,  Paramount  Chief  of  the  Zulus; 
Mr.  R.  S.  Naldoo,  President  of  the  Natal 
Indian  Teachers  Association;  and  Prof.  W.  M. 
Kgware.  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  North.  The  two  white  triiatees 
are  Helen  Suzman,  the  sole  opposition  repre- 
sentative in  the  parliament,  and  Mr.  Hlrsch, 
our  distributor.  This  foundation  wUl  be 
charged  with  selecting  600  black  students  and 
providing  financial  assistance  for  them.  They 
will  be  chosen  from  all  levels,  grade  school 
through  university.  Administration  of  this 
program  will  be  handled  by  the  highly  re- 
spected Institute  of  Race  Relations. 

Reactions  to  our  experiment  have  un- 
derstandably been  mixed.  So  far  we  have 
not     met     formal     South     African     gov- 


ernment opposition  though  we  presume 
they  are  unhappy  with  our  rejection  of  the 
apartheid  system.  The  response  from  black 
South  Africans  has  been  very  positive.  Those 
in  the  U.S.  pressing  for  withdrawal  are  un- 
happy with  the  experimental  program.  The 
great  majority  of  our  employees  and  share- 
holders have  endorsed  the  program.  Many 
companies  have  asked  for  background  Infor- 
mation on  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are 
doing  it.  We  are  not  sure  what  the  longer  term 
decision  will  be  regarding  Polaroid's  relation- 
ship with  South  Africa,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  basic  approach  of  working 
for  change  from  within  deserves  this  kind  of 
trial. 

Thoicas  H.  Wtmak,  SBNioa  Vice  PRBsmEMT, 
PoLARom  Corp. 

Joined  Polaroid  in  1965  as  Vice  President, 
International  Division.  In  1966  made  respon- 
sible for  company's  domestic  and  overseas 
sales.  In  April  1971  named  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Executive  Committee  and 
President  of  the  International  Division. 
Formerly  with  Nestle  Alimentana  8A 
(Switzerland)  and  The  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Amherst  College  BA  1961. 

Management  Development  Institute 
(IMEDE)   Lausanne,  Switzerland  1959-60. 

United  States  Army  (Korea)  1953-55  Ist 
Lt. — Oorpe  of  Engineers. 

A  Report  on  South  Africa 
About  a  year  ago  Polaroid  Corporation 
undertook  an  experimental  program  in  South 
Africa.  We  were  challenged  to  stop  selling 
our  products  there  as  a  gesture  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  apartheid  system  of  that  coun- 
try. A  committee  of  black  and  white  employ- 
ees at  Polaroid  was  formed  to  study  the 
question.  They  sent  four  members  of  their 
group  (two  black  and  two  white)  to  South 
Africa  to  gather  information  first  hand  and 
to  talk  to  black  South  Africans.  This  group 
returned  with  a  recommendation  which  the 
company  adopted.  We  publicly  stated  our  ab- 
horrence of  apartheid.  We  stopped  sales  of 
Polaroid  products  direct  to  the  government. 
But  we  decided  not  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
problem.  We  would  continue  our  business 
and  attempt  to  achieve  some  basic  Improve- 
ments in  the  lives  of  black  people  there. 
This  la  a  report  on  that  experiment. 

Since  it  was  to  Involve  the  areas  of  em- 
ployee benefits  and  education,  both  strin- 
gently restricted  by  the  apartheid  system,  the 
assumption  was  made  by  some  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  would  actively  op- 
pose this  program,  perhaps  take  punitive  ac- 
tion of  some  sort  against  us  or  our  distributor 
there,  Frank  and  Hlrsch  (Pty.)  Ltd.  This  did 
not  happen.  There  was  no  overt  government 
opposition  to  any  of  the  steps  we  have  taken. 
Oiu"  distributor's  business  (which  Includes 
cameras,  film  and  sunglasses)  has  continued 
with  no  adverse  effects. 

What  specifically  did  we  do  in  South 
Africa?  Our  first  step  was  to  ask  the  dis- 
tributor and  his  associated  companies  (Po- 
laroid has  no  company  or  investments  of 
Its  own  in  South  Africa)  to  Improve  "dra- 
matically" the  salaries  and  benefits  of  their 
non-white  employees.  This  has  been  done 
with  diligence  and  some  success.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  same  pay  for  the  same  Job  has 
been  accepted  and  announced  publicly.  The 
average  monthly  salary  including  bonus  for 
black  employees  has  increased  22%.  Indi- 
vidual Increases  have  ranged  from  6%  to 
33%.  The  average  is  now  91  Rand  (about  $127 
a  month)  up  from  R75.  The  minimum  wage 
including  bonus  has  been  raised  to  R70. 
Whereas  there  were  98  black  employees  in 
the  lowest  salary  category  a  year  ago,  there 
are  only  39  there  now.  Twenty-one  black 
employees  (out  of  a  total  of  161)  now  make 
more  than  R130  per  month  (about  $182). 
We  feel  that  further  progress  is  possible  In 
this  area.    Wage  discussions  including  Po- 
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larold,  our  distributor  and  tbe  Black  Em- 
ployees Committee  of  that  company  have 
already  taken  place  regarding  next  year. 

Eight  black  supervisors  have  been  appointed 
during  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  Com- 
puter, Administration,  Services  and  Distribu- 
tion departments.  One  of  the  first  black  com- 
puter operators  in  South  Africa  is  one  of 
this  group.  Some  of  these  positions  were  for- 
merly held  by  whites.  The  black  supervisors 
are  being  paid  on  the  same  pay  scale  as  their 
predecessors.  In  addition  two  men  have  re- 
ceived instruction  outside  the  company  to 
qualify  them  to  ttxd.  on-the-job  training 
courses. 

A  pension  plan  with  death  benefits  is  al- 
ready in  operation  with  equal  provisions  for 
blacks  and  whites.  Our  distributor  has  also 
set  up  a  plan  that  will  pay  the  educational 
expenses  of  children  of  black  employees  as 
well  as  for  vocational  or  scholastic  training 
for  the  employees  themselves.  A  loan  service 
for  black  employees  is  in  operation  and  ap- 
plications are  now  screened  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Black  Employees  Committee. 
A  second,  smaller  company  associated  with 
our  distributor  has  also  Instituted  wage  in- 
creases for  Its  black  employees  of  from  16V4  % 
to  33V'3%.  They  have  adopted  pension  and 
educational  aid  plans  similar  to  the  distrib- 
utor's. 

Another  of  the  goals  of  our  experiment  was 
to  create  some  mechanisms  for  change  In 
the  Eirea  of  black  education.  In  addition  to 
the  steps  taken  by  oiu-  distributor  and  hU 
allied  company  to  aid  the  children  of  black 
employees,  we  have  attempted  three  specific 
programs.  A  grant  of  $15,000  has  been  made 
by  Polaroid  to  a  black  organized  and  operated 
Institution,  the  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Advancement  of  the 
African  People  of  South  Africa  (ASSECA). 
This  group  was  formed  to  encourage  and  im- 
prove black  education  in  South  Africa.  The 
grant  has  provided  funds  for  staff,  transix>rt 
and  administration.  ASSECA  has  embarked 
on  several  ambitious  schemes  in  the  past 
year  Including  coaching  classes  for  high 
school  examinations,  lobbying  for  new  class- 
rooms to  be  built  in  Johannesburg,  and  a 
million  Rand  fund  drive  to  aid  black  stu- 
dents. 

A  second  grant  of  $10,000  was  made  to  the 
U.S.-South  Africa  Leader  Exchange  Program, 
a  private,  non-governmental  organization. 
Under  this  grant  two  black  South  Africans 
and  their  wives  have  come  to  America  for 
an  extended  period  of  travel  and  study.  Mr. 
Beth  Manaka,  who  has  a  Master's  degree  in 
library  science,  spent  three  months  in  this 
country  and  visited  libraries  In  14  citlea 
acroes  the  country.  Dr.  Noel  Manganyi,  a 
clinical  psychologist.  Is  currently  here  visit- 
ing hospitals,  clinics  and  universities  In  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country. 

A  third  grant  of  $50,000  (derived,  as  were 
the  others,  from  profits  earned  by  sales  of 
our  products  in  South  Africa)  was  used  to 
establish  a  foundation  to  underwrite  educa- 
tional expenses  of  black  students  and  teach- 
ers In  South  Africa.  This  foundation,  called 
ASSET  (American-South  African  Study  and 
Mucatlonal  Trust)  was  organized  in  May, 
1971.  Its  trustees  Include  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  black  leaders  in  South  Africa: 
Mr-  M.  T.  Moerane,  Editor  of  The  World; 
Chief  Oatsha  Buthelezl,  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Zulus;  Mr.  R.  s.  Naldoo,  President  of  the 
Natel  Indian  Teachers  Association;  Professor 
w.  M.  Kgware,  Professor  of  Psychology  Uni- 
versity of  the  North;  and  Mr.  David  Curry,  a 
leader  of  the  "colored"  community.  There  are 
two  white  members  as  well.  Mrs.  Helen  Suz- 
mwi,  Progreesive  Party  Member  of  the  South 
African  Parliament  and  Mr.  Helmut  Hlrsch 
"paging  Director  of  Polaroid's  South 
African  dUtrlbutor.  ASSET  has  made  a 
promising  beginning.  In  Its  first  nine  months 
i.  'i*^  8lven  scholarship  grants  to  679  stu- 
dents from  all  the  major  regions  of  South 


Africa.  Recipients  have  included  blacks, 
"coloreds",  orientals  and  Indian  students  at 
all  levels  from  high  school  through  college 
and  poet  graduate  study.  Teacher  training 
and  vocational  training  have  also  been  fund- 
ed. Another  2,000  students  have  benefited 
from  five  special  grants  made  for  teacher's 
salaries  in  various  schools.  The  number  of 
applications  for  aid,  however,  has  been  over- 
whelming. ASSET  has  hardly  scratched  the 
surface. 

We  have  also  participated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  black  owned  and  operated  distribu- 
tion company  in  Nigeria  (another  of  the 
goals  we  set  for  ourselves).  The  company 
has  been  operating  out  of  Lagos  since  Sep- 
tember. 

This,  then.  Is  what  the  Polaroid  experi- 
mental program  has  accomplished  in  the 
year  it  has  been  In  existence.  But  what  ef- 
fects has  it  had?  What  conclusions  have  we 
drawn?  What  is  the  future  of  such  a  pro- 
gram? 

Its  effects  have  been  quite  visible  in  press 
reports  from  South  Africa,  England,  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  Apparently  Polaroid  has  been 
the  first  company  from  any  country  to  take 
a  public  stand  against  apartheid  and  for  the 
improvement  of  black  working  conditions  in 
South  Africa.  Literally  thoiisands  of  articles 
and  editorials  have  been  written  about  the 
"Polaroid  program".  Reactions  have  ranged 
from  applause  and  support  to  thoughtful 
criticism  to  revolutionary  rhetoric. 

In  South  Africa  the  press  (which  Is  not 
controlled  by  the  government)  has  en- 
thusiastically reported  every  detail  of  the 
program  to  its  readers. 

What  have  other  companies  done?  One  of 
the  most  Important  announcements  In  re- 
cent months  came  from  the  two  largest  In- 
ternational banks  In  South  Africa,  Barclay's 
Bank  and  the  Standard  Bank,  stating  that 
they  would  pay  black  employees  the  same 
rate  for  the  Job  as  white  employees.  About 
400  black  workers  are  affected.  A  major  Amer- 
ican automobile  manufacturer  also  an- 
nounced recently  that  they  will  pay  equal 
wages  lor  equal  work,  regaf-dless  of  color.  To 
date,  however,  whether  they  have  Instituted 
changes  or  not,  most  companies  in  South 
Africa  have  been  reluctant  to  make  any 
public  statement  of  their  current  or  future 
wage  policies. 

Polaroid  has  received  inquiries  from  many 
American  companies  asking  what  difficul- 
ties we  have  encountered  In  South  Africa 
and  what  pressures  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Implementation  of  our  plans. 
The  answer  is  simple.  We  have  encountered 
no  major  difficulties,  have  faced  no  pres- 
sures that  would  alter  what  we  have  hoped 
to  achieve.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been 
surprised  at  how  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Two  comments  that  have  come  to  us  in 
recent  months  have  helped  to  crystallze  our 
feelings  on  the  complex  subject  of  South 
Africa  and  our  presence  there.  Alan  Paton, 
novelist,  poet  and  a  leading  South  African 
liberal,  spoke  at  the  Harvard  Commencement 
in  June. 

"I'm  often  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  Americans  should  withdraw  all  in- 
vestments in  South  Africa.  I  know  this  view 
is  strongly  held  by  some,  and  I  respect  it, 
but  it  Is  not  my  own.  If  those  American 
enterprises  in  South  Africa— and  there  are 
not  a  great  many— and  here  I  am  quoting 
from  the  statement  of  the  Polaroid  Corpora- 
tion entiUed  'An  Experiment  in  South  Africa- 
would  improve  dramatically  the  salaries  and 
other  benefits  of  their  non- white  employees 
then  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  exert 
a  moral  pressure  on  South  African  employers 
to  do  the  same.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  stand  not  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  Investment,  but 
for  this  dramatic  improvement  in  salaries 
and  benefits." 

The   second   was   from   a   black   African 
worker  who  met  our  four  employees  when 


they  were  in  South  Africa.  He  recently  wrote 
a  letter  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
group. 

"The  Polaroid  program  has  brought  about 
great  ferment  in  this  coxmtry  and  many 
people  seem  to  be  trying  to  do  something 
about  Improving  the  lot  of  the  African  people. 
We  have  had  the  case  of  (a  large)  bank, 
which  gave  a  directive  to  its  employees  to 
accord  African  people  the  same  courtesy 
accorded  the  other  racial  groups.  The  policy 
makers  of  that  Institution  banned  the  use 
of  the  appellation  'boy'  or  'girl'  when  address- 
ing adult  Africans.  We  are  to  be  addressed 
as  Mr.  or  Mrs.  now.  .  .  .  What  was  started  by 
Polaroid  Is  gaimng  momentum  and  if  it 
goes  on  in  this  way  we  hope  that  sanity 
may  eventually  be  restored  to  our  troubled 
country.  .  .  .  Among  the  African  people,  the 
'experiment'  has  been  applauded  and  . 
become  the  talk  of  the  townships.  This  I 
have  been  able  to  get  from  people  per- 
sonaUy.  ...  We  would  like  to  repeat  what  we 
said  to  you  In  December,  that  we  are  totaUy 
opposed  to  (yoiu-)  withdrawal  from  South 
Africa.  What  has  happened  has  In  fact  been 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  which  will — we 
hope — lead  to  a  breakthrough." 

We  share  this  hope  also.  In  our  opinion 
relatively  little  has  happened  prior  to  this 
experiment  that  could  encourage  hope  for 
change.  The  alternative  courses  of  action, 
after  close  examination,  seem  equally  bleak 
to  us.  Although  in  a  year's  time  the  visible 
effects  on  other  companies  of  our  experi- 
ment have  been  limited,  the  practical 
achievements  In  salaries,  benefits  and  educa- 
tion have  shown  what  can  be  done.  In  this 
respect  the  experiment  has  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  many.  Therefore,  we  have 
decided  to  continue  our  program  in  South 
Africa. 

PoLARom  Corp. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  22, 1971  ] 
Experiment    in    South    Africa:    Some   U.S. 
Firms  Ignore  Urcincs  To  Leave,  Instead 
Seek  To  Upgrade  Status  of  Blacks 

(By  Ray  Vicker) 

Johannesburg,  Sottth  Africa. — In  an  air- 
conditioned  office  here,  Samuel  Mokone,  a 
balding  39-year-old  black  man,  checks  the 
console  of  an  IBM  360  conxputer. 

Sitting  in  the  offices  of  Prank  &  Hlisch 
(Pty)  Ltd.,  Polaroid  Corp.'s  South  African 
distributor,  Mr.  Mokone  grins  broadly  as  he 
describes  how  some  months  ago  he  was  pro- 
moted to  computer  supervisor  as  part  of  an 
experiment  to  upgrade  black  workers.  One 
of  the  few  blacks  in  South  Africa  to  hold  such 
a  highly  skuied  Job,  Mr.  Mokone  has  seen  his 
base  pay  rise  to  $252  a  month  from  $205;  his 
take-home  pay,  with  overtime,  now  runs  close 
to  $300  a  month. 

"I'm  well  off,"  he  says  cheerfully.  Then  his 
features  cloud  as  he  adds,  "Those  people  who 
are  agitating  to  get  Polaroid  out  of  South  Af- 
rica don't  know  what  they're  talking  about.  If 
that  happened,  it  woxild  be  black  men  like  me 
who  would  suffer." 

The  Polaroid  experiment  is  part  of  a  cam- 
paign by  a  number  of  companies  to  raise 
wages  and  benefits  for  blacks  Instead  of  leav- 
ing South  Africa  in  a  protest  against  the  na- 
tional poUcy  of  apartheid,  or  racial  separa- 
tion. Support  for  the  program  is  coming  from 
most  blacks  in  this  country  and  from  a  sur- 
prising number  of  whites.  The  Polaroid  ex- 
periment is  part  of  a  broader  campaign  to  re- 
duce economic  discrimination  against  non- 
whites.  Some  American  companies  are  leaders 
In  that  drive;  others  are  among  the  biggest 
foot-draggers. 

ECONOMICS  and  consciences 

Economic  considerations,  of  course,  are  a 
major  factor  in  forcing  this  country  to  make 
greater  use  of  Its  black  labor.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  much  Influence  Is  being  ex- 
erted as  a  result  of  pressure  from  outside 
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South  Africa  and  how  much  from  guilty  oon- 
Bclences  within.  In  any  case,  the  repercussions 
reach  well  into  the  91  billion  book  value  of 
the  300  companies  here  and  beyond  that  Into 
ch  of  the  nation's  economy. 

Such  foreign  Investment  has  become  a  tar- 
get for  militant  American  dvll-rlghts  groups, 
which  advocate  a  disengagement  from  South 
Africa.  But  scores  of  interviews  with  people  of 
all  races  here  Indicate  that  such  views  have 
relatively  little  Bupp<nt  even  among  blacks  in 
this  country. 

"Who  are  these  people  who  want  foreign 
Investments  pulled  out  of  South  Africa? 
They  certainly  aren't  friends  of  South  Afri- 
can blacks,"  says  M.  T.  Moerane,  editor  of 
the  100,000-clrculatlon  Johannesburg  World, 
southern  Africa's  largest  black  newspaper. 
Mr.  Moerane,  a  short,  heavyaet  African  of 
modest  manner,  sits  behind  a  cluttered  desk 
and  Insists  that  black  betterment  must 
come  from  efforts  of  blacks  within  South 
Africa  rather  than  from  outside  pressure. 
He  says  he  receives  many  letters  from  read- 
ers endorsing  that  position. 

"Disengagement  of  foreign  Investments  is 
the  strategy  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress and  groups  like  It  that  are  headed  by 
blacks  who  left  this  country  a  dozen  years 
ago,"  Mr.  Moerane  says.  "They  no  longer 
know  what  is  going  on  here.  They  don't 
represent  blacks  In  South  Africa." 

Sharing  bis  opinion  is  Peter  Mathlhare, 
a  slender,  goateed  1961  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Witwatersrand.  An  articulate 
member  of  the  Tswana  tribe,  he  now  han- 
dles all  Incoming  correspondence  for  Pola- 
roid's affiliate  here.  "You  don't  help  a  man 
by  taking  his  livelihood  from  him,"  Mr. 
Mathlhare  says.  "Yet.  this  is  the  program 
advocated  by  antiapartheld  demonstrators 
and  by  African  National  Congress  members 
who  are  10,000  miles  away  from  South 
Africa." 

Ian  J.  Hetherington.  managing  director 
for  the  abrasives  subsidiary  of  Norton  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass..  says:  "A  better  case  can 
be  made  for  the  opposite  approach,  for 
pouring  investments  into  the  country  to 
offer  more  jobs  and  opportunities  for  the 
black  man."  Norton  has  a  broad  program 
for  advancing  nonwhltes  on  Its  payroll. 

Of  coTirse,  not  everyone  agrees.  "To  the 
extent  that  TT.S.  corporations  are  agents  that 
support  and  strengthen  the  South  African 
economy,  they  are  also  responsible  for  the 
strength  of  apartheid,"  says  Timothy  H. 
Smith,  who  heads  southern  African  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  A 
healthy  South  African  economy  "strength- 
ens white  control"  and  "white  ability  to 
keep  blacks  oppressed,"  adds  Mr.  Smith,  who 
Is  considered  one  of  the  principal  U.S. 
spokesman  for  this  viewpoint.  His  conclu- 
sion: "U.S.  companies  must  withdraw  from 
South  Africa." 

Oroups  espousing  that  view  are  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  to  And  In  South  Africa — 
one  reason  being  that  radical  organizations 
are  barred  from  this  country  of  21.3  million 
population.  Of  these,  the  14.9  million  Ban- 
tus,  oi/ma^ks^ f ace  the  greatest  discrimina- 
tion apd  have  the  lowest  average  pay.  The 
pay,  aiS<l  status,  scale  rises  for  the  two  mil- 
lion coldreds,  or  persons  of  mixed  blood;  It 
continues  upward  for  the  600,000  Asians, 
and  reaches  Its  peak  for  the  3.8  million 
whites. 

GOVERNMENT  TO  BLAME? 

Companies  sometimes  blame  the  South 
African  government  for  the  wide  differences 
In  pay  between  white  and  nonwhlte  em- 
ployes. This  is  one  of  the  misconceptions 
often  cited  about  South  Africa.  These  facts 
emerge  from  a  study  of  government  regula- 
tions, trade-union  rules  and  labor-manage- 
ments agreements: 

There  Is  no  limit  on  what  a  company  may 
pay  a  black  or  any  other  nonwhlte  for  any 
Job.  A  company  Is  free  to  decide  to  pay 
equal  wag^es  for  equal  work. 

The  government  does  insist,  however,  that 
blacks  not  supervise  whites. 


There  are  government  Job  reservations 
that  save  certain  posts  for  whites.  These 
currently  affect  fewer  than  3  percent  of  the 
Jobs  available.  Reserving  Jobs  for  whites 
more  often  results  from  labor-management 
agreements. 

No  legal  machinery  prevents  a  company 
from  establishing  in-service  training  to  help 
nonwhlte  workers  advance. 

Frequently  a  black  produces  only  a  fi-ac- 
tlon  of  what  might  be  expected  of  a  white 
worker  on  the  same  Job.  But  many  observers 
say  the  fault  lies  with  management  for  pro- 
viding Inadequate  training. 

Uanagements  are  free  to  establish  black 
productivity  committees  that  can  serve  as 
valuable  channels  between  executives  and 
black  workers. 

Such  a  committee  Is  a  majOT  reason  that 
black  labor  relations  are  amicable  at  Frank  & 
Hlrsch,  Polaroid's  subsidiary  here,  say  all 
four  members  of  the  black  committee.  "We 
are  not  alone  In  trying  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nonwhlte,"  says  Helmut  Hlrsch, 
managing  director  of  Frank  St  Hlrsch.  "Many 
others  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  increases 
in  wages  commensurate  to  the  work  done  are 
Justified  for  blacks." 

Frank  &  Hlrsch  now  employs  about  300 
persons,  nearly  even  split  between  white  and 
nonwhlte,  says  the  66-year-old  Mr.  Hlrsoh, 
who  arrived  in  South  Africa  In  1935  as  a 
refugee  from  Hitler's  Germany.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year,  blacks  at  the  company  have 
received  pay  rises  averaging  22%;  the  In- 
creases have  ranged  from  a  low  of  6%  to  a 
high  of  39%,  he  says.  The  minimum  wage 
was  raised  to  $98  a  month  from  $70.  Since 
the  start  cA  the  experiment,  the  cooipcmy 
has  Increased  the  number  of  its  black  super- 
visees to  eight  from  two. 

Only  two  of  the  oompany's  white  employes 
quit  after  the  campaign  was  announced  to 
upgrade  black  workers.  "This  experiment  Is  a 
good  thing,"  says  one  white  emi^oye,  John 
Oawood,  assistant  manager  of  stores.  "A  man 
should  be  paid  for  what  he  does." 

FOLABOm  AS  A   CATALYST 

The  Polaroid  csinpaign  Is  proving  to  be  a 
catalyst  in  the  drive  to  upgrade  nonwhlte 
workers.  At  least  a  dozen  American  firms 
have  contacted  Pcdaroid,  its  dlstrlbut<»'  here 
or  Africans  connected  with  its  educational 
programs  seeking  information  for  possible 
parallel  projects.  Included  have  been  J.  R. 
Watklns  Co.,  the  Winona,  Minn.,  cosmetics 
firm;  Warner  Bros.;  Coca-Cola  Corp.,  and 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  Well  before  Pcda- 
rold  announced  its  program,  several  Ameri- 
can and  some  south  Atricaxi  companies  were 
moving  In  the  same  direction. 

Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  Introducing 
an  aptitude  testing  system  among  nonwhltes 
at  Its  subsidiary  hwe  to  upgrade  these  work- 
ers. It  already  has  a  15-man  African  plant 
committee  to  serve  as  a  link  between  blacks 
and  management.  International  Bxislnees 
Machines  Corp.  says  Its  subsidiary  here  pays 
one  scale  for  equal  Jobs,  regardless  of  the 
employes'  color.  Kellogg  Co.,  the  breakfast- 
food  concern.  Just  Introduced  a  free  medical 
plan  for  all  its  employes.  General  Motors  says 
Its  pay  scales  for  nonwhltes  at  Its  big  Port 
Elizabeth  facilities,  the  largest  auto  works  in 
Africa,  are  "well  above  the  average"  but 
gives  no  figures.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.'s  subsidiary  here  trains  blacks 
for  key  jobs. 

Harry  Goldberg,  chsOrman  of  Ellis  Fur- 
nishers Ltd.  and  of  Lewis  Appliances,  two 
South  African  companies,  has  been  working 
to  upgrade  the  lot  of  the  black  worker  for 
many  years.  He  Is  a  founding  father  of  the 
country's  Bantu  Wage  and  Productivity  As- 
sociation, a  group  that  includes  130  com- 
panies, most  of  them  South  African. 

XMPLOTINO  BLACKS   AT   WHITE  SCALES 

Lewis  Appliances,  the  Norge  distributor  In 
South  Africa,  now  employs  300  workers,  200 
of  them  black,  Mr.  Goldberg  says.  Twenty 
Jobs    Involvliig   sheet-metal    stamping    and 


cutting  were  established  at  white  pay  scales 
of  $26  to  $50  a  week.  When  no  white  could  be 
found  for  the  Jobs,  the  company  filled  the 
poets  with  blacks  and  says  they  are  doing 
weU.  "This  is  not  typical,"  Mr.  Oc^dtxffg  oon- 
oedes.  "I  merely  mention  It  to  sbow  that  It 
can  be  done." 

Despite  Its  official  policy  of  apartheid,  even 
the  South  African  government  is  taking  some 
steps  to  narrow  the  pay  gap  between  whites 
and  nonwhlte  workers. 

South  Africa's  Public  Service  Commission 
Is  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  Indus- 
trial-relations policies  with  the  Intention  of 
promoting  "a  more  satisfactory  ratio"  be- 
tween salaries  for  whites  and  nonwhltes. 
Theo  Gerdener,  minister  of  the  Interior,  says, 
"It  is  the  government's  Intention  to  develop 
a  salary  structure  based  on  International 
principles."  Currently  130^000  nonwhltes  are 
employed  In  government  service.  Any  move  to 
raise  their  salaries  could  have  repercussions 
on  pay  scales  throughout  the  country. 

Jan  Loot,  South  Africa's  minister  of  colored 
affairs,  recently  urged  Industry  to  pay  higher 
wages  to  colored  en[iployees.  He  notes  that  the 
gap  between  colored  and  white  pay  scales 
can't  be  closed  overnight,  but  he  adds,  "The 
government  will  strive  to  narrow  the  gap  as 
rapidly  as  possible." 

PROirr    WTTHOTJT   FDBUCITY 

The  South  African  Medical  Association  Is 
considering  possible  establishment  of  salary 
scales  based  on  the  Job,  not  on  color.  But 
there's  a  long  way  to  go.  The  white  doctor  In 
the  government  medical  service,  for  example, 
Is  paid  from  $7,980  to  $11,340  a  year.  His 
black  compatriot  on  the  same  Job  draws  from 
$4,872  to  $7,560  a  year. 

The  subject  of  pay  scales  causes  discom- 
fort, however,  to  some  American  companies 
that,  while  making  money  here,  don't  even 
like  it  known  that  they  are  operating  In 
South  Africa.  The  attitude  of  these  firms  dls- 
tiirbs  many  whites  as  well  as  blacks  here.  "I 
don't  have  much  respect  for  any  company 
that  comes  here,  earns  a  big  profit  in  South 
Africa,  then  tries  to  hide  the  fact  that  it  is 
even  doing  business  In  this  country,"  says  an 
official  of  one  South  African  trade  associa- 
tion. "Some  of  these  American  companies 
don't  even  want  to  contribute  to  trade  associ- 
ations In  this  country  for  fear  that  their 
names  might  be  on  association  rosters." 

Other  American  companies  say  they  are 
"conforming"  to  the  existing  pay  pattern. 
"Unfortunately,  this  Is  often  only  too  true," 
says  Fred  Van  Wyk,  director  of  the  South 
African  Institute  oT  Race  Relations,  a  liberal 
organization  that  has  been  focusing  atten- 
tion on  discrimination  In  the  country. 

He  reaches  for  a  flile  of  pay  scales  on  hla 
desk.  It  shows  that  In  Industry  after  indus- 
try the  black  worker  consistently  is  paid  far 
less  than  whites.  At  the  end  of  1970,  for  in- 
stance; in  manufact\ulng — a  field  In  which 
American  companies  are  heavily  concen- 
trated— the  average  pay  for  whites  was  $490 
a  month  and  Tor  blacks  $73.  Moreover,  the 
gap  widened  during  the  year;  wages  for 
whites  rose  an  average  of  10%,  those  for 
blacks  8%. 

Mr.  Van  Wyk  contends  that  many  U.S. 
companies  resort  to  buck-passing  when  they 
are  approached  about  improving  the  lot  of 
non-white  workers,  contributing  to  African 
education  or  Joining  trade  associations.  Man- 
agements based  In  South  Africa  shrug  and 
contend  that  such  decisions  are  made  at 
home  offices  in  the  U.S.  On  the  other  hand, 
officials  in  America  shrug  and  contend  that 
they  don't  Interfere  in  operations  of  overseas 
subsidiaries. 
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LLEWELLYN  E.  "TOMMY"  THOMP- 
SON: AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Llew- 
ellyn E.  "Tommy"  Thomps(Xi  has  died. 
It  Is  with  the  deepest  regret  and  most 


lyrofound  sadness  that  I  note  his  passing. 
If  there  is  truly  to  be  a  thaw  In  the  cold 
war  between  East  and  West,  it  will  In 
large  measure  be  because  Tommy 
Thompson  worked  to  reduce  the  tension 
to  ease  the  strain,  and  to  generate  the 
warmth  that  In  turn  will  melt  the  Ice. 
Ambassador  Elxtraordinary.  "niat  is  his 
epitaph.  A  diplomat's  diplomat;  not  an 
engineer,  but  a  builder  of  the  strongest 
bridges  that  have  spanned  gulfs  of  the 
widest  misunderstanding. 

Tommy  Thompson's  counsel  and  advice 
were  sought  by  heads  of  state  and  by 
all  who  were  interested  in  establishing 
peace  for  mankind.  The  trust  and  confi- 
dence he  engendered  were  truly  monu- 
mental. When  called  out  of  retirement 
by  President  Johnson  in  1967  to  assume 
once  again  the  role  of  one  who  has  the 
chief  responsibility  for  asserting  this 
Nation's  interest  within  the  Soviet  bloc, 
that  call  went  out  not  because  he  was 
the  only  man  for  the  job  but  because  he 
was  the  best  man  for  the  job.  And  that  is 
the  legacy  he  leaves. 

Tommy  Thompson  was  the  best  in  his 
field.  He  was  an  Ambassador  to  whom  all 
others  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  in- 
deed all  who  seek  to  improve  relation- 
ships between  nations  can  aspire  today 
suid  in  the  years  ahead.  Tommy  Thomp- 
son— Ambassador  Extraordinary — will  be 
missed.  His  passing  leaves  a  vacuum  and 
void  within  this  Nation's  policymaking 
processes  that  will  not  be  ^ed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  and  articles  concerning 
Ambassador  Thompson  in  which  are  re- 
counted his  numerous  achievements  and 
distinctions  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

An  editorial  entitled  "Ambassador  "Ex- 
traordlnary,"  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  on  February  8,  1972; 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Quiet  Diplo- 
mat," published  in  the  Washington  Eteily 
News,  on  February  8,  1972; 

An  editorial  entitled  "Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson,"  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  on  February  8,  1972; 

An  article  entitled  "Tommy  Thomp- 
son—A Diplomat  With  a  Rare  Intuitive 
Touch,"  written  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
on  February  8,  1972; 

An  article  entitled  "Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son, Diplomat,  Long-Time  Envoy  to  Mos- 
cow, Dies,"  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  on  February  7,  1972; 

An  article  entitled  "Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son, Leading  U.S.  Kremlinologist.  Dies  at 
67,"  published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
on  February  7,  1972;  and 

An  article  entitled  "Llewellyn  Thomp- 
son Dead  at  Age  of  67;  Ex-Envoy  to  So- 
viet," published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
on  February  7,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  8, 1972] 

Ambassaooh  Extbaoroinabt 

When  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  left  Moscow 
at  the  end  of  his  second  totir  of  duty  there 
as  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
marked: 

"I  dont  think  I  ever  made  things  worse, 
although  there  are  great  opportunities  for 
causing  harm  here." 

The  remark  was  characteristic  of  a  career 
American  diplomat  who  was  outstanding  in 


his  time  for  what  he  acconqillsbed  by  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  keeping  his  person- 
ality out  of  the  way  of  his  work. 

Too  often  In  foreign  affairs  the  channel 
of  communication  between  governments  gets 
cluttered  or  even  clogged  by  the  pversonallty 
of  the  Individual.  An  ambassador,  at  his  best, 
is  a  clear  chaimel  for  such  useful  and  con- 
structive work  as  the  two  countries  involved 
are  capable  at  any  time  of  doing. 

Ambassador  Thompson  began  working  at 
\inderstandlng  the  Russians  when  he  was 
posted  to  Moscow  in  1941.  He  studied  the 
language  and  the  culture  of  Russia  during 
the  siege  of  Moscow.  He  had  been  left  behind 
to  mind  the  embassy  buildings.  The  people 
of  Moscow  never  forgot  that  he  stayed  among 
them  through  the  uncertain  days  of  the  siege 
when  so  many  foreigners  and  high  Russian 
officials  moved  to  a  safer  distance. 

After  the  war  his  first  big  work  was  on 
settlement  of  the  dispute  over  Trieste  be- 
tween the  Yugoslavs  and  Italy,  with  the 
Russians  watching  from  the  sidelines.  His 
experience  in  helping  bring  that  matter  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  led  to  his  assig;n- 
ment  to  Vienna  where  his  efforts  were  cen- 
tered on  negotiating  the  withdrawal  of  Rus- 
sian troops  from  Austria.  That  was  achieved 
in  1955. 

In  the  process  Mr.  Thompson  had  come  to 
understand  the  Russians  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  American  diplomat.  And  they 
trusted  him  to  be  honest  with  them.  He 
went  to  Moscow  as  Ambassador  in  1957  and 
stayed  on  through  the  U-2  crisis  of  1960  and 
the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961.  He  was  In  Wash- 
ington advising  President  Kennedy  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  and  was 
credited  with  a  major  role  in  keeping  that 
affair  from  turning  Into  a  nuclear  war. 

At  the  end  of  his  43-year  career  In  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  Mr.  Thompson  was  adviser  to 
the  American  delegation  to  the  SALT  (stra- 
tegic arms  UmlUitlon)  talks.  Whenever  there 
was  Important  business  to  be  done  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  he  was  sought  as  a 
channel  because  all  trusted  him  to  represent, 
accurately  and  Impersonally,  what  the  other 
was  trying  to  say.  He  was  always  urging  peo- 
ple in  Washington  to  Judge  the  Russians  im- 
personally, not  on  the  basis  of  preconceived 
assumptions. 

Llewellyn  Thompson  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  war  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  In  spite  of 
the  enormous  strains  of  the  "cold  war." 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Feb.  8, 

1972] 

The  Quiet  Diplomat 

Llewellyn  E.  "Tommy"  Thompson,  who  has 
died  at  67,  was  the  most  effective  and  suc- 
cessful American  diplomat  specializing  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  since  World 
War  n. 

A  retiring,  soft-spoken,  self-effacing  man 
with  a  strong  belief  In  quiet  diplomacy  and 
avoiding  publicity,  Mr.  Thompson  was  not 
as  widely  known  as  his  talents  deserved. 

Nevertheless,  In  the  difficult  field  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Russians,  he  left  a  body  of 
work  second  to  none. 

He  negotiated  the  settlement  that  divided 
the  Trieste  region  between  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  Austrlsm  State  Treaty  by 
which  the  Soviet  Army  withdrew  from  Aus- 
tria In  ret\irn  for  that  country's  permanent 
neutrality. 

As  ambassador  to  Moscow  from  1957  to 
1962,  Mr.  Thompson  won  the  trust  and 
friendship  of  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  which 
enabled  him  to  provide  Washington  with 
accurate.  Informed  and  shrewd  reports  on 
Soviet  policies. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  Instrumental  In  ar- 
ranging Mr.  Khrushchev's  1959  trip  to  the 
United  States  and  his  meeting  at  Camp  David 
with  President  Eisenhower.  In  his  qiUet  way, 
Mr.  Thompson  did  much  to  push  the  Ameri- 
can bureaucracy  toward  cultural  exchanges 
and  disarmament  agreements  with  Russia. 


In  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  his  ad- 
vice to  President  Kennedy  was  Invaluable 
In  helping  the  two  superpowers  avoid  a  nu- 
clear showdown.  Characteristically,  he  came 
out  of  retirement  to  advise  President  Nixon 
on  the  current  round  of  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation talks. 

With  Tommy  Thompson's  passing,  the 
country  has  lost  a  wise  counselor  and  an 
exemplary  public  servant. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1972] 
Llewelltn   e.   Thompson 

Those  of  lis  who  stay  around  this  town 
for  a  while,  watching  the  passing  pttrade  of 
presidents  and  p>olltical  appointees,  ocnne  to 
put  a  high  value  on  the  oei«er  civil  servant 
who  makes  It  to  the  top  and  then  serves  cm 
while  the  in-and-outers  from  academla,  or 
the  short-timers  from  private  Industry,  come 
and  go.  The  good  careerists  are  a  selfless 
breed,  by  and  large,  because  they  have  to 
be;  there  Is  a  celling  on  their  earnings  and 
they  cannot  expect  to  recoup  the  high  cost 
of  government  service  by  movliLg  on  to  com- 
fortable Jobs  on  the  outside  after  a  short 
stretch  in  Washington.  They  are  also,  by 
definition,  a  non-partisan.  If  not  apolitical. 
breed.  And  so  they  act  as  stabilizers,  bring- 
ing oontlniilty  and  great  expertise  to  a  sys- 
tem largely  manned  at  the  top  by  political 
partisans  who  have  barely  mastered  their 
Jobs  before  they  are  back  in  private  life.  Such 
a  public  servant  was  Llewellyn  ("Tc»nmy") 
Thompson,  who  is  the  subject  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  admiring  farewell  by  Chalmers 
Roberts  In  an  article  elsewhere  on  this  page 
today.  Tommy  Thompson  was  among  the 
most  astute  and  accomplished  and,  If  you 
will,  the  kindest  of  the  diplomats  who  rose 
to  prominence  In  the  American  foreign  pol- 
icy hierarchy  through  the  oold  war  years. 
Twice  ambassador  to  Moscow,  he  won  the 
trust  of  successive  Presidents  for  his  judg- 
ment on  likely  Soviet  turns.  In  the  1950s 
it  fell  to  him  to  negotiate  the  Austrian  peace 
treaty  and  the  Trieste  settlement.  These 
agreements  established  his  repute  as  a  con- 
siunmate  diplomat,  though  characteristically 
"Tommy"  deprecated  his  own  role. 

He  flrat  took  over  the  Moscow  embassy  in 
1967-62,  establishing  a  personal  relationship 
with  Nlklta  Khrushchev  which  gave  him — 
and  through  him,  the  Washington  foreign- 
policy  community — new  insights  Into  the 
necessities  and  possibilities  of  Soviet-Amer- 
ican cooperation.  The  advice  on  Soviet  reac- 
tions which  he  gave  President  Kennedy  in 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  proven  out  by 
events,  further  enlarging  his  esteem.  By  hold- 
ing out  the  prospect  of  a  key  part  in  strate- 
g;ic-arms  talks,  Lyndon  Johnson  Iiu-ed  him 
from  retirement  and  returned  him  to  Moscow 
In  1967-69.  Vietnam  undercut  the  prospect, 
to  Mr.  Thomijeon's  keen  regret. 

The  model  of  the  discreet  diplomat — per- 
haps even  more,  the  model  of  the  bureau- 
crat who  by  style  and  choice  worked  on  the 
Inside — Tommy  Thompson  kept  his  personal 
views  to  himself,  both  before  and  after  re- 
tirement. It  Is  not  possible  to  say  how  fully 
he  shared  the  postwar  American  consensus, 
now  loosening,  that  held  the  chief  threat  to 
International  stability  to  He  in  Moscow.  One 
suBp>ecte,  however,  that  his  service  to  his  na- 
tion consisted  not  only  of  being  one  of  the 
experts  who  "knew"  the  Russians  but  of  be- 
ing a  man  who  knew  his  fellow  Americans 
and  their  ways  and  who  used  his  influence 
q\iletly,  selflessly,  steadily  and  devotedly 
within  the  councils  of  state  for  decency  and 
peace. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,  1972] 
ToMMT   Thompson — A   Diplomat  Witb  a 
Rare  Intuitive  Touch 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Llewelljrn  E.  ("Tommy")  Thompson's  finest 
hour,  I  think,  came  in  the  1962  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  After  Nlklta  Khrushchev  had  In- 
stalled the  Soviet  missiles  Tommy  oonfe 
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that  "I  Just  didn't  believe  the  Russians 
would  do  It."  But  once  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  preoence  of  the  mlssUee,  Thomp- 
son became,  by  everybody's  account,  almost 
Indispensable  to  President  Kennedy. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy,  In  his  fKwtbumously 
published  "Thirteen  Days,"  paid  Tommy  the 
highest  tribute  by  writing  that  his  "advice 
on  the  Russians  and  predictions  as  to  what 
they  woxild  do  were  \incannlly  accurate"  and 
that  his  "advice  and  recommendations  were 
surpassed  by  none." 

Some  diplomats  write  splendid  cables. 
Some  are  great  on  the  social  scene.  But  the 
ones  who  really  count,  and  whoee  accom- 
plishments last,  are  the  rare  few  who  have 
an  Intuitive  feel  for  the  country  to  which 
they  are  assigned  and  to  the  leaders  who 
run  that  country.  No  ambassador  I  have 
known  In  the  past  two  decades  had  a  better 
feel  for  this  than  did  Tommy  Thompson. 

During  the  midst  of  the  missile  crisis  I 
asked  Tommy  why  President  Kennedy  had 
not  confronted  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  An- 
drei Oromyko  with  either  the  facts  or  the 
photographs.  Thompson  said  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  question  In  the  executive 
committee  (the  so-called  Ex-Com  composed 
of  JFK's  key  advisers)  of  whether  the  So- 
viets were  intending  a  surprise  attack  on  the 
tTnlted  States,  whether  the  bases  were  some- 
how related  to  the  Internal  situation  In 
Cuba  or  whether  they  were  being  built  to 
give  Khrushchev  a  diplomatic  card  in  a 
game  of  nuclear  blackmail.  Uncertainty 
breeds  caution  In  the  experienced  diplomat 
and  so  Tommy  advised  caution  when  Oro- 
myko came  to  see  the  President. 

As  Tommy  put  It:  "It  Is  rather  like  a  man 
finding  his  wife  unfaithful.  She  may  know 
that  he  knows.  But  when  he  tells  her,  things 
are  different.  Then  he  had  better  be  prepared, 
for  things  wlU  begin  to  happen."  He  served 
three  tours  of  duty  in  Moscow,  twice  added 
that  "we  went  very  far  to  give  Oromyko  an 
opening  which  he  did  not  take." 

Tommy  Thompson  never  had  any  allusions 
about  the  Russians  but  he  didn't  believe  In 
the  devil  theory  of  history.  He  served  three 
tours  of  duty  in  Moscow,  twice  as  the  Amer- 
ican ambassador,  and  his  every  waking  mo- 
ment was  consumed  In  trying  to  understand 
that  country  and  Its  leaders.  He  was  as  IcUy 
unexcltable  as  a  man  could  be.  And  when  he 
dldnt  know  the  facts  he  didn't  dissemble 
and  try  to  make  you  think  he  did. 

He  was  a  great  believer  In  the  efficacy  of  . 
human  contacts  to  overcome  Ideological 
blinders.  He  constantly  promoted  the  Idea 
of  having  leading  Russians  visit  the  United 
States  to  see  for  themselves  and  that  in- 
cluded Khmshchev  as  well  as  lesser  men.  He 
once  told  me  he  thought  It  had  been  "a 
great  tragedy"  that  John  Foster  Dulles  had 
rebuffed  a  suggestion  that  Marshal  Oeorgi 
Zhukov  come  here  to  visit  his  wartime  friend 
President  Elsenhower.  Dulles  hadn't  both- 
ered to  let  Tommy  know  that  the  Idea  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Gridiron  Club  and  that 
Ike  had  said  okay  If  Dulles  would  agree. 

Thompson  was  a  major  promoter  of  the 
American  fair  In  Moscow,  the  one  at  which 
then  Vice  President  Nixon,  engaged  in  the 
kitchen  debate  with  Khrushchev.  Mr.  Nixon, 
like  his  predecessors,  had  a  high  regard  for 
Tommy.  When  candidate  Nixon,  about  to  be 
nominated  In  1968.  announced  he  Intended 
to  go  to  Moscow  before  election  day  he  added 
that  of  course  he  wouldn't  do  a  thing  with- 
out Amb.  Thompson's  full  knowledge  and 
approval. 

Before  he  went  to  Moscow  as  ambassador 
Tommy  was  first  high  commissioner  In  Vi- 
enna and  then,  after  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty  that  ended  the  Red  Army  occupation, 
the  first  post  war  American  ambassador.  He 
patiently  sat  through  hundreds  of  meetings 
on  the  treaty.  And  then,  when  Moscow  sud- 
denly moved,  he  found  himself  being  charged 
by  the  Austrlans  for  being  a  roadblock.  Even 
Dulles  raised  a  question  but  bowed  to  Ttom- 
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my  who  had  that  intuitive  feeling  that,  if 
Vienna  would  Just  bargain  a  bit  longer,  more 
would  be  gained.  The  Austrlans  grumbled 
and  did.  And  more  was  gained. 

Totnmy  was  a  detente  advocate.  He  could 
sense  when  the  Kremlin  leaders  were  in  the 
mood  or  not.  When  they  were  he  quietly 
urged  a  positive  American  response  though 
his  advice  was  not  always  heeded.  Early  on 
he  saw  the  depth  and  meaning  of  the  Sino- 
Sovtet  split.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
basic  Soviet  antagonisms  toward  the  c^ltal- 
ist  world,  especially  the  United  States. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  to  Thompson,  seemed 
an  Interference  in  Ills  hopes  for  Soviet 
American  accords.  In  this  he  was  "big  power" 
minded.  Asia  was  his  forte  for  In  1966  he 
told  me  he  felt  Vietnam  would  be  over  in  a 
year.  Here  hope  exceeded  Judgment. 

Tommy's  last  task  was  as  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  talks  (SALT)  and  there  his  health 
kept  him  from  the  most  recent  sessions.  But 
a  SALT  agreement,  in  a  way,  would  be  a 
fitting  monument. 

Tommy  Thompson  was  one  of  those  largely 
unknown  but  highly  indlspenslble  servants 
of  the  national  Interest.  He  could  distinguish 
between  fact  and  propaganda.  He  was  a  su- 
perb i>oker  player — at  the  table  with  friends 
or  in  the  conference  room  negotiating  with 
the  Russians.  He  could  be  most  useful  to 
newsmen  or  he  could  keep  totally  silent.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  paragon  as  a  career  foreign 
service  officer  and  the  most  decent  of  human 
beings  one  will  ever  meet. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  7, 1972] 

Llewellyn  Thompson,  Diplomat,  Long- 
Time  Envoy  to  Moscow,  Dies 
Washington. — ^Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  a 
former  United  States  ambassador  to  the  So- 
viet Union  whose  foreign-service  career 
spanned  four  decades,  died  yesterday  at 
age  67. 

Mr.  Thompson  died  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  where  he 
had  been  hospitalized  since  January  31  for 
an  undisclosed  Illness. 

Mr.  Thompson,  a  quiet  and  unassuming 
man,  served  six  presidents  and  had  three 
tours  of  duty  totaling  11  years  in  Moscow, 
a  longer  period  than  any  other  American  dip- 
lomat has  spent  In  the  Russian  capital. 

The  length  of  residence  was  not  all  that 
made  him  one  of  the  top  American  Kremlln- 
ologlsts.  Mr.  Thompson,  his  peers  acknowl- 
edged without  reservation,  had  more  suc- 
cess In  negotiating  with  the  Russians  than 
any  U.S.  envoy  since  the  United  States  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1933. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  appointed  high  commis- 
sioner to  occupied  Austria  by  President  Tru- 
man m  1962  and  served  In  Vienna  for  five 
years.  There  his  cool  patience  and  unflap- 
pable negotiating  style  helped  bring  about 
the  1954  agreement  on  Trieste  and  the  1956 
Austrian  State  Treaty  that  ended  the  four- 
power  occupation  of  that  country. 

For  nine  years  the  Russians  resisted  a 
settlement  of  the  Austrian  question,  but 
finally,  after  380  sessions,  in  the  spring  of 
1955  an  agreement  was  reached  ending  the 
occupation. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  became  the  first  post- 
war U.S.  ambassador  to  an  independent  and 
neutral  Austria. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  bom  at  Las  Animas, 
Colo.,  August  24,  1904.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  1928  and  Joined 
the  Foreign  Service  the  follov^ing  year. 

After  holding  several  minor  posts  abroad 
Mr.  Thompson  was  sent  to  Moscow  in  1940. 
Pour  years  in  the  Soviet  capital  gave  him  a 
working  knowledge  of  Russian  and  his  rep- 
utation as  a  courageous  diplomat  was  es- 
tablished during  the  grim  winter  of  1941 
when  the  Nazis  threatened  Moscow. 

Mr.  Thompson  refused  to  leave,  though 
most  of  the  diplomatic  corps  followed  the 
fleeing  Soviet  government. 


In  1944  he  was  transferred  to  London  and 
between  1946  and  1949  he  worked  at  the  State 
Department,  ending  as  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary for  European  affairs. 

Between  1950  and  1962  he  was  counselor 
at  the  embassy  in  Rome,  before  Mr.  Truman 
sent  him  to  Vienna. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Thompson  returned  to  Moscow 
as  ambassador,  replacing  Charles  E.  Bohlen, 
another  of  the  State  Department's  four  top 
Kremlin-watchers.  The  other  two  were  Oeorge 
P.  Kennan  and  Poy  D.  Kohler. 

During  the  flve-year  tour  in  Moscow  Mr. 
Thompson  managed  to  establish  an  luiusu- 
ally  friendly  relationship  with  Premier  Nl- 
kita  S.  Khrushchev  who  even  during  the 
U.S.-Soviet  tensions  in  1960  repeatedly  and 
publicly  stressed  that  he  had  nothing  against 
the  diplomat. 

This  sometimes  resulted  in  strange  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Thompson  once  told  of  a  Kremlin  re- 
ception where,  after  delivering  one  of  his 
angry  tirades  against  the  United  States, 
Khrushchev  asked  Mr.  Thompson  to  Join  him 
in  a  toast. 

"What  shall  I  drink  to  after  what  you  have 
said?"  the  diplomat  asked,  and  he  put  down 
his  glass  without  touching  its  contents. 

The  late  Soviet  leader  did  not  seem  to  be 
offended. 

While  in  Moscow,  Mr.  Thompson  reached 
the  top  of  the  ladder  in  the  Foreign  Service: 
In  1960  he  was  named  a  career  ambassador. 

He  returned  to  Washington  in  1962  as  an 
ambassador-at-large,  in  effect  the  adminis- 
tration's resident  Kremllnologlst. 

Though  Mr.  Thompson  wanted  to  retire, 
former  President  Johnson  persuaded  him  to 
go  back  to  Moscow  in  1966  for  another  three 
years  as  ambassador. 

Mr.  Thompson  finally  retired  In  1969,  after 
40  years  in  the  Foreign  Service,  but  when  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  started,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
participate  as  a  consultant. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  limes,  Feb.  7,  1973] 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  Leasino  U.S.  Kkem- 

LiNOLooisT,  Dies  at  67;  Fohbcer  Ambassadob 

TO  Soviet  Union   Served  Six   Presidents 

Over    Fottr    Decades,    iNCLVDiNa    Three 

Tours  of  Dtrrr  in  Moscow 

Washington. — Llewellyn  E.  Thompson, 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
whose  foreign  service  career  spanned  lour 
decades,  died  Sunday.  He  was  67. 

Thompson  died  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Hetath  In  nearby  Bethesda,  Md.,  where  he 
had  been  hospitalized  since  Jan.  81  for  an 
undisclosed  Illness. 

Thompson — ^TOmmy  to  his  friends — a  quiet 
and  unassvmiing  man,  served  six  presidents 
and  had  three  tours  of  duty  In  Moscow. 

But  It  was  not  the  number  of  years  that 
made  him  a  member  of  the  exclusive  club  of 
top  American  Kremllnologlsts.  Thompson, 
his  peers  acknowledged  without  reservation, 
had  more  success  In  negotiating  with  the 
Russians  than  any  U.S.  envoy  since  the 
United  States  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  In  1933. 

Thompson  was  appointed  high  commis- 
sioner to  occupied  Austria  by  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  in  1952  and  served  in  Vienna  for 
five  years.  During  this  period  his  cool  pa- 
tience and  unflappable  negotiating  style  re- 
sulted In  the  1964  agreement  in  Trieste  and 
the  1955  Austrian  State  Treaty  which  ended 
the  four-power  occupation  of  that  country. 

Both  problems  had  defied  solution  since 
World  War  II  ended.  Trieste,  the  port  city 
on  the  Adriatic,  belonged  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  monarchy  until  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  then  it  became  part  of  Italy,  and 
•nto's  Yugoslavia  claimed  It  after  World  War 
II. 

In  eight  months  of  quiet  negotiations 
Thompson  persuaded  everybody,  including 
the  Russians,  to  accept  partition  of  the 
Trieste  area,  leaving  the  city  and  port  in 
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Italian  hands,  but  giving  most  of  the  Istrian 
peninsula  to  the  Yugoslavs. 

For  nine  years  the  Russians  resisted  a  set- 
tlement of  the  Aiistrian  question,  but  finally, 
after  380  sessions,  in  the  spring  of  1956  an 
agreement  was  reached  ending  the  occupa- 
tion. Thompson  became  the  first  postwar 
U.S.  ambassador  to  independent  and  neu- 
tral Austria. 

Thompson  was  born  at  Las  Animas,  Colo., 
Aug.  24,  1904.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  in  1928  and  Joined  the 
foreign  service  the  following  year. 

After  several  minor  posts  abroad  Thomp- 
son was  sent  to  Moscow  in  1940.  Four  years 
In  the  Soviet  capital  gave  him  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  and  his 
reputation  as  a  courageous  diplomat  was  es- 
tablished during  the  grim  winter  of  1941 
when  the  German  armies  threatened  Moscow. 
Thompson  refused  to  leave,  though  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  followed  the  fleeing  Soviet 
government. 

In  1944  he  was  transferred  to  London  and 
between  1946-1949  he  rose  In  the  ranks  at 
the  State  Department,  ending  as  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  for  European  affairs.  Prom 
1950  to  1952  he  was  counselor  at  the  embassy 
in  Rome,  before  Mr.  Truman  sent  him  to 
Vienna. 

In  1957  Thompson  returned  to  Moscow  as 
ambassador,  replacing  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  an- 
other of  the  now-legendary  foursome  of  the 
professionals  who  had  dominated  the  State 
Department's  Kremlin-watching.  The  other 
two  were  George  P.  Kennan  and  Foy  D. 
Kohler. 

During  the  flve-year  tour  in  Moscow 
Thompson  managed  to  establish  an  unus- 
ually friendly  relationship  with  Niklta  S. 
Khrushchev  who  even  in  the  period  of  the 
U-2  incident  in  1960  repeatedly  and  pubUcly 
stressed  that  be  had  nothing  against  the 
diplomat. 

This  sometimes  resulted  in  strange  situa- 
tions. 

Thompson  once  told  of  a  Kremlin  reception 
where,  after  delivering  one  of  his  angry  ti- 
rades against  the  United  States,  Khrushchev 
asked  Thotnpson  to  Join  him  in  a  toast. 

"What  shall  I  drink  to  after  what  you  have 
said?"  the  diplomat  asked,  and  he  put  down 
his  glass  without  touching  its  contents. 

The  late  Soviet  leader  did  not  seem  to  be 
offended. 

While  In  Moscow,  Thompson  reached  the 
top  of  the  ladder  In  the  foreign  service:  in 
1880  he  was  named  a  career  ambassador. 

He  returned  to  Washington  in  1962  to  be 
ambassador-at-large,  In  effect  the  resident 
Kremllnologlst  of  the  administration. 

Though  he  wanted  to  retire,  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  persuaded  him  in 
1966  to  go  back  to  Moaoow  for  anotbar  tbrae 
years  as  ambassador. 

Thompson  later  said  he  was  disappointed 
by  the  men  who  ousted  and  replaced  Khrush- 
chev: he  never  could  establish  i>ersonal  con- 
tact with  Leonid  T.  Brezhnev,  the  party  boss, 
or  Alexel  N.  Kosygin,  the  premier. 

Thompson  finaUy  retired  In  1969,  after  40 
years  m  the  foreign  service,  but  when  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  started,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
participate  as  a  consultant. 

Thompson  did  not  marry  until  he  was  44 
years  old.  He  leaves  his  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7,  1972] 

I*EWELLYN  Thompson  Dead  at  Age  of  67; 

Ex-Envoy  to  Soviet 

Washinoton,  February  6. — ^Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson,  former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  diplomatic  career  spanned  four 
decades,  died  today.  He  was  67  years  old. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  been  hospitalized  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Be- 
thesda, Md.,  since  Jan.  31  for  treatment  of 
cancer. 


The  diplomat's  retirement  in  January,  1969, 
was  short-lived,  for  President  Nixon  soon 
named  him  to  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  took  his  custom- 
ary self-effacing  part  in  both  the  Helsinki 
and  Vienna  sessions,  which  made  tentative 
progress  toward  curbing  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  Thompson  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Jane  Monroe  Goelet,  and  two  children,  Jenny 
and  Sherry,  as  well  as  a  step-daughter,  Fer- 
nanda. 

Cold  War  Entente 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Perseverance,  patience,  a  willingness  to 
talk  and  a  capacity  for  friendship  were  all 
qualities  that  served  to  make  Llewellyn  E. 
Thompson  Jr.  one  of  the  nation's  most  effec- 
tive diplomats  in  often-difficult  dealings 
with  the  Russians  during  the  cold  war.  As  an 
exponent  of  the  art  of  quiet  diplomacy,  he 
managed  to  keep  open  the  channels  of  com- 
munications between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  times  when  the  two 
superpowers  were  barely  on  speaking  terms. 

For  almost  30  years,  starting  in  1940,  Mr. 
Thompson  w£is  involved  with  the  Russians. 
He  was  twice  Ambassador  to  Moscow — from 
1957  to  1962  and  from  1967  to  1969.  For  10 
years,  ending  In  1955,  he  talked  with  the 
Russians  about  an  Austrian  State  Treaty. 
There  were  379  meetings  before  the  accord 
was  finally  worked  out,  a  feat  of  endurance 
for  which  he  received  the  United  States  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

Once  asked  how  he  managed  with  the  Rus- 
sians, Mr.  Thompson  replied : 

"I  am  a  great  believer  In  quiet  diplomacy. 
I  think  that  In  the  long  run  it  gives  a  better 
chance  for  finding  successful  solutions  to 
our  problems." 

The  tall,  slim,  rather  reserved  envoy  might 
have  added  that  he  was  a  great  practitioner 
of  personal  diplomacy.  When  he  was  in  Mos- 
cow, a  day  seldom  passed  when  be  did  not 
meet  high-ranking  Soviet  officials  in  one 
social  setting  or  another  and  engaged  them 
In  conversation.  He  was  on  cordial  terms  with 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
on  friendly  ones  with  Niklta  S.  K3irushchev, 
the  Premier,  often  talking  with  him  for  hours 
on  end. 

exonerated  by  khrttshchev 

In  the  severe  Soviet-American  crisis  in 
1960  over  the  U-2  flight,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
publicly  exonerated  Mr.  Thompson  from  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Incident.  And  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  the  Soviet  leader  went 
out  of  his  way  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  Am- 
bassador. 

Soviet  confidence  in  Mr.  Thompson's  In- 
tegrity (which  did  not  always  extend  to  his 
Government)  sprang  In  part  from  the  fact 
that  he  spoke  fluent  Russian,  that  he  took 
the  trouble  to  see  as  much  of  Soviet  life  as 
IK)6slbIe  and  that  he  entertained  thousands 
of  Russians  at  Spaso  House,  his  official 
residence. 

Keeping  himself  at  low  pressure  profes- 
sionally produced  many  strains  on  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  was  widely  known  as  Tommy. 
One  evidence  was  the  glass  of  milk  and  the 
package  of  graham  crackers  that  were  promi- 
nent amid  the  clutter  of  his  desk  and  at- 
tested his  stomach  ulcers.  He  also  sought 
relief  from  his  tensions  in  skiing,  golf  and 
poker. 

"Tommy  had  the  patience  of  a  marble 
statue  at  the  poker  table,"  a  fellow  player 
recalled  recently.  "I've  never  seen  anyone 
fold  BO  many  hands  while  waiting  for  the 
right  cards.  His  Judgment  wu  superb." 

his  OWN  ASSESSMENT 

Although  Mr.  Thompson's  achievements  In 
Moscow  were  considerable — the  cultural  ex- 
change agreement,  paving  the  way  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  setting  up  the  Vienna 


"summit"  between  Mr.  Khrxishchev  and 
President  Kennedy — he  himself  thought  they 
were  essentially  negative. 

"I  dont  think  I  ever  made  things  worse, 
although  there  are  great  opportunities  for 
causing  harm  here,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  hla 
second  Moscow  mission  in  1969. 

As  a  Soviet  expert,  Mr.  Thompson  ranked 
with  George  P.  Kennan  and  Charles  E.  Boh- 
len, who  also  served  In  Moscow.  Unpreten- 
tious and  conservative  In  dress  and  manner, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  almost  the  reverse  of  the 
confldent,  elegantly  casual  Mr.  Bohlen.  And 
he  was  more  down  to  earth  than  the  rather 
intellectually  arrogant  Mr.  Kennan,  who  was 
an  author  of  the  American  containment  pol- 
icy toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Discussing  Mr.  Thompson's  ambassadorial 
role.  Prof.  Adam  Ulam  of  Harvard,  the  Soviet 
affairs  specialist,  said  recently: 

"Within  the  limitations  of  American  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
the  most  effective  of  our  Moscow  envoys  over 
the  last  20  or  25  years.  He  understood  Soviet 
motivations  very  clearly,  as  he  demonstrated 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  He  re- 
called then  that  the  Russians  were  not  so 
much  concerned  with  Cuba  or  missiles  as 
with  obtaining  a  bargaining  position  on  other 
matters.  His  advice  to  President  Kennedy 
was  more  profoimdly  based  than  that  of 
many  of  his  counselors." 

BORN  IN  COLORADO 

The  son  of  a  rancher,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
bom  in  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  on  Aug.  24,  1904. 
As  a  youth,  he  worked  on  his  father's  spread. 
In  a  general  store  and  in  a  logging  can^i  in 
western  Washington.  On  a  boat  trip  from 
Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  he  met  a  retired  con- 
sul, whose  account  of  his  life  as  diplomat 
excited  and  Inspired  the  young  man.  Back 
home,  he  enrolled  In  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  worked  his  way  through. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1928,  he  attended  the  Foreign  Service  School 
of  Georgetown  University  In  Washington  and 
was  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  officer  in 
January,  1929.  He  began  his  career  as  a  vice 
consul  in  Ceylon,  shifting  to  Oeneva  In  1933 
and  moving  up  to  consul  in  1937.  Meantime, 
he  served  as  an  American  adviser  at  confer- 
ences In  Oeneva  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.  During  most  of  1940.  when  the  war  In 
Europe  was  escalating  Into  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Thompson  attended  the  Army  War  College  in 
the  United  States. 

The  following  year  he  was  posted  to  Mos- 
cow as  second  secretary  and  consul  at  the 
American  Embassy.  In  the  summer  of  1941 
the  Germans  were  hammering  at  the  gates  ot 
Moscow,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  moved 
with  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  most  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  Kuibyshev  on  the 
middle  Volga.  Mr.  Thompson  was  assigned  to 
stay  in  Moscow  to  look  after  the  embassy 
and  other  United  States  property  and  ln> 
teres ts. 

"VERY  GRIM  period" 

In  what  he  later  called  "a  very  grim  pe- 
riod," the  diplomat  studied  Russian  and  at- 
tended the  theater.  The  Nazi  siege  was  lifted 
in  August,  1942,  but  the  Russians  did  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  shared  their 
hardships  in  good  part.  Their  special  feeling 
for  him  traced  to  his  having  stuck  it  out 
in  the  menaced  capital.  From  the  United 
States  he  received  the  Medal  of  Freedom  for 
handling  the  embassy  "at  the  risk  of  capture" 
by  the  Germans. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Thompson  was  assigned  to 
London  and  two  years  later  he  was  brought 
to  Washington.  There  he  was  given  a  series 
of  increasingly  important  administrative 
Jobs — chief  of  the  Division  of  European 
Affairs,  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Euro- 
pean Affairs  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs.  In  bis  progres- 
sion up  the  ladder,  he  acquired  the  profes- 
sionalism that  was  to  distinguish  his  diplo- 
macy.   He    also    gained    a    reputation    for 
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Imperturbability,  which  was  to  help  advance 
his  career. 

In  June,  1950,  Mr.  Thompson  was  assigned 
to  Rome  as  counselor  of  embassy,  and  two 
years  later  President  Harry  S.  Tniman  sent 
him  to  Vienna,  first  as  High  Commissioner 
and  then  as  Ambassador.  Much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  negotiations  for  a  Trieste 
settlement  and  with  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty. 

Both  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  claimed  TMeste, 
the  key  port  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
took  nine  years,  ending  In  1954,  to  divide  the 
region  between  them  on  terms  both  could 
accept. 

"rVKN  BTTSSIANS  AFFBOVXD" 

He  spent  the  climactic  eight  months  of 
the  tallKB  in  London,  meeting  regularly  and 
quietly  with  Italian  and  Yugoslav  repre- 
sentatives. 

"It  [the  accord]  was  one  of  the  few  things 
we  have  done  that  even  the  Russians  ap- 
proved of,"  Mr.  Thompson  said  at  the  time. 

Simultaneously,  he  was  working  behind  the 
scenes  on  the  Austrian  treaty,  by  which  Aus- 
tria regained  her  Independence  in  1955,  In  re- 
turn for  a  pledge  of  neutrality.  The  mUltary 
forces  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  also  withdrawn 
under  the  treaty.  Its  final  terms  were  worked 
out  in  11  days  of  furious  and  arduous  bar- 
gaining, during  which  Mr.  Thompson  lost  17 
pounds. 

The  experience  with  the  Austrian  treaty 
and  the  Trieste  accord  reinforced  his  belief  in 
the  value  of  careful  negotiation  out  of  the 
spotlight  of  publicity.  Mr.  Thompson  often 
referred  to  these  pacts  as  "open  covenants 
secretly  arrived  at." 

At  one  of  the  peaks  in  the  cold  war  in  1967, 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  chose  Mr. 
Thompson  as  Ambassador  to  Moscow.  Within 
a  few  months  the  Soviet  leaders  began  to 
press  for  a  svimmlt  conference,  and  the  new 
envoy  was  called  up  to  undertake  the  sen- 
sitive reporting  and  negotiating  Job  that  cau- 
tious United  States  policy  required. 

17BCEO  KHRUSHCHEV  TRIP 

Although  a  formal  summit  did  not  even- 
tuate, Mr.  Thompson  urged  on  the  State  De- 
partment the  wisdom  of  Inviting  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  the  United  States.  This  trip, 
which  required  months  to  arrange,  took  place 
In  1969  and  resulted  In  a  notable  relaxation 
of  Soviet-American  tensions.  Mr.  Thompson 
accompanied  Mr.  Khrsuhchev  on  his  visit, 
which  culminated  In  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  at  Camp  David  Md.  "The 
spirit  of  Camp  David,"  hailed  by  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev, was  a  fruit  of  Mr.  Thompson's  patient 
and  tenacious  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Thompson  also  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  Parts  summit  of  1960.  which  was 
aborted  after  a  U-2  overflight  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  was  directed  by  the  Central  In- 
teUlgence  Agency.  The  envoy's  relations  with 
Soviet  leaders  remained  good  despite  the 
episode,  and  he  was  continued  at  his  post  for 
almost  two  years  by  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. 

Having  been  made  a  Career  Ambassador  in 
1960,  he  was  retained  as  a  State  Department 
adviser  when  he  left  Moscow  In  the  fall  of 
1962,  and  he  was  Acting  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  from  1964  to 
1966,  when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  to  Moscow  again.  Arriving  there 
In  January,  1967,  he  helped  to  arrange  the 
meeting  later  that  year  between  the  President 
and  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygin  in  Olass- 
boro,  NJ. 

SECOND  TOTJB  DITFlCTrLT 

Mr.  Thompson  also  sought  to  deepen  the 
d«tente  by  keeping  aUve  the  possibility  of 
limiting  the  Soviet-American  nuclear  missile 
race.  But  his  second  tour  in  Moscow  was  diffi- 
cult, owing  chiefly  to  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
he  never  had  a  single  serious  talk  with  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev,  the  principal  Soviet  leader. 


PILLINa  OP  VACANCIES  FOR 
FESDERAL  JUDOESHIPS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  senior  Seiiator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MiLLxa)  spoke  at  the  59th  midyear 
breakfast  meeting  of  the  American 
Judicatiire  Society  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  aa.  his  use  of  a 
merit  plan  in  the  selection  of  nominees 
for  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Federal  district  judgeship  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Iowa.  As  the  president  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  observed 
in  azmoimcing  S^iator  Millkr's  appear- 
ance, this  was  "the  first  time  such  a 
procedure  has  ever  been  used  for  a  Fed- 
eral Judgeship,  and  a  milestone  on  the 
path  to  nationwide  acceptance  of  the 
merit  plan  for  the  filling  of  all  Judge- 
ships, Federal  and  State." 

I  ask  unanimous  c<Hisent  that  the  Sen- 
ator's address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thz  Iowa  Stobt — ^RzroBU  in  thk  Exxrcibx 
or  Sknatokiai.  CoxnmsT 

In  April  of  last  year,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  commenced  the  active  processing 
of  a  prospective  nominee  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  Inasmuch  as  the 
nominee  wae  a  sitting  Federal  District  Judge 
In  my  State  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 
It  appeared  probable  that  he  would  be 
nominated  and  confirmed,  leaving  the  Fed- 
eral District  Judgeship  open  for  appointment. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  the  Party  In  control  of 
the  Administration  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
In  such  an  appointment.  Of  course,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  see  fit  to  Indicate  a  pref- 
erence; but  If  the  Senator  specifies  a  pref- 
erence. It  will  customarily  be  honored  if 
processing  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  Includes  evaluation  by  the  Americ&n 
Bar  Association's  Standing  Oconmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  results  favorably.  If  It  doesnt, 
the  Senator  will  usually  be  asked  to  provide 
another  name.  If  he  declines  to  do  so,  the 
President  may  simply  do  nothing,  or  he  may 
send  over  the  name  of  the  individual  whom 
the  Senator  had  designated,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  bears  the  bur- 
den of  obtaining  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  a  burden  may  be  a  heavy  one,  aa 
WBS  the  case  with  Francis  Morrlssey  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  nomination  was  on  the 
point  of  rejection  by  the  Senate  when  it 
was  withdrawn  on  October  21,  1966.  (I  might 
add  that,  since  then,  no  President  has  sent 
over  a  nomination  following  an  unfavorable 
report  from  the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.) 

Of  course,  a  President  is  not  going  to 
send  over  a  name  which  Is  objectionable  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  his  Party.  Senatorial 
courtesy  extended  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  that  Senator  would  preclude 
favorable  action  on  such  a  nomination. 

The  reaJ  question  is  how  should  the  Senior 
Senator  from  the  Party  In  control  of  the 
Administration  go  about  having  a  great  deal 
to  say"  when  It  comes  to  the  President's  send- 
ing over  to  the  Senate  a  nomination  to  the 
Federal  bench.  Although  It  might  be  con- 
ceded that  the  processing  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  Includes  an  FBI  check  and 
evaluation  by  the  ABA's  Standing  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  tends  to  prevent  appoint- 
ment of  Incompetent  or  xindeslrable  Individ- 
uals, there  Is  no  guarantee  that  It  won't  hap- 
pen. The  Morrlssey  case  is  an  example  of  one 
that  nearly  happened — even  after  an  un- 
favorable report  by  the  Standing  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  And  the  nomination  of  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  was  blocked  In  the 


Senate  notwithstanding  a  favorable  report  by 
the  ABA  Standing  Committee,  which  stated: 
"Our  Committee  la  of  the  view  that  Associate 
Justice  Fortas  is  highly  acceptable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  professional  qualifications."  The 
Committee  Chairman  at  that  time  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  Committee's  responsi- 
bility Is  to  express  Its  opinion  "only  on  the 
question  of  professional  qualification"  and 
"to  express  no  opinion  at  any  time  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  consideration  not  related  to 
such  professional  qualification  which  may 
properly  be  considered  by  the  appointing  or 
confirming  authority".  Thus,  what  could  be 
vital  matters  of  judgment  and  outside  activ- 
ities are  left  for  the  consideration  of  the 
President  or  the  Senate. 

More  importantly,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
these  procedures  are  negative.  They  are  cal- 
culated to  avoid  bad  appointments;  whereas 
what  is  needed  to  obtain  maximum  confi- 
dence of  the  public  Is  the  appointment  of 
people  with  the  capacity  to  be  outstanding 
judges. 

And  so.  It  seems  to  me,  this  should  be  the 
guideline  of  a  Senator  when  he  imdertakes 
to  "have  a  great  deal  to  say"  about  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  federal  bench.  At  any  rate.  It 
was  the  guideline  I  chose.  The  next  question 
was  how  best  to  follow  It. 

I  suppose  I  could  have  looked  over  the  field 
ot  lawyen  and  state  and  local  Judges  In  Iowa, 
many  of  whom  I  know  personally,  and  come 
up  with  one,  two,  or  three  names  to  send  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  processing; 
and  I  like  to  think  that  the  people  of  Iowa 
would  have  ended  up  with  an  outstanding 
Judge.  I  could  have  informally  contacted 
Party  officials  or  community  leaders  or  bar 
association  officials  or  all  of  them  and  come 
up  with  one,  two,  or  three  names;  and  I  like 
to  think  the  people  of  Iowa  would  have  ended 
tip  with  an  outstamdlng  Judge.  However,  there 
was  another  question  that  needed  to  be  an- 
swered: "Would  the  people  of  Iowa  think 
they  were  getting  an  outstanding  Judge?" 
And  I  couldn't  help  but  recall  a  Gallup  poll 
in  1968  which  showed  that  60  percent  of  the 
people  held  an  unfavorable  view  towards  the 
Supreme  Court.  Add  to  this  the  ^>eclal  con- 
cern of  mamy  oif  oux  new,  young  voters  over 
the  need  for  reform  in  our  system  of  Justice, 
and  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  time  was  most 
appropriate  to  follow  a  sMectlon  procedure 
which  would  be  calculated  to  not  only  result 
In  the  appointment  of  an  outstanding  Judge, 
but  to  caxise  the  people  of  Iowa  to  think 
they  were  getting  an  oustandlng  Judge. 

The  best  approach  that  came  to  mind  was 
to  call  upon  my  own  State  bar  association  to 
make  the  selection  of  three  names  for  me  to 
send  over  to  the  D^artment  of  Justice.  Not 
only  has  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association  long 
maintained  an  outstanding  reputation  for 
Integrity,  but  It  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
support  for  Improved  procedures  in  the  selec- 
tion and  retention  of  Judges.  For  example,  It 
provided  great  leadership  In  securing  ratifi- 
cation of  a  constitutional  amendment  and  the 
Implementing  legislation  under  which  nomi- 
nees for  our  State  Supreme  Coiu-t  and  Dis- 
trict Court  judgeships  are  selected  through 
a  screening  process  involving  Judicial  nomi- 
nating commissions,  with  final  appointment 
by  the  Oovernor,  and  stand  for  retention  in 
office  by  popular  vote  which  coincides  with 
their  terms  of  office. 

Accordingly  I  formally  requested  the  State 
bar  association,  through  its  president,  to  se- 
lect three  names  for  me  to  furnish  the  De- 
partment ot  Justice  for  the  purpose  of  decid- 
ing upon  a  nominee  to  fill  the  upcoming 
vacancy  for  the  Federal  District  Judgeship.  I 
stated  that  the  guidelines  furnished  me  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  were  age  fifty  or 
under  and  extensive  trial  experience,  but  I 
added  these  wocxls:  "I  believe  the  age  factor 
would  be  subject  to  some  variation,  partlcu- 
larly  If  other  factors  are  strong,  although 
my  feeling  is  that  someone  age  sixty  or  very 
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close   to  that  age  would  not  be  favorably 
considered." 

I  also  noted  Oiat  it  was  not  necessary  to 
limit  selection  to  someone  residing  In  the 
particular  judicial  dUrtrict  and  pointed  out 
that  we  presently  have  a  sitting  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  who,  at  the  time  of  his  ajqwliit- 
ment,  resided  in  another  district. 

Finally,  I  expressed  my  belief  that  this 
was  a  most  appropriate  undertaking  for  the 
assodatioQ  and  would  be  consistent  with  the 
need  to  maintain  public  confidence  In  our 
judiciary. 

The  President  of  the  State  Bar  Association 
promptly  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Govemocs  to  oon- 
Bider  my  request.  The  Board  reacted  favor- 
ably and  directed  the  President  to  appoint 
a  special  committee  of  seven  from  the  Board 
Itself,  such  committee  being  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  promptly  submitting  to 
the  full  Board  a  list  of  recommended  names. 
From  this  list,  the  Bocuxl  would  then  select 
the  three  names  to  be  fiunlshed  me. 

The  President,  who  happened  to  be  a  Re- 
publican, aiq>ointed  the  Committee  and 
named,  as  Chairman,  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Board,  who  happened  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat. The  Committee  met  promptly  and  de- 
termined upon  the  procedure  It  would  follow : 
four-page  questionnaires,  being  those  used 
by  the  State  Judicial  Nominating  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
Justice  vacancies,  woiHd  be  provided  each 
meml>er  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  lawyers  in  their  districts 
who,  in  their  opinion,  were  qualified  or 
wished  to  be  considered.  These  were  to  be 
mailed  back  to  the  special  committee  within 
a  few  days  for  Its  consideration  In  pr^>aring 
the  list  for  the  Board  of  Oovemors. 

Information  about  this  action  and  the 
procedures  adopted  was  provided  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association  In  a 
q>eclal  letter  from  the  President,  who  ad- 
vised that  any  member  of  the  Association 
who  wished  to  be  considered  by  the  special 
committee  should  contact  the  Board  member 
In  his  dlsrtrict  and  obtain  the  reqiilred  ques- 
tionnaire for  completion  and  mailing  direct 
to  the  special  committee  by  a  specified  date. 
Ihe  President  expressed  his  confidence  that, 
under  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  the  three 
names  finally  selected  would  have  been  de- 
termined with  no  partisan  or  political  con- 
siderations Involved.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  letter,  I  thought,  set  the  tone 
which  befitted  the  occasion : 

"In  this  time  In  our  history  when  our 
judiciary  and  the  selection  thereof  is  being 
criticized  nationwide,  we  here  In  Iowa  can 
be  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  display 
tor  all  to  see  a  conscientious  and  Impartial 
method  of  finally  arriving  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Federal  District  Coiirt  Judge  and 
also  thfltt  our  lawyers  and  our  Senator  can 
and  will  rise  above  personal  or  selfish  con- 
sldenutlons." 

I  might  point  out  that  the  four-page 
questloimalre  is  very  comprehensive,  cover- 
ing such  factors  as  state  of  health,  legal, 
writing,  court  experience.  Including  Jury 
trial  experience,  a  description  of  ten  of  the 
more  significant  litigated  cases  along  with 
their  citations,  personal  law  violation 
charges  and  convictions  other  than  traffic 
violations  Involving  a  fine  of  $26  or  less,  and 
outside  business  Interests. 

The  special  screening  ootnmUtee  received 
a  total  of  thirty-three  questionnaires  emd. 
after  most  careful  deliberation,  submitted 
twelve  of  these  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
The  Board  held  a  special  one -day  meeting 
and,  after  thorough  analysis,  proceeded  to 
vote  by  secret  ballot  to  drop  one  name  from 
the  thirteen.  This  was  followed  by  succes- 
sive secret  ballots  until  ten  names  had  been 
dropped  and  three  names  remained.  These 
three,  along  with  their  questionnaires,  were 
then  sent  to  me,  listed  In  alphabetical  order, 
by  the  bar  President,  who  wrote: 
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"You  would  have  been  proud.  Senator,  of 
the  impartlauty  and  dedlcaJtlon  demon- 
strated by  the  screening  committee  of  the 
Board  In  the  first  instance  and  by  the  full 
Board  Itself  when  it  finally  reached  its  de- 
termination. The  entire  procedure  was  as  fair 
as  humanly  possible  and  was  done  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color  or  political  pref- 
erence." 

I  thereupon  wrote  to  the  Aittomey  Gen- 
eral, outlining  the  procedure  that  had  been 
followed  and  presenting  the  three  names, 
along  with  the  questionnaires,  In  alphabeti- 
cal order.  I  noted  that  this  was  an  unprece- 
dented procedure  which  had  evoked  very 
little  criticism  and  a  great  amount  of  favor- 
able reaction.  I  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment: "I  am.  satisfied  that  each  of  these 
nominees  Is  fully  qualified  for  appointment 
as  Federal  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Iowa." 

The  three  nocninees  were  two  State  Dis- 
trict Court  judges  and  one  of  our  Staite  Su- 
preme Court  justices.  All  of  this  had  been 
covered  by  the  press,  and  the  typical  com- 
ments around  the  State  was  that  the  pec^le 
would  be  well  served  by  any  one  of  them. 

Of  course  I  still  retained  the  option  of 
designating  a  preference.  However,  I  had 
decided  to  refrain  from  exercising  It  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  processing  by  the  De- 
partment. In  due  course,  I  was  notified  that 
Investigation  revealed  that  all  three  were 
possessed  of  outstanding  qualifications.  I 
asked  the  Department  whether  it  had  a 
preference  and  was  advised  that  Its  prefer- 
ence was  the  State  Supreme  Court  justice 
who  had,  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  acquired  extensive  trial  ex- 
perience and  had  served  In  the  Iowa  State 
Senate  for  several  years.  That  was  good 
enough  for  me,  and  I  requested  that  the 
Department  forward  his  name  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  nomination. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  jxinlor  col- 
league, who  Is  a  member  of  the  other  ma- 
jor party,  was  In  full  agreement  with  the 
nomination.  This  Is  Important,  because  both 
Senators,  regardless  of  party,  must  at  least 
acquiesce  In  such  a  nomination  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  sets  hearings 
promptly.  If  one  Senator  declines  to  ac- 
quiesce, the  result  will  be.  at  the  very  least, 
a  long,  drawn-out  process;  and  if  the  dis- 
senting Senator  can  come  up  with  some 
persuasive  evidence,  a  nomination  can  be 
blocked. 

The  President  quickly  sent  over  the  name 
of  our  State  Supreme  Court  Justice,  a  hearing 
was  promptly  held,  and  the  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nomination,  without  dissent.  In 
short  order. 

In  striking  a  blow  tor  reform  in  the  exer- 
cise of  senatorial  courtesy  with  respect  to 
federal  Judge  appointments,  I  recognze  that 
the  procedure  I  followed  is  not  the  only  one 
that  could  be  adopted.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  one  could  name  a  selection 
advisory  boeml,  which  would  consist  of  law- 
yers. Judges,  and  laymen.  However,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  name  such  a  board,  I  can 
visualize  a  reaction  by  some  members  of  the 
public  that  political  connections  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  board. 
Furthermore,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  lay- 
men would  possess  the  background  and  ob- 
jectivity rqulred  for  merit  selection  of  Judges. 
Professional  qualifications  are  matters  which 
would  seem  best  left  to  the  expertise  of  lead- 
ers of  the  bench  and  bar.  "Popularity"  of  a 
State  District  Judge,  for  example,  could  be 
a  major  factor  In  a  layman's  decision;  where- 
as, historians  tell  us  that  a  "good"  Judge 
or  a  "great"  judge  has  not  always  been  a 
"popular"  Judge. 

Reform,  which  is  change  for  the  better 
and  not  simply  change  for  the  sake  of 
change.  Is  needed  If  our  political  Institu- 
tions are  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
public  which  must  exist  in  a  democratic 
system.   Chief   Jtistlce   Warren   Burger   has 


spoken  out  strongly  for  reform  in  o\ir  Judicial 
system  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
need  for  both  fair  and  prompt  Justice.  The 
selection  of  judges  Is  a  very  Important  part 
of  the  judicial  reform  plctiue,  and  essentially 
this  means  a  process  which  will  merit  public 
confidence  that  professional  qualifications 
rather  than  political  connections  are  deter- 
minative in  Judicial  appointments.  I  believe 
this  Is  particularly  in^ortant  to  the  younger 
voters  of  the  nation  whose  Idealism  should 
be  matched  by  the  reforms  we  can  accom- 
plish. 

I  well  know  that,  during  Its  fifty-nine  years, 
the  American  Judicature  Society  and  its 
members  have  been  dedicated  to  reform  in 
our  system  of  Justice,  including  reform  In 
the  procediires  for  the  selection  and  retention 
of  Judges.  I  strongly  feel  that  reform — vol- 
untary though  it  must  be — in  the  exercise  of 
senatorial  courtesy  when  it  comes  to  ap- 
pointing members  of  the  federal  judiciary  Is 
a  major  step  that  should  be  taken  In  achiev- 
ing the  goal  to  which  you  are  dedicated — a 
goal  which  must  be  attained  If  ours  is  to  be 
a  "good"  society. 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  ACTION  ON 
DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grat- 
ified that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  has  reported  emergency 
legislation  to  end  the  dock  strike.  The 
legl^ti(m  before  us  today  is  vitally 
needed  to  end  a  strike  which  has  caused 
grave  harm  to  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  Government 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously  involving  it- 
self in  the  collective  btirgaining  process. 
But  in  this  case,  when  the  damage  to  the 
economy  is  so  great  and  the  national  In- 
terest is  so  clearly  Involved,  I  feel  the 
Congress  must  act  and  with  dispatch. 

Although  the  current  dock  strike  has 
had  repercussions  on  all  pcu-ts  of  the 
American  economy,  its  impact  on  Ameri- 
can farmers  has  been  particularly  great. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  has  testi- 
fied that  the  dock  strike  cost  American 
farmers  $750  million  in  lost  export  sales 
in  1971,  compared  to  the  same  period  in 
1970.  These  lost  sales  are  continuing  at 
the  present  time.  Every  day  that  the 
strike  continues,  the  American  farmer 
will  be  hurt.  This  is  especially  crucial  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  wliich  is  the  largest 
agricultural  exporting  State  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  dock  strike  is  resulting  not  only 
in  lost  export  sales,  but  also  in  reduced 
farm  prices,  increased  marketing  costs, 
and  spoiled  crops.  The  depaidability  of 
the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  is  being  severely 
damaged.  Countries  which  formerly 
bought  American  agricultural  commod- 
ities are  now  turning  to  other  coimtrles, 
such  as  Canada  and  Australia,  for  their 
food  requirements.  Markets  lost  now  by 
American  farmers  may  never  be  re- 
gained. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  act 
today.  We  must  pass  the  President's  spe- 
cial legislation  to  end  the  current  dock 
strike  and  then  move  on  at  the  earliest 
time  to  pass  legislation  to  establish 
procedures  to  deal  with  all  such  disputes 
in  the  future.  We  must  insure  that  we 
prevent  such  crippling  strikes  in  the  fu- 
tiire.  I  commend  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Javits,  Senator  Williams,  and  Senator 
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Packwood.  for  their  diligent  efforts  to- 
ward this  end. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  certain 
material  on  the  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  8,  1072] 
HovsK  Unit,  Senate  Are  Set  to  Act  Todat 
To  Speed  an  End  to  Pacitic  Dock  Striks 
Washington. — The  Senate  Is  expected  to 
take  up  legislation  that  would  force  a  set- 
tlement of  the  West  Coast  dock  strike. 

But  quick  action  will  be  required  of  both 

the  Senate  and  House  If  Congress  Is  to  pass 

Btrlke-settUng    legislation    before    the    law- 

-  makers  head  home  tomorrow  night  for  the 

long  Lincoln  Day  recess. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  meets  today  to 
consider  sending  a  bill  aimed  at  resolving  the 
dispute  directly  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

In  San  Francisco,  negotiations  were  con- 
tinuing between  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  and 
the  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  the  em- 
ployers' bargaining  group. 

The  bill  scheduled  for  floor  action  tn  the 
Senate  today  was  cleared  yesterday  by  the 
Labor  Committee.  It's  basically  similar  to  the 
legislation  proposed  by  President  Nlzon  Jan. 
21  for  settling  the  strike,  with  one  exception. 
The  Senate  bill  would  permit  the  parties  to 
choose  an  arbitrator,  or  panel  of  arbitrators, 
to  fashion  a  binding  settlement  instead  of 
leaving  the  selection  to  the  Secretary  of 
liabor. 

Labor  Committee  Chairman  Harrison  Wil- 
liams (D.  N.J.)  and  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of  New 
York,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  panel. 
Bald  the  Senate  Is  expected  to  take  up  the  bill 
this  afternoon.  Both  agreed  the  Senate  cotUd 
complete  action  on  the  bill  before  tomorrow's 
recess,  but  they  declined  to  make  flrm  predic- 
tions about  flLnal  congressional  passage. 

The  Nixon  administration  proposal,  which 
will  be  one  of  the  possibilities  mulled  by  the 
Ho\ise  Rules  Committee  this  morning,  would 
halt  the  walkout  and  emp>ower  a  three-mem- 
ber panel  of  arbitrators,  picked  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  impose  a  settlement  within 
40  days  of  its  selection.  The  arbitrators' 
settlement  woiQd  remain  In  effect  for  at  lecut 
18  months. 

The  Senate  version  would  put  pressure  on 
the  parties  to  chose  a  single  arbitrator  within 
three  days  of  the  bill's  enactment.  If  that 
were  impossible,  the  legislation  spells  out  a 
complicated  process  in  which  a  federal  Judge 
would  pick  either  a  single  arbitrator,  or  name 
the  chairman  of  a  three-member  arbitration 
panel. 

There  were  Indications  that  the  procedure 
was  calculated  to  encourage  the  parties  to 
pick  San  Francisco  arbitrator  Sam  Kagle  to 
settle  their  dispute.  Mr.  Kagle  was  called  Into 
the  talks  by  mutual  agreement  last  week  to 
serve  as  a  mediator. 

Events  were  more  confused  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol  yesterday.  A  House  Labor 
subcommittee  cleared  a  measure  that  would 
authorize  President  Nixon  to  go  into  federal 
court  to  seek  an  Injunction  halting  portions 
of  the  ILWU  strike  that  are  holding  up  mUi- 
tary  goods,  agricultural  cargo  and  shipments 
to  and  from  Hawaii. 

The  f\ill  House  Labor  Committee  will  meet 
this  morning  to  consider  the  measiire.  But  it 
can't  send  the  legislation  to  the  floor  for  at 
least  six  days  without  unanimous  consent, 
committee  sources  said,  and  that  isnt  likely 
to  happen,  they  indicated. 

This  means  any  hope  for  speedy  Rouse 
action  probably  rests  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mitee.  Provoked  by  what  they  believed  was 
the  Labor  Committees'  slow  action  on  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  House  GOP  leaders  and 
some  farmstate  Democrats  are  pressing  the 
Ttvlea  Conunlttee  to  take  the  legislation  out 
of  the  Labor  Committee's  hands  and  bring 


It  directly  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  But  late 
yesterday,  there  apparently  was  little  con- 
sensus on  what  bill  would  be  best. 

Backers  of  the  administration's  bill  were 
the  ones  who  Initially  pressed  for  Riiles  Com- 
mittee action.  But  one  nosecount  indicates 
there  are  seven  votes  committed  to  the  NUon 
bUl  and  seven  against  it  on  the  16-member 
committee.  It's  understood  the  swing  vote 
could  be  that  of  Hawaii  Democrat  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  who  may  come  up  with  his  own 
alternative. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8.  1972] 

Panel  Votes  To  End  Dock  Stukz 

(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  last  night  unanimously  approved 
President  Nixon's  emergency  legislation  to 
end  the  West  Coast  dock  strike,  with  only 
minor  revisions  in  the  administration's  plan 
for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Acting  at  6  p.m.  at  a  closed  meeting  that 
lasted  aU  afternoon,  the  Senate  panel  revived 
the  prospects  that  Congress  may  force  an  end 
to  the  seven-month-old  docks  dispute  be- 
fore breaking  Wednesday  afternoon  for  a 
Lincoln's  Birthday  recess. 

EarUer  in  the  day,  a  House  Labor  Sub- 
mlttee  rejected  the  administration  bill  and 
approved  a  substantiaUy  weaker  measure 
that  would  force  only  a  partial  resumption  of 
work  on  the  waterfront  for  60  days  while 
negotiations  between  shippers  and  long- 
shoremen continued. 

That  measure,  sponsored  by  subcommittee 
chairman  Prank  Thompson  Jr.  (D-N.J.),  is 
expected  to  come  before  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  this  morn- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  powerful 
House  Rules  Committee  will  meet  this  morn- 
ing to  consider  rushing  the  administration 
bill  to  the  House  floor  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson,  con- 
tinuing the  administration's  pressure  on 
Congress  to  end  the  strike,  issued  a  state- 
ment last  night  denouncing  the  Thompson 
bill  as  "clearly  unsatisfactory." 

He  implored  Congress  once  again  to  adopt 
the  administration  approach. 

In  San  Francisco,  meanwhile,  negotiators 
for  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  (PMA) 
and  the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  (ILWU)  were  report- 
ed to  be  striving  for  an  agreement  that  would 
circumvent  congressional  action. 

Congressional  leaders  in  both  parties  said 
they  would  prefer  to  drop  all  legislation  if 
a  voluntary  settlement  of  the  strike  can  be 
reached. 

They  were  skeptical,  however,  of  new  re- 
ports that  the  PMA  and  ILWU  were  "terribly 
close"  to  resolving  all  issues  remaining  in 
dispute. 

"We  have  been  terribly  close  before,"  said 
Rep.  John  Dellenback  (R-Ore.) .  chief  sponsor 
of  the  administration  bill  In  the  House. 

Unless  the  shippers  and  dock  workers 
reach  agreement  by  early  this  morning,  they 
may  be  unable  to  have  a  settlement  pact 
endorsed  by  both  sides  before  Congress  acts. 

Testifying  before  the  House  end  Senate 
committees  last  week.  Harry  Bridges,  presi- 
dent of  the  ILWU,  suggested  that  the  long- 
shoremen might  defy  the  Administration  bUl 
If  passed  In  its  original  form. 

Thompson,  who  spoke  with  Bridges  after 
the  subcommittee  session  yesterday  morn- 
ing, said  the  union  leader  also  opposed  even 
the  limited  retum-to-work  legislation 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee. 

Edmund  J.  Flynn,  president  of  PMA,  on 
the  other  hand,  endorsed  the  administration 
proposal  last  week,  saying  collective  bar- 
gaining had  failed. 

The  administration  bill,  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  last  night, 
would  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration 
over  a  40-da7  period,  with  even  those  Issues 


already  agreed  upon  by  the  shippers  and 
longshoremen  opened  for  renegotiation. 

The  arbitration  board's  findings  woiild  be 
binding  for  at  least  18  months,  but  no  more 
than  24  months,  and  the  wage  Increase  for 
the  longshoremen  would  be  exempt  from  ap- 
proval by  the  Pay  Board. 

At  the  Insistence  of  Democrats  on  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  however,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  arbitrators  would  be  selected  by 
the  parties  to  the  docks  dispute  themselves, 
rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

If  the  parties  could  not  agree  on  a  panel, 
the  arbitrators  would  be  chosen  by  the  chief 
judge  of  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California. 

The  Senate  bUl  also  drops  the  Teamsters 
Union  from  the  compulsory  arbitration  plan. 
The  administration  originally  proposed 
that  the  Teamsters  be  included  since  they 
are  in  dispute  with  the  longshoremen  over 
who  should  perform  some  of  the  woA  on 
container  shipping  at  West  Coast  ports. 

Thompson's  bill,  in  contrast,  rejects  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  provides  only  that 
the  government  may  seek  court  action  "to 
enjoin  such  portion  of  a  strike  or  lockout 
concerning  military  cargoes,  agricultxiral  car- 
goes  and  shipments  to  and  from  Hawaii"  for 
60  days. 

Any  such  court  action  would  require  a 
finding  that  "the  national  health  or  safety" 
is  endangered  and  would  permit  negotiations 
to  continue  during  the  injunction.  Any  wage 
settlement  reached  would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Pay  Board. 

The  preamble  to  Thompson's  bill  notes 
that  "partial  operation  of  the  Industry  will 
.  .  .  permit  the  major  part  of  the  strike  or 
lock-out  to  continue." 

Thompson's  bill  was  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee on  a  6  to  1  vote  after  a  brief 
open  session,  with  only  Dellenback  voting 
against  It  on  grounds  that  it  was  "purely 
cosmetic." 

The  two  other  Republicans  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  and 
Ogden  R.  Held  of  New  York,  voted  "present." 
Earlier,  the  subcommittee  voted  6  to  3 
along  strict  party  lines  to  reject  the  admin- 
istration bill. 

Thompson  said  of  hla  bUl,  "cosmetic  or 
not,  it  wUl  do  the  job"  of  getting  essential 
commodities  to  and  from  Hawaii  and  permit- 
ting U.S.  agriculttiral  exports  to  be  shipped 
overseas. 

The  Senate  committee  acted  after  a  morn- 
ing caucus  of  its  Democratic  members,  who 
overruled  chairman  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr. 
(D-NJ.)  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  any  com- 
piUsory  arbitration  legislation  from  reaching 
the  Senate  floor. 

Congressional  sources  said  later  that  only 
Williams  and  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.L) 
held  the  line  against  the  administration 
bill. 

Twice  during  their  aftemoon-Iong  session, 
the  Democratic  majority  on  the  committee 
emerged  from  the  meeting  room  to  caucus. 
The  second  caucus  was  prompted  by  the 
threat  of  Sen.  Bob  Packwood  (R.-Ore.)  to 
use  the  emergency  dock  strike  legislation  as 
a  vehicle  for  bringing  up  on  the  Senate  floor 
the  administration's  long-range  legislation  to 
end  transportation  strikes. 

That  administration  bill  has  been  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Conunlttee  for  two  years. 
To  the  chagrin  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
conunlttee.  Including  ranking  Republican 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York,  a  defiant  Pack- 
wood  said  after  yesterday's  meeting  that  he 
would  attempt  to  force  consideration  of  the 
long-range  bUl  by  the  Senate  today. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDINO 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
great  pleasure  In  extending  my  con- 
gratulations to  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing on  the  occasion  of  its  21st  annlver- 
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sary.  This  remarkable  program,  which 
seeks  to  promote  international  under- 
standing by  sponsoring  world-wide  stu- 
dent exchange  programs,  began  its  activ- 
ities in  1951  by  selecting  75  Qerman 
teenagers  for  placement  in  American 
families  in  the  £>etroit  area.  Since  1951, 
the  organization  has  greatly  expanded 
its  efforts.  Youth  for  Understanding 
now  gives  high  school  graduates  the  op- 
portunity to  i>articipate  in  a  13th 
year  abroad  program,  placing  them  with 
host  families  in  foreign  countries  to 
study  at  foreign  secondary  schools.  For 
college  students,  the  program  offers  the 
opportunity  to  tour  Europe  on  special 
study  programs.  For  musically  inclined 
students,  Youth  for  Understanding  spon- 
sors a  chorale,  a  string  ensemble  and  a 
wind  ensemble  which  travel  on  concert 
tours  each  summer. 

Over  30,000  students  from  45  foreign 
countries  have  now  participated  in  Youth 
for  Understanding  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, American  students  from  42  States 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand their  horizons  through  interna- 
tional living  experiences. 

I  commend  Youth  for  Understanding 
for  its  fine  efforts  to  promote  interna- 
tional understanding  and  world  peace 
and  wish  it  continued  success  in  the 
years  to  come. 


SENATOR  MILLER  SPEAKS  ON  TAX 
REFORM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mn,LER)  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Reform 
in  the  Taxation  of  Foundations"  at  the 
ISghth  Annual  Conference  on  Federal 
Tax  Problems  of  Nonprofit  Organiza- 
tions which  was  held  at  the  Washington- 
Hilton  Hotel  under  the  auspices  of  Or- 
ganization Management,  Inc. 

Senator  Miller  outlined  the  problems 
which  Congress  sought  to  meet  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  in  a  particularly 
knowledgeable  way  because  of  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Senate  Ptoance  Committee 
and  the  conference  committee  which 
produced  the  final  version  of  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retorm  in  the  Taxation  07  Foundattonb 
(By  Jack  Milleb,  U£.  Senator,  Iowa) 

Two  years  ago,  you  graciously  honored  me 
with  an  opportunity  to  speak  at  this 
luncheon.  I  undertook  then  to  analyze  the 
major  problem  areas  of  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  private  foundations. 

What  I  wotild  like  to  do  today  Is  rettim 
to  those  major  problem  areas  and  discuss 
what  the  Congress  did  about  them. 

Let  me  rep>eat  two  premises  which  I  set 
forth  in  that  address  and  which,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  underglrded  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. First,  our  public  policy  long  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  that  private  philan- 
thropy should  be  encouraged  through  tax  ex- 
emptions for  charitable  organizations  and 
tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  such 
organizations.  Otherwise,  the  legitimate  ac- 
tivities of  these  organizations  would  have 
to  be  taken  over  by  government.  Second,  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  such  tax  exemptions 
and  tax  deductions  should  be  matched  by  a 
reasonably  concurrent  benefit  to  the  chari- 
table purpose. 


8CLF-DEAI.ING 

In  my  statement  two  years  ago,  I  said:  "IX 
would  appear  that  self -dealing  transactions 
have  no  relevance  to  the  purposes  of  tax 
exemption  for  foundations  and  tax  deduc- 
tions for  donors,  and  the  conclusion  is  clear 
that  present  law  does  not  prevent  them. 
Moreover,  since  we  are  talking  about  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  foundations 
and  donors,  the  benefits  to  charity  and  the 
public  Interest  (not  to  mention  public  sup- 
port of  foundations)  from  a  tightening  of 
the  law  would  seem  to  outweigh  any  losses 
which  might  result  from  such  action."  I  also 
noted  that  limitations  in  the  law  as  it  then 
stood — ^prohibiting  loans  by  a  foundation  to 
a  donor  which  do  not  have  adequate  secur- 
ity and  do  not  bear  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest,  or  substantial  purchases  of  prop- 
erty by  a  foundation  from  a  donor  for  more 
than  an  adequate  consideration — were  ter- 
ribly difficult  and  time-consuming  to  ad- 
minister. 

To  minimize  the  need  to  apply  such  sub- 
jective arms-length  standards,  to  avoid  the 
temptation  to  misuse  private  foundations 
for  noncharltable  pxuposes,  to  provide  a  more 
rational  relationship  between  sanctions  and 
Improper  acts,  and  to  make  it  more  practical 
to  properly  enforce  the  law,  the  Finance 
Committee  went  along  with  the  House  in  re- 
moving private  foundations  from  the  arm's- 
length  self -dealing  requirements  and.  In  pro- 
hibiting self -dealing  altogether. 

The  specific  transactions  between  a  private 
foundation  and  a  disqualified  person  which 
are  now  prohibited  are : 

1.  The  sale,  exchange,  or  leasing  of  prop- 
erties; 

2.  Lending  of  money  or  extension  of  credit; 

3.  Furnishing  of  goods,  services,  or  facul- 
ties; 

4.  Payment  of  compensation; 

6.  Transfer  to  or  use  by,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  disqualified  persons  of  the  income  or 
assets  of  a  private  foundation;  and 

6.  Agreement  by  a  private  foimdation  to 
make  any  payment  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty to  a  government  official  (other  than  an 
agreement  to  employ  such  individual  for  cer- 
tain periods  after  termination  of  government 
service) . 

The  Senate  added  a  seventh  category, 
namely:  pajrment  by  a  private  foundation  of 
the  taxes  imposed  upon  any  disqualified  per- 
son for  engaging  in  self-dealing.  This  was 
dropped  by  the  Conference  Committee  as 
already  covered  by  the  prohibition  against 
the  transfer  for  the  benefit  of  a  disqualified 
person  of  income  or  assets  of  a  private 
foundation.  The  Senate  Finance  Conunlttee 
Report  also  noted  that  "use  by,  or  for  the 
benefit  of,"  a  disqualified  person  may  con- 
sist of  securities  piu'chases  or  sales  In  the 
open  market  by  a  foundation  in  order  to  ma- 
nipulate the  prices  of  the  securities  to  the 
advantage  of  a  disqualified  person. 

The  House  and  Senate  were  in  harmony 
over  establishing  a  graduated  series  of 
sanctions  against  the  self-dealer  and  against 
a  foundation  manager  who  willfully  engage 
In  the  prohibited  transactions.  In  the  case 
of  willftil  repeated  acts  or  a  willful  and 
fiagrant  act,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
can  require  the  foundation  either  to  pay  back 
to  the  Oovemment  the  income,  estate,  and 
gift  tax  benefits  (with  interest)  which  the 
foundation  and  all  of  Its  substantial  con- 
tributors had  received;  or  it  can  require  the 
foundation  to  distribute  all  of  its  assets  to  a 
public  charity  or  to  operate  as  a  public 
charity.  Also,  a  foundation  from  engaging  in 
self -dealing. 

DEI.AT  IN  BENEFIT  TO  CHABITT 

My  comments  two  years  ago  Included  the 
following:  "Inasmuch  as  charitable  luider- 
takings  are  looked  upon  with  favor  becattse 
government  would  otherwise  have  to  assume 
the  burden,  it  would  be  logical  to  expect  that 
a  current  tax  deduction  for  a  contribution  to 
a  foundation,  or  exemption  from  tax  of  a 


foundation's  current  Income,  both  of  which 
result  In  loss  of  revenue  to  the  government, 
woiild  be  accompanied  by  a  current  benefit  to 
charitable  activities.  .  .  .  The  1950  Act  sought 
to  deal  with  the  problem  by  denying  tax 
exempt  status  to  an  otherwise  qualifying 
orgaiiizatlon  for  the  year  that  its  accumu- 
lated Income  Is  imreasonable  in  amount  or 
duration,  used  to  a  substantial  degree  for 
purposes  other  than  charity,  or  invested  In 
such  manner  as  to  Jeopardize  the  carrying 
out  of  charitable  activities."  As  in  the  case 
of  the  self-dealing  provisions,  I  noted  the 
administrative  difficulty  in  enforcing  stand- 
ards of  "unreasonable"  and  "substantial"  as 
a  result  of  which  there  were  problems  of 
foundation  lending  to  private  parties, 
foundation  speculation,  and  "capitalizing  on 
the  tax  exemption." 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Senate  and 
House  agreed  to  opt  for  simplified  admin- 
istration by  providing  that,  to  avoid  tax,  a 
private  foundation  must  distribute  ALL  net 
income  (other  than  net  long  term  capital 
gains)  currently,  with  graduated  sanctions 
for  failure  to  distribute:  and  with  the  further 
requirement  that  not  less  than  the  following 
annual  payouts  be  made:  4%  percent  of  In- 
vestment assets  for  1972,  5  percent  for  1973. 
6V4  percent  for  1974,  and  6  percent  for  1976 
and  later  years.  However,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  adjust  the  rate 
prospectively  from  time  to  time  based  on 
changes  in  money  rates  and  investment  yields 
using  as  the  standard  the  6  percent  rate  In 
relationship  to  rates  and  yields  for  1969.  The 
lower  payout  rates  for  1972,  1973,  and  1974 
wotild  be  adjusted  proportionately.  We  made 
It  clear  that  these  mlnlmiim  payout  require- 
ments do  not  preclude  a  foundation  from 
investing  in  low-yield  Investments;  but,  If 
it  does  so.  It  may  have  to  sell  capital  assets 
In  order  to  meet  the  payout  requirements. 
Also,  the  words  "payout"  or  "distribute"  in- 
clude distributions  to  a  foundation  or  public 
charity,  direct  expendltiues  for  charitable 
ptirposes,  and  costs  of  assets  used  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Assets  used  directly  for  the  active  conduct 
of  the  foundation's  exempt  purposes  are  not 
Included  In  the  investment  iMse  for  comput- 
ing the  minimum  payout  requirement.  Pay- 
outs in  excess  of  the  minimum  can  be  car- 
ried forward  to  be  applied  against  required 
payouts  for  the  next  five  years.  The  payout 
must  be  made  in  the  year  in  which  the  foun- 
dation's income  is  received  or  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  except  that  It  may  be  set  aside 
(with  advance  approval  of  IRS)  for  periods 
of  up  to  five  years  for  certain  major  projects 
where  relatively  long-term  grants  must  be 
made  to  asstu'e  continuity  of  projects  or 
where  the  continuity  of  a  matching  grant 
program  Is  involved.  An  additional  year's  de- 
lay In  benefit  to  charity  can  be  obtained  If 
the  foundation  makes  a  payout  to  another 
private  foundation  or  Sec.  601(c)  (3)  exempt 
organization  If  the  funds  so  distributed  are 
used  for  charitable  purposes  by  the  end  of 
the  taxable  year  after  the  year  of  receipt  by 
the  donee  organization.  Ttie  donee  cannot.  In 
turn,  obtain  a  further  year's  delay  by  foUow- 
Ing  the  same  procedure. 

Provisions  for  penalties  for  repeated  ot 
flagrant  violations  are  the  same  as  those  for 
self -dealing  violations. 

roUNDATION   INVOLVEMENT   IN    BTTSINXSS 

I  noted  two  years  ago  that  there  were  four 
policy  problems  In  this  area:  (1)  unfair  com- 
petition with  taxpaylng  businesses;  (2)  pos- 
sibilities for  subtle  and  varied  forms  of  self- 
dealing  not  readily  covered  by  legislation; 
(3)  deferral  of  charitable  benefits  through 
accumulations  by  the  business  itself  rather 
than  by  the  foundation,  and  (4)  preoccupa- 
tion of  officers  and  directors  of  a  foundation 
with  business  rather  than  charitable  activi- 
ties for  which  the  tax  break  accorded  founda- 
tions was  Intended.  And  I  pointed  out  that 
action  by  Congress  In  1060  to  tax  the  un- 
related business  Income  of  foundations  and 
to  remove  the  Immunity  formerly  enjoyed  by 
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so-called  "f«eder"  organlzatlonA  had  not  re- 
solved tbe  problem  of  competition  with  tax- 
paying  buslneases.  For  example,  because  con- 
trlbutlonfl  to  foimdatlons  are  deductible, 
capitalization  or  foundation  business  could 
be  achieved  with  tax-free  dollars  rather  than. 
as  In  the  case  of  other  business,  after-tax 
dollars. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  vlgoroualy 
declined  to  go  along  with  the  House  limita- 
tions Insofar  as  they  pertained  to  existing 
holdings.  The  House  proposed  to  limit  to 
ao  percent  the  combined  ownership  of  a  cor- 
poration's voting  stock  which  may  be  held 
In  the  future  by  a  foundation  and  all  dis- 
qualified persona  together,  with  the  proviso 
that  If  it  oould  be  demonstrated  that  some 
unrelated  party  has  effective  control  over  the 
business,  the  20  percent  limit  Is  raised  to  36 
percent.  We  changed  this  to  permit  a  hold- 
ing of  up  to  50  percent  in  the  case  of  exist- 
ing holdings.  We  added  a  provision  that  stock 
in  a  passive  holding  company  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  "b\islness  holding";  rather,  the 
foundation  Is  treated  as  owning  only  ita 
proportionate  share  of  the  underlying  asaets 
of  the  holding  company.  We  also  provided 
that  passive  investments  generally  are  not 
to  be  considered  business  holdings — for  ex- 
ample bonds,  or  stock  In  a  company  which 
Itself  receives  Income  in  the  nature  of  a  roy- 
alty. And  we  further  provided  that  bxislnees 
holdings  do  not  include  Investments  In  small 
btislnesses  in  central  cities  or  in  corporations 
which  are  formed  to  assist  in  neighborhood 
renovation  In  connection  with  a  foundation's 
charitable   program. 

The  House  went  along  with  a  more  liberal 
approach  to  existing  holdings,  but  It  was  over 
the  divestiture  rules  that  the  principal  argu- 
ments arose.  The  House  bill  called  for  dives- 
titure to  reach  the  30  percent  (or  35  per- 
cent) holding  requirement  within  10  years, 
with  Interim  requirements  of  progressive 
partial  divestiture  at  the  end  of  2  years  and 
6  years.  The  Senate  changed  this  to  provide 
that  If  existing  holdings  exceed  60  percent, 
there  would  be  10  years  allowed  for  divesti- 
ture down  to  60  percent;  and  if  the  holdings 
exceeded  75  percent,  an  additional  5  years 
would  be  allowed.  If  the  holdings  were  be- 
tween 20  and  50  percent,  no  divestiture 
would  be  required,  but  no  additional  hold- 
ings would  be  permitted. 

The  Conference  Committee  reached  this 
compromise:  Where  existing  holdings  are  in 
excess  of  50  percent  but  not  In  excess  of  75 
percent,  ten  years  will  be  allowed  to  get 
down  to  50  percent.  If  the  holdings  are  In 
excess  of  75  percent,  but  not  over  95  per- 
cent, 16  years  wiu  be  allowed  to  get  down 
to  50  percent.  If  the  foundation  Itself  holds 
over  95  percent  of  a  corporation's  stock,  20 
years  will  be  allowed  to  get  down  to  50  per- 
cent. If,  at  the  end  of  the  10,  16,  and  20  year 
periods  provided  for,  the  foundation  and  all 
dlaquallfled  persons  combined  have  holdings 
that  do  not  exceed  50  percent,  and  If  the 
foundation's  own  share  does  not  exceed  25 
percent,  no  further  divestiture  is  required. 
If  the  fotindatlon's  share  exceeds  26  percent, 
and  the  disqualified  persons  combined  hold 
no  more  than  2  percent,  the  foundation's 
holdings  within  the  60  percent  rule  can 
exceed  26  percent,  but  It  must  get  Its  hold- 
ings down  to  35  percent  within  another  15 
years.  If  the  foundation's  share  exceeds  26% 
and  disqualified  persons  combined  hold  more 
than  2%,  the  foundation  must  divest  suffi- 
ciently to  get  down  to  25%. 

I  realize  these  conference  provisions  are 
somewhat  complicated.  I  personally  authored 
the  Senate  amendment  In  this  area  and  quite 
naturally  regarded  It  as  both  perfect  and  in- 
finitely better  than  the  House  provisions. 
However,  one  learns  In  a  Conference  with 
the  House— especUUy  with  Wilbur  Mills 
chairing  the  Conference — that  Improvement 
over  House  provisions  rather  than  perfec- 
tion is  an  achievement. 


FAMILY  USB  OF  rOUNSATIONS 

In  my  discussion  of  two  years  ago,  I  noted 
that  some  taxpayers  had  contributed  voting 
stock  In  a  corporation,  which  their  family 
controls,  to  a  foundation  which  the  family 
also  controls;  that  they  had  received  Income 
and  gift  tax  deductions  for  the  donations,  cut 
down  their  estate  tax,  and  secured  tax-free 
control  of  a  corporation  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  by  later  shifting  control  of 
the  foundation  to  them.  It  was  my  reaction 
that  any  abuses  In  such  situations  relating 
to  self -dealing,  excessive  Investment  in  busi- 
ness, and  delay  in  benefit  to  charity  could 
be  dealt  with  regardless  of  who  the  con- 
tributors are  or  who  controls  a  fotmdatlon 
or  business.  Instead  of  condemning  family- 
type  foundations  per  se  as  Treasury  had  ap- 
parently felt  at  one  time.  This  Is  exactly  the 
way  we  met  the  situation. 

TINANCIAI.  TBANSACnONS  UmtKLATKO  TO  CRARI- 
TABI,X    rtTNCnONS 

One  of  the  problem  areas  I  discussed  here 
was  foundation  lending  to  private  parties — 
not  In  the  self-dealing  category — which 
bears  no  relationship  to  the  needs  of  charity 
for  protection  of  the  foundation's  Invest- 
ments. The  House  and  Senate  agreed  to  pro- 
hibit Investments  of  corpvis  of  a  fovindatlon 
In  a  manner  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
carrying  out  of  Its  exempt  purposes  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  "prudent  man"  rule.  How- 
ever, we  made  it  clear  that  a  program-related 
Investment,  such  as  low-interest  or  interest- 
free  loans  to  needy  students,  high  risk  in- 
vestments In  low-income  housing,  and  loans 
to  small  businesses  where  conunerclaJ  credit 
Is  not  available,  is  still  permitted.  There  are 
sanctions  provided  for  violation. 

Two  other  problems  areas  I  discussed  were 
"capitalizing  upon  the  tax  exemption"  and 
investment  in  unproductive  property.  I  be- 
lieve we  covered  these  problems  adequately 
under  the  new  minimum  payout  require- 
ments. 

I  also  called  attention  to  the  problem  of 
expenditures  of  foundations  which  were  of 
questionable  "charitable,"  "scientific,"  'lit- 
erary," or  "educational"  value.  We  sought  to 
deal  with  this  problem  In  the  1969  Act. 

The  standards  of  permissible  political  and 
legislative  activity  iinder  prior  law  were  quite 
vague  and  subjective;  and  so-called  "educa- 
tional grants"  had,  upon  investigation,  some- 
times turned  out  to  be  more  In  the  nature 
of  paid  vacations  abroad.  One  of  the  re- 
sponses of  Congress  was  to  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  incurring  of  exx>ensee  in  connection 
with  local  campaigns  or  other  attempts  to 
infiuence  legislation  through  an  attempt  to 
affect  the  opinion  of  the  general  public;  also 
to  prohibit  direct  attempts  to  persuade  mem- 
bers of  legislative  bodies  or  government  em- 
ployees to  take  particular  positions  on  speci- 
fic legislative  Issues,  except  in  the  course  of 
technical  advice  or  assistance  fximlshed  In 
answer  to  a  written  request  from  a  legislative 
oommlttee  or  similar  body,  rather  than  from 
a  single  official.  The  Conference  Committee 
makes  it  clear  that  these  prohibitions  are 
not  to  prevent  the  examination  of  broad  so- 
cial, economic,  and  similar  problems  of  the 
type  the  government  could  be  expected  to 
deal  with  ultimately.  By  "broad"  we  did  not 
Intend  to  include  specific  matters  proposed 
for  legislative  action.  Nor  do  these  prohibi- 
tions preclude  making  available  the  results 
of  nonpartisan  analysis,  study,  or  research 
covering  such  subjects  as  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, population  growth,  and  the  welfare 
plctiire. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report 
proposed  to  exempt  from  these  prohibitions 
a  nonoofnmerelal  educational  broadcasting 
station's  operations  In  adherence  to  PCCs 
regulatlona  and  th«  fairness  doctrine;  also 
the  grants  by  a  private  foundation  to  such 
a  station  for  the  presentation  of  issues,  with- 
out editorializing,  in  accordance  with  the 
fairness  doctrine.  The  House  agreed. 


The  Bouse  bad  prcqxjsed  to  prohibit  voter 
registration  drives.  Bowever,  the  Senate  de- 
cided to  permit  such  activity  on  the  part 
of  501(c)(3)  subject  to  certain  guidelines. 
These  were  tightened  up  In  Confer- 
ence as  follows:  (1)  the  organisation's  prin- 
cipal activities  are  non-partisan;  (2)  the  or- 
ganization's activities  are  carried  out  In  five 
or  more  States;  (3)  not  over  50  percent  of  the 
organization's  support  1b  derived  from  groat 
Investment  VacatDB-,  (4)  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  support  (other  than  gross 
Uwestment  Inootne)  may  come  from  any  one 
exempt  organization  In  five  consecutive  years 
(this  was  calculated  to  preclude  undue  in- 
fluence by  such  a  supporting  organization); 
and  (6)  voter  registration  drive  contribu- 
tions may  not  be  subject  to  the  oondltioo 
that  they  axe  to  be  used  in  only  one  election 
period,  but  rather  are  for  a  continuing  type 
program. 

Congressman  Patman's  Ire,  over  the  FVwd 
Foiundatlon's  study  grants  totaling  (131,000 
for  travel  throughout  the  world  by  eight  staff 
members  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
was  soothed  by  a  provision  which  Imposes 
aanotions  on  the  mftiring  of  g;rants  to  In- 
dividuals unless  the  grantees  aje  chosen  in 
open  competition  or  on  some  other  objective 
and  nondiscriminatory  basis  in  accordance 
with  procedures  approved  In  advance  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Another  provision  requires  what  we  termed 
"expenditure  respwrisiblllty"  on  the  part  of 
a  private  foundation  with  respect  to  its 
grants  to  organizations,  other  than  public 
charities,  to  see  that  funds  are  spent  for 
the  purposes  of  the  grant  and  also  to  enable 
It  to  make  full  and  detaUed  reports  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  Our  report  sug- 
gested that  independent  audits  of  donee  or- 
ganizations covering  use  of  the  funds  would 
be  one  way  of  exercising  "expenditure  re- 
sponsibility." 

For  violation  of  these  provisions,  an  Initial 
sanction  is  Imposed  of  10  percent  of  the 
amount  Improperly  spent  plus  a  tax  of  2^^ 
percent  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  on  the 
foundation  manager  who  knowingly  made  the 
Improper  expenditure.  A  heavier  sanction  of 
100  percent  is  imposed  if  the  foundation  re- 
fuses to  correct  the  earlier  Improper  action  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible;  and  of  50  per- 
cent up  to  $10,000  on  the  manager  If  he 
refuses  to  agree  to  take  corrective  action. 
Penalties  for  repeated  or  flagrant  viola- 
tions are  essentially  the  same  as  those  apply- 
ing In  cases  of  self-dealing  or  violation  of 
the  payout  requirements. 

CONCLtrSION 

There  are,  of  course,  several  other  provi- 
sions in  the  new  Act  which  are  Important; 
the  excise  tax  on  Investment  income  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a  comprehensive  audit  system 
of  private  foundations  and  exempt  organiza- 
tions; more  comprehensive  reporting  and 
pubUclty  requirements  of  activities,  contrib- 
utors, and  highly-compensated  employees, 
and  repayment  to  the  government  of  tax 
benefits  upon  termination  of  an  exempt  or- 
ganization's status.  However,  I  have  covered 
what  I  hope  most  of  you  will  regard  as  both 
the  most  important  and  the  most  glamorous 
areas. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  our 
wide-ranging  changes  in  the  law  probably  are 
considered  unduly  harsh  In  certain  specific 
cases.  In  others,  a  trial  period  will  probably 
reveal  that  we  did  not  adequately  deal  with 
some  problem*  areas.  Such  results  are  Inevi- 
table when  there  is  a  change  In  philosophy, 
from  one  of  broad  provisions  which  leave  an 
almost  impossible  burden  of  discretion  upon 
the  admini::,trators,  to  specific  provlsians 
which  seek  to  lift  that  burden  from  the  ad- 
ministrators. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
net  result  will  be  avoidance  of  most  of  the 
abuses  which  seemed  to  be  getting  out  of 
hand,  with  the  Inevitable  result  of  loss  of 
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public  support.  Absent  the  abuses,  I  believe 
that  public  sup{>ort  will  be  assured. 

Meanwhile,  Treasury  has  no  proposals  for 
change,  and  most  of  us  feel  that  a  reasonable 
trial  period  of  two  or  three  years  will  be  re- 
quired before  any  changes  should  be  consid- 
ered. Congressman  Patman  has  retiu-ned  to 
his  favorite  subjects  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem, the  Senate  Is  engaged  in  a  filibuster. 
Senator  Rlbicoff  and  Oovernor  Reagan  have 
teamed  up  to  defeat  the  Administration's 
Welfare  Reform  bill,  and  it  looks  like  things 
may  get  back  to  normal  In  Ways  and  Means 
and  Senate  Finance,  whatever  that  means. 


CARL  HAYDEN 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reccmu)  has  thoughtfully  been  kept  open 
for  additional  tributes  to  former  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  who  passed  away  last 
month. 

Because  so  much  has  been  said  of  the 
Influence  on  Senator  Hayden  by  his  fa- 
ther, Charles  Hayden,  and  his  wife.  Nan 
Hayden,  that  it  would  be  appropriate.  In 
my  estimation,  to  include  r^sum^s  of 
both  of  these  wonderful  peoples  lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
r6sum6s  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
subsequently  be  included  in  the  Senate 
Document.  They  are  an  article  entitled 
"Charles  Trumbull  Hayden."  by  Bert 
Fireman,  and  an  article  about  Mrs.  Hay- 
den, by  Carolyn  Woodard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Mesa  Tribune,  Jan.  29, 1972) 

Wife  Died  in   1961;   Designed  State  Flag: 

Love,  Devotion  Shared  bt  Hatdbns 

(By  Carolyn  Woodward) 

As  public  funeral  services  are  held  today 
for  Sen.  Carl  Hayden  in  Orady  Oammage 
Auditorium  the  state  flag  vrUl  fly  at  half- 
mast  and  remind  the  knowing  that  It  was 
the  senator's  mate  of  63  years  who  designed 
It. 

Theirs  was  a  love  story  told  in  both  devo- 
tion to  each  other  and  their  country. 

The  romance  began  on  the  campus  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif,  where  the  senator  was  a  budding  foot- 
ball player  and  facing  his  first  and  only  elec- 
toral defeat.  He  lost  the  post  of  student 
body  president  by  Just  two  votee. 

He  loved  to  recall  his  first  glimpse  of  "Nan" 
In  the  fall  of  1899,  a  tall  good-looking  girl 
striding  across  the  campus  quad. 

A  mathematics  major,  Mrs.  Hayden  lived 
In  the  Kappa  Kappa  Oamma  sorority  house. 
One  of  her  sorority  sisters  and  classmates 
was  Lou  Henry  .  .  .  who  became  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  was  through  the  girls  that  Hoover 
and  Hayden  met  and  became  fast  friends. 

Bailie  Hayden,  the  senator's  sister,  lived  on 
campus  at  Stanford  and  was  another  girl 
ftlend  of  Nan's.  She  Invited  her  to  visit  the 
Hayden  ranch  and  the  whole  family  soon 
fell  In  love  with  her. 

Then  on  Feb.  16,  1908  Hayden  and  Nan 
were  married  In  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  The 
bridegroom  was  sheriff  of  Maricopa  County 
Mid  the  couple  honeymooned  at  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Just  a  few  days  after  their  fourth  wedding 
amilvcrsary  m  1912,  Hayden  was  elected  to 
wie  House  of  Representatives  as  the  state's 

nrst  Congressman. 

o.^T^'^'*''  "^^^  taught  school  at  Los  An- 
geiM  mgh  before  becoming  Mn.  Hayden,  de- 
raaea  to  buy  some  material  and  create  a 
nag  while  her  husband  attended  a  match  In 


The  legislature  adopted  the  exact  flag  as 
the  official  banner  Just  three  years  after  the 
state  was  bom. 

Affectionately,  the  senatcn^  referred  to  his 
mate  as  his  'pal"  and  "blocker."  He  said 
they  bought  their  first  car  In  1916,  a  four- 
cylinder  Overland.  When  It  would  stcJI  on 
a  hiU,  "Nan  would  Jump  off  the  running 
board  and  put  a  rock  under  a  irtieel  until 
the  engine  started  again." 

At  the  age  of  68,  Mrs.  Hayden  suffered 
a  stroke  and  untU  her  death  on  Jime  35, 
1961  required  round  the  clock  nursing 
service. 

One  of  these  nurses,  Florence  Titia,  has 
remained  with  the  Haydens  since  that  time. 
She  is  now  tenderly  putting  together  the 
couple's  mounds  of  scrapbooks,  correspond- 
ence and  cherished  mementoes. 

Like  the  note  from  Mamie  Elsenhower  In- 
viting Nan  to  a  buffet  luncheon.  Christmas 
greetings  from  LBJ  and  Lady  Bird,  the  Ken- 
nedys, Nixons  and  Agnews;  notes  from  FDR, 
Harry  Truman  and  Herbert  Hoover,  and  a 
letter  from  Jaqueline  Kennedy  expressing 
thanks  for  the  Senator's  part  In  securing 
funds  for  and  the  naming  of  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  was  Miss  Doll  who  watched  the  Hay- 
dens share  their  precious  hours  together 
at  the  capltol  and  at  home  In  Teinpe,  the 
way  "his  eyes  would  light  up  Just  to  hear 
her  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone 
line  .  .  .  and  the  way  he  would  say  to  her 
"kid,  you  can  have  anything  you  want'." 

Some  men  shrink  from  their  wives  when 
they  are  stricken  with  Illness,  remarked  Miss 
Doll,  but  the  Senator  and  his  wife  became 
"a  picture  of  love  and  devotion  that  few 
who  saw  wlU  ever  forget,"  wrote  one  admirer. 

Together  they  criss-crossed  the  country 
twice  a  year,  "the  senator  lending  her  phy- 
sical and  moral  suppOTt  of  the  sort  she  had 
so  often  given  him  In  his  senate  flghts." 

Craklbs  Tbumbull  Hayden 
(By  Bert  M.  Fireman) 
The  oldest  building  of  the  Anglo-American 
period  In  central  Arlaona  has  for  two  decades 
been  a  prospering  restaurant.  Far  from  de- 
grading the  historic  slgnlflcance  of  the  site, 
the  owners  of  the  popular  establishment  have 
capitalized  upon  its  heritage  without  reeort 
to  ugly  exploitation.  True,  with  typical  ex- 
aggeration of  the  advertising  art,  they  pro- 
claim with  variants  that  Monti's  La  Case 
Vieja,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  In  Tempe,  Is  a 
"bit  of  Americana,  the  original  birthplace  of 
Senator  Carl  Hayden."  One  may  wince  at 
the  syntax  and  redundancy  of  the  slogan 
but  examination  of  the  eetabllsment  is  more 
pleasing.  The  pioneer  mode  has  been  retained 
in  original  portions  of  the  building  erected 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  has  been  added 
thoughtfully  In  a  recent  enlargement.  The 
plastered  outside  adobe  walls  bear  Imperfec- 
tions of  Indigenous  workmen  as  contrasted 
to  the  slick  craftsmanship  of  neo-modern 
buildings  at  the  Arizona  State  UnlveiBlty  a 
half  mile  away. 

Beside  the  Salt  River,  wh«e  Tenyje  began, 
the  boyhood  home  of  Carl  Hayden  clings  to 
the  riverbank  and  nestles  close  to  the  twin 
eminences  of  the  Buttes  which  attracted  his 
father  to  the  location  in  1871.  Charles  Tnmi- 
bull  Hayden  was  then  a  Tucson  merchant 
Family  tradition  holds  that  on  a  business 
trip  from  the  Old  Pueblo  to  Presoott  he  was 
delayed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Salt  River, 
so  swoUen  by  spring  floods  that  he  could  not 
cross.  WhUe  waiting  for  the  flood  to  recede 
he  climbed  a  neaifcy  hill,  and  from  that  van- 
tage point  his  vision  and  perception  con- 
ceived the  advlsabUlty  of  erecting  a  water- 
powered  grist  mUl  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl  and 
a  ferry  to  carry  travelers  and  their  rigs  across 
the  river  when  it  was  In  flood. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  back  with  work- 
men, surveying  the  line  of  a  projected  canal 


and  erecting  a  shelter  of  willow  poles  and 
brush  that  soon  had  been  enlarged  Into  an 
adobe  house.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  steak 
house  called  La  Casa  VieJa — the  <Hd  house. 
Actually,  It  was  the  flrst  unit  of  the  structure 
that  became  a  rambling  manor  house  with 
the  passage  of  years.  That  initial  buUdlng  In 
1871  with  nearby  corrals  and  the  mlllslte  flist 
was  dubbed  Butte  City,  but  soon  was  being 
called  Hayden's  Perry  for  the  most  important 
facility  on  the  Salt  River  east  of  the  new 
farming  settlement  of  Phoenix.  The  larger  of 
the  twin  buttes  bears  the  name  officially  of 
Hayden's  Butte,  although  usuaUy  It  Is  called 
Tempe  Butte. 

La  Casa  VleJa  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
Mm  Avenue  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Salt 
River  bridge  at  Tempe.  Traffic  Is  heavy  at  the 
location,  with  VS.  highways  60  and  70 
passing  between  the  restaurant  and  Its  twin 
landmark  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
TTiere,  almost  anomalous  in  a  university 
town  so  far  from  the  nation's  grain  belt,  rise 
the  multiple  elevators  of  the  Hayden  Flour 
Mills.  Looking  eastward  as  a  pilot  does  on 
the  main  runway  of  Sky  Harbor  airport,  six 
miles  away,  the  white  elevators  and  build- 
ings of  the  mm  resemble  the  front  sight  of  a 
rifle  aimed  precisely  at  Hayden's  Butte. 
Planes  taking  off  foUow  the  bed  of  the  Salt 
River,  passing  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
above  and  north  of  La  Casa  VleJa  and  the 
Hayden  Four  Mills.  Each  time  a  Jet  plane 
thunders  into  the  sky  to  the  east,  the  stream- 
er of  smudge  it  leaves  behind  seems  to  punc- 
tuate the  lively  biographies  of  the  two  men, 
father  and  son,  whose  remarkable  achieve- 
ments and  careers  have  revolved  about  this 
site. 

Within  two  generations  for  the  Hayden 
famUy  the  fuU  span  of  the  history  of  the 
American  Southwest  has  unroUed.  The 
father,  buried  at  Double  Butte  Cemetery 
about  three  mUee  from  the  old  famUy  home, 
had  helped  create  that  pioneer  chapter  of 
Western  history  characterized  by  oxen  pull- 
ing wagonloads  of  merchandise  westward 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  more  than  120  years 
ago.  The  son,  who  served  longer  in  the  United 
States  Congress  than  anybody  in  our  national 
history — ^from  February  1912  to  January 
1969— recently  retired  to  Tempe,  flying  back 
to  his  birthplace  from  Washington  In  less 
than  half  a  day. 

The  splendid,  unprecedented  service  of 
Carl  Hayden  to  Arizona  as  Its  Representative 
m  Congress  from  1912  to  1926  and  as  United 
States  Senator  for  42  years  more  vsrlli  be  fdt 
In  Arizona  for  generations  to  come.  Revered 
beyond  the  strictures  of  partisanship  In  his 
native  state,  his  retirement  came  when  he 
was  91  years  old.  Returning  to  his  home  town, 
he  opened  an  office  in  the  handsome  new 
Ubrary  at  Arizona  State  University,  named 
the  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  Library  in 
honor  of  his  father.  TTiere,  surrounded  by 
mementoes  of  his  political  career,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  hobby  that  had  engaged 
his  leisure  during  the  fifty-seven  years  he 
^ent  in  Washington.  All  during  that  time 
Senator  Hayden  had  collected  Information 
about  the  pioneers  of  Arizona.  His  focus  was 
upon  these  residents  of  Arizona  listed  In  the 
federal  censuses  of  1860  and  1870  and  the 
specUl  census  of  1864  taken  a  few  months 
after  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  erected 
separate  from  New  Mexico.  These  pioneers 
who  Interested  Senator  Hayden  and  whose 
life  stories  he  has  collected  were  hie  father's 
contemporaries,  many  of  them  old  friends  of 
the  famUy  when  Carl  was  a  small  boy,  and 
visitors  to  their  home  in  Tempe. 

Senator  Hayden's  avid  appreciation  of  pio- 
neer accomplishments  Is  an  extension  of  his 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  father.  It  Is 
no  less  than  amazing  that  two  generaUons 
within  one  family  oould  encompass  and  be 
involved  in  such  a  wide  scope  of  regional  his- 
tory, from  the  days  of  Apache  terror  before 
the  Civil  War  to  times  of  racial  and  educa- 
tional unrest  during  the  unpopular  war  In 
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Vietnam.  Thla  was  In  part  due  to  the  longev- 
ity of  Senator  Hayden,  but  also  because  he 
was  a  child  of  a  September  marriage.  Sena- 
tor Hayden'B  father  was  52  years  old  and  his 
mother  34  when  Carl  was  bom.  By  then  his 
father  already  had  spent  30  years  on  the 
Western  frontier  In  Important  pioneering 
roles.  He  was  a  pioneer  among  pioneers,  well 
known  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Sea 
of  Cortez  as  a  freighter  and  a  Yankee  mer- 
chant. 

Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  was  bom  In  the 
little  village  of  Haydens  near  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut on  April  4,  1825.  "His  ancestors  were 
of  the  good  old  Puritan  stock  aoid  had  lived 
In  or  near  Windsor  for  seven  generations  be- 
fore him."  His  father  died  of  a  fever  when 
the  boy  was  only  six.  He  grew  up  on  a  small 
farm,  but  at  sixteen  began  clerking  In  a 
store  In  Warehouse  Point  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  At  nineteen  he  went  to  New  Tork 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  law  but  his  health 
falling  hUn  he  soon  afterwards  went  south 
by  sea  to  Old  Point  Comfort  near  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  and  there  engaged  himself 
In  teaching  school.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  returned  home  but  soon  left  for  the  West 
again,  this  time  over  the  Alleghenles  by  stage 
coach,  passing  through  Kentucky  where  he 
met  Henry  Clay  at  his  home.* 

Young  Hayden  continued  his  travels  to 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  where  he  taught  school 
the  following  winter.  Then,  slgnlflcantly,  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi  to  teach  near  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  where  by  sheer  force  he  sub- 
dued a  difficult  gang  of  boys.  Hayden  did  not 
relish  strife  In  the  classroom.  Abruptly,  he 
turned  hla  back  on  the  teaching  profession 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  entering  upon 
his  career  as  a  merchant  by  accepting  a  posi- 
tion as  clerk  In  the  store  of  William  O.  Moore 
at  Wayne  City,  Missouri. 

Missouri  nourished  In  the  commerce  that 
had  developed  with  the  opening  of  the  Sante 
Pe  Trail.  This  was  further  stimulated  by  the 
activity  of  the  Mexican  War  which  sent  Mis- 
souri Volunteers  all  the  way  to  California 
and  southward  Into  Mexico,  and  with  the 
increasing  caravans  of  travelers  moving  west- 
ward toward  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  along 
the  Oregon  Trail.  St.  Louis,  where  Hayden 
bad  first  paused,  had  become  the  pioneer 
trading  center  in  the  ojjenlng  of  the  Great 
West.  It  had  grown  strong  with  the  fur  trade 
and  as  the  central  hinge  of  steamer  com- 
merce on  the  heartland  river  systems  of  the 
Mississippi.  Missouri  and  Ohio.  By  the  time 
Hayden  reached  Missouri  the  fur  trade  was 
in  decline,  but  ordinary  trade  continued  to 
expand.  The  rlverbank  was  crowded  with 
goods  to  supply  restless  Americans  steam- 
ing southward  toward  emerging  Texas  or 
northwesterly  Into  the  Oregon  country.  Man- 
ifest destiny  now  was  the  doctrine  of  Ameri- 
can expansion.  Prom  pulsating  St.  Louis  the 
flow  of  g^oods  and  men  and  the  mainstream 
of  opportunity  lay  to  the  west.  Young  Hay- 
den moved  with  the  tide.  At  Independence, 
Missouri,  from  which  the  metropolis  of 
Kansas  City  grew,  he  worked  as  a  clerk,  care- 
fully noting  that  freighters  were  returning 
from  Sante  Pe  rich  with  profit  fnxn  the  New 
Mexicans'  passion  for  American  goods. 

Hayden  decided  to  give  up  the  security  of 
his  paid  Job  for  the  greater  risks  and  oppor- 
tunities of  trading  to  Santa  Pe.  He  ventured 
out  on  the  Trail  when  Its  courageous  wagon 
masters  were  the  Western  thrvist  of  American 
enterprise.  First  he  went  down  to  Santa  Pe 
as  the  representative  of  his  Missouri  mer- 
chant employer,  but  soon  afterwards  was 
shipping  his  own  goods  and  finally  bought 
his  own  wagons  and  more  than  a  dozen  span 
of  oxen  to  dare  the  dangers  of  Indian  raids 
and  extremes  of  weather  on  the  plains.  It 
was  a  calculated  risk,  that  could  yield  hand- 
some returns — If  one  retvimed. 

On  March  14,  1848,  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  accidental  discovery  of  gold  In  California 
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but  considerably  before  the  fact  was  known 
In  the  Midwest  or  East.  Hayden  wrote  to  his 
mother  from  Independence  that  he  planned 
two  trips  across  the  prairies  to  Santa  Pe  that 
summer.^  He  asked  her  to  purchase  and  ship 
to  him  by  J\me  Ist  If  possible,  an  order  of 
goods  that  Included  two  dozen  clocks,  a 
dozen  pair  each  of  hip  boots,  thick  boots, 
thick  shoes,  {ind  calf  boots,  pocket  diction- 
aries In  Spanish  and  English,  four  dozen 
playing  cards,  novels  of  the  day  and  other 
trade  goods — and  also  for  himself,  one  fine 
black  Italian  cravat,  one  pair  of  fine  kid 
gloves,  a  pair  of  suspenders  and  other  per- 
sonal Items. 

That  letter  was  a  testimonial  of  the  young 
man's  supreme  confidence  In  himself;  It  was 
also  a  token  of  Yankee  trading  ingenuity, 
and  a  prophesy  of  the  path  Charles  Trumbull 
Hayden  would  follow  for  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  to  be  a  trader  and  mer- 
chant, an  exponent  of  free  enterprise,  an  In- 
vestor and  builder,  a  man  of  thrift  and  also 
of  generosity,  a  iierson  of  great  vision  and 
foresight  but  sadly  one  also  to  suffer  many 
shattered  dreams.  A  pioneer  who  endured 
danger  and  personal  disaster,  Hayden  over- 
came these  odds  to  leave  Arizona  a  name 
everywhere  respected  and  revered — a  legacy 
more  valuable  than  his  physlclal  estate.  He 
was  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and 
by  the  one  son  whose  own  career  was  to  merit 
the  fond  hopes  that  his  father  bequeathed 
him  along  with  but  a  fraction  of  the  worldly 
goods  he  had  esuned. 

This  paper  can  do  no  more  than  barely  In- 
troduce the  highlights  of  Charles  Trumbull 
Hayden's  remarlcable  career.  Sadly,  no  biog- 
raphy— and  only  a  brief  newspaper  article  or 
two — have  been  published  which  attempt  to 
record  his  contributions  to  Arizona. 

Having  profited  by  his  foray  into  the  Santa 
Pe  trade,  Hayden  In  the  next  several  years 
penetrated  Into  the  Comanche  and  Seminole 
country  as  a  wagon  trader  In  the  closer  In- 
dian Territory.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth  when  again  he  turned  westward  to 
New  Mexico  In  the  mld-1860s.  The  next  year 
or  two  we  find  his  teams  and  wagons  coursing 
up  and  down  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  reach- 
ing the  Mesllla  Valley  and  even  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  Following  the  Gadsden  Purchase  and 
the  establishment  in  the  area  oT  mining  by 
the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company, 
we  find  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  arriving 
In  southern  Arizona  In  1858  on  the  first  over- 
land mall  coach.  Thereafter,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  was  an  Arlzonan,  but  never  a 
sedentary  one.  He  traveled  widely,  to  Ouay- 
mas  on  the  Q\ilf  of  California;  to  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco;  to  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 
cago; even  to  his  old  home  In  Connecticut 
with  stops  In  New  York  to  purchase  goods 
for  the  stores  he  established  everywhere  he 
saw  opportdnlty  beckoning. 

Hayden  Is  remembered  In  Arizona  mainly 
in  four  branches  of  enterprise:  As  a  miller, 
a  freighter,  a  merchant  and  a  farmer.  He  was 
an  Incomparable  entreprenetir.  It  was  as  a 
miller  that  he  made  his  greatest  success.  He 
established  the  Hayden  Mills,  a  landmark  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Salt  River  at  Tempe, 
and  ninety-eight  years  later  Arizona's  only 
major  fiour  mUl. 

As  a  freighter :  the  Hayden  teams  of  mules 
and  oxen  crisscrossed  the  Southwest  before 
there  were  roads  and  while  the  Apache 
scourge  took  the  lives  of  both  freighters  and 
stock.  It  was  as  a  freighter  he  first  came  to 
Arizona,  hauling  U.S.  Army  supplies  and 
mining  equipment.  Every  shipping  center  In 
the  Southwest  knew  the  Hayden  outfits — 
Santa  Fe  and  Tucson,  Chihuahua  City,  Ouay- 
mas,  Hermoslllo,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  Port  San  Vaca,  Texas,  Prescotl;, 
Phoenix,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Hardy- 
vllle.  Ash  Pork,  Globe,  Port  Apache.  The 
newspapers  of  the  last  century  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  Hayden  teams  hauling  bar- 
ley and  flour  to  Prescott  and  bringing  back 
sawn  lumber  Tor  bouses  of  Phoenix  and  Tem- 


ple; of  hauling  manufactured  goods  from 
Guaymas  that  had  come  around  the  Horn  to 
San  Francisco  and  then  were  shipped  back  to 
the  Gulf  of  California;  of  at  one  time  135 
tons  of  Arizona  freight  being  loaded  at  the 
San  Diego  docks,  at  a  time  when  a  freight 
wagon  could  be  loaded  with  only  lour  or  Ave 
thousand  pounds.  In  the  days  before  the 
raUroad,  Charles  lYimabull  Hayden  recalled. 
"I  always  hauled  my  goods  In  my  own  wagon 
trains." 

Beside  his  mill  at  Tempe  he  always  had 
a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  wagon  shop.  Once 
he  employed  Ave  blacksmiths  and  six  car- 
penters. They  were  busy  repairing  the  dam- 
age done  on  the  nameless  trails  and  roads 
that  the  Hayden  outfits  followed. 

He  was  a  Yankee  trader  who  came  to  the 
mining  coimtry  of  the  Southwest  to  provide 
the  needs  of  the  miners  and  the  military — 
not  to  h\mt  for  gold  or  silver  himself.  He  had 
stores  In  a  succession  of  Arizona  towns.  In 
Tubac  soon  after  his  arrival  In  Arizona  and 
well  before  the  Civil  War  his  partner  was 
the  well-known  Palatine  Robinson,  reputed 
to  be  a  Secessionist.  During  the  war  Hayden 
threw  his  hat  in  the  Union  ring,  but  the 
movements  of  his  teams  once  raised  some 
doubts  In  military  c'rcles  about  his  al- 
legiance, so  he  was  Induced  to  hatil  and  trade 
only  for  the  North. 

Hayden  opened  a  business  In  Tucson  Just 
before  the  Civil  War  but  along  with  other 
Union  sympathizers  left  the  city  when  It  was 
occupied  by  Rebel  troops  for  a  few  months 
In  1862.  He  came  back  after  the  California 
Colvmin  had  driven  the  Southern  forces  back 
Into  Texas  and  made  It  possible  once  more 
for  freight  outflts  to  bring  In  needed  goods 
from  Santa  Pe  and  Independence.  An  early 
Issue  of  the  ATizona  Miner  on  March  23,  1864, 
carried  an  advertisement  for  Hayden's  store 
that  was  as  simple  as  a  professional  *  •  * 
stating  simply  In  a  small  space  : 

C.  Trumbull  Hayden 

Merchant 
Tucson  ....  Arizona 

Pour  weeks  later  Gov.  John  N.  Goodwin 
announced  the  appointment  of  clvU  officers 
for  the  ninth  Judicial  District,  comprising 
the  southern  part  of  the  new  Territory,  and 
Hayden  was  named  probate  judge.  The  office 
required  but  Uttle  of  his  time,  and  that  could 
be  spared  from  his  business  because  he  again 
had  acquired  a  partner,  Matthew  J.  Plournoy, 
an  old  friend  from  Hayden's  days  of  trading 
with  the  Comanche  and  Seminole  Indians  In 
what  is  now  Oklahoma.  Their  relationship 
was  dogged  with  tragedy,  the  events  best  told 
In  colunms  of  the  Weekly  Arizonian  of  Tuc- 
son in  the  consecutive  Issues  of  June  26th 
and  July  3rd,  1869: 

"Strange  Affair: — Mr.  Matthew  J.  Plour- 
noy— firm  of  Hayden  and  Flovirnoy — of  this 
city,  has  been  drinking  freely  of  strong  liq- 
uors for  some  time  past,  and,  on  Wednesday 
night  last,  he  arose  from  his  bed  and  In  a 
half  nude  condition,  mounted  a  horse  and 
rode  away.  A  party  of  men  went  In  search  of 
him  on  the  following  morning  and  has  not  yet 
returned.  The  direction  which  he  took,  as 
Indicated  by  a  trail  discovered  by  some  Mexi- 
cans, Is  toward  the  moxintalns  west  of  the 
valley." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Ploumoy,  who.  It  will  be  remembered 
rode  off  from  this  city  on  the  night  of  the 
23d  xilt.,  lost  his  life  In  the  event.  A  reward 
of  $200  having  been  offered  for  his  recovery, 
the  greatest  diligence  was  exercised  In  search- 
ing for  his  whereabouts.  The  return,  upon 
the  third  day  of  his  absence,  of  the  horse 
upon  which  he  rode,  was  regarded  as  evidence 
that  he  had  perished;  and  on  the  fifth  day 
of  his  absence  he  was  found  dead  among  th« 
mountains,  some  twenty-five  miles  from 
town.  Mr.  Ploumoy  was  a  shrewd  business- 
man when  not  under  the  Influence  of  liquor." 

Three  years  later  Hayden  had  a  new  part- 
ner In  his  Tucson  enterprises,  which  included 
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wholesale  and  retail  trade  In  every  variety  of 
merchandise.  The  partner  was  Newton  G. 
Plournoy,  apparently  a  brother  of  his  former 
unlucky  associate.  That  partnership  was  also 
to  be  dissolved  by  tragedy.  The  yoimger 
Plournoy,  only  21  and  employed  by  Hayden  as 
his  bookkeeper  at  the  time  of  the  1870  census, 
was  In  poor  health,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  when  Hayden  placed  the  following 
notice  In  the  Arizona  Citizen  on  August  23, 
1873: 

TO  TBK  FrrBi.ic 
"The  long  continued  Illness  of  Mr.  N.  O. 
Plournoy,  Junior  partner  In  charge  of  our 
house  at  this  place,  makes  It  necessary  to 
close  out  our  stock  of  goods  at  Tucson." 

"To  ladies  needing  elegant  bonnets,  dress 
goods  and  ornaments;  gentlemen  needing 
neat  and  useful  hats,  coats  or  suits;  farmers, 
mechanics,  artisans,  owners  of  trains  and 
merchants,  oinr  great  vajlety  of  goods  selected 
for  you  by  the  experience  of  the  oldest  house 
in  the  Territory,  enables  us  to  offer  you  all  a 
great  variety  of  articles  exactly  suited  to  your 
wants,  while  the  necessities  of  liquidation 
places  them  at  your  disposal  for  prices  that 
are  sure  to  attract  your  Interest  and  atten- 
tion. 

Charles  T.  Hayden  &  Co." 
By  the  time  the  advertlsment  was  printed 
in  the  Tucson  paper,  young  Plournoy  had 
been  dead  eleven  days,  passing  away  at  In- 
dependence, Missouri,  but  word  had  not  yet 
reached  Hayden  In  Arizona  Territory. 

Prom  December  1873,  when  he  sold  the 
store  on  Main  Street  In  Tucson  to  Theodore 
Wellsch,  Hayden  made  Tempe  his  home  and 
operated  a  large  mercantile  store  adjacent  to 
La  Casa  Vleja.  The  store  was  In  an  adobe 
building  that  stood  Just  to  the  south  of  the 
family  house,  and  within  the  area  now  In- 
cluded within  the  enlarged  steak  house  at 
the  same  location. 

Hayden  also  found  time  to  establish  stores 
with  partners  or  agents  at  Prescott,  where 
Judge  Hezekl&h  Brooks  was  his  associate;  at 
the  mining  boom  town  of  Tip  Top  and  Its 
mUling  adjacent,  Gillette;  at  Sacaton  where 
he  was  represented  by  the  noted  Presbyterian 
missionary  and  teacher,  Charles  H.  Cook;  and 
at  Wlckenburg.  In  Tempe,  he  had  several 
kinds  of  business  establishments — the  flour- 
ing mill;  his  wholesale  and  retail  stores 
which  sold  everything  from  Electric  Soap  to 
medicine  and  fancy  lace;  a  meat  market;  a 
feed  yard  and  livery  stable;  the  blacksmith 
and  wagon  shops  already  mentioned,  and 
several  other  undertakings. 

Hayden's  fourth  foundation  stone  In  pio- 
neering achievement  was  as  a  farmer.  While 
a  merchant  In  Tucson  he  had  raised  some 
foodstuffs  and  feed  on  the  Torreon  Ranch.  At 
Tempe  he  saw  farming  and  stock-raising  as 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  his  milling  operation, 
anitlclpating  correctly  that  his  freighting  and 
mercantile  endeavor  would  be  supported  In 
put  by  abundant  crops  that  could  be  grown 
In  the  fertile  valley.  At  the  end  of  his  flist 
full  year  of  residence  In  the  Salt  River  VaUey 
his  crews  slaughtered  1500  hogs,  making 
them  Into  bacon,  hams,  lard  and  soap.  The 
bran  from  the  mill  was  a  major  part  of  their 
diet.  For  several  years  he  farmed  the  full  sec- 
tion of  land  where  downtown  Tempe  now 
stands,  until  the  demands  of  the  growing 
town  and  Territorial  Normal  School  cut  Into 
the  acreage.  Just  to  the  northwest  of  Las 
Casa  VleJa,  In  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
picnic  grounds  of  Tempe  Beach,  he  planted 
an  orchard  that  was  the  showplace  of  the 
Salt  River  VaUey.  He  was  the  first  farmer  In 
the  area  to  venture  seriously  In  citrus  cul- 
ture, putting  out  400  trees  in  the  season  of 
1880.  He  grew  as  much  as  600  acres  of  wheat 
at  a  time,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  to 
fatten  his  hogs  and  keep  his  mules  trim  for 
ttelr  pulling  chores.  A  dozen  varieties  of  fruit 
^^  grew  In  his  orchard  and  several  kinds 
OT  grapes  In  his  vineyard.  There  was  also 
that  gentle  side  of  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden 
wWeih  provided  grass  and  flowers,  vines  and 


shrubs,  a  picket  fence  and  a  terellls  with 
roses  for  the  large  courtyard  of  his  home. 

Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  was  not  a  busi- 
nessman to  the  exclusion  of  civic  Interest. 
He  had  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  advancement  of  his  com- 
munity and  territory.  In  1864  he  had  served 
as  probate  Judge  In  Pima  County.  In  1874 
he  accepted  a  contract  to  carry  the  U.S.  Mall 
from  Maricopa  Wells  to  Phoenix.  He  served 
as  foreman  of  a  memorable  grand  Jury  In 
Tucson  In  1871  only  a  short  time  after  the 
Camp  Grant  Massacre.  The  scorching  com- 
ments of  the  grand  Jviry  reflected  the  public 
fervor  which  had  led  cltdzens  of  Tucson 
In  an  attempt  to  rectify  Apache  depredations 
With  the  equally-depressing  attack  upon  the 
Indian  encampment  along  Aravlpa  Creek.  He 
showed  equal  fortitude  as  foreman  of  a 
grand  Jury  at  Phoenix  which  criticized  the 
citizens  for  a  double  lynching  in  1879,  at  the 
same  time  calling  on  the  courts  for  speedier 
and  more  realistic  application  of  Justice  to 
make  lynch  law  unnecessary.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Maricopa  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  1881.  When  he  resigned  15  months  later 
It  was  with  enthusiastic  editorial  praise  from 
local  newspapers.  Soon  afterwards  his  popu- 
larity was  demonstrated  when  Hayden,  a 
lifelong  Democrat,  was  nominated  for  coim- 
cllman  by  a  Republican  county  convention 
attempting  to  And  some  way  to  victory.  He 
declined  that  honor  with  humor  but  was 
defeated  soundly  when  he  ran  for  a  seat  on 
the  Territorial  Council  representing  Qlla  and 
Maricopa  Counties. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  flrst  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Territorial  Normal  8cho<d  at 
Tempe  which  he  had  so  much  to  do  with 
creating.  Several  newspaper  Items  at  the 
time  praised  him  for  selling  20  acres  of 
choice  land  In  the  heart  of  Tempe  to  the 
Territory  for  only  $800  when  the  fair  market 
value  was  at  least  $2000.  In  1882  he  was  the 
fourth  largest  taxpayer  In  Maricopa  Covmty, 
exceeded  only  by  the  Southern  Pacific  RaU- 
road and  Central  Arizona  Mining  Company 
which  had  now  opened  the  Vulture  Mine, 
and  the  mercantUe  flrm  of  Goldman  and 
Company. 

Hayden  headed  a  committee  challenging 
the  attempted  Spanish  land  grant  fraud  of 
James  Addison  Reavls.  He  was  rewarded  with 
public  scorn  for  proposing,  following  the 
great  flood  of  1891,  that  the  new  Iron  rail- 
road bridge  that  was  to  be  buUt  across  the 
Salt  River  at  Tempe  should  Include  a  wagon 
road — although  his  would  doom  his  own  ferry 
business.  He  was  so  enthusiastic  about  the 
nomination  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  after 
the  Cross-of-Gold  speech  In  1896  that  Hay- 
den, by  this  time  growing  old  and  In  111 
health,  vn'ecked  his  buggy  after  a  breakneck, 
whoop-it-up  dash  down  the  main  street  of 
Tempe.  He  gave  careful  attention  to  a  plan 
to  form  Butte  County  out  of  the  eastern  half 
of  Maricopa  County  In  1897.  Only  a  few 
months  before  his  death  he  accepted  appoint- 
ment as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  being  held  In  Montana. 

His  life  was  busy,  energetic,  and  productive. 
He  did  not  marry  until  he  was  50  years  of 
age  and  his  bride,  Sally  Davis,  was  32.  They 
had  four  chUdren:  Carl  Trumbull;  Sara  who 
was  called  Sallle  and  who  for  many  years 
after  her  graduation  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity was  a  member  of  the  teaching  faculty  at 
the  college  her  father  helped  to  establish; 
Mary,  whom  Tempe  knew  as  Mapes;  and 
another  little  girl,  Annie,  who  died  In  1886. 
Hayden  was  a  tender  father.  Perhaps  late 
parenthood  gave  him  this  great  edacity  for 
affection.  Certainly  it  provided  him  with  the 
poise  and  strength  to  deliver  a  graveside 
tribute  at  his  daughter's  funeral  as  his  many 
friends,  including  Indians,  and  Mormons 
from  the  new  settlements  of  Jonesvllle  and 
Mesa  City,  gathered  for  that  service  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1885.>  Few  men  have  the  courage 
to  speak  so  eloquently  In  an  hour  of  grief. 
The  grave  of  little  Annie  was  (^>ened  in  the 


garden  of  the  Hayden  home,  as  he  spoke  these 
words: 

"Friends  and  Neighbors: — What  Is  the  les- 
son of  the  hour?  Less  than  forty  hours  since 
the  beautiful  form  that  Is  now  consigned  to 
the  grave  was  bright  with  life  and  activity, 
the  Joy  of  us  all. 

"She  ate  too  much  fruit;  we  were  not  wise 
enough  to  relieve  her  of  the  surfeit  and  In 
less  than  twenty  hours  her  sweet  spirit  had 
left  us.  We  need  knowledge.  Let  us  earnestly 
seek.  And  and  Impart  It  to  mankind. 

"To  those  dear  friends  that  have  with  us 
enjoyed  the  dear  two  and  one  half  years  of 
her  svmny  life  and  through  her  drank  in  the 
spirit  of  love  I  would  say  her  spirit  will  now 
hover  around  you  urging  you  to  good  works. 
"To  the  dear  brother  and  sister  I  would 
say  Annie  Is  an  angel  now.  The  love  you  ^re 
her  wiU  Izisplre  her  bright  spirit  to  lead  you 
on  to  deeds  of  love  and  charity. 

"To  the  dear  mother  to  whom  every  sound 
of  those  tiny  feet,  the  graceful  motion  of 
those  beautlfxil  arms,  the  gentle  touch  of 
those  tiny  hands,  the  sprlghUy  face  alive 
with  intelligence,  and  eyes  that  spoke  their 
love  through  the  accents  of  light,  all  called 
forth  the  fathomless  love  of  a  mother's  heart 
that  will  soon  draw  around  her  that  angelic 
spirit  who  will  be  her  companion  for  all 
eternity,  and  who  Is  now  enjoying  the  love 
of  our  friends  who  have  gone  before  us  over 
the  river  we  call  Death. 

"From  the  supreme  power  of  the  bound- 
less love  of  a  mother's  heart,  that  has  ever 
been  the  bright  unfailing  star  that  leads  all 
near  on  to  noble  deeds  and  actions,  we  know 
Ood  Is  love.  ThU  richest  Inheritance  comes 
to  all  bom  In  cottage,  palace,  or  under  a  tree. 
"As  In  this  sweet  child  we  can  read  In  her 
life  the  bounteous  flow  of  love  she  has  In- 
spired, we  know  she  will  ever  shine  as  an 
•verlastlng  blossom  in  heaven." 

Fifteen  years  later  In  1900,  as  Charles 
Tnmibull  Hayden  himself  was  burled  at  Dou- 
ble Butte  Cemetery,  his  son  Carl,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Stanford  University  who  had 
taken  over  the  family  business  only  the  year 
before,  showed  equal  spirit  when  with  pro- 
found respect  he  eulogized  his  father  as  a 
pioneer  builder.  Carl  evidently  wrote  notes 
for  the  fimeral  message  as  he  waited  In  the 
Williams  Hotel  at  Maricopa  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  train  bringing  his  sister 
Sallle  home  for  their  father's  funeral.  His  flrst 
three  pages  of  those  notes  have  siuTlved  the 
passage  of  years.  They  are  now  preserved  as  a 
cherished  part  of  the  Hayden  Family  Papers 
In  the  Arizona  Collection  In  the  Charles 
Trumbull  Hayden  Memorial  Library  at  Ari- 
zona State  University. 

Studies  of  Arizona  history  have  revealed  no 
pioneer  who  was  more  ambitious  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  progress  of  Arizona  than 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden.  The  list  of  plans 
and  schemes  and  undertakings  to  which  he 
gave  support  and  funds  Is  almost  endless.  TO 
mention  a  few : 

On  November  17,  1870 — more  than  three 
years  before  he  was  able  to  terminate  hla 
Tucson  business  affairs  and  move  to  Tempe, 
and  a  year  before  the  date  generally  given 
for  Hayden's  entering  business  life  In 
Tempe — he  Joined  with  three  other  men  In 
organizing  the  Hayden  Milling  and  Farming 
Ditch  Company. 

NOTICE 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  we,  the  under- 
signed, have  taken  up  and  do  claim  for  mill- 
ing, farming  and  other  purposes,  sections  28 
and  29,  Government  siu-vey,  on  the  south  side 
of  Salt  River,  taking  In  two  Buttes  on  either 
side  the  main  road  from  Phoenix  to  Gila 
River,  and  all  persons  are  hereby  notlfled  of 
the  same. 

Chartes  T.  Hayden 

J.  W.  Fields 

A.  P.  Oarrett 

E.  K.  Brown* 
Their  announced  plan  was  to  homestead 

Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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the  two  sections  of  laind  which  Included  the 
buttes,  and  to  dig  an  Irrigation  ditch  to  bring 
much  of  that  land  under  ciiltlvatlon  as  well 
as  furnish  water  power  for  a  grist  mill.  Thus 
the  Hayden  milling  enterprise  was  launched. 
Shortly  thereafter  Jack  Swilling  was  In 
charge  of  a  crew  of  men  hired  by  Hayden  to 
start  bringing  water  to  the  land.  He  pur- 
chased shares  in  the  McKlnney-Klrkland 
Ditch,  the  first  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Salt 
River  along  its  south  bank.  To  obtain  delivery 
of  the  water  Hayden  directed  Swilling  and  bis 
workmen  to  bring  it  around  the  south  flank 
of  the  buttes  to  the  west  side,  where  a  drc^ 
of  23  or  24  feet  was  to  furnish  power  to  turn 
the  stones  of  the  mill.  After  emerging  from 
the  mill  race  the  water  would  be  directed 
westerly  In  a  ditch  that  was  to  irrigate  crops 
and  the  orchard  that  was  being  planted  by 
summer. 

Having  begun  his  investment  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  with  the  Hayden  Milling  and 
Farming  Ditch  Company,  he  never  ceased 
efforts  to  broaden  the  economic  base  of  the 
community.  All  his  lifetime  he  was  the 
town's  principal  employer.  Newspapers  fre- 
quently told  of  new  enterprises  he  had  un- 
dertaken, either  alone  or  with  working  part- 
ners. He  traveled  a  great  deal  promoting 
and  advertising  buying  and  selling.  In  the 
winter  of  1873  the  Hayden  Perry  was  in  op- 
eration making  it  possible  for  travelers  to 
cross  the  river  during  the  flood-swollen 
months  when  the  Salt  carried  the  melting 
snow  of  the  high  mountain  country.  Dviring 
one  rainy  summer  In  1884,  the  ferry  was 
pulled  loose  from  its  mooring  and  lost  down- 
stream three  times.  E^ch  time  It  was  towed 
back  to  the  crossing  and  new  cable  and  ropes 
were  strung  across  the  river  to  restore  traf- 
fic. Once  a  smaller  boat  owned  by  Hayden 
was  pirated  by  boat-tbleves.  Since  they  were 
not  caught,  history  falls  to  tell  whether  in 
pioneer  Arizona  the  penalty  for  piracy  was 
the  same  as  for  horse  thieves.  The  boat  was 
found  at  Olla  Bend,  which  shows  that  the 
Salt  and  Olla  were  running  strong.  At 
another  time  he  had  that  boat  hauled  by 
wagon  to  the  Olla  River  on  the  road  to  Mari- 
copa Wells  when  the  Olla  was  In  fiood  and 
Its  ferries  had  washed  away. 

As  early  as  1874  Hayden  was  energetical- 
ly urging  citizens  of  Arizona  to  give  support 
to  projected  plans  of  the  Texas-Pacific  Rail- 
road to  extend  Its  lines  westward  from  Texas 
through  southern  Arizona,  advocating  a  river 
crossing  at  Ehrenberg  because  that  would 
bring  the  main  line  through  the  Salt  River 
Valley. 

Even  before  the  flour  mill  was  In  opera- 
tion at  Tempe,  Hayden  had  led  a  party  east- 
ward^ along  the  Salt  River  Into  the  Sierra 
Anchas  to  cut  logs  and  float  them  down  the 
Salt  River  to  Tempe.  He  hoped  to  have 
the  Hayden  Ditch  at  the  same  time  provide 
waterpower  for  a  flour  Tniii  and  a  sawmill. 
High  up-river  the  men  cut  Ponderosa  pine 
logs.  They  fashioned  one  into  a  canoe,  then 
took  to  the  canyons  of  the  Salt  In  an  attempt 
to  drive  the  logs  down  to  the  Salt  River  Val- 
ly.  The  effort  failed,  the  narrow  canyons 
and  boulders  of  the  river  Jamming  and  tear- 
ing the  logs  and  upsetting  the  Improvised 
canoe.  Ever  resourceful,  Hayden  turned  up 
the  Verde,  thinking  It  the  next-best  stream 
to  provide  logs  for  the  needs  of  central 
Arizona.  When  this  effort  failed  also,  he 
salvaged  part  of  the  idea,  at  least,  by  devis- 
ing a  power  take-off  at  the  mm  to  operate 
power  saws  in  his  carpenter  shop. 

IJuring  his  boyhood  in  Connecticut  he  saw 
the  potential  of  using  flatboats  to  haiil  goods. 
Before  the  Hayden  Mill  was  ready  to  grind 
wheat,  a  flatboat  loaded  with  five  tons  of 
grain  at  Hayden's  Perry  was  floated  down 
the  Salt  to  the  point  where  the  Swilling 
Canal  took  off  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  then  was  poled  along  that  cansa  for 
delivery  to  Helllng's  MUl  at  the  present  site 
of  the  state  asylum.  It  was  a  imlque  effort, 
possibly  one  of  the  few  times  when  canals  in 
Arizona  were  used  to  transport  farm  produce. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  small 
village  on  the  Salt  was  first  called  Butte 
City  and  then  Hayden's  Perry,  a  Tucson 
newsp^er  credited  Hayden  himself  with  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  Tempe.  On  April  23,  1892, 
the  Tempe  News  reprinted  a  long  article  that 
had  appeared  in  the  Tucson  Citizen  a  few 
days  before  reporting  on  a  visit  Hayden  had 
made  to  the  southern  city.  After  recalling 
Arizona's  battle  for  existence,  the  writer 
turned  to  comments  on  Hayden's  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  Tempe : 

"He  it  was  who  settled  that  country  flrst 
and  gave  that  beautiful  locality  its  classic 
name,  after  a  narrow  valley  or  gorge,  about 
four  and  one  half  miles  in  the  northeast  of 
Thessaly,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa, 
throiigh  which  flows  the  river  Peneus.  The 
classic  poets  praise  it  for  its  matchless 
beauty,  and  hence  the  name  became  with 
them  a  synonym  for  any  lovely  vale.  The 
scenery  of  the  classic  valley  of  Tempe,  above 
named.  Is  characterized  by  wild  grandeur 
rather  than  by  soft  sylvan  charms.  How  ap- 
propriate the  name.  And  how  readily  did  Mr. 
Hayden  conceive  the  idea  of  giving  the  valley 
by  the  buttes  the  name  of  Tempe.  His  con- 
ception was  classic,  and  his  home  has  not 
been  misnamed." 

This  corrects  the  tradition  that  Tempe  was 
named  by  Darrell  Duppa,  the  sodden  English 
remittance  man  who  named  Phoenix.  Hay- 
den's education  was  the  equal  of  Duppa's. 
He  too  knew  the  Oreek  classics,  and  more- 
over, was  a  man  of  absolute  sobriety.  Hayden 
wouldn't  sell  liquor  in  his  stores,  ever,  pos- 
sibly a  reaction  to  his  imhappy  experience 
with  his  Tucson  partner.  Matthew  Ploumoy, 
whose  death  came  dvirlng  a  drinking  bout. 
Although  Hayden  would  not  sell  liquor,  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  many  gala  social  af- 
fairs held  at  Hayden's  first  home  in  Las  Casa 
Vleja  and  later  in  the  Hayden  coimtry  home 
two  miles  east  of  the  town  mentioned  cake 
being  served  with  wine.  He  was  not  a  pro- 
hibitionist, but  believed  In  moderation. 

La  Casa  VleJa  was  the  first  house  In  Tempe 
to  have  nmning  water  and  the  first  with 
wooden  floors.  The  flrst  pressure  water  sys- 
tem in  town  was  developed  by  Hayden  with 
tanks  on  the  butte  to  provide  fire  protection 
for  his  mill,  and  water  for  his  home  and 
stores. 

Sugar  cane  was  one  of  the  early  crops 
grown  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  In  1878  Hay- 
den Imported  a  cane  crusher  and  soon  had  a 
sugar  factory  in  operation,  turning  out  the 
brown  bar  stigar  the  Mexicans  call  panoche. 
He  maintained  a  business  agent  in  Mexico — 
Don  Antonio  Perez — to  look  after  his  freight- 
ing Interests  and  to  piuxshase  goods  for  his 
stores  in  Arizona. 

By  1880,  as  the  fields  of  grain  spread  with 
the  development  of  more  canals  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  Hayden  imported  a  steam 
threshing  machine  and  headers  and  reapers. 
He  hired  crews  to  do  custom  threshing  for 
farmers  who  lacked  such  equipment. 

Several  books  and  articles  on  the  Mormon 
colonization  of  Arizona  have  paid  high  honor 
to  Hayden  for  the  liberal  credit  and  the  Jobs 
he  provided  the  early  settlers  of  Lehl  and 
Mesa.  At  one  time  the  town  of  Mesa  was 
called  Hayden  In  his  honor. 

In  March  of  1880  Hayden  hired  eleven  res- 
idents of  the  Mormon  settlement,  headed  by 
Bishop  A.  P.  Macdonald,  to  begin  buildmg 
the  flrst  road  to  extend  eastward  from  Mesa 
toward  the  new  mining  camp  of  Olobe.  He 
and  Macdonald  surveyed  a  wagon  route  that 
substantially  Is  the  path  followed  by  VS.  60 
today,  and  at  his  expense  that  flrst  bit  of 
moxmtain  road  was  clawed  out  of  the  resist- 
ing rock  with  pick,  shovel  and  crowbar. 

A  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Hayden's  Perry, 
he  developed  a  lime  kiln.  A  rock  quarry  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  easternmost  of 
the  two  buttes  provided  stone  for  founda- 
tions of  Old  Main,  the  largest  of  the  Normal 
School  buildings  for  a  long  while,  a  building 
still  standing  on  the  Tempe  campus. 

As  the  town  began  to  grow  he  built  a  new 
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blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  and  added  a  sec- 
ond story  over  them  to  provide  an  office  for 
the  town's  flrst  newspaper.  Initially  pub- 
lished by  James  H.  McCllntock  and  then  for 
a  half -century  by  the  tireless  Curt  Miller.  He 
had  a  livery  yard  and  feed  yard  in  partner- 
ship with  J.  T.  Dennis.  He  planted  carp  in  a 
fish  pond  to  give  some  variety  to  the  diet  of 
local  residents.  When  20  families  of  Mormon 
colonists  arrived  from  Utah  in  1883  seeking 
homesltes,  he  sold  them  half  a  section  of  his 
land — on  credit,  of  course — and  then  smiled 
tolerantly  when  they  started  their  own  co- 
operative store  and  no  longer  patronized 
his  mercantile  establishment. 

He  took  the  leadership  In  promoting  and 
financing  railroad  called  Quljotoa,  Tempe  and 
Phoenix  Wagon  and  Railroad  Company.  He 
sent  work  crews  at  his  own  expense  to  build 
a  wagon  road  to  serve  the  new  mining  boom 
town  of  Quljotoa  in  the  PH>ago  country.  He 
accepted  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  to 
undertake  proper  efforts  to  defeat  the  "ini- 
quitous fraud"  perpetrated  by  James  Addison 
Reavls. 

He  Imported,  at  different  times,  purebred 
Oalloway  and  Pole-Angus  catUe  to  improve 
the  herds  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  He  shipped 
cattle  as  far  as  Chicago,  making  Tempe  one 
of  the  first  centers  in  Arizona  for  feeding 
range  animals  imported  from  Mexico,  fatten- 
ing them  on  the  alfalfa  of  the  local  farms. 
The  Tempe  Free  Liberal  Library  was  estab- 
lished in  one  room  of  his  own  home  in  1888, 
free  to  anybody  who  could  read.  He  shipped 
carloads  of  home-grown  raisins  to  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  and  went  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893  to  sell  several 
carloads  of  honey  from  Tempe  apiaries. 

With  Charles  D.  Poston — ^who  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  the  same  year  that  Hayden  was 
bom  In  Connecticut — he  went  into  the 
mountains  east  of  Mesa  to  survey  a  railroad 
line  to  supplant  or  supplement  the  wagon 
road  to  Olobe.  The  two  men,  then  68,  took  a 
team  as  far  as  Superior  but  from  there  on 
rode  biuTos  on  their  exploration  of  the 
nigged  mountains. 

After  building  a  new  home  on  a  farm 
two  miles  east  of  town,  he  converted  La  Casa 
Vleja  into  a  hotel,  adding  a  second  story 
with  eight  rooms  that,  unfortvmately,  did 
not  pay  for  themselves.  Earlier  he  had  added 
a  row  of  rooms  along  the  north  side  of  the 
structure  for  the  many  single  men  employed 
In  the  Hayden  enterprises.  As  many  as  30 
employees  sat  down  for  dinner  at  the  huge 
table  supervised  by  Mrs.  Hoyden  and  her 
Mexican  helpers. 

Hayden  sold  805  acres  of  his  holdings  to 
the  pioneer  Tombstone  lumber  dealer,  L.  W. 
Bllnn,  for  development  of  a  townsite  and 
subdivision  at  the  site  of  present  Tempe. 
This  led  to  rather  far-fetched  plans  for 
building  a  hotel  on  top  of  Hayden's  Butte 
and  a  cable  tramway  to  take  customers  to 
a  restaurant  there,  but  Hayden  withheld  the 
butte  from  the  sale.  Bllnn  and  his  associates 
were  to  develop  the  present  Tempe  town- 
site.  Soon  there  was  a  Bank  of  Tempe,  with 
Hayden  as  one  of  the  stockholders  and  di- 
rectors. 

In  association  with  his  old  friend.  Charles 
D.  Poston,  Michael  Wormser,  the  Valley's 
largest  landowner,  and  Charles  Ooldman, 
another  merchant  Hayden  was  an  incorpora- 
tor of  the  Arizona  Sugar  Company  which  in 
1802  hoped  to  biUld  a  large  sugar  factory 
on  the  southslde.  He  had  many  business 
dealings  with  Wormser,  who  bad  come  into 
possession  of  vast  tracts  of  lands  south  of 
the  river  and  became  sole  owner  of  the 
Broadway  Ditch,  which  derived  much  of  Iti 
water  from  the  Hayden  Mill  tail-race. 

The  tragic  death  of  little  Annie  In  Sep- 
tember 188S  marked  the  beginning  of  a  pe- 
riod in  which  the  Hayden  enterprises  suf- 
fered several  setbacks.  He  traveled  so  much 
that  actual  day-to-day  operation  of  his 
business  efforts  had  to  be  entrusted  to  hired 
hands.  Some  of  these  were  dependable  and 
honorable,  like  Albert  J.  Peters,  but  there 
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were  several  others  who  embezzled  and  ab- 
sconded with  funds  belonging  to  Hayden.  One 
pretended  to  drown  in  the  Salt  River  but 
turned  up  later  in  Argentina  and  then  in 
New  Orleans.  Several  were  caught  but  only 
one  was  ever  convicted,  and  he  for  only  a 
16-months  term  in  prison.  In  most  instances 
Hayden  refused  to  file  charges.  Hayden  was 
not  careful  about  credit.  He  shared  the  prob- 
lems of  his  neighbors  and  extended  credit 
often  beyond  their  ability  to  repay.  The 
Arizona  Republican  put  it  succinctly,  say- 
ing Hayden's  "business  methods  have  at 
times  been  severely  criticized  on  account  of 
his  lavish  benevolence  coupled  with  ec- 
centricities .  .  ." 

Without  dams  to  hold  back  the  winter 
and  spring  fioods,  the  rampaging  Salt  River 
cut  into  his  orchards  and  melted  adobe  build- 
ings near  the  mill,  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing crops  of  farmers  who  subsequently  could 
not  pay  their  bills.  Fire  wiped  out  a  ware- 
house. Trusted  employees  stole  from  h<m. 
and  when  hardship  hit  his  customers  he 
burned  up  the  ledgers  showing  their  indebt- 
edness to  give  them  a  new  start.  Three  times 
creditors  had  to  take  a  hand,  temporarily  at 
least,  in  the  management  of  the  Hayden 
enterprises.  Once  his  friends  Michael  Worm- 
ser and  Neils  Peterson  took  charge  until  ac- 
counts were  collected  and  bills  paid.  Twice 
the  San  Francisco  firm  of  Murphy,  Orant  & 
Co.  placed  Joseph  A.  Ford  in  charge  of  the 
properties.  But  each  time  the  business  was 
restored  by  the  efforts  of  creditors  who  re- 
spected Hayden's  integrity  and  understood 
his  generosity.  He  might  not  have  been  a 
hard-nosed  collector  and  btisinessman,  but 
he  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  a  town  that 
gradually  grew  larger  and  more  prosperous 
with  his  leadership. 

But  Hayden  had  not  always  been  popular. 
Debtors  are  not  universally  appreciative  of 
their  benefactors.  Doers  suffer  the  criticism 
of  those  less  energetic.  His  business  rivals 
sometimes  circulated  unfavorable  comments. 
Hayden  was  outspoken.  Although  he  was  the 
beloved  friend  and  patron  of  the  Mormon 
colonists  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  in  1886 
he  felt  compelled  to  denounce  publicly  their 
practice  of  polygamy.  As  late  as  1891  he  was 
still  trying  to  obtain  compensation  from  the 
federal  government  for  Apache  destruction 
of  a  wagon  train  in  1866.  He  was  a  loyal 
friend  of  the  Puma  Indians  living  along  the 
Salt  and  Olla,  but  urged  punitive  action 
against  hostile  Apaches.  He  became  Involved 
in  water  litigation  in  the  trying  years  when 
farmers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  were  over- 
drawing the  available  surface  flow  and  In 
that  dilemma  were  trying  to  find  a  J\ist  meth- 
od of  dividing  the  stream's  flow,  a  plan 
that  could  not  t>e  achieved  until  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Dam  was  built.  These  contro- 
versies, added  to  the  business  reverses  and 
falling  health,  robbed  his  last  years  of  the 
pleasure  and  glory  he  deserved. 

Carl  Hayden  was  graduated  In  the  class 
of  1896  from  the  Territorial  Normal  School 
and  then  went  to  Stanford  University.  In 
1899  he  was  back  in  Tempe,  taking  charge 
of  the  family  business  and  Incorporating  as 
the  C.  T.  Hayden  Co.,  with  himself  as  presi- 
dent and  his  sisters  as  Vice  President  and 
Secretary.  His  father  was  now  74  and  failing. 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  died  in  February 
of  1900,  after  giving  42  years  of  sterling  life 
to  the  upbuilding  of  Arizona. 

"The  funeral  of  Hon.  Charles  T.  Hayden 
took  place  Tuesday  afternoon  and  not  with- 
standing the  disagreeable  weather  the  pro- 
cession was  the  largest  ever  seen  on  the 
southslde.  ITie  services  were  conducted  by 
W.  A.  Macdonald  of  Mesa,  an  old-time  friend 
of  the  deceased.  Carl,  the  eldest  child,  deliv- 
ered a  five-minute  address  which  embodied 
a  sketch  of  his  father's  Ufe  from  the  time  he 
left  his  New  England  home  and  entered  uF>on 
his  struggle  with  the  world,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  story  was  one  of  manful 
struggle  and  honorable  and  useful  achieve- 


ments— a  story  that  any  son  might  well  be 
proud  to  relate  of  his  father.  The  music  was 
conducted  by  Prof.  James  L.  Johnston.  The 
remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Double  Butte 
Cemetery." » 

Young  Carl  was  thrust  into  mercantile  en- 
terprises he  did  not  particularly  relish,  and 
was  burdened  with  large  debts  resulting  from 
his  father's  generosity  and  bad  luck.  He  oper- 
ated the  business  only  a  few  years  before  re- 
turning to  a  political  career.  Fortunately,  he 
was  able  to  sell  the  stock  of  goods  in  the 
general  merchandise  store  to  John  S.  Arm- 
strong who  was  a  merchant  in  Tempe  at  that 
time.  Later  he  leased  the  fiour  mill  to  Alfred 
J.  Peters,  one  of  his  father's  former  partners, 
at  a  good  rental.  He  began  his  political  career 
by  being  elected  Maricopa  County  Treasurer, 
then  its  sheriff,  and  in  1012  became  the  new 
state's  first  Congressman.  His  own  career  has 
also  been  filled  with  dedication  to  Arizona's 
development.  It  is  an  epilogue  of  trlun^h  to 
the  remarkable  pioneering  successes  of  his 
father. 

NOTS8 

The  material  for  this  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  was  dravm  largely 
from  Items  appearing  In  Arizona  newsp>apers 
and  from  original  documents  in  the  Hayden 
Family  Papers  at  the  Charles  Trumbull  Hay- 
den Memorial  Library,  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity. Many  of  the  newspaper  items  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  fold- 
er. Hayden  Files,  Arizona  Pioneers'  Historical 
Society,  Tucson.  The  pictures  are  from  the 
Hayden  Family  Papers.  The  author  Is  Curator 
of  the  Arizona  Collection  in  the  Hayden  Li- 
brary and  a  former  Sheriff  of  the  Phoenix 
Corral  of  The  Westerners.  He  is  a  Lecturer 
in  History,  Arizona  State  University;  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  of  the  Arizona  Historical 
Foundation;  a  director  of  the  Arizona  Pio- 
neers' Historical  Society;  and  a  member  of 
the  Arizona  Historical  Advisory  Conunission. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Holograph  notee  of  Carl  Hayden  of  Eulogy 
delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Charles  Trumbull 
Hayden,  February  7,  1900.  Hayden  Family 
Papers,  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden  Library, 
Arizona  State  University. 

"  Letter  from  Charles  Trumbull  Hayden,  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  March  14,  1948,  to  his  moth- 
er, Mrs.  Mary  H.  Heath,  Warehouse  Point, 
Conn.  Hayden  Family  Papers. 
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*  Weekly  Arizona  Miner.  December  10,  1870, 
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•  Tempe  News,  February  10,  1900:  3:6. 


APPRAISAL  OP  AMERICA'S 
CONDITION 

Mr.  OOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
these  days  of  change  and  war,  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  a 
proper  perspective  of  Just  where  we  stand 
In  this  country  and  just  where  we  may  be 
headed.  And  every  now  and  then  a  letMl- 
er  comes  along  who  devotes  t^e  time  and 
the  thought  to  an  appraisal  which  pro- 
vides a  correct  view  of  the  American  con- 
dition. One  such  appraisal  was  provided 
recently  by  the  Honorable  Jack  Williams. 
Governor  of  Arizona,  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  Convention  at  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Ctovemor  Williams  listed  1972  as  a 
"year  of  decision"  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  he  depicted  the  Republican  Party 
as  that  political  unit  which  represents 
best  the  commonsense  of  America.  At 
the  same  time,  he  described  the  many 
candidates  for  President  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  "a  bewildering  array  of 
aspirants"  who  have  mounted  their  steeds 


and  are  riding  off  in  all  directions  across 
the  land. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  its  timeless- 
ness  and  Importance,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Governor  Williams'  speech 
of  January  21,  1972,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Remarks  oy  Gov.  Jack  Woxiaks  of  A&izona 

Voltaire  once  said  that  history  is  velvet 
shoes  going  downstairs  and  wooden  shoes 
going  up  I  The  ebb  and  fiow  of  great  nations 
can  be  represented  by  Its  moments  of  highest 
courage  and  greatest  heroism.  Then  the 
doldrums  when  it  dons  velvet  sUppers. 

Not  too  long  ago,  in  our  history,  heroes 
walked  our  land  and  were  aware  of  honor, 
duty,  country.  Other  heroes  walk  again  to- 
day, but  unknown  to  most,  save  in  a  few  in- 
stances. These  are  men  who  promise  no  glit- 
tering, easy  path  of  affluence  and  national 
cynicism,  but  instead,  the  blood,  sweat  and 
tears  that  Churchill  once  talked  about. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  the  uneasy  and  rav- 
aged sixties,  when  mobs  stormed  our  streets 
and  .burned  our  buildings  and  shouted  crude 
slogans  against  our  national  honor,  wiU  again 
come  America's  greatest  hour. 

This  nation  has  faltered,  of  late,  on  the 
shoals  of  self-despair  and  criticism.  No  great 
nation  can  long  endure  when  its  traditions 
are  twisted  as  Kipling  once  wrote,  "To  make 
a  trap  for  fools;  and  knaves  are  allowed  to 
carry  banners,  shout  slogans  and  fiaunt  divi- 
sive symbols,  that  have  their  roots  in  foreign 
ideologies." 

Since  history's  dawn,  blight,  pestilence 
and  trouble  have  visited  themselves  upon 
both  civilized  and  uncivilized  people  of  the 
world.  One  by  one,  society  has  attacked  tl^se 
problems  with  force  and  energy  and  a  great 
many  of  them  have  been  solved. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This  is  the  year 
of  decision,  and  you  represent  the  Party  of 
American  common  sense. 

A  bewildering  array  of  aspirants  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  like  Stephen  Lea- 
cock's  headless  horsemen,  have  mounted 
their  steeds  and  are  riding  off  In  all  directions 
across  our  land.  They  extravagantly  promise 
to  better  the  things  that  have  been  com- 
menced over  the  past  thirty-seven  months. 

Free  Angela  Davis  shouts  one  I  Stop  the 
war,  I  want  to  get  off,  screams  another.  Cut 
oiir  defenses,  shrieks  still  another.  Their  pro- 
posals have  a  ring  of  desperation  as  each 
candidate  tries  to  outpromise  the  other  con- 
tenders. They  propose  spending  money  as 
though  It's  going  out  of  fashion.  And  they 
propose  himiiliating  ova  nation  by  crawling 
on  our  stomachs  to  the  peace  talks  at  Psrls. 

Let  me  recall  a  moment  not  too  long  ago. 
The  scene  was  the  Dan  Carmel  Hotel  atop  a 
high  bluff  overlooking  Haifa  Harbor,  and  I 
was  talking  to  a  vice  president  of  Technlcron, 
the  M.I.T.  of  Israel.  Professor  Herman  Fenkel 
was  curious  about  the  United  States. 

"There  is  a  desire  for  isolation  abroad  In 
our  land,"  I  said.  "The  peaceniks  are  on  the 
streets,  shouting — ^Peace  at  any  price.  A 
strong  defense  is  to  have  no  defense,  they 
say.  Make  It  evident  to  everyone  that  we  offer 
no  threat  of  any  kind." 

"Tou  go  back.  Governor  Williams,"  gravely 
remarked  Herman  Fenkel.  "Tou  go  back  to 
America  and  tell  them  that  we  tried  that  In 
Germany  and  six  million  of  us  went  to  the 
ovens  (" 

It's  a  hard  prophecy  to  deny. 

There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men,  that 
taken  at  its  creet  leads  on  to  victory.  As  a 
friend  said  recently  to  me,  "The  waves  recede. 
but  the  tide  comes  In." 

History  does  repeat  Itself.  And  this  nation 
has  always  had  the  right  men  at  the  right 
time  to  save  It. 

There  Is  an  excitement  and  a  sense  of  des- 
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tiny  tbat  we  should  feel  today.  In  tills  Re- 
publican Party.  And,  you  should  feel  It  Qrst. 
We  have  some  siutace  symptoms  of  difficulty, 
but  adversity  Is  the  spur  to  great  success. 

It's  wooden  shoes  going  upstairs  that 
counts.  I  am  an  eternal  optimist.  I  know, 
from  the  public  prints  and  the  electronic 
media,  that  we  should  be  depressed  and 
gloomy.  But  I  can  remember  when  things 
were  really  tough.  Today,  we  are  rich  enough 
to  afford  to  worry  about  the  smoke  coming 
out  of  smokestacks  that  Indicate  men  are 
working.  I  can  remember  when  the  smoke- 
stacks across  this  land  were  not  smoking  and 
men  were  not  working,  and  the  cardboard 
was  In  the  shoe;  and  the  depression  was  upon 
the  land. 

Strangely  enough,  then,  in  extreme  pov- 
erty we  had  faith,  and  In  extreme  unemploy- 
ment we  had  neighbors. 

Those  who  say  that  poverty  Is  the  seedbed 
of  crime  don't  know  what  they're  talking 
about.  Affluence  Is.  And  those  who  say  that 
a  weak  America  wUl  be  a  better  America  fall 
to  understand  the  lessons  of  history. 

It  Is  only  when  we  succumb  to  self-pity 
and  despair  that  we  encourage  the  poeslblllty 
of  failure.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
lack  of  faith  Is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of 
despair,  and  despair  forms  the  framework  for 
failure. 

There  are  many  who  claim  everything  Is 
wretched.  I  say  that  all  Is  not  wretched.  I 
say  a  lot  of  things  In  this  country  arent 
wretched  at  all.  We  have  done  wonderful 
things  and  left  some  ragged  edges  In  the 
process.  I  trust  that  coming  generations  will 
smooth  these  ragged  edges  and,  hopefully,  go 
on  to  greater  things. 

Let  us  list  some  of  our  problems,  painted 
and  gilded  into  works  of  dishonest  art  by  our 
opposition: 

The   false    dream  that   one-third   of   the 
population  can  support  the  other  two-thirds. 
The   abandonment  of  the  family  unit  as 
the  backbone  of  our  society. 

Respect  for  authority  is  under  attack  on 
all  sides. 

Respect  for  law,  the  courts,  and  more  Im- 
portant, the  parents,  has  become  a  Joke  with 
socne. 

The  dope  scene  with  the  real  cop-outs  who 
refuse  to  face  reality. 

These  are  the  ones  in  velvet  slippers  going 
downstairs. 

Dishonesty  is  dishonesty,  whether  it  Is 
stealing  from  the  Income  tax  form  or  from 
your  employer  by  falling  to  produce  an  hon- 
est day's  work,  but  accepting  a  full  wage. 

An  early  criticism  of  our  country  related 
to  the  weakness  of  a  democracy.  We  were 
warned  when  people  learn  they  can  vote 
themselves  benefits  from  the  public  treasury, 
there  is  no  stopping  them  until  they  have 
plundered  it  in  its  entirety. 

Today,  the  motley  crew  of  Democratic  as- 
pirants who  have  visited  us,  recently,  have 
bad  one  common  theme.  They  have  pixxnlaed 
more  from  the  public  treasury. 

My  friends,  the  American  people  are  not 
stupid.  They  know  the  old  shell  game  very 
well.  Those  who  have  been  running  the  shell 
game  have  tried  to  tell  us  otherwise. 

But  history  shows  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  facts  of  life  demonstrate  it  In  our 
own  time,  that  the  only  goal  we  can  offer 
with  any  realistic  promise  of  fulfillment  Is 
eqviaJlty  of  opportunity.  Let  each  put  on  his 
wooden  shoes  and  go  to  work,  climbing  the 
long,  hard,  but  exciting,  stairs  which  lead 
to  greatnesB  in  a  nation  and  in  man. 

We  are  told,  today,  that  America  Is  the 
richest  nation  on  earth.  And  somehow  we 
swallow  that  g\iff.  Actually,  we  are  more  In 
debt  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined,  but  our  Democratic  spend-thrlfta 
keep  promising  more. 

Do  you  know  what  a  debt  of  tova  hundred 
billion  dollars  plus,  is? 

Let  me  try  to  describe  it.  If  you  stacked 
up  one  million  dollars  in  thousand  dollar 


bills,  you'd  have  a  stack  eight  inches  high. 
If  you  stacked  up  a  debt  of  four  hundred 
plus  billion  dollars  in  thousand  dollar  bills, 
you  would  have  a  stack  over  fifty  miles  high. 
But,  we  can  handle  this  debt,  and  we  can 
have  a  full  employment  budget,  if  we  will 
but  go  back  to  work  and  produce.  If  we'll 
put  on  those  wooden  shoes  and  start  climb- 
ing. 

Essentially,  America  is  a  good  nation,  and  a 
great  nation.  And  we  are  a  great  people.  We 
are  almost  without  number  In  our  infinity 
of  skUls,  talents  and  abUities. 

These  national  doldnuns  we  face  today 
resxilt  from  prodigious,  exhausting  efforts 
In  the  past  that  won  two  world  wars,  put 
out  a  score  of  brush  fires,  spent  two  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  in  feeding  the  poor 
around  the  world  and  restoring  the  ravaged. 
No  nation  has  ever  tithed  itself  so  generously 
to  help  others.  We  may  be  disappointed  that 
there  is  little.  If  any,  gratitude  from  those 
we  helped.  But  we  didn't  rebuild  Germany 
and  Japan's  economy,  expecting  their  thanks. 
We  didn't  send  our  foreign  aid  around  the 
world  to  make  oiu-selves  rich.  We  did  it  be- 
cause we  have  been  taught  that  one  does 
the  decent  thing  and  helps  one's  neighbors 
to  fight  communism. 

Now  is  a  moment  that  could  have  been 
predicted.  Our  former  foes  are  challenging 
us,  and  our  former  friends  are  criticizing  us, 
and  within  we  are  torn  by  conflicting  ideo- 
logies only  the  unchallenged  can  afford.  Oui 
national  goals  have  been  lost  In  an  euphoria 
of  helping  everybody  and  everything  and  be- 
ing all  things  to  all  people. 

It  is  time  ^aln  to  reset  o»ir  compass  and 
our  course. 

We  have  a  destiny  among  nations.  It  is 
clear,  shining  and  magnificent  as  when  it 
was  first  voiced  in  that  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence almost  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Two  hundred  years  Isn't  very  old  for  a  na- 
tion. Recently,  in  Spain,  I  saw  the  ruins  of 
Moorish  greatness  that  lasted  six  hundred 
years,  untU  the  French  defeated  the  Moors 
at  the  Battle  of  Tours  and  decided  at  that 
moment  the  future  of  Eiuope,  whether  it 
would  be  a  Moslem  or  a  Christian  future. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  sense  our  great- 
ness and  that  greatness  is  to  be  found  today 
in  the  article  of  our  Republican  faith.  For 
too  long  have  we  wandered  from  the  path- 
way outlined  for  us  by  those  men  who  penned 
our  Constitution  and  gave  us  the  chance  to 
be  free.  Men  of  Industry  teamed  up  in  re- 
search and  develt^ment  to  produce  the  ne- 
cessities and  the  luxvirles  of  life  that  Bome 
scorn  today,  even  while  they  enjoy  them. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  died  and  millions 
have  suffered  in  the  wars  of  this  Republic 
that  we  might  have  greater  freedom  than 
any  other  citizen  of  any  other  nation  in  any 
other  i>eriod  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  should  cherish  those  freedoms — ^to  work, 
to  love,  to  learn,  to  play;  freedom  to  compete, 
to  Invent,  to  save,  to  Invest,  to  create,  to  pro- 
mote and  to  own;  freedom  to  choose,  to  Join, 
to  vote,  to  speak,  and  to  walk  erect  with  head 
held  high;  freedom  to  be  oxirselves  €ind  to  be 
free  to  glorify  our  Ood.  Life  would  be  a  void, 
without  a  sense  of  purpose,  if  we  were  to 
lose  these  things. 

We  shall  not  lose  them  because  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands  ready  to  defend  them. 
Mankind  hasnt  changed  in  a  thousand  years 
and  more.  Common  sense  tells  ms  that.  That 
Is  why  I  say  that  our  Party  is  the  Party  of 
common  sense  and  as  the  Party  of  common 
sense  la  retilly  closer  to  the  people. 

The  common  sense  I  talk  about  should 
prove  that  people  haven't  changed.  Aeeop's 
Fables,  written  over  two  thousands  years  ago, 
depict  o\ir  same  foibles  and  personality,  the 
laws  of  Leviticus  apply  today,  as  they  applied 
when  written. 

If  we  are  to  base  our  decisions  on  com- 
mon sense,  we  must  reoognlze  that  each  of 
us  serves  a  particular  purpose  In  our  Party, 
and  that  the  re-election  of  Richard  M.  NUon 


Is  of  paramoiint  Importance,  whether  you 
agree  with  every  n\ianoe  of  his  political 
Judgments  or  not  I 

Having  some  knowledge  of  the  Executive 
demands  related  to  the  other  two  branches 
which  represent  checks  and  balances  In  ova 
form  of  government,  I  know  his  dUemma. 
We  have  been  taught  In  the  i>asrt  thirty  years 
to  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  runs  the  co\mtry,  should  be  credited 
with  all  useful  advances  and  charged  with 
every  failure.  Yet,  common  sense  admits  we 
are  a  nation  of  checks  and  balances;  the 
Legislature  and  the  Courts  have  a  profound 
influence. 

We  blame  the  President  If  there  is  a  slight 
recession  in  the  economy. 

We  blame  the  President  if  war  breaks  out 
anywhere  on  this  globe. 

We  blame  the  President  for  the  price  of 
bread  or  the  cost  of  shoes. 

The  truth,  my  friends,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent ia  the  administrative  head  of  this  na- 
tion. Congress  determines  the  policy,  and 
recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  trimmed  the 
sails. 

You  know — even  those  most  strident  con- 
servative critics  surely  can't  say  that  the 
President  is  aU  bad  when  he  appoints  a  man 
like  Arizona's  BiU  Rehnqulst  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  you  Judge  a  man  by  the  enemies  b« 
makes.  Bill  has  a  magnlflcent  record. 

In  fact,  the  knockers  give  little  credit. 
They  never  have,  but,  if  there  Is  one  great 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  It  could  be  in  our  eyes  his  shifting 
the  balance  of  the  Supreme  Court  away  from 
its  far  left  ideologies. 

Some  of  the  other  criticisms,  common 
sense  teUs  us,  are  the  Inevitable  result  of 
being  a  doer.  And,  during  the  past  year 
especially,  none  can  accuse  oiu'  President  of 
not  acting  boldly,  courageously  and  vigor- 
ously. The  leadership  of  this  world  today 
demands  such  decisiveness  and  action  if 
It  is  to  be  saved  from  drowning  in  a  sea  of 
confusion  and  cross  piupoees. 

Indeed,  we  have  a  President  who  is  leading 
our  country  with  courage,  intelligence  and 
with  a  dignity  and  an  assurance  that  we 
have  not  witnessed  for  some  time,  would 
that  he  had  more  support  In  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvee. 

Comes  now  that  time  of  travail  for  any 
political  leader,  when  the  purveyors  of 
calumny  and  slander  have  a  field  day,  when 
the  publishers  of  untruths  and  half  truths 
start  the  presses,  when  the  electronic  media 
paints  the  picture  of  the  Uttle  girl  picking 
daisies.  Remember? 

Be  prepared  for  even  more  slanders,  half 
truths  and  outright  lies. 

A  strange  coterie  of  opi>onents  are  gather- 
ing. The  party  of  the  opposition  is  fielding 
men  who  have  an  ideological  difference  virith 
us.  But.  that  difference  plays  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  destroy  us. 

We  should  remember  the  man  in  the  fable 
riding  the  little  ass  who  tried  doing  every- 
thing the  passersby  asked  him  to  do,  wound 
up  carrying  his  son,  and  his  donkey,  and  his 
burden  across  the  bridge  and  lost  his  little 
ass  and  everything. 

The  American  people  should  remember 
how  the  world's  most  powerful  military  es- 
tablishment was  reduced  to  second-rate  im- 
potence, how  Inflation  was  permitted  to 
soar,  and  how  a  welfare  state  that  enslaved 
us  all,  either  with  debt  or  dependence,  was 
encouraged. 

At  the  turn  of  the  17th  century,  England 
under  the  leadership  of  King  William,  ac- 
cording to  Chtu-chill's  Chronical,  seemed  to 
be  laying,  after  generations  of  religious,  dy- 
nastic and  territorial  wars,  the  foundations 
of  a  lasting  peace  for  the  whole  world.  (Does 
that  sound  familiar?)  But,  Churchill  con- 
tinued, at  the  very  moment  when  all  that 
the  hearts  of  men  desired  was  coming  with- 
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in  their  reach  through  his  exertions,  the 
King  was  woefully  and  even  fatally  weak- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  rejoiced  in  peace  and  clamored 
for  freedom.  Oroaning  and  Impatient,  Com- 
mons plunged  into  a  career  of  disarmament 
and  constitutional  assertiveneas  that  found 
them  vowing  to  break  up  the  standing  arm.y. 
An  orgy  of  Insult  and  abuse,  in  which  the 
civil  peculation  heartily  Joined,  began 
around  all  uniformed  men.  (Doesnt  that 
sotmd  familiar?) 

This  nation  has  gone  through  it.  History 
is  replete  with  Just  what  is  happening.  And 
common  sense  should  tell  us  that  those  who 
advocate — Better  Dead  than  Red,  or  any 
lesser  interpretation  of  that  slogan — either 
fall  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  history  and 
laok  common  sense  or  are  serving  that  worst 
of  all  roles,  the  role  of  the  witting,  or  un- 
witting, traitor. 

The  party  of  the  opposition  has,  unwisely, 
weakened  oiu'  nation.  They  fought  the 
ABM — a  weapons  system  which  the  experts 
believed  essential  to  our  national  survival. 
It  passed  by  a  single  vote — the  tie-breaking 
vote  of  Vice  President  Ted  Agnew. 

There  was  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
about  building  an  SST.  The  program  was 
stopped.  Prance,  as  a  gesture  of  significance, 
flew  its  own  SST  to  the  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  the  Caribbean  recently,  and 
Russia  plans  to  bring  its  proto-type  to  the 
next  air  show.  These  gestiures  are  not  missed 
by  those  who  want  to  believe  that  our  na- 
tion is  destined  for  a  second-rate  status. 

Obstructionism  is  a  giemt  Industry  in 
America  today,  and  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  men  and  women  are  being  penalized. 

The  idea  of  wage  and  price  controls  is 
repugnant  to  a  great  many  people,  especial- 
ly to  most  conservative  thinkers.  The  Presi- 
dent's critics  in  Congress  called  for  such  con- 
trols and  passed  the  authorization  necessary 
to  give  the  President  the  power  to  invoke 
them.  Now,  these  same  forces  are  his  most 
violent  critics,  and  with  a  relaxation  of  some 
controls,  everyone  Is  complaining.  Yet,  he 
said  over  and  over  he  would  show  us  the 
way,  and  then  ask  for  vc^untary  compliance. 
He  did.  And  everywhere  that  the  shoe 
pinched,  the  patient  squawked.  But  the  con- 
trols had  an  effect.  It  reminds  me  of  a  clas- 
sic dictum:  Those  who  will  not  control 
themselves  from  within  must  be  controlled 
from  without  by  force. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  divided  this  country 
as  all  wars  which  are  unwlnnable  must.  It 
has  dragged  on  Intermmably.  MacArthur 
once  said  this:  "War  is  a  terrible  thing,  and 
a  tragedy  when  resorted  to  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences between  nations.  However,  once  that 
decision  is  made  to  resort  to  war,  then  it 
is  important  to  win  it,  to  resolve  the  matter. 
If  you  don't  resolve  it,  you  simply  will  have 
to  fight  again  later." 

How  true  that  the  Korean  sacrifice  settled 
nothing  and  twenty  years  later  we  still  meet 
at  the  peace  table  at  Punmonjon.  With  Viet- 
nam, there  are  those  who  support  Hanoi  and 
those  who  support  Saigon.  Most  of  the  liberal 
criticism  today  is  aimed  at  Saigon — corrupt. 
Ineffective,  and  Incapable  of  defending  her- 
self without  our  aid.  Who  points  out  that 
Hanoi  cannot  defend  herself  without  Mos- 
cow's aid?  In  effect,  why  is  Hanoi  so  piire. 
and  if  she  is  claiming  purity,  what  is  she 
<iolng  in  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Common  sense 
tells  us  that  Moscow  is  on  a  fishing  exjiedl- 
tlon  and  will  absorb  as  much  of  the  Par  East 
as  is  permitted.  Why  do  you  think  China  is 
concerned  today?  She  doesn't  want  to  see  the 
Pacific  a  Red  Soviet  lake. 

Yet,  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  President's 
political  crlUcs  declared  it  has  taken  Nixon 
longer  to  get  us  out  (rf  the  war  In  Vietnam 
than  It  took  us  to  defeat  Adolph  Hitler. 

What  he  conveniently  forgot  to  say  was 
that  from  1962  to  1968,  when  his  Party  was 
in  power,  they  Imposed  a  "no-win"  p<^cy 
on  our  mJUtary  leaders  and  that  in  an  agony 


of  frustration  we  have  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
almost  fifty  thousand  Americans,  fighting  in 
a  war  they  were  not  permitted  to  win. 

My  friends,  it  Is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  speak  effectively  against  such  un- 
believable charges  which  not  only  frustrate 
our  national  life,  but  threaten  our  national 
future. 

If  we  dont  care  enough  to  survive  our- 
selves, we  will  be  a  very  small  footnote  on 
the  pages  of  history. 

What  has  disappeared  from  our  national 
scene  is  not  only  a  sense  of  piupose,  but  a 
reverence  for  this  country  and  its  basic 
Ideals.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  ominous 
cloud  of  World  War  II  loomed  on  the  hori- 
zon, we  could  truthfully  say  that  politics 
ended  at  the  water's  edge.  Many  of  us  dis- 
agreed with  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
domestic  policies,  but  I  would  remind  you  it 
was  the  Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  Joining  hands  with  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  President,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  free  world  to  survive  tbat 
terror. 

Don't  ever  forget  the  enemy  at  that  time 
was  intent  upon  world  domination  and  ex- 
termination of  all  minorities  that  couldn't  be 
iised  as  slave  labor.  To  the  young  today. 
World  War  n  sounds  like  ancient  history. 
But,  from  it  we  should  learn  one  great  les- 
son. Professor  Herman  Fenkel  said  it;  I  say 
it  again.  Six  million  Jews  were  exterminated 
in  the  ovens  and  the  concentration  camps. 
War  is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
thing.  The  decayed  state  of  moral  and  patri- 
otic feeling  which  Insists  there  is  nothing 
worth  a  war,  is  worse. 

We  forget  that  if  we  abandon  the  South 
Vietnamese  before  they  can  defend  them- 
selves, we  deliberately  condemn  millions  to 
the  most  brutal  of  deaths  and  retaliation. 
The  same  politicians  who  strongly  condemn 
Richard  Nixon's  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
extricate  our  forces,  appear  to  applaud  the 
brutality  which  accompanied  the  recent  diffi- 
culties in  East  Pakistan. 

You  saw  the  News  and  television  shots  of 
brutality  and  horror  which  accompanied 
India's  armed  intervention  in  East  Pakistan. 
Let  those  who  complain  about  South  Viet- 
nam raise  their  voices  in  protest  over  the 
little  boy  kicked  to  death  in  East  Pakistan. 
Let  those  who  piously  ask  what  we  are  doing 
in  South  Vietnam  ask  North  Vietnam  what 
they  are  doing  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

As  our  Democratic  friends  trek  the  hus- 
tings, remember  they  were  there  when  the 
Senate  and  the  House  voted  appropriations 
which  put  us  so  deeply  In  debt — a  federal 
debt,  incidentally,  which  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  inflation  that  robs  every  man  of 
a  part  of  his  paycheck.  They  were  there  when 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  passed. 
They  have  been  there  during  the  whole 
dreary  exercise  that  President  Nixon  is  try- 
ing so  desperately  to  correct  imder  our  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  time  for  common  sense  again,  the 
common  sense  that  framed  the  words  and 
actions  of  those  great  patriots  who  formed 
oxa  country. 

The  common  sense  that  is  represented  in 
the  Republican  Party's  policies  and  partici- 
pants today. 

The  common  sense  that  reminds  us  to  give 
up  the  velvet  slippers  of  the  welfare  state 
and  the  impotence  of  disarmament  and  the 
breakdown  In  patriotism,  respect  and  loyalty, 
and  the  common  sense  to  don  the  wooden 
shoes  of  work  ...  for  duty,  for  honor  .  .  . 
for  country. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN.  1972 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  full  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  will  soon  take 
up  the  equal  rights  amendment,   and 


shortly  thereafter  the  amendmait  will 
oome  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tenticHi  of  my  colleagues  several  items  of 
interest:  first,  the  views  of  two  distin- 
guished constitutional  scholars  on  the 
Ervin  substitute  for  the  equal  rights 
amendment;  and,  second,  a  partial  list 
of  those  organizations  which  support  the 
equal  rights  amendment  in  its  original 
form. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  reads  in 
operative  part  as  follows: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

This  is  the  language  which  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  ever  since  1923.  It 
is  the  language  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
208,  which  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
In  the  HoTise  last  October  and  which  is 
presently  pending  before  the  full  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  which 
I  introduced  on  behalf  of  mjself  and  48 
other  Senators. 

Unfortunately,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  which  I 
serve  as  chairman,  jettisoned  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  the  amendment  by  a  close 
vote  last  November.  In  its  place,  and  over 
the  strenuous  objections  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  .  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and  my- 
self, the  subcommittee  substituted  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  which  reads 
in  operative  part  as  follows: 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shaU  make  any  legal  distinction  between  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  male  and  fe- 
male persons  luiless  such  distinction  is  based 
on  physiological  or  f unctlonafdlfferences  be- 
tween them. 

I  opposed  the  "Ervin  substitute"  In  the 
subcommittee  because  it  seemed  obvious 
to  me  that,  if  approved,  the  language 
would  permit  and  encourage  the  very 
sorts  of  sex  discrimination  which  I  am 
dedicated  to  eliminating  in  this  country. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  tills  view  Is 
shared  by  Thomas  Emersrai.  Lines  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  Yale  University  Law 
School,  and  Norman  Dorsen,  Professor 
of  Law  at  New  York  University  Law 
School.  Both  Professor  Einerson  and  Pro- 
fessor Dorsen  are  distinguished  consti- 
tutional scholars.  And  both  are  de^>ly 
opposed  to  the  "EiTrin  substitute"  because 
it  would  undermine  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

I  commend  to  every  Senator  the  pene- 
trating analysis  in  the  letters  I  received 
from  these  scholars.  Professor  Elmerson 
demonstrates  in  his  letter  that  the  "Ervin 
substitute,"  far  fnmi  being  an  eqiud 
rights  amendment,  in  fact  "conttdns  no 
substantial  guarantee  of  equal  rights 
whatsoever."  First,  the  substitute  would 
give  a  constitutional  basis  to  State  action 
which  discriminates  against  women  in  a 
variety  of  areas,  including  business  and 
employment,  criminal  law,  and  educa- 
tion. Second,  the  substitute  would  reverse 
the  minimal  advances  which  have  been 
made  towaj-d  convincing  the  Supreme 
Court  that  sex  discrimination  is  suspect 
imder  the  14th  amendment.  In  short, 
to  quote  Professor  Emerson's  conclusion: 
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The  EzTln  substitute  would  not  only  At- 
stzoy  all  hope  of  achieving  equal  rights  for 
women  through  constitutional  amendment, 
but  would  seriously  Impair  such  rights  as 
now  exist.  A  vote  for  the  Ervln  Amendment 
la  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  vote 
against  equal  rights  for  women. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  Professors 
Emerson  and  Dorsen  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
persons  and  organizations  lined  up  in 
support  of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
in  its  traditional,  unamended  form.  Both 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
have  repeatedly  supported  this  proposal 
in  their  national  party  platforms.  It  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  Presidents 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  said 
Nixon.  The  Citizen's  Advisory  Coimdl  on 
the  Status  of  Women  and  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities have  recommended  in 
strongest  terms  approval  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  At  least  11  States- 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Flor- 
ida, Louisiema,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania — have  taken  ofiBcitil  acticm 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  And  a 
great  many  national  organizations  have 
given  their  support  to  our  efforts,  too, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

American  Association  of  CoUege  Deans. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  Association  of  Women  Deans  and 
Coxinselors. 

American  Association  of  Women  Ministers. 

American  Federation  of  Soroptlmlst  Clubs. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

American  Society  of  Microbiology. 

American  Society  of  Women  Accountants. 

American  Society  of  Women  Certified  Pub- 
ic Accountants. 

American  Women  In  Radio  and  Television. 

Association  of  American  Women  Dentists. 

B'nal  BTlth  Women. 

Council  for  Women's  Rights. 

Ecvmienlcal  Task  Force  of  Women  and 
Religion  (Catholic  Oauctis) . 

Federally  Employed  Women. 

General  FederaUon  of  Women's  Clubs. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades. 

International  Union  of  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers UAW. 

lAdles  Auxiliary  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

League  of  American  Working  Women. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

National  Association  of  Railway  Business 
Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Busmess  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Woman's  Party. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Professional  Women's  Conference. 

St.  Joan's  Alliance  of  Catholic  Women. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women'k  Federa- 
tion. 

United  Automobile  Workers. 

United  Methodist  Church — ^Women's  Divi- 
sion. 

Women's  equity  Action  League. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Women  United. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  a  broad  base  of 
public  and  scholarly  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  The  need 
for  the  amendment  has  been  demon- 
strated in  three  sets  of  hearings  in  the 
Congress  in  the  past  18  months.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  In  favor  of  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

YAUt  UNiVEBsmr  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  13. 1972. 
Hon.  BiBCH  Bath, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bath  :  I  am  writing  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Ervln  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  In 
my  Judgment  the  Ervln  Amendment  would 
nullify  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  More  than  that  It  would 
put  women  In  a  worse  position  than  they 
are  now. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  provides 
that  "Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 
The  fundamental  objective  of  the  Amend- 
ment Is  to  eliminate  sex  as  a  permissible  fac- 
tor In  determining  the  legal  rights  of  women 
or  of  men.  It  contemplates  that  the  law  may 
make  legal  distinctions  based  upon  charac- 
teristics or  functions  of  Individual  persons, 
but  not  by  grouping  all  members  of  one  sex 
into  a  single  overcla-^-lflcatlon. 

The  Ervln  Amendment  proceeds  upon  a 
totally  different,  and  Indeed  opposing,  prin- 
ciple. It  provides  that  "Neither  the  United 
Staites  nor  any  State  shall  make  any  legal 
distinction  between  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  male  and  finale  persons  unless 
such  distinction  Is  based  on  physiological  or 
functional  differences  between  them."  It 
thus  authorizes  discrimination  against  an 
individual  solely  by  reason  of  sex,  in  any 
situation  where  It  can  be  said  that  a  major- 
ity of  one  sex  are  different  In  some  physio- 
logical or  functional  characterlsrtic  from  a 
majority  of  the  other  sex.  This  means  that 
the  legislative  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
an  Individual  are  determined  not  by  his  own 
traits  or  functions  but  by  those  of  his  sex 
considered  as  a  group. 

To  take  a  concrete  example.  If  a  legisla- 
ture found  that  men  on  the  average  could 
lift  heavier  objects  than  women  on  the  aver- 
age. It  could  on  that  basis  pass  a  law  that 
no  women  could  be  employed  In  a  Job  re- 
quiring the  lifting  of  weights  over  a  certain 
Umlt,  regardless  of  the  capacity  of  a  par- 
ticular woman  to  lift  heavier  weights.  Or  If 
the  legrislature  determined  that  more  women 
than  men  performed  functions  which  re- 
quired them  to  remain  In  the  home,  then  It 
could  provide  that  all  women  be  excused 
from  Jury  duty,  reg^ardlees  of  the  aotual 
function  performed  by  any  particular 
woman. 

To  make  the  determination  of  rights  and 
responslbUltles  depend  on  an  arbitrary 
classification  of  this  sort,  rather  than  upon 
Individual  differences,  runs  squarely  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principle  that  each  Indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  develop  his  or  her 
own  potentialities.  Equally  Important,  as  past 
experience  has  shown.  It  Inevitably  results 
In  relegating  women  to  an  Inferior  status  in 
our  society.  No  effective  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  for  women  can  be  achieved  upon  such 
bctfls. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  further,  that  the 
Ervln  Amendment  authorizes  such  unfair 
discrimination  not  only  in  a  limited  category 
of  situations  but  in  almost  every  area  of  the 
law.    The    term    "physiological    differences" 


would  Include  not  only  average  physical  dif- 
ferences such  as  weight,  height,  or  strength, 
but  average  psychological  differences  such  as 
aggressiveness  or  sensitivity.  Any  character- 
istic of  body  or  mind,  in  which  some 
sort  of  measurement  is  alleged  to  indi- 
cate that  men  and  women  differ  in  terms  of 
group  averages,  could  serve  as  a  basis  for 
different  treatment  by  the  law. 

Similarly,  "functional  differences"  would 
embrace  virtually  the  entire  spectrum  of 
human  activity.  If  it  were  determined  that 
more  men  than  women,  or  vice  versa,  were 
engaged  in  the  care  of  children,  in  other 
functions  In  the  home,  in  clerical  or  secte- 
tarlal  positions,  in  executive  positions,  in 
particular  forms  of  recreation,  in  a  particu- 
lar style  of  living,  or  In  any  other  kind  of 
work  or  leisure,  such  a  finding  could  be  used 
as  grounds  for  imposing  special  obligations 
on  members  of  that  sex  or  granting  them 
special  benefits.  The  Ervln  Amendment  thus 
contains  no  substantial  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  whatsoever. 

It  would  be  possible  to  give  h\mdreds  of 
examples  of  how  the  Ervln  Amendment 
would  authorize  a  legislat\ue,  executive  of- 
ficial, or  court  to  maintain  and  in  fact  ex- 
pand discriminatory  treatment  of  women.  In 
addition  to  the  two  examples  noted  above, 
perhaps  three  others  will  suffice  to  Illustrate 
the  consequences  of  adopting  Senator  Ervln 's 
proposal: 

(1)  If  the  legislature  were  to  find  that 
women  as  a  whole  were  leas  able  to  defend 
themelves  against  physical  assault  than  men 
as  a  whole,  it  could  prohibit  employment  of 
women  in  Jobs  requiring  them  to  be  out  of 
the  hoiKe  at  night. 

(2)  If  it  were  determined  that  more  wom- 
en than  men  failed  to  pursue  professional 
careens  becaiise  they  married  and  became 
occupied  with  household  work,  the  govern- 
ment could  give  preference  to  men  over 
women  in  admission  to  law,  medical  and 
other  professional  schools. 

(3)  If  a  study  should  reveal  that,  on  the 
average,  women  had  different  psychological 
propensities  for  rehabilitation  than  men,  a 
legislature  could  provide  different  criminal 
penalties  for  men  and  women  for  the  same 
offense. 

All  of  these  results,  and  many  similar  ones, 
wovUd  be  authorized  by  the  ES-vln  Amend- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  this  proposal  would 
perpetuate,  not  eradicate,  the  whole  range 
of  inequities  between  the  sexes  which  the 
ESqual  Rights  Amendment  is  designed  to 
eliminate. 

In  addition.  It  should  be  noted  that  adop- 
tion of  the  Ervln  Amendment  would  leave 
women  in  a  worse  position  than  they  are 
now.  The  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the  similar 
guarantee  embodied  in  the  Due  Process 
Clatise  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  now  require 
that  differences  in  treatment  on  account  of 
sex  be  Justified  as  oonstitutlng  a  "reasonable 
classification".  In  deciding  what  is  a  "rea- 
sonable classification"  the  courts  do  more 
than  simply  dertermlne  whether  the  differ- 
ence m  treatment  Is  "based  on"  some  alleged 
"physiological  or  functional  differences"  be- 
tween the  sexes  on  the  whole.  They  take  into 
account  such  factors  as  the  weight  to  be 
given  the  government  Interest  alleged  to 
Justify  the  discrimination,  the  unfairness  of 
treating  all  members  of  the  sex  alike  regard- 
lees  of  individual  differences,  and  other  con- 
siderations which  entor  Into  the  complex 
question  of  determining  "equal  protection  of 
the  laws".  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  courts 
will  eventually  oome  to  the  position  that 
classification  by  sex  Is  a  "suspect  classifica- 
tion," presimiptively  invalid  and  requiring  a 
showing  by  the  government  of  the  most 
"oompeUing"  reasons  if  it  is  to  be  sustained. 

Under  the  Ervln  Amendment  this  treat- 
ment of  the  constitutional  right  ai  women  to 
equality  under  the  law  would  no  longer  bo 
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possible.  The  Ervln  Amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  supercede  existing  law  and  require  the 
courts  to  uphold  differentiation  In  traatmenit 
so  long  tm  the  law  Is  "based  on",  that  is,  is 
reasonably  related  to,  any  average  physio- 
logical or  funotlo(nal  difference.  The  result 
would  be  to  put  In  Jeopardy  even  such  slight 
advance  as  women  made  in  the  recent  ded- 
slon  of  the  Suprane  Court  in  Reed  v.  Reed, 
outlawing  discrimination  because  of  sex  in 
the  appointment  of  an  administrator  of  an 
estate. 

It  Is  not  vmllkely,  also,  that  the  Ervln 
Amendment  wotUd  undermine  existing  sta- 
tutory provisions,  such  as  Title  VII  of  the 
Federal  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  women  in  employ- 
ment, and  various  State  antl-dlscrimlnatloa 
laws.  Although  the  Ervln  Amendment  would 
not  appear  to  prevent  leigslatiues  from  paas- 
Ing  laws  affirmatively  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  sex,  were  they  so  in- 
clined, the  in:^>act  oi  the  Ervln  Amendment 
would  undoubtedly  tond  to  discourage  legis- 
latures from  doing  so  and  to  encourage  the 
courts  to  give  a  very  narrow  mterpretattou 
to  existing  antl-dlscrlminatlon  statutes. 

In  summary,  the  Ervln  Amendment  would 
not  only  destroy  aU  hope  of  achieving  equal 
rights  for  women  througb  constitutional 
amendment,  but  would  seriously  impair  suob 
rights  as  now  exist.  The  Committee  must 
face  this  fact  squarely.  A  voto  for  the  Ervln 
Amendment  is  nothing  more  and  nothing 
leas  than  a  vote  againsrt  equal  rights  for 
women. 

Sincerely, 

TRoicas  L  EuBtsoN. 

New  Yoax.  UwivHwrrr  School  of  Law, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  January  14, 1972. 
Senator  BmcH  Bath, 

United    States    Senate,    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary,   Subcommittee  on   Constitu- 
tional  Amendments,    Washington.   D.C. 
Dbab  Sxnatob  Bath:  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  January  7,  1972,  inviting  my 
comments  on  the  language  accepted  by  your 
subcommittee  in  place  of  the  original  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

Although  one  cannot  be  confident  about 
how  the  new  language  would  be  Interpreted 
were  the  Amendment  to  become  p>art  of  the 
Constitution,  my  view  la  that  the  substitute 
version  shoiild  be  opposed  both  because  of 
its  vagueness  and  because  of  the  likelihood 
that  it  would  not  lead  to  a  substantial 
elimination  of  sex  discrimination  beyond 
what  the  Constitution  already  forbids. 

The  nut  of  the  issue  of  course  is  the  quali- 
fying phrase  in  Section  1,  which  would  au- 
thorize legal  distinctions  between  the  sexes 
if  they  are  based  on  "physiological  or  func- 
tional differences  between  them."  The  quoted 
phrase  Is  obviously  ambiguous;  in  particu- 
lar, I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  might 
be  meant  by  a  "functional  difference." 

Given  the  ambiguity,  it  follows  that  coxirte 
and  legislatures  would  be  capable  of  In- 
terpreting the  language  broadly  or  re- 
strictlvely  and  thereby  attack  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  a  strong  or  weak  way.  This  un- 
certainty is  common  in  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, but  the  particular  difficulty 
here  is  that  the  Fourteenth   Amendment's 

equal  protection  clause  is  already  capable 

If  Judges  are  wUllng— of  being  employed  as 
an  effective  mechanism  to  end  or  sharply 
limit  sex  discrimination.  There  is.  In  other 
words,  no  need  for  an  additional  constitu- 
tional provision  couched  In  vague  language. 
Accordingly,  I  conclude  that  it  would  be 
preferable  at  this  stage  to  reject  any  formu- 
lation that  Is  not  cast— as  was  the  original 
version  of  the  Equal  Rlghte  Amendment— 
m  unequivocal  terms  plainly  designed  to 
terminate  sex  discrimination. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Dcrszn, 
Professor  of  Law. 


YOXTTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  educational  internatlooal 
exchange  program,  "Youth  for  Under- 
standing." Begun  In  1951  by  the  Detroit, 
Mich.,  area  Rotary  Clubs.  Its  adminis- 
tration was  soon  shared  by  the  Ann  Ar- 
bor Council  of  Churches,  with  advice  of 
the  State  Department. 

In  1964  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
was  incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, in  view  of  its  increased  size.  As  one 
Indication  of  Its  size,  the  progrsun  has 
placed  students  from  45  different  coun- 
tries in  42  States  of  the  United  States. 

A  constituent  of  mine.  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Y.  Hartman,  from  Hartford  City,  Ind., 
has  hosted  nine  foreign  students  since 
1959  and  Is  particularly  warm  In  her 
praise  of  the  program.  As  Mrs.  Hartman 
noted,  Indiana  has  the  privilege  of  host- 
ing over  100  foreign  students  each  year 
and  of  sending  about  40  high  school  stu- 
dents abroad  each  year  under  the  aus- 
pices of  "Youth  for  Understanding." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
stated  purpose  and  bylaws  of  "Youth 
for  Understanding"  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro  so  that  those  Interested  can 
share  In  recognition  of  a  fine  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcobo,  as 
follows: 

POKPOSE 

Youth  for  Understanding  is  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  organization  in  the  field  of 
teenage  exchange  programs.  More  than 
30,000  studente  from  46  coimtries  have  par- 
ticipated in  Youth  for  Understanding  pro- 
grams since  Its  estebllshment  in  1951-62. 
Youth  for  Understanding  is  one  of  the  three 
teenage  exchange  programs  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  Youth  for 
Understanding  is  contained  in  Article  II  of 
its  By-laws.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this 
corporation  to: 

A.  Promote  international  understanding  by 
sponsoring,  dev^oplng  and  carrying  out  In- 
ternational student  exchange  programs,  to 
arrange  for  International  cultural  exchanges 
and  for  exchange  of  youths  desiring  to  ac- 
comidish  needed  services  in  other  countries, 
and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  achieve 
these  purposes,  including  raising  and  invest- 
ing necessary  funds,  soliciting,  receiving  and 
accepting  funds,  gifts,  grants,  bequesto  and 
devices,  in  any  form,  acquiring,  holding 
transportation  and  faculties,  setting  up  aux- 
iliary committees  and  organisations  for  these 
objectives,  and  cooperating  with  existing  or- 
ganizations and  interested  persons  toward 
these  ends. 

B.  To  acquaint  teenage  studente  brought 
to  the  United  Stetes  from  other  countries 
with  American  family  and  community  life 
by  having  them  live  with  American  famUles 
for  approximately  one  year  and  to  enable  the 
studente  to  gain  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  way  of  life 
through  participation  In  typical  high  school, 
family  and  other  aspecte  of  community  life. 

C.  To  carry  out,  finance  and  Implement 
fully  an  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
program  contemplating  the  sending  of  teen- 
age youths  from  the  United  Stetes  to  other 
countries  for  various  periods  of  time,  ar- 
ranging for  and  administering  their  activi- 
ties, and  contemplating  bringing  teenage 
youths  from  other  countries  to  the  United 
Stetes  for  educational  and  cultural  purposes 
in  the  intereste  of  International  understand- 
ing and  good  will. 


D.  Recognizing  that  Youth  for  Understand- 
ing has  had  definite  reilglous  underglrdlng, 
both  in  the  broad  objectives  for  which  it  has 
stood  and  in  the  personnel  connected  with 
the  program,  it  Is  to  be  understood  that  this 
aspect  ahaU  be  reteined  In  the  oorpcmite 
Btructiire. 

E.  These  purposes  are  meant  to  secure  an 
interfatth  and  interracial  approach  to  Inter- 
national good  wUl  by  providing  qualified 
young  people  with  broad  experience  through 
living  with  families  of  other  countries. 


BATTLING  WITH  THE  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  what 
sort  of  mockery  of  fair  play  do  we  In 
Congress  tolerate,  when  we  tell  citizens 
to  go  defend  their  own  safety  in  contest 
against  the  combined  power  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  electric 
utility  industry,  and  some  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  manufacturing  corporations 
Including  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house? 

The  AEC's  current  "public  rulemaking 
hearings"  on  nuclear  safety  are  loaded  In 
every  way  against  the  citizen  partici- 
pants. 

FUroiMG    HALT  A    MILUOK   DOLLARS 

Let  US  consider  the  ability  to  Intervene 
at  all  in  a  local  or  national  AEC  safety 
hearing.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  pres- 
ent hearing.  January  27,  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp 
testified  as  follows: 

In  order  to  match  wite  with  the  nuclear 
utUity,  the  (citizen]  intervener  needs  time, 
money,  and  availability  of  competent  tech- 
nical authority.  I  would  estimate  that  per- 
haps $500,000  is  the  sum  needed  to  fund  an 
adequate  Intervention. 

Very  often  an  intervener  finds  It  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  qualified 
persons  to  serve  as  experte.  Too  often,  the 
intervener  has  felt  that  he  was  in  contest 
with  not  only  the  utUlty  and  the  nuclear 
vendors,  but  also  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

If  local  intervention  is  to  serve  as  a  check 
on  deplojrment  of  unsafe  reactors  or  on  un- 
safe siting,  then  Interveners  must  have 
access  to  some  independent  authority  with 
which  to  challenge  the  organized  technical 
resources  of  the  utility. 

Of  course,  no  such  Independent  au- 
thority Is  likely  to  exist  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment realizes  that  public  funding  for 
Independent  adversary  scientists  is  not 
only  required  by  Justice,  but  also  by  pru- 
dence. 

crrriNo  the  bad  news  earlt 

Unless  we  fund  scientists  to  oppose 
technologies^  programs  as  routinely  as 
we  fund  them  to  support  such  programs, 
there  is  simply  no  likelihood  of  uncover- 
ing bad  news  in  a  timely  fashion.  The 
adversary  process,  which  reveals  Incon- 
venient information  so  effectively  In 
many  court  procedures,  could  perform 
the  same  functicoi  in  technology. 

Of  course,  bad  news  will  imcover  it- 
self sooner  or  later  even  without  ad- 
versary science,  but  it  would  be  better 
both  for  business  and  the  general  public 
to  learn  about  the  problems  sooner.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  the  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry, where  one  big  nuclear  accident 
could  ruin  the  economy  of  several  States 
overnight,  and  where  near-perfection  Is 
required  in  handling  the  radioactive  by- 
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prodiicts  If  this  planet  Is  going  to  re- 
main habitable. 

The  protection  of  public  health  and 
safety  is  a  duty  of  Government,  but  we 
see  the  Government  recklessly  licensing 
nuclear  powerplants  prior  to  a  single  In- 
tegrated test  of  their  most  important 
safety  system,  and  prior  to  any  demon- 
strated abtUty  to  cope  with  the  perpetual 
storage  of  their  radioactive  waste. 

WHO  HAS  THS  FAE-OTTT  IDEAS? 

It  certainly  should  not  be  up  to  the 
public  to  prove  that  the  nuclear  power 
program  is  going  to  be  a  disaster;  obvi- 
ously when  the  subject  is  a  technology 
with  which  we  could  inadvertently  poi- 
Boa.  the  planet  forever,  the  burden  of 
proof  belongs  on  the  AEC  and  the  nu- 
clear industry  to  prove  to  the  public  that 
the  program  will  not  be  a  disaster. 

Every  person  in  this  country — and  of 
course  that  includes  businessmen — owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  citizen  inter- 
venors  in  AEC  hearings.  They  are  tnrtng 
to  do  the  job  of  public  defense  which  the 
Congress  and  the  AEC  have  failed  to  do. 

FV)r  citizen  intervenors,  it  means  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears,  as  well  as  crushing  dol- 
lar-debts and  loss  of  precious  lifetime. 
For  some  people,  waking  up  month  after 
month  to  face  another  day  in  a  hearing 
room  is  like  a  Chinese  water-torture. 

FOUXTEXN  STATES  RXPRXSBNTXD 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  more  easily  appreciate  the  coast-to- 
coast  extent  of  citizen  opposition  to  the 
premature  licensing  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  following  nine  items  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks: 

A  State-by -State  list  of  more  than  45 
citizen  groups  which  have  formed  the 
coalition  known  as  the  National  Inter- 
venors. This  is  just  a  partial  listing.  More 
groups  are  joining  the  coalition  all  the 
time.  I  might  add  that  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  States  of  Maine,  Minne- 
sota, and  Vermont  have  also  Intervened 
In  the  current  rulemaking  hearing,  and 
the  State  of  Kansas,  where  the  AEC  has 
been  hoping  to  bury  the  radioactive 
waste,  has  intervened  in  license  hear- 
ings on  some  Individual  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  other  States. 

The  January  29  news  release  stating 
the  position  of  the  National  Intervenors. 

"Environmentalists  Urge  Reactor- 
Cooling.  Tests,"  from  the  Washington 
Post.  February  2.  1972. 

"A-Plant  Safety  Will  Be  Debated." 
from  the  New  York  Times,  February  2. 
1972. 

"Groups  Ask  ABC  To  Halt  Licensing  of 
Powerplants,"  from  the  Evening  Star. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1972. 

"Critic  Wins  Point  at  AEC  Hearings," 
from  the  New  York  Times.  February  3, 
1972. 

"Warn  of  Atom  Power  Leaks,"  from 
Chicago  Today,  February  8.  1972. 

"Find  Secret  Memo  at  AEC  Hearing," 
from  Chicago  Today,  February  6,  1972. 

"Charge  AEC  Muzzled  Safety  Panel." 
from  Chicago  Sxm-Tlmes,  February  6, 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Citizen  Oboufs  Which  CoNSTxrim  thx 

NATIOirAI.   INTERVKNOBS 
CAUrORMIA 

The  sierra  Club,  San  PranclBco. 
The  Peoples  Lobby,  Hollywood. 

WASHINOTON,   D.C.  | 

Environmental  Action,  Inc. 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

ILLINOIS 

Businessmen  for  the  Public  Interest, 
Chicago.  I 

INDIANA  ' 

Community  Action  to  Reverse  Pollution, 
Gary. 

Porter  County  Izaak  Walton  League,  Ches- 
terton. 

Save  the  Dunes  Council.  Munster. 

MARYLAND 

Chesapeake  Environmental  Association, 
Edgewater. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation,  Inc.,  Annap- 
olis. 

ICASSACHUBXTTS 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  Arlington. 

MICHIGAN 

United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  Detroit. 

Saginaw  Valley  Nuclear  Study  Oroup, 
Midland. 

West  Michigan  Environmental  Action 
Council,  Inc..  Grand  Haplds. 

University  of  Michigan  Environmental  Law 
Society,  Ann  Arbor. 

Kalamazoo  Nature  Center,  Kalamazoo. 

NKW  jmsET 

Delaware  Valley  Committee  for  Protection 
of  the  Environment,  Moorestown. 

Pompeston  Environmental  Committee, 
Clnnamlnson. 

Antl-Pollutlon  League.  Allentown. 

NTW    TOME 

Natxiral  Food  Associates  of  Westchester. 
White  Plains. 

Mt^^leton  Intervenors,  Babylon. 

Lloyd  Harbor  Study  Group,  Babylon. 

Joint  Schools  Committee  for  Academic 
Excellence  Now,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Ecology  Action  of  Oswego,  Oswego. 

Cortlandt  Conservation  Association,  Inc., 
Croton-on-Hudson. 

Citizens  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Environment,  Ossinlng. 

Citizens  Bights  Committee,  Hlcksvllle. 

Independent  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Environ- 
mental Study  Oroup,  New  York  City. 

Rockland  CoTinty  Conservation,  Spring  Val- 
ley. 

Citizens  League  for  Education  about  Nu- 
clear Energy.  Inc.,  New  Rochelle. 

Rockland  Ecological  Coalition,  Inc..  SprlnR 
Valley. 

Protect  Totir  Environment,  Albany. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  New 
Tork  City. 

Citizens  Conmilttee  to  Save  Lake  Cayuga, 
Ithaca. 

Citizens  for  Gregory  Pond,  Peeksklll. 

MOBTH  CAKOLXNA 

MetroUna  Environmental  Concern  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  Cbarlotte. 

OREGON 

Oregon  Environmental  Council,  Portland. 
Eugene  Future  Power  Committee,  Eugene. 

PRNNSTLVANIA 

Environment:  Pittsburgh,  PlttsbTirgh. 
Society  for  Social  Responsibility  In  Sci- 
ence, Pottstown. 
Environmental  Coalition  on  Nuclear  Power, 

Morrlstown. 

VIRGINIA 

Federation  of  Homemakers,  Arlington. 

VXRMONT 

Conservation  Society  of  Southern  Vermont, 
Bennington. 


Vermont  Natural  Resources  Council,  Ben- 
nington. 

Lake  Champlaln  Committee,  Bennington. 

New  England  Coalition  on  Nuclear  Pollu- 
tion, Inc.,  Brattleboro. 

WISCONSIN 

Protect  Our  Wisconsin  Environmental  Re. 
Boiut»8,  Two  Rivers. 
Wisconsin  Environmental  Decade,  Racine. 

(News   release   from   National   Intervenors, 
Washington.  D.C..  Jan.  29,  1072] 

CmzENs'  Coalition  Chalxjinges  A-Plant 
Satett 

Washington. — ^The  National  Intervencus, 
a  coalition  representing  60  citizen  environ- 
mental groups  from  across  the  nation,  is 
challenging  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  suspend  all  licensing  of  nuclear  power 
stations  untu  it  proof-tests  the  safety  of 
reactors. 

In  a  statement,  the  Coalition  said: 
"The  AEC  insisted  that  It  had  to  conduct 
the  Cannikin  test  to  prove  that  the  antl- 
ballistic  missile  wartiead  would  work.  We 
fall  to  see  why  the  AEC  refuses  to  Insist 
upon  the  same  precaution  when  It  comes 
to  proving  that  emergency  reactor  core 
cooling  systems  will  work  and  remove  all 
risk  of  a  catastrophic  accident  In  a  nuclear 
power  plant. 

"As  matters  stand  today,  the  AEC  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  the  licensing  of  large  nuclear 
electric  plants  without  having  conducted 
realistic,  operational  tests  of  a  system  to  pre- 
vent a  reactor  from  running  out  of  con- 
trol and  melting  down.  In  the  absence  of 
valid  experimental  data  on  which  to  base 
the  design  of  emergency  shut-down  systems, 
the  AEC  Is  needlessly  Jeopardizing  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 

"There  should  be  a  total  suspension  of  all 
nuclear  plant  operating  and  construction 
licensing  by  the  AEC  untU  the  research 
work  Is  done  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the 
reactors  and  associated  facilities  will  present 
absolutely  no  hazard  to  the  public. 

"Today,  the  AEC  cannot  guarantee  the 
safety  of  the  reactors  it  Is  licensing,  yet  It 
Is  permitting  22  nuclear  power  stations  to 
operate  right  now  and  Is  allowing  con- 
struction to  proceed  on  99  more,  many  of 
them  near  population  centers. 

"Our  need  for  electricity  can  in  no  way 
Justify  or  tolerate  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  stations  having  no  proven  safeguards. 
We  must  not  permit  the  AEC  to  entertain 
the  slightest  risk  of  accident  when  we  know 
there  is  enough  radioactivity  In  one  reactor 
to  wipe  out  an  entire  city. 

"Presently,  the  ABC  Is  planning  to  conduct 
tests  of  emergency  core  ooollng  systems  in 
1976.  That  Is  three  years  from  now — a  period 
of  time  when  more  nuclear  plants  will  be 
biillt  and  operating  with  no  proven  safe- 
guards. It  Is  also  a  time  when  the  nuclear 
Industry  will  be  expanding  when  the  finan- 
cial stake  by  utilities  will  be  growing — en- 
tirely In  the  dark  as  regards  safety. 

"The  National  Intervenors  believes  this 
course  is  the  height  of  folly.  If  our  govern- 
ment was  as  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
Americans  as  It  Is  about  the  workability  of 
ABM  warheads,  it  would  shut  down  the  nu- 
clear plant  program  today  and  await  the 
outcome  of  the  1075  tests. 

"We  could  spend  the  next  three  years  prof- 
itably in  examining  our  national  energy 
n«eds  and  policies  and  developing  alter- 
nate— safer — sources  of  electricity,  such  u 
the  fusion  process  and  solar  energy." 

The  National  Intervenors,  a  grass  roots 
coalition,  has  formed  in  Washington  to  In- 
tervene in  two  consecutive  ABO  rule-making 
proceedings  now  underway.  The  first  hearing, 
starting  Wednesday,  February  2,  concerns 
interim  acceptance  criteria  for  reactor  core 
emergency  cooling  systeims.  The  second  hear- 
ing concerns  the  setting  of  as  low  as  prac- 
ticable limits  on  radioactive  emissions. 
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The  Coalition  is  bringing  to  Washington 
nimierous  sclentlflo  authorities,  including 
members  of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists, Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  cross-examine  AEC 
and  nuclear  Industry  witnesses  and  present 
expert  testimony.  CocUltlon  members  are 
raising  the  money  for  legal  fees  and  to  pay 
for  the  housing  of  witnesses  over  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hearings,  which  will  extend  i^sout 
six  months. 

This  Is  an  unique  undertaking.  It  Is  the 
first  time  local  environmental  groups  have 
banded  together  to  Intervene  in  a  national 
rule-making  proceeding  by  the  AEC.  Previ- 
ously, the  organizations  have  intervened  in 
individual  nuclear  station  projects  in  their 
areas  and  have  technical  or  other  qualifica- 
tions to  contribute  to  the  bearings  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Coalition  hopes  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public  both  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hazards  Inberent  in  nuclecu' 
power  stations  and  the  ABC's  lack  of  proven 
knowledge  In  dealing  with  them.  Until  now, 
the  AEC  has  been  able  to  hide  Its  Ignorance 
from  the  general  public  because  of  the  highly 
technical  nature  of  safety  design.  It  also 
has  ref  lised  to  tell  the  public  the  true  nature 
of  the  hazards,  claiming  only  that  the  reac- 
tors are  "safe." 

In  the  hearings  Coalition  scientists  will 
fbcus  first  on  the  dangers  arising  from  a 
reactor  losing  Its  cooling  system — perhaps 
through  the  rupture  of  a  pipe — and  caus- 
ing the  reactor  to  melt  down.  Most  present 
reactors  use  water  as  a  coolant,  circulating 
through  the  core  much  like  the  cooling  sys- 
tem In  an  automobile  engine.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  a  reactor  have  an  emergency  core- 
cooling  system  should  the  primary  one  fall. 
Otherwise  conditions  could  arise  where  ra- 
dioactivity could  biu^t  from  a  reactor  con- 
tainment vessel. 

A  group  from  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists contends  from  recently  conducted 
AEC  experiments  that  present  emergency 
core-cooling  systems  "may  well  be  unable 
to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they  are 
designed."  And  they  add  "the  margin  of  safe- 
ty previously  thought  to  exist  m  these  sys- 
tems' c^}eratlons  during  a  loss-of-coolant 
accident  Is  very  much  smaller  than  has  been 
expected  or  may.  in  fact,  be  non-existent." 

In  a  critique  published  in  October,  1071, 
the  UCS  group  pointed  out  that  the  AEC  it- 
self was  disturbed  enough  by  these  experi- 
ments to  temporarily  delay  nuclear  power 
plant  licensing  last  year  and  set  up  a  re- 
view task  force  within  the  agency.  How- 
ever, the  AEC  not  long  afterward  resumed 
Its  licensing  without  waiting  for  the  task 
force  to  report. 

Moreover,  the  agency  adopted  an  interim 
set  of  criteria  for  emergency  core-cooUng  sys- 
tems as  part  of  the  licensing  process  with- 
out subjecting  them  to  outside  scientific 
scrutiny. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  group 
said  they  found  "abundant  evidence  of 
weakness  in  the  Interim  Criteria  .  .  .  they 
are  substantially  inadequate  and.  we  believe, 
cannot  add  even  marginally  to  the  present 
narrow  or  possibly  non-existent  margins  of 
safety." 

The  second  phase  of  hearings  will  go  Into 
the  AEC's  standards  to  keep  the  levels  of  ra- 
dioactive releases  from  nuclear  power  facil- 
ities "as  low  as  practicable."  The  National 
Intervenors  contends  the  AEC  must  first 
make  a  finding  on  what  radiation  level  is  un- 
equivocally safe.  Only  when  this  has  been 
done  can  the  commission  determine  what 
levels  of  radioactive  release  will  be  as  low  as 
practicable  in  view  of  economic,  technologi- 
cal and  energy  need  factors.  Otherwise  It  will 
be  compromising  the  health  and  safety  to  the 
public. 


[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  Fab.  2,  1073] 

ENVISONMXNTALIBTS     URGK     RXACTOR-OoOLINa 
TXSTS 

(By  Thomas  OTode) 

A  coalition  of  60  national  envlromnental 
organizations  yesterday  asked  the  At<»nlc 
Energy  Commission  to  suspend  Uoenslng  of 
nuclear  plants  until  it  haa  proof-tested  an 
emergency  ooollng  eystem  for  atomic 
reactocB. 

"The  AEC  insisted  that  it  had  to  conduct 
the  Cannikin  test  to  prove  that  the  ABM 
warhead  would  work,"  said  the  National  In- 
tervenors In  a  statement.  "We  fall  to  see  why 
the  AEC  refuses  to  insist  upon  the  same  pre- 
oaution  when  it  comes  to  proving  that  emer- 
gency reactor  core  cooling  systems  will  work 
and  remove  all  risk  of  a  catastiophic  acci- 
dent in  a  nuclear  power  plant." 

The  statement  referred  to  a  method  of  sup- 
plying ooollng  water  to  a  nuclear  reactor  if  it 
overheats  and  Its  prime  ooollng  system 
should  suddenly  faU.  The  AEC  itself  has  ex- 
presed  some  doubts  about  the  aeoondary 
ooollng. 

"Presently,  the  ABO  Is  planning  to  conduct 
tests  of  emergency  cooling  systems  In  1075 — 
three  years  from  now,"  the  National  Inter- 
veners said.  "This  is  a  period  ot  time  when 
more  nuclear  plants  wUl  "tie  built  and  operat- 
ing with  no  proven  safeguards. 

"We  believe  this  course  Is  the  height  at 
folly,"  the  Intervenors  said.  "If  our  govern- 
ment was  as  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
Americans  as  it  Is  about  the  workabiUty  of 
ABM  warheads.  It  would  shut  down  the  nu- 
clear plant  program  today  and  await  the 
outcome  of  the  1075  tests." 

The  AEC  said  it  was  holding  T^AnJ^ng^^ 
about  the  emergency  ooollng  eyetem.  not  the 
primary  system  that  is  the  safeguard  to  the 
publto  against  reactor  hazards. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,   1972] 
A-Plant  Satett  Wnx  be   Debated;    Strin- 
gency   OF    Rt7I.es    Faces    Prolonged    De- 
liberations 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  February  1. — ^The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  46  environmental 
groups  will  begin  debate  tomorrow  on  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants,  an  issue  that 
promises  to  rival,  in  duration  if  not  Inten- 
sity, the  fight  over  the  Amchltka  bomb  test. 

The  debate,  which  probably  wUl  extend 
well  Into  the  summer  during  rule-making 
bearings  and  commission  deliberations — and 
possibly  into  the  years  ahead  in  the  courts — 
Involves  the  following  basic  questions : 

Of  what  value  is  an  atomic  power  plant 
safeguard  apparatus  caUed  the  emergency 
core-cooling  system  In  preventing  potentially 
catastrophic  accidents? 

What  is  the  permissible  limit  of  escaping 
radioactivity  from  a  nuclear  povrer  plant  to 
neighboring  areas? 

The  AJE.C.  has,  in  effect,  opened  to  pub- 
lic challenge  its  current  regulations  along 
with  proposed  changes  In  them  that  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  commission.  The  hearings 
that  start  tomorrow  give  the  public  a  chance 
to  present  evidence  that  stricter  stsuidards 
are  needed  before  the  commission  Issues  final 
safety  regvilatlons  later  this  year. 

The  commission's  position  Is  that  stricter 
guidelines  may  be  needed,  but  the  question 
is  how  strict. 

The  questions  are  directed  more  at  the 
future,  rather  than  the  here  and  now,  since 
only  23  nuclear  power  generating  units  are 
currently  in  operation  throughout  the 
country. 

However,  100  plants  are  either  under  con- 
struction or  on  order,  several  hundred  more 
are  on  the  horizon,  and  in  the  two  dectules 
ahead  almost  half  the  nation's  electric  power 
is  foreseen  as  being  generated  by  various 
types  of  nuclear  equipment. 


Daniel  F.  Fend  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a 
spokesman  for  the  coalition  of  environmental 
groups.  UAA  a  news  conference  here  today 
that  "the  basic  decisions  affecting  nuclear 
power  plants  should  be  made  now,  before  20 
to  26  per  cent  of  the  nation's  power  is 
atodilc." 

STRINGENT   RXTLE8    URGED 

Mr.  Ford  said  stringent  safety  standards 
must  be  set  and  put  into  effect  now,  rather 
than  the  years  ahead  when  scores  of  plants 
will  be  in  operation  and  it  would  be  aU  but 
economically  impossible  to  change  their 
safety  feat\ires. 

Mr.  Ford,  an  economist  and  a  member  of 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  one  of 
the  46  groups  that  seek  strict  standards,  said 
the  coalition  was  not  against  atomic  power 
as  such. 

"Nuclear  power  offers  environmental  ad- 
vantages over  fossU  fuel,  but  nuclear  plants 
have  got  to  be  safe,"  he  said,  adding  that 
aside  from  the  loss  of  life  or  property  that 
a  major  accident  might  incur,  it  also  might 
mean  the  end  of  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

The  coalition,  he  said,  challenges,  the 
A.E.C.'s  beUef  that  the  possibility  of  a  major 
accident  in  a  nuclear  power  plant  is  small. 
He  cited  one  analysis  that  held  that  under 
the  oommlsBlon's  current  regiilatlons  one 
major  mishap  could  be  expected  to  occur 
every  decade  among  American  nudear  gen- 
erating stations. 

One  type  of  safety  equipment  Installed  to 
prevent  accidents  from  getting  out  of  hand  is 
the  emergency  core  cooling  system,  or  E.C.CJ3. 
for  short.  This  is  designed  to  support  »  re- 
actor's primary  ooollng  system  so  that  a 
rupture  would  not  lead  to  overheating  of  the 
reactor,  the  melting  of  its  radioactive  core 
and  the  subsequent  release  of  radioactivity 
Into  neighboring  areas. 

The  system  includes  pumps,  piping  and  a 
water  supply  to  quench  the  reactor,  sho\ild 
the  regular  water  supply  faU. 

The  A.E.C.  has.  in  effect,  itself  questioned 
the  safety  of  E.C.C.S.  models  and  Is  asking 
concerned  groups  and  individuals  to  offer 
suggestions  for  improvements. 

GRITIQUX  or  MODELS 

A  critique  of  the  models  offned  by  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  based  in  part 
on  tests  at  the  commission's  national  re- 
actor testing  facility,  at  Idaho. Falls,  said: 

"Recently  developed  evidence  suggests  that 
emergency  core  cooling  systems  may  well  be 
unable  to  perform  the  functions  for  which 
they  are  designed,  and  that  the  margin  of 
safety  prevlo\isly  thought  to  exist  in  these 
sjrstems'  operations  dviring  a  loss-of-coolant 
accident  Is  very  much  smaller  than  has  been 
expected  or  may.  In  fact,  be  nonexistent." 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  and  its 
alUes  In  the  coalition,  known  as  the  National 
Intervenors,  also  want  the  commission  to 
stop  issuing  operating  licenses  for  reactors 
under  construction  until  the  E.C.C.S.  ques- 
tion can  be  resolved. 

After  all  the  evidence  and  testimony  has 
been  presented  by  the  Intervenors.  the  atomic 
power  Industry,  public  utility  corporations 
and  other  groups.  It  will  be  weighed  by  the 
five-man  commission,  which  will  issue  new 
regulations.  But  both  sides  feel  that  the  final 
decisions  are  many  months  away. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  2,  1072] 
Groups  Ask  ABC  To  Halt  Licensing  or 
Powis  Plants 
(By  Judith  Randal) 
A  coalition  of  more  than  60  citizen  groups — 
ranging  from  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
Chicago's   Businessmen   for  the  Public   In- 
terest to  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League — has  urged  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  halt  further  licensing  of  nu- 
clear power  plants,  pending  definitive  de- 
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velopment  of  dependable  and  sate  emergency 
reactor  core  cooling  systems. 

The  coalition,  known  as  the  National  In- 
tervenors,  la  depending  on  the  technical  ex- 
pertise of  a  Boston  group  called  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  to  represent  It  at  hear- 
ings the  A£C  Is  holding  on  the  emergency 
core  cooling  Issue.  The  hearings,  begun  iBCt 
week  In  Germantown,  Md.,  where  AEC  ofllces 
are  located,  continue  today  In  Bethesda  and 
will  last  about  six  months. 

The  AEC  has  acknowledged  that  Its  safety 
standards  for  the  systems  are  only  interim, 
the  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plants  Is 
going  ahead. 

END    NOT    SOXTOHT 

The  coalition  does  not  seek  to  end  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  In  the  nation, 
Anthony  Z.  Rolsman,  one  of  its  lawyers,  said 
at  a  news  conference  yesterday.  Indeed, 
many  of  Its  members  believe  that  In  the 
long  run  nuclear  power  presents  fewer 
threats  to  the  environment  than  fossil  fuels. 

Its  concern,  rather,  he  said,  Is  that  the  lack 
of  reliable  emergency  core  cooling  systems 
will  lead  to  a  nuclear  accident  which  ooxild 
permanently  discredit  atomic  power  as  a 
source  of  electricity. 

A  nimiber  of  studies  and  scientific  opin- 
ions, he  said,  support  the  belief  that  such 
an  accident  could — under  some  weather  con- 
ditions— create  a  cloud  of  radioactive  gas 
that  would  travel  over  a  corridor  up  to  two 
miles  wide  and  100  miles  long  and.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  days  or  weeks,  kill  at  least  half  the 
population  in  its  wake.  In  all,  he  predicted, 
some  150,000  people  might  die — 100,000  In 
the  short  nin  and  an  additional  50,000  of 
cancer  and  other  long-term  effects. 

SIZE  A  FACTOB 

The  fact  that  the  plants  now  beginning  to 
open  are  In  the  800-3,000  megawatt  range — 
larger  by  a  quantiun  factor  than  many  of 
the  22  nuclear  power  stations  now  In  opera- 
tion— Increases  the  likelihood  of  accident, 
he  and  Daniel  Ford,  a  Harvard  economist 
also  at  the  news  briefing,  agreed. 

At  present,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's electricity  Is  generated  by  nuclear 
power.  But  AEO  plans,  said  Ford,  call  for 
60  atomic  plants  by  1975  and  about  500  by 
2000.  "The  whole  momentum  of  the  program 
Is  such  that  unless  you  slow  down  now  until 
the  safety  data  is  in,  you  get  to  the  point  of 
no  return,"  he  said. 

Although  fraught  with  technical  Intrica- 
cies, the  issue  of  emergency  reactor  core  cool- 
ing systems  is  a  basically  simple  one,  ex- 
plained by  Ford  as  "how  to  contain  the  genie 
In  the  bottle."  The  purpose  of  the  core  sys- 
tems is  to  use  water  to  contain  radioactivity 
within  a  nuclear  power  plant  should  it  es- 
cape from  the  reactor.  If  a  system  Is  Incapable 
of  doing  this.  It  has  failed. 

"VANISHINGLT    SMAIX" 

Dr.  Olenn  Seaborg,  former  chairman  of  the 
AEC,  has  said  the  chances  of  such  failure  are 
"vanlshlngly  small."  But  Ford  and  Rolzman 
maintain  that  many  ofllcially  recorded  near 
misses  and  the  Investigations  of  the  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists  have  demonstrated 
that  the  complex  components  of  the  systems, 
as  presently  constituted,  are  anything  but 
reliable. 

The  danger  Is  the  greater  because  the  sys- 
tems must  work  within  a  minute  to  head  ofl 
an  accident,  they  said.  And  chances  are  good 
that  there  will  be  one  failure  of  the  safety 
system  per  decade  unless  it  Is  approved,  they 
said. 

As  the  hearings  get  underway,  however,  the 
coalition  is  not  discoxiraged.  The  complexion 
of  the  AEC  has  changed  since  Seaborg's  res- 
ignation in  1971,  they  say,  and  his  successor. 
Dr.  James  R.  Scbleslnger,  Impresses  them  as 
"a  subtle  and  intelligent  man"  who — because 
of  his  experience  as  a  weapons  expert  for  the 
Rand  Corp. — believes  In  the  idea  of  "teat  first 
and  then  use,"  rather  than  vice-versa. 


And  they  view  William  Doub,  former 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Public  Service 
Commission,  who  became  an  AEC  commls* 
sloner  when  Schleslnger  succeeded  Seaborg, 
as  an  advocate  of  the  public's  right  to  partic- 
ipate in  making  the  decisions  about  Issues 
of  this  kind. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  3,  1973] 
Carnc     Wins     Point     at     AEC     Hxasinos; 

Obanted  Right  To  Pabticipatb  in  Reactob 

SAnrrT  Talks 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

WAsmNOTON,  Febniary  2. — The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  hearing  Into  the  safety 
of  the  nuclear  reactors  of  the  future  opened 
today  with  about  six  hours  of  wrangling  over 
legal  Issues. 

Lawyers,  who  were  almost  as  numerous  as 
si>ectators  among  the  100  persons  at  the 
hearing,  devoted  most  of  the  time  to  pro- 
cedural arguments,  primarily  on  the  right 
standards  to  take  part  in  the  legal  and  tech- 
nical presentations. 

The  critic,  Danlti  F.  Ford,  an  economic 
and  environmental  researcher  at  Harvard 
University,  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
hearing  as  an  "expert  Interrogator"  even 
though  each  of  the  three  members  of  the 
hearing's  presiding  board  said  they  did  not 
believe  him  to  possess  sufficient  scientific 
and  technical  backgroimd. 

Mr.  Ford  is  associated  with  a  group  called 
the  National  Intervenors,  a  cocUitlon  of  46 
environmental  groups  that  Is  seeking  to  have 
stricter  standards  set  for  reactor  safety  equip- 
ment and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  radioac- 
tivity from  the  atomic  povrer  plants. 

The  coalition's  position  is  that  strict  stand- 
ards must  be  put  into  effect  while  relatively 
few  nuclear  power  plants  are  In  operation, 
before  hundreds  are  generating  electricity 
and  when  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to 
change  their  design. 

The  A.E.C.'s  position  is  that  stricter  stand- 
ards may  be  needed,  but  the  question  Is  how 
strict.  The  commission  has  appointed  the 
presiding  board  to  oversee  the  debate,  has 
provided  experts  to  give  technical  testimony 
and  lawyers  to  argue  the  legal  points,  and 
eventually  will  set  new  safety  regulations. 

A  third  group  at  the  hearing  Is  composed 
of  legal  and  technical  representatives  of  nu- 
clear equipment  makers  and  public  utilities, 
such  as  the  Consolidated  Edison  Company 
of  New  York. 

The  Interest  of  the  vendors  and  utilities 
Is  primarily  financial  since  stringent  safety 
regulations  would  force  Increases  In  the 
prices  of  the  power  plants,  which  would  be 
passed  along  to  the  utilities  buying  the  re- 
actors, and  eventtially  to  the  consumers  of 
power. 

The  questions  on  new  regulations  are  not 
expected  to  be  resolved  until  this  summer. 

[From  Chicago  Today,  Feb.  6, 1973] 
NncLEAK  Ctrrs  Ubgxd — Wakn  of  Atom  Power 

T.«Awn 

The  Nation's  23  nuclear  power  plants 
should  be  ordered  to  operate  at  40  per  cent 
capacity  until  their  \intested  safety  devices 
are  proven  adequate,  a  spokesman  for  a  Chi- 
cago-based environmental  group  said  yes- 
terday. 

The  demand  was  made  by  David  D.  Comey, 
environmental  research  director  for  Business- 
men for  the  Public  Interest. 

Failure  of  a  cooling  system  of  the  type 
used  by  nuclear  plants  today  could  catise 
the  plant's  atomic  core  to  melt,  blanketing 
the  surrounding  area  with  a  lethal  cloud  of 
radioactive  debris,  Cotneny  charged. 

All  present  plants  are  equipped  with  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems  to  avert  such  an 
accident,  tho  the  Atomic  EInergy  Commis- 
sion admits  that  the  fall-safe  system  never 
has  been  tested.  Tesrts  of  the  safety  system 
have  been  in  preparation  for  eight  years. 


but  are  not  scheduled  fcM'  completion  until 
1974. 

B.  P.  I.  is  one  of  46  national  environmental 
groups  demanding  that  the  ttJBC  order  In- 
terim safety  measures  until  the  tests  are 
performed. 

At  a  press  oonferenoe  yesterday  in  RJ>X 
offices,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Oomey  and 
Myron  M.  Cherry,  an  attorney  for  the  48 
groups,  said  the  AEO  Is  "suppressing  crucial 
Information"  on  the  safety  Issue. 

The  charge  resulted  from  hearings  on  tlis 
safety  of  emergency  core  cooling  systems 
opened  In  Bethesda,  Md.  last  week  by  the 
AEC,  which  invited  participation  by  Inter- 
ested public  groups  and  nuclear  plant  manu- 
facturers. 

Cherry  said  the  ABC  has  refused  to  let  any 
witnesses  appear  from  an  AEC-appointed 
scientific  advisory  committee  which  has  been 
virging  tests  of  the  emergency  cooling  sys- 
tem for  several  years. 

"Are  they  afraid  of  what  the  advisory  com- 
mittee will  tell  the  public  about  the  reactor 
safety?  The  refusal  of  the  AEC  to  produce 
witnesses  from  this  committee  Is  tanta- 
moiint  to  suppressing  important  Informa- 
tion on  the  safety  and  reliability  of  these 
emergency  systems,"  Cherry  said. 

The  emergency  cooling  system  at  the  heart 
of  the  safety  controversy  was  designed  by 
AEC  and  Industry  scientists  by  methods 
based  on  mathematical  analysis  and  com- 
puter projections. 

Emergency  core  cooling  systems  Include 
pumps,  pipes  and  a  supply  of  water  to  douse 
the  4,000  degree  heat  of  a  reactor  core  In 
the  event  that  a  plant's  primary  cooling  sys- 
tem falls. 

The  safety  of  the  emergency  system  was 
first  questioned  In  1970  following  tests  at  the 
AEC's  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  reactor  testing 
facility  which  indicated  that  at  least  one  of 
the  calculations  on  which  the  system  was 
based  was  incorrect. 

A  special  test  facility  is  under  construc- 
tion at  Idaho  Falls  to  put  the  emergency 
system  thru  its  paces  In  a  simulated  reactor 
overheating  incident.  Ttie  976  million  test 
program  will  not  begin  until  1974. 

In  the  meantime,  23  nuclear  plants  are 
operating  with  the  emergency  system,  in- 
cluding Commonwealth  Edison  Company's 
Dresden  station  near  Morris,  m. 

If  the  current  AEC  hearings  raise  sufficient 
doubt  about  the  emergency  system,  the  AEO 
win  be  forced  to  shut  down  all  present  re- 
actors, Comey  said. 

"This  woxild  result  In  a  temporary  power 
shortage,  especially  in  the  Chicago  area," 
Ootney  said.  Cocnmonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany, which  supplies  nearly  all  of  Chicago's 
power,  plans  to  generate  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  its  electricity  by  nuclear  power  by  1990, 
he  noted. 

[From  Chicago  Today,  Feb.  6,  1973] 
Find  Secsxt  Msmobandum  at  AEC  Hkauno 

Witnesses  at  a  hearing  on  atomic  power 
plant  safety  were  given  "secret"  hints  on  how 
to  testify  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, a  Chicago  participant  said  yesterday. 

David  D.  Comey,  research  director  of  Busi- 
nessmen for  the  Public  Interest,  said  an  un- 
signed memorandum  titled  "Hints  At  Being 
A  Witness"  was  discovered  among  AEC  docu- 
ments at  the  opening  session  of  the  hearing 
Thursday  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

Comey  produced  copies  of  the  memo  at  a 
press  conference  yesterday  at  B.  P.  I.  offices, 
109  N.  Dearborn  St. 

The  memo  presumably  was  given  to  ABO 
staff  members  and  scientists  employed  at 
ABO  laboratories  who  were  slated  to  testify 
In  supp>ort  of  the  AEC  position  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  a  crucial  nuclear  power  plant  ssifety 
device,  Comey  said. 

Among  the  memo's  16  "hints"  were: 

"Never  disagree  with  established  policy." 
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"Never  fraternize  with  th«  otb«r  parties 
during  the  recess." 

"Never  OiBCvma  the  case  with  anyone  but 
your  own  staff." 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  6,  1973] 

Cbaboe  AEC  Muzzles  Satett  Panel 

(By  Bruce  IngersoU) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  ac- 
cused Saturday  of  muzzling  its  own  sci- 
entific advisers  and  suppressing  crucial  in- 
formation on  the  safety  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

The  charges  were  made  by  a  natl<mal  co- 
alition of  46  environmental  groups  that  have 
mtervened  in  a  hearing,  called  by  the  AEC, 
on  the  reliability  of  current  safeguards 
against  a  major  nuclear  accident. 

Myron  Cherry,  a  Chicago  attorney  repre- 
senting the  intervenors,  said  the  AEC  has 
refused  to  let  any  witnesses  from  its  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
(ACRS)  testify  at  the  hearing,  which  began 
last  week  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

Cherry  pointed  out  that  the  ACRS — an 
elite  panel  of  16  scientists  that  reviews  the 
safety  of  every  nuclear  plant — long  has  been 
pressing  for  more  tests  on  the  emergency 
cooling  systems  of  nuclear  reactors.  The  AEC 
does  not  plan  such  tests  on  a  full-scale  re- 
actor until  1974.  By  then.  Cherry  said,  the 
nation  will  have  about  60  nuclear  plants  in 
operation. 

"After  five  days  of  hearings,  it  appears  the 
AEC  Is  still  attempting  to  pursue  its  poli- 
cies of  illegally  promoting  the  nuclear  pow- 
er Industry  without  adequate  regulatory 
safeguards,"  Cherry  asserted  at  a  press  con- 
ference in  Chicago. 

"Are  they  afraid  of  what  the  ACRS  will 
tell  the  public  about  safety?  Why  has  the 
AEC  Instructed  its  witnesses  never  to  dis- 
agree with  established  policy  when  the  very 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  an  evaluation  of 
that  policy?" 

Cherry  produced  a  "secret  AEC  memoran- 
dum" spelling  out,  point  by  point,  what  AEC 
witnesses  should  never  say  or  do  In  a  hear- 
ing. His  translation  of  pointer  No.  10 — 
never  disagree  with  established  policy — ^was, 
"Don't  rock  the  boat." 

Martin  Hoffmann,  general  counsel  of  the 
AEC,  said  in  a  telephone  interview  that  such 
a  list  of  "hints"  exists.  He  added,  however, 
that  another  memo,  drawn  up  by  his  staff, 
says  AEC  personnel  and  consultants  are  free 
to  express  disagreement  with  the  AEC  con- 
sensus on  nuclear  safety. 

Hoffmann  conceded  that  the  AEC  won't  let 
individual  members  of  the  ACRS  appear  at 
the  Bethesda  hearing. 

"Appearance  in  an  advisary  proceeding  is 
not  consistent  with  the  committee's  func- 
tion," he  asserted.  The  intervenors  shoiUd 
submit  written  questions  to  the  ACRS  in- 
stead, he  said. 

Cherry  said  the  environmentalists  are  con- 
vinced the  emergency  cooling  systems  on 
all  existing  reactors,  including  those  of  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.,  are  not  capable  of 
preventing  the  "melt-down"  of  nuclear  fuel 
and  the  release  of  lethal  radioactivity  from 
the  reactor. 

What  Cherry  described  as  "a  loss  of  fluid" 
to  cool  the  superheated  reactor  core  wo\ild 
cause  such  a  major  accident. 

"We're  confident  we  can  win  on  the  sci- 
entific case,  but  It's  starting  to  look  as  If 
the  AEC  Is  playing  legal  games  with  us," 
Cherry  said. 

Cherry  and  David  D.  Comey,  environmen- 
tal research  director  of  Businessmen  for 
the  Public  Interest.  109  N.  Dearborn,  one 
of  the  Intervenors,  said  the  AEC  Is  fright- 
ened of  the  implications  of  the  environmen- 
tal arguments. 

"At  stake  is  the  future  of  the   •40-bll- 
Uon  nuclear  power  industry,"  Comey  claim- 
ed. 
"If  the  national  interveners  prove  their  case, 
the  AEC  may  have  to  stop  licensing  new 


light-water  reactors  and  shut  down  or  op- 
erate at  reduced  power  the  23  nuclear  plants 
already  constructed. 

"The  only  way  to  guarantee  nuclear  safety 
Is  to  run  these  plants  at  40  per  cent  ca- 
pacity and  that  would  render  them  vax' 
economical." 

The  AEC  and  the  nuclear  power  indus- 
try must  face  the  proq>ect  of  having  to 
"phase  out  the  present  generation  of  re- 
actors as  bad  technology,"  he  said. 

And  the  power-hungry  public  must  be 
prepared  for  what  Comey  called  a  "tempo- 
rary p>ower  crisis"  that  would  come  with  lim- 
ited operation  of  nuclear  plants. 

Because  of  Commonwealth  Edison's  huge 
commitment  to  nuclear  power,  Comey  said, 
Chlcagoans  would  be  hardest  hit  of  all.  "I 
don't  know  of  any  U.S.  city  so  dependent  on 
nuclear  power." 


SMITH.  JONES  SPEAK  UP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Rich- 
ard L.  Stroiit.  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  eloquently  has  explained  the 
regressivity  of  the  valued-added  tax. 

His  Washington  dlsptatch  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Monitor  of  last  Friday  uses 
fictitious  dialog  to  take  the  fiction  out  of 
the  VAT. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Strout's  piece  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

ExPLAiNTNo  Value-Added  Tax,  With  Smith 

AND  Jones'  Help 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — No  reporter  can  hope  to  ex- 
plain intricate  things — let  alone  the  value- 
added  tax — without  Mr.  Smltli  and  Mr.  Jones. 

"Smith.  Jones — ^will  you  please  step  for- 
ward?" 

"With  famUles?" 

"Oh.  yes,  with  families,  of  course." 

Two  brlght-f&ced  families  of  four — ^tbe 
standard  family  for  economists  and  sociolo- 
gists— appeared. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Jones,  for  today's  exer- 
cise you  represent  the  affluent  family  with 
income  of  more  than  $20,000;  Mr.  Smith,  you 
and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the  under-the-poverty- 
line  family,  with  Income  aroxmd  $3,600." 

Mr.  Jones  at  once  looked  as  though  he  bad 
just  stepped  out  of  a  Bulck,  whUe  Mr.  Smith 
took  on  a  chastened  and  himgry  look. 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  value-added  tax, 
in  effect,  is  a  mass  national  sales  tax.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appears  to  be  moving  closer  and 
closer  to  it.  He  hinted  a  comprehensive  tax 
change  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message. 
The  White  House  says  specifically  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  a  'positive'  approach  to  the  value- 
added  tax.  America's  great  annual  ritual  of 
making  out  its  income  tax  Is  hardly  known 
abroad — " 

"CAN  I  srr  DOWN?" 

"Sir,"  interrupted  Mary  Smith,  age  4.  "Can 
I  ait  down  while  you  talk?" 

"Certainly,  but  don't  make  a  nuisance  of 
yourself.  Where  was  I?  Now  Smith — you're 
the  poor  one,  remember — how  much  of  your 
meager  Income  goes  to  consumer  items?" 

"Practically  all  of  it,  sir.  It's  terrible;  we 
spend  it  as  fast  as  we  get  It.  We  cant  save 
a  thing." 

"Stick  to  facts.  Smith,  my  good  man.  Vir- 
tually all  of  it,  eh?  And  now  Mr.  Jones,  I 
admire  that  $20,000  of  yoius;  how  much  goes 
to  oonsiimer  expenses?" 

"Food,  clothes — that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Yes,  and  all  the  rest;  heat,  rent,  cost  of 
living  generally?" 

"Oh,  about  62  percent,  that's  according  to 
latest  figures." 

"Exactly,  so  if  we  have  a  natlonfj  sales 


tax  on  consumer  goods  it  will  api^y  100  per- 
cent to  your  expenses,  Htwit.ti,  and  only  62 
percent  to  Mr.  Jones  here." 

"Tbat's  the  way  it  always  Is,"  complained 
Mrs.  Smith  wistfully. 

[The  Nixon  admlnistratioa  indicates  that 
the  regressive  effects  might  be  alle>vlated  by 
rebates  to  tajq>ayen  at  or  below  certain  Im- 
oome  levels.] 

INCOME     TAX     OUnSENCE 

"If  the  tax  were  raised  by  the  graduated 
income  tax,  which  Is  ptrogresslve — adjusted 
upward  with  Income — how  much  tax  would 
you  pay.  Smith?" 

"None,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Smith  cheerfully.  "I'm 
under  the  tax." 

"Mr.  Jones?" 

"It's  a  despicable  taxi"  he  repUed:  "Still  X 
pay  it  ftom  duty.  I'm  in  the  25  percent 
bracket  even  after  those  tax-exempt  bonds, 
and  the  reductions  my  lawyer  showed  me. 
Tliank  goodness  Mr.  Nixon  Is  reducing  the 
taxi  In  his  eoonomic  message  he  said  he'd 
cut  It  $22  billion  in  three  years." 

"Stick  to  the  facts,  please.  You  know  a  lot 
of  economists  are  sorry  to  see  the  Inoome  tax 
cut;  they  say  it  helps  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  Now  we  will  go  on  to  the 
matter  oif  dividends,  dividends  from  common 
stock.  Smith,  what  part  of  your  paltry  In- 
come comes  from  dividends?" 

"Oh.  none  at  all,  sir." 

"So  you  arent  taxed  on  what  you  don't 
get.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jomss?" 

"Income  from  dividends  In  the  over-$16,- 

000  Incnmfi  rate  averages  around  6.7  percent, 
said  Mr.  Jones  complacently.  "I've  done  very 
w«U  with  my  Xerox  stock." 

"Very  good.  So  far  as  we've  coma,  VAT  or 
the  national  sales  tax,  probably  would  hit 
you  a  lot  harder.  Smith,  tbaji  a  rich  man." 

"Oh,  yes  sir,"  Interrupted  Mrs.  Smith. 
"You  should  see  the  city  sales  tax  we  pay  I" 

"You're  a  jump  ahead  of  me.  The  White 
Hoiise  says  a  federal  value-added  tax  to  raise 
$16  billion  is  contemplated,  probably  to  be 
called  a  'school  tax,'  to  pay  about  one-tbint 
of  the  cost  of  public  and  elementary  schools. 
It  would  pay  some  at  the  property  taxes.  A 

1  percent  rate  on  a  national  sales  tax  would 
raise  $5  billion — ^It's  a  gusher — so  presumably 
a  VAT  of  3  or  3  percent  Is  oontemplated. 
Probably  food  and  clothing  wxxUd  be  exempt. 
That's  in  deference  to  all  you  low- inoome 
people.  Smith. 

"You  say  you  liave  a  city  sales  tax?" 

"Three  percent  for  the  state  and  4  percent 
for  the  cltyt"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"Exactly.  Right  now  44  states  have  retail 
sales  taxes,  over  97  percent  of  our  population 
lives  in  those  states,  with  97  percent  of  all 
reteuU  estabUshments.  The  usual  rate  is  6  per- 
cent, but  some  run  to  8  percent.  They  are 
regressive,  and  if  jrou  Include  concealed  costs 
of  property  taxes,  and  taxes  on  social  secu- 
rity— which  are  regressive,  too — ^they  are 
quite  a  burden.  Smith,  what  is  your  tax 
rate — as  a  ratio  of  total  income?" 

In  a  sing-song  voice  Mr.  Smith  recited: 
"Families  in  the  under-$2,000-a-year  bracket 
paid  60  percent  of  their  total  mcome  in  taxes. 
Those  between  $2,000  and  $4,000  paid  34.6 
percent,  of  which  18.7  percent  was  federal — 
inoome  tax  3.6;  corporate  profit  tax,  4.3;  and 
sodal  security,  6.5 — and  16.7  was  state  and 
local — property  7.6  percent  and  sales  tax  4.9 
percent." 

"Very  good;  and  that  was  for  1968?"  Mr. 
Smith  nodded. 

"Now  Mr.  Jones?" 

"I'm  a  self-made  man,"  he  said,  swelling 
a  little.  "My  inoome  is  $20,000.  I  pay  about 
30  percent  In  taxes." 

"Why — ^that's  leas  than  Smith." 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  THE 
LEGACY  OP  LOCKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
days  of  America's  struggle  for  Independ- 
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ence,  our  Pounding  Fathers  were  con- 
fronted with  a  challenge  as  imposing  as 
the  battle  itself,  the  formation  of  a  new 
republic.  Searching  for  the  perfect  form 
of  government,  these  dedicated  men  were 
caught  in  the  dilemma  between  the 
rights  of  individual  freedom  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  Individual  responsibility. 

The  American  Revolution  was  fought 
to  obtain  the  natural  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness.  These  were  concepts 
kindled  by  the  writings  of  John  Locke 
and  ignited  by  the  British  Common- 
wealth in  the  1640's.  But  the  goal  was 
not  so  clear  cut.  For  the  American  revo- 
lutionists were  inescapably  heirs  of  the 
Puritan  tradition,  the  products  of  Win- 
throp  and  his  pious  brethren.  The  quest 
for  freedom  was  tempered  by  this  strict 
sense  of  temporal  and  spiritual  duty.  By 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  penned, 
however,  a  unique  republic  had  been 
constructed  which  resolved  this  tension 
through  a  revolutionary  balance  between 
Individual  freedom  and  responsibility. 

But,  of  paramoimt  concern  is  the  fact 
that  Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  and 
their  compatriots  welded  together  a 
union  of  13  colonies  which  ultimately 
served  the  world  as  a  model  upholding 
human  rights  and  dignity.  The  very 
words  of  Locke,  which  Eluropean  intel- 
lectuals had  debated  a  generation  ear- 
lier, became  reality  for  the  American 
people.  Tyranny  and  injustice  were  left 
behind,  and  a  democracy  predicated  on 
the  rights  of  man  was  constituted  by  an 
^    independent  republic. 

The  history  of  the  American  people 
has  been  one  of  diligent  support  for  hu- 
man dignity  at  home  and  abroad.  En- 
riched by  the  legacy  of  Locke  we  have 
long  been  In  the  vangviard  for  liberty 
and  justice.  Today,  however,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  moment  of  indecision.  For 
over  two  decades  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  supported  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion while  we  remain  idle.  Tragically  ttie 
United  States  refrains  from  restating  its 
true  commitment  to  human  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness  by  not  endorsing  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  humanitarian  convention. 
Tragically  the  principles  for  which 
Americans  have  lived  and  died,  through- 
out history,  remain  unclaimed  by  our 
Government. 

The  time  to  reawaken  the  principles 
of  Locke  is  long  overdue  and,  therefore, 
I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  recommit  it- 
self to  the  natural  rights  of  all  men. 


DRUG   ADDICTION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  greatest  problem  confronting  Ameri- 
can society  today  is  the  ciu-se  of  drug  ad- 
diction. Our  yoimg  people  are  faced  by 
the  infamous  pusher  in  oiu-  pleasant 
suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  grimiest  urban 
ghetto.  The  pusher,  who  can  make 
$195,000  for  each  poxmd  of  heroin  sold  in 
tiny  nickel  and  dime  bags  on  the  street,  Is 
a  hateful  individual,  one  who  ruins  lives 
and  fortunes  by  plsring  his  trade. 

The  men  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Dnigs — BNDD — are  en- 
gaged in  a  daily  battle  against  the  drug 
trade,  from  the  individual  street-comer 
pusher  to  the  kings  of  organized  crime. 


who  import  and  distribute  vast  quantities 
of  illicit  drugs  from  abroad.  These  brave 
NARCS — as  the  agents  are  known — 
seized  226  pounds  of  heroin — ^worth  an 
incredible  $51.991,764— in  fiscal  1971.  In 
doing  so,  they  risk  their  lives,  helping  to 
rid  oiu*  coimtry  of  the  curse  of  illegal 
drugs. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  18,  1971, 
the  National  Observer  reported  on  the 
tremendous  work  being  done  by  these 
new  tough  guys,  in  an  article  by  that 
name.  So  critical  is  this  issue  of  drug  ad- 
diction to  all  of  us  today  that  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
recommend  careful  consideration  of  It  by 
my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Tough  Gttts  ' 

(By  John  Peterson) 

Dont  look  noiw.  Ooea  Nostra,  but  "the 
legitimate  brotherhood"  Is  muscling  in  on 
yoxir  brotherhood's  toiigh-guy  reputation. 

But  wait  I  These  new  tough  guys  are  on 
wir  side.  Tliey're  young.  They're  flinty-eyed, 
they're  courageous.  They're  mean.  They 
battle  the  Mafla,  kick  down  back-alley  doors 
in  gun-slinging  raids,  and  work  undercover 
in  situations  where  discovery  means  cer- 
tain death.  They  track  their  quarry  through 
the  mountains  of  Mexico,  the  Jungles  of 
Soiitheast  Asia,  and  the  arid  dunee  of  the 
MWdle  East.  They  negotiate  at  the  highest 
levels  with  foreign  governments. 

They're  oops.  Not  plain  cops,  but  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  (BNDD),  the  elite,  gutsy  Justice  De- 
parmenit  agency  that  Is  fighting  narcotics 
traffickers  under  rules  that  would  make  the 
Marquis  of  Queensberry  blanch. 

AODICnON    MOVES    TO    SUBURBIA 

Their  mission  Is  to  shut  off  the  flow  of 
Ulldt  drugs  that  In  the  past  few  years  has 
Increased  the  U.S.  addict  popula<tlon  by  100,- 
000.  to  a  BNDD-estlmated  total  of  315.000. 
"This  trend  shows  no  signs  of  abating,"  says 
Charles  Rhodes,  BNDD  statistician  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "E^fery  month  we  see  the  addlots 
coming  more  and  more  from  the  white  mid- 
dle class,  from  suburbia." 

Such  srtatlstlcs  make  It  obvious  that  the 
marcs  aren't  close  to  victory  yet.  In  truth, 
perhaps  no  agency  can  ever  compleitely  stop 
the  traffic  in  narcotics  such  as  heroin,  which 
brings  pushers  $195,454  a  pound  on  the 
street.  But  the  BNDD  is  making  measurable 
headway  in  seizing  Illicit  drugs,  in  arresting 
dealers,  and  in  Its  crucial  goal  of  identifying 
and  infiltrating  the  illicit-drug  networks. 

"KIP    OFFS"    COMMONPLACE 

Created  by  President  Johnson  tmd  infused 
with  money  and  manpower  under  President 
NUon,  the  BNDD  has  become  the  Govern- 
ment's grittiest  law-enforcement  agency. 
"We're  truly  'the  legitimate  brotherhood,'  " 
says  agent  Bobby  Canales,  who  Is  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down  after  being  shot  by  a 
heroin  p>eddler  in  Easrt  Los  Angeles  last  sum- 
mer. One  of  Canales'  colleagues  adds :  "We've 
always  been  tough,  but  now  we're  getting 
mean  because  of  guys  like  Bobby." 

Their  rough  profession  Is  getting  rougher. 
This  year  flve  narcs  have  been  shot,  none 
fatally,  compared  with  three  shootings  last 
year  and  none  In  1969.  "Ten  years  ago  most 
crooks  would  never  consider  taking  a  shot 
at  a  Federal  officer."  says  Larry  Katz.  BNDD 
Intelligence  officer  in  Lios  Angeles.  "Today 
It^  nearly  commonplace,  probably  because 
there  is  so  much  violence  between  dealers, 
one  'ripping  off*  the  other." 

Not  quite  four  years  old,  the  BNDD  has 
grown   apace  to  meet  the  Increased — and 


Increasingly  vicious — drug  traffic.  Its  initial 
budget  was  $14,000,000:  its  proposed  1972 
budget  is  $64,000,000.  Manpower  has  more 
than  doubled,  to  about  2.000  agents  from 
800.  The  burgeoning  narcotics  traffic, 
prompted  Congress  to  direct  the  BNDD, 
which  was  already  growing  fast  enough  to 
double  Its  streng^  this  year,  to  add  ydt  an- 
other 300  agents. 

President  Nixon  also  put  his  full  weight 
behind  the  antidrug  eflTort  last  summer.  Aa 
a  result,  says  one  narc:  "We  ask  for  any- 
thing, and  we  get  It.  The  preestire  on  us  la 
severe.  We  had  been  crying  for  fimds  and 
support  for  years;  now  we  get  everything  at 
once,  which  means  too  many  rookies  at  one 
time.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
casualties:  Agents  need  training  and  exper- 
ience." 

YOUNG,   WELL-PAID  AGENTS 

The  average  narc  Is  29  years  old,  and  most 
have  some  previous  law-enforcement  exper- 
ience. Some  switch  to  the  BNDD  from  the 
FBI,  the  CIA.  or  the  Defense  Department. 
"It  Is  the  Job  today  where  an  enforcement 
official  can  really  believe  that  he  Is  aocom- 
pUshing  something,  a  Job  that  is  essential 
and  necessary,"  sajra  one  narc. 

The  pay  isn't  bad  either.  Inexperienced 
men  start  at  $10,727  a  year  and  can  reach 
$17,919  In  four  years.  Experienced  investiga- 
tors or  men  with  law  or  master's  degrees 
start  at  $13,087  and  can  reach  $17,919  In 
three   years. 

They  earn  their  money,  as  agent  Bobby 
Canales  can  testify. 

Earlier  this  year  an  informant  who  was  in 
JaU  told  Canales  that  a  certain  young 
Mexican-American  was  a  heroin  dealer. 
Canales  telephoned  the  alleged  dealer  and 
set  up  a  "buy."  agreeing  to  meet  him  on  a 
street  corner. 

The  two  met.  talked  briefly,  and  struck  a 
deal.  With  the  suspected  dealer  seated  be- 
hind him.  Canales  drove  his  motorcyxd^— 
part  of  his  cover — to  an  apartment  building. 
While  Oanales  waited  outside,  the  dealer 
went  Inside  to  fetch  the  heroin. 

REASONS  rOB  DANOEB 

"There  were  agents  in  two  cars  and  an- 
other agent  on  foot  keeping  me  under  aur- 
velUance,"  Canales  recalls.  "I  had  $350  In 
my  wallet  and  $700  m  another  pocket  with  • 
small  pistol.  The  longer  I  waited,  the  leoa 
I  liked  it." 

Oanales  knew  that  the  risk  of  double- 
crosses,  or  rip  offs,  is  high.  "The  average 
armed  robber  gets  $1,500  or  $2,000  If  he  la 
fortunate."  says  Intelllgenoe  officer  Kati. 
"But  if  you  are  going  to  seU  several  oimcea 
of  pure  heroin,  you  know  that  the  buyer 
probably  has  several  thousand  dollars  on 
him.  There  are  as  many  rip-off  artists  aa 
righteous  dealers  on  the  streets.  I^at's  the 
big  reason  this  job  la  so  dangerous  today." 

This  went  through  Canales'  mind  as  he 
saw  two  young  Chic&nos  walking  diagonally 
across  the  parking  lot  in  front  of  him.  "They 
were  about  25  yards  away."  he  remembera, 
"and  I  watched  them  until  they  were  almost 
behind  me.  The  minute  I  turned  my  hecul, 
they  pulled  guns  and  came  running  up  to 
me. 

SHOT.  BUT  NOT  AVRAID 

"Maybe  I  had  thought  about  staring  into 
the  muzzles  of  two  pistols  enough  before,  but 
for  some  reason  I  really  wasn't  afraid.  I  knew 
they  were  going  to  shoot  me.  though.  One 
asked  for  my  wallet,  and  I  eased  It  out  of 
my  pocket.  I  can't  really  remember  the  se- 
quence of  things,  but  the  one  behind  me 
shot  and  missed.  I  got  off  the  motc»x:ycle,  but 
I  hadn't  even  taken  one  step  or  gotten  my 
pistol  out  when  the  other  one  shot  me. 

"I  thought  I  had  bought  It,  that  I  waa 
bleeding  Internally."  Canales  recalls.  The  bul- 
let lodged  against  Canales'  spine,  paralyzing 
him  below  the  waist.  He  says  that  he  is  slowly 
regaining  use  of  his  muscles,  "but  the  doctors 
simply  cannot  say  how  much  I  will  get  back." 
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Canales'  assailants  fled,  but  were  arrested 
later  that  day.  Late  last  month  they  were 
convicted  of  assault  and  armed  robbery  and 
sentenced  to  prison.  Although  those  men 
"might  not  be  back  on  the  streets."  Canales 
says  grimly,  "too  many  (narcotics  dealers) 
are  out  on  bail  and  pushing  again  the  next 
day." 

On  the  day<hat  the  doctors  told  him  he 
would  never  walk  again.  Canales  had  a  sjiecial 
viator:  BNDD  Director  John  E.  Engersoll.  "He 
told  me  that  I  would  always  have  a  Job  vrtth 
the  bureau,"  Canales  smiles.  "I  told  him  that 
I'd  be  back  working  on  the  street  again,  that 
I  wouldn't  need  a  desk  Job.  He's  a  helluva 
man." 

Canales'  spirit  and  experience  are  typical 
of  most  narcs.  He  had  worked  as  an  investi- 
gator for  an  insurance  company,  a  salesman 
for  a  pharmaceuticals  house,  and  a  Honey- 
well representative  before  applying  to  both 
the  BDNN  and  the  Secret  Service.  "I  had  of- 
fers from  both  at  the  same  time,"  he  says. 
Does  he  regret  his  choice?  "Even  now,"  he 
answers,  "there's  no  question  but  that  I  made 
the  right  decision." 

A  graduate  of  San  Diego  State  University, 
Canales  married  his  high-school  sweetheart 
when  he  was  21.  They  have  an  8-year-old  son. 
and  Canales  doesn't  plan  to  be  an  invalid 
father.  "If  I  can  get  my  legs  imder  me — and 
I'm  optimistic — I'm  ready  to  return  to  full 
service."  he  says.  "I  think  that  I  would  be  a 
better  agent  because  of  what  I've  been 
through.  My  wife  understands,  and  she  be- 
lieves in  what  rm  doing  as  much  as  I." 

FROM  RIVALS.  A  NEW  AGENCY 

BNDD  agents  say  that  this  kind  of  spirit 
permeates  their  entire  organization,  coming 
down  from  the  top — from  Director  Ingersoll. 
He  was  the  38-year-old  police  chief  of  Char- 
lotte. N.C.,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  created  the 
BNDD  In  April  1988.  Johnson  merged  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  its  rival,  the  PVxxl  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  Into 
a  new  Justice  Department  agency. 

UntU  then,  says  BNDD  Deputy  Director 
John  Plnlator.  "our  effort  was  badly  splin- 
tered, with  more  petty  jealousy  and  corrup- 
tion than  direction  and  purpose."  Ingersoll 
"took  over  a  tough  job  at  the  worst  possible 
time,"  adds  Arthur  Pluhr,  an  assistant  re- 
gional director  in  L.A.  "I  believe  the  reason 
we  have  such  dedication  and  commitment 
among  our  agents  is  because  of  the  example 
he  sets." 

Ingersoll,  a  direct  and  candid  man,  re- 
turns the  admiration.  "I  don't  think  the 
public  knows  Just  yet  how  fine  a  group  of 
men  are  in  thla  organization."  he  said  re- 
cently at  Lake  Arrowhead,  a  resort  east  of 
here  where  he  had  called  together  his  top 
lieutenants  from  around  the  world.  "It  takes 
a  real  commitment  to  get  Into  this  work.  If 
a  man  thinks  he  can  hang  up  his  job  in  the 
locker  room  at  quitting  time,  it's  a  gross 
error.  It  is  a  job  you  live  and  breathe." 

DIPLOMATS  AND  ADMINISTBATOBS 

The  narcs'  director  demands  unremitting 
effort  because,  he  says:  "We're  being  visited 
with  a  tremendous  tragedy  among  our  3roxmg 
people,  and  our  men  realize  It.  And  you  have 
to  remember  that  the  nature  of  the  agent's 
mission  has  been  changing  too.  We  now  de- 
mand much  more :  that  he  be  a  diplomat  and 
an  administrator  as  well  as  a  cop." 

The  BNDD  has  already  learned.  In  other 
words,  that  having  its  agents  play  cops  and 
robbers  with  small-time  pushers  Isnt  going 
to  stem  the  flow  of  Ulegal  narcotics.  To  do 
that  requires  stopping  narcotics  at  their 
source,  through  both  diplomacy  and  p<^lce 
action;  Identifying  the  suppliers  and  Infil- 
trating their  networks;  and  maintaining  vig- 
orous intelligence  activities  both  at  home 
>md  abroad. 

Under  Ingersoll  the  bureau  has  begim  ma- 
turing Into  a  sophisticated.  International  or- 
ganization of  diplomats,  intelligence  experts, 
and  Indispensably— Uw  enforcers. 


"DIRTY    word"    no    LONGER 

Two  years  ago  President  Nixon  agreed  with 
Ingersoll  that  numbers  and  arrests  and 
quantities  of  drugs  seized  meant  little  if  the 
illicit  drug-distribution  channels  remained 
intact.  "Before,  narcotics  was  a  dirty  word 
in  our  embassies  abroad."  smiles  Daniel  Ad- 
darlo,  who  will  direct  BNDD's  antidrug  ef- 
forts in  Latin  America  beginning  next  month. 
"I  could  have  expected  a  basement  closet  for 
an  office  in  the  embassy  before,  but  now  we 
are  part  of  a  'country  team."  " 

The  BNDD  now  has  125  agents  working 
out  of  43  UB.  embassies  abroad,  triple  Its 
strength  of  two  years  ago.  This  effort,  com- 
bined with  high-level  diplomatic  discussions, 
has  already  been  markedly  successful. 

Turkey,  for  example,  has  traditionally  been 
a  major  source  of  opium  popples,  from  which 
comes  the  morphine  base  that  Is  refined — 
often  In  Prance — to  make  heroin.  After  U.S. 
assurances  of  financial  and  technical  aid, 
Turkey  has  planted  its  last  legal  poppies.  The 
Turks  wUl  now  insist  that  their  farmers, 
helped  by  U.S.  experts,  convert  to  other  cash 
crops,  and  that  Tiirkish  police  crack  down 
on  farmers  planting  Ulegal  poppies. 

INTERNATIONAL  EFFORTS  PAY  OFF 

The  drug  traffic  from  Mexico  has  been 
sharply  curtailed  within  the  past  two  years 
because  of  "Operation  Co-operation."  a  joint 
Mexlcan-U.S.  effort.  Mexico  now  has  a  fed- 
eral narcotics  law.  and  Mexican  federal  po- 
lice have  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of 
marihuana  and  poppy  fields  in  Mexico.  The 
United  States  has  footed  the  bill  for  this  too. 

The  BNDD  has  pushed  hard  to  get  other 
nations  to  develop  specialists  in  enforcing 
nsurcotlcs  laws.  The  result:  numerous  train- 
ing sessions  directed  by  BNDD  officials  In  a 
score  of  countries;  international  conferences 
and  agreements;  and,  in  Prance  alone,  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  narcotics  agents 
to  100  from  4  and  greater  effort  to  shut  down 
heroln-reflnlng    laboratories    in    Prance. 

This  ferreting  out  of  heroin's  raw  mate- 
rial has  had  dramatic  results.  In  fiscal  1969, 
narcotics  agents  seized  overseas  568  pounds 
of  morphine  base  worth  $58,163,000;  in  fiscal 
1971  agents  seized  overseas  2,693  pounds 
worth  $526,357,622.  Since  morphine  base  re- 
fines Into  heroin  pound  for  pound,  this 
means  more  than  a  ton  of  potential  heroin 
was  kept  out  of  dlatrtbutlon  in  fiscal  1971 
alone. 

The  narcs  have  been  pushing  just  as  hard 
against  domestic  narcotics.  In  fiscal  1969 
they  seized  140  pounds  of  heroin  worth  $14,- 
336,000  on  the  street.  Fiscal  1971's  seizures: 
226  pounds  worth  $51,991,764.  Cocaine  seiz- 
ures have  soared  from  73  pounds  worth  $7,- 
964,000  In  fiscal  1969  to  427  pounds  worth 
$46,582,000  in  fiscal  1971. 

StUl.  the  narcs  are  prouder  of  the  toehold 
they  have  gained  In  shrinking  the  U.S.  drug- 
distribution  network.  A  fatter  budget  has 
helped,  agents  say.  Joe  Borkas,  the  narcs' 
communications  expert  In  Los  Angeles,  says 
that  he  had  only  cast-off  CIA  equipment  to 
work  with  until  18  months  ago.  "Now  we 
can  even  design  our  own  equipment."  Bor- 
kas smiles.  Three  years  ago  the  BNDD  didn't 
even  have  a  teleprinter;  today  It  has  a  mod- 
em. International  conununlcatlons  system 
and  Is  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  utilize  com- 
puters. 

With  this  oommunlcatlona  and  Intelligence 
network,  says  Intelligence  officer  Larry  Katz. 
"We  have  concentrated  on  ldentlf3rlng  who 
the  big  peddlers  are,  how  they  get  their  drugs 
Into  the  country,  and  how  drugs  are  then 
distributed."  Katz's  principal  concern  Is  the 
flow  of  drugs  across  the  Mexican  border. 
"We  know,  for  example,  that  there  are  21 
peddlers  In  Tijuana  alone  who  deal  In  half- 
ton  or  larger  quantities  of  marijuana,"  he 
says. 

The  narcs  have  identified  10  major  UJ3. 
"syBtems."  either  organizations  or  loose  af- 
filiations of  individuals,  that  are  responsible 
for  nearly  all  of  the  nation's  illicit  drugs. 

Mafia  members  have  been  identified  In  sev- 


eral systems  dealing  In  heroin.  Another  heroin 
channel  is  the  "Cuban  System,"  which  Is  run 
by  former  members  of  deposed  President 
Batista's  secret  police.  Perhaps  the  best-ea> 
tabllshed  is  the  "Maestre  System."  which  ia 
responsible  for  the  stUl-huge  quantities  of 
heroin  manufactured  In  laboratories  near 
MarseUles.  France. 

The  narcs  say  they  have  crippled  2  of  the 
10  major  U.S.  systems.  One,  run  by  members 
of  flve  Mafia  "famUlea"  In  New  York,  was 
effectively  s.hut  down  earlier  this  year  when 
agents  arrested  more  than  two  dozen  alleged 
maflosi  in  a  series  of  raids  dubbed  "Opera- 
tion Flanker."  In  another  crackdown,  "Op- 
eration Eagle,"  the  BNDD  "seriously  dis- 
rupted" the  system  run  by  refugees  from 
Castro's  Cuba.  "We  think  we  got  most  of 
them,  though  we  didn't  destroy  the  system 
entirely,"  says  John  Warner,  BNDD  InteUl* 
gence  officer  in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  both  operations.  BNDD  Director  In- 
gersoll moved  into  his  "war  room"  on  the 
fifth  fioor  of  a  nondescript  office  building 
In  downtown  Washington.  'While  honky-tonk 
music  blared  from  the  bars  clustered  near  the 
building,  Ingersoll  directed  his  men  through- 
out both  operations. 

ITie  BNDD's  frustration,  like  that  of  other 
lawmen.  Is  that  the  real  powers  of  the  illicit- 
drugs  racket  are  almost  impossible  to  catch. 
StUl,  the  narcs  now  have  organizational 
charts  for  all  the  systems,  and  the  names — 
even  though  hard  evidence  to  convict  them  la 
lacking — are  aU  filled  In.  "We  find  that  we 
are  having  to  move  toward  conspiracy  and  In- 
come-tax-evasion cases  to  get  the  'big'  guys," 
says  Richard  Brand,  the  San  Francisco  office's 
intelligence  officer. 

Brand  explains  the  operation  of  the  do- 
mestic system  that  manufactures  hallucino- 
genic drugs.  Including  "orange  sunshine"  and 
other  types  of  LSD.  "At  the  top  you  will  have 
the  financiers,  men  who  never  get  close  to  the 
operation.  Usually  the  man  who  runs  the  lab- 
oratory— ^which  often  costs  as  much  as  $100,- 
000 — ^haa  a  big  piece  of  the  action  too.  He  wUl 
have  his  consultants  in  marketing,  chemistry, 
perhaps  security,  and  often  he  wUl  have  an 
agent  to  procure  his  chemicals. 

"Usually  there  is  a  'front'  business,  such 
as  land  development.  There  wUl  be  a  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  transportation.  They'U 
either  have  a  fieet  of  airplanes,  boats,  or 
trucks  and  campers.  And,  finally,  there  might 
be  as  many  as  a  dozen  wholesale  distributors 
with  their  own  retaUefsT" 

Ingersoll  concedes  that  the  BNDD  has  been 
"playing  catch  Up"  in  battling  the  Interna- 
tional, Well -organized,  well-flnanced  drug 
peddlers.  Now  that  the  BNDD  is  itself  inter- 
national, well-organized,  and  well-financed, 
he  says.  "There  are  signs  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  move  ahead. 

"We  now  know  how  it  is  manufactured 
and  trafficked  and  who  the  people  are.  And 
we  are  receiving  more  and  more  assistance 
abroad.  It  isn't  nearly  enough  yet;  still.  aU 
of  the  training  we  have  been  doing  in  for- 
eign countries  and  at  home  will  start  mak- 
ing a  much  bigger  difference.  But  you  must 
realize,"  Ingersoll  adds,  "that  so  long  aa 
there  Is  a  great  demand  for  the  drugs  here 
and  the  profit  remains  so  high,  there  will  al- 
ways be  men  supplying  the  product. 

"It  Is  much  more  than  an  enforcement 
problem.  I  was  talking  to  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  about  getting 
a  variety  of  artists  Interested  In  education 
programs.  It  may  sound  silly  for  a  law- 
enforcement  official  to  talk  with  a  sculptor, 
but  If  I  can  stimulate  Interest  111  chase  all 
over  the  world  to  do  It."  So  will  his  agents. 


LIBERAL  AND  CONSERVATIVE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Presidmt,  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  liberal  and  con- 
servative in  today's  world  has  become  in- 
creasingly unclear  In  the  context  of  mod- 
em   history.    ITiese    two    labels    pass 
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glibly  from  many  lips  without  thought 
of  their  real  meaning  and  significance. 
In  order  that  further  light  may  be  shed 
on  the  true  definition  and  derivation  of 
these  terms,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  article  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Reimann,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Rifle  Association,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  as  follows : 

TiTwirBAT.isM — Conservatism 

When  the  term*  "Llberallam"  and  "Con- 
BervatlBm"  are  bandied  about.  It  la  evident 
that  few  Americans  fully  comprehend  the 
concepts  associated  with  these  terms.  The 
dictionary  yields:  Liberalism — favorable  to 
progress  or  reform,  as  In  political  or  religious 
reform;  noting  or  pertaining  to  a  political 
party  advocating  measures  of  progressive  po- 
litical reform;  Conservatism — noting  or  per- 
taining to  a  political  party  whose  charac- 
teristic principle  is  opposition  to  change  In 
the  Institutions  of  a  country.  BoUed  down 
to  the  residue.  Liberalism  equals  Innovation 
and  Conservatism  equals  opposition.  Satis- 
fied? 

An  encyclopedia  may  be  more  enlighten- 
ing, but  here  the  emphasis  Is  not  on  any 
tinlqueness  of  American  Liberalism  and  Con- 
■ervatlsm,  but  on  their  histories.  And  as 
the  evolution  of  these  philosophies  Is  traced, 
the  trail  grows  colder  as  It  nears  the  present 
time.  A  lingering  Impression  persists  of  In- 
novation vs.  opposition,  or  good  guys  against 
bad  guys. 

Now  it's  our  turn,  and  If  you  have  already 
wagered  that  liberals  will  come  In  second, 
you  can  collect  now.  The  term  "liberal"  stems 
from  the  word  "Uberalls" — pertaining  to  a 
free  man.  "Free  man"  In  the  context  of 
current  American  Liberalism  Is  largely  based 
upon  the  philosophical  theories  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778) .  Rousseau  did 
not  Invent  Liberalism,  however,  he  was  an 
author  and  political  theorist  of  considerable 
Intellect  and  his  philosophical  forays  In- 
cluded advocacy  of  popular  sovereignty  and 
a  theory  of  democratic  government.  But  hav- 
ing given  credit  where  it  was  due,  it  must  be 
observed  that  Rousseau  became  Increasingly 
alienated  from  the  established  social  and  po- 
litical order  of  his  time.  His  "Discourse  on 
the  Origin  and  Bases  of  Inequality  Among 
Men"  (1754)  indicted  the  political  state  and 
the  concept  of  private  property  while  It  glori- 
fied "natural  man".  As  Rousseau  saw  it, 
"natural  man"  was  Inherently  good  and 
feelings  and  emotions  were  the  "primary 
values"  In  life.  But  natural  man's  primary 
values  were  corrupted  by  his  own  relation- 
ships, his  Institutions,  and  his  environment. 
ClvUlzatlon  Itself  was  to  bUme  for  man's  im- 
pressive inventory  of  vices. 

Today's  Intellectual  elite  dismiss  Rous- 
seau as  some  kind  of  nut,  while  at  the  same 
time  cling  tenaciously  to  Rousseau's  roman- 
tic premise  of  Inherent  goodness.  To  ques- 
tion this  premise  Is  to  commit  high  heresy 
and  the  Intelligentsia  react  unlntelllgently, 
considering  such  questions  to  be  outside  the 
realm  of  rational  discussion. 

One  is  reluctant  to  invite  Karl  Marx  into 
a  critique  of  Liberalism,  for  to  do  so  Is  to 
cause  hysterical  howls  of  Indignant  protest 
which  drown  out  all  subsequent  discussion. 
Yet  Karl  Marx  must  enter,  even  if  unin- 
vited. Marx  was  one  of  many  convinced  of 
man's  inherent  goodness,  believing  that 
when  the  victims  of  capitalism,  the  working 
class,  overthrew  the  owning  class  by  violent 
revolution,  wisdom  and  Justice  would 
miraculously  accrue  to  the  workers,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  rule  the  world  benefi- 
cently. Marx  concluded:  "Qualities  of  hu- 
man Intelligenoe.  personality,  emotional  and 
religious  life  merely  reflect  man's  economic 


environment.  The  evil  man  does  is  Just  a 
reflection  of  his  environment."  Thus,  if 
man's  enviromment  were  corrected,  his  n*- 
ture  would  automatically  transform  so  that 
he  would  work  according  to  his  ability  and 
desire  to  receive  only  according  to  his  needs. 
Derision  may  greet  Rousseau,  but  not  Marx. 
The  Fabian  Socialists  organized  in  1884, 
a  year  after  Marx's  death.  The  Fabians 
plrjined  to  reorganize  society  by  graduAlly 
transferring  control  of  property  and  capital 
from  Individuals  to  the  "community"  for  the 
"general  beneflt",  thereby  establishing  a  so- 
cialistic, one-world  order.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  a  Fabian  founder  and  its  most  articu- 
late spokesman,  endorsed  Marx's  Utopian 
concept  of  compulsory  equality  of  condition 
but  deidored  open  class  warfare  and  violent 
revolution.  Why  cliance  open  warfare  and 
risk  defeat  when  the  alluring  premise  of  in- 
herent goodness  can  almost  sell  itself  and 
guarantee  victory?  Also,  in  contrast  to  the 
gospel  according  to  Marx,  Shaw  believed  that 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  should  run  the 
show  rather  than  the  workers. 

So  the  Fabians  began  working  for  change 
by  indoctrinating  the  young  scholars.  Even- 
tually, they  believed,  these  "intellectual" 
revolutionaries  would  acquire  great  power 
and  Influence  in  the  opinion  making  and 
power  wielding  agencies  of  the  world.  In 
practice  it  meant  slow,  piecemeal  changes 
in  established  concepts  of  morality,  law, 
government,  economics,  and  education.  The 
Fabians  rejected  all  suggestions  that  they 
form  their  own  party,  preferring  to  Impose 
their  Influence  and  to  change  everything  by 
administrative  inflltratlon  of  existing  edu- 
cational institutions,  poUtical  parties,  civil 
service,  etc.  Salvation  by  subterfuge! 

Thus,  "while  Rousseau  set  the  cornerstone, 
Marx  and  Shaw  were  architects  of  the  so- 
cialistic moniunent  built  upon  it.  In  an  age 
of  conditioned  reflexes,  Fabianism  was  to  be 
the  opium  of  the  masses. 

Liberalism  is  said  to  have  matured  in 
America  during  the  social  and  economic 
changes  wrought  by  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion In  the  10th  century.  Free  enterprise  and 
self  reliance  were  in  high  esteem.  Relative  to 
earlier  times,  a  high  degree  of  individual 
Uberty  and  freedom  of  action  were  achieved. 
But  things  were  far  from  perfect.  Inequali- 
ties and  injustice  were  still  evident  every- 
where in  various  forms.  Liberals  of  that  time 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  government  to 
restrict  individual  freedom  where  It  ap- 
peared to  cause  inequality.  But  inequalities 
persisted.  Answer:  More  coercive  government 
control. 

Into  these  furrows  plowed  across  the  face 
of  liberty  were  sown  the  seeds  of  Fabianism. 
The  Fabians  learned  to  couch  sinister  ob- 
jectives In  benevolent  terms  and  keep 
euphemisms  several  steps  ahead  of  general 
comprehension.  They  perfected  their  system 
of  buying  the  vote  of  the  electorate  with  its 
own  money.  And  the  seed  of  Fabianism  grew 
and  floiiriahed.  As  the  roots  grew  deeper, 
patriotism,  religion,  morality,  and  law  com- 
peted for  no\irishment,  so  Fabianism  began 
weeding  them  out.  Reading,  'rlting,  and 
'rithmetio  were  shown  to  retard  emergence 
of  Inherent  goodness  In  natiiral  man  by 
enabling  him  to  organize  his  Ingenuity  and 
compete  successfully  with  others.  The  3  R's 
were  inappropriate  experiences — tools  to 
further  grised.  aggression  and  brutality. 
Again,  weed  them  out.  Substitute  appropri- 
ate corrective  interventions.  Condition  the 
reflexes. 

The  earliest  blossoms  cultured  into  the 
flrst  Fabian  fruit,  and  when  they  became 
overripe  and  feU,  we  perceived  the  Image  of 
the  Inherently  good,  natural  man.  Oreed, 
aggression,  half-witted  hatred.  Boulders 
through  windshields  from  freeway  over- 
passes. Razor  blades  and  drugs  in  Halloween 
candy.  Terrorism  and  murder  for  fun.  Nat- 
tiral  man  is  a  delinquent,  Cain's  child,  who 
pauses  to  sneer  at  his  bewUdered  progenitors 


as   they  contemplate.   In   ineffective   Intro- 
spection, their  Immaculate  misconception. 

Were  the  deflnltlon  of  Conservatism  re- 
stricted to  its  being  the  opposite  (or  opposi- 
tion) of  Liberalism,  then  the  preceding  text 
might  pass  as  a  deflnltlon,  with  apologies 
tor  Indicating  what  something  is  by  describ- 
ing what  it  is  not.  But  such  a  restriction 
assumes  the  pre-exlstence  of.  Liberalism  In 
order  that  Conservatism  may  rise  to  oppose 
it  when  In  fact  Conservatism  signifies  the 
established  order  which  Liberalism  seeks  to 
Change. 

Scholars  credit  Edmund  Burke  (1729- 
1797)  with  laying  the  foimdatlon  for  modem 
Conservative  thought.  Burke's  philosophy 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  a  summary, 
and  a  condensation  risks  injustice.  Burke 
held  to  Christian  theolog:y  and  morality  in 
expressing  a  coherent  view  of  social  order 
based  on  natural  law.  He  believed  that  to 
achieve  liberty  and  Justice,  a  government 
mtist  be  in  harmony  with  historical  expe- 
rience; that  an  enduring  government  is  a 
contract  of  the  eternal  society,  a  willing 
obligation  to  the  dead,  the  living,  and  those 
yet  unborn.  A  viable  government  is  not  an 
artificial  contrivance  of  the  intellectual 
whims  of  the  moment.  Individuals  ewe  foolish 
but  the  species  Is  wise,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  species,  the  natural  aristocracy,  should 
govern,  preserving  the  method  of  nature  m 
the  conduct  of  the  state,  while  blending  the 
best  of  the  old  order  into  the  changes  re- 
quired for  society's  survival. 

Conservatism  extends  beyond  Burke's 
views  of  the  proper  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  governed.  Conservative 
tenets  recognize  that  men  are  unequal  in 
terms  of  amUtion,  ability.  Intelligence,  and 
character;  that  human  reason  Is  prone  to 
error,  of  limited  reach,  and  often  governed 
by  emotion;  that  Uberty  takes  precedence 
over  equality,  so  that  one  cannot  infringe 
upon  the  liberty  of  another  in  the  name  of 
equality;  and  that  one  must  be  free  to  choose 
between  right  and  wrong  and  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
In  most  recent  times  we  have  unearthed  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  human  heritage 
which  In  its  own  way  buttresses  the  tenets  of 
Conservative  wisdom.  Robert  Ardrey — Skep- 
tics are  mvlted  to  read  Ardrey's  "African 
Genesis"  ( 1961) ,  "The  Territorial  Imperative" 
(1966),  and  "The  Social  Contract"  (1970)  — 
and  other  investigators  have  compiled  ac- 
counts of  discoveries  little-known  heretofore, 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  have 
troubled  the  waters  In  the  Age  of  Pavlovlan 
Salivations.  Ardrey  has  assembled  numerous 
pieces  of  the  evolutionary  puzzle  and 
sketched  ah  outline  of  many  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  human  condition. 

Human  and  animal  societies  have  many 
parallels.  The  need  for  territory,  a  society, 
and  levels  of  dominance  are  concluded  to  be 
prime  prerequisites  for  a  species'  survival. 
The  superior  cerebral  equipment  of  pre- 
historic man  enabled  him  to  use  weapons, 
and  these  weapons,  combined  with  his  mem- 
ory and  foresight,  enabled  primitive  man  to 
overcome  his  physical  inadequacies  and  be- 
come a  successful  predator.  Man  has  sur- 
vived awesome  prehistoric  adversities,  and 
his  instinct  for  a  code  of  order  is  a  heredi- 
tary hand-me-down.  This  Instinct  is  evident 
in  the  stone  age  taboos.  But  recorded  history 
has  enabled  a  transmission  of  heritage  and 
has  passed  on  to  us  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Magna  Carta,  and  the  XJJB.  Constitu- 
tion. Burke  seemed  to  allude  to  all  of  this  In 
1970:  "Each  contract  of  each  particular  state 
is  but  a  clause  In  the  great  primeval  con- 
tract of  eternal  society,  linking  the  lower 
with  the  higher  natures." 

All  dynasties  originate  from  the  simple 
need  for  order,  where  members  of  a  society 
willingly  submit  themselves  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  most  capable  of  their  group — 
the  natural  aristocracy.  This  leadership  ac- 
cumulates  power   and    Influence   with   the 
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passage  of  time,  but  if  it  cannot  maintain 
simultaneously  the  willing  respect  and  sub- 
mission of  its  followers,  authority  must  be 
perpetuated  by  force.  Leaders  become  rulers. 
Natural  aristocracy  becomes  titled  aristoc- 
racy. When  wiUlngnesB  to  follow  becomes  In- 
clination to  rebel,  and  force  can  no  longer 
keep  order,  anarchy  results.  Scattered  limbs 
and  mutilated  corpses.  The  survivors  re- 
group, settle  their  differences,  select  leaders, 
and  renew  the  cycle. 

The  fabric  of  our  Constitution,  the  oldest 
written  document  still  in  force,  was  not 
woven  from  the  theories  of  warm  and  in- 
experienced enthusiasts,  but  from  the  Con- 
servative wisdom  of  the  natural  aristocracy 
of  that  day.  Their  firm  grasp  of  the  past  and 
clear  vision  to  the  future  wove  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  into  natural  law  to 
ensure  society's  survival  against  itself — 
against  natural  man,  whose  intellectual 
capability  has  never  completely  dominated 
his  Instinctual  Inclinations.  Our  Constitu- 
tion Is  man's  best  effort  to  achieve  a  civilized 
accommodation  with  our  evolutionary  heri- 
tage. 

Oiu:  system  of  elections,  our  periodic  re- 
view and  renewal  of  leadership,  has,  in  the 
name  of  continuity  and  in  spite  of  checks 
and  balances,  established  a  titled  aristocracy. 
Permanent  bureaucracies,  fashioned  in  the 
image  of  those  temporarily  in  elective  office, 
have  become  the  equivalent  of  monarchies 
of  days  past,  always  accumulating  more 
power  to  do  more  "good".  Legions  of  do- 
gooders,  armies  of  sob-sisters,  all  independ- 
ent of  the  will  of  the  governed.  It  Is  a  su- 
preme paradox  that  entrenched  Liberalism 
rises  in  opposition  to  the  "innovations"  of 
Conservative  wisdom.  Which  shaU  prevail, 
natural  man  or  natural  law? 

To  summarize,  a  Liberal  strives  to  achieve 
equality  among  men  and  believes  that  m- 
equalitles  result  from  factors  in  man's  en- 
vironment. Various  "unfavorable"  experiences 
during  a  lifetime  cause  a  person  to  mis- 
behave. If  a  suitable  environment  were  de- 
vised (presumably  by  the  Government) ,  man 
would  cease  being  such  a  difficult  creature 
and  would  become  Instead  equal  and  agree- 
able. A  Conservative  accepts  man's  Inequali- 
ties as  part  of  his  heritage  and  considers 
liberty  and  property  to  have  priority  over 
equality.  Man  must  be  free  to  make  his  own 
choices,  not  intrude  mto  the  affairs  of  others, 
and  be  responsible  for  his  actions.  Govern- 
ment should  be  guided  by  the  sure  footing  of 
proven  philosophies,  and  minimize  its  con- 
trol over  one's  private  affairs  by  functlonmg 
only  to  maintain  the  order  and  Justice  re- 
quired to  perpetuate  a  well -organized  society. 

And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  firearms? 
Man's  desire  for  weapons  to  defend  himself 
and  his  territory  is  as  old  as  man  himself  and 
is  fundamental  to  his  nature.  It  is  part  of 
natural  law.  Our  Constitution  recognizes  the 
right  of  Individuals  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons and  houses  as  well  as  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  to  preserve  this  security.  Na- 
tural law  cannot  be  dissected  to  operate  as 
separate,  Independent  fragments.  It  Is  whole 
law  or  no  law.  It  is  whole  law  or  scattered 
limbs  and  mutilated  corpses.  But  a  Liberal 
considers  humanity  to  be  more  civilized  to- 
day than  when  the  Constitution  was  drafted, 
so  the  2nd  Amendment  is  obsolete  and  there- 
for unnecessary.  In  addition,  firearms  are  an 
iindesirable  element  In  man's  suroundings 
and  cause  him  to  be  hostile  and  predatory. 
If  firearms  could  be  elimmated,  then  the  ag- 
gressiveness man  receives  from  this  cause 
would  be  ellmtoated  also.  Since  most  Ameri- 
cans are  stiU  too  uneducated  to  realize  this, 
a  Liberal  politician  often  conceals  these 
views  In  order  to  become  elected.  The  educa- 
tional process  can  begin  after  election. 

A  Conservative  believes  that  man  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  creature  today  as  he  was  In 
1787,  so  the  reason  for  preserving  the  2nd 
Amendment  is  quite  clear  and  it  cannot  be 
severed  from  the  Constitution  without  serl- 
oiisly  weakening  the  rest  of  the  structure. 


BCan's  right  to  defend  himself  and  his  prop- 
erty is  basic,  and  personal  firearms  enable 
such  defense  to  be  effective.  A  person  loees 
his  right  to  own  firearms  only  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  bis 
own  actions. 

Some  among  us  advocate  that  we  support 
"single  issue"  candidates,  meaning  in.  our 
case  those  who  emphasize  only  our  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms.  Such  a  position  Is 
tantamount  to  accepting  taxation  mto 
poverty,  dissipation  of  the  family,  and  per- 
version of  our  offspring  in  exchange  for  our 
right  to  arms.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  svirrender 
of  several  basic  rights  m  order  to  keep  an- 
other and  indicates  how  our  fimdamental 
principlee  have  been  obecured  by  neglect.  It 
mdlcates  our  willingness  to  accept  rulers,  not 
leaders;  to  submit  to  a  titled  aristocracy 
rather  than  respect  a  natural  aristocracy.  It 
invites  the  spectacle  of  3cattered  limbs  and 
mutilated  corpses. 


U.S.  JAYCEES 


Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
11th  consecutive  year,  a  group  of  con- 
cerned yoimg  Americans  is  meeting  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  study  the  proc- 
esses of  our  Federal  Government. 

This  organization,  the  U.S.  Jaycees, 
has  been  actively  involved  with  social 
and  individual  progress  for  many  years 
and,  since  its  beginning  more  than  50 
years  ago,  has  increasingly  taken  an 
active  position  of  leadership  in  helping 
find  positive  answers  to  memy  of  society's 
problems. 

This  leadership  has  been  translated 
into  concrete  action  programs,  involv- 
ing more  than  300,000  yoimg  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  35  in  more  than 
6,400  communities  across  the  Nation. 
They  demonstrate  the  great  vitality,  in- 
genuity and  cooperation  that  can  be 
achieved  from  within  the  private  sector; 
together,  they  are  worldng  toward  the 
betterment  of  mankind  in  many  ways — 
through  programs  dealing  with  health, 
human  improvement,  the  environment, 
community  involvement,  crime,  and  drug 
abuse. 

The  11th  Annual  Oovemmental  Affairs 
Leadership  Seminar  Is  characteristic  of 
the  increasing  scope  and  changing  di- 
rection of  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  They  believe 
that  meaningful  progress  must  be  ef- 
fectuated within  our  framework  of  gov- 
ernment which,  for  so  long,  has  upheld 
the  dignity  of  man. 

To  these  yoimg  men,  we  wish  con- 
tinued success  in  their  stated  goal  of 
service  to  humanity  and  in  finding  new 
ways  to  contribute  to  our  society. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  pay  my 
respects  today  to  the  late  Senator  from 
Virginia,  A.  Willis  Robertson,  a  great 
man  and  good  friend  whose  passing  last 
November  I  deeply  grieve. 

Senator  Robertson  represented  the 
people  of  Virginia  well.  He  served  for 
them  in  Congress  for  34  years,  first  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  thai 
in  this  distinguished  body. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments 
while  in  Congress  was  the  recodification 
of  our  banking  laws.  Willis  Robertson 
worked  hard  to  insure  proper  legislation 


on  the  matter,  and  he  was  jusUy  proud 
of  the  Banking  Act  which  resulted. 

He  will  also  be  remembered  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act, 
which  has  done  much  to  protect  Amer- 
ica's wUdUfe. 

Willis  Robertson  was  a  man  who  loved 
and  was  loved  by  the  people  of  beautiful 
Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  their  and  liis 
State's  very  able  spokesman.  Virginia  is 
better  and  the  Nation  is  better  because 
of  him. 

For  me,  it  was  a  special  honor  and 
privilege  to  have  known  him  well.  Hts 
warmth  and  friendliness  I  will  always 
remember  and  cherish. 

Willis  Robertson  had  many  good  qual- 
ities. He  was,  among  other  things,  deeply 
religious  and  especially  devout. 

Perhaps  the  best  compliment  I  can 
pay  him  is  to  say  that  he  was  a  Christian 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  to  Willis  Robertsrai's 
sons.  A.  Willis,  Jr.,  and  Marion  Gordwi, 
and  to  other  members  of  the  family,  my 
wife,  Ellyn.  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
S3anpathies  and  our  most  sorrowful 
aloha. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SINCLAIR  WEEKS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion, the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  Republican  Party  are  di- 
minished by  the  passing  of  Sinclair 
Weeks  who  died  yesterday,  fittingly 
enough,  in  Concord,  Mass. — where  Amer- 
ican patriotism  had  its  beginnings. 

Sinclair  Weeks  was  a  patriot  and  a 
public  man  in  the  best  sense  of  those 
overused  words — ^always  committed  to  a 
cause  in  which  he  believed,  always  caring, 
alwajrs  giving  of  himself. 

He  was  a  versatile  man,  a  wise  man,  a 
good  man,  who  never  lost  his  zest  for  and 
love  of  politics  and  business.  He  cherished 
his  family.  And  he  gave  unstintingly  of 
his  time  and  talents  to  Harvard,  North- 
eastern University,  and — in  the  last  years 
of  his  life — to  the  university  of  his 
adopted  State — New  Hampshire. 

Sinclair  Weeks  did  not  hold  public 
office,  he  filled  the  assignments  he  imder- 
took  with  matchless  esprit  and  a  sure 
grasp  of  what  needed  to  be  dc«ie  and  how 
to  do  it. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
Weeks  tradition  of  and  for  public  service 
has  been  and  will  be  carried  on  by  his  ^ 
children.  The  trail  of  constructive  and 
imaginative  political  action  which  their 
father  and  grandfather  blazed  will,  I 
know,  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren Sinclair  Weeks  leaves  be- 
hind. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  IS  WORTH 
SAVING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
by  nature  a  conservative  man.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  I  must  speak  out  against  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  Peace  Corps — tm 
agency  that  has  come  down  from  the 
Idealistic  Ivory  tower  It  was  bom  in  a 
decade  ago  and  today  is  helping  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  individuals  in  55  coun- 
tries. 

Undoubtedly,  we  can  all  cite  instances 
in  the  agency's  history  when  mistakes 
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of  overeager  or  underdedicated  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  resulted  in  blsuik 
eyes  for  the  United  States.  However,  the 
goodwill  that  has  been  generated  for 
this  Nation  through  the  agency  far  sur- 
passes the  importance  of  these  instances. 
Under  President  Nixon's  guidance, 
Peace  Corps  Director  Joseph  Blatchford 
has  recruited  older,  more  experienced 
men  and  women  who  are  able  to  make 
genuine  inroads  in  solving  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  host  countries.  Rather  than 
simply  teaching  people,  these  volunteers 
are  able  to  teach  teachers — thereby  mul- 
tiplying their  influence  and  productivity. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  are  those  in  Congress  who  are  bent 
on  putting  the  Peace  Corps  out  of  busi- 
ness. Through  failing  to  appropriate  the 
$77.2  million  we  authorized  the  Peace 
Corps  to  spend  this  year,  they  can  do 
Just  that.  When  the  Senate  conferees  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  meet  with  House 
conferees,  it  is  vital  that  the  $77.2  mil- 
hon  figure  passed  by  the  Senate  also  be 
approved  by  the  conference. 

If  the  $68  million  passed  by  the  House 
prevails  in  conference,  the  Peace  Corps 
will  be  forced  to  close  its  doors — since 
all  of  the  savings  will  have  to  be  realized 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  less  than  5  months 
from  now.  In  fact,  I  imderstand  the 
Peace  Corps  would  even  require  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  on  top  of  the 
$68  million  to  ship  the  8,000  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  home. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  operating  under  a  $72  million  annual 
budget  authorized  in  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Director  Blatchford  has  said  that 
imless  this  level  of  funding  is  increased, 
he  will  be  forced  to  bring  home  half  of 
our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  within  weeks, 
and  close  operations  in  15  host  countries. 
Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen.  If  America  is  going  to 
continue  to  exert  a  strong  moral  force 
in  the  world,  we  must  strengthen — not 
kill — those  programs  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps  which  hold  out  the  promise  of  a 
better  life  for  all  citizens  of  the  world. 
We  must  save  the  Peace  Corps. 


IN-SHORE  LEASING  POLICIES  NEED 
SERIOUS  STUDY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try is  facing  a  very  real  energy  supply 
crisis. 

What  must  be  done  in  this  regard  Is 
to  take  steps  to  alleviate  this  crisis,  not 
add  to  its  impact. 

One  of  the  most  devastating  blows  that 
could  befall  the  oil  industry,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  experts,  is  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  may 
hold  hearings  on  S.  2726,  to  substantially 
alter  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

While  some  changes  may  be  needed  in 
leasing  regulations,  provisions  of  8.  2726 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mineral  production  must  be  fostered  by 
reasonable,  long-range  policies,  not 
short-circuited  by  Federal  fiat. 

Unfortimately,  S.  2726  contains  lan- 
guage which  could  stifle  exploration  and 
production  rather  than  encourage 
domestic  activity.  It  is  my  feeling  tliat 


continued  mineral  development  on  the 
public  lands  is  absolutely  vital  to  avoid 
excessive  dependency  on  foreign  supplies. 
The  bill's  declared  policy  is  to  "foster, 
promote,  and  encourage  the  exploration 
for  and  the  production  of  the  mineral  de- 
posits in  the  leasable  lands."  However, 
certain  provisions  in  the  bill  appear  to  be 
in  direct  contrast  to  that  declaration. 

The  most  obvious  are  the  stipulation 
for  issuance  of  leases  through  competi- 
tive bidding,  the  imposition  of  high  t>onus 
bids,  and  the  suggested  annual  rental  of 
$5  per  acre. 

Taken  in  total,  the  legislation  as  in- 
troduced would  add  to,  not  alleviate,  the 
critical  shortage  of  oil  and  gas  and  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  the  national 
energy  crisis.  It  would  increase  the  flight 
of  risk  capital  from  the  continental 
United  States  to  offshore  sites  and  for- 
eign areas.  We  just  cannot  afford  for 
that  to  happen. 

Becaiise  this  is  such  an  Important  area 
of  concern  in  Wyoming,  I  have  written 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  today  xu-ging 
him  to  request  the  National  Petroleum 
Coimcil  to  undertake  a  study  on  Federal 
on-shore  leasing  policies  before  any  final 
decisions  are  made  on  S.  2726. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers 
Morton  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Rogers  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  | 

V.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sbcsetast  :  During  thla  session  of 
Congress,  a  number  of  bUls  have  been  Intro- 
duced which  woxild  drastically  change  fed- 
eral on-shore  leasing  policies  from  those  es- 
tablished by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
Let  me  urge  that  you  request  the  National 
Petroleum  ClouncU  to  conduct  a  study  and 
prepare  a  report  thoroughly  Investigating 
federal  on-shore  leasing  policies.  Such  a  re- 
port should  include  the  history  and  perform- 
ance under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
as  well  as  proJecUons  of  the  Impact  of  pro- 
posed changes. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  1920  Act  has 
provided  a  great  Incentive  for  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  oil  and  gas  on  pub- 
lic lands.  The  Act  ItseU  Is  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  exploration  and  development 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
through  the  leasing  of  these  lands  to  private 
enterprise.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  vast 
areas  of  public  lands  have  been  leased,  mak- 
ing possible  the  exploration  of  millions  of 
acres  with  the  consequent  development  of 
production  which  has  not  only  provided  sub- 
stantial Income  to  the  federal  government. 
but  has  given  a  tremendous  boost  to  eco- 
nomic development  at  the  state  level. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  we  face  in  this  nation 
today  an  ever-Increasing  demand  for  the  de- 
velopment of  oU  and  gas  to  satisfy  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  our  people  and  Industry.  More 
than  ever  before,  we  have  a  need  to  create 
additional  Incentives  wherever  possible  to 
promote  further  exploration  and  production. 
For  this  reason,  any  proposed  changes  in 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  policies  should  be  care- 
fiUly  examined  and  their  Impact  evaluated. 
It  is  Imperative  that  every  a^>ect  of  any 
change  be  analyzed  befca«  action  Is  taken  to 
change  the  1920  Act  which  has  served  us 
so  well. 

A  study  of  our  nation's  on-shore  public 


lands  leasing  policies  should  Include  at  least 
the  following  subjects: 

1.  A  history  of  the  federal  on-shore  leas- 
ing policies  as  promulgated  In  the  mineral 
leasing  act  of  1920.  It  is  important  to  docu- 
ment the  accomplishments  In  the  area  of 
exploration,  not  only  under  the  terms  of 
the  original  Act,  but  also  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  upon  the  actual  leasing  proc- 
ess. 

2.  A  close  examination  should  be  made  of 
any  weaknesses  or  abuses,  tracing  these 
back  to  those  particular  sections  or  para- 
graphs that  appear  to  have  caused  spe- 
cific problems. 

3.  Any  examination  of  present  federal  on- 
shore leasing  policies  should  include  a  fac- 
tual study  of  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  our  economy.  From  the  federal  view- 
point, aU  Income  derived  from  leases  and 
royalties  over  the  50  year  history  of  the 
Act,  should  be  analyzed,  comparing  the  lev- 
el of  revenues  motivating  exploration.  A 
summarization  should  be  made  of  all  dis- 
bursements of  mineral  royalty  and  leasing 
Income,  distributed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  evaluate  the  aid  and  assistance  that 
it  has  provided  to  reclamation,  education, 
highways,  and  projects  in  the  general  public 
Interest.  Further,  economic  evaluations 
should  be  made  in  the  major  public  land 
states  of  the  Impact  of  present  mineral  leas- 
ing policies  on  state  and  local  economic 
activity. 

4.  In  those  major  public  land  states  where 
mineral  activity  has  taken  place  since  the 
passage  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  an  eval- 
uation should  be  made  of  the  effect  that 
the  Act  itself  has  had  upon  the  states,  them- 
selves, and  their  individual  communities.  It 
would  be  important  to  measure  changes  In 
population  numbers  together  with  the 
growth  or  reduction  in  business  that  has 
occurred  as  a  result  of  leasing  mineral  rights 
on  public  lands  under  the  present  policies. 

5.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made 
of  the  Impact  upon  the  environment  of 
present  policies.  In  addition,  conservation 
practices  of  oil  and  gas  commissions  in  pub- 
lic lands  states  should  be  carefully  examined 
as  to  what  part  the  mineral  leasing  act  has 
played  in  the  development,  maintenance 
and  adequacy  of  existing  policies,  practices, 
rules  and  regulations. 

6.  Present  mineral  leasing  policies  call  for 
slmultaneoxis  drawings,  open  filing,  and 
competitive  bidding  in  areas  of  known  geo- 
logical structures.  Every  aspect  of  these  par- 
ticular leasing  policies  should  be  examined 
and  analyzed  to  determine  all  the  advan- 
tages and  possible  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

7.  The  National  Petroleum  CouncU  should 
also  Include  in  Its  study  an  examination  of 
all  proposed  changes  to  present  federal  on- 
shore leasing  policies.  Each  change  should 
be  examined  In  depth,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation not  only  the  economic  impact  at  the 
federal  and  state  levels,  but  also  the  effect 
that  any  possible  change  might  have  on  the 
promotion  of  exploration  and  development, 
recognizing  the  tremendous  need  we  now 
face  for  additional  energy  reserves. 

8.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  history  of  mineral  leasing  practices 
at  the  state  level,  evaluating  the  various 
methods  used  to  lease  state  lands  for  miner- 
al development,  together  with  an  assess- 
ment of  these  practices  as  to  their  Impact, 
not  only  upon  the  economy  of  each  state, 
but  the  effect  of  the  various  state  policies 
as  an  Incentive  toward  development  and 
production. 

This  list  of  contents  Is  not  suggested  as 
all-inclusive,  but  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  point  that  we  do  not  really  have  a 
careful.  In-depth  analysis  of  our  present 
federal  on-shore  mineral  leasing  policies. 

If  the  Congress  should  approve  changes  of 
any  kind,  then  such  changes  should  only 
follow  a  careful  study  done  In  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  after 
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receiving  a  report  by  its  advisory  body,  the 
National  Petroleum  CouncU. 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  available  In- 
formation that  relates  to  the  subjects  I  have 
proposed  for  inclusion  in  a  study  by  the 
NPC.  In  view  of  the  number  of  bUls  that 
presently  exist  and  the  drastic  changes  that 
some  of  these  bills  demand,  I  sincerely  be- 
Ueve  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  before  members  of  Congress  have  as 
complete  a  picture  as  they  should  oX  the 
impact  of  proposed  changes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cliffobd  p.  Hansen, 

VS.  Senate. 


SOLID  ROCKET  MOTORS  FOR  THE 
SPACE  SHUTTLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's principal  space  objective  of  the 
past  decade  was  to  demonstrate  leader- 
ship in  exploration  by  accomplishing  a 
manned  limar  landing  and  return.  Our 
capability  to  bring  together  great  na- 
tional resources  in  imdertaking  and 
carrying  out  this  bold  and  intricate  task 
resulted  in  great  technological  advances 
and  lifted  our  national  spirit.  The  Na- 
tion's space  objective  in  the  forthcoming 
decade  now  must  be  directed  toward  a 
beneficial  utilization  of  space  with 
greater  application  to  science,  com- 
munication, business,  medicine,  and 
education.  If  we  are  to  realize  the  fuU 
promise  of  space,  however,  the  enormous 
costs  of  space  flight  must  be  reduced 
substantially. 

The  development  of  the  space  shuttle. 
I  believe,  is  an  important  national  objec- 
tive that  permits  substantially  reduced 
costs  of  space  operations  in  the  1980's 
and  beyond.  The  space  shuttle  is  a  viable 
program,  however,  only  if  development 
costs  in  the  1970's  are  held  to  a  minimum 
and  if  cost  per  flight  estimates  in  the 
1980's  are  accurate.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  look  to  the  future  with 
the  ultimate  idea  of  developing  a  fully 
reusable  booster.  With  this  objective  In 
mind,  I  believe  it  imperative  that  we  de- 
velop the  current  shuttle  system  at  the 
lowest  possible  development  cost,  so  that 
excessive  funds  are  not  expended  de- 
veloping a  booster  that  may  be  replaced 
after  only  limited  operational  use. 

The  major  unresolved  decision  on  the 
space  shuttle  program  since  the  Presi- 
dent's annoimcement  is  whether  solid  or 
liquid  rockets  will  be  used  for  the  booster. 
This  decision  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  development  cost  and  risks. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  accepted  cost  estimate  to  de- 
velop a  solid  propeUant  boosted  shuttle 
is  $4.8  billion  as  compared  to  $5.5  billion 
for  the  liquid  boosted  version.  Thus,  the 
cost  of  developing  a  shuttle  system  with 
a  solid  propellant  booster  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $700  million  less  than  the 
liquid  system.  This  represents  a  signifl- 
cant  savings  in  development  costs. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  advanced 
demonstrated  technology  of  large  solid 
propeUant  rocket  boosters,  the  develop- 
ment risk  would  be  less. 

■The  feasibility  of  large  solid  propellant 
rocket  motors— 100  tlirough  260  inch  di- 
ameter—has been  demonstrated  in  a  4- 
year-long  series  of  demonstration  pro- 
enms  funded  by  the  Air  Force  and  Na- 
tional AeronauUcs  and  Space  Adminis- 


tration. Successful  static  tests  of  motore 
incorporating  technology  advancements 
were  conducted  by  Thiokol  Chemical 
Corp.,  Lockheed  Propulsion  Co.,  Aerojet- 
General  Corp.,  and  United  Technology 
Center  between  1964  and  1968.  Further 
effort,  especially  directed  at  lowering 
costs  of  components,  demonstrating  new 
nozzles,  and  improving  case  and  nozzle 
fabrication  techniques,  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  years  since  that  time. 

Development  and  extensive  applica- 
tion of  cast  in  place,  case  bonded  solid 
propellant  in  strategic  and  tactical  weap- 
ons systems,  beginning  in  1948,  led  to 
solids  application  in  such  long  range 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  bls  Minuteman, 
Poseidon,  and  Polaris,  as  well  as  a  wide 
array  of  smaller  tactical  weapons  sys- 
tems. Their  reliability  and  long  shelf  life 
prompted  an  assessment  of  possible  ap- 
plicability for  space  boosters. 

Extensive  studies  were  conducted  in 
1961  following  successful  development  of 
the  Minuteman  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  motors  ranging  in  size 
from  90  through  300  inches  in  diameter 
as  a  source  of  first  stage  booster  propul- 
sion. They  were  considered  both  for  pri- 
mary application  and  as  a  source  of 
thrust  augmentation  when  coupled  with 
liquid  first  stage  boosters.  Weighing  from 
100,000  to  5  million  pounds,  these  motors 
were  to  deliver  single  unit  thrusts  rang- 
ing from  300,000  to  15  million  pound- 
foot. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations,  devel- 
opment of  segmented  motors  120  inches 
in  diameter  to  augment  the  Titan  n  ve- 
hicle first  stage  liquid  engines,  and  dem- 
onstration of  156-  and  260-inch  diameter 
motors  were  initiated  during  the  1962-63 
time  period. 

The  large  motor  programs  were 
launched  in  1960  with  a  1-year  study 
program.  No  specific  mission  require- 
ments were  used  as  guidelines  other  than 
that  the  motors  being  studied  would  fill 
future  possible  applications  for  military- 
missile  and  space  laimch  programs. 
Large-motor  development  was  Initially 
managed  by  the  Air  Force,  with  NASA 
monitoring.  Later,  156-inch  motor-devel- 
opment was  retained  by  the  Air  Force, 
while  NASA  assumed  direction  of  the 
260-inch  program. 

Ten  motors  were  built  and  statically 
tested  to  demonstrate  156-inch-diameter 
motor  technology.  All  of  these  motors 
incorporated  flight-weight  cases  and  noz- 
zles, and  all  but  two  used  head-end-igni- 
tion systems.  Both  monolithic  and  seg- 
mented cases  were  demonstrated  using 
4128  steel,  18  percent  nickel  maraging 
steel,  and  fiberglass  reinforced  plastic. 

Nozzle  types  tested  included  gimbal, 
fixed  ablative,  and  submerged  movable. 
Thrust-vector-control  methods  demon- 
strated include  gimbaling,  jet  tabs,  liq- 
uid injection,  secondary  hot  gas  valve 
injection,  and  flexible  bearing  omniaxi- 
ally  movable  nozzles. 

Both  120-inch  motors  demonstrated 
imder  Thiokol's  program  contained  sub- 
merged nozzles,  one  a  gimbal  type  for 
thrust  vector  control,  the  other  using 
hot-gas  secondary  injection. 

Segmented  120-inch  motors  have  been 
used  as  zero-stage  boosters  for  the  Titan 
mc  vehicles  since  June  1965.  when  the 


first  flight  was  launched.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  aU  space  programs,  the 
Titan  mc  was  launched  17  times  with- 
out a  failure  in  the  R.  ti  D.  phase. 

The  -ntan  inc,  part  of  the  program 
managed  by  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand's then  Space  Systems  Division 

SAMSO — is  the  standard  military  heavy- 
duty-launch  vehicle.  It  consists  of  a  three 
stage  common-core  vehicle  with  two  five- 
segment  solid  propellant  booster  motors 
as  the  zero-stage  booster.  The  soUd 
boosters  have  a  combined  UftofT  thrust  of 
2.4  million  pounds.  The  Titan  inc  has 
sent  into  space  such  payloads  as  the  com- 
plete Initial  Defense  Satellite  Communi- 
cations System,  the  LES  experimental 
COMSAT,  a  variety  of  USAF  orbiting  ve- 
hicles. Dodge,  DATS-1,  and  the  Hughes- 
built  TACSAT.  Other  configurations  in- 
clude the  Titan  ITTB,  known  officially  as 
the  SLV-5B,  which  consists  of  the  basic 
two-stage  vehicle  with  a  third  stage, 
which  may  be  Transtage,  Burner  U 
Centaur,  or  Agena  D.  Prior  to  1969,  Titan 
niB  had  been  used  approximately  20 
times  to  orbit  classified  USAF  payloads. 
Work  also  was  accomplished  under  the 
•ntan  ni/M—MOL— program  toward 
qualification  of  the  seven-segment  con- 
figuration of  120-inch  motors. 

To  date,  approximately  200  million  in 
production  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  United  Technology  Center  for  manu- 
facture of  solid  motors  for  Titan  strapon 
applications. 

All  three  26-inch  motors  demonstrated 
by  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  used  18-per- 
cent nickel  steel  in  a  monolithic  case.  All 
used  fixed  nozzles,  none  with  TVC.  And 
all  were  ignited  from  the  aft  end. 

In  addition  to  the  already-demon- 
strated case,  nozzle,  and  TVC  technology, 
several  additional  technology  areas  have 
been  investigated.  Several  low-cost  abla- 
tive and  carbonaceous  materials  for  sip- 
plications  in  large  nozzles  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  nozzles  using  them  have 
been  fabricated  and  tested.  Improved 
manufacturing  techniques  applicable  to 
segmented  fiberglass  reinforced  plastic 
rocket  motor  cases  have  been  developed. 
Explosive  forming  of  solid  rocket  motor 
domes  for  steel  cases  has  been  demon- 
strated. And  the  flexible  bearing  omni- 
axially  movable  nozzle  TVC  system  has 
been  demonstrated  on  a  156-inch  diam- 
eter motor. 

Because  of  the  amoimt  of  demon- 
strated technology,  only  minimal  devel- 
opment work  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop the  large  motor  size  for  application 
as  a  source  of  booster  power. 

Numerous  application  studies  con- 
ducted for  NASA  have  shown  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  large  solid  motors  to  up- 
rate  existing  laimch  vehicles  and  form 
new  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that 
NASA  follow  the  philosophy  of  minimiz- 
ing development  costs  and  risks  for  the 
space  shuttle  program.  To  my  thinking, 
this  would  lead  to  the  selection  of  a  solid 
propellant  booster. 


MANAGING  OUR  FOREST 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  recent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Color  Country  Chapter  of 
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the  Society  of  American  Foresters  con- 
cerning management  practices  on  our 
Nation's  forests.  The  Color  Country 
Chapter  is  headquartered  in  Cedar  City, 
Utah. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  earnest 
desire  to  be  involved  in  future  decisions 
concerning  forest  management  poUcy  in 
the  United  States,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  in  its  entirety  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SociKTT  OF  Amxrican  Forestebs,  Color 
CotTNTBT  Chapter 

"B«  It  bereby  resolved  by  the  Color  Coiuatry 
Cbapter,  Intermoiintaln  Section  Society  of 
American  Foresters  In  congress  assembled 
that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  Ex- 
ecutive Order  or  Concessional  action  that 
would  ban  clearcuttlng  in  the  Nation's  for- 
ests as  a  management  practice.  Clearcuttlng 
Is  needed  and  often  necessary  as  a  manage- 
ment prescription  for  ^leclflc  tree  q>ecle6  and 
conditions. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  strongly 
recommend  that  any  future  Executive  or 
Congressional  action  which  may  affect  the 
management  of  the  Nation's  forest  resources 
first  seciire  the  prior  Involvement  and  ad- 
vice of  America's  professional  foresters — the 
Society  of  American  Foresters. 

"Adopted  this  twenty-first  day  of  January 
1973  at  Price,  Utah." 

Adopted  by  unanimous  voice  vote  at  an- 
nual Business  Meeting,  Twenty-First  Day  of 
Janiiary  1972. 


PRISON  REFORM 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today's 
overcrowded  prisons  breed  epidemics, 
Ijerversion,  and  suicides. 

In  two  of  his  most  informative  of  a 
series  of  eight  articles,  Mr.  Ben  Bagdl- 
klan  describes  the  injustice  of  an  over- 
loaded bureaucracy  and  the  frightening 
Inhuman  experience  of  spending  a  week 
In  a  maximmn  security  cell  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  Washington  Post  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.   1,  1972] 

bxtreaucrattc   overload   tttrns  justicx   to 

Misery 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklan) 

They  look  like  a  Norman  Rockwell  paint- 
ing of  democratic  American  Ufe — klndergar- 
den  kids,  some  Orientals,  some  black,  some 
Caucasian,  cheeks  rosy  In  the  morning  cold, 
skipping  and  laughing,  paired  hand-ln-hand, 
with  two  g^ood-natured  teachers  guiding 
them  along  the  sidewalk  of  Baxter  Street. 

A  few  of  the  children  look  curiously  at 
the  scene  across  the  street.  Fourteen  men, 
all  blacks,  handcuffed  In  pelrs,  shivering  In 
their  shirtsleeves.  Jump  out  of  a  poUce  van 
and  disappear  Into  a  steel  doorway  of  the 
Manhattan  House  of  Detention,  the  Tombs. 

The  first  thought  prompted  by  the  sight 
of  Innocent  eyee  watching  the  gray  scene  Is. 
"Thank  God  they  don't  know  what  It's  like 
Inside."  The  second  thought  is,  "Perhaps  they 
should.  Some  of  them,  some  time  in  their 
lives.  wUl  be  held  lira  jaU." 

Of  aU  places  of  restraint,  jails  are  the 
worst.  They  are  detention  centers  where  men, 
women  and  children  get  their  introduction 
to  the  criminal  Justice  system,  where  they 


are  held  after  their  arrest,  where  they  stay 
awaiting  trial  unless  they  have  ball  money, 
or  where  they  serve  short  sentences  for  minor 
orlmee.  Most  are  designed  for  only  short 
stays;  pUsons  are  for  sentenced  peo[de. 

But  for  people  too  poor  to  make  ball,  an 
overloaded  and  creeping  bureaucracy  of  jus- 
tice keeps  them  In  compacted  misery  for 
weeks,  months  or  years,  the  majority  of  them 
not  yet  convicted  of  anything. 

The  Tombe  is  famous:  12  fioora  of  cages, 
the  scene  of  a  spectaciilar  series  of  prisoner 
rebellions  in  1970  against  overcrowding,  ra- 
cial abuse,  vermin,  court  delays.  It  Is  now 
more  than  a  year  after  the  rebellions  were 
put  down  with  promises  of  reform. 

I  enter  the  public  door. 

Minutes  later,  the  chairman  of  the  City's 
Bocuxl  of  Corrections,  William  Van  Den 
Heuvel.  arrives,  an  old  Kennedy  hand  in  the 
Kennedy  manner,  Mg,  shell-rtmmed  glasses, 
full  of  bounce.  We  are  admitted  and  start 
taking  elevators  to  various  floors. 

Kacix  floor  has  a  double  tier  of  cells  with 
adjoining  small  concrete  and  steel  encloeure 
where  prisoners  spend  the  day  playing  soli- 
taire or  dominoes.  As  guards  let  us  inside. 
Van  Den  Heuvel  Is  surrounded  by  men,  like  a 
feudal  lord  beseeched  by  beggars  Inside  the 
castle  wtJl. 

"Mr.  Van  Den  Heiuvel,  please  help  me. 
They've  lost  my  papers  and  I've  been  here 
four  months. . .  ." 

"Mr.  Van  Den  Heuvel,  I'm  afraid  I'm  gonna 
go  out  of  my  mind.  They  transferred  me  from 
Rlkera  a  week  ago  but  they  didn't  bring  my 
medication  and  these  headaches  I  can't 
stand " 

"Please  help  me.  I'm  an  addict.  I  been 
on  heroin  17  yeare.  I  got  on  a  methadone 
program  on  the  outside  and  got  off  heroin. 
But  I  got  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Tombs. 
I'm  on  methadone  now  but  they  tell  me 
that  when  I  get  out  tomorrow  I  can't  get  back 
on  the  street  program  because  I  missed  a 
treatment  and  they  got  a  waiting  list  that 
takes  30  days.  I'm  afraid  111  go  back  on 
heroin. . . ." 

"Please  help  me" — his  bands  reached 
through  the  bars  of  his  cell — "I'm  locked  up 
because  I'm  a  homicide  case.  But  the  sink 
here  leaks  and  there's  water  on  the  floor  all 
the  time.  My  feet  are  wet.  Can't  you  do 
something " 

One  whole  floor  holds  homosexuals.  On 
another  floor  a  dozen  young  blacks  do  cal- 
isthenics in  mUitary  formation.  0\ir  escort, 
Capt.  Patil  Feltman,  17  years  a  guard,  says, 
"Look  at  'em  Panthers.  Black  Panthers.  Kill- 
ers." 

An  older  white  man  with  a  painted  amlle 
cries  out  from  a  locked  cell.  "Hey,  cooie  here. 
I'm  here  by  mistake.  I'm  locked  up  by  mis- 
take. I'm  a  native  New  Yorker.  I  know  my 
way  around.  I've  been  to  Harvard.  I've  been 
to  Harvard  twice.  I  know  my  way  around. 
They  made  a  mistake.  Hey,  hey,  listen  .  .  ." 

I  ask  Van  Den  Heuvel  what  they  do  with 
psychotic  prisonere.  "If  the  psychiatrist  says 
a  man  is  psychotic,  the  man  goes  to  Bellevue. 
BeUevue  wUl  hold  him  only  while  he's  acute, 
meaning  physically  unmanageable.  Then  they 
send  him  beck." 

Why  Isn't  he  sent  tc  a  mental  hospital? 

"No  way.  They're  full,  too." 

He  guesses  that  15  percent  of  the  prison- 
ers are  mentally  111.  That  would  be  about  220 
men.  There  is  one  full-time  phychlatrlst. 

EPIDEMIC  OF  STTICIDE  ATTEMPTS 

There  have  been  11  suicides  and  over  100 
attempts  in  the  last  year.  In  the  last  few 
months,  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  men 
breaking  the  toilets  in  their  cells  and  at- 
tempting suicide  with  the  pieces.  It  takes 
the  city  nine  months  to  replace  a  toilet. 

Memory  of  the  riots  Is  still  strong  among 
prisonere.  One  shouts  at  us,  "Hey,  news- 
paperman. Ask  them  about  the  roaches  and 
the  rats.  Ask  them  I" 

Capt.  Feltman  yells  at  the  prisoner,  "Show 
me  a  rati  Qo  ahead,  show  one  to  me.  Those 


arent  rets,  they're  mice.  Dont  you  know  the 
dUTerenoe  between  a  rat  and  a  mouse?" 

The  day  the  riots  began,  the  Tombs  with  a 
rated  capacity  of  902  men,  had  1,416  pris- 
onere, 67  per  cent  overcrowded,  the  day  I  vis- 
ited, 13  months  later,  the  rated  capacity  was 
837  because  of  damaged  cells,  and  there  were 
1,463  prisoners,  68  per  cent  overerowded. 

After  the  riots,  the  city  somtiiow  found  $2 
million  in  emergency  funds.  It  added  24  tons 
of  steel  on  each  floor  to  Increase  protection 
of  the  staff. 

Outside,  the  school  kids  were  long  gone. 
Over  the  door  of  the  Tranbecourt  complex  Is 
the  inscription: 

"Justice  Is  the  Firm  and  Continuous  De- 
sire to  Render  to  Every  Man  His  Due." 

And  under  that  a  bronze  pleM^ue  notes  that 
this  buUdlng  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
underground  railroad  that  helped  free  black 
men  from  slavery. 

New  York  City  is  not  alone  in  the  misery 
of  its  Jails.  Last  year  a  group  of  inmates  In 
Baltimore  City  Jail  petitioned  the  city  oourt 
for  relief  from  the  following  claimed  treat- 
ment: 

Offlcera  in  the  Jail  regularly  forced  some 
retarded  inmates  to  perform  sexual  acts  on 
the  officers;  other  retarded  inmates  were 
chained  to  the  bars  of  their  cells  and  beaten 
with  keys;  inmates  in  Sections  N  and  O, 
while  oonflned  and  peaceable  in  their  cells, 
were  Maced  by  guards  because  inmates  had 
protested  their  treatment;  when  an  Inmate 
told  a  guard  he  was  suffering  from  narcotics 
withdrawal  the  guard  Maoed  him;  inmates 
had  been  warned  not  to  talk  or  write  about 
oondltians  in  the  Jail. 

Riots  over  overcrowding  and  all  that 
means — dirt,  disease,  homosexual  rape,  hys- 
teria, exposiire  to  psychotics — bring  prom- 
ises of  relief. 

In  Wayne  County  Jail  in  Detroit,  condi- 
tions did  not  lead  to  riots.  Instead,  there 
were  33  suicide  attempts  in  two  months. 

Bad  as  city  jaUs  are,  rural  Jails  have  their 
own  special  morbidity.  Forrest  County  Jail, 
In  Hattiesburg,  Miss..  Isn't  the  worst  but  It 
isn't  the  best.  The  building  may  collapse.  The 
cells  are  fllthy,  full  of  vermin,  dirty  rags  and 
paper.  The  brick  walls  are  so  porous  that 
some  prisoners  escaped  by  scraping  away  the 
mortar  between  bricks  with  a  spoon. 

In  one  year,  the  Jail  held  2,667  drunks,  688 
people  accused  of  felonies  and  62  believed  in- 
sane  and  awaiting  commitment  proceedings. 
It  has  held  12-year-old  runaways  and  lost 
children  in  the  same  Jail.  Trials  are  held  only 
every  three  or  four  months  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  person  to  wait  in  JaU  nine  months 
before  anyone  decides  if  he  is  guilty. 

Until  this  year,  the  sheriff  in  charge  of 
Forrest  County  Jail  got  no  salary.  Instead, 
he  got  $4  for  every  arrest  he  made,  10  cents 
a  mile  for  transporting  the  prisoner  from 
place  to  place  of  arrest  to  the  Jail,  $2  for  log- 
ging the  prisoner  into  the  jail,  and  $2  for 
every  prisoner  held  each  day  in  the  jail.  There 
was  no  public  money  for  food  and  other 
maintenance  of  the  prisoners,  so  It  came 
out   of   the   sheriff's  fees. 

The  state  of  Mississippi,  as  of  this  year, 
ended  the  fee  system  for  sheriffs.  But  the 
practice  continues  in  hundreds  of  counties 
across  the  country,  rewarding  sheriffs  eco- 
nomically for  making  maximum  arrests  and 
Jallings,  and  punishing  him  economically  if 
he  feeds  and  maintains  the  prisoners  de- 
cently. 

Forrest  County  is  better  than  most  In  one 
respect.  Its  grand  jury  has  regularly  con- 
demned the  Jail  for  yeare.  Typical  was  their 
finding  in  1968:  "The  grand  Jury  is  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  both  the  city  jail 
of  Hattiesburg  and  the  county  jails  of  For- 
rest County  are  unfit  for  human  habitation." 
Both  are  still  being  used. 
No  one  knows  how  many  jails,  lockups  and 
county  camps  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  way  for  inspecting  them  or  im- 
posing civilized  standards  on  them. 
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TtM  U.8.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
mlnlstmtion  has  counted  those  that  are  au- 
thorized to  hold  persons  two  days  or  more, 
»nd  there  are  4,037  with  161,000  men,  women 
and  children  in  them  on  a  given  day  (6  per 
cent  women  and  6  per  cent  children) . 

LEAA  says  86  per  cent  have  no  exercise  or 
recreation  for  inmates;  90  per  cent  have  no 
educational  facilities;  60  per  cent  have  no 
medical  care;  and  1.4  per  cent  have  no  flush 
toUets. 

There  are  over  100,000  cells  In  these  Jails 
and  more  than  6,000  of  them  are  over  100 
years  old.  About  25  per  cent  of  these  cells 
are  over  50  years  old. 

More  people  than  ever  are  headed  for  such 
places.  The  President's  Crime  Commission  In 
1967  said  that  40  per  cent  of  all  male  chil- 
dren now  living  in  the  United  States  vrould 
be  arrested  for  a  nontrafflc  offense  some  time 
in  their  lifetime.  Most  of  those  will  spend 
some  time — hoius  or  days  or  weeks  or 
months — in  a  local  jail. 

THE    PLANNING    OF    PRISONS 

Unlike  jails,  prisons  are  built  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  hold  inmates  un- 
der sentence,  usually  for  more  than  a  year 
and  Eometlmee  for  life.  These  Institutions, 
usually  for  adult  males  are  not  accidental  in 
their  design  and  operations  but  are  elab- 
orately planned  and  constructed  and  oper- 
ated by  large  bureaucracies  of  fulltlme  ca- 
reerists. 

It  is  depressing  to  consider  what  some  men 
will  plan  and  operate.  It  took  a  lawsuit  in 
Virginia  to  expose  the  following  treatment 
in  the  state  penitentiary: 

An  inmate  who  attempted  suicide  had  his 
neck  taped  to  his  cell  bars  for  14  hours  and 
then  was  left  naked  in  his  cell  for  17  days; 
a  black  prisoner  screamed  for  help  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  one  week  before  dying 
unattended  of  sickle  cell  anemia;  one  Inmate 
was  locked  in  his  cell  without  being  let  out 
for  743  days. 

Federal  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhlge  ordered 
drastic  changes  in  the  Virginia  prison  system 
to  eliminate  atrocities  by  protecting  pris- 
oners' rights.  The  head  of  the  state  prison 
system  said  these  rights  are  "not  practical 
in  the  prison  situation." 

The  State  of  Alabama,  proud  of  refusing 
all  federal  aid,  built  a  new  maximum  secu- 
rity prison,  the  Holman  unit,  in  Atmore, 
Alabama. 

Holman  was  originally  planned  for  600 
men;  it  now  holds  800.  There  is  not  one 
classroom,  no  gymnasium,  no  auditorium,  no 
hospital,  no  teachera,  no  psychologists,  no 
social  workera.  There  are  very  few  guards — 
about  18  to  a  shift— and  they  are  paid  $3,900 
a  year.  The  prison  is  heavily  monitored  by 
television  and  watched  by  a  guard  at  a  sta- 
tion with  30  monitor  screens. 

The  prison  is  organized  with  some  open 
dormitories,  some  mxiltiple-oocupancy  cells 
and  special  cells  for  punitive  segregation. 
Unfortunately,  the  television  monitors  show 
only  saadowB  at  night  and  men  in  dormi- 
tories make  tents  of  blankets  that  the  tele- 
vision cant  see  through.  Homoeexiials  roam 
the  dormitories  freely  and  there  are  fights, 
stabbings,  homosexual  rapes  and  homosexual 
prostitution. 

Rather  than  risk  assignment  to  dormitories 
or  to  work  details  under  brutal  conditions, 
men  sometimes  prefer  punitive  segregation 
which  is  not  exactly  luxurious:  the  punitive 
cells  have  four  men  to  a  5 '/^ -by-7 '/^ -f oot  ceU 
With  nothing  in  it  but  a  single  blanket  and 
a  flve-lnch-wide  hole  in  the  fioor  for  a  toUet. 
On  one  day,  there  were  145  men  in  segrega- 
tion. 

To  avoid  assignment  to  dormitories  or  seg- 
regation or  work  details  with  guards  who  are 
especlaUy  brutal,  prisonere  often  cut  their 
own  Achilles  tendons,  an  act  that  occure 
about  once  a  week. 

•The  prison  is  shoddlly  built,  leaks  In  the 
mn  and  laaka  between  floora.  One  ofllclal 
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who  works  there  says,  "It  must  have  been  de- 
signed by  a  psychotic."  The  present  warden 
was  not  associated  with  its  design  or  con- 
struction. 

Asked  how  he  survived  at  Holman,  one 
inmate  said: 

"One,  you  shoot  dope.  Two,  you  find  yoxir- 
self  a  boy  and  make  out  sexually.  Three,  you 
bum  youraelf  out  reading.  Four,  you  Just 
sleep." 

THE  RULE  OF  SILENCE 

The  deliberate  debasement  of  human 
beings  is  not  limited  to  Alabama  state 
prisons. 

The  enlightened  state  of  Wisconsin  forbids 
prisoners  in  its  maximum  security  peniten- 
tiary at  Waupun  to  speak  in  their  cells  in  the 
evening.  In  a  special  cell  block,  inmates  may 
not  speak  at  all  and  one  inmate  said  he  had 
spent  11  years  without  speaking  except  when 
spoken  to  by  a  guard. 

Portsmouth  County  Jail  in  Virginia  is  a 
handsome,  new  high-rise  structure  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  Elizabeth  River  and  Nor- 
folk harbor.  It  has  a  peculiar  architectural 
feature:  outside  each  barred  window  is  a 
concrete  slab  held  eight  Inches  from  the 
exterior  wall.  Its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  pris- 
oners from  seeing  the  view. 

The  most  carefully  designed  prison  sys- 
tem in  the  country  is  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  It  has  often  been  run  with  enlight- 
ened, humane  admlnistrat.jrs  in  Washington 
who  recognize  the  prisoners  are  human 
beings  who  will  return  to  mingle  with  their 
fellow  citizens. 

But  Congress  is  the  real  boss  of  the  federal 
prisons.  In  the  past  this  has  resulted,  at 
best,  in  near-neglect.  There  has  been  a  Sen- 
ate conunlttee  on  prisons  since  1924.  Its  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $5,000  was  usually 
turned  back  minus  the  cost  of  a  few  sen- 
atorial trips  to  a  federal  penitentiary  for 
what  the  senatore  Informally  called  "cock- 
roach counts." 

Many  politicians,  including  some  of  the 
most  fervent  rhetoricians  against  crime  in 
the  street,  have  been  shaping  prison  sys- 
tems in  ways  that  make  it  harder  to  protect 
society  from  crime. 

A  major  problem  in  American  prisons  is 
their  isolation  in  rural  places,  usually  with- 
out public  transportation.  Families  of  pris- 
onere cannot  visit;  marriages  of  inmates 
break  up  and  normal  ties  are  lost.  The  prison 
cannot  flnd  mral  staff  membere  who  have 
rapport  with  the  inmates,  who  are  over- 
whelmingly urban  and  after  a  majority 
black.  The  prison  has  difficulty  getting  pro- 
fessionals— teachere.  psychologists,  psychi- 
atrists, vocational  trainers,  social  workers — 
to  move  to  remote  country  locations.  And  if 
a  prison  decides  to  educate  its  prisonere  or 
teach  them  marketable  skills  before  their 
release,  there  are  few  local  schools  or  fac- 
tories where  this  can  be  done. 

Nevertheless,  prisons  continue  to  be  built 
in  precisely  the  wrong  places.  The  usual  rea- 
son given  is  that  land  is  cheaper  and  the 
Isolation  is  better  for  security.  Land  is  usu- 
ally cheaper  but  that  Is  not  always  a  large 
factor;  prisons  are  full  of  expensive  hard- 
ware and  cost  as  much  as  $22,000  a  bed  to 
construct.  And  most  rural  prisons  have  had 
periodic  escapes,  while  there  never  has  been 
an  escape  from  the  most  urban  of  all  In- 
stitutions, the  Tombs,  in  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan. 

The  real  reason  prisons  are  located  In  the 
country  is  that  legislatures  used  to  be  con- 
trolled  by  rural  politicians  who  placed  the 
prisons  there  as  profltable  industries  and 
opportunities  for  patronage. 

Federal  prisons  have  not  escafted.  Con- 
venience for  visitore  la  a  difficult  problem  for 
any  federal  prison,  since  it  holds  inmates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  (though  loca- 
tion near  a  big  city  would  simplify  travel). 
But  federal  prisons,  like  state  and  local  ones, 
also  suffer  ftom  mral  locations  in  obtaining 
professional    staff    from    the    surrounding 


countryside  and  providing  access  to  work, 
study  and  volunteer  contacts  for  its  pro- 
grams. 

The  newest  penitentiary  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem is  the  maximum  security  prison  at  Mar- 
lon, ni. 

The  prison  was  planned  in  1958  and  opened 
as  a  maximum  security  unit  in  1969.  It  is 
eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Marion,  which 
haa  a  poptdatlon  of  11,000.  The  nearest  city 
of  any  size  U  Evansville,  Ind.,  76  miles  away. 
The  nearest  metropolis  is  St.  Louis.  100  miles 
aviray. 

The  formal  reason  for  putting  it  there  was 
the  availability  of  a  federal  wildlife  preserve 
and  security,  since  it  replaced  Alcatraz.  The 
real  reason  is  that  the  late  Sen.  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  in  addition  to  being  Senate  minority 
leader,  was  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  federal  penitentiaries.  And  he  wished 
a  federal  facility  in  the  southern  tip  of  Il- 
linois, where  his  strength  lay  and  which  at 
that  time  was  suffering  from  economic  de- 
pression. 

For  the  first  time,  the  past  year  has  seen 
Interest  by  some  committees  and  individual 
members  of  Congress  in  the  basic  problems 
of  prisons,  prisoners  and  criminal  justice. 
A  few  have  gone  into  prisons  for  the  flret  time 
to  talk  to  inmates. 

Their  nearest  stop  is  Lewisburg  federal 
penitentiary.  Impossible  to  reach  by  public 
transportation,  spacious,  Improbable  Gothic 
arches  and  hand-carved  stone  in  the  dining 
room,  carefully  but  bureaucratlcally  run  (vis- 
iting mles:  one  kiss  at  the  start,  one  kiss  at 
the  end) ,  not  without  the  pathology  of  most 
prisons  (an  officer  told  one  militant  prUoner, 
"Why  dont  you  get  yourself  a  boy  and  settle 
down")    but  better  than  most. 

Not  all  prisons  in  America  are  grim 
dungeons  with  iron  idleness.  Here  and  there, 
the  system  has  produced  amenities  that  begin 
to  resemble  outside  life.  At  California  Men's 
Colony  East,  at  Los  Padres,  a  medium  secu- 
rity prison,  one  inmate  was  disciplined  for 
breaking  a  window  when  he  hit  a  golf  ball  too 
hard  on  the  prison's  miniature  golf  course. 

But  this  does  not  eliminate  the  mor- 
bidity or  the  punishment.  A  survey  of  871 
inmates  showed  that  most  thought  that  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  men  would  become 
involved  in  homosexualism  before  they  left 
the  prison. 

At  Leesburg,  N.J..  and  Vienna.  111.,  state 
prisons  are  designed  to  avoid  the  concrete- 
and-steel  cage  atmosphere. 

There  are  many  Americans.  Including  many 
legislators,  who  feel  that  softening  the 
harehness  of  male  prisons  will  diminish  the 
punishment  and  therefore  encourage  crime. 
A  major  theme  of  congressional  appropria- 
tion hearing  for  prisons  Is  the  fear  that  in- 
mates will  be  placed  in  "country  clubs."  It 
overloolcs  the  fundamental  piinishment  of 
any  prison:  to  be  deprived  of  liberty. 

No.  5(X)61.  iNsmE  Maximum  Security  :  Six 
DATS  IN  State  Prison  Through  the  Etes 
OF  a  "Murderer" 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklan) 

The  aging  forger  slid  over  the  bench  where 
we  were  watching  t^evislon. 

"Did  you  really  do  it?" 

"Do  what?" 

"You  know.  The  murder." 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  Prisonere 
don't  say  things  like  that  to  each  other.  It's 
the  kind  of  question  a  clvunsy  informer  asks. 

"No,"  I  told  him  coldly,  "I  didn't." 

It  was  true.  I  was  in  a  maximum  security 
penitentiary  for  murder.  But  I  hadn't  killed 
anyone.  No  one  at  the  prison — warden, 
guards,  inmates — knew  that.  All  they  knew 
was  that  one  night,  two  state  policemen  de- 
livered me  m  handcuffs  as  a  "transfer"  from 
a  distant  county  jail. 

Htmtingdon  State  Correctional  Institution 
is  a  fortress  behind  high  brick  walls  and  gun 
towere  in  the  mountains  of  central  Penn- 
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sylvanls.  It  was  designed  to  make  sure  that 
no  man  would  break  out.  It  bad  been  hard 
for  me  to  break  In.  But  finally  I  was  here,  In 
criompled  Institutional  uniform.  Prisoner  No. 
60061,  sitting  in  Cell  Block  A  witl^my  fellow 
Inmates — murderers,  rapists,  arm«l  robbers, 
forgers,  burglars. 

For  three  months.  I  had  looked  at  the 
American  prison  system  as  an  outsider,  ob- 
serving men  behind  bars  and  talking  about 
them  the  way  a  tourist  visits  a  zoo.  Prison  ex- 
perts agreed  that  perception  of  what  it  means 
to  be  imprisoned  in  America  remains  dim  un- 
less you  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  bars. 
They  were  right.  Months  of  Interviewing 
prisoners,  former  prisoners,  corrections  ad- 
ministrators and  research  scientists,  as  well  as 
reading  dozens  of  books  and  reports,  had  not 
prepared  me  for  the  emotional  and  Intellec- 
tual Impact  of  maximum-security  incarcera- 
tion. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  Dec.  17,  two  under- 
cover Pennsylvania  state  policemen  delivered 
me  to  the  state  penitentiary. 

When  they  were  gone,  there  was  no  one 
Inside  the  prison  who  knew  that  I  was  not 
really  "Benjamin  Barsamian,"  county  prison- 
er awaiting  grand   Jury  action  for   murder. 

A  trusty,  an  older  prisoner,  led  me  to  cell 
No.  114.  The  door  didn't  close  behind  me  with 
a  "clang "  as  it  does  on  television.  It  clicked, 
Firmly. 

The  cell  has  no  window.  It  Is  about  seven 
feet  by  eight,  with  a  steel  cot,  small  wooden 
table  and  chair,  a  metal  shelf  on  the  wall. 
In  one  corner  near  the  door  there  is  a  por- 
celain seatless  toilet  and  directly  above  It  a 
porcelain  sink  with  spring-loaded  push-but- 
tons for  hot  and  cold  water.  Above  that  a 
square  of  shiny  metal  Is  riveted  to  the  wall 
for  a  mirror. 

Two  sheets  and  blankets  are  on  the  cot.  I 
make  up  the  bed.  The  mattress  is  about  an 
Inch  thick. 

A  guard  puts  a  piece  of  paper  on  my  cell 
door.  "That  has  your  name  on  It — In  case  you 
get  lost." 

The  only  light  Inside  the  cell  Is  a  square 
fixture  above  the  door,  aimed  Into  the  cell, 
casting  a  pale,  yellow  light  into  the  eyes. 

The  corridor  lights  go  dim.  A  turnkey  comes 
by  to  double-lock  each  cell  door  for  the 
night. 

Suddenly  I  am  very  tired.  I  remember  that 
I  didn't  have  dinner.  There  Is  nothing  to  read 
and  nothing  In  my  pockets.  It  Is  hard  to 
sleep. 

The  new  sounds  fill  the  mind.  Unseen 
prisoners  snore  or  call  out  In  their  sleep. 
Periodically,  someone  Is  heard  urinating,  fol- 
lowed by  the  explosive  fiush.  Or  there  Is  the 
percussive  bang  of  the  faucet  springs  in  the 
sinks.  The  telephone  on  the  guard's  desk 
rang  all  night.  From  time  to  time  there  is  a 
quick  footstep  as  a  guard  shines  a  five-bat- 
tery flashlight  Into  the  cell  for  bed  chocks. 

Sleepless,  I  experience  the  first  surprise  of 
Imprisonment:  It  Is  difficult  mentally  to 
create  the  outside  world.  The  prison  Is  so 
drained  of  normal  clues  that  it  Is  hard  to 
connect,  even  in  the  imagination,  the  reality 
of  inside  with  the  strangely  remote  reality 
of  outside. 

It  takes  a  conscious  act  of  will  to  recreate 
the  events  of  that  same  day. 

INnLTRATING    A    PRISON' 

The  day  started  with  a  normal  morning  at 
The  Washington  Post;  lunch  in  a  favorite 
Washington  restaurant  with  a  favorite  per- 
son; driving  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  late  after- 
noon with  the  long,  yellow  light  of  the  setting 
sun  lying  gently  on  the  golden  stubble  of 
cornfields  and  the  stlll-green  meadows;  being 
stopped  by  a  Pennsylvania  State  trooper  for 
speeding  and  being  unable  to  tell  him  I  was 
late  for  my  Imprisonment  for  murder,  and 
later  laughing  at  myself  for  driving  to  the 
penitentiary  in  a  rented  automobile. 

In  my  cell.  It  Is  hard  to  make  vivid  the 
memory  that  only  four  hours  earlier  I  was 
m  the  Pennsylvania  State  House  In  Harrls- 


burg, ,  in  the  office  of  Attorney  General  J. 
Shane  Creamer,  who  made  the  Imprisonment 
possible  and  who,  with  his  top  assistants, 
gave  me  a  rapid-fire  briefing  on  my  cover 
story.  And  the  cold,  two-hour  drive  from 
State  House  to  state  j>en,  arguing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  capital  punishment  with  the  two 
undercover  state  policemen. 

I  worry  for  a  moment  If  my  project  has 
been  secret  enough.  Weeks  eaxUer  I  was 
about  to  enter  the  Oklahoma  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  McAleeter  when  an  ex-convlct  visited 
me  and  said,  Youll  never  get  out  alive.  Too 
many  i>eople  know  about  it  and  the  grape- 
line  down  there  has  picked  It  up." 

A  prisoner  entering  under  false  pretenses 
Is  automatically  assumed  to  be  a  planted  In- 
former, an  occupation  with  high  mortality 
rates. 

I  also  make  sure  that  I  remember  Cream- 
er's private  home  phone  number,  the  only 
thing  I  might  use  In  a  Jam  to  convince  a 
guard  that  I'm  not  a  real  prisoner.  A  week 
earlier  as  we  left  Creamer's  living  room  he 
asked  Allyn  Sielaff,  his  director  of  correc- 
tions, whether  In  the  event  that  trouble  de- 
veloped at  the  prison  I  couldn't  tell  a  guard 
I  was  really  a  newspaperman  and  wanted  to 
speak  to  the  attorney  general.  SlelafF  broke 
into  a  grin. 

"Oh,  he  could  do  that,  all  right.  They'd 
Just  think  he  was  crazy." 

Only  when  the  difficulty  of  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  outside  world  recurs  day  after 
day  do  I  realize  that  It  is  not  because  of 
fatigue  or  tension  or  a  bizarre  day.  In  prison, 
the  outside  world  quickly  becomes  unreal. 

Around  5:30  in  the  morning,  the  turnkey 
comes  by  turning  the  bolts  on  each  door. 
It  does  not  release  the  door.  Every  cell  on 
the  tier  Is  automatically  locked  by  a  200- 
foot-long  bar.  Only  when  that  moves  about 
four  Inches,  with  an  almost  Inaudible  rat- 
tle, does  It  release  the  doors. 

"New  men — chow!"  I  was  told  iMt  night 
to  Ignore  that  call.  The  bar  moves  and  after 
30  seconds  closes  the  tier  again.  Five  minutes 
later,  at  about  7  aon.,  there  Is  another  shout, 
"DCCH — chow!"  That's  It. 

Like  all  entering  Inmates,  I  am  in  DCCH, 
Diagnostic  Classification  Center,  Hunting- 
don, the  first  weeks  of  prison  when  there  Is 
recording  of  personal  and  criminal  histories, 
some  testing  and  assignment  to  a  permanent 
cell  block  and  permanent  prison  work  In  the 
soap  factory,  printing  plant  or  clothing  mill. 
The  bar  moves  to  the  open  position  and  I 
step  out  of  my  cell. 

SOME   TJNFIERCE    COMPANION-S 

I  see  my  group  for  the  first  time,  about  25 
men  with  rumpled  hair  shuffling  to  line  up 
along  the  wall.  Mostly  in  their  twenties, 
mostly  with  long  hair,  sideburns  and  some 
beards.  Three  blacks.  All  looking  unflerce. 

The  guard  says,  "Let's  go,"  and  we  walk  In 
loose  formation  through  the  Center,  the  hub 
of  the  prison.  I  fall  In  next  to  an  older  man 
who  nods  brlefiy. 

At  the  dining  hall,  a  large  room  with  about 
20  rows  of  ten  tables,  each  table  with  four 
wooden  seats  attached.  All  700  prisoners  eat 
together. 

At  the  entry  Is  a  table  with  a  large  con- 
tainer of  utensils.  A  uniformed  guard  wear- 
ing transparent  plastic  gloves  picks  up  one 
knife,  one  sp)oon  and  one  fork  and  hands 
them  to  each  prisoner.  We  shuffle  to  the  cafe- 
teria line,  taking  metal,  welled  trays  from  a 
rack.  Inmate  workers  hand  out  the  food, 
sometimes  helping  It  Into  the  tray  with 
hands  encased  In  the  surgical-looking  clear 
plastic  gloves:  one  fried  egg,  a  cookie,  box 
of  dry  cereal  with  milk,  grits,  coffee. 

Each  group  occupies  a  single  row  of  tables. 
The  kid  next  to  me  asks  If  I'm  new  and  I 
asked  what  It's  like  here. 

"Guards  here  are  pretty  good.  Used  to  be  a 
lot  of  head-knockers  here.  Real  rough.  Used 
to  hit  you  with  pipes  and  clubs.  But  they 


got  rid  of  most  of  them.  A  few  left, 

though. 

SELF-SEGREGATION    OF   RACES 

The  dining  hall  is  strictly  segregated,  self- 
segregated  I'm  told.  Blacks  all  together, 
whites  in  thedr  own  rows. 

At  a  sign  from  our  guard  we  return  our 
trays  to  the  cafeteria  line,  rinsing  our  steel 
coffee  cups.  We  carry  our  utensUs  to  the  door 
where  another  guard  watches  as  each  man 
deposits  one  knife,  one  spoon  and  one  fork. 
No  retention  of  weapons  material. 

We  walk  back  to  the  cell  block  and  are 
locked  into  our  cells.  There  Is  nothing  to 
do.  Nothing  to  read.  Razor  and  toothbrush 
and  other  personal  effects  were  sealed  ud 
last  night. 

At  lunch  I  sit  next  to  Mack,  a  tall  Hell's 
Angel  type,  unbuttoned  shirt  showing  masses 
of  tattoos  long  hair  In  the  neck,  chin  whis- 
kers, a  cross  tattooed  on  the  left  cheekbone. 

He  speaks  with  a  curious  Southern  ac- 
cent. As  a  black  prisoner  walks  by  he  says 
loudly,  "There  goes  a  prince."  Another  black 
walks  by,  "There  goes  the  king."  He  looks 
at  me  and  laughs.  I  don't  laugh.  He  scowls. 

He  eats  a  spoonful  of  Ice  cream  from  his 
paper  container  and  then  offers  me  the  rest. 
I  decline.  He  looks  at  me  steadily  and  says, 

"Gettln  'pretty  in'  bad  when  a  man 

cain't    give    away    some    ice    cream 

Just  because  he  took  a  bite  on  it."  Back  at 
the  cell  block  his  cell  is  directly  above  mine 
on  the  second  tier.  As  we  wait  In  front  of  our 
cells  for  the  bar  to  move,  he  drops  a  match 
on  me.  I  figure  I'll  have  trouble  with  him. 
He  turns  out  to  be  my  best  friend. 

In  late  afternoon.  I  am  called  to  the  hos- 
pital agadn.  Still  no  pills  and  no  razor.  Re- 
turn to  cell  block.  As  Christmas  week  extra, 
can  watch  television. 

Mack  Is  on  the  bench  behind  me.  I  remem- 
her  some  last-minute  advice  given  me,  "Don't 
turn  your  back  to  anyone's  cell;  they  can 
stab  through  the  bars.  And  keep  your  back 
to  the  wall."  I  remain  conscious  of  Mack. 

After  supper  comes  the  daUy  exercise  in 
prison  democracy:  Inmates  vote  on  television 
programs.  Between  6:30  and  9  prisoners  have 
a  choice  of  activity.  They  can  watch  televi- 
sion at  one  end  of  the  corridor.  They  can 
play  pinochle  at  tables  at  the  other  end. 
They  can  sit  on  the  concrete  floor  and  talk  in 
the  middle.  Or  they  can  choose  to  remain 
locked  In  their  cells. 

If  men  choose  to  watch  television  they 
can  vote  as  a  guard  reads  out  the  six  choices 
for  each  h.alf-hour  segment.  Men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cell  block  Join  us,  so  there 
was  close  to  50  per  cent  blackslttlng  on  the 
benches.  Relaxed  but  separate. 

The  first  vote  Is  on  "Hee  Haw,"  an  all- 
white  country-and-westem  program.  It's  on 
racial  lines,  most  whites  for  It,  all  the  blacks 
against  it.  Whites  win.  Overwhelming  vote 
for  "All  In  the  Family."  On  subsequent 
nights  "Gunsmoke"  Is  another  big  favorite. 
Also  Dragnet. 

CONVERSATIONS  FULL  OP  D.^RING 

Then  beg^ins  what  was  to  be  repeated  day 
and  night,  the  catechism  of  prison  conversa- 
tion: daring  crimes  taking  Incredible 
chances,  violent  fights,  big  hauls  on  rob- 
beries with  the  money  quickly  spent.  "So  I 

put   the   muzzle   of   that   .38   right 

against   the   neck   of   the  and  said 

"Jess  drop  your  wallet  .  .  ." 

Psychological  conquest  of  prison  Is  an 
Important  theme.  Long  sentences  are  greeted 
with  respect.  If  a  man  faces  five  years  he 
says,  "I  can  handle  It."  Someone  asks  how 
Huntingdon  compares  with  other  Joints. 
"Man.  I've  seen  'em  all,  and  I  don't  really 
see  that  much  difference.  I  can  get  along  In 

any  of  them.  You  Just  go  In.  don't 

with  anyone,  pick  your  own  group  and  stay 
with  them."  Or,  "The  hole?  Why  in  Ohio 

State  I  was  In  the  hole  for  30  days 

for  fighting.  First  day  I  got  out  I  find  the 

same  and   Phoom?  I  bust  his  Jaw. 

Back  In  the  hole  for  60  days  .  .  ." 
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A  standard  story  told  by  a  half  dozen 
men  on  different  occasions  in  various  forms  is 
the  inmate's  version  of  a  profane  and  defiant 
speech  to  the  Judge  who  sentenced  him. 

"  'Send  me  up  for  life  If  you  want,  you 

.  I  don't  give  a  what  you  do.' 

And  I  turned  my  back  on  the  and 


walked  right  out  of  the 


courtroom." 


Like  the  sex  fantasies  of  barracks  life  in 
the  Army,  It's  almost  certain  most  of  the 
speeches  were   never   made. 

In  personal  conversations  wlthoul;  an  au- 
dience there  Is  less  bravado,  less  violence. 

"See  that  guy  over  there  from  B  block? 
He's  the  greatest  escape  artist  ever." 

"Yeah?  Just  escaped  from  the  street  Into 
Huntingdon  State  Penitentiary?" 

Toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  Ollle  limps 

over  and  sits  on  the  fioor.  He  says  he  might 

have  to  be  transferred  for  an  operation.  One 

of  the  group  says,  "Don't  let  them  send  you 

to  Pittsburgh."  OlUe  asks  what  was  wrong 

with  the  state  pen  at  Pittsburgh. 

"Niggers  control  that.  This  is  our  place." 

Mack  shakes  his  head. 

"Ah'U  tell  you  wherever  the  niggers  are, 

they  try  to  take   over.   Indiana  State,  the 

weren't    even   a    majority   and   they 

took  It  over.  You  got  to  fight  them  or  they'll 
do  It  every  time.  They  alnt  taking  this  Joint 
over  I'll  tell  you  that." 

That  afternoon  during  the  movie,  the  vll- 
Uan  Is  shown  fullTace  on  the  screen  during 
his  most  despicable  moment.  From  a  black 
group  of  prisoners  comes  the  shout,  "That's 
a  white  man  for  you  I"  From  a  white  group: 
"He's  probably  a  Jew." 

Although  something  like  half  the  prison 
population  Is  black,  I  see  only  one  black  of- 
ficer on  the  staff.  Most  of  the  guards  seem 
relaxed,  able  to  small-talk  their  way  around 
tense  moments,  avoiding  harsh  confronta- 
tions, establishing  an  atmosphere  of  easy 
relations  with  most  of  the  prisoners. 

Two  or  three  of  the  guards  are  noticeable 
by  contrast:  rigid  personalities,  barking  or- 
ders, speaking  In  contemptuous  tones.  It  Is 
remarkable  how  easy  It  Is  for  a  single  harsh 
order  to  put  everyone's  teeth  on  edge.  Prison 
Is  depressing  and  demoralizing,  the  walls  and 
bars  and  guards  and  gates  and  steel  and  con- 
crete remind  one  every  moment  that  he  is 
not  free,  that  he  Is  not  a  whole  man  because 
his  whole  physical  being  Is  under  someone 
else's  control.  Easy-going  guards  keep  that 
from  being  an  intolerable  challenge.  A  few 
barked  orders  In  a  harsh  tone  raise  the  level 
of  felt  hostUlty. 

It  makes  you  realize  that  a  couple  of  guards 
could  bring  the  place  to  a  crisis  in  a  short 
time.  At  Huntingdon,  the  guards  do  not  seem 
very  sophisticated  or  educated — ^many  of  the 
prisoners  are  obviously  more  so  than  the 
staff — but  this  doesn't  seem  related  much  to 
their  effectiveness  at  preventing  confronta- 
tions. Most  are  skilled  at  easy  relations  and 
relaxed  manner.  With  whites. 

There  is  little  or  no  visible  antagonism  to 
blacks  among  staff,  merely  an  evident  lack  of 
communication. 

One  day  one  of  the  blacks  in  my  section  is 
sweeping  the  catwalks,  singing  In  a  high- 
pitched  voice  like  Ray  Charles. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing?"  the  guard, 
an  older  man,  yells  harshly. 

A  young  white  Inmates  sitting  on  the  floor 
near  the  guard  says^  "Oh,  he's  Just  that  way, 
you  know,"  and  he  twirls  his  finger  around 
his  ear,  indicating  nuttlness.  The  guard  mut- 
ters. "They're  all  like  that." 

Up  on  the  catwalk,  the  black  continues  his 
zany  singing  in  a  thin  voice  and  only  It  you 
listen  carefully  can  you  hear  him  singing 

phrases  that  Included,  "goddam hon- 

ky . .  ." 

In  the  exercise  yard  a  few  days  later  the 
same  young  black,  a  MusUm.  is  not  Jiving  as 
he  argues  with  a  white  prisoner: 

"Ours  Is  the  religion.  God  is  In  us.  We  have 
the  power  of  God  In  us.  You  never  see  the 
guards  with  any  Muslims,  do  you? 


You  know  you  haven't.  Why  you  think  that 
Is?" 

At  9  o'clock,  the  television  set  Is  turned 
off,  its  plywood  container  locked,  the  fioor 
swept  and  everyone  locked  and  double- 
locked  In  his  ceU  for  the  night. 

HT7SBANDS    AND    WIVES 

The  second  day,  a  large  homosexual  In- 
mate Is  moved  Into  the  cell  next  to  me.  He 
is  an  outstanding  athlete,  which  may  explain 
why  he  Is  treated  with  some  deference. 

Homosexualism  is  evident.  In  the  audito- 
rium the  queens  are  obvious,  some  primping 
their  hair,  others  walking  in  tight  trousers 
with  swaying  hips.  Some  arm-in-arm  and  re- 
ferred to  casually  as  husband  and  wife. 

My  neighbor  is  referred  to  as  "she"  and 
"her"  and  plays  the  role  of  woman  openly. 
The  first  night  he  Is  on  the  cell  block,  he 
borrows  a  razor  blade  from  me,  saying,  "My 
husband  will  pay  you  back  tomorrow."  At 
supper  one  night  he  says  to  me,  "Does  my 
lipstick  show?"  Back  at  the  ceU  block  he 
.has  a  quarrel  with  another  homosexual, 
shouting  at  him,  "You  walk  around  here  like 
you  are  God's  gift  to  men." 

Later  my  neighbor  turns  hostile  to  me.  One 
night  he  asks,  "Are  you  a  Jew?"  and  when  1 
said  I  was  not,  said.  "Then  why  have  you  got 
such  a  crooked  nose." 

There  are  Jokes  about  my  neighbor,  but 
in  anger  they  center  on  his  blackness,  not 
his  sexual  role. 

At  2  a.m.  one  morning,  my  neighbor  begins 
singing  In  a  falsetto.  Curses  come  from 
around  the  cell  block  as  men  wake  up.  "Shut 
up !"  "For  Christ's  sake,  stop  It  I"  The  whites 
refrain  from   too   open   anti-black   epithets. 

But  my  nelghl>or  shouts  back,  "white " 

When  the  other  prisoners  keep  shouting,  my 
neighbor  goes  to  his  cell  door  and  rattles  it, 
calling,  "Guard!  Giiard!  Come  here.  Hack! 
Hack!  I  need  you." 

The  prison  is  not  on  the  edge  of  racial  con- 
fiict,  at  least  to  this  eye.  But  hostility  Is  near 
the  surface. 

We  take  dally  showers  In  a  room  with  two 
rows  of  shower  heads  controlled  and  observed 
by  a  guard  behind  a  plate-glass  window. 
Again  there  Is  self -segregation.  Blacks  shower 
together  at  one  end.  Including  my  neighbor. 

EARNING  25  CENTS  A  DAY 

I  Still  have  no  reading  material  on  the 
third  day.  Mack  gets  some  correspondence 
forms  and  lends  me  a  ball-point  pen. 

Most  of  the  time  I  still  sit  in  the  cell  and 
stare  at  the  standard  view:  the  steel  lattice- 
work on  my  cell  door,  silhouetted  against  the 
lighted  corridor  wall  beyond.  When  you  close 
your  eyes  you  still  "see"  the  scene,  but  In 
reverse  like  a  photographic  negative,  the 
Image  burned  Into  your  retina. 

Almost  all  the  visible  lines  are  straight 
and  rectilinear,  all  the  colors  subdued,  from 
the  tan  walls  to  the  guard's  grey  uniforms. 
For  some  reason,  my  eye  keeps  going  to  a 
pipe  entering  my  cell  through  the  lattice- 
work and  later  I  realize  that  It  is  one  of  the 
few  curved  lines  In  my  scenery.  Everything 
soft  or  tender  of  complex  has  been  elimi- 
nated. Surfaces  are  all  hard:  tile,  steel,  con- 
crete, brick.  So  sounds  echo,  harsh  but  Indis- 
tinct. 

Even  the  steel  mirror  on  my  wall  Is  In  a 
shadow  and  reflects  only  a  blurred  gray  Im- 
age. On  the  third  day.  still  unshaven,  I  walk 
by  a  clear  mirror  on  the  cellblock  wall  that 
lets  guards  look  around  a  corner  and  I  see 
"another  prisoner"  appropriately  crumpled 
and  grim.  It  Is  my  own  Image.  Shocking. 

One  morning  at  8.  I  hear  the  whistle  from 
the  prison  soap  factory.  I  envy  the  inmates 
their  work.  Shortly  afterward  a  trusty  comes 
to  the  cell  door. 

"Hey.  want  to  work?" 

As  an  unsentenced  prisoner,  I  cannot  be 
forced  to  work. 

"You  can  make  25  cents  a  day." 

I  lewp  at  the  opportunity. 

I  mop  the  concrete  floor  of  the  cell  block. 


As  we  work  around  the  guard's  desk,  one 
young  Inmate  says  he's  going  to  Calilornla 
when  he  gets  out. 

The  kid  next  to  him  said.  "What'll  you  do 
If  you  can't  make  It  and  you're  on  the  West 
Coast?" 

"I'll  Just  pull  another  armed  robberv." 

An  older  guard,  tipping  back  In  his  "chair, 
said: 

"That's  where  you're  wrong.  You  better 
not  do  that  In  California.  Ronald  Reagan,  he 

don't around.  Hell  Just  put  you  m  the 

gas  chamber." 

I'm  called  to  the  hospital  to  see  the  prison 
doctor.  He  has  seen  my  shaving  kit  with  the 
medication  in  It. 

"I  don't  see  any  problem  with  giving  him 
the  synthrold,"  he  says  to  no  one  In  partic- 
ular. "If  he  takes  them  all  he  can't  kill  him- 
self." 

He  turns  to  some  sleeping  pills  and  then 
tome. 

"I  don't  see  why  anyone  needs  medica- 
tion to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  If  he  gets  off 

his and  does  some  work  he  won't  have 

any  trouble  sleeping." 

I  decide  not  to  tell  him  that  we're  locked 
In  our  cells  from  17  to  20  hours  a  day. 

A  HINT  OF  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD 

Even  volunteering  for  work  does  not  pre- 
vent the  hoiirs  of  Idleness.  But  the  Idleness 
produces  less  clearness  of  thought  than  I 
expected.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  life  on  the 
outside  with  any  inunedlacy.  Important 
places  become  blurred  in  memory  in  an 
alarmingly  short  time. 

Prison  Is  total.  It  strains  out  clues  to 
normal  life  tmd  in  the  void  every  petty  detail 
on  the  Inside  becomes  Important.  Relations 
with  other  inmates  take  on  a  profound  qual- 
ity. Nothing  outside  the  waU  seems  real  any 
more.  It  may  be  no  accident  that  television 
news  Is  voted  down  every  night. 

Yet  what  fragments  of  the  outside  world 
do  intrude  become  desperately  alive.  In  the 
early  morning  hours.  If  I  go  to  the  door  of 
my  cell.  1  can  see  a  small  patch  of  sky 
through  a  window  In  the  upper  corridor  wall. 
In  the  predawn  hours  there  Is  a  strange 
anxiety  because  the  sky  is  not  visible,  an  un- 
certain grasp  of  time  and  reality.  The  first 
light  of  dawn  becomes  exciting,  the  sight  of 
drifting  snowflakes  Intensely  moving,  the 
shadow  of  a  bird  In  flight  miraculous. 

The  flrst  time  we  are  permitted  outdoors  Is 
an  almost  explosive  experience,  an  enormous 
view  of  blue  sky.  The  yard  U  an  asphalt  sur- 
face 50  feet  by  200,  surrounded  by  the  wall. 

Another  man  and  I  walk  the  continuous 
oblong  for  two  hours  In  bitter  cold,  but  It 
seems  like  flve  minutes.  He  had  been  a  wood- 
cutter In  Pennsylvania  and  a  hunting  guide 
in  Montana  and  Is  doing  l-to-6.  "I  can 
handle  It."  he  says.  "If  I  do  the  six  111  only 
be  30  years  old." 

The  guard  on  the  tower  watches  us  and 
when  we  begin  taking  larger  comers  Into  a 
blind  spot,  he  has  to  come  outside  the 
glassed-ln  enclosure  and  stand  on  the  outer 
parapet  huddled  Into  his  coat.  As  we  walk  we 
talk  at)out  woods,  animals  In  Montana,  air- 
planes, cities,  rural  life. 

When  I  return  to  my  cell.  Mack  has  de- 
posited, through  his  genius  at  mobility  and 
delivery,  two  eight-month-old  Time  maga- 
zines, one  old  Argosy,  an  old  TV  guide  for 
Pittsburgh.  I  read  them  all,  cover  to  cover. 

The  next  day  is  library  call.  Practically 
every  prisoner  goes  and  some  of  them  make 
surprising  selections.  After  meticulous  analy- 
sis of  the  October  TV  listings  for  Pittsburgh, 
it  Is  exotic  reading  Dean  Acheson,  Slmone  de 
Beau  voir  and  Gore  VIdaJ. 

"TOU  HERE  FOR  TOCR  HEALTH?" 

Anxiety  about  my  cover,  which  means  my 
safety,  doesn't  develop  until  the  fourth  day. 
It  Is  at  lunch.  At  my  table  is  a  man  from  our 
section  who  was  friendly  at  flrst  but  then 
cooled  off.  He  Is  well  educated,  likes  to 
whistle  Mozart  and  Bach  themes,  and  has 
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lota  of  reading  material  which  he  promised 
me  but  never  delivered. 

He  has  been  Increasingly  suspicious  of  me 
and  I  have  stayed  clear  of  him,  especially 
after  I  found  out  that  he  worked  in  the  front 
office  and  ha«  access  to  an  outside  telephone. 
If  he  called  the  county  Jail  I  was  supposed 
to  have  come  from  they  would  never  have 
heard  of  me.  If  he  discovered  that,  the  word 
would  get  to  my  friends  who  would  make  an 
iinfrlendly  assumption. 

"Tou  here  for  your  health?"  he  asks  as 
we  eat. 

He  means  was  I  sent  here  to  protect  me 
from  threats  of  other  prisoners.  I  replied 
thai  I  wasn't. 

"What  are  you  charged  with?" 
"Murder." 
"Where?" 
"Adams  County." 
"This  is  a  long  way  from  Adams." 
"They  tlUnk  it  will  be  a  long  wait  before 
I  get  to  the  grand  Jury." 

"They  usually  transfer  men  to  Camp  Hill." 
I  shrug.  But  I  have  a  feeling  time  is  run- 
ning out. 

I  worry  about  confidences  other  prisoners 
had  shared  with  me;  they  might  t>e  remem- 
bered If  they  heard  I  was  under  an  assumed 
name.  I  begin  walking  away  from  crucial 
conversation. 

But  conversation  Is  hard  to  avoid.  It  has 
sptecial  meaning  in  prison  relations,  where 
men  are  thrown  together  almost  at  random 
and  must  make  crucial  decisions  about  each 
other. 

Prisoners  live  in  fear  of  each  other  and 
In  trust  at  the  same  time.  They  have  fear 
because  everyone  is  under  total  control  of  the 
authorities,  who  can  Influence  whether  a 
man  will  serve  two  years  or  six,  or  live  in  a 
savage  cell  block  or  a  civilized  one,  have  a 
pleasant  Job  or  distasteful  one.  avoid  pun- 
ishment or  be  sent  to  maddening  isolation. 
The  prisoner  is  forever  navigating  this 
Jungle.  Some  do  it  with  weapons  for  self- 
defense  or  for  coercion,  weapons  usually 
fashioned  from  scavenged  metal.  But  the 
more  common  weapon  Is  information  that 
can  win  a  recommendation  for  parole  or 
pleasant  assignments.  So  fear  of  betrayal  Is 
constant. 

But  Inmates  need  each  other  and  need  to 
trust  each  other.  They  are  united  In  com- 
mon hatred  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Tliey  are  united  in  loneliness.  Wives,  girl 
friends,  parents,  working  colleagues,  friends, 
the  usual  universe  by  which  a  man  finds  his 
Identity  and  humanness,  all  are  gone.  In  the 
void,  fellow  Inmates  become  indispensable. 

There  is  a  code  of  etiquette  in  prison.  You 
can  ask  a  man  what  offense  be  is  In  for,  how 
long  his  sentence  is,  maybe  where  he  comes 
from  and  what  other  prisons  he  has  been  in. 
After  that,  It  Is  up  to  him  to  volunteer 
Information.  The  result  usually  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  personal  history  and  reactions  ■ 
to  people  and  life.  You  enjoy  the  triist  of 
others  but  at  the  same  time  fear  It.  Every- 
one is  trapped  together  and  each  man  has 
the  power  to  harm  the  others.  Trust  and 
betrayal  are  potential  in  every  relationship. 
After  I  feel  the  twinge  of  paranoia,  I  stay 
out  of  the  blind  spots  In  the  exercise  yard, 
the  spots  In  the  comeres  out  of  view  of  the 
guard  in  the  guntower  two  of  which  I  have 
found  In  the  mental  game  of  "escape"  that 
everyone  plajrs.  I  stay  away  from  bunched-up 
lines  at  the  dining  hall.  All  unneeded,  no 
doubt. 

TOT  VALtnS  or  PRISONZRS 

In  his  own  way.  Mack  Is  a  puritan.  "There 
was  that  m — Ing  car,  free  and  clear,  not  a 
cent  owed  on  It,  and  I  couldn't  drive  It.  I 
didn't  owe  a  m — ing  nickel  on  It,  not  a  dime. 
Took  me  two  armed  robberies  to  get  it,  but 
I  owned  it  free  of  debt." 

I  wonder  why  my  beet  friends  are  men 
whoee  social  values  I  abhor.  They  are  mostly 
racists  who  in  their  careers  hurt  Innocent 
people.  They  are  often  liars  and  braggarts. 


not  only  in  their  dealings  with  the  author- 
ities, which  was  required,  or  in  b\ill  sessions, 
which  Is  forglveable,  but  also  In  their  per- 
sonal lives.  Their  talk  Is  full  of  killing, 
shooting,  pimping,  treachery,  treachery 
avenged  and  the  endurance  of  suffering. 

They  exist  beyond  the  bravado  and  tough- 
ness that  in  prison  Is  necessary  for  self- 
defense.  They  have  other  feelings  but  they 
had  no  vocabulary  for  them.  I  marvel  that 
for  some  unfathomable  reason,  after  years 
of  being  bruised  by  their  parente  (Mack's 
mother  laughed  at  him  when  he  was  arrested 
at  age  14;  thereeifter  he  had  four  stepmothers 
and  five  stepfathers),  by  their  families,  after 
years  of  chaos  and  abandonment,  years  of 
Imprisonment  in  various  degrees  of  savagery 
and  subjugation,  their  spirit  is  unbroken. 
They  refuse  to  be  beaten.  Some  are  strange 
and  withdrawn.  Most  are  not. 

One  day,  as  I  watch  the  population  file 
out  of  the  auditorium,  they  suddenly  strike 
me  as  not  so  different-looking  from  the  stu- 
dents I  had  seen  a  few  months  before  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin:  same  cool  shuffle, 
beards,  sideburns,  the  quick  quizzical  eyes, 
clothes  worn  shaggily — prison  clothes  don't 
look  so  different  any  more — but  very  cool. 

Most  of  the  men  are  in  their  low  20s. 
If  the  men  at  Huntingdon  had  four  more 
grades  cf  median  school  achievement  and 
$3,000  more  In  parental  median  Income,  they 
could  be  filing  out  of  the  auditorium  of  the 
state  university  instead  of  the  state  peni- 
tentiary. There  is  much  talk  about  their 
experience  at  "Indiana  State"  and  "Ohio 
State."  But  they  mean  state  pens.  The 
umversities  of  tlie  poor. 

The  morning  I  am  supposed  to  be  pulled 
out  of  prison  I  go  to  work  as  Janitor  In  the 
schoolroom.  I  begin  to  wonder  If  they  will 
pull  me  out  today.  Maybe  there  is  a  big  crisis 
on  the  outside  and  everyone  will  forget. 

Just  before  lunch,  I  am  ordered  to  the 
identification  office.  They  are  finally  going 
to  complete  my  records,  take  my  mug  shot 
and  fingerprints.  Time  is  running  out. 

I  give  the  man  my  name,  charge,  county 
and  hearing  Judge.  He  asks  my  Social  Secu- 
rity number.  I  remember  the  briefing  Va  the 
attorney  general's  office:  "You  don't  remem- 
ber your  Social  Security  number.  Be  clear  on 
that.  If  they  have  your  Social  Security  num- 
ber, they  can  pick  up  their  phone  and  In  30 
seconds  know  everything  they  need  to  know 
about  you." 

The  fingerprint  man  is  working  on  me 
when  a  clerk  vralks  up.  "Hey,  one  of  these 
guys  has  to  go  back  to  the  county  today. 
They're  coming  for  him  at  3  o'clock." 

Two  ho\u-s  later,  after  my  sixth  day,  two 
men  in  plain  clothes  issue  the  prison  a 
"Body  Receipt"  for  prisoner  Benjamin 
Barsamlan  who,  40  feet  beyond  and  two 
minutes  later,  outside  the  wall  in  the  un- 
limited air,  ceases  to  exist. 


DEFAULTS  AND  PORECLOSXJRES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about 
rising  rates  of  defaults  and  foreclosures 
under  the  various  FHA  programs.  To  get 
more  information  on  this  subject,  I  wrote 
to  Hon.  George  Romney,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  requesting  data  on  the  ex- 
tent of  this  problem  and  information  on 
remedial  and  preventive  measures  which 
his  Department  is  taking  relative  to  it.  I 
requested  the  information  in  two  parts, 
the  first  part  to  be  made  available  in 
January  to  enable  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  use  the 
results,  if  appropriate,  in  marking  up 
1972  housing  legislation,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  The  second  paurt 
could  be  submitted  at  a  later  date  to  as- 


February  8,  1972 

sist  the  subcommittee  in  completing  its 
study  of  this  matter. 

The  Secretary's  response  to  the  first 
part  of  my  request  is  a  very  interesting 
report  on  a  number  of  facets  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  believe  it  is  of  interest  to  many 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  his  re- 
ply, with  attachments. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  FHA  fore- 
closures is  not  new  to  the  subcommittee. 
As  part  of  its  oversight  function,  the 
subcommittee  keeps  a  watch  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  programs  for  which  it 
legislates.  The  last  full  investigation  of 
this  subject  by  the  subcommittee  was 
made  in  the  mid-1960's  when  conditions, 
in  some  respects,  were  similar  to  what 
they  are  now. 

Two  big  differences  prevail  today  which 
the  attached  report  emphasizes.  One  is 
the  high  rate  of  default  on  mortgages 
insured  by  the  FHA  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  lower  income  families.  This 
was  not  entirely  unexpected. 

In  fact,  in  1968,  a  special  reserve  fund 
was  establislied  in  anticipation  of  a 
higher  loss  due  to  the  greater  risk  inten- 
tionally taken  to  enable  the  FHA  to  reach 
down  and  provide  decent  shelter  for  these 
lower  income  people  heretofore  living  in 
slums  and  blight. 

The  other  difference  causing  a  higher 
rate  of  default  is  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  inner  city  areas  in  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's large  cities.  Like  a  cancerous  sore, 
the  disease  of  inner  city  areas  is  spread- 
ing and  causing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  losses  in  value  of  properties  of 
all  types.  FHA's  losses  are  partly  related 
to  tliis  widespread  problem,  which  is  not 
solely  a  housing  problem  but  one  encom- 
passing a  wtiole  range  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic deficiencies  of  concern  to  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  current 
problem  of  foreclosures  could  have  been 
avoided  by  better  administration  and 
stricter  adherence  to  regulations  on  in- 
spections, appraisals  and  management.  I 
have  been  told  that  HUD  has  tightened 
up  considerably  on  these  and  that  we  can 
expect  improvement  on  avoiding  fore- 
closures in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  is  deeply  engrossed 
these  days  in  marking  up  1972  housing 
legislation  which  we  hope  will  provide 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  high- 
lighted by  these  foreclosure  statistics. 

The  subcommittee  has  some  50  bills  be- 
fore it  and  coimtless  amendments  fnsn 
which  we  hope  to  put  together  an  omni- 
bus housing  bill  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  early  next  month.  As  Secretary 
Romney  says  in  his  letter: 

There  are  no  panaceas. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that,  once 
the  new  legislative  proposals  are  imple- 
mented and  Secretary  Romney  persists  in 
his  efforts  to  tighten  up  on  administra- 
tion of  the  programs,  we  can  look  for- 
ward  to  many  of  today's  problems  disap- 
pearing and  moving  closer  to  our  na- 
tional goal  of  a  decent  home  for  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  follow- 
ing letters  and  attachments  are  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Dkcembeb  28, 1971. 

Hon.  QXORGK  ROMNZT, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Secretary  :  I  have  been  concehied 
for  some  time  about  the  trend  towards  higher 
rates  of  defaults  and  foreclosures  among 
Government-assisted  mortgage  loans.  My  In- 
terest in  this  area  has  been  heightened  by  the 
press  coverage  of  the  foreclosure  situation  in 
Detroit  and  the  recent  hearings  there  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee. 
Discussions  between  my  Committee  staff  and 
various  HUD  officials  seems  to  Indicate  that 
the  problem  In  not  unique  to  Detroit  and 
may  be  foimd  In  greater  or  lesser  degrees  In 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  other 
large  urban  centers. 

I  am  Interested,  therefore,  in  obtaining 
some  information  from  your  Department  in 
two  parts,  the  first  to  be  submitted  In  mid- 
January  and  the  second  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible.  First,  I  would  like  to  receive  your 
views  on  precisely  what  the  current  default 
problem  In  Detroit  and  other  areas  amounts 
to.  Specifically,  I  would  like  you  to  address 
the  followmg  points: 

1.  What  Is  the  extent  of  the  problem  by 
program,  and  what  trends  are  apparent?  It 
would  be  helpful  If  summary  data  could  be 
complied  to  show  single  and  multi-family  ex- 
perience, subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed,  new 
construction  and  existing  housing. 

2.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  current  problem?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  they  vary  by  area  and  program?  Do 
you  anticipate  any  change  in  the  default 
situation  In  the  near  futxire? 

3.  What  cities  In  addition  to  Detroit  have 
had,  and  can  be  expected  to  have  major  de- 
fault problems?  Do  you  have  any  notion  of 
which  cities  may  be  expected  to  have  Detroit- 
like press  coverage? 

4.  Given  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation,  what  remedial  actions  does  HUD 
contemplate  to  reduce  abuses  that  may 
play  a  role  in  defaults  and  to  ameliorate  as 
much  as  possible  any  adverse  Impact  on  low 
and  moderate  income  homeowners  who 
might  face  foreclosure?  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  recent  Michigan  law  which  reduces 
pe  redemption  period  for  vacant  lots  to 
thirty  days? 

6.  What  preventive  measures  are  being  con- 
Bldered  by  HUD  to  reverse  the  present  default 
trend?  Do  you  expect  that  these  measures 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  re-afflrmatlon  of 
existing  policies.  Institution  of  new  poUcles 


and/or  adjustments  In  the  existing  housing 
legislation?  What  experience  is  there  to  Indi- 
cate the  utility  of  an  intensive  counseling 
program  In  conjunction  with  home-buying? 

As  a  second  part  of  my  request,  I  would 
like  to  have  any  relevant  Information  which 
you  might  be  able  to  gather  in  the  form  of 
reporta,  studies,  policy  papers  and  the  like 
which  would  be  useful  to  my  Committee  staff 
In  their  Investigation  of  the  overall  problem 
of  defaults  and  foreclosures.  P^irthermore,  I 
would  appreciate  any  available  Information 
addressing  the  following  topics  as  they  relate 
to  defaults  and  foreclosures:  counseling, 
abandonment,  forebearance  procedures, 
mortgage  banker  v.  thrift  Institution  serv- 
icing, and  appraisal  policies. 

When  Congress  returns  In  January,  I  ex- 
pect that  the  foreclosure  Issue  will  be 
brought  up  before  the  Committee  fairly 
early.  So  that  I  might  be  better  prepared  for 
this  occurrence,  I  would  appreciate  your 
prompt  reply  to  the  above  points.  If  the 
availability  of  the  statistics  or  any  other  In- 
formation would  unduly  delay  your  response, 
I  wo\ild  like  to  have  whatever  Is  readily 
available  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Tn<Bi^ipg 
pieces  may  be  filled  In  at  some  not  too  distant 
time. 

Sincerely, 

John  Spabkman, 
Chairman,   Senate   Subcommittee 

on  Housing  oTid  Urban  Ajjairs. 

Secretary  op  Housing 
AND  URaAN  Development, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1, 1972. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
timely  letter  of  December  28,  1971,  inquiring 
about  the  defaults  and  foreclosures  among 
HUD-asslsted  mortgages.  For  your  conven- 
ience, I  have  attached  separate  responses  to 
each  of  your  five  questions.  Additional  in- 
formation, mcludlng  the  studies  end  reports 
which  you  requested,  will  be  sent  to  you 
shortly. 

I  share  your  concern  about  increases  in 
the  frequency  of  defaults  and  foreclosures 
in  HUD  mortgage  Insurance  programs.  In 
general.  Increased  defaults  and  foreclosures 
have  occurred  in  those  programs  designed  to 
assist  lower  income  families.  In  the  single 
family  programs  these  problems  have  been 


concentrated  In  several  cities,  particularly 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  multlfamily 
programs  the  problems  are  not  concentrated 
in  particular  localities  but  are  more  geo- 
graphically dispersed.  The  problems,  while 
critical  in  some  localities,  are  not  as  serious 
as  a  nationwide  basis  as  some  press  reports 
have  indicated.  This  Is  particularly  true  in 
light  of  the  higher  degrees  of  risk  and  prob- 
ability of  defaults  and  foreclosures  which 
were  anticipated  by  the  Incumbent  HUD  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress  when  the  Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund  was  established  for 
mortgages  Instired  under  Sections  235,  236 
and  in  declining  inner  city  areas. 

We  are  continuing  to  take  remedial  steps 
and  Initiate  preventative  measures  to  elimi- 
nate abuses  and  to  Insure  that  the  Con- 
gressional mandates  are  carried  out  equi- 
tably and  efficiently.  The  addition  In  the  near 
future  of  400  persons  to  area  office  staffs, 
partlcvilarly  those  offices  with  the  greatest 
problems,  should  enable  us  to  more  effec- 
tively monitor  and  carry  out  program  oper- 
ations. The  stress  on  quality  production,  the 
new  project  selection  criteria,  and  Increased 
Input  by  management  staffs  in  feasibility 
determinations  should  also  assist  in  reduc- 
ing default  and  foreclosure  problems. 

In  Detroit,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
situation  which  cannot  be  corrected  by 
merely  improving  the  administration  of  our 
housing  programs.  In  Detroit  as  well  as  in 
many  other  metropolitan  areas,  the  problem 
is  loss  of  confidence  and  withdrawal  from 
our  central  cities,  resulting  In  neighborhood 
abandonment. 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  our 
responses  to  Questions  four  and  five  which 
outline  the  need  for  a  metropolitan  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  social,  economic  and 
physical  problems  which  have  resulted  In 
abandonment.  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
bring  these  problems  to  the  attention  of 
state,  suburban,  and  private  leaders,  as  well 
as  central  city  officials,  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  metropolitan-wide  strategy  can 
be  worked  out.  Through  the  meeting  de- 
scribed in  those  responses,  I  plan  to  outline 
the  possibilities  for  utilizing  Federal  pro- 
grams on  a  metropolitan  basis  In  order  to 
provide  the  broad  based  effort  which  is  re- 
quired. There  are  no  panaceas.  Only  a  con- 
centrated and  coordinated  approach  will  pro- 
vide the  restoration  of  confidence  which  la 
vital  to  the  prevention  of  abandonment. 
^         Sincerely, 

George  Romney. 


DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS  UNDER  SEC.  221(0X2)  SELECTED  LOCALITIES,  1967-71  < 


Locality! 


Cumulative 

mortgages 

insured 


Percent  of 

Actual  insured 

number  mortgages' 


Default  terminations,  1967-1971  ■ 


Standardized  expectations 

Based  on  Based  on 

actual  actuarially 

national  standardized 

experi-  national 

ence<  pattern* 


San  Bernardino 

Riverside ""I" 

Wilmington.. IIII 

Boston 

St  Louis " 

Detroit 

New  York .".' 

Dallas 


4,683 
2,410 
444 
2,144 
50,345 
3,571 
5,103 


677 
305 
42 
185 
2,978 
194 
272 


14.46 
12.66 
9.46 
8.63 
5.92 
5.43 
5.33 


178 

104 

14 

82 

2,110 

225 

121 


202 
134 
17 
107 
,609 
251 
236 


Locality! 


Cumulative 

mortgages 

insured 


Percent  ol 

Actual  insured 

number    mortgages ' 


Default  terminations,  1967-1971  ■ 


Standardized  expectations 

Based  on  Based  on 

actual  actuarially 

national  standardized 

experi-  national 

ence«  pattern* 


Los  Angeles 21,372 

Philadelphia 42,772 

Seattle 17,349 

Houston 11,627 

Camden 4,860 

Washington,  D.C i,  308 

Chicago 4,462 


1,123 

2,172 

882 

191 
30 
85 


5.25 
5.08 
5.08 
4.31 
3.93 
2.29 
1.91 


669 
2,079 
652 
446 
189 
31 
165 


793 

2,554 

999 

597 

270 

44 

260 


'  Through  June  30,  1971. 

>  County  or  counties,  including  the  city  named. 

QTTESnON   NO.    1 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  problem  by  pro- 
gram, and  what  trends  are  apparent?  It 
would  be  helpful  is  summary  data  could  be 
compiled  to  show  single  and  multifamily 
experience,  subsidized  and  unsubsidUsed, 
new  construction  and  existing  housing. 

This  response  discusses  nation-wide  de- 
fault and  foreclosure  trends  for  aU  Insiu^mce 
programs  combined  and  also  focuses  on  In- 


<  Related  to  cumulative  mortgages  insured. 

'  Related  to  the  age  distribution  of  mortgages  outstanding  in  each  year. 


dividual  default  and  foreclosiuv  trends  In 
each  of  several  of  our  major  programs — sub- 
sidized and  unsubsldlzed.  A  brief  discussion 
of  the  number  and  types  of  units  In  the 
housing  Inventory  owned  by  the  Department 
la  also  Included.  An  analysis  of  the  rate  of 
defaults  and  foreclosures  in  various  locali- 
ties Is  contained  In  the  req>onse  to  Ques- 
tion No.  3. 
W«  are  unable  at  this  time  to  comply  with 


your  request  for  a  summary  table  breaking 
out  new  construction  and  existing  housing. 
Current  mortgagee  reporting  of  defavUts  does 
not  provide  this  Information. 

We  are  analyzing  some  special  tabulations 
of  Section  221(d)(2)  default  terminations 
In  an  effort  to  develop  meaningful  data  dis- 
tinguishing new  and  existing  construction. 
We  wUl  report  the  results  to  you  as  soon  as 
this  analysU  Is  oomplet*.  W«  are  also  n- 
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quesUng  field  Input  on  thU  subject,  which 
'Will    be  summarized  for  yovir  Information. 

A  brief  glossary  of  tenns  used  In  this  re- 
sponse and  In  the  summary  tables  is  at- 
tached. It  may  prove  helpful  to  briefly  re- 
view the  defined  terms  before  proceeding. 
Defaults  and  default  terminations 

In  1971,  defaults  and  default  terminations 
increased  above  1970  levels  In  both  absolute 
numbers  and  as  a  percentage  of  Insurance  In 
force  both  for  multlfamlly  and  single  family 
Insurance  programs.  While  the  number  of 
defaults  and  default  terminations  In  Depart- 
mental programs  not  specifically  designed  to 
serve  lower  income  families  remained  rela- 
tively stable,  there  was  a  marked  increase 
In  the  number  of  defaults  and  default  ter- 
minations for  both  the  multlfamlly  and 
single  family  Departmental  programs  which 
assist  lower  Income  families. 

Home  mortgage  programs 
In  summary,  the  combined  home  mortgage 
data  show  constantly  rising  levels  of  Insur- 
ance In  force,  a  significant  Increase  In  defaults 
(as  a  percent  of  Insurance  In  force)   above 

1969  year-end  levels  and  a  modest  Increase  In 
defaiilt  terminations  (as  a  percent  of  Insur- 
ance In  force)  over  the  last  two  years. 

Outstanding  defaults  increased  from  an  all 
time  low  of  .45%  In  1967  (not  shown  on  the 
tables)  to  a  rate  of  1.57%  at  the  end  of  1965. 
Following  the  tightening  of  credit  conditions 
In  1966  outstanding  defaults  declined  to  a 

1968  year-end  level  of  1.35%.  Thereafter,  out- 
standing default  levels  moved  upward  to  a 

1970  year-end  level  of  1.84%  and  increased 
again  to  a  1971  level  of  2.31 7o  (based  on 
Initial  estimates  from  three-fourths  of  the 
required  reporting  offices) . 

The  trend  of  default  terminations  through 

1969  is  essentially  similar  to  the  trend  of  out- 
standing defaults  through  that  year:  default 
t^rmi-iatlons  rose  from  7,900  (.28%)  in  1960 
to  a  peak  of  48,700  (1.19%)  in  1966.  Prom 
196-3  through  1969.  the  default  termination 
rate  declined  at  a  far  more  precipitous  rate 
than  outstanding  defaults.  It  was  not  until 

1970  that  the  rate  of  default  terminations 
turned  upward.  Increasing  to  31,000  in  1970, 
(.65'^,  )  and  34.900  (.69%)  in  1971  (esti- 
mated), Increasing  at  a  far  slower  rate  than 
the  Increase  In  the  rate  of  outstanding  de- 
faults. 

The  difference  in  trends  between  defaults 
and  default  terminations  In  the  period  1966 
through  1971  is  noteworthy  and  also  signifi- 
cant for  the  futiu-e.  The  increase  in  Interest 
rates  after  1966  evidently  enabled  many  bor- 
rowers with  mortgages  In  default  after  1988 
to  market  their  properties  by  selling  them 
subject  to  a  low  interest  mortgage,  thereby 
avoiding  foreclosure  losses  in  spite  of  the  out- 
standing defaults.  As  the  time  Interval  since 
1965  Increases,  progressively  fewer  of  the  cur- 
rent defaulted  mortgages  can  be  expected  to 
carry  low  rates  of  Interest.  With  mortgagors 
unab^  to  sell,  mortgagees  are  forced  to  fore- 
close on  the  mortgage  and  file  a  claim  for  In- 
surance proceeds.  Since  many  defaulted  mort- 
gages now  undoubtedly  carry  interest  rates  in 
excess  of  current  market  rates  It  can  be  ex- 
pected that  the  trend  of  default  terminations 
will  be  more  similar  to  the  trend  of  defaults. 

The  subsidiary  tables  for  Table  I-H  reveal 
two  important  elements  in  this  simomary. 
Through  the  end  of  1968  the  combined  home 
mortgage  data  is  similar  to  Section  203  ex- 
perience. In  1968,  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
homes  covered  by  Insurance  in  force  were 
Insiired  under  Section  203  or  more  seasoned 
mortgages  insured  under  other  programs 
before  1960.  After  1968.  the  expanding  higher 
risk  221(d)  (2)  and  235  programs  raised  the 
total  default  levels  above  the  Section  203 
exf»erience. 

Under  Section  221  (d)  (2) ,  the  yearly  volume 
of  Insurance  written,  after  declining  from 
1965  to  a  low  of  30.535  In  1967,  has  risen 
progressively  to  a  1971  total  of  115,400.  De- 
fault levels,  after  declining  from  2.49%   at 


the  end  of  1965  to  2.13%  ait  the  end  of  1968, 
reached  4.27%  at  the  end  of  1970  and  an 
estimated  6.65%  at  the  end  of  1971  (based 
on  three-fourths  of  required  reports) .  A  rela- 
tively large  part  of  operations  under  Section 
221(d)(2)  is  carried  on  in  declining  neigh- 
borhoods under  the  relaxed  "acceptable  risk" 
authority  of  Section  223(e)  (about  13.5% 
since  the  latter  part  of  1968  compared  with 
6.0  7o  under  Section  203) .  In  addition,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  covers  properties 
only  marginally  different  from  areas  where 
223(e)   is  urUlized. 

Because  of  the  short  period  of  time  that 
Section  223(e)  has  t>een  operative,  we  do  not 
yet  have  statistically  meaningful  nation- 
wide default  termlniation  experience.  How- 
ever, In  Detroit  a  GAO  analysis  of  221(d)  (2) 
oases  insured  under  223(e)  In  1968  and  1969 
shows  a  default  termination  rate  of  16.1% 
for  such  mortgages. 

Because  of  the  relatively  short  period  of 
time  that  Section  235  has  been  operative,  no 
firm  conclusions  can  be  reached  concerning 
the  validity  of  trends  which  have  thus  far 
emerged.  However,  the  estimated  default 
ratio  of  about  4.26%  for  this  program  Is 
approaching  the  current  Section  221(d)(2) 
default  ratio  of  5.65%.  Both  of  these  rates 
are  well  above  the  Section  203  default  ratio 
of  about  1.9%  at  the  end  of  1971.  The  1971 
default  termination  ratio  for  the  Section  235 
program  of  4.45%  Is  well  In  excess  of  the 
SecUon  203  ratio  (0.64%)  and  is  also  in 
excess  of  the  Section  221(d)  (2)  rate  of  2.54%. 
Project  Mortgage  Programs 

In  all  project  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams combined  (Table  I-P) ,  the  annual 
levels  of  default  terminations  fluctuated  be- 
tween 1963  and  1968  within  a  narrow  range 
of  9,418  units  In  1967  to  10,817  in  1963  ex- 
cept for  a  high  level  of  17,626  In  1966  during 
the  "credit  crunch" — when  some  mortgages 
were  very  possibly  liquidated  for  reinvest- 
ment purposes.  In  1969,  with  rising  Interest 
rates  and  following  a  period  of  lower  levels 
of  multlfamlly  activity,  defavUt  terminations 
declined  to  a  very  low  level  of  only  2,416 
multlfamlly  units  imder  all  programs. 

In  1970  these  terminations  once  more 
began  to  rise,  totaling  5,348  units  in  that 
year — about  half  the  level  of  the  mld- 
slxtles — and  rose  further  In  1971,  to  a  total 
of  14,900  units.  This  higher  number  in  1971 
is  at  least  partly  reflective  of  the  Increase 
In  project  Insuring  operations  since  the  1968 
enactment  of  new  programs,  especially  un- 
der Section  236.  The  biggest  Increases  In 
multlfamlly  defatilt  terminations  since  the 
mid-sixties  have  been  under  the  Section 
221(d)(3)  BMm  program,  which  rose  from 
zero  in  1967  to  5,500  units  in  1971,  and  the 
Section  221(d)  (3)  market  rate  program  (In- 
cluding rent  supplement  projects,  which 
rose  from  zero  In  1967  to  3,400  units  in  1971. 
These  two  programs  thus  accounted  for 
three-fifths  of  the  1971  multlfamlly  default 
terminations. 

The  trends  of  outstanding  defaults  (which 
have  roughly  paralleled  the  patterns  of  de- 
fault terminations) — ranged  between  a 
year-end  1962  ratio  of  1.11%  of  outstanding 
insured  units  under  all  project  programs 
and  1.88%  at  the  end  of  1967.  In  1968  and 
1969  this  defaiUt  ratio  declined  (to  a  low 
of  .66%  at  the  end  of  1969).  rising  there- 
after to  1.50%  at  the  end  of  1970  and  to 
2.77%  at  the  end  of  1971. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  as  Indicated  Table 
1-P  and  Its  subsidiary  tables,  the  Section 
207  and  Section  221  (market  rate)  programs 
had  current  default  ratios  which  approxi- 
mated the  rate  for  all  programs  combined 
(.66%).  The  Section  221  BMIR  program  had 
a  somewhat  higher  ratio  of  1.60%  at  that 
date.  (It  may  be  noted  parenthetically,  that, 
because  of  the  relative  size  of  Individual 
projects  and  the  practices  regarding  modi- 
fication agreements  which  eliminate  de- 
faults,  default   ratios   for  Individual   pro- 


grams  may   move   rather   erratically   from 
time  to  time.) 

Recently  under  Section  207,  deffault  ratios 
have  moved  moderately  upward  and  at  the 
end  of  1971  alx>ut  1.3%  of  these  projects  were 
in  default. 

The  upward  trend  In  outstanding  defaults 
has  been  most  apparent  for  the  Section  221 
(d)  (3)  programs — upward  from  1.60%  at  the 
end  of  1966  to  9.7%  at  the  end  of  1971  for 
the  Below  Market  Interest  Bate  program  and 
up  from  .49%  in  1969  to  about  3.33%  in  De- 
cember 1971  for  the  Market  Rate  program 
(Including  rent  supplement  projects).  Aa 
completions  of  Section  236  jwojects  have  In- 
creased, initial  delinquencies  are  being  re- 
ported for  this  program — reaching  2.52%  at 
the  end  of  1971. 

AlKkut  half  of  current  outstamdlng  defaults 
are  accounted  for  by  the  Below  Market  In- 
terest Rate  program  under  Section  221  (d)  (3) 
and  a  sixth  of  the  total  each  In  the  Market 
Rate  program  under  Section  221(d)(3)  and 
Section  236. 

Housing  inventory 

The  latest  figures  for  1971  Indicate  that  In 
both  the  single  family  and  multlfamlly  In- 
surance programs,  there  was  an  Increase  In 
units  acquired  and  a  decrease  in  units  sold. 

As  of  November  30.  1971,  the  national  ac- 
quired home  property  inventory  on  hand  was 
37,708.  The  November  figure  cannot  at  this 
time  be  broken  down  by  programs.  However, 
as  of  August  31,  1971,  out  of  a  home  property 
inventory  of  34,203,  7.407  were  Insured  under 
Section  221,  2,389  under  Section  235,  and 
3,264  under  Section  223(e) . 

The  current  trend  Indicates  an  increasing 
number  of  properties  in  inventory  under  Sec- 
tion 221,  235  and  223(e)  of  the  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  these  properties  are  large,  older 
homes  built  prior  to  1920.  These  houses  gen- 
erally require  extensive  repair  because  of  age 
and  vandalism,  and  result  in  larger  losses  to 
the  reserve  funds.  Such  properties  frequently 
are  found  difficult  to  resell. 

As  of  December  31,  1971,  the  national  in- 
ventory of  acquired  multlfamlly  property  was 
180  projects  containing  23,467  units.  The  cur- 
rent trend  Indicates  an  increasing  number  of 
multlfamlly  properties  in  Inventory  out  of 
the  subsidized  programs,  principally  Section 
221  (d)(3),  with  a  December  31  Inventory 
from  this  section  of  21  projects  with  2,009 
tinlts. 

Glossary 

A  "default"  in  an  PHA  Insured  mortgage 
occurs  If  payment  Is  not  made  within  30 
days  following  the  due  date.  Because  many 
transactions  are  briefly  in  technical  default 
before  payments  are  brought  current  default 
statistics  for  the  single  family  programs  are 
collected  only  for  mortgages  which  are  in 
arrears  for  90  days  or  more.  Since  the  abso- 
lute number  of  defaults  In  the  multlfamlly 
programs  is  far  less  than  In  the  single  fam- 
ily programs  and  since  there  is  a  greater 
need  for  monitoring  of  project  mortgages. 
Information  on  multlfamlly  project  defaults 
Is  received  from  mortgages  no  later  than  60 
days  subsequent  to  the  payment  date. 

"P\)reclosures"  are  generally  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  Insured  mortgagee. 
In  those  situations  where  mortgages  are 
assigned  to  the  Secretary,  however,  fore- 
closure proceedings  (If  any)  are  instituted 
by  the  Department.  This  is  particularly  sig- 
nlflcant  in  the  multlfamlly  housing  program 
since  mortgagees  may  assign  defaulted  mort- 
gages to  the  Secretary  as  a  matter  of  right. 
In  the  single  family  home  program  a  mort- 
gage can  generally  only  be  assigned  to  assist 
a  homeowner  presently  experiencing  difficul- 
ty making  his  payments  who  has  the  poten- 
tial of  straightening  out  his  financial  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  mortgages  on  properties 
lnsiu«d  under  Section  235  which  are  aban- 
doned may  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Most  of  the  single  family  assignments  fall 
In  this  latter  category.  No  separate  foreclo- 
stire  statistics  are  Included  in  this  response 
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since  Information  on  mortgagee-initiated 
foreclosiu«8  as  well  as  assigned  mortgages 
is  included  In  the  category  of  "default  ter- 
mination." 

"Default  terminations"  Include  nu>rtgages 
which  have  been  foreclosed  with  title  ten- 
dered to  the  Secretary,  mortgages  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Secretary,  and  mort- 
gages foreclosed  by  a  mortgagee  who  decides 
to  retain  title  to  the  property  Instead  of  mak- 
ing a  claim  for  Insurance  proceeds. 

"Property  acquisitions"  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Titles  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
after  foreclosure  or  the  means  of  acquisition 
by  the  mortgagee;  titles  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  through  foreclosure  of  assigned 
mortgagees;  and  titles  voluntarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  mortgagors  of 
assigned  properties. 

Properties  included  In  the  category  of 
"property  dispositions"  include  only  those 
sold  by  the  Secretary.  Properties  In  the  proc- 
ess of  sale  where  no  formal  transfer  of  title 
has  been  made  are  not  Included. 

Statistics  on  "Instu^nce  In  force"  Include 
only  those  mortgages  for  which  Insurance  is 
presently  outstanding.  Default  terminations, 
maturities,  prepayments  (which  usually  oc- 
cur when  a  property  Is  sold  and  the  mort- 
gage is  not  assumed)  and  voluntary  termina- 
tions of  Insurance  contracts  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  this  category.  The  category  of 
"insurance  written"  Includes  the  total  num- 
ber of  dwelling  units  covered  by  mortgages 
insured  during  a  specified  period  of  time  for 
a  particular  program  or  progams. 

QTTESnON  NO.  2 

What  do  you  believe  are  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  current  problem?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  they  vary  by  area  and  program?  Do 
you  anticipate  any  change  in  the  default 
situation  in  the  near  future? 

As  disciissed  In  our  response  to  Question 
No.  1,  we  have  not  yet  completed  otu:  anal- 
ysis of  the  data  on  defaults  and  foreclo- 
sures. However,  based  on  experience,  and  the 
information  presently  available,  we  are  ad- 
dressing the  following  problems: 

Central  city  environment 
The  problems  of  defaults  and  foreclosures 
are  most  visible  and  contagious  In  decaying 
neighborhoods  of  our  central  cities  where 
they  are  related  to  the  Increasing  problem 
of  housing  abandonment.  It  Is  Important  to 
emphasize  that  In  these  neighborhoods, 
where  the  problems  are  concentrated,  aban- 
doned, vandalized  buildings  are  symptoms 
of  the  social,  economic  and  physical  ail- 
ments of  our  cities.  Housing  programs  alone 
cannot  solve  the  problems  of  these  neigh- 
borhoods nor  can  unilateral  actions  by  HUD 
solve  the  problems  of  foreclosure  and  aban- 
donment. In  fact,  the  availabUity  of  HUD 
financing  for  Inner-city  sales  may.  In  some 
cases,  be  a  cause  as  well  as  a  cure  for  these 
problems. 

Abandoned  buildings  are  the  end  product 
of  a  depressing  spreading  process  of  blight 
which,  though  started  earlier,  frequently  be- 
comes discernible  with  the  movement  of 
middle  income  black  families  Into  older,  but 
still  good  areas  of  the  city.  All  too  often  the 
ugly  pressures  of  racism  cause  white  fam- 
ilies, with  sufficient  economic  fiexlblllty,  to 
flee  to  other  neighborhoods  In  the  city  or 
the  suburbs.  This  exodus  Is  made  possible 
for  many  homeowners  by  the  recent  Inner- 
city  avaUabiUty  of  HUD  programs  which  en- 
ables them  to  get  money  out  of  the  homes 
they  are  selling  through  HUD  financing,  as 
well  as  finance  their  new  homes  with  HUD 
or  VA  assistance  in  the  suburbs. 

Tenants  also  fiee,  creating  vacancies  which 
sometimes  become  burdens  on  landlords. 
Rather  than  maintain  these  vacancies  while 
waiting  for  a  family  with  adequate  Income 
to  move  in,  a  landlord  may  accept  lower-In- 
come families,  or  welfare  families.  This  adds 
social  and  economic  differences  to  the  racial 
differences  and  tends   to  accelerate  move- 


ment out  of  the  nelghborhod  by  white  fam- 
ilies and  middle  Income  black  families  who 
had  moved  In  to  find  better  living  circum- 
stances. The  neighborhood  quickly  becomes 
a  low-Income  area.  Early  in  the  process,  prop- 
erty owners  and  investors  see  reduced  retiwn 
and  Increased  risk.  They  begin  to  dislnvest. 
Those  who  do  not  sell  out,  frequently  cut 
back  or  eliminate  maintenance,  the  easiest 
cost  to  control.  Buildings  deteriorate — ful- 
filling a  self -created  prophesy. 

Associated  with  these  changes  Is  the  de- 
clining availability  of  public  services  in  these 
neighborhoods,  too  frequently  coupled  with 
a  substantial  Increase  In  crime.  Increased 
risks  of  fire  and  crime  are  accompanied  by 
the  Increased  unavailability  of  property  in- 
surance. Pear — a  lack  of  perceived  and  actual 
security — ^fiui;her  accelerates  the  process  of 
abandonment  by  economically  mobile  home- 
owners, tenants,  and  landlords. 

In  many  neighborhoods,  the  process  is 
well  advanced.  In  others,  it  has  only  begun. 
It  Is  clear,  however,  that  this  widespread  dis- 
investment In  a  neighborhood.  If  not  ar- 
rested, leads  directly  to  defaults,  foreclosures 
and  abandonment,  not  only  of  FHA  insured 
properties,  but  of  other  properties  in  the 
neighborhood. 

We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  basic 
afflictions  of  our  tirban  centers — social  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  drug  addiction.  Inadequate 
health,  education  and  other  public  serv- 
ices, and  the  economic  problems  of  soaring 
taxes  and  increasing  unemployment  caused 
by  the  flight  of  industry  and  business  to  the 
suburbs.  The  rot  continues  to  spread,  even 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  central  city, 
while  a  multiplicity  of  autonomous  govern- 
ments Impedes  or  prevents  the  development 
of  metropolitan  solutions.  The  failures  ot 
government  are  clear  at  all  levels.  In  the  face 
of  Inadequate  municipal  efforts,  state  gov- 
ernments have  provided  Insufficient  leader- 
ship and  resources  while  the  Federal  response 
has  been  characterized  for  too  long  by  a  con- 
fusing Jumble  of  numerous  uncoordinated 
single-purpose  programs  run  by  various  De- 
partmental bureaucracies  from  Washington. 

Of  course,  part  of  the  problem  Is  a  physical 
one.  Many  urban  areas  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  uneconomic,  functionally  obsolete 
housing  units.  These  units  are  simply  worn 
out.  They  cannot  be  rehabilitated  or  satis- 
factorily maintained  at  reasonable  cost. 
Where  such  housing  units  exist  in  large  num- 
bers, the  neighborhoods  In  which  they  are 
found  will  continue  to  run  down  and  bring 
down  with  them  the  value  of  nearby  housing 
which  today  may  be  standard.  In  some  urban 
areas,  the  housing  may  not  only  be  worn  out. 
It  may  no  longer  be  needed  where  It  Is' 
located.  The  factories,  the  businesses,  the 
transportation  networks  which  originally 
provided  the  Impetus  for  the  construction 
of  those  now  outmoded  bousing  units  may 
long  since  have  disappeared  or  substantially 
diminished. 

Homeovmership  programs 
In  our  homeownership  programs  we  must 
acknowledge  the  high  risk  In  carrying  out 
Congressional  mandates  to  provide  home- 
ownership  opportunities  to  very  low  income 
families  and  to  Insure  high  risk  mortgages  In 
older  declining  urban  areas.  Our  foreclosure 
experiences  in  Detroit  under  the  relaxed 
"acceptable  risk"  criteria  of  223(e)  among 
welfare  families  llltistrates  this  vividly. 
Inadequate  Income 
More  and  more  the  clientele  served  by 
HUD  low  Income  homeovkTiershlp  programs 
Includes  families  where  defaults  must  be 
anticipated.  The  low  down  payment.  In  many 
cases  as  low  as  $200,  permits  Inclusion  of 
families  with  little  financial  management 
experience.  With  limited  financial  resources 
many  have  difficulty  surviving  periods  of 
unemployment.  Illness  or  unusually  high 
expenses.  For  those  with  a  very  low  Infiexlble 
Income  such  as  public  assistance,  unusual 


expenses  lead  almost  inevitably  to  difficulties. 
When  a  homeowner  is  faced  with  Inadequate 
income  his  only  alternative  to  default  is  to 
sell  the  house.  In  the  first  years  of  mortgaige 
amortization  a  sale  may  not  be  possible 
because  the  costs  of  sale,  even  assuming 
stable  values,  simply  exceed  the  homeowner's 
investment  in  the  property.  Selling  a  home 
may  be  particularly  dlfficiiit  If  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  owner's  mortgage  exceeds  the 
current  market  Interest  rate,  thereby  making 
an  assumption  of  the  mortgage  unattractive 
to  a  potential  buyer. 

Inadequate  Understanding  of  the  Respon- 
sibilities of  Homeownership 

Many  low  Income  buyers  are  uninformed 
and  unprepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  budgeting  and  maintenance  that  go  with 
homeownership.  Not  only  must  these  new 
homeowners  become  accustomed  to  making 
regular  monthly  payments  on  their  mort- 
gages, they  must  also  assume  the  new  bur- 
dens of  maintenance  expenses  that  are  cus- 
tomarily handled  by  landlords.  For  those 
lower  Income  families  moving  to  suburban 
areas,  a  new  dimension  of  expenses  arises 
from  the  need  to  maintain  suburban  stand- 
ards of  living  In  automobiles,  clothing,  house 
furnishings,  education,   lawn  care,   etc. 

For  those  who  strive  to  meet  these  tests, 
the  financial  burden  is  heavy.  For  those  with 
less  motivation,  the  low  amount  of  equity 
required  reduces  Incentive  to  change. 

Physical  Condition  of  Property 
The  problems  of  low  Income  homeowners 
can  Increase  very  substantially  when  major 
repairs  must  be  made  to  a  house.  Such  a 
homeowner  must  either  borrow  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  repairs  at  high  interest  rates. 
Increasing  the  expenses  beyond  his  financial 
capacity,  or  permit  the  house  to  deteriorate, 
perhaps  to  a  stage  where  it  becomes  unliv- 
able.  Some  families  have  been  victimized  by 
unscrupulous  speculators.  The  failure  of 
some  HUD  personnel  to  properly  appraise  and 
inspect  older  properties  and  to  require  neces- 
sary repairs  compounded  the  problem.  Also, 
In  some  cases  defects  In  older  homes  are 
latent  and  caruiot  be  discovered  even  by  care- 
ful inspection.  Usually  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  these  factors  home  buyers  simply 
stop  paying  on  their  loans  leading  to  default 
and  ultimately  foreclosure. 

Multifamily  programs 
In  the  multifamily  programs,  both  sub- 
sidized and  unsubsldlzed,  several  factors  have 
contributed  to  the  rising  default  and  fore- 
closure rates.  They  are  frequently  found  In 
combination. 

Inadequate  Demand 
A  shortage  of  prospective  tenants  within 
the  required  Income  range  may  result  be- 
cause of  a  change  In  the  local  economy  be- 
tween the  time  the  project  was  Initiated  and 
the  time  It  is  marketed.  Other  competing 
units  may  be  built  conventionally  creating 
an  excess  supply  in  that  segment  of  the 
market.  In  a  few  cases  HUD  has  inadvertently 
contributed  to  this  problem  by  exercising 
poor  underwriting  judgments  in  reviews  of 
project  proposals. 

Locational  Factors 
Location  of  projects  too  great  a  distance 
from  suitable  community  services  and  em- 
ployment centers,  and  concentrations  of  low 
Income  housing,  have  both  created  difficulties 
leading  to   defaults.   The  site  on   which   a 
project  is  located  is  crucial  since  success  of 
a  project,  particularly  one  located  In  areas 
of  dense  papulation,  depends  not  only  upon 
the  physical  facilities  Included  In  the  proj- 
ect, but  also  on  the  living  environment  sur- 
rounding the  property  which  Is  created  by  th( 
adequacy  of  public  services  and  the  acces 
sibillty    to    community    facilities    and    em 
ployment.  Our  default  experience  with  som 
rehabilitation    projects    which   are    not    ar 
companled    by   a   large   scale    nelghborhof 
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rehabilitation  efTort  demonstrates  the  nega- 
tive Influence  of  deteriorating  nelgbborboods 
on  what  otherwise  might  have  been  good 
projects.  >. 

Escalating  Operating  Costs 
Taxes  and  maintenance  costs  are  fre- 
quently rising  faster  than  anticipated.  HUD 
has  sometimes  approved  projects  as  fea- 
sible on  the  basis  of  operating  budgets  which 
subsequently  proved  inadequate.  Frequently 
such  costs  rise  faster  than  tenant  income 
In  the  subsidized  projects.  We  are  finding 
It  necessary  to  approve  substantial  rental 
increases  for  sponsors  to  enable  them  to 
generate  sufficient  Income  to  operate  their 
rrojects  even  though  this  forces  many  ten- 
ants to  move  out  cr  pay  Inordinately  high 
percentages  of  their  Incomes.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  the  Section  236  program,  for  ex- 
ample, we  found  that  many  tenants  In  a 
cross  section  of  projects  throughout  the 
country  are  paying  substantially  more  than 
25%  of  their  adjusted  Income  for  rent. 

Poor  Management 
The  problem  of  spiralling  operating  costs 
Is  compounded  by  the  shortage  of  experi- 
enced capable  managers,  particularly  those 
skilled  In  handling  problems  of  low  income 
tenants.  HUD  personnel  and  project  spon- 
sors have  too  frequently  given  Insufficient  at- 
tention to  such  problems.  It  has  become 
clear  that  housing  management  must  be 
professionalized  and  given  greater  emphasis 
In  project  planning  and  processing. 

Construction  Defects  and  Delays 

In  a  number  of  Instances,  contractors  have 
exceeded  their  capabilities  both  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  Job  and  In  the  financial 
resources  necessary.  Unrealistic  cost  esti- 
mates lead  to  overruns,  liens  and  work  stop- 
pages. Defects  have  caused  delays  resulting 
In  further  excessive  expenses,  disrupted  rent- 
up  schedules  and  imlnhabltable  units. 
The  Near  Future 

Changes  In  the  default  situation  In  the 
near  future  cannot  be  predicted  with  preci- 
sion. We  believe  that  the  actions,  described 
below  under  Question  No.  5.  wUl  reduce  the 
type  of  situations  In  which  hindsight  has 
told  us  we  may  anticipate  defaults. 

However,  changes  In  underwriting  policy 
do  not  produce  an  immediate  turn  around 
In  default  rates.  Mortgage  Insurance  claims 
being  paid  today  are  most  likely  the  result 
of  actions  taken  one  to  four  years  ago. 
(Actuarial  tables  Indicate  that  In  only  about 
2/10  of  iTc  of  mortgages  Insured  Is  there 
an  acquisition  of  title  by  PHA  in  the  first 
year.) 

(The  actuarial  rate  Is  more  than  three  times 
as  great  In  the  second  through  the  fourth 
years  diminishing  thereafter  but  not  falling 
below  the  first  year  rate  until  the  ninth 
year.)  Thus,  while  we  have  taken  some  pre- 
ventive actions  and  are  studying  others,  we 
cannot  say  that  there  will  be  a  prompt  de- 
crease m  defaults. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  have  not 
considered  as  a  causative  factor  the  large 
swings  In  local  unemployment  levels  ca\i8ed 
by  changes  in  national  allocation  of  re- 
sources, such  as  the  reduction  of  size  of 
Armed  Forces  installations  or  Government- 
oriented  manufacturing.  These  are  not  com- 
pletely predictable  within  a  mortgage  under- 
writing framework.  While  the  adverse  effect 
on  a  particular  city  can  be  great,  there  may 
to©  no  Implication  of  a  need  for  remedial  ac- 
tion In  underwriting.  Further,  when  taken 
Into  national  averages,  these  defaults  may 
well  be  actuarially  acceptable. 

One  other  factor  which  cannot  be  prop- 
erly assessed  In  advance  In  imderwrltlng  Is 
Interest  rate  fluctuation.  In  cases  In  which 
mortgagors  may  have  financed  at  Interest 
rates  up  to  8>^%,  compared  to  the  present 
rate  of  7%,  the  relatively  high  monthly  costs, 
where  the  costs  of  refinancing  are  not  Justi- 
fied, may  be  a  factor  encouraging  default, 


even  though  as  originally  underwritten  such 
mortgagee  may  properly  have  been  consid- 
ered to  be  within  the  mortgagor's  ability  to 
pay.  This  may  apply  equaUy  to  home  and 
project  mortgages. 

QUESTION     NO.     3 

What  cities  in  addition  to  Detroit  have 
had,  and  can  be  expected  to  have  major  de- 
fault problems?  Do  you  have  any  notion  of 
which  cities  may  be  expected  to  have  De- 
troit-like press  coverage? 

Detroit 
In  Detroit,  there  were,  as  of  November  30, 
1971,  5,927  homes  in  the  area  office  Inventory, 
one-sixth  of  the  nationwide  total.  The  nivm- 
ber  of  properties  In  default.  In  foreclosure, 
and  being  held  in  the  redemption  period  was 
also  substantial. 

The  particular  intensity  of  the  default  and 
foreclosure  problem  In  Detroit  stems  from 
several  factors.  First,  the  Detroit  area  has  a 
very  high  percentage  of  single  family  homes 
with  an  attendant  large  volume  of  FHA  In- 
Boirance  activity.  A  large  absolute  number  of 
defaults  and  foreclosures  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  considered  unusual.  Second,  there  Is 
a  large  Inventory  of  existing  homes  in  the 
Detroit  area  with  moderate  prices  (as  com- 
pared with  new  construction)  which  are  ei- 
ther In  an  acceptable  condition  or  readily 
siiaceptlble  to  rehabilitation.  The  availability 
of  this  resource  led  to  the  extensive  utUiza- 
tlon  of  the  higher  risk  subsidy  programs. 
Third,  the  relatively  favorable  welfare  pay- 
ments avaUable  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  overly-enthusiastic  utilization  of  the 
Section  235  subsidy  program  for  welfare  fam- 
ilies by  the  Detroit  office,  placed  a  large  num- 
ber of  families  ill-equipped  to  be  home- 
owners In  homeownershlp  roles.  Fourth,  a 
high  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  Detroit 
area  (which  Is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
automobile  industry  and,  therefore,  subject 
to  extreme  cyclical  variations)  contributed  to 
the  problem.  As  of  August  1971,  the  national 
percentage  of  unemployment  was  6%  while 
the  Michigan  figure  was  9.6%  and  the  Detroit 
figure  was  8.9%.  In  all  probability,  these  flg- 
lU'es  were  significantly  higher  In  the  middle 
and  Innerclty  neighborhoods.  A  recent  sur- 
vey showed  that  almost  20%  of  the  mort- 
gagors In  defaiilt  reported  that  loes  of  In- 
come was  the  reason  for  their  failure  to  con- 
tinue to  make  payments.  Finally,  the  heavy 
utilization  of  the  223(e)  criteria,  the  signifi- 
cant number  of  defective  homes  which  had 
been  insured  under  Section  221(d)(2)  and 
the  attitude  of  potential  purchasers  toward 
certain  areas  of  the  city  were  contributing 
factors  to  the  Detroit  problem. 

Homeownership — other  cities 
Several  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
area  concentration  of  defaults  and  foreclo- 
sures in  Detroit  are  found  In  other  localities. 
Large  numbers  of  moderately  priced,  rela- 
tively sound  existing  homes  are  located  in 
Boston,  Baltimore.  Chicago,  Wilmington,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle  and  Dallas.  The  States  of 
Michigan,  California,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  all 
have  relatively  favorable  welfare  payments, 
especially  to  households  with  female  heads 
and  several  children.  Unfavorable  local  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  In  several  cities:  the 
cutback  at  Boeing  Operations  has  caused 
severe  unemployment  In  Seattle;  the  closing 
of  an  Air  Force  Base  and  the  reduction  In 
oil  drilling  have  hurt  the  housing  market  In 
Lubbock,  Texas;  and  the  cutback  In  the 
space  program  has  handicapped  the  city  of 
Tampa,  Florida.  Inner-city  problems  are  also 
not  unique  to  Detroit — Cincinnati,  PhUadel- 
phla,  and  the  Hempstead  area  have  all  expe- 
rienced problems  with  housing  In  the  Inner- 
city. 

Although  several  of  the  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  concentration  of  default  experi- 
ence In  Detroit  are  found  elsewhere,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  that  any  other  locality  com- 
bines the  economic  conditions  and  neighbor- 
hood characteristics  of  Detroit  with  the  scale 
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of  Inner-clty  program  activity  In  mortgage 
Insurance  which  occurred  In  Detroit. 

In  San  Bernardino-Riverside,  In  Wilming- 
ton, In  Boston,  and  In  St.  Louis  we  have  ex- 
perienced  default  terminations  under  Sec- 
tion 221(d)(2)  which  are  proportionately 
greater  than  those  In  Detroit.  However,  be- 
cause the  scale  of  operations  In  Detroit  sub- 
stantlally  surpassed  the  other  localities,  the 
numbers  of  default  terminations  In  Detroit 
were  much  higher  than  In  the  other  cities. 
Only  in  PhUadelphla  has  the  nimiber  of 
Section  221  default  terminations  (2,172) 
through  June  1971  approached  the  Detroit 
total  (2,978).  The  attached  table  shows  for 
selected  cities  with  respect  to  the  Section 
221(d)(2)  program,  the  cumulative  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  through  June  30,  1971,  the 
default  terminations  from  1967  through 
June  30,  1971,  and  the  numbers  of  default 
terminations  which  could  have  been  expected 
on  the  basis  of  national  total  experience  and 
on  the  basis  of  a  standardized  actuarial  pat- 
tern of  terminations.  The  cities  are  ranked 
In  the  order  of  their  percentage  of  cumula- 
tive defa\ilt  terminations. 

The  Section  235  program  has  not  been  In 
operation  long  enough  to  establish  meaning- 
ful default  termination  experience.  However, 
year-end  1971  reports  from  selected  Insur- 
ing offices  (three-fourths  of  reports  received) 
suggest  that  outstanding  defaults  may  war- 
rant special  attention  In  some  Jurisdictions, 
particularly  In  South  Carolina  and  In  south- 
em  Texas  (where  production  costs  permitted 
a  vigorous  expansion  of  housing  production 
at  a  time  when  the  rates  of  economic  and 
household  growth  were  slowing  down)  as 
well  as  In  western  Washington. 

Multifamily — Other  cities 
With  respect  to  multifamily  program  op- 
erations,  there  are  a  few  localities   where 
mortgage  insurance  claims  during  1970  and 
1971  or  outstanding  defa\ilts  at  the  end  of 
1971  have  been  In  sufficient  numbers  to  war- 
rant special  attention.  At  present,  we  can 
identify  the  following  cities  on  the  basis  of 
default  terminations: 
Boston  (Section  221  BMIR,  rehabilitation). 
Camden  (rent  supplement) . 
Chicago  (Section  221  BMIR) . 
Dallas-Fort   Worth    (selected    projects   In 
several  programs) . 

Detroit  (selected  projects  In  several  pro- 
grams). 

New  York  City  (experimental  rent  supple- 
ment) . 

Seattle  (selected  projects  In  several  pro- 
grams). 
Wichita  (rent  supplement). 
The  defaults  in  Seattle,  Detroit.  Wichita 
and  Dallas-Fort  Worth  stem  In  large  meas- 
ure from  economic  factors,  particularly  cut- 
backs In  the  aerospace  and  related  Indus- 
tries. 

The  default  rate  In  Chicago  and  Boston 
stems  primarily  from  the  failure  of  large 
socially  motivated  Inner-clty  rehabUltatlon 
programs  to  live  up  to  earlier  expectations. 

At  the  end  of  November,  three  additional 
Jurisdictions  reported  outstanding  defaults 
Involving  more  than  1,500  units  In  multi- 
family  projects — Coltimbus,  Indianapolis,  and 
Newark.  These  areas  will  also  be  watched 
closely. 

Press  coverage 
With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  yovir 
question.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  forecast  with 
any  accuracy  the  specific  cities  which  may 
be  expected  to  have  Detroit-like  press  cov- 
erage. This  is  because  the  treatment  of  newi 
seems  to  us  unpredictable — depending  on  in- 
dividual reporters'  Initiative  as  well  as  the 
editorial  policies  of  particular  newspapers 
Generally,  however.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising If  sustained  press  coverage  were  given 
to  the  problem  of  defaults  and  foreclosiu-es, 
at  least  in  some  of  the  cities  mentioned 
above.  This  Is  partictilarly  true  now  because 
newspapers  In  cities  around  the  country  are, 
as   a   result   of   the   In-depth   PhUadelphla 
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press  coverage,  probably  far  more  sensitive  to 
the  default  and  foreclosure  problem  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  been.  Particu- 
larly Intensive  press  coverage  can  be  ex- 
pected in  cities  where  the  problems  of  de- 
fault and  foreclosure  are  concentrated  In 
Inner-clty  areas  experiencing  abandonment, 
where  the  houses  being  defaulted  upon  are 
substandard,  and  where  legal  service  attor- 
neys and  public  interest  law  firms  are  ag- 
gressively pursuing  the  Interest  of  their 
lower-Income  clients. 

QnxsnoN  NO.  4 

Given  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situ- 
ation, what  remedial  actions  does  HUD  con- 
template to  reduce  abuses  that  may  play  a 
role  in  defaults  and  to  ameliorate  as  much  as 
possible  any  adverse  impact  on  low  and  mod- 
erate income  homeowrvers  who  might  face 
foreclosureT  What  will  be  the  effect  of  recent 
Michigan  law  which  reduces  the  redemption 
period  for  vacant  lots  to  thirty  days? 

Much  of  our  effort  to  reduce  abtises  In 
HUD  housing  programs  has,  of  course,  been 
directed  toward  prevention.  These  steps  are 
discussed  In  the  answer  to  Question  No.  6 
Also  more  fully  discussed  In  Question  No.  6, 
among  the  preventive  steps  taken,  has  been 
inci-eased  investigative  activity  to  Identify 
and  deal  with  abuses. 

With  regard  to  remedial  action  directed 
toward  reducing  the  adverse  impact  of  past 
abuses  on  low  and  moderate  income  home- 
owners, we  have  g^lven  primary  attention  to 
the  effective  Implementation  of  our  authority 
under  Section  618(b)  to  correct  or  compen- 
sate owners  of  235  "existing"  houses  for 
structural  or  other  defects  seriously  affecting 
the  livablllty  of  their  homes. 

Regulations  and  instructions  implement- 
ing this  program  were  issued  in  April  of 
1971  and  have  been  periodically  supplemented 
to  Improve  our  efforts  to  assist  ovmers  of 
homes  which  were  improperly  appraised.  Fur- 
ther instructions  are  going  out  shortly  to  em- 
phasize that  our  field  offices  must  give 
prompt  equitable  relief  and  that  the  scope  of 
such  relief  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfac- 
torily compensate  the  owners  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  statute. 

We  have  recently  written  to  Chairman  Pat- 
man,  in  response  to  his  Inquiry,  advising  him 
that  this  Department  would  support  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  limits  for  filing  of  claims 
under  Section  518(b)  In  those  cases  where 
the  mortgage  was  Insured  prior  to  December 
31,  1970.  He  has  indicated  that  he  will  pro- 
pose such  an  extension  and  we  have  advised 
him  that  our  field  offices  will  continue  to 
accept  claims  filed  after  the  Section  518(b) 
deadline,  but  will  postpone  further  action 
until  the  Congress  determines  whether  to 
authorize  an  extension. 

Although  Section  518(b)  Is  our  most  sig- 
nificant authority  for  providing  remedial  as- 
sistance, we  are  also  continuing  to  utilize 
the  long  standing  authority  under  Section 
618(e)  to  provide  assistance  to  homeowners 
of  new  homes  constructed  under  FHA  Inspec- 
tion procedures. 

This  Department  has  recommended  In  pro- 
posed 1971  legislation  the  extension  of  our 
remedial  authority  to  cover  all  existing  hous- 
ing Insured  under  the  relaxed  underwriting 
criteria  applicable  in  declining  urban  areas. 
Our  proposal  would  eliminate  the  present  sit- 
uation in  which  unsubsldlzed  homeowners, 
who  bought  in  declining  urban  areas  under 
FHA  insurance  programs,  are  barred  from 
Section  518(b)  assistance.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  Justify  a  distinction  between 
homeowners  under  the  235  program  and  oth- 
er homeowners  in  deteriorating  urban  areas 
whose  houses  have  serious  defects  which  were 
missed  In  HUD  appraisals  or  inspections.  In 
many  cases,  the  unsubsldlzed  221(d)(2)  or 
203 (b)  homeowner  may  have  no  greater 
available  resources  after  making  his  mort- 
gage payments  than  a  235  homeowner  and, 


thus  is  equally  unable  to  assume  the  burden 
of  correcting  major  defects. 

In  oases  where,  because  of  abuses  or  in- 
suring office  failure  to  follow  underwriting 
procedures,  mortgagors  may  have  purchased 
homes  beyond  their  ability  to  maintain  or 
pay  few,  the  Department  will  use  all  of  its  au- 
thority to  provide  forbearance  relief.  Mort- 
gagees are  often  reminded  of  the  forbear- 
ance and  mortgage  assignment  provisions  in 
the  home  mortgage  Insurance  programs  and 
their  responsibilities  for  prudent  and  humane 
servicing.  Generally,  they  take  the  initiative 
In  working  out  Informal  or  formal  forbear- 
ance arrangements  on  the  basis  of  their  Judg- 
ment on  the  possibility  of  avoiding  fore- 
closure. Only  on  relatively  rare  occasions  have 
home  mortgagors  in  distress  sought  assist- 
ance from  HUD  field  offices.  When  such  assist- 
ance Is  sought — and  we  are  considering  vari- 
ous proposals  which  would  make  It  more  like- 
ly that  hardship  cases  are  brought  to  our  at- 
tention— ^we  have  and  will  contmue  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  assure  that  those 
seeking  forbearance  assistance  receive  all  pos- 
sible consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  part  of  your  question 
concerning  the  new  foreclosure  and  redemp- 
tion law  In  Michigan  applicable  to  abandoned 
properties,  the  effect  should  be  beneficial. 
The  new  law  will  reduce  to  30  days  the  time 
after  foreclosure  sale  In  which  a  mortgagor 
who  has  abandoned  his  home  may  appear 
and  redeem  the  property.  This  will  provide 
a  speedier  way  of  obtaining  control  of  aban- 
doned property  and  may  in  some  cases  assist 
In  reducing  the  impact  of  vandalism  prior 
to  rehabilitation  and  resale.  Vandalism  of  a 
property,  however,  often  occurs  within  days 
after  its  alMindormient.  If  vandalism  Is  to 
be  arrested,  therefore.  It  Is  crucial  that 
knowledge  of  the  abandonment  be  received 
Immediately  In  order  to  permit  quick  board- 
ing-up  of  a  property.  We  are  presently  con- 
sidering several  proposals  to  provide  prompt 
protective  measures  in  the  case  of  an  aban- 
donment, including  the  levying  of  surcharges 
against  the  lender  where  he  fails  to  adequate- 
ly protect  the  property  and  the  authorization 
of  fees  to  mortgagees  or  third  parties  to  per- 
form periodic  property  inspections. 

Whether  or  not  vandalism  is  substantially 
reduced  by  the  new  Michigan  law,  the  prop- 
erty, by  being  more  quickly  rehabilitated 
and  retiuTied  to  use  (or  the  site  cleared  if 
this  is  the  better  course) ,  will  not  contribute 
so  long  to  a  general  air  of  decay  in  a  neigh- 
borhood. We  believe  that  this  will  help  re- 
lieve the  snowballing  effect  that  first  one, 
then  another,  abandoned  property  has  In 
contributing  to  neighborhood  decay. 

QUESTION    NO.    5 

What  preventive  meas7ires  are  being  con- 
sidered by  HUD  to  reverse  the  present  default 
trend?  Do  you  expect  that  these  measures 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  re-affirmation  of 
existing  policies,  institution  of  new  policies 
and/or  adjustments  in  the  existing  housing 
legislation?  What  experience  is  there  to  in- 
dicate the  utility  of  an  intensive  counseling 
program  in  conjunction  toith  home-buying? 

The  first  step  in  default  prevention  is  clear- 
ly to  emphasize  quality  in  the  administration 
of  our  housing  programs.  Only  If  our  case-by- 
case  processing  Ls  effective  can  we  expect  im- 
provement. We  have  already  made  a  number 
of  reforms  in  our  processing  procedures  and 
exp>ect  to  Implement  additional  steps  in  the 
near  future.  At  the  same  time  we  are. 
through  our  newly  decentralized  organiza- 
tion, taking  steps  to  provide  increased  super- 
vision and  review  not  only  in  area  offices  but 
in  our  regional  offices  as  well.  HUD  has  re- 
cently stressed  the  rede  of  regional  offices  in 
providing  careful  supervision  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  prograons.  We  expect  that 
this  strengthened  supervision  together  with 
our  newly  functional Ized  management  struc- 
ture will  provide  a  more  effective  follow 
through. 


A  number  of  the  specific  steps  taken  by 
this  Department  to  reverse  the  present  de- 
fault trend  in  the  cities  are  descrit>ed  below. 
The  larger  problem  of  abandonment  and 
decay  is  addressed  later  in  this  response. 

Selection  criteria  for  subsidized  programs 
Utilizing  the  new  Project  Selection  Criteria 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  Janu- 
ary 7  of  this  year,  we  are  giving  Increased 
emphasis  to  the  screening  of  applications  for 
our  subsidized  programs  to  insure  that  only 
the  best  available  are  funded.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  these  criteria  requires  a  very  thor- 
ough analysis  of  projects,  even  before  feasi- 
bility processing  Is  begun.  Some  of  the  items 
considered  are: 

(1)  the  degree  to  which  the  project  re- 
sponds to  the  most  urgent  needs  for  low 
Income  housing  In  terms  of  number  of  bed- 
rooms and  structure  type; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  minorities  to  live  in 
housing  outside  existing  areas  of  minority 
concentration; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  loca- 
tion avoids  concentration  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing; 

(4)  whether  It  is  located  in  neighborhoods 
containing  adequate  facilities  and  services 
and  accessible  to  Job  opportunities; 

(5)  consistency  with  principles  of  orderly 
growth  and  development  with  particular  at- 
tention given  to  multl-Jurisdictional  ap- 
proaches such  as  metropolitan  development 
plans; 

(6)  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect to  physical  environment  avoiding  adverse 
environmental  conditions,  natural  or  man- 
made; 

(7)  the  ability  of  contractors  to  produce 
quality  housing  and  to  generate  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  minority  workers; 

(8)  provision  for  sound  housing  manage- 
ment such  as  occupancy  plans,  fiscal  con- 
trols, realistic  expense  estimates,  and  plans 
for  maintenance,  tenant-management  rela- 
tions and  social  services. 

This  selection  system  Is  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant management  tool  for  Insuring  that 
Departmental  resources  are  used  to  support 
the  best  possible  projects.  Used  properly  It 
should  enable  us  to  eliminate,  at  the  out- 
set, many  projects  or  conditions  which  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  default  and  foreclosure. 
Homeownership  programs 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  our  homeown- 
ership programs.  Most  of  these  reforms  cover 
both  subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed  housing. 
First,  a  more  careful  screening  of  applicants: 
Instructions  are  being  issued  to  field  offices 
making  clear  that  a  firm  commltmeut  for 
mortagage  insurance  Is  to  be  issued  only 
when  the  mortgage  credit  analysis  Indicates 
that  the  mortgagor  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  mortgrage  obligation  as 
well  as  other  recurring  faihily  needs,  prop- 
erty maintenance,  and  repair  expenses.  Mca« 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  determining 
that  the  prospective  mortgagor  will  not  be 
obligating  himself  to  spending  a  greater 
pwrtion  of  his  income  for  housing  than  he 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry.  Also, 
the  credit  history  of  the  borrower  will  have 
to  indicate  that  he  is  able  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  homebuylng  or  that  counsel- 
ing Is  being  provided  for  that  purpose.  (A 
discussion  of  counseling  is  Included  below.) 

Appraisal  procedures  have  been  strength- 
ened, i>articularly  in  inner-clty  areas.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  thorough  and  realistic 
appraisals.  An  intensive  training  program 
has  been  instituted  for  all  staff  and  fee 
appraisers  handling  inner-city  work.  Sketch 
fioor  plans  and  front  and  rear  photographs 
are  being  required  in  these  areas.  All  ap- 
praisals of  existing  properties  in  such  areas 
receive  a  full  desk  review  and  10%  receive 
an  additional  field  review  Including  an  ad- 
ditional Inspection  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
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the  cominltment.  Appraisal  techniques  have 
been  improved.  We  now  make  a  practice  of 
Identifying  ownership  where  the  seller  is 
not  the  owner -occupant  and  use  a  modified 
co6t  approach  to  appraisal  in  areas  dom- 
inated by  speculator  activity. 

For  existing  properties  the  requirements 
concerning  repairs  to  be  mode  before  com- 
mitment are  being  strengthened.  We  have 
given  particular  attention  to  contractors' 
certifications  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  mechanical  equipment  and  the  struc- 
ture, and  more  careful  inspections  to.  deter- 
mine whether  required  repairs  have  been 
satisfactorily  completed  before  the  property 
Is  sold.  In  Detroit,  and  in  code  enforcement 
areas  in  other  cities,  we  have  instituted  an 
additional  requirement  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance that  city  inspections  be  performed. 
This  procedure  has  provided  an  outside 
check  on  our  own  inspections. 

In  our  implementation  of  Section  518(b) 
■  we  have  required  that  sellers  agree  to  re- 
imburse HUD  for  repairs  made  pursuant  to 
that  section.  In  the  case  of  non-occupant 
sellers,  we  have  required  escrows.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  remedial  effect  noted  in  the 
answer  to  Question  No.  4,  these  procedures 
will  have  a  salutary  effect  in  inducing  pre- 
sale  repairs. 

By  making  a  more  careful  assessment  of 
the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  handle  the 
costs  and  responsibilities  of  homeownershlp 
and  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  serious  defects  or  extensive  maintenance 
problems,  we  should  reduce  defaults  due  to 
the  purchaser's  dissatisfaction  or  the  pur- 
chaser's inability  to  cope  with  the  physical 
or  financial  problems  of  maintenance  re- 
pairs. 

In  addition  to  repairs  which  can  be  made 
to  subsidized  housing  under  the  authority 
of  518(b),  Title  I  regulations  have  been 
changed  to  permit  home  improvement  loans 
to  be  insured  for  homeowners  with  irregu- 
lar Incomes  (but  adequate  credit  back- 
ground). 

Pot  thoee  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Income 
brackets  eligible  as  homebuyers  imder  as- 
sisted programs,  but  not  fully  ready  to  dis- 
charge all  ownership  responsibilities,  the 
Department  will  shift  the  emphasis  from 
immediate  purchase  to  purchase  under  the 
recently  developed  Turnkey  in  and  rv  pro- 
grams, using  local  public  agencies.  This  has 
9  the  advantage  of  providing  subsidies  through 
the  supervision  of  a  govenunentaJ  entity 
which  has  public  responsibility  for  assuring 
that  the  objectives  are  being  carried  out. 
Under  these  programs  initially,  tiie  occu- 
pants are  not  given  title  to  their  dwellings. 
Instead  they  are  given  the  owxjrtunlty  and 
the  right  to  purchase  them  for  the  unpaid 
balance  when  they  can  affcn-d  to  do  so.  Dur- 
ing this  period  they  are  called  "homebuy- 
ers" and  have  lease-purchase  agreements  pro- 
tected  by  the  annual  contributions  contract 
with  HUD.  These  programs  provide  incentive 
to  the  families  in  the  form  of  optportxinltiee 
to  eventually  own  the  dwelling  units  in 
which  they  live  as  well  as  cash  Incentives 
for  maintaining  their  dwellings  while  rec- 
ognizing that  until  the  family  is  fully  able 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  flnancmg, 
taxes,  insxirance,  utilities,  maintenance  and 
replacements  Including  reserves),  homeown- 
ershlp may  neither  be  good  for  the  well-being 
of  the  family  nor  good  for  the  continued 
well-being  of  the  house  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Multifamily  housing 
In  addition  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Project  Selection  Criteria  for  subsidized  mul- 
Ufamlly  projects,  we  have  Instituted  a  num- 
ber of  other  reforms  directed  to  reducing 
the  default  and  foreclosure  rate  on  all  mul- 
tifamily projects. 

We  have  initiated  a  much  tighter  feasibil- 
ity analysis  of  applications  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  management.  New  directives  re- 
quire a  careful  examination  of  operating  ex- 
pense estimates  to  insure  that  they  are  ade- 


quate. A  management  plan  is  being  required 
from  each  sponsor  at  the  feeslbillty  stage. 
The  management  agreement  is  to  be  checked 
and  analyzed  to  insure  that  the  fees  are 
adequate  to  do  the  Job.  The  rent-up  pro- 
cedures of  owners  are  being  closely  examined 
with  an  eye  to  the  utilization  of  rent  sup- 
plements to  avoid  excessive  rent  for  lower 
Inoome  tenants.  We  have  also  directed  that 
particular  attention  be  given  to  utility  costs 
and  property  taxes  to  make  sure  that  the 
estimates  are  realistic  and  accurate  before 
a  commitment  Is  issued.  Supplementing  these 
efforts,  we  have  initiated  a  process  for  cer- 
tifying managing  agents  who  will  service 
multifamily  projects  and  requiring  sponsors 
to  have  managing  agents  Involved  in  project 
development  from  the  feasibility  stage. 

In  addition  to  insisting  on  more  careful 
attention  to  management  at  an  early  stage 
In  processing  we  are  taking  other  steps  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  projects,  particu- 
larly 236 : 

( 1 )  Closer  coordination  with  the  Sponsor's 
architect  during  the  design  stage  and  better 
architectural  oversight  during  construction; 

(2)  Project  design  emphasizing  long  term 
marketability,  without  unnecessary  luxury 
so  that  costs  are  not  excessive; 

(3)  More  complete  rehabilitation  work 
specifications; 

(4)  Proper  development  and  use  of  cost 
data  banks  for  better  cost  estimation; 

(5)  Stronger  credit  analysis  of  sponsors 
and  tighter  controls  over  mortgage  funds 
d\iring  construction. 

We  have  also  corrected  a  problem  arising 
after  construction  by  permitting  Interest  re- 
duction payments  to  be  made  during  the 
rent-up  period  after  completion  of  construc- 
tion and  prior  to  final  endorsement  for  In- 
surance. Delays  In  complying  with  cost  cer- 
tification and  other  legal  and  administrative 
requirements,  after  all  Interest  allowed  in 
the  mortgage  for  the  construction  period  had 
been  used,  made  this  step  necessary;  rentals 
during  this  period  are  based  on  Section  236 
Interest  assistance  payments  being  made  by 
HUD  and  thus  were  Inadequate  to  meet  debt 
service  without  assistance. 

Enforcement  activities 
As  brlefiy  noted  in  response  to  Question  No. 
4,  the  Department  has  taken  several  steps  In 
the   mortgage   Insurance   programs   to   curb 
abuses  which  may  lead  to  defaults. 

In  1971,  the  Department  substantially  In- 
creased its  investigation  of  abuses  by  partic- 
ipants In  the  mortgage  Insurance  programs. 
The  number  of  Investigations  conducted  by 
the  HUD  Office  of  Investigation  or  by  the  FBI 
(initiated  by  the  Department)  Increased  from 
532  in  1970  to  1136  in  1971.  In  the  same  period 
of  time  the  number  of  persons  or  organiza- 
tions debarred  from  participation  In  the 
mortgage  Insurance  programs  pursuant  to 
Section  512  of  the  National  Housing  Act  In- 
creased from  53  to  68.  This  activity  occurred 
largely  in  the  single  family  mortgage  Insur- 
ance program. 

In  the  multifamily  mortgage  insurance 
programs,  we  continue  to  conduct  a  central 
office  review  of  the  Department's  previous 
experience  with  sponsors,  mortgagors,  con- 
tractors, consultants  and  packagers.  Because 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  manage- 
ment function  in  multifamily  projects,  we 
have  recently  added  management  agents  to 
the  parties  subject  to  such  review.  When  the 
review  discloses  adverse  information  relating 
to  the  previous  participation  of  these  parties, 
a  new  project  Is  not  approved  with  respect  to 
their  participation,  or  approval  is  withheld 
untu  the  problem  is  satisfactorily  resolved. 
In  1971  the  participation  of  26  persons  or 
organizations  was  disapproved  because  of 
adverse  information  and  approval  was  with- 
held on  114  persons  pending  resolution  of 
problems  In  existing  projects. 

In  1972.  we  expect  to  step  up  enforcement 
activity.  In  particular,  we  have  plans  to  in- 
clude as  reasons  for  debarment  certain  kick- 
backs paid  by  mortgagees  as  well  as  the  un- 


authorized and  unwarranted  use  of  phrases 
like  "FHA  Approved."  We  also  expect  that 
new  procedures  for  inspections  and  repairs 
should  permit  effective  enforcefent  action 
against  Improper  certification  by  repairmen. 
Counseling  experience 

The  counseling  program  has  been  operated 
with  volunteer  agencies  with  varying  pro- 
grams of  counseling.  The  Department  does 
not  have  hard  statistical  data  on  the  effects 
of  this  counseling.  However,  we  expect  to 
carefully  evaluate  a  new,  more  standardized 
program  for  purchasers  under  Section  235 
and  Section  237,  which  has  been  initiated  in 
fifteen  cities  (Including  Detroit).  The  new 
program  provides  for  payment  of  a  fee  that 
will  be  negotiated  but  cannot  exceed  $100  for 
each  counseled  applicant  obtaining  HUD- 
FHA  mortgage  insurance.  The  fee  is  to  be 
withheld  from  the  sales  proceeds  at  time  of 
settlement — it  U  not  to  be  paid  by  the  home- 
buyer. 

Counseling  agency  contracts  with  HUD  re- 
quire them  to  screen  all  applicants  for  Sec- 
tion 235  and  237  programs  referred  to  them 
by  HUD  and  to  individually  structure  a  coun- 
seling program  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  each  applicant.  Depending  on  the  appli- 
cant, counseling  will  Include  information  on 
finances,  housing  selection,  purchase  proce- 
dures, and  property  maintenance.  The  agen- 
cies will  also  provide  referrals  to  other  com- 
munity services.  Post-occupancy  counseling 
will  be  made  available,  as  needed. 

These  efforts  should  provide  some  statis- 
tical evidence  of  the  effect  of  counseling  on 
defaults  and  eventual  foreclosures.  If  the  pro- 
gram proves  effective  we  will  consider  ex- 
pansion to  Include  other  homeownershlp  pro- 
grams for  low  and  moderate  income  families 
and  to  provide  such  assistance  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

Other  housing  policies  for  1972 

In  1972  we  expect  to  give  particular  em- 
phasis to  insistence  on  quality  production  in 
subsidized  multifamily  programs.  Quality 
will  be  an  Important  control  factor  on  subsi- 
dized processing.  In  order  to  emphasize  qual- 
ity the  Fiscal  Year  1973  budget  request  for 
236  has  been  limited  to  $150  million  of  con- 
tract authority  as  compared  to  $200  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

In  addition  to  Insisting  on  quality  our- 
selves, we  are  preparing  a  consumer  education 
program  to  help  homebuyers  and  renters  look 
out  for  themselves.  We  will  attempt  to  reach 
buyers  and  renters  in  the  conventional  mar- 
ket, as  well  as  those  using  HUD  programs.  TV 
spots,  as  well  as  written  material,  are  being 
prepared  to  Implement  this  effort.  A  con- 
certed effort  will  be  made  to  educate  the 
pubUc  about  the  potential  pitfalls  of  pur- 
chasing housing. 

In  light  of  our  experience  In  moving  into 
full-scale  production  without  adequate  test- 
ing of  complex  subsidy  programs,  we  will 
begin  carefully  testing  other  approaches  to 
meeting  the  nation's  hoiising  needs.  We  ex- 
pect to  give  particular  attention  to  studying 
housing  allowances  as  a  technique  for  pro- 
viding an  efficient  and  equitable  approach  to 
subsidizing  low  income  families.  We  also  plan 
to  look  closely  at  the  Section  23  leasing  pro- 
gram as  a  tool  for  Improving  the  quality  of 
the  existing  housing  stock. 

Detroit  "early-warning  system" 

With  research  funds,  HUD  is  sponsoring 
the  development  of  a  computerized  "early- 
warning  system"  on  defaults  of  FHA-lnsured 
homes  which  wUl  be  Immediately  Installed  In 
the  Detroit  Area  Office  where  the  proUem  Is 
severe.  The  computerized  information  sys- 
tem, which  will  consist  of  a  comprehensive 
list  of  properties  in  default  and  their  loca- 
tion, will  enable  the  Detroit  Office  to  take 
timely  and  effective  remedial  actions,  such 
as  mortgagor  counseling  and  assisting  lend- 
ers in  providing  relief  to  homeowners,  to  re- 
duce EUD  acquisition  of  such  properties. 
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Realinement  of  department  staff 

The  Department  is  presently  planning  to 
deploy  additional  staff  now  assigned  in  our 
Regional  and  Headquarters  Offices  to  Area 
and  Insuring  Offices  where  they  are  needed 
the  most  to  Improve  oui  program  delivery, 
particularly  In  the  bousing  programs.  A 
Management/Manpower  Review  Team  has 
been  used  to  identify  areas  where  additional 
deployment  of  staff  can  be  made  from  these 
offices  to  the  field.  The  over-all  objective  is  to 
increase  the  staff  in  our  Area  and  Insuring 
Office  by  at  least  400  positions  before  the  end 
of  this  Fiscal  Year. 

Metropolitan  solutions  to  metropolitan 
problems 

At  the  same  time  we  are  working  to  im- 
prove our  housing  programs,  we  must  deal 
with  the  broader  problems  of  ovir  cities. 
These  problems — ^the  problems  of  crime,  un- 
employment, drugs,  declining  tax  base,  in- 
adequate public  services,  poor  quality  educa- 
tion, disinvestment,  and  the  general  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  economic  and  social  vitality 
of  an  area — cannot  be  cured  by  housing  pro- 
grams alone.  If  these  problems  are  not  faced 
and  dealt  with,  the  result  is  widespread 
withdrawal  from  our  central  cities  by  private 
investors  and  private  leadership. 

On  a  neighborhood  level,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Detroit  and  other  cities,  the  result  is 
abandonment — empty  homes,  apartments 
and  stores.  The  causes  leading  to  the  loss  of 
confidence  and  disinvestment  which  result 
m  abandonment,  are  complex  and  interde- 
pendent. It  is  clear  that  effective  lasting  re- 
medies must  be  mutually  supportive.  The 
strategy  for  attacking  these  problems  cannot 
be  dictated  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  but 
must  be  developed  by  the  leaders  and  resi- 
dents of  our  metropolitan  areas  who  are  most 
directly  involved.  Only  in  this  way  can  a 
concentrated,  coordinated  response  be  devel- 
oped and  a  scatter-gun,  band-aid  approach 
avoided. 

We  have  already  taken  steps  at  HUD  to  en- 
covirage  such  an  approach.  This  year  we 
grouped  all  of  the  community  development 
programs  under  one  Assistant  Secretary  to 
promote  better  coordination  of  HUD  assist- 
ance. To  Implement  this  coordinated  ap- 
proach, the  Department  has  already  begun 
encouraging  localities  to  prepare  their  own 
annual  plans  for  coordlnatied  conununity  de- 
velopment. On  the  basis  of  these  plans  HUD 
has  already  entered  Into  agreements  with  six- 
teen localities  covering  a  full  range  of  hous- 
ing and  community  development  projects  for 
the  year.  On  the  basis  of  these  "Annual  Ar- 
rangements" both  the  Department  and  the 
local  conmaunity  reach  agreement  on  com- 
mitment to  a  specific  set  of  priorities. 

We  have  also  turned  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram around  to  increase  the  capacity  of  state 
and  local  officials  to  set  their  own  priorities 
and  strategies  for  dealing  with  their  prob- 
lems. As  a  major  step  to  encourage  respon- 
sible local  action,  we  have  introduced 
"planned  variations",  p  two-year  demonstra- 
tion program  giving  20  cities  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  model  cities  funds.  Sixteen 
of  these  cities  are  able  to  use  the  model  cities 


approach  on  a  city-wide  rather  than  Just  a 
neighborhood  basis.  This  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness can  readily  be  adapted  to  a  metropolitan 
attack  on  the  causes  of  abandonment. 

This  Department,  of  course,  does  not  have 
all  of  the  answers  or  all  of  the  resources  to 
combat  these  problems.  In  addition  to  the 
tools  available  to  HUD,  however,  other  Fed- 
eral Departments  have  programs  which  can 
be  utilized  in  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
these  problems.  The  recent  action  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  making  available  funds 
to  fight  inner-city  crime  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  federal  effort  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  is  closely  associated  with 
neighborhood  abandonment. 

There  Is  no  single  solution  to  the  array  of 
problems  leading  to  neighborhood  abandon- 
ment. The  problems  in  each  of  our  metro- 
politan areas — although  having  common  ele- 
ments— ^may  have  to  be  approached  different- 
ly. We  have,  therefore,  contracted  for  a 
variety  of  research  studies — some  of  which 
have  already  been  completed — In  order  to 
gain  better  understanding  and  clearer  per- 
spective of  the  process  of  neighborhood 
abandonment.  We  are  also  designing  a  pro- 
gram of  experiments  which  will  be  carried 
out  in  several  cities  to  test  means  of  prevent- 
ing neighborhood  abandonment.  We  recog- 
nize that  a  neighborhood  strategy  in  an  area 
characterized  by  extreme  decay  and  wide- 
spread abandonment  must  be  different  from 
that  directed  toward  a  neighborhood  where 
blight  is  only  threatened.  It  is  in  the  latter 
neighborhoods  that  we  have  oxir  greatest 
leverage  and  opportunity  to  alter  the  pattern 
of  contagious  spread  of  blight. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  the  experimental  pro- 
gram on  prevention  of  abandonment,  that 
those  neighborhoods  that  are  Just  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  trouble  can  be  Identified  and 
that  a  combination  of  actions  can  be  initi- 
ated which  will  keep  them  from  becoming 
badly  deteriorated.  This  is  an  effort  of  con- 
servation, emphasizing  prevention  of  decay 
over  correction.  A  combination  of  neighbor- 
hood actions  has  to  be  designed  to  restore 
confidence  in  that  neighborhood:  confidence 
on  the  part  of  families  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  move  in  or  out,  confidence  on  the 
part  of  potential  investors  and  financial  in- 
stitutions that  there  Is  still  a  reasonable  re- 
tiirn  on  Investment  to  be  made  In  the  area. 

Steps  have  to  be  taken  to  restore  this  con- 
fidence while  there  is  still  enough  of  it  left  to 
work  with.  This  Implies  working  In  threat- 
ened neighborhoods  before  crime  and  vanda- 
lism have  Increased  greatly,  before  commer- 
cial vitality  Is  sapped,  before  lending  institu- 
tions have  decided  not  to  make  further  loans 
in  the  area,  before  economically  mobile  fam- 
ilies decide  to  move  and  before  there  has 
been  an  irreversible  erosion  of  the  quality  of 
the  public  services.  We  are  working  on  the 
premise  that  intervention  in  a  few  key  ele- 
ments can  have  a  major  effect  on  the  confi- 
dence of  some  of  the  major  groups  Involved, 
the  financiers,  the  mobile  middle-class,  and 
the  city  government  Itself. 

Where  the  abandonment  process  is  already 
well  under  way  HUD  also  has  tools  to  assist 
local    leaders    seeking    corrective    measures. 


Redevelopment  of  large  areas  is  possible 
through  the  annual  renewal  program  known 
as  the  Neighborhood  Development  Program 
(NDP) .  Municipalities  may  be  provided  funds 
to  assemble  vacant  parcels,  demolish  build- 
ings, install  public  improvements,  relocate 
families  and  business  and  write  down  land 
costs  to  redevelopers.  New  land  uses,  includ- 
ing new  housing,  space  for  commerce  and 
industry,  parks  and  cultural  Institutions  are 
often  the  only  remedy  available  to  cure  the 
Ulness  of  neighborhoods  affected  by  aban- 
donment. Grants  for  virban  parks  and  neigh- 
borhood facilities  have  permitted  some  cities 
to  replace  vacant  structures  with  green 
spaces  or  community  service  centers  that 
can  contribute  to  a  revitallzation  of  the  area. 
Other  Federta  agencies  also  have  programs 
which  can  contribute  to  these  efforts. 

We  have  begun  to  call  meetings  in  several 
key  metropolitan  areas — Boston,  Detroit, 
PhUadelphla,  St.  Louis  and  Wilmington  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  available  resources  and  leadership  can 
be  applied  In  a  more  effectively  metropKDlltan 
approach.  The  Idea  is  to  arouse  an  awareness 
that  living  or  having  one's  business  In  the 
suburbs  does  not  provide  Immunization 
against  the  rapid  deterioration  of  core  areas. 
These  meetings  will  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  the  action  to  be  taken  can  be  based 
on  Joint  federal,  state,  metropolitan -wide, 
public  and  private  effort,  or  whether  It  must 
for  the  immediate  futiire  be  limited  to  fed- 
eral and  central  city  action. 

The  Department  will  not  be  bringing  to 
these  meetings  any  ready-made  HUD  plan, 
nor  any  other  Qovemment-agency  plan.  The 
puriHDse  Is  rather  to  make  government  and 
private  leadership,  at  all  levels,  aware  of 
their  options  and  of  the  various  approaches 
which  are  available  for  dealing,  on  a  metro- 
politan basis,  with  the  problems  associated 
with  Inadequate  transportation,  education. 
Jobs  and  housing,  as  well  as  such  problems  as 
pollution,  drugs  and  crime. 

We  will  Invite  the  governors,  the  mayors 
of  the  suburbs  and  the  central  cities  as  well 
as  county  and  area-wide  officials  and  repre- 
sentative private  leadership.  We  have  also  In- 
vited key  officials  from  other  Federal  Depart- 
ments whose  responsibilities  Include  pro- 
grams addressed  to  the  social,  economic  and 
physical  problems  of  the  cities.  We  hope 
through  these  meetings  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  creation  of  a  metropolitan 
strategy. 

This  will  be  a  time  for  decision  making. 
Government  and  private  leaders  at  the  state 
and  local  level  will  have  the  option  of  invok- 
ing the  various  Federal  programs  available 
to  solving  metroix>lltan  problems  on  a  metro- 
politan basis — or — continue  to  approach 
these  problems  iislng  the  existing  network 
of  fragmented  local  government  bodies.  The 
Department  is  prepared  to  devote  additional 
resources  where  promising  possibilities  de- 
velop for  a  metropolitan  approach  to  these 
problems.  It  is  clearly  a  choice  which  must 
be  made  at  the  local  level.  That  is  why  we 
have  called  these  the  TOP  meetings — Tbe 
Option  Process. 


FHA  MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT,  ALL  SECTIONS,  1960-71 

[Number  of  dwelling  unitsi 


Insurance 
written 

Cumulative 

Insurance 

written 

Default  terminations  ■ 

Cumulative  default  terminations 

In  serious 

default' 

Year 

Insurance 
in  force 

Number 

As  a  percent  of 
Insurance  in 

force  at  begin- 
ning of  year 

Number 

As 

a  percent  of 

cumulative 

insurance 

written 

Number 

As  a  percent  of 

Insurance  in 
force 

1971J 

207,149 

1,796,737 
1,589.588 
1.388,928 
1.307.559 
1.231.364 
1.190.402 
1,157.588 
1.120  638 
1,066,390 
1.013,046 
948.912 
890.389 

1,190.000 
1.054,029 
880. 080 
813,534 
760,  420 
738, 503 
755.675 
757,  494 
756,895 
751,578 
718,730 
691,857 

14, 872 
5,348 
2,416 

10,038 
9.418 

17.528 

10,726 
9,457 

10.817 
6,054 
7.773 

10.  425 

1.41 
.61 

i:i 

La 

2. 32 

fci 
l.4« 

174. 464 

159,592 

154, 244 

151.828 

141.  790 

132,372 

114.844 

104,118 

94.661 

83.844 

77,990 

70,017 

9.71 
10.04 
11.06 
11.56 
11.47 
11.08 
9.89 
9.28 
8.88 
8.28 
8.29 
7.86 

33.000 
15.813 

4,950 

7,101 
14.299 
12,480 
12,851 
13,246 
11,460 

8.368 
10.110 

3,7Sl 

2.77 

1970 

1969 ■■ 

1968. ■;        : 

1%7 . 

1966 

1965. 

.....              200,660 

81,369 

76,19b 

40,962 
.....                32,814 
,.-.                    36  950 

1.50 
.56 
'.87 
1.88 
1.69 
1.70 

1964 

54  248 

1.75 

1963 . 

53  344 

1.51 

1962 

64  134 

1.11 

1961 ::.::". 

58  523 

1  41 

I960 ■" 

'                        49  101 

55 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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FHA  SEC.  207  MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN,  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT,  1960-71 


9"' 15,429 

}|2 15,890 

?« 1,210 

1568 616 

967 1,910 

96f 3,912 

1965 7,414 

}*H »«.310 

1963 23,902 

1962 27,061 

1961 23,302 

I960 19,447 


265.366 
249. 937 
234.047 
232, 837 
232.  221 
230.311 
226.  399 
212,089 
197,779 
173,877 
150.  575 
131,128 


157,000 
152,953 
140, 659 
141,31ii 
145,814 
148.060 
152.253 
152, 131 
147,072 
127.801 
104,  224 
82,558 


956 

0.63 

846 

.60 

495 

..35 

2,812 

1.94 

2,788 

1.88 

4.365 

3.04 

2,336 

1.54 

3,916 

2.66 

2,680 

2.10 

1.300 

1.25 

1,805 

2.19 

1,754 

2.68 

34.042 
33.086 
32.240 
31.745 
28. 933 
26. 145 
21,510 
19, 174 
15.258 
12, 578 
11,478 
9,473 


12.83 

13.24 

13.78 

13.63 

12.46 

11.35 

9.50 

9.04 

7.45 

7.23 

7.41 

7.22 


2,000 
1,650 
807 
1,003 
5,055 
4,0J1 
3,5»8 
3,003 
4,408 
1,399 
1,707 
1,356 


1.27 
1.08 
.57 
.71 
3.48 
2.72 
2.34 
1.97 
3.00 
1.09 
1.64 
1.64 


FHASEC.221MR  MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS.  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT.  1960-71 

[Number  of  dwelling  units] 


Year 


InsurarKe 
written 


Cumulative 

insurance 

written 


Insurance 
in  force 


Default  terminations ' 

As  a  percent  of 

insurance  in 

force  at  begin- 

Number         ning  of  year 


Cumulative  default  terminations 

As  a  percent  of 

cumulative 

insurance 

Number  written 


In  serious  default  > 


As  a  percent  of 

insurance  in 

Number  force 


1971' 73,947  188,917  159,000                  3  367                    115                  o  b?o                    tin                   k  «« 

9M 2,456  10879  6  767                      190                    lilo                  2'842                  26'?2                   ^'fla 

{IS:::::::::::;:::::::::::::::  i.gf  \:^  ^|g^           ^^         ^^gf           'i-          i||           ^ 

FHA  SEC.  221D3  BMR  MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  INStJRANCE  WRITTEN,  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT,  1960-71 

|r;;;;E;;;;;;;EE;  11  ill  m     i      ^     li      n     li 

1:::::;:;;:;;::;::::;:;;::;:  gSf?  'ffS  'fiS          "          "'          li           ■           ^ 

S::::::::;::;:::;:::::;::;::  1|  IHH         SS ?A ,"¥         '1           :«         1:1 

}96« 14,507  27,390  26  906                       484                     376                       484                     in                       IS 

963 8.696  12,883                 12,883 *                     **                    '■"                     J^ 

}962 3.867  4,187                  4  187 *** 

{961 320  320                       320 "        


1971' 190 

1970 •  170 

1969 348 

1968 1,242 

1967 869 

}955 1.724 

1965 4,603 

J964 5.903 

963 7.743 

1962-' 8.836 

}961 5,760 

I960 3,041 


FHASEC^31  MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT,  1960-71 


40,636 
40, 446 
40. 276 
39. 928 
38.686 
37. 817 
36.093 
31,  490 
25.  587 
17.844 
9.008 
3,248 


23. 200 
24, 193 
24.315 
24,  C49 
26.463 
27. 472 
31. 410 
38. 923 
24.909 
17.  844  . 

9.008  . 

3.  248  . 


489 

192 

82 

3,382 

1,878 

5,159 

1,921 

1,864 

405 


2.02 
.79 
.34 
12.78 
6.84 
16.42 
6.64 
7.48 
2.27 


15, 372 
14,883 
14, 691 
14,609 
11,227 
9,349 
4,190 
2,269 
405 


37.83 
36.80 
36.48 
36.59 
29.02 
24.72 
11.61 
7.21 
1.58 


200 

732 

275 

315 

2,  MS 

2.452 

4.144 

2.537 

S3S 

631 

74 


FHA  SEC.  232  MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT,  1960-7  1 


1971  >. 
1970^ 
19G9.. 
1968.. 
1967.. 
1966.. 
1965.. 
1964.. 
1963.. 
1962... 
1961... 
1960... 


9,900 
12.  785 
10.  691 
8.522 
4,952 
5,806 
6.299 
8,747 
9,677 
6,635 
1,630 
171 


85, 815 

75, 915 

63, 130 

52,  439 

43.917 

38,965 

33. 159 

26.860 

18.113 

8.436 

1.801 

171 


72. 900 
67, 681 
55. 973 
46.761 
38. 905 
34.  796 
30. 573 
25.658 
17.  838 

8,436  . 

1,801 
171  . 


1,635 
447 


4.34 


332 
728 
850 
745 
50 


.95 
2.38 
3.31 
4.18 

.59 


4,787 
3,152 
2,705 
2,705 
2,705 
2,373 
1.645 
795 
SO 


5.58 
4.15 
4.28 
5.16 
6.16 
6.09 
4.97 
2.96 
.28 


2.000 

2.350 

216 

447 

IS 

709 
331 

300 
75 


FHA  SEC.  236  MULTIFAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS.  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT    1969-71 


1971  «. 
1970... 
1969... 


100, 557 

112,232 

11,799 


224,  588 

124, 031 

11,799 


1,969 


1.59 


fls's^                   '•'"                     »:>9                   1.969                     0.88  5,300 

11,' 799  .'.".'.'.\\\'.\".".'.'.".'.'.".".".'.".'.".".*.' **' 


Note:  No  date  prior  to  1969  (new  program). 

» "Oe<auU  iMiaiMtiOM"  an  mortpges  foreciOMd  or  assigned  to  HUD  SecreUiy. 


s  "Serious  defaulb"  for  project  mortgages  are  those  in  areas  lor  60  days  or  more. 
» Figures  for  1971  are  preliminary. 


3.33 
1.77 
.49 
1.54 
3.64 
2.78 
17.22 
2.19 
6.92 
3.35 
6.07 
1.95 


9.71 
4.18 
1.(0 
3.36 
2.91 
2.42 
1.12 

La 

ITS 


ai6 

3.03 
LU 
LSI 

MlTS 
IB 

IS.I9 
177 
1« 
3.54 
.82 


2.74 

147 

.39 

.96 

.26 

2.« 

2.32 

1.29 

1.68 

.99 


2.52 
.68 
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FHA  HOME  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRIHEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS.  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT,  ALL  SECTIONS:  1960-71 

(Number  of  mortgages] 


Yaar 


insurance 
written 


Cumulative 

insurance 

written 


Insurance 
in  force 


Default  terminations  > 

As  a  percent  of 

insurance  in 

force  at  begin- 

Number         ning  of  year 


Cumulative  default  terminations 


In  serious  default  > 


Number 


As  a  percent  of 

cumulative 

insurance 

written 


Number 


As  a  percent  of 

insurance  in 

tore* 


1971' 608,166  10,841,960  5,352,000 

1970 471,981  9,965,368  5,067,933 

1969 453,676  9,493,387  4,792,523 

1968 425,339  9.039.711  4.573.459 

1967 395.814  8.614,372  4,401,885 

1966 421,756  8,218,558  4,250,061 

1965 537,851  7,796,802  4,090,458 

1964 490,045  7,258,951  3,860,913 

1963 412,779  6,768,906  3,643,981 

1962 395,808  6,356,127  3,476,596 

1961 368,561  5,960,319  3.297.421 

I960 366.213  5,591,758  3,093,034 


34,902 
31,095 
27, 701 
36,098 
45,  260 
48,726 
46,033 
41,986 
37,  518 
30,994 
20, 724 
7,914 


a69 

.65 

.61 

.92 

Lg6 

L19 

L19 

LIS 

L14 

.94 

.67 

.28 


450,743 
415,841 
384,746 
357, 045 
320, 947 
275, 687 
226,  %1 
180. 928 
138, 943 
101,  425 
74,909 
50,909 


4.16 

123,600 

4.17 

93,005 

4.05 

70, 832 

3.95 

61,604 

3.73 

63.184 

3.35 

60,368 

2.91 

64,018 

2.49 

59,611 

2.05 

51.551 

1.60 

46.186 

1.26 

40.713 

.91 

26.850 

2.31 
1.84 
1.48 
1.35 
1.44 
1.42 
1.57 
1.54 
L41 
1.33 
1.23 
.87 


FHA  SEC.  203  HOME  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN,  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT.  1960-71 


1971 » 332,495  8.706,680  4.400.000 

1970 273,946  8,374,185  4,270,264 

1969 341,518  8,100,239  4,162,713 

1968 371.123  7.758.721  4,021.422 

1967 351.398  7,387.598  3,866,836 

1966 368,687  7,036,200  3,724,696 

1965 457,373  6,667,513  3,584,655 

1964 424,896  6,210,140  3,399,793 

1963 365,707  5,785,244  3,214,687 

1962 354,141  5,419,537  3,063,888 

1961 340,345  5,065,374  2,896,288 

1960 333,107  4,725,029  2,697,106 


18,705 
21,783 
21, 255 
28, 822 
35, 970 
38, 744 
37, 759 
34, 835 
31, 909 
25.330 
16,846 
5,763 


0.44 

334, 842 

.52 

316, 137 

.S3 

294, 354 

.75 

273,099 

.97 

244,  277 

1.08 

208,307 

1.11 

169,  563 

1.08 

131,804 

1.04 

96,969 

.87 

65,060 

.62 

43, 569 

.23 

23,879 

3.85 
3.78 
3.63 
3.52 
3.31 
2.96 
2.54 
2.12 
1.68 
1.20 
.86 
.51 


84,700 
72,097 
60.368 
54,380 
55.294 
52, 520 
55,343 
52,789 
45, 181 
40,592 
34,799 
22,490 


1.92 
1.69 
1.45 
1.35 
1.43 
1.41 
1.54 
L55 
1.41 
1.32 
L20 
.83 


FHA  SEC.  221(dX2)  HOME  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN,  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT.  1960-71 


1971  • 115,407  551,931  460,000 

1970 78,131  436,524  373,080 

1969 72,143  358,393  308,236 

1968 40,406  286,250  248,334 

1967 30,535  245,844  217,938 

1966 35.764  215,309  196,065 

1965 55,327  179,545  167,003 

1964 42,899  124,218  116,224 

1963 28,819  81,319  76,238 

1962 23,201  52,500  49.250 

1961 7,383  29,299  27,597 

I960 9,241  21,918  21,448 


9,492 
6,710 
4,644 
4.591 
5.315 
4.714 
3,547 
2,465 
1,712 
1,485 
1,296 
400 


2.54 
2.18 
1.87 
2.11 
2.71 
2.82 
3.05 
3.23 
3.48 
5.38 
6.04 
3.17 


46,327 

36,835 

30,125 

25,481 

20,890 

15, 575 

10,861 

7,314 

4,849 

3,137 

1.806 

466 


8.39 
8.44 
8.41 
8.90 
8.50 
7.23 
6.05 
5.89 
5.96 
5.98 
6.16 
2.04 


26,000 
15, 919 
8,506 
5,282 
5,158 
4,646 
4,154 
2,257 
1,648 
1,287 
1,205 
835 


5.65 
4.27 
2.76 
2.13 
2.37 
2.37 
2.49 
L94 
2.16 
2.61 
4.37 
3.89 


FHA  SEC.  235(1)  HOME  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS,  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT,  1968-71 


19711. 
1970.. 
1969.. 
1968.. 


144,926 

105,229 

25,574 

39 


275,768 

130,842 

25,613 

39 


265,000 

129,608 

25,571 

39 


5,766 

1,771 

41 


4.45 
4.58 


6,978 

1,212 

41 


2.53 
.93 
.16 


11,300 

2,536 

140 


4.26 
1.96 
.55 


FHA  SEC.  223e  HOME  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  WRITTEN.  DEFAULT  TERMINATIONS  AND  MORTGAGES  IN  DEFAULT.  1968-70  AND  1ST  6  MONTHS  OF  1971 


1971 » 

1970 

1969 

1968 


10, 644 

27,  694 

38, 814 

7,014 


84,166 

73,522 

45,828 

7,014 


80,302 

71,200 

45, 578 

7,014 


1,335 

2,086 

25 


4.S 
.36 


3,446 

2,111 

25 


4.09 

2.87 

.05 


'  Default  terminations  are  mortgages  foreclosed  or  assigned  to  HUD  Secretary. 
'  Serious  defaults  for  home  mortgages  are  those  in  arrears  for  90  days  or  mora. 
'  Figures  for  1971  are  preliminary. 

*  Data  not  significant 

•  1st  6  monttis  only. 

I 


•  Percentage  based  on  6-months  period  not  comparable. 
'  Not  available. 


riote:  Above  figures  are  included  in  data  presented  on  home  mortgage  tables  covering  operations 
under  other  programs.  *^ 


THE  DOCK  STRIKE 

Mr.  C<X>PER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  of 
President  Nixon  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 2. 1972,  asking  for  emergency  legis- 
lation to  halt  the  dock  strike  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  immediately  hold  hearings  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
tect the  people  and  the  security  of  our 
country  against  this  type  of  trans- 
portation strike  which  proceeded  with- 
out true  collective  bargaining.  I  have 
served  5  years  on  the  Labor  Committee 
and  I  know  that  legislation  can  be  con- 
sidered and  enacted  If  we  wUl  do  our 
fluty. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Messaob  of  Prxsidemt  Nixon 
To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

As  the  dock  strike  on  the  West  Coast  con- 
tinues to  Impose  a  cruel  and  intolerable  bur- 
den upon  the  American  people.  I  appeal  once 
again  to  the  Congress  for  emergency  action 
to  end  these  transportation  disputes. 

There  are  now  two  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress dealing  with  transportation  stoppages, 
and  immediate  action  is  urgently  required  on 
both: 
— a  J.  Resolution  187,  which  would  quickly 
halt  the  West  Coast  strike  and  lead  to  a 
fair  and  early  settlement  under  binding 
arbitration. 
— And    the    Crippling    Strikes    Prevention 
Act,  S.  660,  which  would  grant  the  execu- 


tive branch  sufficient  authority  so  that 
future  disruptions  In  the  tratisportation 
industry  could  be  averted. 
The  American  public  is  rightly  frustrated 
today  by  the  Inaction  of  Congress  in  ending 
the  West  Coast  strike.  Some  crops  are  rotting 
while  others  are  stalled  in  their  blna,  export 
customers  are  looking  for  more  dependable 
trading  partners,   and  jobs  and  businesses 
are  threatened  with  extinction.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  share  no  part  of  this 
dispute,  are  suffering  needlessly. 

Tet  otir  Government  stands  idly  by.  para- 
lyzed because  the  executive  branch  has  ex- 
hausted all  available  remedies  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  unwilling  to  enact  necessary 
legislation.  This  failure  to  act  in  time  of  need 
speaks  directly  to  the  question  of  why  some 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  in  their  gov- 
ernment. 
We  must  act  now,  swiftly  and  decisively. 
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Twelve  days  ago  I  proposed  special  legisla- 
tion to  end  this  strike  and  asked  for  enact- 
ment within  a  week.  For  Inexplicable  reasons, 
that  deadline  has  passed  without  a  respKjnse. 
and  I  must  report  to  the  American  people 
today  that  I  cannot  predict  when  relief  will 
come.  To  say  that  I  am  disappointed  Is  to 
state  the  case  In  its  mildest  terms. 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  Government 
should  not  interfere  with  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  short  answer  Is  that  the  bargaliUng 
In  this  case  has  thus  far  failed — and  failed 
badly  for  15  months.  I  share  the  belief  that 
Government  ordinarily  should  not  tamper 
with  the  freedom  of  bargaining,  but  when 
the  processes  have  broken  down  and  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  safety  are  at  stake  we  in 
public  office  have  no  right  to  turn  our  heads. 

I  am  also  aware  that  some  members  of 
Congress  believe  this  strike  will  soon  be 
settled  at  the  bargaining  table.  I  sincerely 
hope  they  are  right,  and  I  urge  the  parties 
to  continue  their  bargaining,  but  the  15 
months  of  fruitless  bargaining  which  have 
already  passed  convince  me  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  this  solution. 

ISSUES   OP  GREAT   URGENCY 

In  the  absence  of  an  ag^reement,  the  critical 
question  Is  whether  all  of  us  in  Washington 
sense  the  urgency  of  these  issues.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  farmer  whose  grain  Is 
wasting  away  and  the  exporter  who  has  lost 
his  contract  regard  this  strike  as  a  matter  of 
utmost  urgency,  and  I  plead  with  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  their  plight. 

For  two  years  I  have  been  trjrlng  to  Im- 
press upon  the  Congress  the  need  for  new 
legislation  in  this  field.  In  1970,  during  the 
9l6t  Congress,  and  again  in  1972  during  the 
92nd  Congress,  I  proposed  the  comprehensive 
crippling  strikes  prevention  program  so  that 
future  transportation  stoppages  could  be  re- 
solved. There  has  been  precious  little  re- 
sponse. Yet  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Congress  h£td  enacted  those  measures,  there 
might  have  been  no  strike  on  the  West  Coast 
and  the  Issues  In  dispute  would  have  been 
fairly  settled. 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  stoppage  on  the 
West  Coast  will  be  the  last  of  Its  kind.  The 
Congress  should  act  Immediately  to  end  the 
West  Coast  strike  and,  with  utmost  dispatch, 
pass  the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act. 

THE  CRIPPLING  STRIKES  PREVENTION  ACT 

Certainly  the  more  far-reaching  of  the  two 
proposals  on  which  I  am  seeking  action  is  the 
Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act.  It  would 
give  the  President  additional — and,  in  my 
opinion,  essential — new  authority  to  deal 
with  emergency  disputes  in  the  railroad,  air- 
line, maritime,  longshore,  and  trucking  in- 
dustries. 

First,  it  would  discontinue  the  emergency 
strike  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
1926  and  provide  that  all  transportation  dis- 
putes be  settled  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Currently,  disputes  In  the  railroad  and  airline 
industries  are  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  while  all  other  emergency  transportation 
disputes  are  governed  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  Of  the  two  acts,  the  railway  labor  law 
Is  clearly  the  Inferior.  Under  it,  the  President 
can  delay  a  strike  or  lockout  for  60  days  by 
appointing  an  Emergency  Board  to  study  the 
Issues  and  recommend  a  settlement.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  provisions  cnly  seem  to  dis- 
courage hard  bargaining  because  the  parties 
are  hesitant  to  compromise  their  position  be- 
fore the  Board  is  appointed,  and  then,  recog- 
nizing that  the  Board  will  probably  seek  a 
middle  position,  the  parties  tend  to  adopt  a 
more  extreme  stance  in  order  to  pull  the 
Board  in  their  direction.  Thus  the  gap  widens 
between  the  disputants  and  because  neither 
the  Board  nor  the  President  has  any  addi- 
tional authority,  strikes  often  resume  at  the 
end  of  the  eo-day  period.  These  resumptions 
have  occurred  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one 
per  year  since  1947.  and  four  times  during 
this  administration  alone  I  have  oeen  forced 
to  ask  Congress  for  special  legislation.  This  is 


a  sorry  record,  bast  consigned  to  cur  history 
books. 

THREE  NEW  OPTIONS 

Secondly,  I  propose  a  major  revision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  give  the  President  three 
new  options  in  the  case  of  all  emergency 
disputes  In  the  transportation  Industry.  Un- 
der current  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  a  Board  of  Inquiry  when  he 
believes  that  a  work  stoppage  imperils  the 
Nation's  health  or  safety.  Upon  receiving  a 
report  from  the  Board  on  the  status  of  the 
strike,  the  President  may  direct  the  .attorney 
General  to  p>etition  a  Federal  District  Court 
to  enjoin  the  strike  for  an  80-day  "coollng- 
off"  period.  But  there  the  formal  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  ends:  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  may  issue  no  recommendation  on  a 
settlement  and  the  President  has  no  addi- 
tional options  when  the  80-day  period  elapses 
except  to  ask  for  emergency  legislation.  On 
nine  of  30  occasions  when  this  machinery 
has  been  Invoked  since  1947,  a  strike  or  lock- 
out has  resiuned  after  the  80-day  period,  as 
it  has  now  on  the  West  Coast. 

To  permit  a  more  flexible  Federal  response, 
I  propose  that  the  President  be  granted  three 
options  when  the  "coollng-off"  i>erlod  falls  to 
produce  a  settlement: 

First,  he  could  extend  the  period  for  30 
days,  a  most  useful  device  if  the  dispute 
seems  to  be  near  an  end. 

Secondly,  he  could  require  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  troubled  industry,  so  that  those 
segments  essential  to  the  national  health  or 
safety  could  be  kept  in  operation  for  an 
additional  180  days. 

Or  thirdly,  he  could  invoke  a  "final  offer 
selection"  procedure  whereby  the  final  offers 
of  each  party  would  be  submitted  to  a 
neutral  panel.  This  panel  would  select,  with- 
out amendment,  the  most  reasonable  of  the 
offers  as  the  final  and  binding  contract  be- 
tween the  parties.  Unlike  bargaining  which 
now  occurs  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  or 
under  arbitration,  this  approach  would  en- 
courage the  parties  to  narrow  their  positions 
so  that  they  could  persuade  the  panel  of 
their  reasonableness.  Thus  genuine  negotia- 
tions and  settlement  would  be  encouraged 
automatically. 

Among  the  additional  features  of  this  pro- 
posal is  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Special  Industries  Commission  to  conduct  a 
two-year  study  of  labor  relations  in  Indus- 
tries which  are  especially  subject  to  national 
emergency  disputes. 

As  I  Informed  the  Congress  two  years  ago, 
the  Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act  creates 
a  balance  between  two  cherished  but  some- 
times inconsistent  principles:  the  protection 
of  the  national  health  and  safety  against 
damaging  work  stoppages,  and  the  protection 
of  collective  bargaining  from  Interference  by 
the  Government.  "Ideally,"  I  said  then,  "we 
would  provide  maximum  public  protection 
with  mimmum  Federal  Interference." 

Without  doubt,  my  proposal  would  tip  the 
present  scales  back  in  the  direction  of  greater 
protection  for  the  public,  but  we  must  face 
up  to  the  hard  realities  that  the  old  way  sim- 
ply has  not  worked.  The  scales.  In  fact,  have 
been  heavily  weighted  against  the  public. 
The  actions  I  propose  would  not  only  cor- 
rect the  balance  but  would  also  preserve  and 
enhance  the  processes  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

THE  WEST  COAST  DISPUTE 

The  present  tie-up  on  the  West  Coast 
vividly  Illustrates  why  we  need  the  Crippling 
Strikes  Prevention  Act.  Both  the  failure  of 
negotiations  and  the  resulting  economic 
losses  have  been  a  painful  lesson  for  us  all. 

Talks  and  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties have  dragged  on  for  16  months,  and  I 
have  used  every  remedy  at  my  command,  but 
to  no  avail.  The  Taft-Hartley  machinery  has 
been  tried,  and  it  has  failed.  Two  extensions 
in  time  have  been  arranged  by  Government 
mediators,  and  twice  the  mediators'  efforts 
have  fallen  short.  And  I  have  met  personally 
with  the  parties.  Yet  this  strike  has  resumed. 


In  my  view.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  pres- 
ent legislation  is  Inadequate  and  that  we 
need  comprehensive  solutions. 

Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  realize  the 
full  damages  of  the  first  100-day  strike  which 
closed  down  the  West  Coast  ports  between 
July  1  and  October  9,  1971.  I  recounted  some 
of  these  losses  to  the  Congress  In  my  mes- 
sage 12  days  ago,  but  the  facts  bear  empha- 
sis: 

It  Is  estimated  that  American  exports 
would  have  been  $600  million  higher  during 
this  100-day  period  except  for  the  work  stop- 
page. 

The  strike  was  particularly  hard  on  our 
farmers,  who  have  been  exporting  the  prod- 
uct of  one  cropland  acre  out  of  four.  Dur- 
ing the  June-September  period,  farm  exports 
from  the  West  Coast  dropped  from  $288  mil- 
lion in  the  same  period  in  1970  to  $73  million 
in  1971. 

Wheat  farmers  suffered  the  worst  calami- 
ties of  all,  as  their  sales  to  major  Far  Eastern 
markets  fell  off  drastically.  Japan,  for  in- 
stance,  purchases  over  50  percent  of  her 
wheat  from  the  United  States.  Since  April,  we 
have  lost  sales  to  Japan  of  at  least  25  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  $40  million. 
Ominously,  the  day  after  the  strike  resumed 
last  month,  the  Japanese  purchased  8.7  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  for  a  spring  delivery, 
but  only  1.6  million  bushels  were  bought 
from  the  United  States. 

Our  merchant  fieet  also  sustained  heavy 
losses,  as  did  exporters  of  vegetables,  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  livestock,  and  wood  prcducis,  and 
numerous  related  industries. 

APPALLING   HUMAN    COSTS 

Overall,  the  100-day  strike  thrust  a  spike 
into  our  progress  toward  economic  recovery, 
threatened  our  balance  of  payments,  and  un- 
dermined the  confidence  of  foreign  buyers 
who  need  to  rely  upon  dependable  deliveries. 
But  the  most  appalling  costs  were  In  human 
terms — those  tens  of  thousands  who  were 
not  parties  to  the  dispute  but  suffered  be- 
cause of  it. 

Those  same  people  are  suffering  needlessly 
again,  as  the  costs  of  resuming  the  strike 
begin  to  mount.  I  met  yesterday  with  the 
Governors  of  California  and  Washmgton, 
whose  States  along  with  Oregon  lost  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $23.5  million  a  day  during  the 
100-day  strike,  and  they  have  reported  to  me 
that  the  cost  of  this  resumption  Is  Intoler- 
able to  their  economies.  The  State  of  Hawaii 
is  also  beginning  to  feel  the  punishment.  If 
the  strike  persists  for  several  weeks,  we  can 
anticipate  a  significant  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment on  the  West  Coast  and  huge  finan- 
cial losses  for  many  people  across  the  coun- 
try. 

We  can  and  must  end  this  dispute.  Because 
the  parties  have  already  been  bargaining  un- 
der different  ground  rules  for  many  months, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  or  unwise 
in  this  case  to  impose  the  "final  offer  selec- 
tion" solution  which  I  am  proposing  in  the 
more  comprehensive  Crippling  Strikes  Pre- 
vention Act.  I  also  see  no  merit  in  another 
"coollng-off"  extension,  because  it  offers 
little  hope  of  resolution  and  it  only  in- 
creases the  uncertainty  In  foreign  markets. 
Instead,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for 
settlement  by  arbitration.  As  I  explained  to 
the  Congress  12  days  ago,  I  am  asking  that 
a  three-member  arbitration  board  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  hear  all 
the  Issues  and  then  Issue  a  settlement  that 
would  be  binding  for  at  least  18  months.  No 
strike  or  lockout  would  be  permitted  from 
the  day  this  legislation  is  enacted  until  the 
expiration  of  the  binding  settlement  estab- 
lished by  the  board. 

I  strongly  favor  free  collective  bargaining, 
but  the  time  has  come  for  decisive  action.  I 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  take  such  action 
on  both  this  emergency  bill  and  the  Crip- 
pling Strikes  Prevention  Act. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrTE  House,  February  2,  1972. 
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THE  TROJANS 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning the  Boston  Opera  Co.  rendered  an 
outstanding  performance  of  "The  Tro- 
jans." 

Under  the  extraordinarily  able  direc- 
tion of  Sarah  Caldwell,  the  opera  com- 
pany has  been  noted  for  its  innovative 
and  creative  renditions  of  a  multitude  of 
difficult  operas,  some  of  which  have  never 
been  performed  in  this  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Co.,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  see  the  Boston  Opera  Co.'s  achieve- 
ments described  so  favorably  by  Paul 
Hume  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
review  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"The  Trojans"  in  Boston 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

Boston. — Sarah  Caldwell,  this  city's  re- 
doubtable operatic  wizard,  and  the  Opera 
Company  of  Boston  should  be  enshrined 
along  with  Paul  Revere  and  the  men  who  ran 
Boston's  big  tea  party. 

Last  week  Miss  Caldwell  and  her  company 
made  musical  history,  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  This  time  It  was  by  presenting  the  first 
fully  staged,  complete  production  in  this 
country  of  Hector  Berlioz'  operatic  master- 
piece, "The  Trojans."  Few  have  ever  been 
given  anywhere. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
stature  of  this  towering  work,  and  you  may 
get  a  glimpse  Into  its  immediate  future  in 
this  country  from  the  fact  that  at  Sunday's 
performance,  the  audience  included  the  in- 
coming general  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  Goeran  Gentele,  and  Colin  Davis,  one 
of  the  Met's  top  conductors. 

Davis  Is  the  man  who  led  historic  per- 
formances of  "The  Trojans"  at  Covent  Gar- 
den three  years  ago  and  subsequently  re- 
corded the  work.  You  may  expect  Gentele  to 
announce  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  wlU 
finally  catch  up  with  history  by  producing 
the  Berlioz  opera  either  next  season  or  the 
following  one. 

For  anyone  to  produce  "The  Trojans"  In  a 
modern,  fully  equipped  opera  theater  would 
be  a  major  event.  Sarah  Caldwell  not  only  put 
the  entire  work  on  its  first  American  stage, 
but  she  was  its  director  and  conductor  as 
well  and  brought  it  off  despite  the  handicaps 
of  Boston's  Aquarius  Theater. 

Until  lately  the  Aquarius  was  the  Orphe- 
um.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  bright  stars  in 
the  Orpheum  circuit,  specializing  In  vaude- 
ville. Its  orchestra  pit  Is  tiny.  Its  stage  only 
28  feet  deep  and  it  is  lacking  aU  faculties. 

But  Sarah  Caldwell  Is  one  of  the  deter- 
mmed  giants  of  her  generation.  Stairways 
Interspersed  with  platforms  were  built  into 
the  house,  from  which  both  action  and  much 
of  the  work's  massive  choral  singing  came 
with  special  Immediacy.  And  by  ingenious 
breaking  up  of  the  stage  area  Itself,  again 
with  varying  groupings  of  steps,  ramps  and 
towers,  it  was  possible  to  give  an  Illusion  of 
Troy  besieged,  Troy  Invaded,  and  finally  Troy 
In  fiamlng  ruins.  During  the  second  half  of 
the  opera,  there  was  a  semblance  of  African 
forest  and  the  shores  of  Carthage. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  never  possible  to  escape 
looking  directly  Into  rows  of  spotlights  or 
catching  glimpses  of  the  essential  closed- 
circuit  TV  sets  that  help  to  coordinate  so 
vast  a  project. 

But  thanks  to  Caldwell's  musical  percep- 
tions, the  urgent  drama  and  beauty  of  the 
music  triumphed  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Even  severe  limitations  In  the  size  and  basic 


sonority  of  the  orchestra — with  only  three 
double  basses — could  not  keep  the  work's 
genius  from  shining  through. 

Remembered  for  her  brilliant  conducting 
of  Verdi's  "Palstaff"  in  the  single  season  of 
the  American  National  Opera  Company  Sarah 
Caldwell  held  the  Berlioz  work  firmly  in  hand, 
pacing  its  sometimes  languid  pages  with  the 
right  sense  of  forward  motion,  yet  allowing 
its  orchestral  and  choral  grandeur  full  power 
and  its  sensuous  love  music  time  to  speak. 

The  large  cast  had  notable  elements.  The 
central  figure  in  part  one,  "The  Taking  of 
Troy,"  is  Cassandra.  Marilyn  Niska  was  vo- 
cally strong  and  theatrically  effective  In  the 
part.  Even  the  strong  edge  in  her  voice  served 
well  to  Increase  the  sense  of  doom  in  almost 
all  she  sang.  Her  Corebus,  Louis  QuUico,  was 
splendid,  as  was  Herbert  Seattle  as  King 
Priam. 

The  second  part  of  the  opera,  "The  Trojans 
at  Carthage,"  Is  dominated  by  Dido,  with 
Aeneas  always  close  at  hand.  Regine  Crespln 
was  the  Carthaginian  queen,  singing  with 
Increasing  opulence  as  the  evening  pro- 
gressed, after  a  somewhat  explosive  effect  ear- 
lier. In  her  final  scenes  of  raging  anger  at 
Aeneas's  departure,  and  her  subsequent  sui- 
cide, she  was  most  impressive  and  her  voice 
served  her  with  marked  ease. 

Ronald  Hedlund  as  Narbal,  Grayson  Hirst 
in  the  dual  roles  of  lopas  and  Hylas,  and 
Eunice  Alberts  as  Anna  were  on  the  highest 
level.  But  In  the  taxing  role  of  Aeneas,  the 
English  tenor,  Ronald  Dowd,  was  barely  sat- 
isfactory and  that  was  principally  in  some 
fine  quiet  singing.  His  French,  compared  with 
almost  the  entire  cast,  was  markedly 
wretched,  and  his  vocal  style  often  crude. 

"The  Trojans"  Is  a  work  of  sweeping 
beauty,  fxill  of  great  theater.  Had  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Aquarius  Theater  prevented  such 
things  as  its  waterfall,  thunder  and  lightning 
in  the  royal  hunt  and  storm  scene,  the  flames 
and  toppling  buildings  as  Troy  fell,  or  the 
sight  of  Greek  sails  against  a  starry  night 
toward  the  end.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  understand.  But  that  was  not  the  case. 

Two  glaring  lapses  in  staging  were,  how- 
ever, totally  unrelated  to  the  theater's  phys- 
ical setup.  Nothing  Is  clearer  than  that 
Hector's  grieving  widow,  Andromache,  and 
her  son.  Astyanax,  are  supposed  to  be  dressed 
in  white,  the  ritual  color  of  mourning  in 
Troy.  Their  moving  scene,  which  Berlioz 
called  the  finest  in  act  two,  was  marred  by 
their  solid  black  dress. 

And  the  entire  final  scene  of  Dido's  death 
was  a  total  distortion  of  all  that  is  called  for. 
She  had  neither  veil,  wreath  of  flowers,  nor 
Aeneas'  sword,  which  should  have  been  the 
Instrument  of  her  death.  And  the  ritual 
removal  of  one  of  her  sandals  was  left 
undone. 

Worst  of  all,  her  final  action  occurred  high 
up  on  the  extended  platform  on  the  au- 
dience's right.  Instead  of  stage  center  where 
It  belonged.  It  seriously  Injured  the  closing 
of  the  opera,  with  its  nonexistent  funeral 
pyre  and  final  apostrophe. 

None  of  this,  however,  can  alter  the  basic 
Importance  of  Sarah  Caldwell's  achievement. 
Her  orchestra  played  handsomely.  The  ex- 
cellent chorus  of  more  than  a  hundred  voices. 
Included  half  that  number  from  Tufts  and 
Northeastern  universities. 

Miss  Caldwell  chose  to  perform  the  opera 
in  two  ways:  On  Thursday  and  Friday  nights. 
It  was  given  In  parts  one  and  two.  On  Sun- 
day, part  one  ran  from  2:30  to  4:46,  part 
two  from  7:30  to  11  p.m.  Yet  the  plasrlng  time 
of  the  opera  is  actually  less  than  that  of 
Wagner's  Tristan."  It  should  be  played  In 
a  single  evening,  which,  by  placing  intermis- 
sions only  after  acts  two  and  three,  would 
be  entirely  practicable  and  dramatically  apt. 
It  Is  well  to  have  heard  the  entire  work 
uncut,  but  two  or  three  brief  cuts  would  not 
be  Indiscreet. 

What  Boston  now  owes  Sarah  Caldwell  Is 
not  merely  enthusiastic  support,  with  which 


It  Is  reasonably  generous,  but  a  proper  thea- 
ter. No  one  hEis  given  better  proof  of  her 
right  to  one. 


FRANKLIN  SUNN  NAMED  PRESI- 
DENT OF  METCALF  AND  EDDY 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  always 
a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  and  pride 
to  be  able  to  report  the  rise  to  national 
prominence  of  a  native  son  of  one's  home 
State.  Such  distinction  has  come  to 
Franklin  Y.  K.  Sunn,  of  Hawaii,  who  re- 
cently became  president  of  Metcalf  and 
Eddy,  Inc.  of  Boston,  Mass.  Metcalf  and 
Eddy  is  one  of  the  largest  architectural- 
engineering-planning  firms  in  the  United 
States,  with  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Palo  Alto,  Trinidad,  Manila,  Anchorage, 
and  Guam. 

Honolulu-bom  and  raised,  Franklin 
Sunn  has  long  been  a  well  known  com- 
munity leader  and  me  of  Hawaii's  most 
active  engineers.  He  has  worked  over  the 
years  in  a  variety  of  civic  and  govern- 
mental planning  and  developmental 
projects. 

He  was  a  cofounder  of  Sunn,  Low,  Tom 

and  Hara,  Inc.,  environmental  consult- 

tiing  engineers.  He  resigned  the  presidency 

of  this  firm  to  take  his  new  post  as  head 

of  Metcalf  and  Eddy. 

Mr.  Sunn  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
Consulting  Engineers  Council  of  Hawaii 
and  served  as  its  first  president.  He  help- 
ed organize  the  Hawaii  Council  of  Engi- 
neering Societies,  which  mtegrates  the 
engineering  activities  of  15  Hawaii  or- 
ganizations, and  served  as  its  chairmsui. 

He  founded  Hawaii  Architects  and 
Engineers.  Inc.,  the  consortium  of  nine 
architectural,  engineering,  and  planning 
firms  which  operates  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Basin.  He  served  a.s  its  president  and 
director  since  its  inception  in  1965. 

Mr.  Sunn's  professional  and  civic  af- 
filiations are  many  and  varied.  They  re- 
flect the  high  standmg  he  has  attamed 
in  the  field  of  engineering.  They  sdso  at- 
test to  the  valuable  contributions  he  has 
made  to  numerous  governmental  bodies 
dealing  with  such  complex  subjects  as 
environmental  quality  control,  oceanog- 
raphy, and  housing. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  will  feel  the  loss 
of  one  of  her  most  versatile,  energetic 
leaders.  Although  he  will  be  far  from 
Hawaii,  we  of  the  50th  State  are  proud 
that  Franklin  Sunn  has  advanced  to  his 
new  post  as  president  of  Metcalf  and 
Eddy.  We  wish  him  Godspeed,  good 
fortune,  and  continued  success. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
There  being  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler.  one  of  his 
secretEiries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
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February  7,  1972,  the  President  had 
approved  EUid  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  382.  An  act  to  promote  fair  practices  In 
the  conduct  of  election  campaigns  for  Fed- 
eral political  ofiBces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  2819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  provision  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  Congress  would  not  recess  be- 
fore action  had  been  taken  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  crippling  and  devastating  west 
coast  dock  strike,  £uid  I  was  much  en- 
couraged to  learn  from  reading  the 
newspaper  this  morning  that  last  eve- 
ning at  6  o'clock  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  had  voted 
to  report  out  to  the  Senate  floor  legis- 
lation which  would  accomplish  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  much  prefer 
that  the  Senate  at  this  time  be  consider- 
ing that  most  imix>rtant  legislation, 
rather  than  to  be  considering  S.  2515, 
which  would  extend  the  powers  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimities  Com- 
mission to  grant  to  that  commission 
powers  that  it  has  not  had  during  the 
7  years  of  its  existence,  powers  that  are 
not  needed  at  this  time,  jurisdiction  that 
it  does  not  need,  and  jurisdiction  that  it 
has  not  had  for  the  last  7  years  of  its 
existence. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  the 
jimior  Senator  frpm  Alabama  that  we 
are  in  the  attitude  of  fiddling  while  the 
economic  structure  of  this  country  is 
burning  down. 

It  is  hoped  that  soon  today  this 
measure,  S.  2515,  will  be  set  aside,  if  not 
permanently — which  would  be  prefer- 
able— than  certainly  temporarily,  in  or- 
der that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration,  I  assume,  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  187,  which  was  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  Even  though  the 
committee  voted  to  report  the  resolution, 
or  a  resolution,  it  is  the  understanding 
of  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  resolution  has  not  yet  been  presented 
to  the  clerk,  to  become  the  property  of 
the  entire  Senate. 


So,  whether  a  new  resolution  drafted 
by  the  committee  itself  or  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  187  is  to  be  before  the  Senate, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
not  know;  but  that  will  become  known 
later,  in  the  morning. 

To  compare  the  need  for  S.  2515  with 
the  need  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  dock  strike  is 
certainly  to  make  an  unequal  compari- 
son, because  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  need  for  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 187  and  the  need  for  S.  2515.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  be  set  aside  in  order  that 
we  can  proceed  to  legislation  which  is  in 
the  national  interest,  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  work  stoppage  on  the  west  coast, 
which  is  having  an  adverse  effect  on  all 
the  people  ctf  this  country.  This  is  a  work 
stoppage  involving  the  entire  national 
interest.  We  are  losing  our  markets 
abroad.  If  customers  abroad  are  not  able 
to  depend  upon  supplies  and  goods  from 
the  United  States,  then,  of  necessity,  they 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  products  of  other 
countries. 

For  the  first  time  in  80-odd  years,  last 
year  was  the  only  year  in  which  the 
United  States  has  bought  more  goods 
from  abroad  than  v,e  have  sold  abroad. 
So  this  unfortunate  trade  deficit  is  being 
complicated  by  the  continuation  of  the 
dock  strike  on  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  many  of  the  in- 
herent dangers  and  evils  of  S.  2515,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  pending  business  is  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  distingmshed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
and  myself,  which  would  seek  to  nullify 
the  effort  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to 
reduce  from  25  to  8  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  employees  that  an  employer  must 
have  in  order  to  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  EEOC  bill. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  smd  the  com- 
mittee seek  to  reduce  that  number  from 
25  to  8,  so  that,  under  the  committee  bill, 
every  employer  in  this  country  who  em- 
ploys as  many  as  8  people  would  be  cov- 
ei-ed  by  the  provisions  of  EEOC.  The 
pending  amendment  would  nullify  that 
effort  and,  if  adopted,  would  leave  the 
present  law  intact — that  an  employer 
must  have  as  many  as  25  employees  to 
be  covered  by  the  EEOC. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  I  strongly  favor  the  right  of  every 
person  in  this  country  to  have  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  employment, 
without  discrimination  of  any  sort 
against  him,  if  emplojmient  is  available. 
It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  this  bill 
would  confer  certain  basic  and  fimda- 
mental  and  substantive  rights  on  em- 
ployees throughout  the  country.  The  bill 
does  not  change  the  basic  right  of  any- 
one that  he  not  be  discriminated  against. 
The  bill  does  not  change  that  right.  Un- 
der the  law,  everyone  has  the  right  not 
to  be  discriminated  against  as  he  seeks 
employment. 

This  bill  does  not  create  a  single  job 
In  the  private  sector.  It  does  not  make 
any  jobs  available  that  are  not  already 
available.  It  does  not  require  that  busi- 
ness or  industry  or  small  business  or 
small  employers  create  additional  Jobs 
for  people;  smd,  of  necessity.  If  any  Jobs 


are  filled  that  are  now  held  by  someone 
else,  someone  is  going  to  lose  his  job,  be- 
cause not  a  single  job  is  created  in  the 
private  sector  by  this  bill.  The  bill  will 
create  an  army  of  additional  bureau- 
crats, additional  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  line  is  so  well  drawn  as  it  is  on  this 
bill.  We  hear  from  people  throughout 
the  country — our  constituents — the  citi- 
zens of  our  respective  States,  that  the 
Government  is  getting  too  big,  that  the 
Government  is  spending  too  much 
money.  Yes,  the  Government  is  spentiing 
too  much  money.  The  accumulated  defi- 
cits of  this  administration  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering appropriations  will  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $83  billion.  So,  yes,  the 
Grovemment  is  getting  too  big  and  it  is 
spending  too  much  money.  It  is  taking 
too  great  control  over  the  everyday  lives 
of  all  om*  people. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  was  home  for 
the  Ciuistmas  recess,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  small  businessman, 
whom  I  did  not  know  but  who  was  and 
is  a  resident  of  my  State.  He  called  me 
not  to  protest  against  any  specific  piece 
of  legislation — not  to  protest  against  S. 
2515.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
pendency  of  this  bill.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  this  extended  discussion  is  going 
on,  Mr.  President,  so  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  find  out  and  be  In- 
formed as  to  the  iniquitous  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  so  that  they  can  protest 
against  its  enactment. 

This  man  who  is  a  small  businessman 
was  pointing  out  the  heavy  tax  burdens 
under  which  he  was  operating,  the  gov- 
ernment redtape  he  was  required  to  sub- 
mit to,  and  to  the  impositions  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  putting  him  on 
the  carpet  and  checking  his  records.  He 
said  to  me,  "Senator  Allen,  the  small 
people  of  this  coimtry  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  they  are  afraid  of  their  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  pretty  sad  state 
of  affairs  for  our  people  to  feel  that  the 
Government  of  this  great  country  is  not 
on  their  side,  that  they  have  a  fear 
against  the  actions  of  their  Government, 
or  that  they  fear  the  actions  of  their 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  have  the  heart 
to  teU  him  what  he  is  going  to  get  hit 
with  when  S.  2515  is  enacted  into  law — if 
ever  it  is. 

If  it  is  left  up  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  it  will  not  be  enacted  into 
law.  I  am  hopeful  that  before  very  long 
it  will  be  suggested  that  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  conclude  his  re- 
marks, in  order  that  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation can  be  laid  aside,  in  order  that 
we  can  take  up  legislation  designed  to 
end  the  disastrous  west  coast  dock  strike. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  bill  that  has 
been  supposedly  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee— I  guess  a  more  accurate  state- 
ment would  be  that  It  has  been  voted 
out  of  the  committee  but  has  not  yet  been 
handed  in  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment,  that  I  heard  the 
Senator  say,  with  great  interest,  that  he 
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felt  we  should  deal  with  the  dock  strike, 
that  it  represents  an  infinitely  greater 
priority  for  the  country,  and  that  we 
should  not  be  debating  the  pending 
EEOC  bUl. 

I  rise  only  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing my  own  disagreement  with  that.  I 
believe  that  under  the  two-track  sys- 
tem which  the  leadership  has  inaugu- 
rated, we  can  deal  with  the  immediate 
emergency — to  wit,  the  dock  strike,  and 
we  can  also  deal  with  the  EEOC  bill. 

My  own  deeply  held  view  is  that 
though  it  is  less  sensational  in  terms  of 
its  not  being  a  burning  fire  day,  right  this 
morning,  it  could  be  a  burning  fire  to- 
morrow, and  has  been  before,  so  deep  Is 
the  feeling  of  millions  of  Americans 
about  the  denial  of  opportunity  in  the 
most  basic  of  all  opportunities  to  any 
American — to  wit,  a  job. 

That  is  a  commitment  to  housing. 
That  is  a  commitment  to  education  and 
to  dignity,  which  we  now  learn  is  more 
important  than  anything  else  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  minorities  who  feel  themselves 
oppressed. 

Thus,  I  know  that  the  Senator  and 
I  have  had  our  disagreements.  It  does 
not  change  In  any  way  our  regard  for 
each  other.  But  I  think  that  the  record 
should  clearly  show  that  we  who  are 
contending  for  the  EEOC  bill  give  ex- 
tremely high  priority  to  that  bill  for 
deep,  social,  and  economic  reasons  in  the 
country.  We  see  nothing  whatever 
mutually  exclusive  between  the  con- 
sideration of  an  emergency  measure  or 
a  major  strike  which  is  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  the  national  interest  and 
a  particular  part  of  the  country,  and  are 
pursuing  a  basic  reform  so  critical  to  the 
future  health,  in  a  social  and  economic 
sense,  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for 
ills  comments  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing measure  and  the  other  measure. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  when  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  report  of  Uie  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  dock  legisla- 
tion will  be  reported  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  within  the  next 
couple  of  hours.  We  have  got  it  in  galley 
and  we  are  just  looking  over  the  galley 
proof. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  looking  it  over 
now  and  I  expect  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  will  be 
reporting  the  bill  unanimously  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  by  the  way,  with- 
in the  next  hour  or  two. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
when  the  bill  is  ready  to  be  reported, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  will  be 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my  dis- 
cussions of  the  bill,  I  have  strongly  de- 
nounced and  criticized  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  would  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion by  empowering  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  basic  and 
fundamental  functions  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  by  dictating  their  em- 
ployment practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  parenthet- 


ically that  this  bill  will,  if  enacted,  ex- 
tend coverage  by  the  EEOC  to  some  10 
million  employees  of  State,  county,  and 
city  govei-nments  and  agencies  of  State, 
county,  and  city  governments. 

I  say  again  that  the  States'  power  over 
their  employment  functions  is  not  only 
basic,  but  essential,  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  State  sovereignty.  If  we  deprive 
the  States  of  their  basic  functions,  it  is 
pointless  for  anyone  to  maintain  that  we 
have  a  dual  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  comment  from  time 
to  time  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
CJovemment  Is  taking  over  the  roles  of 
the  States,  that  the  right  to  tlilnk  is 
being  invaded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  certainly  here  is  a  classic  il- 
lustration of  that  charge. 

The  EEOC  is  going  to  take  over  the 
employment  practices  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments. The  EEOC  is  going  to  deter- 
mine who  is  going  to  be  employed,  not 
the  elected  officers  of  States,  counties, 
and  cities.  If  that  is  not  a  classic  example 
of  expanding  the  Federal  power  and  ex- 
panding the  Federal  bureaucracy,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  defeat  this  Inequitous  legislation. 
On  two  occasions  efforts  have  been  made 
to  bring  this  debate  to  a  close  by  resort- 
ing to  a  cloture  motion  and  by  resort- 
ing to  what  has  been  referred  to  by 
many  as  gag  rule. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  the  only  deliberative  body  in 
the  world  that  has  unlimited  debate  by 
its  Members.  The  Senate  does  tiave  the 
right  to  unlimited  debate  on  a  debatable 
question.  And  amendments  are  certain- 
ly a  debatable  question,  subject  only  to 
the  right  to  try  to  invoke  cloture.  Clo- 
ture, according  to  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, requires  a  two -thirds  favorable  vote 
of  a  quorum  of  the  Senators  present. 

So,  on  two  occasions  since  this  bill 
was  pushed  out  before  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate, an  effort  has  been  made  to  invoke 
cloture.  Both  of  those  efforts  were  voted 
down  in  the  Senate.  And,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  anticipate  that  if  another  clo- 
ture motion  is  presented,  it  too,  will  be 
voted  down.  And  I  would  hope  that  if 
the  bill  has  not  been  set  aside  perma- 
nently by  the  majority  leader  before  that 
time,  that  after  the  vote  on  a  third  clo- 
ture motion,  if  it  be  unsuccessful,  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  then  set  this  bill  aside 
as  not  having  come  up  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  Senate  rules  as  being  such  a 
bill  as  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  feel  that  it  is  so  important  that 
debate  on  the  issue  should  be  brought  to 
a  close.  Thus  far,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  two-ttiirds  of  the  Senate  has  not 
seen  fit  to  end  the  debate  on  tills  ques- 
tion and  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  sense  the  feeling  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  probably  is  will- 
ing to  see  the  powers  of  the  EEOC  ex- 
tended over  State,  town,  and  city  em- 
ployees, as  the  committee  bill  does  and 
as  the  bill,  as  introduced,  does. 

The  Senate  is  probably  willing  to  ex- 
tend, as  the  committee  bill  does,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  EEOC  over  every  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  United  States, 
including  every  university,  every  college, 
every  high  school,  every  elementary 
school,  every  private  school,  and  every 
church-supported  school. 


The  Senate  is  probably  willing  to  swal- 
low all  of  these  provisions.  But  what  the 
Senate  has  been  unwilling  to  do,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama,  is  to  accept  the  provisions 
which  give  enforcement  power  to  the 
EEOC,  along  with  the  powers  it  already 
has,  of  receiving  complaints,  investigat- 
ing complaints,  filing  charges,  and.  In 
general,  reaching  a  decision. 

So,  under  the  bill  the  function  of  the 
EEOC  would  be  greatly  extended  with  re- 
spect to  its  jurisdiction  over  the  millions 
of  people  that  it  would  cover,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  its  juris- 
diction but  also  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  powers:  the  power  to  be  a 
judge,  a  jury,  and  a  prosecutor. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
listening  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  particu- 
larly those  he  just  made  concerning  the 
power  and  authority  which  this  bill 
would  give  insofar  as  the  employment  of 
people  by  the  colleges,  universities,  and 
educational  Institutions  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  one  of  the  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  suppose 
we  had  a  number  of  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  that  were  con- 
cerned about  the  political  philosophy  and 
whether  their  faculties  should  be  liberal 
or  conservative — and  there  are  some  on 
both  sides  of  that  question. 

We  also  have  colleges  and  universities 
founded  by  religious  sects  that  still  are 
very  concerned  about  the  fact  that  their 
curriculum  and  thrust  should  be  oriented 
in  a  religious  direction. 

We  have  others  that  perhaps  are  con- 
cerned about  political  ideology  or  eco- 
nomic ideology;  that  is,  they  would  pre- 
fer not  to  employ  as  a  faculty  member 
to  teach  economics  someone  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Socialist  concept  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  my  question  is:  As  far  as  all  of 
these  colleges  and  universities  that  might 
have  rather  strong  feelings  on  those  va- 
rious matters,  would  tiiis  bill  mean  that 
if  they  refused  to  hire  a  professor,  for 
example,  in  a  college  that  had  a  strong 
religious  philosophy,  an  atheist,  perhaps, 
who  did  not  believe  in  any  kind  of  re- 
ligion, who  applied  to  teach  in  the  col- 
lege, that  this  Commission  could  come 
in  and  say,  "You  have  to  hire  or  employ 
that  person,  otherwise  you  would  be  dis- 
criminating against  him." 
Is  that  what  this  bill  means? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  certainly  does.  As 
to  educational  institutions  that  are  not 
church  supported  or  that  are  not  reli- 
gious educational  institutions,  there  is  no 
exemption  whatsoever;  but  as  to  reli- 
gious institutions,  if  they  were  church- 
supported  schools,  then  the  exemption 
would  apply  only  to  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion or  religious  activities,  but  they 
could  be  forced  to  employ  an  atheist  to 
teach  economics  in  a  church-supported 
school  along  with  religious  subjects.  So 
the  answer  is,  "Yes,"  the  employer  of 
such  a  person  could  be  forced  under  the 
provisions  of  tills  bill. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield,  if  it  is  satisfactory  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  who 
was  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  me. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

First,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  which  will  be  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE- 
UNANIMOUS -CONSEI^  AGREE- 
MEITTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Earlier  today  I  indicated  in  good  faith 
that  the  legislation  affecting  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  would  be  taken  up  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock  today.  However, 
in  talking  with  other  Members  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter,  and  be- 
cause of  the  imminent  need  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  I  now  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  the  pending  business  be 
laid  aside  and  that  at  that  time  the 
emergency  strike  legislation  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  J^VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object;  but  I  do  wish  to  be  clear  that 
after  the  completion  of  ttiis  particular 
measure  the  EEOC  legislation  will  again 
be  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  once  the  Senate  considers  the 
dock  strike  legislation,  and  after  its  dls- 
positon,  and  only  after  its  disposition,  the 
EEOC  bill,  which  is  the  unflnished  busi- 
ness, be  laid  again  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood  I  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
2' 2  hours,  2  hours  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  and  one-half  hour  un- 
der the  control  of  the  disUngiushed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate,  with  the  further 
proviso  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  tabling 
motion — and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
will  be  one — it  will  not  occur  tmtil  all 
time  for  debate  on  the  amendment  is 
completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  wrap  it  all  up  and  give  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  amendments  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  am  taking 
them  one  at  a  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  1  hour 
on  the  bill  itself,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  or  their  designees, 
20  minutes  on  each  amendment  or 
amendments  to  amendments,  the  time  to 
l>e  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  msmager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  amendment  to  the 
amendments,  including  also  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Packwood  amendent.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  the  Senate  should 
now  be  notified  again  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  plans  relative  to  the  dock 
strike  legislation.  It  will  not  be  called  up 
between  4  o'clock  and  5  o'clock  this  af- 
ternoon but  instead  it  will  be  called  up  at 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon  and  made  the 
pending  business.  The  Senate  will  stay 
with  the  consideration  of  that  legisla- 
tion imtil  it  is  completed  and  then  the 
imflnished  business  will  once  again  be 
made  the  pending  business  and  we  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  EEOC 
bill.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  to  mention  one 
point.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  check  this 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  )  and  it  has  his  agreement.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  included  in  the  iman- 
imous consent  agreement  would  be  the 
understanding  that  amendments,  partic- 
ularly since  there  are  only  20  minutes,  be 
germane  to  the  Packwood  amendment  or 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  fair 
enough  request  and  I  make  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  clarify  for  the  Chair  whether 
the  agreement  includes  appeals  and  mo- 
tions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  further  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Twenty  minutes  on  ap- 
peals and  motions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  courtesy  and  usual  gra- 
ciousness  in  allowing  the  Senate  to  get 
on  with  his  business,  especially  at  this 
particular  time  when  the  issue  is  so  im- 
minent and  must  be  faced  up  to  at  once. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 


Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  for  his 
statesmanship  and  for  the  method  that 
he  uses  in  controlling  the  flow  of  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate.  I  conamend  him  for 
the  two-track  system  of  considering  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate. 

When  a  matter  is  imder  extended  de- 
bate, he  does  not  allow  that  to  tie  up 
the  entire  work  of  the  Senate,  but  he 
schedules  a  second  track  and  brings  up 
other  important  matters  for  considera- 
tion, so  that  the  extended  debate  on  the 
original  issue  may  continue  without 
clogging  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  statesmanship,  for  his 
fairness,  for  his  recognition  of  the  priori- 
ties as  between  matters  of  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said  that  the  bill — and  I  as- 
sume the  report  of  the  committee — is  in 
galley  form,  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
bill  will  probably  come  in  within  the 
next  2  hoiu-s.  So  it  is  obvious  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  pro- 
vided for  the  scheduling  for  Senate  ac- 
tion of  legislation  with  regard  to  the  dock 
strike  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

He  recognizes,  Mr.  President,  that 
legislation  of  that  sort  shall  have  pri- 
ority over  a  measure  such  as  S.  2515, 
which  extends  the  powers  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  EE(X;,  granting  It  powers  that  it 
has  not  had  during  the  7  years  of 
its  existence.  This  does  allow  the  Senate 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  S.  2515 
before  finally  acting  upon  it,  at  the  same 
time  getting  an  opportunity  to  take  up 
important  measures. 

I  agreed  with  the  majority  leader's 
putting  the  foreign  aid  bill  on  the  second 
track,  so  to  speak,  so  that  it  might  be 
considered.  Even  though  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  voted  against  that 
bill,  he  felt  that  since  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  was  depending  upon  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  that  this  appro- 
priation had  to  be  acted  upon,  in  fair- 
ness to  those  who  supported  that  leg- 
islation, it  should  have  been  brought 
before  the  Senate.  But  the  majority 
leader  did  not  allow  the  consideration  of 
this  iniquitous  bill,  S.  2515,  to  hold  up 
these  others  matters. 

So  it  is  the  hope  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that  the  second  track 
will  be  kept  clear  so  that  matters  of  leg- 
islation may  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
that  track,  and  give  those  who  want  to 
debate  S.  2515  an  opportimlty  to  develop 
their  forensic  skills  and  discuss  this  mat- 
ter at  length,  until  such  time  as  the 
majority  leader  feels  that  the  Senate  is 
not  going  to  change  from  Its  position 
of  refusing  to  allow  this  measure  to 
come  to  a  vote. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  tha  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515),  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment 
opportimlties  for  American  workers. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now  if  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Florida  desires  to  engage 
in  further  colloquy  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
the  sentiments  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama just  expressed  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dock  strike  legislation  as  op- 
posed to  the  bill  that  is  now  on  the  floor 
and  which  we  are  discussing. 

I  might  go  further  and  say  that  I  would 
think  any  piece  of  legislation  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time  ought  to  have 
priority  over  this  particular  bill,  which  is 
such  poor  legislation.  But  if  we  can  con- 
tinue now  to  probe  some  of  the  provisions 
within  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  pinpoint 
once  more  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
biU. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  had  the  same  experience  I  have 
had  over  the  years,  and  that  is  chats  with 
parents  who  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  selection  of  a  higher  educa- 
tional institution  for  their  son  or  daugh- 
ter. I  Icnow  some  of  them  are  very  con- 
cerned about  putting  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  a  school  that  still  does  con- 
sider that  religion  is  a  powerful  force  in 
this  country. 

For  example,  there  is  a  little  prepara- 
tory school  near  my  home  in  Florida 
whose  main  emphasis  is  on  religion,  and 
when  boys  and  girls  graduate  from  that 
school,  they  try  to  go  to  colleges  which 
emphasize  religion,  too,  usually  smaller 
colleges. 

I  received  a  fund-raising  letter  in  the 
mail  last  week  from  such  an  institution, 
seeking  to  raise  f imds  for  its  expenses  and 
its  endowment.  It  underscores  that  fact 
that  one  of  the  things  it  still  places  em- 
phasis on  in  this  college  is  the  teaching 
of  religion. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  college  made 
known  to  the  academic  community  that 
it  wanted  to  hire  a  new  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics, and  it  had,  we  will  say,  two  ap- 
plications for  that  opening,  one  from  a 
very  distinguished  economics  professor, 
who  had  a  brilliant  academic  career,  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  country,  and  one  from 
another,  who  perhaps  had  a  good  record, 
but  not  that  distinguished,  except  that 
the  second  person  believed  also  very 
strongly  in  religion  and  that  was  a  basic 
precept  in  this  individual's  life. 

Let  us  say  the  college  wants  to  decide 
which  one  it  wants  to  hire,  and  it  actu- 
ally hires  the  second  person,  on  the  basis 
that  the  second  person  does  have  a  strong 
belief  in  religion  and  the  school  empha- 
sizes that  particular  quality  in  all  faculty 
matters.  So  it  hires  the  second  appli- 
cant and  turns  down  the  first. 

Now  suppose  the  first  applicant  goes  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty 
Commission.  If  this  bill  goes  into  effect, 
what  happens,  is  my  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  it  would  be  up  to  the 
EEOC  to  investigate  the  complaint  sifter 
having  received  It.  Then,  if  it  felt  that 
this  person  had  been  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  religion,  or  lack  of 
religion,  the  EECX:  could  have  its  gen- 
eral counsel  prepare  and  file  charges,  not 
with  an  independent  agency,  not  with  the 
court,  but  file  charges  back  with  the 
Commission;  and  the  Commission,  hav- 


ing received  the  charges,  investigated 
the  charges,  prejudged  them  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  turned  them  over  to  counsel 
for  the  filing  of  the  charges,  would  then 
reach  the  decision  as  to  whether  this  per- 
son had  been  discriminated  against. 
Then,  when  it  reached  that  decision,  it 
could,  with  respect  to  this  person,  order 
the  institution  to  cease  and  desist  from 
discriminating  against  that  man  and  re- 
quire that  the  institution  employ  the 
person  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  unl- 
sity  or  the  school. 

Then  the  university,  if  it  saw  fit  to 
appeal  that  matter,  would  have  to  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
matter  would  not  be  tried  de  novo,  but 
would  be  tried  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
which  had  been  certified  to  the  court  by 
the  Commission.  So  the  EEOC,  then, 
would  receive  the  complaint,  prosecute 
the  complaint,  judge  the  complaint,  and 
enforce  the  authority. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  other  words,  the 
judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor,  all  tied  into 
one. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Exactly.  That  is  what  the 
bill  would  provide,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
iniquitous  provisions  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  objects  to  so 
strenuously. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  What  would  happen  in 
the  meantime,  while  the  school  or  col- 
lege is  without  a  faculty  member?  What 
would  the  bill  provide  as  to  that?  Would 
they  have  to  stop  hiring  this  man  they 
had  proceeded  to  hire,  and  wait  until 
the  Commission  had  decided? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  bill  wakes  no  provi- 
sion as  to  that,  but  if  the  employee  who 
Is  alleged  to  have  been  discriminated 
against  does  win  out  before  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  could  order 
that  he  received  back  pay  from  the  time 
he  was  not  employed. 

This  provision  would  relate,  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  church  school  that  would 
like  to  have  its  professors  religiously  in- 
clined. It  could  require  it  to  accept  some- 
one with  another  religion,  or  someone 
who  had  no  religion  whatsoever.  That  is 
Just  exactly  the  opposite  from  what  the 
Senator    from    Florida    suggests    many 
parents   want  for   their  children,   and 
what  the  children  want  for  themselves. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  And  it  could,  I  suppose, 
impose  very  serious  financial  burdens  on 
a  small  school  with  a  limited  budget. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.    GURNEY.    Most    colleges    these 
days  operate  at  a  deficit,  anyway. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  And  I  suppose  colleges 
that  have  to  watch  their  budgets  very 
closely  would  hesitate  before  they  would 
take  on  a  professor,  if  they  anticipated 
the  possibility  that  a  big  charge  could 
be  run  up  against  them  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  eventually. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  of  course,  the  col- 
lege would  have  to  pay  for  its  defense. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  But  let  us  take  an  ex- 
treme case.  I  posed  the  question  of  some- 
one who  did  not  believe  very  strongly  in 
religion,  or  was  an  atheist  as  opposed  to 
a  faculty  member  who  would  believe 
strongly  in  religion. 

Let  us  suppose  the  professor  who  was 
turned  down  had  a  well-known  track 
record  on  this  subject  of  atheism  in  all 
the  other  colleges  and  universities  of 


which  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  in  which  he  had  taught,  that 
he  had  not  only  made  very  plain  that  he 
was  an  atheist,  but  had  spent  a  lot  of 
time  practicing  and  preaching,  if  we  can 
use  that  word  in  this  colloquy,  that  any- 
one who  believed  in  religion  and  any 
faculty  member  who  taught  it  ought  to 
have  his  head  examined,  and  that  any 
college  or  university  should  fire  any 
faculty  member  who  believed  in  religion. 
Suppose  you  had  an  extreme  example 
like  that,  and  the  college  or  university 
turned  that  man  down;  what  would  hap- 
pen then? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  the  Commission 
would  be  empowered,  in  its  wisdom — or 
lack  of  wisdom— to  say  that  that  person 
had  been  discriminated  against,  and  that 
the  school  would  have  to  employ  him  be- 
cause discrimination  on  account  of  reli- 
gion would  not  be  permitted.  So  it  would 
be  up  to  the  Commission,  and  it  is  a 
judge  unto  itself.  It  is  not  answerable  to 
anyone  except  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
based  on  the  record  that  it  sends  up  to 
the  court  of  appeals  for  consideration. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then,  if  I  gather  the 
meaning  of  this  colloquy  correctly,  this 
motto  that  we  have  on  our  money  in  the 
United  States,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  would 
sort  of  go  out  the  window  like  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  there  are  reasons 
for  feeling  that  way  about  it,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Let  me  pose  another 
question.  We  claim  to  be  a  nation  of  pri- 
vate free  enterprise  in  this  country  of 
ours,  as  opposed  to  the  socialistic  kind  of 
government  which  exists  in  a  great  many 
nations  of  the  world — chiefiy,  of  course, 
in  our  principal  adversary,  Russia — and 
all  of  us  know  that  on  college  and  uni- 
versity faculties  these  days  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  tendency — at  least  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that — of 
professors  and  instructors,  especially  in 
the  liberal  arts  colleges,  to  believe  in 
socialism  as  opposed  to  free  and  private 
enterprise.  At  least  that  is  what  students 
tell  me  with  whom  I  talk,  and  other  peo- 
ple as  well,  that  there  is  a  growing  num- 
ber of  people  with  that  kind  of  economic 
belief. 

Suppose  a  college  or  university  believes 
very  strongly  in  private  enterprise.  When 
they  selected  their  professors  to  teach  in 
the  economic  field,  they  would  be  partic- 
ularly careful  to  try  to  get  a  professor 
who  also  believes  in  free  private  enter- 
prise. Now,  we  have  a  vacancy  on  the 
economics  faculty  at  this  X  college,  and 
we  have  a  couple  of  applications.  One 
man,  Professor  A,  believes  very  strongly 
in  free  private  enterprise,  but  it  happens 
that  the  other.  Professor  B,  does  not  be- 
lieve in  it  at  all;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  thinks  it  is  a  total  failure,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  run  any  kind  of  a  gov- 
ernment, whether  in  Russia,  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  country,  would  be  a 
socialist  kind  of  economic  system,  where 
the  government  owns  all  the  facilities  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  every- 
one works  for  the  government  as  they  do 
in  Russia. 

The  college  makes  a  decision;  they  de- 
cide they  would  rather  have  Professor 
A,  the  free  private  enterprise  professor, 
as  opposed  to  Professor  B.  the  socialist 
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believer.  So  they  hire  Professor  A,  and 
then  Professor  B  brings  a  complaint 
against  the  college  before  the  Commis- 
sion. What  would  be  the  result  of  a  case 
like  that? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course,  it  would  be  up 
to  the  Commission  to  judge  whether 
there  had  been  any  discrimination.  But 
I  doubt  if  it  would  use  a  person's  employ- 
ment because  of  his  economic  philosophy. 
I  doubt  if  that,  even  by  the  Commission, 
would  be  held  to  be  discrimination.  I  feel 
that  even  the  Commission  would  say  that 
was  not  discrimination  of  the  type  for- 
bidden by  law.  If  it  were  discrimination 
because  of  sex  or  religion  or  race,  then 
that  would  be  discrimination  that  the 
Commission  could  make  a  case  against, 
but  possibly  not  as  regards  economic 
philosophy. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  considered  the  damage  that  this 
Commission  and  its  operations  could  do 
to  the  academic  freedom  of  various  in- 
stitutions. I  wonder  if  he  would  com- 
ment on  his  view  with  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  let  me  pursue  this 
other  question  one  more  step,  which  is 
what  I  really  Intended  to  do  in  the  begin- 
ning, because  I  understand  the  bill  for- 
bids discrimination  on  those  three 
grounds  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
outlined. 

But  now  we  get  into  the  shadow  area, 
and  this  is  what  I  am  concerned  with. 
Let  us  take  that  same  area  of  economic 
beliefs  again,  emd  let  us  inject  into  it  one 
or  two  things:  Sex — which,  of  course,  is 
a  more  or  less  delightful  subject  to  in- 
ject into  anything — or  we  could  inject 
race,  but  one  or  the  other.  Actually,  so 
far  as  the  institution  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  opposing  the  hiring  of  the  professor 
who  believes  in  socialism,  who  might  be 
a  woman  or  might  be  a  member  of  a 
minority  group.  Then  the  professor  who 
Is  rejected  brings  the  complaint  before 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportvmlty 
Commission,  but  he  or  she  makes  the 
complaint  on  the  groimd  of  sex  or  of 

Would  this  not  pose  a  pretty  difficult 
and  serious  problem  so  far  as  the  hiring 
Institution  is  concerned,  even  though 
they  were  opposing  it  purely  upon  the 
belief  of  this  person  in  a  socialistic  kind 
of  government? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  definitely.  That 
would  allow  the  EEOC  to  say  that  the 
Institution  had  discriminated  In  these 
areas  where  protection  is  granted  vmder 
the  law.  Even  though  they  objected  to 
that  applicant  on  other  grounds,  the 
Commission  could  find  that  it  was  In 
one  of  the  protected  areas  and  force  the 
employment  of  that  person. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  not  that  danger  par- 
ticularly true  the  way  this  bill  is  worded? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  We  go  right  back  to  the 
point  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  made  a  short  time  ago — 
that  the  Commission  is  the  indicter,  the 
prosecutor,  the  Judge,  the  Jury,  and  the 
fact  finder. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  In  other  words,  it  han- 
dles all  these  things.  So  that  if  you  have 
people  on  a  commission — heaven  knows, 
all  of  us  have  prejudices  one  way  or  an- 
other; we  cannot  help  it;  it  is  groimd 


into  us  in  our  upbringing  and  our  teach- 
ing and  where  we  have  lived,  all  along 
life's  path.  We  cannot  completely  disas- 
sociate ourselves  from  beliefs  we  have 
picked  up  earlier.  So  if  you  had  a  com- 
mission that  was  "gung  ho"  to  prevent 
any  possible  violation  of  this  act,  they 
could  easily  make  a  finding  of  fact,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  institution  turned  down 
this  applicant  on  the  ground  of  sex  or 
of  race  rather  than  of  economic  beliefs 
in  socialism.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  definitely.  They 
would  be  empowered  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  So,  then,  the  institu- 
tion finally  could  be  saddled  with  some- 
body who  had  an  economic  belief  that 
was  violently  opposed  to  what  this  insti- 
tution was  trying  to  teach  its  young  men 
and  young  women.  Is  not  that  a  fact? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  And  that  is  the  real 
danger  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  procedure  is  some- 
what reminiscent  of  the  Star  Chamber 
procedure  back  in  England  of  some  two 
centuries  ago.  It  almost  rises  to  the  In- 
quisition back  in  medieval  days  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  pernicious  business,  setting 
up  a  system  of  harassment  of  every  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  country,  and 
every  employer  of  as  many  as  eight  peo- 
ple would  be  covered. 

Mi-.  GURNEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
we  not  had  a  previous  example  of  this 
kind  of  procedure?  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  procedure,  not  the  substance 
of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  set 
up  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
we  had  a  similar  example. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Somewhat,  yes. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Where  there  was  a 
judge,  jury,  and  prosecutor  all  wrapped 
into  one.  In  times  past,  it  has  been  pretty 
difficult,  under  that  procedure,  to  get 
more  than  a  one-sided  opinion,  and  the 
cards  really  have  been  sort  of  stacked  In 
favor  of  one  party  as  opposed  to  the 
oUier.  Is  that  not  true  in  some  of  the  past 
history  of  that  particular  board? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly,  there  is  an  anal- 
ogy between  the  two  procedures. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  would  think  that  we 
would  hesitate  before  we  Jimaped  into 
some  other  kind  of  trap. 

My  understanding  of  the  position  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama — at 
least  on  the  procedural  aspect  we  are 
talking  about — is  that  if  we  really  are 
going  to  follow  the  kind  of  legal  proceed- 
ings that  we  have  always  thought  we  had 
in  this  coimtry,  we  ought  to  have  a  check 
and  balance  there,  too,  and  not  have 
everything  all  tied  up  In  one  procedure. 
That  is  why  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama— if  I  correctly  understand  his 
argument — feels  that  the  court  process 
ought  to  be  injected  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing of  this  Commission  rather  than  the 
whole  thing  being  wrapped  up  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking in  the  early  part  of  It.  Is 
that  not  correct? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Would  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Alabama  explain  that  precise 
difference  a  little  more  for  me,  so  that  I 
can  precisely  understand  It? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  reference 
to  the  procedure  under  the  bill.  Of  course, 
at  the  present  time  the  Commission  has 
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powers  of  conciliation,  advisory  capacity, 
and  it  has  a  backlog  of  about  18  months 
to  2  years  of  cases  before  it  now.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  year  approximately 
32,C0D  more  cases  are  going  to  be  filed 
and  that  next  year  approximately  45,000 
more  will  be  filed. 

The  Commission  receives  these  com- 
plaints and  investigates  them  through 
its  employees.  By  the  way,  I  might  sug- 
gest that  it  was  pointed  out,  in  answer 
to  a  question  I  propounded  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  in  the  next  year  or  two,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  EEOC  are  going  to  double 
in  number,  to  increase  from  approxi- 
mately 1,000  to  2,000  employees.  They 
would  use  some  of  these  Federal  bureau- 
crats to  investigate  these  charges.  Then, 
if  they  feel,  at  that  stage  in  the  proceed- 
ings, that  there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion— they  prejudge  the  matter,  or  they 
would  not  call  on  the  general  counsel  to 
prefer  charges — they  refer  the  matter  to 
the  general  counsel.  He  prefers  the 
charges  against  the  respondent,  whether 
the  respondent  be  an  educational  insti- 
tution or  a  religious  school  or  a  private 
school  or  a  small  employer  who  employs 
as  few  as  eight  people.  Then  the  matter 
is  tried  before  the  Commission  itself,  the 
very  Commission  that  had  turned  the 
matter  over  to  the  counsel  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

So  It  seems  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  that  provides  no  due 
process.  The  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama recalls  that  the  Constitution  says 
that  nobody  shall  be  deprived  of  life  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  Is  at  this  point,  as  I 
imderstand  It,  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  bring  in  a  Federal 
judge. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  To  hear  this  matter  and 
try  it  and  decide  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct.  They 
would  be  the  Jury  and  the  prosecutor,  but 
they  would  not  be  the  judge. 

I  do  not  think  that  asking  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  take  over  this  problem  is  In 
any  way  showing  a  lack  of  sympathy  for 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  been  dis- 
criminated against,  because  the  record  of 
the  district  Judges  over  the  country  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  compassion  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  civil  rights,  with  the  desegre- 
gation of  schools  in  one  area  of  our  coun- 
try. I  am  not  going  to  try  to  get  into  that 
situation.  I  will  comment  on  that  another 
day.  But  the  district  judges  have  been 
especially  compassionate  in  matters  of 
civil  rights. 

Also,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  matter  could 
be  determined  more  readily,  more  quick- 
ly, by  the  court  route,  for  this  reason: 
There  are  398  Federal  district  Judges  in 
the  country.  There  Is  only  one  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
lodged  here  In  Washington  so  that  with 
this  tremendous  backlog  of  cases  that 
the  Commission  already  has,  seeking  to 
decide  all  the  discrimination  cases  that 
would  arise  In  the  50  States,  and  all  of 
that  to  be  decided  by  a  flve-man  Com- 
mission, It  would  certainly  seem  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  to  be  the 
sure  way  to  prevent  a  man  getting  a 
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decision  any  time  soon,  whereas  if  the 
workload  Is  divided  out  as  the  occur- 
rence of  the  acts  of  discrimination  might 
dictate,  or  If  It  is  divided  out  among 
the  398  Federal  district  judges,  it  would 
be  quite  apparent  that  a  final  determi- 
nation could  be  arrived  at  much  quicker 
by  going  the  court  enforcement  route 
rather  than  having  the  complaints 
aired  before  the  Commission  Itself.  So 
that  they  would  get  speedier  action,  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  It  would  seem  to  me 
it  would  also  obtain  a  much  broader 
kind  of  decisionmaking  If  we  had  the 
Federal  judges  In  the  50  States  of  the 
Union  deciding  these  matters  instead  of 
one  Commission  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.  It  would  seem  to  me  we  would  get 
a  much  broader  viewpoint  and  perhaps 
even  a  fairer  viewpoint. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  true.  Also  on  the 
matter  of  witnesses,  should  a  matter 
come  up  In  the  district  where  the  dis- 
crimination took  place.  It  would  obvi- 
ously bs  easier  for  the  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear in  their  district.  Justice  could  be 
better  done  by  handling  It  at  the  local 
level.  Also  Federal  district  Judges  that 
are,  I  assume,  but  have  not  always  been 
In  ivory  towers,  at  one  time  they  were 
practicing  attorneys,  have  a  familiarity 
with  local  conditions  and  local  prob- 
lems and  they  would  obviously  carry  that 
knowledge  with  them  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  On  that  very  point,  I 
was  Interested  in  the  Senator's  observa- 
tion about  the  progress  made  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights,  especially  school  desegre- 
gation and  Integration.  While  I  realize 
it  is  not  a  subject  matter  imder  this  bill, 
it  certainly  Is  a  closely  related  sub- 
ject  

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  GURNEY   (continuing).  To  the 
whole  area  we  are  discussing  here.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand,  and 
perhaps  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama can  explain  to  me,  the  opposition 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts,  because  we  all  know 
that  the  civil  rights  revolution — and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  other  way  to  term 
It  but  as  a  revolution  which  we  have  had 
In  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  which  has 
occurred  mainly   in   the  South  where 
many  people  In  the  North  think  that 
people  in  the  South  do  not  imderstand 
the    problem — in   school    desegregation 
and  integration,  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  civil  rights,  came  right  out 
of  the  South,  right  off  the  benches  of 
Federal  district  court  judges.  While  It 
is  true  they  were  former  practicing  at- 
torneys in  the  South,  it  is  fair  to  say,  so 
far  as  school  desegregation  Is  concerned, 
that  probably  99  percent  of  case  law  on 
school  desegregation  has  been  made  In 
the  South  and  all  of  It  by  Federal  judges. 
If  we  have  that  kind  of  track  record  of 
getting  along,  and  getting  along  at  a 
fairly  rapid  pace,  and  certainly  In  the 
past  few  years  in  the  area  of  civil  rights, 
why  would  it  not  work  so  far  as  equal 
employment  opportunity  is  concerned? 
It  would  almost  seem  to  me  as  though 
the  managers  and  the  authors  of  the  bill, 
seeing  that  the  record  would  place  a 
greater  degree  of  sureness  In  their  cause, 
would  like  to  put  it  In  the  jurisdiction  of 


the  Federal  district  courts  and  the  Fed- 
eral judges.  What  answer  would  the  Sen- 
ator have  for  that? 

Mr.  ALLEa^.  They  have  not  answered 
it  to  my  satisfaction.  I  do  not  recall  that 
they  have  given  any  plausible  answer, 
not  one  that  seems  plausible  to  me,  at 
least.  Apparently  they  want  the  Com- 
mission to  handle  the  whole  package  and 
not  bother  to  take  it  before  a  judge,  who 
would  probably  try  the  matter  under  the 
rules  of  evidence,  who  would  see  that  the 
respondent  had  his  day  in  court,  that 
the  matter  was  tried  without  any  bias 
or  prejudice;  whereas  possibly  the  Com- 
mission might  be  more  inclined  to  go 
into  a  matter  it  had  already  investigated 
and  had  preferred  charges  on,  so  that 
they  might  already  have  their  minds 
made  up  that  discrimination  did  exist. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  they  should  have  no  fear  to  take  a 
matter  to  the  Federal  district  court  with 
the  track  record,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  refers  to  It,  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  in  the  Federal  district 
court  on  dvll  rights  matters.  So  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  come  in  and  say, 
"We  want  some  enforcement  mecha- 
nism." Well,  there  Is  no  opposition,  so 
far  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
knows,  to  giving  an  enforcement  mecha- 
nism. The  chief  point  of  difference  at 
that  point — and  I  disagree  with  cover- 
ing State  and  local  government  and  I 
disagree  with  covering  educational  in- 
stitutions— as  to  the  matter  of  an  en- 
forcement procedure,  I  am  willing  to 
confer  on  the  Commission  an  enforce- 
ment mechanism  for  their  decision,  and 
remove  them  from  the  lack  of  an  en- 
forcement   procedure — that    Is,    supply 
that  need.  They  have  been  operating  for 
7  years.  I  assvune  they  claim  they  have 
done  a  good  Job  because  they  oome  back 
every  year  to  state  their  case  for  appro- 
priations, and  they  have  never  asked  to 
be  disbanded,  so  I  assume  that  they  say 
they  are  doing  a  good  job  under  present 
law. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  court  de- 
cision enforcement  right  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  parties.  By  and  large, 
that  Is  what  this  whole  discussion  Is 
about,  because  It  Is  apparent  from  the 
temper  of  the  Senate,  as  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  assesses  It,  that  the 
Senate  Is  willing  to  cover  State,  county, 
and  city  employees,  that  It  Is  even  will- 
ing, based  on  the  amendment  which  we 
offered  but  which  was  turned  down,  to 
cover  educational  institutions.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  wisdom  of  that,  but  ap- 
parently the  Senate  Is  willing  to  do  that. 
But  what  it  has  been  imwllllng  to  do  Is 
to  make  of  this  Commission  prosecutor, 
jury,  and  Judge.  Apparently  It  Is  willing 
to  give  It  the  mechanism  of  allowing  it 
to  prosecute  these  complaints  and  these 
charges  in  the  Federal  district  courts 
throughout  the  country.  So  it  Is  hard  for 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  to  see 
what  the  objection  is  all  about.  The 
court  procedure  route  confers  on  the 
Commission  a  power  it  does  not  now 
have.  So  why  they  are  not  willing  to 
accept  that  is  something  I  find  hard  to 
understand. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  One  thing  about  this 
procedure  is  that  under  the  Federal  court 
system,  and  speaking  now  of  the  criminal 


side,  or  the  cases  where  U.S.  attorneys 
are  involved  as  prosecutors,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  is  beyond  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  judiciary  in  part 
has  suffered  from  the  office  of  the  UJS. 
attorney.  '^ 

I  mean  by  that  that  if  the  U.S.  attor- 
•  ney  has  a  matter  before  him  or  if  he 
has  a  civil  matter  before  him,  he  Is  the 
one  who  makes  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  go  ahead  and  prosecute  it.  The  Judge 
does  not  tell  him  what  to  do.  He  decides 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  under  the  procedure  that  is  set 
up  In  the  bill,  we  do  not  even  state  any- 
thing beyond  that,  because  the  Com- 
mission, the  general  counsel's  office,  the 
whole  kit  and  caboodle  are  wrapped  up 
In  one  package  and  going  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.    GURNEY.    And    seemingly    his 
giiidance  over  these  things  does  not  ac- 
complish  much,   even   in   the  Federal 
court;  does  It? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  it  certainly  does  not. 
Consequently,  a  better  opportunity  for 
the  due  process  of  law  would  be  exercised 
imder  the  court  procedure  route  rather 
than  having  It  wrapped  all  In  one  pack- 
age, which  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Another  thing  bothers 
me  about  the  way  the  bill  Is  drafted,  both 
as  to  Its  substance  and  as  to  what  It  In- 
cludes and  does  not  Include  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  its  procedures.  We  could  go 
back  again  to  the  example  of  a  religious 
school  that  wanted  to  hire  a  religious 
person,  a  person  that  Is  more  religiously 
oriented  than  another  person. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  had  ex- 
amples in  the  past  of  zealots  in  some 
fields  who  have  pinpointed  certain  areas 
that  they  want  to  zero  in  on,  not  only  In 
the  civil  rights  field,  but  also  In  the  edu- 
cational areas  and  institutions. 

I  can  remember,  for  example,  some 
years  ago  when  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sent 
down  to  Florida  during  the  simimertlme 
a  group  of  college  students  that  were  still 
In  college  but  were  on  summer  vacation. 
The  mission  of  these  students  was  to 
come  down  to  Florida  and  harass  the 
boards  of  education  In  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida concerning  their  hiring  practices. 

This,  of  course,  was  In  the  civil  rights 
field.  But  it  actually  hapi>ened.  These 
young  college  students,  who  had  not  even 
had  their  first  Job  in  life  as  yet,  came 
down  to  Florida  like  a  swarm  of  locusts 
and  proceeded  to  tell  these  people  exactly 
what  they  had  to  do  to  get  their  institu- 
tions in  shape  or  how  to  shape  up.  If  we 
want  to  put  it  in  that  way,  on  a  Job  that 
some  of  them  had  spent  most  of  their 
lifetimes  in  doing.  We  have  had  an  exsmi- 
ple  like  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
create  a  commission  such  as  this  and  give 
it  the  judicial  powers  that  this  bill  calls 
for,  as  well  as  the  additional  coverage, 
we  can  go  back  to  the  example  of  a  col- 
lege that  wanted  to  keep  Itself  as  a  reli- 
gious Institution  and  hire  faculty  mem- 
bers who  believe  In  the  religion  of  their 
own  faith — whether  it  be  Baptist,  Con- 
gregationalist,  which  is  my  own  faith,  or 
whatever  It  be. 
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A  bunch  of  people  who  were  zealots 
and  who  wanted  to  change  the  concept 
of  that  particular  college  would  zero  on 
their  target  and  apply  to  get  on  the 
faculty  and  keep  that  institution  em- 
broiled constantly  before  the  EEOC.  Also, 
if  we  had  a  commission  that  wanted  to 
be  overzealous  on  the  kinds  of  suits  they 
entertain  and  the  kind  of  prosecutions 
they  preferred,  such  an  institution  could 
be  harassed  almost  out  of  existence.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  see  that  dan- 
ger in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  very  definitely  do.  There 
is  also  the  danger  of  the  loss  of  academic 
freedom  by  educational  institutions. 
With  the  constant  harassment  that  is 
possibly  under  the  bill,  I  see  a  possible 
loss .  of  accreditation  by  some  of  our 
institutions. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  is  always 
a  constant  battle  by  institutions  of  high- 
er learning  to  have  adequate  libraries, 
adeauate  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
adequate  teaching  staffs  to  maUitain 
their  accreditation  so  that  the  young 
people  of  the  State  can  go  to  those 
schools  feeling  that  they  are  going  to  an 
accredited  institution  from  which  they 
might  transfer  their  credits  to  other  in- 
stitutions. 

One  of  the  causes  that  results  in  loss 
of  accreditation  by  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  is  that  when  politics 
creeps  into  the  institution,  it  is  felt  that 
the  institution  is  nm,  not  by  educators, 
but  by  politicians  or  by  a  government 
agency. 

It  is  then  the  feeling  that  the  institu- 
tion is  not  there  for  education  purposes, 
but  for  political  reasons.  And  that  some- 
times results  in  the  loss  of  accredita- 
tion by  students.  So,  if  the  EEOC  is  con- 
stantly harassing  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  or  a  secondary  school  for  that 
matter,  there  would  be  considerable 
alarm  that  the  institution  might  lose  its 
accreditation. 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  President,  that 
brings  to  mind  another  interesting  point 
on  which  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
contributions  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  dropped  very  considerably, 
with  reference  to  alumni  funds,  for  ex- 
ample, and  also  with  reference  to  many 
of  the  large  gifts  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  outside  of  almnni  funds  every 
year  to  colleges  and  imiversities  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no 
college  or  university  today  of  any  size 
or  worth  or  merit  could  get  along  finan- 
cially with  either  the  tuition  that  is  paid 
by  its  students  or  from  the  income  they 
receive  from  their  endowments.  Every 
single  one  of  them  needs  a  substantial 
income  other  than  from  the  alumni  and 
special  gifts. 

We  know  that  this  dropoff  is  chiefly 
because  of  two  reasons.  One  has  be^ 
the  turmoil  on  the  campuses  which  has 
discouraged  some  of  the  people  who  had 
contributed  before.  Another  concerns  toe 
policies  of  institutions.  That  is  the  thing 
we  talked  about  a  little  bit  before.  Many 
of  the  donors  are  unhappy  and  upset 
because  of  the  policies  of  the  institutions 
or  the  kind  of  instruction  they  give  In 
political  science  or  economics  or  special 


studies  or  because  of  the  permissiveness 
they  permit  on  the  campus. 

I  am  not  making  a  general  indictment 
of  colleges  or  imiversities.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  these  are  some  of  the  causes 
why  alumni  are  not  giving  any  more  or 
are  giving  less  and  why  other  special 
grants  are  not  being  brought  in. 

As  we  know,  we  have  institutions  that 
are  strongly  religious  in  their  orientation 
and  teaching.  Suppose,  for  example, 
when  this  bill  is  passed,  if  it  is  passed  in 
its  present  form,  there  were  faculty  mem- 
bers on  the  faculties  of  these  particular 
colleges  that  did  not  believe  In  religion, 
so  the  whole  thrust  of  that  college  or 
university  as  far  as  religious  doctrine 
went  out  the  window.  Might  that  not  af- 
fect giving  by  alumni,  as  well  as  others 
who  wish  to  support  that  kind  of  insti- 
tution? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  definitely  it  would 
because  if  the  institution  has  ceased  to 
carry  out  the  mission  or  the  function 
approved  by  the  alumni,  obviously  they 
are  going  to  withdraw  their  financial 
support  and  transfer  it  somewhere  else  if 
they  find  an  institution  they  feel  worthy 
of  their  support. 

So  any  institution  that  is  constantly 
being  harassed  and  that  has  a  bad  image 
and  get  the  reputation  of  having  on  its 
faculty — and  I  am  speaking  of  religious 
institutions  at  this  time — people  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  canTing  out  the  mission 
which  has  been  conceived  for  the  insti- 
tuticHi,  obviously  people  are  going  to  be 
dissatisfied  and  it  is  going  to  cause  a 
lessening  of  their  contributions.  I  think 
definitely  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  such  institutions. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  So  one  of  the  inherent 
dangers  in  this  bill,  in  addition  to  the 
other  dangers  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  others  have  discussed  in  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  is  the  inherent  danger 
that  we  may  be  shooting  down  the  cause 
of  higher  education,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent in  some  schools  that  want  to  run 
their  particular  institutions  in  certain 
fashions  that  have  been  time  honored, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  see,  it  has  little  to  do 
with  discrimination  in  employment  of 
people;  they  want  conditions  as  they 
have  always  been  and  it  just  has  to  do 
with  how  they  want  their  curriculum  and 
studies  handled  and  what  kind  of  in- 
struction they  want  to  have  in  their  in- 
stitutions as  opposed  to  some  other 
kind. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  this  colloquy 
and  for  answering  some  of  these  ques- 
tions that  have  troubled  me  and  I  know 
they  are  going  to  trouble  a  great  many  of 
my  constituents  in  Florida,  as  they  are 
now  troubling  them,  as  I  know  from  the 
mail  I  receive  from  day  to  day.  I  think 
constituents  of  other  Senators  would  be 
greatly  troubled  if  they  had  any  idea  of 
what  is  in  this  bill  and  what  might  hap- 
pen if  the  bill  were  passed  in  its  present 
form. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  the  real  light,  a  sort  of 
glare  of  the  searchlight,  he  is  bringing 
to  this  bill  so  we  can  be  informed  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  comments  and  for  the  con- 
tributions he  made  to  the  colloquy,  as 


well  as  the  background  and  provisions  of 
the  bill.  He  has  made  a  definite  contribu- 
tion in  pointing  out  some  of  the  inherent 
dangers  in  this  bill.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  contribution  he  has  made. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  discussions  of  the 
bill  I  have  strongly  denounced  and  criti- 
cized the  fact  that  the  legislation  would 
violate  the  very  first  item  of  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  empowering 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  dictating 
almost  all  of  the  employment  practices 
of  church-supported  educational  institu- 
tions. 

That  is  in  line  with  the  colloquy  I 
have  been  having  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  say  again  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  prac- 
tice more  at  odds  with  the  idea  of  reli- 
gious liberty  than  to  say  that  the  first 
amendment  left  it  open  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  compel  church-supported 
schools  at  every  level  of  education  to 
capitulate  the  Federal  Government's 
secular  concept  of  "equal  employment 
opportunity."  If  this  is  not  true,  the  first 
amendment  is  but  an  empty  pledge  ex- 
pressed in  idle  words. 

In  my  discussions  of  the  bill,  I  have 
strongly  denounced  and  criticized  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  di- 
rect assault  upon  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  bill  brings  within  its  orbit  every 
employer  having  eight  or  more  employees 
and  every  labor  union  having  eight  or 
more  members.  I  assume  that  that  would 
take  in  every  labor  organization  in  the 
country.  It  would  be  a  mighty  small  one 
If  it  did  not  have  as  many  as  eight  mem- 
bers. Thus,  the  small  businessman,  al- 
ready overburdened,  would  encoimter 
new  regulations.  Investigations,  hearings, 
and  appeals  far  beyond  his  time,  his 
energy,  or  his  finances.  If  the  bill  becomes 
law — and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  bill — ^many  of  the  most 
cherished  benefits  which  organized  labor 
has  attained  in  the  last  four  decades 
would  no  longer  become  matters  of  right, 
but  would  automatically  become  matters 
of  administrative  grace  to  be  doled  out 
by  EEOC  bureaucrats  as  rewards  for  good 
behavior  or  withheld  as  pxmishment  when 
any  union  does  not  comply  with  their 
demands. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing 
the  bill  on  several  occasions  as  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  considering  it.  The  only  pur- 
pose of  extending  debate  on  the  bill  is  to 
allow  the  people  affected — the  people  of 
the  country — to  be  alerted  to  the  dangers 
of  the  pending  proposed  legislation.  The 
Senate  can  act  very  slowly  at  times;  it 
can  act  with  great  speed  at  other  times. 
The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not  to 
seek  to  persuade  any  Senator  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
because  if  he  persuaded  every  Senator  to 
support  the  position  of  the  jimior  Soia- 
tor  from  Alabama,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  defeat  the  bill  outright.  But  he  does  be- 
lieve that  by  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  bill,  its  dangers  will  become  apparent 
to  enough  of  the  ccmstltuents  of  Senators 
who  have  voted  against  cloture  and  of 
Senators  who  have  not  voted  against  clo- 
ture that  the  bill  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass. 

In  the  two  instances  whMi  the  Senate 
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has  voted  cm  the  question  of  whether  de- 
bate on  the  measure  should  be  choked  off, 
the  votes  have  been  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. So  apparently  a  sufficient  number 
of  Senators  feel  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding due  process  of  law  for  persons 
covered  by  the  bill  is  so  important  that 
we  who  oppose  the  bill  will  be  allowed  to 
have  our  day  on  this  subject. 

Again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  not  allowing  the 
Calendar  of  the  Senate  to  become  clogged 
by  other  measures.  He  has  set  up  a  two- 
track  system  by  which  on  one  track  we 
will  have  this  item  of  legislation  subject 
to  extended  debate,  and  are  going  to  have 
the  other  track  for  important  legislation 
that  needs  to  be  attended  to  by  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  looking  at  the  calendar 
of  the  Senate,  this  Congress  has  been 
in  session  now  for  13  months,  and  there 
are  only  21  items  of  business  on  the 
calendar.  That  is  a  great  record,  Mr. 
President — only  21  pieces  of  legislation 
on  the  Calendar  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And 
one  of  those  measures  is  the  companion 
measure  to  S.  2515— H.R.  1746.  So  actu- 
ally there  are,  in  effect,  only  20  measures 
on  the  Calendar  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  point  that  out,  Mr.  President,  to 
show  that  our  discussion  of  this  matter 
has  not  held  up  the  consideration  of  any 
important  business  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  the  strike  legis- 
lation, the  legislation  that  would  bring 
to  an  end,  and  I  hope  provide  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  this  problem,  the  west 
coast  dock  strike,  io,  at  2  o'clock,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  being 
placed  on  track  2,  if  you  might  call  it 
that,  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
At  2  o'clock  we  go  over  to  the  second 
track  and  take  up  the  so-called  west 
coast  dock  legislation.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nation's  business  is  not  being 
held  up  by  this  discussion. 

One  collateral  benefit  I  might  sug- 
gest^-perhaps  it  is  not  a  benefit;  but  I 
choose  to  call  it  a  benefit — that  we  ob- 
tain from  extended  discussion  of  this 
bill  and  the  amendments  that  are  pend- 
ing is  that  it  enables  some  of  our  Mem- 
bers who  are  seeking  higher  office,  if 
there  be  such,  to  come  and  go  as  they 
see  fit.  When  they  have  been  alerted  that 
there  is  a  cloture  vote  coming  up,  we 
will  see  them  coming  in,  every  single 
one  of  them,  to  vote  for  cloture.  Every 
single  one  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
seeking  another  office  manages  to  drift 
in  when  the  cloture  vote  comes  up. 

So,  Mr.  President — and  I  say  it  pos- 
sibly is  not  of  benefit;  possibly  it  is  of 
detriment — these  Members  are  enabled 
to  go  their  way  and  miss  the  votes.  But 
the  bad  part  of  it,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  are  deprived  of  their  presence  and 
the  contribution  they  could  make  on 
this  legislation.  We  know  how  they  are 
going  to  vote,  because  we  see  it  time 
after  time.  But  if  we  did  have  a  series 
of  votes,  possibly  some  of  them  would 
come  in  and  favor  this  body  with  theh- 
presence. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  to  a  vote  until  it  has  been  fully 
explained,  not  only  to  this  body  but  to 
others,  and  I  am  assuming  that  the 


absent  Senators  will  read  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Not  having 
been  here  to  receive  the  benefits  of  my 
remarks,  I  feel  sure  they  are  going  to 
peruse  the  Congressional  Record  and 
benefit  thereby. 

Mr.  President,  with  only  20  pieces  of 
legislation  pending  before  the  Senate,  I 
say  that  this  bill  might  be  discussed  for 
a  considerable  additional  length  of 
time— long  enough,  I  hope,  that  the 
majority  leader  in  his  wisdom  will  lay  it 
aside  so  that  we  can  get  back  to  the 
one-track  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  like  this  two- track  sys- 
tem. It  allows  those  of  us  who  want  to 
stand  up  for  principles  to  do  so  without 
imposing  any  hardship  on  the  Senate  or 
delaying  the  enactment  of  any  bill  that 
deserves  to  be  enacted. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the 
country  will  become  alerted  to  the  dan- 
gers of  this  bUl.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  would  not  like  to  see  the  provisions 
of  the  EEOC  bill  made  applicable  to  any 
person  who  employs  as  many  as  eight.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  not  like  to 
see  the  provisions  of  the  act  made  ap- 
plicable to  every  one  of  some  8,000,000 
employees  of  States,  counties,  and  cities, 
and  agencies  of  those  local  governments. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  not 
like  to  see  the  EEOC  provisions  made 
applicable  to  every  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  country,  every  university, 
every  college,  every  private  school,  every 
church-supported  school.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  would  not  like  to  see  the 
pattem-and-practice  suits,  whose  en- 
forcement or  prosecution  now  rests  with 
the  Justice  Department,  transferred  to 
the  EEOC. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  President,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
would  not  like  to  see  this  tremendous 
power  lodged  in  an  agency  that  receives 
complaints,  prosecutes  complaints,  de- 
cides complaints,  and  then  enforces  or- 
ders that  it  makes. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  our  opportunity 
to  take  a  stand  against  mushrooming  or 
expanding  Federal  bureaucracy.  Here  is 
an  opportimity  for  us  to  stop  further  en- 
croachment by  the  Federal  Government 
on  our  local  institutions  and  on  the  ev- 
eryday lives  of  our  people.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  prevent  a  Federal  bu- 
reau from  doubUng  in  size  and  reaching 
out  for  more  and  more  power. 

It  has  been  my  observation,  as  a  citi- 
zen and  a  Member  of  this  body,  that 
every  Federsd  agency  or  bureau  that  is 
created  seems  to  have  an  inherent  quality 
or  condition  that  makes  it  want  to  en- 
large its  size,  receive  greater  compensa- 
tion, obtain  more  power,  and  reach  out 
for  greater  jurisdiction;  and  I  guess  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  are  not  to  be  censored 
too  much  for  that.  I  guess  everyone  wants 
a  little  bit  more  importance,  and  I  guess 
the  EEOC  would  rather  have  2,000  em- 
ployees than  just  a  thousand.  They 
would  rather  have  jurisdiction  over  every 
person  who  is  gainfully  employed  in  this 
coimtry,  rather  than  a  lesser  number.  So 
these  things  are  understandable. 

But,  Mr.  President,  just  because  this 
agency  or  commission  wants  to  double 
its  size,  wants  to  reach  out  for  more 
power,  does  not  mean  that  the  United 


States  Senate  has  to  shield  to  the  de- 
mand. So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  stand  firm  against  efforts 
to  stop  this  debate,  and  that  Senators 
will  reach  the  conclusion  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  laid  aside  so  that  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  Senate  could  be 
devoted  to  the  20  other  items  now  ap- 
pearing on  the  Senate  Calendar,  though 
I  say  that  is  a  very  small  number.  We 
read  in  the  newspapers  about  several 
thousand  bills  being  introduced  in  Con- 
gress; but  we  now  have  only  20  subject 
to  consideration  by  the  Senate  (wi  being 
called  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  when  the 
majority  leader  stated  that  at  2  o'clock 
today  he  was  going  to  set  this  matter 
aside  temporarily  in  order  that  we  could 
take  up  the  legislation  to  end  the  west 
coast  dock  strike.  I  have  a  number  of 
other  matters  that  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  but  I  see 
other  Senators  on  the  fioor  who  are  no 
doubt  anxious  to  speak  on  this  bill,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  in  a  moment,  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  order  that 
another  Senator  might  be  able  to  speak. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  assurance 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
he  will  return  to  the  Senate  floor  to  add 
to  his  remarks  with  respect  to  this  meas- 
ure, at  this  time  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  153)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  which  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March,  1972,  as  "National 
Beta  Club  Week." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  166.  An  act  to  designate  the  Stratified 
Primitive  Area  as  a  part  of  the  Washakie 
Wilderness,  heretofore  known  as  the  South 
Absaroka  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National  For- 
est, m  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  960.  An  act  to  designate  the  Sycamore 
Canyon  Wilderness.  Coconino,  Kaibab,  and 
Prescott  National  Forests,  State  of  Arizona: 
and 

S.  1857.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 
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S.  996.  An  act  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  mall  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service; 

S.  1893.  An  act  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  provide  for  an  annual  camping 
permit,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3122.  An  act  to  extend  sectlona  5(n) 
and  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  counties  of  the  central  division  of 
the  Judicial  district  of  South  Dakota; 

H.R.  7088.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  12143.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge: 

H.R.  12186.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  pen- 
alties imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  Protection  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  12207.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  tuna  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  in  the  Central  and  West- 
em  Pacific  Ocean; 

HJl.  12488.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  Lock  and  Dam,  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  Alabama,  to  the  Cteorge  W. 
Andrews  Lock  and  Dam;  and 

H.J.  Res.  958.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  11487)  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  Brevard  County, 
Florida. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia). 


HOUSE      BILLS      AND      JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HJt.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  123  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  counties  of  the  central  division  of  the 
Judicial  district  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  7088.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12143.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge; 

HJI.  12186.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties imposed  for  violations  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  12207.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  tuna  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  In  the  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  Ocean;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

H.J.  Res.  958.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


recess  until  10  minutes  before  2  pjn. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12:48  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:50  pjn.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Ervin)  . 


RECESS  TO  1:50  P3f. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 


JOINT   REFERRAL    OP   A    MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today  on  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment be  jointly  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs;  Commerce;  Finance;  Foreign 
Relations;  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  made  this  request  inasmuch 
as  the  message  proposes  specific  legisla- 
tion falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  committees. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

From  the  very  first,  the  American 
spirit  has  been  one  of  self-reliance  and 
confident  action.  Always  we  have  been  a 
people  to  say  with  Henley  "I  am  the 
master  of  my  fate  .  .  .  the  captain  of  my 
soul" — a  people  sure  that  man  commands 
his  own  destiny.  What  has  dawned  dra- 
matically upon  us  in  recent  years, 
though,  is  a  new  recognition  that  to  a 
significant  extent  man  commands  as  well 
the  very  destiny  of  this  planet  where  he 
lives,  and  the  destiny  of  all  life  upon  it. 
We  have  even  begun  to  see  that  these 
destinies  are  not  many  and  separate  at 
all — that  in  fact  they  are  indivlsibly  one. 

This  is  the  environmental  awakening. 
It  marks  a  new  sensitivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  and  a  new  maturity  of  Ameri- 
can public  life.  It  is  working  a  revolution 
in  values,  as  commitment  to  responsible 
partnership  with  nature  replaces  cavalier 
assumptions  that  we  can  play  God  with 
our  surroundings  and  survive.  It  is  lead- 
ing to  broad  reforms  in  action,  as  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  government,  and 
civic  groups  mobilize  to  conserve  re- 
sources, to  control  pollution,  to  antici- 
pate and  prevent  emerging  environmen- 
tal problems,  to  manage  the  land  more 
wisely,  and  to  preserve  wildness. 

In  messages  to  the  Congress  during 
1970  and  1971 1  proposed  comprehensive 
initiatives  reflecting  the  earliest  and 
most  visible  concerns  of  the  environmen- 
tal awakening.  The  new  cast  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  had  to  be  translated  into  new 
legislation.  New  insights  had  to  have  new 
governmental  forms  and  processes 
through  which  to  operate.  Broadly-bsised 
problems — such  as  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  and  pesticide  hazards — had  to 
be  dealt  with  first. 

The  necessary  first  steps  in  each  of 
these  areas  have  now  been  taken,  though 
In  all  of  them  the  work  is  far  from  com- 
pleted. Now,  as  we  press  on  with  that 
work  in  1972,  we  must  also  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  factors  which  underlie 
our  more  obvious  environmental  prob- 
lems— ^factors  like  the  use  of  land  and 


the  impact  of  incentives  or  disincentives 
built  into  our  economic  system.  We  are 
gaining  an  increasingly  sophisticated  im- 
derstanding  of  the  way  economic,  insti- 
tutional, and  legal  forces  shape  our  sur- 
roundings for  good  or  ill;  the  next  step 
is  learning  how  to  turn  such  forces  to 
environmental  benefit. 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  actions 
that  are  needed  to  protect  and  enhance 
our  environment  rests  with  State  and 
local  government,  consumers,  industry, 
and  private  organizations  of  various 
kinds— but  the  Federal  Government  must 
provide  leadership.  On  the  first  day  of 
this  decade  I  stated  that  "it  is  literally 
now  or  never"  for  true  quality  of  life  in 
America.  Amid  much  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  it  can  and  will  be  "now,"  we 
must  not  slacken  our  pace  but  accelerate 
it.  Environmental  concern  must  crystal- 
lize into  permanent  patterns  of  thought 
and  action.  What  began  as  environmental 
awakening  must  mature  finally  into  a 
new  and  higher  environmental  way  of 
life.  If  we  flag  in  our  dedication  and  will, 
the  problems  themselves  will  not  go 
away.  Toward  keeping  the  momentum  of 
awareness  and  action,  I  pledge  my  full 
support  and  that  of  this  Administration, 
and  I  urgently  solicit  the  continuing  co- 
operation of  tlie  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople. 

TWO  TSARS'  AGENDA 
ntOIC  CONSIDERATION  TO  ACTION 

In  my  1971  environmental  message, 
just  one  year  ago  today,  I  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  clean  up  the  problems  of  the 
past,  and  to  deal  with  emerging  prob- 
lems before  they  become  critical.  These 
proposals  included: 

Regulation  of  toxic  substances 

Comprehensive  improvement  in  pesti- 
cide control  authority 

Noise  control 

Preservation  of  historic  buildings 

Power  plant  siting 

Regulation  of  environmental  effects  of 
surface  and  underground  mining 

Ocean  dumping  regulation 

More  effective  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion through  a  greatly  expanded  waste 
treatment  grant  program  and  strength- 
ened standard-setting  and  enforcement 
authorities 

A  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 

Substantial  expansion  of  the  wilder- 
ness system 

Expanded  international  cooperation 

To  date,  most  of  the  legislation  on  thia 
list  has  been  the  subject  of  congressional 
hearings;  most  of  It  has  attracted  heart- 
ening interest  and  support;  but  none  of 
it  has  yet  received  final  congressional  ac- 
tion. Last  year  was,  quite  properly,  a 
year  of  consideration  of  these  measures 
by  the  Congress.  I  urge,  however,  that 
this  be  a  year  of  action  on  all  of  them, 
so  that  we  can  move  on  from  intention  to 
accomplishment  in  the  important  needs 
they  address.  Passage  of  these  measures 
and  creation  of  the  unified  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  which  I  also  pro- 
posed in  1971— by  this  92d  Congress- 
will  be  essential  if  we  are  to  have  an  ade- 
quate base  for  improving  environmental 
quality. 

BUILDING  ON  THE  BASE 

As  that  base  is  being  established,  we 
must  move  ahead  to  build  wisely  and 
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rapidly  upon  it.  I  shall  outline  today  a 
plan  for  doing  that,  with  initiatives  and 
actions  in  the  following  areas: 

— Tightening  pollution  control 

A  Toxic  Wastes  Disposal  Control 
Act 

Legislation    to   control    sediment 
from  construction  activities 
An  emissions  charge  to  reduce  sul- 
fur oxide  air  pollution 
Clean  energy  research  and  energy 
conservation  measures 

— Making  technology  an  environmen- 
tal ally 
Integrated  pest  management 
Stepped-up  research  on  noise  con- 
trol 

Stepped-up  research  on  air  pollu- 
tion effects  and  measurement 

— Improving  land  use 

Expansion  and  strengthening  of 
the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
Protection  of  wet  lands 

— Protecting  our  natural  heritage 
A  ban  on  use  of  poisons  for  preda- 
tor  control  on  public  lands 
A  stronger  law  to  protect  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve 

National  Recreation  Areas  around 
New  York  Harbor  and  the  Golden 
Gate 

Conversion  of  20  additional  Fed- 
eral properties  to  recreational  use 
18  new  Wilderness  Areas 
Regulation  of  off-road  vehicles  on 
Federal  lands 

— Expanding    international    coopera- 
tion on  the  environment 
Establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Fimd  for  the  Environment 
PMrther     measures     to     control 
marine  pollution 

— Protecting  children  from  lead-based 
paint 

— Enlisting  the  young 

President's  Environmental  Merit 
Awards  Program  for  high  schools 
Youth  opportunities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Field  Scout 
program. 

TIGHTENING  POLLtTTION  CONTROL 

The  legislative  framework  for  dealing 
with  our  major  air  pollution  problems 
has  become  law,  and  I  have  made  com- 
prehensive recommendations  regarding 
water  pollution  control.  But  several 
problems  remain  to  be  addressed  which 
are  difficult  to  deal  with  under  the  gen- 
eral pollution  control  authorities. 

DISPOSAL  OF  TOXIC  WASTES 

Increasingly  strict  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control  laws  and  their  more  effec- 
tive enforcement  have  led  to   greater 
reliance  on  land — both  surface  and  im- 
derground — for  disposal  of  waste  prod- 
ucts from  the  toxic  substances  being  used 
in  ever  greater  volume  and  variety  in  our 
society.  Without  adequate  controls,  such 
waste  disposal  may  cause  contamination 
of  underground  and  surface  waters  lead- 
ing to  direct  health  hazards. 
— /  propose  a  Toxic  Wastes  Disposal 
Control  Act,  under  which  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  would 
establish  Federal  ffuidelines  and  re- 
quirements for  State  programs  to 
regulate  disposal  on  or  under  the 


land  of  those  toxic  wastes  which  pose 
a  hazard  to  health.  The  act  would 
provide  for  Federal  enforcement 
action  if  a  State  should  fail  to  es- 
tablish its  own  program. 

SEDIMENT  CONTROL 

Sediment,  small  particles  of  soil  which 
enter  the  water,  is  the  most  pervasive 
water  pollution  problem  which  does  not 
come  piimarily  from  municipal  or  indus- 
trial sources.  Heavy  loads  of  sediment  in- 
terfere  with   many   beneficial   uses   of 
water,  such  as  swimming  and  water  sup- 
ply, and  can  change  the  entire  character 
of  an   aquatic   environment.   Many   of 
our  great  waterways  are  afflicted  with 
this  problem.  In  our  urban  areas,  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  sediment  comes  from 
construction.  However,  if  proper  con- 
struction practices  are  followed,  sedi- 
ment runoff  from  this  source  can  be 
greatly  reduced. 
— /  propose  legislation  calling  upon 
the  States  to  establish,  through  ap- 
propriate local  and  regional  agen- 
cies, regulatory  programs  to  control 
sediment    affecting    water    quality 
from,  earth-moving  activities  such  as 
building  and  road  construction. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
together  with   other  Federal   agencies, 
would  develop  Federal  guidelines  for  ap- 
propriate control  measures.  Federal  en- 
forcement would  take  place  in  situations 
where  a  State  failed  to  implement  such 
a  program. 

SULFUR    OXIDES    EMISSIONS    CHARGE 

In  my  1971  Environmental  Message,  I 
announced  plans  to  ask  for  imposition 
of  a  charge  on  sulfur  oxides  emissions, 
one  of  the  air  pollutants  most  damaging 
to  human  health  and  property,  and  vege- 
tation. The  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
have  now  completed  their  studies  on  this 
measiu'e  and  have  developed  the  details 
of  an  emission  charge  proposal. 

— I  propose  a  charge  on  sulfur  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere  from  combus- 
tion, refining,  smelting,  and  other 
processes. 

This  charge  would  begin  in  1976  and 
apply  in  all  regions  where  the  air  quality 
does  not  meet  national  standards  for  sul- 
fur oxides  during  1975.  The  charge  would 
be  15  cents  per  poimd  on  sulfur  emitted 
in  regions  where  the  primary  standards — 
which  are  designed  to  be  protective  of 
public  health — have  not  been  met  within 
the  deadline  for  achievement  prescribed 
In  the  cnean  Air  Act.  In  regions  where 
air  quality  met  the  primary  standard  but 
exceeded  the  secondary  national  stand- 
ard— designed  to  protect  property,  vege- 
tation, and  aesthetic  values — a  charge 
of  $.10  per  pound  of  sulfur  emitted  would 
apply.  Areas  which  reduce  emissions  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary air  quality  stsmdards  would  be 
exempt  from  the  emission  charge. 

This  charge  is  an  application  of  the 
principle  that  the  costs  of  pollution 
should  be  included  in  the  price  of  the 
product.  Combined  with  our  existing  reg- 
ulatory authority,  it  would  constitute  a 
strong  economic  incentive  to  achieve  the 
sulfur  oxides  standards  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health,  and  then  further  to  reduce 


emissions  to  levels  which  protect  welfare 
and  aesthetics. 

CLEAN  ENERGY  GENERATION  AND  CONSERVATION 

Ours  is  an  energy-based  economy,  and 
energy  resources  are  the  basis  for  future 
economic  progress.  Yet  the  consumption 
of  energy-producing  fuels  contributes  to 
many  of  our  most  serious  pollution  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  have  both  environmen- 
tal quality  and  an  Improving  standard 
of  living,  we  will  need  to  develop  new 
clean  energy  sources  and  to  learn  to  use 
energy  more  efficiently. 

Our  success  in  meeting  energy  needs 
while  preventing  adverse  environmental 
effects  from  energy  generation  and  trans- 
mission will  depend  heavily  on  the  state 
of  available  technology.  In  my  message 
to  the  Congress  on  energy  of  last  Jime, 
I  announced  a  series  of  steps  to  increase 
research  on  clean  and  efficient  energy 
production.  But  further  action  is  needed. 
— As  part  of  my  new  commitment  to 
augment  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment and  target  it  more  effec- 
tively on  solving  domestic  problems, 
I  have  requested  in  the  1973  budget 
an  additional  $88  million  for  de- 
velopment of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
new  technologies  for  producing  clean 
energy. 
In  addition  to  carrying  forward  the 
priority    efforts    I    have    already    an- 
nounced— the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor,  pipeline  quality  gas  from  coal, 
and  sulfur  oxide   control   technology — 
the  budget  provides  funds  for  new  or  in- 
creased efforts  on  fusion  power,  solar 
energy,  magnetohydrodynamics,  indus- 
trial gas  from  coal,  di-y  cooling  towers 
for  power  plant  waste  heat,  large  energy 
storage  batteries  and  advanced  imder- 
ground  electric  transmission  lines.  These 
new  efforts  relate  to  both  our  immediate 
and  our  future  energy  problems,  and  are 
needed  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
clean  energy. 

My  message  on  energy  also  annoxmced 
several  steps  that  would  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  energy  more 
efficiently  and  with  less  environmental 
harm.  One  of  these  steps  was  issuance  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment of  revised  standards  for  in- 
sulation in  new  federally  insured  houses. 
The   new   standards   for   single-family 
structures,  which  have  now  been  issued 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, reduce  the  maximum  permissible 
heat  loss  by  about  one-third  for  a  typical 
home.  The  fuel  savings  which  will  result 
from  the  application  of  these  new  stand- 
ards will,  in  an  average  climate,  exceed 
in  one  year  the  cost  of  the  additional  in- 
sulation required. 
— I  am  now  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
issue    revised   insulation   standards 
for  apartments  and  other  multif am- 
ity structures  not  covered  by  the 
earlier  revision.  The  new  rules  will 
cut  maximum  permissible  heat  loss 
by  40%. 
The  savings  in  fuel  costs  after  a  5- 
year  period  will  on  the  average  more 
than  offset  the  additional  construction 
costs  occasioned  by  these  revised  stand- 
ards. 

These  stricter  insulation  standards  are 
only  one  example  of  administrative  ac- 
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tions  which  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  eliminate  wasteful  use 
of  energy.  The  Federal  Government  can 
and  must  provide  leadership  by  finding 
and  implementing  additional  ways  of  re- 
ducing such  waste. 
— /    have    therefore    instructed    the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, working  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  to  conduct  a  survey  to  de- 
termine   what    additional    acttbns 
might  be  taken  to  conserve  energy 
in  Federal  activities. 
This  survey  will  look  at  innovative 
ways  to  reduce  wasteful  consumption  of 
energy  while  also  reducing  total  costs 
and  undesirable  environmental  impact. 

BECTCLINO 

Recycling — the  technique  which  treats 
many  types  of  solid  wastes  not  as  pol- 
lutants but  as  recoverable  and  reusable 
"resoiiTces  out  of  place" — is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  answer  to  the  Nation's 
solid  waste  burden.  Last  year,  at  my 
direction,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration began  reorienting  goverrmient 
procurement  policies  to  set  a  strong  Fed- 
eral example  in  the  use  of  recycled 
products. 

— Because  Federal  tax  policy  should 
also  offer  recycling  incentives,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  clarifying 
the  availability  of  tax  exempt  treat- 
ment industrial  revenue  bond  fi- 
nancing for  the  construction  of  re- 
cycling facilities  built  by  private 
concerns  to  recycle  their  own  wastes. 

THE  ENViaONMENTAI.  TRANSITION 

Many  environmental  problems  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  way  our  economy  oper- 
ates. Conversely,  efforts  to  improve  en- 
vlrorunental  quality  have  an  impact  on 
the  economy.  Our  national  Income  ac- 
counting does  not  explicitly  recognize  the 
cost  of  pollution  damages  to  health,  ma- 
terials, and  aesthetics  in  the  computation 
of  our  economic  well-being.  Many  goods 
and  services  fall  to  bear  the  full  costs  of 
the  damages  they  cause  from  pollution, 
and  hence  are  imderpriced. 

Environmental  quality  requirements 
will  affect  many  of  our  industries  by  im- 
posing new  costs  on  production.  We  know 
that,  these  impacts  fall  imevenly  on  in- 
dustries, new  and  old  firms,  and  on  com- 
munities, but  little  concrete  data  has 
been  available.  Contract  studies  have  re- 
cently been  performed  for  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  under  the  policy 
guidance  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. These  Initial  studies  suggest  that 
pollution  control  costs  will  result  in  some 
price  increases,  competitive  trade  disad- 
vantages, and  employment  shifts.  The 
major  impact  of  these  costs  will  be  on 
older,  and  usually  smaller  plants. 

As  long  as  we  carefully  set  our  en- 
vironmental goals  to  assure  that  the  ben- 
efits we  achieve  are  greater  than  the  so- 
cial and  economic  costs,  the  changes 
which  will  occur  in  our  economy  are  de- 
sirable, and  we  as  a  nation  will  benefit 
from  them. 

MAKING  TECHNOLCXJT  AN  KNVIRONMZNTAI,  AIXT 

The  time  has  come  to  increase  the 
technological  resources  allocated  to  the 


challenges  of  meeting  high-priority  do- 
mestic needs.  In  my  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  month,  I  aimounced  an 
expanded  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment commitment  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  great  potential  for  achievement 
through  technology  in  the  fight  against 
pollution  and  the  larger  drive  for  qual- 
ity in  our  environment. 

The  temptation  to  cast  technology  in 
the  role  of  ecological  villain  must  be 
resisted — for  to  do  so  is  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  a  vital  tool  available  for  en- 
hancing environmental  quality.  As  Peter 
Drucker  has  said,  "the  environment  is 
a  problem  of  [the]  success"  of  tech- 
nological society,  by  no  means  a  proof 
of  its  failure.  The  diflBculties  which  some 
applications  of  technology  have  engen- 
dered might  indeed  be  rectified  by  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  20th  centimr,  but 
only  at  a  price  in  privation  which  we  do 
not  want  to  pay  and  do  not  have  to  pay. 
There  Is  no  need  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water.  Technology  can  and 
must  be  wisely  applied  so  that  it  becomes 
environmentally  self-corrective.  This  is 
the  standard  for  which  we  must  aim. 

INTECaATEO  PEST    MANAGEMENT 

Chemical  pesticides  are  a  familiar  ex- 
ample   of    a    technological    innovation 
which  has  provided  important  benefits 
to  man  but  which  has  also  produced  im- 
intended  and  unanticipated  harm.  New 
technologies  of  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment must  be  developed  so  that  agricul- 
tural   and   forest   productivity    can    be 
maintained  together  with,  rather  than  at 
the  expense  of,  environmental  quality. 
Integrated  pest  management  means  Ju- 
dicious use  of  selective  chemical  pesti- 
cides in  combination  with  nonchemical 
agents  and  methods.  It  seeks  to  maxi- 
mize reliance  on  such  natural  pest  popu- 
lation controls  as  predators,  sterilization, 
and  pest  diseases.  The  following  actions 
are  being  taken: 
— /  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   the   National   Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  launch  a  large- 
scale  integrated  pest  management 
research  and  development  program. 
This  program  will  be  conducted  by 
a  number  of  our  leading  universities. 
— /  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  field  testing 
of  promising  new  methods  of  pest 
detection  and  control.  Also,  other 
existing  Federal  pesticide  application 
programs  will  be  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  incorporating  new  pest 
management  techniques. 
— /  have  directed  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  encourage  the 
development  of  training  and  certifi- 
cation programs  at  appropriate  aca- 
demic institutions  in  order  to  provide 
the  large  number  of  crop  protection 
specialists  that  tvill  be  needed  as  in- 
tegrated pest  management  becomes 
more  fully  utilized. 
— /  have  authorized  the  Department  of 
AgriAilture  to  expand  its  crop  field 
scout    demonstration    program    to 
cover  nearly  four  million  acres  un- 
der agricultural  production  by  the 
upcom.ing  growing  season. 
Through  this  pn^rram  many  uimeces- 


sary  pesticide  applications  can  be  elim- 
inated, since  the  scouts  will  be  used  to 
determine  when  pesticide  applications 
are  actually  needed. 

In  my  message  on  the  environment  last 
February,  I  proposed  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  pesticide  control  laws — a 
revision  which  still  awaits  final  congres- 
sional action.  Also  essential  to  a  sound 
national  pesticide  policy  are  measures  to 
ensure  that  agricultural  workers  are  pro- 
tected from  adverse  exposures  to  these 
chemicals. 
— I  am  directing  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  standards  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  to  protect  such  workers  from 
pesticide  poisoning. 

NOISE    CONTROL    RESEARCH 

Scientific  findings  increasingly  confirm 
what  few  urban  dwellers  or  Industrial 
workers  need  to  be  told — that  excessive 
noise  can  constitute  a  significant  threat 
to  human  well-being.  The  Congress  al- 
ready has  before  it  a  comprehensive  noise 
control  bill,  which  I  proposed  a  year  ago. 
A  quieter  environment  cannot  simply  be 
legislated  into  being.  We  shall  also  need 
to  develop  better  methods  to  achieve  our 
goal. 
— I  have  requested  in  my  1973  budget 
a  $23  million  increase  in  research 
and  development  funds  for  reducing 
noise  from  airplanes.  I  have  also  re- 
quested new  funds  for  research  and 
development    for    reducing    street 
traffic  noise. 

RESEARCH   ON   AIB  POLLUTION   EFFECTS  AND 
MEASUREMENT 

Our  pollution  control  efforts  are  based 
largely  on  the  establishment  of  enforce- 
able standards  of  environmental  quality. 
Initial  standards  have  often  been  based 
on   incomplete   knowledge  because  the 
necessary    information    has    not    been 
available.  Also,  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
struments to  measure  pollution  and  of 
models  of  how  pollutants  are  dispersed 
has  made  it  difficult  to  know  exactly  how 
much  pollution  must  be  controlled  in  a 
particular  area.  We  need  added  research 
and  development  to  make  more  precise 
judgments  of  what  standards  should  be 
set  and  how  we  can  most  practically 
achieve  our  goals. 
— /  have  requested  in  my  1973  budget 
an  additional  $12  million  to  increase 
research  on  the  health  effects  of  air 
pollution,  on  regional  air  pollution 
modeling,  and  on  improved  pollution 
instrumentation  and  measurement. 

IMPROVING  LAND  USE 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  view 
our  land  as  a  limited  and  Irreplaceable 
resource.  No  longer  do  we  imagine  that 
there  will  always  be  more  of  it  over  the 
horizon — more  woodlands  and  shore- 
lands  and  wetlands — ^if  we  neglect  or 
overdevelop  the  land  in  view.  A  new 
maturity  is  giving  rise  to  a  land  ethic 
which  recognizes  that  improper  land  use 
affects  the  public  interest  and  limits  the 
choices  that  we  and  our  descendants  will 
have. 

Now  we  must  equip  our  institutions  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  implicit  in 
this  new  outlook.  We  must  create  the 
administrative  and  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms necessary  to  assure  wise  land  use 
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and  to  stop  haphazard,  wasteful,  or  en- 
vironmentally damaging  development. 
Some  States  are  moving  ahead  on  their 
own  to  develop  stronger  land-use  insti- 
tutions and  controls.  Federal  programs 
can  and  should  reinforce  this  encourag- 
ing trend. 

NATIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICY  ACT 

The  National  Land   Use  Policy  Act. 
which  I  proposed  to  the  Congress  last 
year,  would  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  encourage  the  States,  in  cooperation 
with  local  governments,  to  protect  lands 
which  are  of  critical  envirormiental  con- 
cern suid  to  control  major  development. 
While  not  yet  enacted,  this  measure  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  useful  debate. 
— /  propose  amendments  to  this  pend- 
ing National  Land  Use  Policy  legis- 
lation which  would  require  States  to 
control  the  siting  of  major  trans- 
portation    facilities,     and     impose 
sanctions  on  any  State  which  does 
not  establish  an  adequate  land  use 
program. 
Under  these  amendments,  the  State 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
act   would   not   only   have   to   embody 
methods  for  controlling  land  use  around 
key  growth-inducing  developments  such 
as  highways,  airports,  and  recreational 
facilities;  the  States  would  also  have  to 
provide  controls  over  the  actual  siting 
of   the   major   highways   and   airports 
themselves.  The  change  recognizes  the 
fact  that  these  initial  siting  decisions, 
once  made,  can  often  trigger  runaway 
growth  and  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects. 

The  amendments  would  further  pro- 
vide that  any  State  that  had  not  es- 
tablished an  acceptable  land  use  pro- 
gram by  1975  would  be  subject  to  annual 
reductions  of  certain  Federal  funds. 
Seven  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  un- 
der sections  of  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Acts  including  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund,  would  be  withheld  in  the 
first  year.  An  additional  7  percent  would 
be  withheld  for  each  additional  year  that 
a  State  was  without  an  approved  land 
use  program.  Money  thus  withheld  from 
noncomplying  States  would  be  allocated 
among  States  which  did  have  acceptable 
programs. 

These  strong  new  amendments  are 
necessary  in  view  of  the  significant  effect 
that  Federal  programs,  particularly 
transportation  programs,  have  upon  land 
use  decisions. 

PROTECTION  OF   WETLANDS 

The  Nation's  coastal  and  estuau-ine 
wetlands  are  vital  to  the  survival  of  a 
wide  variety  of  fish  and  wildlife;  they 
have  an  important  function  in  control- 
ling fioods  and  tidal  forces;  and  they 
contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  areas 
left  on  this  continent.  These  same  lands, 
however,  are  often  some  of  the  most 
sought-after  for  development.  As  a  con- 
sequence, wetland  acreage  has  been  de- 
clining as  more  and  more  areas  are 
drained  and  fUled  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  projects. 

My  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
would  direct  State  attention  to  these  im- 
portant   areas    by    defining    wetlands 


among    the    "envirorunentally    critical 
areas"  which  it  singles  out  for  special 
protection,  and  by  giving  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  coastal  zones.  I  propose  to 
supplement  these  safeguards  with  new 
economic  disincentives  to  further  dis- 
courage unnecessary  wetlands  develop- 
ment. 
— /  propose  legislation  to  limit  appli- 
cability of  certain  Federal  tax  bene- 
fits  when   development   occurs   in 
coastal  wetlands. 

MANAGEMENT    OF    PUBLIC    LANDS 

During  1971, 1  acted  to  strengthen  the 
environmental  requirements  relating  to 
management  and  use  of  the  Nation's  vast 
acreage  of  federally-owned  public  lands 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  proposed  new  legislation  to 
establish  an  overall  management  policy 
for  these  public  lands,  something  which 
we  have  been  without  for  far  too  long. 
This  legislation,  still  pending  before  the 
Congress,  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  manage  our  public  lands 
in  a  manner  that  would  protect  their 
envirorunental  quality  for  present  and 
future  generations.  The  policy  which  it 
would  establish  declares  the  retention 
of  the  public  lands  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  except  where  disposal  of  par- 
ticular tracts  would  lead  to  a  significant 
improvement  in  their  management,  or 
where  the  disposal  would  serve  impor- 
tant public  objectives  which  cannot  be 
achieved  on  non-public  lands. 

PROTECTING    OUR    NATURAL    HERITAGE 

Wild  places  and  wild  things  constitute 
a  treasure  to  be  cherished  and  protected 
for  all  time.  The  pleasure  and  refresh- 
ment which  they  give  man  confirm  their 
value  to  society.  More  importantly  per- 
haps, the  wonder,  beauty,  and  elemental 
force  in  which  the  least  of  them  share 
suggest  a  higher  right  to  exist — not 
granted  them  by  man  and  not  his  to  take 
away.  In  environmental  policy  as  any- 
where else  we  cannot  deal  in  absolutes. 
Yet  we  can  at  least  give  considerations 
like  these  more  relative  weight  in  the 
seventies,  and  become  a  more  civilized 
people  in  a  healthier  land  because  of  it. 

PREDATOR   CONTROL 

Americans  today  set  high  value  on  the 
preservation  of  wildlife.  The  old  notion 
that  "the  only  good  predator  is  a  dead 
one"  is  no  longer  acceptable  as  we  un- 
derstand that  even  the  animals  and  birds 
which  sometimes  prey  on  domesticated 
animals  have  their  own  value  in  main- 
taining the  balance  of  nature. 

The  widespread  use  of  highly  toxic  poi- 
sons to  kill  coyotes  and  other  predatory 
animals  and  birds  is  a  practice  which 
has  been  a  source  of  increasing  concern 
to  the  American  public  and  to  the  fed- 
eral officials  responsible  for  the  public 
lands. 

Last  year  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appointed  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Predator  Control  to  study  the  en- 
tire question  of  predatoi*  and  related  ani- 
mal control  activities.  The  Conmiittee 
found  that  persistent  poisons  have  been 
applied  to  range  and  forest  lands  with- 
out adequate  knowledge  of  their  effects 
on  the  ecology  or  their  utility  in  pre- 
venting losses  to  livestock.  The  large- 


scale  use  of  poisons  for  control  of  preda- 
tors and  field  rodents  has  resulted  in  un- 
intended losses  of  other  animals  and  in 
other  harmful  effects  on  natural  eco- 
systems. The  Committee  concluded  that 
necessary  control  of  coyotes  and  other 
predators  can  be  accomplished  by  meth- 
ods other  than  poisons. 

Certainly,  predators  can  represent  a 
threat  to  sheep  and  some  other  domesti- 
cated animals.  But  we  must  use  more 
selective  methods  of  control  that  will 
preserve  ecological  values  while  continu- 
ing to  protect  livestock. 
— /  am  today  isuing  an  Executive  Or- 
der barring  the  use  of  poisons  for 
predator  control  on  all  public  lands. 
(Exceptions  will  be  made  only  for 
emergency  situations.)   I  also  pro- 
pose  legislation   to  shift   the   em- 
phasis of  the  current  direct  Federal 
predator  control  program  to  one  of 
research  and  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  help  them 
control     predator     populations     by 
means  other  than  poisons. 

ENDANGERED   SPECIES 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that 
efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  list  and 
protect  those  species  of  animals  whose 
continued  existence  is  in  jeopardy.  Start- 
ing with  our  national  symbol,  the  bald 
eagle,  we  have  expanded  our  concern 
over  the  extinction  of  these  animals  to 
include  the  present  list  of  over  100.  We 
have  already  found,  however,  that  even 
the  most  recent  act  to  protect  endan- 
gered  species,   which  dates   only  from 
1969,  simply  does  not  provide  the  kind  of 
management  tools  needed  to  act  early 
enough  to  save  a  vanishing  species.  In 
particular,  existing  laws  do  not  generally 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol shooting,  trapping,  or  other  taking 
of  endangered  species. 
— /  propose  legislation  to  provide  for 
early  identifications  and  protection 
of  endangered  species.  My  new  pro- 
posal would  make  the  taking  of  en- 
dangered species  a  Federal  offense 
for  the  first  time,  and  would  permit 
protective  measures   to   be   under- 
taken before  a  species  is  so  depleted 
that    regeneration    is    difficult    or 
impossible. 

BnCRATORT    SPECIES 

The  protection  of  migratory  species, 
besides  preserving  wildlife  values,  exem- 
plifies cooperative  environmental  effort 
among  the  United  States,  Canada,  tmd 
Mexico.  By  treaties  entered  into  among 
these  three  countries,  migratory  species 
are  protected.  New  species  may  be  added 
by    common    agreement    between    the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 
— /  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  seek  the 
agreement  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  add  33  new  families  of  birds 
to  the  protected  list. 
Included  in  the  proposal  are  eagles, 
hawks,  falcons,  owls,  and  many  of  the 
most  attractive  species  of  wading  birds. 
I  am  hopeful  that  treaty  protection  can 
be  accorded  them  in  the  near  future. 

BIG    CYPRESS    NATIONAL    FRESH    WATER    RESERVE 

After  careful  review  of  the  environ- 
mental significance  of  the  Big  Cypress 
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Swamp  in  Florida,  particularly  of  the 
need  for  water  from  this  source  to  main- 
tain the  unique  ecology  of  Everglades 
National  Park.  I  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  legislation  to 
create  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve.  This  legislation,  which 
has  now  been  submitted  to  Congress,  will 
empower  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
quire the  requisite  legal  interest  in 
547,000  acres  of  Big  Cypress. 

NXW  PARKLANOS  AT  THE  GATEWAYS 

The  need  to  provide  breathing  space 
and  recreational  opportunities  in  our 
major  urban  centers  is  a  major  concern 
of  this  Administration.  Two  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  gateways  to  the  world — 
New  York  City  and  San  Francisco — have 
land  nearby  with  exceptional  scenic  and 
recreational  potential,  and  we  are  moving 
to  make  that  land  available  for  people 
to  enjoy.  In  May  of  1971, 1  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  a  Gateway  Nationnl 
Recreation  Area  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  proposal  would  open  to  a 
metropolitan  region  of  more  than  14  mil- 
lion people  a  National  Recreation  Area 
offering  more  than  23,000  acres  of  prime 
beaches,  wildlife  preserves,  and  historical 
attractions  including  the  nation's  oldest 
operating  lighthouse. 

On  our  western  shore  lies  another  area 
imiquely  appropriate  for  making  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  values  more  accessible 
to  a  metropolitan  community. 
— I  propose  legislation  to  establish  a 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
Bay. 
This  proposal  would  encompass  a  num- 
ber of  existing  parks,  militaiT  reserva- 
tions, and  private  lands  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  recreation  experiences.  Alto- 
gether, the  area  would  encompass  some 
24.000  acres  of  fine  beaches,  rugged 
coasts,  and  readily  accessible  urban  park- 
lands,  extending  approximately  30  miles 
along  some  bf  America's  most  beautiful 
coastline  north  and  south  of  Goldeai 
Gate  Bridge.  Angel  and  Alcatraz  Islands 
In  the  bay  would  be  within  the  boimdarles 
of  the  National  Recreation  Area,  as  would 
a  number  of  properties  on  the  mainland 
which  afford  magnificent  views  of  the 
city,  the  bay  and  the  ocean.  As  part  of 
this  plan,  I  am  directing  that  the  Presidio 
at  San  Francisco  be  opened  for  dual  mili- 
tary and  civilian  recreational  uses. 

CONVERTING    FEOKRAI,    PROPERTIES    TO    PARKS 

Among  the  most  important  legacies 
that  we  can  pass  on  to  future  generations 
is  an  endowment  of  parklands  and  recre- 
ational areas  that  will  enrich  leisure  op- 
portunities and  make  the  beauties  of  the 
earth  and  sea  accessible  to  aU  Americans. 
This  is  the  object  of  our  Legacy  of  Parks 
program,  initiated  early  in  1971.  As  part 
of  this  program,  I  directed  the  Property 
Review  Board  to  give  priority  to  poten- 
tial park  and  recreation  areas  in  its 
search  for  alternative  uses  of  federally 
held  real  property.  The  results  of  this 
search  so  far  have  been  most  encourag- 
ing. To  the  original  40  properties  which 
I  annoimced  in  my  Environmental  Mes- 
sage of  1971  as  being  well  suited  for  park 
use,  another  111  prospects  have  been 
added.  And  from  this  total  of  151  pro- 
spective parklands.  63  have  already  been 
made  available. 


— Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  20  more  parcels  of  Federal  land 
are  being  made  available  for  park 
and  recreation  use. 
These  newest  parcels,  combined  with 
those  which  have  been  announced  over 
the  past  year,  provide  a  legacy  of  83  park- 
lands  for  America  which  comprise  14,585 
acres  in  31  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
estimated  fair  market  value   of   these 
properties   is  over  $56  million.  In  the 
months  to  come,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  extend  this  legacy  to  all  50  States.  The 
green  spaces  and  natural  retreats  that 
we  tend  to  take  for  granted  will  not  be 
available  for  future  enjoyment  unless  we 
act  now  to  develop  and  protect  them. 

WILDERNESS    AREAS 

One  of  the  first  environmental  goals 
I  set  when  I  took  ofQce  was  to  stimulate 
the  program  to  identify  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  new  wilderness  areas. 
Although  this  program  was  behind 
schedule  a&  that  time,  I  am  now  able  to 
report  that  the  September,  1974  statu- 
tory deadline  for  reviews  can  and  will 
be  met. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  set  aside 
54  areas,  consisting  of  about  9.1  million 
acres,  as  the  nucleus  of  our  wUdemess 
system.  Since  then.  33  new  areas  totalling 
almost  1.2  million  acres  within  National 
Forests,  National  Parks,  and  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  have  been  added  to  the 
system.  Thirty-one  areas  totalling  about 
3.6  million  acres,  including  18  areas  sub- 
mitted by  this  Administration,  have 
been  proposed  to  the  Congress  but  have 
yet  to  be  acted  upon.  One  of  the  most 
significant  elements  of  this  process  has 
been  the  active  participation  by  the  pub- 
lic in  all  of  Its  phases.  At  public  wilder- 
ness hearings  held  all  across  the  coun- 
try, fair  consideration  has  been  given  to 
all  interests  and  points  of  view,  with 
constructive  citizen  involvement  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

— I  am  today  proposing  IS  new  wilder- 
ness areas  which,  when  approved, 
will  add  another  1.3  million  acres  to 
the  wUderness  system. 

Eight  of  these  proposals  are  within 
the  National  Forests,  four  are  within 
National  Park  areas,  and  six  are  in  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges. 

Of  these  areas,  1.2  million  acres  would 
be  in  the  following  National  Forests: 
Blue  Range  National  Forest.  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  Agua  Tibia  and  Emigrant 
National  Forests,  California:  Eagles  Nest 
and  Weminuche  National  Forests,  Col- 
orado; Mission  Momitains  National  For- 
ests, Montana;  Aldo  Leopold  National 
Forest,  New  Mexico;  and  Glacier  Nation- 
al Forest.  Wyoming. 

A  total  of  40,000  acres  would  be  in  our 
National  Park  system  in  the  following 
locations:  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunni- 
son National  Monument,  Colorado; 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Park.  Utah; 
Chiricahua  National  Monument.  Ari- 
zona; Colorado  National  Monument, 
Colorado. 

Finally,  a  total  of  87.000  acres  would 
be  in  areas  .administered  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Services  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  the  following  locations: 
St.  Marks.  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Florida;  Wolf  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,    Georgia;    Moosehorn   National 


Wildlife  Refuge,  M£dne;  San  Juan  Is- 
lands, National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wash- 
ington; Cape  Romain,  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  South  Carolina;  and  Bosque  del 
Apache,  National  WUdlife  Refuge,  New 
Mexico. 

The  year  1972  can  bring  some  of  the 
greatest  accomplishment  in  wilderness 
preservation  since  passage  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  in  1964.  I  urge  prompt  and 
systematic  consideration  by  the  Congress 
of  these  18  new  proposals  and  of  the  31 
curently  pending  before  it.  Approval  of 
all  49  additions  would  bring  the  system 
up  to  a  total  of  over  15  million  acres. 

Unfortunately,  few  of  these  wilderness 
areas  are  within  easy  access  of  the  most 
populous  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
major  purpose  of  my  Legacy  of  Parks 
program  Is  to  bring  recreation  oppor- 
tunities closer  to  the  people,  and  while 
wilderness  is  only  one  such  opportunity, 
it  is  a  very  important  one.  A  few  of  the 
areas  proposed  today  or  previously  are 
in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  country, 
but   the   great  majority   of  wilderness 
areas  are  found  in  the  West.  This  of 
course  is  where  most  of  our  pristine  wild 
areas  are.  But  a  greater  effort  can  stUl 
be  made  to  see  that  wilderness  recrea- 
tion values  are  preserved  to  the  maxi- 
mum  extent   possible,    in   the   regions 
where  most  of  our  people  live. 
— /  am  therefore  directing  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  the  Inte- 
rior to  accelerate  the  identification 
of  areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
having  wilderness  potential. 

OFF-ROAD    VEmCLES 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  estimated  that  Americans 
o\\Ti  more  than  5  million  off -road  recrea- 
tional vehicles — motorcycles,  minibikes, 
trail  bikes,  snowmobiles,  dune-buggies, 
all-terrain  vehicles,  and  others.  The  use 
of  these  vehicles  is  di'amatically  on  the 
increase:  data  show  a  three-fold  growth 
between  1967  and  1971  alone. 

As  the  nimiber  of  off-road  vehicles  has 
increased,  so  has  their  use  on  public 
lands.  Too  often  the  land  has  suffered  as 
a  result.  Increasingly,  Federal  recrea- 
tional lands  have  become  the  focus  of 
conflict   between    the   newer  motorized 
recreationist  and  the  traditional  hiker, 
camper,  and  horseback  rider.  In  the  past. 
Federal  land-management  agencies  have 
used  widely  varying  approaches  to  deal- 
ing with  this  conflict.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  imified  Federal  policy  toward  use 
of  off-road  vehicles  on  Federal  lands. 
— /  have  today  signed  an  Executive 
Order  directing  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture.  Interior,  Army  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  develop  regula- 
tions providing  for  control  over  the 
use  of  off-road  vehicles  on  Federal 
lands. 
They  will  designate  areas  of  use  and 
non-use,    specify    operating    conditions 
that  will  be  nece-ssary  to  minimize  dam- 
age to  the  natural  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  ensure  compatibility  with 
other  recreational  uses,  taking  into  ac- 
count noise  and  other  factors. 

EXPANDING     INTERNATIONAL     COOPERATION     Ol 
THE   ENVIRONMENT 

We  are  now  growing  accustomed  to 
the  view  of  our  planet  as  seen  from 
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space — a  blue  and  brown  disk  shrouded 
in  white  patches  of  clouds.  But  we  do 
not  ponder  often  enough  the  striking 
lesson  it  teaches  about  the  global  reach 
of  environmental  imperatives.  No  mat- 
ter what  else  divides  men  and  nations, 
this  perspective  should  unite  them.  We 
must  work  harder  to  foster  such  world 
environmental  consciousness  and  shared 
piu"pose. 

TJNITEI)    NATIONS    CONTERENCE    ON    THE    HtTMAN 
ENVnONMENT 

To  cope  with  environmental  questions 
that  are  truly  international,  we  and  other 
nations  look  to  the  first  world  conference 
of  governments  ever  convened  on  this 
subject:  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment,  to  be  held 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  June  of  this 
year.  This  should  be  a  seminal  event  of 
the  international  community's  attempt 
to  cope  with  these  serious,  shared  prob- 
lems of  global  concern  that  transcend 
political  differences. 

But  efforts  to  Improve  the  global  en- 
vironment cannot  go  forward  without  the 
means  to  act. 
— To  help  provide  such  means,  I  pro- 
pose that  a  voluntary  United  Nations 
Fund  for  the  Environment  be  estab- 
lished, with  an  initial  funding  goal 
of  $100  miUion  for  the  first  S  years. 
This  Fund  would  help  to  stimulate  in- 
ternational cooperation  on  environmen- 
tal problems  by  supporting  a  centralized 
coordination  point  for  United  Nations 
activities  in  this  field.  It  would  also  help 
to  bring  new  resources  to  bear  on  the  in- 
creasing number  of  worldwide  problems 
through  activities  such  as  monitoring 
and  cleanup  of  the  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere. 
—If  such  a  Fund  is  established,  I  toill 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  commit  itself  to  pro- 
vide its  fair  share  of  the  Fund  on  a 
matching  basis  over  the  first  5  years. 
This  level  of  support  would  provide 
start-up     assistance     imder     mutually 
agreed-upon  terms.  As  these  programs 
get  underway,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
member  nations  will  decide  that  addi- 
tional  resources  are   required.  I  invite 
other  nations  to  Join  with  us  in  this  com- 
mitment to  meaningful  action. 

CONTROL  OF   MARINE   POLLXTTION 

Ocean  pollution  is  clearly  one  of  our 
major  international  environmental  prob- 
lems. I  am  gratified  that  in  the  past  year 
the  Congress  has  taken  several  steps  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  oil  spills  on  the  high 
seas.  However,  further  congressional 
action  is  needed  to  ratify  several  pending 
international  conventions  and  to  adopt 
implementing  legislation  for  the  various 
°"-sPiU  conventions  which  have  been 
ratified  or  which  are  waiting  approval. 

Action  on  these  recommendations  will 
complete  the  first  round  of  international 
conventions  to  deal  with  marine  pollu- 
tion. We  have  taken  initiatives  in  three 
international  forums  to  develop  a  second 
and  more  sophisticated  round  of  agree- 
?f?^  i°  *^^  *"■**•  We  are  preparing  for 
a  1873  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (IMCO)  Con- 
ference to  draft  a  convention  barring 
intentional  discharges  to  the  sea  of  oil 
and  hazardous  substtmces  from  ships 
In  conjunction  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea 


Conference  scheduled  for  1973,  we  are 
examining  measures  to  control  the  effects 
of  developing  undersea  resources.  And, 
in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  1972  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment, 
progress  has  been  made  on  an  agreement 
to  regulate  the  ocean  dumping  of  shore- 
generated  wastes,  and  further  work  in 
this  area  has  been  scheduled  by  IMCO. 
We  hope  to  conclude  conventions  in  each 
of  these  areas  by  1973. 

PROTECTING  CHILDREN  FROM   LEAD-BASED  PAINT 

To  many  Americans,  "environment" 
means  the  city  streets  where  they  live  and 
work.  It  is  here  that  a  localized,  but 
acutely  dangerous  type  of  "pollution" 
has  appeared  and  stirred  moimting  pub- 
lic concern. 

Tlie  victims  are  children:  the  hazard 
is  lead-based  paint.  Such  paint  was  ap- 
plied to  the  walls  of  most  dwellings  prior 
to  the  1950's.  When  the  paint  chips  and 
peels  from  the  walls  in  dilapidated  hous- 
ing, it  is  frequently  eaten  by  small  chil- 
dren. This  sometimes  results  in  lead 
poisoning  which  can  cause  pennanent 
mental  retardation  and  occasionally 
death.  We  can  and  must  prevent  unnec- 
essary loss  of  life  and  health  from  this 
hazard,  which  particularly  afflicts  the 
poorest  segments  of  our  population. 

To  help  meet  the  lead-paint  threat, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  administer  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  initiate  programs 
in  over  50  communities  to  test  children 
in  high-risk  areas  for  lead  concentra- 
tions. In  addition,  these  programs  will 
support  the  development  of  community 
organization  and  public  education  to  In- 
crease public  awareness  of  this  hazard. 
Other  Federal  agencies  are  also  active 
In  the  effort  to  combat  lead-based  paint 
poisoning.  ACTION  and  other  volunteers 
will  assist  city  governments  to  help  al- 
leviate lead  paint  hazards.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  engaged  in  research  and  other 
actions  to  detect  and  eliminate  this  haz- 
ard. 

The  resources  of  the  private  sector 
should  also  be  utilized  through  local  laws 
requiring  owners  of  housing  wherever 
possible  to  control  lead  paint  hazards. 

ENLISTING     THE     YOUNG 

The  starting  point  of  environmental 
quaUty  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people.  Unless  the  people  have  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  new  values  and  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  new  problems, 
all  our  laws  and  programs  and  spending 
will  avail  little.  The  young,  quick  to  com- 
mit and  used  to  learning,  are  gaining  the 
changed  outlook  fastest  of  all.  Their  en- 
thusiasm about  the  environment  spreads 
with  a  healthy  contagion:  their  energy 
in  its  behalf  c£in  be  an  impressive  force 
for  good. 

Four  youth  participation  programs  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  young  and  the  Na- 
tion are  now  planned  or  underway: 

Last  October,  I  initiated  the  Environ- 
mental Merit  Awards  Program.  This  pro- 
gram, directed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Oflace  of  Education,  awards  na- 
tional recognition  to  successful  student 
projects  leading  to  environmental  under- 
standing or  improvement.  Qualifications 
for  the  awards  are  determined  by  a  local 


board  consisting  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  representatives  of  the 
local  community.  Already  more  than 
2,000  high  schools,  representing  all  fifty 
States,  have  registei-ed  In  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
panded field  scout  demonstration  pro- 
gram, designed  to  permit  more  effective 
pest  control  with  less  reliance  on  chemi- 
cal pesticides,  will  employ  thousands  of 
high  school  and  college  students.  These 
young  people  will  be  scouting  cotton  and 
tobacco  pests  in  the  coming  growing  sea- 
son, and  the  program  will  be  expanded  to 
other  crops  In  future  years. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  recently  initiated  in  its  Seattle  re- 
gional oflBce  a  pilot  program  using  yoimg 
people  to  assist  the  agency  in  many  of  its 
important  tasks.  Including  monitoring. 
EPA  is  working  with  State  and  local  pol- 
lution control  agencies  to  Identify  moni- 
toring needs.  ACTION  and  the  youth 
training  programs  are  providing  the 
manpower.  If  this  initial  program  proves 
successful,  the  concept  will  be  expanded. 

ACTION  volimteers  and  yoimg  people 
employed  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  and  college 
work-study  programs  will  work  with  city 
governments  to  help  alleviate  lead  paint 
hazards,  gaining  experience  in  commu- 
nity health  work  as  they  give  urgently 
needed  aid  to  inner-city  families. 

Young  people  working  on  environ- 
mental projects,  learning  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  a  particular  job,  must  also 
understand  how  their  work  relates  to  the 
environmental  process  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
all  of  these  activities  must  be  supple- 
mented by  continued  Improvement  in 
many  aspects  of  environmental  educa- 
tion to  help  all  of  our  citizens,  both 
young  and  old,  develop  a  better  aware- 
ness of  man's  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment. In  my  first  Environmental  Quality 
Report,  I  stressed  the  importance  of  im- 
proving the  Nation's  "environmental  lit- 
eracy." This  goal  remains  as  important 
as  ever,  and  our  progress  toward  it  must 
continue. 

ONE   DESTINY 

Our  destiny  is  one:  this  the  environ- 
mental awakening  has  taught  America 
in  these  first  years  of  the  seventies. 
Let  us  qever  forget,  though,  that  is  not 
a  destiny  of  fear,  but  of  promise.  As  I 
stated  last  August  in  transmitting  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality:  "The  work  of 
environmental  improvement  is  a  task  for 
all  our  people  .  .  .  The  achievement  of 
that  goal  will  challenge  the  creativity  of 
our  science  and  technology,  the  enter- 
prise and  adaptability  of  our  industry, 
the  responsiveness  and  sense  of  balance 
of  our  political  and  legal  institutions, 
and  the  resourcefulness  and  the  capacity 
of  this  country  to  honor  those  human 
values  upon  which  the  quality  of  our  na- 
tional life  must  ultimately  depend."  We 
shall  rise  to  the  challenge  of  solving  our 
environmental  problems  by  enlisting  the 
creative  energy  of  all  of  oiu-  citizens  In  a 
cause  truly  worthy  of  the  best  that  each 
can  bring  to  it. 

While  we  share  our  environmental 
problems  with  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  our  Industrial  might,  which  has 
made  us  the  leader  among  nations  in 
terms  of  material  well-being,  also  givea 
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us  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental problems  first  among  the 
nations.  We  can  be  proud  that  our  solu- 
tions and  our  performance  will  become 
the  measure  for  others  climbing  the  lad- 
der of  aspirations  and  difficulties;  we  can 
set  our  sights  on  a  standard  that  will  lift 
their  expectations  of  what  man  can  do. 

The  pursuit  of  environmental  quality 
will  require  courage  and  patience.  Prob- 
lems that  have  been  building  over  many 
years  will  not  yield  to  facile  solutions. 
But  I  do  not  doubt  that  Americans  have 
the  wit  and  the  will  to  win — to  fulfill  our 
brightest  vision  of  what  the  future  can 
be. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  8. 1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE  DOCK  STRIKE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  dock  strike  bill,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197)  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute on  the  Pacific  coast  between  certain 
shippers  and  associated  employers  and  cer- 
tain employees. 

The  PRESIDItiJi.— ©FPICER  (Mr. 
HuGHEii) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  is  a  1-hour  time  limitation  on  the 
joint  resolution,  with  a  2 ''2-hour  limita- 
tion on  the  Packwood  amendment,  and 
20  minutes  on  any  amendments  thereto. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  To  be  equally  divided, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call 'the  roU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  for  now;  first,  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  debate  on  this  Joint 
resolution.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  I  will  present  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  committee  has  sent  to 
the  Senate. 


There  is  one  amendment  we  know  of 
that  will  be  offered  under  the  time  agree- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  that  very  shortly  copies 
of  the  joint  resolution,  as  well  as  the 
amendment,  will  become  available  to 
Senators.  Evidently  this  emergency  meas- 
ure has  placed  emergency  demands  upon 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  but  cop- 
ies of  the  Joint  resolution  and  the  amend- 
ment wUl  be  here  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  consid- 
ering Senate  Joint  Resolution  197,  leg- 
islation which  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  ordered  reported  last 
night  to  provide  for  a  settlement  of  the 
west  coast  dock  strike. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  President  on  Janu- 
ary 21st,  1972,  and  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  arbitration  board  which 
would  make  a  determination  of  all  issues 
in  the  dispute  to  be  binding  on  the  parties 
to  the  dispute.  The  resolution  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  an  arbitration  board 
by  the  following  step-by-step  procedure : 

First.  The  arbitration  board  would 
consist  of  one  individual  agreed  on  jointly 
by  the  parties. 

Second.  If  the  parties  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  single  individual,  the  board 
would  consist  of  three  members,  one 
member  to  be  designated  by  manage- 
ment, and  the  third  member,  who  would 
also  serve  as  the  chairman,  to  be  selected 
by  the  two  members  whom  the  parties 
previously  designated. 

Third.  Should  the  two  members  desig- 
nated by  the  parties  be  unable  to  select 
the  third  member  to  serve  as  chairman, 
the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
for  the  northern  district  of  California 
would  designate  the  third  member  to 
serve  as  chairman. 

Fourth.  Finally,  should  either  of  the 
parties  fail  to  designate  a  member,  the 
same  judge  would  designate  a  single  ar- 
bitrator to  serve  as  the  arbitration  board. 
Pending  the  determination  of  the  issues 
by  the  arbitration  board  and  during 
the  period  in  which  the  board's  deter- 
mination is  effective,  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
any  strike  or  lockout. 

In  conducting  its  hearings  on  the  is- 
sues to  the  dispute,  the  arbitration  board 
shall  give  the  parties  and  all  other  per- 
sons whom  it  finds  to  be  directly  affected 
by  its  determination,  notice,  and  a  full 
and  fair  hearing  providing  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  case  in  person  by 
counsel  or  by  other  representatives  whom 
they  may  select.  This  latter  provision  is 
specifically  designed  to  give  nonparties  to 
this  dispute,  such  as  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  the  employers  with  whom  the 
Teamsters  have  contracts,  as  well  as  em- 
ployers who  are  not  memiaers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Maritime  Association,  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  by  the  arbitration  board 
on  any  pertinent  issues  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  dispute.  Such  nonparties 
would  not  be  boimd  by  the  board's  de- 
termination unless,  of  course,  they  con- 
sent to  be  bound. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
determination  of  the  arbitration  board  is 
required  to  be  consistent  with  the  i)olicy 


of  the  Economic   Stabilization  Act  of 
1971. 

The  board's  determination  will  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  parties,  subject  only 
to  review  by  the  ninth  circuit  court  of 
appeals  which  may  set  aside  the  board's 
determination  only  if  it  is  foimd  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  had  noted  earUer, 
this  resolution  is  substantially  similar  to 
the  legislation  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  as  his  proposal  for  ending 
the  current  longshore  dispute  on  the 
west  coast.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  — 
by  request — and  was  designated  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  187.  On  January  26 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee began  hearings  on  this  proposal  and 
on  the  longshore  dispute  generally,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  its  witness.  On 
Februai-y  2,  the  Secretaries  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Agriculture,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  testified  before 
the  committee. 

On  February  3,  the  committee  con- 
cluded its  hearings  with  testimony  by 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  the 
unions  involved  in  the  dispute. 

Yesterday,  on  February  7,  1972,  the 
committee  met  in  executive  session  and 
by  a  roll  call  vote  of  16  to  0  ordered  this 
resolution  reported  to  the  full  Senate. 

I  might  outline  briefly  some  of  the 
background  of  this  current  dispute.  The 
collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association  expired  on  June 
30,  1971.  On  July  1,  1971.  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  previous  agreement,  a 
strike  began  which  lasted  for  100  days 
On  October  4,  1971,  the  President  in- 
voked sections  206  to  208  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  providing  for  an  80-day  re- 
sumption of  work.  The  injimction  issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  act 
was  dissolved  on  December  25.  1971,  and 
the  parties  continued  work  until  Janu- 
ary 17,  1972,  as  a  result  of  volimtary 
agreements  to  continue  working  despite 
intensive  negotiations  and  mediation  ef- 
forts, the  parties  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement,  and  the  strike  resumed  on 
January  17,  continuing  through  today. 
While  it  is  the  committee's  understand- 
ing that  most  of  the  major  issues  have 
been  resolved,  the  parties  have  still  not 
reached  agreement  although  negotia- 
tions are  continuing. 

There  are  several  points  in  regard  to 
this  resolution  which  I  would  like  to 
make  abimdantly  clear.  First,  the  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  presented  by 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  Transportation, 
and  Agriculture,  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  indicating  that  the 
earlier  100-day  strike  and  the  current 
resumption  of  the  strike  has  had  critical 
economic  impact  upon  the  Nation.  I  em- 
phasize that  the  impact  stressed  by  these 
top  Government  officials  was  economic 
impact.  At  no  time  did  the  committee 
hear  any  convincing  or  well-documented 
testimony  that  this  dispute  had  a  major 
effect  upon  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
Nation.  In  fact,  while  I  invited  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
testify  in  this  regard,  both  of  these  cab- 
inet officers  declined  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  received  communication 
from  the  Defense  Department  indicating 
that  their  Interests  in  this  dispute  have 
not  been  substantially  affected.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  these  reasons  that  the  com- 
mittee deleted  any  reference  in  the  res- 
olution to  the  effect  of  this  strike  on 
the  national  health  or  safety,  and  stated 
instead  that  it  is  vital  to  the  national 
interest  that  essential  transportation 
services  be  maintained.  I  recognize  that 
our  export  trade  has  been  seriously  hurt 
by  this  strike,  and  I  recognize  that  it  is 
particularly  hard  on  our  farmers  who 
have  been  exporting  a  large  portion  of 
their  crops  abroad.  And  I  realize  that 
our  merchant  marine  fleet  has  sustained 
heavy  losses  because  their  ships  have 
been  effectively  shut  down  by  the  strike. 
However,  there  has  been  no  impact  on 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  American 
people. 

Instead,  we  are  suffering  substantial 
economic  hardships,  hardships  which  go 
to  everyone's  pocketbook,  and  hardships 
which  we  would  not  have  to  endure  had 
not  this  administration  pursued  eco- 
nomic policies  which  6  months  ago 
not  this  administration  pursued  eco- 
nomic disaster.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  national  interest  requires  the  re- 
sumption of  these  services,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  so  many  people  in  this 
coimtry  are  crying  for  a  quick  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute. 

It  is  in  response  to  that  that  the  com- 
mittee moved  expeditiously  to  a  set- 
tlement and  wisely,  I  think,  did  not  com- 
plicate the  solution  by  a  great  change 
in  the  President's  proposal  for  ending 
the  strike.  We  have  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  earliest  possible  action  this 
proposal  that  can  very  shortly  bring  this 
economic  loss  to  a  halt. 

Lastly,  let  me  express  my  deep  reluc- 
tance to  impose  the  procedure  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  upon  any  of  the  par- 
ties involved  In  this  dispute.  Compulsory 
arbitration  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  method 
of  handling  labor  disputes  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  the  objectives  of 
the  collective  bargaining  processes.  It 
does  not  encourage  voluntary  settle- 
ments, but  as  a  general  rule.  It  inhibits 
voluntary  settlements.  It  takes  away  the 
flexibility  which  both  parties  must  have 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, a  settlement  which  everyone  in- 
volved must  agree  to  implement.  I  wish 
that  there  were  another  way  in  which 
to  handle  this  difficult  and  disturbing 
problem,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
before  this  legislation  is  signed  into  law 
the  parties  will  have  volimtarlly  come 
to  terms. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson).  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  him  relative  to  the  west 
coast  dock  strike. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  MAGNt;soN 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  reported 


emergency  legislation  to  end  the  West  Coast 
dock  strike.  This  measure  has  my  strong 
support.  There  has  been  great  concern  in  the 
State  of  Washington  about  this  strike  and 
the  many  hardships  that  are  resulting  to  in- 
nocent third  parties.  It  has  had  a  severe  Im- 
pact on  employment,  small  business,  agricul- 
ture, and  other  sectors  of  our  Northwest 
economy.  Particularly  at  this  time,  when  our 
State's  economy  Is  so  badly  depressed,  the 
additional  biirdens  are  difficult  to  svistaln. 

As  all  Senators  know.  In  our  free  market 
system,  the  matter  of  collective  bargaining  Is 
generally  left  to  the  negotiating  parties  and 
Intervention  by  the  Government  Is  a  last  re- 
sort. Even  now,  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
this  dispute  would  be  the  best  course;  both 
speedier  and  more  equitable  than  an  im- 
posed settlement.  However,  the  indefinite 
continuation  of  this  strike  Is  intolerable; 
therefore,  the  Oovemment  must  act.  In  that 
regard.  I  have  long  believed  that,  In  general, 
the  existing  mechanisms  of  Taft-Hartley  are 
Inadequate  for  resolving  disputes  In  basic 
transportation  industries,  and  that  new 
measures  are  needed.  O.  course,  thorough 
hearings  should  be  held  before  any  perma- 
nent legislation  Is  enacted. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  determined 
that  compulsory  arbitration  Is  required  in 
order  to  settle  this  protracted  dock  strike.  I 
will  not,  however,  second  guess  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee In  light  of  their  unanimous  approval 
of  this  measure.  The  Committee  did,  however, 
provide  in  the  legislation  as  reported  that  the 
arbitrators  would  be  selected  by  the  partlea 
to  the  dock  dispute  themselves,  rather  than 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  proposed  by 
the  Administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

PRIVILEGE    OF   THE    TLOOB. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  addition  to 
my  regular  aide,  Carol  Crawford,  that 
another  member  of  my  staff,  Judy  Fresh- 
man, be  allowed  to  be  on  the  floor  during 
debate  on  the  bill  and  during  the  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  do  face 
a  serious  emergency,  at  the  very  least, 
that  affects  the  national  interest.  And 
in  view  of  that  emergency,  Congress  has 
the  right  and,  indeed,  the  duty  to  act.  So, 
we  are  acting.  This  reflects,  however,  the 
abyss  of  the  lack  of  our  preparation  and 
our  improvidence  in  not  having  by  now 
produced  in  Congress  a  piece  of  generic 
legislation  which  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal  with  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  that 
trade  unions  of  our  country  in  pursuance 
of  their  own  vitality  and  autonomy  and 
integrity  should  long  ago  have  helped  in 
fashioning  such  legislation.  And  I  hope 
they  will  still  do  so,  because  if  they  do  not, 
one  of  these  emergencies  will  come  along 
and  will  breed  such  a  repressive  piece  of 
antilabor  legislation  that  they  will  rue 
the  day  they  did  not  participate  in  shap- 
ing legislation  which  would  be  fair  to 
them  and  to  the  country. 

We  all  know  as  Americans  that  nothing 
can  stop  the  country  from  operating. 
Much  as  we  venerate  collective  bargain- 
ing, we  cannot  permit  the  country  or  any 
major  part  of  it  to  grind  to  a  halt.  That 
is  what  all  this  legislation  is  about. 

I  support  the  legislation  reported  by 


the  committee,  as  did  the  committee, 
unanimously.  I  think  it  should  be  passed 
And  I  feel  very  deeply  that  we  need 
generic  legislation.  I  have  fought  for  it  for 
years. 

I  now  have  assurance  that  the  commit- 
tee will  have  additional  hearings  and  will 
give  consideration  to  the  marking  up  of  a 
number  of  bills,  including  mine,  the 
chairman's,  and  the  administration's, 
which  is  before  us. 

So  I  feel  that  we  must  pass  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  this  dispute  and  use 
that  as  an  object  lesson  as  to  why  we 
must,  without  any  delay,  move  into 
generic  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  sent  us  a  bill 
which,  notwithstanding  the  emergency, 
will  help  to  move  us  forward.  I  believe 
that  if  my  party  gets  back  of  it,  we  will 
get  it.  And  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
do  this  this  very  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  Just 
a  few  details  about  this  matter.  I  shall 
not  now  deal  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
which  seeks  to  put  in  this  bill  essential- 
ly the  presence  of  a  generic  bill  relating 
to  the  emergency  strikes.  We  will  argue 
that  situation  later  at  a  time  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  time  and  we 
have  time  to  do  so. 

There  are  procedural  problems  which 
will  demand  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
but  in  connection  with  the  instant  bill  I 
wish  to  make  2  points.  One,  we  provide 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Arbitration 
Board  after  it  has  made  its  findings  so 
that  it  may  deal  with  the  implications 
of  its  findings,  and  other  collateral  dis- 
putes which  may  arise. 

Second,  and  critically  important  to 
me,  this  recognizes  that  a  regional 
emergency,  to  wit,  this  one  in  the  Pacific 
coast  area.  Is  just  as  critically  urgent 
for  national  attention  by  national  legisla- 
tion as  a  national  emergency.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  takes  a  general  strike  in 
this  coimtry  to  create  the  emergency.  A 
regional  emergency  should  be  adequate. 
That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
and  that  is  recognized  by  the  whole  com- 
mittee and  it  is  a  remarkable  step  for- 
ward in  the  last  year  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

For  all  of  those  reasons  I  hope  this 
afternoon  we  will  pass  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me  for 
1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Oreg(»i  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  ,  who  had  a  deep  feeling  about  the 
fact  that  generic  legislation  should  be 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  could  have  tied 
us  up  in  knots,  as  any  one  Senator  can, 
notwithstanding  any  kind  of  motion,  but 
he  chose  not  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to 
express  that  fact  on  the  floor  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  true  of  everyone  in  the  Senate.  He  feels 
the  matter  should  be  disposed  of,  con- 
sistent with  his  convictions  on  prin- 
ciple. He  has  entered  into  a  time  limita- 
tion agreement  which  will  assure  action 
on  this  measure  in  whatever  form  the 
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Senate  may  prefer  this  afternoon.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  others  for  that  imderstand- 
ing  on  his  part. 

Finally,  our  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  has 
absolutely  devoted  himself  to  bringing 
out  a  bill,  and  I  know  he  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  yielded  very  deep 
feelings  of  principle  on  the  question  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  voting  for  this 
bill  in  committee,  and  they  did  it  be- 
cause, as  the  President  wanted  it,  it  was 
the  fastest  way  to  get  action;  otherwise 
we  might  be  in  a  hassle  with  the  White 
House.  I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute 
for  the  statesmanship  and  patriotism 
shown  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  other  members  of  the  committee  In 
that  coxmec  tion .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  We  have  time  problems 
unless  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  calls  up  his  amendment. 

Could  we  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  after  the  amendment  is  introduced. 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  say  that  if 
the  Packwood  amendment  is  not  agreed 
to  as  part  of  the  bill  I  shall  have  difficulty 
in  supporting  the  bill  as  it  comes  from 
the  committee,  even  though  I  voted  to 
report  it  from  the  committee,  because  it 
involves  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  From  the  earliest  hearings 
on  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  in  1946  and  1947 
many  of  us  have  felt  that  compulsory 
arbitration  would  result  in  a  deteriora- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  has  undoubtedly  proven 
to  be  so,  even  where  as  here  the  ad  hoc 
approach  is  taken. 

I  think  Congress  should  examine 
whether  acting  on  this  precedent,  great 
though  the  need  may  be,  and  serious 
though  the  emergency  is  in  this  coimtry, 
we  would  not  be  establishing  a  further 
precedent.  I  think  we  need  an  ad  hoc 
bill  to  settle  the  west  coast  matter  now 
and  probably  I  shall  vote  for  it  because 
of  that.  But  we  should  recognize  the  harm 
we  may  be  doing  to  collective  bargaining 
in  this  country  to  take  care  of  problems 
and  to  act  in  the  public  interest.  I  believe 
this  can  only  be  corrected  by  adopting 
at  the  same  time  and  as  part  of  this  bill 
a  generic  provision  which  will  go  the 
route  of  the  last  offer  selection  process 

and  offer  in  addition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  minority  leader  has 
transferred  the  one-half  hoiir  on  the 
bill  to  me.  Out  of  that  time  I  yielded  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  believe  I  will  need  more  than  a  little 
time.  I  do  not  care  to  go, Into  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  at  this  time  or  the 


merits  of  the  bill.  But  I  do  think  It  Is 
important  to  get  the  principle  In  mind.  I 
refer  to  the  principle  that  adding  a  ge- 
neric provision  to  this  legislation  will 
have  the  effect  to  some  extent  of  taking 
away  that  undesirable  aspect  of  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  solution  to  this  dis- 
pute by  providing  the  alternative  rem- 
edies, and  by  expanding  this  to  cover 
the  regional  problem,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  so  carefully  pointed  out. 
The  provision,  I  think,  is  tremendously 
important,  especially  in  view  of  recent 
court  decisions  that  seem  to  construe 
strictly  the  national  emergency  clause. 

Finally,  and  most  of  all  by  putting  into 
effect  by  permanent  law  a  last  offer  se- 
lection process  which  will  tend  to  bring 
the  parties  together  without  getting  to 
the  national  emergency,  we  can  greatly 
improve  this  bill. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
hearings.  At  this  time  I  have  no  comment 
to  make  about  the  national  emergency 
legislation  not  coming  out  of  committees 
of  Congress  on  either  side  of  the  Capitol, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  has  not.  We  have 
been  talking  about  this  since  early  1950. 
It  is  about  time  we  got  down  to  taking 
a  vote  and  making  a  decision  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  this 
problem.  The  public  is  demanding  It  and 
Congress  should  respond  to  that  demand. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  measure  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  do  so  with 
grave  reluctance.  Throughout  my  adult 
life,  and  particularly  and  especially  dur- 
ing my  public  life,  first  in  the  territorial 
legislature  and  later  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
I  have  opposed  measures  which  would  im- 
pose compulsory  arbitration  on  parties 
involved  in  a  labor-management  dispute. 

I  have  felt,  and  I  still  do,  that  the  best 
way  to  resolve  labor-management  dis- 
putes is  through  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween the  disputing  parties.  I  am  fearful 
that  an  agreement  imposed  by  an  outside 
arbitrator  may  not  be  as  binding  as  is 
hoped  and  intended  by  those  who  will 
arbitrate  the  dispute.  There  are  ways  to 
frustrate  agreements  which  are  imposed 
from  without;  through  slowdowns, 
through  wildcat  strikes,  partial  lockouts, 
and  through  a  variety  of  devices  which 
may  be  employed  by  both  management 
and  labor. 

It  is  part  of  our  American  philosophy 
that  we  not  impose  on  any  man  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  must  work,  or  on 
management  the  terms  of  his  hire.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  west  coast  dock 
strike,  we  may  have  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

I  wish  to  speak  first  as  a  citizen  of 
Hawaii.  My  constituents,  not  parties  to 
the  dispute,  are  the  primary  victims  of 
the  failure  to  reach  agreement.  The 
Hawaii  members  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehoiasemen's 
Union  are  not  involved  in  any  direct 
sense.  They  are  not  involved  in  the  Juris- 
dictional dispute  with  the  Teamster's 
Union,  and  they  are  not  involved  In  the 
Intenuilon  leadership  struggle.  But  they 
are  paying  a  part  of  the  price  shared  by 
every  other  citizen  of  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  west  coast  dock 
strike  is  not  Hawaii's  strike,  but  Hawaii's 


burden  has  been  disproportionately 
greater  than  any  other  State  of  this 
Union. 

Because  of  that  fact,  and  because  of 
our  unique  situaticm,  I  introduced  last 
November  11,  S.  2836,  the  Hawaii  Pub- 
lic Interest  Protection  Act.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  distingxiished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  hearings 
were  held  in  Honolulu  on  January  18, 
19.  and  20.  I  will  soon  file  a  special  re- 
port and  I  now  lurge  my  colleagues  to 
read  that  report  and  the  testimony  of 
the  effects  of  this  dispute  on  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  is  not,  and  has  not  been  starv- 
ing as  a  result  of  this  shipping  stoppage. 
WhUe  90  percent  of  our  food  is  normally 
shipped  in  from  the  west  coast,  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  have,  by  extraordinary  ef- 
fort, and  at  exorbitant  expense,  been  able 
to  provide  for  noimal  needs.  We  may  not 
be  starving,  but  many  have  become  un- 
employed and  businesses  have  gone 
bankrupt. 

In  recent  years,  the  national  rate  of 
unemployment  has  exceeded  Hawaii's 
rate  by  some  50  percent.  Today,  Hawaii's 
unemployment  rate  is  the  highest  in  17 
years  and  above  the  national  average. 

The  first  100  days  of  the  strike  cost 
the  pineapple  industry  in  my  State  some 
$10,700,000.  It  resulted  In  a  $40  million 
reduction  in  retail  sales  on  Oahu  alone 
in  the  first  3  months  of  the  strike.  The 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  has  lost  some 
$30  million  since  World  War  n  due  to 
shipping  strikes.  State  revenues  which 
were  scheduled  to  increase  by  more  than 
8  percent  in  the  first  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  Increased  by  less  than  half 
that  amoimt  and  State  services  and  em- 
ployment are  being  cut  accordingly. 

Honolulu,  already  having  the  highest 
cost  of  living  of  any  major  city,  has  had 
a  further  sharp  rise  in  prices.  Fresh  pro- 
duce prices,  not  under  the  price  freeze, 
went  up  more  than  10  percent  in  the 
first  100  days  of  the  strike.  The  overall 
price  Index  climbed  by  2.4  percent.  Let- 
tuce, at  more  than  a  dollar  a  head,  and 
tomatoes  at  a  dollar  per  pound  are  daily 
reminders  of  our  dependence  on  west 
coast  shipping  and  the  price  we  are  being 
asked  to  pay  for  a  dispute  not  of  our 
making  and  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. 

Should  the  strike  spread,  and  there 
have  been  some  threats  of  that  happen- 
ing, then  Hawaii  would  be  totally  de- 
pendent on  air.  Air  cargo  can  satisfy  only 
some  3  percent  of  our  transport  needs. 

As  a  resident  of  Hawaii,  and  as  a  public 
official  representing  the  people  of  my 
State,  I  cannot  Just  sit  by  and  Just  hope 
that  it  will  be  resolved. 

When  this  strike  started  on  July  1.  I 
hoped  that  it  would  be  resolved  by  Labor 
Day.  Then  I  hoped  that  It  would  be  over 
by  Thanksgiving,  and  then  by  Christ- 
mas, and  then  by  mid-January,  and  fi- 
nally by  February.  And  still  it  continues, 
and  no  one  can  say  with  certainty  that 
It  will  soon  be  resolved  by  the  parties 
directly  involved  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

I  wish  to  speak  not  only  as  a  resident 
of  Hawaii,  but  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Sub- 
committee. There  Is  no  question  that  we 
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must  preserve  and  Improve  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  international  markets. 
For  the  first  time  since  1893.  our  Nation 
has  this  past  year  experienced  an  actual 
trade  deficit  as  well  as  a  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  The  causes  are  many  and  I 
cannot  detail  all  of  them  here  in  this 
brief  moment,  but  I  would  like  to  state 
that  one  lesson  we  must  learn.  When 
customers  who  have  been  relying  on 
American  sources  for  the  goods  cannot 
get  regular  and  uninterrupted  delivery, 
they  go  elsewhere.  There  is  no  question 
that  agricultural  and  industrial  sales 
have  been  lost  due  to  the  current  dispute. 
Such  sales  are  not  only  lost  for  now,  but 
future  sales  are  lost  as  well.  These  losses 
are  not  just  temporary.  Some  are  per- 
mament  and  many  semipermanent.  The 
process  of  regaining  old  customers  is  a 
long  and  arduous  one  and  more  than  our 
economic  health  can  well  endure. 

The  continuing  shipping  stoppage  does 
serious  damage  to  our  Nation's  economic 
vitality.  It  has  resulted  in  unique,  direct, 
and  most  distressing  damage  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii. 

Therefore,  as  an  emergency  measure, 
and  despite  my  deep  reservations  and 
honest  doubts,  I  support  passage  of  this 
measure. 

BILLION   DOLLAR    LOSS   TO    FARMERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  lost  over  $1  billion  in 
export  sales  and  lower  commodity  prices 
as  a  result  of  the  dock  strikes  since  last 
summer.  Many  of  the  export  sales  were 
to  customers  who  have  been  loysd  cus- 
tomers for  U.S.  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
bean products  and  other  agricultural 
commodities. 

LOST    MARKETS 

These  nations  have  been  forced  to  turn 
to  other  suppliers — and  several  have  in- 
dicated they  will  never  become  obligated 
to  the  United  States  again  for  a  major 
proportion  of  their  supphes  since  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  reliable 
source  for  their  needs. 

rARMZR    PATS 

Why  should  our  farmers  be  forced  to 
pay  for  the  disputes  between  labor  and 
management?  Agricultural  commodities, 
more  than  other  commodities  in  our  eco- 
nomic system,  depend  upon  the  export 
demand  for  price  stabilization  and  in- 
creases. When  exports  slump,  the  prices 
paid  to  fanners  slimip.  When  large  ex- 
ports sales  are  made,  prices  rise  and  sta- 
bilize. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
Is  costing  oiu-  farmers  $6  million  a  day, 
and  if  the  east  and  gtilf  coast  ports  strike 
again,  it  will  increase  the  cost  to  our 
farmers  to  $18  million  a  day. 

CONGRESS   DELAYS 

For  over  2  years,  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  provide  a 
realistic  solution  to  such  strikes  has  been 
pending  before  Congress.  The  current 
bUl,  S.  560,  is  pCTiding  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  would  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  both  management  and  labor 
unions  would  be  drawn  to  a  final  settle- 
ment agreement.  This  leglslatlMi  be- 
comes effective  only  in  the  case  of  trans- 
portation strikes  that  endanger  the  econ- 
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omy  of  the  Natim,  such  as  we  are  ex- 
periencing in  the  present  dock  strike,  but 
the  committee  has  refused  to  act. 

BALANCE   OP   PAYMENTS 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
tremendous  growth  in  our  imports,  at  a 
rate  far  exceeding  the  growth  of  our  ex- 
ports, causing  a  serious  outflow  of  capital 
to  other  nations.  Since  1893  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  as  our  exports  exceeded  our  im- 
ports. Last  year  for  the  first  time  since 
1893,  the  United  States  experienced  a 
trade  deficit — of  $2  biUion.  This  situation 
should  be  of  major  concern  to  every 
Member  of  Congress,  and  they  should 
make  every  effort  to  pass  legislation  that 
will  assist  in  restoring  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

EMERGENCY    MEASURE 

A  continuation  of  the  west  coast  dock 
strike  or  a  renewal  of  the  east  and  gulf 
coast  strike  will  cause  still  further  dam- 
age to  our  economy.  For  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation — for  the  future  of  its  farm- 
ers— I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  approving  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 197,  which  will  bring  about  an  im- 
mediate cessaticHi  to  the  west  coast  dock 
strike,  and  hopefully  provide  some  means 
to  our  farmers  to  recoup  some  of  the 
losses  they  have  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  strike. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  reading  of  the  amendment  will 
be  dispensed  with,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

(The  amendment  reads  as  follows: ) 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  Insert 
the  following  new  title : 

TITLE  U— TRANSPORTATION  CRISIS 
PREVENTION  PROGRAM 
Part  A — Findings  and  Purpose 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  That  present  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  national  emergency  disputes  under 
the  RaUway  Labor  Act  tend  to  encourage  re- 
sort to  governmental  Intervention  In  such 
disputes  rather  than  utilization  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  processes  to  solve  labor- 
management  disputes; 

(2)  That  present  procediires  for  dealing 
with  disputes  in  the  transportation  Indus- 
try, in  general,  have  proved  Insufficient  to 
prevent  serious  disruptions  of  transporta- 
tion services. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
purpose  and  policy,  through  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  its  powers  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations  and  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  assure  so  far  as  possible  that 
no  strike  or  lockout  in  the  transportation 
industry  or  a  substantial  part  thereof  wlU 
Imperil  the  national  health  or  safety  or  the 
health  or  safety  of  a  substantial  sector  of 
the  Nation — 

(1)  by  providing  a  single  set  of  procedures 
for  dealing  with  emergency  disputes  in  the 
transportation  Industries; 

(2)  by  establishing  procedures  which  wUl 
encourage  the  parties  to  make  efifective  use 
of  various  private  collective  bargaining  tech- 
niques to  resolve  disputes; 

(3)  by  establishing  procedures  which  wUl 
both  protect  the  public  Interest  and  recog- 
nize the  Interests  of  the  parties  Involved  In 
the  dispute; 

(4)  by  providing  the  President  with  appro- 
priate means  for  dealing  with  transportation 
emergency  disputes; 


(5)  by  amending  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  to 
lessen  reliance  upon  Governmental  machin- 
ery or  Intervention  for  adjusting  grievances 
and  for  collective  bargatalng  In  the  railroad 
and  airline  Industries:  and 

(6)  by  establishing  a  National  Special  In- 
dustries Commission  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  those  Indus- 
tries which  are  or  may  be  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  national  emergency  disputes. 


Part  B — Amendments  to  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  Relating  to 
Emergency  Disputes  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Industry 

Sec.  211(a)  Title  n  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  amended.  Is  re- 
designated as  Title  n,  Part  A. 

(b)  (1)  Section  206  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  206.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  threatened 
or  actual  strike  or  lock-out  affecting  an  en- 
tire Industry  or  a  substantial  part  thereof 
engaged  In  trade,  commerce,  transportation, 
transmission,  or  communication  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, will.  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  con- 
tinue, Imperil  the  national  health  or  safety, 
or,  when  the  strike  or  lockout  Is  In  an  indus- 
try subject  to  Part  B  of  this  title.  Imperil  the 
health  or  safety  of  a  substantial  sector  of 
the  Nation,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of  In- 
quiry to  Inquire  Into  the  issues  Involved  in 
the  dispute  and  to  make  a  written  report 
to  him  within  such  time  as  he  shall  prescribe. 
Such  report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  dispute,  including 
each  party's  statement  of  its  position  but 
shall  not  contain  any  recommendations.  The 
President  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  report  with 
the  Service  and  shall  make  its  contents  avail- 
able to  the  public." 

(2)  Section  208(a)  te  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Section  208(a)  Upon  receiving  a 
report  from  a  board  of  Inquiry,  the  President 
may  direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to  enjom  such 
strike  or  lockout  or  the  conttoulng  thereof 
and  If  the  court  finds  that  such  thr«atened 
or  actual  strike  or  lockout — 

(1)  affects  an  entire  Industry  or  a  substan- 
tial part  thereof  engaged  m  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
nations  or  engaged  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce;  and 

(2)  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue. 
wUl  (i)  imperU  the  national  health  or  safety 
or  (U),  when  the  strike  or  lockout  is  In  an 
Industry  subject  to  Part  B  of  this  title.  Im- 
peril the  health  or  safety  of  a  substantial  sec- 
tor of  the  Nation 

it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any  such 
strike  or  lockout,  or  the  continuing  thereof, 
and  to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate: 

Provided,  that  when  such  petition  is  sought 
to  enjoin  a  strike  or  lockout  in  an  Industry 
subject  to  part  B  of  this  title  It  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  three-Judge  district 
court  In  accordance  with  section  2284  of  title 
28,  umted  States  Code." 

(3)  Section  208(c)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  foUowlng:  "ex- 
cept that  where  the  proviso  In  section 
208(a)  is  applicable,  appeal  shall  be  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  accordance 
with  section  1253  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code." 

(4)  Section  209(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "Section  209(a)  whenever  a  district 
court  has  issued  an  order  under  section  208 
enjoining  acta  or  practices  which  Imperil  or 
threaten  to  liiq>erU  the  national  health  or 
safety,  or  Imperil  the  health  or  safety  of  a 
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substantial  sector  of  the  Nation,  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  parties  to  the  labor  dispute 
giving  rise  to  such  order  to  make  every  effort 
to  adjust  and  settle  their  differences,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Service  created  by  this 
Act.  Neither  party  shall  be  under  any  duty 
to  accept,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  proposal 
of  settlement  made  by  the  Service." 

(c)  Section  212  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  212.  Title  n  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  part  IIB  at  the  end  of  part  11  A 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  B — alternative  Procedures  Following 
iNrriAL  80-Day  Coolino-Off 

"APPLICABIUTY    OF    THIS    PART 

"Sec.  213.  This  part  shall  apply  only  to  the 
following  transportation  Industries:  (1)  rail- 
roads, (2)  airlines,  (3)  maritime,  (4)  long- 
Bhore,  and  (5)  trucking. 

"Sec.  214(a).  If  no  settlement  Is  reached 
before  the  Injunction  obtained  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  this  Act  is  discharged,  the 
President  may,  within  ten  days,  invoke  any 
of  the  procedures  set  forth  In  sections  217, 
218.  or  219.  The  President  may  proceed  under 
these  sections  in  such  sequence  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  tintll  It  is  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  dispute  la  set- 
tled; Provided,  however,  that  the  President 
may  only  Invoke  the  procedures  of  a  new  sec- 
tion immediately  upon  the  termination  of 
the  procedures  of  the  previously  invoked  sec- 
tion and  that  the  procedures  of  a  section  may 
be  invoked  only  once  during  a  dispute. 

(b)  The  President  may,  if  he  deems  it  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  ter- 
minate any  procedvures  Invoked  under  sec- 
tions 217  or  218.  He  may  thereafter  proceed 
under  another  of  sections  217,  218,  or  219. 

(c)  If  the  procedtire  set  forth  in  section 
219  Is  invoked,  the  President  may  not,  in  the 
same  dispute,  invoke  subsequently  the  proce- 
dures of  section  217  or  218." 

"Sec.  215.  The  President  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Congress  of  each  choice  of  proce- 
dure, unless  the  Congress  has  adjourned  or 
Is  in  a  recess  in  which  case  such  notice  shall 
be  transmitted  as  soon  as  Congress  recon- 
venes. 

"Sec.  216.  If  the  President  does  not  choose 
to  invoke  any  of  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
section  217,  218,  and  219  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  sup- 
plemental report  including  such  recommen- 
dations as  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 

"ADDrrlOMAL    COOLINC-Orr    PERIOD 

"Sec.  217.  The  President  may  direct  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  to  refrain  from 
making  any  changes,  except  by  agreement, 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  a  specified  period  of  not  more  than  16 
days  from  the  date  of  bis  direction.  During 
such  period,  the  parties  shall  continue  to 
bargain  collectively  and  shall  engage  in  no 
strike,  lockout,  or  similar  activity.  The  board 
of  inquiry  may  continue  to  mediate  the  dis- 
pute with  the  assistance  of,  and  In  close  co- 
ordination with,  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Counclllaticn  Service. 

PARTIAL    OPERATION 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint 
a  special  board  of  three  impartial  members 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  board  make 
the  following  determinations: 

"(1)  Whether  and  under  what  conditions 
a  partial  strike  or  lockout  in  lieu  of  a  full 
strike  or  lockout  in  an  entire  industry  or 
substantial  part  thereof  cotild  take  place 
without  imp>erlllng  the  national  health  or 
safety,  or  the  health  or  safety  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  territory  or  ^population  of 
the  Nation;  and 

"(2)  Whether,  under  such  conditions,  the 
extent  of  such  partial  strike  or  lockout 
would,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  In  economic  Impact  to 
encourage  each  of  the  parties  to  make  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute. 


"(b)(1)  If  the  board  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  there  are  conditions  under  which 
a  partial  strike  or  lockout  can  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  specified  in 
subsection  (a) ,  it  shall  issue  an  order  specify- 
ing the  extent  and  conditions  of  partial  op- 
eration that  must  be  maintained.  The  board 
shall  make  reasonable  efforts  to  assure  that 
no  greater  economic  burden  is  placed  on  any 
party  than  that  which  would  be  caused  by 
a  total  cessation  of  operations. 

"(2)  If  the  board  makes  a  determination 
that  a  partial  strike  or  lockout  cannot  take 
place  in  accordance  with  such  criteria,  it 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President. 

"(c)  The  parties  shall  not  interfere  by 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout  with  the  partial 
operation  ordered  by  the  board.  The  board's 
order  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  deter- 
mined by  the  board,  but  not  to  exceed  180 
days. 

*(d)  The  board's  order  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof  shall  be  conclusive  unless  found 
arbitrary  or  capricious  by  the  district  court 
which  granted  the  injunction  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  this  Act. 

"(e)(1)  The  board  shall  issue  Its  order 
no  later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  its 
appointment  by  the  President,  unless  the 
parties,  including  the  Government,  agree  to 
an  extension  of  time,  but  such  extension  shall 
reduce  pro  tanto  the  maximum  effective 
period  of  the  board's  order. 

•■(2)  On  notice  to  the  parties,  the  board 
may  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  partial 
operation  modify  its  order  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  Until  the  board  makes  Its  determina- 
tion and  during  any  period  of  partial  opera- 
tion ordered  by  the  board  no  change,  except 
by  agreement,  shall  be  made  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  no  strike, 
lockout,  or  similar  activity  shall  take  place 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  order  of  the 
board.  If  the  board  determines  that  the  im- 
plementation of  any  particular  term  of  the 
existing  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
is  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  partial 
operation.  It  may  order  the  suspension  or 
modification  of  that  term  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  It  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  partial  operation. 

"(g)  The  following  rules  of  procedures  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  board's  functions  under 
this  subsection: 

"  ( 1 )  Notice  of  hearing. — Upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  the  board  shall 
promptly  notify  and  Inform  aU  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Government,  of  the  time,  place, 
and  nature  of  the  hearings,  and  the  matters 
to  be  covered  therein. 

"(2)  Hearing  to  be  pxjbuc. — ^The  board 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  unless  It  deter- 
mines private  hearings  are  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  national  security,  or  the  parties, 
including  the  Government,  agree  to  present 
their  positions  in  writing.  The  record  made 
at  such  hearing  shall  include  all  documents, 
statements,  exhibits,  and  briefs,  which  may 
be  submitted,  together  with  the  stenographic 
record.  The  board  shall  have  authority  to 
make  whatever  reasonable  rules  are  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  an  orderly  public 
hearing.  The  board  may  exclude  persons  other 
than  the  parties  at  any  time  when  in  its 
Judgment  the  expeditious  inquiry  Into  the 
dispute   so  requires. 

"(3)  Participation  bt  board  in  the  hear- 
ing.— The  board,  or  any  member  thereof, 
may,  on  its  own  Initiative,  at  such  hearing, 
call  witnesses  and  Introduce  documentary  or 
other  evidence.  Including  a  plan  for  partial 
operation,  and  may  participate  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting the  hearing  or  eliciting  material 
facts. 

"(4)  Participation  bt  parties  in  hear- 
ing.— ^The  parties,  the  Government,  or  their 
representatives  shall  be  given  reasonable 
opportunity;  (A)  to  be  present  In  person  at 


every  stage  of  the  hearing;  (B)  to  be  repre- 
sented adquately;  (C)  to  present  orally  or 
otherwise  any  material  evidence  relevant  to 
the  issues  Including  a  plan  for  partial  oper- 
ation; (D)  to  ask  questions  of  the  opposing 
party  or  a  witness  relating  to  evidence  of- 
fered or  statements  made  by  the  party  or 
witness  at  the  hearing,  unless  it  is  clear  that 
the  questions  have  no  material  bearing  on 
the  credibility  of  that  party  or  witness  or  on 
the  Issues  In  the  case;  (E)  to  present  to  the 
board  oral  or  written  argument  on  the  issues. 
"(5)  Stenographic  records. — An  official 
stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  made.  A  copy  of  the  record  shall  be  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  the  parties. 

"  ( 6 )  Rules  of  evidence. — The  hearing  may 
be  conducted  informally.  The  receipt  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  need  not  be  governed 
by  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence. 

"(7)  Requests  for  the  production  of 
EviDENOE. — The  board  shall  have  the  power 
of  subpoena.  It  shall  request  the  parties  to 
produce  any  evidence  it  deems  relevant  to 
the  issues.  Such  evidence  should  be  obtained 
through  the  voluntary  compliance  of  the 
parties,  If  possible.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena,  the  board  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  territory  or  possession 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person 
is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurldlctlon  to  issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  or  to  produce  evidence.  If,  as,  and 
when  so  ordered,  and  to  give  testimony  re- 
lating to  the  matter  under  Investigation  or 
in  question,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(h)  If  a  settlement  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  reached  at  any  time  during  the  hear- 
ing, the  board  shall  adjourn  the  hearing  and 
report  to  the  President  within  10  days  the 
fact  that  a  settlement  has  been  reached  and 
the  terms  of  such  settlement. 

"(i)(l)  Members  of  the  board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  per  diem  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  board  as  prescribed  by 
this  Act,  including  travel  time,  and  shall  be 
allowed  travel  exi>enses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5703)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently  and  receiving 
compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when  actually 
employed,  basis. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  allow  them  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6703(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed. 

"Sec.  219.  Final  offer  selection,  (a)  (1) 
The  President  may  direct  each  party  to  sub- 
mit a  final  offer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
within  3  days.  Each  party  may  at  the  same 
time  submit  one  alternative  final  offer.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  the  offers 
to  the  other  parties  simultaneously. 

"(2)  If  a  party  or  parties  refuse  to  submit 
a  final  offer,  the  last  offer  made  by  such 
party  or  parties  during  previous  bargaining 
shall  be  deemed  that  party's  or  parties'  final 
offer. 

"(3)  Any  offer  submitted  by  a  party  pur- 
suant to  this  section  must  constitute  a  com- 
plete collective  bargaining  agreement  and 
resolve  all  the  issues  Involved  in  the  dispute. 
"(b)  The  parties  shall  continue  to  bargain 
collectively  for  a  period  of  5  days  after  they 
receive  the  other  parties'  offers.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  act  as  mediator  during  the 
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period  of  the  final  offer  selection  proceed- 
ings. 

"(c)  If  no  setUement  has  been  reached 
before  the  end  of  the  period  prescribed  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  parties 
may  within  two  days  select  a  three-member 
panel  to  act  as  the  final  offer  selector.  If 
the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  com- 
position of  the  panel,  the  President  shall 
appoint  the  panel. 

"(d)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or 
other  Interest  In  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  employers  or  employers'  organiza- 
tions which  su-e  Involved  in  the  dispute  shtUl 
be  appointed  to  such  panel. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  218(h)  and 
218(1)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  panel. 

"(f)  The  panel  shall  conduct  an  Informal 
hearing  In  accordance  with  section  218(g)  of 
this  Act  insofar  as  practicable,  except  that 

"(1)  the  Government  shall  have  no  right 
to  participate;  and 

"(2)  the  30-day  period  In  which  the  panel 
shall  complete  Its  hearings  and  reach  its 
determination  shall  run  from  the  time  that 
the  President  directed  the  parties  to  submit 
final  offers,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  panel 
close  the  hearing  until  5  days  from  the  date 
of  its  appointment  as  provided  In  subsection 
(c)  herein. 

"(g)  The  panel  shall  at  no  time  engage  in 
an  effort  to  mediate  or  otherwise  settle  the 
dispute  in  any  manner  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  this  section. 

"  (h )  Prom  the  time  of  appointment  by  the 
President  until  such  time  as  the  panel  makes 
Its  selection,  there  shall  be  no  communica- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  panel  with  third 
parties  concerning  recommendations  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

"(1)  The  panel  shall  entertain  applications 
for  Intervention  from  any  persons  asserting 
an  interest  because  of  a  conflicting  claim  to 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  work  involved  in 
the  dispute  subject  to  these  proceedings. 
Such  application  must  be  filed  within  5  days 
from  the  time  of  appointment  of  the  panel 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  herein. 
The  panel,  thereafter,  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion allow  such  applicant  to  participate  in 
the  hearings,  under  niles  established  by  the 
panel,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
views  in  support  of  either  of  the  final  offers 
previously  submitted. 

"(j)  Beginning  with  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  submit  final  offers  and  until 
the  panel  makes  its  selection,  there  shall  be 
no  change,  except  by  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties, in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  no  strike,  lockout,  or  similar  ac- 
tivity shall  take  place.  In  no  Instance  shall 
such  period  exceed  30  days. 

"(k)  The  panel  shall  not  compromise  or 
alter  the  final  offer  that  it  selects.  Selection 
of  a  final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the  content 
of  the  final  offer  and  no  consideration  shall 
be  given  to,  nor  shall  any  evidence  be  re- 
ceived concerning,  the  collective  bargaining 
In  the  dispute.  Including  offers  of  settlement 
not  contained  In  the  final  offers. 

"(I)  The  panel  shall  select  the  most 
reasonable.  In  Its  Judgment,  of  the  final 
offers  submitted  by  the  parties  and  shall 
state.  In  writing,  the  reasons  for  Its  selection. 
The  panel  may  take  into  account  the  follow- 
ing factors : 

,"(1)  past  collective  bargaining  contracts 
between  the  parties.  Including  the  bargain- 
ing that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

"(2)  comparison  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  the  employees  in- 
volved, with  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  other  employees  doing  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  factors 
peculiar  to  the  Industry  Involved; 

"(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  reflected  in  indus- 
tries in  general,  and  In  the  same  or  similar 
Industry; 


"(4)  security  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technologi- 
cal changes  on  manning  practices  or  on  the 
utilization  of  particular  occupations; 

"(5)  the  views  in  support  of  either  final 
offer  of  any  additional  persons  permitted  to 
intervene  In  the  proceedings  as  provided  by 
subsection  (l)  herein;  and 

"(6)  the  public  interest,  and  any  other 
factors  normally  considered  in  the  determi- 
nation of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

"(m)  The  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel 
shall  be  deemed  to  represent  the  contract 
between  the  parties,  except  to  the  extent 
that  any  provision  Is  determined,  under  ap- 
propriate procedures,  not  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law. 

"(n)  The  determination  of  the  panel  shall 
be  conclusive,  unless  modified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (m),  or  found  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious by  the  district  court  which  granted 
the  injunction  pursuant  to  section  208  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  220.  (a)  Any  board  or  panel  estab- 
Ushed  under  Part  B  of  title  U  of  this  Act 
may  act  by  majority  vote. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  on  any  such  board  or  panel 
shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  such 
board  or  panel.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  due 
to  death  or  resignation,  the  President  may 
appoint  a  successor  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

"Sec.  221.  Whenever  the  term  Government 
is  used  In  title  II  of  this  Act,  it  shaU  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment acting  through  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  designee." 

Part  C — Amendments  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act 

Sec.  221.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 222(b)  of  this  tlUe,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board  is  abolished,  and  its  functions 
shall  be  assumed  and  carried  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  as  spe- 
cified in  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  section 
222  of  this  title. 

Sec.  222.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2  Seventh  of  title  I  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Seventh.  No  carrier.  Its 
officers  or  agents,  or  representatives  shall 
change  or  seek  to  change  the  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions  as  embodied  in 
agreements  or  arrangements  except  In  the 
manner  prescribed  in  such  agreements  and 
in  title  I,  section  6  of  this  Act,  as  amended." 

(b)  Section  3  First  (1)  of  title  I  is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  following  the  words 
"upon  the  disputes"  and  inserting  there- 
after: 

":  Provided,  however.  That  all  such  dis- 
putes shall  no  longer  be  referred  to  the  Ad- 
justment Board  commencing  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Act. 

"All  such  disputes  which  are  not  so  re- 
ferred within  such  period  and  all  such  dis- 
putes arising  thereafter  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing procedure.  Upon  failing  to  reach  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  at  the  level  of  discus- 
sion hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  parties 
shall  within  6  days  seek  to  reach  mutual 
agreement  on  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator. 
If  the  parties  fall  to  reach  agreement  within 
such  period,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  shall  submit  to  the  parties 
a  list  of  five  qualified  arbitrators.  Each  party 
shall  alternately  reject  a  different  arbitrator 
named  on  the  list  until  one  arbitrator  re- 
mains who  shall  thereupon  arbitrate  the 
dispute.  To  th«  extent  that  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  to  the  rules  for  arbitration, 
including  the  distribution  of  costs,  the  arbi- 
trator shall  make  all  necessary  rules  therefor. 

"All  disputes  which  have  been  referred  to 
the  Adjustment  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  grlevant  to  the  arbitration  process  herein 


if  the  dispute  Is  not  then  being  heard  by  the 
Adjustment  Board. 

"The  aforementioned  method  of  arbitration 
shall  prevail  with  respect  to  such  disputes  un- 
til such  time  as  the  ccrilective  bargaining 
agreements  between  the  parties  contain  no- 
strlke,  no-lockout  clauses  and  provisions  for 
grievance  machinery  terminating  in  final, 
binding  arbitration. 

"The  Adjustment  Board  shall  be  dissolved 
after  it  has  processed  to  completion  all  of  the 
disputes  before  it  or  upon  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Amendment  to  the  Act, 
whichever  first  occurs.  If  all  the  disputes  be- 
fore the  Adjustment  Board  have  not  been 
processed  to  completion  by  the  time  of  the 
Board's  group  or  regional  boards  of  adjust- 
ment." 

(d )  Section  3  Second  of  "ntle  I  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  language  at  the  end 
of  section  3  Second  following  the  words 
"awards  of  the  Adjustment  Board.": 

"No  dispute  which  has  not  been  referred 
to  a  special  board  of  adjustment  by  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Amendment  to  the  Act  may 
be  referred  to  such  special  board  thereafter." 

(e)  Section  4  Second  of  Title  I  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "mediation"  in  the  third 
sentence  of  paragraph  Second  and  inserting 
the  word  "representation." 

(f )  Section  4  Fifth  of  "ntle  I  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Fifth.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  assume  and  carry  out  all  functions  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board  relating  to  the 
determination  of  bargaining  representatives. 
Including  duties  particularized  In  Title  I,  sec- 
tion 2  Eighth  and  Ninth  of  this  Act,  as 
amended." 

(g)  Section  4  of  Title  I  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraphs  after 
paragraph  Fifth: 

"Sixth.  All  fimctions  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
President  are  primarily  related  to  mediation 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

"Seventh.  AU  cases  which  are  being  medi- 
ated by  the  National  Mediation  Board  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Amendment  to  the  Act 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  no  later  than  30 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amen«l- 
ment  to  the  Act.  All  cases  arising  thereaf^ 
under  this  Act,  as  amended,  requiring  medlo^ 
tion,  shall  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. 

"Eighth.  All  unexpended  appropriations  for 
the  operation  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  that  are  available  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Board  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  by  the  President  according  to  the 
relative  needs  of  each  based  on  the  division 
of  functions  prescribed  herein." 

(h)  Section  6  of  Title  I  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  Carriers  and  representatives  shall 
give  the  other  at  least  60  days  written  notice 
of  an  Intended  modification  of  termination 
in  agreements  or  arrangements  affecting  rates 
of  pay,  rules  or  working  conditions.  The  party 
desiring  such  change  or  termination  shall 
simultaneously  notify  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  of  the  existence  of 
the  dispute.  Upon  notification,  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  shall  com- 
mence appropriate  mediation  efforts.  The 
parties  shall  continue  in  fvill  force  and  effect, 
without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout  or  other 
economic  coercion,  all  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  existing  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment for  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  such 
notice  is  given  or  until  the  expiration  date  of 
the  agreement  containing  the  rates  of  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions-  sought  to  be 
changed,  provided  such  agreement  exists, 
whichever  occurs  later. 
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"Witb  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  rules  or  work- 
ing conditions  for  which  there  exists  no  fixed 
expiration  date,  the  time  for  serving  the  60- 
day  notice  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  first 
Instance  only,  shall  be  established  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  the  arrangement;  if 
they  cannot  agree,  the  party  seeking  to  serve 
the  60-day  notice  may  invoke  the  arbitration 
procedure  prescribed  in  section  3  First  ( 1 ) , 
as  amended.  In  order  to  fix  the  date  on  which 
such  notice  may  be  served.  In  making  his 
decision,  the  arbitrator  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  probable  intention  of  the  parties 
as  revealed  by  custom  and  practice  with 
respect  to  past  adjustment  of  rates  of  pay, 
rules  or  working  conditions.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, shall  the  arbitrator  decide  that  the  time 
for  serving  the  first  60-day  notice  shall  be 
more  than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of 
,    thl.s  amendment  to  the  Act. 

"The  parties  shall  bargain  collectively  with 
respect  to  such  intended  modification  or 
termination  which  means  that  the  parties 
shall  have  the  mutual  obligation  to  meet  at 
reasonable  times  and  confer  In  good  faith 
with  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  rules  and  work- 
ing conditions  cr  the  negotiation  of  an  agret- 
ment  and  the  execution  of  a  written  contract 
incorporating  any  agreemsat  reached  if  re- 
quested by  either  party,  but  such  ligation 
does  not  compel  either  party  to  agree  to  a 
proposal  or  require  the  making  of  a  conces- 
sion." 

(i»  Section  201  of  Title  II  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  v/ords  "except  the  provisions  of 
section  3  thereof.". 

(1)  Section  202  of  Title  11  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  the  words  ".  except  section  3 
thereof.",  and  (2)  by  adding  the  following 
language  after  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
therein: 

"The  functions  and  duties  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  as  prescribed  In  Title 
I,  section  4,  shall  apply  as  well  to  carriers  by 
air  and  their  employees  or  representatives." 

(k)  Section  204  of  title  II  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  following  the  words  "upon 
the  disputes"  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  thereafter — 

":  Provided,  however,  that  If  the  parties, 
by  mutual  agreement  elect  to  discontinue 
referrals  to  such  adjustment  boards  and  such 
election  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  no  such  disputes  shall  be  referred 
to  an  adjustment  board  but  shall  thereafter 
be  hajidled  through  arbitration  in  the  man- 
ner specified  in  title  I,  section  3  First  (1) 
as  amended.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  costs  of  adjvistment 
board  procedures  and  the  compensation  of 
all  board  members  shall  be  borne  entirely 
by  the  carriers  and  labor  organizations  in- 
volved and  upon  dissolution  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  its  responsibilities  and 
f^inctlons  In  relation  to  the  selection  of  mem- 
t»ers  of  adjustment  boards  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service.  Upon  election  of  the  parties  to 
discontinue  referrals  to  adjustment  boards 
and  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  provided  in  this  section,  existing  adjust- 
ment boards  shall  be  dissolved  after  they 
have  processed  to  completion  all  of  the  dis- 
putes before  them. 

Pabt  D — Title  III — Special  Industbies 
Commission 

Sec.  231.  (a)(1)  The  National  Special  In- 
dustries Commission  )s  hereby  established. 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  all  of  whom  shall  have  a  back- 
ground by  reason  of  education  or  experience 
in  labor  relatioins. 

(2)  The  Commission  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  2  years. 

(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18 
when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  any  necessary  travel  and 
•ubsistence  expenses. 


(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  authorized 
to  study  and  Investigate  Industries  (deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  national  emergency 
disputes)  combinations  or  groups  thereof, 
aad  problems  relating  thereto,  Including  but 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
collective  bargaining  process  might  be  im- 
proved, altered,  revised,  or  supplemented  so 
as  to  avoid  or  minimize  strikes  and  lockouts 
which  effect  an  entire  Industry,  or  region, 
or  a  substantial  part  thereof; 

(2)  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
various  forms  of  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  other  possible  procedures 
and  methods  for  aiding  or  supplementing 
the  collective  bargaining  process; 

(3)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
possible  need  for  revision  of  this  Act  and 
its   effect   on   collective   bargaining,  strikes, 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  current  legislation  in 
encouraging  work-rule  arrangements  that 
maximize  productivity; 

(5)  such  other  problems  and  subjects 
which  relate  In  any  way  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, strikes,  or  lockouts  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  the  powers  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  among 
its  members. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Com- 
mission or  any  dxUy  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings or  investigations,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procvu-e  such  print- 
ing and  binding,  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  It  deems  advisable.  The  Commission  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  its  organization 
and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary:  No 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
Commission  unless  a  majority  of  the  Com- 

.  mission  assent.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  or  by  any  member  designated 
by  him  or  by  the  Commission,  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  t>e 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  Commission  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
shall  be  fixed  at  an  equitable  rate  bv  the 
Commission.  Members  of  the  Commission, 
and  Its  employees  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Commis- 
sion may  receive  either  a  $50  per  diem  allow- 
ance or  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
provided  an  itemized  statement  of  such  ex- 
penses Is  attached  to  the  voucher. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisa- 
ble. The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Sec.  232.  The  Commission  shall,  within  a 
period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  its  members,  report  to  the 
President  concerning  its  fin^lings.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  contain  any  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  problems  caused  by 
any  weaknesses  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Including  any  recommendations  for 
legislation  which  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  the  solution  of  such  problems. 
The  Commission  may  also  recommend.  If  it 
deems  it  advisable,  legislation  to  bring  other 
industries  within  the  coverage  of  Part  B  of 
title  n  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  as  amended. 

I 


Part  E — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
suits  bt  and  against  representatives 
Sec  241  (a)  Suits  for  violation  of  agree- 
ments or  arrangements  between  carriers  or 
common  carriers  by  air  and  their  employees 
or  the  representatives  thereof,  as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  or  be- 
tween any  such  representatives,  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
or  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
parties. 

(b)  Any  representative  of  employees,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  any  car- 
rier or  common  carrier  by  air,  as  defined  In 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  shall  be  bound  by  the 
acts  of  its  agents.  Any  such  representative 
may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  and  In  behalf 
of  the  employees  whom  It  represents  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  money  Judg- 
ment against  such  representative  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
forceable only  against  the  organization  as 
an  entity  and  against  its  assets,  and  shall  not 
be  enforceable  against  any  individual  mem- 
ber or  his  assets. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings by  or  against  representatives  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  district 
courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction 
of  a  representative  (1)  in  the  district  in 
which  such  organization  maintains  Its  prin- 
cipal office  or  (2)  In  any  district  In  wh!ch  Its 
duly  authorized  officers  or  agents  are  engaged 
in  representing  or  acting  for  employee  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  The  service  of  summons,  subpcena,  or 
other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  repre- 
sentative. In  his  capacity  of  such,  shall  con- 
stitute service  upon  the  representative. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  In  de- 
termining whether  any  person  is  acting  as  an 
"agent"  of  another  person  so  as  to  make 
such  other  person  responsible  for  his  acts, 
the  question  of  whether  the  specific  acts  per- 
formed were  actually  authorized  or  sub- 
sequently ratified  shall  not  be  controlling. 

repeal 
Sec.  242.  Sections  5,  7,  8  (both) ,  9  and  10  of 
title  I.  and  sections  203  and  205  of  title  n  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  are  here- 
by repealed. 

INAPPHCABILITT  OP  THE  NORRIS-LA  GUAXDIA  ACT 

Sec  243.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March 
23,  1932,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judi- 
cial Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the  juris- 
diction of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and  for 
other  purposes",  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  Judicial  proceeding  brought  under  or  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

RIGHTS   or  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  244.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  service  without  his  consent, 
nor  shall  anything  In  this  Act  be  construed 
to  make  the  quitting  of  his  labor  by  an  in- 
dividual employee  an  illegal  act;  nor  shall 
any  court  issue  any  process  to  compel  the 
performance  by  an  individual  employee  of 
such  labor  or  service,  without  his  consent; 
nor  shall  the  quitting  of  labor  oy  an  employee 
or  employees  in  good  faith  because  of  ab- 
normally dangerous  conditions  for  work  at 
the  place  of  employment  of  such  employee 
or  employees  be  deemed  as  a  strike  under  this 
Act. 

RAILROAD    UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 

Sec  245.  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  "Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of  1938,"  62 
Stat.  1098,  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  a 
semi-colon  following  the  words  "at  which  he 
was  last  employed"  and  striking  the  remain- 
ing language  In  the  paragraph. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  246.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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SEPARABILITT 

Sec  247.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provison  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  thoee  as  to  which  it  is  held 
Invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  per- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Are  copies  of  the 
amendment  available? 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Yes.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  a  copy  of  the  amendment  now. 
The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  By  prior 
agreement  on  this  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  2  hours  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  one-half 
hour.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  is  in  the 
throes  of  still  another  crisis  caused  by  a 
breakdown  of  collective  bargaining  in 
one  of  the  transportation  industries. 
While  the  longshore  strike  is  felt  most 
deeply  in  the  west  coast  States,  including 
my  own,  it  affects  us  all.  If  this  tragic 
disruption  is  allowed  to  continue,  its  fall- 
out of  human  misery — for  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  wage  earner — will 
spread  with  increasing  severity  through 
the  country.  Our  precarious  trade  posi- 
tion was  one  of  the  early  victims  of  the 
strike,  and  the  damage  grows  greater 
with  every  day  the  strike  goes  on. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  end  this  dispute  once 
and  for  all,  with  arbitration.  But,  I  be- 
lieve that  arbitration  does  not  offer  the 
way  out  for  the  future,  for  it  inhibits  the 
process  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
And,  I,  for  one,  would  prefer  to  see  future 
disputes  settled  by  the  parties  them- 
selves whenever  [>ossible. 

Because  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
delay  facing  up  to  the  need  for  emer- 
gency labor-management  disputes  legis- 
lation in  the  vital  transportation  indus- 
try, I  am  today  offering  for  myself  and 
Senators  Dominick,  Taft,  Beall,  Pear- 
son, Weicker,  Curtis,  Gurney,  Fong, 
Brock,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Dole.  Tower, 
Hansen,  Fannin,  and  Cotton,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  emergency  west  coast  dis- 
pute legislation  now  before  us.  Our 
amendment  offers  permanent  legislation 
to  deal  with  future  emergencies  in  the 
transportation  industry,  and  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Transportation  Crisis  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1972. 

This  amendment  covers  every  major 
mode  of  transport  subject  to  labor 
stoppages:  railroads,  airlines,  longshore, 
maritime,  and  trucking.  In  so  doing,  it 
provides  a  measured  response  to  the 
needs  that  have  been  revealed  through 
hard  experience.  It  is  in  the  transporta- 
tion industries,  which  provide  essential 
links  between  all  the  other  segments  of 
the  ec<Miomy,  that  we  have  suffered  re- 
peated disruptions  that  gravely  wounded 
the  Nation.  Two  of  these  industries  are 
now  subject  to  outmoded  Railway  Labor 
Act  procedures  for  resolving  disputes. 
The  others  are  under  Taft-Hartley  pro- 
visions that  have  been  more  effective,  on 
balance,  but  which  also  lack  any  final 
device   for  solving   the  most  stubborn 


disputes  without  ad  hoc  congressional 
action.  With  increasing  frequency,  un- 
resolved rail  disputes  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Congress:  the  1963  fireman 
manning  dispute,  the  1967  shop  craft 
union  dispute — three  sep€irate  congres- 
sional actions — in  1970  another  shop 
craft  dispute,  and  a  strike  of  the  United 
Transportation  Union  and  three  non- 
operating  unions,  and  in  1971  a  signal- 
men's dispute.  At  this  time,  I  need  only 
mention  the  longshore  and  maritime 
industry  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
troubled  labor  history  in  that  area.  In 
summary,  it  Is  the  transportation  in- 
dustry which  stands  at  the  center  of  our 
economy,  absolutely  vital  to  continued 
operation  of  all  others,  and  which  has 
compiled  the  most  serious  record  of  dis- 
ruption. And  so  it  is  here  that  we  must 
act  Immediately,  while  staying  our  hand 
in  other  areas  pending  study  and  firm 
evidence  that  there  is  the  same  pressing 
need  for  supplementing  our  basic  mode  of 
resolving  disputes,  collective  bargaining. 

If  our  amendment  is  accepted,  I  be- 
lieve that  future  trsmsportation  disputes 
would  be  solved  in  a  fair  and  orderly 
manner,  without  resorting  to  the  Con- 
gress, which,  we  must  admit,  is  not  really 
equipped  or  eager  to  handle  these  com- 
plex problems.  This  amendment  is  com- 
prehensive, applying  to  both  regional 
and  national  transportation  disruptions. 
It  would  give  the  President  a  broad 
choice  of  options  which  he  could  invoke 
to  bring  about  a  settlement — these  pro- 
cedures could  even  be  used  in  combina- 
tion. And  it  provides  for  the  fairest  pos- 
sible harmonizmg  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  an  efficient  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  the  rights  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  settle  their  own  affairs. 

Part  B  of  our  amendment  would 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Three  new  procedures  would  be  added 
onto  the  existing  Taft-Hartley  80-day 
cooling-off  period  in  the  event  that  a 
transportation  dispute  were  not  settled 
before  expiration  of  the  injunction,  a 
situation  that  has  occurred  frequently  in 
transportation  industry  emergency  dis- 
putes. The  bill  gives  to  the  President  the 
broadest  possible  lattitude  to  choose 
none,  one,  two,  or  all  of  the  following 
options:  first,  an  extension  of  the  cool- 
ing-off period,  second,  partial  operation, 
and  third,  selection  of  the  most  reason- 
able final  offer.  These  procedures  would 
be  applicable  only  to  transportation  in- 
dustries— railroad,  airline,  maritime, 
longshore,  and  trucking.  The  procedures 
would  operate  as  follows : 

First,  additional  cooling-off  period:  At 
the  conclusion  of  an  80-day  Taft-Hartley 
cooling-off  period,  the  parties  may  be 
very  close  to  settlement  of  a  given  dis- 
pute. Yet,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  the 
parties  might  be  reluctant  to  agree  on 
their  own  to  an  extension  of  the  period 
until  the  settlement  were  finalized.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  proposing  that  the 
President  be  given  authority  to  extend 
the  cooling-off  period  for  tin  additional 
15  days.  Some  have  suggested  that  a  30- 
or  45-day  extension  be  permitted.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  such  an  extended 
cooling-off  period  beyond  the  original 
80-day  period  would  be  unnecessary.  If 
a  settlement  is,  in  fact,  so  close  as  to 
warrsmt  an  extension  in  the  first  place, 


certainly    15    days    ought    to    provide 
sufficient  time  for  the  parties  to  iron  out 

their  remaining  differences.  Further- 
more, a  15-day  extension  would  en- 
courage the  parties  to  reach  a  speedy 
settlement  so  that  peace,  and  the  public 
confidence  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process  could  be  restored  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  additional  15-day  stay  were 
not  successful,  the  President  would  be 
empowered  to  move  to  the  other  options. 
Second,  partial  operation :  It  is  usually 
their  pervasive  impact — jeopardizing  the 
health  and  safety  of  whole  areas,  and 

sometimes  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

that  make  transportation  disputes  such 
a  burden  to  the  public.  For  example,  all 
of  us  have  seen  or  heard  about  whole 
harvests  piling  up  and  grovrtng  rotten 
on  the  farms  where  they  were  grown,  at 
trackside  or  dockside.  This  kind  of  sense- 
less waste  could  often  be  greatly  mini- 
mized if  the  magnitude  of  the  dispute 
could  be  limited.  Under  our  amendment 
the  President,  if  he  so  chooses,  would 
appoint  a  three-man  board  which,  if  it 
found  that  partial  operation  were  prac- 
tical in  the  given  dispute,  would  regulate 
and  limit  the  stoppage  in  the  fairest  pos- 
sible manner.  The  purpose  of  this  proce- 
dure is  to  allow  the  economic  pressures 
on  the  parties  to  continue  and  therefore 
encourage  settlement.  At  the  same  time, 
serious  damage  to  the  public  interest 
would  he  avoided.  This  procedure  com- 
promises between  the  parties'  rights  to 
strike  or  lockout,  and  the  public's  inter- 
est in  moving  the  goods.  The  economic 
pressure  would  be  directed  more  against 
the  parties  where  it  belongs,  rather  than 
against  a  helpless  public. 

Third,  final  offer  selection:  Finally, 
the  President  could  choose  to  have  the 
parties  siUjmit  one,  or  if  they  prefer, 
two  final  offers  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor! 
Each  offer  without  modification  would 
comprise  a  total  collective  bargaining 
agreement  of  the  parties.  Collective  bar- 
gaining based  on  these  offers,  would  con- 
tinue for  5  days  more,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  there 
were  no  agreement  by  then,  a  panel  would 
be  appointed  either  by  the  parties,  or  if 
they  could  not  agree,  by  the  President 
which  would  hold  hearings  and  choose 
the  most  reasonable  offer.  Its  merit  and 
reasonableness  would  be  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  panel's  choice  of  a  particular 
offer  over  the  others.  In  my  judgment, 
development  of  the  "final  offer  selection" 
concept  amotmts  to  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  innovations  in  the  field  of 
labor  law  in  many  years.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  parties  closer 
together  since  it  requires  selection,  with- 
out modification,  of  the  most  reasonable 
offer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  provision  of  the 
proposal  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
sponsors  such  that  if  a  decision  is  made 
on  one  of  these  offers,  it  takes  one  or  the 
other  without  change? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  that  will  put  a  responsibility  on  both 
parties  to  offer  the  fairest  and  most  re- 
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spoiisible  proposal  that  it  can  come  up 
with? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  absolutely 
right.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  practiced 
labor  law  for  a  number  of  years  and  I 
have  sat  at  the  bargaining  table.  I  have 
sat  at  the  bargaining  table  when  each 
side  would  try  to  buffalo  the  other  side  as 
to  what  its  final  offer  was.  What  would 
be  offered  for  arbitration  would  then  be 
an  offer  as  extreme  as  possible,  with  the 
hope  that  the  arbiter  would  cut  it  off 
somewhere  in  between  and  give  them 
some  benefit. 

In  this  proposal  we  do  the  opposite. 
The  total  offer  of  each  side  goes  to  the 
arbiter  and  they  are  the  final  offer.  The 
arbiter  picks  one  or  the  other  of  the  total 
offer.  He  cannot  jump  back  and  forth 
and  pick  the  best  from  each. 

Therefore  labor  and  management  both 
will  be  careful  and  exert  every  effort  to 
make  an  offer  that  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
Not  to  do  so  would  risk  total  rejection  of 
their  entire  package. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  will  mean  that  each 
side  will  be  restrained  from  proposing 
that  which  it  does  not  really  believe  in, 
because  if  an  offer  is  obviously  out  of 
line,  it  will  force  the  individual  who  sits 
in  judgment  to  take  the  other  proposal? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  have  even  gone 
a  bit  further.  The  Senator  will  note  the 
legislation  allows  each  side  to  present 
two  final  offers.  The  reasoning  here  is 
that  the  parties  would  be  allowed  to  have 
one  offer  for  show  and  one  for  go.  If  the 
parties  have  to  placate  their  principles, 
the  imion,  its  membership,  or  the  em- 
ployer his  trade  sissociation  members, 
they  may  each,  if  they  wish,  present  two 
offers.  They  may  present  one  outrageous 
offer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "This  is 
what  we  asked  for."  But  they  are  also 
given  the  option  of  presenting  another 
offer;  but  in  that  one,  based  on  experi- 
ence, they  are  encouraged  to  be  very 
close  together. 

Based  on  our  experience  in  labor 
negotiations,  you  never  really  know  what 
the  real  final  offer  of  the  other  side  is. 
But  in  this  situation,  once  the  parties 
have  exchanged  their  last  offer,  they  will 
in  most  cases  find  they  are  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  will  probably  be  able  to 
harmonize  their  differences  without  the 
arbitrator  making  the  decision,  anyway. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  all  these  remedies 
be  available  prior  to  a  work  stoppage? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  will  all  be 
available  prior  to  a  work  stoppage.  The 
first  option  in  the  event  of  an  actual  or 
threatened  emergency  is  still  the  80- 
day  Taft-Hartley  coollng-off  period.  The 
President  is  not  forced  to  invoke  that 
option,  but  he  has  the  power  to. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  emergency 
provisions  will  be  expanded  to  Include 
regional  as  well  as  national  transporta- 
tion disputes.  And  the  President  will  be 
given  three  new  options:  Extension  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  cooling-off  period,  par- 
tial operation,  and  final  offer  selection. 
These  options  may  be  Invoked  prior  to  a 
work  stoppage,  if  a  regional  or  national 
emergency  is  threatened. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  makes  the  choice 
of  the  three  options? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  President. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  the  Senator,  for 
the  record,  enlarge  a  little  bit  on  the 
change  from  a  national  emergency  to  a 
regional  emergency? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  Let  me  read 
exactly  the  language  on  regional  emer- 
gencies, section  211  of  the  amendment: 

Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  threatened  or  actual 
strike  or  lock-out  affecting  an  entire  indus- 
try or  a  substantial  part  thereof  engaged  in 
trade,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  engaged 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
v/ill.  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue,  Im- 
perU  the  national  health  or  safety,  or — 

I  am  here  reading  the  existing  lan- 
guage. 
This  is  the  new  language — 

when  the  strike  or  lockout  is  in  an  in- 
dustry subject  to  Part  B  of  this  title  ImperU 
the  health  or  safety  of  a  substantial  sector 
of  the  Nation,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of 
inquiry. 

And  then  it  continues  with  the  existing 
procedures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Another  question.  Is  the 
President  precluded  from  using  two  or 
three  of  the  options?  May  he  first  opt  to 
have  the  strike  ended  for  80  days,  and 
still,  at  a  later  time,  take  one  of  the  other 
options? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  only  limitation 
on  invoking  the  options  is  as  follows: 
The  Taft-Hartley  80-day  cooling-off  pe- 
riod is  first.  It  must  be  invoked  before 
any  of  the  three  new  options  can  be  used. 
After  that,  he  would  have  three  other 
options  which  are  not  available  under 
current  law:  A  15-day  extension  of  the 
cooling-off  period,  partial  operation,  and 
final  offer  selection.  If  he  decides  to 
choose  final  offer  selection,  he  may  not 
back  up  to  the  other  two.  But  otherwise, 
he  can  take  the  options  in  any  order 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  was  a  time  when 
I  found  any  method  proposed  that  would 
interfere  with  free  collective  bargaining 
d'stasteful.  My  position  on  that  has  been 
altered  for  this  reason:  There  is  the 
great  national  need,  but  also  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
American  system  of  jurisprudence  and 
court  operation  that,  when  parties  dis- 
agree and  they  take  their  case  to  a  court 
or  other  tribunal,  they  are  in  a  sense 
submitting  to  arbitration,  because  the 
court  decision  is  a  decision  made  when 
the  parties  themselves  cannot  make  a 
decision.  So  to  use  that  procedure  here 
is  not  any  more  un-American  than  to 
settle  a  boundary  dispute  between  two 
farmers  or  a  dispute  over  a  car  accident 
or  anything  else  by  letting  the  court  and 
jury  decide  what  the  settlement  should 
be,  when  the  parties  cannot. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Two  things  have 
happened  in  recent  years,  however.  First, 
we  have  had  In  this  Nation  an  increasing 
Interdependence  and  mobility.  In  former 
years,  a  rail  or  dock  strike  could  not 
really  affect  the  whole  Nation  in  the 
sense  of  goods  moving  all  the  way  across 
the  Nation.  The  impact  was  limited  to  300 
or  400  miles.  We  were  not  so  interdepend- 
ent then.  The  second  significant  develop- 
ment Is  that  we  did  not  have  system- 
wide  or  nationwide  bargaining  agree- 
ments. We  may  play  havoc  with  this  Na- 


tion one  day  if  an  entire  transportation 
system,  such  as  the  truckers,  have  one 
contract  with  one  date  of  termination. 
If  the  truckers  strike  nationwide,  or  the 
employers  have  a  lockout  nationwide, 
this  Nation  will  be  paralyzed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  present,  is  there  any 
bar  to  a  strike  by  the  railroads,  the  long- 
shoremen, the  truckdrivers.  the  bus- 
drivers,  and  the  airlines  all  at  one  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  At  the  present  time 
we  differentiate — irrationaUy,  in  my 
judgment — between  the  railroads  and 
the  airlines  and  the  other  industries. 
Rails  and  air  are  treated  one  way,  and 
the  other  transportation  industries 
another.  The  only  procedure  we  now  have 
to  avert  national  emergencies  is  the  80- 
day  extension  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  even  that  is  not  available  in  the  rail- 
way and  airline  industries.  After  the 
cooling-off  period,  there  is  not  a  single 
remedy  which  Congress  or  the  President, 
under  existing  law,  can  invoke  to  settle  a 
dispute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
is  making  a  splendid  case.  I  shall  not  In- 
terrupt him  further  at  this  time.  Later 
on.  If  time  Is  available,  I  shall  have  some 
further  things  to  say. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  will  be  time, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from  the 
Senator. 

The  parties  would  be  encouraged  from 
the  outset  to  bargain  collectively  In 
meaningful  terms.  Compulsory  arbi- 
tration, on  the  other  hand,  forces  the 
parties  apart,  because  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter positions  tend  to  rigidify  if  the  par- 
ties knew  that  somewhere  at  the  end  of 
the  one,  an  arbitrator  will  split  the  dif- 
ferences between  them.  There  would  be 
no  Incentive  then  to  be  reasonable,  which 
so  obviously  exists  with  the  final  offer  se- 
lection approach. 

The  final  offer  selection  procedure  in 
our  amendment  also  provides  a  means 
by  which  related  jurisdictional  disputes 
may  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  the 
final  offer  selected  wlU  contain  reason- 
able provisions  bearing  on  disputed 
work.  This  will  be  achieved  by  allowing 
a  union  with  a  valid  Interest  to  present 
before  the  final  offer  selection  board  its 
argiunents  for  any  final  offer  that  has 
been  submitted.  I  would  like  to  stress 
again  that  in  providing  a  mechanism  for 
solution  of  emergency  transportation 
disputes,  we  must  not  adopt  devices 
which  will  jeopardize  the  future  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  Over  the  past  few 
years  it  has  come  under  Increasing  at- 
tack, chlefiy  because  of  the  crippling 
effects  of  strikes  In  the  transportation 
industry.  I,  for  one,  cannot  blame  the 
citizens  for  becoming  disgnmtled  and 
disillusioned  as  one  strike  after  another 
disrupts  their  lives  and  traumatizes  this 
whole  country.  I  believe  that  our 
amendment  will  encourage  better  col- 
lective bargaining,  as  well  as  brln^g 
about  settlements.  This  is  especially  true 
with  the  final  offer  selection  option, 
which,  because  it  encourages  the  parties 
to  bargain,  will  restore  the  public's  faitb 
in  the  basic  collective  bargsonlng  sys- 
tem. 

In  utilizing  the  above  three  proce- 
dures, the  President  would  be  given  the 
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broadest  p>ossIble  capability  to  deal  with 
whatever  situation  may  arise.  He  would 
further  be  permitted  use  of  these  op- 
tions in  any  sequence  he  finds  appropri- 
ate in  each  case.  The  amendment  we  in- 
troduce today  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  freely  from  extension  of 
the  cooling-off  period  to  partial  opera- 
tion or  final  offer  selection,  if  he  found 
that  the  procedure  chosen  is  not  work- 
ing. Of  course,  he  could  only  use  each 
procedure  once  during  a  dispute.  Fur- 
thermore, once  the  President  opted  for 
final  offer  selection,  he  would  be  fore- 
clceed  from  going  to  either  of  the  other 
two  procedures,  because  selection  of  a 
final  offer  will  in  all  cases  bring  the  dis- 
pute to  an  end. 

The  mere  presence  of  several  options 
at  the  end  of  the  Taft-Hartley  cooling- 
off  period  would  tend  to  bring  the  parties 
closer  beforehand,  since  they  would  ob- 
viously be  uncertain  as  to  what  action 
the  President  might  take.  If  any.  Yet  the 
public  and  the  Congress  would  have  the 
assurance  of  knowing  that  the  President 
possessed  the  tools  to  end  the  deadlock. 
With  this  biU,  it  would  be  highly  unlikely 
that  Congress  would  be  called  in  to  settle 
disputes  in  the  future,  as  we  have  had 
to  do  all  too  often  In  the  recent  past. 
For,  If  one  approach  failed,  or  was  obvi- 
ously falling,  the  President  could  choose 
another.  Ultimately,  the  dispute  could  be 
resolved  by  final  offer  selection. 

So  far,  I  have  said  a  good  deal  about 
giving  the  President  broad  authority  to 
deal  with  disputes  In  the  transportation 
industry.  All  of  us  can  agree,  I  think, 
that  Congress  is  not  the  place  to  settle 
a  strike.  This  lesson  has  been  driven 
home  to  us  all  too  often  In  the  last  decade 
or  so.  Nevertheless,  the  Congress  cannot 
escape  its  responsibility  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  viable  legal  structure  designed 
to  avoid  emergency  labor  disputes  in  the 
transportation  industries  where  possible, 
and  to  cope  with  them  when  all  attempts 
at  voluntary  resolution  fail.  Our  amend- 
ment establishes  such  a  basic  framework. 

To  conclude  this  discussion  of  part  B, 
I  would  hke  to  tiun  to  one  of  the  most 
Important  features  of  the  amendment.  It 
proposes  that  the  above  described  emer- 
gency transportation  disputes  apparatus 
be  applied  to  disputes  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  "imperil  the  health  or 
safety  of  a  substantial  sector  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

When  Congress  first  embarked  on  the 
route  of  providing  emergency  disputes 
legislation  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
1947,  it  was  a  momentous  step  Into  im- 
charted  territory.  Quite  properly,  the 
initial  movement  was  cautious  and  lim- 
ited. Federal  Intervention  was  restricted 
to  disputes  with  a  specific  Impact  on  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Over  the  intervening  quarter  century, 
as  many  emergency  dispute  situations 
occurred  and  were  dealt  with  imder  the 
act,  the  concepts  of  coverage  were  re- 
defined and  expanded.  The  courts  recog- 
nized that,  in  our  increasingly  interde- 
pendent economy,  tremors  from  a  major 
distiu-bance  in  one  section  of  the  Nation 
flow  outward  and  are  shortly  felt  in  other 
areas.  It  became  clear  that  a  stoppage 
centered  in  one  geographical  area  could 
be  a  national  emergency.  If  the  direct 
effects  elsewhere  could  be  shown. 


Nevertheless,  the  language  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  still  sometimes  presents  a 
barrier  to  relief  of  severe  economic  hard- 
ship when  bargaining  or  local  govern- 
mental efforts  cannot  sufftce,  merely  be- 
cause the  direct  impact  of  the  emergency 
is  geographically  limited. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  another  bar- 
rier to  resolution  of  crucial  transporta- 
tion disputes — ^lack  of  adequate  pro- 
cedures under  either  Taft-Hartley  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act — for  railroads  and 
airlines — to  deal  with  intractable  dis- 
putes. As  I  have  explained,  our  amend- 
ment corrects  that  problem.  But  with- 
out another  change,  to  apply  the  regional 
concept  to  transportation  disputes,  the 
new  procedures  will  not  be  applicable  to 
many  severe  and  destructive  work  stop- 
pages. 

This  gap  in  our  labor  statutes  can  no 
longer  be  accepted.  Even  when  direct  ties 
carmot  be  shown.  Infliction  of  serious 
harm  on  any  substantial  part  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  the  concern,  and  ultimately  the 
loss,  of  all.  While  the  first  resort  is,  and 
will  remain,  action  by  communities,  by 
State  and  by  local  governments,  there 
will  continue  to  be  cases  where  only  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  overarch- 
ing power  and  control,  can  achieve  the 
needed  results.  Too  often  we  have  had  to 
watch  the  havoc  caused  by  regional 
transportation  disputes  that  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  effective  governmental  ac- 
tion. Now  that  we  are  giving  the  Federal 
Government  the  tools,  we  must  allow 
them  to  be  used. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  the  aid  of 
Federal  action  available  on  the  basis  of 
real  need,  without  outmoded  and  essen- 
tially artificial  restrictions.  Our  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Part  C  of  the  amendment  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  would  msUce  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  In  order 
to  promote  greater  efllciency  in  the  reso- 
lution of  disputes  in  the  railroad  and  air- 
line industries. 

First.  The  existing  National  Mediation 
Board  would  be  replaced  by  the  new 
structure  established  in  part  B  of  our 
amendment.  The  remaining  duties  of  the 
NMB  will  be  assumed  by  other  well- 
qualified  agencies:  The  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  for  media- 
tion and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  unit  determinations. 

Second.  The  current  system  of  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Boards  would  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  grievances  which  they 
handle  would  be  transferred  to  private 
arbitration.  The  nearly  40  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  Railroad  Adjustment 
Bocuxl  has  not  been  the  happiest.  For 
example,  the  current  backlog  of  unre- 
solved grievances  is  now  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5,000.  Arbitration  should  bring 
about  much  speedier  resolution  of  these 
minor  grievances  resulting  in  more  har- 
monious atmosphere  In  this  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  labor  and 
management  in  the  airline  industry 
agree  that  they  have  been  well  served  so 
far  by  the  Adjustment  Boards  which  they 
have  established.  Therefore,  this  amend- 
ment proposes  that  the  Adjustment 
Boards  In  this  industry  be  continued. 
There  is  no  reason  to  disrupt  a  going 
sjrstem  for  the  sake  of  change  alone.  If 
at  some  future  time  both  (nrties  wish  to 


end  the  Adjustment  Board  procedure, 
they  may  do  so,  and  the  formal  proce- 
dures for  setting  up  adjustment  panels 
prescribed  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  will 
come  into  force. 

Third.  We  have  made  necessary 
changes  to  insure  that  unemplojmient  in- 
surance benefits  under  the  RLA  will  no 
longer  be  a  ftictor  distorting  the  eco- 
nomic balance  in  strike  situations. 
Neither  equity  nor  resolution  of  disputes 
is  served  by  the  present  situation,  in 
which  employer-supported  benefits  are 
paid  to  striking  workers  whose  lack  of 
emplosonent  Is  volimtary. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  our  amend- 
ment will  provide  all  of  the  answers  to 
the  hard  problems  involved  in  emergency 
disputes,  but  I  believe  the  positive  steps 
it  takes  are  well  justified.  To  assess  fu- 
ture needs,  part  D  establishes  a  Nation- 
al Special  Industries  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  study  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program,  and  problems  in  the 
transportation  industry — labor-manage- 
ment relations  gaierally — ^but  its  charter 
does  not  stop  there.  It  is  sJso  directed  to 
study  the  problems  faced  In  other  indus- 
tries whose  labor  management  relations 
are  becoming  of  more  and  more  concern 
to  the  Nation  generally.  Such  a  commis- 
sion should  be  able  to  provide  us  with 
facts,  and  expert  Interpretation,  with 
which  we  can  arrive  at  informed  deci- 
sions as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  or  other  devices  yet  to  be 
found,  should  be  extended  to  cover  new 
areas  of  the  economy.  Thus  our  amend- 
ment moves  decisively  where  the  need  is 
clear,  avoids  undue  haste  where  the  is- 
sues need  more  exploration,  and  sets  the 
stage  for  enllghtesied  poUcy  Judgments 
in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
all  Senators  give  this  amendment  their 
highest  consideration.  In  my  judgment 
this  measure  offers  the  most  comprehen- 
sive approach  yet  proposed  to  solve  one 
of  today's  most  pressing  problems.  It  Is 
also  a  balanced  approach  between  the 
interests  of  speedy  resolution  of  trans- 
portation labor  disputes  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Mr.  President,  had  we  had  this  legis- 
lation on  the  books  2  years  ago.  we  would 
not  have  had  last  summer's  tieup  in  the 
railway  industry,  we  would  not  have  had 
the  west  coast  dock  strike,  we  would  not 
have  had  the  east  coast  and  gulf  dock 
strike.  It  is  really  a  question  of  how 
many  emergiencies  we  will  tolerate  find 
how  much  time  we  will  spend  sitting  idly 
by  in  Congress  while  this  Nation  is  eco- 
nomically strangled  by  a  relatively  small 
handful  of  industrial  barons  who  hi4>- 
pen  to  exist  at  the  top  management  levels 
In  the  transportation  industry  and  a 
small  handful  of  imions  which  happen  to 
have  bargaining  agreements  in  the 
transportation  industry. 

Most  industries  can  stockpile  or  Inven- 
tory. You  cannot  Inventory  transporta- 
tion. The  moment  a  transportation  crisis 
comes  along,  the  Nation  approaches 
chaos  very  quickly. 

I  implore  Senators,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
face  national  chaos  again  ajid  again,  that 
we  not  turn  down  the  legislation,  but 
accept  it,  so  that  we  may  never  again  be 
faced  what  we  are  now  facing  on  the 
west  coast. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
at  long  last  the  Senate  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  fuimi  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  public  by  approving  legislation 
to  settle  the  west  coast  dock  strike.  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  take  action  today 
to  stop  the  imtold  waste  caused  by  this 
strike. 

The  economic  harm  caused  by  this 
strike  is  intolerable.  Western  farmers 
have  lost  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  export  sales  of  farm  products. 
Markets  which  these  farmers  have  slow- 
ly built  up  over  the  years  are  now  being 
supplied  by  Canada,  Australia,  and  other 
countries.  Foreign  buyers  are  losing  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  U.S.  producers 
to  deliver  the  goods. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  the 
parties  to  this  dispute  are  more  interest- 
ed in  their  own  private  interests  than  in 
the  public  interest.  The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
American  public  and  to  put  an  end  to  this 
devastating  strike. 

We  must  all  recognize,  however,  that 
the  bill  currently  pending  before  us  is  a 
stopgap  measure.  It  is  the  traditional 
haphazard  and  overdue  response  to  a 
crisis  situation  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. The  Senate  can  no  longer  ignore 
what  is  crystal  clear  to  the  American 
public:  We  must  simply  provide  means 
for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in 
the  transportation  industry  so  that  these 
costly  work  stoppages  will  no  longer 
plague  our  economy. 

Current  methods  for  dealing  with  these 
disputes  are  wholly  inadequate.  The 
public  interest  requires  that  new  meth- 
ods be  enacted  so  that  transportation 
tieups  will  not  occur.  Congress  must  act 
to  insure  that  the  public  interest  does 
not  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  the  private 
interests  of  the  parties  to  such  disputes. 
It  has  been  over  2  years  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  legislation  (S.  560) 
to  provide  the  needed  tools  for  dealing 
with  transportation  stoppages.  Although 
hearings  have  belatedly  been  held  on  the 
President's  proposal,  it  is  becoming  ap- 
parent that  this  legislation  may  never  be 
openly  debated  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  need  for  favorable  action  on  S. 
560  is  clear.  It  remains  for  Congress  to 
show  that  it  can  respond  in  a  responsi- 
ble manner  to  the  public  needs.  Hape- 
f ully,  we  will  not  have  to  again  respond 
to  a  transportation  crisis  in  this  undigni- 
fied, haphazard  manner. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  generic  amend- 
ment, as  is  S.  560.  It  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity today  of  a  permtment,  rather 
than  an  ad  hoc,  solution  to  transporta- 
tion strikes  that  prolong  and  aggravate 
the  unacceptable  damage  to  a  regional 
as  well  as  a  national  economy.  I  sun 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Oregon  for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  to  speak 
in  favor  of  it. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction  of  this 
legislation  has  reported  a  measure, 
emergency  in  nature,  which  will  lead  to 
sm  end  of  the  current  dock  strike.  That 
should  be  done.  But  that  is  not  enough; 
because  if  we  are  content  here  in  Con- 
gress to  wait  imtil  an  emergency  arises 
and  then,  after  months  and  months  of 
economic  loss  to  our  citizens,  come  in 
each  time  with  emergency  legislation, 
we  "^ill  have  failed  the  coimtry  in  sev- 
eral respects. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  applying 
remedies  too  late,  after  great  losses  have 
occurred.  In  the  second  place — and  in 
a  very  basic  sense— we  violate  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  a  government  of  law. 
Congress  should  lay  down  ahead  of  time 
what  the  law  is  to  be,  so  that  individuals 
and  groups  can  govern  themselves  ac- 
cordingly, knowing  what  the  law  is.  For 
that  reason,  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  adopt  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  I  am 
very  much  for  the  committee  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  needed, 
and  we  should  enact  it.  But  we  should 
take  the  next  step  sind  enact  laws  that 
would  prevent  a  long  series  of  crises  that 
result  in  damage  to  our  economy  and 
result  in  loss  of  wages  for  many  workers, 
rather  than  just  sit  idly  by  until  a  future 
emergency  becomes  so  grave  that  the 
country  prods  Congress  into  acting  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
overdramatization  to  say  that  should 
Congress  fail  to  act  on  the  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate,  the  effect  upon  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  Nation  will 
be  incalculable. 

As  a  representative  of  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska,  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty 
if  I  did  not  plead  with  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  adopt  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment now  before  us. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  30, 
Nebraska  farmers  sold  $287.5  million 
worth  of  agricultural  products  for  ex- 
port. This  may  not  sound  like  much  to 
those  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  who  deal 
with  figures  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars.  However,  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  $287.5  million  represents 
nearly  15  percent  of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts to  farmers  in  my  State.  I  would 
note  further  that  every  doUar's  worth  of 
farm  crops  sold  generates  several  dol- 
lars worth  of  economic  activity. 

On  last  November  5,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chh-es)  held  hearings  on  the 
effect  of  the  labor-management  dispute 
in  the  shipping  industry  on  agriculture. 
A  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Ray  Davis, 
a  wheat  farmer  from  Potter,  Nebr.,  was 
one  of  the  62  witnesses  heard  during  that 
1-day  hearing.  He  pretty  well  summed 
up  the  feeling  of  farmers  this  way: 

Strtkes  have  caused  great  frustraUon  and 
oonluslon  In  the  farm  community.  Wheat 
producers  have  contributed  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  hours  of  their  time 
to  develop  and  maintain  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  wheat.  Likewise,  producers  have  worked 


with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
grain  trade  to  build  a  reputation  for  the 
Umted  States  as  a  reliable  source  for  a  wide 
range  of  wheat  varieties.  Labor  dlfBouties 
at  our  ports  not  only  tarnish  our  standing 
as  a  reliable  source  for  quality  wheats  but 
also  cancel  out  much  of  the  work  and  money 
that  haa  gone  Into  establishing  and  servicing 
overseas  markets.  Those  losses  cannot  be 
recovered. 

Those  of  us  who  value  individual  free- 
dom, Mr.  President,  cannot  deny  the 
working  man  the  right  to  withhold  his 
services  as  a  means  of  obtaining  his  eco- 
nomic goals.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
help  recalling  the  old  adage: 

One  person's  rights  end  where  another's 
no6e  begins. 

Mr.  President,  the  dock  striker's  fist 
is  now  at  the  farmer's  nose.  It  is  time 
that  action  be  taken  to  protect  the  farm- 
ers' rights  and  to  settle  this  very  costly 
dispute  which  is  taking  $6  million  a  day 
out  of  his  pockets. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  will  give  labor  and  management 
an  equal  opportunity  to  present  their 
positions  and  arrive  at  a  settlement  that 
is  in  accord  with  American  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  in 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  I  pointed  out  that 
the  approach  here  in  the  way  of  a  settle- 
ment of  labor  and  management  disputes 
is  not  different  from  the  way  Americans 
have  always  settled  their  disputes. 
If  they  carmot  agree  among  themselves, 
they  go  before  a  tribunal  and  both  sides 
submit  their  case  and  a  decision  is  msde 
for  them  because  they  could  not  arrive 
at  a  decision  and  a  settlement  them- 
selves. 

That  is  not  wrong.  It  is  not  anti- 
American.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  our 
overall  economy  and,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers  themselves. 

A  work  stoppage  imder  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  the  workers  in- 
volved is  a  loss  that  takes  a  long  time 
to  recover  from,  but  a  work  stoppage  in 
our  transportation  industries  does  in- 
jury to  thousands — yes,  millions  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  parties  to  that  dispute. 
Our  export  trade  is  very  important  to 
our  agricultural  economy.  We  raise  more 
than  twice  as  much  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try as  we  consume,  in  spite  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  acreage.  Unless  great  portions  of 
that  wheat  can  move  out  or  if  it  piles  up 
at  our  ports,  that  pileup  reaches  clear 
back  to  the  point  where  the  wheat  was 
produced  and  depresses  prices. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  transportation  strikes  over  the  past 
2  years  have  cost  the  producers  of  com 
and  wheat  and  feed  grains  a  minimimi  of 
10  or  12  cents  a  bushel.  The  loss  that  has 
been  incurred  in  the  soybean  market 
would  be  even  higher. 

The  new  economic  policy  which  the 
President  is  attempting  to  implement  for 
the  country  cannot  work,  and  the  agri- 
cultural economy  cannot  recover,  unless 
this  misuse  of  union  power  is  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  when  did  a  handful  of 
men  have  the  right  to  injure  millions  of 
other  men  and  go  on  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  as  has  happened  at 
times  during  the  past  2  years?  The  pub- 
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lie  interest  is  entitled  to  consideration, 
but  far  beyond  the  interest  of  the  public, 
I  believe  that  the  Packwood  amendment 
is  in  the  interest  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement because  it  permits  the  economy 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  lose  a  market  for 
exports  that  heretofore  has  gone  to 
Japan  and  that  market  goes  to  Australia 
or  some  other  wheat-producing  country, 
our  shipping  industry,  including  labor, 
has  lost  a  sizable  piece  of  business  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  I  believe  that  those 
labor  chiefs  who  resist  this  legislation 
not  only  are  mistaken  but  I  believe  they 
are  imlntentionally  acting  against  the 
best  interests  of  their  own  members  and 
of  all  working  men  and  women  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  dock  workers  on  strike 
are  anxious  to  go  back  to  work  in  order 
to  be  able  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life  for  their  families.  I  know  that  a  great 
majority  of  farmers  and  others  who  de- 
pend upon  exports  and  imports  for  their 
livelihood  are  also  anxious  for  the  long- 
shoremen to  return  to  work. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility,  and 
only  Congress  has  the  power  to  prevent 
further  disastrous  economic  effects  of 
this  dock  strike  or  any  other  strike  in 
the  transportation  industries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  specific  ac- 
tion and  today  we  have  the  means  for 
that  specific  action  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Agriculture 
Committee  held  its  hearings  on  Novem- 
ber 5, 1971,  a  great  deal  of  important  tes- 
timony was  assembled. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Matt  Triggs,  who  spoke  for 
the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

He  said  in  part: 

The  welfare  of  millions  of  people,  literally, 
is  being  directly  affected  by  this  strike.  Al- 
though they  have  no  direct  involvement  In 
the  dispute,  or  any  voice  in  the  dispute,  they 
are  being  adversely  affected.  It  is  our  view 
that  their  Interests  ought  to  be  better  rec- 
ognized In  national  legislation  covering  this 
area  than  Is  currently  the  case. 

Farmers,  of  course,  are  hurt  more  than 
most  because  the  farm  production  is  already 
there,  It  Is  ready  to  ship.  Farmers  cannot  shut 
down  their  plant  and  stop  production. 

When  we  recall  that  one  of  four  acres  of 
farm  production  are  for  export,  we  don't 
need  to  belabor  the  fact  that  the  Impact  on 
net  farm  Incomes  and  farm  prices  will  be 
pretty  adverse.  Unfortunately,  this  often 
means  permanent  or  Indefinite  loss  of  mar- 
kets as  well. 

But  the  public,  too.  Is  being  hurt.  And 
this  may  be  less  apparent.  Farmers  could 
make  a  much  larger  contribution  to  Im- 
provement of  our  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments If  they  were  permitted  to  do  so;  they 
could  ship  much  more  than  they  have 
shipped  In  recent  years  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

In  those  same  hearings  other  valuable 
statements  were  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

CXVIII 200— Part  3 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 

I  read  in  part: 

In  spite  of  tremendous  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity on  the  part  of  U.S.  farmers  In  recent 
decades  and  of  the  farm-to-clty  movement  of 
millions,  farmers  still  suffer  from  serious 
weaknesses  In  the  markets  In  which  they 
sell  their  products.  This  very  productivity, 
coupled  with  limited  nature  of  demand  for 
their  products  and  often  fragmented  mar- 
keting  efforts,  htis  contributed  to  depressed 
farm  prices  which  have  posed  a  continuing 
national  policy  dilemma  for  many  years. 

Obviously,  one  more  pressiue  such  as  re- 
striction of  exports  resulting  from  longshore- 
man strikes  Is  of  crudal  Importance  to  a 
group  already  suffering  frcxn  overproduction 
and  with  few.  If  any,  market  alternatives.  In 
the  case  of  heavy  surplus  crops  this  year, 
such  as  corn,  the  damage  to  farm  Income  can 
be  especially  severe,  as  Is  being  documented 
before  this  committee  today.  The  cost  to  gov- 
ernment Is  also  substantial  for  commodities 
which  have  programs  to  establish  floors  or 
otherwise  support  farm  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  now  from  testi- 
mony taken  on  that  ssune  occasion,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Michael  L.  Hall,  as- 
sistant to  the  executive  vice  president  of 
Great  Plains  Wheat.  The  statement 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  make  one  brief  remark 
about  the  importance  of  exports  to  wheat. 
Of  the  $7.8  billion  of  agricultural  exports  In 
flacal  1971,  wheat  and  wheat  flour  accounted 
for  about  |1.2  billion,  or  a  Uttle  more  than 
16  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  exports 
and  were  second  only  to  soybeans  In  value. 
For  fiscal  year  1967  through  1971  the  total 
annual  exports  of  the  U.S.  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  as  a  percentage  share  of  total  U.S.  wheat 
production  were  56  percent  In  1967,  49  per- 
cent in  1968,  34  percent  In  1969,  41  percent 
in  1970,  and  63  percent  In  1971.  And  here  It 
is  well  recalled  that  In  1968-69  the  American 
wheat  producers  suffered  heavy  losses  be- 
cause of  the  113-day  strike  on  the  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports,  an  occurrence  we  also  wit- 
nessed in  1964-65  for  63  days  and  in  1962-63 
for  38  days. 

These  flgures  also  demonstrate  that.  In  the 
years  not  marked  by  dock  strikes,  the  Amer- 
ican wheat  producer  exported  approximately 
one  out  of  every  two  bushels  of  wheat  har- 
vested. 

We  have  a  very  deep  Interest  therefore  In 
good  labor-mtwiagement  relationships  that 
permit  our  wheat  to  move  Into  the  export 
trade,  but  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
our  interests  are  not  considered  when  such 
dilutes  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  citing 
from  this  record  the  case  for  American 
agriculture.  The  case  for  American  agri- 
culture Is  the  case  for  all  of  us.  The  ex- 
port of  agricultural  products  is  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  affects  all  of  us.  When  pros- 
perity prevails  in  agriculture,  it  means 
that  there  is  prosperity  on  the  main 
streets  of  our  coimtry  towns  and  cities. 
But  that  is  not  all. 

The  farmers  are  great  purchasers  of 
products  from  our  great  cities  and  our 
great  manufacturing  Industries.  They 
buy  great  amounts  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, steel  products,  machinery,  and  the 
like.  They  are  the  purchasers  of  very 
significant  amounts  of  the  country's  rub- 
ber sales.  We  could  go  on  and  on  enu- 


merating those  factors  which  cause  agri- 
culture to  be  so  important  to  our  total 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  catmot  be  denied 
that  these  transportation  strikes  very 
materially  reduce  the  income  of  the 
American  farmer.  When  that  happens, 
the  burdens  of  Government  in  the  way 
of  storage  and  support  prices  and  the 
like  become  greater.  Also,  the  business 
for  the  rest  of  our  economy  is  greatly 
lessened. 

Mr.  President,  we  should,  of  course, 
pass  the  pending  bill.  It  is  our  only  means 
of  ending  the  dock  strike  which  should 
have  been  ended  months  and  months 
ago.  However,  as  I  say,  we  should  also 
pass  the  Packwood  amendment.  To  fail 
to  do  that  would  mean  that  we  would  be 
deserting  our  post  with  our  job  less  than 
half  done.  We  should  enact  the  neces- 
sary law  so  that  future  crises,  such  as 
those  which  we  have  endured  in  the  past 
2  years,  will  not  occur  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
While  he  was  talking,  news  came  over 
the  wires  that  the  dock  strike  has  been 
settled.  And  I  am  sure  that  is  in  part 
due  to  the  persuasive  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  It  is  self-evident,  I 
am  sure,  that  this  is  the  most  encourag- 
ing word  we  have  had  in  several  months. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  proposed  settlement  must  be 
submitted  to  the  ILWU  coastwide  caucus 
on  Saturday,  and  then  to  the  general 
membership  for  ratification.  The  ILWU 
is  a  very  independent  union.  There  has 
been  much  internal  dissension  in  the  un- 
ion. There  is  unfortunately  no  guarantee 
one  way  or  the  other  what  the  caucus 
will  do  on  Saturday,  or  the  membership 
after  that.  So,  the  fact  that  they  have 
reached  tentative  agreement  is  no  rea- 
son for  us  to  drop  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  if  by  chance  we  fail  to 
psiss  the  legislation  and  if  by  chance  the 
caucus  turns  down  the  proposal  for  ar- 
bitration on  Saturday,  then  we  will  be 
without  legislation  and  still  without  a 
dock  settlement  despite  the  heartening 
news  that  has  come  over  the  wires.  We 
hope  that  it  is  true,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  go  into  recess  and  have  no  fall  back 
legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  of  now, 
who  has  agreed  to  a  settlement  and  what 
further  steps  must  be  taken  before  there 
is  a  settlement  that  is  legally  binding? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  the  parties  have  negotiated 
a  settlement  on  the  economic  issues,  and 
the  noneconomic  issues,  relating  to  man- 
ning and  unloading,  will  be  submitted  to 
an  arbitrator  who  has  worked  with  the 
parties. 

As  I  understand  it,  they  have  agreed 
only  on  the  economic  Issues.  All  of  this 
agreement  must  go  before  the  caucus  on 
Saturday  and  will  later  be  ratified  or  re- 
jected by  the  members. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Presidoit,  that 
the  ILWU  is  one  of  the  most  democratic 
orgEmizations  that  I  know  of  and  they 
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take  no  action  without  the  consent  of 
their  caucus  and  general  membership.  If 
the  tentative  agreem«it  is  ratified  by  the 
cacus  and  the  members,  the  strike  is  over. 
However,  we  ought  to  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  the  need  for  perma- 
nent legislation  is  the  same. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely,  we  are 
faced  with  a  whole  series  of  contracts 
coming  due  this  year  and  next  year,  any 
one  of  which  dan  trigger  serious  nation- 
wide strikes,  and  we  are  back  in  the  same 
situation  again  if  that  haM)ens.  Unless, 
of  course,  we  have  permanent  legislation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  for  an  opinion.  I  recognize  tliis 
is  a  new  development  which  is  dlfBcuIt 
to  assess  fully  with  authority,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  for  his 
opinion  as  to  what  the  situation  would 
be  with  regard  to  the  settlement  said  to 
have  been  arrived  at,  if  presented  to  the 
Pay  Board. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  will  be  subject  to 
the  Pay  Board,  as  all  settlements  are. 
There  is  nothing  parties  can  do  to  obvi- 
ate that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  c<Hnment  on 
that  situation  he  discussed  as  contrasted 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Williams  bill 
with  regard  to  the  Pay  Board. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  grave  reser- 
vations about  one  of  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  197.  If  settle- 
ment is  reached  by  the  arbitration  pro- 
cedures in  the  resolution,  the  Pay  Board 
would  have  no  right  to  approve  it. 

The  legisla^on  states  arbitration  shall 
be  guided  by  policies  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  Pay  Board  to  act.  and  they 
cannot  overturn  the  settlement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  possibly  if  the  strike 
were  settled  insofar  as  the  parties  are 
concerned.  Pay  Board  action  might  re- 
sult in  a  refusal  to  accept  that  tigree- 
ment,  in  which  case  we  need  legislation 
aimed  specifically  at  this  situation  on 
the  west  coast. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
me  briefly  so  that  I  may  comment  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  express 
strong  support  for  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  It  Is 
a  measure  which  has  long  been  needed, 
not  so  much  to  solve  and  resolve  emer- 
gency strikes  in  this  country  relating  to 
the  Nation's  health  and  safety  generally 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  regions  of 
the  Nation,  but  also  to  prevent  those 
emergencies  from  arising.  I  believe  the 
very  existence  of  a  remedy  over  and 
above  the  80-day  Injimction  provision  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  as  in  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment,  wlU  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  causing  parties  that  might  be 
Involved  in  a  strike  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. 


I  also  would  like  to  comment  on  the  de- 
sirability of  applying  this  measiire  only 
to  transportation  industries. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  pointed  this  out 
when  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Wage-Price  Stabilization  Act  In  Decem- 
ber, trying  to  anticipate  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  now — a  generic 
amendment  should  apply  not  only  to 
transportation  but  to  all  industries  in 
the  United  States — I  am  convinced  we 
will  have  to  have  some  such  legislation. 

The  Nation  may  not  realize  it,  but  last 
fall  a  large  portion  of  the  Nation  was 
faced  with  a  very  difficult  and  serious 
crisis  that  could  have  arisen  if  there  had 
not  been  a  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in 
the  coal  industry.  Hospitals,  major  in- 
dustrial concerns,  electric  generating 
plants,  and  many  others  depend  on  power 
supplied  by  steam  or  coal  fuel  plants. 
These  plants  throughout  the  Midwest 
were  threatened  and  we  were  down  to  a 
2-  or  3-weeks  supply.  There  was  no  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  coal. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  Ohio 
legislature  at  least  15  years  ago.  We  had 
a  major  telephone  strike  in  an  area  of 
our  State  which  extended  to  other 
States.  There  was  not  a  thing  we  could  do 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  We  need  some  proce- 
dure to  handle  these  situations. 

The  attempts  here  to  handle  this  situa- 
tion— the  last  offer  selection  pnx:ess,  es- 
pecially— might  apply  favorably  after  we 
see  how  it  works  in  a  public -management 
type  dispute,  which  is  a  new  problem  on 
the  horizon  to  which  the  Congress  has 
offered  no  solution.  All  of  these  matters 
call  for  the  attention  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, all  attempts  have  been  defeated 
time  and  time  again  in  Congress.  There 
have  been  bills  and  hearings.  I  would 
welcome  further  hearings. 

As  to  the  transportation  industry,  we 
need  permanent  legislation  now.  The 
New  York  Times  last  week  printed  an 
editorial  speaking  not  too  favorably  of 
compulsory  arbitration  and  stating  that 
permanent  legislation  is  the  answer.  This 
bears  on  some  of  the  reservations  I  have 
with  respect  to  the  Williams  bill  before 
us  today.  Unless  there  is  a  settlement  it 
may  be  necessary  in  this  situation  to  have 
legislation  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
Taft-Hartley.  There  must  somewhere  be 
the  element  of  finality  to  bring  the  par- 
ties to  a  just  and  fair  settlement  where 
the  public  interest  is  so  deeply  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Dubious  Emergency," 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  3,  1972) 

Dubious  Emergency 
President  Nixon's  warning  that  the  West 
Coast  dock  strike  Is  spiking  progress  toward 
economic  recovery  might  cause  more  concern 
In  Ck}ngress  IT  this  Admlnistraticn  had  not 
worked  so  hard  in  earlier  years  to  persuade 
the  country  that  the  Impacts  cl  waterfront 
tie-ups  Is  always  grossly  e.xaggerated. 

Studies  Initiated  by  George  P.  Shultz,  In 
his  period  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  cast  grave 
doubt  on  the  necessity  for  the  injunctions 
obtained  by  other  Presidents,  from  Truman 


through  Johnson,  under  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  every 
time  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  were  struck. 

A  partlc\ilar  target  of  these  studies  was  the 
use  by  the  Government  of  astronomic  and 
usually  amorphous  figures  on  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  the  strikes  cost  In 
loet  commerce — precisely  the  kind  of  figures 
ciirrently  being  used  by  Mr.  Nixon,  Labor 
Secretary  Hodgson  and  Agriculture  Secretary 
Butz  to  buttress  the  plea  for  swift  passage  of 
a  back-to-work  law. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  economic  hurt 
Inflicted  by  the  current  West  Coast  stoppage 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  same  ports 
were  tied  up  for  a  hundred  days  before  the 
President  got  a  Taft-Hartley  no-strike  order 
last  October.  But  the  evidence  of  a  crushing 
squeeze  remains  much  too  debatable  to  Jus- 
tify overhasty  Congressional  action  in  a  sit- 
uation that  has  fateful  implications  for  the 
whole  creaky  effort  to  halt  wage-price  in- 
fiatlon. 

The  West  Coast  shipping  companies  and 
the  longshore  union  already  have  reached 
basic  agreement  on  a  money  package  that 
runs  at  least  triple  the  Pay  Board's  basic  6.6 
per  cent  guidepost.  Only  one  technical  fund 
stands  In  the  way  of  a  full  accord.  If  the  dis- 
pute goes  to  compulsory  arbitration,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  proposes,  a  Government-appointed 
panel  would  take  away  from  the  Pay  Board 
the  right  to  pass  on  the  appropriateness  of  the 
extremely  high  wage  settlement  now  In 
prospect. 

Such  an  upstaging  of  the  Pay  Board  would 
damage,  perhaps  fatally,  its  status  as  monitor 
of  wage  controls.  It  would  be  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  focus  maximum  pressure  on  both 
the  union  and  the  employers  to  tie  up  the 
loose  ends  of  their  tentative  pact — and  then 
submit  its  terms  to  the  Pay  Board  for  review. 

One  form  of  such  pressure,  particularly  on 
the  vadllatlng  union  leadership,  would  be  for 
Congress  to  move  ahead — as  It  should  have 
long  ago — on  the  President's  much  sounder 
proposal  for  a  permanent  overhaul  of  the 
Inadequate  statutory  safeguards  against  crip- 
pling strikes  in  transportation  Industries. 
With  stronger  basic  protection  for  the  public 
there  would  be  no  need  for  patchwork  ex- 
pedients of  the  type  now  being  sought  on  the 
Pacific  docks. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  cosponsor  the  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  197  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  . 

This  amendment  is  most  appropriately 
called  the  Transportation  Crisis  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1972,  and  it  seeks  to  effect  a 
long-overdue  reform  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  with 
regard  to  emergency  disputes  in  the 
transportation  industry. 

Without  Question,  we  are  In  a  trans- 
portation crisis  at  this  moment.  The  west 
coast  longshoremen  went  out  on  strike 
on  July  1  of  last  year  and  stayed  out 
until  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  brought 
them  back  after  100  days.  But  the  strike 
resumed  on  January  17,  and  the  fate  of 
the  tentative  agreement  just  announced 
is  uncertain. 

The  extended  failure  of  negotiations 
between  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union, 
which  began  in  October  1970,  16  long 
months  ago,  has  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  our  available  machinery  for  pro- 
moting labor  dispute  settlements  Is  in- 
adequate. Taft-Hartley,  the  only  tool  the 
Federal  Government  now  has,  manifest- 
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ly  failed  in  the  west  coast  dock  dispute, 
as  it  failed  in  seven  out  of  the  10  marl- 
time  and  longshore  disputes  in  which  it 
was  previously  used. 

It  is  time  that  the  public  interest  was 
engineered  back  into  the  machinery  for 
settling  our  emergency  labor  disputes. 

Yesterday,  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodg- 
son, speaking  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead, 
made  this  same  point.  "Public  demand," 
he  said,  "not  the  wishes  of  labor  or  man- 
agement. Is  the  force  that  will  shape  fu- 
ture changes  in  collective  bargaining. 
Public  interest,  not  private  influence,  will 
prevail." 

The  Secretary  noted  that  at  one  time 
a  strike  hurt  primarily  the  participants, 
"with  little  damage  to  other  than  them- 
selves." But  management  and  labor  have 
learned  over  the  years  to  minimize  the 
effects  on  themselves,  and  now  the  pub- 
lic "takes  the  brunt  of  the  big  strike." 

Certainly  the  people  of  my  Island  State 
of  Hawaii  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
west  coast  dock  strike.  Hawaii  lies  2,400 
miles  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  a  simple,  ever-present  fact  of  life  that 
the  imports  suid  exports  necessary  to 
sustain  the  economy  of  my  State  must 
travel  by  ocean  commerce.  When  the 
ships  no  longer  come  to  call  at  the  ports 
of  Hawaii,  an  econ(»nlc  crisis  begins,  as 
it  beean  last  July  1  said  has  commenced 
again,  with  gathering  force,  3  weeks  ago. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  have  been  held 
hostage  in  the  west  coast  dock  tie-up. 
They  ue  not  parties  to  the  dispute;  they 
are  its  victims.  As  their  spokesman,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues:  "Enough."  We 
must  make  sure  by  legislating  reform  of 
existing  procedures  that  a  transporta- 
tion strike  never  again  continues  to  the 
point  where  the  people  of  a  substantial 
part  of  this  country  are  brought  to  their 
knees.     ^ 

The  Transi>ortatlon  Crisis  Prevention 
Act  follows  generally  the  lines  of  the 
original  administration  measure  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  2  years  ago  as 
S.  560.  It  reflects  my  concern  that  the  new 
alternatives  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  dealing  with  emergency  disputes 
be  specifically  applicable  to  disputes 
which  imperil  the  health  or  safety  of  a 
substantial  sector  of  the  Nation,  such  as 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  This  application 
was  written  into  S.  2959,  the  Emergency 
Labor  Disputes  Act,  which  I  cosponsored 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

The  Transportation  Crisis  Prevention 
Act  will  give  the  President  three  options 
to  follow  when  a  threatened  or  actual 
strike  or  lockout  affecting  an  entire  in- 
dustry or  a  substantial  part  thereof  en- 
gaged in  interstate  or  foreign  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmission 
or  communication,  or  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  imperils 
the  national  health  or  safety  or  the 
health  or  safety  of  a  substantial  sector 
of  the  Nation. 

"ITiese  options,  which  follow  an  Initial 
80-day  cooltng-off  period  and  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, would  be:  First,  an  additional  15- 
day  cooling-off  period  to  give  the  parties 
additional  time  to  pursue  collective  bar- 


gaining; second,  partial  operation  of  the 
affected  industry,  which  might,  for  in- 
stance, provide  essential  shipping  serv- 
ices to  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and  third, 
the  final  offer  selection  process,  where- 
by a  neutral  panel  would  select  as  the 
contract  the  most  reasonable  of  the  final 
offers  submitted  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  unless  foimd  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious by  a  three- judge  Federal  district 
court.  The  President  may  invoke  these 
procedures  in  any  sequence  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

I  believe  the  final  offer  selection  proc- 
ess is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
hopeful  concepts  to  emerge  in  labor- 
management  relations  for  many  years. 
It  has  many  advantages  over  compul- 
sory arbitration.  Two  parties  going  be- 
fore an  arbitrator  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration know  that  he  will  try  to  com- 
promise their  differences.  They  therefore 
have  every  incentive  to  state  extreme  po- 
sitions, in  hopes  of  gaining  more  when 
the  compromise  is  made. 

Two  parties  going  before  a  final  offer 
selection  panel  are  confronted  vrith  an 
entirely  different  situation.  They  know 
that  compromise  is  out — and  that  the 
panel  will  try  to  select  the  final  offer 
that  is  most  reasonable. 

The  burden  of  compromise,  therefore, 
is  placed  where  it  should  be,  which  is 
on  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  rather 
than  on  the  arbitrator. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  bene- 
fit both  workers  and  management  by 
keeping  jobs  open  and  operations  con- 
tinuing while  these  procedures  are  being 
followed. 

To  place  the  public  interest  back  Into 
labor-management  negotiations,  to  give 
the  Government  the  flexible  new  tools 
which  it  needs  to  promote  settlement, 
to  face  up  to  the  need  to  safegusird  all 
sectors  of  our  country  from  the  lmi>act 
of  emergency  transportati(Mi  disputes, 
the  Transportation  Crisis  Prevention 
Act  Is  necessary.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
time  of  my  own,  and  I  yield  myself  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  for  a  privileged 
matter? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


EXTENSION  OF  SECTIONS  5(n)  AND 
7(a)  OF  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  3122. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3122)  to 
extend  sections  5  (n)  and  7(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  which  were  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  second  sentence  of  section  5(n) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 


(33  U.S.C.  1156(n))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$7,000,000  for  the  period  ending  October 
31.  1971,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$52,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1167(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  four- 
month  period  ending  October  31.  1971,  $4,- 
000,000."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $15,- 
000.000.". 

Sec.  3.  The  .second  sentence  of  section  8(d) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  ll&8(d))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$650,000,000  for  the  four-month  period 
ending  October  31,  1971."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  through  June  30,  1972." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3122)  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Boccs  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  DOCK  STRIKE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197) 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  setUement  of 
the  dispute  on  the  Pticific  coast  between 
certain  shippers  and  associated  employ- 
ers and  certain  employees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  ticker  reiwrts  that  a  set- 
tlement on  economic  issues  was  an- 
nounced today  in  the  west  coast  dock 
strike.  Negotiators  announced  a  settle- 
ment in  the  longest  dock  strike  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Negotiators  said  all  eco- 
nomic issues  had  been  settled  and  certain 
specified  noneconomic  issues  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
ticker  tape  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Francisco. — A  settlement  "on  eco- 
nomic issues"  was  announced  today  in  the 
west  coast  dock  strike. 

Negotiators  announced  a  settlement  today 
in  the  longest  dock  strike  in  American  his- 
tory— the  123-day  walkout  of  longshoremen 
In  24  ports  on  the^west  coast. 

Negotiators  said  all  economic  Issues  had 
been  settled  and  "certain  specified,  non-eco- 
nomic issues"  wUl  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association,  representing  shippers,  told 
a  news  conference  settlement  had  been 
reached  at  11 :50  A34.  PST. 

It  was  attained  in  intensive  bargaining  as 
the  negotiators  raced  to  achieve  a  voluntary 
settlement  before  Congress  dictated  one  in 
Washington. 
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ILWU  President  Harry  Bridges  said  the  set- 
tlement will  go  to  a  union  caucus  Saturday, 
which  may  call  for  a  ratification  vote  next 
week. 

Asked  If  he  would  recommend  ratification, 
the  70-year-old  union  leader  said,  "I  al- 
ways do." 

PMA  President  Edmund  Plynn  said  the 
shippers  were  satisfied  with  the  settlement 
"or  we  wouldn't  have  agreed  to  It." 

If  the  settlement  is  ratified.  It  will  end  a 
strike  which  the  government  estimates  has 
cost  the  economy  nearly  a  billion  dollars  and 
which  western  agriculture  and  business  lead- 
ers say  may  have  caused  irreparable  damage 
to  foreign  trade. 

It  had  been  going  on  since  July  1,  inter- 
rupted by  a  Taft-Hartley  injvmctlon  In  Octo- 
ber but  resumed  In  January  when  the  court 
order  expired. 

"I  am  authorized  to  announce  that  the 
ILWU  and  PMA  negotiating  committees  have 
reached  agreement  on  all  economic  Issues," 
veteran  arbitrator  Sam  Kagel,  who  sat  in  on 
final  sessions,  told  newsmen. 

"Certain  specified  non-economic  issues  will 
be  mediated  and  If  necessary,  arbitrated,  by 
Sam  Kagel." 

Kagel  said  details  of  the  agreement  will  not 
be  disclosed  until  "the  negotiators  report  to 
their  principals." 

"The  date  for  ratification  and  return  to 
work  Is  related  to  the  need  of  ILWU  to  submit 
the  agreement  to  Its  caucus  and  the  caucus' 
determination  on  when  the  vote  will  be  taken 
and  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  return  to 
work  pending  the  vote,"  he  said. 

The  negotiators  bargained  until  11  P.M. 
Monday  and  showed  up  today  at  PMA  head- 
quarters, where  the  meetings  were  held, 
smiling  broadly. 

At  10 :  20  A.M.  they  held  a  slx-mlnute  meet- 
ing, and  then  broke  up  into  committee  ses- 
sions for  work  on  specific  parts  of  the  con- 
tract. 

The  settlement  represented  what  could  be  a 
historic  breakthrough  in  labor  relations  on 
the  docks  and  settled  dozens  of  issues,  some 
of  them  Insoluble  for  a  decade. 

Among  them  was  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  ILWU  and  Teamsters  Union  mem- 
bers about  handling  container  cargo  at  lo- 
cations off  but  adjacent  to  the  docks. 

Teamsters  Union  members,  who  had  been 
doing  some  of  the  work,  were  given  continued 
Jurisdiction  but  the  PMA  shippers  agreed  to 
pay  a  91-a-ton  "tax"  to  the  ILWU  for  such 
cargo. 

The  contract  also  provided  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage  to  longshoremen,  laid  down  spe- 
cific rules  for  the  employment  of  highly 
skilled  "steady  men"  on  the  docks. 

In  Washington,  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  acted  on  legislation  to  end 
the  strike. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  the  version  advocated 
by  President  Nixon,  which  would  subject  both 
sides  in  the  strike  to  binding  arbitration. 

The  House  Labor  Committee,  however,  ap- 
proved a  different  proposal,  merely  empower- 
ing Nixon  to  seek  a  60-day  back  to  work  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  raUflca- 
tion  of  this  agreement  will  take  place 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  few  days. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member — the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is  chairman — 
devoutly  hoped  that  this  would  happen. 
We  are  not  at  all  caught  by  surprise.  We 
are  deeply  gratified.  We  made  provision 
for  exactly  this  possibility.  It  will  be 
noted  that  on  page  2,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  of  the  joint  resolution,  is  the 
following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  proceedings  under  this 
Joint  resolution  shaU  be  terminated  imme- 
diately upon  certification,  in  writing,  by  the 


parties  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they 
have  reached  complete  agreement  on  the 
disposition  of  all  the  issues. 

Mr.  President,  we  define  the  word  "dis- 
position" to  include  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate.  In  other  words,  disposition 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  is 
a  finite  settlement  of  every  issue;  if  there 
is  a  procedure  by  which  there  can  be 
finality,  that  can  be  "disposition."  This 
was  at  my  own  request.  We  expressly 
gave  this  authority  to  the  Secretairy  of 
Labor  so  that  there  would  be  a  Cabinet 
ofBcer  present  capable  of  reaching  a  con- 
clusion based  upon  the  certification  made 
to  him  by  the  parties. 

So  the  joint  resolution,  if  passed  today, 
is  completely  self-operative,  and  there 
is  no  concern  about  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  putting  in  motion  some  activity 
or  board  which  would  preempt  the  settle- 
ment of  the  parties.  On  the  contrary,  we 
fully  contemplated  that  there  could  be 
a  settlement,  and  so  provided  in  the 
terms  of  the  joint  resolution  itself  that 
the  settlement  could  take  effect  and  that 
it  would  preempt  the  operation  of  the 
resolution. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it,  because 
so  many  Senators  have  asked  me  about 
this,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  state  his  view  on  this  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not add  anything  except  to  say  I  under- 
stand it  as  the  Senator  does.  That  was 
contemplated  by  both  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  myself.  We  at  our  hear- 
ings last  Friday  heard  from  the  parties. 
The  parties  many  times  said  that  they 
were  willing  to  submit  their  dispute  to 
voluntary  arbitration.  That  gave  me 
great  hope.  It  gave  the  Senator  from  New 
York  great  hope.  Notwithstanding  that 
hope,  we  have  brought  this  measure  here. 
The  measure  does  include  the  provision 
that  takes  accoimt  of  what  is  happening 
and  what  the  result  will  evidently  be— a 
disposition  of  the  dispute  of  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  by  the  parties,  and  the 
final  settlement  of  some  of  the  minor 
matters,  noneconomic  matters,  being 
put  to  voluntary  arbitration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker). 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  rai  his  amendment,  in  the 
hope  that  this  body  will  pass  it  and  will 
reject  the  joint  resolution.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  make  those  comments  even  be- 
fore hearing  of  the  tentative  settlement 
on  tlie  west  coast.  I  say  that  because  the 
business  of  government  should  be  to  an- 
ticipate, not  to  react,  to  crises. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  that  the  measure 
of  the  committee  is  self-operative,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  it  shows  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  or 
specifically  the  Senate,  to  continue  to  act 
as  a  fonun  in  individual  csises  of  labor 
disputes. 

Five  times  in  the  past,  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress,  we  have  provided  such 
a  forum,  and  on  five  different  occasions 
I  have  heard  how  we  should  have  na- 
tional legislation.  But  I  only  hear  that 
talk  when  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
dispute. 


That  is  what  is  at  issue  here  this  after- 
noon. I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  a  Senator  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  tak- 
ing a  stance  he  can  get  away  with  be- 
cause it  does  not  affect  his  constituents. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  right  now  that  in 
case  of  a  resumption  of  the  east  coast 
dock  strike  and  similar  legislation  comes 
forth,  I  shall  vote  against  it,  and  I  shall 
keep  on  pushing  for  general  legislation, 
for  legislation  which  will  be  triggered  in 
the  event  that  the  national  health  or 
safety  is  in  jeopardy. 

I  repeat  that  the  difference  between 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  original  bill  is  that  one— 
that  is,  the  original  bill— Is  a  reaction  to 
crisis,  and  the  other  anticipates  crisis. 
The  anticipation  is  or  should  be  the 
proper  business  of  Government.  I  find  it 
highly  ironic  that  Members  of  this 
body  who  certainly  have  been  favored 
by  labor  in  the  past  should  be  standing 
on  this  floor  advocating  compulsory  ar- 
bitration— something  that  has  been  to- 
tally abhorrent  to  labor  over  the  years, 
and  I  am  sure  still  Is. 

By  the  same  token,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  a  greater  push  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  for  the  original 
concept  now  embodied  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Let  me  state  some  other  examples  of 
what  I  am  talking  about.  I  say  that  un- 
less we  pass  this  type  of  general  legisla- 
tion today  at  the  time  of  the  west  coast 
dock  strike,  we  are  not  going  to  pass  it. 
We  are  not  going  to  pass  it  until  the  next 
ci'isis  comes  along  and  then  we  will  dis- 
cuss it  again. 

To  go  afield  in  other  areas,  I  have  long 
said  that  the  war  powers  bill  that  was 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others,  involving  the  powers  of  the 
President  to  commit  American  troops, 
ought  to  be  the  business  of  this  Congress 
now?  Why?  Because  as  soon  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  over,  and  we  are  rapidly  get- 
ting to  that  point,  it  will  be  forgotten, 
and  the  circumstances  that  permitted  us 
to  get  into  Vietnam  will  still  exist,  and 
sooner  or  later  we  will  fall  Into  another 
Vietnam  situation. 

Welfare  reform:  I  remember  that  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  several  of  us  had 
gone  home  to  our  States  and  our  State 
capitals  and  had  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  welfare  protests,  and  Governors 
whose  States  were  going  bankrupt.  Some 
came  back  and  suggested  that  we  have 
an  emergency  $1  billion  shot  of  money 
for  the  States  instead  of  passing  all 
encompassing,  desperately  needed  na- 
tional welfare  reform. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  as  far  as  strikes  affect- 
ing the  national  health  and  safety  are 
concerned.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  a  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation. If  enacted,  it  would  mean  we  will 
not  have  to  convene  at  some  date  in  the 
future  and  arbitrate  a  labor  dispute 
somewhere  else  In  the  transportation 
industry.  So.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  fully  support  the 
concepts  presented  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  that  I 
shall  vote  against  the  original  resolu- 
tion. That  I  shall  vote  against  any  such 
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accommodation  in  the  future  even 
though  it  affects,  let  us  say,  the  rail  in- 
dustry and  the  commuters  of  Connec- 
ticut. That  I  shall  vote  against  any  spe- 
cial exceptions  being  made  should  the 
east  coast  dock  strike  resume;  and  I  am 
going  to  do  this  again  and  again  imtll 
finally  we  get  on  the  books  one  law  that 
applies  imiversally  and  Is  not  Just 
tailored  to  a  particular  industry  or  some 
geographical  section  of  the  country  or 
some  particular  philosophical  principle. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  I  think  when  we  do 
that  we  fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of 
our  job.  Otherwise,  we  bump  along  case 
by  case  and  keep  the  country  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  anxiety  as  these  labor  dis- 
putes arise.  I  think  the  Nation  has  had 
it  right  up  to  here  insofar  as  a  few 
people — be  they  industry  or  be  they 
labor— disrupting  life  in  the  United 
States. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  resolve  that 
problem  by  moving  from  a  rail  strike  to 
an  airline  strike  to  a  dock  strike,  et 
cetera.  We  are  only  going  to  correct  that 
situation  by  setting  up  general  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  there  for  all  to  see. 
for  all  to  evaluate,  now. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coimecticut.  His  sentiments  are  mine 
exactly.  Each  time  we  have  waited,  each 
time  there  has  been  a  crisis,  each  time 
we  have  said  there  must  be  legislation 
of  a  permanent  nature,  we  have  failed. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
along  with  our  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Dominick,  Taft,  Beall. 
Pearson,  Weicker,  Fong,  Curtis,  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Cotton,  Brock,  Gurney,  Fan- 
nin, Hansen,  Dole,  and  Tower. 

I  might  state  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  that  I  shall  need 
only  about  10  minutes  to  close. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  very  much  time  to  explain 
why  this  matter,  of  these  broad  dimen- 
sions, should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  at- 
tached to  the  emergency  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us.  and  to  explain  why  I  shall  move 
to  lay  it  on  the  table.  I  could  proceed 
now,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wants  to  speak.  He  is  not  here. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  take  time  now, 
while  I  see  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
does  in  fact  want  to  speak  on  the  matter, 
that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  more  time  now,  but 
I  would  like  to  close  on  the  amendment 
after  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
spoken. 

Mr.  WILIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff.  Mr.  Nagle  and  Mr.  Edes,  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  votes  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 


the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  both  sides  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  a  quorum  call  to  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  5 
minutes  on  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  in  a 
democracy  such  as  ours,  we  would  al- 
low a  small  group  of  people  to  trample 
on  the  basic  rights  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening today  and  has  happened  for  the 
past  4  months  as  a  result  of  the  dock 
strike. 

On  the  radio  this  morning  was  a  story 
about  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  wheat 
farmer,  who  said  she  is  going  on  a  hun- 
ger strike  to  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  innocent  farmers  who  have  been 
hurt  by  the  strike.  She  said  she  will  fast 
until  the  dock  strike  is  settled. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  our  peo- 
ple should  have  to  go  to  any  such  ex- 
tremes to  get  action  when  the  need  is 
so  evident.  We  simply  cannot  allow  the 
monopoly  power  of  a  union  of  only  13,- 
000  men  to  tie  up  commerce  and  bring 
suffering  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Once  again  we  have  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  how,  through  our  anti- 
quated labor  laws,  we  have  handed  life 
and  death  economic  power  to  certain 
union  officials. 

Once  again  we  have  a  shocking  ex- 
ample of  the  public-be-damned  attitude 
of  certain  union  leaders. 

We  are  in  deep  trouble  today  because 
our  labor  laws  have  left  matters  of  vital 
public  interest  subject  to  the  whim  of 
men  who  have  no  regard  for  the  public, 
the  President,  or  Congress. 

We  had  the  spectacle  last  week  of  an 
arrogant  labor  official  telling  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  there  would  be 
a  worldwide  shipping  tieup  if  we  at- 
tempted to  end  this  disastrous  dock 
strike  through  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Harry  Bridges  does  not 
rule  the  dock  workers  through  divine 
right.  And  the  longshoremen's  union 
does  not  rule  the  docks  through  divine 
right.  They  have  the  awesome  power 
they  have  only  because  Congress  has 
provided  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lishes monopoly  power  for  such  unions. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribime,  which  I  believe  sum- 
marizes well  the  situation  we  face  with 
Mr.  Bridges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arrogant  Labor  Leader 

Harry  Bridges,  bellicose  boss  of  the  striking 
West  Coast  dock  workers  has  defied  Congress 
and  threatened  a  worldwide  shipping  tleup 
if  a  law  to  end  the  strike  by  compulsory 
arbitration  is  passed.  Threatening  at  first  to 
Ignore  such  a  law  if  passed.  Bridges  later 
told  a  House  labor  subcommittee  that  his 
longshoremen  at  least  would  stage  a  work 
slow  down.  Furthermore,  he  said,  any  law 
to  end  the  strike  would  affect  only  ships 
touching  at  United  States  ports,  and  he  might 
call  on  "friends"  in  other  countries  to  prevent 
the  ships  from  doing  that. 

Bridges  represents  13,000  members  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  which  is  striking  against 
the  Pacific  Maritime  Association,  representing 
the  employers.  Because  of  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute,  the  Teamsters  Union  also  Is  Involved 
in  the  strike.  The  strike,  which  resumed 
Jan.  17  after  tying  up  the  West  Coast  for  100 
days  last  faU,  has  closed  56  ports. 

Because  of  the  serious  economic  disloca- 
tions the  strike  Is  causing.  President  Nixon 
on  Jan.  21  asked  Congress  for  speedy  emer- 
gency legislation  to  settle  it.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Butz,  and  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Lynn  have  all  testified  that  the  situation  re- 
quires urgent  action.  But  this  is  an  election 
year,  and  Democratic  leaders  In  Congress  are 
dragging  their  feet  for  fear  of  affronting  the 
labor  unions  which  traditionally  support 
Democratic  candidates. 

This  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  not  only  adds  to  the  eco- 
nomic seventy  of  the  strike,  but  encourages 
Bridges'  defiance.  Even  worse  consequences 
could  evolve  if  longshoremen  on  the  East  and 
Gulf  Coasts  should  decide  to  emulate  Bridges 
and  resume  their  prolonged  strike,  which  is 
currently  in  Umbo  under  the  80-day  cooling 
off  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Bridges'  arrogance  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged  by  Congress.  If  it  is  and 
the  dock  strike  brings  further  disaster  on  the 
economy,  the  American  people  can  blame 
Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  who  are  wUl- 
ing  to  put  union-delivered  votes  ahead  of  the 
b*t  Interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  Congress  granted  tMls 
power,  which  it  did,  and  if  this  power  has 
been  abused,  which  it  most  certainly  has, 
then  it  is  not  only  our  privilege  but  also 
our  duty  to  intervene  in  this  intolerable 
situation. 

Members  of  this  Congress  have  wailed 
time  and  again  that  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  is  usurping  legislative 
powers. 

Well,  now  is  the  time  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  respond  to  a  crisis  and 
work  with  the  administration  to  end  this 
crisis.  President  Nixon  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  legislation  which  would  deal 
with  tieups  in  the  transportation  indus- 
try, but  this  Congress  has  failed  him  and 
thus  has  failed  the  Nation. 

It  is  time  that  we  took  some  strong 
action  to  get  this  strike  halted  and  to 
get  our  exports  on  their  way.  Needless 
damage  has  been  done  to  our  economy  as 
a  result  of  the  selfishness  of  a  few  men. 
We  already  have  suffered  a  tremendous 
setback  economically  as  a  result  of  this 
strike,  and  this  damage  has  come  at  a 
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critical  time  in  our  efforts  to  revive  the 
economy. 

It  is  time — it  is  past  time — that  we  take 
action  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  such  vicious  strikes. 

While  we  are  doing  the  job,  we  might 
as  well  do  it  right.  Time  after  time,  we 
have  faced  these  crises  in  recent  years. 
Each  time,  the  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  avoid  and  ignore  the 
issue,  hoping  it  would  go  away.  Today 
we  face  a  situation  in  which  they  say  it 
may  be  settled.  That  asually  happens 
when  there  is  pressure,  and  certainly  that 
is  no  time  to  stop.  At  the  last  minute,  with 
our  collective  back  to  the  wall,  we  have 
come  up  with  piecemeal  and  patchwork 
solutions.  These  solutions  have  come  only 
after  extensive  inconvenience  and  fre- 
quently economic  hardship  for  many  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  caught  in  the 
middle  of  struggles  over  which  they  have 
no  control. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  fact 
that  the  strike  is  being  settled,  that 
legislation  is  not  needed.  I  disagree  with 
that.  We  should  avoid  the  future  prob- 
lems and  future  crises  that  will  arise  if 
we  do  not  have  legislation  to  take  care 
of  these  situations. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We  must 
protect  their  rights  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, to  travel  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; we  must  protect  them  from  the 
damage  that  comes  from  labor  disputes 
such  as  the  dock  strike.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation  and  urge 
that  we  move  rapidly  in  passing  it.  It  is 
needed  just  as  much  as  it  was  before  this 
so-called  settlement  was  announced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 

Tower)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Tower 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  participate 
actively  In  the  debate  and  be  present  to  vote 
on  the  Packwood  Amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ate Resolution  to  end  the  dock  strike.  At  this 
time,  I  am  in  Europe  reviewing  with  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  vital  defense  and  trade  policies. 
Of  particular  Importance  at  the  moment  Is 
the  policy  of  the  EEC  restricting  American 
agricultural  exports.  While  there  was  some 
posslbUlty  when  I  left  that  the  West  Coast 
Dock  Strike  dispute  would  be  considered  In 
the  Senate,  the  importance  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  I  am  now  attending  made  It  Impos- 
sible for  me  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  participate  In  this  debate. 

I  have  learned  today  that  a  tentative  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association  and  the  Longshore- 
men's Union  that  will  have  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  union  locals  later  In  the  week.  I  am 
gratified  by  this  action.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
would  have  occurred  much  earlier  or  that  the 
Senate  and  House  Labor  Committees  would 
have  considered  this  legislation  some  time 
ago.  Still,  becavise  the  locals  nrnst  vote  on 
this  agreement  and  the  agreement  must  also 
be  submitted  to  the  Pay  Board  for  approval, 
there  remains  a  definite  need  for  Congress  to 
take  action  that  assures  the  American  people 
that  the  strike  wUl  be  settled  before  Con- 
gress recesses  on  Wednesday. 

The  strike  settlement  does  not  at  all  di- 
minish the  need  for  Senator  Packwood's 
outstanding  amendment  which  I  have  Joined 
as  a  sponsor.  Basically  this  amendment 
adopts  the  President's  earlier  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act.  In  addition. 


the  Packwood  amendment  would  give  the 
President  the  three  options  whether  the 
strike  Is  of  a  regional  nature  or  whether  It 
Is  of  a  national  nature.  This  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant change  when  we  consider  the  rami- 
fications of  the  cvirrent  dock  strike. 

We  must  act  on  the  Packwood  amendment 
now.  Unless  we  do.  Congress  will  have  con- 
tinued the  pattern  of  reacting  rather  than 
anticipating  this  type  of  problem.  If  the 
action  is  not  taken  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  who  have  evaded  this  Issue  for 
more  than  twenty  months  will  allow  the  bill 
to  lay  fallow  for  another  indeterminate 
amount  of  time.  Unless  we  act  now,  the 
Senate  will  possibly  be  back  in  the  same 
situation,  re-enacting  the  same  scenario 
when  the  80-day  cooling  off  period  for  East 
and  Oulf  Coast  dock  strike  ends  next  week. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  act 
In  a  responsible  manner  by  passing  general 
legislation  that  will  put  Into  motion  options 
that  win  encourage  disputants  to  find  agree- 
ment without  government  intervention.  In 
fact,  I  would  hypothesize  that  the  action 
taken  by  Senator  Packwood  In  offering  this 
amendment  gave  Incentive  to  the  disputants 
to  find  agreement  before  Congress  had  acted. 
After  all,  it  is  quite  Ironic  that  It  was  the 
day  Congress  was  to  consider  general  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  that  the  disputants 
came  to  a  tentative  agreement  resolving 
their  differences  which  they  couldn't  resolve 
under  the  present  mechanisms  available  for 
more  than  fifteen  months.  Had  the  con- 
cerned Committees  of  the  Congress  acted  on 
the  President's  request  In  a  reasonable  time, 
this  continual,  hectic,  last-minute  activity 
could  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  the  extension  of  the  coollng- 
off  period  under  Taft-Hartley,  the  partial 
operation  and  the  final  offer  selection  are 
novel  and  Innovative  approaches  that  can 
only  encourage  labor  and  management  to 
resolve  problems  long  before  our  economy 
comes  to  a  standstill  and  long  before  gov- 
ernment Intervention  Is  considered.  The 
Packwood  amendment  favors  no  special  In- 
terest group  except  the  American  people  as 
a  whole.  It  should  be  adopted  becaiise  It  Is 
fair,  realistic,  and  creative.  If  we  as  legisla- 
tors do  not  adopt  something  along  this  line, 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  current  type  of 
dilemma  will  continue  In  the  future  and  we 
will  again  be  called  upon  to  resolve  disputes 
of  a  specialized  nature  In  which  the  Con- 
gress has  no  real  biislness  becoming  In- 
volved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  matter  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  is  broadly 
covered  in  many,  many  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  11  bills  dealing  with  emergency 
labor  disputes.  Senator  Griffin  has  a 
bill;  Senator  Javits  has  a  bill;  I  have  a 
bill;  Senator  Taft  introduced  a  bill  on 
March  3,  1971.  He  offered  another  on 
November  12,  1971.  Senator  Taft  offered 
another  on  December  6, 1971.  In  addition, 
we  have  bills  from  Senator  Brock,  Sena- 
tor DoMiNicK,  Senator  Fannin,  Senator 
Miller,  and  Senator  Stafford. 

Piled  beside  me  is  the  hearing  record. 
I  only  want  to  make  two  points  on  the 
hearing  record  on  the  bills  introduced. 
We  have  put  out  invitations  broadly  for 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  and  in- 
terested and  have  concern  about  trans- 
portation strikes.  Out  of  all  of  these  him- 
dreds  of  pages,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, there  are  very  few  paragraphs 
of  support  for  any  of  the  specific  pieces  of 
legislation.  The  objective  is  to  find  a 
way — the  proper  way — to  deal  with  the 
emergency  that  faces  the  country  when 
it  is  tied  up  in  a  transportation  strike 
and  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation 
suffers.  Evidently  no  one  has,  from 
beyond  the  Senate  Halls,  found  "the" 
way.  We  have  work  before  us. 

Let  me  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  fMr.  Packwood)  has 
been  reasonably  diligent  in  attendance 
at  the  hearings  we  have  had.  I  will  say. 
however,  that  this  measure  he  has  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment  to  an  emergency 
piece  of  legislation  is  not  one  of  the  bills 
we  have  before  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will,  if  his  motion 
should  be  tabled,  introduce  this  piece  of 
legislation,  I  would  say,'  in  the  regular 
order,  and  have  it  referred  to  the  labor 
committee  where  it  can  be  heard  and 
where  it  can  be  before  us  when  we  meet 
in  executive  session  on  March  17  to  con- 
sider the  various  pieces  of  legislation. 

After  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  addressed 
himself  to  this  matter  and  after  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  has  con- 
cluded within  10  minutes,  he  has  assured 
me  that  I  can  ask  for  the  floor  and  move 
that  his  amendment  be  tabled. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  10 
years,  smd  I  think  it  is  10  years  easily, 
one  of  the  princip>al  aspects  of  my  own 
legislative  program  has  been  a  perma- 
nent piece  of  legislation  to  deal  with  na- 
tional and  regional  emergency  strikes. 
For  years  it  was  impossible  to  get  any 
administration,  the  previous  administra- 
tion or  this  one,  to  pay  any  attention 
to  it.  Certainly  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  labor  unions  to  pay  any  attention  to 
it,  or  even  to  get  employers  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  and  I  have  reiter- 
ated this  time  and  time  again  every  time 
there  was  a  crisis — and  we  have  had  a 
number  of  crises  in  transportation  espe- 
cially— the  measure  I  always  had  in  mind 
was  (Hie  which  applied  across  the  board 
at  all  times  which  involved  the  national 
health  and  safety  or  regional  health  and 
safety.  I  originally  started  way  back  with 
the  question  of  seizure,  which  was  the 
traditional  remedy  and  something  we 
thought  the  labor  unions  might  go  for. 
My  present  bill,  S.  594,  provides  for  sei- 
zure, but  also  permits  the  President  to 
invoke  other  remedies  which  would  be 
appropriate  to  deal  with  the  emergency. 
It  does  not  tie  the  President's  hands  in 
any  way. 

Now,  at  last,  the  moment  has  come 
when  the  idea  is  ready  to  bear  fruit,  where 
the  pressure  of  events  is  such  that  the 
country,  I  think,  is  pretty  sick  of  these 
ad  hoc  approaches.  The  moment  before 
dawn  is  the  time  to  be  intelligent  and 
provident  and  to  write  a  bill  which  really 
is  worthy  of  the  great  reform  which  it 
will  affect.  I  feel,  therefore,  that,  given 
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the  assurances  which  I  will  spell  out 
to  the  Senate,  we  should  have  that  op- 
portunity rather  than  because  we  are  ir- 
ritated by  this  emergency  to  ride  the 
administration's  present  package,  which 
has  some  problems  in  it,  onto  this  meas- 
ure. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  \^e  adopt 
this  amendment?  Either  this  dispute  will 
be  settled  and  this  resolution  will  not  be 
spelled  out  at  all — and  that  is  what  it 
looks  like  right  now,  as  was  explained  a 
minute  ago  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  I  who  pro- 
vided against  that  contingency — or  the 
other  body  will  not  consider  it  and  it 
will  go  down  the  drain,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  buildup  to  continue,  which  will 
bring  us  to  permanent  legislation. 

The  President's  measure,  which  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  'vishes  us  to  pass  today,  deals 
with  three  remedies — the  last  final  offer 
selection,  partial  operations  and  a 
straight  extension  of  time.  That  may 
be  the  best  or  it  may  not  be.  Personally, 
I  believe,  and  the  best  authorities  in  the 
fie'.d  believe,  that  there  should  be  a  wide 
range  of  remedies  available  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  that  among  these  remedies 
should  be  the  following: 

There  should  be  fact  finding.  There 
should  be  an  extension,  perhaps  of  the 
cooling-off  period,  which  is  now  80  days — 
to  which  we  can  add  30  or  60  days. 
There  should  be  fact  finding  with  recom- 
mendations. There  should  be  partial 
operations  or  selective  strikes,  which  is 
something  that  trade  miions  have  sought 
to  do.  There  should  be  some  form  of 
seizure  under  the  courts  or  the  execu- 
tive. There  should  be  final  offer  selection. 
There  should  be  regular  compulsory 
arbitration  or  there  should  be  mediation 
to  finality  as  former  Senator  Morse  of 
Oregon  used  to  call  it — that  is,  arbitra- 
tion within  the  context  of  negotiations 
between  the  parties.  Or.  as  in  the  1970 
shopcraft  dispute,  there  might  be  a  dis- 
position to  write  in  the  Executive  order 
covering  the  particular  dispute  the  ac- 
tual terms  of  settlement,  as  we  did  it 
in  the  1970  shopcraft  bill. 

The  only  rcEison  I  say  all  this  is  to 
show  what  is  needed  on  the  threshold 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  whole  thing  dampened 
by  precipitate  action  which  will  either 
fail  and  discourage  everyone,  or  will  get 
us  off  cm  a  path  which  many  do  not  agree 
with. 

The  alternative  is  the  f ollovtring :  I  have 
received  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  commitment,  and  I  know  that 
he  will  keep  it.  that  within  30  days  we 
will  have  an  executive  session  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  one 
of  the  many  bills  before  the  committee — 
my  own,  Senator  Packwood's — he  is  a 
member  of  the  committee — or  any  other 
Member  who  may  be  submitting  these 
ideas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  say  that  within 
30  days  and  I  did  annoimce  that  we  will 
have  an  executive  hearing  or  meeting  to 
consider  the  bills  on  March  17.  That  date 
could  be  advanced.  It  will  not  be  beyond 


that  date.  It  was  also  my  feeling  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  takes  the 
amendment,  which  is  labeled  a  bill  in  the 
copy  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  he  will  in- 
troduce that,  it  should  have  a  hearing 
before  we  go  to  the  executive  meeting 
on  all  of  the  bills.  But  on  the  outside, 
I  would  say  by  March  17. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  wiU  be  ready  for  the 
executive  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  us — and 
we  are  sophisticated — knows  that  an  ex- 
ecutive session  does  not  mean  a  bill.  So, 
I  have,  in  addition  to  it — and  I  commit 
it  to  the  Senate — that  from  that  date  on, 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
deeply  involved  with  this  subject  for 
years,  I  will  feel  free  to  put  on  any  bill 
from  the  Labor  Committee's  bill  such  a 
measure,  and  then  it  can  be  decided  and 
voted  on.  Under  the  circumstances,  when 
we  are  not  under  this  difficult  situation 
we  face  now,  of  having  to  take  imminent 
action  in  a  given  emergency,  but  we  will 
get  votes  and  amendments  of  whatever 
other  procedures  are  entailed  in  respect 
of  such  a  measure. 

In  view  of  that,  assuring  to  the  Senate 
action  in  an  appropriate  way,  after  giv- 
ing the  committee  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it  and  produce  a  product,  if  it  can, 
I  believe  that  I  will  be  justified — and  I 
shall — vote  to  table  this  amendment.  I 
repeat,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  brought  this 
matter  up,  which  adds  to  the  pressure. 
It  is  desirable  that  it  be  considered,  but 
as  to  taking  provident  action,  we  now 
have  a  problem  that  is 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  the  devastating  effect  of 
strikes  on  the  west  coast  to  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  its  national 
implications.  I  would  like  to  pursue  a 
question  along  this  line,  just  to  make 
sure  that  I  imderstand  clearly  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  just  stated 
to  the  Senate. 

First  of  all,  would  the  Senator  make 
any  comment  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
ad  hoc  bill  passing  with  or  without  the 
Packwood  amendment  as  it  relates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  we  must 
get  it  passed  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
law? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  a  bill  with 
the  Packwood  amendment  on  it  will  get 
nowhere  in  the  other  body,  where  we  will 
be  in  conference  on  it  and  they  will  not 
consider  it  at  all.  This  does  not  mean 
we  cannot  do  it  on  some  other  labor  bill, 
where  we  are  not  under  this  particular 
crisis.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  certain  in  the  record  that 
I  have  my  own  region's  interests  at  heart 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  However,  I  want  to  see  that, 
conventionally  speaking,  the  west  coast 
dock  strike  is  settled  quickly  and  fairly. 
And  I  want  to  vote  in  such  a  way  that  I 
can  bring  that  about.  We  have  informa- 
tion that  a  tentative  agreement  has  now 
been  reached.  However,  to  bsu:k  that  up, 
we  should  have  a  piece  of  ad  hoc  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  I  reiterate  to  the  Senator  that 


we  have  had  many  complaints  from  con- 
stituents that  we  have  done  a  lot  of  talk- 
ing in  the  Senate  about  permanent  ma- 
chinery, but  have  done  little  if  anything 
toward  developing  it. 

We  voted  on  the  floor  in  1967  to  settle 
the  railroad  strike.  My  constituents 
think  we  should  have  learned  from  that 
experience  and  brought  some  permanent 
machinery  into  effect. 

We  are  promised  today  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  whom  I  have  all  the 
confidence  in  the  world,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  that  we 
will  have  a  chance  on  the  fioor  to  act 
on  a  measure  either  from  the  committee 
or  by  way  of  an  amendment  on  a  generic 
procedure  and  will  be  able  to  vote  on 
the  bill  after  it  has  been  considered  in 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
in  executive  session.  We  have  been  prom- 
ised that  there  will  be  hearings  on  the 
proposal  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and 
that  there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  we  can  have  that 
assurance  at  this  time,  that  we  can  move 
quickly  on  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this  strike,  not 
only  as  it  relates  to  my  constituents,  but 
also  as  it  relates  to  future  strikes  in  the 
transportation  field.  I  also  urge  that  the 
committee  consider  other  problems  that 
might  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  Naticwi  in  addition  to  transportation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to'  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong)  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
pending  legislation  to  end  the  Pacific 
Coast  longshore  strike. 

The  amendment  we  offer  today  would, 
if  adopted,  provide  permanent  legisla- 
tion for  the  equitable  resolution  of  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

Called  the  Transportation  Crisis  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1972,  this  amendment  is 
a  most  carefully  drafted  amalgam  of  leg- 
islation proposed  more  than  2  years  ago 
by  the  administration,  and  the  legisla- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  auid  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fomg) 
and  myself  in  December,  1971. 

The  Transportation  Crisis  Prevention 
Act  of  1972,  in  my  judgment,  combines 
the  best  features  of  both  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  and  the  Taft  proposal. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  emergency  labor-dis- 
pute legislation  through  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  and  the  elements 
of  Senator  Taffs  bill  (S.  2959)  have  been 
subjected  to  hearings  as  well.  The  legis- 
lation which  we  now  offer  for  debate, 
after  months  of  careful  drafting  and 
careful  refiection,  balances  the  interests 
of  labor,  management,  and  the  public. 

Throughout  the  American  economy, 
a  multitude  of  essential  public  services 
is  provided  by  the  private  sector.  The  na- 
tional  defense,    for   example,    depends 
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upon  private  enterprise,  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  private  enterprise,  to  perform 
without  serious  interruption  certain  re- 
sponsibilities undertaken  voluntarily 
and  for  profit.  In  some  industries,  tiie 
public  interest  cannot  tolerate  an  inter- 
ruption of  essential  services  for  a  sin- 
gle day. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  not 
provided  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment with  the  tools  it  needs  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  when  crippling 
strikes  or  lockouts  threaten  or  occur.  The 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  proved  inef- 
fective: In  1943,  President  Roosevelt 
seized  the  railroads  and  arbitrated  a  dis- 
pute with  railway  employees.  President 
Truman  seized  the  railroads  in  1946.  but 
a  strike  occurred  anyway.  President  Tru- 
man at. that  time  asked  Congress  for 
authority  to  draft  the  striking  workers. 
Congress  was  forced  to  act  three  times  in 
1967  to  avert  a  nationwide  rail  strike.  In 
December  1970.  Congress  halted  a  na- 
tionwide strike  involving  three  nonop- 
erating  rail  unions,  and  the  United 
Transportation  Union.  The  airlines  have 
suffered  a  nationwide  strike  of  more  than 
40  days  because  provisions  of  the  Hail- 
way  Labor  Act  were  ineffective  to  avert 
v.ork  stoppage. 

Experience  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  been  somewhat  better,  but  longshore 
and  maritime  strikes  over  the  years  have 
proved  this  landmark  legislation  ineffec- 
tive. After  expiration  of  the  80-day  cool- 
ing-off  period,  six  longshore  strikes  and 
one  maritime  strike  have  shut  down 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Nation 
with  disastrous  results  to  farmers,  ship- 
pers, manufacturers,  and  workingmen 
throughout  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  American  agriculture 
depends  upon  foreign  trade,  and  orderly 
access  to  foreign  markets.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1971.  $7.8  billion  of 
agricultural  products  were  exported  by 
the  United  States,  including  about  $6.8 
billion  of  commercial  sales.  Two-thirds  of 
this  total,  or  $5.2  billion,  were  exported 
through  east  and  gulf  ports. 

The  gulf  ports  exported  nearly  $1.5 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

West  coast  ports  provide  access  to  im- 
portant agricultural  markets,  particu- 
larly Japan,  oiu-  largest  single  dollar 
market.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1971,  Japan  purchased  $1.2  billion  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ac- 
counted for  the  output  of  1  out  of  every  4 
acres  harvested  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  72  million  acres  of  American 
J  cropland  are  devoted  to  production  for 
export.  The  foreign  market  consumed 
over  half  of  the  rice,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
produced;  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  cattle 
hides;  over  one- third  of  the  tallow,  to- 
bacco and  cotton  produced:  about  one- 
fifth  of  total  feed  grain  sales  by  U.S. 
farmers. 

Longshore  strikes  jeopardize  these 
markets,  so  critically  important  to  farm- 
ers and  the  economy  of  rural  America. 
Longshore  strikes  depress  farm  prices, 
and  create  uncertainty  which  results  in 
lost  sales  opportunities — perhaps  for- 
ever. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


has  estimated  that  the  recent  longshore 
strikes  cost  fruit  and  vegetable  farmers 
$215  million  in  export  opportunities. 
About  $40  million  in  perishables  was 
spoiled  because  of  the  strikes. 

More  than  $95  million  in  wheat  ship- 
ments were  lost  because  of  the  strikes— 
at  a  time  when  surplus  problems  are 
growing  and  prices  are  severely  de- 
pressed. 

The  November  23  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  reported  tliat  longshore 
strikes  on  all  coasts  this  year  cost  farm- 
ers 1.2  million  tons  in  lost  grain  export 
opportunities.  These  shipments  will  never 
be  made  up.  according  to  USDA's  For- 
eign Agriculture  Service. 

The  lost  shipments  in  com  and  soy- 
beans are  estimated  to  total  $75  million, 
all  due  to  the  longshore  strikes.  The  Ore- 
gon wood  products  industry  lost  invalu- 
able sales.  And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Certainly,  Congress  must  proceed 
promptly  to  adopt  ad  hoc  legislation  to 
end  the  renewed  longshore  strike  on  the 
west  coast.  But  the  Senate  should  seize 
this  opportimity  to  adopt  legislation 
which  would  provide  an  orderly  method 
of  resolving  emergency  labor  disputes  in 
both  the  coming  months  and  years. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  end  the 
current  labor-management  crisis  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  longshore  dis- 
pute. The  public  interest  requires  the 
Senate  to  confront  the  fundamental  stat- 
utory inadequacies  which  precipitate,  on 
a  recurring  basis,  disputes  and  prolonged 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Transportation  Cri- 
sis Prevention  Act  of  1972  would  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Acts  to  provide  to  the  President  emer- 
gency powers  to  prevent  work  stoppages 
before  they  jeopardize  the  health,  safety, 
and  economy  of  the  country  or  any  re- 
gion of  the  country.  The  aunendment 
which  we  offer  to  the  pending  legislation 
makes  available  to  the  President  a  wide 
range  of  procedures  designed  to  reduce 
the  adverse  impact  of  work  stoppages  in 
the  transportation  indiastry.  These  pro- 
cedures include  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional cooling-off  period,  partial  opera- 
tion of  essential  transportation  services, 
and/or  final  offer  selection.  The  optional 
procedures  may  be  exercised  in  such  se- 
quence as  the  President  deems  appropri- 
ate until  it  is  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  the  labor-management  dis- 
pute has  been  settled.  However,  only  one 
of  these  procedures  may  be  exercised  at 
any  one  time  and  each  may  be  invoked 
only  once  during  a  particular  dispute. 

These  procedures  would  be  invoked 
only  when  the  national  economy,  or  the 
economy  interests  of  a  significant  region 
of  the  coimtry.  or  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  American  people  are  threatened 
by  a  labor-management  dispute.  Many 
disputes  within  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, throughout  the  national  economy, 
would  continue  to  be  settled  by  collec- 
tive bargaining.  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  if 
tlus  amendment  is  ultimately  adopted, 
that  parties  to  transportation  disputes  In 
the  future  would  be  more  amenable  to 
orderly  resolution  of  their  differences. 
Ultimately,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  granted  the  authority 


necessary  to  terminate  transportation 
labor  disputes  when  collective  bargain- 
ing has  utterly  failed. 

I  urge  Senators  to  proceed  promptly  to 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  which  we  have 
offered  this  afternoon.  The  hearings  have 
been  held.  The  issues  before  us  are  clear. 
The  public  Interest  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  some  closing  remarks. 
Is  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  at  this  time  will  not 
yield  back  all  my  time.  However.  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  anything  further  than  to 
make  a  motion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  A  motion  to  table 
is  not  in  order  until  all  time  has  expired. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  reconsider  that?  A  motion 
to  table  is  in  order  when  the  time  expires. 
However,  it  is  also  in  order  when  there 
is  no  further  time  if  all  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
all  he  wants  to  do  is  to  save  enough  time 
to  make  a  motion  and  not  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  would  be 
agreeable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  stated 
that  all  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  save 
enough  time  to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  time,  save  12 
minutes  for  me  to  conclude,  be  shielded 
back  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
time,  if  it  be  shorter  than  12  minutes, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be  free  to 
make  his  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  and 
trust  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
comply  with  the  request  just  made? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  would  be  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimous-consent  request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  38  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  except  12  minutes;  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  clarify  for  the 
Senate  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  as 
to  the  effect  of  adding  my  amendment  to 
the  pending  legislation. 

If  we  add  this  amendment  to  the  leg- 
islation now,  we  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  worry  about  whether  the  House  acts. 
If  they  refuse  to  go  along,  the  Senate  is 
in  a  perfect  position  in  conference  to 
jrield  on  our  own  amendment  and  agree 
with  the  House  on  a  bill  to  terminate  the 
west  coast  dock  strike,  assuming  that  it 
is  not  terminated  voluntarily  before  then. 
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We  are  asking  that  we  p€iss  an  amend- 
ment now  that  would  remove  from  all  of 
us  the  onus  of  being  accused  of  being  in 
favor  of  work  stoppages  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry.  And  the  best  way  to  as- 
sure that  we  will  not  have  one  next 
summer  or  a  nationwide  strike  the  sum- 
mer after  that  or  an  east  coast  or  west 
coast  dock  strike  on  March  14  is  to  pass 
this  legislation.  This  will  assure  that  we 
will  have  continuity  of  services.  Cer- 
tainly the  west  coast  dock  strike  will  not 
be  jeopardized  by  agreeing  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  a  list  of  the 
transportation  contracts  that  will  ex- 
pire within  this  year.  The  Delta  Air 
Lines  contract  with  the  Air  Line  Dis- 
patchers Association  will  expire  on  Jan- 
uary 1  next  year.  The  contract  between 
Delta  Air  Lines  and  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  will  expire  on  January  31. 
The  contract  between  the  Marine  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  and  Independent  "Era.- 
ployers  and  the  Longshoremen's  Union 
will  expire  on  March  31.  The  contract 
between  the  Western  Air  Lines  and  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  will  expire 
on  March  31.  The  contract  between 
Southern  Airways  and  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association  will  expire  on  April  1. 
The  contrsMit  between  Air  West  and  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association  will  expire 
on  April  1.  The  contract  between  Al- 
legheny Air  Lines  and  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association  will  expire  on  May  31. 
The  contract  between  American  Airlines 
and  the  Flight  Engineers  will  expire  on 
May  31.  The  contract  between  American 
Airlines  and  the  Allied  Pilots  Association 
will  expire  on  May  31. 

The  contract  between  the  United  Air- 
lines and  the  Airline  Pilots  Association 
will  expire  on  June  1.  The  contract  be- 
tween the  major  shipping  companies, 
Atlantic,  gulf  and  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  Masters.  Mates,  and  Pilots;  Marine 
Engineers;  Seafarers;  National  Maritime 
Union;  Radio  OflBcers;  and  others  will 
expire  on  June  15.  The  contract  between 
Pan  American  World  Airways  and  the 
Teamsters  Union  will  expire  on  July  1. 
The  contract  between  Northwest  Air- 
lines and  the  Airline  Dispatchers  will 
expire  on  July  1.  The  contract  between 
Eastern  Airlines  and  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  will  expire  on  July  1. 
The  contract  between  the  National  Air- 
lines and  the  Airline  Dispatchers  Union 
will  expire  on  July  14.  On  July  1.  1973. 
we  face  the  possibility  of  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  and  a  nationwide  truck 
strike  because  the  contracts  in  both  of 
those  industries  expire  at  the  same  time. 
The  contract  between  Pan  American 
World  Airways  and  the  Flight  Engineers 
expires  on  September  1. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  a  year 
from  now  we  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  it.  So  it  is  not  too  far  down  the 
road  that  we  will  be  faced  with  major 
potential  problems  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, in  the  airline  industry,  the 
shipping  industry,  and  in  the  trucking 
industry  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Any  one  of  them  could  become  a  na- 
tional or  regional  emergency.  If  we  fail 
to  act  now  and  have  no  bill,  the  respon- 
sibility will  be  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Senate  and  on  no  one  else's. 


In  the  2  years  since  the  President's 
proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
we  have  had  8  days  of  hearings  and  have 
had  3  days  on  ad  hoc  legislation.  How- 
ever, in  those  2  years  we  have  not  had 
a  single  executive  committee  session. 

In  those  2  years,  we  have  gone  through 
two  crises  in  the  railroad  industry,  and 
now  the  east  and  west  coast  dock  strikes. 
But  while  our  committee  alone  has 
moved  a  heavy  schedule  of  legislation, 
including  the  Emergency  School  and 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act,  the 
Omnibus  Education  Amendments  of 
1971,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act 
amendments,  the  Health  Manpower  and 
Nurse  Training  Acts,  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act,  the  Children's  Dental 
Health  Act,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  the  OEO  and  Child  Development 
Acts,  and  the  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control 
Act,  we  have  not  acted  on  emergency 
transportation  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have 
acted  so  that  we  would  not  be  faced  here 
again  with  a  transportation  emergency. 

We  have  been  through  two  strikes  on 
the  west  coast  in  the  last  2  months.  We 
have  had  one  strike  on  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts.  We  are  now  down  again  to  a  point 
where  we  have  a  chance  to  display 
whether  the  Senate  wants  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  crippling  strike  in  the  future. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  a  vote 
to  table  my  amendment  now  may  be  a 
vote  against  having  any  emergency 
transportation  legislation  in  the  future. 
Congress  reacts  to  public  pressure.  To 
say  that  we  are  not  a  responsive  body  is 
hogwash.  Congress  is  very  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  public.  When  the  public 
is  up  in  arms,  the  fever  in  Congress  rises. 
When  they  are  not  up  in  arms  about 
some  transportation  strike,  the  fever  in 
Congress  falls. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance  to 
strike  now  while  the  iron  is  hot  and  while 
the  public  temper  is  sympathetic. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  does 
not  table  our  amendment  and  wait  until 
the  next  emergency  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  then  berate  ourselves 
and  the  other  body,  and  whom  ever  we 
choose  for  failure  to  pass  some  legisla- 
tion that  could  terminate  an  intolerable 
and  continual  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  or  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  make  my  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington   (Mr.  Mag- 


NusoN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calp)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttnbt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"'  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  42, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  37  Leg.] 

TEAS— 42 

Bayli  Hart  Pastore 

Bentsen  Hatfield  Pell 

Bible  Hughes  Percy 

BogKS  Inouye  Proxmlre 

Brooke  Javlts  "  Randolph 

Burdlck  Mansfield  Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Mathlas  Schwelker 

Case  McGovern  Scott 

Church  Mclntyre  Smith 

Cook  Miller  Stafford 

Cranston  Mondale  Stevenson 

Eagleton  Montoya  Symington 

Pulbrlght  Moss  Talmadge 

Gravel  Nelson  Williams 

NAYS— 39 

Aiken  Domlnlck  Jordan.  N.C. 

Allen  Eastland  Jordan.  Idaho 

Baker  Ellender  McClellan 

Beall  Ervln  Packwood 

Bennett  Fannin  Pearson 

Brock  Pong  Roth 

Buckley  Gambrell  Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va.  Goldwater  Spong 

Chiles  Griffin  Stennis 

Cooper  Gurney  Taft 

Cotton  Hansen  Thurmond 

Curtis  HolUngs  Welcker 

Dole  Hruska  Young 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Allott  Jackson  Muskle 

Anderson  Kennedy  Saxbe 

Bellmon  Long  Stevens 

Cannon  Magnuson  Tower 

Harris  McGee  Tunney 

Hartke  Metcalf 

Humphrey  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Williams'  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Packwood's  amendment  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
is  now  suffering  imder  a  dock  strike  that 
has  been  in  effect  periodically  since  last 
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siunmer.  Although  the  imposition  of  a 
solution  from  the  outside  is  seldom  de- 
sirable, it  is  a  necessity  in  the  case  of  the 
west  coast  dock  strike. 

I  have  always  favored  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  settlement  of  such  dis- 
putes, and  continue  to  view  private  ne- 
gotiations as  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  settle  labor-management  Issues.  But 
the  present  problem  seems  to  require  ad- 
ditional action. 

The  strike  has  delayed  aid  for  victims 
of  the  war  in  East  Pakistan  and  stifled 
our  agricultural  exports,  thereby  reduc- 
ing farm  income  even  further  than  its 
present  depression  levels.  The  strike  has 
damaged  many  small  businesses  that  do 
not  have  the  inventories  or  capital  to 
withstand  long  periods  of  inactivity. 

Public  patience  has  been  exhausted. 
My  mail  is  overwhelmingly  for  this  type 
of  solution.  The  parties  have  had  siiffi- 
cient  time  to  w(>rk  out  their  differences 
which,  I  point  out,  are  jurisdictional 
within  the  ranks  of  labor.  Congress  has 
examined  the  proposed  legislation  care- 
fully so  that  a  patchwork  solution  is  not 
forced  through  without  full  considera- 
tion. The  time  has  come  to  act  to  protect 
the  innocent  victims  of  this  dispute.  Spe- 
cific legislation  to  settle  this  particular 
strike  should  be  enacted  with  speed. 

LONGSHOBEMAN  SETTLEMENT  DirLATIONAXT 

"••       WRONG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  Williams  resolution  for  at  least 
two  important  reasons.  First  of  all,  with 
the  settlement  aimounced  today,  it  is 
probably  not  needed.  In  fact,  its  passage 
could  even  make  it  more  difficult  to  reach 
a  final  acceptance  of  the  agreement  than 
if  it  is  passed. 

It  substitutes  an  arbitration  board  for 
free  collective  bargaining.  We-^are  ill- 
advised  to  act  on  that.  It  would  circum- 
vent the  bargaining  process  if  the  agree- 
ment is  not  accepted  by  the  members  of 
the  union  when  they  meet  to  vote  on  it. 

But  it  goes  even  further.  It  exempts 
the  results  from  the  review  of  the  Pay 
Board. 

It  says  that  the  arbitration  board,  if  it 
Is  needed,  "shall  make  its  determination 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1971.  and  such 
determination  shall  be  final  and  bindipg 
in  every  respect,  subject  only  to  review 
as  provided  in  section  2(i) ." 

I  am  told  this  settlement  is  for  32  per- 
cent in  less  than  2  years.  That  makes  a 
shambles  of  the  Pay  Board's  5.5  percent 
guideline.        , 

This  settlement  will  foster  strikes,  not 
stop  them.  If  high  settlements,  the  re- 
sult of  strike  action  are  accepted  by  the 
Pay  Board  or  exempted  from  the  Pay 
Board,  this  kind  of  settlement  will  be 
fostered.  If  there  is  no  strike  and  a  large 
settlement,  it  goes  to  the  Pay  Beard 
where  it  will  be  stopped. 

If  there  is  a  strike,  and  a  large  settle- 
ment, it  is  not  vetoed.  It  is  not  under 
the  Pay  Board. 

This  sets  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

It  not  only  will  foster  more  strikes,  it 
will  foster  higher  settlements  and  con- 
tinued inflation. 

That  is  the  main  reason  why  I  opposed 
the  Williams  resolution. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  major  labor  disputes  is  one  which 
affects  every  American,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  Every  American  has  a  strong 
interest  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of 
employers  and  employees  to  bargain  over 
wages.  Nevertheless,  I  recognize  the  need 
to  take  into  accoxmt  the  grave  damage 
that  can  be  done  by  strikes  having  a  na- 
tional impact  on  the  public  welfare.  I  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  find  a  mechanism 
which  would  rigorously  identify  those  re- 
gional disputes  which  have  so  large  an 
impact — such  as  the  current  west  coast 
dock  strike — that  they  should  be  settled 
in  the  context  of  a  national  formula. 

I  am,  however,  extremely  concerned 
about  the  risks  to  free  labor  markets  of 
extending  the  principle  of  limited  gov- 
ernmental intervention  through  compul- 
sory arbitration  from  disputes  affecting 
the  national  welfare  to  those  affecting 
regions.  There  are  already  in  existence, 
regicHial  compacts  between  two  or  three 
States.  If  there  was  intervention  into  la- 
bor disputes  on  a  bsisis  where  a  "region" 
was  defined  as  only  two  or  three  States, 
the  Government  could  well  be  far  exceed- 
ing the  bounds  of  wl^d3m  and  compe- 
tence in  becoming  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  labor  markets. 

I  will  vote  against  tabling  to'  empha- 
size my  belief  that  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  now  that  national  anti- 
strike  legislation  is  being  so  widely  dis- 
cussed. But  I  will  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment  as  I  believe  more  detailed 
study  should  be  given  to  the  definition  of 
"national"  and  "regional"  so  that  pru- 
dent and  appropriate  limitations  on  Fed- 
eral intervention  can  be  established 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  this  compulsory  binding  arbi- 
tration bill,  because  it  is  an  unnecessary 
piece  of  legislation.  In  the  midst  of  de- 
bate this  afternoon  on  measures  to  force 
a  settlement  upon  the  parties  to  the  west 
coast  dock  strike,  the  parties  them- 
selves— by  the  free  and  open  process  of 
collective  bargaining— negotiated  a  set- 
tlement— which  if  ratified  this  weekend 
will  finally  bring  an  end  to  this  long  and 
costly  strike. 

I  have  been  extremely  concerned 
about  this  strike  and  its  serious  effects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  west  coast  and 
of  the  entire  Nation.  And  I  am  extremely 
concerned  that  disagreements  among  a 
few  can  cripple  the  economy  of  whole 
regions  of  this  country.  But  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  only  real  solution  to  la- 
bor-management disputes  is  agreement 
freely  reached  between  the  parties — and 
not  a  settlement  forced  upon  them  by 
Congress.  For  us  in  the  Senate  to  now 
pass  a  bill  requiring  compulsory  binding 
arbitration  after  the  parties  themselves 
have  freely  reached  agreement  is  to 
denigrate  the  free  collective  bargaining 
process. 

I  have  never  voted  for  compulsory 
binding  arbitration  before.  And  when 
labor  and  management — by  themselves — 
freely  agree  on  a  settlement,  to  vote 
for  compulsory  binding  arbitration 
would  be  a  vote  of  no-confidence  in  the 
ability  of  labor  and  management  to  come 
to  responsible  and  reasonable  agree- 
ments. 

I  am  glad  that  this  lengthy  and  costly 


strike  has  been  settled.  It  has  caused 
great  hardships  around  the  country.  But 
it  has  been  settled  as  it  should  be — by 
the  parties  themselves — and  we  in  the 
Senate  ought  not  force  this  bill  on  the 
parties  when  it  is  simply  unnecessary  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  fourth  time  since  I  entered  this  body 
in  late  1970,  the  Congress  has  been  forced 
to  legislate  an  end  to  a  transportation 
strike.  Congressional  action  in  this  area 
impresses  me  as  being  very  different  from 
and  less  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in 
wliich  we  act  on  other  matters.  In  situa- 
tions such  as  this  one,  we  are  forced  to 
act  hastily;  we  must  inject  ourstlves  into 
a  complex  situation  which  the  parties 
have  lived  with  for  months  or  even  years. 
Worst  of  all,  each  congression-tl  settle- 
ment of  a  transportation  dispute  creates 
a  further  incentive  for  disruption,  in- 
transigence, and  the  attendant  economic 
injury  upon  millions  of  farmers,  mer- 
chants, workers,  and  other  innocent 
third  parties. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  dispute  has 
come  tD  the  Congress.  I  find  it  even  more 
regrettable  that  the  administration  has 
couched  its  proposal  in  partisan,  infisun- 
matory  rhetoric.  Coming  as  it  does  at  the 
begiiming  of  an  election  year,  the  ad- 
ministration's crude  and  misleading  sal- 
vos raise  serious  questions  about  its  real 
motive  in  seeking  legislation  to  end  the 
dock  strike.  Was  the  administration  pro- 
posal designed  to  end  the  strike,  or  to 
create  an  issue  on  which  to  nm  against 
the  Congress? 

Perhaps  we  will  never  know  for  cer- 
tain, but  we  do  know  the  President  met 
with  the  parties  only  once — when  the 
dispute  was  a  year  old  and  the  strike 
had  been  on  for  100  days.  Then  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  he  proposed  an  emergency  bill — 
and  demanded  its  immediate  enactment 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  acted  with  dispatch.  It  re- 
ported favorably  an  emergency  bill  last 
night.  Now  the  parties  have  resolved 
their  differences,  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Longshoremen  and  arbitration  of 
certain  unresolved  noneconomic  issues.  I 
still  support  the  emergency  legislation, 
not  because  I  believe  that  all  regional 
disputes  should  be  terminated  by  emer- 
gency legislation.  I  support  it  because  we 
cannot  risk  the  settlement  coming  apart 
if  we  fail  to  act.  We  cannot  take  that 
risk  at  a  time  when  our  balance  of  trade 
and  general  eccxiomlc  soundness  are  suf- 
fering from  policies  of  neglect  and  in- 
eptitude. We  cannot  afford  the  further 
loss  of  foreign  markets  by  a  continuation 
of  the  strike.  At  a  time  when  5.7  million 
Americans  are  out  of  work — the  most 
since  1963 — we  cannot  afford  a  strike 
which  could  put  thousands  of  innocent 
people  out  of  work. 

By  the  same  token,  my  support  for  this 
ad  hoc  bill — and  my  opposition  to  the 
Packwood  amendment — do  not  mean 
that  I  prefer  the  ad  hoc  approach  to 
permanent  legislation.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  convinced  that  lengthy  and  de- 
structive transportation  strikes  are  not 
in  labor's  interest  or  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  enact  permanent  legislation  in 
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this  session  of  Congress.  The  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  thsuiks  to  the 
efforts  of  Chairman  Williams,  has  al- 
ready conducted  9  days  of  hearings  aa  the 
numerous  proposals  for  permanent  leg- 
islation, but  many  interested  parties  have 
yet  to  be  heard  from.  The  Senate  does 
not  now  have  the  comprehensive  hearing 
record  on  which  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment or  other  permanent  legislation 
should  be  based.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  publicly  acknowledged  the  need  for 
fiu-ther  study  before  enacting  permanent 
legislation.  What  is  more,  adoption  of  the 
Packwood  amendment  now  would  mean 
no  legislaticm  whatsoever,  ad  hoc  or  per- 
manent, because  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives v/ould  refuse  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  likes  to  pass 
bills  dealing  with  specific  labor  disputes. 
I  submit  that  we  do  not  have  to  find  our- 
selves in  this  situation  again — if  only  we 
continue  and  redouble  our  efforts  to 
formulate  a  general  trtmsportation  strike 
bill  which  protects  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  labor,  management  and  the  Amer- 
ican public.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  intends 
to  continue  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  fui-ther  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  wtis  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill,  but 
first  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


THE  SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  sis 
the  Senate  knows,  it  has  a  very  heavy 
schedule  confronting  it.  We  have  almost 
completed  a  month  of  labor,  and  have 
produced  nothing — ^not  even  a  mouse.  It 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  vote  soon  on  the  amendments  to  the 
EEOC  bUl,  which  is  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, laid  aside  temporarily.  It  is  my  in- 
formation that  it  will  be  possible  next 
week,  hopefully,  to  vote  on  certain 
amendments,  which  will  at  least  get  us 
over  the  hump  as  far  as  that  bill  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  make  a  personal  plea  to  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  not  ask  the  lead- 
ership to  delay  on  any  aspect  of  this  or 
any  other  legislation  this  year. 

We.  have  the  higher  education  bill, 
which  is  going  to  take  some  time,  because 
civil  rights  are  involved  in  that  bill  also. 

We  have  the  women's  equal  rights 
amendment,  which  I  support  fully  with- 
out change,  but  there  are  going  to  be  ar- 
guments on  that. 

We  have  the  voter's  registration  bill, 
which  is  a  contentious  piece  of  legislation 
and  will  take  some  time. 

There  is  H.R.  1,  which  is  coming  out  in 
some  form,  but  no  matter  what  the  form 
is,  it  is  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  argimient. 


There  are  other  bills,  which  I  cannot 
recall  at  the  moment,  but  this  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  type  of  schedule  which  con- 
fronts us. 

Almost  a  month  on  the  pending  bill, 
and  no  progress.  So  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  face  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties; that  each  Senator  would  act  with 
maturity,  so  that  we  can  do  the  job  which 
the  people  are  paying  us  to  do. 

None  of  us  was  drafted  for  this  job. 
Every  single  Member  of  this  body  sought 
this  position,  and  with  the  position  goes 
a  duty,  a  responsibility,  which  means  not 
only  facing  up  to  the  schedule  in  this 
year  with  conventions  and  elections,  but 
also  facing  up  to  attendance  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  The  record  of  this  body 
over  the  past  month  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
abominable. 

So  I  hope  that  this  statement  which 
I  have  made  today  will  be  taken  to  heart. 
I  do  not  make  it  Ughtly,  but  I  make  it, 
I  hope,  on  the  part  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship, to  every  Member,  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  people. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  be 
no  sufferance,  no  exceptions  made  as  far 
as  any  Senator  is  concerned  regarding 
votes  or  a  date  certain  on  legislation  or 
on  amendments,  and  when  I  say  that 
applies  to  all  Senators,  it  applies  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  as  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  excused 
from  attendance  in  the  Seiate  on  Mon- 
day next  because  of  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  If  there  are 
votes  on  that  day,  I  shall  have  no  re- 
grets, because  the  Senate's  business 
comes  ahead  of  the  wishes  or  the  whims 
of  any  individual  Member. 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  Mr.  SCOTT  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania;  then  I  shall 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  experiencing  some  difficulties  here, 
some  bipartisan  difficulties,  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  really  tried  valiantly  to 
bring  about  some  form  of  understanding, 
some  congruence  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  certain  amendments.  We  have  un- 
successfully tried  to  invoke  cloture  twice 
on  this  bill,  and  we  shall  try  again,  per- 
haps for  next  Tuesday  if  I  correctly  im- 
derstand  the  managers  of  the  bill.  We 
do  have  situations  where  some  Senators 
prefer  one  day  and  some  another.  I  have 
tried,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  ac- 
commodate those  concerns  in  view  of  the 
two-track  system. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  those 
Senators  who  are  directly  concerned  in 
certain  amendments  now  being  discussed 
would  do  their  best  to  see  whether  we 
could  come  to  some  sort  of  agreement  at 
least  as  to  voting  them  up  or  do^^'n, 
whether  we  can  agree  on  compromise 
language  or  not,  either  today  or  tomor- 
row, because  otherwise  we  will  carry 
them  over  until  Monday. 

Of  course,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  correct,  that  all  of  us  are  absent 
at  some  time  or  another  for  very  neces- 
sary reasons,  and  very  often  on  official 


business,  and  we  certainly  imderstand 
that.  I  have  been  absent  for  2  *  i  days  my- 
self, and  it  is  remarkable  how  the  votes 
roll  up  and,  in  those  2>i  days  alone,  one 
can  miss  so  msmy. 

So  I  am  pleading  a  collective  cause 
here.  The  majority  leader  is  understand- 
ably wroth,  bearing  in  mind  who  is  in 
the  chair  at  the  moment  «Mr.  Roth), 
because  Senators  are  fleeing  from  the 
Chamber.  There  is  good  reason  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  sort  of 
got  a  flea  in  his  ear  about  this  matter. 

I  do  hope  we  can  work  this  out.  I  do 
think  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  filibuster 
on  every  bill  that  comes  up  this  year,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  to  the  convention, 
which  might  be  the  better  without  us, 
including  the  candidates.  But  we  ought 
to  try.  We  ought  to  allow  our  senatorial 
Presidents  or  presidential  Senators  wav- 
ing room  for  rhetoric  outside  of  the 
Chamber,  and  diminish  it  in  the  Cham- 
ber; and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  get 
our  work  done. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  Senators  here,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  why  I  make  the  plea 
that  those  who  are  considering  amend- 
ments see  what  they  can  do,  today  or 
tomorrow,  and  see  if  we  can  work  some- 
thing out. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  to  the  majority  leader  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  and  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  EEOC  bUl  which  would  strike  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  reducing  the 
coverage  below  the  present  number  of  25 
employees,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  vote  on  that  amendment  as  soon 
as  the  pending  business  is  disposed  of 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  did  agree  to  a  vote  on  his 
amendment  at  4  o'clock  on  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  request  was  made,  a  dif- 
ficulty arose,  and  the  request  was  viti- 
ated; and  now  I  understand  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  there  is  an  amendment 
that  may  be  offered  to  the  distinguished 
Senator's  amendment,  possibly  next 
week  sometime,  the  earlier  the  better. 
If  we  could  do  it  tomorrow,  that  would 
be  best  of  all. 

So  I  do  not  fault  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  this 
particular  amendment,  nor  do  I  pick  out 
any  Senator  to  blame,  because  it  is  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  which  Is  to  blame. 

One  thing  that  all  of  us  will  have  to 
recognize  and  recall  is  that  we  are  the 
servants  of  the  Senate,  and  even  though 
each  Senator  has  a  great  deal  of  power, 
that  power  should  not  be  used  to  thwart 
the  win  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  I— 
he  will  speak  for  himself,  but  I  think 
I  know  his  views  on  the  matter — are  quite 
prepared  to  see  the  EEOC  bill  through  to 
a  conclusion.  We  shall  today  file  an 
amendment  dealing  with  the  principal 
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argument  respecting  the  bill,  to  wit,  the 
cease-and-desist  power,  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  views  of  those  who  find  prob- 
lems with  the  cease-and-desist  ap- 
proach. We  are  prepared  to  deal  with 
that  amendment  quite  promptly. 

As  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  about  the  25  em- 
ployees, if  the  majority  leader  wishes  to 
keep  the  Senate  in  session  thus  evening, 
we  have  a  pretty  good  attendance,  and 
we  would  be  prepared  to  offer  our  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  and  have  it 
voted  on  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  sounds  good. 
We  do  have  a  good  attendance  today. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  not  consulted  with 
Senator  Williams,  but  I  am  trying,  for 
myself,  =to  respond  to  the  Senator's 
views. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  amendment 
printed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  it  is  so  simple  it 
would  give  no  trouble.  In  fact,  I  can  state 
what  it  is.  Let  me  briefly  state  what  both 
of  these  amendments  would  do. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
which  I  refer  would  reduce  the  coverage 
to  15  rather  than  eight.  That  is  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  views  of  certain  of  our 
Members,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  for  example,  who 
feel  strongly  on  tliis  subject. 

The  other  amendment  which  Senator 
Williams  and  I  have  prepared  and  will 
file  today  would  preserve  in  the  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  conduct  hearings 
and  to  certify  the  record  together  with 
its  recommendations  to  the  court,  but 
only  the  court  will  be  able  to  enter  a 
decree.  It  was  the  feeling  on  our  part 
that  we  are  dealing  with  substance,  not 
form,  and  if  Senators  have  deep  feel- 
ings— as  the  close  votes  have  indicated — 
about  cease-and-desist  orders  being 
issued  by  the  Commission,  we  are  trying 
to  walk  the  extra  mile  ourselves. 

These  are  two  things  which  Senator 
Williams  and  I  have  agreed  on,  and  as  I 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK)  wishes  to  resubmit  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter 
of  the  two  propositions  I  have  referred 
to,  so  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  we  can 
do  that  this  week.  But  certainly  as  to 
the  number  of  employees  involved,  we 
can  move,  and  if  Senator  Williams  is 
willing,  we  are  prepared. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  good  news,  better  than  I  anticipated. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  agree  to  a 
time  limitation.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  amendments  is  the  num- 
ber 25,  which  is  the  present  figure,  and 
the  number  15,  compared  to  the  bill 
which  was  reported  out,  which  contained 
the  number  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  this  time  that 
when  the  Javits- Williams  amendment  is 
laid  before  the  Senate,  decreasing  the 
number  to  15  from  the  present  25,  upping 
the  number  to  15  from  the  amendment 
now  pending,  which  is  eight,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 


ager of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  at 
this  time  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next,  on  the  amendment 
which  approximates  somewhat  the  Dom- 
inick  amendment — the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams) — there  be  a  time  limitation, 
and  that  the  vote  occur  at  3  o'clock  on 
Monday  afternoon  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  believe  the 
majority  leader  provided  for  the  contin- 
gency of  what  would  happen  with  re- 
spect to  a  vote  on  the  Ervin  amend- 
ment  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  joint  resolution  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  made  provision 
for  the  contingency  of  the  vote  on  the 
Ervin  amendment,  whether  amended  or 
not  by  the  Javits  amendment.  The  time 
was  on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
called  my  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
with  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  to 
have  the  vote  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  15. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest,  respectfully,  because  I  feel  deeply 
embarrassed — I  did  not  consult  anybody 
about  the  question  of  time  on  this  rather 
major  proposition.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  press  that  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  not  press  it. 
But  the  Senate  is  here  in  force;  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  here  in  force  tomorrow.  We 
will  come  in  fairly  early.  The  Senate  will 
be  on  notice  that  there  will  be  votes  to- 
morrow, and  Senators  should  be  prepared 
for  votes  on  Monday  next  if.  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  the  minority  lead- 
er, such  an  accommodation  is  reached. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  a  correc- 
tion? Amendments  have  been  mentioned 
for  me.  They  will  be  offered  by  Senator 
Williams  with  me,  I  hope. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  lest  I  be  put  in  an  un- 
tenable position,  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  can  vote  on  my  amendment 


this  afternoon.  I  do  not  care.  But  I  was 
told  that  I  should  not  go  this  way  and 
that  the  only  thing  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  to  try  to  say  we  wanted  to  vote 
on  ours  as  soon  as  we  could.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  can  set  a  time  limita- 
tion this  afternoon  and  vote  on  it  this 
afternoon,  up  or  down 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  de  deUght- 
ed.  Would  the  Senator  be  prepared  to 
offer  his  amendment  this  afternoon, 
after  the  Javits  and  Ervin  amendments 
are  disposed  of? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would.  I  would  ac- 
cept a  imanimous-consent  agreement  as 
to  a  time  limitation  and  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  think  we  are  getting  a 
Uttle  ahead  of  ourselves,  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  it. 

The  understanding  I  had  with  Senator 
DoMiNicK  wsis  that  if  we  subniitted  our 
amendment — to  wit,  the  amendment-in- 
chief,  which  I  described — his  amendment 
would  be  a  substitute  for  it;  so  that  the 
first  vote  could  come  on  his  amendment 
and  the  second  on  our  amendment.  If 
that  arrangement  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  and  the  Senator  wishes  to  keep 
the  Senate  in  session  for  the  time  it 
would  take,  which  would  be  8  or  9  o'clock, 
I  have  no  complaints  about  that. 

I  would  like  to  retain,  because  that  is 
what  we  agreed  to  and  that  is  why  we 
are  putting  in  the  amendment  offering 
the  compromise,  the  arrangement  we 
made — that  we  would  introduce  our 
amendment  to  which  the  Dominick 
amendment  would  be  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  get 
together  with  Senator  Dominick.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  to 
see  whether  something  can  be  done  thin 
evening. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  if  not,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  we  not  going  to  be 
in  session  tomorrow?  We  are  going  to  be 
in  session  tomorrow,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  can  we  not  have  a 
unanimous -consent  agreement  to  vote 
tomorrow  sometime  on  the  Javits-Wil- 
liams  amendment,  which  will  have  a  sub- 
stitute by  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  can  they  not 
agree  on  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  them  talk  about 
it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Rather  than  stay  here 
imtil  9  o'clock,  we  could  vote  on  it  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  will  not  have  to  stay 
here  until  9  o'clock.  The  majority  leader 
has  suggested  that  we  get  together,  and 
we  will  do  that. 


THE  DOCK  STRIKE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  197)  to  provide  a  procedure  for  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific 
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coast  between  certain  shippers  and  asso- 
ciated employers  and  certain  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnuson)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  note 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
absent  on  ofKcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  79, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bog^s 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

B.vrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 


Harris 


(No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS— 79 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Pong 

FtUbrlght 

Gambfell 

Oolrtwater 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatneld 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCIellan 

McGovern 

McTntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

NATS— 3 

Proxmlre 


Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams 

Young 


Jackson 

Muskie 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

McQee 

Tower 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Mundt 

Welcker 


PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  BECORDEEX— 1 
Bayh,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO — 17 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bellmon 
Cannon 
Hartke 
Humphrey 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197) 
was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The   joint   resolution,    with  Its   pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  197 

Whereas  there  Is  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers (or  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  represented  In  collective  bar- 
gaining conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship 
companies  operating  ships  or  employed  as 
agents  for  ships  engaged  In  service  from  or 
to  Pacific  coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the 
United  States.  (2)  contracting  stevedores, 
(3)  contracting  marine  carpenters,  (4)  light- 
erage operators,  or  (5)  other  employers  en- 
gaged In  related  or  associated  pier  activities 
for  ships  engaged  In  service  from  or  to 
Pacific  coast  or  HawaUan  ports  of  the  United 
States  (hereafter  called  employers) ,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  employees  of  such  employers 
represented  by  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  in 
this  dispute  granted  by  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia, In  United  States  against  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-17-1935  WTS, 
October  6,  1971.  expired  on  December  26. 
1971,  pursuant  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
176-178);  and 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  In  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been 
reached  despite  Intensive  mediation  efforts 
and  transportation  services  essential  to  the 
national  Interest  are  not  being  maintained; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  vlUl  to  the  national  Interest 
that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  essential  to  continuity  of 
essential  transportation  services  affected  by 
thl.<i  dispute:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  an  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  be  established  herein  to 
hear  and  settle  all  Issues  In  this  dispute, 
and  to  Issue  a  determination  which  shaU 
be  deemed  a  final  and  binding  resolution, 
understanding,  and  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  super- 
sede to  the  extent  Inconsistent  therewith  all 
other  agreements  or  understandings  between 
the  parties:  Provided,  That  proceedings  un- 
der this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  terminated 
Immediately  upon  certification.  In  writing, 
by  the  parties  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  they  have  reach^  complete  agreement 
on  the  disposition  of  all  the  Issues.  The  de- 
termination of  the  arbitration  board  shall 
be  effective  for  the  period  stated  therein, 
which  may  not  be  less  than  eighteen  months. 
During  such  period,  there  shall  be  no  resort 
to  strike  or  lockout  as  between  the  parties. 

(b)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution  until  the  arbitration  board 
makes  Its  determination,  there  shall  be  no 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout  as  between  the 
parties,  and  no  change,  except  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  In  the  terms  and  conditions 


of  employment  as  prescribed  In  the  court 
order  In  United  States  against  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al..  docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WTS 
October  6,   1971. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  term  "parties  "  means  (1)  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
man's Union  and  (2)  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association,  and  all  employers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  association. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  an  arbitra- 
tion board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  which  shall  be  constituted  in  the 
following  manner: 

( 1 )  Within  three  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  both  parties  to  the 
dispute,  by  agreement,  may  designate  one 
Individual  to  perform  the  functions  and  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  the  board. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  parties  do  not 
agree  upon  an  Individual  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section,  each  party  shaU  within 
three  days  immediately  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three-day  jjericd  under  paragraph 
(1),  designate  an  Individual  to  serve  on  the 
board.  The  two  members  of  the  board  so  des- 
ignated shall  select,  within  three  days  after 
their  appointment,  a  third  Individual  to  be  a 
member  and  act  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
In  the  event  that  the  two  members  of  the 
board  designated  by  the  parties  cannot  agree 
on  the  aeleotlon  of  the  third  member  as 
chairman  under  this  paragraph,  within  three 
days  after  their  appointment,  the  third  mem- 
ber who  shall  be  the  chairman  shall  be 
selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  either  party  does  not 
designate  a  member  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  then  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California  shall  designate  one  In- 
dividual to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  board. 

(b)  The  board  shall  make  aU  necessary 
rules  for  conducting  its  hearings  and  giving 
to  the  parties  and  all  other  persons  it  de- 
termines may  be  directly  affected  by  the 
board's  determination  notice  and  a  full  and 
fair  hearing,  which  shall  Include  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case  In  person,  by 
counsel,  or  by  other  representative  as  they 
may  select. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  board.  It  shall  have  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 
(relating  to  the  attendance  and  examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  49,  60). 

(d)  The  board  shall  begin  Its  hearings  no 
more  than  fifteen  days  after  enactment.  The 
board  shall  make  Its  determination  no  later 
than  forty  days  after  enactment. 

(e)  In  Its  determination  the  board  shall 
resolve  all  the  issues  In  the  dispute. 

(f )  The  board's  determination  shall  be  ret- 
roactive to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution.  The  boaid  may  make  such  further 
provisions  for  retroactivity  to  a  date  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  if  any.  as 
It  finds  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  this  resolution. 

(g)  The  board  shall  make  Its  determination 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1971.  and  such  determi- 
nation shll  be  final  and  binding  In  every 
respect,  subject  only  to  review  as  provided 
In  section  2(1). 

(h)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  board,  or  as  to  the  terms 
of  all  the  detaUed  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any 
party  may  within  the  effective  period  of  tlTe 
determination  apply  to  the  board  for  clari- 
fication of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the 
board  shall   reconvene   and   shall   promptly 
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Issue  a  further  determination,  with  respect 
to  the  matters  raised  by  any  application 
for  clarification.  Such  further  determina- 
tion may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be 
made  with  or  without  a  further  bearing,  and 
shall  be  final  and  binding  In  every  respect, 
subject  only  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2(1). 

(1)  Any  party,  as  defined  In  section  1, 
aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the  board 
may,  within  fifteen  days  after  Its  Issuance, 
obtain  review  of  the  determination  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals may  be  reviewed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
by  writ  of  certiorari  or  upon  certification  as 
provided  for  in  section  1254  (1)  and  (3). 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
shall  not,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  op- 
erate as  a  stay  of  the  determination  of  the 
board.  A  determination  of  the  board  shall  l>e 
conclusive  unless  found  to  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

(J)  Members  of  the  board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $250  per  day  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  board  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  section,  including  travel- 
time,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.8.C.  6703),  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  In- 
termittently and  receiving  compensation  on 
a   per   diem   when  actually  employed   basis. 

(k)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act,  the  board  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  aUow  them  whUe  away  from  their  home 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed.  The  board  is  also  au- 
thorized to  employ  such  support  services  as 
are  necessary  for  its  operation. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  main- 
tain any  civil  action  nsccssary  to  obtain 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

(b)  Any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  concerted 
activity  In  violation  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000.  Each  calendar  day  in  which  such  a 
violation  occurs  shall  be  considered  a  sepa- 
rate violation. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  .ioint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presdent.  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  after  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAviTS)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willmms), 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  vote  was 
then  to  occiw  on  the  Ervin  amendment. 
I  now  understand  that  objection  was 
made.  If  so,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
record  cleared  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  not  mine,  nor 
do  I  think  it  was  the  Senates  under- 
standing, nor  do  I  think  it  weis  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senators  who  have 
an  amendment  pending  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  obtained 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  was  that  the  vote  would  occur  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  after  debate  of  30  minutes  to 
a  side.  I  am  willing  to  limit  the  debate  to 
5  minutes  to  a  side  and  then  immediately 
proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  30  minutes 
on  the  Javlts  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Csuro- 
lina  £uid  the  Senator  from  Alabama;  and 
I  understood  that  after  that  was  disposed 
of,  the  vote  would  occur  immediately 
without  any  further  debate  on  the  Ervin 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing. 

CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE  ON  FOREIGN 
AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  for  1  minute,  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNo  as  a  conferee  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTIONS  IN  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  197 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  cleri- 
cal and  technical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Joint  resolution  Just 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  RELATING  TO  RECON- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  ALASKA 
HIGHWAY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 


United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
pansring  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

To  tfye  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
Report  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Canada  concerning  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
between  Dawson  Creek,  Canada,  and  the 
Alaska  border.  Pursuant  to  Section  119 
of  Public  Law  91-405,  these  negotiations 
were  held  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1971  between  representatives  of  our 
Departments  of  State  and  Transporta- 
tion and  oflQcials  of  the  respective  Cana- 
dian Ministries. 

Based  upon  these  discussions,  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  State 
have  concluded,  and  I  have  agreed,  that 
a  U.S.  offer  to  Canada  to  undertake  this 
project  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  would  not 
be  justified  at  this  time.  Our  negotiations 
closed  with  an  understanding  that  this 
would  be  the  United  States  position.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  also  indicated 
that  it  does  not  wish  to  undertake  such 
a  project  with  its  own  resources. 

Underlying  these  conclusions  are  the 
facts  that  alternative  transportation 
routes  are  now  being  developed,  espe- 
cially in  British  Columbia,  and  that 
anticipated  traffic  volume  on  the  Alaskan 
Highway  should  not  be  sufficiently  heavy 
to  warrant  reconstruction  and  paving. 
The  enclosed  Report,  submitted  in  re- 
sponse to  Section  119(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-605), 
spells  out  these  findings  in  greater  detail. 

As  a  result  of  these  conclusions,  no 
further  action  seems  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  biUs  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  959.  An  act  to  designate  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Tonto  National 
Forests,  in  the  State  of  Arizona; 

S.  1838.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agricultiiral  commodities; 

S.  2672.    An    act    to    permanently    exempt 
potatoes    for    processing    from    marketing  . 
orders; 

HJl.  7987.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

S.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sub- 
sequently signed  the  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  No.  813  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  1,  In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed 
to  be  Inserted,  Insert  "fifteen". 

Strike  out  line  six  and  insert  the  following 
on  page  33,  strike  out  lines  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "(4)  In  Subsec- 
tion (e)  strike  out  between  "(A)"  and  "and 
such  labor  organization",  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-five  or  more  during  the  first 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Enforcement  Act 
of  1971,  or  (B)   fifteen  or  more  thereafter,". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendments  that  have  been  offered 
speak  for  themselves.  The  bill  would  re- 
duce the  coverage  of  employers  to  those 
with  8  employees  and  of  unions  to  those 
with  8  members.  This  would  advance  it 
to  15. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  obviously  our  effort  to 
meet  deeply  held  views  of  Senators  who 
are  for  this  legislation  who  have  concern 
about  Individual  details.  So,  In  order  to 
endeavor  to  meet  their  views  and  after 
consultation  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  others  interested  in 
the  legislation,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  I  concluded 
that  the  way  to  contribute  to  trying  to 
get  a  law  instead  of  a  debate  is  to  make 
this  demonstration  of  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done.  We  have  done  it.  We 
hope  very  much  that  the  Secretary  will 
approve  of  it. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  substitute  for  the 
AUen-Ervin  amendment  and  support  the 
Allen-Ervln  cmiendment. 

If  we  reduce  the  coverage  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  essential  to  coverage 
below  25,  we  are  going  to  interfere  with 
the  success  of  virtually  every  small  busi- 
nessman in  the  United  States,  because 
when  we  get  below  the  coverage  of  25,  we 
run  into  the  situation  where  most  of  the 
employment  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
friends  of  the  employers.  The  business- 
man wants  members  of  his  own  church. 
He  wants  members  of  his  own  race.  He 
wants  people  of  the  same  national  origin. 
We  are  fast  becoming  the  most  law- 
ridden  nation  on  earth.  When  we  reduce 
the  number  below  25,  we  are  taking  away 
some  of  the  most  cherished  liberties  of 
Americans. 

There  are  the  most  intimate  relations 
between  the  small  businessmen  and  vari- 
ous of  his  employees.  We  are  entitled  to 
let  the  man  invest  his  capital,  his  skills, 
and  his  talents  in  a  business  Instead  of 
having  the  Ooverrunent  tell  him  whom 
he  shall  hire,  whom  he  shall  promote, 
and  whom  he  shall  discharge  in  order 
to  make  his  business  a  success. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  most 
discriminatory  organization  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  EEOC.  They  employ  people  of 
the  minority  races,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  minority  races.  They  will  not  employ 
people  of  the  majority  race  or  of  the 
other  minority  races. 

If  we  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  worst 
discrimination  in  America,  let  us  go  into 
the  offices  of  the  EEOC  and  look  and  see 
how  they  practice  discrimination. 

Let  us  leave  some  freedom  for  the 
American  people.  Let  us  let  the  people 
put  their  talents  and  their  resources  in 
small  business  and  determine  for  them- 
selves whom  they  shall  hire  to  make  their 
business  a  success  instead  of  a  failure. 

I  say  that  if  we  reduce  the  coverage 
below  25.  the  result  is  going  to  be  one  of 
two  things.  Either  we  are  not  going  to 
have  enforcement  of  this  law  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  employees  on  the  part 
of  this  discriminatory  agency  or  they 
will  have  to  Increase  their  employees  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  will  have  a  multi- 
tude of  people  going  abroad  in  this  land 
like  oak  locusts  to  eat  up  the  sustenance 
of  our  people. 

I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  Senate  reject 
the  substitute  and  then  proceed  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  which  would  leave  the 
coverage  where  it  now  is.  at  25. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  shielded  back. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 


is  on  agreeing  to  the  Williams'  amend- 
ment to  the  Ervin  amendment  (No.  813) . 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtncpHREY), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnxtson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
net)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senators  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  frwn  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[No.  39  Leg.] 
TEAS— 56 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Harris 

Pell 

Beau 

Hart 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Roth 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Case 

Matblas 

Smith 

Chiles 

McOovem 

Spong 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Cook 

MlUer 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mondale 

Symington 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Taft 

Dole 

Moss 

Welcker 

Domlnick 

Nelson 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Young 

Pong 

Pastore 

NAYS— 26 

Allen 

Ellender 

Hruska 

Baker 

Ervin 

Jordan,  N.C 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Long 

Brock 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Buckley 

Gambrell 

Sparkmau 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

StennU 

Cooper 

Gurney 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

HoUlngs 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Allott 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Jackson 

MiiRkie 

Bellmon 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Magnunon 

Stevens 

Oriflln 

McOee 

Tower 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Williams'  amendments  to  Mr. 
Ervin's  amendment  (No.  813)  were 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  .  On  this  question,  by  previ- 
ous order,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  please  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <  Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  fiu1,her  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey'  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stev- 
ens) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


[No.  40  Leg.) 

TEAS— 81 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Allen 

Ervln 

Moss 

Baker 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Pong 

Packwood 

Beall 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Oambrell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Bible 

Gravel 

Percy 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Buckley 

Hatfleld 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Rollings 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Smith 

Case 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Spong 

Church 

Jordan.  NO. 

Stafford 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Long 

Stevenson 

CottMi 
Cmmon 

Mansfield 
Mathtas 

Symington 
Tart 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

MlUer 

WUUams 

Eastland 

Mondale 

NAYS— 1 
Harris 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 
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AUott 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Griffin 

McGee 

Tower 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  to  correct  an  error  which  was 
found  by  the  assistant  legislative  clerk, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted,  follow- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  myself, 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ERvm),  No.  813,  that  the  material  in 
line  7  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  wlU  caU  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  specifically, 
and  if  there  is  any  problem,  I  will,  of 
course,  xmdo  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Bayh  made  at  this 
point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  3148  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


ORDER  FOR  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  TO  BE  READ  ON 
FEBRUARY  21,  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Washington 
Farewell  Address  be  read  on  February  21, 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  and  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  Senate  on  January  24,  1901,  as  mod- 
ified, the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  designates  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  to  read  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  on  February  21, 
1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

AMZNDMENT  NO.  877 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
an  amendment  and  making  it  the  pend- 
ing question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  at  this  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  glaring  defects  of  S.  2515  is  that 
it  permits  a  multiplicity  of  actions  to  be 
instituted  against  a  respondent  before  a 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  forums 
for  the  same  alleged  offense.  A  little  later 
in  my  remarks  I  shall  give  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  the  unfairness  and  the  burdens 
and  harassment  involved  in  this  regard. 

In  addition  to  the  unfairness,  burden, 
and  expense  visited  upon  a  respondent, 
there  is  the  factor  that  such  a  multi- 
plicity will  have  the  inevitable  and  im- 
fortunate  effect  of  tending  to  inhibit  re- 
spondent from  entering  into  any  volun- 
tary settlement  or  conciliation  agree- 
ment. This  is  so  because  any  such  volun- 
tary agreement  or  conciliation  will  not 
eliminate  the  potential  liability  in  actions 
brought  in  any  of  the  other  available 
forums. 

To  correct  the  defect  described  the 
amendment  which  I  have  introduced  on 
this  subject  would  provide  that  with  cer- 
tain named  exceptions,  a  charge  filed 
with  the  Commission  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive remedy  of  any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  an  imlawful  employment 
practice. 

The  amendment  would  have  the  tend- 
ency also  to  remove  the  possibility  that 
an  individual  can  utilize  the  potential  for 
litigating  two  or  more  of  the  multiple  ac- 
tions as  to  a  single  alleged  offense  now 
available  under  the  bill  as  written,  but 
based  upon  nonmeritorious  claims,  with 
a  view  of  "blackmailing"  the  respondent 
into  settlements. 

MULT1PLIC1TT    OF   SEPARATE   ACTIONS   INVOLVING 
THE    SAME    ALLEGED    OFFENSE 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  illus- 
trate the  severe  inequity  perpetuated  by 
S.  2515  in  this  regard  is  to  provide  a 
t.vpical  example  of  a  single  incident  of 
alleged  employment  discrimination  which 
could  result  in  the  virtual  bankruptcy  of 
a  small  employer  or  labor  organization 
required  to  defend  itself  before  a  multi- 
plicity of  forums. 

Assume  a  situation  where,  for  example, 
a  black  female  employee  is  denied  a  pay 
raise  and/or  a  promotion  to  a  better  posi- 
tion which  she  believes  has  resulted  from 
her  employer's  bias  against  blacks  and/ 
or  females.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  her 
job  is  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  After  going  to  her  union  and 
presenting  her  evidence,  the  union  flies 
a  grievance  on  her  behalf,  but  after  In- 
vestigating her  claim,  the  union  refuses 
to  insist  on  arbitration  imder  the  union 
contract  because  of  its  belief  that  the 
company's  action  was  justified  and  not 
based  upon  unlawful  considerations.  Un- 
der S.  2515  as  presently  written,  the  em- 
ployee could  institute  the  following  pro- 
ceedings against  the  employer  and  her 
union: 

First,  she  could  file  a  charge  against 
her  employer  and  union  with  the  State 
fair  emplojrment  practices  agency  where 
her  employer  and  union  do  business. 
Since  most  of  these  agencies  possess  sub- 
pena  powers,  the  respondent's  books  and 
records  will  probably  be  subpenaed  and 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  produce  evi- 
dence concerning  the  emplosmaent  ac- 
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tions  taken  with  respect  to  the  allega- 
tions of  her  charge.  In  the  meantime, 
she  could  also  file  an  identical  charge 
with  the  Commission  which,  imder  S. 
2515.  would  only  be  required  to  withhold 
investigation  of  her  charge  for  a  period 
of  60  days  from  the  date  the  charge  was 
filed  with  the  State  agency.  Once  this 
60-day  period  elapsed,  the  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  commence  its  own 
investigation  and.  like  the  State  agency 
could  also  demand  the  production  of  rec- 
ords and  evidence  from  the  company  and 
union  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
charge  had  merit.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
State  subsequently  dismissed  the  charge 
or  even  settled  it,  this  would  not  preclude 
the  Commission  from  accepting  the 
State's  findings  or  conclusions;  but  the 
Commission  could,  instead,  issue  its  own 
complaint  against  either  or  both  of  the 
respondents. 

Second.  In  the  event  the  Commission 
dismisses  her  charge,  she  could  still  in- 
stitute a  suit  under  title  Vn  alleging  that 
her  rights  under  Utle  Vn  had  been  vio- 
lated. She  could  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  event  that  the  Commission  failed  to 
issue  its  own  complaint  within  180  days 
after  filing  her  charge  with  the  Commis- 
sion. She  could  also  institute  suit  even 
If  the  respondent  has  entered  into  a  set- 
tlement agreement  which  is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission  since,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2515.  the  aggrieved  party 
can  veto  any  such  settlement  by  simply 
refusing  to  become  a  signator  to  it 

Third.  While  at  the  same  time  pursu- 
ing her  charge  before  the  State  commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Commission  and/or 
Federal  court  under  title  VH.  she  could 
additionally  file  a  charge  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Under  re- 
cent Board  and  court  rulings,  the  Board 
would  not  only  have  jurisdiction  to  in- 
vestigate a  claim  based  upon  the  union's 
refusal  to  demand  arbitration— Miranda 
Fuel  Co.,  1962,  51  LRRM  1585— but  would 
K  .K^*!!  jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  the  employer  violated  the  Taf  t- 
HarUey  Act  by  adhering  to  a  "policy  and 
practice  of  invidious  discrimination  on 
account  of  race." 

to  the  event  the  Board  found  merit 
to  her  charge,  it  would  also  issue  a  com- 
plaint and  would  not  be  precluded  from 
doing  so  merely  because  an  Identical 
complaint  was  outstanding  before  the 
Commission— whether  State  or  Federal— 
or  before  a  Federal  court  in  a  title  Vn 
action. 

Fourth.  The  employee  could,  in  addi- 
tion, and  while  the  foregoing  proceeding 
were  pending,  file  a  complaint  in  Federal 
or  state  court  under  section  301  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  based  upon 
the  union's  alleged  breach  of  its  duty  of 
fair  representation  in  the  handling  of 
her  grievance  and  upon  the  employer's 
aueged  contract  breach  in  denying  her  a 
promotion  (Vax:a  v.  Sipes.  U.S.  Sup.  Ct 
1967.  64  LRRM  2369). 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  concurrently  pur- 
smng  each  of  the  foregoing  remedies, 
ine  employee  could  completely  bypass 
both  the  EEOC  and  the  NLRB  and  file  a 
complamt  in  Federal  court  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866 
against  both  the  employer  and  union. 


In  addition,  she  could  also  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Labor  Department 
against  her  employer  in  the  event  she 
believed  she  was  receiving  less  pay  than 
that  being  received  by  male  employees 
performing  comparable  work. 

Sixth.  Concurrently  with  the  forego- 
ing, the  Attorney  General  could  also  be 
pursuing  "a  pattern  and  practice'  inves- 
tigation against  the  employer  and  union 
either  on  its  own  initiative  or  as  a  result 
of  a  referral  from  the  Commission.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  event  the  employer 
is  a  party  to  a  government  contract 
exceeding  $50,000,  the  OFCC  could  be 
conducting  its  own  investigation  on  its 
own  initiative  or.  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  employee,  to  determine 
whether  the  employer  or  union's  action 
violated  their  commitments  under  the 
appropriate  executive  order. 

This  Senator  questions  the  fairness  of 
permitting  liability  to  be  imposed  upon 
a  respondent  in  a  multitude  of  different 
proceedings.  The  fact  that  under  S.  2515 
an  individual  is  permitted  to  institute  a 
multiplicity  of  suits  will  inevitably  in- 
hibit respondents  from  entering  into  any 
voluntary  settlements,  because  any  set- 
tlement effectuated  before  one  forum 
will  not  eliminate  the  potential  liability 
in  actions  brought  before  any  of  the  other 
available  forums. 

It  is  to  correct  the  foregoing  defect  in 
S.  2515  that  my  amendment  thereto  is 
directed.  It  provides  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  actions  first  filed  by  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  in  section  707;  second,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963 ;  or  third,  brought  before 
State  agencies,  a  charge  filed  with  the 
Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  remedy 
of  any  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
by  an  unlawful  employment  practice. 

This  amendment  will  thereby  prevent 
an  individual  from  subjecting  a  respond- 
ent to  the  time-consuming  and  financial 
burdens  incident  to  defending  against 
a  number  of  separate  actions  before  a 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  forums. 
The  amendment  also  removes  the  possi- 
bility that  an  individual  can  utilize  the 
potential  for  litigating  inherent  in  S. 
2515  as  a  means  to  blackmail  respond- 
ents into  monetary  settlements  based 
upon  non-meritorious  claims. 

A  copy  of  the  amendment  accomplish- 
ing this  salutory  objective  is  attached 
hereto,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, No.  877,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  877 
After  subsection  4(e),  of  page  38,  line  6. 
the  following  new  subsection  (f)  is  added; 
subsection  (f )  of  S.  2516  and  all  succeeding 
subsections  are  redesignated  as  appropriate: 
(f)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
through  (e),  (n)  and  (q)  of  this  section, 
section  707  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  256;  42  UJ5.C.  2000e-6) .  as  amended, 
and  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (29  U.S.C.  206 
(d)(1)),  a  charge  filed  hereunder  shall  be 
the  exclusive  remedy  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  by  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  of  an  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  U  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
yield  to  me  briefly,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— having  cleared  this  request  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)— that  time  on  the  pending 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  start  running  to- 
morrow at  the  close  of  morning  busi- 
ness; that  time  on  the  amendment  be 
limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order,  be  limited 
to  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  such  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  but  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  favors  such, 
thai  the  time  in  opposition  to  such 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  be  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  his  designee;  provided  further 
that  a  vote  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  as 
amended,  if  amended,  occur  no  later 
than  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent — if  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  allow  me  to 
proceed  for  another  30  seconds— that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stknnis)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  thereafter 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that  at  the  close 
of  routine  morning  business  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  to- 
night. I  think  it  should  be  stated  that  a 
rollcall  vote  will  occur  tomorrow  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  ANDREWS 
LOCK  AND  DAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  12488. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  12488,  an  act  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Columbia  lock 
and  dam,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
Alabama,  to  the  George  W.  Andrews 
lock  and  dam,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  12488 
is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  3033,  Calendar 


No.  573,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
S.  3033  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
and  this  will  be  the  final  quorum  call  of 
the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caD  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  imfinished  business. 

The  pending  question  will  be  on  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment — No.  877 — of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hoiu^,  with  a  vote  to  occrn*  on  that 
amendment  not  later  than  2  p.m.  That 
vote  will  be  a  roUcall  vote.  There  may  be 
other  votes,  in  the  event  there  are 
amendments  to  the  amendment. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  tmder  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  will  be  recognized  for  not 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  ttiat 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:09  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February  9,  1972, 
at  10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Albert  A.  Goldman,  Isaac  M. 
Wise  Temple,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  this  month  we  recall  with  rever- 
ence the  lives  of  the  great  Presidents  who 
wove  the  character  of  our  people  upon 
the  loom  of  history.  From  them  we  have 
inherited  the  legacy  that  free  men  alone 
can  create  the  good  society.  Today,  when 
the  acids  of  disillusionment  corrode  oiu" 
faith  in  democracy,  when  the  yoimg  de- 
spair, we  pray  for  a  renewal  of  their 
vision  and  exultant  faith.  Help  us  to  re- 
gain that  idealism  which  moved  Ameri- 
ca's races  and  peoples  toward  brother- 
hood, where,  transcending  differences,  we 
can  realize  our  individualities.  Make  us 
whole  as  we  pray  that  tomorrow's  great 
mission  of  peace  will  be  the  giant  step 
for  the  recovery  of  man's  humanity  and 
the  discovery  of  our  oneness.  Amen. 


Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  insist  upon 
the  point  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[RoU  No.  311 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Abbltt 

Forsythe 

Pelly 

Abourezk 

Praser 

Pettis 

Alexander 

Oarmatz 

Poage 

Asbbrook 

Glalmo 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Asplnall 

Olbbona 

Qule 

Badlllo 

Gray 

Runnels 

Bell 

Qrimn 

Ruppe 

Blaggi 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Scheuer 

Blatnlk 

Hawkins 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Stanton, 

Brown.  Ohio 

Helstoskl 

J.  WUllam 

Cabell 

Jannan 

Stanton, 

ChlsboUn 

Koch 

James  V. 

Clark 

Landgrebe 

Steed 

Clawson,  Del 

Lennon 

Stokes 

Cl«7 

Lujan 

Stubblefleld 

Conyers 

Mcculloch 

Vanlk 

Gorman 

Macdonald, 

Whltten 

Davis.  WU. 

Mass. 

Wiggins 

Delluma 

Meeds 

Wright 

Downing 

Melcher 

Dwyer 

O'Konskl 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  until  the  Chair  receives  a 
message  from  the  White  House? 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  GOVERNOR-ELECT  OP  LOUI- 
SIANA. REPRESENTATIVE  EDWIN 
W.  EDWARDS 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  and  myself,  I  am  happy  to 
note  on  the  floor  today  for  the  first  time 
since  his  election  the  new  Governor -elect 
of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana,  our  col- 
league the  Honorable  Edwin  W.  Ed- 
wards. 

His  election  on  last  Tuesday  was  in- 
deed an  historic  event  in  our  State.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  have  ever  been 
elected  Governor  of  Louisiana;  he  is  the 
first  Catholic  Governor  in  almost  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  first  Governor  to  come  from 
south  Louisiana  since  before  World  War 
n.  He  did  not  achieve  the  highest  ofBce 
in  our  State  without  tremendous  deter- 
mination and  several  years  of  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work.  He  faced  two  Demo- 
cratic primaries  and  a  genertd  election, 
all  of  which  were  hard  fought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  brings  to  the  gover- 
norship splendid  qualifications,  among 
them  being  the  years  of  training  in  the 
art  of  government  which  he  obtained  in 
this  great  representative  body. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  Join  in  wishing  for 
him  a  most  successful  administration. 
The  Louisiana  delegation  pledges  to  him 
our  fuU  cooperation. 

[Applause,  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  you  can  always  tell  that  this  is 
an  election  year. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  my  fellow  Louisiana 
colleagues  and  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  me 
during  the  past  year.  I  want  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  having  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  Louisiana  and  hav- 
ing been  elected  Governor,  I  am  abso- 
lutely in  favor  of  revenue  sharing  at 
whatever  level  you  gentlemen  would  like 
to  see  it  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  means 
to  invite  each  of  you,  if  I  may  do  so,  to 
the  inauguration.  You  will  receive  a  for- 
mal invitation.  You  have  been  close,  loyal 
friends  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  we 
invite  you  as  well  as  your  constituents 
to  visit  our  State  and  enjoy  its  hospitality 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
each  of  you  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


OPTIMISTIC  PROSPECTS  FOR 
1972 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  recently  surveyed 
fourth  quarter  profits  of  a  number  of 
major  U.S.  corporations.  This  survey 
showed  that  the  aftertax  profits  of  the 
464  companies  included  in  the  tabula- 
tion rose  25.3  percent  in  fourth  quarter 
1971  over  fourth  quarter  1970.  The  Jour- 
nal's interviews  with  executives  in  many 
industries  revealed  that  these  executives 
exp>ect  continued  profit  improvement  for 
first  quarter  1972  and  during  the  whole 
year. 

More  than  half  of  the  increase  in 
profits  was  due  to  a  strong  performance 
by  General  Motors  Corp.,  during  fourth 
quarter  1971.  Removing  GM  from  the 
Journal  tabulation  of  major  companies, 
the  earnings  of  the  remaining  463  com- 
panies during  fourth  quarter  1971  still 
rose  10.2  percent  from  yearend  1970.  Al- 
though neither  Ford  nor  Chrysler  were 
included  in  the  tabulation  and  although 
neither  has  yet  reported  fourth  quarter 
profits,  both  are  expected  to  show 
sharply  higher  profits  for  fourth  quar- 
ter 1971,  with  the  result  that  the  auto 
industry  is  continuing  a  pattern  of  brisk 
growth.  The  steel  industry  also  showed 
very  strong  profit  growth  during  fourth 
quarter  1971,  when  compared  with  fourth 
quarter  1970.  The  earnings  of  22  steel 
companies  surveyed  by  the  Joxunal 
showed  that  such  earnings  were  up  43.6 
percent  from  fourth  quarter  1970,  which 
was  a  time  of  depressed  industry  profits. 

The  optimism  which  such  strong  busi- 
ness performance  is  generating  among 
industry  executives  is  apparent  from  the 
present  activity  in  television  advertising, 
often  a  barometer  of  business  confidence 
for  the  coming  year.  According  to  siwkes- 
men  for  the  three  principal  networks, 
national  network  advertising  Is  boom- 
ing, after  a  slow  year  during  1971.  Ad- 
vertising time  is  virtually  sold  out  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1972,  and  sales  for 


the  third  quarter  are  brisk.  Such  adver- 
tising growth  Is  a  sure  indication  that 
business  is  becoming  more  and  more  op- 
timistic about  prospects  for  1972. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AWAKENING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-247) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

7*0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Prom  the  very  first,  the  American 
spirit  has  been  one  of  self-reliance  and 
confident  action.  Always  we  have  been 
a  people  to  say  with  Henley  "I  am  the 
master  of  my  fate  .  .  .  the  captain  of  my 
soul" — a  people  sure  that  man  commands 
his  own  destiny.  What  has  dawned  dra- 
matically upon  us  in  recent  years,  though, 
is  a  new  recognition  that  to  a  significant 
extent  man  commands  as  well  the 
very  destiny  of  this  planet  where  he  lives, 
and  the  destiny  of  all  life  upon  it.  We 
have  even  begim  to  see  that  these  desti- 
nies are  not  many  and  separate  at  all — 
that  in  fact  they  are  indivisibly  one. 

This  is  the  environmental  awakening. 
It  marks  a  new  sensitivity  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  and  a  new  maturity  of  Amer- 
ican public  life.  It  is  working  a  revolution 
in  values,  as  commitments  to  responsible 
partnership  with  nature  replaces  cavalier 
assumptions  that  we  can  play  God  with 
our  surroundings  and  survive.  It  is  lead- 
ing to  broad  reforms  in  action,  as  individ- 
uals, corporations,  government,  and  civic 
groups  mobilize  to  conserve  resources, 
to  control  pollution,  to  anticipate  and 
prevent  emerging  environmental  prob- 
lems, to  manage  the  land  more  wisely, 
and  to  preserve  wildness. 

In  messages  to  the  Congress  during 
1970  and  1971  I  proposed  comprehensive 
initiatives  reflecting  the  earliest  and  most 
visible  concerns  of  the  environmental 
awakening.  The  new  cast  of  the  public 
mind  had  to  be  translated  into  new  leg- 
islation. New  insights  had  to  have  new 
governmental  forms  and  processes 
through  which  to  operate.  Broadly-based 
problems — such  as  air  pollution,  water 
pollution  and  pesticide  hazards — had  to 
be  dealt  with  first. 

The  necessary  first  steps  in  each  of 
these  areas  have  now  been  taken,  though 
in  all  of  them  the  work  is  far  from  com- 
pleted. Now,  as  we  press  on  with  that 
work  in  1972,  we  must  also  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  factors  which  imderlie  our 
more  obvious  environmental  problems — 
factors  like  the  use  of  land  and  the  im- 
pact of  incentives  or  disincentives  built 
into  our  economic  system.  We  are  gain- 
ing an  increasingly  sophisticated  under- 
standing of  the  way  economic,  institu- 
tional, and  legal  forces  shape  our  siu*- 
roundlngs  for  good  or  ill;  the  next  step 
is  learning  how  to  turn  such  forces  to 
environmental  benefit. 

Primary  responsibility  for  the  actions 
that  are  needed  to  protect  and  enhance 
our  environment  rests  with  State  and 


local  government,  consumers,  industry, 
and  private  organizations  of  various 
kinds — but  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  leadership.  On  the  first  day 
of  this  decade  I  stated  that  "it  is  literally 
now  or  never"  for  true  quality  of  life  in 
America.  Amid  much  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  it  can  and  will  be  "now,"  we 
must  not  slacken  our  pace  but  accelerate 
it.  Environmental  concern  must  crystal- 
lize into  permanent  patterns  of  thought 
and  action.  What  began  as  environmen- 
tal awakening  must  mature  finally  into 
a  new  and  higher  environmental  way  of 
life.  If  we  flag  in  our  dedication  and  will, 
the  problems  themselves  will  not  go 
away.  Toward  keeping  the  momentum  of 
awareness  and  action,  I  pledge  my  full 
support  and  that  of  this  Administration, 
and  I  iu"gently  solicit  the  continuing 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

TWO    TEARS'    AGENDA — FROM   CONSIDERATION 
TO   ACTION 

In  my  1971  environmental  message, 
just  one  year  ago  today,  I  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  clean  up  the  problems  of  the 
past,  and  to  deal  with  emerging  prob- 
lems before  they  become  critical.  These 
proposals  included: 

Regulation  of  toxic  substances 

Comprehensive  improvement  in  pesti- 
cide control  authority 

Noise  control 

Preservation  of  historic  buildings 

Power  plant  siting 

Regulation  of  environmental  effects  of 
surface  and  underground  mining 

Ocean  dumping  regulation 

More  effective  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion through  a  greatly  expanded  waste 
treatment  grant  program  and  strength- 
ened standard-setting  and  enforcement 
authorities 

A  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 

Substantial  expansion  of  the  wilder- 
ness system 

Expanded  international  cooperation 

To  date,  most  of  the  legislation  on  this 
list  has  been  the  subject  of  congressional 
hearings;  most  of  it  has  attracted  heart- 
ening interest  and  support;  but  none  of 
it  has  yet  received  final  congressional  ac- 
tion. Last  year  was,  quite  properly,  a  year 
of  consideration  of  these  measures  by 
the  Congress.  I  urge,  however,  that  this 
be  a  year  of  action  on  all  of  them,  so  that 
we  can  move  on  from  intention  to  ac- 
complishment in  the  important  needs 
they  address.  Passage  of  these  measures 
and  creation  of  the  unified  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  which  I  also  pro- 
posed in  1971— by  this  92nd  Congress — 
will  be  essential  if  we  are  to  have  an  ade- 
quate base  for  improving  environmental 
quality. 

BITILDING    ON    THE    BASE 

As  that  base  is  being  established,  we 
must  move  ahead  to  build  wisely  and 
rapidly  upon  it.  I  shall  outline  today  a 
plan  for  doing  that,  with  initiatives  and 
actions  in  the  following  aretis: 
— Tightening  pollution  control 

A  Toxic  Wastes  Disposal  Control 

Act 
Legislation    to   control    sediment 
from  construction  activities 
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An  emissions  charge  to  reduce  sul- 
fur oxide  air  pollution 
Clean  energy  research  and  energy 
conservation  measures 
— Making  technology  an  environmen- 
tal ally 

Integrated  pest  management 
Stepped-up  research  on  noise  con- 
trol 
Stepped-up  research  on  air  pollu- 
tion effects  and  measurement 
— Improving  land  use 

Expanding  and  strengthening  of 
the  National  Land  Use  Policy 
Act 
Protection  of  wetlands 
— Protecting  our  natural  heritage 

A  ban  on  use  of  poisons  for  preda- 
\         tor  control  on  public  lands 

A  stronger  law  to  protect  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 

Reserve 
National  Recreation  Areas  around 
New    York    Harbor    and    the 
Grolden  Gate 
Conversion  of  20  additional  Fed- 
eral  properties   to   recreational 
use 
18  new  Wilderness  Areas 
Regulation  of  off-road  vehicles  on 
Federal  lands 
— Expanding  international  cooperation 
on  the  environment 
Establishment  of  a  United  Nations 

Fund  for  the  Environment 
Further  measures  to  control  ma- 
rine pollution 
— Protecting  children  from  lead-based 

paint 
— Enlisting  the  young 

President's  Environmental  Merit 
Awards  Program  for  high 
schools 
Youth  opportunities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Field  Scout 
program. 

TIGHTENING  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

The  legislative  framework  for  dealing 
with  oiu:  major  air  pollution  problems  has 
become  law,  and  I  have  made  compre- 
hensive recommendations  regarding  wa- 
ter pollution  control.  But  several  prob- 
lems remain  to  be  addressed  which  are 
diCBciilt  to  deal  with  under  the  general 
pollution  control  authorities. 

DISPOSAL  OF  TOXIC  WASTES 

Increasingly  strict  air  and  witer  pollu- 
tion control  laws  and  their  more  effective 
enforcement  have  led  to  greater  reliance 
on     land — both     surface     and     under- 
ground— for  disposal  of  waste  products 
from  the  toxic  substances  being  used  in 
ever  greater  volume  and  variety  in  our 
society.  Without  adequate  controls,  such 
waste  disposal  may  cause  contamination 
of  underground  and  surface  waters  lead- 
ing to  direct  health  hazards. 
— 1  propose  a  Toxic  Wastes  Disposal 
Control  Act,  under  which  the  En- 
vironmental      Protection       Agency 
would  establish  Federal  guidelines 
and  requirements  for  State  programs 
to  regulate  disposal  on  or  under  the 
land  of  those  toxic  wastes  which  pose 
a  hazard  to  health.  The  act  would 
provide  for  Federal  enforcement  ac- 
tion if  a  State  should  fail  to  estab- 
lish its  oum  program. 


SEDIMENT   CONTROL 

Sediment,  small  particles  of  soil  which 
enter  the  water,  is  the  most  pervasive 
water  pollution  problem  which  does  not 
come  primarily  from  municipal  or  in- 
dustrial sources.  Heavy  loads  of  sedi- 
ment interfere  with  many  beneficial 
uses  of  water,  such  as  swimming  and 
water  supply,  and  can  change  the  entire 
character  of  an  aquatic  environment. 
Many  of  our  great  waterways  are  af- 
flicted with  this  problem.  In  our  urban 
areas,  a  significant  amount  of  sediment 
comes  from  construction.  However,  if 
proper  construction  practices  are  fol- 
lowed, sediment  nmoff  from  this  source 
can  be  greatly  reduced. 

— /  propose  legislation  calling  upon  the 
States  to  establish,  through  appro- 
priate local  and  regional  agencies, 
regulatory     programs     to     control 
sediment    affecting    water    quality 
from   earth-moving   activities   such 
as  building  and  road  construction. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
together   with   other   Federal   agencies, 
would  develop  Federal  guidelines  for  ap- 
propriate control  measures.  Federal  en- 
forcement would  take  place  in  situations 
where  a  State  failed  to  implement  such 
a  program. 

STTLFim    OXIDES    EMISSIONS    CRAXGB 

In  my  1971  Environmental  Message,  I 
armoimced  plans  to  ask  for  imposition  of 
a  charge  on  sulfur  oxides  emissions,  one 
of  the  air  pollutants  most  damaging  to 
human  health  and  property,  and  vegeta- 
tion. The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
have  now  completed  their  studies  on  this 
measure  and  have  developed  the  details 
of  an  emission  charge  proposal. 

— /  propose  a  charge  on  sulfur  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere  from  combus- 
tion, refining,  smelting,  and  other 
processes. 

This  charge  would  begin  in  1976  and 
apply  in  all  regions  where  the  air  quality 
does  not  meet  national  standards  for 
sixlfur  oxides  during  1975.  The  charge 
would  be  15  cents  per  pound  on  sulfur 
emitted  in  regions  where  the  primary 
standards — which  are  designed  to  be 
protective  of  public  health — have  not 
been  met  within  the  deadline  for 
achievement  prescribed  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  In  regions  where  air  quality  met  the 
primary  standard  but  exceeded  the  sec- 
ondary national  standard — designed  to 
protect  property,  vegetation,  and  aes- 
thetic values — a  charge  of  $.10  per  poimd 
of  sulfur  emitted  would  apply.  Areas 
which  reduce  emissions  sufficiently  to 
meet  both  primary  and  secondary  air 
quality  standards  would  be  exempt  from 
the  emission  charge. 

This  charge  is  an  application  of  the 
principle  that  the  costs  of  pollution 
should  be  included  in  the  price  of  the 
product.  Combined  with  our  existing 
regulatory  authority,  it  would  constitute 
a  strong  economic  incentive  to  achieve 
the  sulfur  oxides  standards  necessary  to 
protect  health,  and  then  further  to  re- 
duce emissions  to  levels  which  protect 
welfare  and  aesthetics. 

CLEAN  ENZBGT  GENEHATION  AND  CONSERVATION 

Ours  is  an  an  energy-based  economy, 
and  energy  resources  are  the  basis  for  fu- 


ture economic  progress.  Yet  the  con- 
sumption of  energy-producing  fuels  con- 
tributes to  many  of  our  most  serious 
pollution  problems.  In  order  to  have  both 
environmental  quality  and  an  improving 
standard  of  living,  we  will  need  to  de- 
velop new  clean  energy  sources  and  to 
learn  to  use  energy  more  efiftciently. 

Out  success  in  meeting  energy  needs 
while  preventing  adverse  environmental 
effects    from    energy    generation    and 
transmission  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
state  of  available  technology.  In  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  energy  of  last 
June,  I  annoimced  a  series  of  steps  to  in- 
crease research  on  clean  and  efiBcient 
energy  production.  But  further  action  is 
needed. 
— As  part  of  my  new  commitment  to 
augment  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment and  target  it  more  effec- 
tively on  solving  domestic  problems, 
J  have  requested  in  the  1973  budget 
an  additional  $88  million  for  devel- 
opmetlt  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  new 
technologies    for    producing    clean 
energy. 
In  addition  to  carrying  forward  the 
priority    efforts    I    have    already    an- 
nounced— the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor,  pipeline  quality  gas  from  coal, 
and  sulfur  oxide  control  technology — the 
budget  provides  funds  for  new  or  in- 
creased efforts  on  fusion  pwwer,  solar  en- 
ergy, magnetohydrodynamics,  industrial 
gas  from  coal,  dry  cooling  towers  for 
power  plant  waste  heat,  large  energy 
storage  batteries  and  advanced  imder- 
ground  electric  transmission  lines.  These 
new  efforts  relate  to  both  our  immediate 
and  our  future  energy  problems,  and  are 
needed  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
clean  energy. 

My  message  on  energy  also  annoimced 
several  steps  that  would  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  energy  more 
efficiently  and  with  less  enviroimiental 
harm.  One  of  these  steps  was  issuance 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  of  revised  stsuidards  for  in- 
sulation in  new  federally  insured  houses. 
The    new    standards    for    single-family 
structvures,  which  have  now  been  issued 
through  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, reduce  the  maximmn  permissible 
heat  loss  by  about  one-third  for  a  typical 
home.  The  fuel  savings  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  application  of  these  new 
standards  will,   in   an   average  climate, 
exceed  in  one  year  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional insulation  required. 
— /  am  now  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
issue  revised  insulation  standards  for 
apartments  and  other  multifamily 
structures  not  covered  by  the  earlier 
revision.  The  new  rules  vnll  cut  max- 
imum permissible  heat  loss  by  40%. 
The  savings  in  fuel  costs  after  a  5- 
year  period  will  on  the  average  more  than 
offset  the  additional  construction  costs 
occasioned  by  these  revised  standards. 

These  stricter  insulation  standards  are 
only  one  example  of  administrative  ac- 
tions which  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  eliminate  wasteful  use 
of  energy.  The  Federal  Government  can 
and  miist  provide  leadership  by  finding 
and  implementing  additional  ways  of 
reducing  such  waste. 
— /    ?iave    therefore    instructed    the 
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Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, working  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  to  conduct  a  survey  to  de- 
termine   what    additional    actions 
might  be  taken  to  conserve  energy 
in  Federal  activities. 
This  survey   will  look  at  innovative 
ways  to  reduce  wasteful  consumption  of 
energy  while  also  reducing  total  costs 
and  imdesirable  environmental  impact. 

RECYCLING 

Recycling— the  technique  which  treats 
many  types  of  solid  wastes  not  as  pol- 
lutants but  as  recoverable  and  reusable 
"resoiu-ces  out  of  place" — is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  smswer  to  the  Natitm's 
solid  waste  burden.  Last  year,  at  my  di- 
rection, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration  began   reorienting   government 
procurement  policies  to  set  a  strong  Fed- 
eral  example   in   the    use   of   recycled 
products. 
— Because  Federal  tax  policy  should 
also  offer  recycling  incentives,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  clarifying 
the  availability  of  tax  exempt  treat- 
ment industrial  revenue  bond  financ- 
ing for  the  construction  of  recycling 
facilities  built  by  private  concerns  to 
recycle  their  own  wastes. 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  TEANSITION 

Many  environmental  problems  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  way  our  economy  oper- 
ates. Conversely,  efforts  to  improve  en- 
vironmental quality  have  £in  impact  on 
the  economy.  Our  national  income  ac- 
counting does  not  explicitly  recognize  the 
cost  of  pollution  damages  to  health,  ma- 
terials, and  aesthetics  in  the  computa- 
tion of  our  economic  well-being.  Many 
goods  and  services  fail  to  bear  the  full 
costs  of  the  damages  they  cause  from 
pollution,  and  hence  are  imderpriced. 

Environmental  quality  requirements 
will  affect  many  of  our  industries  by  im- 
posing new  costs  on  production.  We 
know  that  these  impacts  fall  unevenly 
on  industries,  new  and  old  firms,  and  on 
communities,  but  little  concrete  data  has 
been  available.  Contract  studies  have  re- 
cently been  performed  for  the  Council 
on  Enviroimiental  Quality,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  under  the  policy 
guidance  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. These  initial  studies  suggest  that 
pollution  control  costs  will  result  in  some 
price  increases,  competitive  trade  dis- 
advantages, and  employment  shifts.  The 
major  impact  of  these  costs  will  be  on 
older,  and  usually  smaller  plants. 

As  long  as  we  carefully  set  our  environ- 
mental goals  to  assure  that  the  benefits 
we  achieve  are  greater  than  the  social 
and  economic  costs,  the  changes  which 
will  occur  in  our  economy  are  desirable, 
and  we  as  a  nation  will  benefit  from 
them. 

MAKING  TECHNOLOGY   AN  ENVIBONMENTAL 
ALLY 

The  time  has  come  to  increase  the 
technological  resources  allocated  to  the 
chaUenges  of  meeting  high-priority  do- 
mestic needs.  In  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message  last  month,  I  announced  an  ex- 
panded Federal  research  and  develop- 
nient  commitment  for  this  purpose.  There 
is    great    potential     for     achievement 


through  technology  In  the  fight  against 
pollution  and  the  larger  drive  for  quality 
in  our  environment. 

The  temptation  to  cast  technology  in 
the  role  of  ecological  villain  must  be  re- 
sisted— for  to  do  so  is  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  a  vital  tool  available  for  en- 
hancing enviroimiental  quality.  As  Peter 
Drucker  has  said,  "the  environment  is  a 
problem  of  [the]  success"  of  technologi- 
cal society,  by  no  means  a  proof  of  its 
faUure.  The  difficulties  which  some  ap- 
plications of  technology  have  engen- 
dered might  indeed  be  rectified  by  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  20th  century,  but 
only  at  a  price  in  privation  which  we  do 
not  want  to  pay  and  do  not  have  to  pay. 
There  is  no  need  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water.  Technology  can  and 
must  be  wisely  applied  so  that  it  becomes 
environmentally  self-corrective.  This  is 
the  standard  for  which  we  must  aim. 

INTEGRATED    PEST    MANAGEMENT 

Chemical  pesticides  are  a  familiar  ex- 
ample   of    a    technological    innovation 
which  has  provided  important  benefits  to 
man  but  which  has  also  produced  unin- 
tended  and   unanticipated   harm.   New 
technologies  of  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment must  be  developed  so  that  agricul- 
tural  and   forest  productivity   can   be 
maintained  together  with,  rather  than 
at  the  expense  of,  environmental  quality. 
Integrated  pest  management  means  ju- 
dicious use  of  selective  chemical  pesti- 
cides in  combination  with  nonchemical 
agents  and  methods.  It  seeks  to  maximize 
reliance  on  such  natural  pest  population 
controls  as  predators,  sterilization,  and 
pest  diseases.  The  following  actions  are 
being  taken: 
— I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    the   National   Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  launch  a  large- 
scale  integrated  pest  management 
research  and  development  program. 
This  program  will  be  conducted  by  a 
number  of  our  leading  universities. 
— /  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  field  testing 
of  promising  new  methods  of  pest 
detection  and  control.  Also,  other  ex- 
isting Federal  pesticide  application 
programs  will  be  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  incorporating  new  pest 
management  techniques. 
— /  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  encourage  the 
development  of  training  and  certi- 
fication   programs    at    appropriate 
academic   institutions   in   order   to 
provide  the  large  number  of  crop 
protection   specialists   that  wUl   be 
needed  as  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment becomes  more  fully  utilized. 
— /  have  authorized  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to   expand  its  crop 
field  scout  dcTnonstration  program 
to  cover  nearly  four  million  acres 
under  agricultural  production  by  the 
upcoming  groioing  season. 
Through  this  program  many  unneces- 
sary pesticides  applications  can  be  elim- 
inated, since  the  scouts  will  be  used  to 
determine   when   pesticide   applications 
are  actually  needed. 

In  my  message  on  the  environment  last 
February,  I  proposed  a  comprehensive 


revision  of  our  pesticide  control  laws — a 
revision  which  stlU  awaits  final  congres- 
sional action.  Also  essential  to  a  soimd 
national  pesticide  policy  are  measures  to 
ensure  that  agricultural  workers  are  pro- 
tected from  adverse  exposures  to  these 
chemicals. 
— /  am  directing  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  standards  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  to  protect  such  workers  from 
pesticide  poisoning. 

NOISE    CONTROL    RESEARCH 

Scientific  findings  Increasingly  con- 
firm what  few  urban  dwellers  or  indus- 
trial workers  need  to  be  told — that  ex- 
cessive noise  can  constitute  a  significant 
threat  to  human  well-being.  The  Con- 
gress already  has  before  it  a  compre- 
hensive noise  control  bill,  which  I  pro- 
posed a  year  ago.  A  quieter  environment 
cannot  simply  be  legislated  into  being. 
We  shall  also  need  to  develop  better 
methods  to  achieve  our  goal. 
— I  have  requested  in  my  1973  budget 
a  $23  million  increase  in  research 
and  development  funds  for  reducing 
noise  from  airplanes.  I  have  also  re- 
quested new  funds  for  research  and 
development    for    reducing    street 
traffic  noise. 

RESEARCH    ON   AIR    POLLUTION    EFFECTS    AND 
MEASUREMENT 

Our  pollution  control  efforts  are  based 
largely  on  the  establisimient  of  enforce- 
able standards  of  environmental  quality. 
Initial  standards  have  often  been  based 
on  incomplete  knowledge  because  the 
necessary  Information  has  not  been 
available.  Also,  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
struments to  measure  pollution  and  of 
models  of  how  pollutants  are  dispersed 
has  made  it  difficult  to  know  exactly  how 
much  pollution  must  be  controlled  in  a 
particular  area.  We  need  added  research 
and  development  to  make  more  precise 
judgments  of  what  standards  should  be 
set  and  how  we  can  most  practically 
achieve  our  goals. 

I  have  requested  in  my  1973  budget 
an  additional  $12  million  to  increase  re- 
search on  the  health  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion, on  regional  air  pollution  modeling, 
and  on  improved  pollution  instrumenta- 
tion and  measurement. 

IMPROVING  LAND  USE 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  view 
our  land  as  a  limited  and  Irreplaceable 
resource.  No  longer  do  we  imagine  that 
there  will  always  be  more  of  It  over  the 
horizon — more  woodlands  and  shore- 
lands  and  wetlands — if  v.e  neglect  or 
overdevelop  the  land  in  view.  A  new  ma- 
turity is  giving  rise  to  a  land  ethic  which 
recognizes  that  improper  land  use  affects 
the  public  interest  and  limits  the  choice 
that  we  smd  our  descendants  will  have. 

Now  we  must  equip  our  institutions  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  implicit  in 
this  new  outlook.  We  must  create  the  ad- 
ministrative regulatory  mechanisms  nec- 
essary to  assure  wise  land  use  and  to  stop 
haphazard,  wasteful,  or  environmentally 
damaging  development.  Some  States  are 
moving  ahead  on  their  own  to  develop 
stronger  land-use  Institutions  and  con- 
trols. Federal  programs  can  and  should 
reinforce  this  encouraging  trend. 
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NATIONAL  LAND  USE  POLICT  ACT 

The  National  Land  Use  Policy   Act, 
which  I  proposed  to  the  Congress  last 
year,  would  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  encourage  the  States,  in  cooperation 
with  local  governments,  to  protect  lands 
which  are  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern and  to  control  major  development. 
While  not  yet  enacted,  this  measure  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  useful  debate. 
/  propose  amendments  to  this  vend- 
ing National  Land  Use  Policy  leg- 
islation which  would  require  States 
to  control  the  siting  of  major  trans- 
portation    facilities,     and     impose 
sanctions  on  any  State  which  does 
not  establish  an  adequate  land  use 
program. 
Under  these  amendments,  the  State 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the  act 
would  not  only  have  to  embody  methods 
for    controlling    land    use    around    key 
growth-inducing  developments  such  as 
highways,  airports,  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities; the  States  would  also  have  to 
provide  controls  ov6r  the  actual  siting  of 
the  major  highways  and  airports  them- 
selves. The  change  recognizes  the  fact 
that  these  initial  siting  decisions,  once 
made,  can  often  trigger  runaway  growth 
and  adverse  environmental  effects. 

The  amendments  would  further  pro- 
vide that  any  State  that  had  not  estab- 
lished an  acceptable  land  use  program  by 
1975  would  be  subject  to  annual  reduc- 
tions of  certain  Federal  fimds.  Seven  per- 
cent of  the  funds  allocated  under  sections 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Acts  in- 
cluding the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
would  be  withheld  in  the  first  year.  An 
additional  7  percent  would  be  withheld 
for  each  additional  year  that  a  State  was 
without  sm  approved  land  use  program. 
Money  thus  withheld  from  noncomply- 
ing  States  would  be  allocated  among 
States  which  did  have  acceptable  pro- 
grams. 

These  strong  new  amendments  are 
necessary  in  view  of  the  significant  effect 
that  Federal  programs,  particularly 
transportation  programs,  have  upon  land 
use  decisions. 

PROTECTION   OF  WETLANDS 

The  Nation's  coastal  and  estuarine 
wetlands  are  vital  to  the  survival  of  a 
wide  variety  of  fish  and  wildlife:  they 
have  an  important  function  in  cwitrol- 
llng  floods  and  tidal  forces;  and  they 
contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
areas  left  on  this  continent.  These  same 
lands,  however,  are  often  some  of  the 
most  sought-after  for  development.  As 
a  consequence,  wetland  acreage  has  been 
declining  as  more  and  more  areas  are 
drained  and  filled  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  projects. 

My  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
would  direct  State  attention  to  these 
Important  areas  by  defining  wetlands 
among  the  "environmentally  critical 
areas"  which  it  singles  out  for  special 
protection,  and  by  giving  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  coastal  zones.  I  propose  to 
supplement  these  safeguards  with  new 
economic  disincentives  to  further  dis- 
courage unnecessaiT  wetlands  develop- 
ment. 


— /  propose  legislation  to  limit  appli- 
cability of  certain  Federal  tax  bene- 
fits when  development  occurs  in 
coastal  wetlands. 

MANAGEMENT    OF  PUBLIC    LANDS 

During  1971, 1  acted  to  strengthen  the 
environmental  requirements  relating  to 
management  and  use  of  the  Nation's 
vast  acreage  of  federally-owned  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  I  proposed  new  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  overall  management 
policy  for  these  public  lands,  something 
which  we  have  been  without  for  far  too 
long.  This  legislation,  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  manage  our 
public  lands  in  a  manner  that  would 
protect  their  environmental  quality  for 
present  and  future  generations.  The  pol- 
icy which  it  woiild  establish  declares  the 
retention  of  the  public  lands  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  except  where  disposal 
of  particular  tracts  would  lead  to  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  their  manage- 
ment, or  where  the  disposal  would  serve 
impoi-tant  public  objectives  which  can- 
not be  achieved  on  non-public  lands. 

PROTBCTINO    OUR    NATURAL    KERITAGE 

Wild  places  and  wild  things  constitute 
a  treasure  to  be  cherished  and  protected 
for  all  time.  The  plesisure  and  refresh- 
ment which  they  give  man  confirm  their 
value  to  society.  More  importantly  per- 
haps, the  wonder,  beauty,  and  elemental 
force  in  which  the  least  of  them  share 
suggest  a  higher  right  m  exist — not 
granted  them  by  man  and  not  his  to  take 
away.  In  environmental  policy  as  any- 
where else  we  cannot  deal  in  absolutes. 
Yet  we  can  at  least  give  considerations 
like  these  more  relative  weight  in  the 
seventies,  and  become  a  more  civilized 
people  in  a  healthier  land  because  of  it. 

PREDATOR    CONTROL 

Americans  today  set  high  value  on  the 
preservation  of  wildlife.  The  old  notion 
that  "the  only  good  predator  is  a  dead 
one"  is  no  longer  acceptable  as  we  under- 
stand that  even  the  animals  and  birds 
which  sometimes  prey  on  domesticated 
animals  have  their  own  value  In  main- 
taining the  balance  of  nat'ore. 

The  widespread  use  of  highly  toxic 
poisons  to  kill  coyotes  and  other  preda- 
tory animals  and  birds  is  a  practice 
which  has  been  a  source  of  increasing 
concern  to  the  American  public  and  to  the 
federal  oflBcials  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

Last  year  the  Council  on  Envronmental 
Quality  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appointed  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Predator  Control  to  study  the  en- 
tire question  of  predator  and  related 
animal  control  activities.  The  Committee 
found  that  persistent  poisons  have  been 
applied  to  range  and  forest  lands  with- 
out adequate  knowledge  of  their  effects 
on  the  ecology  or  their  utility  in  prevent- 
ing losses  to  livestock.  The  large-scale 
use  of  poisons  for  control  of  predators 
and  field  rodents  has  resulted  in  unin- 
tended losses  of  other  animals  and  in 
other  harmful  effects  on  natural  ecosys- 
tems. The  Committee  concluded  that 
necessary  control  of  coyotes  and  other 
predators  can  be  accomplished  by  meth- 
ods other  than  poisons. 


Certainly,  predators  can  represent  a 
threat  to  sheep  and  some  other  domesti- 
cated animals.  But  we  must  use  more 
selective  methods  of  control  that  will 
preserve  ecological  values  while  continu- 
ing to  protect  livestock. 
— I   am   today   issuing   an   Executive 
Order  barring  the  use  of  poisons  for 
predator  control  on  all  public  lands. 
(Exceptions  will  be  made  only  for 
emergency  situations.)   I  also  pro- 
pose legislation  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  the  current  direct  Federal  preda- 
tor control  program  to  one  of  re- 
search and  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  help  them 
control    predator    populations     by 
means  other  than  poisons. 

ENDANGERED    SPECIES 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that 
efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  list  and 
protect  those  species  of  animals  whose 
continued  existence  is  in  jeopardy.  Start- 
ing with  our  national  symbol,  the  bald 
eagle,  we  have  expanded  our  concern 
over  the  extinction  of  these  animals  to 
include  the  present  list  of  over  ICO.  We 
have  already  found,  however,  that  even 
the  most  recent  act  to  protect  endan- 
gered species,  which  dates  only  from 
1969,  simply  does  not  provide  the  kind  of 
management  tools  needed  to  act  early 
enough  to  save  a  vanishing  species.  In 
particular,  existing  laws  do  not  generally 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
shooting,  trapping,  or  other  taking  of 
endangered  species. 
— I  propose  legislation  to  provide  for 
early  identification  and  protection 
of  endangered  species.  My  new  pro- 
posal would  make  the  taking  of  en- 
dangered species  a  Federal  offense 
for  the  first  time,  and  would  permit 
protective   measures   to   be  under- 
taken before  a  species  is  so  depleted 
that    regeneration    is    difficult    or 
impossible. 

MICRATORT  SPECIES 

The  protection  of  migratory  species, 
besides  preserving  wildlife  values,  ex- 
emplifies cooperative  environmental  ef- 
fort among  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  By  treaties  entered  Into 
among  these  three  countries,  migratory 
species  are  protected.  New  species  may  be 
added  by  common  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
— /  have  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  seek   the 
agreement  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  add  33  new  families  of  birds 
to  the  protected  list. 
Included  in  the  proposal  are  eagles, 
hawks,  falcons,  owls,  and  many  of  the 
most  attractive  species  of  wading  birds.  I 
am  hopeful  that  treaty  protection  can 
be  accorded  them  in  the  near  futvu-e. 

BIG   CTPHESS   NATIONAL    FRESH    WATER    RESERVE 

After  careful  review  of  the  environ- 
mental significance  of  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  in  Florida,  particularly  of  the 
need  for  water  from  this  source  to  main- 
tain the  unique  ecology  of  Everglades 
National  Park,  I  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prepare  legislation  to 
create  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve.  This  legislation,  which 
has  now  been  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
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will  empower  the  Federal  Government 
to  acquire  the  requisite  legal  interest  in 
547,000  acres  of  Big  Cypress. 

NEW    PARKLANDS   AT   THE   GATEWAYS 

The  need  to  provide  breathing  space 
and  recreational  opportimities  in  our 
major  urban  centers  is  a  major  concern 
of  this  Administration.  Two  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  gateways  to  the  world — 
New  York  City  and  San  Francisco — ^have 
land  nearby  with  exceptional  scenic  and 
recreational  potential,  and  we  are  mov- 
ing to  make  that  Ismd  available  for  peo- 
ple to  enjoy.  In  May  of  1971,  I  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  This  proposal  would  open 
to  a  metropolittm  region  of  more  than  14 
million  people  a  National  Recreation 
Area  offering  more  than  23,000  acres  of 
prime  beaches,  wildlife  preserves,  and 
historical  attractions  including  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  operating  Ughthoiise. 

On  our  western  shore  lies  another  area 
imiquely  appropriate  for  making  recrea- 
tional and  scenic  values  more  accessible 
to  a  metropolitan  community. 

— /  propose  legislation  to  establish  a 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

This  proposal  would  encompass  a  num- 
ber of  existing  parks,  militsiry  reserva- 
tions, and  private  lands  to  provide  a  full 
range  of  recreation  experiences.  Alto- 
gether, the  area  would  encompass  some 
24,000  acres  of  fine  beaches,  rugged 
coasts,  and  readily  accessible  urban 
parklands,  extending  approximately  30 
miles  along  some  of  America's  most 
beautifiil  coastline  north  and  south  of 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Angel  said  Alcatraz 
Islands  in  the  bay  would  be  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  National  Recreation 
Area,  as  would  a  number  of  properties  on 
the  mainland  which  afford  magnificent 
views  of  the  city,  the  bay  and  the  ocean. 
As  part  of  this  plan,  I  am  directing  that 
the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco  be  opened 
for  dual  military  and  civilian  recreation- 
al uses. 

CONVntTING  FEDERAL  PROPERTIES  TO  PARKS 

Among  the  most  important  legacies 
that  we  can  pass  on  to  future  genera- 
tions is  an  aidowment  of  parklands  and 
recreational  areas  that  will  enrich  leisure 
opportunities  and  make  the  beauties  xtt 
the  earth  and  sea  accessible  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  Is  the  object  of  our  Legacy  of 
Parks  program,  initiated  early  in  1971. 
As  part  of  this  program,  I  directed  the 
Property  Review  Board  to  give  priority 
to  potential  park  suid  recreation  areas 
in  its  search  for  alternative  uses  of  fed- 
erally held  real  property.  The  results  of 
this  search  so  far  have  been  most  en- 
couraging. To  the  original  40  properties 
which  I  announced  in  my  Environmental 
Message  of  1971  as  being  well  suited  for 
park  use,  another  111  prospects  have 
been  added.  And  from  this  total  of  151 
prospective  parklands,  63  have  already 
been  made  available. 

— Today  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  20  more  parcels  of  Federal  lands 
are  being  made  available  for  park 
and  recreation  use. 

These  newest  parcels,  combined  with 
those  which  have  been  announced  over 
the  past  year,  provide  a  legacy  of  83 


parklands  for  America  which  comprise 
14,585  acres  in  31  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  estimated  fair  market  value  of  these 
prop«|ties  is  over  $56  million.  In  the 
months  to  come,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  extend  this  legacy  to  all  50  States. 
The  green  spaces  and  natural  retreats 
that  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  will  not 
be  available  for  future  enjoyment  unless 
we  act  now  to  develop  and  protect  them. 

WILDERNESS   AREAS 

One  of  the  first  environmental  goals 
I  set  when  I  took  office  was  to  stimulate 
the  program  to  identify  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  new  wilderness  areas.  Al- 
though this  program  was  behind  schedule 
at  that  time,  I  am  now  able  to  report 
that  the  September  1974  statutory  dead- 
line for  reviews  can  and  will  be  met. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  set  aside 
54  areas,  consisting  of  about  9.1  million 
acres,  as  the  nucleus  of  our  wilderness 
system.  Since  then,  3?  new  areas  totalling 
almost  1.2  million  acres  within  National 
Forests,  National  Parks,  and  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  have  been  added  to  the 
system.  Thirty-one  areas  totalling  about 
3.6  million  acres,  including  18  areas  sub- 
mitted by  this  Administration,  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress  but  have  yet 
to  be  acted  upon.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant elements  of  this  process  has  been 
the  active  participation  by  the  public  in 
all  of  its  phases.  At  public  wilderness 
hearings  held  all  across  the  country,  fair 
consideration  has  been  given  to  all  inter- 
ests and  points  of  view,  with  constructive 
citizen  involvement  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

— /  am  today  proposing  18  new  wilder- 
ness areas  which,  when  approved, 
wiU  add  another  1.3  million  acres  to 
the  wilderness  system. 

Eight  of  these  proposals  are  within  the 
National  Forests,  four  are  within  Na- 
tional Park  areas,  and  six  are  in  National 
Wildlife  Refuges. 

Of  these  areas,  1.2  million  acres  would 
be  in  the  following  National  Forests: 
Blue  Range  National  Forest,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  Agua  Tibia  and  Emigrant 
National  Forests,  California;  Eagles  Nest 
and  Weminuche  National  Forests,  Colo- 
rado; Mission  Mountains  National  For- 
est, Montana;  Aldo  Leopold  National 
Forest,  New  Mexico;  and  Glacier  Na- 
tional Forest,  Wyoming- 

A  total  of  40,000  acres  would  be  in  our 
National  Park  system  in  the  following  lo- 
cations: Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
National  Monument,  Colorado;  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park,  Utah;  Chiricahua 
National  Monument,  Arizona;  Colorado 
National  Monument,  Colorado. 

Finally,  a  total  of  87,000  acres  would 
be  in  areas  administered  by  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Services  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  following  locations: 
St.  Marks,  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Florida;  Wolf  Island,  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  Georgia;  Moosehom  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Maine:  San  Juan  Is- 
lands, National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wash- 
ington: Cape  Romain,  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  South  Carolina:  and  Bosque  del 
Apache,  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  New 
Mexico. 

The  year  1972  can  bring  some  of  the 
greatest  accomplishment  in  wilderness 
preservation  since  passage  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  In  1964. 1  urge  prompt  and  sys- 


tematic consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
these  18  new  proposals  and  of  the  31  cur- 
rently pending  before  it.  Approval  of  all 
49  axiditions  would  bring  the  system  up 
to  a  total  of  over  15  million  acres. 

Unfortunately,  few  of  these  wilderness 
areas  are  within  easy  access  of  the  most 
populous  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
major  purpose  of  my  Legacy  of  Parks 
program  is  to  bring  recreation  oppor- 
tunities closer  to  the  people,  and  while 
wilderness  is  only  one  such  opportunity, 
it  is  a  very  important  one.  A  few  of  the 
areas  proposed  today  or  previously  are  in 
the  eastern  sections  of  the  country,  but 
the  great  majority  of  wilderness  areas  are 
found  in  the  West.  This  of  course  is 
where  most  of  our  pristine  wild  aresis 
are.  But  a  greater  effort  can  still  be  made 
to  see  that  wilderness  recreation  values 
are  preserved  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  in  the  regions  where  most  of  our 
people  live. 
— /  am  therefore  directing  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
to  accelerate  the  identification  of 
areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
?iaving  wilderness  potential. 

OFF-ROAD    VEHICLES 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  estimated  that  Americans 
own  more  than  5  million  off-road  recre- 
ational vehicles — motorcycles,  minlbikes, 
trail  bikes,  snowmobUes,  dune-buggies, 
all-terrain  vehicles,  and  others.  The  use 
of  these  vehicles  is  dramatically  on  the 
increase:  data  show  a  three-fold  growth 
between  1967  and  1971  alone. 

As   the  number  of  off-road   vehicles 
has  increased,  so  has  their  use  on  public 
lands.  Too  often  the  land  has  suffered  as 
a  result.  Increasingly,  Federal  recrea- 
tional lands  have  become  the  focus  of 
conflict  between  the  newer  motorized 
recreationist  and  the  traditional  hiker, 
camper,  and  horseback  rider.  In  the  past. 
Federal  land-management  agencies  have 
used  widely  varying  approaches  to  deal- 
ing with  this  conflict.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  imifled  Federal  policy  toward  use 
of  off-road  vehicles  on  Federal  lands. 
— I  have  today  signed  an  Executivi 
Order  directing  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Interior,  Army  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  to  develop  reg- 
ulations providing  for  control  over 
the    use    of    off-road    vehicles    on 
Federal  lands. 
They  will  designate  areas  of  use  and 
non-use,    specify    operating    conditions 
that  will  be  necessary  to  minimize  dam- 
age to  the  natural  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  insure  compatibility  with 
other  recreational  uses,  taking  into  ac- 
count noise  and  other  factors. 

EZPANDINO     INTERNATIONAL     COOPERATION     ON 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

We  are  now  growing  accustomed  to  the 
view  of  our  planet  as  seen  from  space — a 
blue  and  brown  disk  shrouded  in  white 
patches  of  clouds.  But  we  do  not  ponder 
often  enough  the  striking  lesson  It 
teaches  about  the  global  reach  of  envi- 
ronmental imperatives.  No  matter  what 
else  divides  men  and  nations,  this  per- 
spective should  unite  them.  We  must 
work  harder  to  foster  such  world  envi- 
ronmental consciousness  and  shared 
purpose. 
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UNITED    NATIONS  CONFESENCS  ON  THE 
HiriCAM  ENVXRONMXNT 

To  cope  with  environmental  questions 
that  are  truly  international,  we  and 
other  nations  look  to  the  first  world  con- 
ference of  governments  ever  convened  on 
this  subject:  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment,  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  June  of 
this  year.  This  should  be  a  seminal  evoit 
of  the  International  commimity's  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  these  serious,  shared 
problems  of  global  concern  that  trans- 
cend political  differences. 

But  efforts  to  improve  the  global  en- 
vironment cannot  go  forward  without 
the  means  to  act. 
— To  help  provide  such  means,  I  pro- 
pose that  a  voluntary  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  the  Environment  be 
established,  with  an  initial  funding 
goal  of  $100  million  for  the  first  5 
years. 
This  Fimd  would  help  to  stimulate  in- 
ternational    cooperation     on     environ- 
mental problems  by  supporting  a  cen- 
tralized coordination  point  for  United 
Nations  activities  in  this  field.  It  would 
also  help  to  bring  new  resources  to  bear 
on  the  increasing  number  of  worldwide 
problems    through    activities    such    as 
monitoring  and  cleanup  of  the  oceans 
and  atmosphere. 
— //  such  a  Fund  is  established,  I  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  commit  itself  to  pro- 
vide its  fair  share  of  the  Fund  on  a 
matching  basis  over  the  first  5  years 
This  level  of  support  would  provide 
start-up     assistance     under     mutually 
agreed-upon  terms.  As  these  programs 
get  underway,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
member  nations  will  decide  that  addi- 
tional  resources  are  required.  I  invite 
other  nations  to  join  with  us  in  this  com- 
mitment to  meaningful  action. 

CONTROL  or  MABINE  POLLTTTION 

Ocean  pollution  is  clearly  one  of  our 
major  international  environmental  prob- 
lems. I  am  gratified  that  in  the  past  year 
the  Congress  has  taken  several  steps  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  oil  spills  on  the  high 
seas.  However,  further  congressional  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  ratify  several  pending 
international  conventions  and  to  adopt 
implementing  legislation  for  the  various 
^il-spill  conventions  which  have  been 
ratified  or  which  are  awaiting  approval. 

Action  on  these  recommendations  will 
complete  the  first  round  of  international 
conventions  to  deal  with  marine  pollu- 
tion. We  haye  taken  initiatives  in  three 
international  forums  to  develop  a  second 
and  more  sophisticated  round  of  agree- 
ments in  this  area.  We  are  preparing  for 
a  1973  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) 
Conference  to  draft  a  convention  bar- 
ring intentional  discharges  to  the  sea 
of  oil  and  hazardous  substances  from 
ships.  In  conjunction  with  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  scheduled  for  1973, 
we  are  examining  measures  to  control 
the  effects  of  developing  imdersea  re- 
sources. And,  in  the  preparatory  work 
for  the  1972  UJJ.  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment,  progress  has  been 
made  on  an  agreement  to  regulate  the 
ocean  dumping  of  shore-generated 
wastes,  and  further  work  in  this  area 
has  been  scheduled  by  IMCO.  We  hope 


to  conclude  conventions  in  each  of  these 
areas  by  1973.  • 

PROTECTING  CHILDREN    FROM    LEAD-BASED   PAINT 

To  many  Americans,  "environment" 
means  the  city  streets  where  they  live 
and  work.  It  is  here  that  a  localized  but 
acutely  dangerous  type  of  "pollution"  has 
appeared  and  stirred  mounting  public 
concern. 

The  victims  are  children:  the  hazard 
Is  lead-based  paint.  Such  paint  was  ap- 
plied to  the  walls  of  most  dwellings  prior 
to  the  1950's.  When  the  paint  chips  and 
peels  from  the  walls  in  dilapidated  hous- 
ing, it  is  frequently  eaten  by  small  chil- 
dren. This  sometimes  results  in  lead 
poisoning  which  can  cause  permanent 
mental  retardation  and  occasionally 
death.  We  can  and  must  prevent  un- 
necessary loss  of  life  and  health  from 
this  hazard,  which  particularly  aflflicts  the 
poorest  segments  of  our  population. 

To  help  meet  the  lead-paint  threat,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  administer  grants  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  initiate  programs  in 
over  50  communities  to  test  children  in 
high-risk  areas  for  lead  concentrations. 
In  addition,  these  programs  will  support 
the  development  of  community  organiza- 
tion and  public  education  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  this  hazard.  Other 
Federal  agencies  are  also  active  in  the 
effort  to  combat  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing. ACTION  and  other  volunteers  will 
assist  city  governments  to  help  alleviate 
lead  paint  hazards.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  en- 
gaged in  research  and  other  actions  to 
detect  and  eliminate  this  hazard. 

The  resources  of  the  private  sector 
should  also  be  utilized  through  local  laws 
requiring  owners  of  housing  wherever 
possible  to  control  lead  paint  hazards. 

ENLISTING    THE    YOUNG 

The  starting  point  of  environmental 
quality  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people.  Unless  the  people  have  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  new  values  and  a 
clear  imderstanding  of  the  new  problems, 
all  our  laws  and  programs  and  spending 
will  avail  little.  The  young,  quick  to  com- 
mit and  used  to  learning,  are  gaining  the 
changed  outlook  fastest  of  all.  Their  en- 
thusiasm about  the  environment  spreads 
with  a  healthy  contagion:  their  energy 
in  its  behalf  can  be  an  impressive  force 
for  good. 

Pour  youth  participation  programs  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  yoimg  and  the  Na- 
tion are  now  planned  or  imderway: 

Last  October,  I  initiated  the  Environ- 
mental Merit  Awards  Program.  This  pro- 
gram, directed  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  OfQce  of  Education,  awards  na- 
tional recognition  to  successful  student 
projects  leading  to  environmental  imder- 
standing or  improvement.  Qualifications 
for  the  awards  are  determined  by  a  local 
board  consisting  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  representatives  of  the 
local  community.  Already  more  than 
2,000  high  schools,  representing  all  50 
States,  have  registered  in  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  ex- 
psmded  field  scout  demonstration  pro- 
gram, designed  to  permit  more  effective 
pest  control  with  less  reliance  on  chemi- 
cal pesticides,  will  employ  thousands  of 


high  school  smd  college  students.  These 
young  people  will  be  scouting  cotton  and 
tobacco  pests  in  the  coming  growing  sea- 
son, and  the  program  will  be  expanded  to 
other  crops  in  future  years. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  recently  initiated  in  its  Seattle  re- 
gional OfQce  a  pilot  program  using  young 
people  to  assist  the  agency  in  many  of  its 
important  tasks,  including  monitoring. 
EPA  is  working  with  State  and  local  pol- 
lution control  agencies  to  identify  moni- 
toring needs.  ACTION  and  the  youth 
training  programs  are  providing  the 
manpower.  If  this  initial  program  proves 
successful,  the  concept  will  be  expanded. 

ACTION  volunteers  and  young  people 
employed  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  and  college 
work -study  programs  will  work  with  city 
governments  to  help  alleviate  lead  paint 
hazards,  gaining  experience  in  commu- 
nity health  work  as  they  give  urgently 
needed  aid  to  inner-city  families. 

Yoimg  people  working  on  environ- 
mental projects,  learning  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  a  particular  Job,  must  also 
understand  how  their  work  relates  to 
the  environmental  process  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  all  of  these  activities  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  continued  improvement  in 
many  aspects  of  environmental  educa- 
tion to  help  all  of  our  citizens,  both 
young  and  old,  develop  a  better  aware- 
ness of  man's  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment. In  my  first  Environmental  Quality 
Report,  I  stressed  the  importance  of  im- 
proving the  Nation's  "environmental 
literacy."  This  goal  remains  as  impor- 
tant as  ever,  and  our  progress  toward  it 
must  continue. 

ONE    DESTINY 

Our  destiny  is  one:  this  the  environ- 
mental awakening  has  taught  America 
in  these  first  years  of  the  seventies.  Let 
us  never  forget,  though,  that  it  is  not  a 
destiny  of  fear,  but  of  promise.  As  I 
stated  last  August  in  transmitting  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality:  "The  work  of 
environmental  improvement  is  a  task  for 
all  our  people  .  .  .  The  achievement  of 
that  goal  will  challenge  the  creativity  of 
our  science  and  technology,  the  enter- 
prise and  adaptability  of  our  Industry, 
the  responsiveness  and  sense  of  balance 
of  our  political  and  legal  institutions, 
and  the  resourcefulness  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  this  country  to  honor  those  hu- 
man values  upon  which  the  quality  of 
our  national  life  must  ultimately  de- 
pend." We  shall  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
solving  our  environmental  problems  by 
enlisting  the  creative  energy  of  all  of 
our  citizens  In  a  cause  truly  worthy  of 
the  best  that  each  can  bring  to  It. 

While  we  share  our  environmental 
problems  with  all  the  people  of  the  world, 
our  industrial  might,  which  has  made  us 
the  leader  among  nations  in  terms  of 
material  well-being,  also  gives  us  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  environ- 
mental problems  first  among  the  nations. 
We  can  be  proud  that  our  solutions  and 
our  performance  will  become  the  meas- 
ure for  others  climbing  the  ladder  of 
sisplrationis  and  difQcultles;  we  can  set 
our  sights  on  a  standard  that  will  lift 
their  expectations  of  what  man  can  do. 

The  pursuit  of  environmental  quality 
will  require  courage  and  patience.  Prob- 
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lems  that  have  been  building  over  many 
years  will  not  yield  to  facile  solutions. 
But  I  do  not  doubt  that  Americans  have 
the  wit  and  the  will  to  win — to  fulfill 
our  brightest  vision  of  what  the  future 
can  be.  i 

'      Richard  Nizok. 
Th«  Whitb  House,  February  8, 1972. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL AWAKENING 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  President  has  sent  Congress  a  new 
message  outlining  new  policies  and  pro- 
posals to  improve  this  Nation's  environ- 
ment and  urging  on  the  proposals  he  sent 
to  us  last  year. 

As  the  President  has  said,  1971  was  a 
year  of  consideration  and  this  year  should 
be  a  year  of  action.  I  join  with  him  now 
in  urging  enactment  this  year  of  the  en- 
vironmental proposals  the  Preddent  has 
previously  submitted  and  prompt  con- 
sideration of  his  new  recommendations 
in  the  most  critical  area. 

The  President's  latest  envlronmentfil 
message  points  up  the  importance  of  de- 
cisive action  by  the  Congress  to  adopt 
and  implement  measures  that  would 
strengthen  present  programs,  control 
emerging  problems  and  promote  overall 
environmental  quality. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  com- 
prehensive program  aimed  at  improving 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  our  history  that  any 
President  htis  demonstrated  such  great 
concern  alx)ut  our  ecology. 

The  environmental  issue  is  one  which 
lends  itself  to  rhetoric  rather  than  ac- 
tion. I  urge  that  we  translate  the  rhetoric 
into  meaningful  measures  based  on  the 
President's  recommendations.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  explicit  proposals  which 
back  up  his  expressed  ecolo^cal  concern. 
Let  us  act  on  them. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  190)  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American 
History  Month". 

The  Clerit  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Rb8.  190 

Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens appreciation  of  past  but  also  Illumi- 
nates the  present  and  gives  perspective  to 
our  hopes; 

Whereas  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  Institutions  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
to  utilize  these  Institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems; 

Whereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to  the 

creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and  sacrifice 

of  those  who  first  secured  our  freedoms,  and 

'•cognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon  this 
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heritage  so  aa  to  meet  the  chaUenge  of  the 
future; 

Whereas  February  1967  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  "American  History 
Month";  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  Ideals  and  principles  we  hold  In  trust: 
ITierefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemhled.  That  February  of 
each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as  "American 
History  Month",  and  the  President  of  the 
nmted  States  Is  requested  and  authorized  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
month  In  schools  and  other  suitable  places 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  House's  favorable  considera- 
tion of  my  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 190,  to  designate  February  as 
American  History  Month.  Since  Febru- 
ary is  the  birth  month  of  two  of  our 
greatest  national  leaders  and  giilding 
spirits,  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Wadilng- 
ton,  it  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  focus  national  attention  on  the  great 
men  and  events  which  have  shaped  our 
past  and  the  legacy  of  freedom  and 
self-government  they  bequeathed  to  us. 
With  the  change  in  the  date  of  observing 
several  of  our  patriotic  holidays,  such  as 
Washington's  birthday,  we  do  not  want 
to  lose  sight  of  the  real  significance  of 
these  occasions.  Designation  of  February 
as  American  History  Month  is  therefore 
especially  fitting  at  this  time  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  set  this  month  apart  as 
a  time  to  pay  homage  to  America's  past 
and  the  ideals  upon  which  our  future 
rests. 

AMENDMENTS  OPRRED   BY    MR.   EDWARDS 
OF    CALirOSNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  the 
preamble. 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  phrase 
"each  year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1972". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word  "an- 
nually". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Designating  February  of  1972  as  'Amert- 
ican  History  Month.' " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SJ.  Res.  153 


NATIONAL  BETA  CLUB  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  153) 
to  designate  the  week  which  begins  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  March  1972  as  "Na- 
tional Beta  Club  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltie  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

■Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
which  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  in  March 
1972  as  "NaUonal  Beta  Club  Week,"  to 
recognize  the  National  Beta  Club  for  its 
dedication  to  the  positive  accomplishments 
of  American  youth  and  to  encourage  the 
furthering  of  Its  goals  to  promote  honesty, 
service,  and  lesbdershlp  among  the  high 
school  students  in  America. 

Mr.  MTZEI.L.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  at  this  time  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  voting  for 
passage  of  the  resolution  designating  the 
first  week  in  March  1972  as  "National 
Beta  Club  Week"  in  honor  of  that  out- 
standing youth  oiiranization. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  first  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  last  September, 
with  the  provision  that  this  designation 
be  an  annual  occurrence.  The  bill  we 
consider  today  calls  for  the  designation 
to  be  made  in  1972  only,  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
some  weeks  ago. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
designation  made  permanent,  but  I  am 
quite  pleased  to  see  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  all  across  the  country 
and  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
seen  fit  to  honor  this  club  which  does  so 
much  to  recognize  meritorious  achieve- 
ment in  our  young  people. 

As  its  constitution  states: 

The  National  Beta  Club's  purpose  is  the 
promotion  of  the  Ideals  of  honesty,  service 
and  leadership  among  high  school  students 
of  America  .  .  .  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
students  to  continue  their  education  after 
high  school. 

TtAs  is,  indeed,  a  noble  and  worthwhile 
purpose,  and  the  Beta  Club  has  admira- 
bly fulfilled  that  purpose  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1933. 

Now,  with  more  than  4,000  chapters 
representing  some  130,000  members,  the 
Beta  Club  symbolizes  all  that  is  the  best 
in  youth,  and,  as  we  honor  the  club,  we 
honor  youth  as  well. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  them 
to  join  me  now  in  paying  this  tribute  to 
the  National  Beta  Club  and  its  outstand- 
ing membership  by  voting  In  favor  of 
this  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  Joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVACY. 
HUMAN      VALUES.      AND      DEMO- 
.    CRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
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up  House  Resolution  164  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  164 
whereas  the  development  of  technology  Is 
advancing  at  an  unparalleled  rate  of  speed 
and  is  rapidly  coming  to  affect  every  level  of 
American  life;   and 

Whereas  the  operations  of  industry  and 
Government  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
rely  on  highly  sophisticated  computer  tech- 
nology to  assist  them  In  their  operations; 
and 

Whereas  the  full  significance  and  the  ef- 
fects of  technology  on  society  and  on  the 
operations  of  industry  and  Qovemment  are 
largely  unknown;  and 

Whereas  computers  and  other  technologi- 
cal Innovations  aid  in  the  gathering  and 
centralization  of  massive  Information  of  all 
kinds  of  Individuals  and,  consequently,  caU 
into  question  the  effect  of  technology  on 
the  right  of  privacy;  and 

Whereas  Congresb  needs  a  committee  ready 
and  able  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  technol- 
ogy on  the  operations  of  Government,  on 
the  democratic  Institutions  and  processes 
basic  to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  basic 
human  and  civil  rights  of  ova  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  tWere  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values,  and 
Democratic  Institutions  to  be  composed  of 
.  nine  Members  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of 
whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  development  and  prolifera- 
tion of  technology  in  American  society.  In- 
cluding the  role  and  effectiveness  of  com- 
puter technology  in  the  operations  of  Indus- 
try and  Government,  the  consequences  of 
using  computers  to  solve  social  questions 
which  traditionally  have  been  addressed 
vrtthout  the  assistance  of  computers  and 
other  machines,  and  the  effects  of  technology 
and  machines  on  democratic  Institutions  and 
processes.  The  committee  shall  also  study  the 
ixse  of  computers  and  other  technical  Instru- 
ments In  gathering  and  centralizing  Infor- 
mation on  Individuals  and  the  effect  of  such 
activity  on  the  hvunan  and  civil  rights. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu 
tlon  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
and  within  the  United  States,  including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof,  wheth- 
er the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary;  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  is  meet- 
ing unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which 
Is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  line  5:  Strike  the  words  "act 
during  the"  and  insert  "act,  subject  to  clatise 
31  of  Biile  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  during  the". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gmtleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  5^eld  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Otiio  (Mr. 
Latta)  .  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 164  £md  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

House  Resolution  164  would  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions,  to 
be  composed  of  nine  Members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  investigate  the  development  and 
proliferation  of  technology  in  American 
society,  including  the  role  and  effective- 
ness of  computer  technology  in  the  oper- 
ation of  industry  and  Government;  the 
effects  of  technology  and  machines  on 
democratic  institutions  and  processes, 
and  the  effects  of  the  use  of  computers 
and  other  technical  instruments  on  indi- 
viduals and  the  human  and  civil  rights. 

The  committee  may  sit  and  act  within 
the  United  States,  its  Commonwealths 
and  possessions  and  is  to  report  to  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  practicable.  The  resolu- 
tion contains  no  authorization  for  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds. 

In  accord  with  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970,  the  resolution  was 
amended  and  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act, 
subject  to  clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  which  provides  that 
committees — with  some  exceptions — ^may 
not  sit  while  a  bill  is  being  read  for 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  164. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  way  back  in 
May  1971  the  Rules  Committee  reported 
House  Resolution  164,  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gal- 
lagher) and  others,  to  create  a  special 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions  to 
be  composed  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  "evaluate  the 
effects  of  technology"  on  Government, 
et  cetera.  Just  by  coincidence  today,  the 
House  will  also  consider  HJl.  10243,  to 
establish  an  OflQce  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, as  an  aid  to  the  Congress  in  iden- 
tification and  consideration  of  existing 
and  probable  impacts  of  technological 
application,  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  like  to  take  a  very 
serious  look  at  the  pivposes  of  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation.  House  Resolution 
164  and  HJl.  10243.  As  I  read  them,  they 
would  concern  themselves  with  the  same 
subject  matter.  In  my  humble  judgment 
we  do  not  need  both.  Whenever  we  con- 
sider another  select  committee  of  the 
Congress,    we   must   concern   ourselves 


with  the  matter  of  space.  One  of  the  most 
serious  problems  around  this  House  Is 
space,  and  we  do  not  have  it.  Tliis  select 
committee  would  require  space. 

Another  thing  we  are  seriously  con- 
cerned with  is  money.  Creating  a  select 
committee  is  going  to  require  $150,000, 
or  $200.000. 1  do  not  think  anybody  can 
dispute  that. 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem  in- 
volved in  the  creation  of  this  select 
committee  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction. 
Questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  a  select  committee  would  be 
trespassing  on  the  jurisdiction  rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary  maintains 
that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  matters  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  at  the  present 
time.  The  question  then  is,  why  should 
not  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
tinue to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  arras 
covered  by  House  Resolution  164  and  do 
it  without  additional  space  and  without 
another  select  committee  and  without 
additional  cost? 

I  am  certain  we  will  hear  further  from 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  this  matter  of  jurisdiction. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  estab- 
lished the  National  Commission  on  In- 
dividual Rights.  Four  appointed  by  the 
House,  four  by  the  Senate,  and  seven 
by  the  President.  The  Commission  will 
cover  the  same  ground  as  that  proposed 
to  be  covered  by  the  new  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  endorse  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  proposal  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions.  House 
Resolution  164,  cosponsored  by  Neil 
Gallagher  and  myself,  will  allow  the 
House  to  deal  effectively  with  something 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  regard  as  a 
major  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  am  not  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  currently  popular  art  of 
doomsdaymanship,  but  it  does  not  take 
an  especially  perceptive  observer  of  the 
American  scene  to  detect  a  rising  tide  of 
disenchantment  with  government  on  all 
levels. 

The  House  of  Representatives  today 
has  the  opportimlty  to  take  a  significant 
corrective  action  by  bringing  into  being 
a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions. 
Everywhere  we  look  privacy  is  in  the 
news,  but  we  Members  of  the  House  can- 
not point  to  a  single  committee  or  sub- 
committee now  structured  to  deal  with 
the  incredibly  complex  question  of 
privacy. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Gallagher  did  a 
magnificent  job  as  chairman  of  the  Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  when  it  was  in 
existence,  and  one  of  the  achievements 
of  which  I  am  most  proud  is  that  I  worked 
closely  with  him  to  make  that  job  even 
more  effective.  Today,  the  House  can 
take  a  major  step  to  recapture  public 
esteem  and  to  insure  its  own  relevance 
in  the  future  by  creating  the  select  com- 
mittee imder  consideration. 
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This  will  be  the  year  in  which  18-year- 
olds  vote  for  the  first  time  and  one  of 
the  most  impressive  featiues  of  my  long 
association  with  the  Privacy  Subcommit- 
tee was  the  immense  amount  of  interest 
In  the  privacy  issue  on  the  college  cam- 
puses. Everywhere  I  have  been  among 
young  people  I  have  been  asked  varia- 
tions of  the  same  question :  What  kind  of 
country  are  today's  political  leaders  go- 
ing to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation? 
Privacy  matters  are  at  the  heart  of  a 
positive  answer  to  that  question.  As  an 
indication  of  the  concern,  the  college  de- 
bate topic  for  1972  relates  to  increasing 
control  over  Federal  agencies  who  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  about 
Americans.  In  a  year  when  the  yotmg 
people  will  have  the  vote  for  the  first 
time,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  tm  im- 
mensely valuable  position  to  each  Mem- 
ber if  he  could  say  that  he  supported  a 
select  committee  to  consider  privacy. 

I  regard  the  actions  of  the  select  com- 
mittee as  being  completely  beyond  parti- 
sanship or  ideology.  The  long  list  of  sup- 
porters for  the  select  committee  named 
by  Mr.  Gallagher  clearly  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  party  politics,  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  would  play  little  part  in  the 
actions  of  the  select  committee. 

If  one  were  to  look  at  the  record,  one 
could  see  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Privacy  Subcommittee's  investigations, 
hearings,  and  reports  took  place  under  a 
Democratic  administration.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing what  was  perhaps  our  most  signifi- 
cant achievement — the  elimination  of  a 
plan  to  create  a  National  Data  Bank — 
we  learned  that  the  plan  was  totally  un- 
known by  the  top  political  advisers  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

The  select  committee  would  bring 
public  attention  to  such  plans  and  pro- 
posals buried  deep  within  the  bureauc- 
racy and  allow  public  scrutiny  before 
they  were  so  far  advanced  that  they  be- 
came divisive  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  select  com- 
mittee could  and  should  take  a  number 
of  positive  steps  to  reassert  the  very  basis 
of  the  American  democracy.  Let  me  list 
several: 

First,  we  simply  must  have  a  continu- 
ing body  in  the  Congress  to  investigate 
the  sophisticated  use  of  the  computer. 
The  computer  is  being  used  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  private  sector  in  ways 
that  few  of  us  appreciate.  It  is  being  used 
to  create  huge  data  banks  of  informa- 
tion, in  immediately  retrievable  form, 
without  congressional  guidelines  or, 
frankly,  much  congressional  interest 
The  computer  can  have  enormous  bene- 
fits to  our  society,  but  society's  leaders 
must  assume  a  responsibility  to  guide  the 
growth  of  computer  application.  That  is 
not  being  done  now. 

Second,  the  recently  psissed  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  covers  only  a  small 
part  of  the  threats  posed  by  huge  data 
repositories  in  private  hands.  While  data 
banks  used  for  credit,  employment,  or 
insurance  coverage  are  partially  within 
the  act's  ambit,  there  remains  a  great 
deal  to  be  done.  The  select  committee, 
free  from  any  legislative  responsibilities 
or  specific  oversight  of  individual  agen- 
cies, would  have  the  freedom  to  follow 
these  threats  to  our  liberties. 
Finally,  there  is  a  behavioral  modifica- 


tion revolution  In  our  society,  but  no 
existing  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
the  jurisdiction  to  evaluate  these  new 
tools  of  human  manipulation.  A  select 
committee  could  pursue  the  issues  where 
no  current  committee  now  can. 

The  basic  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
every  American — liberal  or  conservative, 
white  or  black,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat— is  threatened  by  proposals  which 
are  advanced  by  men  never  held  ac- 
coimtable  as  we  elected  officials  are.  If 
we  are  to  monitor  and  predict  the  effects, 
both  adverse  and  positive,  which  tech- 
nological advances  have  on  our  freedom 
as  individuals,  then  the  Congress  must 
provide  the  monitoring  body.  Otherwise, 
we  will  awaken  one  day  and  find  that 
our  lack  of  attentiveness  to  guarding  oiu- 
democratic  institutions  has  meant  that 
they  have  one  by  one  been  eroded  or  dis- 
carded in  the  name  of  efficiency  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  privacy  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored  by  current  committees  in 
the  Congress.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  allowed  our  Privacy 
Subcommittee  to  proceed  for  some  8  years 
and,  as  a  member  both  of  the  Privacy 
Subcommittee  and  of  the  full  committee, 
I  regard  the  actions  of  the  subcommittee 
as  very  significant.  Our  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  is  going  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  proposals  of  myself  to  control  the 
private  use  of  federally  compiled  mailing 
lists  as  well  as  the  Federal  privacy  bill 
of  Mr.  Koch.  But  as  welcome  as  these 
steps  are,  they  surely  are  not  enough. 

Subcommittees  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  have  also  held 
privacy-related  hearings  and  the  chair- 
men of  those  subcommittees — Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Hanley — all  sup- 
port the  select  committee  as  does  the 
full  committee  chairman,  Mr.  Dulski. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  held  hearings  on  the  Fair 
Credit  Act  with  her  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Matters  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 
supports  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  of  privacy  is 
so  diverse,  so  complicated,  and  so  far- 
reaching  that  there  is  room  for  dozens 
of  committees  to  become  concerned.  All 
during  the  time  that  our  Privacy  Sub- 
committee was  blazing  the  trail  here  in 
the  House,  we  never  received  a  single 
complaint  from  other  legislative  com- 
mittees. I  know  this  responsible  record 
will  continue  under  the  select  committee. 

We  need  a  formal,  continuing,  sophis- 
ticated group  to  help  each  of  us  meet  our 
own  responsibiUties  to  those  we  repre- 
sent. The  proposal  to  do  that  is  before  us. 
and  I  urge  support  for  House  Resolution 
164  to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values,  and  Democratic 
Institutions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher)  . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  take  5  minutes  now  and  reserve  5  min- 
utes to  the  end  of  the  debate  since  it  is 
my  biU? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
do  that.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  hate  to  object,  but 
is  it  in  order  to  have  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  at  a  time  like  tliis  when  the 
time  is  controlled  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  bring  the  bill  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  asked  for  the 
time  to  close  the  debate  since  there  will 
be  objections,  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  those  objections.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  I  would  have  the  time 
at  the  conclusion  of  debate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this 
is  between  the  gentleman  and  the  man 
handling  the  rule,  and  therefore  I  must 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  noUfy 
the  gentleman  when  5  minutes  are  up. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right.  He  has 
been  allotted  that  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  up 
until  several  days  ago  this  resolution  ap- 
peared to  have  broad  support.  Now  the 
issue  of  jurisdiction  has  been  raised  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

This  resolution  is  about  privacy — the 
many  aspects  of  privacy;  something  that 
affects  everything  that  this  Congress 
does  and  something  that  affects  the 
life  of  every  single  person  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  order,  but 
I  want  to  remind  everyone  that  the  Con- 
gress has  done  virtually  nothing  about  it 
Unless  the  Craigress  begins  to  deal  with 
privacy,  it  may  weU  be  that  the  Congress 
itself  will  become  irrelevant  in  the  twi- 
light of  this  decade  and  unless  we  wake 
up,  it  may  well  be  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  Congressmen  will  do 
will  be  to  have  their  picture  taken  out 
on  the  steps  with  graduation  cl&sses.  for 
we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  sleep  through 
a  time  of  America's  greatest  challenge 
to  Its  freedom  This  may  well  nap- 
pen,  becaui-e  the  policy  options,  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  way  we  are  developing  pol- 
icy in  this  country  has  passed  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy. All  we  do  is  approve  en  bloc 
those  things  that  are  done  by  the  bu- 
reaucrnoy,  and  that  limits  our  options  on 
what  we  can  do  here  in  the  Congress.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  need  new  tools  if 
public  men  are  to  continue  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  public  office. 

I  would  like  to  pomt  out  one  or  two 
other  things.  On  privacy,  Prof.  Charles 
Fried  gave  one  of  the  best  definitions  I 
have  heard: 

Privacy  is  the  necessary  context  for  rela- 
tionships; we  would  hardly  be  human  if  we 
nad  to  do  without — the  relationships  of  love 
friendship,  and  trust.  Intimacy  is  the  shar- 
ing of  information  about  one's  actions,  be- 
liefs, or  emotions  which  one  does  not  share 
with  ai)  and  which  one  has  the  right  not 
to  share  with  anyone.  By  conferring  thU 
right,  privacy  creates  the  moral  capital  which 
we  spend  in  friendship  and  love. 

Privacy  is  the  necessary  context  for  re- 
lationships. We  would  hardly  be  human 
if  we  had  to  do  without  the  relationships 
of  love,  of  friendship,  and  trust.  Inti- 
macy is  the  sharing  of  information  about 
one's  actions,  beliefs,  or  emotions  which 
he  does  not  share  with  one  who  has  the 
right  not  to  share  with  anyone  else.  By 
conferring  this  right  privacy  creates  the 
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moral  capital  which  we  spend  In  friend- 
ship and  love. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Speaker  himself  supported  this 
proposition  when  he  spoke  to  the  press 
this  morning,  it  is  unfortunate  that  time 
precludes  from  this  debate  the  feelings 
of  so  many  who  view  their  problem  in 
the  same  context  as  I  do. 

I  have  spoken  with  various  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  they  see 
the  merit  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  issue  where  con- 
servatives meet  liberals:  liberals  pri- 
marily from  the  standpoint  of  expand- 
ing human  dignity  and  himian  values, 
those  basic  rights  that  are  in  our  Consti- 
tution, but  which  today  may  no  longer 
exist.  Conservatives  join  on  the  point 
where  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  delv- 
ing into  the  personal  business  of  too 
many  people. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  Congress 
done  about  it? 

Congress  keeps  poiuing  the  money  out 
for  purposes  which  deny  human  rights 
and  let  the  Government  invade  more  peo- 
ple's privacy. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
do  something  more  responsible,  some- 
thing more  basic  than  merely  serve  as 
the  manure  to  fertilize  the  miracle 
growth  of  dehumanizing  bureaucracies. 
They  do  not  believe  in  what  we  are  doing 
and  they  do  not  take  us  into  considera- 
tion? We  provide  all  the  money  and  vir- 
tually none  of  the  policy. 

I  am  not  talking  about  Republican  or 
Democrat,  or  liberal,  or  conservative.  I 
am  talking  about  making  public  men, 
elected  men  relevant  to  the  democratic 
process.  I  am  talking  of  keeping  people 
in  the  forefront  of  our  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  commit- 
tee long  before  the  current  administra- 
tion was  in  power.  These  are  common 
problems  in  all  administrations  and  they 
affect  every  citizen  of  our  country. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  going  to  come  to  the  well  and  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  Jurisdictional  problem, 
one  where  we  may  transgress  upon  his 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

However,  late  last  night,  I  thought  we 
had  an  agreement  and  I  would  live  up 
to  the  agreement  whether  the  JudiciEiry 
Committee  wants  to  accept  it  or  not.  We 
will  not  get  involved  in  any  matters  with- 
in the  responsibility  or  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  made  some 
great  arguments  in  the  past  when  we 
talked  about  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
Imply  that  they  are  rather  old-fashioned 
and  old  hat.  Most  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
has  already  disappeared  without  smy 
public  outcry  and  with  the  active  partici- 
pation and  approval  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  have  heard  the  argimient  made  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  many  times  when 
they  say  the  problems  of  our  country  are 
so  great  that  the  Jiulsdlction  of  the 
States,  of  the  counties,  and  the  cities 
must  give  way. 

Well.  If  that  is  true  then,  perhaps,  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  committees  yield  and 
they  should  at  least  consider  the  new 


problems  in  this  terribly  complex  age  In 
which  we  Uve. 

Let  me  expand  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  is  of  central  impor- 
tance to  the  argimient  over  jurisdiction 
and  the  argiunent  over  privacy.  Many 
bills  passed  by  the  Congress  and  many 
actions  of  the  Executive  demand  that 
local  Jurisdictions  yield  thetr  rights  and 
prerogatives  to  ever  more  widely  based 
organizations.  Privileges  which  once  be- 
longed to  States,  counties  or  cities  are 
now  taken  over  by  interstate  groui>s.  We 
have  not  only  allowed  it  to  happen  in 
tills  House,  but  we  have  encouraged  it 
by  legislative  initiative. 

Could  not  then  we  also  do  something 
about  the  Jurisdiction  of  committees 
here  in  the  House?  Should  we  not  be  so 
parochial  and  petty  in  guarding  the  ab- 
solute right  of  each  committee  to  con- 
trol the  Nation's  future  by  its  insistence 
of  control  over  all  inquiry  into  an  area. 

To  put  it  bluntiy,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  traditional 
independence  of  States,  coimties,  and 
cities  in  this  Nation  in  our  pursuit  of  the 
lawbreaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  think  about  insisting  that  cer- 
tain Jurisdiction  bend  a  bit  in  a  new  way 
to  defend  the  lawabiding  American  citi- 
zen from  outrageous  and  continuous  pry- 
ing by  the  Government.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  committees  cannot  work 
together  to  serve  our  common  respon- 
sibility; namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
basic  freedoms  in  this  country  and  In  a 
larger  sense  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
Uc  for  which  we  are  supposed  to  stand, 
not  sleep. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  must  advise 
the  gentleman  that  the  time  is  imder 
the  control  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Madden)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
granted  10  minutes  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man cannot  reserve  the  balance  of  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  not  speaking 
imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

PARUAMXNTAXT    INQUIXT 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  under  the 
rules  cannot  reserve  time.  Only  the  gen- 
tlemaD- 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  control  of  the  time  and  the 
Chair  has  so  advised  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  of  that  fact. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  desires 
to  yield  f lu-ther  time  at  this  time  he  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  . 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  and  my  colleagues 
know,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Oflflce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Our  subcommittee  has  been  exploring 
in  depth  the  methods  and  procediires 
utilized  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  in 
taking  the  1970  Census. 

In  particular,  we  have  been  concerned 
with  the  multitudinous  questionnaires 
being  forced  on  our  citizens  by  various 
Federal  Government  departments.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  these  questionnaires 
constitute  a  real  and  present  danger  to 
the  privacy  of  our  citizens.  While  I  feel 
my  subcommittee's  work  has  been  im- 
portant, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  need  exists  for  sin  all-encom- 
passing review  and  control  of  snooping 
into  the  private  lives  of  our  citizens. 

During  the  hearings  that  were  held 
by  my  subcommittee,  it  was  demon- 
strated time  and  again  by  hundreds  of 
citizens  who  in  one  way  or  another  had 
contacted  our  subcommittee  that  they 
were  very  concerned  that  their  right  to 
privacy  be  maintained.  Recently,  a 
number  of  surveys  have  demonstrated 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  citi- 
zens fear  the  regulation  of  their  lives 
by  computers.  Many  citizens  sincerely 
feel  that  "Big  Brother"  is  watching 
them.  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  fears  are  imf ounded. 

However,  recognizing  both  the  Im- 
portance of  the  issue  of  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  genuine  validity  of  the 
public's  concern,  I  strongly  support  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Himian  Values,  and  Democrat- 
ic Institutions — House  Resolution  164 — 
a  proposed  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Cornelius  Gallagher. 

Based  on  my  experience,  I  feel  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  needs  a 
committee  which  will  represent  the  peo- 
ple and  protect  their  right  to  privacy. 
After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  ever  increasing  in  numbers 
and  widening  in  scope  of  activities.  It 
ix>ssesses  tremendous  moral  authority 
and  operates  in  a  way  which  is  more 
and  more  evident  as  an  example  to  the 
private  sector.  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
type  of  creeping  totalitarian  control  that 
is  envisioned  by  George  Orwell  in  his 
"1984."  This  becomes  increasingly  possi- 
ble with  the  development  of  technologi- 
cal means  of  control  over  people's  lives 
such  &s  electronic  data  banking.  James 
Madison  alerted  us  to  the  dangers  of  not 
protecting  the  rights  of  citizens  when 
he  said: 

I  beUeve  there  are  more  instaoceB  of  the 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
by  gradual  and  silent  encroachment  of  thoee 
In  power  than  by  violent  and  sudden 
iisurpatlons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Invasions  of  personal 
rights  must  inevitably  damage  our  Na- 
tion. Victor  Hugo's  observatloii  that 
nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  is  certainly  rele- 
vant here.  It  is  time  to  guarantee  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
alert  to  any  attempt  by  any  source  to 
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deprive  our  citizens  of  their  unlnallen- 
able  right  to  privacy  and  the  security  of 
their  h<Hnes  by  passing  House  Resolu- 
tion 164  establishing  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Privacy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indlaiia  (Mr.  Brat)  . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were  ever  any 
questions  as  to  why  the  U.S.  Congress 
needed  a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Institu- 
tions— the  committee  proposed  today  and 
which  I  am  proud  to  support — that  ques- 
tion was  answered  yesterday  at  the  White 
House. 

Herman  Kahn,  head  of  the  Hudson  In- 
stitute, well-known  and  s(Hnewhat 
controversial,  deep-thinker  but  still 
provocative  in  his  ideas,  told  the  1,500 
corporation  executives  and  others  at- 
tending the  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Industrial  World  that — 

The  biggest  single  problem  facing  us  Is 
meaning  and  purpose.  Why  do  we  stay  aUve? 
What  are  we  here  for?  .  .  .  My  grandfather 
walked  with  Ck>d  and  knew  why,  but  we 
didn't  .  .  . 

Mr.  Kahn  went  on  to  list  an  assort- 
ment of  possible  dangers  and  disasters 
that  could  overtake  mankind  sometime  in 
the  next  two  decades.  Among  them  wm 
technological  control  of  man,  perhaps  by 
new  forms  of  humanity  like  live  com- 
puters. 

This  prospect  is  close— much  closer 
than  many  think  or  wish  to  admit.  Prom 
an  article  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  OctoberlS,  1971 : 

steadily  growing  prospects  for  test-tube 
bablee  and  manipulated  thought  are  forc- 
ing humanity  to  reconsdder  Its  concept  of 
man.  .  .  .  Take  for  example  the  concept  of 
new  forms  of  thought  control.  Prof.  B.  F. 
Skinner  of  Harvard  University  believes  hu- 
man behavior  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  con- 
ditioning. He  has  worked  out  sophisticated 
techniques  for  controlling  behavior  which,  he 
explained,  could  alter  the  thought  of  peo- 
ple confined  to  institutions.  However,  his 
suggestions  also  have  opened  the  scepter  of 
■big-brother'  control  of  society  at  large.  Mean- 
while, dimly  seen  poeslblllties  for  direct 
chemical  and  electrical  manipulation  of  the 
brain  are  developing  slmilcu'  concerns.    .    .    . 

Prom  Behavior  Today,  January  18, 
1971: 

Nestor  TerleckyJ  of  the  iratlonal  Planning 
Association  in  Washington,  D.C.  believes  he 
has  come  up  with  a  system  that  could  In- 
crease life  expectancy  by  10  years  and  cause 
a  dramatic  reduction  in  physical  disabilities 
In  this  coimtry  by  1980.  The  spending  of  |43 
billion  in  the  health  field,  TerleckyJ  told  the 
recent  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  could 
produce  major  behavioral  changes  so  that  In 
10  years  90  per  cent  of  the  smokers  will  have 
stopped,  70  per  cent  of  the  obese  and  under- 
exercised  wUl  be  physicaUy  fit.  80  per  cent  of 
the  alcoholics  and  alctdiol  abusers  will 
achieve  contented  sobriety  and  90  per  cent 
of  dnig  abuse  will  be  eliminated.  .  .  . 

Prom  "The  New  Science  of  Socio- 
blology,"  by  Dr.  Edward  O.  Wilson,  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Harvard,  as  it  was 
reprinted  in  Intellectual  Digest  of  Jan- 
uary 1972: 


The  dilemma  of  mankind  Is  that  tech- 
nology and  population  growth  have  propeUed 
us  to  the  point  where  we  oould  perhi^s 
operate  better  as  a  society  with  termlte-Uke 
altruism  and  regimentation,  yet  we  cannot 
and  must  not  forsake  the  primate  individual- 
ity that  brought  us  to  Mm  thresbold  of  civi- 
lization In  the  first  place.  .  .  . 

This  cannot  help  but  be  disturbing  and 
unsettling  to  many,  yet  this  trend  of 
thought  is  not  new  by  any  means. 
Anthony  Standen,  in  his  provocative 
little  book,  "Science  Is  a  Sacred  Cow," 
quoted  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that: 

Science  Is  a  good  piece  of  furniture  for  a 
man  to  have  in  an  upper  chamber  provided 
he  has  common  sense  on  the  groimd  floor. 

Standen  then  goes  on  to  demonstrate 
that  common  sense  has  often  been  lack- 
ing on  the  groimd  floor.  He  notes  that  in 
"Survey  of  Social  Science,"  by  Marion  B. 
Smith,  professor  of  sociology  at  Louisiana 
State  University,  neither  term  "freedom" 
nor  "liberty"  appears  in  the  index.  How- 
ever, they  are  discussed  in  the  text  as 
a  subsection  under  "Regulations." 

He  quotes  from  G.  A.  Limdberg's  "Can 
Science  Save  Us?": 

It  may  be  that  through  properly  admin- 
istered public  opinion  polls,  professionalized 
public  officials  can  give  us  aU  the  efficiency 
now  claimed  by  authoritarian  centralized 
administrators  and  yet  have  the  administra- 
tion at  all  times  subject  to  the  dictates  of  a 
more  delicate  barometer  of  the  people's  will 
than  Is  provided  by  all  the  technoloiiicaUy 
obsolete  paraphernalia  of  traditional  demo- 
cratic processes.  (Italic  supplied.) 

Standen  cites  the  remarks  of  Otis  W. 
Caldwell,  late  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science : 

What  science  may  do  for  men  Is  not 
enough.  This  must  become  subordinate  to 
what  science  may  do  to  men.  (Underacorlng 

in  original.) 

And  Aldous  Huxley: 

The  most  Important  Manhattan  projects  of 
the  future  will  be  vast  government-sponsored 
inquiries  into  what  the  politicians  and  the 
participating  scientists  will  call  "the  prob- 
lem of  happiness" — in  other  words,  the  prob- 
lem of  making  people  love  their  servitude. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
foolishness  of  putting  too  much  reli- 
ance on  government-sponsored  inquiries 
such  as  Huxley  mentioned.  For  some 
years  now,  going  back  into  the  fifties,  I 
along  with  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  trend  in 
•our  Defense  Establishment  to  come  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  what  I  call  a 
footnote  mentality. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  practically  every 
problem  facing  us  in  the  defense  sector 
had  to  be  contracted  out  to  some  think 
tank  to  be  researched  and  studied.  To  be 
sure,  in  the  field  of  the  physical  sciences, 
this  often  made  quite  good  sense  and  I 
am  sure  the  money  and  time  was  well 
spent,  when  it  came  to  matters  of  weap- 
ons performance  and  technical  ques- 
tions. But — and  this  becsone  especially 
so  in  the  early  sixties — it  seemed  that  the 
hmnan  factor  was  being  ignored  In  sJl 
problems,  that  an  attitude  had  developed 
in  the  Pentagcm  which  felt  everything 
could  be  reduced  to  a  line  on  a  graph,  a 
dot  on  a  chart,  a  sjmibol  In  an  equation. 


signals  on  computer  tape,  or  holes  in 
pimch  cards.  If  you  will,  there  was  no 
room  for.  and  no  consideration  given  to. 
what  for  lack  of  a  better  term  can  be 
called  a  gut  feeling. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Let  us  con- 
sider some  other  options.  First.  Corelll 
Bamett.  in  Horizon  magazine,  summer 
1971: 

Since  1946,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Cold 
War,  an  immense  apparatus  has  been  created 
In  the  United  States  to  apply  academic 
minds  to  the  problems  of  war  In  inter- 
national relations.  Learned  volumes  and 
monographs,  stuffed  with  Impressive  calcu- 
lations and  formulas,  have  poured  forth.  A 
new  Jargon  has  been  invented  to  enhance  the 
mystique  of  the  authors  and  obscure  their 
meaning.  Mathematicians,  lawyers,  econo- 
mists, sociologists — aU  have  enthuslastlcaUy 
Joined  the  Pentagon  irregulars. 

However,  the  climax  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  Intense  and  nationwide  intel- 
lectual study  of  war  has  unfortunately 
proved  to  be  the  American  defeat  in  Vietnam. 
How  much  the  academic  thlnk-merchants 
share  In  the  responsibility  for  the  mess  can- 
not yet  be  known 

But  Colin  S.  Gray,  in  the  fall  1971  issue 
of  Foreign  Policy,  has  no  doubt  at  all 
as  to  responsibility : 

In  1961  the  promise  was  high.  The  clvUlan 
strategists  came  to  Washington  to  assume 
an  influential  role  In  a  new  administration. 
Yet  In  1971  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  their  per- 
formance has  not  lived  up  to  their  promise. 
And  that's  putting  it  mildly.  ...  If  policy 
prescription  may  be  described  as  the  ad- 
vocacy of  'viable  solutions,'  so  scholarship 
should  be  viewed  as  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
The  civilian  strategist  has  fallen  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  'think-tank'  world  as 
exemplified  by  the  RAND  Corporation,  has 
been  the  middle  group  between  academe  and 
government.  Yet  because  of  its  dual  loyalty — 
to  the  needs  of  problem-oriented  officials  and 
to  the  dlslntersted  or  'policy -neutral'  stand- 
ards of  scholarship — It  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce both  Irrelevant  policy  advice  and  poor 
scholarship. . . . 

In  passing,  a  good  comment  on  the 
above  situation — although  written  years 
before  it  became  an  issue — is  found  in 
Standen's  book  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted: 

The  problem  of  war  Is  something  more 
subtle  than  any  social  scientist  can  under- 
stand. As  a  problem  In  human  motives,  there 
is  certainly  no  easy  cure  for  it.  Men  are  not 
angels,  and  the  only  reason  science  has  not 
found  this  out  Is  that  science  knows  nothing 
about  angels.  A  deep  piece  of  wisdom  was 
uttered  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  inclusion  of  the  social  sci- 
ences in  the  propKDsed  National  Science 
Foundation,  by  Senator  Willis:  "It  Is  a 
question  of  keeping  selfishness  In  restraint, 
that  Is  aU."  Senator  WUlls  understands  the 
problem  of  government  in  all  Its  simplicity 
and  Its  tremendous  difficulty.  He  Is  quite 
unlike  any  social  scientist.  That  Is  why  be 
Is  In  the  United  States  Senate  and  they  are 
not. . . . 

Incidentally,  for  the  record,  the  above 
remark  was  by  the  late  Senator  Ray- 
mond Willis,  of  Indiana,  and  was  made 
during  debate  in  the  Senate  on  July  1, 
1946. 

Congressionsil  attention  to  these  dis- 
quieting and  disturbing  trends  is  not 
new.  The  country  owes  much  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gal- 
lagher) for  his  work  during  the  7  years 
he  headed  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
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Invasion  of  Privacy  of  tae  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  He  has  been 
well  aware  that  what  Is  today's  theory 
can  easily  beccme — without  anyone 
really  recognizing  the  tact — tomorrow's 
reality.  Just  how  tar — if  to  any  distance 
at  all — have  some  of  these  theories  in- 
fluenced policies  and  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  There  are,  unfortu- 
nately, some  indications  that  such  influ- 
ence has  already  taken  hold  at  certain 
levels. 

I  refer  here  to  the  "group  sensitivity" 
sessions — or  by  whatever  name  they  go 
under — carried  on  in  some  agencies — 
most  notably  HEW  and  Agriculture— 
with  the  intention  of  abolishing  discrimi- 
nation by  eliminating  racist  thoughts  in 
individuals.  A  November  1970  directive  in 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  written 
In  that  fine  style  of  bureaucratic- 
academic  jargon  I  call  higher  murkiness, 
put  it  this  way: 

All  headquarters,  regional,  and  field  pro- 
gram managers  and  supervisors  shall  partic- 
ipate In  intensive  training  and  working  con- 
ferences designed  to  develop  the  racial  and 
cultural  awareness  and  skills  In  applying  EEO 
(equal  employment  opportunity)  policies. 
goals,  and  practices  to  their  own  immediate 
circumstances.  All  designated  staff  shall  have 
participated  In  such  training  programs  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  yectf . 

Note  "Shall  participate,"  "shall  have 
participated."  One  of  these  sessions,  held 
in  February  1971  for  supervisors  in  the 
Chicago  HEW  office,  had  these  questions, 
in  the  form  of  partial  sentences,  which 
the  participants,  paired  off  and  facing 
each  other,  had  to  complete: 

"My  weakest  point  Is  .  .  ."  "I  love  .  .  ."  "I 
believe  In  .  .  ."  "I  am  most  ashamed  of  .  .  ." 

The  whole  issue  has  crystallized  once 
again,  following  publication  of  Dr.  B.  P. 
Skinner's  latest  book  "Beyond  Freedom 
and  Dignity."  One  sentence  sums  up  the 
thesis  of  the  book: 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate  a  connec- 
tion between  the  unlimited  right  of  the  "In- 
dividual to  pursue  happiness  and  the  catas- 
trophes threatened  by  unchecked  breeding, 
the  unrestrained  affluence  that  exhausts  re- 
sources and  pollutes  the  environment  and 
the  imminence  of  nuclecu*  war. 

In  essence,  man's  behavior  has  to  be 
reshaped.  Since  each  of  us  are  unique, 
shaped  by  our  environment  and  nothing 
more,  then  the  environment  must  be  re- 
shaped and  controlled — our  culture  in 
which  we  develop — and  society  must 
structure  a  new  environment  which  by 
carrot  and  stick  will  make  us  behave. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Commimist 
China  is  the  only  instance  in  recorded 
human  history  where  society — for  this 
Red  government — ^has  tried  to  so  condi- 
tion behavior,  reaching  in  China's  case 
for  strict  and  imvarying  egalitarianism, 
by  shifting  the  entire  mental  atmosphere. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  Mao 
and  Skinner;  Mao  believes  in  self- 
criticism  and  punishment,  whereas 
Skinner  would  use  genetic  engineering 
and  behavioral  conditioning.  His  thesis 
calls  for  his  followers — and  he  has 
many,  as  well  as  some  very  sharp  and 
vocal  critics — to  take  these  theories 
into  every  last  facet  of  life. 

This  idea  of  Skinner's  is  not  new  with 
him;  some  years  bcick  he  wrote  that: 


As  scientific  explanation  becomes  more 
and  more  comprehensive,  the  contribution 
which  may  be  claimed  by  the  Indl vidua]  him- 
self appears  to  approctcb  zero.  Man's  vaunt- 
ed creative  powers,  his  achievements  in  art, 
science  and  morals,  his  capacity  to  choose 
and  our  right  to  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  choice — none  of  these  Is  conspicuous  In 
the  new  scientific  self-portrait. 

We  have  behavior-modification  pro- 
grams. Impelled  in  part  and  in  whole  by 
Sklrmer's  theories,  and  others,  already  at 
work  in  private  therapy,  in  mental  hos- 
pitals, in  schools,  and  in  business.  No  one 
says  these  ideas  should  be  suppressed. 
Skinner's  critics,  I  must  point  out,  give 
him  and  his  ideas  more  latitude  and  free- 
dom than  he  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
subjects  of  the  ideas.  But  it  is  essential 
they  be  made  known,  and  if  anyone 
doubts  this,  then  I  would  refer  him  to  a 
remark  by  Kenneth  Little,  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation : 

All  1  hope  is  that  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress take  Pred  Skinner's  book  serloiisly.  Be- 
havior shaping  is  here.  If  they  dismiss  Skin- 
ner's book,  decisions  will  be  made  at  a  level 
beyond  their  control. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Little  means 
by  his  last  sentence  and  I  do  not  care  to 
wait  to  find  out.  Quite  frankly,  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  a  not  too  subtle 
attempt  to  shift  power  and  control  over 
the  citizens  of  the  American  Republic 
into  a  different  set  of  hands.  I  do  not 
imply  there  is  a  large-scale  plot;  I  do 
not  imply  incipient  subversion  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  Someone  else  has  an 
idea  as  to  how  he  and  his  followers  could 
do  it  better;  that  is  not  at  all  unusual  in 
our  history. 

But  it  is  Utopian  in  concept;  it  is  no 
accident,  I  think,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Mol- 
nar  called  the  idea  of  Utopia  the  peren- 
nial heresy,  and  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  quote  him  on  would-be  Utopians 
and  the  logical  extension  of  their  the- 
ories: 

.  .  .  m  the  popular  mind  the  utuplan  Is 
regarded  as  an  idealist  who  Is  dissatisfied 
with  conditions  in  this  Valley  of  Tears  and 
wants  to  overcome  the  powers  that  be  and 
to  bring  happiness  to  earth.  Viewed  In  this 
light,  the  Utopian  Is  a  poet,  a  prophet,  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  the  very  salt 
of  the  earth. 

The  facts  In  the  case  are  otherwise.  At 
Utopia's  roots  there  is  defiance  of  God,  pride 
unlimited,  a  yearning  for  an  enormous  power 
and  the  assumption  of  divine  attributes  with 
a  view  to  manipulating  and  shaping  man- 
kind's fate.  The  Utopian  Is  not  content  with 
pressing  men  Into  a  mould  of  his  own  man- 
ufacture; he  is  not  a  mere  despot,  dictator 
or  totalitarian  leader  holding  all  temporal 
and  spiritual  power.  His  real  vice  Is,  first, 
the  desire  to  dismantle  human  Individuality 
through  the  dissolution  of  Individual  con- 
science and  consciousness,  and  then  to  re- 
place these  with  the  coUectlvlty  and  coa- 
lesced consciousness.  In  a  raving  moment, 
so  the  story  goes.  Caligula  wished  that  man- 
kind had  only  one  head,  so  that  he  might 
chop  It  off  with  one  blow.  So,  too,  the  Uto- 
pian; he  wants  to  deal  with  one  entity  to 
as  to  simplify  his  own  task  of  transforming 
human  nature  Into  a  slave.  .  .  ." 

In  a  purely  chronological  sense  we  are 
only  12  years  away  from  1984,  the  date 
made  famous  by  Orwell's  chilling  novel 
of  a  future  world  where  individuals  are 
under  an  iron  control  truly  hideous  to 


contemplate.  But  the  theories  of  Dr. 
Sklrmer  and  the  behaviorists  cannot  help 
but  make  me  think  t^at  we  are  even 
closer.  We  ignore  the  potential  danger 
in  these  things  only  at  our  peril.  What 
the  Federal  Government  does  today — in- 
fluenced in  whole  or  in  part  by  ideas 
radically  at  variance  with  the  most  basic 
concepts  of  our  Judeo-Christian  herit- 
age— cannot  help  but  to  some  degree 
shape  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 

I  earlier  quoted  Dr.  Skinner  on  his 
ideas  of  what  would  be  the  new  scien- 
tific self-portrait.  Skinner,  like  all  Uto- 
pians, paints  this  portrait  in  the  most 
glowing  colors.  For  myself,  I  believe  the 
descriptiwi  was  quite  accurately  written, 
some  years  ago,  by  Orwell,  in  his  "1984": 

If  you  want  a  picture  of  the  future,  imag- 
ine a  boot  stamping  on  a  human  face- 
forever. 

There  are  many  things  ahead  of  the 
American  Republic,  but  dealing  with  our 
citizens  as  if  they  were  a  cage  of  white 
rats  is  not  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ckller)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  resolution.  At  the  outset, 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  unanimously — and  I  empha- 
size the  word  "unanimously" — ^passed  a 
resolution  opposing  this  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Gallagher)  and  other  cosponsors. 

Why?  For  the  simple  reason  that  the 
entire  subject  matter  of  the  so-called 
Gallagher  resolution  Is  within  the  pur- 
view and  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  through  its  various  sub- 
committees, is  at  the  very  present  time 
engaged  in  studying  the  various  subject 
matters  contained  in  the  so-called  (Gal- 
lagher resolution. 

House  Resolution  164  would  authorize 
a  duplication  of  effort  and  an  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  fimds — and,  by  way 
of  interpolation,  another  select  commit- 
tee was  set  up  last  year,  and  for  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  the  cost  was 
$900,000.  Now,  do  you  want  to  spend  an- 
other $900,000  when  a  standing  commit- 
tee can  do  the  very  same  work?  I  do  not 
think  you  want  to  enter  into  that  kind  of 
a  tangle. 

Now  beyond  that  In  the  Organized 
Crime  Act  of  1970  Congress  established 
the  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights.  This  Commission  will  deal  with 
same  subject  matter  as  that  deal  with 
under  the  Gallagher  bill.  The  National 
Commission  on  Individual  Rights  is  com- 
posed of  15  members — four  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
four  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  seven  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Eight  Members  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed. They  are: 

In  the  House:  Representative  Celler, 
Representative  Mikv..,  Representative 
McCuLLOCH,  and  Representative  Sand- 
man. 

In  the  Senate.  Senator  McClellan, 
Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Gurnet,  and 
Senator  Roth. 

The  White  House  is  now  considering 
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its  seven  appointees  to  this  Important 
Commlssioii. 

The  statute  charges  the  Commission 
with  the  responsibility  for  conducting  a 
comprehensive  study  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral laws  and  practices  relating  to  spe- 
cial grand  juries  and  to  special  offender 
sentencing,  wiretapping,  and  electronic 
surveillance,  bail  reform,  and  preventive 
detention,  no-knock  search  warrants, 
and  the  accumulation  of  data  on  individ- 
uals by  Federal  agencies  eis  authorized 
by  law  or  acquired  by  executive  action. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make 
interim  reports  as  it  deems  advisable  and 
shall  make  its  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  within  6  years  of 
its  establishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  processed  the  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights  euid  four  of  its  members  have 
been  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
clearly  involved. 

The  charge  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  Rights  is  broad — it 
is  empowered  to  consider  all  Federal  laws 
and  practices  "which  in  its  opinion  may 
infringe  upon  the  individual  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  No  one 
should  minimize  the  significance  of  this 
Commission  nor  of  the  contribution  it 
can  make  to  privacy  and  personal 
liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  Is  proud  of  its  achievements 
and  trust  it  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

Today  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  both  Houses  have  liaison  with  the  work 
that  this  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights  is  to  perform. 

Now  should  we  have  another  group,  a 
third  entity,  the  so-called  Gallagher 
committee,  to  do  the  very  same  work  that 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  do — to 
examine  invasions  of  privacy  by  data 
processing  and  wiretapping,  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  surveillance,  all  of 
which  are  embraced  in  the  Gallagher 
resolution?  These  also  are  the  subject 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  must,  if  I  am  a  responsible  chairman, 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
members  of  my  committee.  They  are  all 
well-known  lawyers  with  great  expertise. 
They  have  fine  reputations. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  the  very  citadel  of  civil  rights — a 
fortress  that  protects  the  Nation  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  diminution  of  civil 
rights  and  the  invasion  of  privacy. 

Where  have  we  been  derelict  that  you 
must  substitute  for  oiu-  work  by  the 
establishment  of  another  committee? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  defy  anyone  to  say 
where  we  have  been  derelict. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  detail 
for  us  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  for  example,  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
Invasion  of  privacy? 


Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  been  engaged 
in  those  subjects  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  collection  of 
criminal  histories  and  data  processing, 
currently  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary is  actively  involved  in  developing  a 
variety  of  legislative  programs  intimately 
connected  to  questions  involving  the 
right  of  privacy. 

For  example,  the  committee  staff  has 
obtained  a  selected  sample  of  actual  ar- 
rest records  used  by  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  staff  is  analyzing  these  rec- 
ords and  is  engaged  in  drsif ting  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  extremely  troublesome  prob- 
lems generated  by  the  compilation  of 
such  records  and  other  data  collected  by 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  plans  in 
the  near  future  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
subject — the  abuses  and  evils  resulting 
from  the  collection,  accimiulation,  and 
dissemination  of  arrest  records. 

They  will  consider  the  so-called  na- 
tional data  bank  containing  criminal 
histories  to  which  reference  is  made  In 
the  pending  resolution. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  has 
pending  before  it  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  which 
deals  directly  with  the  law  enforcement 
administration's  programs  affecting  po- 
lice information. 

In  the  Congress  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  also  established  a  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Rights  Oversight 
which  has  become  extremely  active  in 
monitoring  the  policies  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  civil  rights  area.  If  the 
avowed  purpose  of  House  Resolution  164 
is  to  concern  itself  as  stated  on  page  2 
of  the  resolution  with  "civil  rights,"  then 
I  submit  that  the  fxmction  of  the  select 
(x>mniittee  clearly  overlaps  and  mmec- 
essarily  duplicates  the  oversight  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  we  are  actually  working  on  the 
very  subject  matters  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHE31.  There  is  not  one 
word  involved  in  this  resolution  about 
bugging,  wiretapping,  or  surveillance. 
That  is  all  within  the  purview  of  your 
committee,  and  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  begin  to  do  something  about  that. 
That  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my 
resolution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  is  fsunlllar  with  the  words 
of  his  resolution. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  words. 

IVIr.  CELLER.  I  will  reswl  from  page  2 
of  the  resolution  the  following: 

Whereas  Congress  needs  a  committee 
ready  and  able  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
technology  on  the  operations  of  Oovem- 
ment,  on  the  democratic  Institutions  and 
processes  basic  to  the  TTnlted  States,  and  on 
the  basic  human  and  civil  rights  of  our 
citizens — 

What  do  you  call  civil  rights? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  A  Clvll  right  (»>uld 


be  a  right  that  is  not  affected  by  wire- 
tapping, bugging,  or  surveillance.  That 
is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  I  know  human  na- 
ture, and  you  would  expand  that  very 
phrase  to  embrace 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  woiild  not  get  in- 
volved with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  C^ELLER.  I  want  to  answer  you. 
I  know  human  nature,  and  human  na- 
ture is  resonant  within  your  bosom.  You 
would  expand  that  to  a  fare-thee-well. 
You  would  cover  the  waterfront. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  My  bosom  Is  full  of 
concern,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  In- 
volved in  this  for  7  years  and  It  is  a  big- 
ger concern  in  the  bosom  of  all  Amer- 
icans than  the  parochial  concern  of  a 
possible  overlapping  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CKTJiER.  Do  not  interrupt  me. 
please.  

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  You  asked  me  a 
question. 

Mr.  CKTiTiKR.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  in  a  parliamentary  way. 
but  I  am  now  pointing  out  that  I  am 
sure  you  would  expand  those  phrases  to 
mean  anything  and  everything  involving 
civil  rights,  and  who  has  the  jurisdiction 
by  virtue  of  the  rules  of  this  House  con- 
cerning civil  rights?  Not  a  select  com- 
mittee, but  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  there  is  no  committee  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  is 
more  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the 
right  of  privacy  than  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  urge  that  our  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  not  be  dismembered 
and  that  House  Resolution  164  be  op- 
posed. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr  POFF  To  underscore  and  reen- 
force  what  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  just  said,  I  suggest  that  there  is  a 
more  likely  field  in  the  language  of 
House  Resolution  164  for  venturing  into 
investigations  involving  civil  rights.  That 
language  begins  on  line  17  of  page  2  and 
reads  in  port  as  follows : 

The  committee  shall  also  study  the  use  of 
computers  and  other  technical  instruments 
in  gathering  and  centralizing  information 
on  Individuals — 

That  is  clearly  the  field  of  investiga- 
tion of  civil  rights. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  "Rie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  desire  more  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
frcHn  New  York  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  just  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  Just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  there  are 
a  few  other  words  that  he  might  read 
beginning  at  line  17,  page  2.  I  read  now 
on  line  19,  as  follows:  "in  gathering  and 
centralizing  information  on  individuals 
and  the  effect  of  such  activity  on  the 
hiuum  and  civil  rights." 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  repetiUoa 
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of  the  references  to  civil  rights.  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  see  why  the  ffen- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  would  be  will- 
ing to  confine  himself  In  such  a  way  as 
not  to  poach  on  the  preserves  of  the 
JudlclaiT  Committee  In  relation  to  civil 
rights.  I  therefore  submit  that  It  would 
be  highly  unfair  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. It  would  be  equivalent  to  a  blow  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  ask  In  the  utmost  good  faith 
that  you  let  us  do  oiu*  work  untraixuneled. 
We  have  Justified,  I  think,  the  faith  that 
you  have  In  us,  and  we  will,  by  the  dry 
light  of  reason  and  with  an  understand- 
ing heart,  conduct  these  inquiries  that 
are  demanded  by  the  country  generally 
and  which  are  envisaged  In  this  resolu- 
tion now  before  us. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCoiLOCH). 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  op- 
pose House  Resolution  164.  I  oppose 
House  Resolution  164  not  because  I  op- 
pose an  inquiry  into  the  impact  of  com- 
puter technology  on  our  lives  but  because 
I  oppose  the  unnecessary  proliferation  of 
House  committees  and  the  encroachment 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  committee  most 
vigilant  in  protecting  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  charged  by  this  body  with  the  duty 
of  safeguarding  dvll  liberties.  In  my 
opinion,  the  committee  has  done  its  duty, 
is  doing  its  duty,  and  will  continue  to  do 
its  duty.  There  is  no  need  for  a  new  com- 
mittee to  study  the  impact  of  computers 
on  the  right  of  privacy.  We  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  are  well 
aware  of  the  intricate  and  complex  prob- 
lems raised  by  technological  advances.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10789,  co- 
sponsored  by  all  the  other  Republican 
members  of  Subcommittee  No.  5,  which 
would  be  a  start  at  balancing  our  desire 
for  progress  with  our  desire  for  privacy. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  also 
introduced  a  biU,  HJl.  10892.  And  I  un- 
derstand that  the  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  is  working  on  legl^ation 
regarding  the  accuracy  and  security  of 
arrest  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inclined  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  over  the  right  of 
privacy  was  reconfirmed  several  years 
ago  when  we  first  assigned  the  duty  to 
explore  the  use  of  electronic  systems. 

The  Congress  works  best  when  It  uses 
the  committee  system  and  the  commit- 
tees work  best  when  they  divide  the  work 
and  develop  expertise.  The  success  of  the 
system  depends  upon  our  ability  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  do  somebody  else's 
work  so  that  we  can  capture  a  few  head- 
lines. Thus  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  resist  that  temptation,  preserve 
the  committee  system,  and  vote  no  (m 
House  Resolution  164. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating) 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Enactment  of  House  Resolution  164. 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Select 


Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions. 

While  sharing  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  protection  of  our  privacy, 
I  am  also  concerned  with  making  the 
House  an  effective  legislative  body. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  proposed  se- 
lect committee,  while  intended  to  deal 
with  legitimate  Issues,  would  only  dupli- 
cate existing  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  creation  of  this  committee  would 
necessitate  the  hiring  of  more  staff,  the 
expenditure  of  more  money,  and  the  al- 
location of  additional  resources  to  an 
area  adequately  covered  at  the  present 
time. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  It  would  be 
irresponsible  for  Congress  to  create  a 
separate  committee  to  deal  with  each 
issue  affecting  our  Nation.  If  we  were 
to  adopt  this  policy  across-the-board, 
we  would  witness  the  disintegration  of 
the  committee  system  into  utter  chaos. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  is  now  conducting 
extensive  hearings  on  these  very  Issues 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  complete  confidence  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  will  address  Itself 
to  any  urgently  needed  legislatloD  in  this 
area  and  h(»)efully  will  have  its  own 
hearing  shortly.  I  am  ssmipathetlc  to  the 
stated  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Nevertheless  we  have  an  obligation  to 
organize  the  committees  of  Congress  In 
such  a  way  as  to  operate  in  an  effective 
manner,  and  in  a  manner  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  Natlcm.  The  bill  present- 
ly before  us,  however,  will  not  move  us 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vii^la 
(Mr.  PoiT) . 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
against  House  Joint  Resolution  164. 

I  shall  do  so  reluctantly.  I  am  reluc- 
tant because  I  am  fearful  that  a  "nay" 
vote  may  be  interpreted  as  a  criticism  of 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation would  be  a  misinterpretation.  I 
favor  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Indeed,  in  company  with  several  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  introduced  H.R.  10789,  a  bill  with 
a  similar  purpose.  In  part,  the  title  of  our 
bill  is  "to  Insure  the  security  and  privacy 
of  criminal  Justice  information  systems." 
It  is  addressed  to  the  same  concern  which 
prompts  House  Joint  Resolution  164, 
namely,  the  impact  of  computer  technol- 
ogy upon  individual  privacy.  It  regulates 
the  accumulation,  storage,  retrieval  and 
use  of  criminal  offender  record  Informa- 
tion and  criminal  intelligence  and  pre- 
scribes both  criminal  penalties  and  civil 
damages  for  violations. 

To  repeat,  I  share  the  concern  which 
motivates  the  authors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  164.  We  need  to  master  the 
machine  before  the  machine  masters  us. 

I  am  voting  against  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 164  in  order  to  register  a  vote  for 
the  conmiittee  system.  Without  the  com- 
mittee system,  the  legislative  process 
would  collapse.  The  sweep  of  congres- 
sional Jurisdiction  is  so  broad  and  the 
Issues  with  which  Congress  deals  are  so 
complex  that  no  single  member  can  mas- 
ter every  single  item  of  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  congressional  workload  Is 


subdivided  and  compcutmentali2sed.  It  is 
subdivided  by  Jurisdictional  subject  mat- 
ter and  compartmentalized  among  the 
standing  committees.  Working  within 
these  compartments,  committee  members 
have  tended  to  specialize  in  the  subject 
matters  assigned  to  their  committee.  Un- 
distracted  by  extraneous  matters,  they 
have  developed  an  expertise  which  equips 
them  to  make  soimd  Judgments.  This 
subdivision  of  Jurisdictional  responsibil- 
ity has  improved  the  quality  of  the  legis- 
lative product. 

But  the  committee  system  Itself  will 
not  work  imless  the  rule  of  exclusivity  of 
Jurisdiction  is  rigidly  enforced.  Rule  XI 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reads  In  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

All  proposed  .  .  .  matters  relating  to  the 
subject  listed  under  the  standing  commit- 
tees named  below  shall  be  referred  to  such 
committees,  respectively: 

13.  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary  .  .  .  (d) 
civil  liberties. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  principal  concern 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  164  Is  the  im- 
pact of  technology  on  civil  liberties.  The 
mandate  of  the  committee  it  would  cre- 
ate is  found  in  the  language  on  page  2 
of  the  bill.  That  language  cannot  be  con- 
strued except  as  a  license  to  trespass 
upon  the  jurisdictional  domain  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  House  has 
the  power  to  grant  that  license.  Clearly, 
the  House  has  such  a  power.  Indeed,  the 
House  has  the  power  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  if  it  chooses  to 
do  so. 

Rather,  the  issue  is  whether  it  is  wise 
for  the  House  to  exercise  that  power.  Is  it 
wise  to  byi>ass  the  standing  Legislative 
Committee  which  was  created  to  oversee 
and  protect  civil  liberties?  I  submit  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  the 
committee  system,  it  is  unwise.  I  sug- 
gest that  neither  is  it  Justified  ever  to  by- 
pass a  standing  ctHnmittee  except  when 
that  committee  has  failed  to  perform 
under  its  legislative  mandate. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
not  failed  in  the  past.  It  is  not  falling  to- 
day. It  will  not  fall  tomorrow.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  has  aJready  imdertaken  the 
drafting  of  legislation  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  those  with  criminal  arrest  rec- 
ords. Although  hearings  have  not  been 
scheduled  on  H.R.  10789,  I  am  confident 
that  hearings  will  be  held  as  soon  as  the 
extremely  heavy  worklosMi  of  the  com- 
mittee permits.  I  fully  expect  that  one 
of  the  subcommittees  will  act  on  this  or 
similar  leglslaticm  in  this  session. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
not  been  derelict  in  its  duties.  It  does  not 
deserve  a  rebuke.  House  Joint  Resoluticm 
164  should  be  defeated. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  were  the  first 
exposure  that  the  Congress  had  to  this 
subject.  As  has  already  been  detailed  by 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Ohio, 
the  very  next  bill  on  the  calendar  will  es- 
tablish an  ofQce  with  essentially  the 
SEune  legislative  mandate ;  namely,  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress  concerning  the  impact 
of  computer  technology  on  individual 
privacy. 

In  1970  this  Congress  passed  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  Titie 
xn  of  that  act  created  a  new  commls- 
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slon  to  be  called  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  Rights.  The  mandate 
of  that  commission  Is,  and  I  quote  frmn 
that  act: 

To  conduct  a  compr^enaive  study  and 
review  of  Federal  laws  . . .  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  data  on  Individuals  by  Federal  agen- 
cies as  authorized  by  law  or  acqtilred  by  ex- 
ecutive action. 

That  commission  will  operate  with  an 
open-end  authorization.  The  new  ofQce 
which  the  Congress  is  about  to  consider 
will  have  an  authorization  of  $5  million. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  goes  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration tomorrow  to  get  its  annual  ap- 
propriation, and  I  suggest  it  is  only  fair, 
proper,  and  prudent  to  commit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where  it  be- 
longs the  responsibility  for  legislative 
oversight  of  this  delicate  matter. 

So,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  earnestly  trust  that 
the  legislation  will  l)e  rejected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCHjORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  the  Comnuttee  on  Rules 
reported  to  the  House  a  resolution. 
House  Resolution  164,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Select  Committee  on  Privacy, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions. The  Committee  on  Rules  rec- 
ommended that  this  resolution  be  passed 
and  the  measure  now  awaits  the  action 
of  the  full  House.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  creation  of  this  select  committee  is 
quite  unnecessary  as  it  both  duplicates 
and  invades  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  one 
of  the  oldest  standing  committees  of  this 
Chamber,  is  specifically  empowered  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  to  consider  all 
legislation  in  the  area  of  civil  liberties 
Introduced  in  this  CThamber.  While  the 
intent  in  creating  this  select  committee 
may  be  the  desire  to  focus  exclusive  and 
exceptional  attention  on  the  problem 
which  Is  its  subject  matter,  we  cannot  so 
easily  dismiss  the  established  outstand- 
ing record  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  area  of  civil  liberties  and, 
most  recentiy,  civil  rights.  Shice  1965  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this 
committee  and  to  observe  and  participate 
In  its  proceedings.  I  can.  therefore,  testify 
to  both  the  dedication  of  my  colleagues 
serving  on  this  panel  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  guarantees  of  the  law  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  citizenry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
this  committee  under  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckllkr)  are 
prepared  to  consider  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems this  select  committee  might  discuss. 
I  believe  I  can  speak  for  my  fellow  com- 
mittee members  when  I  say  that  we  have 
met  our  responsibilities  in  the  past,  we 
stand  ready  to  meet  this  task  now,  and 
we  are  firm  in  our  commitment  to  main- 
tain our  vigilance  in  the  future  when  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are 
threatened.  While  special  and  select  com- 
mittees may  be  created  in  some  particu- 
lar hour  of  need  and  later  fade  away,  the 
standing  committees  of  this  Chamber  are 
continuous  in  their  dedication,  resource- 
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fulness,  and  concern  with  the  problems 
facing  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  consideration  of 
the  organized  crime  bill  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  private  wiretapping  was  in- 
cluded. The  measure  authorized  limited 
electronic  surveillance — with  court  ap- 
proval— or — ^in  cases  of  national  secu- 
rity— with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  Con- 
gress the  oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  Investi- 
gated the  exercise  of  civil  rights  with  re- 
spect to  voting,  housing,  education,  and 
other  subjects.  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
on  this  subcommittee — which  specializes 
In  protection  of  basic  civil  rights.  The 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  professionally  equipped  for 
and  fully  capable  of  conducting  the  In- 
vestigations relative  to  protecting  rights 
of  privacy  which  are  threatened  and 
Jeopardized  by  modem  technological  and 
scientific  equipment  and  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  House 
Resolution  164. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Ohio  has  7  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  Sjrom  Indiana  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  ICHORD). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  and  objectives 
set  forth  in  House  Resolution  164,  but  I 
am  concerned  about  the  thrust  of  the 
resolution  into  the  area  of  Intelligence 
gathering  in  the  field  of  crime  and  sub- 
version. 

In  this  area  I  would  say  to  the  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  I  do  not  think  that  the 
problem  lies  in  the  amovmt  of  informa- 
tion compiled  or  whether  or  not  comput- 
ers are  being  used  but,  rather,  as  to  who 
is  gathering  the  information  and  how  the 
information  is  being  used.  The  recent 
donnybrook  concerning  Intelligence  gath- 
ering by  the  Army  is  a  good  example. 

This  Is  an  area  where  we  experience 
a  large  number  of  complaints  concerning 
the  invasion  of  Individual  privacy,  but 
I  say  that  intelligence  gathering  in  this 
area  is  highly  essential,  if  not  indispens- 
able, to  the  preservation  of  individual 
rights. 

Police  agencies,  for  example,  must  have 
good  intelligence  or  individual  rights  will 
be  violated.  Indeed,  most  of  the  legitimate 
complaints  in  this  area  arise  out  of  the 
fact  that  Inadequate  and  Insufficient  in- 
telligence work  has  been  done.  Mistakes 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  but  poor 
IntelUgence  or  the  lack  of  any  intelli- 
gence enhances  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentieman 
if  he  Intends  his  resolution  to  get  into  the 
surea  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  It  does  not.  I 
think  there  is  a  definite  Jurisdictional 
question  here,  and  I  recognize  It.  What 
this  select  committee  would  like  to  get 
into  \s  not  criminal  surveillance  or  sur- 
veillance of  genuine  subversives.  We  will 
take  action  that  will  protect  the  average 
good  American  citizen  who  is  not  a  sub- 


versive, not  a  criminal,  but  who  finds  the 
Federal  Government  breathing  down  his 
neck,  modifying  his  behavior,  and  turn- 
ing over  his  future  and  the  futiu-e  of  his 
children  to  an  elite  which  has  contempt 
for  the  Congress  and  a  hatred  of  indi- 
vidualism and  human  values.  We  would 
try  to  prevent  America  moving  "Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity." 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  sieldlng.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  resolution. 
It  not  only  invades  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  extent 
that  it  deals  with  the  right  of  privacy, 
but  it  goes  far  beyond  that.  I  will  read 
what  the  resolution  says,  starting  on  line 
9,  page  2: 

The  committee  1b  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  fuU  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  development  and  prolif- 
eration of  technology  In  American  society, 
including  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  com- 
puter technology  in  the  operations  of  in- 
dustry BinA  Government — 

It  goes  on  to  say: 
and    the    effects    of    technology    and    ma- 
chines on  democratic  Institutions  and  proc- 
esses. 

This  resolution  goes  way,  way  be- 
yond the  question  of  the  right  of  privacy 
and  would,  in  fswst,  overlap  the  Juris- 
diction of  one  of  the  other  committees 
of  which  I  am  also  a  member,  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  which 
Is  coming  up  with  a  bill  Just  after  this 
resolution,  which  bill,  among  other 
things,  will  establish  an  OfBce  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  to  assist  all  com- 
mittees of  the  House  In  getting  infor- 
mation about  the  effects  of  technology 
on  matters  coming  within  their  partic- 
ular province.  I  will  read  from  that  bill. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  present  mechanisms  of  the  (Congress 
do  not  provide  the  Legislative  branch  with 
adequate.  Independent  and  timely  infor- 
mation concerning  the  potential  application 
or  Impact  of  such  technology,  paitlcularly 
in  those  Instances  where  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  may  be  called  upon  to  consider 
support,  management,  or  regulation  of  tech- 
nological applications. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  about  the  impact  of 
technology  on  the  rights  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  privacy,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Judiciary  Committee  can 
smd  will  deal  with  that  within  its  own 
particular  area  of  expertise. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  these  issues  that  we  have  been 
discussing  this  afternoon  are  quite  sim- 
ple and  quite  clear.  To  me,  at  least,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  all  of  us  are  af- 
fected by  governmental  intrusion  into 
our  private  lives.  So,  while  we  agree  that 
something  must  be  done,  we  then  come  up 
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to  the  dlfScult  question  of  who  should 
look  into  it. 

My  judgment  is  that  through  the  years 
oversight  has  been  our  one  weakness. 
Legislative  committees  have  not  had  the 
momentimi  nor  the  initiative  to  do  a 
good  oversight  job  and  as  a  result  there- 
of new  or  select  committees  have  to  be 
established  which  cross  Jurisdictional 
lines  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  many  committees  are 
^        touched. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  objections  stated  in  the  well  by  those 
^  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  are  naturally  loyal  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ceher),  who  objects 
earnestly  and  honestly — and  I  say  this 
with  some  trepidation,  those  objections 
are  rather  picayune  and  parochial. 

If  you  want  the  job  done,  let  us  get  it 
done.  Let  us  not  continue  to  beat  this 
dead  horse  of  "jurisdiction."  We  all  agree 
that  we  do  not  want  an  invasion  of  in- 
dividual rights.  But,  the  existing  commit- 
tees are  surroimded  by  the  moats  of  juris- 
diction much  as  are  castles.  1  believe  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  this  massive  job 
to  be  performed  by  a  select  committee. 

I  am  delighted  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher)  who 
are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility.  I 
am  dismayed  that  there  are  members 
who  are  still  standing  on  the  parochial 
view,  "Please  do  not  invade  our  jurlsdic- 
Uon." 

I  think  we  ought  to  rise  above  this  kind 
of  parochial  view  if  we  really  want  to 
do  anything  to  prevent  this  intrusion  into 
our  private  lives.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  ought  to  support  this  resolution 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr,  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  in- 
dicate my  opposition  to  House  Resolution 
164.  not  just  because  I  feel  that  it  is  dupli- 
cative of  existing  committee  assignments 
and  structure,  but  because  I  think  it  is 
time  we  took  a  critical  look  at  our  priori- 
ties and  the  resources  available  to  deal 
with  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment 
of  this  unwise  legislation  not  only  would 
cause  conflicts  with  existing  committee 
jurisdictions,  but  also  will  clearly  signal 
that  we  have  turned  our  backs  on  our 
senior  citizens  as  well,  and  at  a  time  when 
have  every  reason  to  expect  fair  and 
equitable  consideration  of  their  special 
problems  by  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  recall  that 
in  August  of  last  year,  when  there  was 
considerable  justification  to  establish  a 
select  or  special  committee  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  20  million  older  Americans  in 
•  this  country  today,  it  was  pointed  out  at 
the  time  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient 
space  resources  here  in  the  Congress  to 
actually  make  the  faciUties  available  for 
such  a  committee. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Investigations  thereof, 
under  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Randall)    and  the  gentlewoman  from 
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New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwtes)  that  deals  with 
the  problems  of  the  aged.  I  must  say 
that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  committee  proposed 
imder  the  resolution  now  under  debate 
would  serve  imklnd  and  imfortimate 
notice  that  we  care  little  If  at  all  for  the 
20  million  older  Americans,  many  of 
whom  have  very  real  problems  maintain- 
ing their  very  dignity  as  human  beings. 

I  cannot  justify  the  establishment  of 
the  select  committee  proposed  by  House 
Resolution  164  when  I  believe  its  crea- 
tion would  dilute  and  detract  from  the 
efforts  of  this  Congress  in  other  areas 
vital  to  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  misiise  of  the  power  of 
modern  information  technology  is  a 
legitimate  and  serious  problem  that  we 
must  recognize  as  a  treat  to  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy. 

There  are  far  too  many  examples  of 
individuals  having  been  harassed,  de- 
prived of  credit  or  the  opportunity  for 
gainful  employment.  This  national  con- 
cern has  been  properly  recognized  by 
many  of  us  in  Government.  Only  last 
June,  a  U.S.  district  court,  in  barring 
the  distribution  of  arrest  records  by  the 
FBI  to  nongovernment  sources,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  a  national  regula- 
tory policy  on  credit  reporting. 

But  I  would  respectfully  point  out  that 
two  existing  committees,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  have  potential  and 
actual  jiu-isdiction  over  this  problem, 
and  that  I  am  convinced  this  problem 
can  be  dealt  with  by  using  existing 
committee  resources  and  saving  the  tax- 
payer considerable  additional  expendi- 
tures by  doing  so.  I  am  sure  these  com- 
mittees and  the  specific  subcommittees 
Involved  are  capable  of  conducting  the 
necessary  oversight  and  investigatory 
activities  so  Siat  effective  monitoring 
can  be  a  fact  right  now. 

Frankly.  I  think  we  have  here  a  case 
of  mistaken  and  confused  priorities  to 
the  detriment  of  the  national  interest, 
and  I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  opposing  the  measure  known 
as  House  Resolution  164. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
t>alance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Gallagher) . 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  cnerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Aboiirezk 

Alexander 

Aahbrook 

AspliutU 

BeU 

Blaggl 

Blfttnlk 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cabell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clawaon,  Del 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Colmer 

Gorman 

Davla,  WlB. 

Delliuna 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Downing 

Dwyer 
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Edwards,  La. 
Esch 

Evlna,  Tenn. 
Ford, 

WUliamD. 
Forsythe 
Oaimanakls 
Oarmatz 
OlaUno 
Gibbons 
Orlffln 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Helstoskl 
HlUls 
Kemp 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Leggett 
Lennon 
liAacdonald, 

Mass. 


Melcber 

tlonagan 

Moorhead 

O'Konskl 

PeUy 

Poage 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Qule 

Bees 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Skubltz 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Vanlk 
Wiggins 
Wyman 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVACY 
HUMAN  VALUES,  AND  DEMO- 
CRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher)  Is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewomen  from  Missouri 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  As  I  un- 
derstand It,  this  proposed  special  com- 
mittee would  not  have  any  legislative 
powers,  and  would  not,  therefore,  take 
away  any  jurisdiction  from  the  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve — the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  say  this,  because  our  committee  liad 
many  days  of  hearings  on  the  privacy  of 
the  individual  in  connection  with  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

That  act  was  the  first  Federal  law  ever 
written  to  regulate  the  heretofore  anony- 
mous and  unsupervised  credit  reporting 
bureaus  and  has  given  consumers  im- 
portant new  protections  against  false, 
malicious,  erroneous,  or  incomplete  credit 
reports. 

Prior  to  the  passage  in  October  1970,  of 
title  VI  of  Public  Law  91-508  as  a  new 
title  VI  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1968,  untold  numbers  of 
Americans  were  denied  credit,  insurance, 
or  employment  because  of  adverse  reports 
from  credit  bureaus,  without  knowing 
what  information  had  been  used  against 
them,  or  where  it  had  come  from.  They 
had  absolutely  no  recourse.  Now,  they 
do  have  recourse. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Gallagher)  was  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  that  legislaUon,  which  I 
call  the  "Good  name"  Protection  Act,  and 
was  the  first  witness  we  heard  on  the 
legislation  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sxmier  Affairs  during  hearings  in  1970. 
So  I  know  how  deeply  concerned  he  is 
over  the  whole  problem  of  invasion  of 
privacy. 

As  long  as  the  proposed  special  com- 
mittee Is  intended  to  study  the  whole 
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problem  of  Invasion  of  privacy  from  a 
variety  of  standpoints,  rather  than  mere- 
ly second-guess  our  work  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
House  Resolution  164. 1  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  House  move  promptly  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  the  computer 
on  the  privacy  of  the  American  citizen. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sume our  inquiry  Into  the  fate  of  the 
individual  in  a  highly  technological  so- 
ciety. From  1965  to  March  1971.  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Privacy  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
called  our  attention  to  a  niunber  of  dis- 
turbing conditions: 

In  1966  the  subcommittee  investigated 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  national  data 
center  to  centralize  and  (X)mputerlze  the 
records  of  the  Individual  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  proposal  had  been  made  without 
sufficient  consideration  of  its  implications 
for  private  citizens.  There  was  danger  of 
consolidating  individual  dossiers,  of  in- 
corporating inaccurate  information,  of 
misusing  the  information  collected,  and 
of  breaching  any  safeguards  of  germane- 
ness and  legitimate  need  to  know. 

In  1968  the  subcommittee  looked  into 
commercial  credit  bureau  operations  and 
found  them  amassing  and  trading  not 
merely  finsmcial  but  even  politicfil  and 
behavioral  data  on  some  100  million  citi- 
zens— information  which  might  or  might 
not  be  accurate,  information  which  could 
result  in  loss  of  job  or  home.  Information 
which  could  be  obtained  by  practically 
anyone.  Wisely,  the  Congress  responded 
by  enacting  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act. 

In  1970  the  subcommittee  disclosed 
Federal  support  for  the  use  of  ampheta- 
mines to  modify  the  behavior  of  some 
200.000  to  300.000  American  schoolchil- 
dren. The  drugs  were  intended  to  treat 
certain  dubious  learning  disabilities  in 
hyperactive  children. 

Finally,  by  giving  notice  to  hold  hear- 
ings, the  subc(»nmittee  shot  down  a  pro- 
posal under  serious  consideration  in  the 
administration  in  1970  to  test  all  children 
for  personality  disorders.  The  purpose 
was  to  attempt  to  predict  delinquent  be- 
havior. 

A  year  ago  the  subcommittee  was  ter- 
minated, not  for  lack  of  business  but 
rather  because  the  parent  conmiittee 
supposedly  lacked  jurisdiction.  Having 
made  a  promising  start,  it  is  well  that  the 
work  should  be  continued. 

The  Constitution  established  certain 
fundamental  principles  for  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  privacy — for  due  proc- 
ess and  free  religious  belief,  against  self- 
incrimination  and  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  But  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
written  in  a  far  simpler  world. 

Today  few  practical  obstacles  to  m- 
vasion  of  privacy  still  exist.  Advances  in 
information  technology,  medicine,  and 
behavioral  science  make  it  relatively  easy 
to  affect,  for  better  or  worse,  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people  with  the  best  of 
Intentions. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  computer 


has  produced  an  information  revolution. 
Never  before  has  so  much  information 
about  so  many  individusJs  been  so  ac- 
cessible  and  easily  disseminated.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  this  is  a  desirable  de- 
velopment. It  promises  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  make  Intelligent,  rational 
social  policy  choices. 

fii  theory  the  computer  is  a  superbly 
impersonal  machine.  It  does  not,  by  it- 
self, pry  into  the  private  affairs  of  citi- 
zens nor  make  insidious  discriminations 
among  them.  However,  personal  facts 
which  are  fed  into  computer  information 
systems  always  involve  evaluation  in  the 
process  of  selecting  what  to  record,  the 
language  in  which  it  is  formulated,  and 
the  classification  of  these  with  other 
facts. 

According  to  Prof.  Alan  Westin.  author 
of  "Privacy  and  Freedom."  these  evalua- 
tions become  the  significant  facts  about 
an  individual,  first  in  his  dealings  with 
large  public  and  private  bureaucracies, 
potentially  his  relations  with  his  associ- 
ates, and  perhaps  ultimately  in  his  esti- 
mation of  himself.  The  result  can  be  to 
curb  personal  initiative,  interfere  with 
free  expression  suid  association,  tmd 
make  it  impossible  for  people  to  escape 
from  errors  of  their  past. 

The  hearings  of  both  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Privacy  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
proved  that  apprehension  about  this 
prospect  Is  well  founded  and  demon- 
strated that  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
collection  and  use  of  personal  informa- 
tion by  Government  and  private  con- 
cerns have  yet  to  be  written. 
I  urge  support  for  this  resolution. 
Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  of  a  massive. 
OrwelllEui  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the 
American  people  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  our  technological  ca- 
pabilities transcends  all  partisan  and 
ideological  lines.  It  ought  to  be  of  deep 
concern  to  every  Member  of  this  body. 
It  Is  far  too  important  an  issue  to  be 
smothered  in  petty  arguments  over  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction.  It  is  so  important 
that  it  ought  to  override  even  the  great 
reluctance  felt  by  those  of  us  who  are 
committed  to  fighting  big  government,  to 
create  any  new  committee  for  any  pur- 
pose in  view  of  the  large  numbers  of 
conunittees  already  in  existence  in  every 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  general  record  of  ineffectiveness 
or  worse. 

Establishing  this  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Hiunan  Value,  and  Democratic 
Institutions — I  would  have  preferred  the 
Americanism  Institution — is  like  setting 
up  a  new  branch  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  could — and  the  past  performance  of 
Congressman  Gallagher's  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Privacy  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  in- 
dicated that  it  would — stand  In  the  front 
lines  of  the  battle  ag£dnst  tyranny.  It 
would  be  a  new  committee  to  protect  us 
from  new  committees  of  behavior  con- 
trollers such  as  B.  F.  Skinner,  who  would 
use  the  new  technology  to  destroy  hu- 


man freedom  and  dignity,  as  the  title  of 
his  latest  book  unabashedly  proclaims, 
programing  our  lives  and  even  our 
thoughts  along  the-  lmt»  they  think  are 
socially  desirable. 

In  September  of  1970  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Gallagher  ; 
chsdred  the  subcommittee  which  held 
hearings  on  the  use  of  thr  widely  abused 
drug  amphetamine  to  modify  the  oe- 
havior  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
schoolchildren  throughout  the  Nation 
who  have  no  detectable  physical  or 
mental  disease,  but  are  merely  a  little 
more  rambunctious  in  class  than  average. 
He  brought  before  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion evidence  of  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures put  on  parents  of  lively  little  boys 
In  public  schools  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  administration  of  mind-deadening 
drugs  to  their  children — pressures  which, 
according  to  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee,  emanated  from  administra- 
tors pnd  teachers  who  seem  to  have  re- 
garded the  drugs  as  a  shortcut  to  solving 
classroom  disciplinary  problems  and 
from  doctors  who  found  wholesale  pre- 
•-.criptlon  of  amphetamine-containing 
pills  such  as  Ritalin  to  be  financially 
profitable. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
said: 

TTie  vise  of  behavior  modification  drugs  on 
at  least  250,000  grammar  school  children,  as 
disclosed  by  the  Privacy  Inquiry's  bearing 
m  September  1970,  only  bints  at  the  wide- 
spread biochemical  manipulation  of  Ameri- 
cans In  all  walks  of  life.  Psychosurgery  or 
brain  mutilation  is  now  Increasingly  popular 
to  control  those  who  show  only  minor  devia- 
tions from  supposedly  acceptable  behavior. 
Genetic  engineering  is  low  gaining  presti- 
gious support  as  a  means  to  assure  Ameri- 
can society  a  tranquil  work  force. 

Yet  despite  these  looming  dangers,  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  Privacy  has 
been  dropped  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  Without  the  new  com- 
mittee this  resolution  would  create,  we 
have  nothing  to  take  its  place,  no  com- 
mittee willing  and  ready  to  undertake  the 
task  of  investigating  the  latest  startling 
disclosures  in  the  field  of  behavior  con- 
trol, presented  in  the  following  article  by 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  Paul 
Scott,  released  January  5: 

Washinoton,  January  5. — One  of  the  best 
kept  secrets  In  government  today  Is  the 
amount  of  federal  ftmds  being  spent  In  the 
behavioral  research  field  and  the  scope  of 
these  Investigations. 

No  one  In  Congress  or  the  Executive  Branch 
Is  willing  or  can  tell  you  the  government's 
full  Involvement.  Not  even  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office,  the  congressional  watchdog 
on  government  spending,  claims  to  know. 

This  is  the  amazing  finding  of  Representa- 
tive Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D.  N.J.),  who  is 
seeking  a  full-scale  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  government  activities  In  this  highly 
sensitive  field. 

Gallagher's  Inquiry  request,  which  the 
House  wlU  vote  on  when  it  convenes  later 
this  month,  was  triggered  by  the  discovery 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health 
bad  granted  (283,000  to  Dr.  B.  F.  Skinner, 
author  of  the  controversial  book  "Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity". 

The  highly  questionable  grant,  riinning 
through  1974,  was  made  by  NIMH  to  free 
Skinner,  Chairman  of  the  Psychology  De- 
partment at  Harvard,  from  teaching  and  re- 
search repsonslblUties  so  that  he  could  pur- 
sue "scholarly  activities". 

These  activities  have  consisted  mainly  of 
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bis  writing  the  controvenlal  book  and  ap- 
pearing all  over  tbe  covmtry  on  television 
and  at  synxpoeluma  to  talk  about  and  pro- 
mote bla  Idea  of  government  controls  over 
tbe  way  we  tblnk  and  live. 

When  OaUagber  sought  information  about 
tbe  Skinner  grant  and  the  scof>e  and  amount 
of  government  spending  in  the  behavioral 
research  field,  tbe  General  Accounting  Office 
reported  back  that  the  task  was  virtually  im- 
possible. 

Agency  officials  stated  that  there  were  tens 
of  thousands  of  behavioral  research  projects 
being  financed  by  government  agencies.  A 
preliminary  check  turned  up  70,000  grants 
and  contracts  at  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and  10,000 
within  tbe  Manpower  Administration  of  tbe 
Labor  Department. 

Thousands  of  additional  behavioral  proj- 
ects, costing  mUllons  of  doUars.  also  are 
being  financed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  General  Accounting  Office's 
survey. 

While  the  main  center  of  the  government's 
t>ehavloral  research  activities  appears  to  be 
concentrated  within  HEW,  now  tbe  biggest 
spender  In  government,  so  many  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  are  Involved  that  GAG 
officials  claimed  they  had  neither  tbe  money 
nor  the  manpower  to  make  a  meaningful 
investigation. 

Tip  of  the  Iceberg — In  circulating  to  House 
members  these  and  other  details  of  the  gov- 
ernment's deep  Involvement  In  this  field, 
Representative  Gallagher  hopes  to  convince 
lawmakers  of  the  need  for  an  extensive  In- 
quiry to  determine  If  there  Is  any  "grand 
design"  to  these  activities. 

It  is  Gallagher's  contention  that  the  Skin- 
ner grant  is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  and 
that  millions  of  dollars  In  federal  grants  are 
being  spent  In  such  a  way  that  could  bring 
about  what  Is  proposed  In  "Beyond  Freedom 
and  Dignity"— to  alter  modem  life  by  condi- 
tioning the  behavior  of  each  citizen  by  posi- 
tive or  negative  reinforcements. 

Gallagher  doesnt  oppose  Skinner's  right 
to  advocate  his  thought-controlling  proposals 
as  a  member  of  his  profession  or  a  private 
citizen  but  be  does  question  whether  the 
government  should  subsidize  them  since 
"they  threaten  the  future  of  our  system  of 
government  by  denigrating  the  American 
traditions  of  Individualism,  htuian  dlmltv 
and  self-reliance."  '" 

The  power  of  computerized  Information 
systems,  coupled  with  mood  creating  or  alter- 
ing biochemical  discoveries,  provide  an  over- 
whelming new  tool  for  those  who,  Uke  Skin- 
ner, feel  that  social  engineering  is  more 
Important   than    individual    freedom. 

In  Gallagher's  opinion,  these  technical  de- 
velopments answer  those  who  would  dismiss 
Skinner's  ideas  as  being  impossible  to  Im- 
plement and  are  the  basic  reasons  why  mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  take  the  threat  he 
represents  very  seriously. 

Wide  influence — Most  disturbing  to  Gal- 
lagher is  the  great  Influence  that  Skinner  has 
among  psychiatrists  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment. Tbe  huge  grant  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Mental  Health  clearly  indicates  bis 
influence  within  the  government. 

In  a  recent  Johns  Hopkins  University  poll 
psychology  faculties  and  graduate  students 
around  the  nation  named  Skinner  as  the 
most  respected  sodal  scientist  alive  despite 
his  thought  oontrolUng  proposals.  A  Southern 
Methodist  University  poll  found  that  he  was 
the  only  living  man  among  the  10  great  minds 
m  the  history  of  psychology. 

These  simple  facta,  GaUagher  says,  reveals 
the  need  for  Congress  to  take  a  long,  bard 
look  at  tbe  federal  government's  role  in  pro- 
moting Skinner  and  his  "new  man"  concept 
that  in  many  ways  U  Uke  that  proposed  by 
Aldous  Huxley  in  bis  novel  "Brave  New 
World". 
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other  lawmakers  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
show  whether  they  agree  with  OaUagber 
when  a  proposal  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Privacy,  Human  Values  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  comes  to  tbe  House  floor 
this  month. 

Sponsored  by  OaUagber  and  Bepreaenta- 
tlve  Prank  Horton  (BJI.T.),  the  proposed 
investigating  committee  wotild  undertake 
the  inquiry  to  determine  where  the  govern- 
ment's behavorlal  research  is  taking  the 
nation. 

Powerful  forces  within  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  tire  already  putting  in- 
tense pressiire  on  vacationing  members  of 
Congress  to  vote  against  the  Oallagher-Hor- 
ton  inqiUry.  Apparently  they  are  opposed  to 
having  the  American  people  learn  how  their 
money  Is  being  spent  to  change  their  way  of 
living.  The  shock  might  wake  up  tbe  nation 
to  the  poeslbUity  that  1984  is  much  closer 
at  hand  than  most  of  ub  ever  dreamed. 

Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  well 
known  as  a  champion  of  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy, has  said: 

There  Is  a  real  need  in  tbe  Congress  for 
a  committee  which  can  devote  its  full  atten- 
tion to  a  study  of  privacy  as  a  human  value 
necessary  to  our  society.  In  particular,  I  see 
a  need  for  a  continuing  study  of  those  ele- 
ments of  tbe  new  technology,  the  machines, 
devices,  Instnunents,  methods,  and  attitudes 
which  bring  many  benefits  to  society  but 
which  also  may  sometimes  be  used  to  violate 
privacy  and  threaten  the  liberty  of  Indi- 
viduals. 

The  privacy  destroyers  by  all  indica- 
tions are  smoothly  organized  and  well 
financed.  We  need  to  know  a  lot  more 
about  them,  and  can  well  afford  the  com- 
paratively small  cost  and  the  minor  Ju- 
risdictional problems  involved  in  setting 
up  the  proposed  new  Select  Committee 
on  Privacy,  Human  Values,  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  to  find  out  what  we 
need  to  know.  House  Resolution  164  de- 
serves a  strong  vote  of  support  by  this 
House. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
but  a  few  minutes  to  try  and  sum  up 
what  I  think  is  going  to  be  the  significant 
issue  of  the  seventies  when  the  war  is 
concluded.  That  is  the  preservation  of 
human  values  and  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  the  expansion  of  meaningful 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our 
technology-dominated  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  said  about  Jurisdiction.  Now  we  find 
that  everyone  has  a  bill  by  which  they 
are  going  to  protect  privacy,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  none  of  these  hills 
have  i>assed,  and  while  it  may  be  true 
that  the  Cranmittee  on  the  Judiciary  does 
have  Jurisdiction,  I  am  not  poaching  on 
that  jurisdiction.  And  the  fact  Is  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  done 
nothing  about  the  privacy  issue  other 
than  to  its  new  invasions  of  privacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  distressed  by 
the  opposition  of  the  dean  of  the  House — 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  civil  libertarian  of 
long  standing,  Mr.  Celler — to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Privacy, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Institu- 
tions. I  yield  to  no  one  on  this  fioor  in 
my  high  regard  for  the  Congressman 
from  New  York  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  defense  of  our  constitutional  rights 
and  liberties.  In  truth  I  am  more  than  a 
little  shocked  and  surprised  to  find  the 
distinguished  chairman  on  the  (H>posite 


side  of  the  issue  on  this  first  clear-cut 
and  all-important  vote  on  privacy  in  the 
House. 

I  would  like  the  House  to  know  that 
I  have  met  with  Chairman  Celleh,  writ- 
ten to  Chairman  Ciller,  offered  compro- 
mise language  to  amend  this  resolution 
any  way  he  wants  it,  indeed  pleaded  with 
Chairman  Celler  so  that  we  might  not 
be  on  opposite  sides  on  this  issue.  But  as 
you  can  see  without  success. 

I  would  like  the  House  to  know  what  I 
said  to  the  distinguished  dean.  I  remind- 
ed him  of  the  fact  that  privacy  is  an  is- 
sue of  paramount  importance  both  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  to  the  House 
which  represents  them.  A  vote  for  the 
select  committee  is  a  vote  to  insure  a 
constant  continuing  focus  by  this  House 

upon  potential  invasions  of  privacy 

whether  intended  or  imwitting.  With  tiiis 
focus  we  hope  to  acliieve  the  kind  of  early 
warning  system  that  will  ring  bells  and 
flash  lights  as  the  right  of  our  people  to 
be  let  alone  is  threatened. 

Once  the  select  committee  fulfills  this 
functitwi  of  alerting  the  House  to  such 
dangers  it  has  done  what  it  is  supposed 
to  do.  Prom  that  moment  it  can  and  will 
step  aside  and  let  the  various  standing 
committees  with  their  legislative  juris- 
diction take  up  the  challenge. 

That  Is  what  I  told  the  chahman.  And 
that  is  my  understanding  of  how  select 
committees  are  supposed  to  operate — on 
privacy  or  on  any  other  issue,  for  that 
matter.  In  effect  a  select  committee  is 
a  servant  both  of  the  House  and  its  leg- 
islative committees.  It  provides  constant 
and  undivided  attention  to  an  area  that 
Members  feel  Is  worthy  of  such  atten- 
tion and  that  does  not  fit  neatiy  into 
the  jurisdictional  ambit  of  any  particu- 
lar legislative  committee.  And  as  the  se- 
lect committee  does  Its  Job  It  feeds  Its 
results  to  the  legislative  committees  with 
the  appropriate  jurisdiction  so  that  they 
can  consider  and  frame  the  appropriate 
legislative  remedies. 

I  also  reminded  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  this  pattern  of  service  to  the  legis- 
lative committees  suid  subcommittees  of 
the  House  was  my  method  of  approach 
during  the  7  years  that  I  headed  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee's  Special 
Inquiry  on  Privacy.  There  are  many 
chairmen  of  legislative  committees  and 
subcommittees  here  today  who  know  the 
truth  of  this.  For  we  have  worked  to- 
gether— I  for  my  part  providing  them 
with  the  information  they  needed  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  pass  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  single  out  several 
of  these  distinguished  chairmen — all  of 
whom,  incidentally,  are  strong  support- 
ers of  a  vote  to  establish  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Privacy. 

I  would  mention  first  my  pleasure  in 
cooperating  on  abuses  of  the  credit  re- 
porting industry  with  the  gracious  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Missouri — ^Lionok 
SuLLrvAN.  I  was  able  to  spotlight  some 
of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  in  hearings 
of  March  and  May  of  1968.  Then  Mrs. 
Sullivan  took  over  with  her  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Ciurency  Committee. 

Another  subcommittee  chairman  with 
whom  I  have  worked  to  advance  the 
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cause  of  privacy  is  Chairman  Nix  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities. 
Chairman  Nix  has  already  held  two 
hearings — and  plans  another  further 
along  in  this  session — on  the  abuses  of 
the  junk  mailers  in  their  access  to  and  use 
of  computerized  mailing  lists. 

And  the  distinguished  Calif  omian  and 
subcommittee  Chairman  Charles  Wil- 
son and  I  have  been  able  to  Join  forces 
to  attack  privacy  problems  inherent  in 
census  taking.  His  Subcommittee  on  the 
Census  has  held  fruitful  hearings  in 
this  area. 

I  would  like  also  to  mention  the  serv- 
ices in  the  cause  of  privacy  of  two  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairmen  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee — 
Edith  Orekm  and  John  Braoeuas.  Both 
of  these  chairmen  are  alert  to  the  dan- 
gers that  lurk  behind  the  so-called 
technology  of  behavior  advocated  by 
Harvard  psychologist  B.  F.  Skinner.  The 
use  of  drugs  to  modify  behavior  and  of 
psychosurgery  to  pacify  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  deviate  slightly  from 
whatever  some  expert  or  another  con- 
siders as  "normal  behavior"  are  the  sorts 
of  monstrous  invasions  of  citizens'  bodies 
and  brains  that  demand  the  attention 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  chairmen 
of  legislative  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees and  members  of  both  who  also 
have  helped  to  fight  the  good  fight  for 
privacy.  And  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  them  and  to  pledge 
the  unstinting  support  of  the  Privacy  Se- 
lect Committee  to  their  future  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

What  I  am  saying  today — and  what 
I  said  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee — is  that  privacy 
is  the  business  of  the  whole  House  and 
of  its  legislative  committees.  Privacy  is 
so  all-embracing  a  matter  that  it  Is  as 
much  the  ccoicem  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  one  context  as  It  is 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  another. 
I  should  underscore  my  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the 
invasion  of  privacy  are  of  special  im- 
portance and  that  they  cry  out  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
this   House.   Indeed,   I   have   on   many 
occasions,  respectfully  urged  and  even 
Implored   the   distinguished    chairman, 
Manny  Celler,  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
privacy  issue.  But  he  never  has — and  so 
the  harsh  fact  is,  that  the  record  of  serv- 
ice to  privacy  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee  that  would   today   claim   exclusive 
legislative  jurisdiction,  superseding  the 
legislative  Jurisdictions  of  other  legisla- 
tive committees  in  the  privacy  area,  is  a 
record  of  no  accomplishment  whatsoever. 
By  their  performance  the  Post  Office 
Committee  or  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  for  example,  have  a  far  bet- 
ter claim  to  exclusive  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  privacy.  But  these  commit- 
tees which  have  done  important  work 
In  this  area  are  making  no  such  claim, 
^stead,  as  I  have  noted,  they  have  done 
their  bit  to  protect  our  citizens  from 
threats  to  privacy  within  their  legislative 
ambits  and  the  chairmen  I  have  cooper- 
ated with  are  unanimous  In  their  sup- 
port of  a  select  committee. 

In  brief,  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  urg- 


ing, is  patentiy  inconsistent  and  absurd. 
He  has  done  litUe  work  in  the  privacy 
area.  He  has  not  been  willing  to  shoulder 
his  important  responsibility  to  safeguard 
the  right  of  privacy  from  unconstitution- 
al attack.  Yet  he  would  claim  exclusive 
legislative  jurisdiction  for  his  committee 
and  opposes  the  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privacy.  Conversely,  those 
chairmen  who  have  fulfilled  their  legis- 
lative responsibihUes  in  the  privacy  field, 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  select  committee. 

What  I  am  respectfully  suggesting  is 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee— rather  than  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  this  select 
committee — should  welcome  the  sort  of 
help  the  select  committee  could — and  I 
assure  you — would  give  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  fulfilling  its  important 
responsibilities  in  the  privacy  area.  I 
know  that  I  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  the  dean  of  the 
House — a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  most 
profound  respect  and  regard— in  high- 
lighting issues  for  his  committee's  con- 
sideration. 

In  another  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  oppositon  of  Chairman  Celler 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Privacy — ^paradoxical  though 
this  may  appear.  For  7  years  I  have  held 
hearings,  testified  at  hearings  of  other 
committees,  prodded  administration  ex- 
perts, given  speeches,  written  articles, 
done  everything  I  knew  how  to  do  and 
was  capable  of  doing,  in  sometime  lonely 
service  to  the  ideal  of  privacy,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

It  is  an  ideal  that  on  reflection  should 
commend  itself  to  all  of  us.  We  are  citi- 
zens of  a  giant  industrialized  nation.  We 
are  responsible  as  citizens,  to  uphold  the 
laws  and  accept  the  administrative  rul- 
ings and  Judicial  opinions  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  We  see 
around  us  the  continuing  spiral  of  big- 
ness—of  big  government,  and  big  busi- 
ness, big  labor  and  big  agriculture,  big 
welfare,  and  big  educational  systems  and 
institutions.  So  much  bigness — and  with 
this  bigness  comes  the  power  to  impinge 
on  the  right  of  a  person  to  a  certain 
quantum  of  solace,  a  right  to  be  left 
alone,  to  keep  some  of  his  thoughts  for 
himself  and  his  wife  and  his  friends,  to 
perhaps  make  a  mistake  and  not  have  it 
haunt  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  right 
to  redemption,  if  you  will,  a  chance  to 
say     Indiscreet,     wrongheaded.     stupid 
things,  in  effect  to  think  out  loud,  the 
right   to   have   decisions   that   dlrecUy 
affect  him,  made  by  persons  alert  to  the 
invisible,  but  all-important  boundaries 
behind  which  we  maintain  our  compos- 
ure and  even  our  very  sanity  at  times— 
not  by  Indifferent  technocrats  or  ma- 
chines. I  could  go  on,  but  this  is  some 
of  what  privacy  means  to  me. 

I  said  before,  that  paradoxically  I 
welcomed  in  one  sense,  the  opposition  of 
Chairman  Celler  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Privacy.  What 
the  chairman  may  be  signaling  is  that 
privacy  is  indeed  of  crucial  Importance 
to  us  aU.  After  aU,  if  the  dean  wants  to 
take  over  an  area  for  himself,  it  pre- 
sumably is  worthy  of  concerted  House 
attention. 
Privacy  is  certainly  worthy  of  such 


attention.  But,  as  I  have  urged,  the  way 
to  go  about  equipping  this  House  to  ful- 
fill this  key  responsibility  is  through  a 
select  committee  that  will  serve  the  legis- 
lative committees  as  a  scout  serves  the 
main  body  of  his  battalion.  All  I  propose, 
is  that  the  select  committee  fulfill  this 
early  warning  service  so  that  the  House 
and  its  legislative  committees  can  take 
up  the  major  responsibihty  for  repelling 
threats  to  privacy.  Which  I  hope  and  feel 
confident  that  you  will. 

I  have  heard  criticism  that  this  com- 
mittee is  going  to  get  involved  in  investi- 
gations of  wiretapping,  electronic  sur- 
veillance, and  bugging— we  will  do 
nothing  of  that  sort. 

We  will  not  Invade  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  we  will 
leave  the  record  of  the  House  exactly  as 
that  committee  has  made  it— no  inquiry, 
no  investigation,  and  no  concern.  Assert- 
ing jurisdiction  seems  to  mean  guaran- 
teeing inaction— we  would  not  change 

I  heard  the  gentieman  say  that  this 
Is  a  question  of  civil  rights.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  human  values  far  beyond  civil 
rights.  The  civil  rights  aspect  of  this 
can  remain  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  must  say  he  has  done  a 
splendid  Job  in  that  area. 

Is  it  not  a  human  value  and  a  civil 
right  when  a  17-year-old  girl,  seeks  a 
nonsensitive  clerical  Job  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  has  to  submit  her- 
self to  aU  kinds  of  sexual  innuendoes 
from  a  21-year-old  polygraph  operator 
during  a  lie-detector  examination. 

I  chaired  the  Privacy  Subcommittee  in 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 7  full  years  and  never  once  did  I 
hear  an  objection  from  any  committee 
that  we  poached  on  their  jurisdiction 
and,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  who  followed  up  in  the 
legislative  area  on  issues  I  investigated 
all  support  the  Select  Committee.  They 
are  the  knowledgeable  Members  of  the 
House  about  the  area  and  they  support 
action  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  Members  have 
spoken  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of 
what  they  regard  as  a  major  achieve- 
ment of  Judiciary— the  Commission  on 
Individual  Rights.  This  was  tacked  onto 
the  Organized  Crime  Act.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, as  an  attempt  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  antipoverty  thrust  of  that 
bill  and  perhaps  to  salve  the  conscience 
of  some  of  our  Members.  During  debate 
on  the  act,  I  called  the  commission  "a 
pale  placebo"  and  "a  pimy  palliative."  I 
hope  it  really  will  do  some  kind  of  a 
genuine  Job,  but  I  suspect  my  remarks  of 
October  7,  1970,  wlU  be  proven  more  ac- 
curate than  the  allegations  today  that  It 
was  a  great  achievement  in  the  privacy 
area.  The  commissirai  is  not  yet  ap- 
pointed but  the  "no  knock"  provisions 
and  preventive  detention  and  preemp- 
tive surveillance  as  well  as  other  consti- 
tutional mutations  are  very  much  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  So  you  see  the  prior- 
ity privacy  has. 

But  let  me  now  talk  about  a  subcom- 
mittee which  received  but  $75,000  in  its 
7  years  of  existence  and  which  was  de- 
clared outside  its  parent  committee's  ju- 
risdiction in  March  1971.  I  think  two 
brief  exanujles  will  sufllce  to  show  why 
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the  Select  Committee  on  PrivRcy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions  must 
be  established  to  continue  the  work  of 
our  Privacy  Subcommittee. 

THS  NATIONAL  DATA  BANK 

There  would  today  be  a  formal  Na- 
tional Data  Bank,  with  the  records  of 
every  American's  contact  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  centralized,  com- 
puterized system,  if  the  Privacy  Subcom- 
mittee had  not  taken  action  in  1966.  Not 
only  did  we  hold  public  hearings  and  give 
the  bureaucratic  proposal  public  visibil- 
ity, but  I  personally  went  to  President 
Johnson  and  informed  him  that  his  stat- 
istician's were  preparing  to  create  a 
"big  brother"  system  which  could 
smother  the  civil  liberties  of  our  society. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  but  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  and  personal  freedom,  no  Ameri- 
can President  was  more  concerned  or 
more  aware.  When  I  informed  him  what 
ofQcials  of  his  own  administration  were 
up  to,  he  responded  in  his  typical  style 
with  words  which  would  not  be  suitable 
for  either  a  family  newspaper  or  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

He  ordered  Budget  Bureau  Director 
Charles  Schultze  and  his  Assistant 
Charles  Zwick  to  be  in  my  office  the  next 
day  and  the  result  was  a  1968  letter 
which  is  suitable  for  the  Congressional 
Record.  One  paragraph  from  Mr.  Zwick 
will  suffice: 

In  our  study  of  the  data  center  Idea,  we 
su-e  proceeding  along  the  lines  we  discussed 
when  Director  Schultze  and  I  met  with  you 
over  a  year  ago;  that  Is,  we  will  prepare  a 
specific,  concrete  plan  which  could  be  ex- 
posed to  the  critical  review  of  a  group  rep- 
resenting the  broad  variety  of  Interests  In 
the  matter.  Only  after  that  would  we  consider 
that  we  have  a  proposal  for  appropriate  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  In  view  of  the 
priorities  which  we  must  give  within  the 
total  program  of  the  Bureau,  it  Is  doubtful 
if  we  will  reach  this  latter  stage  In  time  to 
make  a  formal  presentation  to  this  Congress. 

The  formal  idea  for  the  National  Data 
Bant  was  killed  at  that  time  and  without 
a  concerned  congressional  committee, 
ready  to  take  prompt  action,  su:;h  a  plan 
could  have  gone  forward  because  no  con- 
gressional approval  was  required.  The 
statisticians  were  ready  to  go  ahead  until 
I  brought  their  idea  to  President  John- 
son. Now,  there  is  no  similar  committee 
in  the  Congress. 

THE    HUTSCHNXCK£B    PROPOSAL 

In  March  of  1970  I  learned,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  privacy  in- 
quiry, that  there  was  under  consideration 
at  the  very  highest  levels  of  our  Govern- 
ment, a  proposal  to  give  every  American 
child  a  predictive  psychological  test  to 
determine  his  potential  criminality.  The 
plan,  by  Dr.  Arnold  Hutschnecker,  pro- 
posed to  take  those  children  who  flunked 
the  test  and  send  them  to  rehabilitation 
camps.  I  branded  those  camps  "Ameri- 
can Dachaus"  and  immediately  launched 
a  full  scale  investigation  with  my  privacy 
inquiry. 

The  plan  was  studied  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  almost  3  months.  It  was  only 
after  I  had  announced  my  intention  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  issue  that 
the  plan  was  abandoned. 

Here  is  a  stark  and  dramatic  example 
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of  the  necessity  for  the  Hoiise  to  equip 
Itself  with  a  formal  body  which  can  move 
in  a  timely  and  effective  manner.  With- 
out the  fact  that  I  was  chairman  of  a 
forma]  group  within  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  this  absolutely 
absurd  pJan  might  have  been  imple- 
mented. Inhere  is  now  no  group  to  con- 
front the  proponents  of  similar  sugges- 
tions with  the  kind  of  searching  inquiry 
I  was  prepared  to  confront  Dr.  Hutsch- 
necker and  the  responsible  officials  in 
HEW  with. 

Tomorrow's  headlines,  I  feel  confident, 
will  reveal  similar  absurdities  and  we 
desperately  need  a  group  able  to  move 
immediately.  The  select  committee  would 
be  the  only  group  so  constituted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now  describe 
three  pilot  projects  which  are  going  for- 
ward now  which  contain  potential  for 
disaster  for  American  freedom. 

MONITORING    OF   PAROLEES 

There  are  now  pilot  projects  in  which 
parolees  are  released,  but  first,  they  are 
affixed  with  an  electronic  device  under 
their  skin  which  is  tied  into  a  central 
computer.  This  device  constantly  mon- 
itors the  location  of  the  individual  and  a 
potential  extension  employing  existing 
technloogy,  could  activate  the  device  to 
aUow  monitoring  of  the  parolees  conver- 
sations. Certainly,  given  the  current  state 
of  our  corrections  institutions,  such  a 
release  of  prisoners  may  well  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

But  again,  who  is  asking  the  questions 
about  future  applications  of  this  tech- 
nology? Since  modem  science  makes  sci- 
ence fiction  seem  naive,  what  of  this 
application?  As  a  means  for  a  future 
loyalty  test,  it  could  be  required  that  all 
good  Americans  be  implanted  with  this 
device.  A  national  data  bank  could  then 
be  fed  information  on  their  associates, 
working  conditions,  and  intimate  con- 
versations. 

Since  privacy  concerns  are  met  now 
with  the  question  "why  be  concerned  if 
you  have  nothing  to  hide?"  who  could 
resist  such  a  proposal?  This,  of  course, 
would  turn  Americans  into  nonpersons 
who,  in  a  very  real  sense,  would  be  wards 
of  the  State.  The  right  questions  must  be 
asked  now  by  public  men  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  schemes  because  it  is 
the  future  of  American  freedom  that  can 
be  eliminated  by  these  devices  now  being 
used  on  parolees. 

MOE,  THE  ENSLAVED  ELK 

Moe  the  Elk  was  a  pilot  project  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  He  was  af- 
fixed with  an  electronic  sending  device 
which  was  connected  with  the  orbiting 
satellite.  Nimbus.  Nimbus  sent  informa- 
tion on  Moe's  movements  to  scientists' 
computers  over  2,000  miles  away  and 
every  action  of  Moe  and  the  other  Elks 
which  have  followed  in  Moe's  monitored 
footsteps,  is  known  to  people. 

Now,  to  preserve  the  Elk  population, 
this  plan  has  considerable  merit.  But 
what  of  its  application  to  the  human 
population?  We  should  always  recall  that 
we  sent  monkeys  into  space  before  we  en- 
tnisted  a  human  life  to  the  rocket's  nose- 
cone,  so  who  can  say  that  this  pilot  proj- 
ect for  animals  will  not  be  used  to  ground 
Individual  human  freedom. 

Moe  may  be  nimble,  but  he  can  not 


beat  Nimbus  and  we  may  now  be  free 
men  but  can  we  stay  free  if  a  Nimbus 
hovers  over  our  future? 

ORBIS   m 

Many  State  highway  departments 
around  the  Nation  are  installing  Orbls 
m.  This  system  contains  a  sophisticated 
camera  which  can  penetrate  tinted  glass 
or  dark  glasses  worn  by  the  car's  oc- 
cupants. It  Is  tied  In  to  computerized 
vehicle  registration  lists  and  produces 
automatic  ticketing  of  speeders.  A  report 
Is  sent  containing  the  picture  of  the  oc- 
cupants, the  license  plate  niunber,  the 
time,  the  weather  conditions,  the  speed 
of  the  vehicle. 

Now  this  is  imdoubtedly  valuable  to 
find  speeders,  but  it  Is  a  singular  example 
of  the  new  surveillance  technology.  Its 
future  applications  may  very  well  be  to 
be  put  in  the  driveway  of  anyone  ever 
suspected  of  a  crime  to  automatically  tell 
when  he  leaves  his  home.  Similar  tech- 
nology is  being  used  to  monitor  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis  downtown  street  loca- 
tions In  towns. 

This  represents  a  total  surveillance 
society  which  is  within  the  capabilities 
of  our  technology  today.  Unless  questions 
are  asked  and  future  applications  are 
evaluated,  we  all  will  be  under  the 
camera's  eye  and  in  the  computer.  What 
kind  of  freedom  will  Americans  have 
then? 

The  system  probably  does  have  valu- 
able applications  but  if  it  is  blindly  in- 
stalled everywhere,  will  not  the  people 
tear  it  down  and  thus  destroy  its  iiseful 
work?  The  use  of  Orbis  in  and  similar 
systems  is  a  matter  for  all  society  to  con- 
sider and  only  a  group  like  the  select 
committee  would  be  able  to  ask  the  right 
questions. 

RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  discuss  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  funding,  and 
how  a  select  committee  could  help  re- 
store some  prestige  to  the  House. 

Many  people  regard  the  Congress  as 
merely  the  manure  which  fertilizes  the 
magic  seeds  of  bureaucratic  growth.  And 
many  of  the  grants  the  money  we  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  allows  to  sprout, 
creates  a  giant  king  on  the  top  of  the 
beanstalk  who  "smells  the  blood  of  a 
Congressman."  By  that  I  mean  that  most 
of  these  grants  are  used  by  people  who 
have  no  respec^for  the  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  and  they  create  fan- 
cy theories  proving  that  all  public  men 
are  diunb,  irrelevant,  corrupt,  and  un- 
worthy to  serve  in  the  poeitions  their 
constituents  have  elected  them  to. 

The  select  committee  could  chop  down 
a  few  of  those  beanstalks  or  at  the  very 
least,  prime  off  some  of  the  deadwood. 

We  need  a  group  who  can  speak  to  the 
experts  in  their  own  terms  and  which 
can  make  them  respond  to  searching  in- 
quiry in  exactly  the  same  way  we  have 
to  respond  to  questions. 

THE  TXCBNOLOOT  OF  BEHATIOB 

The  most  important  part  of  the  tech- 
nology of  behavior  is  a  choice  by  a  supe- 
rior person  as  to  what  is  good  behavior. 
The  leading  man  in  this  field  is  Harvard 
Prof.  B.  P.  Skinner  who  expressed  in  the 
title  of  his  book  what  parts  of  human  life 
are  not  to  be  Involved  In  the  choice  of 
good  behavior.  He  called  his  book,  "Be- 
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yond  Freedom  and  Dignity,"  and  he  re- 
ceived $283,000  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  So  we  see  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
dignity  are  to  have  no  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  the  choice — the  choice  will  be 
made  by  an  elite  who  have  contempt  for 
individualism. 

Once  the  decision  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes good  behavior  Is  made,  there  are 
powerful  tools  to  be  used  by  the  elite  to 
impose  their  view  on  the  rest  of  us. 

First  would  be  the  computer.  If  you 
know  everything  about  a  man,  you  can 
devise  exactly  the  right  approach  to  con- 
vince him  that  loyalty  demands  exactly 
what  the  State  wants  and  what  the  com- 
puter discloses  can  be  manipulated  per- 
sonally in  that  man. 

Second  are  drugs.  My  Privacy  Sidicom- 
mittee  disclosed  that  250,000  grammar 
school  children  are  being  fed  "speed"  to 
change  their  behavior  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  everyone 
knows  bright  children  are  bored  in  most 
classrooms.  Other  drugs  have  been  devel- 
oped to  change  the  moods  and  alter  the 
ideas  of  people  at  every  age.  We  truly  are 
a  "drug  culture,"  but  the  important  part 
as  I  see  it  are  the  drugs  taken  legally, 
which  are  just  as  disastrous  in  this  con- 
text as  is  the  incredible  problem  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  rest  of  society. 

Third  is  psychosurgery.  These  brain 
mutilation  operations  are  now  being  used 
on  troublesome  grammar  school  children 
and  on  others,  mostly  women  and  old 
people  who  deviate  from  what  is  sQleg- 
edly  "normal"  behavior. 

Shocking — yes,  but  it  is  happening  and 
no  one  is  doing  a  thing  about  It. 

STSTEICS   ANALYSIS 

Highly  skilled  and  highly  verbal  re- 
search groups  exist  all  aroimd  the  Na- 
tion in  what  are  called  think  tanks. 
These  individuals  employ  a  computer 
oriented  method  known  as  systems  anal- 
ysis and  its  popularity  is  best  expressed 
in  the  cliche  "Let  us  put  the  technology 
that  got  us  to  the  moon  to  work  solving 
problems  here  on  earth." 

Well,  that  is  quite  probably  extremely 
simplistic.  The  goals  of  the  diverse  and 
independent  groups  that  make  up  our 
society  are  not  as  easy  to  see  as  is  the 
moon  and  human  emotions  cannot  be 
reduced  to  machine  readable  form  as 
easily  as  mathematical  formulas.  The 
language  of  the  systems  analyst  Is  con- 
fusing to  the  ordinary  citizen  and  he  feels 
excluded  from  the  decisionmstklng  proc- 
ess. Because  the  means  to  reach  a  goal 
are  established  so  far  In  advance,  he 
never  really  has  the  opportunity  to  know 
what  his  leaders  plan  for  him  until  the 
idea  is  practically  ready  for  action. 

Systems  analysts  are  frequently  a 
member  of  Government  on  one  project, 
member  of  a  private  team  soliciting  the 
contract  on  another,  and  an  independent 
contractor  after  another  bid.  This  easy 
ability  of  these  Influential  men  to  desert 
a  project  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
people  to  find  out  about  it  leaves  we  pub- 
lic men  in  a  vulnerable  exposed  position 
and.  of  course,  the  contacts  made  in  his 
work  do  suggest  some  conflict  of  inter- 
est. 

No  one  can  withhold  Information  from 
the  systems  analysis  computer  on  such 
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fragile  grounds  as  personal  privacy,  be- 
cause the  public  good  is  alleged  to  be  so 
overwhelming.  Here  we  have  machines 
dictating  himian  behavior  and  forcing  a 
denial  of  freedom.  The  Congress  needs  a 
committee  to  approach  this  new  deci- 
sion-assisting science  from  the  angle  of 
privacy  and  only  a  select  committee 
could  perform  such  a  function.  If  the 
Ellsberg  Papers  proved  one  thing  It  Is 
that  public  men  cannot  abandon  their 
responsibility  to  the  mystique  of  systems 
analysis. 

PAXTICIPATOST   AND   ANTICIPATOET   OEMOCRACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  nothing  of  these 
kinds  of  plans  in  the  House,  and  we  do 
not  have  a  mandated  structure  which 
can  consider  them. 

I  think  the  establishment  of  the  select 
committee  would  give  us  a  very  real 
chance  to  once  again  practice  participa- 
tory democracy.  We  find  decisions  being 
made  at  a  level  over  our  heads  here  in 
the  House,  and  those  decisions  are  ac- 
companied by  a  new  vocabulary  which  we 
just  do  not  speak.  The  select  committee 
would  have  the  necessary  sophistication, 
I  trust,  to  speak  to  the  experts  on  their 
own  terms. 

But  even  more  important  than  partici- 
patory democracy  would  be  what  Alvln 
Toffler  referred  to  in  his  best  selling  book 
as  "anticipatory  democracy."  That  Is, 
the  Instruments  of  Government  would 
be  sufficiently  knowledgeable  about  the 
rate  and  the  substance  of  technological 
change  to  have  some  ability  to  anticipate 
the  effects  on  hiunan  values  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  select  commit- 
tee could  investigate  in  depth  the  ration- 
ale behind  giving  drugs  to  grammar 
school  children,  for  example,  and  bring 
forward  to  the  public  and  to  the  decision- 
makers downtown  much  evidence  sug- 
gesting this  therapy  Is  both  harmful  to 
the  child  and  to  society.  The  therapy  is 
predicted  to  "zoom"  and  It  will  "zoom" 
at  a  level  beyond  our  imderstandlng. 

If  we  think  we  are  in  trouble  now 
controlling  the  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  think  of  how  difficult 
It  will  be  when  the  new  decisionmaking — 

long  range  and  machine  dominated 

fully  takes  over.  The  select  committee 
would  enable  us  to  play  a  participatory 
role  now  and  would  allow  us  to  anticipate 
what  our  role  will  be  in  the  future. 

NATIONAL  DATA  BANK  OF  CREDrp  INFORBfATION 

Another  crucial  area,  again  totally  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Is  the  credit  Investigating 
industry.  At  least  150  million  people  are 
riow  on  file  in  the  National  Data  Bank  of 
Credit  Informatlcm.  While  their  rights 
are  somewhat  protected  by  the  Fair 
Credit  Act,  it  is  now  obvious  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  and  done  soon. 

I  held  the  first  congressional  hearings 
on  this  industry  and  during  our  hearings 
we  learned  that  anycHie's  record  in  the 
computerized  credit  systems  can  be  re- 
trieved anywhere  in  the  Nation  in  2 
minutes.  Our  colleague  Mr.  Rosenthal 
volunteered  himself  and  the  machine 
produced  his  record. 

Retail  Credit  Co.,  the  subject  of  our 
hearing  in  May,  would  not  allow  Insur- 
ance companies  who  turned  down  appli- 
cants to  even  tell  the  Individual  who  pro- 


vided the  bad  information.  Retail  credit 
deleted  that  clause  from  their  basic  con- 
tract after  we  spent  the  whole  hearings 
hammering  away  at  it,  but  RetaU  Credit 
IS  now  expanding  at  an  incredible  rate. 
They  alone  now  have  nearly  100  miUion 
citizens  in  their  data  bank.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  investigating  as 
weU  as  private  groups  like  the  Nader's 
Raiders,  and  individuals  are  suing.  But 
we  have  no  positive  assurances  that  the 
House,  which  started  the  craicem  over 
these  organizations,  will  craitinue  its 
focus.  Of  course,  the  select  committee 
will  check  carefully  any  jurisdictional 
problems  with  bank  and  currency,  but 
I  do  think  more  needs  to  be  done  to  assure 
each  American  his  right  to  deserved 
credit,  employment,  or  insurance  which 
can  be  dicated  by  these  organizations. 

WHAT  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  WOULD  DO 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is  now  being  done 
in  the  following  six  areas  which  demand 
attention— the  people  insist  that  their 
Representatives  take  action.  And  the 
select  committee  would  be  the  only  group 
which  could  give  them  actlwi. 

Hrst.  Lay  out  fully  on  the  public  rec- 
ord the  state  of  privacy. 

Second.  Understand  the  new  threats  to 
privacy  posed  by  the  computer.  This 
means  not  only  the  public  and  private 
agencies  which  apply  the  computer  to 
their  records  but  also  certain  new  steps 
which  can  be  taken  by  the  computer 
recordkeeping.  The  speed  of  the  computer 
and  its  capacity  to  absorb  so  much  in- 
formation permits  "inferential  relational 
retrieval"  which  can  relate  any  action  to 
any  other  action.  This  permits  guilt  by 
association  on  a  hitherto  unimagined 
scale.  Other  technical  developments  pose 
similar  threats  to  freedom  and  perhaps 
almost  as  important  to  the  tmticipated 
and  necessary  growth  of  the  computer 
industry  itself. 

Third.  Private  data  banks,  many  im- 
touched  by  the  Pair  Credit  Act,  which 
have  information  on  voting  habits,  life- 
styles, alleged  deviatirais  from  some  kind 
of  norm,  and  others  which  can  only  be 
described  as  "hearsay  machines." 

Fourth.  Dozens  of  scientific  inventions 
are  being  used  which  permit  the  monitor- 
ing, control  and  observatiai  of  Amer- 
icans. The  select  committee  would  dis- 
close the  nature  of  these  devices,  both 
good  and  potentially  bad. 

Fifth.  The  technology  of  behavior,  like 
drugs  to  grammar  school  children,  is  not 
being  considered  since  the  abolishment 
of  the  privacy  subcommittee.  We  would 
continue  to  assert  humanist  concern  in  a 
world  increasingly  relying  on  biochemical 
manipulation.  The  proponents  would 
know  they  would  have  to  answer  the  same 
kind  of  searching  questions  public  men 
must  answer. 

Sixth.  A  full  investigation  of  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government  for  Be- 
havior Modification  and  Human  Manip- 
ulation. No  one  now  knows  how  much 
of  this  is  going  on  and  useful  research  is 
hurt  by  the  random  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent disclosures. 

THE   WONDEKS    OP  TICHNOLOGT 

Perhaps  most  people  are  imaware  of 
the  kinds  of  devices  mentioned  In  exam- 
ple 4  above.  Let  me  list  six. 

First.  A  miniature  satellite  can  fly  as 
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high  as  20  stories,  photograph  all  docu- 
ments through  an  office  window,  hear 
every  sound  in  the  room,  and  send  the  in- 
formation to  an  observer  up  to  30  miles 
away. 

Second.  A  single  reel  of  plastic  com- 
puter tape  20  feet  long  can  contain  the 
complete  life  history  of  every  man,  vrom- 
an  and  child  in  the  country.  A  5-page 
dossier  can  be  found  within  10  minutes, 
according  to  current  technological  appli- 
cations. 

Third.  The  infinity  transmitter  Is  in- 
serted into  a  telephone  and  Is  activated 
by  the  caller  blowing  a  whistle  before  the 
phope  rings.  The  telephone  then  acts  as  a 
receiver,  disclosing  every  sound  in  the 
room  to  anyone  who  is  listening  on  any 
phone  which  allows  direct  dialing. 

Foiirth.  In  1970  Sylvania  annoimced  a 
25 -pound  TV  camera  which  can  be  acti- 
vated by  light  levels  below  those  required 
for  human  sight. 

Fifth.  An  organization  required  em- 
ployees to  take  lie  detectors  every  2  weeks. 
A  lady  flunked  hers  because  her  son  had 
died  between  tests,  yet  millions  of  em- 
ployees must  regularly  undergo  these 
Indignities. 

Sixth.  About  $300,000  In  Federal  funds 
used  to  determine  which  yoimg  men  have 
the  XYY  chromosome,  supposedly  a  trig- 
ger to  antisocial  behavior.  During  the 
test  phase  the  information  was  not  with- 
held from  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
and  no  consent  forms  were  employed  be- 
fore privacy  subcommittee  raised  con- 
cern. Now,  the  XYY  has  been  shown  to  be 
totally  Inaccurate  as  a  predictor  of  vio- 
lence and  dozens  of  young  men  have  been 
imfairly  branded. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Post 
of  February  7  discussed  another  example 
of  the  new  technology.  I  Insert  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Recori).  Should  there 
not  be  some  group  in  the  House  which 
would  make  it  its  business  to  disclose  the 
harmful  aspects  of  this  kind  of  thing?  If 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  do  it, 
splendid,  and  the  select  committee  would 
gracefully  withdraw  from  bringing  this 
information  to  the  concerned  legislative 
committee.  But  if  not,  and  the  record 
seems  to  speak  against  the  possibility  of 
such  purely  informative  investigative 
hearings,  then  the  select  committee 
which  would  not  have  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion or  oversight  of  particular  Federal 
agencies,  could  perform  what  I  would 
regard  as  a  vital  function. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Post 
follows: 

Two-Wat  TV  Vui.NiaiABLE  to  WnxTAFS 

(By  Margaret  Gentry) 
Washington  (AP). — Spies  armed  with  so- 
phisticated listening  devices  could  tap  your 
television  set  U  It  Is  hooked  to  a  special  kind 
of  cable  now  being  developed. 

Without  your  knowledge,  they  could  listen 
to  and  record  the  programs  you  watch,  your 
transactions  with  department  stores  and 
banlu,  even  your  living  room  conversatlona. 
This  new  dimension  in  electronic  eaves- 
dropping would  become  possible  with  In- 
stallation of  two-way  cable  television,  a  de- 
velopment now  being  tested  in  some  com- 
munities and  likely  to  come  Into  limited  use 
within  five  years. 

Expansion  to  a  two-way  system  would  re- 
qiUre   equipping   the   home   TV   set   with   a 
transmission  terminal. 
With  two-way  cables,  TV  specialists  say, 


department  st<n«  and  banking  transactions 
coiild  be  conducted  by  television,  pollsters 
could  question  citizens  via  the  tube,  and  wa- 
ter and  electric  meters  could  be  read  that 
way. 

Henry  Oeller.  special  assistant  to  FCC 
Chairman  Dean  Burch,  said  two-way  cable 
systems  are  now  In  a  rudimentary  stage.  Be 
agreed  that  they  could  be  tapped  but  said 
that  "nobody  would  dream  of  doing  It." 

The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  Isnt  so 
sure,  however.  Jerrole  N.  Oppenheim,  staff 
counsel  of  the  Illinois  ACLU,  wrote  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  national  organization's 
newsletter  that  cable  TV  "could  be  a  serious 
threat  to  personal  privacy,"  and  he  added: 
"Cable-tapping  is  no  less  of  a  threat  than 
wiretapping.  Imagine  a  TV  camera  In  your 
home  controlled  by  the  FBI." 

ACLU  associate  director  Alan  Reltman  of 
New  York  commented :  "The  information  be- 
ing recorded  by  wire  might  be  of  interest  to 
some  third  party.  If  there's  a  wire,  it's  pos- 
sible to  tap  It." 

Bob  Stengel,  a  staff  assistant  with  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association,  agreed 
that  taps  would  be  possible.  He  predicted  a 
limited  use  of  two-way  systems  within  five 
years  and  widespread  use  after  the  cost  of 
home  terminals  is  reduced. 

Stengel  said  virtually  all  one-way  cable 
systems  now  being  Installed  are  being  wired 
in  such  a  way  that  the  two-way  capability 
could  easUy  be  added  later. 

1 

OONCLT7SION  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  laid  out  for 
the  record  a  list  of  problems  which  are 
not  being  addressed  in  a  concentrated, 
major  effort  by  any  current  committee 
and  which  the  Select  Committee  on 
Privacy,  Human  Values,  and  Democratic 
Institutions  would  be  able  to  take  the 
kind  of  prompt  action  which  is  often  the 
difference  between  a  bureaucrat's  dream 
and  a  citizen's  nightmare.  I  think  these 
examples  stated  above  show  what  pri- 
vacy is,  what  human  values  are,  and  why 
democratic  institutions  are  in  grave 
peril.  Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  today 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  concept  of 
privacy  and  what  its  abandonment  would 
mean. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  things  I 
see  in  our  Nation  is  that  today's  genera- 
tion of  young  people  fight  just  as  hard 
to  stay  out  of  society  as  our  generation 
fought  to  get  in.  They  do  this,  I  believe, 
because  they  recognize  we  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  one-chance  society — a  society 
in  which  a  single  misstep  or  youthful 
stupidity  will  haimt  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  hves.  We  formerly  held 
out  a  Ijeacon  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  world  as  the  Nation  of  the  second- 
chance — the  full  implementation  of  "the 
technology  of  behavior"  will  make  this  a 
society  in  which  anyone  who  wishes  to 
adopt  a  slightly  different  life  style  will 
have  no  chance  at  all.  This  would  defi- 
nitely have  happened  to  any  child  who 
had  the  XYY  chromosome  unless  the 
privacy  inquiry  could  move  promptly, 
and  it  might  well  have  happened  to  mil- 
lions of  children  if  we  had  not  scuttled 
the  absurd  Hutschnecker  proposal. 

Using  all  of  the  devices  and  atti- 
tudes— there  are  hundreds  of  others — ^I 
have  mentioned,  and  finding  a  Congress 
so  unwilling  to  consider  the  hard  ques- 
tions they  create,  we  run  the  grave  risk 
of  moving  into  postconstitutlonal  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  that  the  Age  of  Aquarius 
may  well  become  the  Age  of  Aquariums, 
in  which  all  our  lives  are  lived  in  a  fish- 


bowl.  I  personally  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  received  major  support 
from  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  continue  and  expand  my 
work  there— instead,  it  declared  the  Pri- 
vacy Subcommittee  outside  its  jurisdic- 
tion. I  would  never  have  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  a  proposal  for  a  select 
committee  if  Government  Operation 
had  shared  my  vision  of  privacy.  And  I 
quite  probably  never  would  have  come  to 
a  time  for  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
issue  of  privacy  if  our  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  had  shown  the  kind  of  wide- 
ranging  Interest  and  indepth  attention 
the  problem  demands. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  world 
falls  far  short  of  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  and  so  I  now  must  implore  my 
colleagues  to  create  a  select  committee 
which  could  at  least  study  the  problems 
and  at  least  give  us  the  kind  of  expertise 
to  ask  the  proponents  of  these  laany  pro- 
grams searching  and  meaningful  ques- 
tions. It  could  also  demonstrate  to  our 
constituents  that  each  of  us  is  as  con- 
cerned over  privacy  as  they  are.  But  most 
important,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Privacy,  Human  Values  and 
Democratic  Institutions  could  allow  law- 
abiding  Americans  the  right  to  live  their 
lives  in  their  own  way,  free  from  overt  or 
subtle  coercion,  and  to  have  the  right  to 
pursue  happiness  in  their  own  manner. 

Earlier  in  the  debate,  I  had  a  discus- 
sion with  Mr.  IcHORD  about  gathering 
intelligence  on  subversives  and  I  said  the 
select  committee  would  not  engage  in 
any  actions  which  would  hinder  the  legit- 
imate collection  of  necessary  informa- 
tion. But  we  too  would  gather  informa- 
tion on  subversives — on  those  who  pro- 
pose to  change  American  traditions  and 
values  in  pursuit  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy or  for  other  less  worthwhile  pur- 
poses. We  would  permit  the  Nation's  law- 
makers to  know  for  the  first  time  what 
the  technocratic  elite  plans  for  our 
future. 

If  this  select  committee  is  voted  down, 
we  are  really  saying  that  we  do  not  want 
to  know,  that  we  prefer  the  safe  juris- 
dictional road  to  the  dangerous  road  of 
true  imderstandlng.  Privacy  is  just  too 
Important  to  be  buried  in  petty  squabbles 
and,  should  we  not  vote  for  creating  this 
new  group,  we  may  very  well  see  the 
death  of  freedom  in  our  land.  There  was 
a  very  fine  book  written  about  my  com- 
puter/privacy hearings  called  "The 
Death  of  Privacy."  Today,  we  decide 
whether  to  breathe  some  life  back  into 
the  corpse  or  to  shovel  dirt  over  the  cof- 
fin. The  choice  is  ours,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  pray  we  make  the  right  one.  Congress 
cannot  slumber  like  Sleeping  Beauty  only 
to  be  awakened  by  the  gentle  kiss  of 
a  Prince  Charming.  If  we  remain  on 
our  present  course  the  awakening  will  be 
by  Big  Brother  who  will  shock  the  Con- 
gress out  of  its  slumber  and  its  relevancy 
long  before  1984.  The  awakening  will  be 
gentle  to  neither  Congress  nor  the  people 
we  represent.  They  cry  out  for  action 
now  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ckller)  . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  asked  what  is  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  doing  about 
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it  and  what  will  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  do  about  it. 

Well,  if  he  examines  the  records  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  will  find 
ample  evidence  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing most  assiduously  on  the  very  subject 
matter  of  his  resolution.  He  reminds  me 
of  a  man  looking  through  a  telescope 
with  a  blind  eye — he  just  cannot  see.  If 
he  would  come  to  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman 
cannot  hear. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  would 
come  to  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  we  would  be  very  happy  to 
open  the  books  and  show  him  exactly 
what  we  have  done  on  almost  every  one 
of  the  subject  matters  contained  in  his 
resolution. 

He  makes  much  of  the  data  bank  and 
the  national  data  banks  and  how  mod- 
em methods  are  interfering  with  private 
rights.  That  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
engaging  our  attention  for  quite  some 
time.  As  I  mentioned  before  in  my  main 
statement,  one  of  our  subcommittees 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  Is  at  this 
very  moment  working  on  this  matter 
with  the  committee  and  with  the  staff. 
They  are  amassing  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial preparatory  to  offering  a  bill. 

What  I  say  with  reference  to  the  data 
bank  refers  to  computerization  and  its 
relation  vis-a-vis  private  ris^ts.  We  are 
working  on  that. 

Now  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
knew  of  these  facts  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  come  into  the  well  of  House  and  say 
that  nothing  has  been  done.  I  hope  you 
gentlemen  and  ladies  will  have  ccaifl- 
dence  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
We  have  worked  very  hard  and  labori- 
ously on  these  matters  over  the  years  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  are  not 
resting  on  our  laurels.  We  have  adopted 
many  civil  rights  acts  which  clearly  in- 
dicates the  intentions  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  protect  civil  rights 
and  human  rights  and  we  will  continue 
on  that  course. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  resolutdon 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  to  the  Members,  if  they  feel 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
not  done  a  job  in  the  area  of  civil  liber- 
ties. If  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
which  establishes  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Individual  Rights  will  not  do 
a  job,  and  if  you  think  the  bill  we  are 
going  to  take  up  next.  H.R.  10243.  which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  the 
Congress  cannot  do  the  job — then  you 
should  support  this  resolution. 

If  the  Members  think  they  can  do  the 
job,  which  needs  to  be  done  In  this  area, 
then  Members  should  cxppose  this  resolu- 
tion as  being  unnecessary  and  a  coetly 
duplication  of  work  already  authorized. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consider- 
ing the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
House  should  create  a  Select  Committee 
on  Privacy,  Human  Values,  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions — ^House  ReaolutioQ 
164 — ^it  is  essential  that  we  ask  ourselvee 
the  question:  are  privacy,  human  vtdues 
and  democratic  institutions  in  danger? 


The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  seek 
to  continue  and  expend  the  woi*  done  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  which 
was  abolished  on  March  31, 1971.  Is  there 
really  a  need  for  such  a  congressional 
committee? 

There  are  many  examples  which  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  need 
really  exists.  In  many  instances,  it  has 
been  the  Federal  Government  itself 
which  has  violated  the  right  to  privacy, 
not  only  of  the  public  at  large,  but  of  its 
own  employees  in  particular. 

The  Suprraie  Coiut  has  made  "Illegal 
searches  and  seizures"  an  unlawful  pro- 
cedure for  governmental  authority,  yet 
similar  searches  into  the  private  Uves 
and  personal  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Government  employees  has  long  been  a 
policy  of  our  bureaucratic  agencies. 
parvACT  roa  covxrnmxnt  emplotxxs 

One  example  is  a  letter  circulated 
among  employees  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  Hospital.  It  urged  employees  to  buy 
savings  bonds  and  asked  them  to  sign 
one  of  these  three  statements:  a.  I  am 
now  supporting  the  President  by  adding 
to  my  allotment  or  by  beginning  an  allot- 
ment; b.  I  wish  to  show  my  support  for 
the  President  by  adding  to  my  allotment 
or  by  beginning  an  allotment,  and  c.  I  do 
not  accept  my  responsibUity  to  support 
the  President  in  his  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
campaign. 

This  kind  of  choice  without  a  choice  is 
similar  to  the  question  asked  in  a  ques- 
tionnaire used  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency:  "When  telling  a  person  a  delib- 
erate lie  I  have  to  lo(&  away,  being 
ashamed  to  lo<*  him  in  the  eye."  (a) 
True,  (b)  Uncertain,  (c)  False.  In  this 
kind  of  "When  did  you  stop  beating  your 
wife?"  situation  you  find  yourself  in  a 
difficult  positicm  no  matter  what  your 
reply. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  reports  of  a  case  in  which 
an  applicant  for  a  nonsensitive  job  was 
strapped  to  a  lie  detector  and  asked  such 
questions  as:  "How  many  times  have  you 
had  sexual  Intercourse?"  "When  was  the 
first  time  you  had  Intercourse  with  your 
wife?"  "Did  you  have  Intercourse  with 
her  before  you  were  married?"  "How 
many  times?" 

What  are  tests  of  this  kind  attempting 
to  discover?  Are  they  concerned  with  a 
potential  employee's  mental  health  and 
his  ability  to  do  his  job  or  with  some 
more  abstract  criteria  such  as  his  con- 
formity to  prevailing  norms? 

Government  employees  should  be  pro- 
tected, but  are  not,  against  interrogaticm 
without  the  presence  of  counsel  or  other 
person  of  the  employee's  choice.  Ein- 
ployeee,  to  cite  another  example,  should 
be  protected  against  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence suffered  by  an  18-year-old  college 
student  who  had  previously  worked  for 
the  State  Department  and  was  being  con- 
sidered for  summer  employment. 

The  girl  was  interviewed  by  a  young 
investigator  who  questioned  her  about 
her  perscmal  life,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  sex.  The  girl  was  also 
questioned  about  a  visit  to  a  psycholo- 
gist while  In  high  school.  In  effect,  this 
girl  was  penalized  because  her  parents 
took  advantage  of  the  coimsellng  serv- 


ices of  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  to 
assist  in  resolvtog  what  may  have  been 
the  usual  problems  of  teenage  children. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  urge 
Government  to  do  much  more  far-reach- 
ing things  in  connection  with  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  its  citizens. 

UUILO    DKTZI,OPKENT    "ttt, 

Let  us  consider  the  child  devel<H>ment 
bill,  passed  by  the  Congress,  but  vetoed 
by  the  President.  The  very  term  "child 
development"  is  so  vague  that  no  one 
really  seems  to  know  what  it  entails. 
Under  the  bill  which  was  passed,  every 
American  child  would  have  Instan'uy  be- 
come a  ward  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  fact,  the  fears  raised  about  this  leg- 
islation have  been  confirmed  by  Its  most 
vigorous  supporters.  Dr.  Reginald  S. 
Lourie,  President  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children, 
suggested  why  he  wanted  this  network 
of  federally  controlled  child-care  cen- 
ters: so  he  and  his  fellow  doctors  would 
have  a  giant  laboratory  to  tinker  with 
children's  minds.  He  stated  that: 

The  .  .  .  Important  Information  we  should 
keep  in  mind  U  that  in  the  first  18  months 
of  life,  the  brain  is  growing  faster  than  it 
ever  will  again.  It  is  then  also  more  plastic 
and  most  available  for  appropriate  experi- 
ence and  corrective  interventions. 

What  the  child  development  bill  pro- 
posed without  saying  so  were  mental 
clinics  to  rojlace  schools  and  a  form  of 
"Indoctrination"  to  replace  education.  At 
the  present  time,  sensitivity  training  Is 
being  conducted  in  many  public  school 
systems  with  money  fimded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — even  though  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated no  money  for  this  purpose. 
These  programs  are  set  forth  In  the 
volume,  "Pacesetters  In  Innovation,  UJ3. 
Office  of  Education,  1969." 

BENSl'riVITI    TRAININO 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  Solveig  Eggerz  recentiy  reported 
that  Government  employees  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  sensitivity-training  ses- 
sions for  several  days  away  from  their 
families.  They  often  listen  to  degrading 
language  and  In  a  series  sponsored  by 
the  psychological  testing  corporation, 
Curber  &  Associates,  they  were  subjected 
to  a  racial  tirade  via  a  recorded  message 
from  black  militant  Dick  Gregory.  Any 
employees  who  refused  to  participate  in 
such  sessions  could  be  certain  of  impair- 
ing their  jobs. 

SCHOOL   TESTINC 

Miss  Eggerz  also  reported  that  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  children 
of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools  are  forced 
to  participate  in  so-called  psycho-dramas 
in  which  teachers  frequenUy  ask  them 
to  act  out  actual  Incidents  from  the 
home,  something  which  parents  consider 
a  clear  invasion  of  their  privacy.  There 
have  also  been  "talk-ins"  in  Montgomery 
County  where  two  or  three  children  will 
go  to  the  school  counselor  and  answer 
highly  personal  questions,  such  as  "What 
does  your  father  wear  when  he  shaves?" 
or  "Do  you  love  your  parents?"  One 
Maryland  child  was  assigned  an  essay  on 
the  subject,  "Why  do  I  hate  my  mother 
more  than  my  father?" 

Children  have  been  asked,  "Do  you  go 
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to  church"  and  "How  do  you  feel  about 
going  to  church?"  While  prayer  Is  un- 
constitutional, prying  into  a  child's  re- 
ligious beliefs  is,  somehow,  acceptable, 
and  even  federally  funded.  Parents  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  the  "sociogram,"  a 
diagram  used  to  trace  intragroup  rela- 
tionships. It  shows  the  likes,  dislikes, 
revulsions  and  attractions  within  the 
group — children  are  asked  to  indicate 
who  they  like  most  in  the  class  and  who 
they  dislike  most.  This  has  resulted  in 
many  hurt  feelings,  and  some  emotional 
problems. 

There  are,  as  can  be  easily  dociunented, 
innumerable  other  examples  of  how 
Government,  and  many  not)^ovem- 
mental  bodies,  have  Invaded  th^  privacy 
of  individuals. 

EIGHT   TO   PBIVACT 

The  Foimding  Fathers  did  not  specifi- 
cally write  a  "right  to  privacy"  into  the 
Constitution.  They  felt  that  this  was 
understood  by  civilized  men,  but  history 
has  shown  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  felt  the  need 
In  Olmstead  against  United  States  In 
1928,  to  state  clearly  that  "The  right  to 
be  alone-T-the  most  comprehensive  of 
rights,  an«  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  men"  was  one  guaranteed  by 
our  laws. 

BIG    BROTHER 

Is  It  possible  that  our  citizens  are  to 
be  subjected  to  a  Big  Brother  govern- 
ment which  has  all  of  the  elements 
George  Orwell  so  eloquently  described  in 
"1984"?  And,  if  government,  as  we  have 
seen,  cannot  treat  Its  own  employees  with 
decency  and  fairness,  how  can  Members 
of  Congress,  many  of  whom  advocate  far- 
reaching  welfare  state  programs  which 
would  subject  all  of  us  to  governmental 
control,  argue  that  they  are  really  serving 
their  constituents  by  densring  that  a 
problem  exists  in  this  area? 

For  aU  of  these  reasons,  it  seems  clear 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  congressional 
committee  to  consider  the  serious  chsil- 
lenges  to  individual  freedom  and  privacy 
which  exist  in  our  society  today.  Ameri- 
cans of  every  viewpoint  and  station  in 
life  share  an  interest  in  maintaining 
privacy  and,  since  privacy  is  today  imder 
attack  from  so  many  different  sources, 
those  of  us  who  seek  to  represent  our 
constituents  must  assist  them  In  resist- 
ing that  attack. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  164.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  critically  important 
area  of  personal  privacy  is  getting 
enough  attention  under  our  present 
organization. 

I  do  not  like  select  committees,  and 
generally  vote  against  them.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  believe  the  issue  is  of  such 
importance  that  the  creation  of  a  select 
committee  to  deal  with  It  Is  warranted. 
I  think  the  House  now  lags  too  far  behind 
the  Senate  both  In  its  study  of  personal 
privacy  and  Its  enthusiasm  to  protect  It. 
I  urge  an  afllrmative  vote  on  House  Reso- 
lution 164. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
oppose  House  Resolution  164,  which 
would  create  a  select  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Pri- 
vacy, Hiunan  Values,  and  Democratic 
Institutions.  The  only  reason  I  take  this 


time  is  to  ^read  on  the  record  by  a  clear 
recitation,  the  reasons  why  this  particu- 
lar resolution  should  not  be  approved. 

After  a  few  months  pass  by,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  campaign,  there  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  either  an  opponent  or  someone 
else  wUl  come  forward  to  be  critical  of 
a  vote  which  seems  to  be  against  the 
protection  of  such  lofty  concepts  as  in- 
dividual privacy,  human  values,  and 
democratic  Institutions. 

Even  if  some  of  us  cannot  support  this 
particular  way  of  protecting  personal 
privacy,  I  think  every  one  of  us  must 
admire  the  handiwork  of  the  wordsmiths, 
who  in  the  preparation  of  the  many 
whereases,  and  then  the  resolving  clause, 
have  prepared  some  phrasing  and  termi- 
nology which,  although  it  is  stated  in 
prose,  sounds,  almost  poetic. 

Who  among  us  can  be  against  "the 
democratic  institutions  and  processes 
basic  to  the  United  States"  as  recited  at 
the  top  of  page  2  of  this  resolution? 
Who  would  want  to  put  anything  in  the 
way  of  protection  of  "the  basic  human 
and  civil  rights  of  our  citizens"  which 
was  contained  in  one  of  the  whereases 
preceding  the  resolving  clause?  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  no  Member  of  this  House 
can  ever  afford  to  be  against  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy  or  the  perpetuation  of  our 
democratic  institutions  and  processes  so 
basic  to  our  way  of  life.  Again,  no  Mem- 
ber could  possibly  take  a  stand  against 
the  perpetuation  of  the  basic  human 
and  civil  rights  of  our  citizens,  iinless 
he  wishes  to  leave  the  impression  oiu: 
Constitution  is  an  Instrument  that  has 
of  Its  objectives  to  protect  human  liber- 
ties. 

All  of  the  language  of  the  resolution 
makes  it  seem  that  if  we  fail  to  support 
House  Resolution  164,  then  we  all  stand 
indicted  as  being  agamst  democratic  in- 
stitutions, human  rights  and  civil  rights 
and  become  advocates  of  the  violation  of 
one's  right  to  privacy.  Well,  of  course,  in 
spite  of  all  of  the  lofty  langruage  of  this 
resolution,  those  who  oppose  it  are  not 
against  the  protection  of  privacy.  We 
simply  believe  there  is  a  better  way  to 
protect  these  basic  rights  than  the  crea- 
tion of  one  more  select  committee. 

Those  who  oppose  House  Resolution  164 
are  not  even  required  to  assume  the  bur- 
den of  proving  there  is  a  better  way.  We 
only  have  to  prove  that  there  are  now 
established  at  least  three  other  ways  by 
which  these  rights  can  be  protected. 
There  are  two  standing  ccMnmittees  of 
the  House  and  one  commission  created 
by  the  Congress  a  short  time  ago.  Surely 
if  there  should  be  any  problem  to  have 
to  prove  that  these  other  committees  can 
do  a  better  JcHs  than  this  new  select  com- 
mittee, then  there  should  certainly  be  no 
difficulty  in  being  able  to  prove  that  they 
can  do  an  equally  good  job. 

Now  the  reason  for  this  lEtst  foregoing 
assertion  or  allegation  is  the  fact  that 
the  matters  covered  by  this  resolution 
are  now  within  the  assigned  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  one 
of  our  standing  committees.  Moreover, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
author  of  House  Resolution  164,  in  the 
closing  remarks  of  the  debate  mentioned 
that  for  some  7  years  he  had  chaired  a 
select  subcommittee  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


These  remarks  amount  to  an  admission 
that  another  standing  committee  of  the 
House,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  surely  has  jurisdiction  over 
privacy  because  he  said  during  all  these 
7  years,  there  was  no  objection  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  his  work  dur- 
ing those  years  were  imposing  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Third  and  finally,  there  has  now  been 
established  by  law  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  Rights,  set  up  under 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
and  which  has  just  been  commenced  to 
do  its  work  in  January  of  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  standing  House  com- 
mittees and  one  national  commission  al- 
ready organized  and  staffed  to  do  this 
job,  which  should  be  reason  enough  to 
oppose  this  resolution,  there  is  the  addi- 
tional reason  that  to  create  this  select 
committee  could  cost  the  taxpayers  as 
much  £is  $1  million  a  year,  if  the  $900,000 
annual  cost  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  is  any  kind  of  an  Indication. 

But  there  are  other  considerations 
than  the  cost  and  the  duplication  of  ef- 
fort which  we  should  not  overlook.  How 
Is  it  that  the  Rules  Committee,  way  back 
In  May,  1971,  could  pass  out  this  resolu- 
tion when  they  have  since  concluded 
they  should  not  approve  a  rule  to  create 
a  Select  Committee  on  the  Aging  because 
there  is  no  available  space  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  office  facilities  or  hearing  rooms 
for  any  more  select  committees? 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  has  been  a 
recent  or  an  accurate  count  of  all  of  the 
subcommittees  of  all  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Somewhere  in  my  mind  I  recall 
there  are  a  total  of  approximately  170 
standing  subcommittees,  already  orga- 
nized, staffed,  and  working  on  their  as- 
signed jurisdiction.  I  am  confident  there 
must  be  some  overlapping  of  jursidlction 
and  duplication  of  effort  among  this 
great  number  of  already  created  subcom- 
mittees. Surely,  then,  there  should  be 
no  further  duplication  by  the  creation  of 
yet  another  new  select  committee.  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  work  our  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  done  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  done  consider- 
able work  on  the  matter  of  privacy.  Sure- 
ly our  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
can  perform  equally  well. 

Because  we  oppose  this  resolution,  are 
we  then  for  the  invasion  of  individual 
privacy?  Are  we  against  the  protection 
of  this  same  personal  privacy?  The  an- 
swer should  be  easy.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous for  any  Member  to  make  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  either  of  these  questions. 
What  we  are  against  is  the  costly  or  ex- 
pensive duplication  of  effort  by  a  new 
committee.  Those  who  oppose  this  bill 
are  for  all  of  the  lofty  objectives  includ- 
ing the  study  of  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
computers  and  other  technical  instru- 
ments on  human  and  civil  rights,  in- 
cluding data  banks.  We  are  for  the  ob- 
jective of  House  Resolution  164  but  at 
the  same  time  are  recognizing  there  are 
now  two  committees  and  one  commis- 
sion already  established  to  do  the  job. 
To  establish  a  fourth  would  lead  to  an 
unneeded,  unjustified  and  most  expen- 
sive result. 
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Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
plpased  to  rise  in  support  of  House  Res- 
olution 164,  which  would  establish  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Privacy, 
Human  Values,  and  Democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

The  technological  and  scientific  revo- 
lution which  has  occurred  within  our 
lifetime  has  done  much  to  improve  our 
society,  and  I  fully  expect  that  future 
discoveries  will  continue  this  course  of 
improvement.  These  great  advances, 
however,  are  not  without  their  short- 
comings. 

Electronic  technology,  for  example, 
has  been  used  to  bug  our  meeting  rooms 
and  even  our  bedrooms. 

Computer  technology  has  been  used 
to  amass  vast  amounts  of  "credit"  data 
on  private  individuals — usually  with  lit- 
tle regard  for  whether  it  is  accurate. 
This  material  is  usually  distributed  to 
anyone  who  will  pay  for  it — except  of 
course,  to  the  hapless  subject. 

Newly  developed  drugs  have  been 
used  to  make  placid  zombies  of  hsrper- 
active  children. 

The  U.S.  Army — supposedly  under 
civilian  control — has  spied  on  civilian 
political  activists,  violating  their  right 
of  privacy  in  an  effort  to  chill  their  ex- 
ercise of  their  right  of  free  speech. 

Private  employers  require  employees 
and  prospective  employees  to  undergo  lie 
detector  tests  and  to  answer  questions 
which  bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  the 
jobs  they  do. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  to  this 
resolution  on  the  groimd  that  it  in- 
fringes upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  For  one  thing,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new 
committee  will  be  limited  to  infringe- 
ments upon  the  right  of  privacy  resulting 
from  technological  developments.  Sec- 
ond, the  select  committee  will  not  have 
the  power  to  report  legislation,  so  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  Infringe  upon  Judiciary's 
authority  in  that  regard.  Finally,  if  the 
Judiciary  Committee  does  have  jurisdic- 
tion In  this  area,  it  has  not  made  much 
usp  of  it  thus  far.  If  the  creation  of  the 
select  committee  spurs  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  take  an  active  role  In  this 
area  In  the  future,  then  we  can  recon- 
sider the  question  of  the  select  com- 
mittee at  some  future  point,  but  for  the 
present.  I  think  we  need  it. 

Activities  such  as  these  must  be  closely 
watched  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  This  House,  in  concert 
with  our  Constitution  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  can  play  a  major  and  suc- 
cessful role  in  focusing  attention  on  this 
problem  and  seeing  to  It  that  positive 
steps  are  taken  to  protect  this  cherished 
and  fundamental  right  of  a  free  people. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  voted  to  disapprove  House  Resolu- 
tion 164,  which  would  have  established  a 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  vote  was 
not  directed  at  the  purpose  or  objective 
of  this  legislaticMi.  I  have  long  opposed 
any  governmental  interference  with  the 
human  rights  and  privacy  of  ova  citi- 
zenry. Instead,  my  oppositlMi  to  this 
resolutlOTi  is  based  on  a  firm  belief  that 


the  subject  matter  Jurisdiction  of  the 
select  committee  which  would  have  been 
established,  would  have  seriously  invaded 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  con- 
tinuously manifested  its  active  concern 
for  protecting  the  civil  liberties  of  all 
people.  The  long  record  of  achievements 
of  this  committee  sufficiently  demcai- 
strates  that  it  has  been  a  strenuous  de- 
fender of  civil  rights. 

Furthermore,  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Rights  Oversight  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Judiciary  Committee  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). The  primary  responsibility  of 
this  subcommittee  is  overseeing  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  all  civil 
rights  laws.  Dining  the  present  Congress, 
this  subcommittee,  along  with  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4,  has  been  actively  engaged 
In  various  legislative  and  nonleglslatlve 
matters  pertaining  to  the  individual 
rights  of  all  citizens. 

Therefore,  although  I  voted  against 
this  proposal  because  of  this  jurisdic- 
tional conflict.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Gallagher)  for  his  efforts  In 
this  area.  For  some  time,  he  has  been  ex- 
tremely Interested  in  the  effect  of  tech- 
nology on  government  operations  and  Its 
Impact  on  the  human  and  social  rights 
of  all  men.  Mr.  Gallagher  has  recognized 
the  need  for  examining  the  potentially 
deleterious  effect  of  computerization  on 
individual  privacy. 

However,  the  issues  raised  by  House 
Resolution  164  are  far  reaching  and  con- 
cern matters  which  have  been  and  are 
presently  being  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I,  therefore,  in  all 
good  conscience  and  in  my  best  judg- 
ment, had  no  recourse  but  to  vote  against 
House  Resolution  164. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
I  nor  any  other  Member  of  this  House, 
I  am  sure,  has  any  opposition  toward  or 
quarrel  with  the  timely  and  wholesome 
objectives  of  House  Resolution  164,  which 
are  to  adequately  protect  the  citizens  of 
this  country  from  any  technological  In- 
vasion of  their  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed privacy  and  the  resulting  diminu- 
tion of  their  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

The  only  question  that  is  presented 
here  for  our  legislative  determination 
is  how  these  objectives  can  be  most  effec- 
tively and  prudently  accomplished. 

It  has  been  very  clearly  demonstrated 
here.  I  believe,  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  a  member,  has  the  acknowledged 
original  and  continued  jurisdiction  and 
responsibility  in  this  legislation  area.  It 
has  also  been  very  clearly  evidenced  here 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
a  recognized  and  respected  record  of  dili- 
gent and  effective  action  in  the  defense 
and  preservation  of  personal  freedom 
and  all  human  values.  That  admirable 
record  is  being  extended  every  day 
through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  Its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  its  devoted  mem- 
bership, and  competent  staff. 

In  other  words,  we  already  have  an 
established  committee  In  this  House  that 
Is  exceptionally  well  equipped  to  preside 


over,  and  is  already  presiding  over,  for 
their  protection  and  preservation,  the 
very  same  objectives  recited  in  this  res- 
olution. 

Obviously,  the  creation  of  any  new  and 
special  committee  for  this  same  purpose 
would  only  duplicate  the  existing  and 
proper  unit  of  jurisdiction.  It  would  ne- 
cessitate the  allocation  of  additional 
money,  staff,  and  resources  to  an  area 
that  is  very  adequately  covered  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Chamber,  prac- 
tically every  day.  we  are  urging  most 
agencies  of  our  Government  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  spending  and  the  duplica- 
tion of  energy  and  resources. 

It  would  be  both  contradictory  and 
ironic  if  we  were  to  approve  a  resolution, 
however  well  meant,  that  would  inevi- 
tably tend  to  create  the  very  factors  In 
our  own  legislative  operations,  that  we 
criticize  in  the  executive  departmmt 
imits. 

In  simple  summary.  Mr.  Speaker  It 
would  be  obviously  Imprudent  and  un- 
wise If  It  were  made  to  appear  here  this 
afternoon  that  this  House  was  in  any  way 
establishing  an  across-the-board  policy 
of  setting  up  a  special  and  separate 
committee  to  deal  with  the  different  and 
vanous  issues  affecting  this  Nation  I 
feel  confident  that  this  House  wiU  avoid, 
in  its  traditional  wisdom,  the  creation 
of  any  such  Impression  by  rejecting  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  168,  nays  216.  not  voting  47, 
as  follows  : 

(Roll  No.  33 J 
YEAS— 168  1 


Abzug  Delaney 

Adams  Denhoim 

Anderson,  Dent 

Calif.  Dlggs 
Anderson,  ni.     Dingell 

Anderson,  Dorn 

Tenn.  Dow 

Andrews  du  Pont 

Annunzlo  Esch 

Ashley  Evlns.  Tenn. 

Aspln  Fascell 

Badmo  Foley 

Barrett  Ford, 


Horton 

Howard 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kee 

KluczynaU 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 


Begicb  William  D.  Long,  Bid. 

Bergland  Fraser  Lujan 

Betts  Frellngbuysen  McDade 

Blanton  Frenzel  McDonald. 

Boggs  Pulton  Mich. 

Boland  Gallagher  McFall 

Boiling  GaydoB  Madden 

Brademas  Gettys  MazzoU 

Bray  Gonzalez  Meeds 

Buchanan  Orasso  Metcalfe 

Burke,  Mass.  Gray  Mills,  Ark. 

BurliBon,  Mo.  Green,  Greg.  Mlnlah 

Burton  Green.  Pa.  Mink 

Byrne.  Pa.  Qrlfflths  Mitchell 

Callery  Grover  Mollohan 

Carney  Gude  Moorhead 

Clark  Halpem  Morgan 

Collins,  ni.  Hamilton  Morse 

Collins,  Tex.  Hanley  Moaher 

Conte  Hanna  Moas 

Cotter  Hansen.  Idaho  Murphy,  ni. 

Crane  Harrlnerton  Murphy,  N.T. 

Culver  Hathaway  Nedzl 

Daniels,  N.J.  Hays  Nix 

Davis.  B.C.  Hechler,  W.  Va.  Obey 

de  la  Garza  Hicks,  Mass.  O'Neill 
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Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pucinakl 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuas 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roaentbal 

Rostenkowakl 


Abbltt 
Abemetby 
Abourezk 
Addabbo 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Brasco 
BrlnUey 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrnes,  WU. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Curlln 
D&nlel.  Va. 
Danlelaon 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
DvUskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  CaUf . 
Bllberg 
Brlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Flndley 
Plah 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prey 


Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scbeuer 

Schmltz 

Shipley 

Slak 

BUck 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 

NATS— aie 

Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Oubser 
HwcwTi 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Latta 
Ijcnt 
Uoyd 
Long, !«. 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McClure 
McColUster 
McCormack 
McCuUoch 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
McMlUan 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mallary 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbls.  Oa. 

Matsimaga 

Mayne 

Michel 

Bllkva 

MlUer,  CalU. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls,  Md. 

MinshaU 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 


Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
WoUr 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Tatron 
Zablockl 


Nichols 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Patman 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pimie 

Pofl 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Boblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Bchwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Veysey 

Wampler 

Ware 

WhaUey 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Young,  Pla. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Bell 

Blaggi 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  ab\o 

CabeU 

Chisholm 


Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Corman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellums 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Porsythe 


Galiflanakis 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Grlflln 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Hlllls 


Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Melcber 
Monagan 
O'Konakl 


Pelly 
Poage 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Quie 
Ruppe 
Stanton, 
J.  WiUlam 


Stubblefleld 
Teague,  Tex. 
Vanlk 
Wiggins 
Wyman 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  Uie  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  PeUy  against. 

Mr.  ForsyUie  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Landgrebe  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oannatz  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Iifr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  wtth  tir. 
Buppe. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mrs.  Hansen  otf 
Washington. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.   Olalmo. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Oallflanakis  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Orlflln  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 164.    

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  wsis  no  objection.  I 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tcailght 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  this 
morning  this  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  reported  favorably  the  reso- 
lution reported  by  my  subcommittee  yes- 
terday, House  Joint  Resolution  1056. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  has  that  reso- 
lution and  several  others  before  it. 

We  liave  just  been  informed  that  the 
west  coast  dock  strike  has  been  settled 
but  we  do  not  yet  know  the  details.  I 
shall  proceed  from  here  to  talk  to  the 
principals  involved  and  will  be  back  a 
bit  later  in  the  afternoon  to  report  de- 
tails as  they  report  them  to  us. 

If  this  happy  news  is  in  fact  so,  then 
of  course  we  will  be  spared  the  need  to- 
morrow to  consider  one  or  another  of 
the  various  resolutions  relating  to  the 
solution  of  that  dock  strike. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 
SETTLEMENT 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  aad  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  delight  of  all  of  us  that  the  dock 
strike  on  the  west  coast  has  been  re- 
solved. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  again 
that  this  agreement  is  a  tribute  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

The  PMA  and  the  ILWU  have  had  most 
effective  labor-management  relations  for 
over  22  years  and  during  the  course  of 
that  time  there  has  never  been  a  strike 
resulting  from  a  breakdown  in  collective 
bargaining.  Because  their  last  contract 
was  signed  some  5  years  ago  without  a 
cost-of-living  wage  increment,  this  par- 
ticular negotiation  wsis  a  very  difficult 
one  for  all  parties  concerned. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  House  did  not 
act  with  undue  haste  because,  if  we  had 
been  too  hasty,  perhaps  this  very  fortu- 
itous event  may  have  been  foreclosed. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  OFFICE  OP 
TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  AND 
AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  791  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  aa  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  791 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  10243) 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  In  the  Iden- 
tification and  consideration  of  existing  and 
probable  impacts  of  technological  applica- 
tion; to  amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1960;  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  aU  points  of  order  against  section  8  of 
said  bill  for  faUure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4,  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shaU  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  ho\ir,  to  be  eqiially  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  the  bills  shaU  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU 
rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  Hoiise  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  orr^red  on  the  bUl  and  amendments 
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tbweto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta).  I  now  sdeld  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  long  overdue.  House 
Resolution  791  provides  an  («>en  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10243  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  and 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act.  All  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  section  8  of  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
4  of  rule  XXI— there  is  a  transfer  of 
funds. 

H.R.  10243  would  estcU}llsh  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  in  the  legislative 
branch,  thereby  extending  the  congres- 
sional information-gathering  function. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
would  be  amended  to  conform  therewith. 

The  Office  would  be  composed  of  a 
policymaking  Assessment  Board,  com- 
posed of  11  members,  and  an  operation- 
al unit  headed  by  a  Director,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. The  Director  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  for  a  6-year  term. 

The  Office  would  appraise  the  prob- 
able impacts  of  the  applications  of  tech- 
nology and  coordinate  information  to  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  determining  the  pri- 
orities of  programs. 

The  Office  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations,  make  con- 
tracts, hire  personnel,  fix  compensation, 
and  so  forth;  it  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  whenever  and  wherever  necessary 
and  has  subpena  powers. 

Arrangement  is  made  for  cooperaticm 
and  supportive  services  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  QAO. 

Coordination  and  cooperation  with  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  would  be 
maintained  to  avoid  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation or  overlapping  of  research  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  technology  assess- 
ment techniques  and  programs. 

Assessments  could  be  initiated  by  any 
congressional  committee  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member,  or  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  members. 

All  results  would  be  avsdlable  to  the 
public  except  in  cases  involving  nation- 
al security  or  where  public  information 
statutes  would  prohibit  its  release. 

The  sum  of  $5  million  as  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1972  to  establish  the  Of- 
fice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  could  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  Congress  and  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule  in  order  that  it 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  thing  that  was 
brought  up  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  In  the  committee  report  on  page 
1,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  report 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Office  would  be  composed  of  a  policy- 
making body  caUed  the  Technology  Asseas- 
ment  Board. 


Really  "policymaking  body"  Is  a  poor 
choice  of  words,  as  actually  it  is  not  going 
to  be  a  policymaking  body  In  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  Is  only  going  to 
be  permitted  to  make  Its  own  rules. 
It  is  going  to  work  for  this  Congress  and 
not  be  making  policy  for  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
if  he  would  like  to  say  anything  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  Perhaps  "policy- 
making" was  an  unhappy  choice  of 
words.  Certainly  it  is  not  contemplated 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
would  have  any  policymaking  powers 
whatsoever  with  respect  to  Congress. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMKNDMKITT  OFFKRXD  BT  ICS.  DXLAITBT 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
technical  error,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  correct  it.  On  page  2,  line  3 
the  word  "bills"  should  be  "bill." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  so  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10243) ,  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for 
the  Congress  as  an  aid  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  consideration  of  existing  and 
probable  impacts  of  technological  appli- 
cation; to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEK  OF  THB  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10243,  with 
Mr.  Danhls  of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshbr) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  goitlemsui 
from  CSeorgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  10243  would 
establish  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment within  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  the  bill 
would  authorize  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 


1972. 1  might  say  in  that  connection  that 
the  committee  has  an  amendment  which 
will  extend  that  authority  for  the  years 
1973  and  1974.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
additional  authorization  would  be  re- 
quired for  additional  fiscal  years.  Because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
the  normal  delays  in  appropriations  in 
such  cases,  we  will  offer  a  committee 
amendment  which  will  not  increase  the 
$5  million,  but  we  do  propose  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee following  5  years  of  extensive,  care- 
ful work.  It  was  reported  imanimously 
smd,  together  with  its  companion  bill, 
HJl.  10246,  has  the  cosponsorshlp  of  all 
members  of  the  committee.  The  compre- 
hensive background  and  spadework  done 
on  this  bill  includes  two  voluminous  sets 
of  hearings  in  1969  and  1970,  the  com- 
pletion of  four  contract  studies  on  the 
subject,  special  seminars,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill 
is  designed  to  provide  informational  aid 
for  the  Congress,  not  for  the  executive 
branch.  The  OTA  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  committee  of  the  Congress, 
but  it  would  not  assume  any  congres- 
sional function — oversight,  investigative, 
or  otherwise.  It  would  fimction  entirely 
In  a  supplemental  fashion. 

At  this  point  one  may  well  ask — what 
Is  technology  assessment?  A  definition 
which  seems  accurate  for  our  piUDoses  Is 
as  follows:  Technology  assessment  Is  a 
mechanism  which  may  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  impacts,  good  and  bad,  which  new 
or  developing  technology  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  on  legislative  programs 
with  which  the  Congress  must  deal ;  the 
Intent  is  not  to  evaluate  the  technology 
Itself,  but  to  evaluate  the  impacts — phys- 
ical, economic,  social,  and  political.  Most 
importantly,  it  is  designed  not  only  to 
provide  Congress  with  early  warnings  of 
possible  troubles— but  to  help  move  new 
technologies  into  action  rapidly  in  areas 
of  society  where  they  can  be  helpful. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  the  organiza- 
tional arrangement  of  the  OTA. 

First,  it  would  be  composed  of  a  tech- 
nology assessment  board,  the  functions 
of  which  would  be  limited  to  the  formu- 
lation and  promulgation  of  the  office's 
internal  poUcies.  The  board  would  be 
composed  of  11  members  as  follows:  Two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  for  each 
party,  appointed  by  the  speaker;  two 
Senators,  one  from  each  party,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate; 
the  Comptroller  CSeneral  of  the  United 
States;  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; four  specially  qualified  members 
from  the  general  public,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  approval;  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office. 

The  four  public  members  of  the  board 
would  be  appointed  for  4-year  staggered 
terms;  the  terms  of  two  members  would 
expire  every  other  year  and  two  new 
members  would  be  appointed.  Such  mem- 
bers could  be  reappointed  once,  making  a 
maximum  service  of  8  years. 

Second,  responsibility  for  the  day-to- 
day operations  would  be  carried  out  by  a 
director.  The  Director  would  be  selected 
by  the  board  for  a  6-year  term.  Once  ap- 
pointed, he  would  also  become  a  member 
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of  the  board  and  would  be  a  voting  mem- 
ber on  all  matters,  except  with  respect  to 
his  own  reappointment.  No  limit  is 
placed  on  his  reappointment. 

The  OTA  would  not  itself  carry  out 
technological  assessments,  but  would  ar- 
range for  them  to  be  done  through  con- 
tract with  appropriate  outside  groups — 
Industrial,  nonprofit,  academic,  or  ad 
hoc.  Such  assessments  would  be  under- 
taken upon  request  of  any  congressional 
committee  or  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
Director  of  the  ofiQce  or  its  governing 
board.  It  is  expected  that  the  office  itself 
would  remain  a  small,  highly  skilled  imit 
somewhere  between  50  and  100  persons. 

The  office  should  be  valuable  not  only 
in  updating  the  machinery  of  Congress 
for  dealing  with  technological  issues,  but 
In  Improving  the  congressional  Image 
with  regard  to  legislative  efficiency. 

It  is  expected  that  the  office  would 
pay  for  Itself  many  times  over  in  the 
money  which  could  be  saved  with  its 
help.  This  should  result  from  the  fact 
that  assessments  provided  to  the  various 
committees  would  permit  them  to  begin 
their  hearings  and  investigative  proce- 
dures from  a  more  advanced  and 
sophisticated  level. 

The  office  is  designed  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  first-rate  information 
with  regard  to  the  probable  Impact  of 
technological  programs  the  Nation  may 
be  called  upon  to  support  or  regulate.  It 
is  not  designed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  courses  or  legislative  Eu:tlon, 
nor  would  the  office  have  any  regulatory 
powers. 

The  authorization  figure  of  $5  million 
was  arrived  at  as  follows:  The  new  OTA, 
In  its  organizational  structure  and  pur- 
pose of  serving  Congress  is  roughly  com- 
parable to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice—GAO.  In  1923,  the  first  year  of 
funding  for  the  GAO,  Congress  appropri- 
ated $2.5  million.  By  extrapolation,  and 
taking  Into  account  the  Inflation  over  the 
past  50  years,  the  amoimt  requested  for 
the  new  OTA  is  probably  about  one- third 
or  less  of  what  Congress  provided  GAO  to 
get  organized,  get  its  basic  staff  on  board, 
its  housekeeping  arrangements  set  up, 
and  so  on.  We  believe  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  request  less  authorization  at  this 
time  than  GAO  had,  since  it  is  not  In- 
tended that  the  OTA  staff  would  ap- 
proximate the  size  of  GAO  and  since 
actual  assessments  would  not  be  done  in- 
house,  but  would  be  contracted  through 
outside  groups  with  special  expertise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  urge  the  committee 
to  support  and  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill  (H.R.  10243).  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  as  an 
entirely  new  arm  of  the  Congress.  I  gladly 
second  the  plea  for  support  just  made  by 
our  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis). 

In  fact,  for  purposes  of  emphasis,  I  will 
repeat  several  of  the  points  he  made. 

But  first  let  me  ^emphasize  that  this 
proposal  has  the  unanimous  backing  of 
the  minority  side  of  the  House  Science 
Committee,-  and  it  was  approved  In  the 
full  committee  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

It  is  the  product  of  several  years  of 


hard  study  in  our  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence Research  and  Development,  origi- 
nally under  the  vigorous,  creative  leader- 
ship of  a  former  colleague,  Mim  Dad- 
dario,  of  Connecticut,  and  more  recently 
John  Davis.  I  feel  privileged  to  have 
worked  closely  with  those  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  with  Chairman 
George  Mn.LER,  and  with  the  exceedingly 
competent  Phil  Yeager  of  our  committee 
staff — and  with  many  others — in  perfect- 
ing the  technology  assessment  conc^t. 
and  attempting  to  apply  it  to  the  needs 
of  the  Congress. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  mi- 
nority on  our  committee  in  expressing 
the  urgent  hope  that  H.R.  10243  shall 
win  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
House  Members  here  today. 

Incidentally,  It  appears  that  the  other 
body  may  move  rather  quickly  and  fa- 
vorably on  this  legislation,  if  we  send  It 
over  to  them.  It  is  being  cosponsored 
there,  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  Senators 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Stevens,  EIen- 
NEDY,  Allott,  and  Pastore. 

It  was  in  April  1970  that  former  Con- 
gressman Daddario  and  I  first  joined  In 
cosponsoring  a  bill  which  was  basically 
the  same  as  the  bill  before  us  today. 

And  on  September  16,  1970,  we  at- 
tempted by  amendment  to  the  congres- 
sional reorganization  bill,  to  include  this 
legislation,  creating  a  congressional  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment. 

But  at  that  time,  in  1970,  our  bill  had 
not  yet  had  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  Members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  were  understandably  uncer- 
tain concerning  its  relationship  to  other 
elements  in  the  reorganization  bill,  and 
they  challenged  our  amendment  on  the 
gromids  that  It  was  not  germane  to  the 
legislation  then  before  the  House.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  friendly  to  our  proposal  and 
would  consider  it  carefully  later.  So,  our 
amendment  was  ruled  not  germane. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  report,  members 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  gave  our 
bill  a  very  friendly,  receptive  hearing 
last  week.  Several  members  stated  their 
strong  support.  Our  request  for  a  rule 
was  approved.  And  today  we  urge  the 
House  to  approve  the  bill. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Congress 
and  the  country  urgently  need  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment which  H.R.  10243  would  authorize. 

The  solid  evidence  and  valid  argu- 
ments, the  several  very  responsible,  ex- 
pert studies  and  reports  accumulated 
over  recent  years  by  our  subcommittee, 
all  increasingly  point  to  that  important 
need  here  in  the  Congress. 

Too  often,  we  in  the  Congress  are  fiy- 
ing  blind — or  at  least  much  more  in  the 
dark  than  is  necessary  or  good — to  the 
extent  that  we  do  not  obtain  better  in- 
formation and  advice  than  we  now  have 
so  as  to  be  more  sure  of  what  we  ac- 
tually are  doing  when  we  make  decisions 
which  Involve  the  use  of  new  technology. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  faces  a 
very  real  and  serious  need  for  better 
Information,  more  accurate,  comprehen- 
sive, significant  information.  Too  often 
we  act  without  knowing  enough  about 
what  we  are  doing. 

That  is  especially  true  &s  to  the  im- 


pacts of  today's  complex,  sophisticated 
new  technology  developments. 

It  is  much  too  easy  for  us  to  accept 
on  faith  proposals  to  put  new  tech- 
nologies to  work,  when  really  we  are 
sublimely  Ignorant  of  what  some  of  the 
vitally  important  results  of  it — for  good 
of  evil — are  likely  to  be. 

I  point  especially  to  the  often  terribly 
significant  secondary  and  tertiary  con- 
sequences of  new  technologies,  the 
domino  and  ripple  effects  that  we  too 
easily  fail  to  anticipate.  Particularly,  I 
mean  the  social  impacts,  the  ecological, 
environmental,  or  health  changes  that 
are  wrought,  and  the  economic  changes, 
the  effects  that  easily  are  overlooked 
when  we  consider  the  claims  made  for 
new  proposals. 

Nearly  every  congressional  committee 
today  Is  forced  to  make  extremely  im- 
portant decisions  which  Include  sig- 
nificant technology  components,  and 
that  will  be  Increasingly  so  as  we  move 
ahead.  We  increasingly  contemplate 
projects  that  require  huge  expenditures 
of  public  funds,  prospects  that  would 
have  huge  social,  environmental,  health, 
or  economic  Impacts,  not  very  readily 
evident  to  yxs. 

There  Is,  therefore,  a  crucial  need  that 
we  know  better  and  assess  more  accu- 
rately those  impacts,  before  we  vote  our 
decisions. 

We  can  ticcompllsh  that  effectively 
only  by  the  use  of  highly  competent 
skilled  systems  analysis  techniques — sup- 
plementing the  common  horsesense  and 
practical  instincts  on  which  we  tradi- 
tionally depend. 

Today,  there  Is  strong,  competent  staff 
help  for  many  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees. But  I  submit  that  our  present 
staffing  does  not  even  pretend  to  provide, 
nor  could  today's  staffs  provide,  the  com- 
prehensive systems  analysis  assessments 
of  complex  technologies,  and  their  con- 
sequences, which  we  are  proposing  in  this 
legislation,  and  for  which  there  is  a  vital 
need. 

Also,  let  us  clearly  recognize  that  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  does  not  and  will  not 
provide  the  assessment  services  we  are 
proposing  in  this  bill,  even  though  all 
of  us  do  certainly  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate the  tremendous  helpfulness  of  the 
Increasingly  excellent  services  the  CRfl 
do  perform  for  us. 

liet  us  face  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  constantly  outmanned  and 
outgTinned  by  the  expertise  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies.  We  desperately  need  a 
stronger  source  of  professional  advice 
and  Information,  more  immediately  and 
entirely  responsible  to  us  and  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  our  own  committees, 
in  order  to  more  nearly  match  those  re- 
sources In  the  executive  agencies. 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  proposals 
for  new  or  expanding  technologies  come 
to  us  from  the  executive  branch;  or  at 
least  it  is  the  representatives  of  those 
agencies  who  present  expert  testimony  to 
us  concerning  such  proposals.  We  need 
to  be  much  more  sure  of  oiu-selves,  from 
our  own  sources,  to  properly  challenge 
the  agency  people,  to  probe  deeply  their 
advice,  to  more  effectively  force  them  to 
justify    their    testimony — to    ask    the 
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sharper  questions,  demand  more  precise 
answers,  to  pose  better  sJtematives. 

It  is  very  important  to  recognize  that 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  will  be  strictly  sup- 
plemental to  the  services  performed  for 
us  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It 
will  not  be  similar  to,  nor  duplicate  their 
services. 

The  new  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment will  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
GAO  and  to  the  Library's  Research 
Service,  only  in  that  It  will  be  distinctly 
an  arm  of  the  Congress  alone,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  Congress  alone  to  use,  and 
responsible  only  to  the  Congress.  It  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  stafOng,  our 
sources  of  Information — In  short,  it  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  own  competence 
to  do  the  job  we  are  supposed  to  do,  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Of  course,  we  considered  carefully 
whether  this  technology  assessment 
function  should  be  placed  In  the  already 
existing  GAO  or  Congressional  Research 
Service,  and  the  evidence  was  convinc- 
ing that  it  should  not  be.  To  be  effective. 
It  should  be  separate.  GAO  makes  Its 
examinations  after  the  fact,  after  the 
water  is  over  the  dam.  The  essence  of 
our  bill  Is  to  anticipate  far  more  accu- 
rately in  advance  the  consequences  of 
our  decisions  here.  And  even  though  the 
Congressional  Library  has  great  com- 
petence in  many  respects,  it  does  not 
have  the  type  of  competence,  nor  tra- 
ditionally the  thrust,  the  Interests  and 
attitudes  intended  by  this  new  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  significant  that  responsible  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  GAO  and  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  testified  before  our 
subcommittee  In  favor  of  this  OTA  con- 
cept. 

Technology  assessment  often  is  re- 
ferred to  as  an  early  warning  system,  to 
alert  us  much  more  accurately  and  fully 
both  to  the  potential  dangers  and  threats 
and  to  the  potential  good,  the  opportu- 
nities, in  new  or  expanded  technology 
proposals. 

In  making  these  complex  decisions,  we 
urgently  need  better  insights  in  advance 
into  their  consequences  further  down  the 
river,  over  the  dam.  We  need  to  define 
and  to  measure  much  more  clearly  and 
accurately  what  are  the  options  and  the 
alternatives  available  to  us. 

We  believe  the  new  office  could  begin 
to  function  effectively  with  a  small  cEuire 
of  a  dozen  to  20  very  competent  people, 
carefully  selected,  a  staff  broadly  knowl- 
^geable  in  the  sciences,  technology, 
Oovemment  and  public  problems,  and 
especially  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  enterprises. 

Obviously,  as  a  starting  team  they  wlU 
have  to  feel  their  way  carefully  but  vig- 
orously and  Imaginatively,  In  this  new 
enterprise.  There  will  have  to  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  trial  and  error,  and  a  lot 
of  initiative. 

The  growth  and  the  boundaries  of  ac- 
ovlty  in  the  new  office,  this  new  arm  of 
the  Congress,  will  depend  enUrely  on  the 
Congress  itself.  We  can  use  it,  accept  it, 
expand  it,  or  cut  It  off,  depending  on  how 
usefuUy  effective  it  proves  to  be.  It  wlU 
have  to  prove  Itself,  and  we  on  the  com- 


mittee are  convinced  that  it  can  and 
thatltwIU. 

We  contemplate  the  possibility,  some- 
time In  the  future,  after  proved  success, 
that  the  Congress  might  authorize  an 
ultimate  staff  size  of  somewhere  between 
50  and  100  for  the  Office  of  Technology 
Asssessment. 

Its  original  housing  and  housekeeping 
functions  probably  would  be  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  We  imderstand 
the  Comptroller  General  approves  that 
idea.  Later,  the  OTA  staff  might  well  be 
housed  In  the  new  tuinex  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library,  now  going  up  just  east  of 
the  Cannon  Building. 

It  is  very  Important  to  recognize  that 
the  staff  of  the  new  OTA  will  not  them- 
selves do  the  actual  assessment  studies 
and  reports  that  the  Congress  will  ask 
of  them.  The  essential  function  of  the 
OTA  staff  will  be  administrative.  They 
will  be  expected  to  identify,  recruit,  and 
employ  the  best  available  expert  talent, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  to  do  the  ac- 
tual assessment  studies  and  reports  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis — undoubtedly  different  ex- 
perts or  groups  in  almost  every  case,  de- 
pending on  the  proposal  to  be  assessed. 

This  usually  would  be  on  a  contract 
basis,  just  as  many  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies contract  for  technology  assessment 
services.  The  OTA  staff  would  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  professional  com- 
petence of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  the  universities, 
the  Industrial  science  and  technology  or- 
ganizations, the  private  research  institu- 
tions, the  great  Federal  laboratories,  the 
most  competent  individuEils  or  groups 
wherever  they  can  be  found. 

Now,  it  will  be  asked,  who  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  asking  or  demanding  as- 
sessment reports  from  the  new  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment?  As  we  conceive 
it.  in  the  bill  before  us,  the  OTA  shall  be 
responsive  only  to  official  requests  fnwn 
the  committees  of  the  Congress,  acting 
through  their  respective  chairmen;  or,  of 
course,  the  OTA  also  could  respond  to  re- 
quests and  Instructions  from  the  Con- 
gressional leadership. 

It  is  an  important  point  that  the  OTA 
would  not  be  expected  to  accept  or  re- 
spond to  Just  any  request  made  upon  it 
by  an  individusd  Member  of  the  Congress. 
In  that  respect,  it  definitely  would  not  be 
like  the  Research  Service  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  studies  and  reports  con- 
tracted by  the  OTA  will  usually  be  of  a 
much  larger,  more  comprehensive  scope, 
applying  to  major  technology  decisions 
that  are  before  a  committee. 

Also,  the  OTA  staff  will  be  expected  to 
anticipate  the  assessment  needs  of  the 
various  committees,  to  identify  problem 
areas,  and  to  initiate  proposals  for  the 
needed  assessments,  subject  to  committee 
approval. 

Obviously,  the  new  OTA  staff  and  the 
purchase  of  those  expert  assessment 
services  will  cost  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  money,  requiring  some  in- 
crease in  our  legislative  appropriations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  we 
can  make  here  today  is  this,  that  such 
money  can  be  mighty  well  and  wisely 
spent:  Not  so  much  spent  as  invested,  in- 
vested effectively  to  pay  big  dividends  to 
prevent  in  advance  some  huge  mistakes 


we  might  otherwise  make;  or  to  point  the 
way  for  us  to  use  much  more  effectively 
and  economically  opportunities  we  do  not 
now  recognize. 

In  a  committee  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  for  H.R.  10243,  we  will  request 
an  authorization  of  $5  million  in  the  ag- 
gregate, for  the  2  fiscal  years  of  1973  and 
1974.  We  believe  that  is  a  sound  estimate 
as  an  expenditure  ceiling.  After  those  2 
beginning  years,  the  OTA  would  then 
have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress,  the 
parent  body  to  which  it  is  solely  respon- 
sible— ^not  to  the  executive  branch — to 
Justify  the  quality  of  its  services  and  to 
obtain  any  further  authorizations  the 
Congress  may  decide  it  deserves. 

Now,  finally,  one  other  crucial  point 
should  be  made  very  clear.  Please  recog- 
nize that  both  the  new  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  and  the  board  that 
shall  oversee  its  operations,  are  being 
created  to  perform  only  staff  work  for 
the  Congress,  not  to  make  our  decisions 
for  us,  not  to  make  national  policy. 

I  repeat,  with  emphasis,  the  OTA  will 
not  be  a  decisioiunaking  body,  nor  a 
policy  making  body.  It  is  absolutely  fun- 
damental to  our  entire  concept,  and  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  this  bill,  that  the 
OTA  shall  not  In  any  way  usurp  any  of 
the  intrinsic  powers  or  fimctions  of  the 
Congress  itself,  nor  of  any  of  the  con- 
gressional committees,  It  will  be  only 
supplemented. 

The  OTA  shall  be  solely  a  servant  of 
the  Congress;  its  fundamental  function 
will  be  to  supply  us  with  much  more  com- 
prehensive, accurate,  significant  techni- 
cal advice  and  information  than  is  now 
available  to  us.  It  will  be  created  solely 
to  help  us  do  a  better  Job. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  of 
that  basic  truism,  that  science  and  tech- 
nology are  only  tools.  In  themselves  they 
are  neither  good  nor  bad.  Their  quality 
and  consequences  depend  completely  on 
how  wisely  and  effectively  in  the  t)est  in- 
terests of  ourselves  and  of  all  mankind, 
we  use  these  complex,  fearsome  or  amaz- 
ingly and  increasingly  useful  tools. 

I  submit  that  that  is  precisely  the  very 
valid,  vital  reason  why  we  should  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  10243  here  today.  The 
Congress  itself  urgently  needs  this  leg- 
islation in  order  to  make  far  wiser,  more 
effective,  more  economical  use  of  the 
wonderful  tools  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy which  are  so  readily  available  to  us. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush). 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering,  H H.  10243,  a  bill  that  would 
enhance  congressional  information 
gathering  by  the  creation  of  a  special 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in  and 
for  the  legislative  brsinch. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  of  an  almost  identical  bill, 
H.R.  3269;  H.R.  10243  provides  certain 
changes  from  that  proposal  which  are 
mainly  perfecting  amendments,  none  are 
substantive  changes.  And  I  have  cospon- 
sored similar  legislation  In  Congress  be- 
fore. I  am  happy  to  have  a  chance  to 
speak  to  the  Importance  of  this  legislative 
proposal  before  the  House  today. 
HJR.  10243  has  as  its  purpose,  accord- 
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Ing  to  the  accompanying  report,  to  set  up 
an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
which  would  "provide  an  early  appraisal 
of  the  probable  impacts,  positive  &ad 
negative,  of  the  applications  of  tech- 
nology and  to  develop  other  coordinate 
Information  which  may  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  determining  the  relative  prior- 
ities of  programs  before  it." 

Actually  as  Members  of  Congress  we 
are  assessing  technology  all  the  time, 
consciously  or  Unconsciously,  effectively 
or  inadequately.  We  vote  funds  or  dis- 
approve projects  based  on  our  assessment 
of  the  value  of  the  project  involved,  such 
as  the  SST  or  pollution  control,  atmos- 
pheric research,  or  new  defense  equip- 
ment. Yet  none  of  us  can  be  a  specialist  in 
all  these  fields,  so  we  critically  need  the 
sound  advice  of  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  such  as  this  legislation  pro- 
poses, a  "highly  skilled,  problem-oriented, 
independent  office"  as  the  report  de- 
scribes the  recommended  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  ThlB  is  an  office  de- 
signed to  serve  the  Congress  alone,  an 
office  coordinating  information  on  tech- 
nology from  committees,  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations,  universities,  to  bring 
tills  information  to  bear  upon  our  knowl- 
edge needs. 

I  have  also  Introduced  into  this  Con- 
gress a  bill  that  is  closely  related  to  tech- 
nology assessment.  This  is  a  bill,  HJl. 
9379,  to  create  an  Office  for  Federal  Tech- 
nology Transfer,  to  coordinate  the  dis- 
parate Government  efforts  to  more  fully 
utilize  information  derived  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  research 
and  development.  The  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  would  provide  infor- 
mation concerning  the  relative  benefits 
and  dangers  of  technology  utilization  My 
proposal  would  take  up  at  that  point 
Once  a  particular  technology  has  been 
endorsed  and  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  many  have,  the  Office  for 
Federal  Technology  Transfer  would  en- 
deavor to  make  sure  that  we  secure  the 
full  benefits  of  that  technology,  that  we 
guarantee  that  the  money  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  research  and  de- 
velopment is  turned  to  full  use  for  the 
whole  American  community,  in  medicine 
and  education,  business  and  the  profes- 
sions. 

Only  one  of  these  bUls  Is  before  us  to- 
day, so  let  me  concentrate  my  remarks 
on  B.K..  10243,  creating  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

Indeed  today  most  of  our  national 
problems  are  related  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  technology  and  its  application 
Our  cities  are  the  product  of  new  tech- 
nology, our  transportation,  communica- 
tlwu.  medicine,  education,  defense  have 
been  revolutionized  and  are  continuing 
to  be  revolutionized,  by  technological  in- 
novations. Accordingly  our  way  of  life 
changes  with  the  introduction  of  new 
modes  of  operation. 

Yet  we  have  not  been  prepared  for  the 
changes  required.  We  are  surprised  and 
distressed  when  the  blessings  of  progress 
purvey  unexpected  problems.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  detergents  mlghl-clog 
our  streams,  that  jet  planes  might -blutter 
the  air  with  noise,  that  pesticides  could 
threaten  man's  food  supply?  Well,  they 


have  and  are.  Yet,  would  we  want  to 
abandon  any  of  these  totally? 

Some  would.  Some  ev^i  Insist  we  must, 
if  we  want  to  survive.  Reputable  scholars 
are  now  recommending  that  in  face  of 
this  challenge,  this  Janus  face  to  tech- 
nological progress,  that  perhaps  we 
should  turn  the  clock  back,  perhaps  ad- 
vancing civilization  technologically  Is  not 
worth  It.  We  should  depopulate  the  cities, 
return  to  small  community  living,  aban- 
don mechanized  transportation,  proc- 
essed foods  and  other  luxuries  we  have 
learned  to  expect,  to  demand,  to  depend 
upon. 

I  reject  such  a  solution.  I  have  more 
faith  in  man's  ability  to  discern  his  needs 
and  rationally  choose  technology  that 
will  meet  those  needs,  avoiding  potential 
detrimental  effects.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  traditionally  been  the  leaders 
In  technological  progress.  We  have  now 
reached  a  stage  when  we  must  reassess, 
reevjduate  what  that  technology,  wheth- 
er machinery  or  new  methods  of  opera- 
tion, can  do  for  us  and  has  done  to  us. 
This  is,  what  Mr.  Moynlhan  would  call, 
a  "knowledge  problem."  And  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  it  is.  That  is  the  reason  that 
I  am  supporting  H.R.  10243,  for  it  is  the 
Congress  which  deliberately  or  inadvert- 
ently makes  many  of  the  choices  regard- 
ing technology  and  its  use  or  misuse. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  cogently  de- 
scribed the  task  we  face  in  an  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee  when  he  said: 

Our  task  In  dealing  wltb  these  problems 
Is  two-fold:  To  anticipate  and  avoid  de- 
structive applications  of  technology  and  to 
stimulate  and  emphasize  those  uses  which 
would  point  MS  In  the  direction  of  a  more 
humane,  decent,  happy  society.  We  must 
learn  to  recognize  and  avoid  those  uses  of 
technology  which  woiUd  be  destructive  or 
demeaning  to  people,  no  matter  what  their 
material  yield :  In  other  words,  we  must  leam 
how  to  create  a  humane  techn<^ogy. 

Creating  that  humane  technology, 
making  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to 
contribute  toward  that  task  or  goal,  is 
what  HJl.  10243  is  aU  about.  H.R.  10243 
has  my  full  support  and  I  hope  that  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Wnm). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  JiJR.  10243, 1  would  like  to  add  my 
support.  In  America  today  there  is  an  in- 
creasing need  and  demand  for  legislation 
which  will  result  in  Immediate  and  con- 
crete social  benefits.  The  major  role  that 
science  and  technology  must  play  In  these 
programs  cannot  be  denied. 

The  rapidly  changing  smd  expanding 
technology  base  which  exists  in  oiu-  Na- 
tion, and  its  influence  on  much  of  the 
legislation  we  consider,  places  great 
stress  on  the  Congress  in  terms  of  imder- 
standlng  all  the  possible  physical,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  ramifications 
of  a  particular  bill  which  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  would  represent 
a  major  step  forward  in  providing  the 
Congress  with  the  unbiased  information 
that  is  required  to  create  legislation 
which  is  both  beneficial  to  the  American 


public  and  which  utilizes  public  fimds 
and  resources  in  a  cost-efTective  manner. 

This  office  would  provide  us  with  the 
ability  to  visualize  the  potentiaJ  influ- 
ences of  technology  allowing  us  to  as- 
certain its  optimum  use.  This  would  bet- 
ter enable  Congress  to  control  and  di- 
rect emerging  technologies  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  public  benefits  wliile  minimiz- 
ing public  risk. 

The  profit  motive  and  the  traditional 
market  mechanism  that  we  have  long 
relied  upon  for  the  task  of  sorting  out 
what  technology  shoiild  be  used  Is  no 
longer  sufficient.  With  the  establishment 
of  OTA,  the  interactions,  side-effects,  by- 
products, and  trade-offs  among  con- 
stantly developing  technolo^es  would 
be  scrutinized  in  order  to  fully  imder- 
stand  the  effect  of  technology  which  is 
often  the  cause  of  unforeseen  and  imde- 
sirable  results. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  rise  In  support  of  HH, 
10243.  to  establish  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  for  the  Congress. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  share  the  view  of  my  esteemed 
colleague,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  that 
such  an  office  is  essential  if  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  properly  in- 
formed on  the  potential  and  immediate 
effects  of  oiu"  exponentially  increasing 
technological  growth. 

As  a  Representative  from  southern 
California,  I  am  especially  familiar  with 
the  rapidity  of  "spin-offs"  from  the  aero- 
space Industry.  I  can  say  with  all  honesty 
that  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  one 
man  to  keep  track  of  all  of  these  "spin- 
offs," much  less  their  potential  impact  on 
our  society.  Yet  the  collation  and  dis- 
semination of  this  type  of  Information  is. 
it  seems  to  me,  especially  critical  for  the 
Congress,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all.  we  must  consider  the  bil- 
lions that  Congress  spends  each  year  to 
advance  technology  and  to  further  basic 
research.  We  have  always  acted  on  the 
basic  premise  that  this  type  of  invest- 
ment is  good,  that  it  will  produce  con- 
crete returns,  and  that  these  returns  will 
be  of  value  to  society.  The  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  will  take  this  basic 
premise  and  put  it  to  the  test;  by  so  do- 
ing, it  will  present  the  Congress,  for  the 
first  time,  with  rational  options  for  pro- 
gram activity.  We  will  be  able  to  trace  out 
the  possible  effects  of  varsrlng  forms  of 
investment,  as  well  as  to  Identify  areas 
of  critical  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
Mr.  Davis  for  his  fine  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  bill;  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  Members  of  Congress  to  serve 
more  knowledgeably  and  responsibly  in 
setting  the  technological  goals  for  this 
country  and  in  allocating  America's  re- 
sources for  the  achievement  of  these 
worthwhile  goals. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  served  but  3  of  the  5  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
during  which  time  the  committee  has 
considered  the  need  for  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  but  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  had  only  served  a  few  weeks 
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on  the  committee,  during  the  period  of 
the  early  hearings  In  1969.  when  I  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  such  an  office.  I 
think  that  It  is  Interesting  and  perhmw 
fortuitous  that  we  have  only  within  the 
past  hour  concluded  the  debate  on  a  rec- 
ommended resolution  higlily  relevant  to 
the  questions  that  we  raise  In  our  discus- 
sion here.  As  you  will  recall,  that  was 
Hoiise  Resolution  164,  the  preamble  of 
which  reads  in  a  sense  almost  identically 
with  the  preamble  of  the  bill  before  us, 
and  yet  was  addressed,  the  meat  and 
tiirust  of  that  legislation,  toward  but  one 
particular,  imperative  problem  whidi  was 
the  problem  of  protecting  the  rlglits  of 
privacy,  and  the  civil  rights  aspects  of  a 
man's  personal  life  from  the,  imwltting 
at  times  and  perhaps  sometimes  delib- 
erate, encroachments  of  technology.  The 
168  Members  who  supported  that  resolu- 
tion undoubtedly  recognized  that  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps  did  not  know  that  we 
were  about  to  present  an  overall  piece 
of  legislation  which  would  attempt  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  resources  to 
answer  many,  many  questions  of  tech- 
nology assessment  that  can  arise  out  of 
every  committee  In  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  And  that  Is  the  bill  that  Is 
before  us  today. 

I  am  proud  of  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis),  for 
taking  the  baton  from  our  tmmer  col- 
league, Mr.  Daddario,  who  was  the  great 
chairman  that  preceded  him  in  produc- 
ing this  leglslatioD,  because  I  honestly 
feel  that  this  bill  will  help  the  Congress 
know  what  it  Is  doing  in  many  other 
pieces  of  legislation  that  will  come  be- 
fore it. 

We  cannot  exactly  call  this  an  Amer- 
loa-first  tjrpe  of  bUl  because  in  the  re- 
marks which  I  hope  will  receive  consid- 
eration in  the  Extensions  of  Ronarks  it 
is  clear  that  West  Germany,  Britain. 
Japan,  Sweden.  Canada,  and.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  major  developed  coim- 
tries  of  the  world  have  established 
such  an  office,  either  serving  their 
parliaments  directly  or  stemming 
from  their  ministries  of  trade  or 
economy  in  order  to  msUlce  them  com- 
petitive, which  is  what  we  would  like  to 
continue  to  be,  and  which  Is  why  I  would 
very  much  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
avail  Itself  of  this  opportunity,  not  so 
mudi  as  an  offset  to  the  executive  powers 
In  this  regard,  though  they  are  clearly 
ahead  of  us  there,  and  much  Information 
we  receive  from  the  administration  is 
highly  useful  to  us. 

But  there  are  times  when  we  would 
feel  more  comfortable  developing  our 
own  views,  and  the  basis  for  ttiem,  not 
necessarily  in  contrtuiistinctlon,  but  of- 
ten in  support  of  initiatives  the  executive 
asks  of  us.  This  Office  of  Technology 
Assesvsment  would  provide  such  resources. 
Moreover.  I  do  believe  the  suggested 
authorization  of  an  ai>propi1atlon  of  $5 
million  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  kind 
of  sums  that  we  ought  to  be  saving  our 
Nation  should  such  an  office  be  estab- 
lished, warning  us  away  from  erroneous 
uses  of  technology  and  encouraging  us 
to  make  correct  uses  of  it. 

Our  committees  are  simply  not  staffed 
nor  are  any  of  our  individual  offices  so 
staffed  that  we  can  make  these  assess- 


ments ourselves.  This  bill  provide  us  with 
a  much-needed  and  much-lacking  re- 
source, and  I  do  hope  it  will  receive  the 
earnest  and  positive  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chfdrman.  technoloey  assessment 
is  a  respcmse  to  the  public  demand  that 
science  serve  all  human  needs  and 
values. 

This  feeling  is  apparent  throughout 
the  world,  not  just  in  our  own  country. 

People  continue  to  use  technology  to 
make  a  living,  of  course,  but  they  also 
want  to  steer  Its  application  to  improve 
the  environment  and  the  quality  of  life. 

Citizens  everywhere  are  telling  th^ 
governments  and  business  enterprises  to 
make  sure  that  new  technologies  and 
new  projects  return  a  net  benefit  when 
social  and  environmental  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic costs  are  added  up. 

In  considering  this  bill  to  establish 
an  office  of  technology  assessment  I  wish 
to  point  out  the  nimiber  of  parallel  ac- 
tivities going  on  in  other  countries  and 
in  international  organizations. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Ministry 
of  Trade  and  Industry  has  for  some  time 
operated  a  program  analysis  imit  to 
study  broadly  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
alternative  government  investments  In 
technological  projects. 

A  special  "Crown  Commission"  was 
formed  to  assess  the  social  and  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  a  third  airport  for 
London  as  well  as  its  economic  feasibility. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  here  recall. 
Mr.  Peter  Walker,  the  British  Minister 
for  the  Environment,  told  a  group  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  at  the  recent 
joint  colloquium  on  International  En- 
vironmental Science  that  because  of  their 
effort  In  assessment  the  quality  of  Gov- 
ernment decisionmaking  had  been 
greatly  Improved. 

In  West  Germany  an  Institute  for  sys- 
tems planning  has  been  set  up  at  Heidel- 
berg and  the  Bundestag  hsis  empowered 
a  committee  to  assemble  information  on 
assessments  of  the  impacts  of  roads, 
dams,  waterways  projects,  and  other 
public  works. 

In  Japan  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and 
Information  has  undertaken  a  massive 
study  of  probable  opportunities  and 
hazards  in  future  tedjmologlcal  capa- 
bility. 

The  Swedish  Board  for  Technological 
Development  is  studs^g  the  "problems 
of  monitoring  and  abatement  of  negative 
side  effects  of  existing  technologies." 

Other  nations  beginning  technology 
assessment  Include  the  Netherlands, 
Canada,  Norway,  and  France. 

These  concerns  are  not  limited  to  the 
capitalist  world. 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  a  report, 
"Science  of  Science — Effective  Manage- 
ment of  Technology"  by  G.  M.  Dobrov  of 
the  U.S5JI.  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
purports  to  discuss  the  Russian  experi- 
ence with  side  effects  of  technology  and 
is  now  tteing  translated  into  English  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  representatives 
from  12  countries  met  at  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment— OECD — ^in  Paris  to  discuss 
technology  assessment. 

A  recent  report  by  the  OECD  on  sci- 
ence policy  for  the  1970's  has  conclude: 


That  the  new  orientation  of  our  societies 
towards  the  qualitative  aspects  of  growth 
and  towards  broeider  concepts  of  welfare  wlU 
require  a  much  closer  Integration  of  science 
policy  with  the  totality  of  economic  and  so- 
olal  policy,  especially  in  relation  to  the  long 
range  hiiman  objectives  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  12  nation  technology  assessment 
seminar  compared  experiences  and 
methods  of  assessment.  They  agreed  that 
technology  assessment  must  be  per- 
formed and  the  results  communicated 
to  parliamentarians  and  other  decision- 
makers. 

A  cooperative  program  to  exchange 
assessment  information  is  being  formed 
by  the  OECD. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion through  its  science  committee  has 
planned  a  meeting  of  member  country 
experts  on  technology  assessment  for  this 
next  fall. 

UNESCO  has  begim  to  apply  assess- 
ment of  the  noneconomlc  consequences 
of  technological  development  to  its  pro- 
gram planning  for  the  emerging  nations. 

These  less  developed  coimtries  are  well 
aware  of  the  chance  they  have  to  avoid 
imwanted  side  effects  as  they  expand 
their  economies. 

The  council  of  Europe  will  hold  its 
third  parliamentary  and  scientific  con- 
ference in  April  of  this  year  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  theme  is  "Management  of  Tech- 
nology and  Parliamentary  Control"  to 
insure  "that  decisions  necessary  to  make 
modern  government  both  effective  and 
democratic  are  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  relevant  information  at  the  right 
level,  under  parliamentary  control  and 
at  the  right  time." 

A  New  International  Institute  for  the 
Management  of  Technology  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Milan.  Italy,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  support  of  over  20  major 
European  corporations. 

The  purpose  of  the  IIMT  Is  to  train 
government  and  business  leaders  in  the 
new  techniques  of  management,  and 
technology  assessment  Is  a  principal  part 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  European  Industrial  Research 
Management  Association  —  EIRMA  —  a 
private  sector  organization,  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  technology  as- 
sessment in  its  programs  and  plans. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Hiunan  Environment  to  be 
held  In  Stockhcdm  this  spring  will  dis- 
cuss envinmmental  consequences  as  a 
part  of  the  total  Impact  assessment  proc- 
ess which  is  becoming  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  a  necessity  for 
the  rational  progress  of  civilization. 

Thus  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment proposed  In  HJl.  10243  would  be- 
come a  major  link  in  a  global  network 
of  institutions  which  are  assisting  de- 
cisionmakers to  do  a  better  job. 

Teclinological  matters  have  many  in- 
ternational aspects  and  the  assessment 
of  impacts  Is  an  appropriate  subject  for 
the  exchange  of  information  and  meth- 
odology. 

The  U.S.  Congress  can  gain  a  great 
deal  from  the  experiences  of  other  gov- 
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emments  if  it  establishes  the  fxinctioixs 
described  in  our  bill. 

The  OTA  can  channel  assessment  re- 
sults accomplished  elsewhere  to  becu*  on 
our  domestic  problems  where  technolo- 
gies are  similar. 

There  will  be  differences  in  value  sys- 
tems among  countries  which  may  cause 
implementation  of  technology  assess- 
ments to  differ — but  the  surging  interest 
in  this  analytical  method  throughout  the 
world  should  be  of  benefit  to  all  nations. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

COVGHLIN)  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  Chairman  Miller  and 
Mr.  Mosher  in  offering  my  endorsement 
of  H.R.  10243.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
ment further  about  the  pressing  need  for 
creating  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

The  term  technology  assessment  has 
an  appealing  sound  of  relevance  about  it, 
and  yet.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  contribu- 
tion such  an  Office  would  make  to  the 
Congress  is  fully  appreciated. 

Technology  in  essence  means  change. 
This  change  can  mean  great  advantages 
for  society.  But  it  can  also  mean  major 
threats.  The  automobile's  air  polluting 
engine  as  well  as  the  jet's  noise  polluting 
engine  come  immediately  to  mind. 

In  the  past  few  years,  as  a  result  of 
some  of  the  imforeseen  implications  of 
our  advancing  technology,  technology 
has  been  scored  for  its  detrimental  im- 
pact on  society.  The  basis  of  the  problem, 
however,  is  that  society  has  failed  to 
anticipate  the  impacts  of  the  technologi- 
cal age — rather  we  have  merely  reacted 
to  them. 

We  need  to  be  concerned,  therefore, 
not  only  with  the  obvious,  first-order  ef- 
fects of  technological  innovation,  but 
also  with  the  less  obvious  and  sometimes 
nearly  imperceptible  second-order  ef- 
fects. 

Most  of  us  have  been  able  to  recognize 
the  first-order  effects  of  damming  a  river 
or  developing  a  supersonic  transport  or 
introducing  a  new  pesticide.  But  an  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  would 
try  to  determine  the  effects  beyond  that 
which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked, 
whether  those  effects  be  beneficial  or 
harmful. 

An  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
would  thus  permit  the  Congress  to  fore- 
see and  to  understand  in  full  the  impli- 
cations of  a  perspective  change,  and  to 
help  society  share  this  understanding  so 
that  we  can  be  ready  to  make  the  most 
of  the  advantages  and  to  lessen,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  dangers. 

In  essence  then,  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  would  consist  of  a 
small  core  of  multidisciplinary  experts 
who  would  Investigate  the  unexpected 
Impacts  of  technology  on  the  natural  and 
social  environments;  look  for  conditicwis 
in  which  technologjfcjMlght  solve  our 
problems  and  benefit  our  society;  identify 
Crovemment  programs  with  a  high  or 
novel  technology  content;  and  identify 
for  the  Congress  promising  technological 
and  scientific  developments. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  of  our  time 
is  to  apply  science  and  technology  to  en- 
riching the  quality  of  life,  to  enhancing 


the  satisfaction  of  daily  work,  and  to  Im- 
proving the  environment.  It  is  obvious 
that  one  of  the  most  promising  frontiers 
for  future  technological  efforts  Is  in  the 
direction  of  human,  environmental,  and 
resource  development — a  "big  picture" 
approach — rather  than  simply  a  multi- 
plication of  gadgets.  Technology  is  some- 
thing to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  man 
to  serve  man — with  the  task  of  an  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  to  direct  that 
technology  to  the  fulfillment  of  impor- 
tant human  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Camp)  . 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
Chairman  Miller  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
MosKER,  in  offering  my  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  bill  to  create  an  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment. 

I  feel  that  the  creation  of  this  Office 
responds  to  one  of  the  more  immediate 
and  pressing  needs  of  society.  I  see  this 
Office  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  increasing 
public  concern  which  has  developed 
over  the  deterioration  of  many  aspects 
of  our  quality  of  life — a  deterioration 
tied  in  many  cases  to  technology. 

It  is  wrong  of  coiu^e  to  lay  the  com- 
plete blame  on  technology  for  such 
problems  as  air  pollution,  noise  pollu- 
tion, inadequate  transportation,  and  ur- 
ban crowding.  Still,  these  and  many  of 
our  other  major  problems  distinctly  in- 
volve technology — not  only  in  terms  of 
how  the  problem  arose,  but  also  in  terms 
of  how  the  problem  will  be  solved. 

This  in  essence  Is  what  technology 
assessment  is  all  about.  Past  progress  in 
such  diverse  fields  as  defense,  transpor- 
tation, and  agriculture  has  advanced  in 
rather  haphazard,  or  at  best,  undirected 
fashion.  Society  is  now  having  to  bear 
the  consequences.  Many  of  the  goods 
and  concepts  we  have  come  to  consider 
as  benefits  are  now  being  viewed  more 
skeptically.  Much  of  oiu-  past  progress 
is  instead  seen  as  contributing  directly 
to  the  very  ruination  of  our  environ- 
ment and  o\a  standard  of  living.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  a  strong 
desire  has  emerged  to  eliminate  or  min- 
imize these  imdesirable  effects. 

One  clear  outgrowth  of  this  desire  is 
the-~-bill  before  the  Congress  today — a 
bill  designed  to  better  exploit  the  ad- 
vantages of  technological  innovation 
while  reducing  the  disadvantages.  While 
an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  will 
not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions 
on  every  issue,  it  certainly  will  be  able 
to  better  explore  and  evaluate  the  im- 
certainties  inherent  in  technological  de- 
velopments, particularly  in  its  initial 
stages.  I  further  emphasize  that  tech- 
nology assessment  does  not  mean  put- 
ting controls  on  technology.  What  it 
does  mean  is  integrating  the  technologi- 
cal with  the  social,  governmental,  and 
political. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  represents  a  major  move 
both  in  the  direction  of  remedying  pres- 
ent ills  and  in  reassuring  those  who 
doubt  or  fear  technology.  The  wise  and 
imaginative  application  of  technology 
can  do  much  to  alleviate  current  prob- 


lems while  simultaneously  bringing 
about  new  social  benefits.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  new  Office  as  it  is  designed  to  carry 
out  this  essential  responsibility. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
1 3deld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  noteworthy  aspects  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  that  the  xmder- 
Ijring  concept  of  technology  assessment 
has  already  begun  to  appear  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress.  There  is  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  technology 
assessment  not  only  in  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral discussions  heard  in  this  body  about 
the  Impact  of  modem  technology  on  our 
society  and  its  environment,  but  also 
terms  of  the  specific  actions  which  we 
take. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  examples.  In  the 
conference  report  on  the  appropriations 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  the  last  session  of  this  Con- 
gress the  conferees  stressed  the  need  for 
Government  agencies  to  review  new  proj- 
ects not  only  for  their  environmental 
impact.  They  also  directed  that  "all  re- 
quired reports  from  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  persons  shall  also  include  infor- 
mation— on  the  effect  of  the  economy, 
including  employment,  unemployment, 
and  other  economic  impacts." 

The  same  concern  for  broad  technol- 
ogy assessment  and  for  the  methods  of 
performing  such  assessments  can  be 
found  in  the  debate  on  the  water  quality 
amendments  last  year.  One  Member 
noted  that  the  act  already  calls  for  de- 
terminations to  be  made  of  the  social 
benefits  and  costs  which  would  result  in 
specific  cases  from  the  imposition  of 
higher  standards  of  eflSuent  control.  He 
proposed  an  amendment  giving  the  Eln- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  "the  most 
effective  practicable  tools  and  techniques 
for  measuring  the  social  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  activities  which  are  subject  to 
regulation." 

Let  me  note  as  a  final  example  the 
language  contained  in  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  Section  122  called  on  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers  to  study 
the  adverse  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  new  projects. 
These  adverse  effects  were  enumerated 
in  some  detail  and  include  air,  noise,  and 
water  pollution,  esthetic  values,  commu- 
nity cohesion,  and  effects  on  employ- 
ment, taxes,  property  values  and  com- 
mimity  grrowth,  and  the  general  displace- 
ment of  people,  businesses  and  farms. 
These  examples  suggest  two  things. 
One  is  that  the  Congress  has  become 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  need  for  tech- 
nology assessment.  The  other  is  that  up 
to  now  very  little  of  this  has  been  done 
by  the  Congress  itself.  In  almost  eveiy 
case  the  buck  has  been  passed  to  the 
executive  branch. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  begin  doing  its  own  tech- 
nology assessments.  I  am  strengthened 
in  that  view  by  a  survey  made  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  proposals  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  new  committees  with  special  in- 
terest In  science,  technology,  and  the  en- 
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vironment.  In  the  89th  Congress,  nine 
such  proposals  were  Introduced.  In  the 
90th  Congress,  a  totEtl  of  27  proposals 
were  Introduced.  In  the  91st  Congress  the 
figure  jumped  drasticsdly  to  132  propos- 
als for  the  establishment  of  such  new 
committees  in  the  field  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  the  environment. 

I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  recognized  the  need  for 
technology  assessment.  And  I  think  that 
it  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  Congress 
we  have  a  need  for  a  capability  to  do  at 
least  part  of  the  job  of  technology  assess- 
ment as  an  integrated  part  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  of  us  who  have  been  think- 
ing about  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment for  some  time  have  long  since 
concluded  that  it  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  in  mmey  saved. 

Not  that  the  advanced  type  of  infor- 
mation the  OTA  could  provide  will  guar- 
antee there  will  be  no  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment expenditures — but  it  certainly 
should  help  the  legislative  branch  in  its 
efforts  to  hold  these  to  a  minimum. 

No  doubt  each  of  us  could  cite  off- 
hand various  instances  of  stop-and- 
start  Federal  activities  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  taxpayer  dollars. 

This  brings  me  around  to  the  question 
of  what  the  size  and  cost  of  the  OTA 
Itself  may  be.  Clearly  we  cannot  get  ac- 
curate data  on  this  question  for  two  main 
reasons. 

One  is  that  the  answer  depends  to  a 
great  degree  on  the  quality  of  work  done 
by  the  OTA,  and  hence  how  much  use 
Congress  chooses  to  make  of  it. 

Second,  since  actual  assessments  will 
not  be  made  by  OTA  itself  but  would 
be  contracted  to  outside  organizations, 
institutions,  or  ad  hoc  groups,  we  can- 
not state  with  accuracy  what  the  stud- 
ies will  cost. 

Obviously  some  will  be  Inexpensive  and 
some  may  be  quite  expensive,  depend- 
ing on  their  nature.  And,  we  must  re- 
member that  Infiatlon  must  always  be 
considered. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  OTA 
in-house  staff  itself,  though  highly 
skilled,  will  remain  small.  The  eventual 
professional  staff  is  visualized  at  some- 
where between  40  and  60,  and  we  would 
expect  the  total  personnel  would  level 
out  at  a  somewhat  higher  figure. 

If  we  estimate  the  annual  cost  per  pro- 
fessional at  about  $30,000 — which  costs 
would  include  supporting  services,  over- 
head, administrative,  and  other  ex- 
penses— then  the  operational  costs  even- 
tually should  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
one  and  a  half  million  per  year. 

Turning  now  to  the  cost  of  the  assess- 
ments themselves,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  the 
executive  branch  regarding  somewhat 
similar  activities,  we  might  expect  an 
average  assessment  of  between  $50,000 
and  $80,000.  though  some  might  run  as 


little  as  $5,000  Emd  some  as  high  as 
$500,000. 

If  we  assume  that  the  OTA  would 
handle  100  assessments  of  all  types  in  a 
typical  year,  the  average  cost  being 
$60,000,  this  would  result  in  a  contrac- 
tual outlay  of  about  $6  million. 

If  experience  proves  that  the  assess- 
ments run  at  a  considerably  higher  fig- 
ure, it  is  our  expectation  that  the  policy 
of  the  Office  would  be  to  exert  stringent 
priorities  and  decrease  the  number  of 
assessments  initiated  by  the  Office  itself. 

Hence,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  £is- 
sessments  averaged,  say,  $150,000,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  the  nUmber 
performed  in  a  typical  year  to  be  con- 
siderably fewer. 

In  any  event,  at  this  point  in  time,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  estimate  that 
a  fully  operative  OTA  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7  or  $8  million,  an- 
nually. 

In  the  long  run,  the  cost  of  the  Office, 
as  I  have  suggested,  will  depend  on  the 
regard  with  which  it  is  held  by  its  con- 
stituency— that  is,  the  Congress.  The 
budget  level  must  eventually  be  deter- 
mined by  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  and 
the  quality  of  its  work. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  H.R.  10243  to  create  an  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  to  aid  Con- 
gress in  its  decisionmaking  on  the  many 
technological  issues  that  will  confront  us 
in  coming  years.  Not  only  would  such 
an  Office  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to 
(Congress  and  to  the  various  committees 
that  deal  with  complex  technological 
matters,  but  such  an  Office  would  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  in  the  preven- 
tion of  wasted  expenditures  of  public 
funds. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  concern  for  certain 
physical  and  social  values  and  in  the 
realization  that  the  side  effects  of  tech- 
nological developments  can  sometimes 
far  outweigh  the  intended  purposes  of 
the  developments  themselves.  Because 
of  this  new  awareness,  many  public 
works  projects  and  programs  of  support 
to  technological  development  which 
Congress  has  authorized  have  subse- 
quently encountered  strong  resistance. 

If  Congress  had  access  to  better  infor- 
mation about  these  technological  pro- 
grams and  a  clearer  picture  of  what  their 
ramifications  might  be,  many  costly  mis- 
takes might  be  avoided.  How  much  more 
sensible  it  would  be  to  decide  for  or 
against  a  program  after  a  small  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money  that  told  us 
something  of  its  consequences,  than  to 
abandon  investments  of  millions  and 
even  billions  of  dollars  because  the  lia- 
bilities of  a  program  were  not  realized 
until  it  was  half  constructed.  Let  me  cite 
a  few  examples  of  some  of  the  better 
known  projects  that  have  been  aban- 
doned or  delayed  because  of  concerns 
which  erupted  after  they  were  already 
well  underway.  The  money  lost  on  any 
one  of  these  projects  would  justify — even 
more  than  justify — expenditures  for 
technology  assessment. 

Everyone  is   aware   of   the   environ- 


mental focus  that  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  but  not 
everyone  remembers  that  close  to  $50 
million  had  alresidy  been  invested  in  the 
project  when  it  was  halted.  That  is  $50 
million  down  the  drain  with  prsictically 
no  benefits.  As  of  last  November,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  five  other  proj- 
ects that  were  stopped  because  of  law 
suits,  and  eight  more  that  were  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  The  corps  is  not  the 
only  case;  water  resource  projects  of 
TVA  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
similarly  are  subject  to  opposition  be- 
cause of  side  effects — ^not  merely  environ- 
mental effects,  but  economic,  social,  and 
political  ones. 

Last  year's  drastic  reversal  of  policy 
on  the  prototype  SST  was  the  result  of 
a  number  of  factors,  including  the  pos- 
sible environmental  effects  of  a  fieet  of 
SST's  operating  in  the  stratosphere. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  possible  de- 
struction of  stratospheric  ozone  by  the 
release  of  large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
oxides  in  the  stratosphere.  Some  sci- 
entists projected  a  substantial  reduction 
of  sucbipzone,  with  a  resulting  sharp  in- 
crease In  the  amoimt  of  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
While  there  is  no  question  that  such  an 
Increase  in  radiation  would  be  cata- 
strophic for  life  on  earth,  there  was  and 
is  no  consensus  as  to  whether  such  an 
Increase  would  occur.  Research  is  con- 
tinuing on  this  questlrai. 

If  the  question  had  been  raised  and 
resolved  before  Government  and  indus- 
try had  invested  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
SST  project,  the  waste  of  money  imd 
effort  represented  by  the  belated  cur- 
tailment of  the  project  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Airports  are  often  begim  before  care- 
ful scrutiny  has  been  given  to  their 
environmental  impact.  The  Big  Csrpress 
Jetport  Is  now  a  $10  million  patch  of 
concrete,  a  huge  scar  in  a  tropical  wilder- 
ness that  will  probably  never  serve  its 
intended  purpose.  At  least  three  Federal 
grants  involving  a  million  dollars  went 
in  the  jetport. 

Highway  construction  is  notorious  for 
its  lack  of  consideration  for  side  effects. 
I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  have  cases 
in  their  districts  of  highways  that  have 
wiped  out  parks  or  low-income  housing, 
or  have  split  a  community  in  two.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous impact  that  highway  programs  have 
on  urban  development,  urban  sprawl,  the 
decay  of  center  cities,  and  so  on. 

I  wiU  mention  just  one  more  category 
of  projects:  powerplants.  Oiu-  needs  for 
power  are  great  and  increasing,  but  our 
concern  for  the  disruptions  that  power- 
plants  can  cause  is  also  great  and  in- 
creasing. We  must  be  sure  that  the  best 
possible  assessments  of  these  techno- 
logical developments  are  made  before 
making  decisons  on  them;  otherwise 
there  may  be  great  blunders  of  economic 
and  environmental  disruption,  severe 
local  power  shortages,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  lawsuits.  Significant  changes  may  be 
made  in  many  nuclear  plants  following 
the  Calvert  Cliffs  decision.  This  could 
result  in  substantial  increased  cost — all 
because  of  inadequate  technology  assess- 
ment during  early  planning  stages. 
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Technology  assessment  would  not 
necessarily  reveal  reasons  for  stopping 
such  projects.  More  lilcely,  It  would  point 
out  probable  consequences  in  time  to  take 
corrective  action.  The  proponents  of 
progress  could  then  devise  alternatives  or 
remedies  to  make  the  projects  acceptable. 
It  is  certain  that  prior  knowledge  of  po- 
tentied  adverse  reactions  will  prove  less 
expensive  than  changes  after  the  project 
is  underway. 

I  urge  passage  of  HJR.  10243.  Congress, 
as  the  chief  decisionmaking  body  for 
the  Nation,  should  have  the  best  possi- 
ble technology  assessment  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hanna)  . 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  there  are  more  than  an  ade- 
quate number  of  cases  for  this  legisla- 
tion, as  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  and  that  will  be  made. 

It  does  strike  me  as  rather  singularly 
important  that  this  body  should  answer 
the  question  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  Who  is  in  charge?  Everywhere 
we  look  we  see  that  the  Congress  is  re- 
acting to  conditions  that  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  decisionmakers  whom 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
put  in  charge.  They  are  the  people  who 
are  pursuing  activities  in  this  country 
the  results  of  which  become  extremely 
burdensome  to  the  American  people. 

Those  persons  do  not  have  any  con- 
stituency to  whom  they  must  respond. 
They  are  simply  going  out  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  opportimlties  to  carry 
out  to  the  greatest  extreme  the  activity 
to  which  they  have  addressed  their  time, 
talent  and  money.  Yet  inevitably  the  re- 
sults of  that  activity  create  in  our  society 
conditions  which  are  then  brought  to 
this  Congress,  and  we  are  asked  to  do 
something  about  it.  By  that  time  the  load 
factor  is  so  great  it  would  give  the  Jolly 
Green  Giant  a  double  hernia,  and  the 
costs  of  doing  something  about  it  are  so 
great,  we  find  ourselves  facing  deficits 
the  like  of  which  even  some  of  our  most 
concerned  gentlemen  in  this  House  would 
never  have  dreamed  possible  we  wotild 
have  to  face  in  this  country  and  in  this 
Congress. 

So  here  we  have  an  opportimity  to  do 
something  constructive,  something  that 
we  possibly  should  have  done  some  time 
ago  before  this  tremendous  velocity  of 
change  was  upon  us. 

The  impact  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  technological  advance  has  been  so 
dominant  in  decisionmaking,  but 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  who  is 
in  charge.  It  is  the  conditions  that  are 
being  created  by  this  tremendous  ava- 
lanche of  so-called  progress  which 
leaves  In  its  wake  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems which  are  then  the  business  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  without  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance, the  Congress  is  going  to  find 
itself  In  the  course  of  time  imable  to 
deal  with  its  constitutlcxial  responsibili- 


ties, and,  therefore.  It  Is  going  to  ex- 
perience a  continual  erosion  of  its  con- 
stitutional authority? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman.  The  challenge  Is 
before  us.  We  simply  have  to  pick  It  up 
and  take  charge  in  a  manner  which  we 
have  not  heretofore  dcme. 

This  legislation  gives  us  a  vehicle  by 
which  we  can  do  Just  that,  I  should  hope 
It  would  put  in  our  hands  that  decision 
making  ahead  of  the  facts  Instead  of 
after  the  facts,  so  instead  of  being  the 
cleanup  crew,  the  salvage  crew  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  can  be  a 
constructive  decisionmaker  in  helping 
to  determine  the  future  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  Inquire  how  much  time  remsiins 
on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  if  I  might  have  2  or  3  minutes  of 
the  time  on  his  side? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
all  acutely  aware  that  Congress  does  not 
command  the  information  resources — 
the  analytical  capability  Independent  of 
the  executive  branch — It  should  have  for 
policy  determination  and  program  re- 
view. 

In  this  context,  the  objectives  envi- 
sioned for  an  OflBce  of  Technology  As- 
sessment In  the  legislative  branch  are 
certainly  desirable. 

But  I  question  whether  this  new 
agency,  as  described  in  H  Jl.  10243,  would 
In  fact  be  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment for  Congress. 

I^t  me  explain  my  reservations: 

HJl.  10243  gives  the  Office  and  its  Di- 
rector extremely  broad  authority  to  pro- 
vide an  "early  warning"  on  the  results 
of  applj^g  technology,  thereby  assist- 
ing "the  Congress  in  determining  the 
relative  priorities  of  programs  before  it." 

Overall  policy  guidance  for  the  office 
is  the  responsibility  of  an  11 -member 
board  made  up  of  private  citizens  and 
public  officials.  Its  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  are  private-citizen  members. 
A  majority  of  its  members  are  either  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  or  selected  by 
a  Presidential  appointee.  Moreover,  as 
a  practical  matter,  the  President — 
through  judicious  selection  of  the  pri- 
vate citizen  contingent— can  Insure  con- 
trol of  this  board  by  members  of  his 
party. 

The  Office  may  hold  hearings  ttnd  take 
testimony  under  whatever  procedures  it 
may  wish  to  establish.  This  authority 
may  be  delegated  to  the  Director  or  to  a 
private-citizen-member  of  the  Board. 

Its  Director,  appointed  by  the  Board, 
may  Initiate  assessments  on  his  own  au- 
thority. And  he  may  issue  subpenas  on 
his  own  authority  or  designate  any  per- 
son to  do  so  for  him — a  power  well  be- 
yond that  of  any  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator acting  in  his  individual  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  re- 
turns the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  the  legislative  branch. 


First,  it  creates  a  Technology  Assess- 
ment Board  made  up  of  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  provides  for 
appointment  of  five  Senators  by  the 
President  pro  tempore,  three  from  the 
majority  and  two  from  the  minority. 
Similarly,  it  provides  for  appointment  by 
the  Speaker  of  five  Representatives.  The 
chairmanship  wUl  alternate  between  the 
Houses  every  2  years. 

Second,  it  establishes  responsibility  for 
initiation  of  assessments  in  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  in  this  congression- 
al Board  of  Technology  Assessment;  and 

Third.  It  eliminates  section  6(d)  and 
the  far-reaching  authority  to  conduct 
hearings  under  unspecified  conditions 
and  procedures.  It  also  eliminates  the 
Director's  subpena  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
our  representative  system  the  experts 
should  be  on  tap,  not  on  top. 

The  activities  of  an  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  must  supplement — not 
supplant — the  work  of  the  congressional 
committees.  My  amendment  will  insure 
that  this  Office  is  both  responsive  and 
responsible  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  10243  which 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  for  the  Congress.  Congress 
has  needed  an  organization  like  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  for  a  long 
time.  The  reasons  for  this  are  straight- 
forward. 

Legislative  programs  have  become  in- 
creasingly technological  in  character 
over  the  past  decades.  As  a  result,  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  have  had  to 
depend  more  and  more  on  experts  from 
the  executive  branch  or  upon  outside 
groups  which  have  vested  interests  in  the 
issues  under  consideration.  Let  me  cite 
some  figiu'es  which  will  illustrate  to  some 
extent  the  qusmtitative  trends  we  are 
facing. 

In  1954  total  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  research  and  devel- 
opment were  only  slightly  more  than  $3 
billion.  Of  this  total,  $2.5  billion  were  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  almost 
$400  million  by  the  AEC.  In  fiscal  year 
1973  the  administration  has  proposed  ob- 
ligations of  almost  $18  billion  for  R.  &  D. 
Over  $2  billion  of  this  total  Is  for  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  billions 
more  are  for  other  civilian  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams. The  complexity  of  the  programs 
which  these  expenditures  represent  make 
adequate  congressional  review  very  dif- 
ficult. Our  hard-working  legislative  and 
appropriations  committees  need  the  ex- 
pert assistance  which  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  can  provide. 

Another  example  of  how  we  can  ex- 
pect technology  to  be  woven  ever  more 
closely  into  the  fabric  of  legislative  is- 
sues is  the  new  program  to  help  stimu- 
late R.  &  D.  In  American  Industry  which 
the  administraticm  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce shortly.  During  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  the  U.S.  surplus  in  inter- 
naUonal  trade  turned  into  a  resounding 
deficit.  A  growing  sense  of  worry  about 
a  reverse  technology  gap  is  aj^arent  to 
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those  of  us  that  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  conditioci  of  America's  technology 
based  Industries. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  we  have 
seen  most  of  the  world's  airlines  flying 
U.S.  made  Jetliners.  Our  industrial  com- 
panies have  built  petrochemical  plants 
all  over  the  world  based  on  American  ex- 
pertise. Recoitly  we  have  seen  foreign 
steelmakers  forge  ahead  of  our  domestic 
steel  companies  with  new  technologicsd 
advances  and  large  capital  expenditures. 
European  and  Japanese  corporations 
have  taken  the  lead  in  high  technology 
activities  all  the  way  from  extra  high 
voltage  electrical  transmission  lines  to 
polypropylene;  from  optical  equipment 
to  semiconductors. 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  will 
be  sending  up  a  special  message  in  the 
near  future  outlining  a  "new  technologi- 
cal opportimities"  program.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  carefully  scrutinize  these 
proposals.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  find 
it  difficult  to  marshal  the  sophisticated, 
systems-analytic  approaches  needed  to 
perform  these  indepth  reviews.  The  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  could  pro- 
vide just  that  kind  of  analysis  if  it  were 
in  existence. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reemphsislze  that 
in  the  coming  years  legislation  which  we 
as  lawmakers  must  grapple  with  will  be 
increasingly  technological  in  nature.  If 
Congress  Is  to  be  adequately  equipped  to 
deal  with  these  complex  issues,  it  must 
have  an  indep^ident  source  of  expertise. 
We  in  the  legislative  branch  must  have 
an  organization  capable  of  finding  an- 
swers to  our  sometimes  complicated 
questions  in  an  imblased  manner.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  take  a  giant  stride 
toward  this  objective  by  establishing  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  as  pro- 
posed in  HJl.  10243. 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
add  my  support  to  H.R.  10243,  establish- 
ing the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Throughout  history  benefits  from  a  new 
technology  have  been  acc<Hnpanled  by 
unforeseen  social  effects  resulting  from 
that  new  technology.  However,  the  un- 
expected consequences  of  today's  scien- 
tific research  are  even  more  significant, 
and  occasionally  more  devastating,  than 
those  in  past  history.  This  is  due  to  the 
enlarged  scope  and  capability  of  many  of 
our  modem  technological  products. 

In  our  rapidly  advancing  Nation,  the 
pressure  for  immediate  application  of  a 
new  technology  is  great.  Frequently,  the 
time  and  knowledge  necessary  for  im- 
partially weighing  the  definite  benefits 
of  a  particular  technology  against  the 
possible  imdeslrable  side  effects  is  not 
available  prior  to  Its  implementation. 

Too  often,  the  little  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  regarding  the  desir- 
ability or  undesirabllity  of  a  new  tech- 
nology comes  from  a  variety  of  special 
interest  groups — each  with  their  own 
point  of  view  to  foster. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
will  bring  within  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government  the  means  to  imper- 
tiaUy  assess  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  use  of  particular  technologies.  Po- 
tential impacts  on  our  society  may  be 
examined  which  tend  to  be  oveilooked  by 
organizations  whose  Interests  are  fo- 
cused elsewhere.  This  Office  will  provide 


Congress  with  a  technology-predictive 
tool,  since  Its  efforts  will  be  directed  at 
examining  the  effects  of  the  choice  of  a 
particular  technology  at  a  time  when  the 
application  of  that  technology  lies  in  the 
future,  or  is  still  hypothetical. 

The  C^jngress  will  also  be  able  to  focus 
more  on  the  possible  second-order  effects 
of  technology  that  result  f  rcwn  litUe  un- 
derstood or  wholly  unsuspected  relations 
between  technology  and  society. 

Again,  I  fully  endorse  this  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  provide  Congress  with  a  much- 
needed  means  of  improving  our  decision- 
making capability. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  HJl.  3269,  a  bill  essentially 
identical  to  the  one  we  are  considering 
today,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  as  the  Congress  Is 
in  dire  need  of  a  responsive  and  efficient 
technology  assessment  pipeline.  The 
Congress  is  called  upon  dally  to  deal 
with  legislation  of  complex  technological 
matters  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  would 
greatly  aid  Members  in  voting  on  the 
basis  of  sound  scientific  Information. 

The  committee  report  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation  shows  that  39  congres- 
sional committees  or  subcommittees,  plus 
four  joint  committees  or  subcommittees, 
whose  activities  and  needs  are  directly 
applicable  to  technology  assessment. 
The  Congress  was  at  a  similar  informa- 
tional watershed  when  the  Congress  in- 
augurated the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  1915,  and  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  in  1921.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  authorized  in 
the  bill  would  be  fully  within  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  legislative  branch  and 
would  be  an  important  conduit  for  In- 
formation regarding  the  state  of  our 
technology  and  its  support,  manage- 
ment, or  control. 

The  bill  has  the  attractive  feature  of 
being  closely  coordinated  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  {is  the  NSF 
has  important  experience  in  the  research 
and  development  of  technology  assess- 
ment methodology.  Grants  and  contracts 
which  would  contribute  to  the  assess- 
ment of  technology  would  be  coordinated 
through  the  two  bodies  to  Insure  that 
there  Is  no  duplication  of  eff(ffts. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Science 
Policy  noted  that  the  legislative  branbh 
should  have  an  effective  technology  as- 
sessment structure  to  create  a  forum 
not  only  for  governmental  activities  but 
those  in  the  private  sector.  The  task 
force  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  as  a 
major  contributor  in  developing  a  na- 
tional growth  policy  to  Insure  that  tech- 
nological advances  are  understood  and 
applied  In  the  most  prudent  manner 
possible. 

The  Congress  must  act  to  stay  current 
on  the  changing  tides  of  technology  and 
Its  impact  on  this  society.  H.R.  10243 
provides  an  Important  aid  in  the  identi- 
fication and  consideration  of  existing 
and  probable  impacts  of  technological 
application,  Euid  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BET  ill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  10243  to  establish  an  Office 


of  Technology  Assessment.  I  would  also 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Chairman  Miller  and  Mr.  Moshbr. 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  technology  assessment  is  now  almost 
universally  agreed  upon.  Where  Congress 
has  traditionally  based  most  decisions 
on  first-order  consequences,  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  would  permit 
Investigation  and  consideration  of  sec- 
ondary smd  even  tertiary  consequences — 
both  positive  and  negative 

I  think  none  will  dispute  that  Congress 
is  being  faced  with  an  ever-increasing 
burden  of  technological  problems.  More 
and  more  we  are  seeing  heavy  technical 
and  scientific  content  in  the  bills 
brought  before  us.  But  the  Congress  to- 
day simply  has  no  adequate  vehicle  for 
the  type  of  in-depth,  expert,  tmd  objec- 
tive analysis  so  many  of  our  bills  require. 
Regrettably,  therefore,  we  are  too  often 
placed  in  the  position  of  being  unable 
to  penetrate  the  implications  of  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  language  to  deter- 
mine the  "direction"  in  which  the  bill 
will  lead  or  the  consequences  of  its  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  can 
think  of  issues  in  which  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  would  have 
played  an  invaluable  role.  Two  major  ex- 
amples are  the  development  of  the  ABM 
and  the  SST.  On  both  of  these  Issues, 
many  of  the  often  conflicting  technical 
and  scientific  argmnents  were  fully  com- 
prehensible only  to  Ph.D's  in  the  partic- 
ular speciality  area. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
designed  and  staffed  specifically  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Congress,  would  help 
to  fill  this  "Information  gap."  In  es- 
sence, the  Office  would  provide  a  com- 
prehensive Intelligence  gathering  and 
early-warning  system  for  the  Congress. 
The  result  would  be  a  more  enlightened 
Congress  and  more  effective  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise  one 
final  point.  The  hope  in  creating  this 
new  Office  is  that  the  Congress  will  be 
provided  with  an  Independent  expert 
counsel  in  scientific  and  technological 
matters.  H.R.  10243  vests  responsibility 
over  the  Office  in  a  Board  whose  major- 
ity represents  the  legislative,  rather  than 
the  executive,  branch  of  our  government. 
And  since  regular  review  of  the  Office's 
performance  Is  required,  I  am  confident 
that  OTA  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  pro- 
fessional independence  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  seeing  that  the  Congress  main- 
tain its  preparedness  to  serve  the  people. 
I  feel  that  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  will  serve  as  the 
keystone  to  our  future  progress  in  eval- 
uating and  managing  scientific  and  tech- 
nological issues. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  10243. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
gratulate  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  on  developing  this  measure 
(HJl.  10243) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  become  the  fash- 
ion to  denounce  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  science  and  technology  and 
their  undesirable  effects.  But  we  know 
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we  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  What  is 
the  alternative?  We  can  continue  to  use 
science  and  technology  while  we  provide 
the  means  for  directing  its  orderly  prog- 
ress. Instead  of  following  blindly  where 
science  leads,  we  must  learn  how  to  do 
the  leading.  The  bill  under  consideration 
today  will  help  the  Congress  to  provide 
such  leadership. 

We  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  sci- 
ence can  no  longer  be  left  completely 
free.  The  direct  and  indirect  impacts  of 
new  science  and  technology  are  so  vast 
and  far-reaching  that  they  can  no  longer 
safely  be  turned  loose  on  our  society. 
Technology  is  national  in  scope,  national 
in  effect,  and  national  in  its  organiza- 
tional instrumentalities.  We  need  an  ef- 
fective national  mechanism  for  exploit- 
ing the  good  and  restraining  the  harm- 
ful. Moreover,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
to  initiate  remedial  action  until  a  prob- 
lem reaches  crisis  proportions. 

Increasingly  the  executive  branch  has 
expanded  to  meet  the  challenge  of  new 
science  and  technology  and  to  direct  it 
to  its  own  ends.  But  what  guarsmtees 
have  we  that  the  scientific  activities  of 
the  bureaucracy  will  indeed  serve  society 
rather  than  bureaucratic  self-interest? 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  well-informed,  knowl- 
edgeable Congress,  through  its  oversight 
functions,  can  help  assure  that  science 
and  technology  serve  the  national  inter- 
est. We  can  no  longer  permit  highly  con- 
troversial and  sometimes  questionable 
activities  to  be  hidden  from  sight  or  lost 
in  a  welter  of  conflicting  statements. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  main 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  the  in- 
formation-gathering capabilities  of  the 
Congress,  not  to  recommend  or  control. 
These  latter  functions  remain  with  the 
Congress.  As  the  institution  responsible 
for  pubUc  decisionmaking  on  technologi- 
cal issues,  Congress  needs  reliable  infor- 
mation to  make  these  decisions  wisely. 
The  information  should  be  available  as 
early  sis  possible,  before  a  technical  Is- 
sue has  reached  the  stage  of  heated  con- 
troversy. We  know  from  experience  that 
Information  developed  on  a  crash  basis 
is  unlikely  to  be  as  useful  as  that  devel- 
oped carefully  and  deliberately  imder 
more  objective  circiimstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  provide 
us  with  an  early-warning  system  to  as- 
sess the  existing  and  probable  Impacts  of 
both  present  and  emerging  technologies. 
It  would  Inform  us,  well  in  advance,  of 
the  probable  primary  and  secondary  con- 
sequences of  any  developing  technology. 
It  would  help  eliminate  guesswork  and 
would  allow  lis  to  apply  greater  skill  and 
judgment  in  determining  scientific  pri- 
orities. I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  10243,  the  Technology  Assessment 
Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  HJR. 
10243,  creating  sm  OflBce  of  Technology 
Assessment.  The  formation  of  this  Office 
will  crystallize  a  concept  that  has  been 
a  long  time  percolating  in  this  body. 

I  was  fortimate  to  be  Involved  in  what 
might  be  termed  a  precursor  to  this  Of- 
fice when  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
search— the  Elliott  committee.  While  the 
aim  of  that  committee  was  to  look  at  an 
overall  American  science  policy,  an  im- 


portant element  of  its  findings  was  to 
identify  how  Congress  could  take  better 
advantage  of  scientific  knowledge  in  for- 
mulating legislation.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  sensible  though 
they  were,  were  probably  ahead  of  their 
time. 

Technology  assessment  in  the  Congress 
was  an  idea  whose  time  had  to  come. 
Two  powerful  currents  in  the  past  dec- 
ade contributed  to  it. 

First,  there  was  the  geometrical  growth 
of  technology  and  the  boom  in  research 
and  development  output — the  latter 
chiefly  financed  by  the  oovemment — 
along  with  a  concomitant  information 
explosion  in  all  scientific  fields.  This  was 
a  technical  and  knowledge  expansion 
which  Congress  felt  ill  equipped  to 
evaluate. 

The  second  current  came  to  fruition 
late  in  the  decade.  It  was  a  new  skepti- 
cism about  production-for-production 
sake,  a  new  awareness  of  resoiu-ce  limita- 
tions and  ix)pulation  pressures — all  that 
has  come  to  be  summed  up  in  the  terms 
"ecology"  and  "the  environment."  At  first 
faddish,  later  voiced  by  a  spectnun  from 
concerned  researchers  to  strident  neo- 
Luddites,  it  settled  into  what  I  hope  is  a 
permanent  American  critique  of  technol- 
ogy's effects  on  society  and  the  eco- 
structure. 

I  have  seen  the  evidence  of  these  cur- 
rents over  the  years  sitting  on  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Commit- 
tee members  have  seen  tremendous  ad- 
vances at  the  cutting  edge  of  the  most 
sophisticated  technology  together  with  a 
new  questioning  of  energy  balances, 
radiation  levels,  new  installations.  We 
may  sometimes  be  staggered  by  the  com- 
plexities the  committee's  business  pre- 
sents to  us,  yet,  although  laymen,  we 
must  continue  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions on  abstruse  questions. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  example  of  how 
an  OflBce  of  Technology  Assessment 
might  have  benefited  this  Congress.  Last 
session  we  saw  an  epic  debate  on  the 
supersonic  transport  plane.  Without 
resuscitating  the  argxunents  of  that 
acrimonious  period,  we  can  all  recognize 
how  much  Congress  could  have  used  an 
independent,  objective  accoimt  of  the 
social  and  environmental  effects  of  that 
project.  At  its  worst,  that  debate  de- 
generated into  an  exchange  of  bombast, 
an  exchange  which  could  have  been 
made  more  rational  by  better  congres- 
sional backgrounding  in  technology 
assessment. 

Some  Members  surely  felt  they  were 
too  dependent  on  the  justifications  of 
the  executive  bnmch  for  the  plane  and 
lacking  coimtervaillng  information  of 
their  own.  An  OflBce  of  Technology 
Assessment  would  not  have  made  the 
SST  debate  less  controversial,  but  it 
might  have  added  an  element  of  clear 
reason  to  the  whole  issue. 

The  many  Members  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  legislation  over  the  years 
deserve  the  applause  of  this  body,  as  do 
those  Members  from  both  parties  on  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  who 
have  given  it  final  form.  A  congressional 
"early  warning  system"  on  how  this 
coimtry's  technology  defines  our  tomor- 
row is  long  overdue. 
Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 


we  are  considering  today  tiims  to 
strengthen  the  capability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assess  the  national  Impacts  of 
technology.  I  think  it  is  of  interest  that 
executive  and  legislative  decisionmaking 
bodies  in  the  50  States  are  also  beginning 
to  feel  the  need  for  a  technology  assess- 
ment capability. 

State  research  and  advisory  units  are 
providing  the  Governor  or  the  legisla- 
ture with  facts  about  technological  trends 
offering  opportunities  for  growth,  or 
which  need  to  be  regulated  to  protect 
their  citizens.  Some  of  these  are  sup- 
ported with  matching  grant  fimds  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Hawaii  re- 
cently established  a  Center  for  Science 
Policy  and  Technology  Assessment.  It 
will  analyze  the  social,  environmental, 
and  economic  effects  of  new  technology 
and  recommend  appropriate  actions  by 
the  State  in  response.  The  immediate 
task  is  to  develop  a  systematic  approach 
using  the  growing  literature  in  this  field, 
and  relying  also  on  experiences  in  other 
States. 

In  Georgia,  the  Center  for  Technology 
Forecasting  and  Assessment,  under  the 
Science  and  Technology  Commission,  has 
prepared  for  the  Governor  some  note- 
worthy assessment  reports  on  such  issues 
as  alternatives  to  the  pending  shortage 
of  natural  gas,  hazards  of  exposure  to 
radiation,  environmental  education  plans 
for  the  Chattahoochee  River  Valley;  and 
development  of  research  and  training 
centers  for  health  sciences,  biotechnol- 
ogy, and  information  technology.  A 
forthcoming  report  assesses  the  merits 
of  earth  resoiu-ce  satellite  technology. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  imlquely  con- 
stituted "Operation  Alert."  imder  the 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Govenmient 
Advisory  Committee,  alerts  decisionmak- 
ers to  technological  threats  or  opportuni- 
ties impacting  significantly  upon  the 
growth  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State. 

Several  other  States  which  have  not 
yet  established  a  systematic  institution 
for  technology  assessment  have,  never- 
theless, recognized  the  need  to  advise 
State  oflQclals  of  the  benefits  or  hazards 
of  new  and  existing  technologies.  Draw- 
ing upon  the  special  resources  of  univer- 
sity and  industrial  scientists,  and  citizens 
with  special  qualifications,  these  States 
have  authorized  by  statute  or  have  cre- 
ated on  an  ad  hoc  basis  groups  to  evalu- 
ate the  merits  of  some  specific  technologi- 
cal iimovatlon. 

New  York  Is  assessing  the  design  of  a 
sensible  regulation  of  weather  modifica- 
tion. The  New  York  State  Assembly 
science  advisory  staff  is  also  beginning 
research  to  devise  noise  pollution  stand- 
ards and  has  recently  completed  a  tech- 
nology assessment  of  certain  tjrpes  of 
motor  vehide  accessories. 

The  CaUf  omia  Science  and  Technology 
Advisory  Council  is  considering  problems 
of  invasion  of  privacy  due  to  expanded 
police  use  of  computers.  Another  assess- 
ment recently  performed  in  California 
was  to  evaluate  the  relative  merits  of 
leaded  versus  nonleaded  gasoline  with 
respect  to  air  pollution. 

Both  Cailfomla  and  Washington  State 
science  advisory  groups  have  long  alerted 
the  Governor  to  problems  of  envlron- 
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mental    quality    and    water    resoiu-ces 
planning. 

Regional  and  national  conclaves  have 
addressed  the  question  of  improving 
State  science  advisory  units  to  enhance 
the  application  of  science  and  technology 
by  State  governments.  Notable  among 
these  are  the  National  Academy  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  Conference  on  State 
Government  and  Technology  Assess- 
ment, the  Science  and  Technology  Proj- 
ect of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Science  Relations 
of  the  Federal  Coimcil  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  an  of- 
fice of  technology  assessment  for  the 
Congress  is  not  only  essential — but  will 
carry  these  beginning  State  efforts  fur- 
ther along  by  the  development  of  much 
broader  national  Issues  and  assessment 
techniques. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology  Assessment 
Act  of  1971". 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  nnds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(a)  Emergent  national  problems,  physical, 
biological,  and  social,  are  of  such  a  nature 
and  are  developing  at  such  an  unprecedented 
rate  as  to  constitute  a  major  threat  to  the 
security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Such  problems  are  largely  the  result 
of  and  are  allied  to — 

( 1 )   the  Increasing  pressures  of  population; 

(3)  the  rapid  consumption  of  natures  re- 
sources: and 

(3)  the  deterioration  of  the  human  en- 
vironment, natural  and  social, 

though  not  necessarily  limited  to  or  by  these 
factors. 

(c)  The  growth  in  scale  and  extent  of  tech- 
nological application  is  a  crucial  element  in 
such  problems  and  either  is  or  can  be  a 
pivotal  influence  with  respect  both  to  their 
cause  and  to  their  solution. 

(d)  The  present  mechanisms  of  the  Con- 
gress do  not  provide  the  legislative  branch 
with  adequate  independent  and  timely  in- 
formation concerning  the  potential  applica- 
tion or  Impact  of  such  technology,  particu- 
larly in  those  Instances  where  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  called  upon  to  consider 
support,  management,  or  regvUation  of  tech- 
nological applications. 

(e)  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
Congress  equip  itself  with  new  and  effective 
means  for  securing  competent,  unbiased  in- 
formation concerning  the  effects,  physical, 
economic,  social,  and  political,  of  the  appli- 
cations of  technology,  and  that  such  infor- 
mation be  utilized  whenever  appropriate  as 
one- element  in  the  legislative  assessment  of 
matters  pending  before  the  Congress. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  accOTdance  with  the  ration- 
ale enunciated  in  section  2,  there  is  hereby 
created  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office") 
which  shall  be  within  and  responsible  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  consist  of  a  Techno- 
logy Assessment  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  formulate  and 
promulgate  the  policies  of  the  Office,  and  a 
Director  who  shall  carry  out  such  policies 
and  administer  the  operations  of  the  Office. 

(c)  The  basic  responsibUlties  and  duties  of 


the  Office  shall  be  to  provide  an  early  warn- 
ing of  the  probable  Impacts,  positive  and 
negative,  of  the  applications  of  technology 
and  to  develop  other  coordinate  information 
which  may  assist  the  Congress  In  determining 
the  relative  priorities  of  programs  before  it. 
In  carrying  out  such  function,  the  Office 
shall— 

(1)  Identify  existing  or  probable  Impacts 
of  technology  or  technological  programs; 

(2)  where  possible  establish  cause-and- 
effect  relatlonahipe; 

(3)  determine  alternative  technological 
methods  of  implementing  specific  programs; 

(4)  determine  alternative  programs  for 
achieving  requisite  goals; 

(6)  make  estimates  and  comparisons  of  the 
impacts  of  alternative  methods  and  pro- 
grams; 

(6)  present  findings  of  completed  analyses 
to  the  appropriate  legislative  authorities; 

(7)  Identify  areas  where  additional  re- 
search or  data  collection  is  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  the  assessments 
and  estimates  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6):  and 

(8)  undertake  such  additional  associated 
tasks  as  the  appropriate  authorities  specified 
under  subsection   (d)   may  direct. 

(d)  Activities  undertaken  by  the  Office 
may  be  initiated  by — 

(1)  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  special, 
select,  or  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress, 
acting  for  himself  or  at  the  request  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  members; 

(2)  the  Board;  or 

(3)  the  Director. 

(e)  Information,  surveys,  studies,  reports, 
and  findings  produced  by  the  Office  shall  be 
made  freely  available  to  the  public  except 
where  (l)  to  do  so  would  vi<date  security 
statutes,  or  (2)  the  information  or  other 
matter  lnv<dved  could  be  withheld  from  the 
public,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  un- 
der one  or  more  of  the  numbered  paragraphs 
in  subsection  (b)  of  such  section. 

(f)  In  undertaking  the  duties  set  out  in 
subsection  (c),  full  use  shaU  be  made  of 
competent  personnel  and  organizations  out- 
side the  Office,  public  or  private;  and  special 
ad  hoc  task  forces  or  other  arrangements  may 
be  formed  by  the  Director  when  appropriate. 

TSCHNOLOGT   ASSESSMENT   BOABO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  elev- 
en members  as  follows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall 
not  be  members  of  the  same  political  ptirty, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Staites; 

(4)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Libraray  of  Congress; 

(6)  four  members  from  the  public,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  tind  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
be  persons  eminent  in  one  or  more  fields  of 
science  or  engineering  or  experienced  in  the 
administration  of  technological  activities,  or 
who  may  be  Judged  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
contributions  made  to  educational  or  public 
activities;  and 

(6)  the  Director  (except  that  he  shall  not 
be  considered  a  voting  member  for  purposes 
of  appointment  or  removal  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  5(a) ) . 

(b)  The  Board,  by  majority  vote,  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)  (5)  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  or  in 
the  event  of  his  incapacity,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  fulfill  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Chairman. 


(c)  The  Board  shaU  meet  upon  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  upon  the  petition  of  five 
or  more  of  its  members,  but  it  shall  meet  not 
leas  than  twice  each  year. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shaU  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  flUed  In  the 
manner  in  which  the  vacant  position  was 
originally  filled. 

(f)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  (5) 
ShaU  be  four  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  such 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  such  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the 
end  of  two  years  and  two  at  the  end  of  four 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  under  subsection  (a)  (5)  more 
than  twice. 

(g)  (1)  The  members  of  the  Board  other 
than  those  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
(5)  shaJl  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  members  of  the  Board,  but  shall 
be  allowed  necessary  travel  expenses  (ur.  In 
the  alternative,  mileage  for  use  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  and  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
slstanoe  not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  in 
sections  5702  and  6704  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code) ,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties vested  in  the  Board,  virlthout  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  67 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regxilatlons,  or  sec- 
tion 6731  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  (6)  shaU  each  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Board,  and  in  addition 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  in  the  manner 
provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

DIRECTOR   AND   DEPTJTT    DIRECTOR 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board. 
He  shall  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
exercise  such  poweiB  and  duties  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  a  Deputy  Director 
who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director  may  prescribe  and  who  shall  be 
Acting  Director  during  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Director  or  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Director.  The  Deputy 
Director  shaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate 
provided  for  level  in  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  6314  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Neither  the  Director  nor  the  Deputy 
Director,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
vocation  or  employment  than  that  of  serving 
as  such  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  as  the 
case  may  be;  nor  shall  the  Director  or  Deputy 
Director,  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board_  hold  any  office  in,  or  act  in  any 
capacity  for,  any  organization,  agency,  or 
institution  with  which  the  Office  makes 
any  contract  or  other  arrangement  under  this 
Act. 

ATTTHORITT    OF   THE    OFFICE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Office  shall  have  the  author- 
ity, within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions, to  do  aU  things  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including,  but 
without  being  limited  to,  the  authority 
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( 1 )  prescribe  such  niles  and  regtUatloos  as 
It  deems  necessary  governing  tbe  manner  of 
its  operation  and  Its  organization  and  per- 
sonnel; 

(2)  make  such  expenditures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  foi:  the  conduct 
of  its  work  with  any  agendy  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  with  any 
foreign  country  or  International  agency,  with 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
education  institution,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, without  performance  or  other 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  UB.C.  5) ; 

(4)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments which  relate  to  technology  assessment 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  X7.S.C.  629) ; 

(5)  acqxiire  by  purchase,  lease,  loan,  or 
gift,  and  hold  and  dlspoee  of  by  sale,  lease, 
or  loan,  real  and  personal  property  of  all 
kinds  necessary  for  or  resulting  from,  the 
exercise  of  authority  granted  by  this  Act; 
and 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  mi  vlcea  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel 
and  provide  transportation  and  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Ckxle,  for  persons  serving 
without  compensation. 

(b)  the  Director  shall,  in  accordance  with 
such  policies  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe, 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensations  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  and  such  compensa- 
tion shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
servioe,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  claasiflcation  and  Oeneral 
Schedxile  pay  rates;  except  that  the  Di- 
rector may,  in  accordance  with  such  policies 
as  the  Board  shall  prescrilie,  employ  such 
technical  and  professional  personnel  and  fix 
their  compensation  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  the  reeponsibillties  of  the 
Office  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Office  shall  not.  Itself  operate 
any  laboratories,  pilot  plants,  or  teet  faculties 
In  the  pursuit  of  its  mission. 

(d)(1)  The  Office  or  (on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Office)  any  of  Its  duly  con- 
stituted officers  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  hold 
such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Office  deems  advlsaUe.  For  this  purpose  the 
Office  is  authorized  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  persons  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  documents,  or  data,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  and  to  take  such  testi- 
mony and  records,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  Director 
or  by  any  person  designated  by  him.  If 
compliance  with  such  a  subpena  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  issued  or  upon  whom  it 
is  served  would  (in  such  person's  Judgment) 
require  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrete  or 
other  commercial,  financial,  or  proprietary 
information  which  is  privileged  or  confl- 
dential,  or  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  privacy,  such  person  may  petition 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  he  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 
books,  records,  documents,  or  data  Involved 
are  situated,  and  such  court  (after  inspect- 
ing such  iHJOks,  records,  documents,  or  data 
In  camera)  may  excise  and  release  from  the 
subpena  any  portion  thereof  which  It  deter- 
mines would  require  such  disclosure  or  con- 
stitute such  invasion.  Where  the  subpena  or 
such   portion    thereof   would   require   such 


disclosure  or  constitute  such  invasion  but  the 
books,  records,  doctunents,  or  data  Involved 
are  shown  to  be  germane  to  the  matters 
under  consideration  and  necessary  for  the 
effective  conduct  by  the  Office  of  its  pro- 
ceedings or  deliberations  with  respect  there- 
to, the  court  may  reqvilre  that  such  books, 
records,  dociunents,  or  data  be  produced  or 
made  available  to  the  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  subpena  but  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions and  limitations  of  access  as  will  pre- 
vent their  public  disclosure  and  protect  their 
confidentiality. 

(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  disobedience 
to  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  the 
Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the  Office, 
shall  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpena  was  issued  or 
upon  whom  it  was  served  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 
books,  records,  documents,  or  data  involved 
are  situated,  or  the  aid  of  any  other  United 
States  district  court  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  Office's  proceedings  are  being 
carried  on,  in  requiring  the  production  of 
such  books,  records,  documents,  or  data  or 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  person 
in  accordance  with  the  subpena  (subject  to 
any  conditions  or  limitations  of  access  which 
may  have  been  Imposed  by  such  oourt  or  any 
other  court  under  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ) .  Such  coiut  may  Issue  an  order 
reqtilring  the  person  to  whom  the  subpena 
was  Issued  or  upon  whom  it  was  served  to 
produce  the  books,  records,  documents,  or 
data  involved,  or  to  i4>pear  and  testify,  or 
both,  in  accordance  with  the  subpena  (sub- 
ject to  any  such  conditions  or  limitations  of 
access) ;  and  any  failiire  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(e)  Each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Office,  upon  request  by  the  Director,  such 
information  as  the  Office  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Contractors  and  other  parties  entering 
into  contracts  and  other  arrangements  under 
this  section  which  Lnvcdve  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  maintain  such  books  and  re- 
lated records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit  in  such  detail  and  in  such  manner 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Director,  and  such 
tx>oks  and  records  (and  related  dociiments 
and  papers)  shall  be  available  to  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination. 

UTILIZATION  or  THE  ISBZART  OT  CONGKESS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.  the  Librarian  of  Congress  is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  Office  such 
services  and  assistance  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  as  may  be  apprc^riate  and 
feasible. 

(b)  The  foregoing  services  and  assistance 
to  the  Office  shall  include  all  of  the  services 
and  assistance  which  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  is  presently  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Congress,  and  shall  particularly 
include,  without  being  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  maintaining  a  monitoring  indicator 
system  with  respect  to  the  natural  and  social 
environments  which  might  reveal  early  im- 
pacts of  teclmoioglcal  change,  but  any  such 
system  shall  be  coordinated  with  other  as- 
sessment activities  which  may  exist  in  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government; 

(2)  making  s\irveys  of  ongoing  and  pro- 
posed programs  of  government  with  a  high 
or  novel  technology  content,  together  with 
timetables  of  applied  science  showing  prom- 
ising developments; 

(3)  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  antici- 
patory reports  and  forecasts; 

(4)  recording  the  activities  and  responsi- 


bilities of  Federal  agencies  in  affecting  or 
being  affected  by  technological  change; 

(6)  when  warranted,  recommending  full- 
scale  assessments; 

(6)  preparing  background  reports  to  aid  in 
receiving  and  using  the  assessments; 

(7)  providing  staff  assistance  in  preparing 
for  or  holding  committee  hearings  to  con- 
sider the  findings  of  the  assessments; 

(8)  reviewing  the  findings  of  any  assess- 
ment made  by  or  for  the  Office;  and 

(9)  assisting  the  Office  in  the  maintenance 
of  liaison  with  executive  agencies  Involved  in 
technology  assessments. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  alter  or 
modify  any  services  or  responsibilities,  other 
than  those  performed  for  the  OfBce,  whlcb 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  under  law 
performs  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 
The  Librarian  is,  however,  authorized  to  es- 
tablish within  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  such  additional  divisions,  groups,  or 
other  organization  entitles  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
including  the  functions  enumerated  in  thU 
section. 

(d)  Services  and  assistance  made  available 
to  the  Office  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  In  accordance  with  this  section  may 
be  provided  with  or  without  reimbursement 
from  funds  of  the  Office,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

cooaoiNA'noN  with  the  national 

SCIENCX  foundation 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Office  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  with  respect  to — 

(1)  grants  and  contracts  formulated  or 
activated  by  the  Foundation  which  are  for 
piuposes  of  technology  assessment,  and 

(2)  the  promotion  of  coordination  in  areas 
of  technology  assessment,  and  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  duplication  or  overli^plng  of 
research  activities  in  the  development  of 
technology  assessment  techniques  and  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  ini- 
tiate and  support  ^ecific  scientific  activltleB 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  inter- 
national cooperation,  national  security,  and 
the  effects  of  sdentiflc  applications  upon  so- 
ciety by  making  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments (including  grants,  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance)  for  the  conduct  of  such 
activities.  When  initiated  or  su{^>orted  pur- 
suant to  requests  made  by  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency,  including  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  such  activities  shall 
be  financed  whenever  feasible  from  funds 
transferred  to  the  Foundation  by  the  re- 
questing official  as  provided  in  section  14(g), 
and  any  such  activities  abail  be  unclassified 
and  shall  be  Identified  by  the  Foundation  as 
being  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  appro- 
priate official." 

ANNUAL   KXPOBT 

Sec.  9.  The  Office  shaU  svd>mlt  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  an  annual  report 
wiiich  shall,  among  other  things,  evaluate  the 
existing  state  of  the  art  with  regard  to  tech- 
nology assessment  techniques  and  forecast. 
Insofar  as  may  be  feasible,  teclmoioglcal  areas 
reqvilring  future  attention.  The  r^jort  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  March  16  each 
year. 

UTILIZATION  OF  THE  OSNUUL  ACCOTTNTINa 
OFFICE 

Sec.  10.  Financial  and  administrative  serv- 
ices (including  those  related  to  budgeting, 
accounting,  flnanoial  reporting,  personnti, 
and  procurement)  and  such  other  services  as 
may  be  appropriate  shall  be  provided  the 
Office  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  with 
or  without  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the 
Office,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chair- 
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man  at  the  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  regxilations  of 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  for  the  collec- 
tion of  indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting 
from  erroneous  payments  ( under  section  5514 
(b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code)  shall  apply 
to  the  collection  of  erroneous  payments  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  an  Office  employee,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  Oenetal  for 
the  administrative  control  of  funds  (under 
section  3679(g))  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  666(g))  shall  apply  to  appropriations 
of  the  Office;  and  the  Office  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

APPROPBIATIONB 

Sec.  11.  (a)  To  enable  the  Office  to  carry 
out  its  powers  and  duties,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise apprc^riated,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

(b)  Ap>propriatlon8  made  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  exi>endlture  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  Act  making  such  appropriations. 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Georgia  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  any  disposi- 
tion to  foreclose  anyone  from  speaking 
on  this  biU? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  amendments  or  on 
the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Not  in  either 
instance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objecticn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY   MR.  DAVIS  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  three  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia:  Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
insert  "1972". 

Page  10,  line  19,  strike  out  "the"  and  In- 
sert "The". 

Page  18,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  in  the  aggregate  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974". 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  two  amendments  are  purely 
technical  conforming  amendments  and 
are  self-explanatory. 

The  third  amendment  would  simply 
change  the  time  covered  by  the  au- 
thorization figure.  The  total  amount 
would  remain  unchanged  at  $5  million, 
but  it  would  cover  both  fiscal  year  1973 
and  fiscal  year  1974.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  I  think,  clear.  It  would  simply  be  im- 
possible to  fimd  this  program  in  fiscal 
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year  1972,  and  in  all  likelihood  funds 
could  not  be  made  available  before  most 
of  fiscal  year  1973  had  expired. 

Our  intent  here  is  simply  to  carry  out 
the  original  plan  of  the  bill  for  at  least 
a  complete  year  of  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  this  bill  ex- 
plained, one  would  think  that  the  mil- 
lenium  had  been  achieved  or  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  the  milloiium;  that  the 
creation  of  a  new  board  in  Government 
is  going  to  save  I  do  not  know  how  many 
billions  of  dollars.  Yes,  we  are  told,  there 
will  be  wondrous  savings  accruing  from 
the  creation  of  another  board  that  will 
cost  us  $5  mlUlon  to  get  started,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  $7  million  to  $8  million  a  year 
after  that. 

This  is  a  board  that  is  going  to  have 
a  "small  but  skilled  staff,"  and  I  have 
heard  varying  figures  on  that.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher) 
said  there  would  be  between  10  and  20, 
another  member  of  the  committee  says 
it  will  be  50  to  60,  and  the  member  who 
made  the  last  estimate  of  the  staff  that 
is  going  to  handle  this  technology  assess- 
ment business,  whatever  it  is,  says  that  it 
will  probably  be  much  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  since  I  used  Ms  imme. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  my  earlier 
remark  was  that  we  contemplated  a 
beginning  cadre  of  around  12  to  20 
people,  highly  skilled,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  was 
quoting  somebody  else  as  sasdng  that  they 
would  be  highly  skilled.  But  go  light 
ahead.  

Mr.  MOSHER.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  good  question.  The  begin- 
nings would  be  small,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  suggested,  but  if  the 
Congress  finds  that  this  new  office  oper- 
ates as  effectively  and  is  as  helpful  as 
we  hope  it  might  be,  it  might  increase  to 
around  40  to  60  people  or  even  100.  How- 
ever, it  will  certainly  be  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  at  every  point  as  to 
how  large  this  board  would  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  would  save  the  him- 
dreds  of  millions  tmd  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  led  to  believe  would  be  saved, 
I  would  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  But  I 
have  been  here  a  few  years  and  I  have 
seen  more  boards,  bureaus,  smd  com- 
missions created  and  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  Government  expense  go  up  and  up 
and  on  and  on  and  there  is  seldom  If 
ever  a  proposal  to  disband  any  board, 
bureau,  or  commission  in  the  Federal 
Government  so  far  sw  I  know. 

I  have  heard  no  claim  made  here  today 
that  no  matter  how  successful  his  tech- 
nology assessment  business  might  be  that 
there  is  any  thought  of  abolishing  any- 
thing. This  is  going  to  add  one  more 
boondoggling  board  to  what  we  already 
have. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  something 
somewhere  in  this  scheme  of  things  that 
will  somehow  have  some  power  to  per- 
suade many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  time  has  come  whoi  we  cannot 


continue  to  create  more  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commissions  at  $5  mlUion  a  clip,  be- 
cause this  country  is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  are  employed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office,  but  would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  there  is  one  agency 
that  has  saved  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  they  have  helped. 
Of  course,  they  have  helped.  Why,  then, 
not  turn  over  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  this  technology  assessment,  and  let 
them  hire  the  few  people  that  would  be 
needed?  Why  create  another  board  in 
Government? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the 
CJeneral  Accounting  Office  were  equipped 
to  do  the  job,  I  suppose  that  might  be  a 
good  idea,  but  this  reqiiires  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  expertise  than  accounting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commissions  all  over  this  Govern- 
ment. They  are  running  out  of  our  fig- 
urative ears  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  have  to  create  Another  one.  I  just 
do  not  understand  this. 

I  thought  you  had  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  staff  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  but  apparently  some- 
body has  got  to  go  outside  now  and  create 
another  lineup  here.  Look  at  this  lan- 
guage on  page  11: 

.  .  .  except  that  the  Director  may.  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  policies  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe,  employ  such  technical  and 
professional  personnel  and  fix  their  compen- 
sation without  regard  to  such  provisions  as 
he  nxay  deem  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
the  responsibilltfes  of  the  Office  under  this 
Act. 

In  Other  words,  the  Director  of  this 
new  board  could  hire  and  pay  almost  at 
will,  for  the  discharge  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  just  1  second  or  2  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

This  Is  wide  open,  carte  blanche  au- 
thority for  the  Director  of  this  Board  to 
go  out  and  hire  anyone  he  chooses  and 
pay  them  anything  he  wants  to. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  say 
that  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee does  indeed  have  a  good  staff. 
It  is,  however,  a  small  staff  smd  it  was 
primarily  concerned  in  its  early  years 
with  the  oversight  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  It  Is 
now,  of  course,  also  deeply  involved  in 
the  programs  and  over  view  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  and  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  among 
many  other  things.  But,  it  cannot  begin 
to  cope  with  evaluating  the  problems 
which  face  this  cotmtry  as  a  result  of 
the  impact  of  technology. 
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I  would  say  that  the  problem  of  going 
to  the  moon  is  not  one-hundredth  as 
difficult  as  the  problems  which  now  face 
our  country  in  matters  such  as  the  en- 
vironment, transportation,  housing,  civil 
disorder,  and  other  matters  which  have 
been  brought  on  at  least  in  part  by  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  is  bankruptcy, 
the  desperate  financial  situation  of  this 
Government,  and  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
aiding  it  in  any  way.  If  I  could  be  con- 
vinced otherwise  I  could  support  the 
bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  is  aiding 
that  situation  at  all.  It  will  only  make  it 
worse. 

Someone,  I  believe  it  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  mentioned  that  some 
agency  had  built  a  road  in  the  jungles 
somewhere.  Would  the  creation  of  this 
Board  stop  the  building  of  all  of  those 
foreign  giveaway  projects? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Could  I  answer  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  What  I  was  refer- 
ring to  was  that  we  have  spent  $10  mil- 
lion to  start  a  jet  airport  in  the  middle 
of  the  Everglades  before  someone  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  would  destroy  the 
Everglades.  If  we  had  known  that  would 
be  the  result  before  we  started  the  proj- 
ect we  could  have  saved  the  $10  million. 
That  is  just  one  exampie  of  the  kind  of 
information  such  an  office  could  give  to 
the  Congress,  and  thus  help  us  to  avoid 
such  situations  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  wasted  overseas? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  expect 
this  could  help  us  evaluate  some  of 
those,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  this  Board  could 
also  give  us  some  advice  before  we  get 
into  another  war.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  prepared  to  go  that  far,  but  from 
what  I  have  heard  here  today,  just  about 
everything  imder  the  shining  s^in  will 
come  imder  the  surveillance  and  scrutiny 
of  this  new  Board.  I  must  say  that  some- 
thing that  intrigued  me  very  much  in 
the  report  was  a  quote  from  a  Dr.  Wolfle, 
who  said  that: 

The  staff  of  the  proposed  Office  will  owe 
primary  loyalty  to  Congress  and  to  the  na- 
tional welfare,  not  to  the  Navy,  the  Sierra 
Club,  General  Motors,  the  AFIi-CIO,  or  any 
other  special  Interest  group. 

In  the  past  has  too  much  attention 
been  paid  to  the  Navy,  the  Sierra  Club, 
General  Motors,  the  APL-CIO?  Just 
what  prompts  that  kind  of  a  statement? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  thing  that 
prompted  that,  I  am  sure,  on  Dr.  Wolfle's 
part,  was  an  effort  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  findings  of  this  office  will  be 
impartial.  They  will  not  be  the  reflec- 
tion of  any  special  interest  whatsoever. 
It  will  be  beholden  to  no  one  but  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  has  too  much  at- 
tention been  paid  in  the  past?  I  lust  do 
not  imderstand  what  prompts  a  state- 
ment of  that  kind.  There  must  be  some- 
thing back  of  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  as  Members  of  the  Con- 


gress face,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows,  is  trying  to  decide  what  side  some 
witness  represents,  or  to  what  interests 
that  witness  may  respond,  and  therefore 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
Congress  to  have  an  agency  of  its  own 
that  it  can  depend  upon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  that  is 
going  to  be  the  day,  when  some  board 
or  agency  of  the  Government,  any  part 
of  the  Government,  can  make  up  the 
collective  minds  of  this  House  when  they 
want  to  spend  money. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  accomplished 
around  here,  to  spend  the  public's 
money;  it  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
anybody,  therefore  it  is  easy  to  bestow  it 
on  somebody. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  mformally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 

The  Speaker  resmned  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 
a  message. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
I>resident  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting.  ; 


ESTABLISHING  THE  OFFICE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  AND 
AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE  FOUNDATION   ACT   OF    1950 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  who  Is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  He  has  to  deal  with 
this  problem  of  expanding  bureaucracy 
constantly.  Somehow  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  should  begin  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  controlling 
this  massive  expanding  bureaucracy  that 
grows  all  aroimd  us  here  in  Washington. 
His  genuine  interest  in  trjring  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  just  creating  more 
and  different  agencies  every  time  some- 
body gets  a  new  idea.  Is  a  proper  legisla- 
tive concern. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  ask  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  more  adequate 
staffing  to  our  present  congressional 
space  committee  that  we  have  right  here 
in  the  House.  Maybe  such  a  properly 
staffed  committee  could  serve  many  of 
the  functions  considered  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  know  that  our 
good  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Miller)  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  jdeld  to  him. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  we 
have  an  excellent  staff.  We  try  to  keep 
staff  control,  but  we  could  use  more 
money,  like  most  committees,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  help  us,  we  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
whole  field  of  science  today  is  a  very 
broad  one  and  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements, quite  frequently  this  com- 
mittee has  turned  for  some  of  its  best  re- 
ports through  contracts  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  or  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  or  some 
of  the  sophisticated  private  agencies  that 
make  these  investigations.  We  have  had 
to  turn  to  them.  That  has  been  costly, 
but  it  has  in  the  long  run  saved 
Government  money  and  has  utilized  the 
very  best  tools  that  are  at  our  disposal.  It 
is  such  tools  that  we  are  trying  now  to 
formulate  into  an  organization  that  will 
be  available  to  all  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
answer  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  My  question  was  why 
could  we  not  just  expand  upon  the  al- 
ready existing  committee  and  continue 
to  contract  out  in  proper  way  rather  than 
creating  another  full  agency. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  suppose 
we  could  do  what  you  suggest  and  then 
set  up  within  the  Congress  a  committee 
that  would  perhaps  be  too  big  for  its  own 
good.  Such  a  committee  might  not  be  as 
responsive  to  the  Congress  as  the  present 
committee  is. 

I  have  no  desire  to  head  a  supercom- 
mittee  any  more  than  the  Committee  mi 
Ways  and  Means  should  take  over  the 
work  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
or  any  of  the  other  agencies  that  have 
been  established  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer.  In  other  words,  it 
could  be  done  through  the  congressional 
committee  as  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  impact  of  technology  upon 
our  coimtry  is  so  wide  and  is  felt  in  so 
many  places,  I  dare  say  that  the  com- 
mittee staff  of  every  congressional  com- 
mittee, both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  would  have  to  be  drastically  en- 
larged to  encompass  the  function  which 
the  gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  at  least  we 
could  start  with  our  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  establish  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation  in  a  more  rea- 
sonable way.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  chairman  has  already 
suggested  that  it  would  be  possible 
through  the  existing  committee.  I  know 
Mr.  Miller  favors  this  particular  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in 
his  mouth,  but  he  did  say  that  we  could 
move  in  the  direction  suggested  here 
through  the  committee  maybe  a  step  at 
a  time  and  that  would  be  a  more  appro- 
priate way  to  handle  it. 
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I  have  one  further  question  if  I  may, 
to  direct  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

We  are  expanding  and  soon  xmdertak- 
ing  to  utilize  more  fully  data  processing 
equipment  purchased  by  Congress  and 
also  wUl  construct  a  whole  building  that 
will  house  this  equipment.  Couldn't  we 
plug  into  this  new  congressional  <^>era- 
tion  an  adequate  accumulation  of  techni- 
cal data  and  accomplish  what  is  antici- 
pated in  this  bill?  Won't  this  be  existing 
machinery  and  equipment  that  we  will 
already  have  and  which  car.  be  utilized 
by  your  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee and  could  help  solve  many  of  the 
informational  questions  of  data  gather- 
ing that  is  recommended  by  your  legisla- 
tion here? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  that  in 
the  minds  of  very  many  people  there 
is  too  great  a  mystique  that  surrounds 
the  use  of  computers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  no  illusions 
about  what  computer  equipment  can  or 
cannot  do. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  sure  that 
is  so.  But  I  would  say  that  just  because 
a  person  has  a  computer,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  he  is  going  to  be  any 
more  able  to  solve  a  problem  than  before. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  but  it  means  you 
have  the  capability  of  gathering  far  more 
data,  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  you  had  before  such  equip- 
ment was  imder  our  control.  What  I  am 
saying  to  you  is  this:  Is  it  possible,  be- 
cause we  are  already  purchasing  this  kind 
of  equipment  to  more  fully  utilize  what 
we  will  soon  have  in  oiu-  possession. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ctdifomia  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
RoussELOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  was  just 
going  to  say  that  if  you  want  us  to  do 
what  you  suggest,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  come  in  here  and  support  a  meas- 
ure for  facilities  to  house  the  agency 
which  we  would  have  to  set  up.. We  do  not 
have  enough  space  now  actually  to  take 
care  of  our  committees.  That  is  true  only 
with  our  committee,  but  with  all  com- 
mittees. Perhaps  we  could  build  another 
Raybum  Building  to  handle  all  the  pro- 
posed enlargements. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  do  not  believe 
that  the  new  building  which  will  be  built 
adjoining  the  Cannon  facility  where  we 
have  the  huge  hole  out  there  now,  where 
Incidently  the  computers  will  be  located, 
are  not  also  adequate  to  handle  this 
proposed  effort. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  Is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand  this 
particular  agency  that  Is  contemplated 
would  be  put  in  that  building. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Eventually 
it  may.  And  I  think  it  is  very  desirable 
to  put  the  computers  there. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  I  realize  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  suggesting 
that  this  agency  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress--and  I  definitely  believe 


that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Rather  than  creating  a  whole  new 
agency,  rather  than  turning  it  over  to  the 
executive  branch — why  would  It  not  be 
possible  to  expand  the  staff  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  utilize 
the  equipment  that  will  be  in  the  new 
building?  Would  we  not  achieve  the  same 
basic  objectives  that  are  being  sought  by 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  merely 
like  to  repeat  what  I  said  earUer.  Maybe 
I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  is  primarily  science  and  as- 
tronautics. The  problems  that  technol- 
ogy poses  to  our  society  include  problems 
which  affect  every  committee  of  the 
Congress  on  either  side  of  the  Capitol. 
The  fact  that  you  might  try  to  put  all  of 
this  in  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  would  pose  any  number  of 
problems  which  would  involve  the  Juris- 
dictions of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  or  almost  any  other 
committee  you  might  want  to  name. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  this  would  be 
the  right  committee  with  which  to  start 
the  proposal  suggested  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  would  not 
quarrel  with  that,  but  please  note  this 
bill  has  the  approval  of  the  (3eneral  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  It  has  the  approval  of  many 
knowledgeable  witnesses.  It  strikes  me  as 
the  most  sensible  solution  to  the  problem 
of  handling  the  impact  of  technology  on 
our  society  today.  Moreover,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  some  5  years  of  study  on  the  part 
of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man because  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  proposed  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  would  in  effect 
reach  out  and  serve  all  committees  of 
Congress  and  not  merely  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  That  point 
should  certainly  be  made  loud  and  clear 
here  today. 

I  think  there  is  another  point  that 
should  be  reemphasized,  and  that  would 
be  in  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  spoke  earlier.  I  think  there  is 
no  one  who  has  been  a  more  effective 
watchdog  for  the  people  in  Congress  on 
the  purse  strings  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Few  would  dispute  that.  But 
in  a  time  of  great  technological  change, 
Congress  as  an  independent  branch  of 
Government  does  not  have  currently  the 
resources  available  in  order  to  make  to- 
tally analytical  judgments  on  the  issues 


facing  this  coimtry.  The  purpose  of  tliis 
new  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
would  be  just  that:  to  serve  the  Members 
of  Congress  as  an  independent  branch, 
as  a  research  branch,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress might,  without  reliance  upon  the 
executive  branch  and  without  reliance 
upon  outside  resources,  have,  hopefully,  a 
more — and,  granted,  it  would  not  be  com- 
pletely analytical — a  more  analytical  re- 
source to  turn  to  independent  of  the 
executive  branch.  And  as  the  monumen- 
tal questions  arise,  brought  about  by 
technological  change  and,  indeed,  as  the 
pressures  of  establishing  priorities  in  the 
budget  continue,  we  in  this  Congress 
must  fully  utilize  the  resources  available 
in  the  social  and  physical  sciences  in 
order  to  make  those  competent  judg- 
ments that  will  affect  the  future  of  this 
country. 

That  is  why  I  would  siu-ely  hope  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  others  would 
recognize  that  in  total  the  money  spent 
for  competent  staff  and  resources  for 
this  Congress  in  order  that  it  may  make 
adequate  judgments  and  establish  pro- 
grams in  this  country  is  perhaps  the 
wisest  investment  this  body  can  make. 
So  I  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  look  with  favor  upon 
this  action  as  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
significant  congressional  reform  actions 
that  this  Congress  will  take  in  this  dec- 
ade. When  all  of  us  in  a  together-like 
mood  feel  pressed  by  the  pressures  of  the 
times,  when  perhaps  the  most  significant 
enemy  to  public  policy  decisionmaking 
today  is  that  "enemy  of  time,"  we  need 
to  use  all  the  resources  available  that  this 
country  has.  This  would  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  social  and  physical 
scientific  commimity  could  channel  in- 
formation into  Congress  for  proper 
decisionmaking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  The 
OTA  will  provide  Congress  with  an  in- 
dependent source  of  technical  informa- 
tion. 

The  proposal  for  an  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  was  first  developed 
imder  the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleague.  "Mem"  Daddario,  in 
1967,  although  the  idea  for  such  a  ca- 
pability goes  back  to  a  1937  Congres- 
sional Report. 

When  John  Davis  assumed  the  chair- 
manship for  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Development,  he 
undertook  a  revision  of  the  subcommittee 
report,  'Technical  Information  for  Con- 
gress," to  help  develop  the  case  for  the 
establishment  of  an  OTA.  The  preface  of 
the  study  stated  succinctly  a  condition 
with  which  aU  of  us  have  to  live:  "Few 
politicians  are  scientists,  and  few  scien- 
tists are  politicians.  In  the  communica- 
tion of  technical  information  from  one 
group  to  the  other,  some  members  of  the 
receiving  group,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  transmitting  group,  need  to  have 
special  qualifications." 

With  an  ever-increasing  frequency. 
Congress  is  being  required  to  deal  with 
issues  which  arise  from  this  country's 
rapid  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. These  issues  have  ranged  from 
nuclear  power  to  household  detergents. 
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from  the  SST  to  the  automobile  air  bag, 
and  from  the  Alaskan  aid  pipeline  to  the 
computer  invasion  of  privacy. 

When  considering  these  technology - 
based  issues,  the  Congress  must  care- 
fully assess  the  potential  progress  that 
this  country  could  attain  by  proceeding 
with  a  particular  scientific  project 
against  the  adverse  efFects  that  might 
be  encountered  as  a  result. 

Too  often,  as  has  become  painfully 
clear  to  most  of  us,  very  pertinent  in- 
formation affecting  the  desirability  of 
technological  legislation  comes  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  only  after  a  good 
deal  of  damage  has  been  done — after 
funds  from  the  public  purse  have  been 
\mnecessarlly  spent,  or  after  it  is  dis- 
covered that  equivalent  technology  has 
I  already  been  developed  elsewhere. 

To  better  deal  with  these  technological 
issues,  we  must  improve  the  capability 
of  the  Congress  to  assess  the  probable 
impacts  of  technology,  good  and  bad. 

Historically,  congressional  interest  In 
science,  and  conversely  the  interest  of 
the  scientific  community  in  assisting  the 
governmental  bureaucracy,  has  been 
'casual  and  sporadic  at  best.  Actions  like 
fimding  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  underwrit- 
ing Samuel  Morse's  telegraph  were  taken 
by  a  generally  indifferent  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  depres- 
sion days  of  the  1930's.  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  enlist  the  resources  of  the  scientific 
community  in  programs  of  research  per- 
tinent to  the  overriding  national  problem 
of  economic  depression.  Scientists  were 
imprepared  to  accept  the  constraints  im- 
posed in  working  with  the  national  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Under  the  compulsions  of  the  Second 
World  War.  however,  an  enforced  team- 
work evolved  and  proved  dramatically 
rewarding.  Thereafter  it  became  easier 
for  scientists  to  accept  the  proposition 
that  a  Government  grant  did  not  neces- 
sarily compromise  their  professionalism, 
likewise,  the  bureaucracy  learned  that 
grants  could  and  usually  had  to  be  made 
available  without  expectation  of  im- 
mediate and  explicit  public  benefit. 

The  outstanding  success  demonstrated 
by  this  arrangement  became  a  justifica- 
tion for  its  continuance  in  peacetime.  In 
fact,  the  national  scientific  policy  be- 
tween the  years  of  1945  and  1968  is  best 
characterized  by  its  free  and  imcon- 
strained  support  of  scientific  research. 
The  belief  imderlylng  this  policy  was  that 
every  "worthwhile"  scientific  proposal 
should  receive  sponsorship. 

Then,  in  about  1968,  there  came  a 
period  of  Intense  reevaluation.  The  pres- 
sure for  economy;  reservations  about  the 
secondary  effects  of  many  technologies; 
the  campus  revolts  over  military  re- 
search by  the  imlversities;  growing  con- 
gresslonsd  resistance  to  the  continued 
spending  of  large  amounts  of  public 
funds  by  the  Etepartment  of  Defense  for 
basic  research;  and  perhaps  a  general 
sense  that  things  were  getting  out  of 
hand,  combined  to  Induce  Congress  to 
put  on  the  brakes. 

That  is  where  things  stand  today.  To- 
day, research  laboratories  are  closing 
down  for  want  of  support,  universities 
are  facing  loss  of  Federal  contracts  and 


grants  for  basic  research,  the  aerospace 
industry  is  laying  off  its  work  force,  and 
it  is  not  unheard  of  for  scientists  with 
doctoral  degrees  to  be  seeking  jobs  as 
shop  clerks  and  door-to-door  salesmen. 

This  marked  reversal  in  government 
policy  toward  support  of  scientific  re- 
search indicates  the  great  need  for  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  be  better  informed 
as  to  the  potential  benefits  and  impacts 
of  this  Nation's  proposed  scientific  re- 
search programs.  Better  informaticm  will 
not  only  insure  that  those  programs 
which  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  good  receive  the 
support  they  deserve,  but  will  also  mini- 
mize the  wasteful  funding  of  programs 
which  are  limited  in  their  potential  pub- 
lic benefits. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  clear. 
I  am  referring  to  the  needs  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government.  The 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
similar  needs  for  scientific  counsel.  How- 
ever, the  needs  of  the  executive  branch 
are  met  in  the  form  of  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Science  and 
Technology,  the  OfQce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  President's  Scientific 
Advisory  Counsel,  and  the  Federal  Coun- 
sel for  Science  and  Technology,  among 
others. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government,  through  our  consti- 
tutional system  of  checks  and  balances, 
are  two  distinct  and  separate  entities  and 
I  believe  that  each  branch  should  have 
access  to  its  own  group  of  scientific  and 
technological  experts — experts  objective 
in  their  technical  analyses,  but  loyal  to 
the  role  and  vested  governmental  inter- 
ests of  whichever  branch  they  serve. 

Congress,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  sci- 
entific support,  has  in  too  many  instances 
been  imable  to  respond  effectively  to  sci- 
entific issues,  and  it  has  too  often  fallen 
to  the  executive  branch  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  a  particular  new  technology 
and  find  solutions  to  any  resiilting  prob- 
lems. This  pattern  has  recurred  too  many 
times  over  the  years,  affecting  the  abil- 
ity of  Congress  to  exercise  an  effective 
leadership  role  in  anticipating  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  raised  by  our 
coimtry's  scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopments. 

What  is  required  is  an  organization 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  provide  the  leg- 
islative branch  with  competent,  unbiased 
information  concerning  the  physical, 
economic,  social,  and  political  effects  of 
the  applications  of  specific  technological 
issues. 

I  realize  that  there  are  differing  view- 
points on  the  issue  of  scientific  advice  to 
Congress.  Many  people  feel  that  Con- 
gressmen use  technical  information  and 
advice  only  where  it  suits  them.  That  is, 
the  lavraiaker  is  very  likely  to  select  an 
approach  to  a  particular  problem  that 
supports  his  personal  political  philo- 
sophy regardless  of  its  technical  merits. 
If  faced  with  a  set  of  alternatives  which 
are  politically  very  sensitive  he  will,  be- 
cause of  society's  tendency  to  view  tech- 
nical solutions  as  being  objectively  cor- 
rect and  apolitical,  look  for  a  technical 
excuse  for  making  his  decision. 
■  Others  feel  that  the  present  system  of 
hearings,  staff  Investigations,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  and  outside 


advisory  groups  already  produce  more 
technical  information  than  a  Congress- 
man could  hope  to  cope  with. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  question  in 
the  minds  of  certain  prominent  scientists 
as  to  wheUier  the  scientific  community 
should  assume  volimtary  responsibility 
for  attempting  to  insure  that  the  results 
of  their  scientific  work  are  properly  used. 
They  say  the  greatest  contribution  that 
science  can  make  to  society  is  excellent 
scientific  work.  Why,  they  ask,  do  we  not 
hold  the  miner  responsible  for  the  use  of 
the  iron  which  he  mines  from  the  earth? 

Further,  they  argue  the  scientific  com- 
mimity  has  of  late  been  engaging  in  a 
good  deal  of  soul-searching  about  values 
and  priorities  in  science.  It  is  possible 
for  an  individual  scientist  to  become  an 
ardent  advocate  for  a  particular  applica- 
tion, or  nonapplication,  of  his  scientific 
findings.  Since  his  views  will  obviously 
command  a  certain  respect,  he  may  not, 
if  his  personal  convictions  are  strong,  be 
capable  of  presenting  technically  objec- 
tive information. 

I  obviously  do  not  adhere  to  the  fore- 
going philosophies.  I  believe  Congress  is 
very  much  aware  of  its  need  for  a  better 
technology  assessment  capability.  The 
leaders  of  the  scientific  community  are 
not  only  capable  of  providing  this  assess- 
ment capability,  but  are  even  anxious  to 
participate  in  this  function. 

The  basic  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  this  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
would  be  to  provide  an  early  warning  of 
the  probable  impacts,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, of  the  applications  of  technology 
and  to  develop  information  which  might 
assist  the  Congress  in  determining  the 
relative  priorities  of  programs  before  it. 

In  carrying  out  these  fimctions  the 
office  would  first.  Identify  existing  or 
probable  Impvacts  of  technology  or  tech- 
nological programs;  second,  where  pos- 
sible establish  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships; third,  determine  alternative  tech- 
nological methods  of  implementing  spe- 
cific programs;  fourth,  determine  alter- 
native programs  for  achieving  requisite 
goals;  fifth,  make  estimates  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Impacts  of  alternative 
methods  and  programs;  sixth,  present 
findings  of  completed  analyses  to  ap- 
propriate legislative  authorities:  seventh, 
identify  areas  where  additional  research 
or  data  collection  is  required  to  provide 
adequate  support  for  the  assessment  of 
estimates  derived,  and  eighth,  under- 
take such  addltionsJ  associated  tasks  as 
the  appropriate  authorities  may  direct. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  are 
informational  functions;  not  functions 
of  WMitrol,  or  even  recommendation. 
These  functions  are  designed  to  supple- 
ment existing  systems  of  acquiring  in- 
formation, such  as  the  hearing  system. 
Examples  of  matters  with  which  the 
present  Congress  must  deal  and  which 
will  be  benefited  by  this  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  are  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor transportation  experiment,  weather 
modification,  nuclear  power  development, 
the  Alaskan  pipeline,  offshore  drilling, 
alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  new  health  services,  and  crime 
reduction. 

Of  particular  significance  Is  the  assist- 
ance the  Office  of  Technology  Aasessment 
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would  be  able  to  provide  in  the  area  of 
new  technology  to  assure  adequate,  clean 
energy  sources  for  the  future. 

If  this  new  office  is  approved  it  would 
be  the  first  such  authorization  toward 
the  creation  of  a  new  mechanism  to  aid 
the  Congress  since  the  OAO  was  f oiuided 
in  1921.  It  would  also  be  the  first  action 
to  create  a  new  Information  aid  for  the 
Congress  since  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  was  established  in  1915. 

An  organization  such  as  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  become  cru- 
cial to  the  Congress  because  of  the  high 
technological  content  of  so  much  legis- 
lation being  considered  today.  This  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  technological 
society  within  which  we  live. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
as  contemplated  would  also  help  the 
Committees  in  Congress  to  i^proach 
ttieir  respective  hearings  at  a  higher  level 
of  knowledge  and  with  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  permit  them  to  solicit  more 
complete  and  pertinent  testimony.  I  em- 
phasize again  that  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  is  not  intended  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  course  the 
Congress  should  follow,  nor  to  predeter- 
mine any  issues. 

Incidentally,  the  present  version  of  the 
bill  to  create  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  has  strong  support  from  both 
of  the  two  independent  legislative  agen- 
cies with  which  it  will  work,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  bill  also  has 
wide  bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  in  the  House. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  an  issue 
which  has  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attentlOTi:  How  is  the  Congress  to  receive 
coimsel  on  the  social  sciences?  The  legis- 
lative branch  should  in  fact  have  com- 
petait,  professional  advice  in  the  social 
sciences.  What  is  uncertain  is  what  type 
of  organization  would  best  provide  this 
counsel. 

If  it  is  determined  that  an  advisory 
group  similar  to  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  would  best  provide  this 
guidance  to  Congress,  then  it  should  be 
a  group  separate  from  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment.  The  essential  point  is 
that  the  Congress  has  no  illusions  what- 
soever as  its  qualification  as  a  body  of 
technical  experts.  Our  collective  strength 
is  not  In  the  high  technology  fields.  But 
when  one  ocMisIders  social  problems,  poli- 
ticians tend  to  regard  themselves  as  pro- 
fessionally qualified  as  any  other  social 
scientist. 

Because  of  this  tendency,  the  relation- 
ship which  would  be  established  between 
the  Congress  and  a  social  sciences  ad- 
visory group  would,  and  should  be,  dif- 
ferent than  the  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  a  scientific  advisory  group. 
Therefore,  the  two  groups  should  be 
separate  from  each  other  to  insure  in- 
dependent development  of  the  best  work- 
ing relationships  with  the  Congress. 

In  closing,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  an  in- 
tegrating institution.  It  arrives  at  a  col- 
lective decision  only  after  considering 
the  many  aspects  of  an  issue  and  after 
reconciUng  the  oftentimes  conflicting  de- 
sires of  society.  Congressmen,  through 
personal  experience,  training,  and  spe- 
cialization, are  generally  confident  in 
their  evalution  of  the  social,  legal,  and 


economic  impeu:ts  of  the  Issues  which 
face  them  from  day  to  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  very  few  Con- 
gressmen are  scientists  a  very  real  need 
exists  to  develop  and  examine  the  tech- 
nical facts,  theories,  and  informed  opin- 
ions dealing  with  the  technological 
aspects  of  legislation  so  that  this  infor- 
mation may  enter  the  legislative  debates 
and  records. 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  is  an  important 
and  very  necessary  step  forward  in  pro- 
viding the  legislative  branch  with  the 
technical  counsel  required  to  properly 
pass  on  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
technological  issues  which  face  the  Con- 
gress today. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Win  the  gentieman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read 
the  committee  report  on  this  bill,  there 
is  no  intent  to  allow  this  office  to  develop 
an  in-house  scientific  capabiUty.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific 
resource.  It  is  to  be  a  clearinghouse  and 
a  purveyor  of  knowledge  which  has  been 
gathered  by  other  governmental  or  non- 
governmental bodies  and  which  is  made 
available  to  this  office  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  ESCH.  The  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona is  correct.  It  Is  intended  that  it 
would  be  a  filtering  or  channeling  of  in- 
formation down  to  specific  committees 
rather  than  conducting  intensive  re- 
search "in-house." 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  a  litUe  bothered  by 
this.  It  states  in  the  report — and  the 
report  is  very  well  done— that  this  is  an 
innovation,  that  this  is  the  first  such 
body  which  has  been  created  since  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  was  cre- 
ated. I  feel  the  House  should  know  it  is 
doing  something  quite  a  bit  different, 
when  and  if  we  do  create  this  office. 

Does  the  gentieman  have  any  figures 
to  show  the  probable  cost  of  this  office 
in  the  first  year  or  second  year? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 

fnwn  Ohio.   

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  this  has  been  discussed 
already,  and  the  authorization  we  are 
asking  for  is  $5  million  in  the  aggregate 
to  be  spent  over  the  2  fiscal  years  of 
1973  and  1974.  Whether  or  not  this  full 
amount  would  be  used  in  those  first  2 
years  is  anyone's  guess.  It  is  going  to  be 
pretty  difficult  to  control,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  much  use  Congress 
will  make  of  this  body  eventioally. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chsurman, 
I  would  Uke  to  point  out  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Arizona  that  it  wsis  stated  in 
the  earlier  discussion  of  this  bill  that 
the  amount  of  money  asked  for  in  this 
bill  is  much  less  than  was  asked  for  when 
we  created  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  1921,  which  was  perhaps  $2.5  million 
at  that  time.  In  our  judgment  this  is  a 


much  smaller  request  than  that  was  at 
that  time,  and  the  staff  will  be  smaller. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Esch  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  tulditional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentieman  from  Arizona  that  we 
had  one  member  of  the  Committee  say 
this  siftemoon  that  the  cost  after  the 
first  2  years  will  probably  be  up  to  $7 
million  or  $8  million  annually.  Now  it 
develops  that  this  is  a  clearinghouse  for 
information.  Why  not  go  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  give  them  a  few  addi- 
tional employees,  if  it  is  a  clearinghouse 
for  information,  rather  than  create  a 
whole  new  body? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  if  it  is  to  go  up  to  $7 
million  or  $8  million  instead  of  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  next  2  years,  it  would  be  a 
small  cost  to  pay  considering  the  size  of 
the  budget  smd  the  decisions  that  this 
Congress  has  to  make. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Gteorgia.  Mr.  Chairmsui, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  should  like  to 
say,  in  response  to  the  observation  of  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  this  is 
far  more  than  a  library  function.  This  of- 
fice would  generate  information  which  is 
not  now  in  existence.  It  would  generate 
knowledge  where  that  knowledge  is 
needed,  in  addition  to  putting  facts  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  can  only  be  done  by 
a  task  force  which  is  designed  to  make 
sophisticated  evaluations. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take  this  time  in  order  to  further 
clarify  some  questions  I  have  about  this 
legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  really  at  a  loss 
to  know,  if  his  is  indeed  a  clearinghouse, 
why  the  clearinghouse  cannot  be  housed 
somewhere  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  assume  that  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee will  be  called  upon  for  funds 
for  this  office,  if  it  is  established.  There- 
fore, it  is  of  some  importance,  I  believe, 
to  get  the  legislative  history  correct  on 
this. 

Is  it  the  Idea  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  to  have  this  office 
be  a  repository  or  collector  of  informa- 
tion, fulfilling  largely  a  library  function, 
or  is  it  the  position  of  the  committee  that 
this  should  be  an  office  to  generate  re- 
quests for  information?  If  so,  for  what 
purpose? 

I  am  asking  a  lot  of  questions,  but  I 
have  a  lot  of  questions. 

Where  is  the  plug  in  to  the  Congress? 
This  calls  for  setting  up  an  independent 
office.  Apparently  the  Director  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
office.  ApparenUy  he  has  no  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  directly, 
or  indirectiy  through  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 
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I  am  a  little  bit  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly 
what  we  are  creating  here;  whether  it  is 
fish,  fowl,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  General  Accoimting  Of- 
fice, which  was  formed  in  1921,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  was  formed 
early  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry. 

The  point  of  this  ofiBce  is  not  only  to 
gather  information  but  also  to  generate 
and  evaluate  information.  It  would  make 
studies  in  a  way  not  comparable  to  the 
fimcticHi  of  a  librarian. 

Mr.  RHODES.  At  whose  request  would 
it  generate  information? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Give  me  an  example. 
Say.  for  instsmce,  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture wants  some  information.  What 
does  it  do  about  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  can  ini- 
tiate the  request  by  simply  asking  that 
a  certain  study  be  mawie.  If  he  does  not 
do  it,  then  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee can.  He  must  do  it  on  the  request  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee.  Or  the 
ranking  minority  member  can.  An  in- 
quiry or  a  study  could  also  be  initiated 
by  the  Director  of  the  OfQce  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  himself,  or  by  the  Board. 
Those  are  the  three  ways. 

We  worried  for  fear  there  might  be 
too  much  of  a  proliferation  of  requests. 
This  is  the  reason  why  these  restrictions 
were  made  about  the  way  action  may  be 
initiated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  similarity 
whatever  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  because  any  Member  of  Congress 
can  go  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  ask  for  assistance.  This  is  a  devious 
method  the  gentleman  outlines  here  for 
getting  information  from  this  proposed 
technology  assessment  outfit. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  graitle- 
man  will  yield  further,  I  cannot  agree 
that  there  is  no  similarity.  We  are  trying 
to  narrow  down  the  number  of  requests 
that  would  be  made.  The  nature  of  the 
requests  would  be  quite  similar.  Both  are 
arms  of  the  Congress.  They  are  there  to 
serve  the  Congress,  the  GAO  as  well  as 
the  OTA. 

Mr.  RHODES.  With  regret.  I  have  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Georgia  that 
I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  a  special  office  to  do  this  job. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  facilities 
available  in  the  executive  departments 
to  get  this  information,  and  it  can  be 
charmeled,  certainly,  to  any  committee 
of  the  Congress,  without  the  intrusion  of 
this  particular  office. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  we 
need  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Let  me  see  if 
I  can  help  the  gentleman.  I  will  say  that 
neither  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
nor  the  Library  of  Congress  normally  has 
a  function  of  evaluation — although  the 
GAO  does  this  in  regard  to  auditing 


fimctions.  As  I  view  this  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  it  will  perform  a 
fimction  somewhat  like  the  function  per- 
formed by  people  who  go  out  and  mark  a 
river  channel  by  putting  channel  markers 
along  a  water  course.  It  would  not  give 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  smy 
power,  but  simply  give  them  the  func- 
tions of  marking  it  to  see  where  the 
channel  was  in  a  water  coiu'se,  if  you 
want  to  look  at  that  as  a  parallel. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  I  am  sure,  will  recall  that  under 
Uie  Reorganization  Act  last  year,  we  set 
up  a  very  expensive  operation  which  is 
aimed  at  gathering  information  for  the 
Congress.  I  am  worried  about  the  pro- 
liferation and  the  possible  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  between  that  which  was  set 
up  after  great  study  and  this,  which  I 
am  sure  was  also  set  up  after  great  study. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  was. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  know  it  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  We  did  look 
at  the  Reorganization  Act  and  did  not 
feel  it  performed  this  function.  We  had 
studies  made  ourselves  as  to  whether 
this  sort  of  office  is  necessary.  The 
studies — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
had  two  studies  made — were  to  the  effect 
that  we  did  need  this  and  that  it  would 
fill  a  vacuum  which  now  exists. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Did  the  gentleman's 
study  go  to  the  point  of  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  could  be  done  by 
amending  the  Reorganization  Act  to  in- 
clude in  the  duties  of  the  new  agency 
being  set  up,  duties  similar  to  these? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  tried  to  amend  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  include  this  bill  in  it,  but 
a  point  of  order  was  sustained  against 
our  efforts  as  not  being  germane. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  best  possible 
procedure  would  be  to  go  back  and  put 
it  imder  the  agency  created  under  the 
Reorganization  Act? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  was  not  ger- 
mane then,  and  I  suppose  it  would  not 
be  now. 

Mr.  RHODES.  There  is  always  a  legis- 
lative way  to  accomplish  a  desired  result. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  newly  created  or  expanded  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  as  I  view  It, 
imder  the  Reorganization  Act,  in  no  way 
purports  to  do  the  type  of  assessments 
contemplated  here.  That  point  was  made 
when  we  attempted  to  amend  the  Reor- 
ganization bill.  It  was  ruled  not  ger- 
mane then  simply  because  the  functions 
proposed  in  the  bill  before  us  today  were 
considered  not  germane  to  those  pro- 
posed for  the  research  service  as  con- 
templated in  the  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
endorsement  to  H.R.  10243,  which  would 
establish  an  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment for  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.  Several  trends  in  our  so- 
ciety make  it  imperative  that  we  Improve 
our  means  of  forecasting  and  evaluating 
the  influence  of  new  technology  on  our 
lives  and  on  our  world. 

First,  our  society  is  growing  increas- 
ingly complex  both  technologically  and 
socially.  Evidence  of  involved  technology 
is  apparent  in  almost  everything  we  do 
or  utilize  in  our  everyday  lives.  Our  social 
institutions  are  now  extremely  Interre- 
lated and  interconnected  with  our  tech- 
nology base. 

Second,  man  is  achieving  increasing 
power  over  nature.  For  most  of  recorded 
history  man  has  waged  war  against  na- 
ture, but  nature,  while  challenged,  was 
rarely  beatable.  Today,  it  is  evident  that 
man  is  slowly  learning  to  control  nature. 
The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
provide  the  for  judicious  application  of 
our  newly  emer^ng  control  capability. 

Third,  and  possibly  most  important,  is 
the  shift  in  values  of  our  society  due  to 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 
Where  we  were  once  concerned  with  get- 
ting enough  food  and  shelter,  we  now 
seek  amenities,  such  as  more  beautiful 
and  pleasant  surroundings.  Smoke  belch- 
ing from  factory  smokestacks  and  noisy 
jet  aircraft  shrieking  overhead  were 
once  tolerated  because  they  symbolized 
jobs  and  prosperity.  Today,  they  mean 
air  pollution  and  unacceptable  noise  in- 
truding into  our  daily  lives.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  outraged  by  many  of 
technology's  less  esthetic  side  effects. 

The  foregoing  observations  indicate 
that  it  is  virtually  mandatory  that  we, 
as  the  representatives  of  society,  develop 
new  early  warning  techniques,  smd  bet- 
ter aids  to  planning  and  decisionmak- 
ing. The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment represents  a  means  by  which  the 
Congress  could  anticipate  and  evaluate 
the  Impacts  of  new  technology  on  all 
sectors  of  society  It  would  assist  us  in 
the  task  of  making  technology  our  serv- 
ant rather  than  our  master. 

Science  and  technology  have  very 
definite,  major  roles  to  play  in  our  Na- 
tion and  in  the  world.  However,  the  re- 
siUts  of  our  science  and  technology  must 
be  directed  toward  and  fitted  into  our 
economic  and  social  frameworks  if  they 
are  to  be  effective  and  publlcally  accept- 
able. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
will  permit  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
balanced  concern  for  all  aspects  and 
ramifications  of  proposed  technological 
legislation.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKKDMZNT   OFTEXED  BT   MX.   HENDEBSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hendckson  :  On 
page  11,  beginning  In  line  2,  strike  out:  "; 
except  that  the  Director  may.  In  accordance 
with  such  policies  as  the  Board  shall  pre- 
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scribe,  employ  such  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  and  fix  their  compensation 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office  under  this  Act". 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fronr  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  this 
amendment,  and  the  committee  has  no 
objection  to  it.  The  committee  accepts  it 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  strike 
out  language  in  section  6(b)  of  the  bill 
which  authorizes  the  Director  to  fix  the 
compensation  and  employ  technical  and 
professional  personnel  without  regard  to 
the  usual  controls  placed  by  law  on  the 
employment  of  Federal  employees  and 
the  fixing  of  their  compensation. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  necessary  personnel  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  the  com- 
petitive service,  the  classification  of  posi- 
tions, and  the  General  Schedule.  How- 
ever, section  6(b)  further  provides  that 
the  Director  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  certain  technical  and 
professional  personnel  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  title  5. 

The  effect  of  this  language  would  be 
to  authorize  the  employment  of  an  un- 
limited niunber  of  Individuals  without 
any  limitation  on  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation which  could  be  paid  to  such 
individuals.  The  existing  statutory  con- 
trols over  supergrade  positions  would  not 
be  applicable. 

Our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  consistently  has  opposed 
legislative  provisions  which  propose  to 
exempt  a  new  organization  from  the 
statutory  provisions  governing  the  com- 
petitive service,  the  classification  of  posi- 
tions, and  the  General  Schedule.  There 
is  considerable  flexibility  under  existing 
law  for  agencies  to  appoint  the  neces- 
sary personnel  and  pay  them  a  reason- 
able salary  should  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rules  be  necessary  and  justified  be- 
fore our  committee. 

The  committee  report  on  H.R.  10243 
contains  no  specific  Justification  for  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  technical 
and  professional  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
General  Schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  action  being  taken  in  several  of 
our  standing  committees  which  will  con- 
flict with  the  standards  and  controls 
prescribed  by  law  for  employment  In  the 
Federal  service. 

The  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Com- 
mittee has  the  primary  and  basic  juris- 
diction over  aU  matters  relating  to  the 
civil  service,  including  the  compensa- 
tion, classification,  and  retirement  of  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States.  The  restric- 
tions on  the  top  salary  that  may  be  paid 
Federal  employees  is  very  specific. 

In  the  case  of  employees  under  the 
General  Schedule,  the  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  law  is  now  $36,000. 

The  language  on  page  11  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  which  this  amendment  pro- 


poses to  strike,  would  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to  fix  compensation  of  technical 
and  professional  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  any  limitation. 

The  language  also  authorizes  the  em- 
plojmient  of  such  personnel  without  re- 
gard to  any  of  the  statutory  prohibitions 
or  requirements,  and  would  permit  the 
Director  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
in  this  respect  in  such  manner  "as  he  may 
deem  necessary." 

In  the  case  of  scientific  and  profes- 
sional people  who  are  employed  to  carry 
out  research  and  development,  the  lim- 
itation under  the  law  (5  U.S.C.  5361),  is 
that  the  head  of  the  agency  shall  fix  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  at  not  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  for  GS-16,  nor  more 
than  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18.  Such 
rates  today  are  $29,678  and  $36,000,  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Pc«t 
Office  and  Civil  Service  intends  to  ex- 
amine with  a  scrupulous  eye  all  legisla- 
tion that  comes  to  the  floor  providing 
exemptions  to  the  usual  statutory  con- 
trols relating  to  Federal  employees.  Un- 
less the  justification  for  any  such  exemp- 
tion is  adequate,  we  intend  to  exert  every 
effort  to  have  such  exemptions  elimi- 
nated from  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  we  have 
been  furnished  no  justification  for  the 
exemption.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  for  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  accepting  it  on  behalf 
of  the  committee. 

To  me,  this  language  epitomizes  what 
is  being  attempted  in  this  bill.  It  Is  hard 
to  conceive  that  a  committee  would  put 
language  of  this  kind  into  this  legisla- 
tion providing  that  they  can  hire  as 
many  professional  and  technical  em- 
ployees as  they  want  and  pay  them  what- 
ever they  want  to  pay.  This,  to  me,  pret- 
ty well  describes  the  kind  of  a  boondoggle 
this  is. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  should  also  point 
out  that  our  committee  did  not  attempt 
to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  pay  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, since  it  had  been  determined 
by  the  committee  handling  the  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  the  Director  will  receive  a 
basic  salary  rate  provided  for  level  n 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5313  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  which 
Is  $42,500  per  anniun  and  which  I  am 
sure  all  the  Members  of  Congress  recog- 
nize is  the  equivalent  to  the  salary  of 
the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDICENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  lAi.  Brooks  :  Page  4, 
strike  out  lines  18  through  25,  and  Insert  the 
f oUowlng : 

"(d)  Activities  undertaken  by  the  Office 
may  be  Initiated  by — 

"(1)  the  chairman  of  any  standing,  special, 
select,  or  joint  committee  of  the  Congress, 
acting  for  hlmsrtf  or  at  the  request  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  members;  or 

"(2)  the  Board." 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  15  through  24;  page 
6,  strike  out  lines  l  through  26;  page  7.  strike 
out  lines  1  through  24;  page  8.  strike  out 
lines  1  through  8;  and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  ten 
members  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
three  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from 
the  minority  party;  and 

"(2)  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  two  from  the  minority 
party. 

"(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Board  and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and  stead 
of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. The  chairmanship  and  the  vice  chair- 
manship shall  alternate  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  each 
Congress.  The  chairman  during  each  even- 
nimibered  Congress  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Board  from  among  their  number.  The  vice 
chairman  diulng  each  Congress  shall  be 
chosen  In  the  same  manner  from  that  House 
of  Congress  other  than  the  House  of  Congress 
of  which  the  chairman  is  a  Member." 

Page  11,  strike  out  lines  10  through  25; 
page  12,  strike  out  lines  1  through  24;  and 
page  13,  strike  out  lines  1  through  15. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  his 
amendment  has  any  effect  on  the  previ- 
ous amendment  just  agreed  to? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look 
at  this  bill,  and  it  says,  "to  establish  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,"  and 
I  agree  with  that  point,  but  when  it  says, 
"for  the  Congress,"  I  just  cannot  see 
why  any  executive  should  have  us  cre- 
ate an  agency  for  him  when  he  already 
has  all  of  the  authority  that  he  needs. 
Kennedy  had  it,  Johnson  had  it,  and 
President  Nixon  has  all  the  authority  he 
needs  to  assess  and  evaluate,  set  up 
commissions,  and  to  do  this  imtil  the 
world  looks  absolutely  level.  I  am  say- 
ing that  we  do  not  need  to  do  it  again. 
That  is  all  we  are  doing;  we  are  giving 
another  agency  to  the  Executive  under 
the  guise  of  good  intentions  by  my  dls- 
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tinguished  and  able  friends,  but,  never- 
theless, we  are  giving  another  agency  like 
that  to  the  President,  and  he  does  not 
need  it;  the  Executive  already  has  it. 
The  difBculty  is  this:  Senator  Jordan 
said  on  the  4th  day  of  February: 

An  Office  of  Technology  ABsessment  would 
reduce  the  dependency  ol  the  Congresa  on 
the  executive  bureaucracy  and  other  groupa, 
many  of  whom  have  special,  vested  Interest 
either  for  or  against  certain  legislation.  We 
need  objective,  unbiased  Information  on  the 
many  complex  issues  facing  us.  We  des- 
perately require  sound  alternatives  and  op- 
tions, carefully  arrived  at,  which  we  can  con- 
sider when  legislation  U  before  us.  In 
this  regard,  we  cannot,  as  legislators,  be 
f\iUy  expected  to  deal  speclflcaUy,  and  in 
detail,  with  the  many  complexities  posed 
toy  rapid  technical  and  scientific  progress, 
unless  we  first  have  all  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation upon  which  sound  judgments  must 
be  made. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

This  bill  does  not  call  for  the  creation  of 
another  bureaucracy,  but  for  establishment 
of  a  desperately  needed  system  for  provid- 
ing timely  information  and  sound  alterna- 
tives concerning  pending  legislation  for  the 
Congress.  I  emphasize  the  term  "alterna- 
tives." 

Now,  this  bill— and  I  say  this  sadly, 
because  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  John 
Davis,  and  I  like  this  committee — does 
not  do  this.  I  think  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  can  per- 
form this  fimction  and  I  will  vote  for 
the  money,  and  I  want  you  to  know  it, 
but  I  want  it  run  by  somebody  that 
works  for  the  Congress.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  it  to  somebody  else. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  executive 
branch  to  run  and  control  this  ofBce. 
Any  Executive  can  do  it,  you  can  go  b«u;k 
down  the  Une  from  Roosevelt,  from 
Truman  and  on,  to  Elsenhower — any  of 
them  could  control  this  agency  with  this 
legislation. 

The  President  appoints  four.  The 
House  of  RepresCTitatives  appoints  two — 
one  Republican  and  one  Democrat.  Then 
the  Senate  does  the  same  thing;  they 
get  two  so  you  have  four.  Then  you  have 
the  Comptroller  General  who  the  Presi- 
dent appoints,  then  you  have  a  director 
of  congressional  research.  That  Is  an- 
other two.  So  you  have  six  out  of  the 
total  appointed  by  the  President  or  se- 
lected by  a  Presidential  appointee.  Then 
you  have  the  director,  who  is  going  to 
run  the  whole  thing — with  the  absolute 
authority  to  issue  subpenas  on  his  own 
right.  So  the  President  then  in  effect 
picks  out  this  Director  and  that  gives 
him  7  to  4. 

Now,  you  do  not  have  to  be  very  good 
to  run  an  a«ency  of  that  kind  when  you 
have  got  7  to  4. 

My  amendment  is  simple.  It  recom- 
mends that  we  have  five  board  mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  House,  three 
from  the  majority  side  and  two  from 
the  minority  side,  appointed  by  the 
Speaker:  and  five  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  three 
from  the  majority  and  two  from  the  mi- 
nority. You  can  then  elect  the  director, 
and  that  agency  will  then  be  responsive  to 
the  UJ3.  Congress,  not  to  the  Executive. 

We  are  trying  to  create  an  agency  to 
give  CcHigress  technical  information,  so  if 


we  must  create  one  let  us  create  one  that 
we  control.  And  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
need  for  additional  information.  But  I 
say  that  this  amendment  should  be 
passed.  If  no  one  else  is  able  to  perform 
this  service  and  if  we  must  create  an- 
other agency,  then  let  us  do  it.  But  let  it 
be  ours. 

The  executive  branch  really  does  not 
need  another  agency  of  this  kind.  They 
have  enough  money  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  agencies  for  such 
research.  Really,  a  very  great  deal  of  this 
expertise  is  available  to  them. 

Now  my  amendment  wUl  provide  for 
appointment  of  a  Congressional  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Board  of  10  members. 

The  amendment  will  do  two  other 
things.  It  will  take  away  from  the  direc- 
tor of  the  office  the  power  to  initiate  as- 
sessments and  nui  the  whole  business 
the  way  he  pleases.  This  director  now  has 
subpena  power  and  the  right  to  call  peo- 
ple and  set  hearings  and  taitiate  hearings 
and  report  findings. 

Instead  my  amendment  provides  that 
the  initiation  of  work  will  be  by  the  con- 
gressional committees  and  the  OTA 
Board. 

My  theory  is  simply  that  experts  are 
to  be  employed  by  a  committee  and  uti- 
lized by  a  committee  to  give  their  advice 
and  to  listen  to  it  and  appreciate  it  and 
make  the  decision  yourself.  It  is  just  like 
a  computer.  Computers  do  not  make  you 
any  smarter.  They  Just  give  you  the  in- 
formation upon  which  you  base  a  valid 
decision.  I  say  that  we  would  be  wise  if 
we  are  going  to  spend  enough  money  to 
have  50  or  60  or  70  experts  that  we,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  are  going 
to  name  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BROOKS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  was  granted  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  clarification  of  his  amend- 
ment, it  is  my  imderstanding  that  your 
amendment  changes  on  page  4  the  iden- 
tity of  persons  who  may  Initiate  an  in- 
quiry so  that  the  chairman  of  any  stand- 
ing special,  select  or  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  acting  for  himself  or  at  the 
request  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
may  do  so. 

Then  I  vmderstood  you  to  say,  "Or  by 
a  majority  member  of  the  committee." 
That  would  obviously,  if  my  understand- 
ing is  correct,  mean  that  any  majority 
member  of  the  committee  could  initiate 
activities,  but  that  any  minority  member 
could  not. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  no.  The  language  Is 
that— 

The  chairman  of  any  standing,  special, 
select  or  joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
acting  for  himself  or  at  the  request  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  members. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  did  not  understand 
that. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  the  langxiage. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Th&t  is  the  language  in 
the  bill  now,  but  my  understanding  is 


that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
changes  that  so  that  it  would  read:  "or 
a  majority  member  of  the  committee" 
which,  if  I  am  correct,  would  certainly 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  that  the 
amendment  reads  just  as  I  read  it  to  you 
and  that  is  the  amendment  that  has 
been  submitted. 

Or  the  board  itself,  of  course,  could 
initiate  activities. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  he  proposes  it  makes  a 
lot  of  sense.  I  still  doubt  I  would  vote 
for  the  bUl,  but  I  wotild  come  closer  to 
voting  for  it  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Arizona. 

So,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  in  the  Con- 
gress, let  us  make  it  for  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  it 
for  the  Executive — if  they  need  it,  they 
wUl  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  agree  with  your  inten- 
tion on  your  amendment  and  I  will  sup- 
port yoiu*  amendment.  From  what  you 
say,  could  we  not  accomplish  about  the 
same  thing  this  bill  endeavors  here  to  do 
if  we  provide  by  legislation  that  the  Con- 
gress or  any  branch  thereof  or  any 
chairman  could  obtain  any  information 
from  emy  agency  that  was  not  classified 
so  that  no  agency  would  restrict  or  re- 
frain from  furnishing  whatever  informa- 
tion is  necessary.  You  would  be  using  the 
collective  information  agencies  of  the 
executive  department.  Would  not  this  ac- 
complish the  same  thing  without  having 
a  double  expense? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  know  if  I  follow 
the  gentleman's  point  too  well. 

Mr.  WHITE.  At  the  present  time  if  any 
agency  declines  to  furnish  a  full  dis- 
closure of  information  that  is  gathered  in 
this  technological  area. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  are  not  changing 
the  power  of  this  organization  to  acquire 
information.  I  am  just  changing  the 
makeup  of  the  Board,  not  the  exercise 
of  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BROOKS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
White)  was  granted  permission  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Do  you  feel  the  present 
powers  of  the  Congress  in  gathering  in- 
formation from  agencies  then  has  some 
deficiency  or  is  inadequate  and  that 
something  further  is  needed  by  the  Cchi- 
gress  to  gather  information  for  legisla- 
tive purposes? 

Mr.  BR<X>KS.  Basically,  there  is  a 
continuing  need  for  more  pertinent  and 
usable  information.  Even  so,  I  think  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  has 
done  a  great  Job.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  other  legislative  com- 
mittees have  also. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  MOSHER.  May  I  comment  on  the 
question  of  the  goitleman  from  Texas. 
The  prime  purpose  of  the  propoeed  leg- 
islation is  to  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of 
relying  on  the  executive  agencies.  You 
are  suggesting  that  we  can  get  adequate 
information  from  the  executive  agencies 
and.  of  course,  I  agree  they  are  respon- 
sible. But  we  think  that  the  Congress 
should  not  have  to  rely  for  its  own  in- 
formation on  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  I  would  say  this  Is 
exactly  what  Senator  Jordan  stated  when 
he  said  "That  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  could  reduce  the  dependency 
of  the  Congress  on  the  executive  bureauc- 
racy and  other  groups,  many  of  whom 
have  special,  vested  interests  either  for 
or  against  certain  legislation."  This  is  the 
thrust  of  the  legislation,  to  give  inde- 
pendent expertise  to  Ccmgress,  not  to 
give  it  to  the  executive  branch,  and  not 
to  necessarily  be  "hat  in  hand"  asking 
them  for  their  evaluation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  merely  like  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee did  consider  the  course  of  action 
suggested  by  my  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  .  We  considered  this  alternative 
at  length,  and  we  concluded  that  it  would 
be  an  inadequate  tmswer  and  that  the 
Board  needed  a  mixed  and  more  bal- 
anced representation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  could  afford  the  time  that  ought  to 
be  given  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  You 
will  notice  that  among  other  things  the 
Board  would  be  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report,  which  I  think  will  have 
a  big  Impact  on  many  Government  agen- 
cies. 

llie  purpose  of  the  committee  bill  is 
to  set  up  as  good  a  board  as  we  know 
how  to  set  up.  We  decided  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Board  and 
two  Members  of  the  other  body  on  the 
Board.  We  thought  that  the  head  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  ought  to  be  on  the 
Board,  and  we  also  thought  that  the 
Comptroller  General  ought  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. 

We  then  determined  that  there  shall 
be  four  very  highly  qualified  public  mem- 
bers. We  talked  about  that  matter  at 
great  length,  and  the  only  person  that 
we  could  think  of  who  would  be  appro- 
priate to  name  those  four  public  mem- 
bers was  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  did  not  ask  to  be 
named.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Executive 
has  had  a  completely  "hands  off"  atti- 
tude toward  this  whole  bill,  this  whole 
piece  of  legislation,  apparently  viewing 
it  as  a  matter  for  action  by  Congress, 
since  it  is  an  arm  of  Congress. 

I  share  Mr.  Brooks'  fear  of  execu- 
tive encroachment  upon  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  (jovemment,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  this  Instance 
we  are  not  dealing  with  an  agency  that 
has  any  power  at  all.  This  Office  of  Tech- 


nology Assessment  is  not  even  empowered 
to  make  recommendations.  That  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  its  power.  The  only 
thing  it  Is  empowered  to  do  is  to  develop 
information,  to  evaluate  the  Information 
that  it  develops.  That  is  the  intent 
of  that.  If  we  were  placing  some  of  our 
power  in  somebody  else's  hands,  that 
would  be  a  horse  of  another  color.  But 
we  are  not  doing  it,  and  I  think  in  this 
instance  my  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  has  found  he  is  on  a  witch  hunt. 
He  has  found  a  danger  that  just  does  not 
exist.  We  think  we  have  set  up  a  Board 
that  will  be  a  good  Board.  We  think  the 
four  public  members  will  coimt  it  a  very 
high  honor  to  serve  on  the  Board. 

We  have  set  it  up  so  the  Director  of 
the  Board  will  be  a  well-paid  man.  He 
will  enjoy  a  status  as  high  as  that  of 
the  head  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. If  the  Board  is  really  a  well  oper- 
ating Board,  if  it  establishes  for  itself  a 
high  reputation,  it  will  be  a  great  force 
and  Congress  will  look  to  it  with  confi- 
dence. 

As  has  been  said  so  often  here  this 
afternoon  on  the  fioor,  I  think  it  will 
save  our  taxpayers  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  if  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  fulfills  the  fimction  we  hope 
to  give  it  today.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia)   there  were— ayes  29,  noes  19. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  10243)  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Techn<dogy  Assess- 
ment for  the  Congress  sis  an  aid  in  the 
identification  and  consideration  of  exist- 
ing and  probable  impacts  of  technoiog- 
icaJ  application;  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 791.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  COTnmlttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  sepcu^te  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

ITie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

TTxe  SPEAKER.  TTie  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPE:akER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  SpecUter,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 


ITresent  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members  and  the  Cleri:  will  call  tha 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  256,  nays  118.  not  voting  57. 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  34] 
TEAS— 266 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspm 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Beglcb 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Celler 
ChappeU 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cvilver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
DlngeU 
Donobue 
Dom 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulski 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Bllberg. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
PasceU 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Gallagher 
Oaydos 
Oettys 


Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hagan 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Uaas. 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Eauczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McConnack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Madden 

Main  lard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls.  Ark. 

MUlB.  Md. 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MltcbeU 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 


Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nlz 

Obey 

CHara 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Pei^lns 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reea 

Reld 

Blegle 

Boblaon,  N.T. 

Bodmo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowaki 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Satterfield 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberimg 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
SuUivan 
Symington 
T^Icott 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
WtJdle 
Whalen 
Wbitehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
TatTon 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


cxvni- 
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Abbitt 

Abemetby 

Andrews 

Archer 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bow 

Brmy 

Buchan&n 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

BurllBon,  Mo. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Byron 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Corner 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Crane 

Curlln 

de  la  Garza 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 


NAYS— 118 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Haley 
Hall 
Harsba 
Heinz 

Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
HuU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
King 
Kyi 
Lujan 
McClure 
McCoUlster 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mayne 
Michel 
Mizell 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pickle 
Plrnie 
Powell 
F^iclnskl 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Rarlck 
Reuss 


Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roncallo 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Scbneebell 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vlgorlto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 57 


Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bell 

Biaggl 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cabell 

Chlsholm 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Corman 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellums 

Dickinson 


Dlggs 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Gallfianakls 

Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Grlffln 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hlllls 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 


Macdonald 

Mass. 
Melcher 
Mlnshall 
OKonskl 
Pelly 
Poage 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Quie 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Btubblefleld 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Wiggins 
Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   suinounced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwyer 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Qule. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Clay. 

B4r.  Hawkins  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  GrlfBn  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Collins  of  nilnola. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  J.  WUllam  Stanton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HAGAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3122) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  sections  5(n) 
and  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  until  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Boggs 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  (H.R.  10243). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  PILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  748 
U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
FUND  FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  S.  748,  to  authorize 
payment  and  appropriation  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  installments  of  the  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  when  would  it  be  proposed 
to  call  up  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Whenever  the  House  is 
wilUng.  Tomorrow  would  be  an  accept- 
able day  if  it  is  all  right  with  the  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  file  it  tonighu  and  call  it  up  tomorrow' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  tonight  and  available  tomorrow 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  require  unani- 
mous consent  to  consider  it  tomorrow 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  the  matter  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  It  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes;  it  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  staff  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes;  I  have  been  so  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  gentleman's  answer.  Is 
the  gentleman  saying  this  would  be 
called  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  had  hoped  to  call  it 
up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUamen- 
tary  inquiry.  It  would  require  imanimous 
consent  to  call  it  up  tomorrow;  would  it 
not? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  haste  in  call- 
ing up  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  To  make  it  available  to 
Members  for  consideration,  filing  it  to- 
night and  having  it  printed  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  one  of  the  three 
bills  to  beef  up  the  overseas  giveaway 
through  so-called  lending  institutions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  This  is  the 
one  dealing  with  South  America  and  is 
very  Important  to  our  country 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  in- 
tention to  call  up  all  three  of  those 
bills? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  To  call  up  either  one  of 
them  or  all  of  them  that  can  be  called 
up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  the  conferees 
reached  agreement  on  all  three  bills? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  aU  three  bUIs.  It  is 
a  unanimous  agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  would  be  the  gen- 
tleman's purpose  to  call  them  up  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir,  because  the  re- 
cess commences  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  genUeman's 
pardon. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  recess.  I  assume, 
commences  Wednesday,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  not  in  that  kind 
of  bind  again,  are  we,  to  have  to  scuttle 
the  ship  in  order  to  have  a  recess?  Are 
we  in  that  kind  of  bind?  We  concluded 
several  weeks  of  recesses  just  a  short 
time  ago. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  reply  was  by  reason 
of  the  gentleman's  question  about 
whether  we  wanted  to  take  It  up.  I  am 
just  calling  to  the  gentleman's  attention 
that  if  we  do  not  take  it  up  tomorrow,  it 
will  be  after  the  recess  before  we  can 
take  it  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
foreigners  be  satisfied  with  that,  or  would 
they  raise  some  kind  of  sand  over  it' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  not  legislating 
for  the  foreigners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  not  legislation  to 
benefit  the  foreigners,  any  one  of  the 
three  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  nature  of 
foreign  handouts,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  the  object 
of  it.  The  object  of  it  is  to  help  our  coun- 
try and  to  help  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  It  is  the  gentleman's 
purpose  to  call  these  up  tomorrow,  I  be- 
lieve most  Members  would  like  to  get  a 
reasonable  start  on  the  recess.  If  it  is  the 
gentleman's  purpose  to  call  them  up  to- 
morrow, I  will  object. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  coiu-se,  the  Speaker 
ruled  awhile  ago,  I  believe,  it  would  take 
imanimous  consent,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  make  pretty  certain 
of  it  by  objecting  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  two 
other  requests,  but  in  view  of  the  objec- 
tion by  the  gentleman  I  will  not  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  those. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3122,  EXTENDING  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3122)  to 
extend  sections  5(n)  and  7(a)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972,  with  House  amendments  thereto, 
insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, DoRN,  Harsha,  and  Grover. 


REPORT  ON  NEGOTIATIONS  CON- 
CERNING RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  ALASKA  HIGHWAY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  wliich  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

The  message  and  accompanying  papers 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  hereby  submit  to  the  Congress  a  Re- 
port of  the  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  concerning  the  re- 
construction of  the  Alaska  Highway  be- 
tween Dawson  Creek,  Canada,  and  the 
Alaska  border.  Pursuant  to  Section  119 
of  Public  Law  91-605,  these  negotiations 
were  held  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1971  between  representatives  of  our  De- 
partments of  State  and  Transportation 
and  ofiQcIals  of  the  respective  Canadian 
Ministries. 

Bsised  upon  these  discussions,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Transportation  and  State 
have  concluded,  and  I  have  agreed,  that 
a  U.S.  offer  to  Canada  to  undertake  this 
project  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  would  not 
be  justified  at  this  time.  Our  negotiations 
closed  with  an  understanding  that  this 
would  be  the  United  States  position.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  also  indicated 
that  it  does  not  wish  to  undertake  such 
a  project  with  Its  own  resources. 

Underlying  these  conclusions  are  the 
facts  that  alternative  transportation 
routes  are  now  being  developed,  espe- 
cially in  British  Columbia,  and  that  an- 
ticipated traffic  volume  on  the  Alaska 
Highway  should  not  be  sufficiently  heavy 
to  warrant  reconstruction  and  paving. 
The  enclosed  Report,  submitted  in  re- 


sponse to  Section  119(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-605), 
spells  out  these  findings  In  greater  de- 
tail. 

As  a  result  of  these  conclusions,  no 
further  action  seems  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  8. 1972. 


THE  WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  in  the  day  I  announced 
that  the  west  coast  dock  strike  had  been 
settled.  I  have  further  details  at  the 
moment,  but  not  entirely  complete  ones. 

I  can  say  that  Mr.  Harry  Bridges,  the 
ILWU  president,  said  that  the  settle- 
ment is  satisfactory  to  him.  He  will  rec- 
ommend its  ratification,  and  on  Saturday 
there  will  be  a  caucus,  as  is  required  in 
these  circiunstances.  by  his  union  for 
ratification. 

The  Pacific  Maritime  Association  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Edmund  Flynn.  said  that  the 
shippers  are  satisfied  with  the  settle- 
ment, "or,"  to  quote  him,  "we  wouldn't 
have  agreed  to  it." 

There  are  several  minor  unresolved 
issues.  The  agreement  to  settle  includes 
handing  those  issues  to  Mr.  Sam  Kagel, 
who  has  been  a  negotiator  in  the  mari- 
time Industry  and  is  highly  respected 
by  both  parties,  and  he  himself  will 
have  the  authority  to  settle  the  im- 
resolved  issues. 

Quoting  Mr.  Kagel: 

I  am  authorized  to  announce  that  the 
ILWtr  and  the  PMA  Negotiating  (Committees 
have  reached  agreement  on  all  economic  is- 
sues. Certain  specified  non-economic  issues 
will  be  mediated  and  If  necessary  arbitrated 
by  myself,  Sam  Kagel. 

Now,  in  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  action  by  this  House,  in 
the  light  of  the  settlement,  and  not- 
withstanding the  action  taken  by  the 
other  bcxiy — action  by  this  House  to- 
morrow would  Impede  further  the  in- 
evitable settlement  of  this  strike  by  next 
week.  In  other  words,  I  express  complete 
and  total  confidence  that  every  major 
issue  is  out  of  the  way  and  that  the 
minor  issues  will  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, binding  arbitration,  by  Mr.  Kagel. 

1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  able  to  inform  the 
House  when  it  is  that  the  men  will  go 
back  to  work?  As  of  the  present  moment 
is  there  any  certainty  of  their  going  bswjk 
to  work? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  First 
there  will  be  a  caucus  as  required  under 
the  ILWU  constitution,  on  Saturday. 
That  caucus  has  the  power  to  order  the 
longshoremen  back  to  work  pending 
ratification. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Then,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Do  I  Interpret  your 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  sajdng  that 
as  of  the  moment  the  men  do  not  go 


back  to  work;  in  the  event  the  ratifica- 
tion vote  should  be  In  the  negative,  there 
would  be  no  understanding  they  would 
go  back  to  work.  Even  if  they  do  in  the 
caucus  CHI  Saturday  approve  it,  there 
would  be  no  going  back  to  work  until 
there  is  a  further  ratification  and  in  that 
series  of  events  the  earliest  that  they 
would  go  back  to  work  sans  legislation 
would  be  the  end  of  next  week.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  ho  later  than  the  end  of  next 
week,  although  I  do  not  agree  completely 
with  your  interpretation  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  might  sisk  the  gentleman  a 
question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  House 
should  i>ass  the  bill  that  was  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  then 
there  was  an  agreement  between  the 
Senate  version  and  the  House  version 
and  that  became  law,  what  harm  is  there 
in  having  that  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  while  this  other  process  goes  on? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman,  I  respectfully  say 
that  action  by  the  House  on  the  bill  re- 
IX)rted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which 
took  the  matter  away  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  would  con- 
stitute, in  my  judgment,  a  very  serious 
impediment  to  final  agreement  and  to  the 
men  getting  back  to  work,  which  is  the 
desire  of  all  of  us  from  the  President  on 
down. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question :  He  says 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
would  exacerbate  the  difficulties,  and  it 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man says  an  agreement  has  been 
reached. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  He  tells  us  of 
this  process  that  is  necessary  for  ratifica- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  it  will  be  a  week  or 
10  days  before 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (continuing). 
The  men  get  back  to  work.  Just  a  minute. 
Let  me  ask  this  question.  What  harm  is 
there  in  passing  a  bill  and  having  it  in  a 
standby  status  on  the  statute  books  to  be 
effective  if  all  of  these  steps  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  described  do  not  take  place? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
reiterate  that  it  would,  in  my  judgment, 
cause  such  distress  as  possibly  to  revive 
the  dispute,  because  of  the  determination 
of  the  union  not  to  accept  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  think  if  we  can  get  a  clear 
and  decisive  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  if  we  were,  for  instance,  to 
take  the  Senate  bill  and  pass  it,  that  he 
would  wait  at  least  10  days  before  sign- 
ing It  in  order  to  give  the  parties  this 
opportunity  to  complete  their  (jollective 
b£krgaining  process  without  interference 
by  us,  that  would  help. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
yield  further  In  Just  a  moment. 

That  would  give  us  the  assurance,  al- 
thoiigh  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  the 
best  course  of  action,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly give  us  and  the  President  the  as- 
surance that  if  within  a  period  of,  say, 
10  days,  if  here  is  not  ratification  and 
the  men  are  not  back  to  work,  he  could 
then  sign  the  biU,  but  the  House  should 
certainly  have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  in  effect  what 
the  gentleman  has  Just  said  is  what  I 
was  siaggesting  we  do.  In  other  words,  we 
act  and  the  legislation,  in  effect,  would 
be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  step-by- 
step  process,  but  at  the  same  time  if  there 
is  no  affirmative  action  on  the  schedule 
he  has  indicated,  then  the  act  would 
become  effective.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  best  insurance  for  the  resolution 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan  I  understood  everything 
except  that  I  ask  the  President  to  give 
the  parties  at  least  10  days,  following 
the  adoption,  if  we  do,  of  any  legisla- 
tion before  signing  it  so  we  can  avoid 
that  compulsory  arbitration  process. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  will  support 
the  legislation  in  any  case.  It  would 
simply  be  reassuring. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In- 
deed. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  we 
are  in  agreement  in  virtually  every  in- 
stance except  on  this;  that  is,  at  this 
time  I  am  in  no  position  to  make  that  as- 
surance, but  for  our  own  protection  I 
believe  we  ought  to  take  the  step  that  he 
and  I  discussed  in  this  latest  colloquy  in 
order  that  we  have  this  insurance  in  case 
things  do  not  go  the  way  we  want  them 
to  with  the  settlement. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  May 
I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  the 
president  of  the  union  and  the  four 
Cabinet  members  who  testified  and  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  President's 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dellenback)  and  I  have  worked  very 
hard.  Now,  the  ILWU  caucus  can  on 
Saturday  order  the  members  back  to 
work  and  if  they  tentatively  accept  it  on 
Saturday  they  probably  will  order  them 
back  to  work. 

The  gentleman  is  in  a  much  better 
position  than  I,  certainly,  to  communi- 
cate this  good  news  to  the  President, 
who  no  doubt  knows  it,  but  also  to  bring 
back  to  us  an  assurance  that  in  the  event 
we  do  act — and,  frankly,  I  hope  we  do 
not — but  in  the  event  we  do  sw;t  that  he 
will  wait  the  10  days  in  order  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  work 
without  having  to  do  so  because  of  the 
signing  of  the  compulsory  arbitration 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  will  communi- 
cate with  the  White  House  and  see 
whether  this  is  feasible  or  not.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  think  under  the  current 
circumstances,  as  I  know  the  facts  at  the 
moment,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wiser 
for  us  to  plsui  on  acting  tomorrow,  and 
I  will  get  to  the  gentleman  and  other 


Members  of  the  House  whatever  answer 
is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  I  would  hope  you 
would  do  it  at  the  earliest  possible  hour 
tomorrow.  Nevertheless,  I  oppoee  the 
legislation. 

May  I  point  this  out — ^the  bill  reported 
as  I  understand  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  that  of  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATsxmAOA). 
It  differs  considerably  from  the  Senate- 
passed  version  and,  obviously,  that  would 
require  a  conference,  following  which  it 
would  require  action  by  both  bodies  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction  of 
the  Record? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  bill  which  was 
reported  out  was  the  Dellenback  bill,  but 
the  Matsimaga  bill  was  made  in  order  to 
be  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  did 
not  understand  that. 

Thank  you  for  explaining  the  situation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  might  say 
that  the  committee  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  gentleman's  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  whole  conmilttee  was  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
aware  of  that  unhappy  fact. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  supported  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  that,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  is  it  not  true  the  reason  that 
the  officers  of  the  union  and  the  man- 
agement cannot  sign  today  is  because  the 
Congress'  order  in  the  Landrum-GrifBn 
bill  is  that  they  must  have  a  ratification 
meeting,  and  with  due  notification,  and 
that  that  is  the  reason  they  cannot  do  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve so,  but  I  would  have  to  check  the 
act. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  3^eld,  is  there  not  some  fallout 
benefit  to  be  had  by  l^islation  on  the 
books  for  those  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  tired  at  having 
to  provide  remedies  for  these  crises  in 
transportation  that  affect  the  national 
defense  and  health  and  safety? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve the  response  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  is  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  Congress  must 
take  some  action  so  that  we  do  not  face 
these  crises  each  and  every  day.  but  I 
might  state  that  the  President's  so-called 
Crippling  Strikes  Prevention  Act  had  it 
been  on  the  books,  would  not  have  ap- 
plied in  this  case  because  of  the  third- 
party  dispute;  namely,  the  Teamsters. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  the  colloquy  as  it  is,  and 
the  tenuous  arrangement  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  contrived  here  to  be  devel- 
oped according  to  the  will  of  the  House. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  know,  since  we  do 
not  have  advance  copies  of  this  informa- 
tion, whether  or  not  it  would  be  per- 


manent legislation  that  would  preclude 
in  the  future  any  such  disabling  or  crip- 
pling, or  whatever  adjective  you  want  to 
use,  strike  against  the  national  safety, 
health  and,  indeed,  the  defense  of  this 
Nation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  to  that,  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  is  that 
the  Dellenback  bill  and,  indeed,  the  Mat- 
sunaga  bill,  if  it  is  substituted,  are  both 
ad  hoc,  temporary  solutions  going  no 
more  than  24  months,  and  apply  only  to 
the  west  coast  strike.  They  would  not 
relate  at  all  to  the  possibility  of  &n  east 
coast  or  Gulf  coast  strike.  And  the  situa- 
tion there  is  that  the  parties  in  dispute 
on  the  east  and  Gulf  cosists  are  now  op- 
erating imder  a  Taft-Hartley  80-day  in- 
junction with  an  agreement  to  go  30  days 
beyond  that.  So,  then  if  they  cannot 
agree  we  would  be  faced  with  the  same  ad 
hoc  solution  again. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then  I  submit  that  Con- 
gress had  best  get  on  with  the  job, 
whether  it  be  the  ILWU  or  the  ILA,  the 
Teamsters,  or  whatever,  that  is  holding 
this  Nation  up. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
best  way  to  do  it  is  to  let  them  settle  it 
themselves,  to  give  them  the  opportunity, 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  they  will,  then  we  should  act. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  the  gentleman  will  jrleld  further,  I 
think  it  is  Important  to  know,  did  the 
rule  provide  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
deliberations  on  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported out  and  the  substitute,  that  the 
Senate  bill  could  be  substituted  in  place 
of  what  we  approve? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  There  was  some 
discussion,  and  although — the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has  just 
stepped  from  the  Chamber 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  know  there 
was  to  be  some  discussion,  and  I  hoped 
for  action. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  rule  provides 
that  after  hearing  the  Democratic  bill, 
or  the  Matsunaga  bill,  as  passed,  the 
rule  provides  this  could  be  in  order  to 
take  from  the  table  the  Senate-passed 
bill  for  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
of  the  Conmilttee  on  Rules  could  reply 
to  the  question  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  a  little  apprehen- 
sive that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  f rwn 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  I  are  con- 
fused. The  resolution  provides  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  making  in  order  the  so-called 
Dellenback  bill  and  the  Matsimaga  bill 
as  a  substitute,  after  that  is  adopted,  it 
will  be  in  order  to  go  into  the  House  and 
consider  the  Senate  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the 
amendment  that  was  adc^Tted  to  the 
resolution  796  which  we  reported  as  a 
closed  rule,  but  making  in  order  as  a 
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substitute  without  Intervening  points  of 
order  the  Matsunaga  resolution. 

Then  it  c<mcludes  after  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1025,  which 
would  be  the  same  number  whether  the 
substitute  were  adopted  or  not,  then  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  Senate  joint  resolution, 
whatever  the  number  is— I  believe  it  is 
197  or  maybe  187,  and  consider  the  same 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
makes  the  situation  perfectly  clear.  TTiat 
leaves  us  only  with  the  hope  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  will  com- 
municate with  the  President  this  evening 
and  let  us  know  what  the  President  is 
thinldng  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  If  I  may  conclude, 
in  response  to  the  minority  leader's 
question  a  minute  ago  and  make  a  fur- 
ther comment  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  remarks  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  alluded  to,  we  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  present 
status  of  negotiations  having  been  aided 
or  not  aided  by  what  this  Congress  has 
done  in  the  last  we^. 

It  is  my  own  belief  and  strraig  feeling 
that  the  reason  things  are  the  way  they 
are  now— and  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  an  agreement — is  that  the 
Congress  has  moved  forward  as  it  has 
within  the  last  week. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  were  we  at  this  time  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  to  back  away  from 
further  action,  we  would  be  indeed  doing 
an  injury  to  any  settlement  rather  than 
moving  forward  with  a  settlement. 

May  I  point  out  further  to  my  dlstin- 
Biilshed  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  that  if  we  were  to  act  on  this 
legislation  tomorrow  and  if  we  end  up 
acting  in  a  form  that  means  the  Senate 
1^  '^®  House  have  acted  on  identical 
legislation  so  that  no  conference  would 
be  in  order.  It  is  still  in  order  for  the 
parties  involved  to  ratify  this  agreement 
on  Saturday  and  not  being  moved  to 
compulsory  arbitration  but  moved  on  a 
voluntary  setUement  which  is  indeed 
What  they  had  tentatively  agreed  upon 
at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

I  would  urge  rather  than  to  postpone 
While  we  should  make  inquiries  that  Mr 
raoMPsoN  has  asked  of  Mr.  Ford,  and 
that  each  will  see  what  we  can  deter- 
mine about  these  things— the  situation 
on  the  west  coast  in  my  opinion  is  far 
too  critical  to  let  this  rest  on  an  ambig- 
uous vote  which  we  do  not  know  the  re- 
sult of  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

If  we  leave  here  tomorrow  without  act- 
uig  on  this  to  go  off  on  a  congressional 
recess  knowing  what  the  situation  is  on 
the  west  coast  in  this  country  and  know- 
m  what  the  danger  is  in  Hawaii.  I  think 

J^puld  be  making  a  grievous  mistake, 
of^i  ^OMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  First 
fm^;^^®*  *"!.  ^y  "»**  the  gentleman 
W)m  Oregon  has  been  most  helpful  and 
nwst  cooperative  in  this  whole  matter  I 
have  not  agreed  wiUi  him  on  a  lot  of  the 
deteils,  but  he  has  been  most  coopera- 

I  think  It  can  be  said  that  both  he  and 
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I  as  reasonable  members  of  the  conmilt- 
tee have  made  nothing  short  of  a  pro- 
digious and  expeditious  effort  to  settle 
this  matter. 

I  happen  not  to  agree  that  actitm  to- 
morrow will  be  helpful.  But,  as  it  ap- 
pears inevitable,  we  will  have  action, 
since  it  is  highly  privileged.  If  we  do 
indeed  end  up  with  a  bill  identical  to  that 
of  the  Senate  and,  therefore  do  not  have 
to  go  to  conference.  I  simply  would  re- 
quest the  President  to  give  these  parties 
the  10  days  from  the  time  that  he  gets 
the  bill  and  has  to  sign  it  or  it  becomes 
the  law.  This  can  still  be  an  example  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process  work- 
ing out  without  compulsory  arbitration, 
and  we  can  avoid  damaging  our  national 
policy  relating  to  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  As  the  minority 
leader  indicated  earlier,  we  will  attempt 
to  obtain  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  liave 
it  available  tomorrow. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW- 
DEBT  CEILING  INCREASE 


(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  leg- 
islation and  what  may  come  up  in  the 
way  of  rules,  bills,  and  legislation  from 
the  other  body. 

In  the  notice  we  received  from  the 
leadership  for  tomorrow,  we  have  sched- 
uled legislation  concerning  an  Increase 
in  the  debt  celling  with.  I  believe,  4  hours 
of  debate. 

It  was  mentioned  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  a  while  ago  that  Members  would 
object  to  some  unanimous-consoit  re- 
quests so  the  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  can  get  a  headstart  in  getting 
back  home  for  their  traditional  dinners 
and  fundraising  affairs.  I  merely  would 
like  to  request  of  the  leadership  whether 
or  not  we  do  intend  at  some  time  tomor- 
row afternoon  to  take  up  the  bill  from 
the  CTommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
lating to  the  debt  ceiling,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  will  have  4  hours  of  debate,  if 
the  bill  relating  to  the  dock  strike  takes 
several  hours,  as  it  seems  it  will. 

Mr.  OT^EHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man fnxn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGGs)  does  not  happen  to  be  present,  i 
will  speak  for  the  leadership.  As  you 
know,  two  pieces  of  legislation  were  re- 
ported out  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
so-called  dock  strike  bill  and  the  blU  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  has  on  the  calendar  with  regard 
to  the  debt  limit.  Both  of  these  items  are 
In  the  hands  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
do  not  know  to  whom  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  has  as- 
signed them. 

On  the  dock  strike  matter,  there  will 
be  the  question  of  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  being  recognized  by  the 
Speaker  and  saying,  "I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  report  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee a  privileged  motion,"  and  turn  It 


over  to  the  desk.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  Mr.  Colmer  that  he  intends  to 
bring  the  dock  strike  matter  up  first.  I 
think  that  will  take  1  hour,  and  it  would 
be  imder  a  closed  rule. 

Then  I  presume  immediately  follow- 
ing that  we  would  go  into  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  does 
not  expect  that  he  would  consume  the 
whole  4  hours.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
expedite  both  matters.  Of  course,  there 
could  always  be  a  motion  to  table,  a  mo- 
tion to  adjourn,  or  the  defeat  of  the  dock 
strike  bill.  I  should  think  we  would  be 
out  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
I  would  assume  that  with  1 -minute 
speeches,  quorum  calls  and  votes,  maybe 
one  or  two,  even  before  we  get  to  the 
debt  ceiling,  we  might  very  well  feel  we 
should  count  on  being  here  until  6  or  7 
o'clock. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  would  say  that  you 
might  be  here  that  late.  We  cannot  an- 
ticipate, but  we  can  make  great  desires 
known  among  those  who  normally  call 
for  quorum  calls,  that  they  would  nor- 
mally pass  such  requests  on  a  day  like 
that. 


CANCEL  THE  LINCOLN  DAY  RE- 
CESS IP  NECESSARY  TO  ADE- 
QUATELY DEBATE  DOCK  STRIKE 
LEGISLA-nON 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  of  the  anxiety  about  dis- 
posing of  the  dock  strike  legislation  to- 
morrow is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  take  a  Lincoln  Day  recess 
But  there  is  really  nothing  absolutely 
firm  or  Irrevocable  about  that  recess  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  on  something  as  impor- 
tant as  this,  where  both  sides  in  the  dock 
strike  apparently  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment and  would  be  willing  to  ratify  that 
agreement  today  except  for  the  Lan- 
drum-Grlffin  bill,  we  ought  to  remain 
and  finish  our  work  In  an  orderiy  man- 
ner. May  I  remind  the  House  that  the 
Landrum-Griffin  bill  was  passed  in  the 
same  kind  of  haste  in  this  House  There 
was  no  discussion,  no  debate,  no  legisla- 
tive history— it  was  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute bill  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  passed 
by  the  Congress,  and  we  have  since  then 
seen  the  many  weaknesses  in  that  bill.  It 
is  unconsciMiable  to  pass  this  important 
legislation  in  haste  just  because  we  have 
a  Lincoln  week  recess.  It  seems  to  be  that 
indeed  there  is  a  prospect  of  these  two 
sides  bringing  the  strike  to  an  end  and 
agreeing  by  Saturday.  If  it  means  that  we 
have  to  work  over  the  weekend  or  even 
come  back  on  Monday.  I  would  rather 
cancel  the  Lincoln  Day  recess  and  stay 
here  and  do  our  work,  as  we  should  do 
rather  than  rush  this  legislation  through 
even  though  no  one  has  seen  this  pro- 
posal or  has  had  an  opportunity  ade- 
quately to  debate. 


FARM  PRICES  ARE  SOARING 

(Mr.  <X)NTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)       

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  both 
amazed  and  appalled  by  the  comments 
made  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Butz  at  the  Fargo,  N.  Dak..  Farm  Forum 
last  night.  Before  a  somewhat  less  than 
objective  audience,  the  Secretary  gloat- 
ed over  the  fact  that  farm  prices  are 
soaring. 

The  Secretary  bragged: 

In  Eome  Instances,  such  as  beef  cattle, 
prices  are  at  twenty-year  highs. 

Adding  insult  to  injury  Mr.  Butz  con- 
tinued: 

And  they  shoxild  be. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Butz,  in  his  euphoria 
over  these  spiraling  prices,  has  forgotten 
the  housewife  at  the  meat  counter  in  the 
supermarket.  Apparently,  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  lost  interest  in  the 
lower-  and  middle-class  American  who  is 
trying  desperately  to  stretch  his  pay- 
check to  feed  his  family. 

These  skyrocketing  prices  should  be  a 
cause  for  grief,  not  glee.  A  week  ago,  the 
Agriculture  Department  reported  that 
prices  farmers  received  for  raw  products 
rose  3  percent  during  January.  This  fig- 
ure includes  a  record  high  for  beef  cat- 
tle, which  shattered  a  mark  set  in  1951. 

This  information,  when  coupled  with 
the  exemption  of  raw  farm  products 
from  phase  2  controls  means  that 
added  costs  of  farm  products  will  be 
passed  on  to  consumers. 

And  American  consumers  cannot  afford 
tliese  added  costs.  Our  senior  citizens 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  dearly  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Workers  with  large 
families,  who  have  been  faced  with  wage 
limitations  during  phase  2,  cannot  af- 
ford ever  higher  grocery  bills. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seems  to 
be  fully  aware  of  this.  In  last  night's 
speech,  he  warned  the  farmers  that 

Some  of  the  newspapers  back  east  have 
already  started  commenting  on  higher  food 
prices. 

Secretary  Butz  implied  that  he  intends 
to  fight  any  attempts  to  put  brakes  on 
these  runaway  farm  prices. 

Frankly,  I  find  this  hard  to  believe.  It 
is  astoimding  for  me  to  hear  this  talk 
from  a  member  of  an  administration 
which  has  pledged  itself  to  stop  inflation, 
not  to  foster  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  remarks 
were  irresponsible,  and  definitely  out  of 
line  with  the  tone  of  the  President's  state 
or  the  Union  address. 

President  Nixon  urged  us  to  rise  above 
partisan  politics  and  work  in  the  national 
interest.  I  believe,  as  do  my  constituents, 
and  consumers  across  the  Nation,  that 
these  rising  farm  prices  are  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
helping  to  keep  farm  prices  in  line,  not 
standing  on  the  sidelines  applauding 
their  increase. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


HOME  PORTS  IN  GREECE:  U.S. 
POLITICAL  MYOPIA 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  suldress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  in  the  past  the  United 
States  has  made  military  decisions  with 
damaging  long-range  political  conse- 
quences without  having  given  adequate 
regard  to  the    political  factors  involved. 

The  latest  such  example  is  the  U.S. 
Navy  decision,  with  White  House  back- 
ing, to  seek  "home  port"  facilities  in 
Greece  to  accommodate  American  sailors 
from  the  6th  Fleet  and  perhaps  6,000  de- 
pendents. 

Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  appears  oblivious  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  politics  of  the  situation  in  his 
gimg-ho  campaign  to  boost  retention 
rates  a  10th  of  a  point  here,  a  10th  of  a 
point  there.  But  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  prophet  to  perceive  that  years  from 
now,  when  Admiral  Zimiwalt  is  in  com- 
fortable retirement,  the  United  States 
could  be  reaping  the  bitter  consequences 
of  this  decision. 

Even  if  Greece  were  a  democracy,  this 
kind  of  decision  should  give  us  pause. 
But  to  make  such  an  arrangement  now 
with  a  dictatorship  will  be  taken  by  the 
Greek  people  as  further  evidence  of 
American  support,  even  sponsorship,  of 
an  oppressive  regime.  "Just  give  us  these 
privileges  and  facilities,"  we  seem  to  be 
saying  to  the  dictatorship,  "and  you  can 
do  what  you  please  v/ith  the  Greek  peo- 
ple." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  new  ar- 
rangement is  not  for  additional  naval 
bases.  All  bases,  by  the  way,  had  been 
negotiated  with  democratically  elected 
Greek  Governments. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  6th 
Fleet  will  not  withdraw  from  the  Medi- 
terranean if  the  home  port  facilities  in 
Greece  are  not  obtained,  although  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  likes  to  drop  that  threat- 
ening implication. 

What  this  decision  means  is  that  sev- 
eral thousand  American  sailors,  and  the 
dependents  of  some  of  them,  will  be  im- 
loaded  on  the  Athens  area  as  semi-per- 
manent residents — the  Navy  does  not 
plan  to  build  special  housing,  according 
to  Zumwalt.  Prices  will  go  up  as  Ameri- 
cans, with  their  greater  financial  re- 
sources, compete  with  Greeks  on  the  open 
market  for  housing  and  services.  De- 
pendent and  private  schools  will  be 
swamped.  Americans  will  be  more  visible, 
and  since  they  are  linked  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  oppressive  Greek  regime, 
will  sooner  or  later  incur  hostility.  Fur- 
thermore, the  regrettable  moral  slack- 
ness of  bars  and  bordellos  which  follow 
the  fleet  wUl  intrude  itself  a  little  more 
on  Greek  life. 

Retention  of  personnel  is  a  problem, 
but  is  some  small  gain  in  retention  rates 
worth  the  political  price? 

What  is  the  State  Department  view? 
Why  have  not  its  views  been  heard?  Is 
there  a  coimteropinion  within  the  U.S. 
policy  structure?  If  so,  should  not  the 
Congress  know  about  it?  Did  some  not 
warn  that  the  anti-U.S.  feelings  aroused 
by  too  visible  a  presence  in  Turkey  could 
be  repeated  In  Greece? 

What  is  the  political  judgment  of  our 
intelligence  services?  Do  the  analysts 
see  things  the  same  way  as  the  operators, 
some  of  whom  were  intimately  associated 
with  Papadopoulos  before  the  1967  coup? 

Can  the  administration  ignore  Con- 


gress in  making  agreements  for  foreign 
facilities?  Should  it  ignore  Congress?  Is 
Congress  to  abdicate  even  further  in  the 
foreign  policy  field?  Is  there  to  be  no  ac- 
coimtability  except  once  every  4  years 
during  a  presidential  election? 

Somewhere  along  the  line  the  political 
and  moral  arguments  must  be  asserted. 
Someday  we  will  learn  that  military  deci- 
sions which  shrug  off  political  and  moral 
considerations  are  built  on  quicksand. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  ask  the  hard 
questions. 

WE  MUST  SAVE  OUR  BRANCH  LINE 
RAILROADS 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  week,  some  90  farmers,  bankers, 
businessmen,  and  legislators  from  Min- 
nesota, mostly  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  were  in  Washington  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  save  Minnesota's 
branch  line  railroads  which  are  vital  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  countryside. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
have  been  protesting  the  deteriorating 
service  to  the  railroads  themselves  and 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  has  allowed  this  widespread  aban- 
donment of  railroad  service.  I  was  pleased 
and  grateful  to  meet  with  and  have  this 
added  support  of  this  grassroots  move- 
ment to  save  our  branch  line  railroads. 

We  cannot  hope  to  rebuild  "coimtry- 
side  America"  without  an  adequate  rail 
transportation  system.  Under  new  reg- 
ulations, the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  allowing  railroads  to  abandon 
lines  on  short  notice  and  with  no  plans 
for  adequate  freight  service  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  will  place  an  economic  bur- 
den on  our  rural  communities  and  small 
businesses  at  a  time  when  our  national 
policy  is  to  reverse  the  decline  of  rural 
areas  by  helping  present  businesses  to 
grow  and  new  businesses  to  locate  in  our 
rural  communities.  Good  efficient  rail 
service  is  especially  needed  by  our  farm- 
ers to  secure  their  fertilizer,  petroleum 
products,  feeds,  lumber,  and  other  bulk 
supplies,  and  to  move  their  farm  prod- 
ucts to  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  legislation 
calling  for  a  5-year  moratorium  on  rail- 
road line  abandonment  and  another  bill 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  needs 
of  rural  America  for  adequate  railroad 
services.  We  need  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  problem  but  we  cannot  allow  the 
present  rate  of  abandonment  to  con- 
tinue while  finding  a  solution. 

While  the  delegation  from  Minne- 
sota was  here  in  Washington,  I  re- 
ceived several  letters  expressing  their 
individual  concern;  a  petition  from  the 
mayor  of  Echo,  Minn.,  with  206  signa- 
tures from  this  town  of  356  population; 
and  a  petition  signed  by  members  of  the 
delegation  in  Washington.  I  include 
these  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Deab  Mk.  Zwach:  We  may  not  be  a  large 
viser  of  the  Railroad  facilities  here  at  the 
present  time,  mostly  because  of  the  poor 
service  that  we  have.  In  the  spring  of  the 
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year  when  we  would  most  use  the  railroad, 
they  have  an  embargo  on  so  there  is  no  serv- 
ice. If  the  aervice  was  improved  we  could 
use  them  more.  However,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  rail  service  from  the  stand- 
point that  with  all  the  agricultural  tonnage 
going  in  and  out  of  a  line  like  we  have  here, 
I'm  sure  that  the  railroad  is  not  going  In  the 
red  here.  No  matter  what  ever  rail  service  a 
town  has  it  seems  like  when  the  railroad  goes 
it  niakes  a  town  die  that  much  faster.  I'm 
sure  we  are  all  in  agreement  that  we  want 
to  keep  rural  America  strong  and  prosper- 
ing. We  are  sure  you  wUl  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  help  us  and  It  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

Jerome  Marthaler, 
Manager,  Great  Plains  Supply  Co. 
Wabasso,  Minn. 


Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  railway  service, 
this  is  a  record  of  what  has  been  done  the 
last  three  years — 

June  1,  1969  to  February  26,  1970 — 179  cars, 
44  trucks; 

March  1,  1970  to  February  28.  1971—209 
cars,  21  trucks; 

March  1.  1971  to  December  29.  1971—128 
cars.  86  trucks. 

70  of  the  86  trucks  shipped  in  1971  were 
because  of  no  rail  service.  We  have  210,000 
bushels  of  grain  on  storage  here  now  which 
will  go  by  rail,  plus  all  the  farm  stored  grain 
which  will  be  moved  during  the  year. 
Bernie  Ooblirsch. 
Manager,  Wahasso  Farmers  Elevator  Co. 

Wabasso,  Minn. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  1970.  we  had  fifty 
rail  cars  come  in  with  3070  tons  of  fertUizer 
plus  another  650  tons  that  had  to  be  trucked 
in  due  to  embargo  on  tracks. 

In  1971.  we  had  fifty-six  rail  cars  come  in 
with  3664  tons  plus  another  810  tons  trucked 
in  during  embargo. 

It  costs  us  about  $7  a  ton  more  to  have 
it  trucked  in  than  by  rail,  and  if  we  should 
k)se  our  raU  service,  I  don't  know  how  we 
could  compete  with  plants  that  do  have 
that  service.  I  also  believe  that  trucks  could 
not  keep  us  going  during  the  rush  secuK>n. 
Clarence  Dreson, 
Manager.  Kerr-McGee  Chemical  Corp. 

Wabasso,  Minn. 


Dear  Sir:  It  is  very  important  that  you 
help  us  to  keep  our  rail  service  operating 
here  at  Wabasso  and  all  the  other  small 
communities. 

Here  at  Wabasso  the  track  and  road  bed 
is  so  bad  that  it  takes  the  train  about  six 
hours  to  travel  a  distance  of  35  to  40  miles 
one  way.  So  you  can  see  why  it  costs  them 
more  money  to  operate. 

If  we  had  better  service  here  we  would 
ship  more  grain  by  raU,  but  this  way  we 
have  to  go  by  truck  and  it  takes  two  and 
one-half  trucks  to  haul  as  much  as  one  box 
car,  and  we  do  not  need  any  more  trucks 
on  our  highways. 

Harlan  Kretsch, 
Manager,  Wabasso  Grain  and  Feed. 

Wabasso.  Minn. 


Dear  Congressman  Zwach:  I  am  writing 
In  regard  to  the  railroad  prospects  for  niral 
Minnesota.  I  was  invited  to  join  the  group 
from  this  area  who  are  coming  to  Washington 
next  week  regarding  the  proposed  abandon- 
ment of  several  lines  In  our  area.  Due  to 
prior  commitments,  I  was  unable  to  Join 
them.  However,  I,  too.  wovild  like  to  voice  my 
concern  along  with  theirs. 

As  you  know_  our  highwajrs  in  the  out- 
state  area  are  not  buUt  to  handle  the  trucks 
which  will  be  necessary  to  handle  the  farm 
products  If  the  raUroads  are  permitted  to 
abandon  the  lines  as  they  propose.  I  am  also 
positive  that  the  rail  lines  serving  this  area 
would  be  profit  making,  if  the  road  bed  were 
In  condition  so  that  the  trains  coxUd  travel  at 


a  speed  over  the  present  five  miles  per  hour. 
At  present — It  is  a  two  day  run  from  Marshall 
to  Wabasso,  Vesta  emd  return.  How  can  they 
make  money  at  that  rate? 

Edward  Robasse, 
President,  Wabasso  State  Bank. 
Wabasso.  Minn. 


Dear  Mr.  Zwach:  During  the  years  of  1970 
and  1971.  we  made  a  comparison  of  trucks 
and  railroctd  cars  shipped.  Oolng  through  the 
records,  we  found  that  we  had  shipped  a  total 
of  280  raUroad  cars  of  grain  and  725  truck- 
loads  of  grain.  The  cars  represented  a  bushel 
figure  of  over  560,000  bushels  and  the  trucks 
represent  a  figure  of  580.000  bushels.  If  we 
could  have  gotten  railroad  cars  when  we 
needed  them  we  could  have  filled  over  300 
more  than  we  did.  Instead  we  had  to  resort 
to  trucks.  300  carloads  of  grain  would  have 
brought  over  $50,000  of  Income  to  the  railroad 
company.  Almost  all  of  our  liquid  fertilizer 
is  hauled  by  trucks  because  the  railroad  can- 
not be  depended  on.  This  would  bring  the 
raUroad  even  more  Income.  If  they  vi^nted 
more  income. 

The  Elevator  here  in  Revere  and  in  Walnut 
Orove  is  not  the  only  business  that  would 
give  the  railroad  more  buslnes  if  they  wanted 
and  could  take  care  of  more.  We  have  a  lum- 
ber yard  and  a  Co-op  Oil  Company  here  in 
town  that  would  like  to  depend  on  the  rail- 
road for  service. 

The  section  crew  that  Is  supposed  to  take 
care  of  the  railroad  yards  Is  not  seen  too  of- 
ten. The  crew  consists  of  three  men  that  are 
supposed  to  take  care  of  75  miles  of  track. 
The  railroad  company  Is  In  the  chemical  bus- 
iness and  cannot  afford  to  ^ray  the  weeds  in 
the  railroad  yard.  We  have  grayed  the  rail- 
road yards  ourselves  and  have  had  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  chemical  because  the  railroad 
company  cannot  afford  to  provide  the  chemi- 
cal. This  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense. 

We  are  businessmen  and  farmer  directors 
of  these  businesses  do  not  feel  that  the  CNW 
Railroad  Company  has  Just  causs  to  close 
the  rallrofui. 

REVERE-WALNtTT    OROVE    FARMERS    ELEVATOR. 


Petition 

Whereas  U.S.  railroads  have  not  maintained 
their  branch  lines  and  giving  poorer  and 
poorer  service  de«^ite  many  rate  Increases 
granted  them  in  recent  years; 

And  whereas  the  railroads  are  now  em- 
barked on  a  major  campaign  to  abandon 
most  or  all  branch  lines  as  fast  as  possible: 

And  whereas  thousands  of  rural  towns  and 
cities  and  scores  of  thoussoids  of  businesses 
have  heavy  investments  in  properties  on 
branch  lines; 

And  whereas  loss  of  raU  service  will  place 
a  further  burden,  leading  to  economic  chaos, 
on  these  businesses  and  communities  at  a 
time  when  our  national  policy  is  to  reverse 
the  decUne  of  rural  areas  by  helping  present 
businesses  grow  tuid  new  businesses  to  locate 
there; 

And  whereas  good  efficient  raU  service  Is  es- 
pecially needed  by  our  farmers  to  secure  their 
fertilizer,  petroleum  products,  feeds,  lumber 
and  other  bulk  supplies,  and  to  move  their 
farm  products  to  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets; 

And  whereas  the  uncertain  future  of 
branch  lines  service  makes  any  sizeable  busi- 
ness investment  on  these  lines  a  great  risk; 

And  whereas  loss  of  branch  lines  will  place 
heavier  burdens  on  our  highway  system  to 
hatil  these  bulk  commodities,  adding  vast 
n\iinbers  of  heavy  trucks  to  the  present  con- 
gestion, at  great  additional  expense  for  hlgh- 
wa3rs; 

And  whereas  the  ICC  has  of  January  29, 
1972  Issued  new  regulations  to  allow  raU- 
roads to  abandon  lines  on  short  notice  and 
with  no  plan  for  adequate  freight  service  in 
the  future; 

Now,  therefore  we  the  undersigned  niral 
businessmen,  farm  cooperative  officers,  and 


public  officials  do  most  respectfully  petition 
Congress  to: 

1.  Order  an  immediate  embargo  on  amy  fur- 
ther abandonment  of  rail  lines  until  Con- 
gress has  had  a  chance  to  establish  what  in 
its  wisdom  should  be  our  national  poUcy  re- 
garding rail  service  for  rural  America;   and 

2.  Order  a  full  Congressional  investigation 
of  the  railroad  needs  of  rural  America,  with 
an  appraisal  of  the  several  alternatives  to 
elimination  of  branch  lines,  including  main- 
tenance by  the  public  of  the  needed  rail 
trackage,  as  we  have  long  done  publicly  for 
highways,  waterways,  and  airports. 

LIST     OF    SIGNATITRES 

Russell  O.  Schwandt,  President  Minnesota 
Agri-growth  Council. 

Michael  H.  Roberts,  Director,  Minnesota 
Department  of  Public  Service. 

Jon  Wefald,  Commissioner.  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Agricultxire. 

Richard  M.  Nolan,  State  Representative. 
Little  Falls,  Minnesota. 

Merle  E.  Miesen,  Manager,  Farmers  Coop 
Elevator  Company.  Fairfax,  Minnesota. 

Mel  Tauer.  Dairy  farmer.  Morgan.  Min- 
nesota. 

Raymond  P.  ThiUl.  State  Bank  of  Lucan. 
Lucan.  Minnesota. 

Lewis  Anderson,  Councilman.  Morgan, 
Minnesota. 

A.  H.  Engebretson,  President.  N.W.  State 
Bank.  Slayton,  Minnesota. 

Joe  C.  Olvens,  General  Manager,  Dawson 
Mills,  Dawson,  Minnesota. 

M.  P.  Kuhn,  Executive  Vice  President,  State 
Bank  of  Morgan.  Morgan,  Minnesota. 

James  Matblason,  Board  Member.  Revere- 
Walnut  Grove  Elevator,  Walnut  Grove.  Minn. 

Michael  C.  MUler,  Controller,  Dawson  Mills, 
Dawson,  Minnesota. 

Philip  R.  Nelson,  Director.  Farmers  Coop 
Elevator,  Tracy,  Minnesota. 

Sander  Ludeman,  Secretary,  Farmers  Coop 
Elevator.  Tracy,  Minnesota. 

Julian  Eggen,  General  Manager.  Farmers 
Coop  Elevator,  Tracy,  Minnesota. 

WUlard  Bunting.  Farmers  Grain  Elevator. 
Delhi,  Minnesota. 

Neal  Madsen,  President,  Morgan  Farmers 
Elevator.  Morgan.  Minnesota. 

E.  T.  Cashman,  Exec.  Secretary,  Northwest 
Agri-Dealers  Assocltalon,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Orrln  O.  Flxsen,  Director.  Lamberton- 
Wabasso  Elevator.  Wabasso.  Minnesota. 

WUlard  Russe,  Manager.  LaSalle  Farmers 
Grain  Company.  LaSalle,  Minnesota. 

Richard  E.  Els,  Director,  Farmers  Grain 
Company,  Seaforth,  Minntsxita. 

Edward  Schmidt,  President,  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor Association.  Milroy.  Minnesota. 

Lloyd  Panitzke,  Director,  Farmers  EHevator 
Company.  Redwood  Falls,  Minnesota. 

M.  G.  Erlckson,  Manager,  Farmers  Elevator 
Company,  Redwood  Falls,  Minnesota. 

Warren  C.  Hardy,  Mayor,  Echo,  Minnesota. 

Donald  Hagberg,  President.  Parmer  Co- 
operative of  LAfayette,  Lafayette.  Minnesota. 

Robert  Webster.  Director,  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive of  Lafayette,  Lafayette,  Minnesota. 

Bernard  Hagett.  Manager.  Scenic  City  Coop 
Oil,  Redwood  Palls,  Minnesota. 

J.  E.  Tollefsen.  President,  Pleldcrest  Ferti- 
lizer, Madison.  Minnesota. 

Pat  Daly.  Owner.  P.D.  Products,  Ortonvllle, 
Minnesota. 

Edwart  Putte.  Walnut  Grove,  Minnesota. 

Walter  C.  Bakker,  Manager.  Vesta  Farmers 
Elevator.  Vesta,  Minnesota. 

Gerald  L.  Michaelson,  Appleton  Farm 
Chemical,  Dawson,  Minnesota. 

Paul  Maas.  President,  Revere-Walnut  Grove 
Elevator,  Walnut  Grove,  Minnesota. 

Melvln  Eichten,  President,  Vesta  Farmers 
Elevator,  Vesta,  Minnesota. 

F.  Robert  Stan.  President.  Redwood  County 
Farmers  Union.  Redwood  Palls.  Minnesota. 

Perry  Roiger,  Farmers  Elevator  Company, 
Springfield,  Minnesota. 

Ed  Krueger,  Secretary,  Fanners  Elevator. 
Springfield.  Minnesota. 
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Ruasell  E.  CbrlateDsen,  Vice  President, 
Morgan  Farmers  Elevator,  Morgan,  Minnesota. 

Donald  E.  Malii ,  Benson  Qulnn  Oraln  Ck>in- 
xnlaalon  Coix^>any,  Mlonei^olla,  Mlnneaota. 

Jerry  Altermatt,  Manager,  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor, Lamberton,  Mlnneeota. 

Oerald  Domeler,  Manager,  Oraln  and  Sup- 
ply Coop,  Fairfax,  Mlnne«yta. 

Qlen  Kronback,  Director,  Farmers  Elevator, 
Lamberton. 

Melvln  Bergman,  Veeta  Farmers  Elevator, 
Mllroy,  Mlnneeota. 

Richard  Dummer,  Farmers  EHevator,  SaJi- 
born,  Mlnneeota. 

Kennetb  Jensen,  Manager,  Sanborn  Farm 
Chemicals,  Sanborn,  Mlnneeota. 

Harold  Laraon,  Chairman,  Wanda  Elevator, 
6prlDgfield,  Mlnneeota. 

Bert  Being,  Vice  Chairman,  Wanda  Coop 
Elevator,  Sanborn,  Mlnneeota. 

Sidney  Olson,  Manager,  Fanners  Coop  Oil 
Company,  Echo,  Minnesota. 

Marlow  Erlckson,  Manager,  Cooperative  Oil 
Company,  Revere,  Minnesota. 

Omar  Batalden,  Director,  Lam^berton-Wa- 
basBO  Farmers  Elevator  Company,  Lam- 
berton, Minn. 

John  Malmstrom.  Morgan,  Mlnneeota. 

Robert  Handschln,  Research  Director, 
Farmers  Union  Oraln  Terminal  Aesociation, 
8t.  Paul,  Mlnneeota. 

R.  A.  Potter.  President,  Morgan  Oraln  and 
Feed  Company,  Morgan,  Mlnneeota. 

Ernest  E.  Schafer.  Board  Member,  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Redwood  Falls,  BuffaJo  Lake, 
Minnesota. 

M.  W.  Jensen,  Manager,  Lucan  Oraln  and 
Fuel  Company,  Lucan,  Minnesota. 

Ray  Haack,  Manager,  Westbrook  Farmers 
Znevator,  Westbrook,  Minnesota. 

Dennis  J.  Mayers,  Assistant  Sales  Manager, 
Champion  HOme  Builders,  Slayton,  Mlnne- 
aota. 

Vaughn  O.  Sinclair,  General  Manager, 
Watonwan  P'arm  Service  Company,  St.  James, 
Ml"" 

Elgin  Schmidt,  President,  Farmers  Coop 
Xlevator,  Tracy.  Minnesota. 

Gary  Donner,  Director,  Farmers  Coop  Oil 
Company,  Echo  Minnesota. 

Myron  Wlelborg,  Manager,  Morgan  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company,  Morgan,  Minnesota. 

George  Daley,  Secretary,  Northern  Region, 
AMPI,  I>wlston,  Minnesota. 

David  Alexander,  President,  Redwood 
County  Farm   Bureau,   Belvlew,   Mlnneeota. 

Floyd  E.  Warner,  Manager,  Farmers  Oraln 
Company,  Seaforth,  Minnesota. 

Warren  Petersen,  Secretary,  Milroy  Farm- 
ers Elevator,  Mllroy,  Minnesota. 

Bob  Kenney,  Manager,  Redwood  Fann 
Chemicals,  Redwood  P'alls,  Minnesota. 

Leo  Schumacher,  Lamberton,  Minnesota. 

C.  W.  Brown,  Manager,  Farmers  Warehouse 
Association,  Ekiho,  Minnesota. 

Michael  J.  Stolte,  Manager,  Farmers  Coop 
of  Lafayette,  Lafayette,  Minnesota. 

Duane  Lokken,  Manager,  Revere-Walnut 
Orove  Farmers  Elevator,  Revere,  Minnesota. 

Donald  Fester,  Director,  Revere  Coop  Oil 
Company,  Revere.  Minnesota. 

Russell  C.  Thompson,  Distribution  Man- 
ager, Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

Myron  K.  Johnson,  Manager,  Farmers  El- 
evator Company,  Elmore,  Minnesota. 

Jerome  Green,  Vice  President,  Scenlo  City 
Coop,  Morgan,  Minnesota. 

Loren  Moore,  Manager,  Farmers  Coop  El- 
evator, Company,  Jeffers,  Minnesota. 

Lowell  T.  Schultz,  Manager,  Farmers  Grain 
Company,  Storden,  Minnesota. 

John  A.  Llttfln,  owner,  Littfln  Liimber 
Company,  Winsted,  Minnesota. 

Howard  Warner,  Director,  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor, Revere.  Minnesota. 


FAILURE  OP  EMERGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  WisccHisin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
has  failed,  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  to 
create  public  service  jobs  in  areas  suffer- 
ing high  rates  of  unemplojmient.  Funds 
have  been  distributed  principally  to  areas 
with  fewer  emplojrment  problems,  deny- 
ing the  stated  purpose  of  the  act  to  stim- 
ulate locsQly  depressed  areas  by  creating 
public  service  jobs  there. 

A  new  formula  is  needed  to  distribute 
next  year's  $114  billion  allotment  imder 
the  act.  The  present  formula  needs  com- 
plete reworking.  A  better  distribution  in 
Wisconsin  could  have  been  achieved  by 
dividing  the  available  funds  among  com- 
munltiffi  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  their 
total  workforce  than  by  using  the  for- 
mula to  allow  for  unemployment. 

Wisconsin's  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas  contain  52.6  percent  of  the 
workforce.  Unemployment  in  these  areas 
is  4.5  percent  compared  to  5.8  percent  in 
the  rest  of  the  State.  Because  of  the 
higher  nonmetropolitan  rate,  SMSA's 
contain  only  46.2  percent  of  the  total 
unemployed;  these  same  areas  received 
61.8  percent  of  the  first  year  fimdlng  in 
Wisc<msin. 

If  this  pattern  carries  through  in  other 
States,  as  I  suspect  it  probably  does,  it  is 
clear  proof  that  an  entirely  new  formula 
for  distributing  next  year's  funds  is 
needed. 

I  have  written  to  Representative  Carl 
Perkins,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  calling  these  facts 
to  his  attention.  I  include  his  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

FBBaxTART  a,   1972. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  just  completed 
a  study  of  the  distribution  of  fvmds  under 
the  E^mergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  results  are 
deeply  disturbing,  and,  if  duplicated  in  other 
areas,  certainly  constitute  the  basis  for  a 
thorough  reappraisal  and  revision  of  the  for- 
mtila  under  which  the  funds  were  appor- 
tioned. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  was  in- 
tended to  direct  federal  assistance  to  areas 
of  high  unemployment  by  subsidizing  pub- 
lic service  jobs  in  those  areas.  It  has  not 
worked  that  way  in  Wisconsin. 

Briefly  summarizing:  52.6%  of  Wisconsin's 
workforce  lives  in  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas.  The  unemployment  rate 
there  is  4.5%  (compared  to  5.8%  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas) .  Thus,  SMSA's  have  only 
46.2%  of  Wisconsin's  unemployed  workers. 
Of  the  funds  disbursed  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  in  Wisconsin  through  Jan- 
uary 20,  1972,  61.8%  went  to  these  areas.  The 
present  formula  is  worse  than  a  straight,  per 
capita,  distribution  of  the  money. 

One  billion  dollars  has  been  aUocated  for 
fiscal  1972  under  this  counter-productive 
formula.  Another  $1^  billion  is  authorized 
for  next  year.  Certainly  your  Committee 
co\iId  devise  a  better  formula  for  distribut- 
ing these  funds  so  that  the  second  year's  ap- 
portionment can  be  directed  to  areas  of 
greater  need.  Such  a  formula  revision  shoiild 
recognize  that  non-metropolitan  areas  are 
experiencing  painful  unemployment  which 
is  unremedied  by  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  at  present. 

I   will   be  most  pleased  to  provide  your 
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Committee  with  a  copy  of  my  study  results 
If  they  can  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vernom  W.  Thomson, 

Jlfember  of  Congress. 


FURTHER  HEARING  ON  NEW  YORK- 
NEW  JERSEY  AIRPORT  COMPACT 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  announces  that  an  ad- 
ditional date  of  public  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  on  House  Joint  Resolution  375, 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for 
certain  amendments  to  the  waterfront 
commission  compact  and  for  entering 
into  the  airport  commission  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes,  for  Thursday, 
February  24,  at  10  ajn.,  in  room  2226, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.  The  wit- 
nesses will  be  prosecutors  familiar  with 
the  cargo  theft  situation  at  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  airports. 


COURT-APPOINTED    DEFENSE 
COUNSEL 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would  al- 
leviate what  has  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  defense  coimsel,  particulariy 
coiirt-appointed  coimsel,  in  many  parts 
of  the  coimtry. 

I  have  received  letters  from  several 
lawyers  in  Missouri  I  think  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  quite  well.  Their 
comments  include: 

The  knowledge  that  prisoners  can  sue  for 
civil  damages  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
apparently  becoming  widespread  in  our  penal 
institutions,  [one  attorney]  .  .  .  was  re- 
cently sued  for  $100,000.00  and  while  I  was 
laughing  at  him  I  got  sued  for  (1,000,000.00. 
The  suits  allege  conspiracy  between  the 
sheriff,  prosecuting  attorney,  cotirt  appoint- 
ed defense  counsel  and  frequently  the  wives 
of  those  people  to  deprive  the  convicted  pris- 
oner of  his  civil  rights.  They  are  brought  In 
forma  pauperis,  and  consequently  the  public 
generally  has  to  bear  all  of  the  court  costs, 
marshal's  fees,  etc.  I  have  it  on  g;ood  infor- 
mation that  all  it  costs  the  prisoner  to  havf 
a  jail  house  lawyer  prepare  such  a  petition 
Is  $10.00.  We  have  found  it  takes  at  least' 
twenty  chargeable  hours  to  prepare  the  an- 
swer, motion  for  summary  Judgment,  and  at 
the  supporting  documents  to  obtain  a  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  filed  in  federal  court 

I  believe  the  [Civil  Rights  Act]  could  be 
amended  so  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
convicts,  but  discouraging  iMseless  litiga- 
tion. 

My  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  1979  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  provide  that  certain  civil  ac- 
tions for  the  deprivation  of  rights  may  not 
be  brought  by  certain  (>ersons  convicted  of 
crime   and  to  provide  a  time  limitation 
with  respect  to  such  civil  actions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (42  UJ3.C.  1983)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Every  person  who"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Every  person  who"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  No  action  may  be  brought  under 
this  section  during  any  of  the  periods  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  by  any  person  con- 
victed of  an  offense  where  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion Is  that  the  arrest,  arraignment,  or  trial 
of  such  convicted  person  (or  any  other  trans- 
action or  event  directly  related  to  the  con- 
viction of  such  person)  deprived  him  of  any 
right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  periods  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  any  period  during  which  such  con- 
victed person  is  serving  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  person  who  has 
served  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  has 
been  released  from  such  imprisonment 
(whether  by  reason  of  parole  or  otherwise) , 
at  any  time  more  than  5  years  after  the  date 
of  such  release; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  person  whose  con- 
viction has  been  set  aside  or  reversed,  at  any 
time  more  than  6  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  conviction  was  set  aside  or  re- 
versed; or  "(D)  in  the  case  of  any  other 
person,  at  any  time  more  than  6  years  after 
the  date  of  such  person's  conviction." 

Sic.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  action  in  which  the  original  complaint 
was  filed  at  any  time  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr.  Dan- 
lELSON,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Ichoro,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Randall 
have  joined  me  in  this  legislation. 

It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  take 
away  any  rights  of  the  convict  as  he  can 
still  fUe  suit  up  to  5  years  after  his  re- 
lease. It  is  Intended,  however,  to  correct 
an  existing  situation  which  deters  and 
discourages  competent  public  minded 
citizens  from  Uie  performance  of  needed 
civic  work. 


PAUNTROY  CALLS  FOR  HOME 
RULE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MncvA)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
began  hearings  on  several  bills  proposing 
increased  self-governmait  for  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  One  of  those 
bills  was  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Walter  Faxintroy. 

At  this  morning's  hearing.  Congress- 
man Fatjntroy  spoke  i)ersuasively  in  sup- 
port of  full  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  For  those  who  were  not  able 
to  be  present,  I  sun  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Congressman 
Faitntroy's  statement. 

Remarks  or  Congressman  Walter  E. 
Faxtntbot 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  want  to  begin  my  testimony  by 
thanking  the  Chairman  for  scheduling  these 
hearings  on  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Colimibla.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  may  rapidly  bring  these  hear- 
ings to  a  conclusion  so  that  the  Committee 
can  begin  considering  the  many  bills  we  have 
before  us  and  report  out  a  home  nile  bill 
before  this  session  closes.  To  that  end,  I 


have  asked  the  hundreds  of  organizations 
and  individuals  who  woiild  normally  have 
requested  to  testify  before  the  Committee 
to  coordinate  their  efforts,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, to  submit  written  testimony  for  the 
hearing  record. 

I  come  before  you  today  as  the  first  elected 
Congressional  representative  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  a  hundred  years.  My 
mandate  from  the  people  of  this  city  is  to 
secure  the  strongest  and  most  effective  home 
rule  legislation  possible.  My  Republican  op- 
ponent in  the  general  election  last  March 
argued  as  strongly  as  I  in  favor  of  self-de>ter- 
mination  for  the  long  oppressed  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  home  rule  is 
in  no  sense  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a  question 
that  transcends  partisan  concerns  and  brings, 
men  and  women  of  all  political  parties,  races, 
and  beliefs  together.  The  right  of  the  peoplo 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  govern  them- 
selves and  to  determine  their  own  destiny  is 
a  matter  upon  which  the  pe<vle  of  our  city 
stand  united. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTITE 

As  these  hectflngs  begin.  I  think  it  may 
be  useful  to  place  the  question  of  home  rule 
in  some  historical  perspective.  Home  nde 
is  not  a  new  or  radical  proposal.  The  pre- 
cedents for  allowing  the  people  of  this  city 
to  govern  themselves  begin  early  in  our  his- 
tory as  a  Nation.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  city  of  Washington  was  incorporated  in 
1802,  Congress  established  a  local  form  of 
government  composed  of  an  elected  12  man 
council  and  a  mayor  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  1812,  the  Congress  moved  in  the 
direction  of  providing  a  greater  measure  of 
self  rule  by  granting  to  the  elected  coun- 
cil the  authority  to  appoint  the  miiyor. 
Finally  in  1820,  Congress  took  the  final  step 
and  granted  to  the  i>eople  of  the  city  the 
right  to  elect  their  mayor. 

This  elected  mayor-city  council  fonn  of 
government  was  retained  for  some  51  years 
\mtil  1871.  In  that  year,  a  territorial  form 
of  government  was  established,  consisting  of 
a  Governor,  an  upper  chamber  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  a  22  member  lower  cham- 
ber elected  by  the  people  of  the  city.  This 
form  of  government  remained  in  effect  until 
1874,  when  the  right  of  self  government 
was  tragically  withdrawn  from  the  District 
Of  Columbia,  a  right  that  has  yet  to  be 
restored. 

For  over  seventy  years,  then,  the  people 
of  this  city  enjoyed  some  measure  of  self 
government  consistent  with  the  federal 
interest  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  is  ironic 
that  as  the  historical  trend  in  this  nation 
has  been  toward  expanding  the  franchise,  the 
people  of  this  city  enjoyed  fuller  voting  rights 
100  years  ago  than  they  do  today. 

The  issue  of  home  rule  is  not  new.  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  a  strong  advocate  of  home 
r\Ue  for  the  District  of  Colimibla.  President 
Eisenhower  on  many  occasions  urged  more 
self-determination.  President  Kennedy,  both 
in  his  days  sitting  as  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  as  President,  strongly  backed  an 
elected  government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. President  Johnson's  efforts  are  fresh 
in  our  minds.  And  President  Nixon  has 
called  for  ever  increasing  measures  of  local 
self-determination.  As  early  as  1948,  the 
platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  advocated  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1948,  Representative  Auchincloss  of 
New  Jersey,  then  Chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  introduced  a  wide  rang- 
ing self  government  proposal  which  was 
actually  apiwoved  by  the  Conunlttee  but  was 
laid  aside  in  the  press  of  business  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  In  1949,  a  bUl  passed  the 
Senate  but  was  killed  by  the  House  District 
Committee.  That  year.  Representative  John 
F.  Kennedy  initiated  a  discharge  petition 
that  fell  22  signatures  short  of  the  necessary 
218.  Throughout  the  1950's  and  1960's,  home 
rule  measures  passed  the  Senate  by  large 


margins  only  to  be  buried  in  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee.  I  believe  that  a  new  day 
has  arrived  In  1972,  when  the  legitimate  de- 
mands by  the  people  of  this  city  for  a  voice 
in  their  local  government  will  no  longer  be 
denied,  and  this  Committee  will  restore  to 
the  people  of  the  District  what  is  rightfully 
theirs — ^the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

CONSTITUTIONAl,     ARGOMENTS 

Some  have  and  will  continue  to  argue  that 
the  Congress  cannot  grant  self  government 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colxmibia  be- 
cause the  Constitution  grants  "exclusive" 
Jurisdiction  over  the  District  to  the  Congress. 
I  hope  that  we  can  put  that  argument  to 
rest  in  these  hearings  and  move  on  to  con- 
sider home  rule  on  its  merits.  Almost  every 
legal  scholar  who  has  Investigated  the  matter 
has  concluded  that  the  "exclusive"  Jxiris- 
dlction  language  in  Article  I,  section  8  does 
not  prevent  Congress  from  delegating  its  leg- 
islative authority  to  a  locally  elected  govern- 
ment, subject  to  the  ultimate  legislative 
power  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  clear  that  this 
language  was  Intended  to  prevent  another 
state  Jxirisdictlon,  such  as  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia, from  tiavlng  control  over  the  District. 
There  Is  no  indication  that  the  Foundmg 
Fathers  intended  the  people  of  the  District 
to  be  disenfranchised  or  intended  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the 
municipal  government.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
is  to  the  contrary.  As  I  pointed  out,  only  a 
few  short  years  after  the  Constitution  was 
ratified.  Congress  established  an  elected  local 
government  for  Washington.  At  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  being  considered  by  the 
States,  James  Madison  wrote  in  Federalist 
No.  43.  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral City  should  "of  course  .  .  .  have  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  government  which  la 
to  exercise  authority  over  them."  In  addition, 
Congress  over  the  years  has  repeatedly  dele- 
gated small  measures  of  legislative  authority 
to  the  appointed  local  government.  The  pow- 
er to  establish  local  property  taxes,  and  the 
authority  to  establish  automobile  install- 
ment loan  standards  are  Just  two  examples. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  m  Thompson  v.  U.S.  clearly  held  that 
the  Constitution  provides  no  bar  to  home 
rule  for  the  District. 

REASONS  FOR   HOME  RTn.E 

I  think  that  when  we  as  a  Conmiittee  be- 
gin the  serious  business  of  reporting  a  DC. 
self  government  bill,  we  shall  find  every 
reason  to  support  such  a  meastire  and  no 
valid  reason  to  oppose  it.  To  begin  with, 
home  rule  is  right  and  Just.  It  Is  a  mockery 
of  democracy  for  the  people  in  the  capital 
of  the  greatest  democracy  In  the  Western 
world  to  be  relegated  to  colonial  status. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  last  colony. 
I  know  that  some  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee believe  that  I  am  exaggerating  our  claim 
of  oppression.  But  I  ask  you  to  place  your- 
selves in  our  position.  Suppose  that  I,  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  District,  had  the  final 
say  in  deciding  how  much  money  the  people 
of  Dallas  could  spend  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, or  in  deciding  whether  the  consumers 
of  Florence  could  be  protected  from  unscru- 
pulous retailers,  or  whether  a  narcotics  treat- 
ment program  could  be  established  In  Evans- 
ton.  You  would  not  abide  by  it.  You  would 
say  that  it  was  unfair  and  unjust,  and  I 
would  agree  with  you.  But  these  are  the 
very  decisions  you  must  make  for  the  people 
of  my  city.  We  cannot  truly  proclaim  the 
merits  of  our  democracy  to  the  world,  until 
the  people  of  this  city,  like  the  people  in 
your  home  towns,  are  able  to  make  local 
policy  through  an  elected,  responsive  local 
government.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Beyond  the  basic  Justice  of  home  rule,  the 
present  system  of  governing  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  archaic  and  places  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  Congress.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  me  to  squander  the  time  of  25  na- 
tional legislators  in  the  House  who  must 
serve  as  city  councilmen  for  the  District  of 
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Coliunbla.  I  assume  that  If  you  wanted  to 
be  a  city  councilman,  there  was  ample  op- 
portunity In  your  own  home  town  without 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  run  for 
Congress. 

In  the  last  session,  this  Committee  spent 
valuable  time  deciding  whether  D.C.  police 
could  establish  a  dog  force  that  was  already 
in  operation.  We  decided  whether  a  D.C. 
fireman  could  play  In  the  Police  Band.  We 
Bat  as  a  Zoning  Commission  deciding  zoning 
designations  for  properties  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  Second  Street,  Southeast.  We 
decided  whether  the  District  Government 
could  charge  dump  truck  fees.  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  these  are 
all  matters  that  could  have  been  handled 
by  an  elected  local  government  without  sub- 
verting the  federal  Interest  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  a  waste  of  your  time  and 
a  waste  of  the  time  of  our  colleagues  when 
we  bring  such  matters  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  There  must  be  some  better  way  for 
us  to  conduct  our  business.  I  think  there  Is. 

Home  rule  can  promote  further  govern- 
ment efficiency.  During  our  recent  considera- 
tion of  the  District's  revenue  bill,  there  was 
much  discussion  over  inefficiency.  There  is 
some  inefficiency  in  the  District  Government, 
as  there  is  all  governments.  But  Congress  has 
itself  to  blame  for  creating  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  incredibly  inefficient  system  of 
governing  that  I  can  find.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  way  we  go  about  governing 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Let  me  give  you  Just 
one  illustration  that  I  think  tells  the  whole 
story — the  process  by  which  the  District's 
Budget  is  adopted.  First,  the  Mayor  formu- 
lates the  budget  and  submits  it  to  the  city 
council,  as  provided  for  under  law.  The 
Council  holds  weeks  of  hearings,  after  which 
It  modifies  the  Mayor's  budget.  Prom  there, 
the  budget  is  sent  to  the  President  and  his 
Budget  Office  for  review.  At  that  point,  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees.  Both  Committees  hold 
extensive  hearings,  calling  in  District  offi- 
cials on  all  aspects  of  the  budget.  During 
this  time,  no  one  really  knows  how  much 
the  District  can  spend  because  a  revenue  bill 
is  being  considered  by  the  House  and  Senate 
District  Committees  who  hold  extensive 
hearings,  calling  In  District  officials  on  all 
aspects  of  the  budget.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  cannot  aot  because  they  do  not 
know  how  much  revenue  is  available,  and 
the  District  Committees  delay  action  because 
they  caimot  determine  how  much  the  Dis- 
trict needs  to  spend.  Meanwhile,  the  fiscal 
year  ends  and  a  new  one  begins  without  a 
budget.  Months  pass  without  action  and  no 
long-term  planning  is  possible.  Finally,  the 
logjam  la  broken  as  the  bills  are  considered 
in  the  final  whirlwind  rijsh  to  adjourn  at 
the  close  of  the  session.  Such  a  system  is 
senseless  and  must  be  changed.  This  Com- 
mittee has  some  rule  bills  before  it  that  will 
Inject  sanity  Into  our  manner  of  governing 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  will  create 
a  more  efficient  system  of  g^vemmeat  for 
the  EHstrict. 

H.R.    9499    AMD   S.    2653 

Let  me  now  focus  on  the  two  bills  that  I 
believe  deserve  strong  consideration  by  this 
Committee.  The  first  is  H.R.  9409  which  I 
have  Introduced.  This  and  its  companion 
measures,  H.R.  10196,  10197,  and  10198,  have 
been  co-sponsored  by  forty  members  of  the 
House.  I  regard  HJl.  9499  as  the  strongest 
expression  of  what  the  people  of  this  city 
desire.  Early  In  May  of  last  year,  I  drafted  a 
tentative  home  rule  bill  that  I  submitted  to 
the  people  of  this  city  In  a  series  of  eight 
public  hearings  that  I  held  in  every  ward  in 
the  city.  Hundreds  of  citizens  attended  the 
hearings  and  over  a  hundred  testified.  H.R. 
9499  is  the  product  of  those  hearings.  Let  me 
summarize  the  bill. 

THI  CTTT  COtrUCIL  AND  MAYOR 

The  City  Council  would  be  composed  of 
eleven  members,  three  elected  at  large  and 


eight  elected  from  each  of  eight  wards.  Coun- 
cil members  will  serve  three  year  terms,  and 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  will  be 
elected  from  among  the  CouncU  members. 
(Section  301).  Tlie  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $25,000, 
the  vice  chairman  $24,000,  and  the  remain- 
ing members  $22,500.  Section  303(b) ) .  These 
levels  are  set  in  the  bill  so  that  those  ini- 
tiaily  running  for  the  Council  may  have 
some  notion  of  what  the  salary  Is  likely  to 
be.  Once  elected,  the  Council  is  free  to  de- 
crease or  increase  Its  compensation  in  line 
with  whether  its  members  view  the  job  as 
full-time  or  part-time.  Presvunably,  the  level 
of  compensation  will  be  subject  to  change 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  Council  over 
a  period  of  time. 

The  District  Government  is  given  the  leg- 
islative power  with  respect  to  "any  subject 
as  to  which  Congress  could  exercise  its  au- 
thority as  the  legislature  for  the  District,  in- 
cluding the  imposition  of  appropriate  taxes 
and  fees."  Section  325(a)).  The  Council  Is 
given  the  authority  to  pass  acts  with  re- 
spect to  the  miuilcipal  courts.  (Section 
325(d) ).  Judicial  appointments  will  be  made 
by  the  Mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Council. 

The  office  of  the  Mayor  created  under  the 
bill  possesses  the  chief  executive  functions 
of  the  District  Government.  The  Mayor  will 
serve  a  four  year  term,  and  will  be  elected 
In  odd  numbered  years.  (Section  401(a)). 
The  Mayor  will  receive  $40,000  annual  salary, 
although  this  amount  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  by  the  Council,  but  any  decrease 
will  only  apply  to  future  terms  of  the  Mayor. 
(Section  401  (c) ) .  The  Mayor  possesses  the 
full  executive  power  and  has  the  authority 
to  appoint  his  department  heads.  (Section 
402).  The  blU  would  also  create  the  office 
of  city  administrator  to  assist  the  Mayor.  The 
city  administrator  will  be  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  Mayor.  The  city  administra- 
tor performs  those  duties  that  are  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Mayor.  (Section  403). 

BUDGETART    FUNCTIONS 

The  District  Government  would  be  given 
complete  authority  to  set  its  budget.  (Title 
V).  The  Mayor  and  City  Council  would  be 
limited  with  respect  to  the  budget  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  however.  The  District 
Government  would  only  be  free  to  set  the 
maximum  level  of  Board  of  Education  ex- 
penditures, but  it  would  have  no  authority  to 
dictate  line  budget  expenditures  for  the 
Board.  (Section  707).  Further,  the  District 
Government  would  have  the  authority  to 
finance  its  capital  program  through  the  sale 
of  municipal  bonds,  as  do  most  other 
mimlclpal  governments.  (Title  VI).  The 
bonds  would  not  be  tax  exempt,  but  the 
Federal  Government  would  subsidize  the 
added  Interest  rate  cost  to  the  District  Gov- 
ernment of  Issuing  bonds  with  non-tax 
exempt  statiis.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pick  up  the  entire  capital 
cost  necessary  to  build  adequate  faculties 
for  the  District's  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. (Section  611). 

THE    ANNTTAL   AUTOMATIC   FEDERAL   PAYMENT 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay  to  the 
District  Government  an  automatic  annual 
federal  payment  "in  recognition  of  the 
unique  character  of  the  District  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City."  The  federal  payment 
would  be  set  at  the  following  levels:  For  fis- 
cal year  1972,  an  amount  equal  to  32%  of 
District  revenues;  for  FY  1973.  34%;  for  FY 
1974,  36%;  for  FY  1975,  38%;  for  FY  1976, 
40%.  (Section  731).  In  addition,  as  a  new 
feature,  the  District  Government  would  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  national  demon- 
strations; as  we  have  seen,  the  demonstra- 
tions directed  at  the  Federal  Government 
last  year  cost  the  people  of  this  city  almost 
•4  million.  These  are  costs  that  should 
properly  be  shouldered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  by  District  residents. 


ELECTIONS 


Unlike  earlier  home  rule  proposals,  this 
bill  provides  for  election  of  the  Mayor  and 
the  City  Council  on  a  partisan  basis.  (Title 
VIH). 

It  seems  clear  that  party  elections  set  a 
much  stronger  framework  for  community 
political  action.  The  creation  of  strong  polit- 
ical parties  heightens  political  awareness  and 
thus  creates  greater  and  more  broadly  based 
citizen  involvement.  This  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Delegate  race,  and  deserves  to 
be  further  encouraged. 

The  election  law  sections  of  HJl.  9499 
would  have  to  be  overhauled  because  of  the 
extensive  revisions  in  the  election  law  en- 
acted into  law  after  the  introduction  of  the 
biU. 

DECENTRALIZATION    COMMISSION 

H.R.  9499  would  establish  a  Commission  to 
"conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of,  and 
recommend  to  the  CouncU  a  plan  for,  the 
establishment  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
neighborhood  councils  which  shaU  have  dele- 
gated to  them  those  functions  .  .  .  which  can 
be  administered  on  a  neighborhood  basis." 
(Section  1102).  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  twelve  members,  eight  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  and  four  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
CouncU.  (Section  1103) .  Within  one  year,  the 
Commission  must  submit  its  plan  to  the 
Council.  The  Council  may  approve  the  plan, 
approve  It  with  revisions,  or  disapprove  It.  If 
the  (Council  faUs  to  take  action  within  sixty 
days  after  the  plan  is  submitted,  the  neigh- 
borhood councUs  wUl  be  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  (Section  1106). 

YOUTH    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

It  should  be  plain  that  youth  are  demand- 
ing and  deserve  a  voice  In  determining  the 
government  policies  affecting  them.  This  was 
a  major  theme  of  much  of  the  testimony  at 
the  neighborhood  hearings.  The  Home  Rule 
BUI  resf)onds  by  creating  a  highly  innovative 
Youth  Advisory  CouncU.  The  Youth  CouncU 
would  have  the  duty  of  advising  the  City 
OouncU  on  legislation  concerning  youth,  rec- 
ommend legislation  on  matters  affecting 
youth,  and  discuss,  study  and  report  to  the 
CouncU  generally  on  the  problems  affecting 
youth  in  the  city.  (Section  1122).  The  Youth 
Council  woiUd  be  composed  of  one  member 
elected  from  each  of  the  accredited  pubUc 
and  parochial  high  schools  in  the  District. 
The  members  would  receive  a  stipend  of 
$1,500  a  year  for  service  on  the  Youth  Coun- 
cU. (Section  1123).  The  Youth  CouncU  wiU 
be  provided  administrative  support  and  serv- 
ices by  the  City  Council.  (Section  1124). 

CHARTER  REFERENDUM 

Upon  passage  of  the  Home  RiUe  BiU  by 
Congress,  and  approval  by  the  President,  the 
bUl  wUl  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
District  for  approval.  (Section  1401).  If  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  District  accept 
the  bUl,  it  shall  become  law.  (Section  1405) . 

S.  2652  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  64-8.  In  most  im- 
portant respects  it  parallels  HJl.  9499.  I 
woiUd  prefer  H.R.  9499,  but  8.  2652  is  a 
strong  and  sensible  measure  that  would  be 
acceptable  with  two  revisions.  8.  2662  specif- 
ically precludes  the  elected  local  government 
from  imposing  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  a  "commuter  tax."  I  shaU  not  rehearse  the 
argimients  for  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax. 
They  are  all  too  famUlar  to  us  on  the  District 
Committee  having  spent  five  months  on  the 
District  revenue  bUl.  I  voted  for  such  a 
measure  in  Committee,  and  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  an  equitable  method  of  taxa- 
tion, which  most  Jvirisdlctlons  around  the 
country  are  free  to  impose.  I  woiUd  urge 
deletion  of  the  commuter  tax  limitation  from 
8.  2652.  Second,  8.  2652  would  allow  either 
House  of  Congress  to  veto  District  legisla- 
tion within  a  thirty  day  period.  I  believe 
the  preferable  method  would  be  to  rely  sim- 
ply on  the  ultimate  legislative  authority  of 
the  Congress  over  the  District.  If  the  District 
Qovemment  acts  unwisely,  a  majority  of  Sen- 
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ators  and  Representatives  should  be  required 
to  override  local  action,  as  Is  true  of  most 
other  actions  taken  by  the  Congress. 

In  summary,  both  H.R.  9499  and  8.  2652, 
with  some  revisions,  provide  strong  vehicles 
for  this  Committee's  consideration  of  local 
self-government  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  move 
swiftly  to  report  out  a  strong  and  effective 
measure.  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  shoiUd  give  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  opportunity  to  vote  a  bUl  up  or  down. 
I  am  convinced  that  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  strong  home  rule  bill,  the  House 
wUl  face  up  to  the  democratic  contradiction 
it  has  created  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  wUl  vote  in  favor  of  home  rule.  I  urge 
you  to  give  the  House  this  opportunity. 


THE  MYLAI  CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  been  as  close  to  the  Mylai  inci- 
dent over  the  past  21/2  years  as  any 
Member  of  Congress,  I  feel  compelled  to 
say  that  I  am  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  the  Army  has  allowed  this 
complex,  tragic,  and  highly  damaging 
case  simply  to  peter  out. 

If  the  Army  leaves  this  case  unre- 
solved, unexplained,  unexamined,  un- 
commented  on — and  worst  of  all,  basi- 
cally unremedied — which  at  this  jimc- 
ture  it  apparently  intends  to  do — then 
its  failure  can  only  have  the  most  dam- 
aging impact  on  the  Army  and  the 
American  Defense  Establishment. 

The  case  is  very  much  like  the  highly 
damaging  testimony  of  widespread  cor- 
ruption within  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  presented  before  the  Knapp 
Commission,  which  has  done  very  grave 
damage  to  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment, regardless  of  which  officers 
may  have  resigned  from  the  force  or 
whether  any  oflBcer  is  ever  convicted  and 
sent  to  jail  or  not. 

Thus  far  an  examination  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Mylai  case  by  the  Army  hi- 
erarchy has  been  left  to  the  ponderous 
workings  of  the  Army's  own  system  of 
justice.  But  this  ponderous  procedure  has 
failed  completely  to  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  and  has  raised  far  more  ques- 
tions than  it  has  answered. 

Twenty-five  officers  and  men  were 
originally  charged  in  connection  with 
the  killings  at  Mylai  and  their  subse- 
quent coverup  within  the  Army. 
Charges  against  19  of  the  25  were 
dropped  without  trial.  Five  were  acquit- 
ted. Only  one.  Lieutenant  Calley,  was 
convicted— for  the  killings,  not  for  the 
coverup.  The  trials  are  over  now,  though 
the  Calley  sentence  is  still  under  review 
and  on  appeal. 

Is  this  where  the  Army  proposes  to 
leave  the  whole  matter? 

An  unprecedented  top-level  Army  in- 
vestigating commission,  the  Peers  Board, 
created  in  late  1969,  reported  after  an 
extensive  investigation  that  "a  tragedy 
of  major  proportions"  had  indeed  oc- 
curred at  Mylai  4  on  March  16, 1968.  and 


it  filed  charges  against  14  persons — in- 
cluding two  Army  generals — for  the 
coverup  of  the  story  of  that  major 
tragedy. 

In  addition  a  top-level  congressional 
subcommittee — of  which  I  was  privileged 
to  be  a  member — the  Hubert  subcommit- 
tee, also  investigated  the  Mylai  incident 
and  reported  on  July  1970  its  findings 
that — 

To  keep  the  Mylai  matter  bottled  up  within 
the  American  Division  and  the  District  and 
Provincial  Advisory  Team,  required  the  con- 
certed action  or  inaction  on  the  part  of  so 
many  individuals  that  it  woiUd  be  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  dereliction  of  duty 
was  without  plan  or  direction. 

The  subcommittee  also  observed  that 
the  extensive  damage  to  the  United 
States  and  its  Armed  Forces  inflicted  by 
the  Mylai  case  "might  have  been  avoided 
had  the  Mylai  incident  been  promptly 
and  adequately  investigated  and  reported 
by  the  Army." 

Yet  today,  after  2y2  years  of  Army 
justice,  just  where  do  we  stand  on  Mylai? 

One  man.  Lieutenant  Calley.  has  been 
convicted  in  connection  with  the  killings. 
But  not  a  single  person  has  been  con- 
victed of  the  far  more  damaging  coverup 
of  these  killings,  which  was  the  primary 
target  of  the  Army's  initial  investigation. 
How  come? 

To  be  sure  the  two  general  officers  in- 
volved. General  Koster  and  General 
Young,  though  the  coverup  charges 
against  them  were  dropped — ^incidentally 
imder  questionable  circumstances  by  an 
officer  previously  imrelated  to  the  case 
and  himself  on  the  verge  of  retirement — 
were  mildly  disciplined  by  the  Army  the 
day  after  a  Member  of  Congress  publicly 
rebuked  the  Army  for  having  dropped 
charges  against  general  officers  while 
still  continuing  to  press  charges  against 
lesser  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

But  if  the  generals  were  not  guilty 
of  participating  in  the  "concerted  ac- 
tion or  inaction"  of  coverup  referred  to 
by  the  Hubert  subcommittee,  then  why 
discipline  them  at  all?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  guilty,  then  why  allow 
the  charges  against  them  to  be  dropped? 

It  is  strange  too  that  Captain  Medina, 
who  had  already  been  acquitted  in  con- 
nection with  the  killings,  should  have 
later  appeared  as  a  defense  witness  for 
Colonel  Henderson  and  based  the  main 
thrust  of  his  testimony  on  an  admission 
of  having  lied  on  an  earlier  occasion.  If 
he  admitted  to  lying  in  one  case,  what 
assurance  was  there  that  he  had  told  the 
truth  in  other  appearances? 

And  was  it  not  strange  that  both  Kos- 
ter and  Young,  having  already  had  the 
charges  against  them  withdrawn,  should 
also  have  come  to  the  defense  of  Colonel 
Henderson,  a  man  who  might  in  other 
circumstances  have  reasonably  been  ex- 
pected to  be  in  a  position  to  give  dsimag- 
ing  testimony  against  one  or  both  of 
them. 

Strange  it  is.  too.  that  all  but  one  of 
the  official  documents  In  connection  with 
the  Mylai  case  should  have  come  up  miss- 
ing from  the  files  of  the  Army,  an  orga- 
nization that  prides  itself  so  highly  on 
never  losing  anything. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  Army  system  of 
Justice  has  failed  miserably  to  do  Justice 
to  the  American  people  in  the  Mylai 


case.  After  all,  it  is  not  Koster  or  Young 
or  Henderson  or  Medina  or  even  Calley 
who  is  basically  on  trial  in  the  Mylai 
case.  It  is  the  Army  system  itself  that 
is  on  trial.  And  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  require  a  resolution,  a  ver- 
dict, in  that  trial. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  following  actions: 

First.  I  have  written  to  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Froehlke  insisting  that  he 
make  public  all  those  portions  of  the 
Peers  report  except  those  bearing  direct- 
ly on  the  appeals  currently  pending  in 
the  Calley  case.  At  the  very  least  this 
will  open  up  the  whole  coverup  aspect  of 
Mylai,  which  is  now  so  severely  clouded. 

Second.  I  have  also  requested  Secre- 
tary Froehlke  to  furnish  me — and  to  re- 
lease to  the  public — a  full  account  of  the 
Army's  own  assessment,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  in  the  Mylai  case. 

For  example,  what  failiu-es  in  training 
and  leadership  made  the  killings  possible 
in  the  first  place? 

What  failures  in  leadership  and  esp>e- 
cially  in  candor — in  an  officer  cadre  sup- 
posedly dedicated  to  duty,  honor,  coun- 
try but  obviously  in  this  case  far  more 
concerned  about  protecting  its  own 
skirts — accounted  not  only  for  the  cover- 
up  of  the  killings  at  Mylai  but  the  shock- 
ing inability  of  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tions to  get  any  frank,  forthright  or 
precise  testimony  from  top-ranking  offi- 
cers of  an  American  combat  division, 
including  supposedly  specially  selected 
generals,  as  well  as  from  district  and 
provincial  advisers? 

And  what,  specifically,  has  the  Army 
done  or  does  it  propose  to  do — if  any- 
thing— to  prevent  both  these  occurrences 
from  happening  again? 

In  short,  apart  from  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  specific  individuals,  what  lessons, 
if  any.  has  the  Army  really  learned  from 
Mylai? 

Third.  I  am  drafting  and  plan  shortly 
to  introduce  legislation  to  amend  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to  pre- 
vent any  officer  unconnected  either  with 
incidents  of  this  magnitude  or  their  de- 
tailed high-level  investigation,  from 
dropping  charges  against  general  officers, 
as  General  Seaman,  a  mere  .local  head- 
quarters commander,  did  in  the  case  of 
both  General  Koster  and  General  Young. 
In  fact,  incredible  as  it  seems.  13  of  the 
14  original  coverup  charges  preferred  as 
a  result  of  the  detailed  and  conscientious 
investigations  of  the  Peers  Board,  were 
dropped  by  local  Army  commanders 
totally  unrelated  to  the  initial  matter. 
No  system  of  justice  could  possibly  sur- 
vive with  escape  hatches  like  this. 

Fourth.  Finally.  I  am  also  preparing 
legislation  in  line  with  one  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Hubert  subcom- 
mittee, for  "an  amendment  to  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
trials  of  persons  charged  with  having 
committed  offenses  while  on  active  duty 
who  are  no  longer  subject  to  military 
jurisdiction  &&  a  result  of  having  been 
discharged."  From  the  outset  the  Army's 
ability  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  My- 
lai case  in  its  various  courts-martial  was 
undermined  by  its  inability  to  bring  to 
trial  many  of  the  original  participants 
who  had  left  the  active  service.  The  ar- 
ticle referred  to  follows: 
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(From  the  New  Yorker,  Jan.  22,  1972] 

A  RXPOBTXR  AT  LABGE COVXKUP  I 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
Early  on  March  16.  1968,  a  company  of 
soldiers  In  the  United  States  Army's  America! 
Division  were  dropped  In  by  helicopter  for  an 
assault  against  a  hamlet  known  as  My  Lai  4, 
In  the  bitterly  contested  province  of  Quang 
Ngal,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  South 
VletnAm.  A  hundred  G.I.'s  and  officers 
stormed  the  hamlet  In  military-textbook 
style,  advancing  by  platoons;  the  troops  ex- 
pected to  engage  the  Vletcong  Local  Force 
48th  Battalion — one  of  the  enemy's  mo«t 
successful  units — but  Instead  they  found 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  many  of  them 
still  cooking  their  breakfast  rice  over  outdoor 
fires.  During  the  next  few  hotirs,  the  civilians 
were  murdered.  Many  were  rounded  up  In 
small  groups  and  shot,  others  were  flung  Into 
a  drainage  ditch  at  one  edge  of  the  hamlet 
and  shot,  and  many  more  were  shot  at  ran- 
dom In  or  near  their  homes.  Some  of  the 
younger  women  and  girls  were  raped  and 
then  murdered.  After  the  shootings,  the  G.I.a 
systematically  burned  each  home,  destroyed 
the  livestock  and  food,  and  fouled  the  area's 
drinking  supplies.  None  of  this  was  officially 
told  by  Charlie  Company  to  Its  task-force 
headquarters:  Instead,  a  claim  that  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  Vletcong  were  killed 
and  three  weapons  were  captured  eventually 
emerged  from  the  task  force  and  worked  Its 
way  up  to  the  highest  American  headquar- 
ters. In  Saigon.  There  It  was  reported  to  the 
world's  press  as  a  significant  victory. 

The  O.Ijb  mainly  kept  to  themselvee  what 
they  had  done,  but  there  had  been  other  wit- 
nesses to  the  atrocity — American  helicopter 
plloita  and  Vietnamese  civilians.  The  fli»t 
Investigations  of  the  My  Lai  case,  made  by 
some  of  the  officers  Involved,  concluded  (er- 
roneorusly)  that  twenty  civilians  had  Inad- 
vertently been  killed  by  artillery  and  by 
heavy  cross  fire  between  American  and  Vlet- 
cong units  during  the  battle.  The  Investiga- 
tion Involved  all  the  immediate  elements  of 
the  chain  of  command :  the  company  was  at- 
tached to  Task  Force  Barker,  which,  in  turn, 
reported  to  the  11th  Light  Infantry  Brigade, 
which  was  one  of  three  brigades  mn.iriT»g  up 
the  Amerlcal  Division.  Task  Force  Bauer's 
victory  remained  Just  another  statistic  until 
late  March,  1969,  when  an  ex-O.I.  named 
Ronald  L.  Rldenhoiu-  wrote  letters  to  the 
Pentagon,  to  the  State  Department,  to  the 
White  House,  and  to  twenty-four  congress- 
men describing  the  murders  at  My  Lai  4. 
Rldenhour  bad  not  participated  in  the  at- 
tack on  My  Lai  4,  but  he  had  discussed  the 
operation  with  a  few  oif  the  G.I.8  who  had 
been  there.  Within  four  months,  many  de- 
tails of  the  atrocity  had  been  uncovered  by 
Army  investigations,  and  In  September,  1969, 
William  L.  Calley,  Jr.,  a  twenty-slx-year-old 
flpst  lieutenant  who  served  as  a  platoon 
leader  with  Charlie  Oon^iany,  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
Vietnamese  civilians.  No  significant  facts 
about  the  CaUey  Investigation  or  about  the 
massacre  Itself  were  made  public  at  the  time, 
but  the  facts  did  gradually  emerge,  and 
eleven  days  after  the  first  newspaper  ac- 
counts the  Army  annovmced  that  It  had  set 
up  a  panel  to  determine  why  the  Initial  In- 
vestigation had  failed  to  disclose  the  atroc- 
ity. The  panel  was  officially  called  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Review  ot  the  Pre- 
liminary Investigations  Into  the  My  Lai  In- 
cident, and  was  unofficially  known  as  the 
Peers  InqiUry,  after  its  director.  Lieutenant 
General  William  R.  Peers,  who  was  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Reserve  Components  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment.  The  three-star  general, 
then  fifty-five  years  old,  had  spent  more  than 
two  years  as  a  troop  commander  in  Vietnam 
during  the  late  nlneteen-slxties,  serving  as 
commanding  general  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division  and  later  as  commander  of  the  I 
Field  Force.  As  such,  he  was  responsible  for 


all  military  operations  and  padflcatton  proj- 
ects in  a  vast  area  beginning  eight  miles 
north  of  Saigon  and  extending  north  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

Peers  and  his  assistants,  who  eventually 
Included  two  New  York  lawyers,  began  work- 
ing in  late  November,  1969,  and  they  soon 
determined  that  they  could  not  adequately 
explore  the  ooverup  of  the  atrocity  without 
learning  more  about  what  had  actually  hf^)- 
pened  on  the  day  the  troops  were  at  My  Lai 
4.  On  December  2,  1969.  the  Investigating 
team  began  Interrogating  officers  and  en- 
listed men  in  each  of  the  units  Involved — 
Charlie  Company,  Task  Force  Barker,  the 
11th  Brigade,  and  the  Amerlcal  Division.  In 
all,  four  hundred  witnesses  were  Interro- 
gated— about  fifty  In  South  Vietnam  and  the 
rest  In  a  special -operations  room  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Pentagon — ^before  Peers  and  a 
panel  of  military  officers  and  civilians  that 
varied  In  size  from  three  to  eight  men.  The 
Interrogations  inevitably  produced  much 
self-serving  testimony.  To  get  at  the  truth, 
the  Peers  commission  recalled  many  wit- 
nesses for  further  interviews  and  confronted 
them  with  testimony  that  conflicted  with 
theirs.  Only  six  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  commission  refused  to  testify,  al- 
though all  could  legally  have  remained  si- 
lent; perhaps  one  reason  that  Peers  got  such 
cooperation  is  that  the  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  career  military  men,  and  few 
career  military  men  can  afford  to  seem  to  be 
hiding  something  before  a  three-star  general. 

By  March  16,  1970,  when  the  Investigation 
ended  the  Peers  commission  had  compiled 
enough  evidence  to  recommend  to  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor  and  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  William  C.  Westmoreland  that 
charges  be  filed  against  fifteen  officers;  a 
high-level  review  subsequently  conducted  by 
lawyers  representing  the  office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  the  Army's  legal  adviser, 
concluded  that  fourteen  of  the  fifteen  should 
be  charged.  Including  Major  General  Samuel 
W.  Koster,  who  was  conunandlng  general  of 
the  Amerlcal  Division  at  the  time  of  My 
Lai  4.  By  then,  Koster  had  become  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  MUltary  Acad- 
emy, at  West  Point,  and  the  filing  of  charges 
against  him  stunned  the  Army.  One  other 
general  was  charged,  as  were  three  colonels, 
two  lieutenant  colonels,  three  majors,  and 
four  captains.  Army  officials  revealed  shortly 
after  the  charges  were  filed  that  the  Peers 
commission  had  accumulated  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pages  of  testimony  and 
more  than  five  hundred  documents  during 
fifteen  weeks  of  operation. 

The  testimony  and  other  material  alone.  It 
was  said,  included  thirty-two  books  of  direct 
*.ranscrlpts,  six  books  of  supplemental  docu- 
ments and  affidavits,  and  volumes  of  maps, 
charts,  exhibits,  and  internal  documents. 
Defense  Department  spokesmen  explained 
that,  to  avoid  damaging  pre-trial  publicity, 
none  of  this  material  could  be  released  to  the 
public  until  the  legal  proceedings  against  the 
accused  men  were  completed,  and  officials 
acknowledged  that  the  process  might  take 
years.  In  addition.  It  was  explained,  when  the 
materials  were  released  they  would  have  to 
be  carefully  censored,  to  insure  that  no  ma- 
terial damaging  to  America's  foreign  policy  or 
national  security  was  made  available  to  other 
countries.  In  May.  1971,  fourteen  months 
after  the  Initial  Peers  report,  officials  were 
still  saying  that  "It  might  be  years"  before 
the  Investigation  was  made  public.  By  then, 
charges  against  thirteen  of  the  fourteen  Ini- 
tial defendants  had  been  dismissed  without 
a  court-martial. 

Over  the  past  eighteeen  months,  I  have 
been  provided  with  a  complete  transcript  of 
the  testimony  given  to  the  Peers  Inquiry,  and 
also  with  volumes  of  other  materials  the 
Peers  commission  assembled,  including  Its 
final  summary  report  to  Secretcuy  Resor  and 
General  Westmoreland.  What  follows  Is  based 
largely   on  those  papers,  although   I  have 


supplemented  them  with  documents  from 
various  sources,  including  the  Army's  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  Division,  which  had  the 
main  responsibility  fcH*  conducting  the  initial 
investigations  into  both  the  My  Lai  4  mas- 
sacre and  Its  coverup.  In  addition,  I  Inter- 
viewed scores  of  military  and  civilian  officials, 
including  some  men  who  had  been  witnesses 
before  the  Peers  oocnmlsslon  and  8om.e  who 
might  have  been  called  to  testify  but  were 
not.  I  also  discussed  some  of  my  findings 
with  farmer  members  of  the  Army  who 
had  been  directly  connected  with  the  Peers 
commission. 

Unquestionably,  a  serious  concern  for  the 
rights  of  possible  coiirt-martlal  defendants 
does  exist  at  aU  levels  of  the  Army.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  testimony  and  docu- 
ments accumulated  by  the  Peers  conunlsslon 
makes  equally  clear  that  military  officials 
have  deliberately  withheld  from  the  public 
Important  but  embarrassing  factual  infor- 
mation about  My  Lai  4.  For  example,  the 
Army  has  steadfastly  refused  to  reveal  how 
many  civilians  were  killed  by  Charlie  Com- 
pany on  March  16th — a  decision  that  no 
longer  has  anything  to  do  with  pre-trial 
publicity,  since  the  last  court-martial  (that 
of  Colonel  Oran  K.  Henderson,  the  commsind- 
Ing  officer  of  the  11th  Brigade)  has  been 
concluded.  Army  spokesmen  have  insisted 
that  the  information  is  not  available.  Yet  in 
February,  1970,  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Division,  at  the  request  of  the  Peers  com- 
mission, secretly  undertook  a  census  of 
civilian  casualties  at  My  Lai  4  and  concluded 
that  Charlie  Company  had  slain  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  Vietnamese  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  In  My  Lai  4  on  March  16, 
1968 — a  total  twice  as  large  as  had  been 
publicly  acknowledged.  In  addition,  the  Peers 
commission  subsequently  concluded  that 
Lieutenant  Calley's  first  platoon,  one  of 
three  that  made  the  attack  upon  My  Lai  4, 
was  responsible  for  ninety  to  a  hundred 
and  thirty  murders  during  the  operation — 
roxighly  one-third  of  the  total  casualties,  as 
determined  by  the  C.I.D.  The  second  platoon 
apparently  murdered  as  many  as  a  hundred 
civilians,  with  the  rest  of  the  deaths  attrib- 
utable to  the  third  platoon  and  the  helicop- 
ter gunshlps.  Despite  the  vast  amount  of 
evidence  indicating  that  the  murders  at  My 
Lai  4  were  widespread  throughout  the  com- 
pany, only  Calley  was  found  guilty  of  any 
crime  in  connection  with  the  attack.  Eleven 
other  men  and  officers  were  eventually 
charged  with  murder,  trmimiTig  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  but  the 
charges  were  dropped  before  trial  in  seven 
cases  and  four  men  were  acquitted  after  mil- 
itary courts-martial.  In  addition,  of  the 
foxirteen  officers  accused  by  the  Peers  com- 
mission In  connection  with  the  coverup  only 
Colonel  Henderson  was  brought  to  trial. 
Even  more  striking  was  evidence  that  the 
attack  on  My  Lai  4  was  not  the  only  mas- 
sacre carried  out  by  American  troops  In 
Quang  Ngal  Province  that  morning. 

The  Army  Investigators  learned  that  Task 
Force  Barker  had  committed  three  Infantry 
companies  to  the  over-all  operation  in  the 
My-Lal  area.  Alpha  Company  had  moved  into 
a  blocking  position  above  My  Lai  4,  where  It 
would  theoretically  be  able  to  trap  Vletcong 
soldiers  as  they  fled  from  the  Charlie  Com- 
pany assault  on  the  hamlet.  Bravo  Company, 
the  third  unit  in  the  task  force,  was  ordered 
to  attack  a  possible  Vletcong  headquarters 
area  at  My  Lai  1,  a  hamlet  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  northeast  of  My  Lai  4.  The  men  of 
Bravo  Company  were  also  told  to  prepare 
for  a  major  battle  with  an  experienced  Vlet- 
cong unit.  But,  as  the  Peers  commission  later 
learned,  there  were  no  Vletcong  at  My  Lai  1, 
either. 

Bravo  Company  was  told  about  the  planned 
assault  on  My  Lai  1  at  a  brleflng  on  the  night 
of  March  15th.  The  men  of  Task  Force  Baric- 
er  were  called  together  by  their  officers  that 
night  and  told  (so  one  G.I.  recaUed) ,  "This  is 
what  you've  been  waiting  for — search  and 
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destroy — and  you  got  It."  Obtain  Earl  R. 
Mlchles,  the  company  commander,  outlined 
the  mission  and  Its  objective  to  his  artillery 
forward  observer,  the  platoon  leaders,  and 
other   selected    members    of   his   command 
group.  The  key  target,  he  said,  was  My  Lai  1, 
a   small,   often   attacked   hamlet   that   was 
thought  to  be  the  headquarters  and  hos- 
pital  area  of  the  Vletcong  48th   Battalion. 
Army  maps  showed  that  My  Lai  1  and  the 
nolghborlng  hamlets  of  My  Lai  2,  My  Lai  8, 
and  My  Lai  4  were  part  of  the  village  of  Son 
My — a   heavily   populated    area,    embracing 
doEens  of  hamlets,  that  was  known  to  the 
Q.ls  as  Plnkvllle,   because  Son  My's  high 
population  density  caused  It  to  appear  red 
on  Army  maps.  To  the  Americans  who  op- 
erated in  the  area,  Pinkvllle  meant  Vletcong 
guerrillas  and  booby  traps.  More  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  Amerlcal  Division's  combat 
Injuries  and  deaths  in  early  1968  resulted 
from  Vletcong  booby  traps  and  land  mines. 
Bravo  Company  was  to  be  flown  into  the 
area  by  helicopter  to  engage  the  Vletcong 
at  My  Lai  1,  and  was  then  to  move  south 
into  other  supposed  Vletcong  hamlets  along 
the  South  China  Sea.  Precisely  what  infor- 
mation Mlchles  and  his  platoon  leaders  gave 
their  men  is  Impossible  to  determine,  but 
their    briefing — like    a    similar    briefing    by 
Captain  Ernest  L.  Medina,  the  commander 
•f  Charlie  Company,  at  another  Task  Force 
Barker  fire  base,  a  few  miles  away — left  the 
soldiers  with  the  impression  that  everyone 
they  would  see  on  March  16th  was  sure  to 
be  either  a  Vletcong  8<^dler  or  a  sympathizer. 
Mlchles'  radio  operator.  Specialist  Fourth 
Class  Lawrence  L.  Congleton,  recalled  that 
after  the  briefing  "there  was  a  general  con- 
ception that  we  were  going  to  destroy  every- 
thing." Only  a  few  of  more  than  forty  former 
Bravo  Company  G.I.s  who  were  interviewed 
by  members  of  the  Peers  commission  or  who 
talked  with  me  recalled  hearing  a  specific 
ord»  to  kill  civilians.  Larry  G.  Holmes,  who 
was  a  private  first  class  at  ttie  time  of  the 
operation,   summed  up   the  recollections  of 
many  G.I.s  when  he  told  the  commission, 
"We  had  three  hamlets  that  we  had  to  search 
and  destroy.   They  told   us  they   .   .   .  had 
dropped  leaflets  and  stuff  and  everybody  was 
supposed  to  be  gone.  Nobody  was  supposed  to 
be  there.  If  anybody  is  there,  shoot  them." 
No  specific   instructions   were   given   about 
civilians   and   prisoners,   the   men  tcdd   the 
commission.    "We    were    to    leave    nothing 
standing,  because  we  were  pretty  sure  that 
this  was  a  confirmed  V.C.  village."  former 
Private  First  Class  Homer  C.  Hall  testified. 
One  ex-G.I.,  Barry  P  Marshall,  told  the  Peers 
commission  that  he  had  overheard  a  con- 
versation between  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank 
A.  Barker,  Jr.,  the  commander  of  the  task 
force,  and  Mlchles  (both  of  whom  were  killed 
In  a  helicopter  crash  three  months  after  the 
operation).  "I  dont  want  to  give  the  idea 
that  Colonel  Barker  wanted  us  to  kill  every 
blankety-blank    person   in    here,"    Marshall 
■aid.  "They  were  Just  talking.  .  .  .  Colonel 
Barker  was  Just  saying  that  he  wished  he 
could  get  In  here  and  get  rid  of  the  V.C. 
•  .  .  I  know  Captain  Mlchles'  own  personal 
fe^ng  was  that  he  wanted  to  take  every 
civilian  out  of  there  and  move  them  out  of 
the  area  to  a  secure  place,  and  then  go  In 
and  fight  the  V.C.  It's  so  hard,  when  you've 
got  all  these  people  mlUlng  aro\md  In  there, 
to    really    conduct    an    operation    of    any 
significance." 

On  the  morning  of  the  assaiilt,  nine  troop- 
transport  helicopters,  accompanied  by  two 
gunshlps,  began  ferrying  the  men  of  Charlie 
Company  from  their  assembly  point,  at 
landing  Zone  Dottle.  From  Dottle,  which 
also  was  the  site  of  the  task-f(Hx>e  headquar- 
ters area,  the  helicopters  ferried  the  men 
about  seven  miles  southeast  to  their  target 
area.  Just  outside  My  Lai  4.  The  heUooptsrs 
completed  that  task  by  7:47  A.M.,  according 
to  the  official  task-force  Journal  for  the  day, 
and  then  flew  a  few  mUes  north  to  Bravo 


Company's  assembly  point  to  begin  shut- 
tling the  men  of  Bravo  Company  to  My  Lai 
1  for  the  second  stage  of  the  assault.  It  is 
not  clear  why  Charlie  Company's  assault  took 
place  first.  Large  numbers  of  Vletcong  were 
thought  to  be  In  both  hamlets,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  rationale  for  the  mission, 
surprise  was  a  key  factor.  As  it  was,  the  first 
elements  of  Bravo  Company  did  not  reach 
their  target  area  until  8:16  AJi£.,  and  it  then 
took  twelve  minutes  for  the  full  company  to 
assemble.  The  men  were  apprehensive,  and 
nothing  at  their  target  area  soothed  them. 
As  they  Jumped  off  the  aircraft,  their  rifles  at 
the  ready,  they  heard  gunfire  in  the  distance. 
The  shots  were  coming  from  My  Lai  4,  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  southwest,  where  by 
this  time  Charlie  Company  was  in  the  midst 
of  massacre.  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Ronald 
J.  Easiterllng,  a  former  machine  gunner  in 
Bravo  Company's  third  platoon,  told  the 
Peers  commission,  "When  we  had  landed  we 
had  to  take  cover  .  .  .  because  we  thought  we 
were  getting  shot  at.  We  foimd  out  later, 
well,  about  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  It  was 
Charlie  Company  from  over  In  the  other  di- 
rection. Some  of  their  bullets  were  coming 
our  direction  unintentionally  .  .  ."  Although 
the  sounds  were  frightening,  there  was  no 
Immediate  threat  to  Bravo  Company;  no 
enemy  shots  were  fired  at  the  G.I.S  as  they 
left  the  helicopters.  The  men  milled  around 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  began  to  move 
out. 

The  first  platoon,  headed  by  First  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  K.  WllUngham,  marched  a 
few  hundred  yards  east.  Its  mission  was  to 
cross  a  narrow  bridge  to  a  small  peninsula — 
a  spit  of  land  on  which  the  small  hamlet  of 
My  Khe  4  was  situated — in  the  South  China 
Sea.  The  second  platoon,  headed  by  Flrat 
Lieutenant  Roy  B.  Cochran,  was  to  systemat- 
ically search  My  Lai  1  and  destroy  it.  But 
My  Lai  1  was  screened  by  a  thick  hedge  and 
heavily  guarded  by  booby  traps.  Within  min- 
utes, a  mine  hidden  in  the  hedgerow  was 
tripped  and  the  men  of  Bravo  Company  heard 
screams.  In  the  explosion.  Lieutenant  Coch- 
ran was  killed  and  four  G.I.S  were  seriously 
injured.  Helicopters  were  called  in  to  evacu- 
ate the  wounded  men.  The  platoon  was  hast- 
ily reorganized,  with  a  sergeant  in  command, 
and  ordered  to  continue  its  mission.  Another 
booby  trap  was  tripped;  once  more  there  were 
screams  and  smoke.  This  time,  thi«e  G.I.S 
were  Injured,  and  the  unit  was  In  disarray. 
The  surviving  G.I.S  in  the  platoon  insisted 
that  they  were  not  going  to  continue  the 
mission,  and  said  as  much  to  Captain  Mlchels. 
Colonel  Barker  fiew  in  himself  to  see  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  wounded,  and  then,  rather 
than  call  on  the  first  or  the  third  platoon 
to  complete  the  mission,  he  cancelled  Bravo 
Company's  order  to  search  and  destroy  My 
Lai  1.  "[He J  told  them  not  even  try  to  go  In 
there,"  Congleton,  the  radio  operator,  recalled 
to  the  Peers  commission.  "Just  sort  of  forget 
about  that  part  of  the  operation."  Relieved 
at  not  having  to  enter  My  Lai  1,  the  second 
platoon  began  a  rather  aimless  and  half- 
hearted movement  through  huts  and  hamlets 
to  the  south,  across  the  water  from  My  Khe 
4  and  the  first  platoon. 

My  Khe  4  was  a  scraggly.  much  harassed 
coUeotion  of  straw-and-mud  house,  inhab- 
ited by  perhaps  a  hundred  women,  children 
and  old  men.  After  carefully  crossing  the 
bridge,  some  of  the  G.I.S  in  the  first  platoon 
could  see  the  unsuspecting  villagers  through 
heavy  brush  and  trees.  Lieutenant  Willing - 
ham,  according  to  many  witnesses,  ordered 
two  machine  gxmners  in  his  platoon  to  set  up 
their  weapons  outside  the  hamlet.  And  then 
inexplicably,  one  of  the  gun  crews  began 
to  spray  bullets  into  My  Khe  4,  shooting  at 
the  people  and  their  homes.  A  few  Ql^  later 
told  the  Peers  commission  that  a  hand  gre- 
nade had  been  thrown  at  them;  others  said 
that  some  sniper  shots  had  been  fired.  But 
no  one  was  shot,  and  none  of  the  G.I.S  said 
they  had  ever  actually  seen  the  grenade  ex- 
plosion; they  had  only  "heard  about  It." 


By  now.  It  was  about  nlne-thlrty,  and  the 
men  In  the  rear  of  the  first  platoon  were  or- 
dered to  pass  forward  extra  belts  of  machine- 
gun  ammunition  and  hand  grenades.  When 
the  gim  crew  stopped,  the  platoon,  led  by 
four  pomt  men,  or  advance  scouts,  walked 
Into  the  hamlet  and  began  firing  directly  at 
Vietnamese  civUlans  and  into  Vietnamese 
homes.  The  gunfire  was  Intense.  Former  Pri- 
vate Terry  Held,  of  MUwaukee,  recalled  that 
he  was  standing  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  hamlet  when  it  began.  He  knew  that 
civilians  were  being  shot.  "As  soon  as  they 
started  opening  up.  it  hit  me  that  it  was  m- 
sanlty,"  he  told  me  during  an  interview  In 
May,  1971.  "I  walked  to  the  rear.  Pandemo- 
nium broke  loose.  It  sounded  insane — ma- 
chine gims,  grenades.  One  of  the  guys  walked 
back,  and  I  remember  him  saying.  'We  got 
sixty  women,  kids,  and  some  old  men.' "    ■ 

After  the  shootings  In  My  Khe  4,  a  few  of 
the  OJ.S  in  the  flrst  platoon  started  sys- 
tematically blowing  up  every  bunker  and 
tunnel.  Some  Vietnamese  attempted  to  flee  X 
the  bunkers  before  the  explosives  were 
thrown  in.  They  were  shot.  "Try  and  shoot 
them  as  they  are  coming  out,"  one  member 
of  the  flrst  platoon  was  instructed.  Another 
ex-GX  told  me  what  happened  to  those  who 
stayed  In  the  bunkers:  "You  dldnt  know  for 
sure  there  were  people  In  them  until  you 
threw  in  the  TNT,  and  then  you'd  hear 
sciurylng  around  in  there.  There  wasn't 
much  place  for  them  to  go."  A  helicopter  flew 
extra  supplies  of  dynamite  and  other  explo- 
sives to  the  men,  apparently  at  Wllllngham's  . 
request.  More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  TNT  was  used,  one  ex-Gl.  said, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  homes  were 
blown  up.  At  some  point  that  morning,  ac- 
cording to  several  members  of  the  platoon, 
word  was  passed  along  to  stop  the  killing, 
and  many  of  the  surviving  residents  of  the 
hamlet  were  allowed  to  Qee  to  a  nearby  beach. 
They  lived  to  tell  Army  Investigators  about 
the  massacre.  Others  remained  huddled  In 
the  family  shelters  Inside  their  homes. 

Precisely,  how  many  residents  of  My  Khe 
4  were  slain  will  never  be  known.  The  Army 
later  charged  Lieutenant  Wllllngham  with 
Involvement  in  the  death  of  twenty  civilians, 
but  the  charges  were  dismissed  by  an  Army 
general  a  few  months  later  without  a  hear- 
ing. Some  survivors  told  military  investi- 
gators early  In  1970  that  from  ninety  to  a 
hundred  women,  children,  and  old  men  were 
slain.  One  ex-G  J.  who  kept  a  count  said  he 
knew  of  a  himdred  and  flfty-five  deaths; 
other  estimates  ranged  from  sixty  to  ninety. 
The  official  log  of  Task  Force  Barker  for 
March  16th  shows  that  Bravo  Company 
claimed  an  enemy  kill  of  thirty-eight  in  three 
separate  messages  to  the  task  force  during 
the  day.  At  9:55  A.M.,  it  reported  killing 
twelve  Vletcong;  at  10:25  A.M.,  it  claimed 
eighteen  more;  and  it  claimed  eight  more 
at  2:20  P.M.,  some  two  hours  after  the  mas- 
sacre. At  3:55  PM.,  it  reported  that  none  of 
its  victims  were  women  or  children. 

Early  In  1968,  the  1 1th  Infantry  Brigade 
had  established  a  standard  procedure  for 
making  body  ooiuits,  which  required  an  on- 
site  Identification  of  a  dead  enemy  soldier 
before  the  body  could  be  reported.  All  the 
officers  of  Task  Force  Barker  Interviewed  by 
the  Peers  commission  indicated  an  awareness 
of  this  regulation,  and  claimed  that  the  task 
force  adhered  to  it.  Yet  an  ex-GJ.,  one  of 
the  first  men  to  enter  My  Khe  4,  gave  me  this 
version  of  how  the  totals  of  twelve  and 
eighteen  were  arrived  at:  "I  had  this  little 
notebook  that  I  used  to  mark  down  the  kills 
of  the  point  men  In.  This  day — well,  this  was 
a  red-letter  day.  Seems  like  for  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  there  all  I  was  doing  was 
recording  kills.  Wllllngham  got  on  the  radio 
asking  how  many  kills  we  got.  Old  Jug  (the 
nickname  of  one  of  the  point  men]  said  he 
got  twelve,  and  we  called  in  what  we  had. 
Wllllngham  checked  with  us  a  couple  times 
In  the  early  part  of  the  day."  Another  ex- 
Ql.  testified  before  the  Peers  commission 
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that  some  of  his  fellow-soldiers  had  counted 
thirty-nine  bodies  and  had  then  told  Wlll- 
Ingham  that  "the  biggest  part  of  them  was 
women  and  children."  WilUngham's  reports 
were  relayed  by  Mlchles,  without  challenge, 
to  the  task-force  headquarters,  although 
Congleton ,  the  radioman,  later  told  me, 
"When  the  first  platoon  started  turning  in 
kill  counts.  I  figured  they  were  destroying 
everything  over  there.  At  the  time,  I  didn't 
think  that  It  was  anything  exceptional — 
maybe  Just  a  little  more  killing  than  usual." 

The  flrsft  platoon  spent  the  night  near  My 
Khe  4,  but  the  rest  of  Bravo  Oompany  Joined 
Charlie  Company  to  set  up  a  defense  near  a 
cemetery  along  the  South  China  Sea.  In  the 
morning,  the  first  and  second  platoons  of 
Bravo  Company  reunited  and  spem  the  next 
day  marching  south  along  the  coast  to  the 
Tra  Khuc  River,  burning  every  hamlet  along 
the  way.  Again  there  was  an  element  of  re- 
venge. A  popular  member  of  the  first  pla- 
toon had  loet  a  foot  early  in  the  morning 
while  he  was  probing  for  a  mine  along  the 
bridge  leading  from  the  My  Khe  4  peninsula 
to  the  mainland.  The  Peers  commission  sub- 
sequently determined  that  the  platoon  had 
failed  to  post  guards  on  the  bridge  overnight, 
although  the  bridge  provided  the  only  access 
to  the  peninsula.  A  few  men  testified  that 
the  wounded  O.I.  was  in  fact  attempting  to 
defuse  the  mine  with  his  bayonet  when  It 
went  off.  wounding  him.  But  most  of  the 
O.I.S  saw  the  mine  as  anoither  example  of 
treacherous  enemy  tactics,  and  this  renewed 
their  anger  at  anyone  Vietnamese.  That  day. 
Task  Force  Barker  provided  a  team  of  dem- 
olition experts,  who  blew  up  bunkers  after 
the  hamlets  along  the  route  were  razed  by 
fire.  The  techniques  used  in  destroying  the 
houses  along  the  coast  apparently  amazed 
the  Peers  investigators.  One  G.I.  testified 
that  it  was  not  his  responsibility,  as  a  demo- 
lition man.  but  that  of  the  Infantry  to  make 
sure  no  civilians  were  inside  any  of  the 
bunkers  he  destroyed.  He  generally  dropped 
two  or  three  pounds  of  TNT  Into  each 
bunker,  he  said,  without  checking  for  occu- 
pants. Another  demolition  man  told  of  using 
as  much  as  thirty  pounds  of  dynamite  to 
destroy  each  bunker,  also  without  inspecting 
Inside.  Asked  by  a  member  of  the  Peers 
ocsnmlssion  whether  any  effort  was  made  to 
determine  "if  there  were  people  Inside,"  one 
O.I.  responded,  "Not  that  I  know  of." 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  deitermine  how 
many  Vietnamese  citizens  were  killed  as  they 
huddled  Inside  their  bunkers  during  Bravo 
Company's  march  to  the  south.  The  O.I.8 
burned  and  destroyed  almost  every  home 
they  came  to.  Terry  Held,  the  private  who 
told  me  that  the  My  Khe  4  shooting  seemed 
"insane"  to  him,  had  been  considered  a  mal- 
content by  his  fellow-G.I-8,  because  he  often 
criticized  Bravo  Company's  killing  tactics. 
Of  the  march,  he  told  me  that  he  almost 
broke  into  tears  as  it  continued.  "We'd  go 
through  these  village  areas  and  Just  burn," 
he  said.  "You'd  see  a  good  Vietnamese 
home — made  with  bricks  or  hard  mud,  and 
filled  with  six  or  seven  grandmothers,  foiu 
or  five  old  men.  and  little  kids — Jiist  burned. 
You'd  see  these  old  people  watching  their 
homes."  The  Army's  practice  of  destroying 
bunkers  and  tunnels  after  burning  the 
homes  had  alvrays  baffled  him  anyway,  Reld 
said.  "They  call  them  blinkers  and  tunnels, 
but  you  know  what  they  are — basements. 
Just  basements." 

On  March  18th.  the  third  day  of  the  opera- 
tion. Bravo  Company's  mission  suddenly 
changed.  Task  Force  Barker  called  in  medical 
units,  and  the  men  were  ordered  to  round  up 
the  civilians  for  baths,  examinations,  and  in 
some  cases  interrogation  by  intelligence  of- 
ficials. Between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand 
civilians  were  treated  for  diseases  or  were 
given  food  and  clothing  by  the  G.I.'s.  "It 
seemed  like  we  Just  changed  our  policy  alto- 
gether that  day,"  Congleton  later  told  the 
Peers  commission.  "We  went  from  a  search- 
and-destroy    to    a    pacification,    because    we 


went  to  this  village  and  we  washed  all  the 
kids.  Maybe  somebody  had  a  guilty  feeling 
or  something  like  that."  Talking  with  me 
about  this  change  a  year  after  his  testimony, 
Congleton  said,  "We  reversed  the  whole  plan 
Just  like  we  were  going  to  redeem  ourselves." 
Former  Private  First  Class  Morris  G.  Mlche- 
ner  thought  that  "most  of  the  people  were  a 
little  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  I  was  very 
ashamed  of  even  being  part  of  the  group." 

On  March  19tb,  Bravo  Company  was  lifted 
by  helicopter  from  the  peninsula.  A  few  of 
the  Bravo  Company  soldiers  later  heard 
about  the  excesses  committed  by  Charlie 
Company  and  about  impending  investiga- 
tions there,  but  somehow  there  was  little 
concern  about  the  atrocities  they  themselves 
had  committed.  Only  one  G.I.,  Ronald  Eas- 
terllng,  the  machine  gunner  with  the  third 
platoon,  considered  reporting  the  My  Khe  4 
massacre  to  bis  superiors,  but,  as  he  later  told 
the  Peers  commission,  he  quickly  dropped 
the  idea.  "I  guess  I  Just  let  it  go  when  I 
shouldn't  have,"  EUksterllng  explained.  "I 
thought  the  company  commander  knew  these 
things  were  going  on  ...  it  was  all  general 
knowledge  through  the  whole  company,  and 
I  didn't  see  any  sense  in  talking  it  over  with 
the  company.  .  .  ." 

By  the  time  the  Army's  charges  against 
Lieutenant  Calley  became  known  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  the  men  of  Bravo 
Company  were  back  home  and  out  of  the 
Army.  Only  a  few  associated  their  activities 
in  Bravo  Company  on  March  16th  with  the 
operation  that  Calley  was  accused  of  par- 
ticipating in. 

One  who  did  was  Reld.  He  walked  into  a 
newspaper  office  In  Oshkoeh,  Wisconsin,  In 
November,  1969,  a  few  days  after  the  Calley 
story  broke,  and  gave  an  Interview  about 
the  atrocities  he  bad  observed  while  he  was 
serving  with  the  11th  Brigade.  He  told  of 
one  operation  in  which,  after  some  O.I.s  had 
been  wounded  by  a  booby  trap,  his  com- 
pany responded  by  killing  sixty  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men.  Reld  told  me  not  long 
ago  that  he  didn't  realize  until  months  later 
that  what  had  happened  in  his  outfit  was 
directly  connected  with  Task  Force  Barker's 
mission  in  Son  My  on  March  16th.  "Some- 
times I  thought  it  was  Just  my  platoon,  my 
company,  that  was  committing  atrocious 
acts,  and  what  bad  luck  it  was  to  get  in  it," 
Reld  said.  "But  what  we  were  doing  was  be- 
ing done  all  over." 

The  Incident  at  My  Khe  4  would  perh^s 
be  Just  another  Vietnam  atrocity  story  if  it 
weren't  for  four  facts:  its  vital  connection 
with  the  My  Lai  4  tragedy;  the  American 
public's  Ignorance  of  it;  the  total,  detailed 
knowledge  of  it  among  the  Peers  investiga- 
tors, the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  high- 
er Pentagon  officials;  and  the  failure  of  any 
of  these  agencies  to  see  that  the  men  in- 
volved were  prosecuted. 

On  March  16,  1968,  Major  General  Koeter, 
the  commander  of  the  Amerlcal  Division,  was 
near  the  peak  of  a  brilliant  Army  career.  At 
the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  was  a  two-star 
general  whose  next  assignment  would  be  as 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  After  that  would  probably 
come  a  promotion  to  lieutenant  general,  and 
perhaps  an  assignment  as  a  corps  command- 
er In  Germany,  or  even  In  South  Vietnam 
again.  Another  promotion,  to  the  rank  of 
full  general,  would  quickly  follow,  along  with 
an  assignment,  possibly,  as  commander  of 
one  of  the  overseas  United  States  Armies. 
By  the  middle  or  late  nlneteen-seventies, 
then,  he  would  be  among  a  group  of  ambi- 
tious, competent  generals  seeking  Presiden- 
tial appointment  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Like 
most  future  candidates  for  the  Job  of  Chief 
of  Staff,  Koeter  had  been  earmarked  as  a 
"comer"  by  his  feUow-offlcers  since  his  days 
at  West  Point.  In  1949,  he  had  served  in  the 
high-prestige  post  of  tactical  officer  at  the 
Point,  assigned  to  a  cadet  company  as  the 
man  responsible  for  their  training.  By  1960, 
he  had  served  in  the  operations  office — the 


sensitive  planning  and  coordinating  post 
known  to  the  military  as  0-3 — of  the  Par 
East  Command,  in  Tokyo,  and  also  as  Secre- 
tary of  Staff  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  Europe,  In  Paris.  His 
career  was  patterned  after  that  of  his  chief 
patron  and  supporter,  General  Westmore- 
land, who  in  1968  headed  all  military  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam.  Westmoreland  and 
Koster  had  served  together  in  the  Pentagon 
during  the  nlneteen-fifties,  both  in  key  staff 
Jobs,  and  Westmoreland  had  later  become 
Superintendent  of  West  Point. 

Koster's  assignment  in  the  fall  of  1967  aa 
commanding  general  of  the  Amerlcal  Divi- 
sion ootild  be  under-estimated  at  first  by 
outsiders:  the  Amerlcal.  a  hastily  assembled 
conglomeration  of  independent  infantry 
units,  was  far  from  an  61ite  outfit.  But  the 
Job,  as  the  Peers  investigation  learned,  was 
extremely  important  to  the  young  general; 
he  had  been  handpicked  by  Westmoreland 
after  a  sharp  debate  Inside  military  head- 
quarters in  Saigon  over  the  future  combat 
role  of  the  division.  As  the  Amerlcal  was  ini- 
tially set  up,  it  was  composed  of  three  sep- 
arate five-thousand-man  combat  infantry 
brigades,  each  with  its  own  support  units, 
such  as  artillery  and  cavalry.  Within  a  year, 
the  division  was  restructured  to  make  It 
more  conventional  and  to  provide  more  cen- 
tralized control.  But  when  Koster  took  over. 
It  was  a  new  kind  of  fighting  unit,  highly 
endorsed  by  Westmoreland,  and  pressure  on 
the  new  commander  wais  inevitable.  Adding 
to  the  pressure  was  the  low  calibre  of  some 
of  the  officers  initially  assigned  to  the  Amerl- 
cal by  headquarters  units.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Clinton  E.  Granger,  Jr.,  who  served 
brlefiy  in  the  G-3  office  of  the  new  division 
late  in  1967,  told  the  Peers  commission  about 
his  personnel  problems.  "In  the  G-3  section, 
the  quality  of  the  personnel  was  not  what 
one  would  ask  in  a  division,  to  be  perfectly 
honest,"  he  said.  "Among  the  field-grade  offi- 
cers, there  was  only  one  major  in  the  entire 
section  who  graduated  from  Leavenworth 
(the  Army  command-and-staff  school,  in 
Kansas],  and  of  all  of  them  there  were  only 
two  who  had  been  passed  over  for  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant  colonel.  That  would  in- 
dicate that  in  some  cases  not  the  highest 
calibre  of  people  were  being  provided." 

Koster  responded  to  the  staff  problems  by 
running  a  virtual  one-man  show.  He  trusted 
no  one  else  to  make  decisions  on  the  divi- 
sion's operations  and  maneuvers.  Every  mil- 
itary engagement  or  tactic.  Including  such 
details  as  the  allotment  of  helicopters  for 
combat  assaults,  had  to  be  personally  ap- 
proved by  him.  He  filled  the  two  most  im- 
portant positions  in  his  headquarters,  chief 
of  staff  and  head  of  G-3  operations,  with 
artillery  officers — highly  unusual  assign- 
ments for  such  men  in  a  combat  infantry 
division. 

Both  men,  however,  were  West  Pointers — 
the  only  ones  in  key  headquarters  Jobs.  Colo- 
nel Nels  A.  Parson,  Jr.,  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Amerlcal  Division,  was  inhibited  by  his 
inexperience  in  infantry  tactics;  he  spent 
much  of  his  time,  according  to  testimony 
other  officers  gave  the  Peers  commission, 
seeing  to  it  that  fences  were  painted  and 
grass  was  kept  closely  cropped.  Lieutentmt 
Colonel  Jesmond  D.  Balmer,  Jr.,  the  opera- 
tions officer,  was  bolder  than  Parsons,  but  he 
had  no  greater  success.  He  told  the  Peers 
commission,  "I  was  not  a  textbook  0-3, 
either  as  taught  at  Leavenworth  or  through- 
out the  Army  or  practiced  at  any  other  di- 
visions. The  commanding  general  was  in  fact 
his  own  G-3.  ...  I  was  not  operating  that 
division.  I  was  doing  certain  planning  and 
trying  to  keep  the  T.O.C.  (tactical -opera- 
tions center]  going.  ...  I  can't  visualize 
that  any  staff  ofOcer  there  would  visualize 
Balmer,  even  now,  as  being  a  key  mover  in 
that  division.  I  was  far  from  it."  Balmer  in- 
dicated that  Colonel  Parson  had  an  even 
worse  relationship  with  General  Koster,  ex- 
plaining,  "It  was  very  evident  to  all  con- 
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cerned  that  General  Koster  had  no  confi- 
dence or  did  not  trust  much  responsibility, 
except  answering  the  telephone  in  the  head- 
quarters and  doing  the  normal  headquarters 
chlef-of-staff  Job,  to  Colonel  Parson,  and  to 
a  similar  degree  this  went  down  to  the 
staff.  ...  It  was  the  most  unhappy  group 
of  staff  officers  and  unhappy  headquarters 
I  have  ever  had  any  contact  with  and  cer- 
tainly ever  heard  tell  of  it." 

Koster's  relationship  with  his  second-in- 
command.  Brigadier  General  George  H. 
Young,  Jr.,  one  of  two  assistant  division 
commanders,  was  less  frosty,  but  it  was  still 
far  from  warm.  Young,  who  was  about  a  year 
yoimger  than  his  superior,  had  graduated 
from  the  Citadel  military  academy,  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He.  too.  could 
exercise  only  a  limited  degree  of  command 
authority,  although  he  had  been  placed  in 
administrative  control  of  the  division's 
maneuver  battalions,  including  the  aviation 
and  artillery  units.  He  could  recommend  de- 
cisions but  not  carry  them  out.  Most  of  the 
other  headquarters  officers  were  either  "non- 
ring  knockers" — men  who  had  begun  their 
careers  as  enlisted  men  or  as  graduates  of 
college  reserve  programs — or  graduates  of 
military  schools,  such  as  the  Citadel,  that 
many  West  Pointers  consider  second-rate. 

For  moet  of  the  officers  and  men,  the 
commanding  general  was  a  cold  figure  who 
compelled  respect — and  a  touch  of  fear. 
"General  Koeter  was  so  smart  he  was  too 
smart  for  the  rest  of  us,"  retired  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Charles  Anlstranski  told  me  during 
an  interview  seversa  months  ago.  Anlstranski, 
who  served  as  the  Amerlcal  Division's  G-5 
(in  charge  of  pacification  and  civil  affairs) 
early  In  1968,  told  me  that  he  particularly 
remembered  the  General's  crisp  method  of 
barking  orders.  "Koster  would  say,  "I  dont 
like  that,  and  I  want  you  to  do  this  and 
that.' "  The  General  wouldn't  take  part  in 
after-dinner  drinking  bouts  at  the  Officers' 
Club,  the  former  colonel  said,  but  chose  to 
return  to  his  quarters  Instead.  James  R. 
Ritchie  m,  who  served  as  an  administra- 
tive sergeant  at  Americal  Division  head- 
quarters in  1967-68,  remembered  Koster  as 
being  very  cold.  "I  worked  near  him  in  that 
office  for  over  five  months,  and  I  was  never 
introduced  to  him,"  he  .'old  me.  "I  passed 
notes  to  him  but  really  I  never  knew  the 
man."  Ritchie  said  of  the  headquarters 
staff,  "They  were  all  afraid.  They  were  all 
afraid  of  Koster." 

The  normal  work  schedule  of  General 
Koster  and  his  aides  seemed  to  have  little 
relationship  to  the  realities  of  the  guerrUla 
war  going  on  a  few  miles  away.  Koster  lived 
in  an  air-conditioned  four-room  house  on 
a  hill  at  division  headquarters,  in  Chu  Lai; 
he  was  served  by  a  full-time  enlisted  man 
and  a  young  officer.  A  few  yards  away  was  a 
fortified  bunker  with  full  communications, 
in  case  of  attack.  He  spent  most  of  his  work- 
day In  a  helicopter,  visiting  the  brigades  and 
battalions  under  his  command.  Every  morn- 
ing, he  would  give  a  short  speech  to  new 
soldiers  arriving  at  the  division  replacement 
center.  Usually,  his  aides  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission, he  trlert  to  be  where  the  action  was — 
to  monitor  his  troops  in  combat.  For,  Just  like 
a  yoimg  company  commander.  Koster  was 
being  Judged  largely  on  the  basis  of  how 
many  enemy  soldiers  his  men  claimed  to 
have  killed. 

General  Koster's  arrival  by  helicopter  at 
local  units  would  cause  a^  much  of  a  flurry — 
and  as  much  feai^-as  a  visit  from  Westmore- 
land caused  at  division  headquarters.  And, 
these  visits  notwithstanding,  Koster  re- 
mained remote  from  the  problems  and  fears 
of  the  "grunts" — ground  soldiers — assigned 
to  his  command.  When  complaints  arose, 
they  were  often  deliberately  withheld  from 
the  General  by  his  aides.  Sergeant  Ritchie, 
as  one  of  the  chief  administrative  clerks  in 
mvislon  headquarters,  worked  directly  for 
Colonel    Parson.    He   recaUed    that   he   was 


ordered  to  screen  all  the  mall  personally  ad- 
dressed to  Koster.  "Parson  wanted  to  know 
anything  that  was  on  Koster's  desk  other 
than  routine  stuff,"  Ritchie  said.  "A  lot  of 
stuff  I  know  never  got  to  Koster."  Instead, 
it  was  handled  by  Parson.  Most  of  the  senior 
staff  officers  at  headquarters  knew  at  the 
practice,  but  they  did  not  complain,  even 
when  letters  they  had  addressed  to  Koster 
brought  replies  from  Colonel  Parson,  because 
Parson  was  their  rating  officer,  and  for  an 
ambitious  lieutenant  colonel  who  had  not 
attended  West  Point  one  bad  rating  could  be 
the  end  of  a  career.  This  kind  of  reasoning 
went  up  the  chain  of  command.  In  May, 
1968.  for  example,  a  Special  Forces  camp  in 
the  Americal  Division's  area  of  operations 
was  overrun  by  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
with  heavy  losses  to  an  Amerlcal  battalion 
that  attempted  to  relieve  the  camp.  Koster 
ordered  an  investigation,  but,  as  the  Peers 
commission  was  told  by  Colonel  Jack  L. 
Treadwell,  who  became  division  chief  of  staff 
in  late  1968,  it  was  not  filed  with  higher 
headquarters,  "because  it  made  the  division 
look  bad." 

The  ultimate  effect  of  such  practices  was 
a  form  of  self-imposed  ignorance :  few  things 
were  ever  "officially"  learned  or  reported.  By 
March,  1968,  murder,  rape,  and  arson  were 
common  in  many  combat  units  of  the  Ameri- 
cal Division — particularly  the  11th  Brigade, 
In  hostile  Quang  Ngal  Province — but  there 
were  no  official  reports  of  them  at  higher 
levels.  Most  of  the  infantry  companies  had 
gone  as  far  as  to  informally  set  up  so-called 
Zlppo  squads — groups  of  men  whose  sole  mis- 
sion was  to  follow  «ie  combat  troops  through 
hamlets  and  set  #te  hamlets  on  fire.  Yet 
Koster,  during  one  of  his  lengthy  appear- 
ances before  the  Peers  commission,  calmly 
repealed,  "We  had,  I  thought,  a  very  strong 
policy  against  burning  and  pillaging  in  vil- 
lages. Granted,  during  an  action  where  the 
enemy  was  in  there,  there  would  be  some 
destruction. 

"But  I  had  spoken  to  brigade  commanders 
frequently,  both  as  a  group  and  personally, 
about  the  fact  that  this  type  of  thing  would 
not  be  tolerated.  I'm  sure  that  in  our  rules 
of  engagement  It  (was]  emphasized  .  .  .  very 
strongly."  The  rules  of  engagement,  a  seven- 
page  formal  codification  of  the  division's  "cri- 
teria for  employment  of  firepower  In  support 
of  combat  operations,"  were  formally  pub- 
lished March  16,  1968 — the  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre. They  imposed  stringent  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  firepower  and  called  for  clearance 
before  any  firing  on  civilian  areas.  The  rules, 
unfortunately  for  the  Vietnamese,  had  little 
to  do  with  the  way  the  war  was  being  fought. 
Ironically,  the  publication  of  the  rules  of 
engagement   allowed    commanders   to   treat 
brutalities  such  as  murder,  rape,  and  arson 
as  mere  violations  of  rules,  and  in  any  event 
such  serious  crimeg  were  rarely  reported  of- 
ficially. Lieutenant  Colonel  Warren  J.  Lucas, 
the  Amerlcal  Division's  provost  marshal,  or 
chief  law-enforcement  officer,  told  the  Peers 
commission    that    most    of    the    war-crimes 
Investigations  conducted  by  his  unit  involved 
the  theft  of  goods  or  money  from  civilians  or, 
occasionally,  a  charge  that  G.I.s  had  raped  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  an  interrogation  center. 
The  concept  of  murder  during  a  combat  op- 
eration   simply    wasnt    raised.    Sometimes, 
Lucas  said,  he  or  his  men  would  hear  nmiors 
or  reports  of  serious  Incidents  in  the  field, 
but.  he  added,  "if  it  was  declared  a  combat 
action,  I  did  not  move  into  it  at  all  with  my 
Investigators."  Of  course,  the  men  who  could 
report    such    Incidents    were    the   officers   in 
charge;   in  effect,  their  choice  was  between 
a  higher  body  count  and  a  war-crimes  inves- 
tigation. Murder  during  combat  and  similarly 
serious  violations  of  international  law  were 
never     "reported     through     military-police 
channels,"  Colonel  Lucas  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission.  Even   if   they  had   been,   he  could 
not   have   begun   an   investigation   of   such 
incidents  without  the  approval  of  Chief  of 


Staff  Parson  or  General  Koster.  During  his 
one-year  tour  of  duty  with  the  Americal, 
Lucas  apparently  never  conducted  such  an 
Inveetigation.  What  happened  was  that  after 
the  publication  of  the  rules  the  military 
honor  system  went  into  effect.  Under  that 
system,  as  it  was  applied  in  the  Americal  Di- 
vision, violations  of  the  rules  of  engagement 
simply  did  not  take  place. 

Ueutenant  Colonel  Anlstranski.  the  officer 
In  charge  of  the  Amerlcal's  civil-affairs  and 
pacification  program,  explained  in  his  inter- 
view with  me  how  the  system  worked.  "Every 
time  a  hamlet  would  bum,  it  was  reported 
to  me,"  he  said.  "If  it  was  in  a  friendly  area, 
we'd  go  back  and  rebuUd  it.  Sometimes  it 
would  come  up  at  the  nightly  briefing.  Gen- 
eral Koster  would  come  up  to  me  and  say, 
•Check  it  out.'  I'd  get  the  S-5  (the  lower- 
ranking  officer  in  charge  of  civU  affairs  of 
the  unit  in  question]  and  say,  'You'd  better 
get  on  it;  the  old  man  wante  to  know  what 
happened  out  there.'  They'd  come  back  after 
a  little  while  and  say  it  was  set  on  fire  dur- 
ing the  fire  fight.  I'd  go  and  tell  the  old  man 
that." 

Some  soldiers  could,  of  course,  have  been 
court-martialed  for  committing  war  crimes. 
This  might  have  limited  the  number  of  vio- 
lations, but  It  would  also  have  signalled  to 
higher  headquarters  that  violations  did  oc- 
cur. Koster's  efficacy  as  a  commander  would 
have  been  questioned,  and  the  name  of  the 
division  would  have  been  sullied  by  the  in- 
evitable press  reports.  Thus,  talk  of  war 
crimes  simply  wasn't  heard  at  Americal  Divi- 
sion headquarters.  The  men  there  took  their 
Jobs  at  face  value.  Father  Carl  E.  Creswell 
served  as  an  Episcopal  chapljiin  at  Chu  Lai 
and  resigned  from  the  Army  soon  after  his 
tour  with  the  division.  He  later  told  the  Peers 
commission,  "I  became  absolutely  convinced 
that  as  far  as  the  United  States  Armv  was 
concerned  there  was  no  such  thing  as  murder 
of  a  Vietnamese  civilian.  I'm  sorry,  maybe 
it's  a  little  bit  cynical.  I'm  sure  it  is,  but 
that's  the  way  the  system  works." 

The  freedom  to  kill  with  Impunity  inevit- 
ably led  to  the  inadvertent  mxirder  of  many 
civilians  in  violation  of  both  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions and  the  division  rules  of  engage- 
ment. The  statistics  tell  the  story;  A  con- 
sistent problem  for  the  military  throughout 
the  war  has  been  the  great  disparity  between 
the  number  of  Vietcong  soldiers  that  have 
been  rep)orted  killed  and  the  number  of  weap- 
ons that  have  been  captured.  Although  the 
obvious  answer  seemed  to  be  that  Vietcong 
were  not  the  only  victims  of  American  gun- 
fire, artillery,  and  gunship  strikes,  officers  at 
the  top  headquarters  commands  simply 
could  not— or  would  not — accept  that  an- 
swer. Tlius.  commanding  officers  in  the  Amer- 
ical Division  were  always  urging  their  troops 
to  "close  with  the  enemy"  instead  of  relying 
on  helicopter  or  artillery  support,  and  there- 
by increase  their  chances  of  Capturing  en- 
emy weapons. 

Often,  the  rationale  for  the  statistical  im- 
balance was  strained.  Brigadier  General  Carl 
W.  Hoffman,  who  served  as  chief  operations 
officer  of  the  in  Marine  Amphibious  Force 
early  in  1968,  agreed  with  General  Peers  that 
Task  Force  Barker's  March  16th  report  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  Vietcong  deaths 
and  three  captured  weapons  represented  "a 
ratio  that  we  would  not  normally  like  to  see," 
and  went  on,  "However,  we  had  experienced 
other  reports  in  which  we  later  found  that 
the  attacking  troops  had  found  a  graveyard 
with  fresh  graves,  and  they  determined  then 
that  these  deaths  had  occurred  on  previous 
days  because  of  artillery  fire  or  gunship  fire. 
Therefore  the  total  on  a  given  day  could  be 
quite  high  and  the  weapons  invariably  would 
be  very  low.  ...  we  did  see  other  Instances 
in  which  we  had  very  few  weapons  captured 
and  quite  a  number  of  enemy  bodies 
counted." 

"It's  like  a  game."  Colonel  Anlstranski.  the 
division's  paclflcation-and-civil-affairs  officer. 
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remarked  diirlng  my  Interview  with  him. 
"Everybody  come  on,  we're  going  to  have  a 
bonfire.  The  way  Koster  vised  to  look  at  me, 
he  knew  they  [the  brlgadealwere  lying.  He 
tried  to  stc^  It,  but  there's  ...  so  much  going 
on."  Anlstranskl  remembered  that  on  occa- 
sion Koster  woxild  storm  out  of  the  nightly 
briefing,  obviously  angered,  after  hearing  re- 
ports of  large  numbers  of  Vletcong  killed  by 
his  troops  and  no  captured  weapona.  "He'd 
get  mad,"  Anlstranskl  said.  "But  me?  I  used 
to  look  at  It  and  laugh.  "There's  another  bat- 
talion commander  who's  pushing  the  full- 
oolonel  list,'  I'd  say."  He  cotdd  laugh,  Anls- 
transkl added,  but  the  General  was  tn4>ped 
by  his  position.  "Koeter  bad  bird  colonels 
working  for  him;  he  bad  to  acc^t  their 
word." 

In  early  1968,  the  America!  Division  oon- 
sUted  of  three  combat  infantry  brigades.  One 
of  them,  the  11th,  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Oran  K.  HendM«>n.  Henderson  had  at  that 
time  been  In  the  Army  twenty-five  years,  and 
like  most  colonels,  he  had  made  It  clear  that 
he  wanted  very  much  to  become  a  general. 
A  non-Weet  Pointer,  he  had  failed  diirlng  a 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  In  1963  and  1964  to 
get  the  command  assignments  necessary  for 
promotion;  he  spent  nearly  two  of  the  next 
four  years  In  subordinate  roles  with  the  11th 
Brigade  In  Hawaii,  moving  with  the  unit  to 
Vietnam  In  late  1967  as  deputy  commander. 
On  March  15,  1968,  the  Army  gave  him  a 
chance :  on  that  day,  he  took  command  of  the 
brigade's  three  Infantry  battalions  and  one 
artillery  battalion.  During  formal  ceremonies 
at  the  brigade's  headquarters  area,  at  Due 
Pho,  Henderson  accepted  the  unit's  colors 
from  the  outgoing  commander.  Brigadier 
General  Andy  A.  Lipscomb,  who  was  retiring 
from  the  service.  Lipscomb  had  recommended 
Henderson  for  the  Job,  and  was  delighted 
when  General  Koster  approved  the  choice. 
Henderson  "was  completely  loyal  to  me," 
Lipscomb  later  told  the  Peers  commission. 
"When  I  left,  and  I  made  out  an  efBclency  re- 
port on  Colonel  Henderson,  I  recommended 
him  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general,  which 
I  didn't  do  to  too  many  colonels  along  the 
way." 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Henderson 
had  seen  little  combat  In  Vietnam.  He  told 
the  Peers  commission  that  Task  Force  Bark- 
er's attack  on  My  Lai  4  "was  the  first  combat 
action  I  had  been  Involved  In  or  observed," 
and  explained,  "As  the  brigade  executive  of- 
ficer up  to  this  point  and  time,  I  was  pretty 
well  limited  to  Due  Pho.  Occasionally,  I 
could  get  an  H-23  (observation  helicopter] 
and  get  out  on  the  periphery  or  something. 
But  as  a  general  rule  I  was  stuck  at  Due  Pho. 
I  had  not  participated  In  a  C.A.  [combat  as- 
sault], nor  had  I  observed  any  combat  action 
except  that  at  the  Due  Pho  Province."  He  was 
referring  to  occasional  Vletcong  mortar  at- 
tacks on  the  brigade  headquarters  area.  Upon 
taking  over  the  top  Job  In  the  brigade,  Hen- 
derson Immediately  began  acting  like  every 
other  commander  In  Vietnam.  Each  day.  he 
would  assemble  a  few  personal  aides  and  fly 
all  over  his  area  of  responsibility,  observing 
the  Infantry  battalions  In  action.  The  new 
commander  was  formal  and  crisp  with  his 
staff;  he  had  what  military  men  call  "com- 
mand presence."  In  other  ofScers  he  Inspired 
nothing  less  than  fear.  Captain  Donald  J. 
Keshel,  the  brigade  clvll-affalrs  officer,  told 
the  Peers  Investigators,  "I'm  scared  to  death 
of  Colonel  Henderson.  .  .  .  He's  Jvist  got  to  be 
the  hardest  man  I've  ever  worked  for."  But 
Henderson  himself  feared  at  least  one  man — 
General  Koster,  whose  rating  of  him  as  a  bri- 
gade commander  would  make  or  break  his 
chances  of  becoming  a  general.  Koeter  had 
doubts  about  Henderson's  Intellectual  ability, 
and  these  were  known  to  the  Colonel.  He  got 
along  easily  with  General  Young,  Koster's  as- 
sistant division  commander,  but  his  relations 
With  the  division  commander  himself  seemed 
to  be  tense.  "You  could  always  distinguish 
rank  when  they  were  talking,"  Michael  C 
Adcock,  a  former  sergeant  who  served  as  one 


of  Colonel  Henderson's  radio  operators,  told 
me. 

Henderson,  and  Lipscomb  before  him,  also 
followed  the  usual  commander's  practice  of 
emphasizing  body  counts,  so  competition  for 
enemy  kills  was  constant  among  the  battal- 
ions and  companies  of  the  11th  Brigade. 
There  were  three-day  passes  for  the  men  who 
achieved  high  body  counts;  sometimes  whole 
units  would  be  rewarded.  At  one  point,  Hen- 
derBOQ  personally  ordered  a  program  set  up 
offering  helicopter  pilots  three-  to  flve-day 
passes  for  bringing  In  mlUtary-age  Vietnam- 
ese males  for  questioning.  The  program, 
which  was  Initiated  because  the  brigade  was 
unable  to  develop  reUaljl^^telllgence  Infor- 
mation on  the  ^netpe^Sg;  was  known  Inform- 
ally among  llth~Srtgade  air  units  as  Opera- 
tion Body  Snatch,  Within  weeks,  the  opera- 
tion had  degenerated  to  the  point  where  the 
pilots,  instead  of  "snatching"  civUians,  were 
deliberately  killing  them,  sometimes  by  run- 
ning them  down  with  their  helicopter  skids. 
Other  pilots  devised  even  more  macabre 
forms  of  miirder,  one  of  which  Involved  the 
use  of  a  lasso  to  stop  a  Vietnamese  peasant 
who  was  attempting  to  flee.  Helicopter  crew- 
men would  then  Jump  out,  strip  the  victim, 
and  replace  the  rope  around  his  neck,  and 
the  helicopter  would  begin  to  move  at  low 
speed,  with  the  Vietnamese  running  along. 
When  the  victim  could  no  longer  keep  up,  he 
would  fall,  snapping  his  neck. 

Many  witnesses  told  the  Peers  commission 
of  having  received  no  meaningful  instruc- 
tion in  the  Geneva  conventions  or  In  the 
proper  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  during 
training  In  HawaU  or  In  South  Vietnam.  "In 
Hawaii,  the  emphasis  was  on  tactical  com- 
bat operations  throughout,"  Speclaliat  Fifth 
Class  James  E.  Ford,  a  public-information 
clerk  for  the  brigade,  told  the  Peers  investi- 
gators. "I  think  perhaps  during  that  time 
.  .  .  they  might  have  said  something  about 
pcw;lflcatlon  and  about  the  S-5'8  function, 
civil  affairs.  But  I  dont  think  It  was  an 
active  part  of  the  tactical  training,  though." 

Although  Army  manuals  state  that  a  bri- 
gade clvll-affalrs  ofHcer  should  hold  the  rank 
of  major,  the  11th  Brigade's  S-5,  Keshel,  was 
only  a  captain.  The  Army  is  loath  to  say  so 
In  public,  but  the  Job  of  division  0-5  or  brig- 
ade S-5  Is  considered  a  lowly  one — a  position 
for  anyone  who  desire  rapid  promotion  to 
avoid.  Captain  Keshel  was  in  charge  of  mak- 
ing cash  payments  to  Vietnamese  victims  of 
accidental  American  shootings. 

He  made  about  thirty  such  solatium  pay- 
ments, as  they  were  called  (at  that  time, 
they  amounted  to  about  thirty-three  dollars 
for  each  adult  and  half  as  much  for  children 
fifteen  years  of  age  or  under) ,  over  a  period 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  ending  in  the  fall  of 
1968.  The  total  seemed  high  to  him,  Keshel 
told  the  Peers  commission,  and  he  mentioned 
his  concern  to  Colonel  Henderson.  Hender- 
son. In  turn,  "mentioned  It  to  the  bat- 
talion commanders  at  one  of  his  brief- 
ings," Keshel  said,  and  he  continued,  "And 
all  of  the  battalion  commanders,  boy.  they 
really  got  down  on  me,  now,  they  said,  'Well, 
you  know  we  got  lieutenants  out  there  with 
the  platoon,  or  rifle-company  commanders 
out  there  with  the  companies,  he'd  get  fire 
from  a  village,  he's  got  to  return  fire  to  pro- 
tect his  command,  and  when  this  happens, 
perhaps  a  civilian  will  get  shot.' " 

The  concept  of  a  battlefield  war  crime  Just 
did  not  exist  in  the  11th  Brigade.  Major  John 
L.  Plttman,  the  provost  marshal  of  the  unit, 
testified  before  the  Peers  commission  that 
he  could  not  recall  giving  the  military  police- 
men under  his  command  any  Instructions  or 
training  In  their  obligations  to  report  war 
crimes.  On  two  or  three  occasions,  Plttman 
said,  he  did  report  Instances  of  prisoner  mis- 
treatment to  both  Lipscomb  and  Henderson. 
At  a  staff  meeting,  Lipscomb  or  Henderson 
always  responded  the  same  way — not  by  or- 
dering an  Investigation  but  by  putting  out 
Instructions  against  such  practices. 

Even  if  Henderson  and  some  of  his  staff 
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officers  remained  largely  uninformed  about 
the  war  taking  place  a  few  miles  from  their 
headquarters,  the  Colonel  did  meet  the  other 
basic  requirements  of  a  Vietnam  commander: 
he  had  a  superior  mees  hall  and  a  rebuilt 
officers'  club,  and  there  was  considerable  em- 
phasis on  being  an  officer  &nA  a  gentleman. 
GJ.S  who  served  In  the  lltb  Brigade  fre- 
quently talked  to  me  with  bitterness  about 
the  life  style  of  the  senior  officers.  "They  had 
a  fantastic  mess  hall,"  former  Specialist  Fifth 
Class  Jay  A.  Roberts,  who  worked  In  the  pub- 
lic-Information office,  near  heculquarters,  re- 
called. "The  officers  would  have  cocktail  hour 
for  an  ho\ir  every  night  before  dinner."  Oth- 
er G.I.S  talked  about  the  Ice  cream,  the 
shrimp,  and  the  steak  that  were  often  on 
hand  for  the  officers.  Also  frequently  noted 
was  the  fact  that  the  headquarters'  allotment 
of  alr-condltloners  was  utilized  for  Hender- 
son's mess  hall  and  his  personal  quartets. 
Plans  to  blow  up  the  mess  hall — perhaps  only 
half  serlovis — were  constantly  being  develop- 
ed by  the  headquarters  clerks.  Some  GJ-B 
boasted  of  having  devised  ways  to  appropriate 
bottles  of  whiskey  smd  cold  beer  from  the  of- 
ficers' walk-In  cooler.  Former  Specialist 
Foiirth  Class  Frank  D.  Beardslee  served  as 
driver  for  Colonel  Barker,  the  commander 
of  Task  Force  Barker,  and  often  took  him 
to  the  Due  Pho  Officers'  Club  at  five-thirty 
In  time  for  the  cocktail  hour.  "It  was  Just  like 
they  were  in  Washington,"  Beardslee  said  of 
the  officers.  "They  would  talk  about  promo- 
tion and  all  that  stuff — Just  like  a  cocktail 
party  back  In  the  world." 

Shortly  before  Lipscomb,  a  West  Pointer, 
retired,  the  brigade  public-Information  of- 
fice presented  him  with  a  scrapbook  of 
photographs  and  news  clippings  highlighting 
his  service  with  the  11th  Brigade.  Similar 
scrapbooks  were  made  up  for  most  senior 
officers  who  left  the  unit.  Former  Sergeant 
Ronald  L.  Haeberle,  who  served  as  a  photog- 
rapher for  the  brigade's  public-Informa- 
tion office,  considered  such  work  routine  at 
the  time,  and  later,  when  criticized  by  the 
Peers  panel  for  not  turning  photographs  h« 
had  made  of  the  My  Lai  4  massacre  over  to 
higher  authorities,  he  said  he  had  never 
considered  such  a  step,  explaining,  "You 
know  something  .  .  .?  If  a  general  Is  smiling 
wrong  In  a  photograph,  I  have  learned  to 
destroy  It.  .  .  .  My  experience  as  a  G.I.  over 
there  Is  that  If  something  doesnt  look  right, 
a  general  smiling  the  wrong  way  .  .  .  Z 
stopped  and  destroyed  the  negative." 

For  a  non-West  Pointer,  Colonel  Barker 
had  everything  going  for  him.  In  January, 
1968,  General  Koster  had  pulled  him  out  of 
his  Job  as  operations  officer  of  the  lltb 
Brigade  and  given  blm  command  of  a  three- 
company  task  force  of  four  hundred  men 
that  had  been  put  togeU\er  to  find  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy  In  the  Batangan  Peninsula 
area.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Quang  Ngal  Prov- 
ince. The  peninsula  was  "Indian  country"  as 
far  as  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  were  concerned.  Few  operations  had 
ever  been  mounted  against  the  village  of  Son 
My,  which  was  widely  considered  to  be  the 
staging  and  headquarters  area  for  the  Vlet- 
cong 48th  Battalion,  one  of  the  strongest 
units  In  Quang  Ngal.  The  area  was  h^vlly 
booby-trapped,  and  the  men  of  Task  Force 
Barker — the  Colonel  followed  a  custom  6y 
naming  the  unit  after  himself — suffered  as  a 
result.  By  March  15th,  about  fifteen  G.Is  in 
the  three  companies  had  been  killed  and 
more  than  eighty  had  been  wounded— a  high 
percentage  of  casualties  but  not  one  VaaX 
necessarily  reflected  much  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  enemy.  For  example,  four  men 
In  Charlie  Company  were  killed  and  thirty- 
eight  were  wounded  in  those  ten  weeks,  but 
the  Peers  commission  determined  that  only 
three  of  the  casualties.  Including  one  death, 
had  resulted  from  direct  contact  with  the 
doemy.  But  "Barker's  Bastards,"  as  the  men 
of  the  task  force  were  quickly  dubbed  by  the 
brigade  pubUc-lnformatlon  office,  were  seem- 
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Ingly  able  to  do  what  no  other  unit  In  the 
iKlgade  could — flnd  and  destroy  the  enemy. 

"We  devoted  quite  a  bit  of  coverage  to  Task 
Force  Barker,"  Ford,  the  brigade  pubUc-ln- 
formatlon  derk,  told  the  Peers  commlsalon. 
"Up  until  Task  Force  Barker  deployed,  we 
hadn't  been  seeing  too  much  action.  As  a 
result,  our  publlc-lnTonnatlon  coverage  was 
kind  of  slim.  .  .  .  They  were  getting  contact^ 
and  we  were  getting  good  copy  out  of  It." 
Barker's  men  had  the  highest  body  count  by 
far  of  any  unit  In  the  11th  Brigade;  other 
officers  woTild  speak  admiringly  of  the  com- 
mander's 'luck"  In  getting  solid  contact. 
Specialist  Fourth  Class  Donald  R.  Hooton, 
one  of  the  Bravo  Company  Infantrymen,  had 
8  different  point  of  view.  "Everybody  said, 
'He's  got  the  most  phenomenal  luck,' " 
Hooton  told  me  recently.  "What  they  meant 
Is  that  we'd  go  out  and  gun  down  a  lot  of 
people." 

But  the  G.I.S— even  Hooton — admired 
Barker.  He  wasnt  afraid  to  land  his  hell- 
copter  In  a  battle  area,  and  he  would  often 
Join  in  the  fray,  firing  his  .45-calibre  pistol 
at  Vietnamese  when  his  helicopter  was  flying 
low.  He  made  sure  that  his  troops  received  at 
least  one  hot  meal  a  day  In  the  field.  Tatue 
were  other  reasons  for  the  widespread  ad- 
miration of  Barker.  He  was  "lean  and  mean," 
In  the  military  tradition;  handsome,  with 
neatly  chiselled  features;  friendly  to  the 
"grunts,"  always  accessible  and  always  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  he  understood  their  prob- 
lems. "Barker,  In  my  estimation,  seemed  to 
have  his  finger  In  and  was  pretty  well  In  tune 
with  what  was  going  on,"  General  Koster 
told  the  Peers  commission.  Barker's  respon- 
sibilities as  a  commander  were  total;  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  intelligence,  the  planning, 
and  the  Initiation  of  all  task-force  opera- 
tions— and  always  bad  the  approval  of  his 
superiors. 

Barker's  promotion  to  head  the  task  force 
left  a  crucial  administrative  gap  In  the  bri- 
gade headquarters — one  that  Colonel  Hen- 
derson, then  acting  as  deputy  brigade  com- 
mander, tried  to  fill  himself.  Then,  when 
Henderson  assumed  control  of  the  brigade, 
on  March  15th,  he  was  still  not  assigned  a 
new  administrative  aide,  so  he  was  forced 
to  do  his  paperwork  at  night.  Such  treatment 
undoubtedly  galled  Henderson,  and  so  did 
the  relationship  between  Koster  and  Barker. 
There  were  fifteen  thousand  lieutenant  colo- 
nels in  the  Army  in  1968  and  fewer  than 
three  hundred  battalions  to  command.  With- 
out battalion-command  experience  in  Viet- 
nam, a  young  lieutenant  colonel  could  not 
expect  promotion.  Because  the  pressure  for 
the  Jobs  was  so  intense,  the  Army  limited 
battalion  commanders'  tours  to  six  months. 

NcHinally,  Henderson  could  have  expected 
to  have  a  powerful  hold  over  Barker,  because 
Barker  would  have  needed  Henderson's  ap- 
proval before  commanding  a  battalion;  the 
bargaining  and  negotiating  for  such  Jobs 
goes  on  dally  In  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere. 
But  by  the  time  Henderson  took  over  the 
brigade.  General  Koster  bad  promised  the 
next  battalion  command  to  Barker.  In  effect, 
Henderson's  potential  patronage — an  Impor- 
tant part  of  a  commander's  Job — was  di- 
minished, and  a  prot^6,  if  he  had  one,  would 
have  had  to  wait  longer  for  a  battalion  com- 
mander's spot. 

There  was  no  fancy  officers'  club  at  the  task 
force  headquarters,  at  Landing  Zone  Dottle,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  of  Quang  Ngal,  the 
provincial  capital.  Barker,  like  all  command- 
ers, spent  most  of  his  wcffklng  day  In  a  hell- 
copter,  and  he  tried  to  catch  up  on  his 
paperwork  at  night.  The  administration  of 
the  task  force  therefore  fell  to  the  operations 
officer.  Major  Charles  C.  Calhoun,  who  was 
serving  his  second  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 
"The  task  force  headquarters  was  severely  un- 
derequipped  and  understaffed;  It  had  only 
one  typewriter  assigned  to  It,  and  one  clerk 
to  do  its  typing.  As  a  result,  there  was  neither 
the  staff  nor  the  time  to  prepare  the  required 
task-force  version  of  the  rules  of  engage- 


ment or  to  instruct  the  troops  about  the 
Geneva  conventions.  The  unofficial  task-force 
rule  seemed  to  be  simply  not  to  conmilt  any 
Illegal  actions  directly  in  front  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  Speaking  of  Captain 
Mlchles,  of  Bravo  Company,  Congleton,  the 
Captain's  radio  operator,  told  me,  "If  some- 
thing wasn't  done  In  front  of  him,  nothing 
happened.  But  If  he'd  ever  caught  you  smok- 
ing pot,  he'd  have  gone  wild."  Mlchles  was 
similarly  offended  If  the  killing  of  civilians 
was  brought  directly  to  his  attention.  Cong- 
leton, after  recalling  that  the  officer  "wanted 
kills,"  said,  "By  the  first  time  we  actually 
killed  anybody  who  was  a  Vletcong  with  a 
weapon,  we  had  reported  twenty  or  thirty 
confirmed  kills,  and  I  said,  'Hey,  we  Just  got 
our  flrst  kill.'  He  really  got  mad." 

Both  of  Task  Force  Barker's  February  mis- 
sions Into  Son  My  were  officially  described  as 
unqualified  successes,  although  the  disparity 
between  Vletcong  killed  and  weapons  cap- 
tured— a  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  six — was 
extreme.  After  the  second  mission.  Colonel 
Barker  gave  his  superiors  a  glowing  report. 
It  said,  "This  operation  was  well  planned, 
well  executed,  and  successful.  Friendly  casu- 
alties were  light  and  the  enemy  sxiffered  a 
hard  blow.  However,  many  enemy  soldiers 
were  able  to  escape  with  their  weapons  and 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy  dead.  This  was 
caused  by  several  factors  .  .  .  Although  the 
air  strikes  were  timely  and  effective  .  .  .  time 
was  lost  waiting  for  aircraft.  .  .  .  Air  evacua- 
tion of  wounded  was  a  contributing  factor  In 
allowing  the  enemy  time  to  escape,  since 
supporting  fire  had  to  be  stopped  each  time 
a  medevac  helicopter  was  brought  in.  The 
ground  units  were  not  as  aggressive  later  In 
the  battle  as  they  were  earlier. . .  .  Aggressive- 
ness Increased  again  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Task  Force  commander,  but  during  the  lull 
several  V.C.  had  escaped  with  weapons." 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  Barker 
would  decide  to  conduct  another  operation 
in  Bon  My.  He  talked  about  it  sometime 
early  In  March  with  General  Lipscomb  and 
got  the  General's  approval.  "Barker  said  to 
me  on  one  or  two  occasions  that  he  was  go- 
ing back  Into  Plnkvllle,"  Lipscomb  told  the 
Peers  commission.  "This  48th  Battalion  was 
a  thorn  In  his  side  there,  and  he  was  going 
to  go  back  in  there.  ...  It  Just  was  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  done  before  the  area 
would  be  under  control."  Cecil  D.  Hall,  the 
task-force  conununlcatlons  sergeant,  re- 
called that  Barker  had  unsuccessfully  sought 
permission  from  brigade  headquarters  to  \iae 
Rome  plows,  monstrous  twenty-two-ton 
bulldozers  capable  of  levelling  hundreds  of 
acres  per  day,  to  destroy  the  area.  "I  heard 
him  mention  many  times,"  Hall  told  me 
during  an  interview  In  October,  1971,  "that 
it'd  sure  be  nice  if  we  could  get  some  bull- 
dozers and  clear  that  place  once  and  for  all." 

General  Koster  acknowledged  to  the  Peers 
conunlsslon  that  though  he  was  assured  that 
the  forthcoming  task-force  assault  would 
be  even  more  successful  than  the  two  pre- 
vious operations  {Barker  reported  that  be 
expected  to  flnd  four  hundred  Vletcong  In 
the  area) ,  he  really  knew  very  little  about 
the  plan  for  It.  He  was  consulted  about  the 
mission,  he  said,  simply  because  he  was  the 
only  one  who  could  authorize  the  use  of  hell- 
copters,  which  Barker  considered  necessary. 
As  Barker  initially  explained  it  to  Koster, 
the  main  target  was  the  village  of  My  Lai  1, 
the  center  of  the  Plnkvllle  area,  where  Intel- 
ligence said  the  48th  Battalion  had  its  head- 
quarters. Although  Koster  approved  the  mis- 
sion, he  did  not  attempt  to  analyze  it.  He 
told  the  Peers  commission.  "I'm  reasonably 
swe  that  he  probably  outlined  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  two  blocking  companies — one 
would  get  there  overland,  and  the  other  two 
were  air  assaulted.  .  .  .  But  I  don't  recall 
that  I  even  focused  as  to  exactly  where  It 
was  on  the  xaxp,  one  of  these  little  villages 
as  opposed  to  another  one.  The  one  that  had 
been  the  primary  target  was  the  one  on  the 
coast  [My  Lai  1],  and  the  only  time  I  really 


heard  'Plnkvllle'  used  was  for  that  one  right 
on  the  coast  as  opposed  to  any  of  the 
others.  ...  Of  course,  that  place  was  noth- 
ing but  a  bunch  of  rubble  anyway.  I  knew 
they  had  gone  In  there  on  many  occasions 
and  tried  to  blow  the  dugouts  and  tunnels, 
and  I  knew  that  this  was  a  continuing  thing. 
Every  time  we  went  through  there  we  tried 
to  blow  a  few  more  of  them." 

At  no  point  was  there  any  formal,  written 
plan  outlining  the  tactical  aspects  of  the  op- 
eration. Barker's  plan  for  the  mission  was 
not  seen  In  any  form  by  any  top-level  Amer- 
ican Division  officers,  such  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tonamy  P.  Trexler,  the  division  in- 
telligence chief.  In  addition,  Major  Calhoun, 
the  task-force  operations  officer,  couldn't  re- 
call any  specific  concern  about  the  the  citi- 
zens of  Son  My  before  the  March  16th  oper- 
ation, and  he  told  the  Peers  commission  that 
he  thought  there  was  only  a  hundred  people 
living  in  My  Lai  4,  Charlie  Company's  main 
target.  (The  population  was  at  least  five 
hundred.)  The  Major  did  say,  "On  a  con- 
tinuous basis  leafiets  were  dropped  in  the 
area  advising  the  civilians  to  move  into  the 
refugee  centers.  .  .  .  They  [task-force  per- 
sonnel] had  advised  the  civilians  that  it  was 
an  area  they  should  move  out  of,  and  some 
of  them,  I  understand,  left."  Although  some 
officers  at  the  division  level  were  aware  that 
the  civilians,  even  If  they  wanted  to  leave, 
had  no  place  to  go,  because  the  refugee 
camps  were  already  overfiowlng,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  anyone  at  Task  Force  Barker 
headquarters  really  understood  that  fact.  It 
was  a  hopeless  situation  for  the  civilians  In 
Son  My,  whatever  their  political  affiliations. 
If  any.  Captain  Charles  K.  Wyndham,  who 
served  until  March  16th  as  the  civlI-affalrs 
officer  for  Task  Force  Barker,  told  the  Peers 
commission  that  he  had  never  participated 
In  any  planning  for  the  handling  and  safety 
of  civilians  before  any  operation  with  the 
task  force.  He  added,  "It's  kind  of  useless  to 
go  out  there  [into  the  field,  with  an  infan- 
try company]  and  try  to  do  civil  affairs." 

At  one  point  In  the  planning  for  the  op- 
eration, some  unchallenged  intelligence  in- 
formation about  the  civilians  in  My  Lai  4 
was  received  at  the  task-force  headquarters; 
the  residents  would  leave  their  hamlet  about 
7  A.M.  on  the  day  of  the  operation,  a  Sat- 
urday, to  go  to  market.  Since  none  of  the 
planning  details  of  the  operation  had  been 
presented  to  higher  headquarters,  it  was 
impossible  for  staff  officers  there  to  evaluate 
the  Intelligence  Information  with  any  de- 
gree of  sophistication.  However,  amid  all  the 
confilctlng  testimony  before  the  Peers  com- 
mission, a  consensus  did  emerge  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  assuming  that  all  the  resi- 
dents of  My  Lai  4  would  leave  the  village 
about  seven  in  the  morning  to  go  to  market. 

In  fact,  former  First  Lieutenant  Clarence 
E.  Dukes,  an  Intelligence  officer  at  America! 
Division  headquarters,  testified  later  that 
precisely  the  opposite  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. "I  would  say  that  normally  by  sun- 
rise If  there  were  V.C.  soldiers  in  a  populated 
area  they'd  be  moved  out  before  dawn,"  he 
told  the  Peers  commission.  "Your  women  and 
children  would  be  around  town.  Most  of  your 
male  population  would  have  moved  out  to 
their  dally  work."  Colonel  Trexler  had  a 
similar  opinion.  He  testified,  "An  occupied 
village  with  any  reasonable  number  of  peo- 
ple, T  would  expect  some  of  them  to  be  there 
"at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  unless  there 
was  some  other  reason  that  they  had  been 
alerted  to  get  out."  He  was  then  asked.  "There 
would  always  be  left  behind  children,  tod- 
dlers, old  women,  old  men,  pregnant  women, 
and  persons  in  these  categories?"  He  said 
yes. 

With  concern  for  possible  civilian  cas- 
ualties out  of  the  way,  the  task  force's  attack 
plan  was  dravm  up.  As  pfert  of  the  planning 
for  the  attack.  Colonel  Barker  ordered  the 
task  force's  four  support  cannons  to  fire  a 
three-  to  flve-mlnute  salvo  of  shells  into  the 
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hamlet    beginning    at    7:20   a.m.    on    March 
16th — about  ten  minutes  before  the  landing 
of  the  first  helicopter-borne  squad  of  men, 
led  by  Lieutenant  Calley.  of  Cbaxlle  Com- 
pany. The  process  Is  known  in  the  military 
as  "prepplng  the  area."  Lieutenant  CX>lonel 
Robert  B.  Luper  was  serving  then  as  com- 
manding ofBcer  of  all  the  artillery  units  at- 
tached to  the  llth  Brigade.  He  told  Peers  that 
Barker  wanted  preparation  fire  but  not  on 
his  landing  zone,  and  explained.  "This  Is  a 
little  different  than  we  would  normally  ex- 
pect, because  he  felt  that  the  area  that  he 
■was  going  to  make  his  combat  assa\Ut  Into 
was  open  enough  that  he  could  see  if  there 
was  going  to  be  any  problem.  He  wanted  the 
preparation  fire  north  of  his  landing  zone, 
which  would  have  put  It  on  My  Lai,  the  vil- 
lage of  My  Lai."  Asked  If  the  entire  flve- 
mlnute  attack  was  to  be  made  against  the 
village,  Luper  replied,  "It  was."  The  use  of 
artillery  on  a  populated  vUlage  was  consid- 
ered routine  by  the  officers  of  Task  Force 
Barker.  One  Justification  for  such  tactics — 
which  are  In  violation  of  International  law — 
was    offered    to    the    Peers    commission    by 
Major  Calhoun:   "Of  course,  the  most  vul- 
nerable time  Is  coming  down  with  the  first 
landing,  you  have  nothing  there,  no  troops 
on  the  ground,  and  the  choppers  are  slow 
and  they  are  sitting  down  like  ducks  on  the 
water.  Or  he  [Barker]  could  put  the  fire  Into 
the  area  and,  I'm  sure,  realizing  that  some 
civilians  might  be  hurt.  There  Is  a  difference 
between  the  sacrifice  of  American  troops  and 
the  sacrifice  of  some  civilians  in  this  area." 
Another  justification  cited  for  the  shelling 
of  the  vUlage  was  that  such  action  had  been 
cleared  by  the  South  Vietnamese  authorities 
responsible  for  the  area  of  operations.  The 
Vietnamese  considered  the  whole  area  to  be 
dominated   by   the   Vletcong  and   had   long 
since  declared   It  a  free-fire   zone.  Captain 
Wayne  E.  Johnson,  who  was  a  liaison  officer 
for  the  Amerlcal  Division  attached  to  Second 
ARVN's  headquarters,  in  Quang  Ngal,  told  the 
Peers  commission  that  he  believed  the  Ameri- 
cans and  South  Vietnamese  serving  In  Quang 
Ngal   Province    "felt   that   whatever   people 
were  out  there  were  enemy,"  and  explained, 
"If  there  was  a  target  worth  shooting  at,  it 
shouldn't  be  cancelled  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  civilians."  Approval  was  invariably 
granted  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  "The  dis- 
trict people  didn't  hold  too  many  civilians  to 
be  In  the  area,"  Johnson  said.  "It  didn't  hold 
a  large  population."  This  view  was  tragically 
wrong,  as  a  subsequent  resettlement  program 
demonstrated.  American  and  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities in  Saigon  began  an  uprooting  of 
the  people  of  Son  My  and  neighboring  villages 
in  February,  1969,  expecting  to  relocate  four 
thousand   civilians;    at   its   end,    there    were 
twelve  thousand  people  shifted  from  the  area. 
On  March  15th,  the  day  before  the  mis- 
sion.   Colonel    Barker,    Major    Calhoun,    and 
Captain  E^ugene  M.  Kotouc,   the   task-force 
intelligence    officer,    scheduled    a    complete 
operational  briefing  on  the  mission  In  a  small 
tent    Just    outside    task-force    headquarters. 
The  session  was   attended   by   all  the   men 
who    were    going   to    play    key   roles   In    the 
attack    the    next   day:    Captain   Medina,   of 
Charlie  Company;  Captain  Michles,  of  Bravo 
Company;    Captain  Stephen  J.  Gamble,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  four -cannon  artil- 
lery battery  stationed  at  Landing  Zone  Up- 
tight, above  five  miles  north  of  My  Lai  4;  and 
Major  Frederic  W.  Watke,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  aeroscout  company  of  the  123rd 
Aviation  Battalion,  which   was  stationed  in 
the  Amerlcal  Division  headquarters  area,  at 
Chu  Lai,  and  which  would  fiy  support  for  the 
mission.  (Alpha  Company,  the  third  unit  in 
Task   Force   Barker,   which   was   headed   by 
Captain  William  C.  Rlggs,  was  assigned  no 
significant  role  in  the  operation.)  Also  pres- 
ent at  the  briefing  was  Colonel  Henderson, 
who  had  formally  taken  conmiand  of  the  llth 
Brigade  only  hours  before. 
The  briefing  Itself  was  professionally  crisp. 


The  headquarters  staff  of  Task  Force  Barker 
listened  Inside  the  crowded  briefing  tent  as 
Colonel  Henderson  gave  what  amounted  to  a 
pep  talk.  It  was  a  short  talk,  and  Captain 
Oamble  was  later  able  to  recall  much  of  It 
before  the  Peers  conunlssion.  "He  generally 
reviewed  what  was  going  to  occur  the  next 
day,  and  he  mentioned  that  it  was  a  very 
important  operation,  and  the  Vletcong  unit 
that  was  located  in  that  area.  They  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  them  once  and  for  all  and  get 
them  out  of  that  area.  He  stressed  this  point, 
and  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that  everybody 
and  all  the  companies  were  up  to  snuff  and 
everything  went  like  clockwork  during  the 
operation." 

Captain  Medina  later  testified  that  Colonel 
Henderson  wanted  the  companies  to  get  more 
aggressive.  Medina  told  the  Peers  commission, 
"Colonel  Henderson  .  .  .  stated  that  in  the 
past  two  operations  the  failure  of  the  opera- 
tions was  that  the  soldier  was  not  aggressive 
enough  in  closing  with  the  enemy.  There- 
fore, we  were  leaving  too  many  weapons  and 
that  the  other  enemy  soldiers  In  the  area,  as 
they  retreated,  the  women  and  children  in 
the  area  would  pick  up  the  weapons  and  run 
and  therefore  by  the  time  the  soldiers  ar- 
rived to  where  they  had  kiUed  a  V.C.  that  the 
weapon  would  be  gone."  Captain  Kotouc  tes- 
tified that  Henderson  bad  said  that  "when 
we  get  through  with  that  48th  Battalion, 
they  won't  be  giving  us  any  more  trouble." 
After  Henderson  spoke,  Kotouc  gave  a  quick 
sununary  of  the  intelligence  situation,  includ- 
ing the  special  report  that  all  civilians 
would  have  left  My  Lai  4  by  seven  In  the 
morning.  Major  Calhoun  next  presented  a 
map  review.  Then  Barker's  words  vividly. 
"Colonel  Barker  said  he  wanted  the  area 
cleaned  out,  he  wanted  it  neutralized,  and 
he  wanted  the  buildings  knocked  down,"  Ko- 
touc told  the  Peers  commission.  "He  wanted 
the  hootches  [huts]  burned,  and  he  wanted 
the  tunnels  filled  in,  and  then  he  wanted 
the  livestock  and  chickens  run  off,  killed,  or 
destroyed.  Colonel  Barker  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  killing  any  civilians,  sir,  nor  did 
I.  He  wanted  to  neutralize  the  area." 

Captain  Medina  testified  that  Barker  "In- 
structed me  to  bum  and  destroy  the  village; 
to  destroy  any  livestock,  water  buffalo,  pigs, 
chickens;  and  to  close  any  wells  that  we 
might  find  . . ." 

Who  told  Task  Force  Barker  that  all  the 
civilians  of  My  Lai  4  would  leave  the  hamlet 
and  be  on  their  way  to  market  shortly  after 
7  a.m.  on  March  16th?  Prom  whom  did  the 
task  force  receive  information  that  four  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Vletcong  48th  Battalion 
would  be  in  the  village  of  Son  My  on 
March  16th?  These  two  questions  remained 
unanswered  throughout  the  Army's  lengthy 
hearings  on  the  massacre  at  My  Lai  4.  Wit- 
nesses were  consistently  asked  If  they  knew 
of  any  documents  or  people  that  had  provided 
such  information;  the  answers  were  Invari- 
ably vague.  "No,  sir.  I  cannot  cite  any  docu- 
ment," Captain  Kotouc  said  in  response  to 
such  a  question  from  a  member  of  the  Peers 
commission.  "But  it  was  through  interroga- 
tion of  people,  people  I  had  talked  to.  This 
was  always — this  was  the  part  we  were  trying 
to  figure  out,  how  they  moved  in  the  area. 
They  all  came  and  went  about  the  same  time. 
...  If  I  recall,  part  of  it  [the  intelligence] 
c&me  from  Colonel  Barker.  Information,  I 
think,  he  received  from  his  contacts  or  some- 
where like  that.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
pin  It  down." 

Undoubtedly,  the  men  of  the  ttiek  force 
had  some  reasons  of  their  own  for  believing 
that  the  48th  Battalion  was  In  the  Son  My 
area;  evidence  of  the  unit's  presence — old 
documents,  for  Instance,  and  civilians  who 
perhaps  knew  of  some  of  the  unit's  recent 
movements — could  be  found  at  any  time 
throughout  the  Batangan  Peninsula,  which 
was,  after  all,  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
48th.  Barker  made  no  further  attempt  to  con- 
firm the  enemy  unit's  location,  because  he 
felt  that  none  was  needed.  If  Barker  or  any  of 


his  aides  had  checked,  they  would  have  found 
that  every  intelligence  desk  at  the  provincial 
headquarters  in  Quang  Ngal  placed  the  48th 
Battalion  at  least  fifteen  kilometres,  or  nine 
miles,  west  of  the  city.  They  woiild  also  have 
learned  that  the  unit  was  considered  to  be  in 
poor  fighting  condition,  because  It  bad  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  while  attacking  Quang 
Ngal  during  the  Tet  offensive.  "Whatever  was 
left  of  them  was  out  in  the  mountains,"  Ger- 
ald Stout,  who  was  then  an  Army  intelligence 
officer  with  the  Amerlcal  Division  and  is  now 
a  law  student  at  Syracuse  University,  told  me 
in  an  interview.  His  information  was  based  in 
part  on  highly  classified  reconnaissance 
fiights  over  mountain  areas. 

There  was  no  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
village  of  My  Lai  4,  or  to  kill  the  villagers; 
what  took  place  there  bad  happened  before 
in  Quang  Ngal  Province  and  would  happen 
again — although  with  less  drastic  results. 
The  desire  of  Colonel  Barker  to  mount  an- 
other successful  operation  in  the  area,  with 
a  high  enemy  body  count;  the  belief  shared 
by  all  the  principals  that  everyone  living  in 
Son  My  was  living  there  by  choice,  because 
of  Communist  sympathies;  the  assurance 
that  no  officials  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  would  protest  any  act  of  war  In 
Son  My;  and  the  basic  incompetence  of 
many  Intelligence  personnel  in  the  Army — 
all  these  factors  combined  to  enable  a  group 
of  normally  ambitious  men  to  mount  an  un- 
necessary mission  against  a  nonexistent  en- 
emy force  and  somehow  find  evidence  to 
Justify  It. 

The  assault  on  My  Lai  4  began,  like  most 
combat  assaults  in  Vietnam,  with  artillery 
and  helicopters.  Colonel  Barker  arrived  over 
My  Lai  4  in  his  oommand-and-control  hell- 
copter  Just  In  time  to  see  the  first  barrage  of 
artillery  shells  fall  into  the  hamlet.  Colonel 
Henderson's  helicopter — filled  with  high- 
ranking  officers — flew  over  the  hamlet  a  few 
minutes  later;  trouble  with  a  helicopter  had 
delayed  the  Colonel's  takeoff  from  bis  bead- 
quarters,  at  Due  Pbo.  General  Koeter  fiew 
in  and  out  of  the  area  tliroughout  the  early 
morning,  watching  the  men  of  Charlie  Com- 
pany conduct  their  assault.  The  task-force 
log  for  March  16tb,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Peers  commission  in  evidence,  shows  that 
Lieutenant  Calley's  first  platoon  landed  pre- 
cisely at  7.30  a.m.  at  the  landing  zone  out- 
side My  Lai  4.  There  were  nine  troop-carry- 
ing helicopters,  and  they  were  accompanied 
by  two  gunsbips  from  the  174tb  Aviation 
Company,  which,  with  their  guns  blazing,  had 
crisscrossed  the  landing  zone  moments  be- 
fore the  combat  troops  landed,  firing  thou- 
sands of  bullets  and  rockets  In  a  fusillade 
designed  to  keep  enemy  gunmen  at  bay.  Of 
course,  there  were  no  enemy  gunmen,  but  it 
didn't  matter  that  day:  within  minutes  the 
statistics  began  filling  the  task-force  dally 
log.  At  seven-thlrty-flve,  Charlie  Company 
officially  claimed  its  first  Vletcong;  the  vic- 
tim was  an  old  man  who  bad  Jumped  out  of 
a  hole  waving  his  arms  in  fear  and  pleading. 
Seven  minutes  later,  the  gunsbips — known 
as  Sharks — claimed  three  Vletcong  killed; 
the  dead  men  were  reportedly  seen  with 
weapons  and  field  gear.  By  eight,  seventeen 
more  Vletcong  were  said  to  have  killed.  At 
three  minutes  past  eight,  Charlie  Company 
said  that  it  bad  found  a  radio  and  three 
boxes  of  medical  supplies.  At  eight-forty, 
Charlie  Company  notified  headquarters  that 
it  had  counted  a  total  of  eighty-four  dead 
Vletcong.  By  this  time,  My  Lai  4  was  in  ruins. 
Lieutenant  Calley  and  a  number  of  the  men 
in  his  platoon  were  sUready  in  the  process  of 
killing  two  large  groups  of  civilians  and  fill- 
ing a  drainage  ditch  with  the  bodies.  The 
second  and  third  platoons  were  also  com- 
mitting wholesale  murder,  and  some  men 
had  begun  to  set  fixe  to  anything  In  the 
hamlet  that  would  bxim.  Wells  were  fouled, 
livestock  was  slaughtered,  and  food  stocks 
were  scattered. 
The  two  Sharks  from  the  174tb  also  com- 
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mltted  murder  that  morning.  After  the  ar- 
tillery shells  began  falling,  hundreds  of  ci- 
vilians streamed  from  the  hamlet,  most  of 
them  traveling  southwest  toward  the  city  of 
Quang  Ngal.  The  two  gunshipe  flew  overhead 
and  began  firing  Into  the  crowd.  The  time 
was  about  seven-forty-flve.  It  was  noted  by 
Captain  Brian  W.  Livingston,  a  pilot  from 
she  123rd  Aviation  Battalion,  who  was  also 
flying  In  support  of  the  mission.  Livingston 
later  fiew  over  and  took  a  (dose  look  at  the 
victims;  they  were  women,  children,  and  old 
men — between  thirty  and  fifty  of  them.  Scott 
A.  Baker,  a  flight  commander  with  the  123rd. 
also  watched  the  civilians  leaving  the  village. 
He  told  the  Peers  commission  later  that  the 
Sharks  made  a  pass  over  the  group  with  their 
guns  firing  and  that  moments  later  be  saw 
twenty-five  bodies  on  the  road  to  Quang 
Ngal.  The  troops  from  Charlie  Company  had 
yet  to  move  that  far  south,  Baker  said. 

The  killing  continued  for  at  least  ninety 
minutes  after  eight-forty,  but  no  more  enemy 
kills  for  Charlie  Company  appeared  in  the 
task-force  Iob;.  Charlie  Company's  body  count 
officially  ended  at  eight-forty  in  the  morning 
on  March  16th,  with  a  report  that  it  bad 
killed  eighty-four  Vletcong  and  had  captured 
documents,  a  radio,  ammunition,  and  some 
medical  supplies.  The  Sharks  had  reported  a 
total  of  six  enemy  kills.  Later  that  day,  Bravo 
Company  concluded  its  operation  with  an 
offlcial  body  count  of  thirty-eight.  (The  total 
number  of  dead  Vletcong  allegedly  slain  by 
both  the  ground  and  air  units  over  My  Lad 
4 — a  hundred  and  twenty-eight^ — would  make 
the  front  phages  of  American  newspapers  the 
next  morning.  It  was  the  most  significant 
operation  of  the  war  for  the  llth  Brigade.) 

The  smoke  over  My  Lai  4  could  be  seen 
for  miles.  First  Lieutenant  James  T.  Cooney 
was  fiying  Colonel  Henderson's  helicopter 
over  My  Lai  4;  he  told  the  Peers  commission, 
"I  did  notice  several  hootches  burning,  sev- 
eral buildings  burning,  possibly  rice  stores. 
I  do  remember  there  being  burning  going  on 
on  the  ground  at  that  time."  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Robert  W.  Wltham  was  flying  General 
Roster's  helicopter;  he  similarly  recalled 
"smoke  and  things  like  this,  artillery."  Even 
Captain  Johnson,  the  Amerlcal  Division's 
liaison  officer  at  Quang  Ngal.  about  five  miles 
to  the  southwest,  saw  the  smoke.  "I  remem- 
ber seeing  smoke  in  the  area  and  knowing 
that  Task  Force  Barker  was  in  the  area,"  he 
told  the  Peers  commission.  "I  accepted  this. 
I  assumed  that  I  knew  what  was  happening." 
The  pilots  saw  it,  but  the  officers  thev  were 
flying  claimed  they  did  not.  General  Koster. 
asked  by  the  Peers  commission  If  be  recalled 
seeing  the  village  "pretty  much  up  In  smoke 
at  that  time  when  you  flew  over."  responded 
simply.  "No,  sir,  I  don't."  Colonel  Henderson 
was  asked  a  similar  question,  and  replied,  "I 
did  not  see  My  Lai  4  in  flames  or  having  been 
burnt  or  burning." 

Warrant  Officers  Jerry  R.  Culverhouse  and 
Daniel  R.  Milllans  were  piloting  a  helicopter 
that  morning  in  support  of  Charlie  Com- 
pany. CvUverhouse  and  Milllans,  who  were 
attached  to  the  123rd  Aviation  Battalion, 
were  part  of  a  new  concept  in  the  Vietnam 
air  war.  B  Company  of  the  123rd  was  known 
as  an  aero-scout  company,  and  its  mission 
that  day  was  to  cut  off  enemy  troops  at- 
tempting to  flee  Task  Force  Barker's  trap  in 
My  Lai  4.  The  pilots  usually  teamed  up  with 
a  second  gunshlp,  and  both  usually  flew 
above  a  small  observation  helicopter.  On  the 
morning  of  March  16th.  the  observation  hell- 
copter  was  manned  by  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Hugh  C.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta.  Above 
the  gunsbips,  in  turn,  were  two  or  three 
helicopters  carrying  Infantrymen.  The  con- 
cept called  for  the  observation  craft  to  flush 
out  the  enemy,  so  the  gunsbips  could  force 
them  to  halt.  If  the  enemy  avoided  the  gun- 
ships,  the  infantrymen  would  be  landed  (the 
123rd  pilots  described  this  process  as  "in- 
serting the  animals")  to  engage  the  Vlet- 
cong. Culverhouse  and  Milllans  arrived  at 


their  duty  station  sometime  after  nine  and 
Joined  up  with  Captain  Livingston.  The 
hamlet  was  still  aflame.  They  began  fiying 
back  and  forth  across  My  Lai  4  and  the 
nearby  paddy  fields,  on  the  prowl  for  Vlet- 
cong. Culverhouse  later  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission, "It  appeared  to  us  there  It  was 
fairly  secure.  We  heard  no  shooting  and 
didn't  receive  any  fire  ourselves.  .  .  .  And 
we  immediately  noted  the  bodies  surround- 
ing the  village  .  .  .  there  were  numerous 
bodies  scattered  both  in  the  inner  perim- 
eters of  the  village  and  in  the  outer  perim- 
eters leaving  the  village.  ...  I  was  espe- 
cially .  .  .  amazed  at  one  group  of  bodies 
encountered  .  .  .  over  on  the  east  side  of  the 
village  there  was  an  irrigation  ditch,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  about  six  or  seven  feet 
wide  .  .  .  [andl  probably  five  or  six  feet 
deep  .  .  .  there  were  numerous  bodies  that 
appeared  to  be  piled  up.  In  some  places,  I 
dont"  know,  maybe  four  or  five  or  I  suppose 
as  high  as  six  deep.  .  .  .  For  an  area  about — 
around  thirty  to  thirty-five  yards  the  ditch 
was  almost  completely  filled  with  bodies." 

Later,  at  Thompson's  Insistence,  Culver- 
house and  Milllans  landed  their  helicopter 
and  removed  some  civilians  from  a  bunker. 
Thompson  was  in  a  rage:  he  had  spent  the 
morning  watching  Charlie  Company  commit 
murder.  Finally,  observing  about  ten  women 
and  children  huddled  in  fear  as  Lieutenant 
Calley  and  his  men  approached  them, 
Thompson  landed  bis  craft,  ordered  bis  two 
machine  gunners  to  train  their  weapons  on 
Calley,  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
fly  the  civilians  to  safety.  "The  only  way 
you'll  get  them  out  is  with  a  band  grenade," 
Calley  replied.  Thompson  radioed  to  Culver- 
house and  Milllans  and  asked  them  to  land 
their  helicopter  to  begin  evacuating  the 
civilians.  They  descended.  For  combat  bell- 
copter  pilots,  the  decision  to  land  was  heresy, 
because  the  aircraft  are  exceptionally  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  flre  during  the  slow  mo- 
ments of  descent  and  ascent.  As  the  bell- 
copter  (landed,  Thompson  and  bis  door  gtm- 
ner  began  coaxing  the  civilians  Into  the 
craft. 

Oaptaln  Livingston  testified  before  the 
Peers  commission  that  be  had  beard  Thomp- 
son make  three  separate  radio  transmis- 
sions about  unwarranted  killings,  beginning 
sometime  after  nine.  Thompson  complained 
twice  about  a  captain  who  had  shot  and  killed 
a  Vietnamese  woman,  and  his  third  com- 
plaint was  about  a  black  sergeant  who  bad 
done  the  same  thing. 

General  Koster  habitually  kept  up  with 
the  swirl  of  action  In  bis  area  of  respon- 
sibility by  monitoring  three  or  four  radio 
frequencies;  be  was  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  the  first  signs  of  trouble  or  enemy  con- 
tact anywhere.  Such  signs  can  always  be 
beard  over  the  airwaves — calls  for  reinforce- 
ments, medical  helicopters,  more  ammuni- 
tion, more  firepower.  The  General's  helicop- 
ter had  an  elaborate  radio  console,  and.  If 
be  chose,  be  could  tune  in  on  communica- 
tions between  helicopters  and  ground  forces, 
the  task  force  and  the  companies,  or  the  bri- 
gade and  the  task  force.  Despite  the  informa- 
tion available  to  him,  Koster,  In  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Peers  commission,  could  not  re- 
call any  details  of  the  My  Lai  4  operation. 
Asked  if  he  bad  seen  the  hundreds  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  fleeing  the  hamlet  that 
morning,  the  General  replied,  "I  cant  tie  it 
to  this  particular  operation.  I've  flown  over 
several  of  them,  and  this  one  doesn't  dis- 
ting^sh  Itself  from  any  other  as  far  as  this 
type  of  thing  is  concerned."  Colonel  Hen- 
derson, however,  testlfled  that  be  saw  from 
six  to  eight  bodies  that  might  be  civilians 
during  his  early-morning  flight  over  My 
Lai  4.  He  recalled  checking  Immediately  with 
Colonel  Barker  and  being  told  that  the  vic- 
tims had  been  killed  by  artillsry  fire.  Those 
were  the  only  bodies  he  reported  seeing,  al- 
though he  flew  over  My  Lai  4  on  at  least 
three  occasions  that  day.  At  least  one  other 


passenger  aboard  his  aircraft,  however,  testi- 
fied to  having  seen  many  more.  Sergeant 
Adoock,  Henderson's  radio  operator  that  day, 
told  the  Peers  commission  that  be  had  ob- 
served from  thirty-flve  to  forty  bodies  In  all 
during  his  trips  over  My  Lai  6.  The  com- 
mand-and-control  helicopter,  be  said,  usu- 
ally flew  at  an  altitude  of  flfteen  hundred 
feet — out  of  the  range  of  small-arms  flre — 
but  had  travelled  much  lower  during  the 
morning  trips  over  the  hamlet,  occasionally 
going  "low  enough  to  make  the  rice  wave." 
The  other  passengers  on  the  flight  were  Ma- 
jor Robert  W.  McKnlght,  the  llth  Brigade 
operations  officer,  who  testlfled  that  he  had 
seen  perhaps  five  dead  bodies;  Colonel 
Luper,  the  brigade's  artillery  commander, 
who  said  he  bad  seen  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
bodies;  and  Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  I.  MacLachlan.  who  was  assigned  to 
coordinate  air  strikes,  if  necessary,  and  who 
said  he  had  seen  only  a  few  bodies.  None  of 
the  passengers.  Including  Adcock.  specifically 
recalled  hearing  anything  about  Americans 
murdering  Vietnamese. 

The  only  known  complaints  made  before 
nine  that  morning  came  from  Thompson  and 
other  members  of  the  123rd  Aviation 
Battalion.  The  helicopter  unit,  normally  sta- 
tioned at  the  Amerlcal  Division  headquarters, 
at  Chu  Lai  had  set  up  a  special  operations 
van  and  refueling  station  at  Landing  Zone 
Dottle,  the  headquarters  area  (named  after 
Colonel  Barker's  wife)  for  Task  Force  Barker, 
to  Increase  the  support  it  could  provide  for 
the  task  force.  Former  Specialist  Fifth  Class 
Lawrence  J.  Kubert,  who  was  serving  as  the 
operations  sergeant  for  the  aero-scout  com- 
pany of  the  battalion,  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission that  he  and  others  In  the  van  had 
beard  pilots'  complaints  early  that  morning 
about  the  excessive  shooting  of  civilians  by 
the  Sharks  from  the  174th  Aviation  Com- 
pany. The  complaints  were  relayed  to  the 
task-force  operations  center  at  Dottle,  only 
three  hundred  yards  away,  with  a  warning 
that  most  of  the  persons  fieelng  the  village 
were  women  and  children.  Kubert  recalled 
that  Colonel  Henderson,  identifying  himself 
by  his  radio  code  name.  Rawhide  Six,  sub- 
sequently warned  the  combat  units  by  radio, 
"I  don't  want  any  unnecessary  killing."  A 
similar  statement  from  Henderson  was  heard 
by  two  areoscout  pilots  during  the  morning. 
Kubert  said  he  assumed  that  the  warning 
was  directed  at  the  gunships. 

By  9  a.m..  Colonel  Henderson  was  back  at 
the  task-force  operations  center.  He  bad 
spent  more  than  an  hour  over  My  Lai  4, 
leaving  for  only  a  few  moments  shortly  after 
eight  to  watch  Bravo  Company  begin  its 
assatilt  on  My  Lai  1 — a  target  it  never  reached. 
Within  the  next  thirty  minutes,  the  Colonel 
was  Joined  by  most  of  the  senior  officers 
of  the  task  force  and  the  llth  Brigade. 
Major  Calhoun,  the  task-force  operations 
officer,  and  Master  Sergeant  William  I.  John- 
son were  monitoring  the  radios  in  the  opera- 
tions center.  Captain  Charles  R.  Lewellen. 
the  assistant  operations  officer,  who  ran  the 
night  shift  at  the  task-force  operations  cen- 
ter, had  stayed  up  to  transcribe  the  rejxjrts 
of  the  operation  with  his  tape  recorder.  A 
copy  of  that  tape  was  later  made  available 
to  the  Peers  commission,  and  It  provided  a 
mlnute-by-minute  timetable  for  the  first 
hours  of  action.  The  tape  also  helped  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Peers  Investigators 
that  a  coverup — involving  the  manipulation 
of  battlefield  statistics — had  taken  place  be- 
tween eight-thirty  and  nine-thirty  at  Land- 
ing Zone  Dottle. 

At  that  time.  Colonel  Barker  was  still  fly- 
ing over  the  combat  area;  he  bad  been  out 
there  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  eight- 
twenty-eight.  according  to  the  Lewellen  tape. 
Barker  had  radioed  Captain  Medina,  saying, 
"I'm  beading  back  to  refuel.  Have  you  had 
any  contact  down  there  yet?"  Lewellen's  tape 
did  not  record  Medina's  response,  but  Barker, 
apparently  informed  that  the  company  was 
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making  a  body  count,  said,  "Dig  deep.  Take 
yoxir  time  and  get  'em  (the  Vletcong]  out 
of  those  holes."  Medina  gave  him  the  body 
count,  and  Barker  asked.  "Is  that  eight — ah, 
eight-four  KJ.A.s?"  Having  been  told  that  it 
was,  Barker  radioed  Sergeant  Johnson,  "Re- 
turning to  your  location  to  refuel."  A  few 
minutes  later.  Barker  landed  at  Dottle  and 
rushed  to  the  operations  center,  arriving  Juat 
as  a  clerk  was  noting  in  the  official  task-force 
log,  "Co.  C  has  counted  69  V.C.  K.I.A."  The 
map  coordinates  for  My  Lai  4  were  listed 
alongside  the  entry,  which  was  filed  at  eight- 
forty.  The  log  statistics  were  not  cumulative, 
and  the  new  report  of  sixty-nine  kills,  added 
to  the  earlier  claims  of  fifteen,  gave  Charlie 
Company  Its  total  body  count  of  eighty-four. 

By  this  time,  the  operations  center  shoxild 
have  been  In  a  state  of  jubilation,  but  moet 
of  the  men  there  were  aware  that  none  of  the 
normal  sounds  of  combat  were  coming  from 
the  radios — Just  a  steadily  climbing  total  of 
enemy  kills.  The  only  American  casualties 
reported  by  nine  o'clock  were  a  lieutenant 
and  some  enlisted  men  from  Bravo  Company 
who  had  triggered  land  mines.  The  Peers 
commission,  during  one  of  Its  Interrogations 
of  Colonel  Henderson,  suggested  what  really 
was  going  on:  "They  [Charlie  Company]  went 
through  this  place  In  less  than  an  hour.  By 
the  time  you  were  ready  to  come  back  [to 
Landing  Zone  Dottle],  they  had  been  prac- 
tically through  the  village.  .  .  .  There  were 
dead  civilians  all  over  the  place.  There  wasn't 
any  resistance.  There  wasn't  a  shot  fired  after 
that.  . . .  Hootches  were  burned  by  this  time." 
About  nine.  Specialist  TMXh  Class  Kubert  re- 
layed the  reports  from  the  pilots  over  My 
Lai  4  to  the  task  force. 

Juat  before  nine.  Colonel  Barker  flew  from 
Dottle  to  the  Bravo  Company  area,  near 
My  Lai  1,  to  evacttate  the  men  wounded 
by  mines  and  to  approve  the  change  in 
mission  for  Captain  Micbles's  men.  He  re- 
turned about  forty  minutes  later — well  after 
the  first  of  Warrant  Officer  Thompson's 
complaints  had  been  received.  Captain  Ko- 
touc,  the  task-force  Intelligence  officer,  vi^o 
had  spent  the  morning  dashing  In  and  out 
of  the  operations  center,  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission that  he  had  heard  one  of  Thomp- 
son's protests  over  a  task-force  radio.  "There 
was  a  report  from  .  .  .the  helicopter  pilot," 
he  testified.  "The  report  .  .  .  was  something 
about  someone  getting  shot  with  a  machine 
gun.  "Looks  like  they  are  shooting  them 
with  a  machine  gun.  Someone  Is  going  across 
the  road  and  Is  getting  shot  with  a  machine 
gun.'  The  helicopter  pilot,  whoever  he  was, 
said  something  like  "He  doesnt  have  a 
weapon,'  or  words  to  that  effect."  The  op- 
erations center  was  chaotic.  By  the  time 
Thompson  made  his  complaints,  Bravo 
Company  had  been  given  permission  to  for- 
get Its  main  target.  My  Lai  1,  the  headquar- 
ters base  of  the  V.C.  48th  Battalion,  and 
proceed  Instead  to  My  EQie  4  and  other 
hamlets  to  the  south.  Yet  Major  Calhoun 
did  not  know  until  the  Peers  commission 
told  him  that  Bravo  Company  had  not  en- 
tered My  Lai  1  on  March  16th. 

trader  Army  regulations,  all  the  task 
force's  significant  actions  had  to  be  relayed 
Immediately  to  the  11th  Brigade  for  Inclu- 
sion in  that  unit's  reports  to  the  American 
Division.  The  brigade  dally  log  for  March 
16th  noted  that  Task  Force  Barker  had  re- 
ported the  following  at  nine-thirty:  "Counted 
69  V.C.  KJ.A.  as  a  result  of  Arty  [artUlery] 
fire."  Suddenly  and  Inexplicably,  the  sixty- 
nine  kills  reported  by  Charlie  Company  were 
attributed  to  artillery.  The  map  coordinates 
for  the  engagement  were  also  changed — ^to 
an  area  about  six  hundred  metres  north  of 
My  Lai  4.  The  altered  information,  which 
was  filed  with  the  brigade  fifty  minutes  after 
the  task  f(Mrce  received  It — an  unheard-of 
delay  for  such  "good"  news — became  a  focal 
point  of  the  Peers  investigation,  which  was 
never  able  to  learn  who  had  filed  it.  The 
eight-forty  entry  was  the  last  Charlie  Com- 


pany combat  report  logged  by  the  task  force 
for  the  day,  although  one  witness  told  the 
Peers  commission  that  he  was  with  Cc4>taln 
Medina  when  the  Captain  radioed  a  body 
count  of  three  hundred  and  ten.  later  that 
morning.  (Medina  and  all  the  others  in- 
volved denied  any  knowledge  of  such 
statistics.) 

Peers  and  his  staff  closely  questioned  the 
artillery  officers  connected  with  the  My  Lai 
4  operation  in  an  attempt  to  determine  how 
they  had  accepted  credit,  without  question 
or  investigation,  for  the  killing  of  sixty-nine 
Vletcong  as  a  restilt  of  a  three-to-five-mlnute 
artillery  barrage.  Captain  Dennis  R.  Vazquez, 
the  liaison  officer  between  the  task  force  and 
Its  artUlery  support,  spent  that  morning 
aboard  Colonel  Barker's  helicopter,  and  later 
claimed  that  the  report  of  sixty-nine  Vlet- 
cong killed  by  artillery  had  been  provided 
him  by  an  artillery  forward  observer  assigned 
to  Charlie  Company.  He  said  he  had  accepted 
the  statistic  without  question. 

Captain  Medina  and  former  Lieutenant 
Roger  L.  Alaux,  Jr.,  the  artillery  forward 
observer  in  Charlie  Company,  both  testified 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  large  niunbers 
of  deaths  caused  by  artillery  and  that  they 
had  no  Idea  how  the  total  of  sixty-nine  had 
originated.  Alaux  told  the  Peers  commission 
that  he  had  officially  learned  of  the  figure 
after  the  operation.  "I  accepted  that  num- 
ber," he  said.  He  added,  however,  that  it  did 
not  Impress  him  "as  being  a  particularly 
valid  number." 

The  figure  similarly  went  without  chal- 
lenge from  any  of  the  senior  artUlery  offi- 
cers In  either  the  battalion  or  the  division. 
Colonel  Luper,  who  flew  over  the  area  after 
learning  of  the  sensational  body  count 
achieved  by  bis  men,  did  not  check  on  the 
figure.  Asked  what  he  had  done  during  the 
second  ride  with  Henderson  over  My  Lai  4, 
Luper  responded,  "I  assume  I  rode  in  a 
helicopter,  sir.  I  must  have  looked  out  some, 
but  I'm  telling  you  that  I  don't  recall  any- 
thing, sir." 

At  nlne-thlrty-five.  General  Koster  landed 
at  Dottle  and  was  met  by  Colonel  Henderson. 
According  to  Henderson,  Koster  "asked  me 
how  the  operation  was  going,  and  I  gave 
him  the  result  as  I  knew  It  at  that  time." 
Henderson's  testimony  continued,  "I  did  tell 
him,  or  he  asked  me,  about  any  civilian  casu- 
alties, and  I  do  recall  telling  that,  'Yes,  I  had 
observed  six  to  eight,'  but  I  had  no  other 
report  from  Colonel  Barker  as  to  civilians 
kUled,  but  I  had  observed  these."  In  an  ear- 
lier version  of  that  statement,  Henderson 
testified  that  he  had  told  Koster  that  some 
of  the  civilians  appeared  to  be  victims  of 
artUlery  fire,  but  he  made  no  mention  of 
gunfire.  Koster 's  memory  was  consistently 
foggy  throughout  his  interrogations  by  the 
Peers  commission.  He  repeatedly  denied  any 
recollection  of  specific  conversations.  When 
Koster  was  told,  for  example,  that  Colonel 
Henderson  had  suggested  that  the  General 
initiated  the  questions  about  civilian  casual- 
ties, and  was  asked  why,  he  said,  "Nothing 
other  than  this  was  a  populated  area  and  I 
would  have  had  concern,  because,  assuming 
I  had  been  flying  over  the  area  of  opera- 
tions and  had  just  seen  a  lot  of  civilians 
moving  along  the  road."  He  cotdd  not  re- 
call if  he  was  over  the  area  that  morning, 
he  said,  but  "assumed"  he  had  been.  The  two 
officers  agreed  that  Koster  had  ordered  Hen- 
derson to  find  out  how  many  civUians  were 
kUled  during  the  operation. 

Henderson  then  took  off  for  another  tour 
of  the  My  Lai  4  area,  again  accompanied  by 
his  staff.  He  told  the  Peers  conunlsslon  that 
he  had  radioed  Barker  and  passed  along  Kos- 
ter's  demand  that  civilian  casualties  be  tabu- 
lated. Henderson  further  testified  that  it  was 
on  this  trip  that  he  finally  had  noticed  some 
burning  biiUdlngs,  and  had  again  radioed 
Barker,  "to  ask  him  why  those  buUdings  were 
burning."  Henderson  continued.  "To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  he  told  me  that  the 
ABVN  [Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam] 


or — not  the  ARVN,  the  National  Police  or  the 
company  interpreter  .  .  .  that  was  with  the 
companies  were  setting  them  afire.  And  I 
told  him  to  stop  It."  At  that  point,  there  were 
no  National  Police — South  Vietnamese  para- 
military police  units — on  the  mission. 

Captain  Medina  testified,  however,  that  he 
had  never  received  any  orders  regarding  the 
bvimlng,  which  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  shooting  ended.  Medina  did  acknowledge 
that  Major  Calhoun,  as  a  result  of  Warrant 
Officer  Thompson's  complaints  about  the 
shooting  of  clvUians,  had  radioed  him, 
"Make  siire  that  .  .  .  innocent  civilians  were 
not  being  killed.  I  notified  aU  the  platoon 
leaders  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  put  the  word  out  to  their 
people,  that  if  there  were  any  innocent  clvU- 
ians, or  any  women  and  chUdren  who  were 
not  armed,  make  sure  they  did  not  shoot 
them."  (A  similar  vramlng  was  given  to  Cap- 
tain Mlchles.)  Calhoun's  warning  was  brocul- 
cast  on  the  frequency  assigned  to  Charlie 
Company  and  not  on  the  task-force  fre- 
quency, thus  eliminating  its  chances  of  being 
monitored  at  higher  headquarters.  At  this 
point,  Medina  testified  that  he  bad  seen 
"somewhere  between  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight"  dead  civUUns  In  My  Lai  4,  but  he 
claimed  nonetheless  that  'Thompson's  com- 
plaints were  based  solely  on  his  killing  of  a 
woman  in  a  paddy  field  outside  the  hamlet. 
(Lieutenant  Alaux,  who  was  at  Medina's  side 
throughout  the  operation,  told  the  Peers 
commission,  however,  that  he  had  observed 
sixty  to  seventy  bodies  in  the  hamlet.)  Me- 
dina said  that  he  had  shot  the  woman,  with 
Thompson's  helicopter  overhead,  after  she 
made  a  threatening  gesture. 

Arotind  eleven  that  morning,  the  men  of 
Charlie  Company  were  preparing  to  have 
lunch,  and  Specialist  Fifth  Class  Roberts,  of 
the  brigade  public-information  office,  who 
had  landed  with  Charlie  Company  and  had 
witnessed  the  murder  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, thought  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
check  in  with  Bravo  Company,  near  My  Lai 
1.  "I  guess  I  was  looking  for  a  story  of  Ameri- 
can heroics  In  combat,"  Roberts  told  the 
Peers  commission.  "Maybe  I  could  go  some- 
where else  and  see  what  was  going  on." 

Warrant  Officer  Thompson  returned  to  the 
Improved  helicopter  base  at  Dottle  before 
noon.  He  and  his  two  crewmen  were  enraged 
and  frustrated.  Their  last  mission  had  been 
to  fiy  a  wounded  Vietnamese  boy  to  a  civilian 
hospital  In  the  city  of  Quang  Ngai;  they  had 
spotted  the  youth — still  alive — amid  the 
bodies  in  the  huge  ditch  at  My  Lai  4.  Thomp- 
son had  landed  his  helicopter  near  the 
ditch — the  third  time  he  had  been  on  the 
ground  that  morning — and  his  crewmen  had 
rescued  the  boy.  His  clothes  bloody,  Thomp- 
son walked  Into  the  operations  van  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  to  Major  Watke.  the  com- 
mander of  the  123rd  Aviation  Battalion's 
aero-scout  company.  A  few  other  pilots  went 
with  him.  Specialist  Fifth  Class  Kubert  later 
told  the  Peers  commission  that  he  had  lis- 
tened closely.  "They  were  white,  their  faces 
were  drawn  .  .  ."  he  testified.  "They  were 
very  tense,  very  angry.  .  .  .  The  whole  feel- 
ing— It  WEunt  just  one  man.  It  was  three  or 
four  saying  the  same  thing,  the  look,  the 
force  that  they  put  out — was  one  of  seeing 
something  terrible.  And  there  are  men  that 
are  used  to  seeing  death." 

Watke,  according  to  his  later  testimony, 
did  not  share  his  pUots'  rage.  He  was  left 
with  the  impression  that  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  CivUians  had  been  kUled — "people  that 
obviously  could've  been  construed,  I  guess, 
as  not  having  l>een  hostue."  he  told  the 
Peers  commission.  He  also  testified  ttiat  he 
did  not  recall  hearing  details  from  Thomp- 
son about  a  ditch  filled  with  bodies.  The 
fact  is  that  Watke  was  more  Immediately 
concerned  with  Thcmpson's  having  landed 
at  My  Lai  4 — and  having  thus  Interfered 
with  the  prerogatives  of  a  ground  command- 
er— ^than  with  Thompson's  story  of  a  mas- 
sacre. "In  my  mind,  after  I  had  talked  with 
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them,  I  was  left  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  just  in  their  minds."  he  testified.  "May- 
be there  was  a  little  shooting  in  the  area 
that  wasn't  called  for.  That  was  the  only 
impression  that  I  went  to  Colonel  Barker  on." 
Watke  spent  flifteen  minutes  debating  what 
would  happen  to  him  if  he  reported  the  mas- 
sacre story.  He  finally  decided  to  go  to  Barker. 
Watke  went  to  the  nearby  task-force  op- 
erations center  at  Dottie  and  reported  the 
incident  to  Barker,  stressing  not  the  murders 
but  the  confrontation  between  his  helicop- 
ters pilots  and  the  ground  troops.  By  then. 
Barker  had  received  the  reports  of  indis- 
criminate shooting  from  the  radios,  and  had 
flown  over  My  Lai  4  to  have  a  look.  Recalling 
Barker's  flrst  reaction,  Watke  testifled,  "Colo- 
nel Barker  didn't  get  indignant  when  I 
brought  it  to  his  attention.  His  flrst  action 
was  to  call  out  and,  as  best  as  I  can  recall, 
Major  Calhoun  was  airborne,  and  he  told 
Major  Calhoun,  In  effect,  to  look  into  this." 
Major  Calhoun  testified  that  after  receiving 
Barker's  request  he  had  checked  with  Cap- 
tain Medina  and  told  him  "to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  unnecessary  kUling  of 
civilians  and  no  unnecessary  burning."  By 
that  time,  of  course,  the  warning  was  far  too 
late.  The  Major  also  said  that  he  had  fiown 
over  Bravo  Company's  operational  area  at 
roughly  the  same  time  to  check  with  the 
company.  Not  long  after.  Lieutenant  Thomas 
WUllngham,  the  leader  of  the  company's  flrst 
platoon,  ordered  his  men  to  cover  the  slaugh- 
tered CivUians  at  My  Khe  4  with  straw. 

By  noon.  It  was  clear  to  most  of  the  men 
on  duty  at  the  11th  Brigade  operations  cen- 
ter— as  It  had  been  for  some  time  at  task- 
force  headquarters — that  something  was 
seriously  wrong  at  My  Lai  4.  "Nobody  was 
proud  of  the  body  count,"  John  Waldeck,  a 
former  InteUlgence  clerk,  told  me  in  an  in- 
terview. "The  officers  seemed  to  kind  of  re- 
strain themselves."  Waldeck  clearly  remem- 
bered hearing  radio  reports  from  Thompson 
on  the  morning  of  March  16th.  "They  came 
in  for  only  a  few  moments,"  he  said.  "I 
remember  him  saying  that  civUians  were  run- 
ning aU  over  and  they  [the  men  of  Charlie 
Company)  were  zapping  them."  Boy  D.  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  operations  sergeant  for  the  bri- 
gade, told  the  Peers  conunisslon  he  had  heard 
Thompson  say  ttiat  Oharlie  Company  was 
shooting  CivUians.  The  Sergeant,  a  career 
Army  man,  indicated  that  he  wasn't  much 
upset  by  the  report.  "We  called  back  to  Colo- 
nel Barker  .  .  .  and  asked  him  what  was  going 
on,"  he  said.  "The  indication  that  I  took 
from  my  position  In  the  T.O.C.  [tactical-op- 
erations center]  would  have  been  to  not  give 
credit  to  this,  because  the  people  that  we  were 
combatting  were  dressed  as  civUians." 

The  brigade  staff  spent  much  of  the  day  on 
the  telephone  to  the  task-force  operations 
center,  urging  Major  Calhoun  and  the  other 
men  on  duty  there  to  pursue  the  enemy  and 
capture  more  weapons.  Everyone  was  aware 
of  what  was  happening  In  the  fleld,  Waldeck 
said.  "We  weren't  taking  any  weapons  and 
had  no  casualties,"  he  told  me.  "And  there 
were  no  calls  for  help,  medevacs,  or  gvm- 
ships— none  of  that."  At  one  point,  he  said 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  K.  Blackledge 
the  brigade  intelligence  officer,  had  come  into 
the  operations  center  and  expressed  concern 
Yet  Blackledge,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Peers  commission,  said,  "The  only  thing  I 
was  really  aware  of  was  how  many  casualties 
we  had  taken  that  day.  It  was  quite  light 
and  I  Just  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  caught  them  with  their  pants  down  .  .  . 
It  appeared  to  be  the  case,  because  we  never 
had  this  kind  of  flgure  in  such  a  short  time." 

Colonel  Henderson,  in  a  written  statement 
he  gave  to  the  Peers  conmilaslon,  said  that 
he  had  discussed  the  operations  at  least  twice 
with  Colonel  Barker  during  the  early  after- 
noon. He  added,  "I  received  a  report  from  him 
that  a  total  of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  enemy  and  twenty-four  civUians  had 
been  killed  in  the  operation.  He  was  stUl  at- 
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tempting   to  secure  additional   information 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  clvUlans 
had  been  kUled."  Specialist  Fifth  Class  Jay 
Roberts,  of  the  brigade's  public-Information 
office,  also  saw  Barker  that  afternoon.  Roberts 
returned  to  Landing  Zone  Dottle  dlstiu-bed 
about  what  he  had  seen  and  unsure  about 
what  to  write.  The  truth,  he  knew,  would 
probably  never  leave  the  brigade  public-in- 
formation office.  Roberts  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission that  he  had  interviewed  Barker  about 
the    mission    at    the    task-force    operations 
center  a  few  hours  after  returning  from  the 
mission.  "I  asked  him  for  a  statement,  'Give 
me  a  quote  on  your  opinion  of  the  operation,' 
things  like  that,  and  be  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  it  had  been  highly  successful, 
that  we  had  two  entire  companies  on  the 
ground  in  less  than  an  hour  and  they  had 
moved    swiftly   with    complete   surprise    to 
the  V.C.  in  the  area.   .   .   .  And  I  asked  him, 
of  course  .    .    .    about  the  high  body  count 
and  the  low  number  of  weapons,  and  he  Just 
indicated    to    me    that — you    know — that    I 
would  do  a  good  Job  writing  the  story,  and 
said:  'Don't  worry  about  it.'  ...  He  did  .   .   . 
indicate  to  me  that  he  didn't  feel  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  comment  on  it.  It  wasn't 
part  of  my  story,  particularly,  anyhow,  and 
I  would  do  a  flne  job  with  the  Information 
that  I  had."  Roberts'  story,  which  was  rewrit- 
ten by  Army  public-information  offices  along 
the  chain  of  conunand,  was  the  basis  of  that 
day's  news  about  a  "victory."  In  addition  to 
starting  a  chain  of  events  that  led  to  the 
distortion  in  news  reports  of  what  happened 
that  day.  Colonel  Barker  had  taken  three 
other  steps  that,  in  effect,  obscured  the  truth 
about  My  Lai  4 :  he  had  Indicated  to  his  artU- 
lery liaison  officer,  Captain  Vazquez,  that  the 
report  of  sixty-nine  Vletcong  deaths  resulting 
from  artillery  flre  should  be  accepted  without 
question;  he  had  assured  Major  Watke  that 
Warrant    Officer   Thompson's   report   of   the 
killing  of  civilians  was  unfounded;  and  going 
over  Colonel  Henderson's  head,  he  had  urged 
General   Koster   to   countermand    an   order 
from  Henderson  that  would  have  sent  Cap- 
tain Medina  and  Charlie  Company  back  Into 
My  Lai  4  to  examine  the  destruction  there. 
That  afternoon,  when  the  pUots  from  the 
123rd    Aviation    Battalion    had     completed 
their  assignment  at  Landing  Zone  Dottie, 
they  flew  back  to  their  home  base,  at  Chu 
Lai.   Captain   Gerald    S.   Walker,   a   section 
leader  with  the  Eiero-scout  company,  met  the 
men  at  the  flight  line.  Some  of  the  pUots 
Jumped  off  their  aircraft  and  threw  their 
helmets  to   the   ground.   "They   aU   seemed 
quite  upset,"  Walker  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission. "In  fact,  some  of  them  seemed  dis- 
gusted."   Thompson    was    stUl    complaining 
about  what  he  had  seen  as  he  walked  to  the 
operations  room  to  prepare  his  reports  on 
the  action.  Major  Watke,  who  had  already 
been  told  by  Barker  that  Thompson's  story 
could  not  be  substantiated,  was  also  in  the 
operations  room.  Walker  recalled  that  Watke 
"tried  to  quiet  some  of  the  people  down  to 
try  to  keep  it  within  our  own  group." 

At  three-flfty-flve  in  the  afternoon  of 
March  16th,  this  entry  was  filed  in  the  of- 
flclal  Task  Force  Barker  log:  "Company  B 
reports  that  none  of  V.C.  body  count  re- 
ported by  his  unit  were  women  and  children. 
Company  C  reports  that  approximately  10 
to  11  women  and  chUdren  were  kUled  either 
by  arty  or  gunshlps.  These  were  not  included 
In  the  body  count."  The  log  noted  that  the 
Information  had  been  forwarded  to  the  11  th 
Brigade,  but  the  Information  did  not  i^pear 
In  either  the  brigade  or  the  division  log  for 
the  day.  Neither  Major  Calhoim  nor  Colonel 
Henderson  could  explain  the  entry  to  the 
Peers  commission.  After  a  series  of  sharp 
questions  about  the  entry.  Major  Calhoun, 
on  the  advice  of  his  coimsel,  decided  to  exer- 
cise his  legal  right  to  stop  testifying. 

In  the  evening  of  March  16th,  the  briefing 
officers  of  the  Amerlcal  Division  at  Chu  Lai 
reported  a  total  Vletcong  body  count  of  a 


hundred  and  thirty-eight  for  the  division.  aU 
but  ten  of  the  deaths  having  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  Task  Force  Barker  operation. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  FrancU  R.  Lewis,  the 
division  chaplain,  was  one  of  about  fifty  of- 
ficers who  attended  the  briefing  that  night. 
"We  were  told  a  himdred  and  twenty-eight 
V.C.  were  klUed  In  the  Incident,"  Chaplain 
Lewis  told  the  Peers  commission.  "And  I 
heard  ...  the  G-C  .  .  .  say.  'Ha  ha.  they  were 
all  women  and  chUdren.*  .  .  .  Somebody  else 
said,  'Geez,  there  were  only  three  weapons.' 
...  I  think  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
this  was  a  bad  show,  that  something  should 
be  investigated."  There  was  no  official  men- 
tion of  civilian  caualtles. 

General  Koster  and  General  Young,  the 
assistant  division  commander,  left  the  brief- 
ing together,  and  they  discussed  the  dis- 
parity between  the  number  of  people  klUed 
and  the  number  of  weapons  captured.  Cap- 
tain Daniel  A.  Roberts,  Koeter's  aide  was 
waUcing  a  few  feet  behind  the  men.  "Gen- 
eral Koster  made  some — there  must  have 
been  some  comment  made  by  General  Ko«ter 
about  the  disparity,"  Roberts  told  the  Peers 
commission,  "and  General  Young  was  very 
annoyed.  General  Young  said  he  was  going  to 
find  out,  he  was  going  to  continue  to  re- 
search the  problem  and  determine  what 
caused  this  disparity.  It  was  my  Impression 
at  the  time  that  the  11th  Brigade  had  lied 
about  their  body  count — that  the  weapons 
were  correct  but  the  body  count  was  in- 
fiated."  Roberts  said  that  the  incident  had 
taken  place  "during  the  period  in  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  concern  over  Inflated  body 
counts,"  and  added,  'We'd  had  majiy  people 
come  down  InveotigaUng  this  thing." 

At  least  three  attempts  were  made  that 
evening  to  bring  some  of  the  truth  about 
My  Lai  4  to  the  attention  of  higher  author- 
ities. Former  Captain  Barry  C.  Lloyd  a  sec- 
tion leader  with  the  123rd  Aviation' Batta- 
Uon,  imderlined  some  of  the  words  In  War- 
rant Officer  Thompson's  report  and  wrote  the 
word  "NOTTCE"  in  capital  letters  beneath  a 
statement  about  civUians'  being  kUled  at  My 
Lai  4.  Such  reports,  Lloyd  testified,  were  filed 
after  every  mission  with  the  battalion  intel- 
Ugence  office.  He  hoped  that  his  small  action 
would  make  some  of  the  senior  officers  in 
the  battaUon  begin  asking  questions.  Kubert, 
the  acting  operations  sergeant  for  the  areo- 
scout  company,  also  filed  a  report.  "I  wrote 
that  there  was  approximately  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  chil- 
dren kUled,"  Kubert  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission. "And  that  was  about  it  as  far  as  our 
action  was  concerned  "  Copies  of  his  report 
were  sent  to  the  aviation  headquarters  of  the 
Amerlcal  Division  and  also  to  the  division 
IntelUgence  ofllce.  The  Peers  Investigators 
were  unable  to  find  either  of  the  reports  or 
any  officer  at  division  headquarters  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  them. 

Major  Watke  spent  much  of  the  evening  in 
his  office  at  Chu  Lai  brooding  over  the  dis- 
crepancies bej^ween  what  he  had  learned 
from  his  men  and  what  he  had  been  told 
by  Colonel  Barker.  Around  ten,  Watke  de- 
cided to  take  his  story  to  his  Immediate  su- 
perior in  the  chain  of  command.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  L.  HoUaday,  the  commander 
of  the  123rd  Battalion.  Much  of  his  worry 
was  over  his  own  future,  Watke  told  the  Peers 
commission.  He  said,  "I  still  didn't  at  the 
time  put  aU  that  much  significance  in  the 
aUegation  .  .  .  but  I  told  him  because  I  didn't 
want  someone  to  come  back  and  surprise  him 
[by  saying]  that  I  was  out  charging  people 
and  creating  incidents  which  weren't  founded 
and  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  at  least  halfway 
come  to  my  defense."  Watke's  greatest  con- 
cern was  over  the  possible  ramifications  of 
Thompson's  Interference  with  the  com- 
mander on  the  ground  at  My  Lai  4.  He  told 
HoUaday  about  Thompson's  reasons  for  mak- 
ing the  unusual  landings  on  the  ground,  but 
he  apparently  wasn't  convinced  himself  that 
the  pUot's  actions  had  been  Justified.  Holla- 
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day  warned  him,  Watke  recalled,  that  "my 
charge  was  quite  something  and  If  It  proved 
to  be  false  .  .  .  that  I  would  Just  basically  be 
ruined."  But  HoUaday  was  more  concerned 
about  the  reports  of  Indiscriminate  killings 
than  about  the  possible  violations  of  proce- 
dure by  Thompson.  He  had  sat  through  the 
evening  briefing  at  Division,  and  perhaps  he, 
too,  had  been  wondering  about  the  high  body 
count  and  the  small  nimiber  of  captured 
weapons  reported  by  Task  Force  Barker.  "At 
the  conclusion  of  my  little  story  ...  he  [Hol- 
laday]  asked  me  If  I  realized  what  I  was 
doing,  and  he  told  me  I  had  Ijetter  make 
sure  If  I  was  to  stand  on  It,"  Watke  testified. 
"I  thought  about  It  for  a  while  and  I  said, 
•Yes.  1  stand  on  what  I  said.' "  There  was  no 
question  In  HoUaday's  mind  after  Watke's 
visit  but  that  a  great  many  civilians  had  been 
murdered — perhaps  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  twenty.  Holladay  told  the  Peers  commis- 
sion that  he  had  considered  waking  up  his 
immediate  superior.  General  Young,  that 
night  to  relay  Watke's  account  but  decided 
to  wait  until  the  next  morning.  He  ordered 
Watke  to  meet  him  sometime  after  seven 
o'clock. 

Sometime  during  the  evening  of  the  six- 
teenth. Colonel  Henderson  telephoned  Gen- 
eral Koster  at  his  headquarters  to  report  that 
at  least  twenty  civilians  had  been  Inadvert- 
ently kUled  at  My  Lai  4 — ^something  that 
Koster  already  knew  from  Captain  Medina. 
Henderson's  Information,  however,  came  from 
Barker,  who  had  been  told  to  prepare  a 
three-by-five  index  card  for  him  detailing 
how  each  of  the  twenty  victims  was  kUled. 
Barker's  list  would  claim  that  the  deaths  were 
caused  either  by  artillery  or  by  hellcopter- 
gunship  fire.  Henderson's  report  should  not 
have  surprised  Koster,  yet  the  Colonel  re- 
called that  the  commanding  general  "evi- 
denced considerable  surprise  and  shock  at 
the  number."  He  continued,  "General  Koster 
was  very  unhappy,  as  was  I,  over  this  abnor- 
mally high  number  of  civilians  having  been 
reportedly  killed.  But  there  were  no  further 
Instructions  from  the  General." 

[Prom  the  New  Yorker,  Jan.  29,   19721 
A  Reporter  at  Large — Coveritp  II 

Shortly  before  8  a.m.  on  Sunday,  March  17, 
1968.  two  American  military  commanders 
walked  into  the  headquarters  of  the  Americal 
DlvUlon,  at  Chu  Lai,  South  Vietnam^  to 
report  one  of  the  most  shocking  events  of 
the  entire  Vietnamese  war^the  massacre  by 
American  forces  of  scores  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  the  previous  day  at  a  hamlet  known 
as  My  Lai  4.  Both  officers — Lieutenant  Colonel 
John  L.  Holladay,  the  commander  of  the 
123rd  Aviation  Battalion,  and  Major  Frederic 
W.  Watke,  the  commanding  officer  of  Com- 
pany B  of  the  123rd  Aviation  Battalion, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Americal — were 
nervous,  for  in  addition  to  reporting  what 
appeared  to  be  a  major  war  crime  they  had  to 
tell  their  superiors  about  a  serious  confron- 
tation between  two  American  officers  at  My 
Lai  4.  The  confrontation  occurred  when  a 
chief  warrant  officer  In  the  123rd,  Hugh  C. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  who  had  been 
piloting  a  helicopter  during  the  assault  on 
My  Lai  4.  landed  the  craft  In  order  to  rescue 
some  of  the  Vietnamese  civilians  who  had  be- 
come the  focus  of  the  American  attack. 
Thompson  was  met  by  Lieutenant  William  L. 
Galley,  Jr.,  who  was  a  platoon  leader  In 
Charlie  Company,  one  of  three  Infantry  com- 
panies that  made  up  a  imlt  called  Task 
Force  Barker.  (The  task  force  Itself  was 
part  of  the  11th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  one 
of  three  brigades  in  the  Americal  Division.) 
Calley  bitterly  protested  Thompson's  Inter- 
ference, and  Thompson,  for  his  part,  ordered 
the  two  machine  gunners  In  his  helicopter 
to  train  their  weapons  on  the  Lieutenant 
while  the  civilians  were  being  taken  on 
board.  At  about  the  time  this  confrontation 
Mras  taking  place.  Bravo  Company,  another 
of  the   infantry  companies  in  Task  Force 


Barker,  was  carrying  out  an  assault  on  the 
hamlet  of  My  Khe  4,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
southeast.  When  the  day's  operation  was  over, 
the  two  hamlets  had  been  virtually  razed 
and  an  officially  estimated  total  of  nearly 
four  hundred  Vietnamese  civilians  had  been 
killed,  most  of  them  In  My  Lai  4.  By  the  time 
the  news  of  the  task-force  operation  reached 
the  American  public,  the  next  day,  what  was 
actually  a  large-scale  atrocity  had  been 
officially  transformed  into  a  significant 
American  victory  over  hostile  Vletcong. 

The  true  version  of  what  happened  In  the 
two  hamlets  that  day  began  to  emerge  only 
a  year  afterward,  when  a  former  GJ.  named 
Ronald  L.  Ridenhour,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
who  had  heard  of  the  masacre  while  he  was 
serving  with  the  11th  Brigade  in  Vietnam, 
wrote  a  letter  to  President  Nixon,  to  other 
top  government  officials,  and  to  twenty-four 
members  of  Congress  telling  what  he  knew  of 
the  "dark  and  bloody"  assault  on  My  Lai  4. 
Gradually,  as  the  facts  about  what  had  gone 
on  that  day  came  out,  the  Army  realized 
that  It  was  dealing  not  only  with  the  matter 
of  serious  war  crimes  but  also  with  that  of 
widespread  deceit  on  the  part  of  American 
officers,  who,  for  various  reasons,  presumabljf 
including  the  desire  to  protect  their  own  ca- 
reers, had  covered  up  virtually  all  the  details 
of  the  masacre.  On  November  24,  1969,  eleven 
days  after  publication  of  the  first  press  ac- 
counts of  the  massacre,  the  Army  announced 
that  It  had  appointed  a  commission,  headed 
by  Lieutenant  General  William  R.  Peers,  then 
serving  as  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Reserve  Com- 
ponents, to  Investigate  the  charges  of  a  cov- 
erup  of  the  atrocity.  Peers,  fifty-seven,  Is  now 
assigned  as  deputy  commander  of  the  Eighth 
United  States  Army,  in  South  Korea.  He  had 
spent  more  than  two  years  as  a  commander 
In  Vietnam  before  his  assignment  to  the  My 
Lai  4  Inquiry,  serving  both  as  commander  of 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  and  as  commander 
ot  the  I  Field  Force  in  central  and  north- 
central  Vietnam.  Peers  and  his  colleagues — 
the  commission  was  officially  known  as  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Review  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Investigations  into  the  My  Lai  In- 
cident— began  their  work  on  November  26, 
1969,  and  ended  it  nearly  four  months  later; 
they  recommended  that  charges  ranging  from 
false  swearing  to  misprision  (suppression)  of 
a  felony  be  placed  against  fourteen  officers. 
Including  two  generals,  for  their  role  In  cov- 
ering up  the  massacre.  In  all,  the  Peers  com- 
mission interviewed  four  hundred  witnesses, 
most  oT  them  at  the  Pentagon  and  about 
fifty  of  them  In  South  Vietnam. 

Two  of  the  men  who  testified  before  Gen- 
eral Peers  were  Colonel  Holladay  and  Ma- 
jor Watke.  One  of  the  things  that  Holladay 
told  the  Peers  commission  concerned  his 
meeting,  the  morning  after  My  Lai  4,  with 
Brigadier  General  George  H.  Young,  Jr.,  one 
of  the  assistant  commanders  of  the  Ameri- 
cal Division,  who  received  both  Holladay 
and  Watke  when  they  arrived  at  the  divi- 
sion headquarters  to  report  on  what  had 
taken  place  at  My  Lai  4.  "I  went  into  Gen- 
eral Young's  office  and  told  him  .  .  .  that 
something  bad  occurred  that  I  felt  he  should 
know  about  right  away,"  Holladay  testified. 
"And  he  invited  us  in,  that  Is.  Major  Watke 
and  me.  I  turned  to  Major  Watke,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect.  I  said,  'Go  ahead,  you 
tell  General  Young  the  same  story  you  told 
me  last  night.'  ...  He  told  the  same  story 
to  General  Young  on  the  seventeenth  that 
he  told  to  me  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth. 
And  here  Eigain,  the  points  of  that  con- 
versation that  stick  most  clearly  in  my 
memory  are  the  fact  that  there  was  some 
excessive  killing  down  there  that  day,  the 
sergeant  standing  on  the  ditch,  firing  an 
M-16  or  M-60  machine  g^un  into  the  ditch, 
into  a  number,  a  great  number,  many  ci- 
vilians, and  Mr.  Thompson  threatening  to  fire 
upon  the  advancing  Americans  .  .  .  Fred 
told  the  story  with  little  or  no  variation  .  .  . 
and  General  Young  sat  there  and  listened 
to  it  very  attentively.  .  .  .  Again,  when  the 


portion  of  the  story  unfolded  that  Mr. 
Thompson  threatened  to  fire  on  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  was  visually  taken  aback  by  this 
and  showed  great  concern.  ...  He  may  have 
said,  'My  God,'  or  some  exclamation  or  rev- 
elation to  that  portion  of  the  story.  .  .  . 
The  only  specific  words  that  I  remember 
General  Young  stating  that  morning  was 
'We  don't  want  Americans  shooting  Ameri- 
cans.' Those  were  his  precise  words." 

General  Young  testified  that  he  had  come 
away  from  the  meeting  with  no  knowledge 
of  any  murders.  "I  gained  the  Impression, 
General  Peers,  that  the  civilians  were  in  a 
cross  fire  between  the  friendly  forces  and 
the  enemy  forces,"  Young  said.  "That,  in 
an  effort  to  save  the  civilians  and  to  insure 
that  they  were  not  injured,  the  pilot 
landed.  ...  I  would  say,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  was  no  mention  made  of 
any  noncombatant  casualties.  I  cannot  re- 
call being  informed  of  any  noncombatant 
casualties."  Young  said  that  the  only  con- 
frontation he  was  told  about  Involved 
Thompson  and  the  ground  troops. 

At  lunchtlme  on  March  17th,  when  Major 
General  Samuel  W.  Koster,  the  Americal 
Division  commander,  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Chu  Lai  from  a  routine  Inspec- 
tion flight.  Young  took  him  aside  to  relay  the 
report  from  Holladay  and  Watke.  Koster 
testified  that  Young  had  explained  the  hell- 
copter  incident  In  the  following  manner: 
"The  pilot  had  wanted  to  bring  In  some  ships 
for  evacuation  of  personnel,  and  I  guess  the 
ground  commander  at  the  time  hadnt 
thought  this  was  the  time  or  the  use  of  gvm- 
shlps  for  that  mission."  He  said  he  had  not 
been  told  about  the  murders  at  My  Lai  4,  nor 
had  he  been  told  that  Thompson  had  trained 
his  machine  guns  on  fellow-Americans  In  or- 
der to  evacuate  Vietnamese  civilians.  (Yet  In 
an  earlier  statement,  given  to  the  Army's 
Criminal  Investigation  Division,  KoBter  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  told  by  Young 
during  the  meeting  that  there  had  been 
some  "Indiscriminate  shooting  of  Vietnamese 
civilians.")  After  hearing  Yoxmg's  report, 
Koster  said,  he  ordered  him  to  "find  out 
what  went  on  down  there;  Interrogate  the 
people  Involved  and  the  leaders  concerned 
and  let's  have  the  facts."  Shortly  after  his 
meeting  with  Young,  General  Koster  either 
telephoned  or  personally  visited  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  A.  Barker,  Jr.,  the  commander 
of  Task  Force  Barker,  and  asked  him  about 
the  conduct  of  his  troops.  "I  received  no  In- 
dication from  him  that  there  had  been  unus- 
ual firing  or  incidents,"  Koster  testified. 

The  Peers  commission  posted  this  inevita- 
ble question  to  Young  and — Indirectly — to 
Koster:  If  the  only  reports  presented  to 
them  concerned  some  civilians  Inadvertently 
killed  by  cross  fire  or  by  overzealous  in- 
fantrymen and  a  pilot  who  became  Involved 
in  a  dispute  while  attempting — ^perhaps 
recklessly — to  rescue  some  civilians,  what 
had  there  been  to  Investigate?  What,  in  other 
words,  were  "the  facts"  that  Koster  wanted 
Young  to  get  at?  None  of  those  Incidents 
were  specific  violations  of  any  Army  regula- 
tions or  of  international  law. 

Early  that  Sunday  morning.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Thompson,  still  angry  over  the  mas- 
sacre and  his  confrontation  with  Calley, 
visited  Father  Carl  E.  Creswell,  the  Episcopal 
chapldBn  at  Chu  Lai,  and  told  his  story  again. 
He  came  In  and  "sat  down  very  upset," 
Father  Creswell  told  the  Peers  commission. 
Creswell  particularly  recalled  Thompson's 
angry  denunciation  of  a  "sawed-oS  runt  of  a 
lieutenant"  who  had  challenged  him  on  the 
ground  at  My  Lai  4.  "He  .  .  .  wanted  to  know 
what  to  do  from  that  point  on,"  Creswell 
said.  "It  was  my  suggestion  that  he  lodge  an 
official  protest  In  command  channels  and  I'd 
do  the  same  thing  through  chaplain  chan- 
nels." Creswell  immediately  went  to  see 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  R.  Lewis,  the 
Americal  Division  chaplain,  who  was  his 
immediate  superior  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. "I  told  him  about  these  allegations 
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that  bad  been  made,"  Creswell  related.  "And 
that  I  had  an  avtrful  lot  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
Thompson  and  that  I  would — well,  111  be 
perfectly  honest.  I  said  that  If  there  was  not 
going  to  be  an  examination  into  these 
charges,  I  was  going  to  resign  my  commis- 
sion. .  .  ."  Lewis  planned  to  forward  the  com- 
plaint Immediately  to  General  Koster  or  his 
key  assistants,  through  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jesmond  D.  Balmer,  Jr.,  the  operations  of- 
ficer for  the  Americal  Division.  Balmer  was 
on  leave  at  the  time,  however,  so  Lewis 
decided  to  wait  until  Balmer  returned. 

At  Americal  Division  headquarters.  Colonel 
Holladay  decided  to  tell  the  division's  chief 
of  staff.  Colonel  Nels  A.  Parson,  Jr.,  about  the 
report  he  and  Major  Watke  had  made  to  Gen- 
eral Young.  Holladay  testified  that  he  went 
to  Parson's  office  and  "told  him  the  story 
as  Fred  [Watke]  had  told  it  to  me,"  and  he 
continued,  "I  can  recall  Colonel  Parson  using 
the  term  'That's  murder,'  and  I  can  recall 
him  saying,  'We're  trying  to  win  these  people 
over  and  we  do  things  like  this.'  ...  He  was 
visibly  and  forcibly  shaken  up  about  this 
story." 

That  afternoon,  General  Young  began  the 
Investigation  that  Koster  had  ordered  by 
flying  to  Landing  Zone  Dottle,  the  head- 
quarters for  Task  Force  Barker.  By  the  time 
General  Young  arrived  there,  much  of  the 
area  to  the  east  was  shrouded  In  heavy  smoke. 
Both  Charlie  Compar  y  :ind  Bravo  Company 
were  continuing  their  search-and-destroy 
mission  In  Son  My  that  day,  burning  at  least 
six  hanUets  along  the  South  China  Sea  coast 
near  My  Lai  1  and  Inland.  The  Peers  conmils- 
slon  investigated  the  weather  conditions  for 
March  17th  and  learned  that,  according  to  an 
official  weather  report,  skies  were  fair,  with 
some  scattered  clouds  at  four  thousand  feet : 
visibility  was  seven  miles.  Young  acknowl- 
edged to  the  commission  that  he  had 
probably  flown  over  the  operational  area  that 
afternoon,  but  he  hedged  when  he  was  asked 
If  he  had  seen  the  fires.  "I  possibly  did  see 
some,  sir,"  he  said.  "As  I  said  before,  I  don't 
recall  it."  General  Young's  aide  at  the  time. 
Lieutenant  Donald  T.  White,  had  a  much 
clearer  recollection  of  the  area.  "I  remember 
one  time  there  was  a  big  operation  along 
here,  especially,  because  I  remember  there 
was  a  lot  of  smoke  flying  over  the  area,"  he 
told  the  Peers  commission.  "A  lot  of  vUlages 
were  burned."  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Henry 
E.  Riddle  was  a  door  gunner  aboard  General 
Young's  helicopter  that  day.  He  testified  that 
at  some  point  as  they  were  flying  along  the 
South  China  Sea  coast  near  Son  My  one  of 
the  pilots  shouted,  "My  God,  look  at  the 
flres!"  Riddle  continued,  "I  sat  on  the  same 
side  as  the  General.  .  .  .  There  was  a  lot  of 
smoke  so  I  Just  took  it  .  .  .  that  It  was 
hootches  {huts]  and  so  on  burning." 

At  Landing  Zone  Dottle,  Major  Charles  C. 
Calhoim,  operations  officer  for  Task  Force 
Barker,  gave  Young  an  extensive  briefing  on 
the  operation.  The  Major  testified  later  that 
he  had  told  the  General  "that  sixty-nine  were 
klUed  by  artUlery  fire  and  that  I  thought  that 
possibly  some  of  those  were  civilians  that  had 
been  killed  by  the  artUlery  fire."  Young  asked 
him  no  direct  questions,  Calhoun  testified, 
although  the  General  "said  something  about 
that  they  were  aware  of  some  incident."  The 
talk  of  artUlery  killings  must  have  surprised 
the  General;  there  had  been  no  mention  of 
artUlery  at  the  division  briefing  the  night 
before. 

Sometime  after  his  briefing  at  the  task- 
force  headquarters.  General  Young  ordered 
Colonel  Oran  K.  Henderson,  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  11th  Brigade,  Major  Watke,  Colo- 
nel Barker,  and  Colonel  HoUaday  to  attend  a 
meeting  with  him  there  the  next  morning. 
Whatever  he  had  heard  or  seen  that  after- 
noon apparently  troubled  him.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tommy  P.  Trexler,  the  Americal  Di- 
vision IntelUgence  chief,  recalled  that  some- 
time that  day — or  perhaps  etirly  the  next  day, 
the  eighteenth— whUe  he  was  flying  in  a 
helicopter  with  General  Yo\ing,  they  began  a 


private  discussion  on  the  intercom.  Young 
was  unhappy  about  the  task  force,  Trexler 
told  the  Peers  commission.  "The  main  thing 
that  stands  out  was  (Young's]  concern  .  .  . 
that  the  people  had  gone  beyond  what  he 
conceived  was  proper  conduct,"  Trexler  testi- 
fied. "Units  had  Indiscriminately  burned  vil- 
lages and  burned  hootches." 

In  any  case,  by  late  evening  of  the  seven- 
teenth all  the  signs  of  a  serious  atrocity 
were  present — one  that  might  force  an  official 
investigation  and,  perhaps,  widely  publicized 
courts-martial,  which  could  ruin  the  careers 
of  many  high  officers.  Over  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  growing  evidence  that  a  massacre 
had  taken  place  at  My  Lai  4  was  either 
disregarded  or  covered  up. 

At  nine  on  Monday  morning,  March  18th, 
Colonel  Henderson,  Colonel  Barker,  Colonel 
Holladay,  and  Major  Watke  arrived  at  Land- 
ing Zone  Dottle  for  the  meeting  called  by 
General  Young.  The  five  men  moved,  at 
Young's  suggestion,  into  Barker's  personal 
living  quarters — a  smaU  house  traUer  a  few 
dozen  yards  from  the  task  force  operations 
center.  Young  sat  on  Barker's  bed;  the  Junior 
officers  stood.  Colonel  Holladay  later  told  the 
Peers  commission,  "General  Yoxmg  opened 
up  the  meeting  ...  by  saying  .  .  .  -We  are 
the  only  five  that  know  about  this.'  "  Hol- 
laday asked  Watke  to  retell  his  story  for  the 
third  time.  The  only  person  In  the  room  who 
hadn't  yet  heard  Watke's  account  at  first 
hand  was  Henderson.  Holladay  and  Watke 
agreed.  In  their  testimony  before  the  Peers 
commission,  that  the  Major  gave  the  same  ac- 
count he  had  given  previously  of  the  My 
Lai  4  confrontation  between  Warrant  Officer 
Thompson  and  the  ground  troops  and  of  the 
wanton  shooting  of  civilians.  Holladay  re- 
called that  Henderson  did  not  seem  surprised 
or  shocked  by  Watke's  tale,  and  he  testified 
that  when  Watke  had  finished  Young  said 
again,  "We  don't  want  Americans  shooting 
Americans,"  and  told  Colonel  Henderson.  "I 
want  you  to  investigate  this  and  have  it  to  me 
.  .  ."  HoUaday's  impression  was  that  Colonel 
Henderson  had  been  given  72  hours  to  com- 
plete his  Inquiry,  and,  he  said,  he  left  the 
meeting  convinced  that  Henderson  had  been 
ordered  to  investigate  the  confrontation  be- 
tween Thompson  and  Lieutenant  Calley  and 
the  Indiscriminate  kllUngs,  although  no 
specific  directives  had  been  gjiven.  Watke  re- 
called that  Henderson,  after  hearing  the  ac- 
count, suggested  that  Barker  be  assigned 
to  Investigate  it,  but  was  told  by  Young, 
"No,  I  want  you  to  look  into  this  and  render 
a  report." 

Colonel  Henderson  told  the  Peers  commis- 
sion, however,  that  he  had  left  the  meeting 
convinced  that  the  Thompson  confrontation 
was  to  be  the  crux  of  his  investigation.  "The 
primary  point  that  we  were  talking  about,  or 
the  initial  point,  at  least,  was  the  confronta- 
tion between  United  States  troops,  between 
Warrant  Officer  Thompson  and  the  troops  on 
the  ground,"  Henderson  said.  He  denied  hear- 
ing any  information  at  the  meeting  about 
American  CI.'s  shooting  indlscrlmlnatory  in 
My  Lai  4,  except  for  the  alleged  shooting  of  a 
woman  by  Captain  Ernest  L.  Medina,  the 
commander  of  Charlie  Company  He  also  In- 
sisted that  he  had  not  been  ordered  to  com- 
pUe  a  formal  investigation  but  had  been  told 
by  Young  only  to  "look  into  thU  matter" 
and  to  report  his  findings. 

General  Young  had  yet  a  different  recollec- 
tion of  the  meeting.  He  testified  that  he  had 
spent  only  a  few  moments  In  Barker's  traUer, 
during  which  he  had  relayed  a  request  from 
General  Koster  that  the  incident  be  Investi- 
gated quickly.  Young  emphatically  denied  a 
statement — made  only  by  Colonel  Hender- 
son— that  ho  had  criticized  Thompson  at 
length  for  his  actions  at  My  Lai  4.  "I  ad- 
mired the  Warrant  Officer  for  the  action  he 
took,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  what  he  did," 
Young  told  the  Peers  commission.  He  added 
that  during  the  meeting  he  had  asked  Barker 
what  he  knew  about  Thompson's  accusations 


regarding  indiscriminate  firing.  The  task- 
force  conmiander  "acted  qmte  smprised  and 
gave  every  assurance  that  there  had  not  been 
any  casualties  resulting  from  his  troops " 
Young  said.  "He  had  indicated  that  he  had 
received  this  report,  but  he  ...  did  not  ac- 
tually believe  what  had  been  reported" 
Yoixng  maintained,  despite  the  briefing  by 
Major  Calhoun  at  Landing  Zone  Dottle  the 
day  before,  that  he  had  not  been  told  at  any 
time  that  "there  had  been  civUlan  casual- 
ties restating  from  either  ground  troops  en- 
gagement or  helicopter  engagement."  StUl 
he  said  he  thought  the  investigation  that 
Henderson  had  been  ordered  to  undertake 
would  deal  baslcaUy  with  the  charge  that 
civilians  had  been  InadvertenUy  caught  in 
the  cross  fire  at  My  Lai  4. 

The  conflicts  over  who  said  what  and  when 
were  inevitable,  given  the  fact  that  men's 
careers  and  reputations  were  at  stake.  But 
if  Young  had  not  learned  from  Watke  at 
either  of  his  meetings  with  him  that  there 
had  been  needless  kUling  of  clvUians,  the 
question  remains:  What  did  he  ask  Colonel 
Henderson  to  Investigate?  Shooting  clvUlans 
accidentally  in  the  heat  of  battle  is  not  a 
war  crime.  At  any  time,  too.  Young  cotUd  stUl 
have  ordered  one  of  the  units  In  the  Americal 
Division  to  inspect  the  area,  and  thus  flnd 
out  for  himself— instead  of  relying  on  com- 
ments from  those  who  had  the  moet  to  lose— 
what  had  happened.  Ronald  Ridenhour  and 
his  11th  Brigade  helicopter  crew  did  inad- 
vertently fly  over  the  hamlet  while  they 
were  on  patrol  a  few  days  after  the  mas- 
sacre. Ridenhour  was  appaUed  by  the  com- 
plete desolation  at  My  Lai  4.  "Not  even  a 
bird  was  singing,"  he  told  me  later.  "There 
were  no  people  around.  No  signs  of  life  anv- 
where."  ^ 

After  the  meeting  in  Barker's  trailer.  Colo- 
nel Henderson,  beginning  his  inquiry,  asked 
Watke  to  send  some  of  the  complaining  pUots 
to  him  for  interviews.  The  aviators  had  been 
puUed  off  fUght  duty  the  day  before  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  Colonel's  request.  Watke 
walked  to  the  lasrd's  operations  van,  three 
hundred  yards  away,  and  ordered  Warrant 
Officer  Thompson,  Warrant  Officer  Jerry  R. 
Culverhouse.  who  had  been  piloting  a  hell- 
copter  In  support  of  Charlie  Company,  and 
Specialist   Fourth    Class    Lawrence    M.    Col- 
burn,  one  of  Thompson's  door  gunners,  to 
report  to  Henderson,  who  was  still  in  Bar- 
ker's personal  quarters.  Thompson  testified 
before  the  Peers  commission  that  he  spent 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  teUing  Hen- 
derson of  the  massacre  at  My  Lai  4.  "I  told 
him  that  I  had  seen  the  captain   [Medina] 
shoot  the  Vietnamese  girl,"  Thompson  re- 
called. "I  told  him  about  the  ditches  and  the 
bodies  in  the  ditch.  ...  I  told  him  about  the 
sergeant  saying  the  only  way  he  coxUd  help 
them  was  to  shoot  them.   ...  I  told  him 
about  what  I  said  to  Lieutenant  Calley. 
I  told  him  about  how  I  had  gotten  the  peo- 
ple out  of  the  bunker  .  .  ."  Thompson  said 
that  he  had  estimated  the  number  of  bodies 
in  the  ditch  at  between  seventy-five  and  a 
hundred.  But  Henderson  denied  being  told 
anything  about  his  troops'  having  wantonly 
klUed  large  groups  of  clvUlans.  He  also  de- 
nied being  told  of  a  confrontation  between 
Thompson  and  CaUey.  What  he  did  remem- 
ber,   Henderson    said,    was    a    report    from 
Thompson  that  a  black  sergeant  had  mur- 
dered a  civilian  after  Thompson  had  marked 
the  position  with  a  smoke  signal  to  indicate 
that  there  were   wounded   clvUlans   In  the 
area.  Thompson  also  repeated  the  suscusatlon 
about  Medina's  shooting  of  the  woman.  "He 
. . .  told  me  that  he  saw  a  lot  of  dead  civilians 
In  the  area,"  Henderson  related  to  the  Peers 
commission.  "I  recall  asking  him  if  he  knew 
what  were  the  results  of  the  Infantry  units 
he  had  supported  in  this  operation.  And  I 
informed  him  what  the  results  were,  that 
twenty  clvUlans  had  been  killed  and  a  hun- 
dred twenty-eight  V.C.  And  he  said  no,  he 
did  not.  I  said.  "WeU,  that  Is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
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bodlea  on  tlie  ground.'  And  be  said,  'Well, 
yes'  .  .  .  but  that  the  civilians  that  he  saw 
on  the  grotind  were  .  .  .  not  V.C.  that  they 
were  old  men,  old  women,  and  children." 

At  this  point,  Henderson's  testimony  be- 
came hard  to  credit.  Thompson,  he  claimed, 
did  not  mention  his  dispute  with  Galley,  and 
therefore,  Henderson  said,  he  did  not  con- 
nect the  confrontation  or  the  subsequent 
evacuation  of  civilians  from  the  area  with 
the  reports  of  Indiscriminate  shooting.  "Al- 
though it  [the  Galley  confrontation)  hap- 
pened perhaps  the  same  day  or  part  of  the 
same  operation,  I  did  not  tie  this  In  with  the 
report  I  had  from  Warrant  Officer  Thomp- 
son," Henderson  said.  "I  know  I  didn't  have 
the  full  story  of  what  went  on  up  there.  I 
know  I  dldnt  have  a  full  story  from  War- 
rant Officer  Thompson.  I  know  that  when  he 
was  talking  to  me  he  was  In  tears  .  .  ."  By 
this  time,  Henderson  had  made  up  his  mind 
about  Thompson,  he  told  the  Peers  commis- 
sion: "It  appeared  to  me  that  a  yoimg  war- 
rant officer  who  was  apparently  new — I  dldnt 
know  this,  but  he  appeared  to  be  new  and 
Inexperienced:  and  apparently  what  was  a 
fierce  fire  fight  going  on  down  below  ap- 
peared to  the  warrant  officer  that  It  was  an 
act  of  savagery."  (Thompson  had  actually 
been  with  the  123rd  since  it  was  formed.  In 
February,  and  had  been  flying  support  mis- 
sions In  Vietnam  for  two  months  before 
that.)  Henderson  said  he  had  already  re- 
ceived the  information  from  Colonel  Barker 
about  the  "fierce  fire  fight,"  and  he  had  been 
told  that  the  only  persons  killed  by  Charlie 
Company  that  day  were  Vletcong  and  a  few 
civilians. 

On  the  other  hand,  Henderson  was  Im- 
mediately provided  with  details  of  the  extent 
of  the  massacre  by  Culverhouse  and  Colbum, 
who  saw  him  after  Thompson  did.  Warrant 
Officer  Culverhouse.  who  had  seen  more  than 
a  hundred  bodies  at  My  Lai  4,  testified  that 
Henderson  seemed  most  Interested  In  de- 
termining whether  a  black  sergeant  had 
been  firing  into  a  ditch.  "He  asked  me  how  I 
could  say  that  it  was  a  colored  soldier  and 
that  he  vi?as  an  N.C.O.,"  Ciilverhouse  said.  "I 
told  him  that  we  were  making  very  low 
passes  over  the  village  and  not  really  all 
that  fast.  ...  I  told  him  that  there  was 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Individual 
was  colored  [and]  .  .  .  that  I  could  defi- 
nitely see  chevrons  above  his  rolled-up 
sleeves."  Culverhouse  said  he  had  described 
the  bloody  ditches  full  of  dead  Vietnamese 
In  some  detail  for  Henderson.  Specialist 
Fourth  Class  Colbum,  Thompson's  door  gun- 
ner, similarly  recalled  telling  the  Colonel 
about  the  ditch,  and  said  he  had  estimated 
the  number  of  bodies  at  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty. He  also  described  Thompson's  landing 
and  his  evacuation  of  the  civilians.  Hender- 
son, however,  repeatedly  denied  any  recol- 
lection of  the  two  men  and  his  talks  with 
them,  although  the  Peers  commission  estab- 
lished that  the  interviews  had  taken  place. 
In  Barker's  trailer,  shortly  after  the  morning 
meeting  on  March  18th. 

After  lunch.  Colonel  Henderson  flew  out  to 
see  Captain  Medina,  taking  along  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Richard  K.  Blackledge,  the  brigade's 
Intelligence  officer,  Charlie  Company  had 
completed  its  mission  by  noon  that  day,  and 
was  waiting  for  helicopters  to  airlift  the  men 
back  to  their  quarters,  at  Landing  Zone  Dot- 
tie.  Henderson  landed  near  a  potato  field,  and 
moved  a  few  dozen  yards  away  with  Medina 
and  some  staff  members.  The  men  talked 
while  flattened  on  the  ground  as  a  precau- 
tion against  enemy  snipers.  "I  told  him 
[Medina]  I  had  a  very  serious  report  from  a 
pilot  who  was  flying  over  the  operation  on 
the  sixteenth,"  Henderson  told  the  Peers 
commission.  "There  had  been  possibly  indis- 
criminate killing  of  civilians,  and  specifically 
a  captain  had  been  identified  shooting  a 
woman.  And  I  remember  saying,  "Dammit, 
Ernie,  I  want  the  truth  from  this,  was  that 
you?' "  According  to  Henderson,  Medina's 
initial  response  dealt  with  the  killing  of  tha 


woman  seen  by  Thompson,  and  "it  was  al- 
most step  for  step  what  the  Warrant  Officer 
[Thompson]  had  relayed  to  me,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  the  hand  movement  that 
Medina  had  seen  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye 
as  he  was  moving  away  from  the  wounded 
woman,  who  he  bad  earUer  assumed  [was] 
dead."  Henderson  continued,  "I  then  asked 
him  about  any  killing  of  civilians  that  his 
troops  could  be  involved  In  that  he  couldn't 
have  seen.  He  said  he  had  had  no  such  report 
from  his  platoon  leaders,  and  he  was  certain 
he  would  have  If  It  had  happened.  ...  I 
asked  Captain  Medina  how  he  determined 
the  number  jof  civilians]  killed  and  he  said 
they  were  reported  by  his  platoon  leaders  as 
they  came  upon  these  bodies  while  moving 
through  the  area.  And  I  asked  him  if  all  of 
them  had  been  killed  by  artillery  and  by  gun- 
ships  and  he  said  "yes."  Any  other  answer  to 
that  question  would  have  contradicted  the 
reports  that  had  already  been  forwarded  to 
higher  headquarters. 

After  his  visit  to  Medina,  Henderson  re- 
turned to  Landing  Zone  Dottle  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  Charlie  Company.  The  Colonel  told 
the  Peers  commission  that  when  the  first 
group  of  G.I.S  climbed  out  of  the  helicopter, 
he  continued  his  investigation.  "I  walked  up 
to  them  and  grabbed  the  first  N.C.O.,  whom 
I  do  not  know,  but  told  him,  'Just  hold  these 
people  here,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  them  for  a 
moment.'  ...  I  started  talking  to  this  giuup 
of  individuals — thirty  to  forty  Individuals. 
...  So  I  told  them  .  .  .  they  had  done  a 
damn  fine  Job  and  that  I  was  their  new 
brigade  commander  and  appreciated  the  fine 
Job  they  had  done  for  the  brigade  I  also  told 
them  that  I  had  heard  a  report  that  we  had 
Injured  and  killed  some  noncombatants;  that 
this  was  an  unsubstantiated  report;  that,  if 
true.  It  would  certainly  discolor  the  fine  rec- 
ord that  they  had.  I  spoke  along  this  vein  for 
a  few  moments  .  .  .  and  then  I  asked  them  In 
a  group,  'Does  anybody  here,  does  any  indi- 
vidual, any  of  you  observe  any  acts  against 
noncombatants,  any  wild  shooting?  Did  any 
of  you.  or  do  you  have  knowledge  of  anybody 
killing  any  civilians  during  this  operation?' 
And  I  got  silence.  I  then  pointed  to  three  or 
four  Individuals  and  I  don't  think  they  had 
name  tags  on,  but  I  identified  the  man  and 
I  believe  said,  'How  about  you?'  ...  I  got 
back  from  the  first  individual  a  loud  re- 
sponse, 'No,  sir.'  And  I  pointed  to  three  or 
four  Individuals  and  in  each  case  I  got  back 
a  loud  and  clear  'No,  sir.'  The  men  had  their 
heads  high.  There  was  nobody  trying  to  ig- 
nore my  eyes.  I  looked  at  every  individual 
there.  They  seemed  to  be  In  good  spirits. 
They  didn't  appear  to  me  to  be  a  bunch  of 
soldiers  who  had  Just  gone  out  and  shot  up 
the  countryside  and  killed  a  bunch  of  women 
and  children." 

Obviously,  no  O.I.  would  admit  to  mass 
murder  under  those  conditions:  In  Interviews 
with  me  In  late  1969  and  early  1970,  many 
of  the  Charlie  Company  men  belittled  Colo- 
nel Henderson's  efforts  on  March  18th.  And, 
contrary  to  Henderson's  recollection,  many 
soldiers  described  the  meeting  as  an  occasion 
of  foot-shuffling  and  head-averting.  "Some 
colonel  came  up  and  asked  me  If  there  was 
anything  unusual  going  on  In  the  village," 
said  Isaiah  Cowen,  a  sergeant  In  Calley's 
platoon.  "I  said,  'No  comment,'  and  he  passed 
on."  Jay  A.  Buchanon,  a  second-platoon  ser- 
geant, had  a  recollection  of  Henderson's  re- 
marks that  was  strikingly  different  from 
Henderson's  own  recollection.  "Well,  he 
[Henderson]  said,  'You're  back  off  this  oper- 
ation,' "  he  told  the  Peers  conunisslon.  "  'Do 
you  think  the  V.C.  will  be  happy  with  this 
operation?'  And  he  said,  'Do  you  think  It 
will  leave  the  Impression  that  when  they  see 
the  American  soldier  they  will  say,  "Here 
comes  my  buddy,  he  is  here  to  help  me." ' 
And  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  'What  do  you 
think.  Sergeant?'  I  said,  'I  have  no  comment, 
sir.'  ...  I  didn't  say  anything  else.  ...  He 
said,  'We're  here  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  evils  of  Communism,'  and  be  said,  'I 


want  that  known,'  or  something  like  that. 
He  didn't  ask  any  further  questions  from 
me." 

By  late  afternoon,  Henderson's  Investiga- 
tion had  run  from  a  battlefield  captain  down 
through  a  number  of  enlisted  men,  with  a 
conunon  denominator  that  the  investiga- 
tions would  continue  to  have  for  the  nest 
two  months:  every  denial  was  accepted  at 
face  value. 

On  Tuesday,  March  19th,  Colonel  Hender- 
son gave  Oeneral  Young  an  oral  report  of 
his  Investigation  of  what  had  happened  at 
My  Lai  4.  The  Colonel  assured  Young  that 
Thompson's  report  of  Indiscriminate  killing 
was  Incorrect.  "I  believe  I  told  Oeneral  Young 
that  the  only  way  that  I  could  rationalize  or 
understand  what  he  [Thompson]  had  re- 
ported to  have  seen  as  opposed  to  what  my 
troops  and  what  other  people  had  told  me 
had  occurred  may  have  been  as  a  result  of 
his  recent  assignment,"  Henderson  related  to 
the  Peers  commission.  "And  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  not  been  with 
the  123rd  very  long." 

On  the  next  day,  Henderson  told  the  Peers 
commission,  he  went  to  Chu  Lai  to  pass 
along  the  results  of  his  Invstlgation  to  Gen- 
eral Koster.  He  began  his  presentation  by 
showing  Koster  a  three-by-flve-inch  filing 
card,  prepared  by  Colonel  Barker,  that  pur- 
ported to  list  the  circumstances  surrounding 
each  of  the  twenty  alleged  civilian  casualties, 
together  with  the  victim's  sex  and  approxi- 
mate age.  Barker  had  g^ven  Henderson  the 
card  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth, 
Henderson  testified.  (Medina  had  told  Hen- 
derson two  days  earlier  that  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  civilians  had  been  Inadvertent- 
ly slain  at  My  Lai  4.  Henderson  told  the 
Peers  commission  that  be  cleared  up  the  dls- 
crepancy  by  asking  Barker  about  It:  ".  .  , 
when  I  questioned  Colonel  Barker  [about] 
this,  he  Informed  me  that  they  had  added, 
that  Medina  had  added,  the  six  to  eight  that 
I  had  observed,  [while  overflying  the  ham- 
let] which  were  being  counted  twice  and 
that  in  reality  it  was  twenty.")  Koster  ex- 
pressed annoyance.  "I  can't  recall  his  exact 
words,"  Henderson  told  the  Peers  conmils- 
sion.  He  added  that  the  General  had  said 
something  like  "Damn  Itt  This  is  Just  thor- 
oughly unacceptable,  and  we've  got  to  pro- 
vide In  our  plans  so  this  doesn't  happen  any- 
more." Henderson  continued,  "I  went  into 
what  Thompson  reported  to  me  ...  I  did 
report  to  him  that  the  machine-gun  con- 
frontation problem  had  apparently  been 
whipped  or  put  to  bed,  that  the  rapport  be- 
tween Major  Watke  and  Colonel  Barker  was 
going  well.  ...  I  told  him  that  I  had  talked 
to  Captain  Medina.  Captain  Medina  had  been 
able  to  satisfy  one  aspect  of  this  to  my  satis- 
faction ...  I  told  him  (Koster]  that  I  had 
observed  personally  only  the  six  to  eight 
bodies  that  I  had  reported  to  him  previously 
in  the  area  .  .  .  Warrant  Officer  Thompson 
was  the  only  Individual  that  I  placed  as  hav- 
ing observed  [an  atrocity]  In  that  area."  At 
this  point,  Henderson  testified,  Koster  said 
that  he  had  heard  about  the  Thompson  con- 
frontation from  Oeneral  Young  and  "that 
he  would  discuss  this  with  Oeneral  Young 
further."  Henderson  continued,  ".  .  .  and  be 
indicated  to  me.  In  sort  of  a  disinterested 
way  .  .  .  that  he  didn't  believe  It  wsis  that 
Important  to  find  out  how  these  twenty  may 
have  been  killed.  I  did  not  open  the  issue  that 
there  might  have  been  more  than  twenty 
within  the  area."  That  was  the  last  word  he 
heard  about  My  Lai  4  for  two  weeks,  he  said. 

Later,  General  Koster  and  General  Young 
each  claimed  that  the  other  had  had  the 
major  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  re- 
sults of  Henderson's  Investigation.  Younj 
acknowledged  that  he  had  had  many  discus- 
sions with  Henderson  in  late  March  and  early 
April,  but  only  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  report  he  thought  Henderson  was  pre- 
paring at  the  order  of  General  Koster.  His 
role,  he  Indicated,  was  that  of  a  liaison  man 
between  Henderson  tmd  Koster.  "I  never  got 
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the  impression  that  I  was  to  supervise  the 
conduct  of  the  Investigation,"  Young  told 
tlje  Peers  commission,  ".  .  .  and  I  did  not 
get  the  Interpretation  that  I  was  Involved  as 
deeply  as  Colonel  Henderson  or  General  Kos- 
ter was."  He  testified  that  he  did  not  specifi- 
cally recall  receiving  Henderson's  oral  report 
on  March  19th,  nor  did  he  recall  suggesting 
that  Henderson  bring  his  findings  to  the  at- 
tention of  Koster. 

Koster's  recollection  diverged  sharply 
from  General  Young's.  In  his  eyes.  Young 
was  responsible  for  overseeing  the  Investiga- 
tion, and  he,  as  commanding  general,  was 
totally  reliant  on  his  assistant's  reports.  Kos- 
ter, though  his  testimony  was  vag^e, 
claimed  that  the  first  report  on  the  My 
Lai  4  Incident  came  not  from  Henderson  on 
March  20th  but  from  Yoimg,  who  said  that 
Colonel  Henderson  had  found  some  discrep- 
ancies in  Thompson's  story.  He  said  that  he 
then  told  General  Young  to  follow  through 
with  the  Investigation.  At  no  time,  Koster 
said,  was  there  any  hint  that  many  more 
than  twenty  clvUlans  had  been  killed.  In 
any  case,  neither  General  Koster  nor  Gen- 
eral Young  made  any  attempt  to  Investigate 
any  aspect  of  the  charges  personally  but.  In- 
stead, permitted  Colonel  Henderson  to  con- 
duct an  Inquiry  within  his  own  unit.  Nor 
did  either  of  them  offer  Henderson  any  staff 
help  for  the  study,  although  the  new  bri- 
gade commander  was  known  to  be  woefully 
short  of  headquarters  personnel. 

In  testmony  before  the  Peers  commission. 
Colonel  Henderson  recalled  that  in  early 
April  Young  asked  him  to  put  his  oral  re- 
port—the one  presented  March  20th— In  writ- 
ing. General  Young,  he  said,  approached 
him  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  receiving 
the  oral  report  and  "advised  me  that  Oen- 
eral Koster  wanted  my  report  in  writing." 
He  went  on,  "I  recall  very  vividly  asldng  Gen- 
eral Young,  'Has  there  been  some  new  de- 
velopment or  is  there  something  I  do  not 
know  about?'  He  stated,  'No,  there  is  nothing 
new  developing.  General  Koster  wants  it  for 
the  record.'  "  Henderson  then  wrote  his  re- 
port and  delivered  It  to  General  Koster's 
headquarters. 

Henderson,  Young,  and  Koster  again  dis- 
agreed about  what  happened  at  this  point. 
Neither  Koster  nor  Young  recalled  either  see- 
ing the  wTltt.en  report  or  telling  Henderson 
to  prepare  it.  Young,  however,  did  remember 
"seeing  Colonel  Henderson  in  General  Kos- 
ter's office  several  days  after  I  had  been  told 
he  had  made  his  oral  report  and  he  had  a 
paper  with  him  .  .  ."  Koster  recalled  receiv- 
ing a  report  in  writing,  but  not  until  May. 
The  Peers  commission  spent  many  hours  try- 
ing to  establish  the  timing  and  the  contends 
of  the  early-April  report — not  because  of  its 
Intrinsic  value  but  because  the  Investigators 
were  operating  in  the  dark.  The  reports  and 
documents  dealing  with  My  Lai  4  and  Its 
aftermath,  including  Investigations  and  af- 
ter-action summaries,  and  copies  of  such  re- 
ports, should  have  been  on  file  at  brigade 
and  division  headquarters,  but  all  but  two 
of  them  had  vanished. 

In  the  weeks  Immediately  after  My  Lai  4. 
Charlie  Company  virtually  collapsed.  "I 
think  after  a  while  everybody  was  pretty 
well  ashamed  of  It,  you  know,  because  so 
many  what  they  term  'Innocent  people'  were 
killed,"  former  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Prank 
D.  Beardslee,  who  served  as  a  driver  for  Co- 
lonial Barker,  told  the  Peers  commission.  By 
mid-April,  Task  Force  Barker  had  been  rou- 
tinely disbanded.  Lieutenant  Calley  had 
been  relieved  as  leader  of  the  first  platoon  of 
Charlie  Company,  and  Captain  Medina  was 
getting  ready  to  take  over  a  brigade  staff 
Job.  Major  Harry  P.  Kissinger  HI,  the  assist- 
ant chaplain  of  the  llth  Brigade,  spent  a  few 
days  near  Charlie  Company  shortly  after  the 
Son  My  operation.  Kissinger  explained  to  the 
Peers  commission  that,  knowing  how  highly 
company  commanders  value  a  large  body 
count.  "I  said  congratulations"  to  Medina 
for  the  hundred  twenty-eight  Vietcong  that 
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his  men  had  helped  kill.  "I  proceeded  to  ask 
about  it,  but  I  didn't  get  too  much  re- 
sponse," he  said.  "I  can't  remember  any  de- 
tails of  what  he  told  me  except  a  little  nod, 
and,  'Yes,  It  was  so,'  or  something  like  that. 
...  I  did  not  receive  the  Impression  that  he 
was  proud.  ...  I  proceeded  to  ask  someone 
about  it  and  didn't  get  too  much  of  an  an- 
swer. I  Just  felt  that  he  didn't  want  to  talk 
about  It  and  left  it  hang,  dldnt  say  any 
more."  As  an  afterthought,  the  chaplain 
noted  that  he  had  stayed  overnight  m  the 
field  with  the  men,  even  going  on  a  patrol. 
"Nothing  was  ever  said  to  me  by  any  of  the 
men,"  Kissinger  said.  "I  talked  to  a  nimiber 
of  them  there,  and  you'd  think  that  someone 
would  say  something  to  the  chaplain  If  there 
was  anyone's  conscience  bothering  them." 

Yet  within  ten  days  one  G.I.  told  Captain 
Maurice  E.  Vorhles,  then  serving  in  the 
provost  marshal's  office  at  Amerlcal  Division 
headquarters,  about  My  Lai  4.  Vorhles  quick- 
ly learned  that  the  story  of  My  Lai  4  had 
already  spread  throughout  the  division;  he 
also  learned  that  no  one  Intended  to  do 
anything  about  It.  Captain  Vorhles  began 
asking  questions  at  the  llth  Brigade  head- 
quarters, In  Due  Pho,  and  found  that  Charlie 
Company's  high  body  count  and  low  weapons 
report  were  "almost  a  Joke."  Later,  he  wrote 
in  a  private  letter  that  was  made  available  to 
me,  he  disctissed  the  Incident  with  an  agent 
of  the  Army's  Criminal  Investigation  Divi- 
sion, "He  told  me  that  he  had  heard  rumors 
of  the  Incident  on  16  March  and  other  inci- 
dents Involving  C  Co  ...  He  Informed  me 
that  he  Intended  to  investigate  the  matters. 
However,  when  I  next  spoke  with  him  some- 
times later,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
told  by  someone  to  'forget  about  It.'  To  the 
beet  of  my  knowledge  he  did  not  actually 
conduct  an  Investigation."  After  that, 
Vorhles  discussed  the  accusation  with  some 
officers  around  Chu  Lai  but  the  disciission 
gradually  drifted  into  other  matters.  "Quite 
frankly.  It  was  not  that  extraordinary,"  he 
wrote.  "This  was  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  story  I  was  to  hear  of  alleged  atrocities. 
It  was  unusual  only  by  Its  magnitude." 

Some  details  of  the  massacre  at  My  Lai 
4  quickly  became  known  throughout  the  llth 
Brigade  and  the  Amerlcal  Division.  Some  of 
the  G.I.S  who  did  not  participate  In  or  wit- 
ness the  massacre  enjoyed  gossiping  about 
it.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Anistranskl, 
the  Amerlcal  Division's  paciflcation-and- 
clvll  affairs  officer,  told  the  Peers  commis- 
sion, "There  was  a  lot  of  talk  .  .  .  near  the 
end  of  March.  .  .  .  G.Is  were  talking  in  the 
mess  halls.  .  .  .  When  we  walked  by  the  di- 
vision headquarters,  by  the  chapel  ...  we 
could  hear  people  talking  about  It.  But  It 
was  all  done  very  Jokingly:  "Hey.  did  ya  hear 
about  this?  Hey,  did  ya  hear  about  that?' " 
On  a  few  occasions,  the  officer  said,  he  also 
heard  Lieutenant  Calley  and  a  sergeant 
mentioned  around  headquarters.  "Surpris- 
ingly, none  of  the  commissioned  personnel 
talked  about  it,  none  of  the  general-staff 
members,  at  the  mess  or  at  any  other  place," 
Anistranskl   added. 

The  concern  over  loose  talk  and  the  ob- 
vious fear  that  existed  of  a  career-rulnlng 
scandal  among  most  of  the  senior  officers 
were  confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  Colonel 
Lewis,  the  Amerlcal  Division  chaplain,  who 
attempted  during  the  next  few  weeks  to 
discuss  Father  Creswell's  report  of  an  atroc- 
ity with  the  top  officers  In  the  division. 
Lewis  took  up  the  matter  first  with  Colonel 
Balmer,  the  operations  officer  for  the  di- 
vision. "I  told  Balmer  that  I  had  heard 
some  pretty  bad  things,"  Colonel  Lewis  told 
the  Peers  commission,  ".  .  .  and  he  said  he 
had.  too,  and  that  this  was  going  to  be  thor- 
oughly investigated."  After  hU  first  vUit  to 
Balmer,  Lewis  said,  he  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation  with  Colonel  Par- 
son, the  Amerlcal's  chief  of  staff.  "I  said, 
'I  wonder  what's  the  situation  on  My  Lai, 
and  I'd  like  to  talk  to  Oeneral  Koster  about 
It,'  or  words  to  this  effect,"  Lewis  testified. 


"He  said,  "Well,  It's  being  investigated  and 
we're  not  to  talk  about  It.'  In  other  words, 
he  put  me  off  In  seeing  the  Oeneral  on  this." 
The  chaplain  had  then  turned  to  Colonel 
Anistranskl.  Anistranskl  cautioned  him  not 
to  talk  about  it,  and  so  did  other  officials 
at  headquarters. 

For  all  the  seeming  lack  of  Information 
within  the  Amerlcal  Division,  details  about 
the  murders  at  My  Lai  4  and  My  Khe  4 
reached  South  Vietnamese  government  offi- 
cials in  Son  Tlnh  District  and  Quang  Ngal 
Province  In  less  than  three  days.  The  first 
word  came  from  survivors  In  both  hamlets — 
sources  who  were  never  Interrogated  by  the 
officers  of  the  llth  Brigade  or  the  Amerlcal 
Division.  Do  Dlnb  Luyen,  the  government's 
village  chief  for  Son  My,  Urtd  the  Peers  com- 
mission that  he  had  first  heard  of  the  shoot- 
ings from  survivors  of  My  Lai  4  who 
straggled  into  the  city  of  Quang  Ngal  during 
the  afternoon  of  March  16th.  A  few  days 
later,  he  heard  that  hundreds  of  people  had 
been  killed  in  My  Lai  4  and  My  Khe  4.  "I 
heard  they  were  killed  by  artUlery.  gunshlps, 
and  small-arms  fire  during  the  battle  to 
enter  the  village  .  .  ."  Luyen  testified, 
through  a  translator.  He  relayed  his  Infor- 
mation orally  to  Lieutenant  Tran  Ngoc  Tan, 
the  chief  of  Son  Tlnh  District,  who  was  his 
immediate  superior. 

Reporting  American  atrocities  was  no  way 
to  get  ahead  In  the  Vietnamese  Army  In  1968, 
but  Tan  was  in  the  midst  of  a  long-standing 
feud  with  his  counterpart.  Major  David  C. 
Gavin,  the  senior  American  adviser  In  Son 
Tlnh,  and  he  was  offended  because  he  had 
not  been  Informed  In  advance  of  Task  Force 
Barker's  operation.  On  March  22nd,  six  days 
after  the  atrocity,  the  Lieutenant  relayed  the 
substance  of  the  village  chief's  report  to  his 
Vietnamese  superiors  at  Quang  Ngal  Province 
headquarters.  The  message  claimed  that  four 
hundred  and  eighty  clvUlans  had  been  killed 
at  My  Lai  4  and  ninety  at  My  Khe  4.  "Be- 
sides persons  killed,  animals,  property,  and 
houses  were  ninety  per  cent  destroyed,"  the 
report  said.  It  further  listed  Vietcong  cas- 
ualties at  forty-eight  killed  and  fifty-two 
wounded.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
report  on  My  Lai  4 — American  or  Vietna- 
mese— had  Indicated  that  Vietcong  had  been 
wounded. 

On  March  28th,  Lieutenant  Tan  received 
more  information  in  a  letter  from  Do  Dinh 
Luyen.  Again  Tan  forwarded  a  report  to 
provincial  headquarters,  and  he  sent  copies 
to  the  intelligence  and  operations  advisory 
staff  of  the  2nd  Division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  which  was  stationed 
in  the  city.  The  document  was  entitled  "Con- 
firmation of  Allied  Troops'  Shooting  at  the 
Residents  of  Tu  Cung  Hamlet."  (Tu  Cung 
is  the  name  that  the  Vietcong  use  for  the 
immediate  area  of  My  Lai  4.)  The  report 
claimed  that  Vietcong  units  had  initiated 
the  gunfire  at  My  Lai  4.  Lieutenant  Tan  said 
that  he  discussed  the  allegation,  before  for- 
warding It,  with  Major  Gavin,  the  district  ad- 
viser, and  Captain  Angel  M.  Rodriguez, 
Gavin's  assistant.  Rodriguez  later  testified 
that  he  had  got  the  impression  that  "since 
it  was  V.C.  and  that  was  a  V.C.  chief,  the 
one  who  reported  it,  well.  It  was  taken  as 
propaganda  rather  than  any  other  thing." 
At  that  point,  a  member  of  the  Peers  com- 
mission reminded  him  that  Luyen  was  a 
government  official. 

The  Vietnamese  investigation  might  have 
ended  with  Tan's  second  report,  except  that 
Do  Dinh  Luyen  decided  to  forward  to  Tan 
a  list  of  the  known  dead  at  the  two  ham- 
lets. More  than  four  hundred  and  forty  names 
were  on  the  list.  A  few  days  later,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Liberation  Front  operat- 
ing out  of  Quang  Nagai  Province  began  clr- 
ctUating  three-page  leaflets  about  the  mxxr- 
ders,  filled  with  precise  deUUs — rare  for 
such  propaganda  notices.  The  document 
did  contain  errors — the  wrong  Army  division 
was  accused  of  the  assault  on  Son  My — but 
over  all  it  was  amazingly  accurate,  and  was 
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obviously  baaed  on  Interviews  with  survivors. 
A  similarly  well-detailed  broadcast  by  the 
National  Liberation  Front  was  monitored  and 
translated  at  a  radio  listening  outpost  In 
the  city  of  Quang  Ngal. 

By  early  April,  many  Vietnamese  officers 
In  Quang  Ngal  Province  knew  of  the  two 
reports  from  the  Son  Tlnh  district  chief,  and 
also  of  the  Vletcong  propaganda  broadcast 
and  the  leaflet,  which  conflrmed  what  they 
had  learned  from  their  own  sources.  But  only 
a  few  Americans  shared  that  knowledge, 
largely  because  the  Vietnamese  kept  what 
they  knew  to  themselves.  It  U  difficult  to 
understand  why  such  a  specific  allegtatlon. 
Involving  an  American  unit  and  the  slaughter 
of  more  than  four  hundred  civilians,  was  not 
shared  throughout  the  advisory  system  or 
why  the  Vietnamese  did  not  demand  an  im- 
mediate investigation.  One  possible  explana- 
tion lies  in  a  flaw  in  the  basic  assumptions 
behind  the  advisory  system  itself — that  Amer- 
ican military  men  and  civilians  can  work 
closely  and  harmoniously  with  Vietnamese 
on  an  equal  basis.  In  Quang  Ngal  Province. 
at  least,  the  system  did  not  work.  There  were 
actually  two  advisory  teams  in  the  province 
In  April,  1968.  The  first  was  a  mixed  group 
of  military  officers  and  civilians — most  of 
them  from  the  State  Department — who 
served  as  overall  advisers  for  civilian  prob- 
lems, including  pacification  and  security. 
James  A.  May,  a  State  Department  foreign- 
service  officer  now  stationed  in  Somalia,  was 
the  senior  province  adviser.  The  second  team 
consisted  of  perhaps  a  dozen  American  offi- 
cers who  were  sepxarately  assigned  as  direct 
advisers  to  the  ARVN  2nd  Division,  which 
had  its  headquarters  in  the  area.  The  efficacy 
of  the  system  depended  on  the  relationship 
between  each  senior  adviser  and  his  Viet- 
namese counterpart.  May's  counterpart,  for 
example,  was  the  province  chief.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ton  That  Khlen.  Theoretically,  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  counterparts  were 
to  establish  close  personal  and  WOTklng  re- 
lationships with  each  other,  but  Vietnamese 
military  officers  found  themselves  in  a  frus- 
trating situation:  their  careers  depended  In 
some  degree  on  how  well  they  got  along  with 
their  counterparts,  yet  they  were  aware  that 
most  of  the  Americans  had  a  low  opinion  of 
them.  Many  Vietnamese  officers,  apparently, 
decided  to  solve  the  problem  by  hiding  their 
feelings — and  any  disturbing  Information — 
from  their  counterparts.  The  American  offi- 
cers who  were  assigned  either  to  the  provin- 
cial advisory  team  or  to  the  ARVN  2nd  Di- 
vision told  the  Peers  oommlsslon  that  they 
had  not  heard  of  the  atrocity  allegations,  and 
expressed  amassment  when  they  were  told 
that  their  Vletnsutnese  counterparts  had  writ- 
ten memorandums  on  the  subject. 

On  April  11th,  Lieutenant  Tan  sent  a 
third  written  report  to  Colonel  Khlen,  the 
province  chief,  and  this  came  closer  than 
his  first  two  statements  to  describing  what 
had  actually  happened  at  My  Lai  4  and  My 
Khe  4.  The  document,  which  was  given  a 
high  Vietnamese  classification,  began,  "On 
March  16,  1968,  an  American  Army  unit 
conducted  a  mopping-up  operation  at  Tu 
Cung  and  Co  Luy  hamlets  of  Son  My  vil- 
lage. Son  Tlnh  District.  At  about  ten  o'clock 
on  the  above  day,  the  American  unit  en- 
countered a  V.C.  mine  and  received  fire 
from  Tu  Cung  hamlet.  One  American  sol- 
dier was  killed  and  a  number  of  others 
wounded. 

"In  response,  the  operational  forces  at- 
tacked the  village,  assembled  the  people, 
and  shot  and  killed  more  than  four  hun- 
dred people  at  Tu  Cung  hamlet  and  ninety 
more  people  In  Co  Luy  hamlet  of  Son  My 
village.  While  the  V.C.  were  withdrawing 
from  the  hamlet,  forty-eight  V.C.  and  more 
than  fifty-two  guerrillas  and  self-defense 
soldiers  were  wounded  by  helicopter  gun- 
ships.  Tu  Cung  and  Co  Luy  are  two  areas 
of  Son  My  village  that  have  long  been  held 
by  the  V.C.  The  district  forcss  lack  the  ca- 


pability of  entering  the  area.  Therefore,  Al- 
lied units  frequently  conduct  mop-up  op- 
erations and  bombing  attacks  freely  In  the 
area.  But  the  basic  position  of  the  report 
of  the  Son  My  village  committee  Is  that  al- 
though the  V.C.  cannot  be  held  blameless 
for  their  actions  in  the  16  March  1968  op- 
eration, the  Americans  In  anger  killed  too 
many  civilians.  Only  one  American  was 
kUled  by  the  V.C;  however,  the  Allies  killed 
nearly  five  hundred  civilians  in  retaliation." 
Lieutenant  Tan  added  this  conunent:  "Real- 
ly an  atrocious  attitude  if  it  cannot  be 
called  an  act  of  Insane  violence.  Request 
you  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  people." 

Tan's  outspoken  accusation — an  excep- 
tionally harsh  criticism  for  a  Vietnamese  to 
make  of  an  American  unit — was  included  In 
copies  of  the  report  he  sent  to  the  ARVN 
2nd  Division  and  to  the  office  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  William  D.  Gulim,  the  deputy 
adviser  for  military  affairs  in  Quang  Ngal 
Province.  As  for  Colonel  Khlen,  he  took  no 
Immediate  action  beyond  discussing  the 
matter  with  Oulnn,  with  whom  he  had  de- 
veloped some  rapport.  Colonel  Nguyen  Van 
Toan,  the  ARVN  2nd  Division  commander, 
was  similarly  reluctant  to  pursue  an  In- 
vestigation, but  he  was  confronted  with  a 
staff  memorandum,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  take  some  action.  His  response  was  to 
pass  the  buck  back  to  Colonel  Khlen,  who 
was  eager  to  write  oS  the  allegations  as 
Vletcong  propaganda.  Toan  scrawled  the 
following  at  the  bottom  of  his  copy  of  Tan's 
report:  "If  this  is  true,  link  up  with  the 
Amerlcal  Division  to  have  this  stopped." 
Predictably,  the  Issue  was  simply  left  there. 

Another  reaction  to  Tan's  third  report  In- 
volved the  Americans.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
report  was  filed.  Captain  Rodriguez — tem- 
porarily In  charge  of  the  Son  Tlnh  district 
headquarters  because  Major  Gavin  had  taken 
a  week's  leave — was  ordered  to  look  into 
the  complaint  and  file  a  report  on  It.  Rod- 
riguez began  his  inquiry  by  discussing  the 
allegations  with  Tan,  he  told  the  commis- 
sion, and  asserted,  "If  I  recall,  he  dldnt 
pay  much  attention  to  this,  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  said  this  was  Just  plain  prop- 
aganda. ...  In  my  mind,  I  never  actual- 
ly figured  that  an  American  soldier,  the  way 
we  are  trained,  would  do  something  like  this." 
He  assumed,  he  said,  that  his  subsequent  re- 
port was  received  by  Colonel  Gulnn.  That 
report,  dated  April  14th,  summarized  Tan's 
third  report  and  added  this  comment:  "The 
letter  was  not  g^lven  much  importance  by 
the  district  chief  [Tan]  but  it  was  sent  to 
the  Quang  Ngal  province  chief.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
trict chief  Is  not  certain  of  the  Informa- 
tion received  and  he  has  to  depend  on  the 
word  of  the  village  chief  and  other  people 
living  in  the  area." 

Within  the  next  seven  days,  Rodriguez's 
report  and  a  copy  of  the  Vletcong  propaganda 
leaflet  about  the  atrocities  somehow  ended 
up  together  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Hender- 
son and  General  Koster  Instead  of  being  for- 
warded to  Charles  T.  Cross,  the  deputy  am- 
bassador for  pacification  In  the  I  Corps 
region,  which  Included  Quang  Ngal  Province. 
The  Peers  commission  was  never  able  to  de- 
termine how  the  documents  gort  to  the 
Amerlcal  Division  offices,  but  It  Is  possible 
that  the  key  role  may  have  been  played  by 
Colonel  Oulnn.  One  of  the  commission's  at- 
torneys hinted  that  Oulnn's  hopes  of  becom- 
ing a  battalion  commander  might  have  af- 
fected his  conduct  in  the  My  Lai  4  investiga- 
tion. 

The  first  official  contact  between  a  Viet- 
namese officer  and  the  Amerlcal  Division  in 
connection  with  the  events  at  My  Lai  4  was 
made  by  Oolonel  Toan,  who  eventually  de- 
cided to  talk  with  his  counterpart  about  the 
allegations  in  Tan's  third  report.  (He  was 
one  of  the  few  Vietnamese  to  do  so.)  Toan 
told  the  Peers  commission  that  he  had  tele- 
phoned General  Koster  shortly  after  receiv- 
ing the  third  report,  to  "let  him  know  about 


some  riimor."  Colonel  Toan  also  testified  that 
he  told  Koeter  about  having  ordered  Khlen 
to  make  an  Investigation.  What  Toan  consid- 
ered to  be  mere  propaganda  at  best  or,  at 
worst,  something  to  cover  up  was  taken  far 
more  seriously  by  the  Amerlcal  Division 
commander,  who  had  perhaps  thought  that 
Henderson's  oral  report  of  March  20th  had 
closed  the  Incident.  Koeter  flew  almost  im- 
mediately  to  the  city  of  Quang  Ngal  to  see 
Toan.  Before  going  into  Toan's  office,  Koeter 
said,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  province  chief. 
Colonel  Khlen,  and  had  been  assured  that 
Khlen  considered  Lieutenant  Tan's  reports 
from  Son  Tlnh  District  to  be  based  on  Vlet- 
cong propaganda. 

Koster  then  walked  over  to  Toan's  office.  "I 
really  went  there  to  see  If  he  felt  there  was 
anjrthlng  to  this;  if  he  was  concerned  about 
It;  If  he  had  a  Vietnamese  source  that  had 
been  able  to  uncover  anything  that  we  hadn't 
or  that  U.S.  Investigators  hadn't  been  able 
to  check  out,"  Koeter  told  the  Peers  com- 
mission. General  Koster  testified  that  he  at 
no  time  thought  that  he  was  Investigating 
a  war  crime,  despite  the  specific  allegaUons 
accusing  American  troops  of  the  slaughter 
of  more  than  four  hundred  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. "I  considered  those  [allegations  to  be] 
emanating  from  a  Vletcong  source  and  a 
propaganda  t3rpe  document,"  Koster  ex- 
plained the  General's  testimony  to  the 
Peers  commission  about  his  view  of  the  new 
evidence  contrasted  sharply  with  his  ac- 
tions, according  to  one  witness.  Within  a 
week  after  his  visit  to  Toan,  Koster  sent  di- 
rectly to  Colonel  Henderson  a  private,  "eyes 
only"  letter  demanding  that  he  Investigate 
the  Vietnamese  allegations.  Enclosed  was  a 
copy  of  Lieutenant  Tan's  third  report  that 
hEUl  somehow  come  into  his  possession.  The 
existence  of  the  letter  was  revealed  to  the 
Peers  conmilsslon  by  Robert  K.  Oerber- 
dlng,  the  intelligence  sergeant  for  the  11th 
Brigade.  Gerberdlng  said  that  the  letter, 
which  arrived  about  April  20th,  was  written 
on  Amerlcal  Division  stationery  and  specifi- 
cally called  on  Henderson  to  complete  a  .  in- 
depth  investigation.  The  Sergeant  was  shown 
a  copy  of  Tan's  report  and  identified  it  as 
the  one  that  was  enclosed  with  Koster's  let- 
ter. 

General  Koster  did  not  recall  sending  tbn 
letter.  He  initially  told  the  Peers  commls 
sion.  "It  seems  to  me  that  I  directed  him 
[Henderson]  to  do  something  about  It  [tho 
Vietnamese  report]  .  .  .  but  I  don't  speclfl 
cally  remember  It  being  In  writing  or  how  ir- 
went  or  the  sequence  of  It."  Later,  he  sug 
gested.  "I  was  not  Inclined  to  write  persona- 
notes  like  that."  (A  few  days  earlier,  Colone' 
Parson  had  testified  that  be  saw  a  Vietnam 
ese  letter  or  report  about  My  Lai  4  in  Koe- 
ter's  office.)  The  General  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  after  being  confronted  with  Ger- 
berding's  testimony,  that  he  had  never  seen 
Tan's  third  report — one  of  the  few  direct 
contradictions  that  emerged  from  the  tes- 
timony. Koster  further  claimed,  however, 
he  did  not  recall  obtaining  any  information 
from  the  Vietnamese  "until,  on  my  own  In- 
vestigation, I  went  around  and  talked  to 
them."  Koster,  Toan,  and  Khien  all  agreed  In 
their  testimony  before  the  Peers  commission 
that  no  documents  had  been  exchanged  dur- 
ing their  meetings — a  statement  that  raised 
an  obvious  and  Important  question.  If,  as 
Gerberdlng  testified,  Koster  did  send  a  letter 
to  Henderson  with  a  copy  of  Tan's  report  en- 
closed, where  did  be  get  it?  One  possible 
answer,  based  on  my  own  research,  was  that 
Tan's  report  was  transmitted  to  Koster  by 
Colonel  Amstranskl,  the  paclflcatlon-and- 
civll-affalis  officer  for  the  divlalon,  who  noted 
during  an  interview  with  me  that  he  bad 
been  Instructed  by  Colonel  Gulnn  at  this 
time  to  deliver  an  "eyes  only"  envelope  to 
the  General  from  Quang  Ngal  provincial 
headquarters.  When  Koeter  was  Eksked  spe- 
cifically by  General  Peers  if  Gulim  could 
have  given  him  a  copy  of  the  Tan  report,  be 
did  not  think  so.  "I  can't  say  how  all  this 
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first  came  to  our  attention,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  put  myself  in  the  channel  of  commu- 
nication for  Colonel  Oulnn  to  go  through," 
he  testified.  The  General  added,  however,  "I 
think  he  would  have  kept  us  informed  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  province." 

Colonel  Henderson,  for  his  part,  denied 
any  knowledge  of  Koster's  letter  ordering 
him  to  file  a  report.  "I  am  positive  ttiat  I 
received  no  letter  from  General  Koster,"  be 
told  the  Peers  conunisslon.  Despite  Gerber- 
ding's  testimony,  Henderson  also  denied  ever 
seeing  Tan's  third  report.  But  be  had  begun 
asking  questions  about  the  Son  My  incidents 
again.  Why?  Henderson  explained  that  be 
had  done  so  not  because  of  a  letter  from 
Koster  but  because  he  had  received  a  mysteri- 
ous and  unsigned  statement  referring  to  an 
allegation  that  American  troop>s  had  slaugh- 
tered more  than  four  himdred  civilians.  Hen- 
derson said  that  the  statement  indicated 
that  Lieutenant  Tan,  the  Son  Tlnh  district 
chief,  did  not  give  the  allegation  much  im- 
portance. The  Colonel  attached  the  docu- 
ment, without  comment  or  explanation,  to 
his  resulting  report  to  Koster. 

The  origin  of  the  statement  became  a 
major  concern  of  the  Peers  commission; 
It  was  finally  determined  that  the  unsigned 
document  attached  to  Henderson's  report 
was  nothing  more  than  a  copy  of  the  refuta- 
tion prepared  earlier  by  Captain  Rodriguez, 
of  Son  Tlnh  district  headquarters.  Hender- 
son insisted,  however,  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  Captain's  initial  document  but  bad 
received  his  statement — the  one  eventually 
given  to  Koster — from  his  staff.  Henderson 
said  at  one  point  that  both  the  statement 
and  a  copy  of  the  Vletcong  propaganda  leaflet 
about  Son  My  were  delivered  to  his  Intelli- 
gence officer.  Colonel  Blackledge.  "I  do  not 
know  how  he  got  the  paper,"  Henderson 
said.  He  added  that  bis  staff  had  sent  copies 
of  both  documents  to  division  headquarters 
for  perusal. 

Within  two  days  of  the  mysterious  receipt 
of  the  statement  and  the  propaganda  leaflet, 
the  Colonel  said,  he  decided — Just  as  Koster 
had  done  earlier — to  visit  Colonel  Toan  at 
the  ARVN  2nd  Division  headquarters.  As 
Henderson  recounted  it,  he  showed  Toan  the 
leaflet  and  told  the  Vietnamese  officer  that 
"I  was  very  much  interested  in  this  thing 
and  that  when  he  looked  into  this  I  would 
make  available  to  him  a  battalion  or  any 
number  of  troops  to  go  into  this  area.  .  .  ." 
Toan  assured  him  that  the  leaflet  was  sim- 
ply propaganda. 

Two  or  three  days  after  his  visit,  Hen- 
derson said,  "General  Young  came  down 
and  said  General  Koster  wants  you  to — and 
it  was  not  to  make  an  Investigation  because 
I  specifically  asked :  'Does  he  want  this  open 
again  and  a  formal  investigation?'  and  Gen- 
eral Young  said,  'No.  This  paper  you  sent 
up,  this  VC  propaganda  message,  has  tripped 
his  memory  here  a  lltOe  bit,  and  he  Just 
wants  some  backup  in  the  flies  here  if  any- 
thing fiu-ther  should  develop  on  the  matter. 
So  provide  him  with  a  written  report.' "  At 
this  point,  Henderson  said,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  report,  relying  on  notes  taken 
dicing  his  interviews  the  month  before — 
when  only  Warrant  Officer  Thompson's  con- 
frontation with  ground  troops  and  the  al- 
legation of  wild  shootings  were  being  in- 
vestigated. 

Many  witnesses  contradicted  one  aspect 
or  another  of  Henderson's  testimony.  Gen- 
eral Young  testifled  that  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  a  conversation  in  late  April  with 
Henderson  about  a  written  report.  Colonel 
Blackledge  testifled  that  his  office  had  re- 
layed  to  Colonel  Henderson  not  the  Rodri- 
guez statement  nor  a  Vletcong  propaganda 
leaflet  but  only  some  preliminary  and  in- 
complete allegations  of  an  atrocity  that  were 
being  disseminated  by  the  Vletcong.  Black- 
ledge added  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  origin  of  the  Rodriguez  statement.  And 
Henderson  himself  flnally  acknowledged  that 


he  really  did  not  know  how  or  from  where 
be  received  the  Information. 

Henderson's  subsequent  report  to  General 
Koster,  dated  April  24th,  included  two  en- 
closures: the  Vletcong  propaganda  leeiflet 
and  the  Rodriguez  report,  which  was  shorn 
of  Its  signature  but  retained  its  date,  April 
14th.  The  Rodriguez  document  was  attached 
to  Henderson's  report  under  the  simple  head- 
ing "Statement."  Henderson's  classified  re- 
port, addressed  to  the  commanding  general, 
Amerlcal  Division,  said,  in  part: 

"1.  An  Investigation  has  been  conducted  of 
allegations  cited  In  Inclostare  1  [the  Rod- 
riguez statement).  The  following  are  the 
results  of  this  Investigation. 

"2.  On  the  day  In  question,  16  March 
1968  .  .  .  Task  Force  Barker,  1 1th  Inf  Bge, 
conducted  a  combat  air  assault  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  My  Lai  hamlet  (Son  My  village)  in 
eastern  Son  Tlnh  District.  This  area  has 
long  been  an  enemy  stronghold  and  Task 
Force  Barker  had  met  heavy  enemy  opposi- 
tion in  this  area  on  12  and  23  February  1968. 
All  persons  living  in  this  area  are  considered 
to  be  VC  or  VC  sympathizers  by  the  District 
Chief.  Artillery  and  gunshlp  preparatory  fires 
were  placed  on  the  landing  zones  used  by  the 
two  companies.  Upon  landing  and  during 
their  advance  on  the  enemy  positions,  the 
attacking  forces  were  supported  by  gun- 
ships  .  .  .  By  1500  all  enemy  resistance  had 
ceased  and  the  remaining  enemy  forces  had 
withdrawn.  The  results  of  this  operation  were 
128  VC  KIA.  During  preparatory  fires  and  the 
ground  Eictlon  by  the  attacking  companies 
20  noncombatants  caught  In  the  battle  area 
were  killed.  U.S.  forces  suffered  2  KHA  (killed 
by  hostile  action)  and  10  WHA  (wounded  by 
hostile  action)  by  booby  traps  and  1  man 
slightly  wounded  in  the  foot  by  small  arms 
fire.  .  .  .  Interviews  [here  Henderson  listed 
only  Colonel  Barker,  Major  Calhoun,  Cap- 
tain Medina,  and  the  commander  of  Bravo 
Company,  Captain  Earl  R.  Michles]  revealed 
that  at  no  time  were  any  civilians  gathered 
together  and  killed  by  U.S.  soldiers.  The 
civilian  habitants  In  the  area  began  with- 
drawing to  the  southwest  as  soon  as  the  op- 
eration began  and  within  the  first  hour  and 
a  half  all  visible  civilians  had  cleared  the 
area  of  operations. 

"3.  The  Son  Tlnh  district  chief  does  not 
give  the  allegations  any  Importance  and  he 
pointed  out  that  the  two  hamlets  where  the 
incident  Is  alleged  to  have  happened  are  in 
an  area  controlled  by  the  VC  since  1964.  Col. 
Toan  .  .  .  reported  that  the  making  of  such 
allegations  against  U.S.  forces  is  a  common 
technique  of  the  VC  propaganda  machine. 
Inclosure  2  is  a  translation  of  an  actual  VC 
propaganda  message  targeted  at  the  ARVN 
soldier  and  urging  him  to  shoot  Americans. 
This  message  was  given  to  this  headquarters 
by  the  CO,  2nd  ARVN  Division  (Toan),  on 
about  17  April  1968.  ...  It  makes  the  same 
allegations  as  made  by  the  Son  My  village 
chief  in  addition  to  other  claims  of  atrocities 
by  American  soldiers. 

"4.  It  is  concluded  that  20  non-combatants 
were  inadvertently  killed  when  caught  in  the 
area  of  preparatory  fires  and  in  the  crossfires 
of  the  U.S.  and  VC  forces  on  16  March  1968. 
It  is  further  concluded  that  no  civilians  were 
gathered  together  and  shot  by  U.S.  soldiers. 
The  allegation  that  U.S.  forces  shot  and 
killed  450-500  civilians  is  obviously  a  Vlet- 
cong propaganda  move  to  discredit  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple in  general  and  the  AR'^TN  soldier  in  par- 
ticular." 

The  report,  signed  by  Henderson,  obviously 
relied  heavily  on  Colonel  Barker's  report  of 
the  action.  The  original  typed  copy  was 
placed  in  a  double-sealed  envelope  marked 
"Eyes  of  the  CO  (commanding  general) 
Only"  and  sent  by  courier  to  division  head- 
quarters, at  Chu  Lai.  Only  one  copy  was  kept 
at  brigade  headquarters,  according  to  Ser- 
geant Gerberdlng,  who  was  in  charge  i^f  flllng 
It,  and  that  copy  was  handed  on  a  "close 


hold"  basis.  "I  kept  this  In  what  I  called  my 
personal  or  confldential  file,"  the  Sergeant 
testifled.  Gerberding's  personal  flle  was  in  his 
desk,  where,  he  said,  "I  kept  things  I  didn't 
want  anybody  else  to  see."  The  Army  later 
found  the  carbon  file  copy  in  Gerberding's 
safe,  where  someone  had  moved  it,  it  was  the 
only  existing  record  of  any  investigation  in 
connection  with  My  Lai  4.  The  flle  copv  was 
initialled  "RKB,"  for  Richard  K.  Blackledge, 
and  its  existence  enabled  the  Peers  commis- 
sion to  confront  Blackledge  with  documented 
evidence  that  contradicted  his  testimony. 
(The  lack  of  records  prevented  the  investiga- 
tors from  directly  challenging  the  many  wit- 
nesses who  simply  could  not  recall  a  fact  or 
said  they  were  not  sure  what  had  happened. ) 
Blackledge,  by  then  retired  and  living  near 
Honolulu,  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  the 
Henderson  report  prior  to  his  testimony  in 
1970.  "Negative,  absolutely  negative,"  the 
former  intelligence  officer  replied.  "I  never 
saw  this  until  I  came  here."  After  being 
shown  his  Initialled  flle  copy,  Blackledge  said, 
"I  now  retract  what  I  said,  because  those  are 
my  Initials  and  I  recognize  the  way  I  v^Tlte  my 
initials.  But  I  don't  recall  the  document.  .  .  . 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation." 

Although  Henderson's  report  was  sent  as  a 
high-priority,  "eyes  only"  message  to  General 
Koster,  the  General  testified  that  he  did  not 
recall  seeing  It  untU  he  returned  from  a  brief 
vacation  in  Hawaii  in  early  May.  When  he 
did  see  it,  he  decided  that  it  was  inadequate. 
"As  best  I  recall.  It  was  not  my  intent  this 
(the  report)  should  be  limited  to  only  some 
discussion  of  some  V.C.  propaganda,"  Koster 
testified.  He  said  that  he  and  his  staff  "dis- 
cussed the  adequacy  of  the  report"  and  de- 
cided to  ask  Henderson  to  submit  a  full  anal- 
ysis, covering  not  only  the  new  Vietnamese 
allegations  but  also  Warrant  Officer  Thomp- 
son's claims  of  indiscriminate  shooting.  In 
May,  General  Young  made  another  trip  to  the 
Due  Pho  headquarters  area  and  informed 
Henderson  that  Koster  now  wanted  a  formal 
investigation  of  the  incident,  to  embrace  all 
the  allegations — from  both  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  pilots.  Henderson  said,  "I  discussed 
with  him  who  the  logical  individual  was  to 
perform  the  investigation  and  told  him  that 
If  he  had  no  objections  I  would  assign  Colonel 
Barker  to  it." 

Barker  completed  his  report  the  next  week. 
Henderson  testified  that  "to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  report  Included  statements 
from  certainly  all  of  the  company  command- 
ers, from  various  pilots  .  .  .  from  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, both  Charlie  and  Bravo  Company,  it 
Included  statements  from  personnel  working 
in  the  battalion  T.O.  (tactical -operations 
central]."  Barker's  formal  report  concluded 
once  again  that  twenty  civilians  had  been 
killed  by  artillery  and  gunships,  Henderson 
said.  He  added,  ".  .  .  there  was  no  term  of 
atrocity  used,  or  massacre,  or  anything  of  this 
nature.  There  was  no  evidence  to  support 
that  any  soldiers  had  willfully  or  negligently 
wounded  or  killed  civilians  during  this  oper- 
ation." Barker,  Henderson  said,  had  attached 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  single-page  signed 
statements  to  a  covering  report  of  three 
pages.  Henderson  testified  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted Barkers  work  to  General  Koster  with 
a  written  endorsement,  saying,  "I  had  re- 
viewed the  investigation  .  .  .  that  the  facts 
and  circumstances  cited  throughout  the  in- 
vestigation agreed  generally  with  my  own 
personal  inquiry  into  the  matter  .  .  .  and  I 
recommended  that  the  report  be  accepted." 

The  Peers  oommlsslon  was  unable  to  find 
any  copies  of  Colonel  Barker's  formal  report 
in  the  headquarters  of  either  the  Amerlcal 
Division  or  the  lltb  Brigade.  In  addition,  of 
the  four  hundred  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  commission,  only  two — Colonel 
Henderson  and  General  Koster — claimed  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  it.  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  if  such  a  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Barker  it  was  a  complete  fraud. 
None  of  the  principals  In  the  My  Lai  4  inves- 
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tlgation — Including  Captain  Medina,  the 
commanding  officer  of  Charlie  Comptmy; 
Warrant  Officer  Thompson,  the  helicopter 
pilot;  Major  Watke,  Thompson's  commanding 
officer;  and  Colonel  HoUaday,  the  123rd  Bat- 
talion commander — bad  any  knowledge  of 
further  inquiries.  'Pot  them,  the  investigation 
httd  ended  In  March,  a  few  days  after  It 
began. 

By  March,  1969,  Task  Force  Barker's  assault 
on  the  village  of  Son  My  was  Just  another 
forgotten  military  victory.  Two  of  the  most 
Important  of  the  dramatis  personae  were 
dead.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Barker,  the  task- 
force  commander,  had  been  killed  the  pre- 
vious June  when  a  helicopter  he  was  flying 
In  collided  with  an  Air  Force  observation 
plane  near  My  Lai  4.  Captain  Earl  R.  Mlchles, 
the  commanding  officer  of  Bravo  Company, 
which  had  led  the  assault  on  My  Khe  4,  was 
also  killed  In  the  accident.  Major  General 
Koster  was  the  Superintendent  of  West 
Point;  Colonel  Henderson  and  General  Young 
were  assigned  to  new  duties,  out  of  Vietnam; 
and  most  of  the  O.I.s  from  Bravo  and  Charlie 
Companies  either  were  out  of  the  service  or 
were  counting  the  days  until  they  would  be. 
Ronald  L.  Rldenhour,  the  Arlzonlan  who 
served  in  the  11th  Brigade  in  early  1968,  was 
also  out  of  the  service,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  he  mailed  his  letter  describing  the 
assault  on  My  L&l  4  to  the  President,  to 
Pentagon  officials,  and  to  two  dozen  members 
of  Congress.  "Quite  frankly,  my  initial  reac- 
tion to  these  charges  was  one  of  disbelief," 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  then 
serving  as  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  told  a 
House  armed-services  subcommittee  during 
closed  briefings  on  My  Lai  4  In  the  spring  of 
1970. 

Rldenhour's  letters  posed  an  Immediate 
public-relations  threat  to  the  military,  which 
was  then  in  the  process  of  helping  to  seU 
President  Nixon's  "Vietnamlzatlon"  program 
to  the  nation,  and  within  days  the  American 
military  command  In  Saigon  was  ordered  to 
Investigate  the  charges.  The  task  fell  to 
Colonel  Howard  K.  Whltaker,  who  was  a 
senior  officer  In  the  Inspector  General's  office 
in  Saigon;  he  was  dispatched  north  to  the 
Amerlcal  Division  headquarters.  Whitaker's 
investigation  was  sinillar  to  the  earlier  In- 
vestigations of  My  Lai  4.  He  spent  less  than 
two  days  with  the  Amerlcal  Division,  and  he 
seems  to  have  accepted  at  face  value  every 
Army  document  he  could  And.  Thus  be  was 
able  to  write,  "A  review  of  the  Combat  After- 
Action  Report  .  .  .  revealed  that  an  esti- 
mated enemy  LocsU  Force  BN  [battalion]  was 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  My  Lai  .  .  .  area.  .  .  . 
Enemy  losses  during  this  action  were  heavy 
.  .  .  The  civilian  population  supporting  the 
V.C.  In  the  area  numbered  approximately  200. 
This  created  a  problem  in  population  control 
and  medical  care  of  those  civilians  caught  In 
fires  of  opposing  forces."  Whltaker  did  not 
mention  that  only  three  enemy  weapons  had 
been  captured,  nor  did  he  express  any  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  a  check  of  the  files  In 
the  America!  Division  and  the  lltb  Brigade 
produced  no  evidence  of  any  earlier  Investiga- 
tion. The  message  from  Washington  ordering 
Whitaker's  investigation  had  suggested  that 
one  bad  taken  place.  Whltaker  completed  his 
confidential  report  on  April  17,  1969,  four 
days  after  he  began.  Within  days.  It  was  re- 
layed to  the  Inspector  General's  office  in  the 
Pentagon  for  action  because,  as  Whltaker 
noted,  most  of  the  alleged  participants  were 
back  In  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Whitaker's  attempt  to  get  at  the 
truth  apparently  stopped  with  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions he  had  with  the  top-ranking  officers 
of  the  Amerlcal  Division,  including  Major 
General  Charles  M.  Gettys,  who  had  replaced 
General  Koster  as  the  commanding  general, 
and  Colonel  John  W.  Donaldson,  who  had 
replaced  Colonel  Parson  as  the  chief  of  staff. 
Whitaker's  report  noted,  "Both  stated  they 
knew  of  no  investigation  ever  having  been 
conducted  concerning  the  alleged  Incident." 


The  Colonel's  final  conclusion  was  skeptical. 
"An  examination  of  all  available  documents 
concerning  the  alleged  Incident  reveals  that 
the  complainant  [Rldenhour]  has  grossly 
exaggerated  the  military  action  in  question," 
he  wrote.  "No  evidence  could  be  uncovered 
which  would  substantiate  the  allegations." 
Whltaker  did  suggest,  however,  that  Inter- 
views be  conducted  with  some  of  the  perti- 
nent witnesses  to  "determine  If  the  allega- 
tions have  substance."  None  of  the  partici- 
pants had  been  questioned  about  My  Lai  4 
since  March,  1968. 

In  mld-Aprll  of  1969,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's office  in  the  Pentagon  was  ordered  by 
General  Westmoreland  to  conduct  a  full- 
scale  Inquiry;  officials  there.  In  turn,  assigned 
Colonel  WlUiam  V.  WiUon,  a  highly  skilled 
investigator,  to  the  case.  With  that  assign- 
ment, made  in  late  April,  the  Army  set  in 
motion  an  inevitable  sequence  of  events.  The 
basic  sources  that  Rldenhour  had  mentioned 
were  the  men  of  Charlie  Company,  some  of 
whom  had  done  the  shooting,  and  they  be- 
came Wilson's  sources,  too.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  Wilson  investigation,  there 
were  no  colonels  or  majors  to  contrive  re- 
ports— Just  guilt-ridden  ex-G.I.s  anxious  to 
tell  what  they  knew  and  why  they  had  done 
what  they  did.  By  late  May,  Wilson  bad  per- 
sonally tracked  down  at  least  six  members 
of  Charlie  Company,  and  had  accumulated 
enough  solid  evidence  to  order  Lieutenant 
Calley  brought  back  from  Vietnam  for  ques- 
tioning at  the  Inspector  General's  office  in 
the  Pentagon.  Although  no  hint  of  the  pend- 
ing atrocity  case  reached  the  public,  many 
of  the  officers  at  work  in  the  Pentagon  knew 
that  something  was  up. 

The  word  also  reached  the  headquarters  of 
the  Amerlcal  Division.  Subsequently,  the 
Peers  commission  was  unable  to  establish 
how  all  but  two  of  the  reports  relating  to 
the  Henderson  investigations  had  vanished. 
Piles  pertaining  to  March  16th  and  there- 
after were  missing  from  the  Amerlcal  Divi- 
sion headquarters,  the  lltb  Brigade  head- 
quarters (where  one  copy  of  Henderson's 
April  24th  report  was  found.  In  Sergeant  Ger- 
berdlng's  safe).  Quang  Ngai  province  head- 
quarters, and  Son  Tinh  district  headquar- 
ters. All  the  records  for  March  16th  were  also 
missing  from  the  headquarters  of  the  bat- 
talion commanded  by  Lleutent  Colonel  Rob- 
ert B.  Luper,  chief  officer  of  artillery  units 
attached  to  the  lltb  Brigade.  DetaUed  in- 
terrogations by  the  Peers  commission  of 
dozens  of  division  and  brigade  officers,  ser- 
geants, and  clerks  who  were  still  serving  in 
1969  produced  only  two  witnesses  who  could 
recEill  handling  a  file  on  the  My  Lai  4  inves- 
tigations— Gerberding,  the  Intelligence  ser- 
geant for  the  11th  Brigade,  and  Sergeant 
Kenneth  E.  Camell.  who  replaced  him  In  late 
October,  1968.  Camell  told  the  Peers  commis- 
sion that  he  recalled  seeing  a  number  of 
reports  on  Investigations  specifically  dealing 
with  My  Lai  4,  including  Henderson's  report 
and  Rodriguez's  report. 

Colonel  Whitaker's  early  Investigation  bad 
failed  to  imcover  Gerberding's  personal  file; 
no  one  knew  it  existed.  In  late  May.  however. 
Colonel  Wilson  ordered  Colonel  Henderson 
to  report  to  Washington  for  Interrogation  In 
connection  with  the  massacre.  (As  Henderson 
Initially  described  the  battle  during  his 
testimony  before  Wilson,  Charlie  Company 
was  in  heavy  contact  with  Vletcong  troops 
entrenched  in  bunkers  surrounding  the  ham- 
let.) Henderson,  who  was  then  on  duty  In 
Hawaii,  promptly  telephoned  Donaldson,  the 
new  chief  of  staff  at  Amerlcal  Division  head- 
quarters, to  tell  him  that  a  copy  of  bis  in- 
vestigation bad  been  filed  either  in  the  In- 
telligence office  or  in  the  operations  office  of 
the  lltb  Brigade.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Peers  commission,  Henderson  said,  "I 
asked  him  if  he  would  call  down  to  the  11th 
Brigade  and  have  somebody  look  In  the  S-2 
[intelligence]  or  the  S-3  [operations]  safe 
to  see  if  there  was  not  an  envelope  In  there 


with  a  report  of  Investigation  In  It."  Hen- 
derson later  testified  that  he  was  asking  Don- 
aldson for  "any  and  all  reports  concerning 
the  My  Lai  Incident."  This  would  have  in- 
cluded the  formal  Investigation  made  by 
Colonel  Barker  In  May,  1968,  with  Its  multi- 
tude of  attached  statements. 

By  that  time,  however,  the  files  had  dis- 
appeared. Donaldson  sent  Henderson  a  mes- 
sage saying,  "A  thorough  search  of  division 
headquarters  files  and  lltb  Infantry  Brigade 
files  has  failed  to  produce  the  informal  In- 
vestigation you  requested."  (It  is  not  known 
why  Donaldson's  message  referred  to  an  In- 
formal report,  one  which  usually  is  filed  on 
an  interim  basis.)  A  few  days  later,  Donald- 
son telephoned  Henderson  with  the  addi- 
tional news  that  a  continuing  check  of  the 
files  had  produced  only  the  two-page  in- 
terim report  of  April  24th,  which  was  subse- 
quently mailed  to  Henderson,  who  turned 
it  over  to  the  Army  investigators.  The  mate- 
rial in  Gerberding's  personal  file,  Camell  told 
the  Peers  commission,  disappeared  In  two 
separate  stages.  That  spring,  as  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  inquiry  was  getting  under  way, 
a  senior  officer  of  the  lltb  Brigade  came  to 
him  for  the  complete  file.  "The  Indication 
was  that  he  had  to  make  a  report  to  someone 
else  on  it,"  Camell  said  of  the  officer,  whose 
identity  was  never  determined.  When  the 
folder  was  returned  to  blm  a  day  or  two  later, 
he  said,  he  noticed  that  some  of  the  papen 
were  missing.  "As  to  what  they  were,  I  can- 
not tell  you,"  Camell  testified.  In  September, 
1969,  the  Sergeant  added,  he  was  again  asked 
for  the  file  by  a  senior  staff  officer.  He  never 
saw  the  folder  again.  On  September  5th, 
the  Army  announced  that  murder  charges 
had  been  filed  against  Lieutenant  Calley. 

The  Peers  commission  concluded  Its  in- 
vestigation in  March.  1970.  without  being 
able  to  discover  how  the  My  Lai  4  files  bad 
disappeared.  General  Peers  himself  suspected 
that  some  of  the  key  officers  Involved  at  the 
time  were  responsible.  The  truth  was  more 
damaging  to  the  Army's  system  than  Peers 
could  imagine:  that  subsequent  officers  of 
the  Amerlcal  Division,  who  had  had  no  direct 
Involvement  with  My  Lai  4  and  its  investiga- 
tions, had  destroyed  evidence  to  protect  the 
officers  who  preceded  them. 

The  first  evidence  that  some  reports  on  My 
Lai  4.  including  the  report  on  Colonel  Bar- 
ker's formal  Investigation,  were  on  file  at  the 
Amerlcal  Division  headquarters  aa  late  as 
May,  1969 — fourteen  months  after  the  mas- 
sacre— became  known  to  the  Army  in  the 
spring  of  1970.  The  evidence  was  supplied  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Barney  L.  Brannen,  Jr., 
who  bad  served  with  the  Amerlcal  Division 
in  the  spring  of  1969  as  staff  Judge  advocate — 
the  senior  legal  officer.  In  September,  1970. 
Brannen  told  an  Army  pre-trial  hearing  into 
coverup  charges  against  General  Koster — 
charges  that  had  been  recommended  six 
monthfl  earlier  by  the  Peers  commission — 
that  whle  he  was  In  Vietnam  he  had  seen  the 
original  copy  of  Barker's  investigation  report 
of  May,  1968.  "It  was  sometime  in  May  of 
1969,"  he  explained  at  Koster's  pretrial  hear- 
ing. "I  received  a  phone  call  from  the  divi- 
sion chief  of  staff,  who  at  the  time  was  Colo- 
nel John  Donaldson,  [who]  asked  me  If  I 
could  come  over  to  his  office.  So  I  did.  .  .  . 
when  I  arrived  at  the  headquarters  .  .  . 
in  Colonel  Donaldson's  office  was  the  division 
G-1  [the  officer  in  charge  of  administration 
and  personnel]  ...  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Henry  Lowder.  I  don't  recall  anyone  else  be- 
ing oresent  at  that  time."  Donaldson  gave 
Brannen  a  copy  of  Rldenhour's  letter  to  read 
and  then  ordered  him  to  search  bis  office  files 
for  any  information  on  the  alleged  incident. 
It  is  not  known  who  in  the  Pentagon  had 
made  a  copy  of  Rldenhour's  letter  available 
to  Donaldson.  The  only  official  link  until  that 
time  between  the  letter  and  the  Amerlcal 
Division  had  been  Colonel  Whltaker,  of  the 
Inspector  General's  office,  and  he  told  the 
Peers  commission  that  he  was  never  given  a 
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copy  of  It.  Brannen  found  no  trace  of  the 
report  on  Barker's  Investigation.  He  testi- 
fied at  the  Army's  hearing,  "So  I  left  my  of- 
fice and  went  down  to  the  G-l's  office,  which 
was  about  one  hundred  yards  away  .  .  . 
and  I  entered  Colonel  Lowder's  section — his 
own  personal  office  and  ...  be  bad  a  file 
in  his  band  at  the  time  I  walked  In  and  be 
said,  'Well,  we  found  this,'  and  he  handed 
me  this  file  .  .  .  perhaps  one-half  inch 
thick."  The  file  was  Barker's  report  of  May, 
1968.  complete  with  the  letter  of  endorse- 
ment from  Henderson.  Brannen  went  on.  "I 
said  to  Colonel  Lowder,  "This  spears  to  be 
the  document  we're  looking  for.  Do  you  want 
me  to  go  with  you  back  to  the  chief  of  staff's 
office?'  and  be  said,  'No,  I'll  take  it  over  and 
talk  to  blm  about  it.'  .  .  .  And  then  and 
there  ended  my  connection  with  this  Inves- 
tigative file." 

Brannen  left  the  Amerlcal  Division  that 
summer  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  take  a  year-long  course  at  ftie  Army's  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  at  Port 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  was  in  school  that 
November,  when  the  My  Lai  4  story  broke  in 
the  newspapers.  Brannen  read  many  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  stories  about  the 
atrocity,  and  was  particularly  offended  by 
one  account,  in  Newsweek.  "They  [the  maga- 
zine] went  through  the  My  Lai  incident  and 
they  pretty  well  concluded  that  the  Army 
had  a  big  coverup  and  that  there  had  never 
been  any  sort  of  Investigation  and  so  forth," 
the  lawyer  complained  at  Koster  s  pre-trial 
hearing.  "Well  .  .  .  diu-ing  the  [Christmas] 
holidays  ...  we  were  out  of  school  for  two 
weeks.  I  had  a  cocktail  party  .  .  .  and  there 
were  some  other  Judge-advocate  officers  who 
attended  it  .  .  .  the  discussion  of  My  Lai 
came  up  in  the  course  of  the  evening  be- 
cause they  knew  I  had  been  in  the  Amerlcal. 
And  one  of  them  referred  to  the  article.  .  .  . 
And  I  told  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
1  didn't  think  the  article  was  accurate  but 
that  was  not  unusual  because  I  felt  that  a 
lot  of  news  reporting  was  inaccurate  anyway, 
and  a  lot  of  editorializing  when  they  re- 
ported to  be  facts.  [I  told  them]  that  I  had 
seen  ...  a  formal  investigative  report  that 
related  to  the  My  Lai  incident.  In  fact,  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  Amerlcal  Divi- 
sion had  in  any  way  attempted  to  cover  any- 
thing up  but  had  In  fact  investigated  it." 

Brannen's  story  travelled  through  the 
Army's  legal  circles,  and  In  March,  1970,  he 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  attorneys  for  Gen- 
eral Koster  to  make  a  formal  statement 
about  the  file  he  had  seen  in  Colonel  Low- 
der's office.  In  Jime,  Brannen  gave  another 
statement  to  agents  for  the  Army's  Criminal 
Investigation  Division.  A  few  days  later,  he 
passed  a  lie-detector  test  at  the  Pentagon. 
The  test  was  urged  upon  Brannen  because 
both  Donaldson,  who  by  then  had  been  pro- 
moted to  general  and  had  been  assigned  to 
a  key  position  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Lowder  were  vigorously  denying  Bran- 
nen's account.  By  midsummer  of  1970,  both 
Donaldson  arid  Lowder  were  under  secret  in- 
vestigation themselves  by  the  C.I.D.  for  their 
part  in  the  My  Lai  4  tragedy. 

General  Donaldson  testified  at  the  Koster 
hearing  on  September  14.  1970.  five  days  after 
Brannen.  He  again  denied  any  knowledge  of 
an  encounter  with  Brannen  and  also  claimed 
that  he  had  "no  clear  or  positive  recollection" 
of  seeing  Rldenhour's  letter  while  he  was  in 
Vietnam.  Within  a  year,  nonetheless.  Gen- 
eral Donaldson's  promising  career  received 
a  serious  setback.  Late  in  1970.  an  Army  pros- 
ecutor, checking  a  tip  that  Colonel  Hender- 
son had  engaged  in  "gook-huntlng"  In  heli- 
copters (looking  for  human  targets)  whUe 
serving  as  brigade  commander  in  1968.  inter- 
viewed a  niunber  of  helicopter  pUots  who  bad 
flown  in  Vietnam.  The  investigator  discov- 
ered that  his  tipster  had  been  mistaken  In 
the  Identity  of  the  "gook-himter; '■  it  was 
not  Henderson.  An  Investigation  was  initi- 
ated,   and    in    Jvme,    1971,    Donaldson    was 


formally  charged  with  the  murder  of  six  Viet- 
namese civilians  and  the  assault  with  Intent 
to  kill  of  two  more.  Pending  fiutber  Army 
bearings,  he  was  transferred  from  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  a  desk 
Job  at  Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  In  December, 
1971.  after  a  four-month  closed  bearing,  the 
Army  exonerated  Donaldson  of  all  charges, 
permitting  him  to  resume  his  career. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  A.  Laird  and 
other  high  Pentagon  officials  monitored  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional newspaper  wires  on  the  evening  of 
September  5,  1969.  Earlier  that  day.  the  pub- 
lic-information office  at  Fori  Bennlng.  Geor- 
gia, bad  Issued  its  first  press  release  about 
the  mass-murder  charges  filed  against  Lieu- 
tenant Calley.  The  official  concern  wasn't 
necessary;  the  military  news  release — an  an- 
nouncement of  the  type  that  is  routinely  is- 
sued in  connection  with  a  serious  crime — 
gave  no  bint  of  the  scope  of  the  My  Lai  4 
massacre.  Calley  was  charged  with  murder, 
it  said,  "for  offenses  allegedly  committed 
against  civilians  while  serving  in  Vietnam  In 
March.  1968."  There  was  no  press  outcry,  and 
the  military  continued  its  Investigation  in 
secrecy.  Rldenhour.  who  by  then  was  mak- 
ing increasingly  impatient  telephone  caUs  to 
the  Pentagon  demanding  action  on  bis  let- 
ter, was  Informed  by  the  Inspector  General's 
office  of  the  charges  against  Calley  but  was 
urged  to  "avoid  any  public  discussion  which 
could  prejudice  the  continiUng  Investigation 
or  the  rights  of  Lieutenant  Calley."  The 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Senator  John  C.  Sten- 
nis.  of  Mississippi,  and  Representative  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  of  South  Carolina,  were 
briefed  by  Army  officers  on  the  impending 
scandal  and  were  also  urged  not  to  talk.  . 

By  then,  the  full  scope  of  the  My  Lai  4 
tragedy  was  becoming  clear  to  the  Army,  and 
In  the  fall  the  investigation  of  Charlie  Com- 
pany G.I.s  was  transferred  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  to  a  newly  organized  office  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Division,  he.'ided  by 
Colonel  Henry  H.  Tufts,  an  experienced 
agent.  At  the  same  time,  the  Army  broadened 
the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  and  assigned  many 
agents  to  Tufts'  office.  Dozens  of  Charlie 
Company  officers  and  men  were  now  being 
Interrogated.  But  in  those  months  none  of 
the  senior  officers  of  the  lltb  Brigade  and 
the  Americal  Division  were  thought  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  coverup.  At  last,  as  the  furor  over 
the  Calley  story  grew,  an  atmosphere  of  crisis 
developed  In  the  Pentagon.  A  series  of  meet- 
ings was  held  at  which  high  officials  dis- 
cussed ways  of  abating  the  growing  outcry 
from  the  press  and  the  public  over  what 
seemed  to  be  an  obvious  case  of  coverup.  In- 
credibly, that  possibility  bad  not.  been  for- 
mally discussed  within  the  Pentagon  until 
then.  A  working  group  that  Included  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Stanley  R.  Resor,  Army 
General  Counsel  Robert  E  Jordan  m,  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  who  had 
formerly  been  deputy  commander  of  all 
American  forces  in  Vietnam,  and  Daniel  2. 
Henkln.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs,  determined  that  some  kind  of 
Inquiry  was  needed. 

Before  any  decision  was  reached,  a  number 
of  officers  attached  to  the  Americal  Division 
and  to  the  Quang  Ngai  Province  advisory 
team  were  brought  In  to  the  Pentagon  for 
private  dlscusElons.  Among  those  interviewed 
were  Major  Watke.  Colonel  Guinn,  and  Colo- 
nel Balmer,  the  former  operations  officer  un- 
der Koster.  "Our  personal  feeling  was  "Yeah, 
something's  rotten  In  Denmark,' "  the  mili- 
tary official  said  of  the  results  of  the  inter- 
views. It  was  decided  not  to  entrust  the  In- 
quiry to  Tufts'  newly  set  up  C.I.D.  office,  be- 
cause his  investigators  would  be  outranked 
by  the  men  they  were  interrogating.  Koster's 
high  rank  meant  that  a  two-  or  three-star 
general  would  be  needed  to  head  the  investi- 
gating panel.  "We  wanted  a  military  man 
with  experience  in  Vietnam,  and  someone 


who  was  senior  to  Koster,"  the  official  said. 
"General  Peers  met  those  criteria.  Moreover, 
he  was  not  West  Point,  and  we  were  afraid 
of  the  W.P.P.A."  The  initials  stand  for  West 
Point  Protective  Association;  it  is  a  nonex- 
istent organization,  but  the  belief  that  West 
Point  graduates  take  care  of  their  own  is 
widely  held,  and  many  military  men  who  are 
not  graduates  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  are  convinced  that  young  West 
Point  generals  get  the  choice  assignments. 
"W.P.P.A.  is  a  two-edged  sword,"  the  official 
said.  "The  West  Pointer  who  goes  down  is 
trampled  on  harder,  but  it  usually  takes  a 
higher  standard  of  proof."  Another  reason 
for  appointing  General  Peers  was  that  l:e  was 
then  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Reserve  Compo- 
nents, a  three-star  position  that  is  not 
usually  considered  a  stepping  stone  to  more 
important  positions  in  the  Army.  "Peers'  Job 
was  one  in  which  he  could  be  missed,"  the 
official  said.  "Let's  face  it — you  don't  charge 
a  member  of  the  club  and  tear  up  the  sys- 
tem the  way  he  did  and  expect  to  get  ahead," 
Peers,  a  gruff,  clgar-smoklng  man.  was  given 
carte  blanche  in  picking  his  staff,  and  he 
eventually  amassed  a  group  of  intelligent 
young  officers  who  had  been  battlefield  com- 
manders in  Vietnam  to  serve  on  his  interro- 
gation teams.  (By  the  end  of  the  investiga- 
tion, the  Army  had  assigned  thirty-four  offi- 
cers, forty-eight  enlisted  men,  and  eleven 
civilians  to  the  commission.)  On  November 
24.  2989.  the  Pentagon  formally  announced 
that  Peers  had  been  chosen  to  head  an  In- 
quiry into  the  "nature  and  scope"  of  the 
initial  investigations  into  My  Lai  4. 

By  early  December,  Peers  was  beginning  to 
understand  that  he  had  badly  underesti- 
mated the  scope  of  bis  inquiry.  In  a  memo- 
randum written  to  Resor  and  Chief  of  Staff 
Westmoreland  on  November  30tb,  before  be 
began  hearings,  the  General  bad  outlined  a 
six-week  investigation  involving  a  trip  to 
Vietnam  and  the  interrogation  of  thirty  or 
forty  witnesses  in  the  Pentagon.  As  things 
worked  out,  lie  and  bis  staff  interrogated 
more  than  fifty  witnesses  before  Christmas, 
some  of  them  twice.  Early  in  December, 
two  prominent  New  York  lawj'ers — Robert 
MacCrate,  a  Harvard  Law  School  graduate 
who  had  once  served  as  counsel  to  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  and  Je- 
rome K.  Walsh,  Jr. — Joined  the  investigating 
team.  The  civilian  attorneys  were  added,  one 
official  told  me,  because  at  one  stage  of  the 
game  Robert  Jordan,  the  Army  general  coun- 
sel, and  Army  Secretary  Resor  became  aware 
of  the  credibility  problem. 

By  taking  these  steps,  the  military  blunted 
an  earlier  demand,  made  by  liberals  and  con- 
servatives alike,  that  an  outside  panel   be 
established  to  investigate  the  coverup.  This 
proposal  had  been  made  by  such  disparate 
men   as   Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  former 
Vice-President;   Senator  Stennis,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee;  and 
Arthur    J.    Goldberg,    the    former    Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Still,  the  Army's  announce- 
ment of  the  Peers  Inquiry  triggered  some 
Senate  and  House  criticism.  Two  senators — 
Stephen  M.  Young,  of  Ohio,  and  Charles  H. 
Percy,  of  Illinois — Immediately  called  for  a 
Senate   investigation   of  My  Lai  4.   Young, 
perhaps  anticipating  a  long  military  delay  In 
making  an  uncensored  version  of  the  Peers 
report  public,  told  the  Senate  that  "Ameri- 
cans must  know — and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter— the  long-suppressed  facts  about  what 
certainly  has  been  one  of  our  nation's  most 
ignoble  hours."  In  the  House.  Mendel  Rivers, 
of     the     Armed     Services     Committee,     an- 
nounced that  he  had  ordered  his  investigat- 
ing subcommittee,  headed  by  Representative 
P.  Edward  Hubert,  of  Louisiana,  to  investi- 
gate the  massacre  in  closed  hearings.  That 
group's  report,  like  the  Army's,  was  released 
in  heavily  edited  form  eight  months  later. 
The  political  furor  over  the  coverup  died 
as  My  Lai  4  receded  from  the  front  pages. 
No  serious  critic  questioned  the  Integrity  of 
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General  Peers,  and,  indeed,  the  Peers  In- 
quiry was  a  model  of  integrity  and  industry; 
at  one  time  the  General  had  four  separate 
Interview  teams  at  work,  compiling  volumes 
of  testimony.  One  thing  that  complicated 
the  group's  work  was  a  question  of  time;  un- 
der military  law,  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  some  criminal  offenses — though  not  mur- 
der— was  two  years,  and  therefore  all  charges 
would  have  to  be  prepared  by  March  16,  1970. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  Peers  Inquiry 
failed  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  coverup 
fully,  for  the  coverup  was  the  product  not 
Just  of  the  individual  actions  of  a  few  gen- 
erals, colonels,  and  lesser  officers  but  of  an 
institution  that  made  It  almost  Inevitable 
that  the  investigations  of  My  Lai  4  would 
be  covered  up.  The  inquiry  members,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  were  convinced  that  My  Lal 
4  and  Task  Force  Barker  were  both  aberra- 
tions. The  witnesses — particularly  the  fleld- 
grade  officers  of  the  task  force  and  the  11th 
Brigade — were  considered  to  be  individuals 
who  were  somehow  unlike  all  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Army.  Major  Watke,  for  example, 
was  accused  by  Colonel  J.  Ross  Franklin,  one 
of  the  Peers  investigators,  of  giving  an  im- 
pression, "whether  intended  or  not,"  of  "an 
officer  greatly  concerned  over  making  waves 
in  his  own  career,  whose  Judgment,  or  infor- 
mation of  a  possible  horrible  war  crime  .  .  . 
has  been  filtered,  or  clouded,  or  even  almost 
diverted  by  the  negative  impact  it  could 
have  on  his  career."  Watke  responded  by  tell- 
ing the  officers  an  important  truth  about  the 
military.  "If  it  had  been  my  career  at  stake, 
I  wouldn't  have  done  anything,"  he  said.  "I 
think  the  fact  that  I  carried  this  to  my 
commander  and  to  Colonel  Barker  ...  if  I 
had  been  worried  about  my  career  ...  I 
would  have  Just  let  it  Just  stop  right  there 
when  it  came  to  me."  General  Peers  simply 
couldn't  accept  Watke's  comment.  "Major 
Watke.  let's  be  reasonable."  he  said.  "You 
couldn't,  and  even  if  you  had  been  thinking 
about  your  career,  the  worst  thing  that  could 
have  ever  happened  to  you — and  look  at  It 
very  realistically — was  for  [Thompson's  com- 
plaints] to  get  up  the  line  without  having 
gone  through  you.  You  wouldn't  have  had 
to  worry  about  a  career."  Yet  the  overall  tes- 
timony taken  by  the  Peers  commission  sug- 
gested that  if  Watke  had  said  nothing  there 
would  have  been  no  immediate  investigation 
at  all. 

As  the  inquiry  proceeded,  it  should  have 
become  clear  to  General  Peers  and  his  col- 
leagues that  many  underlying  problems  were 
exemplified  by  the  officers  testifying  before 
them,  yet  My  Lal  4  was  always  discussed  in 
terms  of  an  officer's  falling  to  fulfill  his  mili- 
tary duty  by  not  reporting  a  war  crime — 
never  in  terms  of  a  system  that  prevented 
literally  hundreds  of  men  and  otRcers  from 
telling  their  superiors  about  My  Lai  4.  In 
response  to  a  question.  Rldenhovir  told  Peers 
why  he  hadn't  reported  his  information 
about  the  massacre  to  his  military  superiors 
in  Vietnam  Instead  of  writing  his  letter.  "I 
didn't  have  a  whole  lot  of  trust  in  the  Army, 
especially  after  some  of  these  things  hap- 
pened." he  testified.  "And  I  was  told  bluntly 
from  time  to  time  that  if  accidents  occurred, 
don't  worry  about  it,  because  well  cover  you. 
...  I  couldn't  help  feel  that  this  was  a 
policy  that  was  all-pervading  within  the 
(Amerlcal)  Division." 

Father  Creswell.  the  Episcopal  chaplain  at 
Amerlcal  Division  headquarters,  was  asked 
by  Macerate  during  his  testimony  why  he 
did  not  report  Warrant  Officer  Thompson's 
charges  about  the  shooting  of  civilians  at 
My  Lai  to  the  staff  Judge  advocate,  and  he 
replied,  "Well.  sir.  let  me  tell  you  something 
at  this  point.  I'm  not  a  complete  stranger 
with  the  J.A.G.  [Judge  Advocate  General's] 
office.  I  went  over  from  time  to  time.  .  .  . 
And  I  became  absolutely  convinced  that  as 
far  as  the  United  States  Army  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  murder  of  a  Viet- 
namese civilian." 


Colonel  Franklin  seemed  to  many  witnesses 
to  be  the  most  moralistic  military  member  of 
the  Peers  commission.  Franklin,  the  former 
deputy  commander  of  the  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade,  often  criticized  witnesses  and  sug- 
gested that  they  were  lying.  Sergeant  Michael 
Bernhardt's  appearance  before  the  commis- 
sion particularly  upset  Franklin.  Bernhardt, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  talk  to  news- 
men about  My  Lai  4.  testified  that  he  had 
witnessed  or  had  been  told  about  many  rapes 
and  murders  committed  by  men  in  Charlie 
Company.  On  being  asked  by  Franklin  to 
give  a  specific  example,  he  told  of  a  woman 
carrying  baskets  who  had  been  shot  when 
she  Ignored  a  request  to  stop  running  .  .  . 
can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to  stop  people 
that  are  running  than  that?  I  mean,  are  you 
comparing  that  woman  carrying  baskets  that 
was  shouted  at  to  stop  with  the  lining  up 
and  the  gunning  down  of  men.  women,  and 
children  in  My  Lai  4?  .  .  .  The  only  point  I 
want  to  make  to  you  is  if  you  are  going  to 
make  damning  accusations  like  this,  and 
these  very  general  statements,  you  had  better 
have  something  to  back  it  up.  You're  still 
wearing  the  uniform  and  you're  pc»traylng 
people  that  wear  the  uniform  as  really  ani- 
mals." Yet  a  year  later  Colonel  Franklin  was 
himself  charged  by  a  fellow-officer  with  seven 
counts  of  dereliction  of  duty  and  failure  to 
comply  with  written  directives  in  connection 
with  the  murder  in  1969 — ^before  the  Peers 
commission  was  convened-rof  at  least  five 
Vietnamese  prisoners  andthe  electric  tor- 
ture of  a  sixth.  The  charges  were  filed  on 
March  15,  1971.  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  An- 
thony B.  Herbert,  the  holder  of  four  Sliver 
Stars,  who  served  in  early  1969  as  acting 
Inspector  general  and  as  a  battalion  com- 
mander for  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  under 
Franklin  and  his  superior.  Major  General 
John  W.  Barnes,  who  was  himself  charged 
by  Herbert  with  three  counts  of  dereliction 
of  duty.  Charges  against  both  officers  were 
eventualy  dismissed  by  the  Army. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Peers,  who  personally  ordered  the  full 
commission  Inquiry  Into  the  Bravo  Company 
massacre,  apparently  did  not  do  all  he  could 
to  insure  that  those  men  and  officers  who 
were  Involved  In  the  killings  at  My  Khe  4 
were  punished  or  reprimanded.  The  first  hint 
of  Bravo  Company's  actions  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Nguyen  Dhi  Bay.  a  resident  of  My  Khe 
4,  who  was  raped  and  then  was  forced  to 
serve  as  a  human  mine  detector  during  the 
Bravo  Company  operation  that  took  place 
between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  of 
March.  1968.  Mrs.  Bay  was  interviewed  on 
December  17,  1969,  at  the  Chu  Lal  hospital 
by  Andr6  C.  Feher.  an  agent  of  the  C.I.D. 
Peers,  MacCrate.  and  a  few  other  members  of 
the  Investigating  team  arrived  at  the  Amert- 
cal  Division  headquarters  a  few  weeks  later 
to  begin  Interviewing  witnesses  and  to  sur- 
vey My  Lal  4.  Almost  immediately.  Peers 
sent  the  following  "eyes  only"  message  to 
Army  Secretary  Resor  and  General  West- 
moreland : 

"You  will  recall  that  you  had  asked  me  to 
Include  Co  Lay  In  our  Investigation.  Two 
of  the  female  detainees  taken  in  the  opera- 
tion of  .  .  .  the  1st  Cav  on  13  Dec  69  south 
of  My  Lai  1  were  recently  Interrogated  by 
the  C.I.D.  in  the  Quang  Ngai  civil  hospital. 
Both  of  them  indicated  that  on  the  day  of 
the  16th,  possibly  the  17th,  of  Mar  68  ap- 
proximately 90-100  women  and  children  in 
[My  Khe  4]  were  removed  from  bunkers  and 
shot  in  the  immediate  locality.  ...  A  few 
instances  of  rapes  were  also  reported.  This 
would  have  been  the  operation  of  B  Co.  .  .  . 
in  that  general  area. 

"The  two  women  have  since  been  released 
from  the  hospital,  but  we  will  try  to  locate 
them  and  have  them  re-interrogated  by 
members  of  this  team.  Additionally,  we  will 
continue  pressing  for  information  concern- 
ing any  unusual  activity  in  that  area  on  the 
16-17tb  of  Mar  68.  You  should  also  know 
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that  Mr.  West  [Bland  West,  an  attorney  on 
the  investigating  team]  and  the  other  mem- 
bers ...  in  Washington  are  developing  a  list 
of  individuals  from  B  Co.  ...  to  be  interro- 
gated in  the  CONUS  [Continental  United 
States]  when  we  retxu-n." 

The  two  Vietnamese  women  were  not 
found,  but  by  mid-January  the  Peers  com- 
mission had  set  up  a  separate  team  of  In- 
vestigators to  interrogate  the  former  G.I.S  of 
Bravo  Company.  On  January  21st,  Peers  of- 
ficially enlarged  the  scope  of  his  inquiry 
when  he  Informed  Resor  and  Westmoreland 
in  a  memorandum,  "There  Is  evidence  to 
show  that  other  atrocities  and/or  violations 
of  military  regulations  were  committed  in 
the  other  three  hamlets  of  Son  My  village. 
...  In  light  of  the  above,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  geographic  scope  of  the  final  report 
be  extended  to  Include  the  entire  Son  My 
village."  This  was  the  first  time  since  the  day 
of  the  tragedy, that  even  an  intimation  of 
Bravo  Company's  misdeeds  at  My  Khe  4  had 
oome  to  official  light.  The  approval  came 
routinely.  (Peers'  final  summary  report  to 
Secretary  Resor  and  General  Westmoreland 
analyzed  Bravo  Company's  assault  on  My 
Khe  4  in  great  detail,  however,  stating  that 
the  number  of  civilians  killed  there  "may 
have  been  as  high  as  ninety.")  By  February 
5th,  more  than  thirty  members  of  Bravo 
Company  had  been  interrogated,  and  the 
Peers  oommlsslon  soon  had  at  least  four 
G.I.S  and  one  officer — First  Lieutenant 
Thomas  K.  Wlllingham,  who  headed  Bravo 
Company's  first  platoon — under  suspicion  of 
murder.  The  heavy  questioning  of  Bravo 
Company  stimulated  press  interest  at  the 
Pentagon,  but  military  spokesmen  had  a 
standing  rule  against  dlscvissing  any  details 
of  the  Peers  Inquiry,  though  they  did  pro- 
vide a  daily  list  of  witnesses  and  their  units. 
A  few  newspaper  stories  in  early  February 
pointed  out  that  the  commission  had  broad- 
ened its  InvestlgaUon  of  My  Lal  4  to  embrace 
the  activities  of  Bravo  Company,  but  no  re- 
porter was  able  to  learn  what  had  happened 
at  My  Khe  4.  Spokesmen  simply  told  the  re- 
porters that  the  Peers  ccmmission  was  In- 
veatigaUng  the  entire  Son  My  area,  and  not 
limiting  itself  to  My  Lal  4.  On  February  12th, 
the  Army  formally  charged  Wlllingham,  who 
had  by  then  been  promoted  to  captain,  with 
the  unpremeditated  murder  of  about  twenty 
Vietnamese  civilians.  Pew  details  of  the  case 
against  Wlllingham  were  made  public,  al- 
though Pentagon  officials  did  link  the  Wll- 
lingham incident  to  the  My  Lai  4  operation. 
Wlllingham  later  refused  to  testify  during  a 
brief  appearance  before  Peers.  On  February 
18th,  a  reporter  for  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  interviewed  two  Vietnamese 
survivors  of  the  My  Khe  4  assault,  who  t61d 
how  almost  a  hundred  villagers  had  been 
killed  there  during  the  Task  Force  Barker 
operation.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can press  was  focussed  on  My  Lal  4,  so  it 
paid  little  attention  to  the  story. 

On  February  21.  1970,  General  Peers  sent 
Secretary  Resor  and  General  Westmoreland 
another  memorandum.  Informing  them  that 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  persons  were  sus- 
pected of  offenses  that  "could  be  made  the 
subject  of  court-martial  charges."  Some  of 
those  under  suspicion  had  been  members  of 
Bravo  Company.  The  Peers  commission  was 
not  authorized  by  the  Army  to  prefer  charges 
on  the  coverup  offenses,  but  had  to  submit 
Its  recommendations  before  the  time  for  pro- 
secuting such  violations  ran  out  on  March 
16,  1970,  to  a  group  of  officers  from  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  who  would  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
against  each  suspect  to  Justify  a  court-mar- 
tial. General  Peers  eventually  presented  a 
list  of  nineteen  suspects  who  were  still  on 
active  duty,  only  one  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  Bravo  Company  killings  at  My  Khe 
4.  On  March  I7,  1970,  then.  General  Peers 
announced  that  formal  charges  had  been 
filed  against  fourteen  officers: 
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Major  General  Koster,  who  was  accused  of 
failxire  to  obey  lawful  regulations  and  of 
dereliction  of  duty. 

Brigadier  General  Young,  similarly  accused 
of  failure  to  obey  regulations  and  of  dere- 
liction. 

Colonel  Henderson,  accused  of  dereliction, 
of  failure  to  obey  regulations,  of  making  a 
false  official  statement,  and  of  false  swear- 
ing. 

Colonel  (then  Lieutenant  Colonel)  Luper, 
accused  of  failure  to  obey  a  lawful  order. 

Colonel  Parson,  accused  of  failure  to  obey 
regulations  and  of  dereliction  of  duty. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Gulnn,  accused  of  fail- 
ure to  obey  regxilations,  of  dereliction,  and 
of  false  swearing. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  (then  Major)  Gavin, 
accused  of  failure  to  obey  regulations,  of 
dereliction,  and  of  false  swearing. 

Major  Calhoun,  accused  of  dereliction  and 
of  failure  to  report  possible  misconduct.  (An 
earlier  suspicion  that  he  helped  plan  a  mis- 
mlsion  "which  had  as  some  of  its  purposes 
the  unlawful  and  systematic  destruction 
of  .  .  .  property  and  the  killing  of  civilians 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war"  was  dropped.) 
•Major  McKnight,  acctised  of  false  swear- 
ing. 

Major  Watke,  accused  of  failure  to  obey 
regulations  and  of  dereliction. 

Captain  (then  First  Lieutenant)  Kenneth 
W.  Boatman,  who  was  attached  to  Bravo 
Company  as  an  artillery  forward  observer, 
accused  of  failure  to  report  possible  miscon- 
duct. 

Captain  (then  First  Lieutenant)  Dennis 
Johnson,  an  intelligence  officer  attached  to 
Task  Force  Barker,  accused  of  failure  to 
obey  lawfxil  regulations. 

Captain  (then  First  Lieutenant)  Thomas 
Wlllingham,  already  facing  unpremeditated- 
murder  charges,  accused  of  making  false  of- 
ficial statements  and  of  misprision  of  a 
felony. 

Captain  Medina,  also  previously  charged 
with  murder,  accused  of  misprision  of  a 
felony. 

The  press,  properly,  focussed  attention  on 
the  charges  against  Koster.  who  was  by  then 
the  Superintendent  of  West  Point.  He  and 
Young  were  the  first  Army  generals  in 
eighteen  years  to  face  a  possible  court-mar- 
tial. At  the  news  conference,  reporters  were 
told  that  much  of  the  Peers  material,  Includ- 
ing the  transcripts  of  interviews,  "cannot  be 
made  public  at  this  time,  because  of  the  pos- 
sible prejudice  to  the  military  justice  against 
the  fourteen  officers  who  have  been  charged 
this  past  weekend."  However,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  legal  justification  for  withhold- 
ing information  about  the  second  massacre, 
at  My  Khe  4.  from  the  public.  Peers  did  an- 
nounce to  the  press,  "Our  inquiry  clearlv  es- 
tablished that  a  tragedy  of  major  proportions 
occurred  there  fin  Son  My  village]  on  that 
day."  After  the  Peers  commission  disbanded, 
the  Army  never  did  complete  its  investigation 
of  My  Khe  4.  although  even  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  the  Bravo  Company  testimony  ac- 
cumulated by  Peers  demonstrated  that  a  sig- 
nificant atrocity  had  taken  place.  No  further 
charges  were  filed  in  connection  with  My 
Khe  4. 

At  his  news  conference.  Peers  was  asked, 
"Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  type  of  be- 
havior that  the  charges  are  based  on  was 
more  widespread  than  what  happened  at  My 
Lal  on  March  leth?  In  other  words,  other 
days  or  other  places?"  The  General's  answer 
was  unequivocal.  "If  there  is,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  It."  he  said.  "It  was  not  brought 
out  to  me  in  the  evidence  and  I,  personally, 
from  my  roughly  thirty  months  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  anything 
that  would  approximate  this." 

The  next  question  dealt  with  Bravo  Com- 
pany: "What  about  in  the  Son  My  area  In 
that  day?  You  have  charges  placed  against 
a  member  of  Company  B  [Wlllingham]  who 
was  not  in  My  Lai  vUlage."  Peers  replied.  In 


part,  "What  really  is  involved,  what  you 
might  say  in  My  Lai  4,  encompassed  several 
of  the  sub-hamlets,  of  which  My  Lal  4  is  one 
of  them.  .  .  .  But  the  Bravo  Company  was 
not  in  that  area,  they  were  in  another  area 
further  to  the  east.  But  it's  all  encompassed 
within  the  greater  area  of  Son  My  village, 
and  that  is  why  we  refer  to  it  now  as  Son  My 
village  rather  than  try  to  delineate  it  to  that 
one  piece  of  terrain.  My  Lai  4." 

No  attempt  wpj  made  in  the  final  sxua- 
mary  report  of  the  Peers  commission  to  deal 
with  the  continuing  and  more  substantial 
Issues  raised  by  My  Lai  4  and  My  Khe  4: 
the  military  attitudes;  the  calibre  of  officers; 
the  training  techniques;  the  promotion  sys- 
tc-i — these  and  other  factors  basic  to  the 
Army  itself.  Instead,  Volume  I  limited  itself 
to  three  comments  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  Army's  policies,  directives,  and  training 
revealed  by  the  two  massacres.  First,  it  said 
that  the  existing  policies  "expressed  a  clear 
Intent"  regarding  the  proper  treatment  of 
noncombatancs  and  prisoners.  Second,  it 
noted  without  comment  that  the  regulations 
failed  to  provide  procedures  for  the  report- 
ing of  a  war  crime  to  superior  officers  when 
th»  officers  participated  In  or  sanctioned  the 
crime  in  question.  Third,  "many  soldiers"  in 
the  11th  Brigade  were  described  as  not  be- 
ing adequately  trained  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  nor  were  they  aware 
of  their  responsibilities  for  the  reporting  of 
war  crimes.  (Elsewhere  in  the  final  summary 
volume  specifics  were  cited:  "Evidence  of 
scattered  Incidents  involving  the  mistreat- 
ment, rape,  and  possibly  the  murder  of 
Vietnamese  by  11th  Brigade  soldiers  prior  to 
the  Son  My  operation  indicated  that  a  per- 
missive attitude  existed  and  was  not  un- 
covered and  corrected  .  .  .")  The  sole  recom- 
mendation provided  by  the  final  Peers  Re- 
port, made  after  a  two-hundred-and-fifty- 
page  review  of  the  atrocities  at  My  Lai  4 
and  My  Khe  4  and  their  coverup,  was  the 
following:  "Consideration  be  given  to  the 
modification  of  applicable  policies,  directives, 
and  training  standards  in  order  to  correct 
the  apparent  deficiencies  noted  .  .  .  above." 
A  few  hours  after  Peers'  news  conference, 
the  military  began  reacting  predictably: 
Major  General  Wlnant  Sidle,  chief  of  Army 
public  information,  announced  that  meas- 
ures to  speed  up  the  reporting  of  alleged  war 
crimes  were  already  under  study  by  the 
Army.  And  nothing  that  happened  in  the 
next  few  months  suggested  that  any  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Peers  conunlsslon 
were  being  carried  out;  there  was  no  sign 
that  the  system  would  change. 

On  April  1,  1970,  two  weeks  after  General 
PeetB  announced  his  findings,  the  coverup 
charges  against  Captain  Medina  were  with- 
drawn by  legal  officers  at  Third  Army  head- 
quarters, at  Fort  M<3»herson,  Georgia,  which 
WSA  where  Medina  and  some  of  the  other 
Charlie  Company  defendants  accused  of 
murder  at  My  Lal  4  had  been  assigned.  An 
Army  statement  explained  that  the  Peers 
Inquiry's  accusation  of  misprision  of  a  felony 
had  been  dropped  "because  it  is  not  common 
practice  to  charge  an  individual  with  the 
commission  of  an  offense  and  its  oonoeal- 
meut."  Medina  was  instead  accused  of  being 
responsible  for  all  the  My  Lal  4  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  men  under  his  command.  (The 
charge  in  connection  with  the  mass  slaying 
was  reduced  to  involuntary  manslaughter 
during  Medina's  court-martial.  In  Septem- 
ber. 1971,  a  court-martial  panel  at  Fort 
McPherson  found  Medina  not  guilty  of 
the  manslaughter  charge,  and  also  acquitted 
him  of  a  murder  charge  stemming  from  the 
death  of  a  Vietnamese  woman  at  My  Lal  4. 
Medina,  who  resigned  his  commisslofn  shortly 
after  ijxe  trial,  was  the  last  member  of 
Charlie  Company  to  face  a  oourt-martial  In 
connection  with  the  actual  slaying  of  the 
civilians.  Of  the  twelve  men  and  officers 
eventually  charged  by  the  Army  with  murder 
or  with  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  mur- 


der, only  one — ^Lieutenant  Calley — was  con- 
victed, and  Calley's  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment was  reduced  five  months  later  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment  after  the  first  of 
a  series  of  military  reviews.)  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances as  of  April.  1970 — before  any  of 
the  legal  proceedings  had  begun — dismissal 
of  Medina's  coverup  charges  was  reasonable. 
But  two  months  later  the  Third  Army  an- 
nounced that  it  had  dismissed  both  the 
murder  and  the  coverup  charges  against 
Captain  Wlllingham,  of  Bravo  Company.  A 
statement  explained  that  commanding  offi- 
cers there  had  "determined  that,  based  upon 
available  evidence,  no  further  action  should 
be  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
charges." 

The  other  officers  accused  by  Peers,  includ- 
ing Generals  Koster  and  Young,  were  ad- 
ministratively transferred  to  First  Army 
headquarters,  at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland, 
pending  a  review  of  the  charges  against 
them.  Under  military  law,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  First  Army,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Jonathan  O.  Seaman,  hsul  to  review  the 
charges  to  determine  if  they  were  sufficient 
to  convene  an  Article  32  hearing — the  Army's 
equivalent  of  a  grand-Jury,  or  pre-trial,  pro- 
ceeding. The  investlg^ating  officer  al  an  Ar- 
ticle 32  hearing  has  the  obligation,  after 
taking  testimony,  to  recommend  whether  the 
defendant  should  stand  oourt-martlal. 
Within  a  year,  the  charges  against  eleven 
of  the  twelve  officers  at  Port  Meade  who  had 
been  named  by  the  Peers  commission  had 
been  dismissed. 

On  June  23.  1970.  Seaman,  a  West  Point 
graduate  and  a  former  Vietnam  division  com- 
mander nearing  mandatory-retirement  age, 
dismissed  all  coverup  charges  against  Gen- 
eral Young,  Colonel  Parson,  and  Major  Mc- 
Knight. A  statement  issued  at  Fort  Meade 
said  that  Seaman  had  acted  following  "his 
evaluation  that  the  charges  were  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence."  In  Young's  case, 
Seaman  acted  shortly  after  he  received  a  rec- 
ommendation to  dismiss  the  charges  from 
Colonel  John  P.  Stafford,  Jr.,  the  staff  Judge 
advocate  of  the  First  Army.  Stafford's  discus- 
sion of  the  case  against  Young  took  up  two 
paragraphs — one  devoted  to  what  Young  had 
been  told  and  one  to  what  his  obligations  to 
investigate  were— of  a  two-and-a-half-page 
report: 

"Although  LTC  [Lieutenant  Colonel]  Hol- 
laday  says  BO  [Brigadier  General]  Young 
was  Informed  of  facts  which  would  constitute 
a  war  crime,  both  Major  Watke  and  BG 
Young  corroborate  the  fact  that  BG  Young 
was  aware  of  only  the  confrontation  [  between 
ground  and  helicopter  personnel]  and  the 
indiscriminate  fire.  This  view  is  also  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that  Col.  Parson  and  Col. 
Henderson  claim  to  have  received  only  that 
limited  information  from  the  same  source. 
The  preponderance  of  the  evidence  further 
supports  that  BG  Young  reported  the  lesser 
amount  of  Information  to  MO  [Major  Gen- 
eral] Koster,  which  is  apparently  all  the  in- 
formation he  knew  of. 

"The  evidence  i>ertalnlng  to  BG  Young's 
requirement  to  supervise  Col.  Henderson's 
Investigation  is  tenuous  at  best,  being  based 
not  on  specific  direction  but  only  on  implica- 
tion. Assimiing  the  duty  existed,  however. 
Col.  Henderson's  activity  of  reporting  direct- 
ly to  MO  Koster  and  the  fact  that  MO  Koster 
accepted  this  report,  weakens  the  theory  of 
BO  Young's  dereliction  .  . ." 

Using  the  same  set  of  facts  a  year  later. 
Army  Secretary  Resor  concluded  that  Young 
"did  not  meet  the  required  standards"  of  a 
general.  Resor's  conclusion  was  included  in  a 
brief  prepared  in  defense  of  a  subsequently 
announced  decision  to  administratively  cen- 
sure the  General  and  to  strip  him  of  his  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  Resor's  brief  said, 
in  part: 

"General  Young  was  informed  by  officers 
in  the  aviation  unit  the  day  following  the 
incident  at  My  Lai  that  a  serious  confronta- 
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tlon  had  occurred  between  American  grovmd 
and  helicopter  personnel.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  as  to  whether  General  Young 
was  also  given  Information  concerning  the 
killing  of  civilians  and  the  presence  of  a 
niunber  of  bodies  in  a  ditch.  General  Young 
discussed  the  matter  with  General  Koster  and 
was  instructed  to  have  a  subordinate  com- 
mander (Henderson)  initiate  an  investiga- 
tion. Subsequently,  General  Young  made  in- 
quiries of  the  corrmiander  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  investigation.  . . . 

"Despite  the  fact  that  he  possessed  this 
information,  and  that  General  Koster  had 
utilized  him  as  the  officer  respwuslble  for 
seeing  that  the  subordinate  commander  Ini- 
tiate an  Investigation,  General  Young  appears 
to  have  disassociated  himself  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  subsequent  investigation.  He 
made  no  effort  to  review  or  discuss  with  Oen- 
eral  Koster  either  the  verbal  report  which 
General  Koster  had  received  from  the  com- 
mander or  a  subsequent  written  report  which 
General  Koster  Instructed  the  commander 
to  prepare.  It  la  General  Young's  position 
that  he  was  unaware  that  the  allegations 
being  investigated  Included  the  actvul  deaths 
of  uoncombatant  civilians.  Assuming  that  to 
be  the  case,  it  Indicates  the  Inadequate 
degree  to  which  General  Young  Involved 
himself  in  the  Investigation,  for  It  Is  clear 
that  General  Koster  and  the  subordinate 
commander,  as  well  as  various  others  In- 
volved In  the  Investigation,  understood  that 
a  central  Issue  in  the  Investigation  was  that 
of  civilian  casualties.  General  Young  did  not 
seek  to  assure  himself  that  a  satisfactory 
resolution  had  been  made  respecting  the  con- 
frontation, a  confrontation  which  had  seri- 
ous Implications  concerning  cooperation  be- 
tween infantry  and  helicopter  units  in  fu- 
ture operations.  .  .  . 

"I  have  concluded  that  General  Young  did 
not  exercise  the  degree  of  Initiative  and 
assume  the  responsibility  which  Is  ejtpected 
with  respect  to  a  general  officer  serving  as 
an  assistant  division  commander." 

Young,  after  losing  a  legal  battle  to  avoid 
censure  (although  he  did  flght  an  attempt 
to  reduce  him  to  colonel),  retired  from  the 
Army  on  June  30,  1971. 

On  July  28,  1970,  General  Seaman  an- 
novmced  that  he  had  decided  that  seven  of 
the  twelve  officers  under  his  Jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding Koster,  were  to  be  held  for  Article  32 
hearings.  Besides  Koster,  the  officers  were 
Colonel  Henderson,  Lieutenant  Colonels 
Oulnn  and  Gavin,  Majors  Calhoun  and 
Watke.  and  Captain  Johnson.  The  coverup 
charges  against  two  other  officers — Colonel 
Luper.  the  artillery-battalion  commander  at 
My  Lai  4,  and  Captain  Boatman,  who  served 
as  a  forward  artillery  observer  attached  to 
Bravo  Company — were  dismissed.  The  Article 
32  sessions  began  at  Port  Meade  In  AugiLSt 
and  were  closed  to  the  public;  they  continued 
for  six  months. 

On  January  6.  1971.  sftcr  the  hearings. 
General  Seaman  dismissed  charges  against 
four  officers  "because  of  insufficient  evidence." 
Those  freed  were  Gulnn,  Gavin,  Calhoun,  and 
Watke.  Twenty-three  days  later.  General  Sea- 
man dismissed  the  charges  against  General 
Koster,  "In  the  Interest  of  justice."  A  Penta- 
gon statement  said  that  Seaman,  though  he 
had  found  "some  evidence"  that  Koster  had 
heard  about  the  deaths  of  the  twenty  civil- 
ians, had  determined  that  the  General  was 
not  guilty  of  any  "intentional  abrogation  of 
responsibilities."  Seaman's  action  was  based 
on  a  four-page  memorandum  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  on  October  27.  1970.  by  Major 
General  B.  F.  Evans.  Jr.,  the  investigating 
officer  for  Koster's  Article  32  hearing.  It  Is 
not  known  why  Seaman  waited  nearly  three 
months  before  announcing  the  findings, 
which  he  accepted  in  full.  Seaman  did  issue 
a  statement  ackn6wledgmg  that  there  was 
some  evidence  that  Koster  had  not  properly 
reported  the  deaths  of  twenty  civilians  to 
higher  headquarters,  and  also  had  not  thor- 


oughly Investigated  the  matter,  but  he  added 
that  in  consideration  of  "the  long  and  honor- 
able c.u-eer  of  General  Koster"  and  the  fact 
that  Koeter  had  not  Intentionally  lapsed  he 
had  decided  to  dismiss  all  the  charges.  Gen- 
eral Bvans'  confidential  memorandum — like 
ColonW  Staffwd's  in  General  Young's  case — 
conceded  every  point  of  dispute  to  Koster. 
After  concluding  that  Koster's  "testimony 
was  completely  truthful,"  he  added,  in  sum- 
mary, "It  is  also  my  belief  that  there  was  no 
attempt  by  General  Koster  to  hinder  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  My  Lai  Incident.  ...  he 
[testimonial]  letters  included  with  fthe] 
Article  32  mvestlgatlon  attesting  to  Gen- 
eral Koster's  character  coupled  with  his  past 
record  of  outstanding  service  would  render 
It  highly  imllkely  that  General  Koster  would 
be  a  party  to  any  subterfuge  or  dishonest 
act." 

The  dismissal  of  the  charges  against  Kos- 
ter brought  an  immediate  outcry  from  Mac- 
Crate,  the  former  Peers  Investigator.  In  hia 
first  public  comment  on  My  Lai  In  ten 
months,  he  told  the  New  York  Times.  "1  am 
shocked  by  the  action  of  the  commanding 
general  [Seaman)  In  dismissing  at  this  time 
the  charges  against  General  Koster."  Mac- 
Crate's  criticisms,  however,  were  directed  not 
at  the  substance  of  Seaman's  action  but  at 
its  timing.  "Charges  are  stUl  pending  against 
men  who  were  within  his  [Koster's]  com- 
mand" at  the  time  of  the  Incident,  the  law- 
yer said,  referring  to  the  officers  under  in- 
vestigation at  Port  Meade. 

Aside  from  MacCrate's  protest,  little  in- 
dignation was  expressed  over  the  Army's  de- 
cision to  drop  ai:  charges  against  the  senior 
officer  Involved  in  the  My  Lai  4  massacre;  the 
newspapers'  Information  was  limited  to  what 
they  had  been  told  by  the  Army,  and  most 
of  them  treated  the  dismissal  as  a  routine, 
one-day  story.  And  only  one  member  of 
Congress,  Representative  Samuel  S.  Sfcratton, 
a  New  York  Democrat,  who  had  served  on 
Hubert's  Son  My  investigating  subcommittee, 
challenged  the  decision.  On  January  29th, 
Stratton,  a  former  Navy  officer,  called  the 
dismissal  of  charges  against  Koster  "a  grave 
miscarriage  of  military  justice,"  and  said, 
"To  drop  the  charges  against  the  top  officer 
responsible  in  this  situation  raises  once  again 
the  whole  question  of  a  military  white- 
wash ...  If  the  Army  system  is  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  produce  the  facts  and  to 
punish  the  guilty  in  this  case,  then  I  am  In- 
clined to  feel  that  we  do  need  some  Independ- 
ent tribunal  which  will  be  higher  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  ordinary  military-controlled 
court-martial  proceeding  to  make  a  final  de- 
termination In  this  case."  Within  a  day.  an 
Army  spokesman  revealed  that  General  Sea- 
man— while  throwing  out  the  charges  agE^nst 
Koster — had  given  a  letter  of  censure  to  him 
for  "his  failure  to  report  civilian  casualties 
and  to  Insiu-e  that  the  clrciunstances  of 
these  casualties  were  Investigated  promptly 
and  thoroughly."  None  of  this  got  much 
attention  in  the  newspapers. 

A  few  days  lat«r.  Stratton  gave  his  fellow 
House  members  a  lengthy  dossier  on  Koster's 
alleged  derelictions,  which  he  had  culled 
from  the  cen-sored  subcommittee  report  on 
Son  My,  published  the  previous  July.  Once 
again,  few  newspapers  paid  attention  to 
Stratton's  charges.  Stratton  told  the  House, 
"I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a  case  where  the 
ground  rules  of  the  mythical  W.P.P.A..  the 
West  Point  Protective  .Association,  have 
taken  precedence  over  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  the  fundampntal  right  of  the 
American  people  to  know  the  facts:  never 
mind  what  happens  to  the  Army  or  to  the 
country,  Just  make  sure  we  keep  our  paid-up 
members  out  of  embarrassment  and  hot 
water."  He  also  questioned  the  timing  of  the 
Pentagon's  revelation  that  a  letter  of  censure 
had  been  given  to  Koster.  "One  cannot  help 
wondering  why  this  censure  action  was  not 
made  public  at  the  time  the  original  an- 
nouncement  was   made   that   charges   were 


being  dropped,"  Stratton  said.  "Why  was 
the  impression  given  that  General  Koster 
was  being  let  off  completely  free  and  clear? 
Was  the  Army  perhaps  waiting  to  t«st  the 
public  reaction  to  their  decision  to  sweep 
the  Koster  case  under  the  rug?" 

Koster  was  subsequently  demoted  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat  to  brigadier  general  and 
stripped  of  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal- 
actions  he  unsuccessfully  fought.  Secre- 
tary Resor's  statement  Justifying  the  admin- 
Istrative  action  contrasted  sharply — especial- 
ly in  Its  view  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
conmmnder — with  General  Evans'  argiunent 
for  dismissing  the  case.  Resor  wrote: 

"A  great  deal  of  Information  suggesting 
that  a  possible  tragedy  of  serious  proportions 
had  occiured  at  My  Lai  was  either  known  di- 
rectly to  General  Koster,  or  was  readily  avail- 
able In  the  operational  logs  and  other  records 
of  the  Division.  He  did  not  utilize  the  inves- 
tigative staff  resources  available  In  the  Divi- 
sion either  to  conduct  an  investigation,  or  to 
review  the  investigations  which  were  con- 
ducted. In  so  doing,  he  took  upon  himself  a 
much  greater  personal  burden  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  • 

"As  the  Division  commander,  General  Kos- 
ter clearly  must  be  held  responsible  for  as- 
certaining the  accuracy  of  the  Information 
which  he  had  about  My  Lai,  as  that  Informa- 
tion Indicated  that  his  troops  might  have 
been  guilty  of  serious  misconduct.  Any  other 
conclusion  would  render  essentially  meaning- 
less the  concept  of  command  responsibility 
accompanying  senior  positions  of  authority." 
On  Pebrtiary  28,  1971,  the  First  Army  com- 
pleted its  review  of  the  year-old  charges  by 
announcing  that  Colonel  Henderson,  the  11th 
Brigade  commander,  would  be  tried  by  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  for  his  part  In  the  coverup 
of  My  Lai  4.  At  the  same  time.  General  Sea- 
man dismissed  all  charges  against  Captain 
Johnson,  the  Intelligence  officer,  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  evidence.  Thus,  Hen- 
derson became  the  only  officer  of  the  fourteen 
initially  charged  to  be  required  to  face  a 
court-martial  in  connection  with  the  charges 
of  a  coverup. 

In  August,  1971.  Army  Secretary  Robert  P. 
Froehlke,  who  had  replaced  Resor  on  July  1st, 
Initiated  administrative  punishment  against 
a  number  of  the  fourteen  officers  accused  by 
General  Peers.  Pending  appeals,  two  colonels 
were  to  be  stripped  of  their  Legions  of  Merit 
and  given  letters  of  reprimand;  one  major's 
name  was  to  be  removed  from  the  list  of  ma- 
jors eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel; one  captain  was  to  be  given  a  letter  of 
reprimand;  and  a  similar  censure  (Its  detail 
still  unknown)  was  to  be  meted  out  to  a  fifth 
officer.  Pom-  enlisted  men  who  had  served 
With  Charlie  Company  and,  like  the  officers, 
had  been  cleared  of  criminal  charges  were 
also  proposed  for  administrative  punishment 
by  Froehlke,  and  were  told  that,  pending  final 
reviews,  they  would  be  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Army  for  the  convenience  of  the 
government.  Details  of  Froehlke's  actions 
were  leaked  to  the  Associated  Press  and  were 
published  on  August  18,  1971.  The  A  J.,  how- 
ever, was  not  told  the  Identity  of  the  pun- 
ished officers,  though  the  names  and  home 
towns  of  the  enlisted  men  were  provided  and 
published. 

Colonel  Henderson's  military  attorneys,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  depicted  their 
client  as  a  scapegoat,  and  claimed  that  he 
would  not  have  been  charged  if  Representa- 
tive Stratton  hadn't  begun  objecting  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  charges  against  Koster.  I 
was  told  that  during  Henderson's  Article  32 
hearing  at  Port  Meade,  which  lasted  five 
months,  more  than  seven  thousand  pages  of 
testimony  was  taken.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing — in  January,  Just  before  Stratton 
made  his  speeches  in  the  House — the  in- 
vestigating officer  dismissed  one  of  the  five 
specifications  against  Henderson  but  bad 
found  some  evidence  to  support  the  com- 
plaints   of    dereliction    of    duty    and    false 
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swearing.  The  officer  did  not  recommend  a 
court-martial,  it  was  said,  suggesting  instead 
that  Henderson  be  given  a  form  of .  non- 
judicial punishment  under  Article  15.  Gen- 
eral Seaman  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
court-martial,  however — a  decision  that  was 
announced  shortly  after  Army  Secretary  Re- 
sor began  his  administrative  proceedings  to 
censure  Koster  and  Young.  But  Stratton, 
then  the  chief  critic  of  the  Army's  handling 
of  ilie  coverup  prosecutions,  wasn't  pacified 
either  by  the  administrative  action  against 
the  officers  or  by  the  filing  of  the  Henderson 
charges.  StUl  vmable  to  attract  wide  press 
coverage,  be  wrote  an  article  for  the  edi- 
torial section  of  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  8,  1971,  caustically  pointing  out  that 
a  letter  of  censure  "has  one  clear  advantage 
over  a  court-martial;  It  keeps  the  general's 
(Koster's)  case  out  of  the  papers." 

Yet  Stratton's  public  criticism  of  the 
Army's  handling  of  the  Koster  charges,  Im- 
portant though  It  was,  still  did  not  bear  on 
the  crucial  issue  of  the  Army  as  an  Institu- 
tion that  was  capable  of  covering  up  a  My 
Lai  4  and  ignoring  a  My  Khe  4.  Neither  did 
Colonel  Henderson's  subsequent  court-mar- 
tial, which  began  August  23,  1971,  at  Port 
Meade,  and  quickly  became  mired  in  tech- 
nical disputes  over,  among  other  things, 
the  validity  of  the  Colonel's  testimony  be- 
fore the  commission.  Henderson's  attorneys 
also  spent  weeks  attempting  to  establish  the 
existence  of  the  May,  1968,  report  of  the 
Barker  Investigation,  although  the  evidence 
before  Peers  made  It  clear  that  the  docu- 
ment was  a  fraud. 

The  trial,  which  dragged  on  through  the 
fall,  was  marked  by  much  self-serving  and 
less  than  candid  testimony.  At  least  two  key 
witnesses  changed  testimony.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Hugh  Thompson,  a  captain  by  late 
1971,  testified  that  he  was  no  longer  posi- 
tive that  he  had  made  a  statement  about  My 
Lai  4  to  Colonel  Henderson  two  days  after 
the  massacre.  (Before  the  Peers  commission, 
Henderson,  among  others,  had  identified  the 
pilot  as  the  man  with  whom  he  spoke.)  War- 
rant Officer  Jerry  Culverhouse.  who  also  had 
been  promoted  to  captain,  told  the  court- 
martial  that  he  no  longer  could  say  whether 
Henderson  "was  or  was  not"  the  man  to 
whom  he  reported  on  March  18,  1968.  On 
December  17,  1971,  Henderson  was  found  not 
guilty  of  the  coverup  charges. 

In  the  end,  only  legal  technicalities  and 
personalities  were  being  debated.  It  is  un- 
likely that  any  other  atrocities  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  character  of  My  Lai  4  have  taken 
place  In  South  Vietnam,  but  how  many  My 
Khe  4s  have  there  been?  By  the  fall  of  1971, 
the  massacre  by  Bravo  Company  was  forgot- 
ten. That  slaughter  and  its  cover-up  reveal 
an  Important  truth  about  the  American 
Army.  Bravo  Company  killed  between  forty 
and  a  hundred  Innocent  Vietnamese  civilians 
on  the  morning  of  March  16,  1968.  There  vras 
no  Lieutenant  Calley  ordering  other  men  to 
"waste  them."  There  was  no  confrontation 
with  a  helicopter  pilot,  and  no  protesting  over 
a  radio  network.  My  Lai  4  was  out  of  the 
ordinary,  but  It  was  obviously  not  Isolated. 
My  Khe  4,  however,  was  Just  another  atrocity, 
and  that  atrocity  was  covered  up — after  its 
uncovering  In  the  midst  of  the  My  Lai  4  In- 
vestigation— by  a  lieutenant  general  and  a 
Secretary  of  the  Army  unwilling  or  unable  to 
face  up  to  its  meaning.  There  is  a  point,  this 
suggests,  at  which  even  the  generals  and 
civilian  officials  of  the  Army,  like  the  G.I.8  in- 
volved In  the  massacres  and  like  the  Inno- 
cent V^letnamese  at  My  Lai  4  and  My  Khe  4, 
become  victims. 

SETMOtTR  M.  HxasH. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  a,  1972] 

TiiE  ConasE  OF  MiLrrART  Jttbtice 

(By  Telford  Taylor) 

As  a  signatory  of  the  Geneva  Convention 

Of  1949,  the  UiUted  States  is  bound  to  "search 

tor"  and  bring  to  trial  all  persons  who  have 
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committed  "grave  breaches"  of  the  laws  of 
war,  and  to  "enact  any  legislation  necessary 
to  provide  effective  penal  sanctions  for  per- 
sons committing"  grave  breaches.  As  the  na- 
tion which  for  over  a  century  took  the  lead 
in  codifying  and  applying  the  laws  of  war, 
the  United  States  Is  bound  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  Its  armed  forces  by  the  standards 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  soldiers  of 
Gernmuy,  Japan  and  other  nations. 

Now  that  the  last  of  the  courts-martial  re- 
lating to  the  Mylal  killings  has  concluded.  It 
Is  time  to  assess  our  Government's  role  and 
obligations. 

Ten  enlisted  men,  one  platoon  leader  and 
the  company  commander  were  charged  with 
criminal  responsibility  for  the  Mylal  killings. 
No  effort  was  made  to  bring  to  trial  any  offi- 
cer at  a  higher  level,  or  anyone  who  had  left 
military  service  prior  to  public  disclosure  of 
the  killings.  Three  of  the  enlisted  men 
charged  were  bixjught  to  trial;  all  were  ac- 
quitted, and  thereafter  the  charges  against 
the  others  were  dropped. 

Ably  prosecuted,  the  platoon  leader,  Lieut. 
William  Calley,  was  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  subsequently  reduced  to  20  years.  Strong- 
ly defended,  the  company  commander,  Capt. 
Ernest  Medina,  was  acquitted. 

Since  over  a  year  p>aa3ed  between  the  Mylal 
killings  and  disclosure  of  the  episode,  the 
Army  established  a  high-level  board  of  re- 
view, headed  by  Lieut.  Gen.  William  R.  Peers, 
to  Inquire  Into  the  circumstances  of  the 
"cover-up."  On  the  basis  of  the  board's  find- 
ings, charges  of  perjury  and  other  derelictions 
connected  with  the  cover-up  were  filed 
against  14  officers,  including  the  divisional 
commander,  a  major  general. 

Thereafter  the  charges  against  13  of  the  14 
were  dismissed  without  trial.  Col.  Oran  Hen- 
derson alone  was  tried,  and  aqultted.  Captain 
Medina,  who  freely  admitted  that  he  had 
concealed  the  killings,  was  not  charged  with 
the  cover-up. 

While  the  several  courts-martial  were  In 
process,  the  Peers  rejxort  was  rightly  held  con- 
fidential. The  Army  has  announced  that  It 
win  not  be  released,  at  least  until  the  review 
of  Galley's  case  Is  completed.  But  Pentagon 
Papers  and  Anderson  papers  have  now  been 
followed  by  "Peers  papers,"  and  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  report  have  been  disclosed  In 
articles  by  Seymour  Hersh  In  The  New  York- 
er. According  to  the  Hersh  account,  the  Peers 
report  shows  that  the  killings  at  Mylal  were 
not  confined  to  the  men  of  Calley's  platoon, 
or  even  of  Medina's  company,  though  tjie 
Army  has  never  brought  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  these  other  units,  or  even  acknowl- 
edged that  they  occvured. 

Although  many  persons  participated  in  or 
were  otherwise  responsible  for  the  Mylal  kill- 
ings, only  Lieutenant  Calley  has  been  found 
guilty.  And,  although  the  killings  were  un- 
lawfully concealed  and  numerous  officers  vrere 
Involved,  no  one  has  been  found  criminally 
responsible  for  the  cover-up.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Army's  procedures  for  the  preven- 
tion, detection  and  punishment  of  war  crimes 
have  failed  abysmally.  It  is  equally  apparent 
that  the  United  States  has  seriously  de- 
faulted on  its  International  obligations  un- 
der the  Geneva  Conventions. 

Calley's  personal  guilt  Is  beyond  question, 
but  the  Idea  that  he  alone  should  bear 
criminal  responsibility  is  absurd.  Certainly  no 
deterrent  ptirpose  can  be  served  by  punishing 
only  Calley,  and  so  Irrational  an  outcome 
tends  to  degrade  rather  than  exalt  the  Judi- 
cial process.  Under  the  circumstances,  com- 
mutation or  suspension  of  Calley's  sentence 
Is  appropriate,  but  only  if  done  for  the  right 
reasoTis.  Any  clemency  for  Calley  which  im- 
plies that  what  he  and  the  others  did  at 
Mylal  was  "really  not  so  bad"  would  turn  a 
disgraceful  situation  into  an  unspeakable 
one.  The  "greatest  reason"  Is  to  do  "the  right 
deed  for  the  wrong  reason,"  T.  S.  Eliot  had 
Thomas  Becket  say. 

Clemency  for  Calley  should  be  granted,  if 


at  all,  on  the  basis  that  it  is  unfitting  and 
unprincipled  to  punish  one  man  for  the 
crime  of  many.  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  avowal  that  the  Army's  procedures 
proved  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  Mylal  killings. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  Army 
has  done  as  well  as  most  and  better  than 
many  others  In  requiring  its  men  to  conyily 
with  the  laws  of  the  war.  This  generally 
good  record  makes  it  doubly  important  to 
perceive  the  causes  of  failure  In  connection 
with  Mylal. 

The  Government  failed  to  take  proper 
account  of  the  Supreme  Court's  1955  deci- 
sion that  ex-servicemen  are  not  answerable 
to  court-martial  for  accusations  of  crime 
committed  while  In  service.  That  decision 
should  have  stimulated  legislative  action  to 
confer  on  the  Federal  courts,  or  other  suit- 
able tribunals,  jurisdiction  over  such  offenses. 
The  Govenmient's  failure  was  a  plain  breach 
of  our  obligation,  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, "to  enact  any  legislation  necessary  to 
provide  effective  penal  sanctions"  for  war 
crimes.  The  consequence  of  this  falltu-e  was 
that  those  Involved  in  Mylal  who  had  left 
the  service  before  the  disclosures  were  im- 
mune. 

Captain  Medina  did  not  personally  par- 
ticipate in  the  mass  killings  at  Mylal,  and 
the  charge  against  blm  In  this  reelect  was 
based  on  the  well-established  doctrine  of 
"command  responsibility" — the  duty,  as 
described  in  the  Army  field  manual  on  the 
law  of  land  warfare,  "to  take  the  necessary 
and  reasonable  steps  to  Insure  compliance 
•with  the  laws  of  war"  by  his  troops.  The 
manual  Is  explicit  that  this  duty  attaches 
when  the  conunander  "has  actual  knowledge, 
or  should  have  knowledge"  that  his  troops  are 
conunlttlng  or  about  to  commit  war  crimes. 
A  commander  must  not,  whether  deliberately 
or  negligently,  fail  to  acquire  information 
about  his  troops'  actions  necessary  for  his 
responsibilities. 

But  the  military  judge  before  whom 
Medina  was  tried,  In  his  charge  to  the  jxiry, 
omitted  the  "should  have"  portion  of  the  rule 
and  Instructed  the  Jury  that  they  could  not 
find  Medina  guUty  unless  he  had  "actual 
knowledge."  He  also  charged  them  not  to  find 
Medina  guilty  unless  they  were  satisfied  that 
unlawful  killings  of  Mylal  villagers  took  place 
after  the  time  at  which  he  acquired  actual 
knowledge.  Since  no  one  was  holding  a  stop- 
watch on  the  morning's  doings  in  Mylal,  it 
Is  hard  to  see  bow  a  conscientious  jury  oould 
have  made  any  such  finding. 

It  Is  clestr  that  the  charge  virtually  dictated 
acquittal,  and  that  it  was  squarely  contrary 
"to  the  laws  of  war  as  set  forth  In  the  Army's 
own  field  manual.  It  Is  likewise  clear  that 
Medina's  acqvilttal  effectively  Immunized  all 
those  above  him  In  the  chain  of  command, 
for  If  the  company  captain,  virlthln  earshot 
of  the  killings  and  In  radio  communication 
with  the  gvillty  unit,  could  not  be  found 
liable,  how  oould  colonels  and  generals  over- 
head in  helicopters? 

The  fiasco  with  respect  to  the  cover-up  was 
largely  due  to  the  Independent  authority 
which  the  military  Judicial  system  gives  to 
the  commander  of  the  headquarters  to  which 
an  accused  officer  Is  assigned.  In  13  of  the  14 
cases  In  which  the  Peers  board  recommended 
charges,  the  headquarters  commanders  in 
substance  overruled  the  board  and  ordered 
the  charges  dismissed. 

Apart  from  the  falliu*  of  the  Army's  judi- 
cial machinery,  there  has  been  an  even  more 
serious  deficiency  in  the  Government's  re- 
sponse to  the  Mylal  disclosiires.  The  several 
courts-martial  have  done  little  to  inform 
the  public  on  the  broader  questions  raised  by 
the  episode.  What  were  the  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances of  training  and  leadership  which 
made  Mylal  possible?  What  are  the  legal  and 
human  consequences  of  Army  operational 
standards  and  practices  in  Southeast  Asia, 
such  as  "body  count"  reports,  "free-fire"  and 
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"free-strike"  zones,  mass  removals  of  civilians 
from  their  homes,  crop  destruction  and  de- 
foliation? 

Now  that  the  criminal  process  has  run  Its 
sorry  course,  a  number  of  other  measures 
are  urgently  necessary.  These  should  Include: 

( 1 )  Review  of  Galley's  sentence  In  the  light 
of  the  failure  to  convict  anyone  else; 

(2)  Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
appropriate  tribunals  to  try  ex-servicemen 
accused  of  crimes  committed  while  in  service 
outside  the  United  States; 

(3)  Publication  of  the  Peers  report  and 
the  documents  and  testimony  on  which  it 
was  based; 

(4)  Creation  of  a  national  commission  of 
inquiry,  vested  with  power  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  grant  Immunity,  In  accordance 
with  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  commission's  range  of  investigation 
should  include  at  a  minimum  the  military 
operational  directives  In  force  m  Southeast 
Aslh,  the  standards  of  training  and  disci- 
pline with  regard  to  observance  of  the  laws 
of  war.  and  the  processes  of  military  Justice 
in  dealing  with  war  crimes. 

Only  by  treating  the  end  of  the  courts- 
martial  as  the  beginning  of  serious  efforts  to 
confront  the  facts  and  learn  from  experience 
can  the  failure  of  the  Judicial  process  be 
redeemed,  and  the  stain  of  Mylal  lightened. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2,  1972] 
Debacle  op  Mn.rrAHY  Justice 

When  the  horror  of  the  events  at  a  South 
Vietnamese  hamlet  named  Mylal  4  was  first 
disclosed  two  years  ago,  the  sickening  story 
of  women,  babies  and  old  men  murdered  by 
American  soldiers  Jolted  the  nation's  con- 
science. President  Nixon  called  it  a  massacre. 
Lieut.  Gen.  William  Peers,  who  conducted  a 
careful  Inquiry  Into  the  Army's  preliminary 
handling  of  the  charges,  described  Mylal  as 
"tragedy  of  major  proportions." 

The  Army's  announcement,  following  the 
Peers  report,  that  it  would  try  sixteen  officers 
and  nine  enlisted  men  in  connection  with 
the  massacre  renewed  the  faith  of  those  who 
wanted  to  believe  that  the  American  military 
still  distinguished  between  war  and  criminal- 
ity. The  conviction  of  Lieut.  William  Galley 
briefly  reinforced  that  faith — although  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  unwarranted  intervention 
promptly  undermined  it. 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  trials  without 
the  conviction  of  any  officer  or  man  allegedly 
involved,  except  Lieutenant  Galley,  shatters 
the  hope  that  the  military  establishment  Is 
truly  capable  of  policing  and  Judging  itself. 
The  clearance  of  all  defendants  except  Galley 
does  not  prove,  as  some  now  claim,  that  the 
lieutenant  was  framed  to  buy  immunity  for 
the  higher  ranlis.  Galley's  personal  guilt, 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  battle-tested 
Jury,  remains  unquestioned. 

But  it  Is  also  clear  that  Galley  did  not 
commit  a  solitary  crime.  The  military  chain 
of  command,  far  from  being  ignorant  of 
criminal  actions  in  which  so  many  partici- 
pated so  publicly,  obviously  devoted  much 
effort  to  covering  up  rather  than  to  report- 
ing, investigating  and  exposing  the  crime. 
This  would  be  inexcusable  even  had  the 
Mvlal  story  been  kept  from  public  view. 
After  its  dlsclosiu-e,  a  trial  procedure  which 
failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  nature  of 
the  high-level  cover-up  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  command  policy  to  prevent  such  war 
crimes.  The  Pentagon's  unwillingness  to  re- 
spond to  those  other  charges  of  atrocities 
made  more  recently  by  Col.  Anthony  Herbert 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  civilian 
as  well  as  the  military  leadership  in  Wash- 
Ingrton. 

The  tribunal  which  brought  down  the  cur- 
tain on  the  Mylal  trials  argued  that  Colonel 
Henderson  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
massacre  by  the  lies  of  his  own  officers.  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  It  was  beyond  the 


Army's  investigative  capacity  to  identify  the 
liars  and  track  down  the  conspiracy  of 
silence. 

Americans  who  refuse  to  surrender  the 
nation's  honor  and  ideals  can  only  see  this 
debacle  of  military  Justice  as  proof  that 
the  military  apparatus  has  lost  its  sense  of 
accountability.  If  the  White  House  is  im- 
wUllng  or  unable  to  act,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  re-establish 
civilian  controls  over  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  military.  The  first  step  might 
well  be  to  Insist  that  the  Peers  report,  which 
virtually  forced  the  Army  to  bring  some  of 
its  own  personnel  to  trial,  be  made  public. 
It  never  has  been,  nor  has  the  report  on  the 
Herbert  case.  Both  these  reports  would  surely 
throw  some  light  where  light  is  sorely 
needed. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1972] 
DtJTT,  Honor  (and  Seu) 
(By  Luclan  K.  Truscott  3d) 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.— The  real  tragedy  of 
Mylal  remains  obscure  even  after  the  Medina 
and  Henderson  trials  dragged  on  in  Galley's 
wake.  The  ultimate  tragedy  was  not  Galley: 
his  killing  was  horrible  enough.  And  it  was 
not  the  cover-up  which  in  Its  long-term  ef- 
fect on  the  Army  will  probably  prove  Just  as 
horrible.  Rather,  the  real  tragedy  was  Mylal 
as  the  culmination  of  several  Incidents 
which,  taken  together.  Indicate  a  disturbing 
degree  of  erosion  of  moral  principle  within 
the  Army. 

We  forget  quickly.  Remember  the  Green 
Beret  fiasco?  And  the  bogus  award  of  the 
Silver  Star  to  the  general  In  Vietnam?  The 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  and  his  alleged 
Implication  In  the  club  scandals?  And  the 

conviction  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General 

the  top  cop  of  the  Army — for  his  Illegal  ex- 
tracurricular activities?  To  name  only  a  few. 
All  Involved  senior  individuals,  and  few,  if 
any,  of  these  scandals  were  brought  to  light 
by  the  Army. 

The  other  services  (Air  Force,  Navy)  are 
fundamentally  different  from  the  Army. 
They  exist  for  machines — machines  which 
kill  and  destroy  from  twenty  miles  away  or 
30,000  feet  up.  Their  killing  Is  remote  and 
impersonal.  The  Army,  on  the  other  hand— 
and  most  particularly,  the  Infantry — exUts 
for  men  to  kill  other  men.  Ordering,  and  es- 
pecially leading  men  to  hunt  and  kill  men 
U  infinitely  more  difficult.  It  requires  a  dis- 
parate form  of  discipline,  the  most  nearly 
absolute  form  of  power:  that  of  a  man  di- 
rectly over  the  life  of  another  man.  Not  of 
man  over  man  through  machine,  or  of  man 
over  machine  through  man.  The  far  more 
terrible  risks  taken  by  the  man  on  foot  in 
coml>at  require  this  power,  for  on  the  ground, 
men  die  in  the  face  of,  and  at  the  side  of 
other  men.  Absolute  power  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  bring  this  about. 

If  we  believe  Lord  Acton's  statement  that 
all  power  tends  to  corrupt  and  that  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely,  then  the  Army  is 
the  most  susceptible  of  all  the  services  to  ab- 
solute corruption  by  those  who  serve  in  it. 
This  corruption  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  Army's 
problem. 

To  put  it  simply,  this  corruption  results 
from  individual  lust  for  advancement,  the 
never-ending  search  for  that  absolute  pow- 
er over  other  men — perhaps  as  must  be  the 
search  for  money  in  civil  life.  Unfortunately, 
the  ambitious  Army  officer  has  frequently 
found  that  he  caimot  advance  and  remain 
honest  at  the  same  time.  This  has  certainly 
been  the  case  in  Vietnam — the  war  that  has 
been  allowed  to  become  a  punch  on  a  pro- 
motion card. 

A  West  Point  classmate  and  friend  of  mine, 
recently  promoted  to  brigadier  general,  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  found  he  had  to  be 
dishonest  to  "do  well"  as  a  battalion  com- 
mander in  Vietnam.  He  had  to  falsify  reports 
simply  because  there  were  not  enough  hours 
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in  the  day  to  get  everything  done  or  undone. 
He  had  to  lie  to  pass  inspections  and  train- 
ing tests;  to  control  AWOL  rates  and  vene- 
real disease  rates  and  court-martial  rates;  to 
keep  ahead  of  his  peers  on  all  of  the  num- 
bered charts  that  today  measure  success.  Be- 
sides, he  reports,  "Everyone  else  was  doing 
It."  He  had  to  be  corrupt,  for  if  he  had  not 
been,  would  he  have  been  promoted  to  col- 
onel, and  then  to  brigadier  general — and  on 
and  on? 

This  Is  the  corruption  that  gnaws  at  the 
guts  of  our  Army : 

Corruption  Is  an  Infantry  commander  be- 
ing in  a  helicopter  1,000  feet  over  his  men 
on  the  battlefield,  instead  of  being  down 
there  with  them.  Would  Mylal  have  hap- 
pened if  Koster  and  Henderson  and  Barker — 
all  of  whom  have  claimed  that  they  saw  and 
heard  nothing — had  been  down  on  the 
ground  where  the  killing  was  going  on?  Cor- 
ruption is  placing  a  man  in  command  of  a 
battalion  or  brigade  for  six  months  so  he 
can  get  credit  for  command  in  combat,  then 
moving  him  back  to  a  trailer  in  a  base  camp 
while  his  men  remain  in  the  field.  Such 
rotation  of  commanders  has  been  a  practice 
In  Vietnam  right  from  the  start,  and  it  Is 
corrupt  because  the  men  who  fight  there 
deserve  better,  and  the  country  does. 

Corruption  Is  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  a  commander  (and  a  war)  by  the  number 
of  enemy  his  unit  reports  dead.  Counting 
bodies  is  corrupt  because  it  has  led  to  In- 
fiated  statistics,  to  lying,  and  because  it  is 
degrading  to  the  commander,  his  men,  and 
to  the  enemy,  both  living  and  dead. 

And  corruption  is  covering  up  a  massive 
drug  problem,  or  any  mistake  or  tragedy. 

The  Army  must  be  honest  with  itself  and 
with  its  people.  It  has  in  the  past.  For  years, 
the  motto  at  West  Point  has  been  "Duty, 
Honor,  Country,"  and  in  effect,  this  has  been 
the  motto  of  the  Army.  I  was  proud  to  serve 
under  that  motto.  But  I  am  not  proud  of 
what  that  motto  has  become.  In  Vietnam, 
It  was  very  subtly  changed  by  some  very 
corrupt  men  to  "Self,  Duty,  Honor,  Country," 
and  that  is  the  erosion  of  moral  principle 
within  the  Army. 


DANGERS  INVOLVED  IN  MEETING 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND 
HER  ALLIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Mat- 
suNAGA).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoGAN)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  so  that  I 
and  several  of  our  colleagues  can  discuss 
the  recent  memorandum  of  the  Amer- 
can  Hungarian  Federation  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  proposed  European  Security 
Conference. 

The  memorandum  analyzes  In  depth 
the  dangers  Involved  in  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  allies  for  such  a 
conference.  It  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  obvious  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  so-called  Warsaw  pact  remains 
the  recognition  of  all  existing  frontiers 
and  the  permanent  political  status  quo 
in  Europe.  "Such  a  declaration  would 
effectively  freeze  the  status  quo  and  Its 
legal  significance,  including  Soviet  Rus- 
sian domination  over  East  Central  Eu- 
rope and  the  partition  of  Germany,"  the 
memorandum  states. 

The  memorandum  also  refers  to  the 
goal  of  the  Soviets  in  proposing  the  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  as  being: 

For  the  reduction  of  American  political, 
economic  and  military  presence  in  Europe 
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and  for  effectively  loosening  the  ties  between 
European  NATO  allies  and  the  United  States. 

Yet,  despite  these  warnings,  the  mem- 
orandum (iocs  not  reject  the  concept  of  a 
European  Security  Conference  in  toto. 
It  believes  that  the  Conference  could  be 
effectively  utilized  by  the  United  States 
in  loosening  the  artificial  ties  binding 
East  and  Central  Europe  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  conference  could  help  to 
reweave  the  fabric  of  Europe,  creating  a 
viable  European  community,  now  pre- 
vented by  Soviet  Russian  domination  in 
East  and  Central  Europe.  In  this  con- 
nection, as  the  first  point  on  the  agenda, 
the  American  Himgarlan  Federation 
suggests  that  the  Security  Conference 
discuss  ways  to  create  a  neutral,  non- 
alined  zone  In  the  Danubian  region 
based  on  the  already  existing  neutral  or 
nonalined  States  of  Austria  and  Yugo- 
slavia and  adding  to  it  Hungary,  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  possibly  Rumania.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  position  is  well  taken,  even 
if  its  implementation  would  necessitate 
extensive  negotiations  £uid  clarifications 
and  would  result  in  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal, military,  and  economic  power  rela- 
tions in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  abandon  our 
interest  in  the  national  self-determina- 
tion rights  of  the  peoples  of  East  Cen- 
tral Europe — peoples  who,  such  as  the 
Himgarians,  have  shown  that  they  In- 
tensely desire  a  free  and  democratic  sys- 
tem. I  hope  this  memorandum  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion brought  to  my  attention  a  memoran- 
dum they  are  presenting  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  problems  connected  with  a  plan- 
ned European  Security  Conference.  I 
agree  with  their  analysis  and  ideas  which 
are  substantially  similar  to  those  of  the 
administration  except  that  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  adds  a  few  pro- 
posals which  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance if  and  when  such  a  conference  will 
take  place. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  their  allies  have 
long  pushed  for  a  European  Security 
Conference  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
disintegration  or  even  dissolution  of 
NATO  and  to  extend  Communist  and 
Soviet  influence  into  Western  Europe. 
Another  important  consideration  in  their 
mind  had  been  to  get  a  solemn  interna- 
tional, multilateral  recognition  of  the 
present  frontiers  and  political  status  quo 
in  Europe,  thereby  recognizing  Soviet 
hegemony  over  East  Central  Europe.  In 
view  of  these  alms,  the  United  States  and 
the  NATO  allies  were  not  in  favor  of  such 
a  conference  until  the  end  of  1969  and 
still  have  important  reservations  about 
the  convocation  of  such  a  conference. 

However,  in  view  of  diplomatic  and 
political  developments,  it  looks  like  such 
a  conference  may  be  held  next  year  pro- 
vided the  participants  can  agree  on  a 
meaningful  agenda  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  hpvp  made  some  procedural 
concessions  and  the  Western  Powers 
have  increasing!!'  accepted  the  concept 
of  the  conference.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  tasks  of  our  President 
in  Moscow  this  year  to  Insure  that  if  such 
a  conference  takes  place  it  does  not  be- 
come a  multilateral  rubberstamp  to  ap- 


prove the  status  quo  and  further  a  re- 
laxation of  the  efforts  of  our  European 
allies  in  NATO.  The  objections  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Rogers  at  the  De- 
cember 1969  NATO  Ministers'  meeting 
remain  pertinent  to  a  great  extent  even 
today.  Then,  he  asked: 

It  (the  Warsaw  Pact)  has  proposed  a  Eu- 
ropean Secwity  conference  based  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  nebulous  and  imprecise 
agenda.  What  does  the  Soviet  Union  want 
to  achieve  by  proposing  such  a  Conference? 
Does  it  want  to  deal  realistlcaUy  with  the 
issues  which  divide  Europe,  or  does  It  seek 
to  ^ratify  the  existing  decision  of  Europe? 
Does  it  intend  to  draw  a  veU  over  its  sub- 
jugation of  Czechoslovakia?  Does  It  wish  to 
use  the  conference  to  strengthen  its  control 
over  the  trade  policies  of  other  members  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact?  Does  It  wish  to  seek  to  re- 
tain the  right  to  intervene  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope? 

The  memorandum  also  rightly  points 
to  the  possible  pitfalls  of  the  conference 
like  further  disintegrative  tendencies  in 
NATO,  and  further  expansion  of  Com- 
mimlst  and  Russian  influences  in  West- 
em  Europe.  But  it  also  accepts  the  inevi- 
tability of  the  conference  and  proposes 
Western  diplomatic  initiatives  in  order 
to  counterbalance  Soviet  moves  in  this 
regard. 

It  calls  for  discussions,  within  or  out- 
side of  the  MBFR  talks  or  the  European 
Security  Conference,  for  a  removal  of 
troops  from  the  southern  tier  countries 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Southern  Europe 
and  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the 
neutral  and /or  nonalined  zone  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  now  consisting  only  of  Aus- 
tria and  Yugoslavia.  Of  course,  this  could 
not  constitute  a  final  solution,  but  it 
would  be  a  signiflcsmt  step  toward  the 
restoration  of  a  stable  peace  and  for  peo- 
ples of  self-determination  and  sovereign 
equality  in  the  States  now  still  held  cap- 
tive by  overwhelming  Soviet  supremacy 
and  intervention  into  their  internal  af- 
fairs. For  this  purpose  I  believe  that 
these  suggestions  could  serve  as  valua- 
ble aids  in  our  diplomacy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  administration 
which  holds  the  problems  and  the  fate 
of  the  freedom-loving  and  yet  still  op- 
pressed peoples  of  East  Central  Europe 
and  the  cause  of  a  stable  and  just  peace 
in  Europe  to  be  a  matter  of  highest  im- 
portance In  our  foreign  relations  will  pay 
the  attention  to  these  proposals  which 
they  deserve. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  a  memorandum  from  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation.  The 
memorandum  outlines  the  concepts 
which  we  have  spoken  of  today: 
Memorandum 

The  convocation  of  a  European  Security 
Conference  seems  to  be  Inevitable  within 
the  next  eighteen  months.  This  estimate  Is 
based  upon  the  various  statements  made  by 
leading  statesmen  of  our  NATO  allies  and 
the  communique  of  the  last  NATO  meeting 
of  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers  in  Brussels 
of  December  10,  1971. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  looks 
toward  the  convocation  of  such  a  European 
Security  Conference  both  with  hope  and 
anxiety.  We  are  aware  of  the  policy  of  our 
Government  to  end  a  policy  of  confrontation 
and  to  proceed  to  an  era  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  We  are  aware  that  the  creation  of 
stable  conditions  of  peace  in  Europe  must 


occupy  a  high  priority  In  United  States  for- 
eign policies.  We  also  believe  that  the  forth- 
coming visit  of  our  President  to  Moscow  In 
May  1972  wlU  provide  a  historical  oppK>rtu- 
nlty  to  demonstrate  the  paramount  Interest 
of  the  UrUted  States  In  creating  conditions 
leading  tovrard  true  peace  and  International 
cooperation  in  Eiirope. 

A  European  Security  Conference  conceals 
the  seed  of  much  hope  and  risks  alike.  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  our  hearts  that  given  good 
wlU  on  our  side  and  a  resolute  Western  dip- 
lomatic stand  could  help  in  erasing,  or  at 
least,  diminishing,  the  existing  cultured, 
economic  and  political  barriers  between  the 
nations  of  Europe,  barriers  which  still  divide 
In  physical  and  political  sense  the  homeland 
of  our  fathers,  Hungary,  from  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States. 

Hope  that  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence will  help  to  remove  Soviet  troops  from 
Hungary,  and  restore  the  opportunity  for 
Hungary  as  well  as  for  other  nations  of  East 
Central  Europe  to  reintegrate  themselves 
gradiiaUy  into  the  Western  E\iropean  com- 
munity of  nations  and  .cultvu"e  to  which  they 
have  belonged  for  over  a  millennium  and 
from  which  they  were  torn  by  the  post- 1945 
events.  Hope  that  these  peoples  wlU  he  able 
to  widen  their  nolnutely  limited  freedom  of 
action  and  recover  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  intra-regional  solution  of  their 
outstanding  domestic,  international  and  na- 
tionality problems. 

Yet,  we  experience  anxiety  about  the  an- 
nounced goals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  in  seeking  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  European  Security  Conference. 
Their  most  obvious  purpose  remains  the  rec- 
ognition of  all  existing  frontiers  and  the  po- 
litical status  quo  in  Europe  In  form  of  a  con- 
ference of  all  E\iropean  and  North  American 
powers,  a  recognition  which  would  be  bind- 
ing in  international  law  both  bilaterally  and 
multUaterally.  Such  a  declaration  would  ef- 
fectively freeze  the  legality  of  the  status 
quo,  including  Soviet  Russian  domination 
over  East  Central  Europe  and  the  partition 
of  Germany.  Unfortunately,  the  yet  unrati- 
fied Bonn-Moscow  Treaty  provides  a  prece- 
dent In  this  regard  as  far  as  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  is  concerned. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  final  communique 
of  the  NATO  Ministers  of  December  10,  1971 
stating  that  a  European  Security  Confer- 
ence cannot  serve  the  purpose  to  render 
permanent  the  postwar  partition  of  Europe 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  this  position, 
with  positive  elaborations,  will  also  be  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Government 
at  any  forthcoming  European  Security  Con- 
ference. We  refer  in  this  regard  to  the 
Article  of  the  UJJ.  Charter  that  its  mem- 
bers base  their  policies  on  "the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  its  Members"  and  "refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity or  political  Independence  of  any  state." 

We  feel  some  anxiety  that  the  European 
Security  Conference  may  be  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  reduction  of  American 
political,  economic  and  mUitary  presence  in 
Europe  and  for  effectively  loosening  the  ties 
between  the  European  NATO  allies  and  the 
United  States.  Any  further  deterioration 
within  NATO  would  have  grave  consequences 
for  Western  security.  In  this  regard,  we  must 
praise  highly  the  continuous  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  resist  premature  plans  of 
unilateral  wlthdraviral  both  at  home  and 
abrocMl,  and  its  unwillingness  to  approve  any 
such  MBFR  plans  which  would  create  Soviet 
mUltary  superiority  In  Europe. 

We  believe  that  if  a  European  Security 
Conference  takes  place,  the  United  States 
should  propose  positive  plans  for  overcoming 
the  situation  in  East  Central  Europe  taking 
into  consideration  the  security  Interests  and 
political-military  realities  of  the  situation. 
In  our  Spring  1969  Memorandum  we  already 
called  attantlon  to  the  possibility  of  propos- 
ing  an   expansion  of  the   already   existing 
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neutral  area  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  from  Austria  and  Yugoslavia  to 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  perhaps  also 
Rumania  and  other  countries.  Removal  of 
foreign  forces  and  the  international  g\iar- 
antee  of  these  areas  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  discussions. 

Concentrating  upon  the  Danublan  region, 
where  there  exists  no  great  concentration  of 
either  NATO  or  Soviet  units,  a  fruitful  start 
could  be  made  in  furthering  MBFR  talks. 
Any  MBFB  agreement  in  this  region  would 
also  promote  the  emergence  cf  a  quasi-neu- 
tral bloc  including  the  states  between  Aus- 
tria and  Rumania,  thereby  creating  the  op- 
portunity for  freer  national  and  economic 
development  in  the  region.  If  MBFB  and  a 
European  Security  Conference  are  going  to 
be  more  than  a  slogan,  a  reweavlng  of  the 
two  parts  of  Europe  without  Impairing  basic 
security  needs  of  the  superpowers  must  form 
a  priority  item.  The  chances  of  creating  the 
opportunity  for  freer  national  development 
without  the  presence  of  foreign  military 
forces  appears  best  in  the  Danublan  region 
where  already  two  states  with  such  a  struc- 
ture or  policy  tendencies  exist. 

Historical,  social  and  economic  ties  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  Danublan  region  are 
still  in  existence  and  remain  extensive  even 
across  alliance  borders  and  the  expansion  of 
the  zone  free  of  foreign  forces  would  promote 
closer  cooperation  which  would,  however,  not 
be  directed  against  any  of  the  superpowers. 

We  trust  that  these  proposals  would  be 
seriously  considered  by  our  Government  and 
employed  at  the  right  time  and  place  In 
order  to  promote  borth  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Hungarians  whether 
living  In  Hungary  or  in  the  territories  con- 
trolled by  the  neighboring  governments. 

We  trust  that  the  President,  who  displayed 
his  special  regard  for  the  peoples  of  Hungary 
and  East  Central  Europe  many  times  in  the 
past,  will  employ  the  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic talents  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
peace,  self-determination  and  free  develop- 
ment opportunities  to  them  through  his  sus- 
tained diplomatic  offensive  Including  his 
forthcoming  talks  with  the  Soviet  Ctovern- 
mcnt. 

Finally,  It  is  our  position,  which  is  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
of  Hungarian  descent,  that  we  cannot  ac- 
cept any  Soviet  proposals  that  the  ideologi- 
cal, political  and  military  partition  of  Eu- 
rope must  be  rendered  permanent  by  a  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  In  the  form  of  a 
multilateral  declaJatlon  on  frontiers  and  the 
political  status  quo  as  it  ban  been  done  In 
the  yet  unratified  Bonn-Moscow  Treaty.  A 
European  Security  Conference  must  be  a  flrsrt 
step  toward  the  creation  of  stable  and  peace- 
ful conditions  In  Europe  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  sovereign  equality  and  self-determi- 
nation, or  the  causes  of  tensions  wUl  never 
be  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Hungarian 
Pederption  recently  sent  me  a  memoran- 
dum discussing  the  problems  of  a  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference.  The  fine 
work  of  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion is  well  known  to  me  from  the  past 
and  its  committee  on  international  rela- 
tions consists  of  renowned  professors 
such  as  Prof.  Maurice  Czikann-Zichy 
from  the  Department  of  Economics  of 
Immaculata  College  and  Prof.  Z.  Michael 
Sz?.z,  from  the  Department  of  History 
and  Social  Sciences  at  Trov  State  Uni- 
verritv,  Trov,  Ah.  Other  exerts  include 
former  members  of  the  Himgarian 
Parliament. 

The  memorandum  deals  with  the  in- 
herent dichotomy  of  a  European  Securitv 
Conference.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  governments  of  East  and 
Central  Europe   imder  her  domination 


clamor  for  a  European  Security  Confer- 
ence in  order  to  establish  a  security  sys- 
tem which  would  recognize  the  perma- 
nency of  their  rule  and  frontiers,  regard- 
less of  the  opinion  of  their  peoples,  and 
would  also  provide  for  a  weakening  of  the 
American  presence  and  influence  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Soviet  Union's  intention  is 
clearly  to  gain  Influence  and  power  in 
Western  Europe  and  to  detach,  in  part  or 
in  toto,  our  European  allies  from  NATO. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  unless  a  military  and,  eventual- 
ly, a  political  detente  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope occurs,  no  stable  peace  can  return  to 
Europe  and  the  present  partition,  sep- 
arating nations  with  Western  culture 
from  the  western  part  of  the  continent, 
will  remain  in  force. 

Thus,  neither  an  imqualified  "yes"  nor 
an  unqualified  "no"  seems  in  order  as  far 
as  the  U.S.  position  is  concerned.  An 
unqualified  "yes"  would  only  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  insist  upon  vague 
generalities  for  an  agenda  and  to  use 
such  a  conference  as  a  platform  for  antl- 
American  propaganda  and  for  the  de- 
tachment, as  much  as  possible,  of  our 
allies  from  NATO. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unqualified  "no" 
does  not  appear  possible  given  the  sup- 
port for  the  idea  of  the  conference  among 
our  Western  European  allies  and  the 
necessity  for  attempting  to  overcome  the 
negative  status  quo  in  a  positive  manner 
if  the  causes  of  peace  and  stability  in 
Europe  are  to  be  promoted. 

A  particularly  significant  analysis  of 
the  interrelationship  of  the  problem  with 
the  upcoming  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
duction talks  was  completed  some  months 
ago  by  Prof.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  secretary  of 
international  relations  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  at  a  conference 
of  the  American  Institute  on  Problems 
of  European  Unity,  Inc.,  held  at  Ameri- 
can University  last  spring.  His  sugges- 
tions in  this  regard  are  of  special  interest 
and  I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues 
along  with  the  panel  discussion  on  the 
same  topic.  Copies  of  both  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  material 
In  the  Record  in  connection  with  the  sre- 
clal  order  I  have  today  at  the  conclusion 
of  legislative  business. 
MtJTUAi,  Balanced  Force  Reduction  Con- 
cepts AND  THE  DaNUBIAN  REGION 

(By  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  Troy  State  University) 
In  his  February  25.  1971  State  of  the  World 
Message.  President  Nixon  reemphaslzed  the 
historic  ties  existing  between  the  countries 
of  East  Central  Europe  and  the  United  States 
and  the  NATO  countries  and  added  :> 

"We  would  not  pretend  that  the  facts  of 
history  and  geography  do  not  create  special 
circumstances  in  Eastern  Europe  We  rec- 
ognize a  divergence  in  social,  political,  and 
economic  systems  between  East  and  West. 

"But  In  our  view,  every  nation  in  Europe  has 
the  sovereign  right  to  conduct  Independeni 
policies,  and  to  be  our  friend  without  t>elng 
anyone  else'  enemy  or  being  treated  as  such." 
In  discussing  the  perspectives  of  a  balanced 
reduction  of  forces,  the  prospects  of  a  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  and  their  impact 
upon  the  states  of  the  Danublan  region,  I 
would  like  to  take  thU  Presidential  sUtc- 
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ment  as  the  leit/aden.  It  delimits  a  firm,  but 
limited,  goal  of  United  States  policy  toward 
East  Central  Europe  recognizing  the  quest 
for  a  return  to  normalcy,  sovereignty  and 
security  among  the  Soviet-controlled  nations 
of  the  region. 

This  quest  is  now  new.  Ever  since  the  Red 
Army  occupied  the  area  and  the  Soviet  Oov. 
emment  subsequently  violated  its  pledges  of 
free  elections  made  at  the  Yalta  Conference, 
politicians  Ptid  academicians  have  been  de- 
vising plans  in  order  to  restore  the  cultural, 
political  and  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  of  Europe. 

The  quest  and  the  concommltant  hope  of 
ultimate  success  continues  to  survive  in  view 
of  the  dramatic  proofs  of  popular  will  manl- 
festlng  Itself  in  the  area  In  the  1956  and  1970 
events  in  Poland,  the  temporarily  successful 
struggle  of  Hungary  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1956,  the  Prague  spring  of  1968  and  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Rumanian  dictator. 
Nlcolae   Ceaucescu.   grudgingly   accepted   by' 
the   U.S.S.R.   in   the   new   Soviet-Rumanian 
Treaty.  No  detached  observer  can  deny  that 
the  intellectual  elite  and  the  working  classes 
of  East  Central  Europe  remain  acutely  con- 
scious of  their  Western  heritage  and  desire 
reintegration  into  the  European  community. 
Until  now.  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  preferred  the  existing  status 
quo  m  Europe,  despite  Inherent  instabilities, 
to  any  long  term  solution  which  could  ensure 
a  stable  order  based  on  the   Independence 
of  the  East  Central  European  nations.  Any 
alternative   options   would   have   Interfered 
with  the  degree  of  influence  the  super-powers 
hold  over  their  alliance  partners  and  would 
have   refocused   attention   upon   the   almost 
insoluble   question   of  a  divided   Germany. 
Tacit  Western  acceptance  of  the  statios  quo, 
therefore,  has  been  as  much  a  part  of  the 
twenty-two  year  old  remU  between  Western 
and  Soviet  power  in  Evirope  as  the  apparent 
unwillingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  1949 
to  engage  in  warlike  acts  In  order  to  expand 
its  control  in  Europe. 

As  a  result,  the  local  centrifugal  forces, 
surfacing  temporarily  In  Poland  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary  and  Rumania,  have  been 
unable  to  effect: 

1.  Escape  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  Organiza- 
tion (Hungary); 

2.  Rearrangement  of  their  politico-eco- 
nomic system  in  order  to  harmonize  them 
with  national  interests  and  popular  demands 
(Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary) ;  or 

3.  Independence  in  their  foreign  affairs 
and  economic  relations  (Rumania). 

Exploiting  both  implicit  Western  accept- 
ance of  the  status  quo  and  Western  weakness 
in  conventional  armaments,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  only  cracked  down  militarily 
three  times  on  dissident  and  potentially 
dissident  elements  but  evolved  the  "Brezhnev 
Doctrine"  of  legaUy  Justified  Soviet  or  WTO 
intervention  against  recalcitrant  alliance 
members.  On  the  surface,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  Soviet  domination  of  East  Cen- 
tral Europ>e  cannot  be  upset,  or  even  ef- 
fectively diminished,  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  balance  forces  and  a  passive 
Western  policy. 

U.S.     POLICY    TOWA3D    FORCE     LEVELS 
AND    EAST    CENTRAL    FUROPE 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  erosion 
of  superpower  control  cannot  be  denied  in 
either  Western  or  East  Central  Europe. 
There  is  growing  impatience  on  the  Ameri- 
cau  Lsf[  and  even  among  ideologically  un- 
committed Senators  in  the  Mid-West  and 
West  about  the  present  extent  of  American 
troop  commitment  in  Europe  and  about  the 
sharpening  competittoa  between  American 
and  Western  European  goods  on  the  world 
market  now  that  the  Common  Market  had 
built  its  own  customs  wall.  The  Washington 
columnist  Crosby  S.  Noyes  somewhat  pessi- 
mistically expressed  the  American  malaise  as 
foUows:  » 

They   (The  Communist  leaders)    can  see 
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that  pressure  in  this  country  is  growing  for 
a  simUar  retreat  from  Western  Europe  .  .  . 
They  understand  that  administration,  by 
mustering  all  its  power,  is  able  to  win  the 
political  skirmishes — or  at  least  some  of 
them.  But  they  are  banking  on  the  hope 
that  the  trend  in  the  United  States  is  ir- 
reversible and  that  in  time  the  marbles  will 
fall  into  their  hands. 

Many  of  the  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  Mansfield  Amendment  on  May  19,  1971 
were  still  in  favor  of  some  American  with- 
drawal, although  not  of  weakening  the  un- 
derlying defense  commitment  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  is,  however,  fighting  the 
neo-lsolatlonlst  urge  with  the  help  of  many 
old-line  Democrats.  His  concept  of  evolving 
American-European  relations  were  clearly 
spelled  out  in  his  1970  and  1971  messages. 
In  the  former  he  spoke  of  the  need  of  a 
genuine  partnership  (that)  mxist  Increas- 
ingly characterize  our  alliance  ...  A  more 
balanced  association  and  a  more  genuine 
partnership  are  in  America's  interest.  As  this 
process  advances  the  balance  of  burdens  and 
responsibilities  must  be  gradually  adjusted, 
to  reflect  the  economic  and  political  realities 
of  European  progress  .  .  . 

It  can  be  summarized  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  increasingly  aiming  for  a  balance  of 
its  commitments  financially  and  militarily 
toward  Europe  and  insists  upon  greater  par- 
ticipation by  our  Allies  and  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  at  a  lesser  cost  in 
manpower  and  material  resources.  But  the 
Administration  Is  not  conducting  a  withdraw- 
al policy  from  Europe.  Its  policy  is  stUl  best 
described  by  the  statement  of  the  President 
at  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  NATO  that 
"the  depth  of  our  relationship  is  a  fact  of 
life.  We  can  no  more  disengage  from  Europe 
than  from  Alaska." 

The  reasons  for  this  policy  consists  of  the 
continued  military  weakness,  in  conventional 
and  nuclear  armament  alike,  of  the  powers  of 
Western  Europe  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  The  forces  op- 
posing the  NATO  armies  In  Europe  were  aptly 
described  by  the  then  Supreme  Commander 
of  NATO,  General  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer.  at 
the  October  1968  Lisbon  meeting  of  the  At- 
lantic Assembly  as  foUows:  * 

The  facts  are  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers 
comprise  the  most  formidable  conventional 
armed  forces  in  the  world  today,  that  they  are 
backed  by  plentiful  tactical  support  and  nu- 
clear power,  that  beyond  there  exist:  a  pow- 
erful strategic,  nuclear  capability  which 
can  Inflict  catastrophic  damage  on  the  West. 
These  capabilities  are  constantly  being  im- 
proved upon  year  after  year  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  modern  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. In  short,  they  possess  a  tremendous 
military  capability  and  potential  far  beyond 
that  required  to  defend  against  the  military 
capabilities  of  NATO. 

As  to  available  statistics,  the  1969  survey 
by  the  London  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
listed  the  NATO  forces  as  having  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  manpower,  forty  per  cent  of  the 
armored  forces  and  about  fifty  percent  of  the 
tactical  air  force  in  the  category  of  the 
more-or-less-ready"  forces.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  m  most  categories  the  firepower 
of  the  Western  units  is  higher.  While  it  is 
also  correct  that  given  a  few  weeks  time  for 
mobilization  and  deployment  NATO  forces 
could  attain  parity,  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er this  period  would  be  available  in  case  of 
War. 

v*^^"*  ^^^  ^^^^  military  posture  the 
NATO  armies  buttressed  by  the  285,000  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Europe  form  a  formidable 
DaiTier  against  possible  Russian  aggression 
ana  provide  a  psychologloal  climate  for  se- 
curity and  progress  In  Western  Europe  and 
nope  for  the  nations  of  East  Central  Eu- 
rope. 
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Economically  and  politically,  the  states  of 
Western  Exirope  are  becoming  an  important 
subject  in  world  politics.  Now  that  the  ac- 
cession of  Britain  to  the  Common  Market 
seems  to  be  most  likely,  the  economic  poten- 
tial of  an  enlarged  Common  Market  will  ap- 
proximate that  of  the  United  States  and  sur- 
pass that  of  Russia.  Politically,  despite  some 
differences,  Western  Europe  is  developing  a 
common   approach    to   major   international 
problems,  including  Oatpolitik.  The  search 
for    detente    with    the    Soviet    Union    while 
maintaining  NATO  was  basically  a  European 
initiative  now  embraced  too  vehemently  by 
West    Germany's    Socialist-Free    Democratic 
government.  At  the  same  time,  military  ex- 
penditures,  inflated   labor   costs   create   In- 
creasing balance  of  payments  difficulties  for 
the  United  States  and  strengthen  protection- 
ist tendencies.  It  was  not  an  accident  that 
Senator    Mansfield    mounted    his    challenge 
to    Presidential    policy    on    European    troop 
withdrawals  at  the  moment  of  the  Eurodollar 
crisis  that  had  led  to  a  floating  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  against  the  D-Mark.  a  move  that 
was  followed  by  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland 
and  Austria  as  well. 

The  Mansfield  challenge,  though  beaten 
on  May  19,  1971,'  strengthened  the  tenden- 
cies of  civilian  planners  and  Bureau  of 
Budget  experts  toward  a  retrenchment  of 
American  troop  levels  in  Europe.  The  vague 
but  intensive,  offer  by  Soviet  Party  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  in  -nflis  two  days  before  the 
vote  raised  the  prospects  of  a  MBFR  nego- 
tiations from  the  level  of  academic  exercises 
Into  the  diplomatic  scene.  Our  next  investi- 
gation will,  therefore,  concern  the  MBFR 
Concepts  and  Its  possible  Impact  upon  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  East  Central  Europe  and 
the  extension  of  the  MBFR  Concepts  to  the 
Soviet-occupied  countries  of  the  region,  par- 
ticularly Hungary   and   Czechoslovakia. 
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MTTTTJAL    BALANCED    REDUCTION    OP    rORCES 
CONCEPTS 

The  Brezhnev  remarks  were  by  no  means 
the  opening  shot  in  the  MBFR  negotiations. 
NATO  had  come  out  as  early  as  1968  at  its 
Reykjavik  meeting  with  the  concept,  only 
temporarily  abandoned  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  May 
1970  the  Rome  meeting  of  the  NATO  Defense 
and  Foreign  Ministers  expressed  considerable 
Interest  in  a  mutual  balanced  reduction  of 
forces  of  the  two  alliances  in  order  to  lessen 
tensions  and  restore  more  leverage  to  Cen- 
tral European  governments  without  any  sud- 
den demobilization  or  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing military  balance. 

Bilateral  probes  were  conducted,  according 
to  American  sources  in  twenty  instances  af- 
ter the  June  1970  Declaration  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  Foreign  and  Defense  Ministers  In  Buda- 
pest which  expressed  wUlingness  to  discuss 
the  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  "foreign  mil- 
itary forces"  in  Europe  within  a  European 
Security  Conference.  The  declaration  left, 
however,  the  term  "foreign"  purposely  vague 
as  to  whether  it  would  include  Soviet  troops 
In  Eastern  Europe  as  well. 

The  declaration  stUl  tied  the  MBFR  talks 
to  a  European  Security  Conference,  the  fa- 
vorite topic  of  Russian  diplomacy.  In  turn, 
the  NATO  Declaration  emphasized  the  need 
for  exploratory  talks  and  the  American  State 
Department  seemed  to  have  established  a 
quasl-tie  between  MBFR  talks  and  the  con- 
vocation of  a  European  Security  Conference 
In  addition  to  a  Berlin  solution.  The  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  MBFR  concept  were 
mostly  Investigated  by  United  States  experts, 
both  within  and  without  the  government  as 
a  result  of  the  Administration's  soul-search- 
Ing  about  future  American  troop  levels  In 
Europe.  Despite  the  National  Security  vote 
and  the  Presidential  decision  to  maintain 
the  present  level  of  American  troops  subject 
to  the  implementation  of  some  concrete  steps 
by  the  European  NATO  allies"  the  MBFR 
issue  was  now  regarded  as  a  serious  diplo- 


matic issue  despite   the  complex   technical 
and  political  problems  Involved. 

During  1970  several  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted to  DOD  and  State  Department  on  this 
issue  and  the  National  Security  Coimcil  also 
conducted  Its  own  study. 

The  most  widely  known  non-classlfled 
plans  were  composed  by  Professor  Timothy 
W.  Stanley  in  his  Detente  Diplomacy.''  and 
his  concept  will  be  discussed  later. 

American  and  NATO  positions  were  dove- 
tailed during  the  December  1970  Brussels 
Conference  of  NATO  Foreign  and  Defense 
MlnUters.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  repeated 
there  the  President's  pledge  not  to  reduce 
U.S.  forces  "unless  there  Is  reciprocal  action 
from  our  adversaries"  and  called  for  Soviet 
agreement  for  exploratory  talks  on  MBFR 
before  the  convocaflon  of  an  ESC.«  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  listed  In  his  State  of  the 
World  Message  certain  priorities  and  a  tenta- 
tive framework  for  these  negotiations.  The 
United  States  considers  the  creation  of  "a 
more  stable  military  balance  at  a  lower  level 
of  forces  and  costs"  as  the  basic  require- 
ment in  MBFR  talks.  Therefore,  reductions 
should  "diminish  the  Incentives  for  attack- 
ing forces."  Here,  the  problem  is  that  "re- 
ductions would  favor  offensive  capabilities." 
since  attacking  forces  could  concentrate 
while  reduced  defensive  forces  would  "be 
compelled  to  spread  along  a  given  llne."» 

Only  an  equivalency  in  reductions  between 
the  forces  of  the  two  alliances  could  solve 
this  dilemma.  Yet  equivalency  raises  com- 
plicated technical  problems  even  In  addition 
to  ideological  and  political  power  consider- 
ations existing  between  the  two  alliances.  As 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  correctly 
states  "there  are  marked  differences  in  the 
equipment,  organization  and  strength  both 
within  and  between  the  opposing  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces."  Some  of  the  problems 
involve  the  differing  organization  of  armored 
and  anti-armor  elements  and  artillery  and 
supply  troops  on   the  divisional  and  corps 
levels;   the  differences  In  mobility  and  fire- 
power within  the  divisions  and  finally  the 
effect  of  geographical  distances  for  supply 
and   deployment   in   case   of  hostilities   be- 
tween NATO  and   WTO  fc»«es.  The  latter 
particularly  implies  to  United  States  troops 
In  Europe  which  are  relying  on  scalane  and 
Big  Lift  air  supplies  for  reenforcement  while 
the  Soviet  forces  in  WTO  territories  enjoy 
the  Inner  line  of  mobile  deployment  and  re- 
enforcement    because    of    contiguous    terri- 
tory and  smaller  distances.  In  the  words  of 
the  President:  " 

Thus — we  must  consider  not  only  the  bal- 
ance of  standing  forces  but  what  either  side 
could  do  following  various  periods  of  mobili- 
zation and  reinforcement. 

The  crux  of  the  MBFR  problem  consists, 
however,  of  the  question:  "How  can  NATO 
afford  symmetrical  reductions  which  would 
magnify  the  effects  of  already  existing  im- 
balances?" The  President  proposes  a  quali- 
fied asymmetrical  approach  "in  which  re- 
ductions by  the  two  sides  would  be  made  in 
differing  amounts  in  different  categories." 

Yet  what  categories  of  asymmetrically 
larger  reductions  can  NATO  offer  except  per- 
haps in  the  niunber  of  tactical  nuclear  war- 
heads and  delivery  systems  In  return  for  pro- 
portionately larger  conventional  manpower 
and  armaments  reductions  on  the  Soviet 
side? 

The  President,  aware  of  the  difficulties, 
proposed  a  building  bloc  approach,  first  ex- 
ploring the  substantive  issues  and  their  rela- 
tion to  specific  problems  and  then  solving 
Issues  one  by  one. 

It  was  during  the  debate  on  the  Mans- 
field Resolution  which  was  defeated  on  May 
19  Including  its  amended  versions  that  the 
next  development  occurred.  On  May  14,  1971, 
indirectly  responding  to  the  Inquiry  of 
United  States  Ambassador  Beam  to  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko  on  April  30.  Soviet  Party 
Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  called  for  Im- 
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mediate  talks  on  reducing  foreign  forces  In 
Central  Etirope."  Pour  days  later,  Soviet  Pre- 
nUer  Kosygln  assured  visiting  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau "  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  do  everything  possible  to  reach 
agreement  on  reducing  forces  in  Europe  if 
the  Western  powers  "display  real  readiness 
to  take  practical  steps  in  this  direction." 

American  response  was  originally  very  fa- 
vorable, but  enthusiasm  was  replaced  by  cau- 
tious consideration  of  substantive  details  by 
the  date  of  the  Conference  of  NATO  For- 
eign and  Defense  Ministers  at  Lisbon,  June 
3-4.  1971.  Preliminary  exploration  of  the  So- 
viet position  had  shown  namely  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  ready  yet  for  technical 
discussions  in  the  absence  of  substantive 
military  studies  of  their  own.  Furthermore, 
the  Lisbon  Conference  proved  that  more 
time  would  be  needed  to  coordinate  views 
among  the  various  NATO  powers.  The  Lisbon 
communique  reflects  this  spirit  of  caution 
and  compromise  and  the  need  to  gain  time 
both  to  achieve  unity  of  approach  within 
NATO  and  to  see  whether  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  agree  to  an  acceptable  Berlin  set- 
tlement. The  latter  motive  Is  especially  strong 
m  the  case  of  the  West  German  Government 
whose  future  depends  on  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  Berlin  question. 

Therefore,  a  tentative  m.odu8  operandi  wta 
established  as  follows :  ( 1)  BUateral  explora- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1971  and  the  completion  of  individual 
MBFR  studies  by  alliance  members;  (2) 
Meeting  of  NATO  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers 
In  September  or  October  In  order  "to  review 
the  results  of  exploratory  contacts  and  to 
consult  on  substantial  and  procedural  ap- 
proaches to  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions." ^ 

A  preliminary  analysis  by  staff  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  Just  preceding 
the  Lisbon  Conference  stressed  three  ele- 
ments in  the  Russian  offer  of  Interest  to 
NATO:" 

(a)  for  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
failed  to  Insist  upon  a  tie  between  MBFR 
talks  and  the  European  Security  Conference 
and  accepted  a  forum  outside  of  ESC  for 
MBFR  talks: 

(b)  The  offer  was  not  limited  to  foreign 
forces,  it  would  include  Indigenous  forces  as 
well; 

(c)  The  geographic  zone  of  MBFR  limita- 
tions was  defined  as  Central  Europe,  although 
no  further  precise  terms  were  given.  The  zone 
would  by  definition  exclude  the  American 
Sixth  Fleet  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
talks. 

On  the  NATO  side,  the  following  principles 
were  stressed  for  future  MBFR  talks: 

1.  Mutual  reduction  should  not  Interfere 
with  NATO  security.  Thus,  Soviet  forces  re- 
duced must  be  withdrawn  to  Soviet  terri- 
tory and  dissolved,  if  American  forces,  in 
return,  must  be  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  Reductions  must  be  phased  and  bal- 
anced (and  not  necessarily  symmetrical) 
as  to  their  scope  or  timing. 

3.  Reductions  must  Include  both  troops 
from  outside  the  country  and  local  defense 
forces  and  weai>on8  svstems.  United  States 
speakers  would  also  like  to  see  delivery  sys- 
tems included  without  a  commitment  of 
talks  about  reducing  nuclear  warheads.  In 
this  regard,  retiring  NATO  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Manko  Broslo  slated  to  be  the  chief 
NATO  negotiator  if  MBFR  talks  conunence. 
was  asking  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  willing  to  reduce  nuclear  as  well  as  con- 
ventional arms  and  If  so.  what  kind  of  nu- 
clear systems?  " 

4.  There  must  be  adequate  verification 
and  arms  controls  to  Insure  the  observance 
of  agreement  on  MBFR.  Here  again  NATO's 
Broslo  remarked  that  "the  Soviet  leaders 
said  nothing  in  their  comments  on  the  key 
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Issue  of  verification  control."  "  Finally,  Bro- 
slo also  raised  the  Issue:  what  territory 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  reduction 
of  forces? 

MtrrtTAL    BALANCED    REDUCTION    OF    FORCES    AND 
THE  0ANT7BIAN  REGION 

His  question  leads  to  the  core  of  our  dis- 
cussion. Is,  or  should  the  Danubian  region, 
which  Is  certainly  a  part  of  Central  Europe, 
be  Included  in  the  MBFR  zone?  And  what 
political  and  economic  consequences,  If  any 
would  result  from  the  successful  conclvislon 
of  such  talks  for  the  states  of  that  region? 

Both  for  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
Supreme  Command,  the  central  front  sector 
consists  of  their  respective  parts  of  the  In- 
ner German  demarcation  line  and  Its  rear 
areas.  It  Is  this  sector  which  houses  the 
bulk  of  "foreign  military  forces"  in  Europe. 
Nonclassified  estimates  (ISS)  list  31-32 
armored,  motorized  and  airborne  divisions 
In  the  area  totalling  265,000  men.  Of  these 
divisions,  twenty  are  stationed  In  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  five  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, four  In  HungEiry  and  three  In  Po- 
land. The  Immediate  supply  line  for  the 
Soviet  armies  runs  through  Poland  while 
the  troops  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
basically  fulfill  police  and  deterrence  func- 
tions against  these  nations  rather  than  anti- 
NATO  functions. 

The  forces  in  Hungary  also  secure  poten- 
tial routes  to  Yugoslavia  in  case  of  a  poten- 
tial disintegration  of  that  state  following 
the  death  of  President  Tito. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  coming  MBFR 
talks  both  sides  will  concentrate  upon  fer- 
reting out  the  forces  of  their  adversaries 
from  their  respective  parts  of  Germany. 
However,  both  technically  and  politically, 
a  MBFR  In  Germany  poses  the  most  In- 
volved and  delicate  questions  both  for 
NATO  and  WTO. 

There  is  considerable  Interest  on  the  part 
of  NATO  also  to  have  Soviet  troops,  per- 
haps also  Indigenous  forces,  reduced  In  the 
Danubian  region  because  of  the  Tugoslav 
trends.  Such  a  successful  reduction  of 
forces,  or  Soviet  withdrawal  would  render 
a  Soviet  thrust  into  Yugoslavia  In  case  of 
Internal  crisis  less  likely.  It  is  well  known 
to  NATO  planners  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
seriously  Interested  In  acquiring  port  facili- 
ties on  the  Adriatic  Sea  as  these  facilities 
would  then  be  connected  on  land  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
this  can  be  Implemented  only  if  Yugoslavia, 
or  a  successor  Croatian  state,  would  fall  into 
the  Soviet  sphere  of    nterest. 

Besides  its  preventive  value,  the  reduction 
and/or  removal  of  Soviet  troops  from  the 
Danubian  region  would  also  ensure  the  grad- 
ual emergence  of  a  quasi-neutral  bloc  In- 
cluding the  states  between  Austria  and 
Rumania  thereby  creating  the  opportunity 
for  freer  national  and  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  peoples  of  the  region.  Yet  as 
long  as  the  present  WTO  membership  re- 
mains In  force  in  the  case  of  the  three  pres- 
ent WTO  members,  Soviet  security  would 
not  be  Impaired  either.  If  a  MBFR  should  be 
more  than  a  slogan,  the  reweaving  of  the 
two  parts  of  Europe  without  Impairing  basic 
security  needs  of  the  superpowers  must  form 
a  priority  Item.  The  chances  for  creating  a 
zone  of  states  without  the  presence  of  for- 
eign military  forces  appears  to  be  nowhere 
better  In  Europe  than  In  the  Danubian  re- 
gion (although  even  there  the  chances  re- 
main tangential).  We  already  have  a  neu- 
tral, an  lndei>endent  Communist  and  an  in- 
creasingly nationalist  Communist  govern- 
ment coexisting  with  two  Soviet-occupied  na- 
tions who  themselves  would  prefer  any  of  the 
three  models  above. 

In  addition,  historical,  economic  and  social 
ties  between  these  states  are  still  in  existence 
and  remain  extensive  even  across  alliance 
borders  and  would  create  an  Incentive  for 
closer  cooperation  which  would,  however, 
not  be  directed  against  any  of  the  super- 
powers. 


In  practical  terms,  the  Western  approach 
of  building  blocs  could  well  be  adapted  to 
exploratory  MBFR  talks  on  the  Danubian  re- 
gion as  outside  of  Berlin  Yugoslavia  offers 
the  most  likely  point  of  possible  NATO- 
WTO  confrontation  in  Europe  and  as  the 
clash  of  interests  here  is  not  as  acute  as  In 
Berlin  and  Germany. 

Reductions  would  have  be  to  be  phased 
and  balanced.  Involving  a  substantial  reduc- 
lon  of  Soviet,  and  some  reduction  of  indig- 
enous Czechoslovak,  Hungarian  and  Ruma- 
nian forces.  In  return  for  some  Western  re- 
duction of  forces  in  South  Germany  and 
Greece.  While  It  is  correct  that  such  negotia- 
tions might  introduce  a  new  element:  the 
area  of  the  southern  fiank  of  NATO  into 
MBPH,  the  territorial  extension  would  be 
greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  sulvantages 
in  the  political  and  military  balance  once 
Soviet  power  is  effectively  restricted  or  re- 
moved from  the  Danubian  region. 

In  this  regard,  American  policy  toward 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  must  be  analyzed. 
The  visits  of  the  President  to  Bucharest, 
Belgrade  and  Zagreb  in  1969  and  1970  formed 
serious  overtures  on  the  American  side  to 
establish  closer  relationships  with  the  inde- 
pendent and  quasi-independent  Communist 
countries.  The  relative  weight  of  United 
States  economic  and  political  involvement 
in  the  area  varies  and  remains  more  limited 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet-occupied  countries 
of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia,  where,  how- 
ever, the  underlying  Western  sympathy  for 
the  gallant  Hungarians  and  Czechs  trying 
to  wrest  their  self-determination  in  1956  and 
1968  would  permit  substantial  Improvement 
in  relations  should  the  latter  governments 
be  permitted  to  move  closer  to  the  West. 
For  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  Amerl- 
can-Czechofllovak  and  Hungarian-American 
relations  reflect  the  general  pro-Soviet  tenor 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  these  countries  and 
their  lack  of  elbow  freedom  in  International 
politics. 

The  present  governments  in  the  region 
with  the  possible  (but  not  probable)  excep- 
tion of  the  Husak  Government  of  Prague 
would  support  MBFR  talks  provided  they 
were  assured  in  advance  that  they  would  not 
be  threatened  with  major  internal  upheavals. 
The  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  would 
lie  more  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  reac- 
tion to  Western  proposals  for  MBFR  talks 
on  the  Danubian  region  would  also  provide 
essential  clues  to  Soviet  Mediterranean  and 
Middle  Eastern  policy  in  the  near  future. 

An  important  corollary  of  MBFR  talks  on 
the  Danubian  region  (Austria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania) 
must  be  an  Inter-bloc  discussion  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  practical  annulment  of 
legalized  Soviet  and  WTO  Intervention 
against  their  own  allies  accused  of  not  pur- 
suing the  line  of  Socialist  Commonwealth 
states,  or  as  it  is  better  known,  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine. 

The  December  1970  NATO  meeting  of 
foreign  and  defense  ministers  aptly  described 
the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  rela- 
tions between  European  countries  as  follows: 

1.  "Respect  for  their  sovereign  equality  (no 
two  layers  of  international  law,  one  for  So- 
cialist countries  and  another  for  all  other 
states) ; 

2.  Political  Independence  and  respect  of 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  each  European 
state: 

3.  Non-interference  and  non-intervention 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  European  state 
regardless  of  its  political  and  social  system; 
and 

4.  The  right  of  the  people  of  each  European 
State  to  shape  its  own  destinies  free  of  ex- 
ternal constraint." 

Thus,  American  policy  and  NATO  policy 
In  general  still  aim  at  the  realization  of  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination  in 
Europe  and  hope  for  a  peaceful  evolution  of 
these  states  toward  a  pluralist  democracy.  In 
addition,  unless  the  above  principles  were 
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to  be  substantially  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  any  MBFR  agreement  or  convocation 
of  a  Evux)pean  Security  Conference  would 
only  represent  to  quote  the  words  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  only  a  "  Western  acquiescence 
m  the  present  division  of  Europe  proscribing 
any  acts  weakening  the  hegemony  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  East  Central  Europe  while  pre- 
serving Soviet  freedom  to  work  for  the  de- 
struction of  Western  European  governments 
through  the  various  Communist  parties  in 
these  states. 

THE  MBFR  CONCEPT  AND  THE  CENTRAL,  FRONT: 
THE  STANLEY  PLAN 

While  the  evolution  of  the  MBFR  probes 
does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  pro- 
posals advanced  by  Professor  Stanley,  they 
still  form  the  most  detailed  suggestions  pub- 
lished in  non-classified  sources  on  responsible 
American  thinking  on  the  Issue  and  should  be 
analyzed  in  this  context. 

Professor  Stanley  foresees  four  phases  of 
a  mutual  balanced  reduction  of  forces  pro- 
gram in  Europe.  His  first  step  would  be  a 
ten  per  cent  thinning  out  of  American  forces 
In  Europe  as  the  American  equivalent  of  re- 
ductlons  in  the  first  phase,  a  view  that  earned 
him  the  immediate  opposition  of  the  former 
NATO  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Lyman 
L.  Lemnltzer. 

His  first  phEise  proposal  is  based  on  the  as- 
simiptlon  that  a  small  American  reduction  In 
troops  is  inevitable  and  It  should,  therefore, 
be  offered  as  a  proof  of  good  intentions,  using 
the  remaining  strength  both  as  a  celling 
vls-a-vls  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  as  a  floor 
towards  the  European  allies.  This  latter  con- 
dition is  vital,  as  Professor  Stanley  also  real- 
izes that  unless  the  new  manpower  level  is 
maintained  there  would  be  no  Incentive  for 
mutual  reductions  on  the  part  of  WTO. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Stanley  Plan  has  been 
substantially  implemented  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  plan  In  April  1970.  The  force 
level  guaranteed  by  President  Nixon  was  285,- 
000  men,  and  not  the  306,000  men  as  reported 
by  the  Secretau^  of  State  to  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  February  1970. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  two  postulates  of  Professor  Stanley, 
small  reduction  and  final  celling  on  troop 
levels  except  for  an  agreement  of  MBFR 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Administration. 

The  second  phase  of  the  plan  would  involve 
only  European  forces  In  view  of  the  prior 
American  troop  reduction  in  Europe.  He  calls 
for  a  ten  per  cent  across  the  board  reduction 
by  NATO  and  WTO  powers  in  Central  Europe. 
In  his  view,  such  a  reduction  would  not  yet 
Interfere  with  Soviet  internal  security  con- 
siderations in  East  Central  Europe  and/or 
with  the  deterrence  values  of  NATO  forces 
despite  the  basic  military  asymmetry  of  equal 
percentage  reductions  for  NATO  forces. 

In  this  connection  an  alternative  option 
proposed  for  such  a  phase  should  be  men- 
tioned. Also  in  1970,  Professor  Pranz  A.  M. 
Alting  von  Geusau  proposed  that  the  first 
reduction  of  forces  should  only  involve  So- 
viet and  American  forces  in  Eiirope  with  the 
simultaneous  permission  by  the  alliances  for 
the  stationing  of  observers  at  each  other's 
maneuvers."  F^lrthe^more,  Professor  von 
Geusau  regards  any  MBFR  as  Inevitably  in- 
terconnected with  progress  toward  a  denu- 
clearization of  Europe  and  toward  agreements 
on  the  SALT  level.  He  also  ties  the  first  re- 
duction phase  to  the  removal  of  armed  forces 
with  nuclear  equipment  from  Central  Eu- 
rope and  a  moratorium  on  ABMs  and  MIRVs 
and  to  a  full  nuclear  test  stop  anywhere. 

While  these  two  phases  could  be  consid- 
ered preliminary.  Stages  Three  and  Four 
would  affect  substantive  Issues  in  regard  to 
manpower  and  European  security.  Verifica- 
tion and  control  would  become  major  issues 
once  reductions  or  secret  Introduction  of  new 
forces   could   deflnltely   upset   the   military 
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balance.  "Certification"  of  cuts  by  respec- 
tive commanders  and  sources  of  national  in- 
telligence would  no  longer  suffice.  Further- 
more, the  cuts  could  no  longer  be  restricted 
to  the  central  front  alone. 

Stage  Three  calls  for  a  fifteen  percent  re- 
duction of  all  NATO  and  WTO  forces.  Veri- 
fication of  existing  force  levels  involves  the 
problem  of  sending  observers  into  the  region 
of  the  other  alliance.  Even  if  the  terms  are 
scrupulously  observed  NATO  would  suffer 
because  of  Innate  disadvantages  in  regard  to 
distances  involved  for  redeployment  and  the 
element  of  surprise  more  available  to  WTO 
forces.  NATO,  in  this  case,  would  have  to 
readjust  its  strategic  and  tactical  force  and 
doctrinal  postures.  According  to  Professor 
Stanley  such  risks  may  be  Justified  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  reduction  would  reduce 
Russian  strength  in  WTO  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  American  strength  in  Western  Eu- 
rope (82,000  to  38,000). 

Stage  Four  would  establish  the  "final  cell- 
ing," In  his  opinion,  "The  ultimate  level  of 
manpower  might  be  as  much  as  one-third  or 
more  below  reached  at  the  end  of  stage 
three." 

An  Implementation  of  the  Stanley  plan, 
even  within  the  period  of  five  years  would 
be  so  drastic  as  to  Impair  the  Internal  se- 
curity considerations  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
East  Central  Europe,  Including  the  position 
of  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  In  turn. 
If  Implemented  on  a  parity  basis,  they  would 
seriously  impede  the  deterrence  and  defense 
functions  of  NATO.  Thus,  In  order  to  allow 
a  realization  of  the  last  two  stages  Profes- 
sor Stanley  calls  after  the  end  of  the  second 
stage  for  "a  rethinking  of  the  entire  basis  of 
European  defense,  the  role  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  requirements  of  deterrence  in 
the  light  of  the  then  existing  strategic  arms 
situation  and  the  state  of  genuine  detente" 
in  Europe. 

While  the  last  two  stages  remain  visionary 
at  the  present  time,  he  Is  the  first  aca- 
demic writer  with  concrete  military  and  dip- 
lomatic experience  In  NATO,  who  has 
thought  out  the  Implications  of  a  ItlBFR 
for  the  two  blocs  and  his  proposals,  even  If 
not  accepted  In  full,  will  have  an  Impact 
upon  Western  thinking  In  this  area. 

CONCLtJSIONS 

Having  scanned  the  general  field  of  com- 
ing MBFR  negotiations  and  its  importance 
for  NATO  and  the  Danubian  area,  certain 
conclusions  present  themselves  of  the  anal- 
ysis below : 

(1)  MBFR,  despite  the  avowal  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  still  in 
an  experimental  diplomatic  stage.  The  forces 
counseling  caution  and  no  substantive  nego- 
tiations are  about  as  strong  as  those  who 
wovild  prefer  a  MBFR  for  economic  or  polit- 
ical reasons. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  Issue 
and  the  delicate  balance  of  power,  the  best 
overtvire  for  a  MBFR  presents  Itself  in  the 
southern  sector  of  the  central  front,  in  the 
Danubian  area.  It  would,  however,  not  deal 
with  the  basic  problem  of  MBFR:  the  re- 
moval of  American  and  Soviet  forces  from 
the  territory  of  Germany. 

(3)  The  psychological  impact  of  any  troop 
reductions  by  the  United  States  upon  West 
Germany  and  Western  Europe  will  be  great 
under  any  conditions,  whether  MBFR  or  uni- 
lateral withdrawal.  Therefore,  the  impres- 
sion that  reductions  form  the  first  stage  for 
ultimate  complete  withdrawal  must  be 
avoided  at  any  cost  and  the  reductions 
should  not  be  combined  with  any  restruc- 
turing of  the  alliance  until  much  later  stages 
of  MBFR,  if  ever. 

(4)  NATO  bargaining  must  keep  in  mind 
the  'gray  zone'  and  the  independence-minded 
countries  of  East  Central  Europe  as  well. 
Providing  a  greater  degree  of  political  free- 
dom and  national  self-determination  for 
them  must  remain  one  of  the  priorities  of 
MBFR  as  well. 


(5)  Finally,  MBFR  talks  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  themselves.  Without  a 
shift  In  the  military  balance  and  economic 
strength  in  favor  of  the  European  states  in- 
stead of  the  Soviet  Union  they  will  either 
fail,  or  at  best  cement  the  present  status  quo 
at  an  economically  more  bearable  cost.  Over 
and  beyond  a  MBFR  the  Western  Powers 
must  also  promote  the  reforglng  of  economic 
and  cultural  ties  with  the  countries  of  East 
Central  Eiirope.  Only  In  this  case  can  rein- 
tegration of  the  non-Soviet  nations  of  Eurt^>e 
become  an  ultimate  reality  should  Asian 
problems  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
centrate her  efforts  toward  the  Par  East  at 
a  later  date. 
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The   MBFR  and  the  Danvbian  Region:    A 

Summary  of  the  Discussion  in  Panel  I 
(By    Prof.    Z.    Michael    Szaz,    Rapporteur > 

List  of  Panel  Participants:  Professor  A. 
Berger-Vosendorf,  emeritus.  University  of 
Vienna;  Professor  Herbert  Dlnersteln,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies;  Mr.  Laszlo  Hadlk,  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute;  Dr.  Wolfgang  Klarl- 
bert,  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Mr.  Eugene 
Padanyl-Oulyas,  former  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament;  Professor  Maurice  Czl- 
kann-Zlchy,  Immaculata  College,  Chairman 
of  the  panel.  Professor  F^anz  B.  Gross,  Dean 
of  Graduate  School,  Duquesne  University. 
Rapporteur:  Professor  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  Troy 
State  University. 

In  discussing  the  rapporteur's  paper,  one 
panellest  considered  It  too  optimistic  and 
pointed  out  the  relative  slowness  of  any 
major  decision-making  In  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment since  1964  as  most  decisions  reached 
were  based  on  a  one  vote  or  at  best  two  votes 
margin.  He  also  referred  to  the  relative  dis- 
interest of  the  United  States  in  East  Central 
Europe  as  another  factor  lessening  Soviet 
Interest  In  MBFR  In  the  area. 

Another  panelist  warned  against  too  close 
a  comparison  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
role  in  controlling  or  infiuencing  their  allies, 
as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
peaceful  infiuence  and  military  and  political 
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domination.  He  also  added  that  the  1970 
troop  level  guarantee  of  President  Nixon  was 
based  on  the  expectation  that  a  similar  ap- 
proach would  be  taken  by  our  allies  In  regard 
to  Western  NATO  defense. 

The  chairman  and  several  panelists  dis- 
cerned toMT  conglomerations  of  divergent  In- 
terests hi  the  coming  MBFR  talks: 

1.  United  States  Interests  in  putting  MBFR 
on  the  agenda  of  East-West  negotiations 
mostly  In  order  to  placate  Increasing  Con- 
gressional opposition  to  present  troop  levels 
in  Europe. 

2.  United  States  European  allies'  Interest 
In  MBFR  as  a  political  process  and  evolution 
In  order  to  further  the  reintegration  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  Continent  rather  than  as  a 
strictly  military  force  reduction  undertaking 
It  was  stressed  that  the  governments  of 
We.-.tern  Europe  realize  the  impossibility  of 
bsdanced  reductions  and  know  that  mili- 
tarily they  will  have  to  pay  the  higher  price. 
Yet  they  consider  the  implementation  of 
MBFR  as  creating  a  different  kind  of  po- 
litical balance  rendering  It  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  Sovitt  Union  to  Invoke  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine  m  the  future.  In  order  to 
get  East  Central  European  support  in  op- 
position to  the  Brezlinev  Doctrine,  the  West- 
ern European  states  are  ready  to  guarantee 
that  they  will  make  no  efforts  to  liberalize 
the  regimes  of  the  region. 

There  was  considerable  agreenient  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  make  up  its  mind  yet 
about  the  type  of  Europe  it  prefers.  If  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  is  given  highest  priority  In 
Moscow,  then  a  larger  Europe  including  Brit- 
ain must  be  accepted  despite  its  increasing 
politico-economic  strength.  A  reduction  of 
West  Oerman  armed  forces  may  also  be  at- 
tained by  an  agreement  v.-lth  the  Social 
Democratic  West  Oerman  Government,  but 
the  price  would  Involve  a  substantial  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  the  Oerman  Democratic 
Republic.  Some  Soviet  leaders  may  be  willing 
to  pay  this  price,  others  would  not.  However, 
even  If  a  decision  should  be  made  In  this 
sense,  opposition  to  It  would  remain  within 
the  Politburo  and  attempts  would  be  made  to 
sabotage  the  same. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  Eugene 
Varga-Stalln  controversy  In  1946  on  whether 
the  U.S.S.R.  should  Insist  upon  Communist 
dictatorships  in  East  Central  Europe  or  Just 
keep  a  loose  control  over  the  region  by  co- 
alition governments  and  large,  but  not  all- 
powerful  communist  parties.  Decision  In 
1947  was  made  in  view  of  American  Inaction 
In  East  Central  Europe.  Can  MBFR  negoti- 
ations help  to  effect  a  Soviet  return  to  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Varga  model  of  1946? 

Another  panelist  considered  the  merit  of 
MBFR  concept  to  lie  In  its  character  as  a 
positive  Western  proposal  enabling  the  Soviet 
Union  to  lessen  its  hold  on  East  Central 
Europe  without  abandoning  Its  Justified  de- 
fense Interests  and /or  losing  undue  face. 
It  was  stressed,  however,  that  other  building 
blocs  must  also  belong  to  a  stable  detente, 
especially  an  agreement  on  Berlin. 

No  definitive  conclusion  was  reached  on  the 
question  why  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  In- 
terested In  speedy  talks  on  MBFR.  It  was  re- 
called that  Khrushchev's  first  attempt  to  re- 
duce Soviet  ground  forces  In  1960  was 
defeated  In  the  Politburo  and  ever  since  their 
budgetary  allocation  has  been  about  50  per- 
cent for  long-range  strategic  forces  and  an- 
other 50  percent  for  field  forces.  The  ge:ieral 
consensus  was  that  a  combination  of  budge- 
tary pressures  and  the  need  to  bolster  a 
detente  policy  with  West  Germany  where  the 
Moscow  Treaty  might  be  in  political  trouble 
form  at  least  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
timing  of  the  Soviet  MBFR  demarche. 

Lively  discussion  followed  on  the  question 
whether  Soviet  threat  perception  In  Europe 
was  really  changing.  Some  discerned  a  very 
limited  compromise  In  the  freedom  of  action 
given  some  of  the  East  Central  European  gov- 
ernments and  the  economic  reforms  in  Hun- 


gary, the  foreign  economic  policies  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  and  the  recent  eco- 
nomic measures  of  the  Polish  Government 
were  singled  out  as  examples.  The  restraints 
existing  within  the  present  framework  were, 
however,  also  stressed  by  the  same  panelists. 

One  panelist  argued  that  United  States 
views  of  security  and  threat  perception  might 
also  be  changing.  He  quoted  the  1970  State 
of  the  World  Statement  of  President  Nixon 
calling  for  "a  stable  and  viable  order  in 
Europe"  rather  than  In  Western  Europe.  Per- 
haps Washington,  too,  considers  now  the  re- 
construction of  Europe  as  the  basic  object. 
Perhaps  the  striving  for  a  situation  like  it 
existed  In  Czechoslovakia  In  May  rather  than 
In  August  1968  might  be  desirable  for  United 
States  policy  In  the  region. 

A  dissenting  view  was  expressed  stating 
that  neither  the  Western  European  govern- 
ments nor  the  United  States  could  guaran- 
tee tranquility  In  East  Central  Europe  and, 
therefore,  th^ir  actual  or  eventual  guaran- 
tees cannot  fully  satisfy  Soviet  interests  In 
the  region.  Also  the  leverage  of  Western 
Europe  In  the  Soviet-occupied  countries 
might  be  overstated  as  private  Western  cap- 
ital would  not  extend  largcscale  long-term 
loans  to  the  region  even  if  the  Soviets  were 
permitting  the  free  entry  of  Western  capital 
Into  East  Central  Europe. 

Others  disputed  this  view  and  remarked 
that  because  of  prestige,  cultural  and  po- 
litical reasons  at  least  both  France  and  West 
Qermany,  are  making  Investments  smd  would 
expand  these  In  case  of  further  detente  and 
MBf^.  One  panelist  pointed  to  the  overt  In- 
vitation of  the  Rumanian  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics to  Western  companies  offering  Ru- 
mania as  an  area  with  cheap  labor  resources 
for  the  production  of  Western-funded  In- 
dustrial products. 

Discussion  now  focused  on  the  possible  In- 
clusion of  the  Danublan  region  into  the 
MBFR  talks.  One  panelist  stated  that  ex- 
cept for  Czechoslovakia  the  region  did  not 
form  the  object  of  former  MBFR  plans.  In 
the  Rapackl  Plan  and  In  Soviet  and  East 
European  plans  ever  since  West  Germany 
equalled  East  Germany,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. There  Is  also  some  question  how 
far  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  re- 
act to  Its  Inclusion  In  another  area.  Of 
course,  for  the  first  time,  Brezhnev  mentioned 
the  "are  Central  Europe  for  MBFR"  talks 
w-ltho\it  closely  specifying  what  countries  he 
would  understand  under  the  geographic 
term. 

It  was  emphasized  that  Rumania  should 
be  Included  Into  any  such  zone  and  that 
perhaps  all  of  the  countries  of  East  Central 
Europe  might  form  the  proper  subjects  of 
MBFR.  It  was  stressed  by  some  that  Rumania 
particularly  displayed  and  will  display  a 
genuine  interest  In  MBFR  and  a  European 
Security  Conference.  It  was  mentioned  that 
Rumanian  diplomats  were  actively  contact- 
ing even  Portuguese  and  Spanish  diplomats 
in  order  to  persuade  them  to  promote  a 
European  Security  Conference.  Rim:ianla,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  panelists  is  looking  for  a 
guarantee  of  its  sovereignty  and  considers 
that  an  ESC  would  help  at  least  a  diplo- 
matic defense  of  the  Independence  of  the 
East  Central  European  countries.  There 
seems  to  be  a  natural  alliance  between  Ru- 
manian policy  and  Western  European  desire 
to  change  the  security  perception  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  MBFR 
would  mostly  benefit  the  countries  of  East 
Central  Europe  and  that  Soviet-sponsored 
Initiatives  about  an  ESC  have  already  ex- 
panded the  freedom  of  action  of  these  coun- 
tries diplomatically  with  Soviet  permission. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  two  alms  of  these 
governments  are  to  achieve  :  (a)  a  guaran- 
tee of  their  survival  from  the  West  and  (b) 
the  removal  of  Soviet  troops  from  their  soil, 
from  Moscow. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  question 


was  raised:  why  is  the  Soviet  Union  so  In- 
terested to  negotiate  about  MBFR  and  a 
European  Security  conference?  It  was  argued 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  must  see  the  payoff  high 
enough  as  it  would  involve  both  a  guarantee 
of  Conmiunlst  regimes  In  East  Central 
Europe  and  a  definite  weakening  of  Western 
European-American  military  ties  and  pres- 
ence. 

Ml-.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent memorandum  of  tiie  American- 
Hungarian  Federation  regarding  a  pro- 
posed EuroiJean  Security  Conference  is 
very  similar  to  their  spring  1969  memo- 
randum to  the  Secretary  of  State  which 
I  inserted  in  the  Record  in  April  1969. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  a  European  Secu- 
rity Conference  has  undergone  some 
metamorphosis  since  that  date.  Some  of 
the  issues  have  been  resolved,  among 
them  participation  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  the  very  begining,  and 
the  position  of  some  of  our  NATO  allies, 
particularly  West  Grermany,  changed  in 
favor  of  such  a  conference. 

However,  the  major  dichotomies  re- 
main and  chances  for  a  successful  con- 
ference aie  in  doubt.  The  new  memo- 
randum correctly  lefers  to  the  difficulties 
which  are  largely  a  result  of  the  an- 
nounced feoais  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  have 
the  conference  sanctify  existing  frontiers 
and  political  systems  in  Europe,  including 
the  Soviet  Russian  predominance  in  east- 
em  and  central  Europe.  As  the  memo- 
randum points  out  the  1971  NATO  min- 
isters' statement,  and  several  statements 
ry  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  remain  op- 
posed to  a  freezing  of  the  status  quo.  Tliey 
are  willing  to  recognize  the  status  quo 
rebus  sic  stantibus  but  want  to  work  for 
its  ultimate  replacement  by  more  stable 
and  equitable  conditions  of  peace,  taking 
care  of  the  major  sources  of  tensions  in 
Europe.  These  are  the  presence  of  Soviet 
military  forces  in  east  central  Europe  and 
tire  continued  partition  of  Europe  in  gen- 
eral and  Germany  in  particular,  into 
Ideologically  and  often  politically  and 
economically  hostile  blocs. 

I  agree  with  the  memorandum  that  it 
has  been  and  should  continue  to  be  our 
policy  to  promote  trends  and  conditions 
leading  to  restoration  of  self-determina- 
tion and  political  freedom  to  all  European 
nations,  a  policy  which  has  been  often 
and  eloquently  expressed  by  President 
Nixon  and  members  of  his  administra- 
tion. We  hope  that  the  well-balanced  and 
thoughtful  study  of  the  American-Hun- 
garian Federation  now  submitted  to  the 
President  will  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion it  deserves  and  that  it  may  become 
the  catalyst  for  new  and  imaginative 
American  approaches  in  regard  to  a  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  and  talks  on 
mutual  balanced  reduction  of  forces  in 
Europe. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  experts 
on  the  committee  on  international  rela- 
tions of  the  Ameiicpn-Hungarian  Feder- 
ation, particularly  Profs.  Maurice  Czi- 
kann-Zichy  of  Immaculata  College  and  Z. 
Michael  Szaz  of  Troy  State  University  for 
the  scholarly  competence  and  political  so- 
phistication they  are  displaying  in  this 
memorandum  which  was  consented  to  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American- 
Hungaiian  Federation. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Anierican-Htmgarian  Federation  has 
brought  to  my  attention  a  memorandum 
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which  it  is  sending  to  the  President  in 
connection  with  his  Moscow  trip  and  the 
possible  convocation  of  a  European 
Security  Conference.  I  believe  that  the 
issue  raised  and  the  analysis  contained 
in  the  memorandimi  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  concept  of  a  European  Security 
Conference  is  an  old  one  and  was  origi- 
nally sponsored  by  the  So\'iet  Union  and 
her  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  Its  aims  were  to 
stir  discontent  {imong  the  NATO  allies, 
bring  about  a  Western  recognition  of  the 
status  quo  in  Europe,  including  the  par- 
tition of  Germany  and  Soviet  Russian 
hegemony  in  eastern  and  central  Europe 
and  to  expand  Soviet  influence  in  west- 
em  Europe,  particularly  West  Germany 
and  France.  Thus,  little  enthusiasm  was 
displayed  by  our  Government  and  in- 
deed by  most  NATO  governments  for 
such  a  conference  in  the  beginning. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  outlines 
of  such  a  conference  have  been  solidified. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  allies  themselves  are 
not  of  one  mind  what  the  aims  and 
agenda  of  the  conference  should  be.  Some 
of  them  consider  it  as  a  vehicle  to  gain 
more  elbow  freedom  from  the  tight  con- 
trol Moscow  continues  to  exert  over 
them,  while  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  has 
abandoned  some  of  the  negative  pro- 
posals like  the  exclusion  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  the  talks  and 
its  insistence  that  military  detente  be 
negotiated  separately.  By  the  unfortu- 
nate recognition  of  the  status  quo  of  all 
European  frontiers  and  implicitly  of  the 
present  political  order  in  east  central 
Europe  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many in  the  yet  unratified  Moscow 
Treaty  of  August  1970,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  also  less  urgently  interested  in  a 
speedy  recognition  of  the  status  quo,  as 
West  Germany  had  been  the  only  power 
with  claims  against  the  status  quo  in 
Europe. 

However,  we  believe  that  concrete 
negotiations  are  still  necessary  on  the 
agenda  before  we  can  participate.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  the  December  1969  NATO 
ministers'  declaration,  outlining  the 
principles  upon  which  European  security 
must  be  based,  are  still  to  be  maintained 
in  their  entirety  in  presenting  our  pro- 
posals for  any  European  Security  Confer- 
ence. These  were: 

Peace  and  security  In  Europe  miist  rest 
upon  universal  respect  for  the  principles  of 
sovereign  equality,  political  Independence 
and  the  territorial  Integrity  of  each  European 
state;  the  right  of  Its  peoples  to  shape  their 
own  destinies;  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes;  nonintervention  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  any  state  by  any  other  states,  what- 
ever their  political  or  social  system;  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  the  threat  of 
force  against  any  state. 

Therefore,  I  call  your  attention  and 
that  of  our  Government  to  the  concrete 
proposals  of  the  American-Hungarian 
Federation,  which  call  for  inserting  into 
the  agenda  of  any  such  conference  the 
possibility  of  withdrawing  forces  and 
neutralizing  the  southemtier  states  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  by  expanding  the  neu- 
tral-nonalined  zone  now  consisting  of 
Austria  and  Yugoslavia  in  Europe.  Hope- 
fully, such  proposals  may  be  present  in 
cormecUon  with  MBFR  proposals  as  well 
bilaterally    and    multilaterally    to    the 


Soviet  Union  and  could  constitute  a 
meaningful  first  step  in  discussing  seri- 
ously the  existing  problems  of  European 
security. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  during  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  10600— HOBBY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hal- 
pern)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a 
most  important  bill  presently  pending 
action  in  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  I  refer  to  my 
own  H.R.  10600,  the  Hobby  Protection 
Act.  Introduced  this  past  summer,  the 
bill  offers  specific  and  detailed  protection 
for  the  millions  of  hobbyists  in  America. 

The  collector,  whether  of  antique  guns, 
stamps,  or  historic  documents,  faces  a 
constant  threat  of  imitation  or  re- 
produced collectors  items — faked  hobby 
items  are  presently  being  sold  as  origi- 
nals, and  many  a  hobbjrlst  is  being  de- 
frauded. The  Hobby  Protection  Act  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  direction  of  insti- 
tuting Federal  protection  against  what 
actually  amounts  to  fraudulent  advertis- 
ing. I  have  emphasized,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  that  this  Nation's  hobby  collectors 
are  consumers,  and  that  they  do,  indeed, 
have  a  right  to  some  sort  of  consumer 
protection. 

That  millions  of  young  and  old  in  the 
country  can  be  made  unsuspecting  vic- 
tims in  the  course  of  their  own  honest 
enthusiasm  for  collecting  is  disgraceful. 
One  engages  in  a  hobby  to  p>ass  the  hours 
away  in  enjoyment,  and  to  retain  origi- 
nals which  may  have  value  in  the  future. 
The  reproduction  or  manufacture,  how- 
ever, of  imitation  collector  items  and 
the  deceitful  sale  of  these  items  at  high 
prices  is  an  imscrupulous  practice  which 
must  be  stopped. 

The  Hobby  Protection  Act  provides 
that  the  manufacture  of  any  reproduced 
collector's  item  which  is  not  plainly 
marked  with  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  reproduction  was  made  is  unlawful 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  In  addition  the  act  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  such  an  item  must  be  plainly 
marked  "Reproduction."  This  act  would 
also  protect  the  hobbyist  against  the  un- 
solicited receipt  of  "blocks  of  four."  first- 
day  covers,"  or  other  stamps  on  consign- 
ment in  the  mail.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  any  citizen  would  be  entitled  to 
bring  charges  of  violations  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Since  the  original  Hobby  Protection 
Act  was  Introduced  last  session,  well  over 
8  months  ago,  nationwide  constituent 
support  for  its  enactment  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  each  month.  Petitions 
have  been  coming  in  from  coin  and  stamp 


collecting  organizations  across  the  Na- 
tion in  support  of  this  bill.  Individual 
collectors  are  expressing  their  concern, 
and,  indeed,  impatience  with  the  inability 
of  Congress  to  offer  them  needed  protec- 
tion from  fraud. 

Organizations  such  as  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  the  German 
Philatelic  Society,  Society  of  Paper 
Money  Collectors,  American  Political 
Items  Collectors,  Antiquest  Inc.,  Global 
Coin  Traders  Association,  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild,  and  others,  have 
indicated  their  strong  support  for  the 
concept  of  a  Hobby  Protection  Act.  Such 
major  hobby  publications  as  Coin  World, 
Collectors  Weekly,  and  National  Stamp 
News  have  endorsed  the  Hobby  Protec- 
tion Act  both  in  articles  and  editorials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hobbyists  of  America 
deserve  protection  against  fraud,  and  we 
must  rise  to  the  occasion  to  meet  the 
challenge.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  respond  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  the  nationwide  appeals  on  the 
part  of  individual  collectors,  hobby  as- 
sociations and  trade  journals,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
reproduced  hobby  articles  as  originals. 


MARSHMALLOW  DIPLOMACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
now  the  State  Department  has  been 
negotiating  witla  foreign  steel  producers 
in  an  effort  to  seciu-e  a  new,  meaningful, 
volimtary  limitation  on  the  amount  and 
type  of  steel  shipped  into  the  United 
States. 

This  new  arrangement  with  Japan  and 
European  steelmakers  would  replace  the 
1968  Voluntary  Restraint  Arrangement — 
a  worthless  example  of  marshmallow 
diplomacy — which  died  an  urmioumed 
death  on  December  31,  1970. 

And  while  these  high  level  talks  have 
been  going  on,  the  American  steel  indus- 
try, hundreds  of  thousands  of  steelwork- 
ers  and  many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  negotiations  we  are  not  privi- 
leged to  attend  or  to  hear  about.  We  sit; 
we  wait. 

We  waited  tlirough  1969,  when  the 
tonnage  limitation  was  ignored.  We 
waited  in  1970,  when  the  promise  to 
maintain  product  mix  was  ignored.  We 
waited  through  1971,  when  everything 
was  ignored  and  our  Nation  suffered  a 
$2  billion  trade  deficit,  the  first  in  83 
years.  And  we  are  still  waiting. 

We  are  waiting  for  some  word  from 
our  State  Department  that  the  American 
steel  industi-y,  particularly  the  specialty 
steel  segments,  and  the  American  steel- 
worker  will  not  again  have  their  heads 
placed  on  the  block  of  surtival  in  the  in- 
terest of  so-called  international  "free" 
trade.  We  are  waiting  for  word  from  our 
State  Department  that  this  industry  and 
these  workers  will  at  least  be  given  a 
competitive  chance  in  a  world  of  "fair" 
international  trade.  Up  until  now,  we 
have  been  thrown  bits  and  pieces  of 
vague  information  which  tells  us  litUe 
and  assures  us  nothing. 
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Certainly  the  State  Department  is 
aware  of  the  need  for  the  steel  Industry 
and  its  workers  to  be  assured  they  are 
not  to  be  led  again  to  the  sacrificial  al- 
tar. I  have  contacted  the  Department 
myself.  I  will  insert  into  the  Record 
copies  of  letters  and  news  articles  which 
reflect  the  urgent  need  by  the  industry 
and  its  workers  for  oflQcial  assurance.  I 
wish  I  could  insert  the  assurance  itself. 

Unquestionably,  the  State  Department 
knows  that  any  extension  of  the  1968 
VRA  in  its  former  form  would  be  unac- 
ceptable. Unquestionably,  they  know 
that  meaningful  limitations  must  be 
agreed  to,  particularly  in  specialty 
steels,  or  severe  damage  will  continue 
to  be  inflicted  on  an  industry  vital  to 
the  Nation's  economy  and  national  se- 
curity. Evidence  of  this  is  given  in  cor- 
respondence from  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt, 
president  of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Indus- 
tries Inc.,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
producers  of  specialty  steel  products, 
and  Martin  N.  Omitz,  president  of  the 
Stainless  Steel  EHvlsion  of  Colt  Indus- 
tries. 

These  men  know  what  another  1968 
mistake  would  mean  to  the  industry. 
Anyone  who  is  the  slightest  bit  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  1968  arrange- 
ment made  with  Japan  and  certain 
European  producers  knows  it  was  not  a 
govemment-to-govemment  agreement. 
It  was  merely  a  letter  of  intent  from 
major  steel  manufacturers  abroad  with 
the  U.S.  State  Department.  The  provi- 
sions of  those  letters  were  nothing  more 
than  paper  promises  which  the  signa- 
tories shredded  to  pieces  in  the  3  years 
of  its  existence.  They  could — and  did — 
break  those  promises  in  full  knowledge 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of 
reprisal  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Certainly,  if  any  doubt  existed  in  the 
minds  of  any  Members  of  this  House 
as  to  the  strength  of  that  1968  arrange- 
ment, that  doubt  must  be  dispelled  in 
the  face  of  the  statistics  of  1971,  the  final 
year  of  that  gross  mistake  on  the  part  of 
our  Nation's  negotiators. 

What  happened  in  1971?  Let  me  tell 
you.  Every  steel  producing  nation,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  world,  including  those  sig- 
natory to  the  1968  arrangement  and 
those  which  were  not,  took  advantage  of 
ovu-  Nation's  steel  industry  negotiations 
with  its  workers  and  poured  everything 
they  could  into  America. 

The  year  1971  now  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  being  a  record  one  for  steel 
Imports.  It  will,  according  to  projected 
figures,  exceed  by  an  estimated  500  mil- 
lion tons  the  previous  record  year  of 
1968 — the  year  when  Congress  became 
aware  that  for^gn  steel  producers, 
grown  into  matmity  from  World  War  II, 
were  threatening  the  American  domestic 
steel  market.  There  were  howls  of  out- 
rage and  demands  for  legislated  quotas. 
Congress  asked  for  muscle  in  dealing 
with  foreign  steelmakers;  they  got 
marshmallows. 

The  wheel  has  turned  full  cycle  now. 
Based  on  the  correspondence  I  will  in- 
clude at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  the 
United  States  no  longer  is  in  the  cat 
bird  seat.  There  are-loreboding  signs 
that  again  our  negotiators  will  not  press 
for  what  is  needed  because  the  other  side 
does  not  like  it. 


On  December  17,  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  of 
Ludlum,  expressed  the  fears  of  the 
American  steed  industry  in  a  letter  to 
Nathaniel  Samuels,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs  in  the  State 
Department.  He  pointedly  told  Mr. 
Samuels  that: 

Unless  any  nsw  arrangement  with  foreign 
producers  contained  strong,  unbreakable 
conditions — especially  in  the  specialty  steel 
area — we  fear  that,  like  their  predecessor 
documents  (the  1968  arrangements),  they 
will  prove  Increasingly  Injurious  to  the  spe- 
cialty steel  companies  of  America  and  their 
employes. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  refuted 
claims  of  foreign  producers  that  their 
shipments  of  steel  to  this  country  were 
being  "quantitively  controlled"  since  the 
enactment  of  the  10-percent  surchart;e 
last  summer.  The  figures  quoted  in  letters 
to  Mr.  Samuels  on  December  17,  1970, 
and  January  5,  1971,  bear  out  his  argu- 
ments. In  ills  letter  of  December  17,  Mr. 
Ahlbrandt  cited  flgxires  for  a  lO-month 
period  of  1971.  In  his  reply  to  a  response 
from  Mr.  Samuels,  Mr.  Ahlbrandt,  on 
January  5,  updated  his  figures  to  cover 
11  months  of  1971.  The  result  was  the 
same. 

However,  I  believe  it  noteworthy  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Ahlbrandt,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  informed  Mr.  Samuels  that: 

Unless  there  is  a  specific  product-by-jMxxl- 
uct  restraint  In  the  specialty  steel  Eurea  of  an 
extension  of  the  VRA,  we  fear  for  the  future 
of  our  Industry. 

Failure  to  limit  stainless,  tool  and  alloy 
steels,  he  said: 

Will  produce  a  document  no  more  vi- 
able •  •  •  than  the  late  and  unlamented 
arrangement  which  expires  in  a  few  more 
days. 

Mr.  Ahlbrandt  also  indicated  that  any- 
thing less  than  a  workable  Limitation 
would  further  gravely  damage  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry: 

For  we  can  have  little  faith  that  those  who 
stand  in  such  flagrant  violation  of  the  3- 
year  instrument  now  expiring  will  not  re- 
peat their  1969-70-tl  performance  in  special- 
ty steels  under  extension  of  the  new  pact. 

On  December  30,  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  re- 
ceived his  reply  from  Mr.  Samuels,  in 
which  Mr.  Samuels  indicated  the  Japa- 
nese, at  least,  were  adamant  in  rejecting 
as  "non-negotiable  a  product-by-product 
limitation  of  exports  in  a  volimtary  im- 
dertaking." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Samuels  also  wrote 
that  the  Japanese  as  well  as  the  Europe- 
an commimity  steel  industries  "insist 
they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can"  and  it 
appears  they  no  longer  were  interested  in 
extending  the  volimtary  undertaking. 
Europe,  in  particular,  Mr.  Samuels  noted, 
had  indicated  it  felt  currency  realine- 
ments  had  substantially  altered  the  com- 
petitive positions  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ahl- 
brandt felt  obliged  to  write  Mr.  Sam- 
uels again  on  January  5.  In  this  second 
letter,  lA.  Ahlbrandt  referred  to  an  ar- 
ticle In  ttie  New  York  Times  which  said 
the  impact  of  steel  Imports  on  domestic 
revenues,  as  well  as  on  the  rtational  trade 
balance,  was  brought  out  by  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  as  ot  No- 


vember 1971 — a  full  month  before  the 
1968  arrangement  expired. 

What  were  those  statistics?  According 
to  the  Commerce  Department,  the  11- 
month  total  of  steel  imports  in  1971  was 
16.9  million  tons,  up  41  percent  from  the 
same  period  in  1970,  and  up  3  percent 
from  1968,  when  the  final  total  of  nearly 
18  million  tons  was  an  all-time  high. 
The  Commerce  Department  stated  at  the 
current  rate  of  entry,  imports  in  1971 
could  total  18.5  million  tons. 

The  Department  admitted  the  11- 
month  total  in  1971  exceeded  the  im- 
plied limitation  under  VRA  by  1,551  tons 
or  10  percent.  A  12-month  projection  in- 
dicated the  implied  ceiling  of  15,435,000 
tons  would  be  topped  by  nearly  3  million 
tons. 

Mr.  Ahlbrandt  pointed  out  the  dollar 
value  of  steel  imports  in  11  months  last 
year  was  more  than  $2.4  billion,  up  ap- 
proximately $650  million  from  1970.  At 
the  same  time,  our  steel  exports  were 
valued  at  $508  million,  down  $450  mil- 
lion from  the  1970  figure  in  the  same 
period. 

Allegheny  Ludlimi,  however,  was  not 
the  only  domestic  steel  producer  inter- 
ested in  the  negotiations  between  the 
State  Department  and  foreign  competi- 
tors. Martin  Ornitz  of  Crucible,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Colt  Industries,  had  written 
a  western  Pennsylvania  labor  official 
about  the  problem.  He  noted  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Kay  Kluz,  director  of  District  20, 
USWA,  that  alloy  steel  imcmrts  were  up 
57  percent  over  the  VRA  in  1971,  stain- 
less steel  was  up  36  percent,  and  tool 
steel  25  percent,  based  on  lO-month  flg- 
ures. 

Mr.  Omitz  wrote: 

Obviously  there  has  been  a  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  voluntary  agreement  .  .  .  and 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  should  a  new  .  .  . 
agreement  be  made  by  the  end  of  this  year 
that  it  will  be  followed,  nor  Is  there  any 
Indication  that  our  foreign  friends  won't 
continue  to  ship  In  those  areas  of  higher 
dollaiT  value. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  January  my  office 
contacted  the  State  Department  in  an 
attempt  to  find  out  what  was  happening. 
I  learned  little;  I  was  promised  more.  I 
did  leam  Japan  had  agreed  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  annual  growth  of  her  exports. 
She  would  accept  2.5  percent  growth,  as 
compared  to  the  5  percent  allowed  imder 
the  1968  arrangement.  I  also  was  told 
Japan  was  closer  to  full  agreement  on 
other  points  than  the  EXiropean  steel- 
makers, wcho,  according  to  some  attached 
news  reports,  feel  the  talks  on  a  volim- 
tary arrangement  have  lost  value  since 
the  United  States  shifted  its  stand  on  the 
American  dollar. 

My  office,  however,  was  assured  that 
a  general  reix)rt  on  the  status  of  the 
Japanese  negotiations  would  be  forth- 
coming and  a  detailed  report  on  the  over- 
all negotiations  would  be  furnished  after 
scheduled  talks  with  European  represent- 
atives. To  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
received  either  report. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  aforementioned  letters  and 
news  articles  into  the  Record.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  them  in  chronological 
order  so  that  anyone  not  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry will  be  made  aware  that  an  en- 
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tire  Industry  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  steelworkers  are  depending  on  the  U.S. 
State  Department  to  use  muscle,  not 
marshmallows,  in  attaining  new  controls 
over  foreign  steel  Imports. 

Cutlery  Workers  Who  Lost  Jobs  Through 
Imports  Win  Aid  Through  USWA 

Uttca,  N.Y. — Because  of  a  petition  filed  In 
their  behalf  with  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
by  the  United  Steelworkers,  employes  of  the 
Utlca  Cutlery  Co.,  who  have  suffered  layoffs 
because  of  foreign  imports,  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  adjusted  assistance  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

In  a  mid-December  report  to  President 
Nixon  and  following  an  Investigation  touched 
off  by  the  USWA  appeal  on  behalf  of 
members  of  USWA  Local  1750,  the  Commis- 
sion found  that  "as  a  result  of  major  part 
of  concessions  granted  under  trade  agree- 
ments, articles  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  the  stainless  steel  flatware  produced  by 
Utica  Cutlery  Co.,  are  being  Imported  into 
the  United  States  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  the 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  or  proportion  of  the  workers 
of  that  firm." 

Early  last  summer,  according  to  USWA  In- 
ternational Affairs  Director  Meyer  Bernstein, 
the  company  Itself  had  filed  a  petition  for 
assistance  under  the  Act,  charging  that  the 
Imports  threatened  to  cause  serious  injury 
to  the  firm.  But  the  petition,  Bernstein  said, 
was  filed  by  the  company  alone — not  for  the 
employes.  Last  Augvist,  the  Commission 
found  In  favor  of  the  firm  and  the  exact 
form  of  assistance  has  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Bernstein,  noting  the  company  peti- 
tion on  Washington  Commission  reports, 
alerted  USWA  Director  Mltchel  P.  Mazuca 
who  arranged  a  meeting  with  Staff  Rep.  An- 
thony Nasby  and  a  Local  1750  committee. 
In  addition  to  Local  Pres.  Nicholas  Ponzo, 
other  committeemen  Included  Vice  Pres.  Al- 
bert Majka,  Rec.  Sec.  Adelaide  Zebrowskl, 
Fin.  Sec.  Edward  Llplnski  and  Treasurer  John 
Zablocka.  As  Steel  Labor  went  to  press,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Labor  Department  were 
meeting  with  local  union  officers  to  work  out 
details  of  providing  benefits  to  which  lald-off 
employes  are  entitled. 

It  wus  a  rare  decision  favoring  workers 
for,  as  Mr.  Bernstein  pointed  out,  in  recent 
months  the  Commission  has  taken  a  strong 
negative  position  on  workers'  petitions.  The 
Commission  majority,  he  noted,  are  Nixon 
appointees  but,  in  this  case,  the  Commission 
had  no  choice  since  it  already  had  found 
In  favor  of  the  company. 

The  adjustment  assistance,  Mr.  Bernstein 
explained,  is  a  substitute  for  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation.  The  assistance 
normally  Is  higher  than  state  unemployment 
com|>ensatlon  and  runs  for  a  longer  period — 
amounting  to  65  per  cent  of  wages  with  a 
top  limit  equal  to  that  of  the  national  aver- 
age earnings  in  the  manufactiirlng  Industry. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  7,  1971. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Samuels, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  negotiations  for  a 
possible  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
Voluntary  Limitation  Arrangement  In  steel 
reach  a  critical,  last-minute  stage,  we  are 
gravely  concerned  that  the  instrument  under 
discussion,  like  Its  predecessor  document,  will 
fall  to  attain  the  restrictions  agreed  upon  and 
that  signatories  and  non-slgnatortes  alike 
will  continue  to  push  through  a  fiood  of  steel 
Imports  Into  the  United  States. 

The  record  of  1971,  Mr.  Secretary,  would 
presage  such  a  dire  outlook  for  American 
steel. 

Further,  unless  the  new  documents  con- 
tain strong,  unbreakable  conditions — espe- 


cially In  the  specialty  steel  area — we  fear 
that,  like  their  predecessor  documents,  they 
will  prove  Increasingly  injurious  to  the  spe- 
cialty steel  companies  of  America  and  their 
employees. 

Since  the  announcement  of  President  Nix- 
on's new  economic  program  on  August  15. 
Japanese  and  European  steel  producers  have 
been  stating  that  Imporis  of  steel  Into  the 
United  States  "are  being  quantitatively  con- 
trolled" (by  virtue  of  the  Voluntary  Limita- 
tion Arrangement)  and  that  the  10 ^o  sur- 
charge should  be  lifted. 

The  record  completely  refutes  those  alle- 
gations. 

As  the  following  statistics,  prepared  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  from  Com- 
merce Department  official  figures,  clearly 
show,  the  Voluntary  Limitation  Arrangement 
has  been  broadly  breached  and  there  has 
not  been,  in  fact,  "qualitative  control,"  as 
the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans  state. 

In  carbon  steel,  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1971,  there  Is  almost  20%  violation  of  the  lim- 
itation arrangement.  In  alloy  steels,  imports 
are  57%  over  VLA;  In  stainless  steels,  36.6%; 
and  in  tool  steels.  24.7%. 

Is  that  "qualitative  control"? 

Prance  (with  64.5%),  Italy,  (with  88.0%) 
and  the  Netherlands  (with  53.2%)  lead  the 
European  Importers  In  being  "over  quota." 
Canda  (with  41.1%),  the  United  Kingdom 
(with  39.0%)  and  Sweden  (with  30.7%)  lead 
the  non-signatories.  "All  others"  are  117.1% 
over  the  limitation  I 

In  the  specialty  steel  area,  those  nations 
stating  that  Imports  are  being  "quantita- 
tively controlled"  are  the  very  nations  which 
are  seriously  In  violation  of  the  compact.  It 
was  srtated  that  total  stainless  steel  imports 
for  ten  months  of  1971  were  36%  over  VLA. 
The  Japanese  are  64.7%  over  VLA  In  stain- 
less steels  and  the  Europeans  are  38.6% 
over! 

Similarly,  in  tool  steel  (a  product  cate- 
gory In  which  imports  are  24.7%  over  VLA), 
the  Japanese  are  84.8%  over  VLA.  In  "other 
allojrs"  (a  product  category  In  which  Imports 
are  57%  over  VLA),  the  Japanese  are  80.7% 
over  VLA.  And  the  Europeans,  in  that  cate- 
gory, are  38.6%  over;  with  all  other  nations 
36.8%  over. 

When  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  In  June  1970  asked  the 
American  Government  to  start  immediate 
negotiations  for  extension  and  Improvement 
oX  the  Voluntary  Limitation  Arrangement, 
he  predicted  all  of  the  things  that  have  come 
to  pass  since  that  day.  We  In  specialty  steel 
are  at  a  complete  loss  to  understcmd  how  we 
could  have  failed  to  impress  upon  our  gov- 
ernment representatives  the  deeply  serious 
nature  of  this  problem — not  only  on  the 
profitability  and  employment  In  specialty 
steel,  but  on  very  survival  itself. 

Nevertheless — we  seem  to  have  failed;  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  putting  these  thoughts 
before  you  now. 

Unless  there  Is  a  specific  product-by-prod- 
uct restraint  In  the  specialty  steel  area  of 
an  extension  of  the  Volimtary  Limitation 
Arrangement,  we  fear  for  the  future  of  our 
Industry.  Failure  to  limit  stainless,  tool 
steels,  and  other  alloy  steels  by  product  will 
produce  a  document  no  more  viable  for  spe- 
cialty steel  In  America  than  the  late  and  un- 
lamented Arrangement  which  expires  in  a 
few  more  days. 

Our  people  have  been  working  with  State 
Department  personnel  in  attempting  to  work 
out  an  unofficial  concordance  (or  method)  of 
comparing  U.S.  tariff  claaslflcatlons  with  the 
Japanese  categories — so  that  a  product-by- 
product understanding  and  limitation  could 
be  agreed  upon  and  enforced.  While  there  are 
difficulties  In  seeking  agreement  between 
TSUSA  classifications  and  the  Japanese 
modified  STTC,  the  task  is  not  Impossible, 
and  we  believe  that  a  solution  can  be  found. 

A  lot  of  wco-k  has  been  done,  in  deep  good 


faith,  by  all  parties  concerned  with  the 
specialty  steel  problem;  government,  indus- 
try, importers,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
work  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
and  that  an  Improved,  workable,  limitation 
arrangement  be  worked  out,  one  that  can  be 
prop)erly  monitored  and  enforced. 

Anything  less  will  further  gravely  damage 
the  specialty  steel  Industry  of  the  United 
States — for  we  can  have  little  faith  that 
those  who  stand  in  such  flagrant  violation  of 
the  three-year  Instrument  now  expiring  will 
not  repeat  their  1969-70-71  performance  In 
specialty  steels  under  extension  of  the  new 
pact. 

We  iirge  you  to  personally  direct  the  nego- 
tiators in  the  State  Department  to  consider 
seriously  and  weigh  deeply  the  work  done 
by  the  specialty  steel  representatives  and  to 
accept  their  recommendations. 

Only  th\is  wUl  a  workable  document  be 
forthcoming  and  only  thus  can  we  look  ahead 
with  any  reassurance  that  Imports  of  spe- 
cialty steels  will.  In  fact,  be  reduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  America's  desires. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt. 

[From  the  American  Metal  Market, 

Dec.  21,  1971) 

Specialty    Steelmakers   Fear   Quota 

"Sellout" 

(By  HI  Howard) 

Pittsburgh. — Now  that  the  United  States 
has  reached  a  new  International  monetary 
accord  at  the  cost  of  devaluing  the  dollar  and 
lifting  the  ten  percent  import  surcharge,  the 
reaction  in  certain  steel  Industry  circles  isn't 
all  roses  and  sweet  agreement. 

Top  executives  at  several  specialty  steel 
companies  are  frankly  afraid  that  their  busi- 
ness is  going  to  be  swamped  by  a  continuing 
flood  of  imports. 

Presumably  the  administration  will  move 
quickly  now  to  negotiate  a  new  so-called 
"voluntary"  restraint  agreement  limiting  fu- 
ture steel  imports. 

Lifting  of  the  surcharge  makes  this  likely 
because  the  Common  Market  countries,  led 
by  Prance,  have  been  demanding  the  death 
of  the  surcharge  as  their  price  for  any  kind 
of  restraint  on  their  exports  of  steel  to  the 
United  States  after  1971. 

Japan  made  no  such  demand,  but  has  been 
holding  out  for  an  agreement  which  would 
allow  bigger  imports  next  year  and  only 
moderate  cutbacks  in  stainless  and  other  spe- 
cialty steels. 

The  record  shows  that  the  present  "volun- 
tary" restraint  agreement  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  In  the  opinion  of  most  steel 
analysts.  Imports  have  exceeded  the  spe- 
cifled  over-all  limit  by  millions  of  tons. 

Imports  of  foreign-made  steel,  through 
October,  topped  15.5  million  tons,  and  almost 
certainly  will  top  17.5  million  tons  for  all  of 
1971.  Further,  Imports  of  stainless  and  alloy 
steels  have  reached  new  highs. 

So  there  Is  little  confldence  in  steel  circles 
generally  that  a  new  voluntary  and  "tooth- 
less" agreement  will  be  any  more  effective 
than  the  one  now  expiring,  and  even  less 
confldence  among  specialty  steel  executives 
that  their  foreign  competitors  will  exercise 
sufficient  restraint  to  allow  American  pro- 
ducers to  recover  their  lost  markets. 

They  are  exerting  as  much  pressure  as  they 
can  on  the  State  Department  to  get  the  US. 
negotiators  to  hold  out  for  an  agreement 
which  would  specify  "product  by  product" 
quantitative  limits  on  Imports.  Without  such 
limits,  one  top  official  commented  here: 

"I  fear  for  our  industry's  future." 

He  and  other  American  steelmen  charge 
that  foreign  producers  have  grossly  violated 
the  existing  agreement,  and  that  another 
loosaly-worded  "letter  of  Intent"  will  be 
worse  than  the  old  because  It  will  create  tlie 
Illusion  of  control  to  no  effect. 
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Crucible,  Inc., 
Midland,  Pa.,  December  22, 1971. 
Mr.  Kay  Kluz. 

District  Director.  District  20,  United  Steel- 
workers  Of  America,  Baden,  Pa. 
Dear   Kay:    Confirming    our    earlier   con- 
versations regarding  the  Import  problem  and 
new  trade  legislation,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  several  factors  Involved. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  the  voluntary 
quotas  set  up  by  the  Japanese  and  European 
Steel  Community  are  being  violated  and  are 
not  enforceable.  The  degree  of  violation  has 
been  extremely  severe,  especially  In  the  steel 
Industry.  The  Imports  of  carbon  steel  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1971  exceeded  the 
allowed  voluntary  limit  by  20.6%.  In  the 
overall  picture,  alloy  steel  Imports  are  57% 
over  the  VLA,  all  classifications  of  stainless 
steels  36.37b,  and  tool  steel  24.7%.  Included 
In  these  figures,  of  course,  are  Items  In  the 
specialty  steel  Industry,  In  partlctilar.  Ingots, 
slabs,  blooms,  and  billets,  which  In  most 
cases  are  converted  to  a  semi-finished  prod- 
uct and  returned  to  Canada.  Taking  this 
type  of  tonnage  from  the  ten  month  figures, 
we  find  total  stainless  and  tool  steels  ex- 
ceeded the  VLlA  by  59%;  and  In  looking  at 
specific  items,  we  see  such  things  as  hot 
rolled  and  cold  rolled  sheets  exceeding  the 
quota  by  73%,  stainless  steel  bars  by  557c. 
and  wire  by  84%.  Further  evaluation  of  the 
specialty  steel  area  shows  that  the  Japanese 
are  64.7%  over  VLA  for  the  ten  month  period 
and  the  Europaans  are  38.6 7o.  Similarly,  In 
tool  steels,  we  find  that  the  Japanese  for  the 
ten  month  period  are  84.8  7o  over  the  VLA. 
In  other  adloys,  the  Japanese  are  80.7% 
over  VLA  and  Europeans  are  38.6%. 

Obviously  there  has  been  a  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  voluntary  agreement  program,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  should  a  new  vol- 
untary limitation  agreement  be  made  by  the 
end  of  this  year  that  it  will  be  followed,  nor 
is  there  any  indication  that  our  foreign 
friends  won't  continue  to  ship  In  those  areas 
of  higher  dollar  value. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  unless  a  specific 
product  by  product  restraint  is  negotiated 
by  our  State  Department,  such  a  voluntary 
agreement  will  be  meaningless  to  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry.  As  a  result,  I  urge  you 
to  bring  to  Mr.  Abel's  attention  the  need  for 
legislation  such  as  presented  by  Senator 
Hartke  and  Congressman  Burke  In  the  Im- 
port Restraint  Bill  (S-2692  in  the  Senate). 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  has  one  major  fault — 
under  Title  in.  Section  301  (D)  (d)  (1)  com- 
modities covered  by  voluntary  agreement  ;  are 
exempted  from  the  quota  mechanism.  As  a 
result,  this  bill  would  mean  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  the  specialty  steel  or  basic  steel  indus- 
tries. It  is  urgent  that  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  do  everjrthlng  possible  to  have  this  para- 
graph deleted  from  this  bill  and  a  legisla- 
tive bill  such  as  this  one  passed. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  there  is  a  very 
good  probability  that  the  trade  legislation 
bills  will  be  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee early  In  1972.  We  would  appreciate  any- 
thing that  you  and  our  fellow  workers  can  do 
to  help  correct  the  discrepancies  In  this  bill 
and  see  that  it  gets  passed. 

Thank  you  for  your  effort  and  time  on  this 
problem  which  is  critical  to  all  of  us. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Martin  N.  Ornitz. 

[Prom  the  American  Metal  Market,  Dec.  22, 
1971) 

"PoRCETOL"  Steel  Import  Moves  Urged 
(By  Hi  Howard) 

PrrrsBtTRGH. — If  our  State  Department  is 
"forceful"  enough,  it  still  may  be  possible  to 
hammer  out  a  voluntary  agreement  that 
could  effectively  curb  specialty  steel  imports 
over  the  next  three  years. 

This  was  the  view  expressed  here  yester- 
day by  Roger  A.  Ahlbrandt,  chairman,  Alle- 


gheny Ludlum  Industries,  and  the  man  who 
has  led  the  specialty  steel  industry's  fight 
against  unfair  competition  by  torelgn  mills. 

In  an  interview  with  "American  Metal 
Market,"  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  charged  flatly  that 
the  Japanese  and  West  European  steelmakers 
have  been  grossly  violating  the  existing  "vol- 
untary"  arrangements  to  restrain  imports. 

Backing  up  this  charge,  he  cited  the  offi- 
cial government  figures  on  Imports  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1971.  These  show  that 
all  steel  imports  during  this  period  topped 
the  limit  allowed  by  20.6  percent,  that  stain- 
less st^cl  Unports  exceeded  the  limit  by  36.3 
percent,  and  that  tool  and  die  steel  imports 
were  24.7  percent  greater  than  the  volun- 
tary quota. 

SHOULD   MOVE   QUicKLY 

But  even  so,  the  Allegheny  Ludlum  head 
declared,  the  State  Department  should  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  negotiate  a  new 
agreement — but  with  certain  differences. 

Specifically,  he  asserted,  the  new  restraint 
arrangement  should  spell  out  import  quotas 
"product  by  product,"  and  should  be  written 
in  such  definite  language  that  honorable  men 
will  De  bound  by  it. 

Despite  the  many  past  violations  of  the 
existing  voluntary  program  to  limit  imports, 
Mr.  Ahlbrandt  contended  that  a  new  pro- 
gram Is  the  only  near-term  hope  that  the 
Import  flood  can  be  controlled,  and  might  be 
of  real  help  to  the  domestic  Industry  if  It  is 
effectively  monitored. 

STRESS    MONrrORINO 

He  particularly  stressed  the  need  for  such 
monitoring,  noting  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  he  can  discover,  nas  not  made 
a  single  official  protest  againstlpast  viola- 
tions. ' 

"The  psople  in  the  State  Department,"  he 
commented,  "are  almost  all  free  traders,  and 
they  are  not  forceful.  If  you  look  at  the 
history  of  this  thing,  you'll  see  that  we 
called  their  attention  repeatedly  to  the  basic 
problem,  and  also  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
voluntary  arrangements  to  limit  imports. 

"We  tried  to  head  off  what  happened  in 
1971,  before  and  after  labor  contract  nego- 
tiations. And  we  pointed  out,  back  in  1969 
and  early  in  1970,  that  upgrading — the  ship- 
ment of  higher  priced  products  with  em- 
phasis on  the  si>ecialty  steels — was  being 
used  to  circumvent  the  intent  of  the  re- 
straints program." 

CRITICAL   OF    SHICK 

Mr.  Ahlbrandt  was  especially  critical  of 
the  remarks  made  by  Victor  Shlck,  president, 
American  Institute  of  Imported  Steel,  as  re- 
ported In  the  American  Metal  Market  on 
Dec.  13,  1971. 

Mr.  Shlck,  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  noted,  is  quoted 
as  asserting  that  the  voluntary  steel  quota 
arrangements  have  been  "basically  observed." 

The  fact  Is,  he  decleu-ed.  that  imports  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  quotas  not  only  in 
carbon  steel  and  In  total  steel,  but  also  in 
stainless  and  specialty  steels. 

PRICE   CHAOS 

Further,  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  asserted,  Mr.  Shlck 
and  his  colleagues  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  unrestricted  imports  have  caused  both 
widespread  steel  unemployment  and  price 
chaos,  and  that  the  eventual  result  could  be 
new  and  more  severe  restrictions. 

Even  if  a  new  and  better  voluntary  arrange- 
ment can  be  negotiated  to  hold  down  im- 
ports, the  Allegheny  Ludlum  head  feels  that 
an  official  and  formal  government  agreements 
should  be  negotiated  to  limit  steel  Imports  as 
part  of  a  new  world-wide  trade  agreement. 

He  advccates  a  complete  restructuring  of 
our  international  trade  relations  to  take  into 
account  that  American  companies,  privately 
owned,  must  compete  with  foreign  companies 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  "managed  econ- 
omies," exporting  their  surplus  production 
to  maintain  employment  and  to  obtain  for- 
eign exchange. 


COLLAR    DEVALITKO 


As  pMt  of  the  new  international  money 
accord,  he  pointed  out.  the  ten  percent  im- 
port stircharge  has  been  cancelled  and  the 
dollar  has  been  devalued  about  eight  percent. 

These  measures,  he  said,  may  be  enough 
in  themselves  to  allow  American  producers  of 
tonnage  steels  to  compete  on  more  equal 
terms  with  Japanese  and  European  mills. 

But  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  was  emphatic  that 
domestic  producers  of  specialty  steels  will 
remain  at  a  serious  cost  disadvantage.  He 
noted  that  the  discount  of  list  price  on  stain- 
less sheet,  forced  by  Imports,  is  as  high  as 
35  percent  In  some  markets. 

little  stability 

At  the  same  time,  however,  tf  said  he 
could  foresee  a  little  more  prict  stability 
evolving  In  the  marketplace.         T 

The  dollar  s  devaluation,  he  opined,  prob- 
ably will  stimulate  the  export  of  Allegheny 
Ludlums  consumer  products,  especially  those 
made  by  its  True  Temper  division  (garden 
tools,  sporting  goods)  but  will  tend  to  make 
Imported  raw  materials — needed  for  steel- 
making — more  costly. 


Deputy  Under  Secretary  op  State 

POR  Economic  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  30.  1971. 
Mr.  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt, 
President,     Allegheny     Ludlum     nidu^triea. 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  Roger:    I   am  frankly  surprised   by 
your  letter  of  December  17.  Your  view  of  our 
efforts,  as  set  out  in  American  Metal  Market 
has  also  been  noted  by  us. 

As  you  are  fully  aware,  the  task  of  persuad- 
ing the  Japanese  voluntarily  to  roll  back 
the  export  levels  of  the  three  groups  of 
specialty  steels,  as  set  out  in  the  draft  letter 
of  undertaking,  has  been  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult one,  and  I  was  distinctly  of  the  im- 
pression that  you  regarded  it  as  the  best  that 
could  be  accomplished  at  this  time  in  a 
volimtary  context.  Moreover,  I  thought  It 
was  entirely  clear  that  the  Japanese  in  their 
discussions  with  us  over  the  past  year  were 
adamant  in  rejecting  as  non-negotiable  a 
product-by-product  limitation  of  exports  in 
a  voluntary  undertaking. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  there  is  an 
apparent  misunderstanding  In  your  letter 
on  the  purpose  of  the  attempt  to  work  out 
with  the  Japtanese  a  concordance  of  United 
States  and  Japanese  tariff  classlflcatlons. 
The  objective  of  this  effort  Is  to  permit  bet- 
ter monitoring  of  the  export  restraints  and 
not  to  arrive  at  product-by-product  limita- 
tions. Indeed,  if  the  Japanese  understood 
that  we  were  seeking  by  this  means  to  in- 
troduce product-by-product  limitations, 
they  would  certainly  not  wish  to  proceed. 
Despite  the  above,  we  again  made  an  ef- 
fort a  few  days  ago.  In  order  to  try  to  satisfy 
you,  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  accept  lan- 
guage in  their  voluntary  imdertaklng  which 
would  be  quite  explicit  with  respect  to  ad- 
hering to  an  historical  product  mix  pattern 
for  specialty  steels. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  wear  down 
the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans  into  ac- 
cepting limitations  desired  by  the  US  spe- 
cialty steel  producers,  for  whom  import  com- 
petition has  clearly  been  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, and  for  producers  of  fabricated  struc- 
tural steels  who  have  pressed  very  hard  to 
Include  limitations  on  these  imports.  This 
effort  on  behalf  of  both  groups  has  pro- 
longed the  negotiations  considerably. 

The  Japanese  as  well  as  the  European  Com- 
munity steel  Industries  insist  that  they  have 
gone  as  far  as  they  can  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  their  Interest  in  extension  of  the 
voluntary  undertaking  has  diminished.  The 
Europeans  Indicate  that  the  currency  re- 
alignments have  substantially  altered  the 
competitive  positions  to  the  benefit  of  U.S. 
industry.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  Ed  Gott 
this  week  to  apprise  him  of  the  present  criti- 
cal situation.  We  are  endeavoring  to  do  ev- 
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erything  possible  to  persuade  the  Japanese 
and  the  Europeans  to  conclude  the  discus- 
sions on  a  satisfactory  basis  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  hope  that  they  will  still  be 
willing  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Nathaniel  Samuels. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  5, 1972. 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Samuels, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  reviewed  your 
letter  of  December  30,  1971,  and  am  disturbed 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  purpose  and  content  of  my  Decem- 
ber 17th  letter  to  you. 

My  purpose  in  that  letter  was  to  point  out 
the  continuing  violation  (through  the  ten 
months  of  1971  for  which  we  then  had  sta- 
tistical information  of  the  then-existing 
Voluntary  Limitation  Arrangement) ;  to  warn 
that,  in  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  a  simple 
extension  of  that  document  would  fail  to 
attain  the  restrictions  needed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Specialty  Steel  Industry;  and  to  rec- 
ommend again  that  a  product-by-product 
limitation  along  the  recently-worked-out 
conformed  TSUSA-SITC  classlflcatlona  would 
be  the  approach  considered  the  most  effective 
by  the  specialty  steel  producers. 

As  principal  damaged  parties,  the  spe- 
cialty steel  companies  of  the  United  States 
nevertheless  have  held  firm  in  the  ranks  with 
our  carbon  steel  coUeagues  in  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Working  with  sev- 
eral committees  of  that  association  engaged 
in  contacts  with  you  and  your  associates,  we 
have  tried  to  be  helpful  to  the  American 
negotiators  in  their  admittedly  difficult  task 
of  obtaining  an  extension  and  Improvement 
of  the  Voluntary  Limitation  Arrangement. 
Because  of  the  damage  done  in  the  American 
market-place  for  steel  .  .  .  with  record  ton- 
nages Imported  during  1971  ...  the  word 
"Improvement"  has  been  a  key  word  in  our 
efforts  from  the  very  beginning.  We  always 
have  said  that  a  single  extension,  or  even 
■  a  modest  change,  such  as  in  the  "growth 
rate,"  would  not  be  helpful. 

The  magnitude  of  the  violations  was  cited 
in  the  New  York  -nmes  of  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 3,  which  liberally  quoted  State  Depart- 
ment sources.  An  Important  paragraph  In 
that  story  says:  "The  Impact  of  steel  Imports 
on  domestic  revenues  as  well  as  on  the  na- 
tional trade  balance  was  brought  out  by  the 
November  statistics.  Through  eleven  months 
the  dollar  value  of  steel  Imports  was  more 
than  $2.4  billion.  That  was  up  by  about  $650 
million  from  1970.  Eleven-month  exports 
were  worth  $508  million,  down  $450  million 
from  1970.  Netting  out  imports  and  exports, 
the  steel  intake  of  the  country  rose  by  $1  1 
billion.  This  was  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  swing  in  merchandise  trade  for  the 
eleven  months." 

And  may  we  suggest  again  that  those  dol- 
lar figures  doubtless  mirror  the  fact  that  for- 
eign steel  producers  have  switched  to  hlgher- 
dollar-value  specialty  steel  products. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
you  and  others  in  State  and  with  Federal 
executives  In  other  Departments  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  on  the  HUl  as  part  of 
one  of  those  committees  of  the  AISI  which 
I  mentioned  earlier,  a  group  which  has  in- 
cluded Bd  Martin  of  Bethlehem,  Oeorge 
Btlnson  of  National  Steel,  and  Ed  Oott  of 
United  states  Steel,  along  with  officers  of 
the  AISI. 

You  and  your  colleagues,  durtng  those 
meetings,  have  demonstrated  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  you  have  shown  a 
sympathetic  willingness  to  seek  an  accept- 
able  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Vol- 
untary Limitation  Arrangement.  A  lot  of 
work  has  been  done  over  the  past  eighteen 
months. 

But  as  we  went  past  the  middle  of  De- 
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cember.  and  with  the  ten-month  statistics 
newly  at  hand.  I  felt  that  the  continuing 
dialogue  between  us  would  be  well-served 
by  another  letter  .  .  .  this  time  my  letter  to 
you  of  December  17th.  On  re-reading  a  copy 
of  it.  €  And  that  it  was  indeed  what  I  had 
Intended:  a  friendly.  Informative,  positive, 
and  reasonable  exposition  of  our  situation  I'n 
specialty  steel  and  our  views  on  the  subject 
as  the  year  raced  to  a  close. 

This  activity  on  my  part  has  been  required 
by  my  responslbintles  to  our  stockholders, 
employees,  and  all  others  having  a  stake  In 
Allegheny  Ludlum.  No  disrespect  has  ever 
been  meant,  especially  not  in  the  article 
in  the  American  Metal  Market  to  which  you 
referred  early  in  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 30th.  That  article,  by  the  way,  was  in  di- 
rect response  to  a  long  dissertation  by  Vic- 
tor Schick,  spokesman  for  European  steel 
importers,  in  the  Metal  Market  of  Decem- 
ber 13th.  And,  of  course,  we  have  no  control 
over  how  an  Independent  publication  like 
the  American  Metal  Market,  or  other  news 
media,  will  interpret  our  comments. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  greatly  conoemed  on 
December  17th  when  I  wrote  my  most  re- 
cent letter  to  you,  and  we  remain  greatly 
concerned  that  an  extended  Voluntary  Limi- 
tation Arrangement  will  not  include  a 
strengthened  product-by-product  protection 
in  the  specialty  steel  area.  And  I  frankly  did 
not  understand,  as  you  state  in  your  letter 
of  December  30  that  "it  was  entirely  clear 
that  the  Japanese  in  their  discussions  with 
us  over  the  past  year  were  adamant  in  re- 
jecting as  non-negotiable  a  product-by- 
product limitation  of  exports  in  a  voluntary 
undertaking." 

We  had  great  hopes  on  August  16,  1971, 
that  the  Administration  had  come  to  recog- 
nize the  great  damage  that  was  being  done 
to  the  American  economy  and  the  Ameri- 
can workman  by  unrestricted  imports,  not 
only  of  steel  but  many  other  products.  We 
saw  the  possibility  that  the  actions  of  August 
15  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  American 
negotiators  in  trade  matters  in  obtaining 
realistic  understanding  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign producers  of  the  need  ...  for  their 
benefit  as  well  as  ours  ...  for  restrictions. 
We  had  hoped,  in  fact,  that  this  would  put 
the  euphemism,  "voluntary",  in  Its  proper 
perspective  as  It  applied  to  instruments  like 
the  steel  document,  upon  which  you  have 
been  so  hard  at  work. 

Realistically,  It  seems  to  me  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  performance  of  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers in  the  Amertcan  Market  as  we  saw 
it  under  the  three  years  of  the  expired  Vol- 
untary Limitation  Arrangement,  particu- 
larly in  the  specialty  steel  area,  can  bring  on 
another  "August  16"  some  time  In  the  fu- 
ture. For  I  am  certain  the  American  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  able  to  stand  by  and  see 
key  industries  severely  impacted  by  Imports, 
American  workmen  put  out  of  work,  and 
injury  being  done  to  now-viable  industrial 
elements  of  America's  security  backbone. 

I  value  your  friendship,  your  efforts,  and 
your  Interest  in  the  Specialty  Steel  Industry 
and  the  steel  industry  of  America  as  a  whole. 
Economic  necessity  could  require  the  U.S. 
producers  and  employees,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Government,  to  seek  other 
courses  of  action,  should  relief  not  be  forth- 
coming voluntarily  from  the  Japanese,  the 
European  Community,  and  other  foreign 
steel  producing  countries. 
Sincerely, 

Roger   S.  Ahlbrani>t, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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untary  accord  limiting  European  steel  ship- 
ments to  the  US.  f 

In  an  Interview  with  the  newspaper  Le 
Figaro,  to  be  published  today,  M.  Ferry  says 
the  reasons  Invoked  by  the  U.S.  during  his 
talks  in  Washington  last  October  "have  lost 
much  of  their  value"  since  the  monetary 
agreement. 

He  said  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  10  percent 
surcharge  sought  by  Europeans  has  been 
"more  than  compensated"  by  the  currency 
realignment,  which  resulted  in  an  average 
appreciation  of  12  percent  in  the  currenciee 
of  the  Common  Market  countries  in  relation 
to  the  dollar.  The  surcharge  was  also 
dropped. 

M.  Ferry  said  last  month's  Washington 
agreement  goes  far  beyond  the  monetary 
field  "and  should  provoke  a  vigorous  revival 
erf  the  U.S.  economy"  in  which  the  American 
steel  industry  will  have  a  large  share. 

M.  Ferry,  who  is  to  fly  to  Washington  next 
Thursday  for  talks  with  U.S.  officials,  said  he 
would  be  ready  to  sign  an  agreement  simi- 
lar to  that  concluded  last  month  for  the 
limitation  of  Japanese  steel  shipments  to  the 
Common  Market  and  Britain. 

The  Japanese  agreement  is  "much  more 
flexible"  than  the  one  U.S.  officials  want  to 
impose  on  Europe,  be  said. 


[Prom  the  American  Metal  Market,  Jan    7, 
1972] 

Limitation  Hopes  on  Steel  Imports  Dashed 
BT   Perry 
Paris. — Jacques  Perry,  spokesman  for  Eu- 
ropean  steelmakers,  has  dashed  hopes  for 
an  early  agreement  on  renewal  of  the  vol- 


[From  the  American  Metal  Jilarket, 
Jan.  11,  1972] 
Imports  OAiNiNa:  No  Quota  Agreements 
Materialize  for  Steel 
(By  Freeman  Bishop) 
Washinoton. — The     steel     Industry     and 
members  of  Congress  are  beginning  to  ask 
sharp  questions  at  the  White  House  and  on 
Capitol  Hill  over  the  continued  absence  of 
a   trade   agreement    between   the   XJS.   and 
Japan  and  the  UJB.  and  the  Etiropean  Com- 
mon Market  nations. 

Lackluster  statements  attributable  to 
White  House  "aides"  continue  to  predict  Im- 
minent settlement  of  a  new  three-year  vol- 
untary quota  system  with  Japan,  but  the 
Japanese  do  not  confirm  this. 

SHIPMENTS  a&IM 

In  fact,  what  the  Japanese  steelmakers 
continue  to  do  Is  to  hike  their  shipments  of 
steel  and  steel  products  to  American  domes- 
tic markets  at  an  ever-rising  rate. 

European  producers  display  no  Interest  in 
new  quotas  and  as  recently  as  last  week  once 
again  made  it  clear  voluntary  quotas  were 
not  on  EEC's  agenda  at  this  time. 

What  seems  to  be  going  on  here,  as  one 
topflight  foreign  affairs  spokesman  told 
American  Metal  Market,  is  a  game  of  words 
with  the  United  States  steel  industry  hold- 
ing the  bag. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Japanese 
steel  producers  have  been  discussing  terms 
of  a  new  voluntary  agreement  now  for  one 
year. 

Result  of  these  negotiations  is  a  steadily 
rising  rate  of  steel  imports  from  Japan. 

New  steel  Import  records  were  established 
in  1971.  In  the  first  11  months  of  last  year, 
more  foreign-made  steel  was  imported  than 
in  any  comparable  period  in  U.S.  history. 

Using  government-supplied  data.  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reports  that  16,- 
986,000  tons  of  foreign  steel  came  into  this 
country  from  January  1  through  the  end  of 
November  of  last  year. 

With  a  month  left  to  be  accounted  for, 
1971  steel  imports  were  less  than  a  million 
tons  below  the  one-year  record  oT  17,960.000 
tons  set  In  1968.  And  In  none  of  the  first  11 
months  of  last  year  did  less  than  1,230,000 
tons  of  foreign  steel  enter  the  U.S.  During 
November.  1,472,000  tons  arrived  at  U.S.  ports 
of  entry. 

MORE   THAN    TARGET 

The  16.986.000  tons  of  steel  imports 
through  November  also  was  1.651.000  tons 
more  than  the  target  limit  of  15.435.000  tons 
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for  tbe  full  12  months  of  1971  set  under  the 
voluntary  arrangement  by  which  European 
Common  Market  and  Japanese  steel  pro- 
ducers pledged  to  limit  their  exports  to  the 
tJ.S. 

The  declared  value  of  January-November, 
1971  steel  Imports  was  92.434,000.  During  the 
same  U.S.  mills  exported  only  $510  million 
worth  of  steel.  This  left  a  steel  trade  gap  of 
$1,924,000,000 — or  roughly  $200  million  more 
than  the  $1.7  billion  overall  trade  deficit  for 
the  tr.S.  reported  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year. 

November's  imports  included  716,000  tons 
of  sheet  and  strip,  167,000  tons  of  pipe  and 
tubing,  and  140,000  tons  of  plates.  The 
month's  11,000  tons  of  stainless  imports 
pushed  their  11  month  total  to  nearly  175,000 
tons,  while  the  nearly  38,000  tons  of  other 
specialty  steel  Imported  during  the  month 
raised  their  11  month  total  to  more  than 
375,000  tons. 

VIEWS  StTMMED  UP 

The  steel  Industry's  views — and  those  of 
an  Increasing  number  of  members  of  con- 
gress— can  be  sunmied  up  in  this  way : 

After  almost  12  months  of  desultory  ne- 
gotiation, the  Japanese  refuse  to  accept  the 
kind  of  agreement  proposed  by  the  U.S. 

The  Japanese  balk  at  limiting  fabrication 
steel  shipments  and  so  far  wiU  not  accept 
definition  by  categories,  such  as  limitations 
on  sp>ecialty  and  carbon  steels. 

The  Japanese  so  far  nave  indicated  the 
only  agreement  they  will  sign  would  not  re- 
strict the  opportunity  to  concentrate  Imports 
in  high-value  specialty  steels,  emphasizing 
cold-rolled  stainless  sheet,  etc. 

The  1969-71  agreement  switched  from  bulk 
steel  to  these  specialty  steels,  thereby  creat- 
ing broad  unemployment  In  many  small  steel 
communities. 

A  new  steel  agreement,  no  matter  what  It 
says,  will  not  be  an  effective  safeguard 
against  this  kind  of  trade  raid  since  terms  of 
the  original  three-year  agreement  were  not 
honored. 

At  best,  what's  in  prospect  here  is  an  un- 
enforceable agreement  with  Japan  and  a 
strong  possibility  there  will  be  no  agreement 
with  any  nation  presently  raiding  U.S. 
domestic  markets. 

LllCrrS  ST7GGESTIO 

"Unilateral  setting  of  enforceable  limits  of 
Imports  by  the  U.S.  Government  Is  the  one 
practical  means  of  accomplishing  what  the 
voluntary  approach  has  failed  to  do."  Blair 
BoUes,  vice  president  for  government  rela- 
tions of  Colt  Industries,  told  American  Metal 
Market.  Crucible  Steel  Is  part  of  Colt  Indus- 
tries. 

White  House  officials  attending  the  recent 
Japanese-U.S.  trade  conference  In  San  Cle- 
mente  Indicate  they  expect  a  new  voluntary 
agreement  will  be  signed  this  month  with 
Japan. 

The  old  five  percent  per  year  growth  rate 
of  the  1969-70-71  steel  agreement  is  believed 
to  have  been  reduced,  but  not  all  the  way 
to  the  2 '4  percent  decrease  demanded  by 
U.S.  domestic  producers. 

It  is  more  likely  to  be  three  percent — or 
even  3',^  from  what  could  be  gleaned  late 
yesterday  as  the  Washington  White  House 
settled  down  following  the  President's  visits 
In  California  and  Mrs.  Nixon's  eight-day  tour 
of  African  nations. 

DOLLAB  UNCEKTAIN 

Revaluation   of   the   Japanese   yen,   along 

with    many   currencies    among    members   of 

the  EEC,  continued  to  work  its  way  through 

money  markets  In  many  areas,  with  the  dol- 

^    lar  still  uncertain  in  open  markets. 

The  only  trading  weapon  now  held  by  the 
economic  spokesmen  for  the  White  House, 
Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  is  Con- 
gress's action  raising  the  price  of  gold  from 
$35  to  $38  an  ounce  at  the  VS.  Treasury. 

Japan   is  believed  only  to   have   made  a 


solid  commitment  to  establish  "an  orderly 
market"  In  its  exports  to  American  markets. 

Observers  say  It  appears  to  be  no  accident 
that  the  Japanese  have  adopted  this  phras- 
ing which  is  the  title  of  most  of  tbe  bills 
pending  In  Congress  to  establish  "an  orderly 
market"  for  steel  by  Imposing  mandatory 
steel  quotas. 

There  are  few  indications  the  Japanese  are 
aware  their  trade  policy  toward  the  U.S. 
must  be  administered  with  the  vmderstand- 
Ing  that  the  VB.  will  adopt  mandatory 
quotas — or  some  other  tariff  restriction — to 
halt  deterioration  in  its  balance  of  payments 
deficits  and  steel  production. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  14,  1972] 

Specialty  Stxel  Fibms  Feab  They're  Losing 

Impobt  Was.  May  Blame  Administration 

(By  Jack  H.  Morris) 

PrrrsBtTRGH. — Specialty  steelmakers  the  flag 
bearers  in  the  steel  Indiistry's  18-month-old 
lobbying  battle  against  foreign  imports,  are 
afraid  they  are  losing  the  war  and  will  be 
forced  to  surrender  a  large  share  of  their 
markets  to  Japanese  and  European  pro- 
ducers. 

And  U  this  occius,  executives  of  the  be- 
leagured  specialty  companies,  who  are  to 
meet  here  Monday  to  analyze  tbe  situation, 
are  almost  certain  to  blame  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Instead  of  their  wily  competi- 
tors abroad  for  the  defeat. 

It  Isn't  yet  certain,  of  course,  that  the  im- 
port battle — or  even  the  specialty  steel 
scrimmage — will  be  lost.  Common  Market 
steelmakers,  the  major  holdouts  In  reaching 
an  accord  on  new  voluntary  Import  quotas, 
are  scheduled  to  renew  their  negotiations 
with  the  State  Department  in  Washington 
today.  Japanese  producers,  who  also  were 
signatories  to  a  similar  three-year  voluntary 
quota  agreement  that  expired  Dec.  31,  are 
said  to  be  ready  to  sign  a  new  ftact  as  soon 
as  their  European  counterparts  come  to 
terms. 

There  is  widespread  belief  here,  however, 
that  the  longer  it  takes  to  work  out  the 
new  agreement,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the 
eventual  terms  wUl  satisfy  the  needs  of  hard- 
pressed  domestic  mills.  Specialty  steel  pro- 
ducers, in  particular,  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly doubtful  that  any  new  pact  will  plug 
the  loopholes  in  the  old  agreement  through 
which  they  contend  foreign  companies  have 
poured  thousands  of  tons  of  high-priced 
stainless,  tool  and  alloy  steels  into  the  U.S. 
marketplace. 

"It  looks  like  we're  going  to  take  it  on  the 
chin  again,"  sighs  Howard  O.  Beaver  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  Carpenter  Technology  Corp.,  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  which  has  seen  Its  markets  and 
profits  steadily  eroded  b7  the  flood  of  Imports. 
The  company's  earnings  of  $4  million,  or  94 
cents  a  share,  for  the  year  ended  last  June  30 
were  74%  below  the  $15.8  million,  or  $3.63  a 
share,  earned  in  fiscal  1967.  Sales  and  profits 
have  continued  to  decline  In  fiscal  1972  and 
much  of  Carpenter's  production  capability 
remains  Idle,  or  is  operating  at  reduced  lines. 

SLASHED    DIVIDEND    TWICE 

Carpenter  Technology  Isn't  alone  In  Its 
woes.  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries  Inc.,  the 
nation's  largest  specialty  steelmaker  with 
sales  in  excess  of  $500  million  annually,  had 
earnings  of  only  $2.7  million  in  the  nine 
months  ended  last  September  30  and  an- 
alysts say  they  won't  be  surprised  if  the 
company  ended  up  the  year  in  the  red.  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum.  which  slashed  Its  dividend 
twice  last  year,  earned  $14.8  million,  or  $1.85 
a  share,  in  1970:  and  the  year  before  that 
enjoyed  profit  of  $22.4  million,  or  $3.63  a 
share. 

Easco  Corp.  of  Baltimore  also  pared  its 
dividend  last  year  as  earning  fell;  Latrobe 
Steal  Co.  hasn't  reported  a  profit  in  two 
years,  and  even  such  healthy  companies  as 
Cyclops  Corp.  are  operating  at  levels  below 


those  of  prior  years.  Continental  Copper  & 
Steel  Industries  Inc.  closed  its  Braeburn  Al- 
loy Steel  division,  a  maker  of  tool  steels,  In 
November. 

Such  problems  can't  be  blamed  entirely  on 
Imports,  of  course.  Last  year  was  a  disaster 
for  all  steel  companies,  and  the  continuing 
business  slump  has  hit  the  specialty  steel 
concerns  especially  bard.  Domestic  shipments 
of  stainless  steel,  for  Instance,  have  been  in 
the  neighborhood  of  only  700,000  tons  for  the 
past  two  years,  down  from  900,000  tons  in 
1969. 

"The  real  problem  in  the  stainless  steel  in- 
dustry is  the  lack  of  demand,"  says  James 
Bird,  metals  analyst  with  Dean  Witter  & 
Co.,  a  New  York  brokerage  firm.  But  with 
Imports  increasing  as  demand  fell,  "all  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  market  came  from  the 
hides  of  the  domestic  producer,"  he  adds. 

Even  worse,  steelmakers  say  Imports  have 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
products  they  can  sell.  "Stainless  Is  selling 
28%  under  book  and  tool  steels  are  going  for 
at  least  a  10%  discount,"  Mr.  Beaver  of  Car- 
penter Technology  notes. 

It's  a  matter  of  record  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers have  far  exceeded  the  quotas  called 
for  In  the  expired  agreement.  While  the  vol- 
untary quotas  would  have  permitted  15.4 
million  tons  of  foreign  steel  to  enter  the 
U.S.  in  1971,  Japanese  and  European  mills 
had  shipped  17  million  tons  through  Novem- 
ber and  the  full-year  figure  Is  expected  to 
approach  a  record  18.5  mllUon  tons. 

PROVIDED  NO  BREAKDOWN 

Purthermore,  the  old  agreement  provided 
no  product-by-product  breakdown,  allowing 
foreign  mills  to  concentrate  their  shipments 
In  tbe  higher-priced  specialty  products. 
(Stainless  and  alloy  steels,  which  together 
account  for  only  8%  of  domestic  steel  con- 
sumption, command  prices  seven  to  10  times 
that  of  carbon  steel.)  Had  the  1968  agree- 
ment provided  product  quotas,  the  175,000 
tons  of  stainless  steel  imported  In  the  first 
11  months  of  1971  would  have  exceeded  the 
limit  of  32%  and  the  376,000  tons  of  alloy 
and  tool  steel  shipped  Into  this  country 
would  have  surpassed  their  limit  by  67  % .  By 
contrast,  total  imports  through  November 
were  only  20%  over  quota. 

Another  problem  is  that  much  of  the  spe- 
cialty Imports  come  from  countries  such  as 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  even 
Poland  that  didn't  sign  the  1968  accord. 
While  these  accounted  for  only  about  24% 
of  last  year's  total  steel  imports,  they  shipped 
36%  of  the  specialty  products. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  union,  which  contends 
that  Imports  cost  the  steel  Industry  more 
than  93,000  Jobs  last  year.  Imports  have 
grabbed  66%  of  the  market  for  stainless  wire 
rods  and  33%  of  the  bigger  meu-ket  for  cold 
rolled  stainless  sheets.  In  1966  imports  held 
only  37%  of  the  wire  rod  business  and  12% 
of  the  total  stainless  market. 

The  steelworkers  and  the  industry  launched 
a  massive  "Buy  America"  lobbying  effort  in 
the  summer  of  1970  aimed  at  obtaining  a 
stronger  quota  agreement.  Product-by-prod- 
uct quotas  were  demanded,  the  rate  of 
growth  had  to  be  cut  and  countries  other 
than  Japan  and  the  Common  Market  had  to 
be  brought  Into  the  accord,  they  said. 

Since  then  the  union  and  the  industry's 
association,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  have  poured  out  reams  of  statistics 
backing  their  cause;  seminars  have  been 
held  in  Washington  and  in  steel  towns  across 
the  country  and  corporate  presidents  have 
confronted  shareholders  and  Rotary  clubs 
with  table-thumping  speeches. 

LITTLE  HOPE  OP  PASSAGE 

Their  efforts  apparently  have  produced  few 
results.  Although  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  Impose  mandatory 
quotas  on  steel  imports,  steelmen  concede 
they  have  little  hope  of  passage.  And  now 
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even  an  extension  of  the  voluntary  limits  Is 
In  doubt. 

"We're  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
how  we  could  have  faUed  to  impress  upon  our 
government  the  deeply  serious  nature  of  this 
problem,"  frets  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  president 
of  Allegheny  Ludlum  and  chief  spokesman 
for  the  specialty  producers. 

One  reason  Washington  may  have  turned 
a  less  than  attentive  ear  is  that  the  steelmen 
may  have  sought  more  than  was  possible. 
Asked  how  much  of  a  rollback  In  Imports 
would  be  necessary  to  return  the  domestic 
industry  to  a  profitable  footing,  Marshall 
Shober,  president  of  Latrobe  Steel,  says, 
"100%." 

Another  reason,  according  to  Pierre  Rln- 
fret,  the  outspoken  Boston  economist  and 
sometimes  consultant  to  the  steel  Industry, 
is  that  steelmen  used  "phony  statistics."  In- 
stead of  presenting  their  case  honestly,  they 
Inflated  the  extent  of  the  problem,  he  main- 
tains. "They  Just  did  a  bad  PR  Job;  they 
didn't  know  how  to  carry  their  own  flag," 
he  says.  Industry  leaders,  of  course,  deny 
this. 

According  to  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  the  adminis- 
tration ptilled  the  props  from  under  their 
drive  last  month  by  agreeing  to  devalue  the 
dollar  and  remove  the  10%  surcharge  on 
Imports.  This  eliminated  the  incentive  for 
the  foreign  mills  to  come  to  terms,  he  con- 
tends. Lending  credence  to  this  view.  Jacques 
Perry,  spokesman  for  the  European  steel- 
makers who  win  head  their  talks  with  the 
State  Department  today,  has  been  quoted  as 
sasrlng  that  the  monetary  realignment  "more 
than  comi>ensated"  for  the  need  for  quotas. 

In  his  talks  today,  Mr.  Perry  is  expected  to 
offer  to  sign  only  a  mild  one-year  extension 
of  the  Import  agreement,  contending  that 
the  economic  outlook  is  too  uncertain  for 
long-term  limits.  While  Japanese  Industry 
sources  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  sign 
a  three-year  agreement  If  the  Europeans  go 
along,  neither  party  has  firmly  committed 
Itself  to  product-by-product  quotas  de- 
manded by  the  specialty  producers. 

LIMIT    GROWTH    OF    IMPORTS 

One  plus  for  the  domestic  Industry:  if  an 
agreement  is  signed.  It's  almost  certain  to 
limit  the  growth  of  imports  in  1972,  1973 
and  1974  to  2.6%  instead  of  5%  In  the  old 
agreement.  And  the  growth  factor  will  be 
based  on  the  quota  level  of  1971.  not  the 
actual  tonnage  shipped  last  year.  There  has 
been  some  indication,  soiu-ces  close  to  the 
negotiations  contend,  that  the  Japanese 
would  be  willing  to  slowly  roll  back  specialty 
Imports  over  a  three-year  period  so  that  by 
the  end  of  1974,  they  would  be  in  line  with 
the  quota  limits. 

Even  with  this  "half-loaf."  analysts  be- 
lleve  the  domestic  producers  will  be  able  to 
show  some  earnings  improvement  this  year 
If  the  demand  for  specialty  products  in- 
creases 7%  to  10%  as  most  currently  fore- 
cast. "I  think  we  can  show  a  substantial  Im- 
provement In  earnings  if  the  Japanese  don't 
come  In  and  take  the  growth  away  from  us." 
says  Mr.  Beaver  of  Carpenter  Technology. 

Indeed,  the  biggest  fear  the  specialty  steel- 
makers have  according  to  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum's  Mr.  Ahlbrandt  is  that  the  new  agree- 
ment will  contain  no  teeth.  "We  haven't 
once  wrapped  the  knuckles  of  any  of  those 
people  who  signed  the  previous  agreement 
and  then  didn't  abide  by  It,"  he  says.  "If 
our  State  Department  can't  Impose  some 
sanctions,  then  the  agreement  won't  be 
worth  the  paper  it's  written  on." 

Crucible,  Inc., 
Midland.  Pa.,  January  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
Congressman  of  the  United  States, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Dear  Joe:  Confirming  our  discussion  on 
Imports,  I  am  sun  that  by  this  time  Mr. 
Roger  Ahlbrandt,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Allegheny-Ludlum    has    forwarded    to    you 


copies  of  his  recent  correspondence  with  the 
State  Department.  In  addition,  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  the  attached  let- 
ter that  I  sent  to  Mr.  Kay  Kluz,  District 
Director — District  20  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  I  am  also  enclosing 
several  other  articles  which  might  be  of 
interest:  one  by  Jacques  Perry,  spokesman 
for  the  European  steelmakers,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  7  Issue  of  American 
Metal  Market,  and  another  which  appeared 
In  the  January  11  issue  of  American  Metal 
Market  on  the  Imports  situation. 

As  you  can  readily  see  from  all  this  cor- 
respondence, apparently  there  is  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  or  the 
Europeans  to  live  up  to  the  past  voluntary 
agreement,  nor  to  do  anything  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  specialty  steel  Industry,  or  basic 
steel  for  that  matter.  Obviously,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  evident  that  the  only  remedy  to 
this  very  distressing  problem  is  to  have  leg- 
islation passed  setting  up  enforceable  limits. 

I  know  we  will  have  your  cooperation  in 
this  matter,  and  I  trust  that  pressure  can 
be  brought  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  action  immediately  since  after 
a  year's  negotiation  the  State  Department 
has  been  completely  inept  in  accomplishing 
any  results. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Martin  N.  Ornitz, 
President,  Stainless  Steel  DiviHon. 

[Prom   the    McKeesport    (Pa.)    Dally    News, 

Jan.  18,  1972] 
United  States  Not  Trade  Patsy,  Congress- 
men Tell  Europeans 

Washington. — ^A  congressional  mission  to 
Europe  delivered  the  message  that  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  the  easy-going  trading 
partner  of  postwar  years — and  the  Europeans 
listened,  a  leader  of  the  legislative  party  says. 

"I  think  we  got  the  idea  across  to  people 
In  decision-making  posts  of  the  European 
community  that  we  simply  can't  afford  to  be 
patsies  any  longer,"  Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin  said  in  an  interview. 

Byrnes  Is  senior  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  broke  a  long  no-travel  tradition  to 
send  a  majority  of  Its  members  to  Paris  and 
Brussels  where  they  discussed  trade  issues 
with  spokesmen  for  the  Common  Market  and 
other  European  groups. 

Byrnes  said  he  came  back  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  Is  now  dealing 
with  "a  peer,  and  maybe  a  little  more  than 
a  peer"  in  the  expanding  Conmion  Market, 
and  that  International  trade  rules  vsrltten 
when  this  country  dominated  export  markets 
now  have  to  be  revised  to  provide  competitive 
equity. 

Particularly  troublesome,  Byrnes  said,  are 
reciprocal  trade  preferences  worked  out  bi- 
laterally between  members  of  the  Common 
Market  and  outside  countries.  In  many  cases 
former  colonies  or  dependencies. 

The  problem  will  be  aggravated,  he  said, 
by  the  entry  Into  the  European  commu- 
nity of  Britain,  trailing  its  own  network  of 
special  trading  arrangements. 

"We  were  repeatedly  told  that  these  pref- 
erences are  perfectly  permissible  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade," 
Byrnes  said. 

"We  didn't  always  get  exactly  the  same 
impression   in   talking   with   GATT  people." 

But  he  said  "we  have  been  relaxed  in  the 
past,  not  Inclined  to  push  for  compensation 
under  GAIT. 

"We  Just  can't  afford  that  kind  of  "oh,  what 
the  hell,'  attitude  any  longer." 

Byrnes  said  "GATT  is  Just  outdated"  and 
that  the  United  States  should  seek  a 
thorough  revision  of  its  rules.  This  might 
Include,  he  said,  not  only  changes  in  the 
trading  regulations,  but  revision  of  the  vot- 
ing system  to  remove  what  he  called  dis- 


advantages against  the  United  States,  and 
possibly  a  reworking  of  tax  provisions. 


[From    tbe    (McKeesport.    Pa.)    Dally   News, 
Jan.  26,  1972] 

Tax  1971  Trade  Deficit  Record:  Imports  Top 
Exports  by  $2  Billion 
Washington. — The  nation  recorded  its 
largest  trade  deficit  in  history  In  1971,  when 
the  value  of  Imports  exceeded  exports  by 
more  than  $2  billion,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment said  today. 

It  was  the  first  balance  of  trade  deficit  since 
1888,  when  the  nation's  trade  figures  were 
$33  million  in  the  red. 

The  department  said  the  deficit  was  caused 
by  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  Imports  and  a  2 
per  cent  expansion  in  exports. 

Originally,  the  government  said  the  trade 
deficit  for  1971  would  be  the  first  since  1893. 
However,  in  rechecking,  the  department 
found  that  tha:  deficit  was  complied  on  a 
fiscal  year,  or  July  to  June  basis.  It  had  to 
look  back  another  five  years  before  it  found 
a  calendar-year  deficit. 

The  actual  deficit  for  1971  was  $2,047 
billion.  Por  the  month  of  December,  the  na- 
tion turned  in  a  third  straight  monthly 
deficit  of  $273.7  million. 

During  1971,  trade  figures  were  In  the  red 
for  eight  months. 

The  department's  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  said  the  trade  balance  sharpened 
worsely  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
to  a  record  quarterly  deficit  of  $1,535  billion, 
mainly  because  of  dock  strikes. 

"Trade  movements  were  severely  distorted 
in  the  last  two  quarters  of  1971"  the  bureau 
said.  "Shipments  in  the  third  quarter,  nota- 
bly September  were  heavy  in  anticipation 
of  the  dock  workers'  strike  at  East  and  Gulf 
Coast  ports  on  Oct.  1. 

"Subsequently,  there  was  a  sharp  slow- 
down In  trade  during  the  fourth  quarter 
when  work  stoppages  crippled  port  operations 
for  nearly  two  months,"  the  bureau  said. 

The  department  said  exports  reached 
$43,566  bUllon  while  Imports  totaled  $45,602. 

The  Conmierce  Department  prepared  the 
final  figures  on  the  differences  between  what 
the  nation's  businesses  sell  overseas  and  what 
foreign   enterprises    ship    into    the    country. 

The  deficit  through  the  first  11  months  of 
1971  was  $1,876  bUllon,  a  massive  $4.7-bilUon 
turnaround  in  the  balance-of-trade  figures 
frcm  the  same  period  in  1970. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  says  the  pic- 
ture shovild  get  better  eis  1972  wears  on,  with 
a  chance  that  the  traditional  surplus  In  for- 
eign trade  will  be  restored  before  this  year 
is  over. 

One  reason  is  the  new  monetary  agreement 
In  which  the  dollar  is  worth  less  and  foreign 
currencies  worth  more  in  exchange  markets, 
a  situation  that  makes  imports  more  expen- 
sive and  U.S.  exports  cheaper  in  foreign 
markets. 

At  first,  the  monetary  agreement  may 
actually  hurt  the  nation's  trade  statistics,  a 
high  Treasury  official  said.  Imports  having  a 
higher  dollar  cost  are  continuing  to  enter  the 
country  on  the  basis  of  business  commit- 
ments and  plans  made  before  the  currency 
realignment  of  last  December. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Feb.  1. 
1972] 

Business  Today  :  Banner  Year  for  Steel 

(Theirs) 

(By  Jack  Markowltz) 

Nobody  can  say  steelmen  watched  the  wa- 
ters rising  without  sounding  plenty  of 
alarms  about  it.  Steel  imports  in  1971  fiooded 
to  a  new  high  watermark  of  18,322.000  tons, 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  re- 
ports they  nearly  equalled  the  full  12- 
month  output  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

This,  in  a  year  when  many  American  steel- 
makers ran  at  a  loss  for  three  to  five 
months. 
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When  steel  employment  sank  to  Depres- 
sion levels. 

When  US.  merchandise  trade  with  foreign 
countries  tumbled  into  deficit  the  first  time 
this  century. 

And  when  unemployment  in  the  nation  as 
well  as  In  these  many-milled  valleys  topped 
6  per  cent. 

Just  take  that  trade  deficit.  In  1971  Amer- 
ica bought  $2,047  billion  more  of  goods 
overseas  than  she  sold. 

Well,  the  deficit  in  steel  surplus  of  Im- 
ports over  exports — hit  $2,060  billion,  or  more 
than  the  shortfall  In  all  categories  combined. 

In  addition,  a  record  192.000  tons  of 
stainless  steel  crossed  the  water — and  of  all 
other  steel  alloys,  415,000  tons,  another  top- 
per. 

American  steelmen  aren't  fatuous  In  Judg- 
ing that  this  nation  wants  more  and  more 
of  their  metal  of  myriad  uses.  The  growth's 
Just  going  to  the  foreign  steel  makers,  that's 
all. 

And  the  sad  part  Is,  It's  only  big  volume 
which  enables  the  monstrous  furnaces  and 
rolling  mills  of  modem  steel  plants  to  un- 
leash the  big  cost  efficiencies  and,  hence, 
profits. 

Since  the  1971  imports  exceeded  by  3 
million  toris  the  volume  that  should  have 
come  In  under  the  Japanese-Eiiropean  quo- 
ta. It's  small  wonder  American  steelmen  don't 
pant  with  fervor  for  a  new  "voluntary"  ex- 
tension like  the  one  that  has  been  black- 
and-blulng  them. 

Still,  they'd  prefer  a  voluntary  quota  to 
none  at  all.  And  since  Jan.  1  there's  been 
none  at  all,  though  Japan  has  come  to  quota 
terms  with  the  Common  Market. 

What  American  steel  firms  really  would 
like  for  Valentine's  Day,  or  Flag  Day,  or  even 
next  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  Is  a  legis- 
lated quota  socked  down  In  black  and  white 
by  Congress.  Chances  of  that  are  regarded  as 
stUl  dim. 

The  Aug.  15  Import  siu'charge,  since  re- 
moved, didn't  keep  '71  imports  from  topping 
by  over  360,000  tons  the  old  record  of  1968. 

Dollar  devaluation  hasn't  noticeably 
abated  the  tide  either.  Imports  now  have 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  American  stainless 
steel  market. 

And  December's  1.3  million  tons  of  im- 
ported basic  steel  Included  heavy  amounts 


of  sheet  and  strip,  plates,  wire  rods,  pipe, 
tubing  and  structurals. 


(From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 

Feb.  2. 1972] 

Business  Todat:  Ludlttm:  "A  Most 

DimctrLT  Yeae" 

(By  Jack  Markowltz) 

If  1971  mauled  the  basic  steel  Industry, 
the  punishment  was  even  more  bruising  for 
some  of  the  stainless  and  other  specialty 
steels  producers.  The  biggest,  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum  Industries,  yesterday  reported  on  what 
Chairman  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt  called  a  "most 
difficult  year." 

Allegheny  Ludlum's  net  profit — a  slender 
$1.4  million  on  $484  million  sales — amounted 
to  a  net  loss  of  96  cents  per  common  share, 
after  requirements  to  pay  preferred  stock 
dividends. 

And  that's  the  first  time  there  were  no 
earnings  per  common  share  In  the  history  of 
the  company  formed  by  merger  between  Al- 
legheny Steel  and  Ludlum  Steel  In  1938. 

Ahlbrandt  Indicated  the  road  ahead  looks 
a  bit  brighter  than  that  Jvist  traveled. 

"There  has  been  a  marked  recent  Improve- 
ment In  the  volume  of  orders  and  in  operat- 
ing levels,"  he  said,  "not  only  In  steel  but 
also  in  consumer  and  Indxistrlal  product 
areas." 

He  said  an  Improved  and  extended  volun- 
tary Import  quota  "Is  expected  momentarily." 
That  could  provide  "some  relief"  to  special- 
ty producers  who  have  been  seen  their  rel- 
atively low-tonnage-hlgh-prlce  markets  gob- 
bled up  by  foreign-made  product. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  also  Is  cutting  costs — 
and  people — "and  greater  economies  will  be 
evident  in  the  coming  year,"  said  Ahlbrandt. 
With  a  rising  national  economy,  all  these 
factors  could  generate  "Improved  results  as 
1972  goes  along." 

In  1971  the  firm's  net  profit  from  opera- 
tions plunged  to  $6,464,000,  or  8  cents  a 
share,  from  last  year's  $14,820,000,  or  $1.85  a 
share — both  figures  after  preferred  dividend 
requirements. 

However,  the  Pittsburgh -based  firm  had  to 
take  account  of  half  the  $10  million  loss  suf- 
fered by  Its  50  per  cent  ovraed  afllllate,  Ti- 
tanium Metals  Corp.  of  Timet. 

That  reduced  Allegheny  Ludlum's  net  to 
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$1,482,000    versus    $11,919,000,    or    $1.24    per 
share  a  year  ago. 

Titanium  Is  much  used  In  aircraft  build- 
ing. But  cutbacks  in  both  military  and  de- 
fense plane  orders — plus  a  314  month  strike 
at  an  Ohio  plant  and  another  long  shutdown 
at  a  Nevada  facility — added  up  to  no  way 
to  make  money  In  the  wonder  metal. 

Both  plants  have  resumed  limited  opera- 
tions, but  the  near-term  outlook  for  ti- 
tanium remains  "clouded." 

Meanwhile,  last  year's  steel  labor  negotia- 
tions hit  the  company  with  "great  fluctua- 
tions In  customer  demand"  and  depressed 
operating  levels  from  August  through  No- 
vember. There  also  were  the  usual  higher 
costs.  But  the  stepped  up  level  of  Imports 
also  caused  a  "chaotic  marketing  situation," 
Including  poor  prices  for  products  the  Amer- 
ican firm  could  sell. 

Through  1970  Allegheny  Ludlum  had  been 
paying  a  60-cent  quarterly  dividend  on  its 
common  stock  for  some  years.  It  cut  this  to 
35  cents  In  first  quarter  "71,  then  to  25  cents 
in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Market  value  of  the  firm's  shares  has 
moved  Inversely  with  the  rise  in  Imports. 

Back  In  1967  when  basic  steel  had  caught 
the  foreign  virus  but  the  specialty  steels  had 
not  yet,  Allegheny  Ludlum's  stock  soared  to 
a  record  $79  a  share.  More  recently  it  has 
been  the  low  20s. 

The  firm  diversified  in  timely  style  a  few 
years  ago.  It  Is  now  more  than  a  steel  com- 
pany, with  substantial  subsidlsules  In  gar- 
dening equipment  and  sporting  goods. 

But  the  woes  of  the  specialty  steel  business 
loom  large.  The  import  problem  isn't  going 
away. 

FOREIGN   STRUCTURAL  STEEL  ACTIVITY.  YEAR   1971 
SUMMARY 


Net  tons 
bid 


Net  tons 
awarded 


Net  tons 

pending 

award 


Number  of  projects  bid  by 

foreign  fabricators  (27).. 
Type  of  project: 

Bridges  (5) 

Buildings  (10) 

Towers  (12) 

Products:  Shapes,  plates, 

rebars 


.    100,365       75,136 


15,200 


24. 274 
37. 533 
38, 558 


24, 274 
16.412 
34,450 


15,200 


Project 


Owner  and  locations 


Bid, 
net  tons    Product 


Foreign  bidder 


Award 


Building Circle  Towers  Association.  Falls  Church,  Va.. 

Do City  of  Newport,  Newport,  Vt .. 

Do New  Jersey  Steel  &  Structural  Corp..  Sayres- 

ville,  N.J. 

Do General  Electric  Co.,  Merrimac,  N.H 

Do Metropolitan  Jewish  Geriatric  Nursing  Home 

Corp.,  Brooklyn.N.Y 


3,190    Shapes Unknown  Great  Britain  source Great  Britain. 

400 do McKinnon  Steel,  Canada McKlnnon. 

1,500   Shapes,  plates Braidesi  Steel  Co.  of  Italy Pending. 

3,121  do Dominion  Bridge,  Canada Domestic 

2,100 do Standard    Structural   Steel    Co.,    MontrMi,    Standard  Structural  of  Canada. 

Quebec,  Canada. 


Total. 


10,311 
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Building. New  York  State  Urban  Development  Corp., 

Niagara  FaMs,  N.Y. 

Bridi* New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation, 

Rochester  NY. 

Towers Commonwealth  Edison  Co  ,  Bedford  Park,  III.. 

Do Basin  Electric  Co-op.,  North  Dakota  and  South 

Dakota. 

Do Commonwealth  Ed'son  Co.,  Cherry  Valley, 

Chicago  Heights,  Barrington,  and  Elmhurst, 

Do Consumers  Power  Co.,  Plainwell  and  Luding- 

ton,  Mich. 
Do American  Electric  Power  Co.,  South  Point, 

Ohio. 
Bridgt.. San  Ore-Gardner  Engineering  Corp.,  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 

Total ." 


6,250    Shapes,  Plates Canron,  Ltd., Canada Canron. 

5,249 do Standard  Structural  Steel,  Montreal,  Canada. .  Standard  Structural  of  Canada. 

200    Shapes Unknown  Japanese  Source Japan. 

17,000 do SAE.  Italy;  NGK,  Japan;  Dominion  Bridgo,   SAE. 

Canada. 
3,230 do SAE,  Italy SAE. 

1.900 do SAE.  Milan,  Italy SAE. 

500 do SAE,  Italy SAE. 

13,000    Shapes,  Plates Mitsui  Trading  Co.,  Japan Mitsui. 


47,329 
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Towers TVA,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Do TVA.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Bridge... Regional  Airport,  Dallas,  Tex 

Towers „  Arkansas  P.  &  L.  Various  in  Arkansas 

Total 9,972 


1,097    Shapes Nichlmen  Co.,  Japan;  SAE,  Italy;  Painter    Domestic 

Bros.,  England;  OVC,  Italy. 

1,811  .....do do Do. 

5,064    Shapes,  plates Ishikawajima-Marirra  Heavy  Industries  Co.,    Isfiikawaji.r.a-Marima. 

Ltd..  Jap.in. 
2,000    Shapes Komani,  India Komani. 


PACIFIC  COAST  REGION  YEAR  1971 


Building City  of  Los  Angeles,  Custlac,  Calif. 

Do Fein  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Do Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles. 

Calif. 

Towers  Arco,  Bellingham,  Wash 

(Refinery). 
Towers USOI-BPA.,  Washougal,  Wash.. 

Do do 

Bridge Spokane,  Wash 

Do City  of  Redmond,  Wash 

Towers USDI-BPA,  Washougal,  Wash. 

Building Port  of  Seattle,  New  Seattle,  Wash  .. 


1,172 
4,800 

13,700 

1,700 

4,020 
2,700 
737 
224 
2.400 
1,300 


Plates,  shapes Kawasaki  Heavy  I ndustries,  Kahagawa,  Japan.  Kawasaki. 

ilo —  MatsuD  Bridge  Co.,  Japan Mat'iuo  Bridge  Co.  (2,000  of  4.8M  tons  in  job 

are  foreign;  balance  domestic). 
00 Unknown  Japanese  source Pending  (bO  percent  of  13,700-ton  total  may 

be  foreign  fabricated). 
do do - Japan  (500  tons);  balance  domestic. 


Shapes SAE,  Milan.  Italy SAE. 

do Marubini-IIDA,  Japan Marulii.'ii-ltDA. 

Plates,  shapes Canron,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  Canada Canron, 

do Dominion  Bridge,  Canada Dominion  Bridge. 

Shapes Nichlmen  Co  ,  Japan Nichlmen  Co. 

Shapes,  plates Unknov/n  Japanese  source Japan. 


Total. 


32, 753 


FULTON  SALUTES  WATAUGA  ASSO- 
CIATION'S 200TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
year  1976  approaches,  this  Nation  is 
planning  the  celebration  of  its  200th 
birthday— marking  the  passage  of  two 
centuries  since  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776.  I 
look  forward  to  that  celebration,  and 
I  think  it  appropriate  that  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues  be 
directed  to  a  related  anniversary,  less  far 
reaching  but  worthy  of  note,  in  1972. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  May,  a 
group  of  enterprising  settlers  founded.  In 
what  then  was  western  North  Carolina, 
the  first  free  and  independent  govern- 
ment established  in  America  by  men  of 
Americjan  birth.  Theirs  was,  moreover, 
the  first  written  constitution  adopted  by 
such  a  group. 

The  government  to  which  I  refer  was 
called  the  Watauga  Association.  Thought 
to  be  the  first  active  government  in  what 
later  became  the  State  of  Tennessee,  it 
was  established  on  the  Watauga  River 
Just  south  of  the  Holston  River,  near  the 
present  site  of  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

The  Watauga  settlers  shared  the  cou- 
rageous and  innovative  spirit  of  the 
Americans  who  established  our  Nation. 
They  saw  the  need  for  a  government — 
one  founded  on  liberty  and  the  people's 
will — and  met  that  need. 

The  pioneers  who  moved  into  the 
Watauga  area  in  1771  were  miles  remote 
from  civilized  Virginia,  and  mountains 
cut  them  off  from  North  Carolina's  prin- 
cipal settlements.  So,  out  of  necessity, 
they  established  their  own  government, 
the  Watauga  Association,  and  wrote  for 
it  a  constitution,  the  "Articles  of  the 
Watauga  Association."  The  new  govern- 
ment was  foimded  on  the  principles  of 
manhood  suffrage  and  religious  liberty. 

Among  other  things,  the  government 
included  a  five-man  court  to  settle  pri- 
vate disputes  and  govern  "the  common 
good  in  other  respects."  (Questions  of  debt 
were  settled,  wills  were  made  and  re- 
corded, land  deeds  were  drawn  up  and 
filed,  marriage  licenses  were  issued,  and 
horse  chieves  were  tried  and  hanged. 


On  July  5,  1776— the  day  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted — the  Watauga  settlers  asked  to 
be  brought  under  the  government  of 
North  Carolina.  They  pledged  in  their 
petition  "that  nothing  will  be  lacking  or 
anything  neglected  that  may  add  weight 
to  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  are 
now  struggling."  That  cause,  of  course, 
was  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Wataugans'  contribution  to  the 
Revolution  was  great.  They  helped  keep 
in  check  the  Cherokee  Indians,  who  were 
incited  by  the  British  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  attack  and  threaten  North  Caro- 
lina, In  the  spring  of  1776,  a  platoon  of 
Wataugans  helped  save  Charleston, 
S.C.,  from  a  British  siege.  But  the 
Wataugans'  greatest  contribution  to  the 
Revolution  probably  came  in  1780  at  the 
battle  of  King's  Moimtain. 

There,  on  the  border  between  North 
and  South  Carolina,  the  Wataugans 
fought  beside  troops  from  Sullivan 
County,  N.C. — ^now  in  Tennessee — and 
from  southwest  Virginia.  They  surprised 
British  troops  at  King's  Mountain  and 
killed  or  captured  every  British  soldier. 

This  great  victory  may  have  been  a 
turning  point  in  the  Revolution.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  turning  point  in  the  war  in 
the  South,  and  it  did  much  to  reassure 
the  Americans  that  they  could  win  the 
war.  Approximately  1  year  after  the  bat- 
tle of  King's  Moimtain,  the  British  com- 
mander. Lord  Comwallis,  surrendered  to 
Gen.  George  Washington  at  Yorktown. 

Meanwhile,  the  Watauga  settlement — 
along  with  the  rest  of  what  was  to  be- 
come Termessee — ^was  incorporated  as 
part  of  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina 
gave  the  entire  area  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  1790;  and  6  years  later,  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  understand  that  the  Watauga  His- 
torical Association,  the  Tennessee  His- 
torical Commission,  and  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association  plan  to  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Watauga  Association 
with  ceremonies  next  fall  at  the  commu- 
nity of  Sycamore  Shoals,  Tenn.  In  the 
same  spirit,  I  offer  this  tribute. 

The  establishment  of  the  Watauga  As- 
sociation 200  years  ago  was  in  the  finest 
tradition — an  expression  of  American 
self-government  and  liberty.  By  their 


support  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Watauga  settlers  helped  expand  that  tra- 
dition to  insure  self-government  and  lib- 
erty for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
Wataugans  were  part  of  the  heritage  of 
my  State,  Tennessee. 


CENTENNIAL     OF    THE    TOWN    OF 
HOLBROOK,  MASS. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  an  impor- 
tant anniversary  in  Massachusetts  this 
year.  The  town  of  Holbrook,  which  I 
have  the  distinguished  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  Congress,  is  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary.  To  commemorate  this 
event,  the  town  is  featured  this  month 
in  the  Massachusetts  Selectmen  maga- 
zine. I  would  like  to  include  at  this  time 
an  article  whch  appeared  in  that  publi- 
cation in  the  month  of  January  by  Wes- 
ley C.  Cote,  town  historian.  It  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  add  that  I  hope  the  town 
continues  to  thrive  and  prosper  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
Holbrook  and  its  citizens  every  success 
in  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 
HoLBBooK  Centennial  Anniversart 
(By  Wesley  C.  Cote) 

The  Town  of  Holbrook  Is  located  15  miles 
south  of  Boston,  its  center  being  located  at 
the  Junction  of  Routes  37  and  139,  and  is 
today  essentially  a  residential  town  contain- 
ing a  population  estimated  to  be  about 
12,000.  It  is  divided  into  two  voting  pre- 
cincts: Precinct  No.  1,  Holbrook,  proper;  and 
Precinct  No.  2,  known  as  Brookville.  The 
watershed  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Narragansett  Bay  Is  located  here,  that  is, 
streams  flow  In  both  directions,  north  and 
south,  from  here.  The  altitude  is  between 
200  and  280  feet  above  sea  level,  thus  mak- 
ing Holbrook  one  of  the  most  healthful 
towns  In  the  area. 

Historically,  the  Town  was  incorporated 
on  February  29,  1872,  the  only  town,  to  our 
knowledge,  to  have  been  so  Incorporated  on 
Leap  Year  Day.  "Holbrook"  was  chosen  as 
the  name  of  the  new  town  in  honor  of  Elisha 
Nlles  Holbrook,  a  great  public  benefactor, 
whose    ancestor,    Thomas    Holbrook,    came 
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from  Broadway,  Somersetshire,  England. 
Previous  to  our  Incorporation  as  a  town,  our 
village  was  a  part  of  the  nearby  Town  of 
Randolph,  which  In  turn,  before  1793,  had 
been  a  part  of  the  crfd  Town  of  Bralntree. 
The  first  white  settlement  took  place  here 
In  the  year  1712,  when  one  John  French  built 
a  house  on  what  Is  now  Center  Street.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  no  human  settlement  Is  known 
to  have  existed  here,  after  an  archaic  form 
of  American  Indian  disappeared  from  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  some  three  thou- 
sand years  before.  During  the  first  century 
of  white  settlement  the  area  which  now  com- 
prises our  Town  was  peopled  almost  com- 
pletely by  descendants  of  the  fljst  arrivals 
from  Old  England  to  New  England.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  family  names  of  our  original 
settlers:  Adams,  Bagley,  Bass,  Beals.  Belcher, 
Blanchard,  Burrell,  Cheesman,  Clark,  Cope- 
land,  Eames,  Faxon,  Penton,  French,  Ho- 
bard  (originally  Hubbard) ,  Holbrook,  Hollls, 
Howard,  Hunt,  Jones,  Kingman,  Linfleld, 
Ludden,  Madan,  Newcomb,  Paine,  Porter, 
Pratt.  Randall,  Reed,  Spear,  Thayer,  Wales, 
West,  Whltcomb,  White,  Wilde,  and  Wood. 
Members  of  these  families  represented  what 
Is  now  Holbrook  In  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  and  the  Revolution.  Captain  Ellhu 
Adams,  brother  of  President  John  Adams, 
commanded  a  company  of  Minute-Men  from 
here,  and  died  during  the  siege  of  Boston. 
He  lived  on  what  is  now  South  Franklin 
Street,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  John 
Adams  who  was  elected  to  Holbrook's  first 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  1872. 

Until  about  1800  the  principal  occupation 
of  our  residents  was  farming,  and  some  stone 
cutting.  However,  gradually  the  Indvistry  of 
boot  and  shoe  making  began  to  take  hold, 
so  that  In  time  Holbrook  was  leading  the 
country  In  the  per  capita  production  of  boots 
In  1861,  during  the  Civil  War,  four  estab- 
lishments here  were  making  government 
shoes.  By  1878  there  were  at  least  18  con- 
cerns engaged  in  business.  The  total  boot  and 
shoe  shipments  from  Holbrook  In  1883 
amounted  to  75,826  acres.  As  time  went  on, 
the  City  of  Brockton  gradually  cornered  the 
trade  In  the  shoe  Industry,  however  Its  start 
must  be  credited  to  one  Micah  Faxon,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Brookvllle  section  of  Holbrook, 
who  was  the  first  man  In  Brockton  to  set  up 
a  shop  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing. 
By  1910  Holbrook's  great  Industrial  activity 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Town 
gradually  settled  down  to  being  a  residential 
community. 

Holbrook's  outstanding  military  hero  was 
Lieutenant  George  Mason  Lovering,  of  North 
Franklin  Street,  who  was  bom  on  January 
10.  1832,  and  died  on  April  2,  1919.  On  June 
14,  1863,  diirlng  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Con- 
federate works  at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana, 
Lieutenant  (then  Sergeant)  Lovering  dis- 
played bravery  and  courage  for  which  he  was 
awarded  our  Nation's  highest  honor,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  As  stated  In  the 
official  record,  "During  a  momentary  con- 
fusion In  the  ranks  caused  by  other  troops 
rtishing  upon  the  regiment,  this  soldier,  with 
coolness  and  determination,  rendered  effi- 
cient aid  In  preventing  a  panic  among  the 
troops."  This  act  of  Lieutenant  Lovering 
meant  the  difference  between  success  and 
disaster  to  the  Union  cause  at  Port  Hudson. 
On  July  8,  1863,  Port  Hudson  surrendered — 
which  meant  the  opening  up  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Union.  On  May  12,  1962, 
forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lovering,  appropriate  headsrtone  was 
dedicated  at  his  grave  in  Union  Cemetery, 
Holbrook. 

The  following  are  some  historical  firsts  that 
must  be  credited  to  Holbrook: 

About  the  year  1800,  Jesse  Reed  (1778- 
1857),  who  at  the  time  resided  on  South 
Franklin  Street,  erected  the  first  known  shop 
In  America  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
machine-made  nails  (his  Invention).  The 
machine  turned  out  62  fourpenny  nails  per 


minute.  The  shop  was  located  on  the  Coch- 
ato  River,  near  the  present  Holbrook-Ran- 
dolph  town  line. 

Captain  Ezra  Thayer  (1786-1866),  the  first 
man  in  the  United  States  to  manufacture 
leather  shoe  strings,  established  this  enter- 
prise In  1838  :n  a  small  shop,  next  to  his 
house,  that  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Winthrop  Congressional  Church  on 
North  Franklin  Street. 

It  was  in  Holbrook  that  boots  were  first 
machine-stitched  commercially  (the  first 
known  In  the  country) ,  by  adapting  the  new- 
ly Invented  sewing  machine  for  such  work." 
This  was  done  by  John  F.  Porter  ( 1827-1906) , 
In  a  building  on  Union  Street  that  was  later 
moved,  and  became  a  dwelling  now  located  at 
243  Center  Street. 

During  1972,  the  Holbrook  Centennial 
Committee,  Miss  Charlotte  Stanley,  Chair- 
man, Is  planning  a  series  of  events  to  cele- 
brate the  Town's  100th  Birthday. 

The  first  major  event  will  be  a  banquet  at 
Holbrook  High  School  on  February  29,  1972, 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Town's  Incor- 
poration, with  Congressman  James  A.  Burke 
as  the  main  speaker.  On  the  weekend  of  June 
17-18,  a  series  of  events  is  planned  Includ- 
ing a  rededicatlon  of  the  Town  Hall  corner- 
stone, a  Firemen's  Muster,  a  pageant,  to  be 
followed  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  18th,  with 
the  largest  parade  held  within  the  Town, 
starting  at  one  o'clock. 

The  Fourth  of  July  Field  Day  Committee 
will  conduct  all-day  youth  activities,  con- 
tests and  parades,  to  be  concluded  that  even- 
ing with  a  gala  exhibition  of  fireworks. 

The  Centennial  Committee  Is  also  plan- 
ning many  other  activities  throughout  1972. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVE ROONEY  OP  PENN- 
SYLVANIA TO  DEAL  WITH  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  BROADCAST  LI- 
CENSE RENEWAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rooney)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  problem  of  broad- 
cast license  renewal. 

The  amendments  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation have  two  major  purposes:  First,  to 
extend  the  term  of  a  license  of  a  radio 
broadcaster  to  5  years  in  place  of  the 
current  3  year  period;  and,  second, 
to  set  forth  criteria  which  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  to  con- 
sider when  it  has  before  It  a  renewal 
application  from  any  broadcaster. 

The  question  of  the  number  of  years  a 
broadcaster's  license  should  extend  is  a 
complex  one.  It  must  be  long  enough  to 
enable  a  licensee  to  establish  a  pattern 
of  performance  upon  which  to  be  Judged 
when  he  seeks  a  renewal,  and  it  must  be 
short  enough  to  insure  a  reasonably  reg- 
ular examination  of  that  pattern  of  per- 
formance by  the  FCC.  By  and  large,  Mr. 
Speaker,  radio  broadcasters  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  highly  responsible  citi- 
zens aware  of  the  necessity  of  serving 
their  communities  and  responsive  to  that 
requirement.  When  the  industry  was 
younger,  when  the  public  interest  was 
not  so  clearly  defined  or  identified  as  it 
is  today,  it  was  undoubtedly  wise  to  grant 
and  renew  radio  broadcast  licenses  for 
only  3  years.  Now,  the  industry  has  ma- 
tured, and  with  its  coming  of  age  the  need 
for  a  searching  examination  every  3  years 


of  every  radio  station  in  the  Nation  has 
diminished.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  proposed  that  grants  and 
renewals  of  radio  broadcast  licenses  be 
for  a  period  of  5  years. 

There  is  a  further  reason,  relating  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion itself  which  indicates  that  a  review 
of  the  current  procedures  is  advisable. 
The  FCC  has  many  statutory  responsi- 
bilities in  addition  to  those  it  exercises 
over  the  broadcast  industry  which  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  time  and  manpower. 
Elxisting  personnel  can  be  much  better 
utilized  thsm  in  reviewing  the  license 
renewal  applications  of  about  one-third 
of  all  the  radio  stations  in  the  Nation 
every  year. 

For  these  resisons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  term  of  a  license  for  radio 
broadcasting  should  be  extended  to  5 
years,  and  my  bUl  so  provides. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation is  aimed  at  insuring  stability  and 
responsibility  within  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry. A  word  of  backgroimd  may  be 
useful  here:  recently  WHDH-TV  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  lost  Its  license:  effective  in 
March  it  will  cease  to  broadcast  and  an- 
other licensee  will  begin  to  broadcast  on 
that  assigned  channel.  The  FCC's  ruling 
in  this  matter  has  been  sustained  by  the 
courts. 

This  decision  was  not  based  upon  find- 
ings of  poor  performance  during  the 
preceding  license  period;  nor  was  any 
finding  made  that  the  "public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity"  was  not  be- 
ing ascertained  and  served.  Other  factors 
which  had  little  if  any  direct  bearing  on 
the  quality  of  performance  by  the  li- 
censee— the  basis  of  examination  at  the 
time  of  a  renewal  application  for  many 
years — were  introduced  into  the  hearing 
and  became  controlling. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  depar- 
ture from  long  established  practices 
without  warning  has  given  rise  to  serious 
problems  for  many  broadcasters.  The 
only  fair  way  to  evaluate  a  licensee's  ap- 
plication for  a  renewal  of  his  license  is 
to  examine  his  past  performance  in  com- 
parison with  the  performance  criteria 
established  by  the  FCC.  A  decision  based 
upon  discernible  facts — past  perform- 
ance— insures  that  the  conscientious  li- 
censee who  has  continually  tried  to  pro- 
vide excellent  broadcast  service  to  his 
community  will  not  be  deprived  of  his 
license  for  extraneous  reasons.  Such  a 
test  also  has  this  result  indirectly:  it 
helps  to  insure  that  licensees  are  respon- 
sible and  conscientious  persons,  not  fly- 
by-night,  quick-buck  promoters  who  can 
promise  their  way  Into  a  license,  milk  a 
community  during  the  term  of  the  li- 
cense, and  move  on. 

Chaotic  situations  ctm  arise  under 
present  renewal  procedures..  Yet  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  the  broadcast 
industry  be  a  stable  one  in  which  li- 
censees whose  past  record  of  perform- 
ance meets  or  exceeds  broadcast  criteria 
established  by  the  FCC  have  a  reason- 
able degree  of  assurance  that  their  ap- 
plications for  license  renewals  will  be 
determined  upon  such  criteria,  and  not 
some  extraneous  issues  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  quality  of  service  extended 
to  their  broadcast  area.  My  bill  does  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  In  any  way  eliml- 
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nating  any  existing  rights  enjoyed  by 
those  who  desire  to  contest  a  license  ap- 
plication or  otherwise  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  FCC  any  alleged  failures  of  a 
licensee. 

Because  this  legislation  wUl  create  the 
stability  so  necessary  to  insure  that 
broadcast  licenses  are  held  by  responsi- 
ble persons,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
terminating  any  existing  rights,  I  believe 
it  can  resolve  much  of  the  uncertainty 
which  exists  today  in  the  industry.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  study  its  pro- 
visions. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  13061 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communication  Act  of 
1934  to  establish  orderly  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcast  licenses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307(d)  shall  be  amended  by  striking  the  first 
two  sentences  and  inserting  the  following: 
"No  license,  or  renewal  thereof,  granted  for 
the  operation  of  a  broadcasting  station  or  any 
other  class  of  station  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  five  years,  except  that  licenses,  or 
renewals  thereof,  for  broadcasting  stations 
engaged  in  the  transmitting  of  pictures  shall 
not  be  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years, 
and  any  license  granted  may  be  revoked  as 
hereinafter  provided.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
any  license,  upon  application  therefor,  a  re- 
newal of  such  license  may  be  granted  from 
time  to  time  If  the  Commlslon  finds  that 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity 
would  be  served  thereby:  Provided,  however. 
That  in  any  hearing  for  the  renewal  of  a 
broadcast  license  an  applicant  for  renewal 
who  is  legally,  financially,  and  technically 
qualified  shall  be  awarded  the  grant  If  such 
applicant  shows  that  its  broadcast  service 
during  the  preceding  license  period  has  re- 
flected a  good-faith  effort  to  serve  the  needs 
and  interests  of  Its  area  as  represented  in  its 
Immediately  preceding  and  pending  license 
renewal  applications  and  If  It  has  not  demon- 
strated a  callous  disregard  for  law  or  the 
Commission's  regfulations,  such  failure  or 
demonstration  shall  be  weighed  against  the 
renewal  applicant." 


PROBLEMS  THAT  ARISE  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  CHINATOWN  COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  describes  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  arising  in  the  New  York  Chinatown 
community.  The  diflSculties  experienced 
by  Asian  Americans  are  similar  to  those 
encountered  by  other  minority  groups — 
lack  of  adequate  housing,  difiBculty  in  ob- 
taining employment,  lack  of  access  to 
adequate  health  services,  need  for  educa- 
tional opportunities  including  bilingual 
education,  and  insufficient  community 
services.  And  New  York's  Chinatown  is 
not  the  only  area  that  deserves  our  at- 
tention. The  problems  are  foimd  wher- 
ever groups  of  people  are  isolated  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  11587  and  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  12208,  to  create  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Oriental  American  Affairs, 
I  have  been  concerned  that  we  provide 
at  a  Federal  level  an  opportunity  for  co- 


hesive action  for  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  our  Oriental  American  citizens. 

I  am  including  the  New  York  Times 
article  of  Monday,  January  31  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  need  for  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  I  commend  it  as  "required 
reading": 

Unrest  Vexes  Yoxtth  in  a  Torn  Chinatown 
(By  Robert  Hanley) 

Back  from  the  cemetery  only  two  hours, 
three  friends  of  the  late  David  Chin  were 
brooding.  They  reflected  on  his  murder,  on 
the  old  apartments  in  which  they  lived  with 
as  many  as  10  relatives  In  four  rooms,  on 
their  long  fruitless  searches  for  work  outside 
Chinatown,  and  on  their  grappling  In  school 
with  only  skimpy  English. 

But  they  offered  only  wooden  stares  to  the 
mention  of  the  recent  hostilities  among  teen- 
agers and  violence  in  Chinatown.  The  latest 
manifestation  of  the  violence  was  the  fatal 
stabbing  of  David,  IS,  and  his  12-year-old 
friend  John  Cheung  10  days  ago.  There  have 
been  shootings  and  knifings  of  several  other 
youths  since  the  mld-nlneteen-alxtles. 

The  violence  has  perplexed  the  community 
elders,  the  police,  the  clergy,  youth  workers 
and  schools.  At  the  same  time  it  hsis  eroded 
the  stereotype  of  a  quaint,  tranquil  China- 
town and  of  united  families  there. 

It  has  split  a  relative  handful  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's 5,000  youths  into  factions  that 
have  harassed  the  community. 

LONG-STANDINC    JEALOT7SIES 

Detectives  who  are  Investigating  the  mur- 
ders of  young  Chin  and  Cheung  point  to 
Jealousies  harbored  by  Hong  Kong-bom 
youths  about  the  quick  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  American-bom  Chinese.  A  youth 
worker  friendly  with  the  faustions  Insists  that 
the  rivalries  linger  from  the  early  nlneteen- 
slxtles.  when,  he  said,  rival  tongs  and  family 
associations  hired  youths  to  protect  gambling 
operations. 

An  exact  reading  of  the  social  disruptions 
and  petty  crime  that  the  factions  are  In- 
creasingly engaging  In  Is  Impossible,  the 
police  at  the  Elizabeth  Street  station  said, 
because,  more  often  than  not,  the  victims 
refuse  to  report  the  incidents.  The  police  have 
repeatedly  appealed  for  cooperation  at  meet- 
ings of  church  and  civic  groups,  but  without 
much  success. 

Testimony  to  the  fears  In  Chinatown  was 
the  refusal  of  David's  three  friends  to  be 
Identified,  photogra-phed  or  associated  pub- 
licly with  any  of  the  street  factions,  whose 
members  stand  idly  in  doorways  or  swagger 
through  the  narrow  streets  rich  with  aromas 
and  music. 

A  VARIETY  OP  FACTIONS 

For  reasons  that  the  three  kept  private, 
they  preferred  the  shields  of  aliases — John 
Wong,  Peter  Sang  and  Frank  Oee.  The  teen- 
agers emphatically  denied  belonging  to  any 
of  the  street  groups,  but  others  said  later 
that  they  were  close  to — If  not  actual  mem- 
bers of — a  faction  known  as  Kwon  Ylng,  or 
the  Free  Spirits. 

Although  the  leaders  of  the  American- 
Chinese  community  shy  away  from  such  Iden- 
tifying labels,  they  drop  easily  Into  con- 
versations about  Chinatown's  youths  with 
policemen,  teachers,  clergymen  and  others 
close  to  the  street. 

In  addition  to  the  FVee  Spirits,  the  gang 
names  they  know  of  or  have  heard  rumors 
about,  include  the  White  Eagles,  the  Black 
Eagles,  the  Flying  Dragons,  the  Flying  Red 
and  the  Weh  Chlng. 

But  beyond  names  like  these,  the  com- 
munity leaders'  knowledge  of  the  groups 
blurs  Into  speculation.  The  White  Eagles  are 
reported  to  consist  of  youths  In  their  late 
teens  and  early  20's,  with  the  Black  Eagles 
something  of  a  secretive,  underground  youth 
arm  of  12-to-16-year-old8. 


The  Flying  Dragons  are  thought  to  be  of 
the  same  age  and  sympathetic  to  the  two 
Eagles  actions.  The  Free  ^Irlts  are  said  to 
be  their  opponents. 

The  Flying  Red  group,  according  to  rumors 
circulating  at  Chinatown's  Junior  High 
School  65  on  Forsyth  Street,  Is  still  In  Its 
formative  stage.  The  Wah  Chlng  Is  believed 
to  be  newly  formed,  and  somewhat  openly  so. 
Former  White  Eagles  are  said  to  make  up 
much  of  its  membership. 

NARCOTICS  PROBLEM  ALLEGED 

Alfred  Hong,  a  23-year-old  Chinese  who 
was  born  In  Trinidad,  has  Identified  himself 
as  president  of  Wah  Chlng.  He  Insists  that 
seamen  who  Jump  ship  carry  large  quantities 
of  heroin  and  opiates  into  Chinatown  and 
make  drugs  the  neighborhood's  No.  1  prob- 
lem. 

A  sergeant  at  the  Elizabeth  Street  station, 
however,  says  that  narcotics  Is  not  a  "major 
prablem"  tn  Chinatown. 

Mr.  Hong  also  asserts  that  organized  gam- 
bling in  Chinatown  is  costing  poor  Chinese 
their  meager  earnings.  But  the  sergeant  eays 
that  while  "gambling  seems  to  be  a  way  of 
life  for  some  Chinese,  we  don't  know  of  any- 
one from  the  outside  organizing  It." 

To  label  Chinatown's  youth  factions  as 
"gangs,"  in  the  tradition  of  Irish  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  street  gangs  in  New  York  City,  is  a 
misnomer. 

•  *  •  Except  for  meeting  they  have  no  strict 
organizational  structures  or  formal  meeting 
places.  Membership  is  fluid,  with  fringe  ele- 
ments In  a  constant  state  of  fiux  around 
small  hard-cores.  The  estimated  numbers  of 
the  most  belligerents  youths  at  the  centers 
range  from  50  to  250. 

No  particular  uniforms,  ptatches  or  flags 
exist.  Different  from  the  gang  fights  on  Man- 
hattan's West  Side  in  the  nineteen-fiftlee, 
turf — or  the  self-adopted  neighborhood  do- 
mains— Is  apparently  not  an  Issue  with  the 
Chinese  youths. 

However,  the  police  note,  in  1971  six  Chi- 
nese youths  were  stabbed  and  four  were  shot 
by  other  Chinese  teenagers. 

"But  without  the  gangs,"  the  sergeant  said, 
"Chinatown  Is  pretty  much  crime-free.  The 
number  of  muggings  and  assults  against  out- 
alders  Is  "very,  very  minute." 

Amid  all  the  mysteries,  all  sides  firmly 
agree  on  three  things:  The  youth  factions  are 
largely  apolitical.  The  vast  majority  of  youths 
in  Chinatown  vlgoro\isly  pursue  their  high 
school  and  college  educations.  And  the  fric- 
tion and  belligerence  stem  from  the  wave  of 
Immigrants  from  Hong  Kong,  a  wave  that 
started  around  1965  after  Immigration  quotas 
were  relaxed. 

Chinatown's  population  has  bulged  to 
some  60,000  after  a  yearly  influx  of  about 
8,000  Immigrants  of  all  ages  since  the  mld- 
nlneteen-slxtles,  according  to  Irving  S.  K. 
Chin,  a  member  of  the  New  Tork  City  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

Problems  for  the  immigrants  have  been 
myriad — severe  housing  shortages,  language 
barriers,  long  hours  of  hard  work  at  low  pay 
In  restaurants  and  factories,  and  a  weak- 
ening of  the  traditionally  strong  family 
bonds. 

John  Wong,  Peter  Sang  and  Prank  Gee  re- 
called their  Job  problems — and  those  of  their 
parents — In  an  Interview  In  the  freshly 
painted  basement  game  room  of  a  Federally- 
financed,  clty-supervlsed  drug  prevention 
center  on  Oliver  Str^t,  off  Chatham  Square. 

AU  have  mastered  a  workable  English,  and 
their  families  have  secured  bigger  and  more 
comfortable  living  quarters.  But  they  and 
their  parents  are  bitter  over  their  work. 

John  Wong's  father  and  mother,  once 
teachers  In  Hong  Kong,  now  work  In  a  res- 
taurant and  a  garment  factory  an  average  of 
nine  to  10  hours  a  day. 

Like  scores  of  other  Hong  Kong    •    •    • 
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youths,  John  Wong  wants  to  break  away 
from  that  employment  bond. 

"There's  no  vacations,  no  fringe  benefits, 
no  pensions,  they  just  work  and  work  and 
work  all  their  lives,"  be  said.  "We're  willing 
to  work,  but  can't  find  jobs." 

The  youth  who  wants  money  for  college 
In  the  fall  Is  unemployed  now  and  living  on 
what  l8  left  of  his  savings  from  part-time 
Jobs  as  a  cashier  and  a  sandwich  delivery 
boy  and  messenger  in  garment  factories. 
Since  Christmas  he  has  been  combing  major 
department  stores  and  supermarkets  for  a 
Job  as  a  stock  boy. 

But  John  Wong  said  that  he  had  been 
turned  down  repeatedly  for  work.  Prank  Gee 
and  Peter  Sang  reported  similar  frustrations 
In  their  searches  for  work. 

INSTS0CTION    m    ENGLISH 

Extensive  Job  training  and  Job  referrals  to 
help  them  and  hundreds  of  other  immigrant 
youths  have  not  yet  materialized,  because 
the  community  social  agencies  in  Chinatown 
say  they  have  had  to  devote  most  of  their 
energies  and  funds  to  instructions  In  English. 

With  the  immigrant  crush,  community 
leaders  have  abandoned  the  traditional  Chi- 
nese aversion  to  outside  appeals  for  assist- 
ance and  have  secured  some  Federal  help  for 
language  laboratories. 

Irving  Chin,  as  education  chairman  of  the 
Chinatown  Advisory  Council,  pursued  a 
dream  of  such  a  laboratory  for  two  years  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  granted  $150,000  to  get  it  started 
late  last  year  at  62  Mott  Street.  Mr.  Chin 
called  the  opening  a  "minor  miracle." 

It  has  23  bilingual  teachers  for  a  program 
of  basic  "survival"  English  for  650  Chinese. 
The  enrollment  is  limited  to  that  figure  be- 
cause of  space  and  financial  shortages.  About 
600  people  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  majority  of  the  street  youths,  how- 
ever, apparently  have  to  rely  primarily  on 
their  schools  and  scattered  street  academies 
for  their  special  English  training. 

"Now,"  Mr.  Chin  said,  "we're  going  to  start 
aiming  at  the  Immigrant  youths  and  high 
■chool  dropouts.  They've  got  to  get  back  Into 
the  mainstream,  but  It  will  take  special  plan- 
ning and  time." 

What  Mr.  Chin  is  dreaming  of  now  are  a 
$4-milllon-to-85-mllllon  cultural  and  recrea- 
tion center  in  Chinatown  and  a  major  "mul- 
ti-service center"  where  residents  could  go 
for  answers  to  problems  of  health,  hovislng, 
language.  Jobs,  nutrition  and  family  assist- 
ance. 


RESETTLEMENT  AID  FOR  SOVIET 
REFUGEES  IN  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  v^ith  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Halpern,  and  41 
cosponsors  from  both  parties  in  the 
House,  the  Soviet  Jewish  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972. 

In  December  of  last  year  we  received 
the  very  welcome  news  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  released  in  that  month  alone 
more  than  three  times  as  many  Jewish 
emigrants  as  it  had  released  in  all  of 
1970.  Since  December,  the  release  bv 
the  Soviet  Union  of  Jewish  emigrants 
has  continued  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  the  House 
have  decried  the  discriminatory  and  re- 
pressive treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  have  urged 
the  Soviet  Union  to  open  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  allow  these  citizens  to  leave  for 


Israel.  We  have  urged  our  own  State 
Department  to  make  this  demand  a  part 
of  our  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  long  ago  as  April  1967, 
I  initiated  a  statement  condemning  the 
suppression  of  Jewish  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural life  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  calling  for 
action  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  free 
Soviet  Jews  to  join  their  relatives  and 
fellow  Jews  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  statement  was  signed  by  300  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  from  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Apparently  our  efforts  have 
been  at  least  partly  successful,  and  for 
that  we  are  thankful. 

But  this  development  is  a  mixed  bless- 
ing for  Israel.  If  the  current  trend  holds, 
as  it  is  expected  to,  Israel  will  receive 
40,000  to  60,000  new  refugees  this  year 
from  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  The  finan- 
cial and  social  costs  of  absorbing  and 
resettling  these  refugees  are  enormous 
and  constitute  a  crushing  burden,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  many  other  de- 
mands on  the  Israeli  budget  growing  out 
of  the  diflBcult  political  situation  in  the 
Middle  East.  Most  of  these  refugees  ar- 
rive in  Israel  with  few  financial  resources 
of  their  own  since  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment taxes  them  heavily  for  the  privilege 
of  emigrating. 

Our  Nation  has  a  long  tradition  of 
help  for  refugees.  We  are,  ourselves,  a 
Nation  of  refugees.  We  have  contributed 
more  than  $2.8  billion  to  ease  the  diffi- 
cult lives  of  refugees  since  World  War 
n.  We  have  provided,  for  example,  close 
to  $600  million  to  help  refugees  from 
Cuba,  and  $85  million  for  Korean  ref- 
ugees. Arab  refugees  have  received  more 
than  $500  million  over  the  years  in  aid 
from  the  United  States.  We  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  generosity  and  com- 
fort we  have  accorded  these  and  many 
other  groups  who  have  suffered  hard- 
ships growing  out  of  war  and  political 
upheaval. 

This  long  humanitarian  tradition  of 
American  aid  to  refugees  demands  that 
we  now  offer  our  help  to  Soviet  Jewish 
refugees  for  whose  freedom  to  emigrate 
we  have  appealed.  But  it  is  also  in  our 
own  interest  to  provide  this  assistance. 
We  have  long  recognized  that  the  well- 
being  of  Israel  contributes  to  the  secu- 
rity of  free  nations  everywhere.  We  can- 
not and  must  not  now  ignore  an  eco- 
nomic burden  on  Israel  which  could  be 
as  damaging  to  its  well-being  as  any 
military  threat. 

The  best  way  to  assure  that  adequate 
financial  assistance  is  available  to  Israel 
to  meet  this  economic  burden  and  to 
quickly  and  humanely  resettle  these  ref- 
ugees from  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  ear- 
mark funds  for  that  purpose  now.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today.  It  would  authorize 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  be  fur- 
nished hy  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Israel 
to  be  used  to  house,  clothe,  feed,  educate, 
train,  and  otherwise  assist  Jewish  refu- 
gees from  the  Soviet  Union  who  take  up 
residence  in  Israel. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  House,  of  which  Mr. 
Halpern  and  I  are  members,  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  will 
take  prompt  action  on  this  legislation  so 
that  the  full  amount  authorized  can  be 


included  in  the  State  Department  Ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1973.  We 
will  certainly  be  working  toward  that 
end,  with  the  support  of  the  following 
Members  who  have  cosponsored  this  im- 
portant legislation : 

CospoNSORS     OP     Soviet     JrwisH     Refxtgeb 
Act    of    1972 

Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Badlllo,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Helstoskl,  Mr.  Annunzlo. 
Mr.  Ellberg,  Mr.  Blaggl,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  Rees,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hicks  of 
WMhington,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Drlnan,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Daniel - 
son,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gudc,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Prascr,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Celler, 
Mr.  Heohler,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Reld,  and  Mr. 
Ryan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  text  of  the  "Soviet  Jew- 
ish Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1972"  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  13022 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Stat© 

to  furnish  assistance  for  the  resettlement 

of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  furnish, 
on  terms  and  conditions  he  considers  appro- 
priate, assistance  to  Israel,  including  assist- 
ance for  housing,  food,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion and  training,  for  the  resettlement  in 
Israel  of  Jewish  refugees  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
it  is  called  the  silent  epidemic;  some- 
times it  is  called  ghetto  malaria.  But  no 
matter  what  it  is  called,  the  fact  remains 
that  childhood  lead  poisoning  is  a  devas- 
tating disease  plaguing  the  children  of 
this  Nation. 

Each  year  thousands  of  young  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  6  are  afflicted 
by  this  dread  disease.  The  exact  number 
of  children  poisoned  is  imknown,  for 
there  are  still  far  too  few  programs  to 
screen  youngsters  for  lead  poisoning. 
Even  so,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  estimated  that 
each  year  some  400,000  children  are  sub- 
jected to  chilhood  lead  poisoning. 

As  a  result,  some  16,000  youngsters  re- 
quire treatment.  An  additional  3,200  suf- 
fer moderate  to  severe  brain  damage. 
Another  800  are  so  severely  afflicted  that 
they  require  institutionalization  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  And  for  another 
200  young  children  there  is  no  future  at 
all,  for  they  will  die. 

In  the  words  of  HEW's  Bureau  of  Com- 
mimity  En\ironmental  Management, 
childhood  lead  poisonin?  i.s  "nvire  nrev- 
alent  than  the  polio  problem  before  the 
advent  of  the  Salk  vaccine."  But  the 
real  tragedy  is  that  lead  poisoning  Is 
a  totally  man-made  and  totally  prevent- 
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able  disease.  It  exists  only  because  we  let 
it  exist. 

Three  years  ago  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  begin  a  Federal  program  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  crippler  and  killer  of 
young  children.  Subsequently,  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  introduced  companion 
legislation  in  the  other  body.  Finally, 
after  2  years  of  intensive  efiforts,  oiu- 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act  was  signed  into  law  on  January 
13,  1971.  In  enacting  this  law.  President 
Nixon  committed  this  Nation  to  a  mas- 
sive assault  to  eradicate  the  blight  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning,  that  commit- 
ment remains  unfulfilled. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
neither  the  administration  nor  the  Con- 
gress has  been  willing  to  provide  sufficient 
funding  to  meet  the  menace  of  childhood 
lead  poisoning.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 
Act  authorized  $30  million  for  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1972;  the  Nixon  administration 
steadfastly  refused  to  request  any  money 
to  fund  this  act  for  fiscal  year  1971  and 
only  after  great  pressure  from  myself 
and  other  concerned  citizens  belatedly 
submitted  an  amended  budget  request  for 
82  million  to  fund  the  act  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  Although  the  Congress  recognized 
the  total  insufficiency  of  this  request,  it 
provided  only  $7.5  in  appropriations  for 
nscal  year  1972— still  woefully  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  need. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  a  higher  and  more  adequate 
level  of  funding  be  provided  in  the  future. 
Tlierefore  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Cong;  ess— January  18— 
I  introduced  legislation  (H.R.  12466)  to 
increase  the  authorized  level  of  funding 
to  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  and  to  enlarge 
the  scope  df  the  Federal  anti-lead-pois- 
oning program. 

Sixty-one  Members  of  Congress  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
in  the  House  and  similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  on  behalf  of  himself  and  27 
other  Senators. 

Specifically,  this  legislation— H.R. 
12466  and  companion  bUls  with  cospon- 
sors— does  five  things: 

First,  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  it  authorizes  $20 
million  for  grants  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  developing  and  car- 
rying out  local  detection  and  treatment 
programs  for  victims  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning;  $25  million  for  grants  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  programs  to  identify 
high-risk  areas,  and  then  to  develop  and 
carry  out  lead-based  paint  eUmination 
programs;  and  $5  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  carry  out  a  demonstration  and  re- 
search program  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  lead-based  paint  can  most 
eflfectively  be  removed. 

Any  amounts  authorized  for  1  fiscal 
year  but  not  appropriated  may  be  appro- 
priated for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Second,  it  broadens  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  grants  for  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  childhood  lead  poisoning  to  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  State 


agencies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
centralized  laboratory  facilities  for 
analyzing  biological  and  environmental 
lead  specimens  obtained  from  local 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  detection 
programs.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant 
cannot  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  facility— a  matching  requirement 
identical  to  that  under  the  other  sections 
of  title  I  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act. 

Third,  my  bill  broadens  the  definition 
of  those  eligible  to  receive  grants  to  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  health  services 
program  within  the  meaning  of  section 
222(a)(4)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  thus  facilitating  the  flow  of 
funds  to  the  community  level  at  which 
they  are  most  needed. 

Fourth,  it  includes  a  provision  which 
authorizes  grants  to  be  made  to  State 
agencies  in  any  case  where  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  within  a  State 
are  prevented  by  State  law  from  receiv- 
mg  such  grants  or  from  expending  such 
grants  in  accordance  with  their  intended 
purpose.  I  understand  such  is  the  case  in 
both  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island. 

And  fifth,  the  definition  of  lead-based 
paint  is  changed  from  paint  containing 
mofe  than  1  percent  lead  by  weight- 
calculated  as  lead  metal— in  the  total 
nonvolatile  content  of  liquid  paints  or 
in  the  dried  surface  coating  to  0.06  per- 
cent lead  by  weight. 

The  matter  of  a  safe  level  of  lead  in 
paint  has  been  of  deep  concern  to  me 
for  quite  some  time.  On  August  9,  1971, 
five  child  health  advocates  joined  me  in 
filing  a  formal  petition  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  requesting 
that  agency  to  ban  paint  with  more  than 
minute  traces — 0.06  percent — of  lead 
from  household  use  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act.  On  November  2,  1971,  the  FDA  pub- 
lished our  petition  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter in  order  to  allow  interested  parties  to 
make  their  comments  known.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  FDA  published 
another  proposal— one  which  it  itself  had 
initiated.  This  proposal  would  merely  re- 
quire that  paints  with  a  lead  content  in 
excess  of  0.5  percent  bear  a  waminK 
label. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
medical  and  scientific  evidence  and 
opinion  submitted  to  the  PDA  in  regard 
to  these  proposals  support  my  petition  to 
ban  paint  with  a  lead  content  in  excess 
of  0.06  percent  from  all  household  uses. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  speed- 
ily act  to  combat  the  menace  of  lead 
poisoning.  As  long  as  this  Government 
fails  to  spend  the  necessary  funds  and 
take  the  necessan'  action  to  moimt  a 
meaningful  effort  to  eradicate  the 
plague  of  childhood  lead  poisoning,  we 
will  continue  to  spend  far  more  re- 
sources patching  up  the  sins  which  have 
been  committed  against  our  children  by 
allowing  them  to  fall  victim  to  this  man- 
made  and  preventable  disease. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  list  of 
Members  of  Congress  sponsoring  my  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act: 

I  also  include  in  the  Record  the  tran- 
script of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
Chronolog  program  shown  on  national 


television  on  January  28,  1972.  This  pro- 
gram presented  a  mo-t  extensive  and 
compelling  examination  of  the  peril  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning.  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  "Lead 
Poisoning,"  produced  by  David  Schmerler 
and  reported  by  Garrick  Utley: 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
Amenoments  Sponsobs 
William    F.    Ryan     (N.Y.).    Bella    Abzug 
(N.Y.),  Herman  Badlllo  (N.Y.),  Mario  Blaggl 
(N.Y.),  Jonathan  Bingham    (N.Y.).  Edward 
Boland     (Mass.),     John     Brademas     (Ind  ) 
Prank  Brasco   (N.Y.),  James  Burke   (Mass),* 
Phillip  Burton  (CaUf.),  Hugh  Carey  (NY) 
Shirley     Chlsholm     (N.Y.),     William     Clay 
(Mo.),  James  Cleveland  (N.H.),  George  Col- 
lins (ni.).  Silvio  Conte  (Mass.),  John  Con- 
yers  (Mich.),  George  Danlelson  (Calif.) ,  Ron- 
ald   Dellums     (Calif.),    John    Dent     (Pa) 
Charles   Diggs    (Mich).    John    Dow    (NY)' 
Robert      Drlnan      (Mass.).     Don      Edwards 
(Calif.),  Joshua  Eilberg  (Pa),  Walter  Faunt- 
roy     (D.C.),    Donald    Pra.ser     (Minn.)      Ella 
Grasso    (Conn.),    Seymour    Halpern    (NY) 
Michael  Harrington   (Mass.),  William  Hath- 
away   (Maine),   Augustus   Hawkins    (Calif) 
Ken  Hechler  (W.  Va.) ,  Henry  Helstoskl  (N  J  ) ' 
Louise    Day    Hicks    (Mass.).    Frank    Horton 
(N.Y.),   Andy  Jrcobs    (Ind.),   Edward   Koch 
(N.Y.),  Romano  Mazzoli  (Kv).  Abuer  Mikva 
(HI.),    Parren   MltcheU    (Md.).   F.   Bradford 
Morse    (Mass.),   Claude   Pepper    (Fla  )     Otis 
Pike   (N.Y.),  Bertram  Podell   (N.Y.).  Melvln 
Price   (HI.).  Charles  Rangel   (N.Y.).  Thomas 
Rees    (Calif.),    Ogden    Reld    (N.Y.),    Henry 
Reuss  (Wise.) .  Peter  Rodino  (N.J.) ,  Benjamin 
Rosenthal    (N.Y.),  Dan  Rostenkowskl    (111) 
Fernand  St  Germain   (R.I.).  Paul  Sarbanes 
(Md.),  James  Scheuer  (N.Y.),  John  Selber- 
ling    (Ohio).    Louis    Stokes    (Ohio),    James 
Symington    (Mo.).    Robert    Tlernan    (R  i ) 
Lester  Wolff  (N.Y.),  and  Sidney  Yates  (ril!)! 

Lead  Poisoning 

Garrick  Utley.  Last  year  some  of  the  ani- 
mals  in  New  York's  Staten  Island  Zoo  were 
poisoned.  A  few  died.  Others,  Including  this 
black  leopard,  became  paralyzed.  The  poison- 
ing was  a  mystery.  The  zoo  asked  doctors  at 
New  York  Medical  College  to  solve  it.  What- 
ever the  poison  was.  it  came  from  the  en- 
vironment, and  it  was  strong  enough  to  do 
permanent  damage  to  the  black  leopard's 
nervous  system.  Blood  tests  showed  that  the 
pwiSDn  was  lead. 

Doctor.  The  blood  levels  of  the  great  cats 
were  very  high  in  lead  content,  in  the  toxic 
range. 

Utlet.  This  news  was  so  startling  that  the 
doctors  expanded  their  study  to  other  ani- 
mals living  in  outdoor  cages  In  other  city 
zoos. 

Doctor.  We  found  also  at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
that  the  great  cats,  eleven  out  of  fourteen  as 
I  remember,  were  very  high  in  terms  of  their 
blood  lead. 

Man.  According  to  Dr.  Cbow,  who  we've 
sent  samples  to.  the  levels  are  so  high  he 
didn't  believe  the  animals  were  alive. 

Doctor.  The  same  is  true  of  very  limited 
work  that  we  did  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo. 
There's  one  monkey  that  came  In  here  with 
a  lung  condition,  but  upon  autopsy  after  the 
animal  died,  we  found  that  animal  had  very 
high  lead  levels  in  the  vital  organs. 

Emil  Dolenski.  Recently  we  thought  it  was 
related  to  lead  in  paint,  and  we  did  have 
analyses  done  on  paint,  and  we  found  that 
some  of  the  paints  were  Indeed  higher  than 
acceptable  levels  for  New  York  City.  We  ax« 
more  concerned,  though,  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals like  the  lions,  which  we  have  here, 
because  there  Is  no  contact  at  all  with  paint 
materials.  Yet  they're  stUl  running  at  levels 
which  would  Indicate  a  chronic  toxicity 
problem. 

Dr.  Ralph  Steher.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  certainly  comes  from  the  envl- 
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rozunent,  from  the  air.  Because  otherwise  the 
soli  around  the  zoo  woiild  not  be  accumu- 
lating as  much  lead  as  they  presently  have. 
The  normal  amount  of  lead  In  the  earth's 
criist  Is  only  about  ten  to  fifteen  parts  per 
million.  And  when  you  consider  that  the  soil 
at  the  Central  Park  Zoo  had  over  five  hun- 
dred parts  per  million,  that  answers  your 
question. 

Utlet.  The  lead  poisoning  the  zoo  animals 
comes  from  leaded  gasoline.  Automobiles  put 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  toxic  lead  into 
our  urban  environment  every  year.  It's  too 
much  for  the  animals  to  take. 

DoLENSKi.  I  don't  see  where  we  can  hon- 
estly continue  to  show  large  cats  outdoors 
any  more.  As  far  as  any  new  enclosures  that 
we  make.  I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  build 
Indoor  enclosures  with  filtered  air  systems. 

Dr.  Dennis  Crastin.  These  are  dangerous 
conditions,  not  only  for  the  animals  who  are 
living  in  the  confinement  of  the  zoo,  but  for 
the  people  who  are  also  living  tn  the  close 
neighborhood  or  who  come  there  Just  as 
visitors. 

Man.  It  seems  that  all  young  living  things 
are  most  suscepitble  to  lead.  And  that  babies 
being  born  today  have  high  lead  levels.  And 
this  is  an  ominous  sign,  because  they're  start- 
ing out  with  a  high  lead  level.  And  we  know 
that  lead  accumulates  over  a  lifetime,  and 
therefore  by  the  time  they  reach  an  adult 
age  they  may  very  well  be  in  trouble. 

William  F.  Ryan.  Four  hundred  thousand 
children  in  this  country  are  afllicted  with 
lead  poisoning.  That  Is  a  tremendoxis  number 
of  children.  That's  a  serious  problem.  There 
are  more  cases  of  'ead  poisoning  among  chil- 
dren today  than  there  were  cases  of  polio  in 
this  country  before  the  Salk  vaccine. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  There  are 
scores,  I  believe  it's  even  in  the  hundreds  of 
children  that  are  dying  of  lead  poisoning, 
but  haven't  been  diagnosed  as  such.  So  It's 
widespread  In  the  urban  centers,  in  the  older 
centers  of  our  country.  And  we  know  very 
well  that  something  can  be  done  to  prevent 
it. 

Utley.  The  air  inner  city  children  breathe 
is  heavily  contaminated  with  lead.  But  the 
ma)or  source  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  slvuns 
is  peeling  paint  from  dilapidated  buildings. 
When  these  buildings  were  constructed,  it 
was  common  to  use  lead  based  paints  on  in- 
side walls.  Now  that  paint  is  flaking  off. 
Children  like  to  eat  the  paint  chips.  The  re- 
sult Is  illness,  brain  damage,  and  even  death. 

Woman.  The  baby,  he  had  it  bad  enough 
where  he  had  to  go  in  the  hospital  this  year 
for  it.  Every  time  I  look  around  there's  one 
getting  lead  poisoning.  And  I'm  afraid  that 
one  time  cne  of  them  might  get  it,  and  it 
might  be  a  little  bit  too  late.    , 

Utley.  Norman  Brltt  suffered  severe  brain 
damage  eight  years  ago  from  lead  paint.  He 
will  never  be  normal. 

Mr.  BRirr.  And  Norman  was  eating  it.  And 
all  of  a  sudden,  you  know,  he  got  kind  of 
sick.  So  the  doctor  said  he  had  lead  poison- 
ing. He  like  this  the  rest  of  his  life;  hell 
never,  you  know,  aever  grow  out  of  it. 

Jack  Newfield.  What  Is  most  frustrating 
about  this  is  that  a  few  months  ago  I  spoke 
to  the  lead  poisoning  clinic  at  Kings  County 
Hoepital  in  Brooklyn,  to  parents  whose  chil- 
dren had  been  lead  poisoned.  When  I  was 
there  I  looked  at  the  admissions  record  for 
Kings  County  Hospital.  There  had  Iseen 
thirty  admissions  for  lead  poisoning  in  one 
month;  and  of  the  thirty,  fifteen  were  re- 
poisonings,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  perma- 
nent brain  dEunage. 

Dr.  Michael  Klein.  You  don't  replace 
brain  cells.  Once  a  brain  cell  has  been  de- 
stroyed, has  swollen,  and  bust,  and  been 
destroyed  it  is  never  replaced  again. 

Mr.  Britt.  He  told  me  he  had  lead  poison- 
ing. I  hadn't  ever  heard  of  lead  poisoning,  so 
I  didn't  know  what  it  was.  until,  you  know, 
be  started  having  these  seizures. 

Utley.  What  are  these  seizures  like? 

Britt.  Well,  some  kind  of  change.  Like  one 


time  he  had,  like,  he'd  just  go  round  and 
round.  And  the  next  he  changed  like  he 
wanted  to  climb  the  wall.  When  something 
was  close  to  him,  he'd  grab.  And  boy,  I  had  a 
time  trying  to  pry  him  loose  from  it. 

Utley.  This  is  where  Norman  Britt  was 
poisoned,  the  slums  of  Rochester,  New  York. 
But  Rochester  did  something  about  It.  A 
neighborhood  group  called  SPAN,  and  the 
University  of  Rochester  Medical  School 
Joined  forces  to  find  out  how  bad  the  lead 
problem  is.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  test 
slum  houses  for  lead  paint. 

Two  SPAN  workers  showed  me  how  they 
did  the  survey.  They  also  told  me  that  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  young  children  like 
the  taste  of  lead  paint. 

Man.  It  tastes  very  sweet.  And  that's  the 
trouble,  the  kids  iinder  six,  after  they  taste 
it,  they  keep  up,  and  keep  eating,  and  that's 
it,  they  get  poisoned. 

Utley.  How  many  houses  do  you  try  to 
see  a  day? 

Woman.  About  ten  to  fifteen  houses. 

Utley.  Now  in  this  house  there  has  been 
lead  poisoning,  in  that  correct? 

Woman.  Yes,  the  Walters'  child  got  lead 
poisoning  in  this  house,  right  upstairs. 

Utley.  How  long  ago  did  that  happen? 

Woman.  Well,  they  just  found  out  about  It 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Utley.  How  serious  was  the  lead  poisoning 
in  a  house  like  this?  How  strong  was  the  lead 
content? 

Woman.  The  lead  content  was  strong 
enough  to  kUl. 

Utley.  The  SPAN  people  took  paint  sam- 
ples from  places  young  children  could  reach. 
Then  we  tried  a  simple  chemical  test.  Now 
this  is  some  of  the  paint  from  Inside  this 
house. 

Woman.  Yes. 

Utley.  And  you  give  It  the  test  .  .  . 

Woman.  Pour  a  little  bit  of  the  solution  on 
it.  If  it  turns  black  .  .  . 

Utley.  It  turned  dark.  And  a  child  that 
lived  in  this  hoiise  has  gotten  lead  poisoning 
from  this  leful  content  paint. 

Woman.  Right. 

Man.  That's  corect. 

Utley.  The  slum  children  themselves  were 
tested  for  lead  in  their  blood.  The  results 
were  shocking. 

Dr.  Barry  Pless.  Over  a  third  of  the  chil- 
dren In  the  random  sample  in  Rochester, 
which  is  a  good,  valid  random  sample,  are 
in  danger  of  being  lead  poisoned,  because 
they  do  have  levels  above  fifty.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  specific  learning  disabilities  that 
we're  now  seeing.  There  are  people  who  be- 
lieve that  it  may  be  related  to  behavioral 
problems.  There  are  many  people  who  believe 
that  the  very  high  proportion  of  children  who 
are  retarded,  who  we  never  have  a  reason  or 
diagnosis  to  explain  their  retardation,  may 
in  fact  be  attributable  to  lead  poisoning. 

Utley.  Slum  children  can  eat  lead  paint 
and  show  no  outward  signs  of  damage.  Scien- 
tists disagree  over  how  much  lead  it  takes  to 
hurt  a  child.  Some  feel  It  takes  very  little. 

Naomi  Chamberlain.  The  fact  that  we  can- 
not prove  that  low  levels  of  lead  are  danger- 
ous does  not  mean  that  It  isn't  true.  We  can 
also  not  prove  that  It  is  not  dangerous.  And 
Just  as  for  years  and  years  and  years,  nobody 
has  really  cared  that  children  were  being 
maimed,  retarded  and  crippled,  and  dying,  or 
maybe  behavior  problems,  or  reading  prob- 
lems— and  it  happens  to  people  who  can  least 
afford  to  have  it  happen.  Predominantly  the 
kind  we're  talking  about  happens  to  poor 
kids,  who  already  have  two  thousand  strikes 
against  them. 

And  so  you  say  that  because  I  cannot  prove, 
then  let  us  wait,  and  objectively  let  some- 
body else's  child  become  a  statistic.  That  in- 
furiates me.  It's  the  worst  kind  of  mass  muti- 
lation. 

Utley.  No  one  knows  how  many  children 
over  the  years  have  been  poisoned  by  lead, 
have  been  crippled  mentally  for  life.  Because 


those  children  are  mostly  poor,  black,  and 
ignored.  But  now  even  white  middle  class  kids 
are  suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  and  we 
know  what  it  can  do. 

And  even  though  we  know  what  it  can  do, 
lead  Is  still  present  in  dangerous  amounts  in 
too  much  of  the  paint  we  use  in  our  homes, 
and  in  too  much  of  the  ceramic  dlsbware  we 
eat  from.  We'll  look  at  those  two  areas  in  a 
moment. 

Utley.  Paint  which  is  applied  to  Interiors 
where  children  can  get  at  it  is  not  supposed 
to  contain  more  then  one  percent  lead.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  paint  on  the  market 
available  today  in  this  country,  which  has 
more  than  that  one  percent  lead  content.  It's 
been  discovered  here  at  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  Laboratory.  And  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  program  Is  Dr.  Vincent 
Oulnee,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Lesul  Pol- 
son  Control. 

Dr.  Oulnee,  what  put  you  on  to  this  prob- 
lem? 

Dr.  Vincent  Quinee.  The  sanitarians  from 
the  Heoith  Department  have  been  checking 
paints  for  Interior  use  periodically.  And  over 
the  last  several  months  we  found  that  rather 
large  numbers  of  paints  labelled  as  for  use 
In  interior  surface,  and  therefore  presumably 
without  much  lead,  were  turning  up.  And  In 
some  of  our  surveys  we  found  that  from  ten 
to  twenty  percent  of  cans  labelled  "for  in- 
terior use,"  and  sometimes  even  labelled  "for 
use  on  children's  toys,  and  playpens,  and 
children's  rooms"  ware  found  to  have  lead 
contents  five,  ten  percent. 

The  paint  companies  have  been  working 
under  a  voluntary  standard  since  1955.  They, 
of  course,  have  supposedly  been  operating 
under  our  current  health  code,  which  was 
in  1959.  But  many  of  the  paint  companies 
have  slipped  up,  especially  in  certain  colors 
of  oranges,  yellows  and  greens. 

Utley.  What  is  the  consumer  going  to  do 
now? 

OxiiNEE.  A  doctor  friend  of  mine  asked  me 
this  question  about  two  weeks  ago.  He  said, 
"Look,  I've  seen  the  press  releases  about  the 
fact  that  paint  can  have  lead  in  it,  although 
the  label  doesn't  say  anything  about  it.  I 
want  to  paint  my  child's  room,  I'd  like  to 
use  bright  colors.  Which  pyalnt  should  I  use? 

And  I  bad  to  say  frankly  I  could  not  guar- 
antee any  particular  brand  or  color  of  paint. 
The  only  thing  I  could  say  was  that,  if  you 
take  colors  that  are  not  red,  or  yellow,  orange 
or  green,  you  take  the  most  recently  made 
can  of  paint  from  the  biggest  company  in 
the  country.  It's  less  likely  that  you'll  have 
lead  in  It.  But  there's  no  guarantees  on  any 
can  of  paint  right  now. 

Utley.  The  paint  industry  says  it  stopped 
using  lead  In  paints  for  inside  use  thirty 
years  ago.  Here  is  the  way  a  spokesman  for 
the  major  paint  makers  put  it,  in  testimony 
before  a  Congressional  committee. 

"There  is  no  longer  any  purpose  in  using 
white  lead  pigments  in  paints  Intended  for 
Interior  use,  since  better  white  lead-free  pig- 
ments for  this  purpose  now  are  available  at 
lower  cost."  TTie  industry  told  Congress  that 
It  voIuntEU'lly  stopped  making  leaded  paints 
for  household  use.  Modern  interior  paint  is 
not  a  major  cause  of  lead  poisoning  in  prop- 
erly maintained  homes,  according  to  the 
industry. 

Writer  Jack  Newfield  and  Congressman 
Ryan,  who  have  been  crusading  against 
leaded  paints  for  years,  have  petitioned  the 
PDA — the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration — 
to  outlaw  lead  in  household  paints.  To  out- 
law It,  simply  and  totally.  So  far  though, 
the  FDA's  approach  has  been  to  require  only 
warning  labels  on  paint  with  more  than  a 
small  trace  of  lead. 

But  labels  on  cans  aren't  of  any  help  years 
later,  when  the  paint  starts  to  flake  on  the 
walls.  We  used  to  think  that  lead  poisoning 
was  exclusively  a  ghetto  problem,  something 
that  middle  class  people  just  didn't  have  to 
worry  about.  After  all,  how  many  of  us  have 
I>alnt  flaking  on  our  walls. 
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But  now  we're  discovering  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  ways  to  get  lead  poisoning.  Pencils, 
the  kind  children  chew  on  when  doing 
schoolwork,  often  were  painted  with  leaded 
paint.  Now  the  pencil  markers  say  they've 
stopped  making  them  that  way.  But  a  lot  of 
these  old  pencils  are  still  around. 

And  just  this  week  the  PDA  told  people 
across  this  country  to  get  rid  of  two  hundred 
thousand  ceramic  bowls  given  away  in  a  soup 
company  promotion.  It  turns  out  the  glaze 
on  the  bowls  contains  dangerous  amounts 
of  lead. 

This  is  Mrs.  David  Augustine  and  her  son 
PhUip,  who  live  In  a  comfortable  suburb 
near  Rochester.  They  found  out  about  lead 
poisoning  the  hard  way. 

Mrs.  David  Augustine.  About  two  years  ago 
Philip  began  to  show  symptoms  of  vomit- 
ing, he  began  falling  down  for  no  apparent 
reason,  he  could  not  stand  to  be  at  any 
height  without  saying  he  was  going  to  faU 
down,  "Hold  on  to  me."  And  over  a  period 
of  time  stopping  eating  everything.  He  had 
had  brain  tests  scheduled,  and  the  pediatri- 
cian told  me  that  they  were  looking  for  the 
possibility  of  a  brain  tumor.  And,  of  course, 
I  rather  lost  control  at  that  time. 

They  took  some  more  blood  tests,  and  when 
the  report  came  back  It  was  stated  that  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  lead  in  his  blood. 

Dr.  James  Sayre.  We  tested  his  toys,  we 
tested  the  paint,  we  looked  what  we  thought 
were  conventional  sources.  It  turned  out  that 
PhiUp  had  been  drinking  his  orange  Juice 
every  day  from  a  ceramic  lined  vessel,  made 
in  a  local  ceramic  class,  which  had,  by  actual 
test,  a  very  signiflcantly  high  lead  release. 
And  he  had  actually  been  drinking  his  lead 
with  his  orange  Juice,  practically  every  day. 
for  a  period  of  about  three  months. 

Mrs.  Augustine.  I'm  just  thankful,  thank 
God,  that  everything  worked  out,  because 
it  could  have  been  much  worse.  We're  sup- 
posed to  be  intelligent  people,  and  yet  here 
was  a  case  of  something  that  I  had  never 
been  close  to,  I  had  never  known  anything 
about  lead  poisoning.  So  consequently  I 
didn't  have  any  Idea  what  the  symptoms 
were. 

Utley.  A  Canadian  child  who  drank  from 
this  pitcher  was  not  as  lucky  as  Philip.  He 
died  from  lead  poisoning.  Hand  crafted 
ceramic  ware  often  Is  dangerously  high  in 
lead.  But  even  some  mass  produced  pieces 
can  be  potentially  dangerous. 

It  is  possible  to  test  ceramics  for  lead  In 
Rochester  the  county  health  department 
tests  dishes  for  local  citizens.  And  we  bought 
sMne  pieces  in  New  York  gift  shops  to  be 
tested  there.  Most  of  them  were  Mexican  Im- 
ports, which  often  have  a  very  high  lead  con- 
tent. 

They  should  be  aafe  to  eat  and  drink  out 
of,  shouldn't  they? 

Dr.  Margaret  Rathburn.  Well,  If  the  glaze 
Isn't  fired  sufficiently  high,  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature,  they  may  very  well  leak 
lead  when  acid  Is  added.  And  that's  what 
we're  doing  here. 

Utley.  In  other  words.  If  It  hasn't  been 
baked  hot  enough. 

RATHBimN.  Right. 

Utley.  Are  most  of  these  problems  with 
American  produced  ceramic  ware,  or  that 
which  is  imported? 

Rathbukn.  Well,  there's  problems  with 
both,  aotuaUy.  We  have  in  our  own  testing 
here,  most  of  the  problem  has  been  from  the 
imported.  But  we  do  have  a  positive  piece 
made  right  here  In  Rochester;  we  have  an- 
other positive  from  California;  and  one  from 
Maine. 

Utley.  Mr.  Oordon,  what  kind  of  a  test  are 
you  running,  what  are  you  looking  for? 

Gordon.  This  is  essentially  a  presumptive 
test  for  lead.  It  is  one  which  was  devised  and 
developed  by  the  FDA.  If  lead  is  present  in 
this  solution,  we  get  an  immediate  transfor- 
mation of  color  to  red.  If  it  U  negative  It 
retains   somewhat    of   Its   green    color   and 
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Utley.  Let's  run  the  experiment  now  on 
one  of  these— say  this  one,  for  example. 

Gordon.  All  right,  we  have  already  added 
acidic  acid  to  this  particular  sample  bwe 
Now  we  take  a  few  cc's  of  the  acidic  acid 
Presiunbly  it  leaks  the  lead  out.  Next  we  add 
the  dlthyozone  solution,  which  you  notice  is 
green  in  color.  Then  we  shake  It,  and  im- 
mediately get  a  cherry  red  color,  which  indi- 
cates that  lead  is  present  in  this  piece  of 
ware. 

Utley.  Can  you  teU  how  much  lead  Is  pres- 
ent? Does  that  mean  It's  at  a  danger  level 
If  It  txims  red? 

Gordon.  Yes,  the  dlthyozone  solution  Is  so 
standardized  that  It  gives  the  lower  limits 
that  are  recommended  by  the  FDA. 

Utley.  Is  It  possibly  to  tell  which  type  of 
ceramic  ware  is  likely  to  have  a  high  lead 
content? 

Rathbxjrn.  No. 

Utley.  There's  no  way  a  person  at  home 
can  Judge  it. 

Rathburn.  No.  The  only  way  you  can  judge 
It  is  to  test  It. 

Utley.  We  Just  ran  a  test  on  this,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  how  did  It  turn  out? 

Gotdon.  This  is  a  negative  test,  on  this 
piece  ot  pottery  here. 

Utley.  Now  we're  going  to  test  on  this  mug. 
This  is  the  kind  of  a  mug,  or  a  jug,  from 
which  you  would  drink  orange  juice  or  soft 
drinks. 

Rathburn.  Coffee  or  tea. 

Utley.  Coffee  or  tea.  I  have  one  in  my  own 
house.  Let's  see  how  it  turns  out.  What  does 
that  mean? 

Gordon.  Now  this  is  a  borderline  case. 

Utley.  It's  neither  red,  nor  .  .  . 

Gordon.  It's  neither  red,  nor  Is  it  green 
But  this  is  one  which  we  consider  a  border- 
line. 

Utley.  Is  there  any  regulation  In  this 
country  which  oversees  and  controls  the  min- 
imum standards  of  glazing  for  ceramic  ware 
and  pottery? 

Rathburn.  The  FDA  has  guidelines.  How- 
ever, there  are  at  present  no  actual  laws 
Canada  has  recently  passed  a  statute  regu- 
lating up  to  seven  parts  per  million,  bleach- 
ing out  lead. 

Utley.  And  It  has  to  pass  this  test 

WoMAW.  Yeah. 

Utley.  But  we  don't  have  that  In  this 
country. 

Woman.  We  dont  have  It  yet  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Utley.  That's  another  sort  of  bowl 

Gordon.  No,  I  would  consider  this  one  to 
be  negative. 

Utley.  This  Is  the  kind  of  bowl  you'd  use 
for  everything  from  storing  vegetables  or 
fruit,  orange  juice ... 

Rathburn.  Salads. 

Utley.  Salads.  Again,  this  Is  an  Imported 
bowl,  the  kind  many  tourists  bring  back 
from  Mexico.  But  I  imagine  a  similar  type 
of  ceramic  ware  is  also  hand-crafted  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  That  has  turned 
red  right  away. 

Gordon.  That's  definitely  positive. 

Utley.  It's  definitely  positive  with  a  lead 
content. 

Gordon.  With  a  high  lead  content  ex- 
tremely high  lead  content. 

Utley.  These  pieces  of  dlsbware,  which  we 
picked  up  m  a  gift  store  In  New  York  the 
results  are  that  this  one  U  okay.  These  two 
are  borderilne.  Wouldn't  want  to  be  too  sure 
that  what  you're  drinking  or  eating  off  them 
wouldn't  harm  you.  And  these  three  are  aU 
positive,  they  all  contain  lead,  and  they 
can  poUon  you  If  you  drink  or  eat  too  much 
out  of  It  which  has  been  kept  too  long  in  it 
If  what  it  was  was  acidic. 

There  are  the  kinds  of  things  which  we  all 
have  at  home.  I  know  I  do.  and  perhaps 
many  people  watching  this  program  do.  too 
So,  doctor,  what  does  it  mean  in  practical 
terms  for  a  person  at  home  who  uses  this 
for  storing  food?  Is  it  a  danger? 
Rathburn.  Yes,  don't ! 


Utley.  Don't.  The  problem  with  lead  sim- 
ply is  that  it's  so  useful  for  Industry  for  so 
many  products:  as  an  additive  to  paint  to 
make  colors  brighter,  to  glaze  to  make  pot- 
tery vrare  shine.  And  to  gasoline  to  raise  the 
octane  level  cheaply. 

Lead  becomes  a  danger  in  paint  only  when 
it  chips  and  a  chUd  eats  it,  and  in  pottery 
which  has  not  been  glazed  hot  enough  But 
gasoline?  Gasoline  is  something  different 
Because  lead  is  put  into  gasoline  deliberately' 
with  the  full  knowledge  itll  run  through  the 
Internal  combustion  engine,  out  the  exhaust 
pipe,  and  Into  the  air  you  and  I  breathe  We'U 
look  at  that  in  a  moment. 

Utley.  Lead  gets  into  the  air  from  leaded 
gasoline  burned  by  cars  and  trucks  Since 
Southern  California  has  so  many  cars.  It  also 
has  the  nation's  worst  lead  problem  The 
amount  of  lead  In  the  air  In  Los  Angeles  is 
increasing  by  seven  percent  a  year.  San  Diego 
Is  almost  as  bad. 

Even  more  alarming,  one  study  showed  a 
steady  rise  in  the  amount  of  lead  in  the  blood 
of  Pasadena  housevrtves. 

Air  pollution  authorities  in  California 
have  concentrated  mostly  on  other  forms  of 
contamination  from  automobUes.  You  can't 
see  lead  In  the  air,  and  it  doesn't  make  your 
eyes  water.  ' 

Kennedy.  Lead  poisoning  can  be  found  In 
the  air,  and  has  Just  as  severe  an  effect  in 
terms  of  life  In  these  areas  where  there  is  a 
heavy  concentration.  This  is  something 
which  I've  been  unaware  of  until  relatively 
recently.  And  it  again  shows  what  has  to  be 
done. 

Health  OmciAL.  Lead  as  an  agent  in  the 
air  is  absorbed  and  retained  in  the  tissues  of 
the  population  here  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  elsewhere,  because  the  levels  of  lead 
are  higher  here.  And  there  Is  a  biochemical 
effect,  even  though  it  may  not  make  people 
sick.  But  there  is  a  measured  alteration  in 
body  chemistry,  which  we  think  is  undeslra- 
ble. 

Utley  There  U  so  much  lead  spewing  into 
the  California  air  that  it  Is  even  affecting 
«ie  Pacific  Ocean.  Scientists  at  the  Scrtpps 
Oceanographlc  Institute  at  La  Jolla  discov- 
ered that  their  precise  analyses  of  the  chem- 
istry of  sea  water  were  changed  by  lead 
settling  into  the  ocean.  j-       •»" 

That  caused  Dr.  T.  J.  Chow  of  Scripps  to 
start  measuring  lead  throughout  the  en- 
vironment. He's  still  doing  It.  And  hU  work 
s  often  cited  by  those  who  want  to  ban 
leaded  gasoline.  Dr.  Chow  discovered  there  is 
even  lead  in  rain  water,  bringing  it  verv 
close  to  the  federal  danger  level  for  lead  con- 
tent  in  drinking  water. 

He  has  been  measuring  the  lead  content 
of  the  air  around  San  Diego  for  five  years. 
The  levels  are  often  dangerously  above  Call- 
fornia  state  standards. 

Dr.  Chow  says  airborne  lead  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  Half  of  the  lead  you  breathe 
is  absorbed  by  the  lungs.  The  bodv  has  bet- 
ter defenses  against  lead  contamination  com- 
ing from  food  and  drink. 

These  filters  show  there  is  less  lead  in  the 
air  where  there  are  not  many  automobiles 
The  worst  areas  are  downtovm  dlstrlcte  and 
suburban  areas  near  freeways.  The  dust 
from  these  two  places  contains  as  much 
lead  as  the  ore  from  a  lead  mine. 

Dr  Clare  Patterson.  I  am  convinced— I 
wouldn't  be  here  if  I  weren't-tbat  really 
millions  of  youngsters  each  year  are  being, 
their  minds  and  their  nervous  systems  are 
]^*f8    Irretrievably   damaged,    forever,    for 

brefth'Lg.'*  "'"^'  ''^  "^^  ^"^  *^*  *^«y^ 

Utley.  Dr.  Clare  Patterson  of  Cal  Tech 
traveled  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Ice  caps 
to  prove  how  much  the  worldwide  levels  of 
lead  have  gone  up.  A  tboxisand  years  of  snow 
have  been  preserved  here.  Dr.  Patterson  said 
the  increase  In  lead  since  1940  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  he  thinks  it's  essenttal  to  ban 
leaded  gasoline  at  once. 
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Patterson'.  Tbe  most  significant  source  of 
lead,  of  course.  Is  from  leaded  gasoline.  It 
contributes  about  ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
lead  In  the  air.  And  I  might  say  that  the  lead 
In  cities  like  New  York,  or  Los  Angeles,  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  any  city,  large  city,  the 
lead  in  that  air  is  about  ten  thousand  times 
above  natural  levels. 

Newfizld.  Congressman  Ryan  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  introduced  legislation;  after 
hearings,  after  struggle,  after  lobbying  the 
legislation  was  finally  passed.  Thirty  million 
dollars  to  prevent  and  treat  lead  poisoning 
was  finally  authorized  by  Congress.  And  then 
the  Nixon  Adml:it8tration  wouldn't  spend 
the  money,  even  though  Congress  authorized 
It. 

Kennedy.  One  of  the  most  overworked 
words,  of  course,  of  our  time  Is  changing 
priorities.  But  this  is  where  they  ought  to 
be  changed.  Here  you  can  actually  have  a 
dirtct  impact  in  stopping  retardation,  for 
example,  and  also  In  saving  children's  lives. 
And  ultimately  saving  the  taxpayers  from 
paying  for  Institutionalizing  children  and 
others  that  are  affected  by  It. 

NEwnELo.  There  are  certain  problems  In 
this  cxilture  which  me,  and  most,  don't  know 
the  answer  to.  I  don't  know  what  you  do 
about  heroin;  I  don't  know  how  you  get 
garbage  out  of  the  slums;  I  don't  know  what 
the  policy  should  be  for  the  Middle  East. 

Lead  poisoning  is  one  of  the  few  problems 
In  this  culture  which  is  man-made,  and  we 
know  what  causes  it,  we  know  what  the 
remedy  is,  and  we  Just  won't  do  It. 

Patterson.  We're  so  close  to  classical  lead 
poisoning  that  I,  and  other  people  like  me, 
believe  that  we're  being  affected  right  now  by 
the  lead  that  we're  already  absorbing.  We're 
more  irritable,  we're  less  rational.  It's  affect- 
ing our  central  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Schlemerhorn.  We  are 
attempting  to  reproduce  In  the  laboratory 
the  experiments  that  man  has  unwittingly 
performed  on  himself  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  was  when 
he  began  to  dig  up  metals  from  the  earth 
and  spread  them  around  through  his  en- 
vironment. 

What  happens  is  that  the  rats  have  a  high 
mortality  rate  when  they  re  young.  You  get 
a  shortened  longevity.  And  the  older  animals 
look — they  Jxist  sort  of  loll  aroixnd  without 
any  energy.  They  have  runts,  dead  litters, 
and  dead  offspring,  and  they  don't  breed, 
they  fall  to  breed.  And  the  mothers  eat  the 
young.  There  are  all  kinds  of  things  that 
happen. 

I  think  that  this  is  certainly  a  warning. 
And  if  we  don't  pay  attention  to  It,  we're 
stupid. 

Utley.  We  have  had  many  warnings  about 
the  danger  of  lead  In  the  atmosphere.  A  main 
source  of  it  is  lead-based  gasoline.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  It?  And  what  Is  the 
government  going  to  do  about  It?  A  man  who 
can  answer  this  question  is  W^llUam  Ruckels- 
haus,  the  bead  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  how  long  have  you  been 
conducting  studies  on  this  problem? 

William  Ruckelshavs.  Well,  we've  been 
conducting  studies — not  our  agency,  but  the 
agencies  that  we  Inherited  from  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration — for 
years  on  the  Impact  of  lead,  not  only  In  the 
atmosphere,  but  also  from  lead-based  paint, 
and  lead  that  you  generally  Ingest  In  foods, 
for  many  years.  We  still  have  huge  gaps  m 
our  knowledge,  ac  to  the  precise  health  Im- 
pact, at  what  level,  of  the  Ingestion  of  lead, 
and  where  tbe  total  body  burden  of  lead 
comes  from. 

Utlet.  But  In  terms  of  gasoline,  you  are  at 
least  satisfied  that  there  Is  enough  of  a 
health  problem  to  go  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

Ruckelshaus.  7es,  we  are.  Otir  Information 
shows  that  the  health  effects  of  lead  In  the 
atmosphere,   above   certain    levels,   can    be 


serious.  There  Is  considerable  dispute  over 
Just  what  the  Impact  on  health  Is  of  lead 
In  the  atmosphere.  But  we  believe  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  deleterious  Impact 
on  human  health  of  lead  above  certain  lev- 
els in  the  atmosphere,  that  it  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

And  the  way  we  think  It  can  be  regulated 
best  is  through  regulating  Its  existence  In 
gasoline,  and  thereby  reducing  it  from  the 
emissions  from  the  automobile. 

Utlet.  What  Is  the  status  of  the  program 
now?  It  starts  In  your  agency,  where  you 
draw  guidelines,  or  concrete  proposals? 

Ruckelshaus.  We  vrtll  Issue  regulations 
which  will  regulate  the  additives  that  are 
put  in  fuel,  vmder  Section  211  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  We  have  two  authorities  to  regiilate 
additives  In  gasoline,  not  only  lead,  but  any 
other  kind  of  additives. 

One  is,  if  that  additive  creates  a  health 
haiiard,  we  can  regulate  It.  And  In  this  case 
we  think  It  does.  Or  if  the  additive,  the 
regulation  of  the  additive  Is  necessary  in 
order  for  the  automotive  companies  to  meet 
the  1976  standards.  And  both  of  these  apply 
under  Section  211,  and  It's  under  this  au- 
thority that  we  wiU  issue  regulations,  gen- 
erally regulating  It  in  the  fuel  Itself. 

Utley.  Does  this  mean  that  you  are  In 
favor  of  limiting  lead-based  gasoline,  or  of 
banning  it,  as  of  a  certain  date? 

Ruckelshaus.  Well,  our  regulations  have 
not  as  yet  been  Issued.  But  the  approach  that 
were  taking  is  to  have  at  least  one  class,  or 
one  brand  of  gasoline  generally  available  by 
1975,  and  gradually  phase  out  the  use  of 
lead  as  an  additive  in  gasoline. 

The  pace  at  which  it's  phased  out  depends 
very  greatly  on  how  we  view  the  Impact,  not 
only  on  health,  but  on  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try, and  how  best  this  phasing  process  can 
work,  so  as  to  cause  the  least  amount  of 
economic  dislocation  to  the  country. 

Utley.  You  say  It  means  that  by  1976  there 
will  be  a  guaranteed  lead  free  gasoline  on 
the  market  available  to  everyone.  By  what 
date  would  you  like  to  see  all  lead-based 
gasoline  removed  from  the  market? 

Ruckelshaus.  Well,  this  one  of  the  things 
we're  still  considering,  at  what  pace  we  will 
phase  lead  out  of  gasoline  completely.  And 
there  are  arguments,  and  valid  arguments 
that  can  be  made  for  one  phasing  process 
or  another.  And,  refUly,  before  the  regulation 
finally  comes  out,  it's  too  early  for  me  to  say 
exactly  what  form  it  wiU  take. 

It  will  be  probably  very  shortly  after  1975 
that  the  lead  as  an  additive  is  phased  out 
completely  of  gasoline. 

Utley.  Many  problems  in  the  environment 
field  are  finally  acted  on  by  government 
after  a  great  deal  of  public  opinion  has  been 
mobilized  and  artlc\ilated.  Is  that  the  case 
here?  Or  in  the  case  of  lead  in  gasoline.  Is 
It  more  due  to  scientific  research? 

Ruckelshaus.  If  the  public  says  that  we 
want  clean  air,  and  we  want  pure  water,  the 
government  will  respond  to  that  legitimate 
public  demand  by  providing  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  But  as  to  how  they  go  about  It, 
and  what  specific  substances  are  taken  out 
of  the  air  so  as  to  cleanse,  or  out  of  the 
water  so  as  to  make  it  pure.  It  should  be 
left  up  to  scientific  determination. 

Because  there's  no  reason  to  resptond  to 
public  pressure  to  remove  a  certain  sub- 
stance from  tbe  air  or  tbe  water.  If  there  Is 
no  public  benefit  to  be  gained  thereby.  And 
our  decision  to  remove  lead,  or  to  phase  it 
out  of  use  as  a  gasoline  additive  Is  based  on 
what  we  conceive  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
the  protection  of  tbe  public  health,  and  the 
Insurance  that  these  standards  can  be  met 
by  1975. 

Utlet.  Do  you  see  any  organized  strong, 
or  meaningful  opposition  to  the  remov<U  of 
lead  from  gasoline,  either  In  Industry,  or 
from  other  sectors?  Or  is  everybody  for 
clean  gasoline? 

Ruckelshaus.   No,   everybody's   for   clean 
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gasoline.  Just  as  everybody's  for  clean  water 
and  clean  air.  But  there  are  different  degrees 
of  fervor  as  to  how  strongly  they  believe  that 
we  ought  to  have  clean  air  or  clean  water. 

Utley.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  plans  to  abolish 
leaded  gasoline  shortly  after  1976.  Actually 
there  is  unleaded  gasoline  available  today, 
but  not  many  people  are  buying  it.  The 
petroleum  Industry  began  adding  lead  to 
gasoline  in  the  1920's.  It  was  a  cheap  and 
easy  way  to  Increase  octane  levels,  and  lead 
has  been  aulded  to  most  gasolines  ever  since. 

Everyone  knew  that  lead  was  poisonous, 
and  that  the  lead  In  gasoline  eventually  was 
released  into  the  air.  But  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  that  many  automobiles.  And,  after  all, 
there  was  an  awful  lot  of  air. 

Tonight  we  have  seen  and  heard  a  lot 
about  lead,  what  it  can  do  to  all  of  us,  and 
what  It  already  Is  tragically  doing  to  some 
of  our  children.  Lead  is  a  new  field  of  dis- 
pute involving  the  environment  and  public 
health.  There  are  experts  on  both  sides  of 
the  argument,  some  maximizing  the  danger, 
others  minimizing  It. 

Admittedly  there's  not  as  much  scientific 
knowledge  about  lead  as  there  should  be. 
There  ere  many  areas  where  research  Is  only 
getting  underway.  Moet  Important  Is  the 
study  of  lead  in  the  food  we  eat. 

Lead  is  a  problem  we  could  easUy  Ignore. 
It  doesnt  have  high  visibility.  It  Is  not  the 
first  problem  our  modern  Industrial  society 
has  dumped  on  us,  and  It  wont  be  the  last. 
It  may  not  even  be  the  most  serious.  But  It's 
there.  And  the  evidence  shows  that  lead  Is 
a  clear  and  present  danger. 


THE  PRESroENT'S  ECONOMIC  STA- 
BILIZA-nON  PROGRAM:  PENALIZ- 
ING THE  POOR 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ac- 
tively developed,  supported,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  voted  into  law 
an  exemption  from  wage  controls  for 
the  low-income  and  working  poor  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  This  exemption  level  is 
in  grave  jeopardy,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  either  misinterpret  or  ignore  the 
intention  of  Congress. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  clearly  established  an 
exemption  level  of  $8,960;  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  data,  the  most  recent  avail- 
able, were  used  by  the  Congress  as  the 
definition  of  the  exemption  level.  The 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
report  on  this  legislation  reflects  this  dol- 
lar amount,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
room  for  misinterpretation.  Congressman 
Ryan's  statement  during  floor  debate  on 
the  bill;  December  10,  1971,  discusses  this 
exemption  level  and  stands  3is  the  defini- 
tion accepted  by  the  Congress.  House  and 
Senate  conferees  accepted  the  House  pro- 
visions of  the  act  as  regards  substand- 
ard wage  earners. 

The  legislation  provides : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  this  title  shall  be  implemented 
In  such  a  manner  that  wage  Increases  to  any 
Individual  whose  earnings  are  substandard  or 
who  is  a  member  of  the  working  poor  shall 
not  be  limited  in  any  manner,  until  such 
time  as  bis  earnings  are  no  longer  substand- 
ard «'  he  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  work- 
ing poor. 

This  is  the  language  the  House 
adopted.   The   Banking   and   Currency 
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Committee  report  submitted  to  the  House 
states: 

This  section  forblda  the  President,  under 
the  authority  granted  by  this  title,  from 
regulation  or  otherwise  restricting  the  wages 
of  the  working  poor  or  persons  whose  earn- 
ings are  otherwise  substandard.  It  is  the  In- 
tention of  the  Committee  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  control  apply  to  all  persons  whose 
earnings  are  at  or  below  levels  established 
by  tbe  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  deter- 
mining an  income  necessary  to  afford  ade- 
quate food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  similar 
necessities. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council — which  body  appears 
fiercely  dedicated  to  making  the  cost  of 
living  costlier  with  each  passing  day — 
has  decided  that  it  has  the  prerogative 
to  designate  its  own  exemption  level,  to 
decide  who  is  low  income  and  who  is  not. 
One  of  the  exemption  levels  it  apparently 
devised  would  have  affected  many  mil- 
lions of  the  20  percent  of  all  American 
families  whose  Incomes  are  between  f our 
and  seven  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
Another  exemption  would  have  had  the 
curious  effect  of  applying  controls  of  a 
level  at  or  below  the  poverty  guideline. 
Repeated  inquiries  by  my  ofBce  to  both 
the  Pay  Board  and  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  their 
exemption  deliberations  were  ignored. 
When  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  asked 
the  Pay  Board  for  a  recommendation  on 
one  of  their  suggested  exenujtion  levels — 
$3,952 — the  Pay  Board  responded  by 
press  release  with  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Coiuncil's  recommenda- 
tion was  not  only  "Incotisistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  amendments  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act"  but  went  on  to 
find  it  Inconsistent  with  the  Coimcll's 
"supporting  analysis."  Fhirther  Inquiries 
from  me,  from  several  other  congres- 
sional oCBces,  from  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  and  a  request  for  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  have 
yet  to  be  responded  to. 

Since  the  Pay  Board  could  not  agree, 
except  to  disa^ee  with  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  and  since  that  Board  was  pro- 
vided with  "supporting  analysis"  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  for  use  during  de- 
liberations, I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  per- 
mission to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  series  of  docummts  which  chronicle 
events  leading  up  to  the  Pay  Board's 
nondecislon  of  January  19, 1972.  The  first 
is  the  Pay  Board's  terse,  asree-to-dis- 
agree  press  release.  The  second  is  a  mem- 
orandum develtHjed  for  and  presented  to 
the  Pay  Board  by  Nat  Goldflnger,  di- 
rector of  the  research  department  of  the 
APL-CIO.  The  final  two  documents  are 
memorandums  written  by  Cost  of  Living 
Council  staff  members  which  illustrate 
the  Council's  thinking  on  the  subject. 

The  series  of  documents  follows: 

Pat  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  19,  1972. 
Pay  Board  Resolution  on  WoaisiNa  Poor 
In  response  to  a  Cost  of  Living  Council 
request  for  recommendations  on  the  hourly 
wage  rate  to  be  set  for  exemptions  to  wage 
controls  for  individuals  among  the  working 
poor  or  with  substandard  earnings,  the  Pay 
Board  today  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"It  Is  tbe  sense  of  the  Pay  Board  that  the 
$1.90  figure  recommended   by  the  Coet  of 
Uvlng  CouncU  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
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poses  of  tbe  Amendments  to  tbe  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  and  supporting  analysis." 
The  action  came  after  the  Board  had 
tvimed  down  separate  motions  setting  the 
exemption  level  at  $3.50,  $2.20,  and  $1.90  per 
hour. 

APL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  17,  1972. 

Memorandum 

To:  Chairman  Boldt  and  members  of  the  Pay 

Board. 
Prom:  Nat  Ooldfinger. 

Subject:  Memo  from  the  Ooat-of -Living 
Ooundl  on  "Substandard  Earnings  and 
Working  Poor,"  In  interprets  g  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilisation  Act,  as  amended. 

The  memorandum  from  the  Ooet-of -Living 
Council  which  recommends  a  $1.90  per  hour 
limit  for  exempting  substandard  earnings 
and  working  poor  from  wage  controls,  under 
tbe  terms  of  the  E.S.A.,  as  amended  In  1971, 
should  be  rejected. 

In  its  essential  points,  this  memo  Is 
factually  wrong  and  conceptually  erroneous. 
It  Is  a  product  of  utter  Incompetence  or 
maliciousness  or  both. 

The  Pay  Board's  recommendation  should 
be  In  tbe  neighborhood  of  $3.35-$3.76  per 
hour  instead  of  $1.90. 

Section  203(d)  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  as  amended  In  1971,  states: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  tlUe,  this  title  shall  be  implemented 
in  such  a  manner  that  wage  Increases  to 
any  Individual  whose  earnings  are  substand- 
ard or  who  Is  amongst  the  working  poor 
shall  not  be  limited  in  any  manner,  until 
such  time  as  his  earnings  are  no  longer  sub- 
standard or  be  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  tbe 
working  poor." 

Let  us  first  exEunlne  the  Cost-of-Llvlng 
Council  memo  and,  then,  proceed  to  the 
rather  clearly  stated  Indent  of  the  Congress, 
In  adopting  Section  203  (d) . 

1.  The  memo  states  that  the  term  "working 
poor"  Is  "usually  associated  with  the  low  or 
minimum  Income  level,  developed  annuaUy 
by  OMB  and  currently  at  a  level  of  $3,968  for 
a  famUy  of  fovir." 

This  statement  Is  factually  wrong  in  more 
than  one  regard.  The  figure  Is  usually  called 
the  "poverty  line"  or  the  "poverty  level."  It 
is  based  on  the  deflmtlon  of  poverty,  devel- 
oped several  years  ago  In  the  Social  Security 
Administration  of  HEW,  and  more  recently 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Census  and 
OMB. 

Moreover,  this  government-defined,  pov- 
erty-line flgiire  of  $3,968,  for  an  urban  family 
of  four.  Is  not  current.  It  is  the  poverty-line 
figure  for  1970.  However,  the  Pay  Board  Is 
dealing  with  the  year  1972.  The  relevant  fig- 
ure for  1971  or  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1971 
would  be  about  $4,150  or  $4,200,  after  adjust- 
ment for  the  Increased  Uvlng  costs  since  1970. 
2.  The  memo  also  states:  ".  .  .  the  legisla- 
tive history  suggests  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  tbe  measures  developed  by 
tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  modest  but 
adequate  Income  for  a  typical  urban  family 
of  four,  currently  $6,960." 

This  brief  statement  is  false  at  several  dif- 
ferent points. 

The  issue  of  Congressional  Intent  will  be 
considered  later.  The  legislative  history  does 
not  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  etc. — 
it  clearly  calls  for  tbe  exemption  from  con- 
trols of  all  persons  whoee  ettfnlngs  are  below 
the  B.L.S.  standard. 

The  B.LS.  famUy  budget  figure  of  $6,960 
is  never  described  as  "modest  but  adequate." 
The  $6,960  figure  Is  entlUed:  "XS&.  average 
budget  cost  for  an  urban  family  of  four  at  a 
lower  level."  It  is  also  described  by  BJj.S.  as 
"the  lower  budget."  This  is  the  BXJ3.  family 
budget,  which  Is  relevant  to  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  of  exempting  substandard  earn- 
ings and  the  working  poor  from  wage  con- 
trols. 

Tbe  "modest  but  adequate"  dascrlptlon 


applies  to  tbe  "Intermediate  level"  family 
budget,  which  coet  $10,664,  according  to  the 
most  recently  published  BX.S.  information. 

As  tbe  difference  In  tbe  costs  of  these 
budgets  show,  they  are  decidedly  different. 
Tbe  "Intermediate"  or  "modest  but  adequate" 
budget  concept  dates  back  to  the  1940s,  while 
the  development  of  tbe  "lower"  family  budget 
was  recent.  The  living  standards  of  these 
budgets  are  considerably  different.  (See  arti- 
cle, "New  B.L.S.  Budgets  Provide  Yardsticks 
For  Measuring  FamUy  Living  Coets,"  In  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  AprU  1969.) 

The  urban  family  budgets — Including  the 
"lower  level,"  which  Is  relevant  to  tbe  dis- 
cussion of  the  "working  poor" — are  based  on 
a  four-person  family,  with  one  wage  earner 
(the  husband) ,  the  wife  who  Is  not  employed, 
an  elgbt-year-old  girl  and  a  13-year-old  son. 
This  Is  a  one-wage  earner  family.  The  budg- 
ets would  coet  more  money,  if  the  wife  were 
employed. 

Tbe  BX.S.  published  Its  moet  recent  In- 
formation on  these  budgets.  In  a  release  dated 
Monday,  December  21,  1970,  over  a  year  ago. 
This  release,  which  presents  the  figure  of 
$6,960  for  the  "lower  level"  budget,  is  en- 
titled "Spring  1970  Coet  Estimates  For  Urban 
Family  Budgets."  The  $6,960—  figure,  there- 
fore. Is  based  on  tbe  living  ooets  of  almost 
two  years  ago;  it  is  not  sufficiently  recent  to 
be  relevant  to  policies  for  the  present  year. 
It  should  be  updated,  for  policy  purposes  that 
apply  to  tbe  year  1972. 

(See  appendix  for  excerpts  from  article  on 
these  family  budgets,  which  appeared  In  tbe 
Monthly  Labor  Review  In  AprU   1969.) 

3A.  The  memo  states  that  employment  by 
other  famUy  members  Is  a  means  of  augment- 
ing the  earnings  of  a  low-wage  prime  wage 
earner.  It  further  declares  that  "on  a  statis- 
tical average,  the  number  of  workers  In  a 
family  Is  1.7."  And  the  memo  proceeds  to 
use  this  figure  of  1.7  as  tbe  basis  for  reducing 
$3.35  per  hour  ($6,960  for  2,080  hours)  to 
$1.97  per  hour,  which  Is,  then,  somehow 
rounded  to  $1.90  per  hoiir. 

There  are  abundant  errors  In  this  part  of 
the  memo. 

According  to  tbe  Census  Biireau,  there  was 
an  average  of  1.7  earners  per  family  in  1970, 
but  the  figure  of  1.7  represented  an  average 
of  all  families,  whose  average  family  income 
was  $11,106. 

However,  in  examining  the  Census  data  on 
families,  whose  Incomes  were  less  than  $7,000 
In  1970 — and  thereby  relevant  to  the  B.L.S. 
"lower"  budget  of  $6,960 — we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

Of  such  low-  and  substandard-Income 
famUles,  with  earnings,  62%  had  omy  one 
earner. 

Among  the  families  at  this  lower  end  of 
the  Income  distribution,  tiie  Cens\is  data  re- 
veals that  only  38%  had  two  or  more  earners 
In  1970.  The  appropriate  raUo  for  these  fami- 
lies Is  substantially  less  than  1.7. 

In  addition,  a  large  percentage  of  second- 
ary wage  earners  are  part-time  workers,  with 
as  little  as  one  hour  of  earnings  per  week. 

"Hie  figure  of  1.7  therefore.  Is  not  even  sta- 
tistically valid  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Cost- 
of -Living  CouncU  memo.  (See  Census  Bureau 
Report  P-60,  No.  80,  October  4,  1971.) 

B.  However,  this  point  In  the  memo  Is  not 
merely  wrong  statistically.  It  Is  also  con- 
ceptually erroneous. 

In  the  United  States,  It  bae  always  been 
assumed  that  the  earnings  of  one  wage  earner 
should  be  sufficient  to  amply  provide  for  his 
famUy.  This  Is  rooted  In  American  culture 
and  in  the  social  concepts,  underlying  our 
wage  structure. 

The  American  wage  structure  has  never 
been  based  on  the  nvunber  of  dependents  In 
a  family  nor  on  the  number  of  wage  earners 
m  a  family. 

Thus,  it  is  erroneous,  in  terms  of  American 
cultiue  and  social  standards,  to  use  a  statis- 
tical average  of  the  number  of  workers  in  a 
family — whether  the  statistic  be  1.7  or  1.4 — 
to  derive  a  base  for  exempting  the  "working 
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poor"  or  "subetandard  earnings"  from  wage 
controls.  In  fact,  to  do  so  Is  tin-American. 
Such  methodology  may  apply  to  another  so- 
ciety— It  does  not  apply  In  this  country. 

Svirely.  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  apply 
such  a  concept,  as  the  basis  for  exempting 
low-wage  workers  from  wage  controls. 

4.  In  a  strained  attempt  to  Justify  the  »1.90 
per  hour  limit,  the  Cost-of -Living  CouncU 
memo  not  only  "rounds"  $1.97  per  hour  to 
$1.90.  It  also  states  that  the  O.M.B.  poverty- 
Une  standard  of  $3,968  for  1970,  "asstmilng 
a  single  fiUl-tlme,  year  round  wage  earner, 
would  indicate  a  wage  of  approximately  $1.90 
an  hour." 

To  achieve  the  poverty-line  sum  of  $3,968, 
a  worker  whose  earnings  are  $1.90  an  hour 
would  have  to  work  2,088  hours  In  the  year, 
or  sllghUy  over  40  hours  per  week  for  62 

This  flies  m  the  face  of  the  record  of  aver- 
age weekly  working  hours  In  private,  non- 
agricultural  Industries.  Not  since  1948,  have 
average  weekly  working  hours  been  as  high 
as  40  hours.  Not  since  1959,  have  average 
weekly  hours  been  as  high  as  even  39  hours. 
And  more  to  the  point.  In  the  past  four  years, 
from  1968  through  1971.  average  weekly  work- 
ing hours  have  been  less  than  38. 

5.  The  memo  also  reproduces  a  table  of  the 
approximate  percentage  of  private  non- 
supervisory  workers  who  would  be  exempt 
from  wage  controls  at  different  levels  of 
hourly  earnings. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  table,  xised  by  the 
Cost-of -Living  Council,  Is  based  on  wage  data 
for  April  1970.  about  21  months  ago.  It  over- 
states the  percentage  of  workers  that  would 
be  exempt  because  It  understates  the  current 
distribution  of  wages  among  private,  non- 
supervisory  workers.  Obviously,  this  data  Is 
not  relevant  to  the  current  scene. 

6.  The  intent  of  the  Congress  Is  quite  clear 
on  the  issue  of  exempting,  from  wage  con- 
trols, those  workers  whose  wages  are  sub- 
standard or  who  are  the  working  poor. 

The  Conference  Committee  report  on  the 
legislation  states: 

"The  House  bill  provided  that  wage  con- 
trols will  not  apply  to  Individuals  whose 
wages  are  substandard  or  to  the  working  poor. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  similar  language 
except  that  the  term  "working  poor"  was  not 
Included.  Moreover,  the  Senate  bill  defined 
substandard  earnings  to  mean  no  less  than 
those  prescribed  as  the  poverty  level  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  provision." 

One  must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  House 
Committee  report  on  this  Issue.  The  report 
of  the  House  Committee  states  explicitly: 

"This  section  forbids  the  President,  under 
the  authority  granted  by  this  title,  from 
regulation  or  otherwise  restricting  the  wages 
of  the  working  poor  or  persons  whose  earn- 
ings are  otherwise  substandard.  It  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  that  this  exemp- 
tion from  control  apply  to  all  persons  whose 
earnings  are  at  or  below  levels  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  In  determin- 
ing an  Income  necessary  to  afford  adequate 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  similar  neces- 
sities. Absolute  exemption  from  wage  con- 
trols under  this  Act  Is  also  provided  In  this 
section  for  persons  whose  earnings  are  at  or 
below  the  Federal  minimum  wage." 

The  Congress,  therefore,  intended  an  "ab- 
solute exemption"  of  persons  whose  earnings 
are  at  or  below  the  federal  minimum  wage. 
It  also  intended  exemption  of  the  working 
poor  or  workers  whose  wages  are  substand- 
ard, as  established  by  Bi.S.,  In  determining 
the  Income  necessary  for  adequate,  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  similar  necessities. 

The  federal  minimum  wage,  at  present,  is 
$1.60  an  hour.  That  figure  Is  clear. 

BXB.  has  established  a  family  budget  that 
meets  the  other  exemption  criterion  of  the 
Congress — the  "lower"  family  budget.  The 
cost  of  that  budget  was  $6,960  ($3.35  per 
hour  for  a  2.080-hour  year,  or  $3.45  for  2.000 
hours)  In  the  Spring  of  1970.  To  update  this 


flgtire  to  a  more  recent  and  relevant  time- 
period  would  probably  bring  It  up  to  the 
neighborhood  of  $3.70  per  hour. 

In  conclusion,  note  the  clear  wording  of 
the  House  Committee  report:  ".  .  .  this  ex- 
emption from  control  (shouJd)  apply  to  all 
persons  whose  earnings  are  at  or  below  levels 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statstlcs, 
In  determining  an  income  necessary  to  afford 
adequate  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  simi- 
lar necessities." 

And  note  the  reference  to  "all  persons 
whose  earnings  are  at  or  be'.ow  .  .  .  etc."  The 
reference  Is  not  to  the  family  earnings  of 
multi-earner  families. 

The  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  Section  203 
(d)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  as 
amended  In  1971,  clearly  requires  the  exemp- 
tion from  wage  controls  of  all  workers  whose 
hourly  earnings  are  insufficient  to  bring  their 
annual  earnings  up  to  or  above  the  current 
cost  of  the  B.L.S.  "lower  level"  family  budget. 

APPENDIX 

Excerpts  from  "New  BLS  Budgets  Provide 
Yardsticks  for  Measuring  Family  Living 
Casts,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  April  1969: 
"Lower  budget  level 
"The  budget  for  a  lower  living  standard  was 
developed  In  response  to  requests  for  a  meas- 
ure that  would  be  appropriate  for  evaluating 
the  needs  of  families  who  were  positioned — 
either  temporarily  or  persistently — at  the  low 
end  of  the  Income  distribution.  Throughout 
the  1950'8,  for  example.  State  public  assist- 
ance agencies  appealed  to  BLS  to  develop 
such  a  budget,  or  to  suggest  ways  In  which 
the  moderate  standard  budget  could  be  scaled 
down.  In  the  Judgment  of  program  adminis- 
trators, the  norms  represented  by  the  moder- 
ate standards  were  too  high  to  be  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, or  with  the  funds  available  to  admin- 
ister such  programs.  Legislators  attempting 
to  formulate  Income  criteria  for  admission  to 
public  housing  units  had  a  similar  problem. 
Periodic  evaluation  of  the  Federal  program 
providing  partial  income  protection  against 
loss  of  earnings  because  of  long-term  severe 
disability  and  of  State  programs  for  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation also  generated  demand  for  living  cost 
estimates  for  a  standard  below  the  well- 
known  "modest  but  adequate'  or  moderate 
level  of  the  traditional  BLS  budget." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Intermediate  budget  level 
"The  concept  of  the  moderate  budget  was 
developed  by  BIJ3  In  the  mld-1940's.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  directive  by  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  provide  Informa- 
tion, for  use  in  appraising  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions, on  the  cost  of  an  adequate  standard  of 
living. 

"The  original  City  Worker's  Family  Budget 
(Issued  In  1946-47)  was  based  on  the  manner 
of  living  and  standards  prevaUlng  Just  before 
World  War  II;  a  1959  revision  reflected  stand- 
ards In  the  1950's.  The  ciurent  version  of  the 
moderate  standard  Incorporates  the  manner 
and  conditions  of  living  in  the  19e0'8.  The 
relative  level  of  the  new  budget  In  relation 
to  the  current  scale  of  consumption  Is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  level  of  the 
original  and  interim  'modest  but  adequate' 
budgets  In  relation  to  actual  consumption 
scales  of  their  respective  periods. 

"The  moderate  standard  benchmark  also 
plays  a  role  In  the  collective  bargaining 
process  by  providing  a  basis  for  evaluating 
the  adequacy  of  earnings  of  experienced 
workers.  It  provides  estimates  of  aggregate 
requirements  for  consumer  goods,  used  in 
developing  public  policy  and  in  market 
analysis.  Judicial  decrees  for  support  orders 
and  alimony  payments  take  account  of  the 
middle  standard  in  determining  either  ability 
to  pay  or  the  recipient's  need.  The  standard  Is 
used  also  to  determine  equitable  amounts  of 
college  loans  or  scholarshhlps,  and  the  ability 


to  pay  for  subsidized  medical,  mental  health, 
or  guidance  services." 


AXJTOMOBILE  INSURANCE— THE 

NEED  FOR  POSITIVE  ACTION 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
trsmeous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  automobile  insur- 
ance. The  case  to  which  I  now  speak, 
points  up  the  need  for  early,  effective 
action  on  the  part  of  the  CMigress.  The 
following  correspondence  to  the  Gover- 
nor clearly  delineates  the  problem: 

CONGB£2iB  OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Wtuhington,  D.C..  February  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Mabvin  Mandel, 
Governor,  State  House,  Anruipolis,  Md. 

Dear  Govermob  Mandel:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  several  of  my 
constituents  that  there  exists  an  Insurance 
dealership.  Brokers  Insurance  Service.  Inc. 
(also  called  the  Howard  Insurance  Service) 
of  637  North  Howard  Streert;  and  2910  Ed- 
mondson  Avenue  In  Baltimore  which  is  In- 
dulging in  practices  that  may  be  defrauding 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
I  bring  this  matter  directly  to  your  attention 
rather  t^'a"  to  the  attention  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  or  The  Secretary  of  Licensing 
because  both  of  these  men  have  been  well 
aware  of  the  situation  for  some  time.  Not 
only  have  they  chosen  to  respond  in  the  slow- 
est manner  possible,  but  they  have  done  all 
that  they  could  to  delay,  harass,  and  make  It 
simply  Impossible  for  citizens  to  flle  and  pur- 
sue their  grievances  against  Broker's  Insur- 
ance Service,  Inc. 

I  wiU  be  brief  in  my  description  of  the 
abuses  of  Broker's  Insurance  Service  because 
the  files  of  the  Insiu-ance  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Licensing  and  Regulation  are 
replete  with  examples.  Several  of  my  constit- 
uents have  complained  that  in  order  to  get 
a  renewal  of  their  automobile  Insurance  they 
were  forced  to  pay  a  $40.00  fee  to  an  auto- 
mobile road  service  club.  This  was  standard 
whether  or  not  this  person  already  had  such 
coverage  and  the  only  option  was  to  drop 
the  policy.  Kx-employees  of  Broker's  Insur- 
ance Service,  Inc.  atate  that  these  clubs  of- 
fered no  service  and  were  designed  to  simply 
defraud  the  consumer. 

On  several  occasions  after  an  Initial  de- 
posit on  a  renewal  was  made,  the  buyer  found 
that  that  price  of  the  policy  was  raised  or 
that  membership  in  the  automobUe  club  had 
been  tacked  on.  These  consumers  found  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  or  Impossible  to  get  their 
deposit  back  and  when  some  return  was  made 
less  than  the  entire  amount  was  returned 
with  the  approval  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner. One  yni^rt  paid  for  automobile  cover- 
age in  mil  yet  received  neither  poUcy  nor  re- 
fund. Another  constituent  was  asked  to  pay 
a  $125.00  fee  for  help  In  filling  out  the  insur- 
ance forms  to  report  an  accident.  Two  ex- 
employees  of  Broker's  Insurance  Service, 
known  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  stand 
ready  to  attest  to  these  and  many  other 
abuses  they  have  witnessed. 

Also  at  Issue  is  the  question  of  whether 
Mr.  Robert  Renwlck.  an  agent  of  Broker's 
Insurance  Service.  Is  duly  licensed  by  this 
state.  There  is  ample  evidence  on  flle  to  sug- 
gest that  his  license  was  obtained  by  the 
fraudulent  statements  of  Mr.  Frank  Trotta, 
the  owner  of  Broker's  Insurance  Service,  and 
himself. 

With  all  of  the  aforementioned  informa- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner for  6  months,  what  has  been  his  re- 
sponse? One  response  has  been  to  close  many 
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of  the  records  of  this  case  to  the  public.  A 
hearing  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  complaints 
was  scheduled,  but  then  suddenly  cancelled, 
and  then  rescheduled.  Without  doubt  this 
puts  the  burden  upon  the  poor  working  com- 
plainants to  reappear  at  double  their  expense. 
One  very  immediate  response  was  the  full 
and  thorough  investigation  and  subsequent 
charging  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Wright  who  was  Instrumental  in  the  un- 
covering of  the  practices  of  Broker's  Insur- 
ance Service.  To  date,  Broker's  Insurance 
Service,  Inc.  continues  in  full  operation  per- 
haps a  bit  Inconvenienced  but  still  thriving. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  regiUatory  agen- 
cies to  offer  protection  regulation  for  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  for  the  Industry.  The  Insur- 
ance Division  of  the  Department  of  Licensing 
and  Regulation  of  this  state  Is  no  exception. 
I  wUl  not  comment  on  the  motives  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioner,  but  Is  apparent 
that  he  Is  doing  little  ^o  offer  redress  to  these 
particular  complainants.  One  can  only  won- 
der whether  his  prejudice  on  behalf  of  this 
Insurance  company  extends  to  the  entire  in- 
dustry and  to  other  decisions  Involving  the 
citizens  of  Maryland.  I  ask  that  your  office 
take  notice  of  Broker's  Insurance  Service  and 
conduct  a  full  Inquiry  Into  this  matter  as 
well  as  the  failure  of  the  Commissioner  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  the  insurance  con- 
sumer. 

Sincerely, 

Pabxen  J.  Mitchell. 
Member  of  Congress. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  ROSA  PONSELLE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  sopranos  of  all  time  is  Rosa 
Ponselle  who  was  bom  Rosa  Ponzillo 
in  the  city  of  Meriden  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Rosa 
Ponselle  in  person  when  she  sang  in 
Poll's  Palace  Theatre  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  in  the  late  twenties.  She  sang 
with  her  sister  Carmela  and  I  recall  par- 
ticularly the  duet  from  "Norma"  which 
they  sang. 

Rosa  Ponselle  had  a  magnificent  voice, 
great  acting  ability,  intelligence,  and 
sympathy  with  her  audience  and  there 
was  no  phase  of  vocal  music  in  which 
she  could  not  excel.  Her  career  placed 
her  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
singers  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
salute  her  on  her  75th  birthday.  I  in- 
clude here  biographical  sketches  by 
abler  hands  than  I:  "The  Last  Link  to 
Caruso  Era,"  by  Paul  Hume  from  the 
January  23  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  "There  Was  Nothing  like  the  Pon- 
seUe  Sound,  Ever"  by  Harold  C.  Schon- 
berg  from  the  January  23  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  biographical  sketches  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23,  1972] 

Tre  Last  Lutk  to  Cakttbo  Era 

(By  Paul  Hume) 

Yesterday  Rosa  Ponselle  was  75.  Earlier 

to  the  week,  they  gave  her  the  key  to  the 

city  of  Baltimore.   Actually  they  gave   her 

two  keys:  one  is  wood,  carved  from  the  orlg- 

uial  wood  of  the  frigate.  Constellation,  and 

as  Ponselle  said,  "too  big  to  hang  around 

my  neck."  The  other  u  a  gold  key  which 

the  city  is  having  set  In  luclte  to  take  Its 

place  with  the  other  marks  of  honor  that 

Btand   around   VlUa   Pace,   PonseUe's   lovely 

home  In  Stevenson,  outside  of  Baltimore. 


The  honors  that  came  to  her  were  in  part 
for  the  35  years  in  which  she  has  been 
Baltimore's  most  distinguished  musical 
citizen,  and,  for  two  decades,  the  energetic 
artistic  director  of  its  sold-out  opera  com- 
pany. 

But  the  world  honors  Ponselle  as  one  of 
its  greatest  singers  of  all  time,  and  though 
75  may  seem  a  reasonably  venerable  age  to 
some,  her  art  and  glowing  memories  of  her 
singing  are  still  very  much  alive  to  thou- 
sands of  music  lovers  around  the  world. 

Ponselle  Is  the  last  great  link  between 
the  age  of  Enrico  Caruso  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opsra's  fabled  decades  and  today's 
world  of  singers.  When  she  made  her  debut 
with  Caruso  in  the  Met's  first  production  of 
Verdi's  "Porza  del  Destino."  the  company 
rostar  Included  Oeraldlne  Parrar,  Prances 
Alda,  Frieda  Hsmpel,  Louisa  Homer,  Mar- 
garate  Matzenauer,  Claudia  Muzlo.  and 
Florence  Easton  on  the  women's  side  all  of 
them  great  singers.  The  top  men.  after  Ca- 
ruso, included  Martlnelll,  Giuseppe  De- 
Luca.  Adamo  Dldur,  John  McCormack.  An- 
tonio Scottl  Charles  Hackett.  and  Jose  Mar- 
dones.  all  well  matched  to  the  noted  so- 
pranos and  contraltos. 

With  her  successful  debut  at  the  Met.  Pon- 
selle opened  a  very  special  door  In  that  insti- 
tution: she  was  the  first  Amerlcan-bom  and 
wholly  American  trained  singer  to  appear  In 
a  major  role  at  the  Met  without  prior  Euro- 
pean tutoring  or  experience.  Even  stars  of 
the  magnitude  of  Eames,  Nordlca.  Homer. 
Bl^ham  and  Whltehlll  had  all  been  forced 
to  make  the  European  detour  before  they 
were  thought  good  enough  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan. Ponselle,  born  In  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  a 
pupU  of  William  Thorner.  made  the  way 
easier  for  young  Americans  in  the  future. 

During  her  19  years  at  the  Met,  she  was 
one  of  the  brilliant  stars  in  a  constellation 
that  included  Elisabeth  Rethberg,  Lucrezla 
Borl,  Benlamlno  OlgU.  GhalU-Curcl.  Emmy 
Destlnn,  Maria  Jerltza,  Tltta  Ruffo,  Slgrld 
Onegln.  and  Feodor  Challapln. 

At  the  same  time  these  great  singers  were 
busy  in  New  York.  Chicago  was  hearing  Rosa 
Ralsa,  Mary  Garden,  Edith  Mason,  Muzio, 
Schlpa.  Prida  Lelder,  Lotte,  Lehmann,  Alex- 
ander Klpnls,  Maria  Olsczewska,  Claire  Dux, 
and  Rene  Malson,  all  of  equal  stature. 

Last  week  I  asked  Ponselle  if  she  did  not 
think  that  we  were  now  In  a  time  of  very 
poor  singing,  and  whether  she  had  some 
Ideas  about  the  reasons  for  the  shortage  of 
great  opera  stars.  Characteristically,  her  first 
response  was  to  speak  of  the  fine  singers  who 
are  around  today.  But  her  basic  reaction  came 
as  she  said: 

"It's  the  jet  age.  The  young  singers  today 
are  launched  before  they  learn.  They  sing  in 
one  place  and  then  rush  to  sing  somewhere 
else. 

"The  Important  thing  is  what  they  want. 
Do  they  want  to  make  money  fast  or  do  they 
want  to  leave  something  for  posterity? 

"Plus  a  great  voice,  which  they  must  have, 
they  have  to  have  common  sense:  they  have 
to  respect  the  voice. 

"When  I  was  with  the  Metropolitan,  I  took 
no  summer  engagements.  I  went  every  year 
to  the  mountains  and  rested  my  voice.  I  did 
plenty  of  mental  work.  I  restudled  my  roles 
and  I  worked  on  new  ones.  But  I  took  no 
engagements. 

"And  during  the  years  I  was  singing,  I 
accepted  no  social  invitations.  That  kind  of 
singing  demands  great  sacrifice.  You  have  to 
give  up  many  pleasures." 

For  years,  Ponselle  has  been  coaching 
promising  young  singers  as  well  as  taktag  an 
active  part  In  the  preparation  of  a  number 
of  Baltimore  Opera's  Lyric  Theater  produc- 
tions. 

"You  start  with  the  greatness  of  the  gift 
from  the  Lord.  But  the  more  you  work  and 
the  closer  you  get  to  what  you  think  may 
be  the  Ideal,  the  more  you  realize  how  far 
from  it  you  still  are." 


This  recalls  Lotte  Lehmann's  comment, 
"Just  when  we  singers  are  getting  to  the 
place  where  we  know  what  we  want  to  do, 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  do  It." 

"Today,"  PonseUe  says,  "there  are  a  few 
beautiful  artists.  You  can  count  them  on 
the  fingers  of  two  hands  or  less." 

What  had  happened  since  the  days  when 
you  could  take  your  choice  among  dlstln- 
gtiished  performances  In  the  roles  of  Alda. 
or  Donna  Anna  or  Donna  Leonora,  to  name 
only  three  that  are  getting  harder  and  hard- 
er to  cast  with  any  real  distinction? 

Again  she  could  only  say  that  for  many 
of  today's  singers,  the  top  has  been  reached 
too  soon.  "We  never  stopped  working,"  she 
said.  "We  had  Serafin."  (TulUo  Serafin,  the 
great  conductor  with  whom  Ponselle  pre- 
pared most  of  her  great  successes.  He  later 
coached  Callas.) 

"With  him  we  went  over  every  detail  of 
those  scores."  And  she  might  have  spoken 
of  Romano  Romanl,  the  coach  and  accom- 
panist with  whom  she  worked  unceasingly 
for  years. 

PonseUe's  greatness  cannot  be  explained 
simply  by  the  fact  that  she  had  a  great  voice 
to  start  with,  she  Insists. 

"That  is  only  the  beginning,"  she  em- 
phasizes. 

Today  there  are  also  great  voices,  whose 
owners  at  25.  at  30,  and  at  35  have  already 
wrecked  those  voices  by  premature  forcing  or 
early  overwork  before  learning  to  use  them 
properly. 

Singers  as  different  as  Maria  Callas  and 
Elizabeth  Schwarzkopf  took  Ponselle  as  a 
model  m  technique.  In  tone,  and  In  expres- 
sive meaning.  Schwarzkopf  sat  up  until  5 
o'clock  In  the  morning  playing  over  and  over 
a  record  that  Ponselle  made  in  1954.  (It  Is 
Victor  1889,  now  out  of  print.) 

Callas  sent  a  cablegram  to  PonseUe's  70th 
birthday  that  said.  "You  have  always  been 
my  Ideal  of  great  song  and  art." 

Today,  buoyant  and  eager  to  hear  every 
new  singer  on  the  scene.  Ponselle  can  look 
back  to  her  Metropolitan  career  that  saw  her 
singing  22  rol<H,  m  258  appearances  m  the 
famous  old  house,  plus  108  more  on  Met 
tours,  to  say  nothing  of  concerts  and  guest 
appearances  on  radio.  She  can  know  that 
everyone  who  heard  her  wraps  the  memory 
of  that  occasion  In  a  very  special  covering, 
keeping  It  In  that  place  reserved  for  the  great 
and  rare  moments. 

PonseUe  wishes  nothing  more  today  than 
that  the  young  singers  now  coming  along 
would  work  as  she  did  and  strive  for  those 
things  that  seemed  then,  and  still  do.  of  the 
greatest  Importance.  Our  opera  houses  would 
sound  better  If  her  wishes  could  be  fulfilled. 

(From  the  New  Yorit  Times,  Jan.  23,  1972] 

Thkhk  Was  Nothimg  Likk  the  Ponselle 

Botnm,  Ever 

(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 

Tho  voice  on  the  telephone  sent  shivers 
down  the  back.  It  was  low,  throaty,  aexy. 
vibrant,  expressive.  "How  nice  that  you 
would  like  to  see  me."  said  the  voice.  "Do 
com*  down  tomorrow.  Only  a  few  hours?  1 
do  wish  it  oould  be  longer.  Arrivedercir 

It  was  the  voice  of  Rosa  PonseUe.  and  the 
dazed  caller  hung  up  and  leaned  back, 
transported  In  time  some  40  years  back 
Black  Depression  days,  those;  but  somehow 
one  could  always  manage  to  find  75  cents  for 
standing  room  In  the  Family  Circle  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  When  Rosa  PonseUe 
was  singing,  the  vast  distance  between  stage 
and  upstairs  standing  room  seemed  dimin- 
ished. That  big,  pure,  colorful  golden  voice 
woiUd  rise  efforUessly.  hitting  the  stunned 
listener  In  the  face,  rolling  over  the  body. 
sUding  down  the  shoulder-blades,  making 
one  wiggle  with  sheer  physiological  pleasure. 

There  are  voices  and  voices,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  the  1930'8  had  many  great 
ones.  But  there  was  nothing  like  the  Pon- 
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selle  sound,  ever.  To  tnauy  of  us  It  was  the 
greatest  single  voice  In  any  category.  Reth- 
berg  may  have  had  the  sUvery  purity.  Mel- 
chlor  was  a  trumpet.  Flagstad  was  monu- 
mental— and  monumentally  sexless.  Borl  had 
that  sweet,  ultrafemlnlne,  cuddly  sound. 
-  OlgU  had  the  unparalleled  sweetness.  But 
Ponselle  seemed  to  have  everything.  She 
could  sing  Vtoletta,  and  she  also  could  sing 
Norma,  and  Rezla  In  "Oberon."  She  had  the 
low  notes  of  a  contralto,  and  a  knockout 
high  C;  and  there  were  no  artiflclal  registers 
to  the  voice — It  went  from  bottom  to  top 
In  the  smoothest,  most  seamless  of  scales, 
with  no  shifting  from  chest  to  head.  And 
that  trill:  that  articulated  br-r-r-r  which 
no  singer  today  Is  able  to  come  near  match- 
ing! And  the  emotionalism  of  her  singing, 
withal  combined  with  good  taste!  And  the 
power  when  she  let  loose!  And  the  delicacy 
of  her  planlsslmos!  And  the  flexibility  In 
coloratura  work!  And  that  effortless  pro- 
duction! And  the  accuracy  of  Intonation! 
And  the  handsome  figure  on  stage!  The  good 
fairy  was  very  kind  to  Rcsa  Ponselle. 

She  made  her  debut  on  Nov.  16,  1918  and, 
at  the  height  of  her  career.  In  the  full  glory 
of  her  voice,  abruptly  called  it  quits  after 
the  1936-37  season.  She  retired  to  her  VUla 
Pace  In  Baltimore  ("Pace,  pace,  mlo  Dlo;" 
It  was  in  "La  Forza  del  Destlno"  that  she 
had  m&de  her  debut ) .  was  divorced  from 
her  husband  about  20  years  ago,  and  con- 
tinues to  live  in  her  villa,  acting  as  artistic 
director  of  the  Baltimore  Opera,  interesting 
herself  in  yotmg  singers,  giving  her  advice  to 
many  international  headllners  who  come  to 
her  door. 

And  to  humble  admirers  who  come  to  her 
door.  Last  week  she  made  a  grand  entrance 
Into  the  living  room,  every  bit  the  diva,  ac- 
companied by  a  half-dozen  or  so  yipplng  toy 
poodles.  It  was  a  few  days  before  her  76th 
birthday,  which  took  place  yesterday,  and 
there  was  supposed  to  be  a  gala  concert  In 
her  honor  today.  That  was  canceled  because 
of  the  strike  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
players.  "How  sad!"  she  said.  "I  was  so  look- 
ing forward  to  it."  Would  she  perhaps  have 
sung  at  the  gala?  Madame  Ponselle  laughed. 
"If  I  were  warmed  up  I  could  do  It,"  she 
said.  "StUl." 

She  would  have  been  nervous.  She  always 
was  nervous.  Her  nervousness  was  a  legend. 
In  the  old  days  she  would  arrive  early  on 
evenings  she  was  singing,  and  walk  around 
the  old  Met  a  half-dozen  times  before  she 
got  up  enough  nerve  to  go  In.  That  was 
especially  true  If  the  opera  was  "Alda." 

"I  had'  a  complex  about  the  high  C  In 
•O  Patrla  Mia,"  "  she  said.  "In  the  early  days 
high  notes  never  bothered  me.  I  could  sing 
the  C  standing  on  my  head.  But  one  per- 
formance I  got  out  of  sick  bed  to  sing  Alda, 
and  when  I  got  to  the  C,  I  couldn't  hold  It 
as  long  as  I  would  have  liked.  That  was  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy,  I  remember.  It  gave 
me  such  a  complex!  After  'O  Patrla  Mia'  I 
was  comfortable,  and  the  rest  of  the  NUe 
Scene  did  not  bother  me.  But  that  first  C! 
I  went  along  like  this  for  a  long  time,  in 
terror,  and  then  Serafln  said:  'Why  worry? 
We  can  transpose  the  ending  of  "O  Patrla 
Mia"  a  half-tone  down.  Everybody  does  It. 
Carviso  used  to  transpose  his  C's   down.'  " 

This  had  never  occurred  to  Ponselle.  It 
was  a  revelation.  "Now  you  tell  me,"  she  said. 
So  she  sang  a  B  In  "O  Patrla  Mia,"  but  only 
in  that  aria.  All  other  high  C's  were  easy 
for  her.  "1  felt  pounds  lighter." 

Madame  Ponselle  is  75,  but  she  Is  full  of 
Jole  de  vlvre,  likes  to  rattle  on  In  nonstop 
manner,  likes  to  listen  to  her  recordings, 
likes  to  talk  about  the  old  days.  How  she 
got  Into  opera,  for  Instance.  She  had  never 
thought  about  It  In  1918.  Indeed,  she  had 
never  learned  an  (q>eratlc  role,  and  had  at- 
tended only  two  operas  In  her  life.  In  those 
days  the  attractive  young  lady  from  Merlden. 
Conn.,  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  Immigrant 
named  PonzUlo,  was  singing  in  a  sister  act 
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at  the  Palace  vaudeville  house  with  her 
elder  sister  Carmela.  "Sister  acts  were  a  big 
thing  In  1918." 

Word  got  around  about  those  two  phe- 
nomenal voices  ("Carmela  and  I  ended  our 
act  with  the  'Pauat'  Triol")  and  a  voice 
teacher  named  William  Thomer  got  Inter- 
ested In  the  two  girls.  To  then,  Rosa  never 
had  had  a  lesson.  Thomer  did  not  teach 
her  very  much  about  singing.  "I  wouldn't 
let  him  touch  my  voice!"  He  did,  however, 
coach  her  in  some  arias,  and  he  had  con- 
tacts at  the  Metropolitan. 

What  Ponselle  did  not  know  was  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  was  looking  for  a  dra- 
matic soprano.  Caruso  wanted  to  revive  "La 
Forza  del  Destlno,"  and  there  was  nobody 
around  who  could  sing  Leonora.  Some  sea- 
sons previously,  the  great  soprano  Celestlna 
Bonlnsegna  was  singing  opposite  Caruso,  but 
he  did  not  like  her  very  much  and,  in  ad- 
dition, she  was  a  short,  dumpy  woman.  She 
did  not  last  long  at  the  Metropolitan. 

So  Caruso,  tipped  off  by  Thomer,  walked 
Into  the  studio  with  a  few  friends  and  lis- 
tened to  the  young  American.  He  beard 
enough  in  a  few  minutes  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

"You  will  sing  with  me,"  he  said.  Ponselle 
remembers  being  paralyzed.  But  sing  with 
him  she  did,  about  six  months  later.  "Ca- 
ruso," she  says.  "The  sublime  voice.  Tou 
can't  describe  it.  You  die  at  the  first  note." 

That  was  on  Nov.  15.  Only  a  little  over 
two  months  later,  Ponselle  sang  the  role  of 
Rezla  m  "Oberon,"  and  to  the  professional 
that  Is  indeed  significant  Here  was  a  girl 
who  was  completely  untrained  in  opera.  She 
learns  two  major  roles  in  short  order,  one 
of  them  (Rezla)  little-known  and  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Obviously  she  must  have  had 
brains  and  aptitude  In  addition  to  the  once- 
In-a-century  voice.  The  music  critics  of  the 
day.  Huneker  and  Henderson  among  them, 
refused  to  believe  that  Ponselle  had  come  to 
the  house  without  training. 

During  the  following  30  years,  Ponselle 
sang  22  roles,  some  of  them  very  curious.  She 
did  appear  in  "Don  Carlos,"  "Emani,"  "La 
Gioconda,"  "Andrea  Chenier,"  "Norma," 
"Don  Oiovannl,"  "Cavallerta  Rustlcana," 
"La  Travlata"  and  "Carmen."  But  she  also 
sang  the  leading  soprano  roles  in  such  for- 
gotten operas  as  Brell's  "The  Legend,"  Ros- 
sini's "WUUam  TeU,"  Meyerbeer's  "L'Afrl- 
calne."  I^ontinl's  "La  Vestale,"  Montemezzl's 
"L'Amore  del  Tre  Re"  and  "La  Notte  dl  Zo- 
ralma,"  amd  Romanl's  "P"edra."  Oattl-Ca- 
sazza,  the  general  manager  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera,  pressed  those  roles  upon  her,  and 
like  a  good  girl  she  said  yes  every  time. 
Imagine  the  reaction  If  today's  general  man- 
ager asked  one  of  his  stars — the  star.  In- 
deed— to  sing  in  an  opera  by  Montemezzl  or 
Romanl !  Ponselle's  repertory  was  Indeed  curi- 
OMB.  She  never  sang  Puccini,  for  Instance,  nor 
did  she  have  any  Wagner  roles.  A  voice  of  that 
size  and  color  could  have  made  a  sensation 
In  the  early  Wagner  operas. 

"I  would  have  loved  to  have  done  Elsa  and 
Elisabeth,"  she  says.  "Not  BrUnnhilde,  which 
Oatti  asked  me  to  do.  I  had  more  brains  than 
that.  I  would  have  loved  to  sing  Tosca,  Des- 
demona.  But  I  never  had  the  time.  I  was  al- 
ways learning  new  roles  In  strange  operas." 

Finally,  after  20  years,  Ponselle  asked  the 
Met  management  for  a  role  she  dearly  wanted 
to  do — Adrlana  Lecouvreur,  In  the  Cll^a  opera 
of  that  name.  Edward  Johnson  turned  her 
down.  Ponselle  turned  the  Metropolitan  down. 
Her  contract  was  not  renewed,  and  she  had  a 
nervous  breakdown.  Since  1936  she  has  not 
put  foot  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 

"I  was  demoralized,"  she  says.  "I  always 
was  sensitive,  and  people  have  to  treat  me 
like  this" — stroking  her  forearm  gently. 

In  1953,  at  the  age  of  56,  she  made  a  record 
at  her  home.  It  was  a  private  recording.  In 
which  she  and  Carmela  (who  now  lives  in 
New  York)  and  "some  of  my  kids"  (the  Bal- 
timore Opera  youngsters)  sang  odds  and  ends 


to  an  electric  organ  background.  It  was  all 
Impromptu.  But  there  are  unforgettable  se- 
quences of  sound  when  Ponselle  opens  her 
mouth.  Now  the  voice  Is  deep  ruby-red  in- 
stead of  gold,  but  the  tactile  richness,  the 
awesome  authority,  the  smooth  passage  from 
register  to  register — ^all  this  is  prime  Pon- 
selle. 

Nobody  around  has  this  kind  of  sound. 
Why,  one  wondered.  "Everything  is  too  fast 
today,"  Ponselle  said.  "It's  the  greed  for 
money  in  this  Jet  age.  Singers  run  every- 
where, unprepared,  and  performances  are 
sloppy  and  unlntegrated.  There  Is  no  real 
Involvement,  no  pride."  She  relaxed  and  lis- 
tened to  her  record,  her  eyes  shining.  "Lis- 
ten!" she  said.  "Listen/"  when  something 
especially  good  was  to  come  up.  She  absent- 
mindedly  beat  time,  her  mind  probably  back 
on  the  stage  of  the  Met. 

"I  can't  explain  how  I  did  It,"  she  said. 
"CJeraldlne  Farrar  once  said  that  voices  like 
Cariiso's  and  mine  came  from  God." 


PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  INITIATIVES 
SHOULD  BE  APPLAUDED 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  of  medi- 
cine, specifically  as  a  surgeon,  prior  to 
entering  the  Congress,  I  have  long  known 
that  when  using  the  scalpel  the  closer 
you  get  to  the  bone,  the  more  blood  you 
draw.  Apparently,  that  is  what  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  H.  R.  Haldeman  has 
accomplished.  His  forthright  denounce- 
ment of  the  ill-advised  and  obviously 
politically  motivated  comments,  by  the 
plethora  of  Democratic  presidential 
hopefuls,  of  President  Nixon's  peace  ini- 
tiatives should  be  applauded  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict brought  to  an  end  with  equity  and 
justice.  I  have  little  sympathy  for  those 
who  continue  to  mouth  the  Communist 
line  as  though  the  words  had  been 
scripted  in  Hanoi.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  the  Com- 
munist negotiators  have  not  been  more 
responsive,  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  banner  has  been  carried  for  them 
by  the  leftists,  the  bleeding  hearts,  and 
the  ultraliberals  and  the  duped  of  this 
Nation.  Obviously  they  have  neither 
listened  to  nor  heeded  the  escaped  or 
freed  POW's,  as  to  the  end  result  of  their 
bleatings. 

I  remind  all  that  during  the  campaign 
of  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  refused  to  make  the 
Vietnam  conflict  a  partisan  issue.  I  would 
hope  that  today's  presidential  aspirants 
would  do  likewise,  and  while  not  being 
denied  the  right  to  speak  out  on  the  issue, 
at  least  so  temper  their  remarks  as  to 
not  deceive  our  people  or  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  an  enemy  who  wants  to  be 
handed  on  a  platter  what  it  has  failed 
to  gain  by  its  own  murderous  aggression. 


WE  MUST  ADEQUATELY  FUND  THE 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  PROGRAM  OP 
AID 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe  I  have 
been  recorded  as  one  of  the  supporters 
of  our  massive  foreign  aid  program,  the 
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latest  attempt  to  amend  our  funding  for 
the  public  safety  program  of  AID,  is  a 
cut  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  public  safety  program  has  done  a 
commendable  job  in  border  patrol, 
cutting  the  flow  of  narcotics,  teaching 
proper  riot  control  methods,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  an  outstanding  teaching  program 
for  foreign  law  enforcement  ofBcials. 

To  further  explain  my  point,  I  ofifer  a 
recent  article  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  who 
are  interested: 

FULBRICHT  AND  THE  DHUG  TRAFFIC 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght,  D-Ark.,  in  a 
parliamentary  putsch  late  last  Friday  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bUl  that  will  kill  the  best  mech- 
anism the  United  States  has  for  getting  other 
countries  to  cut  the  drug  flow  Into  the  United 
States. 

Sen.  Pulbrlght  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  in 
the  final  stage  of  the  floor  debate  on  foreign 
aid  an  amendment  abolishing  an  AID  opera- 
tion called  the  "public  safety  program."  It 
provided  police  advisory  assistance  and  some 
equipment  to  15  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  25  over  the  world. 

The  program  employs  314  people  overseas 
and  105  In  Washington  at  a  cost  of  $26  mil- 
lion annually.  It  was  attacked  in  the  subcom- 
mittee stage  last  week,  but  survived.  Sens. 
Pulbrlght,  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  and  Pastore 
of  Rhode  Island  assaUed  the  progranr  on  the 
Senate  floor,  while  Sens.  Fong  of  Hawaii  and 
Cooper  of  Kentucky  defended  it.  With  29 
senators  absent,  the  amendment  won  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  34. 

The  bill  will  be  rushed  to  a  Senate-Rouse 
conference  tomorrow,  allowing  no  time  for 
public  awareness  or  discussion. 

The  public  safety  program,  started  In  1954, 
during  the  i960's  has  emphasized  advising 
foreign  police  forces  on  the  humane  handling 
of  street  riots  and  the  suppression  of  urban 
guerrilla  warfare.  Since  its  inception  in  15 
Latin  American  countries,  rifles  have  ceased 
to  be  used  against  dissenting  crowds.  The 
more  humane  methods  of  crowd-handling 
have  to  an  extent  pulled  the  sting  out  of 
street-rioting  as  a  radicalizing  tactic.  As  the 
overseas  police  met  street  riots  without  un- 
due harshness,  it  became  less  necessary  to 
call  in  military  forces,  with  consequent  harsh 
Jolts  to  internal  political  stability. 

The  public  safety  assistance  program  has 
been  a  chief  target  of  Latin  America's  ex- 
treme leftists  and  urban  guerrillas  as  It  has 
aided  neighboring  police  forces  to  suppress 
such  dramatic  urban  guerrilla  tactics  as  kid- 
napping diplomats. 

The  extremist  charge  that  U.S.  public  as- 
sistance advisors  "assist"  Latin  American  po- 
lice in  torturing  prisoners  has  never  been 
proved.  Sen  Frank  Church,  D-Idaho.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Inter-American  subcommittee  of 
Sen.  Pulbrlghfs  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, held  hearings  on  this  and  had  to  admit 
no  proof  was  available.  He  had  special  refer- 
ence to  Brazil,  where  extremUts'  records 
themselves  reveal  that  alleged  tortures  took 
place  in  mUitary  barracks,  not  in  police 
hands. 

Many  feel  that  if  our  National  Guard  had 
had  the  crowd-handling  training  in  which 
U.S.  experts  advise  foreign  police  forces,  the 
tragedies  of  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State 
would  never  have  occurred. 

With  drug  use  among  U.S.  youth  a  national 
catastrophe.  AID's  public  safety  program 
had  begun  to  concentrate  on  getting  overseas 
police  cooperation  in  stopping  drug  traffic 
Into  the  United  States.  Special  efforts  wer« 
underway  in  countries  of  the  greatest  "drug 
flow"  to  our  country.  A  similar  drive  was 
under  way  In  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and  Colom- 
Wa,  the  three  New  World  cocaine  producers. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing  re- 
new our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  first  cyclotron  was  Invented  by 
American  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  in  1931. 


TEXAS  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO.  MOVES 
TO  HARNESS  PRODUCTIVE  CA- 
PACITY OP  HEATED  DISCHARGE 
WATER 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
field  of  environmental  protection,  one 
source  of  growing  concern  has  been  the 
ecological  effect  of  heated  discharge 
water  from  powerplants.  And  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  one  of  the  most  promising 
new  food-producing  industries  is  catfish 
farming.  The  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
has  tied  these  two  developments  to- 
gether with  the  iimovative  experimental 
project  which  holds  out  great  hopes  for 
progress  in  the  transformation  of  po- 
tential "thermal  pollution"  into  a  pro- 
ductive resource. 

Texas  Power  &  Light^T.P.  &  L.— in 
cooperation  with  Texas  A.  &  M.  Univer- 
sity, has  established  an  experimental 
catfish  farm  at  its  Trinidad  Generating 
Station  in  Henderson  County,  Tex.  Cat- 
fish will  be  grown  in  special  cages  in- 
stalled in  the  discharge  canal  of  the 
Trinidad  generating  plant.  Based  on  pre- 
vious research,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
lUte  of  catfish  production  in  the  warm 
discharge  water  will  be  almost  twice  that 
which  can  be  achieved  in  waters  with 
cooler  average  temperatures.  By  the  end 
of  the  7-year  program,  catfish  produc- 
tion is  expected  to  be  about  2  miUion 
pounds  per  year. 

This  research  project  Is  being  financed 
entirely  by  TP.  &  L.,  but  the  company 
will  reap  no  profits  from  this  venture. 
All  proceeds  from  the  marketing  of  fish 
will  be  reinvested  in  catfish  research,  as- 
suring expanded  studies  of  the  best 
means  of  producing  this  tasty,  protein- 
rich  food  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  progres- 
sive management  of  T.P.  &  L.  for  this 
imaginative  program.  Hiis  is  a  splendid 
example  of  concerned  and  dedicated 
businessmen  working  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment and  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  our  people. 

Following  is  a  news  story  describing 
the  T.P.  &  L.  project  in  more  detail: 
Catfish  Peoduction  Fsom  Heatzd 
Discharge  Watke 
Catfish,   an   important   but   publicly   ob- 
scure source  of  high  protein,  may  someday 
fSecome  as  common  as  meat  and  potatoes  on 
the  world's  dinner  tables. 

And  to  help  prepare  for  this  dietary  ad- 
vance, Texas  A&M  University  and  Texas 
Power  &  Light  Company  are  working  to- 
gether to  develop  comprehensive  Information 
regarding  the  most  efficient  methods  of  rais- 
ing whisker-fish. 


In  fact,  some  100,000  catfish  flngerlings 
about  6  inches  long  are  now  making  their 
homes  in  the  discharge  canal  of  TP&L's 
Trinidad  Steam  Electric  SUtlon  near  Athens 
in  Henderson  County. 

The  unique  research  project  Is  t>eing 
funded  entirely  by  TP&L,  and  all  catfish  and 
other  related  fish  studies  at  the  Trinidad 
site  are  being  conducted  by  scientists  at 
Texas  A&M.  Research  will  be  performed  over 
a  7-year  period. 

Texas  A&M  scientists  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  the  7-year  research  period,  more 
than  two  mUUon  pounds  of  catfish  will  be 
raised  annually  at  Trinidad. 

The  discharge  canal  at  Trinidad  offers  an 
excellent  location  to  raise  catfish  because 
warm  water  coming  from  the  plant  after  fin- 
ishing its  electricity-producing  cycle  is  par- 
ticularly conducive  to  fish  growth. 

A&M  researchers  point  out  the  marketable 
catfish  (those  weighing  about  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds)  can  be  grovm  from  the  egg 
at  Trinidad  in  only  10  months,  compared  to 
18  months  in  waters  with  cooler  average 
temperatures.  By  beginning  with  5-lnch 
fish,  only  4  months  of  growth  Is  needed  for 
the  fish  to  obtain  marketable  size. 

Before  the  catfish  research  program  was 
begun,  there  was  no  practical  use  for  the 
warm  water  which  left  the  plant  by  way  of 
the  discharge  canal  for  cooling  in  the  TP&L 
lake  at  Trinidad.  By  helping  raise  catfllsh, 
much  of  this  waste  heat  has  now  been  con- 
verted to  useful  and  fc>eneficial  energy. 

TP&L  received  its  first  shipment  of  100.000 
catfish  in  early  January.  1972.  The  small  fish 
were  transported  from  a  contmierclal  deeUer 
in  Mississippi  to  Trinidad  In  a  tmck  de- 
signed speciflcally  to  keep  the  fish  alive  dur- 
ing the  lengthy  trip. 

At  Trinidad,  the  catfish  were  placed  in  a 
smaU  holding  pond  near  the  discharge  canal 
where  A&M  graduate  students,  headed  by 
Dr.  John  Kelley,  Jr.  of  Texas  A&M,  checked 
the  flngerlings  for  signs  of  disease  or  para- 
sites. 

From  the  holding  pond,  the  students  trans- 
ferred the  young  catfish  to  custom-buUt 
cages  placed  in  a  40,000  square-foot  area  of 
the  discharge  canal.  The  cages  are  construct- 
ed of  galvanized  mesh  wire  supported  by  an- 
gle-Iron frames  and  measure  3x3x4  feet. 

Currently,  the  project  involves  200  cages, 
but  the  purchase  of  another  400  cages  is  an- 
ticipated during  the  term  of  the  research 
study. 

Before  the  cages  could  be  placed  in  the 
water,  TP&L  dredged  a  large  area  of  its  dis- 
charge canal  to  a  depth  of  8  feet.  Normal 
depth  of  the  canal  is  2  feet. 

Dally,  the  young  catfish  are  fed  pre-deter- 
mlned  amounts  of  a  fioating,  high-protein, 
commercial  catfish  food.  And  on  alternate 
weeks,  the  flngerlings'  progress  and  growth  Is 
carefully  observed  and  noted  by  two  A&M 
graduate  students  who  live  at  the  research 
site.  In  addition,  the  young  fish  are  regularly 
checked  for  diseases  and /or  parasites  which 
might  harm  the  caged  catfish  or  other  species 
of  natural  fish  in  the  lake. 

At  the  end  of  the  optimum  growth  period, 
in  this  case  4  months,  the  catfish — which 
are  the  sole  property  of  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity— are  removed  from  their  cages  for  com- 
mercial distribution.  A  new  batch  of  catfish 
will  then  be  added,  and  the  entire  cycle  wUl 
resume. 

Since  the  catfish  are  the  property  of  A&M, 
TP&L  does  not  reap  any  profits  from  their 
final  disposition.  However,  under  the  con- 
tract between  TP&L  and  Texas  A&M.  It  is 
stipulated  that  all  proceeds  from  marketable 
catfish  will  be  reinvested  In  catfish  research. 
TP&L  officials  point  out  that  the  Company 
has  no  desire  to  enter  the  commercial  cat- 
fish bvislness.  Rather,  the  Company  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  research  project  because  it 
recognizes  the  significant  nutritional  and 
economic  value  that  catfish  will  have  in  the 
near  future. 
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Because  of  this  research  and  similar  proj- 
ects currently  underway,  It  la  hoped  the 
findings  will  provide  valuable  Information 
to  commercial  catfish  farmers  and  will  allow 
them  to  raise  high-quality,  low-cost  catfish 
at  reasonable  profits. 

Much  information  regarding  catfish  growth 
In  warm  water  has  already  been  gathered  by 
scientists  working  with  Texas  Electric  Serv- 
ice Company  on  a  similar  program.  TESCO 
began  its  catfish  research  project  In  1969, 
and  this  year  expects  to  produce  60,000 
pounds  of  catfish. 

Since  catfish  farmers  do  not  have  access 
to  warm  water  in  which  to  raise  catfish, 
TP&L  and  Texas  A&M  are  conducting  a 
second  research  project  at  Trinidad. 

Near  the  discharge  canal,  the  Ck>mpany  has 
built  four  '4 -acre  ponds  which  are  stocked 
with  catfish  to  simulate  conditions  faced  by 
the  typical  catfish  farmer.  Research  In  the 
ponds  will  be  aimed  at  discovering  more 
efficient  ways  to  raise  catfish  In  waters  of 
variable  temperatures. 

Throiigh  Its  catfish  research.  Texas  A&M 
expects  the  game  fish  population  at  Trinidad 
to  shortly  develop  into  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state. 

Catfish  waste  matter,  which  is  high  in  pro- 
tein, and  a  small  percentage  of  high-protein 
catfish  food  which  is  expected  to  escape  from 
the  catfish  cages  will  contribute  to  making 
Trinidad  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  fish- 
productive  lakes  In  the  Southwest.  A&M 
scientists  believe. 


BIG  CYPRESS  SWAMP 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  my  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
RUPPE,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sebelitis,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  and  Mr.  Melcher,  a  bill,  H.R. 
13017,  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
the  Big  Cjrpress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  President  on  November  23,  1971, 
annoimced  plans  to  preserve  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  which  lies  about  35 
miles  west  of  Miami.  Today  the  President 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
environment  proposed  legislation  to  ac- 
quire the  requisite  legal  interest  in  540,- 
000  acres  of  the  swamp.  This  bill  imple- 
ments that  proposal. 

It  authorizes  acquisition  not  to  exceed 
540,000  acres  of  private  land,  together 
with  approximately  37,000  acres  of  pub- 
licly owned  land,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  applicable  to  the 
National  Park  System.  The  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  State  of  Florida  or  its  appro- 
priate political  subdivisions  whereby 
those  governmental  institutions  may 
manage  and  administer  the  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  reserve. 

The  Big  C3T>ress  is  a  significant  re- 
source— perhaps  the  Nation's  only  sig- 
nificant subtropical  marsh.  The  Ever- 
glades National  Park  is  totally  dependent 
upon  the  supply  of  water  flowing  over 
the  Big  Cypress  watershed.  It  rrovides 


important  feeding,  nesting  and  winter- 
izing areas  for  many  bird  species.  At  least 
nine  species  of  wildlife  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion will  be  provided  vtrith  habitat  as  a 
result  of  the  preservation  measures  of 
this  bill.  The  coastal  zone  within  the 
influence  of  the  Big  Cypress  watershed 
contains  about  one-third  of  the  total 
mangrove-estuarine  complex  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  Although  ac- 
quisition will  be  expensive — $156  mil- 
lion— at  no  time  in  the  future  will  it  be 
less  expensive.  This  unique  natural  en- 
vironment can  and  must  be  protected. 

HJl.  13017 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqulsltlcm  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve 
In   the   State   of   Florida,   and   for  other 
piirposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds — 

(a)  the  \inlque  natural  environment  of 
the  Big  Cypress  area  of  southwestern  Florida 
should  be  protected  from  further  develop- 
ment which  would  significantly  and  ad- 
versely aSect  Its  ecology; 

(b)  the  Big  Cypress  is  a  fragile  area,  eco- 
loglcaUy  Interlocked  with  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  continued  viability  of 
Everglades  National  Park  and  certain  of  the 
estuarlne  fisheries  of  south  Florida  are  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  fresh  water  of  ade- 
quate quality  and  volume  from  the  Big  Cy- 
press area;  and 

(c)  appropriate  measures  must  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida to  assure  the  conservation  of  fresh  wa- 
ter from  the  Big  Cypress  area. 

It  Is,  accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Big  Cy- 
press area  and  for  appropriate  uses  thereof 
through  cooperative  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  of  Florida. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  la  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  trans- 
fer from  any  other  Federal  agency,  or  ex- 
change, lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
within  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Big  Cypress 
National  Fresh  Water  Reserve,  Florida", 
numbered  BC-91,001,  and  dated  November 
1971,  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
make  minor  revisions  In  the  boundaries  of 
the  area  by  publication  of  a  revised  map  or 
other  lx>undary  description  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  he  may  acquire  property  with- 
in the  revised  boundaries  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section :  Provided, 
That  the  boundaries  of  the  area  may  not  en- 
compass more  than  547,000  acres  of  privately 
owned  land.  Property  owned  by  the  State 
of  Florida  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  area  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  administering  agency,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
without  a  transfer  of  funds. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  owner  of  improved  property 
on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary may,  as  a  condition  of  such  acquisition, 
retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses for  a  definite  term  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  or.  In  lieu  thereof,  for  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or  the 


death  of  his  spouse,  whichever  Is  later.  The 
owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  Un- 
less this  property  Is  wholly  or  partially  do- 
nated to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  acquisition  less 
the  fair  market  value  on  that  date  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner.  A  right  retained 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
termination  by  the  Secretary  upon  his  deter- 
mination that  it  Is  being  exercised  in  a  man- 
ner Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  it  shall  terminate  by  operation  of 
law  upon  the  Secretary's  notifying  the  holder 
of  the  right  of  such  determination  and 
tendering  to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the  right 
which  remains  unexpired. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "Improved 
prc^erty"  means  a  detached,  one-family 
dwelling,  construction  of  which  was  begim 
before  November  23,  1971,  which  is  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes,  together 
with  not  to  exceed  three  acres  of  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  is  situAted,  such  land 
being  In  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
together  with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
dwelling  which  are  situated  on  such  land. 

Sxc.  4.  The  area  within  the  botindaries  de- 
picted on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  2, 
or  as  such  boundaries  may  be  revised,  shall 
be  known  as  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve,  and  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  National  Park  System,  and 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  findings 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  ITie  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  State  of  Florida,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  within 
the  reserve,  pursuant  to  which  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  agree  to  manage 
and  administer  any  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  unique  natural 
environment  of  the  Big  (Typress  area.  Any 
such  agreement  shall  contain  provisions 
which,  as  applied  to  the  area  within  the  re- 
serve, will  limit  or  control  the  use  of  the 
lands  and  waters  therein  for  the  purposes  of 
nvotorlzed  access,  exploration  for  and  extrac- 
tion of  oU,  gas,  and  other  minerals,  grazing, 
draining  or  constructing  works  to  alter  the 
natural  water  courses,  agriculture,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping,  new  construction  ol 
any  kind,  and  such  other  uses  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  must  be  limited  or  con- 
trolled In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ol 
this  Act;  Provided,  however,  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  assure  that 
necessary  transportation  faculties  shall  be 
located  within  existing  or  reasonably  ex- 
panded rights-of-way  and  constructed  within 
the  reserve  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the 
reserve  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Florida,  except  that  he  may  designate  zones 
where  and  periods  when  no  hunting,  fishing, 
or  tr^plng  may  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  fish  or  wild- 
life management,  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Except  in  emergencies,  any  regula- 
tions prescribing  such  restrictions  shall  be 
put  Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with 
the  i^jpropriate  State  agency  having  Juris- 
diction over  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
actlvltes.  Notwithstanding  this  section  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  members  of  the  Mlccoeukee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Florida  and  members  of  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  to  continue  their 
usual  and  ctistomary  iise  and  occupancy  of 
Federal  lands  and  waters  within  the  reserve. 
Including  bunting,  fishing  and  trapping  on  a 
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subsistence  basis  and  traditional  tribal  cere- 
monials. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  before  entMlng  into  any  con- 
tract for  the  provision  of  revenue-producing 
visitor  services,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
those  members  of  the  Micoosukee  and 
Seminole  Indian  Tribes  who  on  January  1, 
1972,  were  engaged  in  the  provision  of  similar 
services,  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue providing  such  services  within  the 
reserve  in  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  by  agreement,  hereby 
authorized,  provide. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  $156,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein. 

Sectional  Analysis  or  Administbation  Bill 
To  AtrxBORizx  the  AcooisinoN  or  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Re- 
serve  IN  THE  State  or  Florida,  and  for 
Other  Ptthposes 

Section  1. — Congressional  finding  that 
unique  natural  environment  of  Big  Cypress 
area  warrants  protection  through  cooperative 
action  by  Federal  government  and  State  of 
Florida. 

Section  2. — Authorizes  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase, 
transfer  or  exchange  Interests  In  lands  and 
waters  not  tc  exceed  547,0(X)  acres  of  private 
lands,  as  depicted  on  boundary  map  BC- 
91,001. 

Section  3. — Permits  owners  of  Improved 
property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  to  retain 
use  and  occupancy  thereof  for  a  definite  term 
of  not  more  than  25  years,  or  for  a  term 
ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner  or  his 
spouse,  whichever  is  later.  Provides  for  com- 
pensation equal  to  fair  market  value  at  time 
of  acquisition,  lass  the  fair  market  value  of 
right  retained  by  owner. 

Section  4. — ^Designates  area  within  bound- 
ary described  In  section  2  as  "Big  Cypress 
National  Fresh  Water  Reserve",  and  provides 
for  administration  thereof  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with  laws 
applicable  to  the  National  Park  System. 
Authurl7.es  execution  of  agreements  for  State 
or  local  management  and  administration  of 
areas  within  Ueserve,  provided  that  such 
agreements  contain  provision  for  protection 
of  natural  resources,  and  provided,  further, 
that  Secretary  shaU  consult  with  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  to  location  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  within  the  Reserve. 

Section  5. — Requires  that  Secretary  permit 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  within  the 
Reserve  In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
of  United  States  and  State  of  Florida,  but 
authorizes  the  prohibition  of  such  activity 
under  specified  circumstances.  Permits  con- 
tinuation of  customary  vise  and  occupancy  of 
Federal  lands  by  Mlccosukee  and  Seminole 
Indians. 

Section  6. — Provides  that  Micoosukee  and 
Seminole  Indians  shall  have  reasonable  op- 
portunity, under  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary, to  continue  provision  of  those  revenue- 
producing  visitor  services  in  which  they  may 
have  been  engaged  on  January  1,  1972. 

Section  7. — Authorizes  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
provisions  of  Act,  not  to  exceed  «166  mUllon 
for  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  therein. 


PARKS  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  in  my  behalf  and  in  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  on  the  National 
Parks    and    Recreation    Subcommittee 


of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Rxjtpe,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr. 
McKetitt,  Mr.  Terrt,  and  Mr.  Camp,  a 
m^nber  of  the  full  committee,  a  bill, 
H.R.  13018,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  the  State  of  California 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  in  furtherance  of  the  Pres- 
ident's objective  to  provide  psirks  in  ur- 
ban areas.  The  President  specifically 
proposed  this  legislation  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  environment 
dated  this  date.  The  proposed  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  will  en- 
compass some  24,000  acres  of  existing 
State  and  coimty  parte  lands.  Addi- 
tionally, military  reservations  within  the 
boimdaries  will  become  a  part  of  the 
park  as  they  are  no  longer  needed  for 
military  purposes.  The  national  recrea- 
tion area  will  connect  in  the  north  with 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  and 
units  of  the  national  recreation  area  will 
extend  southward  approximately  22 
miles  from  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Port 
Point,  already  designated  as  a  national 
historic  site,  and  Mulr  Woods  National 
Monument  will  retain  their  identity  as 
separate  units  of  the  national  par^  sys- 
tem adjacent  to  the  recreation  area.  Es- 
timated costs  for  development  are  ap- 
proximately $58  million  and  for  land  ac- 
quisition $27,620,000  to  be  programed 
over  a  3-year  period.  This  national  rec- 
reation area  will  serve  more  than  4,500,- 
000  people  living  in  the  San  P^ancisco- 
Oakland  area  and  by  1990  will  serve  al- 
most twice  that  number. 

HJt.  13018 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Gk>lden  State  National  Recreation  Area  In 
the   State   of   Callfomla,    and   for   other 
purpoeee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order  to 
preserve  and  protect  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations  an 
area  possessing  outstanding  natural,  his- 
torical, and  recreatioiial  features,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish the  Qolden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "recrea- 
tion area").  There  shaU  be  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  those 
properties  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Qolden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
Counties,  California",  numbered  NRAOO- 
20,000C  and  dated  January  1972,  which  map 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  the  recreation  area 
by  pubUcatlon  of  a  notice  to  that  efiect  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he  deter- 
mines that  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  sufficient  to  constitute  an  efficiently 
admlnlstrable  recreation  area  have  been  ac- 
quired for  administration  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  make  corrections  In  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area,  but  the 
total  area  within  the  boundaries  shall  not 
exceed  24,(X>0  acres. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  and  Interests  therein  within 


the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  property 
or  interests  therein  owned  by  the  State  of 
California  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  donation, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  mutuaUy  eigreed  to  and  subject  to  such 
valid  existing  rights  as  may  exist  under  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  at 
the  time  of  donation:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  may  acquire,  develop  and 
administer  property  or  Interests  therein 
which  the  State  of  California  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  have  retained  a  re- 
versionary interest.  Except  as  hereljjafter  pro- 
vided. Federal  property  wlthliTthe-botmd- 
arlee  of  the  recreation  area  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
subject  to  the  continuation  of  such  existing 
usee  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  agency  for- 
merly having  Jurisdiction  over  the  property. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretttfy  may  develop  and  administer 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  structures  or 
other  Improvements  and  facilities  on  lands 
for  which  he  receives  a  permit  of  use  and 
occupancy  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(b)  The  Federal  property  known  as  Fort 
Cronkhlte,  Fort  Barry,  and  aj^roxlmately 
one-half  of  the  Federal  property  known  as 
Fort  Baker,  together  with  certain  additional 
Federal  property  located  in  Marin  and  San 
Francisco  Counties,  California,  all  as  de- 
pleted on  the  m^  entitled  "Golden  Gate 
Mllltaiy  Properties"  numbered  NRAGG 
20,002  and  dated  January  1972  Is  hereby 
traosfored  to  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  purpoees  of  this  Act. 
provided,  however,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
grant:  (1)  a  permit  for  continued  use  and 
occupancy  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
those  portions  of  said  property  necessary  for 
existing  air  defense  missions  untu  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  such  re- 
quirement* no  longer  exist,  and  (2)  a  permit 
for  continued  use  and  occupancy  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  those  portions  of 
said  property  for  esseiitlal  missions  to  In- 
clude reserve  activities  and  family  housing 
for  a  period  of  10  years  or  for  such  longer 
period  of  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary;  and  provided  further,  that  the 
portion  of  said  Federal  property  Icnown  as 
Coast  Guard  Radio  Received  Station,  Fort 
Cronkhlte,  comfnlsing  approximately  13.4 
acres,  shall  remain  under  the  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating until  such  time  as  all  or  any  portion 
thereof  Is  determined  by  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  be 
excess  to  its  needs,  at  which  time  such  excess 
portion  shall  be  transferred  to  the  adminis- 
trative Jiirlsdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poees of  this  Act. 

(c)  That  portion  of  the  Federal  pn^rty 
known  as  Fort  Baker  not  subject  to  transfer 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  hereof 
shall  remain  tmder  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army  until 
such  time  as  all  or  any  portion  thereof  Is 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
be  excess  to  Its  needs,  at  which  time  such 
excess  portion  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  purpoees  of  this  Act;  provided,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  grant 
to  the  Secretary  such  rights  as  are  necessary 
to  assure  reasonable  public  access  through 
such  area  to  Horseshoe  Bay,  together  with 
the  right  to  construct  and  maintain  such 
public  service  faculties  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  precise  facilities  and  location  thereof 
shall  be  determined  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(d)  Upon  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  grant  to  the  Secretary  irrevocable 
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lise  and  occupancy  at  that  Federal  property 
within  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  known 
M  Baker  Beach  consisting  of  approximately 
100  acree,  and  as  depicted  on  said  map  num- 
l>ered  NRAOG  20,002. 

(e)  Within  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  or  such  longer  period  of  time  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  grant  to  the 
Secretary  Irrevocable  use  and  occupancy  of 
that  Federal  property  within  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco  known  as  Crlasy  Army  Airfield, 
consisting  of  approximately  46  acres,  and  as 
depicted  on  said  map  numbered  NRAGO 
20.003. 

(f)  That  portion  of  the  Federal  property 
known  as  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  hereof  shall  remain  under  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  until  such  time  as  all  or  any 
portion  thereof  Is  determined  by  the  Depcwt- 
ment  of  Defense  to  be  excess  to  its  needs,  at 
which  time  such  excess  portion  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  administrative  Jiirtsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this 
Act.  If  the  portion  of  said  Federal  property 
known  as  Fort  Point  CSoast  Guard  Station, 
comprising  approximately  14.7  acres.  Is  still 
in  continued  iise  by  the  Coast  Guard  at  the 
time  that  property  Is  declared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  excess  to  Its  needs, 
the  Secretary  shall  grant  a  permit  for  con- 
tinued use  and  occupancy  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating  for  that  portion  of  said  Fort 
Point  Coast  Guan,  Station  necessary  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Coast  ouard. 

(g)  That  portion  of  Port  Mlley  comprising 
approximately  1.7  acres  of  land  presently 
used  and  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  its  Inshore,  underseas  warfare  in- 
stallations shall  remain  under  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  until  such  time  as  all  or  any  portion 
thereof  Is  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  excess  to  its  needs,  at  which 
time  such  excess  portion  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  for  purpKwes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  New  construction  and  development 
within  the  recreation  area  on  property  re- 
maining under  the  administrative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
or  (e)  hereof  shall  be  limited  to  that  which 
is  required  to  accommodate  facilities  being 
relocated  from  prop>erty  being  transferred 
under  this  Act  to  the  administrative  jvirls- 
dictlon  of  the  Secretary  or  which  is  directly 
related  to  the  essential  missions  of  the  Sixth 
United  States  Army:  Provided,  however,  that 
any  construction  on  presently  undeveloped 
open  space  may  be  undertaken  only  after 
prior  consultation  with  the  Secretary.  The 
foregoing  limitation  on  construction  and  de- 
velopment shall  not  apply  to  expansion  of 
those  facilities  known  as  Letterman  General 
Hospital  of  the  Western  Medical  Institute  of 
Research. 

(1)  The  Federal  property  known  as  Point 
Bonita.  Point  Diablo,  and  Lime  Point  shall 
remain  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  imtll  such  time 
w  all  or  any  portion  thereof  Is  determined 
oy  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  to  be  excess  to  Its  needs,  at  which 
time  such  excess  portion  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  may  continue  to  maintain 
and  operate  existing  navigational  aids  pro- 
vided that  access  to  such  navigational  aids 
and  the  installation  of  necessary  new  navi- 
gational aids  within  the  recreation  area  shall 
be  undertaken  In  accordance  with  plans 
which  are  mutiially  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which   the    Coast    Guard   Is   operating   and 


which  are  consistent  with  both  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  existing  stat- 
utes dealing  with  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  navigational  aids. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  recreation  area  and  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  administer  the  lands,  waters  and 
Interests  therein  acquired  for  the  recreation 
area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  VS.C. 
1,2-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authority  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  recreation  area,  the  Mulr  Woods 
National  Monument  and  Fort  Point  National 
Historic  Site  shall  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered as  separate  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  in  accordance  with  the  laws  applica- 
ble to  such  monument  and  historic  site.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments, subject  to  otherwise  applicable  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  statutes,  with  the  State  of 
California  or  its  political  subdivisions  with 
respect  to  any  State  and  other  publicly 
owned  lands  within  the  recreation  area  in 
order  to  contribute  to  uniform  management 
and  public  use  of  all  publicly  owned  lands 
within  the  recreation  area. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  for  access  to  the  recreation  area. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  such  services  and 
facilities  directly,  or  by  negotiated  contract 
with  public  or  private  agencies  or  persons 
without  advertising  and  without  securing 
competitive  bids. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  Federal 
agencies,  the  State  of  California,  or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  for  the  rendering, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  of  rescue,  flre-flght- 
ing,  law  enforcement,  water  and  sewer  and 
other  community  services. 

Sec.  4.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  undertake  or  contribute  to 
water  resource  developments,  including  shore 
erosion  control,  beach  protection,  and  navi- 
gation improvements  on  land  and/or  waters 
within  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  in  California  shall  be  exercised  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  which  are  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  which  are  consistent  with 
both  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the  purpose 
of  existing  statutes  dealing  with  water  and 
related  land  resource  development. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  927,620,000  for 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in  lands, 
and  not  to  exceed  $58,000,000  (May  1971 
prices)  for  development  of  the  recreation 
area,  i^us  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  engineering  cost  indices  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  involved  herein. 

SKCnON-BY-SECnON    ANALTSIS 

Section  1.  Authorizes  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  recreation  area;  defines 
boundaries  by  reference  to  map  on  file  in  of- 
fices of  National  Park  Service;  and  limits 
total  area  to  24,000  acres. 

Section  2(a).  Authorizes  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  waters  and  Interests  therein 
within  boundaries  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change. Property  owned  by  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Transfers 
all  Federal  property  within  the  boundaries 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided.  Authorizes  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  facilities  on  lands  for 
which  he  receives  a  permit  from  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 


(b) .  Transfers  military  properties  in  Marin 
and  San  Francisco  counties  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  as  follows: 

Port  Cronkhite — except  12.4  acres  for 
Coast  Guard  Radio  Receiver  Station;  and 

Fort  Barry  and  one  half  of  Fort  Baker. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
grant  permit  for  continued  use  and  occu- 
pancy by  Army  ( 1 )  air  defense  missions  with 
no  time  limit,  and  (2)  essential  missions  to 
include  reserve  activities  and  family  housing 
for  10  years  or  longer  as  Interior  may  agree 
up>on. 

(c).  Provides  that  the  other  half  of  Port 
Baker  shall  remain  under  Army  Jurisdiction 
until  determined  to  be  excess  to  Army  needs, 
at  which  time  would  be  transferred  to  In- 
terior. Directs  Army  to  grant  Interior  public 
access  through  area  to  Horseshoe  Bay  to- 
gether with  right  to  construct  public  service 
facilities. 

(d).  Directs  Army  to  grant  to  Interior  im- 
mediately irrevocable  use  and  occupancy  of 
Baker  Beach,  within  Presidio. 

(e).  Directs  Army  to  grant  to  Interior 
within  10  years  irrevocable  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  Crissy  Army  Airfield,  within 
Presidio. 

(f).  Provides  that  all  other  Presidio  lands 
shall  remain  under  Army  Jurisdiction  until 
determined  to  be  excess,  at  which  time  the 
excess  portion  shall  be  transferred  to  Inte- 
rior. Savings  provision  for  continued  use  of 
Fort  Point  Coast  Guard  Station  if  still  needed 
at  the  time  property  Is  declared  excess. 

(g).  Provides  that  Navy  undersea  warftire 
installation  on  Port  Mlley  shall  remain  under 
Navy  Jurisdiction  until  determined  to  be 
excess,  at  which  time  the  excess  portion 
shall  be  transferred  to  Interior. 

(h).  Limits  new  construction  on  lands  re- 
tained by  Army  only  to  that  necessary  to 
accommodate  facilities  relocated  from  lands 
transferred  to  Interior,  or  new  construction 
which  is  directly  related  to  essential  Sixth 
Army  missions.  Requires  prior  consultation 
with  Interior  for  construction  on  presently 
undeveloped  open  space.  No  limitation  on 
construction  as  applied  to  Letterman  General 
Hospital  or  Western  Medical  Institute  of 
Research. 

(i).  Provides  that  three  points.  Point 
Bovlta,  Point  Diablo,  and  Lime  Point,  shall 
remain  under  Coast  Guard  Jurisdiction  until 
determined  to  be  excess,  at  which  time 
property  shall  be  transferred  to  Interior.  Re- 
quires any  new  navigational  aids  to  be  In- 
stalled in  accordance  with  plan  acceptable  to 
Interior  and  Coast  Guard. 

Section  3(a) .  Directs  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  administer  property  acquired  for  the 
area  in  accordance  with  National  Park  Serv- 
ice Organic  Act  of  August  25,  1916,  and  other 
appropriate  statutory  authorities.  Pro- 
vides that  Mulr  Woods  National  Monument 
and  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site  shall 
continue  as  separate  units  of  national  park 
system.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  State  or  political  sub- 
divisions to  contribute  to  uniform  manage- 
ment and  public  use  of  all  publicly  owned 
lands  within  recreation  area. 

(b) .  Authorizes  Secretary  to  provide  access 
services  and  facilities  directly  or  by  nego- 
tiated contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies. 

(c).  Authorizes  Secretary  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  Federal  agencies  or  State  or 
its  political  subdivisions  for  rendering,  or 
reimbursable  basis,  rescue  and  flre-flghtlng, 
law  enforcement,  water  and  sewer,  and  other 
community  services. 

Section  4.  Directs  that  Army  authority  for 
water  resource  developments  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  plans  acceptable 
to  Interior. 

Section  5.  Authorizes  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $27,620,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  not  more  than  $58  mUllon  (May  1971 
prices) ,  plus  cost  Index  escalator,  for  develop- 
ment. 
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ON  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
BANGLADESH 


(Mr.  STKKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  not  announced  its  intentions 
regarding  the  recognition  of  Bangladesh, 
but  the  fact  that  many  other  responsible 
countries  have  done  so  probably  means 
that  we  will  follow  suit.  However,  the 
recognition  which  has  been  extended  has 
been  precipitated  and  there  should 
have  been  some  clarification  of  the  status 
of  Bangladesh  before  recognition  was  ex- 
tended. It  is  to  our  credit  that  we  have 
not  been  overtiasty.  It  should  be  remem- 
hered  that  Pakistan  is  alined  with  the 
United  States  in  CEINTO  and  also  in  a 
bilateral  agreement  signed  on  March  5, 
1959.  Under  these  agreements,  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  "preservation 
of  national  independence  and  integrity" 
of  Pakistan.  Today,  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Pakistani  territory  by  Indian 
forces,  Pakistan  stands  dismembered. 
The  recognition  of  a  dismembered  part  of 
Pakistan  as  an  independent  state  would 
be  a  breach  of  an  international  commit- 
ment. 

A  substantial  number  of  Indian  troops 
remain  in  East  Pakistan  as  an  occupy- 
ing force.  Although  varying  estimates 
about  a  time  for  their  withdrawal  have 
been  issued,  the  fact  is  no  clear  state- 
ment has  been  made.  The  recognition  of 
Bangladesh  while  Indian  occupation 
forces  are  still  there  would  be  tanta- 
moimt  to  acceptance  of  aggression  which 
would  be  a  breach  of  international  ob- 
ligation as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

President  Bhutto  is  pursuing  a  policy  of 
reconciliation  which  he  is  hopeful  will 
produce  an  amicable  settlement  with 
Sheikh  Mujib  on  future  relationships. 
Admittedly,  the  latter  has  shown  a  mini- 
mum of  interest  on  this  subject  but  recog- 
nition at  this  state  possibly  would  prej- 
udice these  efforts. 

East  Pakistan's  massive  economic 
needs  obviously  will  not  be  met  from  the 
Socialist  bloc  countries  and  India.  East 
Pakistan  will  have  to  turn  to  the  Western 
powers  and  principally  the  United  States 
for  economic  assistance.  A  policy  of  "wait 
and  see"  at  this  stage  would  not  there- 
fore adversely  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  would  not  pu;^  Bang- 
ladesh further  into  Commimist  hands. 
The  fact  that  Bangladesh  and  India  al- 
ready are  oriented  In  that  direction  pro- 
vides additional  cause  for  pause,  liiere 
are  foreign  press  reports  which  state  that 
the  Bangladesh  regime  in  East  Pakistan 
has  not  fully  restored  law  and  order. 
Guerrilla  forces  were  given  enormous 
quantities  of  weapons  prior  to  and  during 
the  fighting  and  many  of  these  forces 
have  shown  a  reluctance  to  turn  In  their 
weapons.  This  could  mean  additional  dif- 
ficulties in  restoring  law  and  order. 

Foreign  Interests  In  East  Pakistan  can 
be  maintained  and  looked  after  without 
the  formality  of  recognition.  Coimtries 
do  not  recognize  Esust  Germany,  yet 
maintain  commercial  and  financial  rela- 
tions with  her.  Similarly  there  are  coun- 
tries which  conduct  trade  with  the  Peo- 
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pie's  Republic  of  China  without  extend- 
ing formal  recognition. 

The  XJH.  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  and  adopted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  December  7  fully 
endorsed  Pakistan's  territorial  integrity 
and  unity.  The  recognition  of  the  Bang- 
ladesh could  be  considered  tantamount  to 
legitimization  of  Indian  aggression  op- 
posed by  the  coimtries  which  voted  over- 
whelmingly— 104  votes  to  11 — in  favor  of 
the  said  UN.  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion calling  for  cease-fire  and  withdrawal 
of  troops,  and  so  forth. 

Finally  recognition  of  Bangladesh 
would  be  tantamount  to  discrimination 
against  Pakistan.  That  country  is  con- 
fronted with  very  serious  survival  prob- 
lems following  defeat  by  India  and  the 
rebels.  Our  immediate  concern  in  that 
part  of  the  world  should  be  the  continua- 
tion of  a  stable  government  in  Pakistan 
and  the  healing  up  of  the  country's 
wounds. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
RENDERS  EXCELLENT  SERVICES 

(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Denholm)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  the  President  rec- 
ognized the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion as  the  logical  agency  to  carry  for- 
ward a  stronger  program  of  support  for 
rural  development. 

He  indicated  that  he  will  support  legis- 
lation to  this  end,  which  already  is  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  development  by  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

This  is  recognition  well  earned  for  an 
agency,  a  credit  arm  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  has  worked  long  and 
hard,  with  extraordinary  effect,  and 
without  the  general  acclaim  its  record  of 
performance  has  deserved. 

However,  the  Farmers  Hoihe  Adminis- 
tration has  long  been  well  known  and 
appreciated  in  areas  such  as  my  home 
district  of  Oklahoma.  There  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral agency  probably  closest  to  the  rural 
family  and  rural  community. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
name  rural  Americans  associate  with  the 
Initials  FHA.  is  the  largest  Government 
credit  agency  dealing  directly  with  the 
borrower  family  as  well  as  the  community 
organization. 

When  other  channels  of  credit  are  un- 
available to  small  town  or  country  fami- 
lies of  modest  means,  they  find  help  at 
their  coimty  office  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  arranging  home  loans, 
or  credit  to  buy  and  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  family  farms. 

Nearly  3,900  new  and  Improved  rural 
homes  have  been  provided  through  a 
total  of  about  $36  million  of  rural  FHA 
housing  credit  now  outstanding  in  our 
district. 

More  than  1,400  farm  families  are 
farmowners,  and  more  than  1,800  are  im- 
proving their  farm  operations  in  the 
Oklahoma  Third  District  on  the  strength 
of  some  $27  V^  miUion  of  credit  they  have 
found  available  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 


The  devel(v>ment  of  rural  community 
services  such  as  water  and  waste  disposal 
systems  has  undergone  a  tremendous 
surge  since  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration was  made  the  financing  agency 
for  this  phase  of  rural  development.  To 
date,  this  program  has  enabled  more  than 
110  towns  or  town  and  coimtry  areas  to 
develop  modem  water  systems  in  our  dis- 
trict, and  23  communities  to  install  mod- 
em sanitary  sewer  systems. 

Nationally,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration will  deliver  well  over  $2>/^  bil- 
lion of  credit  into  the  rural  economy  this 
fiscal  year.  About  $1^2  billion  will  be  in- 
sured housing  credit,  to  add  about  120,000 
new  or  modernized  rural  homes  to  the 
Nation's  housing  production. 

Credit  to  family  farmers  will  total 
something  more  than  $700  million,  and 
cooperative  lending  by  private  lenders 
will  push  the  total  of  FHA-generated 
farm  credit  over  the  billlcHi  dollar  level. 

In  the  community  facilities  program,  a 
new  record  for  1  year's  achievement  can 
be  set  if  the  agency  is  allowed  to  use  the 
$100  million  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  rural  water  and  sewer  grants,  as  well 
as  $300  million  available  in  loan  author- 
ity. At  this  point  in  the  fiscal  year,  budget 
authorities  have  yet  to  commit  some  $60 
million  of  the  grant  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
these  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams If  rural  areas  are  to  have  anything 
approaching  the  Investment  capital  they 
need  for  modernization  and  development, 
and  for  adequate  financing  of  the  family 
farm. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  any  Federal 
Eigency  can  administer  so  large  a  pro- 
gram with  the  minimum  of  complaint, 
the  msuKlmum  of  good  will  Incurred  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  Farmers  Home  is  personified  by  the 
people  of  its  county  offices.  They  are  a 
most  capable  and  dedicated  group  of 
career  public  servants,  usually  native  to 
the  areas  where  they  work.  They  identify 
not  as  bureaucrats  but  as  fellow  local 
citizens  of  the  communities  where  they 
serve. 

At  the  level  of  national  leadership,  we 
salute  the  work  of  an  Oklahoman,  James 
V.  Smith,  a  former  colleague  in  this 
House.  He  Is  making  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  National  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Jim  Smith  also  deserves  much  credit 
for  originating  one  of  the  finest  new 
youth  activities  in  the  Nation — the  pro- 
gram known  as  "Building  Our  American 
Communities."  carried  on  throughout  the 
50  States  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  In  cooperation  with  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Many  thousands  of  yoimg  Americans 
in  FAA  chapters  and  their  high  school 
vocational  agriculture  classes  are  taking 
part  in  community  development  work, 
and  training  for  their  future  roles  of 
community  leadership,  through  this 
BO  AC  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
our  district,  Holdenville  and  Soper  FFA 
chapters  were  recognized  nationally  for 
outstanding  work.  In  the  long  run,  this 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  far  reaching 
of  all  the  excellent  services  rendered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS,  for  Monday,  February  7  £LDd 
Tuesday,  February  8,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Broohfield,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  on  Febniary  9  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pish)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Hogan.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm  )  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
ous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pulton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Peimsylvanla,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 9. 

Mr.  F^QUA,  for  10  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes  on  February 
22. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Winn  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  on  H.R.  10243. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Rousselot.  | 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholh)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Qrifpiths. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungatb. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 
Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Phaser.  i 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoGGS.  , 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.B.  11487.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
Brevard  County.  Fla. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  7987.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

H.R.  11487.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Brevard  County,  Fla. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  959.  An  act  to  designate  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wilderness.  Presoott  and  Tonto  National 
Forests.  In  the  State  of  Arizona; 

S.  1838.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Conamoditles  Act, 
1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities; 

S.  2672.  An  act  to  permanently  exempt  po- 
tatoes for  processing  from  marketing  orders; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  to  the  Cong;ress  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  February  9,  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1678.  A  oommunloatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposals 
for  18  additions  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  pursuant  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  (H.  Doc.  92-248);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

1679.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ClvU 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  Federal  contributions  pro- 
gram equipment  and  facilities  for  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1971.  pursuant  to  201(f) 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1680.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
report  of  a  study  and  Investigation  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  deaths, 
injuries,  and  economic  losses  resulting  from 
accidental  burning  of  products,  fabrics,  and 
related  materials,  pursuant  to  section  14(a) 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1582.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions,  Na- 
tional Acad«ny  of  Sciences,  transmitting  the 
errata  sheet  for  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  propagation  of  species  of 
subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within 
the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
with  extinction;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1584.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  promote  the  abatement  of  at- 
mospheric sulfur  pollution  by  the  imposi- 
tion cf  a  tax  on  the  emission  of  sulfiu:  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xn.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  796.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  1026,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  a  procedure  for  settlement 
of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Ha- 
waii among  certain  shippers  and  associated 
employers  and  certain  employees;  with 
amendment  (Report  No.  92-828).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  809.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12910,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  (Rept.  No.  02-829).  Referred  to 
the  Hovise  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAYNE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung  Chi 
Lee  (Rept.  No.  92-827) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
H.R.  13016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  life  and  works  of  a  great 
American  authoress,  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Halet,  Mr.  Skttbttz,  Mr.  O'Haha,  Mr. 
Ktl,  Mr.  McClttee,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  McKev- 
rrr,  Mr.  Abottrezk,  Mr.  Terrt,  and 

Mr.  MZLCHEB)  : 

KM.  13017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqxilsl- 
tlon  of  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve  In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mail- 
laird,   Mr.   Johnson   of   California, 
Mr.  Skubitz,  Mr.  O'Haba,  Mr.  Ktl, 
Mr.  McClube,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clattsen, 
Mr.  Rttfpe,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr.  Sebeutts, 
Mr.     Begich,     Mr.     McKevitt,     Mr. 
Terrt,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Melchek)  : 
H.R.  13018.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lUhment  of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hogan)  : 
HJi.  13019.  A  bill  to  provide  public  assist- 
ance to  mass  transit  bus  companies  operat- 
ing m  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Transit 
Area;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By   Mr.    BYRNES   of   Wisconsin    (for 

himself,  and  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford)  : 

HJi.  13020.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  credit  against 


the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education 
of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  13021.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  new  and 
Improved  system  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
solving  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  for  Improv- 
ing the  Nation's  capacity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  Interstate  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Celler,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Drinan,     Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,    Mr.    ANNcrNzio,    Mr.    Schettzr, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Biagci, 
Mr.  OTn}E,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.   Rees,   Mr.  Fraser, 
Mrs.  Qrasso,  Mr.  Leggett,  and  Mr. 
Hicks   of  Washington) : 
HJl.  13022.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  In  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.   13023.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial   arrangements   shall   not   be 
deemed  unlawfxil;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.    13024.    A   bUl   to   extinguish   Federal 
coiirt  Jurisdiction  to  require  attendance  at  a 
particular  school  of  any  student  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  sex;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL    (for   himself,   Mrs. 

Abzuo,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Badillo, 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bingham, 

Mr.     Burton,     Mr.     Chappell,     Mr. 

Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Coughlin, 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 

DuLSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 

Mr.   Pltnt,   Mr.   William  D.   Ford, 

Mr.    FoRSTTHE,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr. 

Fret,  and  Mr.  Oarmatz)  : 

H.R.   13025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 

May  19,  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real 

property  for  wildlife  conservation  purposes: 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
GRimTHS,   Mr.   Halpern,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks 
of   Washington,   Mr.   Hungate,   Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McClosket,     Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rodino,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  13026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
19,  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real  prop- 
erty for  wildlife  conservation  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
cries 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  Mr.  SiKEs,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr    Tiernan,  Mr.  Vandkr 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
HJt.  13027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
19,  1948,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  real  prop- 
erty for  wildlife  conservation  purposes;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Wha- 
len, Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
BiESTER,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Derwinski, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California) : 


H.R.  13028.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's Care  Agency,  to  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  provide  assistance  In  Improving 
the  welfare  of  children  In  South  Vietnam 
and  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  orphaned 
or  abandoned  Vietnamese  children,  particu- 
larly children  of  U.S.  fathers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  13029.  A  bUl  to  faclliUte  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  moniunents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.   HALPERN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Collins 
of  nUnods,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ror- 
BAL,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mrs.  Abzttg,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  MooR- 
hcad,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  REm,  Mr.  Podell,  and 
Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  13030.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the  re- 
settlement of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  In  Is- 
rael; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER   (for  himself, 
Mrs.  DwYER,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Whalen. 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mrs.  Grasso. 
Mr.  Halpern,   Mr.  Harrington.   Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  13031.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's Care  Agency,  to  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  In  Improving  the 
welfare  of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  fathers;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    KYROS     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
DwYEE,       Mr.       Kastenmeieb,       Mr. 
Whalen.  Mr.   Mayne,   Mr.   Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Morsb, 
Mr.  Obey,  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  13032.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's Care  Agency,  to  enter  Into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  In  Improving  the 
welfare  of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  fathers;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  13033.  A    bill    to    provide    an    elected 
Mayor  and  City  Council  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  13034.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1968  and  the  Standard  Reference 
Data  Act,  and  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1449)  to  make  improvements 
In  fiscal  and  administrative  practices  for  more 
effective  conduct  of  certain  functions  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  13035.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  North  Cascades  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  13036.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wilderness 
the  Cranberry,  Otter  Creek,  and  Dolly  Sods 
areas  In  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in 
West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJt.  13037.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Okefeno- 
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kee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  as  the  Okefeno- 
kee  Wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJt.  13038.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs. 

H.R.  13039.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  its  suitability 
for  preservation  as  wilderness,  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  in  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13040.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va.,  as 
wilderness;  to  the  Comniilttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13041.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument  in  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  13042.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  13043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  addition 
of  the  Minam  River  Canyon  and  other  areas 
to  the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness,  Wallowa  and 
Whitman  National  Forests,  to  modify  the 
bo\mdarles  of  the  Wallowa  National  Forest 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.   13044.   A  bUl  to  amend   the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  ofBcers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.    BoiwiND,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Delltjms, 
Mr.  Dioos.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Patjnt- 
ROT,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
HAWKtNS,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.   Reis.   Mr.   Reuss.  Mr.   Rosten- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.   Woljt,  and  Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.R.    13045.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Lead- 
Based   Paint   Poisoning  Prevention  Act:    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Terry)  : 
Hit.  13046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970  to 
authorize  grants  to  Elsenhower  College, 
Seneca  Palls.  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    TEAOUE    of    California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Sisk)  ; 
H.R.   13047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial    arrangements  shall    not   be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
ByMr.  WHALEN: 
H.R.  13048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization   Act   of    1970,   title   39,   United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  cretaln  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  13049.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding, 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  by 
certain  cities,  on  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Kastenmehb, 
Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Rxes.  Mr.  Rooino.  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Stxiceb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 


H.R.  13050.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Children's 
Care  Agency,  to  enter  Into  arrangements 
with  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to 
provide  assistance  In  improving  the  welfare 
of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  lathers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Run- 
nels, Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Kyros)  : 
H.R.  13051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations   Act   of   1934   to   direct   the   Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  require  the 
establishment   nationally   of   an   emergency 
telephone  call  referral  system  using  the  tele- 
phone number  911  for  such  calls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.    Bbasco,    Mr.    Broomtield,    Mr. 
BuRKK  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chappeix,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Frey, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hel- 
STosKi,   Mr.   Httnt,   Mr.   Mann,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
H.R.  13052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations  Act   of    1934   to    direct   the   Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  require  the 
establishment   nationally  of   an   emergency 
telephone  call  referral  system  using  the  tele- 
phone  number  911   for  such   calls;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13053.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 
treatment  of  charitable  contributions  of  In- 
ventory and  certain  other  ordinary  Income 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  18054.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  13055.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle 
lanes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
MrrcHKLL,  and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
H.R.  13056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incvured  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and   Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
My  Mr.  HAMMER3CHMIDT: 
H.R.  13057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  hyi>erten- 
slon  developing  a  10  percent  or  more  degree 
of  disability  within  2  years  after  separation 
from  active  service  during  a  period  of  war 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  service  connected; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  13058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  effective  date  provi- 
sions relating  to  reductions  and  discontinu- 
ances of  compensation  awards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  13059.  A  bill  to  amend  section  336  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  under  which  wartime  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  are  payable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.   Ooldwater,   Mr. 


Gubser,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hosmxr,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LIN,  Mr.  Veyssy,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  13060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Golden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area  In  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  13061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  13062.  A  bill   to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  tAbor. 

By   Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Burton,     and     Mr.     Collins     of 
IlllnoU) : 
H.J.  Res.  1060.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May     1-7,     1972,    as    "National    Blkecology 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.J.  Res.  1061.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
glnlng  March  26,  1972,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  In  Ac- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.  Con.  Res.  628.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress   with 
respect  to  motor  vehicle  Insurance  and  an 
accident  compensation  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  529.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  revise  its  official  policies  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.  Res.  807.  Resolution  calling  for  i>eace  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.  Res.  808.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  201  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  prlvafe 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  13063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rol>ert 
P.  Farmer,  major,  USAR;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJl.  13064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alan  C. 
Hoffman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  13066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raynaldo 
A.  Pendon  and  Blenvenlda  A.  Pendon;  to  the 
Cominlttee  on  the  Judlcleiry. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

186.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
Tis'ul  Ts'an,  et  al.,  Taipei,  Taiwan,  Republic 
of  China,  relative  to  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NIXON  PEACE 
PLAN  COULD  FOSTER  AN  END  TO 
A  TERRIBLE  WAR 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  previously  expressed 
here  my  support  for  President  Nixon's 
new  peace  initiatives,  calling  the  plan  he 
announced  on  January  25  both  construc- 
tive and  encouraging,  and  calling  for  as 
broad  a  base  of  public  support  for  that 
plan  as  is  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  since  noted — in  today's  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor — a  similar 
call  for  public  support  for  that  plan,  this 
one  coming  from  Prof.  Allan  E.  Good- 
man, chairman  of  the  department  of 
government  and  international  relations 
at  Clark  University,  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Professor  Goodman's  column  or  com- 
mentary is  being  set  forth  here  in  full, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  therefrom  his 
thought  that  public  support  for  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  "could  foster  an  end  to  a 
terrible  war,"  and  that  he  connects  that 
ending  just  as  I  always  have  with  a  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  not  just  for  us,  as 
the  proponents  of  unilateral  withdrawal 
would  have  it,  but  for  all  the  Indochina 
people.  In  addition  to  this,  Professor 
Goodman  applauds,  as  I  have,  the  Presi- 
dent's willingness  to  separate  the  mili- 
tary from  the  political  issues  involved  in 
a  true  settlement  and,  then,  through  use 
of  the  words  of  a  South  Vietnamese  con- 
gressman, helps  us  to  understand  in  a 
way  I  have  not  seen  put  before  why,  even 
if  this  were  the  President's  intent — 
which  I  do  not  believe  is  the  case — we 
could  not  continue  the  war  by  proxy  so 
that  a  political  settlement,  negotiated  in 
the  main  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  is  the  only  answer.  On  the  basis 
of  today's  news,  though  still  fragmen- 
tary, we  may  be  moving  at  last  in  that 
direction,  too. 

Professor  Goodman's  commentary 
follows: 

Price  op  Peace  in  Vietnam:  Yeas 
(By  Allan  E.  Goodman) 

President  Nixon's  peace  plan  hastens  the 
end  of  American  military  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  prospect  of  a  lower 
level  of  conflict  throughout  Indo-Chlna 
thereafter.  The  long  voyage  home  for  all 
American  troops,  set  In  motion  In  1968 
through  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program,  and 
sped  along  by  the  new  role  in  policymaking 
of  the  National  Security  Council,  Is  nearer 
to  an  end.  And  the  United  States  has  come 
clober  to  behaving  not  as  an  ally  of  a  be- 
sieged government  but  as  a  principal  beUlg- 
erent.  The  Nlxon-Klsslnger  proposal  at  least 
articulates,  as  did  the  limited  final  declara- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  the 
limits  of  American  ability  to  shape  future 
poUtlcal  developments  In  Indo-China. 

There  was  no  consensus  among  the  great 
powers  in  Geneva  then  about  the  political 
future  of  Vietnam.  There  Is  even  less  con- 
sensus now.  At  Geneva,  France  was  able  to 


end  Its  war  with  the  DRV.  Now,  at  the  Paris 
fonuns,  the  VS.  may  be  able  to  end  a  similar 
war.  The  NUon-Klsslnger  proposal  recog- 
nizes that  determination  of  Vietnam's  politi- 
cal future — Indeed,  the  future  of  all  Indo- 
Chlna — must  be  left  to  the  dynamics  of  In- 
ternal politics  and  forces  there.  And  by  ex- 
pressing Its  willingness  to  separate  p>oUtlcal 
settlement  considerations  from  military 
ones,  the  American  position  gains  Important 
room  for  maneuver,  as  Hanoi  denounces  the 
proposed  electoral  scenario. 

The  beauty  of  these  eight  points,  and  of 
the  Viet  Cong's  July,  1971,  seven  points.  Is 
that  while  to  each  side  their  substance  may 
not  be  negotiable,  there  is  considerable 
chance  for  the  U.S.  and  Hanoi  to  reach  agree- 
ment about  those  points  most  directly  aimed 
at  ending  the  present  war.  In  so  doing,  the 
basis  for  ending  the  war  Is  at  last  separated 
from  the  basis  for  a  political  settlement.  The 
counsel  of  Henry  Kissinger,  In  his  famous 
Foreign  Affairs  article  of  January,  1969,  that 
"Cease-fire  Is  thus  not  so  much  a  step  toward 
a  final  settlement  as  a  form  of  It"  Is  now 
reversed,  and  rightly  so. 

In  Vle1;nam,  of  course,  the  term  "postwar 
period"  has  never  been  used  as  a  synonym 
for  peace  for  political  struggle.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  political  leaders  and  forces  there 
have  become  disillusioned  with  the  war;  it 
has  grown  too  big  and  too  costly  to  maintain 
as  one  Vietnamese  congressman  suggested 
to  me  In  an  Interview:  "Only  the  U.S.  could 
afford  the  Vietnam  war,  and  If  your  gov- 
ernment thinks  It  can  continue  the  war  by 
proxy  it  will  soon  learn  that  we  South  Viet- 
namese can  neither  afford  the  war  nor  Vlet- 
namlzatlon. Our  only  hope  lies  in  our  ability 
to  compete  politically  with  the  Viet  Cong 
after  the  war." 

Support  for  the  new  UJ3.  proposal,  at  hc^e 
and  abroad,  and  for  a  positive  response  from 
Hanoi,  could  foster  an  end  to  a  terrible  war. 
This  Is  what  the  President  asked  for.  If  It 
could  end  or  reduce  the  suffering  of  the  Indo- 
Chlna  people,  then  the  long  voyage  home  and 
the  decade  of  Vietnam  would  at  last  be 
over. 


THE  YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 
STUDENT  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues who  participated  in  the  special 
order  commending  the  youth  for  imder- 
standing  teenage  student  exchange  pro- 
gram, and  extend  my  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  this  program  on  the  occasion 
of  its  20th  anniversary. 

Teenage  student  exchange  represents 
an  outstanding  venture  in  international 
cooperation,  with  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  both  the  student  and  host  family 
to  gain  a  special  imderstanding  of  for- 
eign cultures,  family  and  community  life. 
Youth  For  Understanding,  now  celebrat- 
ing its  20th  anniversary,  offers  four  dif- 
ferent opportunities  for  American  stu- 
dents to  live  abroad,  as  well  as  programs 
for  American  families  to  host  foreign 
students.  Such  exchange  Is  particularly 
relevant  in  today's  world  where  such 


perscQ-to-person  communication  can 
contribute  so  much  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  understanding. 

I  congratulate  Youth  For  Understand- 
ing on  reaching  this  milestone  and  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  YFU  participant  in 
Maryland's  Eighth  District — a  fine  testi- 
mony to  the  worthiness  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  letter  follows: 

Betresda,  Md.  January  29, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Gilbert  Gude, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Two  years  ago,  diulng  the  summer  of 
1970,  I  was  very  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
participate  In  the  Youth  for  Understanding 
program.  For  two  months,  I  lived  with  Herr 
Doktor  Guller  and  his  family  In  a  small  vU- 
lage  about  halfway  between  Bern  and  Thun 
in  Switzerland. 

The  first  feeling  that  struck  me  was  the 
amazing  amount  of  effort  made  by  the  YFU 
committee  in  Switzerland  towards  making 
sure  the  summer  was  a  success.  The  selection 
of  homes  was  excellent,  as  were  the  orienta- 
tion meetings  and  smaU  excursions  that  the 
committee  organized. 

My  particular  family  was  perfect.  With  five 
children  rang^lng  In  age  from  16  to  27.  I  had 
a  great  opportunity  to  learn  about  Switzer- 
land form  many  different  levels.  My  family 
took  me  on  many  small  tripe  to  nearby  cities 
including  Interlaken,  Murren,  and  Luzern  in 
addition  to  the  trips  to  Bern  and  Thun  that 
I  was  permitted  to  take  on  my  own.  and  thus 
I  was  able  to  see  and  explore  a  good  p>art 
of  Switzerland.  The  most  Important  aspect 
of  my  stay,  however,  was  the  feeling  of  being 
a  regular  member  of  the  family  that  the 
Gullers  gave  me.  By  going  to  the  same  school, 
doing  the  came  chores,  and  enjoying  the 
same  recreation  as  a  Swiss  16  year  old  might. 
I  believe  I  received  eoi  unusual  insight  into 
the  coimtry  that  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
obtained  by  just  traveling  on  a  tour.  The 
proof  of  this,  I  feel,  is  that  Switzerland  Is 
no  longer  merely  another  nation  In  Europe 
to  me.  Instead,  it  is  almost  a  second  home. 

I  believe  my  stay  in  Switzerland  did  a 
great  deal  for  me,  and  I  think  the  experience 
would  be  equaUy  worthwhile  to  many  other 
high  school  youth.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  In  giving  Youth  for 
Understanding  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
Yours  truly, 

Carey  Heckman. 


ASPIN  SCORES  AUTO  COMPANIES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  automo- 
bile companies  today  are  seeking  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  90-percent  reduc- 
tion of  pollutants  emitted  from  cars 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1975. 1  be- 
lieve that  the  auto  companies  are  play- 
ing the  same  game  with  auto  exhaust 
pollution  control  that  they  played  with 
auto  safety.  The  name  of  the  game  is  at- 
trition and  delay.  Operating  on  the  old 
theory  that  to  slow  something  down  is 
to  kill  it,  the  automobile  companies  hope, 
little  by  httle,  to  destroy  this  important 
provision  of  the  law. 
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As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970  which  this 
House  passed  requires  that  both  domestic 
and  foreign  manufacturers  reduce  auto 
emissions  by  90  percent  by  1975,  unless 
the  Eiavironmental  Protection  Agency 
grants  the  companies  an  additional  year 
to  comply  with  the  pollution  standards. 
In  hearings  chaired  by  my  disting\iished 
colleague,  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Florida,  the  au- 
tomobile manufacturers  testified  that  it 
was  economically  impossible  for  them 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  law  by 
1975.  Their  repeated  pleas  are  simply  a 
facade  covering  up  the  companies'  at- 
tempt to  emasculate  the  rules.  What  they 
really  want  is  additional  time  to  scuttle 
the  standards  completely. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know  the 
auto  companies  claimed  in  the  hearings 
before  Representative  Rocers'  committee 
that  they  were  uncertain  if  they  could 
ever  meet  the  standards.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  simply  ridiculous.  Automobile 
makers  have  always  been  able  economi- 
cally to  add  power  windows,  power  brakes 
and  niunerous  accessories  and  still  pro- 
duce a  marketable  product.  Why  can  they 
mot  control  pollution? 
yp  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  re- 
cently a  closed-door  conference  was  held 
at  the  Western  White  House  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers, oU  companies,  lead  manufac- 
turers, and  Justice  Department  oflBcials 
to  discuss  the  emissions  requirement. 
There  were  no  environmentalists  or  con- 
sumer representatives  at  that  conference. 
I  believe  the  Nixon  administration  is 
gxiilty  of  obvious  behind-the-scenes  ma- 
nipulation of  the  air  pollution  issue. 

If  special  interest  groups  devoted  half 
the  time  and  money  to  solving  the  pollu- 
tion problem  as  they  do  to  lobbying  in 
Washington,  we  woiUd  not  have  to  play 
this  Mickey  Mouse  game  of  bluff.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  auto  emissions  standards 
will  go  into  eCfect  as  provided  by  the  law 
in  1975. 


CLAIROL  OFFER  OF  FREE  "EISEN- 
HOWER SILVER  DOLLAR"  IS  MIS- 
LEADING: FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION SHOULD  REQUIRE  A  RE- 
TRACTION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  icissomti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
after  the  mint  began  producing  and  dis- 
tributing through  the  banking  system 
last  year  the  cupro-nlckel  $1  coins  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  numerous  adver- 
tisements appeared  for  high-priced  jew- 
elry items  containing  the  new  "silver" 
dollars.  I  called  tliese  advertisements  to 
the  attention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  asked  that  the  practice  be 
stopped. 

Now,  Clairol,  Inc.,  has  taken  out  full- 
page  advertisements  in  mass  publica- 
tions, such  as  the  Reader's  Digest  for 
February,  offering: 

Free,  a  beautiful  new  Elsenhower  Silver 
Dollar  to  go  with  your  beautiful  Silk  &  Silver 
halrcolor — Just  send  two  empty  SUk  &  SUver 
boxes  along  with  your  name  and  address 
to.  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Niunlsmatists  and  other  citizens  who 
have  paid  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  $3  for 
uncirculated  Eisenhower  dollars  con- 
taining 40  percent  silver  or  $10  for  proof 
coins  of  the  same  composition,  and  were 
limited  to  ordering  no  more  than  five 
coins  of  either  type,  are  understandably 
wondering  how  a  major  national  mer- 
chandiser could  obtain  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  these  special  coins  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  offer  of  this  kind. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  "sil- 
ver" dollars  offered  by  Clairol  are  the 
same  cupro-nickel  coins  available  to  any- 
one at  any  bank  for  $1.  They  do  not 
contain  sUver. 

Undoubtedly,  many  people  regard  the 
$1  coins  as  "silver  dollars"  because  they 
are  the  same  size  as  the  old  90-percent 
silver  coins  minted  throughout  our  his- 
tory until  1935. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
Eisenhower  silver  dollars  in  existence  at 
a  substantial  premium  over  face  value, 
it  Is  deceptive  for  anyone  to  advertise  a 
cupro-nickel  coin  as  a  "silver  dollar." 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  should, 
therefore,  require  any  advertiser  guilty 
of  this  deception  to  place  corrective  ad- 
vertising in  all  of  the  publications  which 
carried  the  false  advertisement. 

About  130  million  cupro-nickel  $1 
coins  have  been  minted  so  far,  and  are 
being  made  available  to  the  public 
through  the  banking  system.  Anyone 
who  wants  one  should  be  able  to  obtain 
one  without  any  difficulty  from  his  own 
bank.  If  the  bank  says  it  does  not  have 
any  for  its  customers,  it  has  either  failed 
to  order  them  or  has  been  diverting  its 
supply  to  business  firms  using  them  as 
promotion  tools,  under  an  implication 
that  they  are  scarce  items  not  otherwise 
available. 


RECOGNinON  FOR 
BANGLADESH? 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    NXW    JXSSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  FRET  .TNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  asked  by  a  colleague  a  few  days  ago 
whether  I  thought  the  United  States 
should  extend  immediate  recognition  to 
the  new  Government  of  Bangladesh. 
My  answer  was  brief:  "No,  why  should 
we?" 

The  argument  in  favor  of  recognition, 
basically,  is  that  Bangladesh  exists. 
And  traditionally  recognition  is  even- 
tually extended  to  governments  which 
appear  to  be  in  control  of  their  territory. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  countries  have 
already  recognized  the  new  Government, 
and  a  push  seems  on  for  more  to  follow 
suit. 

In  my  view  the  United  States  would 
be  well  advised  to  move  slowly  in  this 
matter.  Pakistan  has  been  an  ally  of 
ours  for  many  years.  She  has  been 
forcibly  dismembered  as  the  result  of 
military  action  taken  against  her  by  her 
neighbor,  India.  Whatever  the  justifica- 
tion for  India's  action,  it  wtis  her  resort 
to  force  which  created  an  "independent" 
country,  and  the  continued  presence  in 
Bangladesh  of  substantial  numbers  of 
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Indian  troops  imquestionably  has  at- 
tributed to  the  comparatively  stable 
situation  there.  As  of  today  there  is  no 
indication  when,  or  even  if,  these  Indian 
forces  wiU  be  withdrawn. 

Thus  the  United  States,  in  my  own 
opinion,  might  well  adopt  a  "wait  and 
see"  approach.  Perhaps  a  hypothetical 
situation  will  dramatize  the  problem. 
Suppose  the  Soviet  Union,  asserting  its 
interest  in  promoting  "stability,"  were 
to  invade  Yugoslavia  and  promote  an 
independent  Croatia?  Would  we  hasten 
to  accord  a  new  de  facto  government 
there  full  recognition? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  recognition 
of  Bangladesh  is  needed  so  that  we  can 
resume  trade  relationships,  and  be  in  a 
position  to  resume  humanitarian  relief. 
If  such  ties  are  considered  desirable,  they 
can  be  developed  without  the  formality 
of  recognition. 

Speaking  of  humemitarian  relief,  it  is 
disappointing  to  me  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Bangladesh,  Sheikh  Muji- 
bur  Rahman,  declared  in  Calcutta  yes- 
terday that  he  "cannot  express  grati- 
tude to  the  United  States."  Despite  his 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  it,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  outstripped  all  for- 
eign countries  in  extending  aid  to  the 
people  of  East  Pakistan — now  Bangla- 
desh. We  also  were  by  far  the  largest 
foreign  contributor  to  assistance  to 
Bengali  refugees  in  India. 


CONTINUING  PROBLEM  OF  DRUGS 
IN  THE  MILITARY 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
Increasing  signs  that  the  specter  of  nar- 
cotics abuse  in  the  military  is  no  less 
menacing  than  6  months  ago,  when  iden- 
tification, treatment,  rehabilitation,  and 
drug  suppression  efforts  got  into  full  gear. 

Many  authoritative  sources  have 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  nothing 
near  an  all-out  program  to  treat  either 
GI's  who  are  still  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
those  vetereuis  who  return  to  society  des- 
perately hooked  on  heroin.  Conservative 
estimates  put  the  number  of  ex-GI  ad- 
dicts now  on  our  city  streets  at  50,000. 
The  total  is  probably  closer  to  70,000.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  hard-cofe  .addicts  con- 
tinue to  be  discharged  from  the  military 
at  an  alarming  rate  of  500  to  1,000  each 
month. 

The  effect  this  is  having  and  will  have 
on  American  society  is  frightening.  Ex- 
perts have  estimated  that  these  50,000 
to  70,000  addicts  could  spread  their  ad- 
diction to  as  many  as  3  million  others 
by  the  year  1975.  Recmt  reports  of  the 
growing  rate  of  heroin  addiction  in 
babies — 550  cases  during  1971  in  New 
York  City  alone — are  further  proof  that 
America  is  being  threatened  at  its  very 
roots  by  the  plague  of  heroin  addiction. 
When  even  our  unborn  children  fall  vic- 
tim to  this  dread  disease,  we  must  realize 
that  it  is  time  to  replace  our  half-way 
measures  with  an  all-out  attack  on  nar- 
cotics at  every  level. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  most  in- 
formative article  dealing  with  drug  ad- 
diction in  the  military.  This  article,  writ- 
ten by  John  T.  Wheeler,  appeared  in  the 
February  5  edition  of  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press.  Mr.  Wheeler  presents  here 
an  excellent,  up-to-date  summary  of  the 
small  successes  and  large  failures  in  the 
Armed  Forces  "war  on  drug  abuse."  The 
article,  which  I  hereby  submit  to  the 
Record,  is  entitled  "We  Have  Met  the 
Enemy — ^Drugs" : 

Wk  Have  Met  the  Eneiit — Dbxtgs 

(Note. — To  paraphrase  a  mlUtary  leader  of 
the  past,  we  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  drugs.  Starting  with  a  presidential  order, 
the  administration  and  the  military  com- 
mand Is  waging  war  on  drug  abuse  among 
GIs  and  veterans.  Here's  how  It's  going.) 
(By  John  T.  Wheeler) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  declared 
war — the  one  to  rid  GIs  and  veterans  of  dan- 
gerous drug  habits — ^Is  winding  up  rapidly. 
So  far,  many  worried  officials  say,  there 
Is  little  If  any  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

A  senior  Pentagon  source,  who  looks  on  the 
optimistic  side  of  the  problem,  says  more 
than  600  heroin  users  and  addicts  are  dis- 
charged each  month  by  the  Army,  the  center 
of  the  drug  epidemic  In  the  military.  Other 
estimates  place  the  figure  closer  to  1,000  to 
1,600,  counting  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine 
discharges. 

Although  hard  figures  are  Impossible  to 
come  by,  estimates  that  addicts  and  users 
In  the  military  or  discharged  In  the  past  few 
years  have  pxished  the  nation's  heroin  de- 
pendent population  up  by  50  per  cent  are  not 
hard  to  come  by. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  of  drug  prob- 
lems among  GIs  and  ex-GIs  and  what  Is  be- 
ing done  for  them  turned  up  these  other 
major  points: 

With  American  combat  dwindling  as  the 
U.S.  hot  war  diminishes  In  Vietnam,  deaths 
from  confirmed  and  clinically  diagnosed  drug 
8bi«e  may  soon  overtake  casualties  Inflicted 
by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese. 

Addicts  and  users  being  discharged  are  re- 
ceiving only  "bandaid"  treatment  before  re- 
entering clvUlan  life,  a  senior  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration official  says. 

Only  a  comparative  handful  of  veterans 
from  Vietnam,  the  worst  drug  crisis  area,  are 
seeking  help,  and  some  VA  sources  say  It  may 
be  years  before  most  do.  A  key  reason  appears 
to  be  that  these  addicts  are  among  the  moat 
antl-estab'lshment  and  alienated  of  the 
young  in  uniform. 

The  amnesty  program  to  encourage  addicts 
still  In  the  service  to  turn  themselves  in  for 
treatment  with  no  punitive  action  has  proved 
a  statutlcal  success  but,  officials  say,  may  be 
largely  meaningless  In  terms  of  permanent 
cures. 

Known  users  of  heroin  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  still  are  being  drafted  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam despite  what  sources  concede  are  serious 
risks  such  men  may  become  hardcore  addicts. 
Any  other  policy,  officials  say,  would  allow 
any  who  claimed  drug  usage  to  escape  serv- 
ice or  Vietnam  duty  and  lead  to  chaos  In  the 
military. 

Officials  In  the  military,  and  out,  fear  re- 
turning Ols  and  discharged  vets  will  spread 
their  addiction  among  their  friends,  not  only 
for  profit  to  support  their  own  habits  but  to 
spread  their  own  euphoria  and  sense  of  guilt. 

Cure  rates  outside  the  controversial  metha- 
done maintenance  program  are  "depresslngly 
small,"  VA  and  military  sources  report.  For 
the  most  part,  a  senior  VA  doctor  says,  about 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  hardened  heroin  addicts 
may  never  lead  a  totaUy  drug  free  life  again. 

Both  the  muitary  and  the  VA  are  searching 
desperately  and  so  far  Inconclusively,  for  bet- 
ter cure  methods.  "We  definitely  have  hard 
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narcotics,  but  we  Just  as  definitely  we  have 
no  hard  answers  for  ending  this  problem," 
one  source  said. 

Reports  of  soaring  crime  rates  at  military 
bases  here  and  overseas,  due  In  large  part  to 
the  drug  problem,  bode  Ul  for  another  of  the 
President's  wars — the  one  on  crime — as  ad- 
dicts and  users  return  to  civilian  life. 

Addicts  hooked  on  Vietnam's  nearly  pure 
heroin  bring  back  Incredibly  expensive  habits. 
They  may  spend  $2,500  to  »3,000  saved  In  the 
war  zone  during  the  first  month  home. 

The  drug  problem  In  the  military  has 
grown  so  serious  In  the  Army  that  a  senior 
source  said  military  police  and  investigators 
have  little  time  for  seeking  addicts  and  users 
but  must  devote  virtually  all  their  efforts  to 
trapping  pushers. 

The  administration  so  far  has  authorized 
the  Defense  Department  to  spend  $34.2  mil- 
lion and  the  VA  an  extra  $17  million  on  the 
drug  war.  Some  at  the  operating  level  are  not 
sure  the  amount  is  nearly  enough. 

Drug  abuse,'*originally  conceived  popularly 
as  a  problem  of  poor  blacks,  has  proved  to  cut 
fairly  evenly  across  racial  and  economic  lines 
in  the  military.  A  company  commander  who 
said  he  canvassed  his  unit  and  found  65  per- 
cent had  or  were  using  and  experimenting 
with  drugs,  said:  "Once  I  thought  It  was  a 
Negro  problem.  Then  I  decided  It  was  a 
ghetto  problem.  Now  I  know  It  Is  just  a  prob- 
lem." 

The  military,  and  especially  the  Veterans 
Administration,  have  started  a  massive  cam- 
paign against  drug  abuse.  Current  programs, 
some  officials  believe,  will  be  further  ex- 
panded as  the  true  extent  of  the  problem  be- 
comes known.  A  Pentagon  source  noted  wryly, 
"This  Is  the  first  popular  war  we've  had, in 
a  long  time." 

A  first  rule  of  war  is  to  know  the  enemy, 
but  In  this  case  the  Pentagon  has  several — 
first  and  foremost  heroin,  followed  by  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates  and  other  danger- 
ous drug^.  The  old  enemy  marijuana  almost 
Is  forgotten  In  view  of  the  new  and  far 
greater  threat. 

Hard  facts  on  the  enemy's  conquests  are 
almost  impossible  to  find.  A  senior  Army 
official  says  his  service  has  now,  or  has  dis- 
charged recently,  some  60,(X)0  heroin  users 
and  addicts,  a  total  he  said  leaves  the  Army 
"quite  pleased"  because  it  feared  the  situa- 
tion was  far  worse.  Reports  from  the  field 
suggests  a  far  higher  but  unproven  figure. 
There  are  some  hard  statistics,  especially 
on  Vietnam,  where  national  attention  has 
been  riveted  on  the  drug  problem.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1971,  drug-related  deaths 
were  running  64  per  cent  higher  than  the 
previous  year  and  arrests  on  charges  in- 
volving bard  narcotics  bad  tripled. 

Pentagon  sources  caution  that  arrest  fig- 
ures especially  may  not  present  a  true  pic- 
ture since  a  year  ago  the  mUltary  scarcely 
realized  It  had  a  problem. 

The  Army  has  set  up  or  will  soon  open  81 
halfway  houses  at  bases  In  the  United 
States.  Thirteen  more  operate  In  Vietnam. 
These  are  treatment  centers  for  those  who 
volunteer  to  try  to  escape  their  drug  habits. 
No  over-all  figures  are  available  for  the 
number  of  men  taking  part  In  the  stateside 
program.  Each  base's  anti-drug  program  Is 
built  locally  around  loose  Pentagon  guide- 
lines. 

Ex-addlcts  are  recruited  as  "therapists" 
because  they  are  available  and  have  in- 
sights non-drug  users  may  not  have  no  mat- 
ter how  extensive  their  training. 

The  Army  Is  attacking  Its  problem  base  by 
base.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  tried  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  In  one  Installation 
apiece.  This  is  possible,  they  say,  because 
their  problems  are  numerically  and  propor- 
tionately smaller. 

However.  In  at  least  one  case.  Air  Force 
drug  abusers  have  been  farmed  out  to  the 
Army  because  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  that 
service's  center,  could  not  handle  them. 
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The  three  services'  programs  are  about  the 
same.  Detoxify,  counsel  and  return  a  man 
to  his  unit  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Most  of 
those  under  treatment  may  not  even  spend 
any  time  assigned  to  a  halfway  house. 

Others  work  with  counselors  as  outpatients 
after  a  short,  "Inhouse,"  detoxification  pe- 
riod. The  most  serious  cases  may  spend  weeks 
In  halfway  houses  or  return  for  prolonged 
stays  If  they  fall  back  Into  the  drug  life. 

Screening  to  spot  drug  users  began  In  Viet- 
nam and  now  has  spread  to  other  Southeast 
Asian  bases.  Men  in  thU  area  are  given  urine 
tests  to  determine  whether  they  have  been 
using  heroin,  amphetamines  or  barbltuates. 

Those  who  flunk  and  are  returning  home 
are  held  for  seven  days  to  "dry  them  out" 
before  they  are  flown  back  to  the  United 
States  where  they  are  encouraged  to  get 
Into  drug  treatment  programs.  Most  don't. 

The  holding  period  soon  wUl  be  two  weeks 
and  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  would  extend 
a  man's  tour  for  up  to  30  days  for  treatment 
ThU  would  be  done  In  a  VA  hospital. 

What  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  drug  war 
will  be.  none  can  envision.  The  military  says 
It  cannot  predict  how  large  the  problem  wUl 
be  in  the  future  and  because  so  little  is 
known  about  treatment,  how  long  a  man 
wUl  need  treatment  and  how  Intensive  and 
thus  costly.  It  wUl  be. 

The  VA  says  hard  cases  will  take  about  a 
month  of  hospitalization,  at  an  average  of 
$30  a  day.  and  then  years  of  outpatient 
treatment.  It,  too.  says  It  Is  too  early  to 
forecast  costs  In  terms  of  manpower  needs 
and  faculties  needed  for  outpatients. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Oard  Jr..  head  of  the 
Army's  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Program 
recently  noted  President  Nixon  "emphasized 
Informally  to  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cials that  the  mUltary  services  must  not 
discharge  drug-dependent  servicemen  into 
our  already  crime-ridden  streets  without 
treatment  and  attempts  at  rehabUltatlon." 

The  spirit  and.  In  some  cases,  the  letter 
of  that  order  are  not  being  carried  out.  some 
officials  concede  privately.  A  general  follow- 
ing the  situation  closely  said:  "There  is  no 
question  we  are  turning  Jimkles  into  the 
civilian  society.  We  can  dry  them  out  and  try 
to  take  care  of  the  guy  staying  in  the  Army 
But  the  VA  has  got  to  carry  the  baU  on  the 
veterans." 

The  military  has  provided  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  counselling  and  referred  departing 
veterans  to  VA  hospitals.  A  majority  of  the 
time  they  simply  don't  show  up. 

The  Pentagon  plans  to  order  heavy  users 
to  VA  hoepltels  for  discharge  In  hopes  they 
will  take  advantage  of  the  VA  drug  program 
But  once  a  man's  service  is  over,  no  one 
under  present  Uws  can  force  him  to  submit 
to  treatment. 

Dr.  Samuel  C.  Kalm.  director  of  the  VA's 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  program  staff,  said 
of  the  short  term  treatment  given  by  the 
mUltary:  "Hopefully  it  will  orientate  the 
man  to  hU  problem.  It  Is  not  a  real  treat- 
ment. But  hopefully  It  may  bring  the  man 
to  the  point  where  he  Is  ready  to  be  treated.- 

A  major  problem  Is  that  veterans,  espe- 
cially those  who  served  In  Vietnam,  are  gen- 
erally In  no  mood  for  treatment.  Dr.  Brian 
B.  Doyle  of  the  Army's  drug  abuse  control 
division  said  of  Vietnam  GI  addicts: 

"The  overwhelming  majority  express  either 
no  Interest  or  antagonism  toward  further 
treatment." 

Where  then  are  the  Vietnam  addicts  which 
officials  felt  certain  would  flood  the  VA  sys- 
tem? Addicts  and  ex-addlcts  In  and  out  of 
the  military  predict  these  men  will  not  seek 
help  until  they  "hit  bottom"  perhaps  a  year 
or  more  from  now. 

"The  day  they  get  up  and  have  to  hit 
before  they  can  brush  their  tee>th,  when  they 
cant  stand  the  sight  of  what  happened  to 
the  face  in  the  mirror,  when  they  know 
their  whole  life  Is  chasing  the  bag,  then  they 
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may  come  In,"  said  one  addict  being  treated 
In  a  methadone  ward  by  the  VA. 

"We  may  And  the  exclusively  American 
tragedy  of  Vietnam  will  be  measiired  In  the 
long  run  as  much  by  the  lives  destroyed  by 
drugs  as  by  American  blood  lost  and  treasure 
spent,"  a  VA  official  said. 

Although  thousands  of  GIs  have  sought 
amnesty  In  return  for  attempts  to  treat  their 
habits,  many  more  thousands  have  not.  And 
many  drop  out  of  programs  to  fall  bsick  Into 
that  demlworld  of  addiction  and  euphoria. 

"The  heroin  addict  Is  likely  to  be  the  most 
antl-Establlshment  of  his  peers,"  a  VA  source 
said  and  Pentagon  officials  agree. 

"Their  habit  aside,  they  want  nothing 
from  us,"  one  said. 

Another  reason  the  men  may  have  for  not 
seeking  help  Is  that  those  caught  In  the  drug 
culture  often  are  as  aware  as  physicians  and 
drug  treatment  experts  of  the  small  chance 
for  complete  cures. 

Defense  and  VA  officials  say  past  expe- 
rience Indicates  only  7  to  13  percent  of  those 
who  turn  themselves  In  will  ultimately  lead 
a  permanently  drug-free  life  unless  they  are 
put  on  methadone,  a  "hlghless"  heroin  sub- 
stitute when  used  by  addicts.  The  cure  rate 
with  methadone,  too.  Is  relatively  small. 

The  VA's  Dr.  Kalm  says  he  does  not  even 
like  the  term  "cure  rate"  when  applied  to 
addicts. 

•Abstinence  is  not  the  only  criteria.  Suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  does  not  mean  many 
In  the  program  will  not  take  an  occasional 
hit.  I  don't  get  uptight  about  the  occasional 
trippers.  If  a  man  gets  a  job,  goes  to  school, 
functions  in  society  and  at  work,  we  con- 
sider it  successful.  In  these  terms  I  think 
we  can  rehabilitate  80  percent  although  It 
may  require  long  periods  of  treatment,  a 
period  of  years." 


PARKDALE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BAND  TO  ATTEND  VIENNA  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
much  today  which  is  negative  in  charac- 
ter about  the  younger  generation,  and 
particularly  about  the  youth  In  our  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges.  Today  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  group  of  yoimg  people 
from  my  own  district  who,  by  their  posi- 
tive achievements,  have  (Ustinguished 
themselves  and  their  school.  The  70  mem- 
bers of  the  Parkdale  Senior  High  School 
Symphonic  Band  have  been  honored  by 
being  selected  to  represent  the  State  of 
Maryland  at  the  International  Festival  of 
Bands  to  be  held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in 
July  of  this  year.  They  are  one  of  only 
26  bands  in  the  United  States  which  will 
be  competing  in  the  Vienna  Musical  Fes- 
tival which  is  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment's comprehensive  plans  for  Youth 
Year,  1972. 

These  fine  yoimg  people  received  their 
invitation  to  attend  the  Vienna  festival 
and  to  spend  an  additional  2  weeks 
touring  the  Continent,  giving  concerts  In 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  by 
earning  a  rating  of  "superior"  at  both 
the  Prince  Georges  County  and  the  State 
of  Maryland  Band  Festivals  in  1971. 
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Such  excellence  of  performance  Is 
nothing  new  to  the  band  program  at 
Parkdale.  In  the  3  short  years  the  scl^pol 
has  been  in  existence,  this  band,  imder 
the  capable  leadership  of  Mr.  Bjmce  L. 
Nale,  has  received  "superior"yOT  'out- 
standing" ratings  at  aU  the^tate  and 
county  festivals  in  which  it  ha/ competed. 
As  we  all  know,  the  pursuit  «f  this  kind 
of  excellence  requires  many  hours  of  hard 
and  dedicated  work,  and  I  commend  Mr. 
Nale,  his  band  members,  and  the  school's 
principal.  Dr.  G.  Allen  Sager,  on  this  ex- 
ceptional record  of  achievement. 

I  and  all  other  residents  of  Maryland 
are  pleased  and  honored  that  the  Park- 
dale  Band  was  selected  by  the  Westbrook 
Poimdatlon,  the  United  States  sponsor  of 
the  festival.  We  know  that  each  band 
member  will  prove  to  be  the  kind  of  am- 
bassador overseas  that  will  make  all  of 
us  proud  of  them. 


TOM  KITAYAMA— CITIZEN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirosNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  well-deserved  honor  was  re- 
cently paid  to  one  of  Alameda  Coimty's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Tom  Kita- 
yama,  when  he  was  declared  Citizen  of 
the  Year  by  the  Union  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend  Tom  Kitayama 
and  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Union  City  Leader's  article  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1972,  describing  his  noteworthy 
career: 

TDK  Kitatama:    Hard  Work   and 
A  Prkndlt  God 

The  legendary  Japanese  god  Shlkatanl  has 
always  looked  with  favor  ui>on  Tom  Kita- 
yama. Shlkatanl  is  the  god  of  "fate" — a  fate 
that  man  has  no  control  over. 

He  has  usually  been  In  the  right  place  to 
make  the  right  decision  at  the  right  time. 
And  Shlkatanl  has  been  most  helpful. 

Born  on  July  13,  1923  on  Balnbrldge  Island 
in  Washington  State,  Tom  was  the  first  child 
of  the  elder  Kitayamas.  Tom's  dad  had  Immi- 
grated just  before  World  War  I  to  Port  Blake- 
ley,  Washington  and  set  up  a  truck  flower 
business.  It  was  not  a  lucrative  trade,  but 
Tom  and  bis  five  brothers  and  sisters  always 
ate  well. 

After  Tom  graduated  from  high  school  in 
June  of  1941,  he  left  home  and  started  coUege 
as  a  Floriculture  undergraduate  at  Wash- 
ington State  University.  Fortunately,  WSU  18 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pssco  River.  Otherwise, 
Tom  may  have  never  finished  school. 

After  the  Japanese  Invasion  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  futiure  of  all  West  Coast  J{^>anese- 
Amerlcans  was  threatened.  In  fact,  Tom's  en- 
tire family  was  rounded  up  and  trained  to  a 
concentration  camp  In  Manzanara,  California 
and  later  Mendadoca,  Idaho. 

Tom  was  able  to  visit  bis  family — ^but  until 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  3|4  years  later, 
he  couldn't  really  be  part  of  the  family. 

Tears  later,  these  Innocent  Immigrant  vic- 
tims of  Roosevelt's  Executive  Order  9066  have 
yet  to  condemn  the  American  Oovemment's 
treatment. 
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Shlkatanl  works  In  strange  ways,  say  the 
Japanese. 

As  the  war  was  ending,  Tom  Kitayama  was 
not  only  graduating — but  marrying  his 
present  wife  Heidi  on  June  15,  1946.  Tom  had 
worked  his  way  through  college  in  the  nearby 
fields  and  put  away  a  few  dollars.  Then  for 
two  years,  he  worked  and  studied  In  the  WSli 
experiment  station. 

In  1947,  Tom  and  Heidi  made  a  major  de- 
cision. They  headed  for  the  Bay  Area  and 
landed  matching  Jobs  in  a  San  Locvnzo 
nursery.  Offered  a  good  pay,  Tom  did  the  un- 
expected. He  chose  to  study  the  flower  busi- 
ness from  the  ground  up  and  became  a  man- 
ure gardener  for  90  cents  an  boiu-.  With 
Heidi's  70  cents  an  hour  added  on  the  Kltay- 
yamas  faced  marriage  In  the  year  1948. 

Then  Shlkatanl  raised  his  guiding  finger 
of  fate  and  when  a  San  Lorenzo  nursery 
owner  died  of  insecticide  poisoning,  Tom  in- 
herited the  post. 

Tom's  brother  Ray  Joined  the  family  and 
by  1950  they  were  ready  for  a  big  gamble. 

Kitayama  was  offered  16  acres  of  land 
near  Alvarado-Nlles  Rd.  In  the  unincorpo- 
rated coxmty  between  Decoto  and  Alvarado. 
With  the  help  of  a  San  Lorenzo  nursery 
owner,  Tom  came  up  with  the  $10,000  down 
payment  and  a  spectacular  future  was 
launched. 

The  family  (now  added  by  brother  Kee) 
took  16  acres  of  cabbage  and  created  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  carnation  nurseries.  To- 
day the  Greenleaf  Wholesale  Florists,  Inc. 
have  additional  outlets  in  Ccdorado,  Houston, 
New  Orleans,  El  Paso,  Dallas  and  Minne- 
apolis. 

Almost  as  Tom's  business  reached  stability, 
the  town  of  Union  City  became  a  reality. 
Prom  the  outset,  Kitayama  was  Involved.  As 
one  of  the  city's  original  five  councilman,  he 
helped  create  the  city's  charter. 

Prom  1958  to  1970,  Tom  Kitayama  was  a 
Union  City  Councilman  and  three  times 
mayor.  In  April,  1970,  he  lost  by  10  votes 
and  was  appointed  to  the  city's  planning 
conunlsslon. 

Most  people  close  to  Tom  expect  his  entry 
within  the  next  two  weeks  In  the  April  City 
CoimcU  election. 

Kitayama  wUl  only  say,  "I  haven't  made 
up  my  mind.  I  want  to  see  who  Is  In  the 
running." 

Business  and  politics  are  Jtut  part  of  Tom 
Kitayama. 

A  devoted  Baptist  he  Is  a  two-time  Deacon 
on  a  San  Leandro  Church.  Also,  Tom  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Lion's  Club,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Merchant's  As- 
sociation, plus  the  Ja{>anese  American's  Citi- 
zen's League. 

He's  been  active  In  every  local  project  from 
the  March  of  Dimes  and  County  Pair  to  a 
spot  on  the  Sumitomo  Bank  Advisory  Board. 

But  the  real  Tom  Kitayama  works  behind 
notoriety  In  quiet  ways  for  Union  City.  Re- 
cently, a  local  youth  group  needed  a  sub- 
stantial guarantee  of  x-number  of  $$$  to 
hold  a  midsummer  dance.  Very  anonymously, 
Kitayama  came  up  with  the  money.  (He  will 
deny  the  loan.) 

All  this  leads  to  a  family  man  (Ave  chil- 
dren) who  looks  forward  to  Mg  77th  birth- 
day party  for  his  mother  Masuko  this  week- 
end. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  the  Chamber  o( 
Commerce  chose  to  select  Tom  Kitayama 
their  1971  "Citizen  of  the  Year." 

Yet,  at  the  recent  Chamber  dltmer  Tom 
was  stunned  by  the  announcement.  Chamber 
manager  Mel  Eckerstrom  had  kept  the  secret 
so  well,  even  Heidi  was  surprised. 

When  Senator  Nicholas  Petiis  said  his 
name,  Tom  thought  fast  to  find  a  few  words 
of  thanks — and  as  usual  remained  poised. 

Well,  of  course,  Tom  Kitayama  was  caUn. 
He  had  Shlkatanl  on  bis  side. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SCHOOLBUSING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  is- 
sue of  schoolbustng  balloons  with  com- 
plexity and  significance,  some  basic  con- 
siderations seem  to  have  been  misplaced. 

First  of  all,  many  of  us  have  forgotten 
that  the  necessity — and  the  constitution- 
ality—of schoolbuslng  have  already  been 
confirmed  by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court. 
Despite  the  ease  with  which  the 
President  dismissed  the  Court's  deci- 
sion— and  thus  reopened  a  closed  case — 
busii.g  remains  a  constitutional  question, 
outside  the  omniscient  executive's  influ- 
ence sphere. 

Second,  the  antibusing  forces,  egged 
■  on  by  the  President,  are  now  determined 
to  enact  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  schoolbuslng  to 
achieve  integration.  Desperate,  hysteri- 
cal and  heedless  of  the  threat  such  an 
amendment  poses  to  our  essential  free- 
doms, those  same  forces  now  ask  us  to 
sign  a  discharge  petition  which  would 
bring  the  question  Into  the  House  with- 
out the  benefit  of  public  hearings. 

Tliat  brings  me  to  my  third  point — 
that  of  hysteria.  Schoolbuslng  has  leapt 
from  the  area  of  rational  concern  into  a 
free-for-all  characterized  by  claims  and 
counterclaims  which  have  no  basis  in 
fact.  In  such  a  highly  charged  atmos- 
phere, little  of  lasting  value  can  be 
Mhieved. 

Mr.  Charles  Loeb,  city  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  articulated  his 
views  on  the  subject  in  the  January  15 
issue  of  the  newspaper.  Because  of  his 
studious  avoidance  of  hysteria  and  his 
clear  grasp  of  the  vagaries  of  the  school- 
buslng issue,  I  bring  his  column  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  CaU  and  Post,  Ohio,  Jan.  16.  1972] 

Busing  Battlk  Contbonts  Congress 

(By  Charles  H.  Loeb) 

The  Jim-crow  educational  system  in  the 
South  did  not  actually  cease  to  exist  untU 
1968  when  Southern  politicians  and  educa- 
tors finally  ran  out  of  legal  tricks  to  stall 
and  delay  Implementation  of  the  historic  Su- 
preme Court  nillng  of  seventeen  years  ago. 

Ironically,  It  has  developed  that  it  has  been 
easier  to  develc^  some  sort  of  balance  between 
white  and  black  pupils  in  southern  schools 
than  In  those  of  the  north,  even  though  many 
southern  parents  tried  to  divert  their  chil- 
dren to  either  private  schools,  or  pseudo-pri- 
vate schools  set  up  and  operated  with  state 
tax  funds.  One  reckon  was  that  In  their  ear- 
liest efforts  to  beat  back  school  Integration, 
many  southern  states  had  undertaken  a  mas- 
sive program  of  upgrading  its  all -black 
schools,  and  In  numerous  Instances,  when  a 
white  child  found  himself  transferred,  to  a 
formerly  all-black  school,  the  facility  was 
likely  to  be  a  new.  better-equipped  plant  than 
the  one  he  had  been  attending. 

Soon  the  emphasis — and  the  loudest 
static — moved  northwards,  where,  under  the 
old  neighborhood  concept,  public  schools,  es- 
pecially In  the  big  cities,  were  becoming  more 
and  more  all-black. 

But  the  real  explosion  came  when  the 
weapons  written  into  law  to  force  the  Inte- 
gration of  public  schools  moved  in  on  north- 
ern cities  aided  and  abetted  by  the  require- 
ments that  buses  become  mandatory  to 
Mhleve  racial  balance  in  tbe  schooifl. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Though  northern  cities  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  make  gradual  change,  they  were 
content  to  let  the  southland  take  the  brunt 
of  the  thrust,  while  northern  educators  and 
.  school  administrators  did  virtually  nothing. 

When  President  Nixon  entered  the  White 
House,  widespread  busing  to  bring  about  de- 
segregation was  reaching  Its  crux,  and  the 
pressures  on  both  the  President  and  Congress 
from  northern  white  parents  and  organiza- 
tions began  to  escalate. 

President  Nixon's  response  was  a  flat  state- 
ment. On  August  3rd,  last  year  he  said : 

"I  have  consistently  opposed  the  busing  of 
our  nation's  children  simply  for  the  sake  of 
busing." 

Now  while  the  President  can  insist  that 
government  do  not  one  bit  more  than  is 
required  by  law  to  encourage  busing,  he  can't 
change  the  law,  and  court,  after  court,  was 
continuing  to  rule  for  busing. 

So  white  parents  have  stepped  up  their 
pressure  on  members  of  Congress  to  change 
the  law.  This  Is  what  is  about  to  confront 
the  Congress  as  It  opens  Its  election-year 
sessions  beginning  on  January  18,  and  which 
Just  might  develop  Into  one  of  the  most  ex- 
plosive political  issues  In  the  coming  presi- 
dential campaign. 

Before  the  Senate,  for  example.  Is  an  anti- 
busing  bill  co-authored  by  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  a  Democrat,  and 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  and  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Brock  of  Tennessee,  both  Republicans. 
The  bUl  offers  a  series  of  amendments  to  a 
House-passed  bill  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  and  which  stipulate 
that  once  the  federal  courts  have  determined 
that  a  scho<d  district  has  an  open  admissions 
policy,  the  courts  would  have  no  fvuther 
Jiulsdlction  to  order  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

The  boys  have  selected  a  time  when  the 
Congressional  atmosphere  is  most  favorable 
for  their  clever  scheme.  It  finds  a  number 
of  othervrise  liberal  democratic  Senators 
scrambling  for  the  brass  ring  of  a  presiden- 
tial nomination,  with  the  realization  that  to 
defend  school  busing  at  this  time  Is  nothing 
short  of  political  suicide  to  their  ambitions. 
Militant  white  parent  organizations  are 
behind  a  widespread  mall  campaign  aimed  at 
Northern  congressmen  in  support  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Robert  P.  Griffin  (R-Mlch.)  which  says: 
"This  Constitution  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  that  pupils  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ported to  public  school  on  the  basis  of  their 
race,  color,   religion  or  national  origin." 

At  the  same  time  another  busing  fight  Is 
expected  In  the  Senate  where  Important  edu- 
cational bills  are  tied  up  because  the  House 
tSMsked  on  anti-busing  amendments  which 
the  Senate  is  reluctant  to  act  upon. 

The  fate  of  busing  as  a  means  to  enforce 
Integration  In  our  public  schools  certainly 
hangs  In  precartoiis  balance. 
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A  PLEASANT  STORY 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commtoist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally prsMJticing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  <hi  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  Sna:s.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those 
pleasant  little  storie.«5  which  contribute 
to  the  lore  of  America  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  a  long-time  friend 
and  a  distinguished  Florida  writer,  E.  W. 
Carswell  of  Chipley.  Mr.  Carswell,  who 
also  has  been  mayor  of  his  hometown, 
is  president  of  the  Carswell  Family  As- 
sociation. The  association  will  sponsor 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  fam- 
ily late  this  year. 

The  story  which  appeared  on  Jan- 
uary 16, 1972,  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  tells 
of  the  preservation  through  many  years 
of  an  outstanding  variety  of  com  which 
has  been  perpetuated  for  a  century  and 
a  half  by  members  of  the  Carswell  fam- 
ily. I  submit  it  for  reprinting  In  the 

RECORI). 

The  story  follows : 

Corn  of  Legend  Retttrns 

Hephzibah,  Ga. — When  Edward  Carswell 
left  Richmond  County  about  146  years  ago, 
he  carried  with  him  a  bride  and — legend 
says — some  com  of  a  variety  that  even  then 
was  a  longtime  favorite  of  farmers  In  his 
family. 

Descendants  of  the  couple,  now  living  in 
western  Florida,  still  have  corn  that  is  de- 
scended from  that  early  seed.  They  have 
sent  a  gift  package  of  the  seed  "back  home" 
to  distant  kinsmen  here  for  planting. 

E.  J.  "Mack"  Dunagan,  whose  wife  Is  the 
former  AUce  Carswell,  plans  to  plant  some 
of  the  com  In  his  garden.  Their  home,  Incl- 
dentaUy  Is  called  Carswell  Place.  They  are 
restoring  the  Imposing  pre-Civll  War  home 
built  by  E.  B.  Carswell,  Sr.,  an  ancestor  of 
Mrs.  Dunagan. 

They  hope  to  produce  some  more  seed  of 
the  Carswell  corn — and  to  have  some  succu- 
lent ears  ready  for  roasting  when  representa- 
tives of  the  far-flung  family  come  to  this  area 
next  spring  and  summer  to  plan  a  200th  anni- 
versary celebration. 

It  was  In  1772  that  Alexander  and  Isabella 
Brown  Carswell,  both  of  Scotch  ancestry,  mi- 
grated from  Northern  Ireland  to  America 
With  their  six  children.  They  settled  near 
what  is  now  Hopeful  Baptist  Church,  near 
today's  Burke-Rlchmond  County  line — but 
not  until  the  father  and  at  least  one  of  his 
sons  helped  the  Colonies  win  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  independence. 

The  sons  and  daughter  settled  nearby,  or 
at  least  in  neighboring  east-central  Georgia 
counties.  Some  members  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations remained  in  the  same  general  area, 
but  others  moved  on — to  the  west,  then  some 
to  the  south  and  a  few  to  the  north  and 
northwest. 

Descendants  of  the  couple  and  their  kin 
now  "constitute  a  respectable  proportion  of 
the  popiilation  of  Georgia,  and  throughout 
the  Southland,"  wrote  a  family  genealogist. 
Someone  has  estimated  that  descendants 
alone  have  exceeded  300,000,  with  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  living  today. 

Edward  and  Mahala  Knight,  who  married 
In  Richmond  County  In  1825,  later  lived  In 
Macon  County  and  then  in  Crawford  County. 
It  was  there  that  one  of  their  sons,  Robert 
Knight  Carswell  (bom  near  Montezuma  In 
1828)  married  Jane  Preston. 

Following  his  father's  exaimple,  he  took  his 
bride  and — legend  says — some  of  that  seed 
com  and  moved  on  seeking  new  lands  and 
new  frontiers.  They  setUed  In  Dale  County. 
Ala.,  but  60  yean  later  they,  with  the  faml- 
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lies  of  tbelr  several  sons  and  daughters, 
moved  Into  western  Florida. 

Robert  Knight  Carswell  always  treasured 
that  "cdd  field  com"  variety  that  bis  father 
had  brought  from  Richmond  County.  He  pro- 
tected it  from  what  he  considered  Inferior 
and  unproved  varieties,  but  he  crossed  it 
lightly  now  and  then  with  a  variety  with 
similar  good  qualities.  To  overcome  the  In- 
breeding Influence,  he  said. 

In  the  course  of  events  during  145  growing 
seasons,  a  lot  of  unplanned  crossing  un- 
doubtedly took  place.  It  nevertheless  has  re- 
tained the  bsksic  good  qualities  of  Caj^well 
corn. 

Features  include  small  stalk;  small,  white 
cob;  close,  deep  rows  of  hard  grain;  tight 
shuck,  fairly  high  yield  and  superior  edibility 
as  roasting  ears,  corn  meal,  grits  or  animal 
feed. 

Robert  Knight  Carswell's  grandsons  some 
50  years  ago  crossed  some  of  the  white  corn 
with  what  they  considered  a  quality  yellow 
variety.  The  result  was  a  golden  yellow  corn 
with  light  red  cob,  but  otherwise  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  parent  corn.  Some 
of  the  yellow  seed  also  have  been  "returned" 
to  the  conununlty  whertf  the  parent  white 
com  was  first  grown  by  the  Carswell  family. 

It  was  the  flavor  of  products  made  from 
the  variety  that  kept  the  com  from  becom- 
ing e.Ytlnct  when  farmers  turned  to  the 
higher-yielding  hybrids  some  20  or  25  years 
ago.  Maybe  sentiment  helped,  too. 

At  any  rate,  in  Holmes  County,  Pla.,  Leon- 
ard Carswell  always  insisted  on  having  a  lit- 
tle planted  each  spring.  Just  to  keep  seed — 
and  for  use  in  making  superb  waterground 
com  meal.  It  was  unaffected  by  the  South- 
ern Leaf  Blight  that  devastated  nearby  fields 
of  hybrid  com. 

Leonard  gave  the  seed  to  E.  W.  Carswell, 
president  of  the  Carswell  Family  Association, 
P.O.  Box  584,  Chlpley,  Fla.  32428,  for  pres- 
entation to  their  Richmond  County,  Oa., 
kinsmen.  The  association,  formed  In  1970  to 
compile  genealogical  Information,  Is  expected 
to  play  an  active  role  In  the  proposed  bicen- 
tennial celebration  late  this  year. 


MRS.    LILLIAN    BARRIOS— LAWN- 
DALE'S  WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CAUVOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
naming  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Barrios  as  Lawn- 
dale's  Woman  of  the  Year.  Mrs.  Barrios 
was  accorded  this  honor  in  recognition  of 
her  years  of  unselfish  service  to  the  com- 
munity of  Lawndale. 

A  native  Calif omian,  Mrs.  Barrios  is 
active  in  the  Lawndale  High  School 
Booster  Club,  the  Lawndale  High  PTA, 
the  Jane  Addams  School  PTA,  the  Lawn- 
dale  Woman's  Club,  and  St.  Catherine 
Laboure  Church.  She  has  also  worked  at 
the  Southwest  Community  Health  Clinic 
Mardi  Gras,  chaperoned  "Grad  Night" 
at  Disneyland,  and  prepared  a  Mexican 
luncheon  for  fundi-aising  purposes  for 
the  Lawndale  Women's  Club.  Lillian  has 
also  given  unselfishly  of  her  time,  work- 
ing on  various  projects  for  the  veteran's 
hospital,  B'nai  Brith,  Children's  Hos- 
pital. She  is  also  always  avaUable  to  work 
on  the  election  boards  or  walk  for  a  fund- 
raising  drive. 
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But  all  of  these  activities  are  only  a 
small  reason  for  Mrs.  Barrios'  selection. 
Letter  after  letter  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Barrios'  candidacy  mentioned  her  quali- 
ties as  a  parent  and  a  grandparent,  a 
neighbor  and  a  friend.  LiUian  is  the  one 
that  is  there  when  someone  is  ill  or  some- 
one needs  help.  Her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors have  recognized  her  great  work  in 
making  life  a  little  nicer  and  a  little  easier 
for  all  the  people  of  Lawndale. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  wishing  Lillian  Barrios  a  hardy  con- 
gratulations on  a  job  well  done. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  place  on  record  my 
firm  support  for  the  Peace  Corps  tuid  to 
congratulate  the  organization  on  its  suc- 
cess in  implementing  its  New  Directions 
program. 

Since  it  was  first  instituted  in  1969, 
the  agency's  five-pronged  New  Ettrections 
policy  has  proved  its  effectiveness  and 
the  soundness  of  its  conception;  there 
has  been  an  upswing  in  every  aspect  of 
the  Peace  Corps  operation.  In  program 
year  1971,  for  example,  the  Peace  Corps 
had  more  programs  in  operation — over 
540 — than  ever  before.  Applications  to 
the  Peace  Corps  rose  by  40  percent  from 
1970,  reversing  a  5-year  downward 
trend.  In  addition,  1,168  volunters  ex- 
tended their  terms  of  service.  Even  more 
significantly,  the  Peace  Corps  in  1971 
was  able  to  meet  over  90  percent  of  the 
increasing  requests  from  overseas  for 
high  skills,  which  represented  over  70 
percent  of  total  requests. 

This  is  sharp  contrast  to  1969,  when 
overseas  requests  for  specialists  stood  at 
40  percent  of  total  requests. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  New  Direc- 
tions program,  including  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis to  high  priority  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries  as  defined  largely  by 
the  developing  countries  themselves; 
broader,  more  streamlined  recruitment 
and  training:  greater  involvement  of  host 
country  citizens  in  Peace  Corps  opera- 
tions; and  cooperation  with  interna- 
tional groups  and  agencies — all  these 
goals  are  most  laudable.  They  represent 
a  flexible  and  necessary  response  to  a 
changing  international  environment,  and 
they  serve  to  complement  similar  changes 
of  emphasis  in  other  U.S.  and  worldwide 
development  assistance  efforts.  But  what 
is  even  more  commendable  is  that  these 
goals  and  objectives  are  being  met;  the 
new  directions  program  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  succeeding  on  all  fronts. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  of  the  intangible  process 
called  development.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  learned  several  things  over 
the  years.  We  have  learned  that  many 
varied  approaches  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  world  are  neces- 
sary, and  we  have  learned  that  the  per- 
son-to-person approach  exemplified  by 
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the  Peace  Corps  can  be,  and  often  is, 
extraordinarily  effective,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  prohibitively  costly  for 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  we  should  welcome  and  com- 
mend the  new  initiatives  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  taken  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  agency's  stress  on  an  increased  in- 
volvement and  participation  of  host 
countries  in  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  Peace  Corps  activities,  in  com- 
bination with  the  Peace  Corps'  greater 
responsiveness  to  host  coimtry's  requests 
for  highly  skilled  volunteers,  represents 
a  very  significant  and  effective  shift  in 
Peace  Corps  policy.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commending  these 
new  efforts  and  in  supporting  the  highly 
effective  and  productive  Peace  Corps 
program. 


KIDNEY  MACHINE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

07   PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing happened  recently  in  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  which 
made  me  proud  to  represent  the  people 
of  that  area  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  incident  concerned  three  people 
directly,  two  of  them  from  my  district, 
and  thousands  more  indirectly.  It  was 
an  act  of  unselfishness  which  spanned 
the  Nation  and  which  will  unquestion- 
ably save  the  life  of  someone  in  years  to 
come. 

The  principals  in  this  story  are  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Morrissey  of  118  West 
Edna  Street,  Munhall,  Pa.,  and  two  17- 
year-old  high  school  girls:  Miss  Cindy 
Wilson  of  3843  Chester  Street,  Munhajl, 
and  Miss  Kathy  O'Rourke  of  Oakhurst, 
Calif. 

Working  together,  these  three  individ- 
uals collected  more  than  650,000  coupons 
off  the  products  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's major  food  manufacturing  com- 
panies. The  coupons  were  returned  to  the 
company  and.  in  exchange,  the  firm  has 
agreed  to  purchase  a  $6,000  kidney  dial- 
ysis machine  and  donate  it  to  the  Kidney 
Foundation  of  California. 

This  coast-to-coast  coupon  campaign 
began  last  September,  while  Mrs.  Morris- 
sey was  hosting  a  local  television  pro- 
gram. In  an  effort  to  secure  new  material 
for  her  show,  Mrs.  Morrissey  wrote  a  na- 
tionally circulated  magazine  soliciting 
ideas. 

Kathy  O'Rourke  in  California  read  the 
magazine  and  contacted  Mrs.  Morrissey 
about  the  coupon  campaign.  Kathy,  in- 
cidentally, owes  her  life  to  a  dialysis  ma- 
chine. Four  years  ago,  while  attending 
eighth  grade,  she  was  stricken  with 
uremic  poisoning  and  rushed  to  a  hos- 
pital in  Fresno,  where  she  was  treated 
with  the  machine.  It  saved  her  life.  Later, 
she  was  given  a  kidney  transplant  and 
today  leads  a  healthy  normal  life. 

Kathy  had  been  collecting  coupons  on 
her  own  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Morrissey's 
letter.  Her  suggestion  was  accepted  by 
Mrs.  Morrissey  and  the  two  Joined  forces 
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in  a  common  cause.  Working  with  the 
personnel  of  wnC-TV  in  Pittsburgh, 
Mrs.  Morrissey  spread  the  word  about 
her  campaign  and  the  public  responded. 

Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Cubs,  and 
Brownies  Joined  the  campaign.  Groups 
and  schools  offered  their  help,  as  well  as 
several  individuals.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing volunteers  was  Cindy  Wilson.  When 
she  learned  of  the  campaign,  Cindy  made 
signs  publicizing  the  drive  and  posted 
them  in  business  places  in  her  commu- 
nity. She  conducted  a  door-to-door  col- 
lection with  members  of  the  Delta  Soror- 
ity of  Munhall.  She  contacted  Rainbow 
Girls,  as  well  as  church  and  civic  groups. 
All  in  all,  Cindy  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 15,000  coupons. 

The  coupon  collection  grew  and  grew, 
finally  topping  the  600,000  total  needed 
to  obtain  the  kidney  machine.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Morrissey  estimates  the  total  was 
exceeded  by  some  50,000  and  she  hopes 
to  exchange  these  for  equipment  which 
can  be  used  to  help  patients  in  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

I  think  a  significant  fact  in  this  cosist- 
to-coast  campaign  is  that  Mrs.  Morrissey 
and  Cindy  have  never  met  their  Califor- 
nia counterpart,  Kathy.  For  awhile  it  ap- 
peared they  would  have  that  oppor- 
tunity on  nationwide  television.  It  was 
suggested  the  machine  be  presented  to 
the  Badney  Foimdation  on  the  Johnny 
Carson  "Tonight "  show  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
rissey and  Kathy  on  hand  for  the  cere- 
monies. Unfortunately,  circumstances 
arose  which  made  this  impossible. 

However,  the  Kidney  Foundation  of 
California  1ms  cited  Mrs.  Morrissey  for 
her  outstanding  service.  The  recognition 
is  most  commendable  and  well  deserved, 
but  I  believe  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Nation  should  be  focused  on  these  three 
outstanding  women. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  their  story  Into  the 
Congressional  Record,  where  it  can  be 
seen  by  the  public,  the  Congress  ami  the 
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President.  They  have  earned  our 
and  admiration,     i 


spect 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNKSSKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  in  this  country  for 
young  men  is  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
I  know  much  about  this  organization 
first  hand  since  my  sons  were  scouts  and 
because  I  maintain  an  adult  membership. 

I  am  always  proud  of  boys  from  my 
district  who  achieve  high  goals  In  scout- 
ing. In  fact,  on  several  occasions  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  in  cere- 
monies where  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  is 
bestowed  on  worthy  recipients. 

Many  young  men  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  have  recently  become 
Eagle  Scouts.  I  would  like  to  place  their 
names  in  the  Record  at  this  time  to  hon- 
or them  in  this  small  way. 

The  first  11  are  from  Knoxville,  two 
are  from  Morristown,  and  one  from 
Maryvllle : 
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James  J.  Hbmady,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  C.  Homady,  1436  Tlmbergrove  Road. 

Randy  Hurst,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Z. 
Hurst,  Ball  Rocul. 

Mike  Asbury,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Asbury,  Beaver  Ridge  Road. 

Kent  Rankin,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent 
Rankin,  Cedar  Bluff  Drive. 

Bob  Dohoney,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Dohoney,  Regency  Road. 

Chris  McOowan,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
McOowan,  Gulf  Park  Drive. 

Jim  Houser,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
Houser,  Roland  Lane. 

Tony  OUmore,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Ollmore,  Shady  Oak  lAne. 

Al  Splvey,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Splvey, 
604  West  Meadcreet. 

Norman  Pogue,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  O. 
Pogue,  New  Beaver  Ridge  Drive. 

Mike  Payne,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mllford 
Payne.  Gray  Hendrlx  Road. 

Keven  DuBoee,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Neal 
DuBose,  746  Spruce  St.,  Morristown. 

Gary  Gregg,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Gregg,  823  Highland  Dr.,  Morristown. 

Mike  Lane,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A. 
Lane,  Bellemeade  Dr.,  Maryvllle. 
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SEARCHES  FOR  NUGGET  OF  GOOD 
SENSE 


LIPESAVING  TEAMS  DISPATCHED 
TO  CRITICAL  AREAS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
today  In  this  coimtry  a  critical  shortage 
of  physicians  and  other  professionals  in 
the  field  of  health  care.  Few  States  have 
escaped  this  problem. 

The  shortage  affects  both  urban  and 
rural  areas.  In  my  own  congressional 
district,  the  northern  Cayuga  County 
area  has  been  without  a  physician  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  despite 
the  efforts  of  local  and  State  officials  and 
myself. 

Now  the  problem  has  been  alleviated 
by  the  National  Health  Service  Corps, 
created  by  the  President  on  December 
31,  1970  when  he  signed  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act.  The  corps  will  be 
sending  medical  personnel  to  northern 
Casmga  County  to  provide  much  needed 
health  care  for  this  area. 

Life  is  the  most  precious  commodity 
and  greatest  natural  resource  we  have, 
and  the  medical  profession  is  often  the 
link  between  the  gain  or  loss  of  that  life. 
The  critical  shortage  of  trained  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  professionals 
must  be  reversed  if  the  people  who  live 
in  niral  and  urban  areas  alike  are  to 
survive  and  be  able  to  make  their  con- 
tributions to  this  great  Nation.  I  com- 
mend the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
for  making  a  beginning  in  this  most  im- 
portant fight. 

But  most  of  all  I  commend  the  com- 
munity for  their  continued  efforts  to 
provide  vitally  needed  medical  services 
for  northern  Cayuga  County.  These 
efforts  have  been  long  and  exhausting 
and  I  am  sure  will  continue  until  a  per- 
manent solution  Is  found.  The  people  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  striving  ardu- 
ously to  help  themselves  and  I  wish  them 
every  success  In  the  future. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Richmond  News  Leader,  Virginia's 
largest  newspaper,  on  January  11,  1972, 
cogently  and  succinctly  states  the  case 
against  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  decision  of  Federal  District  Judge 
Robert  R.  Merhige,  Jr.,  directing  the 
consolidation  of  the  Richmond  school 
system  with  those  of  two  adjoining  sub- 
urban countieo  in  order  to  broaden  the 
area  of  busing  and  forced  integration. 

The  excellence  of  the  editorial  is  no 
doubt  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  News  Leader  is  at  the  center  of 
the  area  which  would  be  directly  and  im- 
mediately affected  by  Judge  Merhige's 
ruling  were  the  Supreme  Court  to  permit 
it  to  prevail  notwithstanding  its  tremen- 
dously detrimental  impact  on  the  people 
residing  in  the  Richmond  area. 

Neither  the  1954  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  decision  nor  anything  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can 
rationally  support  a  decision  such  as  that 
just  rendered  by  Judge  Merhige.  The 
News  Leader  rightly  characterizes  the 
decisions  as  "harsh,  acrimonious,  some- 
times arrogant,  and  full  of  imnecessary 
asperity."  It  goes  on  to  say  that: 

The  decision  brims  with  the  pretension  of 
sociology.  Indeed,  It  is  a  document  in  which 
one  searches  In  vain  for  a  nugget  of  good 
sense. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  these 
words: 

The  public  cannot  take  much  more  of  this; 
neither  can  public  education.  And  perhaps 
one  day  soon  the  message  will  get  across  to 
the  high  courts  in  this  land.  The  message 
already  is  getting  across  to  the  nation's  poli- 
ticians: There  are  clamorlngs  In  Congress 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  would 
forbid  compulsory  busing,  and  compulsory 
bvislng  seems  to  be  the  big  ugly  sleeper  in  the 
coming  presidential  election.  The  public 
wants  Integration:  it  detests  racism.  But  the 
public  has  learned  its  lesson  so  well  that  It 
will  not  accept  Judicial  orders  grounded  in 
reverse  racism;  it  wUl  not  tolerate  orders  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  nation's  poor  and  the 
nation's  blacks.  That  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
order,  based  on  his  own  idea,  which  Judge 
Merhige  has  given  us  today.  It  is  profoundly 
wrong.  It  Is  profoundly  sad.  And  It  must  not 
stand. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  and,  no 
doubt,  most  Members  of  the  other  body 
are  aware  of  the  letter  which  I  have 
addressed  to  each  member  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  in  the  House  to  join  with  me 
In  signing  the  petition  to  discharge  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  establish  that  bus- 
ing may  not  be  used  to  establish  racial 
balance  in  this  Nation's  public  schools. 
While  It  would  be  unthinkable  were  the 
Supreme  Court  to  uphold  the  Merhige 
decision  and  thus  impose  a  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  compulsion  upon  people  in 
the  Richmond  area  and  other  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  by  inevi- 
table results,  consideration  of  the  constl- 
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tutional  amendment  by  the  House  and 
also  by  the  other  body  will  establish  how 
the  people's  representatives  in  Congress 
feel  about  this  transcendently  important 
matter  of  public  policy. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Hk  Did  It 
Ideas  are  lUce  children :  One  tends  to  prefer 
one's  own.  So  It  was  hardly  surprising  yester- 
day when  Federal  District  Judge  Robert  R. 
Merhlge,  Jr.,  banded  down  343  pages  of  tedi- 
ous argument  In  support  of  an  Idea  that  be 
aired  publicly  In  the  svunmer  of  1970.  The 
Judge  has  done  precisely  what  be  had  Indi- 
cated be  would  do.  The  only  astonishing 
aspect,  really.  Is  the  tone  of  his  opinion:  It  Is 
harsh,  acrimonious,  sometimes  arrogant,  and 
full  of  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  asperity. 
It  brims  with  the  pretensions  of  sociology. 
Indeed,  It  Is  a  document  In  which  one 
searches  almost  In  vain  for  a  nugget  of  good 
sense. 

But  we  would  caution  the  citizenry:  Be 
prudent.  Boycotts  and  other  excesses  will  ac- 
complish nothing,  and  they  could  damage 
the  cause  of  reason  that  Is  our  essential  hope. 
It  Is  altogether  possible  that  the  Intended 
effects  of  today's  order  will  never  come  to 
pass.  Most  likely  there  will  be  stays  of  the 
order,  pending  appeals  of  Judge  Merhlge's 
rilling.  In  those  appeals,  his  ruling  could  be 
reversed.  The  situation  does  not  call  for  rant- 
ing or  extremism.  Rather,  It  calls  for  hold- 
ing tight  rein  on  one's  emotions  and  one's 
wits. 

The  prospects  for  reversal  are  not  entirely 
discouraging.  Last  March  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  reversed  Judge  Merhlge  In 
the  Greensville  County  case.  In  overruling 
Judge  Merhlge.  the  Fourth  Circuit  allowed 
the  city  of  Emporia  to  set  up  Its  own  school 
system — Independent  of  the  predominantly 
black  school  system  operated  by  Greensville 
County.  And  the  May  13  ruling  by  a  three- 
Judge  Federal  panel  in  New  Jersey  offers 
grounds  for  hope. 

Plaintiffs  In  the  case — Spencer  v.  Kugler — 
argued  that  New  Jersey  public  schools  are 
racially  unbalanced  by  reason  of  New  Jersey 
statutes  that  set  school  district  boundaries 
In  conformity  with  municipal  boundaries. 
The  plaintiffs  contended  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  those  statutes,  racial  balance  In 
many  of  New  Jersey's  public  schools  Is  math- 
ematically Impossible,  thereby  affording  vari- 
ous children  equal  educational  opportunities. 
In  part,  the  three-Judge  Federal  panel  said: 
"It  Is  clear  that  New  Jersey's  legislative  en- 
actments prescribe  school  district  boundaries 
In  conformity  with  municipal  boundaries. 
This  designation  of  school  district  zones  Is 
therefore  based  on  the  geographic  limitations 
of  the  various  municipalities  throughout  the 
State.  Nowhere  In  the  drawing  of  school  dis- 
trict lines  are  consideration  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin  made.  The  setting  of 
munlclpalltes  as  local  school  districts  Is  a 
reasonable  standard,  especially  In  the  light  of 
the  municipal  taxing  authority.  The  system 
as  provided  by  the  various  legislative  enact- 
ments is  unitary  in  nature  and  intent  and 
any  purported  racial  Imbalance  within  a  local 
school  district  results  from  an  Imbalance  In 
the  population  of  that  munlclpaUty-school 
district.  Racially  balanced  municipalities  are 
beyond  the  pale  of  either  Judicial  or  legisla- 
tive Intervention." 

Both  the  Greenville  case  and  Spencer  v. 
Kugler— particularly  the  latter — appear  to 
be  relevant  to  the  Richmond  case:  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  agreed  to  rule  In  the  former 
case,  and  is  considering  a  motion  to  hear  the 
latter.  The  court's  ruling  in  those  cases  could 
provide  some  Indication  as  to  what  the  flnaJ 
outcome  of  the  Richmond  case  will  be.  Those 
cases  aside,  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Fourth 
ClrciUt  could  overturn  today's  order.  There 
Is  a  good  deal  of  legal  argument  to  suggest 
that  one  of  them  will.  [Note.— The  Supreme 
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Court    upheld    the    three-Judge    ruling    In 
Spencer  v.  Kugler  on  January  17.] 

In  Its  opinion  In  the  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg case  last  April,  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  concern  itself — In  Its  words — 
"with  myriad  factors  of  human  existence 
which  can  cause  (racial)  discrimination  In  a 
multitude  of  ways.  . . ."  The  Court  said:  "We 
do  not  reach  In  this  case  tbe  question 
whether  a  showing  that  school  segregation  is 
a  consequence  of  other  types  of  state  action, 
without  any  discriminatory  action  by  the 
school  authorities,  is  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion requiring  remedial  action  by  a  school 
desegregation  decree.  Our  objective  ...  Is  to 
see  that  school  authorities  exclude  no  pupil 
of  a  racial  minority  from  any  school,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  on  account  of  race.  .  .  ." 

In  the  Richmond  case  the  plaintiffs  and 
their  handmaiden — the  city  school  board — 
failed  to  produce  persuasive  evidence  showing 
that  any  action  by  any  State  agency  has  had  a 
causal  effect  on  population  movement.  It  is 
one  thing  to  cite,  as  Judge  Merhlge  does,  the 
State's  former  policy  of  segregation  In  tbe 
public  schools.  It  Is  altogether  another  thing 
to  show  that  racial  disparities  in  the  Rich- 
mond metrc^oUtan  area  derive  from  State 
action — any  more  than  racial  disparities  in 
Newark  derive  from  action  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Indeed,  the  plaintiff's  own  de- 
mogn4>her  testified  that  racial  disparities 
similar  to  those  in  the  population  of  the 
Richmond  area  can  be  found  In  any  number 
of  States  In  which  the  Federal  courts  have 
acknowledged  that  there  never  has  been  a 
policy  of  segregation. 

The  effect  of  today's  order  Is  to  conclude 
that  "community  of  Interest"  takes  prece- 
dence over  population  movement;  that 
where  a  "community  of  Interest"  can  be 
proved  to  exist,  freedom  of  movement  carries 
no  weight  under  the  Constitution.  The  logi- 
cal conclusion  would  be  an  order  forbidding 
Individuals  to  move  their  residences  without 
the  permission  of  totallst  social  engineers  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Today's  order  constitutes  yet  another  chap, 
ter  in  the  textbook  memorized  by  those  who 
would  verse  themselves  In  tbe  technology 
of  social  demolition.  For  putting  aside  one's 
private  worries  about  his  own  children  be- 
coming nameless  nvmibers  in  a  racist  game, 
the  overarching  anxiety  relates  to  what  such 
rulings  as  this  one  are  doing  to  public  ed- 
ucation. 

Education  is  the  closest  thing  this  coun- 
try has  to  a  national  religion.  But  rulings 
such  as  Judge  Merhlge's  divide  the  nation 
on  questions  of  social  Ideology,  and  con- 
sequently damage  public  education.  The  re- 
sults of  the  theories  on  which  Judge  Mer- 
hlge's rxillng  Is  based  can  be  seen  in  school 
system  after  school  system  throughout  the 
land.  If  the  public  does  not  believe  In  the 
public  schools,  the  public  will  not  support 
the  public  schools.  The  public's  confidence  In 
public  education — and  Its  derivative  sup- 
port for  public  education — Is  shattered  by 
Just  the  sort  of  Idea  that  Judge  Merhlge 
presumes  to  foist  on  the  Richmond  area. 

The  public  cannot  take  much  more  of  this; 
neither  can  public  education.  And  perhaps 
one  day  soon  the  message  will  get  across  to 
the  high  courts  In  this  land.  The  message 
already  is  getting  across  to  the  nation's  politi- 
cians: These  are  clamorlngs  In  Congress  for 
a  Constitutional  amendment  that  would  for- 
bid compulsory  busing,  and  compulsory  bus- 
ing seems  to  be  the  big  ugly  sleeper  in  the 
coming  presidential  election.  The  public 
wants  integration;  It  detests  racism.  But  the 
public  has  learned  Its  lesson  so  well  that  It 
will  not  accept  Judicial  orders  groimded  in 
reverse  racism;  it  will  not  tolerate  orders 
that  are  detrimental  to  the  nation's  poor  and 
the  nation's  blacks.  That  Is  exactly  the  sort 
of  order,  based  on  his  own  Idea,  which  Judge 
Merhlge  has  given  us  today.  It  Is  profoundly 
wrong.  It  U  profoundly  said.  And  it  must 
not  stand. 
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MONDAY  HOLIDAY  PROGRAM  A 
HIT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  XLUMOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
ported in  a  prevlo'is  edition  of  the  Con- 
CRBssioNAL  RECORD  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  our  first  year's  experi- 
ence with  four  new  Monday  holiday 
weekends. 

The  bill  establishing  these  new  Mon- 
day holidays,  which  I  authored,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  in  1968  to  go  Into  effect  in  1971. 
The  reports  which  I  have  so  far  received 
indicate  to  me  that  Americans  thorough- 
ly enjoy  this  new  leisure  time,  and  busi- 
ness and  industry  welcome  the  change 
because  it  relieves  the  economic  hard- 
ships which  were  occsisioned  by  midweek 
shutdowns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
reported  on  January  30,  1972,  that  tour- 
ist activity  greatly  increased  during  1971 
due  to  Monday  holiday  weekends.  Be- 
cause of  the  growing  interest  in  Monday 
holidays  generally,  I  am  inserting  the 
Sun-Times  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

monoat  houdat  program  a  hrt 

A  year-end  reptMt  the  first  year  in  which 
there  were  tovir  officially  designated  Monday 
holidays  In  the  country  reveals  that  the  con- 
cepyt  Is  a  popular  one. 

The  repOTt  was  prepared  by  Somerset  R. 
Waters,  an  official  of  the  Discover  America 
Travel  Organizations,  one  of  the  prime  advo- 
cates of  the  stretched-weekends  legislation. 

The  Congressional  legislation,  which  took 
effect  In  early  1971,  requires  federal  agencies 
to  observe  holidays  on  the  Mondays  follow- 
ing Washington's  Birthday.  Memorial  Day, 
Col\imbu3  Day  and  Veterans  Day.  AU  but 
two  states  subsequently  enacted  similar  laws. 

Although  companies  In  the  private  sec- 
tor are  not  required  to  grant  holidays  on  the 
four  specified  Mondays  (the  laws  directly  af- 
fect only  agencies  and  Institutions  imder 
federal  or  state  Jurisdiction),  most  firms 
Jumped  on  the  bandwagon  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  reduce  confusion  and  ensure 
continuity  of  operations  among  local  busi- 
nesses. 

The  DATO  survey  produced  some  Interest- 
ing observations. 

Major  benefits  accrued  to  travel  firms  ca- 
tering to  toiurlsts  arriving  in  the  family  car. 

No  State  exceeded  Pennsylvania  in  Its  en- 
thusiasm for  Monday  holidays.  Out-of-sea- 
son  travel  business  boomed,  and  leaders  In 
Pennsylvania's  tourist  industry  used  the 
Monday  holiday  legislation  as  the  major  de- 
vice to  persuade  the  legislators  to  change  the 
state's  Sunday  liquor  law.  Now  liquor  can  be 
purchased  on  Sundays  in  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants In  Pennsylvania. 

Cape  Cod  reported  Increases  in  the  order 
of  20  per  cent  In  a  number  of  restaurants, 
accommodations  and  retail  facilities. 

In  New  England,  many  resorts  reported 
sold-out  conditions  on  the  Veterans'  Day 
weekend.  The  Greyhound  bus  terminal  In 
Boston  put  on  30  extra  buses.  Rental  cars 
were  heavily  booked. 

In  the  Midwest,  Henry  Ford  Museum  and 
Greenfield  VlUage  reported  sizable  gains  in 
visitors  as  a  result  of  the  Monday  holidays. 
Farther  west,  substantial  Increases  in  tour- 
ist traffic  on  the  three-day  weekends  were  re- 
ported In  Las  Vegas. 


February  8,  1972 


EIOHT-POINT  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
GESTURE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
continues  day  after  endless  day.  While 
American  casualty  rates  have  been  re- 
duced, even  one  dead  or  wounded  or 
missing  American  a  week  is  one  too 
many.  Additionally,  our  wanton  bomb- 
ing policy,  responsible  for  the  death  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  and  the  de- 
struction of  three  covmtries,  is  being 
stepped  up  and  Intensified,  not  reduced 
or  woimd  down. 

Mr.  Nixon  came  to  the  White  House  3 
years  ago  boasting  of  a  secret  plan  to  end 
the  war.  Twenty  thousand  Americans 
have  been  killed  in  Indochina  during 
those  3  years  and  the  fighting  continues, 
while  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  to  end  the  conflict 
remains  the  best  kept  secret  in  modem 
history. 

The  President's  eight-point  peace  pro- 
posal is  a  public  relations  scheme  to  pac- 
ify and  tranquilize  his  domestic  critics, 
while  our  Immoral  policy  continues. 
What  it  says  after  reading  through  the 
flowery  lines  of  rhetoric  is  that  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  after  the 
other  side  imcondltionally  surrenders 
and  gives  up  all  that  it  has  fought  for 
during  the  last  25  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  real  commit- 
ment to  compromise  or  reconciliation  in 
that  plan.  Our  support  of  the  corrupt 
Saigon  dictatorship  continues  imabated 
and  remains  the  principal  obstacle  to 
achieving  a  total  U.S.  withdrawal  and  the 
safe  return  of  all  our  POW's  and  MIA's. 

What  is  needed,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  not  an  eight-point  public  relations 
scheme,  but  rather,  a  one-point  true 
peace  proposal:  Total  U.S.  withdrawal, 
including  troops,  material,  and  all  other 
support  for  the  Saigon  regime.  It  is  only 
at  that  point  that  we  could  safely  bring 
home  the  American  POW's. 

In  the  Monday,  February  7,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Garry  Willis,  not  a 
radical,  but  a  moderate-to-conservative 
columnist,  described  the  failure  of  the 
Nixon  peace  plan.  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Nixon  Plan  Even  Sn.LiEH  to  Hanoi 
(By  Garry  Wills) 

For  a  peace  offer,  the  President's  eight- 
point  plan  sounded  like  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  private  talks  were  made  public,  not  to 
further  negotiation  (one  does  not  do  that 
by  castigating  the  other  side,  like  a  school 
marm),  but  to  Justify  confrontation.  And, 
of  course,  to  score  points  off  domestic  critics: 
In  four  separate  places  they  are  called  dupes 
of  the  enemy. 

Why  should  the  enemy  accept  Mr.  Nixon's 
eight  points?  Consider  them  singly: 

1.  t7.S.  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  by 
six  months  after  an  agreement  date.  The 
withdrawal  Is  only  of  U.S.  forces  (not  equip- 
ment and  aid) ,  and  only  from  South  Vietnam 
(not  all  of  Indochina,  a  distinction  pointed 
up  by  the  immediate  cease-fire's  Indochina 
scope).  Thus,  aside  from  other  objectionable 
features  within  the  agreement,  this  first 
point  would  not  give  the  Vietnamese  what 
they  have  fought  for  ever  since  World  War 
II — mastery  within  their  own  house. 

2.  Return  of  captured  soldiers  and  civil- 
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lans.  The  North  wotild  thus  give  up  Its  hos- 
tages and  bargaining  point,  leaving  America 
In  the  position  described  above. 

3.  New  and  free  elections.  This  continues 
a  longstanding  contradiction.  We  insist  that 
the  Thieu  government  Is  legitimate  (and  so 
support  It,  building  it  up  by  "Vletnamlza- 
tion"),  yet  agree  to  new  elections  In  order 
to  achieve  legitimacy.  This  time  we  say,  the 
NFL  wotild  be  allowed  to  vote — but  Thieu's 
apparatus  has  rigged  elections  even  without 
them,  and  would  work  harder  at  it  with 
them.  American  claims  of  "neutrality"  must 
seem  hollow  In  Hanoi,  when  the  very  docu- 
ment that  makes  them  refers  often  to  our 
enemy  and  our  ally,  and  to  those  who  favor 
one  side  of  the  other  (even  here  In  America) . 

4.  Return  to  Geneva  Accords — difference 
over  which  got  us  Into  this  mess.  They  were 
the  partial  cause  of  ovir  problem,  not  Its 
solution. 

5.  No  foreign  interference — hence  with- 
drawal of  Hanoi's  troths.  But  It  is  the  whole 
basis  of  Hanoi's  argument  that  Vietnam  In 
its  northern  or  Its  southern  parts  Is  not  a 
foreign  coxmtry  to  them. 

6.  General  cease-fire,  with  "no  further  In- 
filtration of  outside  forces" — subject  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  last  point. 

7.  International  supervision  of  the  with- 
drawal— though  true  neutrality  here  Is  a 
myth,  and  the  conditions  of  the  withdrawal 
as  Mr.  Nixon  has  drawn  them  up  (e.g.,  what 
are  "foreign"  troops,  what  are  "free"  elec- 
tions?) would  Inevitably  be  subject  to  dif- 
ferent interpretation  by  different  parties. 

8.  International  supervision  of  Indochina's 
futiu-e — again,  not  leaving  the  Vietnamese 
masters  of  their  own  house.  The  "super- 
vision" would  have  to  look  to  the  interests 
of  participating  countries,  thus  recognizing 
that  we  continue  to  have  Interests  there. 

Mr.  Nixon's  offer  Is  too  little  and  too  late. 
He  wants  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  It  too — 
withdraw  yet  keep  control;  give  in  yet  say 
we  won;  destroy  yet  claim  we  helped. 

Why  shoiUd  Hanoi  ball  out  its  enemy  In 
a  position  Mr.  Nixon  cannot  even  maintain 
before  his  own  people?  Why  accept  as  our 
gift,  with  all  kinds  of  strings  attached,  what 
they  have  spent  so  many  years  and  lives  to 
vindicate  as  their  right?  Why  encourage  all 
the  myths  of  beneficent  "Intervention"  by  a 
superpower  that  has  ravaged  their  country 
at  win,  and  still  does  so  from  tbe  air?  Why 
accept  this  degrading  agreement  under  threat 
and  at  gunpoint? 

Put  yourself  In  their  shoes,  and  you  will 
see  the  speech  sounded  even  more  ridiculous 
in  Hanoi  than  It  did  In  Washington. 


COHEN  DENIES  MEMO  ROLE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  con- 
cerned by  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  22.  It 
implied,  unfairly  I  feel,  that  the  admin- 
istration was  willing  to  compromise 
sound  environmental  legislation  for  po- 
litical expediency.  It  also  attributed  to 
Mr.  Howard  Cohen,  Director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  Office 
of  Legislation,  a  series  of  confidential 
memorandiun  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Cohen,  were  neither  written  nor  en- 
dorsed by  him. 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  in  my  view  is  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  able  young  men 
serving  the  Federal  Government  today, 
resigned  from  his  position  in  order  to 
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preserve  the  absolute  integrity  and  credi- 
bility of  the  EPA,  and  to  demonstrate 
this  administration's  firm  commitment 
to  the  quaUty  of  our  environment.  As  the 
Times  article  points  out,  the  administra- 
tion's pesticide  legislation,  which  played 
an  important  role  in  this  incident,  was 
regarded  as  tough  and  was  weakened  by 
the  Congress — weakened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  fact  that  many  Members  of  the 
House,  myself  included,  voted  against 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  spite  of  my  great  respect  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  author  of  the 
Times  story,  I  feel  that  Roberta  Hom- 
ing's January  28  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star  more  accurately  describes  the 
circumstances  surrounding  Howard  Coh- 
en's resignation,  and  the  continuing  pol- 
icy of  the  Nixon  administration  to  en- 
force antipollution  regulations  without 
regard  to  political  considerations.  Mrs. 
Homing's  article  follows: 

Cohen  Denies  Memo  Role 
(By  Roberta  Horning) 

The  latest  "secret"  papers  fioating  around 
town  are  from  the  office  of  Howard  A.  Cohen, 
who  was  a  fairly  obscure  administrative  offi- 
cial in  the  E^QVlronmental  Protection  Agency 
until  his  boss,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 
abruptly  fired  him  this  week. 

Cohen,  EPA  legislative  director,  was  dls- 
missed  after  seven  embarrassing  Intraoffice 
memos  outlining  suggested  strategy  on  the 
Nixon  administration's  major  environmental 
bills  in  Congress  were  leaked  to  the  New  York 
Times.  They  were  assumed  to  be  his,  but  he 
says  they  weren't. 

The  Times  account,  by  B.  W.  Kenworthy, 
said,  "It  is  evident  from  his  strategy  state- 
ment that  Cohen  does  not  share  Ruckelshaus' 
desire  to  make  the  enviroimfient  a  non- 
partisan Issue." 

But  Cohen  Insists,  "I  never  gave  them 
(the  memos)  to  BUI  (Ruckelshaus)  because 
they  were  not  my  product  nor  did  I  endorse 
their  content." 

The  mystery  is  how  the  memos,  which 
Cohen  sasrs  were  meant  for  him  only,  became 
public,  and  why  they  were  attributed  to  him 
since  none  was  signed. 

Then  there  are  these  curious  matters: 

Why,  at  a  meeting  Jan.  12  with  EPA 
regional  administrators,  did  copies  of  the 
memos  "Inadvertently"  turn  up  In  manila 
folders  distributed  to  all  10  present  for  the 
briefing?  Cohen  says  he  believes  It  was 
simply  a  staff  error. 

Why  are  Xeroxed  copies  turning  up  In 
Capitol  Hill  offices,  with  a  cover  sheet  read- 
ing "prepared  by  Howard  A.  Cohen,  office  of 
Congressional  Affairs,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,"  the  latter  on  agency  sta- 
tionary? Cohen  points  out  the  cover  sheet 
gets  his  title  wrong.  He  beads  the  Office  of 
Legislation. 

Despite  the  tiring.  Cohen  and  Ruckelshaus 
have  only  good  things  to  say  about  one 
another. 

Ruckelshaus,  Cohen  says,  was  "boxed  In" 
because  the  memos  made  It  appear  the  EPA 
was  plajrlng  politics  with  the  environment 
Just  a  week  after  Ruckelshaus  accused  the 
front-running  Democrat,  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  of  Maine,  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
"He  gets  paid  for  making  tough  Judgment," 
he  said,  adding  that  had  he  been  Ruckels- 
haus, he  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Cohen,  Ruckelshaus  says,  "had  done  a 
first-rate  Job  In  every  respect."  Ruckelshaus 
was  obviously  shaken  for  having  fired  htm. 
but  said  he  had  to  in  order  to  preserve  his 
agency's  credibility. 

AGENCY    DIRECTIVE 

"We  are  living  In  an  age  when  people  are 
so  distrustful  of  government  that  incidents 
like  this  .  .  .  We  have  to  scrupulously  guard 
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against  them,"  be  said,  slowly  shaking  hU 
head. 

"The  problem  Is,"  he  continued,  "whether 
he  wrote  It  or  not  is  almost  irrelevant  .  .  ." 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  yes- 
terday directed  agency  employes  throughout 
the  nation  to  enforce  antipollution  regula- 
tions without  regard  to  political  considera- 
tions. 

(Ruckelshaus  raised  the  Issue  In  a  nation- 
wide staff  meeting  carried  to  ETPA  regional 
offices  across  the  country  by  closed-circuit 
oolor  television  and  viewed  by  newsmen  and 
hundreds  ot  employes  at  a  hotel  here.) 

So  Tar,  the  only  things  certain  In  the 
Cohen  affair  are  that  at  Ruckelshaus'  request, 
EPA  Is  conducting  a  head  hunt  to  find  out 
who  leaked  the  memoe  and  why,  and  that 
Cohen  Is  looking  for  a  Job. 

To  conduct  the  search,  Ruckelshaus  has 
placed  his  top  aide,  Gary  Balse,  in  Cohen's 
Job. 

All  the  memos  are  somewhat  embarrassing 
because  they  name  specific  congressmen.  One 
Is  particularly  so  because  it  states  that  the 
administration  is  willing  to  accept  a  weaker 
pesticides  bill  than  the  one  it  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  urges  that  further  congressional 
hearings  on  it  be  avoided  to  placate  pro- 
pesticide  congressmen. 

The  memos  suggest  maneuvers  to  avoid 
giving  Democratic  presidential  aspirants 
something  to  criticize,  and  ask  for  steps  to 
give  the  President  "legislative  victories"  In 
an  election  year. 

"I  didn't  write  those  memos,"  Cohen  In- 
sists. "I  don't  endorse  those  meinos,  and  I 
never  sent  them  to  (Ruckelshaus)."  Cohen 
said  he  personally  disagrees  with  the  pesti- 
cides paper,  and  he  said  the  distribution  of 
the  papers  at  the  regional  directors  meeting 
was  "Inadvertent." 

Here  Is  Cohen's  version  of  what  happened, 
up  until  the  leaks : 

In  late  November  or  early  December,  not 
long  after  he  took  over  the  legislative  direc- 
tor Job,  he  asked  bis  staff  to  oome  up  with 
"Issue  papers." 

"I  was  trying  to  learn  the  substance  of  our 
legislation,  where  It  was  on  the  HUl  and  what 
factors  could  come  Into  play,"  he  eald. 

He  said  the  papers  were  presented  to  him 
the  first  week  In  January,  and  he  read  "a 
couple  of  them,"  but  not  the  one  on  pesti- 
cides. 

Cohen  has  been  quoted  In  the  Times  as 
telling  the  regional  directors  that  he  will  be 
spending  part  of  his  time  working  for  the 
re-election  of  President  Nixon. 

This  is  correct,  he  says.  He  said  he  hold 
the  regional  administrators  that  he  believes 
the  environment,  as  an  issue,  will  become  a 
battleground  in  this  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion and  that  he  believes  the  President's 
environmental  proposals  are  good. 

"I  also  said,  he  remarked,  that  "It  seemed 
to  me  the  best  politics  for  the  president  Is 
to  give  the  people  good  government,  and 
we'd  all  be  trying  to  do  that." 

LEGAL  BACKGBOUNO 

Asked  If  he  is  bitter  over  his  Job  loss  he 
said  "yes,"  but  not  because  of  his  firing. 
He  says  he  is  bitter  because  of  the  Times 
news  account,  which  unquestioningly  as- 
sumed the  memos  were  written  by  him. 

The  news  story,  he  said,  "cost  me  one  of 
the  most  fun  Jobs  in  government." 

Cohen  is  30  and  a  member  of  the  Ripon 
Society.  The  son  of  a  Newark,  N.J.,  police- 
man, he  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity and  its  law  school,  and  taught  law 
at  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law  In  Carlisle, 
Pa.  In  1965-66,  he  was  a  teaching  fellow  at 
Boston  College  Law  School  and  was  a  con- 
sultant at  the  Harvard  Graduate  dcbooi  of 
Education. 

He  came  to  Washington  as  a  congressional 
fellow  and  worked  for  then  Illinois  Rep. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  now  a  counsellor  to  the 
President.  He  then  went  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  where  then 
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Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch  appointed  him 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  welfare  legis- 
lation. After  Elliot  L.  Richardson  became 
HEW  secretary,  Cohen  worked  full  time  on 
the  administration's  welfare  proposal,  still 
pending  In  Congress. 

"At  some  point  you  decide  that  politics  Is 
a  tough  trade  but  it's  too  important  to  leave 
to  others.  It's  a  damn  tough  trade,"  he  said. 

His  regret  about  his  former  Job,  where  he 
headed  up  a  shop  of  40,  he  said.  Is  that  "I 
finally  know  my  Job;  I'm  really  in  a  position 
to  make  an  Input." 

As  for  what's  next:  "I'm  going  to  take  a 
week  off  and  try  to  put  my  life  together." 


WHY  PICK  ON  FARMERS? 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    KZNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Man- 
kato  Free  Press  edited  by  Ken  Berg  in 
Minnesota  recently  ran  an  editorial 
stoutly  defending  dairymen  and  other 
farmers  sigainst  the  unfair  attacks 
launched  on  them  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
assorted  others  poorly  informed  about 
the  sorry  farm  situation  today.  I  com- 
mend it  highly  to  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  realize  the  huge  number  of 
empty  dairy  bams  and  vacated  farms  we 
find  in  tliis  country  solely  because  their 
former  owners  could  not  make  a  living 
wage  on  the  shamefully  low  market 
prices  they  were  receiving. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  full  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

Why  Pick  on  Fasmeks? 

It  is  natural,  the  price  of  food  being  what 
it  is,  that  farm  subsidies  should  be  singled 
out  by  metropolitan  media  and  politicians 
for  criticism. 

Most  people  live  in  the  cities  and  most 
people  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  income 
for  food  so  farm  subsidies  make  an  attrac- 
tive target. 

Thus  we  find  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader  starting  a  suit  to  overturn  an  Increase 
In  the  support  price  of  milk  on  the  grounds 
the  administration  yielded  to  political  pres- 
sure in  approving  the  increase.  Nader  says 
the  new  support  price  hikes  has  Increased 
dairy  prices  to  the  consumer  by  four  per 
cent. 

Nader  is  basing  his  suit  on  political  con- 
tributions made  by  the  dairy  Industry  to 
President  Nixon  and  various  members  of 
Congress  (including  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Mondale.) 

Now  we  don't  like  subsidies — very  few 
people  other  than  those  who  receive  them 
do — but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  subsidies  are 
to  be  attacked  by  cons\imer  conscious  cru- 
saders, there  are  far  more  Insidious  subsidies 
than  those  paid  to  farmers. 

After  all,  the  farmer's  price  on  the  farm 
for  his  produce  has  gone  up  far  less  than 
have  many  other  things  that  have  con- 
tributed to  our  Inflation.  And  the  farmer, 
because  of  this,  has,  along  with  the  aged 
pensioner  and  others  living  on  a  fixed  in- 
come, been  the  hardest  hit  by  otir  depreci- 
ating dollar. 

If  Nader  really  wants  to  crusade  for  the 
consumer  he  would  do  well  to  look  Into 
other,  but  less  obvious,  subsidies — direct  and 
indirect — which  affect  prices. 

To  name  a  few,  he  might  attack  the  oU 
Import  quotas,  Import  tariffs  and  restric- 
tions on  a  wide  variety  of  goods,  regulations 
governing  wages  on  government  projects, 
union  restrictions  on  apprentices  and  munl- 
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clpal  restrictions  on  any  number  of  services 
from  bars  to  taxis. 

All  of  these  keep  prices  up. 

This  does  not  say  that  such  subsidies  and 
regtUations  are  bad.  But  they  do  tend  to 
limit  competition  and  escalate  prices  and 
hold  them  there. 

So  why  single  out  the  farmer  on  the  con- 
venient excuse  that  be  made  some  political 
contributions — Just  like  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  labor  unions,  the  utility  man- 
agers, the  oU  men  and,  of  course,  the  food 
processor. 

To  some  extent  almost  everything,  one 
way  or  another,  is  subsidized  today.  We  have 
drifted  Ino  subsidation  as  a  way  to  make 
things  go. 

The  contractor  who  builds  low-cost  hous- 
ing is  subsidized  .  .  .  the  utility  which 
develops  sparsely  populated  areas  is  subsi- 
dized .  .  .  the  lending  institutions  are  sub- 
sidized and  so  is  transportation. 

Without  subsidies  many  of  our  essential 
services  might  well  fail — and  so  might  the 
farmer. 

The  latter  Is  a  tempting  target,  with 
diminishing  political  clout — although  with 
the  political  fragmentation  going  on  he  may 
get  a  pleasant  surprise  one  of  these  days — 
and  because  his  produce  is  so  essential,  he 
is  wide  open  to  attack. 

But  really,  if  we  are  to  seriously  consider 
subsidies  or  political  contributions  as  a 
basis  to  start  consumer  crusades,  the  farmer 
seems  hardly  the  place  to  start. 


LIEUTENANT    GOVERNOR    WINTER 
ADDRESSES  NATCHEZ  JAYCEES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1972,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Mississippi,  the  Honorable  William  Win- 
ter, addressed  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  Banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Natchez  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Winter,  one  of  Mississippi's  most  dis- 
tinguished public  servants,  spoke  elo- 
quently of  Mississippi's  great  past  and, 
more  importantly,  of  her  gTeat  future. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor deliver  such  a  moving  address  to 
the  Jaycees,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  it  is  this 
organization  that,  by  virtue  of  its  dedi- 
cation and  sense  of  civic  responsibility, 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  Mississippi's 
growth.  These  young  men,  looking  ahead 
and  daring  to  dream  the  impossible,  are 
making  tliis  vision  come  true.  From  their 
ranks  will  come  our  future  leaders  in 
business,  law.  politics  and  the  arts,  and 
I  salute  the  Jaycees'  important  contribu- 
tions they  are  making  to  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Winter's 
speech  to  the  Jaycees  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House: 

[From  the  Natchez  (Miss.)   Democrat, 

Jan.  26,  1972] 

WiNTEB  Told  Jatcees  or  Progress 

Lt.  Gov.  WUllam  Winter,  in  his  first  ad- 
dress In  Natchez  since  he  was  elected,  spoke 
of  the  future  of  the  area  and  the  state 
here  Saturday  night. 

The  occasion  was  the  Dtstlngulsbed  Serv- 
ice Award  banquet,  sponsored  by  the  Natchez 
Jaycees.  Paul  Porter  won  the  award. 

The  text  of  Lt.  Gov.  Winter's  speech  fol- 
lows: 
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Let  me  say  this  first  of  all.  I  think  one  of 
the  myths  that  some  of  us  have  engaged  in 
the  past  has  been  that  you  have  to  have  a  lot 
of  seniority  a  lot  of  years  of  age  and  experi- 
ence. In  order  to  contribute  very  meaning- 
fully to  the  society  In  which  we  live.  ...  I 
think  you  know  better  than  that.  I  think 
that  by  virtue  of  your  being  here  tonight  at- 
tests to  the  fact  that  that  is  a  myth. 

But  let  me  remind  you  of  some  of  the  con- 
tributions that  have  been  made  to  mankind 
by  men  not  as  old  as  most  of  you  here,  and 
no  older  than  most  of  you  here,  men  who 
made  their  greatest  contributions  perhaps 
before  they  were  36  years  old  and  I  think 
particularly  of  a  man  like  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
when  he  was  33  years  old.  Bell,  who  Invented 
the  telephone  before  he  was  30  years  old.  Edi- 
son who  Invented  some  of  his  greatest  in- 
ventions when  he  was  In  his  206,  the  Wright 
Bros.,  in  their  early  30s  flying  the  first  air- 
plane, some  of  the  great  composers,  like 
Beethoven,  who  wrote  some  of  their  great 
works  before  they  were  25. 

These  are  Illustrative  of  the  creative  peo- 
ple who  have  produced  a  great  deal  In  thedr 
young  years.  Now,  more  than  ever  before 
it  seems  to  me,  we  can  ill  afford,  with  aU  of 
the  complexities  that  we  are  confronted  with, 
we  can  111  afford  the  luxury,  IX  indeed  It  is  a 
luxury,  we  can  Ul  afford  to  have  men  and 
women  defer  the  assvunption  of  the  role  of 
leadership  in  community,  and  civic,  and  pub- 
lic affairs  untU  they  have  some  gray  hairs,  or 
In  the  case  of  men,  until  they  have  no  hair 
at  all.  We  need  in  this  society  the  participa- 
tion of  active,  alert.  Intelligent  young  citi- 
zenry of  our  state  if  we're  going  to  be  able  to 
solve  the  considerable  number  of  problems 
that  confront  us  these  days. 

We've  come  a  long  way.  Some  of  you  will 
recall  years  when  we  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  we  have  now.  I  was  looking  back 
through  some  old  volumes  of  the  legislative 
enactments,  going  back  to  the  dark,  dismal 
depression  years  of  the  1930s.  And  I  didn't 
realize  how  far  we  had  come  until  I  saw 
that  In  1932  one  of  the  first  things  that  the 
legislature  had  to  do  was  to  authorize  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  to 
borrow  $750  In  order  to  buy  postage  stamps 
to  put  on  the  letters  that  went  out  to  collect 
taxes  for  the  state  of  Mississippi.  There  was 
less  than  $500  in  the  state  treasurer  in  1932. 
And  we,  of  course,  had  all  sorts  of  tmpald 
obligations. 

The  point  is  that  we  were  not  able  to  do 
in  those  years  very  many  things  that  needed 
to  be  done.  Those  were  years  in  which  we 
were  really  Just  getting  by.  Just  surviving. 
We  were  stUl  very  directly  In  the  economic 
backwash  of  the  CivU  War.  Almost  70  years 
had  elapsed  by  1932  since  the  end  of  that 
war.  The  Miss.  Legislature  in  1932  was  obliged 
to  appropriate  more  money  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  Confederate  veterans  and  their 
widows  than  it  was  able  to  appropriate  for 
the  maintainance  and  operations  of  all  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  in  this  state 
put  together. 

We  were  still  trymg  to  live,  trying  to  make 
the  basic  ends  meet.  And  as  a  consequence 
we  deferred  the  solution  of  a  lot  of  problems. 
Problems  that  are  Jtist  now  coming  home  to 
haunt  us  today.  You're  concerned  with  many 
of  them  here.  WeTe  stiU  haunted,  for  ex- 
ample, by  an  Inadequate  transportation  sys- 
tem In  this  state.  We  have  had  to  defer  our 
needs  in  that  regard.  Now  we  are  finding 
ourselves  caught  up  In  a  fast-growing  state 
that  demands  the  more  adequate  system  of 
transportation,  particularly  as  far  as  our 
mainline  highways  are  concerned. 

And  we're  going  to  have  to  make  up  the 
next  few  years  for  the  long  period  of  time  in 
which  we  deferred  the  providing  of  our  needs 
in  that  area. 

You  are  aware  here  of  the  needs  In  the 
field  of  education.  You  have  a  plan  here,  a 
dream,  to  establish  in  this  area,  a  center,  a 
diploma-granting  center,  by  way  of  a  resl- 
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dent  Institution  of  higher  learning,  for  the 
young  people  of  this  area  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  school  here  and  receive  a  de- 
gree without  having  to  leave  the  area. 

These  are  examples  of  dreams  deferred,  of 
goals  Unrealized,  simply  because  these  "have- 
not"  years  were  still  very  much  a  part  of  our 
existence.  What  we  now  have  the  task  of 
doing  is  to  get  away  from  the  negativism 
that  accompanied  those  "have-not"  years  and 
begin  to  fiU  in  with  substance,  the  form,  the 
shape  and  the  dreams  that  were  dreamed  so 
long. 

What  I'm  saying,  simply,  is  that  we  are 
coming  into  this  period.  Just  beginning  to 
move  Into  this  period,  of  relative  affluence  as 
a  state  when  we  can  do  some  things  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  In  the  past. 

But  to  do  these  things,  all  of  us  are  going 
to  have  to  establish  the  real  priorities  to  de- 
cide what  Is  Important,  what  we  really  want, 
for  the  area,  for  the  state,  then  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  providing  thesf.  things.  We  battle 
the  old  myths,  we've  battled  the  old  ghosts 
of  the  past.  Please  don't  misunderstand  me. 
I'm  not  suggesting  a  break  with  the  past.  I'm 
a  historical  buff.  I  like  history.  I  have  a  pride 
in  the  past.  In  the  greatness  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  before  us  in  this  state. 
But  I  have  no  desire  to  relive  that  past. 
And  I  have  no  desire  to  see  us  make  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made  in  the  past.  If  history 
is  of  any  value  at  all,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  in 
the  field  of  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  our  forebears.  Now  as  we  enter  this  period 
where  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  some 
of  the  things  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  before,  as  the  economic  level  of  the  state 
increases,  as  our  affluence  Increases  and  our 
ability  to  provide  some  of  these  material 
things  that  we  wer«  not  able  to  provide  be- 
fore increases,  let  us  make  certain  that  we 
have  out  in  front  of  us  a  statement  of  the 
true  priorities  that  we  want  to  pursue. 

This  is  where  real  civic  and  commimity 
leadership  comes  in.  There  is  no  greater  myth 
than  that  elected  political  leaders  have  all 
the  answers  and  can,  by  virtue  of  their  as- 
sumption of  office,  can  get  anything  done 
that  they  want  to  get  done.  These  leaders 
move  only  as  there  is  behind  them  a  base  of 
public  opinion  that  will  sustain  them  In  do- 
ing the  things  that  ought  to  be  done. 

This  is  the  real  role  under  our  system. 
This  is  the  role  of  the  citizen  leader.  Under 
our  system  we  do  not  make  any  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  main  who  happens  at  the 
moment  to  wear  the  toga  of  official  office 
and  responslbUlty.  We  do  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  distinction  between  that  man  and 
the  citizen  leader  because  of  the  ability  of 
elected  leaders  to  function  and  to  lead  and 
to  get  things  done  Is  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  citizen  leader  establishing  that  base  of 
public  opinion  that  will  sustain  the  man 
who  actually  pushes  the  button  in  the  legis- 
lature enabling  him  to  do  the  things  he 
ought  to  do.  This  Is  where  we  are  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1972. 

If  we  talk  about  the  new  South,  we  talk 
about  the  changed  Imtige  of  the  state,  all  of 
which  is  to  a  certain  degree  true.  I  think 
Mississippi  is  a  part  of  this  new  concept  that 
is  written  about  but  there  have  been  otlier 
"new  Souths"  before  and  the  dream  hasn't 
moved  forward  to  reality  simply  because  no 
one  has  been  able  to  give  substance  to  the 
dream. 

We  talked,  we  tised  the  rhetoric  but  we  did 
not  give  substance  to  the  dream.  This  Is  what 
we  mvist  do,  we  must  use  the  resources  that 
now  are  available  to  us  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  the  economic  resovirces,  and 
the  liuman  resources  here  In  this  state. 

We  must  use  these  resources  to  biilld  the 
kind  of  state  that  we've  talked  about  building 
for  a  long  time.  As  I  said  in  Jackson  Monday 
afternoon,  Judge  Whitfield,  chief  Justice  of 
the  Miss.  Supreme  Court,  in  1903,  almost  70 
years  ago,  talked  about  this  new  Misalaslppl, 
this  new  South,  this  great  new  era  that  we 
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were  moving  into.  But  the  point  U  they  still 
remain  largely  Just  words,  because  we  didn't 
give  substance  to  the  thought,  to  the  idea. 

This  is  the  Job  of  leadership  here  in 
Natchez,  here  in  this  area  of  the  state  and 
throughout  the  state.  These  are  some  of  the 
things,  specific  accomplishments,  that  we  in- 
tend to  see  carried  through  . . .  highways  ...  a 
specific  tangible,  workable  highway  pro- 
gram .  .  .  put  some  roads  out  there  where 
roads  need  to  be  built. 

In  the  education  program,  that  leadership 
vrlll  see  to  It  that  the  institutions  that  ought 
to  be  built  and  ought  to  be  established  and 
ought  to  be  sustained  are  provided. 

In  the  fleld  of  internal  development,  see 
to  It  that  we  take  advantage  for  the  first 
time  of  the  great  water  resources  of  this 
state  . . .  that  we  build  channels  of  transpor- 
tation that  we  need  on  oxa  waterways. 

We  actuaUy  need  to  set  In  motion  a  pro- 
gram of  priorities  that  10  or  20  years  from 
now  we  won't  have  to  look  back  and  talk 
about  the  years  the  locusts  have  eaten.  In 
other  words,  we  need  to  give  substance  to  our 
dreams.  .  .  .  And  this  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
It  never  has  been  easy,  but  if  there  is  a  basis 
for  cynicism  that  I  detect  among  people  it 
is  that  there  have  been  so  many  promises  in 
the  past,  so  many  glowing  predictions  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  and  so  little  by 
way  of  accomplishment  in  terms  of  what  had 
been  predicted  for  us.  Oxa  excessive  hopes 
have  given  way  to  a  kind  of  callus  cynicism. 

You  and  I  now  have  the  chance.  I  think 
really  for  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of  this 
state,  because  we  are  now  Just  at  our  eco- 
nomic means  have  now  caught  up  with  out 
abUlty  to  achieve  some  of  these  things. 

Now  we  can  excuse  past  generations  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  means  to  make 
the  words  come  true.  They  could  not  be  held 
accountable  for  their  faUure  to  perform.  We 
have  a  definite,  solemn  responsibility  lying 
on  us,  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  advantage  of 
these  good  years  In  which  we  live  to  make 
certain  that  these  opportunities  that  are  ours 
are  not  frittered  away.  I  think  that  every 
young  Mlsslssipplan,  and  by  that  I  mean 
those  who  are  younger  than  we  are  here  In 
this  room,  who  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
make  the  choice  of  where  they  are  going  to 
live  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  their 
lives,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  make  certain 
that  this  decade  Immediately  in  front  of  us 
is  the  decade  in  which  we  put  the  meat  on 
the  bones  here  in  this  state  of  oiirs. 

Get  on  with  the  Job  of  making  this  truly 
a  good  place  to  live.  We  still  have  time.  This 
is  one  thing  we  can  say  about  Miss.,  we  still 
have  the  time.  We  have  not  made  a  lot  of 
the  mistakes  that  some  of  the  other  overbuilt 
areas  of  the  country  have  made,  where  life 
is  becoming  increasingly  intolerable  in  the 
great  cities.  We  still  have  here  opportunities 
to  provide  the  good  life  at  the  same  time 
that  we  preserve  the  quality  of  our  com- 
munities, and  the  quality  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

This  cannot  be  the  Job  of  any  one  politician 
or  public  official.  This  Is  the  Job  of  all  of  us. 
This  Is  yoiir  Job.  This  U  what  citizen  leader- 
ship is  all  about.  The  creating  of  the  base  of 
public  opinion  will  enable  us  to  make  the 
right  decision  the  right  way  while  there  is 
still  time  to  make  It. 

We  will  see  in  the  next  decade  the  obtain- 
ment  of  many  of  the  objectives  that  have 
been  so  long  delayed.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  honored  by  being  elected  to  public  of- 
fice in  this  state  can  punch  the  buttons,  we 
can  make  the  marks,  front  up  the  effort  but 
we  cant  get  the  Job  done  unless  there  is 
behind  us  the  enlightened,  dedicated,  active 
public  opinion  that  only  you  can  provide. 

This  18  citizen  leadership  under  our  sys- 
tem, this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  work,  this  is 
the  way  it  has  to  work,  this  is  the  way  it  will 
work  and  when  it  does,  we  will  have  achieved 
those  goals  that  we've  been  talking  about  for 
a  long  time. 
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HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bal- 
tic States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania existed  for  hundreds  of  years  as  dis- 
tinct separate  nations  until  the  end  of 
the  13th  century  when  all  three  nations 
came  under  Russian  rule.  During  the 
First  World  War,  however,  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  States,  like  several  other  na- 
tionalist movements  in  Europe,  were  able 
to  reassert  independence.  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence  on  Pebniary  16, 
1918.  Estonia  on  February  24,  1&18,  and 
Latvia  on  November  18, 1919.  By  1920  the 
three  Baltic  States  had  entered  into  a 
peace  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  in  which 
Russia  "voluntarily  and  forever"  re- 
nounced all  sovereign  rights  over  the 
people  and  territory  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Between  the  world  wars  the  Baltic 
States  experienced  two  decades  of  na- 
tional independence  and  self-govern- 
ment. They  were  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  in  September  1921,  extended 
full  recognition  by  the  United  States  in 
July  22  and  generally  assumed  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  sovereign  state  in  the  inter- 
national commimlty  only  to  lose  their  in- 
dependence at  the  onset  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Mutual  assistance  pacts  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  included  a  provi- 
sion that  there  would  be  no  interference 
with  their  internal  affairs,  soon  led  nev- 
ertheless to  complete  Soviet  control  con- 
solidated by  mass  deportations  from  the 
Baltic  States  to  Siberia  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  has  continued  to 
recognize  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States. 
On  November  30,  1953,  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  Soviet  takeover.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  reaffirmed  the  pol- 
icy of  recognition  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  non-recognition  of  their  absorp- 
tion into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  for  Its  part  maintains 
the  diplomatic  recognition  which  It  extended 
In  1922  to  the  three  Baltic  nations.  We  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  those  consular  represent- 
atives of  the  Baltic  countries  who  served  the 
last  Independent  governments  of  these 
States.^ 

While  United  States  policy  toward  the 
Baltic  nations  remains  the  same,  this  by 
itself  Is  not  doing  much  to  change  their 
status.  The  history  of  these  brave  Baltic 
nations  is  tragic  in  itself,  but  it  Is  espe- 
cially so  when  it  is  realized  that  their  sit- 
uation appears  to  be  virtually  forgotten 
while  other  states  their  size  are  not  only 
gaining  their  independence  but  also 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
following  letter  by  F.  Berzins  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  October  11, 1971,  points 
out  what  needs  to  be  remembered  and 
done,  but  seems  to  have  been  forgotten: 
The  Porgottkn  States 

Plushdio,  N.Y. — Three  newly  Independent 
small  states,  Bahrein,  Bhutan  and  Qatar, 
with  a  total  population  of  less  than  1.6  mll- 
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lion,  became  members  of  the  United  Nations 
on  September  2.  They  Join  a  growing  number 
of  Independent  nations  which  have  become 
XJJS.  members.  At  the  same  time,  other  once 
Independent  states  are  not  members  of  the 
U.N. 

The  most  surprising  example  of  this  situa- 
tion Is  the  three  Baltic  States:  Estonia,  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania.  These  states  are  inde- 
pendent and  were  members  of  the  old  League 
of  Nations,  but  we  do  not  find  them  In  the 
membership  list  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Soviet-Nazi  pact 
of  1939,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Puppet  gov- 
ernments were  set  up  and  all  three  states 
were  Incorporated  In  the  Soviet  Union  against 
the  will  of  the  people.  Arrests,  deportations. 
econonUc  exploitation  and  suppression  of 
human  rights  followed  in  all  three  countries. 
A  present  Soviet  goal  Is  complete  Russifl- 
catlon  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  Baltic  peoples  observe  the  ever  Increas- 
ing nuniber  of  United  Nations  members  with 
hope  that  the  process  of  decolonization  and 
the  universal  acceptance  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  will  also  bring  freedom  for  the 
Baltic  states.  Their  trust  is  sutalned  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  stUl  riiles  and  exploits 
the  Baltic  states,  a  condition  about  which 
the  U.N.  la  silent.  The  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  Baltic  states  is  a  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  The  independence  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania  must  be  restored;  they  also 
should  be  represented  In  the  UJf. 

P.  Berzins. 


METHADONE 


>  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  27. 
1940,  Vol.  m,  p.  48. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  currently  plagued  by  an  epi- 
demic of  heroin  addiction.  Thousands 
of  our  citizens,  including  many  young 
people,  are  squandering  their  lives  on 
chemicals  provoking  false  euphoria  and 
offering  a  sure,  prematiu*  death. 

The  tragedy  Is  compoimded  by  the  fact 
that  science  has  provided  some  remedies 
to  the  problem.  MethadcHie  treatment  is 
one  such  remedy.  The  use  of  this  heroin 
substitute  offers  no  sure  guarantees 
for  miracle  cures;  Indeed,  studies  have 
warned  doctors  to  be  cautious  in  their 
methods.  Nevertheless,  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  the  c<Hi  tinned  existence  off  danger- 
ous levels  of  addiction. 

Because  so  much  of  the  information 
about  heroin  and  methadone  is  misun- 
derstood, the  following  article  by  Ver- 
non D.  Patch,  M.D.,  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  offers  some  insights 
Into  the  problem: 

Metmadons 
The(r«  is  much  mlsunderKtanding  in  this 
country  abouit  the  use  of  meth'adone  In  the 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction.  The  lay  public 
and  far  too  many  physicians  accept  as  fact 
popular  newspaper  accounts  of  "methadone 
madness,"  methadone-treated  patients  as 
"zombies"  or  "robots,"  and  methadone-treat- 
ment  programs  as  "irresponsible."  Rapid 
changes  in  the  use  of  methadone  in  the 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction  have  taken 
place  In  the  last  few  years,  and  the  confusion 
seems  to  stem  from  a  failure  to  understand 
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or  to  distinguish  between  the  old  treatment, 
using  methadone  for  Inpatient  detoxification, 
and  the  new  treatments,  using  methadone 
for  ambulatory  detoxification,  for  low-doee 
maintenance  or  for  the  hlgh-doee  methadone 
"blockade."  In  1963,  a  statement  on  "The 
Use  of  Narcotic  Drugs  in  Medical  Practice 
and  the  Medical  Management  of  Narcotic 
Addlots"  was  prepared  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  Council  on  Mental  Health 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Research  Council  Committee  on  Drug 
Addiction  and  Narcotics.  At  that  time,  the 
Joint  statement  recommended  treatment  of 
addlcte  tor  withdrawal  of  detoxification  on 
an  Inpatient  basis,  the  drug  of  choice  being 
methadone,  to  be  given  in  decreasing  doses 
over  a  three- week  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
ambulatory  maintenance  of  addicts  on  srtable 
dosage  levels  of  methadone  was  considered 
generally  inadequate  and  without  rationale. 
Another  problem  was  that  laboratory  tests 
for  detecting  opiates  In  urine,  necessary 
for  monitoring  a  patient's  adherence  to  the 
treatment  program,  were  available  for  re- 
search purposes  only  In  1963  but  were  not 
avaUable  for  clinical  use  at  that  time. 

Several  years  later.  In  1966,  the  substance 
of  the  AMA-NRC  report  was  made  available 
to  physicians  throughout  the  United  States 
as  Treasury  Department  Pamphlet  No.  56  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  The  data  of  this  pamphlet 
set  the  stage  for  the  conflict  and  confusion 
surrounding  methadone  today,  for  one  year 
earlier.  In  1968,  Dole  and  Nyswander  had  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  use  of  methadone 
maintenance.'  In  the  short  period  between 
1965  and  1968,  the  same  workers  had  tested 
methadone  maintenance  of  heroin  addicts 
sufficiently  to  Justify  the  First  National  Meth- 
adone Conference  In  New  York  City.  By  1970 
the  prestigious  textbook  of  pharmacology  by 
Goodman  and  Oilman  hailed  methadone 
maintenance  as  the  treatment  that  was  re- 
volutionizing care  of  the  heroin  addict. 

As  originally  conceived  and  as  still  prac- 
ticed, the  Dole-Nyswander  treatment  was 
Intended  to  Introduce  methadone  gradually, 
with  the  goal  of  building  up  to  a  saturation 
or  "blockade"  dally  dose.  The  "blockade" 
dose  of  methadone  was  intended  to  satisfy 
the  addict's  drug  hunger  and  to  depress 
euphoria  if  he  decided  to  mainline  heroin  on 
top  of  his  methadone.  Success  at  a  program 
was  measured  by  regular  as  well  as 
random  testing  of  urine  for  opiates  and  other 
drugs  such  as  amphetamines  and  barbitu- 
rates. The  urine  testing  for  opiates,  done  by 
thin-layer  chromatography.  Is  relatively  sim- 
ple and  available  for  as  little  as  (1.00  to  $1.50 
per  test  in  1971. 

From  the  days  of  Timothy  Leary  and  LSD 
In  1962,  with  their  "tune  In,  turn  on,  and 
drop  out"  message,  America  and  the  world 
have  seen  an  upsurge  in  the  use  of  Illegal 
drugs  to  enormous  and  epidemic  proportions. 
In  1970  New  York  City  contained  an  unoffi- 
cial estimated  100,000  heroin  addicts  (nearly 
one  in  70  persons) ,  Boston,  an  unofficial  esti- 
mate of  nearly  10,000  addicts  (nearly  one  In 
65  persons) ,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  nearly 
17,000  heroin  addicts  (nearly  one  In  48  per- 
sons).' When  physicians  were  called  on  to 
deal  with  the  epidemic  problem,  they  had 
the  benefit  of  the  extensive  studies  of  Dr. 
Frances  Oearing  of  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health.  Dr.  Oearing  had 
evaluated  the  course  of  several  thotisand  New 
York  City  heroin  addicts  treated  In  the 
methadone  maintenance  treatment  program 
Initiated  at  Rockefeller  University  by  Dr. 
Dole  in  1964.  By  November,  1970.  at  the  Third 
National  Methadone  Conference,  Dr.  Gear- 
ing was  able  to  show  that  methadone  main- 
tenance had  been  able  to  "hold"  60  per  cent 
of  drug  addicts  In  treatment  for  several  years 
of  foUowup  observation,  and  that  the  pa- 
tients treated  gained  employment  and  gave 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


up  their  criminal  activities  formerly  neces- 
sitated by  their  expensive  heroin  habits. 
Physicians  famlUar  with  outcome  studies  of 
heroin- addiction  treatment  programs  such 
as  those  of  the  Public  Health  Service  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
showing  nearly  100  per  cent  failure  on  long- 
term  follow-up  observation  can  best  appre- 
ciate the  relative  success  of  the  methadone 
"blockade"  treatment  as  studied  by  Gearing. 
Moreover  the  experience  gained  through  the 
next  few  years  by  many  other  physicians'* 
suggests  that  detoxification  on  an  ambulatory 
basis,  when  coupled  with  weekly  urine  sur- 
veillance for  the  presence  of  opiates,  bar- 
biturates, and  amphetamines.  Is  not  medi- 
cally unsound  but  a  reasonable  procedure. 

The  cautlovis  physician  wlU  ask  If  the 
patient  on  "blockade"  treatment  can  ever 
be  withdrawn.  The  answer  Is  an  equally 
cautious  "perhaps."  Theory  has  It  that  when 
an  addict  has  freed  himself  from  the  culture 
of  the  addict,  has  been  employed  successfully 
for  several  years  and  has  Joined  a  new  social 
group,  perhaps  his  desire  for  heroin  wUl  be 
diminished  and  he  can  be  withdrawn  suc- 
cessfully from  methadone.  This  possib'.'ltv 
has  yet  to  be  evaluated.  However,  if  future 
research  falls  to  show  that  heroin  addicts 
can  be  withdrawn  from  methadone  after 
several  years  of  treatment,  the  cautious 
physician  should  view  methadone  for  the 
addict  as  he  would  view  Insulin  for  the 
diabetic. 

The  practical  ph3rslclan  will  ask  how 
"methadone  blockade"  Is  used.  The  answer 
Is  provided  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  both  regulatory  agencies 
of  the  federal  government.  To  use  methadone 
maintenance  a  physician  must  file  a  research 
protocol  vrlth  these  agencies  and  must  be 
granted  an  IND  number  or  permit  to  in- 
vestigate a  new  drug.  New  patients  con- 
sidered candidates  for  treatment  must  meet 
criteria  established  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  as  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  April  2,  1971.  Essentially, 
candidates  for  maintenance  must  have  a 
documented  history  of  opiate  addiction,  cur- 
rent evidence  of  opiate  dependence,  and  a 
confirmed  history  of  one  or  more  treatment 
failures.  Patients  less  than  18  years  of  age 
require  special  IND  protocols.  Adequate  rec- 
ords, physical  examinations  and  laboratory 
examinations  are  required  as  In  any  research 
program.  When  a  patient  Is  accepted  for 
treatment,  oral  methadone,  usually  mixed 
with  a  vehicle  like  Tang,  Is  administered 
dally  under  supervision  is  gradually  Increas- 
ing doses  untU  a  blockade  level  Is  obtained 
(usually  between  80  and  160  mg  per  day). 
After  It  Is  clear  that  a  patient  has  demon- 
strated acceptance  and  adherence  to  the  pro- 
ram,  federal  guidelines  permit  twice  weekly 
observed  Intake  of  medication  with  take- 
home  supplies  for  no  more  than  three  days. 

The  enlightened  physician  wUl  ask  about 
the  duration  of  action  of  methadone;  the 
answer  Is  24  to  48  hours.  Already,  longer 
acting  derivatives  of  methadone  such  as 
a-acetyl  methadol  with  a  thrse-day  duration 
of  action  are  being  Investigated.  Clearly,  the 
less  methadone  that  leaves  a  clinic,  the  less 
the  chances  for  Ulegal  diversion.  The  longer 
acting  derivatives  may  essentially  eliminate 
this  problem,  although  It  has  been  small. 

The  moralist  may  suggest  punitive  controls 
such  as  prison  for  heroin  addicts,  but  he 
should  be  reminded  that  this  approach  has 
failed.  The  approach  of  the  psychiatrist  has 
likewise  not  been  successful;  moreover,  no 
self-help  group  In  America  has  been  shown 
to  have  achieved  substantial  beneficial  re- 
sults on  long-term  follow-up  study.  Thus,  In 
spite  of  the  controversy  and  confusion  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  Pamphlet  No.  66,  when 
It  was  already  outdated  by  the  Dole-Nys- 
wander report,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
methadone  maintenance  programs  are  abow- 
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Ing  increasing  promise  to  control  the  epi- 
demic of  heroin  addiction  with  which  the 
country  Is  faced.  » 
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THE  END  OF  VIETNAM— WOAI-TV 
STRESSES  UNITY 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  apparent  that  the 
intransigence  of  Hanoi  with  respect  to 
a  settlement  of  the  war  and  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  Is  being  bolstered  by 
outcroppings  of  disunity  on  the  Issue, 
heard  among  our  own  people,  which  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  Government's  ef- 
forts. 

To  most  Americans,  regardless  of  their 
views  about  the  war,  it  would  seem  the 
overly  generous  offers  to  the  enemy,  un- 
dertaken during  the  past  18  months  In 
secret  negotiations,  should  have  solid 
support  in  this  country.  Yet,  a  limited 
number  of  our  own  people  have  seen  fit 
to  publicly  repudiate  the  offers. 

Is  anyone  so  naive  as  to  Imagine  that 
this  reaction  is  likely  to  cause  the  Com- 
munists to  react  favorably  to  the  over- 
tures of  our  negotiators — the  only  peo- 
ple, under  our  system  of  government, 
authorized  to  engage  in  such  discussions 
with  a  foreign  power? 

More  and  more,  unity  Is  the  name  of 
the  game  if  prospects  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement are  to  be  enhanced.  If  new  ideas 
are  to  be  ofTered,  let  this  be  done  behind 
closed  doors. 

I  include  an  excellent  editorial  report 
on  this  subject,  as  given  by  WOAI-TV 


in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

The  End  of  Vietnam 

To  most  everyone  here  and  around  the 
world,  the  United  States  is  ending  its  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

To  a  handful  of  dissidents.  Vietnam  Is  a 
fading  Issue,  but  they  stUl  demonstrate  .  .  . 
we  suspect  they  cannot  find  another  Issue 
that  creates  division  and  doubt. 

And  to  those  politicians  who  oppose  the 
Nixon  administration  In  this  election  year, 
and  they  include  a  few  Republicans,  Vietnam 
Is  still  being  used  as  an  issue,  even  If  that  use 
Interferes  with  the  final  phase  of  pulling  out 
and  seciwlng  the  release  of  our  POW's. 

Vietnam  might  be  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  .  .  .  even  the  wrong  war.  But  we 
would  hope  history  would  Judge  America  and 
Its  four  presidents,  from  Elsenhower  to  Ken- 
nedy to  Johnson  and  to  Nixon,  on  the  basis 
of  the  moral  commitment  made  to  stop  evU. 

Whatever  was  done  by  America,  lust  for 
FKJwer  and  greed  for  territory  are  not  the  rea- 
sons for  our  Involvement.  If  Vietnam  was  the 
wrong  war,  those  who  gave  fuU  measure, 
those  who  have  been  maimed  for  life  and 
those  who  are  stUl  held  captive,  should  be 
honored  for  making  a  noble  effort. 

They  and  that  war  should  not  be  used  for 
political  gain.  What  should  occupy  us  now  is 
a  new  begmnlng  of  trust  in  our  goverimient. 
In  one  another,  with  a  steadfast  determina- 
tion to  unite  this  great  lend  that  has  been 
enriched  by  those  who  served  a  noble  cause. 


1971  BREAKDOWN  SHAKES  STEEL'S 
CONFIDENCE  IN  QUOTAS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
astoimded  to  learn  recently  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  outproduced  the 
United  States  last  year  in  steel  produc- 
tion. Russia,  according  to  news  reports, 
put  out  132  million  tons  of  steel,  while 
the  United  States  manufactured  120 
million  tons. 

Apparently,  America,  once  the  world's 
greatest  steelmaker,  now  Is  No.  2  and 
heading  for  third.  Japan  already  has 
made  it  known  she  intends  to  be  No.  1 
by  1975. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russian  achieve- 
ment was  being  announced,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  ran  an  article  on  Its  busi- 
ness page  which  summed  up  the  senti- 
ment of  America's  steel  producers  about 
the  new  voluntary  restraint  arrange- 
ment: "Too  little  too  late." 

As  Mr.  William  H.  Wylle,  the  author, 
points  out,  imports  ran  rampant  in  1971, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  specialty 
steels  where  foreign  manufacturers  reap 
larger  profits  per  ton.  The  end  result  was 
more  than  just  a  loss  in  profit  for  steel 
company  stockholders  in  this  country. 
It  was  a  loss  of  jobs.  Mr.  Wylie's  article 
estimates  somewhere  between  65,000  and 
100,000  jobs  were  lost  to  Imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  the  news 
article  Into  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it.  If  the  new  voluntary 
arrangement  does  not  work,  we  may  well 
act  as  the  article  suggests  and  oiact 
legislation  to  control  imports. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Plttsbtirgh  Press,  Jan.  28,  1973] 

1971  Bbeakoown  Smakks  Stxxl's  Co^ra■^)XNCE 

IN  Quotas 

(By  wmi&m  H.  WyUe) 

Too  little  too  late! 

Apparently  that's  the  sentiment  of  steel 
makers  Just  as  a  new  quotas  agreement  Is 
being  wrapped  up  with  foreign  mills. 

One  steel  executive  whose  company  has 
been  badly  battered  by  Imports  indicated 
voluntary  quotas  fall  short  of  what's  really 
needed  to  shore  up  the  sagging  Industry. 

A  wave  of  support  for  legislative  action 
appears  to  be  building  among  management 
and  labor  ofiBcials. 

Unfortunately  for  steel,  most  government 
leaders  do  not  share  the  same  feeling.  It's 
unlikely  that  legislated  quotas  could  be 
passed  now  or  in  the  near  futvire. 

As  for  voluntary  quotas,  Roger  S. 
Ahlbrandt,  chairman  of  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Industries  Inc.,  said  recently  In  a  trade  mag- 
azine: 

"Short  of  legislated  quotas  or  government- 
to-govemment  agreements,  this  is  about  the 
best  we  could  get." 

Steel  men  have  been  protesting  loudly  for 
a  year  about  the  import  menace.  Now  it's 
apparent  how  deeply  foreign  mills  have  cut 
Into  the  domestic  market. 

During  1971  an  estimated  18.3  million  tons 
of  foreign-made  steel  was  sold  in  this  coun- 
try. That's  about  18  per  cent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Voluntary  quotas — set  up  to  protect  Amer- 
ican mills — broke  down  last  year.  Although 
they  restricted  imported  steel  to  16.4  million 
tons,  the  limit  was  exceeded  by  nearly  3  mil- 
lion tons. 

Tonnage  Isn't  the  only  fly  In  the  steel- 
makers' ointment.  They're  upset  because  for- 
eign producers  have  moved  into  the  highly 
profitable  specialty  steels. 

As  a  result  foreign  mills  have  realized  big- 
ger proflto  per  ton  and  American  steelmak- 
ers' profits  have  diminished  proportionately. 

Apparently  the  Japanese  and  the  Euro- 
pean liked  the  specialty  business  because 
voluntary  limits  fell  by  the  wayside.  As  1971 
came  down  the  stretch,  the  celling  on  alloy 
steels  was  exceeded  by  a  reported  57  per  cent, 
stainless  by  36  per  cent  and  tool  steels  by 
nearly  25  per  cent. 

Supposedly  the  new  voluntary  quotas 
agreement  will  tighten  up  on  specialized 
products  to  prevent  another  setback  this 
year. 

Over  the  years  steel  management  and  labor 
have  been  divided  by  a  mutual  distrust  of 
each  other.  But  they  are  together  on  the  im- 
port problem. 

Of  course,  Imports  cost  jobs — somewhere 
between  65,000  and  100,000  in  1971 — and  the 
union  Is  concerned.  Congressmen  are  getting 
the  story  from  United  Steel  Workers  (USW) 
officials  as  well  as  top  management  people. 

The  Industry's  official  position  favors  vol- 
untary quotas  over  legislated  ones.  But  In- 
dividual companies  naay  start  pushing  for 
congressional  action. 

The  best  bet  Is  that  steel  will  keep  a  close 
eye  on  Imports  this  year.  If  the  quotas  agree- 
ment breaks  down  again,  an  all-out  Industry 
push  for  legislative  action  would  appear  In- 
evitable. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  and  Europeans, 
who  have  had  a  taste  of  recession  at  home, 
will  be  working  as  bard  as  ever  on  American 
buyers. 


DRUGS.  JUSTICE,  AND  THE  YOUNG 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker.    Judge 
Learned  Hand  once  wrote  that  "liberty 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lies  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and 
women.  When  it  dies  there,  no  law,  no 
court,  and  no  constitution  can  save  it." 

Mr.  SpeaJcer,  a  recent  article  by  Carl  T. 
Rowan  demonstrated  that  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty  to  which  this  Nation  is 
committed  may  be  lost  among  the  mis- 
guided, stereotjrped  fears  we  have  of 
ourselves. 

Arrests  for  suspicion  are  always 
chancy.  But  such  arrests  when  Justified 
only  by  appearance  and  provoked  only  by 
Was  can  only  erode  the  respect  our 
citizens  liave  for  our  Government  and  for 
themselves. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  insert  Mr.  Rowan's 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  of  Jan- 
uary 16  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
A  Pessonal  Drama  Abottt  Drugs  and  Justice 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. — I  am  about  to  relate  a 
personal  family  drama  that  Involves  drugs, 
police   procedures   and   Justice   in   America. 

I  am  telling  It  because  it  might  help  some 
parents  and  teentigers  to  avoid  headaches  and 
heartaches — and  because  of  what  it  says 
about  the  difficulty  of  securing  Justice  If  you 
are  poor  and  powerless. 

The  story  began  in  September  when  an 
allergist  concluded  that  my  18-year-old  son, 
Jeff,  was  afflicted  with  a  variety  of  allergies. 
The  doctor  prescribed  weekly  shots  plus  a 
dally  dosage  of  an  antihistamine,  Teldrin, 
which  Is  obtainable  only  on  prescription. 

Thanksgiving,  when  my  son  left  for  a  visit 
In  New  York  City,  his  mother  poured  some 
of  the  Teldrin  tablets  In  a  vial  and  kept  the 
original  bottle  at  home  (Jeff  had  lost  his 
antihistamine  tablets  one  weekend  and,  un- 
able to  locate  the  doctor  and  get  a  refill  ap- 
proved, had  had  to  beg  the  pharmacist  for 
two  tablets,  a  situation  my  wife  wanted  to 
avoid  repeating.) 

The  Sunday  after  Thanksgiving,  against 
parental  advice,  Jeff  decided  to  save  his 
money  by  hitchhiking  home.  He  was  warned 
by  a  New  Jersey  state  policeman  to  stop 
hitchhiking  and  was  asked  to  show  Identifica- 
tion. 

When  Jeff  opened  his  bag  to  get  his  bill- 
fold the  policeman  spotted  the  vial  of  pills. 
Seeing  no  drugstore  label,  he  promptly  ar- 
rested Jeff,  accusing  him  of  being  in  illegal 
possession  of  a  dangerous  drug. 

Sometime  later  a  telephone  call  from  Jeff- 
informed  me  that  he  was  In  handcuffs  and 
the  p>olice  were  about  to  jail  him  untU  the 
courthouse  reopened  in  Mt.  Laurel — i»«sum- 
ably  on  Monday. 

I  explained  to  the  policeman  that  the  pills 
were  prescription  drugs  for  Jeff's  illness.  I 
got  the  surly  reply  that  the  police  had  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  pills  were  until 
the  state  laboratory  analyzed  them. 

"That  means,  then,  that  you  have  no  way 
of  knowing  that  they  are  'a  dangerous  drug,'  " 
I  said.  "A  teenager  with  hair  longer  than 
yoiirs  has  them,  so  you  automatically  arrest 
him  on  suspicion." 

So  I  drove  for  three  hours  through  a  steady 
rain  to  put  Jeff  before  the  judge  here.  We 
stood  for  perhaps  46  seconds  while  the  judge 
read  the  charge,  listened  to  a  state  attorney 
move  that  the  complaint  against  Jeff  be  dis- 
missed, told  Jeff  he  was  free,  and  ordered  the 
court  clerk  to  give  me  back  my  $22S. 

So  we  now  drive  three  hours  home  through 
that  ceaseless  rain. 

My  son  rode  here  full  of  doubts  about 
the  s;rstem  of  justice,  bitter  about  the  hand- 
ctiffs.  the  surliness  of  policemen  who  would 
listen  to  no  explanation.  He  was  certain  that 
the  judge  would  be  as  pigheaded  as  the  oops. 

He  was  glad  to  be  wrong. 

Yet,  relief  at  the  "short  and  sweet"  court 
proceedings  do  not  silence  our  wonderment 
as  to  why  obviously  Innocent  people  must 
be  required  to  travel  more  than  300  miles  to 
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face  a  complaint  that  the  state  knows  It  will 
withdraw  and  the  court  knows  It  will  dds- 
miss.  Imagine  placing  that  kind  of  hardship 
of  expense  and  time  lost  at  work  on  a  father 
earmng  $6,000  a  year?  That  its^f  ought  to 
be  a  crime,  but  It  Is  "the  system." 

The  saddest  thing  of  all  is  the  certainty 
that  while  the  cops,  the  court,  the  lawyers 
and  others  were  spending  so  much  time 
hassling  over  a  teen-ager's  antihistamines, 
the  real  dmg  peddlers  were  bribing  police- 
men and  other  officials  and  making  millions 
of  dollars  by  fodstlng  their  poison  on  New 
Jersey  citizens.  Where  Is  the  road  out  of  this 
madness? 


CHEROKEE         COUNTRY         CLUB'S 
GEORGE  IS  LOVINGLY  "WATCHED" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways impressed  with  someone  who  serves 
his  Job  faithfully  for  long  years,  and 
just  recently  such  a  person  was  honored 
in  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

The  honoree  was  George  L.  Wagner, 
who  has  worked  for  half  a  century  for 
the  Cherokee  Country  Club.  Mr.  Wagner 
was  presented  an  engraved  watch  in 
tribute  of  his  50  years. 

I  would  like  to  pla^e  in  the  Record  a 
story  on  his  years  of  service;  the  article 
is  from  the  January  30,  1972  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.,  News-Sentinel: 

[From  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel,  Jan.  30. 
1972] 

CC's  Oeorge  Is  Lovingly  "Watched" 

(By  Betsy  Morris) 

Oeorge  L.  Wagner  has  a  brand  new  watch 
to  tick  off  the  changing  times. 

He's  proud  of  the  timepiece,  beautifully 
engraved  and  presented  in  tribute  to  his  60 
years  with  Cherokee  Country  Club.  M.  W. 
Egerton  Jr.,  the  Cherokee  president,  called 
Oeorge  up  for  honors  and  gift-giving  at 
family  night  buffet  Thursday  evening. 

The  changing  of  the  times  Isn't  rattling 
Oeorge  L.  Wagner  at  all. 

"No,  I'm  not  retiring.  I  want  to  keep  on 
going  as  long  as  I  can." 

HOW  rr  all  began 

Cherokee  was  in  its  old  clubhouse  when 
Oeorge  began  caddylng  for  golfers. 

"I  must  have  been  about  12  years  old  at 
the  time." 

Mr.  Wagner  now  being  67,  this  would  make 
his  term  of  employment  longer  than  60  years. 
But  he  dates  his  career  from  the  days  he 
began  as  a  waiter. 

"Wher.  the  pot  washer  didn't  show  up,  they 
would  call  me  to  work  extra  In  the  kitchen. 
I  did  dishes,  pots  and  pans. 

"Wheu  the  pot  washer  quit — or  got  fired, 
I  can't  remember  which — I  got  his  job. 

"Then  when  a  waiter  didn't  show  up,  I  got 
a  chance  to  go  In  the  dining  room  and  wait 
table.  I  was  scared  at  first,  afraid  that  I  might 
diop  something.  But  I've  been  real  lucky  that 
way.  I  don't  think  I  ever  have." 

HE'S  WELL  KNOWN 

Oeorge  remembers  the  move  Into  ttie 
present  clubhouse  in  1928,  and  polishing  new 
windows  so  they  would  be  spaiUlng. 

He  can  recall,  oh,  16  or  16  managers  In  his 
years  with  the  club.  Connie  Ball,  Cherokee's 
assistant  manager,  says  of  Mr.  Waigner,  "One 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  people.  He  hss 
stayed  by  us  all  these  years,  helped  carry  the 
load.  I  have  only  top  praises." 

For  many  years,  Oeorge  was  head  waiter. 
A  heart  attack — Oeorge  thinks  It  was  aboat 
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three  years  ago — limited  what  everjrone  else 
thinks  Oeorge  should  undertake. 

Oeorge  doesn't  see  it  this  way.  He  hasn't 
even  bothered  to  remember  just  when  that 
heart  attack  occurred.  What  really  frets  him 
Is  time  lost. 

"I  didn't  lose  a  day  for  40  years,  not  a  day. 
And  then  that  happened  and  I  lost  30  days." 

He  is  known  to  generations  of  prominent 
KnoxvUle  families,  all  of  whom  caU  him 
Oeorge.  He  always  enjoys  seeing  Mrs. 
Thomas  Nelson  and  her  young  family  at  the 
club.  When  she  was  baby  Betty  Ashe  he  used 
to  keep  an  eye  on  her  to  see  that  she  didn't 
roU  out  from  between  two  pillows  when  she 
napped  while  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  NeU 
Ashe,  r.-as  golfing. 

THAT  WAS  A  PARTY 

Oreat  occasions  of  the  club's  history  are 
all   bright   memories   for    Oeorge. 

"I  member  a  party  for  Oen.  Bob  Neyland — 
and  8^1  of  the  UT  coaches  of  that  time.  Four 
hundred  or  600  came  to  dinner.  That  was 
a  big  evening." 

And  he  keeps  track  of  the  CotUllons,  the 
Men's  Cotillion.  Olrls'  Cotillion  and  Nine 
O'clock. 

"There's  one  coming  up  in  February." 

That's  right,  Oeorge.  The  Nine  O'Clock 
CotUlion  on  Feb.  11. 

George  and  his  wife,  Eugenia,  live  at  118 
Harley  Rd.  Mrs.  Wagner  worked  12  or  13 
years  for  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Sanford. 
George's  stepson,  James  McOhee,  Is  with 
Tennessee  Armature  Co. 

Oeorge  was  born  In  Mechanlcsville. 

"On  what  used  to  be  Crooked  Street.  They 
have  changed  the  name  now." 

His  parents  were  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Deaderlck  Wagner. 

"I  bad  a  brother  and  a  sister,  both  dead 
now." 

/•■AtrHFUL   TO    CHURCH 

When  his  parents  moved  to  the  "country," 
his  chance  to  caddy  developed.  George  went 
to  the  little  school  above  Cherokee  County 
Club  and  later  came  In  town  to  a  small  pri- 
vate industrial  school. 

Foxir  years  ago  George  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  attends  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

"I  go  every  Sunday  and  any  other  time 
that  I  can.  You  see.  I  can  go  on  Sundajrs  and 
still  make  it  to  work  by  10  a.m." 

He  works  every  day  except  Mondays.  On 
that  day  he  doesn't  mind  at  all  helping  his 
wife  clean  house,  wax  floors  and  wash  win- 
dows. He  likes  flowers  and  he  likes  to  keep 
the  yard  looking  pretty. 

"On  the  back  lot  we  have  a  little  garden 
and  we  get  good  things  from  it — tomatoes, 
beans  and  corn. 

"Long  ago,  when  I  caddled,  I  tried  to  play 
a  little  golf.  But  1  gave  that  up  when  I  got 
inside  work.  I  like  to  fish  when  I  get  a 
chance." 

THE   ONE-C.AR    MAN 

Oeorge  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  cook- 
ing. His  wife  considers  him  The  Expert  on 
meat  cookery. 

During  World  War  n.  George  kept  his 
Cherokee  Job  and  also  worked  on  the  private 
car  of  the  late  O.  B.  Kelster,  general  man- 
ager of  Southern  Railway's  central  lines. 

"I  was  what  was  known  as  a  one-car  man. 
I  cooked,  cleaned  up  and  served.  My  mother 
would  fix  a  leg  of  Iamb  for  me,  or  a  roast  of 
beef  and  I  wotUd  take  them  on  the  car.  She 
made  wonderful  rolls,  too,  and  I  would  take 
those  and  warm  them  at  serving  time. 

"Fried  or  broiled  chicken,  I  could  manage 
by  myself.  No,  I  never  did  teU  Mr.  Kelster.  He 
went  right  on  believing  I  was  the  best  cook 
In  this  part  of  the  country." 

Oeorge  has  even  done  flower  arrangements 
at  the  club. 

.  "Back  before  florists  could  take  over  that 
responsibility.  The  ladies  were  kind.  They 
said  I  wai  good  with  the  flowers. 
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"The  club  seems  like  home  to  me.  After 
all,  I've  spent  more  time  there  than  any 
place  else." 

OLD    DATS NOT    SO    GOOD 

George  is  sensitive  to  the  changes  of  the 
times.  "There's  a  difference  in  older  peo- 
ple and  younger  people.  The  young  people 
have  their  own  Ideas.  But  these  young  people, 
they're  all  right  now.  They  really  are  all 
right." 

George  Is  a  great  appreclator  of  electricity. 

"I  remember  coal  ranges,  ice  boxes  that  you 
had  to  put  ice  in,  and  chickens  by  the  coop. 

"If  you  were  going  to  have  chicken  for 
dinner,  you  bad  to  wring  the  chicken's  neck. 
I  didn't  like  that.  I  surely  didn't  like  that." 


THE  1ST  MARINE  DIVISION'S 
SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1st  Marine  Division  dur- 
ing World  War  II  in  the  South  Pacific. 
This  division,  In  which  many  of  Mary- 
land's finest  sons  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, truly  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  during  that  conflict. 

In  view  of  its  outstanding  service,  I 
take  great  pride  in  participating  in  Bal- 
timore's tribute  to  honor  the  deeds  and 
victories  of  the  1st  Marine  Division.  An 
American  flag  was  presented  by  Mayor 
William  Donald  Schaefer  on  December 
10,  1971,  to  Capt.  E.  C.  Clarke,  USMC, 
retired,  executive  secretary  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division  Association,  a  post 
Captain  Clsu'ke  hsis  held  since  the  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  1947.  This  Thurs- 
day, February  10,  1972,  Captain  Clarke 
will  depart  with  the  flag  from  Friend- 
ship Airport  for  the  start  of  a  return 
journey  to  the  sites  and  battlefields 
which  the  1st  Marine  Division  made  fa- 
mous. Many  distinguished  high  ofQcials 
including  Col.  Justice  M.  Chambers. 
USMCR.  retired,  a  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipient, suid  members  of  the  Marine  As- 
sociation will  be  on  hand  to  witness  the 
official  beginning  of  this  trip. 

Members  of  the  1st  Marine  Division 
Association  from  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try will  rendezvous  in  San  Francisco 
with  Captain  Clarke  for  the  beginning 
of  the  trip  which  will  carry  them  to 
Honiara.  British  Solomon  Island  Pro- 
tectorate; Suva,  Fiji;  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia; Wellington,  New  Zealand;  Bal- 
larat,  Australia;  and  Christ  Church. 
New  Zealand.  In  each  of  the  cities  to  be 
visited  the  fiag  will  be  received  and 
flown  in  honor  of  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion by  the  following  oflBcials:  The  Hon- 
orable Sir  Michail  David  Irving  Oass. 
KCMP  High  Commissioner  to  Solomon 
Islands;  the  Honorable  Macu  Falate, 
Mayor  of  Suva,  Fiji;  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Wallace  Best,  Lord  Mayor  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia;  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis Kitts.  Mayor  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand;  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  Bal- 
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larat,  Australia;  and  the  Honorable  Ian 
G.  Pickering,  Mayor  of  Christ  Church. 
New  Zealand. 

After  the  completion  of  this  historic 
trip,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
have  the  flag  flown  over  the  US.  Capitol 
in  Washington  D.C.  In  August  of  1973  the 
1st  Marine  Division  will  hold  its  annual 
national  convention  in  Baltimore  for  the 
first  time  and  during  this  convention  the 
flag  will  be  flown  over  city  htdl.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  most  moving  and  fitting 
tribute  to  the  men  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  Association. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  re- 
count many  of  the  deeds  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1st  Marine  Division  during 
World  War  n.  The  1st  Division,  the  first 
integrated  amphibious  strike  force  of  its 
size  in  the  war.  was  initially  formed  In 
February,  1941.  En  route  from  training 
in  the  United  States  in  June,  1942  Gen. 
A.  G.  Vandegrif  t,  commander  of  the  divi- 
sion, learned  that  the  Japanese  had 
captured  the  Solomon  Islands.  This  de- 
velopment was  to  result  in  a  marked 
change  of  plans  for  additional  training 
abroad.  After  only  8  to  12  d-iys  of  train- 
ing in  Wellington  and  Christ  Church, 
New  Zealand,  instead  of  the  scheduled  6 
months,  the  division  moved  to  Fiji  where 
it  joined  with  parts  of  the  2d  Division 
and  other  Marines  from  Hawaii  to  be- 
come the  1st  Marine  Division  Rein- 
forced. I  might  add  that  Baltimore  City 
Police  Commissioner  Donald  D.  Pomer- 
leau,  presently  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing law  enforcement  officials,  was  a 
member  of  this  reinforced  division. 

After  simulated  landings  in  Fiji,  the 
division  secured  three  small  islands  with- 
in 24  hours,  Gavutu,  Tanambogo,  and 
Tulagi.  A  small  group  was  left  on  Tulagi 
and  all  landing  forces  were  subsequently 
shipped  to  Guadalcanal,  which  measured 
90  miles  in  length  and  40  miles  in  width. 
After  landing  on  Guadalcanal  on  August 
7,  1942,  the  1st  Marine  Division  Rein- 
forced captured  an  airfidd  which  the 
Japanese  had  partially  finished.  The  na- 
tional colors  were  flown  for  the  first  time 
on  Guadalcanal  over  this  air  strip  on 
August  8,  1942,  and  it  was  named  in 
honor  of  Maj.  Lofton  R.  Henderson,  the 
famed  pilot  of  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
Immediately  after  this  development, 
AmericEm  naval  support  was  withdrawn 
for  other  combat  areas  and  the  1st  Divi- 
sion spent  the  next  4  months  resolutely 
fighting  enemy  forces  on  Guadalcansd 
imtil  eventually  the  entire  island  was 
captured. 

At  one  point  during  this  ccmibat  ef- 
fort there  was  no  air  cover  for  a  period 
of  18  days  for  the  operations  of  the  divi- 
sion. Military  historians  generally  agree 
that  the  capture  of  Guadalcanal  was  a 
strategic  turning  point  in  the  war  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Following  the  Guadalcanal  campaign 
the  1st  Division  wtis  sent  to  Australia  for 
rest  and  rehabilitation.  After  9  months 
in  Australia,  the  1st  Division  was  as- 
signed to  the  New  Guinea  area  and 
wrested  that  area  from  the  Japanese.  It 
moved  on  cmd  captured  Peleliu  for  the 
Allied  forces.  The  Okinawa  beaches 
were  attacked  by  the  division  on  April  1, 
1945  and  the  city  was  secured  by  June  21. 
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1945  only  2  months  before  the  Japanese 
sued  for  peace. 

Truly  it  can  be  said  that  we  owe  all 
men  of  the  1st  Marine  Division  a  debt 
which  can  never  be  repaid.  They  made 
enormous  sacrifices  and  displayed  great 
courage  in  fighting  for  freedom.  In  the 
dark  days  of  early  World  War  n  follow- 
ing Pearl  Harbor  they  gave  the  Nation 
confidence  that  the  American  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  could  stop  the  Japanese 
farces  and  that  eventual  victory  in  the 
war  lay  ahead.  This  accomplishment  is 
the  more  notable  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  division  had  been  trained,  assem- 
bled and  sent  into  combat  quickly  and 
with  relatively  little  preparation.  As  Gen. 
A.  G.  Vandegrift  subsequently  pointed 
out: 

We  struck  at  Guadalcanal  to  halt  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Japanese.  We  did  not  know 
how  strong  he  was  nor  did  we  know  his 
plans.  We  only  knew  that  he  was  moving 
down  the  Island  chain  and  he  had  to  be 
stopped. 

We  were  as  well  trained  and  as  well  armed 
as  time  and  our  peace  time  experience  al- 
lowed us  to  be.  We  needed  combat  to  tell 
us  how  effective  our  training,  our  doctrines 
and  our  weapons  had  been. 

We  tested  them  against  the  enemy  and  we 
found  that  they  worked.  Prom  that  moment 
In  1942  the  tide  turned  and  the  Japanese 
never  again  advanced. 

The  current  Journey  of  the  flag  is  not 
to  seek  glory,  but  rather  as  a  tribute  to 
all  the  brave  and  gallant  men  who  have 
gone  before  us  because  of  their  belief  in 
the  intrinsic  right  of  all  men  to  be  free. 
The  United  States  of  America  was  born 
of  man's  will  to  be  forever  free  and  the 
IT.S.  Marine  Corps  has  been  bred  on  this 
tradition  and  has  fought  in  every  clime 
and  place  to  maintain  this  fimdamental 
-,  right. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
■me  In  wishing  the  members  of  the  1st 
Marine  Division  Association  a  pleasant 
and  meaningful  trip  as  they  begin  to 
tour  the  areas  in  which  they  served  for 
.itoiis  country  during  World  War  11.  All  of 
The  residents  of  Baltimore  and  Mary- 
land look  forward  to  welcoming  them  to 
an  interesting  and  enjoyable  reunion  in 
Baltimore  in  August  of  1973. 


CONCORDE'S    PRICE    SKYROCKETS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February 
issue  of  Astronautics  &  Aeronautics  car- 
ries a  speculative  article  entitled  "Con- 
corde: Options  to  Orders,"  which  sug- 
gests that  BOAC  and  Air  France  by  next 
month  will  have  turned  their  Concorde 
options  into  firm  orders. 

The  article,  which  actually  lists  several 
reasons  why  airlines  should  not  be  en- 
thused about  the  Concorde  and  its 
20,000-poimd  payload,\beglns  on  the  op- 
tiinlstic  note: 

If  aU  goes  well.  . 

However,  an  item  in  Friday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  indicates  all  is  not  well 
with  the  Concorde. 


■; 
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Headed  "SST  Concorde's  Price  Ctwi- 
tinues  to  Skyrocket,"  the  story  quotes  the 
president  of  Air  Prance  as  saying  the 
Concorde  with  spare  parts  will  cost  about 
$59  million  by  the  time  deliveries  start 
in  June  of  1974.  That  compares  with  the 
no-spare-parts  figure  of  $31.2  million 
mentioned  in  December  by  the  director 
of  one  of  the  Concorde's  builders. 

Meanwhile,  United  Press  International 
provides  a  footnote  which  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  Saturday  headed, 
"50.000-Pound  SST  Mockup  To  Be 
Junked."  It  reports  that  the  Boeing  Co. 
will  dismantle  and  sell  its  full-scale,  one- 
wing  mockup  of  the  SST  that  cost  $10.6 
million. 

These  items  lead  one  to  wonder 
whether  the  flyaway  Concorde  will  fare 
any  better  in  the  marketplace  than  the 
nonflying  SST  mockup.  I  include  the 
three  at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  Astronautics  &  Aeronautics  maga- 
zine, Pebruary  1972] 

Concokoe:    Optioks  to  Ohders 

If  all  goes  well,  by  next  month  British 
Aircraft  Corporation  (BAG)  and  Aerospatiale 
hope  to  get  BOAC  and  Air  Prance  to  turn 
their  eight  options  each  Into  firm  orders  for 
Concorde.  With  that  accomplished,  the  man- 
ufacturers will  have  passed  a  major  hurdle 
and  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  14  other 
airlines  holding  the  balance  of  the  74  options 
on  the  Mach-2  aircraft. 

So  far,  both  the  manufacturers  and  the 
airlines  are  keeping  contract  negotiations 
under  wraps.  While  the  airlines  collectively 
axe  not  in  the  best  financial  position  to  put 
out  the  necessary  cash  for  another  new  air- 
plane, In  the  final  competitive  push  it  seems 
unlikely  that  any  can  forego  the  opportunity 
to  add  a  supersonic  airlines  to  their  1974 
stable.  Some  of  the  airline  reticence  Is  viewed 
as  the  resixlt  of  their  being  only  one  supplier 
of  SSTs — discounting  any  western  purchases 
of  the  TU-144.  Without  two  suppliers  to 
play-off  against  one  another,  the  airlines' 
hard-to-sell  attitude  is  used  to  Increase  their 
bargaining  position. 

Late  last  year,  the  British  and  Prench 
governments  reached  agreement  on  a  Con- 
corde pricing  formula,  but  declined  to  an-- 
nounce  all  the  details  In  order  to  give  the 
manufacturers  some  bargaining  position  of 
their  own,  for  example,  lower  prices  for  early 
purchases  and  discounts  for  larger  buys.  The 
fly-away  price  Is  expected  to  come  to  about 
$31-milllon.  An  exact  figure  depends  on  cer- 
tain adjustments  for  recent  International 
monetary  fluctuations.  This  price  does  not 
include  the  usual  list  of  spares,  but  does 
provide  for  about  a  one-third  recovery  of 
the  expected  $2-bllllon  R&D  investment  ad- 
vanced by  the  two  European  nations. 

Any  day  now,  BAC/Aerospatlale  should 
complete  the  final  standard  aircraft  specifi- 
cation. Although  the  external  airframe  and 
engine  configuration  was  frozen  about  two 
years  ago,  final  specification  of  onboard  sys- 
tems. Instrumentation,  and  interior  layout 
remains  to  be  settled.  According  to  Dewl 
Rowlands.  Concorde  Sales  Manager  for  BAG 
in  the  U.S.,  the  companies  hc^>e  to  sell  the 
airlines  a  standard,  off-the-shelf  airplane 
with  only  minor  customized  features. 

I 

PATLOAD   GUARANTEES 

Based  on  over  700  filght-test  hours  to 
date— over  200  at  supersonic  speeds — the 
firms  expect  to  meet  the  20,000-lb  payload 
guarantee  for  the  Paris-New  York  run,  as 
specified  in  the  option  contracts  for  the  first 
40  aircraft.  This  guarantee  Is  supposed  to 
rise  to  25,000  lb  for  later  aircraft.  Under 
normal  conditions  of  commercial  operation 
over  the  Parts-New  York  route,  the  128  pas- 
sengers in  the  standard,  high-density  seating 
configuration  represent  a  26,000  to  27,000-lb 
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payload.  Variance  In  the  operational  payload 
requirements  and  the  minimum  guarantee 
reflects  flight  profiles,  including  temperature 
assumptions,  under  both  U.S.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Regulations  and  regulations  set  by  the 
European  authorities,  as  weU  as  the  ex- 
pected variation  In  empty  weight  from  air- 
craft to  aircraft. 

ICKXTINO  FAR  PART  36 

While  the  theoretical  aircraft  performance 
was  known  two  years  ago  when  the  final  de- 
sign was  set,  the  airlines  wanted  to  be  shown 
the  actual  performance  data.  Similarly,  the 
airlines  expect  some  guarantee  that  Con- 
corde will  meet  anticipated  environmental 
regulations — i>artlcularly  as  to  noise — once 
it  enters  service  in  1974.  Right  now,  the 
makers  are  confident  that  initial  production 
airplanes  will  produce  a  maximum  of  ill 
EPNdB  at  takeoff,  114  EPNdB  at  the  sideline, 
and  115  EPNdB  on  approach.  These  figures 
should  all  drop  to  108  EPNdB — the  PAR  Part 
36  limit  for  large  new  subsonic  Jets — ^by  the 
time  the  plane  enters  wide  use.  All  of  the 
manufacturers'  engineering  Improvements 
are  being  focused  on  the  environment  prob- 
lems before  moving  on  to  other  Items. 

So  far,  because  of  the  smoky  and  noisy  en- 
gines of  the  prototypes,  Concorde  has  not 
been  scheduled  for  any  U.S.  sales  tour  nor,  at 
this  writing,  any  appearance  at  Transpo  72 
in   May. 

Prom  the  beginning,  says  Rowlands,  the 
companies  expected  that  there  might  be  a 
problem  with  sonic  boom  over  land  areas. 
As  a  result,  all  the  economic  studies  as- 
sumed operation  at  Mach  1.05 — 95  percent 
probability  that  the  sonic  boom  will  not  reach 
the  ground.  At  this  speed,  about  45  mln 
could  be  cut  off  the  U.S.  transcontinental 
run,  compared  to  conventional  Jet  operations. 

As  for  making  money  with  Concorde.  Sir 
George  Edwards,  BAC  President,  claims  that 
airlines  can  operate  over  the  North  Atlantic 
with  a  breakeven  load  factor  of  "less  than 
50  percent  at  present  first-class  fares  In  a 
single-class  layout." 

ITNANCINC    LEVERAGE 

Oettlng  the  money  to  finance  production 
and  sales  does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem. 
The  government  will  provide  about  80  percent 
of  the  $240-300-mlllion  In  production  financ- 
ing through  loans  at  acceptable  interest  rates. 
Banks  will  finance  the  balance.  According  to 
Rowlands,  money  Is  available  through  Eu- 
ropean banks  to  finance  the  airline  purchases 
conventionally.  Interest' rates  could  run  as 
little  as  7-7.5  percent  for  foreign  buyers  un- 
der the  Export  Credit  Guarantee  arrange- 
ments— If  the  U.S.  airlines  choose  to  leave 
Wall  Street  for  financing.  The  large  amount 
of  financing  coupled  with  the  initial  pur- 
chase should  favorably  affect  the  balance  of 
payments  for  Britain  and  Prance. 

If  the  figures  turn  out  as  they  hope,  BAC 
and  Aerospatiale  will  sell  about  250  airplanes 
by  1980.  In  typical  conservative  European 
fashion,  It  would  take  only  about  150  sales 
for  the  companies  to  break  even. 

Nothing  says  Britain  and  Prance  do  not 
intend  to  go  ahead  with  the  Concorde.  So 
far,  the  governments  have  authorized  con- 
struction of  10  production  aircraft  in  addi- 
tion to  the  four  prototypes  and  preproduc- 
tlon  aircraft  and  two  test  airframes,  plus 
procurement  of  certain  long-lead-time  parts 
for  production  aircraft  numbers  11  through 
16.  Preproductlon  Concorde  01  has  already 
flown  and  Concorde  02 — essentially  a  produc- 
tion version  aircraft — will  fly  this  summer. 

BEYOND   CONCORDE 

The  biggest  shortcoming,  and  well  recog- 
nized, Is  the  airplane's  limited  seating  capac- 
ity. This  was  only  partially  solved  In  stretch- 
ing the  prototype  airplane  to  what  Is  now 
the  production  version.  Once  sales  get  going, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  a  larger  Con-, 
corde-B  at  some  time  In  the  future. 

Speaking  before  the  American  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  in  London,  BAC  President  Ed- 
wards suggested  that  "a  sensible  path  for  us 
to  follow  wovUd  be  to  extend  to  the  D.S.  the 
collaboration  which  Is  now  deeply  embedded 
in  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  sensi- 
ble for  you  to  build  an  advanced  version  of 
the  Concorde  In  collaboration  with  ua  than 
to  go  off  on  your  own  many  years  behind  us 
in  an  advanced  technology."  Just  how  the 
U.S.  wlU  re-enter  the  SST  fleld  wlU  depend 
on  the  nation's  economic  recovery  and  the 
political  winds  blowing  come  next  November. 

{From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  5,  1972] 
60,000-Pound   SST   Mockup   To   Be   Junked 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  only  fuUscale  mock- 
up  of  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  (SST)  is 
going  to  be  dismantled  and  sold  for  junk  by 
the  Boeing  Co.,  it  has  been  announced. 

Funding  for  the  SST  was  defeated  by  Con- 
gress last  year  before  the  plane  had  a  chance 
to  fly.  In  fact,  the  SST  model  had  only  one 
wing  when  lawmakers  cut  off  funds  for  Its 
continued  development. 

Boeing  announced  yesterday  It  wUl  open 
bids  Feb.  18  on  dismantling  and  removal  of 
the  50,000-pound  mockup  which  cost  $10,- 
680,000. 


IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  4,  1972] 

SST  CONCORDE'S  Price  Continues  To 

Skyrocket 

Paris. — The  Anglo-French  supersonic 
transport  Concorde,  already  acknowledged  as 
the  world's  most  expensive  commercial  Jet- 
liner, is  going  to  prove  more  expensive  yet. 

Pierre  Cot,  president  of  Air  Prance,  said 
the  plane  with  spare  parts  will  cost  about 
$59  million  by  the  time  deliveries  start  In 
June  1974.  The  basic  plane  Itself,  the  state- 
owned  carrier  estimated,  would  cost  about 
$42  mUllon. 

That's  considerably  higher  than  the  $31.2 
million  estimate  for  the  craft  alone  given 
last  December  by  Henri  Ziegler,  director  of 
Aerospatiale,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  SST. 
And  even  that  was  well  above  the  original 
talking  price  of  around  $25  million. 

Air  France  sources  said  the  European 
A300B  airbus  also  will  coat  considerably  more. 
It  put  the  cost  of  that  plane  at  $17.3  million, 
parts  included,  up  from  the  original  estimate 
of  $12.7  mlUlon. 


THE  TRAGIC  DEATH  OP  AN  AGED 
PERSON 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1972 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 
that  our  society  has,  in  this  day  of  tech- 
nological excellence,  chosen  to  treat, 
care,  and  assist  our  elderly  Is  nothing 
less  than  an  outrage.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  the  callousness,  which  seems  to  be 
shown  to  our  elderly,  is  accepted  or  even 
tacitly  condoned.  Yet,  we  seem  to  have 
done  less  than  Is  possible  and  tragedies 
such  as  the  one  written  about  by  Gary 
Potter  seem,  at  times,  to  be  common- 
place. 

In  an  attempt  to  prick  the  conscience 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  I  am  at- 
taching the  following  article  so  that  per- 
haps we  can  find  the  way  to  move  our- 
selves to  take  those  actions  which  will, 
if  not  eliminate,  make  less  commonplace 
the  seeming  IndifTerence  that  our  society 
has  heaped  upon  our  aged. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Frc«n  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  1973] 

The  Death  of  Elizabeth  Mxikdeks — 

1878-1971 

(By  Gary  Potter) 

The  writer  Is  editor  of  Rough  Beast,  a 
monthly  non-ldeologlcal  Journal  of  Ideas  and 
political  and  social  ccxnmeatary,  from  which 
the  foUowlng  Ls  excerpted. 

Last  Nov.  6  a  6 -megaton  nuclear  warhead 
was  exploded  at  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska. 
That  same  day,  my  wife's  grandmother  was 
killed  in  a  nursing  home  In  Iowa.  Opponents 
of  the  Amchitka  test  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, persons  who  believe  that  the  number  of 
technical  Interventions  made  in  the  environ- 
ment during  recent  times  has  reached  such 
a  dangerous  level  that  irreparable  harm  Is 
about  to  be  done  to  the  worid.  I  think  some 
of  them  must  have  expected  dramatic  conse- 
quences from  the  Amchitka  test;  a  few  might 
actually  have  hc^ed  for  them.  But  the  earth 
did  not  crack.  California  did  not  sink.  There 
were  no  tidal  waves. 

I  think  the  expected  signals  can  be  read 
In  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Meinders. 

Mrs.  Meinders  was  bom  In  Iowa  and  lived 
there  her  whole  life.  The  Iowa  and  the  United 
States  where  she  was  bom  were  rather  dif- 
ferent from  the  state  and  nation  of  today. 
When  Mrs.  Meinders  was  born,  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  was  President  of  the  United  States  (of 
which  there  were  then  38);  Queen  Victoria 
would  reign  for  two  more  decades  over  a  vast 
and  mighty  empire;  the  last  Russian  tsar, 
still  a  boy  of  10,  was  years  away  from  ascend- 
ing his  throne;  Kaiser  WUhelm  I,  the  last 
German  emperor,  was  not  yet  even  crown 
prince.  Since  1878,  a  very  great  deal  has 
changed  In  the  world. 

Mrs.  Meinders  was  fully  aware  of  the 
changes.  UntU  the  onset  of  the  troubles 
which  led  to  her  death,  she  read  a  newspaper 
every  day.  Her  view  of  affairs  was  remarkably 
detached.  It  was  not  that  she  was  unrespon- 
sive to  the  world;  the  world  simply  no  longer 
shocked  her. 

What  great  Issue  or  event  agitating  us  In 
recent  days  had  she  not  already  had  occasion 
to  consider?  The  war?  Alretuly  a  lady  of  40  at 
the  end  of  the  flrst  World  War,  Mrs.  Meinders 
had  witnessed  six  of  the  seven  foreign  wars 
waged  by  the  United  States.  Racial  conflict? 
She  could  remember  being  scooped  up  and 
bundled  into  the  house  by  her  mother  when 
some  Indians  suddenly  appeared  nearby- 
Little  Big  Horn  had  happened  only  a  couple 
of  years  before.  Wounded  Knee  was  years  In 
the  future.  Presidential  assassination'?  Could 
the  one  In  1963  seem  as  momentous  to  her  as 
It  did  to  many  when  she  could  personally 
recall  two  of  the  three  others  In  our  history? 

Born  as  she  was  before  the  advent  of  elec- 
tric lighting,  the  automobile,  the  telephone, 
radio,  the  newer  prodigies  of  science  and 
technology  did  not  Impress  her  overmuch.  I 
once  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  seeing 
men  on  the  moon,  live.  In  color.  "Oh,"  she 
said,  "I  suppose  it's  all  right."  Her  many  years 
had  clearly  made  her  extremely  tolerant. 

Intact  as  were  her  mental  and  spiritual 
faculties,  the  sheer  weight  of  her  90-plus 
years  did  bear  on  her  body.  Though  far  from 
being  bedridden  (merely  two  summers  ago 
she  was  capable  of  the  long  car  trip  from 
Iowa  to  Washington) ,  she  did  have  diflBculty 
at  times  walking  and  she  recently  made  fre- 
quent use  of  a  wheelchair.  If  you  asked  her 
how  she  felt,  she  would  reply,  "I'm  aU  right, 
but  I  used  to  be  able  to  run  like  a  deer." 
There  was  wlstfulness  In  the  remark,  and 
resignation,  but  also  a  subdued  note  of  anger, 
as  if  she  felt  she  had  been  betrayed — by  her 
own  body — and  who  could  doubt  her  word? 
Yet  there  was  no  one  still  living  who  remem- 
bered her  running. 

From  the  fact  that  so  many  she'd  known 
and  loved  had  already  passed  on  and  from  her 
religious  devotion  was  derived  another  char- 
acteristic: prudence.  She  deemed  It  prudent 
to  devote  much  of  her  energy  these  last  years 
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to  preparing  for  the  Inevitable.  This,  also, 
must  have  accotmted  for  her  apparent  de- 
tachment. She  was  preparing  to  put  behind 
her  the  things  of  this  world;  she  was  detach- 
ing herself  from  them.  In  her  93  years  she'd 
seen  a  great  deal  of  death  and  she  must  have 
acquired  an  understanding  of  it.  It  surely 
seemed  that  death,  no  more  than  anything 
else,  would  not  surprise  her.  Yet  It  did.  It  did. 

Dying  was  once  something  accomplished 
at  home.  That  was  the  case  for  even  the 
poorest  of  men.  In  1878,  say,  there  simply 
was  no  place  else  to  die,  no  more  than  there 
was  another  place,  besides  the  open  fleld, 
to  give  birth.  Also,  dying  being  part  of  life, 
home  seemed  a  suitable  place  to  do  It  since 
that  Is  where  one  had  done  the  rest  of  one's 
living.  Unless  he  were  caught  fatally  by  haz- 
ard far  from  home,  every  man  could  expect 
to  die  there — In  the  bosom  of  the  famUy,  as 
the  expression  went.  Loved  ones  actually 
held  your  hand,  they  wiped  your  brow.  You 
were  going  anyway;  they  tried  to  ease  it  for 
you. 

I've  said  Mrs.  Meinders  was  as  aware  of 
the  world  from  which  she  died  as  the  one 
into  which  she  was  born,  but  she  must  have 
expected,  must  have  prayed,  that  her  death 
would  be  the  sort  she  knew  best  and  which 
she  had  schooled  herself  to  accept,  If  per- 
haps with  ever  so  slightly  rebelUous  a 
spirit,  as  she  accepted  the  Infirmity  of  an 
aged  body.  By  rights,  such  a  death  ought 
to  have  been  hers. 

Like  all  really  wise  persons,  Mrs.  Meinders 
had  made  it  a  lifelong  policy  to  avoid  doc- 
tors, except  In  direst  need,  and  to  stay  com- 
pletely away  from  hospitals  or  any  other 
Institution  purporting  to  care  for  the  un- 
well or  Infirm.  She  was  not  alone  In  her  feel- 
ing about  such  places.  Her  daughter,  my 
mother-in-law,  had  her  In  her  home,  as  she 
had  for  a  number  of  years,  when  her  flnal 
difficulties  began  in  Aug\ist.  That  Is,  unlike 
many  others  who,  by  virtue  merely  of  years, 
find  themselves  In  "nursing"  homes  at  a  cer- 
tain point  In  their  lives.  Mrs.  Meinders  was 
not  in  one.  Inasmuch  as  she  required  no 
"nursing,"  was  not  unwell,  never  truly  In- 
firm, why  should  she  have  been?  Also  un- 
like many  others,  of  course,  she  had  a 
daughter  who  was  wlUlng  to  have  her  at 
home  and  to  see  after  her  wants,  which 
were  always  limited. 

In  August,  Mrs.  Meinders  complained  of 
some  pains.  My  wife,  who  was  visiting  her 
mother  and  grandmother  at  the  time,  told 
me  on  the  phone  that  the  family  doctor  was 
away,  that  others  had  been  consulted,  and 
they  recommended  that  Mrs.  Meinders  be 
taken  to  a  local  hospital  for  an  examination, 
one  more  thorough  than  could  have  been 
done  at  home.  There  should  have  been  noth- 
ing alarming  In  the  Idea  of  hospitalization 
for  no  more  reason  than  a  thorough  physi- 
cal. Siurely  the  reason  for  Grandma's  pain 
could  be  more  easily  and  accurately  discov- 
ered in  a  hospital  than  at  home.  Yet  Virginia 
(my  wife)  and  I  were  both  uneasy  at  the 
Idea.  She  was  herself  less  than  enthusiastic. 

As  Virginia  and  her  mother  left  her  on  the 
flrst  evening  of  her  flrst  hospital  stay,  my 
mother-in-law  said,  "Well,  we're  going." 

"And  leave  me  In  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies?"  said  &<rs.  Meinders.  It  was  a  line 
from  the  best  known,  and  Mrs.  Meinders' 
favorite,  of  all  the  Psalms. 

She  was  In  the  place  for  merely  a  few  days. 
Because  Virginia  and  her  mother  thought 
they  discerned  a  casualness,  even  a  certain 
callousness,  in  the  Institution's  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Meinders,  they  were  quite  pleased  when  ^ 
the  doctors  told  them  there  was  no  need  for 
worry.  Grandma  could  go  back  home. 

The  doctors  at  the  hospital  bad  failed 
to  detect  a  massive  Internal  abscess  which 
burst  in  the  evening  soon  after  Grandma's 
return.  I  was  later  appalled  to  learn  that 
small  Iowa  cities  of  30,000  population  are 
apparently  no  different  than  New  York  or 
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Washington  on  one  score:  Despite  all  the 
pleas  of  Virginia  and  my  mother-in-law.  no 
doctor  would  come  to  the  house.  All  through 
the  night  the  two  women  carried  on  as  best 
they  could.  The  blood  and  matter  was  coming 
In  prodigious  quantities.  Every  convenient 
receptacle — basins,  bowls,  pans,  even  a  kitty 
Utter  box — was  put  to  use;  Veronica,  our  15- 
month-old  daughter,  upset  by  the  turmoil, 
began  to  cry  but  could  not  be  coped  with — 
there  was  no  time  even  to  empty  the  pans 
as  Virginia  and  her  mother  worked  In  tan- 
dem; the  gory  containers  overflowed  the  bath 
room  and  kitchen  floors,  had  to  be  set  out 
In  the  garage. 

Finally,  at  dawn,  a  doctor  agreed  to  a  house 
call.  This  gentleman's  professional  contribu- 
tion to  the  situation,  seeing  the  pans  spread 
before  him  on  the  garage  floor:  "That's  Im- 
possible. If  she  lost  that  much  blood  she'd 
bedeaxl." 

She  was  In  fact  so  weakened  that  the  doc- 
tor would  not  advise  what  doctors  today  al- 
ways automatically  advise,  what  the  doctors 
a  few  days  before  advised:  he  would  not 
recommend  her  being  moved  to  the  hospital, 
not  then. 

Tet  weak  as  she  was,  she  was  also  strong. 
Anyone,  It  seems  when  you  consider  It,  must 
be  marveloualy  strong  simply  to  live  93  years. 
It  was  her  strength  that  undid  her.  Why 
couldn't  the  end  have  been  that  night?  It 
would  have  been  far  better.  There  were  mom- 
ents when  Grandma  actually  cried  out  for  It 
to  be.  She  was  too  strong,  however.  Her  God 
had  made  her  so  strong  she  was  yet  to  endure 
a  death  unlike  any  she  had  ever  expected. 

The  members  of  my  wife's  family  are  not 
numerous.  For  several  generations  the  fam- 
ily's children  have  been  born  at  30-year  Inter- 
vals, rather  than  the  common  20.  Thus,  Mrs. 
Melnders.  though  already  past  90,  had  no 
great-grandchild  lanUl  the  birth  of  Veronica, 
my  da\i^ter.  The  two  of  them,  the  old  lady 
and  the  Infant  girl,  had  a  close  and  warm 
relationship. 

In  the  morning  after  that  first  crisis,  after 
the  doctor  had  left,  before  anyone  could  stop 
her,  Veronica  climbed  onto  Mrs.  Melnders' 
bed.  She  grabbed  a  crumpled  Kleenex  lying 
there  and  with  it  wiped  some  sweat  from 
her  great-grandmother's  forehead.  My  wife 
has  told  me  that  It  wasn't  until  days  later 
that  she  saw  Veronica's  gesture  in  the  light 
of  the  act  once  jjerformed  by  her  namesake. 

During  those  days,  as  Mrs.  Melnders  re- 
covered something  of  herself,  there  were 
countless  games  of  peek-a-boo,  the  child 
standing  at  the  foo*^^  of  the  bed,  Mrs.  Meln- 
ders frequently  racked  by  pain  nobody  nearly 
a  century  old  Is  meant  to  bear.  How  did  she 
bear  hers?  Her  heart,  her  lungs,  all  her  organs 
were  extraordinarily  fit,  we  were  UAd.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  finally  to  readmit  her  to 
the  hospital. 

It  surely  was  necessary,  wasn't  it?  The  ab- 
scess had  to  be  completely  cleaned,  it  had  to 
be  healed.  The  doctors  wouldn't  treat  Mrs. 
Melnders  at  home,  no  more  than  they'd  do 
anything  else  there,  even  examine  her. 

It  was  m  the  hospital  that  I  last  saw  her. 
She  had  been  there  in  bed,  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  was  deeply  distressed  after  seeing 
her.  Never  had  I  seen  her  so  enervated,  so 
listless.  Never  before  had  I  seen  her  listless, 
period.  And  her  eyes!  A  93-year-old  Junkie, 
was  that  possible? 

My  wife  explained  that  the  nurses  gave 
Mrs.  Melnders  drugs,  "to  keep  her  quiet." 

"Quiet!  How  noisy  can  a  loedi-ldden  93- 
year-old  woman  lae?" 

"No,  It's  Just  that  if  she  asks  for  anything 
when  it's  not  scheduled  it  disturbs  the  rou- 
tine. They're  busy." 

"Oh,  c'mon.  What?  A  glass  of  watei?" 

"I  know.  But  what  can  we  do?" 

What  Indeed? 

Her  low  morale  was  not  the  only  thing 
troubling  about  Mrs.  Melnders'  condition.  We 
noted  a  vicious  bruise,  actually  an  open 
wotmd.  on  one  elbow  (an  old  person's  skin 
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can  be  exceedingly  tender) .  There  were  simi- 
lar bruises  elsewhere  on  her  body.  We  in- 
quired of  the  nurses  how  the  bruises  had 
been  inflicted.  Blithely,  we  were  told  she 
bruised  herself  trying  *xj  get  out  of  bed.  The 
bed  in  question  had  high  railings  all  arotind 
it.  An  old  lady  who's  lately  needed  a  wheel- 
chair to  get  around  tried  by  herself.  In  a 
drugged  state,  to  climb  over  those  barriers? 
That's  what  we  asked.  We  were  told:  Yes! 

Mrs.  Melnders  was  clearly  not  popular  with 
the  staff.  She  was  a  nuisance;  so  It  seemed. 
But,  as  Virginia  asked,  what  could  we  do? 
We  didn't  want  to  take  her  home  simply  to 
die.  We  wanted  her  to  live  comfortably  and 
well.  For  that  she  needed  healing.  The  alleged 
healers  said  the  only  place  for  the  healing 
was  here.  In  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Melnders  was  most  of  all  a  nuisance 
about  the  catheter.  My  mother-in-law  who'd 
cared  for  her  for  years,  knew  she  was  not,  bad 
never  been.  Incontinent,  yet  a  catheter  had 
been  inserted  in  her  urethra.  This  did  spare 
the  nurses  having  to  attend  to  a  bed-pan  but 
it  created  another  problem.  Mrs.  Melnders 
was  evidently  offended  by  the  plastic  tubing, 
especially  inserted  as  it  was  in  a  part  of  her 
body  she  probably  regarded  as  not  merely 
private  but  inviolate  (nothing  could  more  ac- 
curately reflect  her  19th-century  upbring- 
ing). When  she  was  sufficiently  undrugged, 
she  pulled  the  catheter  out.  Not  once.  At  least 
three  times.  Incredible.  I  flinched  whenever 
I  Imagined  the  pain  her  action  must  have 
caused.  I  don't  know  if  the  nurses  considered 
the  pain,  but  they  were  fiirlous.  When  Vir- 
ginia and  I  discovered  the  catheter  removed 
on  one  of  our  visits  and  foolishly  reported  it 
("Please  dont  make  trouble  for  them,  Grand- 
ma. You'll  only  make  them  mad.")  we  were 
banished  from  the  room,  saw  nurses,  faces 
rigid  with  anger,  rush  into  it.  We  beard 
Grandma  scream  as  they  jammed  the  damned 
thing  back  in,  but  the  first  nurse  out  the 
door  met  our  gasse  with  equanimity,  even 
smiling.  What  to  do?  We  felt  trapped. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  wife's  grandmother 
alive  was  with  my  mother-in-law.  When  we 
reached  the  floor,  we  found  no  one  at  the 
floor  desk.  We  went  straight  to  Grandma's 
room.  She  wasn't  there.  Wondering  where  to 
look,  we  heard  Grandma's  voice  from  the 
room  down  the  corridor  where  sitz  baths  were 
given.  My  mother-in-law  pulled  me  back  as 
I  was  about  to  step  through  the  door;  she 
wanted  to  hear  what  was  being  said. 

Grandma  was  saying,  "Why  can't  I  talk?" 

"Because  I  want  to  read  the  paper,"  the 
nurse  replied. 

When  we  did  go  into  the  room.  I  saw  the 
nurse's  paper  was  turned  to  the  funnies  pase. 

I  returned  to  Washington,  leaving  Virginia 
with  her  family.  Mrs.  Melnders  was  in  the 
hospital  a  while  longer.  The  hospital  then 
asked  that  she  be  removed. 

I  couldn't  believe  It  when  Virginia  told  it 
to  me  on  the  phone. 

There  had  been  a  letter  to  the  hospital 
from  Medicare,  it  s«%med.  Formerly,  hospitals 
might  keep  patients  Indeflnltely,  as  long  as 
necessary  to  get  the  Job  done,  the  job  that 
needed  doing;  that's  why  the  patient  was 
there.  Today,  the  Medicare  "beneflts"  are  ex- 
hausted, and  that's  It.  Out.  Unless  maybe 
you're  actually  dying.  Glnny  quoted  a  doctor 
at  the  hospital,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Melnders' 
case:  "Hopeftilly,  we'd  thought  that  she'd 
have  slipped  away  by  now."  Those  were  his 
exact  words.  Since  she  hadn't  "slipped  away" 
as  scheduled  by  Medlcaie,  she'd  have  to  leave. 
I  was  speechless. 

Even  as  Mrs.  Melnders  was  expelled  from 
the  hospital,  the  doctors  expressed  the  view 
that  If  she  were  taken  home  she'd  require 
the  attention  there  of  two  full-time  nurses. 
That  was  out  of  the  question.  Accordingly, 
Virginia's  mother  and  aunt  surveyed  most  of 
the  nursing  homes  in  the  area  and  flnally 
settled  on  one:  it  was  going  to  cost  the  family 
$1,000  a  month.  As  It  happened,  Mrs.  Meln- 
ders was  there  but  a  few  weeks. 

After  helping  her  mother  and  aunt  Install 
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Mrs.  Melnders  in  the  place,  Virginia  came 
home  to  Washington.  She  told  me  all  about 
the  home.  It  was  clean  and  bright,  the  newest 
built  and  supposedly  best  equipped  home  in 
the  vicinity,  but  she'd  found  the  same  rou- 
tine use  of  drugs  as  at  the  hospital.  Every 
evening  everyone  got  his  stupor  pill;  un- 
disturbed quiet  wotild  reign  for  the  rest  of 
the  night;  no  one  would  be  any  trouble  for 
anyone  else,  particularly  the  staff  (In  addi- 
tion to  professional  staff  there  was  consider- 
able volunteer  help — Girl  Scouts  earning 
badge  points,  that  sort  of  thing). 

I  was  struck  by  one  detail;  persons  feeling 
badly  often  must  be  encouraged  to  eat;  that 
is  as  true  of  old  persons  as  anyone  else.  At 
this  "nursing"  home  where  Mrs.  Melnders 
now  lived,  no  one  did  anything  to  encourage 
eating;  food,  I  gathered,  was  simply  left  with 
the  Inmates:  there  it  is  if  you  want  It.  The 
result  was  that  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
many  inmates,  including  my  mother-in-law, 
visited  the  establishment  twice  a  day  to  feed 
the  Inmates.  A  thousand  dollars  doesn't  buy 
much  anymore,  I  reflected. 

Three  weeks  after  Virginia  got  home  the 
phone  rang  at  3  o'clock  one  morning.  It  was 
Virginia's  mother.  Grandma  had  l>een  killed. 
She  was  scalded  to  death  In  the  bathtub.  In  a 
sltz  bath,  I  wondered  what  nurse  this  time 
had  been  busy  reading  the  funnies. 

No  one  had  actually  been  reading  the 
paper.  It  might  as  well  have  been  the  case, 
however.  Beyond  the  fact  that  someone  had 
been  g^rossly  negligent  we  shall  perhaps  never 
know  exactly  what  happened.  Either  some- 
one had  simply  put  Grandma  Into  water  al- 
ready scalding  hot  and  abandoned  her  de- 
spite her  protests,  or  she  weis  left  unattended 
while  a  malfunctioning  electrical  device 
heated  up  the  water.  As  chance  hod  it.  both 
my  mother-in-law  and  her  sister  arrived  at 
the  "nursing"  home,  for  a  visit,  within  min- 
utes of  the  event.  The  place  was  in  tvirmoU. 
In  the  moment's  excitement,  one  nurse  was 
extremely  candid.  She  blTirted:  "We  heard 
her  screaming  but  we  were  all  too  bttsy  to  go 
in."  When  the  remark  was  reported  to  us, 
Virginia  and  I  recollected  the  scream  we'd 
heard  In  the  hospital  corridor,  and  the  satis- 
fied look  of  the  nurse  afterwards. 

Grandma  lingered,  in  agony,  for  twelve 
hours.  She  was  back  in  one  of  those  beds 
with  the  high  metal  barriers;  both  her 
daughters  were  with  her.  She  complained 
very  little  about  the  pain  she  was  feeling, 
but  it  had  to  be  great.  Her  boiled  flesh  had 
turned  black  and  was  falling  away.  A  curious 
thing  happened  in  those  hours.  Though 
Grandma  was  Iowa-born,  her  first  language 
was  German,  until  the  age  of  8.  No  one  living 
had  ever  heard  her  speak  it.  Now  at  the 
end,  it  was  suddenly  the  language  in  which 
she  prayed.  Then,  her  very  last  words  were: 
"Give  me  a  kiss."  Neither  of  her  daughters 
could  reach  over  the  barriers  of  the  hospital 
bed  to  give  It.  That  was  all. 

When  we  burled  Grandma  her  pastor  said 
that  everything  he  knew  about  her  indicated 
that  she  was  now  with  God.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  otherwise.  All  signs,  her 
devotion  and  piety,  her  prudence,  indicated 
that  she  understood  her  very  long  life  to  be 
a  gift  from  God,  which  He  meant  her  to  use 
in  preparing  to  meet  Him.  Not  everyone  re- 
ceives such  a  gift.  Consider  the  case  of  a 
young  man  wiped  out  driving  to  work.  Yet 
Grandma's  death  was  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  young  man's  than  it  surely  was  to  that  of 
say,  her  grandfather.  But  Grandma's  case 
was  not  unique,  you  know  that.  That  most  of 
us  will  have  her  institutional  kind  of  dying, 
or  the  young  man's  violent  death,  and  al- 
most no  one  of  us  the  older  kind  of  demise, 
an  1878  death — there  Is  the  material  for 
meditation. 

Death  has  always  been  the  ultimate  cor- 
rection of  men's  lives:  it  is  the  wages  of  sin; 
but  unless  all  accounts  of  past  dyings  have 
been  falsified,  it  does  seem  that  death,  the 
process  of  having  one's  sins  corrected,  was 
once  easier  to  bear.  It  seems  to  have  in- 
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volved  some  tears  and  sincere  repentance, 
and  that  was  about  It.  Did  its  relative  ease 
correspond  to  the  sins  it  corrected? 

That  young  man  driving  to  work,  is  he 
aware  his  life  is  in  God's  hands?  Chances  are 
that  If  he  has  any  thoughts  at  all  about  his 
life  being  In  anyone's  hands  he  thinks  it  is 
In  those   of  the   General   Motors   engineers. 

And  if  so  wretched  a  death  as  Grandma's 
can  l>e  visited  even  on  that  dear,  amiable. 
God-fearing  lady,  what  chance  have  the  rest 
of  us  to  avoid  her  fate,  the  young  man's,  or 
worse?  Tears  and  repentance,  then,  sweet 
death?  No,  for  most  of  us  it's  going  to  be  the 
freeway  crackup,  or  the  lonely,  bitter  death 
of  a  terminal  ward — or  the  scalding  sltz  bath. 

Why  should  God,  capable  as  He  Is  of  in- 
finite subtlety,  arrange  for  the  top  of  the 
world  to  blow  off  at  Amcbitka?  He  can  ar- 
range for  every  man  a  personal  Amchltka. 
I  believe  that  Is  possibly  Just  what  He's  do- 
ing. I'm  suggesting  that  the  American  way 
of  death  may  In  fact  be  His  punishment  for 
our  way  of  life.  If  you  don't  believe  in  Him, 
let's  Just  say  that  it's  nature  fighting  back. 


A  LIMIT  TO  THE  SKY? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIROIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Northern  Virginia  Dally  at  Strasburg, 
Va.,  in  its  lead  editorial  of  Thursday, 
February  3,  said  this : 

One  thing  Is  clear,  the  Republican  Party 
can  no  longer  point  the  finger  at  the  Demo- 
crats, charging  them  with  unrivaled  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  Even  the  spending  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  cannot  match  what 
is  happening  today. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Daily,  through 
the  years,  has  had  outstanding  editorials. 
It  is  influential  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. 

It  has  supported  every  Republican 
presidential  nominee  since  1932. 

The  editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Daily,  J.  J.  Crawford,  as  did  his  prede- 
cessor, Arthur  Davison,  speaks  frankly 
and  forthrightly,  and  calls  the  shots  as 
he  sees  them. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial captioned  "Does  the  Sky  Have  a 
Limit?"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Dally,  Feb.  8, 

1972] 

Does  thx  Skt  Havx  a  Lncrr? 

As  the  Import  of  President  Nixon's  budget 
for  1972-73  begins  to  be  more  fully  under- 
stood a  rising  tide  of  shock  and  disbelief 
Is  being  heard  around  the  country. 

There  Is  one  central  figure  which  Is  the 
capstone  of  what  many  consider  a  new  high 
of  fiscal  madness.  That  figure  is  t403.2  billion, 
the  amount  which  represents  the  President's 
estimate  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  new  budget's  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1973, 

The  national  debt  is  now  $424  bUllon.  Thus, 
by  his  own  reclconlng,  the  President  proposes 
to  spend  about  $70  billion  more  in  the  next 
17  months  than  will  be  taken  in  in  revenue. 
It  also  means  that  since  President  Nixon  took 
office  in  January  1969  the  debt  wUl  have 
grown  by  $133  bUllon. 

As  Sen.  Harry  Byrd  p>ointed  out  in  a  speech 
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in  the  Senate  recently,  ".  .  .  one-fourth  of 
that  enormous  total  debt  ($493.2  billion) 
will  have  been  incurred  during  the  Admin- 
istration of  President  Nixon  In  only  four 
years." 

In  addition  to  the  Increase,  Instead  of 
the  expected  cutback,  in  defense  spending 
many  looked  for  in  the  wake  of  the  de- 
escalated  Vietnam  war,  the  President  is  also 
pushing  expensive  and  uncontrollable  do- 
mestic plans.  These  Include  welfare  reform 
and  his  proposals  for  a  guaranteed  annukl 
Income.  But,  even  before  Congress  has 
passed  these  proposals,  for  the  first  time 
budget  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  exceed  the 
defense  budget. 

One  thing  is  clear,  the  Republican  party 
can  no  longer  point  the  finger  at  the  Demo- 
crats, charging  them  with  unrivaled  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. Even  the  spending  of  the 
Johnson  Administration  cannot  match  what 
is  happening  today. 

If  things  keep  up  the  way  they  are  going, 
and  there's  no  reason  to  believe  there  will  be 
a  change  of  heart,  four  years  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  will  severely  challenge  the 
long  record  of  Democratic  deficit  spending 
for  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the  leading 
catapulter  Into  financial  disaster. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
EMERGENCY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NKW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  drug  abuse  prevention.  At  that 
time,  I  made  clear  my  chagrin  with  a 
proposed  cutback  in  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion programs  in  New  York  schools. 

Funding  treatment  programs  is  cer- 
tainly important,  but  no  more  impor- 
t&nt  than  efforts  to  prevent  our  young 
people  from  becoming  addicts  in  the 
first  place. 

Today,  when  the  average  age  of  drug 
users  being  treated  is  17  years,  and  when 
the  New  York  Addiction  Services  Agency 
treated  3,787  young  people  under  15 
years  of  age  last  year,  I  can  no  longer 
understand  our  meager  efforts  at  educa- 
tion. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  OfiSce  on  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  will  give  the  highest  priority 
to  massive  education  and  prevention  ef- 
forts. 

I  include  several  articles  of  interest: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  1972] 

Schools  Peak  Em)  or  Statx  Dbxto  Aid 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 

A  drag  education  specialist  at  Alfred  E. 
Smith  High  School  in  the  Bronx  recently  re- 
ceived what  he  regarded  as  the  "ultimate 
reward"  from  some  students:  wrapped-up 
packages  of  their  "works" — drug  parapher- 
nalia— ^together  with  assurances  they  would 
never  go  back  to  using  drugs. 

The  specialist  is  one  of  93  serving  In  the 
city's  high  schools  under  a  new  state- 
funded  program  known  as  SPARK — for 
School  Prevention  of  Addiction  Through  Re- 
habilitation and  Knowledge.  Companion  pro- 
grrams,  also  state-financed,  have  recently  got- 
ten under  way  in  many  elementary,  Inter- 
mediate and  Junior  high  schools  under  local 
district  auspices. 
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Last  week,  however,  school  officials  voiced 
concern  that  these  special  programs,  aimed 
at  preventing  driig  addiction  and  at  helping 
those  who  are  already  "hooked,"  would  come 
to  a  halt  when  the  school  year  ends  this 
June. 

ALBANT    ANNOtTNCEMENT 

Their  concern  was  prompted  by  the  an- 
nouncement in  Albany  on  Tuesday  that  the 
state  would  by  Sept.  16  end  Its  support  of 
special  school  programs  to  prevent  drug  ad- 
diction becaxise  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

"It  would  be  a  sad  day  If  programs  which 
appear  to  be  bringing  about  some  favorable 
results  should  be  discontinued,"  School 
Chancellor  Harvey  B.  Scribner  said.  The 
Chancellor  added  that  he  had  personally  in- 
spected several  of  the  special  programs  and 
was  "impressed"  by  what  he  saw. 

During  the  current  school  year,  the  state 
is  providing  $19.6-mllllon  to  the  city  schools 
for  these  programs,  through  the  city's  Ad- 
diction Services  Agency.  The  city  matches 
these  funds  with  "in  kind"  services.  But 
school  officials  say  that  without  the  state 
funds,  there  could  be  no  special  drug-preven- 
tion programs  In  the  schools. 

Dr.  Helen  M.  Feulner,  the  acting  assistant 
superintendent  In  charge  of  special  educa- 
tion at  central  school  headquarter: .  and 
Richard  deLone,  the  Addiction  Services 
Agency's  assistant  conunlssloner  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  noted  that  the  state 
funds  had  made  possible  a  variety  of  special 
projects  last  fall. 

UFX'S    PROBLEICS 

The  emphasis  in  the  school  programs  la 
on  reaching  and  helping  youngsters  who 
have  problems — "life's  problems,"  Dr.  Feul- 
ner remarked — before  they  get  Involved  with 
drugs.  These  could  be  problems  about  school, 
the  famUy,  or  relations  with  peers. 

Group  "rap  sessions"  and  individual  coun- 
seling are  the  "guts"  of  the  program,  Mr.  de- 
Lone said.  But  a  veu'lety  of  approaches,  often 
devised  by  the  students,  are  also  employed, 
including  student-produced  nevrspapers. 
magazines,  flims  and  plays  warning  against 
drug  use.  In  some  schools,  specially  trained 
students,  selected  for  their  leadership  abil- 
ity, are  working  with  their  classmates. 

There  are  also  referral  and  follow-up  serv- 
ices for  yotingsters  already  addicted.  In  the 
93  high  schools  alone,  1,600  students  have 
since  September  been  referred  to  outside 
agencies  for  treatment. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  deLone  said,  schools  felt 
that  they  had  a  drug-prevention  program  if 
they  occasionally  showed  a  "horror"  film  de- 
picting the  effects  of  addiction  or  invited  a 
few  former  addicts  to  an  assembly  program 
to  tell  of  their  experiences.  These  approach- 
es, he  said,  produced  "limited  and  possibly 
negative"  results. 

BPXCIAI.  TXAMS   trSXD 

In  addition  to  the  drug-education  special- 
ist in  every  high  school,  13  secondary  schools 
have  established,  under  the  SPABK  pro- 
gram, "intervention  and  prevention  centers." 

Each  center,  Arthur  Jaffe,  the  SPARK  pro- 
gram director  noted,  has  special  teams  con- 
sisting of  a  social  worker  or  psychologist,  a 
guidance  counselor,  an  attendance  teacher, 
a  teacher  and  four  paraprofessionals — "some 
of  whom  are  recent  graduates  or,  theooselves, 
ex-addicts." 

In  the  program's  first  three  months,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Feulner,  more  than  2,500  stu- 
dents participated  in  group  sessions  and  1,- 
160  received  individual  counseling. 

Each  of  the  city's  31  decentralized  dis- 
tricts has  a  drug-education  coordinator  and 
has  mounted  special  programs.  Mr.  deLone 
estimated  that  these  local  efforts  were  reach- 
ing about  103,000  pupils,  of  whom  6.000  were 
receiving  intensive  help. 

"It  would  be  almost  cynical  for  the  state 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  these  pro- 
grams now,"  he  said. 
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Heroin  Taking  Pskteen  Tou. 
(By  Joe  Peurey) 

Drug  experts  here  are  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  growtb  In  the  number  of  pre- 
teen  heroin  addicts. 

An  analysis  of  available  statistics,  Inter- 
views with  doctors,  school  officials,  social 
workers,  drug  experts,  community  leaders, 
ex-addlcts  and  current  addicts  Indicates 
there  are  thousands — perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands— of  preteen  drug  users  In  this  city. 

He  (or  she)  is  sniffing  glue  at  the  age  of 
6.  getting  stoned  on  pot  by  8,  popping  pills 
by  10,  snorting  heroin  and  pushing  drugs  by 
12  and  shooting  dope  before  13. 

In  the  early  '60b,  the  age  of  the  average 
drug  user  In  treatment  was  about  26.  By  the 
mid- '60s  It  was  23.  Four  years  ago  It  was 
21.  Today,  according  to  Addiction  Service 
Agency  spokesman  Ray  Godhey,  It's  17. 

In  August,  25  per  cent  of  the  drug  users  In 
treatment  were  under  15.  Last  month,  the 
figure  rose  to  29  per  cent — 3470. 

"These  figvirea  are  pointing  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  real  problem  in  the  pre-teen  area," 
says  Richard  deliene,  Assistant  Commission- 
er for  Education  and  Training  for  ASA. 

"Although  there's  no  hard  data — the  cen- 
sus we  took  only  listed  the  category  under 
15 — all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
children  are  turning  on  to  drugs  at  younger 
and  younger  ages." 

DeLone  pointed  out  that  Manhattan  had 
some  2500  under- 15  users  In  treatment, 
Brooklyn  359,  Queens  and  Richmond  358  and 
the  Bronx  212. 

"But  that's  not  because,  say,  Manhattan 
has  more  addicts  than,  say,  the  Bronx,"  De- 
Lone said.  "It's  Jvist  that  there  are  more 
facilities  for  treatment  and  detection  here. 
The  more  we  look  Into  the  problem,  the  more 
we're  finding." 

Nathan  Wright,  coordinator  of  Community 
School  Board  4's  drug  program  in  East  Har- 
lem, estimates  that  out  of  an  elementary 
school  population  of  1300  In  his  district  there 
may  be  between  300  and  300  drug  users. 

"There's  an  awful  lot  of  pills  floating 
arotind  In  the  elementary  schools  and  pot, 
too,  of  course.  But  there's  heroin,  too.  The 
kids  do  a  'combination  act'  with  it. 

"That's  when  two  or  three  children  get 
together  and  pool  their  lunch  money  to  buy 
a  bag  of  heroin  for  a  couple  bucks.  Then  they 
all  get  together  and  sniff  It.  Cocaine  Is  out 
of  their  reach.  It's  Just  too  expensive." 

SIGNIFICANT    FACTOBS 

According  to  drug  experts  interviewed 
there  are  significant  economic  factors  push- 
ing the  drugs  Into  the  pre-teen  age  groups. 

"Kids  who  use  drugs  find  the  best  way  to 
support  their  habits  is  to  push  drugs.  So 
drugs  spread  through  peer  groups  like  an 
epidemic.  And  small  kids  can't  pull  off  big 
Jobs  to  finance  their  drugs  so  they  have  to 
rely  on  pushing,"  says  Richard  Mang^us  who 
was  formerly  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
and  is  presently  working  In  West  Harlem's 
School  District,  3'8  drug  program. 

According  to  David  Margulls,  who  heads 
Alpha  School  In  Brooklyn,  a  therapeutic  com- 
munity and  outpatient  treatment  center  for 
teenage  addicts,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
drugs  are  being  piished  Into  the  pre-teen 
group  is: 

"If  you're  small  you've  got  to  sell  drugs  to 
someone  smaller  than  yourself.  If  you  try  to 
sell  to  someone  bigger,  or  maybe  even  your 
own  size  you  nm  the  risk  of  getting  robbed. 
The  smaller  your  customer  is,  the  safer  you 
are." 

Ray  Martin,  director  of  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant  Youth  In  Action,  says  there  are  9-  and 
10-year-old  pushers  In  his  community  and 
explains  that  "sometimes  it's  Just  a  family 
thing." 

"Sometimes  the  kids'  parent  or  parents  are 
on  drugs,  so  they  use  their  kids  to  transport 
the  stuff.  Most  cops  wouldn't  search  a  9-year- 
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old  for  a  couple  himdred  dollars  worth  of 
drugs. 

"And  Bometlmee  the  kid  la  Just  pressed  Into 
service  to  sell  In  order  to  support  the  habit 
of  his  parents  or  maybe  of  an  cdder  brother 
or  sister." 

Martin  said  he  did  not  have  any  accurate 
statistics  but  felt  that  the  pre-teen  drug  \ise 
percentage  may  already  be  as  high  as  10  per 
cent  In  the  elementary  schools  In  his  area. 

Most  of  those  Interviewed  said  the  most 
effective  immediate  measures  to  identify  and 
treat,  prevent  and  educate  was  in  the  schools. 

But,  according  to  Asst.  Conunlssloner  de- 
Lone,  it  looks  as  if  all  of  the  funding  for  the 
In-school  programs  will  be  cut  off  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

"There  are  Just  no  more  funds  for  the 
school  program  in  the  pipeline.  Unless  there's 
a  special  appropriation  before  school  c^ens 
or  unless  we  can  get  some  funding  through 
the  U.S.  Mental  Hygiene  Act,  an  effective 
school  program  for  prevention  and  treatment 
will  be  impossible  next  year." 

Pre-teen  addicts  are  very  dlfflciUt  to  treat. 
In  fact,  because  the  phenomenon  is  so  new, 
there  are  virtually  no  treatment  program 
available  for  the  pre-teen  addict. 

All  of  those  interviewed  agreed  that 
methadone  for  pre-teens  wasn't  feasible.  But 
treatment  of  the  pre-teen  addict  in  thera- 
peutic communities  Jiist  hadn't  shown  any 
real  successes. 

Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  who  works  for  Odyssey 
House,  which  treats  addicts  of  all  ages,  said 
Odyssey  House  started  taking  in  pre-teen  ad- 
dicts three  years  ago.  He  explained  some  of 
the  problems  in  treating  the  young  drug 
users. 

"The  therapeutic  community  relies  a  lot 
on  peer  group  pressure  for  treatment.  But  at 
the  pre-teen  level  they  require  m(»«  of  a 
parent  surrogate  rather  than  peer  group 
pressure.  Also  It's  almoet  impoesible  for  a 
child  that  young  to  understand  the  type  of 
insight  therapy  we  use  at  Odyssey.  They 
really  can't  understand  what  it's  all  about. 

"Also,"  Scott  explained,  a  child  that  age 
is  really  almoet  too  rambunctious  to  stand 
up  to  the  kind  of  discipline  and  structuring 
that  is  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  older 
addicts. 


PRESIDENT   NIXON'S   PEACE 
EFFORTS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
heard  about  a  broadcast  editorial  by 
WCBS-TV's  Sue  Cott.  I  would  like  to 
share  what  I  consider  the  true  wisdom  of 
Sue  Cott's  remarks  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  Her  editorial  follows: 
Thx  Extra  Mils 
(By  Sue  Cott) 

NncoN.  "But  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have 
pursued  every  negotiating  channel,  that  we 
have  made  a  niimber  of  offers,  in  various 
channels,  and  that  when  the  record,  total 
record,  is  published,  and  It  will  be  published 
In  due  time,  at  an  appropriate  time,  our  lady 
from  Florida  and  the  others  will  realize  that 
we  have  gone  the  extra  mile  as  far  as  POWs 
\s  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to  disclose  any 
further  details  because  negotiations  are 
under  way."  (end  videotape) 

That  was  President  Nixon  responding  to 
a  question  from  a  woman  in  Florida  on  the 
Interview  conducted  by  Dan  Rather  of  CBS 
News,  a  few  weeks  ago.  Last  night  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  about  going  that  "extra  mile;" 
he  told  us  that  he'd  been  negotiating  secretly 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  In  Paris  since  last 
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May.  but  that  even  though  he  had  actually 
offered  to  set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
our  troops  In  return  for  the  release  of  our 
prisoners,  he  had  met  with  a  fiat  rejection. 

Then,  he  told  us  about  the  latest  secret 
peace  proposal  he  made  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese— one  that  Included  ceasefire,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  troops  within  six  months, 
and  the  retiurn  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  It 
also  Included  the  resignation  of  South  Viet- 
namese President  Thieu  a  month  before  an 
Independently  supervised  election  Is  held, 
and  the  participation  In  that  election  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  This  offer,  the  President  said,  has 
been  ignored.  That  is  why  he  has  disclosed 
the  offer  now.  In  the  hope  that  the  pressure 
of  world  public  opinion  may  cause  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  change  their  minds. 

While  we  were  happy  to  hear  that  the 
President  was  pursuing  this  line  of  negotia- 
tion, and  while  we  hope  that  It  bears  fruit, 
our  expectations  are  not  high.  Announcing 
the  secret  peace  proposal  In  the  attempt  to 
get  North  Vietnam  to  accept  publicly  what  it 
refused  to  accept  privately  seems  a  little 
unrealistic  to  vs. 

The  effect  of  this  announcement  may  be 
more  to  disconcert  and  silence  the  President's 
political  critics,  than  to  get  the  other  side 
to  negotiate.  And  negotiating  peace  is  the 
major  Issue  here.  While  we  agree  that  the 
proposals  represent  a  major  Improvement  In 
American  policy  in  Vietnam,  whether  they 
will  lead  to  peace  is  another  matter. 

The  North  Vietnamese  may  seek  the  end  of 
American  involvement,  but  do  they  really 
want  to  negotiate  peace?  Or  do  they  feel,  per- 
haps, that  with  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops,  they  can  now  win  on  the  battlefield? 
And  are  they,  indeed,  planning  a  broad,  new 
offensive  over  Tet,  the  Vietnamese  New  Year, 
next  month? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  deter- 
mine whether  President  Nixon's  proposals  are 
the  extra  mile  that  will  lead  to  peace  In 
Vietnam.  As  for  the  American  people,  the 
extra  mile  that  most  of  us  wovUd  like  to  take 
Is  that  last  mile  out  of  Vietnam. 


RABBI  ALBERT  A.  GOLDMAN 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  welcome  here  today  Rabbi  Al- 
bert A.  Goldman,  senior  rabbi  at  Isaac 
M.  Wise  Temple  in  my  home  city,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rabbi  Goldman  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  in  our  community  and  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  clergy  and  lay- 
men for  his  work  at  the  Wise  Temple. 

Rabbi  Goldman,  native  of  Chicago,  111., 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  in  1940  he  was  ordained  at  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  In  Cincinnati. 

He  is  active  in  ecumenical  affairs 
teaching  classes  at  Xavler  University,  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  He- 
brew Union  College.  He  also  has  a  radio 
show  called  the  "Reader"  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  radio  station. 

He  also  Is  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
has  been  an  officer  for  the  Cincinnati 
Coimcil  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

It  is  an  honor  to  Join  with  my  collea- 
gues in  welcoming  Rabbi  Goldman  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  smd  have 
him  conduct  the  official  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  this  day's  proceedings. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DJ).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  this  morning  we  lift 
our  hearts  in  reverent  thanksgiving  for 
him  whom  we  call  the  Father  of  our 
Country.  We  thank  Thee  that  in  war 
and  in  peace  George  Washington  lifted 
high  a  standard  to  which  men  in  every 
age  may  rally.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  no- 
ble manhood,  his  chivalrous  manner,  his 
self-sacrificing  patriotism,  his  intrepid 
military  prowess,  his  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
trymen, his  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  his  love  of  home  and  family, 
his  faith  in  eternal  verities,  and  his  trust 
in  Thee.  May  the  spirit  which  guided 
him  guide  us  through  the  promising  and 
perilous  days  of  the  future. 

We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESn>ENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  9,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  Allen  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive   session    to   consider 
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nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
under  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Harold  C.  Crotty, 
of  Michigan,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  July  19,  1972. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Penello, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  for  the 
term  of  5  years,  expiring  August  27,  1976. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


SLOPPING  OVER 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  it  was  Ar- 
temus  Ward  who  once  said  "the  weak- 
ness of  most  public  men  is  to  slop  over." 

In  war,  George  Washington  never 
"slopt  over." 

That  might  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to 
remember. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  MILITARY  BUDGET 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


West  Virginia   (Mr.  Byrd)   for  making 
this  time  available  to  me  this  morning. 

Last  Wednesday,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduced, for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  Senator 
Smith,  the  administration's  military  au- 
thorization bill.  It  has  been  numbered 
S.  3108.  Thie  bill  requests  about  $22  bU- 
lion  for  military  procurement  and  for 
research  and  development  programs.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table,  out- 
lining these  requests,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  ccmclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  authorize  the 
strength  levels  for  the  armed  services. 
Active  and  Reserve.  In  sum,  it  provides 
the  legislative  underpinning  for  the  $83.4 
billion  defense  budget  which  President 
Nixon  has  submitted  to  us. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
its  subcommittees,  are  beginning  their 
annuEd  consideration  of  this  procure- 
ment bill.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
each  item  will  be,  as  we  lawyers  say,  "put 
to  proof."  We  will  fully  and  carefully 
examine  whether  each  program  is  need- 
ed— and  whether  it  is  needed  now. 

Of  course,  such  an  examination  is 
what  the  Senate  expects  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  would  not  rise  to  discuss  the 
matter  now  if  it  were  not  for  a  number 
of  disquieting  circumstances  which  give 
our  review  a  special  urgency  this  year. 
We  must  weigh  these  programs  this  time 
as  we  have  never  weighed  them  before. 

One  of  the  imsettling  aspects  of  this 
year's  defense  budget  is  the  general  eco- 
nomic framework  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
The  $83.4  billion  budget  authority  is  up 
$6.3  billion  over  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Yet,  this  year's  overall  budget  deficit  is 
already  estimated  to  be  $38.8  billion. 

At  this  juncture  the  new  budget  con- 
templates a  further  deficit  of  $25.5  bil- 
lion. However,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  George 
P.  Shultz,  has  testified  that  the  real  def- 
icit for  Federal  programs — trust  funds 
excluded — is  estimated  by  the  swimin- 
istration  to  be  $36.2  billion.  Moreover, 
that  estimate  is  probably  low.  For  prac- 
tical reasons.  I  do  not  think  we  can  con- 
sider the  budget,  as  outlined,  as  being 
anything  less  than  a  $36.2  billion  deficit 
even  though  we  hope  for  a  better  show- 
ing as  the  fiscal  year  1973  goes  on.  Over 
the  years  such  forecasts  have  been  In- 
variably on  the  low  side. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  larger  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  pay  for.  About  $37 
billion  will  have  to  be  borrowed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget.  Next  year,  in  fis- 
cal year  1973,  the  American  people  are 
faced  with  a  substantial  tax  increase  to 
meet  the  Federal  deficit.  In  addition,  we 
now  hear  talk  of  enacting  a  value-added 
tax — that  is,  the  long  discredited  national 
sales  tax — to  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments meet  their  own  growing  obliga- 
tions, especially  for  schools.  I  say  that 
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has  not  been  recommended  yet,  but  we 
hear  strong  talk  about  It. 

So  the  $83.4  billion  defense  budget 
contributes  to  what  is  already  an  awe- 
some display  of  red  ink.  And,  may  I  say 
that  I  take  no  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  the  actiial  outlays  in  the  new  budg- 
et year  are  to  be  only  $76.5  billion  of  the 
$83.4  billion  total,  because  the  other 
amoimt  will  have  to  come  later. 

As  far  as  the  tsucpayer  is  concerned, 
the  rest  of  the  total  is  Just  a  big  lOU 
to  be  paid  in  future  years  with  revenues 
not  now  available  and  not  now  foreseen. 

This  budget  picture  is  certainly  cause 
for  concern  as  our  committee  begins  its 
consideration  of  the  authorization  bill. 

I  emphasize  these  points  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  important  but  also  be- 
cause we  hear  so  little  emphasis  these 
days  on  this  part  of  our  governmental 
picture. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank,  however,  if 
I  did  not  say  that  there  are  two  spe- 
cifics— two  concerns  about  Pentagon  op- 
erations— which  add  to  the  general  ap- 
prehensions as  we  begin  this  year's  de- 
fense budget  review. 

In  the  first  place,  Senators  are  aware, 
I  know,  of  our  committee's  continuing 
interest  in  procurement  of  major  weapon 
systems.  Even  at  last  year's  prices,  weap- 
on systems  now  in  development  or  pro- 
curement are  expected  to  cost  more  than 
$100  bUlion  when  eventually  delivered. 

At  these  stratospheric  price  levels, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  Penta- 
gon to  cut  back  on  costly  weapon  or- 
ders— to  reduce  the  number  of  planes  to 
be  bought,  for  example — when  costs  im- 
der  a  given  contract  begin  to  escalate. 
Our  committee  has  suggested  that  this 
sort  of  backing  and  filling  could  leave 
us  with  forces  inadequate  to  perform 
their  assigned  missions. 

I  might  add  that,  under  some  contracts 
already  let,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  left  to  do  except  to  back  up  on 
those  numbers.  I  am  not  criticizing  nec- 
essarily for  what  they  have  done  in  back- 
ing up  on  the  numbers.  What  we  wtint 
to  get  at  is  to  avoid  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances where  that  will  have  to  be 
done  in  the  future. 

We  have  been  trying  to  address  this 
problem.  In  hearings  just  before  the 
holidays,  our  committee  tried  to  high- 
light the  need  for  simplicity — simplicity 
in  weapon  design  and  in  procurement 
procedures.  We  focused  on  a  wider  use 
of  prototypes  in  the  acquisition  of  major 
weapons,  and  we  heard  testimony  on 
the  dangers  of  concurrency,  the  practice 
imder  which  weapons  are  purchased 
while  they  are  still  being  developed.  And 
those  two  items  are  the  basis  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  disappointment  with  refer- 
ence to  weapons,  their  functions,  and 
their  extra  cost,  so  that  we  have  to  take 
fewer  weapons  finally  for  the  same  or 
even  more  money. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  really  gotten  through 
to  the  Pentagon  on  all  of  this.  The  ver- 
dict is  still  out,  but  our  committee  will 
be  learning  it  soon  as  we  begin  to  review 
the  programs  included  in  the  new  pro- 
curement bill  and  see  whether  proce- 
dures are  being  revised. 

If  we  are  again  asked  to  buy  overly 


complex  weapons,  if  we  are  asked  to  fund 
purchases  which  involve  gross  concur- 
rency, we  may  have  to  step  in  forth- 
rightly  and  delay  some  programs  until 
we  can  get  the  R.  &  D.  bugs  worked  out. 

Second,  it  is  important  for  each  Sena- 
tor to  understand  that  rising  weapons 
costs  are  only  one  of  the  factors  which 
have  concerned  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Equally  disturbing,  but  less  pub- 
licized, is  the  rising  cost — the  rocketing 
cost — of  military  manpower. 

Manpower  costs,  defined  rather  nar- 
rowly as  pay,  allowances,  and  closely 
related  items,  were  43.5  i>ercent  of  the 
defense  budget  in  the  1964  fiscal  year. 
They  amount  to  56.8  percent  of  the 
budget  now  before  us — that  means  that 
military  budget — and,  if  housing,  re- 
cruiting, and  similar  items  are  added,  the 
figure  approaches  67  percent — two  of 
every  three  defense  dollars. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  the  Russians  spend  about  25 
percent  of  the  military  budget  on  man- 
power— one  defense  dollar  in  every  four. 

Retirement  costs  are  an  important  part 
of  the  manpower  picture.  The  ranks  of 
the  retired  military  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  50,000  a  year  and 
costs  since  1964  have  more  than  tripled — 
from  $1.2  to  $4.6  billion  for  the  new 
budget  year.  Costs  for  the  year  2000  AJ>. 
are  estimated  at  $16.4  billion  for  this 
item  alone  and.  as  things  stand,  the  sky 
is  the  limit. 

Mr.  President,  better  mantigement  of 
the  entire  problem  is  essential  and  firm 
steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  this  prob- 
lem xmder  some  sort  of  reasonable  con- 
trol. We  cannot  continue  indefinitely  re- 
tiring men  in  their  middle  and  late 
forties  at  the  prime  of  their  experience 
and  hope  to  have  any  retirement  system 
within  reasonable  cost  boimds. 

To  make  myself  clear,  I  look  upon 
retirement  pay  as  part  of  what  the  man 
has  earned  under  our  system.  In  a  tech- 
nical sense  this  is  what  has  become  "vest- 
ed." I  am  not  trying  to  wreck  anything 
that  has  already  been  earned.  But  I  am 
pointing  out  now  the  seriousness  of  this 
matter,  the  proportion  to  which  it  has 
grown,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  reach- 
ing a  level  where  it  Is  not  mtuiageable 
and  where  something  will  have  to  be 
done. 

We  in  Congress  are,  in  large  part, 
responsible  for  some  of  these  increasing 
manpower  costs.  Each  year  since  1963 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  active 
duty  military  pay,  and  the  costs  of  pay 
and  related  items  have  increased  by  131 
percent  since  1964. 

I  have  heard  rumors,  which  I  hope 
are  wrong,  that  they  will  come  in  and 
ask  for  more  pay  this  year — that  the  ad- 
ministration will  recommend  a  further 
Increase  in  military  pay  on  top  of  what 
was  done  last  year.  However,  that  is  in 
the  rumor  stage  only.  I  certainly  hope 
that  it  is  an  erroneous  nimor. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in 
Congress  must  insist  that  the  armed 
services  get  the  full  measm-e  of  value  out 
of  this  better  psdd  manpower.  To  put  it 
another  way,  better  management  of  mili- 
tary manpower  Is  essential,  given  the  es- 
calating manpower  costs. 

We  already  have  a  special  Armed  Serv- 


ices Subcommittee  to  exercise  a  broad 
oversight  of  the  draft  law's  operations 
and  also  the  cost  of  manpower  incident  to 
preparing  for  the  volunteer  army  and 
recruiting  such  a  force  in  all  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

So  it  is  incumbent  on  our  committee  to 
ask  hard  questions.  Why,  for  example,  do 
we  put  only  13  Army  divisions  in  the  field 
with  an  active  Army  strength  which  will 
total  841,000  by  July  1973?  This  question 
of  excessive  support  forces  has  been 
raised  before,  but  it  becomes  critical  in 
present  circumstances. 

At  present  costs,  can  the  armed  serv- 
ices afford  to  assign  more  than  a  million 
men  and  women  to  general  support 
duties? 

We  are  anxious  for  the  services  to 
make  whatever  practical  showing  they 
can.  However,  we  are  going  to  demand 
the  detailed  support  for  this  showing 
and  try  to  make  a  Judgment  and  a  meas- 
urement of  the  essential  need. 

Beyond  these  major  continuing  con- 
cerns, I  expect  the  consideration  of  S. 
3108  will  raise  other  questions,  both  new 
and  old.  The  budget  puts  a  new  onpha- 
sis,  for  example,  on  new  weapons  for  the 
Navy,  and  new  weapons  su-e  needed. 

Our  committee  will  have  to  weigh  the 
usefulness  of  another  nuclear-powered 
aircraft  carrier.  We  will  have  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  urgent,  bil- 
lion-dollar request  for  speeding  the  pro- 
curement of  a  new  generation  of  missile- 
firing  submarines. 

Many  of  these  decisions  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  future  events — especially  the 
future  results  of  international  confer- 
ences. The  SALT  deUberations  could  have 
a  bearing  on  new  missile-firing  subma- 
rines. Force  levels  could  be  influenced 
when  and  if  discussions  are  held  on  mu- 
tually balanced  force  reductions  in 
Europe. 

Finally,  results  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
could  have  a  bearing  on  committee  dis- 
cussions and  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  war  and  its  after- 
math have  always  figured  prominently 
in  the  day-to-day  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  I  expect  that  will  be  the  case 
this  time  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  not  weakening  my  position  one 
bit.  I  fully  support  the  weaponry  and  the 
manpower  that  are  essential,  but  I  am 
not  Interested  in  supporting  weaponry 
and  manpower  that  are  not  reasonably 
essential  to  our  security. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President, 
the  commltte's  consideration  of  the 
procurement  bill  is  already  underway. 
Secretary  Laird  and  Admiral  Moorer 
have  been  invited  to  testify  next  week. 

Our  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  are  each  planning  an  am- 
bitious schedule  of  hearings,  and  ex- 
amination of  R.  St  D.  projects  has  al- 
ready started.  Yesterday,  even  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Secretary's  testimony,  we 
began  our  close  look  at  manpower  prob- 
lems with  testimony  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Roger  T.  Kelley  and  Pentagon 
personnel  experts,  and  the  examination 
of  these  men  will  go  on  through  today. 

As  I  have  said,  we  expect  to  subject 
each  program  to  the  closest  sort  of 
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scrutiny.  I  think  the  times  demand  it, 
and  I  know  the  Senate  expects  it  of  us. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  assure  the 
membership,  the  press,  and  the  coimtry 
at  large  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  do. 
Wliatever  bill  is  presented  here  in  time, 
and  as  early  as  possible,  the  committee 
will  have  given  it  the  scrutiny  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

EXHIBIT  1 

DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  PROGRAM 

[In  millioniol  dollarsi 


Total  program 

Difference 

Fiscal  (fiscal 

year  year 

1973  1973-72) 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


Army: 

Aircraft 106.6  134.5  +27.9 

Missiles 1,033.3  1,153.4  +120.1 

Tracked  vehicles 103.3  189.1  +85.8 

Other  weapons 42.2  70.4  +28.2 

RJ).T.*E 1,867.6  2,051.1  +183.5 

Subtotal ■  3,153.0  3,598.5  +445.5 

ftsvy  and  Marine  Corps: 

Aircraft 3,265.4  3,101.6  -163.8 

Missiles, Navy 699.6  769.6  +70.0 

Missiles,  Marine  Corps 1.1  22.1  +21.0 

Shipbuilding  and  con- 
version   3.010.2  3,564.3  +554.1 

Tracked  vehicles,  Marine 

Corps 66.6  62.2  -4.4 

Torpedoes 188.8  194.2  +5.4 

Other  weapons,  Navy 1.3  25.7  +24.4 

Other  weapons,  Marine 

Corps 1.0  .9  -.1 

RJ).T.iE 2,436.1  2,713.9  +227.8 

Subtotal 9,670.1  10,454.5  +784.4 

Air  Force: 

Aircraft 3,196.5  2.612.7  -583.8 

Missiles 1,683.7  1,772.3  +88.6 

Ri).T.«E 2,951.9  3,178.6  +226.7 

Subtotal 7,832.1  7,563.6  -268.5 

Defense  agendas  (R.  &  D.). .  456.3  507.2  +50.9 

Emergency  fund  (R.  &  0.) 50.0  50.0 

Total 21,161.5  22,173.8  +1,012.3 


Note:  Includes  J3  000,000  for  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram in  Navy  R.D.T.  &  E.  Excludes  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
amendment  of  }S4  million  for  R.O.T.  &  E.  civilian  pay  raise. 
Includes  pending  supplemental  request  in  1972  column. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  speech  which  he  has 
Just  made  and  for  the  outstanding  direc- 
tion that  he  has  given  to  his  committee 
and  to  the  Senate  in  the  years  he  has 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

I  think  it  is  an  all  too  little  known 
fact  that  over  the  past  3  years  during 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  he  has 
been  responsible,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  for  an  least  a  $5  billion  reduc- 
tion in  the  requests  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  very  likely  a  little  more. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  questioning  of  the 
new  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Rush,  during  the  course  of  hearings  on 
his  nomination,  because  at  that  time 
questions  and  comments  were  put  for- 
ward and  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldvpater) 
and  others,  as  well,  relative  to  waste  in 
the  Pentagon. 

I  noted  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  Indicated  aame 
concern  about  the  troop  strength  which 


we  maintain  in  Western  Europe  imder 
the  NATO  agreement  at  the  present 
time.  That  strength,  I  might  say,  ap- 
proximates 535,000  military  personnel 
and  dependents. 

I  think  the  record  should  be  clear  that 
when  we  talk  of  cuts  in  the  defense  bud- 
get, and  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  them, 
the  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  done  its  Job  thoroughly  and 
has  accomplished  substantial  savings 
over  the  past  3  years. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  must  be 
commended  for  creating  subcommittees 
that  could  look  into  particular  areas 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  such 
as  research  and  development,  and  the 
lilse.  I  think  they  have  proven  their 
worth  up  to  this  time. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  Senator's  em- 
phasis on  the  simplicity  of  weapons,  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  exotic  systems,  misslfes,  and 
the  like,  and  I  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
that  money — my  estimate  is  between  $20 
and  $30  billion — has  gone  down  the  drain 
because  the  exoticism  has  not  panned 
out. 

May  I  express  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  a  "look-see"  might  be  in 
order  concerning  the  number  of  overseas 
bases  which  we  have,  which  I  understand 
despite  a  reduction  of  400  or  500  by  the 
present  administration  still  number  in 
excess  of  2,000.  They  are  located  in  every 
continent  in  the  world.  Their  cost  is 
tremendous  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
military  has  a  penchant  for  once  getting 
something  and  never  wanting  to  let  go. 
But  the  world  has  changed;  we  have  to 
change  with  it.  We  have  to  recognize 
this,  and  this  is  something  I  think  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee indicated  indirectly  or  at  least  im- 
plicitly. 

We  have  only  so  many  people,  wtih  a 
population  of  perhaps  209  million  at  the 
present  time;  we  have  only  so  much  in 
the  way  of  resources;  we  have  a  debt 
somewhere  between  $450  and  $500  billion 
or  will  have  when  the  debt  ceiling  is 
raised,  as  it  will  be,  because  it  must  be; 
and  we  also  face  a  deficit  variously  esti- 
mated as  from  $30  to  $50  billion  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  So  we  have  to  tighten 
our  britches.  We  have  to  face  up  to  the 
reality  as  to  what  we  can  and  cannot  do. 
We  have  to  get  away  from  the  idea  that 
we  are  the  world's  policeman.  I  think 
that  in  doing  so,  along  the  lines  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  over  the  years,  while  we  may 
have  a  smaller  force,  I  believe  it  will 
be  leaner,  more  effective,  more  efficient, 
and  very  likely  we  will  get  more  in  return 
for  the  value  expended  in  the  matter  of 
defense  expenditures. 

I  want  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  know  I  not  only  appre- 
ciate his  leadership  in  this  area  of  chief 
concern,  but  also  insofar  as  legislation, 
which  is  in  process  of  being  considered, 
seeking  to  face  up  to  the  real  world  pic- 
ture as  it  exists. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  shown  magnificent  leadership.  I 
think  he  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit  and  I  want  especially  to  emphasize 


the  fact  that  imder  his  chairmanship 
this  highly  complex  matter  of  defense 
has  been  gone  into  more  thoroughly  and 
that  tremendous  savings  have  been  made 
considering  the  original  budget  requests 
during  the  period  in  which  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  commend  him  very  highly. 

Mr.  STENNES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

What  little  I  have  done  has  been  with 
a  great  deal  of  help  that  came  from 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
Members  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate— 
with  their  counsel  and  guidance,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  others.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  add  one 
fiulher  comment.  I  notice  in  the  course 
of  the  Senator's  speech  he  refers  to  the 
manpower  picture  and  the  retirement 
situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in 
the  military,  with  certain  exceptions,  re- 
tirement can  be  achieved  after  20  years 
of  service? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  the  general 
rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
after  these  retirements  come  into  exist- 
ence those  retirees  have  access  to  serv- 
ice hospitals,  PXs,  and  that  there  are  a 
good  many  other  fringe  benefits  at- 
tached? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  on  a  space  available  basis,  but  in  act- 
uality it  takes  care  of  a  great  number 
of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  some  respects 
does  that  not  apply  to  space  available 
on  transportation,  planes  going  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Frankly,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  very  extensive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  least  it  is  so  for 
higher  ranking  officers 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  but  I  think  it  is 
rather  limited.  I  believe  the  priority  of 
retired  travelers  is  so  low  that  space  is 
infrequently  avaUable  to  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  it  is  not  just  the 
monetary  benefits  after  20  years  of  serv- 
ice, because  other  benefits  become  avail- 
able with  retirement  after  20  years 
There  are  a  great  many  other  fringe 
benefits  that  could  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  the  retirement  picture  as  a 
whole.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  3122)  to  extend  sectlcms  5(n)  smd 
7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Harsha,  tmd  Mr. 
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Grover  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9756)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9756)  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  previous  order  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
ni'^d. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Dominick  made 
when  he  introduced  S.  3150  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


VIETNAM  PEACE  PLAN  DEBATE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  several  days  I  have  watched, 
heard,  and  read  an  enormous  outpouring 
of  opinions  and  suggestions  in  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  known  as  the  "Viet- 
nam Peace  Plan  Debate."  And  I  am  won- 
dering whether,  in  the  heat  of  honest 
differences  of  opinion,  we  might  not  be 
losing  sipht  of  the  main  objective  in  this 
whole  discussion. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  that  one  who 
has  been  smeared  from  head  to  foot  as  a 
super  hawk  and  a  warmongerer  should 
be  the  one  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  deep-down,  yearning  desire  of  the 
American  people  where  Vietimm  is  con- 
cerned is  for  an  end  to  the  fighting,  an 
end  to  the  killing,  an  end  to  the  waste, 
and  an  end  to  the  heartache,  and  the 
return  of  all  Americans  held  prisoner 
of  war. 

And  this  is  my  objective,  too.  I  want 
to  see  this  thing  over  and  done  with  and 
I  want  to  see  it  over  and  done  with  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  an  important 
consideration  which  I  believe  many  of 
the  participants  in  this  debate  have  over- 
looked, and  that  is  that  there  is  only  one 
man  in  the  United  States  of  America  who 
is  empowered  to  make  the  kind  of  com- 
mitments necessary  to  fulfill  our  part  of 
any  kind  of  settlement  which  would  halt 
the  fighting.  The  name  of  that  man  is 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon's 
administration  is  the  only  agency  avail- 
able for  arranging  the  proper  conditions. 
The  U.S.  Senate  certainly  cannot  do  the 
job,  for  all  the  opinions  that  we  Mem- 
bers express  in  such  authoritative  tones. 
And  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the  Muskie  for 
President  Committee,  or  the  McGovem 
for  President  Committee.  Nor  can  it  be 
done  by  Brookings  Institution  or  the 
Rand  Corp.  or  the  United  Nations.  The 


only  chance  this  country  has  of  seeing  a 
quick  peace  is  through  the  efficient,  fair, 
and  reasonable  oflQces  of  the  President. 

This  cardinal  fact,  Mr.  President, 
seems  to  be  lost  on  some  of  my  Demo- 
crat colleagues  in  the  Senate  because 
they  nitpick  and  criticize  and  run  down 
every  reasonable  offer  Mr.  Nixon  has 
ever  made  to  end  this  war — even  though 
some  of  the  points  in  his  latest  program 
are  almost  word  for  word  what  these 
complainers  were  asking  for  6  months 
ago.  I  don't  have  to  remind  you  people 
it  was  not  long  ago  that  the  American 
people  were  convinced  that  if  a  date 
certain  were  set  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops,  our  prisoners  of  war 
would  be  returned  and  conditions  made 
favorable  for  a  fair  election  which 
would  represent  all  political  elements  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  believed  this  was 
one  formula  that  would  work  because 
our  Democrat  friends  kept  nmning  back 
from  Paris  insisting  that  such  was  the 
case.  But  of  course,  we  discovered  some- 
time later  that  the  Nixon  administration 
had  made  that  exact  proposal  to  the 
Communists  in  secret  negotiations  and 
been  turned  down  flat.  We  also  learned 
that  no  offer  short  of  abject  surrender 
would  satisfy  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  so  long  as  opinions  re- 
mained divided  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  like  to  take 
the  responsibility — after  hearing  Mr. 
Nixon's  surprisingly  realistic  eight- 
point  peace  proposal  for  creating  that 
division  of  opinion  in  this  country.  Why 
a  man  would  welcome  the  President's 
initiative  when  it  was  first  announced 
and  try  to  shoot  it  down  a  week  later  is 
a  little  hard  to  understand.  Only  my 
esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Muskie, 
can  answer  that  question  and  up  until 
now  the  explanations  I  have  heard  are 
worse  than  no  explanation  at  all. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  no  peace  proposal — no 
matter  what  it  says  or  offers  to  do — will 
receive  the  bipartisan  support  from  the 
Democrats  so  long  as  it  bears  the  im- 
print of  Richard  M.  Nixon.  More  and 
more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  op- 
position is  not  so  much  to  the  plan  but 
to  the  man  who  offered  it. 

So  I  believe  it  is  time  to  ask  my  demo- 
cratic colleagues  whether  they  want  to 
put  off  all  possibility  of  ending  this  war, 
of  stopping  this  bloodshed  and  of  re- 
turning our  prisoners  to  their  home  until 
January  1973,  at  which  time  Richard  M. 
Nixon  may  be  replaced  in  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  being  facetious 
in  asking  this  question.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  of  great  concern  to  millions  of 
Americans  and  to  the  world  at  large.  If 
it  is  going  to  be  imacceptable  for  the  duly 
elected  President  of  these  United  States 
ever  to  come  up  with  a  peace  plan  that 
will  satisfy  the  principal  Democrat  com- 
plainers we  ought  to  know  about  It  right 
now.  What  is  more,  if  it  is  going  to  be  im- 
possible for  the  President  to  devise  a 
peace  offering  acceptable  to  the  Demo- 
crats which  is  short  of  abject  surrender 
of  our  own  national  interests  and  of  our 
allies  in  Southeast  Vietnam,  we  should 
know  that  also. 


What  strikes  me  as  especially  Ironic  in 
this  situation  is  that  before  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Richard  Nixon  there  could  not 
be  anything  called  a  "peace  plan  de- 
bate." The  reason  was  simple.  The  whole 
idea  was  so  far  removed  from  the  policies 
of  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration that  it  could  not  happen.  It  was 
not  imtil  Mr.  Nixon  came  to  ofiBce,  and 
developed  his  program  of  withdrawal 
based  on  Vietnamization  that  the  idea  of 
plans  for  settlement  ever  became  viable. 
What  I  am  talking  about,  Mr.  President, 
might  be  termed  "Democrat  Intran- 
sigence in  American  Foreign  Policy  At  a 
Time  When  Bipartisanship  Is  an  Almost 
Desperate  Need." 

Ironic  too,  is  the  fact  that  when 
Democrat  Presidents  have  asked  for 
support  transcending  political  lines,  it 
has  always  been  in  a  situation  that  would 
take  us  to  war.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a 
Republican  President  can  get  nothing 
but  carping,  nitpicking,  and  criticism 
from  Democrat  leaders  when  he  makes  a 
solid  offer  involving  peace? 

Many  people  here  probably  never 
heard  of  or  have  forgotten  a  political 
situation  that  was  involved  in  1944  when 
the  incumbent  Democratic  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  being  opposed 
to  reelection  by  former  New  York  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  E.  Dewey.  In  the  middle 
of  that  campaign  Candidate  Dewey  re- 
ceived a  secret  visit  from  military  intel- 
ligence oflBcers,  acting  on  the  orders  of 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  George  C.  Marshall 
the  officers  asked  him  to  voluntarily  soft- 
pedal  certain  aspects  of  World  War  n 
which  the  military  and  the  White  House 
felt  were  tco  sensitive  for  debate.  Reluc- 
tantly but  with  commendable  patriotism 
and  statesmanship.  Governor  Dewey  ac- 
ceeded  to  the  unusual  request  and  there- 
by sacrificed  some  argimients  he  felt 
might  have  a  telling  effect  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  that  year. 

And  20  years  later,  in  1964,  when  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  the  Republican  nominee 
for  President,  I  received  a  request  for  an 
extraordinary  display  of  bipartisanship. 
As  I  recall  it,  I  was  on  the  west  coast 
when  I  received  an  urgent  call  from  the 
White  House  in  Washington.  The  call 
wsis  from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
the  man  I  had  been  chosen  to  oppose 
in  the  fall  election,  and  he  was  calling 
to  urge  me  to  join  with  him  in  supporting 
firm  action  by  his  administration  in  a 
crisis  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Of  course, 
I  was  told  that  the  situation  was  grave, 
that  America's  strategic  interests  were 
deeply  involved,  and  that  it  was  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  present  a 
unified  attitude  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  told  the 
President  he  could  count  on  me  to  sup- 
port whatever  actions  his  information 
indicated  were  needed.  It  was  a  situa- 
tion where  the  assumption  had  to  be 
made  that  those  in  power  in  Washing- 
ton had  the  fullest  amoxmt  of  informa- 
tion it  was  possible  to  obtain,  and  I  did 
not  feel  I  had  a  right  to  challenge  a  con- 
clusion reached  at  the  Presidential  level 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion not  available  to  me. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  Republican  candidates  have  never 
failed  to  close  ranks  and  support  their 
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Government  when  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  American  people  was  in- 
volved. I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  the  gravity  ex- 
isting in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  was  not  le- 
gitimate. Therefore,  I  agreed  to  cooper- 
ate in  what  it  turns  out  was  a  long  pre- 
pared script  for  escalating  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Today,  I  think  it  ill  behooves 
candidates,  who  supported  each  and 
every  move  President  Johnson  made  to 
enlarge  the  war  and  increase  our  casual- 
ties, to  today  fail  to  support  a  Republi- 
can President  in  an  honorable,  reason- 
able, worthwhile  effort  to  end  the  killing 
and  return  the  prisoners. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this 
whole  situation  seems  to  be  that  the  bit- 
terest opposition  to  President  Nixon's 
peace  proposal,  outside  of  Hanoi  itself, 
comes  from  the  United  States.  In  France 
according  to  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, even  the  bitterest  critics  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  applauded  his  peace  initia- 
tive. The  daily  French  newspaper  Lem- 
moden,  a  chronic  critic  of  Nixon  poli- 
cies, said  Mr.  Nixon  was  trying  to  get 
out  of  war  "with  a  perseverance  which 
deserves  at  least  a  small  echo  from  the 
opposing  side."  From  London,  the  same 
magazine  reported  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment views  the  Nixon  peace  plan  as 
"constructive  and  positive."  The  Japa- 
nese were  described  in  Tokyo  as  being 
"encouraged  and  impressed." 

Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  say  this,  but 
I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  it  will  be 
easier  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  come  to 
terms  with  Hanoi  smd  the  Vietcong  than 
with  some  of  my  Democrat  coimterparts 
in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  care  what  you 
want  to  call  it,  whether  It  be  "aiding  and 
abetting  the  enemy"  or  "undercutting 
American  peace  initiatives"  or  just  plain 
imreasonable,  carping  criticism,  the  re- 
ception with  which  Mr.  Nixon's  honor- 
able offer  to  end  the  war  was  received 
by  some  important  persons  in  this  coun- 
try could  only  bring  cheers  in  the  streets 
of  Hanoi  and  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Vietcong. 

And,  while  I  am  at  it,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  put  absolutely  no  credence  in 
the  argument  that  what  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  and  leading 
committee  chairmen  in  Congress  have 
to  say  has  no  effect  on  Hanoi.  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
Communists  in  Southeast  Asia  are  timed 
in  on  every  utterance  of  criticism  that 
is  made  directed  at  President  Nixon. 

We  already  know  that  Hanoi's  nego- 
tiators in  Paris  commimicate  with  and 
encourage  some  leftwing  "peace"  groups 
in  this  coimtry  to  demonstrate  and  ob- 
ject to  official  U.S.  policy.  We  also  know 
that  many  critics  of  the  President  have 
not  only  been  to  Vietnam  but  have  con- 
ferred with  its  leaders  in  Paris  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

By  now,  any  man  who  steps  up  and 
tries  to  torpedo  a  reasonable  offer  of 
peace  from  a  man  whose  whole  policy 
since  taking  ofiSce  has  been  to  wind  down 
the  war  and  extricate  its  country  from  a 
mess  he  did  not  create,  certainly  should 
know  that  he  is  providing  life  blood  for 
Hanoi's  anti-American  propaganda  ma- 
chine. I  have  my  opinion.  I  think  every 
other  American  should  decide  for  him- 


self whether  this  is  the  time  to  engage  in 
political  opportunism  which  would  pro- 
long the  war  and  delay  return  of  the 
POW's  until  January  1973  at  the  very 
earliest. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Dole  made  when  he 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  201 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BUFFALO 
NATIONAL  RIVER,  ARK. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  7. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  7)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Buffalo  National  River  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  conserving  and 
interpreting  an  area  containing  unique  scenic 
and  scientific  features,  and  preserving  as  a 
free-flowing  stream  an  important  segment  of 
the  Buffalo  River  in  Aricansas  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gener- 
ations, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
establish  and  administer  the  Buffalo  National 
River.  The  boundaries  of  the  national  river 
shall  be  as  generally  depicted  on  the  drawing 
entitled  "Proposed  Buffalo  National  River" 
numbered  NR-BUF-7103  and  dated  Decem- 
ber 1967.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
minor  revisions  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  river  when  necessary,  after  advising 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  United  States  Senate 
in  writing,  but  the  total  acreage  within  such 
boundaries  shall  not  exceed  ninety-five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  acres. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River,  the  Secretary  may 
acquire  lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein 
by  donation,  purchase  or  exchange,  except 
that  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arkansas 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation:  Provided,  That  the 
...Secretary  may.  with  funds  appropriated  for 
development  of  the  area,  reimburse  such 
State  for  its  share  of  the  cost  of  facilities 
developed  on  State  park  lands  if  such  facil- 
ities were  developed  In  a  manner  approved 
by  the  Secretary  and  If  the  development  of 
such  facilities  commenced  subsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
such  remlbursement  shall  not  exceed  a  total 
of  $375,000.  When  an  individual  tract  of  land 
Is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  river,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  all 
of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above  methods  In 
order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  severance 
costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  national  river  may  be  exchanged 
by  the  Secretary  for  non-Federal  lands  within 
the  national  river  boundaries,  and  any  por- 


tion of  the  land  not  utilized  for  such  ex- 
changes may  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  377;  40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.),  as  amended. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  any  Federal  property  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  may  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
administration  as  part  of  the  national  river. 

(b)  Except  for  property  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administration,  development,  access 
or  public  use,  an  owner  or  owners  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "owner")  of  any  Improved 
property  which  Is  used  solely  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  purposes  on  the  date  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  or  any  owner  of 
lands  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  grazing)  may 
retain,  as  a  condition  of  the  acquisition  of 
such  property  or  lands,  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  such  property  for  such  resi- 
dential or  agricultural  purposes.  The  term  of 
the  right  retained  shall  expire  upon  the  death 
of  the  owner  or  the  death  of  his  spouse, 
whichever  occxirs  later,  or  In  lieu  thereof, 
after  a  definite  term  which  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-five  years  after  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion. The  owner  shall  elect,  at  the  time  of 
conveyance,  the  term  of  the  right  reserved. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  term  retained  by  the  owner.  Such  right 
may,  during  its  existence,  be  conveyed  or 
transferred,  but  all  rights  of  use  and"  occu- 
pancy shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate to  assure  the  use  of  such  property  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Upon  a  determination  that  the  property,  or 
any  ijortlon  thereof,  has  ceased  to  be  used 
In  accordance  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  by  tendering  to  the 
holder  of  such  right  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  ten- 
der, of  that  portion  of  the  right  which  re- 
mains unexpired  on  the  date  of  termination. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
which  was  begvm  before  September  3.  1969, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling 
for  the  sole  piurpose  of  noncommercial  resi- 
dential iise. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buffalo  National  River  in  accordance  with 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws,  except  that 
be  may  designate  zones  where  and  establish 
periods  when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  ad- 
ministration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in  emer- 
gencies, any  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretai7  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
put  Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Arkansas  Fish   and  Game   Commission. 

Sec.  4.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  construction  of  any  dam, 
water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063  >.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.),  on  or  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Buffalo  National  River 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  In  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which 
such  river  is  established,  as  determined  by 
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the  Secretary.  Nothing  contained  In  the  fore- 
going sentence,  however,  shall  preclude 
licensing  of,  or  assistance  to,  developmentfi 
below  or  above  the  Buffalo  National  River 
or  on  any  stream  tributary  thereto  which  will 
not  invade  the  area  or  unreasonably  dimin- 
ish the  scenic,  recreational,  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  values  present  In  the  ares  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  No  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  reconunend 
authorization  of  any  water  resources  project 
that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  for  which  such  river  Is  estab- 
lished, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  nor 
shall  such  department  or  agency  request  ap- 
propriations to  beg:ln  construction  on  any 
such  project,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter 
authorized,  without,  at  least  sixty  days  In 
advance,  (1)  advising  the  Secretary,  In  writ- 
ing, of  its  Intention  so  to  do  and  (U)  report- 
ing to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  the  nature  of  the  project 
Involved  and  the  manner  in  which  such  proj- 
ect would  conflict  with  the  piuposes  of  this 
Act  or  would  affect  the  national  river  and 
the  values  to  be  protected  by  it  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5  The  Secretary  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  the  Buffalo  National  River 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  18 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented; except  that  any  other  statutory  au- 
thority available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  authority  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  national  river  and  shall  report  to  the 
President,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  Wlldemeas  Act  (78  Stat. 
890:  16  U.S.C.  1132  (c)  and  (d)),  his  reoom- 
mendatlon  as  to  the  suitability  or  nonsuit- 
ability  of  any  area  within  the  national  river 
for  preservation  as  a  wilderness,  and  any 
designation  of  any  such  area  as  a  wUder- 
nesB,  shall  be  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  said  subsections  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  in  lands,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  $16,115,000. 
For  development  of  the  national  river,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $283,000  in  fiscal  year  1974;  $2,923,000 
in  fiscal  year  1975;  $3,643,000  in  fiscal  year 
1976:  $1,262,000  in  fiscal  year  1977;  and  $1  - 
260.000  In  fiscal  year  1978.  The  sums  appro- 
priated each  year  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
has  made  several  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed  last  May.  How- 
ever, none  of  them  are  inconsistent  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  this 
and  other  legislation  to  authorize  units 
of  the  national  park  ssrstem.  The  most 
significant  action  of  the  House  was  an 
amendment  limiting  acquisition  cost  to 
$16,115,000.  This  figure  represents  the 
most  current  estimate  available  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

In  addition,  the  development  costs  for 
the  next  5  years  are  spelled  out  in  each 
fiscal  year. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  interposes  no  objection  to  the 
House  amendments,  and  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  both  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Arkansas  have  endorsed  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 


the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House,  and  that  the  bill  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  questicm  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE   SENATOR 
CARL  HAYDEN  OP  ARIZONA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  longtime 
administrative  assistant  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden  was  Roy  Elson,  pres- 
ently the  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  who  has 
paid  a  wonderful  tribute  to  Senator  Hay- 
den. It  is  short,  and  I  should  like  to  read 
it.  He  writes  as  follows: 

Now  an  age  has  ended.  The  great  heart  of 
Carl  Hayden  at  last  is  still — after  more  than 
three  billion  beats,  or  one  for  everyone  on 
earth.  He  was  a  strange  man  from  a  world 
now  gone,  believing  in  actions  above  words, 
principle  above  politics.  He  was  as  old-fash- 
ioned as  the  frontier  from  which  he  came; 
and  as  modem  as  the  national  highway  sys- 
tem he  fathered.  He  was  one  of  the  first  ac- 
tivists, and  one  of  the  last  practical  men 
in  government.  He  was,  in  every  fiber,  a 
servant  of  the  people— never  believing  it 
ought  to  be  the  other  way  around. 

As  he  was  for  so  many  others,  he  was  my 
teacher,  my  example  and  my  friend.  If  there 
is  anything  Beyond  this  life,  we  may  be  sure 
that  Carl  Hayden  is  sitting  under  the  trees 
with  old  friends — with  Presidents  and  cow- 
boys— swapping  stories  about  the  Arizona 
he  loved  and  worked  for,  and  the  West  he 
came  from  so  very  long  ago. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Res>ort  on  Federal  Contributions  Program 
Equipment  and  Facilities 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  Federal  Con- 
tributions Program  Equipment  and  Facilities, 
for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
RspoRT  or  Department  or  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  From 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  the 
period  July-October  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Hotuslng  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Par  Value  Modiucation  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  a  modification  in  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Proposed  Endangered  Species  Conservation 
Act  of  1972 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  propagation  of  species  or  subspecies  of 
fish  and  wildlife  that  are  tlireatened  with 
extinction  or  likely  within  the  foreseeable 
futur«  to  become  threatened  with  extinc- 


tion; and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Federal  Animal  Damagx  Control 
Act  of  1972 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  assist  the  States  in  controlling  damage 
caused  by  predatory  animals;  to  establish  a 
program  of  research  concerning  the  control 
and  conservation  of  predatory  animals;  to 
restrict  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  as  a  method 
of  predator  control;  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act,  for  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  Under  Airport  and  Aikwat 
Development  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  administration  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of   1970    (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  District  of  Coluicbia  Implied 
Consent  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  that 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  given  his  consent,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  a  specimen  of  his  blood, 
breath,  or  urine  for  chemical  testing  to  de- 
termine its  alcoholic  content,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  pi^jers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colxunbia. 
Proposed  Pure  Aa  Tax  Act  of  1972 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  the  abatement  of  atmospheric 
sulphur  pollution  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  the  emission  of  sulphur  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Establishment  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.  Memorial  Parkway 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memo- 
rial Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanjrlng  papers) ;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Resolution  of  1971  Convention  of  the 
American  Legion 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  National  Legis- 
lative Commission.  The  American  Lieglon, 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  1971  National  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Appointment  of  Legal  Assistants 
IN  THE  U.S.  Courts  op  Appeals 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  legal  assistants  in  the  Courts 
of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Amendments  of  1972 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  dnift  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act,  and  for  other 
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purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  on  6-Year  Plan  for  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Pro- 
grams 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  5-year  plan  for  family 
planning  services  and  population  research 
programs,  submitted  on  October  12,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Delay  of  Report  on  Department 
or  Transportation's  1972  Highway  Needs 
Study 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ttrinsporta- 
tlon,  reporting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  submission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  1972  Highway 
Needs  Study  will  be  delayed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Proposed  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amenomknts  of  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
Errata  Sheet  for  the  Semiannual  Report 

by   the   commiitex   on   motor    vehicle 

Emissions 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering,  National  Research 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Errata  sheet  for  the  Semiannual  Report  by 
the  (Tommittee  on  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  dated 
January  1,  1973  (which  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Resolution  22 

"Whereas,  Sediment  eroding  from  the  crop- 
lands of  Eastern  Washington,  North  Central 
Oregon,  and  parts  of  Idaho  is  one  of  the 
largest  single  sources  of  water  poUutlon  in 
the  tri-state  area;  and 

"Whereas,  This  sediment  is  discharging 
Into  the  storage  areas  of  16  multi-purpose 
dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snalce  rivers, 
destroying  water  based  recreational  sites  at 
each  side-stream  estuary,  damaging  fisheries, 
and  shortening  the  longevity  of  the  useful 
life  of  the  varloiis  damas;  and 

"Whereas,  The  eroding  croplands  them- 
selves, are  being  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
losing  productive  potential  for  food  and  fiber 
production  at  an  alarming  rate;  and 

"Whereas,  Land  treatment  measures  can  be 
Installed  that  can  adequately  reduce  erosion 
and  sedimentation  damage  at  a  comparatively 
low  cost  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
sources they  would  protect;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  of  needed  conserva- 
tion measures  to  the  owners  and  operators 
of  these  croplands  would  seriously  disrupt 
the  economic  stability  of  their  enterprises, 
even  while  making  use  of  existing  programs; 
and 

"Whereas,  House  BUI  No.  12694  provides 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  landowners  and 
operators  of  sediment  producing  lands  and 
share  the  cost  of  permanent  conservation 
practices  and  needed  land  use  changes; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  By  the  Sen- 


ate of  the  state  of  Washington,  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  be  amended  to  provide  for  a 
Colvimbla-Snake-Palouse  Conservation  Pro- 
gram by  passage  of  House  BUI  No.  12694;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  directed  immediately  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  from  Washington 
State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

"House  Concurrent  Rxsolution  No.  602 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Instruct 
and   direct  the  Treasury  E>epartment   of 
the  United  States  to  issue,  in  conjunction 
with  the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  United  States,  a  two 
dollar  bill  or  some  other  denomination  of 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  depict- 
ing the   Mo\mt   Rushmore   National   Me- 
morial, "The  Shrine  of  Democracy",  thereon 
"Be   it   resolved    by    the   House   of   Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial, located  in  the  scenic  Black  HUls  area 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  offi- 
cially proclaimed  as  "The  Shrine  of  Democ- 
racy" and  is  recognized  as  a  national  monu- 
ment;   and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  recognition  and 
financing  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial;  and 

"Whereas,  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial has  been  acclaimed  a  national  and 
international  reputation  and  Is  visited  an- 
nually by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  throughout  the  country  and  from  many 
foreign  nations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  portrayal  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  envisaged  our 
national  heritage  and  the  religious,  social 
and  economic  freedoms  for  which  it  stands; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  great  Americans  enslirlned 
by  this  Memorial,  Presidents  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  founding  fathers  of  some  of  the 
most  meaningful  traditions  Incumbent  to 
our  way  of  life;  as  Inspirations  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  preservation  and  safe- 
guarding of  a  democratic  society,  and,  as 
courageous  and  faithful  defenders  of  the 
basic  principles  underlying  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  having  dedicated  themselves  to 
overcoming  what  during  their  respective 
times  were  considered  and  are  now  recog- 
nized as  some  of  the  greatest  trials  which 
our  system  of  free  democracy  has  confronted; 
and 

"Whereas,  as  was  true  in  the  past  and  is 
now  true  during  present  times  of  national 
and  Intematlonal  strife  and  conflict.  It  Is 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  symbols  of 
freedom  and  democracy  be  emphasized  and 
brought  before  the  people  by  their  govern- 
mental representatives;  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  custom  and  pol- 
icy of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  utUlze  the  likenesses  of  the 
outstanding  and  Immortal  leaders  of  this 
country  of  various  series  and  denominations 
of  our  currency;  and 

"Whereas,  the  use  of  a  representation  of 
the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
"The  Shrine  of  Democracy",  on  a  two  dollar 
bUl  or  some  other  denomination  of  our  cur- 
rency by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  would  serve  as  a  dsUy  re- 
minder of  the  spirit  and  Ideals  of  aU  Amer- 
icans; and 
"Whereas,  In  1976,  the  United  States  wUl 


be  celebrating  the  bicentennial  anniversary 
of  Its  founding;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mount  Rxishmore  National 
Monument  wUl  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
nation's  observance  of  its  200th  anniversary: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sev- 
enth Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorial- 
ized to  take  whatever  action  might  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  the  Instruction  and 
direction  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  to  issue,  in  conjunction  with 
the  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  anniver- 
sary Of  the  United  States,  a  two  doUar  bUl  or 
some  other  denomination  of  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  depleting  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial,  'The  Shrine  of 
Democracy,'  thereon:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  if  it  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  that  It  need  no  instruction  or 
direction  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and  Intent 
of  this  Resolution,  that  It  Initiate  and  Imple- 
ment whatever  action  it  might  take  to  ac- 
complish its  objective;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  the  offices 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  congressional  delegation  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  January  12,  1972. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  January  28. 
1972." 

A  resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

"Resolution  383 

"Resolution  to  request  from  Congress  and 
from  the  Administration  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  necessary  action  so  as  to  assure 
the  expansion  and  revitallzatlon  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States. 

"Whereas:  The  economic  progress  and 
safety  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  in  need  at  all  times 
of  fast  and  adequate  means  of  maritime 
transportation. 

"Whereas:  In  the  case  of  an  emergency  the 
island  would  mainly  depend  on  ships  saUlng 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  operated 
by  a  crew  of  loyal  citizens. 

"Whereas:  At  present  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marme  only  handles  a  smaU  frac- 
tion of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation 
and  it  might  be  insufficient  to  assume  the 
tremendovis  responsibilities  which  it  would 
have  to  attend  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Is  an  important  factor  In  the  economy 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  source  of  employment  and 
as  a  provider  of  essential  services  to  our  in- 
dustrles.  The  fleet  of  passenger  ships  which 
has  practlcaUy  disappeared  provided  a  great 
number  of  employments  to  Puerto  Rlcans. 

"Therefore:  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico: 

"Section  1.  To  request  from  Congress  and 
from  the  Administration  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  assure  the  ex- 
pansion and  revitallzatlon  of  ttie  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
that  it  be  at  aU  times  in  the  position  of  pro- 
viding maritime  transportation  so  vital  to  the 
safety  and  progress  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"Section  2.  That  as  a  part  of  these  efforts 
there  be  Included  the  reactivation  of  the  fleet 
of  passenger  and  tourist  ships  In  our  waters, 
because  of  their  great  Importance  as  a  source 
of  employment  and  economic  activity  for 
the  island. 

"Section  3.  In  accordance  with  the  above- 
mentioned  and  in  solidarity  with  the  Puerto 
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Bican  labor  movement,  we  request  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  no  legis- 
lation be  approved  which  would  permit  the 
sale  of  passenger  ships  sailing  tinder  the 
American  flag,  which  ships  are  at  present  in- 
active, so  that  same  be  put  into  operation 
thereby  becoming  additional  sources  of  em.- 
ployment. 

"Section  4.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
as  soon  as  it  is  approved." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1013 

"Whereas,  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
women  are  denied  freedom  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  clviUzed  countries  of  the  world 
and  Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution;  and 
"Wheretis,  Jews  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties In  the  Soviet  Union  are  being  denied  the 
means  to  exeirctse  their  religion  and  sustain 
their  identity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  Jewish  dtlzens  by  deny- 
ing them  the  same  rights  and  privileges  ac- 
corded other  recognized  religions  In  the  So- 
viet Union  and  by  discriminating  against 
Jews  In  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

"Whereas,  The  right  freely  to  emigrate, 
which  Is  denied  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to 
maintain  their  Identity  by  moving  elsewhere, 
Is  a  right  affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

"Whereas,  The  persecution  of  Jews  recalls 
horrors    that   stymie    the   imagination    and 
besmirch  the  dignity  of  all  mankind;    and 
"Whereas,  This  nation  shall  not  again  re- 
main silent  until  the  time  Is  too  late;  and 

"Wliereas,  The  President's  forthcoming 
Visit  to  the  capital  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  tacit  approval  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  policy  toward  Jews,  but  rather 
It  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  affirmatively 
expressing  this  country's  deep  concern  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  these  persecuted 
Jews;   and 

Whereas,  These  Infringements  of  human 
rights  are  an  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
better  understanding  and  better  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union;  now,  there- 
fore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein: 

■That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
call  upon  the  Soviet  government  to  permit 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  by  all  Its  citizens 
m  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
to  end  discrimination  against  religious 
minorities,  and  to  permit  its  citizens  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Colorado." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  town  council 
of  Stellacoom.  Wash.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  tax-sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  town  cotmcll 
of   Blngen,   Wash.,   praying   for   the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 


Longvlew.  Wash.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  revenue  sharing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  commis- 
sioners of  Rajrmond,  Wash.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution   adopted   by   the   council   of 

the    Morning    Hoxir    Chapel    Church,    East 

Berlin,  Pa.,  praying  for  an  end  of  American 

Involvement  in  Indochina;  to  the  Committee 

.  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Legion  at  its  national  convention,  com- 
mending the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  concerning  the  Pacific  coast  dock 
strike;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment, 
together  with  additional  and  individual 
views: 

S.  2956.  A  bill  to  make  niles  governing  the 
use  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress  (Rept.  No.  92-606). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Willis  C.  Armstrong,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Kenneth  Franzhelm  n,  of  Texas,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  New  Zealand  and  to  Western  Samoa,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  FIJI; 

John  I.  Getz,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Malta; 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  lUlnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Czeschoslovak  Socialist  R«^ubllc; 

Matthew  J.  Looram,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  he  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Somali  Democratic 
Republic; 

Robert  Anderson,  of  the  Dljstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Republic  of  Dahomey; 

Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Trinidad  and  Tobago;  and 

Robert  Strausz-Hup6,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Belgltmi. 


ENROH.ED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION   PRESENTEHD 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  9,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  959.  An  act  to  designate  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Tonto  Na- 
tional Forests,  in  the  State  of  Arizona; 


8.  1838.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
1930,  relating  to  practices  In  the  marketing 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities; 

S.  2672.  An  act  to  permanently  exempt  po- 
tatoes for  prooeesing  irom  marketing  orders- 
and 

S.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  to  the  C<xigre66  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Bconomic  Committee. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK   (for  liimself  and 
Mr.  Allott)  : 
S.  3150.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  limit  radiation  exposure  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  uranium  nUU  tailings  In 
the  area  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  BVCKLET: 
S.  3161.  A  bill  relating  to  the  commission 
of  certain  offenses  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia while  armed  with  a  firearm.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3152.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  no  Interest 
shall  be  payable  by  a  person  to  whom  an 
erroneous  refund  Is  made  If  the  erroneous 
refund  is  made  due  to  error  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stenn^s)  : 
S.  3153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  January 
8,  1971  (Public  Law  91-660;  84  Stat.  1967), 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  In  the 
States  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  for  the 
recognition  of  certain  historic  values  at  Fort 
San  Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Port  Barrancas, 
and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida,  and  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts in  Mississippi,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  lands  to  the  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way in  Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  3155.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marc  Stan- 
ley L.  Koch.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcictry. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FedettU  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
In  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals  to 
perform  architectural,  engineering,  and  re- 
lated services  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Jackson) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Aixorr) : 
S.  3157.  A  bill  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  in  the  government  of  the 
Indian  people  by  providing  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  pro- 
grrams  and  services  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Indians  and  by  en- 
couraging the  development  of  the  human 
resources  of  the  Indian  people,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Peu-,  Mr.  Kennkdt, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Eaglx- 
TON,  Mr.  Ckanston,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
S'rEVENsoN,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Schwki- 
KER,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr. 
Stafford) : 
S.  3158.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
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Office  for  the  Handicapped  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3159.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway,  and 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) : 
S.  3160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  modifica- 
tion In  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.J.  Res.  199.  A  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  as  the  first  xmlverslty  in  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare.   

By  Mrs.  SMITH  (for  herself,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.J.  Res.  200.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  attendance 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  sessions 
of  the  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Oommittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TATt): 
S.J.  Res.  201.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  causes  and  origins  of  U.S.  in- 
volvement m  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennxdt, 
Mr.     Nelson,     Mr.     Mondale,     Mr. 
Eagueton,      Mr.       Cranston,      iSi. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Packwood,  MJr. 
Beall,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.J.  Res.  202.  A  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped   be  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oommittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BTUlB  and  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)  : 

S.3150.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  limit  radiation  ex- 
posure resulting  from  the  use  of  uranium 
mill  tailings  in  the  area  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  fiscal  framework  for  correcting 
a  situation  which  has  developed  in  our 
State  for  which  existing  law  appears  to 
afford  no  remedy.  I  am  referring  to  the 
use  of  uranium  mill  tailings  as  a  con- 
structiOTi  material  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  which  were  later  found  to  be  the 
source,  through  contained,  naturally  oc- 
curring radium,  of  low  level  radiation  in 
some  homes  and  public  buildings.  There 
has  been  considerable  coverage  of  this 
subject  by  the  media  during  the  past 
year — a  large  portion  having  litUe  or  no 
C3CVm."'  aiO— Part  s 


foimdation  in  fact — and  the  result  has 
been  the  creation  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt  surrounding  the  town  of  Grand 
Junction.  Real  estate  values  and  the  ease 
of  transfers  of  property  have  suffered, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  peace  of  mind 
of  the  people  in  that  area. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee (HI  Raw  Materials  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  chaired  by 
Representative  Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colo- 
rado and  on  which  I  serve,  held  com- 
prehensive hearings  to  develop  the  facts 
on  this  issue.  While  the  subcommittee 
did  not  seek  to  affix  either  legal  liability 
or  responsibility,  it  became  obvious  that 
there  was  no  clear  course  of  action  by 
which  the  radiation  exposure  problem 
could  be  resolved  without  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  the  homeowners.  The 
Federal  and  State  agencies  involved — 
the  AEC  and  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Public  Health — each  asserted  lack  of 
authority  and  control  of  evraits  leading 
to  the  use  of  the  tailings  and  a  similar 
lack  of  authority  to  effectuate  a  remedy. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  will 
remove  that  obstswile  as  to  the  AEC.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  these  tailings 
were  the  residue  of  a  significant  Federal 
program  designed  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security — to  provide 
nuclear  materials  for  our  stockpile.  It 
authorizes  the  AEC  to  financially  assist 
the  State  in  a  program  of  remedial  action 
to  limit  future  radiation  exposure  which 
could  result  from  the  unfortunate  use  of 
these  mill  tailings. 

Under  the  bill,  the  AEC  will  be  author- 
ized to  provide  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  for  necessary  remedial  action.  The 
State  must  establish  and  administer  an 
appropriate  program  to  undertake  the 
necessary  action  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Commission.  The  standards  to  be 
applied  in  evaluating  the  appropriate  ac- 
tion will  be  those  promulgateid  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
Much  study  and  data  collection  has  been 
conducted  and  is  being  continued  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  Federal-State  cooperation  to 
assure  the  health  and  safety  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  reflects  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  times  when  adverse  conse- 
quences can  result  without  the  fault  or 
blame  of  anyone,  yet  something  must  be 
done  by  someone.  This  is  not  a  new  con- 
cept. Perhaps  the  best  known  example  is 
the  Texas  City  disaster  in  1947,  to  which 
the  Congress  addressed  itself  with  basi- 
cally similar  legislation  in  1955. 

An  identical  measure  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  other  body  by  Mr. 
Aspinall.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  body 
will  give  this  legislation  the  compassion- 
ate consideration  it  deserves  when  it 
comes  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3150 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  limit  radiation  exposure  resulting  from 


the  use  of  uranium  mUl  tailings  in  the 
area  of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  recognizes  and  assumes  the  com- 
passionate responsibility  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  to  the  State  of  Colorado  financial 
assistance  to  undertake  remedial  action  to 
limit  the  exposure  of  individuals  to  radia- 
tion emanating  from  uranium  mill  tailing^ 
which  have  been  used  as  a  constnictlon  re- 
lated material  in  the  area  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colorado. 

Sec.  2.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  with  the  State  of  Colorado 
under  which  the  Commission  wUl  provide 
not  In  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  a  State  program,  in  the  area  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  of  assessment  of  and 
appropriate  remedial  action  to  limit  the  ex- 
posure of  individuals  to  radiation  emanating 
from  iiranium  mill  tailings  which  have  been 
used  as  a  construction  related  material.  Such 
arrangement  shall  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to,  provisions  that  require: 

(a)  That  the  basis  for  undertaking  re- 
medial action  shall  be  i^jplicable  guidelines 
published  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States; 

(b)  That  the  need  for  and  selection  of 
appropriate  remedial  action  to  be  undt^r- 
taken  In  any  Instance  shall  be  determlnea 
by  the  Commission  upon  ^plication  by  the 
property  owner  to  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
recommendation  by  and  consultation  with 
the  State  and  others  as  deemed  appropriate; 

(c)  That  any  remedial  action  shall  be 
performed  by  the  State  of  Colorado  or  its 
authorized  contractor  and  shall  be  paid  for 
by  the  State  of  Colorado; 

(d)  That  the  United  States  shaU  be  re- 
leased from  any  mlU  tailings  relating  liability 
or  claim  thereof  upon  completion  of  remedial 
action  or  waiver  thereof  by  the  fee  simple 
title  owner  on  behalf  of  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  assigns;  and  further,  the  United  States 
shall  be  held  harmless  against  any  claim 
arising  out  of  the  performance  of  any  reme- 
dial action; 

(e)  That  the  State  of  Colorado  shaU  re- 
tain custody  and  control  of  and  responslbUlty 
for  any  uranium  mill  tailings  removed  from 
any  site  as  part  of  remedial   action; 

(f )  That  the  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
shall  be  applied  to  determine  aU  questions 
of  title,  right  of  heirs,  trespass,  etc.;  and 

(g)  That  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
shall  be  provided  such  reports,  accounting, 
and  rights  of  inspctlon  as  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate : 

Provided,  That  before  such  arrangement 
or  amendment  thereto  shall  become  effec- 
tive, it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  a  period 
of  thirty  days  shall  elapse  while  Ck>ngress  is 
in  session  (in  computing  such  thirty  days, 
there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment for  more  than  three  days)  :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  after  having  received  the 
arrangement  or  amendment  thereto,  may  by 
resolution  In  writing  waive  the  conditions  of, 
or  all  or  any  portion  of,  such  thirty  day 
period. 

Sec.  3.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ShaU  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
section  553  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code, 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  subject 
to  the  notice  and  public  participation  re- 
quirements of  that  section. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000.- 
000. 
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By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3151.  A  bill  relating  to  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  offenses  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  while  armed  with  a  firearm. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there 
were  1,613  shootings  other  than  by  oflQ- 
cers  of  the  law  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  These  resulted  in  167  deaths. 
I  am  advised  that  in  most  instances,  the 
shootings  were  committed  by  persons 
who  had  firearms  in  their  possession 
while  engaging  in  other  criminal  activ- 
ities. 

This  increasing  resort  to  the  use  of 
firearms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  £md 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation  has  led  to  per- 
sistent cries  for  still  more  stringent  gim 
control  laws.  But  while  such  legislation 
has  an  enormous  surface  appeal,  expe- 
rience tells  us  that  such  measures  have 
not  and  will  not  curb  the  criminal  use  of 
these  weapons.  On  the  record,  gun  con- 
trol laws  simply  have  not  worked.  While 
they  may  drastically  curtail  the  ability 
of  honest  citizens  to  protect  themselves, 
it  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  such 
laws  have  proven  other  than  a  minor 
Inconvenience  to  criminals  intent  on  ac- 
quiring the  tools  of  their  trade. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation is  nowhere  better  demonstrated 
than  in  New  York  City.  The  Sullivan 
law,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1911 
and  which  is  generaUy  regarded  as  the 
strictest  gun  control  legislation  in  the 
Nation,  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for 
the  average  law-abiding  New  Yorker  to 
acquire  a  handgim.  Yet  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Dally 
News  last  year,  a  police  detective  Is 
quoted  as  stating  that  New  York  City  is 
the  easiest  place  in  the  Nation  for  anyone 
to  purchase  a  gim.  He  said: 

It's  as  easy  for  a  criminal  to  buy  a  piece  aa 
It  Is  for  a  straight  citizen  to  to  get  a  pack  of 
cigarettes,  he  said.  Nor  Is  the  problem  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  adjacent  Jurlsdlctdons 
do  not  have  comparable  laws.  No  such  laws, 
for  example,  can  control  the  distribution  of 
the  large  numbers  of  firearms  which  have 
been  hijacked  from  piers  in  New  Tork  City 
or  stolen  at  the  Kennedy  Airport.  Nor  Is  there 
any  way  to  force  the  voluntary  registration 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gruns  al- 
ready In  private  hands  within  the  City.  WhUe 
the  Olty  has  Issued  licenses  for  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  pistols.  Lieutenant  Charles 
Rorke,  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Academy 
Ballistics  Laboratory  has  estimated  that 
"there  are  probably  millions  of  guns — liter- 
ally— floating  around  Ulegally." 

It  is  argued,  nevertheless,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  strict  gun  control  and  gun 
registration  laws  will  vastly  increase  the 
ability  of  the  police  to  halt  crimes  in- 
volving the  use  of  firearms.  Again,  ex- 
perience has  not  justified  these  hopes. 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  August,  It  was  reported 
that: 

According  to  local  and  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  the  firearms  problem  Is  not 
with  .  .  .  legaUy  registered  weapons— there 
haa  not  been  a  single  intentional  slajrlng 
with  a  duly  registered  long  gim,  and  only  a 
small  number  with  registered  pistols,  officials 
said — buit  with  the  non-registered  hand  guns. 

At  least  as  of  a  year  or  so  ago,  not  a 
single  crime  was  solved  in  New  York 


City  by  virtue  of  the  gim  registration 
laws  which  have  been  in  effect  for  over 
half  a  century. 

The  experience  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia confirms  the  ineffectiveness  of 
gun  control  legislation.  During  the  3- 
month  period  from  May  1  through  July 
31,  1971,  for  example,  a  total  of  522  gims 
were  confiscated  during  the  course  of 
arrests  made  within  the  District.  Of 
these,  only  23,  or  4.4  percent,  were  legally 
registered. 

These  observations  have  led  me  to  con- 
clude that'  the  most  effective  way  to  dis- 
coiirage  the  illegal  use  of  firearms,  or 
the  possessicm  of  firearms  under  circum- 
stances where  they  might  be  used  im- 
lawfully,  is  to  impose  mandatory  penal- 
ties of  a  severity  designed  to  induce  the 
criminal  to  leave  his  gim  at  home.  Spe- 
dflcally.  I  propose  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  adopt  a  policy  of  mandatory 
prison  sentences  for  anyone  who  is  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

We  know  from  experience  that  we  can- 
not prevent  a  criminal  from  acquiring  a 
gim;  but  we  can  certainly  devise  penal- 
ties which  will  cause  him  to  think  twice 
before  he  carries  that  gun  with  him  when 
he  sets  out  to  burglarize  the  comer  drug- 
store. 

Mandatory  sentences  are  required  in 
order  to  make  the  penalties  credible. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  our  courts  have 
become  entirely  too  lenient  with  firearms 
offenders,  with  the  result  that  the  penal- 
ties now  in  effect  no  longer  can  be 
counted  upon  to  deter  violators.  We  need 
look  no  further  than  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  need  for  a  more  effec- 
tive approach.  During  the  3-month  pe- 
riod of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1970,  for  example,  a  total  of  361  gun 
cases  were  handled  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department.  Of  these,  only  54 
persons,  or  15  percent,  received  Jail  sen- 
tences. Put  another  way,  the  chances 
that  a  gun  offender  would  be  imprisoned 
were  less  than  1  in  6.  In  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cases,  the  offender  was 
never  even  tried. 

Of  the  169  cases  which  did  go  to  trial. 
157  resulted  in  convictions.  Yet  103.  or 
66  percoit,  of  these  convictions  resulted 
merely  in  a  monetary  fine  or  a  suspended 
sentence  or  probation.  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  criminals  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  appear  to  pay  such  little 
attention  to  the  gun  control  legislation 
now  in  effect. 

The  imposition  of  mandatory  prison 
sentences  for  the  possession  of  firearms 
during  the  commission  of  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  not,  of  course, 
have  any  direct  effect  on  the  illicit  use 
of  guns  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  District  of  Columbia,  however,  is  the 
one  jurisdiction  in  the  continental  United 
States  which  is  under  Federal  control, 
and  it  thus  offers  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  Implement  new 
approaches  to  problems  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If,  as  I 
believe,  the  imposition  of  such  penalties 
will  result  in  a  meaningful  reduction  in 
the  use  of  firearms  by  criminals,  then 
other  jurisdictions  will  be  able  to  follow 
suit.  As  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
illicit  possession  of  a  firearm,  I  see  no 
reason  why  strict  penalties  ought  not  to 


be  imposed ;  and  if  their  imposition  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  demonstrates 
the  utility  of  this  approach,  then  the  en- 
actment of  such  penalties  by  the  Con- 
gress will  not  only  enhance  the  safety  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  will  enhance  that  of  the  citizens  of 
all  the  States,  because  we  will  have  dem- 
onstrated the  utility  of  this  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
bill  which  would  require  such  mandatory 
prison  sentences  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  3152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
no  interest  shall  be  payable  by  a  person 
to  whom  an  erroneous  refund  is  made  if 
the  erroneous  refund  is  made  due  to 
error  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  recently 
came  to  my  attention  that  section  66.02 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides 
that  any  erroneous  overpayment  of  an 
income  tax  refund  bears  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent  per  year.  That  means 
if  a  taxpayer  receives  a  check  for  more 
than  the  amount  to  which  he  is  entitled 
as  a  refund,  he  must  pay  interest  on  this 
overpayment.  In  these  cases  it  is  the 
Government  which  makes  the  error  by 
overpaying— not  the  taxpayer.  And  yet 
the  taxpayer  must  pay  the  interest  on 
the  error.  Outright  injustice  comes  into 
play  when  you  consider  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  does  not  pay  one 
penny  of  interest  If  the  taxpayer  over- 
pays his  tax. 

As  an  example  of  this  injustice,  I  had  a 
constituent  who  was  due  a  refund  of  $80 
The  ms  sent  her  a  check  for  $500,  ac- 
companied with  a  letter  which  told  her 
though  this  was  a  different  amount  from 
what  she  expected  to  receive,  she  would 
receive  an  explanation  within  the  next 
10  days  if  she  had  not  already  received 
it.  The  letter  told  her  not  to  hesitate  to 
cash  the  check.  And  yet  the  explanation 
was  not  actually  sent  to  her  for  several 
weeks,  by  which  time  she  already  owed 
interest. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  try  to  cor- 
rect this  kind  of  situation.  It  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  no  interest  shall  be 
payable  by  a  person  to  whom  an  errone- 
ous refund  is  made  if  the  erroneous  re- 
fund is  made  due  to  error  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  require  a 
taxpayer  to  pay  for  a  mistake  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made.  My  bill  would  apply 
to  erroneous  refunds  made  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act 
and  to  erroneous  refunds  made  before 
that  date  if  repayment  has  not  yet  been 
made. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Jackson) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott)  : 
S.  3157.  A  bill  to  promote  maximum 
Indian  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  Indian  people  by  providing  for 
the  full  participation  of  Indian  tribes  In 
certain  programs  and  services  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  Indians 
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and  by  encouraging  the  development  of 
human  resources  of  the  Indian  people, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  I  introduce 
a  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  a  statement  in  connection 
therewith  by  Senator  Jackson  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxkt  bt  Senator  Jackson 
Mr.  President:  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference    the    "Indian    Self-Determlnajtion 
Act  of  1972." 

This  measure  would  permit  the  Indian 
people  to  realize  their  long-standing  desire 
to  assume  increasing  responsibility  In  the 
control  and  management  of  Federal  Indian 
service  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  In  pro- 
viding these  opportunities  for  self-determi- 
nation to  the  Indian  people,  this  measure 
would  lend  reality  for  Indians  to  the  con- 
cept that  "government  derives  Its  Jvist  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  authorize 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  upon  the  requests 
of  Indian  tribes,  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
tribal  organizations  so  that  these  organiza- 
tions may  plan,  conduct,  and  administer 
projects  under  a  number  of  Federal  Indian 
service  programs  which  are  within  the  re- 
spective Department's  Jurisdiction.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  provide  for  grants  to  Indian 
tribal  organizations  for  planning,  training, 
evaluation,  and  other  activities  specifically 
deslged  to  make  it  possible  for  such  orga- 
nizations to  enter  into  these  self-determina- 
tion contracts. 

Authorized,  as  well,  would  be  the  detail  of 
personnel  (including  Commissioned  Officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service)  from  the  two 
Departments  to  assist  the  tribal  organizations 
to  fulfill  their  contract  or  grant  responsi- 
bilities. Finally,  certain  Federal  contracting 
requirements  which  have,  in  the  past,  proven 
to  be  particularly  onerous  to  Indians  at- 
tempting to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
government  could  be  waived  by  the  respec- 
tive Secretaries  at  their  discretion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  Important 
to  recall  that  for  centuries  before  the  Euro- 
pean discovery  of  America,  Indian  tribes  en- 
Joyed  the  full  freedom  of  self-government. 
With  this  freedom,  the  Indian  people  pos- 
sessed all  the  power  and  authority  required 
to  maintain  control  over  their  Internal  and 
external  aiTalrs.  No  sooner  had  we  won  our 
own  right  to  self-government  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  than  we  began  a  process  of  limit- 
ing the  governmental  freedoms  of  our  pred- 
ecessors on  this  land.  As  our  nation  grew 
from  thirteen  young  colonies  clinging  to  the 
Eastern  Eeaboard  to  fifty  mature  states 
stretched  across  the  continent  and  beyond, 
the  freedom  of  self-determination  for  Indians 
was  curtailed.  The  Federal  government  came 
to  have  a  disproportionate  Impact  upon  the 
dally  lives  of  tribal  members.  Today,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  there  are  numerous  programs 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  Indians. 
Tet,  authority  for  the  planning  and  conduct 
of  these  programs  Is  vested  entirely  in  Fed- 
eral officials. 

The  prolonged  Federal  domination  of  In- 
dian service  programs  has  had  a  two-fold 
negative  Impact  upon  the  Indian  people 
and  their  communities.  First,  it  has  deprived 
Indians  of  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  to 
develop  administrative,  business,  and  com- 
munity leadership  skills   absolutely   crucial 


to  the  realization  of  self-government.  Sec- 
ondly, It  has  denied  to  the  Indian  people  an 
effective  voice  in  the  planning  and  tailoring 
of  Indian  programs  to  be  truly  responsive 
to  the  real,  felt  needs  of  their  communities. 

Despite  the  increasing  Federal  domination 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  people  have 
never  surrendered  their  desire  to  control  their 
relationships  both  amongst  themselves  and 
with  outside  forces.  This  desire  has  been  as 
eloquently  stated  by  spokesmen  for  numer- 
ous Indian  tribes  and  organizations  as  it 
was  once  expressed  In  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  short,  the  Indian  people  want 
to  become  Involved  in  a  meaningful  marmer 
In  the  forces,  decisions,  and  activities  which 
affect  their  individual,  family,  and  com- 
munity well-being. 

I  believe  it  is  timely  for  the  Congress  to 
respond  to  such  desires  by  "restoring"  certain 
rights  and  prerogatives  to  the  Indian  people 
which  will  afford  them  greater  opportunities 
for  meaningful  self-determination.  The  Fed- 
eral government  shall  not  surrender  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Indian  people;  but  it 
can  and  must  Invite  them  to  share  with  it 
the  task  of  directing  how  those  responsi- 
bilities shall  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Indian  Self-determina- 
tion Act  of  1972"  would  go  far  toward  provid- 
ing slgmflcant  opportunities  for  self-deter- 
mination to  the  Indian  people.  It  would  signal 
a  new  era  for  the  fulfillment  of  Indian  hopes 
and  aspirations.  I  am  hopeful  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  Join  with  me  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  ranking 
minority  Member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  Mr.  Allott,  in  co-sponsoring  this 
important  measure. 

S.  3157 
A  bill  to  promote  maximum  Indian  participa- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple by  providing  for  the  full  participation 
of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  programs  and 
services  conducted  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  for  Indians  and  by  encouHiging 
the  development  of  the  human  resources 
of  the  Indian  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Self-Deter- 
minatlon  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSES 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  Inasmuch  as  all  government  derives  its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, maximum  Indian  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  Indian  people  shall  be  a 
national  goal; 

(2)  maximum  Indian  participation  In  the 
government  of  Indian  people  would  be  en- 
hanced by  increased  participation  of  Indians 
in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  programs  and  services  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Indian  people; 

(3)  the  administration  of  such  Federal 
programs  and  services  is  frequently  not  fully 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
Indian  people  to  whom  such  programs  and 
services  are  provided:  and 

(4)  Increased  participation  of  the  Indian 
people  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs  and  services 
designed  to  serve  them  will  make  such  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  Indian  people,  enhance  the 
■effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  essential  ad- 
ministrative, managerial,  biislness,  and 
community  leadership  skills  in  the  Indian 
people. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  promote 
maximum  Indian  participation  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Indian  people  by — 

(1)  providing  increased  opportunities  for 


effective  and  meaningful  participation  of 
the  Indian  people  In  the  planning,  con- 
duct, and  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  services  for  Indians; 

(2)  authorizmg  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganizations to  enable  them  to  achieve  such 
participation;  and 

(3)  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  administrative,  manage- 
rial, business,  and  community  leadership 
skills,  and  the  formation  of  tribal  organiza- 
tions necessary  to  assure  effective  partici- 
pation of  the  Indian  people  in  Federal  pro- 
grams and  services. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Indian  tribe"  raeaus  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized 
group  or  community,  including  any  Alaska 
Native  community,  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  provides  special  programs  and 
services  because  of  Us  Irdian  identity;  and 

(b)  "tribal  organization"  includes  the 
elected  governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe 
and  any  legally  established  organization  of 
Indians  which  is  controlled  by  one  or  more 
such  bodies  or  which  Is  controlled  by  a  board 
of  directors  elected  or  selected  by  one  or  more 
such  bodies  (or  elected  by  the  Indian  popu- 
lation to  be  served  by  such  organization). 
Such  organization  shall  Include  the  max- 
imum participation  of  Indians  in  all  phases 
of  its  activities. 

CONTRACTS   BY    THE   SECRETART   OF  THE 
INTERIOR  FOR   PROGRAMS  AND   SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ls  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion  and  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  Indian  tribe,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  contracts  with  any  tribal  organi- 
zation of  any  such  Indian  tribe  to  plan,  con- 
duct, and  administer  programs,  or  portions 
thereof,  cf  education,  agricultural  assistance, 
and  social  welfare,  including  relief  of  dis- 
tress, of  Indians  provided  for  in  the  Act  of 
April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596)  as  amended  and 
for  any  other  program  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  administer 
for  the  benefit  of  Indians  under  the  Act  of 
November  2,  1921  (42  Stat.  208)  and  any 
Act  subsequent  thereto. 

CONTRACTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SANITATION    FACIUTIES    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion 
and  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
to  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
tribal  organization  of  any  such  Indian  tribe 
to  carry  out  any  or  all  of  his  functions, 
authorities,  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Act  of  August  S,  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  as 
amended. 

GRANTS  TO  INDIAN  TRIBAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sue.  6.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each 
authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  to  make  a  grant  or  grants  to  any  tribal 
organization  of  any  such  Indian  tribe  for 
planning,  training,  evaluation,  and  other  ac- 
tivities specifically  designed  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  such  tribal  organization  to  enter 
into  contracts  pursuant  to  sections  3  and  4 
of  this  Act. 

DETAIL  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
each  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any 
tribal  organization,  to  detail  any  clvU  service 
employee  serving  under  a  career  or  career- 
conditionta  appointment  for  a  period  of  up 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  such  tribal 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
tribal  organization  in  the  planning,  conduct 
or  administration  of  programs  under  con- 
tracts or  grants  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  appropriate  Secretary  may,  upon  a  show- 
ing by  a  tribal  organization  of  a  need  for  an 
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employee  detailed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
extend  such  detail  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days. 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  5.  1954  (68  Stat. 
674).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  8  after  section  7  of  the  Act,  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  8.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
of  section  214  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (68  Stat.  690),  as  amended,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or 
community,  personnel  of  the  Service  may  be 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  Indian  tribe,  group,  band,  or 
community  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
contracts  with,  or  grants  to,  tribal  organiza- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  Act  of  1972:  Provided.  That  the  cost  of 
detailing  such  personnel  is  taken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  such  tribal  organization  under  such  con- 
tract or  grant,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  modify 
such  contract  or  grant  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  7  of  such  Act  to  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  1(X)),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion" the  words  "or  who  are  assigned  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes,  groups,  bands,  or  commu- 
nities pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  6.  1954 
(68  Stat.  674),  as  amended.". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Contracts  with  tribal  organiza- 
tions pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  Federal  contracting  laws 
and  regulations  except  that,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  appropriate  Secretary,  such  contracts 
may  be  negotiated  without  advertising  and 
need  not  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  793),  as 
amended. 

(b)  Payments  of  any  grants  or  under  any 
contracts  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
aa  the  appropriate  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  or  consent  of  a  tribal  or- 
ganization, revise  or  amend  any  contract  or 
grant  made  by  him  under  this  Act  with  such 
organization  as  he  flnds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may.  in  his 
discretion,  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  roads, 
sidewalks,  sewers,  mains,  or  similar  items 
with  tribal  organizations  by  negotiation, 
without  advertising. 

(e)  In  connection  with  any  contract  or 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  may  permit  a  tribal  organi- 
zation to  utilize.  In  carrying  out  such  con- 
tract or  grant,  existing  school  buildings,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  facilities  and  all  equip- 
ment therein  or  appertaining  thereto  and 
other  personal  property  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment within  his  Jurisdiction  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
for  their  use  and  maintenance. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each 
authorized  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carrjring  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  ter- 
mination of  any  existing  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dian people. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mon- 


DALE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford) : 
S.  3158.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  to 
coordinate    programs    for    the    handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Beall,  and 
Mr.  Stafford)  : 
S.J.  Res.  202.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  several  proposals — 
which  I  first  announced  2  weeks  ago — 
which  will  change  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  the  handicapped,  and  will 
help  us  achieve  the  tragically  overdue 
goal  of  full  integration  of  the  handi- 
capped into  normal  community  living, 
working,  and  service  patterns. 

First,  I  am  proposing  the  creation  of 
an  Office  of  the  Handicapped  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  coordinate  that 
Department's  many  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  Second,  I  am  proposing  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped  to  bring 
visibility  to  the  very  real  problems  of 
these  citizens.  Finally,  last  week,  &s 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  I  created  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped  to  make  very 
clear  the  Senate's  and  the  committee's 
commitment  to  the  handicapped. 

These  are  wide-ranging  proposals. 
They  call  upon  every  aspect  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  to  reexam- 
ine and  reevaluate  its  commitment  to  the 
physically  and  mentally  disabled.  They 
come  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  pro- 
grams existing  for  the  handicapped  are 
fulfilling  their  piecemeal  goals.  They 
come  at  a  time  when  we  can  say  that  we 
have  made  some  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  awesome  and  myriad  problems  that 
this  group  faces  in  our  advancing  so- 
ciety. And  they  come  out  of  sad  recogni- 
tion that  many  of  the  problems  are  not 
being  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

The  neglect  of  the  handicapped  is  a 
stain  on  our  collective  conscience;  an 
affront  to  what  this  great  Nation  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  for.  I  think  that  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  realize  what  it  means  to 
be  handicapped  in  this  society. 

The  handicapped  live  among  us.  They 
have  the  same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  and 
the  same  ambitions  as  the  rest  of  us. 
They  are  children  and  adults,  black  and 
white,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor. 
They  have  problems  as  varied  as  their 
individual  personalities.  Yet,  they  are 
today  a  hidden  population  because  their 
problems  are  different  from  most  of  ours. 
Only  the  bravest  risk  the  dangers  and 


suffer  the  discomforts  and  humiliations 
they  encounter  when  they  try  to  live 
what  we  consider  to  be  normal,  produc- 
tive lives.  In  their  quest  to  achieve  the 
benefits  of  our  society  they  ask  no  more 
than  equality  of  opportunity.  But  they 
are  faced  with  continuing  discrimination. 
Discrimination  in  access  to  public  trans- 
portation and  public  communication 
facilities  because  they  cannot  make  use 
of  more  normal  modes.  Discrimination 
in  pursuing  advanced  education  because 
they  are  often  excluded  from  education 
altogether.  Discrimination  because  they 
do  not  have  the  simplest  forms  of  special 
educational  and  rehabilitation  services 
they  need  to  develop  to  their  fullest 
capacity. 

Today,  there  are  7  million  handicapped 
children  in  this  Nation.  Sixty  percent  of 
these  children  are  denied  the  special  edu- 
cational assistance  that  they  need  to 
have  full  equality  of  opportunity.  A  full  1 
million  of  these  children  are  excluded 
entirely  from  public  schools  and  do  not 
go  through  the  learning  process  with 
their  peers.  Only  40  percent  of  America's 
handicapped  children  receive  compensa- 
tory education  and  these  services  vary 
widely  within  the  50  States.  In  most 
cases,  special  programs  are  provided  only 
if  the  local  community  is  able  to  support 
such  services  entirely  by  themselves;  we 
are  least  likely  to  find  special  services  in 
areas  of  population  growth.  More  trag- 
ically, special  services  and  education  for 
the  handicapped  are  the  first  programs 
to  be  done  away  with  during  times  of 
economic  adversity.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
whether  a  handicapped  person  receives 
this  kind  of  attention  depends  on  where 
he  lives — not  on  his  particular  disability. 

In  the  1968-69  school  year,  there  were 

19  States  where  less  than  31  percent  of 
the  handicapped  population  was  served 
by  special  classes.  In  11  States,  less  than 

20  percent  of  the  population  was  served. 
Only  seven  States  out  of  the  50  provide 
for  more  than  51  percent  of  the  handi- 
capped population.  And  we  find  greater- 
disparities  as  we  look  at  particular  kinds 
of  disabilities.  For  instance,  in  30  States 
less  than  11  percent  of  the  emotionally 
disturbed  population  is  served. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  further  into 
the  problems  in  educating  the  handi- 
capped. How  many  of  these  children  will 
grow  up  with  no  compensatory  services? 
How  many  of  those  who  are  now  adults 
grew  up  with  little  or  no  access  to  formal 
education?  How  many  were  unable  to  se- 
cure the  special  services  which  are  their 
basic  birthright?  How  many  as  a  result 
of  our  ignorance  and  our  procrastination 
are  left  with  wasted  potential  and  un- 
fulfilled lives  because  we  have  not  been 
willing  to  provide  basic  services  that  they 
could  have  used  when  they  were  young? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
appalling. 

According  to  the  best  figures  I  can  find, 
there  are  more  than  22  million  adults  in 
the  United  States  with  physical  handi- 
caps severe  enough  to  limit  in  some  way 
their  ability  to  work.  There  are  more 
than  5.6  million  persons  of  all  ages  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  some  proportion 
of  which  are  adults.  Of  the  22  million 
with  physical  disabilities,  an  estimated 
14  million  could  work  if  given  the  op- 
portunity. And  of  the  5.6  million  who 
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are  mentally  retarded,  9  out  of  10  could 
work  if  given  proper  training  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Actual  employment  figures  are  not  so 
positive.  Again,  according  to  the  best 
estimates  I  could  find : 

There  are  about  150,000  blind  persons 
of  working  age  in  this  country.  About 
50,000  of  them  are  employed. 

Of  the  60,000  paraplegics  of  working 
age,  47  percent  are  employed. 

Of  the  400,000  epileptics  of  working 
age,  the  employment  rate,  according  to 
best  estimates,  is  between  15  percent  and 
25  percent. 

And  of  the  200,000  persons  of  work- 
ing age  with  cerebral  palsy,  only  a  hand- 
ful are  employed. 

These  figures  only  account  for  a  lit- 
tle over  800,000  of  the  22  million  adults 
with  physical  handicaps.  Other  sources 
that  I  have  examined  have  wildly  differ- 
ing statistics,  including  in  some  cases 
percentages  for  employment  that  are 
completely  the  reverse  of  those  noted 
above.  Even  HEW  cannot  fully  enu- 
merate or  locate  the  handicapped. 

The  fact  that  this  population  is  not 
accounted  for  accurately  or  consistent- 
ly is  shocking.  I  think  I  know  some  of 
the  reasons  for  this.  The  data  is  collected 
for  diverse  purposes.  Some  figures  in- 
clude those  with  chronic  diseases;  some 
do  not.  Some  figures  only  reflect  those 
who  are  handicapped  and  are  served 
by  Federal  Government  programs.  Some 
figures  originate  from  an  estimated  num- 
ber of  handicapping  conditions — not 
handicapped  individuals,  handicapping 
conditions. 

The  individuality  of  the  people  with 
these  conditions  has  been  lost  somewhere 
in  the  process.  We  have  lost  track  of 
them,  lost  the  reality  of  their  lives,  and 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  their  disabili- 
ties. 

In  1966,  there  were  51  programs  for 
the  handicapped  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
included  some  aspect  of  assistance  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. There  were  seven  programs  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  14  in  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  15  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  one  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  10  In  the  Wel- 
fare Administration  and  four  in  other 
agencies.  Both  funding  and  programs 
have  increased  since  that  point  in  time. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  the  serv- 
ices that  these  programs  provide,  nor  the 
quality  of  programs  that  are  being  op- 
erated. I  question,  however,  whether 
these  initiatives  are  adequately  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  and  wants  of  handicap- 
ped persons  in  our  society.  The  sheer 
diversity  and  separateness  of  the  pro- 
grams, the  imreliability  of  the  statistics 
and  the  lack  of  information  on  accom- 
plishments for  the  adult  handicapped 
population  suggests  in  a  very  crude  way 
that  we  are  not.  And  if  the  situation  of 
handicapped  adults  in  our  society  at  all 
parallels  that. information  that  we  have 
on  the  handicapped  among  our  children, 
we  know  that  they  are  not.  All  the  chil- 
dren that  we  excluded  from  education 
years  ago  are  the  adult  handicapped 
population  today.  Their  problems  have 


not  gone  although  we  have  lost  sight  of 
them. 

It  cannot  be  a  question  of  the  costs. 

It  would  save  us  money  to  save  the 
lives  that  we  are  wasting.  According  to 
data  for  1966,  $3.5  billion  was  obligated 
for  the  handicapped  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Of  this  money,  $2.65  billion  was 
for  income  maintenance.  Fm  thermore,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  foster 
care  for  children  is  about  one-eighth  of 
what  it  costs  for  institutionalization.  The 
lifetime  cost  of  educating  an  educable 
handicapped  or  retarded  child  is  about 
$20,000.  The  Ufetime  cost  of  institution- 
alization wUl  cost  well  over  $200,000. 
These  figures  do  not  even  take  into  con- 
sideration the  potential  earning  power 
of  these  individuals,  if  they  receive  the 
special  education  and  other  services 
necessary  for  them  to  realize  their  per- 
sonal and  economic  potential. 

Yet.  in  1970  out  of  a  total  of  $38.5  bil- 
lion in  Federal,  State,  and  local  dollars 
spent  on  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  approximately  $1.4  billion 
of  that  money  was  spent  on  the  handi- 
capped. This  figure  is  well  under  their 
fair  share  which  would  be  10  percent  to 
12  percent  of  total  moneys.  It  does  not 
even  come  close  to  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment we  should  be  making. 

The  paradox  of  our  national  behavior 
Is  that  we,  simultaneously,  do  too  much 
and  too  little.  Too  many  of  our  handi- 
capped population  are  misdiagnosed,  mis- 
labeled, and  hustled  out  of  schools,  jobs, 
and  other  institutions  of  society.  They 
are  tested  with  Instruments  that  are 
either  not  relevant  or  sensitive  to  their 
varied  backgroimds.  They  are  left  vrfth 
little  if  any  compensatory  services,  and 
little  followup;  an  unfortunate  label 
within  a  rigid  tracking  system.  And  we 
come  to  a  point,  as  we  have  just  seen 
with  the  adult  handicapped  population, 
where  we  cannot  even  Identify  the  in- 
dividuals we  have  swept  out  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  are  invisible,  but  for  the 
families  and  friends  who  know  them. 
Their  spirits  are  irreparably  damaged. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  paradox  is  based 
on  a  failure  to  recognize  the  intrinsic 
rights  of  the  handicapped.  For  too  long, 
we  have  been  dealing  with  them  out  of 
charity,  something  that  we  can  do  when 
we  have  enough  time,  and  enough  extra 
money.  This  approach  has  long  outlasted 
its  usefulness.  The  mere  fact  that  serv- 
ices for  those  who  are  handicapped  are 
considered  frills  of  governmental  budgets 
that  are  cut  in  times  of  economic  ad- 
versity underlines  a  tragedy  of  our  so- 
ciety. This  is  medieval  treatment  for  a 
very  current  problem. 

Today,  many  people  fail  to  imderstand 
that  educational  programing  and  train- 
ing for  the  handicapped  works;  that  the 
deaf,  the  blind  and  the  retarded  can 
learn  and  can,  in  fact,  become  produc- 
tive members  of  society.  Most  of  us  see 
the  handicapped  only  in  terms  of  stereo- 
types that  are  relevant  for  extreme  cases. 
This  ancient  attitude  is  in  part  the  result 
of  the  historical  separation  of  our  handi- 
capped population.  We  have  isolated 
them  so  that  they  have  become  im- 
known  to  the  communities  and  individ- 
uals around  them. 


Clearly,  we  need  to  reevaluate  our  na- 
tional policy  and  national  programing 
toward  the  handicapped.  In  order  to  al- 
leviate many  of  their  problems  we  need 
an  Increased  national  commitment,  and 
we  need  it  now.  Some  of  the  ingredients 
of  this  new  commitment  will  have  to  in- 
clude strengthened  national  leadership, 
greatly  increased  visibility  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped,  and  integrated 
and  consistent  programing.  Foremost  in 
this  commitment  should  be  immediate 
reexamination  of  educational  policies, 
and  continuing  training  and  education 
of  adults. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  make 
these  proposals  today.  As  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  revise  the 
way  that  the  Congress  looks  at  problems 
of  the  handicapped.  For  many  years,  we 
have  been  doing  this  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion  through  separate  Subcommittees 
on  Labor,  on  Education,  on  Health,  and 
on  Handicapped  Workers.  And  we  have 
seen  many'^e  accomplishments  during 
this  time  period. 

Senator  Pell,  as  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation  Subcommittee,  has  shown  deep  de- 
votion to  solving  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding vitally  needed  special  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children.  In- 
deed, he  has  been  a  leader  in  this  effort. 
Senator  Randolph  has  shown  his  firm 
commitment  to  assuring  that  handi- 
capped workers  are  given  new  and  mean- 
ingful opportunities  to  secure  the  kinds 
of  jobs  which  they  are  best  suited  for. 
Senator  Kennedy  has  through  the  years 
demonstrated  his  real  concern  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  He  has  consistently 
supported  all  congressional  efforts  to  pro- 
vide greater  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

But  with  all  of  this  fine  work,  it  is  my 
view  that  we  have  come  to  a  point  in 
time  when  we  must  revise  this  piecemeal 
method  of  separate  subcommittees  and 
individual  efforts  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped  in  a 
way  that  is  comprehensive.  We  must  look 
for  the  full  integration  of  all  the  handi- 
capped into  all  aspects  of  our  society. 

For  this  reason,  I  last  week  established 
a  permanent  subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped.  To  do  this,  I  have  recon- 
stituted the  Subcommittee  on  Handi- 
capped Workers. 

Senator  Randolph  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
and  Senators  Pell  and  Kennedy  will 
also  bring  their  expertise  to  this  body. 
This  will  provide  a  congressional  channel 
that  will  act  as  a  full-time  oversight  and 
legislative  panel  to  deal  with  all  of  the 
problems  that  the  handicapped  must 
face,  including  the  myriad  Federal  pro- 
grams in  HEW. 

There  are  alternate  ways  within  a 
legislative  body  that  we  might  consider 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped.  I  have  established  a  per- 
manent subcommittee  within  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman  because 
I  want  to  make  very  clear  that  I  believe 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  it  must 
be    done   now    before   more   lives   are 
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wasted;  more  dreams  shattered;  more 
hopes  destroyed.  This  is  a  commitment 
that  I  am  making  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  entire  Nation.  But  most  important, 
it  is  a  commitment  that  I  am  making  to 
the  handicapped. 

Second,  I  asa.  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  create  within  the  Oflftce  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  of  the  Handicapped.  This 
Office  v^ill  be  charged  with  coordinating 
all  programs  for  the  handicapped  with- 
in the  Department.  It  will  advise  the 
Secretary  on  policy  and  administration 
related  to  these  programs,  and  will  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  information  related 
to  the  Department's  programs  for  the 
handicapped.  While  I  recognize  mtuiy 
programs  outside  of  the  Department 
provide  services  to  the  handicapped,  this 
Office  will  be  a  beginning. 

The  effective  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  serving  the  handicapped  lias 
critical  significance  in  attaining  the  ob- 
jectives of  many  legislative  proposals  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  author- 
ized many  new  statutes  designed  to  im- 
prove the  educational  services  available 
to  handicapped  children;  assist  local 
communities  to  construct  facilities  for 
service  programs  directed  at  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped;  support  research  to 
imcover  the  causes  of  handicapping  con- 
ditions: and  provide  medical,  education- 
al and  behavioral  dia«rnoses  so  that 
effective  life  planning  for  the  handi- 
capped might  be  imdertaken.  None  of 
these  programs  attain  their  full  objec- 
tives as  long  as  they  remain  isolated, 
single  efforts.  Only  when  they  are  co- 
ordinated can  they  focus  on  the  total 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

Of  course,  organizational  structures 
are  not  ends  in  themselves — they  are  not 
panaceas  for  all  our  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems. And,  they  certainly  do  not  take  the 
place  of  innovative  programs  and  ideas 
which  will  bring  the  handicapped  into 
full  participation  in  this  Nation.  But  a 
coordinating  structiire  such  as  the  one 
I  shall  propose  Is  a  vital  first  step  in  the 
development  of  a  total  Federal  program 
with  the  necessary  range,  comprehen- 
siveness and  impact  demanded  by  the 
handicapped. 

As  a  third  step,  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  calling  up<xi  the  President  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Handicapped.  This  Conference  will 
concentrate  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned organizations,  governmental  and 
private,  on  the  handicapped  and  their 
place  in  our  society.  It  will  provide  a 
forum  in  which  all  concerned  persons 
can  together  plan  a  set  of  goals  and  es- 
tablish a  realistic  timetable  for  achieving 
them.  It  will  also  offer  an  opportimity 
for  a  critical  review  and  reexamination 
of  where  we  stand.  Only  through  such 
a  national  endeavor  can  the  necessary 
resources  be  marshaled  to  attack  the 
problems  which  the  handicapped  face 
every  day. 

The  call  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped  is  a  response  to  the 
call  of  the  handicapped  themselves.  They 
ask  for  recognition,  for  their  rightful 
place  in  our  Nation's  life,  and  for  a  fair 
share  of  our  resources.  It  is  time  that 


we  provide  them  with  that  recognition 
and  a  forum  with  sufficient  visibility  and 
national  prominence  so  they  are  no  long- 
er a  minority  lost  within  this  Nation. 

In  addition  to  these  actions,  I  will  be 
introducing  in  the  next  few  weeks  a  num- 
ber of  substantive  programs  which  will 
begin  to  deal  immediately  with  specific 
areas  where  we  know  that  special  pro- 
graming is  needed. 

We  cannot  sit  back  any  longer  know- 
ing that  1  million  children  in  this  coun- 
try ai"?  excluded  from  the  educational 
system  ard  receive  no  educaticai  at  all — 
knowing  that  60  percent  of  all  the  handi- 
capped children  are  daiied  the  special 
services  they  need  to  have  an  equal 
chance  to  live  freely  in  this  Nation — and 
knowing  that  these  children  will  grow 
up  to  be  hsmdicapped  adults  lost  some- 
where within  this  Nation.  We  caimot 
and  must  not  look  upon  these  individual 
tragedies  with  an  attitude  of  business 
as  usual. 

I  wish  it  to  be  said  of  America  In  the 
1970's  that  when  its  attention  at  last 
returned  to  domestic  needs,  it  made  a 
strong  and  new  commitment  to  equal 
opportimity  and  equsd  justice  imder  law; 
a  commitment,  in  fact,  to  compassion. 
The  handicapped  are  one  part  of  our 
Nation  that  have  been  denied  these 
fundamental  rights  for  too  long.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
assure  that  these  rights  are  no  longer 
denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  CMi- 
sent  that  certain  letters  responding  to  a 
speech  I  made  outlining  these  new  initia- 
tives before  the  New  Jersey  School  Board 
Association  on  January  29, 1972,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  together  with  the  bill 
and  joint  resolution  I  have  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3158 

A  bin  to  establish  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Office 
for  the  Handicapped  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
established  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  an  Office  for  the 
Handicapped  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Office") .  The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  serve  as  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  shall  report  directly  to  him. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Of- 
fice to — 

(1)  provide  for  assistance  (Including  staff 
assistance)  to  the  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation of  the  Secretary,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf, 
and  such  other  advisory  committees  dealing 
with  programs  for  handicapped  persons  as 
serve  the  Secretary; 

(2)  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  in- 
quiries from  the  public  concerning  Federal 
programs  serving  handicapped  persons; 

(3)  provide  general  information  regarding 
Federal  programs  for  the  handicapped  as  well 
as  referring  detailed  requests  to  the  appro- 
priate agency; 

(4)  provide  stimulus  to  cooperative  plan- 
ning for  comprehensive  services  for  handi- 
capped persons  by  all  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  by  convening  meetings  of 
planning,  management  and  program  opera- 
tion, personnel  for  such  purposes;  and 


(6)  coordinate  program  and  budget  review 
by  the  Office  of  Education  for  Federal  pro- 
grams with  Oallaudet  College,  the  Model  Sec- 
ondary School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Kendall  Dem- 
onstration School,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  to  aissure  proper  integration  of 
programs  referred  to  in  this  section  with 
other  Federal  programs  for  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  $600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1976. 

S.J.  Res.  202 
Joint  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  a  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Handicapped  be  called  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  achieved  great 
and  satisfying  success  In  making  possible 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  a  large  and  Increas- 
ing percentage  of  our  population;  and 

Whereas  the  great  benefits  and  funda- 
mental rights  of  our  society  are  often  denied 
those  who  are  mentally  and  physically  han- 
dicapped; and 

Whereas  there  are  7  million  handicapped 
chUdren  and  countless  numbers  of  handi- 
capped adults:  and 

Whereas  equality  of  opportunity,  equal 
access  to  all  aspects  of  society  and  equal 
rights  of  the  handicapped  is  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  challenge  and  problems  of  the 
handicapped  has  been  that  of  the  States 
and  communities;  and 

Whereas  all  levels  of  government  must  nec- 
essarily share  responsibility  for'  developing 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  work  jointly  with 
the  States  and  their  citizens,  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations and  plans  for  action,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  resolution, 
which  will  serve  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  providing  educational,  health  and  diag- 
nostic ^rvlces  for  all  children  early  in  life 
so  that  handicapped  conditions  may  be  dis- 
covered and  treated  early; 

(2)  assuring  that  every  handicapped  per- 
son receives  appropriately  designed  benefits 
of  o\ir  educational  system; 

(3)  assuring  that  the  handicapped  have 
avallaUe  to  them  all  special  services  and  as- 
sistance they  need  to  live  a  full  and  produc- 
tive life; 

(4)  enabling  handlcai^ed  persons  to  have 
equal  and  adequate  access  to  all  forms  of 
communication  and  transportation  services 
and  devices,  especially  in  time  of  emer- 
gency; 

(5)  examining  changes  that  technological 
Innovation  will  make  In  the  problems  facing 
the  handicapped; 

(6)  assuring  handicapped  persons  equal 
opportunity  with  others  to  engage  In  gainful 
employment; 

(7)  enabling  handicapped  persons  to  have 
Incomes  sufficient  for  health  and  for  partici- 
pation m  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
rejecting  citizens; 

(8)  Increasing  research  relating  to  all 
aspects  of  handicapping  conditions; 

(9)  assuring  close  attention  and  evaluation 
to  all  aspects  of  diagnosis,  evaluation  and 
classification  of  handicapped  persons; 

(10)  assuring  review  and  evaluation  of  all 
Federal  programs  In  the  area  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  a  close  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  order  to  plan  for  the  future; 

(11)  promoting  other  related  matters  for 
the  handicapped;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  that  recommenda- 
tions be  made  to  ass\ire  that  all  handicapped 
persons  are  able  to  live  their  lives  In  a  man- 
ner as  Independent  and  self-reliant  as  pos- 
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Bible,  and  that  the  complete  integration  of 
all  the  handicapped  into  normal  conmiunlty 
living,  working,  and  service  patterns  be  held 
as  the  final  objective:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  auithorlzed  and 
requested  to  call  a  White  House  Oonferenoe 
on  the  Handicapped  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tbis  Joint  resolution  In 
order  to  develop  recommendations  for  further 
research  and  action  In  the  field  of  the  handl- 
capi>ed,  and  to  further  the  policies  set  forth 
in  the  preamble  of  this  joint  resolution.  Such 
conference  shall  be  planned  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  with  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  such  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  including  the 
assignment  of  personnel,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

( b )  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  utilization 
of  skills.  exi>erlence,  and  energies  and  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  handl- 
capp>ed,  the  conference  shall  bring  together 
representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  professional  and  lay  people  who 
are  working  in  the  fields  of  the  handicapiied, 
and  of  the  general  public,  Including  handi- 
capped persons  and  pfuents  of  handicapped 
persons. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
on  which  the  Conference  Is  called  and  the 
findings  and  recommendations  Included 
therein  shall  be  Immediately  made  available 
to  the  public.  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such  final 
report,  transmit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  the  ad- 
ministrative action  and  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  such  report. 

Sec.  2.  In  administering  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  depeirtments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(b)  render  aU  reasonable  assistance,  in- 
cluding financial  assistance,  to  the  States  In 
enabling  them  to  organize  and  conduct  con- 
ferences on  the  handicapped  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped; 

(c)  prepare  and  make  available  background 
materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to  the 
White  Hotise  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
as  he  may  deem  necessary; 

(d)  prepare  and  distribute  Interim  re- 
ports of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Handicapped  as  may  be  exigent;  and 

(e)  engage  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  civil 
service,  and  without  regard  to  chapter  67 
and  subchapter  111  of  chapter  63  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  this  joint  res- 
olution the  term  "Stete"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped composed  of  28  members  of  whom  not 
less  than  10  shall  be  handicapped  or  parents 
of  handicapped  persons. 

(b)  (1)  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  Is  otherwise  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  serve  without 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
In  his  regular  employment,  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 


ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1),  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $75  per  day,  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Advisory.  Committee  in- 
cluding travel  time  and,  while  so  engaged 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(c)  Such  Advisory  Committee  shall  cease  to 
exist  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report  required  by  section  1(c). 

Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution 
$2,000,000. 

Jakc^abt  31,  1972. 
Senator  Habrison  Wuxiams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  WnxiAi^s:  I  waa  delighted 
to  read  In  yesterday's  Star-Ledger  of  your 
plan  to  focus  attention  upon  the  plight  of 
the  handicapped.  Both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
professional,  I  applaud  and  support  your 
leadership  in  this  direction.  By  profession,  I 
am  an  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Policy  at 
the  School  of  Social  Service,  Pordham  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  where  my  chief  area  of  Inter- 
est la  Social  Policy  Toward  the  Handicapped. 

I  would  appreciate  It  greatly  If  I  could 
receive  a  copy  of  your  speech  to  the  New 
Jersey  School  Boards  Association  In  Trenton. 
Furthermore,  I  would  also  appreciate  It  If  I 
could  be  placed  on  your  mailing  list  to  receive 
material  regarding  the  handicapped  and  the 
aged,  €is  well  as  the  mailing  list  of  Senator 
Randolph  who  will  be  chairman  oif  the  sub- 
committee. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  In  this 
area  of  concern,  I  would  be  delighted  to  help^ 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ISXTEB,   SCHRFTBFR. 

Ltndhttrst,  N.J.,  February  2, 1972. 
Senator  Harxisok  A.  Wiluams,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sn:  I  was  very  happy  to  read  about 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  for  the 
handicapped.  I  am  with  you  100%.  I  am  the 
mother  of  a  mentally  retarded  child.  I  dont 
know  whether  or  not  your  program  Includes 
these  children  or  not,  but  If  it  does,  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  frustrations  of  having  a 
mentally  retarded  child  and  not  being  able 
to  get  help  for  him  anywhere. 

When  the  Doctor  first  tells  you  your  child 
Is  retarded,  naturally,  you  don't  want  to 
believe  him,  but  eventually,  you  do,  and 
when  you  do,  you  say  "but,  where  can  I  get 
help  for  him.",  but  all  the  doctors  can  say  is 
"Institutionalize" — A  very  harsh  word  for 
parents!  My  son  Is  9  yrs.  of  age.  He  can 
neither  walk  nor  talk,  but  given  some  kind 
of  therapy,  I  believe  he  can  learn  something. 
So,  after  9  yrs.  of  searching  around  for  some- 
thing for  him,  I  have  Just  learned  that  there 
are  State  operated  Day  Care  Centers  In 
Bergen  County  that  take  care  of  and  teach 
these  children  from  9  to  3  each  day.  Unfor- 
timately,  since  my  son  Is  non-ambulatory, 
he  cannot  attend  Immediately  because  facili- 
ties for  such  children  are,  for  Instance,  In  the 
"basement  of  a  Church",  and.  In  case  of  fire, 
my  son  might  not  get  out.  So,  he  Is  placed  on 
a  waiting  list  for  about  1  or  2  yrs,  who  knows 
how  long.  In  the  meantime  I  care  for  him  at 
home  along  with  my  2  other  chUdren. 

It  seems  a  crime  that  when  we  can  spend 
mlilions  of  dollars  to  send  men  to  the  moon, 
too  many  times  for  me,  that  we  can't  even 
get  enough  money  to  build  a  badly  needed 
Day  Care  Center  in  Bergen  County. 


1  sincerely  hope  your  plan  to  help  the 
handicapped  children,  even  If  the  retarded 
are  not  Included,  succeeds.  Tou  are  the  kind 
of  man  us  parents  of  handicapped  children 
need,  because  so  little  Is  being  done  for  them. 

I  belong  to  a  small  organized  group  of  par- 
ents of  mentally  retarded  children  In  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  I  am  siire  they,  too,  are  also  with 
you  100%. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Albert  T.  Stlvester. 

The  Bancroft  School, 
Haddonfleld,  NJ.,  January  31, 1972. 
Sen.  Harrison  A.  Wn,UAUS,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wu.liams:  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  South  Jersey  Chapter,  New 
Jersey  Rehabilitation  Association,  I  would 
like  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
your  efforts  to  increase  federal  attention  to 
problems  of  the  handicapped.  To  know  th&t 
you  are  backing  us  in  o\ir  endeavors  Is  a 
source  of  real  encouragement  to  all  rehabili- 
tation workers. 

On  a  local  level.  South  Jersey  has  been 
seeking  an  expansion  of  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  for  many  years.  I  served 
as  chairman  of  a  trl-county  (Burlington, 
Camden  and  Gloucester)  regional  planning 
committee  In  1967-68,  named  by  Governor 
Hughes  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  surveying  ciirrent  rehabilitation  services 
and  projecting  needs  for  services  in  the  "70*8. 
We  are  still  seeking,  with  Governor  CahlU's 
endorsement,  the  rehabilitation  centers  we 
urged  In  1968. 

Our  chapter  stands  ready  to  help  you. 
Senator  Randolph  and  the  sub-conmUttee 
members  In  any  way  we  can  be  of  service. 

Again,  my  gratitude  for  your  continued 
Interest  in  national  programming  for  handl- 
cf^jped  individuals. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Claire  B.  Griese, 

President,  South  Jersey  Chapter  N.J. 

Rehabilitation  Association. 

DATA — Disabled  American  Tax- 
paters  Association  of  New 
Jebset, 

Trenton.  NJ.,  January  31. 1972. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
State  of  New  Jersey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Willwms:  We  want  to  congratu- 
late you  and  endorse  without  reservations 
your  comments  In  your  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  School  Boards  Association  An- 
nual Legislative  Conference  at  Trenton's 
Holiday  Inn  on  Saturday,  January  29. 

The  story  on  your  address  appeared  in  our 
local  Sunday  Times  Advertiser  under  the 
heading  "Williams  Decries  Neglect  Of  Na- 
tion's Handicapped." 

A  copy  of  this  news  story  has  been  for- 
warded to  Miss  Susan  Chittenden,  Secretary 
N.J.  Chapter  D.I.A.  Disabled  In  Action,  781 
Ross  Lane,  Bound  Brook,  N.J.  08806. 

Their  organization  will  have  antl-dlscrlm- 
ination  legislation  pertaining  to  the  handi- 
capped. Introduced  In  this  session  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

With  best  wishes  and  with  many  thanks 
for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped 
and  totally  disabled. 
Sincerely, 

Harrt  B.  Miller, 

President. 

Archbishop  Bolano  Rehabilitation 
TRAtNiNc  Center, 
Newark,  NJ.,  January  31. 1972. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear     Senator     Williams:     Your    recent 
speech  before  the  New  Jersey  School  Boards 
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Association's  annual  legislative  conference 
In  Trenton,  was  read  with  great  Interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
at  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild  during  your 
visit  to  our  Preschool  Program  for  the  Hear- 
ing Impaired  Children.  Thus,  I  am  aware 
oi  your  keen  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
handicapped  citizens. 

Senator  Williams,  the  Mount  Carmel 
Guild,  in  general  and  Monslgnor  John  P. 
Hourlhan.  In  particular,  have  Initiated  a 
Rehabilitation  Program  for  the  Hearing  Im- 
paired of  Newark  and  environs.  This  pro- 
gram provides  educational  services,  voca- 
tional evaluation  services,  marital  and  fam- 
ily counseling  and  social  counseling  to  the 
hearing  handicapped.  I  have  been  appointed 
as  the  counselor  to  the  auditory  impaired 
clients. 

Your  speech  and  the  legislation  you  are 
going  to  Introduce,  draws  attention  to  the 
Inadequate  progrEims  for  the  handicapped, 
especially  for  the  hearing  handicapped.  In- 
sufficient funds  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  Inadequacy  of  the  programs  for  the 
handicapped. 

Mount  Carmel  Guild  is  striving  to  Im- 
prove the  existing  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped as  well  as  to  implement  new  ones. 
Financial  assistance  is  constantly  sought  for 
the  improvement  of  the  programs. 

Senator  Williams,  I  for  one,  and  others 
at  Mount  Carmel  Guild,  are  well  aware  of 
your  efforts  to  help  the  handicapped  and 
we  ar3  most  fortunate  in  having  you  In  the 
Se.iate  a^  our  "special  spokesman." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Steinman,  M.A.. 
Counselor  to  the  Hearing  Impaired. 


Shost  Hills,  N.J.,  January  31,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  three  point 
program  "designed  to  focus  federal  atten- 
tion on"  the  sad  state  of  our  aid  to  handi- 
capped children  and  adults  Is  an  admirable 
one. 

New  Jersey  and  the  entire  United  States 
Is  sadly  behind  other  portions  of  the  world 
In  this  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marie  Hicket. 

AsBURT  Park,  N.J., 

January  30. 1972. 
Senator  Harrison  Wiluams, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  heard  your  talk 
concerning  the  practice  of  Discrimination 
against  the  Handici^ped,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  some  Instaxices  of 
discrimination  against  the  Blind  both  in  the 
Country  and  in  New  Jersey. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
issues  travel  Books  to  the  Blind  which  makes 
it  possible  for  a  Blind  person  and  his  guide 
to  travel  for  the  price  of  one.  Tou  can  see 
that  the  purpose  of  such  books  is  to  be  sure 
that  a  Blind  person  can  travel  at  the  same 
rate  as  a  sighted  person.  After  all,  he  needs 
that  guide  in  order  to  travel  and  should  not 
be  unduly  penalized  for  having  a  giiide.  How- 
ever Amtrak  and  possibly  the  other  rail- 
roads have  decided  that  they  will  no  longer 
honor  those  travel  books.  When  you  con- 
sider that  the  i>ercentage  of  Blind  travel  In 
proportion  to  the  total  passen^r  travel,  is 
very  very  small,  there  does  not  even  exist  any 
worthwhile  financial  Justification  for  such 
discrimination.  With  all  their  alleged  eco- 
nomy moves,  you  never  see  any  cut  In  the 
sixty  and  seventy  thousand  dollar  a  year 
salaries  paid  their  to<p  officials  even  when 
the  line  is  supposed  to  be  In  bankruptcy. 

Here  in  New  Jersey,  about  nine  years  ago, 
all  state  help  of  any  kind,  was  handled 
exclusively  by  the  Blind  Commission  of  New 
Jersey.  Governor  Hughes  decided  to  put 
Blind  Assistance  under  the  Welfare,  As  you 
know,  not  only  Is  this  a  disgrace  to  be  classed 


with  the  Bums,  unwed  mothers  etc.  but  the 
Blind  Commission  bandied  Blind  aBsistance 
In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  Blind  person  to  get  himself  In  such  a 
position  as  to  no  longer  need  Blind  Assist- 
ance, llie  Hon.  Gov.  Hughes  thus  took  all 
these  advantages  away  from  the  Blind  in 
apite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  eye  trouble 
in  his  own  family.  This  too  constitutes  dis- 
crimination against  the  Blind.  T^  the  past 
nine  years,  we  have  been  fighting  for  the 
return  of  the  Blind  Commission  ao  that  it 
really  will  be  the  Blind  Commission  and  not 

Just  a  ghatn 

All  the  Blind  will   appreciate  yo\ir  con- 
sideration of  this  letter.  After  all,  Gover- 
nor Meyner  had  a  good  set  up  but  Hughes 
spoiled  it  for  the  Blind. 
Sinceirely, 

Cldtoro  S.  Hawkins. 

P.S. — ^My  wlte  Is  totally  blind  and  I  am 
partially  sighted,  and  through  no  fatilt  of 
our  own,  we  find  it  necessary  to  let  the  state 
treat  us  if  we  were  bums. 

Jexset   Citt,  N.J., 

January   31.  1972. 
Senator  H.  Williams, 
The  Capitol  Building,  | 

Washington.  D.C. 

Sir:  I  read  an  article  In  the  Sunday  Star 
Ledger,  January  30,  1972  about  legislation 
you  Intend  to  Introduce  to  help  the  handi- 
capped, and  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
stand.  Most  handicapped  people  are  capable 
of  handling  Jobs  and  thereby  being  self- 
sufficient.  Quite  possibly  the  greatest  handW 
cap  a  handicapped  person  has  is  being  dis- 
qualified for  work  solely  because  he  is  some- 
what different. 

This  practice  is  not  only  limited  to  private 
enterprise,  but  extends  itself  to  Jobs  within 
the  governmental  services.  For  example  the 
Postal  Service,  formally  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
refuses  to  hire  known  epileptics  citing  phony 
regulations  as  to  why  the  Post  Office  cannot 
hire  epileptics,  refute  all  such  allegatlon« 
and  has  the  gall  to  put  a  sticker  on  one  of 
my  out  of  State  letters  that  read  "Employ 
Epileptics". 

Aa  you  may  have  guessed  I  am  an  epileptic 
who  was  refused  employment  by  the  Poet 
Office.  Of  course  the  postal  service  is  not 
the  only  place  where  epileptics  and  other 
handicapped  people  are  refvLsed  employment, 
but  private  enterprise  can  not  be  expected 
to  do  more  than  the  government  and  the 
various  agencies  thereof. 

Currently  I  have  filed  an  application  with 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  become  a  Cottage 
Planning  Technician,  that  Is  to  say  a  person 
who  assists  the  mentally  retarded  at  one  oif 
the  State  schools.  Although  I  have  not  yet 
heard  anything  about  this  position  I  realize 
I  will  probably  not  be  accepted  for  this  posi- 
tion. Do  not  think  that  I  have  a  defeatist 
atUtiKle,  I  Just  try  not  to  let  my  hopes  get 
up  too  high  as  not  to  be  let  down  hard  from 
a  high  distance.  Nor  am  I  filing  applications 
without  any  hope  as  I  Intend  to,  If  rejected, 
make  every  appeal  possible. 

I  wish  you  luck  with  your  leglMation  and 
I  also  hope  the  time  will  come  when  It  will 
no  longer  be  necessary,  for  I  along  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  "handi- 
capped" i>eople  do  not  consider  myself 
handict^ped. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Bennett. 

Edison,  N.J.. 
February  2,  1972. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  pleased  me  greatly  when 
I  read  the  article  In  the  Star  Ledger  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1972  regarding  your  interest  in 
helping  the  handicapped. 

I  am  a  paraplegic  and  this  article  Is  very 
heart  warming  to  me  as  I  am  at  present 
fighting    a   one   man   battle   to   better   the 


conditions  for  the  handicapped.  It  is  very 
Important  that  the  many  handicapped  people 
be  given  the  proper  training  and  be  employed 
in  the  capacity  that  they  can  be  best  suited. 
However,  they  should  also  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
that  all  people  are  entitled  to. 

I  am  talking  about  the  pleasures  in  life 
that  are  available  to  all  such  as  sport  events, 
theatres,  restaurants,  libraries,  museums, 
public  buildings,  etc.  As  I  have  experiences 
in  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  these  pleasures  have  been 
limited  to  me  due  to  the  architectural  bar- 
riers which  confronted  me  in  my  attempts 
to  take  advantage  of  these  enjoyments.  In 
many  cases  and  on  numerous  occasions  there 
were  no  provisions  made  to  accommodate  me 
in  a  wheelchair  and  I  could  not  enjoy  these 
events  and  It  also  prohibited  my  family 
from  enjoying  them  with  me. 

I  have  written  to  the  people  in  charge  of 
ball  parks,  airlines,  theatres,  etc.  in  which 
I  had  this  experience  but  to  no  avail,  they 
didn't  even  have  the  decency  to  answer  my 
letters.  I  know  that  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  have  drawn  up  guide  lines  to 
help  In  this  respect  but  they  are  not  man- 
datory  and   are   disregarded   completely. 

I  hope  that  you  will  Include  this  in  your 
aim  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  handi- 
capped. As  it  Is  stated  in  the  Constitution  in 
regard  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  I  hope 
that  this  will  Include  all  the  people  who  are 
afflicted  with  some  handicap  that  they  may 
enjoy  whatever  happiness  that  they  seek 
without  a  closed  door. 

If  there  is  anything  that  you  want  clarl- 
fied  or  If  I  may  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  this 
respect  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  B.  Asnin. 

Edison,  N.J., 
January  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  interest 
and  plans  for  the  handicapped  have  come 
to  my  attention.  As  a  clinical  psychologist 
and  human  being  concerned  with  the  physi- 
cally disabled,  I  can  only  encourage  you  In 
your  venture.  Thank  you  ever  so  much  for 
your  efforts ! 

As  you  are  aware,  facilities,  employment, 
educational  opportunities,  etc.,  are  limited 
along  with  personnel.  Psychotherapy  and 
counselling  opportunities  to  help  cope  with 
the  emotional  aspects  of  disabUlty  for  the 
handicapped  and  parents  on  an  individual 
basis  are.  In  most  areas,  non-existent.  Day 
care  centers  for  disabled  adults  and  children 
to  free  their  parents  for  gainful  employment 
U  another  neglected  area  which  requires 
attention. 

In  addition  to  my  full-time  employment 
as  a  clinical  psychologist  and  former  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counsellor,  I  am  active 
In  my  profession  Including  organizational 
activities,  and  as  a  citizen  toward  doing 
whatever  I  can  In  the  area  of  the  handi- 
capped. My  hvisband,  who  is  employed  as  a 
social  worker.  Joins  me  In  this  effort. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  assistance  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me.  I  may  be 
reached  by  phone  during  the  day  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Diagnostic  Center,  201-548- 
2500  ext.  213  or  evenings  at  home,  201-572- 
1047  (unlisted) . 

I  hope  that  something  constructive  can 
be  done. 

Most  cordially, 

LOtnSE   MXAD   RiSCALLA. 


February  9,  1972 
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Dover,  N.J., 
January  31.  1972. 
Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senator. 

Dear  Sis:  X  see  that  you  are  planning  to 
help  the  handicapped.  I  am  Mrs.  Anna  L. 


Wlest.  I  am  90  percent  blind  and  need  some 
help.  I  also  have  arthritis  of  the  Joints.  Also 
have  a  vitamin  deficiency  that  costs  more. 
I  have  to  have  five  different  prescriptions  to 
be  taken  every  day.  I  did  receive  $11  a  month 
from  welfare  but  was  taken  away.  This  was 
for  meat.  I  would  be  thankful  If  I  could  get 
a  little  help.  Work  record.  I  get  social  secu- 
rity. The  amount  Is  $147. 10  per  month.  Out 
of  that  I  pay  mortgage  on  the  house,  $115  a 
month.  That  leaves  me  with  $32.10  to  live 
on  and  help  pay  the  blUs. 

I'm  64  years  old— I  can't  go  out  to  work 
on  account  of  sights-all  the  other  aUments. 
I'm  a  widow,  and  I  thank  you. 

ANNA  L.  WIEST. 

January  30, 1972. 

Dear  Sir-  Read  in  the  Sunday  news  where 
you  was  trying  to  help  the  handicapped. 
I  hope  the  bill  is  passed.  I  have  a  boy  of  17 
years  of  age  that  is  In  his  last  year  of  high 
school  His  foot  is  off  at  the  ankle;  they  will 
send  him  to  college  next  year,  but  what 
wUl  he  do  all  summer  making  no  money  at 
all  even  for  movies  or  any  other  things  such 
as  going  to  baseball  games  which  cost  money. 
I  don't  think  they  do  enough  for  these  people 
because  he  will  never  work  with  his  feet,  only 
his  hands.  ,.      . 

He  hasn't  received  a  nickle  for  the  accident 
because  he  wasn't  supposed  to  be  at  the 
car  wash.  He  v?as  there  helping  a  friend  out 
with  no  one  older  there.  I  know  with  them 
you  have  done  a  lot  for  the  older  people, 
maybe  a  Job  would  help  out  this  summer.  My 
husband  and  I  are  over  65  years  old,  we  live  on 
Social  Security  checks  so  If  there  Is  any  way 
vou  can  help  I  wovUd  thank  you.  I  live  at  150 
Stephen  St.,  BellevUle,  N.J.,  07109.  My  name  is 
Ly<£a  Wilson.  I  hope  they  will  have  some 
kind  of  work  In  this  town  that  can  help 
these  people.  God  bless  you. 

Lydia  Wilson. 

Stout  State  University,  Depart- 

MKNT     op     REHABUJrATION     AND 

manpower  Services.  School  of 
Education 
Menomonik,  Wis.,  January  31, 1972. 
Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Honorable  Senator  Williams:  I  have 
Just  heard  on  the  news  broadcast  of  your 
concern  for  the  handicapped  In  the  United 
States  and  proposal  of  establlshliig  an  office 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  service  to  them. 

I  could  not  be  more  delighted  than  to  hear 
of  this  concern.  It  has  been  my  grave  concern, 
one  shared  by  many  professional  workers  In 
the  field  of  rehabUltatlon,  that  In  light  of 
all  the  emphasis  today  upon  the  disadvan- 
taged and  poor  (which  Is  very  definitely 
needed)  and  with  the  reorganization  In 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  changed 
the  status  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Ad- 
ministration, that  handicapped  were  not  be- 
ing adequately  served.  I  have  had  a  growing 
fear  that  with  each  passing  year  we  were 
losing  sight  for  a  very  severe  need  in  this 
country  and  that  we  were  actually  goiiig 
backwards  In  relation  to  a  program  that  has 
been  very  effective  in  serving  them. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  In  work- 
Inc  In  the  field  of  rehabUltatlon  as  an  edu- 
cator, as  an  ftctlve  member  In  the  National 
RehabUltatlon  AssocUtlon,  as  a  President 
of  a  National  RehabUltatlon  Association,  and 
In  assisting  the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Social  and  RehabUlta- 
tlon Service  In  helping  with  the  develop- 
ment of  guidelines  and  as  a  consultant.  If 
there  is  anything  at  aU  that  I  can  do  to 
be  of  assistance  to  you  In  this,  please  call 
upon  me  as  I  do  get  to  Washington  often. 

If  you  have  any  more  detaUed  Information 
on  your  proposal  or  a  copy  of  the  bUl  that 


you  woiUd  be  submitting,  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  the  Information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PAUL  R.  Hoffman,  Ed.  D.. 

Chairman. 

Winston-Salem.  N.C. 

February  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  I  read  with  much 
Interest  the  enclosed  article  about  your 
Three-Point  Plan  for  the  handicapped. 
There  are  many,  like  myself,  who  laud  your 
efforts  and  hope  it  hasn't  come  too  late  for 
many,  like  myself.  In  1921  I  had  Polio  which 
paralyzed  me  from  the  waist  down.  From 
about  10  to  age  16  I  spent  In  various  hos- 
pitals and  had  a  series  of  14  (iterations.  To- 
day, with  the  use  of  a  brace  on  my  right  leg 
and  a  cane,  I  do  quite  well.  But  there  Is  an- 
other "handlcf^"  all  of  us  must  face  and 
that  Is  "Age,"  and  when  you  are  faced  with 
both  situations  at  the  same  time,  it's  hard 
to  take. 

I  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  education, 
not  as  extensive  as  some  but  more  then 
others.  But  education  is  not  so  much  what 
we  get  from  books  as  It  is  how  we  relate  our 
every  day  experience  to  every  day  living.  I've 
made  my  share  of  mistakes,  used  bad  Judg- 
ment at  times,  but  have  always  tried  not 
to  make  the  same  mistake  twice,  and  benefit 
by  the  mistakes  I  did  make. 

For  the  past  twenty  plus  years  I've  been 
In  the  Instirance  business  as  well  as  Radio 
and  TV  broadcasting,  writing  and  directing. 
When  we  moved  to  Wlnston-Salem  I  found 
myself  with  an  almost  Insurmountable  prob- 
lem— that  of  finding  a  Job,  being  handi- 
capped and  62.  There  are  Laws  against  dis- 
crimination of  all  sorts  of  situations,  but  it 
does  not  work  out  as  the  Law  was  Intended. 
I  have  had  more  doors  closed  In  my  face,  be- 
cause I  was  52  and  handicapped  then  I  care 
to  remember.  No  less  then  five  Employment 
Agencies  have  admitted  to  me  that  although 
my  qualifications  were  perfect  for  the  posi- 
tion, the  door  closed  when  the  employer 
found  out  I  was  62.  not  to  mention  being 
bandlc^ped.  And  I'm  sure  I  am  but  one  of 
many  thousands  who  are  faced  with  the  very 
same  situation. 

For  over  a  year  now  I've  been  working  as 
a  Debit  Insurance  Ag^nt  which  requires  me 
to  see  from  30  to  40  people  a  day.  Needless 
to  say  that  Is  enough  to  tire  a  man  with  two 
good  legs.  I  am  also  doing  Public  Relations 
work  at  night  in  an  effort  to  make  ends  meet. 
But  It  seems  that  whenever  one  begins  to 
make  ends  meet,  somebody  moves  the  ends. 
All  of  my  efforts  have  faUed  in  locating  a  Job 
less  strenuous  because  of  the  two  reasons 
mentioned  above  and  have  wondered  Just 
how  many  more  people  like  me  are  faced  with 
the  same  problems?  There  Is  not  one  step 
that  I  take  that  Is  without  pain,  but  when 
one  has  lived  with  with  pain  aU  his  life,  he 
conditions  himself  to  It  for  the  most  part. 
There  Is,  however,  another  kind  of  pain  that 
cuts  deeper  and  hurts  much  more  and  that  Is 
the  pain  of  rejection — rejection  because  of 
age  and  physical  condition.  While  the  youth 
of  today  wUl  be  the  wealth  of  tomorrow,  still 
the  youth  of  yesterday  Is  the  wesJth  of  today 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  adding  to  the 
poUutlon  problem. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  get 
the  support  you  need  to  put  your  plan  into 
effect,  for  It  wUl  serve  a  great  cause  and  wlU 
do  so  many  people  so  much  good  and  help 
restore  them  to  their  rlghtfiU  place  in  the 
world.  Handicapped  people  know  that  It  Is 
up  to  them  to  make  a  place  for  themselves 
If  they  are  only  given  a  chance  to  prove  their 
work  I  am  enclosing  my  R^um^  and  Form 
No.  171  for  your  purpose  with  the  thought  In 
mind  that  my  background,  training  and  ex- 


perience can  be  of  value.  I  would  be  most 
greatful  if  there  coiUd  be  a  place  for  me  on 
your  program  and  If  experience  of  being 
handicapped  is  one  of  the  qualifications,  then 
I've  had  over  50  years  of  It. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Charles  A.  Bright. 

Payetteville.  N.C, 

January  30.  1972. 

Senator  Williams  :  I  was  glad  to  read  that 
you  have  proposed  a  program  so  that  more 
attention  msy  be  given  to  the  nation's 
handicapped  and  their  unique  problem  of 
fitting  into  a  society  which  hardly  welcomes 
them,  let  alone  helps  them  in. 

As  a  physical  therapist  I  am  interested  In 
doing  anything  I  can  to  help  you  Implement 
your  proposal  for  a  subconunlttee  on  the 
handicapped.  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  what  you  have  planned,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  help. 

Thank  you. 

Marilyn  F.  Kinc. 

Little  Rock,  Ark., 

February  1,  1972. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  saw  an  article 
In  the  paper  regarding  your  efforts  to  in- 
crease   attention    to    the    problems    of    the 
handicapped. 

I  am  an  employed  handicapped  person. 
My  letter  is  not  to  gripe  about  problems 
of  the  handicapped,  but  to  wish  you  well 
In  the  creation  of  a  Subcommittee.  I  hope 
that  handicapped  people  will  be  able  to  serve 
on  some  of  the  planning  committees. 

I  woiUd  appreciate  it  If  you  would  place 
my  name  on  a  maiUng  list  so  I  can  be  kept 
Informed  of  the  above  activities. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Miss  Annice  Smith. 


Saucus,  Mass.,  February  1, 1972. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Upon  reading  in 
our  Boston  newspaper  Sunday  of  a  three 
point  plan  to  Increase  federal  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  handicapped,  I  had  to 
stop  and  wonder  how  the  word  Increase  en- 
tered the  subject.  I  have  a  son  that  attended 
"Essex  Agricvdtural  School,"  In  Danvers, 
Mass.  He  wanted  to  become  a  Veterinarian, 
that  was  In  1964.  While  working  on  the  farm 
he  got  In  an  accident  with  a  "corn  chopping," 
machine,  and  as  a  result  lost  his  right  hand 
above  the  wrist,  and  the  first  half  of  bis 
first  Joint  of  the  other  hand. 

Well  after  a  few  months  of  medical  atten- 
tion and  rehabUltatlon  work,  he  went  back 
to  school  and  he  also  returned  to  the  farm 
the  following  summer.  He  wanted  of  course 
to  prove  to  himself,  and  to  others,  that  he 
could  do  almost  everything  as  good  as  he 
did  before.  The  following  two  years  after 
school  he  worked  in  veternarlans  shops,  but 
bad  to  give  It  up  because  like  he  said,  you 
need  two  good  hands  to  be  a  good  vet.  "Two 
years  ago  he  took  an  eighteen  week  course 
In  the  field  of  broadcasting,  with  a  riationaUy 
known  co.  called  Career  Academy.  The  charge 
was  $1,000  and  coiUd  be  paid  by  the  month. 
Since  he  graduated  he  has  gone  to  157  radio 
and  TV  stations  In  six  states,  has  already 
made  three  trips  to  them  up  untU  now,  and 
still  no  Job. 

Now  he's  pretty  disgusted  with  this  field 
and  BO  are  almost  66  of  the  68  students  that 
graduated  with  him.  Now  they  have  aU  that 
money  from  these  kids,  and  no  Jobs  to  give 
them.  We  have  even  paid  the  $15.00  for  a 
classified  ad  in  the  "BUlboard"  magazine 
for  a  Job,  stating  he'd  take  a  Job  anywhere, 
anytime  and  for  any  amount  of  pay  but  still 
no  work.  This  is  not  fair  by  any  means,  and 
on  top  of  aU  this  my  son  makes  bis  payments 
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on  the  loan.  My  son  is  twenty  two  years  old 
today  and  Is  only  an  occasional  work  In  a 
boat  yard. 

Please  Senator,  help  these  poor  handi- 
capped people  to  the  very  best  of  your  abil- 
ity. Tou  can  tell  that  I've  had  very  little 
education  by  my  letter,  but  I'm  concerned. 

He;«ry  T.  Souza. 

NmtTR  Wales,  Pa., 

January  31,  1972. 
Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  :  You  care,  how  tremendous ! 
We  have  two  sons,  one  second  year  college, 
the  second  son  a  senior  In  high  school,  both 
are  visually  handicapped.  These  boys  really 
work  at  staying  on  tc^.  They  are  President 
of  their  school,  announcer  for  senior  teams. 
Centennial  Committee  representative  In  the 
Community,  student  editor  of  high  school 
newsletter,  etc.,  and  I'm  extremely  proud  of 
them. 

However — as  far  as  help  tar  studies  they 
are  left  in  a  lurch.  The  oldest  boy  has  a 
reader  service  starting  this  past  September — 
so  far  he  has  not  been  reimbursed  one  cent. 
It's  now  6  months  of  his  paying  without  the 
service  being  forthcoming — such  red  tape, 
and  Invoices  to  fill,  is  mountainous.  The 
second  son  has  nothing  to  aid  him. 

We  have  purchased  large  print  typewriters 
(2) — tape  recorders  (2) — earphones — dub- 
bing deck — payed  $66  for  1  textbook  alone 
plus  all  other  Upes  for  both  boys  and  the 
only  real  success  we  have  had  in  helping 
with  their  school  reading  problem  is  volun- 
teer recording  by  one  local  group. 

Our  second  son  will  need  assistance  for 
reading  to  survive  in  college  from  his  first 
day  on.  Who  can  tell  me  how  to  have  the 
reader  service  become  more  effective — for 
Instance  the  money  is  only  $1  per  hour 
allowed.  Why  can't  It  be  avaUable  without 
waiting  almost  %  year  for  reimbursement. 
If  it  comes  then. 

We  are  not  eligible  for  equipment  supplied 
to  our  sons  nor  are  we  eligible  for  money  to- 
wards their  board  or  tuition — we  pay  for 
every  st«p  of  the  way  and  to  know  that  we 
aren't  even  eligible  for  state  scholarship  In 
Penna.    rangles    me! 

Our  added  expenses  for  schooling  with 
seven  children  plus  supplies  for  the  boys — 
when  somewhere,  somehow,  aid  for  the 
handicapped  is  allotting  funds  leaves  me 
baffled  as  to  why  we  can't  seem  to  find  any 
help  with  Reader  Service  (which  Is  not 
based  on  economic  need) . 

These  boys  are  independent,  bright, 
achieve,  and  are  putting  up  a  great  battle  to 
compete — please  don't  wait  until  marks 
begin  to  fall  (due  to  not  having  aids  to  see 
properly)  before  someone  else  besides  their 
parents  care  to  see  them  reach  their  poten- 
tial. 

Also,  I  hope  your  organization  looks  Into 
council  for  teachers.  There  is  prejudice,  be- 
lieve me — to  mark  a  student  on  a  curve  along 
with  his  class — when  examinations  are 
handed  out  in  poor  print  and  the  student 
is  told  /  forgot  you  couldn't  see  the  print — 
do  your  best!!  How  great  this  generation  is 
to  stay  In  there  and  keep  trying — when  odds 
are  stacked  high  against  them — I  don't  think 
we  were  given  or  acquired  the  determina- 
tion these  children  have. 

I'm  delighted  you  are  involved  in  helping 

with  some  of  these  stumbling  blocks — evpn 

tho  I   don't  know  your  complete  program. 

Please   advise   us   If   you   have   any   such 

Involvement  with  the  Visually  Handicapped. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Sincerely, 

Kat  D.  Quoin 
Mr.  W.  J.  Quoin. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  31,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  writing  to 
you  because  of  your  interest  in  the  handi- 
capped. 


As  a  disabled  person  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  need  of  a  New  amend- 
ment in  the  Social  Security  Law  to  cover  all 
disabled  persons. 

I  worked  over  3  years  (starting  at  18  yrs) 
under  Social  Security  but  find  that  I  don't 
fit  in  under  any  of  the  categories.  I  don't 
think  it  is  fair  that  certain  groups  can  bene- 
fit while  others  are  left  out.  We  need  a  new 
law  that  is  fair  to  all. 

I  have  been  disabled  from  Polio  for  twenty- 
six  years  and  feel  that  there  are  others  in  the 
same  position  who  could  also  benefit. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Shiblet  E.  Alkins. 

Vanderburgh  County 
Republican  Central  Committee, 

Evansville,  Ind.,  January  29,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  A  short  comment  of  ap- 
proval for  your  plan  to  have  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Indiana  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Commission  this  would  of  course 
be  of  great  Interest  to  us. 

If  we  can  assist  in  any  way  to  bring  this 
to  fruition,  please  call  on  yours  truly. 

Sidney  Krameb. 

Parkersburc,  W.  Va.,  January  31, 1972. 
Re  Rev.  Brent  Lowther. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Labor  and  Public   Welfare,   U.S. 
Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
Srour  speech  prepared  for  delivery  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  You  spoke  of  the  neglect  of  many 
of  our  handicapped  people.  You  say  you  have 
plans  to  create  a  new  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  handicapped.  Oood! 

Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience, 
having  been  In  a  number  of  Veterans  Hospi- 
tals, State,  and  private,  I  say  there  is  a  criti- 
cal need  to  also  enforce  existing  laws,  espe- 
cially laws  that  affect  all  our  veterans.  Cur- 
rently, many  of  these  laws  are  not  being 
carried  out.  This  is  especially  true  of  mental 
hospitals,  and  mental  patients.  In  fact,  no 
mental  patient  has  any  rights,  period.  He  Is 
at  the  total  mercy  of  his  peers.  All  his  mall  Is 
censored,  he  cannot  drive  a  car,  and  has  other 
serious  restrictions.  He  is  totally  under  duress. 

In  most  mental  hospitals,  there  Is  an  at- 
mosphere of  hopelessness.  There  appears  to 
be  total  despair.  No  hope.  Sure,  they  usually 
get  enough  to  eat,  usually  have  fair  sleeping 
quarters,  and  they  do  have  some  therapy 
pass-time  programs,  but  nothing  really  con- 
structive. They  have  the  usual  craftsman 
shops,  where  they  make  simple  things,  have 
minor  assignments,  do  work  details,  and  other 
assorted  Jobs.  Most  patients  do  very  well  In- 
deed. My  opinion  Is,  that  most  mental  pa- 
tients are  looked  upon  more  or  less,  as  pris- 
oners. This  attitude  of  hopelessness  is  cre- 
ated especially  when  the  patient  has  no  fam- 
ily, no  relations,  or  real  friends.  He  has  worse 
problems  if  he  and  his  wife  are  having  do- 
mestic problems,  separated,  or  divorced.  His 
wife  sure  does  cause  him  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble  then.  And  other  veterans  who  have  a 
rough  time,  are  those  who  have  suffered  ills 
at  the  hands  of  their  family,  employer,  or  ir- 
regular courts.  In  this  case,  the  veteran  has 
little  or  no  help  at  all.  He  Is  at  the  mercy  to- 
tally of  his  peers. 

In  closing  out  this  letter,  It  Is  my  strong 
suggestion  that  you  also  consider  passing  a 
bill,  or  introducing  one,  a  new  bill  that 
would  Guarantee  the  rights  of  all  mental 
patients,  especially  for  all  veterans.  Sure!! 
I'm  fully  aware  we  are  supposed  to  have  such 
bills  on  the  books.  But  they  are  not  enforced 
or  carried  out,  especially  when  the  Indi- 
vidual concerned,  is  under  confinement  or 
under  total  duress.  I  would  say  we  have  liter- 
ally thousands  and  thousands  of  mental  pa- 
tients that  do  not  belong  In  any  mental  hos- 


pital. But  at  present,  they  have  no  way  of 
letting  this  be  known.  A  new  law  would  help 
them.  Please  consider  this.  Thank  you,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Rev.  Brent  Lowtheb. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

January  30, 1972. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  support  your 
recent  statement  on  the  problems  of  the 
JIandicapped  "A  stain  on  our  collective  con- 
science, an  affront  to  what  this  great  nation 
is  suppose  to  stand  for."  A  Senate  Committee 
on  the  problems  of  the  Handicapped  is  long 
overdue,  along  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  the  Handicapped  in  H.E.W.  A  White 
House  Conference  on  the  problems  of  the 
Handicapped  has  long  been  overdue.  The 
Handicapped  have  rights  which  have  long 
been  denied  them  in  some  cases  even  the 
right  to  vote  as  citizens  of  these  United 
States,  because  they  are  Handicapped  or  suf- 
fer some  physical  disability.  I  have  a  great 
interest  in  helping  the  Handicapped  and 
would  be  most  g^rateful  if  you  would  put  me 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Committee  and 
copies  of  their  reports. 

Very  respectfully, 

Walter  VriAs. 

Catholic  Chartties, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  February  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Senate  Ofjlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  read  with 
great  Interest  of  your  speech,  given  at  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  in  which  you  voiced  a 
desire  to  increase  federal  attention  to  the 
various  problems  of  the  handicapped  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Just  publicizing  the  plight  of  these  minor- 
ity members  of  society  would  have  been  a 
tremendous  service.  We  are  pleased  to  note, 
however,  that  you  are  calling  for  a' White 
House  conference;  the  establishment  of  a 
subcommittee  on  the  handicapped;  and  the 
establishment  of  an  office  for  the  handicap- 
ped within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

You  are  to  be  commended.  Senator,  fof 
championing  the  cause  of  the  handicapped. 
Please  accept  the  gratitude  not  only  of  our 
staff  but  also  of  those  handlcapp>ed  persobs 
we  are  privileged  to  serve. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLUAic  T.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

January  31,  1972. 
Senator  Harbison  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  Seriate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Williams:  I  read  your  "3 
point  program  to  Increase  federal  attention 
to  the  problems  of  handicapped"  In  the 
Jan.  30th,  "Milwaukee  Journal".  It  sounds 
great!  But,  I'm  afraid  it  will  wind  up  like 
every  other  program  for  the  handicapped — 
no  results.  How  many  times  have  new  pro- 
grrams  for  public  awareness  begun  and  how 
many  times  have  hearts  of  handicapped  to  be 
Jolted  to  new  hope  only  to  find  that  things 
have  not  changed?  I  don't  mean  to  sound 
bitter.  Just  realistic. 

As  a  high  school  student,  I  was  told  that 
a  speech  impediment  (I  sound  like  I  have  a 
cold)  was  the  worst  handicap.  I  thought  the 
instructor  was  being  foolish.  I  found  out  she 
was  right.  People  ARE  willing  to  accept  a 
foreign  accent  but  are  not  willing  to  accept 
a  speech  handicap. 

In  1964,  I  graduated  from  college  with 
high  hopes.  After  1%  years  of  searching,  I 
found  employment  with  CkKidwlll  Industries 
of  Wis.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Five  years  later,  I 
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was  laid  off. — with  the  first  group  to  be  laid 
off.  You  see,  our  executive  vice  president 
dldnt  believe  In  having  handicapped  people 
on  his  staff.  Generally,  though,  handicapped 
people  are  the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired. 
Why? 

My  major  In  college  was  speech:  my  best 
courses  were  public  speaking.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  speak.  But  when  I  see  the  Jaws  of  per- 
sonnel men  set  as  I  begin  to  speak,  I  become 
nervous.  I  know  the  results  of  that  Interview. 
I  have  had  close  to  300  such  Interviews  since 
I  was  laid  off  Sept.  9tb,  1970. 

My  husband,  a  paraplegic,  has  had  similar 
experiences.  He's  been  told  "you  can't  do 
it"  for  so  long  that  If  It  weren't  for  his 
tremendous  belief  In  himself  and  his  ability, 
he  would  have  been  beaten  long  ago.  If  a 
counselor  says,  "But  you  can  not  do  that." 
A  red  faced  counselor  reads  favorable  reports 
then  decides  that  there  are  not  enough  funds 
to  complete  a  promised  program.  As  long  as 
the  handicapped  fit  into  neat  little  packages, 
they  can  receive  enough  help  to  get  by.  If  they 
do  not  fit  the  neat  little  mold,  there  are  no 
funds  to  help.  Why?  Similar  stories  can  be 
told  by  practically  every  handicapped  person 
we  know. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  program.  Hope- 
fully, you  will  hire  some  handicapped  people 
to  be  Involved  In  various  stages  of  your 
program. 

We  have  far  to  go  to  rid  America  of  all- 
well,  at  least,  most — of  her  prejudices. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  JoAnn  Mabshall. 

Wauwatosa,  Wis., 

February  1, 1972. 
Sen.  Habrison  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Williams:  While  looking 
through  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  I  noticed  an 
article  stating  that  you  unveiled  a  three 
point  program  to  Increase  federal  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped.  Because 
of  my  personal  experience,  I'm  glad  someone 
is  finally  going  to  give  some  consideration  to 
handicapped  people. 

I  graduated  from  the  Milwaukee  Area 
Technical  College  with  a  degree  In  business 
administration.  I  had  a  3.6  average,  a  good 
record,  and  excellent  recommendations  from 
my  teachers.  Nevertheless,  I've  been  having 
a  difficult  time  finding  employment  because 
of  my  poor  vision. 

Upon  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  took  the 
Federal  Service  Entrance  Exam  and  got  what 
personnel  men  tell  me  is  a  good  score.  How- 
ever, after  contacting  various  federal  agen- 
cies during  the  past  year,  I've  still  been  un- 
able to  secure  employment. 

Handouts,  subsidies,  and  special  privileges 
are  things  I  never  asked  for.  All  I  ever  wanted 
was  a  chance  to  use  my  abilities. 

The  federal  government  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous Job  of  helping  minority  groups. 
There  are  many  programs  to  make  sure  busi- 
nessmen, labor  unions,  and  government 
agencies  take  affirmative  action  to  give  mi- 
norities equal  opportunities. 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  help  the  hand- 
icapped, especially  those  with  a  vision  prob- 
lem. I  hope  your  program  vrtll  bring  about 
an  awareness  of  the  problems  handicapped 
people  have.  I  also  hope  it  will  result  in  pro- 
grams to  help  the  handicapped  overcome 
their  biggest  barrier — discrimination — and 
become  a  part  of  the  American  society. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Williams,  for  the  con- 
cern and  consideration  you've  given  handi- 
capped people. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  Zeise. 

Bbonx,  N.Y., 
January  31, 1972. 
Senator  Harbison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Senatob:  As  an  Individual  who 
is  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  I  thank  you  very 


much  for  showing  concern  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  handicapped.  There  are  so  many 
hurdles  that  we  must  Jump  In  order  to  get 
through  in  life,  such  as  employment,  trans- 
portation, etc.  But  the  problem  does  not  stop 
right  there  unfortunately.  We  must  also  re- 
member the  handicapped  p>eople  who  are  in 
institutions  which  have  the  problem  of 
overcrowding  and  insufficient  help  to  care 
for  these  people.  I  am  confident  though,  that 
with  your  help,  the  ball  will  finally  begin  to 
roll  and  many  of  the  handicapped  people 
win  benefit  from  this.  Again,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Sincerely, 

John  Dowling. 


Flushing,  N.Y., 
January  30, 1972. 

Deab  Senatob  Williams,  Jr.:  May  I,  as  a 
working  wife  with  a  disabled  husband  for 
the  last  6%  years  give  my  views — Dis- 
abled S.S.  recipients  need  more  money  and 
medicare,  as,  they  have  more  expense  for 
therapy,  taxles,  special  shoes  and  braces,  etc. 
they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  things 
able  body  S.S.  recipients  have  like,  making 
$1,680.00  Income,  half  fare  even  pleasure 
trips. 

I  cannot  see  why  a  woman  when  her  hus- 
band dies  is  supposed  to  live  on  82%  of  her 
husband's  S.S..  She  needs  all  as  her  rent,  and 
expenses  go  right  on,  I'd  like  to  see  the  day 
when  projects  could  be  built  for  the  senior 
citizen  like  In  Massachusetts  where  a  nvirse 
and  doctor  are  on  the  premises  at  all  times 
also  Included  In  the  project  should  be  dining 
room  delivery  of  meals  for  disabled  or  111. 
Menu  should  Include  well  balanced  meals 
which  many  old  people  do  not  get. 

Grateful  for  your  dedication. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Susan  Gosman. 

Flushing,  N.Y., 
January  30, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Dear  Sib:  I  would  like  to  see  more  S.S. 
benefits  for  the  handicapped,  S.S.  Recipients, 
abled  bodied  recipients  can  go  out  and  earn 
1,680.00  extra,  where  disabled  cannot,  dis- 
abled need  more  as  their  needs  are  greater, 
when  I  need  new  shoes  it  cost  me  $16.00  to 
have  the  brace  transferred  plus  extra  sole  and 
heel  to  raise  the  one  side.  It  also  costs  more 
when  I  have  to  go  to  the  doctor,  barber,  or 
foot  doctor,  as  I  need  a  taxi  for  transporta- 
tion. 

These  I  could  not  afford  If  my  wife  was  not 
working.  When  she  Is  In  retirement  age  I 
hope  these  things  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
more  S.S.  benefits  to  the  disabled.  I  think 
All  S.S.  recipients  should  have  medicare 
benefits. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Oeobge  Gosman. 

Jackson  Heights.  N.Y., 

January  30, 1972. 
Senator  Habrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,     U.S.    Senate,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Honobable  Sir:  I  am  prompted  to  write 
this  letter  to  you  by  a  newspaper  article 
about  your  plans  for  aid  to  the  handicapped. 
There  have  been  many  such  programs,  and 
putting  It  on  a  national  level  is  Indeed  a 
great  step  forward.  All  of  these  programs 
are  naturely  aimed  at  helping  as  many  in- 
dividuals as  possible.  There  Is,  however,  one 
fault  In  all  these  worthwhile  endeavors, 
which  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  and  your 
committee.  Unless  the  individual  is  totally 
and  incurably  helpless,  he  Is  completely  ex- 
cluded from  all  aid. 

I  bring  to  case  my  son  Gerald,  age  29,  mar- 
ried, and  partly  paraplegic  as  result  of  spinal 
surgery  at  the  age  of  12  In  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect a  case  of  progressive  scoliosis.  Here  Is 
a  man  who  has  managed  to  stay  out  of  pov- 
erty, who  has  had  the  Initiative  and  perse- 


verence  to  go  to  college  and  earn  his  BA  and 
MA  degrees  in  music,  specializing  in  sym- 
phonic and  operatic  conducting.  Now  here 
is  a  man  who  Is  as  qualified  as  any  to  fill  a 
great  need  for  a  top  skilled  conductor,  but 
every  path  In  the  pursuit  of  his  career  is 
shut.  He  has  studied  under  the  greatest 
teachers  of  conducting.  Including  Dr.  Albert 
Lert  at  the  Orkney  Music  Festival  at  Vir- 
ginia, Leonard  Bernstein  and  Barzan  at  the 
Tanglewood  Music  Festival  In  Massachusetts, 
and  Igor  Marklewicz  In  Monaco  ...  In  all 
of  these  highly  recognized  music  festivals  he 
has  made  fine  Impressions,  and  completed 
with  honors,  including  a  cash  award  from 
Prince  Ranler  of  Monaco  for  excellence  In 
conducting. 

Why  shall  a  man  who  has  achieved  so 
much  knowledge  and  skill  in  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  of  artistic  activities  find  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  living  at  the  profession 
or  which  he  has  been  training  all  his  life? 
He  asks  no  favors,  no  financial  aid,  no  special 
compensations.  All  he  wants  Is  a  chance  to 
prove  what  he  can  do,  to  show  that  he  Is  a 
great  conductor,  and  to  fill  such  a  position. 
One  of  the  places  for  a  conductor  to  prove 
himself  is  in  the  Metropolis  competition  In 
New  York,  but  In  his  several  efforts  to  enter 
the  competition,  he  was  never  admitted.  How 
does  a  man  gain  recognition  when  he  Isn't 
given  a  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do? 
Vacancies  for  conductors  appear  In  colleges 
and  universities,  and  in  many  State  and  City 
sponsored  orchestral  and  operatic  societies. 
His  physical  condition  always  stands  in  the 
way  of  an  appointment  despite  his  superior 
skills  and  qualifications. 

The  aid  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  all 
these  years  and  the  aid  he  is  seeking  now 
is  the  chance  to  prove  that  he  is  a  better 
conductor  than  his  competition,  and  deserv- 
ing of  a  position  In  the  field — despite  his 
handicap. 

Can  your  committee  help  a  handicapped 
man  In  a  high  level  skill — or  must  he  be 
completely  destitute  and  helpless?  Can  he 
pursue  his  art,  or  must  he  re-educate  to 
learn  a  craft  usually  taught  the  handicapped 
so  that  they  may  eke  out  a  meager  living? 

The  more   advanced  handicapped  Is  also 
entitled  to  help — don't  you  think? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Max  Feintuch. 

P.S. — My  son's  name  is  Gerald  S.  Feintuch, 
Flushing,  New  York. 

P.P.S. — He  may  even  be  helpful  In  assist- 
ing you  to  set  up  a  program  of  aid  to  the 
handicapped  with  high-level  achievement. 
While  studying  for  his  graduate  degree  he 
was  teaching  at  Queens  College  on  a  Fellow- 
ship. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  3159.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial 
Psu-kway  in  V^^yoming,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration. 

I  believe  this  to  be  significant  legisla- 
tion which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  This  metisure  would  provide 
that  an  82 -mile  segment  of  country  from 
West  Thumb  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  the  south  entrance  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  just  outside  of 
Jackson,  Wyo.,  be  set  aside  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  great  American.  The  memorial 
parkway  area  would  provide  both  a  sjmi- 
bolic  and  desirable  physical  connection 
between  the  world's  first  national  park — 
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Yellowstone — and  the  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
made  possible  through  the  generosity 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  is 
also  fitting  that  existing  roadways,  not 
only  within  the  memorial  parkway,  but 
within  the  two  national  parks,  be  identi- 
fied with  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Currently,  visitors  in  transit  between 
these  two  national  parks  are  aware  that 
a  6-mile  segment  of  road  which  joins 
Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks  is  under  Forest  Service  Jurisdic- 
tion, rather  than  Park  Service  jurisdic- 
tion. This  legislation  would  transfer  23,- 
700  acres  of  the  Teton  National  Forest  to 
Park  Service  jurisdiction,  thus  enabling 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  co- 
ordinate and  standardize  administration 
of  the  area,  management  and  develop- 
ment of  facilities,  and  protection  of  the 
aesthetic  and  unique  natural  aspects  of 
this  beautiful  country. 

One  of  the  major  threats  to  this  ared, 
from  an  esthetic  standpoint,  has  been 
a  growing  interest  in  minerals  prospect- 
ing. As  my  colleagues  know,  there  are 
with  the  exceptions  contained  in  wilder- 
ness areas,  no  restrictions  on  minerals 
explorations  in  the  national  forests. 

In  May  of  last  year,  I  became  aware 
that  33  placer  mining  claims  had  been 
filed  affecting  this  area  between  Yellow- 
stone and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks. 
I  immediately  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  withdraw  this  area  from 
location  under  the  1872  mining  law,  and 
to  protect  it  from  other  exploration  in 
connection  with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  My  concern  was  that  some  type 
of  mining  operation  might  be  established, 
thus  desecrating  the  truly  imique  and 
esthetic  value  of  this  fine  area,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  free-flowing  Snake 
River. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
sponded by  withdrawing  this  area  from 
minerals  exploration. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  National  Park  Service  assume 
jurisdiction  over  tliis  corridor,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  protected  from  any  future 
activity  that  would  detract  from  its  nat- 
ural beauty. 

Also  important  is  the  fact  that  this 
year.  Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone 
Parks  will  be  the  center  for  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  na- 
tional parks  system,  which  began  with 
the  establishment  in  1872  of  Yellowstone 
Park.  The  role  played  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  philanthropist  and  public  ben- 
efactor is  known  the  world  over.  Not  tis 
well  known  here  at  home  is  the  fact  that 
this  man  did  more  than  anyone  has  ever 
done  to  add  to,  build,  smd  encourage  the 
setting  aside  of  public  parks  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  people. 

The  designation  of  this  area  as  the 
John  D.  Rockefeller  National  Memorial 
Parkway  would  offer  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion necessary  to  preserve  this  magnifi- 
cent area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  significant  hunting  and  fishing 
use  of  this  section  of  the  Teton  National 
Forest  would  not,  in  any  way,  be  re- 
stricted as  a  result  of  approval  of  this 
legislation.  Further,  the  use  of  the  road 
through  Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone 


National  Parks  would  not  be  restricted 
under  this  legislation. 

And,  I  want,  too,  to  address  a  concern 
expressed  by  some  that  this  legislation 
would  permit  development  in  the  corri- 
dor that  would  detract  from  the  area. 
This  concern  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  between  myself  and 
officials  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  which  I  received  on 
October  29  relating  to  the  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  area  to  be  designated 
the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial 
Parkway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  corridor  between  Yel- 
lowstone and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
outline  our  thinking  on  development  In  this 
area  If  it  should  be  established  as  part  of  a 
proposed  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  Memorial 
Parkway.  This  also  acknowledges  your  letter 
to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  portion  of  the  corridor  offered  for 
transfer  by  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  the  National  Park  Service 
totals  about  23,700  acres.  The  remaining  cor- 
ridor lands,  amounting  to  about  29.000  acres, 
will  be  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
wilderness  status.  Less  than  half  of  the  cor- 
ridor then  would  be  subject  to  facilities  de- 
velopment of  any  sort. 

The  section  which  might  be  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  contains  two  ac- 
tive concessioner  establishments  with  motel, 
trailer,  and  camping  accommodations,  as  well 
as  a  Forest  Service  campground.  In  addition 
to  the  Highway  89  access,  this  section  Is  tra- 
versed by  the  Ashton,  Idaho,  road  link  which 
is  Increasingly  used  both  In  summer  and 
winter.  The  present  situation  Is  one  of  heavy 
public  demand  and  use,  which  the  Forest 
Service  has  recognized  by  encouragement  of 
concessioner  Investment  and  Improvement 
of  roads  and  campgroimds.  The  recent  Forest 
Service  study  report  contains  this  statement: 
"Present  use  exceeds  the  developed  ca- 
pacity of  resorts  and  the  Forest  Service  de- 
veloped campground,  which  Is  1,936  persons 
at  one  time." 

In  view  of  the  central  location  which  the 
corridor  occupies  between  the  parks,  its  popu- 
larity with  visitors  is  not  surprising.  In  addi- 
tion, the  corridor  has  Its  own  attractions  In 
the  form  of  hunting,  fishing,  Snake  River 
float  trips,  wilderness  pack  trips,  and  snow- 
moblllng  opportunities.  Because  of  this  his- 
tory of  recreation  use.  should  this  area  come 
under  National  Park  Service  administration. 
It  would  be  managed  under  policies  for  na- 
tional recreation  areas.  This  policy  would  en- 
tall  the  least  degree  of  change  from  previous 
administration  by  the  Forest  Service. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  visitor  facilities  to  serve  this  public 
need  would  destroy  the  natural  environment 
of  the  corridor.  Throughout  the  National 
Park  System,  National  Park  Service  master 
plans,  prepared  In  consultation  with  Inter- 
ested local  bodies  and  Individuals,  have  been 
successful  in  protecting  natural  values  while 
accommodating  the  needs  of  recreatlonlsts. 
The  present  threat  of  uncontrolled  overuse, 
as  Indicated  In  the  Forest  Service  report,  must 
be  countered  by  prompt  planning  action  to 
accommodate  visitor  use  in  ways  compatible 
with  the  natural  scene. 
If  the  memorial  parkway  Is  authorized  by 


the  Congress  for  administration  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  you  may  be  sure  that  a 
program  of  development  wUl  be  planned  with 
due  recognition  for  the  problem  which  your 
letter  brings  out.  At  some  time  In  the  devel- 
opment process  If  it  becomes  apparent  that 
no  more  visitor-resource  facilities  can  be  pro- 
vided without  disruption  to  the  environment, 
we  would  discontinue  development  within 
the  Federal  boundaries  with  the  expectation 
that  adjacent  private  enterprise,  some  pos- 
sibly located  In  Jackson  as  suggested,  would 
then  fill  the  demand. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention  and  for  your  con- 
cern with  the  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nathaniel  P.  Reed, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  have  had  occasion  to  work  closely 
with  National  Park  Service  and  Forest 
Service  officials,  and  we  have  reviewed 
the  positions  of  the  various  interested 
parties.  We  will  be  interested  in  the 
views  of  others  concerned  with  protection 
of  this  fine  area  when  hearings  are 
scheduled. 

I  ask  imsmimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3159 
A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  the  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr..  Memorial  Parkway,  and  for  other  pui-- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  many 
slgnflcant  contributions  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation In  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  made  by  John  D.  RockefeUer,  Jr.,  and 
to  provide  both  a  symbolic  and  desirable 
physical  connection  between  the  World's  first 
national  park,  Yellowstone,  and  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  which  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  efforts  and  generoalty  of 
this  distinguished  citizen,  the  Secretary  o* 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  is  authorized  to  establish  the 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Parkway") 
to  consist  of  those  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands.  In  Teton  Coxmty,  Wyoming,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  drawing  entitled  "Bound- 
ary Map,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memo- 
rial Parkway,  Wyoming",  numbered  PKY- 
JDRM-20,000,  and  dated  August  1971,  a  copy 
of  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
Inspection  In  the  Offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  the  Parkway  by  publi- 
cation of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Federal 
Register,  at  such  time  as  he  deems  advisable. 
The  Secretary  may  make  minor  revisions  in 
the  boundary  of  the  Parkway  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  where  Natonal  Forest  lands 
are  involved,  by  publication  of  a  revised 
drawing  or  other  boundary  description  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  designate  and  Identify  as  "Rocke- 
feller Parkway"  the  existing  and  future  con- 
necting roadways  within  the  Parkway,  and 
between  West  Thumb  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  the  South  Entrance  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  such  designation,  such 
roads  within  the  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Teton  National  Parks  shall  continue  to  be 
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managed  In  accordance  with  the  statutes  and 
policies  applicable  to  these  parks. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Park- 
way, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
transfer  from  another  Federal  agency.  Lands 
and  interests  in  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  Federal 
agency  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
be  transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Parkway. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  Parkway  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

(b)  The  lands  within  the  Parkway,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  location,  entry  and  patent  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 

S.  3160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  may  be  cited  as  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  a  tech- 
nical explanation  of  its  provisions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3160 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  modification  in  the  par 

value  of  the  dollar,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Par  Value  Modlflcatlon  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  auhorlzed  and  directed  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
of  the  dollar  of  one  dollar  equals  one-thlrty- 
eighth  (1/38)  of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold. 
When  established  such  par  value  shall  be 
the  legal  standard  for  defining  the  relation- 
ship of  the  dollar  to  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
Issuing  gold  certificates  pursuant  to  section 
14(c)  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31 
U.S.C.  405b). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
united  States  dollars  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  the  extent  provided  In 
the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  such  Institu- 
tions. There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  such  maintenance  of  value. 

Sec.  4.  The  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
gold  held  by  the  United  States  (Including 
the  gold  held  as  security  for  gold  certificates) 
resulting  from  the  change  in  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  authorized  by  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt. 


Technxcal  Explanation  or  Draft  Par  Value 

Modification  Bill 

section  1 . — short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Par  Value  Modification  Act." 
section  2. — devalttation  attthorization 

Section  6(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  requires  tha*  Congress  must  give 
prior  approval  to  any  change  In  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Section  2  would  give  this  approval  by 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
establish  a  new  par  value  tar  the  dollar  of 
one  dollar  equals  one  thirty-eighth  (1/38) 
of  one  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold  or  (38.00  per 
fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  The  Initial  per  value 
of  the  dollar  of  one  dollar  equals  one  thirty- 
fifth  of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold  was  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  W.  Snyder  to  the  Fund  In  1946. 

Once  Congressional  approval  Is  obtained 
the  Secretary  will  establish  the  new  par  value 
by  communicating  It  to  the  Fund.  Under 
Article  IV,  Section  5,  of  the  Fund  Articles 
of  Agreement  a  change  in  par  value  may  be 
made  only  to  correct  a  fundamental  disequi- 
librium and  then  only  on  the  proposal  of 
a  member,  after  consultation  with  the  Fund. 
While  the  Fund  in  certain  circumstances 
has  a  right  to  object  to  a  proposed  change 
It  may  not  do  so  If  the  proposed  change  does 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  member's  Initial 
par  value.  Since  the  proposed  change  In  the 
U.S.  par  value  Is  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Initial  U.S.  par  value,  the  Fund  may  not  ob- 
ject to  this  par  value  change. 

Section  2  would  provide  that  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  in  the  Fund  will  establish  the 
relationship  of  the  dollar  to  gold  for  In- 
ternational purposes.  It  does  not  establish 
a  gold  doUar  as  defined  in  Section  15  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  444). 
The  gold  dollar  which  would  be  superseded 
by  this  Act  was  relevant  before  par  values 
were  established  In  the  Fund.  The  gold  dol- 
lar Is  equal  to  15  and  5/21  grains  of  gold 
nine-tenths  fine.  This  value  for  the  dollar  was 
established  by  Presidential  Proclamation 
2072  of  January  31,  1934,  pursuant  to  the 
Thomas  Amendment  of  May  12,  1938  (48  Stat. 
51,  52).  as  amended  by  Section  12  of  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (48  SUt.  337,  342) . 

There  Is  one  domestic  purpose  for  which 
It  Is  necessary  to  define  a  fixed  relationship 
between  the  dollar  and  gold.  Section  14(c) 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C. 
406b)  provides  that  the  amount  of  gold 
certificates  Issued  and  outstanding  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  the  value  at  the  legal  stand- 
ard, of  the  gold  so  held  against  gold  certifi- 
cates. In  order  to  set  a  legal  standard  for 
the  issuance  of  gold  certificates.  Section  2 
provides  that  the  new  par  value  shall  define 
the  relationship  of  the  dollar  to  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  gold  certificates.  Thus, 
after  the  new  par  value  Is  established,  gold 
certificates  may  be  issued  on  the  basis  of 
$38  per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold  Instead  of  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  par  value  of  the  dollar 
of  $36  per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold. 

SECTION  3. maintenance  OF  VALUE 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain  the 
value  in  terms  of  gold  of  the  holdings  of 
United  States  dollars  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided In  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  such 
Institutions.  Each  of  the  Arilcles  of  Agree- 
ment in  establishing  the  foregoing  Interna- 
tional financial  Institutions  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  maintaining  the  value  in  terms 
of  gold  of  a  member's  currency  when  ^here 
Is  a  reduction  In  any  member's  par  ^alue. 


The  provisions  to  differ  In  detail  and  apply 
to  the  Institutions'  holdings  of  the  mem- 
bers' currency,  to  members'  subscriptions  or 
to  undisbursed  balances  of  members'  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  details  of  the  nature  of  the  obligations 
and  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  with  respect  to 
each  Institution  are  contained  In  a  report  to 
be  submitted  separately.  Appropriations  will 
be  necessary  to  issue  the  letters  of  credit  to 
fulfill  the  maintenance  of  value  obligations. 
Section  3  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
An  exact  sum  cannot  be  specified  since  total 
obligations  can  only  be  definitively  deter- 
mined, in  most  cases,  on  the  basis  of  dollar 
holdings  as  of  the  day  on  which  the  par 
value  Is  changed. 

SECTION  4. increment  IN  VALUE  OF  COLO 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
Increase  in  value  of  gold  held  by  the  United 
States,  Including  the  gold  held  as  security 
for  gold  certificates,  resulting  from  the 
change  In  par  value  authorized  by  Section  2 
of  this  bill  would  be  covered  Into  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  miscellaneous  receipt.  Section  7  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  408b) 
also  provides  that  In  the  case  of  any  decrease 
In  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar,  the  result- 
ing Increase  In  value  of  gold  would  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous 
receipt.  This  statute  Is  Inapplicable  since  as 
a  technical  matter  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion In  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  but.  in- 
stead, this  concept  would  be  superseded  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  par  value  for  the  dol- 
lar. Thus,  to  be  explicit  about  the  disposition 
of  the  Increment  In  value  of  gold.  Section  4 
provides  for  payment  of  this  Increment  of 
approximately  $828  million  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S  J.  Res.  199.  A  joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize Thomas  Jefferson  University, 
Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  as  the  fiist  imiversity 
in  the  United  States  to  bear  the  full  name 
of  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion recognizing  Thomas  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity in  Philadelphia  as  the  first  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  to  bear  the 
full  name  of  our  Nation's  third  President. 

Mr.  President,  Thomas  Jefferson  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  national  univer- 
sity near  the  Nation's  Capital  as  early 
as  1786  and  as  late  as  1807.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  it  never  materialized.  However,  in 
1824,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  was  founded  and  4  years 
later  was  granted  a  university  charter. 
On  July  1,  1969,  the  college  changed  its 
name  to  Thomas  Jefferson  University. 

The  title,  Thomas  Jefferson  University, 
was  selected  to  honor  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  Natlcn  and  to  specifically  perpetu- 
ate his  name.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
the  only  university  which  bears  his  full 
name,  and  since  it  stands  for  the  prin- 
ciples promoted  bV  Thomas  Jefferson.  I 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  offer  my 
resolution  today. 

Jefferson  University's  president,  Dr. 
Peter  A.  Herbut,  rhetorically  asked: 

What  oould  be  more  fitting  for  such  a 
monument  than — a  school  which  bears  Jeffer- 
son's name  and  was  created  two  years  before 
his  death — a  school  which  Is  located  In  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Graff  House  where  he  wrote  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  and  another 
stone's  throw  from  Independence  Hall  where 
the  Declaration  was  signed,  and — a  school 
which  Is  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  aca- 
demic freedom  advanced  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son? 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Herbut's  eloquent 
remarks  serve  to  support  the  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  grant  it  its  favorable  consideration. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft) : 
S.J.  Res.  201.  A  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  investigate  the  causes  and  origins  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  hostilities  In 
Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

JOINT   COMMrTTEC   TO   IKVESTIGATE 
VIETNAM    WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  endured  more  than  a 
decade  of  combat  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Our  participation  in 
that  war  is  being  ended,  but  the  ques- 
tion still  remains.  "Why?"  How  did  we  be- 
come entangled  in  the  first  place?  What 
processes,  what  decisions,  what  policies 
lead  us  into  this  decade  of  death,  de- 
struction, and  division? 

Ftru.    IMPARTIAL    ANSWERS 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
therefore,  that  I  offer  a  resolution  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  the 
causes  and  origins  of  U.S.  involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  hostilities. 

A  Joint  congressional  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, provide  the  fairest,  most  impartial 
means  of  providing  these  answers  with 
all  due  speed  and  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible concern  for  serving  the  public  in- 
terest. 

At  hand  is  a  significant  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  exercise  Its  constitu- 
tional authority  and  fulfill  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  American  people. 

I  extend  an  invitation  to  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  sponsoring  this  measure  and 
contribute  to  furnishing  the  answers  to 
these  questions  which  are  troubling  con- 
cerned citizens  throughout  the  Nation. 

THE   FIRST  TO  DIE 

In  Saigon,  3  days  before  Christmas  in 
1961,  a  specialist  4th  class  named  James 
T.  Davis  left  his  billet  on  the  street  called 
Hal  Ba  Troimg  and  boarded  a  truck  for 
a  mission  into  a  province  bordering  on 
Saigon.  Davis  was  a  member  of  a  highly 
secret  intelligence-gathering  organiza- 
tion called  the  Third  Radio  Research 
Unit.  He  was  called  Tom  by  the  men  of 
the  imlt  and  he  was  well-liked.  He  was 
25  years  old.  He  had  a  wife  and  a  son 
whom  he  had  never  seen  back  in  Ten- 
nessee. On  December  23,  Tom  Davis  was 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  to  be 
discharged. 

But  on  that  December  22,  he  was  board- 
ing a  truck  for  one  last  mission.  The  unit 
commander.  Col.  William  Cochran, 
passed  the  truck  and  told  Davis  he  did 
not  have  to  go  out — that  it  was  not  worth 
the  risk.  But  Davis  did  not  like  Saigon- 
he  wanted  to  take  a  few  more  pictures 
before  he  went  home.  And  besides,  it  was 
his  Job,  and  if  he  did  not  do  it.  somebody 


else  would  have  to  do  it.  So  he  stayed 
aboard  the  truck. 

On  a  narrow  track  In  Long  An  Province, 
Davis'  convoy  moved,  strung  out,  around 
a  curving  road,  and  suddenly  Davis' 
truck  was  blown  off  the  road.  The  ARVN 
guards  on  the  truck  were  all  gmmed 
down  from  ambush.  Davis'  body  was 
found  with  his  carbine.  The  clip  was 
empty,  so  it  was  apparent  he  had  been 
able  to  fight  back.  The  stock  was  broken, 
which  suggested  he  had  iaXlea  heavily 
when  he  was  hit.  And  3  days  before 
Christmas  they  brought  his  body  back 
to  Saigon  to  send  home  to  Tennessee. 

Davis  was  the  first  man  to  die  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

He  was  No.  1  of  a  figure  which  had 
reached  45,395  as  of  Jtuiuary  29. 

It  was  said,  among  his  buddies  in  the 
third  RRU,  that  Colonel  Cochran  had 
put  Davis'  name  in  for  a  silver  star,  and 
that  the  Pentagon  had  replied  saying 
it  was  not  authorized,  because  the  medal 
was  only  given  in  time  of  war.  No  wie 
seemed  to  know  if  the  story  was  true, 
and  no  one  wanted  to  risk  destroying  the 
nice  irony  of  the  whole  thing  by  Inqiiir- 
ing. 

TENTH  ANNIVERSART 

Last  December  22,  Just  over  a  month 
ago,  was  the  lOth  anniversary  of  that 
event.  Since  that  event,  56,183  men  have 
died  in  Southeast  Asia.  If  we  had  the 
time,  it  is  probable  that  each  single  death 
could  be  told  as  I  have  told  of  Tc«n  Davis, 
and  each  would  show  the  same  elements 
of  chance,  of  irony,  of  devotion  to  duty 
and  to  America,  of  loss  of  loved  ones  and 
to  this  Nation's  future. 

We  cannot  know  what  we  have  lost  in 
Vietnam,  but  as  President  Nixon  said  a 
year  ago: 

There  would  have  been  poets  among  them, 
and  doctors  and  teachers  and  farmers.  There 
wovild  have  been  builders  of  this  Nation. 

We  cannot  know  what  was  lost  to 
America  in  the  last  10  years.  We  cannot 
recount  each  single  story,  and  know  the 
pain  of  what  was  lost  to  each  of  these 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  know 
why. 

For  despite  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  loss  of  those  lives,  whether  these 
motives  be  noble  or  bstse,  despite  the 
Judgements  which  lead  to  such  loss, 
whether  those  Judgements  be  good  or 
bad,  regardless  of  all  this,  the  loss  of 
these  American  lives  can  be  redeemed 
if  we  learn  from  these  losses  lessons  that 
will  help  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  this 
Nation  and  the  world. 

WE  MUST  SEEK  LESSONS 

We  owe  It  to  those  who  died  to  seek 
those  lessens.  We  owe  it  to  their  loved 
ones.  We  owe  it  to  those  who  have  been 
crippled  and  maimed.  And  most  of  all 
we  owe  It  to  our  chldren  and  to  their 
children  yet  unborn  to  take  from  the 
ashes  of  death  and  destruction  the  flame 
of  understanding  which  alone  can  Insure 
that  those  dead  have  not  died  in  vain. 

World  War  I  began  because  men  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  meaning  of  events, 
and  they  were  mastered  by  events.  When 
the  war  was  finished,  German  Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg  was  asked :  "How  did 
it  all  begin?"  And  he  replied:  "Ah.  if  one 
only  knew." 


In  the  years  leading  to  World  War  II, 
America  rejected  the  lessons  it  might 
have  learned  trom  World  War  I.  Frwn 
the  seeds  of  ignorance,  the  world  again 
reaped  the  whirlwind  of  war,  and  a  petty 
tyrant  was  able  to  bully  his  way  up  to 
sit  forever  astride  a  legacy  of  horror  that 
staggers  the  imagination. 

In  Korea,  we  acted  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom to  repel  aggression.  And  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  commitment  of  the  free 
world  to  maintain  its  freedom.  We  had 
learned  from  World  War  n  not  to  tempt 
tyranny  with  the  appearance  of  weak- 
ness.^ Whether  an  alternative  course 
might  have  been  pursued  is  academic 
now.  At  least  we  know  why  we  fought; 
we  were  not  drawn  by  events  and  indeci- 
sion into  the  war. 

Today  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Once  having 
been  committed,  the  rightness  of  our  in- 
volvement became  secondary  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  out.  Thus,  both  parties 
supported  the  national  leadership  in  its 
efforts  and  in  its  stated  goals. 

THE    LARGER    QUESTION 

But  the  larger  question  today,  as  the 
war  draws  to  a  close,  must  go  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  involvement — to  the  days 
of  men  like  Tom  Davis,  when  our  men  in 
Vietnam  were  called  advisers  and  when 
their  number  was  surreptitioiisly  creep- 
ing up  and  up  beyond  limits  that  the 
American  public  knew.  Our  questions 
must  go  to  such  matters  as  the  murders 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  his  brother  and 
how  this  period  set  us  Irrevocably  on  the 
road  to  the  tragic  loss,  diminution,  or 
disruption  of  so  many  lives,  both  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese. 

When  the  battle  flags  are  brought 
home,  and  America  has  recovered  her 
sons,  and  the  question  is  asked,  "'How 
did  It  all  begin?"  a  moral  people  simply 
cannot  reply  with  weary  indifference, 
"Ah,  if  one  only  knew." 

We  must  know.  We  have  paid  bitterly 
for  whatever  wisdom  there  may  be  in  this 
longest  war.  And  if  from  that  wisdom,  we 
may  get  peace  and  reconciliation — and  if 
by  that  wisdom  we  may  prevent  the  loss 
of  other,  future  lives,  then  should  we  not 
seek  that  wisdom? 

I  think  we  must. 

Let  us  act  not  to  condemn  nor  to  con- 
done the  actions  of  the  past.  Let  us 
rather  seek  simply  to  learn  from  those 
actions  so  that  the  seeds  of  sacrifice  shall 
not  have  fallen  on  barren  ground  to  be 
blown  away  in  the  winds  of  another  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  aoi 

Whereas  Congress  has  In  the  past  under- 
taken Investigations  to  determine  the  causes 
of  United  States  Involvement  In  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the   Korean   Conflict; 

Whereas  complete  and  accurate  Informa- 
tion concerning  United  States  Jiivolvement 
In  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam  Is  not  available 
because  (A)  the  series  "Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States",  containing  documents 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Vietnam,  has  been  prepared  only 
through  1948,  and  (B)  the  Department  of 
Defense  study  "United  States — Vietnam  Re- 
lations. 1945-1967",  known  as  the  "Pentagon 
Papers"  has   not  been  fully  disclosed  and 
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does  not  represent  a  thorough  or  Independent 
review  of  siich  Involvement;  and 

Whereas  the  pe<9le  oif  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  full  disclosure  of  aU  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  baclcground,  origins, 
and  causes  of  United  States  Involvement  in 
the  hostilities  In  Vietnam:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  established  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Causes  and  Origins  of  United  States 
Involvemenl;  in  the  Vietnam  Hostilities 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Joint  com- 
mittee"). 

(b)  Hie  Joint  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  the  following  14  members : 

(1)  7  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  4  of  whom 
shall  be  meimbers  of  the  majority  party  and 
3  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party;  and 

(2)  7  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  4  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party  and 
3  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  Eight  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except 
that  the  Joint  committee  may  prescribe  a 
lesser  number  of  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hear- 
ings. Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  its  author- 
ity, and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
m  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

DUTT  or  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
committee  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  of — 

( 1 )  the  actions  of  each  President  and  ad- 
ministration relating  to  Vietnam  since  1945, 
and  the  effects  of  such  actions  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam; 

(2)  the  foreign  policy  assumptions  of  each 
such  President  and  administration  relating 
to  Vietnam,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
United  States  view  of  the  objectives  of  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  world- 
wide and  In  Southeast  Asia  and  how  this  may 
have  affected  United  States  Involvement  in 
Vietnam; 

(3)  the  diplomatic  policy  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  Vietnam  since  1945  and 
the  Influence  of  such  policy  on  the  United 
States  commitment  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam; 

(4)  changes  in  United  States  military  and 
strategic  concepts  and  doctrines  since  1945 
and  how  mUltary  concepts  and  doctrines 
affected  the  United  States  mUitary  role  in 
Vietnam;  and 

(5)  Executive-Congressional  relations  in 
the  context  of  United  States  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  and  the  manner  In  which  the  over- 
all pattern  of  the  Executive-Congressional 
relationship  on  foreign  policy  matters  since 
1945  affected  Congressional  and  Executive 
actions  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

<b)  Not  later  than  September  6,  1972,  the 
Joint  committee  shall  transmit  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  which  shall  contain 
Its  flndlngs  and  conclusions.  Upon  the  trans- 
mittal of  such  report,  the  Jolntvcommittee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

ADMINISTEATIVX  PXOVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized,  in  Its 
discretion  (i)  to  make  expendltvires.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel.  (3)  to  adopt  rules  re- 
specting its  organlzaUon  and  procedures,  (4) 
to  hold  hearings.  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place,  (6)  to  subpena  witnesses  and 
documents.    (7)    with  the  prior  consent  ot 


the  agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  the  services  of  personnel,  informa- 
tion, and  facilities  of  any  such  agency,  (8) 
to  procure  printing  and  bindings,  (9)  to 
procure  the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  un- 
der subsection  (1)  of  section  202  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  (10) 
to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him 
or  the  Joint  coaimlttee.  and  may  be  served 
by  such  person  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  Joint  committee  such  re- 
ports, documents,  and  information  as  the 
Joint  committee  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  duty  under  this  Joint  resolution. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  oantlngent  fiind  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any 
member  of  the  joint  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  in  cosponsor- 
ing  his  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  committee  to  investigate  the  ori- 
gins of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  this  joint 
resolution  would  call  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  "Executive-congressional 
relations  in  the  context  of  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  overall  pattern  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive-congressional relationship  on 
foreign  policy  matters  since  1945  af- 
fected congressional  and  Executive  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  Vietnam." 

In  my  Judgment  we  have  seriously 
blurred  and  undermined  the  constitu- 
tional delineations  of  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 18.  This  was  the  first  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  President  to  make 
war  without  prior  congressional  author- 
ization. 

On  March  25,  1971,  I  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  be- 
half of  that  Joint  resolution  and  stated 
that — 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  granted 
Congress  the  power  to  declare  war  and 
charged  the  President  with  the  responslbU- 
Ity  of  conducting  hostilities  once  they  had 
been  lawfully  commenced. 

I  noted,  however,  that  despite  that  con- 
stitutional command,  there  have  been  at 
least  165  instances  during  the  history  of 
this  Nation  when  American  Armed 
Forces  have  been  committed  abroad.  On 
only  five  occasions,  however,  has  war 
been  declared  by  the  United  States;  and 
as  to  one  of  those,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
declaration  occurred  after  two  battles 
had  been  fought  and  the  Congress  in 
1848  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that 
the  war  was  commenced  "unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally"  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


In  1951,  my  father  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled, "A  Foreign  Policy  for  Americans." 
In  chapter  2  of  that  book  he  said: 

In  the  case  of  Korea,  where  a  war  was  al- 
ready under  way,  we  had  no  right  to  send 
troops  to  a  nation,  with  whom  we  had  no 
treaty,  to  defend  It  against  attack  by  an- 
other nation,  no  matter  how  unprincipled 
that  aggression  might  be.  unless  the  whole 
matter  was  submitted  to  Congress  and  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  some  other  direct  au- 
thority was  obtained. 

In  that  same  chapter  he  also  stated: 
If  in  the  great  field  of  foreign  policy  the 
President  has  the  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
powers  he  now  claims,  then  there  Is  an  end 
to  freedom  in  the  United  States  not  only  in 
the  foreign  field  but  in  the  great  realm  of 
domestic  activity  which  necessarily  follows 
any  foreign  commitments.  The  area  of  free- 
dom at  home  becomes  very  circumscribed 
Indeed. 

I  believe  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution showed  great  wisdom  when  they 
invested  the  Congress  with  the  power  to 
make  war  and  charged  the  President 
with  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
that  war  once  it  had  been  lawfully  com- 
menced. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  against  congressional 
resolutions  which  have  attempted  to  tell 
the  President  how  the  troops  should  be 
deployed  smd  when  they  should  be  with- 
drawn from  battle.  Since  the  President  is 
Commander  in  Chief,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  involve  itself  in  these  decisions. 
However,  the  Congress  does  have  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining when  and  under  what  circimi- 
stances  American  troops  shall  become  in- 
volved militarily  in  other  nations. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Congress  es- 
tablished a  Joint  committee  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  It  was  a  very  unhappy 
experience.  That  committee  was  not  a 
success  because  it  attempted  to  involve 
itself  in  precisely  those  questions  which 
are  cwjstitutlonally  reserved  for  the 
President. 

The  congressional  committee  which  is 
contemplated  by  this  resolution  would  be 
entirely  different.  It  would  not  attempt 
to  second-guess  military  decisions,  but 
would  go  to  the  critical  questions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  we  t>ecame  Involved  In 
Vietnam.  These  questions  are  of  proper 
congressional  concern  and  I  hope  that 
this  conunlttee  can  be  established  so 
that  the  lessons  of  history  will  be  avail- 
able to  us  in  avoiding  such  chapters  as 
this  in  the  future. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  2813 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Han- 
sen, Senator  Qitrney.  and  Senator  Baker 
be  added  as  sidditional  cosponsors  of  S. 
2813,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabiUtation  Act  to  provide  special 
services,  artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  individ- 
uals suffering  from  end-stage  renal 
disease. 

I  also  request  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  all  co- 
sponsors  be  included,  to  date,  a  total  of 
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31  Senators  have  joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  They  are  Senators 
Tower,  Boggs,  Randolph,  Beall,  Fannin, 
Bennett,  Stevens,  McGee,  McGovern, 
Harris.  Moss,  Hollings,  Tatt,  Gravel, 
Pastore.  Hatfield,  Humphrey,  Inouye, 
Pell,  Goldwater,  Bentsen,  Eagleton, 
Percy,  Schweiker,  Dole,  Burdick,  Bayh, 
Hansen,  Gurney,  and  Baker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  i  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathlas) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2994,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
innocent  uctims  of  violent  crime  in  need; 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  payment 
of  such  compensation;  to  authorize  an 
insurance  program  and  death  and  dis- 
ability benefits  for  public  safety  ofiBcers; 
to  provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    3121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3121,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  5 
years. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  180,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  in 
each  year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  257  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  258 — ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. ) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  the 
foUowing  resolutions: 

S.  Res.  257 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ing the  Nlnety-secund  Congress,  $40,0<X)  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same 
pvirposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

S.  Res.  268 
Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hesLTlngs,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Qovemment  Operations,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28,  1973,  for  the  purposes 
Stated  and  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  following  sections,  In  Its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 


Sec  2.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1972, 
through  February  28,  1973,  Vj  expend  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1972,  through 
February  28,  1973,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$1,785,310  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below 
In  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution,  said 
funds  to  be  allocated  ot  the  respective  specific 
inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  in  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $970,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of — 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  cf  opera-' 
tXona  of  all  branches  of  the  Government, 
Including  the  possible  existence  of  fraud, 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corrupt  or  un- 
ethical practices,  waste  extravagence,  con- 
flicts of  Interest,  and  the  improper  expend- 
iture of  Government  funds  In  transactions, 
contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Government 
or  of  Government  officials  and  employees 
and  any  and  all  such  Improper  practices 
between  Government  personnel  and  cor- 
porations, individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance 
or  noncompliance  of  such  corporations, 
companies,  or  Individuals  or  other  entitles 
with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  gov- 
erning the  various  governmental  agencies 
and  Its  relationships  with  the  public:  Pro- 
vided. That,  In  carrying  out  the  duties  here- 
in set  forth,  the  Inquiries  of  this  commlt- 
te3  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  not 
be  deemed  limited  to  the  records,  functions, 
and  operations  of  the  particular  branch  of 
the  Government  under  Inquiry,  and  may  ex- 
tend to  the  records  and  activities  of  per- 
sons, corporations,  or  other  entitles  dealing 
with  or  affecting  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Government; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  or  in  groups  or  organiza- 
tions of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  det- 
riment of  Interests  of  the  public,  employ- 
ers, or  employees,  and  to  determine  wheth- 
er any  changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  In  order  to  protect  such 
interests  against  the  occiuTence  of  such 
practices  or  activities; 

(3)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  International  com- 
merce In  furtherance  of  any  transactions 
which  are  In  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which  the 
transactions  occur,  and,  if  so,  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which,  and  the  identity  of 
the  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  or  other 
entitles  by  whom  such  utilization  Lb  being 
made,  what  facilities,  devices,  methods, 
techniques,  and  technicalities  are  being 
used  or  employed,  and  whether  or  not  or- 
ganized crime  utilizes  such  Interstate  fa- 
cilities or  otherwise  operates  in  Interstate 
commerce  for  the  development  of  corrupt- 
ing Influences  In  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States  or  the  laws  of  any  State, 
and  further,  to  study  and  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which 
persons  engaged  in  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities have  Infiltrated  into  lawful  busi- 
ness enterprise;  and  to  study  the  adequacy 
of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  operations 
of  organized  crime  In  Interstate  or  Inter- 
national    commerce,     and     to     determine 


whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  occurrences  of 
such   practices   or   activities; 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness within  the  United  States  which 
have  an  Impact  upon  or  affect  the  national 
health,   welfare,  and  safety:    and 

(5)  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disor- 
der. Insurrection,  the  commission  of  crimes 
l.i  connection  therewith  the  Immediate  and 
longstanding  causes,  the  extent  and  effects 
of  such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  meas- 
ures necessary  for  their  Immediate  and 
long-range  prevention  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  law  and  order  and  to  insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity  within  the  United  States. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  resolution 
shall  affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  by  any 
other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  com- 
mittee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1,  1972,  through  February  28.  1973, 
Is  authorized,  in  its,  his,  or  their  discre- 
tion, (1)  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  pro- 
duction of  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  (2)  to  hold  hearings;  (3)  to 
sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  periods 
of  the  Senate;  (4)  to  administer  oaths:  and 
(5)  take  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
sworn  statement. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $195,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  leconomy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  niethods,  staffing,  and  processes  aa 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mountmg  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  the  capacity  of  present  national  se- 
curity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge,  talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships; of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $297310  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  in- 
tergovernmental relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  mimlclpal- 
itles,  Including  an  evaluation  of  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-380,  approved  by  the  President 
on  September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  89-733,  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966;  of  which  amoimt  not  to 
exceed  $10,(X>0  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $323,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  fiiinctions  of  the  Government 
with  particular  reference  to — 

(1)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorga- 
nize the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  consider  reorganizations  pro« 
posed  therein;  and 

(3)  the  operations  of  research  and  devel- 
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opment  programs  financed  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  review  of  those  programs  now 
being  carried  out  through  contracts  with 
higher  educational  Institutions  and  private 
organizations,  corporations,  and  individuals 
in  order  to  bring  about  Government-wide 
coordination  and  elimination  of  overlap- 
ping and  duplication  of  scientific  and  re- 
search activities; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec  8.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February 
28,  1973. 

Sec  9.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  $1,796,310,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
SENATE  RESOLUTION 

senate    resolution    232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 232,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  remainder  of  the  amoimt 
appropriated  for  the  rural  electrification 
program  for  fiscal  year  1972  be  immedi- 
ately released  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
62— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
NO.  56 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McCXiELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.    Res.  62 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring),  That  there  be  printed 
for  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  one  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  Senate  Document  No.  56, 
90th  Congress,  1st  session,  entitled.  "State 
Utility  Commissions-Summary  and  Tabula- 
tion of  Information  submitted  by  the  Com- 
missions" (September  11,  1967). 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  LAND 
ACQUISITION  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
AND  COLORADO  BY  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Senator  Eastl^^nd 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  Feb- 
ruary 29  on  S.  2699,  to  authorize  the  acquUl- 
tion  of  lands  within  the  Vermejo  Ranch. 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  for  addition  to 
the  national  forest  system.  The  hearing  will 
be  m  Room  324  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10:00  a.m.  Anyone  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  the  committee  clerk 
as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTIQE  OF  HEARINGS  CONCERNING 
U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  him  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Chiles 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Exports  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
hold  hearings  February  22,  23,  and  24  on  the 
Implications  of  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  European  Community  on  U.S. 
tobacco  exports.  The  hearings  will  be  In 
Room  324  Old  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10:00  ajn.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as  soon 
as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  A 
NOMINATION    . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland  ) .  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
February  16.  1972,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination. 

Wilbur  D.  Owens,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
H.  R.  10729 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  having  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  10729,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, on  March  7  and  8  at  10  a.m.  In 
room  324  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  subcommittee  has  already  held 
hearings  on  similar  bills,  S.  660  and  S. 
745,  and  consequently  oral  statements 
will  be  limited  to  10  minutes  and  ques- 
tioning to  10  minutes.  Written  state- 
ments of  any  appropriate  length  may,  of 
course,  be  submitted.  Anyone  wishing  to 


testify  should  contact  the  committee 
clerk  as  soon  as  possible.  All  statements 
should  be  directed  to  the  House-passed 
bill. 

H.R.  10729,  as  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, contained  a  number  of  typo- 
graphical and  technical  errors.  Some  of 
these  were  as  minor  as  incorrect  inden- 
tation or  punctuation.  Others  had  some- 
what more  substance.  In  order  that  wit- 
nesses might  address  themselves  to  a 
more  correct  bill  the  committee  staff  has 
prepared  a  committee  print,  which  is 
available  at  the  office  of  the  committee, 
making  the  necessary  corrections  and 
clarifications.  In  addition,  the  staff  has 
included  in  the  print  several  minor 
amendments  on  matters  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  committees  atten- 
tion, so  that  witnesses  may  express  their 
views  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  com- 
mittee print,  which  appears  on  the  first 
two  pages  of  the  print,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Committee  Print  of 
H.R.  10729 

This  print  has  been  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee staff  to  Ulustrate  suggestions  for — 

(1)  Typographical,  technical,  and  clerical 
corrections. 

(2)  An  amendment  to  section  2(n)  (2)  to 
require  the  Ingredient  statement  provided  for 
by  alternative  (1)  to  show  the  name  of  each 
Inert  Ingredient  rather  than  the  percentage 
of  all  active  Ingredients.  This  would  conform 
It  to  the  similar  provision  of  existing  law. 
There  Is  no  need  to  show  the  percentage  of  all 
active  ingredients,  since  that  can  easily  be 
determined  by  deducting  from  100  the  per- 
centage of  inert  Ingredients,  the  latter  figure 
being  required  to  be  shown, 

(3)  An  amendment  to  section  3(c)  (6)  ty 
give  the  Administrator  discretion  tis  to 
whether  to  refuse  to  register  a  pesticide  at 
the  end  of  the  30-day  period  therein  men- 
tioned or  to  allow  the  applicant  additional 
time. 

(4)  An  amendment  to  section  3(d)  (1)  (A) 
to  provide  that  a  pesticide  for  general  use 
shall  be  packaged  and  labeled  so  that  it  can 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  same  pes- 
ticide packed  and  labeled  for  restricted  use. 

(6)  Amendments  to  section  27  to  extend 
the  authority  for  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  Act  one  additional  year  (to  fiscal  1975) 
due  to  the  lateness  of  enactment. 

(6)  Amendments  to  sections  4(a)  and  22 
(b)  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  some 
States,  such  as  New  Mexico,  may  divide  re- 
sponsibility imder  the  Act  between  two  or 
more  State  agencies. 

(7)  Amendments  to  section  6(d)  to  pro- 
vide for  referral  of  questions  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (rather  than  to  a  com- 
mittee thereof)  and  to  provide  for  Its  re- 
port "within  an  agreed  time"  (rather  than 
"within  60  days"). 

(8)  Amendments  throughout  the  bill  to 
remove  the  word  "pesticide"  from  the  desig- 
nation of  certified,  commercial,  and  private 
applicators,  to  alleviate  the  danger  that  cer- 
tified or  commercial  applicators  might  be  re- 
ferred to  as  CPA's  and  confused  with  certified 
public  accountants. 

(9)  An  amendment  to  section  a(e)  t^ 
make  it  clear  that  the  certified  applicator 
need  not  be  physically  present  when  the  pes- 
ticide Is  applied.  If  it  Is  applied  by  compe- 
tent persons  acting  under  his  Inatructlons 
and  control. 

(10)  An  amendment  to  section  24(c)    to 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  PAR 
VALUE  OP  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  3160,  to  provide  for 
a  modification  In  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  wlU  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  22, 
23,  and  24  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
each  day  In  room  5300  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
written  statements  for  the  record  on  this 
legislation  should  notify  Mr.  Dudley  L. 
O'Neal,  Jr.,  room  5300  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510; 
telephone  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NATURAL 
GAS  POLICY  ISSUES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  prepared 
by  him  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  on  February  25,  29  and 
March  2,  1972,  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  will  hold  hearings  to 
review  natural  gas  policy  Issues.  The  hear- 
ings are  being  conducted  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
45  which  authorizes  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  with  ex-offlcto  representa- 
tion from  the  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
Committees  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  undertake  a  study  of 
National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policies.  The  hear- 
ings wlU  be  held  In  Room  3110  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  beginning  at  10:00 
s.m.  each  day. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  wUl  be  to  re- 
view with  selected  Federal  agencies  and  with 
selected  witnesses  the  major  policy  issues 
related  to  natural  gas  supply  and  demand, 
exploration,  production,  distribution,  and 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  of  the  natural  gas  policy 
Issues  the  Committee  will  be  considering  and 
asking  witnesses  to  address  at  the  hearings 
be  printed  In  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  avaUable  for  these 
bearings  the  Committee  will  not  be  able  to 
take  testimony  from  everyone  wishing  to 
testify.  The  Comxnlttee  does,  however,  wel- 
come any  statements  or  recommendations  on 
the  policy  issues  the  Committee  has  Identi- 
fied as  Important  elements  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Any  statements  received 
will  be  carefully  reviewed  and  made  a  part 
of  the  Committee's  hearing  record. 
natxtral  gas  polict  issues 
A.  Adequacy  of  supplies 

1.  Is  the  anticipated  natural  gas  supply 
crisis  an  actual  physical  shortage  of  gas,  or 
Is  It  the  result  of  the  structure  and  regiila- 
tlon  of  the  Industry — ^for  example,  long-term 
contracts,  "nHled  In"  plp^lne  and  utility 
pricing,  and  F.P.C.  field  price  regulation? 

2.  How  responsive  are  supplies  of  associated 


and     non-associated     gas,     respectively,    to 
changes  in : 

( a )  Field  prices  of  natural  gas? 

( b )  Domestic  prices  of  crude  oil  ? 

(c)  The  rate  of  percentage  depletion,  and 
other  tax  provisions? 

(d)  The  public  lands  and  CX3S  acreage 
offered  for  lease? 

(e)  The  cost  of  capital  and  other  aspects 
of  the  general  economic  situation? 

3.  What  pKjrtlon  of  present  and  projected 
natural  gas  consumption  has  an  alternative 
fuel  source  that  could  be  used  without  serious 
economic  disruption?  To  what  degree  would 
substantiaUy  higher  gas  prices  induce  fuel 
substitution  or  otherwise  reduce  demand? 
B.  Adequacy  of  resource  and  reserve  estimates 

1.  Are  current  Federal  procedures  for  com- 
piling natural  gas  reserve  and  supply  esti- 
mates adequate  and  reliable  (e.g.,  requiring 
additional  technical  data  from  holders  of  fed- 
eral oil  and  gas  leases)  ? 

2.  Should  the  Federal  government  coti4>lle 
Its  own  periodic  survey  of  natural  gas  re- 
serves and  potential  supplies  (in  addition 
to  those  prepared  by  the  American  Gas 
Association  and  the  PotentUl  Supply  Com- 
mittee) ? 

C.  Alternative  gas  sources 
1.  What  are  the  anticipated  costs  (per 
MCF  or  per  MMBTU  In  principal  markets) 
for  substantial  new  supplies  of  gas  from  each 
of  the  following  sources?  What  policy  or 
technological  constraints  limit  the  choice  of 
any  of  these  options?  Which  of  these  con- 
straints should  be  dealt  with  by  Federal 
action? 

(a)  Natural  gas — dissolved  and  associated? 

(b)  Natural  gas — non-associated? 

(c)  Natural  gas  requiring  chemical,  nu- 
clear or  other  stimulation? 

(d)  Synthetic  gas  from  crude  oil  or 
naphtha? 

(e)  Synthetic  gas  from  coal? 

(f )  Pipeline  shipments  of  natural  gas  from 
Alaska? 

(g)  Pipeline  Imports  of  natural  gas  from 
Canada? 

(h)  LNO  from  Alaska? 

(1)  LNG  from  Canada  or  Venezuela?  and, 

(J)   LNG  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere? 

2.  What  should  U.S.  policy  be  with  respect 
to  the  security  of  supply  of: 

(a)  Natural  gas  and  LNO  from  Alaska? 

(b)  Natural  gas  and  LNG  from  Canada  and 
other  Western  Hemisphere  soxirces? 

(c)  LNG  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources 
(Including  Russia)  ? 

(d)  G€hs  manufactured  from  Imported 
crude  oil  or  naphtha? 

3.  Should  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
lead  in  research  and  development  ooncem- 
Ing: 

(a)  Geological  and  exploration  techniques 
regarding  natural  gas? 

(b)  Nuclear  and  other  techniques  for  stim- 
ulating presently  unrecoverable  gas  de- 
posits? 

(c)  Gas  manufacture  frcm  crude  oU  or 
naphtha? 

(d)  Gas  manufacture  from  cocU? 

(e)  Gas  manufacture  from  other  fossil 
fuels  (oU  shale,  tar  sands)  ? 

(f)  High  pressure  and  liquified  natural  gas 
pipelines? 

D.  Federal  and  State  regulatory  jurisdiction 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  regiQatory  Jurisdic- 
tion and  policy  be  consistent  for  Inter-  and 
Intra-state  natxiral  gas  sales,  and  for  direct 
gas  sales  (e.g..  to  electric  utilities)  as  weU 
as  sales  for  resale? 

2.  Assuming  that  field  prices  for  natural  gas 
continue  to  be  regulated,  is  it  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  national  energy  policy  that  FJ».C. 
Jurisdiction  extend  to: 

(a)  Pipeline  gas  Imports? 

(b)  LNG  imports? 

(c)  Synthetic  gas  manufacture  and/or 
sale? 


3.  Should  Federal  regulatory  policy  assure, 
or  permit  state  regulation  to  assure,  a  pref- 
erence for  producing  states  in  natural  gas 
sales? 

4.  Sho\ild  producing  states  be  permitted  or 
encouraged  to  establish  minimum  field  prices 
for  natural  gas  In  the  name  of  conservation? 

E.  Federal  regulatory  policy 

1.  What  would  be  the  Impact  upon  natural 
gas  supply,  consumption  and  prices  (for  old 
gas,  new  gas,  and  the  average)  from: 

(a)  Deregulation  of  field  prices  of  natural 
gas? 

(b)  Deregulation  of  field  prices  of  natural 
gas  for  new  sales  only? 

(c)  Increases  In  field  prices  for  new  gas 
sales  at  the  rate  of  Infiatlon  of  the  general 
price  level  plus  2  or  3  percent  per  year? 

2.  Is  there  any  combination  of  regulatory 
policies  (or  decontrol)  that  would  simultane- 
ously realize  all  of  the  following  obJecUves: 

(a)  Provide  enhanced  Incentives  to  dis- 
cover non -associated  gas  and  to  develop  pres- 
ently marginal  gas  fields? 

(b)  Allocate  limited  supplies  of  natural 
gas  to  the  highest  value  users;  and  prevent 
the  Increasing  consximptlon  of  gas  In  im- 
eoonomlc  uses,  particularly  wltiiln  producing 

(c)  Prevent  large  windfalls  at  the  expense 
of  consumers,  to  owners  of  low  cost  reserves? 

F.  End-use  controls 

1.  Is  a  national  policy  establishing  end- 
use  controls  for  natural  gas  desirable,  using 
either  pricing  or  direct  contrcds?  Specifically, 
what  would  be  the  Impact  upon  anticipated 
natural  gas  deficiencies,  and  upon  the  af- 
fected users,  of: 

(a)  a  policy  In  natural  gas  sales  by  utilities 
or  pipelines  for  boUer  or  industrial  use,  that 
prices  t>e  no  less  than  the  cost  of  the  most 
expensive  gas  purchased  by  that  distributor? 

(b)  a  policy  that  natural  gas  prices  for 
boiler  or  Indxistrlal  use  be  no  less  than  the 
price  per  unit  of  energy  of  the  cheapest 
"clean"  substitute,  for  example,  low-sulfur 
residual  oil? 

(c)  a  policy  prohibiting  new  sales  of  na- 
tviral  gas  for  boiler  fuel  or  any  other  Indus- 
trial use  for  which  environmentally  benign 
fuel  substitutes  are  available  at  reasonable 
prices? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  federal  policy  limiting 
or  prohibiting  block  and  promotional  rates 
and  advertising  for  natiiral  gas? 

O.  Contingency  planning 
1.  What,  If  any,  statutory  guidelines  are 
desirable  for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in  deal- 
ing with  major  gas  curtailments  and  other 
gas  contingencies? 

H.  Oas  transportation  and  distribution 

1.  Does  the  adequacy  of  the  natural  gas 
transmission  and  distribution  system  depend 
upon  tax  treatment  of  pipeline  investment, 
land  use,  safety  and  environmental  standards, 
or  other  federal  action? 

2.  Is  It  desirable  and  possible  to  plan,  de- 
velop and.  where  necessary,  modify  the  exist- 
ing natural  gas  distribution  system  so  that  It 
can  function  as  an  Inter-tled  national  grid 
and  thereby  permit  gas  exchanges  and  spot 
and  short-term  sales  In  order  to  eliminate 
local  curtailments  and  to  economize  on  re- 
serves and  transport  capacity? 

3.  What  changes  In  regulatory  organization 
and  policy,  anti-trust  policy,  and  in  pipeline 
management  and  financing  are  desirable  to 
Increase  the  fiexlbUity  of  the  natural  gas 
transportation  and  distribution  system? 

/.  Federal  leasing  policy 
1.  Is  It  desirable  to  accelerate  Federal  leas- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  onshore,  offshore,  and/or 
In  Alaska?  If  so,  on  what  standards  and  pur- 
suant to  what  criteria,  should  the  Interior 
Department  determine  the  rate,  location,  and 
timing  of  lease  offers? 
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2.  Are  there  changes  In  the  present  proce- 
dures and  policy  on  bidding  (e.g.,  royallty 
bidding,  deferrable  bonus  payment)  that 
would  broaden  interest  and  Increase  competi- 
tion for  Federal  leases  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf? 

3.  Are  there  other  changes  In  Federal  lease 
provisions  and  policy  (e.g.,  regularity  of  sales, 
length  of  lease,  size  and  configuration  of 
tracts)  that  would  encourage  exploration  and 
development  of  new  gas  reserves? 

4.  Are  there  special  environmental  risks 
associated  with  oil  and  gas  exploration  by 
Independent  operators  not  currently  engaged 
in  OCS  development  that  call  for  special  lease 
conditions  (e.g..  partial  exemption  from  en- 
vironmental standards,  bonding.  Federal  lia- 
bility insurance)  ? 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUSINESS  WEEK  ON  THE  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Busi- 
ness Week,  which  has  over  the  years 
shown  a  remarkable  sensitivity  to  our 
Nation's  needs,  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial concerning  the  coming  energy 
crisis.  I  think  it  presents  an  £w;curate, 
short  analysis  of  the  problems  and  would 
like  to  commend  it  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Comino  Enehct  Crisis 

In  oil  and  gas,  as  In  other  resources,  the 
U.S.  Is  becoming  a  have-not  nation.  Gas 
shortages  have  already  appeared  In  parts  of 
the  country,  and  production  la  expected  to 
decline  In  the  years  ahead.  OU  output  Is 
leveling  off.  It  will  be  about  the  same  in  1986 
as  It  is  today,  according  to  Industry  projec- 
tions. In  the  same  period,  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption WlU  double. 

The  result,  inescapably,  wlU  be  a  rising  de- 
pendence on  supplies  of  foreign  oU.  While 
nuclear  power  plants  and  Increased  coal  out- 
put will  fiU  part  of  the  energy  gap,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  figures  that  oU  Im- 
ports WlU  Jump  from  3.4-mlUlon  bbl.  a  day 
In  1970  to  nearly  l5-mlUlon  In  1985. 

This  shm  toward  dependence  on  foreign  oU 
is  occurring  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Inter- 
national OU  business  has  switched  from  a 
buyers'  to  a  seUers'  market.  And  it  wlU  re- 
main so.  because  worldwide  energy  demand  is 
doubling  every  decade,  creating  an  Insatiable 
thirst  for  fuels.  The  circumstances  give  enor- 
mous bargaining  power  to  Middle  Eastern 
and  North  African  countries  that  control  70% 
of  the  world's  oil  reserves.  They  are  using  It 
to  extract  the  highest  prices  the  trafllc  wUl 
bear  and  to  gain  a  bigger  role  In  International 
operations  that  were  once  the  exclusive  pre- 
serve of  the  big  oil  companies.  In  an  emer- 
gency, they  could  threaten  customers  with  a 
cut-off  of  oU  supplies. 

To  avert  a  f  uU-fledged  energy  crisis  at  some 
time  In  the  future,  the  U.S.  needs  something 
"has  never  had:  a  national  energy  policy 
The  present  system  of  ad  hoc  controls  and 
contradictory  objectives  Imposed  by  compet- 
ing agencies  on  different  fuels  wUl  no  longer 

The  U.S.  must  consider  for  the  first  time 
how  to  limit  Its  energy  demands  and  aUocate 
^"®fKy  to  the  most  essential  uses.  It  must 
begin  to  think  m  terms  of  conserving  its 
dwindling  energy  resources. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN  THE  U.S. 
SENATE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  most  peo- 
ple are  unaware  of  the  Immense  interest 


which  exists  In  the  area  of  public  rela- 
tions. Not  only  do  the  businesses  and  in- 
dustries and  Government  agencies  have 
their  own  teams  of  public  relations  ex- 
perts, but  even  individuals  have  public 
relations  specialists. 

Now  one  of  my  distinguished  constitu- 
ents in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Bruce  Butler,  has  turned  to  his 
own  profession  to  examine  Its  practices 
and  has  embodied  his  studies  in  a  mas- 
ter's thesis  entitled  "Public  Relations  in 
the  U.S.  Senate." 

In  a  professional  Public  Relations 
Journal  published  by  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Society  of  America,  Mr.  Butler's 
thesis  in  the  December  issue  has  been 
cited  as  one  of  three  outstanding  theses 
of  some  535  theses  written  on  govern- 
ment and  politics. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Butler  for  his  outstanding  study 
of  the  public  relations  practices  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  news  stories  from 
the  Scranton  Tribune  and  the  Scranton 
Times  concerning  this  singular  honor  be- 
stowed on  Mr.  Butler  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bruce  Butler  Recognized  bt  Journal 

Bruce  E.  Butler,  public  relations  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University's 
WUkes-Barre  and  Scranton  Campuses,  has 
received  academic  recognition  in  the  Decem- 
ber Issue  of  the  "Public  Relations  Journal." 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Journal, 
monthly  publication  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  Inc..  Butler  has  been  cited 
for  his  1963  Master's  Degree  Thesis. 

The  article,  entitled  "Two  Decades  of 
Scholarly  Research  About  Public  Relations." 
lists  Butler's  Thesis  on  "Public  Relations  in 
the  U.S.  Senate"  as  one  of  16  thesis  of  661 
unpublished  manuscripts  now  on  academic 
shelves  completed  during  the  19608  and  "eos. 

Raymond  Simon,  author  of  the  article,  is 
chairman  of  the  division  of  business  admin- 
istration and  professor  of  public  relations  at 
Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University.  Simon 
lists  Butler's  Thesis,  which  provides  a  par- 
tial listing  of  master's  thesis  and  doctoral  dis- 
sertations, and  indicates  there  shotHd  be  sub- 
stantial interest  in  these  manuscripts  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioners. 

One  or  16  Mentioned — Public  Relations 
Journal  Honors  Butlbr  for  Thesis 

High  honors  have  been  accorded  a  Scran- 
tonlan  who  Is  serving  as  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity's Worthington  Scranton  and  WUkes- 
Barre  Campuses. 

Bruce  E.  Butler's  thesis  on  "PubUc  Rela- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Senate"  Is  one  of  only  16 
mentioned  In  an  article  appearing  In  the 
latest  Issue  of  the  pubUc  relations  journal 
"December,"  a  professional  PR  Journal  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Public  Relations  So- 
ciety of  America.  Inc. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joeeph  M.  Butler.  891 
North  Main  Ave.,  Butler  graduated  Scranton 
Central  High  School  and  received  a  BS  de- 
gree with  a  major  in  sociology  and  minor  in 
philosophy  from  the  University  of  Scranton. 
He  received  his  MA  degree  in  public  relations 
from  American  University  in  1968. 

Of  636  masters'  thesis  published  over  the 
past  two  decades,  1950-60  and  1960-70.  But- 
ler's is  one  of  three  mentioned  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  political  areas. 

Butler  is  married  to  the  iorcaer  Mary  Gene 
McDade  and  is  the  father  of  five  children, 
Ann  Catherine,  Bruce,  Erin.  Jeffrey  and  Mary 
Gene.  The  Butlers  reside  at  1701  Mousey  Ave. 


Butler  holds  professional  memberships  In 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  PRSA 
Northeast  Chapter,  Wyoming  VaUey  Public 
Relations  Society  and  is  PR  cochairman  of 
Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
been  with  Penn  State  University  since  grad- 
uating from  American  University  in  1968. 

The  article  in  which  Butler  is  accorded 
honors  for  his  masters*  thesis,  is  entitled 
"Two  Decades  of  Scholarly  Research  About 
Public  Relations"  and  Is  written  by  Ray- 
mond Simon. 

Butler's  listing  Is  In  a  table  of  masters' 
thesis  and  the  author  says  there  should  be 
substantial  Interest  In  this  and  other  manu- 
scripts on  the  part  of  the  practitioners. 

In  fact,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  PubUc 
Relations  Research  and  Education  Founda- 
tion, a  36-page  bibliography  listing  thesis 
and  dissertations  completed  in  the  i>ast 
decade  has  been  oompUed  and  is  available 
for  »3. 

The  blbUography  is  divided  Into  major  sub- 
ject areas  and  Includes  the  title  of  the  thesis 
or  dissertation,  author,  college  or  university 
where  the  work  was  completed  and  year  of 
pubUoatlon. 

The  author  says  "One  would  hope  that 
this  relatively  imtapped  source  of  research 
about  public  relations  will  be  iised  exten- 
sively by  practitioners  and  future  research- 
ers!" 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
the  Senate  took  a  long  step  forward  in 
recognizing  the  contributions  which  rural 
electric  systems  make  to  the  local  econ- 
omy In  the  rural  areas  they  serve.  After 
hearing  leaders  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives themselves,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  agreed  on  an  appropriation  of  $520 
million  plus  $25  million  as  a  contingency 
reserve,  for  a  total  of  $545  million  to  be 
used  as  RBA  loans  for  improving  rural 
electric  service. 

This  was  the  largest  amoimt  ever  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  in  any  one 
fiscal  year,  from  the  modest  beginnings 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  37 
years  ago. 

The  record  will  show  that  for  several 
years  prior  to  fiscal  1972,  REA's  loan  pro- 
gram had  leveled  off  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $345  million  or  less.  During  these  same 
years,  however,  the  requirements  of  the 
rural  electric  systems  for  new  capital 
continued  to  grow.  Nearly  a  thousand  of 
these  locally  owned  rural  systems, 
operating  in  the  thinly  populated  areas, 
need  additional  loan  funds  to  update  and 
improve  their  lines  and  to  construct  facil- 
ities to  serve  new  consumers  moving  into 
their  service  territories.  As  in  other  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  the  extra  costs  of  an 
inflated  economy  and  environmental  con- 
cerns in  recent  years  have  escalated  the 
requirement  for  REIA  loan  funds. 

Both  REA,  as  the  Federal  lending 
agency,  and  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  agreed  that  the 
loan  needs  for  fiscal  1972  were  more  than 
$800  million.  It  was  realized  that  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corp.,  newly  created  and  owned 
by  the  rural  electric  systems  them- 
selves, could  be  expected  to  supply  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  financing  in  this 
first  year  of  its  lending  operations.  Yet 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
confronted  with  a  variety  of  drawndown 
pressures  on  the  UJS.  Treasury  balance, 
appeared  through  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1972  to  be  holding  the  line  for  the  orlg- 
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inal  budget  proposal  of  $3.29  million  to 
be  used  in  REA  loans,  instead  of  the  $545 
.million  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
.  Happily,  on  January  6,  1972,  OMB  re- 
leased an  additional  $109  million  for 
the  rural  electrification  program.  This 
left  $107  million  in  REA  fxmds  still  im- 
pounded but  we  have  been  told  that 
these  moneys  would  be  released  next 
July.  Secretary  of  Agriciiltiare  Earl 
Butz  said  at  the  time  of  the  release  that 
President  Nixon  is  "intensely  aware  of 
the  lean  needs"  of  the  nearly  1,000  ru- 
ral electric  systems  financed  by  REA  in 
46  States. 

In  running  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Nixon  once  said,  in  a 
campaign  statement: 

These  are  my  objectives  for  the  REA  pro- 
gram: (1)  Assure  that  enough  funds  are 
made  available  to  meet  all  loan  needs  cf 
REA  borrowers.  (2)  Maintain  the  present 
Inter-^st  rates  fcr  activities  clearly  related 
to  the  need-:  of  n^ral  areas.  (3)  Help  pro- 
vide abundant  electric  power  for  REA  bor- 
rowers. Including  the  use  of  REA  generation 
and  transmission  loans  where  needed  and 
feasible.  (4)  Support  the  long-standing  ob- 
jective of  REA  to  help  Its  borrowers  become 
even  strong  r  local  enterprises,  recognizing 
their  local  riature  and  their  drsire  not  to 
have  their  board  decisions  dictated  by 
Washington.  (5)  Oppose  any  action  which 
might  weaken  the  rural  service  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  built  by  REA  opera- 
tions in  farm  and  rural  areas. 

I  should  like  to  respectfully  remind 
the  President  that  even  with  the  release 
of  the  still-impoimded  $107  million,  ru- 
ral electric  systems  will  face  a  money 
crisis.  If  President  Nixon's  five  stated 
objectives  for  the  REIA  program  are  to 
be  reached,  it  is  essential  that  sufficient 
fimds  be  appropriated,  and  that  those 
fimds  be  made  available  to  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator for  lending.  The  full  amount 
which  Cong.ress  appropriated  after 
careful  study  of  the  programs  needs 
should  be  released  soon,  certainly  before 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  so 
that  the  REA  staff  can  ad.ninister  its 
lending  program  in  an  order' v  ;nd  effi- 
cient manner  as  mandated  by  law. 


ASSISTANCE  IN  SETTLEMENT  OF 
SOVIET  JEWS  IN  ISRAEL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  sponsor  in  the  bill 
(S.  3142)  introduced  yesterday  by  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  for  the  re- 
settlement in  Israel  of  Jewish  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  immigration  of  beleagured  Jews 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Israel  was  a  trickle 
of  1,000  in  1970,  a  flow  of  13,000  last  year, 
and  is  expected  to  grow  to  a  heavy  stream 
of  some  40,000  this  year.  Only  last  month 
330  arrived  on  one  El  Al  flight. 

Israel,  with  its  limited  resources 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  securing  its  de- 
fenses and  in  providing  for  other  impov- 
erished refugees  from  the  Middle  Elast 
and  elsewhere  who  came  in  previous 
waves,  is  burdened  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance in  dealing  with  this  new  wave  who 
come  from  the  Soviet  with  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  goods,  enriched  only 
by  a  desire  to  be  free.  This  bill  will  help 
in  carrying  the  new  burden. 


This  legislation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
in  October  1970  when  he  declared: 

We  believe  that  free  movement  is  one  of 
the  basic  human  rights  of  all  persons.  We 
have  expressed  sympathy  and  support  on 
many  occasions  for  persons  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  wish  to  emigrate,  often  to  rejoin 
their  families  elsewhere,  but  who  are  denied 
permission  to  do  so.  We  shall  continue  to 
make  these  views  known  and  to  take  every 
practical  measure  which  could  overcome  the 
hardships  suffered  by  such  persons. 

This  legislation  is  one  of  those  prac- 
tical measures  to  overcome  the  hardships 
suffered  by  these  refugees  which  can  be 
imdertaken  by  the  United  States.  Since 
World  War  II,  this  Government  has  con- 
tributed $2.8  billion  for  refugee  relief, 
about  $500  million  of  which,  for  example, 
was  for  Arab  refugees.  The  assistance 
contemplated  by  the  measure  being  in- 
troduced today  is  another  step  forward  in 
our  national  policy  of  aid  to  the  home- 
less. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  shall  cooperate  in 
the  prompt  consideration  of  this  bill  in 
order  that  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
who  seek  to  be  free  might  begin  anew 
their  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
and  tolerance. 


U.S.  HOME  PORT  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  8. 

This  agreement  with  Greece  wiU  not 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ap- 
proval. 

I  predict  that  it  will  result  in  a  very 
large  expense  to  our  country  and  that 
eventually  we  will  be  asked  to  leave  when 
and  if  the  Democratic  forces  in  Greece 
are  allowed  to  express  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  States  To  Get  Home  Port  in  Greece 
^(By  Stephen  Klaldman) 

The  United  States  and  Oreece  have  reached 
agreement  on  the  use  of  Piraeus  as  home 
port  for  a  carrier  task  force  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  the  State  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Details  are  now  being  worked  out  in 
Athens  between  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  J. 
Tasca  and  the  Greek  government. 

Final  agreement  is  expected  in  a  matter  of 
months.  It  is  expected  that  about  3,500  de- 
pendents of  Sixth  Fleet  personnel  and  their 
households  will  be  installed  In  Greece  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

Piraeus  the  port  of  Athens,  will  become 
the  main  Mediterranean  home  port  for  thd 
fleet,  which  also  has  a  facility  at  Gaeta, 
Italy.  The  move  will  enable  more  Sixth  Fleet 
ships  to  remain  on  station  for  two  years  at 
a  time,  rather  than  the  present  six  months 
because  of  the  need  for  sailors  to  return  to 
the  United  States  to  see  their  dependents. 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles  Bray 
in  announcing  the  agreement  in  principle, 
cited  reduced  coets  In  a  period  of  tight  de- 
fense budgets  and  the  Soviet  naval  buildup 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  as  two  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  agreement. 

He  did  not  say  what  form  the  arrangement 
with  Greece  would  take,  but  be  indicated 
that  It  would  not  be  a  treaty,  which  would 
require  Senate  approval. 

Bray  said,  however,  that  key  senators  and 


members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  been  consulted  about  the 
negotiations  with  Greece.  He  also  said  that 
NATO  members  had  been  Informed  and  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  objections. 

There  is  opposition  In  the  United  States 
and  among  the  northern  members  of  NATO 
to  any  action  that  could  be  construed  as  aid- 
ing the  Greek  mUitary  Junta. 

Asked  whether  the  administration  would 
try  to  circumvent  such  adverse  opinion  at 
home  by  seeking  an  agreement  that  did  not 
require  Congressional  approval.  Bray  cited 
his  earlier  statement  that  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress  had  been  consulted,  but 
he  did  not  answer  the  question  directly. 

NATO  approval  is  not  necessary  for  such 
an  agreement  between  Greece  and  the  United 
States,  both  of  which  are  alliance  members. 

Greece  will  benefit  from  the  agreement  to 
the  extent  that  the  3,600  dependents  will 
spend  money  there,  facilities  will  probably 
be  built  for  them  and  perhaps  at  some  fu- 
ture date  the  United  States  will  modernize 
and  enlarge  the  Piraeus  harbor. 

When  asked  why  the  United  States  made 
the  home  port  arrangement  with  a  regime 
that  is  "repugnant"  to  many  Greek  and 
Americans,  instead  of  elsewhere  In  the 
Mediterranean,  Bray  said: 

"We  have  expressed  disappointment  at  the 
slow  pace  at  which  democracy  Is  returning 
to  Greece,"  but  we've  also  said  that  "when 
U.S.  and  NATO  security  Is  Involved"  we 
would  do  what  was  necessary,  indicating 
that  Piraeus  was  the  best  available  location. 


DISCOUNTS  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPI- 
ENTS AT  SKI  RESORTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Larry  Stam- 
mer, published  in  the  February  2,  1972, 
edition  of  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  News.  The 
article  relates  to  the  latest  welfare  folly- 
discounts  for  welfare  recipients  at  ski 
resorts. 

The  article  hardly  needs  comment,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  in  any  "can  you  top  this" 
contest  on  welfare  abuses,  Mr.  Stammer's 
revelation  surely  would  deserve  some 
kind  of  prize.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  fed  up  with  welfare? 
Twenty-five  welfare  recipients  able  to  af- 
ford a  weekend  at  Squaw  Valley — even 
with  a  $3  discount  on  ski-lift  tickets- 
are  clearly  25  too  many. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bargain  por  Skiers  on  Dole  Stirs  Dispitte— 

Welfare    Discount   Offered 

(By  Larry  Stammer) 

Sacramento. — A  flurry  of  controversy  is 
developing  In  the  High  Sierra  over  whether 
to  give  welfare  recipients  a  lift. 

Squaw  Valley  ski  resort  says  yes.  But  other 
resorts  catering  to  super  skiers  say  no. 

Even  county  welfare  departments  are  at 
odds. 

discount 

Skiers  returning  to  Santa  Clara  County 
after  a  fun-fllled  weekend  at  Squaw  Valley 
reported  that  resort  is  offering  welfare  recipi- 
ents a  $3  discount  on  39  ski  lift  tickets  every 
Friday. 

Employes  at  the  former  Winter  Olympics 
Games  site  confirmed  the  reports.  "But  we 
really  don't  have  that  many  (recipients) 
come  up  here,"  a  sweet  young  voice  said  over 
the  telephone. 

So  presumably,  once  the  welfare  recipients 
rented  or  purchased  skis,  bindings,  poles, 
boots  and  ski  clothes,  drove  to  the  high  coun- 
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try  and  carried  extra  change  for  meals  he 
could  take  advantage  of  the  $3  bargain. 

proof 

How  does  one  prove  he's  on  welfare?  "Oh, 
there's  no  set  way,  really,"  the  voice  said.  "I 
guess  you  show  your  food  stamps  or  some- 
thing." 

Squaw  Valley's  public  relations  man  Hans 
Vonnolte  said  the  program  for  welfare  recip- 
ients started  about  a  month  ago  and  "not 
more  than  25"  welfare  recipients  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  each  Friday. 

"We  have  various  group  programs,"  Von- 
nolte said.  "We  have  programs  for  local  areas, 
for  military  personnel  and  on  Thursday  we 
have  discounts  for  doctors,  veterinarians  and 
professional  people.  For  Friday  we  thought 
we'd  make  it  a  day  for  welfare  recipients." 

He  explained,  "I'm  not  talking  about  the 
food  stamp  receivers,  but  about  persons  laid 
off  In  the  Sunnyvale  area,  for  example,  who 
have  been  hurt  by  cutbacks  In  federal  spend- 
ing. 

Word  of  the  welfare  discount  caught  other 
resort  operators  by  surprise. 

"Really?"  a  girl  at  another  resort  asked. 

A  woman  working  at  Heavenly  Vidley  Ski 
Resort  who  asked  not  to  be  named  told  the 
News,  "I  Just  heard  about  it  at  the  hair 
dresser  this  morning.  As  a  taxpayer,  I  would 
object  to  It  myself." 

Milton  Lewis  of  Sugar  Bowl  resort  added, 
"It  seems  to  me  skiing  is  something  you  do 
over  and  above  other  bills  you  have  If  you're 
on  food  stamps  or  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children.) 

Bear  Valley,  Incline  Vallage  and  Boreal 
Ridge  said  they,  too,  offered  no  special  dis- 
count to  welfare  recipients. 

But  Bob  Dunbacher  at  Bear  Valley  said, 
"We've  never  beard  of  It  before  but  there  is 
a  possibility  It  might  be  arranged.  The  boss 
always  tries  to  bend  over  backwards  to  ac- 
commodate such  requests,"  he  said  Bear  Val- 
ley, as  do  all  resorts,  offer  special  discount 
packages  for  groups,  especially  on  weekdays. 

Welfare  department  employees  differ  on  the 
subject. 

Helmuth  Stobbe,  assistant  dlrctor  of  in- 
come maintenance  for  the  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty Social  Welfare  Department,  said  he 
thought  the  department  would  inform  Its 
clients  of  the  service  If  It  knew  about  It. 
OPPOSING  vntw 

But  Larry  Coleman,  deputy  director  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Welfare  Department, 
said  his  department  would  not. 

Both  agreed  welfare  recipients,  unless  they 
lived  In  Truckee,  could  111  afford  a  ski  trip, 
especially  when  the  recreation  allowance  in 
their  monthly  welfare  check  ranges  from  91 
to  $3. 

"Usually  a  family  couldn't  even  begin  to 
go."  said  Stobbe. 

Coleman  said  Sacramento  County  would 
not  Inform  Its  recipients  of  the  $3  discount. 
"We  would  make  a  judgment  offhand  that  a 
client  couldn't  use  It  because  he  couldn't 
afford  the  trip,"  said  Coleman. 

THREE  DOLLARS  FOR  RECREATION 

The  average  mother  with  three  children 
and  no  husband  In  the  house  receives  about 
•280  a  month,  Coleman  said.  Of  that  about 
$3  Is  earmarked  for  recreation. 

However,  there  is  little  to  stop  a  recipient 
from  spending  more  of  his  welfare  check  on 
recreation  than  $3.  Coleman  explained  that 
the  federal  government  has  insisted  upon  a 
"flat  grant"  approach  under  which  recip- 
ients are  given  a  prescribed  total  each  month. 
It  Is  left  up  to  them  how  to  spend  It. 

In  cases  where  there  has  been  obvious 
abuse,  the  welfare  department  can  Issue  re- 
strictive payments  and,  for  example,  pay  the 
recipient's  landlord  directly. 

But,  otherwise.  It  Is  possible — although  a 
mother  on  welfare  Interested  In  her  children 
woiUd  probably  not  consider  It— to  spend  a 
fun  filled  weekend  In  the  snow. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SECRETARY  OP 
COMMERCE  SINCLAIR  WEEKS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  note  the 
passing  of  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion from  1953  until  1958. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  played  important  roles  in  the 
development  of  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  I  offer  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  Senate  to  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  New  York  Times  article  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sinclair  Weeks  Is  Dead  at  78;  Secrktart  or 

Commerce     1953-58:     Earlt    Backer    or 

Eisenhower  Raised  $6  Million  in  1952 — 

Pushed  Economy  Drive 

Concord,  Mass. — February  7.  Sinclair 
Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  from  1953  until  he  re- 
signed In  1958,  died  today.  He  was  78  years 
old  and  made  his  home  at  Cat  Bow  Farm, 
Lancaster,  N.H. 

Mr.  Weeks'  first  wife,  the  former  Beatrice 
Dowse,  died  in  1945.  He  was  also  formerly 
married  to  Jane  Tompkln  Rankin  of  Nash- 
ville. That  marriage  ended  In  divorce. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Alice  R.  Low, 
whom  he  married  in  1968;  3  sons,  William 
D.  Weeks  of  Cohasset,  John  W  Weeks  of 
Belmont  and  Sinclair  Weeks  Jr.  of  Dedham; 

3  daughters,  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Hallowell  of 
Westwood.  Mrs.  Martha  W.  Sherlll  of  Boston 
and  Mrs.  Beatrice  W.  Bast  of  Ambler.  Pa.; 

4  stepchildren,  25  grandchildren  and  7  great- 
grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2  PJbl. 
Thtu^day  at  the  Harvard  Memorial  Church 
In  Cambridge.  Another  service  will  be  held 
at  2  P.M.  Friday  at  the  Lancaster  Congre- 
gational Church 

skillful  monet-raiser 

When  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  became 
President  In  1953,  It  was  virtually  certain 
that  Sinclair  Weeks  would  not  only  obtain 
an  Important  post  In  the  new  Administra- 
tion, but  would  also  play  an  Important  role 
In  the  President's  political  future. 

As  one  of  the  most  Influential  Republican 
leaders,  Mr.  Weeks,  a  skillful  and  persuasive 
money-raiser,  was  reported  to  have  raised 
more  than  96-mllllon  for  Oeneral  Eisen- 
hower's campaign. 

He  was  one  of  the  flrst  Important  Repub- 
licans to  back  the  flve-star  general  for  the 
Presidency,  an  endorsement  that  was  at  first 
not  overly  popular  In  the  upper  echelons  of 
the  party. 

In  a  dramatic  announcement,  he  called 
upon  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  the 
leading  contender  for  the  nomination,  to 
"perform  a  supreme  act  of  self-denial  that 
will  electrify  the  nation"  by  withdrawing 
from  the  race. 

Mr.  Taft  called  the  suggestion  "ridiculous" 
and  caustically  commented  that  "Mr.  Weeks 
does  not  have  much  ability  as  a  pdlitician 
as  he  has  as  a  campaign  fund-raiser." 

But  whether  Mr.  Weeks  reflected  or  caused 
the  change  in  Republican  sentiment  away 
from  the  Ohio  Senator  and  toward  the  even- 
tual victor,  the  tide  of  support  had  irrevoca- 
bly shifted  to  General  Eisenhower. 

POLITICS   A  FAMILY   TRADITION 

The  tradition  of  politics  was  strong  in  Mr. 
Weeks'  family.  His  father.  John  W.  Weeks, 
served  five  years  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  for  more  than  25  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  senior  Mr.  Weeks  also  was  Secretary  of 
War  In  the  Cabinets  of  Warren  O.  Harding 
and  Calvin  CooUdge.  Two  other  members  of 


the  Weeks  family  has  also  served  in  the 
House. 

Sinclair  Weeks  was  bom  In  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  on  June  15,  1893.  His  father,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  was 
an  Important  figure  In  financial  circles  in 
Boston.  In  1888,  the  elder  Mr.  Weeks  was 
co-founder  of  the  stockbrokerage  firm  of 
what  is  now  Hornblower  &  Weeks,  Hemphill, 
Noyes. 

After  attending  public  schools  In  Newton 
and  graduating  from  Harvard  College  in  1914, 
Mr.  Weeks  worked  for  two  years  as  a  clerk  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

In  World  War  I,  he  served  as  an  artillery 
captain  In  New  England's  26th  (Yankee)  Di- 
vision. After  the  war,  he  returned  to  the 
bank,  where  he  was  made  cashier.  He  later 
left  to  become  a  director  of  a  metals  manu- 
facturing concern  and.  In  1928,  was  named  a 
vice  president  of  Reed  &  Barton,  sUversmlths. 

LOST  TO  LODGE  IN   1936 

After  having  been  alderman  and  Mayor  of 
Newton,  foUowing  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
Mr.  Weeks  engaged  In  his  first  major  political 
battle  in  1936 — for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— against  a  member  of  another  distin- 
guished political  family  in  Massachusetts, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Jr. 

Mr.  Lodge  won  the  Republican  nomination 
and  later  the  election.  When  he  resigned 
early  in  1944  during  his  second  term  to  join 
the  Army,  Mr.  Weeks  was  named  by  Gov. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term. 

When  his  10-month  Senate  stint  ended, 
Mr.  Weeks  returned  to  Massachusetts  to  re- 
sume his  business  connections. 

Earlier  he  had  continued  his  ties  to  the 
Republican  State  Committee  and  was  named 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance.  He 
also  held  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  for  the  East- 
ern United  States. 

In  1940.  Mr.  Weeks  backed  Wendell  L. 
Willkie  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nom- 
ination and  assumed  the  powerful  party  post 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  national  committee.  From  1941  to  1944 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Mr.  Weeks  became  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  Jan.  21,  1953,  and  immediately  instituted 
a  program  of  economy  In  the  department. 
Wherever  possible,  he  turned  over  to  private 
industry  functions  that  had  been  performed 
by  the  Government. 

Hs  also  sought  to  guide  American  busi- 
nessmen In  foreign  Investments  with  the  aim 
of  cutting  down  the  amount  of  foreign  aid 
distributed  by  the  United  States. 

However,  one  of  Mr.  Weeks'  attempts  to 
prevent  Interference  with  private  Industry 
backfired  in  1953.  It  was  disclosed  then  that 
he  had  forced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Allen  V. 
Astin,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Dr.  Astln's  department  had  ruled  that  a 
product  that  had  been  advertised  as  giving 
longer  life  to  storage  batteries  was  totally  in- 
effectual. The  Commerce  Secretary  objected 
to  the  ruling,  saying  that  Dr.  Astin  "had  not 
been  sufHclently  objective." 

After  a  storm  of  protests  by  scientists.  Dr. 
Astin  was  kept  at  his  job  and  his  ruling  on 
the  project  upheld. 

The  next  year,  he  was  reelected  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  a  post  he 
had  held  before  he  became  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. 

ON  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

In  1959,  Mr.  Weeks  was  appointed  to  the 
Commerce  Department's  Business  Advisory 
Council,  a  panel  comprised  of  150  industrial 
leaders  who  presented  the  business  commu- 
nity's viewpoints  to  the  Secretary. 

He  Joined  Hornblower  Sc  Weeks,  Hemphill, 
Noyes  in  1964  as  a  limited  partner. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Weeks  was  one  of  a  group  of 
140  former  officials  of  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
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Istratlon  who  endorsed  the  candidacy  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  former  president  and  chair- 
man of  Reed  &  Barton,  chairman  of  the 
Unlted-Carr  Fastener  Corporation,  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  GUlette  Company,  the  Pacific 
B£Ul3  Company,  the  Pullman  Company,  the 
New  Hampshire  Insurance  Company,  the 
Lancaster  National  Bank,  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
West  Point  Manufacturing  Company. 

In  1970,  he  was  honored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  with  Its  Charles 
Holmes  Pette  Medal  for  "outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  state,  nation  and  the  world." 

He  was  an  overseer  of  the  Harvard  Corpo- 
ration, a  corporation  of  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity and,  after  his  retirement,  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Fessenden 
School  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Wentworth  Institute. 


THE  U.S.  TRADE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  United  States  suffered  its  most  severe 
trade  deficit  in  history  and  its  first  trade 
deficit  since  1888. 

Our  trade  imbalance — the  difference 
between  what  we  imported  and  what  we 
exported — was  $2.05  billion  in  1971  as 
compared  with  a  1970  surplus  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion. We  thus  see  that  our  Nation  expe- 
rienced an  adverse  swing  on  its  foreign 
trade  accoiuit  of  $4.75  billion  from  1970 
to  1971.  In  view  of  the  inequitude  of  these 
figures,  I  think  it  has  become  obvious  to 
all  that  our  Nation  can  no  longer  afford 
to  continue  to  follow  policies  in  the  field 
of  International  trade  which  obviously 
have  become  outmoded,  unrealistic  and 
unworkable. 

This  very  point  was  developed  in  a 
highly  articulate  fashion  by  Mr.  M.  O. 
Lee,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Vanity  Pair 
Corp.,  In  an  address  before  the  Alabama 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1971.  As  a  businessman,  and  as 
a  leader  in  textiles,  perhaps  the  most 
beleaguered  of  all  major  industries,  Mr. 
Lee  described  in  a  definitive  and  convinc- 
ing manner  the  results  of  a  generation 
or  more  of  free  trade — one  in  which  the 
United  States  has  op«ied  its  ports  to 
competitors  the  world  x)ver,  who  in  some 
cases  have  denied  outright  any  access  to 
their  markets. 

Mr.  Lee  suggests  that  it  is  time  to  "Buy 
American" — that  It  Is  time  we  faced 
squarely,  and  fairly,  the  competitive 
threat  to  our  economic  stability.  I  not 
only  share  his  view,  but  commend  to  the 
Senate  his  thoughts,  so  well  expressed 
in  his  recent  address.  I  ask  ummlmous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  M.  O.  Lee 

My  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  kind  wel- 
come. Alabamans  have  had  a  long  tradition 
for  gracious  treatment  of  their  guests,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  be  a  beneficiary  of  your 
hospitality. 

I  would  not  violate  that  hospitality  by 
commenting  on  the  Alabama-Auburn  foot- 
baU  game.  The  sporta  writers  say  that  the 
winner  will  probably  jMay  number  one — 
Nebraska — In  one  of  the  Bowl  games.  I  must 


tell  you  I  was  bom  and  grew  up  In  Neibraska. 
So  on  behalf  of  the  Cornhuskers  from  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  who  have  been 
attracted  to  Nebraska  by  the  good  weather, 
high  educational  standards,  and  other 
factors  of  Interest  to  athletes,  may  I  ask 
you — and  particularly  the  Alabama  and/or 
Auburn  football  squad — to  treat  our  poor 
little  Nebraskans  kindly  and  gently— and 
with  real  Southern  hospitality. 

While  we  share  a  common  Intweet  in  foot- 
ball and  the  Bowl  games,  more  Important  Is 
the  common  concern  we  share  for  what  hap- 
pens to  American  bvisiness  and  workers,  here 
In  Alabama  and  throughout  the  nation.  I, 
as  a  representative  of  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  apparel  manufacturers,  you,  as  lead- 
ers of  Alabama  Industry.  Omr  destinies  are 
linked.  And  I  welcome  this  chance  to  discuss 
the  problems  .  .  .  and  opportunities  we 
share  jointly. 

Despite  the  success  of  Nebraska,  Alabama, 
and  Auburn  on  the  football  field.  1971  has 
been  a  pretty  tough  year.  We  can  point  to  a 
lot  of  things  that  happened  which  we  don't 
approve. 

But  the  truth  Is:  1971  was  not  all  negative. 
I  believe  that  In  the  future  It  can  be  said  of 
this  year  that  it  was  a  twelve  months  when 
the  people  of  this  nation  rejected  mob  rule 
and  the  hippie  philosophy  of  something  for 
nothing  .  .  . 

...  a  period  when  the  leaders  of  this 
nation — In  Washington,  In  Industry  and  In 
labor— finally  said  enough  to  the  tidal  waves 
of  unrestricted  imports  that  have  been  en- 
grulfing  us;  enough  to  monumental  trade 
deficits;  enough  to  discrimination  against 
American  capital  and  goods  abroad;  and 
enough  to  Inflation,  the  silent  thief  that  has 
been  robbing  us  of  our  savings  and  sapolne 
our  wlU  to  work. 

As  a  member  of  an  Industry  that  Is  labor 
Intensive  and  only  partially  susceptible  to 
automation,  I  am  very  much  concerned  with 
the  current  state  of  International  trade  and 
Its  repercussions  upon  our  apparel  Industry 
Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the 
nature  and  possible  cure  for  the  flood  of 
Imports  that  has  already  destroyed  portions 
of  our  Industry;  that  has  helped  raise  unem- 
ployment in  our  country  to  unacceptable 
levels;  that  has  cut  already  low  margins  of 
profit  in  many  companies;  and  that  threatens 
to  turn  our  nation  Into  a  dumping  ground 
for  products  that  we  will  eventually  be  un- 
able to  pay  for. 

Alabama  is  a  state  vitally  dependent  upon 
apparel  and  textiles.  Some  229  apparel  plants 
In  your  state  employ  over  41,000  workers 
The  textile  Industry  In  Alabama  adds  an- 
other 43,000  workers  operating  129  plants 
Twenty-six  out  of  every  100  manufacturing 
workers  here  In  Alabama  depend  upon  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  for  a  livelihood. 

VP  Corporation  has  16  plants  in  South- 
eastern United  States  and  employs  18  000 
people  of  which  8,000  are  employed'  In 
Alabama. 

How  can  our  workers  compete  with  those 
In  Japan  who  average  39  cents  an  hour  In  the 
apparel  Industry;  with  those  In  Hong  Kong 
where  the  average  hovirly  wage  f<«-  dothlng 
workers  Is  26  cents;  with  Taiwan  and  Ite  18- 
centa-an-hour  scale  and  with  Korea  which 
pays  its  workers  an  average  of  nine  cents  an 
hour  In  the  apparel  industry?  Try  to  compete 
with  them. 

Here  in  Alabama,  your  steel  Industry  and 
your  chemical  Industry  and  your  textile  In- 
dustry have  also  been  undercut  by  Imports 
from  nations  whose  wage  scales  are  sharply 
below  yours.  We  would  like  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers,  but  would  like  to  do  so 
on  equal  terms.  We  are  handcuffed  by  wage 
scales,  tax  laws,  policies  and  regulation*  that 
most  foreign  producers  do  not  have  to  put 
up  with. 

Alabama,  then,  Is  a  state  that  knows  first- 
hand the  effects  of  unfair  competition  from 
abroad. 


How  did  this  situation  arise?  How  did  we 
lose  our  preeminence  In  Internatlotnal  trade? 

Five  years  after  World  War  II  ended,  we 
were  the  undisputed  No.  1  Industrial  power 
m  the  world.  We  still  are.  But  our  position  Is 
fast  slipping.  In  the  past  two  decades,  the 
growth  rate  of  our  gross  national  product  has 
ranked  third  from  the  bottom  among  the  21 
leading  nations  of  the  globe. 

Two  decades  ago  the  American  dollar  was 
the  world's  most  respected  currency — that 
standard  by  which  all  others  were  measured. 
It  no  longer  Is.  It  was  a  shocking  experience 
for  Americans  this  past  summer  to  have  their 
dollars  rejected  by  Europeans. 

In  1950.  mills  In  Pittsburgh,  In  Chicago  and 
In  Alabama  produced  almost  half  of  the 
world's  steel  production.  Today,  these  mills 
account  for  a  mere  one-fifth  of  all  steel 
production. 

Two  decades  ago,  Detroit  produced  three- 
quarters  of  all  automobiles  In  the  world,  and 
we  had  a  sizable  export  trade  In  automobiles. 
Today,  our  share  of  the  world  market  of  auto- 
mobiles has  shrunk  to  Just  one-third.  Thlrty- 
flve  percent  of  new  car  registrations  In  Cali- 
fornia are  foreign. 

After  World  War  II,  our  shipyards  were  the 
largest  and  finest  In  the  world.  Last  year,  they 
produced  only  2  percent  ...  2  percent  of  the 
world's  merchant  ahlps. 

Our  machine  tool  Industry  was  once  the 
pride  of  the  world.  We  have  backed  Into 
fourth  place. 

Now  the  Industry  with  which  I  am  Inti- 
mately concerned — textiles  and  apparel — has 
been  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  area,  as  a 
consequence  of  our  overly  liberal  trade  pol- 
icies. 

A  respected  figure  in  the  American  foot- 
wear Industry  has  estimated  that  Imported 
footwear  has  wiped  out  76,250  Job  opportuni- 
ties m  this  country  alone  by  1969.  By  1975, 
the  fig\u«  could  reach  169.200.  Four  years 
ago,  footwear  Imports  were  22  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market.  This  year  they  are  tat>und  36 
percent  and  heading  for  the  42  percent  zone. 

Another  respected  figure,  this  one  In  the 
textile  Industry,  has  estimated  that  to  pro- 
duce the  1969  volume  of  Imported  textiles 
and  apparel  products  woiild  have  required 
about  250.000  textile  and  apparel  Jobs. 

Today,  the  American  Apparel  Manufactur- 
ers Association  estimates,  one  out  of  every 
two  women's  sweaters  sold  In  this  country  is 
imported;  one  out  of  three  men's  dress  shirts 
sold  Is  Imported;  and  one-third  of  all  wom- 
en's blouses  consumed  In  the  U.S.  Is  Im- 
ported. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  fast  Imports  can 
penetrate  a  market,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  panty  hoee  market,  where  Imports  went 
from  virtually  nothing  to  10  percent  of 
domestic  production  In  18  months. 

TextUes,  particularly  hard  hit,  have  been 
suffering  a  trade  deficit  since  1958.  Last  year, 
91.6  billion  more  textiles  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts were  Imported  Into  thla  country  than 
exported. 

The  United  States  practically  "Invented" 
the  man-made  fibers  Industry.  Imports  of 
man-made  fibers  have  risen  from  less  than 
1  bmion  equivalent  square  yards  In  1967  to 
a  current  annual  rate  of  nearly  4.4  billion. 

This  appalling  state  of  affairs  has  had  a 
direct  effect  on  American  Industry.  Among 
textile  mill  product  companies,  after  tax 
profits  to  sales  have  tumbled  from  an  aver- 
age of  3.6  percent  to  1.9  percent  In  a  five- 
year  span  (1966-70).  Apparel  makers'  profit* 
during  the  same  period  have  gone  from  2.6 
percent  to  1.9  percent. 

Bankruptcies  are  as  common  In  the  textile 
and  apparel  Industries  as  the  boll  weevil  In 
the  cotton  field. 

My  company,  the  VP  Corporation,  has  pro- 
gressed against  thla  general  trend.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  Our  emphasis 
has  been  on  man-made  fibers.  This  Is  an  area 
In  which  foreign  competitors  have  only  re- 
cently zeroed  In.  In  addition,  we  have  stressed 
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quality  and  fashion  and  price  levels  that 
position  us  strongly  In  the  competitive  bat- 
tle. And  I  might  add  VF  has  had  the  financial 
resources  and  the  commitment  that  have  en- 
abled us  to  make  technological,  production 
and  management  advances — ^not  really  com- 
mon m  our  Industry. 

We  are  confident  we  can  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper — and  that  our  Industry  can  re- 
cover— If  people,  first,  begin  to  understand 
the  problems,  then  respond  In  attitudes.  In 
conviction.  In  buying  practices. 

People  must  recognize  that  the  problem 
is  not  caused  simply  by  differences  in  labor 
costs  between  the  U.S.  and  foreign  coun- 
tries— not  by  ovir  inflation,  nor  by  the  effects 
of  U.S.  business  Investments  abroad  .  .  . 
nor  by  the  Vietnam  war  and  military  ex- 
penditures. Despite  the  over-slmpllfled  ex- 
planations you  often  hear  for  our  plight,  I 
believe  that  like  everything  In  human  af- 
fairs, there  is  no  single  factor  behind  this 
appalling  state  of  affairs.  Nor  can  we  place 
the  blame  on  external  cause  for  all  our  eco- 
nomic distress. 

Part  of  the  decline  In  American  prestige. 
In  American  Influence,  In  share  of  the  world 
markets  was  Inevitable  ...  It  was  bound  to 
happen  In  the  normal  course  of  events.  We 
could  not  remain  kingpin  and  dominate  every 
single  aspect  of  the  world  economy  forever 
...  It  was  bound  to  happen  in  the  normal 
course  of  events.  We  could  not  remain  king- 
pin and  dominate  every  single  aspect  of  the 
world  economy  forever  ...  as  much  as  some 
of  us  would  like  to.  Other  coimtrles  have 
the  same  aspirations  and  drive  and  high 
technical  skills  that  we  do,  although  they 
may  not  have  the  same  resources. 

But,  of  course,  there  Is  no  need  to  deliber- 
ately  throw   away    both    our   pre-eminence 
and  ovir  markets  by  short-sighted  actions. 
Other  countries  don't. 

Compare  the  United  States  with  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  which  are  Inter- 
ested in  trade.  Compare  tax  policies.  Take  a 
look  at  depreciation  and  Incentive  systems. 
See  who  protects  domestic  producers.  Ex- 
amine the  attitude  of  labor  and  of  govern- 
ment. You'll  begin  to  understand  that  world 
trade  as  practiced  by  our  competitors  Is 
neither  free  nor  fair.  And  we  go  into  the 
battle  with  one  arm  tied  behind  our  back  I 
A  comparison  of  the  American  and  of  the 
Japanese  experience  over  the  recent  past  Il- 
lustrates the  attitude  of  Japanese  labor  lead- 
ers in  fostering  Japan's  super-growth  rate. 
Japanese  labor  takes  the  position  that  what 
is  best  for  their  nation  and  for  their  com- 
pany is  best  for  them.  This  attitude  is  en- 
grained In  them.  Unions  participate  In  help- 
ing the  company  overcome  obstacles,  achieve 
efficiencies,  meet  competition.  Japanese  labor 
and  management  work  as  a  team.  Japanese 
unions  often  postpone  wage  Increases  realiz- 
ing that  wages  can  be  increased  only  as  the 
company  grows. 

Such  common  labor  practices  as  feather- 
bedding,  cooping,  limiting  production,  the 
closed  shop  are  virtually  unknown  in  Japan. 
And  IncIdentaUy,  this  is  true  In  many  other 
foreign  countries. 

In  America,  we  have  some  labor  leaders — 
and  this  has  been  particularly  true  in  the  ap- 
parel Industry — who  I  regard  as  enlightened. 
They  recognize  the  need  for  craftsmanship 
and  productivity.  They  understand  the  perils 
of  unfair,  disorderly  competition  from  abroad. 
But  this  has  not  been  universally  true  by  a 
long  shot.  And  too  often,  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  operated  on  an  antagonism  prin- 
ciple— as  adversaries,  constantly  In  confron- 
tation. You  know  the  resvUts. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  wages  have 
been  rising  4.6  percent  each  year  and  two 

years  ago  reached  a  7.5  percent  annual  rate 

3!4  times  the  overall  gain  In  productivity. 

As  a  consequence,  despite  extraordinary  re- 
finements in  production  techniques  and 
widespread  adoption  of  automation  in  this 
country,  output  of  the  American  worker  has 
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only  grown  35  percent  in  the  past  decade. 
Japanese  output  has  soared  189  percent  in 
the  same  time. 

As  a  further  consequence,  the  gap  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japanese  hourly  employment 
costs  widened  during  the  decade  from  $2.43 
to  $3.23  per  hour.  Whereas  American  manu- 
facturers now  pay  an  average  total  hourly 
labor  cost  of  $4.18  per  hour  including  fringes 
and  benefits,  Japanese  manufactiu-ers  pay 
their  labor  an  average  of  95  cents-per-hour. 

As  bad  as  Inflation  Is,  as  bad  as  our  labor 
costs  and  productivity  might  be,  they  are  not 
the  only  culprits  In  outprlclng  ourselves  in 
world  markets.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
blame  mxist  be  placed  on  laws  that  hamper 
the  efficient  and  productive,  that  hamstrings 
modernization  and  automation. 

Fred  Borch,  Chairman  of  General  Electric 
Company,  put  it  this  way  In  a  recent  speech : 
"What  Is  the  real  reason  for  the  serious  U.S. 
trade  situation?  It  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
other  coimtrles  have  placed  international 
trade  as  a  top  national  priority  and  have 
adopted  structural  p<^cles  to  promote  their 
trade  balances  and  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments." 

What  does  Mr.  Borch  mean  by  structural 
policies? 

It's  very  basic.  We  must  restructure  our 
laws  and  policies  in  order  to  Intensify  capital 
Investment  In  modernization  and  automa- 
tion. We  miist  encovutkge  Investment  In  re- 
search and  development.  And  Industry  must 
be  rewarded,  not  penalized,  for  doing  what  Is 
so  obviously  in  the  Interest  of  the  American 
public. 

The  Ji^anese  and  West  Oerman  govern- 
ments who  understand  the  necessity  for  hav- 
ing the  most  modem  machinery  actually 
faster  new  construction  and  modernization. 
The  American  government,  committed  to  fan- 
tastically high  levels  of  government  spend- 
ing, makes  unrealistic  and  Inadequate  tax 
concessions  for  new  plant  and  replacement  of 
equipment. 

In  the  decade  Just  ended.  Investment  In 
new  plant  equipment  In  Japan  represented 
somewhere  around  V3  ot  the  gross  national 
product.  In  West  Germany,  the  comparable 
figure  wafl  26  percent.  Among  large  countries, 
the  U.S.  stood  last  In  new  investment  In 
plant  and  equipment  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  .  .  .  only  16  percent. 

Despite  recent  Improvement  in  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  and  improved  first-year 
write-offs,  the  United  States  continue*  to 
have  the  poorest  capital  recovery  system 
among  the  world's  Industrial  nations.  After 
seven  years,  the  average  total  recovery  for 
capital  expenditures  by  American  corpora- 
tions is  still  only  76% — or  four  percentage 
points  below  the  first  year  write-off  of  U.K. 
corporations. 

The  need  for  improved  depreciation  poli- 
cies has  been  heightened  by  our  growing 
ecological  concern.  I'm  for  fighting  pollution 
and  protecting  our  environment.  But  I  think 
it  is  also  important  to  understand  the  costs. 
For  example,  the  Industrlai  Conference 
Board,  a  non-profit  fact-finding  group,  has 
estimated  that  by  1975,  public  and  private 
spending  for  air  and  water  pollution  alone 
will  total  $61.7  billion.  This  anraunt  of 
money.  If  Invested  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, would  create  Jobs  for  two-thirds  of  the 
nation's  4.8  million  unemployed. 

Incidentally,  other  nations  have  not  yet 
aasimied  such  reeponsibillties  and  accom- 
panying cost  burdens.  Nor  are  there  any 
signs  that  they  will  Imminently.  Hence, 
American  oorporatloms  are  operating  under 
another  large  burden. 

The  handicaps  under  which  American  cor- 
porations operate  are  compounded  by  aggres- 
sive ix>llcies  of  foreign  governments  In  sub- 
sidizing exports  directly  or  Indirectly  and 
by  restrlctlona  placed  on  American  Invest- 
ment abroad. 

In  Japan,  most  Industry  is  closed  to  ma- 
jority U.S.  participation.  And  direct  Invest- 


ment Is  restricted  largely  to  new  flrma.  On 
Imports,  fairly  stiff  quotas  are  imposed  In  40 
categories  of  goods,  including  coal,  compu- 
ters, oU  and  shoes  and  other  leather  prod- 
ucts. Major  tariff  bairierB  Include  duties  of 
up  to  40  percent  on  valvie  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  up  to  25  percent  on  cos- 
metics, up  to  25  percent  on  computers  A 
conmiodlty  tax  is  added  to  the  cost  of  such 
items  as  autoe,  air  conditioners,  cosmetics 
and  film.  Even  where  there  are  no  quota  re- 
strictions, such  as  with  apparel,  Japan  has 
found  ways  to  effectively  keep  out  most  U  S 
apparel  products. 

Controls  on  capital  Investment  and  quotas 
are  only  two  of  a  host  of  non-tariff  barriers 
that  are  used  by  many  countries  to  effec- 
tively control  the  fiow  of  Imports  of  sensitive 
products.  These  barriers  have  become  more 
Important  since  the  Kennedy  Round  which 
reduced  tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  percent  and 
thus  limited  the  abUlty  of  tariffs  to  regulate 
trade  In  many  products. 

Non-tariff  barriers  take  many  forms.  For 
example.  Prance  and  Belgium  have  very  high 
road  taxes  on  large  automobiles  which  fall 
almost  exclusively  on  U.S.  autos.  Italy  vir- 
tually excludes  Impwts  of  Japcmese  automo- 
bllee.  This  has  increased  the  preaaure  to 
market  Japanese  automobiles  in  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  U.S.  In  the  power  gen- 
erator field,  which  is  mostly  government  con- 
trolled in  Western  Europe,  purchase  of  gen- 
erator equipment  la  usually  made  domestic- 
ally or  at  least  within  the  economic  trade 
block. 

In  the  electronic  equipment  field,  Prance. 
West  Germany,  and  the  UJl.  have  a  tripar- 
tite accord  on  quality  certification  which, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
could  be  detrimental  to  U.S.  products.  Be- 
sides these  specific  items,  most  European 
nations  have  tumover  taxes.  These  taxes  are 
levied  on  aU  imports  but  related  on  exports. 
This  helps  the  European  manufacturer,  since 
It  reduces  his  world  srtllng  price.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  way  American  nmnufacturen 
are  treated — and  taxed  I 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  I'm  not  an 
Isolationist,  opposed  to  world  trade. 

The  VF  corporation  is  an  international  ap- 
parel complex.  We  have  plants  now  or  will 
have  shortly  In  Spain,  Japan. 

But  we  Invest  our  own  money  In  those 
countries  and  take  the  same  risks  as  every- 
one else.  We  create  Jobs,  pay  taxes,  and  com- 
pete In  each  market-place  with  no  special 
favors.  If  foreign  companies  want  to  invest 
In  America  on  the  same  basis,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  welcome  them.  Just  let  them 
play  by  the  same  rules,  with  the  same  wage 
scales,  the  same  taxes,  and  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  we  do. 

As  I've  suggested,  I  agree  with  General 
Electric  and  Mr.  Borch:  we  need  new  struc- 
tural policies  and  we  need  to  understand  the 
Importance  of  world  trade  to  our  national 
interest. 

We  also  need  some  other  things — like  get- 
ting back  to  basics  and  working  from  the 
premise  that  "Patriotism"  is  not  a  four- 
letter  word.  We  should  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  our  own  citizens,  to  our  own  country, 
by  buying  goods  of  American  manufacture 
whenever  they  are  available.  By  "Buying 
American",  we  are  giving  employment  to 
American  citizens,  upgrading  American 
skills,  reducing  unemployment  rolls  and  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  our  schools 
and  other  civic  enterprises,  contributing  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, strengthening  the  American  dollar. 
A  doUar  invested  In  goods  of  American 
manufacture,  whether  it  be  textiles  or  ap- 
parel or  automobiles  or  steel,  has  a  multlpUer 
effect.  It  goes  round  and  round  our  econ- 
omy, benefitting  everyone. 

I'm  not  saying  buy  a  product  of  lesser 
quality.  Just  because  It's  made  in  America. 
I  am  saying  the  American  consumer  should 
at  least  be  given  the  option  of  buying  a 
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product  made  In  the  United  States,  and  many 
retailers  don't  even  provide  tbat  option 
today. 

Somehow  we  have  been  blinded  by  the 
mystique  of  foreign  labels.  We  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  If  goods  are  made  In 
France,  Turkey  or  Hong  Kong  or  Mesopo- 
tamia, they  are  exotic  and  more  desirable. 
Foreign  labels  carry  a  certain  snob  appeal. 
Yet,  no  country  on  earth  produces  wares  as 
fine  as  those  made  In  America.  I  have  been 
going  around  the  country  preaching  the 
gospel  of  "Buy  American"  and  the  response 
that  I  have  been  receiving  has  Just  been 
tremendous.  People  have  been  telling  me  that 
a  "Buy  American"  movement  Is  long  over- 
due. So,  loolt  for  the  "Made  In  America" 
label.  Youll  be  benefitting  your  neighbor,  as 
well  as  yourself. 

"Buy  American"  is  not  enough.  Kven  an 
effective  "Buy  American"  campaign  couplec* 
with  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  Imports  can. 
not  cope  with  the  unrestricted  marketing  ot 
foreign  products  into  this  coxintry. 

What  is  needed  is  a  program  or  series  of 
modern  multilateral  agreements  which  would 
put  exports-Imports  on  a  rational,  orderly 
basis.  One  of  the  goals  of  such  multilateral 
agreements  would  be  to  help  developing 
nations  market  their  excess  products 
throvighout  the  world.  Yet,  these  exports 
must  not  be  detrimental  to  the  Importing 
countries.  It  is  one  thing  to  share  our  mar- 
ket. It's  quite  another  to  lose  It!  Neverthe- 
less, I  favor  working  for  multinational  ar- 
rangements that  would  also  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  negotiations  of  truly  reciprocal 
trade  by  eliminating  barriers  to  export  trade, 
paticiilarly  the  barriers  faced  by  American 
producers. 

Recent  agreements  negotiated  by  President 
Nixon  with  four  countries — Japan,  Hong 
Kong.  Korea  and  Taiwan — on  wool  and  man- 
made  fibers  apparel — are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  These  should  be  used  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  a  multllaterallzed  agreement 
covering  the  trade  of  all  textile-apparel 
products.  Within  this,  a  forum  could  be  set 
up  to  police  the  operation  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  help  reduce  existing  barriers  to 
trade  In  these  products. 

Multilateral  agreements  of  this  type  could 
logically  be  extended  to  the  steel,  automotive, 
electronics  and  other  sectors  of  our  economy 
suffering  from  indiscriminate  Imports. 

Coincidental  with  these  agreements,  an 
equitable  monetary  agreement  should  be 
developed  so  world  trade  can  be  resumed  In 
an  orderly  manner.  WhUe  these  multilateral 
agreements  are  being  hammered  out,  we 
should  work  for  a  lowering  of  trade  restric- 
tions and  barriers  to  Investment  of  American 
capital  abroad. 

And  while  we  are  bargaining  for  our  ex- 
ports on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis  with  foreign 
nations,  we  must  continue  to  put  our  eco- 
nomic house  In  order.  We  have  succeeded 
In  pricing  ourselves  out  of  many  markeits 
with  prolonged  wage-price  spiral.  The  Presi- 
dent has  called  a  temporary  halt  to  this 
self-defeating  process.  Now.  we  have  gained 
breathing  time  to  make  positive  moves  to- 
ward expanding  our  export  markets. 

Phase  II  should  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  begin  to  build  a  more  rational,  logical 
economy. 

During  Phase  n,  we  should  also  seek  to 
regain  our  technological  leadership  in  areas 
where  we  have  lest  it  and  to  extend  our 
leadership  in  areas  where  we  are  ahead. 

Outstanding  superior  technology  may  be 
the  one  enduring,  our  prime  weapon.  In  our 
struggle  for  economic  vitality — against  un- 
fair foreign  competition.  Again,  here  is  an 
Instance  where  tax  incentives — national  com- 
mitment— are  required. 

My  personal  hop©  is  that  the  period  of 
Phase  n  win  provide  an  opportunity  for 
national  re-examinatlon. 

We  need  in  this  country  an  infusion  of 
pride — pride  In  ourselves  as  people,  pride  In 


the  work  we  do,  the  products  we  make,  the 
country  we  are  constantly  remolding. 

Recessions  are  no  fun.  But  they  are  edu- 
cational! 

Perhapa,  out  of  the  recession,  we  are  learn- 
ing a  concern  for  people  here  In  the  United 
States  who  need  Jobs.  We  are  learning  that 
It  Is  In  our  own  interest  when  American 
business  profits  and  re-lnveste  and  creates 
new  Jobs.  We  afe  learning  that  retail  sales 
don't  come  frim  low-priced  merchandise, 
produced  abroad.  Retail  sales  come  from 
American  workers  who  have  Jobs  and  confi- 
dence and  money  to  spend. 

You  businessmen  here  today — what  kind 
of  a  car  do  you  drive?  What  kind  of  camera 
do  you  use?  Where  are  your  clothes  manu- 
factxu'ed?  What  are  you  doing  to  let  Congress 
and  the  President  know  how  you  stand  on 
adding  fairness  to  our  out-of-kllter  world 
trade  position?  What  are  you  doing  to  ex- 
plain the  Importance  of  this  whole  Issue  to 
your  employees  and  suppliers  and  friends? 

None  of  us  have  done  enough. 

Let  us  all  hope  for  a  wortd  where  there  is 
a  free,  fair  flow  ot  trade.  Let  us  hope  that 
trade  restrictions  and  barriers  can  even- 
tually be  removed.  But  until  there  Is 
fairness,  until  there  is  orderliness,  until  rela- 
tive stability  and  equilibrium  can  be  restored 
and  foreign  obstacles  to  free  trade  can  be 
removed,  let  us  do  what  we  must  to  protect 
American  Jobs  .  .  .  sustain  American  indus- 
try .  .  .  and  stimulate  America's  capacity  to 
do  the  things  required  to  assure  oiu-  people 
a  better  life. 

There  is  no  nation  or  culture  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  that  has  produced  more  good 
for  people  In  so  short  a  period  of  time  as 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  believe 
it  Is  high  time  that  all  of  us,  the  press, 
radio,  TV — stop  whipping  the  United  States 
of  America  and  point  with  pride  to  her 
accomplishments. 


RAY  W.  SMITH— LIVING  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  MODERN  RENAISSANCE  MAN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
Dartmouth  College  each  year  an  award  is 
made  to  that  senior  who  best  exemplifies 
the  Greek  ideals  of  excellence  and  serv- 
ice to  his  community.  The  award  is 
given  in  honor  of  a  New  Hampshire  na- 
tive whose  vaiied  life  experiences  have 
shown  him  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
those  qualities. 

Ray  W.  Smith  of  Emblln  Lake,  N.H.. 
has  in  his  Ufe  been  a  soldier,  business- 
man, government  servant,  archeologist. 
and  writer.  He  has  excelled  in  each  field. 
His  dedication  is  to  a  full  and  varied  life, 
but  in  each  career  he  has  avoided  the 
temptation  to  become  a  dilltante.  He  has, 
instead,  pursued  each  ambition  with  all 
of  his  energies,  never  comprising  that 
goal  of  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  New  Hampshire  is  very 
proud  of  this  man  who  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  foremost  modem  example 
of  a  Renaissance  man." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  him 
WTitten  by  Jim  Quinn  of  the  Keene,  N.H., 
Evening  Sentinel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rat  Smith  :  He's  Been  So  Btjst,  Where  Does 

His  Story  Begin? 

(By  Jim  Qulnn) 

DtJBUN.— Ray  Wlnfleld  Smith  settled  Into 
a  soft,  high-backed  chair,  crossed  his  legs  and 
folded  his  hands  in  his  lap. 


"I  really  don't  know  where  to  begin,"  he 
smiled.  "I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  be  baffled 
simply  by  my  having  done  so  many  things." 

Smith  was  accorded  laurels  recently  in 
Time  magsizlne  and  The  New  York  Times, 
and  is  the  Initiatar  of  an  ambitious  archeo- 
logical  project.  As  a  research  associate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  headed  a 
team  of  scientists  who  traveled  to  Egypt 
about  five  years  ago. 

There,  by  assembling  scattered  bloclcs  of 
ancient  temple,  the  men  discovered  previ- 
ously unknown  facts  about  an  eccentric  king 
named  Akhenaten  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
Queen  Nefertltl. 

Back  in  the  United  States  for  a  short  stay 
before  returning  to  the  project.  Smith  found 
himself  Inundated  by  newsmen  clamoring 
for  more  details. 

evert   RANK 

"I  sat  for  one  entire  day  at  10  different 
news  confereiuses.  I  don't  know  why,  but  for 
some  reason  they  spread  them  out  Instead 
of  holding  a  group  Interview." 

Smith  is  a  sllghtly-bullt  man  of  74,  whose 
pln-strlped  suit  is  tailored  perfectly  and 
charp  eyes  speak  of  organization  and  intelli- 
gence. Reaching  back  for  a  better  starting 
point,  he  mentally  flipped  through  events 
and  years  like  pages  in  a  dictionary. 

■•You  might  want  to  Icnow  something  about 
my  experiences  in  World  War  I,"  he  sug- 
gested. "As  an  enlisted  man,  I  received  an 
award  for  rewriting  the  Ordinance  Depart- 
ment's equipment  tables.  At  one  time  or  an- 
other, I've  held  every  rank  from  buck  pri- 
vate through  colonel." 

BACK  IN   TTNirORM 

The  end  of  the  war  found  Smith  a  young 
man  of  21  with  a  world  to  explore.  He  chose 
Europe,  working  the  oil  flelds  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands. 

He  moved  on  In  1936  to  Houston,  Tex., 
where  for  six  years  he  directed  a  highly  suc- 
cessful Impwrt-ejcport  business.  Then  came 
World  War  II,  and  Smith  was  back  in  offi- 
cer's stripes  once  again. 

Due  to  his  experience.  Smith  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Enemy  Oil  Committee,  a  group 
of  high-level  government  officials  whose  as- 
signment was  to  scout  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  the  Far  East  for  data  on  coun- 
tries' oil  routes  and  sources.  With  a  poten- 
tially large-scale  war  beginning,  the  com- 
mittee sought  to  avoid  a  disastrous  oil  short- 
age In  the  United  States. 

"I  suggested  the  Importance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  which  was  extremely  Important  be- 
cause of  its  link  to  oil  movement  in  the 
Mediterranean.  I  was  probably  the  greatest 
expert  in  the  world  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
at  that  time.  Nobody  knew  about  It." 

FASCINATINO 

Smith  later  served  as  an  official  on  "about 
eight  to  10"  government  agencies,  among 
them  a  board  which  helped  control  the  Ger- 
man economy  after  World  War  II. 

During  this  time  Smith  was  involving  him- 
self in  other  Interests  as  well.  He  became 
a  member  of  an  international  commission 
for  the  study  of  ancient  glass,  and  eventually 
became  interested  enough  In  the  subject  to 
write  a  book  about  It  entitled,  "Glass  From 
the  Ancient  World." 

"The  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 
chose  it  as  one  of  Its  60  best  books  of  the 
year."  said  Smith.  He  also  has  had  articles 
published  In  the  National  Geographic  Mag- 
azine. 

For  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  Smith's 
energies  have  been  concentrated  on  the  Mid- 
east. In  1963,  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  American  Research  Center  In  Egypt,  a 
focal  point  for  study  of  humanities.  Two 
years  later  he  began  what  was  to  be  "the 
realization  of  the  greatest  archeological  proj- 
ect In  the  world,"  he  said.  Assembling  a 
group  of  top-notch  archeologlsts.  Smith  set 
up  a  research  center  In  Cairo,  and  then  jour- 
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neyed  to  Kamak  in  the  ancient  Elgyptlan 
capital  of  Thebes. 

There,  Smith  attempted  what  had  never 
been  done  before:  he  rebuilt  the  scattered 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  to  the  sun  disk 
Aten. 

The  work  was  difficult.  The  temple's  36,- 
000  blocks  had  been  scattered  through  the 
centuries  into  museums,  storehouses  and 
temples  throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  With  hired  help,  Smith  was  able  to 
assemble  enough  of  the  original  blocks — 16 
per  cent — so  that  sandstone  inscriptions  and 
decorations  indicated  many  lost  relevatlons 
from  the  past. 

WirX'S    ROUE 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  discovery  was 
that  the  youthful  king  Akhenaten  may  not 
have  been  the  real  ruler  of  his  kingdom. 
Strong  indications  point  to  his  attractive 
wife  Nefertlti's  "subtle  dominance"  of  the 
Egyptian  throne,  as  well  as  her  possible  con- 
ception of  six  daughters  without  the  aid 
of  the  king. 

"Akhenaten  was  a  physical  monstrosity," 
said  Smith.  "Such  persons  were  often  un- 
intelligent and  some  sterile." 

American  Journalists  were  waiting  for 
Smith  when  he  returned.  Their  writings 
often  annoy  him,  however. 

"Naturally,  I  don't  mind  being  publicized. 
But  Journalists  are  always  getting  things 
wrong,"  he  said.  "There's  nothing  you  can 
do  about  It,  though." 

renaissance    MAN 

Smith's  home  is  a  testament  to  his  love 
for  scholarship,  and  particularly  for  Egypt. 
Throughout  the  three-story  structure  are 
glass  cases  with  old  Egyptian  objects,  high- 
backed  wooden  chairs  bearing  painted  coats 
of  arms,  multi-colored  Oriental  rugs  and 
a  swinging  gate  made  of  wrought  Iron.  In 
the  open  rooms,  marked  by  their  orderliness 
and  wood  paneling,  one  has  the  feeling  of 
visiting  a  mviseum. 

The  stone,  fortress-like  home  sits  atop 
a  wind-swept  hill,  a  twisting  mile  from  Dub- 
lin Lake.  Taking  the  driveway's  turns,  the 
visitor  is  immediately  aware  something  fe- 
cial awaits  him.  "Warning:  You  Have  Been 
Photographed,"  says  sign  hanging  high  above 
the  road. 

Smith  enjoys  life  here,  where  his  living 
room  Bits  nearly  on  a  level  with  Mt.  Monad- 
nock.  "This  happens  to  be  the  highest  home 
in  New  England,"  he  said  matter-of-factly. 

He  searched  for  a  way  of  summing  up  his 
career.  He  found  the  page  he  wanted  In  an 
alumni  magazine  published  by  Dartmouth 
College,  his  alma  mater,  and  began  reading. 

"Ray  Wlnfleld  Smith  of  Dublin  could  be 
the  foremost  modern  example  of  a  Renais- 
sance man."  I 


BUFFALO  RIVER,  A  NATIONAL  RTVER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  now  com- 
pleted final  action  on  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  Buffalo  River  as  a  national  river 
and  I  look  forward  to  this  measure  be- 
coming law  in  the  near  future.  I  beUeve  it 
represents  an  outstanding  addition  to  our 
national  park  system. 

This  marks  the  culmination  of  an  effort 
which  began  more  than  10  years  ago 
when  I  asked  the  National  Park  Service 
to  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
national  recreation  area  along  the  Buf- 
falo. In  1963  the  Park  Service  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  the  Buffalo  Na- 
tional River  and  after  further  studies,  I 
introduced  legislation  for  this  purpose.  In 
1969  and  again  last  year  the  Senate 
passed  bills  which  Senator  McClellan 
and  I  cosponsored.  Earlier  this  week  the 
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House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
bill  and  now  the  Senate  has  given  its 
final  approval. 

The  Buffalo  is  nationally  recognized 
for  its  scenic  beauty  and  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  enable  the  preserva- 
tion, in  its  free-flowering,  natural  state, 
of  an  important  segment  of  the  river.  We 
have  taken  an  important  step  in  assuring 
the  protection  of  the  Buffalo  for  the  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

An  estimated  1.7  million  persons  will 
visit  the  river  annually  during  its  first 
years  in  the  National  Park  System  and 
the  development  of  the  park  should  have 
considerable  impact  on  the  area's 
economy. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  such  that 
the  project  can  be  carried  out  with  the 
minimum  possible  disruption  to  the  res- 
idents of  the  area. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  their  efforts  and  leadership  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation.  I  also  commend 
the  fine  work  of  Representative  John 
PAm.  Hammerschmidt,  who  introduced 
the  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  secured  its  passage  in  that 
body. 

Additionally,  of  course,  I  would  pay 
tribute  to  the  large  numbers  of  citizens 
of  Arkansas  and  surroimding  States  for 
their  dedicated  support  of  the  Buffalo 
National  River.  Many  of  them  have  been 
active  for  years  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation, and  their  efforts  have  now  been 
rewarded.  In  the  years  ahead  I  believe 
that  Congress  will  be  proud  of  having 
passed  this  measure. 


FBI  INVESTIGATIONS  OP  PARENTS 
AND   SCHCX)LCHILDREN 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  called  attention  to  charges  that 
agents  of  the  FBI  were  being  used  to  in- 
vestigate children  and  their  paraits  in 
Alabama  in  connection  with  the  location 
of  public  schools  which  their  children 
attended.  My  comments  on  the  charges 
along  with  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject were  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  6,  1972.  I  suggested 
the  existence  of  a  distorted  sense  of  pri- 
orities in  the  important  area  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility for  deployment  of  FBI 
agents  and  its  limited  resources  for  con- 
ducting investigations  of  parents  and 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  31,  1972,  I 
received  a  letter  of  explanation  from  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  which  re- 
sponsibility for  this  type  of  investigation 
is  clearly  fixed.  In  the  interest  of  objec- 
tivity and  fairness,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

It  appears  that  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Defmrtment  of  Justice  had 
ordered  the  FBI  to  investigate  an  unspec- 


ified niunber  of  parents  and  children  in 
the  Sandusky  Community  of  Jefferson 
County,  Ala.  One  can  infer  from  all  of 
the  information  available  to  me  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  may  have  suspected  that  some 
children  in  the  commimity  were  attend- 
ing neighborhood  schools  rather  than 
schools  to  which  they  were  assigned  im- 
der  plans  imposed  by  some  Federal 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  context  of  inves- 
tigations of  private  citizens,  I  noticed 
that  on  February  1,  1972,  when  CBS's 
Daniel  Schorr  testified  before  Senator 
ERvm's  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  he  did  not  fault  the  FBI  for  the 
investigation  of  his  background.  In  fact, 
no  one  can  criticize  the  FBI  for  conduct- 
ing a  routine  investigation  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  proper  authorities  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  FederiJ  Government. 
In  Daniel  Schorr's  case,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  investigation  was  properly 
fixed  in  the  executive  branch  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  promptly  issued  instructions 
that,  "in  the  future,  there  will  be  no 
such  investigations  without  advance 
consent."  I  think  this  was  a  wise  deci- 
sion. 

The  impact  of  an  FBI  investigation 
on  the  individuals  investigated  is  pro- 
found and  was  so  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Schorr  in  these  words: 

An  FBI  Investigation  la  not  a  neutral  mat- 
ter. It  has  an  impact  on  one's  life,  on  rela- 
tions with  employers,  neighbors  and  friends. 
For  me,  the  effects,  though  I  do  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  them,  persist  until  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  personally  satis- 
fled  that  FBI  agents  do  not  overtly  at- 
tempt, either  by  their  manners  or  by 
their  questions  to  intimidate  parents 
and  school  children.  Nevertheless,  the 
psychological  effects  are  intimidating  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Schorr,  and  this  is  the 
crux  of  my  complaint. 

On  basis  of  many  charges  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Alabama,  I  am  convinced 
that  radical  zealots  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  JusUce 
deliberately  resort  to  techniques  of  ha- 
rassment and  intimidaticm  in  their  re- 
lationships with  public  school  oflaclaJs. 
It  Is  an  outrage  that  these  same  tech- 
niques should  now  be  employed  by  the 
Department  against  parents  and  school- 
children. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  can,  if 
he  chooses,  order  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  stop  using  FBI  agents  to  in- 
vestigate parents  and  schoolchildren.  If 
he  chooses  not  to  do  so,  he  will  perhaps 
explain  to  the  American  people  the  na- 
ture of  the  Federal  offense  involved  in 
sending  one's  child  to  a  neighborhood 
school  and  hopefully  he  will  explain  the 
priorities  in  law  enforcement  which  jus- 
tify the  misuse  of  a  justly  proud  and 
e£QcIent  law  enforcement  agency  to 
gather  evidence  to  support  or  to  disprove 
the  suspicions  of  Federal  bureaucrats 
that  a  few  schoolchildrai  may  be  at- 
tending a  neighborhood  school  rather 
than  a  school  to  which  they  had  been 
consigned  by  Federal  authorities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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V.B.  Depaktmzmt  op  Jttsticb, 

FkDKKAL  BtTXEATT  op  iNVESnCATION. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Jaices  B.  Aixdt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deab  Senator:  Your  remarks  as  con- 
talned  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1973,  regarding  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  by  you  from  Mrs.  Jerry  A.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  Concerned  Parents,  Inc.,  bave 
been  noted. 

For  yotir  Information,  the  investigation 
mentioned  by  you  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord was  conducted  at  the  specific  request 
of  Mr.  David  L.  Norman,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  30530. 

I  have  replied  to  Mrs.  Baker's  letter  sp>e- 
ciflcally  advising  her  that  FBI  Agents  did 
not  follow  little  children  home  from  school 
and  any  questions  asked  were  not  intended 
to  intimidate  anyone. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  dated 
January  37,  1972,  to  Mrs.  Baker  in  order  that 
you  will  have  the  correct  Information  con- 
cerning this  matter. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  have  been 
furnished  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  and 
should  you  desire  further  Information  con- 
cerning this  matter,  you  may  contact  Mr. 
Norman. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  EOOAK  HOOVEB. 


USE  OP  ARTIFICIAL  KIDNEY 
MACHINES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  5,  Senator  Tower,  Senator 
BoGGS,  and  I  Introduced  S.  2813.  which 
would  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
Individuals  who  are  in  need  of  the  treat- 
ment of  an  artificial  kidney  machine  or  a 
kidney  transplant.  To  date,  31  Senators 
have  Joined  us  as  cosponsors  of  this 
needed  legislation. 

On  February  3,  Dr.  George  E.  Schrei- 
ner,  professor  of  medicine,  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Center,  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Kidney  Founda- 
tion's Legislative  Committee;  Dr.  E. 
Lovell  Becker,  professor  of  medicine, 
Cornell  Medical  School  and  president  of 
the  National  Kidney  Foundation;  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Kountz,  assistant  professor 
of  medicine,  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  appeared  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  support  of  HJl. 
6302,  H.R.  12644,  and  H.R.  12109,  which 
are  companion  bills  to  S.  2813. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  written  testimony  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TXSTZMONT  OP  Oeorgs  E.  ScHREDnoi,  MJ)., 
PRoncssoR  or  Misxcnn:,  Gcorgktown  Uni- 
versity,   Washington,   D.C,   Bepork    the 

SEI.KCT     CoMMITTEX     ON     EDUCATION,     FEB- 
RtTART    3,    1972 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Sub- 
committee In  support  of  HJl.  6302,  H.R.  13644 
and  HJi.  12109  which  amend  the  RehabUi- 
tatlon  Service  Act  to  provide  Increased  as- 
sistance to  end  stage  kidney  patients. 

I  am  George  E.  Schreiner,  Professor  of  Med- 
icine, Georgetown  University  Medical  Center 
and  Chairman  of  the  National  Kidney  Foun- 


dation's Legislative  Committee.  With  me  are 
Dr.  E.  IiOveU  Becker,  Professors  of  Medicine, 
Cornell  Medical  School  and  President  of  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Kountz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Francisco.  Dr. 
Becker  and  I  wlU  attempt  to  answer  any 
questions  pertaining  to  artificial  kidney  care 
and  Sam  Kountz  who  transplants  more  kid- 
neys than  any  other  surgeon  in  the  world  will 
explain  transplantation. 

Our  Foundation  which  has  affiliates  in  45 
states  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  8  mil- 
lion Americans  who  each  year  suffer  from 
kidney  and  kidney  related  diseases  and  the 
55,000  patients  who  proceed  to  end  stage 
kidney  disease  and  need  the  artificial  kidney 
and  transplantation  therapies. 

The  kidney  plays  a  vital  role  In  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  subtle  of  the  body's 
functions.  It  removes  end-products  of 
metabolism  from  the  Uood  and  aids  in  main- 
taining the  body's  electrolyte  composition, 
hydration,  and  acld/btise  balance;  It  also 
takes  part  in  a  number  of  other  physiological 
processes,  including  the  regulation  of  blood 
pressure  and  the  stimulation  of  red  cell 
formation. 

The  human  kidney  is  subject  to  many  seri- 
ous diseases  that  lead  to  its  faUure,  and  many 
attempts  to  provide  substitutes  have  been 
made.  The  two  principal  methods  for  the 
treatment  of  chronic  renal  failure  are  hemo- 
dialysis (artificial  kidney)  and  transplanta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  very  difficult  to  present 
this  Subcommittee  with  exact  figiires  as  to 
the  number  of  patients  who  are  ideally  suited 
for  the  artificial  kidney  therapy  and  trans- 
plantation and  the  estimated  annual  main- 
tenance costs  for  these  patients.  Several  gov- 
ernment agencies  Including  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Disease,  the  Veterans  Administration  and  a 
number  of  physicians  in  academla  have  in- 
vestigated the  Incidence  of  chronic  kidney 
faU\ire,  and  because  of  differences  in  Identi- 
fying and  classifying  these  patients  there  are 
varying  estimates  of  the  number  of  deaths 
from  kidney  disease  and  the  number  of 
"suitable"  artificial  kidney  and  transplant 
candidates  each  year.  One  of  the  most  recent 
estimates  ( 1969)  held  to  be  acceptable  is  that 
of  Dr.  David  Hathaway  of  the  Kidney  Disease 
Control  Program.  He  said  20,000  new  patients 
each  year  could  benefit  from  dialysis  and 
from  transplantation. 

In  1967  the  so-called  Burton  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare suggested  initial  treatment  annually  of 
11,000  new  patients  by  transplant  and  of 
29.000  new  artlflclal  kidney  patients.  Pres- 
ently, (in  the  United  States  there  are  approx- 
imately 5,000  patients  on  the  artificial  kid- 
ney machine  and  as  of  1970,  3,500  patients 
were  tran^Ianted. 

The  costs  like  numbers  of  patients  vary 
from  program  to  program.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing represent  a  national  average  for  the 
artificial  kidney  and  transplantation  thera- 
pies. 

We  feel  that  of  the  66,000  to  60,000  end 
stage  kidney  disease  patients  between  30,000 
and  25,000  could  be  given  the  life-saving  care. 
Of  these  60%  could  be  trained  for  home  di- 
alysis and  40%  maintained  in-hoepltal  or 
sateUlte  centers.  In  addition  newly  Improved 
transplant  capabUlties  now  allows  3,500  to 
3,000  transplants  per  anntun.  The  costs  for 
home  dialysis  are  (6,000  per  annum  after  the 
first  year.  The  first  year  costs  are  consider- 
aUy  more  because  of  the  need  for  a  13-week 
home  training  program  (|9,000)  and  the 
cost  of  the  machine  and  the  necessary  ad- 
justments to  the  home  such  as  plumbing 
and  carpentry  ($4,000)  plus  dialysis  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  $6,000.  The  first 
year  costs,  then  are  approximately  $19,000 
and  each  year  thereafter,  $6,000. 


In-hoepltal  or  satellite  center  artlflclal 
kidney  costs  vary  from  state  to  state  depend- 
Ing  on  physician  supply  and  number  of  pa- 
tlents,  but  the  national  average  is  $25,000 
per  annum. 

Transplantation  costs  are  $8,000  per  an- 
num with  very  little  continuing  expenses 
after  the  first  few  months  following  surgery. 
These  costs  generaUy  are  for  drugs  and  nor- 
mal surgical  follow-up.  The  success  rate  of 
transplantation  Is  85%. 

The  physician  and  lay  leadership  of  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation  have  reviewed 
all  existing  Federal  statutes  In  an  effort  to 
determine  the  best  possible  means  of  deliv- 
ering the  life-saving  therapies  of  the  artlfl- 
clal kidney  machine  and  transplantation  to 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  at  this 
moment  need  financial  and  social  assistance 
and  are  not  now  receiving  it.  Our  analysis 
has  convinced  us  that  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice is  the  best  mechanism,  short  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  Insurance  program, 
to  assist  kidney  disease  patients.  We  make 
this  judgment  for  a  niimber  of  compelling 
reasons.  In  our  discussions  of  these  reasons 
we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  refer  to 
medical  and  rehabilitation  as  essential  in- 
gredients In  the  care  of  the  end  stage  kid- 
ney patient. 

(1)  The  Rehabilitation  organization  Is 
presently  supporting  over  120  patients  on  the 
artlflclal  kidney  and  has  assisted  In  the  costs 
of  transplantation.  The  mechanism  is  there 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  patients  for  care 
and  rehabilitation  within  the  limitations  ot 
its  resources. 

(2)  It  does  not  require  a  "means"  test  un- 
like Medicaid  which  not  only  requires  a 
"means"  test,  but  in  certain  states  insists 
that  the  patients  agree  not  to  work.  In  the 
case  of  kidney  disease  patients  this  is  par- 
ticularly damaging.  Nearly  all  artlflclal  and 
tran^lantatlon  patients  are  capable  of  lead- 
ing normal  productive  lives  if  they  receive  the 
therapy  on  a  regular  basis  (the  artificial  kid- 
ney patients  is  usually  dialysized  8  houn 
three  times  each  week).  The  Rehabilitation 
Services  unlike  other  programs  does  not  con- 
sider the  end  stage  renal  patient  as  totaUt 
disabled. 

(3)  The  experience  of  physicians  working 
In  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program  in 
the  State  of  Washington  Indicates  that  50% 
of  their  end  stage  kidney  patients  were  in 
need  of  and  received  retraining.  There  are 
physicians  and  RehablHtatlon  ofBcials  in 
orCber  parts  of  the  country  who  suggest  at 
many  as  75%  should  be  retrained.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  no  other  Federal  or 
State  program  offers  this  service. 

(4)  The  Rehabilitation  program  Is  flexible 
while  historically  Insisting  on  the  highest 
quality  care  at  the  lowest  possible  medically 
and  socially  acceptable  coat.  This  is  par- 
ticularly significant,  because  the  pro-am 
Involves  both  Federal  and  State  healtii  de- 
livery systems  in  the  decision  making  ap- 
paratus and  of  course  In  the  financing. 

(6)  The  Rebabiaitation  Services  in  the  50 
states  lend  themselves  to  an  excellent  means 
for  the  exchange  of  information  (educational 
and  medical)  concerning  ideas,  concepts  and 
techniques  in  the  care  and  retraining  of 
renal  patients. 

ITie  Rehabilitation  agencies  have  gained 
valuable  experience  from  ruch  programs  u 
the  shelter  and  blind  workshops.  This  oould 
be  an  important  instrument  In  a  continuing 
dialogue  between  educators,  physicians  and 
patients. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  sum  up  the  special 
role  of  Vocational  RehabUltation  is  to  quote 
from  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  Beldli>g 
Scrlbner  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
He  said,  "The  Rehabilitation  Service  does 
what  has  to  be  done  socially,  economically 
and  medically  for  the  artificial  kidney  and 
transplant  patient.  In  my  view  their  apprcadi 
is  unique  in  the  existing  Federal-State  health 
delivery  system."  Dr.  Scrlbner's  program  at 
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the  University  of  Washington  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  supporting  patients.  Since 
1968,  over  140  of  his  patients  have  been  as- 
sisted by  the  Rehabilitation  Service.  Their 
particular  program  has  almost  exclusively 
utUized  home  dialysis.  Their  costs  are  $20,000 
for  a  three  year  period  per  patient  on  the 
artificial  kidney  and  an  average  cost  of  $8,000 
per  transplant.  The  Washington  State  pro- 
gram has  been  able  to  avoid  a  means  test, 
retrain,  while  providing  high  quality  care. 
The  Washington  experience  is  an  example  of 
an  excellent  working  relationship  between 
the  Federal-State  and  RehabUltation  ex- 
perts, physicians  and  patients. 

The  experiences  of  the  Rehabilitation 
agencies  in  other  states  is  available  through 
a  survey  recently  conn/ieted  by  Virgil  Smlr- 
now  Associates,  Conwnunlty  Health  Con- 
sultants. It  contains  a  series  of  tables  ex- 
plaining current  and  projected  support  for 
the  artlflclal  kidney  patient  in  the  50  states. 
I  have  Included  a  copy  of  this  report  at  the 
end  of  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Subcommittee.  We  cannot  let 
the  occasion  pass  without  requesting  that 
this  Subcommittee  report  these  amendments 
to  the  Full  Committee  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
this  means  not  waiting  for  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  from  the  Chief  Executive,  we  urge 
you  to  do  so,  because  the  problem  of  end 
stage  renal  patients  is  serious  and  immediate. 

Thank  you. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  E.  V.  SMITH. 
AUBURN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  after  40 
years  of  service  at  Auburn  University, 
my  good  friend  Dr.  E.  V.  Smith,  dean  of 
the  school  of  agriculture,  has  chosoi  to 
lay  aside  his  labor  of  love  and  accept  re- 
tirement on  Jime  30, 1972. 

The  State  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation 
have  been  vastly  enriched  by  Dr.  Smith's 
teaching,  research,  and  significant  con- 
tributions of  his  time,  talents,  and  lead- 
ership in  both  academic  and  agricultur- 
ally related  professional  groups  and  as- 
sociations. His  host  of  friends  In  Ala- 
bama and  throughout  the  Nation  wish 
Dr.  Smith  a  long  and  happy  life  in  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  news  dispatch 
from  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  News,  out- 
lines Dr.  Smith's  proud  record  of  accom- 
plishments in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  retirement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  item  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dr.  Smith  Retibing  From  AxrexTRN  Post 
AuBTTRN. — ^Dr.  K.  V.  Smith,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  director  of  the 
Agrlcultvu^  Experiment  Station  at  Auburn 
University,  has  announced  that  he  wUl  retire 
June  30  after  more  than  40  years  of  academic 
and  administrative  service  at  Auburn. 

Dean  Smith,  a  native  of  Ozark,  received 
his  T&S.  at  Auburn  in  1928  and  the  M.S.  from 
Iowa  State  in  1931.  He  immediately  Joined 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Auburn  and  continued  at  the  Institution 
without  interruption  except  for  doctoral 
studies  at  Iowa  State  which  ctaminated  with 
the  Phl>.  in  1938. 

In  1944,  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  assistant 
dean  and  director,  becoming  associate  dean 
and  director  in  1949.  He  became  dean  and 
director  on  Jan.  1, 1961. 

He  is  a  FeUow  in  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Is  a 


member  of  the  Division  of  AgricxUture,  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges;  Association  of  South- 
em  Experiment  Station  Directors;  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Administrators  of  Agricultxire; 
and  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute. 

While  a  member  of  the  faculty,  he  con- 
tributed many  papers  as  results  of  his  re- 
search in  weed  control  poisonous  plants,  and 
pond  and  fisheries  management. 

Dr.  Smith  holds  membership  in  a  number 
of  honor  societies.  Including  Phi  Eta  Sigma, 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  Alpha  Zeta,  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  and  Sigma  XI.  He  is  listed  in  Who's  Who 
in  America,  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  and  similar  biographies. 

In  1958  he  was  chosen  Man  of  the  Tear 
In  Service  to  Alabama  Agriculture.  He  also 
served  a  term  on  the  UJ3.  Public  Health 
Service's  National  Environmental  Health  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Martha  North 
Watson  and  is  active  In  Kiwanls  and  the 
Presbyterian  church. 


many  who  want  to  bear  that  loss  with 
her. 


SPESSARD    HOLLAND— A    FIGHTER 
FOR   HIS  PEOPLE  IS  GONE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  just 
1  year  ago  we  rose  in  the  Senate  to  bid 
farewell  from  this  body  to  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  colleagues,  Spessard 
Holland,  of  Florida.  He  was  retiring  after 
24  years  of  leadership  in  the  Senate. 

Now  we  are  arising  to  express  our  sor- 
row on  the  passing  of  Spessard  Holland 
from  this  life.  It  came  as  a  terrible  shock 
to  me  as  I  know  it  did  to  each  of  us  here 
to  learn  that  he  would  no  longer  be  with 
us  and  that  he  would  not  have  the  chance 
for  years  well-deserved  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion after  nearly  four  decades  of  service 
to  his  people  as  lawyer,  teacher,  prose- 
cuting attorney,  county  judge.  State  sai- 
abor.  Governor,  soldier,  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. 

He  left  the  Senate  by  his  own  choice. 
I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  his  State 
would  have  reelected  him  overwhelming- 
ly if  he  had  decided  that'  he  wanted  to 
return  to  the  Senate. 

Spessard  Holland  was  never  reluctant 
about  working  diligently  for  those  things 
he  felt  would  help  the  pec^le  who  elected 
him  to  the  Congress.  He  was  a  forceful 
floor  debator  and  he  was  always  well 
prepared  to  support  his  cause. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  he  handled 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  P'ederal  money 
for  a  vast  array  of  national  needs — rural 
electrification,  soU  conservation,  forestry 
and  many  other  matters  relating  to  our 
natural  resources  as  well  as  our  food  and 
fiber  which  has  kept  our  pe(^le  and 
much  of  the  world  fed  and  clothed.  He 
was  ever  mindful  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  we  can  take  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. 

I  was  always  amazed  at  his  broad 
range  of  interest  and  knowledge.  I  re- 
member many  times  discussing  New 
Hampshire  with  him.  He  had  many 
friends  in  New  Hampshire  and  knew  the 
State  well. 

Through  it  all  he  was  a  delightful  per- 
son, a  warm  person  to  be  with.  I  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  all  too  few  times  we 
had  the  chance  to  be  together. 

To  his  lovely  wife  and  to  his  family,  I 
express  my  sorrow.  She  has  faced  an 
enormous  loss— one  she  can  never  re- 
cover. I  want  her  to  know  that  there  are 


RURAL  CREDIT  FUND 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
value  form  over  subetance  were  no  doubt 
tremaidously  pleased  with  President 
Nixon's  proposal  to  the  Congress  last 
week  to  establish  a  bilUon-doUar-plus 
rural  credit  fimd  to  promote  economic 
growth  in  town  and  country  America. 
Among  other  things,  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  channel  credit  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  pro- 
vide rural  housing  assistance,  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  businesses  in  rural 
areas,  and  to  step  up  funding  for  com- 
munity sewer  and  water  facilities. 

Well,  what  the  President  said  is  nice. 
It  is  what  he  did  not  say  and  what  his 
administration  is  failing  to  do  at  this 
time  that  is  disturbing. 

In  all  due  respect,  I  frankly  cannot  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  prepEu«d  to  go  all  out  to  ini- 
tiate a  comprehensive  program  to 
revitalize  rural  America  when  it  Is  at 
present  refusing  to  fully  fund  crucial 
farm  and  farm-related  programs  it  is 
urging  and  claiming  credit  for. 

Just  last  week,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadci),  wrote  the  President  ex- 
pressing his  deep  c<Hioem  over  the  im- 
poundment of  $75  million  of  the  $350 
million  that  Congress  ^propriated  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
operating  loan  program  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  In  his  well  documented  let- 
ter, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  articulately  pointed  out  pre- 
cisely how  the  administration's  tight 
money  crunch  was  adversely  affecting 
the  farmers  of  America,  particularly  the 
fanners  of  Georgia,  in  the  area  of  PHA 
operating  loans. 

For  example.  Senator  Tauiadce  pointed 
out  that  in  his  State  of  Georgia,  there 
are  at  present  at  least  94  approved  PHA 
loan  applicaticms,  totaling  over  $1  mil- 
lion, which  have  been  turned  down  be- 
cause of  insufficient  funds.  I  might  add 
that  I  have  been  advised  that  in  my  own 
State  of  Alabama,  FHA  authorities  have 
already  expended  their  allotment  of 
funds  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  fis- 
cal year  and  unless  additional  author- 
ity is  soon  forthcoming,  more  than  200 
approved  applications,  totaling  between 
$2  and  $3  million,  will  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding fate. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  the  letter 
Senator  Talmadge  wTote  to  President 
Nixon  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UwS.  SXNATZ, 
COMMrrTEE  ON  AGRICTTLTnax 

AND  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.C,  Febt~uarp  3,  1972. 
The  PREsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  PREsmENT:  This  is  to  request  that 
you  release  an  additional  $76  million  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  use  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  extend  badly  need- 
ed farm  operating  loans  prior  to  the  planting 
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season  this  year.  As  you  will  recall,  ttae  total 
appropriation  for  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration operating  locm  program  was  $350 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  you  have  impounded  $75 
million  of  this  amount. 

In  your  message  of  February  1,  you  an- 
nounced a  greatly  expanded  program  of  credit 
for  the  development  of  rural  America,  a  pro- 
gram that  would  give  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration authority  to  make  loans  to 
establish  and  improve  businesses  that  would 
create  economic  growth  for  rural  areas. 

I  was  pleased  that  you  share  my  view  of 
the  need  to  provide  greatly  expanded  credit 
for  rural  develcqjment  purposes.  As  you  Icnow, 
I  introduced  last  year  S.  2223,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  system  of  credit  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America. 

However,  I  have  always  felt  that  our  bard- 
pressed  family  farmers  have  the  greatest  need 
for  credit  In  rural  America.  WhUe  I  feel  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  should 
have  expanded  authority  to  make  rural  devel- 
c^ment  loans,  I  believe  that  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  the  farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  to  provide  adequate  credit  for  fam- 
ily farmers  who  cannot  get  credit  elsewhere. 

In  Agriculture  Committee  hearings  on  the 
operating  loan  program  last  year,  the  Com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
James  V.  Smith,  that  only  half  of  the  ap- 
plications received  in  1970  were  funded.  Mr. 
Smith  agreed  that  the  amount  of  money 
ciurently  available  for  farm  c^eratlng  loans 
was  far  from  adequate.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Senator  Bellmon,  he  also  testified 
that  75  per  cent  of  farmers  who  cannot,  as 
a  last  resort,  get  help  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  forced  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 


I4r.  President,  In  response  to  your  request, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
took  immediate  action  to  transfer  the  farm 
operating  loan  program  from  a  direct  to  in- 
sured operating  program.  This  le^slatlon,  to- 
gether with  several  committee  amendments 
designed  to  Improve  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, passed  the  Senate  on  May  11, 
1971. 

However,  the  Congress  recognized  that  the 
legislation  might  not  clear  both  houses  at 
Congress  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers In  this  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $75  million  of  loan  funds 
above  your  request. 

The  nation's  family  farmers  need  credit 
now  If  they  are  to  continue  farming  open,- 
tlons  in  1972.  A  shortage  oif  operating  loan 
funds  has  assumed  crisis  proportions  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  In  my  own  state  of 
Georgia,  I  know  that  94  approved  loan  ap- 
plications, which  would  total  over  a  million 
dollars,  have  already  been  turned  down  be- 
cause of  IncrufiBdent  funds.  I  understand  that 
more  loan  denials  will  follow. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  farmers  could  get 
credit  anywhere  else,  they  would  not  have 
even  applied  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. Certainly  their  applications  wovUd 
not  have  been  approved  had  not  the  need 
been  severe.  The  family  farmers  who  are  un- 
able to  get  credit  to  continue  operations  have 
no  strong  pressure  groups  to  represent  them. 
In  many  cases  they  are  too  proud  to  tell  even 
their  neighbors  of  their  unfortunate  finan- 
cial situation. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  great  tragedy  if 
we  allow  thoiisands  of  srmall  family  farmers 
to  be  forced  Into  the  dty  because  o\ir  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  make  the  minimum  in- 
vestment before  planting  time  that  Ls  needed 
to  keep  these  people  on  the  farm.  I  implore 


you  to  \ise  the  authority  you  have  to  release 
the  impounded  $75  million  dollars  for  the 
nation's  farmers. 

Respectfully, 

Hebman  E.  Talmadge, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  the  President's  rural 
development  message,  he  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  his  administration  has  been 
taking  a  number  of  administrative  steps 
to  improve  and  boost  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  rural  America  by  substan- 
tially increasing  program  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  said: 

Funding  for  commimlty,  sewer  and  water 
facilities  has  reached  a  record  high  level  of 
$300  million  in  loans,  plus  $42  million  in  di- 
rect grants.  This  represents  an  Increase  of 
almost  80  percent  over  the  level  provided 
two  years  ago. 

Again  what  the  President  said  is  nice, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  $60 
million  for  water  and  sewer  grants  for 
rural  towns  and  cities  of  under  5,500 
population  is  still  impounded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. This  program  is  also  («>- 
erated  under  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  if  the  current  situation  in 
Alabama  is  typical  of  the  other  States, 
there  is  an  enormous  need  for  these 
funds  in  hundreds  of  communities  with 
inadequate  water  and  sewer  facilities.  In 
Alabama  today,  16  projects  require  grant 
fimds,  but  they  cannot  be  fimded  at 
present  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
administration  to  release  these  moneys. 
These  projects  are  as  follows: 


Name 


County 


Loan 


Grant 


1.  Brilliant,  Town  of - ;«»non J210,000  J46.000 

2.  Munford  Water  System I»',*^;«»--  "2SSS  ,«'SSS 

3.  S.  Bullock  Water  System Bullock....  340,000  •?<•  JSS 

4.  Edwardsville,  Townot.... CletHirne...  57.000  15,000 

5.  Belk.Townof Fayjrtte 94,000  41,000 

6.  New  Hope  Water  System Coffee 90,000  32,000 

':  Gantt,Towno«....: Covington..  90,000  38,500 

8.  Kellyton  Water  System Coosa 208,000  92,  WO 

9  Goshen,  Town  o» P*« 60,000  22,000 


Name 


County 


Gnit 


10.  W.  Lawrence  Water  System Lawrence...  »880,000 

11.  Hillsboro  Waterworks  Board Lawrence...  I'l.OOO 

12.  Northwest  St  Clair  Water SL  Clair..--  i?*.  500 

13.  Five  Points  WFPA Talladega..  «2,000 

14.  Fords  Valley Etowah ?S2'S22 

15.  Autaugaville *"•?"«*—-  Jf2'222 

16.  Randolph  Water  System Bit* > 52.  OOP 

Total    _ - :- 3.634, 500 


$266,000 
50,000 
53,500 

■120,066 
35,000 
56.000 


1, 109, 200 


I  should  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama stands  ready  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  in  his  alleged  determina- 
tion to  formulate  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram directed  at  the  revitalization  and 
development  of  the  rural  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  oiu-  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  imder  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  our  Senate  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee, whose  chairman  is  the  dis- 
tinguished jimior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  has  already  made 
great  strides  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  set  of  recommendations 
and  legislative  proposals  for  dealing  with 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  rural 
America.  I  think  I  can  safely  speak  for 
all  the  members  of  both  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  in  saying  that  we  wel- 
come the  President's  new  concern  for  the 
American  farmer,  American  agriculture, 
and  rural  communities  of  our  Nation  for 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  administra- 
tion, however,  that  the  farmers  of  Ala- 
bama measure  performance  by  deeds,  not 


promises.  Fresh  in  their  minds  is  the  fact 
that  three  times  in  the  past  3  years,  the 
President  has  frozen  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  money  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  loans  to  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. Fresh  in  their  minds,  too,  is  the 
fact  that  the  administration  has  also 
continued  to  impound  funds  approved 
by  Congress  for  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program.  We  recall 
that  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  adminis- 
tration took  $55.5  million  in  farm  con- 
servation money  out  of  deep  freeze  and 
released  it  to  farmers,  who  have  been 
waiting  for  months  to  help  share  in  the 
cost  of  soil  conservation  projects,  tree 
planting,  contour  farming  and  terracing. 
No,  Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of 
America  cannot  be  fooled  by  rhetoric, 
idle  words  and  meaningless  pledges.  They 
have  attended  too  many  coimty  fairs  not 
to  be  able  to  recognize  a  shell  game  when 
they  see  one. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  SENA- 
TOR HAROLD  E.  HUGHES,  OP 
IOWA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  warmest  best  wishes  to  an 
exceptional  colleague  and  a  very  close 
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friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  Harold  E.  Hughes,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  50th  birthday  on  Febru- 
ary 10. 

Both  of  us  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  so  I 
have  had  the  particular  good  fortune  to 
observe  him  in  action.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  observed  him  to  be  a  man  of  re- 
markable ability. 

Senator  Hughes  has  devoted  his  out- 
standing abilities  primarily  in  two 
areas — ending  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  growing  crisis  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics  addiction  in  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  he  has  held 
hearings  throughout  the  country,  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  millions  with 
his  positive,  forthright,  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  tragedy  confronting  us  , 
today.  He  has  shown  impressive  insight  f 
by  authoring  legislation  dealing  with 
these  problems. 

As  a  strong  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  he  has  ignored  all  potential  po- 
litical risks  and  stood  foursquare  for  hl« 
beliefs. 

However,  even  the  impressive  public 
achievements  of  Harold  Hughes  reflect 
only  a  part  of  the  man.  To  those  who 


know  him,  he  is  a  man  of  towering  hu- 
manity; a  man  whose  enormous  inner 
resources  are  reflected  in  his  every  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  vividly  one 
particular  day  that  Harold  Hughes  spent 
in  New  Jersey.  During  the  course  of  that 
day,  he  had  the  occasion  to  speak  to  a 
wide  variety  of  individuals — suburban- 
ites, inner-city  drug  addicts,  ironworkers, 
peace  advocates.  With  each,  he  estab- 
lished an  incredible  rapport;  a  rapport 
that  stemmed  from  the  instinctive,  deep 
feeling  of  those  people  that  they  were 
meeting  a  warm,  truly  compassionate, 
and  totally  dedicated  human  being. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  in  this  body  have 
shared  that  feeling. 

Harold  Hughes  is  my  good  friend  and 
the  good  friend  of  all  America.  I  take  the 
great  pleasure  in  wishing  him  the 
happiest  of  birthdays. 


ELDERLY  CITIZENS  IN  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  cannot  escape  the  depressing 
conclusion  that  our  Nation  is  being 
slowly  strangled  by  an  autocratic,  in- 
sensitive, self-perpetuating,  and  near  im- 
controllable  Federal  bureaucracy.  A  part 
of  the  chemistry  in  this  sticky  bureau- 
cratic spider  web  now  spreading  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land  is  an 
attitude  of  contemptuous  detachment 
which  permits  hardened  bureaucrats  to 
treat  human  beings  as  little  more  than 
insensate  numerals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  in  the 
Senate  of  the  increasing  evidence  of  this 
attitude — most  often  in  the  context  of 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Yet,  I  honestly  admit  that  nothing  I 
have  ever  said  on  the  subject  is  so  com- 
pellingly  persuasive  as  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
my  good  friend,  Mrs.  L.  C.  (Evelyn) 
Hardy,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  who  has  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  the  attitude  toward 
our  elderly  citizens  in  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  read  carefully  and  ponder  the 
message  of  this  letter.  Then  when  we 
discuss  the  ever-recurring  subject  of 
reordering  national  priorities,  I  hope 
that  many  Senators  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  necessity  to  rethink  and  to  re- 
work and  to  mend  and  to  cure  our 
sprawling  Federal  bureaucracy  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  urgent  tasks,  one  which 
deserves  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Hardy's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

La  Rocca  Ncksing  Home, 
Tuaoaloosa,  Ala..  February  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Jaius  AiAXit, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  This  past  week  my 
husband  and  I  attended  a  Medicaid  Work- 
shop in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  I  came  away 
frustrated  and  Irritated  and  determined  to 
let  my  voice  be  heard.  I  debated  with  my- 
self as  to  where  to  start.  I  could  go  at  the 
situation  as  Ralph  Nader  has  done  or  I 
could  approach  the  situation  through  some- 


one I  believed  in.  After  much  soul-search- 
ing I  decided  you  had  proven  yourself  to 
be  a  worthy  representative  of  the  people, 
therefore,  this  letter  to  you.  I  do  not  intend 
to  rest  until  I  get  results  regardless  of  the 
detours  I  may  have  to  take. 

Orantland  Rice  once  said,  "You  are  here 
only  a  short  while,  so  don't  worry,  don't 
hurry  and  don't  forget  to  smell  the  flowers." 
I  have  never  learned  how  not  to  hurry  and 
not  to  worry  but  I  have  learned  to  smell  the 
flowers.  EHderly  citizens  in  nursing  homes 
are  God's  flowers  and  those  on  Medicaid 
have  been  regulated  to  second  story  people. 
This  country  is  on  the  brink  of  Socialism 
therefore,  I  must  worry  and  I  must  hurry 
with  any  program  or  thoughts  that  I  might 
have  to  return  my  country  to  some  sem- 
blance of  sanity  and  common  sense  for  I 
am  here  for  only  a  short  while. 

Let  us  analyze  the  Medicaid  program.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting  I  listened  as  my  nursing 
home  patients  were  discussed  In  cold,  cal- 
culating numbers — so  many  points  for 
skilled  care,  so  many  for  intermediate,  etc. 
My  blood  boiled  I  I  searched  my  soul  and 
repeated  Helen  Keller's  poem  to  myself: 
They  took  away  what  should  have  been  my 

eyes  ( But  I  remembered  Milton's  Para- 
dise). 
They  took  away  what  should  have  been  my 

ears.  (Beethoven  came  and  wiped  away 

my  tears). 
They  took  away  what  should  have  been  my 

tongue.   (But  I  had  talked  with  Ood 

when  I  was  young) . 
He  would  not  let  them  take  away  my  soul. 

Possessing    that,    I    still    possess    the 

whole. 
I  was  relieved  for  one  moment  that  the 
government  could  not  possess  my  patient's 
soul.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Medicaid  is  dis- 
interested benevolence.  When  an  elderly  citi- 
zen must  accumulate  a  number  of  points  to 
classify  for  skilled.  Intermediate  or  custodial 
care — this  is  cold  calculations.  Is  it  any  won- 
der our  younger  citizens  are  so  disillusioned 
VTith  the  establishment?  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree  with  many  of  their  methods — they  do 
get  results!  Can  the  government  do  nothing 
in  simplicity?  Must  our  elderly  citizens  be 
regulated  to  death?  Ck>uld  not  the  millions 
of  dollars  skimmed  off  at  the  top — red  tape, 
forms,  etc.  be  put  to  better  use  by  using  It  to 
truly  care  for  our  elderly?  We  give  freely  to 
foreign  countries  with  no  questions  asked; 
yet  our  own  citizens  must  bare  their  souls 
before  they  can  receive  Medicaid  and  after 
receiving  help  t>hey  are  subjected  to  evalua- 
tion after  evaluation.  What  dignity  they 
have  is  destroyed  In  the  process.  How  often 
are  foreign  aid  programs  evaluated?  Why  do 
our  elderly  citizens  need  evaluation  if  it  is 
determined  that  they  need  help,  need  nursing 
care  and  a  reputable  physician  states  as 
much?  Evaluate  the  care  In  the  home  yes, 
but  leave  the  patient  alone.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  by  the  government  with 
no  apparent  improvement  in  the  plight  of 
the  elderly.  In  fact  patients  were  in  a  more 
secure  position  imder  the  old  age  pension 
plan. 

The  federal  government  is  like  an  octo- 
pvis.  Those  long  tentacles  can  choke  to  death. 
No  longer  is  hard  work,  dedication  and  ini- 
tiative Important.  One  only  needs  to  know 
how  to  flu  out  forms. 

You  have  seen  my  home.  My  husband  and 
I  have  dedicated  the  best  years  of  our  lives 
to  giving  our  elderly  citizens  a  lovely  home 
in  which  to  live.  We  were  doing  this  long  be- 
fore the  "bowl"  about  nursing  homes.  We 
will  not  lower  our  standards.  I  am  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  have  a  BS  in  Nursing  Education 
and  an  MA  degree.  My  husband  has  a  BS 
in  Business  Administration.  Is  my  work  in 
vain?  Again  wlU  our  senior  citizens  be  regu- 
lated to  death? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  L.  C.  (EvxLTN)  Haxot. 


PRISONERS  AND  MISSING  IN 
ACTION  IN  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  once  more 
I  rise  to  express  my  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  Americans  who  are  missing 
in  action  in  the  Vietnam  war.  They  must 
never  be  our  forgotten  Americans.  They 
are  entitled  to  first  consideration  in 
every  action  our  CJovemment  takes  in 
military  and  diplomatic  areas  and  in  all 
matters  relating  to  our  foreign  policy.  No 
action  should  be  taken  nor  any  decision 
made  without  stopping  to  consider  what 
can  be  done  for  these  POWs  and  MIA's. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  long 
war.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
United  States  suffered  her  first  casualty 
and  the  loss  of  the  first  prisoners  and 
missing  men  which  occurred  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1960's.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
of  waiting  through  those  war  years  of  the 
last  half  of  the  1960's.  However,  during 
this  time  most  Americans  have  gone 
about  their  activities  as  usual.  They  could 
either  see  their  loved  ones,  or  they  could 
be  reached  by  telephone  or  letter.  Most 
families  have  enjoyed  some  happy  times 
in  spite  of  the  war.  Most  little  children 
have  had  the  privilege  and  opportimity 
to  romp  and  play  with  their  daddies. 
Words  fail  us  to  describe  the  suffering, 
the  anguish,  the  loneliness  and  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  mothers,  the  fathers,  the 
wives,  and  children  of  these  men. 

We  have  good  reason  to  know  and  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  men  who  are  Usted 
as  missing  in  action  may  be  alive  and  are 
held  as  prisoners.  The  Communist  forces 
on  the  other  side  of  this  war  do  not  tell 
the  truth.  They  refuse  to  obey  the  trea- 
ties that  have  been  entered  into  to  pro- 
tect men  in  these  situations.  The  Com- 
munists have  not  permitted  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion as  it  should  be.  The  Communists 
have  failed  to  properly  report  all  the 
names  of  the  individuals  involved.  They 
have  failed  to  carry  out  treaty  commit- 
ments and  the  provisions  of  international 
law  in  reference  to  the  delivery  of  mail 
to  and  from  these  men  who  are  held  by 
them. 

Mr.  President,  the  rest  of  us  owe  much 
to  these  men  and  their  families.  First  of 
all,  we  should  never  forget.  These  men 
should  be  our  constant  concern  and  fore- 
most in  our  prayers.  We  should  speak 
and  we  should  write.  We  should  contact 
people  at  home  and  abroad,  reciting  the 
facts  and  making  an  api>eal  for  the  Com- 
mimlst's  world  to  be  humane  and  honor- 
able in  all  the  handling  of  the  matters 
relating  to  these  POW's  and  MIA's.  We 
should  petition  foreign  governments  for 
help.  In  short,  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  conceive  to  mobilize  world  public 
opinion  to  the  end  that  these  men  will 
be  released  and  returned.  Our  petitions 
and  our  demands  should  be  heard  around 
the  world  without  ceasing  imtil  these 
men  are  released  and  accounted  for. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION :  A 
DEBT  TO  ANNE  PRANK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  had  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion before  it  for  24  long  years. 
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For  some  that  lengthy  delay  might 
seem  but  a  brief  moment  In  the  span  of 
history,  but  for  those  who  suffered  the 
terror  of  persecution  that  moment  is  an 
eternity.  Never  was  the  nightmare  of 
religious  and  racial  genocide  made  more 
vivid  than  In  the  tragic  diary  of  Anne 
Prank.  For  that  courageous  girl  and  her 
family,  struggling  day  by  day  to  escape 
murder  in  Nazi  concentration  camps, 
each  hour  within  their  tiny  hiding  place 
brought  a  growing  fear  of  betrayal  and 
capture.  Each  minute  ticked  away  with 
terror. 

Those  millions  who  have  read  this 
brave  attempt  at  cheerfulness  In  the  face 
of  adversity,  of  reason  in  the  midst  of 
chaos,  of  love  surrounded  by  hatred, 
cannot  help  but  be  touched  most  pro- 
foundly. Anne  Frank  was  an  amazing 
Individual.  Her  death  came  as  one  of 
6  million,  but  her  story  has  been  Im- 
mortalized. It  seems  tragically  strange 
that  this  young  girl's  diary  should  pass 
down  through  the  years  alongside  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  left  unsigned 
by  America.  Each  moment  was  agony  for 
the  Frank  family,  yet  we  allow  24  3rears 
to  slip  by  while  thousands  suffer  a  similar 
fate. 

Our  obligation  to  Anne  Frank  and  her 
fellow  victims  of  prejudice  and  genocide 
is  obvious.  The  Genocide  Convention 
long  before  the  U.S.  Senate  should  now 
be  ratified.  As  yet  our  profound  moral 
debt  remains  unpaid. 


BOY  SCOUTS  CONTINUE  TO  GROW 
AND  CONTRIBUTE  TO  A  BETTER 
LIFE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
long  history  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica is  replete  with  major  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  by  our  youth  for 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

But  the  Boy  Scouts  have  never  stood 
on  their  laurels.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
now  generation.  They  are  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  problems  our  Nation  faces 
today. 

Their  Operation  Reach  program  is  a 
nationwide  fight  against  drug  abuse. 

Their  Project  SOAR — Save  Our  Amer- 
ican Resources — is  directed  at  conserving 
those  resources  we  still  have  and  pro- 
tecting our  Nation  against  the  ravages  of 
pollution. 

There  are  more  than  18,000  young 
New  Hampshire  residents  participating 
In  Scouting.  Nearly  7,000  adults  work 
with  these  yoimg  men  In  their  Scouting 
activities.  They  are  backed  up  by  a  pro- 
fessional Scout  staff  of  13. 

New  Hampshire  is  better  off  because 
of  the  Boy  Scout  program.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cur- 
rent report  on  Scouting  in  New  Hamp- 
shire be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BoT  Scouts  or  America, 
North  Brunatoick,  NJ.,  February  1972. 
To:  The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  McInttu 
Subject:  New  Hampshire  and  Scouting 

Things  like  emergencies,  camping,  the 
problem  of  pollution,  and  the  drug  abuse 
problem  are  of  interest  both  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  and  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 


America.  It  Is  only  natural  then  that  the 
State  and  Scouting  work  together  In  many 
ways,  each  contributing  much  to  the  other. 
Scouting  gives  to  the  State  and  all  Its  peo- 
ple— particularly  the  young — through  Its 
program.  For  Its  part,  the  SUte  of  New 
Hampshire  gives  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica through  Its  people,  cooperation,  and 
locale. 

EMERGENCIXS 

Scouting  In  New  Hampshire  Is  active  In  the 
areas  of  law  enforcement  and  emergency  aid. 
In  the  State  are  10  special-Interest  Explorer 
posts  that  deal  with  law  enforcement. 

Ever  since  the  1938  hurricane.  Scouts  la 
New  Hampshire  have  been  active  In  Just 
about  all  statewide  emergencies  and  local 
disasters. 

PKOJXCT  SOAR 

Project  SOAR  Is  Scoutlng's  program  to 
preserve  our  environment  to  Save  Our  Amer- 
ican Resources.  The  program  is  an  example 
of  Scoutlng's  broad  contributions.  Many 
New  Hampshire  officials  and  conservationists 
are  involved  on  our  Project  SOAR  committee, 
which  was  directly  involved  In  producing  a 
manual  for  Project  SOAR.  Scouting  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day  on  June  6  of  this 
year  serves  to  illustrate  the  yearlong  pro- 
gram of  ecological  effort.  On  that  1  day  In 
New  Hampshire  alone  6,000  Scouts  partici- 
pated In  conservation  camporees.  Some 
2,800  volimteer  adult  Scouters  and  11,680 
Scouts  and  Explorers  cleaned  up  2,176  mUes 
of  New  Hampshire  roadways  and  rivers, 
spruced  up  more  than  390  acres  of  parklands 
and  empty  lots,  and  collected  271  tons  of 
trash  and  Utter.  And  Scouting  Keep  America 
Beautiful  Day  Is  only  a  smaU  part  of  the 
Project  SOAR  program.  Project  SOAR  has  In 
fact  been  so  successful  that  the  BSA  Execu- 
tive Board  has  renewed  Project  SOAR  for  at 
least  1  more  year. 

OPEKATION  BEACH 

Another  major  problem  area  in  which 
Scouting  Is  about  to  seek  a  similar  Impact 
is  the  drug  abxise  problem.  A  new  approach 
to  the  problem  Is  represented  by  Operation 
Reach,  which  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  pio- 
neered In  a  few  pilot  projects  In  the  past 
year  and  Is  now  extending  throughout  New 
Hampshire  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

PEOPLE 

A  number  of  important  people  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  have  contributed  to 
the  Scout  movement.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Newell  Palre.  Is  councU  Exploring 
chairman.  Former  Governor  Wlnant  was  the 
first  Council  President  In  1929.  Other  former 
Governors  active  In  Scouting  Include  Gov. 
Wesley  Powell,  Gov.  Francis  P.  Murphy,  Gov! 
Hugh  Gregg,  Gov.  Huntley  N.  Spauldlng, 
and  Gov.  RoUand  H.  Spauldlng.  Senator  Nor- 
rls  Cotton,  Senator  Thomas  Mclntyre.  Rep- 
resentative Louis  Wyman,  and  former  Con- 
gressman Ollva  Huot  have  also  been  active 
In  the  Scout  movement. 

Three  men  from  New  Hampshire  serve 
Scouting  on  the  regional  executive  commit- 
tee. They  are  John  H.  Morlson  of  MUford, 
president  of  the  Hltchlner  Manufacturing 
Co.;  John  Palazzl  of  the  Palazzl  Corporation 
In  Concord;  Max  I.  SUber  of  N.  Kamenske 
and  Co.,  Nashua,  and  WUUam  A.  Doherty  of 
Prankim,  president  of  the  O.  W.  Orlffln  Co. 
CAMPnro 

New  Hampshire's  Scout  councU  owns  and 
operates  three  Scout  camps;  two  for  long- 
term  camping  and  one  for  short-term  camp- 
ing. Last  year  more  than  3,100  Scouts  and 
Explorers  In  112  posts  and  troops  were  In- 
volved In  long-term  camping.  These  camps 
also  provided  summer  camping  last  year  for 
21  disadvantaged  boys  who  were  not  Scouts. 

Scouts  and  Explorers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  come  to  use  14  wilderness  trails 
and  camping  facilities  In  New  Hampshire 
that  are  part  of  the  BSA  National  Campwaya 
tour  program. 


NEW   BAMPSRIBE   SCOTTnifa  PACTS 

The  Granite  State  has  a  total  Scout  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  18,000.  This  Includes 
(as  of  the  first  of  this  year)  600  B^iplorers 
In  61  Explorer  units,  8.100  Scouts  In  276 
troops,  and  9,700  Cub  Scouts  In  243  Cub 
packs.  Almost  7,000  adults  serve  these  youths 
on  a  volunteer  basis.  Working  with  these 
nearly  25,000  citizens  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  are  actively  engaged  In  Scouting,  is  a 
professional  staff  of  13.  Total  membership 
In  the  State  Is  expected  to  be  26,000  boys  bv 
1976.  ' 

All  In  all.  New  Hampshire  has  proved  to 
be  an  Important  State  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  Just  as  Scouting  has  proved  to  be 
Important  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 


THE  RICHMOND  SCHOOL 
BUSING  CASE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Febru- 
ary 14  issue  of  Time  magazine  contains 
a  simple  and  eloquent  letter  on  the 
depths  of  human  feeling  surrounding 
the  Richmond  Intercoimty  busing  de- 
cision. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sn:  Judge  Merhlge  can  order  until  he  Is 
blue  In  the  face.  He  cannot  come  Into  our 
homes  and  grab  our  children. 

Our  motto:  The  real  Supreme  Court  of 
this  land  Is  We,  the  People.  The  Judges  are 
appointed  by  God;  their  names  are  Mommy 
and  Daddy. 

Mrs.  Caboltn  W.  Bakes, 

Richmond. 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  SOUTH 
ASIAN  NATIONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  about  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced approach  in  its  relations  with  the 
nations  of  the  South  Asian  subcontinent. 
I  noted  several  instances  in  which  we 
had,  by  providing  arms  to  India  or  Paki- 
stan, aggravated  tensions  on  the  sub- 
continent and  increased  the  risk  of  a 
great  power  clash.  I  referred  to  our  un- 
happy experience  in  the  recent  crisis  in 
East  Bengal  when  we  became  identified 
with  one  side  of  an  essentially  intrare- 
gional  conflict.  I  urged  that  we  not  over- 
look any  opportunity  to  repair  the  dam- 
age to  our  relations  with  India  caused 
by  the  recent  crisis,  and  I  recommended 
that  we  seek  the  friendship  of  all  nations 
in  the  region. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  imderstandable 
interest  that  I  read  a  column  by  Lau- 
rence Stem  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
February  4  on  the  question  of  providing 
arms  to  Pakistan.  Mr.  Stem  referred  to 
the  arms  offer  announced  by  the  State 
Department  in  October  1970.  This  in- 
cluded 300  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  about  20  aircraft  and  was  described 
in  ofiBcial  statements  as  a  one-time  ex- 
ception to  the  embargo  which  we  have 
maintained  since  1965  on  military  equip- 
ment for  India  and  Pakistan.  Mr.  Stem 
points  out  that  the  United  States  still 
has  to  make  a  decision  on  whether  to  go 
forward  with  this  offer,  which  has  been 
held  In  abeyance  for  over  a  year. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Stem  makes 
some  pertinent  observaticms,  about  the 
high  political  cost  of  the  relatlTely  small 
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amount  of  arms  that  we  have  provided 
to  India  and  Pakistan: 

since  the  1966  war,  when  foreign-supplied 
annles  of  India  and  West  Pakistan  staggered 
to  exhaustion  and  truce  after  22  days  of  war, 
the  United  States  has  played  the  most  negli- 
gible role  of  all  the  major  Industrial  nations 
In  the  arming  of  the  subcontinent.  We 
adopted  our  embargo  policy  because  of  the 
embarrassing  specter  of  two  opposing  armies 
of  the  third  world  maiillng  each  other  with 
American  tanks,  guns  and  airplanes. 

A  few  statistics  tell  the  story.  The  United 
States  supplied  half  a  per  cent  of  all  major 
weapons  sent  to  the  subcontinent  since  the 
1966  war,  according  to  the  Impartial  and  au- 
thoritative "Arms  Trade  With  the  Third 
World"  study  by  the  Stockholm  International 
Peace  Research  Institute.  The  rate  was  less 
than  $1  mUllon  a  year. 

In  the  same  period  the  Russians  supplied 
67.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  $130  million  a 
year,  with  most  of  the  arms  going  to  India. 
Britain,  France  and  China  far  outpaced  the 
United  States  during  the  poet-1965  years. 

And  BO  the  paradox  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  gotten  more  unfavorable  political 
mileage  out  of  Its  diminutive  role  In  the  sub- 
continent arms  race  than  any  of  the  Indus- 
trial powers  who  have  been  fueling  It. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
speech,  I  believe  we  should  not  neglect 
Pakistan,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our  in- 
terests would  be  best  served  by  encourag- 
ing that  nation  to  focus  its  energies  on 
economic  and  social  development.  With 
regard  to  supplying  arms,  I  think  the 
United  States  should  move  with  great 
care  and  only  after  a  thorough  consider- 
ation of  the  impact  which  new  shipments 
to  Pakistan  are  likely  to  have  on  our 
relations  with  India  and  on  our  whole 
position  on  the  subcontinent. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION 
ON  VOTES 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  when  certain  record 
votes  were  taken  on  amendments  to  H.R. 
12067,  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill, 
because  of  a  longstanding  prior  com- 
mitment in  Georgia. 

Had  I  been  present  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 4,  when  votes  on  these  amendments 
were  taken,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
the  Pulbright  amendment  barring  the 
use  of  funds  for  continuing  public  safety 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development— No.  34  Leg.— and  "yea"  on 
the  Fulbright  smiendment  decreasing 
from  $165  million  to  $140  million  funds 
for  worldwide  technical  assistance,  and 
from  $150  million  to  $100  million  funds 
for  development  loans — No.  35  Leg. 


HARVARD  LAW  PROFESSOR  OP- 
POSES EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
March  1971  issue  of  the  Harvard  Civil 
Rights  Civil  Liberties  Law  Review,  Prof, 
Paul  A.  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  written  a  strong  article 
against  the  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment. 

Professor  Freund,  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing legal  scholars  in  this  coimtry, 
concludes  that  the  ERA,  or  unisex 
amendment,  will  result  in  the  destruction 
of  any  law  that  differentiates  between 


men  and  women.  As  Professor  Freimd 
puts  it: 

And  so  women  must  be  admitted  to  West 
Point  on  a  parity  with  men;  women  must  be 
conscripted  for  military  service  equaUy  with 
men  (though  classification  on  an  individual 
basis  for  assignment  to  duties  would  be 
valid.  It  Is  asserted);  girls  must  be  eligible 
for  the  same  athletic  teams  as  boys  In  the 
public  schools  and  state  universities;  Boston 
Boys'  Latin  School  and  Girls'  Latin  School 
must  merge  (not  simply  be  brought  Into 
parity);  and  life  Insurance  commissioners 
may  not  continue  to  approve  lower  life  Insiir- 
ance  premiums  for  women  (based  on  greater 
life  expectancy) — aU  by  command  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution." 

Professor  Freimd  takes  a  special  look 
at  the  laws  relating  to  domestic  relations 
which  the  ERA  would  destroy,  and  I  h(H)e 
that  every  Senator  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  section  to  determine 
the  effect  of  destrosring  the  legal  obliga- 
tion, existent  in  every  State,  for  the  hus- 
band to  support  his  family. 

Prof.  Jonathan  H.  Pincus  of  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine  has  rightly 
termed  this  destructive  element  of  the 
ERA,  "the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  of  the 
American  social  structure." 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  recommend  the 
article  by  Professor  Freund  in  the  Har- 
vard Civil  Rights  Civil  Liberties  Law  Re- 
view to  everyone  interested  in  a  brilliant 
expose  of  the  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Equal  Rights  Amxmdmeot  Is  Not  trx 

Wat 

(By  Paul  A.  Freund*) 

My  interest  In  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment goes  back  twenty-five  years,  when  I  was 
encouraged  to  draft  a  statement  in  opposi- 
tion on  behalf  of  twenty  lawyers  and  law 
professors,  Including  Dean  Pound  of 
Harvard.^  Last  year  I  learned  that  this  state- 
ment was  being  clrciilated  anew  by  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  It  became  necessary  to  review  my 
position  on  the  subject. 

The  issue  has  always  been  over  choice  of 
means,  not  over  ends.  The  objective  Is  to 
nullify  those  vestigial  laws  that  work  an 
Injustice  to  women,  that  are  exploitative  or 
Impose  oppressive  discriminations  on  account 
of  sex.  Although  such  laws  have  been  progres- 
sively superseded  or  held  to  be  violative  of 
eq\ial  protection,*  some  of  these  laws  stiU 
disfigure  our  legal  codes.  Beyond  this,  the 
Women's  Rights  Movement  seeks  to  achieve 
eqxial  opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for 
women  In  business,  professional,  domestic, 
and  political  relationships,  but  unless  equal- 
ity Is  denied  by  a  public  agency  or  because  of 
a  law  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  its 
terms  has  no  application.  If  we  want  to  see 
more  women  In  law  firms.  In  the  medical 
profession.  In  the  Cabinet — and  I,  for  one, 
do — we  must  turn  elsewhere  than  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  point  Is  not  the  smug 
argument  that  we  must  change  hearts  and 
minds  and  attitudes  (though  that  too  Is 
Involved)  rather  than  look  to  law;  the  point 
Is  that  within  the  realm  of  law  we  have  to 
compare  the  effects  and  effectiveness  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  mandate  of  congressional  legislation 
and  judicial  decisions  on  the  other. 

The  prc^>osed  amendment  attempts  to  Im- 
pose a  single  artandard  of  sameness  on  the 
position  cf  the  sexes  in  all  the  multifarious 
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roles  regulated  by  law— marital  support,  pa- 
rental obligations,  social  security,  industrial 
employment,  activities  in  public  schools,  and 
mHitary  service — ^to  mention  the  most  promi- 
nent. It  Is  necessary  to  try  to  analyze  all  these 
various  applications  of  the  single-standard 
formiUa  in  order  to  discern  whether  anom- 
alies, uncertainties,  and  Injustices  would  re- 
sult. Unfortunately  we  have  no  definitive 
guide  In  such  an  exploration,  for  neither  In 
the  House  nor  In  the  Senate  was  there  a  ccxn- 
mlttee  report  on  the  amendment,  which 
might  have  foc\ised  attention  on  concrete  Is- 
sues rather  than  on  a  generalized  slogan — 
"equal  rights  xinder  law" — which  Is  Intended 
to  supplant  "equal  protection  of  the  laws." 
The  alternative  legal  course  is  to  achieve 
changes  in  the  relative  position  of  women 
through  paramount  federal  standards  or  to 
overcome  invidious  classifications  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  presently  unconstitu- 
tional. The  choice  resembles  that  in  medicine 
between  a  single  broad-spectrum  drug  with 
imcertain  and  unwanted  side-effects  and  a 
selection  of  specific  pUls  for  specific  ills. 

In  comparing  the  problem  of  choice 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  today,  I  concluded 
that  so  far  from  the  case  for  amendment  be- 
ing strengthened,  the  choice  of  the  alterna- 
tive course  was  even  more  strongly  indicated. 
The  reason  is  that  during  the  intervening 
years  both  the  scope  of  congressional  power 
and  the  promise  of  judicial  redress  have 
been  made  clearer,  whUe  the  dangers  implicit 
In  the  amendment  remain  as  before.  Congres- 
sional power  under  the  commerce  clause,  as 
the  civil-rights  legislation  shows,  is  adequate 
to  deal  with  discrimination  (whether  private 
or  governmental)  based  on  sex,  as  on  race. 
This  authority  has  been  utilized  to  some  ex- 
tent in  relation  to  sex  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment practices  *  but  not  to  such  dis- 
crimination in  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. Discrimination  in  matters  of  family  law 
could  be  reached  under  Congress'  power  to 
enforce  the  equal-protection  guarantee,  as 
set  forth  in  Katzenhach  v.  Morgan.^ 

Recently,  to  be  sure,  a  majority  of  the 
Court  refused  to  extend  that  decision  to  the 
case  of  the  claims  of  18-year-oIds  to  share 
In  the  suffrage;  but  the  refusal  hinged  on  a 
reluctance  to  regard  the  minimum  voting  age 
for  elections  as  a  subject  conUng  within  the 
guarantee  of  equal  protection.*  Even  without 
benefit  of  congressional  action,  the  guarantee 
has  been  markedly  enlarged  In  recent  years; 
It  has  served  to  invalidate  legislative  classi- 
fications based  on  such  factors  as  poverty, 
iUegltimacy,  diiratlon  of  residence."  Surely 
nineteenth-centTiry  decisions  holding,  for  ex- 
ample, that  women  could  be  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  bar'  are  miisevun  pieces  and 
should  not  figure  In  any  present  discussion  of 
equal  rights. 

The  paucity  of  contemporary  Supreme 
Ooiut  deolslons  can  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
failure  of  women's  groups  to  mount  a  series 
of  selected  test  cases  challenging  forms  of 
discrimination,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
some  discriminatory  laws  have  been  held  In- 
valid by  lower  courts,  without  further  ap- 
peal.* One  Supreme  Court  decision,  however, 
is  a  target  of  indlgnatlosi  by  proponents  of 
the  amendment:  Hoyt  v.  Florida*  The  Court 
held  by  a  divided  vote  that  a  state  law  might 
reUeve  women  of  Jury  duty  unless  they  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  serve,  while  re- 
qtiiring  men  to  present  specific  reasons  for 
excusal.  Exx>erienoe  had  shown  that  a  much 
higher  percentage  at  women  than  of  men 
had  In  fact  secured  exctisal  on  an  individual 
basis,  because  of  household  duties,  and  the 
law  was  tailored  to  reflect  this  experience  in 
a  differentiated  procedure  based  on  a  differ- 
entiated presumption  of  fact.  Aa  the  Ju^ 
tlcee  were  divided,  so.  It  seems  to  me,  cam 
reasonable  persons  of  good  will  disagree 
«unong  themselves  on  the  declsloin.  But  to  re- 
gard the  decision  as  an  invidious  discrimina- 
tion or  a  degrading  affront  to  women  that 
calls  for  redresB  by  a  coostltutlonal  amend- 
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ment  Is  surely  far-fetched  and  obeesalvely 
sensitive.  The  clsfidflcatlcm  more  nearly  re- 
sembled a  factxi&l  generalization  based  on 
age  or  height  than  on  race  or  color. 

So  far  I  have  set  out  reasons  why  the 
amendment  Is  not  necessary  or  appropriate. 
Before  leaving  this  point,  let  me  add  that 
even  If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  legisla- 
tion on  the  state  or  federal  level  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  It  out  In  Its  myriad  appli- 
cations. Pour  words  will  not  In  themselves  re- 
make the  laws  of  age  of  consent,  marital 
property  rights,  marital  and  parental  legal 
duties,  and  protective  factory  legislation. 
The  energies  that  have  been  spent  for  forty 
years  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  submission  of 
the  amendment  by  Congress  to  the  states 
would  have  to  be  followed,  even  If  ultlmatdy 
successful,  by  efforts  to  revise  the  laws  In  a 
saUsfactory  way.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  preliminary  struggle  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  two-thirds  of  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  Is  other  than  a  diversion 
of  energy  from  the  essential  task  of  revising 
the  laws  themselves. 

In  some  fields  a  national  mandate  to  the 
states  Is  a  useful,  even  necessary,  prelude  be- 
oaiise  there  Is  a  bloc  of  recalcitrant  states  or 
because  Individual  states  fear  a  loss  of  com- 
petitive advantage  In  raising  their  standards. 
The  latter  was  the  case,  for  example,  with  un- 
employment compensation,  which  lagged  In 
the  states  untU  federal  tax  credit  legialaUon 
took  away  the  supposed  advantage  of  holding 
out.">  So  far  as  women's  rights  are  concerned, 
a  similar  situation  conceivably  might  exist 
with  respect  to  a  disadvantaged  ppaition  in 
Industry;  but  there  is  a  twofold  answer  to 
this  supposition.  So  far  as  merely  private 
discrimination  Is  concerned,  the  amendment 
has  no  applioatlon,  and  all  discrimination, 
private  or  governmental,  is  subject  to  the 
paramoixnt  power  of  Congress  under  the  com- 
merce claiise.  In  non-commercial  fields,  such 
as  marital  property  or  parental  duties,  there 
Is  no  need  to  go  to  the  states  for  a  prelim- 
inary mandate  to  ch«uige  their  laws.  If  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  are  prepared  to  ratify 
the  amendment,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they 
must  first  thi;is  admonish  themselves  to  do 
Justice  before  they  are  prepared  in  fact  to 
do  Justice.  Although  forty  years  of  frustra- 
tion ought  to  have  carried  a  lesson,  no  doubt 
It  seems  easier  to  place  a  resounding  and  all- 
encompasalng  phrase  in  the  Constitution 
than  to  identify  specific  wrongs  and  draft 
modal  laws  to  correct  them.  Yet  it  is  the  lat- 
ter that  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  dome, 
whatever  the  fate  of  the  amendment — and  I 
suggest  that  it  b«  sooner. 

Still.  It  may  be  suggesrted,  the  amendment 
would  serve  Importantly  as  a  symbol — a  sym- 
bol that  the  nation  has  made  a  commitment 
to  Justice  for  women  under  law.  One  gets  the 
Impression  that  much  of  the  drive  for  the 
amendment  owes  Its  force  to  this  psychologi- 
cal wellspring.  The  value  of  a  symbol,  how- 
ever, lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  Is  not 
to  be  taken  Uterally,  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
be  analyzed  closely  for  Its  exact  Implications. 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress,  express- 
ing the  general  sentiment  of  that  body,  would 
be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  promulgating 
a  symbol.  When,  however,  we  are  presented 
with  a  proposed  amendment  to  our  funda- 
mental law.  binding  on  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, on  Judges,  legislatures,  and  execu- 
tives, we  are  entitled  to  Inquire  more  clrciun- 
spectly  into  the  operational  meaning  and  ef- 
fects of  the  symbol.  Lawyers,  In  particular, 
have  an  obligation  to  ask  these  questions  and 
to  weigh  the  answers  that  are  given.  For  If 
the  amendment  Is  not  only  a  needless  mla- 
dlrectlon  of  effort  In  the  quest  for  Justice, 
but  one  which  would  produce  anomalies, 
confusion,  and  injustices,  no  symbolic  value 
could  Justify  its  adopUon.  We  turn,  then, 
to  these  Issues  of  meaning  and  effect. 
A  mandate  that  equal  rights  under  law 
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shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  state  on  acocoint  of  sex  can 
have  either  of  two  conceivable  meanings.  It 
can  mean  that  any  classification  based  on 
sex  must  be  Justified  by  some  good  (or  very 
good,  or  compelling)  reason,  or  It  can  mean 
that  no  such  classtflcatlon  can  pass  muster. 
To  this  question  there  Is  no  authoritative 
answer  to  be  found  In  the  congressional  his- 
tory of  the  proposed  amendment,  but  the 
literature  of  Its  main  sponsors  insists  on  an 
absolute  meaning.  This  interpretation  has 
been  relnfcvced  by  the  recent  experience 
with  the  amendment  in  the  Senate.  After 
the  original  version  was  amended  to  death. 
Senator  Bayh  and  other  proponents  offered 
a  revised  version,  using  the  language  "equal 
protection  of  the  laws  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  ...  on  accoxmt  of  sex."  This  for- 
mulation, adopting  the  language  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  but  explicitly  stressing 
Its  application  to  classifications  based  on  sex, 
would  have  been  accepted  by  a  number  at 
opponents  of  the  original  version.  (I  would 
not  feel  impelled  to  oppose  the  revised  ver- 
sion, though  doubting  Its  necessity.)  But  It 
was  the  most  active  groups  behind  the 
amendment  that  refused  to  accept  the  sub- 
stitute. They  protested  that  courts  or  legis- 
latures mig^t  find  compelling  reasons  for  cer- 
tain classifications,  and  this  result  was  unac- 
ceptable." I  should  have  thought  that  If 
there  are  compelling  reasons  and  if  the 
amendment  would  allow  them  to  prevail, 
that  outcome  would  be  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion, not  intransigent  complaint. 

A  doctrinaire  equality,  then,  is  apparently 
the  theme  of  the  amendment.  And  so  women 
must  be  admitted  to  West  Point  on  a  parity 
with  men;  women  must  be  conscripted  for 
military  service  equally  with  men  (though 
classification  on  an  individual  basis  for  as- 
signment to  duties  would  be  valid,  it  Is  as- 
serted) ,"  girls  must  be  eligible  for  the  same 
athletic  teams  as  boys  In  the  public  schools 
and  state  universities;  Boston  Boys'  Latin 
School  and  Olrls'  Latin  School  must  merge 
(not  simply  be  brought  into  parity);  and 
life  Insurance  commissioners  may  not  con- 
tinue to  approve  lower  life  Insurance  pre. 
mlums  for  women  (based  on  greater  life  ex- 
pectancy) >« — all  by  command  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  country  ought  to  consider 
conscripting  women  equally  with  men.  My 
point  Is  not  that  we  must  maintain  the 
status  quo;  It  is  that  a  change  so  far-reach- 
ing and  inflexible  ought  surely  not  be 
brought  about  as  the  half-hidden  implica- 
tion of  a  constitutional  motto.  Changes  of 
far  less  Import  in  the  draft  law  have  been  the 
subject  of  full-scale  hearings,  committee  re- 
ports, and  debate  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
Can  we  assume  that  every  member  of  Con- 
gress who  Is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment Is  equally  prepared  to  explain  and 
Justify  Its  effect  on  military  service  and  to 
support  that  result  before  his  constituents? 
A  similar  question  has  to  be  raised  about 
each  of  the  other  foregoing  Ulustrative  con- 
sequences of  the  amendment.  The  Irreverent 
thought  obtrudes  Itself  that  either  not  every 
member  of  Congress  has  been  adequately 
briefed  on  the  amendment's  Implications  or 
not  every  member  takes  seriously  the  poesl- 
bUlty  of  Its  ratification.  Thu  irreverence  U 
reinforced  when  It  Is  remembered  that  such 
subjects  as  selective  service  or  admission  to 
West  Point  are  whoUy  In  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, and  there  is  no  reason  to  wait  for  th© 
mandate  of  three-fourths  of  the  states  If 
Congress  really  regards  sex  differentiation  In 
those  institutions  as  unacceptable  and  is 
bent  on  ending  It.  Indeed,  the  change  could 
be  brought  about  by  simple  majority  vote, 
not  the  two-thirds  required  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Special  scrutiny  should  be  given  to  the  field 
of  domestic  relations,  with  Its  complex  re- 
lationships of  marital  duties  and  parental 
responsibilities.  Every  state  makes  a  husband 


liable  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  without 
regard  to  the  abUlty  of  the  wife  to  support 
herself.  The  obligation  of  ttie  wife  to  support 
her  husband  is  obvlotisly  not  Identical  to 
this;  If  It  were,  each  would  be  duty  bound 
to  support  the  other.  Instead,  the  wife's  duty 
varies  from  state  to  state.  In  some  Jurisdic- 
tions there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  wife,  even 
If  the  husband  Is  unable  to  support  himself. 
In  others,  the  wife  does  have  a  duty  of  sup- 
port In  such  a  case. 

In  1968  a  recommendation  on  the  subject 
was  made  by  a  Task  Force  on  Family  Law 
and  Policy  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Status  of  Women,  a  group  that 
supports  the  amendment.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  a  progressive  and  equitable  one :  "A 
wife  should  be  responsible  for  the  support 
of  her  husband  If  he  la  unable  to  support 
himself  and  she  Is  able  to  furnish  such  sup- 
port." »  So  far,  so  good.  But  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  rule  fixing  the  hiuband's 
duty?  Some  members  of  the  Task  Force,  but 
only  some,  took  a  position  of  reciprocity  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  amendment: 
"Some  of  the  task  force  members  believed 
that  a  husband  should  only  be  liable  for 
the  support  of  a  wife  who  is  unable  to  support 
herself  due  to  physical  handicap,  acute  stage 
of  family  responsibility  or  unemployability 
on  other  grounds."  »  ThU  solution,  dictated 
by  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  every  state.  More- 
over, the  support  owed  solely  to  "a  wife  who 
Is  unable  to  support  herseir*  might  be  fur- 
ther eroded  by  the  establishment  of  chUd- 
care  centers.  Where  such  centers  are  created, 
presumably  a  wife  with  small  chUdren  would 
no  longer  be  "unable"  to  support  herself 
through  employment,  and  so  under  the  con- 
stitutional rule  of  reciprocity  would  lose  the 
right  of  support  from  her  hiisband.  Thus 
child-care  centers  could,  by  a  reflexive  effect 
on  the  mother's  ability  to  work  outside  the 
home,  constitute  a  threat  rather  than  an  op- 
portunity. Of  course  the  spouses  would  be 
free  to  enter  into  an  agreement  regarding 
support,  but  the  law  is  necessarily  concerned 
with  rules  and  presumptions  In  the  absence 
of  agreement. 

Is  the  favorable  treatment  now  everywhere 
accorded  to  wives  In  respect  of  support  a 
manifestation  of  male  oppreaslon  or 
chauvinism  or  domination?  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  all  the  states  will  make  an  about- 
face  on  the  law  of  support  within  a  year 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment;  and  if 
they  do  not,  what  will  be  the  reaction  of 
wives  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  when 
husbands  procure  Judicial  decisions  In  Its 
name  relieving  them  of  the  duty  of  support 
because  an  equal  duty  is  not  imposed  on  their 
wives? 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  a  rigid  require- 
ment of  equality  Is  no  less  proper  for  the 
sexes  than  for  the  races,  and  no  less  work- 
able. But  the  moral  dimensions  of  the  con- 
cept of  equality  are  clearly  not  the  same  In 
the  two  cases.  To  hold  separate  Olympic  com- 
petitions for  whites  and  blacks  would  be 
deeply  repugnant  to  our  sensibilities.  Do 
we— should  we — ^feel  the  same  repugnance, 
that  same  sense  of  degradation,  at  the 
separate  competitions  for  men  and  women? 
A  school  system  offering  a  triple  option  based 
on  race— all-white,  all-black,  and  mUed 
schools — would  elevate  freedom  of  cbolce 
over  equal  protection  In  an  Impermissible 
way.  Are  we  prepared  to  pass  that  Judgment 
as  readUy  on  a  school  system  that  offers  a 
chol<:e  of  boys',  girls',  and  coeducational 
schools?  A  family  that  prefers  to  send  its 
daughter  to  a  girls'  school  or  college  and  Its 
son  to  a  boys'  school  or  crtlege  Is  not  there- 
by committing  an  invidious  discrimination; 
their  Judgment  of  relative  educational  advan- 
tages may  be  wise  or  \mwlse,  but  It  Is  not  lo 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  discre- 
tion, experimentation,  and  good  will  as  to 
call  for  a  uniform  constitutional  mandate 
dosing  off  that  area  of  dioloe.  One  of  the 
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prime  targets  of  the  equal-rights  movement 
has  been  the  color-segregated  public  rest 
room.  Whether  segregation  by  sex  would  meet 
the  same  condemnation  is  at  least  a  fair 
question  to  test  the  legal  assimilation  of 
racism  and  "sexism." 

The  answer  proffered  Is  that  a  counter- 
principle,  a  constitutional  right  of  privacy, 
would  be  Invoked  at  this  point."  But  this  Is 
only  to  restate  the  problem,  which  is  whether 
there  are  not  considerations  other  than  iden- 
tical treatment  that  ought  to  be  taken  Into 
account  in  the  various  contexts  of  relations 
between  the  sexes.  If  privacy  is  one  such  con- 
sideration, though  unexpressed  in  the 
amendment,  when  will  it  prevail  and  when 
will  it  not?  Is  privacy  In  fact  the  only  un- 
expressed countervailing  interest?  Freedom 
of  association  is  a  constitutional  right  en- 
Joying  recognition  even  longer  and  flrmer 
than  privacy.  It  has  been  invoked  without 
avail,  as  has  the  interest  in  privacy,  to  blunt 
the  force  of  equal  protection  In  the  field  of 
racial  separation.  Is  it  to  have  greater  recog- 
nition (as  In  the  area  of  public  education) 
where  relations  between  the  sexes  are  con- 
cerned? Moreover,  Interests  more  social,  less 
Individual,  than  privacy  or  association  are 
actually  involved.  If  a  public  school  con- 
ducts separate  physical  education  classes  for 
boys  and  girls,  or  a  prison  maintains  separate 
cells  for  men  and  women,  would  the  validity 
of  the  separation  depend  on  a  claim  of  pri- 
vacy? If  the  pupils  or  prisoners  waived  any 
Interest  in  privacy  and  wished  to  amalgamate 
the  classes  or  the  ceUs,  would  the  school  or 
the  prison  be  required  to  conform?  Or  could 
the  law  respect  a  wider  community  sentiment 
that  separateness  was  fitter  and  not  in- 
vidious? 

Constitutional  amendments,  like  other 
laws,  cannot  always  anticipate  all  the  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  under  them.  Remote 
and  esoteric  problems  may  have  to  be  faced 
In  due  course.  But  when  basic,  commonplace 
recurring  questions  are  raised  and  left  un- 
answered by  text  or  legislative  history,  one 
can  only  infer  a  want  of  candor  or  of  com- 
prehension. 

I  would  not  wish  to  leave  the  subject 
on  a  purely  negative  note.  My  concern,  as  I 
have  said,  is  with  the  method  proposed, 
which  Is  too  simplistic  for  the  living  Issues 
at  stake.  It  remains,  then,  to  suggest  al- 
ternative approaches.  A  great  deal  can  be 
done  through  the  regular  legislative  process 
in  Congress.  Concrete  guidelines  are  set  forth 
In  an  AprU  1970  Report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities. After  recommending  supprat  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  Report  urges 
that— 

Title  Vn  of  the  ClyU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
be  amended  to  empower  the  EEOC  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  to  extend  coverage  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  to  teachers; 

Titles  IV  and  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
be  amended  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  assist  in  cases  Involving  discrimina- 
tion against  girls  and  women  in  access  to 
public  education,  and  to  require  the  Office  of 
Education  to  make  a  survey  on  that  subject; 

Title  n  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  be  amended 
to  prohibit  discrimination  because  of  sex 
in  public  accommodations: 

the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Com- 
mission be  extended  to  Include  denial  of 
civil  rights  because  of  sex; 

the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  amended 
to  extend  coverage  of  Its  equal  pay  provisions 
to  executive,  administrative,  and  professional 
employees; 

liberalized  provisions  be  made  for  cblld- 
care  facilities." 

It  Is  an  extensive.  Important,  and  thought- 
ful set  of  proposals.  If  a  two-thirds  majority 
can  be  found  for  the  abstraction  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  It  would  be  puz- 
zling to  know  why  a  simple  majority  could 
not  even  more  readily  be  found  to  ^prove 
this  concrete  program. 
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In  addition.  Congress  would  give  a  vigorous 
and  valuable  lead  by  enacting  model  laws 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  fields  of 
labor  legislation  and  domestic  relations. 

Moreover,  a  few  significant  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  well-chosen  oases  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  would  have  a 
highly  salutary  effect.  And  decisions  \mder 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  wlU  clarify 
the  role  of  state  laws  regulating  employment 
in  light  of  the  statutory  concept  of  bona  fide 
occupational  qualifications." 

Finally,  Congress  can  exercise  its  enforce- 
ment power  under  the  foiirteenth  amend- 
ment to  Identify  and  displace  state  laws  that 
In  its  Judgment  work  an  uru-easonable  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  In  this  connection 
let  me  point  out  a  serioiis  deficiency  in  the 
proposed  amendment.  Its  enforcement  clavise 
gives  legislative  authority  to  Congress  and 
the  states  "within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions." This  Is  a  more  restrictive  authoriza- 
tion to  Oong^ss  than  Is  to  be  foxmd  In  any 
other  amendment.  Including  the  fourteenth. 
If  the  new  amendment  is  deemed  to  supersede 
the  fourteenth  concerning  equal  rights  with 
respect  to  sex.  Congress  will  be  left  with  less 
power  than  it  now  possesses  to  make  the 
guarantee  effective.  This  is  the  final  anomaly. 

The  time  has  come  for  eictlon,  for  mean- 
ingful action,  for  action  based  on  a  clear  idea 
of  Just  what  it  Is  that  we  are  trying  to  cor- 
rect and  to  bring  about  by  law.  For  more 
than  forty  years  there  has  been  pursuit  of  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
This  course  has  been  opf>osed  by  individuals 
and  groups  whose  commitment  to  civil  rights 
and  women's  righto  is  not  In  question:  groups 
that  Include  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  the  National  Council  pf  Catholic 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Jevrtsh  Wom- 
en, the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  and  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
and  chaired  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt."  The  real 
Issue  is  not  the  legal  status  of  vromen.  The 
issue  is  the  integrity  and  resptonslbiUty  of 
the  law-making  process  Itsalf . 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL  CCX)PER- 
A-nON  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  Senators  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  3140,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1972,  Intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix).  Re- 
form of  the  systttn  of  Federal  domestic 
assistance  h&s  long  been  a  major  in- 
terest of  mine.  During  my  tenure  in  the 
House  I  cosponsored  legislation  similar 
to  this  bill. 

My  initial  familiarity  with  the  failures 
of  our  grant-in-aid  apparatus  resulted 
from  a  project  which  my  staff  and  I 
completed  in  1969.  At  that  thne  we  c<«n- 
piled  the  first  comprehensive  catalog  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs.  To 
assure  that  we  continue  to  make  progress 
in  the  area  of  user-oriented  program  in- 
formation, I  introduced  the  Progrsmi  In- 
formation Act.  This  proposal  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  l^e  91st  Congress,  has 
been  Introduced  in  both  Houses  during 
this  Congress. 

What  has  most  disturbed  me  about  the 
evolution  of  our  system  of  domestic  as- 
sistance Is  that  we  have  continued  to  pro- 
liferate categorical  programs  without 
concerning  ourselves  su£BcientIy  with 
their  utility  to  intended  recipients.  After 
all,  the  grant  sj^tem  was  created  to  as- 
sist the  States,  localities,  and  other  non- 
Federal  bodies  in  carrying  out  their 
proper  fimctions  without  burdening  them 
with  complex,  expensive,  and  inflexible 
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requirements.  Further,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  failed  to  give  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  Impact  of  grants  on  the 
balance  within  our  Federal  system;  and 
to  evaluating  the  degree  to  which  these 
grants  are  achieving  the  national  objec- 
tives for  which  they  were  created. 

A  realistic  picture  of  the  difficulties 
faced  by  applicants  for  Federal  grants 
arises  from  a  realization  of  Uie  number 
of  programs  operating  in  any  particular 
functional  area.  This  picture  is  compli- 
cated when  the  multiple  uses  to  which 
programs  can  be  put  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. By  "multiple  uses"  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that,  for  example,  there  are  housing, 
research,  and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams which  can  be  of  benefit  to  edu- 
cators and  educational  institutions.  Sort- 
ing out  the  multiple  uses  of  programs  is 
an  undertaking  requiring  the  most  so- 
phisticated grantsmanship. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  statistical  picture 
of  the  maze  of  programs  and  agencies 
confronted  by  a  potential  grant  appli- 
cant, my  staff  and  I  have  constructed 
Chart  1.  Colimms  2  to  4  indicate  the 
number  of  programs,  accoimting  for 
multiple  uses,  and  the  nimaber  of  agen- 
cies and  subagencles — bureaus  or  offices 
within  larger  units — Involved  In  a  vari- 
ety of  functional  categories.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  something  like  172 
grants  identified  as  housing  programs 
handled  by  16  agencies  and  32  subagen- 
cles. As  regards  education  programs,  a 
potential  aid  recipient  could  be  faced  by 
approximately  440  programs  imder  the 
direction  of  31  major  agencies  and  53 
bureaus. 

I  have  be«i  able  to  obtain  this  statis- 
tical information  on  the  multiple  uses  of 
programs  through  use  of  the  computer 
programs  of  Applied  Uranbetics,  Inc.,  a 
Wasliington  firm  whose  business  is  pro- 
viding services  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  others  in  their  attempts 
to  solve  social  problems.  While  this  data 
results  from  a  study  several  months  old, 
I  am  confident  that  it  still  represents  the 
basic  reality. 

This  proliferation  of  programs,  be- 
sides creating  mammoth  informational 
problems  for  grant  applicants,  has  led  to 
needless  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Duplica- 
tion of  programs  has  resulted  in  dupli- 
cating guidelines,  duplicating  reg\ila- 
tions,  and  duplicating  application  forms. 
As  a  result.  State  and  local  officials  find 
themselves  mired  in  expensive  and  in- 
flexible red  tape  and  bureaucracy.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  a  grant  appli- 
cant may  have  to  contend  with  guide- 
lines, regulations  and  application  forms 
generated  by  a  number  of  departments 
and  bureaus,  each  having  their  own  ways 
of  doing  things. 

One  Governor  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  my  office  on  this  subject  com- 
mented as  follows: 

There  1b  little  doubt  that  conflict  and 
duplication  among  Federal  grant  programs 
have  Increased  to  the  point  that  It  today 
constitutes  one  of  the  major  problems  we 
face.  The  separate  grant  programs  for  sewer, 
water,  open  space,  housing  and  planning 
programs  are  not  only  causing  expensive  ad- 


ministration duplications,  but  provide  a 
source  of  great  confusion  to  local  government 
units  as  to  the  appropriate  place  to  seek 
assistance. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  administration  have 
sought  to  deal  with  the  defidenciea  of 
our  system  of  domestic  categorical 
grants-in-aid.  I  support  the  broad  inten- 
tions of  the  administration's  four  Exec- 
utive reorganization  bills,  its  special  rev- 
enue-sharing proposals,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et's Federal  Assistance  Review. 

While  I  heartily  approve  of  these  re- 
forms as  steps  in  the  right  direction,  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  alone  will  treat 
all  the  ills  of  the  domestic  assistance 
system.  Even  If  both  the  executive  reor- 
ganization program  and  the  six  special 
revenue-sharing  bills  become  law.  State 
and  local  officials  and  Federal  adminis- 
trators would  still  face  a  most  complex 
array  of  categorical  grants.  Again  put- 
ting to  use  chart  1,  It  is  possible  to  take 
a  "before  and  after"  look  at  the  number 
of  programs  and  agencies  which  citizens, 
private  institutions,  and  State  and  local 
governments  must  sort  through  when 
seeking  aid  in  a  nimiber  of  program  cate- 
gories. 

By  rearranging  programs  and  agen- 
cies to  account  for  the  likely  effects  of  the 
proposed  reorganizations  and  special 
revenue-sharing  plans,  we  can  to  some 
extent  measure  their  Impact.  Study  of 
columns  5  to  8  of  the  chart  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  if  all  of  this  legis- 
tion  were  enacted,  we  would  still  need  to 
look  for  other  means  to  further  ration- 
alize the  grant  system.  In  the  category  of 
housing  aid  the  number  of  programs  in- 
volved would  be  reduced  from  about  172 
to  155,  while  13  major  agencies,  nine 
newly  created  administrators,  and  20 
bureaus  would  carry  the  load  formerly 
borne  by  16  major  agencies  and  32  bu- 
reaus. The  approximately  440  education 
programs  now  existing  would  shrink  to 
380  with  25  major  agencies,  15  adminis- 
trators, and  34  bureaus  acting  where  31 
major  units  and  53  biu-eaus  had  partici- 
pated. Special  revenue  sharing  by  itself 
would  phase  out  only  130  of  the  1,000- 
plus  categorical  programs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all  440  education 
grants,  for  example,  should  be,  or  indeed 
could  be  consolidated.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  some  beneficial  groupings 
could  be  made  that  would  simplify  the 
administration  of  Federal  grants.  I  would 
urge  the  executive  branch  to  press  even 
harder  to  consolidate  grants  through  ad- 
ministrative action  when  possible  and  to 
continue  to  pursue  other  grant  reforms. 

These  efforts  require  more  from  the 
Houses  of  Congress  than  cheering  from 
the  sidelines.  The  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1972,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  reconstruction  of  oiu*  ap- 
paratus of  intergovernmental  aid.  First 
of  all,  this  legislation  as  one  means  of 
simplifying  the  financial  reporting  re- 
quirements of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, permits  Federal  agencies  to  place 
greater  reliance  on  State  and  local  audits 
which  meet  Federal  standards. 


Title  n  of  this  bill  would  permit  the 
President  to  transmit  to  Congress  plans 
which  consolidate  overlapping  domestic 
programs.  A  plan  would  become  effective 
If  either  House  of  Congress  dis^proved 
It  within  a  period  of  10  calendar  days 
during  which  Congress  was  In  continuous 
session.  This  procedure,  whereby  Con- 
gress exercises  a  negative  veto,  utilizes 
that  set  forth  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  Original  congressional  intent  Is 
protected  in  this  bill  by  explicit  require- 
ments set  for  the  purposes  and  manner 
of  grant  consolidations.  Some  of  us  might 
ideally  prefer  not  to  allow  semUegislative 
powers  to  the  President.  However,  when 
one  realizes  the  enormous  and  detailed 
task  involved  in  restructuring  over  1,000 
grants,  such  a  delegation  of  power  seems 
more  reascmable. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  Litergovem- 
mental  Cooperation  Act  of  1972,  is  to  per- 
mit Federal  agencies  to  set  up  common 
application,  management,  and  fimdlng 
procedures  for  appropriate  programs. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  intraagency  joint 
funding  although  some  provision  Is  made 
for  applying  the  technique  to  programs 
managed  by  more  than  one  executive 
agency.  The  President  is  now  authorized 
by  several  statutes  to  carry  on  demon- 
stration Joint  fimding  projects,  which 
have  been  conducted  with  apparent  suc- 
cess. The  advantages  of  such  a  procedure 
are  obvious  for  the  private  Institution  or 
Governmental  unit  seeking  coordinated 
solutions  to  problems. 

Title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1972  seeks  to  Improve 
congressional  and  Executive  oversight  of. 
Federal  assistance  programs.  The  sub- 
stantive committees  of  Congress  would 
be  given  the  responsibility  of  periodically 
reviewing  grant  programs  falling  within 
their  jurisdictions  and  reporting  their 
findings  to  their  respective  Houses.  To 
better  perform  this  task  a  committee 
chairman  would  be  authorized  to  appoint, 
with  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  a  program  review  specialist 
to  the  professional  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  title  also  requires  more  exten- 
sive reporting  of  grant-in-aid  activities 
to  Congress  by  Federal  agencies  and  the 
President. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  en- 
actment of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1972  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  a  better  system  of 
intergovernmental  aid.  The  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, the  NlxOTi  administration,  House 
and  Senate  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittees  and  their  staffs,  as  well 
as  individual  Members  of  both  Chambers, 
have  all  contributed  to  this  legislation.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  would  dispute  the  con- 
tention that  we  must  act  creatively  and 
promptly  to  make  our  grant  system  a 
more  effective  part  of  a  vital  and  bal- 
anced Federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chart  No.  1,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlMi,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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CHART  1.- 

-APPROXIMATE  NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  AGENCIES  INVOLVED  IN  VARIOUS  PROGRAM  AREAS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  REORGANIZATION 

AND  REVENUE  SHARING 
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Agendas 
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17 

33 
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15 

15 

23 
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348 

21 

50 
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17 

13 
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16 

32 

155 

13 

9 

20 
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43 

16 

15 
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13 

9 

K 

113 

9 

26 

90 

6 

13 

15 

Poverty 

232 

16 

30 

?01 

IS 

12 

21 
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16 

39 
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11 

12 

27 

Aged 

93 

12 

19 

88 

8 

9 

16 

Agricuttura 

166 

12 

34 

132 

10 

10 

30 

Handicapped 

97 

9 

11 

86 

7 

4 

6 

Food 

62 

7 

20 

52 

7 

9 

18 

Day  care 

30 

5 

11 

14 

3 

8 

8 

Businan 
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34 

52 

253 

23 

16 

43 

Recreation 
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20 

30 

102 

16 

12 

22 
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31 
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25 

IS 

34 
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15 

36 

87 

12 

8 
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12 

16 

81 

10 

8 

12 
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13 

38 
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9 

14 
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19 

11 

26 
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48 

12 

14 

47 

8 

5 

10 
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87 

15 

12 

59 

9 

5 

8 

Air  pollution 

Health 

27 

6 

12 

27 

5 

7 

10 

TranaportathM... 
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22 

53 

104 

15 

13 

28 

368 

24 

43 

335 

19 

12 

21 
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Hospitals 
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6 

6 

58 

3 

4 
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9 

15 
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5 

7 

10 
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70 

8 

15 

67 

7 

5 

13 

Law  aaforcameat. 

63 

19 

19 

57 

13 

8 

17 

63 

8 

19 

52 

6 

8 

12 

NOTES 

These  statistics  were  obtained  from  computer  programs  made  available  by  Applied  Urbanetics, 
Inc.  of  Washington,  0.0. 

Column  2— All  programs  which  among  their  multiple  uses  can  be  used  in  this  program  area 
are  included. 


Column  3— Cabinet  departments  and  Independent  agencies. 

Column  4— Bureaus  and  other  operating  units  within  departments  and  independent  agencies. 
Column  7 — The  new  admlnistfations  to  be  created  by  administration  bills  for  the  purpose  of 
coo  rdinating  program  operations. 
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CAREER  PROMOnON  SYSTEM  OF 
U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  noted 
with  concern  that  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Mr.  Prank 
Shakespeare,  has  decided  to  make  a  basic 
and  potentially  far-reaching  change  In 
the  career  promotion  system  of  the 
Agency.  I  beUeve  I  have  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard,  too,  tn  that  I 
was  the  princii>al  S«iate  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  that  established,  in  1968,  a 
career  professional  service  for  Foreign 
Service  information  officers.  Hence,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  In- 
tent of  Congress,  an  Intent  which  would 
be  violated  by  this  proposed  change. 
Moreover,  having  takoi  the  lead  in  cre- 
ating such  a  career  merit  promotion  sys- 
tem, I  have  no  intention  of  quietly  ac- 
quiescing In  any  action  that  could  lead  to 
Its  dissolution. 

The  change  proposed  by  the  U8IA  Di- 
rector, I  believe,  violates  the  basic  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  the  career  merit  sys- 
tem of  the  entire  Federsd  service. 

If  other  agencies  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample being  set  by  the  USIA — ^if  other 
politically  appointed  agency  heads  decide 
they  shall  personally  select  career  em- 
ployees for  promotion — ^the  results  could 
be  disastrous  to  the  entire  concept  of  a 
prof  essicHisil,  nonpolitlcal  Federal  career 
service. 

If  the  State  Department  should  foUow 
the  USIA  precedent,  the  permanent  pro- 
motion of  our  career  Foreign  Service 
officers  might  well  depend,  not  on  their 
professional  abilities,  but  on  how  closely 
their  policy  or  even  political  views  met 
those  of  a  transient  Secretary  of  State. 

Or  consider  the  Defense  Department. 
If  the  Defense  Department  should  follow 
the  USIA  precedent,  the  promotion  of  our 
top  military  career  officers  would  be  de- 
pendent, not  on  their  professional  mili- 
tary abilities  as  judged  by  their  peers,  but 
by  their  ability  to  please  a  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Shall  we  have  cold  war  "hard  line"  gen- 
erals and  admirals  promoted  by  a  "hard 
line"  Defense  Secretary,  and  "moderate" 
generals  and  admirals  appointed  by  a 
"moderate"  Defense  Secretary?  I  do  not 
think  we  would  want  to  have  the  top 


military  professionals  of  the  Pentagon 
divided  into  two  camps  of  generals  and 
admirals — those  with  "Republican"  pro- 
motions and  those  with  "D«nocratic" 
promotions. 

Neither  do  I  think  we  want  our  career 
Foreign  Service  information  officers  di- 
vided into  groups  of  those  holding  "Re- 
publican" promotions  and  those  holding 
"Democratic"  promoticHis.  In  the  career 
service  there  can  only  be  one  kind  of  pro- 
motion— a  merit  promotion.  And  I  might 
add  that  I  am  happy  indeed  that  neither 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, nor  any  other  agency,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  indicated  an  inclination 
to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  Mr. 
Shakespeare. 

I  would  like  to  examine  briefly  the 
change  in  promotion  policy  put  forward 
by  the  USIA  Director. 

The  professional  career  services  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  USIA  are 
based  on  the  merit  principle.  Under  a 
tried  and  tested  system,  members  of  each 
class  of  Foreign  Service  officer  and  UJ3. 
information  officer  are  ranked  for  pro- 
motion by  Independent  selection  boards 
based  on  their  performance. 

Mr.  Shakespeare  has  announced  that 
he  will  not  accept  the  rankings  of  the 
independent  selection  boards  for  promo- 
tion from  class  2  to  class  1  of  the  USIA 
career  service.  Instead,  he  proposed  to 
select  these  career  professionals  for  pro- 
motion on  the  basis  of  his  personal  pref- 
erence from  an  alphabetical  list  of  ell- 
gibles. 

Congress,  In  establishing  a  career  serv- 
ice for  the  Department  of  State  and  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  had  very 
clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  these  pro- 
fessional officers  continue  to  serve  suc- 
cessive Secretaries,  Directors,  Presidents, 
and  administrations. 

It  should  be  equally  clear  that  perscmal 
selection  of  career  officers  for  promotion 
on  the  basis  of  personal  preference  of  the 
Director  Is  not  consistent  with  the  basic 
reasons  for  career  service. 

The  inherent  danger  of  politicizing  the 
career  service  through  such  system  Is 
obvious. 

Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  question  Mr. 
Shakespeare's  motives.  He  has  stated  that 


he  considers  the  change  necessary  for 
good  management  of  an  E^ency  for  which 
he  is  responsible.  But  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Shakespeare  realizes  the  full  implica- 
tions of  his  proposal.  Regardless  of 
whether  it  is  his  Intent  to  politicize  the 
career  service,  I  believe  the  promotion 
policy  he  suggests  would  have  that  result. 

After  all,  the  Director,  without  per- 
sonally selecting  career  officers  for  pro- 
motion, has  a  major  role  In  promotions. 
He  has  authority  to  make  assignments 
of  Uie  men  promoted;  he  has  authority 
to  order  material  placed  in  the  personnel 
files  of  career  officers,  material  that  will 
be  considered  by  the  selection  boards; 
he  appoints  the  members  of  the  selec- 
tion boards;  he  drafts  the  precepts  which 
guide  the  selection  boards  in  making 
their  recommendations,  and  he  decides 
how  many  promotions  shall  be  made. 
Surely  this  array  of  authority  gives  the 
Director  more  than  enough  power  to  as- 
sure that  promotions  are  Indeed  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Congress 
stated  clearly  its  intentions  regarding 
the  promotional  system  of  the  USIA  ca- 
reer service.  Indeed  there  is  question 
whether  Mr.  Shakespeare's  new  FSO-1 
promotion  system  meets  legal  require- 
ments. 

I  urge  Mr.  Shakespeare,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  important  programs  that  he 
administers,  and  in  the  interests  of  a 
high  quality  career  service,  to  recon- 
sider the  position  he  has  taken. 

As  for  myself,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  Senate  approval  of  nom- 
inations for  promotion  to  FSO-1  unless 
the  nominees  are  selected  In  accordance 
with  the  basic  principles  and  procedures 
of  a  career  professionsJ  service  based 
on  merit. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  REPORT 

Mr.  GOLDWATBR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  to- 
day reported  a  bill  which  holds  ominous 
implications  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
United  States.  At  a  later  time,  I  intend 
to  participate  actively  In  debate  on  the 
several  grave  issues  attached  to  the  com- 
mittee bill.  For  now,  I  will  simply  an- 
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nounce    the   publication   of    an    article 
which  I  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
war  powers  that  is  scheduled  for  print- 
ing in  the  next  issue  of  the  Arizona  State 
Law  Journal,  Law  and  the  Social  Order. 
My  article  shows  that  from  the  time  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  who  had  just  come 
through  a  long  War  of  Independence,  the 
safety  of  the  people  and  their  united  in- 
terests has  been  made  the  first  priority 
of  Government.  It  also  reveals  that,  in 
accordance  with  this  concept,  there  have 
been    197    foreign    military    hostilities 
waged  by  Presidents  in  defense  of  the 
national  security  and  only  five  of  them 
have  been  declared.  Moreover,  Congress 
has  never  enacted  binding  policy  rules 
hampering   the  Presidents  conduct  of 
these  initiatives;  nor  has  there  been  any 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  time  of  war 
which  shackled  the  President's  ability  to 
wage  that  hostility.  Thus,  183  years  of 
experience  under  the  Constitution  has 
firmly  established  the  principle  that  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  primary  author  of  foreign  policy,  has 
both  a  duty  and  a  right  to  take  military 
action  at  any  time  he  feels  danger  for 
the  country  or  its  freedoms.  Any  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  war  powers  bill,  which 
would  restrict  his  flexibility  in  these  sit- 
uations is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  article,  entitled  "The  President's 
Ability  To  Protect  America's  Freedoms — 
The  Warmaking  Power,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President's  Abiutt  To  Pbotkct  Amer. 
ica's  Fkezdohs — Thk  Wasmaking  Powzs 

(Barry  M.  Ooldwater*) 
(Note. — The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  ordered  favorably  reported 
Senate  bill  2956,  which  lays  down  rigid  rules 
to  govern  the  President's  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  absence  of  a  congressional  dec- 
laraUon  of  war.  With  this  bUl  In  the  back- 
ground. Senator  Ooldwater  discusses  the 
historical  military  actions  taken  by  American 
Presidents  and  Ck>ngTe8ses'  responses  to  these 
actions.  He  then  examines  the  constitution- 
ality of  congressional  limitations  on  the  Pres- 
ident's warmaldng  power  and  concludes  that 
while  Congress  holds  control  over  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  country's  military  ma- 
chinery, the  President's  power  to  use  that 
machinery  when  he  feels  the  country  is  In 
danger  cannot  be  restrained  by  congressional 
policy  directives.) 

I.    CONTEMPORARY    SETTING 

On  November  17.  1971.  President  Nixon 
slRned  a  •21.3  billion  military  procurement 
bill.'  but  emphasized  in  doing  so  that  he 
woxild  Ignore  a  so-called  end-the-war  rider 
as  being  "without  binding  force  or  effect" 
and  falling  to  "reflect  my  Judgment  about 
the  way  in  which  the  war  should  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion."  »  Hours  later,  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejected,  for  the  fourth  time 
In  1971.  a  proposal  to  set  a  specific  deadline 
for  ending  the  United  States  mUltary  In- 
volvement in  Indochina.' 

Not  to  be  deterred  by  two  setbacks  In  one 
day.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the  distin- 
guished Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and 
author  of  the  troop  withdrawal  amendment 
just  torpedoed  by  President  Nixon,  proii4>tly 
opened  a  new  attack  on  the  Executive's  mU- 
ltary authority.  The  next  day  another  Mans- 
field amendment  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
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ate — a  prohibition  on  spending  attached  to 
the  1972  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act  which  sought  to  force  the  with- 
drawal of  60.000  American  troops  from 
NATO.«  This  time  the  President  needed  no 
aid  from  the  other  Chamber,  since  the  Sen- 
ate voted  on  November  23  to  reject  the  limi- 
tation by  39  yeas  to  54  nays.^ 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  had  yet 
one  more  challenge  waiting  in  his  campaign 
against  Executive  discretion,  however,  for 
only  a  week  earlier  the  Senate  had  passed 
his  third  amendment  of  the  year  aimed  at 
terminating  all  United  States  mUltary  op- 
erations In  Indochina.*  The  amendment  set 
a  final  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  United 
States  forces  within  6  months,  and  was 
coupled  to  the  Special  Foreign  Military  and 
Related  Assistance  Act.'  The  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress  might  still  be  deadlocked 
over  this  issue  had  not  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  against  the  proposal  a  week 
before  Christmas.'* 

However,  the  most  sweeping  challenge  of 
1971  to  the  President's  foreign  policy  preroga- 
tives stayed  ailve.  I  refer  to  Senate  BUI  2968, 
a  bill  to  codify  the  rules  governing  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war.*  This  legislation,  awesome 
In  Its  Implications,  was  ordered  reported 
favorably  on  December  7,  1971,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.'" 

Thus  closed  the  legislative  year  1971,  the 
second  succeeding  year  In  which  Congress 
had  undertaken  a  massive  effort  to  reverse 
what  many  members  of  Congress  call  the  ero- 
sion of  the  legislative  branch  by  Presidential 
usiupation."  Many  lawmakers  and  coostitu- 
tlonal  writers  treat  the  current  moves  by 
CV>ngre6s  as  a  momentous  occasion,  precipi- 
tated by  what  they  allege  to  be  a  completely 
unprecedented  example  of  Presidential  war- 
making  during  the  past  qiuurter  century." 
But  Is  the  experience  of  Executive  Initiative 
In  the  use  of  military  force  truly  a  modem 
phenomenon — a  depcut-ure  from  long  stand- 
ing tradition?  Is  the  recent  struggle  In  Con- 
gress to  Impose  controls  over  the  waging  of 
war  an  historical  first,  unknown  untu  now  In 
view  of  the  general  self-restraint  by  earlier 
Presidents?  Or  are  the  present  maneuvetlngs 
between  the  two  political  branches  of  our 
government  merely  a  sign  of  recurring  ripples 
in  the  stream  of  history?  Who,  If  anyone, 
possesses  the  dominant  powers  to  wage  war; 
to  authorize  the  initiative  of  war;  to  deploy 
men,  equipment,  and  supplies?  What  checks 
and  balances  are  there  on  the  war  powers? 
What  control  does  Congress  or  the  President 
have  over  the  other  In  regard  to  making  war? 
What  kind  of  hostUitles,  If  any,  can  our  na- 
tion legally  engage  In  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war?  All  these  questions,  and 
more,  are  interwoven  in  the  current  effort  by 
Congress  to  restrict  the  President's  abUlty  to 
wage  war.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Article  wUl 
help  illuminate  these  Issues. 

U.    HISTORICAL    OVERVnW 

A.  Presidential  initiatives 
It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many  Americans 
that  the  United  States  has  been  Involved  In 
at  least  197  foreign  mUltary  hostilities  In  its 
history,''  only  five  of  which  have  been  de- 
clared wars."  These  Incidents  took  place  all 
over  the  world.'"  Nearly  haU  involved  actual 
fighting,'*  and  no  less  than  111  actions  were 
undertaken  solely  on  Executive  authority 
without  the  imtlal  support  of  any  related 
statute  or  treaty,  let  alone  a  declaration  of 
war." 

A  few  commentators  have  brushed  aside 
these  precedents  as  being  "short-lived""  or 
"minor  xindertaklngs,"  "•  or  almost  exclu- 
sively "confined  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere."»  But  it  U  a  fact  that  93  actions 
lasted  more  than  30  days.n  a  considerable 
number  involved  the  landing  of  many  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  on  foreign  soil," 
and  exactly  100  occurred  outside  the  Western 


Hemisphere.^  These  operations  include  the 
capture  of  90  French  ships  during  the  period 
from  1798  to  1800,  the  sinking  or  capture  of 
65  pirate  vessels  in  the  Caribbean  prior  to 
1825,  several  landings  and  punitive  actions 
abroad  to  defend  or  evacuate  United  States 
citizens  and  their  property,  the  dispatch  of 
2,000  saUors  and  marines  to  force  open  com- 
mercial trade  with  Japan  In  the  1860's,  the 
use  of  126,468  troops  to  suppress  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  after  the   1898  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  the  deploy- 
ment of  several  thousands  of  troops  ashore 
in   China  from   1900  to   1941,   the   Pershing 
Expedition  Into  Mexico  with  12,000  men,  the 
commitment  of  14.000  men  to  Allied  expedi- 
tions In  Russia  a  year  and  a  half  after  Armi- 
stice Day,  the  Korean  Confilct  of  the  1950'8, 
the  occupation  of  parts  of  Lebanon  In  1958 
by  14,000  American  soldiers  and  marines,  the 
super-power     confrontation     between     the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962,  and  the  Viet- 
nam hostllies,  among  many  others.** 
B.  Early  congressional  response 
Obviously,  little  wars  are  not  a  "phenom- 
en[on]    new  to  the  national  experience."" 
Nor  have  past  Presidents  been  immune  from 
congressional  sniping  at  their  mUltary  pol- 
icles.»  Tbroughout  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  there  were  dozens  of  attempts  In 
Congress  to  shackle  the  President's  right  to 
use  miutary  power.  In  1912,  Senator  Bacon 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Army  Appro- 
priation BUl  which  win  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  any  money  provided  by  that  law  for 
the  pay  or  supplies  of  any  part  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  employed,  stationed,  or 
on  duty  in  any  country  or  territory  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  In  gomg  to  or  returning  from  points 
within  the  same." 

This  amendment,  which  would  have  re- 
stricted all  United  States  troops  to  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions,  was  defeated  with- 
out a  record  vote."  In  1919,  several  Members 
of  Congress  introduced  measures  aimed  at 
ordering  American  soldiers  home  from  Eu- 
rope and  challenging  the  presence  of  our 
troops  in  Siberia  as  unconstitutional  .«•  The 
only  one  that  passed,  however,  was  a  watered- 
down  resolution  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson, 
simply  requesting  the  President  to  provide 
Congress  with  Information  on  the  Siberian 
Expedition."  Then  In  1922,  a  major  effort  was 
made  In  Congress  to  control  the  geographical 
deployment  of  American  forces.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  the 
War  Department  funding  bUl  with  a  provi- 
sion specifying: 

"No  part  of  the  appropriations  made  herein 
for  pay  of  the  Army  shall  be  used,  except  in 
time  of  emergency,  for  the  payment  of  troops 
garrisoned  In  China,  or  for  payment  of  more 
than  500  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe;  nor  shaU  such  appro- 
priations be  used,  except  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, for  the  payment  of  more  than  5,000 
enlisted  men  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  or 
more  than  5.000  enlUted  men  In  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.'^" 

After  a  vigorous  debate  squarely  on  the 
oonstltutlonal  allotment  of  the  war  powers 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress,**  the 
House  agreed,  on  Mareh  24,  to  Representa- 
tive Rogers'  motion  to  strike  out  the  com- 
mittee restriction.  John  Rogers,  a  law  grad- 
uate from  Harvard  and  a  seven-term 
Republican  Congressman,  presented  an 
illuminating  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  Issues  Involved,  which  stands 
to  this  day  as  one  of  the  greatest  expositions 
ever  made  during  a  legislative  attempt  to 
run  the  details  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

The  Senate  made  its  move  later  in  the  year. 
On  December  27.  1922.  Senator  Reed  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation 
BUI  designed  to  "at  once  cause  the  return 
to  the  United  States  of  all  American  troops 
now  stationed  in  Oermany."**  The  amend- 
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ment  was  debated,  but  never  accepted.  On 
December  30,  1922,  Senator  King  called  up 
an  amendment  to  the  same  appropriation 
measure  providing: 

That  no  part  of  said  amount  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  employ- 
ing marines,  either  officers  or  enlisted  men, 
in  the  Republic  of  Haiti  or  the  Dominican 
Republic  after  June  30,  1923.*" 

Senator  King's  amendment  was  rejected 
the  same  day.**  In  1925,  he  was  again  dls- 
txirbed  by  the  use  of  America  a  troops  in  the 
Caribbean  and  again  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Naval  Appropriations  BlU.  It 
stated  that  "no  part  of  .  .  .  any  amount  car- 
ried in  this  bin  sbaU  be  used  to  keep  or 
maintain  any  marines  In  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.""  Once  more,  Senator  King's  amend- 
ment was  rejected.'" 

Three  years  later,  the  Senate  engaged  In 
one  of  the  most  fully-aired  debates  ever  con- 
ducted on  the  question  of  congressional  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  employ  troops  abroad — a  discussion 
that  would  put  to  shame  contemporary  ex- 
changes In  that  body  which  wander  far  afield 
of  the  true  Inquiries  at  the  heart  of  the  war 
powers  Issue.  In  1928,  the  Senate  focused  Its 
attention  on  an  effort  by  Senator  Blaine  to 
prevent  American  forces  from  being  used  for 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  any  foreign 
nation  "unless  war  has  bee  a  declared  by 
Congress  or  unless  a  state  of  war  actually 
exists  under  recognized  principles  of  Inter- 
national law."  •»  The  proposal  was  initiated 
m  view  of  the  feeling  of  several  Senators  that 
the  United  States  military  occupation  of  Ni- 
caragua was  not  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution.*" Senator  Blaine's  broad  amend- 
ment, and  a  more  limited  one  by  Senator 
McKellar  which  was  confined  to  Nicaragua 
alone,"  would  have  directed  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  and  marines  from  Nicaragua  with- 
in 9  months,  presaging  the  format  of  the 
first  Mansfield  amendment  of  1971."  Only  the 
geographical  area  was  different.  Both  the 
Blaine  and  McKellar  amendments  failed  aft- 
er a  week  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  22  yeas  to 
52  nays  on  the  Blaine  proposal  and  20  yeas 
to  53  nays  on  the  McKellar  amendment.** 

By  1940,  Congress  did  succeed  in  enacting 
a  geographical  limitation  on  the  emplace- 
ment of  United  States  units  abroad.  Section 
3(e)  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  ex- 
pressly reqiUred  that  no  draftees  were  to  be 
employed  beyond  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
except  in  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States.*^  Congressional  debate  on  the 
provision  confirms  beyond  doubt  that  it  was 
the  Intent  of  its  sponsors  to  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  "Western  Heml^here"  narrowly  to 
the  area  of  the  Americas  which  "we  have 
long  engaged  to  protect  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."  •« 

And  yet,  1  year  later  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  deployed  our  forces.  Including 
draftees,  to  hold  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
months  before  the  United  States  formally 
entered  Word  War  n."  President  Roose- 
velt's action  In  sending  troops  more  than 
2,000  mUes  away  from  home  bore  out  Sena- 
tor Lodge's  admission,  as  author  of  the 
restriction,  that  "(t]hlB  is  a  pious  hope."*» 
A  year  before,  Roosevelt  had  violated  at 
least  two  of  the  post- World  War  I  neutrality 
laws  when  he  handed  over  50  reconditioned 
destroyers  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  a 
series  of  military  bases  In  the  British  West 
Atlantic.**  President  Roosevelt  moved  this 
nation  from  a  neutral  into  a  belligerent  sta- 
tus before  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws 
by  ordering  the  United  States  Navy  to  con- 
voy mUltary  supplies  meant  for  Britain  and 
RussU  as  far  as  Iceland  and  to  attack  Axis 
submarines  in  the  process."* 

m.  CONGRESS  REASSERTS  rrSELF 

A.  Indochina  amendments 
This  historical  sketch,  while  not  exhaustive 
demonstrates   that    individual    Members   of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Congress  have  often  criticized  Presidential 
conduct  of  foreign  hostilities,  but  seldom,  and 
perhaps  never,  has  the  Legislative  Branch  as 
a  unit  directly  challenged  the  President's 
decisions  with  statutes  unequivocally  order- 
ing the  Executive  to  withdraw  troops  from  a 
specific  geographic  area,  or  prohibiting  him 
from  employing  forces  In  certain  situations.-' 
Even  recent  highly-publicized  endeavors  by 
Congress  to  restrict  Executive  actions,  fall 
far  short  of  being  outright  shackles  on  his 
conduct. 

For  example,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, purportedly  barring  the  Introduction 
of  new  forces  Into  Laos  and  ThaUand,  ac- 
tually attempts  to  translate  Into  law  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  own  pledges  not  to  Involve 
American  ground  combat  troops  In  these 
countries.''*  This  amendment,  as  enacted  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  of  1970,  reads: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  shaU  be  used 
to  finance  the  Introduction  of  American 
groimd  combat  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand." 
Nothing  is  said  about  barring  the  sending 
of  advisors  to  these  two  countries,  or  re- 
quiring the  removal  of  any  American  forces 
already  there.  Nor  Is  there  any  mention  of 
stopping  the  bombing,  or  how  the  provision 
is  to  be  construed  In  the  event  its  lang- 
uage no  longer  represents  the  President's  po- 
sition. 

An  Identical  provision  was  also  enacted  as 
part  of  the  defense  appropriations  laws  for 
1971"  and  1972."  Indeed,  President  Nixon 
Included  the  languEtge  of  the  1970  provision 
m  his  own  proposed  budgets  for  these  yeara." 
Another  quasl-restrictlon  on  the  employ- 
ment of  United  States  forces,  which  cleared 
Congress  in  1970,  is  a  ban  against  the  Intro- 
duction of  both  United  States  ground  combat 
troops  and  advisors  into  Cambodia.  This  pro- 
vision. Incorporated  Into  the  Supplemental 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act  for 
1971,"  states: 

"In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to 
finance  the  introduction  of  United  States 
ground  combat  troops  into  Cambodia,  or  to 
provide  United  States  advisers  to  or  for  Cam- 
bodian military  forces  In  Cambodia."'* 

Again,  the  Administration  posed  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal.  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  testified  that  it  "carries  out 
the  President's  intention."  «•  In  fact.  Secre- 
tary Rogers  may  have  facUitated  passage  of 
the  amendment  when  he  later  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator Church:  "I  should  Uke  to  reaffirm  that 
the  Administration's  program,  policies,  and 
intentions  In  Cambodia  in  no  way  conflict 
with"  the  proposal  .*»  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  amendment  does  not  purport  to  cover  the 
use  of  air  and  sea  power.  Nor,  according  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  provision,  does 
It  prevent  the  use  of  United  States  troops  In 
border  sanctuary  operations  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  soldiers  [or  of  J 
United  States  military  personnel  to  super- 
vise the  distribution  and  care  of  United 
States  mUltary  supplies  and  deliveries  to 
Cambodia,  and  .  .  .  the  training  of  Combodi- 
an  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam.*^ 

Given  such  broad  exceptions,  I  believe 
these  provisions  are  no  precedent  at  all  for 
strict  congressional  supervision  over  the 
Executive's  warmaking  abUlty.  In  truth,  they 
are  no  more  than  exercises  in  restating,  with 
Presidential  acquiescence,  policy  decisions 
which  he  had  previously  announced  his  In- 
tention to  follow.  Should  the  President,  in 
viewing  the  world  situation,  feel  compelled  to 
alter  his  position,  I  further  believe  he  could 
constitutionally  avoid  any  of  the  above  kinds 
of  quasl-limitations  on  the  basis  of  his  Inde- 
pendent powers,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a 
later  part  of  this  Article."" 

In  1971,  the  House  of  Representatives 
rejected,  on  five  occasions,"*  specific  deadlines 


for  ending  the  hostUitles  in  Southeast  Asia 
beating  back,  by  the  greatest  majorities  ( 168 
to  254  and  163  to  238) ,  two  proposals  which 
sought  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war.**  The 
Senate  tximed  down  its  own  version  of  the 
fund  cut-off  when  it  defeated  the  Hatfield- 
McGovern  amendment  by  a  42  to  56  vote.** 
The  Senate  subsequently  i^jproved  the  flret 
of  three  Mansfield  amendments."  The  ori- 
ginal provision,  added  to  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  Amendments,*'  declared  it 
"to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
terminate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
all  military  operations  of  the  Umted  States 
in  Indochina  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
and  orderly  withdrawal  of  aU  United  States 
military  forces  not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. ..."•*    ^ 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  further 
"urges  and  requests  the  President  to  imple- 
ment the  above-expressed  poUcy  by  Initiating 
immediately"  three  described  actions.**  But 
nowhere  In  tlils  or  in  either  of  his  other  two 
proposals  is  there  a  tie  to  the  congressional 
~  appropriation  power,  nor  Is  there  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  poUcy  expressed  therein  be 
binding  on  the  President. 

Even  so,  Congress  watered  down  the  first 
provision  before  enacting  it,  changing  "the 
policy  of  the  United  States"  to  "the  sense 
of  Congress"  and  dropping  the  9-month  ter- 
mination date  entirely.™  When  Congress  sub- 
sequently   did    adopt    a    second    Mansfield 
amendment  as  a  declaration  of  "the  policy 
of    the   United    States,"^    President    NUon 
emphatically    announced    his    Intention    to 
Ignore  the  policy,"  even  though  Congress  had 
once  again  excised  any  specific  timetable  from 
the  amendment.-''  As  mentioned  above,  the 
third  Mansfield  amendment  was  dropped  in 
conference,  after  the  House  voted  against  It.'* 
B.  Codification  of  war  powers 
In  1971,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee  closed    out   the   book   on   Congress' 
efforts  to  reassert  itself  vls-a-vls  the  Presi- 
dent by  ordering  Senate  BUl  2956  favorably 
reported.   ThU   bill    was   introduced   by   the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Jacob  Javlts, 
to  codify  the  war  powera.™  S.  2956  is  a  re- 
draft of  a  concept  first  proposed  by  Senator 
Javlts  m   1970.'*  It  has  been  taJten  up  in 
varying  form  by  18  other  Senators,  who  In- 
dividually or  Jointly  Introduced  five  different 
proposals  designed  to  define  the  sole  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Armed  Faroes  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  in  hostUltles.- 
S.  2956  represents  a  compromise  of  all  these 
approaches."  Section  1  of  the  biU  sets  out 
the  short  title,  "The  War  Powers  of  1971  " 
Section  2  contains  a  statement  of  purpose 
and  policy.  The  primary  thrust  of  S.  2956 
is  conveyed  by  section  3,  which  relates  to  the 
emergency  use   of  the  Armed   Forces.   The 
provision  dictates  that.  In  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  "shall  be  intro- 
duced in  hostUitles,  or  In  situations  where 
Imminent  Invt^vement  in  hostlUtles  Is  clear- 
ly Indicated  by  the  circumstances"  only  in 
four   limited    situations.    The   Instances   to 
which  the  President  is  restricted  In  using 
the  Armed  Foroes  are   (1)    to  repel  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States,  take  necessary 
and  appropriate  retaliatory  actions  In  the 
event  of  such  an  attack,  and  forestaU  the 
direct  and  Imminent  threat  of  such  an  at- 
tack; (2)  to  repel  an  attack  against  our  mUl- 
tary forces  located  outside  the  United  SUtes, 
and  forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat 
of  such  an  attack;    (3)    to  evacuate  endan- 
gered citizens  of  the  United  States  located 
in  foreign  countries;  and  (4)  to  carry  out  a 
specific  statutory  authorization,  which  sbaU 
never  be  inferred  from  any  treaty  or  pro- 
vision of  law,  including  any  approprlaUon 
act. 

Section  4  of  the  bUl  provides  for  prompt 
reports  by  the  President  to  Congress  when- 
ever troops  are  committed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3,  and  section  5  mandates  that  no  hos- 
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tUlty  Initiated  under  section  3  shall  be  sus- 
tained beyond  30  days  without  further  con- 
gressional authorization.  Moreover,  section 
S  states  that  hostilities  commenced  pursuant 
to  section  3  may  be  terminated  prior  to  30 
days  by  statute  or  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 


Section  7  establishes  a  legislative  procedure 
\inder  which  congressional  consideration  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  continuation  of 
hostilities,  or  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
shall  be  given  priority  treatment  to  guide 
such  legislation  through  Congress  In  no  more 
than  8  days  from  the  date  of  Its  Introduction, 
If  sponsored  or  coeponsored  by  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  In  which  It  Is 
Introduced.  Section  8  sets  the  effective  date 
of  the  law  as  the  day  of  Its  enactment,  but 
expressly  excludes  from  Its  application,  hoe- 
tUltles  In  which  United  States  forces  are 
Involved  on  that  date. 

In  short,  the  bill  lays  down  rigid  rules 
which  are  supposed  to  govern  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  only  situations  in  which 
the  President  may  use  United  States  military 
forces  In  hostile  action.  The  term  "hostili- 
ties" IB  not  defined,  and  thus  It  Is  unclear 
whether  our  forces  are  to  be  so  limited  only 
In  situations  Involving  actual  battles  and 
the  Imminent  threat  thereof,  or  also  In 
situations  Involving  deployments  of  men  and 
equipment  stationed  in  a  state  of  readiness 
or  alert,  for  possible  response  to  a  developing 
emergency."  In  either  event,  the  bill  repre- 
sents the  most  sweeping  attempt  to  govern 
Presidential  use  of  America's  military  ma- 
chinery that  this  country  has  ever  witnessed. 

IV.  CONSTITUTIONAUTT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIMITATIONS 

A.  Textual  allotments  to  Congress 
The  major  role  of  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation  restricting  the  Presi- 
dent's command  over  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  has  been  assumed  by  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,'"  with  a  slgolflcant  helping  hand  from 
Senator  William  B.  Spong  of  Vlrginla,<o  a 
learned  scholar  of  international  law  In  his 
own  right.  In  addition,  such  respected  and 
nationally-known  authorities  as  Professor 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  Professor  Richard 
B.  Morris,  Professor  Alfred  H.  Kelly,  Dean 
McGeorge  Bundy,  and  Professor  Alexander 
Bickel  have  testified  that  the  Javits  bill  Is 
In  direct  pursuance  of  the  congressional  war 
power.** 

In  essence,  the  advocates  of  war  powers 
legislation  contend  that  the  major  war  pow- 
ers are  expressly  granted  to  Congress  by 
article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution." 
Here  are  found  the  powers  to  "provide  for 
the  common  Defense";  regulate  Commerce 
with  foreign  Nations;"  "define  and  punish 
Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  OfTenoes  against  the  Iiaw  of  Na- 
tions"; "declare  War  .  .  .  and  make  Rules 
concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water"; 
"raise  and  support  Armies;"  "provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy";  "make  Rules  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces";  "provide  for  calling  forth  the 
MUltia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  Insurrection  and  repel  Invasions"; 
"provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  Militia,  and  for  governing  such 
Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the 
Service  of  the  United  States";  and  "make 
all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  foregoing 
Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  Department  or  Offi- 
cer thereof."** 

In  particular,  it  Is  argued  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  Intended,  by  reserving 
to  Congress  the  power  "to  declare  war,"  to 
leave  with  Congress  the  power  "to  authorize 
war."  *°  The  constitutional  concept  of  the 
President's  role  in  the  scheme  of  prosecuting 
war.  Is  claimed  to  be  built  upon  the  ezperl- 
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flnoe  of  th«  Founding  Fatbere  with  the  eom- 
mlsslon  given  to  Oeneral  Oeorge  Washington 
by  the  Continental  Congress  when  it  ap- 
pointed him  to  head  the  colonial  forces." 
The  last  clause  of  the  commission  provided 
that  General  Washlng^n  was  "punctually  to 
observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions"" as  he  should  receive  from  the  Con- 
gress. Also,  heavy  reliance  Is  placed  on  the 
speclflc  power  of  Congress  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, not  only  Its  own  powers,  but  also  all 
other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  In 
any  officer  of  the  Government."  My  distin- 
guished and  highly  respected  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sena- 
tor John  Stennls,  commented  upon  the  mat- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
redraft,  of  which  he  Is  a  cosponsor.  He  said 
that  this  clause  is  considered  to  grant  Con- 
gress the  power  not  only  to  carry  "into  exe- 
cution" the  powers  vested  in  the  President, 
but  also  to  restrict  and  control  those 
powers." 

B.  Textual  allotments  to  the  President 

Notwithstanding  the  current  voices  of 
astonishment  over  claims  by  the  Executive 
that  he  may  employ  military  forces  on  his 
own  authority,  many  leading  writers 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  our  history 
have  recognized  that  this  power  is  vested 
by  the  Constitution  In  the  President.  One 
major  source  of  this  power,  of  course.  Is  his 
designation  as  Commander  In  Chief."  Pro- 
fessor Qulncy  Wright,  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  commentat(»«  on  International  law, 
wrote  some  60  years  ago: 

"The  powers  of  the  Commander  In  Chief 
extend  to  the  conduct  of  all  military  opera- 
tions in  time  of  peace  and  of  war,  thus  em- 
bracing control  of  the  disposition  of  troops, 
the  direction  of  vessels  of  war  and  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  campaigns,  and  are 
exclusive  and  Independent  of  Congressional 
power."  " 

Just  why  the  Founding  Fathers  saw  fit  to 
confer  this  title  on  the  President  and  to  In- 
vest him  with  these  powers,  I  have  never 
quite  been  able  to  understand,  but  I  have 
a  growing  feeling  that  with  the  recognized 
and  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
they  realized  that  a  single  man  with  these 
powers,  who  wovUd  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
politics  of  the  moment,  wovild  use  them  more 
wisely  than  a  Congress  which  Is  constantly 
looking  toward  the  political  results.  Though 
I  first  came  to  this  thought  without  the 
benefit  of  supporting  writings,  I  have  re- 
cently learned  of  other  places  where  a  simi- 
lar view  Is  recorded. 

In  speaking  of  this  grant  of  power,  Hamil- 
ton wrote: 

"Of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly 
demands  those  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hand.  The 
direction  of  war  implies  the  direction  of  the 
common  strength;  and  the  power  of  direct- 
ing and  employing  the  common  strength 
forms  a  usual  and  essential  part  In  tbe 
definition  of  executive  authority."" 

Contrary  to  the  position  taken  by  my  Sen- 
ate colleague  from  New  York,  Senator  Jacob 
Javits,  the  Constitutional  Convention  was 
probably  appalled  at  the  difQcultles  Wash- 
ington had  encountered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Continental  Congress."  Rather  than  desir- 
ing to  pertpetuate  the  experience  of  weak- 
ness and  division  which  the  country  had  suf- 
fered under  the  early  Congresses  and  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,"  I  believe  the 
Framers  Intended  to  Infuse  national  strength 
through  this  provision,  so  as  to  effectively 
"secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity."  " 

In  1910,  Dr.  David  Watson  wrote,  in  his 
two-volume  work  on  the  Constitution,  that 
of  all  of  the  explanations  of  why  the  Con- 
stitution should  make  Its  President  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  tbe  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  country,  "none  seems  more  rea- 
sonable than  the  fact  that  during  the  Revo- 


lution Washington  experienced  great  trouble 
and  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  support  him  with  firmness 
and  dispatch.  There  was  a  want  of  direct- 
ness in  the  management  of  affairs  during 
that  period  which  was  attributable  to  the 
absence  of  centralized  authority  to  com- 
mand. The  members  of  the  Convention  knew 
this  and  probably  thought  they  could  pre- 
vent its  recurrence  by  making  the  President 
Commander-ln-C^ef  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Doubtless,  also,  the  Convention  was  Influ- 
enced by  precedents,  of  which  there  were 
many,  running  back  for  a  long  period."" 

Professor  Clarence  Berdahl,  upon  writing 
in  1922  his  outstanding  thesis  on  war  powers 
of  the  Executive,  observed: 

"The  members  of  the  Convention  had  not 
forgotten  the  trouble  and  embarrassment 
caused  during  the  Revolution  by  congres- 
sional Interference  and  the  lack  of  a  cen- 
tralized control  over  the  army.  They  were 
very  Influenced  also  by  the  precedents  In 
the  practise  of  European  states,  In  former 
plans  of  union  for  the  colonies,  and  In  the 
recently  established  state  constitutions."  •» 

Thus,  not  only  did  the  Framers  plan  "a 
union  which  could  fight  with  the  strength 
of  one  people,  under  one  government  In- 
trusted with  the  common  defense,"  "  but  In 
so  doing  they  were  undoubtedly  Influenced 
by  political  traditions  known  to  them." 

Nor  does  the  conferral  of  a  broad  power 
to  wage  a  defensive  war  conflict  with  the 
design  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to  avoid 
establishing  a  "despicable  monarch."  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  wrote: 

"The  prosecution  of  war  demands  In  the 
highest  degree  the  promptness,  directness 
and  unity  of  action  in  military  operations 
which  alone  can  proceed  from  the  executive. 
This  exclusive  power  to  command  the  army 
and  navy  and  thus  direct  and  control  cam- 
paigns exhibits  not  autocracy  but  democracy 
fighting  effectively  through  its  chosen  In- 
struments and  In  acoordance  with  the  estab- 
lished organic  law.""" 

This  recognized  emphasis  by  tbe  Framers 
on  unity  and  single-minded  ness  of  purpose 
in  the  new  Government  logically  means  the 
President  must  deploy  and  direct  military 
forces  free  of  control  by  Cong;ress,  and  It  has 
been  so  Interpreted  by  several  authorities.  As 
early  as  1862,  William  Whiting,  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  his  time,"'  compiled  a  work 
on  the  war  powers  of  the  President  In  which 
he  declared : 

"Congress  may  effectiially  control  the  mili- 
tary power,  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies,  or 
to  raise  troops,  and  by  Impeachment  of  the 
President;  but  for  the  military  movements 
and  measures  essential  to  overcome  tbe  en- 
emy— ^for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war — 
the  President  Is  respKjnslble  to  and  controlled 
by  no  other  department  of  government.'"" 
Whltlng'8  foresight!"  led  him  to  add  that 
the  Constitution  "does  not  prescribe  any  ter- 
ritorial limits,  within  tbe  United  States,  to 
which  his  military  operations  shall  be  re- 
stricted." i°» 

Dean  Pomeroy,*"  a  contemporary  of 
Whiting,  wrote  In  the  1870  edition  of  his 
textbook  on  constitutional  law  that  he,  too, 
rejected  tbe  Idea  that  "the  disposition  and 
management  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
would  be  In  the  hands  of  Oongress  .  .  .  ." 
"The  policy  of  the  Constitution  is  very  dif- 
ferent," Pomeroy  instructs.  "It  was  felt  that 
active  hostUltlee,  imder  the  control  of  a  large 
deliberative  body,  would  be  feeUy  carried 
on,  with  uniform  disastrous  results."  >"  He 
said  that  the  Legislature  may  "fumisb  the 
requisite  supplies  of  money  and  materials" 
and  "authorize  the  raising  of  men,"  but  "all 
direct  management  of  warlike  operations,  aU 
planning  and  cH'ganlzlng  of  campaigns,  all 
establLahlng  of  blockades,  all  direction  of 
marches,  sieges,  battles,  and  the  like,  are  as 
much  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, aa  they  are  beyond  that  of  any  assem- 
blage of  prlTate  cltiaens.""'  What  of  oon^ 
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gresslonal  authority  to  pass  laws  for  ex- 
ecuting all  powers  vested  by  tbe  Consti- 
tution In  the  Govermnent  of  the  U&lted 
States,  or  tn  any  d^MOtment  or  officer 
there?  "But  these  measures,"  declares  Pome- 
roy, "muot  be  supplementaiy  to,  and  In  aid 
of,  the  separate  and  Indep^ident  fimctlona 
of  the  President  as  coomiander-ln-dhl^; 
they  cannot  Interfere  with,  much  less  limit, 
bis  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  thoee  func- 
tions.""" Pomeroy  expands  on  this  view  by 
telling  us  Congress  "may  determine  how 
many  men  shall  be  enlisted  in  each  brandh 
of  the  servioe,  or  what  and  how  many  armed 
vessels  shall  be  constructed."  As  Congress 
makes  aU  appropriations.  It  may  decide 
"what  tart&  shall  be  erected,  and  their  coat; 
what  ships  built,  their  character  and  cost; 
what  kind  of  arms  purchased  or  manufac- 
tured, and  the  cost."  The  President,  on  the 
other  hand,  "may  make  all  dispositions  of 
troops  and  ofllcers,  stationing  them  now  at 
this  post,  now  at  that;  he  may  send  out  naval 
vessels  to  suoh  parts  of  the  world  as  ha 
pleases;  he  may  distribute  tha  anns,  am- 
munition, and  supplies  in  such  quantities 
and  at  such  arsenals  and  depositories  as  he 
deems  bee*  .  .  .  ."  m»  When  actual  hoetllities 
have  commenced,  the  President  "wages  war. 
Congress  does  not."  He  "possesses  the  sole 
authority  and  Is  clothed  with  the  sole  r&- 
Bponslblllty"  of  conducting  all  warlike  move- 
ments, whether  at  home  or  abroad.*"* 

This  untnumneled  view  of  the  President's 
freedom  to  deploy  troops  and  equipment 
wherever  and  whenever  he  chooses  is  a  con- 
sistent theme  in  oommentarles  from  both 
the  colleges  and  the  courts.'"  Berdahl 
squarely  takes  up  the  Issue: 

"Altho  there  has  been  some  contention  that 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  its  power  to  declare 
war  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
armed  forces.  Is  a  superior  body,  and  the 
President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  Is  'but 
the  Executive  arm,  ...  in  every  detail  and 
particular,  subject  to  the  commands  of  the 
lawmaking  power,'  practically  aU  authorities 
agree  that  the  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  occupies  an  entirely  Independent  posi- 
tion, having  powers  that  are  exclusively  his, 
subject  to  no  restriction  or  control  by  either 
the  legislative  or  Judicial   departments.""* 

Anticipating  legislative  proposals  of  the 
kind  embodied  in  today's  end-the-war 
amendments,  Berdahl  concludes: 

"Just  as  the  President  decides  when  and 
where  troops  shall  be  employed  in  time  of 
war,  so  he  alone  likewise  determines  how  the 
forces  shall  be  used,  for  what  purposes,  the 
manner  and  extent  of  their  participation  In 
campaigns,  and  the  time  of  their  with- 
drawal." "••> 

The  position  of  these  virrlters  has  been 
fortified  by  Judicial  opinion.  Thus,  in  ex- 
plaining that  it  is  for  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  direct  the  campaigns 
of  the  army  "wherever  he  may  think  they 
should  be  carried  on.""«  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  cited  Fleming  v.  Page,"  "»  where  the 
Supreme  Court  said: 

"As  Commander  In  Chief,  he  is  authorized 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  naval  and 
mUltary  forces  placed  by  law  at  his  com- 
mand, and  to  employ  them  In  a  manner  he 
may  deem  most  effectual  to  harass  and  con- 
quer and  subdue  the  enemy.""' 

Likewise,  In  1866,  four  concurring  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  "Con- 
gress cannot  direct  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns. .  .  .""T  Later,  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  a  holding  in  which  the  Court  of 
Claims  had  said  that  "Congress  cannot  in  the 
disguise  of  -rules  for  the  government'  of  the 
Army  impair  the  authority  of  the  President 
as  commander  in  chief.""*  And  In  United 
States  V.  Sweeny,  the  Coiwt  said  that  the 
Constitution  has  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent "such  supreme  and  imdlvlded  command 
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as  would  be  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  successful  war.""* 

But,  as  broad  and  unrestricted  as  Is  the 
President's  role  of  Commander  In  Chief,  It 
does  not  exhaust  his  authority  in  the  fleld 
of  national  defense.  Another  great  power 
veatad  tn  the  President  is  his  conduct  of  the 
nation's  foreign  policy.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  shall  make  trea- 
ties and  apf>oint  ambassadors  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.*"  But  the 
Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
alone  receives  ambassadors,***  and  holds  all 
the  Executive  power  of  a  sovereign  nation.*" 
From  this.  It  is  clear  the  President  bears 
"primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs."*"  It  was  Alexander 
Hamilton  who  first  argued  that  the  Presi- 
dent's role  In  international  affairs  Is  a  dy- 
namic one,  which  "may,  in  Its  consequences, 
affect  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  declare  war."  **♦ 

The  President's  power  to  initiate  and  form- 
ulate the  foreign  policies  of  our  goverrunent 
entirely  on  his  own  authority,  has  been  con- 
clusively established  by  the  Supreme  Court.*" 
The  Court's  holding  Is  squarely  aligned  with 
the  accepted  tradition  under  which  the  Pres- 
ident can  effectively  commit  Congress  and 
the  country  to  the  course  he  has  set.  Pome- 
roy says: 

"The  President  may,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  hindrance  from  the  legislature,  so 
conduct  the  foreign  Intercourse,  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  other  governments, 
as  to  force  a  war,  as  to  compel  another  na- 
tion to  take  the  initiative,  and  that  step  once 
taken,  the  challenge  cannot  be  refused.*" 

Berdahl,  in  his  famed  thesis,  summarizes 
the  authorities  in  1920  as  agreeing  that  the 
President,  through  his  •  control  of  diplomatic 
^  Intercourse,  holds  In  his  keeping  the  peace 
'  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  that  he  may 
initiate  such  diplomatic  policies  and  so  con- 
duct diplomatic  negotiations  as  to  force  the 
country  into  a  war,  "without  any  possibility 
of  hindrance  from  Congress  or  the  Sen- 
ate." "^ 

Professor  Westel  Wllloughby  has  also  ob- 
served that  the  F*resldent's  control  over  for- 
eign relations  makes  it  possible  tor  him  to 
bring  about  a  situation  In  which,  as  a  practi- 
cal proposiUon,  there  is  Uttle  option  left  to 
Congress  as  to  whether  It  wUl  or  will  not  de- 
clare war  or  recognize  a  state  of  war  aa 
existing.*" 

WUloughby  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
this  result  was  improper  and  could  be  checked 
by  Congress.  He  wrote  that  the  power  of 
the  President  to  send  troops  outside  tha 
country  "as  a  means  of  preserving  or  ad- 
vancing the  foreign  Interests  or  relations 
of  the  United  States"  Is  a  "discretionary 
right  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  congressional  con- 
trol." "• 

An  additional  source  of  power  bearing  on 
this  inquiry  lies  in  the  President's  duty,  and 
right,  to  execute  the  laws.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  announced  that  this  power  Includes 
enforcement  of  "the  rights,  duties  and  obli- 
gations growing  out  of  the  constitution  It- 
self, our  international  relatione,  and  all  tbe 
protection  implied  by  the  nattire  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  constitution.  ..."»■ 

The  reach  of  this  power,  too,  continues 
even  as  It  touches  other  grants  made  by  the 
Constitution.  Oorwln  asserts  that,  by  virtue 
of  his  power  to  base  action  directly  on  his 
own  reading  of  International  law  (which 
today  Includes  some  42  mut\ial  defense 
treaties)  ,***  the  President  has  been  able  to 
gather  to  himself  powers  with  respect  to  war- 
making  that  ill  accord  with  the  specific  dele- 
gation in  the  Constitution  of  the  war-declin- 
ing power  to  Congress."  *" 

Oorwln  thereby  acknowledges  that  this 
power  Is  vested  In  the  President,  notwith- 
standing Its  Impact  upon  the  separate  war 
power  of  Congress.*" 


Tbe  courts  have  upheld  tha  power  of  tha 
President  to  begin  cmd  continue  hostUltlee 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  In  approving 
President  Lincoln's  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  Suiweme  Court  held  that  when 
"a  war  be  made  by  Invasion  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion, the  President  Is  not  only  authorized 
but  txMind  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does 
not  initiate  the  war,  but  Is  bound  to  accept 
the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special 
legislative  authority."  *" 

From  this.  Professor  Schwartz  believes: 

"The  language  of  the  high  Court  in  tha 
Prize  Cases  is  broad  enough  to  empower  tha 
President  to  do  much  more  than  KMely 
parry  a  blow  already  struck  against  the  na- 
tion. Properly  construed,  in  truth.  It  con- 
stitutes Juristic  Justification  of  the  many 
Instances  In  our  history  (ranging  from  Jef- 
ferson's di^atch  of  a  naval  squadron  to  tha 
Barbery  Coast  to  the  1962  blockade  of  Cuba) 
in  which  the  President  has  ordered  belliger- 
ent measures  abroad  without  a  state  of  war 
having  been  declared  by  Congress." »" 

The  principle  of  national  self-defense  thus 
ratifies  each  of  the  192  undeclared  wars 
which  I  have  cited  above.**  The  power  of  the 
President  to  wage  these  actions  without  a 
formal  declaration,  and  generally  without 
any  prior  approval  of  Congress,  is  not  only 
supported  by  the  doctrine  of  The  Prize 
Cases.^"  but  is  the  natural  extension  of  the 
concept  of  defensive  wars  contemplated  by 
the  Founding  Fathers.  When  the  ConsUtu- 
tlonal  Convention  altered  a  clause  giv- 
ing Congress  the  power  "to  make  war"  by 
replacing  it  with  the  jxjwer  "to  declare 
war,"  *"  there  was  unquestionably  a  purpose 
of  "leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to 
repel  sudden  attacks." '"  How  much  else  tha 
Framers  meant  to  leave  with  the  President 
is  not  as  definite,  but  it  Is  at  least  significant 
that  they  had  a  difference  In  mind  between 
the  two  terms  and  left  the  mtLifing  ckf  war 
with  the  President. 

rt  Is  my  strong  belief  that  the  Framers 
intentionally  painted  with  a  broad  brush.*^ 
For  tha  Pounding  Fathers  clearly  understood 
that  "It  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the 
extent  and  variety  of  national  exigencies,  or 
the  correspondent  extent  and  variety  of  the 
means  which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
them."  >**  From  this  I  conclude  that,  should 
the  Fathers  be  set  down  by  the  EHvlne  Hand 
In  our  modem  world,  they  would  not  tolmita 
rigid  legislative  policy  restrictions  on  tha 
authority  needed  by  the  Executive  in  defend- 
ing our  nation  and  our  people  against  all 
possible  foreign  threats.*" 

Other  Judicial  precedents  bear  out  tha 
power  of  the  Executive  to  use  such  force  as 
Is  necessary  for  defensive  purposes.  JtisUoa 
Nelson,  sitting  as  a  clrctilt  Justice,  held  that 
the  President's  duty  to  execute  the  laws  in- 
cludes a  duty  to  protect  citizens  abroad.*" 
The  Supreme  Court  has  carried  this  concept 
even  further  by  declaring  that  a  citizen 
abroad  is  entitled  "to  demand  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  Federal  government  over 
his  life,  liberty,  and  property."  *«  The  right 
of  Initervention  for  the  protection  of  "tha 
lives,  Uberty,  and  property"  of  citizens 
abroad  is  firmly  estabUshed  by  international 
law  as  well.*"  Of  course,  the  right  of  a  state 
to  secure  Its  own  self-preservation  is  also 
cemented  under  International  law.*" 

V.   CONCLirSIONS 

The  forging  of  a  lengthy  chain  of  histor- 
loal  ventures  by  Presidents,'"  set  against  a 
backdrop  of  naticmal  weakness  that  tha 
Ftamers,  as  practical  men,  were  determined 
to  reverse,  persuades  me  that  Presidents  have 
acted  constitutionally,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  great  American  tradition,  when  they 
have  deployed  forces  outside  the  United 
States  in  defense  of  our  national  interests.*" 
I  further  believe  the  right  of  the  President 
to  take  military  action  at  any  time  he  feels 
danger  for  the  country  or  Its  freedoms  or, 
stretohhig  a  point.  Its  position  In  tha  world. 
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canQot   be   restrained   by   policy    directives 
from  Congress."* 

Congress  Indeed  holds  an  Impressive  sbare 
of  the  national  war  powers.  Congress  can  set 
the  size  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Armed 
Services,  a  step  which  the  92d  Congress  has 
already  taken.'^  It  can  end  the  draft,  a  move 
I  have  advocated  since  1964.'*'  It  can  deny 
or  cut  appropriations  for  tanks,  aircraft,  sub- 
marines, carriers,  ABM's,  and  all  the  other 
military-related  hardware  that  constitutes 
the  country's  defense  arsenal.'"  It  can  turn 
down  an  Administration's  request  for  funds 
to  equip  and  train  the  military  units  of  al- 
lied foreign  countries.'"  Congress  can  choose 
not  to  Increase  taxes,  thereby  placing  tre- 
mendous political  pressure  on  a  President 
whose  own  Instincts  for  International  adven- 
ttirlsm  must  be  weighed  against  the  risks  of 
bucking  a  public  that  wants  butter,  not 
guns,  and  of  assuming  the  stigma  of  a  grossly 
unbalanced  budget.  Congrese  also  can  repeal 
or  limit  the  numerous  delegations  of  emer- 
gency powers  that  have  been  granted  the 
President  over  wages  and  prices,'"  the  ex- 
portation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of 
vital  or  rare  materials,'"  the  licensing  of 
trade  with  foreign  countries,"*  and  the  mul- 
titude of  other  economic  elements  that  bear 
on  the  defense  strength  at  the  United 
States."'  In  addition.  Members  of  Congress 
enjoy  a  prominent  public  forum  from  which 
they  can  go  directly  to  the  American  people 
with  their  criticisms  fo  executive  policies.'" 
In  short.  Congress  has  control  over  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic machinery  which  the  President  may 
use  for  making  war."'  A  President  leading  a 
nation  with  three  million  men  under  arms 
can,  if  he  chooses,  involve  the  country  in 
considerably  more  conunitments  than  a  Com- 
mander In  Chief  who  beads  an  armed  force 
of  two  million  members.  A  President 
strengthened  by  a  «90  billion  defense  budget 
can  deploy  vastly  more  arms  and  vessels 
around  the  world  than  a  President  who  must 
carefully  ration  out  the  means  avaUable  un- 
der a  $60  billion  defense  appropriation. 

But  once  Congress  establlshea  the  military 
forces  and  provides  them  with  equipment  and 
supplies,  it  Is  the  President  who  determines 
the  policies  under  which  those  forces  shall 
be  stationed,  transported,  and  committed  In 
furtherance  of  the  national  defense.  Once 
Congress  has  created  a  military  of,  for  ex- 
ample, 2''i  million  members.  Congress  pos- 
sesses no  power  to  tell  the  President  how 
many  of  those  servicemen  shall  be  stationed 
in  Europe,  or  how  many  in  Indochina,  or 
when  these  troops  shall  "be  withdrawn  from 
certain  areas  overseas,  or  for  how  long  they 
can  be  employed  In  hostUltles.  These  are 
policy  decisions  which  have  been  vested  by 
the  Constitution  In  the  President,  free  of 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the 
legislature.  I  repeat.  Congress  cannot  dictate 
these  kinds  of  military  policy  rules  to  the 
President  and.  In  fvill  accordsuice  with  the 
Constitution,  he  need  not  follow  such  rules 
should  Congress  pass  them. 

The  uniform  refusal  by  Congress,  as  a 
collective  body,  ever  to  block  or  limit  even 
one  of  the  nearly  200  Presidentlally-lnltlated 
hostilities  which  have  occxirred  to  date,"" 
strongly  suggests  the  construction  which  the 
Pounding  Fathers  intended  for  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  allotting  the  war 
powers.  For  some  legUlators  to  say  that  this 
long-continued  practice  may  now  be  over- 
turned by  a  sudden  change  of  interpretation, 
demands  that  the  sponsors  of  legislative 
command  centers  should  bear  the  burden 
of  proving  their  case  by  the  most  clear  and 
cogent  evidence. 

The  mere  repetition  of  statements  that  the 
power  to  declare  war  carries  with  it  the  sole 
power  to  commence  war,  does  not  make  It  so. 
The  fact  that  "[n]o  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  restrained  the  conduct  of  presidentially- 
authorlzed  hostilities,""*  holds  far  more 
meaning  for  me  than  all  of  the  anguished 


pleas  In  the  world  that  Congress  must  pre- 
vent another  Vietnam.^" 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  was  involved 
up  to  its  ears  each  step  of  the  way  through- 
out the  expansion  of  our  participation  in 
Indochina."*  Time  and  again  Congress  put 
Its  votes  on  the  side  of  more  troops  and  more 
funds.'**  Secondly,  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  changed  out  of  emotional  whims,  no  mat- 
ter how  morally  pious  they  may  be.  Thirdly, 
the  proposals  to  define  when,  where,  and  how 
long  the  President  can  employ  United  States 
forces  abroad  are  shot  through  with  terrible 
problems  that  are  even  more  ominous  than 
the  ones  they  seek  to  forestall."' 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  assert  that  the 
President  has  this  terrific  power,  but  I  must. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  Join  those 
dreamers  who  think  we  have  no  problems  in 
this  world.  But  I  am  old  enough  to  have  lived 
through  this  same  thing  before.  It  is  not 
difficult  at  all  for  me  to  transport  myself 
back  in  time  to  the  I920's  and  the  1930's 
when,  as  a  young  man,  I  can  remember  this 
country  as  an  isolated  country  and  a  country 
being  called  a  "Fortress  America."  I  can  re- 
member when  our  troops  drilled  with  wooden 
guns  and  paper  tanks,  when  we  did  not  have 
enough  airplanes  In  our  Air  Corps  even  to 
hold  maneuvers,  and  when  our  Navy  was 
weak — all  because  we  were  going  through  the 
very  same  kind  of  emotional  trauma  we  see 
expressed  throughout  our  country  today. 

We  have  an  understandable  desire  to  be 
at  peace.  Lord  knows,  I  do  not  want  another 
war.  I  do  not  want  my  grandchildren  to  suffer 
war,  but  neither  do  I  want  my  children  or 
grandchildren,  or  the  children  of  any  Amer- 
ican, to  be  subjected  to  the  dangerous,  seri- 
ous threat  that  our  country  was  faced  with 
In  the  late  1930's  when  we  knew  we  were 
going  to  have  to  go  to  war  and  we  knew  that 
we  were  not  equipped. '•• 

When  I  rise  in  the  Senate  to  support  a 
new  defensive  weapons  system  or  when  I  up- 
hold In  this  Article  the  concept  of  sufficient 
fiexlbiUty  in  Executive  powers  to  defend 
America's  freedoms,  I  do  not  have  any  degree 
of  satisfaction,  unless  that  satisfaction  might 
come  to  me  in  my  older  years  as  I  sit  on  my 
hill  In  the  desert  and  think  that  possibly  the 
warning  a  few  of  us  are  trying  to  give  the 
American  people  was  heeded  and  that  I  could 
sit  in  peace  on  that  hill  and  talk  with  my 
g^ndchlldren  because  of  It. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  Member,  United  States  Senate  (Arizona) . 

'Act  of  Nov.  17,  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  91-166, 
85  Stat.  423. 

>29  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Rep.  2371  (1971). 
(The  Act  was  signed  Nov.  17.  1971.)  President 
Nixon's  comments  were  directed  at  section 
601  of  the  Act,  the  "Mansfield  Amendment." 
Id. 

"The  proposal  was  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  1972  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  A-n,  HJl.  11731,  92d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971).  '-ailing  for  a  halt  in 
funding  for  any  military  support  by  United 
States  forces  in  or  over  Indochina  alter  June 
1,  1972.  I*,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  163  to 
238.  See  text  of  amendment  at  117  Cong. 
Rec.  H11170  (daUy  ed.  Nov.  17,  1971)  and 
vote,  td.  at  HI  1196-97. 

•H.»»,.  11731,  §  744  (Star  Print),  92d  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  (1971),  as  reported  by  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  S.  Rep.  No.  92- 
498.  92d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  48-49  (1971). 

"  117  Cong  Rec.  S19616  (daily  ed.  Nov.  23, 
1971). 

•See  S.  2819.  S  9.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  117 
Cong.  Rec  S18282  (daily  ed.  Nov.  11,  1971). 

'/d. 

» 117  CoNO.  Rec.  H12689-90  (dally  ed.  Dec. 
18.  1971). 

•S.  2956,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1971),  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Jav  ts  for  himself  and 
Senators  Stennis,  Eagletoi  and  Spong.  See 
text  of  bUl,  117  Cong.  Rsc  S20627-28  (daUy 
ed.  Dec.  6,  It   1). 


">DaUy  Digest,  117  Cong.  Rec.  D1260  (daUy 
ed.  Dec.  7,  1971). 
"  See  pages  429-31  infra. 
"See.  e.g.,  statements  of  Senators  Javlts 
and  Eagleton,  117  Cong.  Rec.  S20627-28 
(dally  ed.  Dec.  6,  1971) ,  and  the  testimony  of 
Professors  Commager,  Morris,  and  Kelly. 
Hearings  on  S.  731,  S.J.  Res.  18  and  59.  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations, 
92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971).  reprinted  In  in 
Cong.  Rec  S3353-62  (dally  ed.  Mar.  16,  1971) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Senate  War  Powers 
Hearings ) . 

"  See  generally  Emerson,  War  Poxoers  Leg- 
islation.. 74  W.  Va.  L.  Rev.  53   (1972). 

"The  five  declared  wars  are  the  War  of 
1812,  the  War  with  Mexico,  the  Spanlsh- 
Ameiican  War,  and  World  Wars  I  and  n. 

"  See  generally,  Emerson,  supra  note  13, 
app.  A  (chronological  list  of  192  United 
States  military  hostilities  abroad  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  prepared  at  my  request). 

"At  least  81  hostilities  were  accompanied 
by  fighting  or  ultimatums.  Id.  app.  D. 

"  See  the  lUt  of  81  hostilities  which  may 
arguably  have  been  initiated  pursiiant  to 
prior  legislative  authority,  id.  app.  O.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  61  of  these  pos- 
sible collaborations  by  Congress  to<A  the 
form  of  a  treaty.  Thus,  if  a  full-blown  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war  would  be  re- 
quired to  commit  United  States  forces  to 
boetlUties.  the  fact  that  61  activities  may 
have  been  authorized  by  treaty  and  there- 
fore by  one  House  of  Congress  alone,  would 
not  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  requirement 
of  declarations  of  war  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

"Malawer,  The  Vietnam  War  Under  the 
Constitution:  Legal  Issues  Involved  in  the 
United  States  Military  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 31  U.  Prrr.  L.  Rev.  213   (1969). 

"Reveley.  Presidential  War-Making:  Con- 
stitutional Prerogative  or  Usurpation?,  65  VA. 
L.  Rev.  1243.  1258  (1969). 

"See  testimony  of  Professor  Henry  Steele 
OoDunager,  who  claims  the  precedents  are 
confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  con- 
tiguous territory  up  to  "the  last  twenty  years 
or  so,"  with  one  exception.  Senate  War  Pow- 
ers Hearings,  supra  note  12.  at  S  3366. 

*^See  Emerson,  supra  note  13.  app.  E. 

"/d,  app.  A. 

"  Id.  app.  P. 

'■*  Id.  app.  A. 

»  See  R.  Dupxrr  &  W.  Baumzr.  The  Ltttle 
Wabs  of  the  UNrrED  States,  at  preface 
(1968). 

••President  Tyler  was  denounced  in  Con- 
gress and  threatened  with  Impeachment  be- 
cause he  deployed  military  units  to  protect 
Texas  against  Mexico  in  1844.  C.  Behdahl. 
Wa»  Powers  of  the  Executive  in  the  United 
States  47-49,  70-74  ( 1921 ) . 

President  Polk  was  rebuked  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
claring that  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  his 
military  maneuvers  had  precipitated,  "was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States."  Id. 

In  1871,  President  Orant  was  severely  con- 
demned on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  because 
of  his  action  in  sending  a  strong  naval  force 
to  Santo  Domingo  to  protect  it  from  inva- 
sion and  internal  disorder.  In  fact,  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Sumner  would 
aave  condemned  the  use  of  the  Navy  with- 
out the  authority  of  Congress  as  "an  infrac- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  a  usurpation  of  power  not  conferred 
upon  the  President."  But  the  resolution  was 
tabled  by  a  large  majority  (38  to  16).  Id. 

"  48  Cong.  Rec.  10,927  (1912) . 

» Id.  at  10,930. 

"See  HJl.  Ree.  251  (Representative 
Rhodes),  HJl.  Res.  266  (Representative 
Wood),  H.R.  Con.  Res.  8  (Representative 
Mason),  S.  Res.  181  (Senator  MoCormlck), 
S.J.  Res.  60  (Senator  Edge),  SJ.  Res.  Ill 
(Senator  Sherman).  66th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1»19). 
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»S.  Res.  13,  66th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1919). 
See  68  Cong.  Rec.  1864  (1819). 

u  63  CoNo.  Rec.  4109  (1923) . 

» Id.  at  4610. 

»  See  id.  at  4109-10,  4295-98. 

•*  See  64  CoNO.  Rec.  934  (1932). 

»/d.  at  1117. 

o/d.  at  1131. 

*?  66  Cong.  Rbc.  ai91  (1926). 

">  Id.  at  2216. 

»  69  OoNG.  Rec.  6991  ( 1928) . 

♦"See,  e.g.,  69  Cong.  Rec.  6982-92    (1928). 

*'  Id.  at  6086. 

"See  117  Cong.  Rec.  6  9717  (dally  ed.  June 
32,  1971). 

"  69  CONO.  Rac  7192  (1928) . 

♦•/d. 

*>  64  SUt.  885,  886  ( 1940) . 

**86  Cong.  Rec.  10,295  (1940).  See  id.  at 
10,092,  10,103-05,  10,116,  10.129.  10.391,  10.742. 
10-794-98,  10895-914. 

''  See  Emerson,  supra  note  13,  app.  A. 

"86  Cong.  Rec.  10,897  (1940).  The  1940 
provision  is  a  poor  precedent  for  war  pow- 
ers leglalaUon.  Not  only  was  It  flouted  by 
President  Rooeevelt,  but  It  wa«  openly  ad- 
mitted during  Senate  debate  that  Congress 
could  not  constitutionally  restrain  the  Pres- 
ident from  oammandlng  troops  wherever  he 
wishes.  Id.  at  10,895-914. 

"See.  E.  CoKwiN,  The  PREsmENr:  Office 
AND  Powers  238-39  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957). 

»/d.  at  203.  Schwartz  concludes: 

The  President's  action  in  this  respect  Is  of 
particular  legal  interest  because  of  an  ex- 
press provlsioii  In  the  Lend  Lease  Act  of  1941, 
that  'Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  or  permit  the  authorization  of 
convoying  vessels  by  naval  vessels  of  the 
United  States." 

2  B.  Schwartz,  The  Powers  or  Ootout- 
UENT202  (1963). 

"  The  1940  law,  which  apparently  barred 
the  sending  of  troops  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  was  treated  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  merely  a  "hope" 
of  Congress,  not  an  actual  limitation  on  Ex- 
ecutive authority.  See  note  48  supra. 

"Congressional  Research  Service,  Legisla- 
tion Enacted  by  the  91st  Congress  to  Limit 
United  States  Military  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  9-10  (Mar.  30,  1971)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  CJI.S.] 

"  Act  Of  Dec.  29.  1969,  Pub.  L.  No  91-171 
:  643,  83  Stat.  469,  487. 

"Act  of  Jan.  11,  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  90-66S 
i  843.  84  Stat.  2020. 

"Act  of  Dec.  18.  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92-204 
{  742. 
*  C.R.S..  supra  note  62.  at  28. 
■"  Act  of  Jan.  6.  1971.  Pub.  L.  91-652.  S  7(a) 
84  Stat.  1942. 
<*Id. 

"  C.R.S..  supra  note  62,  at  18. 
'"Id. 

"HR.  Rep.  No.  1791,  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess. 
(1970).  *  ^^ 

■■  See  pages  435-43  infra. 

••These  votes  were  taken  on  June  17 
June  28,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  17,  and  Dec.  16,  1971. 
29  Cong.  Q.  Weekly  Rep.  2371  (1971)-  117 
CoNO.  Rec.  H.  12,689-90   (daUy  ed.  Dec.   16. 

1"T1 ) . 

«♦  Nedzi-Whalen  amendment.  117  Cong 
Rec.  H  6399-400  (dally  ed.  June  17.  1971) 
(text  and  vote);  Boland  amendment,  117 
Cong.  Rec  H  11,170  (daily  ed.  Nov.  17,  1971) 
(text),  and  id.  at  H  11,196-97  (vote). 

'^  117  Cong.  Rec.  S  9251,  S  9279  (daUy  ed 
June  16,  1971).  Also,  an  effort  to  deny  funds 
for  use  by  our  forces  in  Indochina  for  any 
purpose  other  than  withdrawing  such  troops 
was  defeated  when  the  Senate  struck  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  from  the  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  bUl  by  a  vote  of  47  to  44 

oct.28, m^.'-  ^  ''''^-  ^  "•°''  ^^'^y  '^• 

/..*.^™®°**-  °°  214,  117  Cong.  Rec.  8  9717-18 

daUy  ed.  June  22,   1971);    amend,  no.  437 

117  Cong.  Rec  S  15,111  (daUy  ed.  Sept.  17. 

1971)    (proposal).    117  Cong.   Rec.   S   16.682 
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(daUy  ed.  Sept.  30.  1971)  (vote);  and  8  2819. 
i  9.  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess..  117  Cong.  Rbc.  S 
18,282  (daUy  ed.  Nov.  11, 1971). 
"H.R.  6531.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  (1971). 
•■Amend,  no.  214.  note  66  supra. 
"Id.  The  Amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  (1)  establish  a  fiiuU  date  for  the 
withdrawal   from   Indochina  of   all   United 
States  military  forces  within  9  months,  con- 
tingent  upon   the   release  of  all   American 
prisoners  of  war;    (2)    negotiate  for  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire  in  Indochina;  and  (3)  ne- 
gotiate for  phased  and  rapid  withdrawals  of 
United  States  forces  in  exchange  for  phased 
releases  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  Id. 

"See  Act  of  Sept.  28.  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92- 
129.  {  401. 

"  See  Act  of  Nov.  17.  1971.  Pub.  L.  No.  92- 
166.  I  601. 
"  See  note  2  supra. 

'»  See  Act  of  Nov.  17,  1971,  Pub.  L.  No   92- 
166,  {  601. 
'*  See  note  8  supra. 
''  See  note  9  supra. 
'*  S.  3964,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970) . 
"S.  731.  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1971)    (Sen- 
ators Javlts,  Bayh,  Mathlas,  Packwood,  Pell, 
Spong.  Weicker.  and  Williams) ;  s.  1880,  92d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1971)  (Senators  Bentsen  and 
Byrd  of  W.  Va.) ;  8  J.  Res.  18,  92d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1971)   (Senator  Taft);  S-T.  Res.  59,  92d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1971)    (Senators  Eagleton, 
Inouye,  McOovem,  Montoya,  and  Stevenson) ; 
and  a  J.  Res.  95,  92d  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (1971) 
(Senators  Stennls,  Mansfield,  and  Roth). 

'•See  117  Cong.  Rec  S  20,627  (dally  ed. 
Dec.  6, 1971)  (remarks  of  Senator  Javlts  upon 
introducing  8.  2956). 

"  One  of  the  bill's  sponsors.  Senator  Sten- 
nls, has  warned  that  "the  Congress  should 
not  restrain  the  President's  powers,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  deploy  forces  to  crisis 
areas  and,  for  example,  'show  the  flag'  by 
sending  a  carrier  to  sUnd  offshore."  1 17  Cong. 
Rec.  S  20,628  (daily  ed.  Dec.  6,  1971),  Ne\er- 
theless,  absent  a  definition  of  "hostilities," 
there  is  no  guarantee  on  the  face  of  the  bill 
that  American  forces  can  be  Introduced  In 
crisis  situations  without  a  divisive  confronta- 
tion between  Congress  and  the  President,  un- 
less Congress  agrees  with  the  President  in 
advance  of  each  deployment.  For  example,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Rumania,  it  Is 
doubtful  the  United  States  could  buUd  up  its 
forces  In  certain  areas  of  NATO.  If  it  is 
"clearly  Indicated"  (an  undefined  term)  that 
American  troops  may  be  drawn  into  action, 
the  limitations  of  S.  2956  would  be  triggered. 
In  this  case,  ouj  forces  could  not  be  shifted 
into  position  unless  one  of  the  four  emer- 
gency conditions  of  the  bUl  existed.  ThU 
could  mean  the  President  must  assure  Con- 
gress, for  example,  that  United  States  forces 
were  directly  and  imminently  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  attack,  a  difficult  burden  of  proof 
in  such  a  volatile  and  unpredictable  sitxoa- 
tlon.  But  even  should  a  redeployment  or  in- 
crease of  American  forces  be  permissible,  the 
President  would  be  required  to  withdraw  our 
forces  from  the  trouble  spot  after  30  days 
should  Congress  fail  to  extend  his  authority. 
Whether  such  a  puUout  woiUd  inflame  the 
crisis  rather  than  calm  it,  is  a  Judgment  the 
bUl  would  thereby  transfer  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress. 

•>  See  A  Brief  on  S.  731.  to  Make  Rules  Re- 
specting Military  Hostilities  in  the  Absence 
of  a  Declaration  of  War.  117  Cong.  Rec  S 
2527-31  (dally  ed.  Mar.  6,  1971);  Javlts.  Con- 
gress and  the  President:  A  Modem  Delinea- 
tion of  the  War  Powers.  35  Albany  L.  Rev. 
632  (1971). 

"■'  See  Spong,  Can  Balance  Be  Restored  in 
the  Constitutional  War  Powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  6  U.  Richmond  L.  Rev  1 
(1971). 

"See  testimony  of  Professors  Commager, 
Morris,  and  Kelly,  Senate  War  Powers  Hear- 
ings, supra  note  12,  at  3353-62  (daUy  ed.  Mar. 
16,  1971);  testimony  of  Dean  McOeorge 
Bundy.  Senate  War  Powers  Hearings,  supra 


note  13.  at  8  6628  (daUy  ed.  Apr.  26.  1971); 
testimony  of  Professor  Bickel,  Senate  War 
Powers  Hearings,  supra  note  12,  at  8  12387 
(dally  ed.  July  28,  1971 ) . 

It  may  be  recaUed  that  In  1961,  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  under  attack  for  deirtoy- 
ing  American  land  forces  to  Korea  and  Eu- 
rope without  congressional  authorization. 
Professor  Commager  lambasted  Tnunan's 
critics  as  "unregenerate  Isolationists."  He 
then  Insisted  "that  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  authority  supports  Presidential  discretion 
In  this  field."  Proposals  caUing  for  congres- 
sional approval  before  any  American  soldiers 
can  be  sent  out  of  the  country  "have  no  sup 
port  In  law  or  In  history."  he  said.  Com- 
mager, Presidential  Power:  The  Issue  Ana- 
lyzed. N.Y.  times,  Jan.  1*,  1961.  |  6  (Maga- 
zine), at  11;  id.;  Apr.  1.  1961  {  6  (Magazine) 
at  31.  " 

Also,   It  should  be   noted  that  Professor  ^ 
Bickel  qualified  his  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  saying: 

I  don't  think  the  President  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  power  to  respond  to  an  immi- 
nent threat  of  attack  (as  weU  as  to  the  at- 
tack Itself) ;  or  of  his  power  to  respond  to 
attacks  and  threats  against  our  troops  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  as  well  as  against  our  ter- 
ritory; or  of  the  power  to  continue  to  see  to 
the  safety  of  our  troops  once  they  are  en- 
gaged, even  if  a  statutory  30-day  period  hcu 
expired. 

117  Cong.  Rec.  S  12390  (dally  ed.  July  28 
1971)  (emphasis  added) . 

"See  117  Cong.  Rec.  S  2528  (daUy  ed  Mar 
5,1971). 

»*  XJ£.  Const,  art,  I.  t  8. 

••  Javlts,  supra  note  80,  at  632,  634. 

••  See  117  Cong  Rec.  S  2528  (dally  ed.  Mar  6 
1971).  '         ™".o. 

•'  Quoted  in  id.  at  S  2528-29. 

"See  S.  2956,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  {  2  (1971) 

"See  117  Cong.  Rec.  S  20,628  (daUv  ed 
Dec.  6,  1971).  ' 

•*  U.S.  Const,  art.  II.  i  2. 

"  Wright,  Validity  of  the  Proposed  Reserva- 
tions to  the  Peace  Treaty.  20  Colum  L  Rev 
121,  134  (1920). 

•"The  Federalist,  No.  73,  at  409  (rev.  ed. 
1901 )  (with  special  Introduction  by  Goldwyn- 
Smlth) . 

"  Professor  John  Norton  Moore  testified  at 
the  War  Powers  Hearings  that  he  believes 
"reliance  on  the  experience  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  seems  a  frail  reed  for  In- 
terpreting a  Constitution  promulgated  In 
large  measure  as  a  result  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  experience  under  the  Articles."  Sen- 
ate War  Powers  Hearings,  supra  note  12,  at 
S  6469.  The  Articles  were  operative  during  at 
least  5  of  the  8  years  covered  by  George  Wash- 
ington's conunlssion. 

•*  According  to  J.  H.  Mcnvalne.  writing  in 
the  Princeton  Review  tor  October  1861:  It 
was  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Confeder- 
ation which  caused  the  war  of  Independence 
to  drag  its  slow  length  along  through  seven 
dreary  years.  .  .  .  The  treaties  which  the 
Confederation  had  made  with  foreign  powers, 
it  was  forced  to  see  violated  and  treated  with 
contempt  by  its  members;  which  brought 
upon  it  distrust  from  its  friends,  and  scorn 
from  its  enemies.  It  had  no  standing  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  because  It  had  no 
power  to  secure  the  faith  of  Its  national 
obligations. 

Quoted  in  J.  Pomeroy.  An  Introductiok  to 
the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
States  51-52  ( 1870) . 

■»  U.S.  Const.  preamUe.  It  U  Instructive  that 
Hamilton  and  Madison  expressly  rejected  as 
too  weak  the  poUUcal  model  of  the  Germanic 
Empire  in  which  the  Diet  possessed  the  gen- 
eral power  of  making  war.  In  any  emergency, 
they  warned,  "military  preparations  must  be 
preceded  by  so  many  tedious  discussions  .  . 
that  before  the  Diet  can  settle  the  arrange- 
ments the  enemy  are  in  the  field.  .  .  ."  The 
Federalist,  No.  19,  supra  note  92.  at  97-98. 
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**a  D.  Watsok,  Thk  CowaiiTUTiON  or  •no. 
Unitkd  Statxs  012  (1910) . 
"C.  Besoahi.,  »uj>Ta  note  26,  at  118. 
"  Hughes,  War  Pcywera  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, 85  Cent.  L.J.  206.  209  <1917). 

■*  Diu-lng  the  great  debate  at  1922  over  the 
effort  by  Congress  to  control  and  move  the 
Army  and  Navy,  Representative  Newton  of 
Minnesota  argued: 

The  fathers  who  sat  In  the  constitutional 
convention  bad  some  very  definite  Ideas 
about  government.  .  .  .  They  had  but 
emerged  from  the  War  of  Independence  and 
were  trying  to  avoid  the  anarchy  and  chaos 
foUowtng  that  war.  Its  members  included 
Washington,  Hamilton,  and  others  who  had 
witnessed  during  the  days  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  the  Inefficiency  of  the  legislative 
body  attempting  to  function  as  an  executive, 
which  resulted  in  interference  with  military 
operations  and  caused  great  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment and  added  materially  to  the  in- 
creasing of  the  cost  of  the  military  opera- 
tions. Washington  had  had  to  put  up  with 
congressional  Interference  and  tnew  its  evils. 
Hamilton  had  been  on  Washington's  staff 
and  was  thoroiighly  familiar  with  all  of  the 
troubles  and  embarrassments  that  Washing- 
ton had  been  subjected  to  by  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  which  was  clothed  with  the 
powers  of  an  executive.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  they  and  their  colleagues  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  new  Government  would 
have  an  Executive  that  was  clothed  with  real 
power.  Furthermore,  the  governors  of  several 
of  the  13  States  were  clothed  with  power, 
making  them  commander  In  chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  their  State.  Therefore,  with 
experience  and  precedent  to  guide  and  direct 
them,  the  Chief  Executive  was  made  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace. 

62  Cong.  Rec.  4298-99  (1922) . 

"*  Hughes,  supra  note  98,  at  206. 

"» It  is  said  of  Whiting  that  "[ajs  a  lawyer, 
he  proved  to  be  so  thorough.  Industrious,  and 
adroit  In  analysis  of  mastered  cases  that  the 
old  Common  Pleas  [In  Massachusetts]  was 
often  termed  'Whiting's  court.' "  He  was  ap- 
pointed special  counselor  of  the  United  States 
War  Department  in  November  1862,  and  be- 
came its  solicitor  from  February  1863,  until 
he  resigned  in  April  1865.  21  R.  Stabb,  Dic- 
TZONABT  or  American  Biogkaph  703   (1944). 

""W.  Whttino,  The  Wah  Powers  or  the 
PXEsn>Eirr  and  the  Legislative  Powers  or 
CoNORXsa  IN  Relation  to  Rxbeixiok,  Trea- 
son, AND  Slavery  82  (2d  ed.  1862) . 

«» Months  before  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  Whiting  argued  that  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  In  Chief,  may  emanci- 
pate the  slaves  of  any  belligerent  section  of 
the  country,  if  such  an  act  is  necessary  to 
weaken  the  enemy.  Id.  at  66-82. 

»« Id.  at  83. 

"•Dr.  John  Norton  Pomeroy  was  Dean  of 
the  University  of  New  York  Law  School. 

"*  J.  PoMEROT,  supra  note  94,  at  288-89.  On 
other  gro\inds,  Madison  indicates  the  Con- 
stitution intentionally  removed  the  direction 
of  the  military  forces  from  Congress  because 
it  la  "particularly  dangerous  to  give  the  keys 
of  the  Treasiiry  and  the  command  of  the 
army  into  the  same  hands  ..."  The  Fed- 
eralist, No.  37,  supra  note  92,  at  202. 

'<"  J.  POMEBOT,  supra  note  94,  at  289. 

»«/d. 

«•  Id.  at  472. 

"•  Id.  at  473. 

1"  Watson  believed: 

The  power  is  vested  in  the  President  to 
dispose  of  or  arrange  the  component-parts 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  his  pleasure  .  .  . 
While  Congress  can  make  rules  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  it  cannot  interfere  with  the  Pres- 
ident's power  as  commander  of  such  forces. 

D.  Watson,  supra  note  96.  at  914.  Speaking 
of  the  President's  duties  for  the  protection 
of  our  citizens  and  national  interests,  Wright 
declares: 

By  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  or  re- 
fusal of  supplies.  Congress  might  seriously 


impair  the  de  facto  power  of  the  President 
to  perform  these  duties,  but  it  can  not  limit 
his  legal  power  as  Commander-in-Chief  to 
employ  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  these 
purposes. 

Q.  Wright,  The  Contbol  or  Aicbucan  For- 
eign RxLATTONB  307  n.93  (1922).  Also  of  in- 
terest is  the  remark  by  former  President 
William  H.  Taft  that  it  "Is  clear  that  Con- 
gress may  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
Executive  ...  by  forbidding  or  directing  the 
movement  of  the  army  and  navy."  Taft,  The 
Boundaries  Between  The  Executive,  the  Leg- 
islative and  the  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Government,  25  Tale  L.J.  600,  606  (1916) . 
i"C.  Berdahl,  supra  note  26,  at  116-17. 
I"  Id.  at  122. 

"'  Hughes,  supra  note  98,  at  209. 
"»60U5.  (9  How.)  603  (1860). 
'"  Id.  at  615. 

"'fix  parte  Milligan,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.) 
2,139  (1866). 

i^Swaim  V.  United  States,  28  Ct.  CI.  173, 
221  (1893),  alfd,  166  U.S.  663  (1897). 
"•  157  UJ3.  281,  284  ( 1895) . 
^  U.S.  Const,  art.  n,  5  2.  | 

»» Id.  I  3. 

^  Id.  §  1.  Also  remarks  by  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Erwln  Oriswold  that  the  grant  of  Ex- 
ecutive power  "is  not  a  merely  passive  grant." 
117  Cong.  Rec.  S  12,968  (daUy  ed.  Aug.  3, 
1971). 

"»  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States,  403 
U.8.  713,  741  (1971)  (Marshall.  J.,  concur- 
ring). Three  other  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  also  recently  acknowledged  the  Presi- 
dent's "constitutional  primacy  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs."  Id.  at  756  (Harlan,  J., 
dissenting,  with  whom  Btirger,  C.J.,  and 
Blackmun,  J.,  Joined). 

"^  E.  CoawiN,  supra  note  49,  at  178-79.  In 
other  words,  says  Corwin.  the  President,  "is 
consequently  able  to  confront  the  other  de- 
partments, and  Congress  in  particular,  with 
fait  accomplis  [sic]  at  will  .  .  ."  Id.  at  180. 

"•United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Export 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  319-20  (1936),  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  power  of 
the  President  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  is  "delicate,  plenary  and  exclusive" 
and  "does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  its  exer- 
cise an  act  of  Congress.  .  .  ."  Pertinent  here 
are  comments  by  then  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson  about  the  Chief  Elxecutive's  "control, 
which  Is  very  absolute,  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  nation."  According  to  Wilson, 
"The  Initiative  in  foreign  affairs,  which  the 
President  possesses  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  Is  virtually  the  power  to  control 
them  absolutely."  W.  Wilson,  Constitu- 
tional Government  in  the  United  States 
77  (1961)  (lectures  first  printed  in  1911). 
"•  J.  PoMXROT,  supra  note  94,  at  447. 
""  C.  Berdahl,  supra  note  26,  at  31. 
"•3  W.  Willottghbt,  The  CoNSTiTtrnoNAL 
Law  or  the  UNrrED  States  1558  (2d  ed.  1929) . 
Even  the  practice  of  recognition,  an  exclusive 
act  of  the  President,  can.  If  premature,  be 
treated  as  cause  for  war  under  International 
law.  See  Berdahl.  supra  note  26,  at  32.  Justice 
Joseph  Story  refers  to  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  receive  foreign  envoys,  with  Ita 
implicit  power  of  recognition,  as  "pregnant 
with  consequences,  often  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  and  war."  3  J.  Stort,  Commen- 
taries ON  THE  Constitution  or  the  UifirxD 
States}  1561.  at  418  (1833). 
"» W.  WnxouGHBT,  supra  note  128,  at  1867. 
>»In  re  Neagle.  138  U.S.  1,  64  (1890).  See 
also  Wright,  supra  note  91,  at  134-36.  See  the 
comment  by  Professor  Oorwln  that  "the  Pres- 
ident may  also  make  himself  the  direct  ad- 
ministrator of  the  International  rights  and 
duties  of  the  United  States,  or  of  what  are 
adjudged  by  him  to  be  such,  without  await- 
ing action  either  by  the  treaty-making  power 
or  by  Congress,  or  by  the  courts."  E.  Corwim, 
supra  note  49,  at  196. 

"^  U.S.  DxPT.  or  Stats,  UmnD  Statss  Ool- 
LXCTIVB  Detknsb  Abbanqxmxnts  (1960)  . 
"•  E.  CoBwiN,  »«pro  note  49,  at  197-98. 


"•M. 

"•The  PrlM  Cases.  67  U.8.  (8  Kack).  888. 
668  (1862). 
>«B.  Schwartz,  The  Rzimb  or  Powsb  98 

(1963). 
"•  See  page  428,  supra. 
^61  U.S.  (2  Black)  636  (1882). 
"•Madison,  Notes  of  the  Debates  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787,  In  3  U.S.  Dep't 
or  State,  Document abt  Histobt  or  the  Con- 
ffrrruTiON  554  (1900). 

"*"Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Oerry  moved  to 
InMrt  'declare,'  striking  out  'make'  war;  leav- 
ing to  the  Executive  the  power  to  repel  sud- 
den attacks."  Id.  at  563. 

i«>But  compare  the  view  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  that  "the  Presi- 
dent's only  role  in  the  war-making  process 
was,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to  direct  opera- 
tions as  the  executive  arm  of  the  Congress." 
Spong.  supra  note  81,  at  4-6. 

'•^  The  Federalutt,  No.  23.  supra  note  92,  at 
119. 

u*  In  the  words  of  Hamilton,  '"Hie  dictun- 
stances  that  endanger  the  safety  of  nations 
are  infinite,  and  for  this  reason  no  constitu- 
tional shackles  can  wisely  be  Imposed  on 
the  power  to  which  the  care  of  it  is  com- 
mitted." Id.  at  119-20. 

i«>Durand   v.  HolUns,  8  P.  Cas   111    (No. 

4186)    (C.C.S.DJf.Y.    1860)    (Justice  Nelson 

had  been  on  the  Supreme  Court  since  1845). 

'"The  Slaughterhouse  Cases,  83  UJ9.   (16 

WaU.)  86.79  (1872). 

i«o  See  J.  Clabk,  Right  to  Protect  Citizens 
IN  Foreign  Countries  bt  Landing  Forces  25 
(3d  rev.  ed.  1934) . 

i-See  Q.  Wright,  supra  note  111.  at  307; 
Spong.  supra  note  81,  at  24;  B.  Schwartz, 
supra  note  136,  at  176;  C.  Berdahl,  supra 
note  26,  at  59;  U.S.  Dep't  of  State,  The  Legal- 
ity  of  United  States  Participation  in  the  De- 
fense of  Viet-Nam.  in  The  Vietnam  War  and 
International  Law  583  (R.  Falk,  ed.  1968). 
'^  In  the  words  of  Professor  Henry  Mona- 
ghan,  "A  practice  so  deeply  embedded  In  our 
governmental  structure  shoxild  be  treated  as 
decisive  of  the  Constitutional  issue."  Mona- 
ghan.  Presidential  War-Making,  60  Boston 
UX.Rev.  31  (1970). 

In  contrast  is  the  view  of  Francis  D. 
Wormuth,  who  makes  the  guess  that  of  all 
these  military  hostilities  "eighty-two  were 
undertaken  by  a  subordinate  officer  on  the 
spot  and  without  orders  from  superiors." 
From  this,  he  ridicules  the  significance  at 
the  entire  list  by  claiming  the  argument 
must  be  that  these  82  precedents  "hold  that 
every  naval  and  army  captain  also  has  the 
legal  right  to  Initiate  war  without  the  au- 
thorization of  either  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent." Saturday  Review,  Oct.  2,  1971.  at  28. 
Nonsense!  All  of  the  precedents  set  forth 
herein  were  undertaken  pursuant  to  known 
Executive  policies.  No  Incidents  are  cited 
which  were  later  repudiated  or  disavowed. 
The  military  officers  "on  the  spot"  were 
acting  in  each  of  the  192  hostilities  to  carry 
out  a  clear  Presidential  i>ollcy,  whether  it 
be  a  design  to  suppress  piracy  or  the  slave 
trade,  or  a  commitment  to  protect  United 
States  citizens  and  property  abroad  or  an 
avowed  Presidential  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive, such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  an 
executive  interpretation  of  our  treaty  rlghta 
In  Ulustratlon  of  bow  routine  this  prac- 
tice is,  I  might  refer  to  a  letter  by  Secretary 
of  State  Cass  in  August  1968,  in  which  he 
advised  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  "I  have  the 
honor  also  to  suggest  the  impcwtance  of  our 
squadron  being  directed  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  Levant,  showing  itself  along  the  cotksts 
of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  of  Asia  Minor 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  all  possible 
protection  to  the  persona  and  property  of 
our  citizens."  69  Cong.  Rec.  6930  (1928). 
Another  example  Is  the  letter  by  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes,  on  March  18, 
1922,  In  which  he  informed  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
that  the  practice  of  landing  troops  in  China 
for  over  20  years  was  conceded  to  the  United 
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states  by  the  final  protocol  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disturbances  In  China  of  1900. 
62  CONO.  Rec.  4300  (1922). 

Finally,  since  it  la  the  President  who  la 
Commander  in  Chief  and  bearer  of  all  the 
Executive  power  under  the  Constitution,  it 
is  the  President  who  is  thereby  immediately 
responsible  for  the  oommand  of  forces  and 
the  conduct  of  campaigns.  In  practice,  the 
President  acts  through  the  Executive  de- 
I>arunent8  of  Oovemment  and  they,  in  turn, 
act  through  subordinate  officers.  But  their 
acts  are  In  legal  contemplation  the  acts  of 
the  President  himself,  unless  disavowed.  See 
United  States  v.  Eliason,  41  U.S.  (16  Pet.) 
291,  301-02  (1842);  Wilcox  v.  Jackson,  38 
U.S.  (13  Pet)  498,  612  (1839);  C.  Berdahl, 
supra  note  26,  at  21;  D.  Watson,  supra  note 
96,  at  914. 

Its  Summarizing  his  position  after  more 
than  60  years  of  study.  Professor  Qtilncy 
Wright  declared: 

I  conclude  that  the  Constitution  and  prac- 
tice under  it  have  given  the  President,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  and  conductor  of  for- 
eign policy,  legal  authority  to  send  the  armed 
forces  abroad:  to  recognize  foreign  states,  gov- 
ernments, belligerency,  and  aggression 
against  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  state; 
to  conduct  foreign  policy  in  a  way  to  invite 
foreign  hostilities;  and  even  to  make  com- 
mitments which  may  require  the  future  use 
of  force.  By  the  exercise  of  these  powers  he 
may  nullify  the  theoretically  exclusive  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Wright,  The  Power  of  the  Executive  to  Use 
Military  Forces  Abroad,  10  Va.  J.  Int'l.  L. 
43.  54   (1969). 

Another  eminent  authority  summed  up  his 
own  half-century  of  study  by  finding  that 
the  practice  of  the  President  to  use  military 
power  at  his  own  will  "had  developed  into  an 
undefined  power — almost  unchallenged  from 
the  first  and  occasionally  sanctified  Judi- 
cially— to  employ  without  Congressional  au- 
thorization the  aimed  forces  in  the  protec- 
tion of  American  rights  and  interests  abroad 
whenever  necessary."  Corwin,  Who  Has  the 
Power  to  Make  War?,  N.Y.  Times,  July  81. 
1949,  at  14.  See  also  pages  425-26  stepra. 

^^  See  pages  435-43  supra.  The  100th  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  (1) 
there  is  no  prohibition  in  the  Constitution 
which  keeps  the  President  from  initiating 
war  without  the  declaration  of  Congress,  and 
(2)  no  statute  could  "prevent  the  President 
from  exercising  his  traditional  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  which  do  include  un- 
der certain  circtunstances  the  commitment 
of  armed  forces  to  hostilities."  Testimony  of 
William  H.  Rehnquist,  Hearings  on  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  War  Powers  Before  the 
Suhcomm.  on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  228- 
29,232  (1970). 

My  personal  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
almost  unanimous  advice  from  some  40  au- 
thorities, of  all  political  shadings,  whom  I 
have  consulted  on  this  subject.  For  example. 
Dean  Acheson  wrote  to  me  about  legislation 
which  would  limit  the  President's  use  of 
forces  to  30  days  in  emergency  situations  un- 
less Congress  specifically  extends  his  author- 
ity. He  said: 

Any  attempt  to  spell  out  procedural  re- 
quirements and  limitations  on  executive 
power  will  tend  to  make  rigid  that  which 
must  be  flexible.  If  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  to  assume  attitudes  of  hostUity, 
the  nation  in  thU  modem  world  will  be  sub- 
ject to  grave  perils.  The  separation  of  powers 
Is  not  based  upon  the  premise  of  their  fun- 
damental hostility.  Criticism  and  restraint 
are  contemplated  in  the  workings  of  the  lys- 
tem,  and  can  be  accomplished.  The  present 
legislative  proposals  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
provide  for  this,  but,  instead,  by  setting  up 
a  aeriea  of  rigid  rules,  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  President  t>eyond  safety  and  to  give 
the  Congress,  by  inaction,  that  the  Constitu- 


tion never  contemplated,  a  veto  upon  execu- 
tive action. 

Letter  from  Dean  Acheson  to  Barry  M. 
Ooldwater,  May  18,  1971  (unpublished  letter 
in  author's  personal  files).  Another  former 
Secretary  of  State  said : 

[W]e  should  not  clutter  up  our  Constitu- 
tion with  detailed  directives  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  where  we  cannot  know 
the  future  circumstances  in  which  such  di- 
rectives will  have  to  be  followed. 

Letter  from  Dean  Rusk  to  Barry  M.  Oold- 
water, May  11,  1971  (unpublUhed  letter  in 
author's  personal  files) .  Thus,  Dean  Rusk 
writes  of  his  opposition  to  war  powers  con- 
trols either  in  the  form  of  legislation  or  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"•See  Congressional  Reference  Service, 
Regulating  the  Size  of  the  Armed  Force  Un- 
der Selective  Service  Law,  117  Cong.  Rec.  S 
9690-01  (dally  ed.  June  21,  1971).  According 
to  Senator  Stennls,  1971  is  the  first  time 
Congress  has  ever  set  numerical  strength  lev- 
els on  the  total  size  of  the  regvilar  forces,  in- 
cluding both  v<^unteers  and  Inductees,  In 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  See  id.  at  S  9689 
(remarks  of  Senator  Stennls). 

"'Prompt  repeal  of  the  compulsory  draft 
Eind  its  replacement  with  an  all -volunteer 
military  were  among  the  pledges  included  in 
my  1964  platform  as  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  Party. 

"'It  is  a  UtUe-noticed  fact  that  the  1972 
defense  budget  la  the  smallest  relative  mili- 
tary budget  in  a  quarter  century.  Defense 
spending  dropped  to  34%  of  total  federal 
spending  in  1972,  falling  below  htmian  re- 
source spending  (42%)  for  the  first  time  In 
over  20  years.  Otfice  or  Management  & 
Budget,  Executive  OrncE  or  the  PRssmENT. 
The  UJ3.  Budget  in  Bbiet,  Fiscal  Year  1972, 
at  5  (1971). 

"■For  example,  in  mld-1964  President 
Johnson  sought  «125  million  in  military  aid 
funds,  much  of  it  earmarked  for  a  larger  air 
force  for  South  Vietnam.  1  L.  Johnson, 
Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting 
Request  for  Additional  Funds  for  Viet-Nam, 
in  Public  Papers  op  the  PREsmsNTS  or  the 
United  States,  Ltndon  B.  Johnson,  1963-64, 
at  692-93  (1965).  Congress  turned  down  this 
early  opportunity  to  prevent  an  escalation  of 
our  Indochina  activity  and  approved  all  the 
funds  which  the  President  had  requested. 
Act  of  Oct.  7,  1964,  Pub.  L.  No.  88-633,  {  607, 
78  Stat.  1010;  Act  of  Oct.  7, 1064,  Pub.  L.  No. 
88-634,  78  Stat.  1015. 

"*See,  e.g..  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  02-210  (Dec. 
22,  1971). 

"•  See.  e.g..  The  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969.  60  VS.C.  App.  ${  2401-13  (1970)  (ex- 
port controls) .  Also  of  Interest  is  The  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1969,  id.  SS  2061-166,  rel- 
ative to  the  diversion  of  certain  materials 
from  civilian  use  to  military  purposes  and 
controls  on  the  distribution  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials. 

"•  See.  e.g..  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of 
1917,  id.  !S  1-44,  relative  to  the  licensing  of 
transactions  with  foreign  enemies  or  allies  of 
enemies  during  any  period  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President;  The  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  Id.  5  5  2401-13. 

^  See  U.S.  News  &  World  Reportv  Oct. 
26,  1971,  at  31. 

"•We  can  probably  see  the  effect  of  a 
changing  public  mood  in  the  Vletnamizatlon 
policy  oT  the  current  Administration,  under 
which  480,000  troops  will  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Indochina  in  three  years.  The 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  118  CONO.  Rxc.  H  146,  H  140 
(daUy  ed.  Jan.  20, 1972) . 

"» The  active  role  outlined  for  Congress  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  would,  I  believe, 
conform  foursquare  with  the  doctrine  an- 
nounced by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  In  Orlando  v 
Laird,  443  P.2d  1039  (2d  Cir.  1971),  cert, 
denied,  92  8.  Ct.  94  (1971).  llie  court  held 


that  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
calls  for  "some  mutual  participation  l>etween 
the  Congress  and  the  President  .  .  .  with 
action  by  the  Congress  sufficient  to  authorize 
or  ratify  the  mUitary  activity  at  issue.  .  .  ." 
443  FJd  at  1043  (emphasis  original).  The 
court  expressly  indicated  that  congressional 
collaboration  can  follow  the  Initiation  of  a 
hostility,  rather  than  precede  it,  and  can  take 
the  form  of  military  appropriations  as  well 
as  extensions  of  the  draft.  In  addition,  the 
court  suggests  that  area  resolutions  and 
treaties,  such  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion, Pub.  L.  No.  88-408,  78  Stat.  384  (1964). 
terminated.  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of 
1971,  Pub.  L.  No.  91-672,  I  12,  84  Stat.  2068, 
and  the  SEATO  Treaty,  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty,  Sept.  8.  1954,  (1966] 
1  U.S.T.  81,  T.I.A.S.  No.  3170,  are  sufficient  In 
authorizing  the  prosecution  of  war  even 
though  expressed  in  broad  language. 

Needless  to  say,  there  is  probably  some 
resolution  or  treaty  around  which  would  fit 
almost  any  military  contingency.  And  no 
fighting  Is  going  to  continue  for  long  without 
a  President  Including  funds  in  his  annual  or 
supplemental  budget  request  for  its  support, 
at  which  point  Congress  will  either  collabo- 
rate by  voting  the  money  or  force  a  change 
in  policy  by  cutting  or  denying  defenae- 
orlented  funds. 

"»  See  pages  426-32  supra. 

"iRatner,  The  Coordinated  Warmaking 
Power — Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Roles,  44  8.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  461.  486  (1971). 

Though  three  early  cases  touching  the 
French  naval  war  are  heavily  relied  upon  by 
the  advocates  of  war  powers  controls,  these 
cases  were  decided  after  hostUltlee  had  ended. 
Thus,  the  Issue  of  curbing  the  President's 
conduct  of  war  during  actual  fighting  was 
not  presented.  See  Bas  v.  Tlngy,  4  U.S.  (4 
Dall.)  37  (1800);  Taltwt  v.  Seeman,  5  U.S. 
(1  Cranch)  1  (1801) ;  UUle  v.  Barreme,  6  UJ5. 
(2  CPanch)  170  (1804).  Furthermore,  the 
cases  involved  "an  issue  squarely  within  a 
specific  grant  of  authority  to  Congress.  Iliat 
is,  the  power  "to  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  Land  and  Water.' "  Testimony 
of  Prof.  J.  Moore,  117  Cong.  Rec.  S  6468 
(daUy  ed.  May  10.  1971).  See  VS.  CoNn. 
art.  I,  {  8. 

Although  Schwartz  at  one  point  indicates 
Little  may  have  broad  implications,  he 
sharply  quaUfies  his  position  elsewhere  by 
adding:  "A  Constitution  which  did  not 
permit  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  order 
belligerent  acts  whenever  they  are  deemed 
necessary  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, would  be  less  an  instrument  intended 
to  endure  through  the  ages,  than  a  suicide 
pact."  He  also  writes:  "If  one  thing  is  dear 
tinder  the  Constitution,  it  is  that  the  actual 
use  of  the  aimed  forces  by  the  Commander 
m  Chief  is  not  subject  to  any  legal  control." 
B.  Schwartz,  supra  note  50  at  168,  205,  217. 

"•A  prime  conception  motivating  the  in- 
troduction of  war  powers  legislation  seems  to 
be  an  assumption  that  it  is  the  President 
who  has,  on  his  own,  drawn  this  nation  into 
an  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  hostUities.  For 
example.  Senator  Javlts  comments  that  this 
legislation  "may,  in  retrospect.  l>e  viewed  aa 
the  most  constructive  legislative  by-product 
of  our  Nation's  tragic  Vietnam  experience." 
117  Cong.  Rec  S  20.627  (daily  ed.  Dec.  6, 
1071)    (remarks  of  Senator  Javlts). 

»•  I  have  identified  at  least  24  statutes  In 
which  Congress  has  supported  an  expansion 
of  the  Indochina  hostilities.  Goldwater.  Con- 
gress: Accessory  to  Vietnam,  117  Cong.  Rk. 
8  12.466  (daUy  ed.  July  29.  1971). 

In  the  words  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit:  '"Hie  Oon- 
g^'esB  and  the  Executive  have  taken  mutual 
and  Joint  action  in  the  prosecution  and  sup- 
port of  military  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
from  the  beginning  of  those  operations." 
Orlando  v.  Laird,  443  FAi  1089  (2d  Cir.  1971) , 
cert,  denied,  92  8.  Ct. 

»•*  For  example,  in  1966,  Oongrees  apiMt>ved 
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a  $13.1  billion  supplemental  appropriations 
request  meant  cHlefly  to  fuzbd  military  <^>era- 
UOOB  In  Southeast  Asia.  Althovigli  the  bUls 
implementing  this  requeat  were  the  Iocmb  for 
televised  hearings  by  the  Senate  dxulng 
which  our  Indochina  policy  wae  thoroughly 
examined,  Oongrees  responded  by  granting 
every  penny  sought.  Act  of  Mar.  16,  1966,  Pub. 
L  No.  89-367,  80  Stat.  36,  37;  Act  of  Mar.  25, 
1966,  Pub.  L.  No.  8&-374,  80  Stat.  79,  82;  1966 
Cong.  Q.  Almanac  153.  One  year  later,  Con- 
grees  appropriated  an  additional  (12.3  billion 
tagged  for  the  support  of  military  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Act  of  Mar.  16,  1967,  Pub. 
L.  No.  90-5,  81  Stat.  5,  6;  Act  of  Apr.  4,  1967. 
Pub.  U  No.  90-6,  81  Stat.  8;  1967  Cong.  Q. 
Almanac  209. 

>••  For  exampde.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  cautions: 

To  circumscribe  presidential  ability  to  act 
In  emergency  situations — or  even  to  appecu' 
to  weaken  it — would  rvm  the  grave  rlek  of 
miscalcxilation  by  a  potential  enemy  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  act  in 
a  crisis.  llUs  might  embolden  such  a  nation 
to  provoke  crises  or  take  other  actions  which 
undermine  international  peace  and  security. 

Testimony  of  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  Senate  War  Powers  Hearings,  supra 
note  12,  at  S  7199  (daily  ed.  May  18.  1971). 
Profeesor  James  MacOregory  Bvutm  agreeee. 
He  has  teeitlfled  that  artificial  restrictions  on 
Executive  discretion  "may  not  lead  to  peace 
but  to  war,  as  foreign  adversaries  estimate 
that  the  United  States  will  not  respond  to  a 
threat  to  world  peace  because  of  legislative 
reetrlctlons  on  the  executive."  Hearings  on 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  War  Powers. 
Before  the  Subcomm.  on  National  Security 
Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the 
House  Comm.  on  Foreign  Affairs.  9l8t  Oong., 
2d  Seee.  81-82  (1970)  (testimony  of  Dr. 
Bums). 

I  have  spoken  of  my  own  fears  about  war 
powers  legislation  on  the  grounds  It  will 
place  all  our  treaty  obligations  In  a  state  of 
permanent  doubt;  prevent  the  United  States 
from  responding  in  even  a  limited  way  to 
protect  the  existence  of  friendly  and  stra- 
tegically Important  countries  such  as  Israel, 
with  which  we  have  no  defense  commitment 
specifically  authorized  by  statute;  and  con- 
ceivably might  drag  the  President  Into  an 
unwanted  expansion  of  hostilities,  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  legislation  being  that  the 
President  has  no  power  to  contravene  con- 
gressional directives.  See  my  testimony  be- 
fore Senate  War  Powers  Hearings,  supra  note 
12,  at  S6637-47  (daUy  ed.  Apr.  26.  1971). 

On  the  latter  point.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  historians  generally  concur  that  it  "was 
the  War  Hawks — members  of  Congress  all — 
who  aggressively  sought  the  War  of  1812," 
and  that  in  1898  It  was  "the  press  and  Con- 
gress" who  pressured  President  McKlnley 
into  requesting  a  declaration  of  war.  Nanes. 
Congress  and  Military  Commitments:  An 
Overview,  Ciruuirr  History,  Aug.  1969,  at 
116.  In  this  connection,  It  is  also  Important 
to  recall  how  congressional  leaders  sought 
m  1962  to  talk  President  Kennedy  into  a 
military  attack  or  invasion  of  Cuba,  rather 
than  a  blockade.  See  R.  Kennedy,  Thirteen 
Days  53-54  (1969). 

»*Mr.  Oeorge  Ball,  who  has  served  his 
country  well  on  five  separate  occasions  In  the 
executive  branch,  testified  during  the  war 
powers  hearings  that  he  has  been  around 
long  enough  to  have  seen  other  legislation 
which  was  supposed  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  drawn  Into  an- 
other major  conflict.  He  recalls  that  by 
passing  a  series  of  neutrality  laws  In  the 
1930's,  Congress  believed  It  would  forestall 
a  repetition  of  World  War  I.  And  yet.  Mr. 
Ball  points  out  that  this  very  legislation 
might  have  been  Instrumental  In  leading  to 
•war: 

We  all  remember  the  somber  history  of 
these  Congressional  acts,  and  what  an  im- 
pediment they  Imposed  to  participation  by 


the  United  States  in  the  timorous  politics  of 
Europe  which  paved  the  way  for  Hitler's  con- 
quests and  another  world  catastrophe — a 
catastrophe  which,  as  recent  disclosures  have 
made  quite  clear,  could  have  very  probably 
been  averted  if  the  United  States  had  lent  a 
steadying  hand  to  reinforce  the  will  of  the 
flatulent  statesmen  then  guiding  European 
destinies. 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Oeorge  S.  Ball, 
Senate  War  Powers  Hearings,  supra  note  12, 
at  S12621  (daily  ed.  July  30,  1971) . 


a  real  sense  they  represented  the  right  of  alt 
peoples  and  nations  to  learn  the  news.  That  Is 
the  appropriate  basis,  we  believe,  on  which 
their  accreditation  should  be  restored. 


DENIAL    OF    UH.    ACCREDITATION 
TO  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  degradation  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
was  further  exemplified  in  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  General  on  December  17, 

1971.  On  that  day,  the  Central  News 
Agency  of  the  Republic  of  China  was  de- 
nied further  accreditation  at  the  UJI. 
Those  of  us  who  support  the  concept  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  deplore  that 
action  by  the  United  Nations.  For  that 
reason.  I  welcomed  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  February  5, 

1972.  The  editorial  urges  the  new  Secre- 
tary General  to  reconsider  the  action  ex- 
pelling the  journalists  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  because  of  a  conviction  that  it  is 
the  right  of  all  people  and  nations  to 
learn  the  news. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  editorial. 
To  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "  'Free'  Press  at  the  U.N.," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticai,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Free"  Press  at  the  UJI. 

At  10  a.m.  last  Dec.  17.  aides  of  then-Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  Informed  T.  C.  Tang 
and  Cbenchl  Lin,  who  bad  represented  the 
Central  News  Agency  of  China  (Taiwan)  at 
the  United  Nations  for  26  and  15  years  re- 
spectively, that  their  accreditation  had  been 
revoked  and  that  they  must  turn  in  their 
passes,  close  their  offices  and  depart  the 
premises  by  the  close  of  business  that  day. 
Their  ouster,  subsequently  upheld  by  the  new 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald^elm,  was  and 
"  an  outrage. 

The  purported  fact  of  the  matter,  so  as- 
serted by  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  is  that  since 
Central  News  Is  the  official  press  agency  of 
Nationalist  China  and  since  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  of  Oct.  25  admitting  Peking 
called  for  expulsion  of  all  "representatives  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,"  the  agency  had  to  go. 

The  actual  fact  of  the  matter,  we  suspect,  is 
that  the  new  delegation  from  Peking  insisted 
on  a  mean  and  gratuitous  gesture  further  hu- 
miliating Taiwan  and  that  the  Secretariat, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  caved.  In 
doing  so,  the  Secretariat  turned  its  back  on 
the  values  of  freedom  of  information  which 
were  supported,  in  this  particular  instance, 
by  parties  as  disparate  as  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  United  Nations  Cor- 
respondents Association,  including  Pravda 
and  Tass. 

We  would  urge  Mr.  Waldhelm  to  reconsider. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Tang  and 
Mr.  Lin  are  lournallsts  who  were  covering  a 
legitimate  and  important  news  activity.  In 
deciding  that  one  claimant  rather  than  an- 
other deserved  the  single  "China"  seat  at  the 
United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly  surely 
did  not  mean  that  the  losing  claimant  should 
be  deprived  of  news  about  the  UJf.  In  a  for- 
mal sense  the  two  Journalists  may  have  "rep- 
resented" the  Nationalist  government  but  In 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of 
the  dgns  of  the  times  and  one  of  th& 
philosophical  contradictions  of  the  day 
that  the  role  of  private  enterprise  and. 
spectflcally  private  foreign  investment 
increasingly  is  under  attack  domesti- 
cally as  well  as  abroad. 

Often  overlooked  in  the  sterile  battle 
of  words,  half-truths  and  empty  slogans 
are  three  basic  facts: 

First,  that  the  continued  transfer  of 
c£^ital  and  technology  is  urgent  if  the 
developing  world  is  to  progress  and  ful- 
fill the  raising  aspirations  of  its  people 
and  if  the  dangerous  gap  between  the 
have  and  have-not  nations  is  to  be  nar- 
rowed; 

Second,  that  shortfalls  in  the  transfer 
of  public  funds  through  bilateral  or  mul- 
tilateral aid  programs  will  have  to  be 
compensated  for  by  increased  efforts  of 
the  private  sector;  and  that 

Third,  new  instruments  are  being 
forged  to  help  effect  these  transfers 
which  show  imagination  if  not  genius. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
one  such  institution  that  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can economc  development  in  the  context 
of  the  private  enterprise  system.  I  refer 
to  the  ADELA  Investment  Co.,  which  has 
now  completed  its  sixth  year  of  opera- 
tions and  which  by  its  own  conservative 
estimate  has  resulted  in  an  additional 
capital  input  of  $1.7  billion  into  Latin 
America  through  the  multiplier  effect  of 
its  programs  of  minority  equity  invest- 
ments, technical  assistance  and  loans. 

The  operations  of  the  ADELA  are  the 
operations  of  a  forward-looking  multi- 
national corporation  in  its  best  and  full- 
est sense.  The  original  capital  stock  of 
ADELA  is  drawn  from  capital  subscrip- 
tions from  corporations  in  both  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  world — the  stock- 
holders presently  total  243  from  23  na- 
tions with  no  stockholder  holding  more 
than  2  percent  and  no  country  group 
holding  more  than  one-third  of  the 
shares.  ADELA  in  turn  has  cooperated 
with  publically  financed  developed  agen- 
cies such  as  the  International  Finance 
Corp.,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corp.,  and  the  development  banks  in  the 
host  countries  of  Latin  America. 

It  is  a  conscious  policy  of  the  ADELA 
to  limit  its  equity  participation  in  any 
one  enterprise  to  20  percent  or  less  and 
it  has  evolved  a  well  designed  divestiture 
program  which  may  serve  as  a  future 
model  for  this  area  if  not  the  world. 

The  success  of  the  ADELA  both  as  a 
development  tool  and  as  a  profit-mak- 
ing institution  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  multinational  private  in- 
vestment corporations  working  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  a  similar  organization  will  soon 
be  established  in  the  Middle  East  and 
accelerated  economic  developmait  may 
be  one  of  the  factors  that  would  help 
ease  the  tensions  in  this  troubled  area  of 
the  world. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  past  chairman  of  the  ADELA, 
Howard  Peterson  to  the  shareholders,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  £ilong  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  the  president 
Ernest  Keller.  This  material  has  been 
selected  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
ADE2jA  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  which  has  just  been  released. 
It  is  my  hope  that  these  excerpts  wiU 
provide  a  welcomed  addition  to  the  de- 
bate concerning  the  role  of  private  for- 
eign investment  in  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  the  Chairman 
To  the  Srarxkoloers  : 

In  Ita  sixth  year,  ADELA  continued  Its 
progress.  Its  growth  and  its  effectiveness. 
Prom  its  conception  by  far-sighted  men,  to 
its  birth  and  crawling  stages,  it  has  come  to 
Its  present  stature  as  a  young  but  mature 
and  important  factor  in  the  development 
process  In  Latin  America.  This  must  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  saw  In  It  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  substantial  demonstration  and 
-contribution  by  private  enterprise  to  one  of 
the  most  complex  problems  of  our  times. 

Not  that  the  way  has  been  easy  or  the 
economic  climate  free  from  storms — storms 
which  strike  here  and  there — never  all  at 
once — some  cataclysmic — at  least  for  a  short 
span— others  only  dampening.  In  this  kalei- 
doscope the  foreign  investor  Is  too  prone  to 
think  of  the  black  clouds  of  a  particular 
country  as  blotting  out  opportunities  over 
a  diverse  area  of  21  countries  embracing  220 
million  people. 

ADELA,  on  the  ground,  working  In  vir- 
tually all  countries,  can  perceive  the  ebbs 
and  flows  of  these  weatherfronts,  and,  per- 
ceiving, has  continued  to  help  economic  de- 
velopment by  equity  investments,  by  work- 
ing with  local  entrepreneurs  and  by  lending 
all  forms  of  technical  assistance  to  local 
managements.  This  is  ADELA 's  avowed  pur- 
pose; this  is  its  business.  And  this  difficult 
business  goes  well.  As  expected.  It  Is  not  free 
from  problems,  some  of  which  have  become 
somewhat  more  pronounced  in  the  past 
months  and  years. 

Everyone  Is  aware  of  the  mounting  prob- 
lems and  uncertainties  in  the  world  economy 
this  past  year  and  of  some  adverse  trends  in 
a  few  countries  In  Latin  America.  This  and 
the  sale  during  the  year  of  five  profitable  In- 
vestments led  to  some  deterioration  In  the 
over-all  performance  of  ADELA's  equity  In- 
vestment portfolio.  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
ADELA's  business  and  its  designed  purpose 
to  be  a  venture  capital  Investor  in  Latin 
America,  and  taking  into  consideration  a 
recommendation  of  our  auditors,  it  seemed 
prudent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  forego 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  in  favor  of  sub- 
stantially Increasing  the  company's  reserves. 
This  was  done.  (1.9  mlUlon  was  added  to  the 
reserve  for  possible  losses  on  specific  Invest- 
ments and  loans  which  to  date  has  proved 
ample  to  cover  possible  write-offs  as  esti- 
mated by  management.  The  remainder  of, 
•3.44  million  of  the  year's  consolidated  earn- 
ings and  t2  million  of  previously  earned  sur- 
plus were  used  for  Increasing  the  consoli- 
dated legal  and  general  reserve  to  $6  mil- 
lion. This  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  Is 
In  keeping  with  the  resolution  adopted  in 
1967  whereby  the  company's  reserves  should 
be  brought  to  16%  M  its  paid-in  capital.  The 
provision  made  this  year  achieves  that  goal. 
Of  the  wisdom  of  this  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  I  have  no  doubt  and  all 
I  can  ask  of  otir  shareholders  is  their  undw- 
standlng  and  forebearance. 

As  the  President's  report,  following  this 
brief  comment,  details:  Adela  has  $39.8  mU- 
llon  equity  Investments  In  92  companies  In 


20  countries  and,  in  addition,  is  currently 
lending  Latin  American  enterprises  $216.6 
mUllon.  With  patd-ln  capital  of  961.2  mUllon. 
enhanced  this  past  year  by  61  additional  cap- 
ital subscriptions  of  $8.7  million,  Adela  Is 
now  utilizing  resources  of  $76.8  million,  and 
has  additional  lines  of  credit  of  $244.2  million 
at  Its  disposal. 

Granted  these  are  small  sums  in  contrast 
to  the  capital  needs  of  this  vast  area,  but 
they  will  grow  and  their  Influence  on  private 
development  Is  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  sums  Involved.  First,  by  the  exam- 
ple the  employment  of  these  funds  sets  in 
the  enlistment  of  local  capital  investment 
and  local  managerial  initiatives.  But  more 
Importantly,  Adela's  minority  contribution 
has  had  a  great  multiplier  effect  since  Its 
Inception.  Adela's  infusion  is  conservatively 
estimated  as  having  resulted  in  a  capital 
Input  Into  this  vast  continent  of  $1.7  bUUon. 
This  well  serves  Adela's  purposes. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Including  the  nations  with  the 
most  rapidly  growing  markets  and  economies, 
continue  to  recognize  and  encourage  foreign 
Investment  as  an  essential  Input  on  which 
growth  Is  dependent.  In  contrast,  a  few  coim- 
trtes  have  adopted  policies  which  tend  to 
discourage  and  reduce  this  external  Input, 
Including  mandatory  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign Investment.  I  and  probably  all  of  the 
investors  In  Adela  deplore  this  trend,  be- 
cause It  Is  against  the  best  Interest  of  devel- 
oping nations  and  results  In  stagnation  and 
setbacks  In  a  badly  needed  socio-economic 
advancement. 

Adela's  sponsors  have  equipped  the  com- 
pany from  the  beginning  with  policies  which 
are  compatible  with  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  developing  countries  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  make  their  own  plans,  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  their  economic 
development.  Adela  is  a  minority  investor.  It 
seeks  and  encourages  local  partners.  It  as- 
sists them  in  the  conduct  of  their  enterprises 
through  Adelatlc  and  its  own  management 
skills.  It  has  the  announced  purpose,  even 
as  a  minority  Investor,  of  rotating  Its  port- 
folio by  selling  off  Its  Investments  when  they 
reach  maturity  and  thus  free  funds  for  fur- 
ther equity  Investments  of  a  more  entrepre- 
neurial character.  To  do  this,  it  Is  important- 
ly engaged  In  a  program  to  develop  local 
capital  markets. 

Adela  today  Is  a  truly  multinational  enter- 
prise with  243  stockholders  from  23  nations. 
Including  35  shareholders  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  no  stockholder  holding  more  than 
2%  and  no  country  group  holding  more 
than  one  third  of  the  shares.  Althoiigh  It  Is 
a  Luxembourg  corporation,  its  principal  op- 
erating offices  are  in  Lima  (Peru),  with  of- 
fices throughout  principal  cities  in  Latin 
America.  Its  staff  is  multinational  as  well  as 
multilingual,  with  the  largest  contingent 
being  Latin  Americans.  In  a  real  sense, 
Adela  Is  not  a  foreign  Investor. 

I  have  been  associated  with  Adela  since  Its 
formal  organization — first  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  for  the  last  two  years  as 
Its  Chairman.  As  I  leave  this  position,  may 
I  record  my  personal  sense  of  satisfaction  at 
the  success  Adela  has  achieved;  and,  speak- 
ing for  the  Board  of  Directors,  our  indebted- 
ness to  Ernst  Keller  and  his  fine  staff  for 
their  accomplishments  on  difficult  terrain; 
and.  of  course,  my  hope,  sustained  by  past 
performance,  for  greater  attainments  in  the 
future.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
Adela. 

HowAio  Peterson. 


From  the  Report  of  the  President 

investment  DEVKLOPICXNT 

Investment  development  comprtaes  oppor- 
tunity Identification  and  the  study,  promo- 
tion and  Implementation  of  new  projects.  It 
Is  essential  to  our  development  role,  and  dis- 


tinguishes ADELA  from  other  Investment  com- 
panies which  are  restricted  only  to  providing 
money.  Rather  than  Investing  the  limited  re- 
sources that  we  have  available  for  long-term 
Investments  In  Investment  opportunities 
that  are  presented  to  us,  our  investment  de- 
velopment capabilities  permit  us  to  take  the 
initiative  In  Identifying,  structuring  and  Im- 
plementing projects  with  maximum  eco- 
nomic impact  potential.  They  also  allow  us 
to  develop  investment  opportunities  which 
can  then  be  implemented  by  third  parties 
without  ADELA  capital.  It  Is  this  capabUlty 
which  keeps  us  from  becoming  passive  inves- 
tors reacting  to  Isolated  investment  situa- 
tions, and  allows  us  to  create  Investment  op- 
portunities responsive  to  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  the  area.  The  area  knowledge, 
know-how,  and  entreprenurial  and  profes- 
sional expertise  we  have  within  the  Group, 
combined  with  the  capability  to  enllat  finan- 
cial and  technical  support  from  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  gives  us  a  unique  faculty 
for  achieving  the  purposes  that  prompted  the 
organization  of  adela.  In  addition  to  the 
continued  Identification  and  development  of 
new  opportunities,  the  past  year  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Implementation  phase  of 
a  number  of  large  projects  that  bad  been  ear- 
lier Identified  and  promoted  by  us.  partic- 
ularly in  the  tourism  and  agribusiness  sec- 
tors. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1971, 
48  assignments  for  outside  clients  were  com- 
pleted. Including  4  assignments  of  regional 
dimensions  covering  all  of  Latin  America. 
As  in  the  previous  year  tourism  development 
continued  to  receive  high  priority,  followed 
by  work  on  the  agribusiness  sector  and  In  the 
specialized  and  urgent  area  of  programming 
and  industrializing  low-cost  housing  con- 
struction. 

The  promotion  company  as  a  vehicle  for 
Investment  development  activities  con- 
tinued to  prove  its  usefulness  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  marshalling  the  support  and  par- 
ticipation of  local  Investors  In  new  projects. 
The  promotion  company  concept  was  pio- 
neered by  adela  for  providing  a  programmed 
approach  to  the  identification,  development 
and  Implementation  of  Investment  opportu- 
nities and  enlisting  the  support  and  active 
participation  of  potential  local  Investors  at 
an  early  stage  of  a  project's  development. 
Projects  Identified  and  developed  by  the 
promotion  companies  are  normally  imple- 
mented by  separate  companies,  specifically 
organized  for  each  new  Investment.  In  which 
the  promotion  company  participants  may 
provide  part  of  the  initial  risk  capital.  At 
this  time,  adela  participates  in  6  promotion 
companies,  to  which  adelatec  provides  tech- 
nical, and  in  some  cases  full  management 
services,  adela's  participation  is  limited  to  a 
minority  holding,  normally  not  exceeding 
20%.  The  companies  are  supervised  and  op- 
erated by  their  own  boards  of  directors. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Another  longer  range  program  with  con- 
tlnentwlde  perspectives  In  which  we  took  the 
lead  Is  In  the  field  of  human  resources  de- 
velopment. ADELA  has  long  felt  that  executive 
placement  and  training,  programmed  learn- 
ing and  other  knowledge  related  fields  are  an 
essential  complementation  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  business  enterprises  In  Latin 
America  and  consequently,  directly  related 
to  adela's  principal  role.  As  a  first  step  in  a 
continent-wide  program  In  this  area,  tasa  de 
Mexico  S.A..  an  adela  joint  venture  with 
other  investors,  opened  its  offices  In  Mexico 
City  during  the  year  and  Is  now  expanding 
into  other  countries. 

As  of  June  30.  1970.  the  Investment  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  adela  Group 
combined  with  the  resources  Invested  under 
Its  entire  investment  program  have  con- 
tributed to  a  total  of  approximately  $1 .7  bil- 
lion of  new  investments  recommended  and/ 
or  Implemented  In  Latin  America.  Even  more 
significant  perhaps,  are  the  long-range  con- 
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trlbutlons  resulting  from  tlie  pioneering  of 
new  areas  of  Investment  activity  In  a  number 
of  countries.  Equally  noteworthy  has  been 
the  technique  iised  of  stimulating  the  par- 
ticipation of  local  investors  In  Investment 
development  through  the  promotion  com- 
pany mechanism,  thereby.  Implanting  locally 
the  knowledge  and  techniques  of  project 
development  and  implementation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Divxsrrruxx 
In  accordance  with  aokla's  Investment 
Policy  which  calls  for  the  sale  of  equity 
holdings  In  order  to  free  eqxilty  investment 
funds  for  new  ventures,  share  holdings  In 
five  companies  were  sold  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  an  aggregate  net  realization  price 
of  95.7  million,  compared  to  an  acquisition 
cost  of  92.1  million,  resulting  in  net  capital 
gains  of  $3.6  million.  These  latest  sales  bring 
the  total  number  of  companies  In  which 
ADZLA  has  sold  its  holdings  since  Its  in- 
ception to  8,  for  an  aggregate  net  realization 
price  of  $9.4  million,  compared  to  an  ac- 
quisition cost  of  $3.3  million  (9.2%  of  total 
disbursements  in  equity),  resulting  In  ag- 
gregate capital  gains  of  $6.1  million.  Of  these 
sales,  the  holdings  in  the  two  largest  in- 
vestments were  sold  to  the  general  public 
through  local  stock  exchanges.  In  the  absence 
of  public  placement  possibilities,  the  shares 
of  the  other  6  Investments  were  sold  to  Latin 
American  partners  in  the  projects  and  other 
local  investors. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  absence  of  active  capital  markets  in 

most  of  Latin  America,  often  makes  the 
placement  of  shares  vtrith  a  wider  circle  of 
local  investors,  as  contemplated  in  our  In- 
vestment Policy,  difficult.  In  response  to  this 
situation,  the  Capital  Market  Development 
Committee  was  organized  as  a  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  counsel  manage- 
ment on  divestiture  of  long-term  invest- 
ments and  as  a  corollary  thereto,  assist  and 
advise  management  on  plans  for  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  capital  markets  in 
Latin  America.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Committee  endorsed  a  proposal  whereby 
AoixA  will  \mdertake.  Jointly  with  local 
and  other  International  institutions,  to  de- 
■  velop  more  active  capital  markets.  TJils  pro- 
gram will  be  concentrated  Initially  on  a 
few  countries  rather  than  diluting  the  ef- 
fort by  endeavouring  to  start  on  a  continent- 
wide  basis.  The  expertise  developed  in  a  few 
pilot  projects  will  then  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  similar  programs  elsewhere. 

•  •  •  •  • 

rCTUU  PtIOUTIKS 

As  a  private  Investment  and  development 
company,  we  cannot  and  will  not  devUte 
from  the  basic  principles  which  govern  the 
activity  of  private  enterprise  and  the  func- 
tioning of  the  free  market  economy.  A  sacri- 
fice of  basic  principles  because  of  a  changing 
environment  wovild  be  short-sighted  and 
would  defeat  our  purposes  and  objectives.  It 
would  also  be  contrary  to  the  best  Interest  of 
the  countries  in  which  we  work  and  Invest. 
Adaptation,  therefore,  cannot  mean  to  aban- 
don or  change  sound  basic  principles,  it  t^n 
only  consist  of  a  shifting  of  emphasis  as  be- 
tween coimtries,  economic  sectors,  and  the 
areas  of  our  activity,  so  as  to  best  serve  de- 
velopment objectives  and  provide  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  private  enterprise. 

For  the  immediate  future  our  priorities  in- 
clude: 

A  further  increase  of  our  technical  and 
financial  services  activity  leading  to  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  pursuit  of  sound  develop- 
ment plans  and  to  a  larger  vcdume  of  feasible 
Investment  projects  in  the  coimtries  of  Latin 
America; 

The  implementation  of  several  large  pro- 
jects developed  in  past  years  and  the  trans- 
fer to  other  geographic  areas  of  the  speclal- 
laed  knowledge  gained  in  specific  economic 
sectors  and  projects;  and 


Increased  emphasis  on  the  Important  ob- 
jective of  divestiture  from  Investments 
which  have  matured  and  can  be  placed,  where 
possible  by  public  offerings,  through  a  sys- 
tematic medium-term  program  of  selecting 
investments  and  preparing  them  for  place- 
ment. 

For  the  medium.-  and  long-term  our  priori- 
ties have  not  substantially  varied  but  have 
experienced  a  change  in  emphasis.  Private 
enterprise  in  Latin  America  will  need  greater 
assistance  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  eco- 
nomic Integration,  in  changing  its  philosophy 
and  organization  from  domestic-market- 
oriented  import  substitution  to  one  of  com- 
petitive export  marketing,  and  in  operating 
within  economies  of  greater  scale.  Foreign 
investors  will  need  our  advice  and  assistance 
in  coping  with  the  mounting  requirements 
for  adaptation  to  a  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment which  in  some  countries  Is  character- 
ized by  rules  and  limitations  entailing  major 
changes  in  policy  and  operating  procedures. 
With  the  growing  scarcity  of,  and  even  keener 
competition  for,  long-term  Investment  capi- 
tal, the  mobilization  of  capital  within  Latin 
America  will  significantly  gain  In  Importance 
for  the  realization  of  the  area's  development 
objectives  and  investment  plans.  Thus,  the 
stepplng-up  of  efforts  to  develop  active  capi- 
tal markets  in  Latin  America  in  cooperation 
with  national,  regional  and  International  In- 
stitutions, has  become  of  greater  urgency  and 
must  be  assigned  highest  priority. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Divestiture  is.  therefore,  not  only  of  im- 
portance for  self-financing  an  ever  larger 
portion  of  new  investments,  but  also  from  an 
organizational  viewpoint.  We  have  long  ago 
organized  ourselves  for  the  monitoring  and 
foUow-up  of  our  numerous  investments,  but 
we  also  have  realized  that  despite  continu- 
ously Improved  control  methods  and  sys- 
tems, the  number  of  investments  which  we 
can  effectively  hold,  and  in  case  of  emergen- 
cies assist.  Is  limited.  The  answer  to  this 
limitation  lies  not  in  adding  more  man- 
power but  in  rotation  of  our  portfolio  and 
divestiture  of  mature  investments.  Including 
those  which  have  failed  to  produce  satisfac- 
tory results  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
overcoming  the  customary  preoperatlng  and 
start-up  difficulties. 

A  well  designed  divestiture  program  must 
be  combined  with  a  further  strengthening 
of  ADELA's  equity  capital,  in  part  by  a  con- 
tinued effort  to  mobilize  additional  eqiUty 
or  quasl-equlty  from  existing  or  new  sources, 
and  in  another  substantial  pairt  through  re- 
tention of  an  increasing  percentage  of  our 
earnings.  We  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  nature  of  our  business 
and  of  geographical  and  other  limitations 
Imposed  on  us,  together  with  the  risks  and 
uncertainties  Inherent  therein,  it  may  be- 
come more  difficult  for  us  to  raise  long-term 
capital  in  the  keenly  contested  international 
markets.  This  means  that  fiirther  strength- 
ening of  o\ir  own  resources  may  have  to 
come  primarily  from  within  and  indicates 
the  need  for  a  conservative  approach  to  re- 
tention of  earnings. 

Despite  fluctuations  and  setbacks,  despite 
the  unavoidable  cycles  of  pro^erity  and 
stagnation  or  recession  to  which  the  econ- 
omies of  the  developing  countries  are  ex- 
posed, and  despite  the  uncertainties  Injected 
into  future  projections  by  the  effect  of  neces- 
sary but  painful  socio-economic  changes  and 
by  errors  In  concept  and  policy,  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  continues  to  offer  vast  oppor- 
tunities to  private  enterprise.  In  the  light 
of  today's  available  advanced  technology, 
these  opportunities  far  exceed  those  which 
existed  In  the  development  period  of  the  now 
industrialized  countries.  T\j  cope  with  the 
cycles,  to  help  overcome  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  necessary  changes  and  of  errors,  and 
to  assist  private  enterprise  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
great  development  potential  and  opportuni- 
ties, continue  to  be  the  primary  assignment 


of  AOKLA  and  of  those  who  work  with  ua. 
Baaed  on  what  we  have  learned  in  the  pact 
and  of  what  we  have  assembled  in  e]q)wienM 
and  in  talent.  I  am  confident  that  our  con- 
trlbution  to  the  tasks  before  us  will  oon- 
tlnue  to  grow  in  the  same  measure  as  our 
confidence  in  Latin  America  and  aa  abku 
has  grown  since  1985,  when  we  began  our 
work  on  what  then  was  twmed  "an  mpnl- 
ment." 

X^uTST  Kiixa. 


MAURICE  ABRAVANEL,  CONDUCTOR 
UTAH  SYMPHONY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  Utah  we 
are  celebrating  Maurice  Abravanel's  25th 
year  as  musical  director  and  conductor 
of  the  Utah  Symidiony.  I  woidd  like  to 
call  this  remarlcable  man,  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  world  of  music,  to  the 
attention  of  the  S^iate. 

Utah  has  a  rich  musical  heritage. 
Many  Utah  ploneei^  brought  musical  In- 
struments with  them  across  the  plains, 
and  music  has  always  been  an  Important 
part  of  our  lives.  Between  1855  and  1940 
there  were  nine  attempts  to  organize  and 
sustain  a  symphcmy  orchestra— all  of 
them  fine  and  creditable  efforts. 

But  not  until  Maurice  Abravanel  be- 
came Its  gifted  and  tlrdess  conductor  In 
1947  did  Utah  begin  to  build  the  type  of 
musical  organization  which  could  lay 
claim  to  being  one  of  the  foremost  or- 
chestras In  the  country.  The  orchestra 
which  Maurice  Abravanel  now  conducts 
imquestionably  can  make  such  claim; 
The  Utah  Symphony  is  irrefutably  one 
of  the  top-rated  city  orchestras  in  Amer- 
ica. 

An  American  citizen  of  Spanish-Por- 
tuguese ancestry,  Maurice  Abravanel  was 
bom  In  Salonika.  Greece,  and  was  reared 
in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  he  flrat 
conducted  at  16.  He  studied  in  Berlin 
with  Kurt  Weill  before  he  was  20,  con- 
ducted the  Berlin  State  Orchestra,  was  a 
guest  conductor  at  the  Paris  National 
Operata,  and  was  so  successful  conduct- 
ing in  Australia  that  he  extended  a  3- 
month  engagement  there  into  2  years. 
He  came  to  Utah  on  a  1-year  contract, 
and  has  stayed  for  25  years. 

The  symphony  he  built  Is  essentially 
a  local  product,  nm  by  Utahns,  with 
Utah  citizens  as  musicians.  Of  its  85 
members,  only  15  came  to  Utah  especial- 
ly to  play  in  the  symphony.  A  large  ma- 
jority were  bom  in  Utah.  But,  it  travels 
over  10.000  miles  and  plays  some  170 
concerts  to  a  combined  audience  of  over 
300.000  people  annually. 

The  Utah  Symphony  has  been  on  In- 
ternational tour,  playing  In  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  to  a  number  of 
American  cities.  It  has  played  also  In 
many  of  the  small  towns  in  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  other  western  States 
exposing  people  to  live  symphony  who 
have  little  opportunity  otherwise  to  hear 
it.  Its  conductor  has  involved  hundreds 
of  students  in  choral  and  orchestral  con- 
certs, bringing  them  into  Intimate  con- 
tact with  great  music. 

During  these  years  Maurice  Abravanel 
has  been  honored  for  his  artistry  in  all 
p>arts  of  the  world.  Harold  Schonberg  in 
the  New  York  Times  perhaps  caught  the 
essence  of  his  greatness  when  he  charac- 
terized him  as  "superior  conductor,  more 
interested  in  music  than  In  himself." 
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The  dedication  of  the  orchestra  to  its 
conductor,  and  Its  spirit  of  loyalty  was 
noted  by  another  critic,  who  wrote: 

WhAt  leaUy  dlatingriishee  this  orchestn  ia 
Its  sense  of  identity.  A  listener  gets  the  Im- 
pression that  each  of  the  musicians  ia  play- 
ing his  heart  out  because  he  Is  convinced 
what  be  la  doing  is  good  and  important. 

And  finally  a  critic  in  London  summed 
up  his  praise  in  this  way: 

By  any  standard  the  Utah  Symphony  la  • 
first  claaa  enaemble.  Make  no  mistake,  thia 
Is  a  great  orohestra. 

And  so  it  is  a  pleasure  here  today, 
while  Maurice  Abravanel  is  in  Washing- 
ton as  guest  conductor  of  our  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  work  of  this 
sensitive  and  innovative  musician  who 
stands  out  among  his  peers  as  a  conduc- 
tor of  enormous  taJent.  who  is  reaping 
high  artistic  rewards  and  personal  rec- 
ognition everywhere,  and  who  has  given 
Utah  one  of  the  Nation's  singularly  fine 
symphony  orchestras. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  PLAN 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Crosby  S. 
Noyes,  in  an  excellent  editorial  in  Tues- 
day's Evening  Star,  has  described  the  re- 
cent actions  of  one  of  our  "presidential 
Senators"  to  a  tee. 

I  commend  this  interesting  and  well- 
thought  out  piece  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Mttskie's  PuiN  Caixs  roB  A  Snxonr  Iir 

Vietnam 

(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  has  in- 
deed staked  out  a  position  on  a  Vietnam  set- 
tlement that  goes  beyond  the  peace  plan  out- 
lined by  President  Nixon.  He  Is  proposing 
nothing  less  than  complete  surrender,  the  be- 
trayal of  South  Vietnam  and  the  delivery  of 
that  cotintry's  15  mUUon  people  to  Commu- 
nist control  in  the  shortest  possible  period 
of  time. 

Muskle  complains  that  the  administration 
plan  for  peace  in  Vietnam  is  cluttered  with 
too  many  conditions.  His  own  plan  is  beau- 
tifully simple.  It  bolls  down  to  two  proposi- 
tions: Get  the  hell  out  and  then  force  the 
Balgon  government  to  surrender  to  Commu- 
nist terms. 

The  front-running  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  doesn't  say  it  quite  that  way. 
In  his  own  words: 

"First,  we  must  set  a  date  when  we  wUl 
withdraw  every  soldier,  sailor  and  airman 
and  stop  all  bombing  and  other  American 
military  activity,  dependent  only  on  an  agree- 
ment for  the  return  of  our  prisoners  and  the 
safety  of  our  troops  as  they  leave. 

"Second,  we  must  xirge  the  government  in 
Saigon  to  move  toward  a  political  accommo- 
dation with  all  elements  of  their  society. 
Without  such  an  accommodation  the  war 
cannot  be  ended,  and  it  Is  clear  that  the 
American  people  will  not  support  an  indefi- 
nite war.  either  by  our  presence  or  by  proxy." 

The  words  are  weaseUy  but  the  meaning  is 
perfectly  clear.  After  we  are  safely  out  (as- 
suming, of  course,  that  the  Communists  will 
buy  the  simple  prlsoner-for-pullout  deal) 
we  will  then  inform  the  leaders  in  Saigon 
that  unless  they  settle  with  the  Communists 
we  will  withdraw  all  further  support. 

In  these  circumstances,  for  "accommoda- 
tion" read  "capltiUatlon."  And  for  "aU  ele- 
ments of  their  society"  read  the  Provisional 


Revolutionary  Oovemment  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  which  would  Inevitably  »nd 
speedily  emerge  as  the  real  and  undlaputed 
master  of  South  Vietnam. 

After  all  the  promises  that  have  been  made 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  billions  that 
have  been  spent  and  the  thousands  of  Uvea 
lost.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  beautifully  Bln4>le, 
homespun,  forthright  sellout.  As  for  Muakie, 
who  ia  selling  his  candidacy  aa  a  man  to  be 
trusted,  one  wonders  how  much  trust  he 
Inapiries  in.  say  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier. 
In  some  ways,  in  fact,  the  Muskle  pro- 
posals are  harsher  than  the  latest  demands  of 
the  Viet  Cong.  They  at  least  still  are  calling 
for  a  political  settlement  that  theoretically 
would  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance 
at  the  polls. 

If  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  gets  out, 
they  say,  and  various  other  elements  of  the 
war  are  stopped,  they  will  "Immediately  dis- 
cuss with  the  Saigon  administration  the 
fonnation  of  a  three-segment  government  of 
national  concord  with  a  view  to  organizing 
general  elections  In  South  Vietnam,  to  elect 
a  constituent  assembly,  to  work  out  a  con- 
stitution and  set  up  a  definitive  government 
in  South  Vietnam." 

In  earlier  proposals  the  Viet  Cong  have 
defined  a  three-segment  government  as  in- 
cludmg  "political,  social,  and  religious  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  aspiring  to  peace,  inde- 
pendence, neutrality  and  democracy."  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  right  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  extent  to  which  individuals 
possess  these  qualities. 

At  beat,  it  Is  not  a  very  h(^>eful  proposi- 
tion, but  it  may  not  be  entirely  hopeless 
either.  Aa  between  what  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  in  the  way  of  a  political 
settlement  and  what  the  Viet  Cong  Is  de- 
manding, it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  an 
acconunodatlon  could  be  found. 

Obviously,  the  timing  of  Thieu's  resigna- 
tion is  open  to  negotiation.  And  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Viet  Cong  proposal  for  a 
provisional  government  and  the  Nixon  con- 
cept of  an  election  commission  "representing 
all  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam"  may 
not  be  unbridgeable.  The  major  business  of 
government  In  the  interim  period,  after  all, 
would  be  the  organization  of  elections. 

There  is.  therefore,  some  hope,  however 
faint,  in  the  course  that  the  administration 
offers.  There  is  none  at  all  in  what  Muskle 
Is  proposing. 

A  government  in  Saigon,  threatened  with 
the  withdrawal  of  American  support,  would 
be  in  no  position  to  negotiate  about  any- 
thing and  the  Communists,  for  their  part, 
would  have  no  inducement  to  make  the 
slightest  concession.  They  could  impose  their 
terms  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  South 
Vietnam,  without  American  support,  would 
quickly  collapse,  while  they  can  continue  to 
count  on  the  most  massive  support  and  sup- 
ply from  the  Russians  and  Chinese. 

It  is  incredible  that  Muskle,  as  an  aspiring 
president  of  the  United  States,  would  pledge 
himself  to  deliberately  engineer  what  his 
country  has  fought  for  seven  bloody  years 
to  prevent.  It  Is  even  more  incredible  that 
his  plan  for  a  sellout  should  commend  itself 
to  very  many  American  voters.  If  a  candidate 
can  sell  himself  on  this  kind  of  platform, 
the  country  and  the  world  are  indeed  in  a 
sorry  conditioa. 


SENATOR  SPB5SARD  HOLLAND 

'Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
privilege  to  have  known  and  worked  with 
Spessard  Holland  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
was  here  only  a  few  months  before  I  rec- 
(«nized  him  as  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
Senate.  His  benchmarks  were  honor  and 
integrity.  Though  he  was  mild  and 
courtly  In  manner,  he  was  obviously  a 
fighter  In  spirit.  I  think  it  could  be  said 


without  challenge  that  he  was  "a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school" — and  most  cer- 
tainly he  was  always  a  gentleman  in  as- 
serting his  strong  views  and  standing  for 
the  things  he  believed. 

Vtm  men  had  a  more  Illustrious  ca- 
reer. Awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  his  exploits  In  World  War  I,  he 
returned  to  his  native  Florida  to  serve 
as  county  prosecutor,  county  judge,  State 
senator,  and  finally  Governor  before 
coming  to  the  Senate.  He  served  24  years 
In  this  Chamber  until  declining  health 
forced  him  to  retire. 

Probably  he  wUl  be  best  remembered 
as  the  father  of  the  24th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  by  which  the  poll 
tax  was  abolished.  This  alone  would  be 
monument  enough  for  most  men,  but  It 
was  by  no  means  his  only  accomplish- 
ment. I  remember  particulariy  working 
with  him  on  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment,  and  particularly  on  saving  and 
expanding  Everglades  National  Park  and 
establishing  Biscayne  Bay  National 
Monument.  He  was  a  sound  eoologlst  long 
before  ecology  became  a  household  word. 

Spessard  Holland  passed  away  quietly 
in  his  sleep  sifter  a  relaxed  afternoon 
spent  with  his  family  and  friends  at  his 
home  in  Bartow,  Pla.  He  spent  his  re- 
tirement days  making  himself  available 
to  friends  and  providing,  when  asked,  his 
serene  advice,  drawn  from  this  wisdom 
and  his  love  of  people. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Mary,  and  to  his  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  and  their  chlldroi. 


SENATOR  CARL  HAYDEN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
when  the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague, 
Carl  Hayden,  was  announced,  I  was  In 
the  Chamber  suid  spoke  then  a  few  words 
of  the  grief  I  felt.  I  attended  his  funeral 
service  In  Arizona.  Today  I  should  like 
to  say  a  little  more  about  what  Carl  Hay- 
den meant  to  the  country — and  to  me. 

It  is  not  esisy  to  put  Into  words  the 
depth  of  my  admiration  for  this  quiet, 
soft-spoken,  but  enormously  influential 
man  who  was  here  in  our  midst  such  a 
short  time  ago.  His  presence  will  always 
be  felt  here.  His  Indomitable  spirit  will 
linger  on  after  most  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
gone,  to  be  marvelled  over  by  those  who 
come  after  us. 

Carl  Hayden  served  in  Congress  longer 
than  anyone  else  in  history.  As  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  he  was  third  in 
line  for  the  Presidency,  and  after  the 
assassination  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, he  was  second  in  line — ^the  Nation's 
Acting  Vice  President.  He  belongs  among 
the  important  men  of  our  times. 

Yet  he  was  among  the  most  self-ef- 
facing of  men.  totally  unaffected  by  the 
arrogance  of  power.  He  wielded  his  great 
Influence  In  a  quiet,  unassuming  man- 
ner, striving  always  to  be  fair  and  impar- 
tial, and  to  see  that  those  things  were 
done  which  should  be  done  to  move 
America  forward.  He  was  instrumental 
In  establishing  the  modem  formula  for 
the  Federal  aid  to  highway  programs, 
and  he  consistently  backed  legislation  to 
assure  the  full  and  wise  development  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources — our  land, 
our  water,  our  forests. 
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It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
in  achieving  his  greatest  legislative  goal 
for  his  State  of  Arizona — the  centrsil 
Arizona  project.  I  chaired  hearings  on 
this  project  during  the  long  and  arduous 
drive  for  his  passage,  and  rejoiced  with 
him  when  his  bill  was  enacted  only  a 
short  time  before  he  retired. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  served  with 
Carl  Hayden  who  is  not  endebted  to  him 
in  some  way.  He  drew  from  his  wisdom, 
his  skill,  his  vast  knowledge  of  Senate 
traditions  and  rules  and  riiles  to  help  us. 
He  always  had  an  open  and  inquiring 
mind  when  I  talked  with  him,  and  if  he 
found  a  project  to  be  of  value  or  a  request 
to  be  valid,  he  never  stinted  in  his  as- 
sistance. I  considered  him  my  great  and 
good  friend  and  I  mourn  his  passing. 

Carl  Hayden  spoke  seldom  in  the  Sai- 
ate.  He  did  not  consider  himself  an 
orator.  But  I  think  none  of  us  shall  for- 
get the  words  he  spoke  on  May  6,  1968, 
when  he  announced  his  retirement.  Para- 
phrasing the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  said,  simply : 

There  Is  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of  peace, 
a  time  to  keep  and  a  time  to  cast  away,  a 
time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to 
stand  and  a  time  to  stand  aside. 

He  knew  his  time  had  come  to  retire, 
and  he  knew  how  to  say  that  it  had.  If 
tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes,  they  welled  up 
in  the  eyes  of  msmy  of  his  colleagues  also. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  only  compensat- 
ing thought  in  contemplating  the  death 
of  Carl  Hayden  is  that  he  had  94  years 
of  full  living,  and  half  a  centiuy  of  tre- 
mendous service  to  his  country.  He  left 
his  imprint  on  our  times,  and  he  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  standards  of  pub- 
lic service  he  set  will  be  a  shining  goal 
for  many  in  the  years  to  come.  America 
is  fortimate  to  have  had  a  man  of  the 
greatness  and  dedication  in  the  UJB. 
Congress  for  56  years. 


A  LOOK  AT  BUSINESS  IN  1990 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mau- 
rice Stans  will  resign  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Today,  Secretary  Stans 
addressed  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead  on  the 
outlook  for  our  economy  in  1990.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary  Stans' 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

A  Look  at  Bttsiness  in  1990 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
U.S.   Secretary   of   Commerce,   before   the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Industrial 
World  Ahead) 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  back  with  you  this 
morning  to  conclude  this  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead. 

In  these  three  days  you  have  heard  many 
speakers,  and  you  have  discussed  many 
points  of  view — ^both  with  g^eat  gusto  and 
with  profound  Intelligence.  Some  of  what 
has  been  revealed  is  promising  and  exciting, 
some  of  it  perhaps  confusing  and  discour- 
aging. 

But  the  words  you  have  beard  undoubtedly 
contain  many  elements  of  the  history  to 
come.  We  are  left  with  the  problem  of  how 


to  distill  from  the  voices  the  essential  judg- 
ment that  will  show  us  how  to  achieve  the 
most  of  the  promising  and  to  avoid  the  most 
of  the  discouraging. 

The  program  calls  upon  me  to  summarize 
the  Conference.  But  to  summarize  all  that 
has  been  said  here  in  these  three  days — on 
what  the  technicians  call  a  real  time  basis — 
is  manifestly  Impossible.  Any  casual  effort  to 
do  it  could  be  very  unfair  to  the  obviously 
serious  viewpoints  of  all  those  who  partici- 
pated. The  record  of  the  Conference  will  be 
published  soon  and  will  provide  data  for 
leisurely  and  full  analysis  by  students  of  the 
future,  and  I  h(^e  that  includes  aU  here  to- 
day. 

OBSEHVATIONS 

But  there  Is  something  I  can  do  to  give 
meaning  to  all  the  efforts  here  and  that  is  to 
try  to  point  out  what  I  beUeve  to  be  some 
overriding  observations  to  be  drawn  from 
what  has  been  said.  I  would  hope  they  might 
represent  a  consensus  but  in  the  absence  of  a 
measurement  of  opinion  in  this  body  I  merely 
set  them  up  before  you  as  my  own  Ideas  of 
what  the  Conference  adds  up  to— and  what 
should  happen  next. 

These  points  are  outstanding: 

1.  The  potentials  for  a  better  America  in 
the  coming  period  of  less  than  20  years  are, 
to  say  the  least,  astounding. 

2.  Most  of  the  internal  and  external  dif- 
ficulties that  challenge  our  Industrial  society 
today  can  t)e  resolved  in  that  period  of  time, 
if  we  work  at  it. 

3.  To  avoid  a  destructive  Impact  of  new 
confrontations  to  our  industrial  system  we 
seriously  need  to  Improve  our  long-range 
planning  and  the  means  of  anticipating  new 
emerging  imbalances. 

4.  To  make  things  go  more  smoothly  and 
surely,  we  need  a  new  rapport  between  the 
elements  of  the  economy  —  e^eclally  busi- 
ness, labor  and  government — based  on  states- 
manship in  the  common  interest. 

6.  Above  all,  we  need  a  more  sophisticated 
public,  with  a  better  understanding  of  how 
our  economic  system  works,  how  productive 
it  is,  and  how  much  it  benefits  the  individual 
and  the  society. 

LIFE  IN  1990 

The  panorama  of  probabilities  ahead  in  the 
American  economy  is  enough  to  excite  any 
believer  In  a  free  society.  According  to  infor- 
mation presented  by  varioiis  sources  we  can 
have  in  1990: 

A  gross  national  product  of  almost  two  and 
one-half  trillion  dollars. 

A  36-hour  workweek. 

60  percent  of  aU  families  with  incomes  over 
$15,000. 

Six  out  of  seven  famUles  owning  their  own 
homes. 

With  and  as  a  result  of  this  income  per- 
formance can  come  a  much  Increased  amount 
of  leisure,  a  higher  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment, a  far  greater  overall  wellbeing  of 
the  people,  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  those  now  in  low  Income. 

These  are  some  yardsticks  of  what  our 
Industrial  economy  can  achieve.  Certainly 
these  are  goals  worth  aspiring  for.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  can  we  be  sure  to  get  there,  in 
the  face  of  present  and  potential  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  elements  of  the  business 
world? 

We  have  to  believe  that  the  domestic  con- 
frontations that  exist  in  the  economy  today 
wUl  be  resolved  in  the  years  before  1990. 
Principal  among  these  are  the  necessity  to 
improve  the  living  environment,  the  need 
to  bring  about  a  higher  degree  of  consumer 
satisfaction,  and  the  urgency  of  bringing  up 
to  a  satisfactory  level  the  Income  and  living 
standards  of  the  poor  and  under  privileged. 
The  evidence  Is  clear  that  these  are  prob- 
lems that  must  be  addreased,  and  that  If 
they  are  addressed  sensibly  and  with  under- 
standing on  all  sides  they  can  be  overcome. 

But  the  American  society  la  woefully  poor 
in  anticipating  its  troubles,  and  sadly  lack- 


ing In  common  sense  In  coping  with  them. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  In  environmental 
matters,  evident  to  a  lesser  degree  In  the 
consumer  issues,  and  sadly  true  In  its  failure 
to  provide  equality  In  economic  opportunity. 
We  need  to  find  more  orderly  ways  of  meas- 
uring, understanding  and  dealing  with  such 
problems  in  the  society  if  we  are  to  avoid 
emotional  and  frequently  irrational  and  very 
costly  attacks  on  the  productive  mechanism. 

I  think  we  must  conclude  what  so  many 
have  concluded  before,  that  the  means  of 
communication  in  our  economic  system  are 
very  Inadequate,  and  that  few  people  under- 
stand weU  how  it  works  and  how  weU  It 
works.  The  misunderstandings,  for  example, 
which  we  have  been  deploring  for  decades, 
regarding  excessive  ideas  of  business  profits, 
still  prevail. 

The  idea  that  business  and  the  consiuuer 
are  adversaries — which  Ignores  entirely  the 
fact  that  corporate  goodwill  is  the  main  in- 
gredient of  business  success — Is  constantly 
advanced.  The  belief  that  what  is  good  for 
business  is  bad  for  labor  is  still  propagated. 
Above  all,  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  and 
values  of  the  American  competitive  business 
structxire  are  little  understood  by  its  own 
beneficiaries. 

I  have  some  fiirther  thoughts  as  to  what 
we  might  do  about  some  of  these  things  and, 
having  put  them  on  the  table,  I'd  like  now 
to  go  back  and  analyze  them  In  more  de- 
taU,  but  from  another  angle,  and  In  a  series 
of  Ulustratlve  questions. 

ALTKBNATIVKS 

We  have  now  spent  three  days  discussing 
a  wide  range  of  very  complex  Issues,  any  one 
of  which  could  have  warranted  a  three-day 
conference  of  its  own. 

We  have  learned  that  we  have  alternative 
ways  of  approaching  each  one.  Whether  the 
matter  is  labor  relations  or  pollution  con- 
trol— whether  it  Is  the  management  of  cap- 
ital or  the  management  of  Inflation — we 
have  learned  that  we  can  i^proach  each  one 
In  different  ways. 

One  way  of  expressing  the  fundamental 
choice  to  come  out  of  this  Conference,  on 
matters  affecting  the  Industrial  world  of 
the  future,  is  this — wUl  we  address  each 
problem  in  an  orderly  way,  or  In  a  disorderly 
way? 

EXAMPLES 

We  do  have  a  choice  in  the  direction  we 
go  on  each  of  these  matters,  depending  upon 
how  hard  we  want  to  work  for  solutions,  and 
what  we  want  the  solutions  to  be. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  we  can 
have  orderly  improvement  of  our  environ- 
ment, or  a  continuation  of  panicky,  helter- 
skelter  methods  of  attacking  environmental 
problems — at  horrendous  cost— «11  paid  by 
the  consumer  who  lUtimately  will  get  the 
bill  for  envirorunental  reform. 

We  have  learned  that  biisiness  can  accept 
a  degree  of  social  responslbUity,  and  make 
an  orderly  contribution  to  society,  or  it  can 
have  social  responsibility  forced  upon  it  by 
the  public  and  government. 

We  have  learned  that  labor  relations  can 
be  orderly,  or  they  can  continue  in  the  tan- 
gled, contentious  expensive  pattern  oT  the 
past. 

MORE  CHOICES 

We  have  learned  that  we  must  regain  an 
orderly  growth  in  productivity,  or  the  other 
major  Industrial  countries  will  take  over 
American  jobs  and  American  markets. 

We  have  learned  that  we  can  have  orderly 
policy  discipline  in  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, or  face  the  disorderly  chaos  of  run- 
away Inflation,  runaway  taxes  and  runaway 
controls. 

We  have  learned  that  we  must  maintain 
orderly  International  competition,  or  live  in 
a  disorderly  world  of  hostile  trading  blocs 
and  protectionist  nations. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  points  of  this 
Conference. 
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QUESTIONS 

Having  learned  that  we  have  such  choices 
down  the  road,  we  now  need  to  ask; 

Are  we  going  to  sit  and  let  these  individual 
matters  drift  or  are  we  going  to  apply  a 
band  to  their  direction  and  give  some  guid- 
ance in  the  way  we  want  them  to  go? 

I  think  of  some  potential  answers  in  the 
form  of  more  questions: 

For  example,  must  we  continue  to  have 
the  bitterness  and  the  costly  losses  at  crip- 
pling strikes?  In  this  computerized  age,  Isnt 
it  possible  for  experts  to  develop  Just  and 
acceptable  formiilas  for  adjusting  comi>ensa- 
tlon  from  time  to  time — ^formulas  that  recog- 
nize productivity,  efficiency  and  creativity, 
cost  of  living,  the  relative  character  of  work 
Involved  and  other  proper  factMS. 

ENViaONMENT 

On  the  enviromneiit,  there  is  no  funda- 
mental dlsagreetnent  between  any  elements 
of  our  society  that  pollution  must  be  reined. 

Can  we  not  find  a  way  to  remove  extrem- 
ism and  emotioDalism  from  the  subject,  and 
the  absurd  assumption  th&t  anything  done 
in  the  name  o(f  the  environment  miist  auto- 
matically be  right  and  good? 

Can  we  noit  devlae  a  way  to  lay  out  a  care- 
ful matrix  of  tuitions  and  timetables  to 
aohleve  results  on  a  progressive  basis  over  a 
period  of  yeais,  at  a  cost  far  lees  than  we 
are  incurring  by  hasty  and  Ul-conoslved  leg- 
islation and  lU-devised  regulaUons,  aU  with 
massive  price  tags? 

TOUTH 

In  connection  with  our  nation's  yoivth,  the 
question  Is:  Can  we  devise  a  way  to  Insure 
them  entry  Into  the  productive  system  wh«n 
they  want  It? 

For  example,  would  a  lower  TninijmiTn  wage 
for  teenagers  serve  to  make  them  eamera 
and  partlcipaats  In  the  economy,  Instead  of 
victims  of  the  streets  and  crime  and  drugs? 

Can't  we  also  take  effective  steps  to  make 
our  eduoatlonca  effort  more  effective  In  teach- 
ing the  values  of  our  economic  system,  as 
weU  as  the  flaws,  cmd  awakening  young  peo- 
ple to  the  benefits  and  the  hopes  that  can 
be  tiheirB  if  they  vrork  within  the  system? 

IXCHXrOLOGT 

Can't  we  overcome  the  lingering  fears  that 
better  technology  threatens  Jobs? 

In  this  Conference  it  has  become  clear 
that  our  strongest  hope  for  economic  fulfill- 
ment— ^for  constant  improvements  in  our 
standard  of  living — lies  in  our  continued  de- 
veloptnent  and  leaderslbip  in  technology. 

Tet  we  face  a  growing  hostility  to  tech- 
nology by  some  of  our  people,  largely,  I  be- 
lieve, because  they  do  not  yet  understand  or 
realize  Its  potential  for  better  living. 

For  example,  the  S6T  was  killed — and  our 
technological  leadership  began  to  shrink — 
and  our  aircraft  leadership  moved  abroad — 
and  unemployment  moved  up  a  big  notch. 

How  do  we  avoid  repetition  of  this  kind 
of  pattern  on  the  way  to  19907 

PBOirra 
Are  we  going  to  drag  the  profit  system 
into  1990  as  a  kind  of  beleaguered  survivor — 
with  profits  lUMler  constant  attack  fiom 
cynics  who  havs  never  known  the  world  of 
risk  coital — or  wUl  we  stimulate  the  accept- 
ance by  the  public  of  a  profit  level  adequate 
to  Induce  new  maximums  in  creativity,  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  output  of  material  goods? 

Al'l'lTUllES 

And  very  Important  is  the  question  of  wbat 
kind  of  public  attitudes  win  prevail  toward 
our  industrial  world  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
from  now. 

As  we  know  from  this  Conference,  we  have 
*lrea<ly  umdeigone  a  shcui>  decline  In  the 
public  attitude  towanl  business. 

Will  w»  see  that  the  severe  critics  of  our 
system  regain  their  perspective  on  how  much 
Is  good  In  American  business  and  right  wMh 


American  industry?  Or  wlU  we  allow  them  to 
shatter  public  faith  in  the  system  Itself, 
rather  than  Just  pointing  to  faults? 

POBMULAS 

Out  at  oU  these  questions,  and  all  the 
others  you  have  considered,  two  fundamental 
answers  become  clear. 

First,  If  we  are  to  achieve  solutions  to  our 
problems  and  meet  our  needs,  we  must — as  I 
have  said — approach  these  matters  in  an 
orderly,  planned  way,  and  reject  the  dis- 
orderly luiplanned  ways  of  the  past. 

STATESMANSHIP 

Second,  it  is  clear  as  a  result  of  your  dis- 
cussions here — as  I  have  also  tried  to  Indi- 
cate— that  we  need  quiet  dialogue  more  than 
we  need  loud  voices.. 

We  need  education  more  than  we  need 
intransigence. 

We  need  statesmanship  and  cooperation 
between  all  the  classes  of  our  society,  setting 
aside  the  old  belief  that  the  sectors  must  be 
in  constant  confUct.  The  time  has  come  to 
recognize  that,  since  we  are  all  In  this  econ- 
omy together,  what  benefits  one  can  benefit 
all. 

It  is  a  time  for  all  the  elements  of  our 
oovmtry  to  work  with  greater  unity,  and 
speak  with  one  voice — a  time  for  new  states- 
manship m  the  relations  between  business 
and  labor — recognizing  that  the  more  each 
does  to  solve  the  country's  problems,  the  less 
each  will  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  government. 

SOLUTIONS 

So  If  I  were  to  condense  into  a  few  points 
what  I  believe  ought  to  be  done,  it  would  be 
along  these  lines: 

1.  Private  business  needs  to  develop  a  new 
unity  of  piirpose  and  of  action,  so  that  it 
will  be  better  able  to  cope  collectively  with 
emerging  national  demands. 

2.  Labor  needs  to  produce  new  states- 
manship in  its  leaders  willing  to  abandon 
antagonism  toward  business  and  accept  a 
cooperative  role  in  the  common  interest. 

3.  Business  and  labor  leaderships  need  to 
plan  the  future  together  in  a  way  to  produce 
a  harmonious  maximization  of  results  that 
are  recognized  as  mutuaJly  desirable. 

4.  The  public,  and  especially  youth,  need 
to  be  educated  to  the  facts  and  the  superior- 
ity of  our  competitive  economic  system,  to 
dispel  the  obvious  misinformation  that  now 
exists. 

I  don't  presume  to  say  precisely  how  these 
things  can  be  achieved.  That  must  be  the 
challenge  to  be  left  with  you.  for  more  study 
in  small  and  large  future  conferences. 

Once  broad  commitment  to  greater  com- 
mon foresight  and  greater  planning  Is  made, 
the  next  step  is  to  consider  how  we  might  go 
about  dealing  with  the  spedflc  matters  we 
have  discussed  here. 

At  the  beginning  on  Monday,  I  said  there 
wovUd  be  no  resolutions,  no  Instant  solutions 
out  of  this  Conference — only  questions. 

The  solutions — and  how  you  go  about 
achieving  them — are  now  up  to  you.  We  urge 
you  to  take  your  views  of  this  conference 
back  to  your  labor  unions,  back  to  your  trade 
associations,  your  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  jrour  communities,  and  discuss  this 
meeting  with  them. 

Solicit  their  cooperation — and  more  than 
that,  their  statesmanship— in  building  to- 
ward a  better  Industrial  world  by  1980.  1990 
and  all  the  years  of  America's  future. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  al- 
ready has  committed  to  take  the  concept  of 
this  White  House  Conference  out  to  the 
grass  roots  of  America  in  an  effort  to  stim- 
ulate local  conI(>rences  by  individual  cham- 
bers along  the  lines  of  this  one. 

Tou  may  also  want  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  national  conferences  like 
this  one — ^perhaps  at  five  year  intervms — 
to  keep  the  guidelines  fresh  and  the  goals 
clear. 


CONCLUSION 

This  Conference  can  be  useless  if  its  long- 
range  panorama  is  lost  or  forgotten  when 
you  go  back  to  the  immediate  world  with  all 
of  its  deadlines.  I  hope  that  will  not  hap- 
pen. 

This  Conference  can  be  the  beginning  of 
new  initiatives  by  American  enterprise  and 
American  labor,  and  I  hope  that  the  record 
here  will  be  well  read  by  your  peers  in  busi- 
ness, labor  and  the  academic  world — and 
especially  by  the  younger  men  and  women 
who  will  succeed  you  in  the  management 
of  American  enterprise  by  1990. 

You  are  able  to  influence  the  direction  of 
things  to  come — able  to  help  build  an  im- 
proved economic  system  In  which  business 
and  labor  wUl  thrive  and  prosper  together — 
in  which  government  will  be  a  productive 
partner  with  the  private  economy,  not  an 
adversary — In  which  we  can  approach  co- 
operative solutions  to  all  the  problems  of  the 
Industrial  World  Ahead. 

Finally,  thank  you  for  coming.  Because 
you  have  done  so,  I  find  that  I  can  look  ahead, 
rather  than  back,  as  I  leave  the  Cabinet  and 
most  important.  I  can  look  forward  with 
great  hope  for  the  future  of  the  American 
Dream. 


SMALL  SOFT  DRINK  BOTTLERS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
67  soft  drink  producing  plants  in  Ken- 
tucky in  36  different  communities.  These 
plants  employ  over  3,000  Kentuckians 
with  a  payroll  in  excess  of  $25  million 
per  year.  The  combined  gross  sales  for 
these  plants  is  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion per  year. 

However,  what  is  most  important  is 
that  64  of  these  soft  drink  bottlers  are 
defined  as  "small  business"  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  recent 
Federal  Trade  Commission  action  re- 
quiring intrabrand  competition,  as  op- 
posed to  interbrand  competition,  will  de- 
stroy these  small  businesses.  Ttvs  large 
producers  will  become  larger  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  small  ones.  TTiese  smaJl 
businesses  in  attempting  to  compete  will 
be  placed  in  an  imfavorable  position 
relative  to  financial  assistance.  Years  of 
financial  Investments  will  be  ruined  for 
these  small  owners  and  soft  di  aik  manu- 
facturing will  be  concentrated  in  a  small 
group  who  have  the  financial  where- 
withal. Par  from  encouraging  competi- 
tion the  FTC  action  will  result  in  a 
monopoly  for  a  few,  including  ti»  gro- 
cery chain  stores. 

In  Kentucky,  the  number  of  soft  drink 
plants  could  be  reduced  to  as  \om  as  10. 
Much  of  the  business  of  these  67  small 
bottlers  would  be  taken  over  and  inte- 
grated into  the  food  chain  system.  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnaa  are  the  major  food 
distribiition  centers  at  present  should  the 
FTC  prevail,  their  position  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  the 
60  small  bottlers  outside  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  President,  as  many  as  35  com- 
munities in  Kentucky  could  lose  their 
local  bottlers  resulting  in  loss  of  taxes 
cmd  jobs. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  on 
this  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Eastland  and  myself  which  would  nullify 
the  FTC  actioo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
bottlers  in  Kentucky  appecu-  in  tiie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Kentucky 

ASHLAND 

J.  B.  Beverage  Co.,  H.  L.  Broh,  Pt«s.,  606/ 
324-2422. 

BAXTER 

Harlan  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  QatUff.  Jr.,  President,  606/573-4313. 

BKAVTR  DAM 

Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  Marshall 
Barnes,  Pres.,  602/274-3251. 

BOWLING  OKEXN 

Bowling  Oreen  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works, 
Inc.,  O.  V.  Clark,  Jr.,  Pres.,  502/842-2422. 

Nebl-Royal  Crown  Botg.  &  Distributing  Co., 
Inc.,  C.  R.  Mlddleton,  Pres..  502/842-8106. 

C  A  MPBZXLSVILIJE 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Campbellsvllle, 
Inc.,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Repscber,  President,  602/ 
465-4157. 

CENTRAL  CTTT 
Centnd  City  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  Inc.,  N. 
B.  McRee,  Pres.,  602/764-2323. 

CORBIN 

Pepei-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Corbln,  Ky.,  Inc., 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Day.  Pres.,  606/528-1630. 

Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  P.  A.  Tucker,  Pres., 
606/528-6876. 

DANVILLX 

Blue  Orass  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  Inc..  War- 
ren B.  Terry,  Pres..  606/236-2373. 

Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.,  Charles  Sharp, 
Manager,  606/236-3660. 

Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.  of  Danville,  Inc., 
Mrs.  Helen  O.  Bogard,  President,  606/236- 
6320. 

ELrZABETHTOWN 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  William  B.  Schmidt, 
President,  602/769-3323. 

njLTON 

Fulton  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Mrs.  Martha 
M.  Pltzer.  President,  502/472-1471. 

Pepsi-Cola  Botg.  Co.  of  Pulton,  Charles  E. 
Reams,  Mgr.  602/472-3770. 

GLASGOW 

Glasgow  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  O.  V, 
Clark,  Jr.,  President,  602/661-6126. 

CHEENSBtTRQ 

Oreensburg  Bottling  Company,  Inc.,  Joseph 
DeSpaln,  Pres.,  502/932-5061. 

HAZAJU) 

Bast  Kentucky  Beverage  Company,  Inc., 
Ethel  C.  Hatmaker,  President,  606/436-3166. 

BXNOEBSON 

Nehl  Bottling  Co..  Inc.,  Leo  King,  Jr.,  Pree., 
602/826-2631. 

KOPKINSVILLE 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Hopklnsvllle, 
Ky..  Wm.  M.  Carson.  Pres..  502/885-8134. 

Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Company,  Paul  Barnes, 
Manager,  502/886-8717. 

Pepsi-Cola  General  Bottlers.  Inc.,  E.  E. 
Belsel,  Pres.,  502/885-8413. 

Tom's,  Inc.,  W.  M.  Carson,  Pres.,  £02/886- 
8134. 

JACKSON 

The  Royal  Crown  Botg.  Co.  of  Jackson,  Ky., 
Edgar  Ison.  President.  606/666-5047. 

LEXINGTON 

Blue  Orass  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Inc.,  W. 
B.  Tftrry.  Sr..  Pres..  606/262-2281. 

The  Pepsi-Cola  Bo^-tllng  Co.  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  Walter  L.  Gross,  Pres.,  606/266-3376. 

LOUISA 

Louisa  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Inc., 
Charles  T.  Brltton,  Jr.,  President,  606/638- 
4S54. 

LOUUVILLZ 

Canada  Dry  Botg.  Co.  of  LoulsvUle,  John 
H.  Boyle.  Pres.,  602/368-2529. 


Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.  of  Louisville,  J.  Tyler 
Taylor.  Pres..  602/776-4651. 

Dr.  Pepper  Botg.  Co..  Inc..  B.  T.  Roark, 
President.  502/896-8713. 

Interstate  Canning  Co.,  W.  S.  Mowry,  Sr., 
Pres.,  502/368-1631. 

Pepsi-Cola  Louisville  Bottlers,  C.  T.  Yann, 
Manager,  502/368-2581. 

Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.  of  Louisville, 
Inc.,  W.  S.  Mowry,  Pres..  602/368-3361. 

James  Vemor  Botg.  Co.  of  Louisville.  Ky., 
Horace  J.  Bryant,  Mgr.,  602/636-3636. 

LOTAU. 

Harlan  Nehl  Botg.  Co..  Beckham  Carmlcal, 
President.  606/573-3938. 

MADISONVILLS 

Carson,  Inc.,  W.  M.  Carson,  Pres.,  602/821- 
5412. 

Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  Inc..  W.  M.  Carson, 
Pres.,  502/821-6412. 

Dr.  Pepper  Botg.  Co.,  L.  B.  Hoover,  Jr., 
Mgr..  502/821-6537. 

Royal  Crown  Cola  Botg.  Company,  Laura 
H.  Knight,  Mgr.,  502/821-7180. 

MATFIKLD 

Dr.  Pepper  Botg.  Co.  of  Mayfleld,  James  W. 
Standlfer,  Jr..  President,  502/247-1364. 

Sun  Drop  Bottling  Co..  Rudolph  Kemp, 
Owner,  502/247-1766. 

MIDDLESBOBO  I 

Mlddlesboro  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Works,  Inc.. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Gatllir,  Jr.,  President,  606/248- 
2660. 

Royal  Crown  Bottling  Company,  Inc.,  Ed- 
ward M.  Dooley,  President.  606/348-3731. 

MOX7NT   STEHLIMa 

Blue  Grass  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  Inc.,  War- 
ren B.  Terry.  Pres..  606/498-3066. 

OWXNSBOBO 

Owensboro  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co..  Inc., 
William  L.  Pulton,  Jr.,  President.  e03/68i- 
2336  . 

PADUCAB  ' 

George  Jacobs  Beverages,  George  Jacobs, 
Sr..  Owner.  502/443-7346. 

Paducah  Bottling  Co.,  Dr.  Clyde  W.  Peel. 
Jr.,  Manager.  502/443-1768. 

Paducah  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  Inc.,  W.  M. 
Carson,  Pres..  602/443-3601. 

Royal  Crown  Nehl  Botg.  Co.,  8.  H.  McNutt. 
Manager.  602/443-3647. 

PAINTSVILLS 

Royal  Crown  Boitg  Co.,  J.  Fred  Hale,  Pres.. 
606/788-4263. 

PABIS 

Grapette  Botg.  Co.  of  Paris,  Ky..  Inc.,  Boyce 
Carpenter,  Pres.,  606/987-3701. 

PnCXVZLLX 

Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  of  Plkevllle,  Ky., 
Miss  Julia  V.  Hatcher,  President,  606/437- 
4071. 

East  Kentucky  Beverage  Company,  Inc. 
John  B.  DuPuy.  Mgr.,  606/437-6371. 

BICHMONO 

Blue  Grass  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Larry 
Stull,  Manager,  606/623-2969. 

ST7S8ELLVILLK 

Russellvllle  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  8.  Jay 
Freeman,  Pres.,  502/726-6038. 

SHELBYVILLB 

Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co.,  of  ShelbyvUle,  Ky.. 
Inc..  CalTln  T.  Schmidt.  Pres.,  S03/638- 
3663. 

SOICBBSXT 

Blue  Grass  Coca-Cola  Botg.  Co..  Inc..  Larry 

Stull,  Mgr.,  606/678-8136 

TOMPXINSVILI.I 

Pepsl-C<^a  Botg.  Co..  of  TompklnsvlUe, 
Inc..  Jessie  E.  Owen,  Pres.,  603/487-6371. 

WHITESBDBO 

Coca-Cola  Botg.  Works,  Whltesburg.  Inc., 
O.  D.  PoUy,  President.  606/638-3168. 

Royal  Crown  Botg.  Co..  Inc.,  Bradley  Bsnt- 
ley.  Pres..  606/633-3626. 


wn.i.TAMMnno 

Dr.  Pepper  "Mr."  Cola  Bottling  Co.,  Caleb  L. 
Davis,  Pres.,  606/549-1160. 

Royal  Crown  Botg.  Co.  of  Williamsburg, 
Kentucky,  Homer  B.  Davis,  Pres.,  606/54^ 
0616. 

WIMCHXSTKB 

Ale-8-One  Bottling  Co..  Frank  A.  Rogers, 
Jr.  President.  606/744-3484. 

Pepsi-Cola  Botg.  Co.  of  Winchester,  Ky., 
Walter  L.  Gross.  Pres.,  606/744-2611. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
week's  Newsweek  magazine,  Stewart  Al- 
sop  writes  about  what  he  refers  to  as 
"the  real  Issue"  in  Vietnam.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  considera- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:  The  Real  Isstns 
(By  Stewart  AIsop) 

Washington. — It  Is  now  entirely  clear  that 
Vietnam  will  be  a  major  issue  in  this  Presi- 
dential election  year,  despite  the  fact  that 
aU  Americans  are  tired  unto  death  of  the 
very  name  of  the  place. 

The  real,  underlying  shape  of  the  issue 
Is  emerging,  moreover,  from  under  a  cloud 
bank  of  rhetoric  and  political  semantics. 
Sen.  Edm\ind  Muskie's  speech  on  Feb.  2, 
unveiling  his  "peace  plan"  for  Vietnam,  and 
the  Administration's  fierce  response  to  the 
speech,  make  it  certain  that  the  basic  issue 
will  be  fought  out,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  between 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  front 
runner. 

The  underlying  issue  is  this:  given  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  are  pro- 
viding the  North  Vietnamese  with  plentiful 
logistic  and  economic  support,  should  the 
United  States  force  the  South  Vietnamese 
into  a  settlement  acceptable  to  Hanoi,  using 
the  threat  to  cut  off  American  logistic  and 
economic  support  as  the  chief  instrument  to 
that  end? 

Senator  Muskie's  reply  to  that  question  is, 
in  effect,  "yes" — although  he  would  doubtless 
word  the  question  differently.  His  position, 
as  summarized  by  The  New  York  Times,  is 
that  this  country  must  "make  it  clear  to 
South  Vietnam's  government  that  it  m\ist 
seek  a  political  accommodation  with  the 
Communists  or  lose  even  indirect  United 
States  military  support  after  American  forces 
withdraw." 

PRESSUKE   on   SAIGON 

Senator  Muskle,  reached  by  telephone  by 
this  reporter,  was  asked  whether  this  formula 
did  not  mean  that  we  should  put  pressure 
on  Saigon  to  accept  a  Commvinlst-front 
government.  The  suggestion  seemed  to  Irri- 
tate him.  He  simply  wished  to  indicate  to 
Saigon,  he  said,  that  the  American  public 
would  not  go  on  paying  for  "an  indefinite 
supply  line  for  an  indefinite  war."  He  did  not 
want  to  "Impose  a  political  settlement  or 
draw  a  blueprint  ...  of  course,  if  they  want 
to  go  on  fighting,  they  can  do  so  with  their 
own  resources." 

But  wasn't  it  obvious  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  not  defend  South  Vietnam 
"with  their  own  resources"?  Those  tanks  and 
long-range  guns  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
using  weren't  made  In  North  Vietnam,  after 
all. 

Again,  Muskle  seemed  annoyed.  "Look,  all 
I  say  is  that  Saigon  has  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  political  reality  of  American  public 
opinion  today.  You  should  hear  the  applause, 
from  any  audience,  conservative  or  liberal, 
when  I  say  Just  one  line:  'We  must  get  out 
of  the  war." " 

Ed  M\ukie's  one  line  is  certainly  popular. 
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and  President  Nixon,  who  is  not  a  fool,  Is 
aware  that  this  is  so.  He  is  also  aware  that 
any  reasonably  honorable  settlement  of  the 
war  woiUd  make  his  own  re-election  almost 
inevitable.  Moreover,  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  already  offered  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  what  Senator  Mi;iskle  would  offer 
them  is — except  in  the  one  vital  respect — 
largely  semantic. 

SURPRISE 

This  reporter  read  to  Senator  Muskle  Henry 
Kissinger's  description  of  the  offer  made  to 
the  Communist  side  last  spring:  "On  May  31, 
we  proposed  ...  to  set  a  deadline  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  In  return  for 
a  ceasefire  and  the  exchange  of  prisoners." 
The  senator  had  apparently  never  heard  of 
the  May  offer,  and  he  was  clearly  surprised. 
"Then  what  are  they  knocking  me  for?"  he 
asked.  "That's  just  about  what  I  proposed." 

The  senator  is  being  knocked  for  the  one 
difference  between  his  position  and  the 
President's  which  is  decidedly  not  semantic — 
the  Issue  of  continued  logistic  support  for 
the  South  Vietnamese.  It  was  because  of  this 
issue  that  the  North  Vietnamese  flatly  re- 
jected the  May  31  offer.  The  offer,  they  said, 
lacked  "i>olltlcal  elements."  The  chief  "po- 
litical element"  asked  by  the  Communist  side 
was  defined  by  Henry  Kissinger: 

"They  [the  Communists]  have  asked  us 
to  withdraw  all  equipment,  all  future  mili- 
tary aid.  all  future  economic  aid,  and  the 
practical  consequence  of  that  proposal,  while 
they  are  receiving  close  to  $1  billion  worth 
of  foreign  aid,  would  be  the  Indirect  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam, 
something  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question." 

No  question,  at  least,  in  Mr.  Nixon's  mind. 
The  President  Instructed  Kissinger  to  refuse 
even  to  discuss  this  "indirect  overthrow," 
and  it  was  on  this  issue  that  the  talks  final- 
ly broke  down.  There  was  a  time,  between 
Oct.  25  and  Nov.  17,  when  the  President, 
Kissinger  and  the  handful  of  officials  who 
knew  about  the  secret  talks  had  high  hopes 
that  they  would  succeed. 

At  a  secret  meeting  on  Sept.  13,  the  Com- 
munist side,  Instetul  of  insisting  on  the  for- 
mula for  "indirect  overthrow"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  promised  to  be 
"forthcoming"  if  the  United  States  was  "gen- 
erous" on  two  points.  They  wanted  assurances 
that  the  American  withdrawal  would  be  "to- 
tal," with  no  residual  force;  and  that  the  Sai- 
gon government  would  not  be  in  office  in  case 
of  an  agreed  election.  An  American  message 
In  early  October  met  both  points — there 
would  be  no  residual  force,  and  Thieu  would 
resign  before  an  election.  On  Oct.  25  a  cour- 
teous message  from  the  Communist  side 
proposed  a  meeting  ori  Nov.  20.  Then,  on 
Nov.  17,  came  the  brush-off:  "special  adviser 
Le  Due  Tho  is  suddenly  taken  ill." 

What  happened  between  Oct.  26  and  Tho's 
diplomatic  illness?  The  answer  seems  ob- 
vious. On  Oct.  28.  the  Senate  very  nearly 
passed  the  Copper -Church  amendment, 
which  would  surely  have  caused  the  "indirect 
overthrow"  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. On  Oct.  29,  in  the  most  irrespon- 
sible vote  in  modem  times,  the  Senate  voted 
to  cut  off  all  foreign  aid. 

HANDING  rr  TO  HANOI 

No  one  can  prove  it.  of  course,  but  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  In  the  White  House  that 
these  votes  queered  the  negotiations.  If  the 
Senate  was  ready  to  hand  to  Hanoi  what 
Nixon  and  Kissinger  had  refused  to  discuss, 
why  negotiate  further?  Why  not,  instead, 
mount  an  offensive  to  make  the  pressure  on 
Nixon  intolerable,  as  the  first  Tet  offensive 
had  made  the  pressure  on  Lyndon  Johnson 
intolerable? 

Another  offensive  is  now  in  prospect,  and 
It  may  strengthen  Senator  Muskie's  hand. 
The  senator  is  an  honorable  man,  and  he  may 
well  be  right,  moreover,  about  "the  political 
reallt'  of  American  public  (pinion  today." 


And  yet,  are  we  Americans  really  ready  to 
force  a  "political  accommodation  with  the 
Communists" — ^for  which  read  a  Communist- 
front  government — on  a  small  ally,  by 
threatening  to  cut  off  that  ally's  means  of 
defending  itself? 

Perhaps  we  are.  Perhaps  South  Vietnam 
will  fall  to  the  Conununists  anyway,  becaiise 
the  South  Vietnamese  lack  the  will  to  defend 
themselves.  But  for  this  country  to  deny 
them  to  means,  thus  forcing  a  Communist 
regime  on  them,  would  be  an  act  of  crass 
betrayal,  the  crowning  tragedy  of  a  tragic 
war,  and  a  long  farewell  to  all  our  greatness. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  imflnished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  sua 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2516)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Uie 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrvska)  .  Time  for  debate  is  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  now  be  a  quorum  call,  without 
the  time  being  charged  against  either 
side.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  acting  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  ,  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
but  I  will  not  comment  on  it  in  order 


that  he  may  make  the  opening  statement 
for  his  amendment. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  comment  on  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Liberals  Tizlo  In  Dispute  Over 
Job  Rights 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 
Washington,  February  8. — ^Unable  to  break 
a  Southern  filibuster,  liberal  Senators  gave 
up  today  on  their  fight  to  give  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  the 
power  to  order  employers  and  unions  to 
stop  discrimination  In  jobs. 

Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Republican  of 
New  York  and  Harrison  A.  WUliams  Jr., 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  offered  a  compro- 
mise proposal  today,  along  the  lines  favored 
by  President  Nixon,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
action  on  legislation  that  has  been  before  the 
Senate  since  it  convened  Jan.  18. 

Rather  than  authorize  the  commission  to 
issue  "cease  and  desist"  orders  against  com- 
panies and  unions  that  it  found  to  be  dis- 
criminating, the  Javits-Willlams  proposal 
would  merely  allow  the  commission  to  go 
into  Federal  court  to  prove  discrimination 
and  ask  the  court  to  prohibit  it. 

COULD  CERTIFT   DISCRHUNATION 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  recom- 
mended all  along  that  the  commission  be 
given  the  authority  to  institute  court  suits, 
and  the  House  approved  a  measure  to  this 
effect  last  year. 

The  Javits-Williams  plan  would  give  the 
commission's  findings  additional  weight  In 
court  proceedings,  however,  by  empowering 
the  commission  to  hold  hearings  on  cases 
of  alleged  job  discrimination  and  to  present 
certification  of  discrimination  to  the  court, 
much  as  a  bankruptcy  referee  presents  his 
findings  to  a  court. 

According  to  Senator  Javits,  the  courts 
could  be  expected  to  uphold  the  commis- 
sion's findings  most  of  the  time  under  this 
procedure,  since  most  of  the  evidence  would 
already  have  been  heard  by  the  time  cases 
reached  a  Judge. 

DOMINICK  IS  OPPOSED 

Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick,  Republican  of 
Colorado,  who  has  been  the  principal  spokes- 
man for  the  Administration  in  the  battle 
over  giving  enforcement  power  to  the  com- 
mission, said  that  he  would  oppose  the 
Javlts-WllUams  plan. 

Senator  Dominick,  whose  amendment  to  al- 
low the  commission  to  go  into  Federal  court 
instead  of  issuing  cease-and-desist  orders 
was  rejected  two  weeks  ago  by  2  votes,  plans 
to  offer  his  amendment  again  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Javlts-WUliams  proposal. 

A  vote  on  these  measures  Is  unlikely  to 
come  before  next  week. 

The  commission  was  created  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  was  empowered  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  try  to  obtain  voluntary 
conciliation  from  employers  who  discriminate 
but  was  given  no  means  to  enforce  its  find- 
ings. 

Senator  Javits  acknowledged  that  be  was 
"giving  away  a  lot"  by  his  compromise  but 
said  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  any 
bill  past  the  Southern  filibuster. 

He  said  he  believed  that  with  his  proposal 
he  could  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority  vote  needed  to  cut  off  the  debate. 
Two  attempts  to  halt  the  filibuster  have 
faUed. 

In  another  concession  to  the  Southerners, 
the  Senate  agreed,  56  to  26,  today  to  a  com- 
promise on  the  size  of  companies  and  unions 
that  fall  under  the  commission's  Jurisdiction. 

At  present,  a  company  must  have  at  least 
25  employes  and  a  union  of  at  least  25  mem- 
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bers  before  the  commission  has  Jurisdiction. 
The  pending  legislation  would  have  lowered 
the  oeUlngs  to  eight.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
lower  it  to  15  next  year. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
states  tlm}.  Senate  liberals  yielded  in  the 
dispute  over  job  rights,  indicating  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMS)  plaui  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  they  state  is  yielding  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cease  and  desist. 

On  yesterday,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  did 
state  that  they  were  going  to  get  rid  of 
the  expression  "cease  and  desist." 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  Just  as  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  so 
"cease  and  desist"  by  any  other  name 
would  be  just  as  bad. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  will  still  have  cease  and  de- 
sist in  the  bill  if  their  amendment  is 
adopted  even  though  the  words  might  be 
missing.  It  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion, as  provided  in  the  bill  and  in  the 
committee  amendment,  to  receive  the 
complaints,  file  the  charges  make  the 
determination,  and  then  they  would 
certify  to  the  district  court  the  fact  of 
discrimination  and  all  the  district  court 
would  do  would  be  to  serve  as  a  cat's  paw 
or  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  action  of  the 
Commission. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  this  is  certainly 
no  compromise  and  I  would  like  to  serve 
notice  now  that  it  will  not  solve  the 
question  of  whether  the  bill  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  a  vote.  It  will  not  re- 
move the  objecticxis  of  those  of  us  who 
object  to  this  CommlssicHi's  being  Judge, 
Jury,  and  prosecutor,  as  that  element  will 
still  be  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  cwi  all  Senators 
who  have  been  voting  to  allow  this  de- 
bate to  continue,  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
this  strategy  by  which  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  say  that  they  axe  yielding 
on  this  vital  point. 

There  is  no  yielding.  We  all  know  that 
this  is  an  old  game  and  an  old  practice 
by  which  proponents  of  a  measure  which 
is  in  sharp  dispute  will  indicate  they  have 
made  a  great  concession  in  order  to  stop 
some  of  the  opposition,  or  to  lessen  some 
of  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  thereby  al- 
lowing the  guard  of  those  Senators  op- 
posing a  bill  to  be  lowered. 

I  predict  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
passed,  those  saying  they  are  making  a 
great  concession  in  order  to  get  this  bill 
passed  will  make  great  claim  and  will 
take  great  self-satisfaction  from  having 
passed  the  bill  without  any  material 
change. 

Thus.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  those 
who  have  been  opposing  the  idea  of  cease 
and  desist  will  see  in  the  Javits-Willlams 
proposed  compromise  the  pernicious 
cease-smd-desist  provisions  still  there  in 
actuality,  if  not  in  actual  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  notice  that  this 
amendment  Is  not  satisfactory.  It  will 
not  Old  the  debate.  I  hope  that  other 
Senators  will  not  lower  their  guard  and 


allow  the  amendment  which.  I  imder- 
stand.  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  cm 
Monday  next  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  to  be  agreed  to. 

It  will  not  remove  opposition  to  the 
blU. 

It  will  not  remove  cease  and  desist 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  pending  amend- 
ment has  for  its  purpose  the  elimination 
of  the  possibility  of  a  multiplicity  of  ac- 
tions when  an  employee  who  feels  that 
he  or  she  is  aggrieved  commences  pro- 
ceedings. 

One  of  the  more  glaring  defects  of  8. 
2515  is  that  it  would  permit  a  multiplic- 
ity of  actions  to  be  Instituted  against  a 
respondent  before  a  number  of  separate 
and  distinct  fonims  for  the  same  alleged 
ofTense. 

The  present  situation  is  quite  a  hodge- 
podge. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  to 
the  interests  of  the  employee,  nor  of  the 
employer,  nor  of  the  public  that  this 
persist  as  a  condition.  It  is  a  disservice 
to  the  employee,  because  of  the  lack  of 
expeditiousness  which  should  be  a  very 
important  element  in  any  provision  for 
dealing  with  a  complaint  on  the  basis  of 
discrimination  or  unfairness  in  employ- 
ment practices.  It  is  a  disservice  to  the 
employer  not  only  on  the  question  of  ex- 
peditiousness. but  also  because  of  the 
burdens  forced  on  an  respondent  who 
is  called  upon  to  defend  the  same  case 
in  numerous  forums.  And  it  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  public  which  should  be  entitled 
to  quick,  clear,  and  certain  resolutions  of 
these  questions. 

Because  of  the  number  of  remedies 
now  available  and  those  provided  by  this 
bill,  there  would  be  imposed  unfairness, 
a  great  burden,  and  expense  upon  a  re- 
spondent because  simultaneously  he 
could  have — and  there  have  been  such 
instances — three  or  foiu-  proceedings  be- 
fore as  many  different  forums  pending 
at  the  same  time.  Each  of  them  has  the 
power  of  subpena.  Each  of  them  has  the 
power  to  gather  Information  from  the 
employer's  records  and  to  ask  for  ab- 
stracts of  different  information,  causing 
a  heavy  demand  on  his  manpower,  on  his 
time,  and  on  his  resources.  The  result  is 
often  a  disruption  within  his  own  busi- 
ness, in  addition  to  the  attorney's  fees 
and  costs  involved. 

This  whole  situation  reflects  badly 
upon  the  effort  to  induce  a  respondent  to 
enter  into  a  conciliation  proceeding  with 
a  view  of  reaching  an  agreement  either 
with  the  State  agency  or  with  the  EEOC 
or  with  the  employee  himself  or  her- 
self. Because  of  this  situation  we  find 
that  the  benefits  of  the  procedures  that 
are  provided  are  dissipated  in  a  large 
degree. 

Now.  to  correct  these  defects,  the 
amendment  at  hand  would  provide  that 


with  certain  named  exceptions  a  charge 
filed  with  the  Commission  shall  be  an 
exclusive  remedy  for  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  by  a  particular  imlawf  ul 
practice. 

The  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  scene  the  possibility  that  an  indi- 
vidual employee  can  utilize  the  possibil- 
ity of  Utigating  two  or  more  of  the  mul- 
tiple actions  as  to  a  single  offense,  as  it 
is  now  available,  whether  they  are  based 
on  a  meritorious  or  a  non-meritorious 
factual  situation.  Without  such  a  provi- 
sic«i  there  could  conceivably  be  a  pre- 
senting of  several  actions  with  the  effect 
of  blackmail  on  one  or  perhaps  on  all 
of  them  on  the  basis  of  nuisance  value. 
That  is  not  a  good  arrangement  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  Uke  to  outline 
what  can  be  done  under  the  present 
situation  in  a  particular  case,  because 
by  doing  so  we  can  see  the  necessity  for 
eliminating  multiplicity  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

Suppose  in  the  event  of  a  black  female 
employee,  there  is  a  denial  of  either  a 
promotion  or  pay  raise  and  there  is  an 
allegation  made  that  it  is  because  of  her 
color  or  because  of  her  sex.  The  first 
thing  she  can  do  is  to  complain  to  the 
union  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement.  The  imioti 
will  file  or  can  file  a  grievance  in  her 
behalf.  If  the  union  decides  that  it  is 
not  meritorious,  it  is  disallowed. 

Then,  of  course,  the  employee  may  file 
charges  against  the  union  and  employer 
with  the  State  fair  employment  practice 
agency  that  Invariably  has  the  power  of 
subpena  and  can  call  for  records,  corre- 
spondence, papers,  and  so  forth. 
Identical  charges  can  simultaneously  be 
filed  with  the  EEOC,  and  the  Commis- 
sion holds  the  complaint  in  abeyance  for 
60  days  following  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint with  the  State  agency.  However, 
with  the  expiration  of  the  60  days,  the 
EEXX7  can  move  in  with  a  similar  de- 
mand for  records  and  documents. 

Ehren  after  the  State  agency  dismisses 
the  complaint,  the  EEOC  can  move  in 
and  file  a  complaint  against  either  or 
both  respondents — that  is,  the  union  or 
the  employer,  or  both.  If  the  EEOC  dis- 
misses the  complaint,  or  If  it  takes  no 
action  within  6  months,  then  the  re- 
spondent may  file  suit  under  title  vn. 

And  even  if  the  respondent  and  the 
employer  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  EEOC,  she  can  still  file 
suit.  That  is  because  of  the  provision  in 
the  pending  bill  that  the  employee  is  not 
bound  by  such  agreements  unless  he  or 
she  actually  signs  the  conciliation  agree- 
ment. 

So,  we  would  have  two  avenues  down 
which  the  parties  are  traveling,  parallel 
in  character,  with  no  terminal  facility. 

After  that  would  happen  and  while 
these  charges  are  pending  before  the 
State  commission  and  the  Federal  com- 
missioa,  the  employee  could  additionally 
file  a  charge  with  the  Naticmal  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Under  recent  Board  and  court  rulings, 
the  Board  would  not  only  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  investigate  a  claim  based  on  a 
union's  refusal  to  demand  arbitration, 
but  it  would  also  have  jurisdiction  to  de- 
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termine  whether  the  employer  violated 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  adhering  to  "a 
policy  and  poiuctice  of  Invidious  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  race." 

In  the  event  the  Board  foimd  merit  to 
her  charge,  it  would  also  issue  a  com- 
plaint and  would  not  be  precluded  from 
doing  so  merely  because  an  identical 
complaint  was  outstanding  before  the 
commission — whether  State  or  Federal — 
or  before  a  Federal  court  in  a  title  VII 
action. 

So,  we  would  have  a  third  parallel  road 
that  would  be  traveled  by  both  parties 
involved,  possibly  at  the  same  time. 

Then,  the  employee  could  in  addition 
to  and  while  the  foregoing  proceedings 
were  pending,  file  a  complaint  in  Federal 
or  State  court  under  secUcm  301  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  based  upon 
the  union's  alleged  breach  of  its  duty  of 
fair  representation  in  the  handling  of  her 
grievance  and  upcxi  the  employer's  al- 
leged contract  breach  in  denying  her  a 
promotion  or  employment,  or  whatever 
the  issue  happened  to  be. 

In  addition  to  concurrently  pursuing 
each  of  these  foregoing  remedies,  the  em- 
ployee could  completely  bypass  both  the 
EEOC  and  the  NLRB  and  file  a  complaint 
in  Federal  court  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  against  both 
the  employer  and  the  imion.  In  addition, 
she  could  file  a  complaint  with  the  Labor 
Department  against  her  employer  in  the 
event  she  believed  she  was  receiving  less 
pay  than  was  being  received  by  male  em- 
ployees performing  like  or  comparable 
work.  Of  course,  that  would  be  imder  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 

Concurrently  with  all  of  the  foregoing, 
Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General 
could  also  be  pursuing  a  "pattern  and 
practice"  investigation  against  the  em- 
ployer and  union,  either  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  as  the  result  of  a  referral  from 
the  Commission.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  event  the  employer  is  a  party  to  a 
Government  contract  exceeding  $50,000, 
the  OflBce  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance could  be  conducting  Its  own  in- 
vestigation on  its  own  initiative,  or  as  a 
result  of  a  complaint  bv  the  employee,  to 
determine  whether  the  employer's  or 
union's  actirai  violated  their  commit- 
ments under  the  appropriate  executive 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
considers  this  vast  scope,  this  vast  spec- 
trum, of  all  the  proceedings,  the  collat- 
eral proceedings  and  the  independent 
proceedings  in  half  a  dozen  forums  that 
could  be  conducted  simultaneously  on 
the  same  alleged  offense,  then,  of  course, 
one's  sense  of  fairness  is  challenged.  It 
simply  is  not  fair.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
employee  who  is  entitled  to  an  expedi- 
tious handling.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  em- 
ployer who  is  entitled  to  a  place  where 
he  can  legitimate  a  claim  and  have  it  over 
with,  rather  than  waiting  for  30  days, 
and  then  another  60  days,  and  the  60 


days  becoming  6  months,  and  simulta- 
neously other  arrangements  having  a 
similar  timetable  in  other  litigations  on 
the  same  alleged  violation  of  breach  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  correct  these 
foregoing  defects  and  to  boll  this  down  to 
sensible  and  adequate  proceedings  that 
we  would  have  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  simply  say  that 
the  multiplicity  of  suits  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  following  fashion:  When  a 
proceeding  would  be  filed  imder  section 
706  of  title  vn,  then  that  remedy  would 
be  exclusive.  The  employee,  he  or  she, 
could  not  go  to  any  of  the  other  and  ad- 
ditional channels  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  and  commence  proceedings 
there  simultaneously.  There  would  be 
certain  exceptions  to  this  procedure,  cer- 
tainly as  to  section  707  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  so-called  "pattern  and  practice" 
suits  instituted  by  the  Attorney  General, 
inasmuch  as  they  partake  of  the  m^ure 
of  a  class  action.  That  class  action  could 
proceed  notwithstanding  the  pendency  of 
an  employee's  individued  suit  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  706. 

A  second  exception  would  be  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963.  That  should  be  allowed 
to  go  along  on  its  own  and  within  the 
purview  of  that  act  of  1963  to  assure  that 
an  employee  would  not  be  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  receiving  less  pay 
than  is  being  received  by  a  male  member 
of  the  organization  for  the  same  or  equal 
quaUty  of  work. 

Then,  there  would  be  a  further  excep- 
tion and  that  would  be  proceedings  in  a 
State  agency.  Those  proceedings  could 
continue  notwithstanding  the  pendency 
of  an  employee's  action  under  section  706 
of  title  VII.  It  seems  to  me  and  others 
that  this  is  only  fair. 

This  is  not  something  that  Is  discrim- 
inatory against  the  employee  but  it  bars 
the  employee  from  exploiting  a  situation 
which  allows  for  the  type  of  multiplicity 
of  actions,  and  confusing  and  chaotic 
conditions  that  prevail  when  a  large 
number  of  forums  are  available  and  oft- 
times  that  many  of  them  are  used  simul- 
taneously all  for  no  purpose  except  to 
visit  harassment,  harshness,  and  unnec- 
essary expense  on  all  concerned. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  this  body  will 
consider  the  equities  and  the  circum- 
stances and  agree  to  the  amendment  so 
that  we  may  do  away  with  this  situation 
in  its  burdensome  and  unfair  aspects. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
in  opposition  to  the  amoidment. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  involves  an  issue  in  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  stands  directly 
opposed  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator.  I  should  like  to  refer,  in  that 
regard,  to  a  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held 
October  4,  1971.  in  which  we  had  the 
testimony  of  David  Norman,  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  stating  the  De- 
partment's position. 

I  refer  the  Senate  precisely  to  pages 
162  and  163  of  the  hearings  record,  where 
Mr.  Norman  deals  with  the  issue  which 
has  been  brought  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  with  an  exception  or  two 
which  I  shaU  indicate,  which  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  argument  I  shall  make. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  seeks  to  insert  into  this 
measure  is  a  sentence  included  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body  in  a 
somewhat  more  restricted  form;  that  Is. 
as  to  the  singleness  of  the  remedv  which 
is  available  to  a  complainant.  "The  re- 
striction in  terms  of  its  form  was  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  House  biU,  there  is  no  ex- 
ception made  for  individual  suits  if  the 
Commission  decided  not  to  sue  itself,  and 
there  is  no  exception  made  for  the  so- 
called  Equal  Pay  Act,  relating  to  equal 
pay  as  between  men  and  women.  These 
exceptions  are  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  but  they  do  not  affect  the 
argument  made  against  the  substance  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and,  referring  to  the  House  bill 
that  I  have  just  described,  this  is  what 
the  Department's  representative,  Mr. 
Norman,  said  with  reference  to  the 
House  bill  provision  that  I  have  just 
described,  beginning  at  page  162  of  the 
hearings : 

Section  3(b)  of  H.R.  1746  provides  that 
charges  filed  with  the  EEOC  and  lawsuits 
brought,  either  by  EEOC  or  by  private  Indi- 
viduals pursuant  to  "ntle  vn  "shall  be  the 
exclusive  remedy  of  any  person  claiming  to 
be  aggrieved  by  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  of  an  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization."  This  could  be  inter- 
preted as  ellmlnaOng  the  use  of  provlslonB 
of  federal  Uw  other  than  Title  Vn  In  the 
attack  on  employment  discrimination. 

We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee staff  In  clarifying  the  language  In  both 
Instances. 

He  continues,  as  shown  at  the  top  of 
page  163: 

In  sum,  although  we  favor  the  granting  of 
Judicial  enforcement  authority  to  EEOC.  we 
are  concerned  that  at  this  point  in  time  there 
be  no  elimination  of  any  of  the  remedies 
which  have  achieved  some  success  In  the 
effort  to  end  employment  discrimination.  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  Congress  has 
regularly  Insured  that  there  be  a  variety 
of  enforcement  devices  to  Insure  that  all 
available  resources  are  brought  to  bear  on 
problems  of  discrimination.  For  example, 
housing  discrimination  may  be  the  subject 
of  suit  by  the  Attorney  General,  a  private 
suit  by  the  party  affected,  or  a  conciliation 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Again,  in  the  field  of 
education,  remedies  for  discrimination  are 
available  to  private  persons,  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

At  this  Juncture,  when  we  are  all  agreed 
that  some  Improvement  In  the  enforcement 
of  Title  vn  Is  needed,  it  would  be.  In  our 
Judgment,  imwlse  to  diminish  in  any  way 
the  variety  of  enforcement  means  avallaMe 
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to  deal  with  discrimination  In  employment. 
The  problem  Is  widespread  and  we  suggest 
that  all  available  resources  should  be  used 
In  the  effort  to  correct  It. 

That  Is  the  entire  quotation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, showing  the  opposition  ol  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  this  type  of  pro- 
vision. It  is  in  the  House  bill,  as  I  say, 
In  an  even  more  restricted  form. 

With  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  to- 
ward this  legislation,  we  oppose  includ- 
ing it  in  the  Senate  bUl. 

What  is  aUowed  by  the  present  legal 
situation?  For  one,  Mr.  President,  it  per- 
mits a  range  of  actions  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  where  an  unfair 
practice  can  be  charged  by  a  worker 
against  discrimination  in  a  union  or 
even  by  an  applicant  to  join  a  union.  We 
consider  this  opportunity  to  test  out 
these  questions  in  that  forum  as  an  ex- 
tremely important  one,  and  obviously  the 
Attorney  General  does  as  well. 

It  would  permit,  for  example,  the  de- 
certification of  a  union  for  engaging  in 
discrimination  which  is  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
Is  cut  off  is  the  possibility  of  using  civil 
rights  acts  long  antedating  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  a  given  situation 
which  might  fall,  because  of  the  statute 
of  limitations  or  other  provisions,  in  the 
interstices  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  This  is  rather  infrequent,  but  it  is 
a  valuable  protection.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral feels  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
it,  and  we  agree  with  him.  The  idea  is 
to  enforce  the  law  and  not  let  people 
drop  between  two  stools  where  they  are 
actually  violating  the  law. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  this  enforce- 
ment should  not  be  hobbled  in  this  way. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  we  have  such  very 
lODg  backlogs  and  that  it  takes  long 
enough  to  get  a  case  considered.  We 
should  not  cut  off  the  range  of  remedies 
which  is  available. 

The  only  argument  that  is  used — and 
I  now  read  from  Senator  Hhttska's  mem- 
orandum which  has  been  distributed  to 
all  Senators — is  this: 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  avoid 
the  potential  situation  whereby  a  respondent 
Is  faced  with  the  requirement  to  defend  mul- 
tiple actions  arising  from  a  single  offense. 
Such  multiplicity  of  suits  could  reauit  In  un- 
due burdens  In  the  gathering  of  evidence 
and  trial  expenses  as  well  as  harassment  and' 
even  a  form  of  blaclunall. 

Mr.  President,  drawing  on  our  experi- 
ence with  the  longest  enforcement  of 
civil  rights,  which  is  our  experience  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  goes  back 
to  1945,  we  may  have  many  other  com- 
plaints, but  under  these  statutes  we  cer- 
tainly have  hjwi  no  complaint  of  harass- 
ment, which  business  feared  26  years  ago 
but,  in  its  experience  since  that  time,  Is 
not  valid. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  real  capabil- 
ity in  this  sitiution  of  dealing  with  the 
question  on  the  basis  of  res  Judicata.  In 
other  words,  once  there  is  a  litigation — a 


litigation  st8ui«d  by  the  Commission,  a 
litigation  started  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  a  litigation  started  by  the  in- 
dividual— the  remedy  has  been  chosen 
and  can  be  followed  through  and  no  re- 
litigation of  the  same  issues  in  a  different 
f  onmi  would  be  permitted. 

In  balance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
mover  of  this  amendment  puts  up  for  us 
the  possibility  that  there  could  be  abuse, 
let  us  remember  that  this  matter  has 
been  standing  for  the  past  7  years; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  case — perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  can  point  out 
cases  to  us — in  which  there  has  been 
claim  of  abuse.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
is  a  major  problem. 

So  all  we  would  be  doing,  balancing 
what  is  sought  to  be  avoided  with  what 
would  be  cut  off,  would  be  very  limited 
in  a  way  which  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  opposes  for  the  reme- 
dies which  are  available  in  unjust  dis- 
crimination cases. 

For  all  those  reasons,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned — and  I  believe  it  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Senator  Williams  also — we  are 
compelled  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  of  David 
Norman  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  is  directed  to  very  imyielding  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill  which  is  not  at 
issue  in  the  pending  amendment.  Three 
aspects  are  spelled  out  in  the  pending 
amendment  which  were  not  in  the  lan- 
guage considered  by  Mr.  Norman,  in  that 
part  of  his  testimony  which  was  just  read 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

There  is  an  exclusion  in  that  pending 
amendment  as  to  pattern  and  practice 
suits.  There  is  an  exception  as  to  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963.  There  is  an  ex- 
ception for  proceedings  before  State 
agencies.  Any  proceedings  before  State 
agencies  could  proceed,  and  this  exclu- 
sion would  not  affect  those  three  classes. 

So  that  Mr.  Norman  was  testifying  on 
something  totally  different.  He  did  say 
in  his  testimony,  on  page  162: 

We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  the  com- 
mittee staff  In  clarifying  the  language  In 
both  Instances. 

He  had  some  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to 
how  far  the  availability  of  other  ac- 
tions would  go. 

The  fact  is  that  the  amendment  would 
not  cut  off  class  suits,  because  the  amend- 
ment is  directed  to  an  individual.  The 
language  of  the  House  amendment  is 
that  except  as  provided  elsewhere,  a 
charge  filed  hereimder  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  of  any  person  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  by  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  of  an  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organization.  Mr. 
I>avid  Norman  was  concerned  with  the 
cutting  off  of  the  class  action,  and  he 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  work  with 
the  committee  to  develop  language 
which  would  clarify  the  situation  in  that 
regard. 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  Senator 
that  the  language  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  not  cut  off  that  class  action. 
It  would  be  a  remedy  pertaining  to  in- 
dividuals only.  Federal  action  on  behalf 


of  citizens  would  not  be  curtailed.  It 
would  not  pertain  to  class  actions  that 
would  affect  a  class.  That  removes  it 
from  the  inhibitions  of  the  amendment 
we  are  now  considering. 

I  have  every  sympathy  for  varied  ap- 
proaches to  enforcing  one's  emplosonent 
rights  as  against  discrimination.  But  the 
point  of  this  amendment  is,  let  us  get 
them  in  one  proceeding  and  not  go  to 
as  many  as  a  half  dozen  different  f onuns 
and  try  simultaneously  to  confuse  the 
proceedings  and  to  make  them  more  ex- 
pensive, in  terms  of  money  as  well  as 
in  terms  of  time  and  personnel. 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  much  more 
expeditious  to  do  it  this  way,  and  that 
would  be  something  in  which  every  em- 
ployee would  be  interested. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
in  Mr.  David  Norman's  testimony,  was 
objecting  to  the  possible  narrow  inter- 
pretation that  could  attach  to  the  House 
approved  language.  The  amendment  that 
has  been  proposed  by  this  Senator  takes 
into  consideration  the  objections  to  the 
wording  in  H.R.  1746.  It  is  much  more 
narrow  than  the  House  provision  and 
provides  for  certain  exceptions  not  men- 
tioned in  the  House  bill. 

It  is  a  refinement  over  H.R.  1746 
which  takes  into  account  the  problems 
found  therein.  I  believe  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  approved. 

The  amendment  is  not  designed  to 
eliminate  remedies  for  imfairly  treated 
employees,  but  only  to  provide  that  they 
be  litigated  in  one  rather  than  a  multi- 
tude of  forums. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  I  have  not  taken 
the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  with  Sen- 
ator Hruska's  approval,  I  again  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerc 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  \  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1163)  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  operation,  and  ex- 
pansion of  low-cost  meal  projects,  nu- 
trition  training  and  education  projects, 
opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  190)  designating  February  of 
1972  as  "American  History  Month,"  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


I 

February  9,  1972 

HOX7SE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  190) 
deslfpiating  February  of  1972  as  "Amer- 
ican History  Month."  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referr^  to  the  Committee 
on  t^e  Judiciary. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dait  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geilsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  THE 
1970'S— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relaticms: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  1  prepare  to  set  out  on  my  summit 
trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  it  is  e^Je- 
cially  timely  for  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  to  have  av£ulable  a 
basis  for  imderstanding  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  and  broad  purposes  in 
foreign  affairs.  That  is  the  fimctiOD  of 
this,  my  third  annual  report. 

These  annual  rep>orts  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  policies  over  the  years  of  our 
term  of  ofiQce  and  describe  our  resptmses 
to  new  problems  and  issues  as  they  have 
arisen.  They  provide  an  insight  into  our 
philosophy  of  foreign  poUcy  and  our  new 
approaches  to  peace. 

The  broad  framework  pres«ited  here 
wUl  be  filled  out  in  two  other  major  doc- 
uments: the  Secretary  of  State's  second 
annual  report,  which  will  describe  in  de- 
tail our  rdations  with  individual  coun- 
tries and  set  forth  the  major  public  doc- 
umentati(Hi  of  our  policy,  and  the  annual 
Defense  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  February  9,  1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  previous  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FOR  THE  LINCOLN 
BIRTHDAY  PERIOD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


8.  Con.  Rks.  61 

Aesolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotue  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That,  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  February 
9,  1972,  the  Senate  stands  adjourned  untU 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  February  14, 
1972,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  untU 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Wednesday,  Febniary 
16,  1972. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  61)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther promote  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  certain 
deficiencies  in  title  vn  and  strengthen 
the  national  policy  against  employment 
discrimination.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
repeal  existing  civil  rights  laws. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  make  title  vn  and  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  the  only  Federal  remedy  available  in 
cases  of  employment  discrimination.  It 
would  severely  weaken  our  overall  effort 
to  combat  the  presence  of  employment 
discrimination. 

The  existence  of  extensive  emplojTnent 
discrimination  is  a  well-established  fact. 
Testimony  before  our  committee  has 
shown  the  pervasive  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  burgeoning  workload  at  the 
EEOC,  as  well  as  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  employment  discrimination  cases 
in  our  Federal  courts,  further  reinforces 


the  fact  that  emplojmient  discrimina- 
tion is  far  from  eliminated.  There  exists, 
therefore,  an  ample  need  for  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  eliminate  the  presence 
of  this  national  blight. 

Our  present  effort  to  strengthen  the 
EEOC  through  S.  2515  is  a  major  step 
toward  this  goal.  However,  our  goal  can- 
not be  achieved  by  repealing  other  laws 
already  on  the  statute  books. 

As  originally  passed  in  1964,  title  Vn 
provided  an  administrative  procedure 
before  implementing  the  individual's 
right  to  sue  directly  in  court  under  the 
constitutional  guarantees  against  dis- 
crimination. S.  2515  corrects  many  of 
the  shortcomings  of  that  original  1964 
act,  but  it  is  an  improvement  which  is 
premised  on  the  continued  existence  and 
vitality  of  other  remedies  for  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

By  strengthening  the  administrative 
remedy,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not  also 
eliminate  preexisting  rights  which  the 
Constitution  and  this  body  have  accorded 
to  aggrieved  individuals. 

The  paramoimt  national  interest  em- 
bodied in  the  elimination  of  employment 
discrimination  is  both  an  expression  of 
congresisonal  Intent  and  Judicial  inter- 
pretation. While  we  have  generally  de- 
nounced employment  discrimination,  the 
courts,  which  have  been  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  view  the  devastation  which  this 
tjrpe  of  discrimination  wreaks  upon  our 
social  framework,  have  been  even  more 
adamant.  One  need  only  read  the  recent 
decision  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger  in 
Griggs  against  Duke  Power  Co.,  to  see 
the  concern  that  the  courts  have.  In  de- 
scribing the  scope  of  the  act  the  Court 
stated: 

The  Act  proscribes  not  only  overt  discrimi- 
nation but  also  practices  that  are  fair  In  form 
but  discriminatory  In  operation. 

Accordingly,  the  courts  have  repeatedly 
proposed  a  multifaceted  approach  to  em- 
ployment discrimination,  to  bring  to  bear 
the  full  force  of  the  law  on  this  problem. 

The  law  against  employment  discrimi- 
nation did  not  begin  with  title  vn  and 
the  EEOC,  nor  is  it  intended  to  end  with 
it.  The  right  of  individuals  to  bring  suits 
in  Federal  courts  to  redress  individual 
acts  of  discrimination,  including  em- 
ployment discrimination  was  first  pro- 
vided by  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1866  and 
1871,  42  U.S.C.  sections  1981,  1983.  It  was 
recently  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Jones  v.  Mayer,  that  these 
acts  provide  f  undamentcd  constitutional 
guarantees.  In  any  case,  the  courts  have 
specifically  held  that  title  VII  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1866  and  1871  ere 
not  mutually  exclusive,  and  must  be 
read  together  to  provide  alternative 
means  to  redress  individual  grievances. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  repeal  the 
first  major  piece  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  this  Nation's  history.  We  cannot 
do  that. 

In  addition,  the  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  to  repesd  the  validity  of  a 
longstanding  legal  doctrine  that  labor 
organizations  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  under  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  have  a  duty  to  fairly  rep- 
resent all  employees  in  a  collective  bar- 
gaining unit.  Cases  to  reforce  such  a 
duty  may  conceivably  not  be  reached  in 
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title  vn.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, therefore,  might  have  the  affect 
of  depriving  these  workers  of  a  most  im- 
portant legal  remedy. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  can  be  read  to  bar  enforce- 
ment of  the  Government  contract  com- 
pliance program,  at  least,  in  part.  1  can- 
not believe  that  the  Senate  would  do  that 
after  all  the  votes  we  have  taken  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram in  full  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  to  make 
title  vn  the  exclusive  remedy  for  employ- 
ment discrimination  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  our  entire  legislative  history  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  would  jeopardize 
the  degree  and  scope  of  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  workers  of  our  country. 

To  lock  the  aggrieved  person  into  the 
administrative  remedy  would  narrow 
rather  than  strengthen  our  civil  rights 
enforcement  effort.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  individual  claimant  should 
be  allowed  to  litigate  his  claim  to  com- 
pletion in  one  forum,  and  then  if  dissat- 
isfied, go  to  another  foriun  to  try  again,  I 
do  feel  that  where  one  form  of  relief 
proves  unresponsive  or  impractical,  or 
where  the  claimant  has  a  particular  pref- 
erence to  bring  his  claim  in  a  forum  other 
than  that  which  is  most  commonly  used 
for  claims  of  his  kind,  he  should  have 
that  right.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  legal  issues  under  other  laws  may 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  title  VII  or 
where  the  employee,  employer,  or  labor 
organization  does  not  fall  within  the  jur- 
isdictional confines  of  title  VII.  These 
situations  do  exist,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  spell  them  out  at  this 
point. 

The  peculiarly  damaging  nature  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  is  such  that  the 
individual,  who  is  frequently  forced  to 
face  a  large  and  powerful  employer, 
should  be  accorded  every  protection  that 
the  law  has  in  its  purview,  and  that  the 
person  should  not  be  forced  to  seek  his 
remedy  in  only  one  place. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  rejection  of  this  amendment. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  the  testimony 
that  was  presented  before  the  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Norman,  said  this,  speaking  for  the 
administration: 

In  Slim,  although  we  favor  the  granting 
of  Judicial  enforcement  authority  to  EEOC, 
we  are  concerned  that  at  this  point  in  time 
there  be  no  elimination  of  any  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  achieved  some  success  In  the 
effort  to  end  employment  discrimination.  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  Congress  has 
regularly  Insured  that  there  be  a  variety  of 
enforcement  devices  to  Insure  that  all  avail- 
able resources  are  brought  to  bear  on  prob- 
lems of  discrimination.  For  example,  housing 
discrimination  may  be  the  subject  of  suit 
by  the  Attorney  General,  a  private  suit  by 
the  party  affected,  or  a  conciliation  efTcrt  ty 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Again,  In  the  field  of  education, 
remedies  for  discrimination  are  available 
to  private  persons,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

At  this  Juncture,  when  we  are  all  agreed 
that  some  Improvement  In  the  enforcement 
of  Title  vn  Is  needed.  It  would  be,  In  our 
Judgment,  unwise  to  diminish  In  any  way 
the  variety  of  enforcement  means  available 


to  deal  with  discrimination  In  employment. 
The  problem  Is  widespread  and  we  suggest 
that  all  available  resources  should  be  used 
In  the  effort  to  correct  it. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  it 
could  not  be  put  more  forcefully  and 
more  precisely. 

We  are  deeding  with  a  problem  in  this 
country  that  needs  all  available  resoiu-ces 
to  wipe  from  our  land  the  terrible  condi- 
tion in  which  a  human  being  can  be  and 
is  discriminated  against  because  of  noth- 
ing that  he  had  anything  to  do  with — a 
discrimination  that  is  based  on  race,  col- 
or, religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  All 
available  resources  should  be  avsulable  to 
that  individual.  I  say  it.  I  am  sure  a  ma- 
jority here  say  it.  I  say  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  say  it.  Our  difference  is 
in  how  we  reach  it.  One  way  to  reach  it 
is  not  to  strip  from  that  individual  his 
rights  that  have  been  established,  going 
back  to  the  first  Civil  Rights  Law  of 
1866.  We  say  it  most  forcefully.  The  ad- 
ministration has  said  it,  through  its  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  its  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Norman. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time,  remains  to  the  respective 
sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  remain  before  all  time  expires. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  1  min- 
ute, and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  enough  time  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  When  there  is  not 
enough  time  for  a  quorum  call  to  be  re- 
quested, how  much  time  is  required  un- 
der controlled  time,  under  the  rules,  to 
request  the  call  of  the  roll? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  approximately  15  minutes  for  a 
quorum  call. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  back  his  time, 
he  can  request  a  quorum  call  under  his 
own  right,  which  would  occupy  roughly 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  now 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Amend- 
ment No.  877,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL  (after  having  voted 
in  the  aflfirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I 
were  at  liiierty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalfe  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senators 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  Brooke  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Miller)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregixi  (Mr.  HATrnu)) .  If  present 
smd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  33, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 
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(No.  41 

Leg] 

TEAS— 33 

Aiken 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Allen 

Domlnick            Long 

Baker 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Bentsen 

Ellender 

Randolph 

Bible 

Ervln 

Roth 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Griffin 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Chiles 

HoUings 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C.       Young 

NAYS — 33 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pell 

Beall 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Bunick 

Mansfield            Scott 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Taft 

Gravel 

Pastore 

V/picker 

Hart 

Pearson 

Williams 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Gambrell,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 33 


Allott 

Ourney 

Miller 

Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Brock 

Humphrey          Fackwood 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Percy 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Church 

Magnuson          Saxbe 

(kwper 

McOee 

Spong 

Pong 

McGovern           Tower 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  (No. 

was  rejected 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12067) 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Galifl\nakis,  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10243)  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment for  the  Congress  as  an  aid  in  the 
identification  and  consideration  of  exist- 
ing and  probable  Impacts  of  technologi- 
cal application;  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  Act  of  1950;  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

HJt.  12488.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  Lock  and  Dam,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  Ala.,  to  the  George  W.  An- 
drews Lock  and  Dam;  and 

S.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
CXVIIX 213— Part  3 


the  week  which  begins  on  the  first  Sunday 
In  March,  1972,  as  "National  Beta  CHub 
Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10243)  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  the 
Congress  as  an  aid  in  the  identification 
and  consideratictti  of  existing  and  proba- 
ble impacts  of  technological  application; 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950;  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    87S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  7,  strike  out  through  line 
18  on  page  47  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(f)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  respondent  not  a 
government,  governmental  agency,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines after  attempting  to  secure  voluntary 
compliance  under  subsection  (b)  that  It  Is 
unable  to  secure  from  the  respondent  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, which  determination  shall  not  be 
reviewable  In  any  court,  the  CJommlsslon 
shall  so  notify  the  General  Counsel.  The 
General  Counsel  may  Initiate  a  formal  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission  by  Issuing  and 
serving  upon  the  respondent  a  complaint 
stating  the  facts  upon  which  the  allegation 
of  the  unlawful  employment  practice  Is 
based.  The  General  Counsel,  If  he  Issues  a 
complaint,  shall  also  file  the  complaint  with 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  In  question  Is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred or  In  which  the  respondent  resides  or 
transacts  business.  Except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  all  further  pleadings  shall  be  filed 
with  the  (Commission. 

The  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
during  the  Commission  proceedings  upon 
motion  of  any  party  to  the  Commission's 
proceedings  to  review,  at  Its  discretion,  any 
action  of  the  Osmmlsslon  which  Involves  a 
controlling  question  of  law.  If  It  finds  that 
such  review  would  materially  advance  the 
ultimate  termination  of  the  litigation. 

After  the  Commission  has  filed  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  with  the  court  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  706(h),  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  order  the  elimination  of 
unlawful  employment  practices  and  to  re- 
quire such  affirmative  action.  Including  rein- 
statement or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  backpay  (payable  by  the  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be,  respransible  for  the  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice) ,  as  will  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  title,  except  that  (1) 
backpay  liability  shaU  not  exceed  that  which 
accrues  from  a  date  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Com- 
mission and  (2)  Interim  earnings  or  amounts 
eamable  with  reasonable  dUlgenoe  by  the 


aggrieved  person  or  persons  shall  operate  to 
reduce  the  backpay  otherwise  allowable.  Such 
action  may  further  require  the  respondent 
to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  showing 
the  extent  to  which  It  has  compiled  with 
the  court's  order. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  respondent  which  la  a 
government,  governmental  agency,  or  polit- 
ical subdivision.  If  the  (Commission  deter- 
mines after  attempting  to  secure  voluntary 
compliance  under  subsection  (b)  that  It  Is 
unable  to  secure  from  the  respondent  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, which  determination  shall  not  be 
reviewable  In  any  court,  the  Commission 
shall  take  no  further  action  and  shall  refer 
the  case  to  the  Attorney  General  who  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  such  respondent 
in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court.  The  person  or  persons  aggrieved  shall 
have  the  right  to  Intervene  in  such  civil 
action.  The  provisions  of  section  706  (q) 
through  (w),  as  applicable,  shall  govern  civil 
actions  brought  hereunder.  Related  proceed- 
ings may  be  consolidated  for  hearing.  Any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  who 
filed  a  charge  In  any  case  shall  not  par- 
ticipate In  a  hearing  on  any  complaint  aris- 
ing out  of  such  charge,  except  as  a  witness. 

(g)  The  Commission,  upon  receipt  of  the 
General  Counsel's  complaint,  shall  Issue  to 
all  parties  a  notice  of  a  hearing  before  It  or 
a  member  or  agent  thereof  appointed  In 
accordance  with  section  556  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  hearing  examiners, 
at  a  place  therein  fixed  not  less  than  five  days 
after  service  of  the  compliant  upon  the 
respondent. 

A  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to  file  an 
answer  to  the  complaint  against  him  with 
the  (Commission  and,  with  the  leave  of  the 
Commission,  which  shall  be  granted  when- 
ever It  Is  reasonable  and  fair  to  do  so,  may 
amend  his  answer  at  any  time.  Respondents 
and  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved  shall  be 
parties  and  may  appear  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  with  or  without  counsel.  The 
Commission  may  grant  other  persons  a  right 
to  Intervene  or  to  file  briefs  or  make  oral 
arguments  as  amicus  curiae  or  for  other 
purposes,  as  It  considers  appropriate.  All 
testimony  shall  be  taken  under  oath  and 
shall  be  reduced  to  writing.  Any  such  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  conducted  In  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  under  rules 
of  procedure  that  conform  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Coiu^  Proce- 
dure for  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  (Com- 
mission who  filed  a  charge  In  any  case  shall 
not  participate  In  a  hearing  on  any  complaint 
arising  out  of  such  charge,  except  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

(h)  If  the  Commission  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  re- 
spondent has  Intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is 
Intentionally  engaging  In  an  ulawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  (Commission  shall  file 
Its  findings  of  fact  and  recommendations 
concerning  appropriate  relief  with  the  United 
States  district  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
respondent  has  not  engaged  In  any  unlawful 
employment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
file  Us  findings  of  fact  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  and  shall  dismiss  the  complaint.  Copies 
of  such  findings  and  recommendations  shaU 
be  served  by  the  Commission  upon  the  par- 
ties. 

(1)  After  a  charge  has  been  filed  and  until 
the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as  herein- 
after provided,  the  proceeding  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
Commission  or,  after  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint, the  General  (Counsel  upon  approval 
of  the  Commission  and  the  respondent  for 
the  elimination  of  the  aUeged  unlawful  em- 
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plojrment  practice  and  the  Commission  may 
at  any  time,  upon  reasonable  notice,  modify 
or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  finding 
or  recommendation  by  It.  An  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  shall  be  enforce- 
able under  subsections  (1)  through  (n)  and 
the  provisions  of  those  subsections  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  extent  appropriate  to  a 
proceeding  to  enforce  an  agreement. 

(1)  Findings  of  fact  and  recommendations 
concerning  appropriate  relief  made  under 
subsection  (h)  or  (1)  of  this  section  shall 
be  determined  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole.  Sections 
554,  555,  556,  and  557  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  apply  to  such  proceedings. 

(lt)(l)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  may  file  in 
the  United  States  district  court  having  juris- 
diction of  the  case  sixty  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  findings  and  recommendations 
a  written  motion  prfHsoeing  new  findings  and 
recommendations  or  seeking  such  other  re- 
lief as  may  be  appropriate  under  this  title. 
A  copy  of  such  motion  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  and  to  any  other  party  to  the 
proceeding  before  the  Commission,  and 
thereupon  the  General  Counsel  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  in  the  proceeding  In  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  The  court  shall 
have  power  to  grant  to  the  moving  party  or 
?nv  other  party,  including  the  Commission, 
s'ic'i  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
it  deems  Just  and  proper;  and  to  make  and 
enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony,  and 
proceedings  set  forth  in  such  record  a  decree 
granting  or  denying,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ap- 
propriate relief.  Any  party  to  the  proceeding 
before  the  Conunission  shall  be  permitted 
to  intervene  In  the  court. 

(2)  No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave 
to  adduce  additional  evidence  and  shall  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coiirt  that  such 
evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mission, Its  member,  or  Its  agent,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  to  be 
taken  before  the  Commission,  Its  member, 
or  Its  agent,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record.  The  Commission  may  modify  Its  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken 
and  filed,  and  It  shall  file  such  modified 
or  new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  On  the  basis 
of  such  modified  or  new  findings  the  Com- 
mission may  modify  its  recommendations 
concerning  appropriate  relief.  Upwn  the  filing 
of  the  record  with  It,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  be  exclusive  and  its  judgment 
and  decree  shall  be  final,  except  that  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  review  in  the  court 
of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  1291  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Motion  filed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  beard  expeditiously. 

(1)  The  General  Counsel,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission,  may  move  In 
the  United  States  district  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  case  for  tho  Inmiediate  con- 
sideration of,  and  the  entry  of  a  decree  to 
carry  out,  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions concerning  appropriate  relief,  and  for 
appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order,  by  filing  in  such  court  a  written  mo- 
tion seeking  the  appropriate  relief.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  file  in  court  with  his  mo- 
tion the  record  in  the  proceeding  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 


title  28,  United  States  Code.  Subsection  (k) 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  proceedings 
upon  motions  made  by  the  General  Counsel 
under  this  subsection. 

(m)  If  no  motion  for  review,  as  provided 
in  subsection  (k)  is  filed  within  sixty  days 
after  service  of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations, the  Commission's  findings  of  fact 
and  recommendation  concerning  appropriate 
relief  shall  be  conclusive  in  cormectlon  with 
any  motion  for  enforcement  which  is  filed 
by  the  General  Counsel  under  subsection  (1) . 
The  district  court  In  which  such  motion 
for  an  enforcement  order  is  filed  shall  forth- 
with enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  reconunen- 
dations  of  the  Commission  and  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  such  decree  to  the  Commission, 
the  respondent  named  In  the  petition,  and 
to  any  other  parties  to  the  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Commission. 

(n)  If  within  ninety  days  after  service  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations,  no  mo- 
tion for  review  has  been  filed  as  provided 
in  subsection  (k),  and  the  General  Counsel 
has  not  sought  an  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  as  provided  In 
subsection  (1),  any  person  entitled  to  relief 
under  the  Commission's  recommendations 
may  move  for  a  decree  enforcing  the  recom- 
mendations m  the  United  States  district 
court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  case.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (m)  shall  apply  to 
such  motion  for  enforcement. 

(o)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct  all 
litigation  to  which  the  Commission  is  a 
party  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other  liti- 
gation affecting  the  Commission,  or  to  which 
it  Is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Commission. 

(p)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of 
a  preliminary  investigation  that  prompt  ju- 
dicial action  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  grant  effective 
relief  in  the  proceeding,  the  General  Coun- 
sel, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  he  Issues  a  complaint, 
bring  an  action  for  appropriate  temporary 
or  preliminary  relief  pending  its  final  dis- 
position of  such  charge,  or  until  the  filing 
of  a  petition  under  subsection  (k),  (1),  (m), 
or  (n)  of  this  section,  as  the  case  may  be,  In 
the  United  States  district  court  In  which  he 
filed  the  complaint  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f).  Upon  the  bringing  of  any  such  action, 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
Rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, except  paragraph  (a)  (2)  thereof, 
shall  govern  proceedings  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  now  have  order  so  that  we  can  hear 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
measure  which  I  have  called  up,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) is  really  the  one  who  would  have 
called  it  up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  may 
appear  in  the  Record  as  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  I  as  a  cosponsor. 
I  had  to  act  quickly  because  we  seemed 
at  the  moment  to  be  in  a  vacuum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  called  up  for  both 
of  us.  It  represents  the  present  com- 
mittee position   on   the  bill.  In  other 


words,  will  or  will  not  the  enforcement 
be  according  to  the  plan  specified  in  this 
compromise,  which  is  what  it  is,  or  will 
it  be  something  else.  If  the  compromise 
is  rejected,  then  we  will  revert  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  to  wit,  the  cease 
and  desist  provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet.  If  the  compro- 
mise is  sustained,  then  there  will  be  a 
new  plan,  which  I  described  yesterday. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  decides  to  substitute  his  plan, 
according  to  his  printed  amendment,  and 
he  should  prevail,  that  will  be  the  way 
the  bill  will  stand. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion.  I 
feel  deeply  concerned  in  conscience  about 
quickie  votes  on  a  matter  as  critical  as 
this.  It  is  no  one's  fault.  It  is  just  life 
and  events. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  with  responsibility  in  respect 
for  our  leader,  whom  we  all  love  and 
respect,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  and  that  we  could  fix  a  time 
that  would  give  Members  a  moderate 
notice — it  does  not  have  to  be  long — so 
that  Senators  can  present  their  case  and 
vote. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  present  his  proposal  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  proposal  we  have  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  that  this  issue  will 
be  decided  with  celerity.  Then  I  believe 
we  will  have  a  clear  and  fair  shot  as  to 
whether  we  can  have  cloture  or  not; 
whether  this  Senate  is  going  to  be  run 
by  a  minority  or  by  the  majority. 

That  will  have  reconciled  about  all  the 
points  of  view  that  can  be  reconciled, 
among  those  who  are  for  some  bill.  With 
respect  to  those  against  any  bill  to  change 
the  powers  of  the  EOC,  and  I  respect 
them  and  that  is  their  privilege,  I  do  not 
believe,  as  the  managers  of  the  bill,  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  can 
do  anything  about  that  kind  of  opinion, 
but  to  those  who  want  a  bill,  we  are  try- 
ing to  step  forward,  to  offer  a  plan  that 
is  feasible  and  makes  sense. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  this 
modification  actually  gives  the  court  the 
original  authority  to  Issue  orders. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  does.  It  is  an  open 
covenant,  openly  arrived  at.  We  are  up 
against  two  problems:  First,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  commission  having  no  power 
to  conclude  these  cases,  and  the  second 
is  court  congestion.  We  give  up  that 
power  of  the  Commission  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders,  which  is  important, 
but  we  retain  the  ability  to  get  over  the 
matter  of  court  congestion  because  we 
give  the  Commission  the  ability  to  hear 
the  case  and  make  its  recommendation 
and  findings  to  the  court. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  but  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Which  amendment  did 
the  Senator  call  up? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Number  878. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Identified  the 
amendment  as  a  compromise  amend- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  allude  to  the 
"compromise"  as  being  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  suid  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey?  Who  compromised  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  speak  for  himself,  but  I 
believe  we  have  presented  what  we  con- 
sider to  be,  jointly  and  together,  a  com- 
promise of  the  point  of  view  heretofore 
represented  on  the  floor  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  In  pre- 
senting the  succession  of  amendments 
that  he  has  presented. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  both  of  you  are  al- 
ready for  the  present  bill,  or  the  com- 
mittee substitute.  I  wonder  where  the 
area  of  compromise  is. 

Mr.  JA\rrTS.  I  said  before  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  this  was  any  comprcnnise  with 
those  against  any  EEOC  bill  of  any 
meaning.  So  with  all  respect,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senator's  EMjsition  finally 
will  be,  but  with  all  respect,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  that  is  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion. I  know  it  and  I  respect  it,  as  I  said 
before. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  correct  for  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  say  this 
is  a  compromise  stemming  from  action 
that  has  already  been  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate? The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  rejected,  and  the  com- 
promise is  between  that  and  the  filibuster 
we  have  been  experiencing.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  go  half  way  so  we  can 
break  up  the  filibuster.  As  the  Senator 
from  Montana  brought  out  the  other  day 
this  filibuster  has  been  going  on  since 
this  session  began. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that  it  is 
not  the  absence  of  various  Senators  that 
has  caused  the  trouble;  it  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  vote.  The  other 
day  we  recessed  at  3  o'clock.  I  do  not 
know  whose  fault  that  was.  However,  the 
fact  remains  we  have  had  a  quorum 
here  and  if  we  had  not  had  the  delays 
we  would  have  disposed  of  this  bill  long 
ago. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  because  on  their  own  initiative, 
realizing  the  fnistrations  that  beset  us, 
they  have  gone  half  way  by  moving  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  to  the  court  to  issue  the 
order.  I  do  not  know  how  far  reasonable 
men  can  go  unless  it  is  desired  and  de- 
manded that  the  winners  declare  them- 
selves losers  and  the  losers  declare  them- 
selves winners. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  clarify  the  term  "compro- 
mise." To  me  it  has  the  connotation  of 
agreement.  Is  there  agreement  between 


the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  on  this  matter? 
Or  would  it  be  more  accurate  to  say  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  a  proposal 
and  here  is  a  different  proposal?  I  do  not 
want  to  quarrel  about  semantics  but  so 
far  as  the  choice  of  words,  "compromise" 
would  seem  to  connote  agreement  be- 
tween sides  and  perhaps  that  is  not  en- 
tirely applicable. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  am  a  lawyer,  too,  and  have  been 
for  many  years.  I  have  proposed  many 
compromises  unilaterally. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  compromise  proposal, 
but  "compromise"  has  a  different  con- 
notation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  takes  two  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  nobody  is  de- 
ceived by  my  using  the  word  "compro- 
mise" or  believing  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick)  agreed.  Yesterday 
he  told  the  press  he  did  not  agree  and  it 
was  widely  published  this  morning. 

I  still  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  proposed  a  compromise, 
which  will  be  a  compromise.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  described  it 
very  accurately.  It  is  what  it  does. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  speak  to  that  com- 
promise during  the  course  of  this  after- 
noon, beginning  now. 

If  the  majority  leader  wishes  me  to 
yield  to  him,  I  would  likfe  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  the  floor 
in  my  own  right,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  showed  33  Senators  for  and  33  Sen- 
ators against  the  Hruska  amendment, 
with  one  pair.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
knows  enough  about  elementary  arith- 
metic to  know  the  difference  between  100 
and  67. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  will  not  oc- 
cur imtil  Tuesday  next.  That  is  6  days 
away;  another  week  wasted.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Senate  intends  to  do 
about  facing  up  to  its  responsibility.  I  do 
not  know  how  often  they  are  going  to 
to  count  who  is  here  and  who  is  not  here. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  you  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  here  today  and  we 
are  going  to  be  in  session  all  afternoon, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  because  we  are 
waiting  to  see  what  the  House  is  going 
to  do  on  the  dock  strike  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday. 

I  do  not  intend  to  get  down  on  my 
knees  to  this  body  because  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana  I  am  just  as 
important  as  any  other  Senator  in  this 
body,  just  as  important;  but  as  majority 
leader,  you  have  the  joint  leadership, 
including  the  minority  leader,  at  your 
feet,  and  at  your  disposal.  We  cannot 
force  you  if  you  do  not  want  to  face  up 
your  responsibilities  but  you  are  doing 
a  distinct  disservice  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  people  whom  you  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  May  I  say,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that  no  one  forced  any  of  the  100 
Members  of  this  body  to  become  a  Sena- 
tor.  We  became  Senators  because  we 


wanted  to;  we  asked  our  people  to  vote 
for  us  and  they  sent  us  back  here  to 
represent  them. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  just  how  much  of 
a  conscience  this  body  has.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  how  they  can  delay,  how  they 
can  postpone,  how  individual  Senators 
can  think  of  themselves  foremost  and 
the  Senate  secondarily. 

We  all  happen  to  be  lucky  that  we  were 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  back  home 
in  our  respective  States  who  are  smarter 
than  we  are,  have  more  ability  than  we 
have,  could  do  a  better  job  than  we  do, 
but  they  have  not  had  the  breaks  and 
the  circumstances  have  not  flexed  to  al- 
low them  to  become  Members  of  this 
body. 

We  are  given  a  pretty  good  salarj-.  We 
receive  a  goodly  number  of  fringe  bene- 
fits. And  all  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to  come 
in  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  States,  to  expedite  legislation, 
after  appropriate  debate. 

And  what  do  we  do?  We  stall.  We  find 
excuses.  Somebody  is  not  here  or  some- 
body has  to  be  there.  We  need  our  troops 
or  we  might  lose. 

Well,  this  coimtry  and  this  Senate  are 
supposed  to  nm  on  a  majority  basis.  The 
Senate  is  supposed  to  function  when  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  a  quorum  is  pres- 
ent. What  this  Senate  is  degenerating 
into — and  use  the  word  advisedly — is  a 
3-day-a-week  body.  We  are  all  becoming 
members  of  the  Tuesday  to  Thursday 
club,  inclusive.  And  I  think  we  are  mark- 
ing by  our  own  actions  here  the  apathy 
and  the  malaise  which  are  affecting  this 
RepubUc  today. 

If  we  cannot  attend  to  our  duties,  how 
do  we  expect  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  attend  to  theirs?  What  kind  of  an 
example  do  we  furnish  them?  What  sort 
of  inspiration? 

If  this  were  an  industry,  we  would  pay 
a  price  for  not  being  here,  and  if  we  did 
not  produce  we  would  be  fired. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  frankly, 
because  the  power  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  or 
the  majority  leaders.  The  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  each  Senator  singly  and  the 
Senate  collectively.  And  if  you  will  not 
face  up  to  your  responsibilities,  there  is 
nothing — not  a  thing — that  the  leader- 
ship can  do  to  force  you. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  I  am 
interested  in  is  getting  the  appropriation 
bills  out  of  the  way,  and  I  would  suggest 
to  my  colleagues,  both  those  who  are 
present  and  those  who  are  absent,  that 
we  forget  the  rest  of  this  business — au- 
thorizing legislation  or  continuing  leg- 
islation needing  new  authorizations — 
and  maybe  in  so  doing  we  will  be  doing 
the  country  a  favor.  Maybe  we  will  save 
a  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  strain.  But.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  intend  to 
lose  any  more  sleep,  as  I  have  this  past 
month,  over  the  conduct  of  this  body, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  ma- 
ture people,  people  who  can  exercise 
soimd  and  sober  judgment,  but  people 
who  are  lacking,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  at- 
tributes which  should  be  the  hallmark  of 
this  body  and  which  should  contribute 
to  the  morale  and  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Republic. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all.  I  do  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  the  majority  leader, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  agree  with 
everything  that  he  said;  in  the  second 
place.  I  make  no  apologies  for  myself, 
for  the  equally  simple  reason  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
been  here  every  day  since  the  time  that 
this  session  opened,  with  the  exception  of 
one  afternoon.  It  was  an  afternoon  when 
I  had  to  fly  to  Rhode  Island  to  attend 
the  ordination  of  the  new  bishop  of  Prov- 
idence and  even  then  I  flew  back  here 
immediately  without  attending  the  spe- 
cial reception  in  the  Bishop's  honor.  So 
I  do  not  need  to  make  any  apology  for 
absence  from  this  floor.  What  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  is  that 
his  admonition,  which  is  quite  strong,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  should  have  been 
made  some  time  ago.  For  I  remember 
only  too  well  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  brought  up  his  amendment,  he 
brought  it  up  on  a  Thursday.  Then  be- 
cause he  had  counted  his  troops  and  he 
did  not  have  the  votes,  the  word  was 
spread  around  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  there  would  be  no  vote  until  Mon- 
day, and  a  concession  was  made  by  the 
leadership  to  vote  on  that  Monday.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  should  have  stood  its  ground  and 
said,  "You  cannot  do  this.  Your  amend- 
ment is  pending.  Stay  here  and  talk 
about  your  amendment  until  we  vote  on 
it." 

We  are  caught  in  this  unfortunate 
situation  because  there  is  a  maze  of 
strategy  going  on  on  the  floor  and  a  lot 
of  manuvering  as  to  what  amendment  is 
going  to  come  up  and  at  what  time  in 
order  to  defeat  what  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready achieved. 

Naturally,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  very  apprehensive  that  this  strategy 
will  emasculate  the  bill,  so  he  has  called 
up  his  amendment  and  said,  "I  will  talk 
on  this  amendment  until  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  brings  up  his  amend- 
ment." But  the  minute  he  sits  down,  a 
motion  is  going  to  be  made  to  lay  his 
amendment  on  the  table,  just  as  siu-e  as 
God  made  little  green  apples.  That  is 
the  strategy  that  we  are  faced  with. 

The  question  is,  Do  you  want  an  equal 
employment  opportimities  bill  or  do  you 
want  to  defeat  an  equal  employment  op- 
portunities bill?  That  is  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  having  a  good  bill  have  every 
right  to  use  every  parliamentary  proce- 
dure to  see  that  the  American  people 
are  not  cheated  out  of  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  majority.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  is  pending  here.  If  they  are 
going  to  abandon  this  to  the  minority 
maneuver  and  let  it  become  a  tool  for 
parliamentary  strategy,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  as  long  as  he 
has  a  breath  in  his  body,  will  not  stand 
for  it. 

I  could  agree  that  it  may  be  about 
time  that  a  lot  of  these  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
should  return  to  the  Senate,  but  we  have 
gcoie  through  that  experience  before. 
One  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of  the 


United  States  was  John  P.  Kennedy,  and 
I  remember  that  if  he  had  not  gone 
aroimd  shaking  all  the  bushes  of  this 
country,  we  might  not  have  had  him  as 
President,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  been  cheated  of  the  fine  lead- 
ership he  gave  us  for  3  years.  He  was 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  he  felt 
he^was  on  a  vital  mission  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  no  less  than  for  himself. 

The  people  we  are  talking  about  are 
ruiming  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  And  because 
they  are  out  on  their  high  mission,  be- 
cause they  are  doing  what  they  feel  they 
must  do  in  their  hearts,  minds,  and  con- 
sciences, they  are  absent.  Maybe  they 
ought  to  be  here,  but  I  do  not  buy  the 
idea  that  it  is  abominable  that  they  are 
not.  I  think  that  is  pretty  strong  lan- 
guage to  apply  in  the  Senate. 

Last  Monday  or  Tuesday — I  do  not 
remember  which  day  it  was — we  quit  the 
session  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Why, 
with  tills  bill  pending?  That  is  our  fault, 
and  let  us  get  down  to  the  genesis  of 
the  problem. 

Another  thing,  too:  We  tried  cloture 
twice,  and  we  did  not  quite  make  It.  We 
did  not  quite  make  it.  Do  you  know  why? 
Because  the  clotiu-e  rule  is  written  for 
the  rule  of  the  minority,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  did  not  make  it.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  voted  for  cloture, 
but  we  will  not  get  cloture. 

Now.  what  did  the, Senator  from  New 
York  do?  What  is  this  horrible  thing 
he  did? 

He  brought  up,  on  his  own  initiative,  a 
unilateral  compromise,  knowing  full  well 
that  unless  he  compromises  he  cannot 
get  a  vote  and  the  bill  is  dead,  and  every- 
body in  this  body  knows  it.  The  bill  is 
dead  with  the  provision  as  it  stands  now, 
and  I  dare  say  that  even  if  it  goes  to 
conference,  it  might  be  knocked  out.  So, 
realizing  the  practical  situation,  being 
realistic  as  they  are,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  did  what? 

They  stood  up  and  said,  "All  right,  you 
have  lamented  the  fact  up  to  now  that 
we  are  giving  the  agency  the  power  of 
cease  and  desist,  which  is  a  judicial  pow- 
er, and  you  do  not  hke  it."  So  all  right, 
the  Senators  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  say  we  will  amend  the  amend- 
ment on  our  own  initiative,  even  though 
we  have  won  the  first  round.  On  our  own 
initiative,  we  will  amend  the  amend- 
ment and  give  the  court  that  original 
jurisdiction. 

How  awful  is  that  man  from  New  York. 
Do  Senators  think  he  is  going  to  stand 
there  and  let  somebody  put  in  a  sneak 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  crucify 
the  bill  this  afternoon?  Mr.  President, 
he  is  not  worth  his  salt,  he  is  not  worth 
a  nickel  to  the  people  of  New  York,  if 
he  permits  that.  And  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  about 
the  possibility  of  a  motion  to  table,  al- 
though, of  course,  that  is  always  in  order. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  Senate  adjourn- 
ing at  3  o'clock  last  Tuesday  is  concerned, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  in 


this  body  at  that  time,  and  if  we  had 
stayed  here,  there  would  have  been  noth- 
ing but  talk,  no  votes.  That  is  what  con- 
fronted the  leadership. 

I  would  hope  that  these  factors  would 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  may  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Rhode  Island, 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  gi-eat  affection 
and  whom  I  admire  tremendously,  that 
there  are  only  nve  Members  of  the  33  ab- 
sent today  who  are  running  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States;  so  I  would  say  they  have  been 
unfairly  singled  out  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture, and  I  would  like  the  record  to  be 
clear  in  that  respect. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  make  a  statement  in  the 
Senate  today  on  the  subject  now  being 
discussed,  the  subject  of  absenteeism.  But 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has  so 
forcefully  and  so  ably  expressed  my  views 
on  this  subject  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  advise  the 
Senate  that  a  copy  of  the  statement  is 
on  each  Senator's  desk,  and  I  would  urge 
each  Senator  to  consider  cosponsoring 
my  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Senator  MARCARirr  Chase 
Smith 

Mr.  President :  The  very  able,  distinguished 
and  dedicated  Majority  Leader  yesterday 
made  a  very  strong  personal  appeal  on  thla 
Floor  against  absenteeism.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

We  have  almost  completed  a  month  of  la- 
bor, and  produced  nothing — not  even  a 
mouse  ...  I  would  make  a  personal  plea  to 
every  member  of  this  body  to  not  ask  the 
leadership  to  delay  on  .  .  .  any  legislation 
this  year  ...  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  face  up  to  Its  responslbUlties;  that 
each  Senator  would  act  with  maturity,  so 
that  we  can  do  the  Job  which  the  people  are 
paying  us  to  do.  .  .  Every  single  Member  of 
this  body  sought  this  position,  and  with 
the  position  goes  a  duty,  a  responsibility, 
which  means  not  only  facing  up  to  the  sched- 
ule In  this  year  of  conventions  and  elections, 
but  also  facing  up  to  attendance  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  The  record  of  this  body  over 
the  past  month  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  abomi- 
nable. .  .  .  there  will  be  no  sufferance,  no  ex- 
ceptions made  as  far  as  any  Senator  is  con- 
cerned regarding  votes  or  a  date  certain  on 
legislation. . . . 

The  Majority  Leader's  patience  on  abomi- 
nable absenteeism  Is  at  an  end — just  as  mine 
was  when  I  made  my  statement  two  months 
ago  on  December  20.  1971  and  stated  I  would 
Introduce  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
curb  absenteeism.  I  am  attaching  my  state- 
ment of  December  20,  1971  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  Introduced  that  legislation  on  January 
31,  1972.  I  now  reintroduce  It  with  a  very 
minor  clarifying  change  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  It  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Anderson,  Bennett,  Cook,  Hatfield, 
Mo6s,  Randolph,  Stafford,  and  Thurmond. 

Not  only  la  the  Majority  Leader's  patience 
at  an  end — but  so  Is  the  patience  of  the 
American  people  for  I  have  received  thous- 
ands of  letters  from  people  throughout  the 
nation — from  every  state  In  the  union,  ex- 
cept Alaska  (and  Senator  Stevens  tells  me 
that  many  Alaskans  have  voiced  their  sup- 
port of  my  antl-absenteelsm  constitutional 
amendment  to  him)  expressing  very  solid 
support  of  my  proposal  and  the  hope  that 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  will  sup- 
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port  It.  Their  only  basic  criticism  Is  that  the 
required  attendance  should  be  substantially 
higher  than  the  60  percent  I  propose. 

In  view  of  this  widespread  national  support 
to  curb  absenteeism,  I  again  Invite  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  join  me  In  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  proposal. 


Statement  op  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smtth  (December  20,  1971) 
The  United  States  Senate  Is  In  trouble.  It 
Is  because  growing  numbers  of  Its  members 
no  longer  regard  It  as  a  high  Institution  for 
dedicated  and  honorable  service  but  rather 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

It  has  become  a  mere  springboard  to  those 
who  would  use  It — even  abuse  It — for  their 
selfish  Interests,  whether  such  Interests  be 
commercializing  their  position  and  title  with 
the  acquisition  of  high-price  lecture  fees  or 
running  for  President. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  presidential  aspira- 
tions as  long  as  those  presidential  aspirations 
do  not  result  In  dereliction  of  Senate  duties 
In  representation  of  state  and  national  con- 
stituencies. After  all,  having  been  a  presi- 
dential candidate  In  1964,  who  am  I  to  criti- 
cize presidential  ambitions?  Yet,  I  never 
missed  a  Senate  roll  call  vote  while  I  was 
running  for  President. 

A  greater  cause  of  Senate  debilitation 
comes  from  the  Senate  "moonlighters"  who 
regard  the  Senate  as  strictly  secondary  to 
their  money-making  activities  Is  being  of- 
fered high-paid  lecture  fees  simply  because 
they  are  Senators.  As  the  Republican  dean 
of  the  Senate  recently  said,  "Being  paid 
$2,500  for  $50  speeches."  Presidential  aspi- 
rants should  realize  that  If  they  succeed  to 
the  White  House  the  high  paid  "moonlight- 
ing" days  are  over. 

Too  many  Senators  have  chronic  absences 
because  they  are  on  the  lecture  tour  pUing 
up  annual  lecture  Incomes  that  even  exceed 
their  Senate  salaries — sometimes  even  dou- 
bling their  Senate  salaries.  Their  absences 
not  only  openly  retard  and  postpone  the 
progress  of  Senate  business  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  necessary  quorum 
present  to  do  business — but  as  well,  behind 
the  scenes  unduly  delay  the  Senate  sched- 
ule. Because  repeatedly  they  go  to  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  or  the  Minority  Leader  and  beg 
them  to  call  off  a  vote  scheduled  for  a  cer- 
tain day  simply  because  they  can't  be  there 
as  they  are  making  a  high  paid  lecture  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  Washington. 

So  the  Senate  procrastinates  for  the  con- 
venience of  "the  Moonlighters".  And  what 
happens  on  the  Senate  Floor,  to  a  les.=er  de- 
gree, happens  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Sen- 
ate  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  chronic  Senate  absen- 
tees of  presidential  candidates  and  "moon- 
lighters" on  the  high-paid  lecture  fee  cir- 
cuits, there  are  those  Senators  who  are  bent 
upon  squeezing  out  every  bit  of  Senate-paid 
world  travel  and  entertainment  they  can 
while  they  are  a  Senator.  They  put  this 
pleasureable  world  travel  ahead  of  the  offi- 
cial duty  to  which  they  were  elected.  And 
they,  too,  ask  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  to  hold  off  the  votes  untU 
they  return  from  their  world  Junketing  at 
taxpayers'  expense. 

So  when  you  put  the  several  presidential 
candidate  absentee  Senators,  the  many 
"moonlighting"  absentee  Senators,  and  the 
chronic  world-Junketeer  absentee  Senators 
together,  you  Inescapably  come  up  with  a 
sizable  number  of  not  only  absentee  Sena- 
tors but  as  well  Senators  requesting  the 
Senate  to  procrastinate  on  its  official  busi- 
ness and  regular  schedule  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate their  personal  conveniences. 

The  accommodation  of  their  personal  in- 
terests and  conveniences  is  at  the  high  price 
of  detriment  to  the  public  interest  and  the 
national  Interest.  Not  only  that,  but  it  frus- 
trates and  discourages  those  Senators  who 


are  dedicated  to  the  Senate  as  an  Institution 
and  who  stay  in  Washington  on  the  Job  to 
do  a  Job  Instead  of  Just  to  hold  a  Job. 

This  1971  Congress  ended  in  a  sad  state  of 
affairs.  No  wonder  the  American  public  is 
so  fed  up  with  Congress.  No  wonder  so  many 
conscientious  members  in  their  frustration 
left  before  the  end  of  the  session  in  their 
dlsgusjt  over  the  personal  and  petty  differ- 
ences on  conference  reports. 

As  the  holder  of  the  all -time  consecutive 
roll  call  voting  record  (2,941  until  stopped  by 
surgery  in  September  1968),  I  suppose  that 
I  have  rightly  been  accused  of  having  too 
much  of  a  fetish  in  this  regard.  On  the  basis 
of  the  many  broken  promises  for  earlier  ad- 
journment, I  repeatedly  rescheduled  times 
for  physical  examinations,  therapy  and 
treatment. 

But  as  I  went  through  day  after  day  of 
early-mornlng-to-late-evenlng  sessions  in 
November  and  December  restating  from  the 
procrastination  caused  by  the  candidate  ab- 
sentee Senators,  the  "moonlighting"  absen- 
tee Senators,  and  the  world-Junketing  ab- 
sentee Senators — and  the  petty  and  selfish 
bickering  of  uncompromising  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  finally  decided  to 
declare  my  own  independence  and  go  ahead 
with  my  own  physical  care  already  post- 
poned for  two  months  by  Senate  procrastina- 
tion. 

This  is  the  same  pattern  year  after  year 
In  the  Senate — the  pattern  of  procrtistlnatlon 
and  acconunodation  to  those  Senators  who 
simply  don't  stay  around  to  do  their  share 
of  their  official  work  and  duty — to  legislate — 
who  instead  campaign,  make  paid  lectures, 
and  Junket  around  the  world. 

Every  year  we  end  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year  doing  what  we  should  have  done  at  the 
first  of  the  year  and  completed  by  the  middle 
of  the  year.  Not  only  that,  we  end  up  in  a 
marathon  of  early-mornlng-to-late-evenlng 
sessions  that  produce  not  only  bad  frames  of 
mind,  contentiousness,  and  petty  bickering, 
but  as  well,  in  dangerous  physical  condition 
that  takes  its  toll  of  us  and  those  who  work 
for  us.  And  the  resulting  irritable  tempers, 
mental  and  physical  fatigue  produce  bad 
legislation. 

Is  this  the  way  to  legislate?  Is  this  the  way 
to  represent  the  people? 

Congress  needs  several  reforms.  The  great- 
est attack  is  that  made  on  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. Yet,  it  is  the  senior  members  who  stay 
In  Washington  on  the  job. 

But  the  greatest  evil  and  weakness  is  "ab- 
senteeism". It  is  the  breeder  of  procrsistlna- 
tlon.  It  is  the  delayer  of  orderly  action.  It  Is 
the  greatest  disgrace  of  the  Senate. 

Why  then  doesn't  the  Senate  do  some- 
thing about  "absenteeism"  Instead  of  piously 
wringing  hands? 

Because  the  Senate  Is  a  club  of  prima 
donnas  Intensely  self-oriented — 99  Kings  and 
1  Queen — dedicated  to  their  own  personal 
accommodation. 

Consequently,  the  Senate  is  simply  incapa- 
ble of  disciplining  its  members,  whether  it  be 
violation  of  Senate  rules  of  order  and  con- 
duct, breach  of  national  security.  Improper 
use  or  abuse  of  authority — or  absenteeism.  In 
the  23  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  only  twice  has  the  Senate  repri- 
manded a  member. 

Because  of  the  Senate's  Incapability  for 
self-discipline  on  the  problem  of  absenteeism 
and  because  of  the  serious  responsibility 
of  Senators  to  honor  their  obligation  of  stay- 
ing on  the  Job  to  which  they  were  elected 
Instead  of  being  absent  "moonlighting",  cam- 
paigning or  junketing,  next  month  I  shall 
Introduce  in  the  Senate  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  that  a  Senator  be  pres- 
ent and  voting  on  record  roll  call  votes  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  time  or  automatically 
expelled  from  the  Senate. 

Why  did  I  select  60  percent?  Because  it 
is  the  same  three-fifths  majority  that  lib- 
erals and   moderates   have   proposed   many 


years  for  stopping  Senate  filibusters  instead 
of  the  present  requirement  of  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

The  60  percent  requirement  is  relatively 
low.  After  all,  usually  70  percent  Is  required 
for  passing  or  getUng  a  low  D  in  school. 

And  it  is  anything  but  restrictive  on  the 
absentee  campaigners,  "moonlighters",  and 
Junketeers! 

For  In  the  year  1971,  the  number  of  voting 
days  was  only  116,  or  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
one  out  of  every  three  days. 

At  a  required  rate  of  only  60  percent,  this 
would  mean  that  the  requirement  would  be 
to  refrain  from  absenteeism  on  roll  call  votes 
on  only  73  out  of  the  365  days  in  the  year — 
to  be  present  and  voting  on  only  one  out 
of  five  days. 

Surely  that  is  not  a  hardship  on  the 
"moonlighters",  the  "Junketeers",  and  the 
campaigners — to  let  them  "moonlight", 
junket,  campaign  or  be  absent  from  the 
Senate  four  out  of  every  five  daj^  for  what- 
ever reason  they  might  have! 

I  am  not  imaware  of  the  probable  re- 
sistance in  the  Senate  to  this  self-disciplin- 
ing constitutional  amendment. 

I  will  need  the  help  of  the  news  media  to 
Inform  the  American  public  and  then  the 
help  of  the  American  public  to  let  the  Sena- 
tors know  tha*  they  want  this  specific  reform 
against  "absenteeism". 

Margaret  Chase  Smtth, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  my  say.  It  has  not  been  easy 
to  say  what  I  have  said,  but  I  wanted 
the  Senate  to  know  that  I  think  a  lot 
more  of  the  institution  than  I  do  of  any 
individual  Senator.  To  me,  this  body  is 
my  home,  and  what  it  stands  for  is  my 
ideal.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Senate 
denigrated,  and  I  am  sorry  that  events 
have  reached  such  a  stage,  in  this  most 
tumultuous  year  with  so  much  conten- 
tious legislation  confronting  us,  and  with 
so  little  to  mark  as  an  accomplishment 
at  this  time. 

I  only  wish  to  point  out,  before  I  yield 
the  floor — because  I  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wishes  to  obtain  the 
floor — that  it  would  be  my  hope,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  very  likely  will  not 
be  able  to  vote  on  the  Javits  amendment 
or  the  proposed  Dominick  amendment 
to  the  amendment  today,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  this 
afternoon  to  which  both  Senators  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  would  agree, 
by  means  of  which  a  vote  on  the  Javits 
amendment  and  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment could  be  arrived  at  a  time  cer- 
tain on  Tuesday  next,  because  I  under- 
stand that  that,  in  effect,  could  be  con- 
sidered D-day  as  far  as  these  two  legis- 
lative proposals  are  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  need  not  protest  my 
respect  for  the  Senator  frtMn  Montana, 
he  knows  that.  And  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding Senator  Pastoee's  sage  ad- 
vice, I  yielded  the  floor  because  the  ma- 
jority leader  wanted  it  for  himself,  no 
matter  whs^t  the  risk  in  strategic  terms, 
sliould  ceitinnly  demonstrate  that  I  am 
not  asleep  and  I  knew  what  it  meant, 
that  someone  else  could  be  recognize± 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have — and  I  speak 
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really  in  a  very  personal  sense;  like  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  have  the  Sen- 
ate very  close  to  my  heart — a  profoundly 
difScult  situation  which  has  divided  our 
Nation  for  more  than  100  years,  and 
men  feel  very  deeply  about  it.  We  have 
been  through  it  before.  I  have  been  here 
myself  since  1957,  and  have  slept  in  my 
office  all  night  and  have  endured  all 
kinds  of  hardships  in  this  fight.  So  I 
sympathize  completely. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  would  like 
to  get  unanimous  consent  to  wind  this 
thing  up  immediately.  The  Senate  knows 
that;  it  would  be  silly  for  me  to  protest 
any  such  thing.  But  with  the  deep  feel- 
ings and  emotions  which  have  obtained. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  frankly  it  is  al- 
most beyond  me  that  circa  1971,  there 
should  be  any  idea  that  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill,  we  are  going  to  kill  off 
civil  rights  in  employment  or  some  other 
area.  It  is  much  too  late  for  that. 

StUl,  there  are  influences  and  feelings 
in  this  country  that  seem  to  think  that 
we  could  do  it.  It  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  me,  but  there  it  is,  and  we  have 
to  live  with  it. 

If  people  like  Senator  Williams  and 
many  others  I  could  name,  including  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  did  not  keep  them  alive,  these 
issues,  precisely  because  they  are  so  ex- 
acerbated by  the  differences,  would  go 
down  the  drain. 

So  I  ask  Senators  to  bear  with  us  who 
have  to  wage  this  fight,  because  the  Lord 
put  us  here  to  wage  it.  I  do  not  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  temper 
what  he  said,  nor  the  intensity  of  his 
remarks,  but  I  beg  him  to  understand  us, 
that  we  do  feel  seized  of  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion which  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
ultimate  freedom  of  oiu-  coimtry  accord- 
ing to  oiU"  lights.  As  Senator  Pastore  has 
said  so  eloquently,  as  long  as  we  have 
breath,  we,  too,  wish  to  do  all  we  can, 
with  decency  to  our  colleagues — and  the 
Senator  has  never  found  me  lacking  in 
that — to  protect  the  things  in  which  we 
believe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarks  and  the 
temperateness  of  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  given.  May  I  recall  to  his  attention 
that  I  believe  in  the  measiu-e  which  is 
before  us,  smd  that  I  want  to  see  it  passed. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that,  becaiise 
of  the  delay  in  facing  up  to  the  issue,  we 
have  perhaps  somewhat  damaged  its 
chances  of  passage,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning were  so  much  brighter  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 

But  that  is  beside  the  point.  I  did  raise 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  an  ar- 
rangement for  a  time  limitation  for 
Tuesday  next,  and  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoHiNicK)  to  see  what  his  response 
is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  arrived  a  little  bit  after 
the  discussion  had  started,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  impassioned  address  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  which  I  was 
able  to  hear  although  Mr.  Pastore  did 
not  use  a  microphone. 

I  announced  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
that,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  would 
have  voted  on  my  amendment  yesterday 


afternoon.  I  was  told  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  they  did  not  think  that 
was  such  a  good  idea.  They  had  talked 
with  me  before  about  introducing  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  their  own  position,  with 
the  imderstanding  that  such  an  tunend- 
ment  could  be  debated  and  that  when- 
ever I  wanted  to  submit  a  substitute  for 
it  I  would. 

Their  amendment  was  submitted  late 
last  night.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  vote  on  any  of 
these  issues  unless  Senators  agree  to  it, 
or  unless  they  have  spoken  their  final 
piece.  I  have  said  before  that  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  was  willing  to  submit 
my  substitute  amendment  and  vote  on 
it  at  any  time  anyone  wants  to. 

As  far  as  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  meet  any  of  the  objections 
that  I  have  raised,  and  I  remain  in  total 
opposition  to  it.  It  constitutes  cease  and 
desist  without  using  the  words,  and  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  no  offer  o'f 
compromise  at  all. 

If  we  use  the  court  enforcement  pro- 
cedure— rwhich,  heaven  knows,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  whole  system — we  can 
get  a  bill,  I  believe.  Otherwise  many 
friends  and  opponents  of  mine  have  in- 
dictated  otherwise  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  a  bill.  I,  quite  frankly  share  their 
assessment  of  the  situation.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  ought  to  know  how  I 
feel  about  it  and  how  a  great  many  oth- 
ers feel  about  it,  whether  or  not  I  feel 
that  way. 

I  ajn  willing  to  vote  on  my  own  amend- 
ment, but  if  we  do  not  get  anjrwhere  with 
that,  then  I  will  probably  be  forced  to 
try  to  search  for  another  compromise. 
I  have  made  two  compromises  to  date, 
one  of  which  was  not  satisfactory  to 
either  side.  That  probably  means  that  it 
was  a  fair  compromise,  since  it  was  not 
agreed  to  by  either  side. 

My  second  compromise,  amendment 
No.  871  provides  for  expedited  hearings 
and  determinations.  It  provides  for  a 
Supreme  Court  review  of  a  three-judge 
court  decision — in  the  very  courts  that 
have  given  the  minorities  their  advances 
in  almost  every  civil  rights  case  we  have 
had.  I  do  not  understand  why  people 
continue  to  vote  against  it,  but-they  do. 
So  all  I  can  do  is  to  continue  my  fight; 
because  I  am  not  going  to  settle  for  an 
agency  enforcement  if  I  can  avoid  it. 
A  procedure  which  incorporates  in  one 
body  the  functions  of  investigation, 
judge,  jury,  and  enforcer.  It  does  not 
guarantee  the  respondent  adequate  due 
process  rights  and  threatens  to  frustrate 
the  aggrieved's  rights  with  administra- 
tive snarls. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  consider  the  following 
proposal?  I  make  it,  because  I  imder- 
stand  that  whatever  he  proposes  will  be 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  really  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    And    the    distin- 
guished  Senator   from   New   Jersey — a 
joint  proposal. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Colorado  con- 


sider a  time  limitation  on  his  amendment 
or  substitute,  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  time  certain,  to  vote  on  the 
Williams-Javits  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, in  the  interests  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
agree  on  a  limitation  of  time  on  my 
amendment  and  an  agreed  time  to  vote  on 
my  amendment.  I  am  not  in  charge  of 
those  who  oppose  the  Javits  amendment. 
I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  others  who 
have  said  that  they  would  not  agree  on 
a  time  certain  for  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. I  am  caught  in  that  kind  of  bind. 
We  can  vote  on  my  amendment.  If  it  is 
agreed  to,  I  pressimie  we  csui  go  ahead 
and  vote  on  it.  If  it  fails — and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  fail  or  not — then  I 
suspect  that  a  number  of  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  take  a 
chance. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  own,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  this  imani- 
mous-consent  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  vote  on  the  Dominlck 
amendment,  which  I  imderstand  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  or  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  Williams-Javits  amendment, 
occur  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day next.  6  days  hence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  add  to  that  a  vote  on  the  Javits 
proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  ask 
that  immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
Draninick  amendment  or  substitute, 
whichever  it  happens  to  be,  a  vote  occur 
on  the  Williams-Javits  amendment  as 
amended  or  as  not  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  it  is  that  a  time  limit  be  set 
on  the  vote  on  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment, and  then,  whether  the  Javits- 
Williams  amendment  is  amended  by  the 
Dominick  amendment  or  not,  a  time  for 
voting  on  the  Javits  amendment  would 
be  set.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Inunediately. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  we 
ought  to  take  the  steps  (Hie  at  a  time  and 
that  we  should  not  cut  off  the  right  to 
offer  other  amendments  to  the  Javits 
amendment.  Possibly  some  would  not 
agree  to  the  Dominick  amendment  but 
might  want  to  perfect  the  Javits-Wil- 
liams  amendment. 

As  to  this  so-called  compromise 
amendment,  it  seems  to  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that,  while  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  said 
there  are  those  who  object  to  the  words 
"cease  and  desist"  and  that  they  were 
going  to  get  "cease  and  desist"  out  of 
the  amendment,  they  got  the  words  out 
of  the  amendment  but  they  do  not  have 
the  meaning  out;  because  cease  and  de- 
sist is  still  there,  and  this  is  just  another 
way  of  stating  what  is  already  in  the  bill. 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  be  delighted  to  agree  to  a  time  for 
voting  on  the  Dominick  amendment, 
even  if  that  time  is  set  10  minutes  from 
now,  and  then  we  will  proceed  as  each 
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amendment  comes  up.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  interests  of 
the  best  procedure  for  the  Senate,  and 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Colorado,  would  the  Senate  consider, 
in  addition  to  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  request,  that,  instead  of  the  vote 
occurring  on  the  Williams-Javits  amend- 
ment, whether  amended  or  not  immedi- 
ately, pending  the  disposition  of  the 
Dominick  amendment,  there  be  a  half- 
hour  limitation  on  all  other  amendments 
to  the  Williams-Javits  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  or  whoever  he  would 
agree  to  designate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
constrained  to  interpose  the  reservation 
of  an  objection  to  that  request,  for  the 
reason  that,  if  we  set  a  time  limit  on 
the  Javits  amendment,  the  Dominick 
amendment  having  failed,  it  would  just 
be  a  matter  of  time  before  a  vote  was 
reached,  and  we  would  end  up  with  the 
very  same  bill  we  have  before  us  now. 
in  effect;  because  it  occurs  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  the  Javits- 
Williams  amendment  really  makes  a 
rubber  stamp  or  a  cat's-paw  out  of  the 
Federal  district  court,  rather  than  to  al- 
low it  to  try  these  charges  de  novo  and 
not  merely  from  the  record. 

Taking  it  step  by  step,  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  to  a  vote  on  the  Dominick 
amendment  immediately. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  would  be  no  time  certain  to 
vote  on  the  Williams-Javits  amendment. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  half  hour 
on  other  amendments,  equally  divided, 
depending  uf>on  the  outcome  of  the  Wil- 
liams-Javits amendment,  would  allow 
plenty  of  time.  Besides,  even  after  the 
Williams-Javits  amendment  as  amend- 
ed, if  it  is  amended,  was  disposed  of, 
there  still  would  be  opportunity  for  the 
offering  of  other  amendments. 

So,  in  the  hope  that  we  could  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  I  make  this 
proposal  at  this  time,  because  it  would 
not  begin  to  take  effect  until  6  days 
hence.  That  is  a  long  way  off.  At  that 
time,  a  good  portion  of  this  session  of 
Congress — the  conventions  and  the  elec- 
tion considered — will  be  out  of  the  way 
and  irrecoverable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  there  are  oth- 
ers, I  understand,  who  would  not  wish 
to  have  the  vote  today,  because  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  have  little 
or  no  control,  but  which  are  imder- 
standable  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Montana  that  a 
large  group — I  am  not  one  of  them — is 
going  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  Canada  on  Wednesday  next.  The  day 
after  that,  a  number  of  Senators  will 
be  absent,  for  the  reason  that  they  did 
not  realize  that  any  more  votes  would 
be  occurring  that  late  in  the  week.  I  am 


not  excusing  them.  I  am  saying  that  we 
will  be  constantly  faced  with  a  large 
number  of  absentees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  the  Senator 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  long 
enough  to  understand  that  no  one  can 
foretell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  un- 
less he  uses  a  computer,  as  to  who  will 
be  here  and  who  is  not  here.  But  I  wish 
we  could  get  away  from  the  policy  which 
seems  to  have  developed  so  much  in  re- 
cent years,  this  matter  of  counting  the 
troops,  and  let  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
decide.  If  absent  Senators  are  interested 
enough,  they  will  not  go  to  Canada,  they 
will  not  go  here,  or  they  will  not  go  there. 
They  will  be  in  this  Chamber  because, 
after  all,  that  is  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be.  That  is  where  they  are  paid  to  be. 
That  is  where  their  responsibilities  lie. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  find  some 
leniency  in  his  heart  so  that  we  could 
get  on  with  this  legislation  which  has 
been  so  long  delayed  and  the  next  part  of 
which  we  cannot  face  for  6  days  from 
now — almost  a  week. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
further  the  right  to  object,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  say  that 
he  feels  sure  the  majority  leader  would 
say  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  not  sought  to  delay  the  vote 
on  a  single  amendment  pending  before 
the  Senate.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  willing  to  vote  right  now  on 
the  Dominick  amendment  if  it  is  offered; 
but  he  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  his  con- 
victions to  insist  on  having  a  look  at  the 
situation  after  a  vote  h£is  been  taken  on 
the  Dominick  amendment. 

That  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  agreement  being  reached  after  the 
vote  has  been  had  on  the  Dominick 
amendment.  It  might  be  adopted.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  best  way  to  solve  this 
impasse  and  would  bring  us  quickly  to  a 
vote  on  the  bill  itself.  That  might  be  the 
best  way  out  of  this  impasse,  if  we  could 
agree  at  this  time  to  an  immediate  vote 
on  the  Dominick  amendment,  when,  as, 
and  if  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  the  request  but  I  think  it 
would  be  futile.  I  would  anticipate  an  ob- 
jection and  I  would  not  want  to  em- 
barrass anyone.  I  will  repeat  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  this  unanimous - 
consent  request,  that  is,  that  the  vote  on 
the  Dominick  amendment,  or  a  substitute 
thereof  to  the  Williams-Javits  amend- 
ment, occur  at  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
just  apply  to  the  Dominick  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object  again.  If  I  may  ex- 
plain, the  majority  leader  said  he  did  not 
want  to  embarrass  anyone 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  meant  on  a  vote 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that.  The 
majority  leader  said  he  would  not  make 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  I  think, 
in  all  fairness,  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  a  substitute  and  not  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  main  amendment  and  put 
us  in  the  position  of  being  the  bad  fel- 


lows and  objecting,  as  we  would  be  ir- 
retrievably prejudiced. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  tried  to  get  that  into  an  agree- 
ment but  was  unsuccessful,  so 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  the  Senator  should 
not  present  it  as  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  and  I  say  that  with  all  respect. 
We  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  the 
bad  fellows  and  object,  when  it  is  a  one- 
sided proposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  what  has  transpired  here  this  af- 
ternoon is  clear  evidence  of  where  we  are. 
Feelings  are  deep.  Convictions  are  pro- 
found. We  are  all  adults.  Apparently 
this  matter  is  not  in  any  shape  to  be 
resolved. 

So  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  I 
are  concerned,  we  are  ready  for  a  vote  on 
the  basic  proposition.  I  really  am 
speaking  at  great  risk  here  now,  but  I 
believe  that  once  the  Senate  disposes  of 
the  question  on  this  occasion,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  it  is  ended  suid  I  would 
expect,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Senate,  and, 
after  all,  this  advances  the  proposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  the  fur- 
thest, that  that  would  be  so  from  the 
opposition  side,  too. 

But  we  will  be  at  hazard  on  this  basic 
proposition  on  which  Senators  have  voted 
already  twice  at  least.  That  is  all  right. 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  accept  that,  and 
the  results.  But  let  us  give  a  little  notice 
to  those  who  are  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that  this  matter  was  not  coming  up,  as 
the  majority  leader  said,  under  circum- 
stances we  cannot  control,  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  appear  here,  cast  their 
vote,  as  is  their  duty  so  to  do.  rather 
than  to  be  caught  by  surprise.  I  do  not 
want  to  deal  in  surprises  in  this  situa- 
tion. But  I  do  not  want  to  accept  a  one- 
sided unanimous-consent  request  which 
puts  us  at  hazard  when  the  other  side 
loses  nothing — if  it  wins,  fine,  if  it  loses, 
it  still  has  plenty  of  time  to  go — and  the 
bill  is  still  nowhere. 

I  cannot  see  that  at  all.  I  cannot  see 
that  that  is  fair  in  any  way,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
entering  a  motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  Senator  will  not  so 
yield,  as  this  Senator  is  not  apprised  of 
the  consequences  of  yielding  for  that 
purpose.  "This  Senator  has  no  reason 
whatever  for  any  discourtesy,  and  will 
evidence  none,  but  as  soon  as  this  Sena- 
tor has  a  minute  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  consequences  of  that  motion,  then 
the  Senator  would  be  prepared  to  yield, 
but  not  now. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago, 
I  believe  that  we  are  deadlocked  in  a 
serious  situation.  It  evidences  for  the 
country  a  matter,  really,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  Americans;  that  is, 
who  runs  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  since  1957,  when  I  first 
came  here,  I  have  supported  motions  to 
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amend  rule  XXII.  We  have  had  rulings, 
and  apparently  it  almost  seems  to  be 
established  now,  even  without  a  ruling, 
that  rule  XXn  is  susceptible  to  amend- 
ment only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Congress. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  we  have 
pressed  that  every  2  years,  whenever  a 
new  Congress  came  into  being.  We  have 
always  argued  that  by  the  operation  of 
this  rule  it  was  not  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  which  determined  the  actions  of 
the  Senate  but  two-thirds,  and  that  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  a  completely  non- 
constitutional  devolution  of  power  to 
one-third  of  the  Senate  had  been 
granted. 

We  have  been  told  in  successive  years 
constantly — especially  in  the  past  10 
years — that  this  is  no  longer  a  civil  rights 
struggle  and  that  all  our  concerns  about 
the  filibuster's  being  used — that  is,  used 
as  a  weapon  to  throttle  civil  rights  legis- 
lation— were  misplaced  and  ill  advised, 
that  no  longer  was  the  filibuster  weapon 
going  to  be  used  against  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  that  I 
was  not  taken  in  by  that.  I  never  have 
been.  Here  is  the  complete  validation 
of  that  fact,  the  power  of  the  minority — 
to  wit,  one-third— imder  rule  XXII,'  to 
compel — and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — 
the  majority  to  accept  what  it  wants 
rather  than  v-hat  the  majority  has  voted. 
That  is  naked  and  clear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  long-range 
interests  are  again  at  stake  for  the 
United  States.  If  this  power  is  to  be  uti- 
lized nakedly— PS  it  is — it  can  be  utilized 
in  any  quarter.  It  is  a  fact,  and  the  coun- 
try should  know  it.  that  one-third  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  can  veto 
any  action  by  this  country.  That  could 
include  a  declaration  of  war.  It  could 
include  appropriations  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  could  include  nnv  solemn  en- 
gagement made  by  the  United  States, 
or  on  anything  necessary  to  its  security. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  organised. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  something  comes 
along  to  show  it  in  all  its  pristine  pov.er. 
That  is  where  we  are  now. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  to  a?k  the 
Senator  whether  he  really  feels  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  voted  against  the 
Court  enforcement  especially  when  the 
plurality  vote  represented  just  a  one- 
vote  shift.  That  is  not  a  majority  of  this 
body  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  majority 
of  those  present  and  voting  have  voted 
that  way  on  two  occasions,  and  whether 
it  is  a  one-vote  shift  or  not,  they  did  not 
impeach  a  President  by  one  vote.  That 
would  be  a  pretty  important  vote.  It 
would  be  the  first  impeachment  of  a 
President.  A  lot  of  other  measures  are 
carried  by  one  vote. 

The  evidence  is  that  60  percent  of  the 
Senate  the  last  time  out  voted  for  clo- 
ture. I  am  talking  about  cloture;  60  per- 
cent of  the  Senate  voted  for  cloture 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  cease 
and  desist  power  In  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 


WiLLiAKs)  and  I  believe  that  imder  those 
circumstances,  with  a  majority  vote, 
whether  by  one  or  two  votes  against 
the  Dominick  amendment  or  60  percent 
of  the  Senate  voting  for  cloture  of  de- 
bate with  a  cease  and  desist  power  in  the 
bill,  we  think  we  certainly  have  more  of 
a  right  to  have  it  than  the  other  side  has 
to  negate  it  because  the  Senate  wants 
this  measure  and  should  not  be  denied 
the  opportiuiity  to  enact  it  by  the  minor- 
ity. 

Indeed,  the  minority  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  of  that  because  it  says  very  plainly, 
"Unless  you  give  us  what  we  want,  you 
are  not  going  to  have  a  bill." 

There  is  nothing  more  clear  than  that. 
There  is  no  more  naked  application  of 
power  than  that.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
faced  with. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Senate 
can  summon  the  resources  to  deal  with 
that  situation  or  whether  it  will  demon- 
strate itself  to  be  powerless  to  deal  with 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit — 
and  I  have  great  affection  and  esteem 
for  the  majority  leader — that  this  propo- 
sition is  much  more  important  in  the 
gradation  of  importance  than  the  prop- 
osition that  we  are  taking  more  time 
than  v/e  should  on  this  bill.  I  agree  that 
we  are  taking  time,  but  we  are  not  taking 
more  time  than  we  should. 

This  subject  is  of  such  importance  to 
the  future  of  our  country  as  to  whether 
a  minority  can  compel  the  majority  to 
meet  its  terms  simply  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  it  can  prevent  majority  action. 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  on  which  grave 
social  and  political  upheavals  are  com- 
pounded. I  do  not  say  that  it  will  happen 
now.  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  does  not. 

No  matter  what  happens  to  the  pending 
bill,  it  has  the  capability  of  being  a  meas- 
ure which  can  really  be  a  trial  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  one  which  the 
people  think  serious  enough  for  tliis  par- 
ticular bill. 

I  deprecate  the  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  However,  I  take  very 
seriously  at  heart  and  am  comforted  by 
the  assertion  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  .  I  think  he  is  right. 
He  said  that  a  Senator  would  hardly  be 
worthy  of  the  name  if  he  caved  in  to 
this  kind  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly applaud  the  ability  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  been  on  the 
ramparts  in  this  battle  and  in  the  battle 
concerning  the  dock  strike.  It  has  wholly 
occupied  lus  time  all  day  and  all  night. 
He  has  carried  the  burden  with  magnifi- 
cance. 

That  is  my  first  observation.  The  sec- 
ond observation  is  that  I  would  think 
that  if  I  were  out  in  the  country  and  not 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  would 
wonder  what  this  great  American  body 
is  all  about.  I  would  say,  "They  have  an 
issue.  They  have  had  a  vote.  They  have 
decided  the  issue.  Then  they  decide  that 
they  have  to  decide  it  again  and  again 
and  again." 
This  particular  issue  of  cease-and-de- 


sist power  has  been  voted  with  full  dig- 
nity, not  on  motions  but  up  or  down 
three  times? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970,  the  vote  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  41  to  27  in  favor  of  this  method  of 
enforcement  on  this  bill. 

Since  we  have  come  back,  as  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  has  said,  we  have  not 
done  anything.  We  surely  have  not  done 
anything  finally.  However,  twice  we 
have  voted  on  this  and  voted  in  favor  of 
cease  and  desist. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I 
have  joined  in  an  amendment  to  finally 
come  to  a  decision.  We  have  offered  to 
step  back  and  use  the  judiciary,  which 
was  all  that  we  heard  about  during  the 
debate. 

We  said  that  cease  and  desist  was  the 
effective  and  fair  way.  We  are  stepping 
back  to  the  judiciary  with  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  stepped  back,  and  for  the 
life  of  me  I  would  think  that  if  I  were 
out  in  the  country  and  not  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  I  would  say,  "What  are 
these  men  all  about?  In  this  society  of 
ours,  I  thought  we  made  up  our  minds 
in  a  democratic  way,  and  that  ultimately 
if  the  majority  says  this,  this  is  it  under 
the  law."  And  that  is  what  it  is  all  about 
on  this  issue. 

Again  coming  back  to  my  opening  ob- 
sen'ation,  I  have  great  applause  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  way  he 
has  been  carrying  a  substantial  part  of 
this  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  He,  too,  has  shown  enormous 
fortitude  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties 
in  respect  to  this  matter. 

While  we  assess  what  we  are  doing,  let 
us  remember  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  member  of  the  minority  in  this 
country — and  it  is  the  minority  who  are 
affected  by  this  measure,  and  especially 
the  black  minority,  11  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  country — it  all  depends  on 
whether  one  has  a  job.  People  like  my- 
self who  live  in  enormous  cities  are  so 
cognizant  of  that  fact. 

This  is  the  most  imprartant  of  all  civil 
rights  bills.  It  may  not  appeal  to  some- 
one so  vividly  if  a  small  child  is  taken 
away  from  a  good  school  or  if  a  family  is 
embarrassed  by  not  being  able  to  rent 
an  aparunent  or  buy  a  home.  However, 
in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  man  u-ith 
the  job  that  has  the  dignity,  and  it  is 
the  man  with  the  job  who  can  buy  dif- 
ferent things. 

Tlie  deplorable  conditions  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  many  of  the  great  cities,  such 
as  my  own  city  of  New  York,  are  at- 
tributable very  heavily  to  the  fact  that 
25  or  30  percent  of  the  males  are  unem- 
ployed and  their  families  are  on  welfare. 
That  is  a  very  serious  condition.  There 
is  no  man  in  the  house  because  the  man 
has  not  had  dignity  and  has  not  been 
able  to  earn  a  living  or  to  get  a  Job. 
It  has  been  said  in  the  most  colloquial 

way  that 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
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just  as  sympathetic  as  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  people  who  have 
been  discriminated  against,  as  he  knows. 

We  are  faced  purely  with  a  practical 
enforcement  issue  and  it  seems  to  me  in 
these  circumstances  that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  wrong  with  court  enforcement  that 
it  should  threaten  the  total  bill.  We  can 
accept  my  amendment  and  go  on  with 
the  bill.  And  in  that  way  we  would  get  a 
job  discrimination-enforcement  bill. 
Otherwise  I  am  really  afraid  that  we  are 
not  going  to  get  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
make  two  comments  with  respect  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

It  would  be  a  remedy  long  deferred  by 
very  extended  court  calendars  that  are 
already  heavily  overloaded.  The  Senator 
proposes  by  his  amendment — which  he 
thinks  is  an  improvement — to  make  it  a 
three-judge  court,  sitting  on  the  nisi 
prius  basis,  which  means  taking  evidence. 
Considering  the  problems  we  have  with 
court  congestion  already,  I  am  appalled 
to  think  of  what  would  happen  if  we 
pronded  for  three  judges  on  these  trials, 
with  a  prolonged  trial  in  a  case  of  this 
character,  involving  discrimination.  If  we 
were  going  to  go  that  route,  I  have  very 
grave  doubt  that  what  the  Senator  has 
now  proposed  is  not  a  regressive  step 
rather  than  a  progressive  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  a  minute,  if  I  might 
finish.  I  might  say  that  what  we  have 
done  is,  we  believe,  a  very  marked  effort 
to  make  the  remedy  meaningful.  The 
way  we  propose  to  make  it  meaningful 
is  by  really  supplying  a  separate  coiut, 
a  special  master,  or  a  referee.  Really,  the 
procedure  we  have  outlined  is  pretty 
much  what  special  masters  and  referees 
in  bankruptcy  do.  It  serves  to  divert  from 
the  court  a  great  body  of  hearings,  evi- 
dence, and  so  on,  which  is  terribly  time 
consuming  and  would  only  be  aggravated 
by  the  conge.^tion  on  the  calendar.  In 
New  York,  where  we  have  such  a  terrible 
narcotics  problem  we  are  establishing  a 
narcotics  com-t.  We  have  established  rent 
courts.  In  other  jurisdictions,  not  only 
my  own,  efforts  have  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  grave  problem  of  court  con- 
gestion in  that  way,  by  adapting  the 
court  system  to  the  situation. 

For  all  those  reasons  I  believe  we  are 
very  materially  effecting  the  remedy. 
One  other  thing  I  say  to  my  friend  in  all 
fairness.  He  has  always  voted  for  civil 
rights  measures.  He  is  not  an  anti-civil- 
rights  person.  I  meant  him  and  others 
when  I  said  there  is  a  difference  between 
us  in  method  but  certainly  no  difference 
in  the  fact  that  the  Senator  wants  to  get 
this  bill  passed.  The  Senator  joined  in 
letting  the  bill  be  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee where  he  could  have  filibustered 
it.  The  Senator  voted  for  cloture  and 
for  civil  rights.  I  have  no  challenge  of 
that  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
said  some  people  we  cannot  reconcile, 
but  one  of  those  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  other  thing  I  ask  the  Senator  is 
this.  He  has  spoken  with  great  assurance 
about  the  fact  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
go  his  way;  that,  if  we  could,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  can,  the  bill  would  be 
passed. 


Does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  he  is 
out  there  adventuring  in  the  wild  blue 
yonder,  too?  After  all,  the  Senator  does 
not  control  those  who  absolutely  oppose 
it;  there  is  a  hard  core — even  if  we  should 
get  it  through.  I  have  done  my  utmost  as 
has  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  walk 
the  extra  mile. 

We  really,  honestly,  genuinely  thought 
we  were  making  a  material  compromise, 
a  concession,  in  eliminating  the  cease- 
and-desist  power.  Remember,  this  is  the 
legend  on  the  package  and  it  is  what  all 
the  civil  rights  groups  have  been  agi- 
tating for,  what  the  unions  have  been 
agitating  for — and  look  at  the  publicity 
this  morning.  Be  fair  to  us.  What  did 
the  publicity  say  this  morning?  It  said 
we  had  given  away  a  great  deal.  We  did 
not  write  that;  they  did. 

I  beg  the  Senator  to  do  that,  in  view 
of  his  devotion  to  the  civil  rights  cause 
for  so  long,  which  I  confirm,  and  the 
feeling  he  has  that  we  have  not  tried  to 
walk  down  the  road  toward  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
compliments  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  know  how  devoted  he  is  to 
civil  rights  and  the  great  leadership  he 
has  exhibited.  I  have  only  one  observa- 
tion concerning  his  last  comment  with 
respect  to  the  media.  I  remember  yes- 
terday when  he  introduced  amend- 
ment No.  878.  He  said:  "No,  we  have 
not  given  up  on  cease-and-desist;  we 
have  just  changed  it  around."  I  replied 
to  the  media  that  his  amendment  is 
purely  cease-and-desist  with  the  words 
changed.  The  media  thinks  this  is  a 
great  compromise  which  will  pass.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

I  would  be  happy  to  go  back  to  my 
first  proposal  and  put  the  dispute  in  dis- 
trict court,  but  I  honestly  thought  by 
bringing  it  in  the  foi-m  contained  in 
amendment  No.  871  I  was  expediting  the 
court  proceeding.  This  is  the  procedure 
utilized  in  other  civil  rights  law  includ- 
ing voting  rights  and  public  accommo- 
dations. It  is  an  area  where  it  might  be 
helpful,  and  if  it  is  not  I  would  be  happy 
to  go  back  to  my  original  proposal, 
which  is  the  district  court  trial  and  reg- 
ular appellate  proceedings.  I  want  to 
accommodate  tlie  Senator  from  New 
York  on  this  matter  if  I  can,  but  I  can- 
not compromise  this  irreconcilnble  view 
where  he  v/ants  the  major  work  done 
through  an  Executive  agency  which  is 
responsible  to  no  one. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  This  Executive  agency 
is  responsible  to  the  courts  and  the 
court  will  issue  a  decree. 

I  would  feel  that  we  were  answering 
one  big  thing  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  power  of  the  agency  to  brand  a 
respondent  as  guilty.  I  do  think  that  is 
a  big  tiling. 

In  terms  of  the  procedural  situation 
respecting  the  courts  I  believe  hearing 
the  case  and  certifying  the  record  is  an 
important  power  and  it  is  a  compromise. 

But  I  really  feel  their  inability  to  issue 
an  order  against  a  respondent,  which  is 
yielded  by  our  amendment,  is  a  very  big 
thing,  and  it  is  my  belief — and  not  neces- 
sarily that  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
he  rebutted  that;  but  those  who  espouse 
the  court  position  generally  took  that 
point  of  view;  that  is,  they  felt  that  the 
power  which  was  granted  by  cease  and 


desist  was  the  power  to  brand  the  re- 
spondent as  a  person  who  had  done 
wrong,  had  discriminated,  that  this  was 
so  potent  a  power  they  did  not  want  the 
Commission  in  zeal  to  exercise  it. 

So  I  think  in  our  way,  by  giving  only 
the  court  power  to  issue  such  an  order — 
I  want  the  Senator  to  understand  that 
the  power  to  contest  it  before  the  court 
issues  an  order  is  a  very  imporant  point 
for  the  respondent.  Under  a  cease-and- 
desist  power  he  could  have  made  his  case, 
then  the  Commission  would  issue  a  cease- 
and-desist  order;  but  under  the  way  we 
have  it  now  the  Commission  would  have 
made  its  recommendation  before  there 
was  a  condemnation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
respondent,  and  the  respondent  still 
could  have  his  day  in  court  in  opposition 
to  that  before  a  judge  actually  rules. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  power. 
I  can  conceive  of  many  cases  in  wlilch 
it  is  important  to  get  the  reversal,  if  that 
is  what  one  wishes  to  call  it,  before  an 
order  is  issued,  rather  than  after  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  is  issued,  considering 
employee  relations,  trade  union  rela- 
tions, and  relations  with  the  public  in 
terms  of  sales,  and  so  on.  So  I  think  it  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  just  a  moment  so  I  may  com- 
ment on  this  matter? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  submit  a 
statement  later  concerning  my  views  of 
amendment  No.  878,  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  rise  to  criticize  what  happens 
imder  the  Senator's  amendment.  Accord- 
ing to  amendment  No.  878  the  Commis- 
sion issues  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations upon  which  the  coiU"t  issues 
its  order,  unless  the  respondent  within 
60  days  asks  that  the  court  review  the 
record.  Previous  to  this  the  parties  do 
not  have  any  hearing  before  the  court. 
The  only  new  item  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
is  the  fact  that  the  court  itself  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  admissibility 
of  single  pieces  of  evidence  as  they  go 
into  the  hearings.  Other  than  that  the 
courts  are  virtually  powerless  because 
the  court  has  practically  no  discretion 
insofar  as  entering  its  order  after  the 
Commission  issues  its  recommendations. 

Mr.'  JAVITS.  If  I  may  reply  to  that, 
because  I  think  it  points  up  the  case,  in 
the  first  place,  there  has  been  much  ar- 
gument by  those  taking  the  Senator's 
position  that  Lord  knows  what  rulings 
on  the  evidence,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
made  by  the  hearing  examiners  for  the 
Commission;  that  the  Commission  could 
write  a  cease  and  desist  order  on  that; 
but  under  this  proposal  the  court  is  able 
to  make  interlocutory  rulings  on  the  con- 
trolling questions  of  law  in  the  course  of 
proceeding  before  the  Commission.  So  I 
think  that  is  an  important  concession. 

The  other  important  concession  is  one 
I  mentioned  before.  The  respondent  is 
not  branded,  as  it  were,  £ts  a  violator  of 
the  civil  rights  law,  with  all  that  implies 
in  public  relations,  and  so  forth,  by  the 
Commission,  but  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  court,  and  it  is  only  the  court  that 
makes  the  order. 

Of  course,  if  a  respondent  is  going  to 
default,  if  he  is  not  going  to  appear,  if 
he  is  not  going  to  contest,  then  a  court. 
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even  on  the  complaint,  on  default  could 
enter  an  order.  The  court  is  not  going 
to  have  a  trial  if  there  is  no  defense  or  if 
there  is  no  answer;  but  if  the  respond- 
ent is  going  to  answer  and  is  going  to 
contest,  it  seems  to  me  we  put  him  in 
a  much  more  advantageous  position  to  do 
so  before  the  court. 

In  addition,  the  court  may  determine 
that  it  requires  more  evidence,  in  which 
case  it  can  send  it  back  to  the  commis- 
sion to  get  more  evidence,  if  it  desires  to 
get  more  evidence. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  I  may  just  finish. 

So  I  think  the  rights  which  are  con- 
ferred in  terms  of  the  respondent  are 
very  real  and  that  there  is  not  an  auto- 
matic progression,  the  steamroller  which 
the  opponents  of  this  idea  have  so 
strongly  argued,  of  a  commission  rolling 
over  a  respondent  and  coming  down  with 
a  cease  and  desist  order.  I  think  the 
commission  can  be  stopped  by  way  of  a 
court  intervening  in  an  interlocutory 
way  while  the  proceedings  are  going  on, 
and,  second,  that  nothing  issues  by  way 
of  determination  until  the  court  has  not 
only  considered  the  record  but  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  record  interposed  by  the 
respondent.  On  those  grounds,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  real  diflference. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  amendment  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  written 
it  now  is  that  the  district  court  considers 
the  findings  of  facts  and  recommenda- 
tions only  if  the  recalcitrant  respondent 
makes  a  motion  that  the  court  do  so. 
Otherwise  the  court  just  automatically 
affirms  £Ln  order,  which  is  the  same  as  a 
cease  and  desist  order — really  just  an 
administrative  act. 

Second,  if  the  courts  do  decide  to  re- 
view the  case,  the  district  court  dupli- 
cates the  examination  of  the  Commis- 
sion issued  findings  of  facts  and  recom- 
mendations, and  then  the  case  goes 
through  the  whole  appellate  procedure. 

The  net  effect  is — that  such  duplica- 
tive procedure  is  just  going  to  delay  the 
enforcement  beyond  anything  my  pro- 
posal would  do. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  No,  because  the  big  delay 
comes  from  the  congested  court  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
oppose  an  amendment  to  return  findings 
of  fact  responsibilities  to  the  coiul? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  No,  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  that,  because  that  is  where  the 
calendars  are  jammed.  What  I  have  tried 
to  do — and  the  Senator  has  brought  it 
up — is  to  make  the  Commission  a  special 
master  or  referee,  which  the  court  could 
appoint  anyhow.  That  is  all  we  are  doing. 
We  are  enabling  the  Commission  to  act 
In  the  same  way  that  a  referee  or  special 
master  could  act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  just 
brought  up  an  interesting  point.  Sup- 
pose— and  I  do  not  think  we  should  at- 
tempt this  on  the  floor  because  we  do  not 
know  wliere  it  will  lead  us — we  included 
in  the  district  coiu-t  procedure  language 
glvin?  the  district  court  judge  the  right 


to  decide  whether  he  wanted  to  try  It 
himself  or  appoint  a  hearing  examiner 
or  a  special  master  to  hear  the  facts? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  court  has  that  right, 
anyway.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  these 
cases  which  have  been  referred  to  them, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  do  it.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  it  is  hard  to  decide  these 
matters  while  one  is  standing  on  his  feet 
debating  the  issue,  but  I  believe  the  rules 
of  civil  procedure  in  the  Federal  district 
coiu-ts  permit  the  appointment  of  a  mas- 
ter to  take  the  evidence. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then,  under  my 
amendment,  one  could  do  exactly  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  do,  only  the  court 
would  be  appointing  him. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Except  that  they  do  not 
doit. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
in  return,  just  by  way  of  speculation — 
and  none  of  us  knows  what  this  means, 
because  we  need  to  check  back  on  it — ^but 
under  his  amendment,  would  he  care  to 
give  the  court  the  right  to  refer  the  issue 
to  the  Commission  as  a  special  master? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  not  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  we  are. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  see  why  not.  I 
say  that  poses  the  issue,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  deal  with  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Williams-Javits 
amendment  and  the  bill,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Willlams-Javits 
amendment  and  the  so-called  Dominick 
amendment,  in  order  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  be  able  to  quickly  gather 
the  situation. 

Under  the  bill,  the  complaint  is  filed 
in  the  commission.  Under  our  amend- 
ment No.  878,  the  complaint  is  filed  in  the 
commission  and  in  the  district  court. 

Item  No.  2:  Under  the  bill,  there  are 
no  interlocutory  appeals  for  motions  in 
the  courts  as  of  right  to  test  questions 
of  law  which  might  arise — so  that  the 
normal  rules  of  procedure  would  apply 
which  say  that  there  will  be  no  interlocu- 
tory appeals  or  motions  except  in  cases 
of  clear  illegality  or  unconstitutionality, 
in  which  case  an  application  for  injunc- 
tion would  lie. 

Under  the  amendment,  interlocutory 
court  rulings  are  permitted  on  control - 
ing  questions  of  law. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  I  have  cited 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  as  being  a  very  important 
point  which  changes  substantively  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  third  item  is  that  cease-and-desist 
orders  are  issued  by  the  EEOC  under  the 
bill,  and  the  EEOC  must  petition  for  en- 
forcement of  the  order  in  the  court  of 
appeals  and  the  review  of  the  findings  is 
on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  substantial 
evidence  test. 

Under  our  amendment  as  now  sub- 
mitted, there  is  no  cease-and-desist  order 
issued.  I  have  pointed  that  out.  A  cease- 
and-desist  order  would  not  issue,  and  the 
respondent's  case  is  not  terminated  by 
the  commission,  but  he  still  has  the  op- 
portunity to  test  out  the  commission's 
findings  of  facts  and  recommendations 


as  far  as  the  court  is  concerned,  so  that 
the  review,  also  imder  the  substantial 
evidence  test,  comes  before  any  order  is 
issued. 

That  is  very  important,  for  this  reason : 
Enforcement  is  a  matter  of  discretion, 
and  a  respondent  might  very  well  be 
boimd  by  the  substantial  evidence  test 
in  terms  of  a  finding  of  fact,  to  wit,  that 
he  did  or  did  not  discriminate  in  employ- 
ment. But  as  to  enforcement  in  terms  of 
back  pay  or  anything  of  that  character, 
I  think  there  will  be  a  very  real  opportu- 
nity for  the  intercession  of  the  court  in 
those  situations. 

Hence  I  think,  Mr.  President,  there, 
too,  the  way  we  have  drafted  this  amend- 
ment becomes  a  very  critical  aspect  of 
the  concession  which  we  have  made  and 
the  compromise  which  we  have  offered. 

The  last  item,  which  I  think  bears  rep- 
etition in  terms  of  this  comparison,  is 
that  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  in 
district  courts  apply  to  the  EEOC  hear- 
ings. That  is  provided  by  the  bill  now. 
Under  our  amendment,  not  only  the  rules 
of  evidence,  but  the  rules  of  civil  proce- 
dure, which  are  applicable  in  the  dis- 
trict courts,  will  be  applicable  to  the 
EEOC  procedures. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
imder  all  of  these  circumstances,  we  are 
making  a  very  sincere  and  a  very  pre- 
cise offer  of  compromise  in  a  really  liter- 
al sense. 

In  general,  the  amendment  makes  sub- 
stantial concessions.  Also,  I  would  like 
to  approach  this  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  quality  and  climate  of  adjudica- 
tion, which  are  so  important,  and  are 
substantially  enhanced  by  giving  the 
district  courts  a  closer  supervisory  role 
over  the  Commission  proceedings  than 
the  courts  of  appeal  have  under  the  bill, 
in  the  sense  that  they  can  act  in  an  in- 
terlocutory way  while  the  proceeding  is 
going  on,  and  there  is  nothing  operative 
until  the  court  actually  issues  the  order. 

Also,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  ques. 
tion  of  remedy  becomes  very  heavily  a 
matter  of  consideration  by  the  court,  and 
there  the  court  is  not  boimd  by  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  rule.  That  is  only  to 
back  up  the  findings  of  fact. 

So  I  think  we  have  taken  a  really  great 
step  toward  what  has  been  contended  for 
in  leaving  the  freedom  the  courts  have  in 
shaping  a  decree — and  they  always  do 
have  that — to  the  court,  as  to  what  will 
be  the  remedy,  what  will  be  the  recovery 
of  wages,  or  rehiring,  or  whatever  other 
remedy  might  be  employed.  And  the 
courts  have  been  rather  inventive  in 
terms  of  remedies  in  order  to  deal  with 
situations  of  imlawful  discrimination. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  combination  of  aspects  of  the  case 
which  we  have  offered  becomes  the  criti- 
cal element  in  this  situation. 

The  situation  which  has  brought  on 
this  whole  bill  is  also  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  Senate  in  its  consideration 
aside  from  these  procedural  matters  to 
which  we  have  constantly  referred.  Why 
are  we  here,  and  what  brought  us  here? 
Whv  has  the  power  which  the  commis- 
sion has  had  and  has  exercised  for  some 
years  been  foimd  inadequate?  Why  has 
there  been  such  a  great  campaign  abroad 
in  the  land  respecting  the  necessity  for 
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strengthening  this  bill  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  urgent  aspects  of  reform 
in  this  country? 

The  reason  is,  Mr.  President — and  our 
committee  report  deals  with  that  critical 
question— that  while  some  progress  has 
been  made  toward  bettering  the  economic 
position  of  the  Nation's  minority  popu- 
lation, which  is  the  avowed  goal  of  social 
and  economic  equality,  it  is  still  far  from 
a  reality. 

For  example,  we  find  that  the  median 
family  income  for  Negroes  in  1970  was 
$6,279,  while  the  median  family  income 
for  whites  during  the  same  period  was 
$10,236.  There  is  support  for  this  state- 
ment in  the  statistics  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, which  show  that  blacks  are  concen- 
trated in  lower  paying,  less  prestigious 
positions,  and  are  largely  prevented  from 
advancing  to  the  higher  paid  and  more 
prestigious  positions.  Blacks  constitute 
about  10  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and 
yet  they  have  only  3  percent  of  the  jobs 
in  the  high-paying  professional,  techni- 
cal, and  managerial  spots. 

It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  in 
those  industries  which  have  the  highest 
earnings  capabilities — ajid  they  are 
listed,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  as  printing  and  publishing, 
chemicals,  primary  metals,  fabricated 
metals,  nonelectrical  machinery,  trans- 
portation equipment,  air  transportation, 
and  instruments  manufacture — blacks, 
instead  of  having  3  percent,  the  figure  I 
mentioned  before,  are  down  to  1  percent 
of  those  in  the  professional  and  man- 
agerial positions  in  these,  the  best-pay- 
ing industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  look 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  in  the 
lowest-paying  laboring  and  service  work- 
er categories,  you  find  that  blacks  ac- 
count for  roughly  a  quarter  of  all  the 
jobs. 

These  figures  show  up  again  in  respect 
to  unemployment.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  blacks,  especially  for  black  teen- 
agers, has  been  absolutely  appalling.  For 
example,  the  figures,  here  again  available 
for  1970,  show  that  while  4  percent  of 
white  males  were  unemployed  and  the 
unemployment  rate  for  all  whites  was  in 
the  area  of  5.5  percent  to  6  percent,  about 
twice  that  percentage  of  all  blacks  were 
unemployed,  and  even  in  the  managerial 
and  professional  positions,  the  area  with 
the  lowest  unemployment  rate,  black  un- 
employment was  roughly  one-third  high- 
er than  white  imemployment. 

Then  when  we  compare  these  statis- 
tics— because  they,  too,  are  a  minority 
sought  to  be  re.iched  by  this  measure — 
with  the  statistics  on  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  we  do  not  have  nearly  as 
complete  data,  though  there  are  7.5  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  United  States  in  that 
category,  but  we  find  that  their  family 
income  is  even  less  than  that  of  blacks 
for  close  to  a  comparable  year,  1969  as 
against  1970;  and  we  find  also  a  higher 
incidence  of  the  worst  kind  of  poverty, 
with  roughly  one-seventh  of  those  fami- 
lies having  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year,  and  again  also  we  find  a  fairly 
heavy  concentration  of  those  families  in 
the  lowest  paying  occupations,  with  only 
a  quarter  of  them  in  white  collar  jobs. 
That  compares  with  over  40  percent  for 
the  general  average  in  white-collar  jobs 


in  the  United  States,  and  with  an  over- 
whelming proportion,  almost  60  percent 
of  the  males  who  speak  Spanish  in  blue- 
collar  occupations. 

Then  as  to  the  unemployment  rate: 
The  last  year  for  which  we  have  figures, 
which  is  1969  again,  bears  out  the  evi- 
dences— and  the  courts  have  held  in 
discrimination  cases  that  the  ultimate 
facts  can  be  used  as  evidence.  The  evi- 
dences of  discrimination  include,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  Spanish -speaking  Americans 
is  generally  estimated  at  twice  the  na- 
tional average.  ~ 

Also,  as  this  measure  deals  with  the 
question  of  discrimination  on  the  ground 
of  sex,  we  have  a  situation  which  is  no 
less  serious  so  far  as  working  women  are 
concerned.  The  disparate  treatment  of 
women  has  been  shown  in  studies  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Women's 
Bureau.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  request,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  CONSIDER  A 
TREATY  ON  MONDAY,  FEBlCUARY 
14,  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next, 
it  be  in  order  to  take  up  the  Treaty  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  on  the  Seabed  of  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subfloor  Thereof. 
It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  today. 
It  will  be  Executive  H,  92-1,  on  the  calen- 
dar. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  make  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  the  intent  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  for  a  vote  on  that  noncontroversial 
treaty  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday  next.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be 
held  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF   1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who 
has  been  waiting,  that  I  have  no  desire 
but  to  express  the  greatest  courtesy  to 
him.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  any 
rights  we  have,  considering  the  existing 
situation.  I  say  this  publicly,  because  I 
have  no  other  way  of  speaking  to  the 
Senator.  If  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
confer  with  Senator  Williams,  I  would 
endeavor,  based  upon  his  talking  with 
Senator  Williams,  to  work  out  his  time 
problem,  as  I  gather  that  he  is  anxious 
to  get  away,  and  I  am  keeping  him  here. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator.  I  certainly  do 


not  wish  to  prejudice  his  right  to  the 
floor.  I  simply  wsh  to  enter  a  motion, 
which  I  understand  I  must  enter  in  jier- 
son.  I  would  not  prejudice  the  Senator's 
rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  understand  what 
rights  it  would  prejudice,  and  I  beg  the 
Senator  to  speak  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  wUl  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue, this  bill  also  affects  sex  discrim- 
ination in  employment,  and  the  situation 
for  working  women  in  the  coimtry  is 
very  serious.  They,  too,  are  being  seri- 
ously discriminated  against.  I  might 
say — raising  my  voice  a  notch — that  I 
hope  the  women  of  the  country  will  real- 
ize what  they  have  at  stake  in  this  bill. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
liberation  of  women,  and  they  seek  it  in 
many  ways;  and  in  my  judgment  they 
are  entirely  justified  in  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives they  espouse.  Here  is  the  whole 
tremendous  issue  of  job  discrimination 
as  it  affects  30  million  employed  women 
in  the  Nation.  They  have  the  power  and 
effect  of  backing  up  the  desire  of  the 
majority  leader  to  get  this  bill  done.  If 
30  million  women  really  got  agitated 
about  the  fact  that  here  is  a  bill  on  the 
floor  which  affects  them  and  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  it  would  count.  I 
hope  very  much  that  they  will  listen  and 
will  manifest  their  strength  where  it 
really  would  coiuit  tremendously — on 
this  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  approximately 
30  million  employed  women  in  the  coim- 
try. That  is  close  to  40  percent  of  the 
work  force,  and  it  has  gone  up  tremen- 
dously. It  has  increased  by  approximate- 
ly three-quarters  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  about  1947,  imtil  the  last  re- 
corded figure  which  came  a  few  years 
ago.  In  the  same  period,  the  increase  of 
men  in  the  work  force  has  been  only 
about  one-fifth  of  that.  So  this  is  a  tre- 
mendously burgeoning  area.  Notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  place  of  women 
in  the  world  of  work,  their  rate  of  ad- 
vancement has  been  much  slower  in 
terms  of  high  positions  and  all  the  other 
activities  they  carry  on. 

For  example,  the  figures  still  remain 
very  low  with  respect  to  their  income. 
The  last  time  for  which  we  have  figures, 
the  salary,  for  example,  for  women  sci- 
entists was  about  one-third  less  than  it 
is  for  men.  Women  earned,  in  terms  of 
factory  employment,  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  a  male  would  make. 

Also,  it  is  very  significant  that  most 
women  earned  less  than  roughly  $5,000 
a  year  the  last  time  we  had  figures, 
which  is  a  few  years  ago,  in  1968,  while 
only  3  percent  of  the  women  earned  more 
than  $10,000  a  year,  and  28  percent  of 
the  men,  or  roughly  10  times  as  many, 
earned  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

So  here  is  an  area  of  verj'  great  dis- 
crimination, correlated,  because  they  do 
have  similar  characteristics  to  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  color  and  faith,  and 
really  involving  vast  numbers  of  people — 
indeed,  numbers  as  vast  as  the  total  of 
the  minorities,  who  are  always  thought 
of  in  terms  of  discrimination.  So  women 
have  a  very  critical  role,  and  I  hope  they 
will  b^n  to  play  it. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that  in  the 
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amendment  which  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  proposed  today, 
on  which  we  had  a  very  close  vote — as 
close  as  you  can  possibly  make  it — the 
exception  was  made  of  suits  imder  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  That  is  an  act  intended 
to  protect  the  pay  of  women,  and  it  in- 
dicates a  consideration  of  the  problems 
which  are  brought  on  in  terms  of  women, 
by  the  recognition  that  they  had  to  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  proposed. 
Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  women 
should  interest  themselves  in  this  bill 
instead  of  thinking — as  most  do,  I  am 
sui-e — that  it  is  something  which  does 
not  directly  concern  them.  It  would  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  way  this  bill  is 
being  regarded  here.  You  have  women 
and  minorities.  You  have  a  majority  of 
the  workers  of  the  country,  when  you 
add  the  two,  and  even  eliminate  the 
duplication — or.  at  least  half  or  close  to 
half  of  the  workers  of  the  country — who 
would  have  a  direct  interest  in  a  bill 
against  discrimination  in  employment 
such  as  the  one  before  the  Senate.  I 
regret  that,  seemingly,  that  has  not  been 
recognized  or  embraced  as  a  critical,  im- 
portant element  of  what  is  here  sought 
to  be  legislated. 

Similarly — I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant— the  effect  upon  the  total  economy 
of  the  country  of  passing  a  measure  such 
as  this  has  been  materially  overlooked  by 
employers.  As  employers  are  sellers  of 
goods  and  of  services,  I  see  a  critical  im- 
portance to  them  in  terms  of  their  mar- 
kets to  have  a  more  prosperous  economy. 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  engaged  in 
the  civil  rights  struggle,  there  were  large 
figures  which  were  quoted  as  to  the  po- 
tential of  the  American  economy  if  we 
eliminated  employment  discrimination 
both  in  hiring  and  in  upgrading  workers. 
As  I  recall  the  figures,  they  were  origi- 
nally developed  by  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby 
when  she  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Eisenhower.  As  I  recall  it,  at  that  time,  at 
thase  jjrices — under  today's  prices — but 
materially  increased  by  perhaps  as  much 
as  25  percent,  she  hzd  calculated  the 
economic  loss  at  $30  billion  a  year  from 
lai-ure  to  upgrade  the  minorities  appro- 
pririiely  as  they  should  be  upgraded  in 
respert  both  of  having  jobs  and  super- 
vi.«ory  positions. 

This  is  a  critical  matter  as  we  ap- 
proach the  totality  of  the  point  we  are 
making  here,  because  S30  billion  multi- 
plied by,  say.  in  round  figures,  one-third, 
would  make  a  total  of  S40  billion  which 
would  mean  a  fat  bulge  in  the  Federal 
Income  tax  "take,"  as  most  of  the  families 
who  would  be  dealt  with  in  that  way  come 
out  of  the  lowest  income  brackets,  or 
may  pay  no  tax  at  all — many  being  wel- 
fare clients  on  a  very  large  scale. 

So  what  is  involved  here  is  critically 
important  and  very  extensive. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
I  think  is  also  significant  is  the  burgeon- 
ing need  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem for  what  are  called  the  quasi-profes- 
sionals. 

If  my  memory  is  correct,  and  I  think 
it  certainly  is  correct  on  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  jobs  which  are  expert  or 
quasi-professional  in  character,  right 
now  they  are  something  In  the  area  of 


15  percent  of  the  total  working  force. 
I  have  seen  many  estimates  that  this  will 
move  up,  in  round  numbers,  to  25  percent 
before  1980.  If  that  happens  and  it  is 
bound  to  happen.  I  think  almost  the 
casual  observer  can  see  how  it  is  happen- 
ing almost  under  our  eyes,  there  is  a  vast 
problem  in  training  which  faces  all 
American  business,  because  discrimina- 
tion is  discrimination  not  only  in  jobs, 
but  also  in  the  training  that  leads  to 
jobs.  So  that  we  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  major  utilization  of  this  meas- 
iu:e  once  we  give  it  some  teeth. 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  which 
we  have  made  constantly  in  respect  to 
this  agency,  moving  now  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  highly  specific.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  agency  has  a  very  limited 
power  right  now,  and  that  that  power  is 
essentially  the  power  of  conciliation  and 
that  i.s  about  all.  People  do  not  like  to  be 
considered  discriminatory.  That  is  about 
as  far  as  the  Conmussion  can  go.  Every- 
thing else  depends  on  the  individual, 
once  we  get  by  the  prestige  of  the  agency 
itself  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
That  is,  the  individual  who  is  discrimi- 
nated against,  to  be  able  to  sue,  unless 
there  is  a  pattern  and  practice  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  sue — and  that  is  by 
no  means  the  prevailing  case.  The  result 
has  been  a  relative  ineffectiveness  on  the 
iMirt  of  the  Commission.  Worse  than  in- 
effectiveness, that  ineffectiveness  has 
been  pyramided  and  proliferated  by  the 
buildup  of  a  backlog  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mission is  concerned.  That  backlog  is 
staggering,  precisely  because  it  foimd  it- 
self without  any  real  power.  So  that  it  is 
simply  ineffective  and  cases  pile  up  and 
there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go  but  into 
the  courts — and  that  is  expensive  and 
slow.  So  they  pile  up  and  pile  up  and 
pile  up. 

When  v:e  dealt  with  this  bill,  our  deep 
efforts  in  respect  of  the  bill  were  to  cut 
down  the  workload,  which  was  intoler- 
able, which  simply  arms  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  with  more  argxmients 
and  a  constant  number  of  arguments 
against  the  fact  that  we  have  piled  up 
and  pyramided  a  vast  niunber  of  cases. 
So  the  cases  pile  up,  because  the  Com- 
mission has  no  power.  Then  it  is  argued 
that  the  Commission  is  valueless,  because 
the  cases  are  piling  up.  One  feedi  upon 
the  other. 

Now  the  facts  show,  Mr.  President, 
that  since  its  inception,  the  Commission 
has  received  r.1,000  charges.  Of  this  num- 
ber, the  Commission  has  been  able  to 
achieve  totally,  or  even  partially,  con- 
ciliation in  less  than  half.  This  means 
that  in  a  significant  number  of  cases, 
the  aggrieved  individual  was  not  able  to 
achieve  any  satisfactory  settlement  of 
his  claim  through  the  Commission  and 
was  forced  either  to  give  up  his  claim 
or,  if  he  foimd  the  necessary  money  and 
time,  to  pursue  it  through  the  Federal 
courts. 

Now  this  becomes  a  very  real  problem 
because  it  files  up  and  pi'es  up  and  piles 
up.  For  example,  in  fiscal  1970.  14.129 
charges  v/ere  filed  with  the  EEOC.  In  fis- 
cal 1971.  the  number  increased  to  22,920 
charges.  The  Commission  is  now  esti- 
mating that  32,000  charg*:s  will  be  nied 
this  year  alone. 
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Obviously,  all  we  are  doing  is  feeding 
the  opponents  of  the  Commission  with 
arguments  by  simply  denying  to  the 
Commission  the  opportunity  to  cut  down 
its  tremendous  workload  through  effec- 
tive enforcement  power.  They  have  no 
effective  enforcement  power.  They  are 
simply  unable  to  progress  in  cutting  down 
their  workload.  So  it  will  grow  and  grow 
and  grow  and  build  up  and  arm  those 
who  are  interested  in  knocking  down  the 
Commission  with  more  ammiuiition  to 
knock  it  down,  precisely  because  they 
profit  in  that  way  from  denial  to  the 
Commission  of  the  opporttmity  to  cut 
down  its  workload. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  situation  which  is,  as  I  say,  pro- 
liferating upon  itself  and  Is  simply  build- 
ing up  and  building  up  the  bad  picture 
which  we  have,  so  far  as  the  Commis- 
sion is  concerned. 

These  comments,  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  were  a  necessary  background 
with  respect  to  the  reasons  why  we  ac- 
tually reported  out  the  bill  and  why  it  is 
not  fair  to  say,  "Well,  you  have  got  a 
Commission  and  the  Commission  is 
functioning.  We  give  it  some  money  and 
a  staff.  What  are  you  hollering  about?" 

We  point  out  that,  on  that  basis,  we 
have  got  a  complete  breakdown  in  the 
Commission's  possibilities  for  cutting 
down  its  workload  or  carrying  on  any  of 
its  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  yield,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  <  Mr. 
Gambrell)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  per- 
mitting Senator  Gambrell  to  enter  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Hruska  amendment  was  rejected 
earlier  today;  and  further  to  propose 
that  the  Gambrell  motion  be  put  to  the 
Senate  Tuesday  next  at  1  p.m.  and  that 
a  vote  occur  thereon  at  2  p.m.,  with  the 
time  for  deliberation  thereon  to  be 
equally  controlled  and  divided  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  ;  and  further  that  upon  the 
making  of  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  the  floor 
revert  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  without  his  right  to  the 
floor  having  been  prejudiced. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reservinL 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— does  this  mean  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  is  going 
to  occupy  the  floor  from  now  until  Tues- 
day and  that  the  floor  will  be  returned  to 
him  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  just  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  not  going 
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to  be  discussing  this  amendment  of  his 
until  Tuesday,  I  trust. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  it  applies  with 
respect  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  not 
agreed  to  this  request,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  record  should  suggest  that  I  have. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has  not 
agreed.  It  was  without  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  propose  this  request,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  agree  to  it  without  a  consultation 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  . 

It  was  my  understanding  that  I  was 
going  to  make  a  motion,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  it  not  be  voted  on  this 
afternoon.  So,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  luianimous 
consent  request  which  I  made,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it  now  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  main  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
quite  satisfactory  with  me.  There  is  one 
point,  however,  that  I  wish  to  be  clear 
on.  That  is  that  we  may  move  to  table. 
We  would  not  be  cut  off  from  that  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  be  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  right.  However,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  moving  to  table  that  motion 
at  the  end  of  the  time  provided  for  its 
discussion.  In  other  words,  we  could  move 
to  table  before  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  was  had. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  if  it  would  be  the 
sense  of  this  luianimous  consent  agree- 
ment that  a  motion  to  table  would  not 
occur  before  2  p.m.,  that  would  be  agree- 
able with  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  It  would 
be  at  the  end  of  the  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  A  motion  to  table 
would  then  be  in  order,  and  failing  pas- 
sage of  that  motion,  we  would  then  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  agreement  just  made,  I  at  this  time 
enter  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Hruska  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  entered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell).  He  will  realize  now,  I 
think,  that  I  was  not  being  atbitrary. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
have  authority  to  report  during  the  hours 
of  10  to  1  on  tomorrow.  February  10, 1972, 
together  with  any  additional  views  if  de- 
sired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  LLEWELLYN 
THOMPSON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  passing 
of  a  dear  friend  and  great  American, 
Llewellyn  Thompson,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Moscow  and  top  diplomat  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  I  am  joined  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  in  extend- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Jane, 
whom  my  wile  and  I  know  so  well  and 
to  his  children. 

I  wish  to  convey  publicly  my  appreci- 
ation and  the  appreciation  of  all  the 
people  of  New  York  for  Llewellyn 
Thompson's  great  service  to  our  coun- 
try. He  was  a  imique  leader  in  respect  of 
our  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  I  at- 
tribute to  his  gifted  diplomacy  much  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  progress  was 
possible  on  disarmament,  Berlin,  Aus- 
tria, and  other  major  aspects  of  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  and  peace  in  United 
States-U.S.SJl.  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Timee,  Feb.  7,  1972] 

Llewellyn  Thompson  Dies;  Former 

Envoy  to  Moscow 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Perseverance,  patience,  a  wUUngness  to 
talk  and  a  capacity  for  friendship  were  all 
qualities  that  served  to  make  Uewellyn  E. 
Thompeon  Jr.  one  of  the  nation's  most  effec- 
tive diplomats  In  often-difficult  dealings  with 
the  Russians  during  the  cold  war.  As  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  art  of  quiet  diplomacy,  he 
managed  to  keep  open  the  chaniiels  of  com- 
munications between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  times  when  the  two 
super-powers  were  barely  on  speaking  terms. 

Pot  almost  30  years,  starting  in  1940.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  involved  with  the  Russians. 
He  was  twice  AmbassadcH'  to  Moscow — from 
1957  to  1962  and  from  1967  to  1969.  Por  10 
years,  ending  in  1955,  he  talked  with  the 
Russians  about  an  Austrian  State  Treaty. 
There  were  379  meetings  before  the  accord 
was  finally  worked  out,  a  feat  of  endurance 
for  which  he  received  the  United  States  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

Once  asked  hxrw  he  managed  with  the 
Russians,  Mr.  Thompson  replied: 

"I  am  a  great  believer  In  quiet  diplomacy. 
I  think  that  in  the  long  run  It  gives  a  better 
chance  for  finding  successful  solutions  to 
our  problems." 

The  tall,  slim,  rather  reserved  envoy  might 
have  added  that  he  was  a  great  practitioner 
of  personal  diplomacy.  When  he  was  In  Mos- 
cow, a  day  seldom  passed  when  he  did  not 
meet  high-ranking  Soviet  officials  In  one 
social  setting  or  another  and  engage  them  In 
conversation.  He  was  on  cordial  terms  with 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  the  Foreign  Minister. 
and  on  friendly  ones  with  Nlklta  S.  Khrush- 
chev, the  Premier,  often  talking  with  him  for 
hours  on  end. 

EXONERATED   BY   KHRtTSHCHEV 

In  the  severe  Soviet-American  crisis  In 
1960  over  the  U-2  flight,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
publicly  exonerated  Mr.  Thompson  from  re- 
spooislbility  for  the  incident.  And  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  of  1961,  the  Soviet  leader  went 
out  of  his  way  to  drink  a  toast  to  the  Am- 
bassador. 

Soviet  confidence  In  Mr.  Thompson's  In- 
tegrity (which  did  not  always  extend  to  his 
Government)  sprang  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  he  spoke  fluent  Russian,  that  he  took 
the  trouble  to  see  as  much  of  Soviet  life  as 
ixisfilble  and  that  he  entertained  thousands 
of  Russians  at  Spaso  House,  his  official  resi- 
dence. 


Keeping  himself  at  low  pressure  professlon- 
aUy  produced  manly  strains  on  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,  who  was  widely  known  as  Tommy.  One 
evidence  was  the  glass  of  milk  and  the  pack- 
age of  graham  crackers  that  were  prominent 
amid  the  clutter  of  his  desk  and  attested  to 
his  stomach  ulcers.  He  also  sought  relief  from 
his  tensions  In  skiing,  golf  and  poker. 

"Tommy  had  the  patience  of  a  marble 
statue  at  the  poker  table,"  a  fellow  player 
recalled  recently.  "I've  never  seen  anyone 
fold  so  many  hands  while  waiting  for  the 
right  cards.  His  Judgment  was  superb." 

HIS  OWN   ASSESSMENT 

Although  Mr.  Thompson's  achievements  in 
Moscow  were  considerable — the  cultural  ex- 
change agreement,  paving  the  way  for  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  setting  up  the  Vienna 
"summit"  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
President  Kennedy — he  himself  thought  they 
were  essentially  negative. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  made  things  worse, 
although  there  are  great  opportunities  for 
causing  harm  here,"  he  said  at  the  end  of 
his  second  Moscow  mission  In  1969. 

As  a  Soviet  expert,  Mr.  Thompson  ranked 
with  George  P.  Kennan  and  Charles  E. 
Bohlen,  who  also  served  in  Moscow.  Unpre- 
tentious and  conservative  In  dress  and  man- 
ner, Mr.  Thompson  was  almost  the  reverse  of 
the  confident,  elegantly  casual  Mr.  Bohlen. 
And  he  was  more  down  to  earth  than  the 
rather  Intellectually  arrogant  Mr.  Kennan, 
who  was  an  author  of  the  American  contain- 
ment policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Discussing  Mr.  Thompson's  ambassadorial 
role,  Prof.  Adam  Ulam  of  Harvard,  the  Soviet 
affairs  specialist,  said  recently: 

"Within  the  limitations  of  American  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
the  most  effective  of  our  Moscow  envovs  over 
the  last  20  or  25  years.  He  understood  Soviet 
motivations  very  clearly,  as  he  demonstrated 
m  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  He  re- 
called then  that  the  Russians  were  not  so 
much  concerned  with  Cuba  or  missiles  as 
with  obtaining  a  bargaliUng  position  on  other 
matters.  His  advice  to  President  Kennedy 
was  more  profoundly  based  than  that  of 
many  of  his  counselors." 

BORN   IN   COLORADO 

The  son  of  a  rancher,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
born  In  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  on  Aug.  24.  1904. 
As  a  youth,  he  worked  on  his  father's  spread. 
In  a  general  store  and  In  a  logging  camp  in 
western  Washington.  On  a  boat  trip  from 
Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  he  met  a  retired  con- 
sul, whose  account  of  his  life  as  a  diplomat 
excited  and  Inspired  the  young  man.  Back 
home,  he  enrolled  In  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  worked  his  way  through. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  In 
1928,  he  attended  the  Foreign  Service  School 
of  Georgetown  University  In  Washington  and 
was  appointed  a  Foreign  Service  officer  In 
January.  1929.  He  began  his  career  as  a  vice 
consul  In  Ceylon,  shifting  to  Geneva  in  1933 
and  moving  up  to  consul  In  1937.  Meantime, 
he  served  as  an  American  adviser  at  confer- 
ences in  Geneva  of  the  International  Labor 
Office.  During  most  of  1940.  when  the  war  In 
Europe  was  escalating  Into  World  War  n, 
Mr.  Thompson  attended  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege In  the  United  States. 

The  foUowlng  year  he  was  posted  to  Mos- 
cow as  second  secretary  and  consul  at  the 
American  Embassy.  In  the  summer  of  1941 
the  Germans  were  hammering  at  the  gates 
of  Moscow,  and  the  diplomatic  corps  moved 
with  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  most  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  Kuibyshev  on  the 
middle  Volga.  Mr.  Thompson  was  assigned 
to  stay  in  Moscow  to  look  after  the  embassy 
and  other  United  States  property  and  Inter- 
ests. 

"VERT    grim    period" 

In  what  he  later  called  "a  very  grim 
period,"  the  diplomat  studied  Russian  and 
attended  the  theater.  The  Nazi  siege  was 
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lifted  In  August,  1942,  but  the  Russians  did 
not  forget  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  shared 
their  hardships  In  good  part.  Their  special 
feeling  for  him  traced  to  his  having  stuck 
it  out  In  the  menaced  capital.  From  the 
United  States  he  received  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom for  handling  the  embassy  "at  the  risk 
of  capture"  by  the  Germans. 

In  1944.  Mr.  Thompson  was  assigned  to 
London  and  two  years  later  he  was  brought 
back  to  Washington.  There  he  was  given  a 
series  of  increasingly  Important  administra- 
tive Jobs — chief  of  the  Division  of  European 
Affairs,  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Euro- 
pean Affairs  and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs.  In  his  pro- 
gression up  the  ladder,  he  acquired  the  pro- 
fessionalism that  was  to  distinguish  his 
diplomacy.  He  also  gained  a  reputation  for 
imperturbability,  which  was  to  help  advance 
his  career. 

In  June,  1950,  Mr.  Thompson  was  assigned 
to  Rome  as  counselor  of  embassy,  and  two 
years  later  President  Harry  S.  Truman  sent 
him  to  Vienna,  first  as  High  Commissioner 
and  then  as  Ambassador.  Much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  In  negotiations  for  a  Trieste 
settlement  and  with  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty. 

Both  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  claimed  Trieste, 
the  key  port  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
It  took  nine  years,  ending  In  1954,  to  divide 
the  region  between  them  on  terms  both 
could  accept. 

"EV€N     BUSSIANS     APPROVED" 

He  spent  the  climactic  eight  months  of 
the  talks  In  London,  meeting  regularly  and 
quietly  with  Italian  and  Yugoslav  represent- 
atives. 

"It  [the  accord]  was  one  of  the  few  things 
we  have  done  that  even  the  Russians  ap- 
proved of,"  Mr.  Thompson  said  at  the  time. 

Simultaneously,  he  was  working  behind 
the  scenes  on  the  Austrian  treaty,  by  which 
Austria  regained  her  Independence  in  1955 
In  return  for  a  pledge  of  neutrality.  The 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  also  with- 
drawn under  the  treaty.  Its  final  terms  were 
worked  out  in  11  days  of  furious  and  ardu- 
ous bargaining,  during  which  Mr.  Thompson 
lost  17  pounds. 

The  experience  with  the  Austrian  treaty 
and  the  Trieste  accord  reinforced  his  belief 
In  the  value  of  careful  negotiation  out  of  the 
spotlight  of  publicity.  Mr.  Thompson  often 
referred  to  these  pacts  as  "open  covenants 
secretly  Eurlved  at." 

At  one  of  the  peaks  in  the  cold  war  In 
1957,  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  chose 
Mr.  Thompson  as  Ambassador  to  Moscow. 
Within  a  few  months  the  Soviet  leaders  be- 
gan to  press  for  a  sununit  conference,  and 
the  new  envoy  was  called  up  to  \indertake 
the  sensitive  reporting  and  negotiating  Job 
that  cautious  United  States  policy  required. 

UHOED    KHRrSHCHEV   TRIP 

Although  a  formal  summit  did  not  even- 
tuate, Mr.  Thompson  urged  on  the  State  De- 
partment the  wisdom  of  Inviting  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  the  United  States.  This  trip, 
which  required  months  to  arrange,  took  place 
in  1959  and  resulted  in  a  notable  relaxation 
of  Soviet-American  tensions.  Mr.  Thompson 
accompanied  Mr.  Khrushchev  on  his  visit, 
which  culminated  In  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  at  Camp  David,  Md.  "The 
spirit  of  Camp  David,"  hailed  by  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev, was  a  fruit  of  Mr.  Thompson's  patient 
and  tenacious  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Thompson  also  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  Paris  summit  of  1960,  which 
was  aborted  after  a  U-2  overflight  of  the  So- 
viet Union  that  was  directed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  envoy's  relations 
with  Soviet  leaders  remained  good  despite 
the  episode,  and  he  was  continued  at  his  p)ost 
for  almost  two  years  by  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. 

Having  been  made  a  Career  Ambassador 


In  1960.  he  was  retained  as  a  State  Depart- 
ment adviser  when  he  left  Moscow  In  the  fall 
of  1962.  and  he  was  Acting  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  from 
1964  to  1966,  when  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  appointed  him  to  Moscow  again.  Ar- 
riving there  In  January,  1967,  he  helped  to 
arrange  the  meeting  later  that  year  between 
the  President  and  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln 
in  Glassboro,  N.J. 

SECOND   TOUB   DIFFICULT 

Mr.  Thompson  also  sought  to  deepen  the 
detente  by  keeping  alive  the  possibility  of 
limiting  the  Soviet-American  nuclear  missile 
race.  But  his  second  tour  In  Moscow  was 
difficult,  owing  chiefly  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  he  never  had  a  single  serious  talk  with 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the'  principal  Soviet 
leader. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,   1972] 

Llewixlym  Thompson,  Former  Top  Envoy, 

Dies 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  67,  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
Khrushchev  era,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  at 
the  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  In  Bethesda. 

A  career  diplomat  of  40  years  service,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  ambassador  In  Moscow  from 
1957  to  1962  and  again  from  1967  to  1969. 

Mr.  Thompson,  known  for  his  close  rela- 
tionship with  Soviet  leaders,  was  a  presiden- 
tial adviser  when  he  was  not  serving  as  an 
ambassador. 

He  was  "one  of  the  outstanding  diplomats 
of  his  generation,"  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  said  last  night  In  a  statement. 

"President  Nixon  and  I  will  miss  (his)  sage 
advice,"  Rogers  added.  "His  counsel  and  skill 
helped  guide  our  country  through  the  diffi- 
cult period  with  which  it  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted at  the  end  of  World  War  n." 

Rogers  also  cited  Mr.  Thompson's  "In- 
valuable advice"  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

In  addition,  he  praised  Mr.  Thompson's 
contributions  to  settling  the  dispute  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  concerning  Trieste  and 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  that  ended  the 
post-war  occupation  of  Austria. 

The  secretary  further  lauded  the  ambassa- 
dor for  his  role  In  negotiation  of  the  nonpro- 
llferation  treaty  and  formulating  policy  on 
limitation  of  strategic  weapons. 

"The  country  has  lost  a  wise  and  faithful 
counselor." 

Mr.  Thompson  died  shortly  before  5  p.m., 
an  NIH  spokesman  said. 


Llewellyn  Thompson — Master  of  His  Job 
At  a  CRtrciAL  Time 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  Jr.,  who  died  yes- 
terday In  Bethesda,  was  the  right  man  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  when  he  was 
sent  to  Moscow  In  1957  as  United  States 
ambassador. 

It  was  a  rare  moment  In  history,  when 
for  the  first  and  only  time  a  Soviet  leader  was 
willing  to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  American 
envoy  to  the  Kremlin.  And  In  personal  dia- 
logue, "Tommy"  Thompson,  as  he  was  known 
to  everyone,  excelled. 

Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev  was  reaching  the 
peak  of  his  power.  His  political  opponents 
were  all  but  vanquished;  he  had  exercised 
the  title  he  had  earned  In  1956  as  the 
"butcher  of  Budapest."  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Thompson's  arrival.  Sputnik  launched  the 
Russians  Into  near  euphoria,  and  the  vola- 
tile Khrushchev  was  promising  to  "overtake 
and  surpass"  the  United  States  in  consumer 
goods  as  well. 

During  his  five  years  as  the  American  am- 
bassador, Mr.  Thompson,  who  succeeded  one 
of  the  greatest  Soviet  experts,  Charles  E. 
(Chip)  Bohlen,  developed  an  extraordinary 
personal  relationship  with  Khrushchev.  The 


Soviet  leader  trusted  him  because  he  knew 
he  would  get  from  Mr.  Thompson  a  clear  and 
accurate  assessment  of  U.S.  policy.  Perhaps 
even  more  important,  he  knew  that  Mr. 
Thompson  would  convey  his  views  precisely. 
"He  was  the  finest  of  the  old  type  of  con- 
fidential diplomat."  said  Richard  T.  Davies, 
a  Sovietologist  who  served  in  Moscow  during 
part  of  the  Thompson  term.  "He  was  a  man 
at  his  best  in  the  kind  of  personal  relation- 
ship that  used  to  be  more  Important  than  It 
Is  today." 

Today's  diplomats,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
himself  in  his  most  recent  service  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks, 
are  endowed  with  little  leeway,  being  under 
a  constant  requirement  to  check  with  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Thompson,  an  exceedingly  gentle, 
warm,  soft-spoken  man  of  quiet  charm  that 
seemed  a  blend  of  old  world  and  old  frontier 
from  his  Colorado  upbringing,  attributed 
much  of  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  never 
gave  an  Interview  from  the  time  he  went  to 
Moscow. 

As  a  result,  he  felt,  he  not  only  had  good 
relations  with  Khrushchev,  but  also  pre- 
served close  ties  with  the  Soviet  ambassador 
In  Washington,  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin.  "Ana- 
toly  knew  that  Tommy  wouldn't  go  blabbing 
about,"  said  one  admirer.  Mr.  Thompson, 
whose  self-effacement  was  almost  legendary, 
once  said  that  If  he  did  speak  out  he  would 
want  to  say  what  he  thought,  and  that  would 
have  sxirely  reduced  his  ability  to  negotiate. 
Thus  he  preserved  his  anonymity  and  stayed 
far  from  the  lecture  circuit.  As  he  once  said, 
"My  reticence  cost  me  a  lot  of  money." 

He  said  he  never  had  any  Interest  In 
writing  his  memoirs  either,  because  he  was 
more  Interested  In  the  here  and  now.  "I'd  be 
bored  to  tears  going  back  over  all  the  old 
stuff,"  he  confided.  But  he  did  talk  about 
picking  up  a  tape  recorder  some  day  to 
reminisce  about  Khrushchev, 

Officials  who  knew  blm  at  the  time  say 
that  Mr.  Thompson  saw  the  Soviet  leader  at 
least  twice  a  month,  more  than  any  other 
diplomat  In  Moscow — Including  those  from 
Eastern  Eur(H)e.  Looking  Just  after  Khrush- 
chev died,  back  on  these  years,  he  said:  "He 
opened  doors  and  windows  that  can  never  be 
fully  closed  again.  He  cut  back  the  KGB 
(secret  police)  to  size."  He  often  wondered 
aloud  whether  the  United  States  might  not 
have  done  more  to  lead  the  Russians  further 
down  the  Khrushchev  path. 

Newspaper  clips  are  fxill  of  reports  of  his 
marathon  talks  with  the  Soviet  leader.  In 
1961,  for  example,  there  was  a  four-hour 
session  In  Novosibirsk,  where  the  Soviet 
premier  was  on  a  farm  tour  and  where  he 
Invited  the  American  ambassador  to  make  an 
unprecedented  Journey.  Before  Mr.  Thomp- 
son completed  his  tour  of  duty  In  1962 — 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  first  of  two  as 
ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union — Khrush- 
chev kept  him  for  a  five-hour  talk.  They 
even  took  family  sleigh  rides  together. 

His  expertise  was  relied  on  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962  when  the  two  super- 
powers came  close  to  nuclear  confrontation. 
It  was  to  Robert  P.  Kennedy  that  he  gave 
the  credit  for  the  proposal  to  answer  the 
less-belligerent  of  Khrushchev's  two  letters, 
but  Mr.  Thompson's  assessment  of  how 
Khrushchev  would  respond  weighed  In 
heavily. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy.  In  his  memoir  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  "Thirteen  Days,"  wrote 
that  President  Kennedy,  seeking  all  views, 
"wished  to  hear  from  Tommy  Thompson, 
former  (and  now  again)  ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  advice  on  the  Russians 
and  predictions  as  to  what  they  would  do 
were  uncannily  accurate  and  whose  advice 
and  recommendations  were  surpassed  by 
none." 

His  sure  ability  to  assess  the  Russians  {Mre- 
dated  bis  years  of  service  as  ambassador  in 
Moscow.  When  he  was  the  U.S.  ambassador 
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m  Vienna,  he  was  awakened  one  night  with 
a  report  that  Soviet  tanks  were  headed  for 
the  Austrian  border.  What  was  the  United 
States  going  to  do  about  It  If  they  didn't 
stop?  he  was  asked.  "Forget  It,"  Mr.  Thomp- 
son reportedly  replied  as  he  turned  to  go 
back  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  certain  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  let  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  win;  he  was  equally  certain  that  the 
Soviets  were  not  interested  In  spreading  the 
conflict,  particularly  not  into  Austria,  whose 
neutrality  Mr.  Thompson  himself  had  helpyed 
to  seal  In  the  Atistrlan  peace  treaty. 

During  his  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
ambassador  to  the  turbulent  Khrushchev,  he 
and  his  wife,  Jane,  frequently  entertained  at 
Spasso  House,  Inviting  Russian  artists,  com- 
posers, educators  as  well  as  foreign  ministry 
people  to  parties  both  large  and  small. 

He  saw  the  "Spirit  of  Camp  David"  come 
and  go,  saw  the  U-2  go  down  in  Rvisslan  ter- 
ritory and  suffered  through  a  Berlin  crisis. 
He  accompanied  Khrushchev  on  his  visit  to 
the  United  States — the  one  where  he  exam- 
ined corn  in  Iowa  and  was  deprived  of  his 
visit  to  Disneyland — and  had  his  wife  quietly 
pass  the  word  to  Nina  Khrushchev  that  per- 
haps her  husband  shouldn't  speak  out  quite 
so  much  on  American  domestic  politics. 

Mr.  Thompson,  whose  Russian  was  fluent, 
was  the  first  American  ambassador  ever  to 
go  on  Soviet  television  In  a  Fourth  of  July 
prime-time  appearance  In  which  he  urged 
a  freer  flow  of  information  to  remove  mis- 
understitndings  between  the  American  and 
Russian  people. 

Mr.  Thompson's  relations  with  the  Russians 
started  well  before  his  appointment  as  am- 
bassador. From  1940  to  1944,  he  was  second 
secretary  and  consul  In  the  American  em- 
bassy In  Moscow,  volunteering  to  stay  behind 
to  report  to  Washington  on  the  Nazi  ad- 
vance when  the  diplomatic  capital  was  moved 
to  Kuibyshev. 

A  bachelor  In  his  30s  at  the  time,  he  spent 
the  long,  cold  nights  of  the  winter  of  1941 
perfecting  his  Russian  and  going  to  the  one 
theater  that  had  remained  open.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son once  estimated  that  be  bad  seen  the 
ballet  "Swan  Lake"  and  the  opera  "Eugene 
Onegln"  about  50  times  each.  For  remaining 
In  charge  In  Moscow  "at  the  risk  of  capture," 
he  later  received  from  the  State  Department 
Its  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  flrst  of  many 
honors  he  was  to  receive. 

As  he  finished  his  flrst  tour  as  ambassador 
to  Moscow  In  1962,  he  was  praised  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  "brilliantly  furthering  our 
country's  foreign  policy  objectives  during  a 
period  of  international  tension."  He  was 
given  the  highest  honor  the  government  can 
bestow  on  a  civilian,  the  President's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service. 

In  1971,  Mr.  Thompson  was  honored  by 
his  colleagues  with  the  Foreign  Service  Di- 
rector General's  Cup.  This  capped  a  40-year 
career — he  was  fond  of  recalling  that  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  appointed  him — that  took  him 
to  Ceylon,  Switzerland,  Cuba.  England,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  described  him  as  "one  of  our  great  pro- 
fessionals," an  assessment  that  was  lifted  In 
urging  him  to  reluctantly  accept  a  second 
tour  of  duty  as  ambassador  to  Moscow  in 
1967. 

Two  major  achievements  built  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's reputation  as  a  negotiator:  the  Aus- 
trian State  Treaty  and  the  Trieste  settle- 
ment. Friends  would  Invariably  link  his  skill 
at  the  negotiating  table  with  his  virtuosity 
at  the  poker  table.  The  Sunday  night  game 
In  Moscow  became  something  of  a  legend. 
"He  was  one  of  the  deadliest  poker  players 
in  the  United  States,"  said  one  man  who 
dared  not  play  for  fear  that  he'd  "stUl  be 
sending  payments  to  Llewellyn  E.  Thompson." 

Mr.  Thompson  calculated  the  odds,  said 
one  official  who  served  with  him,  adding: 
"There's  no  doubt  about  It.  That  kind  of 
mind  Is  applicable  to  negotiations.  When  he 
pulls  a  bluff  he  counts  on  winning  It.  As  for 


negotiations,  there's  an  action-reaction.  It 
Involves  presenting  your  position  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  the  other  side  along  toward 
you.  Tommy  knew  how  to  do  that." 

He  stlEO  knew  when  to  stand  flrm.  He  cal- 
culated when  the  Russians  were  prepared 
to  make  a  move,  and  when  nothing  the 
United  States  wotild  put  into  the  mix  would 
make  any  difference.  For  example,  despite 
Soviet  profession  of  Interest  In  mutual  force 
reductions,  Mr.  Thompson  remained  skepti- 
cal. He  felt  that  detente  would  make  It  more 
dlffictilt  for  the  Soviets  to  control  their 
(Eastern  European  neighbors,  which  could 
mean  trouble  for  them,  and  In  turn  for  the 
United  States. 

Arms  control  was  another  matter.  The  Rus- 
sians, he  believed,  had  become  convinced 
that  spending  more  on  weapons  would  not 
buy  greater  security.  Thus,  he  reasoned,  a 
deal  might  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Thompson's  feeling  was  that  only  one 
country  in  the  world,  the  Soviet  Union,  could 
do  lethal  damage  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  foreign  policy  should  therefore  be  con- 
centrated on  Improving  prospects  for  detente 
with  Moscow.  As  a  result  of  this  belief.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  almost  precipitous  move  toward 
China  left  him  skeptical.  Mr.  Thompson's 
flrst  question  was:  "Are  we  ptaying  a  price 
with  Russia?" 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  was  born  in  Las 
Animas,  and  worked  as  a  young  man  on  his 
father's  small  sheep  and  cattle  ranch. 

It  Is  said  that  while  returning  home  from 
another  Job,  In  Washington  State,  he  met  a 
retired  American  consul  whose  stories  of 
the  diplomatic  service  excited  and  inspired 
him.  After  working  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  he  held  a  Job  briefly  as 
an  accountant  until  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment as  vice  consul  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  In 
1928. 

He  served  In  Increasingly  responsible  posts 
at  home  and  overseas.  During  his  term  as 
high  commissioner  to  Austria,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son slipped  away  In  January,  1954,  ostensibly 
for  vacation. 

Instead,  characteristically  avoiding  pub- 
licity, Mr.  Thompson  went  to  London  where 
he  worked  for  eight  months  with  a  British 
colleague  to  resolve  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some problems  left  over  from  World  War  II, 
the  question  of  Trieste. 

For  nine  years  both  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
had  claimed  the  Adriatic  seaport.  Finally, 
In  a  1954  agreement,  the  region  was  divided 
between  them.  Mr.  Thompson  recalled  that 
the  entire  work  almost  fell  apart  over  a  dis- 
agreement involving  an  area  the  size  of  one 
city  block.  By  standing  flrm,  he  felt,  an  im- 
passe was  averted. 

The  next  year,  after  10  years  of  give  and 
take  between  East  and  West  regarding  a 
treaty  to  end  the  post-war  occupation  of  Aus- 
tria, Mr.  Thompson  got  an  agreement  ham- 
mered out  In  11  days  of  Intensive  bargaining. 
In  his  view,  the  Russians  had  finally  made 
the  decision  to  conclude  an  agreement.  When 
they  come  to  that  point  and  not  before,  Mr. 
Thompson  used  to  say,  they  will  negotiate 
and  make  concessions.  Mr.  Thompson's 
strength  lay  In  recognizing  when  the  right 
moment  had  arrived. 

In  the  years  between  his  two  assignments 
as  ambassador  to  Moscow,  he  served  as  an 
ambassdoar  at  large,  and  became  briefly  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Wherever  he  served,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
popular.  Nowhere  was  he  more  sought  after 
ais  a  dinner  guest,  however,  than  In  Wash- 
ington. When  at  the  age  of  44  the  attractive 
bachelor  flnally  married,  the  headline  was: 
"Bad  news  for  hostesses."  The  story  noted 
the  disappearance  of  that  always  needed  "ex- 
tra man  "  from  Georgetown  dinner  tables. 

Mr.  Thompson  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Jane  Monroe  Ooelet  of  Boston,  on  a  trans- 
Atlantic  voyage.  They  were  married  In  1948. 
When  they  were  In  Vienna  at  the  time  of 
the  Hungarian  uprising,  Mrs.  Thompson  or- 


ganized a  soup  kitchen  to  feed  5,000  refugees 
a  day. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  an  artist,  has  one  daugh- 
ter, Fernanda  Goelet,  from  a  previous  mar- 
riage. The  Thompsons  have  two  daughters. 
Jenny  and  Sherry  Anne,  who  spent  the 
years  in  Moscow  with  their  parents. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Thompson  was  active 
In  a  mutual  fund  business,  as  an  adviser  to 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  dele- 
gation, and  on  CIA's  Board  of  National  Esti- 
mates, a  group  that  keeps  tabs  on  world-wide 
Intelligence. 

The  Thompsons  lived  at  3915  Watson  PI. 
NW  where  the  ambassador  spent  much  of  his 
time  In  a  cheerful  bookllned  study  overlook- 
ing a  small  garden.  Russian  Icons,  In  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  and  each  with  its 
own  memory  for  the  Thompsons,  decorated 
the  walls.  Throughout  his  Illness,  which  re- 
quired several  visits  a  week  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  radiation  treat- 
ments, Mr.  Thompson  continued  working, 
and  seeing  friends,  deferring  to  his  condi- 
tion only  by  taking  afternoon  naps.  He  trav- 
eled frequently  to  Minneapolis  on  business 
and  to  California  to  see  his  daughters. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  say  along  the  same  line  that  I  am 
not  sure  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  it,  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  native 
Coloradan. 

Mr.JAVrrS.  ReaUy? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  was  a  marvelous 
person.  I  was  extremely  fond  of  him.  His 
loss  is  a  loss  deeply  felt  by  this  Nation  and 
by  our  diplomatic  branch. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  the  expression  of 
deep  regret  to  his  family. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515),  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  felt,  be- 
cause of  the  plethora  of  cases  and  the 
inability  to  have  any  way  in  which  those 
cases  could  be  disposed  of  by  virtue  of 
the  constant  building  up  of  a  b{u:klog  in 
the  absence  of  any  ability  to  curtail  the 
number  of  cases  through  the  power  of  the 
Commission  to  decide,  that  we  were  in  an 
impossible  situation.  Hence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  the  granting  of  the  cease- 
and-desist  power  to  the  Commission 
which  the  committee  voted  for  and  re- 
ported in  the  bill. 

Let  us  really  analyze  what  this  means. 
What  is  the  cease-and-desist  power 
which  is  granted  to  the  Commission  in 
the  bill?  We  have  heard  so  many  com- 
ments about  the  fact  that  this  is  a  case  of 
the  Commission  being  a  prosecutor,  a 
judge,  smd  a  lury  all  in  one.  We  have 
heard  that  there  is  no  accountability  to 
anyone  and  that  this  is  an  absolutely 
autocratic  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  those 
who  have  made  the  assertions,  they  are 
simply  belied  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
first  place,  cease-and-desist  orders  are 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
smd  by  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Including  Grovemment  depart- 
ments, not  even  commissions.  And  we 
have  had  the  great  body  of  law  called  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  which 
gives  procedural  due  process  in  such 
agency  proceedings. 
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Mr.  President,  continuing  now  with  the 
reasons  why  we  gave  the  cease-and-de- 
sist power  and  a  showing  as  to  why  the 
cease-and-desist  power  is  not  in  any  way 
a  star  chamber  procedure,  as  it  has  been 
called,  as  I  pointed  out  a  minute  ago, 
cease-and-desist  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
other  Federal  agencies.  It  is  a  power 
which  other  agencies  have,  including  de- 
partments. Some  32  or  24  State  commis- 
sions dealing  with  equal  employment  op- 
portunity also  have  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority. Again,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
procedures  and  the  history  of  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York,  of  which  I  am  extreme- 
ly proud,  shows  that  we  have  had  imder 
our  law  since  1945 — 26  years — the  admin- 
istration of  the  best  antidiscrimination 
law  in  the  United  States,  with  Governors, 
particularly  the  present  Governor,  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  other  Governors, 
regardless  of  parties,  beginning  with  Gov. 
Tom  Dev/ey.  all  of  whom  were  absolutely 
devoted  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  this  therefore  very  ma- 
terially reduces  the  charge  which  is  made 
about  the  star  chamber  procedure.  Also, 
Mr.  President,  the  practice  in  respect  to 
these  matters  is  important  to  under- 
stand. In  the  first  place,  the  cease-and- 
desist  order,  although  it  is  a  finding — 
and  that  is  what  I  debated  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado — it  is  not  operative 
as  a  decree.  There  is  really  nothing  that 
the  respondent  has  to  do  about  it,  though 
he  may  be  unhappy  with  it.  There  is 
nothing  he  has  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  establishment 
and  the  only  entity  which  can  do  any- 
thing about  it  is  the  court.  And  in  this 
case,  on  the  present  basis  the  Commis- 
sion must  make  the  case  In  court  on  the 
record  and  a  cease-and-desist  order  and 
a  decree  is  entered.  Only  then  does  it 
have  operative  provisions  and  only  then 
can  it  be  enforced  by  contempt,  civil  or 
criminal,  whichever  may  be  the  remedy 
that  woiild  be  jiistified. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
operation  of  the  cease  and  desist  except 
by  decree,  and  within  60  days,  the  re- 
spondent can  contest  the  cease-and-de- 
sist order  and  then  the  matter  goes 
through  the  mill  in  terms  of  decision  by 
the  court,  again  without  the  cease-and- 
desist  order  becoming  operative  unless 
the  court,  after  the  contest,  puts  it  into 
effect  by  decree. 

So  under  these  circumstances,  protect- 
ed with  full  procedure  and  due  process 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  oppressive  action 
can  arise  or  that  the  charge  of  star 
chamber  proceeding  can  be  made. 

I  hope  Members  will  read  what  we 
have  debated  here  today  so  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  those  with  me  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  in  feeling  we  want 
to  jump  over  the  long  delay  in  courts 
may  be  dealt  with  in  an  appropriate 
fashion,  and  also  those  who  hold  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  feel  we 
have  not  given  anything  up,  will  read  the 
Record  and  our  amendment  with  great 
care. 

1  really  believe  what  I  said  in  respect 
to  the  powers  which  are  left  in  the  Com- 
mission. That  is  a  real  statement.  There 
are  real  powers  left  in  the  Commission, 
but  also  real  powers  are  given  up,  and 


that  real  power  is  the  greatest  of  all  for 
public  condemnation — the  issuance  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order.  Such  an  order, 
beinj  entered,  if  it  is  contested,  cannot 
be  enforced;  but  it  is  a  finding — and  an 
authoritative  finding — and  he  is  ordered 
to  cease  and  desist.  When  one  is  dealing 
with  companies  that  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  public  relations  that  is  not  a 
very  happy  thought. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Piesident,  is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  about  to  yield 
the  floor?  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  has  now  talked 
an  hour  or  more.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  often  engage  in  this  practice 
but,  as  long  as  the  rule  exists,  it  might  as 
well  be  used.  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  the 
Senator.  But  if  no  one  else  can  get  the 
floor  there  will  be  no  opposition  in  the 
Record  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  knows  I 
would  never  hold  the  floor  as  long  as  I 
have  except  for  a  reason.  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  Senator  Pastore's  assertion 
that  there  might  be  a  motion  to  table 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Coming  now,  that  would 
be  most  embarrassing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  not  heard  a 
vague  rumor  of  that  imtil  I  was  outside 
the  door. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  the  same  vnth  me. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  was  a  misim- 
derstanding.  There  was  developing  the 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  Hruska  amendment  and 
there  would  have  been  a  motion  to  re- 
consider that.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  with  that  feel- 
ing of  assurance,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor  in  a  moment  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  can  speak. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
correct.  I  hope  he  would,  without  strain- 
ing himself,  introduce  his  views  in  the 
Record  in  a  fairly  elaborate  way.  No 
matter  how  many  people  may  say  we  are 
running  it,  we  are  not  rimning  it.  Oiur 
colleagues  will  come  here  and  vote  yea 
and  nay  whether  they  have  heard  the 
debate  or  not,  and  that  will  settle  our 
hash  in  a  very  definitive  sense. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  make  his  case 
as  fully  as  he  thinks  he  should  because 
we  have  a  few  days  and  Senators  will  be 
able  to  read  the  essential  elements  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  very  much  we  can  work 
out  our  problem  and  vote  with  reasonable 
promptness.  I  think  we  should  vote  on 
the  substance  and  then  there  should  be 
adequate  opportunity  to  amend  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  me;  then,  we  should  vote  on 
that.  I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  cut  off 
that.  I  believe  both  can  be  accomplished 
with  reasonableness  If  we  are  of  a  mind 
to  vote  on  two  questions. 

There  are  those  who  will  oppose  it  to 
the  end,  even  if  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wins;  and  we  may  still  have  cloture, 
but  we  will  be  over  that  hurdle  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  engage  in  that 
enterprise  and  leave  opportimity  to 
amend  our  proposal.  I  hope  very  much 
the  Senator  will  now  help  us  to  achieve 
some  agreement. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  much  time  on  this  matter  but  I 
do  think  it  is  worthwhile  for  the  sake  of 
the  record,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  so  correctly  stated,  to  make  a  state- 
ment about  the  amendment  which  I  un- 
derstand is  now  the  pending  basiness.  Is 
that  correct? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
pending  business  is  amendment  No.  878 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  when  we 
initially  talked  about  the  possibility  of 
working  something  out  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  trying  to  formulate  an  ac- 
ceptable proposal  would  come  up  with 
something  that  was  rather  meaningfully 
different  from  the  original  cease  and  de- 
sist proposal. 

I  have  read  over  amendment  878  with 
considerable  care.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  read  the  Record  or  who 
may  be  listening  I  would  like  to  outline 
what  happens  under  the  amendment. 
First  a  complaint  is  filed  and  then  the 
Commission  determines  whether  it  can 
secvire  voluntary  compliance.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  has  descretion  to 
judge  acceptability.  If  they  do  determine 
that  the  compliance  agreement  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, that  determination  is  not  re- 
viewable in  any  court. 

In  other  words  a  compromise  agree- 
ment is  attempted  to  be  worked  out  but 
then  the  Commission  can  say.  No,  that  is 
not  satisfactory  to  us.  It  might  be  satis- 
factory to  both  sides  but  not  the  Com- 
mission. Then  the  Commission  deter- 
mination forces  further  Commissioner 
involvement  under  succeeding  sections. 
That,  I  imderstand,  is  in  the  original 
bill.  So  there  has  been  no  improvement 
along  that  line. 

Following  that,  then  the  Commission 
notifies  the  General  Coimsel.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  has  the  discretion  to  ini- 
tiate— a  formal  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mission by  issuing  and  serving  upon  the 
respondent  a  complaint  stating  the  facts 
upon  which  the  allegation  of  the  xuilaw- 
ful  employment  practice  is  based. 

If  the  General  Counsel  issues  a  com- 
plaint, he  then  files  it  with  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  unlawful  emplojTnent  practice 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred.  But  ex- 
cept as  the  amendment  thereafter  pro- 
vides, all  further  pleadings  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission. 

So  the  only  thing  there  Is  in  the  court, 
unless  questions  of  evidence  have  come 
up,  is  the  original  complaint.  So  the 
court  has  no  knowledge  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  except  to  review  questions  on 
controlling  issues  of  law,  if  the  court 
finds  that  such  review  would  materially 
advance  the  ultimate  determination  of 
the  litigation. 

At  this  point,  all  that  is  before  the 
court  is  the  complaint,  so  it  is  going  to 
have  to  have  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  it  will  ultimately  advance  the 
termination  of  the  litigation.  This  com- 
pounds the  litigation  process. 

Then,  as  I  read  the  proposal,  the  Com- 
mi.«sion  files  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations with  the  court.  That  recommen- 
dation,   incidentally,    includes   findings 
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that  unlawful  employment  practices  ex- 
ist and  whatever  affirmative  action  may 
be  required  for  reinstatement  or  hiring 
of  employees,  with  or  without  back  pay, 
limited  only  by  a  2-year  limitation. 

The  next  procedural  step  as  contained 
in  subsection  (k) ,  provides  that  suiy 
party  who  thinks  he  has  been  aggrieved 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  then  file  in  the  district  court, 
within  60  days,  a  written  motion  request- 
ing the  entry  of  new  findings  and  new 
recommendations;  in  other  words,  a  re- 
litigation of  the  issues.  A  copy  of  that 
motion  is  given  to  the  Commission  and 
to  all  other  parties,  and  then  the  Gen- 
eral Coimsel  files  in  the  court  for  the 
first  time  the  record  of  the  proceedings. 
Up  until  that  time  the  court  does  not 
have  the  foggiest  idea  of  what  has  been 
going  on,  or  on  what  basis  the  recom- 
mendations were  made,  or  on  what  basis 
the  recommendations  should  be  revised. 

The  court  then  has  power  to  grant  any 
temporary  relief,  if  it  wants  to,  and  after 
receiving  the  testimony  and  proceedings 
set  forth  in  the  record,  it  can  issue  a 
decree. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  pro- 
posed here  is  two  trials  instead  of  one. 
We  have  one  trial  before  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  which  it  bases  its  findings  of 
fact  and  recommendations,  and  then  if 
the  aggrieved  party  does  not  like  the 
Commission  recommendations,  it  can 
move  for  another  trial  before  the  district 
court. 

So  we  have  the  same  bogged-down 
procedure  that  was  emphasized  so  much 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York — only  in 
this  case  we  duplicate  it.  It  originates 
before  the  Commission,  which  already 
has  a  backlog  of  over  32.000  cases,  and, 
with  expanded  original  jurisdiction,  will 
have  many  more  than  that.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  2  or  3  years  before  a  party  can 
get  to  the  Commission  for  a  hearing. 
Then  a  party  can  go  to  the  court  and 
have  a  new  trial  on  the  record  and  pro- 
ceedings before  the  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  not  hear  the  full 
statement,  but  In  the  last  statement  the 
Senator  is  saying  there  is  a  full  trial  be- 
fore the  district  court. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Only  on  the  record 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  other  words,  the  court  does  not 
give  a  full  hearing,  but  based  upon  the 
record  of  the  pleadings  and  everything 
else,  it  has  to  determine  what  relief  it  Is 
going  to  give. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  makes  a  Judgment 
and  enters  an  order,  or  decides  not  to, 
on  the  record  that  has  been  sent  up  to  it 
from  the  Commission.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  quote  from  the 
amendment: 

The  court  shaU  have  power  to  make  and 
enter   upon    the   pleadings,    testimony,   and 
proceedings  set  forth  In  such  record- 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  based  on  the 
record  made. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Granting  or  denying, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  appropriate  reUef; 
and  that  occurs  only  when  the  aggrieved 
party  makes  a  motion  for  reconsidera- 
tion. Otherwise— and  this  is  the  point  I 


wtmt  to  make — those  recommendations 
go  into  effect  as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
is  no  other  review  by  the  court  what- 
soever. 

So  the  court,  in  effect.  Is  forced  to 
treat  a  ministerial  action  as  a  court 
decree  witlx>ut  having  any  idea  what  was 
in  the  recom  or  what  the  facts  were  or 
what  the  testimony  was  before  the  Com- 
mission. That  is  where  no  objection  is 
raised. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if  an  objection  is 
made  and  the  record  is  filed,  the  party 
can  go  through  the  court  and  the  court 
can  do  what  it  wants  to. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  pro- 
ponents, believing  that  they  were  doing 
something  constructive — and  I  really  be- 
lieve they  were  trying  to  do  something — 
have  compounded  the  worst  problems 
of  both  issues.  They  have  compounded 
the  problem  of  trying  a  case  initially 
before  a  commission  which  has  filed  the 
complaint,  and  which  has  done  the  in- 
vestigation, and  then  the  amendment, 
say.  OK,  this  is  what  we  need,  we  need 
to  do  this  by  cease  and  desist  order  in 
order  to  get  around  the  court  system, 
which  is  badly  backlogged;  but  then  they 
go  through  the  court  system,  ultimately, 
anyway.  This  really  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  me. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  and  probably  will 
later  on,  to  point  out  some  of  the  other 
problems,  as  I  see  them,  in  this  amend- 
ment; but  this  is  the  real  nub  of  the 
situation. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  understand 
why  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  tak- 
ing such  an  adamant  position  on  the 
particular  point  of  cease  and  desist.  They 
have  already  agreed  in  committee  that, 
in  the  case  of  Federal  employees,  after ' 
proceeding  through  their  agency  reme- 
dies, they  can  go  through  the  Attorney 
General  Into  the  Federal  comt  system 
or  W)  the  Civil  Service  Commisison  Board 
of  Appeals  and  Reviews,  at  their  option. 
The  proponents  have  already  agreed 
that  State,  county,  and  local  government 
employees,  instead  of  relying  on  cease- 
and-desist  orders  before  the  Commission, 
could  go  to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
would  decide  whether  or  not  he  Is  going 
to  file,  a  civil  action  on  the  employees' 
behalf.  In  pattern  and  practice  suits, 
they  agreed  to  either  leave  enforcement 
of  grievances  with  the  Attorney  General 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  with  some  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  the  EEOC,  con- 
tingent upon  subsequent  reorganiza- 
tion provision,  or  to  leave  it  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General, 
which  then  can  go  into  the  district 
courts. 

Under  what  conceivable  type  of  logic 
can  the  proponents  of  cease-and-desist 
orders  say  it  is  best  to  go  to  the  court 
system  for  the  Federal  employees,  and 
best  to  go  there  for  the  State  and  local 
government  employees,  and  It  Is  prob- 
ably best  to  go  there  in  practice  and 
pattern  procedure;  but  In  the  case  of 
private  employees,  we  are  going  to  force 
them  to  agency  determinations. 

I  cannot  understand  how,  imder  any 
conceivable  logic,  they  arrive  at  that 
result. 

I  might  add  here  that  in  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 


the  Senator  from  New  York  have  pro- 
posed there  is  provision  for  court  proce- 
dure when  they  want  immediate  relief. 
Parties  can  get  injunctions  or  temporary 
restraining  orders.  They  have  to  go  to 
the  court  to  get  that. 

That  is  already  in  the  present  bill. 
So  on  every  single  thing,  except  in  terms 
of  private  employees,  cease-and-desist 
proponents  say,  "Let  us  use  the  court 
system,  which  is  the  typical  forum  of 
relief  for  minorities  throughout  this 
country;  but  in  the  case  of  private  em- 
ployees you  cannot  do  that." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DONONICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  with  interest 
that  this  Senator  listened  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  with  refer- 
ence to  who  should  receive  the  evidence, 
in  the  first  place,  and  of  coiirse  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  puts  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  trial  examiner  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  and  working 
within  the  purview  of  the  Commission's 
activities. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado suggested  that  perhaps  the  trial 
examiner  could  be  In  the  person  of  a 
referee  appointed  by  the  court.  Further 
the  Senator  from  New  York  asked  if  it 
would  be  all  right  to  have  the  testimony 
procedure  reversed,  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  agree  to  the  trial 
examiner  of  the  Commission  taking  the 
evidence. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  had  said 
"No,  I  would  not  agree  to  that,"  where- 
upon Senator  Javits  responded: 

Well,  this  negative  answer  warrants  a  neg- 
ative answer  on  my  part  as  to  the  referee 
appointed  by  the  court. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  this:  Is  there  a  difference  in  a 
proceeding  of  this  kind  between  evidence 
being  taken  by  a  trial  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  law- 
suit— to  wit,  the  Commission— and  the 
receiving  of  evidence  by  a  referee  ap- 
pointed by  an  Impartial,  life-tenured 
judicial  officer? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  an  enormous  difference;  that  the 
latter  preserves  the  impartiality  of  the 
court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  referees  and  examin- 
ers who  have  been  trained  In  that  field. 
But  if  we  assign  it  to  the  Commission, 
which  was  really  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  suggesting,  all  we  are 
doing  is  compounding  the  thing  they 
are  trying  to  put  in  their  amendment; 
namely,  that  the  Commission  is  going  to 
prosecute,  investigate,  and  hear  the  case, 
and  then  say  to  the  court,  "OK.  these 
are  our  recommendations,  which  have 
the  substantial  force  of  evidence;  you 
enforce  them." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  been  a  student  for  a  long  time 
of  the  history  and  the  social  and  poli- 
tical structure  of  America.  Does  he  know 
of  any  procedure  In  which  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  is  allowed  to 
take  evidence  and  make  recommenda- 
tions and  findings  of  fact,  on  which  there 
Is  only  limited  appeal?  I  know  of  none. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  think  of  none 
in  the  private  sector.  I  understand  that 
with  some  variations  the  NLRB,  which 
is  in  desperate  trouble,  has  this  type  of 
procedure;  and  I  also  understand  that 
perhaps  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  similar  procedures,  and  it  is  also  the 
subject  of  some  opposition  by  a  large 
number  of  people. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  personally  think  it 
is  wrong  no  matter  where  you  do  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But,  in  those  instances, 
the  NLRB  and  the  FTC  possess  the  power 
to  make  a  determination.  They  have 
that  power. 

Mr.  EKDMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  then  there  is  the 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  an  appeal  to 
the  courts;  that  is  not  the  situation  here. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  that  is  correct. 
This  would  vary  that  procedure,  and  vary 
it  rather  adversely  and  substantially. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make  such  a 
request  myself,  and  then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
that  the  speech,  which  was  very  brief, 
which  I  made  in  support  of  amendment 
No.  871,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  as  I  intend  to  offer  a  version  of 
871  as  a  substitute  for  amendment  No. 
878.  It  provides  an  expedited  court  en- 
forcement procedure  before  a  three- 
judge  court  with  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  or,  if  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  have  a  three- judge 
court,  to  put  it  in  the  district  court  on  an 
expedited  procedure.  Following  which,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  which  I  have 
here,  commenting  adversely  on  the 
amendment  which  is  presently  pending; 
namely,  the  Williams-Javits  amendment. 

There  being  no  v>bjection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  printing  and  future  consideration, 
an  amendment  to  S.  2515,  the  "Equal  Eto- 
plovment,  Opportunities  Enforcement  Act  of 
1971." 

This  amendment  offers  probably  the  best 
opportunity  to  resolve  a  deadlock  existing 
since  January  25  when  my  court  enforcement 
amendment  was  first  voted  on.  Since  that 
time  the  deadlock  has  solidified  through 
three  reconsideration  votes  and  two  cloture 
votes.  During  this  period  I  have  exhausted 
all  reasonable  sources  and  suggestions  In 
seeking  a  fair  compromise.  In  the  course  of 
such  a  search,  I  have  carefuUy  considered 
numerous  compromises  informally  and 
formally.  I  Introduced  amendment  number 
853  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  deadlock.  Un- 
fortvnately,  all  efforts  have  gone  for  naught 
and  the  nation's  employees  and  potential  em- 
ployees remain  largely  devoid  of  enforceable 
employment  rights. 

This  amendment  contains  essentially  the 
same  court  enforcement  procedures  as  my 
earlier  amendment.  I  remain  firm  in  my  re- 
solve not  to  desert  45  of  my  colleagues  who 
faithfully  supported  the  court  enforcement 
procedure  and  not  to  compromise  my  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  superiority  of  court 
enforcement. 

Despite  voluminous  rhetoric  to  the  con- 
trary, my  convictions  that  U.S.  district  court 


enforcement  provides  employees  and  poten- 
tial employees  with  the  fairest,  most  effective 
redress  of  their  grievances,  remain  unshaken. 
The  most  rational  argument  against  court 
enforcement  is  the  potential  delay  threatened 
by  b'acklogged  federal  courts.  I  acknowledge 
this  problem  and  remedy  it  by  incorporating 
in  this  amendment  priority  language  from 
the  same  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  that  created 
the  Commission.  Pursuant  to  language  con- 
tained in  Title  I  (Voting  Rights),  Title  II 
(Public  Accommodations)  and  Section  707 
("Pattern  or  Practice")  and  Included  in  this 
amendment,  unfair  employment  practice 
suits  will  be  accorded  priorities  in  hearing 
and  determination  before  federal  court 
judges.  Upon  certification  that  the  case  is  of 
"general  public  Interest",  the  case  would  be 
assigned  for  hearing  and  subsequent  deter- 
mination "at  the  earliest  practicable  date" 
before  a  three  Judge  panel  with  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  event  the  petitioner 
doesn't  certify  the  case  as  being  of  general 
public  interest,  it  would  be  assigned  to  a  dis- 
trict court  Judge  for  an  expedited  hearing. 

This  newly  incorporated  language  cures  the 
primary  defect  in  the  court  enforcement 
procedure.  The  final  result  would  be  nxa- 
chinery  in  which  the  resjjondent's  due  proc- 
ess rights  will  be  protected  by  an  experienced, 
impartial  judge  relying  on  stare  decisis  while 
the  alleged  aggrieved  is  guaranteed  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  before  a  federal  forum 
which  has  In  the  past  exhibited  great  com- 
passion for  minority  rights. 

The  amendment  contains  several  cosmetic 
differences  from  the  original  amendment  as 
well  as  one  substantial  change  which  re- 
duces the  time  period  within  which  the  com- 
mission may  file  a  civil  action  against  the 
respondent  from  180  days  to  150  days  from 
the  time  the  commission  first  issues  its  in- 
formal charge. 

The  importance  of  this  amendment  should 
not  be  underestimated.  As  it  represents  my 
last  best  offer  It  signals,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  final  effort  to  resolve  the  court 
enforcement  cease  and  desist  Issue  and  pre- 
sents a  strong  step  towards  salvaging  the  en- 
tire bill.  Previous  opponents  of  court  en- 
forcement would  be  well  advised  to  consider 
the  reasonableness  of  this  amendment 
versus  the  very  real  prospect  of  no  equal  em- 
plojrment  opportunity  enforcement  law  at 
all — a  most  unfortunate  and  unnecessary 
consequence. 

Consistent  with  my  previous  efforts  on  l>e- 
half  of  employment  discrimination  enforce- 
ment, I  shall  continue  to  keep  an  open  mind 
concerning  suggested  compromises  embody- 
ing substantial  court  enforcement  machin- 
ery. I  have  exhausted  my  resources  so  the  fu- 
ture of  the  bill  now  lies  In  the  hands  of  the 
cease  and  desist  proponents. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sorely  disappointed  to 
discover  that  the  heralded  EEOC  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Javits,  Is  substantially 
less  than  what  the  media  characterized  as 
a  compromise.  The  amendment.  Amend- 
ment #878,  Is  certainly  a  hollow  offer  of 
compromise  to  those  45  other  senators  and 
myself  who  have  fought  long  and  hard  for 
the  principle  of  court  Impartiality  In  the 
enforcement  of  Job  dlscrlmlnaUon.  The 
amendment  practices  even  greater  deception 
on  the  previous  supporters  of  cease  and  de- 
sist. In  laboring  to  create  a  cease  and  deelst 
mechanism  without  using  the  pernicious 
words,  the  amendment  interjects  one  addi- 
tional level  of  review  into  the  procedure  and 
an  unusual  level  at  that.  Under  S.  2515, 
Commission  Issued  cease  and  desist  orders 
would  be  subject  to  petitions  of  review 
brought  within  60  days  of  the  order  pursuant 
to  Sec.  4  (k)  or  enforcement  petitions 
brought  after  60  days  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  Sec.  4  (k)  and  (m)  or  by  the 
aggrieved  after  90  days  pursuant  to  Sec.  4 
(n),  all  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Amendment  878  provides  that  the  find- 


ings of  fact  and  'recommendations"  entered 
by  the  Commission  shall  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  District  Courts  if  appropri- 
ate motions  are  made  within  similar  time 
periods. 

Thus,  a  recalcitrant  respondent  can  drag 
the  aggrieved  through  a  review  process  ex- 
panded by  the  highly  unusual  and  time  con- 
siunlng  U.S.  District  Court  review.  This  pro- 
cedure files  In  the  face  of  critics  of  my  dis- 
trict court  enforcement  amendment  who 
were  upset  by  unconscionable  delays  cavued 
by  federal  court  backlogs. 

Whereas  the  Javlts-Wllllams  amendment 
serves  to  exacerbate  the  problem  of  federal 
district  court  backlogs,  amendment  #871  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Holllngs,  and  myself, 
preserves  the  benefits  of  cotirt  enforcement 
whUe  alleviating  the  federal  district  court 
backlog  problem  by  providing  for  expedited 
hearings  and  determinations  similar  to  the 
procedures  contained  In  other  civil  rights 
law.  Including  voOng  rights  and  public  ac- 
commodations. 

Despite  media  coverage  to  the  contrary, 
Amendment  #788  retains  Commission  cease 
and  desist  powers  under  the  coy  pseudonym 
of  "recommendations".  It  Is  a  relabeling 
without  substance.  Courts  have  no  more  au- 
thority or  discretion  In  deciding  the  merits 
of  a  'recommendation"  than  they  did  with  a 
cease  and  desist  order.  Both  are  given  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  unless  upon  appeal 
the  respondent  can  prove  that  they  are  not 
supported  by  a  substantiality  of  the  evidence. 

The  result  with  both  Is  Identical — a  com- 
mission determination  that,  unless  not  sup- 
ported by  a  scintilla  of  the  evidence,  can't 
be  upset. 

The  Javlts-Wllllams  amendment  does 
throw  some  rather  skimpy  bones  to  the  court 
enforcement  proponents  but  I  emphasize 
that  they  are  Indeed  skimpy.  The  amendment 
does  give  the  District  Courts  Jurisdiction  to 
enter  interlocutory  orders  during  the  Com- 
mission hearing,  but  only  if  such  order  In- 
volves a  "controlling  question  of  law"  and 
if  It  will  "matertaUy  advance  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  litigation" — both  liti- 
gious qualifications  at  best. 

Whereas  S.  2515  provides  that  the  federal 
rules  of  evidence  shall  apply  "so  far  as  pntc- 
tlcable,"  amendment  787  states  that  pro- 
ceedings be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  evidence  and  that  the  rules  of 
procedure  apply  "Insofar  as  possible" — a 
fudge  factor  which  practically  spealdng  will 
probably  make  Inapplicable  the  most  Im- 
portant federal  rules  of  procedure — those  of 
pretrial  discovery.  Adequate  pretrial  discov- 
ery safeguards  respondents  from  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  entering  hearings  Inadequately  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  against  Com- 
mission charges. 

Not  only  Is  Amendment  787  a  woefully  In- 
adequate vehicle  for  compromise  to  court 
enforcement  proponents,  it  also  Jeopardizes 
the  rights  of  the  aggrieved  with  a  longer 
appeals  process.  I  respectfully  advise  the 
cease  and  desist  proponents  to  seriously  con- 
sider not  only  the  advantages  of  my  amend- 
ment 871  vis-a-vls  amendment  878  but  also 
the  advantages  of  present  cease  and  desist 
language  contained  In  S.  2515  with  amend- 
mant  878.  I  am  certain  that  In  the  later  In- 
stances you  will  find  S.  2515  preferable. 
Amendment  878  should  prove  unacceptable 
to  everyone.  I  urge  my  colleagues  once  again 
to  vote  for  the  fairest,  most  expeditious  Job 
discrimination  enforcement  procedure — my 
substitute  amendment  to  amendment  878.  It 
offers  the  best  hope  of  resolving  the  present 
deadlock. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  somehow  or  other  we 
can  get  a  vote  on  my  amendment,  be  it 
today,  be  it  Monday,  or  be  it  Tuesday. 
I  say  that  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
substitute  which  we  have  ready  for  the 
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Javits-Williams  amendment,  because  of 
the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Senate,  re- 
quire a  few  changes,  which,  if  we  were 
successful  in  substituting  my  amend- 
ment, would  again  mean  that  we  would 
have  to  put  perfecting  amendments  in 
later. 

What  I  am  saying  in  general  is  that  it 
is  a  very  complex  procedure.  It  would  be 
far  easier  if  we  could  just  have  a  simple 
vote  on  my  amendment,  and  just  let  it 
go  that  way.  But  in  order  to  do  that,  I 
guess  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  Sena- 
tor Williams  and  Senator  Javits  to  put 
theirs  aside,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
going  to  do  it.  I  shall  continue  to  work 
with  them,  but  I  doubt  that  I  shall  be 
successful. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  HOME  REPAIR 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1971— 
CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
erations of  S.  2888,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  grants  for 
the  conduct  of  older  Americans  home- 
repair  projects,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  over  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OP  CLAIM  OF  BLACK- 
FEET  INDIANS,  MONTANA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  671. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  671)  to  provide  for 
division  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Blackf  eet  Tribe  of  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  and 
the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belk- 
nap Reservation,  Mont.,  in  Indians 
Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  279-A, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert : 

That  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  October  21,  1968  (82  Stat.  1190.  1198),  to 
pay  a  Judgment  to  the  Blackf  eet  Tribe  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  Montana, 
and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belk- 
nap Reservation,  Montana,  In  Indian  Claims 


Commission  docket  numbered  279-A,  to- 
gether with  Interest  thereon,  after  payment 
of  attorney  fees,  litigation  expenses,  and  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  divided  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  basis  of  73.2  per  centum  to 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  26.8  per  centum  to 
the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  $5,671,156  from  the 
funds  credited  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  under 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  per 
capita  to  each  person  whose  name  appears 
on  or  is  entitled  to  appear  on  the  member- 
ship roll  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  and  who  was 
born  on  or  prior  to  and  is  living  on  the  date 
of  this  Act.  The  sum  of  $2,100,000  from  the 
funds  credited  to  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  un- 
der section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed 
per  capita  to  all  members  of  the  Port  Belk- 
nap Community  who  were  born  on  or  prior 
to  and  are  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  and 
(a)  whose  names  appear  on  the  February  5, 
1937,  pajmient  roll  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  or  (b)  who 
are  descended  from  a  person  whose  name 
appears  on  said  roll.  A  share  or  Interest  pay- 
able to  enrollees  or  their  heirs  or  legatees 
who  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
iinder  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures.  Including  the 
establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines appropriate  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terest of  such  persons. 

Sec.  3.  The  balance  of  each  tribe's  share 
of  the  funds  may  be  advanced,  expended,  In- 
vested, or  reinvested  for  any  purposes  that 
are  authorized  by  the  respective  tribal  gov- 
erning bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regiilatlons 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  api>ointed  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Hansen  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  due 
time  this  body  will  consider  an  amend- 
ment numbered  834,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  continuance  of  the  present  practices 
and  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  pattern  or  procedure  discrimi- 
nation cases.  The  amendment  takes  the 
form  of  deleting  from  the  pending  bill 
section  5. 

PRESENT    LAW    IN    "PATTERN    OR    PRACTICE" 
CASES 

Presently,  the  Attorney  has  author- 
ity— under  section  707  of  title  VII,  Civil 
Rights  Act — to  bring  suit  in  "pattern  or 
practice"  cases — those  in  which  a  person 
or  group  engages  in  a  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" of  resistance  to  full  employment 
rights  as  conferred  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 


Trials  are  to  three-judge  courts  if  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  the  case  to  be 
of  "general  public  interest."  with  appeal 
to  Supreme  Court.  Without  such  certifi- 
cation, trial  is  to  a  district  judge. 

HOW    SECTION    5    OF    BILL    CHANGES    THIS 

This  section  seeks  to  abolish  judicicd 
determination  and  enforcement  of  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  suits,  and  would  replace 
it  by  administrative  action  by  the  EEOC, 
which  would  apply  the  "cease  and  desist" 
powers  in  such  suits  as  are  granted  in 
section  706  in  the  present  bill  or  any 
substitute  which  is  adopted  after  this 
point  by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  present  bill. 

To  adopt  section  5  would  be  to  aban- 
don and  abolish  judicial  enforcement  of 
"pattern  or  practice"  suits.  The  Attor- 
ney General's  authority  in  such  suit 
would  be  abolished — except  for  previ- 
ously filed  cases,  which  would  continue 
unabated  for  2  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  commission  would  be  substituted 
as  party  plaintiff  instead  of  the  Attorney 
General.  Thereafter,  all  such  cases  would 
be  converted  into  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, not  judicial. 

NATTTRE    AND    IMPORTANCE    OF    "PATTERN    OR 
PRACTICE"    CASES 

These  lawsuits  typically  involve  large 
employers  or  labor  unions.  Large  num- 
bers of  employees  are  involved.  Some- 
times in  the  later  stages  of  this  type  of 
litigation,  company -wide  suits  are 
brought,  to  include  all  of  its  branches, 
plants,  or  divisions.  Industry-wide  ac- 
tions have  been  undertaken,  involving 
an  industry  with  all  aflaiiated  imions.  For 
example,  one  suit  embraced  17  gambling 
casinos  and  hotels  on  the  Strip  in  Las 
Vegas,  and  five  unions,  constituting  the 
20,000-man  resort  industry  in  the  locality. 

Another  proceeding  covered  hiring  and 
referral  practices  in  the  entire  Califor- 
nia-based movie  industry 

Emotional  and  sensitive  situations 
often  are  involved.  The  relief  sought  is 
frequently  impopular  •with  defendants 
and  with  some  parts  of  the  community 
involved.  Very  complex,  difiQcult  ques- 
tions of  law,  fact,  and  remedy  inhere  in 
such  cases.  Also  involved  are  enforce- 
ment proceedings  subsequent  to  the  en- 
try of  Judgment  or  decree.  These  are  by 
way  of  supplementarj-  relief  or  for  con- 
tempt of  court. 

Such  lawsuits  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  class  actions. 

They  have  a  two-fold  mission:  first, 
to  get  a  decision  and  disposition  of  the 
case  itself;  and,  second,  to  have  that  de- 
cision serve  as  a  precedent  for  situations 
with  similar  facts  and  circumstances. 

Judicial  enforcement  is  highly  superior 
and  more  advantageous  than  adminis- 
trative enforcement. 

PRESENT    PPROCEDURES    FOR    SUCH    CASES    WERE 
CHOSEN  ADVISEDLY THET  SHOT7LD  BE  RETAINED 

To  abandon  judicial  enforcement  of 
"pattern  or  practice"  suits  in  favor  of 
administrative  cease-and-desist  powers 
would  constitute  a  substantial  erosion  of 
Federal  enforcement  efforts  in  the  field 
of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

COURT    ENFORCEMENT    IS    SUPERIOR,    MORK 
EFFECTIVE,  AND  EXPEDITIOUS 

First.  The  respect  and  confidence  ac- 
corded Federal  courts  are  a  substantial 
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and  valued  asset  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  cases. 

Second.  The  Federal  courts  have 
achieved  much  experience  in  pattern  or 
practice  cases  in  all  aspects  of  civil  rights 
cases:  employment,  voting,  housing, 
education,  public  accommodations. 

Third.  Court  decisions  are  helpful  in 
precedents  in  similar  or  related  cases. 
They  are  well  recognized  and  highly  re- 
garded as  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  law. 

Fourth.  Such  decisions  are  useful  in 
conciliation  efforts,  because  they  clearly 
spell  out  the  law  as  it  is  applied. 

Fifth.  Court  decisions  promiUgat*  the 
law  as  the  courts  apply  it,  in  a  broad,  re- 
liable fashion  through  the  court  decision 
reporting  services.  Thus  employees,  em- 
ployers, and  all  concerned  are  informed 
currently  and  promptly  of  their  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

Sixth.  Enforcement  proceedings  after 
decree  may  be  necessary  for  supplemen- 
tal relief  or  for  order  of  contempt.  Such 
subsequent  proceedings  are  handled  with 
much  greater  advantage  by  the  judge 
who  entered  the  decree  in  the  first  place. 
A  judge  who  enters  an  order  will  be  de- 
termined that  it  is  properly  enforced.  The 
Department  of  Justice — Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision—know this.  The  courts  know  it. 
And  the  defendant  knows  it.  That  is  why 
the  Department  does  not  have  to  go  back 
to  the  Court  very  often  in  order  to  secure 
compliance.  But  in  cases  where  they  do 
so,  the  relief  is  quick  and  effective. 

Seventh.  Under  administrative  en- 
forcement with  cease-and-desist  author- 
ity, the  agency  which  hears  the  evidence 
and  formulates  the  order,  would  not  be 
responsible  for  enforcing  it.  The  experi- 
ence of  another  agency — NLRB — wliich 
has  dealt  with  employment  opportunities 
and  with  respect  to  which  factfinding 
and  remedy  formulation  function  are 
separate  from  the  enforcement  function 
has  not  been  either  happy  or  effective. 
Recalcitrant  defendants  have  been  able 
to  resist  full  compliance  more  success- 
fully than  if  they  had  been  dealt  with  di- 
rectly in  a  Federal  district  court. 

Eighth.  Court  enforcement  is  more  ex- 
peditious. The  testimony  record  shows 
that  experience  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  the  last  2  years  was  that  a  court 
order  was  usually  obtained  in  less  than 
a  year  from  the  time  the  suit  was  filed. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  has  been 
successful  in  securing  expeditious  hand- 
ling and  disposition  of  such  cases.  Most 
Federal  courts  have  been  persuaded  to 
advance  such  cases  on  their  dockets,  and 
have  brought  them  out  for  early  hearing. 
Therefore,  statistics  showing  mean 
elapsed  time  between  filing  and  disposi- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  civil  cases  in  variotis 
Federal  district  courts  provide  very  little 
guidance  in  determining  how  long  it 
takes  to  bring  title  VII  cases  to  judgment. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  imder  cease-and- 
desist  authority  in  which  inordinate  de- 
lay will  be  encountered  if  section  5  is 
enacted  into  law.  The  estimates  are,  ac- 
cording to  Assistant  Attorney  General 
David  Norman— page  127  Senate  hear- 
mgs— that  if  the  EEOC  undertakes  pat- 
tern or  practice  cases,  it  would  be  some- 
thing Uke  3  years  before  pattern  and 
practice  authority  would  really  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  EEOC  no  matter  whether  it  was 
by  cease  and  desist  or  by  litigation,  that 
is  there  would  be  a  3 -year  interval 
before  there  would  be  any  substantial 
number  of  enforceable  orders  under  the 
bill  if  enacted  into  law  with  section  5 
remaining  in  it. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  of  develop- 
ing law  and  progress  in  combating  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  the  Nation 
simply  cannot  afford  a  3-year  interim 
or  vacuum. 

Such  a  period  would  be  a  setback  and 
a  detriment  not  only  for  the  3  years  but 
even  a  longer  time  in  which  recovery 
would  be  encountered. 


erable  period  of  time,  and  probably  It  would 
be  at  least  three  years  before  enforcement 
orders  could  be  produced  in  any  substantial 
number. 


THREE    EX.MUPLES 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
1964  ordered  that  two  segregated  long- 
shoreman locals  in  Texas  be  merged.  In 
1966,  that  order  was  afBrmed  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
review.  Yet  in  1969,  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  commenced  a  title  VII  lawsuit 
against  all  of  the  segregated  Texas  lo- 
cals of  the  International  Longshoremen 
Associations,  the  two  locals  referred  to 
were  still  totally  segregated.  No  effective- 
ness had  been  given  to  the  court  order 
that  had  been  approved  by  the  circuit 
court  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  lawsuit  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
against  five  trade  unions  in  Seattle,  in- 
cluded a  imion  that  had  been  ordered  by 
the  NLRB  to  stop  discrimination  in  favor 
of  imion  members  in  referral.  Although 
the  order  had  been  entered  before  the 
Department  filed  suit,  the  order  was  not 
followed  until  the  court  in  the  Depart- 
ment's lawsuit  ordered  compliance  imder 
tiUe  vn. 

Over  the  years,  the  NLRB  entered  a 
series  of  orders  against  a  major  textile 
manufacturer  in  directing  it  to  stop  dis- 
criminating against  employees  because  of 
their  union  activities.  After  these  orders 
became  enforceable  as  a  result  of  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  the 
NLRB  deemed  it  necessary  to  file  motions 
for  contempt.  The  court  of  appeals,  not 
being  equipped  to  conduct  evidentiary 
hearings,  directed  that  the  evidence  with 
respect  to  these  motions  be  heard  by  a 
Federal  district  judge,  who  was  then  to 
make  findings  and  transmit  them  to  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  latter  to  make 
final  determination  on  the  motions  for 
contempt. 

It  is  submitted,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
procedure  such  as  this  denies  prompt  re- 
lief and  expends  manpower  unnecessar- 
ily. In  reality,  any  postjudgment  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  heard  by  the  district  judge 
from  whose  court  the  order  first  came. 

rr  IS  ESTIMATED  THAT  3  TEARS  WOULD 
ELAPSE  BEFORE  EEOC  CAN  OBTAIN  SUB- 
STANTIAL NUMBERS  OP  ENFORCEABLE  OR- 
DERS 

The  procedures  set  forth  in  the  bill  for 
the  processing  of  charges  is  complex  and 
lengthy.  Under  that  procedure,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  substantial  number  of  en- 
forceable orders  could  be  produced  in 
less  than  3  years.  As  David  L.  Nor- 
man, Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
Civil  Rights  EWvision,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee: 

The  administrative  system  Intended  to  re- 
place the  judicial  enforcement  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Attorney  General  could  not  be- 
gin to  function  effectively  for  some  consld- 


The  reason  for  the  length  of  time  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive.  Under  section 
706(b)  of  the  bill  a  charge  is  filed  with 
EEOC.  Normally  it  is  filed  informally,  in 
the  form  of  a  handwritten  letter.  The 
charge  then  has  to  be  made  in  formal 
notarized  form  and  the  Commission  must 
serve  notice  of  the  charge  and  make  an 
investigation  thereof,  section  706(b), 
page  34  of  the  bill.  At  present  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  backlog  of  charges  is  such 
that  investigations  are  made  more  than 
a  year  after  the  charge  is  filed. 

Even  before  EEOC  may  commence  an 
investigation  in  a  State  or  locality  which 
has  a  fair  employment  practice  law   it 
must   defer   for   60   days   to   the   State 
agency  before  commencing  investigation. 
After  the  investigation  is  commenced. 
EEOC  must  interview  the  victim  of  dis- 
crimination, look  at  the  personnel  rec- 
ord of  the  corporation,  and  obtain  state- 
ments from  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  At  present,  it  takes  well  over 
a  year  and  one-half  from  the  time  a 
charge  is  filed  until  a  reasonable  cause 
determination  is  made.  Under  the  bill 
section  706(b).  page  35.  the  Commissioii 
has  120  days  to  make  a  reasonable  cause 
determination,  and  tliat  120  days  starts 
after  the  60-day  deferral  to  State  or  lo- 
cal authorities. 

Once  a  reasonable  cause  determina- 
tion is  made,  the  Commission  is  obliged 
to  attempt  conciliation  by  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion,  section  706 
(b) ,  page  35.  No  time  limit  is  set  forth  in 
the  bill  as  to  how  long  the  conciliation 
efforts  should  or  would  be  expected  to 
take.  A  minimum  of  3  months  could  be 
expected  if  the  conciliation  efforts  are  to 
be  more  than  perfunctory. 

n  conciliation  fails,  the  bill  contem- 
plates that  the  Commission  serve  an 
administrative  complaint  upon  the  re- 
spondent and  go  to  hearings,  section  706 
(f).  The  respondent  then  has  the  right 
to  file  an  answer,  section  706(g).  Testi- 
mony is  then  to  be  taken,  imder  oath, 
and  transcribed  before  a  hearing  exam- 
iner. Such  proceedings  are  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  evidence  of 
the  district  courts. 

Even  assuming  the  best  of  good  faith 
efforts  by  both  the  general  counsel  for 
the  Commission  and  counsel  for  the 
respondents,  the  time  for  administrative 
complaint  to  the  administrative  hearing 
would  be  at  least  6  months,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 3  months  for  decision  by  the 
hearing  examiner. 

Following  the  procedure  followed  by 
the  NLRB  and  most  of  the  administra- 
tive agencies,  either  side  would  then 
have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  hearing  examiner  to  the 
Commission.  Normsdly  this  entails  not 
only  transcription  of  the  record,  but  the 
filing  of  briefs  by  both  parties  and  oral 
argument,  and  the  writing  of  a  decision 
by  the  Commission.  An  absolute  mini- 
mum time  for  this  internal  appeal  pro- 
cedure would  be  3  months,  from  the  date 
of  the  hearing  examiner's  decision  to  the 
date  of  the  Commission's  decision;  and 
6  months  would  be  a  much  more  realistic 
estimate.  But  even  this  decision  of  the 
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Commission  is  not  enforceable  in  court. 
The  losing  parties  then  have  60  days 
within  which  to  challenge  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  in  the  appropriate  court 
of  appeals.  Before  this  coiu-t.  the  parties 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
record  made  and  printed  or  otherwise 
reproduced,  briefs  must  be  written  and 
oral  argument  heard.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals must  then  write  its  decision.  Only 
after  the  court  of  appeals  decision  is 
entered  is  there  an  order  enforceable 
by  contempt.  Experience  of  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  indicates  that  the 
time  from  the  date  of  the  Commission's 
decision  to  the  date  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  is  normally  well  in  excess 
of  a  year. 

In  summary  then,  the  following  is  a 
minimum  table  for  the  processing  of 
charges : 

Deferral  to  State  agency,  60  days — 2 
months. 

Investigation  to  reasonable  cause  de- 
cision, 120  days — 4  months. 

Reasonable  cause  to  fail  conciliation, 
3  months. 

Administrative  complaint  to  hearing 
before  hearing  examiner,  6  months. 

Hearing  to  decision  of  heading  exam- 
iner, 3  months. 

Decision  of  hearing  examiner  to  deci- 
sion of  Commission,  3  months. 

Decision  by  the  Commission  through 
to  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals,  12 
months. 

Thus,  the  minimum  period  of  time 
from  the  filing  of  the  charge  to  the  deci- 
sion can  be  expected  to  be  33  months; 
and  since  those  are  minimum  times,  we 
can  expect  that  there  will  be  a  3-year 
interval  before  there  will  be  any  substan- 
tial number  of  enforceable  orders. 

Judicial  enforcement  should  be  re- 
tained in  pattern  or  practice  cases. 

Section  5  does  not  involve  a  transfer 
of  pattern  or  practice  cases  enforce- 
ment. It  is  total  abandonment  of  judicial 
enforcement  of  such  cases. 

Enforcement  is  more  effective  and  ex- 
peditious in  the  courts  under  section  707 
than  it  would  be  under  EEOC  cease-and- 
desist  powers  of  section  706. 

The  E>epartment  of  Justice — Employ- 
ment Section  of  Civil  Rights  Division — 
is  better  equipped.  It  possesses  long- 
standing expertise,  has  a  favorable  record 
in  court,  and  follow-up  proceedings  by 
way  of  compliance  with  court  order  Is 
more  certain  and  satisfactory. 
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from  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  the  em- 
ployment section,  to  the  Commission, 
there  will  be  precious  little  that  wiU  be 
affected  by  that  transfer.  Certainly,  the 
investigatory  powers  and  capabilities  of 
the  FBI  will  not  be  transferred,  nor  of 
the  U.S.  attorneys,  nor  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
shals; and  we  can  go  right  down  the  line 
with  a  long  list  of  these  resources  which 
will  not  be  available — unfortunately,  in 
some  ways — to  the  Commission. 

First,  such  resources  include:  36  at- 
torneys in  the  employment  section — 
with  an  enviable  record  of  securing 
favorable  court  decrees  or  orders  in  every 
case  brought  by  them. 

Second,  Appeals  Unit  of  Civil  Rights 
Division,  three  attorneys. 

Third.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Civil  Rights  Division;  two  deputy  assist- 
ant attorneys  general. 

Fourth,  U.S.  district  attorneys— plus 
1,200  assistant  attorneys — located  in  93 
judicial  districts,  plus  the  branch  offices 
within  the  districts. 

Fifth,  U.S.  Marshal's  Service:  1,400 
operational  persons— marshal's  and  dep- 
uties— 385  administrative  people — 364 
persons  on  hourly  wage. 

Sixth,  FBI  agents  and  staff.  It  should 
be  noted  again  that  these  resources  are 
not  transferable.  Each  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  division  or  department.  Each 
devotes  a  portion  of  their  time  to  title 
vn  matters— not  only  in  employment 
areas,  but  in  education,  voting,  public 
accommodations,  housing,  and  related 
civil  rights  subjects. 

To  convert  judicial  enforcement  to 
cease-and-desist  procedures  under  sec- 
tion 706,  would  require  a  long  period  of 
time  to  acquire  staff,  procedures,  and 
organization  before  EEOC  could  start 
functioning.  The  estimate  of  an  interim 
of  at  least  3  years  was  testified  to.  before 
any  EEOC  would  be  able  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  enforceable  orders 
under  its  section  706  cease-and-desist 
proceedings. 

FAVORABLE    COURT    RECORD   UNDER    SEC.    707    PAT- 
TERN OR  PRACTICE  SUITS 


58  of  the  hearings,  he  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transfer  of  powers  to  the  Com- 
mission. At  the  very  outset,  he  said: 

I  feel  that  such  a  transfer  would  not.  at 
this  time,  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Commission  and  would  not  promote  the  most 
effective  administration  of  Title  Vn. 


BETTER     EQUIPPED 

Since  1954  it  has  been  handling  litiga- 
tion in  courts  on  all  phases  of  civil 
rights:  voting,  education,  housing,  public 
accommodations,  and  employment  re- 
sulting in  a  broad  experience  in  pattern 
or  practice  suits. 

This  is  very  significant  by  way  of  de- 
veloping a  "know  how"  on  the  part  of 
the  many  resources  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  available  to  the  employment 
section. 

Such  resources  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. They  are  largely  not  trans- 
ferrable  because  they  are  integral  work- 
ing parts  of  an  entire  division — Civil 
Rights— and  of  the  department  itself. 

So  that  when  the  pending  bill  provides 
that  the  resources,  records,  unused  ap- 
propriations, and  so  forth,  be  tra^^sferred 


In  October  1969,  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision was  reorganized  on  a  subject  mat- 
ter basis,  rather  than  the  previous  geo- 
graphic basis. 

The  newly  created  employment  section 
became  responsible  for  all  title  vn 
enforcement  and  related  activities  under 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Attorney  General. 

Its  record  at  reducing  trial  time  of 
cases  has  been  remarkable.  Prior  to  July 
1,  1969,  47  "pattern  or  practice"  cases 
had  been  filed,  but  only  18  had  been  tried 
or  settled  by  that  date.  Of  the  57  such 
cases  filed  prior  to  January  1,  1971,  all 
but  seven  had  been  settled  or  brought  to 
hearings  on  the  merits;  and  the  Govern- 
ment prevailed  in  each  of  them. 

The  section's  experience  in  the  last  2 
years  has  been  that  it  usually  obtains  an 
effective,  enforceable  court  order  in  less 
than  a  year  from  the  time  suit  Is  filed. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  COMMIS- 
SION FAVORS  PRESENT  JUDICIAL  PROCEDURES 
FOR  PATTERN  OR  PRACTICE  CASES  (SEC.  707. 
TITLE  VII) 

William  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, testified  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  At  page 


He  pointed  out.  among  other  things, 
that  30,000  complaints  will  be  filed  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  and  that  there  is  an 
estimate  of  45.000  complaints  that  will 
be  filed  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  He 
outlined  many  other  reasons  why  the 
transfer  to  the  Commission  would  be  in- 
advisable and  would  constitute,  as  he 
put  it,  an  erosion  of  the  enforcement 
powers  of  tiUe  Vn  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act. 

He  pointed  out  that  to  subject  pattern 
or  practice  suits  to  administrative  reme- 
dies would  be  to  cast  them  into  the  .same 
role  and  class  as  any  other  complaint 
submitted  to  the  Commission;  that  is. 
any  complaint,  individual  in  character, 
or  one  which  does  not  partake  of  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  "pattern  or  practice" 
suits. 

After  all,  there  is  a  reason  for  a  sep- 
arate section  (707)  in  title  VII  to  deal 
with  pattern  or  practice  suits.  The  rea- 
son is  still  valid  and  sound.  Its  essence 
is  that  such  situation  embraces  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  an  ordinary  case 
or  complaint. 

The  pattern  or  practice  suit  typically 
involves  large  employers  or  labor  unions. 
Also  difficult  legal  questions  which  are 
diligently  canvassed  and  urged  by  op- 
posing sides.  They  are  cases  which  are 
large,  complex,  and  far-reaching. 

Their  importance  goes  beyond  tlie  is- 
sues of  the  instant  case.  It  goes  to  the 
application  of  that  ca.se  to  subsequent 
lesser  title  VII  actions.  Such  a  decision 
serves  as  a  precedent  for  like  or  similar 
.situations,  and  should  be  arrived  at.  and 
promulgated  or  disseminated,  in  appro- 
priate fashion.  The  publication  of  official 
court  decisions  makes  .'5uch  available  na- 
tionwide: not  only  as  to  the  original  case 
and  judgment  or  decree,  but  also  as  to 
supplementarj'  proceedings  v.hich  may 
be  called  for  in  securing  enforcement 
and  compliance.  The  capacity  now  resi- 
dent in  the  Attorney  General  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  courts  with  such  a  case  is 
valuable  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

It  was  upon  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions and  others  that  Commis.>;ion  Chair- 
man William  Brown  HI  ba.sed  his  testi- 
mony, which  reads  in  part: 

...  In  S.  2515  as  presently  written,  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  0(?neral  to  bring  pet- 
torn  or  practice  suits,  once  transferred,  be- 
comes subject  to  the  administrative  reme- 
dies proposed  la  Section  4  of  the  Bill.  This. 
In  effect,  minimizes  the  effectiveness  of  the 
pattern  or  practice  suits  since  they  would  be- 
come no  different  than  any  other  complaint 
submitted  to  the  Commission. 

The  effectiveness  of  pattern  or  practice 
litigation  is  the  result  of  the  ability  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  bring  these  large,  far- 
reaching,  and  often  very  complex  suits  di- 
rectly In  courts.  The  importance  of  these 
suits  has  largely  been  the  decisions  which 
have  resulted  and  which  have  set  the  prece- 
dents for  subsequent  leser  Title  VII  actions. 

To  nullify  this  powerful  and  effective 
means  whereby  the  courts  can  Interpret  and 
clarify  the  provisions  of  Title  VII,  while  at 
the  same  time  establishing  new  Judicial  prec- 
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edcnts  applicable  to  other  courts  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  alilce.  wovild  not,  in  my 
Judgment  serve  to  promote  the  mo6t  effec- 
tive administration  of  equal  employment. 
Page  58,  Hearings. 

He  was  asked  by  the  committee  chair- 
man in  hearings  as  to  whether  the  Com- 
mission would  have  the  competency  and 
will  to  handle  all  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved in  S.  2515  as  written,  including 
the  self-enforcing  cease  and  desist  orders 
embraced  in  the  broadened  responsibility 
of  the  bill,  the  transfer  of  functions  of 
the  OfiBce  of  Contract  Compliance,  the 
transfer  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  Federal  employees,  the 
transfer  of  the  pattern  and  practice  pro- 
visions of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
so  forth.  Here  is  his  answer  (page  74, 
hearings) : 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  feel 
that  the  commission  has  the  competency  to 
handle  these  matters. 

I  would  question  at  this  time  whether  it 
has  the  ability  in  terms  of  resources — that 
Is,  financial  resources — or  in  terms  of  people. 

I  would  be  very  much  against  the  trans- 
fer, as  I  have  indicated  in  my  prepared  text, 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
responsibility  at  this  time. 

I  would  be  against  the  transfer  of  Attor- 
ney General's  right  in  Title  VII  at  this  time 
and  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  the  EEOC. 

Still  later  in  his  testimony  on  this 
point.  Commission  Chairman  Brown 
stated  : 

One  of  the  problems,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
la  the  overwhelming  backlog  of  cases  and  I 
should  point  out  to  the  committee  that  this 
is  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  fiscal  year  we  have  increased  our 
ability  to  turn  our  decisions  at  something 
like  three  times  the  rate  of  the  previous  year. 

We  have  doubled  the  number  of  concilia- 
tions and  predeclsion  settlements  over  the 
prior  year  but  the  number  of  cases  coming 
into  the  Commission  has  continued  to  esca- 
late at  a  very  alarming  rate  and.  as  I  have 
indicated  now,  the  current  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  1972  are  now  over  some  30,00  individual 
complaints  coming  in  as  opposed  to  the  orig- 
inal estimate  which  was  made  last  year  of 
19,000  complaints  being  sent  into  the  Com- 
mission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  budget  which 
was  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1973.  we  antic- 
ipate some  45,000  new  incoming  charges  of 
discrimination  in  fiscal  year  1973.  and  I 
am  told  by  some  of  my  staff  that  may  be  a 
low  estimate. 

So.  taking  those  figures  into  considera- 
tion— plus  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  I 
question  the  advisability  of  putting  some  of 
the  provisions  in  this  Commission — as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance— my  position  would  be  that  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  those  transfers. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  Com- 
mission Chairman  Brown  opposed  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  to  transfer  the  Attor- 
ney General's  powers  to  the  EEOC,  on 
two  broad  groimds:  The  effectiveness  of 
pattern  and  practice  suits  would  be  min- 
imized and  impaired;  and  second,  the 
overwhelming  biuden  of  cases  and  their 
monumental  backlog  with  increasing 
volume  of  complaints  for  processing 
would  make  it  most  difficult  and  inad- 
visable to  handle  addition  duties  such 
as  those  embraced  in  the  transfer  in 
question. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  an 
erosion  of  enforcement  effort  would  oc- 
cur if  section  5  is  enacted. 
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Enactment  of  section  5  of  the  bill 
would  place  all  "pattern  or  practice" 
cases  under  the  cease  and  desist  au- 
thority contained  in  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  as  amended.  Such  cease 
and  desist  authority  is  complaint 
oriented.  It  was  so  devised  and  written 
to  handle  individual  cases  with  dis- 
patch, with  as  little  formality  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  forth.  So  this  fiscal  year 
they  will  have  some  32,000  complaints 
filed  with  the  Commission.  Next  fiscal 
year  they  expect  45,000. 

But  pattern  or  practice  authority  is 
not  a  complaint  oriented  authority. 

The  nature  of  pattern  and  practice 
authority  is  to  investigate  any  informa- 
tion that  may  come  to  attention  that  sug- 
gests patterns  of  discrimination  in  a 
large  company  which  may  have  many 
plants,  divisions,  or  branches:  or  in  a 
large  labor  union,  or  group  of  unions,  or 
their  affiliates,  with  thousands  of  mem- 
bers and  jobs  involved;  or  in  an  entire 
industry,  with  many  companies  and 
unions.  There  the  necessity  will  be  to 
determine  complex  and  difficult  questions 
of  law,  fact,  and  remedy;  to  render  a 
decision  or  decree;  and  be  prepared  to 
engage  in  such  subsequent  proceedings 
as  necessary  to  insure  full  compliance. 
Perhaps  by  supplementary  relief,  or 
maybe  by  way  of  contempt  of  court 
orders. 

Such  imposing,  far-reaching,  and  ex- 
tended proceedings  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  for  an  administra- 
tive body  to  handle  as  investigator, 
prosecutor,  and  judge.  If  it  could  be  done 
at  all,  it  would  not  be  for  a  long  time 
that  it  could  start  producing  substan- 
tial numbers  of  cases,  and  then  not  very 
effectively  and  not  very  well. 

These  latter  points  have  already  been 
covered  in  my  remarks  as  to  the  time 
involved — 3  years  at  least — according  to 
testimony  in  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  in  summarizing,  I  might 
say  that  the  judicial  enforcement  pro- 
vided in  section  707  as  presently  effective 
should  be  retained.  These  practices  have 
worked  well.  The  attorneys  assigned  to 
the  tasks  have  been  backed  by  the  sub- 
stantial prestige  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  all  the  resources  of  that  de- 
partment. These  resources  include  ex- 
istent talent  possessed  by  the  FBI,  the 
U.S.  marshals,  the  appeals  xmit  of  the 
department  of  the  U.S.  attorneys  located, 
together  with  deputy  attorneys,  in  all  the 
89  districts  of  the  Federal  district  court. 
There  is  a  highly  effective  law  enforce- 
ment operation  under  this  arrangement. 
imder  title  VII.  It  is  submitted  that  this 
record  fully  warrants  continuation  of 
that  operation,  whether  the  Commission 
is  given  enforcement  power  or  not  and 
whether  such  power  that  they  are  given 
will  be  judicial  or  administrative.  That 
record  is  very  signal.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half  or  so,  of  the  dozen 
or  so  cases  which  were  tried  and  dis- 
posed of — concluded,  as  they  call  it — 11 
were  concluded  within  11  months  after 
the  filing  of  the  complaint  in  the  court. 
So  that,  together  with  many  other  rea- 
sons, would  argue  persuasively  for  the 
retention  of  section  707  as  it  presently 
exists  in  the  law  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.   It  would  also  argue  per- 


suasively that  section  V  of  the  pending 
bUl  should  be  deleted  in  its  entirety  to 
accomplish  that  result. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Buckley).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8S8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill;  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  amendment  No. 
858 ;  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ;  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  by  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
amendment  858  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  be  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  order- 
ed. 

The  amendment  (No.  858)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  33,  Insert  the  following  between 
the  comma  after  the  word  "State"  on  line 
19  and  the  word  "or"  on  line  20:  "or  the 
employment  of  physicians  or  surgeons  by 
public  or  private  hospitals". 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on 
Monday  next,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  or- 
der, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  further, 
that,  on  Monday  next,  at  the  time  the 
unfinished  business  is  laid  before  the 
Senate,  time  on  the  pending  amendment. 
No.  858  of  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  began  running,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Ervin.  and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Williams;  that  at  1:30  p.m. 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
proceed  with  consideration  of  the  treaty. 
Executive  H;  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  vote  on  the  treaty  the  Senate  return 
to  the  consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness ;  that  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, No.  858,  of  Mr.  Ervin.  occur  at  3 
p.m.;  provided  further,  that  the  time  on 
the  pending  amendment  following  a  vote 
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on  the  treaty  continue  to  be  imder  the 
control  of  and  divided  between  the  au- 
thor of  amendment  No.  858  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill;  provided 
further,  that  time  on  any  timendment 
thereto,  any  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  except  in  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  manager  of  the  bill 
would  favor  such,  and  in  that  case  the 
time  in  opposition  to  such  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  his  designee ;  provided  further, 
that  the  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order  come  out  of  the  time 
on  amendment  No.  858,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  the  time  on  any  mo- 
tion to  reconsider,  which  would  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided as  heretofore  stated,  but,  nat- 
urally, not  to  come  out  of  the  time  on  the 
amendment.  No.  858. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
amendment  No.  858  on  Monday  at  3 
o'clock  p.m.  And  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  treaty.  Executive  H,  which 
win  occur  at  2  o'clock  on  Monday  after- 
noon. There  may  be  other  rollcall  votes 
during  the  day. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  all 
understand  what  the  situation  will  be. 
Upon  the  announcement  of  the  results 
of  the  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment. 
No.  858,  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  Javits- Wil- 
liams amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  been  requested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  to  have  a  statement  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Hartke 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  has 
long  been  one  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  all  peoples  of  the  world.  There 
remain,  however,  many  nations  that  are  still 


victims  of  colonization  and  to  whom  freedom 
and  independence  are  denied.  Many  of  these 
suppressed  nations  are  given  little  attention 
by  the  U.S.  as  we  concentrate  on  the  major 
Incidents  of  encroachment  upon  freedom  in 
the  international  area.  Today,  however,  we 
devote  our  consideration  to  one  of  the  smaller 
Soviet  satellites,  Lithuania,  as  she  celebrates 
her  54th  anniversary  of  Independence. 

Lithuanian  Independence  came  after  a 
long  struggle  at  the  closing  of  World  War  I 
on  February  16.  1918;  but  this  hard  won 
freedom  from  the  Russians  was  shortly, 
thereafter,  curtailed.  In  June,  1940,  Lithu- 
ania was  overrun  by  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  forced  by  the  harsh  terms  of  the 
ultimatum  presented  them  to  accept  Soviet 
Occupation.  A  Soviet  administered  election 
resulted  In  the  formation  of  a  communist 
government  more  than  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  1941,  Hitler  Invaded  Lithuania  and 
ousted  the  Russians  from  the  country.  The 
Germans  did  not  liberate  the  Lithuanian 
people  but  merely  suppressed  them  under  the 
occupation  of  a  different  regime.  The  Rus- 
sians, victorious  in  their  effort  to  remove  the 
Germans  in  1944,  resumed  their  control  of 
the  small  country.  Lithuania  remains  a  satel- 
lite to  this  day. 

Although  the  communists  profess  great 
progress  in  Lithuania's  industry,  agriculture, 
education,  and  culture,  since  their  domina- 
tion of  the  country,  the  Lithuanians,  them- 
selves, protest  against  their  lack  of  freedom 
and  the  communist  methods  Imposed  upon 
them.  They  remain  devoted  to  their  ultimate 
goal  of  freedom  and  self-determination. 
Their  cause  will  not  be  quenched  until  the 
restrictions  are  lifted,  the  forced  demographic 
changes  are  eliminated,  the  terror  tactics 
are  discontinued.  They  stand  firm  in  their 
resolution  for  national  Independence  and  in- 
dividual freedom. 

Consistent  with  that  concept  of  freedom 
upon  which  our  country  Is  founded,  despis- 
ing all  forms  of  tyranny.  It  Is  appropriate  on 
this  occasion  of  the  54th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence,  that  we  insist  "once 
again  that  the  Imperialist  oppression  of 
Lithuania  cease — and  that  these  brave  peo- 
ple be  granted  the  Independence  and  free- 
dom for  which  they  have  long  and  coura- 
geously struggled. 


forth  prior  to  November  14  may  continue  to 
become  operative  subject  to  review  and  pos- 
sible challenge. 

Merit  Increases  provided  for  In  new  con- 
tracts or  pay  practices  (negotiated  or  insti- 
tuted subsequent  to  November  13)  are  gov- 
erned by  the  5.57c  general  wage  and  salary 
standard. 

New  contracts  or  pay  practices  may  also 
qualify  for  exceptions  up  to  7  "^  for  tandem  or 
other  bases,  as  provided  for  by  the  regula- 
tions. 

Successor  contracts  or  pay  practices,  if  they 
meet  specific  criteria  as  formal  plans,  may 
constitute  an  exception  under  Pay  Board 
regulations,  allowing  up  to  a  7%  annual  ag- 
gregate wage  and  salary  Increase. 

Pay  Board  Chairman  Judge  George  H.  Boldt 
said,  "This  policy  will  ensure  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  segments  of  the  economy 
to  the  maximum  extent  the  Infinite  variety 
of  merit  plans  permit.  This  policy  wUl  con- 
tribute to  the  overaU  goals  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program." 

"We  arrived  at  the  decision  after  many 
hours  of  reasoned  and  reasonable  discussion 
on  all  aspects  of  merit  pay,"  the  Chairman 
continued. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  Is  attached. 

Resolution    on    Mcarr    Increases    (Adopted 
February   8,    1972) 


PAY  BOARD  NEWS  RELEASE 
AND  RESOLUTION  ON  MERIT 
INCREASES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  release 
issued  today  by  the  Pay  Board  and  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Pay  Board  on 
February  8,  1972,  with  regard  to  merit 
increases  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

News  Release 

The  Pay  Board  today  revised  Its  policy  on 
Merit  and  Salary  Administration  plans  to 
provide  more  equitable  treatment  for  aU  seg- 
ments of  the  work  force.  The  Pay  Board  had 
earlier  resolved  to  revise  its  policy  to  en- 
sure .  .  .  "equality  of  treatment  for  merit 
plans  In  labor  agreement  situations  and  In 
non-labor  agreement  situations." 

The  resolution  adopted  today  by  a  ll-l 
vote  will  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
as  a  proposed  rule  allowing  the  public  10  days 
to  submit  comments.  The  policy  decision 
contained  In  the  attached  resolution  will  not 
become  effective  until  final  regulations  are 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

In  general  the  resolution  provides  that: 

Merit  Increases  provided  for  in  existing 
contracts  and  pay  practices  previovisly  set 


Resolved:  that  the  Pay  Board  hereby 
adopts  the  following  policy  decUlon  with 
respect  to  merit  raises: 

1.  The  policy  decision  on  this  subject 
adopted  November  22,  1971,  appearing  as 
Item  (6) .  Apepndlx  B — Interpretive  Decisions 
Adopted  by  the  Pay  Board  (6  CFR  Part  201 ) 
Is  hereby  revoked,  except  as  provided  below 
in  paragraph  6. 

2.  Merit  increases  provided  for  in  contracts 
or  pay  practices  negotiated  or  Instituted  sub- 
sequent to  November  13,  1971,  are  governed 
by  the  General  Wage  and  Salary  Standard 
(Section  201.10),  except  as  provided  below. 

3.  (a)  Exceptions  to  the  General  Wage  and 
Salary  Standard  may  be  sought  on  a  tandem 
relationship  or  other  basis,  as  provided  by 
Section  201.11  of  the  Regulations. 

(b)  That  pay  practices  previously  set  forth 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  201.14  of  the 
Regulations  which  do  not  expire  earlier  will 
be  deemed  to  expire  on  November  13,  1972. 
except  as  they  may  qualify  as  an  exception 
imder  the  criteria  set  forth  m  Section  5, 
below. 

4.  Merit  increases  provided  for  In  existing 
contracts  and  pay  practices  previously  set 
forth  prior  to  November  14,  1972,  are  gov- 
emed  by  Section  201.14  of  the  Regulations. 

5.  Merit  plans  under  contracts  and  pay 
practices  shall  constitute  an  exception  under 
Section  201.11  of  the  Pay  Board  Regulations, 
subject  to  paragraph  (b)  of  that  Section.  If 
they  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  The  merit  plan  is  continued  without 
change  of  terms  or  administrative  practice 
from  the  preceding  contract  or  pay  practice, 
and 

(b)  If  the  pay  range  is  changed,  the  ranges 
may  not  be  widened.  I.e.,  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  to  the  minimum  of  each  range 
may  not  be  Increased. 

(c)  The  merit  plan  is  one  which: 

(1)  Applies  to  particular  Jobs,  Job  classi- 
fications, or  positions  with  respect  to  which 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  employees 
are  specified; 

(2)  Specifies  rate  ranges  with  respect  to 
such  Jobs,  Job  classifications,  or  positions; 

(3)  Clearly  defines  policies  and  establishes 
practices  for  determining  pay  and  the  size 
and  frequency  of  Increases  with  respect  to 
such  Jobs,  Job  classification,  or  positions; 
and 

(4)  Establishes  a  system  of  administrative 
control. 

Such  exceptions  shall  be  self -executing  and 
handled  In  accordance  with  the  procedure 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (c)  ai  Section  201.11 
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In  the  same  manner  as  that  which  applies  to 
sub  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  Paragraph 
(a)  of  Section  201.11. 

Applications  for  exception  which  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  allowed  under  Section 
201.1 1(b)  shall  be  made  to  the  Pay  Board 
or  Its  delegate  and  shall  be  reviewed  under 
Section  201.11(d). 

6.  Where,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
final  regulations,  an  existing  contract  with 
a  merit  plan  expired  and  was  replaced  with 
a  new  contract  executed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  final  regulations,  for  merit  plan 
purposes  it  shall  be  governed  by  Item  6, 
Appendix  B — Interpretive  Decision  (6  CFR 
Part  201)  which  was  in  effect  at  that  time. 

7.  Method  of  Computation  for  Increases 
Under  Merit  Plane  Which  Meet  the  Criteria 
of  Paragraph  4  and  other  Merit  Plans  or 
Practices. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  calculating  the  allow- 
able amount  of  such  wage  and  salary  In- 
creases for  an  appropriate  employee  unit, 
the  average  wage  and  salary  base  for  the  pay 
period  ending  on  or  immediately  preceding 
the  day  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  appro- 
priate twelve-month  period  shall  be  com- 
pared with  the  average  wage  and  salary 
base  for  the  pay  period  ending  on  or  imme- 
diately preceding  the  last  day  of  the  appro- 
priate twelve-month  period. 

(b)  If,  by  the  end  of  an  appropriate  wage 
year,  the  average  wage  and  salary  base  for  an 
appropriate  employee  unit  is  affected  by 
changes  In  the  composition  of  the  unit  with 
respect  to  employee  average  length-of-serv- 
ice  or  average  skill  levels,  then  compen- 
sating adjustments  may  be  made  In  the 
otherwise  permissible  average  wage  and  sal- 
ary base  increase  for  the  unit  in  such  twelve- 
month period.  Such  adjustments  are  sub- 
ject to  explanation  and  verification  follow- 
ing required  reporting  procedures  for  the 
appropriate  employee  unit  involved  if  ap- 
plicable for  the  category  unit  involved.  This 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  all  merit  plans  so 
long  as  administered  in  good  faith. 

8.  Effective  date  of  policy  decision:  That 
this  policy  decision  will  not  become  effective 
until  final  regulations  have  been  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  to  Implement 
this  decision.  Pending  the  final  regulations,  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule-making  containing 
the  substance  of  this  policy  decision  will  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  with  a 
period  of  10  days  for  the  public  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  the  Senate  is  awaiting  action  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  adjournment  through 
the  holidays.  I  move,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  recess  not  extend  beyond  5  p.m. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4:13  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  fat  5  p.m  ) 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at 
5:07  p.m.),  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  (at  5:10  pjn.) 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OP 
SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
FROM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  UNTIL  1  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  during  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  until  1  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
5:11  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  (at  5:13  p.m.) 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  UNTIL  1  P  M 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  until 
the  hour  of  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12910)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at 
5:14  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  (at  5:36  pjn.) 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allkn)  . 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  P.M. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at 
5:37  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
9  p.m.,  whereupon  lihe  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PREJSEINTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  February  9,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution : 

S.J.  Res.  153.  A  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  which  begins  on  the  first 
Sunday  In  March  1972  as  "National  Beta 
Club  Week." 


RECCXJNITION  OF  THE  NEW  NATION 
OF  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  and 
an  insertion  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Koi.lings) 
on  the  subject  of  according  full  diplomat- 
ic recognition  to  the  new  nation  of  Bang- 
ladesh. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mt.  Allen)  .  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Holdings 

Mr.  President,  with  each  passing  day,  addi- 
tional countries  accord  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  new  nation  of  Bangladesh.  It 
is  right  that  they  do  so,  for  the  people  of 
that  land  have  earned  their  freedom.  They 
have  earned  the  right  to  forge  their  own 
destiny  in  their  own  way.  Leaders  of  govern- 
ments all  around  the  world  have  recognized 
the  reality  of  Bangladesh.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  Bangladesh  is  no  longer 
a  part  of  Pakistan.  To  Ignore  that  fact  Is  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  most  obvious  reality. 

As  of  today,  thirty  nations  have  granted 
recognition  to  the  newly-independent  people 
of  Bangladesh.  Others  are  on  the  verge  of 
doing  so.  Mr.  President,  I  am  attaching  a  list 
of  nations  which  have  recognized  Bangla- 
desh. 

The  most  conspicuous  absentee  on  this  list, 
Mr.  President,  Is  the  United  States  erf 
America.  For  over  a  year  now,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  followed  a  policy  of  moral 
and  political  bankruptcy  on  the  subcon- 
tinent. First,  the  United  States  ignored  the 
results  of  a  free  and  open  election,  in  which 
the  people  of  East  Pakistan  gained  a  clear 
majority  of  representatives.  When  the  lead- 
ers of  West  Pakistan  Ignored  the  results  of 
the  election  and  Jailed  the  leader  of  the  East 
Pakistanis,  the  United  States  underwrote  the 
suppression  by  sblppmg  arms  and  amuunl- 
tlon  to  the  military  government  in  the  West. 
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When  suppression  turned  to  outright  geno- 
cide, the  Administration  closed  its  eyes.  And 
defenders  of  the  Administration  countered 
by  saying  we  should  all  be  thankful  to  the 
military  dictatorship  in  Islamabad,  because — 
after  all — they  helped  Henry  Kissinger  fly 
to  mainland  China.  How  blind  can  we  be, 
Mr.  President. 

Now  that  Bangladesh  exists,  we  should 
have  as  our  goal  the  continued  independence 
of  that  land.  We  should  want  it  to  be  no 
nation's  client — be  it  India's  or  Russia's  or 
anyone  elses.  The  logical  way  to  do  that  is  to 
start  out  by  recognizing  the  fact  of  independ- 
ence. If  we  continue  to  hold  back,  others 
will  fill  the  vacuum.  The  leaders  of  Bangla- 
desh win  find  their  options  closed.  The 
United  States  should  not  delay  another  day 
In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  26th,  Senator 
Saxbe  and  I  introduced  a  resolution  caUing 
upon  the  President  to  grant  such  recognition. 
Since  then,  twenty-eight  Senators  have 
Joined  us — Senators,  I  am  happy  to  say,  from 
both  sides  al  the  aisle.  This  Is  not  a  pul^lsan 
Issue,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  partisan  issue.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  have  been  equally  befuddled  at  the  re- 
fusal of  this  country  to  deal  with  the  world 
around  us  as  it  really  exists. 

We  have  suffered  a  severe  setback  in  our 
South  Asian  policy.  We  cannot  recoup  what 
has  been  lost.  But  we  can  try  to  get  in  step, 
and  we  can  try  to  live  up  to  our  heritage  of 
democracy.  Two  centuries  ago  we  were  a 
newly-emerged  nation,  in  search  of  freedom 
and  of  recognition  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Now  we  are  asked  to  do  much  the 
same  thing  for  another  new  country.  We  are 
asked  to  recognize  that  a  new  people  have 
Joined  the  ranks  of  freedom,  overthrowing 
repression,  overcoming  genocide,  and  now 
struggling  to  make  their  nation  succeed.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  will  soon  stop  throw- 
ing roadblocks  in  their  way. 

BANGLADESH   RECOGNmON   STATTIS   REPORT 

Country  and  date : 
India,  December  6. 
Bhutan,  December  7^ 

East  Germany  (Not  considered  state  by 
U.S.),  January  11. 

Bulgaria.  January  11. 

Poland,  January  12. 

Mongolia,  January  12. 

Burma,  January  13. 

Nepal,  January  16. 

Barbados  (Commonwealth),  January  21, 

Yugoslavia,  January  22. 

USSR,  January  24. 

Czechoslovakia.  January  25. 

Hungary,  January  26. 

Cyprus  (Commonwealth) ,  January  27. 

Cambodia,  January  30. 

Australia  (Commonwealth),  January  31. 

New   Zealand    (Commonwealth),  January 

ol . 

Senegal.  February  1. 
United  Kingdom,  February  4. 
West  Germany,  February  4. 
Sweden,  February  4. 
Norway,  February  4. 
Denmark,  February  4. 
Finland,  February  4. 
Iceland,  February  4. 
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Inouye,  Javits,  Kennedy,  Magnuson,  Moss 
Muskle,  Nelson. 

Pell,  Percy,  Rlblcoff,  Schwelker,  Stevens 
Stevenson,  Tunney,  Welcker,  WllUamfi 

Total  Senators:  30. 


Ireland,  February  4 

Israel,  February  4. 

Austria,  February  4. 

Thailand,  February  T'. 

Netherlands,  February  4  statement  extend- 
ing recognition  in  principle. 

Total  as  of  February  7,  1962:  30  nations 

have  recognized  Bangladesh.  State  Dept.  has 

unconfirmed  reports  that  Fiji  and  Tonga  have 

recognized  Bangladesh  also. 

CosponaoT ships  on  resolution  to  recognize 
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Allott,  Bentsen.  Case,  Chiles,  Church, 
Cranston,  PiUbrlght,  Gravel,  Harris,  Hart, 
Hartke,  Hughes. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
rule  V,  of  the  Senate  rules,  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Cook)  to  re- 
quest a  leave  of  absence  for  him  from 
the  Senate  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 14  and  February  15,  1972,  respec- 
tively. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  he  is  a  member  will  be 
conducting  hearings  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky on  those  dates,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  will  be  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE   CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
9:01  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
9:10  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agree  to  the  following  concurrent  res- 
olution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday, 
February  9,  1972,  until  noon,  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1972,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1972,  untU  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
February  16,  1972. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment 
the  following  joint  resolution,  to  which 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature: 

S.J.  Res.  197.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  coast  between  certain  shippers 
and  associated  employers  and  certain  em- 
ployees. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197)  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen). 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1972.  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  there 


will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  which  is  S.  2515 
the  EEOC  bill. 

At  1:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  and  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty.  Executive 
H,  and  will  vote  on  the  treaty  at  2  p  m 
That  will  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

At  3  p.m.,  a  roUcaJl  vote  will  occur 
on  amendment  No.  858  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  to  S.  2515,  the  EEOC  bill. 
After  the  vote  on  the  Ervin  amendment. 
No.  858,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  amendment  No.  878  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams).  Further  rollcall 
votes  could  occur  thereafter. 

As  to  Tuesday,  February  15,  1972,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  during  the  day  to 
debate  the  motion  entered  today  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Hruska  amendment  (No. 
877),  to  S.  2515,  was  today  rejected,  the 
hour  between  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Sena- 
tors Gambrell  and  Williams.  A  vote  will 
occur  at  2  p.m.  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  that  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 
A  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider may  be  entered  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  1  hour  of  debate. 

Thereafter,  on  Tuesday,  additional 
rollcall  votes  may  occur  on  the  unfinished 
business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distln^iished  assistant  majority  leader 
yield? 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification.  I  believe  that  the  treatv. 
Executive  H,  is  the  so-called  seabed 
treaty  having  to  do  with  nuclear  material 
on  the  seabed:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  is  correct. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  distinguished 
aspi.^tant  majority  leader  advise  me  how 
many  votes,  at  the  minimum,  can  be  ex- 
pected on  Monday  next?  I  did  not  coimt 
the  enumeration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  will 
be  at  least  two  rollcall  votes  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  there  may  be  others? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
correct.  There  may  be  others  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So,  to  repeat  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  adjuration, 
votes  can  be  expected  every  day  when  the 
Senate  is  in  session.  By  virtue  of  the  con- 
cern which  he  has  expressed,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  leadership  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  to  enter  into  agreements  for 
the  accommodation  of  individual  Sena- 
tors as  to  votes,  in  view  of  the  overriding 
necessity  for  getting  on  with  the  legis- 
lation. Is  that  an  accurate  assessment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
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tinguished  Republican  has  stated  the 
situation  precisely. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  want  me  to  say  that  rollcall  votes, 
and/or  live  quorimi  calls,  can  be  expected 
daily  throughout  next  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  14,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  61,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Monday 
February  14,  1972. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
9:11  pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
Monday,  Febniary  14,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  9,  1972: 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 
Harold  C.  Crotty,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Ck>mnilsslon  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  July  19,  1972. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
John   A.   Penello,   of   Maryland,   to   be   a 
Member    of    the   National   Labor    Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Au- 
gmt  27,  1978. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TFerf/iesrfai^,  February  9,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
G.  Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your 
hearts  to  which  you  are  called  in  one 
body:  and  be  thankful. — Colossians  3 :  15. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  pray 
for  our  country  and  for  those  who  are 
leading  our  people  in  this  hour,  shaping 
the  future  of  our  beloved  land.  Give  to 
us  courage,  faith,  and  wisdom  that  the 
plans  formulated,  the  decisions  made, 
and  the  actions  taken  may  be  in  accord- 
ance with  Thy  will  for  our  Republift^ay 
Thy  spirit  dwell  in  us  richly  as  we  cbn- 
tinue  to  work  for  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace  in  our  world. 

Bless  the  people  of  our  Nation  and  of 
all  nations.  Together  may  we  realize  our 
dependence  upon  Thee  and  in  so  doing 
learn  to  live  with  one  another  in  the 
spirit  of  a  true  and  living  brotherhood. 
Thus  may  we  promote  the  welfare  of 
our  country  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  12488.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  Ala.,  to  the  George  W. 
Andrews  lock  and  dam. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  coast  between  certain  shippers 
and  associated  employers  and  certain  em- 
ployees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Cotton  had  been  appointed  a  conferee 


on  the  bill  (H.R.  12067)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes"  in  place  of  Mr.  Fong, 
excused. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42,  had  appointed  Mr.  Cook  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  U.S.  group  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  February  17 
to  20. 1972. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE    I 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  35] 

Andrews  Dwyer  Moorhead 

Ashbrook  Edwards,  La.  O'Konski 

Aspln  Esch  Pelly 

Baring  Forsythe  Pllce        i 

Belcher  Fraser  Powell     ' 

Bell  Fulton  Preyer.  N.C. 

Blaggl  Gallflanakls  Price,  Tex. 

Blatnlk  Gallagher  Pryor,  Ark. 

Broomfleld  Gibbons  Rees 

Brown.  Ohio  Gray  Rosenthal 

Cabell  Orlifln  Roush 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hagan  Ruppe 

Celler  Hansen.  Wash.   Ryan 

Chlsholm  Hawkins  Satterfleld 

Clark  Hubert  Scheuer 

Clawson,  Del  Helstoskl  Schneebell 

Clay  HilUs  Springer 

Collier  Howard  Stanton. 

Corman  Jacobs  J.  William 

Culver  Keith  StubbleBeld 

Davis.  Wis.  Long.  La.  Teague,  Calif. 

Dellums  McCloskey  Teague.  Tex. 

Denbolm  Macdonald.  Udall 

Dickinson  Mass.  Wlggms 

Diggs  Mann  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  748— 
U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
FUND  FOR  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS, 
INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  748)  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third 
installments  of  the  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  Fimd  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-830) 

The  conmilttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
748)  to  authorize  payment  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  second  and  third  Installments 
of  the  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  1 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"Directors'. 

"Sec.  21.  The  President  shall  Instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank 
to  vote  against  any  loan  or  other  utilization 
of  the  funds  of  the  Bank  for  the  benefit  of 
any  country  which  has — 

"(1)  nationalized  or  expropriated  or  seized 
ownership  or  control  of  property  owned  by 
any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  not  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  which  is  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens; 

"(2)  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify 
existing  contracts  or  agreements  with  any 
United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  which  Is  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens;  or 

"(3)  Imposed  or  enforced  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  mainte- 
nance or  operational  conditions,  or  has  taken 
other  actions,  which  have  the  effect  of  na- 
tionalizing, expropriating,  or  otherwise  seiz- 
ing ownership  or  control  of  property  so 
owned; 

unless  the  President  determines  that  (A) 
an  arrangement  for  prompt,  adequate,  and 
effective  compensation  has  been  made.  (B) 
the  parties  have  submitted  the  dispute  to 
arbitration  under  the  rules  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Settlement  of  Investment  Dis- 
putes, or  (C)  good  faith  negotiations  are  In 
progress    aimed    at    providing    prompt,    ad- 
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equate,  and  effective  compensation  under  the 
applicable  principles  of  international  law." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  a.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sttllivak, 
Henrt  Rettss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet, 
Henry  Gonzalez, 
William  B.  WroNALL, 
Albert   W.   Johnson. 
Oarrt  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.    W.    PtTLBRICHT. 

John  Sparkman, 
M.  Manspield. 
O.  D.  Aiken, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  op  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
748)  to  authorize  payment  and  appropriation 
of  the  second  and  third  Installments  of  the 
United  States  contributions  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 
expropriation  amendment 
House  Amendment. — Contains  a  provision 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
luy  to  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote  against  any  loan 
for  the  benefit  of  any  country  which — 

(1)  nationalizes,  expropriates,  or  seizes 
control  of  property  owned  by  United  States 
citizens. 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  nullify  contracts 
with  United  States  citizens, 

(3)  imposes  discriminatory  taxes,  etc.,  on 
property  of  United  States  citizens,  or 

(4)  seizes  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  in 
territorial  waters  or  the  high  seas  on  the 
basis  of  rights  or  claims  which  are  riot  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  and  requires  a 
charge  to  be  paid  to  seciire  the  release  of  the 
vessel  and  crew. 

unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  (A) 
arrangements  for  compensation  have  been 
made,  (B)  the  dispute  has  been  submitted 
for  International  arbitration,  or  (C)  good 
faith   negotiations  are  in   progress. 

Senate  Bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Action. — Adopts  the  House 
amendment  with  the  following  modifications: 

(1)  Strikes  out  all  references  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  instead,  gives 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
responsibility  to  give  instructions  with  re- 
spect to  the  voting  against  any  loan  or  other 
utilization  of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country  which  expropriates  property. 

(2)  Deletes  the  matter  appearing  in  para- 
graph 4  relating  to  the  seizure  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States. 

NARCOTICS  DRUGS 

House  Amendment. — Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
against  any  loan  for  the  benefit  of  any  coun- 
try with  respect  to  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  makes  a  determination  that 
such  country  has  failed  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  (which  are 
produced  In.  or  transported  through,  such 
country)  from  (A)  being  sold  illegally  with- 
in such  country  to  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  personnel,  or  (B)  entering  the  United 
States  unlawfully. 

Senate  Bill. — No  comparable  provision. 


Conference  Action. — Adopts  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  a.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Henry  Rettss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Henry  Gonzalez, 
William  B.  Wtonall, 
Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Garry  Brown. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J.  W.  Pulbright, 
John  Sparkman, 
M.  Mansfield, 
O.  D.  Aiken. 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


expropriation  amendment 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  749 
U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SPECIAL 
FUNDS,  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  749)  to  authorize  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-831) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  749) 
to  authorize  United  States  contributions  to 
the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  1 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  Insert  the  following:  "Presi- 
dent". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,   strike    out    "Secretary   of    the 
Treasury"  and  Insert  the  following:   "Presi- 
dent". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman. 
Wm.  a.  Barrett. 
Leonor  K.  Sitllivan, 
Henry  Retjss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Henry  Gonzalez, 

WILLUM    B.    WmNALL, 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 
Garry  Brown. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
J.  W.  Pulbright, 
John  Sparkman. 
M.  Mansfield. 
O.  D.  Aiken. 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
CoMMiTTEX  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
749)  to  authorize  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 


House  Amendment. — Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to  vote 
against  any  loan  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country  which — 

(1)  nationalizes,  expropriates,  or  seizes 
control  of  property  owned  by  United  States 
citizens, 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  nullify  contracts 
with  umted  States  citizens,  or 

(3)  Imposes  discriminatory  taxes,  etc.  on 
property  of  United  States  citizens, 

unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  (A) 
arrangements  for  comi>ensatlon  have  been 
made.  (B)  the  dispute  has  been  submitted 
for  international  arbitration,  or  (C)  good 
faith  negotiations  are  in  progress. 

Senate  Bill. — ^No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Action. — Adopts  the  House 
amendment  with  the  following  modification : 
Strikes  out  all  references  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and.  Instead,  gives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  respon- 
sibility to  give  instructions  with  respect  to 
the  voting  against  any  loan  or  other  utiliza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  any  country 
which  expropriates  property. 

NARCOTICS  drugs 

House  Amendment. — Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank  to 
vote  against  any  loan  for  the  benefit  of  any 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  makes  a  determination 
that  such  coimtry  has  failed  to  take  ade- 
quate steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  (which 
are  produced  in,  or  transported  through, 
such  country)  from  (A)  being  sold  illegally 
withm  such  country  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel,  or  (B)  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully. 

Senate  Bill. — No  comparable  provision. 
Conference    Action. — Adopts    the    House 
provision. 

Wright  Patman. 

Wm.  a.  Barrett. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Henry  Reuss. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 

Henry  Gonzalez, 

William  B.  WmNALL. 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 

Garry  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbricht. 

John  Sparkman, 

M.  Mansfield. 

G.  D.  Aiken, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2010, 
INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  BY 
UNITED  STATES  IN  INTERNATION- 
AL DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  smd  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  2010)  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-832) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2010)  to  provide  for  increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
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ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
bered 1  and  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  2 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  11,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  Insert  the  following:  "Presi- 
dent". 

On  page  2,  line  11,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  Insert  the  following:  "Presi- 
dent". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman, 

WM.  a.  r.ARRKTT, 

Leonor  K.   Sullivan, 
Henrt  Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Henry  Gonzalez, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Albert   W.   Johnson, 
Oarry  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
j.  w.  fulbright, 
John  Sparkman, 
M.  Mansitelo, 
Q.  D.  Aiken, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dlB- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2010)  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  In  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended m  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

EXPROPRIATION   amendment 

House  Amendment. — Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasxxry  to  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  of  the  Internation- 
al Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation to  vote  against  any  loan  for  the 
benefit  of  any  country  which — 

(1)  nationalizes,  expropriates,  or  seizes 
control  of  property  owned  by  United  States 
citizens. 

(2)  has  taken  steps  to  nullify  contracts 
with  United  States  citizens,  or 

(3)  Imposes  discriminatory  taxes,  etc.  on 
property  of  United  States  citizens, 

unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  (A)  ar- 
rangements for  compensation  have  been 
made,  (B)  the  dispute  has  been  submitted 
for  International  arbitration,  or  (C)  good 
faith  negotiations  are  in  progress. 

Senate  Bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Action. — Adopts  the  House 
amendment  with  the  following  modification : 
Strikes  out  all  references  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and.  Instead,  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  responsibility 
to  give  Instructions  with  respect  to  the  vot- 
ing against  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  any  country  which 
expropriates  property. 

narcotics  drugs 
House  Amendment.— Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank  and 
the  Association,  respectively,  to  vote  agalrst 
any  loan  for  the  benefit  of  any  country  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  determination  that  such 
country  has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  (which  are  pro- 
duced In,  or  transported  through,  such  coun- 
try) from  (A)  being  sold  Illegally  within  such 
country  to  United  States  Government  per- 
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sonnel,  or  (B)  entering  the  United  States 
unlawfully. 

Senate  Bill. — No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Action. — Adopts  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  a.  Barrett, 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Henry  Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Henry  Gonzalez. 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Albert   W.   Johnson, 
Garry  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
j.  w.  pulbricht, 
John  Sparkman, 
M.  Mansfield,  • 

G.  D.  Aiken,  ' 

Clifford  P.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  12067,  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12067) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Passman,  Rodney  of  New  York,  Long  of 
Maryland,  Roybal,  Hathaway,  Galipi- 

ANAKIS,     MAHON,     SHRIVER,     RIEGLE,     MC- 

EwEN,  Robinson  of  Virginia,  and  Bow. 


WEST  COAST  DOCK  STRIKE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  we  can  all  take  satis- 
faction at  tlie  news  of  the  settlement  of 
the  west  coast  dock  strike.  I  think  the 
settlement  provides  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  voluntary  collective  bar- 
gaining can  serve  a  useful  piupose  in  re- 
solving issues  arising  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts 
to  help  bring  about  a  workable  solution 
to  the  west  coast  dispute,  I  have  fotmd 
It  necessary  to  absent  myself  from  the 
floor  for  considerable  periods  of  time  and 
was,  thereby,  unable  to  answer  a  number 
of  roUcalls,  a  circumstance  I  hope  my 
constituents  will  understand.  Had  I 
found  it  possible  to  be  on  the  floor  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  bill  to  increase 
American  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and 
against  amendments  to  reduce  the  Amer- 
ican contribution.  Similarly,  I  would 
have  voted  to  expand  the  membersliip  of 
the  American  Bi-Centennial  Commis- 
sion, for  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act 
and  for  extension  of  the  Federal  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  Happily,  all  of  these 
bills  passed  by  comfortable  margins; 
therefore,  my  absence  was  not  crucial  to 
determination  of  the  issue. 


SOME  ABC'S  OP  OUR  PRECARIOUS 
FISCAL  SITUATION 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  consider  the  administration's 
request  for  a  $50  billion  increase  in  the 
public  debt  ceiling.  I  take  this  time  to 
recite  a  few  of  the  ABC's  of  our  pre- 
carious fiscal  situation.  On  January  24, 1 
spoke  at  great  length  on  the  subject.' 

The  public  debt  subject  to  the  debt 
ceiling  is  now  about  $425  billion. 

The  1973  budget  message  estimates 
that  the  debt  will  reach  about  $482  bil- 
lion by  June  30.  1973. 

The  1973  budget  message  requests  new 
spending  authority  for  fiscal  1973  of 
about  $271  billion,  some  $21  billion  above 
the  current  year  total. 

The  1973  budget  message  estimates  ex- 
penditures on  the  unified  budget  basis  of 
$246.3  billion,  about  $9.7  billion  above 
this  year. 

The  1973  budget  message  estimates  the 
Federal  funds  deficit,  which  is  the  deficit 
closely  related  to  the  debt  ceUing,  at— 
For  fiscal  1972,  $44.7  billion. 
For  fiscal  1973.  $36.2  billion. 
The   1973   budget  message  estimates 
that  in  the  4  fiscal  years,  1970-1973.  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  v/ill  total  $123.9  bil- 
lion—an average  of  $31  billion  a  year. 

On  a  Federal  funds  basis,  including 
fiscals  1972  and  1973,  we  have  had  37  def- 
icits in  the  last  43  years. 

Last  year,  congressional  actions  and 
inactions  in  their  impact  on  budget  esti- 
mates of  fiscal  1972  expenditures  were 
about  a  standoff.  There  were  a  number  of 
reductions  and  a  number  of  increases, 
but  the  net  effect  was  as  I  have  just 
stated. 

In  the  tax  bill  last  year,  tax  revenues 
were  reduced  by  about  $15  billion  over  a 
3-year  period.  Of  course,  the  hope  is 
that  the  tax  reductions  will  stimulate  the 
economy  and  tend  to  offset  the  revenue 
cut,  but  this  is  by  no  means  assured. 
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ADMINISTRATION'S     FISCAL     YEAR 
1973  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  examine  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1973  budget,  recently 
presented  to  the  Congress,  we  find  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  expected  to  pay 
$21.2  bilUon  merely  to  pay  off  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt. 

This  amounts  to  a  payment  of  over 
$40,000  per  minute — merely  to  pay  off 
the  interest. 

But.  the  debt  is  not  new  in  America. 

In  1902  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President,  the  national  debt  was  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

It  gradually  ro^e  to  $17.5  billion  in  1929 
under  Herbert  Hoover's  first  year  as 
President. 

Under  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
administration,   the  national   debt  In- 


creased, on  the  average,  by  $17.6  bilUon 
per  year. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  in 
1945,  our  debt  was  $259  billion. 

Under  the  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
years,  the  debt  increased  by  $4.3  billion 
and  $3.5  billion  respectively,  per  year. 

The  national  debt  increased  by  $6.9  bil- 
lion per  year  under  President  Kennedy, 
and  $11  billion  per  year  imder  President 
Johnson. 

In  1969,  the  total  national  debt  was 
$353.7  billion. 

Today,  the  administration  is  request- 
ing congressional  approval  to  increase 
the  national  debt  to  $480  billion. 

During  the  last  4  years,  the  debt  has 
increased  by  approximately  $30  billion 
a  year.  The  national  debt  has  increasea 
by  one-fourth  in  the  last  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  minute  I 
spoke,  the  American  people  paid  $40,- 
000 — merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  this 
tremendous  debt. 

It  is  time  for  a  hard  look  at  the  na- 
tional debt. 

It  is  time  to  reduce  this  $480  billion 
burden  on  the  American  people. 


CLOSING   THE    MEDICINE    CABINET 
AS  A  DRUG  SOURCE 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  testimony 
during  the  hearings  b.^fore  the  subcom- 
mittee on  public  health  and  environ- 
ment indicate  that  we  have  a  good 
chance  now  of  beginning  to  eliminate 
the  household  medicine  cabinet  as  a 
major  source  of  abused  drugs. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  has  recommended  a  cut  in 
the  production  of  amphetamines  by  40 
percent  this  year.  That  is  a  significant 
cut. 

The  Food  and  E>rug  Administration 
testified  that  they  would  recommend  an 
additional  30  percent  cut  making  a  70 
percent  cut  in  amphetamines  to  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  One  of  the  com- 
panies that  has  been  exporting  about 
99  percent  has  now  agreed  to  its  total 
production  for  export. 

With  these  reductions  we  will  elimi- 
nate almost  89  percent  of  the  current 
duction  of  amphetamines. 

I  am  also  encouraged  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  get  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  address  it- 
self now  to  barbiturates.  FDA  has  said 
it  is  going  to  recommend  a  reduction  in 
the  production  of  barbiturates  in  about  3 
months. 

If  we  can  quickly  implement  the  am- 
phetamine quota  and  move  as  fast  as 
possible  to  bring  about  realistic  checks 
on  barbiturates.  I  think  we  can  eliminate 
the  medicine  cabinet  as  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  drug  abuse. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in 
addition  to  the  regulation  of  these  drugs 
will  be  to  implement  a  physician  educa- 
tion program,  for  eventually  they  hold 
the  key  to  the  floodgates  of  these  and 
other  prescription  drugs. 


NATIONAL  FORESTS 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl) 
in  introducing  an  important  conserva- 
tion measure  to  aid  in  our  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  reforestation  work  in  national 
forests. 

This  is  but  the  first  in  a  series  of  legis- 
lative proposals  designed  to  bring  about 
a  comprehensive  program  of  "Trees  for 
People." 

Congressman  Kyl  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  efforts  in  initiating 
this  project.  His  work  will  help  renew 
and  enhance  our  Nation's  public  forests. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  is  particu- 
larly beneficial  in  that  it  funds  the  im- 
proved reforestation  program  by  means 
of  a  fund  consisting  of  revenues  derived 
from  import  duties  on  timber  products. 
As  such,  this  program  will  assure  an  ade- 
quate funding  level  on  a  predictable 
basis.  Our  initial  estimate  is  an  annual 
program  of  $62  million. 

In  addition,  such  a  program  would  re- 
verse the  existing  situation  in  which  the 
only  funds  available  for  reforestation  ef- 
forts are  those  derived  from  the  sale  of 
timber  on  national  forestlands. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  refor- 
estation needs  of  the  vast  public  forests 
in  my  "redwood  empire"  congressional 
district.  Enactment  of  this  legislative 
package  would  make  the  redwood  em- 
pire of  California  the  greatest  tree  grow- 
ing area  in  the  world. 


THE  REMARKS  OF  WHITE  HOUSE 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF  ROBERT  HALDE- 
MAN 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
credible remarks  of  White  House  Chief 
of  Staff  Robert  Haldeman  still  remain 
on  the  public  record.  I  refer  to  his  irre- 
sponsible and  unsubstantiated  charge 
that  those  who  differ  with  the  adminis- 
tration's Vietnam  policies  are  "con- 
sciously aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy." 

This  blanket  charge  of  treason,  by  the 
President's  chief  of  staff,  is  obviously 
without  foundation  and  must  be  re- 
tracted if  people  are  to  have  any  faith 
at  all  in  the  integrity  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  White 
House  officially  repudiate  this  unfounded 
charge — and  clear  the  air.  Official  silence 
only  confirms  everyone's  worst  fears.  If 
this  unfounded  charge  is  not  retracted, 
then  Mr.  Haldeman  should  be  relieved  of 
his  official  responsibilities  without  delay. 
This  issue  must  be  resolved  one  way  or 
the  other. 


REPLY  TO  STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
intended  to  take  this  1  minute,  but  I 
want  to  reply  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Michigan  and  simply  advise  him 
that  unless  he  has  had  his  ears  closed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
just  been  on  the  radio  telling  the  country 
and  the  world  that  he  charges  none  of 
the  people  who  oppose  him  with  insin- 
cerity, treason,  or  anything  else.  He  just 
hopes  that  the  process  of  debate  for 
which  America  is  so  justly  famous,'  wUl 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  cause  a  postponement  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Vietnam  war  untU  after  the  elec- 
tion this  fall. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Has  the  President  in  fact 
repudiated  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Haldeman  on  national  television''  Yes 
or  no? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  As  the  gentleman  knows 
Mr.  Ziegler  has  publicly  indicated  that 
what  Mr.  Haldeman  said,  he  said  for 
himself.  I  would  construe  the  President's 
remarks  to  the  Nation  this  morning  as 
being  the  very  antithesis  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
concerning  President  Nixon's  position 
which  I  deeply  resent. 


INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charles  E. 
Walker  at  a  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton yesterday,  in  which  he  was  projecting 
the  interest  rates  for  this  year  and  the 
coming  year.  I  find  the  projections,  both 
from  the  Under  Secretary  and  from  other 
administration  spokesmen,  very  unreal- 
istic and  misleading.  I  suggest  that  look- 
ing at  the  amount  of  the  deficit  being 
added  to  the  public  debt,  and  at  the 
methods  by  which  public  and  private 
debts  are  financed,  interest  rates  will  be 
up  in  the  commercial  banking  field  to 
about  6  percent  during  1972  and  will 
very  likely  be  up  toward  QVz  percent  in 
1973.  Anybody  who  projects  a  rosier  pic- 
ture than  that  is  not  in  touch  with  re- 
ality. 

The  facts,  quite  simply  are  that  in  1970 
the  Federal  Government's  debt  was  up 
to  $301.1  billion.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  $38.8  billion  of  debt  of  the 
Federal  financial  agencies.  The  total  pri- 
vate debt  was  $1,356.9  billion  of  which 
$582.8  billion  was  corporate  debt  and 
$126.8  billion  was  consumer  debt.  The 
administration  itself  predicts  a  9-percent 
increase  in  consumer  credit  activity  and 
a  Federal  deficit  in  1973  of  $25.5  billion 
added  to  1971's  $23  billion  and  1972's 
$38.8  billion.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  sub- 
stantial demands  being  made  cm  the 
money  markets  in  this  country  with  the 
inevitable  result  being  an  increase  in  In- 
terest rates. 

I  for  one  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand 
how  the  administration  can  predict  in- 
creases in  both  public  and  private  de- 
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mands  on  the  money  market  and  in  the 
next  breath  predict  that  interest  rates 
will  not  increase. 


THE  OUSTER  OF  TWO  REPORTERS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
SHOWS  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  OUST- 
ING NATIONALIST  CHINA 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy of  excluding  Nationalist  China  from 
the  United  Nations  is  now  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  latest  ex- 
ample of  what  a  great  mistake  was  made 
by  this  administration  when  it  failed  to 
help  keep  Nationalist  China  in  the 
United  Nations  was  demonstrated  by  the 
act  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  who  re- 
cently ousted  two  Nationalist  Chinese  re- 
porters from  the  United  Nations  because 
Nationalist  China  no  longer  is  recognized 
by  the  U.N. 

Their  credentials  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  they  are  barred  from  cover- 
age at  the  United  Nations  under  the 
specious  excuse  that  since  Nationalist 
China  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations,  these  two  newsmen  are 
not  permitted  to  cover  the  news  in  that 
agency.  I  hope  the  conscience  of  this 
Congress  can  be  aroused  to  repudiate  this 
action.  And  I  hope  the  press  of  the  free 
world  will  register  such  outrage  at  this 
disgraceful  act  that  the  new  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  will  reverse  the  ban  and 
restore  these  two  reporters'  credentials. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  BY 
CANDIDATES 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 

I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  raised 
a  question  about  the  President  repudi- 
ating one  of  his  staff  members.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of 
the  House  and  read  what  the  President 
smd  today  in  his  published  statement  at 

II  o'clock. 

I  have  no  complaint  over  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  when  I  have  been  ending 
the  war  I  did  not  begin  I  have  been  subjected 
to  vigorous  criticism.  I  do  not  question  the 
patriotism  or  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
disagree  with  my  policies  to  bring  peace. 

But  as  I  said  In  1968,  when  I  was  a  candi- 
date for  President,  we  have  only  one  Presi- 
dent at  a  time.  Only  the  President  can 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  There  should 
always  be  free  debate  and  criticism  so  that 
our  policy  will  represent  the  best  thinking 
of  oiir  nation.  But  a  candidate  for  President 
bas  a  higher  responsibility  than  the  ordinary 
critic.  A  candidate  should  make  any  criticism 
he  believes  would  contribute  to  bringing  an 
honorable  peace. 

But  I  would  hope  that  anyone  seeking  the 
Presidency  would  examine  his  statements 
carefuly  to  be  sure  that  nothing  he  says 
might  give  the  enemy  an  incentive  to  pro- 
long the  war  until  after  the  election. 

Trust  In  the  United  States  among  the 
45  nations  with  which  we  have  treaty  com- 
mitments Is  essential  if  peace  and  freedom 
are  to  be  preserved  In  the  world. 


Let  us  end  our  Involvement  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam  in  a  way  which  will  not  destroy 
that  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  pretty  much 
answers  the  question  which  was  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle  >  today. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-249) 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  I  prepare  to  set  out  on  my  summit 
trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  it  is  espe- 
cially timely  for  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  to  have  available  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  and  broad  purposes  in  for- 
eign affairs.  That  is  the  function  of  this, 
my  third  annual  report. 

These  annual  reports  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  policies  over  the  years  of  our 
term  of  ofiBce  and  describe  our  responses 
to  new  problems  and  issues  as  they  have 
arisen.  They  provide  an  insight  into  our 
philosophy  of  foreign  policy  and  our  new 
approaches  to  peace. 

The  broad  framework  presented  here 
will  be  filled  out  in  two  other  major  docu- 
ments: the  Secretary  of  State's  second 
annual  report,  which  will  describe  in  de- 
tail our  relations  with  individual  coun- 
tries and  set  forth  the  major  public  docu- 
mentation of  our  policy,  and  the  annual 
Defense  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  9. 1972. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  STATE  OF 
THE  WORLD  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  state  of  the  world 
message  is  an  honest,  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  our  foreign  affairs  which 
helps  the  American  people  view  our  for- 
eign relations  in  proper  prospective  and 
promotes  world  understanding  of  our  ac- 
tions. 

Regarding  the  President's  comments 
on  his  upcoming  trip  to  Peking.  I  join 
with  the  President  in  his  hope  that  the 
trip  will  establish  a  basis  for  future  nego- 
tiation with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  of  all  points  of  conflict  between 
our  two  nations. 

I  also  share  the  President's  view  that 
we  will  never  collaborate  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  turn  South  Vietnam  over 
to  Communist  rule.  To  me.  this  is  the  nub 
of  the  current  debate  over  Vietnam 
policy.  The  United  States  should  not  be 
a  party  to  any  so-called  peace  settlement 
that  would  assure  a  Communist  takeover 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  would  also  single  out  for  special  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  President's 


state  of  the  world  message  his  call  for 
a  major  series  of  new  trade  talks.  It  is 
absolutely  mandatory  for  the  future  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  United  States 
that  a  Nixon  round  of  trade  talks  be 
initiated  and  pursued  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Our  trade  negotiators,  because  of 
our  new  economic  policy,  are  in  a 
stronger  position  to  achieve  better  terms 
in  dealing  with  other  nations. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMITATION 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  809  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  809 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12910)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ments shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  and  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  809 
provides  a  closed  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12910  to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit.  The  reso- 
lution also  provides  a  general  waiver  of 
points  of  order.  The  reason  for  the  waiver 
is  that  the  original  Liberty  Bond  Act 
provided  for  an  appropriation  and  any 
time  you  amend  that  which  initially  ap- 
propriated money,  bypassing  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  amendment 
remains  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Under  present  law,  the  permanent 
debt  ceiling  is  $400  billion  and  a  tempo- 
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rary  increase  of  $30  billion  is  provided, 
making  an  overall  limit  of  $430  billion, 
effective  through  Jime  30,  1972. 

H.R.  12910  provides  for  a  further 
temporary  increase  of  $20  billion,  also 
effective  through  June  30,  1972.  There  is 
no  change  made  in  the  permanent  debt 
limitation.  Therefore,  the  total  debt 
limitation  through  Jime  30,  1972,  will  be 
$450  billion.  The  total  debt  limitation  as 
of  July  1,  1972,  will  revert  to  $400  billion. 

The  limitation  for  fiscal  year  1973  will 
be  considered  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  explained 
the  resolution  and  has  explained  the 
present  situation  regarding  the  debt 
limit.  The  administration  did  ask  for  a 
$50  billion  increase  to  take  them  through 
February  1973. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wanted  to  have  this  bill  held  to  $20  bil- 
lion, so  that  it  could  be  looked  at  again 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  bill 
went  out  of  the  committee  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  looked  over  the 
schedule  of  the  number  of  times  the  debt 
has  been  increased  since  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress.  In  1956  the  total  permanent 
and  temporary  debt  limit  was  $281  bil- 
lion. With  this  increase  today,  almost  16 
years  later,  there  will  be  a  total  and  per- 
manent debt  limit  of  $450  billion. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  future  of  our  great  country  if  the 
Congress  keeps  spending  and  spending 
more  than  we  take  in. 

I  support  the  rule,  but  once  again  I 
will  not  vote  for  the  Increase,  because  I 
have  not  voted  for  the  measures  that  have 
caused  this  debt  increase  each  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  809. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12910)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12910,  with 
Mr.  HuNGATE  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
Will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MTTJfi  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  fellow 
Members  will  agree  that  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  popular  piece  of  leg- 
islation than  the  measure  before  us. 
Raising  the  debt  ceiling  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  None  of  us  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  happy  to  have 
to  bring  the  measure  before  you.  We  do 
this  solely  because  we  have  no  recourse. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  if  we  do  not  take 
action,  the  £M;tual  debt  itself  will  exceed 
the  maximum  permissible  limit  in  a 
month  or  less.  Accordingly,  we  must  pro- 
vide more  leeway  in  the  debt  ceiling  at 
this  time  if  the  Government  is  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  continue  to  pay  its 
bills.  The  pending  bill  will  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  this.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  have  heard  the  complete  story, 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  agree  that  in  set- 
ting the  new  debt  ceiling  the  committee 
has  kept  the  tightest  possible  rein  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  stems,  of  course,  from 
the  very  huge  increases  in  budget  deficits 
that  we  have  been  incurring  in  recent 
years.  As  you  know,  the  administration's 
recent  budget  document  indicates  that 
the  unified  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1972  wUl  be  $39  biUion  and  not  the  $11 
billion  plus  predicted  in  the  original 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress.  This 
is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the 
biggest  previous  peacetime  deficit,  which 
occurred  in  1968  when  the  unified  budget 
deficit  amounted  to  approximately  $25 
billion. 

In  fact,  the  $39  billion  unified  budget 
deficit  expected  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
almost  within  the  range  of  the  enormous 
deficits  that  we  attained  in  World  War  II 
despite  the  f£w;t  that  we  are  supposed  to 
be  phasing  down  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  current  estimates 
are  that  the  unified  budget  deficit  will 
remain  high  in  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year,  1973.  The  administration  estimates 
a  unified  budget  deficit  of  $25.5  billion 
for  that  fiscal  year.  Let  me  add  that  for 
the  3  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973,  based 
upon  actual  facts  and  estimates  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
imified  budget  deficit  for  the  3  years  is 
expected  to  be  in  excess  of  $87  billion. 

It  is  a  sad  but  nonetheless  inescapable 
fact  that  the  $39  billion  unified  budget 
deficit  now  projected  for  fiscal  year  1972 
is  over  $27  billion  larger  than  the  $11.6 
billion  deficit  originally  projected  in  the 
1972  budget.  The  most  important  single 
reason  for  this  difference  was  a  $13  bil- 
lion shortfall  in  tax  receipts  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  the  gross  national 
product  failed  to  reach  the  levels  pro- 
jected by  the  administration  in  calendar 
year  1971.  The  administration  initially 
forecast  a  GNP  of  $1,065  billion,  but  the 
actual  GNP  for  the  year  1971  was  $1,047 
billion.  This,  of  course,  was  in  no  small 
part  due  to  the  repressive  economic 
policy  which  the  administration  followed 
until  last  August  15.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate that  our  policy  was  almost  wholly 
reversed  at  that  time,  or  the  situation  we 
will  face  this  coming  year  would  be  still 
worse. 


Increased  spending  was  almost  an 
equally  Important  factor  in  accoimting 
for  the  growth  in  the  actual  budget  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1972  beyond  the  levels 
originally  projected.  We  may  be  able  to 
control  this  spending  better  in  the  com- 
ing year  if  we  adopt  an  expenditure  ceil- 
ing as  has  been  proposed  and  make  up 
our  mind  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

The  budget  deficits  that  we  have  been 
incurring  are  even  more  gigantic  on  a 
Federal  funds  basis — which  differs  from 
the  imlfied  budget  deficit  in  that  the 
large  surpluses  in  the  social  security  and 
other  trust  fimds  are  not  used  as  an  off- 
set against  the  deficit  of  the  general 
fimd.  On  a  Federal  funds  basis  which  ex- 
cludes the  trust  funds,  the  estimated 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972  amounts  to  $45 
billion.  For  the  fiscal  year  1971  through 
1973,  these  deficits  total  an  amazing  $111 
bilUon. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, the  Federal  funds  deficits  are  more 
significant  than  the  unified  budget  defi- 
cits since  they  more  accurately  refiect 
the  amount  of  borrowing,  some  of  which 
is  from  the  trust  funds,  necessary  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

Under  present  law,  the  permanent  debt 
limit  is  $400  billion  and  the  temporary 
debt  limit  is  an  additional  $30  billion, 
making  a  total  of  $430  billion  effective 
through  June  30,  1972.  In  view  of  the 
large  budget  deficits  anticipated  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
Treasury  Department  recommended  that 
the  permanent  debt  ceiling  be  raised  $50 
billion  to  a  new  level  of  $480  billion  for 
the  period  through  June  30,  1973.  How- 
ever, the  Treasury  estimated  and  stated 
that  this  new  debt  ceiling  of  $480  billion 
would  be  adequate  only  to  cover  the  ex- 
pected debt  to  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary 1973,  not  even  enough  to  carry  us 
through  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  considering  this  request,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  held  public  hear- 
ings in  which  various  Government  offi- 
cials, including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
presented  factual  and  analytical  ma- 
terial regarding  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  higher  debt  ceiling.  We  also 
received  the  views  of  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  In  addition,  we  had 
the  benefit  in  executive  session  of  a  frank 
interchange  of  views  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  detailed  and  comprehensive  ex- 
amination which  covered  the  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  considerations  in- 
volved in  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit, 
convinced  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  we  have  no  choice — none  at 
all — but  to  raise  the  debt  limit  at  this 
time  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  blU  before  us.  I  might  add  that 
this  conclusion  is  imanimous  on  the  i 
part  of  the  committee.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
conclusion  shared  equally  by  Republican, 
as  well  as  Democratic.  Members. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  happy  to 
see  the  debt  limit  increased — far  from 
It.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  all  recog- 
nize that  once  the  expenses  have  been 
Incurred,  the  Government  just  has  to 
pay  for  them.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on 
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a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past,  a  re- 
fusal to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  meet  the 
Government's  obligations  is  like  giving 
your  wife  a  credit  card,  turning  her  loose 
on  the  town  to  buy  whatever  she  pleases 
and  then — when  the  bills  are  presented — 
refusing  to  pay  for  the  purchases  that 
she  made  with  the  card  you  gave  her. 

However,  in  the  pending  bill,  we  pared 
down  the  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
proposed  by  the  Treasury  and  also  made 
it  applicable  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
so  as  to  keep  a  tighter  rein  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  affairs.  More  specifically, 
the  bill  increases  the  temporary  debt 
limit  to  $450  billion  instead  of  the  $480 
billion  requested  by  the  Treasury.  In 
other  words,  the  committee's  action  in- 
creases the  temporary  debt  limit  by  $20 
billion  instead  of  the  $50  billion  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Treasury.  Also  the  $20 
billion  increase  in  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  provided  by  the  bill  expires  on 
June  30,  1972,  while  the  $50  billion  in- 
crease under  the  Treasury's  proposal 
would  expire  a  year  later  on  June  30, 
1973. 

In  providing  this  considerably  more 
restricted  debt  ceiling  than  the  Treasury 
proposes,  we  were  motivated  by  a  number 
of  considerations,  all  of  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  keep  the  debt  under  better 
control. 

In  view  of  the  very  substantial  increase 
in  budgetary  deficits  in  recent  years,  we 
believe  it  is  especially  necessary  to  keep 
close  surveillance  on  the  size  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  This  objective  is  furthered  by 
limiting  the  increase  in  the  temporary 
limit  on  the  debt  ceiling  to  an  amoimt 
which  though  substantial  in  absolute 
terms,  is  i-elatively  small  in  present  cir- 
cumstances; namely,  $20  billion.  The  fact 
that  this  temporary  increase  will  be  ef- 
fective only  up  to  June  30,  1972,  or  less 
than  5  months,  means  that  an  opportu- 
nity will  be  given  to  the  Congress  to  make 
another  examination  of  the  debt  celling 
soon. 

The  resulting  $450  billion  temporary 
debt  ceiling  which  will  apply  through 
June  30,  1972,  is  a  tight  ceiling.  It  repre- 
sents the  minimum  amount  that  the 
Treasury  estimates  is  necessary  to  carry 
the  debt  through  June  30,  1972,  and  not 
one  penny  more.  Accordingly,  the  new 
debt  limit  provided  by  the  bill  will  serve 
as  a  restraint  on  spending  during  the  pe- 
riod it  is  effective  and  yet  be  adequate  for 
the  economical  management  of  the  public 
debt. 

Between  the  end  of  last  December  and 
June  30  of  this  year,  the  Treasury  expects 
a  $26  billion  cumulative  deficit  in  the 
Federal  funds  budget.  Adding  this  deficit 
to  the  $425.5  billion  debt  outstanding  on 
December  31,  suggests  the  need  for  a  debt 
limitation  of  slightly  over  $451  billion. 
However,  the  cash  balance  at  the  end  of 
December  1971  was  slightly  over  $11  bil- 
lion, a  higher  cash  balance  than  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  necessary  in  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  the  peak 
debt  subject  to  the  limitation,  assiuning  a 
constant  $6  million  cash  balance,  will 
reach  a  level  of  $450  billion  on  June  15, 
1972. 

In  order  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  debt  In- 
creases, the  new  temporary  debt  ceiling 


provided  by  the  bill  does  not  make  any 
provision  for  the  usual  $3  billion  margin 
that  the  Treasury  prefers  to  have  to 
meet  imexpected  contingencies.  This  ac- 
tion which  was  taken  with  the  agreement 
of  the  Treasury  Department  assumes  that 
such  contingencies  are  unlikely  to  occur 
within  the  short  period  of  time  covered 
by  the  new  ceiling. 

Timing  the  new  temporary  debt  ceiling 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1972,  will  give  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  reexamine 
the  ceiling  in  the  light  of  later  develop- 
ments regarding  tax  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. At  the  present  time,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  regai-ding  the 
size  of  the  tax  receipts  that  can  be  ex- 
pected in  fiscal  1973.  In  large  measure, 
this  is  because  it  is  most  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  the  economic  situation,  which 
influences  these  tax  receipts,  will  be  in 
fiscal  1973.  The  need  for  such  a  reap- 
praisal of  tax  receipts  later  on  this  year 
is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  budget 
receipts  for  fiscal  1972  were  grossly  over- 
estimated because  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  economic  situation  would  be  better 
than  it  actually  turned  out  to  be. 

Similarly,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  more 
accurate  picture  in  June  of  what  Federal 
outlays  will  be  for  fiscal  1973.  Since  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  reached  any  decisions 
as  to  the  level  of  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  it  is  difficult  at  this  time 
to  estimate  how  the  outlay  requirements 
for  that  year  which  are  presented  in  the 
budget  might  be  modified  by  congres- 
sional action.  An  additional  uncertainty 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  budget  pro- 
jects almost  $14  billion  more  outlays  In 
the  second  half  of  fiscal  1972  than  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  fiscal  1971, 
outlays  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
were  only  $3  biUlon  above  the  figures  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the 
$450  billion  temporary  debt  ceiling  pro- 
vided by  H.R.  12910  represents  responsi- 
ble and  prudent  action.  We  are  all  un- 
happy about  the  large  deficit  spending 
that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
rapidly  mounting  public  debt.  But  I  think 
we  must  all  recognize  that  it  is  essential 
to  provide  the  Government  with  a  means 
of  financing  its  essential  operations. 

Any  delay  in  enacting  an  adequate 
public  debt  limit  would  have  most  severe 
consequences.  While  there  would  be  no 
question  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
outstanding  debt  in  such  a  situation,  the 
Treasury  Department  would  be  unable  to 
issue  any  new  securities.  This  prohibition 
would  apply  to  issues  designed  to  replace 
maturing  issues  as  well  as  to  securities 
representing  new  debt. 

As  a  result,  savings  bonds  could  not  be 
issued  and  payroll  savings  plans  would 
be  disrupted.  In  addition,  the  Treasury 
cash  balance  would  be  depleted  rapidly. 
Substantial  amoimts  of  Treasury  bills 
become  due  on  a  weekly  basis.  If  new  bills 
cannot  be  issued  to  replace  these  issues, 
the  Treasury  cash  balance  would  soon  be 
exhausted. 

Once  the  cash  balance  is  exhausted, 
the  Government  would  be  compelled  to 
delay  full  payment — or  resort  to  partial 
payments — of  contract  obligations.  Gov- 


ernment salaries,  various  loan  and  bene- 
fit programs,  and  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  when  they  become 
due.  The  economic  hardships  resulting 
from  such  action  would,  of  course,  be 
most  severe  in  those  areas  where  there 
are  large  concentrations  of  Federal  em- 
ployees or  employees  engaged  in  produc- 
tion under  large  Government  contracts. 
All  this  could  not  help  but  have  an  un- 
fortunate impact  on  confidence  in  the 
dollar  abroad  and  there  would  be  grave 
danger  of  another  currency  crisis. 

These  consequences  of  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  debt  limit  cannot  be 
regarded  with  equanimity.  I  am  sme  that 
when  the  Members  of  the  House  consider 
these  consequences,  they  will  agree  that 
we  cannot  permit  them  to  happen  and 
will  take  action  to  prevent  them  from 
happening  by  enacting  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  just  a  moment  to 
a  subject  which  concerns  me  very  much, 
our  uncontrolled  spending.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  by  $20  billion  to  enable  us  to  take 
care  of  expenditures  in  excess  of  our  re- 
ceipts for  a  period  of  less  than  5  months. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  a  little  ancient  in  my 
thinking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  started  to  say.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  a  little  ancient  in  my 
thinking  sometimes,  but  in  the  first  year 
I  was  in  the  Congress  in  1939,  when 
President  Roosevelt  was  in  office,  we  re- 
ceived a  requested  budget  expenditure 
from  his  administration  of  $9  billion. 
That  $9  billion  was  to  maintain  what 
small  cadre  of  Armed  Forces  we  had.  It 
was  to  pay  for  WPA.  through  which  we 
made  workingmen  out  of  idle  men.  It  also 
was  to  pay  for  PWA,  with  which  we  were 
making  job  creating,  public  works  proj- 
ects available  to  localities. 

I  remember  that  I  sat  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  I  listened  to  the  great 
statesmen  of  that  day  deploring  the  fact 
that  we  had  reached  a  $9  billion  level  of 
spending  in  the  1940  fiscal  year.  And  we 
talked  about  each  of  the  appropriation 
bills  for  at  least  a  week  at  a  time  trying 
to  find  areas  where  we  could  cut — and 
we  did  cut  them. 

But  now,  compare  that — and  that  Is 
ancient  history,  I  know — to  the  situation 
of  today  when  we  have  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  by  $20  billion  to  take  care 
of  the  difference  between  our  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  just  a  5-month 
period  of  time. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  for  us  to  be 
thinking,  on  days  other  than  those  when 
the  debt  ceiling  is  before  us,  about  where 
we  are  going  and  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  us  as  a  nation  and  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  funds  that  people  have 
worked  over  a  lifetime  to  accumulate,  if 
we  do  not  do  something  about  it.  The 
time  to  do  something  about  it  is  not  in 
cormection  with  legislation  on  the  debt 
ceiling — after  the  debts  have  been  in- 
ciured.  The  time  to  do  something  about 
it  is  when  we  consider  the  authorizations 
of  the  agencies  of  Government  whose 
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spending  in  excess  of  our  receipts  creates 
these  debts.  And  all  of  us  know  this. 

This  is  the  time,  I  think,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  put  the  In- 
terest of  the  future  of  this  great  country 
ahead  of  personal  interests  and  personal 
ambition.  Let  us  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple, if  they  do  not  already  know  it,  that 
we  just  cannot  carry  on  as  we  are  carry- 
ing on  now.  Think  of  the  spending  which 
created  Federal  funds  deficits  of  $111 
billion  in  3  fiscal  years.  Never  in  our  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  comparable  period 
of  time,  unless  it  occurred  during  the 
period  of  World  War  n.  when  we  were 
not  concerned  about  any  dollars  or  any- 
thing else,  except  the  lives  of  our  people 
and  the  winning  of  ttie  war. 

But  this  creation  of  deficits  has  gone 
far  enough.  That  is  why  the  committee 
has  decided  to  take  care  of  the  obliga- 
tions that  we  have  already  created  in 
connection  with  fiscal  year  1972,  but  not 
to  assume  the  debt  burden  from  the  cre- 
ation of  pa3mient  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1973  until  a  later  time  when  we  can 
understand  what  our  revenues  are  going 
to  be,  when  we  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  better  imderstanding  about  what 
the  Congress  ought  to  do  with  respect  to 
these  requests  for  spending  authority. 

Look  at  the  budget.  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  study  it  as  painstakingly 
8S  I  do.  The  President  has  not  asked 
for  $246  billion  spending  authority  for 
1973,  which  is  what  he  plans  to  spend 
next  fiscal  year.  He  has  asked  for  better 
than  $270  billion  of  new  spending  au- 
thority which,  when  added  to  the  carry- 
over on  Jime  30,  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  of  better  than  $266  billion,  means 
that  if  the  Congress  gives  him  what  he 
has  asked  for  in  his  budget,  there  will  be 
in  the  pipelines  better  than  $535  billion 
over  which  the  Congress  will  have  lost 
complete  control. 

Is  that  the  way  Congress  wants  to  op- 
erate? I  hope  it  '.s  not. 

I  have  insisted  over  the  years  that  the 
Congress  should  restore  to  Itself  the  right 
given  it  under  the  Constitution  to  say 
how  much  is  to  be  spent  in  any  fiscal 
year.  The  only  way  left  to  do  it  is  to  put 
In  a  congressionally  enacted  ceiling  on 
total  expendltm-es.  Congress  can  change 
it.  Yes,  Congress  does  change  It.  but  no- 
body downtown  can  change  it.  I  resent 
the  fact  that  Presidents  over  the  years 
have  said.  "Give  me  this  much  author- 
ity—keep my  pipeline  filled  this  much — 
but  I  will  only  spend  this  amount  out  of 
that  total."  That  Is  a  complete  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  CcKistitution  to 
my  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  wake  up  before 
long,  there  will  be  better  than  a  trillion 
dollars  in  the  pipeline. 

Think  how  fast  total  appropriations 
in  the  pipeline  have  gone  from  $200  mil- 
lion to  better  than  $535  billion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  debt  limit  is  no 
place  to  apply  an  effective  discipline  and 
I  agree  CMnpletely  also  with  the  Idea  of 
expenditure  control.  But  expenditures 
are  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  with 
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me,  it  would  make  a  great  deal  of  sense 
if  the  House  early  In  each  session  would 
face  up  to  the  entire  budget  picture  and 
consider  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
budget  and  to  recommend  and  to  antici- 
pate the  debt  and  a  budget  debt  as  well 
as  expenditure  control  and  make  the 
approval  of  the  budget  by  the  House  a 
condition  that  must  be  met  before  the 
House  could  consider  any  appropriation 
bill  whatsoever? 

Mr.  MTTJa  of  Arkansas.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  We  enacted  a  provision — 
I  will  remind  the  gentleman,  which  was 
probably  enacted  before  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  being 
seated  here  as  a  Member  of  Congress — in 
1946  when  we  had  a  reorganization  of 
the  Congress.  We  did  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  established  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  overall  budget,  expecting 
that  it  would  recommend  the  total  of 
what  we  should  spend  and  appropriate 
and  that  we  would  live  within  those  to- 
tals set  by  the  joint  conunittee. 

It  was  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  think  we  met  two 
times  but  we  did  not  come  out  with  any 
effective  way  of  controlling  the  budget. 
There  was  opposition  to  it  on  the  part 
of  certain  people  who  believed  that,  by 
bringing  the  Senate  into  the  process,  the 
House  gave  up  its  basic  constitutional 
authority  of  developing  and  initiating 
revenue  measures  and  appropriations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then  perhaps  we  could 
improve  on  that  and  recommend  that 
provision  of  the  budget  which  is  certainly 
a  House  operation  and  discipline  oiu-- 
selves. 

But  I  might  add  fiuther  that  In  that 
provision  of  the  Government  Reorgtmi- 
zation  Act,  there  was  no  requirement 
that  this  budget  ought  to  be  approved 
before  the  House  could  consider  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Is  that  so  and  would  the 
gentleman  favor  doing  something  like 
that? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  in  favor 
of  almost  anytWng  that  would  enable  us 
to  get  back  to  an  effective  method  of  con- 
trolling expenditures. 

As  to  the  point  that  the  Senate  should 
not  be  in  it  in  the  first  place,  I  want  it  In. 
If  we  do  not  have  the  Senate  in  on  the 
initiation  of  the  measure,  the  procedure 
will  not  stand  up.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
Joint  effort.  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship, I  must  say,  about  the  idea.  I  think 
all  of  us  need  to  begin  to  think  In  terms 
of  where  we  are  going  and  how  we  can 
get  back  control  of  the  rate  of  spending. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is  with- 
out any  question  the  most  ^ninent  figure 
In  the  Chamber  with  respect  to  the  whole 
matter  of  monetary  expenditures.  Can  he 
tell  us  the  first  step  we  should  take  be- 
ginning today  to  get  a  revision  of  our 
procedures  accomplished  so  we  can  bring 


the  Government  back  to  where  we  believe 
It  ought  to  be  and  in  the  proper  hands? 

Mr.  MTTiT.S  of  Arkansas.  I  wish  I  had 
jurisdlctian  over  the  question  of  a  ceiling 
on  spending.  If  so,  there  would  never  be 
a  request  to  Increase  the  debt  ceiling 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  that  I 
would  not  make  every  effcat  in  the  com- 
mittee to  have  accompanied  by  a  ceiling 
on  spending.  I  would  put  it  at  a  figure, 
under  all  circumstances,  less  than  what 
the  President  has  asked  for.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  it  would  be.  It  would  de- 
pend upon  how  much  he  is  seeking.  In 
any  event  I  would  certainly  cut  back  the 
rate  of  anticipated  spending  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  was  talking 
about  going  to  the  public  and  borrowing 
another  $40,  $50  or  $60  billion. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  among  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  committee  who 
feel  that  a  tax  reform  program  at  least 
could  be  updated.  It  is  long  overdue. 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman  ad- 
vise the  committee  as  to  his  reaction 
with  relation  to  the  need  for  further  tax 
reforms  before  we  consider  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  On  February 
7,  I  wrote  to  the  F>resident  pointing  out 
that  following  his  action  on  August  15, 
1971,  he  advised  Congress  that  in  the  sec- 
ond session,  he  would  submit  a  tax  re- 
form program.  I  indicated  that  if  I  un- 
derstood this,  he  meant  a  program  of 
further  elimination  of  preferences  and 
loopholes  In  the  Federal  income,  estate, 
and  gift  tax.  I  suggested  further  that  if 
Congress  were  to  complete  action  on  any 
such  proposal,  he  should  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  thinking  no  later  than 
March  15,  1972. 1  indicated  that  my  sug- 
gestion was  not  with  respect  to  any  new 
type  of  tax,  such  as  a  value-added  tax 
wliich  I  am  siu^  the  President  did  not  in- 
clude in  his  definition  of  tax  reform.  I 
also  pointed  out  the  interest  In  the  House 
in  this  regard  relative  to  the  continued 
increases  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  to  the  President: 

Pkbruast  7,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Richabd  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mb.  Pkisidknt:  You  will  recall  In 
your  address  to  the  Congress  following  your 
action  of  August  16,  1971,  establishing  among 
other  things  an  Incomes  policy,  you  advised 
the  Congress  that  In  the  Second  Session  you 
would  submit  what  you  caUed  a  tax  reform 
program.  To  me,  and  to  most  others,  this 
term  means  a  program  of  further  elimination 
of  preferences  and  so-called  loopholes  In  the 
Federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  sys- 
tem. If  this  Is  what  you  had  In  your  mind, 
and  I  am  sure  It  Is,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  order  for  the  Congress  to 
complete  action  on  any  such  proposal  you 
should  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  think- 
ing In  a  Message  either  deUvered  In  person  to 
the  Congress  or  submitted  by  messenger  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  16,  1972. 
My  suggestion  Is  not  with  respect  to  any  new 
type  of  a  tax,  such  as  the  value-added  tax, 
which  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  include 
In  your  definition  of  tax  reform  In  your  ^• 
pearance  before  the  Congress. 

Since  your  statement  advising  us  of  your 
Intention,  this  matter  has  become  all  the 
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more  Important  because  of  deTelopmenta  In 
the  House  In  recent  days  raising  the  ques- 
tion about  support  oi  continued  Increases  In 
the  debt  celling  unless  such  requests  are 
coupled  with  tax  reform  ostensibly  that 
would  produce  additional  revenues. 

To  me  this  matter  Is  most  Important  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  debt  celling  Increase  to  ac- 
company borrowings  reqxilred  under  the  1973 
Budget.  I  hope  you  wUl  give  It  your  immedi- 
ate attention. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLBTTB  D.  Mnxs,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1942  the  Congress 
passed  a  tax  reform  proposal.  We  were 
in  the  midst  of  World  War  U.  We  needed 
revenue.  So  instead  of  reducing  any- 
body's taxes  concurrently  with  an  in- 
crease under  the  reform  proposal  of  the 
taxes  of  other  people,  we  increased  them 
somewhat.  The  result  was  that  we  had 
some  additional  revenue  in  tWs  bill,  some 
relating  to  tax  reform  and  sotoB  relating 
to  general  increases  in  tax. 

But  every  tax  reform  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Congress  since  then  has  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  revenue  because  of  the 
awareness  of  the  membership  of  Con- 
gress, I  suppose,  of  the  heavy  burdens 
that  are  being  borne  by  all  taxpayers. 
Rather  than  to  increase  our  revenues  as 
we  raised  the  taxes  of  one  group  of  tax- 
payers, we  have  taken  the  increases  and 
reduced  the  taxes  of  other  people  that  we 
thought  were  bearing  an  inordinately 
heavy  burden. 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  change 
our  habits  in  that  respect.  Unless  we 
change  our  pattern  of  action  the  next  tax 
reform  bill  in  all  probability  will  give 
back  more  revenue  over  a  period  of  time 
than  it  wUl  take  in  over  the  same  period 
of  time. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  a  party  to  the 
accompanjrlng  reductions  because  I  knew 
the  heavy  burdens  that  were  being  borne 
by  low-income  people  and  the  middle 
bracket  taxpayer.  Their  burdens  have 
been  heavy.  Their  taxes  at  the  local  level 
are  always  increasing,  and  they  prc*ably 
increase  f£ister  than  the  reductirais  we 
have  made  available  to  them  in  the  last 
3  or  4  years.  So  it  is  difficult  to  get  ad- 
ditional revenue  from  tax  reform. 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact:  In  1969  we  had  a  tax  reform  bill, 
all  aspects  of  which  are  not  yet  in  eflTect. 
Those  that  are  In  effect  have  materially 
reduced  the  abuse  on  the  part  of  tax- 
payers or  inequitable  treatment  of  one 
group  as  against  another  group.  When  it 
is  fully  effective,  there  will  be  less  and 
less  of  the  inequities  that  existed  previ- 
ously. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
112  returns  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
over  $200,000  which  it  was  recently  re- 
ported paid  no  income  tax  in  1970.  Some 
have  suggested  that  this  reflected  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
case.  An  analysis  of  these  returns  wWch 
we  have  begun  bears  me  out  in  this  re- 
spect. I  am  inserting  at  this  point  an 
explanation  of  these  returns  which  I  have 
prepared: 

Explanation  or  the   112  Retttrns  for  1970 
WrrH  Adjusted  Gross  Incomk  of  $200,000 
OR  OvxR  Which  PAro  No  Tax 
In  actual  numbers,  the  112  returns  In  1970 
which  paid  no  tax  represents  a  drop  of  63  per- 
cent from  the  300  returns  so  dasstfled  In 


1969.  Probably  more  Important,  the  non-tax- 
able returns  In  1970  represented  .7  of  1  per- 
cent of  au  retiu-ns  with  $200,000  or  more  of 
adjusted  gross  income.  This  was  a  decline 
from  1.6  percent  In  1969.  It  might  be  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  only  12  of  those  who  were 
In  this  nontaxable  category  In  1970  also  were 
In  this  category  In  1966 — the  returns  studied 
for  the  1969  Act. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  that  this  tab- 
ulation of  nontcucable  returns  for  1970  Is 
preliminary.  Because  of  this  many  of  these 
retiims  may  well  turn  out  to  be  returns  on 
which  tax  is  payable  after  an  audit  is  made. 

Actually,  there  are  8  of  the  112  returns 
which  probably  shoiild  not  have  been  In- 
cluded In  the  claselflcatlon  of  nontaxable 
returns  even  before  taking  into  account  the 
possible  effect  of  an  audit.  One  of  these  rep- 
resented a  duplicate,  2  actuaUy  had  paid  a 
minimum  tax,  and  one  bad  exercised  an  elec- 
tion under  the  internal  revenue  laws  to  be 
taxed  as  a  corporation  and  had  been  so  taxed. 
In  addition,  2  were  nontaxable  becaxise  of 
net  operating  loss  carryovers  from  prior  years. 
Had  the  carryovers  been  classified  as  business 
expenses  as  the  instructions  call  for,  neither 
of  these  2  returns  would  have  had  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $200,000  or  more.  After  these 
returns  are  examined  more  closely  there  may 
be  more  returns  falling  In  this  category.  Pi- 
nally,  the  last  2  of  these  8  returns  represent 
retvu-ns  for  earlier  years  which  were  late  In 
being  filed.  The  1969  Act  did  not  apply  to 
these  oases. 

The  reduction  I  have  suggested  so  far  re- 
duces these  returns  to  104.  Of  these  104  re- 
turns, 6  paid  no  U.S.  tax  because  of  foreign 
tax  credits.  In  other  words,  they  paid  taxes 
to  foreign  governments  even  though  not  to 
the  umted  States.  I  might  add  that  the  for- 
eign Income  involved  was  largely  wages. 

Of  the  98  remaining  returns,  12  Involved 
large  deductions  for  State  Income  taxes.  In 
large  part,  these  represent  cases  where  the 
individuals  involved  had  larger  Incomes  In 
1969  than  in  1970  but  paid  the  State  Income 
taxes  attributable  to  the  1969  incomes  In 
1970.  Probably  their  poor  showing  In  1970  was 
due  to  the  dovsmtum  in  the  stock  market.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  num- 
ber falling  In  this  category  Is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  number  occurring  in  this 
category  In  the  1966  tabulation  which  was 
used  in  the  study  made  In  cormectlon  with 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act;  at  that  time,  there 
were  14  with  major  deductions  of  this  type. 
I  should  also  note  that  it  It  possible  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  State  may  have  Im- 
posed an  Income  tax  on  State  or  municipal 
bonds  which  are  tax  exempt  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes. 

Of  the  86  remaining  returns,  13  of  them 
bad  charitable  contributions  as  their  largest 
deduction.  Of  these  13,  2  of  the  returns  made 
use  of  the  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
deduction  which,  over  a  period  of  years,  is 
gradually  being  phased  out.  The  number 
who  made  use  of  the  unlimited  charitable 
contribution  deduction  In  1966  was  49.  In 
other  words,  there  was  a  drop  from  49  to  2 
in  the  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
category  with  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  category  to  be  expected  in  perhaps  a 
couple  of  years.  Of  the  remaining  charitable 
contribution  deduction  returns,  11  repre- 
sented deductions  of  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  Income — the  percent- 
age which  was  allowed  all  taxpayers  by  the 
1969  Act.  These,  In  order  to  return  In  no 
tax,  had  to  be  combined  with* a  series  of 
other  Itemized  deductions. 

Of  the  remaining  73  returns.  66  had  In- 
terest deductions  as  the  largest  deduction 
shown  on  the  return.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses, it  might  be  pointed  out  that  there  were 
72  in  1966  which  had  Interest  deductions 
as  the  largest  item.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  large  Interest  deductions  may 
be  shown  on  these  tax  returns  without  the 
return  being  subject  to  the  mininrjnm  tax 


because  the  interest  deduction  does  not  rep- 
resent "excess  Investment  Interest"  to  which 
the  minimum  tax  applies.  First  of  aU,  the 
deduction  may  be  a  trade  or  business  deduc- 
tion which  is  mlsclasslfled.  These  deductions 
should  be  taken  off  In  arriving  at  adjusted 
gross  income.  To  the  extent  the  66  fall  in 
this  category,  they  are  not  properly  classifled 
as  returns  with  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$300,000  or  more.  A  second  category  of  in- 
terest deduction  represented  here  Is  Inter- 
est paid  on  net  leases  entered  into  before 
the  passage  of  the  1969  Act.  Congress  decided 
not  to  Impose  the  minimum  tax  on  these 
pre-existing  contracts.  A  third  category, 
which  may  account  for  the  Interest  deduc- 
tions, is  interest  on  personal  loans  such  as 
mortgages  on  personal  residences.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  this,  however,  accounts  for  few 
of  the  category.  The  fourth  category  of  in- 
terest deduction  Is  that  which  offsets  Invest- 
ment Income.  The  minimum  tax  applies  only 
to  the  excess  deduction  over  the  Investment 
Income.  Finally,  we  suspect  that  In  many  of 
the  55  cases  the  Interest  deduction  Involved 
represents  interest  attributable  to  an  in- 
vestment, in  which  case  it  Is  properly  subject 
to  tax — either  the  minimum  tax  in  1970  and 
1971  or  the  regular  income  tax  thereafter. 
An  audit  of  these  65  returns  will  be  required 
before  we  can  be  sure  how  many  of  them  In 
the  Interest  category  are  properly  subject  to 
tax. 

The  remaining  18  returns  have  deductions 
of  various  types  which  represent  the  largest 
deduction.  We  have  begun  a  classification 
of  these,  and  I  wUl  be  glad  to  run  through 
those  by  category  on  which  I  have  informa- 
tion. First,  3  of  them  represent  losses  on 
securities  pledged  to  cover  a  loan.  The  tax 
law  specifically  (sec.  166(f) )  provides  a  de- 
duction for  such  losses.  Two  more  of  these 
returns  showed  very  large  theft  losses  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  examined  carefully. 
Seven  more  represent  cases  where  the  In- 
vestment expenses  in  connection  with  earn- 
ing the  Investment  income  actually  exceed 
the  Investment  income.  This  may  be  because 
1970  was  not  a  good  year  in  the  stock  market. 
In  addition,  m  some  of  these  cases  the  gain 
related  to  these  securities  may  be  realized  In 
the  form  of  capital  gain  In  a  subsequent 
year.  One  other  case  worth  noting  is  where 
the  gambling  earnings  were  large  but  were 
matched  by  gambling  losses.  I  should  think 
this  one  would  also  be  examined  carefully. 
I  believe  that  when  the  auditing  of  these 
returns  Is  completed,  we  wUl  find  the  niun- 
bers  very  substantially  diminished.  It  Is  Im- 
portant, however,  to  realize  that  there  can 
be  occasions  when  legitimate  expenses  do,  m 
a  single  year,  exceed  an  individual's  income. 
As  a  result,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  cannot 
promise  under  any  tax  system  no  matter  how 
"reformed"  that  there  may  never  be  anyone 
with  adjusted  gross  Income  of  $200,000  or 
more  who  pays  no  tax. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
we  c-rmot  save  very  many  millions  imtil 
we  start  saving  the  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Certainly, 
They  do  not  spend  anything  downtown 
that  we  do  not  make  available.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  we  have  been  so  generous  in 
filling  the  obligation  pipeline  that,  when 
they  have  wanted  $250  million,  we  have 
given  them  $500  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  we  cannot  start  sav- 
ing billions  xmtil  we  save  millions. 
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Mr.  MTTiTfl  of  Arkansas.  I  do  not  im- 
dersteind  billicms  and  millions,  but  I  do 
understand  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Ark- 
ansas and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may 
not  understand  billions,  but  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  Federal  debt  of  billions 
here  today. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  interested  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
a  few  minutes  ago  in  relation  to  saving 
thousands,  in  order  to  save  the  millions. 
We  were  confronted  with  a  bill  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  today  that 
called  for  creating  another  new  interna- 
tional organization.  It  calls  for  $400,000 
to  $500,000  merely  to  get  it  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Could  not  the 
gentleman  find  one  already  in  existence 
to  carry  out  these  functions? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  But  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill  to  provide  for  another  new  interna- 
tional organization.  I  was  constrained 
yesterday  to  object  to  the  consideration 
on  the  floor  today  of  conference  reports 
on  three  bills.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  was 
right  in  not  permitting  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  ,  to  bring  those 
bills  to  the  floor  to  beef  up  three  inter- 
na iional  lending  organizations  aroimd 
the  world  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  American  dollars. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  engage  in  and 
listen  to  the  rhetoric  here  today,  but  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  will  come  tomorrow 
or  after  the  recess  in  the  consideration  of 
these  and  other  spending  measures  as  to 
whether  this  House  is  determined  to  stop 
this  business  of  mindless  spending  which 
is  the  reason  for  raising  the  debt  ceiling. 

There  is  also  pending  before  the  gen- 
tleman's committee — I  have  had  it  there 
for  years,  and  I  am  proud  of  it^the  bill 
H.R.  144  to  provide  for  balanced  budgets 
and  orderly  annual  payments  on  the 
Federal  debt.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  day 
before  I  leave  Congress,  either  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  approve  and  pass 
out  that  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  hope 
we  could  do  It,  and  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man why:  Because  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  the  author's  name  as  the 
title,  H.R.  144,  Mr.  H.  R.  Gross,  deserves 
favorable  consideratlcHi. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  chairman  can  tell 
us  anything  that  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  methods  the  Budget  Bureau 
uses  for  projecting  anticipated  income? 

This  $450  billion  debt  we  have  here  Is 
obviously  the  result  of  another  error  In 
anticipating  income.  I  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  past  50  years,  and  I  find 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been 
wrong  30  times  In  the  past  50  years  In 
anticipating  revenues. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  right 
I  do  not  remember  a  time  when  they 
have  been  right  in  anticipating  revenues. 
One  can  do  all  he  wants  about  re- 
studying  and  revising  methods,  but  he  Is 


not  going  to  find  any  administration  in 
office  that  will  predict  a  downturn  In  the 
economy,  even  though  it  knows  there  will 
be  one.  predicting  a  decline  In  the  tax 
receipts  from  businesses  and  individuals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

i^:  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute, 
suid  I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
knowingly  deceiving  both  Congress  and 
the  American  people? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  No.  they  are 
not  deceiving.  This  is  a  practice  that  has 
developed  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  economy  at  a  time,  when  they 
may  expect  some  deterioration,  by  em- 
phasizing that  deterioration  in  the 
budget.  It  is  not  a  question  of  deceiving. 
It  is  a  practice  that  has  been  used  over 
the  years  to  keep  things  from  becoming 
worse 

Mr.'  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consumed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  three  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  it  is  the  exigencies  of  our 
fiscal  situation,  what  we  have  voted  to 
do  at  other  times,  and  the  requirements 
of  politics  that  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
and  require  a  full-fledged  debate,  I  re- 
alize, but  of  course  it  is  unthinkable  that 
we  would  not  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

We  all  know  that  the  results  are  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

I  also  agree  that  the  debt  celling  is  a 
rather  poor  control  device  but  I  do  believe 
it  offers  us  a  good  opportunity  to  review 
our  situation,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
do  this  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
understand  the  factors  which  have  put 
our  fiscal  situation  apparently  out  of 
control. 

My  leader  and  chairman  has  six>ken 
very  forcefully  and  effectively  about  ex- 
penditures, and  I  find  very  little  to  quar- 
rel with  in  his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  the  factors  that 
complicate  our  tax  system  as  a  device 
for  the  collection  of  revenue.  That  is  first 
and  foremost  the  function  of  the  tax 
system — to  raise  the  money  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spends. 

There  is  a  second  function  that  has 
come  into  considerable  currency  lately, 
since  we  have  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  the  economists,  and  that  Is  to  use  this 
central  institution  between  the  people 
and  the  Government  as  a  device  for  re- 
straining or  stimulating  the  economy, 
depending  on  what  the  economists  deem 
necessary  at  a  given  time.  In  other  words, 
we  have  deliberately  moved  to  relax  taxes 
in  certain  ways  for  stimulative  purposes 
or  have  Imposed  additional  tax  burdens 
to  restrain  an  economy  that  was  at  super 
heat. 


A  third  function  of  our  tax  system, 
often  misunderstood  and  further  com- 
plicating the  whole  process,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  national  priorities.  Tax  pref- 
erences are  efforts  by  this  Congress  and 
the  Presidency  when  the  President  re- 
quests such  things  of  us,  to  reflect  our 
national  priorities  by  encouraging  the 
flow  of  private  capital  into  areas  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  appropriate  money 
for;  and  in  this  light  tax  preferences  are 
as  surely  expressions  of  national  priority 
as  are  the  appropriations  we  make  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Now,  one  man's  tax  preference  is 
another  man's  loophole.  There  is  an 
historical  reason  for  every  preference  we 
have  in  our  tax  system.  Sometimes  those 
historical  reasons  are  no  longer  as  sig- 
niflcant  to  us  as  they  were  when  they 
were  first  put  in  the  Tax  Code.  However. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  as  much  as  $45 
billion  could  be  recovered  if  we  had  no 
tax  preferences.  That  statistic  itself  is 
used  as  a  shocker  when  people  are  talk- 
ing about  what  they  also  refer  to  as 
loopholes  or  tax  giveaways. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  what 
these  preferences  are.  They  not  only  re- 
late to  special  interests  in  the  more  clas- 
sic sense — the  so-called  insidious  oil 
lobby,  the  bloated  business  interests — 
but  they  relate  to  other  purposes  which 
all  of  us  would  feel  were  entirely  legiti- 
mate under  any  circimistances.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  our  major  tax  preferences 
is  the  double  declining  balance  form  of 
depreciation  for  multiple  housing. 

We  f  oimd  that  public  housing  is  a  very 
expensive  way  to  meet  our  housing 
needs.  Therefore  we  have  tried  to  facili- 
tate the  fiow  of  private  capital  into  the 
field  of  multiple  housing  by  giving  a  good 
tax  break.  Frankly,  we  are  achieving  our 
housing  goals  this  year  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  private  capital  that  is  flow- 
ing Into  this  field. 

Charity  Is  another  motivation  that  we 
have  sought  to  encourage  in  the  plural- 
ism of  our  system.  Charities,  of  course, 
are  something  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  wishes  to  encourage  to  sustain 
problem  solving  at  all  levels  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  short,  there  are  tax  preferences  and 
tax  preferences,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
very  few  people  on  deliberation  who 
would  wish  to  give  it  all  up.  no  matter 
the  staggering  statistics  of  revenue  loss 
which  result  from  preferences. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Just  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  we 
speak  of  $45  billion  in  preferences.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  most  costly 
of  all  the  preferences  Is  the  personal  ex- 
emption, the  standard  deduction,  and 
the  low-income  allowance. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  here  today 
who  talks  about  preferences  who  would 
advocate  at  this  time  the  elimination  of 
those  preferences,  but  they  have  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  limitation  on  the  amoimt 
of  an  individual's  Income  that  is  taxed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  contribution.  I  think  what  he  says 
makes  additionally  clear  that  just  to  call 
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something  a  tax  preference  does  not  au- 
tomatically put  It  Into  the  category  of  a 
loophole  that  will  cause  grave  problems 
for  .the  Intimate  goals  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
need  for  reform  as  a  contUtlon  for  the 
raising  of  the  debt  celling.  Tax  reform 
has  been  identified — and  Chairman 
Mills  dealt  with  this  Issue  to  a  degree — 
as  a  continuing  need  in  the  Congress,  and 
I  quite  agree  that  tax  reform  requires  a 
much  greater  oversight  than  we  have 
been  willing  to  give  it  in  the  past.  I  think 
we  must  have  an  accelerated  schedule  of 
tax  reform.  But  I  would  hate  to  see  this 
used  as  a  device  to  try  to  hold  up  the 
necessary  raising  of  the  debt  ceiling  so 
that  the  Government  can  pay  its  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  item  which  has 
given  impetus  to  the  talk  of  the  need  for 
tax  reform  is  recent  disclosures  that  in 
1971  supposedly  112  people,  following  the 
initial  Implementation  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  had  adjusted  gross  income  of 
over  $200,000  and  yet  paid  no  tax.  I  do 
not  know  the  source  of  this  information. 
It,  obviously,  must  be  someone  in  the  IRS, 
but  one  thing  perfectly  clear  to  people 
who  consider  it  for  a  moment  is  that 
those  returns  filed  in  April  of  1971  have 
not  yet  been  audited.  In  fact,  the  audit- 
ing win  probably  not  be  complete  on  com- 
plicated returns,  as  these  must  inevitably 
be,  for  as  much  as  a  5-year  period. 

And  so,  to  speak  of  this  as  a  deficiency 
In  our  tax  system  is  rather  misleading 
and  premature.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  be  disclosed  upon  an  audit  of 
these  returns,  quite  obviously,  but  I 
could  suggest  several  probable  areas 
which  will  explain  why  these  people  paid 
little  or  no  tax. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  about  the  minimiun  tax  im- 
posed by  the  1969  act.  The  minimum  tax 
Is  imposed,  for  Instance,  on  investment 
interest  deducted,  but  not  on  business 
interest.  The  distinction  between  invest- 
ment interest  and  business  interest  is  a 
gray  area  and  a  lot  of  interest  has  been 
misidentified  by  taxpayers  who  did  not 
understand  it. 

Under  this  new  act,  also,  deductions 
have  been  taken — and  no  one  would 
really  quarrel  with  the  right  of  the  tax- 
payer to  take  this  deduction — for  State 
income  tax  paid  for  a  year  of  heavy  in- 
come, but  paid  the  following  year,  de- 
ducting against  the  low  Income  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  law  that  State  income  taxes  are 
a  Federal  tax  deduction  and  our  State 
ofBcials  would  lurge  It  not  to  be  changed 
In  any  way,  I  am  sure,  because  It  is  an 
indirect  form  of  revenue  sharing. 

Another  problem  area  has  to  do  with 
charitable  deductions.  As  a  result  of 
earlier  disclosure  of  people  who  had  sub- 
stantial income  but  paid  no  tax,  includ- 
ing many  who  had  100-percent  charitable 
deductions,  this  was  changed  by  the  1969 
act,  but  it  was  phased  out.  It  was  not 
Immediately  reduced  to  the  50-percent 
maximum  deduction  now  Imposed  by  the 
act. 

However,  I  suspect  that  among  those 
112  people  whose  lack  of  pajdng  tax  hais 
been  disclosed  prematurely,  you  will  find 


many  people  who  have  claimed  the  50- 
percent  charitable  deduction,  and  no  one 
would  argue  that  they  do  not  have  a 
right  to  do  that,  but  in  combination  with 
other  types  of  tax  preferences  the  char- 
itable deduction  has  resulted  in  substan- 
tial elimination  of  their  tax. 

I  have  mentioned  several  preferences 
which  I  think  are  acceptable.  Others  may 
not  be  so  readily  accepted,  but  imtil  we 
know  the  facts.  I  think  we  should  abide 
by  the  event  and  have  some  confidence 
in  the  tax  system. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Ctillfomla. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  sure  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  mentioned  munici- 
pal bonds.  That  is  pointed  out  some- 
times as  being  a  tax  loophole.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  examined  very  care- 
fully because  it  seems  to  me  if  we  try  to 
remove  the  tax  deductibility  of  Interest 
from  mimicipal  bonds  that  the  bonds 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  higher  prices. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  The  local 
school  districts  and  local  cities  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  these  services  they 
render,  they  would  have  to  raise  the 
property  tax.  So  that  is  a  sword  that  cuts 
boths  ways.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes;  you  are  correct. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  have  information 
on  the  holders  of  municipal  bonds  since 
the  interest  is  not  taxable  Income  from 
which  we  can  determine  the  extent  to 
which  it  enters  into  the  flgm-es  of  peo- 
ple not  paying  taxes.  But  the  gentleman 
from  California  makes  a  point  that  is 
Important.  In  all  these  areas  of  tax  re- 
form and  tax  preference  there  are  con- 
stant tradeoffs.  We  can  knock  off  tax 
preferences  of  one  sort  or  another,  but 
there  is  always  a  price  in  terms  of  so- 
cially desirable  goals  and  the  price  of 
taxing  municipal  bonds  may  or  unques- 
tionably would  inevitably  be  a  higher 
cost  for  the  financing  of  mimicipal  im- 
provements. The  committee  considered 
this  very  carefully  in  1969,  and  decided 
the  price"  was  too  high  to  pay,  or  at  least, 
although  we  did  try  to  do  something 
with  it  in  the  coiu-se  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  Senate  and  in  the  coiurse  of  the 
very  substantial  public  concern  which 
poured  onto  the  committee  during  this 
period,  it  was  decided  that  this  could  not 
be  effectuated  in  the  climate  then  pre- 
vailing. 

The  gentleman  is  perfectly  correct  that 
this  is  a  major  area  which  could  be 
called  a  tax  loophole,  or  called  aid  to  mu- 
nicipal financing,  whichever  way  you 
want  to  look  at/ifTThe  point  is  that  in 
considering  sutfn  areas,  whether  you  call 
it  tax  preference,  or  whether  you  call  it 
a  tax  loophole,  does  not  mean  that  au- 
tomatically it  should  be  changed  100 
percent  immeolately. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
Mr.   STRATTON.    Mr.   Chairman,   I 


Just  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
ABLE)  on  the  remarks  that  he  has  beoi 
making,  and  Is  making,  on  this  very  com- 
plicated and  very  Important  subject.  As 
always,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
talking  senae.  and  that  is  something  that 
on  this  particular  subject  has  not  often 
been  heard  in  this  Chamber.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  remarks  ought  to  get  a  wider 
circulation.  There  is  always  a  good  deal 
of  demagogueiy  Involved  whenever  the 
question  of  tax  loopholes  arises,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  gentleman  has  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  there  is  always  going 
to  be  some  price  if  we  make  changes  in 
our  tax  structure.  When  it  comes  to  pay- 
ing that  price  some  of  those  who  call  the 
loudest  for  eliminating  the  so-called 
loopholes  are  not  always  too  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  I  too  favor  tax  reform 
But  the  Job  Is  not  an  easy  one  and  i 
commend  the  gentleman  for  a  very  cour- 
ageous and  helpful  statement  which  puts 
the  whole  issue  in  proper  perspective 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  friendly  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  say,  though,  that  I 
would  hope  that  my  comments  here 
would  not  be  interpreted  as  opposing  a 
continuing  review  of  our  tax  system  and 
continuing  efforts  at  tax  reform  in  order 
to  make  our  progressive  system  more 
equit«a>le.  Certainly  it  is  terribly  Impor- 
tant that  people  understand  the  tax  sys- 
tem, and  that  they  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  various  things  we  are  trying  to  do 
In  It. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Oiairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlanan  for  yielding,  and  I  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Strattow)  In  compli- 
menting the  gentleman  for  his  remarks 
today.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  also 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  on  con- 
gressional reorganization,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gm- 
telman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Cow- 
able). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man has  any  observations  to  make  about 
our  procedure  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives dealing  with  appropriations, 
revenues,  and  general  budget  matters. 
Are  there  any  changes  that  the  gentle- 
man could  suggest  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  heard  the  coUoquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  appnvriate  area  of  study.  We 
do  need  to  do  something  with  our  pro- 
cedures. We  need  to  look  at  the  forest 
more  and  not  at  the  individual  trees 
which  sometimes  seem  to  be  growing 
eversrwhere  helter-skelter  without  any 
particular  pattern  for  sensible  foresiry. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks.  If  I 
may,  my  colleagues,  by  referring  back  to 
my  original  statement.  Our  tax  system 
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has  several  functions — to  collect  money; 
to  restrain  or  stimulate  the  economy; 
and  to  reflect  national  priorities. 

We  are  coming  to  a  point  where  we 
are  going  to  have  to  decide  which  of 
those  fimctlons  are  the  most  important 
and  not  permit  others  to  detract  from 
the  primary  functions. 

If  we  had  not  passed  the  tax  reform 
act  of  1969  and  put  so  much  tax  relief 
into  it  and  If  we  had  not  deemed  it  was 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  economy  in 
1971  by  enacting  the  President's  tax 
package,  we  would  have  $22.4  billion  ad- 
ditional revenues  this  coming  year  and 
our  deficit  would  not  appear  to  be  so 
out  of  control. 

In  summary,  the  revenue  side  is  ter- 
ribly important  as  well  as  the  expendi- 
ture side. 

One  last  point:  If  we  enact  a  ceiling 
on  exi>enditures — and  I  think  we 
should — we  are  going  to  be  increasing 
the  pressure  for  tax  preferences  of  one 
sort  or  another.  These  are  not  subject 
to  the  ceiling  on  expenditures,  because 
they  are  indirect  tax  subsidies  rather 
than  an  outflow  from  the  Treasury. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  Chamber  who 
has  not  sponsored  bills  designed  to  in- 
crease opportunities  for  private  inves- 
tors who  are  willing  to  engage  in  social- 
ly useful  pursuits  like  building  factories 
in  slum  areas  and  things  of  that  sort. 
It  is  politically  popular  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing  but  It  costs  revenues  and  in- 
creases our  deficits  Just  as  surely  as 
unwise  appropriations  do. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  re- 
quest for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
demonstrates  that  the  sulministratian's 
economic  policy  has  been  a  failure.  This 
is  clearly  true  of  the  economic  policy 
prior  to  last  Augnst  15.  The  indications 
are  that  the  policy  since  August  15,  while 
it  may  not  be  a  failure  will  not  be  nearly 
as  successful  as  the  administration 
claims.  Once  again,  they  are  looking  at 
the  effects  of  their  policy  on  the  economy 
through  rose-colored  glasses.  While  it  is 
unlikely  that  their  current  projections  of 
economic  recovery  improvement  In  the 
unemplojmaent  rate  and  slowing  down 
of  inflation  will  be  as  far  from  a  mark  as 
their  previous  forecasts,  it  is  also  unlikely 
that  the  economy  will  respond  to  the  cur- 
rent policy  in  the  way  their  optimistic 
pronouncements  would  have  us  believe. 

Direct  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration's  economic  policy  is  their 
request  for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
of  $50  bilUon  to  $480  billion.  This  is  the 
latest  Indication  of  the  cumulative  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  is  a  result  of  the  cumu- 
lative unified  budget  deficits  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1971,  1972,  and  1973  of  $86 
bllliMi  and  $111  billion  on  the  Federal 
funds  or  administrative  budget  basis. 
The  full  measm-e  of  the  policy  f ailm-e  can 
be  seen  whoi  we  consider  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  cumulative  deficit  results 
from  the  low  level  of  economic  sictivlty 
the  administration  deliberately  Imple- 
taented  in  order  to  slow  down  inflation. 
Their  initial  policy  prescription  which 
they  called  "gradualism"  was  deliberately 
designed  to  slow  down  the  economy  and 


thereby  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation.  They 
claimed  that  this  result  would  be 
achieved  without  any  increase  in  unem- 
ployment. 

In  its  efforts  to  slow  down  the  economy, 
however,  the  administration  was  more 
successful  than  it  intended.  On  one  hand 
this  policy  of  slowing  down  the  eccmomy 
generated  substantial  deficits  because  of 
the  fall-off  of  tax  receipts  In  response  to 
the  economic  slowdown.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  successful  in  breaking 
the  back  of  infiation  which.  In  fact,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  period  actually  be- 
came worse.  In  other  words,  as  most 
everyone  outside  of  the  administration 
knew,  the  policy  was  not  capable  of  slow- 
ing down  the  economy  without  causing 
the  substantial  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment we  have  observed. 

As  a  consequence,  we  were  craifronted 
with  the  cumulative  effects  of  this  in- 
effective policy — a  sluggish  economy, 
high  unemplojTnent,  an  excessive  rate  of 
Infiation,  and  huge  deficits.  In  short,  the 
administration  slowed  down  the  economy 
and  incurred  these  deficits  without 
achieving  its  basic  purpose  of  controlling 
infiation — a  failiu-e  which  extracted  a 
heavy  price  from  the  American  people 
without  any  significant  benefit  in  ex- 
change. 

The  administration's  policy  reversal 
contained  in  the  President's  August  15 
announcement  admitted  the  failure  of 
the  previous  policy  and  adopted  meas- 
ures to  control  prices  and  stimulate  the 
economy  which,  if  they  had  been  imple- 
mented early  in  President  Nixon's  term, 
might  have  avoided  the  recession. 

In  Eiddition  to  being  too  late,  the  cur- 
rent policy  is  not  Ukely  to  be  as  effective 
as  the  administration  claims.  It  has  its 
rose  colored  glasses  on  again,  although 
this  time  perhaps  not  as  heavily  tinted 
as  before. 

The  administration's  economic  projec- 
tions appear  to  be  too  optimistic.  It  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  a  reduction  In  the  un- 
employment rate  to  5  percent  by  the  end 
of  1972  will  occur.  The  administration's 
projection  of  an  Increase  in  GNP  of 
about  $100  billion  to  a  level  of  $1,145  bU- 
lion  for  1972  also  appears  too  optimistic. 
The  stimulation  provided  by  the  recent 
tax  reductions  and  the  pick-up  in  private 
spending  is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration is  forecasting.  Moreover,  the 
stdministration  apparently  now  expects 
the  stimulation  of  tlie  economy  provided 
by  the  recent  tax  reductions  and  the  in- 
crease in  private  spending  to  be  substan- 
tially less  than  it  did  last  September 
when  it  presented  its  tax  reduction  pro- 
posals. This  is  indicated  by  the  substan- 
tial Increase  in  Federal  outlays  they  now 
plan  for  the  first  half  of  calendar  1972. 

If  this  overly  optimistic  GNP  level  is 
not  reached  there  will  be  a  shortfall  in 
receipts  below  the  $221  billicxi  the  ad- 
ministration estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  means  the  administration's 
projected  deficits  of  $25  billion  on  a  uni- 
fied budget  basis  and  $36  billion  on  a 
Federal  fimds  basis  are  likely  to  be  too 
low.  TTiese  higher  deficits,  in  tiun,  mean 
that  the  requested  $480  billion  debt  limit 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  administra- 


tion through  fiscal  year  1973  unless  there 
is  a  significant  cutback  in  projected  out- 
lays. 

The  wage-price  freeze  and  the  phase  n 
wage  and  price  controls  were  an  explicit 
admission  by  the  administration  that  its 
previous  policy  to  control  inflation  by 
slowing  down  the  economy  was  miscon- 
ceived. Tt^  reversal  was  a  clear-cut  ad- 
mission of  the  complete  failure  of  the 
approach  the  administration  had  mis- 
takenly piu^ued.  Moreover,  it  has  yet 
to  be  dem(Histrated  that  the  phase  n 
controls  will  be  an  effective  and  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  inflation  over 
any  signlflcant  period  of  time. 

The  failure  to  control  prices  in  the 
administration's  original  economic  poUcy 
also  led  to  a  deterioration  in  our  inter- 
national position  reflected  by  a  trade  defi- 
cit and  increasing  speculative  pressure 
on  the  dollar.  The  new  policy  approach 
of  suspending  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  into  gold,  devaluing  the  dollar  and 
negotiating  cmrency  realinement  is  not 
a  complete  answer  to  this  problem.  More- 
over, it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
exchange  rate  adjustments  are  not  cost- 
less. By  reducing  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  relation  to  other  currencies,  the  cost 
of  imports  goes  up  and  consumers  must 
pay  more  for  imported  goods.  In  this  re- 
spect, an  exchange  rate  adjustment  op- 
erates very  much  like  a  tariff  or  a  sales 
tax  on  imported  goods  as  far  as  con- 
sumers who  piu-chase  these  imported 
goods  are  concerned.  The  point  is  simply 
that  the  expected  increase  in  exports  re- 
sulting from  the  exchange  rate  adjust- 
ments, while  they  may  be  necessary  in 
view  of  the  position  we  are  in,  comes  only 
at  the  cost  of  higher  prices  for  imported 
goods. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  CThairman,  I  will  support  this  in- 
crease In  the  debt  ceiling  (mly  because 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Nation's  business. 

However,  I  serve  notice  now  that  I  will 
not  sui^>ort  a  later  expcmsion  of  the  debt 
ceiling,  imless  more  substantial  ^orts 
are  made  to  bring  about  a  more  accept- 
able relationship  between  Federal  in- 
come. Federal  expenditures,  and  Federal 
deficit. 

I  also  serve  notice  that  I  will  not  sup- 
port an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  un- 
less tangible  progress  has  been  made  to 
tighten  the  tax  system  which  is  riddled 
with  loopholes  and  tax  giveaways.  It  is 
also  essential  that  ceilings  be  placed  on 
the  contingent  obligations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  have  a  unique  way  of 
fiowing  into  the  cash  debt. 

Our  unprecedented  debt  devalues  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad  and  is  di- 
rectly related  to  infiation  and  increased 
consumer  prices. 

It  is  argued  that  this  deficit  is  designed 
to  create  Jobs.  The  record  casts  serious 
question  on  this  issue. 

I  opposed  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  be- 
cause it  was  a  revoiue-losing  bill.  On 
October  5  of  last  year,  I  stated  in  this 
Hoiise  that  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
gram for  1971  was  a  tax  giveaway.  The 
tax  program  was  designed  to  produce  a 
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vibrant  bloom  of  corporate  profits  this  mistake"  to  try  to  balance  the  budget  by  tlngent  guaranteed  loan  obligation  of 

summer  and  a  harvest  if  bitter  fruit  raising  taxes,  even  if  the  increased  rev-  $1,395,000,000. 

with  higher  taxes  in  the  cold  seasons  enue  came  from  closing  tax  loopholes.  The'  vested  claims  of  military  person- 
ahead.  The  tax  package  was  inequitable,  I  cannot  understand  his  rationale  against  nel  not  yet  retired  runs  into  scores  of 
ineffective,  and  cruel  to  the  Individual  fiscal  prudence.  billions.  The  civil  service  retirement  and 
taxpayer    who  will  have  to  pay  higher  Nor  can  I  understand  Secretary  of  the  disability  fund  places  a  liability  on  the 

^    n        y^^p.  ahead.  Treasury  John  ConnaUy  when  he  re-  general  taxpayer  which  wiU  soon  rise  to 

The  7-percent  investment  credit,  the  fused  to  concede  that  there  were  loop-  $1  billion  per  year, 

exporters  tax  gimmick  commonly  known  holes  in  the  Federal  tax  structure.  In  view  of  the  sharp  escalation  in  the 

as  DISC,  and  the  rei^al  of  the  motor  as  I  stated  in  my  supplemental  views  contingent  debt  in  recent  years,  it  is  in- 

vehicle  excise  tax  wiU  develop  an  annual  on  this  bUl.  the  $450  billion  debt  ceiling  cumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  fix  a  ceU- 

Treasury  loss  of  $12  to  $15  billion  per  proposed  by  this  legislation  is  only  a  part  ing  on  the  contingent  debt  as  well  as  the 

year  by  1977.  Oyer  the  next  10  y^rs,  the  of  a  potentially  larger  debt  obligation  cash  debt.  We  must  control  the  manner 

investment  credit  will  cost  the  Treasury  that  shadows  the  American  economy.  in  which  many  types  of  contingent  lia- 

°X"  'f ",  °i'"°"  .?^?"®  *"®  ^°^  °'  ^^^  The  contingent  obligations  of  the  Fed-  bilities  have  a  way  of  moving  into  the  ac 

will  total  about  $3  billion.  gral  Government  approximate  an  addi-  tual  debt. 

A  $15  billion  reduction  in  this  year's  tional  trillion  dollars  of  potential  debt  In  the  next  legislation  relating  to  the 
deficit  would  have  been  a  more  certain  including:  budget  ceiling.  I  hope  that  a  limitation 
tool  for  recovery.  It  would  have  produced  [in  muilons]  wiU  be  provided  on  the  contingent  debt, 
the  business  confidence  which  leads  to  ctovernment  guarantees,  Insuring  It  is  also  my  hope  the  Congress  will  re- 
Jobs  instead  of  tax  giveaways  which  are  private  lenders  against  losses  view  the  entire  contingent  debt  to  deter- 
pocketed  or  invested  abroad.                            (FHA.  va,  etc.) $135, 167  mine  whether  proper  premiums  are  paid 

The  repeal  of  the  motor  vehicle  ex-  insurance  commitments  (overseas  by  those  those  who  directly  benefit  from 

else  tax  will  cost  Uie  Treasury  over  $3  fn*y,!:^„,i^7t*?'°*    corporation  ^hese  programs. 

AV/h°n'?,^7-fn 'Tt'"''^  ^'"  ^'°'"  >°''  "fv:  v^Tn^^UT^ili^-(6o;^ot-£^:         '  If  a  concerted  effort  is  made  by  tiie  ad- 

Although  I  come  from  a  community  with        gineers,  HEW,  ms)...... 3  623  ministration  and  the  Congress  to  hold 

considerable  employment  in  the  automo-  international  commitments  (Inter-         '  down  expenditures  and  recoup  revenue 

bile  industry,  I  felt  that  the  permanent  national   Bank.  Inter-Amerlcan.  losses  though  tax  reform,  a  further  in- 

loss  of  this  revenue  overbalanced  the  ad-        Asian  Bank,  etc.) 7.258  crease  in  the  debt  limit  may  be  averted 

vantage  of  a  litUe  temporary  "ping"  in  o*^**"  contingencies  not  included  xhis  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of 

the  economy.  The  revenue  loss  resulting  above  (Export-import,  sba.  rural  stopping  infiation  and  the  uncertainty 

from  Uie  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  will       J^o^smg) "-Sog  that  festers  unemployment  and  business 

soon  equal  the  Treasury  loss  in  the  reve-  Total                                        033  133  disarray. 

nue  sharing  proposal  designed  to  aid  our         ,  ,^^       ^  " In  an  earUer  coUoquy,  my  distinguished 

States  and  cities.  Although  a  considerable  portion  of  this  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 

The  administration  claimed  that  600,-  trillion-doUar  liabUity  is  not  likely  to  be-  jqhn  Byrnes,  discussed  the  almost  $44 

000  additional  domestic  car  sales  could  ^°™®  <l6bt.  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  billion  of  tax  preferences  reported  by  the 

be    translated    into    150.000    additional  liability  is  likely  to  result  on  at  least  5  joint  Economic  Committee.  A  question 

jobs  as  a  direct  result  of  the  excise  tax.  Percent  of  this  debt,  or  $50  billion.  was  raised  on  whether  individual  per- 

This  has  not  been  the  case.  There  were  ^  recent  years,  the  contingent  liability  sonal  exemptions  were  included    They 

increased  car  sales  for  the  months  of  i"  "high-risk  programs"  appears  to  be  were  not  included 

September   and   October   of   1971.   but  growing  much  too  rapidly.  The  Price-  At  this  point  iii  the  Record,  I  would 

trends  now  are  uncertain.  This  boom  in  Anderson  Act  provides  a  potential  llabil-  Uke  to  include  a  letter  of  May  22    1971 

auto  sales  did  not  create  a  substantial  ^^^y  o'  $10  billion,  while  the  rest  of  the  from  Mr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum  of  the 

increase  in  employment  in  that  field.  To-  atomic  energy  program  provides  a  poten-  Treasury  Department  addressed  to  the 

day.  jobs  in  the  automotive  industry  re-  tial  liability  of  $90  billion  more.  At  the  Honorable  William  Proxmire  along  with 

veal  a  net  loss  when  compared  to  the  Present  time,  there  are  20  commercial  a  table  setting  forth  the  effect  of  selected 

period  preceding  the  new  economic  pro-  nuclear  powerplants  in  operation.  The  tax  provisions- 

^^'"-  !JS'iL?Ho^?^-^   S*   ^n*'^  ?lu     ""u"  TH=   DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    TREASURY. 

I  Will  not  vote  for  another  debt  ceiling  '^^^^^  incident  is  $560  miUion.  Although  Washington  D  C.  May  22  1971 

increase  until  the  administration  devel-  *"?T®.  ^^  *  small  insurance  payment  by  Hon.  William  proxmire. 

ops  a  thorough  "tax  reform  package"  utilities,  a  contingent  liability  of  tremen-  Chairman,   subcommittee  on  Economy  in 

that  will  effectively  tighten  the  present  ^°^^  dimension  is  shifted  to  the  public.  Government,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 

loopholes  that  exist  in  the  tax  system.  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor-  ^•^-      „ 

The  committee  hearings  wUl  disclose  my  Poration  is  another  case  in  point.  In  fls-  ,oSf*f  Jf*"  Chairman:  In  your  September  21, 
efforts  to  expose  Uie  lf2  indiSalTwho  cal  year  1971,  $9,847  billion  in  insurance  '^LTj-cm':i''^^Tlu^^^-  f^r  S 
made  more  than  $200,000  in  1970  and  ^^^  issued  to  American  companies  to  en-  years  1970  and  1971  for  inclusion  in  your 
who  did  not  pay  any  income  tax.  Any  courage  them  to  invest  in  high  risk  areas  pending  study  of  Federal  subsidy  programs, 
person  earning  that  kind  of  Income  ought  abroad.  The  cost  of  this  insurance  to  the  Mr.  jerry  Jasinowski  of  your  staff  has  in- 
to pay  taxes.  Any  program  that  fails  to  companies  amounted  to  $33  million  in  dlcated  to  us  the  various  special  tax  pro- 
include  these  individuals  as  contributors  fiscal  year  1971.  In  1971,  $16.5  million  was  virions  he  considers  subsidies.  Ovir  staff  has 
to  the  Government  4s  defective  and  un-  paid  to  these  companies  in  claims  by  Prepared  revenue  cost  estimates  for  the 
fair.  Our  fractlired  revenue  system  criU-  OP^C.  The  takeover  of  mineral  interests  ^i«<=ted  provisions  and  thwe  are  enclosed. 

cally  needs  tax  reform.  in  ChUe  could  increase  claims  to  over  Jeco^JJuTJntrov^X^lVfr^y.T^ 

_              ,          .    .,     .                                            *Rnn   miiii/-.^     T»   4.V,—    _i    • aoie  conceptual  controversy  over  what  is  ana 

I  am  pleased  that  our  distinguished  t        J^.l     :   "  ^^^^   ^}^^'^^   ^^^  ^^-  what  U  not  a  tax  subsidy,  in  no  way  should 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  has  addressed  'gained,  the  investors  will  have  an  im-  the  enclosed  information  be  interpreted  as 

a  letter  to  President  Nixon  lu-ging  that  ™ediate  claim  on  the  taxpayers.  Treasury's  identification  of  tax  subsidies, 

he  submit  a  tax  reform  program  to  the  ^^   is    incredible   to   reckon    with    the  Furthermore,  the  estimates  are  prepared 

Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  com-  Power  we  have  given  to  non-elected  offl-  °^  ^^  individual  basis  for  each  item  on  the 

mittee  will  report  tax  reform  legislation  cials    of    the    Government.    While    we  ?fJi",''*i?L,*^^*.*?*  ***?*u*T**  '^  *!^: 

Sl.'Sfh?"^  ^T  r  ^^^  '°'^"'''  struggle  over  every  dollar  of  appropria-  iS^^es  i'nThe  u'w  wuh  7^^ to  ?h'e  S 

the  debt  ceiling  later  this  year.  tions.  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Overseas  items,  if  two  or  more  changes  in  the  law  are 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings,  I  was  Private  Investment  Insurance  Corpora-  made,  the  aggregate  revenue  effect  wiU  fre- 

shocked  when  Ezra  Solomon — a  member  tion.  can  commit  the  Treasury  to  in-  quenwy  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  revenue 

of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Economic  credible  handouts  whUe  they  and  thev  f^*"  J*'  ****  individual  changes.  Accord- 

Advlsers-told    the    Ways    and   Means  alone  decide  on  Uie  degree  of  liability  ''^ly- ^he  <»ste  of  the  item,  are  not  additi^^^ 

Committee  Uiat  It  would  be  a  "tragic  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  a  con-  ^  ^   i3!i«uT  L.  WEiDBnuxTM. 
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Fiscal 

years 

Item 

Fiscal  years 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

Item 

Corpo- 
rations 

Indi- 
viduals 

Total 

Corpo- 
rations 

Indi- 
viduals 

Total 

Corpo- 
rations 

Indi- 
viduals 

Corpo- 

Total    rations 

Indi- 
viduals 

ToUl 

Exclusion  of  benefits  and  allowances  to 
Armed  Forces  personnel 

550 
45 

10 

550  . 

45 

10 
55 

55 
170 

85 
880 

140 

340 
1,470 

5 
2,630 

550 
290 

525 

680 
45 

1,700 

565 

2,300 

10 

"  "  50' 

55 

165 

80 

325 

500 
40 

10 

500 

40 

10 
50 

55 

165 

SO 

820 

130 

325 
980 

5 
910 

500 
280 

425 

380 
40 

1,700 

540 

2,000 

10 

105 

2,800 

2,900 

255 

Disability  insurance  benefits 

Provisions  relating  to  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled: 
Combined  co^t  for  additional  exemp- 
tion,   retirement    Income    credit, 
and  exclusion  of  OASOHI  for  aged... 
Adrlltional  exemption  for  blind 

120 

2,800 

10 

105 

350 

210 
50 

3,150 
160 

440 

25 

1.450 

15 
170 

1,050 

3,450 

1,700 

25 

80 

3,800 

"""■525" 

200 

60 

600 

120 

2,800 

10 

105 

350 

210 

50 

3,150 

160 

440 

25 

1,450 

15 

170 

1,050 

3,450 

1,700 

25  

80 

3,800 

15 

525 

200 

60 

600 

2,200 

130 

2,950 

10 

105 

200 

210 
50 

3,075 
175 

440 

25 

1.450 

20 
170 

1.050 

3.550 

1,700 

25 

80 

3,000 

■""mo" 

200 

60 

650 

130 

Exemption    for   certain    irtcome   earned 
abroad  by  US  citizens 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  by  individual 

in  U  S  possessions 

Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations... 

55" 

55 

170 

85 

2.950 
10 

Exclusion  of  gross-up  on  dividends  of  less- 
developed  country  corporations 

Exclusion  of  income  of  controlled  foreign 
subsidiaries 

Exclusion  of  income  earned  by  corpora- 
tions in  US  possessions 

Sick  pay  exclusion 

Exclusion    of    unemployment    insurance 

bjnefits 

Exclusion    of    workman's   compansation 

benefits 

Exclusion  of  public  assistance  benefits 

Net  exclusion  of   pension  contributions 

and  earnings: 

Plans  for  empkiyees 

Plans  for  self-empk)yed  persons 

105 

400 

210 
50 

Farming:    Expensing    and    capital    gain 
treatment 

Timber:  Capital  gain  treatment  for  certain 
income                    

3.075 
175 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development 
costs 

340 

Exclusion  of  other  employee  benefits: 

Premiums  on  group  term  life  Insurance 
Deductibility  of  accident  and  death 

benefits 

Medical    insurance    premiums    and 

medical  care 

Privately  financed  supplementary  un- 

emphiyment  benefits 



440 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion . . 
Capital  gains  treatment  of  royalties  on  coal 
and  iron  ore 



25 

Investment  credit 

1,450 

Depreciation   on    buildings  (other   than 
rental  housinff)  In  excess  of  stfAioht  li  ni> 

425 
380 

540 

2,000 

10 

105 

"■286' 

1,700 

2,800 
2,900 

20 

Dividend  exclusion. 

290 

Meals  and  lodging. 

Exclusion  of  interest  on  life  insurance           \ 

savings 

Deductibility  of  charitable  contributions  (other  tlian 

ed ucation) 

Deductibility  of  medical  expenses 

Deductibility  of  cliild  and  dependent  care  expenses 

170 

Capital  gains:   Corporation  (otiier  than 

agriculture  and  natural  resources) 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institutions 

525 
680 

1.050 
3,550 

Exemption  of  credit  unions 

1,700 

Deductibility   of    Interest   on 

consumer 
velopment 

panies 

..    565 

2,300 

10 

1,700 

25 
80 

Expensing  of  research  and  de 

expenditures 

$25,000  surtax  exemption 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  com 

Excess  of  standard  deduction  over  minimum. 

Pollution  control  amortization 

Additional  personal  exemption  for  students 
Deductibility  of  contributions  to  educational 

tions - 

Exclusion  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  .  . 

3,000 

nstitu- 

15 
500 

200 

Deductibility  of  interest  on  mortgages  on 

2,600 
2,800 

2,600 

2,800 

275 

60 

Excluslonof  certain  veterans  I  benefits 

Exemption  of  interest  on  state  and  local  debt 
Deductibility  of  nonbusiness  state  and  loca 

650 

Deductibility  of  property  taxes  on  owner- 

2,300 

1  taxes 

5,100 

5,100 

5,600 

Depreciation  on  rental  housing  in  excess 

5,600 

>  Estimates  are  prepared  on  an  individual  basis  for  each  item  on  the  assumption  that  the  item 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  law  without  any  other  changes  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the  other 
items.  If  2  or  more  changes  in  the  law  are  made,  the  aggregate  revenue  effect  will  treouently  not 
equal  the  sum  of  the  revenue  effects  of  the  individual  changes.  Accordingly,  the  cost  of  the  items 
are  not  additive. 


>  The  specific  tax  provisions  were  selected  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Note.— Consent  to  insert  table  obtained  In  the  House  by  Wilbur  Mills. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  may 
be  true  as  to  the  particular  list  of  prefer- 
ences apparently  referred  to.  But  as  has 
been  mentioned,  the  term  "preference" 
is  a  very  elastic  and  subjective  term  and 
is  often  given  a  very  expansive  interpre- 
tation. Many  of  the  lists  of  "preferences" 
include  virtually  all  the  deductions  cur- 
rently taken  from  gross  income  and  one 
of  the  items,  of  course,  Is  the  personal 
exemptions. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  hope  before  this  discus- 
sion is  ended  we  might  have  the  Joint 
committee  submit  for  the  Record  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  preferences  and 
whether  or  not  they  do  Include  personal 
exemptions. 

The  debt  increase  which  we  are  voting 
on  today  has  a  definite  effect  on  the  life 
of  every  person. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  and  also  point  out  how 
very  pleased  so  many  of  us  are  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hsts  requested  the  ad- 
ministratlcn  to  have  their  recommenda- 
tions on  closing  tax  loc^holes  before  the 
next  debt  limit  action  by  the  Congress. 
Ultimately  the  primary  responsibility  to 


make  more  efficient  and  equitable  our  tax 
system  lies  with  the  executive. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  Congress  will  be 
supporting  the  debt  ceiling  limitation 
today  because  we  have  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  in  light  of  his 
request  of  the  President  to  forward  the 
administration's  tax  loophole  closing 
recommendations  within  the  next  few 
months.  The  next  trip  aroimd  we  do  ex- 
pect, before  we  lend  this  issue  our  sup- 
port, to  see  meaningful  tax  reforms  along 
with  the  debt  limit  procedure. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  three  things: 
I>ebt.  taxes,  and  priorities.  This  bill 
would  increase  the  temporary  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $20  billion.  It  is  the  fourth  debt- 
limit  increase  requested  by  the  present 
administration,  and,  if  «)proved,  the 
temporary  debt  limit  will  have  increased 
by  $85  billion  during  the  last  3  years.  I 
recognize  the  problems  that  might  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  delaying  the  enact- 
ment of  an  adequate  debt  ceiling  and  I 
recognize  that  this  legislation  will  prob- 


ably pass.  However,  I,  personally,  can- 
not with  good  conscience  approve  what 
I  feel  is  financial  mismanagement  and 
irresponsibility  as  a  result  of  bad  tax 
policy  and  a  bad  set  of  priorities  which 
favor  wealthy  corpwrations  and  harm  the 
average  citizen. 

This  leads  me  into  the  topic  of  taxes. 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues, 
Henry  Reitss,  James  Corman,  Wilbttr 
Mills,  and  many  others  who  have  been 
urging  and  working  for  meaningful  tax 
reform.  And  I  am  speaking  of  tax  re- 
form, not  increases.  Tax  loopholes  for 
the  rich  such  as  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, executive  stock-option  capital 
gains,  new  depreciation  rules,  and  over- 
seas investment  incentives  deprive  the 
Treasury  of  billions  of  dollars  while  they 
also  cut  down  the  number  of  jobs  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  they  also 
place  the  tax  burden  most  heavily  on  the 
wage  earners  in  South  Dakota  and 
aroimd  the  country.  I  share  the  opinion 
of  the  Honorable  Wilbur  Mills  that  the 
value-added  tax  does  not  fit  the  defi- 
nition of  tax  reform.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  national  sales  tax  which 
would  continue  to  place  the  heaviest  tax 
burden  on  the  low-  and  middle-income 
segment  of  our  population  while  the 
higher  income  bracket  continues  to  pay 
less  than  its  fair  share.  It  Is  this  fact 
that  largely  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
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the  top  1  percent  of  our  Nation  enjoys 
over  twice  the  national  income  that  the 
bottom  20  percent  receives. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  look  at  priori- 
ties. We  all  know  that  the  administra- 
tion claims  it  is  "winding  down"  the 
Vietnam  war.  Yet,  despite  this,  the  pro- 
posed defense  budget  includes  an  in- 
crease of  over  $6  billion,  the  largest  in- 
crease for  any  single  area  in  the  entire 
budget.  This  occurs  in  the  face  of  the 
huge  deficit  we  are  facing  this  fiscal  year 
and  the  huge  deficit  that  is  forecast  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  I  cannot  account  for 
or  support  proposals  such  as  these.  It  is 
time  that  Congress  demanded  a  long- 
nm  accounting  of  the  administration's 
plans  and  budgets.  We  must  be  sure  that 
the  tax  and  spending  policies  of  our  Na- 
tion are.  in  fact,  in  our  national  interest. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  urge  a  shift- 
ing of  our  priorities  away  from  unman- 
ageable and  unnecessary  space  and  mili- 
tary spending  and  I  would  lu-ge  meas- 
ures that  will  plug  tax  loopholes  which 
exist  for  the  wealthy.  But  without  such 
changes,  I  cannot  support  or  vote  for 
this  measure  to  Increase  the  temporary 
debt  ceiling. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  editorial 

from  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 

February  5,   1972.   entitled   "Raise  the 

Roof": 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  1973] 

Raiss  Tax  Roof 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  has 
gone  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  plead  the  Administration's  case  for 
an  Increase  In  the  statutory  celling  on  the 
public  debt  from  •430  blUlon  to  9480  bU- 
llon.  This  $60-bUUon  Increase,  the  largest 
ever  requested  by  any  Administration,  will 
BtlU  not  be  big  enough  to  last  beyond  Feb- 
ruary 1973. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  highly  skeptical  of  the 
Administration's  budget  making — «i8  well 
they  should  be,  after  the  soaring  of  this 
year's  deficit  from  an  estimated  $11.6  bU- 
llon  to  $38.8  bUllon,  and  of  Mr.  Nixon's  three- 
year  total  deficit  to  nearly  $90  bUllon.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  agreed  to 
grant  the  Administration  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceUlng  to  only  $460  billion — a  figure 
that  would  require  the  Administration  to 
come  back  before  the  end  of  June  for  an- 
other grlUlng. 

This  Is  understandable  Democratic  poli- 
tics, but  Tails  to  come  to  grips  with  the  ur- 
gent need  for  a  detailed  scrutiny — and  revi- 
sion— of  the  Administration's  budgetary 
plan.  In  the  past,  the  Administration's  budg- 
ets have  never  been  subjected  to  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  analysis  and  critique 
needed  to  prevent  the  wastage  of  bUUons  and 
to  ensure  that  Its  tax  and  spending  policies 
best  serve  national  interests — economic,  so- 
cial and  military. 

Such  a  searching  Inquiry  Into  Mr.  Nixon's 
new  budget  has  become  critical.  The  Admin- 
istration— "winding  down"  the  Vietnam  war. 

as  the  President  likes  to  say  over  and  over 

is  about  to  launch  a  big  military  buildup, 
with  untold  bUllons  to  go  for  new  weapons 
systems  and  higher  troop  pay. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  asked  for  budget  authority 
to  Increase  military  programs  by  $6.3  billion. 
Before  buying  into  programs  that  would  set 
In  motion  enormoiisly  costly  projects  that 
will  grow  year  after  year,  Ciongress  shotUd 
Insist  upon  long-run  budget  estimates  from 
the  Admlnlstraton.  Then,  and  only  then, 
should  Congress  decide  whether  It  wants  to 
allocate  scarce  funds  to  ever-growing  mili- 
tary outlays  that  may  even  reduce  rather 


than  Increase  the  national  security.  Thus  Tar 
the  coming  defense  buildup  has  been  scarcely 
mentioned  In  the  debt  celling  Inquiry — pre- 
sumably because  It  is  none  of  Ways  and 
Means'  business. 

Congress — which  has  been  a  party  to  the 
Administration's  splurge  of  tax  reduction — 
finally  appears  upset  over  what  It  has 
wrought  and  has  been  pressing  Mr.  ConnaUy, 
without  success^  for  the  Administration's 
plans  for  raising  needed  revenues.  Mr.  Con- 
naUy, claiming  that  the  Administration  has 
not  accepted  the  theory  that  a  tax  increase  is 
needed,  states  that  therefore  no  decision  has 
been  made  on  what  kind  of  tax  proposal  It 
favors.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the  White  House, 
spokesmen  say  the  Administration  has  de- 
veloped a  tentative  plan  for  a  value-added 
tax — a  national  sales  tax — and  wlU  submit  it 
to  a  high-level  commission  of  Senators,  gov- 
ernors and  mayors. 

Whatever  the  merits  oT  a  value-added  or 
any  other  tax.  Congress  ought  to  require  now 
a  far  better  accounting  of  the  past  fiscal 
stewardship  and  the  future  plans  of  an  Ad- 
ministration that  is  losing  economic  credibil- 
ity among  both  its  supporters  and  Its  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  the 
remarks  he  made  on  tax  reform  and  also 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
in  stating  we  will  vote  this  time  for  the 
increase,  but  we  also  want  to  serve  notice 
that  when  this  debt  Increase  comes  up 
next  time,  if  there  have  not  been  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  proposals  before  the 
House,  we  are  indicating  at  this  time 
that  we  probably  will  not  vote  for  another 
debt  increase.  We  must  increase  our  reve- 
nues through  the  proper  closing  of  tax 
loopholes,  in  order  to  avoid  these  con- 
tinuing debt  increases  and  to  provide  a 
fair  system  of  taxation  for  our  people. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonua  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Sixty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoirNo.  86] 

Anderson.  Edwards,  La. 

Tenn.  Ellberg 

Andrews  Porsythe 

Badlllo  Oallflanakla 

Baring  Gibbons 

Bell  Goldwater 

Blaggt  Orlffln 

Bingham  Hansen,  Wash. 

Blatnik  Hawkins 

Broomfleld  Hubert 

Byron  Helstoski 

CabeU  Hlllls 

Carey,  N.T.  Ichord 

Chlsbolm  Jarman 

Clark  Jones,  Ala. 

Clawson,  Del  Keith 

Clay  KuykendaU 

Collier  Leggett 

Connan  McKlnney 

Darls,  Oa.  Macdonald, 
Davis,  Wis.  Mass. 

Dickinson  Mallliard 

Diggs  Mann 

Dwyer  Murphy,  N.T. 


Edwards,  Calif.  CKonski 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rees 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Slkes 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.WUliam 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Thompson,  N.J. 
"neman 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zwach 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HuNGATi,  Chairman  of  tiie  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee 


having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HH.  12910,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  360  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the  point 
of  order  was  made,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  had  1  hour  and  18 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btrnes)  had  1  hour 
and  32  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  OERAUD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  urge  the  Members  of  our 
side  to  suiH>ort  the  committee  bill  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  see  that  this  legis- 
lation is  approved,  and  I  would  hope  that 
Members  on  the  other  side  would  follow 
the  good  advice  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  f  ran  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  in  the  last 
half  hour  or  so  some  rxunors  that  I  can- 
not believe — rumors  that  I  think  must 
not  be  acciutite.  These  rumors  are  to  the 
effect  that  when  we  finish  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  an  effort  may  be  made 
to  approve  a  resolution  providing  for  a 
recess  between  the  end  of  business  today 
and  the  beginning  of  business  next 
Wednesday,  and  then  following  approval 
of  that,  if  it  was  approved,  a  motion 
would  be  made  to  adjourn  the  House 
without  the  consideration  of  the  strike 
legislation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  to  be  true,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  and  essentiality  of 
considering  on  the  floor  the  antistrike 
legislation.  But  let  me  say  that  if  these 
nmiors  are  true,  I  want  it  known  that 
we,  to  the  extent  the  minority  can,  will 
fight  any  effort  to  adjourn  today  without 
the  House  working  Its  will  on  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  legislation. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
minority  side  fight  just  as  hard  to  bring 
all  of  its  Members  in  to  support  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  certainly 
are  going  to  try,  and  that  is  why  I  pref- 
aced my  remarks  with  an  expression  of 
hope  that  the  Members  on  our  side  will 
do  their  utmost  to  support  the  Increase 
in  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Clmlrman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  dlstingulsed  minority  leader,  I 
should  like  to  observe  that  I  have  no  au- 
thority to  speak  for  this  side  of  the  aisle 
as  the  gentleman  has  for  the  minority, 
but  that  so  far  as  this  Member  of  the 
House  is  concerned,  who  is  handling  the 
rule  bringing  this  strike  Illation  to 
the  fioor,  immediately  after  the  adoptico 
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of  or  disposal  of  this  pending  legislation 
I  shall  be  on  my  feet  seeking  for  recogni- 
tion to  bring  that  matter  up  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House.  And,  further,  that 
is  a  privileged  matter  and  I  have  no  fear 
that  I  shall  not  be  recognized. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  add 
one  other  comment,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. A  straight  motion  to  adjourn  might 
be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  without  a  mo- 
tion being  made  to  approve  the  recess 
adjournment.  What  I  said  In  the  other 
instance  I  repeat  In  this  case:  We  wUl 
fight  any  such  adjournment,  because  the 
House  has  an  obligation  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  consider  the  west  coast  dock 
strike  legislation.  And  if  we  are  unable 
to  get  it  on  the  floor — in  other  words,  if 
the  House  adjourns  and  does  not  assume 
Its  responsibility — ^we  will  stay  here  to- 
morrow, the  next  day,  and  the  next  day, 
to  make  sure  that  the  legislation  is 
approved. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  dlstingiiished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Bocos) . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  remarks 
mcMle  by  the  gentleman  from  Itlichigan. 

I  would  first  tell  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  no  one  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  has  to  apologize 
for  the  lack  of  responsible  action  with 
respect  to  the  debt  ceiling.  I  will  provide 
for  the  Record  the  times  in  very  recent 
years  when  not  one  Member,  not  a  sin- 
gle Member,  of  the  minority  party  voted 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  when  the 
Democrats  were  in  power  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  have  always  considered 
those  votes  the  height  of  Irresponsibil- 
ity. 

And  on  one  occasion  we  had  to  come 
back  here  at  least  twice,  to  pass  neces- 
sary Aetot  celling  legislation. 

It  is  a  fact  at  this  time  we  have  the 
highest  increase  and  the  biggest  deficit 
that  we  have  had  since  World  War  n; 
but,  speaking  for  myself  and  I  think  for 
the  majority  of  the  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  will  vote  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  this  afternoon. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  other  matter, 
there  is  no  plan,  there  Is  no  procedure, 
that  has  been  decided  upon  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  But  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 


man from  Michigan  that  there  is  grave 
concern  indeed  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
about  the  procedure  that  Is  anticipated 
here. 

I  have  served  in  this  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  war  years,  since  1941, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  that 
I  have  seen  the  Rules  Committee  bypass 
one  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  realize  that 
is  supposed  to  be  in  a  good  cause  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Information  I  have  is 
that  this  labor  dispute  has  been  resolved. 

But  one  should  do  a  lot  of  thinking  be- 
fore voting  turn  over  the  legislative  func- 
tions to  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  committee  bill 
is  not  even  in  order  under  this  rule.  It  is 
as  if  the  committee  just  did  not  exist  at 
aU. 

I  remember  back  in  the  83d  Congress 
when  the  gentleman's  party  was  in 
charge  of  this  House  and  we  had  a  dis- 
tingiiished  Member  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Reed,  as  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
Republican  President,  General  Eisen- 
hower, asked  for  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax.  Mr.  Reed  was  opposed  to 
that  excess  profits  tax,  and  he  did  not 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  chi  Ways 
and  Means.  So  Mr.  Halleck,  who  was 
then  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  instructed  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  bypass  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  They 
were  prepared  to  do  so  imtil  the  late  be- 
loved Speaker  Sam  Raybvum,  then  the 
minority  leader,  spoke  up  and  said  they 
would  never  do  it  luiless  it  was  done  over 
his  dead  body. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  think 
a  long  time  I  about  this  procedure. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  pending  $20  billion  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  because  of  a  strong  con- 
viction that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  an 
act  of  Irresponsibility.  The  Members  of 
Congress,  Irrespective  of  i>arty  aiffillatlon 
have  enacted  the  authorizing  and  fund- 
ing measures  which  make  the  proposed 
Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  mandatory. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  going  to  act  in 
a  responsible  manner  today  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  has  always  acted  in  a  responsible 
manner.  The  statesmanlike  position 
which  It  took  during  the  Eisenhower 
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years  stands  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
Republican  record  of  obstruction  com- 
piled from  1961  through  1968. 

During  President  Eisenhower's  tulmin- 
Istration  there  were  seven  rollcalls  In 
the  House  on  bills  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling.  On  six  of  these  occa- 
sions not  only  did  a  majority  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats support  the  request  of  a  RepiAll- 
can  President,  but  on  each  of  these  six 
occasions,  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
House  Democrats  voted  in  the  affirmative 
than  did  the  Republicans.  On  not  a  single 
occasion  during  the  Eisenhower  years 
would  the  debt  celling  have  been  raised 
but  for  a  substantial  block  of  Democratic 
votes.  Democrats  under  the  leadership  of 
our  Speaker  Raybum  acted  to  put  their 
country  first.  They  refused  to  indulge  in 
cheap  politics. 

In  contrast,  during  the  Kennedy- John- 
son years,  on  12  different  occasions  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Republicans  opposed 
this  type  of  legislation.  On  10  rollcalls, 
fewer  than  10  Republicans  supported  a 
necessary  raise  in  the  debt  ceiling,  and 
on  four  occasions  in  1963,  1964,  and  twice 
in  1967,  not  a  single  Republican  Member 
of  the  House  elected  to  face  up  to  his  re- 
sponsibility by  voting  to  raise  the  debt 
limit.  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
and  the  Democratic  Party  were  thus  ill- 
rewarded  for  the  help  that  Lyndon  John- 
son. Sam  Raybum.  and  John  McCor- 
mack  accorded  E>wight  Eisenhower  dur- 
ing his  Presidential  tenure. 

Although  we  Democrats  were  thus 
smitten  time  after  time  during  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson years,  in  Christian  charity 
we  have  turned  the  other  cheek  since 
President  Nixon  took  office  and  rallied  to 
his  aid  in  this  matter.  Both  Speaker 
McCormack  and  Speaker  Albert  have, 
like  Sam  Raybum,  put  country  before 
politics.  In  1969,  1970.  and  again  in  1971, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  House 
Democrats  supported  an  increase  in  the 
public  debt  ceiling. 

As  I  today  am  prepared  to  uphold  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fiscal  responsibility,  so  I  would 
hope  that,  next  year,  my  good  friend  the 
minority  leader,  should  it  become  neces- 
sary once  again  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling, 
would  place  principle  before  party  and 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent then  occupying  the  White  House. 


Ym 


Vote 


1953 1  239-158 

1954 „ 1 195-31 

1955 _ 267-56 

1956 J, (0 

1958 J^ 328-71 

1958 K 286-109 

1959 _ 256-117 

1960 ^ 223-134 

1961 - 231-148 

1962 .i 251-lU 

1962 211-192 

1963 213-204 


RepubliURs 

Damocnts 

For 

Against 

For 

Agiinst 

169 

33 

69 

125 

133 

13 

134 

43 

142 

42 

186 

29 

120 

65 

166 

44 

88 

48 

168 

69 

83 

60 

140 

74 

40 

113 

191 

35 

60 

98 

191 

46 

9 

153 

202 

39 

1 

172 

212 

32 

Yoar 


Vote 


1963 221-175 

1963 187-179 

1964 203-182 

1965 229-165 

1966 199-165 

1967 215-199 

1967 197-211 

1967 217-196 

1969 313-93 

1970 236-127 

1971 22&-162 


Republicans 

Democrats 

For 

Apinst 

For 

Against 

2 

158 

219 

17 

0 

147 

187 

32 

0 

154 

203 

28 

6 

122 

223 

43 

1 

121 

198 

44 

2 

173 

213 

26 

0 

176 

211 

21 

0 

176 

217 

20 

140 

41 

173 

52 

107 

59 

129 

68 

105 

62 

123 

100 

>  Included  1  independent  member. 
'  Tbis  was  a  standing  vote. 

>  Voice  vote.  1 


NOTES 


1.  With  the  single  eiception  of  1953,  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  supported  every  bill  during 
the  Eisenhower  yean  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  6  out  of  7  times. 


2  In  contrast, on  12  occasions  during  the  Kennedy. Johnson  years,  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
voted  against  raising  the  debt  limit  On  10  of  these  occasions,  there  were  fewer  than  10  Republicans 
supporting  a  rise  in  the  debt  limit  On  4  occasions  1963,  1964,  and  twice  in  1967,  not  a  single 
Republican  voted  to  raise  the  debt  limit  ..    ^  ^ 

3.  In  1969, 1970  and  1971,  a  maiority  of  House  Democrats  supported  an  incrMsa  in  the  debt 
ceiliag. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yJeW    how  many  of  these  humanitarian— een- 
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3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  right  now  that  when 
and  if  this  rule  comes  up  to  bypass  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  It,  because  I  want 
to  say  something  to  you  Republicans.  I 
do  not  care  if  the  west  coast  dock  strike 
goes  on  for  a  little  while  longer.  It  might 
save  your  President  another  big  deficit, 
because  as  long  as  they  cannot  imload 
that  Jimk  from  those  Japanese  ships 
maybe  the  people  in  my  district  who 
make  glass,  pottery,  and  steel  can  sell  a 
little  of  it  without  cutthroat  sweatshop 
labor  Japanese  competition. 

You  are  not  doing  anything  for  the 
American  people  here  today.  You  might 
think  you  are  getting  even  with  labor. 
Well,  I  have  got  news  for  you.  You  are 
getting  even  with  your  own  constituents, 
because  we  have  a  $3  billion  deficit  right 
now  In  our  balance  of  trade  with  Japan, 
and,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  another  $20 
billion  where  we  are  providing  for  their 
national  defense,  because  they  do  not 
have  any  or  pay  for  any  of  their  own. 

So  you  think  this  is  a  big  political  issue. 
Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  something:  You 
come  out  to  my  district  and  debate  it 
with  me  and  say  you  voted  to  settle  the 
strike  that  is  already  settled  so  more 
Japanese  jimk  can  fiood  this  coimtry, 
and  my  imemployed  and  underemployed 
will  run  you  right  into  the  Ohio  River 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  hope  that  we  can  get  back  to 
the  issue  we  are  meeting  on  right  now; 
namely,  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  United 
States,  I  will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Dkvine) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  go  again.  I  do  not  remember  how 
many  times  we  have  gone  through  this 
exercise,  but  in  my  14  years  it  has  been 
the  same  old  tune  with  only  a  slightly 
diflferent  refrain. 

It  is  always  an  emergency,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  same  reason,  but  varying 
excuses.  How  often  we  hear  "It's  the  only 
responsible  thing  to  do,"  or  "The  U.S. 
Government  must  honor  its  obligations" 
or  "Now  is  not  the  right  time  to  defeat 
raising  the  national  debt  ceiling" — on 
.and  on,  ad  nauseam. 

Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very, 
very  imfair,  misleading  legislative  manip- 
ulation, and  if  the  public  really  analyzed 
it,  they  should  be  outraged. 

Demagoguery  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
body  and  we  witness  example  after  ex- 
ample, day  in  and  day  out.  Already  this 
week,  because  of  the  extremely  emotional 
overtones,  this  House  passed  S.  1163 
amending  the  Older  Americans  Act  to 
provide  grants  to  States  to  establish, 
maintain,  and  operate  low-cost  meal 
projects  for  60-year-olds.  It  authorized 
$250  million-plus,  and  not  budgeted 

This  ailed  by  with  relatively  few  pro- 
test votes  in  opposition,  because  there 
really  are  not  many  of  our  courageous 
Members  that  want  to  be  on  record 
"against  the  old  folks" — particularly 
during  this  election  year.  But,  and  this 
will  be  most  interesting  to  watch,  just 


erous  with  public  funds  boys — are  going 
to  pull  a  triple  reverse  today,  suddenly 
put  on  their  economy  hat,  and  self- 
righteously  vote  "no"  on  the  debt  ceiling 
increase  and  try  to  blame  the  President 
for  the  economic  crisis  and  chaos? 

I  predict,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  the 
same  crowd — the  big  spenders — the  guys 
that  vote  for  every  emotion-packed  pro- 
gram for  kids,  elderly,  sick,  and  disabled 
veterans,  and  promise  more.  The  guys 
who  take  credit  for  increasing  welfare, 
unemployment  benefits,  social  security 
benefits,  aid  to  the  poor,  education  at  all 
levels — then  today,  when  they  know  they 
are  the  ones  who  disregarded  the  budget, 
and  busted  it  wide  open,  day  after  day, 
they  will  not  vote  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  to  pay  for  their  excesses  which  they 
wilfully  and  knowingly  created. 

Our  Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
have  the  intellectual  honesty  to  take  the 
responsibility  to  meet  the  obligations 
they  have  created.  In  other  words,  since 
they  did  all  the  dancing,  they  should  pay 
the  fiddler,  and  not  expect  those  of  us 
who  exercised  frugality  and  fiscal 
restraint  to  ball  them  out,  bs  has  been 
the  case  yetur  after  year. 

It  would  be  great  if  the  big  spenders 
would  pay  heed  to  these  admonishments 
so  we  could  say  "go  forth  and  sin  no 
more." 

But  history,  Mr.  Chairman,  repeating 
itself  with  sickening  frequency,  demon- 
strates tliat  this  cycle  will  continue  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  end.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  jiist  remove  the  ceiling  al- 
together, because  our  spenders  know  we 
will  raise  it  once  or  twice  a  year  to  meet 
their  over-indulgent  excesses. 

To  compound  this  miserable  situation 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  being  less  candid  than  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  reports  out  a  bill 
increasing  the  ceiling  to  $20  billion  of 
the  $50  billion  requested — ostensibly  for 
whatever  political  impact  that  may  resrilt 
in  forcing  the  President  to  seek  the 
balance,  closer  to  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. This  type  of  shenanigans  covers  this 
House  with  something  considerably  less 
than  glory,  and  I  think  all  the  Members 
are  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interpolate  for 
a  moment,  I  would  like  to  say  to  those  of 
you  who  now  and  before  have  voted  for 
increased  expenditures,  prior  to  the  $246 
billion  budget,  you  fail  to  recall  and  to 
point  out  that  $181  billion  of  it  or  72  per- 
cent of  it  are  imcontrollable  locked-in 
items  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  respon-  > 
sible  for  creating.  So,  do  not  try  to  put 
that  on  the  President. 

So  do  not  try  to  put  that  on  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
continually  find  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  unless  there  are  some  major 
policy  changes  it  will  go  on  forever,  with 
devastating  results  on  future  generations. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  . 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 


believe  that  this  is  the  way  our  people 
want  their  affairs  run,  and  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  perpetuating  and  compound- 
ing this  continuous  injustice.  I  will  not 
bail  out  the  compulsive  "be  damned  with 
the  consequences"  spenders,  and  intend 
to  vote  against  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I 
am  going  to  vote  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling.  I  voted  seven  times  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  and  three,  I  be- 
lieve, in  this  administration,  for  an  in- 
crease. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man— and  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
gentleman's  personal  stand  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  he  has  reason  to  speak  as 
he  does — but  one-fourth  of  the  total  na- 
tional debt  has  been  incurred  by  this 
administration  which  has  been  in  3  years 
Mr.  DEVINE.  With  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. Do  not  forget  to  put  that  In. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  but  the  President  does 
not  have  to  spend  it,  you  know.  He  does 
not  spend  anything  he  does  not  want  to. 
He  does  not  spend  any  money  for  sew- 
age where  they  need  it,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that,  your  town  cannot  get 
money  to  help  provide  sewage  treatment, 
but  where  he  wants  to  spend  it  he  spends 
it,  such  as  for  aid  to  Greece,  and  aid  to 
God  knows  who  else. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  The  Congress  would 
scream  to  high  heaven  if  he  held  up  any- 
thing, because  it  is  the  Congress  that 
authorizes  and  it  is  the  Congress  that 
appropriates,  and  that  is  what  creates 
the  debt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  is  considering  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  our  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  increase  our  na- 
tional debt  from  $430  billion  to  $450 
billion. 

For  a  number  of  years  when  our  tax 
committee  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  to  secure  a  rule  on  tax  leg- 
islation. I  have  been  almost  the  lone 
voice  in  urging  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  tax  committee  to  bring  in 
legislation  reducing  and  eliminating 
most  of  the  fabulous,  and  in  some  cases, 
fraudulent,  major  tax  loopholes  in  our 
Federal  tax  laws. 

Over  the  last  40-odd  years  powerful 
lobbies,  big  oil.  big  estates,  foundations, 
real  estate  conglomerates,  and  so  forth, 
have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  House 
and  Senate  to  enact  special  tax  credits, 
exemptions,  depletions,  and  so  forth, 
until  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Federal 
tax  burden  has  fallen  on  salary  and 
wage  earners  with  an  income  under 
$20,000  per  year.  This  tax  burden  in- 
cludes annual  Federal  taxes.  State 
taxes  local  taxes,  sales  tax,  consumer 
tax,  and  so  forth.  In  1969  the  Congress 
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for  the  first  time  in  generations  en- 
acted a  tax  reform  law  which  only 
slightly  reduced  some  of  the  large  tax 
loopholes  and  gave  the  small  taxpayer 
but  a  minimum  reduction  in  his  heavy 
tax  burden. 

When  Chairman  Mn.LS  and  the  tax 
committee  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday  to  secure  a  rule 
for  the  enactment  of  a  $20  billion  in- 
crease in  our  national  indebtedness,  I 
again  questioned  and  asked  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings and  take  further  steps  this  year  on 
another  tax  reform  bill.  We  then  could 
complete  the  Job  that  they  merely 
started  in  1969  on  major  tax  loopholes. 
Chairman  Mills  stated  that  he  and  the 
committee  were  setting  hearings  early 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  to  again 
review  the  tax  loophole  situation,  for 
which  I  commended  him.  I  hope  we 
can  succeed,  before  we  adjourn  this 
year,  to  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  most 
of  these  excessive  loopholes  which  were 
placed  on  the  tax  books  over  the  years. 

THE    POWKBTUL    OIL    LOBBY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  loophole 
that  could  be  completely  abolished  is  the 
27*72 -percent  oil  depletion  bonanza  which 
was  enacted  back  in  the  1920's  when  the 
oil  companies  wildcatted  for  oil  produc- 
tion, a  method  that  has  been  eliminated 
long  ago  by  scientific  process  in  finding 
oil  deposits.  I  might  mention  a  few  more 
loopholes  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee could  take  up  and  recommend  for 
curtailment,  to  wit:  Intangible  drilling 
costs — $750  million;  lack  of  full  taxa- 
tion on  all  capital  gains  on  inherited 
property — $3  billion;  treatment  of  execu- 
tive stock  options  as  capital  gains — $150 
million;  the  $25,000  surtax  exemption 
allowed  on  corporate  earnings — $1.6  bil- 
lion; the  new  depreciation  aUowances — 
$2  billion,  and  the  newly  approved  in- 
vestment tax  credit — $3.5  billion. 

I  also  list  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  a  few  of  the  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  by  large  oil  corporations  in 
1970: 

FEDERAL   INCOME   TAXES   OF   LARGEST   OIL  COMPANIES 
1970 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Federal 
tax,  percent 


StandardCNew  Jersey) $2,474, 

Texaco 1,137, 

Gull 990, 

Mobil 873, 

Standard  (Callfornja) 589, 

Standard  (Indiana) 394, 

Shell 274, 

Atlantic 257, 

Ptlillips 198, 

Conoco. 301, 

Sun 223, 

Union  (Calitornia) 161, 

Amerada  Hess 183, 

Marathon 153, 

Standard  (Ohio) 66, 


748,000 

10.8 

666,000 

6.4 

197,000 

1.2 

744, 000 

10.9 

637. 000 

5.0 

539,000 

14.2 

681,000 

12.4 

121,000 

4.13 

241,000 

10.0 

115,000 

6.4 

086, 000 

12.1 

825,  000 

4.6 

905, 000 

3.6 

783,000 

5.3 

351,000 

(10.4) 

The  Atlantic  Oil  Co.  from  the  years 
1962  to  1966,  with  annual  income  rang- 
ing from  $61  million  in  1962  to  approxi- 
mately $127  million  in  1966,  paid  no  Fed- 
eral taxes  whatsoever  during  that 
period. 

In  1964,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
with  a  net  income  of  approximately  $1 
billion  $630  million  paid  1.7  percent  tax 
to  the  Federal  Government.  These  are 


but  a  few  examples  of  Federal  tax  loop- 
holes before  our  1969  tax  reform  bill  was 
enacted. 

Some  companies  are  not  protected  by 
huge,  high-priced  lobbies. 

As  an  example,  three  coal  companies, 
the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Pittston  Coal 
Co.,  and  Island  Creek  Coal  Co,  have  psdd 
annual  Federal  taxes  on  their  gross 
profits  in  figures  ranging  between  18  and 
28  percent  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  incorporate  with 
my  remarks  a  UPI  news  dispatch  of  Jan- 
uary 11  of  this  year  on  oil  taxes,  which 
extei'ds  to  the  American  public  some 
further  information  on  oil  tax  loopholes. 

The  small  businessman,  wage  and  sal- 
ary earner  must  realize  that  when  the 
major  corporations  and  industries  pay 
their  just  share  of  Federal  taxes  the  tax 
burden  will  be  greatly  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  millions  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  article  follows: 
Tax  Favors  to  On.  Giants  Said  To  Kiu.  Small 
Rivals 

Washinctow,  Jan.  11. — ^An  Uulependent  oil 
drlUer  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  said  at  a  congres- 
sional hearing  today  that  political  contribu- 
tions from  oil  Industry  giants  were  paid  off 
in  tax  favors  that  were  driving  small  oil 
companies  out  of  business. 

Alfred  James  in  told  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House -Senate  Economic  CTommlttee  that 
attempts  to  reform  tax  laws  to  deny  the  in- 
dustry's giants  their  advantages  always  were 
stifled  by  the  giants'  political  Influence. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Independents,  who 
account  for  about  86  per  cent  of  all  drUllng 
for  new  oil  fields,  are  being  driven  out  of 
business. 

He  said  the  independent  oilmen  were  like 
family  farmers  who  cannot  influence  the 
prices  of  their  crops  when  competing  with 
cmporate  farms. 

"I'm  not  alone  in  saying  that  I  think  the 
reason  for  this  may  go  deeply  Into  the  po- 
litical system  you  gentlemen  have  Inherited," 
James  said. 

"It  is  a  system  of  political  financing  and 
privilege.  In  a  recent  book  titled  'America, 
Inc.',  the  authors  state  that  the  oil  indus- 
try is  believed  to  outspend  all  others  in  po- 
litical contributions  and  a  look  at  the  tax 
laws  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  spending  has 
been  worthwhUe." 

James  said  the  oU  import  quota  system, 
which  severely  restricts  the  amount  of  cheap 
foreign  oil  entering  this  country,  could  not 
be  abolished  unless  the  tax  system  was 
changed. 

The  tax  laws,  he  said,  enable  International 
oil  companies  to  reduce  their  United  States 
taxes  to  almost  nothing.  Royalties  paid  to 
foreign  governments  are  treated  as  tax  pay- 
ments to  those  governments  and  subtracted 
from  taxes  the  firms  owe  on  their  domestic 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  what  our  good  friend,  ma- 
jority leader  Ford  said  regarding  this 
dock  strike  on  the  west  coast.  I  was  also 
talking  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
just  a  moment  ago,  and  I  asked  him  if 
it  was  not  a  fact  that  It  was  In  Decem- 
ber 1969,  when  he  brought  a  bill  in  the 
Hoase  giving  the  President  complete 
power  to  stop  rising  prices,  wages,  rents, 
and  so  forth  and  curb  inflation.  That 
anti-infiation  bill,  passed  this  House  by 
about  a  50  majority,  and  then  was  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  by  about  a  25  vote 
majority.  The  next  week  President  Nixon 


signed  that  bill.  The  President  could  have 
then  issued  an  order  and  curbed  prices, 
w£iges,  £ind  so  forth. 

That  was  more  than  2  years  ago.  In 
December  1969. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
in  an  unprecedented  move,  without  my 
vote,  took  the  dock  strike  bill  away  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
it  was  an  imnecessary  dictatorial  opera- 
tion because  word  had  already  been  an- 
noimced  that  the  dock  strike  was  settled. 

For  22  months  after  the  President 
signed  that  bill  prices  rose  a  number  of 
times.  The  President  made  no  move  to 
stop  inflation  by  enforcing  the  bill  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  this  Congress  gave  him  the 
power  to  so  enforce. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  last  Oc- 
tober i6,  without  consulting  Congress,  the 
President  put  into  effect  his  celebrated 
freeze  which  he  should  have  put  into 
eflfect  when  he  signed  that  bill  back  in 
December  1969. 

The  dock  employees,  along  with  mil- 
lions of  workers  over  the  Nation,  had  been 
victims  of  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  for  22 
months  without  wage  or  salary  increase. 
Prices  of  food,  steel,  furniture,  and  many 
other  necessities  of  life  had  risen  rapidly. 
Those  price  rises  tor  22  months  were 
caused  by  President  Nixon  not  enforcing 
what  the  Congress  gave  him  complete 
authority  to  enforce  in  December  1969. 

This  strike  was  brought  on  by  the 
President's  complete  disregard  of  the  or- 
der of  this  Congress  to  enforce  what  the 
Congress  told  him  tc  do  under  the  bill 
that  would  have  restricted  the  rise  of 
prices  and  wages.  So  the  President  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  inflationary  conditions 
causing  the  dock  strike  by  not  enforcing 
the  power  Congress  gave  him  authority  to 
enforce  almost  2  years  previously. 

Now  we  hear  the  members  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  this  Chamber  trying  to 
make  some  political  capital  out  of  the 
failure  of  their  own  leader  In  the  White 
House  in  not  carrying  out  the  Congress' 
order  that  was  given  in  December  1969. 
The  damage  caused  by  this  imfortunate 
negligence  or  delay  of  the  President  is 
the  direct  cause  of  many  of  our  labor  dif- 
ficulties, including  the  dock  strike. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fdidley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  that  we  do  have  a  debt 
ceiling.  I  favor  raising  the  debt  ceiling 
by  small  amounts  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  it  does  give  this  body  an 
opportunity  more  frequently  to  talk 
about  deficits  and  the  Federal  budget  in 
general.  But  the  pity  is  that  the  debt 
ceiling  discussion  comes  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  string. 

We  consider  it  after  all  the  decisions 
have  been  made  and  after  all  the  im- 
portant actions  have  been  taken.  It 
comes  at  a  point  in  time  when  we  really 
do  not  have  any  practical  choice.  I  dare- 
say that  those  who  will  vote  against  this 
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debt  increase  will  hope  that  there  will  be 
enough  afBrmatlve  votes  to  carry  it.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  In  his  serious  mo- 
ments really  would  like  to  see  oiu-  Gtov- 
ermnent  confronted  with  a  rejection  of 
debt  ceiling  proposal  such  as  this. 

So  much  better  would  be  for  this  House 
to  consider  budgets,  spending,  taxes  and 
debt  at  the  other  end  of  the  string,  early 
in  the  procedures  that  lead  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  debt.  Let  us  face  the  total 
budget  picture  ear^  in  the  session 
through  a  resolution  which  will  include 
all  elements,  and  an  item  representing 
total  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  another  item,  the  expected  revenue. 
If  it  shows  a  deficit,  then  an  item  show- 
ing how  we  propose  to  finance  the  dif- 
ference— whether  by  increasing  the  pub- 
lic debt  or  increasing  taxes  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

The  city  of  Pittsfield,  my  hometown  in 
Illinois,  with  a  population  of  4,000  begins 
its  fiscal  year  by  approving  a  budget. 
Yet,  the  Institution  holding  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  biggest  government  in  the 
world  never  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other  adopts  a  budget.  We  deal  with 
appropriations  and  with  revenue  in  a 
piecemeal  manner.  We  deal  in  a  piece- 
meal manner,  first  of  all  because  there 
is  no  correlation  between  what  is  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  revenue  committee,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  expenditure 
committee. 

These  two  committees  ought  to  get  to- 
gether early  in  each  session  and  recom- 
mend to  the  House  a  Federal  budget.  Let 
there  be  a  requirement  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  a  budget  must  be  approved 
before  any  appropriation  measure  can  be 
taken  up.  By  that  means  we  could  per- 
haps establish  priorities,  first  looking  at 
expected  revenue,  then  looking  at  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt,  deciding 
whether  we  think  it  is  wise  to  increase 
the  debt,  or  increase  taxes  or  both. 

This  is  the  way  to  establish  priorities 
and  get  down  to  the  fundamental  forces 
that  create  debt.  It  is  a  shame  that  we 
deal  also  in  a  piecemeal  manner  with  the 
appropriation  process.  We  take  bits  and 
pieces  and  consider  them  separately  from 
the  rest,  never  having  made  a  decision  on 
total  expenditures.  Under  this  imbusi- 
nesslike  procedure  how  can  we  hope  to 
exert  a  real  influence  on  the  level  of  the 
public  debt? 

I  am  making  a  search  attempting  to 
determine  what  ideas  have  been  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  problem.  Joe  Barr, 
when  he  left  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiiry,  made  some  interesting,  I 
think  exceUent,  recommendations  to 
the  House,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
with  them,  so  far  as  I  can  determine.  It 
has  been  years  since  anything  specific 
has  been  considered  by  the  House  In 
terms  of  total  Federal  budget  control.  In 
fact,  in  the  last  Congress  we  eliminated 
the  only  provision  in  the  House  rules 
requiring  House  approval  of  a  Federal 
budget.  It  Is  high  time  in  this  era,  when 
we  are  encountering  bigger  and  bigger 
Federal  deficits,  that  we  confront  this 
problem. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  leadership  of 
the  House,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  es- 


tablish a  select  committee  of  very  pres- 
tigious Members  and  give  it  a  certain 
time  in  which  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  changes  in  our  sjrstem,  per- 
haps a  change  in  the  Constitution,  per- 
haps a  change  in  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
perhaps  a  change  in  public  law. 

The  Federal  budget  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Under  the  Constitution,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  entrusted  with  the 
purse  strings  of  government,  the  right  to 
originate  revenue  and  spending  meas- 
ures. We  have  let  these  precious  strings 
slip  from  control.  Our  procedures  are 
inadequate.  Certainly  what  we  are  do- 
ing now  is  not  good  enough.  It  distm-bs 
me  greatly  to  recognize  that  little.  If 
anything,  is  being  done  to  find  a  way 
out  of  this  difHculty. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

THK  STRANGK  AND  XJKAXJOTTKD  KXPEMDITUXXS  OF 
THE    rSDERAI.    RESERVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  being 
asked  to  increase  the  smthority  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  to  reach  into 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

While  this  legislation — to  increase  the 
borrowing  authority  by  $20  billion— is 
being  rushed  through,  it  would  seem  only 
right  that  there  be  some  discussion  about 
the  kinds  of  activities  which  the  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  finance  with  this 
money.  Surely,  the  American  taxpayers 
would  not  be  asking  too  much  if  they 
demanded  that  controls — including  in- 
dependent audits — be  imposed  on  the 
expenditure  of  all  of  these  fimds — every 
penny.  This  seems  the  most  minimgi 
demand  from  the  people  who  are  put- 
ting up  the  money. 

Yet,  my  colleagues,  there  Is  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  us  (m  this  floor  who  can  re- 
port to  our  constituents  that  all  of  this 
money  is  being  audited  or  that  there  are 
controls  over  all  the  funds  which  are 
being  spent  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

rOXTB  BILUOK  DOLLARS  DISFXISED  AlWOTALLT 
BT  THE  rEDERAI.  HESERVX  'WXTBOXTr  APPSO- 
FSIATION 

When  our  constituents  write  us  about 
this  enormous  debt — and  the  growing 
deficits — we  will  have  to  tell  them  that 
nearly  $4  billion  of  these  funds  are 
handed  over  to  a  Federal  agency  ectch 
year  without  any  controls,  without  au- 
thorizations or  appropriations  from  the 
Ccmgress,  and  without  even  the  remotest 
semblance  of  an  Independent  audit.  If 
we  were  to  reply  to  our  constituents  In 
an  honest  manner,  we  would  have  to  tell 
them  that  this  Federal  agency  Is  al- 
lowed to  spend  whatever  part  of  this  $4 
billion  fimd  that  it  pleases,  for  whatever 
it  pleases,  without  the  Congress  raising 
any  obJecti(»is. 

By  its  inaction,  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  allowed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  draw  down  this  fund — 
this  $4  billion — each  year  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department.  By  Its  inaction, 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
lowed the  Federal  Reserve  to  expend 
money  for  whatever  purposes  it  desires 
without  any  kind  of  audit  or  other  con- 
trols— without  the  authorization  or  the 


appropriations  processes.  To  some,  thta 
fact  may  make  it  appear  that  this  Con- 
gress is  derelict  in  its  duty  to  protect 
the  public  interest  and  to  provide  the 
proper  control  over  the  use  of  public 
moneys. 

FB>KRAI. 


KVX  HAS  BTDTUAL  TVtTD  AND  DAB- 
BLES Ot  THE  STOCK  ICAUEXT 

How  many  Members  of  this  House — on 
either  side  of  the  aisle — would  vote  an 
appropriation  to  set  up  a  mutual  fund 
to  dabble  in  the  stock  market?  How  many 
Members  would  be  willing  to  vote  the 
money  to  contribute  to  this  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  of  any  Federal 
agency?  How  many  members  of  the 
press  gallery  would  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
if  the  Congress  dared  to  make  such 
appropriations? 

Yet,  my  colleagues,  $3,600,000  of  the 
taxpayers  money  has  been  used  to  con- 
tribute to  just  such  a  mutual  fund  being 
operated  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  Its  employees.  These  funds — tax 
moneys— are  being  handled  by  a  broker- 
age house  which  then  Invests  the  money 
in  various  stocks  and  other  income-pro- 
ducing som-ces.  For  every  $1  that  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
puts  in  the  fund,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  generously  tosses  hi  another  25 
cents  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  not  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  none  of 
this  money  has  been  appropriated  or 
even  considered  by  the  appropriations 
committee. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System's  gener- 
osity with  the  public's  money  does  not 
stop  with  this  dabbling  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. The  Federal  Reserve  is  big  on  sports 
or,  at  least,  its  spending  vouchers  would 
Indicate  that  tills  is  the  c&se. 

TT.T.EO*T.  EZPKKDITTTBE8  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVS 
SHOCKINO 

For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  has  vouchers  in  Its  files 
showing  that  public  money  has  been 
paid  out  for  $246  in  greens  fees,  $70  to  a 
"Pearson"  golf  outing,  and  $228  for  base- 
ball miiforms.  This  particular  part  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  of  course,  did 
not  forget  the  cultural  side  in  these  ex- 
penditures of  public  f  imds.  The  vouchers 
show  that  $781  of  public  moneys  went 
for  art  and  craft  supplies  and  prizes  for 
art  contests  and  $400  for  a  choral  society. 
And  during  all  of  this  activity,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  used  $121  of  tax 
money  to  buy  cigarettes. 

Not  to  be  outdone  on  the  Federal 
Reserve's  sports  competition,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta  has 
vouchers  which  show  $29.94  for  the  pur- 
chase of  two  basketballs,  and  $18  for  the 
purchase  of  eight  sof  tballs. 

During  the  coiurse  of  canrlng  out  its 
rigorous  monetary  responsibilities,  this 
same  Federal  Reserve  bank  paid  out 
$24.66  in  supplies  for  a  bingo  party,  $32.60 
for  trophies  and  engraving  for  a  bridge 
party  and  $50  for  a  'Mr.  Buddy  Famam" 
for  performing  "Momenta  of  Magic"  for 
a  summer  outing. 

And  between  the  bingo  parties,  the 
summer  outings,  and  the  displays  of 
magic,  there  were  serious  moments  when 
someone  from  the  bank  had  to  go  off  to 
Florida  to  attend  the  laimchlng  of  Apollo 
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12.  For  this  little  sojourn,  the  taxpayers 
were  required  to  put  up  $326.47. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minne- 
apolis obviously  wants  its  ofllcials  to  be 
properly  attired  and  they  do  not  mind 
spending  a  little  part  of  the  taxpayers 
money  to  accomplish  this  goal.  TTie 
vouchers  discovered  in  this  bank  show  an 
$8  fee  for  tuxedo  rental  so  that  one  of  its 
olHcials  would  be  properly  attired  at  an 
annual  banquet  put  on  by  a  branch  of  the 
American  Bankers  Associatioci.  The 
vouchers  in  this  bank  also  show  an  $18 
expenditure  of  tax  money  for  "repair  of 
suit  pants  while  on  audit  of  safekeeping 
department."  Another  voucher  shows 
$8.50  for  "reptdr  of  suit  coat  torn  on 
bank  car  while  In  Helena."  Later  a 
voucher  is  entered  for  another  $12.50 
paid  for  "additional  cost  covering  repair 
of  suit  coat." 

After  taking  care  of  the  clothing  needs 
of  its  officials,  this  Federal  Reserve 
Bank — using  public  funds — ^put  up  $200 
as  a  registration  fee  for  "H.  Galusha"  to 
attend  a  seminar  entitled,  "Toward 
Understanding  Men."  There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  whether  H.  Galusha  had  any  bet- 
ter understanding  of  men  after  the  tax- 
payers put  up  the  funds  for  this  seminar. 
And  as  pcirt  of  this  continuing  effort 
at  imderstandlng,  this  same  bank  paid 
out  a  $35  registration  fee — ^wlth  tax 
money— for  "K  McGuire"  to  attend  a 
seminar  on  "Elements  of  Human  Be- 
havior for  Executive  Secretaries." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  examples  could  go 
on  and  on.  They  could  literally  fill  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  They  in- 
volve expenditures  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  would  never  ai^rove  for  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Who  would  approve— who  in  this 
House — would  approve  the  use  of  public 
moneys  to  pay  towing  charges  and  a 
parking  fine  for  a  public  ofBdal.  Yet,  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  paid 
out  $50  of  tax  money  for  just  such  a 
charge.  Who  would  vote  to  pay  the  baby- 
sitting fees  of  public  ofHcials?  I  doubt 
that  anyxme  would  approve  of  this  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  public  moneys  but  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  paid  out 
just  such  fees  for  its  officials  to  attend 
dinners. 

And  who  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  vote  mcmey  to  pay  caddy  feee 
and  the  expenses  of  public  officials  on  a 
ski  trip?  Yet.  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  paid  out  public  mcHieys  for  just 
such  activities. 

'KDERAL  HESEBTB  PAID  DUES  TO  BANK  LOBBYING 
GROlrPS 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  paid  out  as 
much  as  $100,000  in  a  single  year  for 
membership  dues  in  various  banking 
organizations,  including  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  This  has  been  modi- 
fled— because  of  earlier  charges  which 
I  have  brought  against  the  Federal 
Reserve— but  the  system  continues  to 
pay  huge  sums  in  dues  to  some  of  these 
organizations. 

GAO  AUDIT  WILL  SAVE  MILLIONS  NOW  SPENT  IN 
SCANDALOUS  WATS 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  figures  that 
the  staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 


C!ommittee  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  have  been  able  to  obtain  even 
though  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
not  allow  an  independent  audit.  A  full 
audit  would — I  am  convinced — uncover 
millions  and  milllcms  of  dollars  of  misuse 
of  public  moneys  through  the  years. 

A  full  audit — carried  out  by  the  GAO — 
would  undoubtedly  uncover  numerous 
incidents  similar  to  the  transfer  ex- 
penses which  we  discovered  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis.  In  this 
instance,  we  found  vouchers  revealing 
$8,675.07  in  public  moneys  were  used  in 
the  transfer  of  a  single  employee  from 
Minneapolis  to  Helena,  Mont. 

These  expenditures  are  possible  only 
because  the  Congress  has  not  required 
an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  because  the  Federal  Reserve  Is 
not  required  to  come  to  Congress  for 
appropriations. 

SOKE    $70    BILLION    OF   PAID-UP   BONDS 

How  Is  this  possible? 

It  is  possible  because  $70  billion  of  the 
d*t  we  are  talking  about  here  today 
consists  of  bonds  that  have  been  paid 
for  once.  These  are  bonds  that  reside  in 
the  portfolio  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  in  the  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  These  bonds  have  been  paid 
for  once  and  they  should  l)e  retired  and 
subtracted  from  the  national  debt. 

Instead,  the  Treasury  Department  pays 
the  Federal  Reserve  ahnost  $4  billion 
annually  in  interest  on  these  bonds.  The 
Federal  Reserve,  in  turn,  uses  these  pay- 
ments to  finance  the  operations  of  the 
system  and  to  avoid  coming  to  Congress 
for  approprlatians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  these  bonds  have  been  paid 
for  in  full,  and  in  fact  some  have  been 
paid  for  more  than  once. 

U.S.    GOVEBNMXNT    BONOS    PAID     FOE    BUT    NOT 
CANCELED 

For  anyone  who  doubts  this,  let  me 
use  the  former  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man, William  McChesney  Martin,  as  the 
source.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Martin  told  me 
In  a  hearing  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  July  6,  1965: 

Mr.  Mastin.  The  bonds  were  paid  for  In 
the  normal  course  of  buslnees. 

Mr.  Chairican.  "iTiat  Is  right. 

Mr.  Mastin.  And  that  Is  the  only  time  they 
were  paid  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  like  we  pay  debts  with 
checks  and  credit. 

Mr.  Mastin.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  they  were  paid  for  once.  You  will 
admit  that,  will  you  not?  They  were  paid  for 
once  and  that's  aU? 

Mr.  Mabtw.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that's  aU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  That's  right. 

This  is  very  clear.  Surely  the  Cwigress 
does  not  need  any  more  evidence  that 
these  bonds  should  be  canceled  and  that 
Treasury  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  pay 
interest. 

Without  the  income  from  these  bonds, 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  in  the  same 
boat  with  every  major  Federal  agency. 
They  would  have  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  appropriations.  And  should 
this  happen,  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  and  the  Members 


of  Congress  would  have  an  opportunity — 
their  first — to  review  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  its  exp>enditures. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  were 
required  to  come  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
propriations and  if  it  were  subjected  to 
an  audit  by  the  GAO,  it  might  be  more 
concerned  about  holding  down  interest 
rates  and  supporting  the  government 
bond  market.  In  short,  it  might  start  op- 
erating in  the  pubUc  interest. 

DEFICITS    REQUIRE    THAT    FEDERAL    RESERVE    PER- 
FORM    IN     THE     PUBLIC     INTEREST 

With  the  enormous  deficits  of  the 
Nixon  budgets,  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  operate  in  the  public 
Interest  is  ever  the  more  paramoimt.  It 
is  time  that  the  Congress  abandoned  its 
passive  role  on  debt  management  and 
required  specific  standards  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Federal  Reserve.  If  we  do  not  meet 
this  responsibiUty,  we  will  be  opening  the 
gates  to  another  round  of  destructively 
high  interest  rates,  higher  imemploy- 
ment,  and  further  recession  throughout 
the  business  commimity. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  finance  these  Nixon  deficits 
willy-nilly  in  the  market  without  some 
specific  assurances  that  they  will  not 
create  higher  interest  rat^  and  severe 
credit  shortages  for  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. If  we  are  to  have  deficits  of  this 
size,  we  must  require  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  fully  support  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  market  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment fully  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties and  peg  the  interest  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment borrowings  at  a  reasonable  level. 
In  saying  this,  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  a  chorus  of  voices  contending 
that  this  is  "imorthodox."  I  do  not 
agree — and  historical  precedents  do  not 
agree — that  such  a  procedure  is  unortho- 
dox, but  I  do  Imow — beyond  a  doubt — 
that  the  kind  of  deficits  that  are  being 
put  forward  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion are  unorthodox  in  the  extreme. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  power,  the 
ability,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  work  together  to  manage  this 
debt  in  a  manner  which  will  protect  the 
American  people  and  which  will  reduce 
the  tremendous  interest  burden  borne  by 
the  taxpayers.  The  Federal  Reserve  can 
peg  this  Interest  rate  at  any  point  It  so 
desires.  This  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
caimot  be  contraverted  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  admitted 
time  and  time  again  and  I  want  to  quote 
from  a  hearing  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  way  back 
hi  March  of  1947  when  Mike  Monroney— 
then  a  U.S.  Representative  and  later 
a  U.S.  Senator— questioned  Marrlner  Ec- 
cles,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  on  this  issue.  I  quote: 

RDEBAL  RESERVE  CAN  ESTABLISH  ANT  INTEREST 
RATE  THET  WANT  ON  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  EccLES.  Now,  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
est Is  where  it  Is,  of  course,  is  not  Just  an 
accident.  The  Interest  is  where  It  is  because 
that  Is  where  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
put  It  In  conjunction  with  the  Treasury— I 
mean  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury.  The 
rates  during  the  twenties  and  during  the  last 
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war,  had  there  been  an  open  market  oom- 
mlttee — which  there  was  not.  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — they  could  have  fi- 
nanced the  last  war  and  financed  the  Oot- 
emment  during  the  twenties  at  prevailing 
rates. 

Mr.  MoNBONXT.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
with  your  present  open-market  committee, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  as 
It  now  stands,  that,  regardless  of  what  the 
national  Income  Is,  or  other  economic  fac- 
tors, that  you  can  guarantee  to  us  that  our 
Interest  rate  will  remain  around  2.06  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Eccixs.  We  certainly  can.  We  can  guar- 
antee that  the  Interest  rate,  so  far  as  the 
public  debt  is  concerned,  is  where  the  open 
market  committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
desires  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Eccles  was  not  speaking  about  the- 
ory, but  actual  practices  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Until  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Reserve  had  main- 
tained yields  on  long-term  Government 
obligations  at  2.5  percent  and  below.  This 
was  true  during  all  kinds  of  economic 
conditions — during  depression,  during 
war,  and  during  the  postwar  expansion. 

Notliing  illustrates  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury  to 
work  together  to  maintain  low  interest 
rates  better  than  the  period  1939  through 
1952.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
from  1939  to  1952,  and  a  second  table 
showing  how  these  yields  increased  from 
1953  on: 

Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds,  by 

years,  1939  to  19S2 

[Percent  per  annum) 

Year:  Yield 

1939    2.36 

1940   2.21 

1941    1.95 

1942    2.46 

1943    - 2.47 

1944   —  2.48 

1945   2.37 

1946 — - 2.  19 

1947   2.25 

1948   2.44 

1949  - 2.31 

1950   2.32 

1951    2.57 

1952 2.68 

Yields  on  long-term  Government  bonds,  by 

years,   1953    to   present 

[Percent  per  annum] 

Tear:  Yield 

1953    2.94 

1954   2.56 

1955    2.84 

1956    3.08 

1957 3.47 

1958  — —  3.43 

1959   4.08 

1960   - - - 4.02 

1961 — 3.90 

1962  3.96 

1963  4.00 

1964  4.16 

1965 4.  12 

1966    —  4.65 

1967  4.86 

1968  6.26 

1969  6.12 

1970  6.68 

1971    —  5.74 

Interest  rates  rose  in  all  categories 
after  the  Federal  Reserve  weakened  its 
support  of  the  Government  bond  market. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Elsenhow- 
er administration,  the  American  people 


have  paid  about  $497.2  billion  in  exces- 
sive interest  rates  on  the  total  public 
and  private  debt — sums  above  and 
beyond  what  would  have  been  paid  if 
interest  rates  had  remained  at  the  levels 
existing  in  1952. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  how  the  $497.2  billion 
in  excessive  interest  charges  on  the  pub- 
lic and  private  debt  lias  been  calculated : 

EXCESSIVE    INTEREST    CHARGES    ON    THE    PUBLIC    AND 
PRIVATE  DEBT,  1953  THROUGH  1971 

|ln  billions] 


Interest 

Net 

cosb 

public 

figured  at 

Excess 

and  pri- 
vate aebt 

Interest 

1952 

interest 

Year 

paid 

average 

paid 

1953 

$581.6 

$21.7 

$20.5 

$1.2 

1954 

605.9 

23.5 

21.4 

2.1 

1955 

664.9 

25.8 

23.5 

2.3 

1956 

698.3 

29.5 

24.7 

4.8 

1957 

728.3 

33.6 

25  8 

7.8 

1958 

769.1 

35.5 

27.2 

8.3 

1959 

831.4 

40.3 

29.4 

10.9 

1960 

872.4 

44.2 

30.9 

13.3 

1961 

929.8 

46.8 

32.9 

13.9 

1962 

997.1 
1,071.7 

52.5 
58.7 

35.3 
37.9 

17.2 

1963 

20.8 

1964 

1,153.7 

65.2 

39.8 

25.4 

1965 

1, 245. 6 

72.4 

44.1 

28.3 

1966. 

1.341.4 

81.9 

47.2 

34.7 

1967 

1,U2.7 

89.9 

50.8 

39.1 

1968 

1.584.5 

104.9 

55.8 

49.1 

1969 

1,722.7 

120.6 

60.6 

60.0 

1970 

1.839.7 

135.6 

64.8 

70.8 

1971 

■1.950.0 

'156.0 

68.8 

87.2 

Total 

497.2 

>  Estimated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sJso  include  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  how  we  have  paid 
$103.8  billion  in  excessive  interest  charges 
on  the  Federal  debt  since  1951: 

EXCESS  INTEREST  RATES  ON  FEDERAL  DEBT,  1951-73 


Computed 

Total 

Total 

>)mputed 

interest 

Federal 

interest 

annual 

cost  at 

debt 

paid 

interest 

1951  rata 

Fiscal  year 

(billions) 

(billions) 

rate 

(billions) 

1951 

...     $255.3 

$5.7 

2.23 

$5.7 

1952 

...       259.2 

5.9 

2.27 

5.8 

1953 

...       266.1 

6.6 

2.48 

5.9 

1954 

...       270.4 

6.4 

2.36 

6.0 

1955 

274.4 

6.4 

2.33 

6.1 

1956 

...       272.8 

6.8 

2.49 

6.1 

1957 

...       272.4 

7.3 

2.67 

6.1 

1958 

...       279.8 

7.8 

2.78 

6.2 

1959 

...       287.8 

7.8 

2.71 

6.4 

I960 

...X  280.9 
...  ^292.9 

9.5 

3.26 

6.5 

1961 

9.3 

3.17 

6.5 

1962 

...       303.3 

9.5 

3.13 

6.8 

1963 

...       310.8 

10.3 

3.31 

6.9 

1964 

...       316.8 

11. 0 

3.47 

7.1 

1965 

323.2 

11.8 

3.65 

7.2 

1966 

...        329.5 

12.6 

3.82 

7.3 

1967 

341.3 

14.2 

4.16 

7.6 

1968 

369.8 

15.6 

4.21 

8.2 

1969 

367.1 

17.7 

4.82 

8.2 

1970 

382.6 

20.0 

5.22 

8.6 

1971 

...       409.5 

21.6 

5.27 

9.1 

1972' 

...       455.8 

22.1 

4.84 

10.2 

1973' 

493.2 

23.4 

4.74 

11.0 

Total 

269.3  . 

165.5 

1  Estimated. 

Note:  Excessive  Interest  on  national  debt— $103,800,000,000. 

Source:  Budget  of  the  United  States  tor  tiscal  year  1973. 

TH«    FICTION    ABOTTT    CXnUtSMT    INTEREST    RATES 

Actually,  much  of  the  current  deficit 
and  the  red  ink  projected  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
economic  problems  caused  by  an  ex- 
tended period  of  high  interest  rates. 
These    extortionate   rates    which    have 


existed  over  the  past  several  years  have 
stifled  economic  growth,  cut  personal 
income,  and  increased  unemployment  all 
over  the  Nation.  The  deadening  effect  of 
high  interest  rates  is  one  of  the  pr^e 
reasons  that  the  administration's  pro- 
jections of  the  exi>ansion  of  the  gross 
national  product  missed  the  mark  so 
widely  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  economic  recovery  is  moving  so 
slowly. 

Unless  interest  rates  are  sharply  re- 
duced at  all  levels,  the  $25.5  billion  defi- 
cit projected  for  fiscal  year  1973  will 
grow  tremendously.  We  cannot  finance 
an  economic  recovery  at  the  present  level 
of  interest  rates  notwitiistandlng  the 
great  propaganda  that  the  administra- 
tion has  fostered  concerning  minor  re- 
ductions in  some  money  market  rates. 

For  example,  the  very  best  corporate 
bonds  are  priced  at  between  7.25  and 
7.50  percent  today,  while  in  the  mid- 
1960's  these  same  classes  of  bonds  car- 
ried interest  rates  of  below  4.50  percent. 
Today,  home  motrgages  sire  rsmglng  be- 
tween 7y2  and  8  percent  sicross  the  Na- 
tion while  in  the  mid-1960's,  this  rate 
was  well  below  5Y2  percent.  High-grade 
municipal  bonds  are  ranging  between 
5.30  and  5.50  percent  today  while  in  1965, 
this  same  type  of  bond  bore  an  interest 
rate  around  3.25  percent.  The  rates  in 
consumer  areas  are  even  more  out  of  pro- 
portion with  "normal"  levels  and  in  most 
areas  of  the  coimtry,  people  are  paying 
36  percent  smd  more  on  small  loans,  and 
from  18  to  24  percent  on  a  growing  vol- 
ume of  installment  credit.  So,  the  fact 
that  some  Interest  rates  are  below  the 
historic  highs  of  1969-70,  does  not  trans- 
late into  "reasonable"  or  "low"  interest 
rates. 

The  administration  is  desperately 
running  around  the  country  denying 
that  the  huge  deficits — nearly  $65  bil- 
lion over  this  and  the  next  fiscal  year — 
wUl  create  higher  interest  rates  through- 
out the  economy.  They  sound  like  medi- 
cine men  wildy  fiailing  their  arms  ex- 
horting the  money  markets  to  behave  in 
line  with  President  Nixon's  reelection 
campaign. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Charis  Walker  went  to  New  York  last 
Friday  in  one  of  these  attempts  to  as- 
sure the  public  that  the  big  deficits 
would  not  create  higher  interest  rates. 
Again  and  again,  he  assured  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case. 

When  the  bond  markets  reopened  (Sa. 
Monday — after  Dr.  Walker's  speech — 
the  interest  rates  went  up  again  on  key 
corporate  issues. 

Analysts  for  the  First  Boston  Corp., 
Kidder  Peabody,  and  other  banking  and 
investment  houses  sharply  disagree  with 
the  administration's  forecast  that  this 
deficit  can  be  handled  without  disrup- 
tions in  the  money  markets.  The  econo- 
mist for  Kidder  Peabody  was  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

Large  deficits  point  to  rising  interest  rates. 
The  huge  red  ink  figure  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  Interest  rates — both  short 
and  long — during  the  first  half  of  1972. 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  analysis  that 
is  being  made  by  virtually  everyoie  ex- 
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cept  the  political  forecasters  in  the  ad- 
ministration. And,  as  this  Congress  w^ 
knows,  this  administration's  economic 
forecasts — whether  based  in  politics  or 
not — ^have  never  come  close  to  the  mark 
in  any  area. 

So,  my  colleagues,  it  is  obvious  tliat 
we  are  in  for  serious  problems  on  the  in- 
terest rate  front  unless  the  Federal  Re- 
serve decides — in  coordinaticHi  with  the 
Treasury  Department — to  start  operat- 
ing in  the  public  interest  by  supporting 
the  bond  market  and  driving  down  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  I  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  efforts 
to  require  a  full  and  complete  audit  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the  GAO 
on  a  regular  basis.  In  addition,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  throw  their  sup- 
port behind  the  efforts  to  retire  the  bonds 
that  have  been  paid  for  and  which  reside 
in  the  open  market  portfolio  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  thus  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  come  to  the  Congress 
for  appropriations  as  do  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  American  people  are  watching  this 
Congress  closely  and  the  spotlight  is  even 
more  intense  when  we  are  dealing  with 
legislation  involving  a  public  debt  of  $450 
billion.  The  people  will  not  long  tolerate 
j>olicies  which  allow  a  huge  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy— such  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — ^to  use  the  taxpayers  money  so 
loosely,  without  regard  to  public  policy 
and  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation.  We  cannot  allow  the  power,  the 
myth  and  the  big  banking  interests 
which  stand  behind  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  deter  us  from  doing  our  duty 
in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  me  an  additional  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  an  additional 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  stand- 
ing here  crying  about  what  has  happened 
to  him  and  to  his  committee  by  way  of 
getting  certain  information.  The  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  gave  the  Presi- 
dent standby  powers,  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and,  without  the 
benefit  of  amending  the  Cc«istitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  used 
those  powers  to  devalue  the  currency.  In 
other  words,  the  Constitution  specifies 
that  the  Congress  shall  fix  the  value  of 
money,  and  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee delegated  that  authority. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  overstating  his  facts  a  little. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  overstated 
anything. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  Is  not  exactly  that 
way,  but  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  indict- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Knowing 


all  of  this,  why  did  he  bring  a  bill  to 
turn  over  all  of  the  credit  of  this  country 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board?  Why? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Would  the  genUeman 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  stand- 
ing in  the  well  of  the  House  and  indict- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  Board  backward 
and  forward,  when  he  brought  a  bill  to 
the  House  fioor  to  turn  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  control  of  every  dol- 
lar of  credit  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  no.  that  is  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  GR(DSS.  Oh,  yes,  you  did. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  that  was  standby 
price  and  wage  controls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  passed  two  bills,  one 
providing  for  price  and  wage  controls  and 
another  to  turn  over  to  the  President 
and  specified  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
as  being  the  administering  agency 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  all  right,  but 
the  President  failed  to  use  that  price 
and  wage  control  legislation  when  we 
passed  it.  If  he  had  we  would  not  be  in 
the  situation  we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  gave  him  the 
authority. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  you  are  mistaken 
on  it.  Read  up  on  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  up  on  It.  You 
read  up  on  what  you  did. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So,  today  we  have  not 
only  that,  but  let  me  tell  you  a  new 
wrinlde  I  discovered  just  by  chance.  You 
know,  you  cannot  see  the  minutes  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  For  30  years 
I  was  unable  to  see  them — for  30  years — 
because  they  were  secret,  deep,  dark 
secret,  and  they  did  not  want  anyone  to 
know  what  was  going  on.  They  stopped 
that  practice  and,  finally,  we  got  to  see 
the  records. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  do  you  not  bring  in  a 
bill  to  make  them  subject  tliemselves  to 
an  audit? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  attempted  to  do 
it,  but  in  committee  I  have  lacked  two 
or  three  votes  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Maybe  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee which  is  so  interested  in  taking  bills 
away  from  other  committees  you  may 
prevail  upon  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  to  bring  in  such 
a  bill  and  I  will  vote  for  it  if  the  gentle- 
man brings  it  in. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  party  has 
too  consistently  been  for  high  interest, 
big  rich  and  big  banks  and  the  like.  That 
Is  the  reason  for  the  last  44  years  the 
minority  party  has  only  been  In  power 
4  years  in  the  Congress,  because  they 
want  to  cover  up  the  economic  issues. 
They  never  indulge  in  debate  on  eco- 
nomics and  bread  and  butter  Issues. 

If  you  will  take  the  election  returns 
since  1928  you  will  find  that  for  24  years 


the  Republican  Party  was  not  in  charge 
of  the  Government. 

Now,  imder  Mr.  Hoover  who  received 
one  of  the  biggest  votes  that  any  Presi- 
dent ever  received,  after  2  years,  they 
did  not  want  any  more  of  Hoover  and 
they  gave  him  a  Democratic  Soiate.  He 
had  been  in  power  2  years  but  he  was 
out  of  power  for  the  last  2  years  and  the 
Republican  Party  was  not  in  power  any 
more  until  1952  when  General  Eisen- 
hower— and  I  say  "General  Easenhower," 
because  he  was  a  national  hero,  because 
he  was  a  general,  because  he  was  a  great 
and  fine  man  and .  a  great  hero  and  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  General 
Eisenhower,  nothing  but  words  of  praise, 
but  he  received  the  biggest  vote  any 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  re- 
ceived. He  went  into  oflQce  on  January 
20,  1953,  and  he  had  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate both  with  him.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  Government.  He  was  in  charge  2 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  2  years  when 
the  first  election  was  held  after  his  in- 
auguration we  had  a  Democratic  House 
and  Senate  and  after  the  next  two  elec- 
tions after  that  we  had  a  Democratic 
House  and  Senate. 

So,  for  the  last  44  years  the  Republican 
Party  has  (wily  been  in  power  4  years 
out  of  44.  In  other  words,  they  have  not 
been  in  power  long  enough  to  have  the 
expertise  to  know  how  to  nm  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  not  criticizing  them  for 
it,  but  I  am  criticizing  the  manner  in 
which  private  financing  and  public  fi- 
nancing has  been  carried  on  that  has 
ruined  our  country. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. I  discovered  what  they  called  a 
thrift  plan  in  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  about  20,000 
employees.  They  all  receive  good  wages 
and  good  salaries.  They  created  a  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  Reserve,  without 
congressional  approval,  to  start  a  mutual 
fund  for  their  employees  using  taxpayers' 
money. 

This  is  the  way  It  works.  Every  time 
the  employee  puts  up  a  dollar  In  the 
thrift  ftmd,  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
give  them  a  quarter,  25  percent  added  to 
It,  every  time,  25  percent  of  taxpayer's 
money.  And  at  the  aid  of  the  year  that 
runs  into  millions. 

Well,  what  right  do  they  have  to  do 
that?  Why  do  they  not  do  It  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees?  Why  restrict  It  just  to 
the  20,000  Federal  Reserve  employees?  I 
asked  that  questicm,  and  I  was  told,  "Oh, 
we  expect  eventually  to  expand  it,  make 
it  flexible,  and  include  all  employees." 
This  Is  (Hie  of  the  things  they  are  do- 
ing, that  should  convince  you  absolutely 
that  they  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
use  of  the  Govemmait's  mwiey.  They  are 
taking  every  dime  they  can  get,  and 
using  it  for  any  purpose  they  want  to.  It 
is  not  only  increasing  our  naticmal  debt, 
but  it  is  doubling  our  debt. 

Now,  this  $70  billion  in  bonds,  when 
they  sell  bonds  through  the  open  market 
committee,  why  then  of  course,  they  are 
bought  by  banks  and  others. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  have  5  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  the  genUeman  2 
additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  have  5  minutes? 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  have  5  minutes. 

Well,  anjrway,  these  Oovemment  bond 
dealers,  they  have  the  right  to  buy  Gk)V- 
emment  bonds  from  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  Nobody  else  can  buy 
them.  They  are  exclusive.  It  Is  a  most 
lucrative  operation. 

These  bonds  are  purchased  by  these 
20  dealers,  and  they  get  a  cut  on  each  one 
of  them  that  comes  through.  When  the 
bonds  are  sold  they  go  through  the  deal- 
ers, and  they  get  one  toll,  they  get  a  cut 
on  the  Incoming  bonds,  and  then  they 
get  a  cut  on  the  other  side  for  the  out- 
going bonds.  They  get  e  profit  on  them 
in  1  recent  year  of  $738  million. 

And  these  dealers — you  talk  about  all 
the  criticism  of  subsidies,  and  yet  they 
received  tl^  biggest  subsidy,  these  big 
dealeraruie  other  day,  by  letting  them 
not^ll  the  bonds,  but  Just  put  them  up 
as  security  and  get  interest  at  3  percent, 
in  other  words,  at  a  subsidized  rate.  No- 
body else  gets  interest  at  3  percent  ex- 
cept those  20  dealers.  That  nms  into  a 
lot  of  money. 

In  conclxision,  let  me  say  this.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  does  not  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  its  fimds.  They  have  not 
come  to  Congress  in  the  past,  and  they 
will  not  come  to  Congress  in  the  future 
for  any  fimds  imless  we  mandate  them 
by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  agsun  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additions^  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Vote  for  legislation  to 
audit  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  stop  the 
Government  from  paying  its  debts  twice. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJl.  12910  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  tax- 
payer's back  is  terribly  burdened  by  the 
load  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxa- 
tioa,  and  his  purchasing  power  is  vastly 
reduced  by  inflation  largely  caused  by 
the  failure  of  Government  to  hold  spend' 
ing  in  check,  tills  is  no  time  to  make 
Federal  borrowing  the  chief  soixrce  for 
such  easy  spending.  I  therefore  oppose 
any  addition  to  Federal  Government  ex- 
penditxires — especially  those  wliich  will 
be  financed  by  still  more  borrowing  in 
the  private  money  market.  Hie  Presi- 
dent's major  new  programs  call  for  addi- 
tional spending  in  fiscal  1973  of  $14  bil- 
lion. Chairman  Mills  has  suggested  here 
today  that  the  add-on  cost  in  the  1973 
budget  might  create  as  much  as  $34  bil- 
lion over  last  year's  budget. 

Since  1941  there  has  been  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditxires  in  the  Craigress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Joint  committee  consists  of 
such  distinguished  members  as  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Chairman  Oeorgs 
Mahon  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Honorable  John  Byrnes,  and 
the  Honorable  Frank  Bow.  Unfortunate- 


ly, our  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
negligent  in  paying  attention  to  the 
warnings  that  this  Joint  Committee  lias 
sounded  or  the  statistics  they  have  re- 
ported. I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  listen  more  closely  to  the  vxiices 
of  those  who  serve  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures and  to  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' Chairmsm  Oeohgb  Mahon  who  has 
stated: 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  administration 
In  considering  Federal  spending  to  brush 
aside  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  money  In  hand  or  in  sight  to  pay  the 
bills.  Whopping  deficits  do  not  seem  to  deep- 
ly dlsttirb  the  administration  or  the  Con- 
gress very  much  any  more. . . .  We  take  note 
of  our  needs  and  wants  and  tend  to  disre- 
gard the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  the  rev- 
enues to  pay  our  bills.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, August  6,  1971.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  message  does  a 
masterful  Job  of  putting  a  rosy  Image  on 
what  In  my  Judgment  Is  a  near-disastrous 
fiscal  situation.  We  have  been  trying  to  buy 
ourselves  out  of  Inflation  and  huge  deficits, 
but  these  efforts  have  failed.  Inflation  Is  re- 
ceding a  bit,  but  whopping  deficits  have  in- 
creased markedly  from  year  to  year,  and  a 
whopping  deficit  Is  again  projected  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  As  the  fiscal  year  1973  proceeds,  it 
may  very  likely  be  much  greater. 

No  one  should  believe  that  with  whopping 
deficits  in  the  $20  to  $30  to  $40  bUllon  range 
that  we  can  really  win  the  fight  against  In- 
flation adequately  or  stabilize  the  economy. 
This  Gtovernment  wlU  have  to  borrow  about 
$44  billion  In  the  ciirrent  fiscal  year  1972 — 
from  the  highway  fund,  the  social  security 
fund,  and  other  trust  funds,  and  from  the 
private  sector — mostly  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

When  the  Ck>vemment  goes  to  the  money 
market  and  borrows  in  the  magnitude  of  $38 
billion  to  $40  billion  from  the  private  sector, 
this  inevitably  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  economy  of  our  country.  Among  other 
things,  such  borrowing  will  put  pressure  on 
interest  rates.  Such  a  course.  Is  of  course, 
highly  inflationary  and  will  tend  to  create 
further  economic  dislocations. 

DEFICITS  ARX  A  NATIONAL  PKOBLfM 

Let  me  say  that  I  shall  not  speak  In  a 
partisan  manner.  No  one  administration  Is 
responsible  for  our  plight.  The  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  dangerous  fiscal  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  country.  The  point 
really  I  make  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that  we 
are  at  the  crossroads  as  a  nation.  As  I  see  It, 
our  way  of  life  is  threatened. 

A  further  point  I  make — and  we  have  made 
it  here  on  many  occasions — Is  that  democ- 
racy wUl  collapse  without  restraint,  and  this 
Oovemment  in  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  has  not  been  using  sulB- 
cient  fiscal  restraint.  (Congrkssionai.  Record, 
January  24,  1972.) 

Let  me  summarize  the  points  I  wish 
to  make  here  today : 

First.  The  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, together  with  the  U.S.  Senate,  has 
not  properly  faced  up  to  its  responsibility 
to  bring  this  irrational  increase  in  Fed- 
eral deficit  under  proper  control.  More 
important,  we  must  urge  the  Congress 
to  concern  itself  more  directly  in  the  con- 
trol of  expenditures  so  that  they  do  not 
exceed  Federal  income.  This  must  be  done 
by  deeds  not  just  rhetoric. 

Second.  I  am  also  asking  you  to  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  a  bill  (H.R. 
12195)  that  I  have  introduced  and  is  now 


before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  beUeve  HJl.  12195  establishes  a  con- 
structive method  of  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  sincerely  feel  that  it  is 
a  positive  alternative  to  aimlessly  in- 
creasing the  national  debt. 

The  bill  provides  the  Congress  with 
regular  reports  by  a  taxpayers'  advocate; 
establishes  that  clear  notice  be  given  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  of  the 
current  status  of  the  gross  public  debt, 
with  a  statement  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers; and  provides  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Federal  debt  on  an  annual  basis. 

Third.  Let  us  stop  the  ever-increasing 
immanageable  debt,  which  is  proving  to 
be  an  unconscionable  burden  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  Since  the  Federal 
debt  now  creates  an  interest  charge  so 
great  that  it  has  become  the  third  largest 
item  in  the  U.S.  Federal  budget,  I  strong- 
ly appeal  to  this  House  to  take  the  lead- 
ership now  to  chsoige  the  direction  of  this 
dangerous  course  of  Federal  spending  in 
excess  of  revenue. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  by 
a  constituent  which  is  very  typical  of  the 
kind  of  mail  I  have  received  since  I  re- 
turned to  Congress  in  mid-1970.  This 
housewife  has  presented  it  in  direct,  blunt 
terms: 

Dear  Congressman  Rousselot:  I  wish  I 
could  express  adequately  to  you — and  to  any- 
one else  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing— my  distress  at  what  I  have  come  to 
think  of  as  the  Oreat  American  Crime — the 
exploitation  of  the  taxpayer. 

We  people  of  middle  class  suburbia,  who 
have  not  faulted  in  paying  our  taxes,  who 
have  voted  into  office  those  we  think — or 
hope — will  best  represent  not  only  our  in- 
terest but  those  of  the  entire  nation,  who 
have  taught  our  children  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship — We've  been  had ! ! ! 

We  are  weary  of  footing  the  bill — and  In 
return  getting  lees  than  our  share  of 
"rights"  .  .  .  The  fatilt  Is  partly  ours,  I  ad- 
mit. Which  of  us  from  our  comfortable  middle 
class  taxpaylng  home  wants  to  rock  the  boat 
and  bring  upon  hie  head  all  kinds  of  right- 
eous and  moral  indignations.  But  we  are  get- 
ting too  tired  and  too  weak  to  carry  on  much 
longer — especially  when  we  see  so  pltifuUy 
little  In  retxirn.  One  of  theee  days  well  have 
to  organize — Just  to  protect  ourselves  from 
this  kind  of  exploitation.  We  need  a  epokea- 
man — and  whoever  he  is  will  get  the  ear  and 
the  vote  of  the  greatest  mass  of  pe<:H>le — the 
ones  who  carry  the  load. 

Mr.  Rouaselot,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  this?  Hease  don't  waste  time  having 
one  of  your  clerks  answer  this  with  a  form 
letter.  InstecMl  do  something  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  do  some- 
thing. I  do  not  believe  that  I  will  be  the 
only  one  who  will  come  before  this  House 
to  make  comments  about  our  national 
debt,  and  I  believe  that  since  we  have 
been  asked  to  come  before  you,  this  is  the 
time  to  redirect  and  reorder  our  priorities 
aa  this  Important  subject.  This  woman 
is  not  a  lone  voice.  Chairman  Mills  has 
consistently  stated  as  he  has  brought  bill 
after  bill  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  someday  we  were  simply  going 
to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  debt.  I 
quote  the  words  of  Chairman  Mills  : 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me^ee  how  anyone 
can  conceive,  if  he  Is  aware  ff  the  situation, 
of  allowing  this  great  Qoverniient  of  ours  to 
be  placed  in  the  position  that  ^^ng  the  eariy 
days  of  the  depression  some  of  our  States 
w«r6  in;  namely,  not  being  able  to  meet  its 
bills  when  they  come  due.  Think  of  whmt 
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word  would  go  out,  not  only  to  our  p«opIe 

but  throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  said 
that  this  great  demonstration  in  democracy 
and  free  enterprise  has  finally  come  to  its 
knees  and  Is  broken.  What  Khrushchev  and 
others  had  said  years  ago  they  vrould  do  to 
us  would  have  betia.  ecoompliahed.  Do  we  want 
any  such  message  as  this  to  go  out  to  the 
world;  namely,  that  this  Government  is  so 
hog  tied  that  It  cannot  pay  Its  own  bills  i^en 
they  come  due?  (Congressional  REC<ftu>, 
March  19,  1969.) 

Now  let  me  briefly  follow  through  on 
the  above  listed  points  which  I  urge  this 
House  to  seriously  consider: 

First,  this  House  of  Representatives, 
and  more  particularly  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  hsis  the  clear  respon- 
sibility under  the  Constitution  to  orig- 
inate "all  bills  for  raising  revenue.  To 
lay  and  collect  taxes.  To  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
Let  me  r^ieat,  "To  pay  the  debts."  This 
is  familiar  to  every  Member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  inherent  with  these  pow- 
ers is  also  implied  the  obligation  to  ex- 
ecute these  del^ated  powers  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  not 
presently  doing  this.  To  automatically 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  by  rote  Just 
because  we  are  asked  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  or  even 
others,  is  not  right.  Many  segments  of 
our  constituency — and  for  that  matter 
the  whole  Nation — are  beginning  to 
sense  this  irresponsible  trend  and  to  ask 
us  what  we  are  doing  to  change  the  di- 
rection. 

Let  us  review  some  of  these  comments. 

Nation's  Agriculture,  January  1972 
says  in  its  column  on  farm  marketing: 

To  be  successful  in  curbing  Inflation,  It  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  reduce  Inflationary 
pressures  by  cutting  federal  expenditures  and 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  keep  a  tight 
rein  on  monetary  policy. 

American  Metal  Market  editorialized 
on  December  8,  1971,  in  commenting 
about  the  huge  deficit  and  kind  of  spend- 
ing that  we  in  Congress  have  allowed 
that— 

In  truth,  such  deficit  spending  coixld,  U 
and  when  the  economy  picks  up  strength 
as  It  is  expected  to  do  by  the  second  quarter 
of  1972,  actually  negate  the  effects  of  the 
freeze  and  the  restraints  of  Phase  n. 

KNXT,  a  CBS  television  station  in  Los 
Angeles,  editorialized  on  December  21, 
1971: 

In  the  first  place,  government  Is  the  big- 
gest spender  in  our  economy,  lifany  econo- 
mists say  that  inflation  starts  with  govern- 
ment spending  .  .  . 

The  United  California  Bank,  in  its  1972 
forecast  states: 

A  third  factor  behind  the  inflationary  bias 
is  the  propensity  for  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  to  be  expansive  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  economy  to  recover  or  to  expand. 
The  classical  example  of  this  type  of  Infla- 
tionary bias  was  the  excessive  monetary  ease 
and  budget  deficits  in  calendar  1970  and  1971 
and  their  oontlnuatlon  Into  1972. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau,  an  as- 
sociation with  a  membership  of  over  2 
million  farm  families,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  Government  spending  and  In- 
fiation  which  states  in  part: 

Inflation  is  a  serious  threat  to  economic 
stability.     Excessive     federal     goveminent 


spending  is  the  basic  cause  of  our  current 
problem  of  infiatioiL  Deficit  spending  by  the 
federal  government  and  policies  which  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  money  and  credit  faster 
than  production  clearly  lead  to  inflation  .  .  . 
we  believe  more  attention  should  be  given  by 
both  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
of  government  to  the  fact  that  federal  budget 
deficits  of  the  magnitude  projected  for  1972 
will  fuel  inflation,  rather  than  halt  it,  re- 
gardless of  other  actions. 

The  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Oliver  H.  Jones,  in  an  article  in  the 
Mortgage  Banker,  January  1972,  entitled 
"The  New  Economic  Program"  states: 

Concern  over  the  large  federal  deflcit  must 
be  more  than  expressed.  Congress  and  the 
Administration  must  act  to  hold  the  line, 
if  not  reduce  the  deflcit.  Logic  insists  that 
we  do  not  risk  a  situation  where  the  mone- 
tary authorities  are  forced  to  expand  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  In  order  to  sup- 
port an  untenable  volume  of  Treasury 
financing. 

Publisher  and  executive  editor  of  Pub- 
lisher's Auxiliary,  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  in 
an  article  dated  December  25,  1971,  en- 
titled "Our- Depreciated  Dollar"  wrote: 

Spend  more  than  we  take  In,  and  we  in 
business  eventually  go  bankrupt.  For  a  gov- 
ernment to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in,  the 
route  is  towards  a  depreciated  ciurency  .  .  . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  writing  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  December 
14,  1971,  says: 

Our  political  leaders  have  embraced  the 
mythology  that  federal  deficits  are  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy  and  necessary  for  full  em- 
ployment. The  myth  could  be  plausibly 
argued  in  a  dynamic,  expanding  economy.  It 
satisfied  the  political  Impulse  to  provide 
benefits  without  paying  the  piper  .  .  .  Fed- 
eral deficits  axe  today  depressing  the  econ- 
omy. The  most  pervasive  doubt,  not  only  in 
this  co\intry  but  in  the  world,  is  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  Is  capable  of  disciplining  Itself  .  .  . 
A  firm  Congressional  determination  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  would  dispel  the  prevaUlng 
uncertainty  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  our  goveminent. 

These  above  are  but  a  very  small  and 
selected  number  out  of  a  vast  number  of 
letters,  articles,  radio  comments,  and 
published  words  of  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  who  have  said,  as  the  housewife 
in  my  district  has  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?"  Let  us  say  "now" 
to  the  American  people,  and  to  all 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
"We  have  gone  too  far.  We  will  not  in- 
cretise  the  deficit  to  accommodate  mas- 
sive spending.  Let  us  say  we  will  not  in- 
crease the  burden  of  debt  and  will  In- 
stead start  now  to  reduce  expenditures." 

Second,  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  H.R.  12195, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  regular  reports  to 
Congress  by  a  taxpayers'  advocate;  clear 
notice  to  Congress  and  the  public  of  the 
current  status  of  the  gross  public  debt; 
and  reduction  of  the  Federal  debt  on  an 
annual  basis.  Briefiy,  this  bill  would  ac- 
complish the  following: 

Summary  of  H.R.  12195 

TTTUC    I.    GBNERAI.    PROVISIONS 

llie  policy  of  Oongrees  Is  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  effect,  by  a  rea- 
soned and  practical  reduction  of  the  Nation's 
public  debt,  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
great  burden  on  the  American  taxapayer 
caused  by  this  debt  and  Its  enormous  annual 
interest. 

Terms  defined  in  this  Title  an  "outlays", 


"revenues",  "Obligations",  and  "gross  public 
debt",  and  It  is  noteworthy  that  obligations 
Include  "any  guarantees  explicit  or  implied" 
of  the  Federal  government. 

TTTLE    n.   THE   BUDGET    AND    PUBLIC    DEBT 

After  January  1,  1973,  the  following  would 
be  required: 

1.  The  annual  Budget  shall  have  Federal 
outlays  balanced  by  Federal  revenues  with 
Trust  funds  not  Included. 

2.  Eiach  monetary  request  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  the  percentage  of  the  total  budget 
which  that  request  equals. 

3.  A  Federal  trust  fund  account  shall  be 
submitted  concurrently  showing  payments 
made,  surpluses  or  deficits,  and  investments. 
Revenue  measures  shall  be  proposed  to  meet 
any  imminent  trust  fund  deficit. 

4.  No  receipts  earmarked  for  trust  fimds 
shall  be  Invested  or  borrowed  by  any  branch, 
department  or  agency  of  government  to  fi- 
nance any  operations  or  programs  or  to  pur- 
chase government  securities  outstanding  be- 
fore that  date,  except  that  they  may  be  in- 
vested in  the  securities  regularly  iserued  by 
thoee  federally  sponsored  financial  agencies 
which  receive  no  Congressional  apppojJrta- 
tlons. 

6.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  the  budget 
for  the  annua]  reduction  of  the  gross  public 
debt  by  an  amount  equal  to  5%  of  Federal 
revenues  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except 
that  for  the  first  three  years  that  percent- 
age shall  be  successively,  2%,  3%,  and 
4%. 

6.  No  department  or  agency  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  any  securities  for  any  new  financ- 
ing whatsoever,  or  for  refinancing  purposes 
which  would  in  sum  put  the  total  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Federal  government  above  the 
limits  set  in  No.  6  above,  except  for  thoee 
agencies  mentioned  In  No.  3  above. 

7.  The  various  committees  of  Congreas 
shall  neither  authorize  nor  appropriate  for 
any  branch,  department,  or  agency  a  total 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  In  question  In  ex- 
cess of  its  budgetary  prop>ortlon  of  a  sum 
four  times  the  revenues  reported  by  Treasury 
within  the  most  recently  completed  quarter 
year. 

8.  Supplemental  budget  requests  may  be 
made  at  any  time  provided  they  are  balanced 
by  new  revenue  proposals. 

9.  The  Act  shall  be  In^pllcable  during  war 
or  Congresslonally  declared  national 
emergency. 

TITLE  m. JOINT   congrkssionai.   SESSIONS 

ON   THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Requires  a  monthly  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, with  television  and  radio  broadcast  per- 
mitted during  which  the  Taxpayers'  Advo- 
cate, who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures or  any  Congressional  member  of  that 
Committee  whom  he  designates,  shall  report 
to  the  Members  and  the  American  people  on 
the  current  status  of  the  gross  public  debt  in 
full  detaU. 

Also  provides  for  the  length  of  these  ses- 
sions, seating  of  Members  by  State  delega- 
tions, the  procedure  for  their  questioning  of 
the  Taxpayers'  Advocate  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  shall  make  his  report  and  recom- 
mendations. 

It  stipulates  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  address  any  such  Joint 
session  on  measxires  he  has  taken  or  proposes 
to  take  which  will  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

This  represents  a  brief  review  of  H.R. 
12195  which  I  realize  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  scrutiny. 

Third,  the  most  crud  part  of  increas- 
ing the  debt  to  siccommodate  this  imwar- 
ranted  spending  which  we  have  not  been 
willing  to  discipline  ourselves  to  reduce  is 
the  fact  that  by  our  actions  to  constantly 
increase  the  debt  we  are  passing  the  day 
of  reckoning  on  to  future  generations.  By 
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our  actions  to  Increase  debt,  we  are  also 
pirating  money  through  the  Treasury 
from  the  private  money  market;  In  other 
words,  money  that  would  normally  be 
available  for  regular  use  of  our  constitu- 
ents. The  Federal  Government  is  ex- 
pected to  have  an  add-on  deficit  of  nearly 
$40  billion  this  year.  This  means  that  the 
U.S.  Government  htis  to  go  into  the  pri- 
vate financial  market  and  borrow  that 
amount  of  money  to  finance  its  expendi- 
tures. Therefore,  this  $40  billion  of  funds 
that  will  be  needed  by  the  Treasury  will 
be  derived  from  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  where  it  could  otherwise  be  used 
to  finance  new  business,  construct  homes, 
expand  consiimer  buying,  and  generally 
stimulate  business  to  generate  employ- 
ment activity.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fis- 
cal year  1973  the  U.S.  Treasury  wlD  have 
absorbed  approximately  40  percent  of  all 
the  dollars  that  would  normally  have 
been  available  in  the  private  market  dur- 
ing that  time  period.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
must  be  so  consistently  in  the  market- 
place to  refinance  old  debts  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  new  sources  to  finance  ad- 
ditional debt.  In  turn,  the  Treasury  must 
pay  a  high  interest  charge  on  this  debt 
financing  which  is  again  charged  to  the 
working  poor  taxpayers. 

Have  we  not  learned  from  the  eco- 
nomic tragedies  of  the  past?  Eto  our  con- 
stituents have  to  go  down  to  the  market- 
place with  wheelbarrows  of  worthless 
paper  money  as  the  citizens  of  Germany 
did  in  the  1920's  before  we  learn  these 
obvious  lessons  of  history? 

ONE    MEMBER'S    OPINION    ON    HOW    TO    REDUCE 
DEBT 

Now  the  argxmient  is  often  made,  by 
advocates  of  the  debt  ceiling  increase, 
that  the  place  to  effectively  begin  in 
Congress  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  of  debt  increase  is  to  cut  ap- 
propriations. I  agree. 

Then  the  argimient  is  raised,  "But 
where  would  you  recommend  that  we 
cut  expenditures?"  There  are  so  many 
places  that  there  should  be  no  difBculty 
in  beginning  the  task;  so,  I  will  make 
some  specific  recommendations. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  staff 
study  released  January  11,  1972,  entitled 
"The  Economics  of  Federal  Subsidy  Pro- 
grams," indicates  numerous  programs 
which  I  believe  should  be  eliminated — 
or,  drastically  reduced  and  ultimately 
eliminated.  These  basically  are  in  the 
area  of  direct  cash  payment  subsidies, 
one  of  the  three  major  types  of  subsidy 
for  which  the  study  compiled  statistics. 

Second,  there  are  numerous  other  pro- 
grams which  I  believe  should  be  elimi- 
nated— or,  reduced  and  gradually  elimi- 
nated— which  the  study  detailed  imder 
the  category  of  credit  subsidies. 

In  this  category,  even  if  there  were  to 
be  no  elimination  or  reduction  in  pro- 
grams, the  taxpayers  could  be  saved 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  if 
the  Federal  credit  recipients  were  re- 
quired to  repay  their  loans  at  rates 
equal  to  the  rate  Uncle  Sam  must  pay  to 
borrow  the  money  which  in  turn  is  lent 
to  these  recipients. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  until 
these  programs  are  terminated,  interest 


rates  be  charged  equal  to  those  rates  the 
Government  must  pay  to  provide  these 
services  which  we  are  told  are  unavail- 
able from  private  lending  agencies  be- 
cause of  their  policies  or  various  limita- 
tions of  the  persons  or  groups  seeking 
assistance. 

At  a  very  minimum,  we  can  save  at 
least  $4.6  billion  in  credit  subsidies  alone 
by  raising  rates  of  interest  to  benefici- 
aries to  what  it  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  the  moneys  it  lends 
out  to  them.  The  actual  credit  subsidy 
figure  for  1970  was  $4,183  billion.  Con- 
gressional staff  economists  I  have 
checked  with  agree  that  for  fiscal  1973 
that  figure  will  be  at  least  10  percent 
higher,  or  $.418  billion,  for  a  total  of 
some  $4,601  billion. 

Total  subsidies  that  I  would  recom- 
mend reducing,  with  eventual  elimina- 
tion, including  the  credit  subsidies  just 
mentioned,  come  to  $14.73  billion,  in  ac- 
tual fiscal  1970  figures. 

Federal  grants  to  States  and  school 
districts  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  amounted  to  $2.35  billion  in 
fiscal  1970. 

Total  grants  and  subsidies  which  I 
recommend  cutting  came  to  $17.08  bil- 
lion in  1970. 

With  the  10-percent  increase  expected 
for  these  current  programs  in  fiscal  1973, 
the  total  may  be  estimated  at  $18,788 
billion. 

This  figure  for  existing  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs,  together  with  the  fig- 
ure of  $14.0  billion  for  fiscal  1973,  and 
$22.6  billion  for  the  first  full  year  of  op- 
eration as  the  costs  of  major  new  pro- 
grams in  the  President's  budget  which 
should  not  be  adopted,  totals  $32,788  bil- 
lion that  can  be  cut  from  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  fiscal  year  1974 
$41.b88  billion  that  can  be  cut  from  the 
total  in  the  first  full  year  of  operations 
of  the  President's  new  programs. 

Summation  of  budgetary  reductions 
which  I  propose : 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Fiscal  1970  actual  figures  for  federal 
subsJdles/grants  to  be  reduced  or 

eliminated   17,080 

Estimated  10-percent  Increase  for  fis- 
cal 1973  programs  over  1970 1,  708 


Reduction   or   elimination   urged   In 

current  programs  for  fiscal  1973 18,  788 


Elimination  of  President's  new  fed- 
eral programs: 

Fiscal  1973  saving 14,  OOO 

Fiscal  1974  saving 22,600 

Elimination  of  new  budget  programs 
plus   current   subsidies/grants    re- 
ductions toward  eliminations  which 
I  urge  will  save  In  fiscal  year  1973-.  32,  788 
The  total  to  be  saved  In  fiscal 

year   1974 ._  41,388 

In  further  discussions  on  this  floor,  I 
will  clearly  detail  specific  areas  where, 
in  my  Judgment,  we  can  reduce 
appropriations. 

CONCI.TrBION 

I  believe  this  Congress  can  this  year 
show  the  leadership  and  start  the  trend 
once  again  in  the  right  direction.  I  ask 
and  urge  your  consideration  of  these 
three  points: 


First.  Stop  the  deficit  financing  here 
and  now.  The  alternative  is  to  reduce 
expenditures.  We  as  a  Congress  are  fully 
capable  of  imdertaking  that  task  even 
though  it  may  seem  unpleasant. 

Second.  Consider  HM.  12195.  It  is  not 
totally  original,  but  at  least  it  should  be 
considered. 

•Third.  Let  us  not  leave  a  debt  legacy 
to  our  children  and  grandchildren  who 
might  well  turn  to  us  who  are  in  Congress 
today  and  say:  "Where  were  you  when 
all  this  could  have  been  changed?" 

"Why  did  you  not  accept  your  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  for  me  to  appear 
before  you  to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  say,  at  the  outset,  I  am  less  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  the  public  debt 
than  I  am  concerned  about  the  cause  of 
that  debt. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  an  analysis  of 
deficits  that  have  led  to  the  need  for  in- 
creases in  the  public  debt  ceiling.  The 
table,  which  I  shall  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent at  the  proper  time  to  introduce  at 
this  point,  summarizes  Federal  revenues 
and  expenditures  for  the  3  most  recent 
fiscal  years. 

Now,  what  do  those  figures  show? 
First,  there  was  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween projected  and  actual  revenues  and 
expenditures  for  the  last  3  fiscal  years. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1970  the  President 
projected  a  surplus  of  $5.8  billion.  What 
we  had  Instead  was  a  deficit  of  $2  8 
billion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1971  we  were  pre- 
sented with  a  projected  surplus  of  $1.3 
billion,  but  we  wound  up  with  a  deficit  of 
over  $23  billion. 

This  year  we  were  to  anticipate  a 
deficit  of  only  $11.6  billion  but  we  are 
now  told  that  the  deficit  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $38.8  billion. 

The  projected  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  is,  according  to  the  President. 
$25.5  billion. 

If  we  apply  the  average  percentage  of 
error  in  the  estimates  of  budget  sur- 
pluses and  deficit  to  this  projection,  and 
that  is  190  percent  of  $25.5  billion,  we 
can  expect  an  actual  deficit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $48.5  billion,  which  would  be 
the  second  highest  deficit  in  our  history. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  all  of  this 
comes  under  an  administration  that 
campaigned  hard  on  a  platform  calling 
for  a  balanced  budget. 

Second,  the  figures  in  the  table  dem- 
onstrate the  cause  of  these  great  deficits. 
Clearly,  it  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
economy  to  generate  taxes  at  the  pro- 
jected rate  and  the  resultant  vast  over- 
estimation  of  budget  revenues  rather 
than  any  profilgate  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  that  has  lead  to  these 
results. 

In  fact,  a  good  part  of  the  increased 
expenditures  was  the  result  of  a  drop  in 
expected  revenues. 
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Let  me  explain  that  most  of  the  reve- 
nues come  from  the  income  tax;  the 
amoimt  of  income  taxes  collected,  and 
amoimt  of  income  tax  receipts  is  directly 
related  to  the  state  of  the  economy. 

The  administration  has  done  a  bad  job 
in  projecting  Federal  budget  surpluses 
and  droits  because  it  has  not  been  can- 
did or  it  has  engaged  in  monstrous  self- 
delusion  in  projecting  the  state  of  the 
econcnny. 

The  administration  has  grossly  over- 
estimated the  magnitude  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  underestimated  the 
level  of  unemployment  because  the  gross 
national  product,  that  is  the  GNP,  was 
much  less  than  the  President  said  it 
would  be  and  because  so  many  more 
people  have  been  out  of  work  and  the 
hence  the  total  Federal  revenues,  have 
been  far  below  administration  estimates. 

High  imemployment  means  more  un- 
employment insurance  payments  and 
more  Federal  welfare  contributions,  and 
these  account  for  a  good  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  expenditures. 

Sometimes  certain  administration 
sources  and,  indeed,  some  Members  of 
Congress — for  example,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  a 
moment  ago — have  tried  to  place  the 
blame  on  Congress  for  the  large  deficits 
which  necessitate  raising  the  public  debt 
ceiling.  But  I  was  pleased  to  see  Secre- 
tary Connally  admit  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  state  of  the 
economy  was  the  essential  crux  of  the 
matter  that  resulted  in  the  giant  deficit. 
And  I  must  add  that  general  mismanage- 
ment of  the  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Nixon  administration — not  failures  in 
husbandry  of  Federal  assets — ^has 
brought  us  to  the  present  state  of  con- 
tinuing high  imemployment  linked  with 
inflation  and  to  a  morass  of  illogical  and 
ineffective  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  deficits  and 
there  are  deficits.  An  expansionary  budg- 
et that  directs  its  aid  to  those  who  are 
most  in  need  and  to  those  who  would 
most  likely  spend  their  incomes  and  gen- 
erate economic  growth  is  one  that  I 
would  favor.  But  a  budget  that  skimps 
on  people's  programs  and  increases  the 
budget  authority  for  military  programs 
by  $6.3  billion  is  diflacult  to  justify.  A 
budget  that  has  only  an  insignificant  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  community 
development,  housing,  education,  man- 
power training,  and  health  care  is  not 
necessarily  one  which  will  prove  to  be 
directly  helpful  to  the  people. 

When  the  unemployment  rate  is  over 
6  percent,  does  it  make  any  sense  to  fur- 
ther cut  back  such  programs  as  the  Job 
Corps  and  Job  Opportunities  in  the  busi- 
ness sector?  We  all  know  how  bad  the 
situation  has  been  for  returning  vet- 
erans, but  the  President  proposes  to  raise 
outlays  for  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
by  about  $600  million,  one-tenth  of  the 
increase  for  military  programs. 

As  Dr.  DeBakey,  the  famed  heart  sur- 
geon from  Houston,  pointed  out  the  other 
day,  the  budget  permits  only  a  third  as 
much  money  for  hospital  and  medical 
services  as  has  been  authorized  in  the 
viirious  bills  that  Congress  has  passed. 

The  kernel  of  the  matter  is  this:  The 


same  just  means  that  afford  altruistic 
relief  to  returning  veterans,  the  imem- 
ployed  generally,  and  others  with  mar- 
ginal means  stimulate  revenues  by  in- 
creasing buying  power  and  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  economy.  Inflation 
control  is  desirable  but  if  it  is  done  by 
means  wliich  are  too  insensitive  to  the 
major  problem  at  the  root  of  the  budget 
imbalance,  the  faltering  economy,  it  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  attempted  economies  which 
retard  a  necessary  continuing  growth  of 
buying  power. 

Another  matter  that  caniiot  be  over- 
looked, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  could 
have  the  resources  to  fund  the  people's 
programs  without  raising  the  deficit  be- 
yond its  present  level.  In  fact,  if  we  made 
a  real  effort  to  close  the  remaining  loop- 
holes in  the  income  tax  law,  we  could 
almost  eliminate  the  deficit  within  the 
constraints  of  the  present  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes>. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  36  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  1 
hour  and  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  only  one  speaker.  So  that 
the  other  Members  can  be  acquainted 
with  the  possible  time  remaining,  that 
one  speaker,  I  would  hope,  would  con- 
sume less  than  2  or  3  minutes.  Therefore, 
I  hope  the  other  side  will  use  whatever 
time  they  desire  to  use  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  hope  I 
do  not  have  to  take  5  minutes.  I  just 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  we  are  allowing  the  precedent  to  be 
set  that  will  guartrntee  at  least  one  thing, 
that  is,  a  built-in  deficit  every  year. 

I  know  nothing  accountingwise  more 
dishonest  than  to  set  a  budget  on  some- 
thing that  is  not  only  not  in  existence 
but  also  is  unavailable  and  about  which 
there  are  no  plans  made  to  make  it 
available.  The  budget  of  this  United 
States  is  being  set  on  a  full  employ- 
ment economy.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meeuis 
said  that  the  main  fault  for  the  deficit 
was  $13.5  billion  of  a  short  fall  in  the 
income  because  of  the  loss  in  the  gross 
national  income.  The  deficit  was  built  in 
under  a  false  premise  that  the  money 
would  be  there,  yet  we  all  know  that  un- 
employment has  never  been  worse  since 
the  1930'8. 

I  have  served  on  city  coimcil  and  as  a 
county  commissioner,  and  I  have  served 
in  the  State  assembly  and  In  the  State 
senate.  I  do  not  know  of  any  entity  of 
government  that  sets  its  budget  upon 
other  than  anticipated  revenues. 

Certainly  we  can  build  in  a  deficit  even 
on  that  system,  but  somewhere  along  the 
line  there  has  to  be  a  reasonable  estimate 
mswle  of  what  the  revenues  will  be. 

Under  this  type  of  precedent,  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  Member  of  this  Con- 


gress crying  about  raising  the  debt  limit. 

When  we  accept  full  employment  as 
a  premise  for  the  budget,  for  the  appro- 
priations, and  we  spend  on  that  level,  we 
build  in  the  deficit,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  to  say  it.  Should  we  say  to  an  un- 
employed person,  because  he  is  unem- 
ployed and  only  receiving  two-thirds  of 
his  normal  wages  as  unemployment  pay. 
and  since  his  entire  income  is  the  basis 
for  the  spending  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  ought  to  have  the  same  right 
to  spend  on  the  basis  of  the  spending 
he  used  before  he  became  imemployed. 
Every  school  board  and  every  council  and 
every  State  government  and  every  county 
government  viill  be  able  to  establish,  un- 
der the  precedent  set  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, their  budgets  based  upon  full 
employment. 

We  must  realize  that  the  dollar  is  find- 
ing a  lower  level.  Can  we  imagine  what 
level  the  dollar  is  going  to  find  when  the 
whole  coimtry  and  all  organized  govern- 
ments of  this  country  of  ours,  all  the 
local  and  state  governments  and  school 
boards  and  public  spending  bodies  can 
establish  their  spending  rate  on  what  it 
would  be  if  everybody  in  the  community 
was  making  his  full  salary  and  wages, 
fully  employed,  and  the  taxes  anticipated 
were  based  upon  that  kind  of  revenue? 
That  is  what  we  are  doing. 

I  have  been  at  this  long  enough  to  have 
voted  for  increases  in  the  national  debt 
and  in  the  State  debt  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  have  felt  maybe  we  authorized 
the  spending  and  we  should  produce  the 
funds.  Now  for  the  first  time  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it.  I  will  not  vote  for  the 
$50  or  the  $28  billion  increase.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  my  vote  of  approval  this 
time  to  a  false  system  of  accoimting  for 
the  needs  and  the  spending  of  this  gov- 
ernment, for  fear  that  if  I  do,  I  will  have 
no  place  upon  which  to  stand  for  my  op- 
position to  my  local  governments  doing 
it,  to  my  school  boards  and  my  counties 
and  State  governments  doing  it. 

I  warn  all  the  Members  this  Is  one 
issue  that  will  come  back  to  haimt  every 
one  of  us. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzitg)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill,  which  would  in- 
crease the  national  debt  ceiling  by  $20 
billion.  I  do  so  not  because  I  disagree 
with  increased  Federal  spending,  which 
I  do  not,  but  because  I  think  that  we 
are  going  about  raising  funds  for  it  in 
an  extremely  backward  manner. 

I  note  parenthetically  my  disapix>int- 
ment  at  the  fact  that  this  measure  comes 
before  us  imder  a  closed  rule.  I  am  gen- 
erally opposed  to  such  a  rule  on  the 
erroimd  that  it  is  an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  a  violation  of  our  con- 
stituents' right  to  have  their  representa- 
tives— even  the  ones  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — represent  their  interests  in 
the  process  of  formulating  legislation. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  additional  Federal  spending.  I 
believe  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  massive  amounts  for  such  pro- 
grams as  housing,  child  care,  public  serv- 
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Ice  employment,  mass  transit,  and  poUu- 
tion  abatement.  We  have  for  too  long 
neglected  these  vital  domestic  needs  in 
favor  of  wasteful  military  adventures, 
and  If  money  alone  is  the  price  we  even- 
tually pay  for  that  neglect,  we  will  be 
fortimate  Indeed.  j 

It  is  Interesting  to  note,  W  the  way, 
that  the  same  administration  which  Is 
asking  us  to  let  them  engage  in  the 
wasteful  device  of  borrowing  additional 
fimds  recently  put  its  full  weight  behind 
a  bill  to  give  corporate  America  a  $10 
billion-plus  tax  bonanza. 

There  are  better  and  cheaper  ways  to 
raise  the  money  we  need  so  desperately. 
The  maximum  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gains,  for  example,  is  25  percent.  This 
means  that  a  wage  earner  making  about 
$10,000  a  year  is  in  the  same  bracket  as 
another  individual  whose  investment 
gains  are  $100,000  or  even  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  interest  on  miinicipal  bonds  is 
exempt  from  taxation.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  minimum  tax,  an  individual  en- 
joying an  income  of  $100,000  a  year 
from  such  bonds  would  pay  not  a  penny 
of  tax  on  that  sum;  even  with  the  mini- 
mum tax,  the  maximum  tax  he  will  have 
to  pay  on  it  will  be  $7,000,  or  7  percent. 
These  are  but  two  of  the  many  loop- 
holes which  make  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  a  play-gym  for  the  rich  and  a  pri- 
son for  the  poor.  Taken  together  with 
our  defense  budget — which  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes  to  increase  by  another  $10  bil- 
lion this  year — it  is  the  shame  of  oiu- 
Nation. 

Our  poor  and  middle-income  citizens 
bear  the  lion's  share  of  the  tax  burden 
and  then  see  insult  added  to  injury  when 
the  money  is  spent  not  on  the  domestic 
programs  which  they  so  desperately 
need,  but  to  send  their  innocent  sons 
abroad  to  kill  £md  be  killed. 

This  bill  is  but  one  more  example  of 
the  need  to  reorder  our  national  prior- 
ities. As  we  must  spepd  our  money  dif- 
ferently, so  must  we  seek  it  differently. 
I  hope  that  the  defeat  of  this  bill  will 
be  a  clear  sign  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  cor- 
porate friends  that  we  mean  business, 
and  that  he — or  the  Individual  who  suc- 
ceeds him  next  January  20 — must  make 
our  tax  system  a  progressive  and  equit- 
able one. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MncvA). 

Mr,  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
equities in  the  Federal  income  tax 
structure  are  nothing  short  of  scandal- 
ous. What  was  supposed  to  be  a  progres- 
sive income  tax  hsus  come  to  resemble 
instead  a  massive  subsidy  program  to 
insure  that  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  poorer. 

A  number  of  Members  of  this  House 
have  been  calling  in  the  dark  for  an  end 
to  some  of  the  more  egregious  tax  eva- 
sion loopholes  which  undermine  the 
progressivity  of  tlie  income  tax,  such  as 
special  percentage  depletion  allowances 
for  producers  of  oil,  gas,  and  minerals: 
subsidization  of  petroleum  producers 
through  deductions  of  intangible  drill- 


ing costs;  failure  to  tax  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  piopaty  which  is  be- 
queathed by  the  original  owner  at  his 
death;  and  most  recently  the  incredible 
corporate  giveaways  contained  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  in  the  form  of 
changes  in  the  asset  depreciation  range 
system  enabling  actual  useful  life  of 
assets  to  be  ignored,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  investment  tax  credit  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  that  this  would  not 
reduce  unemployment  but  would  only 
increase  corporate  profits. 

As  one  of  those  Members  who  have 
been  complaining  about  the  level  of  tax 
unfairness,  I  was  especially  pleased  by 
the  timely  intervention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Wilbur  Mn,Ls. 

Chairman  Mills  has  been  the  key  fig- 
ure in  every  meaningful  tax  reform  effort 
in  recent  years,  and  his  immistakable 
warning  to  the  President  yesterday  is  a 
most  hopeful  indication  to  the  taxpayers 
of  America  that  some  relief  may  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  we  are  perilously 
close  to  a  taxpayer's  revolt.  The  wage 
earners  around  the  country  are  being 
forced  to  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  grappling  with  the  urgent 
social  problems  we  face.  How  can  we  ask 
them,  and  their  children,  to  accept  the 
heavy  tax  burden  which  is  necessary  if 
progress  is  to  be  made,  when  the  same 
tax  system  permits  112  privileged  moguls 
who  are  earning  more  than  $200,000  a 
year  to  avoid  taxation  entirely? 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President  will 
respond  positively  to  Chairman  Mn.Ls' 
request  that  meaningful  tax  reform  leg- 
islation be  proposed.  I  am  delighted  that 
Chairman  Mn.Ls  has  committed  his  ef- 
forts to  undertake  to  bring  about  greater 
tax  equity.  Without  tax  reform,  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  public  will  necessary  to 
meet  the  items  on  the  urg«it  agenda  of 
public  business.  At  that  point,  the  debt 
limit  will  be  irrelevant,  because  the  num- 
ber of  deficits  will  be  unlimited. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  mjrself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  up  and 
down  this  road  many  times.  I  just  re- 
viewed the  record,  I  am  in  my  28th  year 
here  and  I  voted  during  that  period  of 
time  24  times  on  the  matter  of  raising  the 
debt  ceiling.  Each  time  it  has  been  an 
agonizing  experience,  and  this  one  is  no 
less  agonizing  than  those  of  the  past. 
Sometimes  I  voted  for  them  and  some- 
times I  have  voted  against  them,  but  I 
have  never  said  at  any  time  that  we  did 
not  have  to  pay  our  bills.  My  quarrel  on 
any  occasion  when  I  voted  against  the 
legislation  was  on  the  basis  that  we  were 
giving  too  much  flexibility  in  borrowing 
authority  or  that  we  were  extending  the 
period  for  too  long  a  period  of  time. 

In  this  Instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  reduced  both  the  amount 
of  the  increase  that  the  administration 
requested  and  the  period  during  which 
the  additional  borrowing  authority  is 
extended.  That  is  an  area,  it  seems  to 
me,  where  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise;  as  they  have  today  between  the 
committee  and  the  admlnistratioQ.  There 


has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
past  sometimes  between  myself  and  what 
the  committee  has  done  as  to  the  amount 
or  duration  of  any  change  in  the  debt 
limit. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  (m  no  occasion 
can  we  refuse  to  pay  our  bills  and  toy 
with  financial  crisis  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  is  what  you  face  here  if  you  turn 
down  this  bill  this  afternoon. 

Increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the 
national  debt  is  an  impleasant  but  nec- 
essary task,  since  we  have  made  commit- 
ments and  obligations  that  have  to  be 
met.  We  face  the  practical  problem  of 
paying  our  bills.  The  issue  Is  simply  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's finances.  Let  me  briefly  explain 
the  existing  situation  and  the  proposed 
change. 

The  debt  limit  imder  existing  law  is 
$430  billion,  consisting  of  a  $400  billion 
permanent  ceiling,  and  $30  billion  in  tem- 
porary borrowing  authority  that  expires 
on  Jime  30  of  this  year. 

The  administration  requested  an  in- 
crease in  the  celling  to  $480  billion,  con- 
sisting of  the  $400  billion  permanent  ceil- 
ing and  an  $80  billion  temporary  ceiling 
through  June  30,  1972.  It  was  clear  from 
projections  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  flscal  year  1973.  that  the  additional 
$50  billion  in  temporary  borowing  au- 
thority requested  would  be  sufficient  only 
until  February  of  next  year,  about  1  year 
from  now. 

The  bUl  the  committee  reported  pro- 
vides a  much  smaller  increase  In  tem- 
porary borrowing  authority  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested  and  for  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recommendati(»is 
would  increase  the  existing  temporary 
borrowing  authority  of  $30  billion  to  $50 
billion  through  Jime  30  of  this  year. 
When  combined  with  the  permanent  ceil- 
ing of  $400  bUllon,  the  administration 
would  have  authority  to  borrow  $450  bil- 
lion untU  June  30,  when  the  debt  ceiling 
would  revert  to  the  permanent  celling  of 
$400  billion. 

When  debt  increases  have  been  re- 
quested in  the  past,  I  have  always  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  providing  an  in- 
crease sufficient  to  maintain  the  flscal 
integrity  of  the  Government.  The  issue 
has  not  been  whether  to  increase  bor- 
rowing authority — we  know  this  must  be 
done — but  the  appropriateness  of  the 
total  amoimt  requested  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  restraint — ^however  minimal 
this  may  be — on  Federal  flnances. 

I  believe  the  bill  before  the  House  Is 
consistent  with  this  criteria.  Treasury 
indications  are  that  the  debt  will  be  at 
the  $450  billion  celling  provided  by  this 
bill  on  June  15,  1972.  assimilng  a  $6  bdl- 
lion  cash  balance  but  no  margin  for 
contingencies.  We  normally  provide  $3 
billion  for  contingencies,  but  since  we 
are  nearing  the  end  of  the  flscal  year 
£ind  the  celling  is  being  extended  for  only 
a  few  months  into  the  future.  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  dispense  with  the  $3  billion 
margin  of  contingency  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances. However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ceiling  imposed  will  provide  whatever  re- 
straint is  inherent  in  the  debt  limit  dur- 
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Ing  the  period  of  extension  while  en- 
abling the  Treasury  to  responsibly  con- 
duct the  Nation's  flscal  affairs  without 
employing  tactics  resulting  in  additional 
borrowing  costs. 

Let  me  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  a  flscal  problem  on  a  national  bKEtsis 
in  our  States,  and  in  our  cities.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  all — not  just  we  politi- 
cians in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  State  houses  or  in  the 
coxmty  coiuthouses  or  in  the  city  halls — 
but  all  of  our  people  oome  to  a  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  asking  government  at 
all  levels  to  provide  services  in  excess  of 
what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  on  a  rea- 
sonably current  basis.  Until  we  face  and 
resolve  this  problem,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  unpleasant  task  of  periodically  In- 
creasing the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation increasing  the  debt  celling  comes 
to  us  today  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's determination  to  incur  huge  budget 
deficits  in  this  fiscal  year  and  in  flscal 
year  1973.  Just  yesterday  Herbert  Stein, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  was  down  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  positively  glorying  in 
this  year's  projected  $38.8  billion  deficit. 
Mr.  Stein  boasted: 

We  are  running  the  biggest  budget  deficit 
ever,  except  for  World  War  n. 

Now  I  am  not  csie  of  those  who  opposes 
huge  budget  deflcits  just  because  they  are 
huge.  The  crucial  issue  is  not  the  size  of 
the  deficit,  but  its  composition.  Since  the 
purpose  of  large  deflcits  is  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  to  create  Jobs,  the  tax- 
ing and  spending  policies  that  create  the 
deficit  should  zero  in  on  job-creating. 
But  the  Nixon  budget  does  not  do  this. 
Instead,  billicms  of  dollars  in  tax  reduc- 
titms  have  been  granted  to  corporations 
in  the  form  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  rapid  d^reciation  giveaways  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  Induced  to  buy 
capital  equipment  that  they  do  not  really 
need.  This  does  a  good  job  of  creating 
budget  deflcits  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  higher  profits  for  corporations, 
but  it  is  not  much  help  in  creating  J(4}s 
for  our  5  million  unemployed. 

Further  billions  of  dollars  slip  through 
the  loopholes  in  our  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  tax  system.  This  money 
thus  stays  in  the  hands  of  well-to-do  tax 
avoiders,  who  in  turn  use  it  to  bid  up  the 
price  of  assets  such  as  real  estate  or 
stocks,  or  for  foreign  investment  and 
speculation — none  of  which  does  much  to 
create  jobs.  Indeed,  such  activity  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  reduce  jobs. 

What  is  needed  to  create  jobs  and  re- 
duce our  current  Intolerably  high  rate  of 
imemployment  is  a  program  which  deals 
directly  with  the  problem  rather  thtm 
resorting  to  Ineffective  and  wasteful 
trickle-down  methods.  Such  a  program 
is  the  "Jobs  Now"  legislation  (H.R. 
12011)  introduced  in  the  House  by  more 
than  60  Democrats  and  in  the  Senate 
by  more  than  20  Democrats.  This  legisla- 
tion would  create  500,000  public  service 
Jobs,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
improved  public  services — education,  po- 
lice protection,  cleaner  streets,  better 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  better  health 
services,  and  so  (bi.  I  regret  that  Mr. 
Stein  saw  fit  to  denounce  this  proposal 


as  "a  rediscovery  of  the  WPA"  at  the 
National  Press  Club  yesterday.  It  makes 
one  wonder  whether  Mr.  Stein  has  read 
the  economic  report  which  he  presum- 
ably wrote:  A  more  limited  version  of 
our  "Joljs  Now"  program  is  there  hailed 
as  "a  major  step  forward" — page  109. 

On  the  tax  side,  what  is  needed  is  a 
full-scale  effort,  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  close  the  loopholes  in  our  income, 
estate,  and  gift  tsuc  system  which  now 
allow  billions  of  dollars  to  escape  taxa- 
tion every  year.  These  lost  billions  serve 
no  real  job-creating  fimctlon,  and  they 
make  it  necessary  for  millions  of  average, 
middle-income  taxpayers  to  pay  more  to 
the  Treasury  every  year  to  mak.e  up  for 
what  the  well-to-do  fail  to  pay. 

But  here  again  the  response  of  Mr. 
Stein  and  the  rest  of  the  administration 
has  been  disappointing.  At  the  National 
Press  Club  yesterday,  Mr.  Stein  dismissed 
proposals  to  close  tax  loopholes  as  ideas 
"that  have  been  gathering  dust  in  Con- 
gress for  years."  Indeed  they  have  been 
gathering  dust,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
failure  of  this  administration  to  provide 
any  support  for  them. 

Budget  Director  George  Shultz  dis- 
played much  the  same  attitude  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  yester- 
day. Rebuffing  a  suggestion  that  the 
Congress  might  direct  the  President  leg- 
islatively to  submit  tax  reform  proposals, 
Mr.  Shultz  said: 

Let  tlie  Congress  stop  telling  the  President 
bow  to  do  bis  job. 

In  light  of  this,  therefore,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Chairman  Mn.LS  has  re- 
minded the  President  of  the  President's 
promise  last  August  to  submit  tax  re- 
form proposals  to  Congress.  In  a  letter 
sent  to  the  President  2  days  ago.  Chair- 
man Mills  asked  that  "a  program  of 
further  elimination  of  preferences  and 
so-called  loopholes  in  the  Federal  in- 
come, estate,  and  gift  tax  system"  be 
sent  to  Congress  by  March  15,  1972. 
"There  is,"  Mr.  Mills  said,  "question 
about  support  of  continued  increases  in 
the  debt  celling  unless  such  requests  are 
coupled  with  tax  reform." 

This  request  by  Chairman  Mills  that 
the  President  show  his  commitment  to 
plugging  tax  loopholes  by  delivering  his 
own  proposals  is  certainly  not  unreason- 
able. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  the  busiest  committee  on  the  Hill,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  move  on 
tax  reform  unless  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  strong  Presidential  support  and 
that  their  work  would  not  be  imdone  by 
a  Presidential  veto.  Indeed,  the  past  his- 
tory of  tax  reform  shows  that  Presi- 
dential support  is  absolutely  crucial.  And 
Mr.  Nixon's  record  of  vetoes  on  educa- 
tion, manpower,  health,  and  other  legis- 
lation shows  that  the  possibility  of  a 
veto  is  always  present. 

I  applaud  Chairman  Mills'  initiative, 
and  in  light  of  it  I  am  withdrawing  my 
proposal  that  the  present  debt  ceiling 
legislation  be  amended  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  comprehensive  tax 
reform  program  by  May  1.  However, 
should  the  President  not  comply  with 
Mr.  Mills'  request,  I  am  serving  notice 
now  that  I  shall  not  vote  for  further  in- 
creases in  the  debt  ceiling.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  view  on  this.  Since 


there  will  have  to  be  another  vote  on  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling  in  June,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  not  an  idle  threat. 

Here  follows  the  full  next  of  Chairman 
Mills'  letter: 

Februakt  7,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Richabo  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mk.  Pscsmsirr:  Tou  will  recall  la 
your  address  to  the  Congress  following  your 
action  of  August  16,  1871,  establishing 
among  other  things  an  Incomes  poUcy,  you 
advised  the  Congress  that  In  the  Second 
Session  you  would  submit  what  you  called 
a  tax  reform  program.  To  me,  and  to  most 
others,  this  term  means  a  prog^ram  of  fur- 
ther elimination  of  preferences  and  so-called 
loopholes  In  the  Federal  Income,  estate,  and 
gift  tax  STstem.  If  this  Is  what  you  had  In 
your  mind,  and  I  am  sure  It  Is.  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  order  for 
the  Congress  to  complete  action  on  any  such 
proposal  you  should  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  thinking  In  a  Message  either  delivered 
In  person  to  the  Congress  or  submitted  by 
messenger  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  16,  1973.  My  suggestion  Is  not  with 
respect  to  any  new  type  of  a  tax,  such  as  the 
value-added  tax,  which  I  am  stire  you  did 
not  mean  to  include  in  your  definition  of 
tax  reform  in  your  appearance  before  the 
Congress. 

Since  your  statement  advising  us  of  your 
Intention,  this  matter  has  become  all  the 
more  In^Kutant  because  of  developments  In 
the  House  In  recent  days  raising  the  ques- 
tion about  support  of  continued  increases 
In  the  debt  celling  unless  such  requests  are 
coupled  with  tax  reform  ostensibly  thAt 
would  produce  additional  revenues. 

To  me  this  matter  Is  most  lii4>ort(mt  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  debt  celling  Increase  to 
accompany  borrowings  required  under  the 
1973  Budget.  I  hope  you  wUl  give  it  your 
Immediate  attention. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLBxm  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  GAYDOe.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
often  said  when  a  person  fails  to  grstsp 
the  significance  of  an  obvious  situation 
or  problem,  it  is  because  he  cannot  see 
the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 

I  believe  this  is  frequently  true  with  our 
Federal  Government,  particularly  when 
it  comes  to  fiscal  policies. 

I  believe  the  trees  must  be  in  the  way 
of  the  Grovemment's  view  if  it  can  look 
at  the  $23  billion  budget  deficit  last  year, 
the  anticipated  $40  billion  deficit  this 
year,  and  the  built-in  one  of  $25  billion 
next  year,  and  still  suggest  raising  the 
national  public  debt  by  another  $20  to 
$50  billion. 

Certainly  something  is  clouding  its 
vision  when  it  can  preach  pri^  and 
wage  controls  to  the  public  but  continue 
to  practice  its  own  private  charge  ac- 
count spending  spree. 

Mrs.  Judith  Schienle  of  143  East  16th 
Avenue,  Homestead,  Pa.,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  sees  the  problem  very  clearly. 
She  also  suggestea  a  solution  which  hit 
the  nail  smack  on  the  head.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  me  expressing  her  displeasure 
over  the  Nation's  fiscal  policies,  Mrs. 
Schienle  asked : 

Why  cant  the  Government  as  a  whole  put 
a  wage  and  price  freeze  on  Itself!  Certainly, 
that's  where  the  savings  should  start,  budget- 
wise.  ...  Is  there  any  way  the  pteople  of  this 
country  can  stop  this  Irresponsible  spending 
of  our  tax  money . . . 
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Mrs.  Schienle  reminded  me  our  fore- 
fathers went  to  war  against  the  King  of 
England  over  oppressive  taxes,  then 
asked: 

What  would  tbey  do  If  they  were  alive  In 
these  times? 

I  cannot  answer  Mrs.  Schienle.  I  have 
asked  myself  the  same  questions  many 
times.  I  have  foimd  no  comfort  in  the 
words  of  one  of  those  forefathers  she 
mentioned,  a  man  who  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  American  liberals,  the 
author  of  our  Nation's  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  country's  third 
President — Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  was  Jefferson  who  said : 

I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared  ...  To  pre- 
serve our  independence,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt  .  .  .  We 
must  make  ova  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servltitude.  .  .  . 
If  we  run  into  such  debts  ...  we  must  be 
taxed  In  our  meat  and  drink,  in  our  neces- 
sities and  our  comforts,  in  our  labors  and 
amusements.  ...  If  we  can  prevent  the 
government  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people,  under  the  pretense  of  caring  for 
them,  they  will  be  happy  . . . 

It  is  I  known  fact  that  no  government 
producra  wealth,  it  merely  consumes  it, 
existing  only  by  taxing  and  consuming 
the  wealth  of  individuals.  Our  Govern- 
ment, I  believe,  is  perilously  close  to  con- 
siunlng  Its  source  of  wealth  through  ex- 
cessive taxation  and  reckless  spending. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  it  lost  sight 
of  the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  BARINQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
today  against  increasing  the  national 
debt  by  any  amount  that  is  being  pro- 
posed. I  have  never  supportedjincreasing 
the  debt  ceiling  and  I  never  wfll. 

It  is  preposterous  for  this  free  spending 
authority  to  continue,  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
all  stand  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce 
the  national  aebt — not  increase  it  again. 

This  current  year,  1972,  fiscal  budget 
deficit  is  way  out  of  step  to  the  tune  of 
a  reported  almost  $40  billion.  I  do  not 
believe  in  further  saddling  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow  in  this  Nation,  much  less 
|;he  American  citizens  of  today,  with  a 
continued  huge  national  debt  which  has 
been  and  will  bring  extinction  to  any 
chance  of  the  United  States  attaining  a 
good,  solid,  and  balanced  financial  con- 
dition. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  today  with- 
out adding  further  grief  to  the  problem 
or  to  further  taxloads  on  American  citi- 
zens. If  we  do  not  wake  up  soon,  w^e  are 
going  to  have  a  catastrophic  financial 
upheaval  from  sea  to  shining  sea  in  the 
United  States  which,  of  course,  will  ruin 
world  financial  markets. 

This  national  debt  has  to  be  pulled 
back  into  reality.  Raising  the  debt  limit 
again  only  gives  the  spenders  of  that 
money,  which  is  an  eventual  due  bill, 
even  more  money  to  play  around  with  if 
this  legislation  is  imwisely  passed  today. 
This  has  to  be  stopped,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  the  House  to  vote  it  down. 

I  fiu-ther  will  state  that  I  believe  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Congress  insist  that 


the  administration  come  before  the  ap- 
propriate House  committees  on  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  quarterly  or  half-year 
basis  with  their  requests  to  increase  the 
debt  so  that  each  and  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  have  a  continued  update 
as  to  the  financial  situation  of  the 
administration's  fiscal  requests  and 
budgets. 

Ten  billion  dollars  a  year  could  be 
spent  on  reducing  the  national  debt  in- 
stead of  the  giveaway  program — foreign 
aid.  This  would  please  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  the  people 
I  represent  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt.  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  it  even  in  its  reduced  form 
of  a  $20  billion  increase.  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  it  even  though  I  realize  that 
mine  will  be  a  lonely  vote;  that  this  House 
seems  to  feel  it  has  no  other  choice  than 
meet  the  circumstances  that  face  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  debt  Increase  just  £is  I  have 
13  times  during  my  8  years  in  this  House. 
I  voted  against  an  increase  in  1963  when 
the  public  debt  was  $285  billion  and  the 
increase  was  $23  billion.  I  voted  against 
these  13  debt  Increases  during  the  suc- 
ceeding 8  years — a  period  when  the  pub- 
lic debt  went  from  $285  billion  to  the  near 
$424  billion  where  it  stood  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  justify  my  con- 
sistency. I  am  voting  against  It  because  I 
have  heard  the  same  tune  with  the  same 
lyrics  13  times  and  I  now  hear  it  for  the 
14th  time.  The  men  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  legislation  to  Increase  the  debt  limit 
are  also  the  men  in  charge  of  writing  tax 
legislation. 

My  naive  query  is.  What  have  these 
men  done  over  the  years  to  prevent  this 
embarrassing  spectacle  taking  place  14 
times  in  8  years?  It  is  no  answer,  in  my 
judgment,  to  gloss  it  over  by  blaming 
whatever  administration  is  in  power  for 
its  budget  requests. 

The  answer  lies  in  raising  taxes  to 
meet  emergency  costs,  when  indeed 
emergencies  require  sharply  increased 
expenditures.  The  answer  lies  in  paring 
expenditures  for  nonessentisds  that  may 
be  deferred  or  suspended  or  even  can- 
celled. There  are  many  such  without 
densing  the  people  of  this  country  their 
rightful  due. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  look  toward 
the  Congress — their  representatives  in 
the  national  Government — to  watch  out 
for  their  welfare.  We  are  not  doing  so 
when  we  shoulder  upon  them  this  in- 
credible, monstrous  debt.  This  is  a  debt 
that  generations  yet  unborn  will  be  pay- 
ing off,  indeed  paying  its  interest. 

I  am  not  going  to  lend  my  support  and 
my  vote  to  any  such  condition.  I  will  vote 
"no"  and  will  continue  so  to  do  until 
there  is  no  evidence  on  this  floor  that 
commonsense  and  fiscal  responsibility 
have  been  exercised. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  H.R.  12901  with  no  en- 
thusiasm, but  with  an  awareness  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  enact  it. 

For  many  years  now,  the  Congress 
has  been  going  through  this  motion.  In 
imposing  a  limit  on  the  debt  we  have. 


of  C3urse,  been  attempting  ostensibly 
to  control  Federal  spending.  But  we  have 
too  often  chosen  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  Congress,  not  the  administration, 
which  holds  true  control  over  expen- 
ditures. Regardless  of  what  a  President 
wants  or  ask,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  do 
anything  unless  the  Congress  chooses  to 
vote  the  money. 

Considering  the  amounts  of  money 
the  Congress  has  voted  over  the  years, 
frequently  in  excess  of  Presidential  re- 
quests, it  is  no  wonder  that  our  attempt 
to  control  spending  through  a  limitation 
on  the  debt  has  been  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tiUty. 

It  is  a  necessary  exercise,  nevertheless. 

The  present  temporary  ceiling  on  the 
debt  is  $430  billion.  And  the  Treasury 
has  estimated  that  the  actual  debt  al- 
ready is  crowding  that  figure.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 27  this  year,  it  was  at  $427.3  billion, 
and  by  March  15  it  is  scheduled  to  crash 
the  current  barrier  to  $435.9  billion. 

As  the  Treasury  Secretary  pointed  out 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

A  failure  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  will  in  a  very  short  time  force  us  to 
move  to  costly  and  uneconomic  expedients 
to  meet  our  obligations,  and  then  to  abrupt 
cutting    off    of    Government    expenditures, 

The  bill  before  us  would  increase  the 
debt  limit  to  a  point  which  will  enable 
the  Treasury  to  meet  its  obligations,  but 
just  barely,  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year. 

By  enacting  H.R.  12910,  we  certainly 
woiUd  not  be  effectively  controlling  ex- 
penditures. But  by  failing  to  enact  the 
bill,  we  clearly  would  be  making  a  foolish 
decision,  imd  we  would  be  forcing  the 
Tresisury  Department  to  do  likewise 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  useful  purpose 
Congress  ever  can  serve  in  an  exercise 
such  as  this  is  in  focusing  attention  more 
effectively  on  the  operating  factors  be- 
hind the  debt.  Hopefully  we  can  at  least 
make  some  progress  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  12910, 
to  Increase  the  public  debt  ceiling. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  way  that  Federal 
Government  expenditures  have  in- 
creased, and  at  the  projects  on  which  it 
has  been  spending  money  such  as  bail- 
ing out  Lockheed,  building  an  SST,  and 
subsidizing  Perm  Central  Railroad.  Lim- 
iting the  debt  ceiling  seems  at  this  jimc- 
ture  to  be  the  only  effective  way  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending. 

Increasing  the  debt  celling  will  only 
lead  to  further  inflation  and  further 
weakening  of  the  U.S.  dollar  abroad.  It 
Is  time  that  Congress  stops  letting  the 
executive  branch  nm  away  with  Federal 
si}ending. 

I  am  casting  my  vote  against  this  leg- 
islation as  notice  that  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  going  to  try  to  apply 
discipline  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  reluctant  support  of  H.R. 
12910,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  further 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
ceiling. 

At  present  the  statutory  permanent 
debt  ceiling  is  $400  billion  with  a  tem- 
porary additional  increase  of  $30  billion, 
thus  providing  an  overall  debt  limitation 
of  $430  billion,  effective  through  June  30. 
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1972.  H.R.  12910  provides  for  a  further 
temporary  increase  of  $20  billion,  effec- 
tive through  June  30,  1972. 

I  have  described  my  support  of  Uiis 
increase  in  the  temporary  debt  ceiling  as 
"reluctant."  Indeed,  I  could  not  have 
supported  the  President's  proposal  to  In- 
crease the  temporary  debt  ceiling  by  $50 
billion,  effective  through  Jime  30,  1973, 
or  an  overall  limitation  of  $480  billion. 
My  qualified  support  of  this  requested 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  is  dependent 
on  the  important  changes  that  are  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
First,  the  bill  provides  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  temporary  debt  ceiling  of 
$20  billion,  as  compared  to  the  additional 
$50  billion  requested  by  the  President. 

Second,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
the  bill  provides  that  this  Increase  in 
the  temporary  ceiling  will  be  effective 
through  June  30  of  this  year,  rather  than 
through  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  these 
are  critical  changes  without  which  I 
could  not  have  supported  this  legislation. 
It  is  apparent  to  all  responsible  Members, 
that  the  bills  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  paid.  In  contrast  to  others  here 
who  have  so  often  opposed  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  past,  it  is  equally  apparent 
to  the  responsible  members  in  this 
Chamber  that  this  need  exists  regardless 
of  which  political  party  occupies  the 
office  of  President. 

I  can  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  4 
short  years  ago,  a  different  man  and  a 
different  administration  occupied  the 
White  House.  At  that  time,  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  today  so  strongly  swivocate  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  limitation, 
vehemently  opposed  increases  far  less 
than  the  one  they  wish  to  see  today. 
Then,  they  spoke  of  the  inflation  and 
the  lack  of  fiscal  responsibility  of  any 
Increase;  today,  they  talk  about  the  un- 
derestimates and  the  necessity  for  this 
Increase. 

But,  the  Government's  need  to  pay  its 
bills  should  not,  and  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  rationale  for  the  Congress  to 
abandon  its  fiscal  controls  over  the  ex- 
ecutive, or  to  place  the  exercise  of  those 
controls  beyond  timely  review  by  the 
people. 

It  is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
for  the  Congress  to  maintain  close 
scrutiny  over  the  fiscal  management  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  is  increasing  concern  that 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government  have 
somehow  gotten  out  of  control.  Because 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  in  pro- 
jected budget  deficits  in  the  past  3  years, 
the  budget  document  itself  provides 
questionable  assurance  that  this  control 
will  be  maintained. 

In  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  the  official 
projections  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
have  been  grossly  in  error.  In  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1971,  the  administration  pre- 
dicted a  unified  budget  surplus  of  $1.3 
bUlion.  In  1971,  the  actual  budget  deficit 
was  some  $23  billion. 

The  administration's  projections  of  the 
budget  deficits  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
have  been  equaUy  unreliable.  In  the 
budget  presented  to  the  Congress  last 
January,  the  administration  projected  a 


unified  budget  deficit  of  $11.6  billion  for 
fiscal  1972.  By  July  the  administration 
estimated  this  deficit  at  $18.7  bUlion.  By 
December  its  estimate  had  gone  to  $28 
billion.  In  the  budget  submitted  for  fiscal 
1973,  the  administration  now  estimates 
Its  fiscal  1972  deficit  at  some  $39  biUion. 
Thus,  in  the  current  fiscal  year  the  ad- 
ministration's estimates  of  the  actual 
deficit  have  risen  to  almost  3  Vz  times  the 
size  of  the  deficit  originally  projected  in 
the  budget.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  the 
error  itself  will  even  exceed  the  largest 
previous  deficit  since  World  War  n. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
take  issue  with  the  statement,  as  reported 
in  the  press,  of  Director  George  P. 
Shultz  of  the  Office  of  Msmagement  and 
Budget  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, that  Congress  should  "stop  telling 
the  President  how  to  do  his  job."  If  the 
track  record  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  the  last  2  years  is  any  gage 
of  its  quality,  then  I  suggest  someone 
should  offer  guidance,  if  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent, then  at  least  to  Director  Shultz. 

Finally,  I  offer  my  support  of  this  bill 
because  of  the  assurance  given  this  body 
by  the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  that 
our  committee  will  continue  our  work 
towards  meaningful  tax  reform.  You  will 
recall  that  when  the  committee  reported 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the  admin- 
istration promised  that  it  would  join  with 
us  in  this  endeavor  as  it  had  in  that  leg- 
islation. We  are  still  waiting  for  the  tax 
reform  proposals  of  the  administration. 
I  join  with  the  chairman  in  the  hope  that 
we  will  have  those  proposals  soon  enough 
in  this  session  of  Congress  to  make  this 
long-sought  goal  a  reality. 

The  increase  in  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  of  $20  billion  provided  in  H.R. 
12910  should  provide  sufficient  room  for 
the  Treasury  to  manage  the  public  debt 
prudently  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
At  that  time,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  evaluate  this  problem. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  am  voting  today  for  a 
temporary  increase  of  $20  billion  in  the 
national  debt  limit.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  doing  so  only  for  two  reasons: 
The  fact  that  this  increase  is  only  tem- 
porary, expiring  with  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  enabling  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  meet  its  obligations; 
and  because  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  responding 
to  a  strong  movement  for  tax  reform, 
has  made  clear  to  the  admtnlstraticai 
that  it  must  come  up  with  a  plan  to  close 
tax  loopholes  if  any  further  debt  limit 
increase  is  to  be  ccwisidered. 

Had  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmilfctee 
brought  to  the  floor  a  bill  merely  carry- 
ing out  the  administration's  proposal  for 
a  debt  limit  increase  of  $58  billion  ex- 
tending beyond  this  June,  I  would  have 
voted  against  it.  Such  an  increase,  in 
my  judgment,  is  totally  unwarranted.  It 
would  serve  only  to  perpetuate  the  dis- 
torted spending  priorities  of  the  Nixon 
administration— priorities  which  see  bil- 
lions squaundered  to  bail  out  Lockheed 
and  the  Penn  Central,  while  refusing  to 
spend  a  few  millions  to  enable  school- 
children to  have  a  decent  lunch;  whlcb 


see  billiwis  more  poured  down  an  Asian 
rathole,  destroying  entire  nations  with 
our  bombs,  making  innocent  civilians 
refugees  in  their  own  land;  and  all 
while  the  Nixon  budget  office  freezes 
desperately  needed  funds  for  housing 
and  community  facility  programs — fimds 
which  Congress  appropriated  and  with- 
out which  the  cities  are  staggering  under 
a  fiscal  crisis. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
want  to  see  a  reordering  of  fiscal  priori- 
ties. That  must  be  accomplished  before 
any  further  debt  limit  Increase  is  con- 
sidered. And  it  is  my  judgment  that  if 
we  overhaul  the  administration  budget 
and  put  our  resources  where  America's 
needs  really  are,  we  will  not  need  any 
further  debt  ceiling  increase  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  enact  legis- 
lation this  year  to  close  the  loopholes  left 
by  the  tax  reform  bill  passed  2  years  ago. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  administration 
work  with  Congress  in  this  respect  but 
if  President  Nixon  chooses  to  ignore  the 
need  for  tax  reform.  Congress  should  act 
on  its  own  initiative.  Further  delay  can- 
not be  justified. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
fourth  time  the  Nixon  administration  Is 
requesting  an  increase  In  the  debt  limi- 
tation. Today  the  request  is  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  temporary  public  debt  ceil- 
ing of  $20  billion — from  the  present  $430 
billion  to  $450  bUlion  through  June  30, 
1972.  In  fiscal  year  1971  the  budget  was 
designed  to  produce  a  small  surplus,  but 
it  ended  with  a  $23  billion  deficit.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1972  the  deficit  will  be  an  esti- 
mated $38.8  billion.  And  in  fiscal  year 
1973  the  estimated  deficit  is  $25.5  billion. 
These  deficits  result  from  the  failure  of 
the  administration's  economic  policies. 
The  administration  has  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing inflation  and  unemployment  at  the 
same  time.  It  has  refused  to  spend  suffi- 
cient money  in  the  public  sector  for  do- 
mestic social  programs  including  a  much 
needed  program  to  create  500,000  public 
service  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  revenues  lost  by 
failure  of  the  administration  to  institute 
a  full  emplojTnent  program,  substantial 
tax  revenues — at  least  $20  billion — are 
lost  because  of  the  glaring  loopholes  in 
the  Federal  tax  system.  It  is  imperative 
that  these  loopholes  be  plugged.  These 
massive  tax  giveaways  through  the  loop- 
hole-ridden Federal  tax  system  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

Some  of  the  inequitable  results  of  the 
Federal  tax  system  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  1970  112  taxpayers  with  earnings  of 
more  than  $200,000  paid  no  taxes  what- 
soever. 

In  1970  the  largest  oil  companies  paid 
an  average  of  8.7  percent  of  their  net  in- 
come for  Federal  income  taxes.  This  is 
due  mainly  to  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  which  allows  mineral  pro-  . 
ducers  to  recover  many  times  the  actual 
depletion  of  their  resources.  This  loop- 
hole costs  the  rest  of  us  about  $1  %  billion 
a  year. 

The  capital  gains  on  property  which 
Is  passed  on  at  an  owner's  death  is  not 
fully  taxed,  thereby  costing  the  rest  of  us 
$3  billion  a  year. 
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Executive  stock  options  are  treated  as 
capital  gains  instead  of  ordinary  income. 
This  particular  loophole  costs  the  rest  of 
us  $150  million  each  year. 

The  accelerated  asset  depreciation  re- 
cently put  into  effect  by  the  administra- 
tion costs  us  $2  billion  a  year. 

And  the  investment  tax  credit,  which 
presupposes  that  giving  an  investment 
tax  credit  to  business  will  encourage  cap- 
ital investment  when  industry  is  cur- 
rently operating  at  less  than  75  percent 
of  capacity,  costs  $3^  billion  a  year. 

In  general  It  is  estimated  that  mean- 
ingful tax  reform  would  recover  $20  bU- 
llon  to  the  treasiu-y — ^precisely  the 
amoimt  of  the  debt  celling  increase  be- 
fore us  today. 

Not  only  the  inequities  In  the  Federal 
tax  structure  but  tjso  the  way  in  which 
the  administration's  budget  moneys  are 
allocated  to  be  spent  are  relevant  con- 
siderations. Fully  a  third  of  the  total 
budget,  $83.2  billion,  is  devoted  to  the 
military.  Substantial  expenditures  still  go 
for  the  war  in  THetnam,  which  has 
warped  and  continues  to  warp  our  pri- 
orities. In  comparison  with  this  enor- 
mous outlay  for  the  military,  less  than  $2 
billion  is  devoted  to  pollution  control  and 
abatement,  only  $2  billion  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  assistance, 
about  $6  billion  for  education,  and  wily 
$1.1  million  to  provide  public  service  Jobs 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  summary,  not  only  is  there  a  gross 
inequity  in  the  way  revenues  are  taken 
In,  but  the  inequity  is  compounded  by  the 
way  in  which  Federal  fimds  are  spent. 
All  too  much  goes  to  wasteful,  excessive 
arms  procurement;  all  too  little  goes  for 
dealing  with  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  poor,  and  the  inner  cities. 

Until  the  swimlnistratlon  understands 
the  necessity  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  program  to  close  existing 
tax  loopholes,  and  imtil  the  administra- 
tion reorders  our  misguided  priorities, 
the  conditions  which  compelled  this  re- 
quest for  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
will  persist.  Already  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  will  £isk  for  another  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limitation  in  June. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  increase  to- 
day in  order  to  protest  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  and  tax  policy  as  well  as  its 
misguided  budgetary  priorities. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yet 
another  occasion  I  must  repeat  the  words 
I  used  on  March  3,  1971,  when  we  last 
considered  an  increase  of  the  public  debt 
limit.  Then  I  said  I  reluctantly  supported 
that  increase.  Today  the  same  or  even  a 
stronger  word  could  be  used  to  express 
my  feeling  of  displeasiu*  to  have  to  do 
what  I  know  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
avoid  some  real  complications  and  dis- 
ruptions by  either  failing  to  or  delaying 
the  enactment  of  an  adequate  debt 
ceiling. 

In  supporting  H.R.  12910,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  the  only 
vote  that  is  responsible  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  share  the  view  that  this  Is  any 
more  of  an  emergency  than  some  of  the 
other  increases  of  former  years,  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  United  States  to  come  to  a  point  that 
it  could  not  honor  its  obligations. 

If  we  fall  to  enact  this  bill  today,  the 
Treasury  Department  will  be  unable  to 


issue  any  new  securities.  This  means  that 
such  inability  or  prohibition  to  issue  any 
new  securities  would  apply  to  issues  de- 
signed to  replace  matiulng  issues  as  well 
as  securities  representing  new  debt.  If 
this  bill  does  not  pass,  no  more  savings 
bonds  can  be  issued  and  the  payroll  sav- 
ings plan  would  be  put  into  Umbo.  It 
would  not  be  very  long  before  the  cash 
balance  in  the  Treasury  would  be  rapidly 
depleted.  That  is  true  because  Treasury 
bills  become  due  on  a  weekly  basis.  If  new 
bUls  cannot  be  issued  to  replace  those 
maturing  issues,  the  cash  balance  in  the 
Treasury  would  be  exhausted  immedi- 
ately. 

I  believe  we  should  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  consequences  at  the  time 
when  the  cash  balance  of  our  Treasury  is 
exhausted.  The  Government  would  not 
only  be  compelled  to  delay  payment  of 
contract  obligations  but  also  could  not 
pay  any  Government  salaries  or  any  loan 
or  benefit  programs  because  there  would 
be  no  Federal  personnel  to  administer 
the  programs.  All  social  seciulty  recipi- 
ents would  have  to  wait  to  receive  their 
checks  and  veterans  would  not  be  paid 
their  pensions.  The  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments who  have  been  allocated  grants 
would  not  receive  these  grants.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  the 
economic  hardship  which  would  result 
from  the  failure  to  increase  the  debt 
limitation.  In  those  areas  where  there  Is 
a  large  concentration  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, or  large  numbers  of  employees 
engaged  in  production  under  Govern- 
ment contracts,  the  result  would  be  dis- 
astrous and  chaotic. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  committee 
has  taken  a  wise  course  in  refusing  the 
request  of  the  administration  for  an 
increase  of  $50  billion.  As  the  law  now 
stands  there  is  a  permanent  debt  limita- 
tion of  $400  billion  and  an  additional 
temporary  limitation  of  $30  billion  ef- 
fective to  June  30,  1972.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  further  temporary  increase  in 
the  amount  of  $20  billion  also  effective  to 
June  30,  1972,  which,  with  the  existing 
temporary  limitation  of  $30  billion  and 
the  new  temporary  limitation  of  $20  bil- 
lion will  give  lis  an  overall  debt  limitation 
of  $450  billion.  This  should  be  contrasted 
with  the  $480  billion  requested  by  the 
administration. 

The  wisdom  of  holding  the  line  at  this 
time,  rather  than  going  all  the  way  to 
the  $480  billion.  Is  that  the  debt  limita- 
tion needed  after  June  30  can  only  at 
best  be  estimated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  when  more  information  as  to  fu- 
ture debt  requirements  is  available.  It 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  action  to  provide 
only  for  the  $20  billion  temporary  In- 
crease at  this  time. 

We  should  all  be  deeply  concerned 
with  the  size  of  the  deficit  both  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  also  in  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  which  was  indicated  by  an  ap- 
proximation in  the  new  budget  which 
was  received  only  a  short  while  ago.  Put 
differently,  any  allowable  debt  must  be 
kept  under  close  control  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  help  Inhibit  the  growth 
of  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  share  the  view 
of  those  who  say  that  it  would  make 
sense  to  remove  the  debt  celling  alto- 
gether. I  do  believe  that  these  ceilings 


serve  as  a  restraint  and  a  brake.  Some- 
one has  said  that  this  restraint,  or  brake, 
comes  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  line  when 
it  is  less  useful  than  if  we  were  required 
to  act  to  raise  the  ceiling  at  the  time  the 
budget  was  submitted,  based  upon  rev- 
enues said  expenditures,  rather  than 
proceed  with  the  budget  which  our  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  each  consider  in  its 
own  way,  and  there  is  no  regard  for  the 
deficit  until  after  the  money  has  been 
spent. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  those  who 
dance  will  have  to  pay  the  fiddler.  I 
hope  it  does  not  happen  today,  that  those 
who  have  voted  for  all  spending  pro- 
grams will  be  the  same  ones  who  vote 
against  this  increase  of  the  debt  limita- 
tion. Such  a  course  would  be  most  irre- 
sponsible. At  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  some  of  my  staff 
prepared  a  report  showing  that  during 
the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  I 
had  voted  against  over  $24  billion  of  the 
authorizations  and  expenditures.  Had  I 
been  Joined  by  a  mstjority  of  my  ad- 
leagues,  Emd  these  expenditures  had  not 
been  approved,  then  this  action  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  today  by  $20  billion 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 

I  shall  take  only  a  moment  or  two  to 
point  out  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  this  country  where  there  are  so  many 
Items  that  are  uncontrollable  that  we 
cannot  blame  the  President  for  his  fail- 
ure to  reduce  the  budget,  at  least  for 
those  items  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. The  interest  costs  of  our  national 
debt  are  truly  staggering.  Almost  11 
cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  will  be  spent 
Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  figure  out  how  much  interest  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  pays 
every  year  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  It  is  my  understanding  the  figure  is 
now  over  $40,700  a  minute  just  to  pay  the 
interest.  Some  time  in  the  future  I  hope 
to  anal3rze  what  we  could  call  contin- 
gent debt  as  distinguished  from  the  $450 
billion  debt  ceiling  covered  by  this  leg- 
islation. In  some  supplemental  views  at- 
tached to  the  report,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
says  that  there  is  a  larger  debt  obligation 
that  overshadows  the  American  economy 
of  nearly  $1  trillion  of  potential  debt. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  we 
must  limit  the  contingent  debt  as  well  as 
the  cash  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  small 
temporary  Increase  at  this  time,  but  I 
wish  to  make  It  very  clear  and  plain  that 
it  should  not  be  considered  any  kind  of  a 
precedent  for  my  support  of  other  or 
larger  increases  hereafter  in  this  session. 
Each  and  every  increase  will  have  to  be 
justified  on  its  own  merits  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  at  the  time  the 
request  is  made  and  the  action  proposed 
is  taken. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  bill  Is  as  follows: 
HJt.  12910 

To  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  limit. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  during 
tbe  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  June  30, 
1972,  tbe  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  temporarUy  Increased 
by  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  92-6,  shall  be 
further  temporarily  Increased  by  $20,000,- 
000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  no  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SpesJcer  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  ccHisideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  12910)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit.  pursu£int  to  House  Resolution  809. 
he  reported  the  bm  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  questlcm  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  od  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  presoit  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  247,  nays  147,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  87] 
TKA&— 247 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  U. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 

Blanton 

BoggB 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 


Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

CUy 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  8.O. 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

IX>rn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 


Duncan 

Bckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

BUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Plah 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

WllUamD. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
PHilton 
Puqua 
OaUagher 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gonzales 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlfflths 


Gubser 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Klucssynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyroa 

Landrum 

Lent 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMlUan 
Madden 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Archer 
Aahbrook 
AsplnaU 
Baker 
Baring 
Beglch 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Biu-llson,  Mo. 
Byron 
CalTery 
Camp 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
CoUlns,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
DeUums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Drlnan 
duPont 
Edwards,  Calif . 
Esbleman 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Fountain 


Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MlUer,  Calif. 

BUllB,  Ark. 

MlUs,  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pudnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

RalUback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

NAT&— 147 

Frey 

Oannatz 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Hogan 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

King 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Long,  La. 

liong,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClure 

McConnack 

Martin 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MltcheU 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nix 

Passman 


Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

St  Germain 

Barbanes 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggoimer 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Waldle 

Wampler 

White 

Whltten 

WUUams 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Ichord 
NOT  VOTINQ— 36 


Andrews 

Dwyer 

Mann 

Bell 

Edwards,  La. 

O'Konskl 

Blaggl 

Forsythe 

Pelly 

BUtnlk 

Gallflanakls 

PoweU 

Broomfleld 

Gibbons 

Price,  Tex. 

CabeU 

Grlffln 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Ruppe 

Chlsholm 

Hawkins 

Bcheuer 

Clawson,Del 

Helstoskl 

SchneebeU 

ColUer 

HIUU 

Stanton. 

Corman 

Jones,  Ala. 

J.WUllam 

Davis,  Wis. 

Macdonald, 

Stubblefleld 

Dickinson 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Mann 
against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mr.  Del  ClawBon. 
against. 

Mr.  Corman  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Orlffln  against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  for,  with  Mr.  Olbbons  against. 

Mr.  SchneebeU  for,  with  Mr.  Oall&anakla 
against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  PeUy  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  CoUler. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  An- 
drews. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  HlUla. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  WlUlam  J.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Messrs.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  and 
KUYKENDALL  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Stubblefield  ) .  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motic»i  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERRAL  OF  HA.  7050,  HJl.  12184. 
H.R.  12688.  AND  H.R.  12689  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bills  (H.R.  7050,  H.R.  12184,  H.R.  12688, 
HH.  12689)  to  eliminate  racketeering  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes 
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and  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  the  enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes, 
and  that  those  bills  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
.    There  was  no  objection. 


CX>NPERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3122. 
EXTENDING  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  filed  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  3122)  to  extend  sec- 
tions 5(n)  and  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1072: 

CoNTZRXNcs  Report    (H.   Rkpt.  No.   92-634) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  cUfl> 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  ot  the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  3122) 
to  extend  sections  6(n)  and  7(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  aa 
amended,  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  foUowlng: 

Section  1.  Section  5(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  n.S.C.  1151  et  seq.).  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  «9 ,000 ,000  for  the 
period  commencing  November  1,  1971,  and 
ending  June  30,  1972,  for  the  purpose  of  sal- 
aries and  related  expenses  incurred  diiring 
that  period  under  this  section,  In  addition  to 
funds  made  available  under  Public  Law  92- 
60  and  Public  Law  92-137.  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  period  commencing  November  1, 
1971.  and  ending  April  30,  1972.  for  otherwise 
carrying  out  this  section  and  such  amount 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  funds  au- 
thorized for  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  TJ.S.C.  1167(a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  fo\ir- 
month  period  ending  October  31,  1971,  $4,- 
000.000,"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "and 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972 
$15,000,000,". 

Sec  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  8(d) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  use.  1168(d) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$650,000,000  for  the  four-month  period 
ending  October  31,  1971."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,660,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  AprU  30,  1972.". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following:  Amend  the 
title  so  as  to  read :  An  Act  to  extend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  through  June  30, 1972,  and  others 
through  AprU  30,  1972. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Robert  E.  Jones. 
Harou>  T.  Johnson. 
W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn, 
Wk.  H.  Harsra, 
Jajcbs  R.  Osovkr,  Jr., 
Manogera  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 


Jennings  Rani>ou>h. 
Thomas  F.  Eaoixton. 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
J.   CAL£B  Bogos, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statebient  or  the  Com- 
mittee  or   CONrXRENCE 

The  managers  on  the  pcurt  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3122)  to 
extend  sections  5(n)  and  7(a)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

section  1 

Senate  Bill :  The  Senate  blU  authorized  $9 
million  for  the  period  November  1,  1971  to 
June  30, 1972,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
related  expenses  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

House  Amendment:  The  House  amendment 
authorized  an  additional  $46  million  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pt^utlon  Contrtd  Act,  which 
would  Include  salaries  as  well  as  research 
activities. 

Conference  Substitute:  The  Conference 
substitute  provides  $9  million  for  scdarles  in 
the  same  manner  as  does  the  Senate  bill.  In 
addition,  it  authorizes  $30  million  for  re- 
search and  otherwise  carrying  out  Section  6 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
through  the  period  ending  April  30,  1972. 

section  2 

Senate  Bill :  The  Senate  blU  authorized  an 
additional  $11  million  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1972. 

House  Amendment:  This  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  Substitute:  Same  as  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

section  3 

Senate  Bill:  The  Senate  bill . contained  no 
provision  extending  the  authorizations  for 
construction  grants. 

House  Amendment :  The  House  amendment 
provided  an  additional  $1,350  billion  for  the 
construction  grant  program  under  Section  8 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1972. 

Conference  Substitute:  Conference  substi- 
tute authorizes  an  additional  $1  billion  for 
the  construction  grant  program  under  Sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  for  the  period  ending  April  30,  1972. 

title 
Senate  BlU:   The  title  of  the  Senate  blU 
indicated    Sections    6(n)    and    7(a)    of    the 
Federal   Water  Pollution  Control   Act  were 
extended  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

House  Amendment :  The  House  amendment 
provided  that  the  title  be  amended  so  as  to 
read  "An  Act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  through  June  30. 1972." 
Conference  Substitute:  The  Conference 
substitute  proposes  a  title  which  more  ac- 
curately describes  the  text  of  the  conference 
substitute. 

Robert  E.  Jones, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn, 
Wm.  H.  Harsha, 
James  R.  Oroves,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Thomas  F.  Eaoleton. 
John  Sherman  Cooper, 
J.  Caleb  Bogos, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


TO  PROVIDE  A  PROCEDURE  FOR 
SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  DISPUTE  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  AND  HAWAH 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   Mississippi    (Mr. 

COLMER)  . 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speeiker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  796  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  796 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  House  shall  Immediately  re- 
solve Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.j. 
Res.  1025)  to  provide  a  procedure  for  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  Hawaii  among  certain  shippers  and  as- 
sociated employers  and  certain  employees. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined 
to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shaU  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five  minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  Joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  House  shall  Immediately  resolve  it- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1026) 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  Hawaii  among 
certain  shippers  and  associated  employers 
and  certain  employees.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Joint  resolution  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  sbaU  be  in  order  to  the  Joint 
resolution  except  one  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  therefor,  the  text  of 
which  shall  be  Identical  to  that  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1054  as  introduced  In  the 
House  on  February  7,  1972,  and  said  substi- 
tute shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  All 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendment  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1026),  It  shaU  then  be  in 
order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  (S.J.  Res.  197) 
and  consider  the  same  In  the  House." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colher)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour.    

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  tbe 
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usual  30  minutes  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith),  pending  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  makes  it  quite  clear  spe- 
cifically what  it  does.  It  does  actually  four 
things.  It  reports  House  Joint  Resolution 
1025  to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate.  It  makes  in 
order  as  a  substitute  without  any  inter- 
vening point  of  order  the  so-called  Mat- 
sunaga  substitute.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1054.  and  finally  it  makes  in  order  that 
upon  the  completion  of  that  action  that 
the  Senate  bill  be  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  and  immediately  acted  upon  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  very  briefly 
to  outline  the  background  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 796. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced on  February  2  by  myself  and  by 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Surrn).  as  a 
result  of  continuing  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  our  west  coast  ports. 

As  many  of  you  recall,  a  strike  devel- 
oped and  the  west  coast  ports  were  closed 
back  last  summer.  They  continued  locked 
up  for  100  days,  when  finally  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit  to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  the  80-day  cooling  off  period.  We 
went  through  the  80-day  cooling  off  pe- 
riod and  then  again  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year,  the  docks  again  were  closed 
by  another  strike  call. 

So  actually  we  are  in  about  the  125th 
day  of  a  closure  of  the  west  coast  docks. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
whether  this  is  a  national  emergency  and 
to  what  extent  this  is  a  national  impact 
strike  as  many  of  us  have  referred  to  it. 
Let  me  say  certainly  to  those  of  us  who 
are  close  to  it,  and  I  recognize  and  admit 
that  I  am  to  some  extent  parochial,  be- 
cause I  come  from  an  area  that  is  being 
severely  damaged— in  fact,  it  is  beUeved 
according  to  our  last  best  estimate,  that 
we  have  at  least  $1  billion  damage  in 
that  area  during  the  first  100  days.  Let 
me  say  that  that  initial  loss,  that  is  the 
actual  loss  of  sales,  which  were  so  dis- 
astrous to  our  balance-of-trade  situation, 
were  not  just  the  part  that  we  are  so 
concerned  about,  but  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Southeast  and  Asian  countries  and 
other  coimtrles  of  the  world  to  whom  we 
were  exporting  commodities  and  who 
were  depending  upon  us  for  their  supply 
and  have  depended  upon  us  for  supplies 
for  many,  many  years  were  beginning  to 
become  discouraged  with  the  situation 
and  have  gone  seeking  other  sources  of 
supply.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  they  have 
sought  and  we  recognize  that  they  have 
located  other  sources. 

Whether  we  will  get  this  market  back 
a  year  from  now,  5  years  from  now  or 
in  some  cases  never  get  them  back,  rep- 
resents a  continuing  loss  which,  frankly, 
the  economy  of  this  country  cannot  stand 
in  its  delicately  balanced  condition  that 
it  is  in  at  the  present  time. 

Because,  as  I  say,  because  of  the  very 
serious  impact  that  it  was  having  not 


only  on  our  area,  but  because  of  the 
rippling  effect  upon  a  much  broader 
basis,  I  became  determined  and  dedicated 
to  try  to  get  these  ports  reopened  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Certainly,  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  the  legislation.  I  recog- 
nize that  it  is  serious  medicine.  I  recog- 
nize that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  done 
only  very  rarely,  in  fact,  only  one  time 
during  my  18  years  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States — although  it  has  been 
done  several  times  during  the  past  100 
years  or  so. 

So  this  is  within  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  it  is  being  done  purely,  as  I  say,  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  and  something  that 
I  think  the  Congress  must  give  consid- 
eration to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  very  briefiy  sum 
up,  we  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion today  about  rights  and  freedom. 
I  am  one  who  believes  very  strongly  in 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining.  I  have 
traditionally  supported  it  tind  will  con- 
tinue to  support  it  because  I  think  it  is 
an  inherent  right  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
boring people  of  this  country. 

But  in  any  of  these  situations  that  de- 
velop, after  a  period  of  time,  there  must 
come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  Congress  the 
responsibility  of  considering  the  rights 
of  200  million  Americans  somewhere 
caught  in  the  crunch  between  continu- 
ing battles  which  go  on  and  on,  appar- 
ently where  collective  bargaining  has 
broken  down.  There  comes  a  time,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  rights  and  the  privi- 
leges of  other  people  have  to,  at  some 
point,  be  considered.  So  to  me  that  is  the 
issue  with  which  we  are  confronted  here 
today. 

I  recognize,  sis  I  have  said,  the  serious 
nature  of  the  procedure  in  which  we  are 
here  involved.  I  recognize  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  friends  in  organized  labor 
as  to  its  implications.  But  let  me  make 
clear  that  I  sought,  and  fortunately  ob- 
tained, a  closed  rule  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  were  dealing  here 
only  witli  this  particular  emergency,  and 
Uiat  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
permanent  legislation. 

I  know  there  is  a  desire  for  permanent 
legislation  and  that  there  probably  is  a 
need  for  something  to  be  done  on  a  long- 
range  basis  in  connection  with  national 
imp£u;t  strikes.  I  know  many  of  my 
friends  in  labor  agree  that  something 
must  be  done.  Studies  are  being  made. 
But  in  my  opinion,  in  the  urgency  of  the 
moment  and  in  the  short  time  we  have  to 
act,  and  certainly  under  the  procedure 
we  axe  using  here  today  by  the  c>owers 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  settle  the  issue  on  a  long-range 
basis.  For  that  reason  I  sought  a  closed 
rule  and,  fortunately,  that  is  what  we 
are  proposing  here  today  to  be  sulopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Long- 
shoremen and  Warehousemen's  Union — 
ILWU — and  the  employers'  association, 
the  Pacific  Maritime  Association — 
PMA — ^have  been  negotiating  for  a  new 
collective-bargaining  agreement  since 
November  1970,  in  anticipation  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  then  existing  agreement. 


which  would  and  now  has  expired  as  of 
July  1. 1971. 

Last  Friday,  February  4,  I  attempted 
to  put  together  some  facts  and  figures 
on  what  I  believe  has  taken  place  during 
that  time.  They  will  have  to  be,  of  course, 
updated  a  little  bit  for  the  period  between 
Friday  and  today  because  several  more 
days  have  passed.  But  in  any  event,  as 
of  last  Friday,  February  4,  since  Novem- 
ber 1970, 15  months  ago,  there  have  been 
90  bargaining  sessions  and  2  strikes,  one 
lasting  100  days  and  the  second  one,  as 
of  today,  lasting  24  days.  The  second 
strike  is  now  in  its  24th  day. 

There  have  been  frequent,  and  some- 
times protracted,  mediation  activities  by 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  Personal  inter- 
vention by  the  President,  who  met  with 
both  parties  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1971.  The  Taft-Hartley  80- 
day  injunction  began  on  October  6,  1971. 
Begiiming  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
there  has  been  a  use  of  a  neutral  party 
to  try  to  mediate  the  dispute. 

The  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture,  and  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  all  testified  before  the 
Special  Labor  Subcommittee  that  the 
wot^  stoppage  Is  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  large  and  important  segments 
of  our  national  economy.  There  was  no 
testimony,  as  I  imderstand  it,  challeng- 
ing their  statements,  which  I  would  like 
briefiy  to  summarize  as  follows: 

Now  it  is  estimated  that  the  American 
exports  would  have  been  $600  million 
higher  during  the  100-day  period  of  the 
strike,  which  has  now  been  resumed  with 
further  damage  to  our  export  trade.  The 
strike  was  particularly  hard  on  our  farm- 
ers who  have  been  exporting  the  products 
of  one  crop  acre  out  of  four. 

During  the  June-September  period, 
farm  exports  from  the  west  coast  dropped 
from  $288  million  In  the  same  period  in 
1970  to  $73  million  in  1971.  Wheat  farm- 
ers have  suffered  the  worst  calamities  of 
all  as  their  sales  to  major  Par  Eastern 
markets  fell  off  dramatically.  Japan  pur- 
chases over  50  percent  of  her  wheat  from 
the  United  States.  Since  April  last  year 
we  lost  sales  to  Japan  of  at  least  25  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  $40  mil- 
lion. Ominously,  on  the  day  after  the 
strike  resumed,  24  days  ago,  the  Japanese 
purchiised  8.7  million  bushels  of  wheat 
for  spring  delivery,  but  only  1.6  million 
bushels  were  bought  from  the  United 
States. 

Our  merchant  marine  fieet  also  suf- 
fered heavy  losses,  as  did  the  exporters 
of  vegetables,  rice,  cotton,  wood  products, 
livestock,  and  other  related  industries. 
The  strike  has  thrust  a  spike  in  our  prog- 
ress toward  and  caused  a  dollar  drop  in 
the  eccHiomlc  recovery,  it  has  threatened 
the  bsdance  of  payments,  it  has  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  foreign  buyers 
who  need  to  depend  upon  dependable  de- 
liveries, but  the  most  tragic  costs  are  in 
human  terms.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute 
but  who  have  suffered  because  of  it.  They 
are  suffering  needlessly  again  as  the  costs 
of  resuming  the  strike  begin  to  moimt. 
The  Governors  of  California  and  Wash- 
ington, whose  States,  along  with  Oregon, 
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have  lo6t  $23.5  million  a  day  during  the 
100-day  strike,  reported  the  cost  of  Its 
resumption  is  intolerable  to  their  econ- 
omy. The  State  of  Hawaii  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  punishment  quite  severely. 

If  this  strike  continues  much  longer, 
we  can  anticipate  significant  increases 
in  the  unemployment  on  the  west  coast 
and  huge  financial  losses  for  many  peo- 
ple across  the  country. 

These  figures  are  incomplete  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  strike  is  still 
going  on,  but  once  the  strike  is  ended  and 
these  figiu-es  are  added  up,  I  am  satisfied 
the  losses  in  wages  and  lost  Jobs  and 
profits  and  bankruptcies  and  exports  will 
be  much  greater  than  the  foregoing 
figures. 

As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  difB- 
cultles  in  the  subcommittee's  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  was  that  of  iso- 
lating the  Issues  which  have  been  most 
significant  in  keeping  the  parties  from 
reaching  agreement.  That  Is.  one  of  the 
problems  has  been  that  although  the 
unicHi  asserts  most  of  the  Issues  have 
been  settled,  the  PMA  contends  these  are 
tentative  rather  than  conclusive  settle- 
ments, and  all  issues  are  open  to  negotia- 
tion until  all  have  been  wrapped  up  or 
included  in  a  final  agreement.  The  ELWU 
and  the  PMA  are  acting  in  this  dispute 
as  attorneys  act  to  settle  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  husband  and  wife  or  as  con- 
ferees act  on  a  bill.  It  is  not  final  imtil 
the  House  approves  the  conferees'  sugges- 
tions and  the  Senate  approves  them,  and 
they  are  finally  put  into  effect.  The  same 
situation  arises  as  to  the  tentative  settle- 
ment today. 

Based  on  these  problems,  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk).  We  decided  to 
Introduce  a  resolution,  which  we  did  on 
February  2,  House  Johit  Resolution  796. 

In  Its  original  form,  it  would  have 
brought  House  Joint  Resolution  1025  to 
the  fioor  to  settle  the  Pacific  and  Hawaii 
dispute  among  certain  shippers  and  as- 
sociated employers  and  certain  em- 
ployees. In  other  words,  both  the  Pacific 
dock  strike  and  the  Hawaii  problem 
would  have  been  included,  and  also  it 
would  have  given  the  committee  2  hours 
to  proceed,  1  hour  for  the  chairman  and 
1  hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
to  discuss  House  Joint  Resolution  1025. 

Subsequently  thereto,  last  Friday  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  (Mr.  Colmer)  sent  out  a 
notice  stating  he  was  calling  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  10  a.m. 
Tuesday  morning.  February  8,  to  con- 
sider a  resoluticai  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1025.  We  started  hearings  yesterday 
and  were  in  hearings  almost  all  day, 
from  10  ajn.  until  quite  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 

During  the  time  we  were  having  our 
hearings,  in  the  afternoon,  notice  came 
over  the  wire  stating  the  negotiators  an- 
noimced  a  settlement  today  of  the  long- 
est strike  in  American  history,  the  123- 
day  walkout  of  the  longshoremen  In  24 
ports  on  the  west  coast.  It  stated  that 
all  economic  issues  had  been  settled  and 


that  certain  specified,  noneconomlc  is- 
sues will  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

That  came  over  the  wire.  Of  course, 
that  presented  some  problems  to  vs. 

1  made  certain  telephone  calls,  includ- 
ing talking  with  Mr.  Laurence  Silberman. 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  others.  As 
best  I  could  determine,  they  had  reached 
a  tentative  settlement. 

It  was  and  it  is,  however,  conditioned 
upon  two  certain  provlsicxis. 

Now,  12  of  the  noneconomlc  issues 
which  are  unresolved  will  be  ^bmitted 
to  compulsory  arbitratlwi.  However,  the 
tentative  agreement  is  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  110  union  leaders  who  are 
scheduled  to  meet  this  coming  Saturday. 
As  I  imderstand  it,  they  represoit  the 
various  tmions.  They  will  meet  In  San 
Francisco  on  Saturday  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  recommend  to 
their  members  that  this  tentative  agree- 
ment be  ratified. 

Then  subsequent  thereto,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  union  regulations  or  their 
constitution,  they  will  set  a  date  to  vote — 
I  would  assiune  next  week;  though  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  time  they  have  to 
give  their  members  notice.  Then  it  will 
be  si^mitted  to  the  entire  membership, 
to  see  if  they  desire  to  approve  of  this 
agreement. 

There  is  no  back-to-woi^  at  this  time 
in  this  particular  agreement.  They  will 
not  go  back  to  work  until  after  this, 
except  that  I  believe  the  110  members 
who  meet  Saturday  have  the  authority 
to  order  them  back  to  work.  I  would  hope 
they  would.  We  might  not  be  here  today 
if  they  had  done  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
110  members,  who  constitute  the  caucus 
represoiting  the  various  locals  of  the 
imion,  do  have  the  authority  and  will 
have  the  authority  if  they  ratify  on 
Saturday  to  order  all  the  others  back  to 
work  pending  the  outorane  of  the  refer- 
endum required  under  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  have 
a  direct  quotation  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  going  to  quote 
his  exact  words. 

I  certainly  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  come  Satur- 
day, if  they  are  ordered  back  to  work,  It 
would  be  of  great  help. 

Now,  diulng  the  time  of  our  consider- 
ation yesterday  the  other  body  passed  its 
measiire.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  197,  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  3. 

In  our  executive  session,  we  had  a 
nimiber  of  problems  to  decide.  In  any 
event,  the  final  decision,  as  reported  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  6  in  the  Rules  Conunittee, 
was  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  It  does  provide,  if  this  rule  is 
adopted,  for  considering  House  Joint 
Resolution  1025,  for  having  it  heard  in 
the  House  with  1  hour  of  debate  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  1  hoiu- 
by  the  minority  member. 


Then.  In  addition  tliereto,  it  makes 
House  Joint  Resolution  1054,  the  so- 
called  Matsunaga  resolution,  in  order  as 
a  substitute.  That  substitute.  If  we  reach 
that  stage,  will  be  voted  upon  first 

There  can  be  no  amendments  under 
the  rule  to  the  substitute,  and  no  amend- 
ments to  House  Joint  Resolution  1025. 
In  the  (pinion  of  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  rule,  we  felt  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility, if  amendments  were  permitted, 
that  we  might  be  here  quite  some  time 
with  various  types  of  amendments,  pos- 
sibly of  a  delaying  tactic. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1054,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  f  n»n  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  on  February  7,  1972. 

Subsequent  thereto.  If  the  Matsunaga 
substitute  is  defeated,  the  vote  will  come 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  J025. 

If  that  Is  passed,  then  the  rule  makes 
it  in  order  for  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  197, 
and  consider  the  same  in  the  House. 
There  can  be  1  hoiu:  of  debate  on  that. 
The  Speaker  will  recognize  some  Member 
for  that  particular  purpose,  for  con- 
slderaticm  of  that  resolution.  At  that  pfu-- 
ticular  time  there  can  be  1  hour  of  debate 
on  that. 

This  Is  an  imusual  situation.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  participated  in  it 
only  once  before  during  my  16  years  here 
in  the  House.  It  was  in  a  Rules  Commit- 
tee hearing  August  13,  1964,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  Tuck  resolution. 

Floor  action  was  taken  on  August  19, 
1964.  My  memory  is  that  the  bill  passed 
by  something  like  242  to  148.  I  believe 
such  distinguished  individuals  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  our  very, 
very  distinguished  Speaker  supported 
and  voted  for  the  resoluticm. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view these  bills  a  little  bit  so  that  before 
we  vote  on  the  rule  we  will  have  an  idea 
of  what  we  are  considering. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1025,  is  the 
main  bill  we  are  considering.  "Hie  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dock  strike  on 
the  west  coast  and  Hawaii. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  on  Ha- 
waii, which  I  will  menti(»i  later,  because 
they  are  not  actually  tied  into  this.  They 
have  always  gone  along  and  asked  for 
the  same  contract  which  has  been  agreed 
up<Mi  by  the  ILWU  and  the  PMA.  So  this 
particular  resolution,  if  passed,  would 
provide  that  because  Hawaii  is  named  in 
that. 

More  specifically,  the  joint  resolution 
provides  for  a  3 -man  arbitration  board 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor within  5  days  of  enactment  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1025.  They  will  hear  and 
settle  all  issues  in  dispute.  I  think  the 
word  "all"  is  very  important,  because  I 
do  not  believe  House  Joint  Resolution 
1054  has  the  authority  to  settle  all  of  the 
Issues.  I  think  it  applies  mainly  to  those 
that  are  imresolved.  In  any  event,  the 
determination  of  the  board  is  to  be  ef- 
fective for  the  period  stated  therein, 
which  may  not  be  less  than  18  or  more 
than  24  months. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  terminate 
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provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  before 
the  issuance  of  a  determination  by  the 
arbitration  board  if  he  finds  that  the 
parties  have  settled  the  disputes  them- 
selves. 

From  the  date  of  enactment  until  the 
arbitration  board  makes  its  determina- 
tion, work  will  go  on  under  the  old  con- 
tract, which  expired  on  Jime  30,  1971, 
and  imder  which  the  parties  have  been 
operating  since  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arbitration  bc»rd  is 
to  begin  its  hearings  no  more  than  15 
days  after  enactment  of  the  resolution 
and  makes  its  determination  not  later 
than  40  days  after  that. 

Any  aggrieved  party  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  board  may  within  15  days 
after  the  issuance  obtain  review  of  the 
determination  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  to  appoint  a  special  referee 
within  3  days  of  the  oiactment  of  this 
resolution  who  will  settle  all  disputes 
before  the  determination  goes  Into  effect. 
Findings  of  the  special  referee,  imless 
found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  shall 
be  conclusive. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  and  its  judgments  and  decrees  as  to 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction  imder  this 
resolution  shall  be  final  and  not  subject 
to  review. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  maintain  any 
court  action  necessary  to  oiforce  the 
provlsIcHis  of  the  legislation  and  more- 
over any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  con- 
certed activity  in  violation  of  the  reso- 
lution shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  a  day. 

There  is  no  penalty  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  1054  In  that  regard. 

The  Matsunaga  substitute.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1054.  was  introduced  on 
February  7.  It  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  petition  the  United  States 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  parties  to  enjoin  them  in  any  strike 
or  lockout  arising  out  of  a  dispute  for 
up  to  30  days  if  it  is  found  that  the 
strike,  first,  affects  an  entire  Industry 
engaged  in  commerce  and  two  will  Im- 
peril the  national  safety  if  permitted  to 
continue. 

If  no  settlement  is  reached  prior  to 
25  days  after  the  Issuance  of  the  first 
Injunction,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
petition  the  district  court  to  extend  it 
for  30  days.  If  no  settlement  is  reached 
by  the  31st  day  after  the  issuance  of  the 
original  injunction,  each  party  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a  final 
offer  covering  all  Issues  and  propose  a 
contract  period  oH  not  less  than  18 
months  duratl(m. 

Next  there  Is  5  days  of  collective  bar- 
Raining  on  the  final  offers,  and  if  no 
settlement  is  reached  before  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
appoint  a  panel  of  three  Impartial  mem- 
bers to  select  the  most  reasonable  final 
offer  within  30  days  of  the  time  that  the 


Secretary   orders   submission   of   final 
offers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Can  I  fin- 
ish? And  then  I  will.  I  will  save  a  min- 
ute and  yield  to  you. 

The  determination  of  the  panel  shall 
be  conclusive  imless  foimd  arbitrary  or 
capricious  by  the  district  court  that 
granted  the  original  injunction. 

If  any  of  the  parties  refuse  to  sign 
the  final  agreement  selected  by  the 
panel,  within  24  hours,  the  district  court 
may  enjoin  further  refusal  by  the  party 
to  sign. 

Now,  there  are  two  issues  involved  here 
which  I  think  are  very  important  in  the 
difference  between  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1054  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
1025,  as  I  understand  them  to  be.  If  I  am 
wrong,  I  will  stand  corrected. 

But  in  any  event  with  reference  to  the 
Hawaiian  problem,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
the  union  workers  in  Hawaii  are  mem- 
bers of  the  union  but  their  employers  are 
either  not  members  of  the  PMA  or  are 
not  part  of  the  west  cocist  bargaining 
unit,  are  not  represented  by  PMA  for 
bargaining  purposes,  and  themselves 
bargain  with  the  union  in  Hawaii,  en- 
tirely separate  from  PMA.  The  union, 
however,  as  I  further  understand  it — 
and  I  think  they  have  had  in  the  past  a 
contract  identical  with  any  settlement 
arrived  at  by  the  PMA  and  the  ILWU 
for  the  west  coast — is  demanding  a  con- 
tract identical  with  any  settlement  ar- 
rived at  between  PMA  and  the  union  for 
the  west  coast. 

However,  the  Hawaiian  employers  have 
refused,  and  Mr.  Bridges  predicts  a  strike 
by  the  union  in  Hawaii,  with  which  the 
union  on  the  west  coast  will  cooperate, 
if  it  does  not  secure  its  demands. 

So,  It  seems  to  me  In  that  respect,  if 
we  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  serious 
problem  which  is  developing  in  Hawaii, 
we  should  include  all  the  things  to  be 
solved,  as  they  will  be  solved  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  1025,  rather  than,  in 
my  opinion.  House  Joint  Resolution  1054. 

The  Teamsters  Union  has  a  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  with  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  over  whose  members  do  certain 
work  connected  with  the  stufBng  of  the 
containers.  Much  of  it  is  now  done  by 
members  of  the  Teamsters.  The  Team- 
sters Union  wsmts  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  this  work  for  its  members.  Obvi- 
ously, an  agreement  between  PMA  and 
the  union  on  this  issue  will  not  bind  the 
Teamsters  who  are  not  a  party  to  the 
negotiations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1 3^eld  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1025  will  establish  the  deter- 
mination of  all  the  issues  involved  and 
will  include  both  the  members  in  the 
Hawaiian  dispute  and  the  Jurisdictional 


dispute  between  the  Teamsters  Union 
and  the  Longshoremen's  Union 

I  do  not  believe  House  Joint  Resolution 
1054  will  take  care  of  those  two  things  as 
I  personally  Interpret  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 197  which  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  yesterday  is  substantially  the  same 
I  am  advised  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, as  House  Joint  Resolution  1025  and 
is  acceptable  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  In  Just  one 
moment  and  I  will. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  Just 
finish  my  statement? 

Mr  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
flmshing  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
T/onder  if  the  gentleman  might 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowmg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

IRou  No.  38] 
Andrews  Gibbons  Min«hi>n 

Arends  Gmy  Murphy.  NT 

Ashbrook  Oreen,  Pa.  O^TS^SIkl 

B«U  Orlffln  PeUy 

Blaggl  Qrover  Powell 

Blatnlk  Hanaen.  Wash.   Price,  Tex 

Broomfleld  Harsha  Piyor,  Ark. 

^beu  Harvey  Rallsback 

Carey,  N.T.         Hawkins  Roberta 

Chlsholm  Helrtoskl  Rosenthal 

Clark  HUlU  Ruppe 

Clawaon,  Del      Horton  Scheuer 

Clay  Jarman  Schmltz 

Collier  Jones.  Ala.  Schneebell 

S2!?**S,.  Kluczynskl  Smith.  Iowa 

Davte.  Wis.  Long,  La.  Stanton. 

Dcklnson  Lujan  J.  WlUlam      ' 

Dlggs  McCloskey  Stokes 

^^l,.  T  ^^^T^ .  Stubblefleld 

Edwards,  La.       Macdonald,         Stuckey 

p^^*  w***^-  Teague.  Tes. 

Praser  Mann  Tlernan 

Oallflanakls       Metcalfe 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  PROVIDE  A  PROCEDURE  FOR 
SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  DISPUTE 
ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  AJJD 
HAWAH 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Senate  Joint  Resolution  197,  passed 
by  the  other  body,  is  substantially  the 
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same  as  House  Joint  Resolution  1025  and 
is  acceptable  to  the  administration.  In 
connection  with  the  President  signing 
this  legislation,  I  am  authorized  to  state 
as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

The  President  will  watch  carefully  to  see 
that  the  parties  move  expeditiously  to  con- 
summate the  agreement.  The  President  will 
not  sign  the  legislation  Immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  I  urge  that  the  substitute  House 
Joint  Resolution  1054  be  defeated.  I  urge 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  1025  be 
passed  and  that  subsequently  Senate 
4pint  Resolution  197,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  be  then  considered  and  passed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  my 
■friend  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  have  just  one  question. 

In  your  recitation  of  the  Matsunaga 
joint  resolution — relating  to  your  discus- 
sion of  it — does  the  Matsunaga  joint 
re3olution  send  the  solution  to  the  Pay 
Board,  while  the  Dellenback  bill  does 
not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  says  that 
the  final  offer  of  the  selection  board — Is 
what — what  jou  mean? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Whatever  is  agreed  upon.  Assimiing  that 
we  do  take  the  Matsimaga  substitute,  will 
that  which  has  been  agreed  upon  go  to 
the  Pay  Board? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  or  not. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  did  not 
think  it  did,  but  I  was  not  certain. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Elinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  listened  to  the  state- 
ment by  the  President  and  I  wonder  if 

1  am  correct 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  President  wants 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  to 
commit  Itself  to  compulsory  arbitration 
but  yet  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
not  to  do  it  if  he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  they  pro- 
ceed expeditiously,  I  think  the  problem 
will  be  solved. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 

(Mr.  BOLLING) . 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
this  rule  and  believe  it  should  be  de- 
feated for  one  purpose.  Defeat  of  the 
rule  would  postpone  action  by  the  House 
in  order  to  allow  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  to  proceed  freely. 


The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  read  a  brief  statement  from  the 
President  which  says  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely what  he  read,  but  the  import  of  it, 
presimiably,  is  that  if  the  process  pro- 
ceeds expeditiously  that  has  been  initi- 
ated by  the  settlement,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  sign  the  legislation.  That 
is  clearly  the  implication.  If  there  is  a 
settlement  expeditiously,  the  President 
will  not  sign  the  legislation  is  at  least 
the  implication  of  those  two  sentences 
that  I  listened  to  twice. 

Now,  it  happens  that  I  consider  this 
twofold,  a  wholly  imprecedented  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  if  it  is 
pursued  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  imprece- 
dented, No.  1,  because  there  never  has 
been  a  time,  and  that  Is  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  the 
House  has  passed  legislation  purporting 
to  establish  a  method  of  settling  a  strike 
after  it  has  been  announced  by  the 
parties  involved  that  they  had  arrived  at 
a  settlement. 

The  only  reason  that  this  settlement 
is  not  final,  as  best  I  can  determine,  is 
that  the  union  involved  has  a  procedure 
which  is  part  of  their  constiti^ional  pro- 
cedure, part  of  their  democratic  process, 
which  requires  their  negotiators  to  get 
approval  of  the  membership  before  the 
agreement  that  they  have  proposed  is 
final.  As  I  say,  it  is  part  of  the  democratic 
process. 

On  this  coming  Satiu-day,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  caucus  of  the  Longshoremen 
meets  and  accepts  or  rejects  the  proposal 
of  the  negotiators.  This  is  part  of  the 
process.  I  am  told  that  if  they  accept  it 
that  then  it  is  probable,  very  probable, 
that  the  membership  will  accept  it,  and 
the  process  that  is  under  way  now  is  the 
normal  process  of  settlement  that  is  an- 
nounced sis  a  settlement.  And  we  are 
going  to  inject  ourselves  at  this  time, 
and  say.  "No,  we  are  going  to  have  this 
club  over  yoiu:  head.  We  are  going  to 
act  to  force  you  to  settle  what  you  have 
already  started  to  settle." 

I  submit  that  this  is  unprecedented, 
and  that  it  is  unwise. 

What  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 
The  bill  that  is  sought  to  be  passed  by 
this  resolution,  the  Senate  bill,  is  on  the 
Speaker's  table.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
obstruct  action  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  yesterday.  I  csinnot  say  that  I 
would  vote  for  the  resolution,  but  I  can 
say  that  I  could  have  delayed  it,  per- 
haps substantially,  and  I  made  no  such 
attempt  because  I  believe  in  an  orderly 
legislative  process.  And  this  institution 
can,  if  the  settlement  breaks  down,  in  a 
matter  of  moments,  almost,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  bring  up,  if  the  Committee  on 
Rules  chooses  to  come  back  on  Tuesday, 
if  a  settlement  breaks  down,  bring  up  the 
same  resolution  or  a  different  one.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  act  tonight.  We 
should  not  act.  We  should  postpone — 
and  you  should  know  that  while  the  par- 
ticular resolution  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6.  and 
while  the  proposal  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was 
defeated  10  to  5,  that  my  motion  to  post- 
pone was  defeated  by  8  to  7.  TTiere  Is 


very  good  reason  not  to  take  this  im- 
precedented action.  That  is  one  reason. 

The  second  reason  is  to  me  equally 
comi>elling.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
mystery  that  I  have  suggested  that  we 
should  reform  some  of  the  procedures  of 
this  institution  and  modify  some  of  the 
habits,  and  I  am  hardly  one  to  oppose 
change.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  prec- 
edent in  all  the  history  of  the  Congress 
for  the  action  prc^rased  here  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

This  resolution  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  three  resolutions,  not 
one  of  which  has  been  considered  by  a 
legislative  committee  of  the  House,  and 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  consideration 
of  the  only  resolution  which  has  been 
considered  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee. 

What  is  this?  What  does  this  mean  in 
terms  of  precedent?  I  suggest  that  on  oc- 
casion that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ought  to  operate  a  little  differently  than 
it  does. 

This  is  so  remarkably  different,  it 
makes  me  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
there  existed  a  Rules  Committee  which, 
reading  the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the 
House,  decided  every  time  it  shows  a  mil- 
itant majority,  it  would  just  ignore  the 
legislative  committee. 

If  we  did  that — why  have  the  other 
committees?  Why  not  just  have  one 
Rules  Committee,  and  one  House — it 
would  really  expedite  things.  Matters 
would  not  be  very  well  considered.  They 
would  all  come  to  the  floor  from  people 
who  are  generalists  and  not  experts — 
and  there  we  would  be. 

That  is  the  precedent  that  this  reso- 
lution, if  adopted,  establishes.  It  Is  not 
so  much  that  we  take  a  bill  or  a  resolu- 
tion away  from  a  committee.  It  is  that 
we  choose  as  the  vehicle  a  resolution  that 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  committee 
and  was  not  reported  by  the  committee 
and  leave  out  the  one  that  was. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Sir.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  and  I  would 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  wish 
to  have  any  dispute  with  him,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  House 
that  the  Dellenback  resolution  was,  in 
fact,  considered.  It  was  the  subject  of  the 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee  and  voted 
on  In  the  full  committee  and  rejected. 
The  bill  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  was, 
in  fact,  not  even  the  subject  of  hearings. 

It  was  introduced  the  day  before  it  was 
considered  by  the  full  committee  and 
the  rules  were  waived,  in  effect,  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

So  I  would  not  want  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  to  indicate  to  the  House 
that  this  question  was  something  that 
has  not  received  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  may  have  misspoken 
myself,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
bill  that  this  resolution  seeks  to  pass,  was 
considered.  If  I  said  it  was  not  consid- 
ered. I  misspoke  myself.  It  was  not  acted 
favorably  upon. 
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But  the  bill  that  this  resolution  seeks 
to  pass,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
was  not  considered  in  the  Conmiittee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  The  Senate  bill  was 
not  considered. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  was  not  considered. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  All  right^then  tiie 
Senate  bill  is  the  bill  that  this  resolution 
seeks  to  pass.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look 
at  the  resolution.  It  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  intent  of  the  resolution  is  not  to 
pass  the  Dellenback  bill  or  the  Sisk  bill — 
it  is  not  to  i>ass  the  Matsunaga  bill.  It  is 
to  pass  the  Senate  bill,  and  send  the 
whole  thing  to  the  President  tonight  and 
thus  avoid  a  conference. 

Perhaps  I  said  "considered"  too  often. 
But  I  am  quite  clear  In  my  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  pass  a 
resolution  that  was  not  considered — and 
the  one  that  was  considered  and  reported 
out  in  the  usual  process  was  not  made 
in  order. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  it  not  true  that  If  we 
complete  our  recess  and  this  bill  has  been 
passed,  and  the  same  bill  is  passed  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  it  becomes  law  without 
the  President's  signature  after  10  days,  if 
we  are  back  In  session,  which  we  will  be? 

So  is  he  going  to  veto  this  bill?  I  want 
to  know  If  not,  it  is  going  to  become  law 
anyway.  All  this  argument  about  his  not 
signing  Is  Just  baloney.  There  Is  no  issue 
in  terms  of  the  President  signing  it  or 
not. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  We  are  talking  of  a  bill 
that  was  not  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  talking  of  the  pro- 
cedure you  outlined  at  the  beginning  of 
your  argument  that  if  the  Senate  bill  is 
passed  and  we  take  up  the  Senate  bill, 
which  this  rule  provides  for,  and  we  pass 
It,  and  send  to  the  President  a  bill  that 
has  psissed  both  Houses  then  It  will  be- 
come law.  This  Is  the  same  bill  which 
will  go  to  the  President.  I  understand 
and  I  understood  you  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  say  that  he  would  not 
sign  It.  if  this  has  been  settled,  this  will 
make  no  difference. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  statement  of  the 
gentleman  was  very  precise — and  It  does 
not  say  he  would  not  sign  it.  He  said  it 
more  precisely  than  that. 

But  the  point  is — suppose  it  did  become 
a  law  without  his  signature?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  become  operative,  if  I  un- 
derstand it,  without  some  further  action. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  quoting 
from  page  S  1446  of  the  proceedings  In 
the  Senate  of  February  8,  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  TTie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Caltfomla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  so  that  this  question  may  be 
answered  if  he  wishes. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  hope  the  gaitleman 
will  yield  me  some  time  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  date  Is 
February  8,  1972,  and  the  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill  is  as  follows  and  I  quote: 

Provided  that  proceedings  under  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  terminated  immediately 
upon  certification  In  writing  by  the  parties 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  have 
reached  complete  agreement  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  aU  the  Issues. 

In  other  words,  if  there  Is  a  certifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the 
parties  are  In  accord,  which  means  rati- 
fication by  the  union,  the  legisjation 
would  not  become  operative. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  me  1 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Yes,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  point  remains  precisely  the  same. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  postpone 
action  on  this  matter  and  let  the  coJ- 
lective  bargaining  process  take  its  course 
to  settlement,  or  we  can  pass  the  buck. 
The  way  to  postpone  it  is  to  vote  down 
this  rule.  We  will  thus  spare  ourselves 
a  remarkable  set  of  precedents,  which  we 
really  should  not  impose  on  ourselves, 
and  we  shall  have  allowed  the  collective 
bargaining  process  to  proceed.  The  only 
way  to  postpone  this  matter  for  a  few 
days  is  to  vote  down  this  rule,  and  that 
is  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conclusion  so  ably  and 
articulately  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  precise  and  is  the  an- 
swer: It  is  to  vote  down  this  rule — ^not 
only  because  of  this  trespass,  and  I  view 
it  as  a  very  serious  trespass  on  the  legis- 
lative process  on  the  subcommittee  of 
Which  I  am  chairman,  the  full  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  and  on  all  other 
committees  and  subcommittees  from  now 
on.  Because,  in  substantive  terms,  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  did  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  and 
which  was  reported  contains  absolutely 
no  subject  matter  which  was  not  fully 
discussed  In  the  hearings  before  the  full 
committee.  The  Matsunaga  bill  was  not 
discussed.  It  was  not  subject  to  inquiry. 
The  Senate  bill  appeared  before  us— and 
I  saw  it  first  only  as  recently  as  a  few 
minutes  ago — and.  as  Mr.  Bolling  said, 
the  objective  of  this  unique  and  unusual 
resolution,  carrying  with  it.  If  you 
please— and  I  say  this  to  those  of  you 
who  are  subcommittee  chairmen,  chair- 
men, and  ranking  members — this  resolu- 
tion is  unique  in  that  immediately  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  rule,  this  bo<^  auto- 
matically would  go  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  without  the  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  having 
the  right  to  say,  "Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 


of  the  following  bill."  The  resolution 
avoids  that  process. 

Those  of  you  who  are  In  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  strike — iuid,  indeed,  many 
of  us  are — you  are  not  going  to  get  any 
relief  from  this  legislation  if  it  is  re- 
ported today.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  in 
the  faintest  the  impending  strike  or  the 
possibUity  of  an  impending  strike  on  the 
east  and  gulf  coast  ports  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  under  an  80-day  Taft- 
Hartley  injunction  now.  which  expires 
on  February  14.  with  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, which  they  can  break  at  any  time, 
to  "hit  the  bricks."  as  they  say.  Are  you 
going  to  deal  with  that  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  or  are  you  going  to  await  the  out- 
come, as  promised  in  the  other  body  yes- 
terday, of  the  deliberations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  crippling  strikes  emer- 
gency iMlslation,  which  would  solve  the 
problem^  ostensibly  at  least,  in  the  whole 
transportation  industry  by  putting  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  now  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  into  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act? 

Members  may  think  the  employers 
want  and  the  managers  want  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  assure  the  Members,  they 
do  not.  Neither  does  labor.  It  would 
destroy  both  of  them.  And  it  does  not 
bring  them  closer  together,  I  can  assure 
the  House  of  that.  In  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  both 
management  and  labor  have  come  out 
foursquare  against  the  President's  emer- 
gency solution.  These  problems  caxmot  be 
solved  on  an  ad  hoc  Imsis,  nor  can  every 
bill  out  of  every  one  of  the  Members' 
committees  and  subcommittees  reach  the 
appropriate  resolution  by  having  some 
Member  of  the  distinguished  Committee 
on  Rules  introduce  a  resolution  preempt- 
ing it  without  hearing  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  the  contents  of  all 
this  legislation,  but  I  do  claim  this.  I 
know  more  of  the  facets,  of  the  involve- 
ments, of  the  implications,  of  the  history 
of  this  dispute  than  does  any  member  of 
the  rules  committee. 

My  resolution  should  have  been  the 
one  before  us  today.  I  hope  the  rule  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  For  iTques- 
tion  or  for  time  or  what? 

I  yield  the  gentleman  from  California 
30  seconds.  I  have  already  yielded  2  or  3 
minutes  over  there. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  dear  friend,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  our  way  the  major 
shippers  and  the  union  leaders  believe 
that  they  have  settled  their  strike.  It  was 
a  long,  tough  negotiation  between  those 
two  parties,  who  for  some  22  years  have 
not  had  a  strike. 

This  terrible  ordeal  Is  over.  I  think  we 
ought  to  let  the  parties  who  already  be- 
lieve they  have  solved  it  handle  it.  They 
are  boggled  at  the  notion  that  this  new 
factor  is  going  to  be  introduced,  and  no 
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one  can  predict  what  the  result  of  an 
action  like  this  is  going  to  be. 

Let  us  let  them  tend  to  their  business, 
and  let  us  stay  out  of  it,  and  let  us  hope 
that  when  we  come  back,  the  strike  will 
have  been  settled  permanently. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  3^eld  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
msui  from  New  Jersey,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  110,  part  15,  page 
20213.  in  association  with  the  so-called 
"Tuck  resolution"  it  says,  "shall  Imme- 
^  rrtiT*^°'v  so  into  the  House,"  and  that  is 
precisely  where  I  got  the  language  for 
this  one. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  wHl  yield,  I 
concede  that  is  so,  and  also  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  will  examine  the  record  for 
a  longer  period,  he  will  find  this  is  only 
the  second  time  it  has  been  used. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  heard  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dxllxn- 

BACK)  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  in  response  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolung), 
who  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
technicians  among  the  Members  of  the 
House,  that  this  procedure  may  be  un- 
precedented, but  it  is  not  unwise.  The 
situation,  like  the  procediure,  is  also  un- 
precedented. We  are  facing  crisis  not 
only  on  the  west  coast,  but  also  in  the 
Nation.  We  have  no  settlement  of  this 
crisis  at  the  present  time.  We  have  only 
a  possibility  of  a  settlement  of  this  crisis. 

May  I  say  in  response  to  the  remarks 
about  what  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  have,  in  fact,  dealt  with,  the 
proper  committee  did,  indeed,  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  1025,  and  that 
failed  of  passage  after  full  deliberation 
by  the  subcommittee  and  relatively  short 
deliberation  by  the  full  committee,  by  a 
very  narrow  vote,  by  a  vote  of  17  to  20. 
Had  there  been  two  votes  changed,  it 
would  have,  indeed,  come  out  of  the  full 
committee  instead  of  dying,  as  it  did 
indeed.  So  also,  both  the  full  subject 
matter  of  the  so-called  Thompson  reso- 
lution and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  197 
have  been  fully  considered  by  our  sub- 
conmiittee. 

As  the  chairm£ui  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  pointed 
out,  everything  that  was  Involved  in  his 
resolution  was  discussed  and  considered 
by  our  subcommittee.  So  also,  I  repeat, 
the  subject  matter  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 197,  which  is  also  covered  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Rules  Committee,  was 
fully  discussed. 

If  Members  will  look  at  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  197  and  look  at  House  Joint 
Resolution  1025,  they  will  find  a  high 
degree  of  similarity  between  the  two.  The 
differences  are  not  major.  So  we  cannot 
say  that  our  subcommittee  and  our  com- 
mittee have  not  dealt  in  full  with  both  of 
these  resolutions  which  are  made  In  or- 
der by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Much  of  this  proposed  legislation 
rightfully  deserves  far  greater  discus- 


sion, and  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that 
in  the  final,  closing  minutes  a  series  of 
important  comments  need  to  be  made, 
with  no  hope  for  consideration  in  full. 

If  the  hoped-for  vote  occurs  on  Satur- 
day on  the  west  coast,  and  indeed  ap- 
proves the  settlement,  then  any  further 
action  under  this  legislation  will  be  moot, 
but  we  have  no  assurance  that  such  ap- 
proving action  will  take  place.  The  issue 
is  not  settled. 

Last  September,  the  President  himself 
talked  with  the  leaders  of  the  ILWU  and 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Maritime  Associa- 
tion, and  both  of  them  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  matter  was  so  close  to  set- 
tlement it  could  be  settled  within  a  week. 
That  was  last  September.  It  hsis  not  been 
settled  yet.  In  the  meantime  there  has 
been  great  devastation,  not  only  on  the 
west  coast  but  also  inland. 

There  was  no  settlement  on  the  series 
of  occasions  when  we  were  very  close.  We 
are  very  close  now.  I  hope  the  present 
strike  will  be  settled — and  soon. 

Under  the  circiunstances  we  now  face 
it  is  imperative,  my  colleagues  of  the 
House,  that  there  be  action  tonight  be- 
fore we  dissolve  and  go  off  into  the  recess. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  rule  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikis). 

Mr.  SIKF.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
rule  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  strike  problem. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  inadequacies  of 
our  laws  dealing  with  emergency  trans- 
portati(Hi  disputes.  More  recoitly  there 
has  been  reason  to  show  concern  about 
the  resumption  of  the  west  coast  dock 
strike.  As  in  the  case  of  a  national  rail 
strike,  these  disputes  tie  up  our  Nation's 
transportation  industries.  They  are  eco- 
nomically devastating.  They  caimot  be 
tolerated  Indefinitely.  Ways  must  be 
found  by  which  they  can  be  effectively 
and  speedily  settled. 

The  dispute  that  closed  the  Pacific 
ports  for  100  days  last  year  and.  after 
expiration  of  a  Taft-Hartley  Injimction, 
shut  down  again  cm  January  17,  is  the 
kind  for  which  there  should  be  laws  to 
provide  a  method  of  fsdr  and  certain 
solution.  While  many  shippers  have  made 
alternate  arrangements,  and  port  activity 
was  speeded  dming  the  oooling-off  pe- 
riod in  anticipation  of  a  resumption  of 
the  walkout,  the  prolongation  of  the  cur- 
rent disruption  poses  a  substantial  threat 
of  widespread  economic  h£U7n.  The  Na- 
ticMi  is  struggling  to  recover  from  the 
first  trade  deficit  in  more  than  80  years. 
Important  agrlcultiu-al  exports  have 
been  curtailed.  The  west  coast  ports 
could  lose  business  permanently  to  rivals 
in  Canada  and  Mexico.  Hawaii's  major 
channel  for  supplies  from  the  continent 
has  been  cut  for  a  time  since  our  mili- 
tary shipments  were  threatened. 

The  labor  picture  of  today  is  far  dif- 
ferent than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when 
strikes  were  confined  primarily  to  those 
directly  involved  in  a  labor  dispute.  To- 
day, many  innocent  people  are  hurt.  The 
taxpayers  are  hurt.  Families  are  hurt. 
The  economy  of  the  United  States  is  hurt. 
Small  businesses  fall  through  no  fault  of 


their  own  except  that  they  are  dependent 
on  certain  soiu-ces  of  raw  material  denied 
during  a  strike  affecting  the  producer  of 
that  material.  The  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion is  balanced  on  the  most  delicate  of 
factors.  There  is  an  interdependence  of 
manufacturers  far  more  critical  than 
ever  before. 

In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
isolated  strike  in  our  modem  and  com- 
plicated society.  A  strike  in  any  vital 
industry,  such  as  steel,  transportation, 
ajid  automobiles,  is  in  effect,  a  strike 
against  the  Nation.  To  keep  men  at  work, 
goods  flowing,  and  services  fimctioning, 
is  a  matter  of  national  interest.  As  such, 
it  is  the  duty  of  elective  and  appointive 
ofScials  to  see  that  no  disruption  occurs. 
Work  stoppages  with  nationwide  impact 
no  longer  can  be  afforded.  We  must  ar- 
rive at  procedures  to  avoid  strikes  that 
are  destructive  to  our  Nation  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  so  immediately. 
The  Congress  is  the  stumbling  block.  We 
have  not  acted.  We  must  now  find  a  way 
to  prevent  these  prolonged  walkouts 
while  recognizing  the  legitimate  demands 
of  both  labor  and  management.  If  we  do 
not  act  now  when  the  need  is  great,  then 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  act  later  when 
the  pressure  Is  reduced.  The  most  appar- 
ent need  is  to  shorten  negotiations  lead- 
ing up  to  an  agreement  on  a  contract. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  for  ending  the  dock 
strike  which  calls  for  naming  a  three- 
member  arbitration  panel  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  panel  would  be  given 
40  days  to  complete  its  task.  The  union 
would  be  ordered  to  end  the  strike  as  soon 
as  the  law  was  enacted.  The  suggested 
law  would  empower  the  panel  to  decide 
all  issues  In  the  dispute,  which  would 
include  the  jurisdictional  fight  between 
the  Teamsters  and  Longshoremen  over 
container  jobs.  The  panel  would  be  told 
to  follow  the  rules  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  but  the  panel's  decisions 
would  be  final,  without  requiring  ap- 
proval by  the  Pay  Board.  A  court  review 
could  be  obtained  by  either  party  to  the 
dispute.  The  terms  ordered  by  the  arbi- 
trators would  remain  in  effect  for  at  least 
18  months,  under  this  proposal. 

I  fully  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  bar  such  crises  as  Oie  west 
coast  dock  strike.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
Congress  face  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  by  enacting  permanent 
legislation  to  end  nationwide  work  stop- 
pages. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  confess— if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  back 
there  who  have  been  critical  of  my  com- 
mittee about  this  action— that  it  is  a 
rather  unusual  procedure.  It  is  not  one 
that  is  exercised  regularly  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  when  we  hear  these  strong  state- 
ments about  it  being  "unprecedented." 
they  are  Just  not  true.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  has.  It  is 
exercised.  I  believe,  not  only  rarely  but 
also  wisely. 

I  would  not  be  an  advocate  of  the  com- 
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mittee  using  this  power  £is  a  regular  pro- 
cedure. I  do  not  believe  it  should. 

But  there  comes  a  time,  there  comes 
an  hour,  when  a  situation  has  developed 
where  a  recalcitrant  committee  or  a  re- 
calcitrant group  of  people  refuse  to  budge 
when  extraordinary  measures  must  be 
resorted  to. 

I  say  to  you  here  and  now  with  regard 
to  most  of  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  here  against  this  procedure  and 
the  castigation  of  my  committee  that  if 
they  did  not  have  that  to  rely  upon,  they 
would  find  some  other  excuse  for  delay- 
ing tills  long  overdue  settlement  of  this 
strike. 

So  what  have  we  done  here?  Two  mem- 
bers of  this  awful  Committee  on  Rules, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  one  a 
Democrat,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK),  and  one  a  Republican,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Allen 
Sbhth).  joined  in  a  resolution,  both 
members  of  my  committee,  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  fioor  and  give  the  House  an 
opportimity  to  pass  on  this  question. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  all 
of  the  details,  but  I  do  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact — and  nobody  can  dispute 
this — that  while  there  is  a  tentative 
agreement  on  most  of  the  issues  involved 
In  this  disastrous  strike,  it  is  not  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Who  can  say  that  some 
further  delay  will  not  occur? 

Moreover,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  strike  has  been  dragging 
along  for  123  days  and  no  action  to  con- 
summate it  was  taken. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  when  you  castigate  this  committee 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  action  that 
was  taken,  the  threat  of  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  seriously  doubt 
there  would  have  been  any  substantial 
progress  made  in  the  settlement  of  this 
strike.  Because  of  the  very  fact  that  the 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  people  suffering  because  of  the 
blow  to  the  economy  of  the  coimtry, 
wanted  something  done,  some  action  was 
taken  by  our  committee  and  we  have  had 
the  progress  which  we  have  made  in  the 
settlement  of  the  matter. 

I  hope  this  strike  is  settled  and  is 
setUed  on  Saturday,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  President  to 
sign  the  legislation. 
Just  a  few  minor  details  now. 
My  friend  Mr.  Bolling — and  he  is  my 
friend  and  a  good  personal  friend— we 
do  not  always,  and  that  may  be  an  un- 
derstatement, agree  on  philosophies  of 
government,   but   he   talks   about   the 
Committee  on  Rules  not  reporting  out 
me  committee  bill.  The  committee  bill 
with  aU   due   deference   to   my   other 
friend,  Mr.  Thobcpson  of  New  Jersey,  who 
opposes  my  position  here  today,  the  bill 
reported  out  by  his  subcommittee  and 
then  reported  by  the  full  committee.  I 
understand,  is,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
just  so  much  eyewash.  What  did  it  do? 
It  simply  provided    that  the  military 
cargoes  should  go  ahead. 

It  Is  already  going  ahead,  and  that  the 
a^cultural  products  might  go  back  and 
lorth  from  Hawaii.  What  about  J«»an 
and  the  other  sections  of  the  world? 

So,  we  have  reached  a  situation  here 
Where  something  had  to  be  done. 

CatVUI 317— Part  3 


Now,  I  confess  again  to  you  that  the 
wording  of  this  rule  possibly  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  unprecedented  about  it.  It 
is,  rather,  an  awkward  approach  to  this 
matter.  And,  why?  Because  your  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  not  know  that  the 
other  body  had  passed  this  joint  resolu- 
tion or  a  similar  joint  resolution  imtil 
the  Rules  Committee  had  completed  its 
hearings.  And  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  passed  the  other  body  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  79  to  3.  And, 

yet  my  friends 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  expired.  All 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  one-half 
minute. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 

one-half  minute  I  want  to  finish  that  one 

sentence.  We  have  been  asked  now  to  go 

home  on  a  recess  and  leave  this  thing 

hanging  in  a  state  of  limbo,  and  I  hope 

we  will  not  do  it.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 

We  cannot  afford  to  go  on  a  poUtical 

excursion  while  our  people,  including  our 

laboring  pec^Jle,  are  suffering. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 

previous  question  on  the  resolution  and 

the  amendment. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on  the 

committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.   The  question  is  on 
the  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  203.  nays  170,  not  voting  58 
as  follows:  ' 

[RoU  No.  39] 

TEAS— 203 

Cleveland 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Coiighlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnstcl 

Devlne 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Bacb 

Esbleman 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plsher 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 


McClory 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
Mc  Kinney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
MinshaU 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Passman 
Pettis 


Alexander 

Abemethy 

Abbltt 

Arends 

Anderson,  m. 

Archer 

Belcher 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhm,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleaon,  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
OonH. 


Oude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Maas. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungat« 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jannan 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Keating 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
CalU. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annvmzio 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Aspinall 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Begich 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carney 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Ciilver 

Curlln 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhaidt 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 


Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rogers 

Roy 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 
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Praser 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Carina  tz 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Ranley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hubert  ».^^^,,  ..r, 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rosenthal 


Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tbone 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veyscy 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PodeU 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held 

Beuss 

Riegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Heinz 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash 

Holifield 

Howard 

Jacobs  ,„,  „„.i„ 

Johnson,  Calif.  Sarbanes 


Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Keith 

Fountain  Kemp 

Frellngbuysen  King  Andrews 

Frenzel  Kuykendall  Ashbrook 

Frey  Kyi  Baring 

Fuqua  Landgrebe  BeU 

Oettys  Landnun  Blagsl 

Goldwater  Latta  Blatnlk 

Ooodllng  Lennon  Broomfleld 

Green.  Oreg.  Lent  CabeU 

Gross  Link  Carey,  N.Y. 

Oubser  Lloyd  Chlsholm 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McPall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 

MiUs,  Ark. 

yjt\n\m*y 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moes 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 
CHara 

O'Nem 
Patman 
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Saylor 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

ThomiMon,  VJ. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 


Clawson,  Del 

Comer 

Corman 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  CaUf. 

Edwards,  La. 


Forsythe 

Oallflanakls 

Gibbons 

Griffin 

Orover 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Helstoeki 

HUlls 
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Horton 

Metcalfe 

Scheuer 

Jones.  Ala. 

O'KonsU 

Schmltz 

Junes.  Tenn. 

Pelly 

SchneebeU 

Kluczynskl 

Peyser 

Smith.  Iowa 

Lujan 

Powell 

Stanton, 

McCloskey 

Price.  Tex. 

J.  William 

McCTilloch 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Steele 

Macclonald, 

Roberts 

StubbleHeld 

Mass. 

Rousselot 

Symington 

M^tnn 

Ruppe 

Wampler 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  tot,  with  Mr. 
Metcalfe  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Orlffln  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  Bloomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Blaggl 
against.       , 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  SchneebeU  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  Helstoskl  against. 

Mr.  Hillls  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
M  issachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for.  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Mr.  Grover  for,  with  Mr.  Symington  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Wampler  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Oaliaanakis  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Messrs.  TAYLOR.  HANNA,  and  KEITH 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  796,  the  House  resolves  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1025)  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Hawaii  among  certain  shippers 
and  associated  employers  and  certain 
employees. 

IN  THE  COMMrrrEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1025,  with  Mr.  Natcher 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  smd  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QtriE) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  the  procedure 
that  has  been  adopted  in  connection  with 
this  resolution  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  adopted. 

If  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  had  been  dilatory  or  had  tried 
to  stall,  it  would  be  another  question. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  just  too  much 
politics  involved  here.  If  we  were  going  to 
get  any  results,  it  would  be  a  horse  of  a 
different  color. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  why  the  Rules 
Committee  chose  to  take  such  a  dicta- 
torial stand,  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  dic- 
tatorial stand. 

One  of  these  days  some  Members  may 
think  back  with  regret  upon  this  oc- 
casion when  they  have  usurped  and  run 
over  a  committee,  a  procedure  that  has 
never  been  followed  and  for  which  there 
was  no  precedent. 

I  regret  to  see  the  Rules  Committee, 
chaired  by  a  great  Southern  Democrat 
who  believes  in  democratic  principles, 
come  before  this  body  with  a  resolution 
of  this  type.  The  results  obtained  will  be 
nil.  I  say  that  unhesitatingly. 

We  have  had  private  parties  engaged 
in  the  time-honored  process  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  yet  now,  at  the  stage  of 
the  game  when  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
it  is  not  going  to  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose, the  proponents  of  this  measure  are 
asking  this  body  to  circmnvent  its  normal 
procedures  and  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment involved  in  a  dispute  that  no  longer 
exists. 

All  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  do  in  a  few  days  is  to  call 
these  people  in  and  say,  "This  dispute 
has  been  settled,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
sign  this  resolution." 

As  for  the  resolution  itself,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  will  contribute  to  a 
settlement,  because  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment by  the  parties  has  already  been 
reached  without  Federal  Government  in- 
terference. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Why  should  this  Chamber  be  so  gullible 
as  to  fall  into  a  Republican  political 
trap? 

I  know  that  some  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  will  say  that  this  committee 
has  not  acted  expeditiously,  and  that  we 
would  not  have  taken  any  action.  That 
is  untrue.  Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friends  that  we  were  taking  action  and 
that  we  took  it  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
never  intervened  until  the  80-day  period 
had  long  since  elapsed,  and  did  not  in- 
voke the  80-day  cooling-oflf  period  until 
long  after  the  strike  had  been  in  effect. 

As  soon  as  we  got  tliis  bUl  I  referred 
the  bill  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  .  It  is  true  that  not 
everyone  agreed  with  the  bill  reported 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson),  but  1  do  not  know  of  any 
individual  who  worked  harder  to  try  to 
settle  this  strike  than  Congressman 
Thompson  worked. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  his  southern  friends.  I  do  not  think 
he  has  any. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  WeU,  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  that 
statement.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  very  seldom  votes  for  a  southern 
friend,  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  am  going 
to  say  that  maybe  you  do  not  have  some 
southern  friends,  but  you  do  have  quite 
a  nimiber  of  northern  friends. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  since  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  got  per- 
sonal, I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of 
an  occasion  that  he  even  votes  for  many 
of  his  other  southern  friends,  let  me  put 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  is  noth- 
ing but  a  fraud  upon  this  House  at  tliis 
time,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  will  vote  the  reso- 
lution down. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  s^elding  to  me,  and  I 
was  going  to  say  to  the  gentleman:  Be- 
ware of  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

I  think  maybe  what  we  are  observing 
here  is  a  good  example  of  that  tyranny 
in  suction,  certainly,  when  the  Committee 
on  Rules  can  sweep  aside  all  functions  of 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House,  and 
bring  a  bill  here  on  the  floor  and  ram 
it  through,  and  send  it  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent, because  if  they  can  do  this  with  this 
piece  of  legislation  then  they  can  do  it 
with  every  piece  of  legislation  in  this 
Congress  from  now  on. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  set  a 
disastrous  precedent  here  tonight. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  have  set  an  ex- 
ample in  my  judgment  that  they  are 
going  to  regret  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  stand  in  defense  of  the  action  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  because  we 
waited  here  a  long,  long  time  for  some 
type  of  action  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  this  disastrous  strike  which  was 
crippling  this  Nation  and  bringing  this 
Nation  to  its  knees,  as  far  as  its  economy 
was  concerned. 

As  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  50  States,  agriculture  was  slipping 
backward  and  farm  products  were  not 
moving,  and  it  was  costing  on  the  aver- 
age of  $1  million  a  day. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  its  action,  and 
I  would  stand  In  defense  of  their  action 
any  time  this  type  of  legislation  has  to 
be  brought  out,  and  is  necessary. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa  that  we 
are  not  settling  anything  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  there  is  no  permanent  remedy 
provided. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say — this  was  supposed  to  be  a  disas- 
trous strike.  But  let  us  take  the  events 
as  they  occurred. 

There  was  a  strike — the  first  one  in  22 
years  involving  this  union.  The  west 
coast  workers  are  drawing  from  15  to  20 
percent  less  than  workers  in  some  other 
Industries  who  have  had  numerous 
strikes.  Right  after  the  time  limit,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  invoked 
the  80-day  cooling-off  period.  I  have 
never  seen  any  negotiations  in  all  my 
life  taking  place  during  the  80  days. 

The  80  dasrs  never  produced  anything 
because  they  just  postponed  it.  During 
those  100  days  you  are  talking  of,  they 
work  the  80  days.  Then  on  top  of  that 
they  made  the  offer  voluntarily  a  two- 
way  offer  to  haul  all  military  equipment 
and  to  haul  all  agricultural  products 
which  was  turned  down,  because  the 
operators  knew  that  the  union  was 
broke. 

The  unions  lost  so  many  eihployees 
and  instead  of  hauling  in  the  usual  way, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  have  the  con- 
tainerized merchandise  and  ship  it  out 
and  haul  it  away  100  miles  and  take 
many  of  the  dockworkers'  jobs. 

Now  they  had  40,000  or  50,000  con- 
tainer ships. 

How  many  of  the  workers  were  out  on 
strike?  They  are  not  striking  for  an  eco- 
nomic wage,  they  were  striking  for  some- 
thing to  put  into  an  early  retirement 
fimd  required  because  of  the  loss  of  jobs. 
When  I  talked  to  you  last  week,  they 
were  2'/^  cents  apart — not  on  su;count  of 
the  dollar — they  accepted  that — but  2V^ 
cents  was  the  difference  they  were  trying 
to  work  out  between  putting  into  the  re- 
tirement fund  for  themselves — or  they 
had  to  go  on  relief,  rather  than  putting 
it  into  a  long-term  retirement  fund. 

They  hauled  all  of  your  agricultural 
products.  But  the  operators  said,  "No — 
the  imion  is  broke  and  the  economic  pres- 
sure on  the  ofBcers  of  this  union  will  force 
a  settlement." 

What  have  you  done?  What  are  you 
trying  to  do?  Let  me  say  to  you  that 
without  free  enterprise  labor,  there  can 
be  no  free  enterprise  industry.  The  treat- 
ment has  to  be  the  same  for  both. 

I  know  of  no  industry  in  my  area  that 
wants  to  be  tied  down  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration under  any  conditions.  Because 
this  year  they  think,  some  of  them,  that 
they  have  an  administration  that  might 
lean  their  way  and  might  name  commis- 
sions that  would  hand  down  a  decision 
that  would  appeal  to  them  and  be  worth- 
while. 

But  we  have  a  way  of  changing  ad- 
ministrations in  this  country.  We  have  a 
day  coming  when  you  will  rue  the  day  if 
you  allow  this  action  to  take  place. 

You  have  another  strike  coming  up 
very  shortly— one  that  will  chase  90  per- 


cent of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  into 
a  comer,  because  it  is  going  to  be  the  kind 
of  strike  that  will  come  from  persons  who 
will  just  say — not  an  organized  strike. 

You  say— Well,  now,  that  is  leading 
into  that.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  Why 
do  you  think  there  cannot  be  any  settle- 
ment and  there  cannot  be  a  commitment 
or  an  agreement  reached?  Because  this 
House  against  my  advice  and  against  my 
Judgment  voted  to  tie  into  the  Landrum- 
Qriffln  bill  a  proposition  that  every  con- 
tract agreed  upon  between  negotiating 
national  bodies  or  international  bodies 
had  to  go  back  to  the  local  unions.  Do 
you  know  how  long  it  takes  some  local 
unions  to  agree  on  a  nationally  arrived  at 
contract?  We  still  have  some  steelwork- 
ers  who  have  not  ratified  an  agreement 
made  2  years  ago  in  the  steel  industry. 

We  have  today  msmy  local  unions  in 
the  mines  that  have  not  agreed  to  a  con- 
tract that  was  arrived  at  between  the 
operators. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this  to  all 
of  you— you  are  in  a  mood  today  in  a  sort 
of  mood  that  you  have  to  strike  out  at 
somebody,  because  we  have  failed  as 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  recognize 
the  sickness  gnawing  away  at  the  body 
politic  of  this  Nation  of  ours  and  we  are 
hiding  behind  this  action  and  you  are 
blaming  it  on  one  imion  on  strike,  one 
incident  in  labor. 

The  whole  business  and  the  whole 
trouble  we  are  in  in  this  great  Congress 
in  this  legislation,  we  are  talking  about  a 
cancer  that  none  of  us  have  the  courage 
or  the  guts  to  reach  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  cut  out,  that  cancer  that  is 
destroying  this  country  and  it  is  a  cancer 
that  is  foreign  made. 

If  you  do  not  understand  it,  you  will 
imderstand  it,  because  it  is  my  predic- 
tion that  the  local  imions,  the  dock  work- 
ers, may  very  well  refuse  to  go  to  work, 
and  none  of  you  are  going  to  make  them 
work. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  say  that  all  these  people 
who  have  been  crying  about  how  much 
produce  has  not  gone  out  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  not  heard  a  single  one  of 
them  saying  how  much  Japanese  trash 
has  not  been  coming  into  the  United 
States,  and  with  a  $3  billion  deficit  in 
Japan's  favor,  it  is  probably  3  to  1,  and 
we  are  3  to  1  better  off  than  we  would 
have  been.  So,  you  know,  when  they  start 
crying  about  that,  it  does  not  make 
much  impression  on  me. 

Another  thing.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
arrogant,  drastic  usurpation  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  leadership,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  was  the  swing  vote  in  the 
Hansen  committee  that  preserved  the  se- 
niority system  so  that  some  of  these  very 
chairmen  who  defy  the  Speaker  could 
have  their  jobs,  and  I  am  going  to  re- 
consider that  vote,  and  maybe  we  can 
bring  something  into  the  democratic 
system,  because  next  year  we  will  get 
some  chairmen  who  are  responsive  to 
the  leadership  and  not  a  power  unto 
themselves,  at  80  or  90  years  of  age. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
will  be  no  resolution  of  the  issues  on 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  I  hope 
the  resolution  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemsm  from  North 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Ruth)  . 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fre- 
quently find  myself  up  here  explaining 
what  goes  on  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Comm'ttee.  Occasionally  you  are  misin- 
formed, and  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  kind 
of  get  the  thing  straightened  out. 

I  am  really  sorrj'  to  hear  my  chairman, 
for  whom  I  have  the  utmost  respect,  say 
that  this  issue  has  taken  on  too  much 
of  a  political  implication.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  nothing  that  has  more  political 
implication  than  that  glorious  commit- 
tee on  which  you  said  I  serve. 

This  matter  was  lost  in  the  subcom- 
mittee for  a  considerable  time,  and  it 
looked  like  there  was  going  to  be  no 
danger  in  finding  it.  But  we  foimd  out 
that  the  Rules  Committee  was  becoming 
a  little  active,  and  maybe  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  something  that  they  felt  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  really  trying  to  get 
in  the  fight  between  the  unions  and  man- 
agement. They  are  trying  to  say,  "If  this 
thing  is  so  big  that  it  is  hurting  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
should  do  something  about  it."  And  that 
includes  us,  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  we  foimd  out  that  the  Rules 
Committee  was  doing  something,  we 
found  this  bill  and  Mr.  Thompson 
started  working  on  it.  We  got  it  out  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  actually  we  got 
it  to  the  full  committee.  Boy,  if  we  did 
not  bog  that  baby  down  there.  I  will  quit. 
You  know,  our  chairman  did  not  help; 
he  did  not  do  a  whole  lot  to  push  it  and 
he  did  not  do  a  whole  lot  to  stop  it.  We 
had  the  bill  read,  we  had  the  substitute 
read,  we  were  kept  looking  at  the  clock 
and  listening  to  the  phone.  If  necessary, 
we  had  the  necessary  quorum  call.  We 
know  how  to  do  the  whole  Job  in  that 
committee. 

And  we  realized  all  of  a  sudden  that 
the  Rules  Committee  was  going  to  bring 
out  a  bill  and  we  said,  "The  heck  with 
them.  We  will  give  them  a  bill,"  but  in 
their  judgment  the  Rules  Committee 
decided  to  take  their  own  bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, or  this  humble  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  in  the  well  is  going  to 
change  anybody's  vote.  I  think  the  really 
expedient  thing  to  do  is  to  have  the  vote 
and  let  us  vote  our  conviction.  I  do  not 
think  my  good  friend  the  chairman  has 
said  anything  that  did  not  happen  in  the 
committee.  I  am  up  here  to  tell  you  that 
he  left  out  some  things  that  did  happen. 
I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  f 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  evident  from 
the  earlier  vote  what  the  destiny  of  this 
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legislation  Is  going  to  be,  but  I  doubt 
that  very  many  Members  have  fully  un- 
derstood or  have  had  explained  to  them 
the  chronology  of  events. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  Members 
a  moment  about  the  genesis  of  this  strike. 
The  longshoremen's  unicm  has  been 
working  under  two  5-year  contracts  with 
the  Pacific  Maritime  Association.  The 
second  5-year  contract,  during  which 
there  could  be  no  negotiation  for  addi- 
tional wages  and  dining  which  time  there 
was  dramatic  improvement  in  the  ship- 
ping industry's  economics,  expired  on 
July  1, 1971.  There  having  been  no  agree- 
ment, they  went  on  strike  until,  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  bringing  about  an  80-day 
cooling-oflf  period  were  invoked  by  the 
President. 

Many,  many  weeks  before  those  100 
days  expired,  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  House,  deeply  concerned,  wrote  to 
the  President  and  asked  him  to  immedi- 
ately invoke  the  80-day  cooling-off 
period. 

On  December  25,  the  cooling-off  period 
expired.  On  January  17,  the  strike  re- 
sumed. On  January  21,  we  had  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  relating  to  this 
matter. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  to  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle)  that  had  the  Presi- 
dent's then  pending  emergency  strike 
legislation  been  passed,  it  would  not  have 
applied  in  this  case  because  there  is  a 
third  party,  the  Teamsters. 

The  ad  hoc  solution,  which  Is  proposed 
by  each  of  these  three  resolutions  before 
us  today,  will  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
if  the  east  and  gulf  port  workers  go 
down. 

On  January  21,  Senators  Pack  wood 
and  Javits  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
biU  substantially  the  same  as  that  in- 
troduced in  the  House  on  January  25, 
House  Joint  Resolution  1025,  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

On  January  27.  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  LAbor  had  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  it.  and  it  was  referred  to  my 
subcommittee.  Before  the  matter  was  ac- 
tually in  my  hands  from  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  goitleman  frcHn  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  two  of  my  staff  members 
were  on  their  way  to  the  west  coast  to 
talk  to  the  principals  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  the  real  Issues  were,  and  what 
the  facts  were. 

The  President  In  the  meantime  did  not 
file,  as  required  by  section  210  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  required  report  of 
the  five-member  80-day  board  outlining 
specifically  and  categorically  and  fully 
the  issues  in  the  dispute,  the  remaining 
issues,  and  the  results  of  the  required 
final  offer  ballot  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tl<xial  Labor  Relations  Board.  We  were 
working  in  a  legislative  vacuum. 

On  January  31,  February  1,  and  Feb- 
ruary 3,  the  subcommittee  held  hearings. 
We  heard  first  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  on  the  next  day  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiu-e,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  All  were  splendid  witnesses. 
All  were  cooperative.  All  of  them  gave  us 
Information  which  we  did  not  have  be- 


fore us  until  that  time.  We  then  heard 
testimony  from  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute: the  ILWU,  the  PMA,  and  the 
Teamsters. 

On  Monday,  February  6,  my  subcom- 
mittee reported  House  Joint  Resolution 
1056,  and  on  February  7  it  was  reported 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

At  10  minutes  of  12  on  yesterday,  when 
I  was  appearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  ask  them  not  to  take  the  un- 
usual action  of  depriving  a  legislative 
committee  of  this  action,  because  in  fact 
the  committee  was  working  on  the  legis- 
lation at  the  moment — at  10  minutes  of 
12 — the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  said  to  me: 

Mr.  Thompson,  can  you  give  us  any  as- 
surance that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  Is  going  to  report  a  blU  to<lay? 

I  said: 

That  would  be  Impossible,  Mr.  Chairman, 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  I  am  here  and  not 
there. 

Three  minutes  later  my  subcommittee 
counsel,  who  was  with  me,  slipped  me  a 
note  that  said: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  reported  yotir  resolution,  1056,  with 
amendments  to  add  Quam  and  Alaska. 

Prom  that  point  further  there  was  no 
need  for  this  usurpation.  It  has  never- 
theless taken  place.  I  protested  it  yester- 
day.! protest  it  today,  and  I  will  protest 
it  in  the  future,  even  if  it  applies  to  a 
bill  which  I  am  for  or  against. 

Now,  what  do  we  have  before  us?  Well, 
we  have  the  Dellenback  proposal  first.  It 
is  a  compulsory  arbitration  measure. 
Under  it  arbitrators  will  be  appointed, 
and  every  single  issue  upon  which  the 
parties  have  bargained  and  agreed — and 
there  are  literally  dozens  of  them — can 
be  opened  up  completely  and  changed 
completely  by  that  arbitrator.  And  they 
will  not  go  to  the  wage  board  notwith- 
standing that  they  may  well  exceed  5.5 
percent. 

Violation  of  the  resolution  would  mean 
a  fine  of  $100,000  a  day.  It  does  not  say 
who  is  going  to  pay  it,  whether  it  will  be 
imposed  civilly  or  whether  it  will  be  Im- 
posed criminally.  The  language  says  that 
any  "strike,  lockout,  or  other  concerted 
activity,"  woidd  result  In  a  $100,000-a- 
day  fine. 

Does  that  include  a  wildcat  strike? 
Does  that  include  a  sickout?  Does  that 
Include  a  slowdown  strike?  The  lan- 
guage is  unexplained. 

How  about  the  Matsunaga  measure? 
His  joint  resolution  does  not  bypass  the 
Pay  Board.  Oddly  enough,  it  does  not  In- 
clude Hawaii  and  the  Teamsters,  who 
have  been  deeply  involved.  They  will  be 
affected  but  unrepresented. 

The  Matsunaga  proposal  says  that  one 
can  have  a  final  offer  solution.  T}^  is 
simply  a  different  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

The  Senate  proposal  Is  really  the  Del- 
lenback Joint  resolution  minus  Hawaii 
and  the  Teamsters  with  a  different 
method  of  picking  the  arbitrators. 

Certainly  I  know  we  are  going  to  have 
some  legislation  today,  viiether  it  is 
good  or  bad — and  I  think  It  Is  bad,  and 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  it  It  might 


be  that  It  will  impose  an  18-  to  24-month 
period  during  which  the  dock  workers 
will  go  back. 

But  if  you  force  them  back  to  work 
with  an  imsatisfactory  settlement,  you 
just  wait  and  see  what  happens  24 
months  from  now. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BURTON.  You  know,  there  are  oc- 
casions when  we  are  a  little  less  proud 
to  be  Members  of  this  body  than  others. 
On  most  occasions  I  believe  we  behave 
with  a  certain  measure  of  rationality, 
but  really  the  mood  of  the  House  strikes 
me  more  as  one  of  vengeance  than  rea- 
son. I  represent  the  district  that  is  di- 
rectly affected.  I  know  the  parties  con- 
cerned, as  does  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Maillurd)  . 

This  dock  workers  union  is  a  very  ef- 
fective labor  organization  and  very  re- 
sponsible. They  lost  less  time  on  labor- 
management  differences  than  virtually 
any  union  in  the  coimtry  in  the  last  22 
years.  Dock  workers  also  have  a  very 
special  pride  in  chemistry.  This  may  not 
be  known  to  Members  who  do  not  have 
docks  in  their  districts.  I  believe — and  I 
shall  say  no  more  with  reference  to  the 
vote  on  Saturday— there  Is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  this  settlement  is  going  to  be  ap- 
proved on  Saturday.  I  am  wise  enough,  I 
hope,  not  to  speculate  from  this  point  on 
in  the  day's  deliberations.  I  know  these 
men  obey  the  law,  at  least  with  as  much 
reason  as  has  been  demonstrated  up  to 
this  point,  but  they  are  willing  dock 
workers,  and,  in  this  particular  industry 
and  in  our  pwirticular  port,  the  pro- 
ductivity is  higher  than  any  in  the  land — 
the    man-hour    productivity    increased 
some  ten-  to  twenty-  to  thirtyfold.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  Some  tenfold,  twentyfold,  or 
thirtyfold  since  1958. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  the  union  de- 
cided they  would  not  have  an  automatic 
wage  escalation  clause  that  reflects  the 
cost  of  living  in  their  contract,  so  when 
they  negotiated  some  5  years  plus  ago 
they  had  no  such  cost-of-living  wage 
escalator  clause  in  their  contract.  Every 
person  on  this  floor  knows  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  then,  but  it  is  not  reflected  in 
the  wages  these  men  have  been  receiving. 
So  this  particular  negotiation  was  a  very 
delicate  and  a  very  difQcult  (me. 

For  example,  the  man  who  is  repre- 
senting them  through  all  of  these  years 
was  not  representing  them.  They  had  a 
new  man  in  the  game. 

So  I  just  thought  at  this  point  in  the 
deliberations  I  would  urge  all  of  you  to 
consider  the  wisdom  of  engaging  in  what 
at  best  will  be  an  idle  act  and  at  worse 
what  I  hope  will  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  provocative  one. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  What  the  gentle- 
man has  said  is  perfectly  clear,  as  are 
the  implications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  useful  purpose 
to  be  served  in  going  through  a  more 
detailed  analysis  at  this  time  of  either 
the  Dellenback  proposal  or  the  Matsu- 
naga proposal. 
I  doubt  that  many  have  read,  or  of 
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those  who  have  read  them,  that  many 
understand  the  ImpUcations  and  ramifi- 
cations of  these  or  the  Senate-passed 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  yield  later  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga) in  order  to  give  the  gentleman 
an  opportunity  to  explain  his  bill. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
neither  I  nor  those  who  think  as  I  are 
going  to  stop  this  action.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  this  procedure  used  here  today  will 
not  be  used  on  legislation  in  which  you 
personally  have  a  deep  interest  and  have 
spent  such  a  great  amount  of  time  study- 
ing, with  the  full  cooperation  from  the 
minority  and  the  majority. 

You  should  also  consider  very  carefully 
when  you  go  home — and  if  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  your  employers 
and  your  employees,  or  their  employees, 
ask  them  how  many  of  them  would  favor 
compulsory  arbitration  as  a  national 
policy  to  be  taking  you  back  beyond  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process,  and  you  will  find — and  I  do 
not  care  how  conservative  or  how  liberal 
your  district  is — ^you  will  find  that  they 
do  not  want  It  and  that  It  would  be  de- 
structive of  our  collective  bargaining 
system. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes,  I 
yidd  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hes- 
itate to  take  any  of  the  gentleman's  time 
because  I  know  his  time  is  limited. 

However,  I  have  served  in  the  House 
for  29  years.  This  is  my  30th  year.  I 
have  believed  in  the  processes  of  this 
House  and  the  committee  sj^tem  to  sus- 
tain calm  and  Judicious  consideration  of 
legislation. 

I  feel  that  this  procedure  that  has 
been  used  today — and  I  must  speak  out 
against  it  although  I  am  now  the  chalr- 
msm  of  a  committee  and  I  miist  go  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  ask  for 
rules,  and  if  there  be  retaliation  for 
something  I  say,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  because  I  do  not  cause  any  re- 
taliation knowingly — but  I  want  just  to 
say  this.  This  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  legislative  procedure.  It  has  with- 
in It  the  elements  of  destruction  of  the 
legislative  process  of  this  House. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Rules  Committee 
has  the  authority  to  do  this,  althougb 
they  have  precedents  for  doing  it.  But  I 
have  searched  every  line  of  the  charter 
in  Jefferson's  Manual  on  Rules  and  I  find 
no  place  in  that  manual  of  niles  where 
the  Rules  Committee  can  usurp  the  leg- 
islative function  or  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committees  of  this  House  that  act 
under  their  charter. 

Then  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
Just  one  other  thing  before  I  cease.  To 
bring  to  this  House  a  rule  which  makes 
It  Impossible  for  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction to  have  the  bill  which  it  has  re- 
ported out  considered  is  a  further  traves- 
ty on  the  procedures  of  this  House.  I  re- 
gret that  it  has  happened  on  this  day. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California.  I  share  his  regret.  The  matter 
Is  a  fait  accompli.  I  think  this  procedure 


will  be  and  must  necessarily  be  discussed 
at  another  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  has  con- 
sumed 19  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  bring  one  other  point  to 
the  attention  of  this  body.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  mentioned  sending 
two  staff  members  out  to  the  west  coast. 
I  might  also  mention  the  fact  that  we 
sent  a  member  of  the  minority  staff,  Mr. 
Bernstein,  Eis  well. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In- 
deed. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Lloys). 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  key 
vote  is  over — ^that  vote  was  on  the  rule. 
With  that  "yes"  vote,  we  are  now  free  to 
work  the  wiU  of  the  peoi^e. 

For  too  l(Hig,  Members  of  this  House 
have  c(Hisldered  legislation  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  rdations  in  the 
context  of  whether  or  not  the  legislation 
may  be  "pro-labor"  or  "anti-labor."  As 
a  resiilt,  a  stalemate  has  occurred  in  the 
consideratl<m  of  essential  modem  labor 
legislatl(m.  It  is  far  pest  &ne  that  we 
leave  the  field  of  combat  to  labor  and 
management  and  that  we  address  om-- 
selves  solely  to  the  public  interest.  This 
strike  is  now  125  days  old. 

I  do  not  point  the  finger  of  blame  at 
anyone.  Some  Members  of  this  House 
receive  contributions  to  their  political 
campaigns  from  those  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. Others  receive  politiccd  contribu- 
tions from  those  engaged  in  orgsmized 
labor.  Obviously,  we  find  ourselves  bound 
to  an  individual  interest.  In  my  own  case, 
while  I  have  never  received  contributions 
from  organized  labor,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
be  objective.  As  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  my  State,  I  was  a  chief  sponsor 
and  supporter  of  the  so-called  rlght-to- 
work  legislation  which  was  passed  In 
Utah  In  1955.  While  I  would  hope  that 
other  States  would  afford  this  free  agency 
to  the  American  worker,  nevertheless  I  do 
not  siQ>port  compulsory  nationwide  ap- 
plication of  right-to-work  legislation 
upon  those  individual  States  which  do 
not  want  the  legislation. 

While  there  are  many  strikes  which  I 
oppose,  I  have  never  voted  to  withhold 
food  stamps  from  the  families  of  men 
who  have  been  called  out  on  strikes  or 
who  have  felt  the  volimtary  necessity  to 
strike  in  pursuit  of  an  objective  which  I 
might  Individually  oppose. 

So  I  support  compulsory  arbitration 
in  the  case  of  the  west  coast  dock  strike, 
not  because  I  am  antilabor  but  because 
no  voluntary  arbitration  has  taken  place 
and  because  I  think  it  is  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  the  needs  of  the  Nation  must 


take  precedence  over  the  desires  of  or- 
ganized labor  In  that  dispute.  Certainly 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
employer  position  should  be  endorsed  by 
this  Congress.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate 
that  we  £ure  called  upon  to  end  the  strike, 
but  Taft-Hartley  has  been  invoked  and 
has  failed  and  the  renewal  of  many 
months  of  bitter  dispute  and  tieup  of 
dock  facilities  may  be  resimied.  There- 
fore, our  responsibility  to  the  Nation 
must  be  met.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation 
must  be  the  overriding  Issues  In  this 
emergency,  and  clearly  we  have  no 
proper  alternative  now  but  to  protect  the 
public  welfare  against  the  possible  con- 
tinued Inability  of  the  bargaining  par- 
ties to  agree.  Compiilsory  arbitration, 
which  should  be  neither  pro-lEOwr  nor 
pro-industry  but  rather  must  be  pro- 
public,  miist  be  invcAed  if  this  strike 
continues. 

I  am  particularly  disheartened  that 
up  to  the  present  time  this  House  has 
not  been  able  to  dispassionately  discuss 
and  evaluate  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
permanent  legislation  which  would  pro- 
tect the  Nation  in  cases  of  strikes  in  the 
transportation  industry  seriously  dsun- 
aging  to  the  Nation  and  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  parties  themselves.  Again 
we  are  handicapped  by  this  syndrome 
involving  "pro-labor"  and  "anti-labor." 
It  is  time  we  applied  the  doctrine  of  the 
rule  of  reason  to  this  great  need  of  our 
day  which  is  to  work  out  of  the  Jungle 
of  seemingly  insoluble  labor-industry 
impasses.  Let  us  pass  this  emergency 
legislation  in  the  Nation's  Interest  and 
then  get  on  with  the  business  of  exercis- 
ing this  rule  of  reason  and  responsible 
evaluation  of  the  Nation's  need  by  con- 
sidering permanent  statutes  governing 
such  controversies. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  late,  and  every  one  of  us  knows 
this.  Far  too  few  of  us  are  present  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

Unfortunately,  of  those  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  there  are  probably  not  a  great 
many  minds  that  will  be  changed  by 
what  we  all  say  in  the  next  few  minutes. 
But  it  is  still  very  important  that  certain 
things  be  said  so  that  the  record  will  be 
very  clear  on  this  matter. 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  per- 
sonal regards  for  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson).  He  has  been 
extremely  courteous  all  the  way  through 
these  procedures  in  the  subcommittee, 
and  in  the  full  committee.  We  began  and 
we  ended  by  agreeing  on  the  goal  of  set- 
tlement of  the  present  controversy,  but 
we  strongly  disagreed  on  both  the  proper 
procedures  for  bringing  about  that  set< 
tlement  and  the  manner  of  achieving 
that  settlement.  But  all  the  way  through, 
as  I  say,  he  has  been  a  most  courteous 
chairman,  and  I  am  appreciative  of  that. 

Let  us  be  absolutely  clear,  Members 
of  the  House,  that  there  is  no  present  set- 
tlement of  the  west  coast  dock  strike. 
There  is  hope  for  a  settlement.  There  Is 
no  retium  to  work  at  this  time.  There  Is 
hope  for  an  early  return  to  work.  But 
we  must  imderstand  the  procedures  that 
have  to  be  followed  through  before  we 
get  either  a  settlement  of  the  present 
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controversy  or  even  a  return  to  the  man- 
ning of  the  ports. 

On  Saturday  there  wiU  be  a  caucus  of 
the  ILWU  leadership,  and  this  consists 
of  a  group  of  about  110  people.  I  have 
been  informed  by  conversations  with  the 
west  coast  that  it  might  be  that  that 
group  will  conclude  its  deliberations  on 
Saturday,  it  might  be  that  they  will  take 
2  days,  or  it  might  be  that  they  will 
take  3  days,  or  they  might  take  as  much 
as  4  days  to  conclude  their  deliberations. 
Having  concluded  their  deliberations, 
if  they  do,  indeed,  recommend  that  this 
settlement  be  approved,  the  issue  then 
goes  to  a  referendum  of  the  members  of 
the  union.  The  members  of  the  union  are 
divided  into  eight  groups:  the  four  major 
ports  on  the  west  coast  are  involved;  in 
addition  to  that  the  clerks  are  involved, 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  are  three 
independent  groups  of  small  unions, 
small  locals  of  the  ILWU;  their  rules  are 
extremely  democratic,  because  any  one  of 
those  eight,  if  it  does  not  agree  to  the 
terms  that  are  recommended  by  the  cau- 
cus, can  veto  them.  It  is  not  a  case  of  a 
majority  of  the  groups  agreeing  to  it, 
because  any  one  of  these  can  veto  it.  So 
we  have  the  second  major  hurdle  to  be 
taken. 

Now,  if  indeed  one  of  those  groups 
vetoes  it  there  is  a  procedure  available 
for  a  imion-wide  referendum  of  all  the 
membership  up  and  down  the  west  coast, 
and  they  can  override  the  veto — but  it 
takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  member- 
ship to  override  that  veto. 

So  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  in 
anybody's  mind  that  this  settlement  is 
already  in  hand,  and  we  are  merely 
awaiting  a  few  formalities  to  get  the  is- 
sues settled. 

There  is,  as  I  say,  at  the  least,  one 
meeting  on  Saturday,  and  I  hope  that  is 
when  it  is  settled.  There  is  another  meet- 
ing— another  vote — beyond  that,  and 
possibly  a  third  vote  beyond  that,  and  no 
certainty  of  what  the  outcome  of  all  of 
this  will  be,  and  even  a  possible  rejection 
of  the  settlement  arrived  at. 

Now,  with  that  as  a  background,  let 
me  talk  about  H.R.  1025.  The  economic 
impact  of  the  present  strike  Is  great. 
Those  of  us  who  come  from  the  west 
coast  States  know  exactly  how  great  it  is. 
Those  of  you  who  come  from  guU  coast 
States  or  Atlantic  States  know  what  a 
tragedy  it  can  be  to  many  people,  who 
have  no  way  of  protecting  themselves 
against  a  dispute  of  this  particular 
nature. 

In  most  labor-management  disputes 
the  people  who  are  most  directly  injured 
are  the  people  who  can  do  something 
about  it,  and  the  management  and  the 
worklngmen  can  agree  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  being  hurt  by  walkouts,  by 
lockouts,  by  strikes,  and  If  they  want  to 
end  it  they  can  agree  upon  a  solution. 

But  In  this  instance  we  are  facing  the 
imique  situation  that  the  people  who  are 
being  most  grievously  hurt  are  not  the 
people  who  can  do  anything  about  it  ex- 
cept through  us,  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

The  economic  impact  is  great.  The  in- 
Jury  is  great  and  growing  greater. 
We  had  before  our  subcommittee  three 


Secretaries  and  an  Under  Secretary,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr.  Volpe, 
Secretary  Butz,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Under  Secretary  Lynn,  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Every  one  of  them  made  clear  to  us 
that  the  damage  is  severe  and  that  the 
damage  is  immediate  and  the  damage  is 
national. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Of  course,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  quite  accurate  in  saying 
that  the  respective  Secretaries  gave  us 
their  view  of  the  economic  impact.  I  do 
not  think  with  respect  to  myself  and 
some  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  think 
they  made  clear  the  impact  nor,  indeed 
did  they  establish  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  bicker,  but  we  did 
refer,  if  you  will  remember,  to  former 
Secretary  Shultz'  study  in  1970  in  which 
the  conclusion  was  that  in  earlier  strikes 
the  economic  impact  had  been  much, 
much  less  than  was  apparent. 

I  concede  that  there  is  an  economic 
impact,  and  a  large  one  in  this  strike 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  national.  That 
was  not  made  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  understand  what 
my  colleague  and  friend  is  saying.  Let 
me  merely  make  clear  the  testimony  to 
which  the  gentleman  just  alluded  was 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bridges.  It  was  part 
of  his  testimony.  He  quoted  from  Mr. 
Shultz'  statement.  It  is  an  extensive 
statement.  In  early  1970,  before  the  100- 
day  strike,  at  that  time  some  24  years 
of  harmony  was  still  in  existence  on  the 
west  coast,  and  it  was  in  a  situation 
where  there  had  not  been  a  cooling  off 
period. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  testimony  of 
the  gentleman,  you  will  find  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
study  addressed  itself  to  the  longshore 
strikes  generally,  east  and  west  and  gulf 
coasts.  There  is  one  other. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  As  I  say.  if  you 
look  at  the  date  of  the  study,  you  will 
understand  that  the  date  of  it  was  pre- 
ceding the  situation  which  has  recently 
erupted  on  the  west  coast.  It  was,  as  I 
say,  at  a  time  when  we  had  a  record  of 
24  years  and  the  situation  which  was 
continuing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
study  is  entitled  "The  Impact  of  Long- 
shore Strikes  on  the  National  Economy," 
the  Department  of  Labor,  George  Shultz, 
January  1970,  and  it  relates  to  all  such 
strikes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  My  point  remains, 
however. 

May  I  point  out  that  subsequent  to 
that  time  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
northern  district  of  California  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1971,  dealing  with  this  very  issue 
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of  whether  there  was  a  national  impact 
in  this  strike  found,  as  under  section  208 
and  210  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  required 
it  to  nnd.  that  the  strike  which  was  a 
west  coast  strike  Imperiled  the  national 
health  and  safety.  That  was  the  require- 
ment the  court  had  to  find  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Taft-Hartley  and,  indeed,  so 
foimd  and  Issued  an  injunction. 

So  we  have  that  subsequent  to  the 
Shultz  statement.  In  the  100-day  strike 
there  was  a  situation  where  the  court 
was  sitting  in  judgment  on  this  very  Is- 
sue and  did  indeed  determine  that  it 
was  imperiling  the  national  health  and 
stifety  and  subsequently  Issued  the  In- 
junction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
longshoremen's  strike  Is  the  longest,  the 
most  protracted  longshore  strike  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and,  therefore,  the 
remarks  and  statemoits  made  by  Mr. 
Shultz  would  not  necessarily  apply  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
do  not  know  this  specifically  as  to  wheth- 
er. Indeed,  that  was  the  longest  strike. 
It  is  my  recollection  that  that  is  indeed 
the  fact,  Mr.  Scherle,  and  certainly  it  is 
one  of  the  very  longest,  and  the  results 
thereof  were  just  never  In  the  mind  of 
Secretary  Shultz  at  the  time  his  report 
was  issued. 

Let  me  go  on  to  another  point.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  Executive  has  no  fur- 
ther tools  at  the  present  time  available 
to  it  imder  any  law  that  this  Congress 
has  enacted  to  deal  with  this  particular 
situation  which  now  exists. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  He  has  spoken 
about  the  tools  available  to  the  Executive. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming,  if  he 
has  a  comment  to  make  on  that. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
msm. 

We  worked  diligently  on  the  committee 
together.  I  do  not  know  that  we  changed 
the  Republican  Party  In  my  section  of 
the  Nation  but  we  upset  tradition.  We 
violated  the  chairmanship  principle.  We 
violated  the  Haley  amendment  in  sasrlng 
we  are  authorizing  sums  as  may  be 
needed  or  appropriated  carte  blanche.  So 
we  let  emotion  get  the  best  of  us. 

We  take  a  rigid  position  as  between 
capital  and  labor  in  this  Nation  of  ours. 
I  started  37  years  ago  as  a  young  man 
listening  to  arguments  that  began  setting 
up  our  labor  law.  There  is  available  to  us 
tmd  the  President,  if  we  will  be  receptive 
to  it.  new  machinery  and  new  horizons 
by  which  we  can  outlaw  forever  the  besti- 
ality of  man  striking  against  his  fellow 
man  for  the  fruits  of  labor.  We  would 
allow  labor  on  the  boards  of  directors  of 
every  corporation  In  America,  and  if  their 
efforts  contribute  to  the  net  operating 
earnings  of  the  company  and  are  assist- 
ing the  corporation  toward  a  profit,  labor 
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would  share  in  proportion.  If  the  corpo- 
ration profits,  then  labor  will  share  in 
the  operating  earnings  of  that  particular 
corporation.  This  could  be  the  new  hori- 
zon that  could  eliminate  strikes  forever. 

I  think  It  Is  unfair  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  the  robber  barons  when  a  man 
had  to  strike  to  get  paid  for  doing  a  day's 
work.  I  do  not  think  doing  what  we  will 
do  today  will  make  an  iota  of  difference  In 
adding  to  a  man's  understanding  of  his 
fellow  men,  fighting  over  money.  I  wish 
we  could  look  toward  that  horizon.  We 
should  have  done  so  15  or  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  respect  the 
thinking  of  my  colleague.  Let  me  repeat 
the  statement  I  made.  I  am  not  saying 
whether  we  should  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding new  machinery  or  if,  indeed,  we 
should  enact  new  legislation,  or  what  its 
terms  and  conditions  should  be.  I  am 
saying  that  at  the  present  time  the 
executive  has  no  further  tools  available 
to  it  imder  the  existing  laws  to  termi- 
nate the  existing  strike.  The  facts  on  this 
bill  have  been  gone  over  by  previous 
speakers.  You  know  what  1025  does.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  cure  a  situation,  not  to 
impose  a  settlement  which  will  not  be  a 
settlement. 

We  discussed  the  present  situation  and 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  approval  of 
an  agreement  reached  by  the  parties. 
When  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Solicitor  were  before  us  they  made  clear 
that  if  all  issues  were  indeed  settled,  it 
was  their  intention  to  stop  any  further 
proceedings  under  this  legislation.  So 
that  we  have  here  a  standby  tool  which 
will  immediately  put  the  men  back  to 
work  and  give  them  time,  while  the  board 
of  arbitration  is  meeting,  to  conclude 
voluntary  settlement,  and  I  h(^e  they 
will  conclude  a  voluntary  settlement. 

Understand,  this  is  an  ad  hoc  piece  of 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  unique,  rare 
situation  which  is  now  existing.  This  is 
not  permanent  legislation.  I  happen  per- 
sonally to  favor  permanent  legislation, 
but  I  recognize  that  Members  may  very 
well  differ  on  details  of  what  should  be 
in  the  permanent  legislation.  We  are  not 
trying  to  put  into  the  legislation  tonight, 
in  these  few  short  minutes,  and  without 
any  such  discussion  before  our  Labor 
Committee,  such  permanent  legislation. 

Let  me,  in  connection  with  the  perma- 
nent legislation  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, however,  make  one  point  clear, 
to  which  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee alluded.  It  is  my  recollection  of 
what  Secretary  Hodgson  said  to  us — 
when  he  was  asked  about  the  impact  on 
the  present  situation  of  such  proposed 
legislation  of  a  permanent  natm-e,  he 
replied: 

The  permanent  legislation  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  have  stopped  this 
strike. 

He  went  on  and  said  it  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  settled  all  of  the  Issues  ^  in- 
volved. 

So  that  distinction  should  be  In  the 
minds  of  all  concerned.  Now  let  me  move 
rapidly  along. 

Understand,  this  bill  as  proposed  would 
deal  with  all  the  Issues.  Hawaii  Is,  in 
fact,  an  Issue  at  the  present  time,  al- 
though it  is  not  involved  in  the  negotia- 


tions. The  Teamsters  and  the  ILWU,  and 
their  relations  with  each  other,  involve 
some  very  real  issues,  and  they  are  af- 
fected by  this  situation,  but  the  Team- 
sters are  not  parties  to  the  negotiations. 

But  this  bill,  if  it  is  necessary  for  a 
board  of  arbitration  to  be  appointed  and 
start  to  act,  would  deal  with  all  the  Is- 
sues involved,  and  it  would  cover  all  the 
interested  parties  involved.  I  here  refer 
again  to  the  Teamsters.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  Teamsters' 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us.  They 
spoke  against  this  legislation,  but  It  Is 
also  clear  from  what  was  said  then  and 
from  subsequent  discussions  that,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  bill,  they  would  prefer  to  be 
officially  covered  and  not  left  somewhere 
out  on  the  periphery,  because  there  is  no 
misimderstanding  about  the  fact  that 
the  Teamsters  are  deeply  affected  by 
what  is  here  involved  on  the  west  coast. 

Understand,  the  bill  calls  for  an  imme- 
diate return  to  work — something  which 
is  desperately  needed.  It  provides  for 
penalties  on  the  part  of  either  side  if  the 
orders  of  the  board  are  not  complied 
with. 

This  House  Joint  Resolution  1025  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  197  are  quite 
similar.  I  will  not  go  over  all  the  details 
of  them  except  to  say  that  everything 
which  is  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  197 
has  been  considered  by  our  committee. 
There  are  some  differences.  I  personally 
prefer  House  Joint  Resolution  1025,  but 
I  understand  Senate  Joint  Resolution  197 
is  basically  the  same  thing.  It  has  re- 
moved certain  features.  The  House  Joint 
Resolution  1025  provides  for  a  different 
method  of  selection  of  the  board  of 
arbitration  which  is  a  perfectly  good 
method. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
sununlng  up  and  saying  this:  This  strike 
must  be  settled  for  the  national  welfare 
and  for  the  national  health  and  safety. 
This  strike  must  be  settled  and  settled 
soon.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  procedures 
now  underway  will  lead  to  voluntary  set- 
tlement, but,  if  not,  then  the  Congress 
as  the  representative  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  has  an  imperative  obligation 
to  act.  We  do  not  dswe  leave  this  body 
tonight  to  go  off  for  a  recess  without  hav- 
ing acted  on  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  in  view  of  the 
crisis,  in  view  of  the  need,  and  in  view 
of  the  terms  of  this  legislation,  that  ac- 
tion will  be  swift  and  that  action  will  be 
affirmative. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yor/C. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  several  times 
In  my  3  years  in  Congress  we  have  been 
asked  to  act  on  ad  hoc  emergency  bills  to 
resolve  labor  disputes.  On  each  occasion 
the  emergency  has  compelled  congres- 
sional interference  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. In  each  instance  our  deliberations 
were  accompanied  by  a  call  for  perma- 
nent machinery  to  rationally  meet 
threats  to  the  national  health  and  safety. 
Yet  these  emergencies  pass  and  so  does 
the  desire  for  legislation  to  provide  the 
needed  wide  range  of  remedies  which 
would  obviate  the  present  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. 


TTie  west  coast  dock  strike  should  be 
settled  equitably  and  quickly.  The  na- 
tional interest  demands  no  less.  Unem- 
ployment, already  too  high,  threatens  to 
go  higher.  Our  balance  of  trade  suffers. 
We  are  starting  to  lose  foreign  markets. 
A  gradually  firming  economy  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

It  apears  that  labor  and  management 
have  tentatively  resolved  their  differ- 
ences. Resolution  h£is  been  near  before 
in  this  4-month-old  dispute.  The  risk 
cannot  be  taken  that  matters  may  come 
apart.  This  emergency  legislation  is 
needed,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  used. 

The  Senate  bill  reasonably  and  judi- 
ciously provides  that  proceedings  under 
its  terms  terminate  when  the  parties 
have  reached  complete  agreement  on  the 
disposition  of  these  issues.  Settlement  is 
contemplated.  Settlement  in  short  will 
preempt  the  bill's  operation.  This  renders 
the  measure  only  precautionary. 

The  President  genuinely  and  wisely 
has  stated  he  will  delay  signing  emer- 
gency legislation  while  there  is  move- 
ment toward  ratification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  silver 
lining  in  this  f  ui-ther  exercise  of  our  pow- 
er in  these  emergencies  is  the  pledge  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  promptly  consider  the  various 
proposals  for  permanent  machinery  to 
deal  with  national  interest  strikes.  Let  us 
get  on  with  this  long  delayed  task. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Scherle)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  this  body  has  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  Intolerable  transporta- 
tion strikes  which  plague  this  Nation.  My 
State  of  Iowa,  for  example,  now  ranks 
second  in  agricultural  exports.  Thirty 
thousand  lowans  are  employed  in  non- 
agricultural  exports.  As  of  last  Novem- 
ber, these  dock  strikes  cost  farmers  1.2 
million  tons  in  lost  grain  exports,  most 
agricultural  exports,  their  jobs  were  at 
stake.  As  of  last  November,  these  dock 
strikes  cost  farmers  1.2  million  tons  in 
lost  grain  exports,  most  of  which  can 
never  be  recovered.  The  value  of  the  lost 
shipments  of  com  and  soybeans  alone 
were  estimated  at  $75  million. 

Even  if  the  west  coast  strike  is  settled, 
any  similar  lengthy  transportation 
strikes  in  the  future  will  again  damage 
our  economy  severely.  This  resolution 
has  no  bearing  on  resolving  the  inevi- 
table situation  which  will  resurface  on 
the  gulf  coast  on  February  14  when  that 
strike  can  resume.  The  contract  between 
the  Marine  Association  of  Chicago  and 
Independent  Employers  and  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union  will  expire  on  March 
31.  The  agreements  between  the  major 
shipping  companies  on  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, and  gulf  coasts  and  the  Masters, 
Mates  and  Pilots,  the  Marine  Engineers, 
the  Seafarers,  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  the  Radio  Officers  and  others  will 
run  out  on  June  15.  On  July  1,  1973,  we 
face  the  possibility  of  nationwide  rail  and 
truck  strikes  because  the  contracts  in 
these  industries  expire  simultaneously. 
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Because  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
In  the  House  and  the  narrow  defeat  by 
I  three  votes  of  the  Packwood  rider  In  the 
I  other  body,  we  can  now  vote  only  to  solve 
this  one  labor  dispute.  The  specter  of  fu- 
ture tie-ups  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem still  threatens  the  Nation's 
prosperity. 

The  climate  and  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  demands  that  we  Im- 
plement permanent  legislation  and  not 
make  piecemeal  stop- gap  attempts  such 
as  we  are  considering  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lengthy  dock  dis- 
pute, which  has  dragged  on  for  6  months 
and  cost  the  American  economy  $1  bil- 
lion, dramatically  points  up  the  deficien- 
cies In  current  labor  legislation.  Once 
the  limited  resources  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  have  been  exhausted — the  court- 
ordered  Injunction  has  already  expired 
on  the  west  coast  and  is  due  to  run  out 
In  the  east  coast  and  gulf  ports  next 
month — the  President  has  no  fxuther  re- 
course under  present  law,  national  emer- 
gency or  no  national  emergency.  All  he 
can  do  Is  submit  the  case  to  Congress  as 
a  special  crisis  requiring  a  separate  leg- 
islative solution.  This  solution  Is  really 
none  at  all,  for  It  bucks  responsibility 
to  the  Federal  Government  which  should 
not  become  embroiled  In  labor  litlgaUon 
Repeated  congressional  InterventlMi  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  is  a  costly  and  inefficient  waste 
of  congressional  energies. 

Nevertheless,  protracted  transporta- 
Uoa  work  stoppages,  of  which  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  veritable  plague 
m  recent  years,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
cripple  the  economy  indefinitely.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  represent  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  public  In  these 
disputes.  Thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
people  who  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  longshoremen  or  their  employ- 
ers have  suffered  heavy  losses  as  a  result 
of  the  dock  strike,  yet  no  way  now  exists 
to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  bar- 
gaining session  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. No  one  would  deny  the  dock- 
workers  their  legitimate  right  to  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  their  labors.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  realized  that  others 
are  being  denied  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
because  the  longshoremen  closed  virtu- 
ally every  major  port  in  the  Nation  to 
gain  their  ends. 

Farmers  have  suffered  perhaps  most 
of  all.  But  lost  farm  income,  estimated 
at  a  million  dollars  a  day  during  the 
strike,  is  not  an  isolated  economic  occur- 
rence. Sympathy  for  the  farmer's  woes 
will  rapidly  turn  to  empathy  as  the  im- 
pact of  agriculture's  shnlnken  dollar  is 
felt  In  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Agri- 
cultural loans  will  have  to  be  renegoti- 
ated, new  purchases  of  farm  machinery 
will  be  deferred  and  consumer  purchas- 
ing patterns  In  farm  States  will  decline 
sharply. 

Nor  are  farmers  the  only  exporters  to 
feel  the  pinch.  Other  producers  of  goods 
for  foreign  markets  not  only  sacrifice 
current  sales;  like  the  farmer,  they  also 
risk  permanent  loss  of  their  overseas 
customers  to  competitors  who  can  guar- 
antee reliable  delivery  on  a  steady  basis. 
Precautionary  stockpiling  can  cushion 
the  blow  for  manufacturers  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  as  it  cannot  for  farmers  who  are 
at  tlie  mercy  of  seasonal  harvest  and 
perishable  conunodities.  but  even  these 
measures  do  not  entirely  compensate  for 
the  uncertainties  of  a  long  strike.  Thus 
the  businessman  on  Main  Street,  the 
worker  in  the  factory — imlon  and  non- 
union alike— and  the  farmer  in  the  field 
are  all  penalized  for  work  stoppages  in 
tlie  transportation  industries. 

In  order  to  avert  another  such  disaster 
for  the  economy,  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  the  new  session  of  Congress  revising 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  broaden  its  cov- 
erage to  the  entire  transportation  indus- 
try, including  rail,  air,  maritime,  long- 
shore and  trucking.  My  proposal  would 
also  extend  the  President's  powers  to 
deal  with  national  emergencies  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  would  redefine  "national 
emergency"  to  Include  regional  strikes 
with  national  impact,  a  concept  not 
now  recognized  under  Taft-Hartley. 
When  the  present  provisions  of  the  law 
have  been  exhausted,  my  bill  would  give 
the  President  three  additional  options 
which  could  be  exercised  singly  or  in  suc- 
cession, as  his  judgement  of  the  situatltm 
warranted. 

First,  he  could  extend  the  cooling-off 
period  up  to  30  days  more.  This  option 
would  be  useful  If  a  settlement  appeared 
Imminent.  In  the  event  that  no  end  to 
the  dispute  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  he 
could  direct  the  workers  to  resume  partial 
operations,  just  enough  to  insure  essen- 
tial transportation  services.  Finally,  If 
the  participants  were  imable  to  reach 
agreement,  he  oould  empanel  three  neu- 
tral parties  to  act  as  judges.  Labor  and 
management  would  each  submit  a  final 
offer  and  the  three  would  then  select  one 
of  the  two.  No  arbitration  would  be  per- 
mitted.   Whichever    offer    was    chosen 
would  become  the  binding  contract  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  This  so- 
lution should  induce  the  participants  to 
submit  reasonable  and  realistic  proposals 
since  the  panel  would  obviously  reject 
extreme  demands  in  favor  of  a  more 
moderate  position.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
"final  offer  selection"  device  will  obviate 
the  need  for  arbitration  by  providing  the 
necessary  incentive  for  compromise. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  represents 
a  viable  solution  to  the  impasse  provoked 
by  protracted  transportation  strikes.  De- 
spite the  demonstrated  need  for  such 
legislation,  however.  Congress  has  so  far 
been  reluctant  to  act.  President  Nixon 
submitted  similar  legislation  almost  2 
years  ago.  It  is  still  languishing  in  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  re- 
jected these  proposals  when  they  were 
introduced,  contending  that  they  nullify 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and 
impose  compulsory  arbitration  imder 
another  name.  This  is  both  inaccurate 
and  shortsighted.  All  three  additional 
options  provided  in  my  bill  are  actually 
incentives  to  labor  and  management  to 
settle  their  own  disputes.  The  deficiencies 
of  the  present  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
virtually  insiu^  Federal  intervention  be- 
cause Congress  is  forced  to  step  In  with 
special  legislation  in  default  of  any  other 
procedure  for  resolving  labor-manage- 
ment differences. 
Hopefully,  the  majority  of  my  col- 


leagues will  recognize  the  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  and  its  partisan  motivation. 
We  must  act  promptiy  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  forestall  future  recurrences  of 
strangling  strikes.  My  bill  offers  one  way 
to  accomplish  this.  Those  who  reject  it 
should  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  better 
solution. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reto). 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
support  the  motion  to  recommit,  which 
will  be  the  Senate  measure. 

However,  I  do  so  only  very  reluctantly. 
Basically  I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to 
compulsory  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  any  labor  dispute,  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  violates  the  spirit  and 
objective  of  free  collective  bargaining. 
I  vote  for  this  measure  only  because  I 
believe  that  the  overriding  national  In- 
terest requires  compulsory  arbitration 
as  a  last  resort  in  this  particular  case 
The   strike    has    lasted    more    than   7 
months  and  has  caused  very  serious  eco- 
nomic harm  not  only  to  the  parties  in- 
volved, but  also  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  who  depend  on  the  shipping  In- 
dustry for  their  livelihood.  To  date,  we 
have  lost  about  $40  million  In  trade  with 
Japan,  and  25  million  bushels  of  wheat 
have  been  held  up.  Serious  damage  has 
been  done  to  our  export  trade,  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  budgets  of  thousands 
of  families  who  are  now  out  of  work.  It 
is  reported  that  the  cost  of  this  strike 
nationally  Is  between  $500  million  and 
$1  billion. 

In  approving  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress has  given  the  President  flexibUity. 
Should  the  tentative  agreement  reached 
between  the  parties  be  ratified  by  vote 
of  the  union,  the  President  will  not  need 
to  sign  this  bill  into  law,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  not  need  to  do  so.  for  none 
of  us.  I  think,  is  enthusiastic  about  what 
we  have  had  to  do  here. 

There  is  some  danger  In  this  measure 
In  that  it  takes  the  wage  Increase  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pay  Board.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  mistake,  and  I,  therefore, 
voted  against  the  closed  rule  prohibiting 
amendments.  It  is  important,  in  my  view, 
that  whatever  settlement  is  reached  Is 
reasonably  consistent  with  the  idiase  n 
guidelines. 

It  is  clear  that  the  public  Is  Increasing- 
ly concerned  and  fed  up  with  strikes  af- 
fecting the  national  interest  and  econ- 
omy. The  public  and  responsible  legis- 
lators will  press  for  comprehensive  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  emergency  strikes.  I 
very  much  hope  that  both  labor  and 
management  will  join  In  framing  such 
legislation  consistent  with  the  national 
Interest  and  the  principles  of  free  collec- 
tive bargaining,  but  involving  mecha- 
nisms equitable  in  character  that  will 
resolve  disputes  which  threaten  our  na- 
tional economy  or  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Matsunaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  representing  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  I  can  assure  you  that 
no  one  in  Wastiington  was  happier  yes- 
terday to  hear  that  a  tentative  accord 
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had  been  reached  In  San  Francisco  on 
the  terms  of  a  contract  to  settie  the 
dispute  which  has  plagued  Hawaii  and 
the  western  United  States  for  the  past 
7  months. 

As  announced,  the  negotiators  have 
reached  agreement  on  all  economic  is- 
sues, and  will  submit  the  several  remain- 
ing noneconomic  Issues  to  voluntary 
binding  arbitration. 

Welcome  as  this  news  is,  no  contract 
has  yet  been  signed,  for  the  agreement 
has  yet  to  be  ratified  by  the  membership 
of  the  ILWU.  And  if  the  accord  arrived 
at  yesterday  collapses  tomorrow  or  Sat- 
urday, Congress  will  not  be  in  smy  posi- 
tion to  legislate  an  end  to  the  strike,  for 
the  Congress  will  be  in  recess. 

So  we  find  ourselves  this  evening 
hastily  considering  legislatiMi  which  we 
hope  will  prove  unnecessary.  But  even 
when  Congress  must  legislate  hastily,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Congress  must  legislate  wise- 
ly. 

That  is  why  I  shall  offer  today,  under 
the  rule  just  adopted,  an  amendment  In 
the  form  of  a  substitute  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  1025,  the  administration  bill. 
My  amendment,  consisting  of  the  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1054,  would  apply 
to  the  current  west  coast  dock  dispute 
the  final  offer  selection  device,  but  only 
as  to  those  Issues  which  remain  un- 
resolved, and  only  after  a  30-day  mor- 
atorium, during  which  period  the  parties 
would  be  free  to  negotiate  their  own 
setUement.  The  events  within  the  last  24 
hours  definitely  Indicate  that  they  will 
do  this  if  (Hily  given  a  little  more  time. 

Agreement  between  the  parties  has  ap- 
parenUy  been  reached,  Mr.  ChairmEm,  on 
all  of  the  economic  issues  Including 
wages  and  their  retroactivity,  guaranteed 
minimum  income,  the  disposition  of  the 
$1  per  ton  royalty  on  container  cargo 
not  loaded  by  ILWU  members,  and  pro- 
vision of  certain  health  benefits.  In  view 
of  this  substantial  agreement,  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  I  will  offer  later  to- 
day, providing  that  the  final  offer  selec- 
tor panel  would  decide  only  those  issues 
which  remain  unresolved,  offers  the  best 
solution.  My  amendment: 

Would  provide  latitude  for  the  parties 
to  come  to  a  voluntary  agreement,  while 
Insuring  that  the  shipping  so  desperately 
needed  by  much  of  America  begins  mov- 
ing at  once. 

It  would  build  on  the  substantial  prog- 
ress made  In  recent  days  from  the  on- 
going negotiations  between  the  puties. 

It  would  draw  the  parties  closer  to- 
gether cm.  those  Issues  still  In  disagree- 
ment. 

And,  of  course,  it  provides  for  a  def- 
inite and  complete  end  to  the  dock 
strike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  resolution  combines 
two  of  the  three  features  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  In  submitting  his  request 
for  permanent  legislation  for  settling 
transportation  strikes.  Yet  he  and  his 
representatives  have  eschewed  both  of 
tl^se  features — an  addlticmal  cooling-off 
period  and  final  offer  selection — ^while 
opting  for  c(»npulsory  arbitration,  which 
Is  abhorrent  to  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

Why  this  sudden  change?  In  his  latest 
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dock  strike  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  rejected  another  cooling-off 
period  because  it  would  increase  "the  un- 
certainties in  foreign  markets" ;  the  final 
offer  selection  process,  he  argued,  was 
unsatisfactory  "because  the  parties  have 
already  been  bargaining  imder  different 
ground  rules  for  many  months."  But  it 
should  be  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
amendment,  by  coupling  these  two  proc- 
esses, eliminates  the  objections  against 
both. 

Under  my  pn^}osal  there  would  be  an 
additional  30-day  bargaining  period  un- 
der known  and  annoimced  groimd  rules, 
and  there  would  be  no  imcertainty  about 
settling  the  strike.  If  the  parties  were 
unable  to  agree  voluntarily  during  that 
period,  the  automatic  invoking  of  final 
offer  selection  as  to  the  unresolved  issues 
would  provide  a  definite  settiement, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  resumption  of 
the  strike. 

Furthermore,  because,  under  my 
amendment,  the  parties  will  have  had  a 
full  month  to  negotiate  freely  in  the 
knowledge  that  if  they  fail  In  negotiat- 
ing a  setUement,  the  ground  rules 
provide  for  selection  of  the  best  final 
offer,  they  will  have  had  ample  oppor- 
timity  to  adjust  their  respective  posi- 
tions, if  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remember 
that  what  we  are  now  debating  might 
well  be  called  contingency  legislation.  If 
the  parties  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  very 
close  to  complete  and  final  agreement, 
whatever  bill  we  approve  today  must 
meet  certain  criteria :  first,  if  the  tenta- 
tive voluntary  accord  breaks  down,  it 
must  legislate  an  end  to  the  strike.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  take  care  that  the  measure 
we  approve  does  not  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  agreement  already 
reached. 

I  know  that  many  Members  were  con- 
cerned that  the  administraticHi  bill,  by 
submitting  to  compulsory  arbitration  all 
Issues  In  the  dispute,  whether  agreed  to 
by  the  pcuiles  or  not,  would  actucdly 
make  at  least  one  side  intransigent.  If 
a  party  felt  it  could  "get  a  better  deal" 
from  the  arbitrators  than  it  had  been 
able  to  negotiate  on  its  own,  that  puty 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  see  the 
negotiated  settiement  collapse  and  a 
compulsory  arbitration  board  convened. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
substitute  amendment  would  promote, 
rather  than  hinder,  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment. The  pcuiles  would  realize  that,  if 
an  Impasse  developed  and  the  final  offer 
selection  process  came  into  play,  the  bar- 
gains already  struck  on  the  issues  would 
remain.  Only  those  issues  actually  di- 
viding the  parties  at  that  time  would  be 
put  to  the  final  offer  selection  panel. 

It  Is  regrettable,  of  course,  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  resolve  a  dispute  which 
has  been  tentatively  settied,  and  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  voluntaiy  agreement 
will  make  this  legislation  uimecessary. 
But  once  the  decision  is  made  to  legis- 
late, we  must  seek  the  legislative  solu- 
tion that  adequately  deals  with  the  crisis 
at  hand,  does  not  undo  the  progress  the 
parties  have  made  to  this  p<Hnt,  and  does 
the  least  damage  to  the  free  collective 
bargaining  process.  I  believe  that  my 


substitute  sunendment  meets  these  tests, 
and  I  will  urge  its  adoption  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matstjnaga)  for  tiis 
efforts  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  need  that  he  finds  to  offer 
this  solution.  I  announce  my  oi^xiGltion 
to  it.        

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cur- 
rent progress  toward  resolution  of  the 
west  coast  dock  strike  is  good  news,  in- 
deed, especially  to  those  farmers  and 
businessmen  whose  products  have  not 
been  moving  into  export  channels. 

Even  though  a  negotiated  setUement 
appears  Imminent,  however,  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  we  go  ahead  with  this  legisla- 
tion providing  a  mechanism  for  setUe- 
ment. It  will  be.  in  effect,  an  insurance 
policy  In  the  event  that  the  existing 
tentative  agreement  goes  sour. 

Some  have  tried  to  downgrade  the 
Importance  of  the  economic  effects  of 
this  strike  cm  American  business  and 
agriculture.  This  is  an  injustice  espe- 
cially to  farmers,  who  have  felt  the  im- 
pact of  this  and  the  other  strikes  per- 
haps harder  than  any  other  group.  As 
one  well-known  farm  publication  said  in 
an  editorial  recently,  almost  every  farm 
producer  in  one  way  or  another  has  lost 
or  will  lose  some  income  he  would  have 
otherwise  earned,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
crippling  dock  strikes. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Butz  told  the  Congress  that  the 
west  coast  strike  Is  reducing  farm  ex- 
ports by  almost  $6  million  every  day  that 
it  remains  In  effect.  If  the  east  and  gulf 
coast  ports  go  on  strike  again,  he  said, 
this  will  reduce  farm  exports  by  $18  mil- 
lion a  day. 

But  even  more  important  than  the 
Immediate  dollar  loss  is  the  problem  of 
the  farm  export  markets  we  may  never 
regain  because  we  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  a  supplier.  Importing  countries 
must  have  a  reliable  source  of  supply  for 
an  iton  so  critical  to  national  welfare 
as  food.  Even  when  our  ports  were  oper- 
ating we  had  to  work  hard  to  remain 
competitive  and  dependable  in  the  world 
export  market  for  agricultural  products. 
Now.  we  are  in  danger  of  simply  being 
"written  ofT'  by  some  importing  coun- 
tries as  a  food  suiv>lier. 

Japan — one  of  our  best  customers  in 
the  past — ^purchased  8.7  million  bushels 
of  wheat  on  the  day  after  the  west  coast 
dock  strike  resumed,  but  only  1.6  bushels 
were  purchased  from  the  United  States. 
Tills  is  just  one  example. 

In  the  Midwest,  the  Chicago  grain 
elevator  strike  hit  farmers  hard,  and 
combined  with  the  east  and  gulf  coast 
port  clostires.  virtually  stoM>ed  all  grain 
movement  from  the  Nation's  heartland. 
Tlie  Agriculture  Deptartment  estimates 
that  this  resulted  in  a  cut  of  10  cents  a 
bushel  from  the  price  of  com  and  per- 
haps as  much  as  25  cents  from  soybean 
prices.  And  this  may  be  a  ctnservative 
estimate. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  the  point. 
We  should  all  be  well  aware  of  these 
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statistics  by  now.  But,  more  than  that, 
we  should  all  be  aware  that  we  are  not 
just  talking  about  figures  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  We  are  talking  about  people — 
people  who  are  largely  imderpaid  to  begin 
with,  trying  to  make  a  living  by  farming 
and  watching  their  efforts  go  down  the 
drain  because  of  a  dispute  which  they 
can  do  absolutely  nothing  about.  To 
these  people  the  question  is  not  one  of 
extra  pay,  but  of  whether  or  not  they 
can  even  stay  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing for  another  year. 

Yes,  it  is  that  serious — ^not  for  all 
farmers,  certainly,  but  for  those  many 
who  were  already  running  close  to  the 
financial  edge,  it  may  be  a  long  drop. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  think  we  can  or 
should  tolerate  this  smy  longer.  Congres- 
sional action  is  long  overdue,  not  only 
on  the  west  coast  strike,  but  on  a  perma- 
nent, long-range  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  all  transportation  strikes  that  affect 
the  national  interest,  whether  they  be 
national  or  local  in  scope.  This  must  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  ovu-  priority  list. 

The  President's  proposal  has  b^en  be- 
fore the  House  for  nearly  2  years  now, 
with  no  action.  Many  of  us  have  intro- 
duced alternative  bills  in  the  hope  of 
stirring  the  majority  leadership  in  com- 
mittee to  move  on  this  issue. 

One  such  bill,  which  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  introduced— H.R.  12692 — 
differs  from  the  administration's  pro- 
posal in  that  it  is  especially  designed  to 
cover  those  strikes  which  deprive  any 
section  of  the  country  of  essential  trans- 
portation services,  even  if  the  strike  does 
not  threaten  the  entire  Nation,  such  as 
the  situation  last  fall  when  the  Justice 
Department  was  denied  a  Tait-Hartley 
injunction  at  Chicago  because  the  grain 
elevator  strike  was  a  local  one. 

But,  whatever  approach  is  used,  surely 
a  way  can  be  found  to  give  the  President 
the  tools  he  needs  to  deal  fairly  with 
both  labor  and  management  while  ef- 
fectively protecting  the  broader  national 
interest  In  critical  transportation  dis- 
putes. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  face  the  facts 
and  stop  dragging  its  feet  on  this  issue. 
We  must  meet  this  problem  head-on,  and 
we  must  do  it  now. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  which  is  substantially  identical 
with  the  emergency  legislation  requested 
by  President  Nixon  in  January.  It  has 
become  vitally  important  that  we  pass 
this  bill  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  order  to  avoid 
further  delays  whrth  would  arise  if  it 
became  necessary  to  reconcile  differences 
in  the  versions  to  be  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  American  people  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  the  Congress 
will  agree  upon  this  legislation  in  its  final 
form  tonight  before  we  adjourn  for  the 
Lincoln  E>ay  recess.  We  must  leave  no 
uncertainty  that  every  necessary  legis- 
lative action  to  end  this  crippling  strike 
on  the  west  coast  will  be  ended  by  the 
law  we  enact  tonight  if  for  any  reason 
the  tentative  agreement  between  the 
parties  announced  yesterday  falls 
through. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the   longshoremen's 
strike  on  the  west  coast  has  inflicted  in- 


calculable damage  upon  the  farmers, 
businessmen,  workers,  and  general  pub- 
lic of  the  Midwest,  and  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  Many  of  these  good 
people  have  written,  wired,  or  telephoned 
me  urging  me  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  in- 
sure prompt  congressional  action  in  this 
very  real  emergency.  I  have  urged  such 
action  repeatedly  in  speeches  in  and  out- 
side this  Chamber  and  have  worked  to 
that  end  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Labor 
Management  Relations.  On  Tuesday 
January  25,  I  offered  the  foUowing  res- 
olution which  the  Task  Force  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Labor-Management  Relations 
heartily  commends  President  Nixon  for  his 
Message  of  January  21  to  the  Congress  to  end 
the  West  Coast  dock  strike.  We  enthusias- 
tically support  hts  ad  hoc  proposal  and  urge 
Its  Immediate  enactment  by  the  Congreee. 
Moreover,  we  strongly  urge  prompt  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  a  permanent  solution 
to  such  national  emergency  disputes. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  elo- 
quently stated  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on 
February  1: 

As  a  result  of  the  various  dock  strikes  In 
1971 — the  West  Coast,  the  East  and  Gulf 
ports,  and  the  Port  of  Chicago — the  farmer's 
exports  have  been  reduced  by  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  below  comparable 
period  In  the  preceding  year.  That  Is  a  simple 
total  of  the  reduced  exports  for  the  affected 
ports  during  the  strike  periods.  .  .  . 

Historically,  exports  make  up  a  major  part 
of  the  farmer's  market.  In  recent  years,  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  farmers 

and  their  leaders  to  expand  this  outlet so 

that  our  agriculture  and  oiir  Nation  may 
benefit  from  our  farmers'  tremendous  pro- 
ductive abUlty.  Now,  this  market — and  these 
gains — are  being  cast  away  by  a  small  group 
of  men  who  care  nothing  for  farmers — In  a 
dispute  where  farmers  are  not  a  party  and 
have  no  voice.  .  .  . 

Unless  there  Is  action  by  the  Congress  at 
this  time,  our  agriculture  is  going  to  be  hurt 
In  the  pocketbook  every  day  that  the  strike 
continues.  Moreover,  the  American  farmer  Is 
going  to  be  damaged  further  In  terms  of  his 
future  as  an  exporter — his  reputation  as  a 
world  supplier. 

This  Is  all  very,  very  serious  to  an  agricul- 
ture which  has  been  exporting  the  product 
of  one  cropland  acre  out  of  every  four.  It  is 
even  more  Important  to  those  farmers — soy- 
beans and  wheat,  for  example — who  have 
been  exporting  one  bushel  out  of  every  two 
that  they  produce.  The  export  market  Is 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  agriculture 
on  the  scale  that  we  know  It  In  this  country. 
Let's  make  no  mistake  about  that. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  export  market, 
o\u-  agriculture  must  have  a  fair  chance  to 
compete.  With  work  stoppages  In  all  our 
deep-water  ports,  as  occurred  In  1971,  our 
ability  to  compete  is  severely  restricted.  One 
of  the  United  States'  major  advantages  in 
foreign  trade  is  its  traditional  reliability  as 
an  overseas  supplier  every  month  of  the  year. 
Not  only  did  last  year's  dock  strikes  Jeop- 
ardize that  reputation,  but  their  effect  con- 
tinues into  the  current  year  as  our  competi- 
tors continue  to  fill  contracts  that  were 
negotiated  during  those  strikes.  No  wonder 
farmers  are  concerned  by  a  renewal  of  the 
work  stoppages  at  West  Coast  ports.  No 
wonder  they  are  looking  to  Washington  for 
relief  from  this  strike. 

And  it  is  not  only  agi-iculture  which  Is 
suffering  in  the  Midwest  from  the  re- 
sumption of  the  west  coast  strike.  It  fs 
Impairing   production   and   threatening 


the  shutdown  of  Midwest  manufacturing 
and  transportation  industries,  including 
the  Zenith  radio  plant,  which  is  the 
largest  industrial  employer  in  my  home 
community  of  Sioux  City. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Robert  D 
Ray,  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  deep 
concern  about  the  devastating  effect  of 
the  west  coast,  gulf  and  east  coast  dock 
strikes  on  the  economy  of  our  State. 
I  have  here  in  my  hand  and  wish  to  read 
to  the  House  the  following  telegram, 
which  he  has  sent  to  all  Members  of  the 
Iowa  delegation  in  the  Congress,  express- 
ing his  strong  support  for  the  Senate 
bill  which  has  passed  that  body  and  is 
now  before  us.  The  telegram  states: 

I  would  like  to  lend  my  support  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  187,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaii 
among  certain  shippers  and  associated  em- 
ployers and  certain  employees. 

The  west  coast  dock  strike  Is  a  dramatic 
example  of  the  ability  of  a  labor  dispute  to 
undermine  the  economic  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  people  In  a  major  region  of  this 
country.  Thousands  of  innocent  third  parties 
such  as  the  Iowa  farmer  are  being  penalized 
by  the  Jurisdictional  disputes  of  a  narrow 
sector  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

Although  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total 
economic  Impact  of  the  west  coast  dock 
strike,  we  do  know  that  agricultural  exports 
are  critical  to  the  economy  of  Iowa  and  a 
substantial  reduction  In  these  exports  can 
have  a  serious  Influence  on  the  dally  lives 
of  the  people  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  Is  the  Nation's  second  leading  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products.  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  Iowa  exported  almost  $600  million  in 
agricultural  products  or  an  amount  roughly 
equivalent  to  one-eighth  of  the  entire  value 
of  the  Bute's  agriculture  production  for  that 
year. 

WhUe  I  strongly  believe  In  our  system  of 
collective  free  bargaining,  I  feel  the  Impact 
of  this  prolonged  strike  has  had  such  a  devas- 
tating effect  upon  the  economic  well-l)elng  of 
our  farmers  and  agri-businesses  that  ad  hoc 
legislation  of  this  nature  Is  Imperative. 
Robert  D.  Ray, 
Governor  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  have 
taken  the  floor  to  say  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  pass  this  bill  because  the 
parties  say  they  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment which  may  be  finalized  in  a  few 
weeks  if  ratified  by  the  union's  executive 
board  and  general  membership.  They  are 
so  anxious  not  to  offend  the  bosses  of 
organized  labor  that  they  would  irre- 
sponsibly have  us  take  the  risk  of  the 
settlement  falling  through  and  the  shut- 
down continuing.  I  say  we  should  not 
take  that  risk  ourselves  or  inflict  that 
risk  on  the  country.  Let  us  make  sure  this 
ruinous  strike  will  end  by  voting  against 
these  stalling  tactics  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  this  House  and  by  voting 
decisively  for  the  Senate  adopted  version 
tonight. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  these  resolutions, 
which  would  break  the  strike  of  the  dock 
workers  on  the  west  coast.  What  we  are 
saying  to  working  people  is  that  they 
have  the  right  to  strike,  so  long  as  they 
use  it  ineffectively,  but  when  manage- 
ment feels  the  pinch,  the  right  must  be 
taken  away. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation is  substantively  disgraceful,  the 
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procedure  under  which  it  comes  before 
us  constitutes  an  unprecedented  attack 
upon  the  process  of  thoughtful  consid- 
eration through  which  bills  are  supposed 
to  go  in  this  body.  Neither  of  the  two 
measures  before  us — House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1025  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
1054 — was  ever  considered  on  the  merits 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. Instead,  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
the  same  body  which  has  refused  even  to 
look  at  the  minimum  wage  bill  for  nearly 
3  months — arrogated  to  itself  the  powers 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  swiftly  voted  out  this  rule  without 
any  sort  of  public  hearing  on  the  merits 
of  this  legislation. 

Substantively  speaking,  legislation 
such  as  this  is  unfair  and  unfortimate  at 
any  time.  It  is  doubly  so  in  this  instance, 
for  the  parties  have  already  reached 
agreement  and  ratification  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  workers  is  almost  certain. 
Given  this  fact,  millions  of  working  peo- 
ple all  across  this  land  can  only  view  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  as  a  vicious 
and  punitive  attack  upon  organized  la- 
bor. I  need  not  add  that  these  millions 
of  workers — and  their  families  and 
friends — are  also  voters.  They  will  re- 
member in  November  how  we  vote  to- 
night. 

In  1935,  after  a  century  of  struggle, 
Congress  passed  the  Wagner  Act,  which 
recognized  that  free  and  imimpaired 
collective  bargaining  is  the  keystone  of 
successful  labor-management  relations. 
The  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  col- 
lectively is  utterly  without  meaning  im- 
less  It  Includes  the  right  not  to  work  if 
satisfactory  terms  are  not  offered  by  the 
employer.  This  natural  concomitant  of 
collective  bargaining  is  the  only  eco- 
nomic weapon  which  workers  possess, 
and  to  remove  it  would  leave  practically 
no  incentive  for  employers  to  bargain  in 
good  faith. 

Proponents  of  strike-breaking  legis- 
lation such  as  this  invariably  imply  that 
labor,  and  labor  alone.  Is  responsible  for 
strikes.  The  hard  fact  is  that  it  takes 
"two  to  tango,"  and  that  a  failure  to 
agree  on  contract  terms  is  as  much  the 
fault  of  management  as  of  labor. 

I  note  in  this  connection  that  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively  is  a  right  of  man- 
agement as  well  as  of  labor,  and  both 
sides — not  only  in  this  dispute,  but  in  fu- 
ture disputes  between  other  parties — 
are  injured  by  this  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious stripping  of  that  right. 

Nobody  likes  a  strike.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  usually  hurts  workers  more  than  their 
employers,  for  the  employers  merely  have 
their  orders  delayed  for  a  time,  while 
the  lost  wages  of  a  striking  worker  are 
lost  forever.  Nevertheless,  employees,  rec- 
ognizing it  as  their  only  weapon,  are  pre- 
pared to  suffer  some  Immediate  hardship 
in  order  to  obtain  long-term  gains  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  at  the  effect 
which  strikes  such  as  this  one  have  on 
commerce  and  the  economy  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  been  settled.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  Congress  should 
interfere  in  the  collective-bargaining 
process — of  which  a  strike  is  an  integral 
part— and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  these 
resolutions. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  nothing  con- 
structive in  the  ways  of  legislation  to 
Eunicably  settle  national  labor  disputes 
has  been  set  forth  since  the  country  has 
been  imdergoing  regular  transportation 
strikes;  and  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
legislate  antistrike  legislation  for  a  strike 
that  does  not  exist. 

This  kind  of  legislative  strikebreak- 
ing activity  has  almost  become  standard 
operating  procedure.  We  Members  are 
herded  into  the  Chamber  at  the  last 
minute  and  imder  the  emotions  of  pro- 
labor,  probusiness,  and  propolltlcs,  are 
in  reality  given  but  aae  alternative — that 
as  a  quasl-court  of  last  resort  we  are 
asked  to  support  the  President  in  a  non- 
existing  labor  dispute  because  he  has 
promised  the  American  people  that  he 
was  going  to  end  national  transportation 
strikes. 

I  think  that  my  record  here  in  Con- 
gress Is  one  of  consistent  opposition  to 
nationalization  and  Federal  Intervention 
whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  private 
sector  or  the  public  sector.  I  am  some- 
what suspicious  that  the  present  legisla- 
tion if  enacted  will  become  a  precedent, 
especially  In  the  President's  future  efforts 
to  try  to  make  wage  and  price  controls 
work.  Neither  free  enterprise  nor  free 
labor  can  long  function  under  national 
socialism — complete  Federsd  regulations. 
Centralization  of  power  is  again  the 
cause  of  the  problem  which  we  are  or- 
dered to  solve  by  a  majority  vote  rather 
than  on  the  equities — the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  a  situation. 

Neither  compulsory  arbitration  by  the 
force  of  law  nor  the  greater  evil  of  Gov- 
ernment-enforced work  agreements  Is  in 
the  American  tradition.  These  are  Com- 
munist-Fascist solutions.  We  should 
avoid  them  like  the  poison  they  are. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  is  still  the 
law  of  our  land.  This  should  include  the 
right  of  men  to  be  just  as  free  to  bargain 
for  wages  and  working  conditions  as  for 
profits.  When  freedom  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is  denied  or  abolished,  American 
workers  must  either  become  slaves  or 
they  starve. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
is  the  proper  office  for  WTltIng  labor 
contracts,  nor  that  this  Chamber  Is  the 
proper  courtroom  to  deny  freedom  of 
collective  bargaining,  nor  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  Intended  to  en- 
force laws  and  solutions  written  by  un- 
elected  bureaucrats,  I  find  myself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  oppose  this  legis- 
lation and  to  cast  my  people's  vote  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1025,  and  similax  bills. 

Tentative  agreement  was  reached 
Tuesday  in  the  long  west  coast  dispute 
between  longshoremen  and  shippers. 
Collective  bargaining,  of  course,  is  the 
proper  way  to  settle  labor  disputes. 

I  have  opposed  congressional  inter- 
vention from  the  outset  and  my  opposi- 
tion is  fortified  by  the  fact  that  tentative 
agreement  now  has  been  reached 
through  the  normal  bargaining  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  laws  on  the 
books  to  deal  with  labor  disputes.  These 
include  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Taft-Hart- 


ley law,  and  more  recently  Landrum- 
Griffln. 

Why  should  Congress  have  to  take 
special  action  when  a  deadlock  occurs 
in  a  dock  strike  or  a  railroad  strike?  The 
labor  laws  were  enacted  to  provide  the 
means  for  reaching  a  settlement  of  these 
disputes — national  or  local. 

If  these  laws  were  not  working,  then 
we  should  scrap  them.  We  could  save  a 
lot  of  money  by  abolishing  the  labor 
board,  the  panels.  £uid  all  the  related 
governmental  machinery. 

If  those  laws  were  eliminated,  then  as 
each  labor  crisis  developed,  it  could  be 
sent  up  to  Congress  to  settle.  This  is  not 
very  practical,  of  course,  but  I  would  be 
williiig  to  stand  up  and  be  coiuited  on 
individual  labor  disputes  if  that  was  to 
become  part  of  a  Congressman's  job. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  question  on 
my  position,  it  is  simply  that  I  am 
against  bailing  out  the  existing  system 
from  time  to  time  In  so-called  excep- 
tional cases,  such  as  the  current  dock 
strike. 

If  we  in  Congress  ai-e  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  these  matters,  then  let  us  deal 
with  all  of  them,  not  just  the  occasional 
exception.  It  should  be  a  case  of  all  or 
none. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  the 
pending  bill  Is  bad  legislation — and  un- 
necessary. I  am.  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  entire  concept. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
joint  resolution  Is  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1025 

Whereas  there  is  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers (or  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  represented  in  collective  bar- 
gaining conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship 
companies  operating  ships  or  employed  as 
agents  for  ships  engaged  In  service  from  or 
to  Pacific  coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  contracting  stevedores. 
(3)  contracting  marine  carpenters,  (4)  light- 
erage operators,  or  (5)  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  related  or  associated  pier  activities 
for  ships  engaged  In  service  from  or  to  Pacific 
coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States 
(hereafter  called  employers),  and  certain  of 
the  employees  of  such  employers  represented 
by  the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  (hereafter  called 
Longshoremen's  Union);  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  in 
this  dispute  granted  by  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Northern  EMstrlct  of  Cali- 
fornia in  United  States  against  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-1 7-1935- WTS, 
October  6,  1971.  expired  on  December  25. 
1971,  pursviant  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
176-178);  and 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  In  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been 
reached  despite  intensive  mediation  efforts; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  a  dispute,  involving  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
teamsters.  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers  of  America  (hereafter  called  the 
Teamsters  Union)  employed  by  some  of  the 
above    employers    and    by    other    employers 
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engaged  In  activities  related  to  the  maritime, 
stevedoring,  and  pier  work  described  above, 
concerning  the  assignment  and  performance 
of  such  work:  and 

Whereas  a  dispute  In  Hawaii,  Involving 
certain  emplojrers  engaged  In  activities  re- 
lated to  maritime,  stevedoring,  and  pier  work 
described  above  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  threatens 
to  disrupt  essential  transportation  services 
for  that  State  and  to  endanger  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  these  disputes  are  closely  related 
to  and  a  portion  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  interest. 
Including  the  national  health  and  safety, 
that  essential  transporatlon  services  be 
maintained:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  continuity  of  es- 
sential transportation  services  affected  by 
this  dispute:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  arbitration 
board  shall  be  established  herein  to  hear  and 
settle  all  Issues  in  this  dispute,  and  to  issue 
a  determination  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
final  and  binding  resolution,  understanding, 
and  agreement  among  the  parties  and  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  supersede  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  therewith  all  other  agreements 
or  understandings  in  which  these  parties 
are  involved :  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  terminate  the  procedures  of  this 
resolution  before  Issuance  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  arbitration  board  If  he  finds  that 
all  the  labor  organizations  and  en^loyers  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  have  reached  complete 
"Sgreement  on  all  the  Issues.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  arbitration  board  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  period  stated  therein,  which  may 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  months.  During  such  period, 
there  shall  be  no  resort  to  strike  or  lockout 
and  the  parties  thereto  shall  be  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  determination  notwith- 
standing any  agreements  they  may  conclude 
among  themselves. 

Prom,  the  date  of  enactment  until  the 
arbitration  board  makes  its  determination, 
there  shaU  be  no  resort  to  strike  or  lockout, 
and  no  change,  except  by  agreement  of  the 
parties,  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment as  prescribed  In  the  court  order 
in  United  States  against  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  et  al., 
docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WTS,  October  6, 
1971,  the  agreement  between  the  Longshore- 
men's Union  and  certain  employers  in  Ha- 
waii, which  expired  June  30,  1971,  under 
which  they  have  been  operating  from  that 
time,  and  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. Interpretations,  rulings,  and  practices 
governing  assignment  and  performance  of 
work  involved  in  the  dispute  by  members  of 
the  Longshoremen's  Union  and  the  Team- 
sters Union. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
term  "parties"  shall  mean  the  parties  who 
were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  in 
United  States  against  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  et  al., 
docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WTS,  OctolMr  6, 
1971,  In  the  Pacific  coast  portion  of  this 
dispute  who  have  not  settled  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  the  parties 
In  section  6  of  this  resolution.  In  addition, 
any  employer  of  employees  Involved  In  this 
dispute  who  are  represented  by  Teamster 
Union  locals  listed  In  section  6.  not  other- 
wise made  a  party,  may  elect  to  place  itself 
voluntarUy  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
arbitration  board  created  by  section  2  of  this 
resolution  as  a  party  by  giving  notice  of  such 
election  by  certified  mall  within  seven  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  to  the 
board  In  care  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia  20310,  and 
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to  the  Teamsters  Union  local  involved  at  Its 
local  address  and  to  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffexu^, 
Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of  America  at 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  Northwest,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia  20001. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  arbitra- 
tion board  (hereafter  called  the  board)  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  within  five  days  of 
enactment  of  this  resolution.  The  members 
shall  then  elect  a  chairman. 

(b)  The  board  shall  make  all  necessary 
rules  for  conducting  its  hearings  and  giving 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  which  shall  Include  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  In  person,  by  counsel, 
or  by  other  representative  as  they  may  select. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  board,  it  shall  have  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 

(relating  to  the  attendance  and  examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as 
amended  ( 15  U AC.  49,  60) . 

(d)  The  board  shall  begin  its  hearings  no 
more  than  fifteen  days  after  enactment.  The 
board  shall  make  its  determination  no  later 
than  forty  days  after  enactment. 

(e)  In  Its  determination  the  board  shall 
resolve  all  the  issues  in  the  dispute. 

(t)  The  board's  determination  shall  be 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution.  The  board  may  make  such  fur- 
ther provisions  for  retroactivity  to  a  date 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  if 
any,  as  it  finds  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

(g)  The  board  shall  make  Its  determination 
consistent  with  the  poUcy  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1971,  and  such  deter- 
mination shaU  be  final  and  binding  In  every 
respect,  subject  only  to  review  as  provided 
In  section  2(h). 

(h)  Any  party,  as  defined  in  section  1, 
aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the  board 
may,  within  fifteen  days  after  its  Issuance, 
obtain  review  of  the  determination  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  may  be  reviewed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  cerUorari  or  upon  certifica- 
tion as  provided  for  In  section  1264  (1)  and 
(3).  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section ahaU  not.  unless  ordered  by  the  court 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  determlnaUon  of 
the  board.  A  determination  of  the  board  sbaU 
be  conclusive  unless  foimd  to  be  arbitrary 
or  capricious. 

(1)  Members  of  the  board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  per  diem  equiv- 
alent to  the  rate  of  a  GS-18  when  engaged 
In  the  work  of  the  board  as  prescribed  by 
this  section,  including  traveltlme.  and  shall 
be  aUowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (6 
U.S.C.  5703).  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiv- 
ing compensation  on  a  per  diem  when 
actually  employed  basis. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  board  is  authorized 
to  employ  experts  and  consiutants  or  organi- 
zations thereof  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  tiUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  allow  them 
whUe  away  from  their  home  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (includ- 
ing per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  so  em- 
ployed. The  board  Is  also  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  support  services  as  are  necessary 
for  its  operation. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ap- 
point a  special  referee  within  3  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  who  shall  have  the 
responsibility  provided  herein  and  shall  re- 


ceive the  same  compensation  as  a  member 
of  the  board. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
special  referee  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  disagreement  occurring  after 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution  but  before 
the  arbitra,tlon  determination  has  gone  into 
effect  which  involves  collective-bargaining 
agreements.  Interpretations,  rulings,  and 
practices  governing  assignment  and  per- 
formance of  work  between  the  Longshore- 
men's Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  and 
which  may  lead  to  violation  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  special  referee  may  also  during  this 
period  consider  other  disagreements  which 
may  lead  to  violation  of  this  resolution  if  he 
finds  it  would  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution  to  do  so  rather  than  to  defer  to 
other  procedures,  and  if  he  does  so  he  shaU 
assume  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  such  dis- 
agreements. The  special  referee  shall  have  the 
same  authority  provided  in  section  2(c)  re- 
lating to  attendance  and  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  docimients.  The  special  referee  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  orders  to  obtain  compliance 
by  the  parties  with  the  requirements  of  this 
resolution.  The  Attorney  General  shall  have 
power  to  petition  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  wherein  the  vlcdation  or 
threatened  violation  occurs  or  having  ju- 
risdiction of  the  parties  for  enforcMnent  of 
such  orders  and  for  appropriate  relief  or  re- 
straining orders. 

The  findings  of  the  special  referee,  unless 
found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious,  shall  be 
conclusive.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  and  its  Judgment  and 
decree  as  to  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  not 
subject  to  review. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  main- 
tain any  civil  action  necessary  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  any  provision  of  this  resolution. 

(b)  Any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  concerted 
activity  In  violation  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
000.  Each  calendar  day  In  which  such  a  vio- 
lation occurs  shall  be  considered  a  separate 
violation. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  The  following  employers  and  labor 
organizations  are  parties  to  the  dispute  In 
addlUon  to  those  parties  described  in  sec- 
tion 1: 

(a)  Castle  and  Cooke  Terminals,  Limited. 
966  North  Nlmltz  Highway,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waU  96817. 

HUo  Ttansportatlon  and  Terminal  Com- 
pany, Post  Ofllce  Box  456,  HUo,  Hawaii  96720. 

Theo  H.  Davles  and  Company,  800  Port, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813. 

Honolulu  Terminals  Company,  Limited, 
Pier  19,  Honolulu,  HawaU  96817. 

Kawalhae  Terminals,  Post  Office  Box  818, 
Hamuela,  Hawaii  96743. 

Kauai  Sugar  Storage  Corporation,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1743.  Llhue,  Hawaii  96766. 

Matson  Terminals,  Incorporated,  621  Ala 
Moana  Boulevard,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96803. 

McCabe,  HamUton,  and  Renny  Company, 
Limited,  224  Mokauea,  Honolulu,  HawaU; 
Llhue,  HawaU;  KahiUul,  HawaU  96819. 

Oahu  Transport  Company  (Highway  and 
Terminal  Warehousing  Company,  Limited), 
Post  Office  Box  3288,  Honoliilu,  HawaU 
96801. 

Seatrain  Lines,  California,  San  Island  Ac- 
cess Road,  Honolulu,  HawaU  96819. 

Pacific  Container  Service,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii. 

International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  Locals  142  and  160.  461 
Atkinson  Drive,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Kabulul  Trucking  and  Storage,  Kahulul. 
HawvU. 

(b)    The    International    Brotberhood   ot 
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Teamsters,  Chauffeius,  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers  of  America. 
The  foUowlng  Teamsters  Union  locals  of: 
State  oif  Washington 

City  of  Seattle,  Local  Unions  174,  741,  44, 
and  117. 
City  of  Takoma,  Local  Unions  313  and  461. 
City  of  Aberdeen,  Local  Union  699. 

State  of  Oregon 
City  of  Portland,  Local  162  and  81,  Coos 
Bay  689,  Hoquln  Local  68. 
Vancouver,  Washington,  Ijocal  601. 
Astoria  Local  569. 

State  of  California 
Long  Beach,  Local  692. 
San  Diego,  Local  542. 
Oakland,  Local  70. 
San  Francisco,  Local  85. 
Stockton.  Local  439. 
Sacramento,  Local  150. 
Oakland,  Locals  85  and  863. 
State  of  Alaska 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  Local  959. 
State  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  liooal  996. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  Is  in 
order  to  the  joint  resolution  except  an 
amendment  identical  to  the  text  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1054.  and  such 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

AHSKDMENT  IN  THE   NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFEBED  BT  SCB.  MATST7NAGA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Matsttnaga:  Strike  out  aU 
after  the  title  of  Bouse  Joint  Resolution  1025 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1064,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers (or  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  represented  In  coUective-bar- 
galnlng  conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship 
companies  operating  ships  or  employed  as 
agents  for  ships  engaged  in  service  from  or 
to  Pacific  coast  or  HawaUan  ports  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  contracting  stevedores,  (3) 
contracting  marine  carpenters,  (4)  lighter- 
age operators,  or  (6)  other  emplojrers  engag;ed 
in  related  or  associated  pier  activities  for 
ships  engaged  in  service  from  or  to  Pacific 
coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States 
(hereafter  called  employers) ,  and  certain 
of  the  employees  of  such  employers  repre- 
sented by  the  International  Longshoremen's 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  (hereafter  caUed 
Longshoremen's  Union);  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  In  this 
<Uspute  granted  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Northern  District  of  California, 
in  United  States  against  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  et  al., 
docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WT8,  October  6, 
1971,  expired  on  December  25,  1971,  piwsuant 
to  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  (29  UJ3.C.  176-178) ;  and 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  have  been  exhaust- 
ed and  have  not  resulted  in  settlement  of  the 
dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been  reached 
despite  intensive  mediation  efforts;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  dispute.  Involving  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen,  and 
Helpers  of  America  (hereafter  caUed  the 
Teamsters  Union)  employed  by  some  of  the 
above  employers  and  by  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  related  to  the  maritime, 
stevedoring,  and  pier  work  described  above. 


concerning  the  assignment  and  performance 
of  such  work;  and 

Whereas  a  dispute  in  Hawaii,  involving 
certain  employers  engaged  in  activities  re- 
lated to  maritime,  stevedoring,  and  pier  work 
described  above  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  Longshoremen's 
Union  and  the  Teamsters  Union,  threatens 
to  disrupt  essential  tranqxjrtation  services 
for  that  State  and  to  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  these  disputes  are  closely  related 
to  and  a  portion  of  the  dispute  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  Interest, 
including  the  national  health  and  safety, 
that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  continuity  of  essen- 
tial transportation  services  affected  by  this 
dispute:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  immediately  up- 
on the  enactment  of  this  resolution  the  At- 
torney General  shall  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  parties  to  enjoin  the  continuation  of 
any  strike  or  lockout  arising  out  of  a  dispute 
between  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  and 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  The  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  an  injimctlon,  and 
to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, if  it  determines  such  strike  or 
lockout  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section 
208(a)  (1)  and  (U)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947.  Such  injunction  may  be 
issued  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 
Upon  the  settlement  of  such  dispute,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  move  the  court  to  dis- 
charge the  injunction,  which  motion  shaU 
then  be  granted  and  the  injunction  dis- 
charged. 

Sec.  2.  If  no  settlement  is  reached  prior  to 
the  twenty-fifth  day  after  the  issuance  of  an 
Injtmction  obtained  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
thU  resolution,  the  Attorney  General  shaU 
petition  the  district  court  involved  to  ex- 
tend the  injunction  then  In  effect  for  an  ad- 
ditional thirty  days  foUowlng  its  original 
expiration  date.  Upon  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  Attorney  General  shaU  move  the 
court  to  discharge  the  injunction,  which  mo- 
tion shall  then  be  granted  and  the  injunc- 
tion discharged. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  If  no  settlement  has  been 
reached  by  the  thirty-first  day  following  the 
issuance  of  the  original  injunction,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  direct  each  party  to 
submit  to  him  within  three  days  a  final  offer 
as  to  all  unresolved  issues  and  a  fuU  and 
complete  statement  covering  all  issues  upon 
which  agreement  has  been  reached. 

(2)  If  any  of  the  parties  refuses  to  submit 
a  final  offer,  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1) 
of  this  section,  the  last  offer,  if  any,  as  to 
each  unresolved  Issue  made  by  such  party 
during  previous  bargaining  shaU  be  deemed 
that  party's  final  offer. 

(3)  Any  offer  submitted  by  a  party  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  together  with  those 
issues  with  respect  to  which  agreement  has 
been  reached  by  the  parties,  must  constitute 
a  complete  collective-bargaining  agreement 
and  resolve  aU  the  Issues  Involved  in  the  dis- 
pute, and  must  propose  a  contract  period  of 
not  less  than  eighteen  months'  duration 

(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  such 
filial  offers  from  both  parties,  shall  transmit 
them,  one  to  the  other,  at  the  same  tUne,  and 
parties  shall  bargain  collectively  for  a  period 
of  five  consecutive  days  after  they  receive  the 
other  party's  final  offer  as  to  unresolved 
^es.  The  Secretary  may  act  as  mediator 
during  the  period  of  the  final  offer  selection 
proceedings. 

(c)  If  no  setUement  has  been  reached  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  described  in  sub- 


section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  »h*n 
appoint  a  special  panel  of  three  impartial 
members  to  act  as  the  final  offer  selector. 

(d)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or  other 
Interest  In  any  organlzatloti  of  employees  or 
employers  or  employers'  organizations  which 
are  involved  in  the  dispute  shall  be  appointed 
to  such  panel. 

(e)  If  a  settlement  is  reached  by  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  at  any  time  prior  to  the  panel's 
selection  of  a  final  offer  as  prescribed  below, 
the  panel  shall  adjourn  its  prooeedings  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  within  five  days  the 
fact  that  a  settlement  has  beem  reached  and 
the  terms  of  such  settlement. 

(f)  The  panel  shall  at  no  time  engage  in 
an  effort  to  mediate  or  otherwise  settle  the 
dispute  in  any  manner  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  this  section. 

(g)  Prom  the  time  of  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  untU  such  time  as  the  panel  makes 
its  selection,  there  shall  be  no  communi- 
cation by  the  members  of  the  panel  with 
third  parties  concerning  recommendations  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

(h)  Beginning  with  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  to  submit  final  offers  as  to  unre- 
solved issues  and  until  the  panel  makes  its 
selection  and  the  final  agreement  is  signed, 
there  shaU  be  no  change,  except  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  in  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment.  In  no  instance  shall 
such  period  exceed  thirty  days. 

(I)  The  pcuiel  sball  not  compromise  or 
alter  the  final  offer  that  it  selects.  Selection 
of  a  final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the  content 
of  the  final  offer  and  no  consideration  shaU 
be  given  to,  nor  shall  any  evidence  be  received 
concerning,  the  coUective  bargaining  as  to 
the  unresolved  Issues  in  this  dispute.  In- 
cluding offers  of  settlement  not  contained  In 
the  final  offers.  The  panel  shall,  however,  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  completeness  ot  the 
final  offers  submitted  for  selection,  deter- 
mine whl<dk  of  the  issues  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  and  are  therefore  out- 
side the  scope  of  such  final  offers. 

(J)  The  panel  shall,  upon  concurrence  of 
two  or  more  of  its  members,  select  what  it 
deems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  of  the  final 
offers  submitted  by  the  parties.  The  panel 
may,  in  reaching  its  decision,  take  into  ac- 
count the  following  factors : 

(1)  past  collective-bargaining  contracts 
between  the  parties  including  the  bargaining 
that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

(2)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  the  employees  in- 
volved, with  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  other  employees  dolnf  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  factors 
peculiar  to  the  Industry  involved; 

(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  refiected  In  In- 
dustries in  general,  and  in  the  same  or  simi- 
lar industry; 

(4)  security  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technologi- 
cal changes  on  manning  practices  or  on  the 
utUizatlon   of  particular   occupations;    and 

(6)  the  pubUc  Interest,  and  any  other  fac- 
tors normaUy  considered  in  the  determina- 
tion of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
plojrment. 

(k)  The  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel, 
together  with  Its  findings  as  to  issues  on 
which  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the 
parties,  shall  be  transmitted  immediately 
to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  i^ue  an  order 
requiring  the  parties  to  accept  and  sign 
as  the  final  contract  between  them  the  se- 
lected offer  as  to  the  unresolved  Issues, 
together  with  the  agreement  previously 
reached  on  aU  other  Issues.  The  Secretary 
shall  immediately  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
order,  together  with  the  final  contract  to  each 
of  the  parties. 

(1)  The  determination  by  the  panel  shall 
bo  conclusive  unless  found  arbitrary  and 
capricious    by    the    district    court     which 
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granted  the  Injunction  pvirsuant  to  section 
1  of  this  resolution. 

(m)  If  any  of  the  parties  refiise  to  sign 
the  anal  agreement  as  selected  by  the  panel 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Issuance 
of  the  Secretary's  order,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  Immediately  petition  the  district  court 
which  Issued  the  Injunction  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  resolution  to  enjoin  the 
further  refusal  by  the  party  or  parties  to 
sign  the  agreement  as  provided  In  the  Secre- 
tary's order.  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  such  an  Injimction,  If  It  deter- 
mines that  the  strike  or  lockout  still  meets 
the  criteria  set  forth  In  section  208(a)  (1) 
and  (11)  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947. 

(n)  The  following  rules  of  procedures 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  panel's  functions 
under  this  subsection : 

(1)  Notice  of  ueahing. — Upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  Secretary,  the  panel  shall 
promptly  notify  and  Inform  the  parties  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the  hearings, 
and  the  matters  to  be  covered  therein. 

(2)  Hearings  to  be  public. — The  panel 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  unless  It  deter- 
mines private  hearings  are  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security,  or  unless  the 
parties  agree  to  present  their  positions  In 
writing.  The  record  made  at  such  hearings 
shall  Include  all  documents,  statements,  ex- 
hibits, and  briefs  which  may  be  submitted, 
together  with  the  stenographic  record.  The 
panel  shall  have  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  an  orderly  public  hearing.  The  panel  may 
exclude  persons  other  than  the  parties  at 
any  time  when  In  its  Judgment  the  expedi- 
tious Inquiry  Into  the  dispute  so  requires. 

(3)  Pakticipation  bt  the  panel  in  the 
HEABiNG. — ^The  panel,  or  any  members  there- 
of, may,  on  Its  own  Initiative  at  such  hear- 
ing, call  witnesses  and  Introduce  documen- 
tary evidence,  and  may  participate  In  the 
examination  of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  hearing  or  eliciting  material 
facts. 

(4)  Pakticipation  by  the  pakties  in  hear- 
ing.— The  parties  or  their  representatives 
shall  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  (A) 
to  be  present  In  person  at  every  stage  of  the 
hearing;  (B)  to  be  represented  adequately; 
(C)  to  present  orally  or  otherwise  any  ma- 
terial evidence  relevant  to  the  Issues;  (D) 
to  ask  questions  of  the  opposing  party  or 
witness  relating  to  evidence  offered  or  state- 
ments made  by  the  party  or  witness  at  the 
hearing,  unless  it  is  clear  that  the  questions 
have  no  material  bearing  on  the  credibility 
of  that  party  or  witness  on  the  Issues  in  the 
case:  and  (E)  to  present  to  the  panel  oral 
or  written  argument  on  the  Issues. 

(5)  Stenographic  records. — An  official 
stenogrt^hic  record  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  made.  A  copy  of  the  record  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  the  parties. 

(6)  Rules  op  evidence. — The  hearing  may 
be  conducted  Informally.  The  receipt  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  need  not  be  governed 
by  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence. 

(7)  Reqitests  for  the  production  of  evi- 
dence.— The  panel  shall  have  the  power  to 
subpena.  It  shall  request  the  parties  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  it  deems  revelant  to  the 
Issues.  Such  evidence  should  be  obtained 
through  the  voluntary  compliance  of  the 
parties,  if  possible. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  panel  established  under 
section  3  of  this  resolution  may  act  by  ma- 
jority vote. 

(b)  A  vacancy  on  the  panel  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  panel. 
In  case  of  vacancy  due  to  death  or  resigna- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  appoint  a  succes- 
sor to  fill  such  vacancy. 

(c)  Members  of  the  panel  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-18  when  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  panel  as  prescribed 
by  this  resolution,  including  traveltime,  and 
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shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Federal 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem, 
when  actually  employed,  basis. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  resolution  the  panel  is 
authorized  to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
allow  them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Federal 
Government  service  employed  intermittently, 
while  so  employed. 

Sec.  5.  DEFiNrnoNs. —  (a)  The  term  "Secre- 
tary" when  used  In  this  resolution  refers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(b)  The  term  "parties"  wherever  used  In 
this  resolution  shall  mean  the  parties  who 
were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of 
California,  In  United  States  against  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-17- 
1935-WTS,  October  6,  1971,  who  have  not 
settled  their  dispute  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  6.  Appropriations. — There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Separabilttt. — If  any  provision  of 
this  resolution,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance, 
shall  be  held  invalid,  then  the  remainder  of 
this  resolution,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  Invalid,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby,  but  shall  remain  valid 
and  in  full  force. 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Date. — This  resolution 
shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  Its  en- 
actment and  the  legality  of  any  action  au- 
thorized herein  and  taken  thereafter  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Act  regardless  of  when 
such  action  Is  initiated. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  so  few  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor.  I  was  hoping  that  I 
would  be  able  to  explain  the  difference 
between  my  resolution  and  the  Dellen- 
back  resolution  so  that  in  all  wisdom  my 
resolution  would  be  adopted. 

The  principal  difference  between  my 
resolution  and  the  Dellenback  resolution 
is  that  the  Dellenback  resolution  would 
impose  compulsory  su-bltration  on  the 
parties  on  all  of  the  issues  involved 
whether  resolved  or  not,  while  my  reso- 
lution would  adopt  all  issues  on  which 
there  has  been  agreement  as  part  of  the 
imposed  agreement  and  put  into  media- 
tion only  those  issues  remaining  unre- 
solved. We  have  already  heard  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  tentative  settlement 
and  the  agreement  only  needs  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  membership  of  the  ILWU 
which  is  forthcoming  on  Saturday.  If 
the  Dellenback  resolution  is  adopted,  all 


the  issues  agreed  to  would  be  thrown 
wide  open  for  renegotiation.  This  would 
be  truly  unfortunate. 

If  the  actual  signing  of  the  contract 
does  not  come  about  because  of  lack  of 
ratification  on  the  part  of  the  ILWU, 
then  we  would  want  legislation  which 
would  cause  the  least  disruption  in  the 
bargaining  process.  My  resolution  pro- 
vides that  all  the  issues  already  agreed 
to — and  I  will  remind  the  Members  that 
all  of  the  economic  issues  have  already 
been  agreed  to— would  be  a  part  of  the 
contract  which  will  be  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  only  those  is- 
sues which  remain  unresolved  would  be 
resolved  by  the  final  offer  selection 
method. 

My  bill  provides  that  for  the  first  30 
days  after  it  is  enacted  into  law  the 
parties  would  be  allowed  to  negotiate 
freely  and  arrive  at  their  own  voluntary 
settlement. 

If  the  parties  fail  to  arrive  at  a  volun- 
tary settlement  within  the  first  30  days— 
and  all  indications  signify  they  will  ar- 
rive at  a  voluntary  settlement  because 
they  have  in  fact  announced  a  tentative 
settlement — then  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  authorized  to  ask  each  of  the  parties 
to  submit  their  final  offer.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  then  get  the  two  parties 
together,  and  present  the  offers  of  one  to 
the  other  simultaneously,  and  then  try 
to  mediate  a  settlement.  He  will  do  this 
for  5  days.  If  that  fails,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  will  appoint  a  panel  of 
three  who  would  be  authorized  to  select 
the  final  offer  of  either  one  of  the  parties 
which  was  made  during  the  negotiations, 
during  the  30  days,  or  even  before,  and 
the  offer  selected  would  become  the  con- 
tract— only  on  those  issues  which  remain 
unsettled. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  would  be  closer 
to  the  collective  bargaining  process  than 
the  compulsory  arbitration  which  would 
be  Imposed  by  the  Dellenback  bill. 

I  urge,  therefore,  to  those  of  you  who 
believe  in  preserving  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  that  you  support  my 
amendment.  And  for  those  who  felt  ear- 
lier today  in  voting  against  the  rule  that 
this  matter  should  not  even  be  considered 
this  evening,  adoption  of  my  amendment 
will  afford  a  little  time  for  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  go  into  conference. 
The  parties  in  dispute  could  possibly  ar- 
rive at  a  final  settlement  during  this 
period.  Adoption  of  the  Dellenback  bill 
would  be  tantamount  to  adoption  of  the 
Senate  bill,  smd  there  would  be  no  need 
for  going  into  conference.  The  parties 
would  have  no  time  to  finalize  their  ten- 
tative agreement,  and  we  would  in  effect 
be  swinging  a  club  over  their  heads.  This, 
I  believe,  would  not  promote  true  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Matsunaga 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  Matsunaga  bill.  It  essen- 
tially, as  our  colleague  pointed  out,  does 
two  things: 

First.  Two  sequential  30-day  injunc- 
tions, and 
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Second.  The  so-called  final  offer  pro- 
cedure. 

If  you  will  look  beyond  this  and  look 
carefully  at  what  it  does,  you  will  see  a 
series  of  fundamental  weaknesses: 

First.  The  simple  extension  of  time  is 
ineffective. 

We  have  express  testimony  on  that  by 
Secretary  Hodgson.  It  will  merely  con- 
tinue the  present  imcertainty,  which  is  a 
serious  part  of  the  present  trouble. 

Second.  There  is  the  ambiguity  as  to 
what  issues  are  imresolved  and  thereby 
what  is  to  be  covered  by  the  final  offer. 

All  tentative  agreements  are  really  un- 
resolved until  the  total  agreement  has 
been  accepted  by  all  parties. 

The  Senate  hearings  showed  very 
clearly  that  the  parties  were  not  in  agree- 
ment and  what  was  still  unresolved. 

If  the  ILWU  votes  in  the  days  ahead  to 
reject  the  proposed  agreement  or  settle- 
ment, then  it  is  extremely  uncertain  as  to 
what  issues  are  imresolved. 

Third.  The  value  of  the  final  offer  pro- 
cedure lies  in  its  existence  during  nego- 
tiations. 

We  have  testimony  again  from  Secre- 
tary Hodgson — and  this  is  a  part  of  the 
administration  bill. 

I  imderstand  the  laws  are  in  existence 
for  full  negotiation.  That  is  not  here  the 
case. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  at  least  two  court 
suits  required  imder  the  Matsimaga 
amendment  with  possible  delays  required 
before  any  possible  effective  injunctions 
can  be  gained,  possibly  two  more  suits 
beyond  that  in  connection  with  any  final 
order. 

The  bill  deals  with  at  least  one  prob- 
lem and  its  solution. 

Fifth.  There  are  no  express  penalties  in 
the  Matsunaga  amendment  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  order  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment. Only  contempt  procedures  are 
available  to  the  court.  This  presents  a 
real  question  as  to  how  effective  this 
woiild  be. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  cover  Issues  covering 
HawaU. 

Seventh.  There  is  serious  ambiguity  as 
to  whether  the  panel  has  only  30  days  to 
act  or  whether  there  Is  no  limit  at  all. 
There  is  at  least  that  ambiguity  in  the 
legislation  proposed. 

Eighth.  There  is  grave  tmibiguity  as  to 
who  the  parties  are.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Teamsters  are  covered 
because  the  Teamsters  are  referred  to  in 
one  section  of  the  bill  and  they  are  not 
referred  to  in  two  other  sections. 

Ninth.  There  is  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  this  issue  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Pay  Board  under  the  Matsunaga  bill. 
If  indeed  it  does  have  to  go  to  the  Pay 
Board  there  Is  no  requirement  for  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  as  indeed  there  is  in 
my  proposal. 

So  for  at  least  these  nine  reasons  of 
ambiguity  and  inconsistencies,  I  say  to 
you  that  these  uncertainties  and  ambi- 
guities make  this  proposal  fundamentally 
ineffective.  We  would  be  dealing  with  cos- 
metology and  only  cosmetology  if  we  were 
to  adopt  this  particular  proposal  tonight. 

It  should  be  defeated  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  agree  on  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 


The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Matsunaga)  there 
were — ayes  13,  noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1025) 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  settlement 
of  the  dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
Hawaii  among  certain  shippers  and  asso- 
ciated employers  and  certain  employees, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  796.  he 
reported  the  House  joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  qu*^tion  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

motion    to    recommit    offered    bt    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  QuiE  moves  to  recommit  House  Joint 
Resolution  1025  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  Instructions  to  that 
committee  to  report  It  back  to  the  House 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment; 
Strike  out  all  after  title  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  dispute  between  on- 
ployers  (or  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  repn-eeetnted  in  collective  bargain- 
ing conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship 
companies  operating  ships  or  employed  as 
agents  for  ships  engaged  In  service  from  or 
to  Pacific  coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  oontractlns  stevedores,  (3) 
contracting  marine  carpenters,  (4)  lighter- 
age operators,  or  (5)  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  related  or  associated  pier  activities 
for  ships  engaged  in  service  frt»n  or  to  Pacific 
coast  or  Hawaiian  parts  of  the  United  States 
(hereafter  called  employers),  and  certain  of 
the  employees  of  such  employers  represented 
by  the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  In 
this  dispute  granted  by  the  United  States 
EUstrict  Ooiul;,  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia, In  United  States  against  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-17-1935  WT8, 
October  6,  1971,  expired  on  December  25, 
1971,  pursuant  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
179-178) ;  and 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been  reached 
despite  Intensive  mediation  efforts  and  trans- 
portation services  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest are  not  being  maintained;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  Interest 


that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  continuity  of  essen- 
tial transportation  services  affected  by  this 
dispute;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  an  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  be  eetabllshed  herein  to  hear 
and  settle  all  Issues  In  this  dispute,  and  to 
Issue  a  determination  which  shall  be  deemed 
a  final  and  binding  resolution,  understanding 
and  agreement  between  the  parties  and  shaU 
also  be  deemed  to  supersede  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  therewith  all  other  agreements 
or  understandings  between  the  partlee;  Pro- 
vided, That  proceedings  under  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  terminated  Immediately 
upon  certification,  in  writing,  by  the  parties 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  have 
reached  complete  agreement  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  all  the  issues.  The  determination  of 
the  arbitration  board  shall  be  effective  for 
the  period  stated  therein,  which  may  not 
be  lees  than  eighteen  months.  During  such 
period,  there  shall  be  no  resort  to  strike  cm- 
lockout  ae  between  the  parties. 

(b)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution  until  the  arbitration  board 
makes  its  determination,  there  shall  be  no 
resort  to  strtke  or  lockout  as  between  the 
parties,  and  no  change,  except  by  agreement 
of  the  partlee,  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  as  prescribed  in  the  court 
order  In  United  States  against  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Unlgn 
et  al..  docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WTS, 
October  6,  1971. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution the  term  "peirties"  means  (1)  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  and  (2)  the  Pacific  Marl- 
tlme  Association,  and  all  employers  who  are 
members  of  that  association. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  established  an  arbi- 
tration board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  which  shall  be  constituted  In  the 
following  manner: 

( 1 )  Within  three  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  both  parties  to  the 
dispute,  by  agreement,  may  designate  one 
individual  to  perform  the  functions  and  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  the  board. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  partlee  do  not 
agree  upon  an  Individual  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section,  each  party  shall  within 
three  days  immediately  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three-day  period  under  para- 
graph (1),  designate  an  Individual  to  serve 
on  the  board.  The  two  members  of  the  board 
so  designated  shall  select,  within  three  days 
after  their  appointment,  a  third  Individual 
to  be  a  member  and  act  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  In  the  event  that  the  two  members 
of  the  board  designated  by  the  parties  can- 
not agree  on  the  selection  of  the  third  mem- 
ber as  chairman  under  this  paragraph,  with- 
in three  days  after  their  appointment,  the 
third  member  who  shall  be  the  chairman 
shall  be  selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  either  party  does  not 
designate  a  member  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  then  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  shall  designate 
one  individual  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
board. 

(b)  The  board  shall  make  all  necessary 
rules  for  conducting  Its  hearings  and  giving 
to  the  parties  and  all  other  persons  it  de- 
termines may  be  directly  affected  by  the 
board's  determination  notice  and  a  full  and 
fair  hearing,  which  shall  include  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  case  In  person,  by 
counsel,  or  by  other  representative  as  they 
may  select. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  board.  It  shall  have  authority  con- 
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ferred  by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  and  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.8.C.  49.  60). 

(d)  The  board  shall  begin  Its  hearings  no 
more  than  fifteen  days  after  enactment.  The 
board  shall  make  Its  determination  no  later 
than  forty  days  after  enactment. 

(e)  In  Its  determination  tho  board  shall 
resolve  all  the  Issues  In  the  dispute. 

(f)  The  board's  determination  shall  be 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution.  The  board  may  make  such  further 
provisions  for  retroactivity  to  a  date  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  resolution.  If  any, 
as  it  finds  appropriate  and  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

(g)  The  board  shall  make  Its  determina- 
tion consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1971,  and  such 
determination  shall  be  final  and  binding  in 
every  respect,  subject  only  to  review  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2(1) . 

(h)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
the  meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  deter- 
mination by  the  board,  or  as  to  the  terms  of 
all  the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  deter- 
mination apply  to  the  board  for  clarification 
of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the  botird 
shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly  Issue  a 
further  determination,  with  respect  to  the 
matters  raised  by  any  application  for  clarifi- 
cation. Such  further  determination  may.  In 
the  disca?etlon  of  the  board,  be  made  with  or 
without  a  further  hearing,  and  shall  be 
final  and  binding  In  every  respect,  subject 
only  to  review  as  provided  in  section  2(1). 

(1)  Any  party,  as  defined  In  section  1,  ag- 
grieved by  a  determination  of  the  board  may, 
within  fifteen  days  after  Its  Issuance,  obtain 
review  of  the  determination  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  may 
be  reviewed  In  the  Supreme  Co\irt  by  writ 
of  certiorari  or  upon  certification  as  provided 
for  In  section  1264(1)  and  (3),  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not, 
unless  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  determination  of  the  board.  A  determi- 
nation of  the  board  shall  be  conclusive  unless 
found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

(J)  Members  of  the  board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $250  per  day  when 
engaged  In  the  work  of  the  board  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  section.  Including  traveltUne, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  XJ3.C.  6703),  for  persons  In  the  C3ov- 
ernment  service  employed  Intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem  when 
actually  employed  basis. 

(k)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  the  board  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  aUow  them  while  away  from  their  home 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed.  The  board  is  also  au- 
thorized to  employ  such  support  services 
as  are  necessary  for  its  operation. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shaU  be  authorized  to  main- 
tain any  civil  action  necessary  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  any  provision  of  this  resolution. 

(b)  Any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  concerted 
activity  In  violation  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 
Each  calendar  day  in  which  such  a  violation 
occurs  shall  be  considered  a  separate  viola- 
tion. 

Sic.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  resolution. 


Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

PAKLIAMENTAKT    DtQUIRT 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  not  the  rule  provide 
5  minutes  to  speak  in  favor  of  such  a 
motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  seeks 
the  time  to  do  so,  he  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gaitleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  administration  bill  as  Introduced, 
since,  at  this  time,  it  would  only  muddy 
the  water.  It  would  require  a  House- 
Senate  conference  and  another  separate 
vote  in  each  body.  This  would  be  near 
impossible  with  the  Congress  going  on  a 
recess  this  evening.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 197  is  a  good  bill  and  in  some  ways 
preferable  as  well.  It  Is  different  from  the 
administration's  bill  in  two  regards. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  motion  to 
recommit,  the  Arbitration  Board  will  be 
selected  by  the  parties,  the  Pacific  Mari- 
time Association  and  the  ILWU.  They 
can  pick  one  person  to  do  the  arbitrat- 
ing for  them,  or  if  they  do  not  agree  on 
one  person,  they  can  pick  one  each  and 
then  the  other  two  individuals  pick  the 
third  person  to  be  chairman.  If  they  can- 
not agree,  then  the  UJ3.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California 
will  designate  the  third  member.  If  any 
of  the  parties  cannot  agree  wi  a  desig- 
nated member,  the  same  judge  can  select 
that  member  also  to  the  Arbitration 
Board. 

Another  significant  difference  is  that 
the  administration  bill  includes  all  em- 
ployers in  Hawaii  and  includes  the 
Teamsters.  They  are  not  Included  in  this 
bill.  It  is  only  the  HjWU  and  the  PMA 
that  are  included  in  the  bill.  However, 
the  Teamsters  or  the  employers  who  are 
not  members  of  the  PMA,  but  whose  em- 
ployees are  represented  by  the  ILWU,  if 
they  want  to,  can  be  Included  in  the 
Board's  decision.  They  can  participate 
and  agree  to  be  bound  by  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
so  the  Members  understand  clearly  that 
the  motion  to  recomaiit  is  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  of  yesterday.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
The  motion  to  recommit  Involves  the 
Senate-passed  bill  that  was  passed  yes- 
terday, and  the  two  significant  differ- 
ences from  the  administration  bill  were 
previously  pointed  out. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate that  this  motion  to  recommit  is 
verbatim  the  bill  passed  by  the  other, 
body  yesterday,  and  under  the  motion  to 
recommit,  it  would  send  the  Soiate  ver- 
sion back  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  they  would  report 
back  forthwith  to  the  House  the  Senate 
bill  Instead  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1025. 

So  if  Members  are  in  favor  of  avoid- 
ing a  conference  and  putting  this  legis- 
lation into  law,  they  should  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit,  thereby  avoiding 
the  conference. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  It  now  having  been 
made — to  use  a  word  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue— perfectly  clear  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  simply  verbatim,  the  Sen- 
ate-passed resolution,  It  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
who  opposes  tills,  to  demand  a  rollcall 
on  the  motion  to  recommit,  since  follow- 
ing that,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  make  a  motion  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  before  us  the  ver- 
batim Senate  joint  resolution  for  final 
passage,  at  which  time  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  intends  to  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  motl(»i  to  recommit  prevails,  then 
we  have  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  that 
version  in  the  House.  Will  the  gentleman 
ask  for  a  rollcall  at  that  time,  or  will  he 
ask  for  a  rollcall  at  the  time  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentuc^  asks  to  substi- 
tute as  the  final  action? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
really  see  no  need  to  have  two  rollcalls 
unless  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  so 
desires. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  agree. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  count. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  Instructions  of  the  House  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  I  report  the  joint 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  title 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1026  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

Whereas  there  Is  a  dispute  between  em- 
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ployers  (or  associations  by  which  such  em- 
ployers are  represented  In  collective  bar- 
gaining conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship 
companies  operating  ships  or  employed  as 
agents  for  ships  engaged  in  service  from  or 
to  Pacific  coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  contracting  stevedores,  (8) 
contracting  marine  carpenters,  (4)  lighterage 
operators,  or  (5)  other  employers  engaged  in 
related  or  associated  pier  activities  for  ships 
engaged  in  service  from  or  to  Pacific  coast 
or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States  (here- 
after caUed  employers),  and  certain  of  the 
employees  of  such  employers  represented  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union;  and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  In  this 
dispute  granted  by  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Northern  District  of  California,  In 
United  States  against  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  et  al., 
docket  numbered  C-17-1935  WTS,  October  8, 
1971,  expired  on  December  25,  1971,  pursuant 
to  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  176-178);  and 
Whereas  aU  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been  reached 
despite  Intensive  mediation  efforts  and  trans- 
portation services  essential  to  the  national 
Interest  are  not  being  maintained;  and 

Whereas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  Interest 
that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  continuity  of  es- 
sential transportation  services  affected  by 
this  dispute :  Therefore  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  an  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  be  established  herein  to 
hear  and  settle  aU  issues  in  this  dispute,  and 
to  issue  a  determination  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  final  and  binding  resolution,  un- 
derstanding, and  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  super- 
sede to  the  extent  inconsistent  therewith 
all  other  agreements  or  imderstandings  be- 
tween the  parties:  Provided,  That  proceed- 
ings under  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  ter- 
minated immediately  upon  certification,  in 
writing,  by  the  parties  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  they  have  reached  complete 
agreement  on  the  disposition  of  all  the  Issues. 
The  determination  of  the  arbitration  board 
shall  be  effective  for  the  period  stated  there- 
in, which  may  not  be  less  than  eighteen 
months.  During  such  period,  there  shaU  be  no 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout  as  between  the 
parties.  J 

(b)  PKMn  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution  until  the  arbitration  board 
makes  its  determination,  there  shall  be  no 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout  as  Isetween  the 
parties,  and  no  change,  except  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  In  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  as  prescribed  In  the  court 
order  in  United  States  against  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al.,  docket  niunbered  C-17-1936-WTS, 
October  8,  1971. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution 
the  term  "parties"  means  (1)  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  and  (2)  the  Pacific  Maritime  Associa- 
tion, and  all  employera  who  are  members  of 
that  association. 

Sre.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  on  arbi- 
tration board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  which  shall  be  constituted  In  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  Within  three  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  both  parties  to  the 
dispute,  by  agreement,  may  designate  one 
Individual  to  perfona  the  functions  and  ex- 
ercise the  powera  of  the  board. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  parties  do  not 
ftgree  upon  an  individual  under  i>aragraph 
(1)  of  this  section,  each  party  shall  within 


three  days  immediately  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  three-day  period  under  para- 
graph (1),  designate  an  individual  to  serve 
on  the  board.  The  two  membere  of  the  board 
so  designated  shall  select,  within  three  days 
after  their  appointment,  a  third  individual 
to  be  a  member  and  act  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  In  the  event  that  the  two  membere 
of  the  board  designated  by  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  the  selection  of  the  third  member 
as  chairman  under  this  paragraph,  within 
three  days  after  their  appointment,  the  tiilrd 
member  who  shall  be  the  chairman  shall  be 
selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  either  party  does 
not  designate  a  mmnber  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  then  the  chief  judge 
of  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  shall  desig- 
nate one  Individual  to  exercise  the  powera 
of  the  board. 

(b)  The  board  shall  make  all  necessary 
rules  for  conducting  Its  hearings  and  giving 
to  the  parties  and  all  other  persons  it  deter- 
mines may  be  directly  affected  by  the  board's 
determination  notice  and  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  whlob  shall  include  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  in  person,  by  counsel, 
or  by  other  representative  as  they  mav  se- 
lect. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  board,  it  shaU  have  auth<wlty  con- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  and  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlaslon  Act  (16  U5.C.  49. 
50). 

(d)  The  tward  shall  begin  its  hearings  no 
more  than  fifteen  days  after  enactment.  The 
board  shall  make  its  determinatltm  no  later 
than  forty  days  after  enactmerut. 

(e)  In  its  determination  the  board  shall 
resolve  aU  the  issues  In  the  dispute. 

(f)  The  board's  determination  shall  be 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
resolution.  The  board  may  make  such  f  lu-ther 
provisions  for  retroactivity  to  a  date  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  resolution,  If  any, 
as  It  finds  appropriate  and  consistent  wltii 
the  terms  of  this  resolution. 

(g)  The  board  shaU  make  Its  detwmlna- 
tlon  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1971,  and  such 
determination  shall  be  final  and  binding  In 
every  respect,  subject  only  to  review  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(1). 

(h)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  board,  or  as  to  the  terms  of  aU 
the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party 
may  within  the  effective  period  of  the  deter- 
mination apply  to  the  board  for  clarifica- 
tion of  Its  determination,  whereupon  the 
board  shall  reconvene  and  shall  promptly 
Issue  a  further  determination,  with  respect 
to  the  mattere  raised  by  any  application  for 
clarification.  Such  further  determination 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  made 
with  or  without  a  further  hearing,  and  shall 
be  final  and  binding  in  every  respect,  sub- 
ject only  to  review  as  provided  In  section 
2(1). 

(1)  Any  party,  as  defined  In  section  1, 
aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the  board 
may,  within  fifteen  days  after  its  issuance, 
obtain  review  of  the  determination  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
may  be  reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court  by 
writ  of  certiorari  or  upon  certification  as 
provided  for  in  section  1264  (1)  and  (3). 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  not,  uzUess  ordered  by  the  cotirt,  op- 
erate as  a  stay  of  the  determination  of  the 
board.  A  determination  of  the  board  shall  be 
conclusive  unless  found  to  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 
(J)    Members  of  the  board  shall  receive 


compensation  at  a  rate  of  $260  per  day  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  board  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  section.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  6703),  for  persona 
In  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem  when  actually  employed  basis. 

(k)  For  the  piupoees  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act,  the  board  Is  au- 
thorized to  employ  experts  and  consultanU 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
and  aUow  them  while  away  from  their  home 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  IntermittenUy. 
while  so  employed.  The  board  is  also  author- 
ized to  employ  such  support  services  as  are 
necessary  for  its  operation. 

Sue.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  authorized  to  main- 
tain any  civil  action  necessary  to  obtain 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

(b)  Any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  concerted 
activity  In  violation  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$100,000.  Each  calendar  day  In  which  such  a 
violation  occurs  shall  be  considered  a  sen- 
arate  violation. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  ther« 

^nJT"^*^,    ^"'    ^*y«    "9,    answered 
present"  3,  not  voting  75,  as  foUows: 

[RoU  No.  40] 

TEAS— 214 

Abbitt  Byron  Duncan 

Abemethy  Caffery  du  Pont 

Alexander  Camp  Edmondson 

Anderson,  m.  Carter  Edwards.  Ala. 

Archer  Casey,  Tex.  Erienborn 

Arends  Cederberg  Esch 

J*^*'  Chamberlain  Eshleman 

Belcher  ChappeU  Findlev 

Bennett  CTancy  pisi, 

Bergland  Clausen.  Fisher 

Betts  Don  H.  Flowers 

BevUl  Cleveland  Flynt 

Blester  Collins,  Tex.  Foley 

Blackburn  Colmer  Pord,  Gerald  R 

Bow  Conable  Fountain 

Bray  Coughlln  Frenzel 

Brlnkley  Curlln  Prey 

Brotzman  Daniel.  Va.  Fuqua 

Brown,  Mich.  Davis,  Ga.  Gettys 

Brown,  Ohio  de  la  Garza  Goodllng 

BroyhiU,  N.C.  Dellenback  Green  Oree 

BroyhUl.  Va.  Denholm  Gross 

Buchanan  Dennis  Gubser 

Burke,  Fla.  Derwinskl  Haean 

Burleson,  Tex.  Devlne  Haley 

Burllson.  Mo.  Dom  Hall 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Downing  Hamilton 
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Hammer- 

Mallary 

Shoup 

schmldt 

Martin 

Shrlver 

Hanley 

Mathias,  Calif.    Slkes 

Hansen.  Idaho    Mathls,  Ga. 

Slsk 

Harsha 

Matsunaga 

Skubltz 

Hastings 

Mayne 

Smith.  Calif. 

Heinz 

MazzoU 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Henderson 

Melcher 

Spence 

Hogan 

M'chel 

Steed 

Hosmer 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Hull 

Mills,  Md. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Hungate 

Minshall 

Stephens 

Hunt 

Mlzell 

Stratton 

Hutchinson 

Montgomery 

Talcott 

Ichord 

Mosher 

Taylor 

Jarman 

Myers 

Teague.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jonas 

Nelsen 

Terry 

Jones.  N.C. 

Nichols 

Thompson.  Oa 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Passman 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Kazen 

Pettis 

Thone 

Keating 

Peyser 

UUman 

Keith 

PlcUe 

Vander  Jagt 

Kemp 

Flke 

Veysey 

King 

Plmie 

Waggonner 

KuykendaU 

Poage 

Ware 

Kyi 

Poff 

Whalley 

Landgrebe 

Preyer.  N.C. 

White 

Landrum 

Pur  cell 

Whltehurst 

Latta 

Qule 

Whltten 

Lennon 

Quillen 

Wiggins 

Lent 

RaUsback 

Williams 

Link 

Randall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Lloyd 

Reld 

Wilson. 

Long.  La. 

Rhodes 

Charles  H. 

McClory 

Robinson,  Va 

Winn 

McClure 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Wright 

McCol  lister 

Rogers 

Wyatt 

McCormack 

Roy 

Wydler 

McDonald, 

Ruth 

Wylle 

Mich. 

Sandman 

Wyman 

McEwen 

Satterfleld 

Young.  Fla. 

McKay 

Scherle 

Young,  Tex. 

McKevltt 

Schwengel 

Zlon 

McKlnney 

Scott 

Zwach 

Mahon 

Sebelius 

/ 

NAYS— 139 

Abourezk 

Flood 

O'Neill 

Abzug 

Ford. 

Patman 

Adams 

William  D. 

Patten 

Addabbo 

Fulton 

Pepper 

Anderson. 

Gallagher 

Perkins 

Calif. 

Garmatz 

Podell 

Annunzlo 

Gaydos 

Price,  111. 

Ashley 

Gialmo 

Puclnskl 

Aspln 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Asplnall 

Grasso 

Rarlck 

BadiUo 

Gray 

Rees 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Gude 

Rodlno 

Boggs 

Halpem 

Roe 

Boland 

Harrington 

Roncallo 

Boiling 

Hathaway 

Rooncy.  NY. 

Brademas 

Hays 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Bras  CO 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Hicka,  Mass. 

Rostenkowaki 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

P.oush 

Burton 

Hollfleld 

Roybal 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Howard 

Runnels 

Carney 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Celler 

Jrhnson,  Calif 

St  Germain 

Clark 

Karth 

Sarbanes 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Saylor 

Collins,  111. 

Kee 

Selberllng 

Conte 

Koch 

Shipley 

Ci  nyers 

Kyros 

Slack 

Cotter 

L.jnB.  Md. 

Stasgors 

Crane 

McDade 

Stanton, 

Culver 

Madden 

James  V. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Meeds 

Stokes 

Danielson 

Mlkva 

Stuckey 

Davis.  8.C. 

Miller.  Calif. 

SuUlven 

D'-laney 

Mlnl.'h 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dpllums 

Mink 

Urtall 

Dent 

Mitchell 

Vr.nDeerlln 

D  ngell 

Moiihnn 

Vanlk 

Donchue 

Mrnrg.'n 

Vigorlto 

Dow 

Morgan 

Wnliie 

Drlnan 

M    TZt 

WhrJsn 

Dulskl 

;»tns,s 

Wolfl 

Eckhardt 

Murphy.  111. 

Yates 

Edwards,  Calif 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Yatron 

EUberg 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Evans.  Colo. 

Obey 

Fascell 

OHara 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 3 

Hanna 

Leggett 

Rlegle 

NOT  VOTING— 75 

An'Ierscn. 

Baring 

Blanton 

Tenn. 

Beglch 

Blatnlk 

An'Jrews 

Bell 

Broomfleld 

Ashbrook 

Blaggi 

Ccbsll 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chlsholm 

Clawson.  Del 

CcUler 

Corman 

DavU.  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Dggs 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  La. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Frelinghuysen 

Galinanakis 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hansen,  Wash. 


Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hslstoski 

HUlls 

Horton 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kluczynski 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mailllard 
Mann 
Metcalfe 
Mills,  Ark. 
Moorhead 
Nix 


O'Konskl 

PeUy 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Roberts 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebeli 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 

Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Tlernan 
Wampler 
Wldnall 


So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Edwards   of  Louisiana   for,   with   Mr. 
Kluczynski  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr.  Nix  against. 

Mr.  Orlffln  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Rlegle  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  McPall  against. 

Mr.    Broomfleld    lor,    with    Mr.    Hawkins 
against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Beglch  against. 

Mr.    Frelinghuysen    for,   with    Mr.   Blaggl 
against. 

Mr.  Porsythe  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Horton 
against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against. 

Mr.  Collier  for.  with  Mr.  MetcalTe  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Helstoski  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Schneebeli  for,  with  Mr.  Praser  against. 

Mr.  Grover  for,  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr  LuJan  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  against. 

Mr.  Ruppe  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Tlernan 
against. 

Mr.  HUlls  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Galaflanakls  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot)  .  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
796,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  197,  to  provide 
a  procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute 
on  the  Pacific  coast  between  certain  ship- 
pers and  associated  employers  and  cer- 
tain employees,  for  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  197 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  Paclflc 
coast  between  certain  shippers  and  asso- 
ciated employers  and  certain  employees 
Whereas  there  is  a  dispute  between  employ, 
ers  (or  associations  by  which  such  employ- 
ers are  represented  In  collective  bargaining 
conferences)  who  are  (1)  steamship  com- 
panies operating  ships  or  employed  as  agents 
for  ships  engaged  in  service  from  or  to  Pa- 
ciPc  coast  CM-  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  contracting  stevedores,  (3)  con- 
tracting marine  carpenters,  (4)  lighterage 
operators,  or  (5)  other  employers  engaged 
In  related  or  associated  pier  activities  for 
ships  engaged  in  service  from  or  to  Pacific 
coast  or  Hawaiian  ports  of  the  United  States 
(hereafter  called  employers),  and  certain  of 
the  employees  of  such  employers  represented 
by  the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union;    and 

Whereas  the  order  enjoining  a  strike  in 
this  dispute  granted  by  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Call- 
forma.  In  United  States  against  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's 
Union  et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-17-1935 
WTS,  October  6,  1971,  expired  on  December 
26,  1971,  pursuant  to  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (29  U  S  C 
176-178):   and  ' 

Whereas  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  In  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  have  not  resulted  in  settlement 
of  the  dispute;  and 

Whereas  a  settlement  has  not  been 
reached  despite  intensive  mediation  efforts 
and  transportation  services  essential  to  the 
national  Interest  are  not  being  maintained* 
and 

Whereas  It  U  vital  to  the  national  Interest 
that  essential  transportation  services  be 
maintained;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  essential  to  continuity 
of  essential  transportation  services  affected 
by  this  dispute:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  an  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  be  established  herein  to 
hear  and  settle  all  issues  In  this  dispute, 
and  to  issue  a  determination  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  final  and  binding  resolution,  un- 
derstanding, and  agreement  between  the 
parties  and  shall  also  be  deemed  to  super- 
sede to  the  extent  inconsistent  therewith 
all  other  agreements  or  understandings  be- 
tween the  parties:  Provided,  That  proceed- 
ings under  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
terminated  immediately  upon  certification. 
In  writing,  by  the  parties  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  they  have  reached  complete 
agreement  on  the  disposition  of  all  the  Issues. 
The  determination  of  the  arbitration  board 
shall  be  effective  for  the  period  stated 
therein,  which  may  not  be  less  than  eighteen 
months.  During  such  period,  there  shall  be 
no  resort  to  strike  or  lockout  as  between 
the  parties. 

(b)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution  untU  the  arbitration  board 
makes  its  determination,  there  shall  be  no 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout  as  between  the 
parties,  and  no  change,  except  by  agreement 
of  the  parties,  In  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  as  prescribed  in  the  court 
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order  in  United  States  against  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union 
et  al.,  docket  numbered  C-17-1935-WTS, 
October  6,  1971. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  term  "parties"  means  (1)  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  and  (2)  the  Paclflc  Maritime 
Association,  and  all  employers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  association. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  There  is  established  an  arbitra- 
tion board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  which  shall  be  constituted  in  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  Within  three  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution,  both  parties 
to  the  dispute,  by  agreement,  may  designate 
one  individual  to  perform  the  functions  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  board. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  parties  do  not 
agree  upon  an  individual  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section,  each  party  shall  within 
three  days  Immediately  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three -day  period  under  paragraph 
(1),  designate  an  individual  to  serve  on  the 
board.  The  two  members  of  the  board  so 
designated  shall  select,  within  three  days 
after  their  appointment,  a  third  individual 
to  be  a  member  and  act  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  In  the  event  that  the  two  members  of 
the  board  designated  by  the  parties  cannot 
agree  on  the  selection  of  the  third  member 
as  chairman  under  this  paragraph,  within 
three  days  after  their  appointment,  the  third 
member  who  shall  be  the  chairman  shall  be 
selected  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  either  party  does 
not  designate  a  member  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  then  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  shall  desig- 
nate one  individual  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  board. 

(b)  The  board  shall  make  all  necessary 
rtUes  for  conducting  Its  hearings  and  giving 
to  the  parties  and  all  other  persons  It  deter- 
mines may  be  directly  affected  by  the  board's 
determination  notice  and  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  which  shall  include  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  In  person,  by  counsel, 
or  by  other  representative  as  they  may 
select. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  board,  It  shall  have  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 
(relating  to  the  attendance  and  examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  49,  50). 

(d)  The  board  shall  begin  its  hearings  no 
more  than  fifteen  days  after  enactment.  The 
board  shall  make  its  determination  no  later 
than  forty  days  after  enactment. 

(e)  In  its  determination  the  board  shall 
resolve  all  the  Issues  In  the  dispute. 

(f )  the  board's  determination  shall  be  ret- 
roactive to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution. The  board  may  make  such  further 
provisions  for  retroactivity  to  a  date  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution.  If  any,  as 
It  finds  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  this  resolution. 

(g)  The  board  shall  make  its  determina- 
tion consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1971,  and  such  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  binding  In 
every  respect,  subject  only  to  review  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2(1). 

(h)  In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to  the 
meaning  of  any  part  or  all  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  board,  or  as  to  the  terms  of  all 
the  detailed  agreements  or  arrangements 
necessary  to  give  effect  thereto,  any  party  may 
within  the  effective  period  of  the  determina- 
tion apply  to  the  board  for  clarification  of 
Its  determination,  whereupon  the  board  shall 
reconvene  and  shall  promptly  Issue  a  further 
determination,  with  respect  to  the  matters 
raised   by  any  application  for  clarification. 


Such  further  determination  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board,  be  made  with  or  with- 
out a  fiutber  hearing,  and  shall  be  final  and 
binding  in  every  respect,  subject  only  to  re- 
view as  provided  In  section  2(1) . 

(i)  Any  party,  as  defined  In  section  1,  ag- 
grieved by  a  determination  of  the  board  may, 
within  fifteen  days  after  its  issuance,  obtain 
review  of  the  determination  In  the  United 
States  Ootirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 
The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  may  be 
reviewed  In  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of 
certiorari  or  upon  certification  as  provided 
for  in  section  1254  (1)  and  (3),  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not,  unless  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  determination  of  the 
board.  A  determination  of  the  board  shall  be 
conclusive  unless  found  to  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

(J)  Members  of  the  board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $260  i>er  day  when 
engaged  In  the  work  of  the  board  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  section.  Including  travel  time, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703),  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem 
when  actually  employed  basis. 

(k)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  the  board  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  experts  and  consiUtants 
or  organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  allow  them  while  away  from  their  home 
or  regiilar  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed.  The  board  Is  also  author- 
ized to  employ  such  support  services  as  are 
necessary  for  its  operation. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  main- 
tain any  civil  action  necessary  to  obtain 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

(b)  Any  strike,  lockout,  or  other  concerted 
activity  in  violation  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $100.- 
(XK).  Each  calendar  day  in  which  such  a  vio- 
lation occurs  shall  be  considered  a  separate 
violation. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1025)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  Clerks,  an- 


nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Buffalo  National  River  In  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  fen:  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  671)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  division  and  for 
the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Black- 
feet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Res- 
ervation, Mont.,  and  the  Gros  Ventre 
Tribe  of  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation, 
Mont.,  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  279-A,  and  for  other  purposes" 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Fannin, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1972,  until  noon,  Monday,  February  14. 
1972,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  frooi 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  February  9. 
1972,  imUl  12  o'clock  meridian  on  February 
16,  1972. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  61) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  CoK.  Res.  61 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That,  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  February  9, 
1972,  the  Senate  stands  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  February  14,  1972, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  until  la 
o'clock  meridian  on  Wednesday,  February  16, 
1972. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  any, 
and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  completed  the 
work  of  this  week,  except  for  some  print- 
ing resolutions  which  will  be  considered 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Then,  as  Members  know,  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution  has  been  agreed  to  for 
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the  Lincoln  Day  recess,  which  will  bring 
lis  back  on  Wednesday  next. 

There  is  no  program,  of  course,  for 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  we  have  scheduled  the 
following  conference  reports  on: 

8.  748,  Inter-American  Development 
Bank; 

S.  749,  Asian  Development  Bank; 
^    8. 2010.  International  Development  As- 
sociation; and 

8.  3122,  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
extension  to  June  30,  1972. 

We  have  also  scheduled  H  Jl.  12350,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments, 
imder  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate, with  general  debate  only  on 
Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  plan  to  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ments and  to  vote  on  amendments  and 
to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
noimced  later. 


ter  which  may  have  occurred  or  to  any 
speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the  said 
adjournment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSLNQ  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Business  in  Order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday,  February  16, 
1972,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
the  document  authorized  by  section  1  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  BY  TWO  HOUSES 
AND  FOUND  TRULY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Wednes- 
day, February  16,  1972,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS, 
AND  COMMnTEES  AUTHORIZED 
BY  LAW  OR  BY  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Febru- 
ary 16.  1972,  the  Speaker  be  authorized 
to  appoint  commissions,  boards,  and  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  or  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  IN 
EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Febru- 
ary 16,  1972,  all  Members  of  the  House 
shall  have  the  privilege  to  extend  and 
revise  their  own  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, if  they  so  desire,  and  may  also  in- 
clude therein  such  short  quotations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  complete 
such  Extensions  of  Remarks;  but  this 
order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject  mat- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
rollcall  on  House  Resolution  796,  rollcall 
No.  39,  I  voted  "nay."  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT)  was  going  to  vote  "yea"  and  had 
requested  me  to  make  a  live  pair  with 
him.  After  voting.  I  was  called  off  the 
floor  and  was  not  able  to  get  back  in  time 
to  withdraw  my  vote  on  the  rollcall,  and 
I  want  the  Record  to  reflect  that  he 
would  have  voted  "yea"  had  he  been 
here. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  PRINTING 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  craicurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  242)  authorizing  certain 
printing  for  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concm-  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  9  over  to 
and  including  line  5  on  page  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlc«i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amoidment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  cm  the 
table. 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  365)  to  print  as  a  House 
document  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resoluticoi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  Une  3.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  fifty-one 


PRINTING  OF  POCKET-SIZE  EDI- 
TION OF  "THE  CONSTITUTION  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA" AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  367)  authorMng  the 
printing  of  the  pocket-size  edition  of 
"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America"  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  aU  after  "that" 
down  to  and  Including  line  6  and  insert: 
"there  be  printed  one  htmdred  thlrty-flve 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
copies  of  such  document,  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROBLEM  OP  RADIAHON 
EXPOSURE 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
the  authority  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  assist  financially  the  State 
of  Colorado  in  alleviating  a  vexing  prob- 
lem in  my  State  and  district.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  radiation  exposure  resulting 
from  the  use  of  uranium  mill  tailings  as 
a  construction  material  in  the  area  of 
Grand  Jimcticxi,  Colo. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  imdoubted- 
ly  familiar  with  the  issue  through  reports 
in  the  press.  Unfortunately,  they  also 
may  very  well  be  misinformed  based  on 
much  of  the  material  that  has  been 
written.  The  Subcommittee  on  Raw  Ma- 
terials of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
chairing,  held  hearings  in  October  of  last 
year  to  explore  this  matter  in  depth.  We 
heard  frwn  the  AEC,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  State 
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and  local  agencies  as  well  as  Independent 
sources. 

Several  factors  emerged  clearly  from 
those  hearings.  All  agencies — Federal  and 
State — eschew  responsibility  because  of 
lack  of  legal  authority  over  the  mill  tail- 
ings when  they  were  used  in  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's.  Moreover,  they  currently 
lack  authority  to  take  action  which  will 
limit  future  exposure  to  the  low  levels  of 
radiation  which  result.  While  it  appears 
clear  that  there  is  no  immediate  health 
hazard  present,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
prudence  dictates  reasonable  efforts  be 
made  to  limit  future  exposure. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  authorized  the 
AEC  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado by  providing  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  State  program  of  remedial 
action.  The  commission  will  have  the 
decisionmaking  authority  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate action  after  consultation  with 
the  State  and  others  as  appropriate. 
Both  will  be  governed  by  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States.  Study  and  data  collec- 
tion, much  of  which  has  been  accom- 
plished, will  be  continued  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

This  bill  is  neither  a  reflection  of  legal 
liability  nor  responsibility  for  the  exist- 
ing condition  on  the  part  of  either  the 
AEC  or  the  State  of  Colorado.  It  con- 
stitutes recognltlMi  that  at  times  unde- 
sirable situations  develop  without  the 
legal  concept  of  "fault"  being  applicable 
and  seeks  to  provide  a  remedy  to  those 
affected  where  no  other  remedy  at  law 
is  apparent.  Thus  the  Federal  funding  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  grant  similar  to  that 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  the  rem- 
ediless victims  of  the  Texas  City  dis- 
aster though  clearly  the  condition  being 
addressed  here  does  not  approach  dis- 
aster proportions. 

A  viable,  thriving  community  has 
found  itself  the  innocait  victim  of  scare 
publicity  Euid  sensatiraiallsm  which  has 
thrown  a  cloud  of  doubt  and  friistration 
over  It.  Business  from  tourism  and  real 
estate  transactions  have  been  adversely 
affected.  The  origin  of  these  events  was 
a  program  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assiu*  the  availabUity  of  materials  nec- 
essary for  our  national  defense  and  se- 
curity. Legal  liability  aside,  I  consider  It 
appn^Jriate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognize  this  role  and  assist  In 
remedying  the  adverse  consequences 
which  restated. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Colorado  Leg- 
islature will  respond  appropriately  to 
provide  the  necessary  authority  and  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  program  to  be 
Initiated.  I  urge  my  colleagues  here  to 
support  this  bill  In  providing  the  neces- 
sary Federal  particIpaUcm. 


CITY  OF  RICHMOND  AND  HENRICO 

AND  CHESTERFIELD  COUNTIES 

SCHOOL  REFORM 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  the  Fourth  U5.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  granted  a  stay  in 


the  decision  by  the  U.S.  district  court  re- 
garding the  schools  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond and  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
Coimties.  By  this  action,  the  circuit  court 
has  at  least  recognized  this  as  a  matter 
of  major  Importance  to  the  entire  coun- 
try and,  at  best,  has  taken  the  initial  step 
in  curbing  flagrant  usurpation  of  power 
by  an  arm  of  the  judiciary. 

The  Richmond  school  decision,  an- 
nounced last  month,  is  a  great  example 
of  auTogant  judicial  tyranny,  conceived 
in  premeditated  favoritism,  clothed  in 
usurpation  of  power  smd  enunciated 
without  regard  for  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences. It  is  bereft  of  compassion  for  the 
public  good,  bathed  in  illogical  philoso- 
phy and  aimed  at  placating  a  few  at  the 
expense  of  many. 

From  all  over  America  have  come  cries 
of  disbelief  over  the  scope  of  the  Rich- 
mond decision.  Nothing  like  it  has  yet 
been  forced  on  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  hopefully,  the  higher  courts  will  real- 
ize that  to  travel  the  road  chartered  by 
the  district  court  would  be  disastrous 
for  school  districts  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  stay  ordered  by  the  circuit  court, 
however,  must  not  deter  us  from  pro- 
ceeding with  Congressional  £u;tion  on 
the  antibuslng  issue.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  secure  the  required  218  sig- 
natures on  discharge  petition  No.  9,  so 
that  this  matter  can  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor  as  quickly  as  possible.  Hear- 
ings have  been  called  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  but  we  must  also  not 
aUow  this  to  become  a  distraction.  Such 
hearings  can  be  long  and  drawn  out 
and  they  were,  in  fact,  called  only  after 
it  became  obvious  that  considerable 
progress  was  being  made  on  the  dis- 
charge petition. 

Certainly,  It  must  be  obvious  by  this 
time  to  the  overwhelming  majority  In 
Congress  that  the  Intrusion  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  area  of  school 
assignments  is  the  most  controversial 
domestic  issue  before  our  people  today^ 
Our  people  are  incensed  over  the  harass- 
ment which  our  school  officials  have  en- 
dured at  the  hands  of  HEW  bureaucrats 
and  the  usurpation  of  school  prerogatives 
by  certain  of  the  Federal  courts.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  alr«idy  waited  much 
too  long  and  allowed  far  too  much  au- 
thority to  be  shifted  from  local  school 
systems  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
Judicial  oligarchy.  We  cannot  wait  much 
longer — or  else  that  which  we  seek  to 
protect  will  be  so  diluted  It  Is  no  longer 
worth  saving.  We  have  long  felt  that  our 
educational  sjrstem  In  America  Is  one  of 
the  prides  of  our  governmental  achieve- 
ment. Free  public  education  is  a  land- 
mark of  our  democratic  system  and  It 
is  nothing  short  of  disgraceful  that  we 
have  sat  back  and  allowed  this  system 
to  deteriorate  at  the  hands  of  theorists, 
sociologists,  and  misguided  reformers. 

The  Brown  decision  In  1954  never  en- 
visioned the  situation  we  face  today.  The 
actions  now  being  taken  go  far  beyond 
tbe  concept  of  racial  integration  in  the 
schools  and  even  the  issue  of  overcoming 
racial  Imbalance.  We  have  entered  upon 
an  era  In  which  courts  now  seek  to  force 
the  combination  of  school  districts  in 


order  to  achieve  what  could  not  be  ac- 
complished within  an  Independent  school 
district.  If  this  can  be  done  in  the  area  of 
school  Eissignments,  who  is  to  say  that  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  all  other  func- 
tions of  Government.  It  is  frightening 
and  preposterous  to  view  the  possibility 
that  forced  integration  of  the  schools 
might  eventually  become  a  sledgeham- 
mer to  remold  our  entire  governmental 
system  In  America. 

For  the  sake  of  education  at  all  levels, 
it  Is  vital  that  the  Congress  immediately 
consider  the  many  ramiflcations  involved 
in  the  current  trend  of  HEW  directives 
and  court  edicts.  The  combination  of 
school  districts  in  order  to  achieve  a  ra- 
cial balance  in  public  schools  transcends 
any  concept  we  have  known  heretofore. 
This  raises  questions  which  disrupt  the 
orderly  functions  of  Government  and 
undermines  the  confidence  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  would  strongly  urge  members  of  the 
House  to  respond  to  the  discharge  peti- 
tion so  that  we  can  speedily  obtain  the 
remaining  88  signatures  which  are 
needed  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  House  for  discussion.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  body  are 
opposed  to  busing  as  the  instrument  for 
achieving  racial  balance  in  the  public 
schools.  This  body  has  on  several  occa- 
sions expressed  itself  forcefully  on  this 
issue.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  going  to  pay  little  attention 
to  the  expressed  will  of  Congress  unless 
and  until  we  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  we  are  opposed  to  busing  students 
far  and  wide  in  order  to  achieve  some 
artificial  percentage  of  racial  balance. 
Unless  and  imtil  this  is  done — and  per- 
haps even  because  of  our  inaction — the 
courts  and  HEW  will  continue  to  whittle 
away  at  the  basic  foundations  of  our 
education  system.  It  is  futile  and  foolish 
for  this  Congress  to  continue  to  pour 
Federal  funds  Into  programs  to  aid  edu- 
cation when  the  substance  of  the  educa- 
tion programs  is  being  diminished  dally 
by  the  preoccupation  with  percentage 
assignments. 

The  courts  and  HEW  have  long  shown 
clearly  that  they  are  far  more  concerned 
about  the  mechanics  of  getting  a  child 
into  school  than  in  what  he  learns  after 
he  arrives.  If  we  are  to  expend  all  of  our 
efforts  on  maintaining  an  equal  balance 
in  every  school  in  America,  then  we  may 
admit  now  that  education  is  no  longer 
axi  individual  inspiration  but  a  statistical 
folly. 


COTTER  CALLS  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  POOD  PRICES 


(Mr.  COTTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  (X)TTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  efficacy 
of  the  President's  economic  program.  I 
was  among  the  Members  who  urged  the 
President  to  use  the  wage-price  powers 
to  end  the  Inflation  and  unemployment 
which  continue  to  afllict  our  Nation. 

In  urging  the  President  to  use  these 
wage-price  powers,  I  was  ccmcemed,  and 
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I  am  still  concerned,  that  the  effort  in 
curtaihng  prices  would  not  be  effective. 
The  administration  of  the  price  guide- 
lines has  been  increasingly  difficult  to 
understand  for  the  average  taxpayer. 
The  use  of  the  overburdened  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  police  prices  was, 
and  is,  of  questionable  merit. 

Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  detailed 
critique  of  the  administration  of  the 
program,  but  to  take  issue  with  the  re- 
sult. 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned  with  the 
price  of  food. 

As  every  housewife  knows,  the  price  of 
food  has  risen  drastically  in  the  last  few 
months.  All  Indications  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  suggest  that 
food  prices  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  future.  Now  is  the  time  to  investigate 
these  great  increases. 

A  comparison  of  prices  in  a  Connecti- 
cut grocery  chain  during  the  August 
freeze  and  the  prices  on  the  same  articles 
now  shows  drastic  increases. 

For  example.  CaUfornla  chuck  roast 
sold  for  78  cents  a  pound  in  August  and 
now  is  $1.10  a  pound.  A  package  of  hot- 
dogs  increased  from  79  cents  a  pound  to 
95  cents  a  pound.  Bacon  increased  from 
69  cents  per  pound  to  $1.08  per  pound. 
Frozen  vegetables  increased  from  4  for 
89  cents  to  2  for  53  cents,  frozen  french 
fries  from  4  for  $1  to  3  for  89  cents.  These 
increases  can  be  seen  in  other  products 
as  well. 

Even  the  national  economic  indicators 
demonstrate  that  food  prices  lead  all 
other  factors  in  the  cost-of-living  index. 
Based  on  the  experience  of  the  last  2 
months,  food  prices  are  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  13  percent  per  year.  The  admin- 
istration must  begin  an  investigation  of 
this  entire  area.  A  family  must  continue 
to  eat,  but  with  restrictions  on  wages,  the 
food  money  continues  to  shrink. 

I  have  written  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  the  agency  responsible  for  coor- 
dination of  the  President's  economic 
program,  demanding  investigation  and 
action  on  food  prices. 

I  have  had  housewives  and  food  store 
owners  tell  me  that  the  prices  are  sky- 
rocketing, yet  there  is  litUe  action  by  the 
administration  to  attack  this  problem. 
The  ineffective  policing  by  the  Price 
Commission,  the  increasing  loopholes  in 
price  regiUation  and  the  lack  of  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  food  prices  all  support 
my  view  that  the  problem  of  food  prices 
requires  action  now. 

The  administration  cannot  remain  cal- 
lous and  ineffective  on  the  cost-of-living 
problems  that  afifect  all  Americans.  No 
longer  can  we  have  so-called  consumer 
advocates  saying  to  the  housewife  shop 
better.  The  point  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  food  money  to  buy  the  weekly 
groceries.  Something  must  be  done  now. 

Therefore,  I  have  written  to  the  Cost 
of  Uving  Council  requesting  them  to 
study  the  reasons  for  the  increased  food 
prices  and  then  take  action  to  lower  these 
prices.  The  purpose  of  this  request  is  not 
to  have  a  study  for  the  sake  of  a  study. 
This  study  is  to  force  the  price  of  food  to 
come  down. 

I  beUeve  that  without  action  now  food 
prices  will  continue  to  soar  and  this  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  working  men 
and  women. 
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I  will  end  by  reading  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter I  have  sent  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  requesting  immediate  action: 

Pebkuaby  a,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Rhmsteld:  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned over  rapid  Increases  In  the  price  of 
food.  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  cost 
of  food  was  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  drastic  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  Index 
in  December. 

I  have  contacted  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  that  Agency's  preliminary  In- 
formation suggested  that  food  prices  wUl 
continue  to  Increase  significantly. 

Many  of  my  constituents — both  homemak- 
ers  and  food  retailers — have  given  a  human 
dimension  to  these  abstract  statistics.  Briefly 
put,  the  food  dollar  continues  to  shrink  in 
purchasing  power. 

I,  along  with  my  constituents,  find  the  cur- 
rent situation  Incomprehensible  and  intoler- 
able. While  most  citizens  have  accepted  re- 
straint in  wages,  there  is  a  tremendous  In- 
crease in  the  price  of  food. 

We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  sim- 
ple solution  to  "shop  better".  Even  the  most 
discretionary  shopper  cannot  avoid  these 
price  Increases. 

A  comparison  of  prices  In  a  Connecticut 
grocery  chain  during  the  August  freeze  and 
the  prices  on  the  same  articles  now  shows 
drastic  Increases. 

For  example.  California  chuck  roast  sold  for 
78c  a  pound  In  August  and  now  is  $1.10  a 
pound.  A  package  of  hotdogs  Increased  from 
79c  a  pound  to  95c  a  pound.  Bacon  increased 
from  69c  per  pound  to  $1.08  per  pound.  Fro- 
zen vegetables  Increased  from  4  for  89c  to  2 
for  53c.  frozen  french  fries  from  4/$1.00  to 
3/89C.  These  Increases  can  be  seen  In  other 
products  as  well. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  which  has  overall  administra- 
tive authority  for  the  economic  program,  un- 
dertake a  detailed  investigation  into  the  cur- 
rent food  prices.  My  constituents  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  American  people  wUl  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  a  token  gesture.  They  want,  and 
deserve,  actions  that  effect  in  lower  food 
costs. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  undertake  such 
an  investigation  Immediately,  and  not  allow 
these  great  price  Increases  to  be  borne  by  the 
working  men  and  women  who  have  accepted 
wage  restraints  because  they  believed  prices 
would  be  held  in  check.  I  would  appreciate 
your  early  response  to  this  request. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Cotter. 
Member  of  Congress. 


EXPANDING  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  FOR 
CITIZENS 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  three  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  expand  the  right  to 
vote  for  our  citizens.  We  in  America  have 
always  cherished  the  right  to  vote.  A  ma- 
jor responsibility  of  citizenship  is  partici- 
pation in  the  decision  of  who  shall  gov- 
ern. Civics  classes,  citizenship  education 
programs,  voter  registration  drives,  pub- 
lic service  advertisements  on  radio  and 
television — all  exhort  us  to  register  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  our  choice,  to 
make  our  voices  heard  in  the  democratic 
process  of  Government. 

Unfortunately,   rhetoric  overshadows 


reality  in  the  electoral  process  In  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  knocking  down 
the  barriers  that  lock  millions  of  citizens 
out  of  the  voting  booth,  we  have  silently 
accepted  a  system  which  unfairly  denies 
many  of  our  people  their  right  to  vote. 
It  is  imperative  that  Congress  acts  to  re- 
verse this  hypocritical  situation,  a  situa- 
tion which  leaves  countless  voters  out  in 
the  cold  on  election  day. 

THE   ABSENTEE   VOTER   ASSISTANCE   ACT    OF    1972 

My  first  bill,  the  Absentee  Voter  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972,  would  prohibit  the 
imposition  of  inequitable  residency  re- 
quirements as  a  condition  of  voting  for 
Senator,  Representative,  Delegate  or  Res- 
ident Commissioner.  In  our  highly  mobile 
age,  it  is  anachronistic  to  disenfranchise 
those  citizens  who  choose  to  move  from 
one  community  to  another.  Each  election 
year,  voters  who  are  otherwise  eligible  are 
unable  to  cast  their  ballots  in  congres- 
sional contests  simply  because  they  can- 
not comply  with  the  hodgepodge  of  State 
and  local  residency  requirements. 

The  Absentee  Voter  Assistance  Act 
would  do  for  congressional  elections  what 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  did  for  Presidential  elections — open 
up  the  polling  place  to  more  citizens. 

This  legislation  would  guarantee  that 
no  citizen  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  would 
be  denied  his  fimdamental  right  to  vote 
in  a  congressional  election  if  he  registers 
and  has  resided  in  the  State  or  congres- 
sional district  for  the  30  days  preceding 
the  election.  At  the  same  time,  the  States 
would  be  permitted  to  enact  less  strin- 
gent residency  requirements. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 
OF    1972 

The  Universal  Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1972,  my  second  voting  rights  bill, 
would  establish  a  system  of  imiversal 
voter  registration  for  Federal  elections. 
Registration  forms  would  be  prepared  by 
-a  universal  voter  registration  admmis- 
tration.  Other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Post  Office,  Selective  Service  System, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  Veterans' 
Administration  would  help  distribute  the 
registration  forms,  along  with  the  aid  of 
the  State  Department  operating  overseas 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  State  and 
local  elections  officials  within  their  juris- 
dictions. The  States  would  be  permitted 
to  treat  those  registered  for  Federal  elec- 
tions imder  this  Act  as  also  registered 
for  their  own  elections. 

The  administration,  in  addition  to  re- 
turning completed  registration  forms  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  officials, 
would  also  be  charged  with  other  respon- 
sibilities, including  compiling  and  provid- 
ing voting  information  and  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  increase  voter  registration  and 
participation. 

The  right  to  privacy  for  those  regis- 
tered under  this  act  is  guaranteed  by  a 
provision  barring  the  use  of  voter  regis- 
tration lists  maintained  imder  this  leg- 
islation for  commercial  purposes. 

THE    BEENFRANCHISEMENT    ACT    OF    1972 

Penally,  the  Reenfranchisement  Act  of 
1972  would  correct  an  historic  injustice 
which  was  created  when  we — who  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the  importance  of  the 
ballot  box— deny  the  very  basic  right  to 
vote  to  those  who  have  been  convicted 
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of  a  crime  and  have  fulfilled  the  sentence 
of  the  court. 

Only  a  small  handful  of  States  permit 
these  individuals  who  have  lost  their 
right  to  vote  as  a  result  of  criminal  con- 
viction to  be  automatically  reenfran- 
chised  after  satisfying  the  legal  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  Uie  court.  This  means 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  law-abiding 
citizens  across  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  be  punished  for  their  offenses  of 
the  past  by  finding  part  of  their  right 
and  duty  of  citizenship  abridged. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  any  citizen 
otherwise  qualified  to  register  and  vote 
in  a  Federal  election  could  not  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  as  of  the  date  he: 

First,  completes  every  period  of  im- 
prisonment imposed  upon  him  as  a  re- 
sult of  each  conviction  for  which  he  lost 
that  right ; 

Second,  completes  every  period  of  pa- 
role or  probation  granted  him  in  coimec- 
tion  with  each  such  conviction ; 

Third,  pays  all  fines  levied  or  other- 
wise satisfies  any  other  penalties  im- 
posed upon  him  as  a  result  of  esich  such 
conviction;  or 

Fourth,  receives  a  pardon  with  resp>ect 
to  such  conviction;  whichever  last  occurs. 

This  legislation  would  not  Infringe  on 
the  right  of  the  States  to  establish  their 
own  voter  registration  or  election  proce- 
dures for  those  disenfranchised  due  to 
criminal  convictions  for  State  and  local 
elections. 

Just  as  Importantly,  this  legislation 
provides  that  no  citizen  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  would 
be  denied  that  right  on  account  of  im- 
prisonment or  confinement  prior  to  con- 
viction for  any  criminal  offense.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
thousands  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  but 
otherwise  eligible  to  vote  cannot  vote  in 
a  primary  election  for  Federal  officers  by 
absentee  ballot — despite  the  axiom  that 
a  man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  If 
we  do  not  want  this  traditional  belief  in 
the  presumption  of  innocence  to  become 
a  sanctimonious  myth  or  empty  illusion, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  assure  these  im- 
convicted  prisoners  the  same  registra- 
tion and  voting  rights  in  Federal  elec- 
tions as  any  other  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  in  Congress  are 
truly  committed  to  the  concept  of  full 
participation  in  government  by  our  citi- 
zens, these  three  bills  are  logical  and, 
indeed,  necessary  steps  for  us  to  take. 


PACTS    ABOUT    EMPLOYMENT    AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  election  year  we  will  undoubtedly  be 
treated  to  a  flood  of  distortions  and 
partisan  rhetoric  about  unemployment. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  facti,  about  employment 
and  unemployment  which  were  high- 
lighted in  a  recen':  "Wall  Street  Journal" 
article. 

Total  employment  in  this  country  has 
increased  by  nearly  8  million  jobs  in  the 
last  5  yoars.  There  were  1 V2  million  more 
people  employed  last  month  than  in  Jan- 


uary 1971  even  though  the  imemployment 
rate  stayed  at  about  the  same  level. 
Further,  this  unemployment  statistic  can 
be  misleading.  For  example,  fewer  than 
half  of  the  people  counted  as  unemployed 
are  without  jobs  because  they  have  been 
laid  off  from  work.  As  the  Journal  sug- 
gests, if  a  man  is  fired,  he  becomes  one 
of  the  unemployed.  If  his  previously  non- 
working  wife  also  starts  to  look  for  work, 
she  is  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. And  if  their  son,  still  in  school, 
now  looks  for  part-time  work,  he  too  is 
counted.  The  net  result  of  this  example  is 
that  employment  drops  by  one  person 
while  unempolyment  increases  by  three. 
Another  important  point  is  that  the 
steady  growth  of  our  employment  pat- 
tern in  the  last  5  years  does  not  bespeak 
a  recession.  In  a  real  recession  the  total 
number  of  employed  persons  either  stops 
rising  or  falls.  In  January  1972,  by  com- 
parison, there  were  almost  8  million  more 
workers  than  in  January  1966,  an  in- 
crease of  about  11  percent  over  the  6- 
year  period.  With  the  6  percent  real 
growth  in  ONP  during  1972  expected  by 
both  public  and  private  forecasters,  I 
think  we  may  expect  this  pattern  of 
growth  to  continue. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  from  the 
January  17,  1972,  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journ£d  at  this  point. 
Appraisal  of  Current  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 
Unemployment.  Of  all  the  economic  num- 
bers tossed  about  with  minimal  understand- 
ing these  days,  the  one  representing  the  un- 
employment rate  probably  tops  the  list  of 
the  most-used  and  least-comprehended. 
Pew  political  speeches  can  do  without  It.  Re- 
formers trumpet  It.  Talk  about  it  is  heard 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  seminar.  It  be- 
sprinkles the  chitchat  of  the  cocktail  hour. 
Even  school  kids  refer  to  it.  But  there  Is, 
withal,  much  more  talk  than  clear  thought 
on  the  subject.  And  maybe  another  try  at 
keeping  It  In  perspective  Is  warranted. 

Fluctuating  within  a  fraction  of  a  point 
for  more  than  a  year,  the  much-mouthed 
figure  now  stands  at  6.1%.  Contrasting  this 
with  manpower- tight  wartime  rates  (more 
men  In  the  armed  services,  more  workers  In 
defense  plants),  most  commentators  seem 
to  take  It  for  granted  that  this  represents  a 
very  bad  situation  Indeed. 

But  others  are  beginning  to  wonder.  Look- 
ing about  them  for  other  evidences  of  really 
large-scale  Joblessness,  they  find  themselves 
confused.  The  following  paragraph  reflects 
this  confusion.  It  is  excerpted  from  a  letter 
among  those  flowing  across  this  writer's  desk. 
"There     Is     something     wrong — radically 
wrong — with     the     unemployment     figures. 
With  aU  the  unemployed  reported,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  you  could  get 
a  car  washed,  that  you  could  get  a  house 
painted,  that  an  electrical  contractor  could 
hire  helpers,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  em- 
ploy  people  for  clerical   positions  such   as 
bank  clerks  .  .  .  But  I  have  checked  many 
sections  of  the  country  and  they  all  report 
the  difficulty  in  flndlng  people  to  take  job*." 
The  letter  writer  may  be  guilty  of  exag- 
geration. And  his  cross-country  survey  may 
have  been  less  than  scientlflc.  But  he  has  a 
point.  And  it  is  this:  Sure,  there  are  people 
out  of  wortc  today — there  always  are.  But  Is 
the  situation  now  anything  like  as  bad  as  it 
Is  commonly  painted?  And  if  It  Is  indeed  so 
bad,  why  Is  It  that  would-be  employers  so 
often  find  It  hard  to  hire  people? 

These  questions  aren't  easy  to  answer.  But 
an  honest  effort  can  be  made. 

The  best  starting  point  Is  a  look  behind 
the  6.1%  figure  at  the  total  number  of  peo- 


ple classified  as  unemployed,  and  a  break- 
down as  to  who  they  are.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment's estimates  for  December  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

Age-Sex   Groups  Jobless 

Males,  20  yrs.  and  over 2.141.000 

Females,  20  yrs.  and  over 1,710.000 

All  Teenagers   (16-19  yrs.) 1,365,000 


Total 6.  216,  000 

As  a  source  of  public  befuddlement  on  the 
overall  unemployment  picture,  the  most  im- 
portant figure  by  far  In  the  above  table 
Is  the  one  for  teenagers.  The  teenagers,  of 
working  manpower  In  the  nation,  but  it  will 
coursj.  represent  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
t>e  noted  that  they  account  for  more  than 
a  fourth — 26  out  of  every  100 — of  the  "un- 
employed." 

Over  half  of  all  employed  teenagers  quite 
logically  only  work  part-time — on  after- 
school  Jobs  and  such.  But  if  any  one  of 
these  kids  is  looking  for  even  an  after-school 
Job  and  can't  find  it  he  counts  Just  as  much 
m  the  overall  unemployment  total  as  an 
out-of-work  head  of  a  family. 

Under  this  system  of  calculation,  the 
teenage  unemployment  rate,  now  above  17 
percent,  gives  a  boost  to  the  overaU  unem- 
ployment rate  drastically  out  of  line  with 
the  teenager's  working  role  In  the  economy. 
The  December  Jobless  rate  for  adult  men 
was  actually  only  4.4  percent — and  for  mar- 
ried men  only  3.3  percent. 

Teenage  unemployment  heavUy  concen- 
trated in  big-city  slums  is  a  serious  thing. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  deprived  youths, 
oppressed  by  grinding  poverty,  frustrated 
by  idleness,  tempted  by  drugs — their  plight 
adds  up  to  a  dangerous,  crime-breeding  rash 
of  sores  on  the  social  body.  Only  the  blind 
can  faU  to  see  the  evil  in  it  and  be  con- 
cerned about  finding  a  remedy.  But  to  use 
this  situation  to  help  paint  a  picture  of 
massive  joblessness  among  bread- winning 
adults  is  plainly  misleading. 

Now  note  the  womenfolk  in  the  unem- 
ployment breakdown.  Women  play  a  far 
greater  role  In  todays  payroll  working  force 
than  they  did  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Wage- 
eamlng  females  have  increased  by  nearly 
10  million  In  the  past  decade — a  gigantic 
leap  of  some  50  percent.  And  just  as  they 
have  Increased  their  role  In  the  work  force, 
they  have  Increased  as  a  factor  In  the  un- 
employed totals. 

It  wiU  be  noted  In  the  table  above  that 
more  than  1.7  million,  or  roughly  a  third 
of  the  total  unemployed,  are  adult  women. 
And,  more  Important,  they  account  for  44 
of  every  100  adults  classified  as  unemployed. 
But  there  are  not  many  women  electrical 
workers.  Or  bouse  painters.  Or  car  washers. 
Or  TV  repair  technicians.  Or  auto  mechanics. 
The  list  oT  Jobs  where  womanpower,  swollen 
as  it  is  today,  just  doesn't  fit  importantly  into 
the  picture  goes  on  and  on. 

Thus  when  you  remove  from  the  unem- 
ployed the  largely  unsklUed  and  largely  part- 
time-available  teenagers,  plus  the  women, 
who  are  not  trained  for  so  many  occupations, 
you  begin  to  get  at  least  a  partial  answer  to 
the  man  who  wonders  why,  "with  all  the  un- 
employed reported,"  It  is  often  so  hard  to 
hire  people. 

It  should  be  noted  that  adult  women,  as  a 
source  of  family  Income,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  teenagers.  Many  women  today 
provide  the  sole  support  for  their  families. 
And  many  more  provide  a  sizable  past  of  it. 

But  as  a  group  (a  now  big  group,  remem- 
ber) they  are  still  to  a  much  greater  degree 
in-and-outers  in  the  labor  market  than  are 
the  men.  Far  less  than  half  of  the  women 
labeled  unemployed  are  so  classified  because 
they  lost  Jobs.  A  recent  (November)  Labor 
Department  estimate  figured  15%  of  the  Job- 
less adult  women  were  thus  listed  because 
they  had  quit  their  last  jobs  voluntarUy.  And 
another  whopping  44%  had  actually  been 
out  of  the  labor  market  for  some  time,  and. 
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deciding  to  work  again,  hadn't  found  Jobs  to 
tbelr  liking. 

No,  the  "6.1%  unemployed"  figure  Is  not 
one  to  be  happy  about.  But  the  public  mis- 
conception it  engenders  is  probably  too  big 
to  measure. 

John  OTUlit. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  POWER  AND  FIRST 
'  STRIKE  CAPABILITY 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  six  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
submitting  new  legislation  to  clearly 
clarify  and  define  presidential  power  to 
order  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  declared  or  undeclared  war. 

In  the  present  context  of  continued 
commitment  to  progress  in  the  SALT 
talks,  it  seems  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  show  at  this  time  in  a  concrete  way 
our  Nation's  strong  determination  to 
avoid  the  disaster  of  nuclear  war.  I  am 
therefore  submitting  this  joint  resolution 
that  would  require  congressional  author- 
ization for  any  first-strike  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  This  would  insure  that  if 
we  ever  contemplated  taking  this  step,  it 
would  only  be  after  full  and  careful  de- 
liberation. 

On  December  9,  1971,  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  suggested  similar 
legislation,  and  in  their  January  News- 
letter added  the  following  remarks: 

We  should  be  clear  about  what  such  a  re- 
quirement wo\ild  do.  and  what  It  wovfld  not 
do.  It  would  not— and  this  Is  critically  Im- 
portant—tie the  hands  of  the  President  In 
the  event  that  the  United  States  or  Its  allies 
are  attacked  with  nuclear  weapons.  This  is 
because  it  does  not  affect  our  nuclear  retali- 
ation power  ...  We  repeat  the  all-Unportent 
point  we  wish  to  emphasize :  no  conventional 
conflict  demands  an  Immediate  nuclear  re- 
sponse. There  will  be  time  for  Congress  to 
share  with  the  President  the  responslbUlty 
for  nuclear  escalation,  if  escalation  is  being 
considered.  And  the  nuclear  escalation  war- 
rants the  broadeat  possible  deliberation. 

I  am  sure  that  this  step  would  In- 
crease the  secxirlty  of  oiu-  country 
Anxious  uncertainty  is  one  great  cause 
of  fear  and  recklessness.  Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  other  countries  would 
know  both  when  he  had  no  intention  of 
taking  this  fatal  step  and  when  we  felt 
a  specific  situation  was  serious  enoiigh 
to  warrant  consideration  of  a  nuclear 
response. 

This  legislation  would  further  empha- 
size the  collective  responsibility  in  a 
democracy  for  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government  to  work 
together  in  making  the  life-or-death  de- 
cisions of  war  and  peace.  With  this  leg- 
islation. I  hope  to  decrease  tensions  both 
at  home  imd  abroad,  by  decreasing  the 
distrust  and  suspicion  that  result  when 
basic  decisions  are  felt  to  depend  on  the 
whims  of  only  a  few  men,  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  admire  these  men.  Some 
decisions  we  can  delegate,  but  some  must 
come  from  the  whole  community,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  wlU  realize  that  the 
question  of  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  should  fall  into  the  latter  cate- 
gory. 


Following    is    the    language    of    this 
important  resolution: 
Joint  Rksolution  To  Clasift  PwEsmnNTiAL 
PowiB  To  Order  Use  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons,   IN    Declared    or    Undeclared    War 
Whereas  since  nuclear  weapons  have  not 
been  used  in  war  for  twenty-six  years,  a  de- 
sirable precedent  has  been  established  and 
ought  to  be  protected,  and 

Whereas  the  difference  between  the  use  of 
non-nuclear  and  nuclear  weapons  is  so  great 
as  to  fall  outside  a  commander-in-chief's  sole 
responsibility,  and 

Whereas  a  United  States  unilateral  escala- 
tion tram  non-nuclear  to  nuclear  conflict 
would  be  a  political  act  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence that  would  Involve  the  security  of 
the  whole  nation  and  would  Incieaae  the 
likelihood  of  other  nations  using  nuclear 
weapons,  immediately  or  thereafter,  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  this  nation  would 
be  strengthened  If  allies,  enemies  and  neu- 
trals were  reassured  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  this  nation  views  the  distinction  be- 
tween nuclear  and  non-nuclear  weapons,  and 
Whereas  no  non-nuclear  conflict  could  de- 
mand a  nuclear  response  so  Immediate  as  to 
preclude  consultation  with  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  deems  it  necessary 
and  proper  to  clarify  the  exact  nature  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  the  President: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  :-esolved  by  the  Ben- 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assem- 
bled. 

Sec.  1:  The  President  shall  not  order  the 
flrst  use  of  nuclear  weapons  anywhere  In  the 
world,  except  in  response  to  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  others,  without  prior  au- 
thorization by  Congress.  No  declaration  of 
war  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  authorization 
for  this  purpose  unless  such  authorization  Is 
speciflcally  Included  therein. 

Sec.  2:  In  asking  for  such  authorization, 
the  President  wlU  provide  the  Congress  with 
such  material  as  will  allow  the  Congress  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  granting  this  power, 
and  will  carefully  describe  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  power  would  be  used.  No  such 
authorization  shall  extend  beyond  the  cir- 
cumstances for  which  it  was  speciflcally 
Intended. 

Sec.  3:  Nothing  In  this  legislation  shaU 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  nuclear  attack.  Including  the  irre- 
vocable launch  of  nuclear  weapons  by  others, 
with  United  States  nuclear  weapons. 


BOMBINGS 


(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Bir.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  bombing  at  the  office  of  New  York 
Impresario  Sol  Hurok  aroused  major  at- 
tention in  the  news  media.  It  did  so. 
presumably,  because  Hurok  is  a  nation- 
ally known  figure  and  because  an  in- 
nocent receptionist  in  the  office  was 
klUed. 

Police  are  investigating  the  possibility 
of  a  link  between  the  bombing  and  the 
fact  that  Hurok  bodes  talent  from  the 
Soviet  Union  for  appearances  in  the 
United  States  and  this  might  have  caused 
him  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  some  far- 
right  hate  group. 

This  brainless  act  of  fatal  violence  was, 
of  course,  frightening.  But  It  was  far 
from  being  an  unusual  occurrence.  In 
fact,  bombings  in  this  country  are  be- 
coming rather  routine — they  occur  be- 


tween one  and  five  a  day.  That  is  right- 
from  one  to  five  daily. 

This  chilling  fact  Is  recorded  in  a  pub- 
lication researched  and  compiled  by  the 
National  Bomb  Data  Center,  an  opera- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  fimded  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

The  NBDC  report  reveals  that  about 
half  of  ^iiese  destructive  devices  are  of 
an  incendiary  nature — like  the  one  that 
killed  receptionist  Iris  Kones.  a  27-year- 
old  woman  whose  crime  for  which  she 
drew  the  death  penalty  was,  according 
to  friends,  a  deep  appreciation  for  fine 
art  and  good  music,  hence  her  employ- 
ment In  Hurok's  agency. 

The  rest  are  explosive  devices  ranging 
from  little  more  than  firecracker  size  to 
ones  with  the  capability  of  wrecking  en- 
tire apartment  buildings— like  one  that 
caused  the  deaths  of  suspected,  so-called 
Weather  People  in  New  York  sometime 
ago. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  which  I  chair,  had  occasion  to 
study  one  of  the  larger  explosive  bonib- 
ings  during  our  investigation  of  and 
hearings  into  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
The  Incident  occurred  in  August  of  1970 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  when  eight  policemen 
investigated  the  report  of  a  disturbance. 
At  the  address,  officers  noticed  a  green 
suitcase  on  the  floor.  One  officer  started 
to  pick  it  up  and  it  exploded  with  a  shat- 
tering blast,  killing  lilm  and  injuring  the 
others.  For  further  details  on  that  inci- 
dent one  can  check  the  committee's  re- 
port: "Gun-barrel  Politics:  The  Black 
Panther  Party,  1966-71."  House  Report 
No.  92-470. 

The  NBDC  study  shows  that  there  Is 
no  clear  picture  of  those  who  employ  ex- 
plosive or  incendiary  devices  in  order  to 
further  their  aims,  no  such  things  as 
the  "mad  bomber"  of  cartoon  and  fic- 
tional fame. 

Bombers  are  children  and  revolution- 
aries of  the  right  and  left;  political  pro- 
testers of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum; racial  protestors — both  white  and 
black — Jewish  protesters  and  anti-Sem- 
ites; juvenile  delinquents  and  criminals 
using  explosion  or  fire  as  a  diversionary 
tactic;  and  simply  people  engaging  In  ex- 
periments aimed  at  satisfying  simple 
curiosity — often  resulting  in  their  own 
death  or  dismemberment. 

Thompson  S.  (^ockett,  research  direc- 
tor of  the  IAC:p  and  the  man  instrumen- 
tal in  compiling  the  study  says : 

The  public  image  of  the  bomber  is  the  radi- 
cal, the  Weatherman,  the  Black  Panther,  but 
that  is  not  the  bomber  at  all.  Their  notoriety 
Just  activates  other  activities. 

It  begins  with  the  young,  not  the  radical 
but  the  youth  with  a  high  level  of  curiosity. 
They  hear  of  bombings.  They  read  about  how 
to  make  bombs  in  the  underground  press. 
They  get  to  exploring.  The  excitement  of  ex- 
plosion leads  to  experimentation.  They  move 
from  the  experimenting  stei>s  in  the  woods 
to  putting  bombs  in  front  of  a  school. 

It's  easy  to  say  that  that  is  a  socially  moti- 
vated bombing,  but  who  knows. 

Although  there  has  definitely  been  a 
marked  Increase  in  bombing,  according 
to  the  NBDC,  use  of  bombs  as  a  wei«>on 
of  terrorism  has  been  a  fact  of  life  in 
this  country  for  almost  a  century.  Some 
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of  the  more  famous  examples:  An  anar- 
chist's bomb  killed  seven  police  officers  in 
(Chicago's  Haymarket  Square  in  1886. 
Ten  persons  were  killed  by  a  fragmenta- 
tion device  thrown  at  a  San  Francisco 
parade  in  1916.  A  bomb  killed  11  persons 
when  it  exploded  in  Milwaukee's  Central 
PoUce  Station  in  1917. 

And  a  bomb  on  Wall  Street  killed  33 
persons  and  injured  200  during  an  inci- 
dent in  1930. 

Some  interesting  facts  about  modem 
bombings  developed  by  the  center: 

California  leads  all  other  States  in 
bombings  and  the  Pacific  region  has 
more  than  any  other.  Last  October,  for 
example,  California  had  25  of  the  111 
bomb  incidents  that  month  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  bombers  were  at  work  In  every 
month,  although  they  Increased  their  at- 
tacks from  90  in  December  of  1970  to  346 
the  following  Jime. 

Bombe  are  being  made  from  material 
that  can  be  bought  in  a  neighborhood 
shopping  area  to  those  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  created  in  a  sophisticated 
laboratory. 

Besides  Information  furnished  through 
the  imderground  press,  there  Is  a  95- 
cent  book  of  instructions  on  the  subject 
available  at  many  bookstands  boA  for 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  to 
the  ultimate,  there  is  the  "Anarchist's 
Cookbook,"  sold  at  $25  in  hardcover  and 
$6  in  paperback. 

The  lACP  opened  its  center  in  July  of 
1970  with  the  LEAA  grant.  It  has  about 
18  employees,  including  five  expert  bomb 
technicians.  The  center  collects  data  and 
the  devices  themselves;  analyzes  the  in- 
formaticm  and  distributes  it  to  lACP's 
8,500  members  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public. 

The  Information  It  furnishes  Is  becom- 
ing more  valuable  to  authorities  dally.  At 
one  time,  bombings  used  to  be  limited 
almost  entirely  to  cities  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Miami,  and  Montreal — 
they  are  still  most  frequent  In  cities  of 
more  than  250,000  population.  However, 
bombers  have  achieved  more  mobility 
and  information  collected  by  the  center 
from  one  location  can  help  in  others. 

Recently,  you  may  recall,  bombs  were 
found  In  eight  bank  safety  deposit  boxes 
and  a  ninth  exploded  prematurely. 
Through  gathering  information  from 
each  bank,  compiling  it  swiftly  and  ana- 
lyzing it.  the  center  found  that: 

Each  bomb  cost  $40.27.  box  rental 
averaged  $6  a  year,  costs  of  lettere  In- 
forming news  media  of  the  bombs  and 
trips  to  San  Francisco.  Chicago  and  New 
York  raised  the  total  cost  of  each  to 
roughly  $785.  Therefore,  it  was  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  bomber  had  been 
rather  well  financed. 

At  least  one  potential  tragedy  was 
averted  through  use  of  the  center's  in- 
formation. A  police  sergeant  in  San 
Francisco  read  Its  report  on  the  Omaha 
incident,  remembered  what  he  read  and 
was  extretaely  cautious  while  letuilng 
fellow  officers  in  answer  to  a  simllsir  call. 
The  officers  went  in  through  a  window. 
They  discovered  that  the  door  had  been 
fitted  up  as  a  bomb. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  this 
to  say  recently  about  a  new  menace  to 
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our  society,  the  urban  guerrillas,  and 
their  use  of  violence  to  destroy: 

Today's  urban  guerrilla  is  a  new  type  of 
criminal,  considerably  different  from  the  old- 
line,  traditional  hoodlum,  thief  and  robber. 
His  aims  are  not  primarily  loot  or  selfish 
gain  .  .  .  but  revolution,  that  is  the  over- 
throw of  our  democratic  Institutions. 

The  power  which  the  urban  guerrilla  can 
wield  (and  an  occasions  has  wielded)  Is 
terrifying.  An  anonymous  bomb  threat  can 
disrupt  industrial  production,  close  down 
airports,  schools  and  public  buildings  and 
disrupt  the  lives  of  thousands  of  citizens. 
In  fact  the  urban  guerriUa,  whether  he  be 
a  New  Leftist,  Weatherman,  a  member  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  or  the  Pro-Maoist  Revo- 
lutionary Union,  or  some  other  extremist 
from  either  the  right  or  the  left,  highlights 
a  basic  fact  of  society  which  we  simply  can- 
not overlook;  namely  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  the  fanatical  few. 

The  urban  guerrilla  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger — not  to  law  enforcement  alone,  which 
must  directly  face  his  bitter  and  diabolic 
violence,  but  to  the  entire  Nation.  If  this 
mentality  of  extremism  continues  to  grow, 
the  future  of  our  society  based  on  law  will 
be  gravely  lnj\ired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  has,  in  this 
case,  funded  what  I  consider  a  most  use- 
ful tool  in  combating  the  urban  guer- 
rilla and  others  who  would  disrupt  our 
society  through  incendiary  and  explosive 
bombing. 

The  danger  remains,  but  at  least  now 
we  have  the  facts  to  become  ever  more 
aware  and  informed  of  It  and  perhaps 
the  means  to  turn  aside  and  blunt  the 
impact  of  this  tiireat  to  our  society. 

If  all  Federal  aid  funds  were  spent  as 
usefully  as  this  particular  grant,  we 
would  Indeed  be  getting  our  money's 
worth. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLAN  FOR  NEGOnATTON 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
sought  over  the  past  several  years  in  my 
capacity  as  a  legislator  to  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam;  and  as  one  who 
has  constantly  supported  amendments  to 
relevant  legislation  which  were  designed 
to  terminate  U.S.  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia;  and  as  one  who  has  been  called 
by  some  a  critic  of  President  Nixon's  ef- 
forts to  end  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  I 
feel  it  would  be  less  than  honest  of  me 
not  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  convinced 
of  the  President's  commitment  to  end  the 
war.  I  am  convinced  that  what  he  pro- 
posed last  Tuesday,  understood  suid  sup- 
ported by  a  people  tmited  in  their  com- 
mitment to  peace,  can  best  and  most  ex- 
peditiously lead  us  not  only  to  an  end  of 
UJS.  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  but,  even 
more  important,  to  an  end  to  the  war  It- 
self. 

The  President's  comprehensive  plan 
for  negotiation  Is,  I  feel,  a  sound  basis 
for  unified  support  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  pleased  that  many,  like 
myself,  who  may  have  once  been  critical 
of  the  administration's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  past,  have  now  put  aside  their 
differences  and  have  begim  to  underscore 


their  areas  of  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  this  regard,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  recent  articles,  written  by 
commentators  not  often  supportive  of 
the  administration's  policies  in  Vietnam, 
which  emphasize  the  necessity  of  coop- 
eration with  the  President,  In  what,  I 
feel,  can  be  a  successful  framework  for 
negotiations.  The  first  is  a  column  by 
William  Raspberry  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  31,  and  the  second,  the 
lead  article  in  the  New  Republic  of 
February  5.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  they  Include  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

The  PREsmENT's  Blockbuster 
For  nearly  a  decade,  through  three  suc- 
cessive administrations,  this  Journal  has  r«- 
peatedly,  bitterly,  opposed  the  policies  and 
practices  of  o\ir  government  in  Indochina. 
We  condemned  the  Kennedy  administration 
for  evening  the  door  to  US  military  interven- 
tion, the  Johnson  administration  for  mon- 
strously widening  the  war,  and  the  Nixon 
administration  for  not  acting  promptly  wheh 
It  first  took  office  to  make  p>eace.  What  was 
done  could  not  be  Jxistifled  by  any  moral 
Imperative,    specific    congressional    declara- 
tion, treaty  obligation,  or  threat  to  the  na- 
tional   security,    and    the    consequences    of 
our  commitment  to  the  survival  of  a  series 
of  "governments"  In  Saigon  have  been  mur- 
derous for  the  peoples  of  Indochina,  destruc- 
tive of  the  good  repute  of  the  umted  States 
In   the   world,   and   subversive   of   domestic 
tranquility.  That  history  cant  be  erased  or 
excxised.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  is.  in 
Senator  Muskle's  words,  "a  new  beginning." 
That  is  what  the  President's  proposal  of  last 
week  promises — the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Mr.  Nixon's  flrst  step  in  that  direction  was 
his  decision  to  set  up  a  schedule  for  troop 
withdrawals.  But  those  blt-by-bit  wtlhdraw- 
als  were  primarily  a  response  to  growing  voter 
unrest   at   high   American   casualties;    they 
dulled  the  pain  at  home  but  did  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  disease  abioad.  Moreover,  cou- 
pled   with    "Vletnamizatlon,"    partial  disen- 
gagement could  be  read,  and  was,  as  signify- 
ing merely  a  tactical  shift  by  the  administra- 
tion, which  henceforth  would  flght  the  war 
by  proxy:  the  dead  would  not  be  our  dead, 
or  at  least  not  so  many  of  them.  Now,  the 
President   has   gone   beyond   that.   For   the 
flrst  time,  publicly,  he  seems  to  be  seeking 
realistically  not  only  to  get  foreign  troops 
out,  but  to  set  in  motion  political  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  which  may  make  possible  a 
cease-flre  and  a  settlement  of  conflicting  in- 
terests. 

Item  by  item,  there  is  little  in  the  plan 
that  has  not  been  suggested  before  in  some 
manner.  It  is  the  assembling  of  the  items 
In  this  particular  package,  and  the  con- 
cUiatory  tone  of  the  whole  that  are  note- 
worthy. Two  key  points  ought  to  flnd  favor 
among  non-Communist  Vietnamese  critics  of 
President  Thieu,  and  in  Hanoi  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  The  flrst  is  the  cate- 
gorical character  of  Nixon's  offer  to  pull  out. 
The  threat.  Indeed  the  seeming  inevitability, 
of  a  US  residual  force  remaining  in  Vietnam 
for  an  indeterminate  period  is  absent.  Hanoi 
has  been  intransigent  on  this  point,  under- 
standably so;  for  how.  short  of  surrender, 
could  it  tolerate  not  only  America's  continu- 
ing provision  of  Hanoi's  political  enemy,  but 
the  support  of  that  enemy  by  US  air  and 
naval  power?  The  President  has  confronted 
that  objection: 

"niere  will  be  total  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  all  US  forces  and  other 
foreign  forces  allied  with  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  within  six  months  of  an 
agreement."  The  awkward  question  of  how 
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and  when  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  to  pull 
back   is  wisely  finessed  both   In  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  Mr.  Kissinger's  briefing 
of  newsmen   last   week.   As  to   whether   any 
future  government  In  South  Vietnam  might 
receive  US  military  asslatance,  the  President 
pledges  nothing:  obviously  there  will  be  no 
such  aid  If  the  then  government  does  not 
want  It — and  there  may  not  even  be  if  It 
does.  At  any  rate,  "the  political  future  of 
South  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Nixon  says,  "will  be 
left   for   the   people   of   South   Vietnam   to 
decide    for    themselves,    free    from    outside 
Interference."    And    that    leads    us    to    the 
second  key  point.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  prepared  to 
accept  something  other  than  the  status  quo 
In  Saigon.  No,  he  will  not  "overthrow  our 
ally."  But  In  effect,  the  President,  as  we  read 
him.  Is  ready  to  negotiate.  Thleu's  exit  and 
a  transition   toward   a   more   acomxnodatlng 
coalition  In  Saigon.  Thleu's  willingness  to 
resign  prior  to  an  Internationally  supervised 
new  election  Is,  as  Henry  Kissinger  observes, 
"an  Important  political  fact."  The  US,   Mr. 
Nixon  says,  "will  support  no  candidate  and 
will    rem&ln    completely    neutral    in    [that] 
election."  The  exact  composition  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  International  monitoring  he 
has  in  mind  is  a  matter  for  fiirther  explora- 
tion, and  it  is  vital.  Certainly  Hanoi  will  not 
put  its  faith  in  any  election  controlled  by  a 
Thieu  apparatus  without  Thleu.  It  might, 
however,  discern  opportunities  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
reference  to  representation  in  the  election   of 
"all     political     forces     in     South     Vietnam, 
including  the   National   Liberation  Front." 
(Italics  added) 

There  are  two  other  parts  of  the  package 
which  deserve  conunent.  The  first  is  the 
recognition  that  any  coming  together  of  the 
two  Vletnams  Is  a  matter  for  the  Vietnamese 
I  alone  to  work  out.  Second,  the  President 
through  Mr.  Kissinger  sxiggests  that  his  six 
months'  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  US 
and  allied  forces  and  the  release  of  all  pris- 
oners can  be  set  In  motion  once  "agreement 
In  principle  Is  signed." 

In  the  light  of  past  misdeeds  and  mis- 
representations, we  do  not  blame  Hanoi  for 
approaching  any  such  peace  Initiative  with 
suspicion.  And  If  it  finally  rejects  the  plan 
as  a  basis  for  negotiations,  the  administra- 
tion would  still  not  be  Justified  in  prolonging 
the  war  or  keeping  up  the  savage  bombard- 
ment of  recent  months,  which  is  useless  as 
blackmail  and  counter-productive  if  you're 
trying  to  get  a  settlement.  Mucli  depends  on 
how  specific  proposals  are  interpreted  at  the 
bargaining  table,  and  on  the  general  attitude 
of  the  negotiators  as  they  work  their  way 
through  a  complex  agenda.  Nevertheless,  the 
President  has  produced  a  blockbuster  that 
Just  might  unblock  the  impasse  in  Paris.  He 
is  not  serving  an  ultimatum;  he  offers  a 
compromise  to  get  the  United  States  out, 
free  the  prisoners,  and  make  way  for  new 
political  alignments  In  South  Vietnam.  He 
will  consider  'altematlves  to  make  It  even 
more  fiexlble."  Hels  on  the  right  track. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31,  1972] 

A  Sick  Reaction  to  Nixon 

(By  WUUam  Raspberry) 

Two  of  the  three  primary  reactions  to  the 
President's  recent  revelation  of  his  secret 
Vietnam  negotiations  are  fairly  easy  to  talk 
about.  They  are  more  or  less  clearcut  and 
have  more  or  less  articulate  spokesmen. 

First  is  the  reaction  of  triumph  (or  cha- 
grin, depending  on  your  point  of  view)  that 
for  the  past  several  months  Mr.  Nlxou  was 
doln«  precisely  what  his  most  respected 
critics  were  accusing  him  of  refusing  to  do: 
Offering  American  withdrawal — even  by  a 
"certain  date" — In  exchange  for  the  retvir.-i 
of  American  POWs. 

The  President's  announcement  embar- 
rassed those  (particularly  the  Democratic 
presidential  hopefuls  among  them)  who  had 
been  demanding  Just  that  sort  of  piroposltlon. 

It  vindicated  those  whose  faith  was  that 


the  President  really  did  want  to  extricate  his 
country  from  the  war  and  was  sparing  no 
effort  to  do  so.  In  either  case.  It  must  be 
counted  a  political  plus  for  Mr.  Nixon  for  the 
time  being,  although  it  may  blow  up  In  his 
face  between  now  and  November. 

The  second  reaction  is  that  the  President's 
eight-point  proposal,  whether  sincerely  of- 
fered or  not,  cannot  work — for  the  simple 
reason  that  Hanoi  can  gain  more  heavily  by 
not  agreeing  to  anything. 

America  clearly  is  getting  out  of  Vietnam 
without  the  benefit  of  negotiation,  the  argu- 
ment goes.  In  light  of  that  Irrevocable  trend, 
Hanoi  could  only  lose  by  entering  into  seri- 
ous negotiation.  The  smart  thing  from 
Hanoi's  point  of  view  would  be  to  avoid  any- 
thing drastic — either  at  the  bargaining  table 
or  on  the  battlefield — and  simply  permit  the 
continuing  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces. 

The  first  two  reactions  are  essentially 
practical,  and  have  to  do  with  whether  this 
plan  or  that  can  work. 

There  is  a  third,  more  troubling  position 
that  is  difflciat  to  document  because  it  has 
no  respected  spokesman.  It  is  that  America 
does  not  deserve  a  graceful  exit  from  the 
war  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  have  one. 
The  American  involvement  in  Vietnam 
was  immoral  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
feeling  seems  to  be,  and  it  is  immoral  for 
Immorality  to  go  unpunished. 

It  is  the  same  reaction  some  of  us  have 
to  "liberal"  talk  about  prison  reform  or  re- 
habilitation of  criminals.  It  Is  the  same  feel- 
ing some  of  us  would  have  had  if  Hitler  had 
been  able  to  negotiate  an  honorable  end  to 
World  War  n. 

Someone  (maybe  It  was  Sam  Smith  of  the 
D.C.  Oazette)  once  said  that  the  notion  of 
America  getting  out  of  Vietnam  with  honor 
is  like  a  prostitute  getting  out  of  her  pro- 
fession with  her  virginity  Intact. 

Nor  is  it  a  new  feeling.  Its  most  blatant 
manifestation  came  In  the  chants  of  "Ho, 
Ho,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  NFL  Is  gonna  win"  that 
used  to  mark  the  big  peace  demonstrations. 
But  it  also  showed  up  in  some  of  the  re- 
actions to  such  military  Initiatives  as  the 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  "incursions":  not 
merely  that  the  initiative  couldn't  work  for 
this  or  that  military  reason,  nor  even  that 
the  initiative  amounted  to  an  immoral 
widening  of  the  war. 

Those  reactions  were  there  of  course.  But 
also  there  was  the  feeling — the  fear — that 
these  gross  actions  might  work,  and  since 
their  success  would  be  vindication  for  Im- 
morality, they  m\ist  be  opposed. 

I  suppose  it  Is  the  psychological  equivalent 
of  those  sick  people  who  keep  finding  new 
ways  to  fall  because  they  subconsciously  feel 
that  they  don't  deserve  success. 

But  you  can  treat  sick  people  who  insist 
on  punishing  themselves.  A  nation  cannot 
afford  to  Indulge  In  that  sort  of  self-destruc- 
tion. 

I  don't  argue  with  those  who  say  the  war 
was — is — wrong,  nor  even  with  those  who  say 
a  proper  comeuppance  for  our  folly  might 
be  a  good  thing. 

But  it  Is  sick  to  work  at  delivering  your 
own  comeuppance,  and  that  is  what  some  of 
those  who  oppose  the  war  and  Richard 
Nixon's  handling  of  it  are  proposing. 

Extrication  from  the  war — even  without 
honor— Is  going  to  be  difficult  enough  under 
any  circumstance.  The  moralistic  posturing 
of  self-righteous  critics  won't  make  It  any 
easier. 


LEAD  POISONING  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning  is  a  devastating  disease, 


afiBicting  thousands  of  yoimg  children 
each  year.  The  striking  aspect  of  this 
dread  lUness,  however,  is  that  it  is  totally 
preventable. 

We  know  how  to  identify  lead  poison- 
ing. We  know  how  to  treat  its  victims. 
And  we  know  how  to  eliminate  its  causes. 
All  that  has  been  lacking  is  the  commit- 
ment to  do  so. 

For  far  too  long,  this  Government  has 
closed  its  eyes  to  the  fate  of  the  thou- 
sands of  inner-city  youngsters  who  have 
been  subjected  to  this  disease.  Therefore, 
it  was  encouraging  that  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  Environmental  Awaken- 
ing yesterday,  the  President,  recognizing 
mounting  public  concern,  underscored 
the  desperate  need  to  prevent  the  unnec- 
essary loss  of  life  and  health  from  the 
hazard  of  childhood  lead  poisoning. 
HopefiUly,  now  that  the  President  has 
spoken  out,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  allocate  the 
meager  $7.5  million  which  the  Congress 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  com- 
bat this  disease  and  which  is  yet  to  be 
committed.  There  must  be  a  national 
commitment  to  the  eradication  of  the 
blight  of  childhood  lead  poisoning. 

A  major  stride  in  that  direction  would 
be  prompt  action  on  the  legislation — H.R. 
12466  and  companion  bills — which  I  have 
introduced  with  61  cosponsors  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act  and  to  increase 
funding  under  that  act  to  $50  mllUon  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  Similar  legislation  (S.  3080) 
has  been  introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  27  Senators. 

It  is  essential  that  this  country  imder- 
take  every  possible  efifort  to  safeguard  its 
children  from  the  hazards  of  lead  poi- 
soning. We  know  what  must  be  done.  Now 
we  must  do  it. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
PENALIZED  FOR  WORKIN(3— 
RAISING  THE  EARNINGS  LIMIT 
PROM  $1,680  TO  $3,000 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  allow  older 
Americans  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  a  year 
without  any  reduction  in  their  social  se- 
curity benefits.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  implement  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

The  present  earnings  limitation  of 
$1,680  means  that  many  Americans  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  65  and  are  still 
working  cannot  collect  the  social  secu- 
rity benefits  that  they  have  been  con- 
tributing to  for  so  long.  In  my  opinion, 
people  should  not  be  penalized  for 
working.  At  the  very  least  the  outside 
earnings  limitation  is  unrealistically 
low.  It  should  be  raised  substantially. 
H.R.  1  raises  the  limitation  of  $1,680  to 
$2,000  with  a  $1  reduction  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  for  every  $2  earned  over 
that,  but  this,  too.  Is  inadequate. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  held  here  November  28  to  Decem- 
ber 2  was  attended  by  3,400  delegates 
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and  made  many  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  senior  citizens. 
Among  these  suggestions  was  a  specific 
recommendation  by  the  section  on  in- 
come that  the  exempt  amount  of  earn- 
ings imder  the  social  security  retire- 
ment test  should  be  increased  to  $3,000 
a  year.  The  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  also  endorses  this  position. 

The  legislative  proposals  adopted  by 
the  conference  were  drawn  up  by  older 
Americans  who  know  firsthand  what  is 
needed  to  assure  a  decent  life  for  our 
senior  citizens.  Of  the  recommendations 
made  at  the  1961  White  House  Confer- 
ence, many  have  been  enacted  and  have 
proved  successful.  These  Include  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  establish  the  U.S.  Administration 
on  Aging.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
1971  conference  delegates  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  basis  for  further  study 
but  as  a  mandate  for  action.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  introduce  this  biU  and 
thereby  forward  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Perhaps  a  time  will  come  when  people 
will  be  able  to  live  decently  and  com- 
fortably on  social  security  alone,  but  to- 
day social  security  benefits  are  still  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Many  older  persons 
want  the  self-respect  and  dignity  which 
comes  from  supporting  themselves  and 
not  living  off  others.  How  can  we  in  good 
conscience  take  away  half  of  man's  so- 
cial security  check  because  he  does  some 
part-time  work  to  keep  his  rent  paid  and 
some  clothes  on  his  back?  A  substantial 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  is  needed,  but  imtil  a  de- 
cent minimum  retirement  income  is 
established,  senior  citizens  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 

Much  of  the  wages  earned  by  individ- 
uals past  the  age  of  65  Is  derived  from 
part-time,  temporary,  or  seasonal  em- 
ployment. In  so  many  cases  it  enables  an 
older  couple  getting  by  on  a  subsistence 
level  social  security  income  to  live  a  lit- 
tle more  comfortably.  Raising  the  earn- 
ing limitation  or  the  retirement  test,  as 
It  is  also  known,  will  permit  pet^le  to 
better  supplement  their  retirement  in- 
come with  at  least  part-time  work  with- 
out giving  up  social  security  benefits. 

Under  the  present  law,  individuals 
earning  over  $1,680  lose  $1  of  social 
security  benefits  for  every  $2  they 
earn  up  to  $2,880  and  a  dollar  for 
every  dollar  earned  over  that.  My  bill 
raises  the  limitation  to  $3,000  with  a  $1 
reduction  for  every  two  earned  up  to 
$4,200  and  a  doUar-for-dollar  reduc- 
tion over  that. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  expeditiously  on  this  mesis- 
ure  and  the  other  proposals  of  the  White 
House  conference  that  would  make  eco- 
nomic security  a  reality  for  our  senior 
citizens. 


WE  SHOULD  BUY  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  dismayed  to  learn  today 
that  one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 


in  the  House  was  dining  in  the  House 
restaurant  and  happened  to  look  at  the 
label  on  one  of  the  new  napkins  provided 
by  that  establishment,  llie  label  read 
"100%  Cotton,  Made  in  Hong  Kong." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  legislation  to  regulate 
textile  imports  in  order  to  protect  our 
domestic  textile  industry  smd  the  jobs  of 
American  textile  workers.  This  House 
has  also  bemoaned  at  length  the  decline 
in  balance  of  payments  and  the  trade 
deficit  of  this  coimtry.  We  now  find  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  itself  Is 
contributing  to  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion by  its  purchases  of  napkins  from 
abroad. 

I,  for  one,  would  rather  see  paper 
napkins  used  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives restaurant  than  napkins  which  are 
"100%  Cotton,  Made  in  Hong  Kong." 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MiKVA)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great 
Lakes  are  being  poisoned.  Slowly  but 
surely,  they  are  Aying  off — losing  their 
oxygen  and  their  vitality — and  slowly  but 
surely,  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people 
who  live  around  them  is  deteriorating. 
Together  the  five  lakes  cover  95,000 
square  miles,  comprising  an  area  often 
described  as  the  world's  largest  body  of 
"fresh"  water.  Today,  at  least  part  of 
that  description  is  no  longer  accurate. 
Every  year,  more  beaches  are  closed  be- 
cause there  is  too  much  bacteria  in  the 
water.  Every  month,  the  water  is  stained 
and  fouled  with  new  pollutants  and  sew- 
age and,  every  day,  the  lakes  yield  a  bit 
more  to  the  pollution  of  progress.  Lake 
Erie  already  is  a  dead  sea  where  there  is 
no  recreation,  no  fishing,  and  virtually  no 
life — except  perhaps  for  the  scavenger 
fish,  the  sludge  worms  and  the  algae 
which  seem  to  thrive  on  the  municipal 
and  industrial  waste.  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Ontario  are  not  far  behind. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  national  awareness  on 
the  problems  of  the  environment.  But 
despite  that,  the  Great  Lakes  have  lost 
groimd  in  their  struggle  with  the  pollu- 
tion of  man  and  industry,  because  every 
hour  another  billion  gallons  of  wsiste  is 
dumped  into  them.  Every  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  more  polluted  today  than 
it  w£is  5  years  ago.  It  is  almost  futile  to 
discuss  "progress"  In  the  fight  against 
pollution — we  have  not  even  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  it.  As  a  nation,  we  still  are 
spending  more  time  and  money  polluting 
the  Great  Lakes  than  we  are  spending  to 
revitalize  them.  It  is  simply  a  losing 
battle. 

On  February  8,  1971 — almost  precisely 
1  year  ago  today — the  President  sent 
Congress  a  message  on  the  environment. 
In  it,  he  outlined  a  sweeping  program 
that  covered  water  pollution,  air  pollu- 
tion, the  recycling  of  wsistes,  pesticides, 
and  national  parks.  The  President  em- 
phasized that  sacrifices  would  have  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  national  commitment 
to  saving  the  environment  because,  he 
said: 


As  we  strive  to  expand  our  national  effort, 
we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  greater  cost 
of  not  pressing  ahead. 

The  battle  for  a  better  environment 
can  be  won,  the  President  said,  "and  we 
are  winning  it."  Now,  1  year  after  that 
Presidential  message,  there  is  evidence 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  expand  our  na- 
tional effort,  evidence  that  we  are  not 
winning  the  battle  for  a  better  environ- 
ment, evidence  that  the  Great  Lakes  and 
all  of  us  are  the  losers. 

It  is  a  sad  and  troubling  story.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
cently asked  the  administration  for 
$141.3  million  to  support  a  proposal 
which  assigned  "national  priority"  to  the 
fight  against  pollution  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  was  a  comprehensive  proposal — 
bold  and  innovative  with  a  clear-cut 
goal  and  a  good  chance  of  meeting  it — 
but  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  rejected  the  request  and  the  pro- 
posal. With  a  national  budget  of  $246.3 
billion,  and  a  deficit  of  more  than  $25 
billion,  it  seemed  that  $141  million  to 
fight  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes  was 
too  much  a  fiscal  burden  for  the  country 
to  bear.  As  a  result,  the  battle  against 
pollution  wlU  continue  to  be  a  losing 
battle. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  over  the 
administration's  failure  to  provide  the 
money.  Only  last  weekend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  and  as- 
sistant minority  leader  Robert  P.  Grif- 
fin, wrote  the  director  of  OMB  urging 
the  administration  to  adopt  EPA's  pro- 
posal for  the  Great  Lakes.  Senator  Grif- 
fin said  he  was  aware  of  the  problems 
with  the  budget  but,  he  went  on — 

I  believe  it  is  vital  to  at  least  begin  action 
this  year. 

Senator  Griffin  also  said  he  hoped  the 
President  would  include  a  comprehensive 
Great  Lakes  program  in  his  new  environ- 
mental message.  That  message  was  deliv- 
ered to  Congress  yesterday.  It  contained 
a  great  many  ideas  and  proposals,  but 
there  was  not  a  single  word  about  the 
Great  Lakes. 

One  year  ago,  in  his  environmental 
report  to  Congress,  the  President  said: 

We  have  the  technology  to  deal  with  most 
forms  of  water  pollution.  We  must  make 
sure  it  is  used. 

Somehow,  that  desire — that  promise  of 
commitment — lost  its  way  in  the  last  12 
months.  We  are  not  making  sure  the  anti- 
pollution technology  is  being  used  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
results  of  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance  will  become  clear  in  the 
next  5  or  10  years.  By  then.  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Ontario  may  have  joined 
Lake  Erie  on  the  list  of  dead  seas,  and 
Lake  Erie  will  not  be  the  only  body  of 
"fresh"  water  in  this  country  which  hs«, 
in  the  words  of  the  EPA  report: 

A  mat  of  algae  two  feet  thick  and  a  few 
hundred  square  miles  in  extent  that  fioats 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake  in  mid-summer. 

That  is  the  prospect  for  the  other 
four  Great  Lakes,  and  I  simply  cannot 
imderstand  the  refusal  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  set  aside  $141  million  to  help 
save  them.  The  30  million  people  who  live 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  are  going  to 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  too.  They 
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realize  that  when  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment—and the  quality  of  their 
lives — is  at  stake,  $141  milliOTi  is  only 
the  minimum  amount  necessary,  espe- 
cially compared  with  a  national  budget 
that  comes  close  to  one  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars.  It  is  Uke  refusing  to  spend 
6  cents  after  just  spending  $100.  That 
extra  $141  million  would  only  have  in- 
creased the  total  budget  for  natural  re- 
sources and  environmental  programs  by 
2  percent.  It  is  not  the  item  that 
would  have  bankrupted  the  Republic. 

It  all  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  priori- 
ties— in  short,  what  comes  first,  what 
things  does  this  country  value  the  most. 
The  failure  of  the  administration  to  al- 
locate $141  million  to  fight  Great  Lakes 
pollution  is  even  more  disturbing  when 
compared  with  other  budget  items  in  the 
same  price  range;  $141  million  is  less 
than  this  country  is  going  to  spend  Just 
doing    the    research   on    the   proposed 
space  shuttle;  $141  million  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  new  B-1  jet  bomber,  and 
this  country  spends  $141  million  every 
3  days  to  fight  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  No  one  disputes  the  need  to  spend 
part  of  the  national  budget  on  defense 
But  it  is  rather  ironic  that  this  country 
can  alTord  to  spend  so  much  on  military 
defense  yet  spend  so  little  on  ecological 
defense— to  fight  a  very  real,  very  dan- 
gerous enemy  that  threatens  our  very 
well-being.  That  enemy  is  pollution,  and 
It  does  not  take  an  environmental  expert 
to  understand  Its  threat— especially  to 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  EPA  realizes  the  danger.  It 
realizes  that  Lake  MIchigEui  and  Lake 
Ontario  will  not  die  suddenly.  Rather, 
it  wUl  be  death  from  a  long  and  lin- 
gering illness,  an  illness  that  might  have 
been  cured  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
difference and  inactivity  of  people  and 
government.  In  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent which  justified  the  $141  million  re- 
quest, the  agency  pointed  out  that  many 
communities  and  industries  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  are  not  meeting  the  dead- 
lines for  improved  water  quality,  and 
EPA  criticized  the  piecemeal  approach  to 
the  problem  of  mimlclpal  and  industrial 
waste  which  is  doing  more  harm  than 
good. 

To  regain  the  initiative,  the  EPA  re- 
port suggested  "special  attention"  be 
given  12  specific  areas  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  "to  demonstrate  positive  cleanup 
results."  At  one  point  in  the  34-page 
document,  the  EPA  summarized  Its  con- 
clusions, emphasizing  that  the  $141  mil- 
lion program  could  make  real  progress 
in  the  fight  against  Great  Lakes  pollu- 
tion. It  said : 


Most  of  the  actions  called  for  under  thla 
propoeal  will  be  required  In  any  event,  to 
Implement  pending  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion. The  difference  lies  in  focusing  priority, 
manpower,  and  management  attention  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes  to  assure  better  and  quick- 
er results.  In  doing  so,  we  will  be  demon- 
strating a  positive  Administrative  Initiative, 
rather  than  allowing  our  actions  to  be  dic- 
tated by  events.  We  will  also  be  demonstrat- 
ing a  positive  and  sensible  strategy  for  Im- 
plementing the  pending  water  pollution 
legislation. 

This  is  the  proposal,  the  program  and 
the  reasoning  that  the  administration 
rejected.  This  Is  the  proposal  It  found 


too  costly.  In  the  long  run,  rejecting  It 
will  prove  even  more  costly. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
said  it  turned  down  the  request  from  EPA 
because  the  projected  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et would  not  aUow  the  commitment  of 
funds  over  many  years  to  separate  local 
sanitary  and  storm  sewer  systems.  In 
most  areas,  the  systems  are  combined, 
and  the  combination  generates  a  great 
deal  of  pollution,  dumping  untreated 
sewage  into  the  lakes  after  a  heavy  rsdn. 
The  total  cost  of  controlling  this  would 
be  between  $8  and  $13  billion— certainly 
a  substantial  amount  even  spread  over 
many  years.  This  is  what  OMB  used  as  an 
excuse  to  turn  down  the  request,  and  it 
was  nothing  more  than  an  excuse.  EPA 
did  not  ask  for  $8  billion.  The  agency  did 
ask  for  $141  million  to  begin  a  creative 
and  concrete  program  to  stop  pollution 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  request  was 
turned  down. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  Democratic 
cause  here,  or  a  Republican  cause.  Every 
person  in  this  country  must  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  because  every  person  in  this 
country  owns  a  small  part  of  its  natural 
resources.  No  one  has  a  right  to  foul  the 
air  or  pollute  the  water  because  they  be- 
long to  all  of  us.  One  out  of  every  seven 
Americans  lives  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin, 
and  they  depend  on  the  lakes — not  Just 
for  recreation — but  for  the  water  they 
drink.  The  poisoning  of  the  Great  Lakes 
then  is  nothing  less  than  a  national 
tragedy,  and  we  are  not  doing  very  much 
to  stop  it.  With  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  as  great  as  it  is,  there  is  more 
than  enough  blame  to  go  around — blame 
for  the  individuals  who  throw  trash  In 
the  lake,  blame  for  the  industries  that 
dump  billions  of  gallons  of  waste  and 
noxious  chemicals  into  the  lake,   and 
blame  for  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments  that  watch  it  all  happen. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  where  we  stand 
now.  Many  of  us  are  troubled  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  administration's  failure 
to  approve  the  funds.  Saving  the  Great 
Lakes  is  no  "pork  barrel"  political  project. 
Rather,  it  is  an  urgent  national  problem 
that  deserves  a  national  priority.  These 
proposals  were  not  offered  by  ignorant 
people  without  benefit  of  research  and 
experience.  Rather,  they  came  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — one 
of  the  most  innovative  and  productive 
agencies   in    the   Federal   Government. 
When  one  considers  what  is  at  stake  here, 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  ignore  the  advice  of  its  own 
environmental  experts— that  the  admin- 
istration would  ignore  the  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  people 
who  live  near  them. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  My  home  is  perhaps  half  a 
mile  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  I  repre- 
sent half  a  million  people  who  can  use 
the  Lake  and  its  shoreline  for  recreation 
and  pleasure.  They  can  see  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall.  Almost  every  week,  there 
is  a  new  threat  to  the  Lake — another 
proposal  to  build  an  airport  in  It,  another 
report  on  how  the  bacteria  coimt  has 
risen,  another  announcement  that 
beaches  will  have  to  be  closed,  another 
decision  not  to  fight  pollution.  Already, 
the  pesticide  levels  in  Lake  Michigan  are 


the  highest  in  any  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  EPA  report  noted  another  dan- 
ger. The  flushing  action  and  currents, 
the  natural  antipollution  process,  pres- 
ent in  all  "fresh"  water  bodies  are  very 
slow  in  Lake  Michigan,  requiring  about 
100  years  compared  with  3  years  for 
Lake  Erie.  There  is  a  very  real  concern 
among  the  people  about  the  future  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Many  parents  remember 
swimming  there,  and  now  they  are  afraid 
their  children  will  never  have  that  op- 
portunity. The  value  of  Lake  Michigan 
the  value  of  all  the  Great  Lakes,  cannot 
be  measured.  It  is  certainly  more  than 
$141  million. 

The  most  teUing  characteristic  of  the 
Nixon  administration  has  been  the  gap 
between  words  and  action,  between 
promises  and  performance.  The  Pres- 
ident himself  told  the  country  early  in 
his  term.  "Watch  what  I  do,  not  what 
I  say." 

Nowhere  is  the  gap  between  what  is 
said  and  what  Is  done  larger  than  In  the 
area  of  environmental  protection.  The 
recent  Presidential  message  on  environ- 
ment is  the  latest  move  in  a  public  rela- 
tions game  which  the  White  House  is 
playing  in  hopes  of  masking  the  lack  of 
any  serious  commitment  to  environmen- 
tal protection  in  the  only  place  where 
commitments  really  count — the  national 
budget. 

Let  the  White  House  know  that  the 
Nation  is  taking  the  President's  earlier 
advice  to  heart — we  are  watching  what 
the  administration  is  doing,  and  what  it 
is  not  doing.  We  are  ignoring  the  rhetoric 
of  envlroimaental  messages  which  are  not 
backed  up  with  money. 

Budgets  do  not  lie.  When  all  Is  said 
and  done.  It  is  the  national  budget  which 
calls  the  coimtry  to  judgment,  for  there 
is  no  explaining  away  the  ranking  of  pri- 
orities it  reveals. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  contains  less  funds  for  environ- 
mental programs  than  last  year's  budget, 
and  less  even  than  the  year  before  that. 
In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
budget  which  is  devoted  to  environmen- 
tal concerns,  the  fiscal  1973  budget  is  the 
lowest  in  4  years — a  mere  1  percent. 

The  people  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
cannot  swim  in  a  sea  of  words.  They  will 
not  be  content  fishing  in  their  polluted 
lakes  for  words  Instead  of  fish.  Most  im- 
portantly, they  cannot  drink  the  rhetoric 
of  the  President.  Environmental  mes- 
sages are  no  substitute  for  environmen- 
tal action.  The  message  which  comes 
clearly  through  is  that  there  will  be  no 
action  this  year  to  restore  life  to  the  dy- 
ing Great  Lakes. 

The  algae  can  rest  easy  for  another 
year,  courtesy  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  quote  once  more  from 
the  President's  1971  environmental  mes- 
sage. He  said: 

As  our  Nation  comes  to  grips  with  our 
environmental  problems,  we  will  find  that 
difficult  choices  have  to  be  made,  that  sub- 
stantial costs  have  to  be  met,  and  that  sacri- 
fices have  to  be  made.  Environmental  quality 
cannot  be  achieved  cheaply  or  easily.  But, 
I  believe  the  American  people  are  ready  to 
do  what  Is  necessary. 

The  question  today  is  not  whether  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  do  what 
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is  necessary — but  whether  this  adminis- 
tration is  ready  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
There  hats  been  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
about  difficult  choices  and  hard  sacri- 
fices. The  words  have  not  been  followed 
by  action.  One  thing  is  certain:  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  make  those  choices  and 
sacrifices  now — if  we  are  not  willing  to 
provide  $141  million  to  start  saving  the 
Great  Lakes — then  It  will  not  make  any 
difference  what  we  are  willing  to  do 
10  years  from  now. 

Reporter  Tom  Littlewood  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  has  done  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  EPA  request  and  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  OMB's  refusal  to  grant 
it.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  complete 
text  of  the  articles  in  the  Record,  along 
with  an  article  that  appeared  in  today's 
Christian  Science  Monitor  which  details 
the  inability  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  match  its  rhetoric  with  action  in  the 
environmental  field : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmes,  Jan.  19,  1972] 
Funding  To  Clean  Up  GasAT  Lakes  Denied 
(By  Torn  Littlewood) 
Washinoton. — A  recommendation  by  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Administra- 
tor William  D.  Ruckelsbaus  that  fimds  be 
allocated  for  a  crash  program  to  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes  has  been  rejected  by  White 
House  budget  officials.  It  was  learned  Tues- 
day. 

Ruckelshaus  had  ordered  a  cost  and  feasi- 
bility study  by  his  agency  of  a  massive  con- 
centrated effort  to  reverse  the  contamina- 
tion of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  other  Oreat 
Lakes. 

EPA  then  forwarded  a  proposal  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  calling  for  an  expenditure  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  at  least  $112  million. 

The  program  would  have  focused  special 
attention  on  grants  for  Improved  municipal 
sewage  treatment  and  for  the  elimination  of 
Industrial  pollution.  Ruckelshaus  suggested 
that  the  project  would  dramatize  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  the  other  lakes  from  the  des- 
perate condition  that  has  already  befallen 
Lake  Erie. 

Other  officials  In  the  agency  reasoned  that 
the  program  would  have  appeal  in  Midwest- 
em  industrial  states  that  are  important  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  re-election  prosi>ects.  The  ad- 
ministration win  be  engaged  In  the  House 
In  an  attempt  to  trim  the  $20  billion  long- 
range  water  pollution  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle   (D-Me.). 

But  EPA  sources  reported  Tuesday  that 
the  Preeident's  budget  office  would  not  ap- 
prove the  request  because  of  the  large  deficit 
facing  the  1972-73  budget. 

Mr.  Nixon's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning In  July  went  to  the  printer  Tueeday 
and  will  be  presented  to  Congress  next  Mon- 
day. 

The  White  House  disclosed,  meanwhile, 
that  his  written  State-of-the-Unlon  message 
will  be  much  longer  than  the  half -hour  teJe- 
vlsed  speech  before  Congress  on  Thursday. 
Mr.  Nixon's  speech  at  the  Capitol  will  be  a 
condensed  version  of  a  lengthy  and  much 
more  detailed  document  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion control  and  many  other  problems. 

TradltlonaUy,  the  election  year  State  of 
the  Union  address  by  a  President  seeking  re- 
election serves  as  the  platform  of  the  party 
In  power.  And  that  apparently  Is  to  be  the 
case  this  year,  with  the  shorter  fonn  aimed 
more  at  the  home  television  audience  than 
at  members  of  Congress. 

The  official  message  will  be  a  recital  of  the 
unfinished  business  before  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  the  administration  sees  it,  pltu 
whatever   pre-election  additions   the  Pres- 


ident cares  to  make  In  his  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Thursday's  address  from  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  wUl  be  tele- 
vised live  beginning  at  11:30  a.m.  Chicago 
time. 

According  to  the  information  furnished 
reporters,  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  devoting  more 
than  the  customary  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  dual  presentations.  Ronald 
L.  Ziegler,  the  presidential  press  secretary, 
said  the  chief  Executive  was  working  Tues- 
day on  the  eighth  draft  of  the  message. 

Thursday's  message  will  deal  with  foreign 
policy  only  in  general  terms,  Ziegler  ex- 
plained, with  a  more  detailed  report  on  that 
subject  planned  for  Feb.  8. 

Besides  revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform 
and  government  reorganization — the  un- 
filled ingredients  of  his  previous  program — 
Mr.  Nixon  is  expected  to  treat  In  some  fash- 
Ion  Thursday  the  pressing  social  Issues:  de- 
segregation of  schools,  school  finance,  subur- 
ban Integration,  drug  addiction  and  health 
insurance. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmes,  Feb.  6.  1972] 

PoLLtmoN  Worsening  in  Great  Lakkb:  EIPA 

(By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington. — The  battle  to  turn  back  the 
worsening  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
being  lost,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  warned. 

In  a  request  for  funds  to  assign  special 
priority  this  year  to  an  accelerated  and  sys- 
tematic attack  on  the  growing  contamination 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  federal  agency  re- 
ported that : 

(1)  Many  communities  and  industries  are 
lagging  well  behind  established  deadlines  for 
compliance  with  clean  water  standards.  Per- 
mits specifying  precise  waste  discharge  limits 
have  yet  to  be  Issued  for  Industries. 

(2)  A  piecemeal  approach  to  the  problem 
of  controlling  municipal  and  industrial 
wastes  had  "Impeded  achievement"  of  clean 
water  objectives  in  metropolitan  areas. 

(3)  A  three-year  program  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  find  an  alternative  to 
open-lake  dumping  of  polluted  harbor 
dredging  spoils  Is  behind  schediUe.  The  main 
reasons  are  that  cities  are  not  following  the 
implementation  plans  and  have  generally 
been  unwilling  to  commit  the  2S  per  cent 
nonfederal  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
diked  disposal  areas  on  land. 

(4)  A  positive  program  Is  needed  to  attack 
the  problems  of  agricultural  runoff  and  sedi- 
mentation. The  existing  soil  conservation 
and  rural  environmental  protection  programs 
provide  financial  assistance  but  "are  not  fo- 
cused on  critical  problem  areas." 

(5)  Less  than  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  re- 
gion's labor  force  wovUd  be  displaced  if  in- 
dustries were  required  to  carry  out  pollution 
abatement  procedures.  This  would  probably 
be  offset  by  employment  In  poUutlon  abate- 
ment industries. 

EPA's  report  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  was  pre- 
sented last  month  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  President's  budget- 
screening  agency,  to  Justify  a  request  for 
$141.3  million  for  the  accelerated  program. 

However,  OMB  rejected  the  proposal  and 
the  budget  sent  to  Congress  by  President 
Nixon  Jan.  24  did  not  Include  funds  for  the 
proposed  national  priority  program.  A  copy 
of  the  report  was  obtained  later  by  Rep. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  (I>-ni.) . 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  administrator  of 
EPA,  said  in  an  Interview  later  that  he  was 
satisfied  OMB  had  withheld  Its  ^proval  for 
a  legitimate  reason:  namely,  the  huge  pro- 
jected deficit  in  the  federal  budget  woxild 
not  allow  the  federal  government  to  commit 
construction  fimds  over  many  years  for  the 
enormously  costly  separation  of  local  sani- 
tary and  storm  systems. 

He  said  he  thought  the  solution  to  tba 


overflow  problem  would  have  to  be  some 
method  of  stormwater  retention  less  expen- 
sive than  separation  of  the  sewer  systems. 

It  was  estimated  in  EPA's  report  that  the 
cost  of  controlling  sewer  overflows  Into  the 
Great  LsUces  would  range  between  $8  billion 
and  $13  billion,  depending  on  the  methods 
used.  Pew  cities  have  any  plans  to  prevent 
sewage  from  entering  the  lakes  along  with 
stormwater  overflows.  Existing  regulatory 
requirements  generally  call  for  control  of 
combined  sewer  overflows  by  1977. 

The  agency's  preliminary  budget  proposal 
asked  for  $100  mUlion  to  fund  "a  limited 
number  of  individual  high  payoff  construc- 
tion projects  .  .  .  demonstrating  how  (the 
problem  can  be  handled)  in  the  most  logical 
and  cost-effective  way."  The  water  pollution 
control  legislation  that  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  House  would  au- 
thorize grants  for  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  combined  sewer  overflows. 

"Some  positive  address  to  this  problem  is 
a  necessary  elemen.  of  the  program,"  the 
report  stated,  pointing  out  that  the  over- 
flows significantly  affect  recreational  use  and 
public  water  supplies  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

By  focusing  enforcement  attention  and  fi- 
nancial assUtance  on  12  selected  "special  at- 
tention areas"  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  region,  the 
proposal  by  Ruckelshaus'  agency  was  "de- 
signed to  overcome  lagging  compliance  and 
to  demonstrate  positive  clean-up  results." 

In  the  Interview  Ruckelshaus  added  he  be- 
lieves that  the  pollution-control  movement 
needs  a  vivid  success  story  that  would  dem- 
onstrate how  dirty  water  can  be  cleaned  up 
by  concentrating  attention  and  resources.  He 
said  OMB  and  the  White  House  might  ap- 
prove the  plan  at  a  later  date  after  the 
pending  legislation  has  clarified  what  Con- 
gress wants  done  about  the  combined  sewer 
systems. 

Two  other  special -attention  targets  were 
In  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  report  said 
pesticide  levels  in  fish  already  are  the  high- 
est in  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

One  woiUd  have  been  the  Calumet  area  at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  lake,  where  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  discharges  were  said  to  be 
in  excess  of  3.500  mUlion  gallons  dally,  and 
where  the  discharge  of  detergents  and  other 
phosphorus  compounds  Is  a  growing  prob- 
lem. 

The  other  would  have  been  the  Fox  River 
and  the  southern  tip  of  Green  Bay  in  Wiscon- 
sin, where  pulp  and  paper  mill  wastes  are 
among  the  most  serious  industrial  problems. 

EPA  warned  in  the  report  that  "any  serious 
buUd-up  of  poUution  in  Lake  Michigan  will 
be  alow  to  reverse  because  of  the  very  slow 
ctirrents  and  fiushlng  acUon  (100  years  In 
contrast  to  Lake  Erie's  three  years). 

The  report  repeated  the  warning  that  "the 
zone  of  zero  oxygen  is  spreading  In  Lake 
Erie,  bringing  the  threat  that  eutrophlcatlon 
(absence  of  oxygen  In  the  lower  levels)  will 
soon  become  self-sustaining  unless  adequate 
phosphorus  reduction  programs  can  be  Im- 
plemented." 

It  Is  possible  to  slow  and  perhaps  turn 
back  the  eutrophlcatlon  process  by  reducing 
phosphorus  discharges.  Explained  EPA: 
"With  earlier  funding  of  some  needed  facili- 
ties, more  assistance  during  construction  and 
installation  and  closer  surveUlance  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  over  the  next  few 
years,  many  tons  of  phosphorus  can  be  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  lakes  or  their  trib- 
utaries." 

Present  regulations  caU  for  treatment  to 
remove  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  detergents 
from  mimlclpal  and  industrial  treatment 
plants.  The  Fox  River  carries  2.8  million 
pounds  of  phosphorus  compounds  into  Green 
Bay  each  year,  most  of  it  from  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plant  dischargee. 

Part  of  the  accelerated  program  proposal 
was  for  additional  federal  personnel  In 
Chicago  and  the  other  mldwestem  regional 
offices  of  EPA. 
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Federal  authority  wovild  be  "applied  sys- 
tematically to  secure  areawlde  cleanup  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  waste  sources,"  the 
report  explained,  aimed  at  securing  "a  greater 
degree  of  co-ordination  and  follow-up  of 
both  regulatory  and  assistance  actions  to  as- 
sure that  established  requirements  are  met. 
Current  regulatory  programs  In  the  Great 
Lakes  call  for  communities  to  proceed  faster 
than  federal  grant  monies  have  been  allo- 
cated to  the  states." 

For  better  control  of  agrlcxiltural  runoff, 
EPA  recommended  funds  for  the  creation  of 
a  Oreat  Lakes  conservation  district,  similar 
to  the  existing  Great  Plains  conservation  dis- 
trict, and  for  a  river  basin  demonstration 
project. 

The  Maumee  River,  for  example,  which  was 
selected  as  a  special  attention  area  at  Lake 
Erie,  is  heavily  polluted  Its  entire  length,  the 
report  said,  from  its  source  In  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  to  its  mouth  in  Toledo.  EPA  reported 
that  the  river  passes  on  more  than  4  million 
pounds  of  phosphorus  and  2  million  tons  of 
silt  Into  the  lake  annually. 

(Agriculture  Sec.  Earl  L.  Butz  boasted  re- 
cently that  a  half-billion  dollars  of  pre- 
vlovisly  unavailable  federal  funds  had  been 
released  by  OMB,  including  $66.5  million  of 
rural  environmental  protection  funds  that 
bad  been  hefld  back.  He  said  the  decision  had 
been  "cyclical,"  indicating  the  administra- 
tion's interest  In  pouring  money  into  the 
farm  economy  as  the  presidential  election 
draws  closer.  The  environmental  money  Is  for 
programs  that  EPA  described  In  the  report 
to  OMB  as  "not  focused  on  critical  problem 
areas"  from  Its  point  of  view.) 

Although  EPA  predicted  the  major  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  strict  pollution  abatement 
in  the  Oreat  Lakes  would  be  limited  mainly 
to  older  and  smaller  firms,  the  agency  rec- 
ommended that  plans  be  made  for  a  program 
of  assistance  to  impacted  Indvistrles.  Sug- 
gested were  business  and  technical  assistance 
to  development  of  the  cheapest  methods  of 
pollution  control;  re-employment  and  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  displaced  workers,  and  pro- 
grams to  Identify  firms  and  areas  that  are 
likely  to  be  hurt. 


Ing  established  deadlines  for  controlling  dis- 
charges that  are  contaminating  the  lakes. 

The  current  "piecemeal  approach"  to  the 
problem  "calls  for  communities  to  proceed 
faster  than  federal  grant  monies  have  been 
allocated  to  the  states,"  the  report  said. 

Lake  Erie  Is  the  most  polluted  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  according  to  the  federal  agency, 
followed  by  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Michigan. 
"Positive  programs"  will  be  needed  to 
control  eutrophlcatlon  (lack  of  oxygen) 
caused  by  discharges  of  phosphorus  com- 
pounds; combined  sewer  system  over- 
flows; the  disposal  of  polluted  harbor 
dredging  spoils;  the  problems  of  agricul- 
tural runoff  and  sedimentation;  and  pos- 
sibly to  offset  economic  disruptions  to  In- 
dustries stemming  from  regulatory  action, 
EPA  warned. 

PROPOSED    PACT 

An  earlier  draft  of  the  TT.S.-Canadlan 
agreement  on  the  Great  Lakes  provided  for 
compatible  water-quality  objectives.  The 
compatible  regulations  would  cover  phos- 
phorus, oil  and  thermal  (heated)  discharges, 
plus  Joint  regulations  for  disposal  of  dredg- 
ing spoils  and  vessel  wastes,  and  Joint  oil- 
spill-contlngency  plans. 

The  International  Joint  Commission, 
which  now  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  border 
waters  separating  the  two  nations,  would 
have  an  independent  surveillance  function. 
Thus,  the  Canadian  members  could  lodge 
complaint  If  they  believed  the  agreed-upon 
rules  were  being  violated. 


SUMMER  RATIO  NOTED 

Environmental  activities  In  fiscal  1973  also 
would  consume  the  slimmest  percentage  of 
a  federal  budget  in  four  years: 

[In  percent) 

1970- 

1971 

1972 

1973 


1.3 
1.3 
1.9 
1.0 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 

Feb.  7,  1972] 

Failure  To  Bttdget  Funds  Slows  Lake 

Cleanup  Talks 

(By  Tom  Littlewood) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  decision 
to  defer  budgeting  of  funds  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes 
has  complicated  negotiations  with  Canada 
leading  to  an  already  overdue  water-pollu- 
tion-control agreement  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

Discussions  that  started  in  the  spring 
of  1970  dragged  on  past  the  originally  agreed 
upon  deadline  of  the  end  of  1971.  And  now 
TT.S.  ofBclals  are  anxious  to  have  the  Great 
Lakes  agreement  concluded  so  Mr.  Nlzon 
can  sign  it  on  his  planned  visit  to  Canada 
this  spring. 

Canadian  representatives  contend  that  the 
bulk  of  the  contamination  originates  on  the 
more  populated  and  Industrialized  TT.S.  side 
of  the  lakes,  and  that  the  Americans  are 
lagging  in  their  enforcement  of  water  clean- 
liness regulations. 

That  was  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
requesting  $141.3  million  this  year  for  ac- 
celerated and  systematic  attack  on  pollution 
In  12  "special  attention  areas." 

FUNDS    NOT   APPROVED 

However,  the  President's  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  failed  to  approve  the 
program  for  Inclusion  In  the  federal  budget 
for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

A  report  prepared  by  EPA  noted  that  many 
communities  and  Industries  were  not  meet- 


Rhetoric  Outstrips  Pollution-Control 

Pace 

(By  Peter     C.  Stuart) 

"A  cause  as  fundamental  as  life  itself" 
(1970). 

"Together  we  hold  this  good  earth  in  trust" 
(1971). 
"Our  destiny  is  one"  (1972). 
The  language  has  never  lacked  In^lration, 
but  President  Nixon's  three  annual  environ- 
mental messages  and  budgets — the  latest 
message  issued  Feb.  8 — suggest  the  painful 
slowness  of  restoring  a  polluted  nation. 

The  1972  message  proposes  18  separate  ini- 
tiatives, mostly  nuts-and-bolts  Items:  curb- 
ing muddy  runoff  from  construction  sites, 
controillng  on-land  dumping  of  poisons,  writ- 
ing tax  incentives  to  protect  wetlands  from 
development. 

But  a  glance  at  the  record  of  the  preceding 
three  years  tempers  expectations.  Mr.  Nixon 
impatiently  urges  that  the  nation  "move  on 
from  intention  to  accomplishment." 
proposals  bottlenecked 
The  environmental  "intentions"  of  the 
three  annual  messages,  add  up  to  75  major 
Initiatives.  Less  than  20  of  them  have  ma- 
tured into  "accomplishments." 

Congress  has  bottlenecked  many  proposals, 
such  as  the  clean-water  program  which  has 
occupied  lawmakers  since  the  President's 
very  first  environmental  message. 

But  the  White  House  itself  may  share  some 
reaponslbUlty.  Mr.  Nixon  proposed  a  tax  on 
sulfur  oxide  (a  dangerous  contaminant  dis- 
charged from  many  factory  smokestacks)  in 
his  message  one  year  ago,  but  did  not  draft 
legislation  untu  now.  The  new  tax  would 
begin  In  1976. 

The  doUars-and-cents  side  of  the  federal 
environmental  commitment  appeared  10  days 
earlier — underscoring,  for  many,  Washing- 
ton's measured  pace. 

In  Its  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
the  Nixon  administration  proposes  an  en- 
vironmental outlay  smaller  than  any  in  the 
preceding  three  years: 

(In  billions  of  dollars! 

1970 '._.__  2  48 

1971 2.  72 

1972. .  38 

»^3--      ::::::::::JS 


The  largest  single  item  In  the  outlay  for 
natural  resources  and  environment — pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement — Increases  mod- 
erately over  last  year,  from  $1.19  billion  to 
$1.54  billion  (more  than  doubling  in  two 
years). 

But  this  doesn't  deter  one  disappointed 
environmental  group,  the  Sierra  Club,  from 
charging  that  the  budget  "holds  the  line  on 
environmental  protection  while  escalating 
amounts  going  toward  'pork-barrel  projects'  " 
(a  reference  to  healthy  increases  In  some 
public-works  Items). 

Of  the  18  Initiatives  in  the  President's 
environmental  message,  the  sulfur-oxide  tax 
may  be  most  significant — and  most  contro- 
versial. 

A  phase  out  of  high-sulfur  coal  and  oil 
fuels  is  intended  to  protect  Americans' 
health,  trees  and  shrubs,  even  house  paint. 
But  consumers  may  wind  up  helping  pay  the 
tax  (10  to  15  cents  a  pound  of  sulfur)  In 
higher  prices.  The  power  Industry  probably 
would  be  hit  hardest,  as  well  as  refiners  and 
smelters. 

other  controls  planned 
Other  proposals   woiild  clamp   new   envi- 
ronmental   controls   on    builders    and   land 
developers : 

"Economic  disincentives"  would  be  writ- 
ten Into  six  laws  to  steer  developers  away 
from  the  nation's  fast-dwindling  wetlands. 
Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  told 
newsmen  these  areas  are  "ecologically  fragile 
and  under  the  most  development  pressure" 
of  all  U.S.  lands. 

Federal  guidelines  would  seek  to  control 
sediment  from  construction  activities.  Mr. 
Nixon  calls  sediment  "the  most  pervasive 
water-poUution  problem"  outside  of  munici- 
pal sewage  and  industrial  discharges.  But 
action  on  the  largest  source  of  unnatural 
sedimentation — agriculture,  especially  feed- 
lots — Is  postponed. 

States  would  be  not-so-gently  prodded  to 
control  the  location  of  highways  and  airports 
as  part  of  an  environmentally  aware  land- 
use  plan.  Failure  to  comply  by  1975  could 
cost  a  state  7  cents  of  Its  coveted  federal  aid 
for  roads,  airports,  and  conservation. 

The  President  also  proposes  19  new  federal 
wilderness  sanctuaries,  encompassing  1.3  mil- 
lion acres,  and  orders  an  end  to  poisoning 
predators  (mostly  coyotes)  on  the  public 
lands. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIA-nON   OP   STU- 
DENT GOVERNMENTS  PETITIONS 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
CAUSE  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
met  with  a  group  of  representatives  of 
the  Natlonsd  Conference  of  Campus  Ac- 
tion for  Soviet  Jewry.  This  group  of  col- 
lege students  was  formed  last  December 
at  the  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Student  Governments,  held  at 
Loyola  University  In  Chicago. 

The  delegates  to  that  conference  con- 
sisted of  student  government  presidents, 
vice  presidents,  and  student  senators 
from  almost  every  major  campus  in  the 
United  States. 

The  delegates  reflected  the  entire  pan- 
oply of  ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds 
which  are  found  in  our  country,  and  they 
came  from  denominational  schools  of  all 
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kinds.  In  addition  to  nondenomlnational 
colleges. 

It  was  not  out  of  parochial  concern 
that  1,870  delegates  to  that  convention 
of  student  government  representatives 
signed  their  nsunes  to  petitions  addressed 
to  Premier  Kosygin,  calling  on  him  to 
honor  the  provision  of  his  nation's  con- 
stitution respecting  freedom  of  religion. 
Those  petitions  have  been  sent  to 
President  Nixon,  In  the  hope  tiiat  he  will 
convey  them  to  Mr.  Kosygin  during  his 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the 
President  will  bring  to  bear  the  influence 
of  his  office  in  support  of  religious  free- 
dom for  the  Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  students  Involved  for 
their  unselfish  efforts  to  bring  relief  to 
the  oppressed  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  Join  them  in  their  plea  to  the 
President  that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the 
agenda  of  matters  to  be  discussed  during 
his  forthcoming  good  wUl  trip  to  Moscow. 
To  give  my  colleagues  a  better  idea  of 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  concern  among 
college  students  for  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  I  would  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Kosygin  which  accompanies  the  peti- 
tions. It  contains  a  listing  of  more  thsm 
60  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  whose  delegates  signed  the  peti- 
tion. The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Ma.  Kosygin  :  These  petitions  contain 
the  names  of  1,870  delegates  to  the  1971  Na- 
tional Association  of  Student  Government's 
convention,  held  at  Loyola  University  of  Chi- 
cago last  December  3-6. 

The  delegates  consisted  of  student  govern- 
ment presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  various 
student  senators  from  most  every  major 
campiis  across  the  United  States. 

Various  Interest  groups,  ranging  from  the 
National  Student  Lobby  to  Concerned  Clergy 
and  Laymen,  are  also  contained  In  the  peti- 
tions. 

The  widespread  representation  of  these 
petitions  shows  the  vast  extent  of  student 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
other  Soviet  minorities. 

A  partial  list  of  universities  and  colleges 
represented  follows: 

U.  of  Alaska,  American  U.,  Auburn  U., 
Barnard  CoUege,  Boston  U.,  U.  of  California 
at  Santa  Cruz,  U.  of  Chicago. 

Columbia  U.,  U.  of  Detroit,  U.  of  Florida, 
Fordham  U.,  Georgetown  U.,  Georgia  Tech  U., 
George  Washington  U. 

Grinnel  CoUege,  Harvard  U.,  U.  of  Illinois, 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Indiana 
State  U.,  Indiana  U.,  U.  of  Iowa. 

Johns  Hopkins  U.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Kent  State 
U.,  Knox  College,  Loycda  U.  of  Chicago,  Mar- 
quette n.,  U.  of  Maryland,  U.  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

U.  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State  U.,  U.  of 
Minnesota,  U.  of  Missouri,  Montana  State  U.. 
U.  of  Nebraska,  U.  of  New  Mexico,  U.  of  North 
Carolina,  U.  of  North  Dakota. 

Northwee1«m  U.,  Notre  Dame  IT.,  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio  State  V.,  Ohio  U.,  Penn  State 
U.,  Princeton  U.,  Purdue  V. 

U.  of  Rhode  Island,  U.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, U.  of  Southern  California,  Southern 
Methodist  U.,  Stanford  U.,  U.  o*  Termeesee, 
U.  of  Texas,  U.  of  Toronto. 

U.  of  California  at  Los  Angelee,  U.  of 
Utah,  VanderfoUt  U.,  Vasaar  CoUege,  VU- 
lanova  U.,  WllUam  and  Mary  College,  U.  of 
Wisconsin,  Tale  U. 

In  addition  to  the  above  well-known 
schools,  numerous  smaller  and  lees  promi- 
nent universities  and  colleges  from  across 
tbe  country  aiv  represented  in  the  petitions. 


The  names  contained  in  these  petitions  are 
not  representative  of  one  interest  group  or 
one  ethnic  community.  But  (A  hundreds  of 
college  level  student  government  leaden 
with  varied  backgrounds  and  beliefs.  But  on 
the  question  of  oppressed  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  convictions  are  unani- 
mously alike.  We  urge  you  to  consider  their 
opinions. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Dan  Tract, 
Vice-President.  Loyola  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago. 


LEX  GREEN :  A  STUDY  IN  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Poqua)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  was  President  of  these  United  States 
when  a  young  man  named  R.  A. — ^Lex — 
Green  came  to  Congress. 

One  of  those  young  men  who  axe  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
he  was  to  serve  for  20  years.  In  that  time 
he  lived  through  the  great  depression 
and  the  challenging  period  of  World  War 
II.  He  knew  the  great  and  near-great  in 
this  period  in  American  history — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  very  much  a  part 
of  It. 

Lex  Green  was  known  for  his  oratory 
and  colorful  dress.  He  was  a  great  cam- 
paigner in  a  day  gone  by  where  the  can- 
didate made  those  persons^  contacts  and 
speeches  on  the  comer. 

I  rise  today  to  wish  this  fine  gentle- 
man very  best  wishes  as  he  approEiches 
another  milestone — his  80th  birthday  is 
tomorrow. 

His  has  been  a  great  life. 

Few  men  are  privileged  to  have  known 
such  success,  to  have  the  honors  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  then 
have  the  time  to  sit  back  and  reflect  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  results  of 
the  actions  taken  in  that  time. 

He  has  been  blessed  with  a  fine  fam- 
ily, and  not  too  long  ago  I  was  privileged 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  welcome  my 
predecessor  and  friend  in  my  office.  To- 
day, at  80,  he  is  still  of  keen  mind  and 
famous  wit. 

The  Gainesville  Sim  of  January  30, 
printed  an  excellent  tribute  by  Sam  Mc- 
Garvey  to  Lex  Green  which  I  saved  for 
today.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  those 
Members  here  who  knew  him  in  wishing 
him  a  happy  birthday  and  our  very  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness. 

The  article  follows: 

Tribute  to  Lex  Green 
(By  Sam  McOarvey) 

Starecz. — With  his  80th  birthday  coming  up 
Feb.  10,  former  congressman  B.  A.  "Lex" 
Oreen  Is  still  keeping  up  his  law  practice 
here  and  attending  to  bis  other  business  in- 
terests. 

During  the  course  of  his  career,  which 
started  In  1908  when  he  passed  an  examina- 
tion to  become  a  teacher,  he  served  for  many 
years  In  the  education  field  and  later  was 
elected  Bradford  County  Judge,  state  legisla- 
tor from  the  coxinty,  and  congressman  from 
the  Second  District. 

And  down  through  the  political  years,  his 
flowing  Windsor  tie  has  been  his  badge  of  of- 


fice, and  he  has  been  noted  for  unfailing 
courtesy  extended  to  friends  and  foes  alike. 
But  his  story  can  best  be  told  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

He  was  bom  Feb.  10,  1892,  three  miles 
southwest  of  Lake  Butler,  son  of  William 
Henry  and  Emma  Andreu  Oreen.  His  great- 
grandfather fought  In  the  Seminole  Indian 
Wars  and  was  given  a  grant  of  40  acres,  lo- 
cated on  Madison  Street  In  Starke,  about  a 
half-mile  west  of  the  old  Bradford  County 
courthouse. 

His  family  moved  east  of  New  River  when 
Lex  was  only  two,  and  he  attended  schools 
In  the  New  River  area  and  later  enrolled  at 
Bradford  High  School.  After  graduation,  he 
took  and  passed  a  teacher  examination  test 
when  he  was  16. 

Toung  Lex  taught  school  then  at  Rosier, 
Rising,  Long  Bridge,  Little  Springs  (Worth- 
Ington),  Brooker  and  Webster  In  Sumter 
County.  He  attended  the  Umverslty  of  Flor- 
ida, and  In  1916  was  graduated  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  education.  (He  earned  the  de- 
gree In  two  and  a  half  years.) 

Oreen  then  taught  at  Hampton,  Ralford 
and  Lake  Butler  and  later  served  as  principal 
at  Live  Oak  and  at  Brooksville. 

In  1913,  young  Lex  had  served  as  a  mes- 
senger In  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Tallahassee  and  In  1915  was  appointed  as  as- 
sistant clerk  of  the  House.  In  1917,  he  was 
made  clerk. 

With  that  background,  Oreen  ran  for  state 
representative  from  Bradford  County  and 
was  elected  to  that  office  in  1918.  During  that 
term.  Green  said  he  introduced  a  bill,  later 
passed,  which  became  Florida's  first  law  on 
compulsory  school  attendance.  He  said  he 
also  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  state 
to  furnish  free  cholera  vaccine  to  farmers. 
In  1920,  Green  was  elected  county  Judge 
and  that  year  went  north  and  took  a  special 
course  in  law  at  Yale  Umverslty. 

And  In  1921,  he  took  an  examination  on 
law  and  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Florida  Bar.  (Last  June  he  was  honored  as 
a  50- year  member  of  the  organization.) 

Three  years  later.  Green  ran  for  Congress 
from  the  Second  District  and  was  elected.  He 
served  for  18  years  from  this  district,  and  an 
additional  two  years  when.  In  1942,  he  was 
elected  as  a  congressman-at-large. 

In  reviewing  his  term  In  Congress,  Oreen 
said  he  worked  hard  on  getting  the  cross- 
state  canal  project  launched  in  1942,  and 
that  he  took  part  lo  getting  the  Naval  Air 
Station  located  at  Jackson vlUe,  as  well  as  two 
shipyards. 

Another  project  he  was  Instrumental  In 
getting  through,  he  said,  was  the  location  of 
an  Army  training  station  at  what  Is  now 
Camp  Blandlng.  He  said  he  worked  with  the 
site  selection  committee  on  it  and  that  when 
the  site  near  Starke  was  chosen,  it  resulted 
In  employment  opportunities  for  many  per- 
sons In  this  area. 

In  recalling  past  events,  Oreen  said  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  thought  that  In  1944 
the  time  was  right  for  me  to  run  for  gover- 
nor, but  it  wasn't." 

He  referred  to  the  gubernatorial  race  In 
that  year  when  there  were  six  candidates, 
and  he  finished  second  by  a  margin  of  only 
one  per  cent  behind  MlUard  F.  Caldwell  to 
get  Into  a  nin-off. 

Oreen  lost  that  bid  for  the  highest  office 
In  the  state,  and  as  matters  turned  out,  he 
was  fated  to  lose  subsequent  contests.  In 
which  he  ran  for  US.  Senate  and  a  seat  on 
the  Railroad  and  PubUc  Utilities  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  a  race  for  Bradford  County 
Judge. 

Getting  back  to  1944,  Green  was  accepted 
for  service  in  the  Navy,  due,  he  said,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Navy  was  then  very  liberal  in 
their  tests.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander, attached  to  the  14th  Naval  District 
and  was  stationed  for  about  a  year  In  Pearl 
Harbor  as  a  legal  assistance  officer. 

On  returning  home,  he  set  up  his  law 
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practice  here  and  took  on  a  motor  car  deal- 
ership. And,  aa  mentioned,  he  took  several 
more  cracks  at  political  offices. 

In  that  connection,  he  has  served  as 
county-  and  state-member  of  the  Executive 
Democratic  Committee  and  has  taken  an 
active  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  his  party. 
On  the  personal  aide.  Oreen  married  Bes- 
sie LuclUe  Harris  of  Gainesville  In  1935  and 
they  have  four  children.  They  are:  R.  A. 
"Buzzy"  Green,  public  defender  of  the  8th 
Judicial  Circuit;  Mrs.  Curtis  (Sandnk  Lu- 
cUle)  Sanders  of  Starke;  WllUam  Harris 
Oreen  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  has  a  doc- 
torate In  chemistry;  and  Michael  Andreau 
Green  of  Starke. 

Green  said  that  he  donated  the  land  cm 
which  the  Bradford  County  Health  Clinic  Is 
located,  and  that  he  also  gave  a  part  of  the 
land  used  as  a  site  for  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

As  to  hobbles,  he  aald  he  used  to  hunt  and 
flsh  but  has  had  to  give  up  those  activities. 
Today,  he  saii!  he  reads  a  lot  and  spends 
time  looking  at  television. 

When  questioned  on  the  proposed  judicial 
amendment  coming  up  for  a  vote  on  Mar.  14, 
he  said  he  has  mixed  feelings  on  It  but  will 
vote  for  It  nevertheless. 

When  talking  politics  around  here,  when- 
ever the  subject  of  Lex  Oreen  comes  up, 
one  of  the  speakers  will  invariably  refer  to 
one  thing. 

"The  thing  I  think  helped  Lex  get  elected 
so  many  times,"  the  speaker  will  say,  "is  that 
at  every  fish  fry  or  political  rally,  old  Lex 
had  the  ability  to  seek  out  the  coimtry  folks 
and  greet  each  by  name,  and  how  he  ever  did 
it  Is  beyond  me." 

In  any  event,  his  many  friends  will  be 
saying  happy  birthday  to  Lex  Oreen  when 
his  80th  anniversary  rolls  around  In  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  SIXES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Rob- 
ert Alexis  Green  is  80 — and  still  active. 
This  Is  not  surprising.  Lex  Green  has 
throughout  his  life  been  a  vigorous  and 
active  individual,  a  man  of  vision,  and 
a  man  to  inspire  a  strong  following. 

Mr.  Green  was  a  senior  Congressman 
when  I  came  to  the  House  in  1941.  At 
that  time  in  the  Florida  House  Delega- 
tion there  were  five  Members.  Now  there 
are  12  and  next  year  there  will  be  15. 
Thirty-one  years  later,  amazingly,  all 
of  the  five  survived  except  one — ^Pat 
Cannon  of  Miami.  The  other  Members 
were  J.  Hardin  Peterson  of  Lakeland 
and  Joe  Hendricks  of  DeLand.  I  learned 
from  all  of  them.  Each  was  a  leader  in 
his  own  way.  But  Lex  Green  among  oth- 
er accomplishments  was  a  polished 
speaker  whose  style  was  higWy  impres- 
sive to  me. 

He  possessed  other  characteristics 
which  I  appreciated.  He  was  colorful, 
but  he  was  also  the  kindliest  of  indi- 
viduals and  he  was  always  helpful  to  a 
young  Congressman  trying  to  find  his 
way  about  in  the  complicated  maze  of 
government.  I  used  his  stories,  and  now 
and  then  I  ressurect  one  and  get  addi- 
tional mfleage  from  it.  And  it  was  Lex 
who  cautioned  me  always  to  be  just  a 
Uttle  late  at  meetings.  That  is  when 
your  presence  will  be  appreciated  most 
Lex  sald: 
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Yes,  Lex  was  a  colorful  leader  In  the 
House.  He  represented  an  era,  a  good 
era  when  an  officeholder  maintained 
close  contact  with  his  people  and  knew 
them  by  tlieir  first  names  and  enjoyed 
their  trust  because  he  was  one  of  them. 
Passing  times  have  changed  that  con- 
cept of  public  trust,  and  Lex  Green  lives 
on  with  memories  of  another  age,  but 
with  the  same  abiding  faith  in  America, 
to  which  he  contributed  so  much. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Lex,  to  his  beloved  wife,  Lu- 
cille, and  to  all  his  family. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  my  distingviished 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pdqua)  and  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  Florida  delegation  in  the  House 
(Mr.  SncEs)  and  others  of  his  colleagues 
in  honoring  an  old  and  great  friend  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  political  leaders 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  former  leader 
of  that  House,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Alexis  "Lex"  Green.  Lex  Green  is  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Florida  for  his  long  public  service,  his 
warm  and  friendly  personality,  and  his 
deep  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
people.  His  rich  life  on  February  10  will 
have  spanned  80  years — a  period  dynam- 
ic in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world.  Lex  Green  has  been 
eminent  in  every  field  in  which  he  la- 
bored— teacher,   lawyer,  Florida  Legis- 
lator, and  Member  of  this  House.  His 
legislative  career  is  filled  with  many  leg- 
islative    accomplishments     and     many 
achievements  for  the  benefit  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  coimtry.  A  sum- 
mary that  touches  upon  the  highlights 
of  his  illustrious  career  is  found  in  the 
Biographical  Directory  ofthe  American 
Congress  1774-1971,  as  follows: 
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Lex  Oreen  rendered  able  and  patriotic 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  coun- 
try and  has  always  been  one  diligent  in 
the  service  of  the  veterans  of  our  wars 
indeed,  In  the  support  of  every  worthy 
cause. 

Lex  has  fought  many  political  battles 
but  he  has  always  been  as  Roosevelt  said 
Al  Smith  was  "a  happy  warrior."  People 
like  Lex  Green  because  he  is  a  likable 
man  of  warm  heart,  generous  spirit  and 
a  deep  capacity  for  abiding  friendship. 

Lex  Green  has  rendered  great  service 
to  his  State  and  country  and  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  80th  birthday  and 
wishing  for  him  many  more  years  of 
healthy,  satisfying,  and  useful  life.  My 
wife  joins  me  in  extending  warmest  feli- 
citations to  him. 
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Don't  go  too  soon.  Tou  will  be  In  the  way 
and  they  won't  know  what  to  do  with 
you.  If  you  go  to  late,  they  will  faU  out  with 
you. 

And  maybe  I  should  not  tell  It,  but 
Lex  also  cautioned  me: 

Don't  finish  a  project  too  soon.  Let  the 
people  know  what  you  are  doing  for  them. 


Grktn,   Robxht   Alkxis,   a   Representative 
from  Florida;  bom  near  Lake  Butler,  Brad- 
ford   Coimty    (now    Union    County),    Fla 
February     10,     1802;     attended     the     rural 
schools;  commenced  teaching  Liberty  Public 
School  at  the  age  of  16;  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  at  Lake  Butler  in  1913;  mes- 
senger in  the  State  house  of  representatives 
1913-1915;  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
house  of  representatives  1915-1917  and  chief 
clerk  In  1917  and  1918;  University  of  Florida 
at  Oainesville,  B.S.,  1916;  studied  acoovmtlng 
and  business  administration  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity; principal  of  Suwannee  High  School 
in  1916  and  1917;  vice  president  of  the  Florida 
Educational  Association  in  1918;  member  of 
the  State  house  of  representatives  1918-1920, 
serving    as    speaker    pro    tempore    in    igis' 
studied    law    at   Yale    University;    was   ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1921  and  commenced 
practice    in    Starke,   Fla.;    elected    Judge    of 
Bradford  County,  Fla.,  In   1921  and  served 
until  1924,  when  he  resigned,  having  been 
elected  to  Congress;   elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  Sixty-ninth  and  to  the  nine  succeed- 
ing Congresses  and  served  from  March  4, 
1925,  xintll  his  resignation  on  November  26,' 
1944,  to  enter  the  United  States  Navy;  was 
not  a  candidate  for  renomlnatlon  in  1944, 
but  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Florida  gubernatorial  nomination;  served  as 
a  lieutenant  commander  In  the  United  States 
Navy  from  November  26,  1944,  to  November 
2,    1946;    resumed   the   practice   of   law   at 
Starke,  Fla.,  and  served  as  county  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  as  city  attorney  for  the  city 
of   Starke;    member   Democratic    Executive 
Committee,    Bradford    County,    and    State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee;    operates 
an    automobile    agency;    is    a    resident    of 
Starke,  Fla. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Shoup)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  years  we  have  had  a  gun  control  law 
on  the  books  which  was  described  as  a 
panacea  to  our  crime  in  the  streets  prob- 
lem; to  violent  crime  around  the  land.  It 
was  intended  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
use  of  firearms  against  the  citizenry  of 
the  United  States. 

All  available  reports  Indicate  that  this 
law  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  In  fact 
armed  robbery  and  murder  are  the  two 
crimes  that  have  shown  the  greatest  in- 
creases in  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  obvious,  to  all  who  will 
see,  that  the  position  held  by  many  of 
our  responsible  citizens  is  a  valid  one- 
that  the  most  effective  method  of  attack- 
ing armed  crime  is  to  vigorously  attack 
the  criminal.  Every  one  of  us  must  be 
concerned  with  the  restraint  of  those 
who  would  put  firearms  to  unlawful  use 
not  merely  possess  them. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
do  just  that.  I  must  warn  you  that  my 
bill  Is  not  a  timid  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  takes  a  firm  position  on  the 
assessment  of  punishment  to  those  who 
show  an  utter  disregard  for  the  property 
and  lives  of  others. 

In  our  present  day  society  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
I  suggest  that  my  bill  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  this  problem:  The  protection  of  the 
rights  of  Innocent  law-abiding  citizens. 
I  hope  that  each  Member  will  give 
honest  consideration  to  this  bill,  the  text 
of  which  is  as  follows : 

HJt.  13129 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
the  United  SUtes  Code   (rejecting  flre- 
arms)   to  penalize  the  use  of  flrearma  in 
the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  ex- 
isting provisions,  to  lower  certain  age  lim- 
its from  twenty-one  years  to  eighteen,  and 
to  eliminate  cerUln  record-keeping  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  ammunition 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
924(c)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"(o)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  any  firearm  to  commit  a  felony 
with  respect  to  which  the  dlstrlot  eoart  at 
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the  United  States  have  original  and  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  under  section  3231  of  this 
title,  or  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  any  such  felony,  or 

"(2)  uses  any  firearm  transported  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  affecting 
such  commerce  to  commit,  or  carries  such  a 
firearm  unlawfully  diu'lng  the  commission  of 
any  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,  and  is  convicted  of 
such  crime  in  a  court  of  any  State, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony  or 
crime,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  five  years,  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second 
or  subsequent  conviction  under  this  subsec- 
tion, such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  not  less 
than  ten,  or  to  life  Imprisonment.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  in  the 
case  of  any  person  convicted  under  this  sub- 
section, or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence, 
nor  shall  the  term  of  Imprisonment  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  run  concurrently 
with  any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for 
the  commission  of  such  felony  or  crime." 

Sec.  2.  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  922(c)(1)  by  striking  out 
all  after  "I  swear  that"  up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding "I  am  eighteen  years  or  more  of 
age."; 

(2)  by  striking  out,  "twenty-one  years" 
wherever  it  appears  in  such  chapter,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "eighteen  years"; 
and 

(3)  in  section  922(b)(5)  by  striking  out 
"or  ammunition". 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  $2  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
February  15  marks  the  152d  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
leading  civil  rights  and  voting  rights 
advocates,  Susan  B.  Anthony.  This  oc- 
casion is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us 
to  reflect  on  the  status  of  women's  rights 
and  sex  discrimination  today. 

In  the  more  than  70  years  since  this 
century  began,  American  women  have 
achieved  new  life  styles  and  have  gained 
a  significant  improvement  in  status.  As 
late  as  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  bride 
was  treated  by  law  as  little  more  than  a 
possession  of  her  husband.  She  could  not 
vote,  nm  for  office  or,  in  many  cases,  buy 
property,  own  a  business,  or  even  inherit 
anything  of  value.  American  women 
combined  fleldwork,  grueling  housework, 
and  childbearlng.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  man  to  bury  two  or  three  wives  in  a 
lifetime,  such  was  the  mortality  rate  of 
women. 

In  the  20th  century,  however,  women 
began  to  enroll  In  college  In  large  num- 
bers, began  to  work  outside  the  home,  and 
won  the  vote.  Women  had  been  exploited 
for  years  in  the  infamous  sweatshops. 
Doors  to  white-collar  employment  did 
not  open  to  the  female  sex  untU  the  world 
wars,  when  women  were  needed  to  fill  the 
jobs  at  home  left  vacant  when  our  boys 
were  sent  abroad.  Women  learned,  never- 
theless, that  they  would  be  paid  less  than 
men  for  the  same  work,  and  that  women 
were  the  last  hired  and  the  first  fired, 
particularly  in  times  of  economic  stress. 

Despite  the  breakthroughs  made  by 
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women  in  the  field  of  employment  during 
World  War  II,  the  aftermath  of  that  war 
discouraged  the  working  wife  and 
mother.  Tlie  "good  life,"  after  which 
everyone  strived,  was  devoted  to  the 
family,  and  the  new  household  apph- 
ances  were  supposed  to  make  woman's 
home  her  castle.  Betty  Friedan's  book, 
"The  Feminine  Mystique,"  made  head- 
lines with  its  bold  premise  that  the  Amer- 
ican woman  was  not  happy  trapped  in 
the  glory  of  her  role  of  mother  and  home- 
maker. 

Perhaps  the  Nation  would  not  have 
become  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
American  women  if  the  1960's  had  not 
brought  us  a  new  awareness  of  discrimi- 
nation of  all  kinds.  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  efforts  to  bring  the  opportu- 
nities and  achievements  of  all  our  citi- 
zens into  more  equal  balance,  as  well  as 
the  publicizing  of  minority  group  prob- 
lems, all  contributed  to  this  awareness 
and  perhaps  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
the  new  women's  movement. 

Despite  this  new  awareness,  and  re- 
gardless of  legislation  passed  in  the  1960's 
to  eliminate  sex  discrimination — the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  the  1964  CivU 
Rights  Act,  and  several  Presidential  or- 
ders— there  is  no  question  that  sex  dis- 
crimination continues  to  poison  this  most 
free  of  nations. 

In  1968,  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  women  was  58.2  percent  that  of  men. 
The  fact  that  this  was  less  than  in  1955, 
when  women  earned  63.9  percent,  dem- 
onstrates that  we  must  not  only  push 
forward  for  greater  equality  for  women, 
but  we  must  keep  watch,  lest  the  con- 
dition of  women  should  grow  worse. 

A  recent  census  report  shows  that  in 
full-time  year-round  employment,  wom- 
en's median  earnings  are  only  three- 
fifths  of  those  of  men — $4,977  and  $8,227, 
respectively,  in  1969.  A  comparison  of 
wage  or  salary  incomes  of  year-roimd 
full-time  workers  of  all  ages  in  1969  in 
selected  major  occupation  groups  showed 
the  greatest  pay  differences  between  the 
sexes  appearing  in  the  sales  field,  where 
women's  salaries  were  only  41  percent 
of  men's.  More  comparable  salaries  oc- 
curred among  clerical  workers  where 
women  made  65  percent  as  much  as  men. 

Statistics  show  that  sex  discrimination 
pervades  all  areas  of  modem  American 
life.  Although  the  1970  census  revealed 
that  the  number  of  women  with  some 
college  education  rose  160  percent  in  the 
sixties,  compared  with  100  percent  for 
men,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  re- 
vealed that  of  all  first-year,  full  time 
students  studying  toward  L.L.D.  or  J.D. 
degrees,  27,352  are  men,  and  2,575  are 
women.  In  other  words,  only  8  percent  of 
new  law  students  are  women.  About  5 
percent,  or  1,144  women  out  of  a  total  of 
23,014,  are  beginning  graduate  students 
in  business  and  commerce.  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  our  population,  more 
than  50  percent  of  which  is  female.  Is 
represented  in  the  Senate  by  one  wom- 
an, and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  11  women. 

The  women's  liberation  movement  in 
its  extremes  Is  imattractive  to  some  peo- 
ple, but  we  must  admit  that  it  has  served 
a  very  useful  purpose.  It  has  pointed  out 
to  us  a  fact  that  in  retrospect  seems  so 
very  obvious  we  may  well  wonder  at  our 


blindness  and  insensitivity  to  it.  For  all 
our  devotion  to  the  great  American  ideals 
of  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity,  we 
have  not  been  fair  to  more  than  half  our 
population.  We  have  not  recognized  the 
potential  and  the  ability  of  American 
women. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  think  it  is 
most  important  that  we  pass  the  bill  that 
I  have  introduced  to  provide  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  American 
woman's  role  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. H.R.  11515  calls  for  the  issuance 
of  a  new  Federal  Reserve  note  to  be 
graced  with  the  portrait  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  an  abolistionist  and  one  of  the 
great  champions  of  the  women's  rights 
movement.  The  fact  that  only  one  other 
woman — Mi^.  Martha  Washington — has 
ever  been  honored  formally  by  having 
her  portrait  on  the  Nation's  currency 
serves  as  a  further  reminder  to  us  of  our 
insensitivity  in  the  past.  Passage  of  H.R. 
11515  will  not  raise  womens  pay  to  par- 
ity with  men's — it  cannot  eliminate  sex- 
ist jokes,  or  encourage  more  women  to 
strive  for  admission  to  law  school.  But  it 
can  honor  one  woman  who  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  building  of 
this  Nation,  and  give  to  Susan  B.  An- 
thony recognition  that  has  been  due  her 
for  many,  many  years. 

A  list  of  my  colleagues  who  support 
H.R.  11515  follows: 

COSPONSOES   IN   THE   HOUSE 

Alaska:  Nick  Beglch. 

Arkansas :  Bill  Alexander,  David  Pryor. 

California:  Phillip  Burton,  Aug\istus  Haw- 
kins, Peter  McCloskey,  Edward  Roybal,  Vic- 
tor Veysey,  Charles  Wilson. 

Florida:  Claude  Pepper. 

Hawaii :  Spark  Matsunaga,  Patsy  Mink. 

nUnois:  Gsorga  Collins. 

Indiana:  Ray  Madden. 

Kansas:  William  Koy. 

Kentucky:  Romano  MazzoU. 

Maine:  William  Hathaway. 

Maryland :  Edward  Garmatz.  Gilbert  Oude. 
Parren  Mitchell. 

Massachusetts:  Edward  Boland,  James 
Burke,  Michael  Harrington,  Margaret  Heckler, 
Louise  Day  Hicks.  Brad  Morse. 

Michigan :  Martha  Grifllths. 

Minnesota:   Donald  Praser,  Bill  Frenzel. 

Missouri:  Jim  Sjrmlngton. 

Nebraska:  John  McColUster. 

New  Jersey:  Domlnick  Daniels,  Henry 
Helstoskl,  Peter  Rodino. 

New  York:  Bella  Abzug,  Joseph  Addabbo, 
Herman  Badillo,  Mario  Blaggl,  Shirley  Chls- 
holm.  John  Dow,  Thaddeus  Dulskl,  Seymour 
Halpern,  PYank  Horton,  Jack  Kemp,  Ed  Koch, 
Norman  Lent,  Ogden  Reld,  BUI  Ryan,  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal,  James  Scbeuer. 

North  Carolina:  Walter  Jones. 

Pennsylvania:  Larry  Cougbliu,  Robert  Nix, 
John  Ware. 

South  Carolina:  James  Mann. 

Tennessee:  William  Anderson,  John  Dun- 
can, Dan  Kuykendall. 

Washington :  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 

Wisconsin :  Les  Aspin. 


Senators  in  Sxtpport  of  $2  Bill 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R-Maine). 
Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) 
Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Minn.) 
Glenn  Beall  (R-Md.) 
Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.) 
Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.) 
Bill  Brock  (R-Tenn.) 
Charles  Mathias  (R-Md.) 
George  McGovem  (D-SJ3.) 
Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.) 
Thomas  Mclntyre  (D-N.H.) 
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Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawall) 
Fred  Harris  (D-OUa.) 

GOVERNOBS    IN    SUPPOBT    OT   $2    BlU. 

Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas. 
John  Burns  of  Hawaii. 
Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania. 
Stanley  Hathaway  of  Wyoming. 
Kenneth  Curtis  of  Maine. 
Robert  Docking  of  Kansas. 
Wendell  Anderson  of  Minnesota. 
William  G.  MlUlken  of  Michigan. 
Francis  W.  Sargent  of  Massachxisetts. 
Russell  W.  Peterson  of  Delaware. 
Preston  Smith  of  Texas. 
Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia. 
.    Calvin  Rampton  of  Utah. 

John  C.  West  of  South  Carolina. 
Patrick  Lucey  of  Wisconsin. 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.  of  West  Virginia. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 
Edgar  D.  Whltcomb  of  Indiana. 
Richard  Ogllvle  of  Illinois. 
Tom  Mesklll  of  Connecticut. 
Reubln  0*D.  Askew  of  Florida. 
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Women's  Organizations  in  Support  of 

$3  Bill 

National  CoimcU  of  Women    (23  million 
women) . 

American  Btislness  Women's  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Republic  Women. 

Federation  of  Jewish  Women's  Organiza- 
tions. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

American  Baptist  Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Artists. 

Women  United  for  the  United  Nations. 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  &  Recreation. 

National  Coimcll  of  Administrative  Women 
In  Education. 

Women  World  War  Veterans  (2nd). 

Association  for  Women's  Active  Return  to 
Education. 

International  Association  of  Women  Police. 

Chmese  Women's  Association,  Inc. 

American  Mothers'  Committee,  Inc. 

Federation  of  Women  Shareholders  In 
American  Business. 

Women  Strike  For  Peace. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  Inc. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association, 
Inc. 

Association  of  American  Women  Dentists. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women's  Federa- 
tion. 

Women's  Overseas  Service  League. 

National  Women's  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ethical  Union. 

National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and 
Counselors. 

Women's  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Women's  International  League  For  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club. 

Two  RzcvNT  Editorials  In  Sttpport  or  xsot 

92  Bill 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 

Thk  Susan  B.  Bill? 

Rep.  Seymour  Halpem's  proposal  to  re- 
issue the  $2  bill  and  put  suffragette  Susan  B. 
Anthony's  picture  on  It  seems  to  us  to  have 
a  lot  going  for  It. 

The  92  denomination,  discontinued  In  1966, 
makes  even  more  sense  today  when  the  buck 
doesn't  go  nearly  as  far  as  It  used  to.  And  It 
would  save  the  government  an  estimated  92.1 
million  a  year  in  printing  costs  by  replacing 
half  of  the  ones  with  bills  of  twice  that  value. 

True,  Founding  Father  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whose  serenely  handsome  face  used  to  grace 
the  92  bill,  would  be  replaced  by  the  rather 
grim  visage  Susan  B.  presented  to  a  male 
chauvinist  society. 

But  richly  honored  Tom  already  Is  r^re- 


sented  on  the  nickel.  And,  Virginia  gentle- 
man that  he  was,  we  can't  believe  he'd  mind 
a  bit  stepping  aside  for  a  lady  whose  com- 
pany he  might  have  found  tedious  but  whose 
zeal  for  social  progress  he  certainly  woTiId 
have  admired. 

One  hitch  seen  by  New  York  Republican 
Ebilpern  and  cosponsors  of  bis  proposal  Is 
that  Women's  Libbers  will  view  it  as  an  In- 
siUting  sop  to  their  ambition  to  innumerable 
high  offices.  Their  suspicion  might  be  merited 
If  he  had  proposed  putting  Susan  B.  on  a  93 
bill. 

But,  given  the  economic  temper  of  the 
times,  Susan  B.  Anthony  on  a  92  bill  might 
become  even  more  familiar  to  the  citizenry 
than  two  famous  males  popularized  by  our 
coinage.  The  Indian  on  the  old  penny.  And 
the  buffalo  on  nlckles  when  nlckles  used  to 
buy  a  good  cigar. 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio] 

Pass  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  92  Buck 

The  accomplishments  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 

have  a  contemporary  currency  that  altogether 

Justify  honoring  her  by  reactivating  the  92 

bill  and  putting  her  picture  on  it. 

This  American  feminist  and  reformer 
(1820-1906)  was  a  prime  leader  In  temper- 
ance work,  abolition  of  slavery,  the  women's 
rights  movement.  No  present-day  women's 
libber  would  have  amounted  to  anything 
without  her  trail  blazing. 

When  she  died  on  March  13,  1906,  woman 
suffrage  had  been  won  only  In  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  But  her  efforts  led  to  adoption  of 
the  19th  Amendment  in  1920  granting  woman 
suffrage  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  bills  now  In  both  House  and 
Senate  to  feature  this  suffragette's  picture 
on  a  new  92  bill.  Twenty-five  women's  groups 
are  behind  the  plan,  according  to  the  spon- 
sors, U.S.  Rep.  Seymour  Halpern,  B-N.Y.,  and 
U.S.  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  D-Callf. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Susan  B.  Anthony 
should  be  the  first  woman  on  U.S.  currency. 
Soon,  we  hope,  a  prominent  black  person  also 
will  distinguish  U.S.  money,  eitber  coin  or 
paper.  i 

GREAT  LAKES  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  keen  disappointment  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  did 
not  take  a  positive  stsind  on  EPA's  pro- 
posal to  fight  Great  Lakes  pollution, 
thereby  realistically  precluding  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  President,  including  a 
Great  Lakes  protection  plan  in  his  envi- 
ronmental message.  I,  therefore,  call  for 
some  assurance  from  the  White  House 
that  the  massive,  crash  program  has  not 
been  totally  rejected  and  I  also  think  it 
is  imperative  that  the  President  convey 
words  of  encouragement  to  our  Canadian 
neighbors  that  the  United  States  will 
meet  the  challenge. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  a  national  con- 
cern. The  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  particularly  Lake  Erie,  have  been  an 
environmental  focal  point  for  more  than 
a  decade.  As  early  as  1960  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  declared  that  Lake  Erie 
had  the  highest  priority  with  respect  to 
cleanup  over  any  other  river  or  lake  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tions of  the  OMB  this  body  can  stand 
fast  on  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Con- 
tinuing Resolution— HJl.  12741 — which 


we  passed  on  Monday  Including  an  in- 
crease of  $1.35  billion  in  grant  funds 
which  are  not  included  in  the  Senate 
version.  By  doing  so,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  at  least  $20  million  of  the  grant 
money  in  the  House  resolution  could  be 
earmarked  as  seed  money  for  a  major, 
crash  program  to  clean  up  the  Great 
Lakes.  As  I  expressed  during  the  debate 
on  the  resolution,  I  am  disappointed  the 
Senate  did  not  include  a  grant  section, 
but  I  am  hopeful  the  House  conferees  will 
insist  on  the  House  version. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  our  col- 
league from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatiok)  is 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  as  it  applies 
to  the  Great  Lakes  since  he  is  not  only 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  committee, 
he  is  also  chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Great  Lakes  Congressman.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  the  OMB.  In  fact,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  control  the  key 
committees  and  the  conference  and  could 
even  earmark  In  the  conference  report 
that  $20  million  of  the  $1,350  billion  in- 
crease in  grant  funds  must  go  to  begin- 
ning a  program  to  restore  the  Great 
Lakes. 


ASPIN:  300,000  VIETNAMESE  MAY  BE 
FORCED  TO  MOVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlemsm  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  are  still  planning  to  move 
as  many  as  300,000  refugees  from  South 
Vietnam's  northernmost  province  to 
southern  districts  450  miles  away.  I  am 
releasing  to  the  public  today,  a  series  of 
documents  that  reveal  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  peasants  to  re- 
location has  not  slowed  down  this  se- 
cret United  States-South  Vietnamese 
plan. 

These  documents  indicate  that  the 
movement  surely  will  not  be  voluntary. 
Surveys  among  the  local  population,  con- 
ducted by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  itself,  indicate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peasants  are  opposed  to 
moving  450  miles.  The  survey  found: 

The  people  oppose  to  any  move  outside 
of  MR-I  (South  Vietnamese  northern  region) 
.  .  .  practically  everyone  whose  relocation  is 
necessary  prefer  a  move  to  a  place  close  to 
native  villages  and  hamlets. 

Despite  the  obvious  opposition  of  the 
local  peasants,  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  are  pressing  ahead  with 
this  plan  of  massive  relocation. 

The  United  States  has  been  planning 
such  a  massive  relocation  of  refugees 
since  1968  despite  official  denials.  When 
news  of  this  plan  first  leaked  to  the  press 
in  January  1971,  AID  denied  that  they 
had  a  specific  plan  for  movement  at  the 
time.  These  plans,  however,  were  never 
dropped,  only  shelved  because  of  the 
glare  of  publicity.  Now  the  plans  have 
been  revised  and  the  United  States  still 
plans  to  move  300,000  people  450  miles 
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away  from  their  native  villages  and  ham- 
lets. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  is 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  move 
because  they  hope  to  convert  much  of 
the  area  into  a  free  fire  zone.  One  Viet- 
namese cabinet  member.  Dr.  Dan,  has 
asserted: 

When  refugees  are  moved  out  of  their 
camps  the  government  will  turn  much  of 
the  land  into  a  free  fire  zone. 

I  have  called  upon  AID  Director  Dr. 
John  A.  Hannah  to  drop  this  ill-advised 
and  poorly  conceived  plan.  I  believe  that 
this  kind  of  mass  relocation  only  plays 
into  the  hands  of  our  Vietcong  enemies. 
The  VC  are  able  to  exploit  the  resent- 
ment of  the  peasants  who  are  forced  to 
move  by  Saigon  and  the  Americans.  The 
very  people  we  are  supposedly  defending 
and  helping  can  become  our  worst  enemy 
when  they  are  forced  to  leave  their  tra- 
ditional homelands.  It  is  this  kind  of 
stupid  and  often  inhumane  policy  that 
has  prevented  the  allies  from  winning 
the  war. 

The  United  States  has  charged  many 
times  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Those 
charges  are  certainly  true.  But  this 
forced  movement  of  300,000  Vietnamese 
refugees  leaves  America  open  to  the 
charge  of  violating  ai-ticle  49  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  that  prohibits  indi- 
vidual or  mass  forcible  transfers.  If  we 
expect  the  North  Vietnamese  to  live  up 
to  the  Geneva  Convention,  we  must  also 
strictly  adhere  to  the  rules  of  that  in- 
ternational treaty. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  movement  of  300,000  refugees  has 
already  begim.  At  least  14,000  peasants 
have  already  been  transf ered  from  South 
Vietnam's  northernmost  province  450 
miles  away  from  their  homes. 

The  American  people  deserve  a  full 
explanation  of  AID's  policy  of  forced 
transfer  that  appears  to  be  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  policies  that  have  failed  for 
years  and  cost  America  so  much  In  lives 
and  money. 

The  documents  and  my  letter  to  Di- 
rector Hannah  follows: 

Headquarters,  U.S.  Milrart  As- 
sistance Command,  Vectnam, 

SeptemlyeT  20,  1971. 
Memorandum  tor  record: 

The  attached  chronology  of  events  on  the 
proposed  relocation  of  refugees  raises  a  num- 
ber of  serious  questions  that  must  be  faced 
by  CORDS  and  the  War  Victims  Directorate. 
I  am  afraid  that  a  careful  reading  of  the 
events,  plus  a  long  discussion  I  had  with 
Dr.  Dan  September  17  on  a  visit  to  proposed 
relocation  sites,  indicates  that  CORDS  is  get- 
ting into  a  large-scale  project  with  poten- 
tially disastrous  results. 

Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan  is  a  brilliant  man, 
very  affable,  fluent  In  both  i^el'''>'  and 
French  and,  most  important,  a  man  with  a 
reputation  for  getting  things  done.  He  proved 
his  resourcefulness  In  the  handling  of  200,000 
repatriates  from  Cambodia  with  little  ad- 
vance notice. 

Considering  precisely  these  fine  attributes, 
I  believe  that  CORDS  must  be  wary  of  the 
man  Dr.  Dan  and  his  potential  plans  that 
he  hopes  to  carry  out.  He  has  grand  Ideas 
for  relocating  people  which  may  lead  to  the 
movement  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees. Dr.  Dan  himself  admitted  as  much. 

In  my  conversation  with  him  last  week.  Dr. 


Dan  indicated  that  any  movement  will  move 
slowly  this  year,  beginning  perhaps  by  mid- 
October  with  8,450  people  at  Ha  Thanh  and 
Dal  An  in  Quang  Trl  Province  and  then  mov- 
ing Cam  Lo  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Per- 
haps, Dr.  Dan  feels,  30,000  people  could  be 
moved  this  year. 

Next  year.  Dr.  Dan  h(^>ee,  as  many  as  300,- 
000  in  all  may  be  moved  from  Quang  Nam 
and  Quang  Ngai  Provinces.  In  short,  a  much 
larger  plan  is  envisioned  that  the  mere  vol- 
untary movements  of  some  people  from  Ha 
Thanh  and  Dal  An. 

More  Important,  what  may  start  out  as  a 
voluntary  movement  may  wind  up  getting 
entangled  with  political  considerations.  Dr. 
Dan  stressed  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
movement  that  the  area  from  which  refu- 
gees are  brought  can  be  turned  Into  a  free- 
fire  zone.  Again,  I  am  afraid  that  any  refu- 
gees who  get  In  the  way  of  plans  for  fighting 
the  war,  including  a  possible  abandonment 
of  parts  of  I  Corps,  will  get  moved.  There 
is  no  proof  on  this  score;  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  potential  problems  with  which  this 
movement  may  get  Involved. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  which 
must  be  raised  and  answered  before  any- 
one is  moved.  What  follows  is  a  partial 
llsUng: 

1.  Do  the  8,200  In  Ha  Thanh,  perhaps 
20,000  in  Cam  Lo,  and  up  to  300.000  people 
in  Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngai  really  want 
to  move?  This  is  the  crucial  question  which 
must  be  determined  before  any  relocation  is 
carried  out. 

2.  Why  is  there  such  a  great  change  in 
attitudes  frcxn  February  to  July  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Ha  TTianh?  On  February  1,  1971,  Mr. 
James  Ready,  Acting  Chief  of  the  War  Vic- 
tims Division,  Da  Nang,  wrote  about  the 
people  of  Ha  Thanh  that,  "The  people  are 
opposed  to  any  move  outside  of  MR  1  but 
some  would  be  disposed  to  a  move  to  Thua 
Thlen  Province.  .  .  .  Practically  everyone.  If 
relocation  is  necessary,  prefer  a  move  to  a 
place  close  to  their  native  villages  and  ham- 
lets. This  will  facilitate  future,  possible  RTV 
movement."  These  sentiments  were  con- 
firmed for  the  entire  region  in  the  I  Corps 
Site  Survey  of  March  30,  1971.  By  July  the 
villagers  were  requesting  to  move. 

3.  On  September  8,  a  memorandum  was 
written  to  Mr.  Stewart  stating  that  the  re- 
quests from  Dal  An  and  Ha  Thanh  "were 
strictly  voluntary  and  in  no  way  solicited  by 
Dr.  Dan."  Yet  I  question  the  voluntary  nature 
when  I  read  the  following  sentence  In  a  let- 
ter from  the  Ha  Thanh  representatives  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Dan  which  goes  as  follows: 
"On  3  July  1971,  when  you  paid  a  visit  to 
Ha  Thanh  resettlement  center,  you  witnessed 
the  miserable  life  of  the  Inhabitants  and 
told  ua  that  the  Government  has  intention 
to  move  the  people  living  in  Ha  Thanh  re- 
settlement center  to  MR  2  because  the  soil 
over  there  is  very  fertile."  (emphasis  added) 
Was  the  letter  solicited  or  was  it  volimtary? 

4.  How  was  Dr.  Dan  so  sure  that  people 
would  move  when  on  July  15  he  told  Phuoc 
Long  and  Blnh  Long  to  prepare  resettle- 
ment plans  for  5,000  people  each,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  letter  from  the  Ha 
Thanh  representatives  was  written  on  July 
21,  six  days  later? 

5.  After  the  trip  of  Dr.  Dan  and  Raymond 
Fontaine  to  several  provinces  In  I  Corps  Au- 
gust 24-26,  It  was  reported  that  the  Province 
Chief  In  Quang  Tri  wanted  the  people  of 
Cam  Lo  to  be  relocated.  Were  the  people  of 
Cam  Lo  consulted  on  the  desires  of  the 
Province  Chief? 

6.  In  a  memorandum  of  oonv«'«atlon  dated 
3  September  1971,  one  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  Ron  Moreau  of  the  Washington 
Poet  went  this  way:  "Mr.  Fontaine  firmly 
stated  that  the  Ha  Thanh  resettlement  will 
be  imdertaken  as  a  special  project,  and  does 
not  constitute  a  part  of  a  major  MR  1  reset- 
tlement program."  Yet  about  two  weeks  later. 
Dr.  Dan  suggested  that  as  many  as  300.000 


refugees  may  be  moved.  Has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  mislead  CORDS  about  the  nature 
of  the  Ha  Thanh  movement? 

7.  The  Province  Chief  of  Phuoc  Tuy  has 
refused  to  approve  tliree  return-to-village 
projects  this  year  because  of  uncertain  secu- 
rity In  the  province.  Why,  then.  Is  he  sud- 
denly willing  to  take  in  8,450  new  refugees, 
especially  in  light  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Australian  troops  in  the  province  before  the 
end  of  the  year? 

8.  Dr.  Dan  suggested  that  refugees  could 
be  placed  along  the  railroad  possibly  planned 
for  next  year  through  Blnh  Tuy  in  order  to 
help  secure  the  railroad.  In  this  situation, 
wouldn't  the  relocated  refugees  be  made 
guinea  pigs  to  protect  the  railroad? 

9.  Why  Is  this  idea  of  relocating  refugees 
from  I  Corps  raised  year  after  year?  What 
hidden  pressures  are  behind  the  moves?  What 
are  the  possible  political  implications  which 
brings  the  Idea  to  the  fore  so  often? 

I  do  not  have  answers  to  the  questions 
that  I  raise.  But  I  remain  skeptical  enough 
about  the  inconsistencies  that  I  am  willing 
to  predict  the  proposed  relocation  will  be  a 
major  mistake.  We  have  had  agrovllles.  we 
have  had  strategic  hamlets,  we  have  had 
New  Life  Hamlets,  we  have  had  forced  re- 
locations of  Montagnards.  And  now  we  may 
have  another  movement  to  add  to  the  long 
series,  this  time  entitled  Don  Dien. 

There  Is  another  statement  from  Dr.  Dan 
made  In  January  which  disturbs  me.  When 
the  relocations  were  being  considered  at  that 
time,  Dr.  Dan  stated,  "The  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants are  like  sheep.  They'll  go  wherever  they 
are  told  to  go." 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  I  propose 
that  all  support  for  the  proposed  relocation 
of  refugees  from  I  Corps  be  dropped  by 
CORDS.  COREKS  should  not  offer  to  trans- 
port any  refugees  nor  provide  any  money  to 
pay  allowances.  Even  If  the  moves  begin  in 
a  voluntary  fashion.  It  Is  all  too  predictable 
that  other  refugees  will  be  coerced  into  mov- 
ing. It  has  happened  before,  as  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Vietnamese  will  not  let  any  refu- 
gees get  In  the  way  of  larger  political 
considerations. 

The  refugee  situation  In  I  Corps  remains 
serious.  Too  many  people  are  living  in  un- 
tenable conditions.  I  have  no  solution.  But 
the  very  American  tendency  to  do  something, 
anything,  may  well  end  up  with  a  much 
worse  solution.  I  recommend  the  Immediate 
cancellation  of  any  plans  by  CORDS  to  sup- 
port the  relocation. 

John  Isaacs, 
OperaUons  Officer,   War   Victims  Direc- 
torate, CORDS. 

Chronology  op  Events  in  Proposed  I  Corps 
Relocations 

The  Idea  of  relocating  refugees  from  the  I 
Corps  provinces  of  Central  Vietnam  is  being 
ralssd  once  again.  Plans  are  once  more  being 
made  to  relocate  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  to  the  more  secure  areas  of 
n,  in  and  rv  corps. 

The  scheme  Is  not  at  all  new  In  history  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It 
seems  to  be  a  recurring  theme  that  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  fruition,  yet  keeps  being 
revived.  I  was  first  made  aware  of  the  idea  in 
December  1970  when  It  was  announced  at  a 
refugee  conference  by  Mr.  Franklin  Stewart, 
Director  of  the  War  Victims  Directorate  In 
Saigon,  that  from  200,000  to  400,000  people 
might  be  moved  from  the  northern  most 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam  to  various  prov- 
inces further  south. 

Premature  publicity  about  the  movement, 
especially  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  11,  1971,  appeared 
to  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  movement 
then.  At  least  nothing  was  heard  again  for 
several  months. 

At  a  later  time,  I  found  out  while  reading 
through  old  files  that  the  Idea  was  not  new 
in  December.  For  Instcmce,  I  stximbled  upon 
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a  trip  report  from  17,  18  and  19  January 
1968  by  two  refugee  advisors  whose  purpose 
was  "To  survey  proposed  routes  and  areas 
being  considered  for  possible  refugee  re-set- 
tlement and  to  discuss  with  Province  Offi- 
cials the  pros  and  cons  of  such  a  movement 
of  additional  people  Into  in  CTZ  ((the  area 
around  Saigon) ) ."  The  report  began  by  stat- 
ing, "There  Is  a  very  good  possibility  that  a 
large  number  of  refugees  from  I  CTZ  and  n 
CTZ  may  be  re-settled  In  Phaoc  Tuy,  Blnh 
Tuy  and  Long  Khanh  Provinces.  These  refu- 
gees may  number  from  20,000  to  200,000 
persons." 

It  Is  evident  that  In  spite  of  the  number 
of  times  the  proposal  to  resettle  the  refugees 
has  been  brought  up,  something  has  pre- 
vented the  Implementation  of  the  plan.  It  Is 
very  possible  that  the  present  plan  -s'lll  not 
ever  come  about  either;  yet  a  series  of  actions 
over  the  last  three  months  leads  me  to  be 
wary  ones  again. 

The  most  recent  chain  of  events  began  on 
July  3,  1971,  when  Minister  of  State  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  reset- 
tlement of  the  200.000  refugees  from  Cam- 
bodia and  now  In  charge  of  a  new  agency 
entitled  Land  Development  and  Hamlet 
Building,  visited  the  Ha  Thanh  refugees  site 
In  Gia  An  Village,  Go  Llnh  District,  Quang 
Trl  Province.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Dan,  an  offi- 
cial, who  has  proved  himself  highly  capable 
of  getting  things  done,  suggested  that  the 
people  of  Ha  Thanh  might  consider  moving 
to  another  area. 

This  visit  was  promptly  followed  up  by  a 
letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Village  Council 
and  the  Village  Chief  of  Ha  Thanh  dated 
July  21.  1971.  requesting  to  move  to  another 
area,  probably  In  n  Corps  as  Dr.  Dan  had 
suggested.  The  letter  also  suggested  that  all 
the  8.200  refugees  in  the  area,  not  merely  a 
certain  number,  would  like  to  move  If  con- 
ditions are  right.  I  have  no  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate one  way  or  the  other  If  the  letter  was 
coerced  or  entirely  volimtary. 

The  people  In  Ha  Thanh  have  been  living 
crowded  into  a  sandy  area  near  the  DMZ  In 
Vietnam  after  having  been  forcibly  relocated 
by  American  and  Vietnamese  forces.  With 
the  land  unfit  for  cultivation,  the  refugees 
have  been  able  to  scrape  out  only  the  barest 
existence. 

Interesting  enough,  six  days  before  the  let- 
ter was  written  by  Ha  Thanh  representatives, 
or  July  15,  1971,  the  provinces  of  Blnh  Long 
and  Phuoc  Long  in  ni  Corps  were  both  re- 
quested to  prepare  within  two  weeks  resettle- 
ment plans  for  the  possible  reception  of  5.000 
people  each.  Plans  were  requested  to  Include 
possible  locations,  security  In  the  area,  access, 
water  supply,  amount  of  land  available,  and 
other  details  necessary  for  planning. 

On  July  23.  1971.  Blnh  Long  sent  in  its 
plan  for  5.000,  and  Phuoc  Long  followed  on 
July  29,  1971.  Blnh  Long  suggested  five  po- 
tential sites  while  Phuoc  Long  p>roi>osed  to 
settle  5,000  people  In  one  place  only. 

While  the  move  from  Ha  Thanh  was  under 
consideration,  another  move  of  250  people 
from  Dal  An  Hamlet,  Dong  Ha  District,  Quang 
Trl  Province,  vros  being  considered  by  Dr. 
Dan  after  representatives  of  that  hamlet  re- 
quested back  In  February  16,  1971,  for  per- 
znlaslon  to  move.  On  July  17,  1971,  Dr.  Dan 
gave  permission  for  these  people  to  move  to 
a  new  location,  with  Lam  Dong  Province 
being  considered  as  the  potential  new  loca- 
tion. Thxis,  by  the  end  of  July,  two  separate 
movements  were  being  dlscuseed. 

August  and  September  have  proved  to  be 
months  for  visiting  new  sites  and  meetings 
of  various  officials.  On  August  13,  Dr.  Dan, 
accompanied  by  members  of  his  cabinet  as 
well  as  Ray  Fontaine  and  Ken  Anderson  of 
the  War  Vlctlma  Directorate,  went  to  Blnh 
Long  for  the  day  to  meet  with  province  of- 
ficials and  to  see  the  potential  refiige  sites. 
Dr.  Dan  felt  that  three  of  the  sites  had  good 
potential  while  he  rejected  two  as  inade- 
quate. Blnh  Long  at  this  time  seemed  to  be 


the   most   likely   reception   center   for   new 
refugees. 

Plans  had  progressed  far  enough  by  Aug- 
ust 18  that  Blaine  A.  Revls  of  the  War  Vic- 
tims Directorate  was  requested  by  Raymond 
Fontaine  to  begin  checking  Into  procedures 
to  be  followed  and  possible  means  of  trans- 
portation to  bring  the  people  of  Ha  Thanh 
south.  At  that  time  Mr.  Revls  found  out 
that  the  use  of  LST's  was  the  best  means  of 
transportation,  although  In  the  next  week 
George  Jacobson,  Acting  Deputy  for  CORDS. 
who  was  now  made  aware  of  the  plan,  sug- 
gested the  possible  use  of  airplanes. 

Another  indication  of  the  state  of  prepa- 
rations came  In  the  August  23,  1971  "Weekly 
Report  to  AID/W  on  USAID/Punded  Activi- 
ties (August  8-14)"  from  USAID  In  Saigon 
which  stated  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
week  as  "Quang  Trl  Refugees  to  be  resettled." 
(Unclassified) 

The  next  day,  August  24,  Dr.  ban  and 
Raymond  Fontaine  flew  up  to  I  Corps  for  a 
three  day  visit  to  Quang  Nam,  Quang  Ngal, 
Quang  Tin  and  Quang  Trl  Provinces.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  trip  was  to  establish 
emergency  flood  relief  plans  In  I  Corps.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Dan  had  three  facets  of  the 
refugee  movement  to  check  into.  One,  Dr. 
Dan  wished  to  assess  the  attitudes  of  the 
Province  Chiefs  and  the  Province  Senior  Ad- 
visors of  those  provinces  on  the  moving  of 
refugees  south,  and  what  kind  of  cooperation 
Dr.  Dan  could  expect.  Two,  Dr.  Dan  wanted 
to  find  out  If  the  refugees  moved  south, 
would  male  members  of  the  refugee  fam- 
ilies in  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  be 
released  to  go  with  their  families.  Three,  rep- 
resentatives of  Ha  Thanh  and  Dai  An  were 
to  be  picked  up  to  be  brought  to  Saigon  for 
visits  to  potential  sites  so  they  could  make 
a  final  decision  themselves. 

From  this  trip,  the  report  confirmed  that 
all  8.200  people  at  Ha  Thanh  wanted  to  move, 
and  not  Just  one  part.  In  addition,  the  Prov- 
ince Chief  of  Quang  Trl  said  that  he  wanted 
perhaps  20,000  people  of  Cam  Lo  refugee  site 
to  move  as  well  (although  it  was  not  clear  If 
the  people  had  been  consulted  first).  The 
Province  Chief  of  Quang  Ngal  said  that  he  Is 
willing  to  let  25,000  people  go  and  he  thought 
that  number  of  fjeople  would  want  to  move. 
In  addition,  it  Is  probable  that  close  relatives 
of  families  that  move  who  are  in  the  RF  and 
PF  would  be  released  to  move  south  with 
their  families. 

The  next  three  weeks  were  spent  by  the 
refugee  representatives  visiting  the  suggested 
provinces  in  n  and  III  Corps,  including  Long 
Khanh,  Phuoc  Tuy,  Blnh  Tuy,  Lam  Dong  and 
Ninh  Thuan.  In  the  process,  the  sites  In  Blnh 
Long  and  Phuoc  Long  were  dropped  from 
favor,  reportedly  because  Gen.  Cao  Hao  Hon, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Pacification  and 
Development  Council  who  was  now  involved 
In  the  preparations,  felt  that  security  was  not 
strong  enough  and  agriculture  possibilities 
were  not  good  enough  In  those  two  prov- 
inces. 

At  the  present  time,  a  place  In  Zuyen  Moc 
in  Phuoc  Tuy  Province  Is  considered  the  most 
likely  site  for  both  groups  of  refugees,  pri- 
marily because  it  has  much  good  land  avail- 
able. A  report  was  submitted  for  Xuyen  Moc 
by  Mr.  Tran  Luyen,  Deputy  Chief  of  Cabinet, 
September  11.  However,  the  representatives 
of  Ha  Thanh,  who  went  back  to  Quang  Trl 
September  20,  and  those  of  Dai  An,  who  re- 
turned earlier,  have  to  discuss  the  visits  with 
residents  of  their  hamlets  before  a  final  de- 
cision Is  made. 

During  the  visit  of  September  17  to  sites 
In  Blnh  Tuy  and  Nlnh  Thuan,  I  had  the 
chance  to  question  Dr.  Dan  about  the  move- 
ments. His  comments  on  the  movements  add- 
ed new  dimensions  to  the  plans.  Among  other 
things.  Dr.  Dan  said  that  he  felt  that  30.000 
people  would  be  moved  this  year,  mostly  from 
Ha  Thanh  and  Cam  Lo  in  Quang  Trl.  He  ex- 
pects the  move  to  begin  by  mid-October,  al- 
thotigh  if  any  advance  planning  is  to  be  done 


to  assure  a  successful  move,  such  an  early 
date  seems  optimistic. 

And  next  year?  Dr.  Dan  replied  that  a  to- 
tal of  300,000  in  all  would  be  moved,  mostly 
from  Quang  Nam  and  Quang  Ngal. 

I  then  asked  why  so  many  people  would 
move.  Dr.  Dan  gave  several  reasons.  The  ref- 
uges are  presently  in  an  "embarrassing"  sit- 
uation In  I  Corps,  where  they  frequently  have 
little  or  no  land  to  farm  and  are  oavigbt  in 
the  fighUng  still  raging  there.  In  the  prov- 
Inces  visited  In  n  and  HI  Corps,  there  is 
much  free  land  available,  much  better  secu- 
rity, and  good  supplies  of  water.  Besides,  the 
unemployment  situation  will  only  get  worse 
In  I  Corps  as  the  Americans  pull  out  of  their 
bases. 

Any  other  reasons?  "When  the  refugees  are 
moved  out  of  their  camp>s,  the  Government 
can  turn  much  of  the  land  Into  a  free-fire 
zone.  Then  It  will  be  much  easier  to  fight  the 
Communists." 

Could  this  movement  be  tied  with  the  pe- 
riodic suggestion  that  parts  of  I  Corps  may 
have  to  be  abandoned  to  the  Communists? 
"Ah,  strictly  rumors  floating  around,"  replied 
Dr.  Dan. 

When  I  questioned  if  the  refugees  really 
want  to  leave  the  land  of  their  fathers  and 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  Dr.  Dan  point- 
ed out  that  the  British  also  loved  their  home- 
land, yet  many  have  emigrated  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

Dr.  Dan  also  pointed  to  the  traditional 
southward  movement  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. When  I  said  that  I  thought  that  whUe 
Vietnamese  have  moved  south,  oi.e  generation 
has  usually  moved  a  mere  20  or  25  miles.  Dr. 
Dan  said  that  now  the  Government  has  better 
resources  to  move  people  farther,  and  that 
before  people  moved  on  bare  feet  carrying 
their  possessions  on  their  back. 

Later  on  Dr.  Dan  pointed  out  that  South 
Vietnam  will  be  easily  capable  of  moving 
large  numbers  of  people,  as  it  was  only  last 
year  that  the  Government  resettled  the  200.- 
000  refugees  who  arrived  with  virtually  no 
warning  from  Cambodia.  That  movement  will 
provide  a  good  example. 

After  the  visits  to  the  two  provinces.  Dr. 
Dan  said  that  Blnh  Tuy  could  easily  take 
10,000  new  refugees,  and  that  Nlnh  Thuan 
could  eventually  take  50,000.  In  addition,  the 
refugees  could  be  settled  along  the  railroad 
In  Blnh  Tuy  If  it  Is  re-bulit  next  year,  with 
the  railroad  helping  to  guarantee  their  se- 
curity and  the  refugees  helping  to  seciwe  the 
railroad. 

As  one  final  point,  the  comments  of  Iris 
Roser  on  Phuoc  Tuy  Province  after  being  told 
that  the  site  Is  being  considered  for  refugees 
are  very  Interesting.  Iris  expressed  some 
amazement  that  the  site  Is  being  considered 
m  light  of  the  present  security  situation  In 
the  area,  especially  with  the  scheduled  with- 
drawal of  all  the  Australians  from  the  ares 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Province  has  been 
a  traditional  Viet  Cong  stronghold,  and  the 
Province  Chief  is  wary  enough  about  the  sit- 
uation that  he  has  refused  to  permit  three 
retum-to-vlllage  programs  to  get  started  this 
year. 

This  chronology  of  events  Includes  the  lat- 
est factual  developments  on  the  proposed  re- 
locations up  to  September  20. 

Depabtmznt  of  Stats,  Acknct  fob 
International  Deveix)pmi:nt, 
Washington,  D.O.,  January  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Edwakd  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     To     Investigate 

Problems  Connected  With  Refugees  and 

Escapees,   Com.mittee  on   the  Judiciary, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Dr.  Hannah  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1971.  Inquiring  about  recent  press  re- 
ports from  Saigon  that  a  decision  has  been 
made  by  USAID  officials  to  support  a  massive 
Vietnamese  relocation  scheme  for  refugees  In 
the  Northern  Provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
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assume  that  you  are  referring  to  the  dl^atcb 
from  Saigon  published  In  The  New  York 
Times  on  January  11,  1971,  under  the  head- 
line "Saigon  Plans  Vast  Peasant  Shift." 

Let  me  assure  you  that  to  the  extent  it 
creates  an  impression  that  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  (QVN)  has  decided  to  relocate 
large  parts  of  the  refugee  population  from 
the  Northern  to  the  Central  and  Southern 
regions  of  South  Vietnam,  and  that  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  decision  is  Inunlnent, 
The  New  York  Times  article  Is  Inaccurate 
and  misleading.  Our  Mission  In  Saigon  In- 
forms us  It  Is  likely  that  The  New  York 
Times'  correspondent  has  erred  In  combining 
the  elements  of  two  quite  separate  programs 
and  concluding  that  massive  refugee  reloca- 
tion is  about  to  take  place. 

For  several  years  the  GVN  has  considered 
the  possibility  of  opening  new  parts  of  the 
country  for  development  and  encouraging 
Vietnamese  to  move  to  areas  of  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  As  security  throughout 
the  country  has  improved,  the  prospects  for 
launching  such  an  effort  have  become  con- 
siderably enhanced,  and  active  planning  for 
such  a  program  has  begun.  As  a  first  step,  the 
OVN  is  establishing,  under  Minister  of  State 
Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  an  organization  to 
assess  the  possibilities  of  land  development 
and  resettlement.  Dr.  Dan  Is  now  organizing 
a  staff  and  consulting  with  the  Ministries 
which  would  be  Involved  In  the  planning  ef- 
fort, to  be  known  as  the  "Land  Development 
and  Hamlet  Building  Program."  Thus  far, 
deliberations  have  been  mainly  within  the 
QVN,  but  with  some  consultation  with  U.S. 
officials.  According  to  our  Mission,  there  have 
been  no  detailed  planning  estimates  as  to 
how  many  people  and  how  much  land  might 
be  Involved,  for  this  proposed  program  Ls  still 
In  the  very  early  stages  of  discussion. 

Dr.  Dan  has  stated  that  a  fundamental 
principle  will  be  that  every  movement  of 
population  must  be  voluntary.  Village  lead- 
ers will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
proposed  site  and  on  this  basis  recommend 
to  the  people  whether  or  not  to  accept  re- 
settlement. Although  the  quotations  of  Dr. 
Dan  m  The  New  York  Times'  story  suggest 
that  his  organization  will  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  reclaiming  land  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  In  Military  Region  I,  It  has 
been  clear  from  his  conversations  with 
CORDS  officials  that  the  organization's  pur- 
poses are  much  broader,  and  that  benefi- 
ciaries would  come  from  any  past  of  the 
country  and  Include  many  people  other  than 
refugees,  e.g.,  veterans,  repatriates,  wartime 
urban  dwellers,  and  others  who  might  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  potentially  sig- 
nificant economic  opportunity. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  still  embryonic 
"Land  Development  and  Hamlet  Building 
Program"  Is  the  on-going  program  of  as- 
sistance to  refugee  retiu-n-to-vlUage  and  re- 
settlement. The  emphasis  of  the  program 
has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  on  re- 
tum-to-vlllage, since  this  Is  generally  the 
first  choice  of  the  refugees,  themselves.  For 
those  unable  to  return  to  still  insecure  areas, 
the  development  of  their  resettlement  sites 
has  t>een  the  next  best  answer,  pending  re- 
turn to  their  home  villages.  However,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  some  sites  offer  little 
potential  for  adequate  development,  and  the 
Idea  that  the  refugees  residing  In  them 
might  be  helped  to  resettle  elsewhere  has 
gained  ground.  For  example,  already  over 
half  of  the  14,000  population  of  the  Ha 
Thanh  Rufegee  Site  in  Quang  Trl  has  been 
relocated  In  secure  areas  near  their  original 
homes.  This  possibUlty  has  always  been  and 
continues  to  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  mini- 
mum move  necessary.  Inter-reglonal  move- 
ment may  In  some  cases  turn  out  eventtially 
to  be  the  best  solution,  but  there  Is  no  speci- 
fic plan  for  such  movements  at  the  present 
time. 

Sincerely, 

Matthew  J.  Harvet, 
Director.  Congressional  Liaison, 


Washington,  D.C,  January  27. 1972. 
Congressman  Les  Aspin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concressuan  Aspin  :  I  am  writing  to 
you  about  a  new  relocation  of  refugees  being 
carried  out  In  Vietnam  which  Is  another  In 
a  long  line  of  outrages  in  that  war.  It  Is 
likely,  Congressman  Aspin,  that  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  will  be 
moved  from  their  present  homes  In  northern 
South  Vietnam  to  an  area  southeast  of  Sai- 
gon which  is  450  miles  away. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Vietnam 
after  spending  13'/4  months  there  as  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  detailed  to  the  pacifica- 
tion program.  While  In  Vietnam,  I  worked 
with  refugees  at  the  province  level,  at  the 
regional  level  and  in  Saigon.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  spent  some  time  while  In  Vietnam 
working  on  the  very  movement  that  Is  now 
being  carried  out. 

Proposals  for  moving  people  out  of  I  Corps 
have  a  long  history.  I  saw  memos  In  Viet- 
nam Indicating  that  back  in  1968  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  South  Vietnamese  wanted  to 
move  up  to  200,000  refugees  out  of  I  Corps. 
Only  a  year  ago,  the  Director  of  the  War 
Victims  Directorate  in  Saigon,  Mr.  Franklin 
Stewart,  announced  that  200,000  to  400,000 
refugees  would  be  relocated,  although  plans 
had  to  be  shelved  because  of  premature  pub- 
licity and  the  resulting  outcry. 

While  plans  were  kept  under  cover  for  a 
while  after  that  publicity,  I  saw  the  old 
proposals  being  revived  during  the  sununer 
of  1971  even  after  the  American  government 
denied  that  any  moves  were  being  planned. 
Sure  enough,  now  I  see  that  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  1,500  people  have  tieen  moved  In 
what  probably  will  be  a  much  larger  reloca- 
tion In  the  future. 

As  evidence  of  larger  shifts  Intended,  Dr. 
Phan  Quan  Dan,  the  Vietnamese  minister  In 
charge  of  the  program,  confirmed  to  me 
shortly  before  I  left  Vietnam  that  he  hoped 
to  move  330,000  people  by  the  end  of  this 
year  from  Quang  Trl,  Quang  Nam  and  Quang 
Ngal  provinces  in  the  northernmost  region 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  expect  the  American  government  to  dis- 
claim all  responsibility  for  the  latest  reloca- 
tion, saying  that  it  Is  a  Vietnamese  program. 
I  know  this  claim  to  be  false.  I  personally 
worked  on  preparations  for  the  relocation 
many  times,  saw  plans  and  project  agree- 
ments being  drawn  up  by  the  Americans, 
saw  and  went  on  trips  to  inspect  possible 
resettlement  sites  with  the  Vietnamese,  and 
know  of  the  deep  American  Involvement  in 
the  move.  Moreover,  it  Is  the  American  gov- 
ernment which  is  supplying  the  airplanes 
for  the  move  and  which  Is  paying  for  it  as 
well. 

I  suspect  that  more  than  humanitarian 
reasons  to  help  the  refugees  to  a  better  life 
are  Involved  in  this  new  movement.  Dr.  Dan 
himself  talked  of  turning  pcu^  of  I  Corps 
into  a  free-fire  zone  after  the  refugees  are 
moved  out.  There  are  too  many  political  and 
military  factors  Involved  In  the  whole  I 
Corps  situation  to  Ignore  them.  Consider  the 
following : 

In  I  Corps,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment Is  very  weak  and  still  can't  guarantee 
the  security  in  the  area. 

The  refugees  being  moved  have  long  been 
considered  to  be  Viet  Cong  sympathizers. 

The  letter  of  the  refugees  requesting  to 
move  clearly  indicates  that  South  Vietnam- 
ese government  officials  asked  the  people  to 
move. 

All  previous  American-sponsored  surveys 
have  Indicated  that  the  Vietnamese  peasants 
in  I  Corps  don't  want  to  move  out  of  the 
region. 

The  pr-jvlnce  to  which  the  refugees  are  be- 
ing moved  Is  the  same  area  where,  when  I 
was  In  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  province 
chief  refused  to  let  some  refugees  return 
home  because  he  couldn't  guarantee  their 
secvirity. 


In  short,  there  Is  all  too  much  about  this 
relocation  that  Is  highly  suspicious.  If  this 
larger  movement  planned  for  the  future 
comes  about,  the  Americans  will  be  forced  to 
share  responsibility  for  another  horror  per- 
petrated on  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  re- 
sult of  another  large-scale  movement  will  be 
even  more  rootless  people  drifting  to  the 
cities  as  the  Vietnamese  people  are  piilled  far 
from  their  homes.  Congressman  Aspin,  what 
these  poor  refugees  want  Is  simply  to  return 
home,  to  grow  rice  and  to  raise  fam.iiies.  I 
tu^e  you  to  help  stop  this  new  relocation. 
Yours  truly, 

John  Isaacs. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  8,  1972. 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Hannah:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
are  planning  to  relocate  as  many  as  300,000 
Vietnamese  refugees  during  1972.  Surveys 
taken  by  our  own  Agency  for  Inten.ational 
Development  reveal  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Vietnamese  oppose  a  move  that  would 
force  them  to  relocate  far  away  from  their 
native  villages. 

Many  of  these  peasants,  I  believe,  do  not 
desire  to  make  such  a  move.  The  U.S.  Is 
clearly  responsible  for  this  forced  relocation 
that  our  own  surveys  Indicate  is  opposed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  local  population. 

I  hope  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  will  cancel  this  lU-advlsed  and 
poorly  conceived  program.  The  movement  of 
300.000  Vietnamese  only  helps  the  Viet  Cong 
exploit  the  resentment  of  the  peasants  who 
are  forced  by  Saigon  and  the  Americans  to 
move. 

These  stupid  and  often  Inhumane  policies 
are  one  of  the  principal  reasons  we  are  not 
winning  the  war.  Frankly  1  am  amazed  that 
we  plan  to  carrj-  out  a  policy  that  has  so 
often  been  a  failure  In  the  past. 

As  you  Icnow  Article  49  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention prohibits  Individual  or  mass  forci- 
ble transfers.  Is  It  possible  that  our  enemies 
could  accuse  us  of  violating  the  Geneva 
agreement? 

In  the  past  when  the  possibility  of  this 
move  was  reported  by  the  press,  the  AID 
denied  that  any  such  plan  existed.  I  have 
learned  that  these  plans  have  been  under 
consideration  since  1968  and  were  only  tem- 
porarily shelved  because  of  a  public  outcry 
in  January  1971.  The  earlier  denials  by  AID 
were  simply  a  twisting  of  the  facts. 

I  t>elieve  the  American  people  deserve  a 
full    explanation   of   AID'S   pjollcy   of   forced 
transfer  that  catises  unnecessary  human  suf- 
fering and  undoubtedly  aids  the  Viet  Cong. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWSSTORY  ON 
PANAMA  TREATY  NEGK)TIATIONS 
TIMELY  AND  REVEALING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  15-min- 
ute  address  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  1, 1971,  under  the  title  of  "New 
York  Times  Distorts  Plan  for  Panama 
Canal  Giveaway,"  I  quoted  a  newsstory 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  19  by 
Benjamin  Welles.  That  address  included 
a  commentary  on  the  indicated  news- 
story  in  which  some  of  its  distortions  and 
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other  inadequacies   were   corrected   or 
clarified. 

In  what  appeared  as  a  followup  news- 
story  on  the  Panama  situation  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  24, 1972.  Mr. 
Welles  correctly  quotes  excerpts  from 
articles  n  and  m  of  the  1903  Hay  Bimau- 
Varilla  Treaty  relating  to  the  grants  by 
Panama  to  the  United  States  in  per- 
petuity of  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  addition,  the  January  24  newsstory 
gives  much  new  information  concerning 
the  status  of  the  current  treaty  negotia- 
tions and  makes  the  assertion  that  the 
administration  seeks  to  wind  them  up 
and  to  submit  a  draft  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate "by  March  at  the  latest,"  that  a  ma- 
jor aim  of  the  State  Department  is  to 
end  our  so-called  colonialist  image  in 
Panama  and  in  Latin  America,  which  is 
Commimist  phraseology,  and  that  our 
policymakers  are  negotiating  for  ths 
right  to  continue  operating  the  existing 
canal  and  to  construct  a  new  set  of  larger 
locks. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  that  ex- 
isting treaty  provisions  give  the  United 
States  these  powers  now.  Why  should  we 
be  negotiating  for  rights  already  pos- 
sessed? The  best  thing  that  the  President 
could  do  would  be  to  terminate  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  to  negotiate.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  cannot  operate 
the  canal  in  an  efficient  manner  without 
continued  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  canal. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  perti- 
nence of  the  revelations  in  the  January 
24  Welles  newsstory.  I  issued  a  press  re- 
lease on  it,  which  I  quote  along  with  the 
article: 

Panama's    Leader    Worries     United    States 

With   Warning   on   Canal   Talks 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington.  January  23. — Brig.  Oen.  Omar 
Torrljos  Herrera,  the  National  Guard  com- 
mander who  controls  Panama,  has  privately 
warned  the  Umted  States  that  he  Intends  to 
publish  In  the  next  few  days  details  of  the 
deadlocked  negotiations  on  a  new  canal 
treaty. 

His  warning — transmitted  last  week  by 
Punamanlan  negotiators  to  their  United 
States  counterparts — has  created  puzzled 
concern.  Such  an  act,  United  States  officials 
say,  wo\ild  violate  a  standing  agreement  not 
to  discuss  the  sensitive  talks  publicly  and 
might  also  jeopardize  their  success. 

Negotiations  have  been  under  way  here 
since  June  29  on  a  new  treaty  to  supersede 
that  of  1903.  which  granted  the  United  States 
"in  perpetuity  ...  all  the  power  and  author- 
ity which  the  United  States  would  exercise 
If  It  were  sovereign  to  the  entire  exclusion 
(of  such  rights]  by  the  Republic  of  Panama." 

The  new  treaty,  while  preserving  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  operate  and  to  defend 
the  present  canal  well  into  the  next  century 
and  to  Improve  It  or  to  build  a  new  sea-level 
canal,  would  make  political,  financial,  com- 
mercial and  land  concessions  to  Panama.  A 
major  United  States  aim  would  be  to  end  its 
present  '•colonialist"  image  both  In  Panama 
and  throughout  much  of  Latin  America. 


any  diminution  of  United  States  authority 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  10  miles  wide  and  60 
miles  long,  which  bisects  Panama.  Hoping 
to  avoid  the  political  buffetings  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  year,  it  has  been  seeking  to 
wind  up  the  negotiations  and  to  submit  a 
draft  treaty  to  the  Senate  by  March  at  the 
latest. 

However,  General  Torrljos,  commander  of 
the  Panamanian  National  Guard,  which 
seized  power  in  October.  1968,  also  has  sched- 
uled nationwide  elections  In  Augxist  for  "cor- 
regldores,"  the  equivalent  of  county  execu- 
tives. Those  elected  will  form  a  Constituent 
Assembly  and  draft  a  new  constitution  re- 
turning to  civilian  nile.  It  Is  generaUy  as- 
sumed that  General  Torrljos  will  be  elected 
next  President. 

"Torrljos  Is  the  only  man  who  can  get  the 
draft  treaty  accepted  In  Panama,"  observed 
a  well-informed  Latin  diplomat.  "He  has 
two  options :  what  we  call  a  'sallda  estadista.' 
a  statesmanlike  approval  of  the  present 
treaty  draft,  or  a  'sallda  polltlca,'  defiant  re- 
jection for  domestic  political  advantage.  No 
one  knows  which  hell  choose." 

The  duration  of  the  new  treaty  is  consid- 
ered by  United  States  and  Latin-American 
sources  to  be  the  key  to  agreement.  The 
United  States  has  agreed  in  principle  to  re- 
linquish the  "perpetuity"  clause  so  disliked 
in  Panama  and  while  insisting  on  Ironclad, 
long-term  treaty  rights,  to  recognize  Pana- 
manian "sovereignty"  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Panama  is  reported  willing  to  concede  the 
United  States  treaty  rights  to  operate  and 
defend  the  canal — but  it  wants  the  duration 
of  the  treaty  as  short  as  possible. 

However,  the  United  States  Is  said  to  be 
Insisting  on  a  quarter-century  option  In  case 
It  decides  to  do  any  of  three  things:  buUd 
a  new  sea-level  canal  for  $3-bllllon,  build  a 
new  set  of  locks  for  the  existing  canal  at 
$1.8-bllllon  or  merely  keep  the  present  canal 
operating. 

The  United  States  Is  said  to  be  insisting 
also  on  additional  long-term  rights  stretch- 
ing Into  the  next  century  If  it  builds  new 
locks  or  a  new  canal. 

"I  suppose  we'd  settle  for  around  85  years 
more  use  of  the  present  canal."  said  one 
United  States  soiirce  not  directly  connected 
with  the  talks.  "I  don't  see  Congress  going 
for  any  major  expenditures  In  Panama  In 
the  foreseeable  future  given  the  general  po- 
litical situation  throughout  Latin  America." 


NEW  instructions  DTJE 

The  warning  by  General  Torrljos  has  been 
doubly  puzzling  to  the  United  States  because 
it  adds  that  the  Panamanian  negotiating 
team  here  will  get  "necessary  instructions  to 
continue  negotiations  "  within  the  next  week 
or  so. 

The  United  States  Administration  Is  aware 
of  the  emotional  opposition  In  Congress  to 


tr.S.    BASES     AN    ISStTE 

The  future  of  United  States  mllltarj  in- 
stallations is  another  sensitive  issue.  Tb'> 
United  States,  which  maintains  12,000  troops 
and  27,000  military  dependents  on  11  bases, 
opposes  relinquishing  any  bases.  Panama  is 
said  to  want  "Joint"  defense  of  the  canal. 
Both  agree  on  the  need  for  a  "status  of 
forces"  agreement  similar  to  that  covering 
United  States  forces  In  Spain  and  other 
countries. 

The  United  States  Is  ofTerlng  to  relinquish 
to  Panama  about  30,000  acres  of  land  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  mostly  Jungle  and  water  along 
the  outer  edges  of  the  zone  but  also  Includ- 
ing commercial  piers  and  some  housing  at 
Colon  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  land  near 
Balboa  on  the  Pacific. 

It  Is  also  reported  willing  gradually  to 
cede  to  Panama  Jurisdiction  over  courts  and 
Jails  now  under  complete  United  States  Ju- 
risdiction fmd  to  turn  over  commercial  activ- 
ities— construction,  movies,  laundries,  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  so  forth — In  the  zone  to  Pan- 
amanian businessmen.  It  Is  insisting,  how- 
ever, on  the  right  to  license  those  whom  It 
admits.  Panama  wants  the  right  to  Issue  her 
own  licenses. 


Dangerous  Situation  Arising  Prom  Pro- 
Communist  Revolutionary  Government 
or  Panama  Requires  Pkotectivk  Action  by 
SovxsncN  People  of  the  United  Stat^ 
1.  A  newsstory  by  Benjamin  Welles  In  the 
January  24. 1972.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
(p.  21 )  makes  startling  disci osiires  about  cur- 


rent treaty  negotiations  with  the  unstable 
antl-democratlc  and  pro-oommunlst  revolu- 
tionary Government  of  Panama  for  the  sur- 
render of  United  States  sovereignty  over  the 
strategic  Canal  Zone,  substantial  parts  of 
which  were  obviously  leaked  from  official 
sources  in  Washington. 

2.  The  Zone  territory  was  acquired  In  1904 
by  land  grant  In  perpetuity  from  Panama 
with  full  sovereign  powers  for  $10,000,000  as 
part  of  the  Inducement  to  construct  and 
operate  the  Panama  Canal,  which,  with  cost 
of  defense,  represents  an  Investment  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  oif  our  taxpayer's  money. 
The  United  States  obtained  title  to  all 
privately  owned  land  and  property  In  the 
Zone  by  purchase  from  Individual  owners 
making  it  our  most  costly  terrltortol  acaui- 
sitlon.  ^ 

3.  The  present  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration as  reported  are : 

(a)  To  submit  a  draft  treaty  to  the  Senate 
by  March  1972  "at  the  latest." 

(b)  To  rellngulsh  the  "perpetuity"  pro- 
visions of  the  1903  Treaty,  recognize  Pana- 
manian sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  set 
a  definite  j)erlod  for  the  duration  of  the  new 
treaty,  gradually  cede  to  Panama  Jurisdiction 
over  all  civil  functions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government.  Including  police,  courts,  cus- 
toms and  other  powers,  and  to  end  the  so- 
called  "colonialist"  Image  of  the  United 
States  alleged  to  exlsrt  In  Panama  and  much 
of  Latin  America. 

(c)  To  obtain  a  25  year  option  on  these 
matters:  construction  of  a  new  canal  of  sea 
level  design,  construction  of  a  new  set  of 
locks,  and  the  continued  operation  of  the 
existing  canal. 

(d)  TO  rellngulsh  not  only  land  In  the 
Canal  Zone  but  also  commercial  piers  and 
other  installations. 

4.  Existing  treaty  provisions  authorize  not 
only  the  continued  operation  of  the  present 
canal  but  also  Its  "expansion  and  new  cofl- 
structlon."  The  sea  level  proposal  will  prob- 
ably never  be  constructed  because  of  the 
danger  of  Infesting  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
poisonous  Pacific  sea  snakes  and  many  other 
reasons.  Under  such  circumstances  why 
shoiild  there  be  any  negotiations  at  all? 

5.  The  Administration  characterizes  the 
mounting  opposition  In  the  Congress  to  the 
proposed  surrenders  as  "emotional." 

6.  The  program  of  the  Administration,  as 
of  its  recent  predecessors,  violates  Art.  IV, 
Sect.  3.  CI.  2.  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  that 
vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Congress,  which  body  (both  houses)  has  not 
authorized  the  contemplated  surrenders,  and 
the  President  Is  bound  by  oath  to  "preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

7.  The  chief  Panamanian  alms  Include: 

(a)  Complete  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

(b)  Control  of  all  business  activities  in 
the  Zone. 

(c)  Joint  defense  of  the  Canal. 

(d)  Short  dxiratlon  of  treaty. 

(e)  Adoption  of  a  status  of  forces  agree- 
ment. 

(f )  Gradual  subjection  to  all  U.S.  citizens 
in  the  Zone  to  Panamanian  law  and  govern- 
ment. 

8.  Because  the  pro-communist  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  has  liquidated  Its  National 
Assembly,  the  agency  charged  with  the  ap- 
proval or  rejection  of  treaties,  a  treaty  made 
with  the  present  government  would  be  null 
and  void  and  certain  to  be  repudiated  when 
It  Is  overthrown. 

9.  The  Subcommittee  on  Inter  American 
Affairs  under  Chairman  Dante  B.  Fascell  con- 
ducted hearings  on  22-23  September  1971  on 
pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  widely  distributed  but, 
as  yet,  has  not  made  Its  report  thereon. 

10.  The  Subcommittee  under  Chairman 
John    M.    Murphy    started    comprehensive 

hearings  on  20  November  1971  and  plans  to 
continue   the   Investigations   about  Febru- 
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ary  10  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  will  enable 
it  to  obtain  a  realistic  picture  of  isthmian 
conditions  from  witnesses  who  have  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  bear 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  operating 
and  protecting  the  canal. 

11.  Soviet  agents  are  already  in  the  pro- 
Bed  Government  of  Panama  and  its  leaders 
are  strongly  opposing  the  bearings  In  the 
Canal  Zone  stating  that  the  Subcommittee 
"better  bring  a  division  of  marines."  for  Its 
protection. 

12.  Bluntly  stated,  the  current  negotiations 
clearly  aim  at  wresting  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  United  States  and  Its  sur- 
render to  communist  power.  This  objective 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  formal  display  of 
Panama  flags  In  the  Canal  Zone  equal  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  which  has  served 
to  stimulate  hostile  agitation  against  the 
United  States  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  they  are  hauled  down. 

13.  Accordingly,  I  urge  all  citizens  of  our 
country  to  write  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  opposing  any 
surrender  of  our  rights,  power  and  authority 
at  Panama,  demanding  the  formal  display  of 
no  flag  In  the  U£.  owned  Canal  Zone  except 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  urging  ter- 
mination of  the  negotiations. 


ROSTENKOWSKI  COMMENDS  CHI- 
CAGO SUN-TIMES  AND  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Dally  News  joined,  in  what  is 
my  opinion,  a  small  but  hopefully  grow- 
ing, group  of  newspapers  who  have  set  a 
standard  of  acceptability  in  deciding 
what  entertainment  advertising  they  will 
run  in  their  publications.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  action  by  these  papers  con- 
stitutes censorship  of  any  kind — rather, 
I  believe  that  it  represents  a  commend- 
able voluntary  effort  on  their  part  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  product. 

These  newspapers  have  chosen  to 
sacrifice  a  potential  profit  for  the  ^ake 
of  good  taste — a  trend  which  is  both  un- 
usual and  highly  praiseworthy.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  supported  the  in- 
dividual efforts  of  newspapers  to  curtail 
the  advertising  of  tasteless  entertain- 
ment— entertainment  which,  in  the 
words  once  used  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
"♦  •  'is  totally  without  redeeming  so- 
cial value."  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  October  21, 1971, 1  commended  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  for  adopting  the 
policy  for  refusing  advertising  for  "X" 
rated  movies.  This  was  a  policy  decision 
wiiich  I  am  sure  has  brought  them  much 
criticism,  but  one  which  I  believe  ws« 
proper  to  make. 

This  morning,  I  was  in  contact  with 
Mr.  Charles  Pegert,  the  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Sim-Times  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  explained  the 
papers'  new  policy.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Fegert  as  well  as  Mr.  Msw- 
shall  Field,  the  publisher  of  the  two 
newspapers,  for  making  the  decision  to 
draw  the  line  on  offensive  advertising.  It 
was  a  courageous  action  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  make  these  already  excellent  pub- 
lications even  more  of  a  service  to  their 
community  in  the  years  ahesid. 


RICHARD  NIXON:   AN  H.  R.  HALDE- 
MAN  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
Presidential  Chief  of  Staff  H.  R.  Halde- 
man,  in  a  display  of  a  sort  not  seen  in 
Washington  since  the  days  of  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, charged  that  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates  who  criticize  President 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  are  "conscious- 
ly aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States." 

What  Mr.  Haldeman  was  talking  about 
was  the  rather  widespread  and  telling 
criticism  of  the  President's  recent  "peace 
initiative,"  a  move  in  which  the  Chief 
Executive  failed  to  set  a  date  certain  for 
withdrawal  from  Indochina,  failed  to 
condition  such  a  withdrawal  solely  upon 
the  return  of  American  POW's — insisting 
in  addition  tliat  we  continue  to  prop  up 
President  Thieu — and  failed  to  halt  the 
massive  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

This  morning,  in  what  one  local  news- 
paper termed  an  effort  to  offset  the  con- 
troversy generated  by  the  Haldeman  re- 
marks, Mr.  Nixon  stated  that  he  wel- 
comed free  debate  and  criticism  of  his 
policies.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
suggested  that  statements  made  by  other 
presidential  candidates — and  let  us  not 
forget  the  fact  that  he  too  is  a  candi- 
date— might  work  to  our  disadvantage 
in  negotiations,  and  that  these  other  can- 
didates should  therefore  take  care  not  to 
criticize  his  inept  and  deceitful  handling 
of  the  situation. 

The  sham  of  this  position  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  negotiating  in  good  faith. 
His  "new"  proposals  are  little  more  tlian 
a  rehash  of  proposals  considered  as  far 
back  as  1966,  and  no  fiood  of  rhetoric  can 
mask  the  fact  that  he  has  not  taken  even 
one  of  the  steps  necessary  to  get  us  out 
of  this  war  once  and  for  all: 

He  has  failed  to  set  a  date  certain  for 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Indo- 
china axid  the  end  of  American  involve- 
ment there. 

He  has  declined  to  make  the  relesise  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  the  sole  condition  for 
that  withdrawal,  insisting  in  addition 
that  the  puppet  dictatorship  of  President 
Thleu  be  retained  as  a  withdrawal  cxxa.- 
ditlon. 

He  has  failed  to  stop  the  bombing. 

Four  years  ago,  candidate  Nixon 
boasted  of  his  secret  plan  for  ending 
American  involvement.  Today,  this  very 
minute,  our  tro(^)s  are  still  killing  and 
being  killed  there.  In  addition  to  being 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  the 
President's  behavior  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  own  country,  for 
what  we  most  need  is  an  end  to  this 
bloody  adventure  and  a  return  to  the 
unfinished  work  on  our  needs  here  at 
home. 


ELI  ISENBERO,  NOTED  PUBLISHER- 
EDITOR  OP  MONTEREY  PARK 
PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Daniklson)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


Monterey  Park  Progress  is  a  newspaper 
that  truly  serves  its  community,  and  this 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  guiding 
policies  of  its  editor  and  publisher,  Mr. 
Eli  Isenberg.  The  Progress  celebrated 
Its  50th  year  in  1969,  and  accolades  at 
that  time  emphasized  its  role  as  a  com- 
munity conscious,  cohesive,  and  pro- 
gressive force  in  the  city  of  Monterey 
Park.  On  March  1,  1972,  Eli  Isenberg 
will  mark  his  silver  anniversary  as  pub- 
lisher-editor of  the  Progress  and  all  agree 
that  the  paper's  responsible  role  in  the 
community  has  increased  in  the  last  25 
years  under  his  leadership. 

The  Monterey  Park  Progress  is  a  week- 
ly newspaper,  sustained  by  paid  circula- 
tion, serving  a  city  of  just  over  50,000 
persons  in  the  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
area.  The  Progress  was  the  first  cwn- 
munity  newspaper  in  California  to  pub- 
lish a  complete,  local,  editorial  page. 
When  people  wanted  to  know  how  the 
Progress  stood  on  an  issue,  they  turned 
to  the  editorial  page.  The  paper  led  in 
a  number  of  community  struggles,  one 
of  which  was  to  prevent  establishing  in 
the  city  the  largest  dump  in  Csdifornia. 
A  result  of  that  victory  was  the  passage 
of  a  State  home-rule  law  to  prevent  a 
larger  government  entity  from  forcing  a 
smaller  entity  to  accept  a  dump  or  jail 
without  its  consent. 

Other  Progress  advocacies  included  the 
establishment  of  a  civic  center,  public 
swimming  pool,  retirement  program  for 
municipal  employees,  the  organization  of 
a  coordinating  council,  city  manager 
form  of  government,  better  housing,  an 
industrial  zone,  and  a  Monterey  Park 
unified  school  district. 

In  the  words  of  Publisher  Isenberg  2 
years  ago  in  his  weekly  column : 

During  the  past  23  years,  the  Progress  and 
its  editor  have  made  friends,  some  of  whom 
we  still  have.  Nobody,  and  especially  news- 
papers, should  try  to  please  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 

This  is  indicative  of  Eli  Isenberg's  kind 
of  leadership,  and  his  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility to  a  community  he  loves.  His  work 
is  more  than  a  business,  for  he  has 
wrapped  his  life  and  his  heart  in  the 
community  he  serves.  And  he  encourages 
his  fellow  citizens  to  be  doers,  to  be 
among  the  committed  persons,  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

In  the  25  years  Mr.  Isenberg  has  pub- 
lished the  Progress  the  paper  has  grown, 
al<xig  with  the  community.  From  a  staff 
of  five  and  a  circulation  of  1,500,  the 
paper  now  employs  more  than  35  on  the 
staff  and  the  circulation  is  above  35.000. 
While  most  individually  owned  news- 
papers in  metroix)litan  suburban  areas 
are  declining,  the  Progress  enjoys  con- 
tinued support.  A  host  of  young  newsboys 
are  employed,  and  they  contract  their 
own  paper  routes. 

Mr.  Isenberg  is  providing  educational 
(Vportunities  and  actual  experience  for 
high  school  youth — "stringers" — who  do 
freelance  news  reporting  from  each  of 
the  three  high  schools  in  the  area. 

Unafraid  of  new  ideas,  Eli  Isenberg 
has  supported  since  its  beginning  a  gang- 
youth  center  in  East  Los  Angeles  called 
Casa  Maravilla.  This  center  hats  been 
working  with  gangs  in  redirecting  their 
efforts  along  constructive  lines. 

Mr.  Isenberg  has  shown  a  special  feel- 
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Ing  for  Monterey  Park  and  its  people.  He 
has  written  that — 

Community  newspaperlng  la  people  busi- 
ness. Most  families  In  this  town  live  their 
lives  without  getting  their  name,  or  the 
names  of  their  kinfollcs,  In  a  newspaper 
other  than  the  Progress.  We  keep  a  historical 
record  of  a  community  and  its  people  .  .  . 
Scrap  books  In  Monterey  Park  are  filled  with 
clippings  from  the  Progress:  Important 
events  In  the  life  of  an  individual  and  a 
family. 

The  Progress  is  a  community  news- 
paper in  the  finest  sense. 

Monterey  Park  Progress  is  an  award- 
winning  newspaper.  The  editorial  pages 
were  accorded  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association's  first  award  in 
1957.  In  1969,  the  highest  award  for  edi- 
torial excellence  came  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  Press  Club.  The  editorial  staff 
swept  five  of  seven  awards  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  Press  Club  in  1970.  Also  in 
1970,  the  Suburban  News  Poimdation — 
comprised  of  500  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  in- 
cluding suburban  dailies — gave  the  Prog- 
ress staff  awards  in  editorial  and  in 
feature  writing. 

Awards  during  the  past  year  include 
the  California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives'  top  spot  in  the  State  for  gen- 
eral excellence,  announced  last  July,  and 
also  the  best  editorial  page  award  for  the 
State. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  Eli 
Isenberg  on  his  forthcoming  25th  an- 
niversary as  publisher-editor  of  the 
Monterey  Park  Progress  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  newspaperlng  and  his  civic 
spirit.  He  is  a  fine  man,  and  the  city  is, 
indeed,  fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine 
paper. 


STUDY    OF    EFFECTS    OP    TELEVI- 
SION   VIOLENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murpht)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  leaked  copies 
of  its  study  of  the  effect  of  television 
violence  c«i  himian  beings  on  January  11, 
1972,  to  a  few  selected  newspaper  re- 
porters. Headlines  across  the  coxmtry 
blazed,  "TV  Violence  Is  Held  Unharmful 
to  Youth."  I  issued  a  statement  on  Jan- 
uary 12  indicating  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  this  finding  inasmuch  as  the 
networks  had  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  blackball  from  the  Surgeon  General's 
Commission  some  of  the  major  research- 
ers whose  work  had  already  indicated  the 
strong  relationship  between  filmed  vio- 
lence and  human  behavior. 

The  entire  report  was  released  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  1972.  and  at  a  press  conference 
Surg.  Oen.  Jesse  Stelnfeld  admitted 
that  tbe  networks  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  seven  researchers 
because  they  felt  their  findings  might 
be  inimical  to  the  industry.  Dr.  Stelnfeld 
pointed  out  that  CBS  had  declined  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  the  selection 
process  and  that  the  seven  had  been 
eliminated  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

This  again  came  as  no  siuprise  to  me 
as  one  who  has  followed  congressicHial 
investigations  into  this  subject  for  the 


past  10  years.  NBC  and  ABC  have  al- 
ways been  the  advocates  of  television 
violence,  brutality,  mayhem,  and  sadism. 

Eleven  years  ago  a  Senate  investigat- 
ing committee  monitored  television  pro- 
grams and  found  that  in  the  7-year  pe- 
riod from  1954  to  1961  television  violence 
had  significantly  Increased.  A  third  sur- 
vey made  by  this  subcommittee  in  1964 
found  no  decrease  in  the  high  levels  of 
televised  violence  during  prime  time 
viewing  hoiirs  when  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  children  are  glued  to  their  tele- 
vision sets. 

The  Senate  findings  in  1964  do  have 
significance  for  Dr.  Steinfeld's  admis- 
sions. The  percentage  of  programs  de- 
voted to  violence  by  the  three  networks 
was  as  follows: 

NBC:  55.1  percent. 

ABC:  55.3  percent.  [ 

CBS:  26.5  percent. 

In  its  interim  report  of  1968,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  concluded: 

A  relationship  has  been  conclusively  es- 
tablished between  televised  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior 
among  Juvenile  viewers.  Television  programs 
which  featiire  excessive  violence  can  and  do 
adversely  Influence  children.  Further,  such 
adverse  effects  may  be  experienced  by  normal 
as  well  as  by  the  emotionally  disturbed 
viewers. 

This  conclusion  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  Dr.  Steinfeld's  statements  of 
January  18;  that  television  violence  may 
influence  children  with  aggressive  tend- 
encies, but  that  it  does  not  affect  normal 
children. 

This  conclusion  was  also  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Al- 
bert Bandura  of  Stanford  University  and 
Dr.  Leonard  Berkowitz  of  Wisconsin 
University  whose  classic  studies  in  this 
area  showed  that  normal  persons  who 
see  violent  films  exhibit  violent  behavior, 
and  that  violent  presentations  can  induce 
aggressive  behavior  on  the  part  of  any- 
one. And  of  greatest  importance,  violence 
in  films  is  most  dangerous  to  yoimg 
children. 

Doctors  Bandura  and  Berkowitz  were 
two  of  the  researchers  blackballed  by  the 
television  industry. 

I  would  also  point  to  the  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  which  conducted 
an  in-depth  investigation  of  violence  on 
TV.  While  the  TV  industry  tried  to  in- 
fiuence  this  prestigious  commission  by 
getting  them  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
televised  violence  drains  off  aggressive 
tendencies  of  viewers,  the  Commission 
concluded: 

The  preponderance  of  the  available  evi- 
dence strongly  suggests,  however,  that  vio- 
lence In  television  programs  can  and  does 
have  adverse  effects  uijon  audiences — p«r- 
tlcularly  child  audiences.  Television  enters 
powerfully  into  the  learning  process  of  chil- 
dren and  teaches  them  a  set  of  moral  and 
social  values  about  violence  which  are  In- 
consistent with  the  standards  of  a  civilized 
society. 

Another  example  of  industry  influence 
in  this  area  was  provided  subsequent  to 
the  1964  hearings  of  the  Dodd  commit- 
tee when  then  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
established  a  blue-ribbon  panel  to  study 
the  problem.  The  progress  of  this  study 
was  so  impeded  and  hampered  by  the  TV 


Industry  that  Dr.  Ralph  Garry,  one  of 
the  outstanding  experts  in  the  field  of 
the  effects  of  filmed  aggression  and  a 
member  of  the  Ribicoff  group,  resigned  in 
disgust. 

Dr.  Garry  was  also  blackballed  from 
the  most  recent  Commission. 

The  penchant  for  violence  by  televi- 
sion executives  was  well  established  in 
subpenaed  documents  spread  on  the 
record  in  investigations  by  both  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

There  was  actual  testimony  that  when 
"Lassie"  was  failing  in  the  ratings  the 
TV  moguls  ordered  Hollywood  producers 
and  writers  to  beef  up  the  show  with 
more  violence  to  "draw  the  kiddies  back 
to  the  set." 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  in  order  to 
attract  a  large  teenage  audience  to  one 
of  its  shows,  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  hired  Fabian,  a  teenage  idol,  to  play 
in  an  episode  of  the  "Bustop"  series,  that 
featured  murder,  rape,  assault,  and  other 
endearing  forms  of  juvenile  behavior. 
The  ploy  worked,  and  the  child  audience 
rating  increased  by  1 Y2  million  teenagers 
for  that  particular  show. 

Television's  ability  to  infiuence  the  be- 
havior of  its  viewers  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. Advertising  firms  spend  $21/2  bil- 
lion a  year  on  that  assumption.  The  high- 
paid  corporate  officers  of  the  networks 
enthusiastically  agree  with  them;  yet, 
they  react  with  feigned  surprise  when 
anyone  suggests  that  their  programs  of 
violence  Influence  young  people. 

It  does  not  take  a  scientist  to  conclude 
that  violence  and  crime  shown  every 
night  of  the  week  can  influence  the  at- 
titudes and  behavior  of  its  viewers.  By 
the  time  the  average  American  child 
reaches  the  age  of  15  he  has  witnessed 
18,000  individual  murders  on  the  televi- 
sion set.  This  does  not  include  the  beat- 
ings, stabbings,  muggings,  rapes,  and 
other  forms  of  mayhem  concocted  by  our 
"imagemakers"  in  the  television  film 
factories. 

The  fact  that  the  television  industry 
has  bullheadedly  violated  Its  own  codes 
In  spite  of  a  20-year  succession  of  con- 
gressional and  FCC  investigations  can 
easily  be  proven  by  watching  a  week's 
television  fare. 

Members  of  my  staff — who  were  for- 
merly with  the  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating TV  violence — have  recently  con- 
ducted studies  of  violence  on  network 
programs  for  the  months  of  December 
and  January  which  are  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Senate  committee. 
The  results  are  quite  revealing. 
Films  and  network  series  featuring 
themes  of  crime,  violence,  and  brutality 
during  prime  time  by  the  three  major 
networks  are  as  follows: 

NBC:  60.6  percent. 
ABC:  53.3  percent. 
CBS:  46.2  percent. 

In  my  judgment  this  callous  disregard 
by  the  TV  networks  of  the  findings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  Is  only  surpassed  In  audacity 
by  the  blatant  infiuencing  of  the  recent 
study  Issued  by  the  Surgeon  General.  I 
have,  therefore,  decided  to  embaiic  on 
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two  courses  of  action  in  order  to  gusu'- 

antee  that  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  have  not  been  hookwinked  and 
that  America's  TV  screens  will  not  be 
saturated  in  even  greater  blood  and  gore, 
with  the  Siu-geon  General's  report  serv- 
ing as  the  excuse. 

And  this  is  not  Just  speculation.  Is  It 
a  coincidence  that  diulng  the  2  weeks 
since  the  release  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report  the  percentage  of  prime- 
time  hours  devoted  to  themes  of  crime 
and  violence  on  ABC  Increased  to  65.4 
percent? 

I  have  already  requested  hearings  by 
Chairman  Staggers  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
Chairman  John  Pastore  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  into  the  shenani- 
gans that  went  into  the  instant  report. 

Second,  I  am  reintroducing  today  my 
legislation  which  calls  for  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
In  television  programs.  More  than  50 
Members  Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress.  When 
I  reintroduced  this  joint  resolution  in 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
I  was  joined  by  more  than  60  Members 
In  cosponsoring  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  when 
the  shabby  machinations  of  the  TV 
moguls  on  the  latest  study  are  exposed 
there  will  be  even  greater  support  for 
this  legislation  than  ever  before.  In  this 
legislation  I  have  asked  that  the  FCC 
look  at  all  relevant  research  and  not 
that  which  has  the  approval  of  the  TV 
networks. 

I  include  my  statement  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1972,  and  my  letter  of  January  27, 
1972,  to  Hon.  Harlet  Staggers  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks: 

Congress  op  the  tJNrrED  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  27, 1972. 
Hon.  Hablet  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  matter  that  has  come  up 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  release  of  the 
Surgeon.  General's  report  on  the  Impact  of 
television  violence  on  yoimg  people. 

As  you  know,  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
especially  during  my  years  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power,  I 
have  had  a  vital  Interest  In  this  particular 
subject.  During  this  time  I  also  worked 
closely  with  the  Senate  Committee  that  con- 
ducted lengthy  hearings  and  studies  on  those 
responsible  for  violence  on  television  and  the 
psychological  and  social  impact  of  such  con- 
tent on  youthful  viewers. 

I  initially  viewed  with  g^reat  apprehension 
the  development  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
study  commission  because  of  the  Influence 
of  the  television  Industry  on  the  selection  of 
members  of  that  commission,  and  the  in- 
credible procedure  used  by  the  then  Surgeon 
General  in  allowing  the  industry  to  "black- 
ball" some  of  the  outstanding  scientists  In 
the  fleld  of  the  influence  of  the  mass  media 
on  human  behavior.  My  fears  appear  to  have 
been  well  foimded.  Since  Its  release  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1972,  the  report  has  Increasingly 
been  subjected  to  criticism  by  the  press,  by 
social  scientists,  and  by  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Not  only 
has  It  been  branded  a  "whitewash,"  the  cal- 


iber of  the  research  has  been  questioned. 
This  again  Is  not  surprising  In  view  of  tbe 
fact  that  tbe  most  experienced  researchers 
In  this  fleld  were  denied  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  research  or  the  compUatlon 
of  the  report. 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  study  cost  the 
taxpayers  one  million  dollars  and  that  ob- 
jective scientists  and  criminologists  have 
long  held  the  view  that  violence  saturated 
T.V.  does  have  an  Impact  on  America's  youth, 
I  ask  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  or  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  conduct  a  full 
scale  investigation  of  the  history,  make-up, 
methodology,  and  reporting  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on 
Television  and  Social  Behavior. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  I  would  be 
happy  to  become  personaUy  Involved  and  to 
provide  the  services  of  my  office  in  such  an 
endeavor.  I  feel  the  children  of  the  United 
States  deserve  this  measure  of  protection 
from  what  I  consider  to  be  the  culmination 
of  an  18  year  effort  by  the  television  indus- 
try to  prevent  an  impartial  sclentiflc  ap- 
praisal of  the  Impact  of  their  product  on  the 
nation's  youth.  I  have  attached  for  your  In- 
formation statements  I  have  made  since  the 
release  of  the  Surgeon  General's  report  and 
an  article  from  Science  magazine  dated  May 
22,  1970,  entitled  "Study  of  T.V.  Violence: 
Seven  Top  Researchers  Blackballed  from 
Panel,"  which  sets  forth  the  methods  by 
which  this  commission  was  constructed. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  this  Is  a  project 
worthy  of  immediate  and  serious  intention 
and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Mubpht, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Statement     op     Representative     John     M. 
Murpht  on  the  Release  of  the  Report  of 
the    Surgeon    Genxral's    Scientific    Ad- 
visory   Committee    on    Television    and 
Social  Behavior,  January  11, 1972 
During  my  nine  years  In  Congress,  I  have 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  massive  display 
of  violence  on  television  and  Its  possible  con- 
sequences on  the  tranquUlty  of  this  nation. 
When  the  Congress  first  investigated  this 
problem  between  June  1961  and  June  1964, 
there  were  numbers  of  experts  who  testified 
that  they  were  deeply  convinced  that  the 
constant  display  of  violence  on  the  news  me- 
dium has  serious  effects  on  the  young;  that 
children  and  teenagers  become  convinced  of 
the  proposition  that  might  constitutes  right; 
that  law  can  best  be  enforced  by  a  pointed 
gun,  a  knife  or  a  fist. 

The  television  Industry,  of  course,  did  not 
agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  physicians, 
psychiatrists,  and  sociologists.  Violence  de- 
pleted vividly  on  television.  Congress  was 
told,  served  as  a  catharsis  for  young  people; 
made  them  adjust  better  to  every  day  exigen- 
cies, and  generally  quieted  their  nerves. 

However,  they  did  agree  that  much  of 
what  was  on  television  violated  their  own 
codes  of  ethics  and  good  taste.  Further,  they 
agreed  to  do  oetter,  especially  If  "doing  bet- 
ter" meant  they  could  keep  the  Congress 
from  taking  action  to  remove  the  gore  from 
the  Nation's  picture  tubes. 

For  a  season  or  two  after  these  hearings 
which  were  widely  dlscxissed  in  the  national 
press,  there  seemed  to  be  some  abatement  In 
the  display  of  violence  on  television.  True, 
the  Implication  of  violence  stUl  persisted; 
but  at  least  people  were  shot  or  mutilated 
out  of  sight  of  the  cameras.  Eventually,  of 
course,  violence  returned  full  force  to  the 
medltim,  and  to  this  very  hour  occupies 
much  of  prime  viewing  time. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
promised  the  Congress  to  look  at  this  situa- 
tion. It  flnsUy  created  tbe  Surgeon  General's 


Scientific  Advisory  Committee  on  Television 
and  Social  Behavior. 

One  might  have  assumed  that  this  new 
advisory  group  would  make  a  thorough  and 
objective  Inquiry  Into  the  question  whether, 
in  fact,  television  violence  causes  actual  vio- 
lence In  tbe  streets,  and  If  so,  to  what 
extent. 

To  undertake  such  an  mqulry,  it  would  be 
only  reasonable  to  have  the  television  in- 
dustry represented  on  the  panel  Just  u 
prominent  social  scientists  should  be.  Tlie 
fact  that  tbe  Industry  has  through  the  years 
denied  any  deleterious  Infiuence  of  television, 
whUe  the  social  scientists  contlnuaUy  af- 
firmed It,  made  such  an  Inquiry  mandatory  if 
we  were  to  resolve  the  Issue.  There  was  never 
any  question  that  both  sides  should  have 
been  represented   In   such  research. 

But  It  Is  quite  another  proposition  when 
the  list  of  prospective  committee  members 
was  submitted  to  the  moguls  of  the  television 
indtistry  for  their  approval.  Given  such 
golden  opportunity  to  demolish  their  pos- 
sible critics  even  before  the  commission  had 
been  formed,  one  cannot  blame  the  industry 
if  It  eliminated  every  one  of  the  major  poten- 
tial critics. 

And  that  Is  exactly  what  they  did.  Accord- 
ing to  "Science"  magazine  of  May  22,  1970. 
seven  top  researchers,  some  of  whom  testified 
before  the  Congress  on  television  violence, 
were   blackballed    by    the    Industry. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  almost  incredible 
procedure  of  allowing  the  television  Indiietry 
to  prune  the  list  of  committee  members, 
prominent  behavioral  scientists  charged  that 
the  committee  was  loaded  in  favor  of  the 
broadcasting  industry,  and  even  the  conunlt- 
tee's  own  research  coordinator  expressed 
doubt  about  the  objectivity  of  the  panel. 

In  an  unpublished  letter  dated  June  18, 
1970,  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld  explained  that, 
"Surgeon  General  WUUam  Stewart  chose  to 
select  the  members  for  service  on  this  advi- 
sory committee  from  those  candidates  to 
whom  there  were  no  objections  raised  by 
members  of  the  industry." 

If  It  was  remarkable  that  the  industry 
should  be  given  such  veto  powers  over  the 
committee's  membership.  It  Is  not  so  remark- 
able that  they  eliminated  the  names  of  many 
prominent  scientists  who  had  pointed  to  the 
serious  dangers  of  the  violence  so  constantly 
depicted  on  the  television  screen. 

The  Industry  vetoed  seven  out  of  forty 
proposed  commission  members.  Most  of  these 
seven,  through  major  university  research,  had 
published  scientific  papers  Indicating  the 
grave  social  dangers  of  television  violence. 

Dr.  Ralph  Garry,  one  of  the  outstanding 
people  in  this  field  who  spent  the  last  20 
years  studying  the  effects  of  television  on 
chUdren,  was  vetoed  by  the  industry.  Dr. 
Garry  was  professor  of  educational  psychol- 
ogy at  Boston  University  and  Is  currently  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  In  Canada.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  consultant  to  the  Senat* 
subcommittee  to  investigate  Juvenile  delin- 
quency In  Its  study  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween TV  violence  and  delinquent  behavior. 
He  was  also  a  consultant  to  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  on  filmed 
violence,  and  has  written  a  highly  regarded 
book  on  television  and  children. 

The  Industry  also  vetoed  Dr.  Albert  Ban- 
dura, who  had  published  research  Indicating 
that  children  become  more  aggressive  after 
watching  violent  fllms. 

Leonard  Berkowitz,  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  proposed 
as  a  committee  member  and  promptly  pen- 
cilled out  by  the  industry. 

The  television  industry,  attempting  to 
weigh  the  scale  in  its  favor,  had,  of  oovuve. 
good  reason  to  veto  Etoctors  Bandura  and 
Berkowitz,  who  made  comprehensive  studies 
of  the  behavior  patterns  of  yovmg  people  ex- 
posed to  television  violence.  Both  made  de- 
finitive studies  which  were  supplemented  by 
other  researchers.  I  have  prepared  a  r^um6 
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of  the  findings  of  these  university  experi- 
ments and  a  reading  of  them  will  indicate 
why  the  T.V.  industry  objected  to  the  Inclu- 
sion of  these  experts  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee: 

1.  It  has  been  foimd  that  normal  persons 
who  see  a  violent  film  subsequently  exhibit 
nearly  twice  as  much  violence  as  persons  who 
have  not  seen  such  a  film.  This  is  true  of 
chUdren.  of  adolescents,  of  adult  males,  and 
of  adult  females. 

2.  When  the  experiments  Involved  the  In- 
fliction of  pain  on  other  human  beings,  men 
who  had  seen  a  violent  film  did  not  hesitate 
to  inflict  excessive  pain  on  other  men  or  even 
upon  women  and  vice  versa. 

3.  A  violent  fllm  can  Induce  aggressive  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  anyone  in  the  audience 
but  partlc«%rly  on  the  part  of  thoee  who 
have  been  angered  shortly  before  seeing  the 
fllm. 

4.  Violent  films  may  have  persistent  effects 
and  the  responses  learned  from  them  can  be 
expected  to  retain  their  original  strength  and 
reappear  on  later  occasions  in  the  presence 
of  frustrat/bn,  anger  or  other  appropriate 
stimuli. 

5.  Violence  shown  on  film  can  effect  any- 
one in  any  case  but  It  Is  most  dangerous  to 
younger  people.  Furthermore,  it  U  most 
likely  to  be  Imitated  If  it  seems  Justified  by 
the  prevalent  social  values;  for  example  if 
the  estab«lshed  "hero"  is  committing  the 
aggression.  If  the  model  is  rewarded  for  his 
or  her  aggression,  the  Impulse  to  copy  that 
aggresslon^s  even  greater. 

6.  The  effects  of  seeing  violence  are  simi- 
lar to  the  effects  of  testing  food  without  con- 
suming it:  one's  appetite  is  increased  rather 
than  deofeased. 

1  feel  the  rectson  these  researchers  were  dis- 
approved *y  the  television  industry  becomes 
crystal  clear  In  view  of  these  findings. 

Other  prospective  members  of  the  com- 
mittee vetoed  by  the  Industry  included: 

Otto  Larsen.  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  editor  of  a 
book  on  violence  and  the  mass  media- 
Percy  H.  Tannenbaum,  professor  of  com- 
munication and  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Tannebaum,  although  ex- 
cluded from' the  commission  by  flat  of  the 
industry,  is  slated  to  perform  the  largest 
single  research  project  under  the  commit- 
tee's $1  million  research  budget.  But  he  was 
picked  for  this  assignment  by  the  staff,  not 
the  oommltitee  itself. ) ; 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  who  represents 
»  rival  medium  and  has  published  a  book 
about  television:  and 

Leon  Eisenberg,  professor  of  child  psy- 
chiatry at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  remarkable 
procedure  to  submit  names  to  the  television 
Industry  for  their  approval,  it  not  only  al- 
lowed the  elimination  of  some  potential  crit- 
ics, but  resulted  in  flve  of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  having  close  ties  with 
the  Industry,  assuring  them  a  reasonable 
margin  of  safety. 

There  is  Thomas  E.  Coffin,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  he  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  condemn  his  Industry 
and  his  company? 

And,  even  more  Interesting  Is  Joseph  T. 
Klapper.  director  of  social  research  for  Oo- 
ivunbla  Broadcasting  System. 

Dr.  Klapper  has  had  a  remarkable  career. 
Years  ago.  when  he  was  a  scientlflc  re- 
searcher, (before  we  went  on  the  CBS  pay- 
roll) he  wrote  that  if  only  one  percent  of 
the  children  watching  violent  television 
shows  were  adversely  influenced  by  these 
•hows,  that  was  enough  reason  to  ban  them. 
But  Dr.  Klapper  meanwhile  prostituted 
himself  to  the  profit  motive.  He  would  glad- 
ly eat  those  words  spoken  so  many  years 
ago.  With  a  five  figure  salary,  stock  options 
and   other  goodies,   could  we  seriously  ex- 
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pect  him  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him 
so  generously?  Coiild  we  really  expect  him 
to  do  anything  on  that  committee  except 
whitewash  the  induatry?  I  do  not  make  this 
statement  lightly  as  this  is  exactly  what  Dr. 
Klapper  tried  to  do  before  congressional 
committees  on  several  occasions. 

I  am  drawing  attention  to  the  scandalous 
methods  employed  in  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  members  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

First.  I  believe  that  this  Inquiry  into  tele- 
vision violence  was  so  heavily  loaded  in  fa- 
vor of  the  industry  that  an  objective  study 
could  not  have  possibly  come  out  of  it. 

Second,  the  findings  of  that  committee 
will  be  of  no  possible  use — except  to  excuse 
more  violence  than  ever  on  T.V. — and  con- 
stitutes arrant  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Third,  that  an  inevitable  outcome  of  this 
so-called  study  will  be  the  massive  continua- 
tion and  escalation  of  the  display  of  violence 
on  the  television  screens  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  now  almost  85  million  television 
sets  in  the  country,  as  compared  with  55  and 
a  half  million  in  1961.  This  means  an  in- 
crease of  almost  30  million  television  sets  In 
ten  years.  This  means  that  more  children  will 
be  viewing  more  violence  than  ever  before  In 
our  history. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  crime  and 
violence  on  television  because  that's  what 
people  want,  and  the  ratings  prove  It. 

We  don't  need  ratings  to  prove  that  mil- 
lions of  people  want  to  gamble  and  support 
prostitution  and  the  rackets  directly  or  In- 
directly through  their  active  support  of  these 
pursuits. 

The  violence  on  our  television  screens  day 
after  day  may  well  play  on  other  human 
weaknesses  and  bring  out  responses  that  are 
dangeroxis  to  the  conunon  good.  To  place  the 
television  Industry  in  a  position  where  it  can 
Judge  its  own  predilection  to  violence  is 
tantamount  to  asking  the  Mafia  to  be  Its 
own  law  enforcement  agency. 

The  television  stations  do  not  own  the 
airwaves;  they  are  merely  permitted  to  use 
them  If  they  provide  a  balanced  service  of 
news,  education,  and  entertainment. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  they  are  in  the  business  of  making 
money.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  through  an 
objective  study  that  they  are  making  money 
at  the  expense  of  social  conditions  in  this 
country:  if  it  can  be  proven  that  the  violence 
displayed  on  television  produces  violence  In 
our  ChUdren  and  young  people,  then  the  time 
has  arrived  when  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  Industry  and  seriously  ponder  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  are  forced  to  regulate 
an  Industry  contributing  substantially  to 
the  violence  in  this  country  that  is  aggra- 
vated and  escalated  almost  every  week. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Surgeon  General's 
committee  as  constituted  could  possibly  have 
come  to  such  a  conclusion.  Violence,  we  are 
told  over  and  over  again,  is  a  best-selling 
product,  and  the  moguls  In  the  television 
Industry  are  not  about  to  give  up  their 
frantic  devotion  to  fast  and  easy  profits. 

That  Is  why  I  plan  to  seek  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  of  the  make-up 
and  history  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee  on  Television  and 
Social  Behavior  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  JIM  HENNESSY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sur- 
prised and  regretful  to  learn  upon  return- 
ing to  Washington  for  the  second  session 
of  the  Congress  that  Mr.  James  L.  Hen- 
nessy.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Com- 


missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  had  retired  from 
Government  service. 

Jim  Hennessy  was  no  less  than  out- 
standing throughout  his  career  with  the 
Immigration  sind  Naturalization  Service 
which  began  in  May  1941  at  Boston, 
Mass.  His  intelligence,  perception,  inex- 
haustible knowledge  of  law,  his  candor, 
his  understanding,  and  his  reasonable- 
ness insured  that  whatever  he  did  was 
done  with  perfection.  In  the  immigration 
field,  Jim  Hennessy  stood  very  tall  and  he 
cast  a  wide  shadow  that  permeated  every 
enactment  of  law  in  the  field  since  he  be- 
came Executive  Assistant  on  August  1, 
1954.  Yet,  Jim  Hennessy  continuously 
maintained  a  low  profile;  he  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  but  you  could  be  assured 
that  his  words  were  precise,  well  thought 
out,  and  to  the  point. 

Jim  Hennessy  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  <mi  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
numerous  occe-sions  over  the  years.  He 
was  always  wel  jmed  to  the  subcommit- 
tee as  the  true  expert  on  immigration 
matters.  In  fact,  whenever  a  complex 
question  arose  in  the  immigration  field, 
the  cry  was  always  "call  Hennessy"  and 
immediately  he  would  give  you  an  answer. 
Jim  Hennessy  is  one  of  those  unique 
persons  with  such  outstanding  ability 
that  others  always  seek  his  counsel.  Jim 
needs  no  one  to  advance  his  cause  or  pro- 
mote his  career.  His  ability  speaks  for 
him.  Not  only  that,  but  Jim's  excellent 
dry  wit  made  personal  contact  with  him 
delightful  and  entertaining,  as  well  as 
informative. 

I  do  not  know  what  Jim  Hennessy's  fu- 
ture plans  are,  but  I  personally  wish  him 
every  happiness.  I  will  miss  him.  I  know 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  likewise 
miss  his  invaluable  guidance. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Loulsana  (Mr.  Caffery)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
hearings  begun  yesterday  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  complex  and  often  emotional  issue 
of  home  rule  for  our  Nation's  Capital  has 
again  moved  into  the  limelight. 

Although  I  do  not  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee. I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
this  issue,  and  have  given  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  it.  Because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  our  Capital  and  does 
house  our  Federal  Government,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  all  of  us.  regardless  of 
our  constituencies,  examine  the  govern- 
mental structure  of  an  area  that  is  as 
well  home  to  three-quarters  of  a  million 
people. 

Over  a  period  of  time  I  have  studied 
the  various  home-rule  proposals  that 
have  come  before  the  Congress.  And  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  even  at  this  point  I 
am.  not  certain  in  my  mind  just  what 
machinery  would  best  serve  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Washington,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  do  believe  In  the  simple  premise 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  entitled 
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to  far  more  representation  than  It  has 
been  accorded  in  the  past.  To  those  who 
charge  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
unworthy  of  being  represented  in  the 
high  councils  of  Government,  I  would 
say  two  things: 

First  of  all.  I  might  say  that  repre- 
sentation and  political  self-expression, 
while  old  hat  to  most  of  us,  are  relative 
luxuries  for  the  people  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  They  could  not  vote  even  in  a 
presidential  election  imtil  1964,  and  even 
now  elect  8nly  a  school  board  and  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Second,  I  find  a  bit  strange  that  rea- 
soning which  holds  that,  unlike  the  rest 
of  America,  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  somehow  earn  enfranchisement. 
And  it  seems  equally  strange  to  me  that 
any  American  should  be  deprived  of  rep- 
resentation merely  because  he  happens 
to  live  In  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  particularly 
difBciUt  to  increase  this  representation 
without  placing  in  Jeopardy  the  Federal 
Establishment  which  does  and  should 
continue  to  operate  this  Federal  City. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  entitled  to  have,  propor- 
tionate to  their  population.  Representa- 
tives in  the  House  who  have  not  only 
the  right  to  speak,  but  to  vote  as  well. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  given  a  voice  and  a  vote  in 
the  Congress.  The  Representative  In 
Congress,  in  order  to  speak  fully  and  ef- 
fectively for  the  people  he  represents, 
must  be  given  the  power  to  vote  as  well 
as  the  privilege  of  voice.  To  the  extent 
that  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have,  through  the  years,  had  no 
vote  with  which  to  imprint  their  hopes, 
aspirations  and  desires  upon  the  affairs 
of  this  coimtry,  they  have  been  the  step- 
children of  the  American  democracy  and 
we  must  afford  a  remedy. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  at  this  point 
know  in  my  own  mind  whether  some  of 
the  home-rule  proposals — ^If ,  indeed,  any 
of  them — are  workable.  The  District  of 
Columbia  is  home  to  the  vast  machinery 
of  the  federal  Government,  and  It  is  im- 
perative for  our  national  security  that 
this  machinery  operate  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  any  purely  local  goverrunent. 
I  would  believe  this  Just  as  strongly  if 
the  Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment sat  in,  say.  Louisiana  or  Vermont. 

I  have  been  saddened  to  see  the  issue 
of  race  injected  into  these  considerations. 
That  issue  should  be  of  no  consequence. 
The  question  of  whether  there  is  a  black 
or  a  white  population  majority  in  the 
District  Is  Irrelevant. 

If  our  words  are  to  mean  anything  we 
know  that  the  law  is  and  must  be  color- 
blind and  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  viable 
multiracial  society  in  this  country,  we 
must  never  again  look  to  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin  in  order  to  assess  right  and 
wrong. 

Emotionalism  will  provide  no  good 
solution.  Action  by  men  of  harmony  and 
good  will  may  provide  a  solution. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  table  referred  to  in  my  statement  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  debt  ceiling.  Permission  to  insert  was 
made  by  special  order. 

The  table  follows: 

FEDERAL  REVENUES  AND   EXPENDITURES,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1970-72 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsj 


THE  DEBT  CEILINQ 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 


Quanti- 

Per- 

Esti- 

tative 

centage 

mated! 

Actual 

error 

error 

Revenues: 

1970 

..    198.686 

193,743 

-4,943 

-2.5 

1971 

..    202,103 

188,392 

-13,711 

-6.8 

1972 

..    217,593 

M97,827 

-19,766 

-9.1 

Expenditures: 
1970 

..    192,899 

196,588 

+3,689 

+1.9 

1971 

..    200,771 

211,425 

+10,654 

+5.3 

1972 

..    229,232 

5  236,610 

+7, 378 

+3.2 

■Administration  budget. 

>  Estimate. 

PEACE  CORPS  APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  a  table 
dealing  with  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  or  any 
factual  statistics  to  the  contrary  that 
the  so-called  misnamed  Peace  Corps  is 
the  most  useless  and,  in  all  probability, 
most  detrimental  to  our  foreign  policy 
of  any  agency  in  oxu-  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  never  organized 
on  the  basis  of  any  established  need  for 
it.  It  came  into  being  by  the  activities 
of  a  man  who  used  a  con  man's  tactics 
and  his  family  connections  to  sell  each 
Member  of  Congress,  Individually,  as  to 
its  virtues  and  what  it  would  accomplish. 
From  the  time  of  its  organization,  it  has 
operated  on  a  pressure  basis,  exaggerat- 
ing its  needs  and  its  accomplishments. 
Unfortunately,  the  type  of  propaganda 
poiu-ed  out  by  the  Peace  Corps  doubtless 
has  prompted  some  Members  to  endorse 
it.  not  with  facts,  but  purely  from  a 
standpoint  of  propaganda  and  pressui'e. 
Now  let  me  establish  the  facts  as  they 
are. 

Endeavoring  to  get  along  with  the 
members  of  my  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  have  permitted  myself  to  be  pressured 
into  recommending  more  funds  almost 
every  year  than  the  Peace  Corps  could 
possibly  obligate,  even  when  they  moved 
over  into  the  waste  category.  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
showing  the  operation  of  this  outfit  from 
its  inception.  May  I  comment  briefly  on 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  and  that  is 
fiscal  1971.  The  Peace  Corps  requested 
in  the  original  budget.  $98,800,000.  The 
Congress  appropriated  $90  million.  They 
hollered,  bloody  murder. 

But  the  facts  are  they  were  only  able 
to  obligate,  according  to  estimates  given 
to  us.  $85  million.  In  other  years,  the 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  unused 
and  unneeded  were  much  higher. 

The  original  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1972  covering  the  bill  that  is  now  in  con- 
ference between  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 


ate called  for  $71,200,000.  When  It  was 
learned  that  the  Congress  intended  to 
slash  hell  out  of  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
1972,  the  Peace  Corps  resorted  to  the 
same  tricky  tactics  that  had  been  used 
often  before  and  that  is  increasing  their 
request  so  that  it  may  head  off  any  ad- 
justments made  by  the  committee.  In 
other  instances,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
greatly  overestimated  their  needs  and 
a  few  hours  before  coming  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  they  would  adjust  it 
downward  so  as  to  try  to  impress  the 
committee  that  they  were  holier-than- 
thou.  One  example  was  fiscal  1965.  They 
asked  for  $115  million  and  amended  the 
budget  downward  to  $106  million.  The 
Congress  appropriated  $104  million,  but 
they  could  only  waste  $85  million,  which 
left  them  overfimded  $18  milhon. 

I  shall  never  pmposely  underf imd  any 
agency  for  legitimate  purposes.  I  shall 
never  purposely  recommend  underfund- 
ing  any  agency  when  their  cause  is  just. 
But  the  Peace  Corps'  record  of  being 
overfunded,  of  exaggeration  and  manip- 
ulation should  place  it  in  ill-repute  with 
all  Members  of  Congress,  and  even  the 
18-year-old  voters  back  home,  whom 
some  Members  fear. 

The  Peace  Corps  reminds  me  of  the 
family  with  two  children,  one  is  spoiled, 
and  the  other  well-disciplined.  The 
spoiled  child  not  only  gets  his  candy  but 
the  disciplined  brother's  candy  because 
of  his  loud  crying  and  hell-raising.  The 
Peace  Corps  cannot  justify  their  request 
on  the  basis  of  facts  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  unsubstantiated  claims  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Few  Members  realize  that  for  various 
reasons  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  ordered 
out  of  14  countries.  Now  contrast  this 
with  their  coimterpart  in  bilateral  tech- 
nical aid  which  shows  that  not  one  per- 
son in  25  years  has  ever  been  asked  to 
leave  a  country.  Now  why  is  there  such 
a  variation  between  the  Peace  Corps 
technicians  and  our  bilateral  techni- 
cians. Here  are  the  facts.  Peace  Corps 
personnel  go  abroad  as  free  agents  to 
espouse  or  embrace  any  philosophy  of 
their  choosing,  to  condemn  our  Govern- 
ment, to  curse  our  President,  to  castigate 
our  foreign  policy  whereas  bilateral 
technical  aid  technicians  must  support 
our  foreign  policy,  defend  our  Govern- 
ment and  that  Is  also  trUe  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

The  present  so-called  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  so  much  in  violation  of 
good  legislative  ethics  that  he  has  been 
called  down  by  Uyp  people  in  the  White 
House.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  he  will  be 
CEdled  down  again  because  he  has  actu- 
ally disgusted  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  his  imorthodox  and  unreason- 
able exaggerations.  He  h£is  brought  pres- 
sure that  may  place  him  In  violation  of 
the  antilobbying  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  fair.  I  will  recommend  in 
all  probabUity  more  funds  than  this  out- 
fit can  use,  but  I  am  told  that  there  have 
been  some  bets  placed  at  the  Peace  Corps 
headquarters  that  the  present  Director 
will  have  his  way  with  CcMigress  and  suc- 
ceed in  pressuring  Members  of  both 
bodies  into  yielding  to  his  will  even 
though  his  exaggerated  request  Is  un- 
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reliable  and  not  substantiated  with  facts 
but  with  propaganda.  Please  keep  in 
mind  that  It  is  this  Agency  that  spends 
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around  35  percent  of  its  total  budget  on  anxiously  awaiting  the  QAO's  report  to 
administoatiye  and  propaganda  ex-  see  how  much  the  so-caUed  pressure  bov 
penses.  Fantastic,  but  true.  I  shaU  be    Is  In  violation  of  the  antUobSSTlaS^ 


PEACE  CORPS-STATEMENT  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year 


Original 
budget 
request 


Appro- 
priated 


Percent  of 

unobligated 

funds  to 

Funds  amounts 

Obligated   unobligated   appropriated 


}2«2 40,000 

1963 63,750 

1964 108,000 

19g 115,000 

1966 125,200 

1967 110,500 


30,000 

59,000 

95,964 

104.100 

114,100 


29,496 
54,692 
76,164 
85.449 
113, 173 


110,000         104,525 


504 

1.7 

3,864 

6.6 

19,800 

20.6 

18.644 

17.9 

927 

.8 

5.371 

4.9 

I 


Fiscal  year 


Original 
budget 
request 


Appro- 
priated 


Funds 


Percent  of 

unobligated 

funds  to 

amounts 


Obligated   unobligated   appropriated 


}96| 124.400 

9M 112,800 

970 109.800 

1971 98,800 

1972 71,200 


107,500 
102,000 
98,450 
90,000 


106,846 
100,301 
90,776 
85.024 


654 
1.650 
7.674 
4,976 


0.6 
1.6 
7.8 
5.4 


THE  DEATH  OP  ELIZABETH 
MEINDERS,   1878-1971 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  indif- 
ference with  which  we  treat  our  aging 
is  reflected  in  the  lack  of  emphasis  we 
place  on  health  and  medical  care  when 
medical  care  is  a  must. 
'  On  Sunday  last,  Mr.  Gary  Potter  for 
for  the  Washington  Post,  wrote  a  mov- 
ing commentary  entitled  "The  Death  of 
Elizabeth  Meinders,  1878-1971."  Mr.  Pot- 
ter recalled  that: 

The  doctors  at  the  hospital  had  faUed  to 
detect  a  massive  Internal  atiscess  which  burst 
in  the  evening  soon  after  Grandma's  return. 
I  was  later  appalled  to  learn  that  small  Iowa 
cities  of  30,000  population  are  apparently  no 
different  than  New  York  or  Washington  on 
one  score:  Despite  all  the  pleas  of  Virginia 
and  my  mother-in-law.  no  doctor  wotild 
come  to  the  house.  All  through  the  night  the 
two  women  carried  on  as  best  they  could. 

Finally,  when  a  doctor  did  appear,  his 
recommendation  was  to  move  the  93- 
year-old  woman  to  a  hospital  for  proper 
treatment  and  care. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Potter's  article  re- 
counts the  callous,  insensitive,  and 
shameful  way  persons  intrusted  with  hu- 
man life  contributed  to  the  lonely  and 
painful  final  days  of  an  old  woman's  life. 

Hospital  care  in  this  country  is  a  criti- 
cal problem — indeed  a  matter  of  life  and 
death — especially  for  the  aged  and  the 
poor.  It  is  incredible  that  it  took  dec- 
ades to  enact  Federal  legislation  to  pro- 
vide the  beginnings  of  proper  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  imder  the  medicare 
program. 

There  is  still  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  when  you  consider  that  America 
ranks  among  the  highest  of  developed 
nations  in  Infant  mortality  and  when  we 
can  tolerate  hospitals  which  expell  sick 
people  because,  as  Mr.  Potter  so  poig- 
nantly describes,  fails  to  "slip  away  on 
schedule"  before  their  medicare  pay- 
ments are  exhausted. 

Mr.  Potter's  article  raises  questions 
which  should  be  considered  by  doctors, 
hospital  administrators,  and  legislators 
who  should  be  committed  to  the  goal  of 
making  the  American  system  of  medi- 
cal care  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Death  or  Euzabcth  Mdndkiis,  1878-1971 
(By  G«ry  Potter) 
Last  Nov.  6  a  5-megaton  nuclear  warhead 
was  exploded  at  Amchltka  Island,  Alaska. 


The  scune  day,  my  wife's  grandmother  was 
kUled  In  a  nursing  home  In  Iowa.  Opponents 
of  the  Amchltka  test  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, persons  who  beUeve  that  the  number  of 
technical  Interventions  made  In  the  environ- 
ment during  recent  times  has  reached  aruch 
a  dangeroTis  level  that  Irreparable  harm  Is 
about  to  be  done  to  the  world.  I  think  some 
of  them  must  have  expected  dramatic  con- 
sequencee  from  the  Amchltka  test;  a  few 
might  actually  have  hoped  for  them.  But  the 
earth  did  not  crack.  California  did  n  jt  sink. 
There  were  no  tidal  waves. 

I  think  the  expected  signals  can  be  read 
In  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Meinders. 

Mrs.  Meinders  was  bom  In  Iowa  and  lived 
there  her  whole  life.  The  Iowa  and  the  United 
States  where  she  was  bom  were  rather  differ- 
ent from  the  state  and  nation  of  today.  When 
Mrs.  Meinders  was  bom.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
was  President  of  the  United  States  (of  which 
there  were  then  38):  Queen  Victoria  woiild 
reign  for  two  more  decades  over  a  vast  and 
mighty  empire:  the  last  Russian  tear.  stlU  a 
boy  of  10.  was  years  away  from  ascending  his 
throne:  Kaiser  Wllhelm  n,  the  last  Qerman 
emperor,  waa  not  yet  even  crown  prince. 
Since  1878,  a  very  great  deal  has  changed  In 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Meinders  was  fully  aware  of  the 
changes.  UntU  the  onset  of  the  tioublea 
which  led  to  her  death,  she  read  a  news- 
paper every  day.  Her  view  of  affairs  was  re- 
markably detached.  It  was  not  tiiat  she  was 
imresponslve  to  the  world;  the  world  simply 
no  longer  shocked  her. 

What  great  Issue  or  evemt  agitating  us  In 
recent  days  had  she  not  already  had  occasion 
to  consider?  The  war?  Already  a  lady  of  40 
at  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  Mrs.  Mein- 
ders had  witnessed  six  of  the  seven  foreign 
wars  waged  by  the  United  States.  RacUl  con- 
flict? She  could  remember  being  scooped  up 
and  bundled  Into  the  house  by  her  mother 
when  some  Indians  suddenly  appeared  near- 
by—Uttle  Big  Hom  had  happened  only  a 
couple  years  before,  Woimded  Knee  was  years 
In  the  future.  Presidential  assassination? 
<3ould  the  one  In  1963  seem  as  momentous  to 
her  as  It  did  to  many  when  she  could  per- 
sonally recall  two  of  the  three  others  In  qmx 
history? 

Born  as  she  was  before  the  advent  of  elec- 
tric lighting,  the  automobUe,  the  telephone, 
radio,  the  newer  prodigies  of  science  and 
technology  did  not  Impress  her  overmuch. 
I  once  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  seeing 
men  on  the  moon.  live.  In  color.  "Oh."  she 
said.  "I  suppose  It's  all  right."  Her  many 
years  had  clearly  made  her  extremely  toler- 
ant. 

Intact  as  were  her  mental  and  spiritual 
faculties,  the  sheer  weight  of  her  90-plUB 
years  did  bear  on  her  body.  Though  far  from 
being  bedridden  (merely  two  summers  ago 
she  was  capable  of  the  long  car  trip  from 
Iowa  to  Washington) .  she  did  have  difficulty 
at  times  walking  and  she  recently  made  fre- 
quent use  of  a  wheelchair.  If  you  asked  her 
how  she  felt,  she  would  reply.  "I'm  all  right, 
but  I  used  to  be  able  to  run  like  a  deer." 
There  was  wlstfulness  In  the  remark,  and 


resignation,   but  also  a  subdued   note   of 

anger,  as  If  she  felt  she  had  been  betrayed 

by  her  own  body — and  who  cotild  doubt  her 
word?  Yet  there  was  no  one  still  living  who 
remembered  her  running. 

Prom  the  fact  that  so  many  she'd  known 
and  loved  had  already  passed  on  and  from 
her  religious  devotion  was  derived  another 
characteristic :  prudence.  She  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  devote  much  of  her  energy  these  last 
years  to  preparing  for  the  Inevitable.  This, 
also,  must  have  accounted  for  her  apparent 
detachment.  She  was  preparing  to  put  behind 
her  the  things  of  this  world  she  was  detach- 
ing herself  from  them.  In  her  93  years  she'd 
seen  a  great  deal  of  death  and  she  must 
have  acquired  an  understanding  of  It.  It 
surely  seemed  that  death,  no  more  than  any- 
thing else,  would  not  siu'prise  her.  Yet  It  did 
It  did. 

Dying  was  once  something  accomplished 
at  home.  That  was  the  case  for  even  the  poor- 
est of  men.  In  1878,  say,  there  simply  was 
no  place  else  to  die.  no  more  than  there  was 
another  place,  besides  the  open  field,  to 
give  birth.  Also,  dying  being  part  of  life, 
home  seemed  a  suitable  place  to  do  It  since 
that  is  where  one  had  done  the  rest  of  one's 
living.  Unless  he  were  caught  fatally  by  haz- 
ard far  from  home,  every  man  could  ex- 
pect to  die  there — in  the  bosom  of  the  fam- 
Uy,  as  the  expression  went.  Loved  ones  ac- 
tuaUy  held  yotir  hand,  they  wiped  your 
brow.  You  were  going  anyway;  they  tried 
to  ease  It  for  you. 

I've  said  Mrs.  Meinders  was  as  aware  of 
the  world  from  which  she  died  as  the  one  Into 
which  she  was  bom.  but  she  must  have  ex- 
pected, must  have  prayed,  that  her  death 
would  be  the  sort  she  knew  best  and  which 
she  had  schooled  herself  to  accept.  If  per- 
haps with  ever  so  slightly  ret>ellious  a 
spirit,  as  she  accepted  the  Infirmity  of  an 
aged  body.  By  rights,  such  a  death  ought  to 
have  been  hers. 

Like  all  really  wise  persons.  Mrs.  Meinders 
had  made  it  a  lifelong  policy  to  avoid  doctors, 
except  In  direst  need,  and  to  stay  completely 
away  from  hospitals  or  any  other  Institu- 
tion purporting  to  care  for  the  unwell  or 
Infirm.  She  was  not  alone  In  her  feeling  about 
such  places.  Her  daughter,  my  mother-in- 
law,  had  her  In  her  home,  as  she  had  for  a 
number  of  years,  when  her  final  difficulties 
began  In  August.  That  Is.  unlike  many  others 
who.  by  virtue  merely  of  years,  find  them- 
selves in  "nxirslng"  homes  at  a  certain  point 
In  their  lives.  Mrs.  Meinders  was  not  in  one. 
Inasmuch  as  she  required  no  "nursing,"  was 
not  unwell,  never  truly  infirm,  why  should 
she  have  been?  Also  unlike  many  others,  of 
course,  she  had  a  daughter  who  was  v^illing 
to  have  her  at  home  and  to  see  after  h«r 
wants,  which  were  always  limited. 

In  August,  Mrs.  Meinders  complained  of 
some  pains.  My  wife,  who  was  visiting  her 
mother  and  grandmother  at  the  time,  told  me 
on  the  phone  that  the  family  doctor  was 
away,  that  others  had  been  consulted,  and 
they  recommended  that  Mrs.  Meinders  be 
taken  to  a  local  hospital  for  an  examination, 
one  more  thorough  than  could  be  done  at 
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home.  There  should  have  been  nothing 
alarming  In  the  idea  of  hospitalization  for 
no  more  reason  than  a  thorough  physical. 
Surely  the  reason  for  Grandma's  pain  could 
be  more  easily  and  accurately  discovered  in  a 
hospital  than  at  home.  Yet  Virginia  (my 
wife)  and  I  were  both  imeasy  at  the  Idea. 
She  was  herself  less  than  enthusiastic. 

As  Virginia  and  her  mother  left  her  on  the 
first  evening  of  her  first  hospital  stay,  my 
mother-in-law  said.  "Well,  we're  going." 

"And  leave  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  en- 
emies?" said  Mrs  Meinders.  It  was  a  line 
from  the  best  knovm.  and  Mrs.  Melndens'  fa- 
vorite, of  all  the  Psalms. 

She  was  in  the  place  for  merely  a  few  days. 
Because  Virginia  and  her  mother  thought 
they  discerned  a  casualness,  even  a  certain 
callousness,  In  the  institution's  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Meinders,  they  were  quite  pleased  when 
the  doctors  told  them  there  was  no  need  to 
worry.  Grandma  could  go  back  home. 

The  doctor  at  the  hospital  had  failed  to 
detect  a  massive  Internal  abscess  which 
burst  In  the  evening  soon  after  Grandma's 
return.  I  was  later  appalled  to  learn  that 
small  Iowa  cities  of  30,000  population  are  ap- 
parently no  different  than  New  York  or 
Washington  on  one  score:  Despite  all  the 
pleas  of  Virginia  and  my  mother-in-law,  no 
doctor  would  come  to  the  house.  All  through 
the  night  the  two  women  carried  on  as  best 
they  could.  The  blood  and  matter  was  com- 
ing in  prodigious  quantities.  Every  conven- 
ient receptacle — basins,  bowls,  pans,  even  a 
kitty  litter  box — was  put  to  use;  Veronica, 
owe  IS-month-old  daughter,  upset  by  the 
turmoU,  began  to  cry  but  could  not  be  coped 
with— there  was  no  time  even  to  empty  the 
pans  as  Virginia  and  her  mother  worked  In 
tandem;  the  gory  containers  overflowed  the 
bathroom  and  kitchen  floors,  had  to  be  set 
out  In  the  garage. 

Finally,  at  dawn,  a  doctor  agreed  to  a 
house  call.  This  gentleman's  professional 
contribution  to  the  situation,  seeing  the 
pans  spread  before  him  on  the  garage  floor: 
"That's  Imposlsble.  If  she  lost  that  much 
blood  she'd  be  dead." 

She  was  In  fact  so  weakened  that  the  doc- 
tor would  not  advise  what  doctors  today  al- 
ways automaticaUy  advise,  what  the  doctors 
a  few  days  before  advised :  he  would  not  rec- 
ommend her  being  moved  to  the  hospital, 
not  then. 

Yet.  weak  as  she  was.  she  was  also  strong. 
Anyone,  it  seems  when  you  consider  It.  must 
be  marvelously  strong  simply  to  live  93  years. 
It  was  her  strength  that  undid  her.  Why 
couldnt  the  end  have  been  that  night?  It 
would  have  been  far  better.  There  were 
moments  when  Grandma  actually  cried  out 
for  it  to  be.  She  was  too  strong,  however.  Her 
God  had  made  her  so  strong  she  was  yet  to 
endure  a  death  unlike  any  she  had  ever  ex- 
pected. 

The  members  of  my  wife's  family  are  not 
ntunerous.  For  several  generations  the  fam- 
ily's children  have  been  bom  at  30-year  in- 
tervals, rather  than  the  common  20.  Thus, 
Mrs.  Meinders.  though  already  past  90,  had 
no  great-grandchild  untU  the  birth  of  Ve- 
ronica, my  daughter.  The  two  of  them,  the 
old  lady  and  the  Infant  girl,  had  a  close  and 
warm  relationship. 

In  the  morning  after  that  first  crisis,  after 
the  doctor  had  left,  before  anyone  could  stop 
her.  Veronica  climbed  onto  Mrs.  Melnder's 
bed.  She  grabbed  a  crumpled  Kleenex  lying 
there  and  with  It  wiped  some  sweat  from  her 
great-grandmother's  forehead.  My  wife  has 
told  me  that  it  wasnt  untU  days  later  that 
she  saw  Veronica's  gesture  in  the  light  of  the 
act  once  performed  by  her  namesake. 

During  those  days,  as  Mrs.  Melnden  recov- 
ered something  of  herself,  there  were  count- 
less games  of  peck-a-boo.  the  child  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Mrs.  Meinders  fre- 
quently racked  by  pcOn  nobody  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old  is  meant  to  bear.  How  did  she  bear 
hers?  Her  heart,  her  lungs,  all  her  organs 
were  extraordinailiy  fit,  we  were  tdd.  It  waa 


necessary,   however,   finally  to  readmit  her 
to  the  hostel. 

It  surely  was  necessary,  wasn't  it?  The  ab- 
scess had  to  be  completely  cleaned.  It  had  to 
be  healed.  The  doctors  woiUdn't  treat  Mrs. 
Melnden  at  home,  no  more  than  they'd  do 
anything  else  there,  even  examine  her. 

It  was  in  the  hospital  that  I  last  saw  her. 
She  had  been  there,  in  bed,  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  I  was  deeply  distressed  after  seeing 
her.  Never  had  I  seen  her  so  enervated,  so 
listless.  Never  before  had  I  seen  her  listless, 
period.  And  her  eyes  I  A  93-year-oad  Junkie, 
was  that  possible? 

My  wife  explained  that  the  nurses  gave 
Mrs.  Meinders  drugs,  "to  keep  her  quiet." 

"Quiet  I  How  noisy  can  a  bedridden  93- 
year-old  woman  be?" 

"No,  it's  Just  that  If  she  asks  for  anything 
when  It's  not  scheduled  It  disturbs  the 
routine.  They're  busy." 

"Oh,  c'mon.  What?  A  glass  of  water?" 
"I  know.  But  what  can  we  do?" 
What  Indeed? 

Her  low  morale  was  not  tlie  only  thing 
troubling  about  Mrs.  Meinders'  condition. 
We  noted  a  vicious  bruise,  actually  an  open 
wound,  on  one  elbow  (an  old  person's  skin 
can  be  exceedingly  tender) .  There  were  simi- 
lar bruises  elsewhere  on  her  body.  We  in- 
quired of  the  nurses  how  the  bruises  had 
been  inflicted.  Blithely,  we  were  told  she 
bruised  herself  trying  to  get  out  of  bed.  TTie 
bed  in  question  had  high  raUlngs  all  around 
It.  An  old  lady  who's  lately  needed  a  wheel- 
chair to  get  around  tried  by  herself,  in  a 
drugged  state,  to  climb  over  those  barriers? 
That's  what  we  asked.  We  were  told:  Tee  I 
Mrs.  Meinders  was  clearly  not  pc^ular 
with  the  staff.  She  was  a  nuisance;  so  it 
seemed.  But,  as  Virginia  asked,  what  could 
we  do?  We  didn't  want  to  take  her  home 
simply  to  die.  We  wanted  her  to  live  com- 
fortably and  well.  For  that  she  needed  heal- 
ing. The  alleged  healers  said  the  only  place 
for  the  healing  was  here,  in  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Meinders  was  most  of  all  a  nuisance 
about  the  catheter.  My  mother-in-law. 
who'd  cared  for  her  for  years,  knew  she  was 
not,  had  never  been.  Incontinent,  yet  a 
catheter  had  been  inserted  in  her  urethra. 
This  did  spare  the  nurses  having  to  attend 
to  a  bed-pan  but  it  created  another  prob- 
lem. Mrs.  Meinders  was  evidently  offended 
by  the  plastic  tubing,  especially  Inserted  as 
It  was  in  a  part  of  her  body  she  probably 
regarded  as  not  merely  private  but  inviolate 
(nothing  could  more  accurately  reflect  her 
19th-century  upbringing).  When  she  waa 
sufficiently  imdmgged,  she  puUed  the  cath- 
eter out.  Not  once.  At  least  three  times.  In- 
credible. I  flinched  whenever  I  Imagined  the 
peOn  her  action  mxist  have  caused.  I  don't 
know  If  the  nurses  considered  the  pain,  but 
they  were  furious.  When  Virgina  and  I  dis- 
covered the  catheter  removed  on  one  of  our 
visits  and  foolishly  reported  It  ("Please  don't 
make  trouble  for  them.  Grandma.  Youll 
only  make  them  mad.")  we  were  banished 
from  the  room,  saw  nurses,  faces  rigid  with 
anger,  rush  into  it.  We  heard  Grandma 
scream  as  they  Jammed  the  danmed  thing 
bock  m,  but  the  flrst  nurse  out  the  door 
met  oxu  gaze  with  equanimity,  even  smiling. 
What  to  do?  We  felt  trapped. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  wife's  grandmother 
alive  was  with  my  mother-in-law.  When 
we  reached  the  floor,  we  found  no  one  at 
the  floor  desk.  We  went  straight  to  Grand- 
ma's room.  She  wasn't  tha«.  Wondering 
where  to  look,  we  heard  Grandma's  voice 
from  the  room  down  the  corridor  where  sltz 
baths  were  given.  My  mother-in-law  pulled 
me  back  as  I  was  about  to  step  through  the 
door;  she  wanted  to  hear  what  was  being 
said. 

Grandma  was  saying,  "Why  cant  I  talk? 
"Because  I  want  to  read  the  paper,"  the 
nurse  replied. 
When  we  did  go  into  the  room,  I  saw 


the  nune's  paper  was  turned  to  the  funnies 
page. 

I  returned  to  Washington,  leaving  Vir- 
ginia with  her  family.  Mrs.  Meinders  wm 
in  the  hospital  a  while  longer.  The  hospital 
then  asked  that  she  be  removed. 

I  coiildn't  believe  it  when  Virginia  told 
It  to  me  on  the  phone. 

There  had  been  a  letter  to  the  hospital 
from  Medicare,  it  seemed.  Formerly,  hospi- 
tals might  keep  patients  Indefinitely,  as  long 
as  necessar>-  to  get  the  Job  done,  the  Job  that 
needed  doing;  that's  why  the  patient  was 
there.  Today,  the  Medicare  "benefits"  are 
exhausted,  and  that's  it.  Out.  Unless  maybe 
you're  actually  dying.  Glnny  quoted  a  doc- 
tor at  the  hospital,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Mein- 
ders' case:  "Hopefully,  we'd  thought  that 
she'd  have  slipped  away  by  now."  Those  were 
his  exact  words.  Since  she  hadn't  "slipped 
away"  as  scheduled  by  Medicare,  she'd  have 
to  leave.  I  was  speechless. 

Even  as  Mrs.  Meinders  was  expelled  from 
the  hospital,  the  doctors  expressed  the  view 
that  if  she  were  taken  home  she'd  require 
the  attention  there  of  two  fiUl-tlme  nurses. 
That  was  out  of  the  question.  Accordingly, 
Virginia's  mother  and  aunt  siuTreyed  most 
of  the  nursing  homes  in  the  area  and  finally 
settled  on  one;  It  was  going  to  cost  the  family 
$1,000  a  month.  Aa  it  happened,  Mrs.  Mein- 
ders was  there  but  a  few  weeks. 

After  helping  her  mother  and  aimt  InstaU 
Mrs.  Meinders  in  the  place,  Virginia  came 
home  to  Washington.  She  told  me  all  about 
the  home.  It  was  clean  and  bright,  the  new- 
est built  and  supposedly  best  equipped  home 
in  the  vicinity,  but  she'd  found  the  same 
routine  use  of  drug?  as  at  the  hospital.  Every 
evemng  everyone  got  his  stupor  pUl;  undis- 
turbed quiet  would  reign  for  the  rest  of  the 
night;  no  one  would  be  any  trouble  for  any- 
one else,  particularly  the  staff  (in  addition 
to  professional  staff  there  was  considerable 
volunteer  help — Girl  Scouts  earning  badge 
points,  that  sort  of  thing) . 

I  was  struck  by  one  detaU;  persons  feeling 
badly  often  must  be  encoviraged  to  eat;  that 
is  as  true  as  of  old  persons  as  anyone  else. 
At  this  "nursing"  home  where  Mrs.  Meinders 
now  lived,  no  one  did  anything  to  encourage 
eating;  food,  I  gathered,  was  simply  left  with 
the  Inmates:  there  it  Is  if  you  want  It.  The 
result  was  that  the  relatives  or  friends  of 
many  inmates,  including  my  mother-in-law. 
visited  the  establishment  twice  a  day  to  feed 
the  Inmates.  A  thousand  dollars  doesn't  buy 
much  anymore,  I  reflected. 

Three  weeks  after  Virginia  got  home  the 
phone  rang  at  3  o'clock  one  morning.  It  was 
Virginia's  mother.  Grandma  had  been  killed. 
She  was  scalded  to  death  In  the  bathtub. 
In  a  sltz  bath.  I  wondered  what  nurse  this 
time  had  been  busy  reading  the  funnies. 

No  one  had  actually  been  reading  the  paper. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  the  case,  however. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  someone  tiad  been 
grossly  negligent  we  shall  perhaps  never  know 
exactly  what  happened.  Either  someone  had 
simply  put  Grandma  Into  water  already 
scalding  hot  and  abandoned  her  despite  her 
protests,  or  she  was  left  unattended  while  a 
malfunctioning  electrical  device  heated  up 
the  water.  As  chance  had  It.  both  my  mother- 
in-law  and  her  sister  arrived  at  the  "nursing" 
home,  for  a  visit,  within  minutes  of  the  event. 
The  place  was  In  txirmoll.  In  the  moment's 
excitement,  one  nurse  was  extremely  candid. 
She  blurted:  "We  heard  her  screaming  but 
we  were  all  too  busy  to  go  in."  When  the 
remark  was  reported  to  us,  Virginia  and  I 
recollected  the  scream  we'd  heard  in  the 
hospital  corridor,  and  the  satisfied  look  of 
the  nurse  sifterwards. 

Grandma  lingered.  In  agony,  for  twelve 
hours.  She  was  back  in  one  of  those  beds 
with  the  high  metal  barriers;  both  her 
daughters  were  with  her.  She  complained  very 
little  about  the  pain  she  was  feeling,  but  It 
had  to  be  great.  Her  boiled  flesh  had  turned 
black  and  was  falling  away.  A  curious  thing 
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happened  In  those  hours.  Though  Orandma 
was  Iowa-born,  her  first  lang^uage  was  Oer- 
znan.  \intU  the  age  of  8.  No  one  llvtog  had 
ever  heard  her  speak  it.  Now  at  the  end.  It 
was  suddenly  the  language  in  which  she 
prayed.  Then,  her  very  last  words  were: 
"Give  me  a  kiss."  Neither  of  her  daughters 
could  reach  over  the  barriers  of  the  hospital 
bed  to  give  It.  That  was  all. 

When  we  burled  Orandma  her  pastor  said 
that  everything  he  knew  about  her  Indicated 
that  she  was  now  with  God.  It  Is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  otherwise.  All  signs,  her 
devotion  and  piety,  her  prudence,  Indicated 
that  she  understood  her  very  long  life  to 
be  a  gift  from  God,  which  He  meant  her  to 
use  in  preparing  to  meet  Him.  Not  everyone 
receives  such  a  gift.  Consider  the  case  of  a 
young  man  wiped  out  driving  to  work.  Yet 
Grandma's  death  was  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  young  man's  than  It  surely  was  to  that 
of,  say,  her  grandfather.  But  Grandma's  case 
was  not  unique,  you  know  that.  That  most  of 
us  will  have  her  institutional  kind  of  dying, 
or  the  young  man's  violent  death,  and  almost 
no  one  of  us  the  older  kind  of  demise,  an 
1878  death — there  Is  the  material  for  medi- 
tation. 

Death  has  always  been  the  ultimate  cor- 
rection of  men's  lives:  it  Is  the  wages  of  sin; 
but  unless  all  accounts  of  past  dyings  have 
been  falsified,  it  does  seem  that  death,  the 
process  of  having  one's  sins  corrected,  was 
once  easier  to  bear.  It  seems  to  have  involved 
some  tears  and  sincere  repentance,  and  that 
was  about  It.  Did  Its  relative  ease  corresi>ond 
to  the  sins  it  corrected? 

That  young  man  driving  to  work,  Is  he 
aware  his  life  is  in  God's  hands?  Chances  are 
that  If  he  has  any  thoughts  at  all  about  his 
life  being  in  anyone's  hands  he  thinks  It  is 
in  those  of  the  General  Motors  engineers. 

And  If  BO  wretched  a  death  as  Grandma's 
can  be  visited  even  on  that  dear,  amiable. 
God-fearing  lady,  what  chance  have  the  rest 
of  us  to  avoid  her  fate,  the  young  man's,  or 
worse?  Tears  and  repentance,  then,  sweet 
death?  No,  for  most  of  us  it's  going  to  be  the 
freeway  crack-up,  or  the  lonely,  bitter  death 
of  a  terminal  ward — or  the  scalding  sitz  bath. 

Why  should  God,  capable  as  He  Is  of  infi- 
nite subtlety,  arrange  for  the  top  of  the 
world  to  blow  off  at  Amchltka.  He  can  ar- 
range for  every  man  a  personal  Amchltka. 
I  believe  that  is  possibly  Just  what  He's  doing. 
I'm  suggesting  that  the  American  way  of 
death  may  in  fact  be  His  punishment  for  oiu- 
way  of  life.  If  you  don't  believe  in  Him,  let's 
Just  say  that  It's  nature  fighting  back. 


LABOR  LOSES  A  LEADER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greater 
Miami  community  was  deeply  saddened 
this  week  with  the  imtimely  passing  of 
one  of  our  brightest  and  most  energetic 
labor  leaders.  Joseph  Caleb,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  International  Laborers 
Union  Local  No.  418,  was  cruelly  cut 
down  by  an  unknown  assassin  Sunday 
night. 

Mr.  Caleb  was  a  top  labor  official  as  well 
as  a  leader  in  our  community.  He  was  one 
man  that  many  of  us  had  learned 
to  respect  and  look  to  for  advice  and 
counsel.  We  counted  heavily  on  tlie  lead- 
ership of  this  young  man  of  34. 

The  entire  Dade  County  community 
grieves  this  tragic  loss  of  this  very  fine 
and  outstanding  young  man  who,  in  his 
short  lifetime,  played  such  an  important 
role  in  enhancing  the  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  people. 

We  will  miss  Joseph  Caleb. 


SIR  MALCOLM  STODDARD-SCOTT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  great  privilege  for  my  wife  and  me  for 
many  years  to  enjoy  the  warm  friend- 
sliip  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Malcolm 
Stoddard-Scott,  his  lovely  wife,  Lady 
Stoddard-Scott,  his  able  son,  John,  and 
his  charming  daughter,  Carolyn.  We 
have  exchanged  visits  over  the  years  and 
my  wife  and  I  have  found  the  friend- 
sliip  of  Sir  Malcolm  and  Leidy  Stoddard- 
Scott  and  their  family  to  be  a  great 
source  of  delight. 

Sir  Malcolm  has  had  a  distinguished 
professional  career  as  a  physician,  as  a 
colonel  in  the  British  Army  during  World 
War  n,  as  an  outstanding  business  and 
civic  leader,  and  now,  for  more  than  26 
years,  as  an  eminent  and  highly  es- 
teemed Member  of  the  British  House  of 
Ctommons  as  a  member  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  Sir  Malcolm  for  many  years 
headed  the  British  Interparliamentary 
Union  Delegation  and  performed  distin- 
guished service  for  his  coimtry  and  for 
the  free  parliamentary  system  in  the 
world.  He  was  only  recently  asked  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
chair  a  British  delegation  making  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  Africa.  On  April  14,  1971, 
Sir  Malcolm  was  awarded  the  Preedcmi 
of  the  City  of  Ripon,  an  ancient  and 
honored  city  in  his  constituency  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  cities  of  York  and 
Leeds,  among  others.  On  the  occasion  of 
being  given  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of 
Ripon,  Sir  Malcolm  delivered  a  very 
learned  and  memorable  address  upon  the 
great  and  honorable  history  of  Ripon ;  its 
contribution  toward  British  leadership 
and  life.  It  is  fascinating  to  review  In  Sir 
Malcolm's  magnificent  address  the  long 
history  of  Ripon,  the  distinguished 
achievements  of  so  many  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  important  role  that  Ripon  has 
played  in  the  life  of  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Malcolm,  with  great  honor  and  eminence 
carries  on  the  illustrious  role  of  leader- 
ship in  British  national  life  which  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  (Commons  from 
Ripon  have  so  long  discharged.  We  all 
recognize  that  a  part  of  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  the  British  people  is  to  be 
found  in  the  deep  and  ancient  roots  of 
their  cities  and  institutions  and  the  rich- 
nessB  which  derives  from  such  long  con- 
tinuity. 

Sir  Malcolm  and  Lady  Stoddard-Scott 
have  visited  many  times  in  Washington 
and  their  friends  here  will  share  Mrs. 
Pepper's  and  my  delight  upon  Sir  Mal- 
colm's being  awarded  the  PYeedom  of  the 
great  City  of  Ripon  and  they  and,  I  am 
sure,  all  of  my  colleagues  will  be  im- 
mensely Inspired  to  read  the  fascinating 
address  in  which  Sir  Malcolm  responded 
so  fittingly  to  the  bestowal  of  this  high 
honor.  I,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  Insert 
Sir  Malcolm's  able  address  in  the  body  of 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  following  my 
remarks : 
Speech  Made  bt  Col.  Sir  Malcolm  Stoddabt- 

SCOTT 

Mr.    Mayor,   Members   of   the   Rlpon    City 
Council,  My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 


I  beg  you  to  accept  my  sincere  acknowledge- 
ment and  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  ex- 
pression of  congratulation  and  goodwill 
which  you  have  conveyed  to  me.  I  cannot 
hide  from  you  the  fact  that  the  Freedom 
of  yovu:  City  which  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  this  afternoon  gives  me  the  greatest  pos- 
sible pleasure.  To  be  a  Freeman  of  this  fa- 
mous, ancient  and  unique  city  Is  a  privilege 
which  has  only  rarely  been  conferred  upon 
individuals  and  is,  therefore,  an  enormous 
honour  of  which  I  am  most  appreciative  and 
grateful. 

This  ancient  city  clustered  around  the 
Mother  Chiirch  of  Ripon,  whose  power  and 
Influence  was  effective  from  the  7th  Century, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastic  dis- 
tricts in  England.  It  Is  not  inappropriate  to 
remind  ourselves  that  Ripon  was  one  of  the 
first  English  cities  to  which  a  Civic  Institu- 
tion was  granted.  In  the  whole  country,  only 
YORK  can  claim  to  be  older  and  senior  to 
Ripon.  For  many  centuries  you  have  possessed 
the  Institutions  and  organisations  by  which 
men  and  women  have  been  trained  to  dis- 
charge the  great  and  Important  duties  of 
public  life.  Such  a  past  has  Imposed  upon 
very  many  individuals  great  responsibilities, 
many  sacrifices  and  much  devoted  service. 
For  to  govern  is  to  serve. 

Ripon  city  was  first  incorporated  in  the 
14th  year  of  the  ever  memorable  King  Alfred 
the  Great — In  the  year  886,  many  years  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest.  It  is  said  about 
King  Alfred  'That  he  changed  the  whole  face 
of  the  Kingdom  Into  better  form;  dividing 
the  provinces  into  counties  and  the  counties 
into  Tythings  and  Parishes.' 

Out  of  Local  Government  Institutions 
there  grew  here  in  Ripon,  as  elsewhere  In 
Britain,  the  right  to  Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentation. It  was  Edward  1st  who  availed 
himself  of  the  fruitful  conceptions  of  that 
great  man  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  called  to 
the  Council  of  the  Nation,  meeting  In  Lon- 
don, representatives  from  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  England.  TO  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, Rlpon  was  asked  to  send  two  mem- 
bers, and  In  most  Parliaments  since  1295, 
Rlpon  has  had  1,  2  or  3  Members. 

Parliamentary  representation  in  early  times 
was  considered  more  of  a  bvirden  than  a 
privilege  or  an  honour.  Those  who  sent  the 
Representatives  to  Parliament  were  obliged 
to  maintain  them.  Representatives  had  little 
say  In  making  or  amending  the  laws.  The 
main  cause  for  summoning  Parliament  was 
to  give  consent  to  taxes  proposed,  or  to  taxes 
which  had  already  been  Impoeed.  Over  the 
past  7  centuries,  over  90  individuals  have 
served  this  City  in  Parliament:  and  we  are 
honoured  Mr.  Mayor,  to  have  with  us  to-day, 
descendants  of  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
predecessors.  Many  of  the  Members  for  Rlpon 
have  traversed  the  corridors  of  power  and 
some  have  found  an  abode  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Before  the  Reform  BUI  of  1832,  there  was 
no  thought  about  democracy  In  the  return 
of  M.P.8  for  Ripon.  Up  to  Elizabethan  times. 
Members  were  nominated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York  and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil In  the  North.  In  the  18th  century,  the 
right  of  nomination  for  the  2  M.P.S  for  Rlpon 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  146  tenants  of  the 
Alslable  family  who  lived  at  Studley.  This 
family  controlled  the  representation  with  the 
result  that  there  was  no  contested  election 
for  118  years  between  1714-1832.  In  spite  of 
this  undemocratic  method  of  selection,  Rlpon 
was  frequently  represented  by  distinguished, 
courageous  and  notable  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Members  of  Parliament  for  Rlpon  have 
filled  all  the  Important  offices  of  State,  In- 
cluding Foreign  Secretaries,  Colonial  SecriB- 
taries.  Home  Secretaries,  Secretaries  of  State 
for  War,  for  India;  a  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  an  Attorney  General,  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  2  Lord  ChanceUors  of  Great 
Brltam,  6  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  2 
Viceroys  of  India,  and  a  Prime  Minister. 
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The  Hon.  George  Oosham  represented  the 
City  1880-1885;  he  was  a  great  decimer  of 
offices.  He  declined  to  be  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  declined  an  invitation  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  dec- 
lined an  even  greater  honour — to  be  Viceroy 
of  India,  but  ultimately,  he  replaced  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  Chancellor  of  the 
E.YChequer.  In  1880  at  the  general  election, 
he  defeated  Francis  Darwin,  who  was  squire 
of  Creskeld  in  the  Parish  of  Arthlngton.  After 
his  defeat,  Mr.  Darwin  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  newly  formed  West  Riding 
County  Council,  and  played  a  much  larger 
part  In  local  affairs  than  the  present  over- 
worked. Inadequate  and  retiring  Squire  of 
Creskeld  has  been  able  to  do. 

Thomas  Pemberton  represented  Rlpon  at 
Westminster  from  18S5  to  1843,  he  too,  was 
noted  for  his  refusal  to  accept  honours  and 
appointments.  In  1843  he  declined  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  offer  of  the  Solicitor  Generalship.  He 
also  declined  an  Invitation  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  become  a  Judge.  Four  succes- 
sive Governments  offered  him  a  peerage.  Lord 
Derby  pressed  him  to  become  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. It  was  said  about  him  that  'For  20  years 
without  ever  receiving  or  desiring  a  shilling 
of  public  money,  he  rendered  to  the  public 
unnoticed  services  of  the  highest  imperial 
value.' 

Sir  Charles  Wood  a  distinguished  States- 
man who  ultimately  became  Viscount  Halifax 
in  1865  became  M.P.  for  Ripon  after  having 
represented  Grimsby  and  Halifax  in  previous 
Parliaments.  He  filled  the  offices  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  President  of  the  Beard 
of  Trade,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  administra- 
tor, a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  his  weight 
in  the  House  of  Conunons  was  due  to  his 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  Hon.  Edward 
Wood,  a  grandson  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  rep- 
resented Ripon  for  16  years,  and  was  In  the 
unusual  position  in  this  century  of  being 
returned  unopposed  at  4  general  elections. 
He  filled  many  Important  posts  between  the 
two  World  Wars  and  during  the  last  war.  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, our  Ambassador  In  Washington  and 
a  Member  of  Mr.  Churchill's  War  Cabinet.  In 
1924  be  was  created  Lord  Irwin  and  became 
Viceroy  of  India,  where  he  is  still  remem- 
bered as  'the  great  Christian  Viceroy". 

To  sit  in  Parliament  In  the  16,  17  and  18th 
centuries,  called  for  courage,  fortitude  and  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  is  not  demanded 
of  Parliamentarians  today.  Sir  John  Mallory 
was  the  son  and  grandson  of  Members  of 
Parliament  for  Rlpon,  as  well  as  being  M.P. 
for  Ripon  himself.  He  was  also  Governor  of 
Sklpton  Castle  and  commanded  a  Regiment 
of  Dragoons.  In  1643  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  surprising  the  Parliamentary  Troops 
holding  Ripon  and  succeeded  In  capturing 
his  Constituency  In  the  name  of  the  King. 
Three  years  later  In  1646,  Ripon  returned  Sir 
John  Bourchier  who  was  in  the  opposite 
camp  to  Sir  John  Mallory.  Sir  John  Bourchier 
was  one  of  the  Judges  when  Charles  I  stood 
for  trial  In  Westminster  Hall.  He,  along  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  58  other  M.P.S  signed 
King  Charles'  death  warrant,  an  act  which 
demanded  courage,  determination  and  forti- 
tude. After  the  Restoration,  the  Speaker  ac- 
quainted the  House  of  Commons  of  his  sur- 
render In  1660.  He  died  shortly  afterwards, 
asserting  to  the  last  'the  Justice  of  the  King's 
condemnation'.  Those  were  truly  trying  times 
for  Parliamentarians. 

The  South  Sea  Bubble  wa«  a  tragedy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  centtu-y  of  Rolls  Royce 
proportions.  The  South  Sea  Company,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  obtained  a  monopoly  of  trad- 
ing In  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America.  In  1720  the  Company 
made  an  offer  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the 
National  Debt  for  certain  exclusive  commer- 
cial privileges.  The  Public  became  inflamed 
by  the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  gold  and 


•Uver  Eldorsdos  awaiting  exploitation  in 
South  America;  they  crowded  in  the  rush  to 
purchase  shares.  A  £100  share  sold  at  £1000. 
Ultimately,  the  eyes  of  the  public  were 
opened  to  the  reckleseness  of  this  scheme, 
and  the  shares  that  had  cost  £1000  slumped 
to  £13S.  Many  people  were  ruined,  and  the 
failure  assumed  proportions  of  a  gigantic  fi- 
nancial disaster.  At  that  time  John  Alslable 
was  the  MJ>.  for  Ripon.  He  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  In  1718  and  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  South  Sea  Company. 
The  Company  crashed  in  1720,  Alslable  re- 
signed his  office  early  in  1721.  In  March  that 
year,  the  House  of  Commons  found  him 
guilty  of  the  "most  notorious,  dangerous  and 
infamous  corruption".  He  was  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Commons  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  It  was  largely  thanks  to  Robert 
Walpole  that  he  was  released  and  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  all  the  property  he  possessed 
before  he  L<<ame  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer In  1718.  So  he  fared  much  better  than 
most  of  his  colleagues.  On  bis  release,  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  Yorkshire  estate  at 
Studley  and  local  affairs.  He  was  twice  Mayor 
of  Ripon  and  applied  himself  to  the  elegant 
and  delightful  art  of  landscape  gardening. 
The  lakes,  fountains,  the  terraces  and  stat- 
ues, the  temples,  the  shady  walks  and  the 
velvet  lawns  at  Studley  were  his  creation. 

John  Alslabie's  son  William  on  attaining 
his  majority,  took  his  Father's  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  sat  in  every  Parlia- 
ment untU  his  death  at  the  age  of  81,  hav- 
ing been  MJ>.  for  Rlpon  for  60  years.  Only 
one  MJ>.  has  exceeded  WUllam  Alslable  in 
his  length  of  service  in  Parliament — Charles 
Pelham  Villers,  who  was  an  MJ".  for  63  years. 
Like  his  father,  William  Alslable  was  twice 
Mayor  of  Rlpon.  It  Is  said  about  him  "that 
the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  rural  occupations  proved  bis  chief  and 
unceasing  delight".  He  had  the  feUcity  of 
adding,  to  his  vast  possession,  the  magnifi- 
cent remains  of  Fountains  Abbey,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  structures  which  enrich  the 
beauty  of  the  valleys  of  England.  Every  man 
and  woman  who  .  ^  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart 
to  feel  Is  indebted  m  William  Alslable  for 
the  preservation  from  further  decay,  of  this 
famous  Abbey,  which  was  described  in  1733 
by  the  poet  Thomas  Gent  as  "That  noble 
work  in  ruinous  perfection". 

Rlpon  was  represented  at  W<».stmlnster 
from  1807-1827  by  Frederick  John  Robin- 
son who  was  widely  known  as  Prosperity 
Robinson.  He  held  many  public  offices.  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  but  he  owed  his  nickname  to  his  suc- 
cess as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  his 
first  budget  in  1823,  he  had  a  large  surplus. 
He  was  able  to  reduce  the  National  Debt  and 
lower  taxation.  He  halved  the  window  tax. 
His  budget  speech  was  greeted  'With  dem- 
onstrations of  {^jplause  more  loud  and  more 
general  than  ever  before  greeted  a  Minis- 
terial statement  on  finance'.  He  gave  £40,000 
towards  building  the  British  Museum.  He 
spent  £57,000  on  purchasing  the  Angerstein 
collection  of  pictures  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  National  Gallery.  In  his  second  budget 
in  1824  he  again  reduced  taxation  and  paid 
off  more  of  the  National  Debt.  He  spent  £500,- 
000  on  building  churches,  and  £300.000  on 
restoring  Windsor  Castle.  In  his  third  budget 
in  1825,  he  congratulated  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
reduced  duties  on  iron,  hemp,  coffee,  sugar, 
wine,  spirits  and  elder.  On  the  death  of  Can- 
ning In  1827,  Mr.  Prosperity  Robinson  was 
Invited  by  the  King  to  become  Prime  Min- 
ister and  form  an  administration.  He  was  also 
created  Viscount  Goderlch.  Alas,  he  was  P.M. 
for  112  days  only.  He  was  unable  to  preserve 
unity  among  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  so  hand- 
ed In  his  seal  of  office  to  King  George  4th  and 
wept  bitter  tears  on  the  King's  shoulder.  He 
was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. It  Is  said  that  Viscount  Goderlch  was 
probably   the   weakest   P.M.  who  ever  held 


office  in  this  coimtry  and  was  the  only  one 
who  never  faced  Parliament  in  this  capacity. 
Whilst  Viscount  Goderlch  was  spending 
those  barren,  sterile  and  abortive  days  at  10 
Downing  Street,  Lady  Goderlch  found  her 
stay  in  this  famous  house  more  fruitful  and 
productive.  On  Oct.  24th.  1827  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson, 
probably  the  only  child  cf  a  serving  P.M.  to 
be  bom  at  10  Downing  St. 

George  Robipson  became  MJ».  for  Hull, 
Huddersfield  aiid  the  West  Riding.  He  was 
Secretary  of  Stafte  for  War,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  succeeded  to  his 
father's  titles  in  1859.  He  had  also  been  cre- 
ated the  Earl  of  Rlpon.  The  new  Earl  of 
Rlpon  became  the  Marquess  of  Rlpon  for  his 
services  in  successfully  negotiating  the 
Washington  Treaty.  In  1880  he  became  Vice- 
roy of  India.  After  4  years  in  India,  he  re- 
turned to  Rlpon  and  took  a  very  active  part 
in  local  affairs.  Like  his  father,  he  became 
Mayor  of  Ripon  and  In  1888  he  was  elected 
the  first  chairman  of  the  newly  formed  West 
Riding  Coimty  Council,  on  which  he  repre- 
sented Rlpon  for  6  years. 

As  the  oak  of  the  fore^..  grows  slowly  but 
surely,  so  self  government  In  Britain  has 
grown  and  expanded  slowly,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  dominant  power.  So  a  system  of  mu- 
nicipal rule  as  well  as  Government  rule  has 
evolved.  Our  system  has  proved  to  be  the 
freest  and  most  equitable  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  Detailed  records  are  available  of  the 
work  your  Councils  have  done  in  the  last  600 
years  or  more.  Up  to  1604  your  Council  was 
presided  over  by  a  Wakeman,  since  that  date 
many  distinguished  and  public  spirited  men 
and  women  have  been  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cillors of  your  City.  More  than  a  dozen  of 
those  who  have  served  as  Mayor  have  also 
served  your  City  in  Parliament.  Now  we  live 
in  times  of  great  change  in  local  government, 
there  are  to  be  changes  in  boundaries, 
changes  In  powers,  and  changes  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  local  authorities.  No  one  at  this 
moment  can  foresee  with  accuracy  the  out- 
come of  the  Imminent  reorganization. 

It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  history  of  local  government 
in  Ripon  was  lost,  or  the  enormous  part  the 
Mother  Church  played  In  creating  and  ad- 
ministering this  ancient  city,  was  not  re- 
corded. I  have  sketched  only  briefly  a  very 
small  fraction  of  your  distinguished  Parlia- 
mentary history.  Tour  city  has  an  industrial 
story  which  should  be  told — the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  paint  and  varnish  industry.  Your 
city  was  famed  for  the  best  and  most  curious 
spurs  in  England,  from  whence  came  the 
proverbial  saymg  to  express  a  man's  honesty 
and  fidelity  "That  such  a  person  is  as  true 
as  Rlpon  spurs".  There  is  also  a  millUry  his- 
tory which  should  be  recorded.  Your  free 
Grammar  ScbotM  (and  may  it  always  remailn 
free)  Incorporated  by  Queen  Mary  in  1665, 
and  your  College  of  Education,  now  more 
than  110  years  old,  have  many  records, 
achievements  and  struggles,  which  must  not 
get  lost  in  the  dust  and  must  of  time.  May 
I  be  forgiven  Mr.  Mayor  for  making  a  sug- 
gestion. In  order  that  there  shall  be  an  even 
closer  contact  between  these  educational  es- 
tablishments and  your  city,  your  Council 
might  consider  appointing  an  Honorary  His- 
torian from  the  Staffs,  in  order  that  the  his- 
tory, achievements  and  the  records  of  every 
aspect  of  your  city  life  can  be  preserved,  re- 
corded for  all  time,  and  made  known. 

It  is  right  to  cherish  memories  of  the  past, 
but  we  who  live  now  have  to  labour  manfully 
and  wisely  to  fulfill  the  duties  that  lie  in  our 
hands  today  and  try  to  foresee  and  face  the 
vast  problems  of  tomorrow.  I  believe  we  must 
speak  with  reverence  of  the  past,  as  it  is  the 
mother  of  our  present  and  a  guide  to  the  fu- 
ture. Someone  must  be  given  the  task  of  t^- 
ing  us  of  the  achievements,  the  mistakes  and 
the  lessons  from  the  past  and  to  help  us  in 
the  days  ahead.  I  have,  this  afternoon,  dealt 
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almost  entirely  with  the  past.  May  I  be  for- 
given If  for  two  minutes  I  spealc  briefly  of 
the  two  great  overwhelming  problems  which 
I  see  facing  our  nation,  our  countryside,  our 
towns,  our  Institutions,  and  Indeed,  the 
world.  I  note  that  through  the  centuries  your 
City  Council  has  foreseen  these  problems  and 
taken  action. 

The   two   overwhelming   problems   which 
must  be  dealt  with  Immediately  are  pollu- 
tion and  over  popvUatlon.  Your  city  through 
the  ages  has  frequently  taken  steps  to  re- 
move pollution  from  your  streets  and  your 
river.  As  far  back  as  1466   (over  500  years 
ago)  a  man  was  fined  3/4d.  for  putting  lime 
skins  into  the  water  of  the  Skell.  In  1507 
Robert  KettleweU  and  John  Mlddleton  were 
chosen  as  Inspectors  of  the  watercourse  of 
to  Neether  Skell  "for  the  conservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  same".  In  1609  a  bye  law  was 
renewed  that  prevented  beast  bags,  entrails 
being  washed  with  the  water  of  the  Skell  or 
next  to  It.  Two  men  were  also  fined  for  hav- 
ing led  a  waggon  of  dung  drawn  by  oxen 
through  the  Skell.  In  1702  another  order  was 
remade  by  your  Council  to  punish  people 
who  suffered  dung  hUls  to  He  In  the  street. 
In  1786  your  Council  decided  that  the  Street 
Cryer  should  give  Information  against  people 
who   defaced,   damaged   or  destroyed   guide 
posts  and  rubbish  posts  and  should  Impound 
pigs  going  about  the  streets  or  highways. 
Immediately     after     the     passing     of     the 
Nuisance  Removal  In  1855,  your  CouncU  ap- 
pointed John  Hall  as  the  first  Sanitary  In- 
q>ector   at   a   salary  of  £10  per  year.  Over 
population  Is  a  more  dUDcult  problem,  but 
somehow  Ripon  has  found  the  solution;  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Robert  Oglby  who  died 
In  1768  at  the  age  of  114  having  been  married 
for  73  years,  left  behind,  25  children,  12  boys 
and  13  girls.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Lupton  of  Stammer  Oate  who  died  In  1718 
at  the  age  of  74  was  mother,  grandmother 
and  great  grandmother  of  150  children.  In 
spite  of  Mrs.  Brown  who  died  In  1840  having 
been  confined  14  times,  and  giving  birth  to 
four  sets  of  twins.  In  spite  of  these  remark- 
able feats  of  productivity  and  frultfulness. 
Rlpon's  population  has  not  even  doubled  In 
the  last   100  years,   whilst  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  increased  sixfold.  Now  we  are 
told,  the  world's  population  will  double  In 
the  next  86  years,  from  3600m.  to  7200m.  If 
true,  then  starvation  and  pollution  of  the 
earth,  air  and  water  Is  Inevitable. 

Mankind  Is  now  faced  with  the  greatest 
challenge  In  the  world's  history.  A  challenge, 
which  In  the  past,  Rlpon  seems  somehow  to 
have  met  and  overcome.  May  you  continue  to 
deal  with  this  threat  to  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  Island,  which  Is  already  the  most 
thickly  populated  part  of  this  small  world. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  will  permit  me  to 
express  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  your  City,  and  to  add  my  hope  that  we 
may  be  enabled  each  In  our  respective  ways, 
to  promote  the  success  and  welfare  of  this 
City. 

The  granting  of  the  Freedom  of  your 
ancient,  unique  and  charming  City,  Is  a 
signal  honour  which  I  and  my  family  will 
always  be  proud  of  and  cherish. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you  Sir,  and  your 
Council  for  this  great  honoxu*,  I  only  hope 
I  am  worthy  of  It. 


OBSERVANCE   OP  THADDEUS  KOS- 
CIUSZKO  DAY.  FEBRUARY   12,   1972 

(Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  more  we  are  reminded  of 
the  aimiversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
our  most  illustrious  heroes.  On  Febru- 
ary 12,  1746,  there  was  bom  in  Poland's 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  a  boy  who  was 
to  gain  such  fame  at  home  and  abroad 


that  his  remains  were  to  be  buried  in 
the  hallowed  spot  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cracow  reserved  for  Poland's  honored 
patriots  and  martjrred  heroes. 

Few  men  in  history  equalled  the  mag- 
nificent contributicHis  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  which  this  zealous  patriot  made 
over  a  long  span  of  years.  No  man  has 
endured  greater  personal  sacrtflce  or  en- 
dured more  frustrations  than  did  Thad- 
deus  Kosciuszko.  Yet  no  man  has  been 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  those  who  were 
recipients  of  the  blessings  of  freedom 
which  he  helped  them  to  obtain. 

Within  recent  days  the  name  of  Kos- 
ciuszko  has  been  before  the  American 
public,  because  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  a  large  number  of  our  prominent  citi- 
zens in  cooperation  with  Polish-American 
leadership  to  have  the  residence  of 
Kosciuszko  in  Philadelphia  established  as 
a  national  historic  site.  Just  as  the  grate- 
ful citizens  of  my  c(»igressional  district 
in  Brookls^  honored  Kosciuszko  with  a 
bridge  bearing  his  name,  I  feel  it  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  the  home  in  which  this 
great  hero  once  lived  should  be  set  apart 
in  his  memory. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  writers 
of  American  history  call  increasing  at- 
tentirai  to  the  importance  of  the  help 
which  this  young  oflQcer  gave  to  Gen. 
George  Washington  and  to  his  significant 
contributions  to  the  winning  of  our  in- 
dependence. 

The  success  of  our  Northern  Army 
stemmed  to  a  great  degree  not  only  from 
the  effectiveness  and  durability  of  the 
mighty  defenses  and  fortifications  of 
Philadelphia  and  West  Point  which 
young  Kosciuszko  designed  and  installed 
but  from  the  enthusiasm  and  determina- 
tion which  he  displayed.  Busy  as  he  was 
with  the  engineering  demands  made 
upon  him,  he  found  time  to  author  the 
first  book  written  for  the  American  Anny 
stressing  the  tactical  use  of  horse  artil- 
lery. No  American-bom  oflBcer  could 
have  been  more  determined  to  gain 
America's  freedom  than  this  yoimg  Pol- 
ish zealot. 

Prom  the  day  of  his  being  commis- 
sioned a  colonel  of  engineers  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  Kosciuszko  applied  him- 
self without  any  deviation  to  the  engi- 
neering and  construction  tasks  which 
General  Washington  needed  so  desper- 
ately. Even  so,  this  diligent  engineer 
yearned  to  get  into  actual  fighting  him- 
self. He  longed  to  try  out  the  wide  mili- 
tary skills  which  he  had  acquired  as  a 
student  in  the  Royal  College  of  Warsaw 
and  from  his  military  scholarships  in 
graduate  studies  in  England,  Germany, 
and  Prance.  In  1780,  Kosciuszko  ob- 
tained a  transfer  to  assume  the  assign- 
ment of  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern 
Army.  Here  he  served  with  equal  dis- 
tinction as  a  fighting  man  and  as  an  ex- 
pert strategist  in  playing  a  major  role  in 
the  winning  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga. 

On  October  13.  1783,  Congress  took  un- 
usual measures  to  show  Kosciuszko  Its 
own  and  the  Nation's  appreciation  of 
his  magnificent  services  by  awarding  him 
American  citizenship,  a  land  grant,  and 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. But  General  Kosciuszko  was  not 
one  who  could  rest  on  his  laurels  or  be 
content  to  bask  in  the  praise  and  adula- 
tion of  his  grateful  American  friends. 


He  had  proven  himself  years  ahead  of  his 
time  as  a  military  strategist,  and  he  also 
demonstrated  he  was  a  great  humani- 
tarian possessed  of  tremendous  compas- 
sion for  all  mankind.  No  present-day 
hero  can  excel  the  possession  of  the  great 
personal  social  awareness  which  Kosci- 
uszko demonstrated  almost  two  centuries 
ago  when  he  took  a  bold  step  in  support 
of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  America. 
His  last  wUl  and  testament,  turned  over 
to  his  close  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
execute  in  his  behalf,  is  truly  historic 
and  today,  183  years  later,  is  more  mean- 
ingful than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  citizen 
should  read  and  ponder  this  classic  state- 
ment: 

I,  Tbaddeus  Kosciuszko,  leaving  America, 
hereby  dispose  and  deplare,  on  my  failure  to 
return,  my  friend  Tfapmas  Jefferson  author- 
ized to  use  all  my  possessions  In  the  States 
of  America  to  buy  any  of  his  slaves  and  the 
slaves  of  others  and  In  my  name  to  give 
them  freedom  and  the  opportunity  In  edu- 
cation; prepare  them  for  their  new  life  by 
training  them  In  their  moral  obligations  that 
they  might  become  good  neighbors,  good 
fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and  wives; 
that  by  training  them  In  their  civic  duties, 
they  might  become  defenders  of  their  own 
freedom  and  their  country;  and,  in  general, 
teach  them  anything  that  might  make  them 
happier  and  useful.  I  name  the  above  men- 
tioned Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  executor  of 
my  Will. 

Traodetts  Koscittszko. 

Surely  no  American-bom  citizen  could 
leave  for  posterity  a  more  monumental 
last  will  and  testament.  But  great  as 
was  this  man's  love  for  the  people  of 
America.  Ills  love  of  his  own  country,  and 
her  people  was  still  dominant  in  his 
affections.  In  consequence,  he  felt  the 
call  of  his  homeland  where  his  fellow 
cotmtrjmaen  in  Poland  were  beginning  to 
take  steps  to  get  out  from  under  the 
Czar's  less  than  benign  rule.  He  was  in- 
trigued, too,  with  the  French  revolution, 
so  he  returned  to  Poland  in  1786  to  study 
the  political  issues  facing  both  Poland 
and  France. 

Month  after  month  he  became  more 
and  more  Involved  with  the  Polish 
patriots.  He  led  them  in  the  battle  of 
Dubrenka  in  1792.  When  the  king 
deserted  the  nationalist  cause,  Kos- 
ciuszko fied  to  France.  He  returned  to 
Poland  in  1794  as  the  recognized  leader 
of  national  Insurrection  against  Czar- 
dom.  In  Poland,  he  employed  the  same 
brilliant  military  leadership  he  had 
shown  in  America.  He  won  the  battle  of 
Raclawice  and  freed  Warsaw.  But  even 
Kosciuszko  could  not  win  all  battles. 
Faced  with  the  threat  of  a  formidable 
Prussian  army  at  his  rear,  he  was  forced 
to  meet  head  on  the  greatly  superior 
RussiEin  forces  at  Maciejowlce  where  he 
was  woimded  and  taken  prisoner.  In 
1796,  he  was  freed  by  Czar  Paul,  but  ex- 
pelled In  exile  to  France.  Here  he  was 
Eisked  by  Napoleon  to  Join  him  in  an 
effort  to  free  Poland,  but  he  declined 
because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  Napoleon. 

Even  while  living  In  exile  in  France 
and  later  in  Switzerland  where  he  met  his 
untimely  death  in  October  1817.  Kos- 
ciuszko continued  his  unremitting  fi^t 
to  obtain  freedom  for  his  countrymen 
but  with  little  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Important  that  all 
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Americans  know  and  remember  the  story 
of  our  great  hero,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 
It  is  important  that  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  phys- 
ical reminders  of  this  great  man's  help 
to  us  In  our  abject  hour  of  need,  but  it 
is  even  more  important  to  remember  and 
take  to  heart  the  magnificent  efforts 
which  he  made  to  right  a  social  injustice 
in  America  which  caused  him  great  an- 
guish. In  so  remembering  this  great  hero 
we  can  but  acclaim  the  tribute  paid  him 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  who  wrote: 

He  Is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I  have  ever 
known,  and  of  that  liberty  which  Is  to  go  to 
all  and  not  to  the  few  and  rich  alone. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress  and  our  Polish-American 
leaders  for  their  continued  leadership  in 
paying  highest  homage  by  all  our  citizens 
to  this  great  man  who  so  truly  merits  it. 
May  their  efforts  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. 


NEED  TO  PROTECT  TERRITORIAL 
LICENSING 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
along  with  43  cosponsors  reintroducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  allow  continuation  of 
the  franchise  system  for  the  distribution 
of  soft  drinks  and  other  trademarked 
food  products.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion stems  from  complaints  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  alleging  the 
franchise  distribution  system  hinders  or 
eliminates  competition  by  restricting 
soft  drink  manufacturers  to  designated 
geographical  areas. 

Undoubtedly  the  staff  of  the  FTC  is 
genuinely  seeking  to  promote  the  public 
interest  and,  upon  a  superficial  view,  the 
elimination  of  these  territorial  restric- 
tions might  appear  to  serve  that  end. 
Such  a  theoretical  analysis,  however,  ig- 
nores the  hard  facts  and  realities  of  the 
marketplace. 

Ilie  tradlticmal  route  delivery  market- 
ing method  of  the  soft  drink  industry 
has  produced  intensive  competition  be- 
tween soft  drink  manufacturers  for  the 
trade  of  virtually  every  restaurant,  fill- 
ing station,  bowling  alley,  country  store, 
and  every  other  imagiiiable  outlet  In 
these  territories.  Competition  for  shelf 
space,  aisle  location,  facings,  and  con- 
sumer attention  in  the  supermarket  is 
fierce.  Breakdown  of  the  traditional  ter- 
ritorisd  system  will  replace  the  struggle 
for  individual  outlets  with  warehouse 
deliveries  to  grocery  chains  and  other 
volume  buyers. 

The  success  of  the  Commission's  com- 
plaints will  Inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
mise of  the  majority  of  small  local  bot- 
tlers. Any  immediate,  short-term'  gain  in 
intrabrand  competition  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  Commissioi's  declsicm  will 
be  outweighed  by  the  long-term  loss  to 
competition  in  general  as  one  sifter  an- 
other of  the  small  bottlers  are  forced  out 
of  business  by  enlarged  regional  opera- 
ticms. 

The  consumer  will  be  left  with  less 
service  In  choices  and  availability,  as  well 


as  the  likelihood  of  higher  prices.  The 
public  will  witness  still  another  industry 
now  largely  based  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas  move  to  the  cities,  with  resulting 
loss  to  local  economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation and  action  on  this  legislation  to 
overturn  an  ill-advised  decision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  continue 
a  method  of  competition  that  has  proven 
itself  for  almost  a  century  in  America. 

The  list  of  sponsors  follows: 
List  or  Cospoksobs 

Mr.  Beglcb,  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California,  Mr. 
Asplnall,  Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Rallsback,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Dennis.  Mr.  Sebellus,  Mr.  Shrlver,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Burke  of  Massachiisetts,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  McColllster,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr. 
McEwen,  and  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Ellberg,  Mr.  WlUlams,  Mr.  Ware, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Ooodllng,  Mr.  Vlgorlto,  Mr. 
Mann,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 


RISING   FOOD   PRICES 
(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  and  analyzed  the  January  con- 
sumer price  data  provided  to  my  office 
by  the  22d  Ohio  Congressional  District 
Community  Committee  on  Consumer 
Prices. 

The  data  indicates  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  misleading  Uie 
American  consumer  by  predicting  that 
food  prices  will  rise  only  3  to  3.5  percent 
in  1972.  In  addition,  this  data,  collected 
by  a  volunteer  organization  of  215  re- 
tirees, students,  businessmen,  unionists, 
housewives,  and  others  in  the  eastern 
suburbs  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  shows  that 
while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
be  proud  of  rising  meat  prices  for  the 
farmer,  the  administration's  policy  Is 
driving  fresh  meat  off  of  the  American 
dinner  table. 

The  latest  data  supplied  my  office  is 
the  second  consumer  check  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  during  phase  n  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy.  The  consumer  com- 
mittee was  first  organized  on  October  25, 
1971,  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  private 
citizens  to  check  on  the  progress  of  phase 
I  and  pliase  n,  determine  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  program,  and  provide 
specific  price  data  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  other  public  officials. 
The  committee  collected  "base-price"  or 
"freeze  period"  data  on  5,000  consumer 
items  before  the  end  of  phase  I  on  No- 
vember 13.  The  committee  did  Its  first 
"price  check"  during  the  first  week  of 
December  1971.  The  second  price  check, 
which  I  am  reporting  on  today,  covered 
some  1,805  items  during  early  and  mid- 
January  1972. 

The  first  price  check  showed  that  most 
consumer  items,  including  most  foods 
and  services,  remained  stable  in  the  first 
month  of  phase  n.  The  first  price  check 
did  reveal  very  disturbing  Increases  in 


the  cost  of  fresh  foods — meats,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits.  These  fresh  food 
items,  which  make  up  such  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  diet,  were  never  covered  un- 
der phase  I  of  the  freeze  or  phs«e  n — 
even  though  meat  was  covered  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  The 
price  increases  in  fresh  foods  which  the 
Consumer  Committee  has  documented 
clearly  reveal  that  the  failure  to  control 
these  items  is  destroying  the  budgets  of 
the  American  people  whose  incomes  have 
been  stabilized. 

As  a  result  of  this  finding,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  on  January  5, 
1972,  asking  that,  although  fresh  foods 
were  exempt  from  controls,  special  ef- 
forts be  made  to  curb  the  rising  costs  of 
these  foods.  I  pointed  out  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  adequate  meat  import 
quota  levels  would  be  helpful  in  keeping 
the  price  of  meat  within  reason.  The  De- 
partment replied  that  it  was  studying 
the  matter,  but  admitted  that  some  meat 
prices  would  indeed  be  rising.  For  exam- 
ple, because  of  high  com  prices  several 
years  ago,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Nation's  pig  stock  was  slaughtered 
and  there  is  now  a  shortage  of  animals 
for  the  stockyards. 

The  second  price  check  again  showed 
that  most  durable  consumer  items  and 
services  remained  constant.  To  that  ex- 
tent, phase  n  has  been  very  successful  to 
date.  But,  food  prices,  so  Important  to  us 
all— particularly  to  the  low  income,  con- 
tinue to  skyrocket.  Following  is  a  table 
summarizing  the  consumer  items  which 
were  watched  and  the  areas  of  increase 
by  category  since  the  start  of  phase  11: 


Catetory 


Number 
Number  increased  in 
ctieclted  price 


Autos  and  transportation. 

Clothing 

Food 

Healtti  care 

Housing 

Recreation 

Services 


S 

112 

1,203 

162 

220 

81 

21 


• 
0 
231 
7 
17 
• 
2 


Within  the  food  categories,  fresh  meats 
were  clearly  out  of  line.  Of  77  beef  items 
checked  in  a  variety  of  stores,  a  total  of 
53  experienced  an  increase  since  the  start 
of  phase  n.  The  trMid  appears  to  be  ac- 
celerating. An  exsonination  of  several 
price  lists  which  came  In  late — about  the 
25th  of  January— show  that  of  four  beef 
Items  checked,  all  four  had  risen  In  price. 
Some  of  the  price  increases  are  very 
large: 


Description  of  meat 


Quantity 


All  beef  tiot  dogs 12  oi 

Ground  chuck Per  pound 

Chuck,  semiboneless do 

Chuck  steak doIII! 

Rump do 

English  cut io'.... 

Sirloin  butt. do 

Boneless  brisket do 

Round  top  steak do 

Sirloin  (super  right) do 

Hamburger  (24  to  30  per-   do.... 

cent  fat). 
Pot  roast do 74 


Price  at 

Prka 

start  of 

in  mid- 

phase  II 

January 

10.65 

10.85 

.74 

.84 

.79 

.94 

.59 

.79 

1.28 

1.44 

.88 

1.04 

1.24 

1.44 

1.12 

1.28 

1.29 

1.49 

1.09 

1.65 

.59 

.69 

1.08 


Note:  In  this  sample,  the  cost  of  sirloin  went  up  51  percent 
and  the  cost  of  pot  roast  was  up  46  percent  Hamburger,  with 
24  to  30  percent  fat,  was  up  17  percent. 
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other  meat  prices  are  up  as  well.  One 
cannot  substitute  other  fresh  meats  for 
beef,  because  they  are  all  up  in  cost.  Of 
24  luncheon  meats  checked,  five  were 
up — and  the  average  increase  was  not 
minor:  19  percent.  Of  12  poultry  items 
checked,  four  were  up.  For  example,  a 
whole  fryer  was  25  cents  per  pound  in 
early  November  and  is  now  43  cents  per 
pound.  If  one  had  bought  a  pound  of 
each  of  these  four  poultry  items  in  early 
November,  they  would  have  cost  $1.76. 
Now  they  would  cost  $2.22 — a  26  percent 
increase. 

Many  pork  items  are  up  significantly. 
A  pound  of  ham  could  be  bought  in 
Cleveland  for  99  cent  in  early  November. 
On  January  8,  that  same  ham  was  sell- 
ing for  $1.29. 

A  number  of  fish  prices  were  also  up. 
Frozen  perch  sold  for  78  cents  per  pound 
on  November  6  and  for  99  cents  per 
pound  on  January  15. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  increase 
in  fresh  meat  prices  during  the  winter 
months  was  not  normal.  Usually,  under 
seasonal  adjustment,  these  prices  go 
down  during  the  winter  months.  If 
they  are  rising  at  this  time,  their  prices 
will  certainly  reach  fantastic  new  Mghs 
by  early  summer,  before-  the  1972 
slaughtering  season  starts. 

Other  fresh  foods  are  also  up  in  price. 
Out  of  13  brands  and  types  of  eggs 
checked,  most  were  up  in  price.  In  early 
November,  one  could  have  bought  a  com- 
bination of  nine  cartons  of  a  dozen  eggs 
each  for  a  cost  of  $4.00.  By  mid- January 
these  same  cartons  would  cost  $5.12 — 
over  an  extra  peimy  an  egg  in  cost. 

Fresh  fruits  were  up.  Of  26  items 
checked.  10  were  up.  If  one  had  bought 
those  10  fruits  in  early  November,  the 
cost  would  have  been  $2.51.  In  January, 
the  same  items  were  up  by  27  percent  to 
$3.20.  One  of  the  worst  increases  in  the 
fresh  fruit  category  was  in  large  oranges 
which  were  selling  for  8/89  cents  in  early 
November  and  are  now  6/98  cents.  One 
could  turn  to  canned  fruits  instead  of 
fresh  ones — but  some  of  these  are  start- 
ing up.  In  the  committees  sample,  5  out 
of  29  samples  rose  in  price — 29  ounces  of 
Seaway  cling  peaches  went  from  33  cents 
in  early  November  to  41  cents  now. 

Of  course,  fresh  vegetables  were  up. 
Out  of  43  items  checked,  17  had  increased 
in  price  over  25  percent.  The  American 
staple,  Idaho  potatoes,  went  from  59 
cents  for  5  pounds  in  early  November  to 
60  cents  in  Januai-y.  Leaf  lettuce  was  up 
10  cents,  from  69  cents  to  79  cents.  Even 
the  weight  v.'atcher's  delight,  fresh  cel- 
ery, which  takes  just  about  as  many  cal- 
ories to  chew  as  it  gives  you,  was  up  from 
48  to  58  cents  per  pound. 

Again,  these  increases  are  contrary  to 
customary  Consumer  Price  Index  figures 
for  vegetables  and  fruits  during  the 
winter  months.  Prices  for  these  items 
usually  decline  during  the  dead  of  winter 
and  rise  to  highs  in  late  spring  before 
the  first  harvests  are  in. 

What  can  be  done  about  all  this?  I 
believe  that  the  administration  must 
make  stronger  efforts  to  control  and  sta- 
bilize the  prices  of  items  used  by  the 
farmer.  Fertilizer,  farm  equipment,  and 
supplies  must  be  carefully  controlled  so 


that  these  increased  costs  do  not  burden 
the  farmer.  This  control  of  equipment 
and  supplies  is  particularly  important 
since  the  economic  stabilization  law  does 
not — and  should  not — control  most  farm 
labor  costs  which  are  already  among  the 
very  lowest  and  most  disgraceful  In  the 
Nation. 

I  am  writing  again  to  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Coimcil  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  ask  that  they  consider 
an  immediate  emergency  rollback  on  all 
food  transportation  of  the  2.5  percent 
surcharge  granted  to  the  railroad  freight 
carriers  on  February  5,  1972.  This  in- 
crease in  transportation  cost  will  be 
passed  on  in  higher  costs  and  wUl  de- 
stroy any  remaining  price  stability  in  the 
fresh — or  staple — foods. 

The  effort  to  stop  inflation  has  been 
declared  an  economic  emergency.  The 
wages  of  most  Americans  have  been  fro- 
zen or  controlled.  Yet  food  prices — par- 
ticularly the  vitally  important  fresh 
foods — are  rising.  For  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  these  fresh  food  prices 
must  be  stabilized. 

In  the  special  problem  area  of  fresh 
meats,  on  which  most  families  spend  25 
percent  of  their  food  budget,  there  is  an- 
other alternative  left  open  to  the  admin- 
istration. Under  the  meat  quota  law  of 
1964,  the  level  of  foreign  meat,  which  is 
usually  significantly  cheaper  than  do- 
mestic meat,  has  been  set  at  an  import 
level  of  about  3  percent  of  domestic 
consumption. 

In  the  last  2  years,  this  quota  has  been 
suspended  because  of  rising  costs  and  the 
President  has  been  left  free  to  reach  re- 
strictive agreements  with  the  meat- 
producing  countries,  such  as  the  Com- 
monwealth nations  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  He  has  set  these  agreements 
at  only  about  100,000  to  150,000  pounds 
of  meat  above  the  quota  law.  This  level  is 
inadequate  to  supply  the  American  mar- 
ket and  still  provide  for  relative  price 
stability. 

It  is  vital  that  this  year's  agreements 
aUow  a  significantly  higher  level  of  im- 
ports. The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported on  January  31  that  beef -cattle 
prices  had  just  broken  a  21 -year  record 
set  during  the  Korean  war,  reaching  an 
average  of  $31.40  per  hundredweight  for 
live  animals.  The  Department  also  an- 
nounced that  retail  prices  of  choice  grade 
beef  in  December— before  the  full  effect 
of  the  record  cattle  market  was  felt — 
rose  to  an  all-time  high,  all-cut  average 
of  $1.08  per  pound.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  on  January  31,  reported  that: 
Unless  the  government  clamps  down,  econ- 
omists say  meat  probably  wUi  become  even 
more  expensive  this  winter  and  spring.  And 
they  hold  out  little  hope  of  any  significant 
relief  at  retail  meat  counters  until  fall  at 
the  earliest. 

Meat  prices  will  be  "a  major  factor"  this 
year  In  pushing  up  the  consumer  price  Index, 
the  government's  Inflation  gauge.  Meat  ac- 
counts for  6.6%  of  the  Index,  one  of  the 
heaviest  "weights"  carried  by  any  specific 
category  of  goods. 

"BX7DGET-STBETCHXB"     HIT,   TOO 

Everything  from  hamburger  to  porterhouse 
Is  becoming  more  expensive,  but  some  of  the 
biggest  price  bulges  are  in  cuts  that  many 
housewives  think  of  as  budget-stretchers. 
Blade-cut  pot  roast  now  commands  up  to  79 
cents  a  pound  In  some  Chicago  supermarkets; 
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In  late  faU,  as  Phase  2  was  starting,  the  price 
was  about  65  cents  a  pound. 

Analysts  look  for  further  increases  of  a  few 
cents  a  pound  on  most  beef  cuts  because  re- 
cent high  prices  for  cattle  and  wholesale  beef 
haven't  yet  filtered  to  the  retail  level.  Fat- 
tened cattle  sold  last  week  in  Omaha  for 
938.15  a  hundred  pounds,  up  35%  from  a  year 
ago  and  the  highest  In  20  years. 

Pork  prices  are  climbing  fast  from  the  bar- 
gain levels  of  the  past  two  years.  The  na- 
tional average  retail  price  is  around  72  cents 
a  pound,  four  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago 
and  the  highest  since  the  fall  of  1970. 

Prices  for  pork  will  climb  higher  in  coming 
months,  analysts  say.  becaxise  the  crop  of  plga 
to  come  to  market  through  May  will  be  10% 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  pork  production 
traditionally  slumps  in  the  summer.  Pig 
farmers  have  cut  back  production  drastically 
to  recover  from  price-depressing  surpluses  of 
two  years  ago. 

BROrLEBS    CREEPING     TTP 

Broiler  chicken  production  Is  Inching  ahead 
of  a  year  ago,  after  being  cut  back  late  last 
year,  but  these  prices  are  climbing,  too.  be- 
cause housewives  are  buying  more  broilers. 
Most  chicken  is  bought  at  special-sale  prices, 
which  now  are  aroirnd  27  cents  to  29  cents  a 
pound,  up  two  to  four  cents  from  last  fall. 
Trade  observers  predict  the  prices  will  in- 
crease another  three  to  four  cents  a  pound  bv 
July. 

Pish  prices  are  climbing  steadily,  too,  with 
lobster  and  shrimp  leading  the  pack  to  new 
records.  Even  such  usually  plentiful  fish  as 
halibut  Is  In  short  supply,  thereby  pushing 
up  prices  for  cod  and  other  less  expensive 
fish.  Says  an  official  of  Burhop's  Seafoods  in 
Chicago:  "a  rising  world  population  is  boost- 
ing consumption  faster  than  nature  Is  in- 
creasing supplies." 

There  are  additional  reasons  for  the 
need  for  an  increased  import  level.  In 
recent  years,  the  American  beef  Industry 
has  increasingly  concentrated  on  the 
production  of  fine,  high-quality  steaks 
and  roasts.  As  a  result,  there  has  been 
an  inadequate  supply  of  lower  cost  food 
products — the  very  prodiwts  which  the 
foreign  producers  are  best  equipped  to 
supply.  Unless  this  demand  is  met,  the 
day  of  the  low-cost,  carry-out  hamburger 
shop  will  soon  be  over. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  findings,  I 
am  today  urging  the  President  and  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  ext^id  controls 
to  meats,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  action  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  living  index  and 
preserve  a  necessary  fresh  food  balance 
in  the  American  diet. 

The  citizen  volunteers  in  the  Cleve- 
land area  plan  to  continue  their  con- 
sumer watchdog  activities.  In  the  coming 
months,  I  plan  to  make  further  obser- 
vations in  the  House  on  the  progress  of 
phase  n.  If  the  administration  can  be 
spurred  to  action  in  the  fresh  food  area, 
it  is  my  hope  that  my  future  reports  will 
bring  good  news— and  not  the  frighten- 
ing news  of  this  last  report. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  DOES 
NOT  PROTECT  AMERICAN  JEWS 
TRAVELma  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently visited  by  students  from  Loyola 
University  who  expressed  their  concern 
over  the  failure  of  this  administration 
to  take  a  more  active  role  in  lending  its 
assistance  to  speed  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to 
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other  countries.  I  want  to  commend  the 
students  who  were  led  by  Dan  Tracy,  of 
the  Student  Government  Association  of 
Loyola  University,  for  their  active  partic- 
ipation. It  is  the  good  work  of  such  pri- 
vate citizens  in  building  pressure  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  such  emigra- 
tion. Which  has  helped  speed  up  the  rate 
of  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel 
and  to  other  countries. 

Soviet  authorities  are  quite  paranoid 
in  their  efforts  to  cover  up  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Americans  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  harassed  and 
even  jailed  when  they  have  raised  the 
question.  One  would  have  thought  that 
such  American  citizens  would  receive  the 
protection  of  our  Embassy  and  of  our 
other  ofQcials  on  duty  in  Russia,  but  that 
is  not  the  case.  Apparently,  they  could 
not  care  less. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  very 
derelict  in  failing  and  refusing  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  Jews  traveling  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  my  good 
friends,  Stanley  A.  Kaplan,  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  his 
wife,  Joan  Kaplan,  in  July  1971  were 
expelled  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
authorities  abruptly  terminated  their 
tour  of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Tash- 
kent, Samarkand,  and  Bokhara  on  com- 
pletely fabricated  charges  of  distributing 
forbidden  literature  to  Soviet  Jewish  citi- 
zens. Their  only  conceivable  "crime"  was 
to  attend,  at  Intourist  invitation,  the 
local  synagogue  in  Samarkand  and  at- 
tempt to  converse  with  a  group  of  elders 
and  children  with  the  aid  of  a  Russian 
phrase  book.  Intourist  ofBcials  served  as 
complainants,  judge,  and  jury  in  ir- 
regular proceedings  which  held  the 
Kaplans  for  three  days,  subjected  them 
to  harassment,  and  resulted  in  their  ex- 
pulsion. 

No  American  traveling  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  immune  from  this  treatment. 
On  January  12,  1972,  Congressman 
James  H.  Schetter  of  New  York  was  de- 
tained in  Moscow.  Two  days  later  he,  too, 
was  expelled.  As  far  as  Representative 
ScHEUER  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaplan  were 
aware,  they  were  violating  no  Soviet  laws. 
Indeed,  in  the  Kaplan's  case,  they  had  no 
prior  preoccupation  with  the  condition  of 
Jews  in  Russia  and  made  no  concerted 
effort  to  contact  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  The  Soviet  intention  is  clear. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  the  publicity  at- 
tendant upon  the  arrest,  detention,  and 
expulsion  of  a  Member  of  Congress.  Quite 
the  contrary,  they  are  determined  to 
frighten  Soviet  Jews  from  informing 
Americans  of  their  plight  and  to  discour-. 
age  Americans  from  expressing  their  con- 
cern. 

There  is,  however,  a  major  difference 
between  the  two  incidents.  U.S.  Embassy 
ofQcials  in  Moscow  were  quick  to  respond 
to  the  news  of  Representative  Scheuer's 
detention.  On  hearing  of  the  Congress- 
man's expulsion,  an  embassy  ofiBcial  told 
the  Soviet  foreign  ministry  that  the  ac- 
tion "would  not  be  helpful  to  Soviet- 
American  relations."  A  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  in  Washington  com- 
mented, "We  will  obviously  have  to  follow 
up  on  this." 

No  one  followed  up  on  the  Kaplans'  ex- 
perience. They  were  prevented  from  tele- 
phoning the  Embassy  in  Moscow  follow- 


ing their  arrest,  but  they  were  able  to  in- 
form a  niunber  of  Americans  of  their  sit- 
uation and  request  them  to  contact  the 
Embassy.  This  their  contacts  did,  but  the 
Kaplans  heard  nothing  from  the  embassy 
nor  from  the  State  Department  after 
their  return  to  the  United  States.  They 
did  not  even  ask  the  Kaplans  to  inform 
them  of  the  details  of  their  ordeal. 

In  the  pEist  the  Department  of  State 
has  declined  to  raise  the  Jewish  question 
and  further  trouble  Soviet-American 
relations.  It  is  extraordinary  and  disturb- 
ing if  this  policy  extends  to  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  private  U.S.  citizens  traveling 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Joan  Kaplan  has  vividly  described  their 
experience  in  the  New  Republic  of  De- 
cember 25,  1971.  Her  article  follows: 

Encounter  in  Samarkand:  Soviet  Jews 
(By  Joan  Kaplan) 

After  long  silence,  the  State  Department 
has  spoken  out,  before  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs subcommittee,  on  "denial  of  rights  to 
Soviet  Jews."  This  was  the  subject  upon 
which  the  deipartment  was  called  to  testify — 
but  only  a  fifth  of  the  21 -page  statement  by 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  T.  Davles 
dealt  directly  with  It.  In  one  paragraph, 
Davles  glossed  over  the  "well  documented 
facts,"  which  he  decided  "need  no  elabora- 
tion here."  He  then  proceeded  to  offer,  in 
effect,  an  apologia  for  Soviet  discrimination 
against  Its  Jews,  stating  that  it  bears  no  com- 
parison to  Stalin's  blood  pvirges  and  the  Nazi 
holocaust.  He  nevertheless  conceded  that 
Jews  are  "suspect  in  a  special  way."  that 
"Jewlshness  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  alien  phenomenon  than  .  .  .  other  cul- 
tures In  the  USSR."  While  the  department 
asked  Congress  to  pass  a  resolutiom  support- 
ing Soviet  Jewry,  many  of  his  remarks  sought 
to  strengthen  the  department's  conclusion 
that  claims  of  terror  are  "overdrawn."  There 
is  "little  evidence,"  he  said,  that  anti-Zionist 
propaganda  "has  spilled  over  Into  .  .  .  anti- 
Semitism." 

The  condition  of  Soviet  Jews  merited  a 
more  comprehensive  treatment  than  the  two- 
day  suboonunittee  hearing  afforded.  Much  of 
the  testimony  was  Inexpert  or  irrelevant  or 
dripping  with  political  banalities.  Yet 
enough  documentation  was  put  on  the  rec- 
ord— some  in  Mr.  Davles'  own  testimony — to 
Indlcaite  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  are  Indeed 
living  In  a  E>tate  at  terror.  For  instance, 
Davles  noted  the  findings  of  Mrs.  Rita 
Hauser,  US  representative  on  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Commission:  .  .  .  "It  was  stated  (in 
Pravda]  that  any  Soviet  Jew  who  wishes  to 
migrate  to  Israel  Is  autome-tlcally  an  'enemy 
of  the  people.'  "  Davles  also  cited  Dr.  Hannah 
Edmonds'  statements  that,  "Jews  are  not 
treated  as  citizens  on  an  equal  level  with  all 
other  Soviet  citizens  ...  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  large  numbers  of  Jews  are  seeking  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union." 

Department  testimony  did  not  Include  evi- 
dence that  The  New  York  Times  has  been  re- 
porting with  alarming  frequency — arrests  of 
Jews  by  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  (KOB)  in 
front  of  the  Moscow  Sjmagogue  at  Yom  Klp- 
pur,  the  highest  Jewish  hc^lday;  Jewish  li- 
brarians from  Samarkand  and  Odessa  charged 
virith  treason  and  imprisoned  (two  years  for 
writing  a  letter  to  Koeygln  complaining  of 
anti-Semitism,  three  years  for  reproducing 
fragments  of  anti-Stalinist  literature) ;  con- 
fiscation by  Soviet  postal  authorities  of  thou- 
sands of  visovs  (these  are  invitations  in  the 
form  of  affidavits — sent  by  Israeli  relatives 
to  Soviet  Jews,  without  which  an  application 
for  repatriation  is  impossible).  No  mention 
was  made  in  Mr.  Davles'  testimony  of  such 
anguished  pleas  as  the  one  from  the  widow 
and  son  of  Peretz  Markish,  distinguished  Jew- 
ish poet  who  was  executed  in  the  Stalin  purge 
of  Jewish  Intellectuals  in  1952.  and  then  "re- 


habilitated" after  Stalin's  death.  This  year 
Mrs.  Markish  and  her  son  David  were  fired 
from  their  Jobs,  and  reduced  to  the  status  of 
non-persons  after  they  were  denied  permis- 
sion to  repatriate. 

Beware  Zionism,  an  internationally  distrib- 
uted Soviet  paperback  (now  called  Cautions 
Zionism  in  the  revised  English  edition) 
blames  the  Zionists  for  the  Czech  uprising, 
credits  the  Zionists  with  ruling  the  Vatican 
as  well  as  Yale  University,  and  weaves  a 
fantasy  of  world  conspiracy:  "International 
Zionism  is  the  enemy  of  all  peoples  .  .  . 
relying  on  the  theory  of  Jewish  racial  su- 
periority, Zionism  is  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Fascism  .  ."  According  to  Profes- 
sor Michael  Zand,  a  recent  Soviet  expatriate, 
the  author  of  Beware  Zionism.,  has  for  10 
years  been  a  top  Soviet  expert  on  "the  Jew- 
ish problem."  (Professor  Zand,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished Orientalist,  suffered  a  heart  attack 
when  he  was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
force-feeding  while  In  a  Soviet  prison  for 
"sittlng-ln"  against  the  government's  policy 
on  repatriaticn;  he  and  his  family  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  only  after 
axx  International  protest  In  his  behalf.)  Ivan- 
oVs  book  Is  at  least  more  subtle  than  its  pred- 
ecessor. Judaism  Without  Embellishment. 
which  so  outraged  world  opinion — Including 
foreign  Communist  parties — that  It  was  with- 
drawn In  1964.  That  book's  author,  Trofim 
Klchko,  received  special  high  honors  four 
years  later  from  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Ukraine,  and  his  new 
book  Judaism  and  Zionism,  repeats  his  antl- 
Jewlsh  slanders. 

The  New  Times,  a  "Soviet  Weekly  of  World 
Affairs"  published  In  several  languages.  Is 
one  of  many  costly  propaganda  publications 
which  are  the  exclusive  reading  matter  in 
Russian  airport  waiting  rooms,  hotels  and  In- 
tourist offices.  In  June  of  this  year  it  reported 
on  "Zionism  and  the  Swastika"  as  follows: 
butcher,  Elchmann,  viewed  the  Zionists  with 
Fascism  from  [its]  Inception  .  .  .  The  Nazi 
butcher,  Elchmann,  viewed  the  Zionists  with 
favor  and  made  deals  with  them  .  .  .  Zion- 
ists themselves  have  had  a  hand  In  the 
desecration  of  synagogues  .  .  .  The  militant 
antl-SemltIsm  of  the  Nazis  turned  out  to 
be  a  godsend  for  the  Zionists  ..."  In  a  coun- 
try with  a  history  of  pogroms,  a  country 
where  the  most  Infamous  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury antl-Semltlc  slanders.  "The  Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon,"  was  fabricated  and 
which  has  a  long  record  of  persecution.  Is  It 
possible  for  the  victimized  not  to  feel  ter- 
ror [ — "intense,  sharp,  overmastering  fear 
which  Is  somewhat  prolonged  and  may  refer 
to  imagined  or  future  danger" — Random 
House  DictiOTUiry]  T 

The  Soviet  regime  has  arrested  Russian 
Jews  for  speaking  to  western  newsmen  and 
now  apparently  seeks  to  restrict  communi- 
cations between  Soviet  and  American  Jews. 
On  this,  I  can  speak  from  some  slight  ex- 
perience. My  husband  and  I  were  expelled 
from  the  Soviet  Union  last  July  after  three 
days  of  detention.  We  were  charged  and 
found  guilty  of  a  "crime"  that  was  wholly 
fabricated.  As  tourists,  we  had  visited  Mos- 
cow, Leningrad,  Kiev,  Tbilisi,  Erevan  and 
Kniva,  in  what  is  now  Uzbekistan.  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  Toshkent,  capital  of  Uzbekis- 
tan, was  our  Jumplng-off  place  to  Samarkand 
and  Bokhara,  which  were  to  have  been  the 
highlights  of  our  tour.  We  had  no  prior  pre- 
occupation with  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry; 
neither  of  us  speaks  Russian,  Hebrew  or  Yid- 
dish, though  my  husband  has  a  smattering  of 
German.  What  began  as  a  mild  interest  was 
aggravated  by  several  incidents. 

In  Moscow  a  group  of  clean-cut.  well 
dressed  youths  of  17  or  18  burst  in  and  spat 
all  over  the  lobby  of  the  synagogue  while  we 
were  there.  The  few  elderly  Jewish  men  sil- 
ently shrugged. 

At  the  one  working  synagogue  in  Lenin- 
grad, young  and  old  worshippers  were  ter- 
rorized by  threats  of  a  hostile  Russian  who 
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watched  their  every  move.  When  a  few  lees 
fearful  Jews  came  closer  to  ask  us  for  news 
of  Jewish  life  abroad,  the  guard  headed  to- 
ward us  angrily,  shoving  the  people  away,  In- 
forming us  that  he  was  Russian — not  Jew- 
ish— and  Insisting  that  we  leave.  Suddenly  a 
tall,  bearded  young  man  rushed  up  and 
■hook  hands  with  my  husband,  whispered 
"Shalom,"  then  fled.  The  Russian  cursed 
and  broke  Into  a  run,  shouting  obscenities 
as  he  chased  the  young  Jew.  My  husband  had 
acquired  a  scrap  of  paper  during  the  hand- 
shake— on  It  was  scrawled  a  name,  an  ad- 
dress and  a  plea  for  help. 

In  TbUlsl.  capital  of  Georgia,  we  were  fol- 
lowed from  the  time  we  met  him  until  we 
left  by  a  Jewish  man  In  his  early  thirties.  He 
spoke  only  Hebrew,  Georgian  and  Russian, 
but  beckoned  us  Into  his  home.  While  we 
were  there,  he  and  other  members  of  his 
familly  ran  In  and  out,  searching  among 
trusted  members  of  their  community  for  a 
possible  interpreter.  Each  time  the  door 
opened  to  the  courtyard,  the  young  man's 
wife  made  certain  we  were  out  of  the  sight 
of  Informers.  We  finally  learned  that  our  host 
had  lost  his  Job  for  requesting  repatriation. 
He  waited  vainly  for  his  visas,  although  ha 
had  all  the  other  necessary  docximents  and 
funds  had  been  made  available  to  him  for 
the  exit  fees — 900  rubles  ($1,000  U.S.)  per 
person  for  his  family  of  four.  During  the 
next  two  days,  he  mysteriously  appeeured  In 
dining  rooms,  museums,  parks — and  In  the 
doorway  of  our  hotel  room  the  morning  we 
left  Georgia.  He  was  acting  as  bellhop,  ac- 
companied by  a  housekeeper  who  whispered 
In  halting  English  that  she  was  Jewish  and 
we  must  help  him.  He  thrust  some  photo- 
graphs at  me,  smiling  sheepishly,  then 
lugged  our  three  bags  down  to  the  cab  stand, 
where  he  waved  till  our  car  was  out  of  sight. 
The  photos  were  of  us,  but  on  one  he  had 
superimposed  a  solemn  shot  of  himself  in  his 
best  suit  and  yttrlmulka. 

At  a  park  bench  In  Tashkent,  after  the 
apprehensive  appraisal  we'd  grown  accus- 
tomed to  from  Russian  Jews,  a  few  elders 
^>proached.  In  Yiddish,  they  despaired  of 
Jewish  life  In  Russia,  asked  how  many  syna- 
gogues there  were  In  America.  Distressed  by 
what  we  had  seen  earlier,  we  tried  to  ask — 
through  the  aid  of  what  little  German  my 
husband  spoke  and  our  Russian  phrase 
book — if  they  could  take  us  to  the  Tashkent 
synagogue.  At  that  moment,  one  man  alerted 
the  others  to  a  woman  standing  about  10 
feet  away,  staring  In  our  direction.  The 
group  abruptly  dispersed. 

Our  stay  In  Samarkand  was  providing  the 
pleasure  we  had  anticipated;  the  monu- 
ments were  gloriously  restored.  On  our  last 
afternoon,  Victoria,  our  Intourlst  guide.  In- 
vited us  to  visit  the  local  synagogue,  which 
surprised  us  becaiise  she  had  told  us  It  did 
not  exist.  We  accepted  her  Invitation.  At 
the  synagogue,  Victoria  and  the  driver 
waited  while  we  went  into  an  alley,  then 
into  the  tiny  dirt  courtyard  where  we  found 
a  shabby  synagogue  compound.  We  spent 
about  16  minutes  with  a  group  of  with- 
drawn, suspicious  elders  and  children  in  the 
exotic  atmosphere  of  ancient  Central  Asia. 
During  this  quarter-hour,  Victoria  strode 
in  twice  asking  us  to  leave,  so  that  our  com- 
munication with  these  people  was  limited 
to  convincing  them — through  the  aid  of  our 
official,  sU  language  phrase  book — that  we 
were  not  Soviets,  or  Israelis,  but  American 
Jews.  They  were  troubled  by  Victoria's  in- 
tmslon.  Nevertheless,  one  old  man  pre- 
sented me  a  slightly  used  bouquet  of  flowers 
and  they  all  nodded,  smiling  warmly  when 
we  attempted  to  arrange  to  have  my  father 
mentioned  in  a  traditional  Jewish  prayer 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  Before  we 
could  translate  the  name  and  date  into  Rus- 
sian, Victoria  barged  In  a  third  time,  ex- 
changed a  few  heated  words  with  one  of  the 
men,  and  ordered  us  to  leave,  all  tracea  of 
amiabUlty  gone.  We  foUowed  her  rather  t***" 
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risk  any  further  alarm.  She  suggested  we 
were  distributing  literature,  though  ahe 
knew  we  carried  only  the  Russian  phrase 
book;  she  had  asked  to  see  It  at  our  first 
meeting.  We  asked  her  to  examine  It  again; 
she  refused,  though  we  persisted.  We  saw 
the  last  of  her  when  she  curtly  reminded  us 
to  be  in  the  lobby  at  7:30  the  following 
morning  for  our  flight  to  Bokhara. 

The  next  morning  we  found  that  orders 
had  been  given  early  the  night  before,  by 
the  Intourlst  manager  In  Samarkand,  not 
to  let  us  leave  the  hotel.  We  were  forbidden 
services  of  a  porter,  but  we  got  our  bags 
down  from  the  sixth  floor — the  lift  in  the 
eight-month-old  hotel  was  broken.  In  the 
lobby  we  were  denied  any  services  or  infor- 
mation until  an  hour  later,  when  the  assist- 
ant Intourlst  manager  informed  us  In  Eng- 
lish that  we  were  being  "detained  for  ques- 
tioning for  unbehavlor  in  yesterday's  excur- 
sion"— that  we  had  "much  to  explain"  and 
were  In  "serious  difficulty." 

Affidavits  against  us  had  been  signed  by  Vic- 
toria, the  driver,  and,  ostensibly,  an  official 
of  the  Samarkand  synagogue — whom  Pro- 
fessor Zand,  the  Jewish  scholar,  later  Identi- 
fied from  a  photo  as  a  KGB  agent.  They  ac- 
cused us  of  "distributing  forbidden  literature 
In  violation  of  Soviet  regulations  in  old-Jew- 
talk,  Urdu  and  other  unknown  languages" 
at  the  synagogue.  We  had  no  literature  to 
distribute  at  the  synagague  or.  Indeed,  any- 
where else.  We  were  found  guilty  by  In- 
toxirlst,  without  trial  and  were  forbidden  to 
telephone  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  2,000 
air  miles  away. 

They  kept  us  one  day  and  night  In  Samar- 
kand, and  at  dawn  we  were  flown  to  Tash- 
kent. The  room  we  were  assigned  in  Tash- 
kent was  next  to  the  Intourlst  headquarters 
and  presumably  tightly  monitored.  Groimd 
transport  was  unavailable  without  express 
consent  of  Intourlst.  In  both  Samarkand 
and  Tashkent  It  was  Intourlst  officials  who 
interrogated  us. 

During  the  first  interrogations  various 
punishments  were  Implied  for  our  "antl- 
Sovlet  activity."  We  had  nowhere  to  turn 
for  assistance  and  didn't  know  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  Russian  game.  The  authorities 
deliberately  set  out  to  frighten  us  In  petty, 
underhanded  ways.  We  decided  to  destroy 
all  our  photos  and  addresses,  even  some 
babyplctures  we  had  been  given  when  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  homes  of 
several  of  the  Russians  whom  friends  In 
America  had  told  us  to  look  up.  Most  of  these 
Russians  were  academicians  or  highly  skilled 
professionals,  and  non-Jews.  We  tore  up 
everything  we  thought  might  connect  any- 
body with  us — ^mere  acquaintance  with 
•anti-Soviet  offenders"  might  get  them  m 
trouble.  The  world  had  become  Kafkaesque. 
Midway  in  the  second  day  of  Interrogation, 
the  affidavits  were  read  to  us  through  an  In- 
terpreter and  the  line  of  Inquiry  seemed  to 
shift.  My  husband  explained  his  position  as 
professor  of  law  at  an  eminent  American 
university  and  insisted  on  contradicting  each 
phony  bit  of  evidence  as  It  was  read,  though 
he  was  ordered  not  to  do  so.  His  refusal  to  be 
Intimidated  seemed  to  confuse  and  frustrate 
our  Interrogators.  They  didn't  expect  or  know 
how  to  deal  with  protest,  and  although  they 
grew  angrier  and  more  petulant,  we  sensed 
uncertainty  In  their  attitude. 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  were  notified  that 
we  were  to  be  "expelled  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  quickly  as  possible,"  and  the  money 
we  had  paid  for  our  coveted  trip  to  Bokhara 
would  be  confiscated  as  punishment.  Fur- 
ther, our  record  was  "permanently  soiled  and 
we  would  not  again  be  welcome  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  Their  bullying  continued  during 
our  last  day  and  night  in  Tashkent.  Three 
seta  of  customs  and  KGB  agents  repeatedly 
searched  oiu'  property  during  a  10-hour  wait 
at  the  airport  the  next  day.  We  doubted 
whether  we  would  get  out  until  our  plane  was 
In  the  air,  and  oven  then  we  weren't  sure. 


Why  us?  Possibly  our  guide's  invitation  to 
the  synagogue  was  prearranged — she  said 
her  father  had  been  a  top  party  official  la 
Uzbekistan  for  40  years— and  our  status  aa 
independent  tourists  made  us  more  vulner- 
able; we  were  without  the  protection  of 
numbers  that  is  the  advantage  of  group 
travel  In  Russia.  The  commotion  staged  at 
the  Samarkand  synagogue  and  the  trav- 
esty of  the  charges  against  us— and  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  other  American  Jewish  totiriata 
as  well — seem  designed  to  discourage  and 
frighten  Russian  Jews  from  communicat- 
ing with  foreign  Jews.  The  regime  may  have 
been  seeking  to  prop  up  its  myth  of  an  "in- 
ternational Zionist  Conspiracy."  Obviously 
the  Soviets  dont  want  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  realize  the  Intensity  of  Soviet  Jewry's  ap- 
prehension. 


PROVIDING  LONG-RANGE  FUNDING 
FOR  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forests  of 
the  United  States  have  many  uses.  There 
is  frequently  violent  disagreement  as  to 
the  kinds  and  extent  of  uses  of  the  forest 
lands.  All  can  agree  on  one  premise.  We 
need  forests. 

The  Forest  Service  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  administering  our  national 
forests  under  law.  But  the  law,  and  the 
appropriations  have  left  many  problems 
for  the  administering  agency. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  some  kind 
of  guaTEmteed,  long-range  funding  for 
management  purposes.  Man  is  impatient. 
Mother  nature  Is  exceedingly  patient 
We  have  not  been  able  to  generate  the 
money  It  takes  for  a  constructive,  long- 
range  management  program. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of 
funding  schemes  which  grow  larger  only 
as  the  allowable  cut  of  timber  grows. 
There  has  been  opposition  to  dominant 
use  concepts. 

After  reviewing  at  least  25  different 
means  of  getting  long-range  funding  for 
forest  management  over  a  period  of 
years,  I  have  foimd  one  answer  which  I 
am  today  introducing  as  a  bill  for  con- 
sideration by  this  House. 

Under  existing  law,  dollars  generated 
by  import  duties  can  be  earmarked  on  a 
categorical  basis  for  domestic  agricul- 
ture promotion.  I  am  told  that  more 
than  $60  million  per  year  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  forest  improvement. 

Because  we  are  about  5  million  acres 
behind  in  reforestation  and  because  we 
need  vast  fimds  on  which  we  can  count 
to  catch  up  and  keep  current  on  this  very 
basic  need,  my  proposal  would  dedicate 
all  the  money  so  generated  to  reforesta- 
tion and  those  things  necessary  to  make 
reforestation  possible. 

Twenty  Members  of  this  body  have 
joined  in  offering  this  proposal.  We  hope 
that  the  bill  might  have  early  and  thor- 
ough consideration.  Those  sponsoring 
the  bill  are:  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Aspinall, 
Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
C6RDOVA,  Mr.  DENHouf.  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clurk,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio,  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Terry,  and  Mr. 
Ulliian. 
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REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  FRED  HAR- 
RIS AND  CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM 
F.  RYAN  CONCERNING  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  INDUS- 
TRIAL WORLD  AHEAD 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Industrial 
World  Ahead  ended  today.  The  3-day 
conference  brought  together  many  of 
America's  business  leaders  and  leading 
figures  from  government  and  the  aca- 
demic world.  This  conference  had  the 
potential  for  thoroughly  examining  some 
of  the  fundamental  structural  problems 
in  the  American  economy — ^in  particular 
the  trend  toward  excessive  concentration 
of  economic  power. 

Perceiving  the  potential  this  confer- 
ence presented  for  meaningful  dialog. 
Senator  Fred  Harris  had  recommended 
that  individuals  conversant  with  the  so- 
cial responsibilities  of  business — such  as 
Ralph  Nader  and  FCC  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson — be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference.  However,  this 
request  did  not  meet  with  a  favorable 
response  by  the  White  House  conference 
organizers.  Therefore,  in  order  to  help 
raise  the  Issues  of  excessive  concentra- 
tion. Inflationary  pressure,  and  imem- 
ployment,  Senator  Harris  and  I  today 
held  a  news  conference  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel,  the  site  of  the  conference. 
By  raising  these  issues  we  hoped  to  en- 
gender a  dialog,  which  had  thus  far  been 
missing. 

Senator  Harris  discussed  particularly 
the  growing  concentration  of  economic 
power  and  its  effect  upon  small  business 
and  competition. 

The  statements  of  Senator  Harris  and 
myself  follow: 

Statkiczni^  or  Sematob  Fbed  Harris 
When  I  heard  there  would  be  a  White 
House  conference  on  the  future  of  American 
business,  I  hoped  we  might  see  an  honest 
examination  of  the  fundamental  economic 
questions  facing  America.  Instead,  we  got  a 
festival  of  self-congratulation.  We  saw  busi- 
nessmen telling  businessmen  how  well  things 
are  going. 

The  groups  represented  at  this  conference 
are  the  ones  most  interested  in  preserving 
the  economic  status  quo.  Keeping  things  as 
they  are  is  no  answer.  Those  who  caU  for 
taking  a  hard  look  at  the  ways  American 
business  does  business  were  carefully  ex- 
cluded. 

Where  on  the  program  Is  Ralph  Nader  or 
Nicholas  Johnson?  Where  are  the  representa- 
tives of  America's  biggest  unions,  the  AFL- 
OIO  and  the  UAW?  Where  are  the  spokes- 
men for  environmental  groups  such  as  the 
Sierra  Club  and  Environmental  Action? 
Where  are  the  pubUc  interest  lawyers  and 
members  of  the  Consiuner  Federation? 
Where  are  the  members  of  public  Interest 
centers  like  the  Project  on  Corporate  Re- 
sponslbUlty  or  the  Agribusiness  Accounta- 
bUlty  Project? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  participants  In  this 
White  House  Conference  look  like  the  pro- 
spective board  of  directors  of  America,  In- 
corporated. The  White  House  is  giving  the 
executives  of  the  big  corporations  and  their 
Uke-mlnded  cohorts  in  government  and  aca- 
demla  another  chance  to  talk  to  one  another. 

I  hoped  the  regular  session  of  this  White 
House  conference  would  address  the  need  for 
basic  changes  in  the  American  business  com- 


munity. It  l>ecame  clear,  however,  that  the 
direction  of  these  meetings  was  towards  find- 
ing ways  to  fit  the  new  trends  In  American 
life  into  existing  framework  of  big  business — 
rather  than  searching  new  ways  of  business 
to  better  serve  the  emerging  needs  of  the 
seventies. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  big  corporations 
here  seemed  very  wiUing  to  talk  about  the 
technological  paradise  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner. But  they  waffle  on  the  fimdamental 
question  of  who  is  going  to  control  that  tech- 
nology, and  who  Is  likely  to  benefit.  Making 
every  American  a  Buck  Rogers  will  not  make 
every  American  happy.  But  you  wouldn't 
know  It  from  walking  through  the  exhibits 
here  today. 

The  business  analysts  here  foresee  a  so- 
ciety in  1990  so  complex  that  it  must  be 
managed  by  teams  of  professional  aoclo- 
technocrats.  We  hear  this  forecast  even 
though  ordinary  people  all  over  this  country 
are  already  rebelling  against  the  tyranny  of 
experts.  These  people  demand,  and  rightly 
so,  that  government  and  Industry  re^ond 
more  to  the  public,  rather  than  the  pocket 
book. 

Most  of  all,  I  regret  that  there  was  virtually 
no  talk  here  of  the  overriding  problem  fac- 
ing our  economy  today:  the  overwhelming 
and  ever-increasing  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and 
fewer  freely  competing  corporate  giants.  Per- 
haps the  people  here  Just  couldn't  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  Because,  to  me,  It  seems 
Irrelevant  to  talk  so  optimistically  about  the 
future  of  free  enterprise  when  the  present 
rate  of  concentration  makes  it  likely  that 
real  competition  in  American  industry  wUl 
be  eliminated  by  1990. 

This  conference  sought  a  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture of  American  industry.  I  feel  such  a 
vision  could  be  very  bright.  There  can  be  a 
reorientation  of  our  society,  and  the  Ameri- 
can business  community,  operating  once 
more  under  the  free  enterprise  system,  could 
be  an  important  part  of  that  reorientation. 
But  until  the  forces  of  big  government  and 
big  business  are  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
very  basic  Issues  which  are  confronting  the 
ordinary  American  every  day,  a  true  partner- 
ship between  the  American  people  and  the 
industries  which  should  serve  them  will  be 
impossible. 

What  we  needed  was  a  tough,  sometimes 
uncomfortable,  look  at  the  growing  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  power  In  this  coun- 
try. What  we  got  was  a  three-day  family  re- 
union of  the  university-industrial -govern- 
ment complex. 

Statement  op  Congressman 
Wn.LiAM  F.  Rtan 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Industry 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful discussion  of  the  problems  of  this  coun- 
try as  they  relate  to  American  industry.  The 
two  basic  economic  problems  in  this  country 
are  Inflation  and  unemployment.  But  Instead 
of  presenting  this  conference  with  meaning- 
ful possible  alternatives  ^  for  dealing  with 
these  problems,  the  Administration  has  relied 
upon  worn  out  rhetoric  and  football  coach- 
like exhortations  to  American  business  to  do 
something,  to  get  out  and  compete,  to  im- 
prove productivity,  to  Increase  investment 
and  employment.  Such  exhortations  are  at 
best  naive,  for  they  assume  that  businessmen 
wlU  react  to  football  coach-like  pep-talks 
rather  than  in  accord  with  basic  economic 
facts  of  life.  There  are  certain  basic  economic 
facts  which  the  Administration's  exhorta- 
tions blithely  Ignore. 

Take  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Amer- 
ican Industry  Is  currently  operating  at  less 
than  75  percent  of  capacity.  Therefore  the 
Administration's  Investment  tax  credits  and 
exhortations  to  invest  constitute  an  Alice- 
m-Wonderland  approach  to  creating  Jobs  in 
the  economy.  One  basic  answer  to  unemploy- 


ment Is  a  legislative  program  to  create 
600,000  public  service  Jobs,  which  wiU  put 
people  directly  to  work  and  stimulate  aggre- 
gate demand  in  the  economy.  Senator  Harris 
and  I  have  Joined  many  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  In  sponsoring  such  leg- 
islation. But  the  Administration  tias  thus  far 
not  shown  any  interest. 

Take  the  problem  of  inflation.  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Indvistry  might  address  at  some  point  the 
imdeniable  fact  that  the  highly  concentrated 
character  of  American  industry  creates  tre- 
mendous inflationary  pressures  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  Administration  has  chosen  to  deal 
with  infiatlon  by  instituting  a  complex  pro- 
gram of  price  controls.  However,  it  also  could 
have  used  appropriate  antitrust  policy  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  amount  of  economic 
concentration  in  this  country.  Of  course. 
Senator  Harris  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  effort. 

Excessive  economic  concentration  causes  a 
fundamental  inflationary  pressure  since  in- 
dustries In  monc^ollstlc  positions  generally 
wUl  not  respond  to  weakening  markets  und 
wUl  keep  prices  rigid,  whereas  con4>etltlve 
prices  should  decline. 

These  are  fundamental  structural  facts  of 
the  American  economy.  These  structural  facts 
should  have  received  attention  at  this  con- 
ference. Until  there  is  a  program  of  full  em- 
ployment including  a  meaningful  effort  to 
provide  public  service  jobs  and  untu  Ameri- 
can Industry  becomes  deconcentrated  and 
more  competitive,  we  will  continue  to  be 
plagued  with  the  twin  ills  which  have  been  a 
hallmark  of  the  Nixon  era:  inflationary  pres- 
sure and  unemployment. 


LEAA— THE  CART  BEFORE  THE 
HORSE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 13, 1972,  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  announced 
with  much  fanfare  the  laimching  of  a 
$160  million  aintlcrime  Impact  program. 
The  program  is  designed  to  provide,  over 
a  3 -year  period,  the  precise  sum  of  $20 
million  to  each  of  eight  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  between  250,000  and  1,000.000. 
According  to  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  which  is  the 
source  of  these  fimds,  the  cities  were  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  burglary  and  street 
crime  incidence  and  geographic  distribu- 
tion. The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  re- 
duce the  incidence  of  those  crimes  by  5 
percent  in  2  years  Euid  by  20  percent  in  5 
years. 

All  Members  of  this  body  share  a  con- 
cern over  the  spiraling  crime  rate  and  a 
hope  that  Federal  aid,  primarily  through 
LEAA,  will  help  State  and  local  govern- 
ments reverse  the  crime  trend. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  which  has  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  the  block  grant 
program  of  LEAA,  I  have  learned  at  first 
hand  of  the  need  for  an  effective  and  efifl- 
cient  Federal  assistance  effort  in  the 
criminal  justice  area. 

This  new  program  may  not  achieve 
either  of  those  standards,  and  I  said  so 
when  it  was  armoimced : 

Pouring  money  out  flrst  and  mitiring  plans 
afterwards  leads  to  waste,  mismanagement, 
inefficiency,  and  crime. 
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I  also  stated  that  expressions  of  total 
surprise  about  the  awards  by  the  mayors 
of  the  eight  cities  selected  "lend  credence 
to  suspicion  that  public  relations  rather 
than  solid  achievement  in  crime  control 
was  the  objective  of  the  announcement" 
by  the  Vice  President,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  LEAA  Administrator. 

The  commitment  of  such  a  large 
amount  of  LEAA's  so-called  discretionary 
grant  fimds  to  eight  cities  also  has  the 
effect,  as  I  said,  of  virtually  cutting  off 
a  good  portion  of  the  Nation  from  those 
funds  for  the  next  3  years. 

It  has  subsequently  become  clear  to  me 
that  no  meaningful  planning  was  done  by 
the  Justice  Department,  LEAA,  or  the 
recipient  cities  prior  to  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  $160  million  program.  At  my 
request,  LEAA  has  provided  me  with  a 
docxmient  it  sent  to  the  eight  cities  after 
the  awards  were  announced. 

The  voluminous  document,  91  pages  in 
length,  is  a  questionnaire  prepared  by 
LEAA's  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice.  The 
purpose  of  the  questionnaire,  in  its  words, 
is: 

To  provide  a  planning,  analysis,  and  data 
collection  soirrce  document  for  planners  to 
U8e  In  the  development  of  an  Impact  program. 

The  long  list  of  questions  Is  introduced 
with  the  instruction  that  the  cities'  "In- 
itial program  planning  should  commence 
with  a  thorough  gathering  of  needed  in- 
formation and  data  to  assist  in  the  iden- 
tification and  development  of  imple- 
mentable  projects." 

This  is  no  way  to  disburse  public  fund-s. 
I  certainly  do  not  complain  that  Federal 
funds  are  being  awarded  to  cities  since 
In  many  cases  they  have  been  short- 
changed imder  LEAA's  block  grant  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  criticize  the  selection  of 
these  eight  cities  although  the  exclusion 
of  certain  others  raises  questions  about 
the  standards  of  selection.  Illustrative  Is 
the  selection  of  Atlanta  over  Miami  In  the 
southeast  region  of  the  country.  Miami 
has  a  population  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  LEAA:  it  has  the  highest  crime 
rate  in  the  Nation;  it  has  received  less 
than  2  percent  of  all  fxmds  subawarded 
by  the  Florida  agency  which  receives  the 
block  grants  from  LEAA :  it  has  an  over- 
all crime  rate,  based  on  the  1970  F^I  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports,  of  5.343  per  100,000 
inhabitants  compared  with  3,567  for  At- 
lanta; it  has  a  robbery  rate  of  426  com- 
pared with  Atlanta's  194;  It  has  a  bur- 
glary rate  of  1,858  compared  with  1,480 
for  Atlanta. 

What  I  do  emphasize  is  the  lack  of 
planning  by  LEAA  and  the  absence  of 
sound  management  procedures  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  taxpayers'  funds.  It 
continues  to  \iolate  a  basic  rule  of  man- 
agement which  is  to  spaid  money  only 
after  thorough  planning  of  its  details. 

Following  are  two  articles,  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  January  16 
and  the  Criminal  Justice  Newsletter  of 
January  31  that  reoort  on  squaring  off 
and  tussling  for  fimds  among  ofiBcials  of 
three  of  the  eight  recipient  cities: 
More  Details  on  Impact  Progkam 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  successful  Imple- 
mentation of  LEAA's  Just  announced  High 
Impact  Antl-Crlme  Program  (Special  Bulle- 
tin. Jan.  17)  will  be  the  planning  process. 


If  a  city  selected  to  share  In  the  $160  mil- 
lion pot  over  the  next  two  years  has  a  well 
functioning  planning  agency,  the  going 
shoiUd  not  be  too  difficult.  If  It  has  no  such 
agency,  It  may  have  problems  getting  Its  pro- 
gram off  the  ground — the  LEAA  wants  plans 
finalized  within  three  months. 

Cleveland  In  conjunction  with  Cuyahoga 
County  has  a  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
CouncU,  supported  administratively  by  the 
privately  financed,  very  capable  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Committee. 

Newark  has  an  active  Office  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planning,  but  Its  effectiveness  In 
handling  this  program  could  be  Impaired  by 
a  hot  political  dispute  betwen  Mayor  Ken- 
neth A.  Gibson  and  the  city  council.  A  large 
part  of  the  dispute  Involves  a  bitter  power 
struggle  over  control  of  federally  funded  pro- 
grams in  the  city. 

A  companion  challenge  will  be  communi- 
cating to  the  mayors  of  the  respective  cities 
what  the  progr.im  Is  supposed  to  do.  After 
attending  the  hastily  called  briefing  Jan.  13, 
Mayor  Ralph  Perk  of  Cleveland  thought  he 
might  use  some  of  the  money  to  reinstate 
lald-off  policemen  and  buy  hardare.  "That's 
not  what  the  program  is  about,"  complained 
a  Cleveland  planning  official.  As  of  last  week, 
the  Mayor's  Office  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  Committee  had  had  only  preliminary 
discussions  about  the  program. 

SKORT  NOTICE 

The  situation  was  not  helped  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  summoning  to  Washington. 
City  officials  reportedly  had  two  days  notice 
of  the  conference.  "It's  disturbing  that  the 
mayors  whose  cities  have  been  announced  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  $160  million  crime  pro- 
gram were  surprised  at  the  awards  and  had 
no  plans  for  utilizing  \,he  newly  awarded 
money,"  commented  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan, 
D-Conn.,  chairman  of  the  House  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs,  which  Is 
Investigating  LEAA. 

The  cities  will  be  planning  their  projects, 
but  the  burden  of  management  and  guid- 
ance will  fall  principally  on  the  LEAA  re- 
gional offices.  While  the  cities  will  have  great 
discretion  within  the  program  design  to  draw 
up  plans.  It  Is  plain  that  the  regional  admin- 
istrators will  take  an  active  and  pursuaslve 
role  in  the  planning  stage.  The  regional  of- 
fices, incidentally,  were  bolstered  In  the  re- 
cent LEAA  reorganization. 

CJN  had  a  long  conversation,  with  Joseph 
Nardoza,  administrator  of  the  New  York  re- 
gion, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  New  York 
State.  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Nardoza  saw  formation  of  a  coordinating 
council  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  political 
problem. 

INTER-AGENCT  COOPERATION 

He  Is  also  looking  for  the  cooperation  of 
other  federal  agencies  to  help  fund  social, 
educational  and  training  programs— voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  unemployed  young 
men  and  programs  dealing  with  truants  and 
school  dropouts  are  Integral  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram design. 

LEAA  Administrator  Jerrls  Leonard  has 
told  regional  administrators  that  he  wants 
them  to  work  closely  with  the  regional  of- 
fices of  HEW,  HUD  and  Labor.  As  a  result, 
the  LEAA  regional  offices  are  seeking  mem- 
bership in  the  respective  Federal  Regional 
Councils. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

Jan.  16,  1972] 

Politics  To  Plat  Role  in  Anticrimx  Drive 

(By  Ted  Gest) 

Police,  court  and  corrections  officials  are 

already  squaring  off  over  which  agencies  can 

best  use  the  massive  dose  of  Federal  antl- 

crlme  funds  coming  to  St.  Louis. 

The  Department  of  Justice  said  last  week 
that  it  would  make  $20,000,000  grants  for  the 
next  two  and  one-half  years  to  St.  Louis 


and  seven  other  cities  to  test  new  methods 
of  curbing  street  crime  and  to  strengthen 
old  ones. 

But  pontics,  both  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  and  among  the  Justice  agencies  them- 
selves, will  play  a  leading  role  In  how  the 
funds  are  administered. 

St.  Louis  Police  Chief  Eugene  J.  Camp  be- 
lieves that  all  of  St.  Louis's  $20,000,000  should 
be  used  to  bolster  the  police  department, 
especially  In  the  areas  of  manpower  and  piir- 
chase  of  vehicles  and  communications  equip- 
ment. 

"This  grant  Is  geared  toward  reducing 
crime  In  the  streets,  and  that  means  bur- 
glary  and  robbery,"  Camp  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. "We  need  to  study  the  effect  of  putting 
more  manpower  to  work  In  these  critical 
areas." 

Camp  would  like  to  hire  several  hundred 
more  men,  pay  overtime  and  purchase  items 
such  as  three-wheeled  motorcycles  and  com- 
pact two-way  radios. 

But  courts  and  corrections,  the  agencies 
that  deal  with  the  criminal  after  he  has  been 
apprehended,  need  an  equally  hefty  shot  In 
the  arm,  antlcrlme  experts  say. 

"You  can't  give  money  only  to  police  and 
Ignore  courts  and  corrections,"  says  Wil- 
liams L.  Culver,  executive  director  of  the 
Missouri  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Coun- 
cil. "If  you  do,  the  criminal  justice  system 
might  not  be  able  to  handle  the  additional 
persons  arrested  by  the  police." 

John  Bass,  who  as  St.  Louis  director  of 
welfare  oversees  the  city  Jail  and  Workhouse, 
said,  "Less  money  has  gone  to  corrections 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Justice  system.  If 
we  are  to  make  a  dent  in  street  crime,  we 
must  give  equal   treatment  to  corrections." 

"In  my  conversations  with  Inmates,  I  know 
that  getting  them  Jobs  makes  the  difference, 
if  they  can't  get  a  decent  Job,  they  tell  me 
that  they  will  return  to  what  they  know 
best — crime  in  the  streets." 

Circuit  Judge  Harry  M.  James  urged  that 
much  of  the  antlcrlme  money  be  designated 
for  improving  courts.  He  said  criminal  cases 
in  the  city  were  being  delayed  because  of  lack 
of  security  at  the  Civil  Courts  Building,  where 
three  criminal  divisions  are  housed. 

"We  need  $300,000  to  be  able  to  have  all 
criminal  divisions  In  the  Municipal  Courts 
Building,"  James  said. 

Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes  said  he  would 
like  to  see  the  crime  section  of  the  recently 
Issued  Challenge  of  the  708  report  used  as  a 
guideline  for  allocating  the  new  antlcrlme 
funds. 

The  report  proposed  a  package  that  would 
cost  about  $7,000,000  a  year,  not  Including 
capital  Investments  like  the  equipment  Camp 
would  like  to  purchase. 

Largest  single  Item  is  a  $2,500,000  proposal 
to  employ  500  more  policemen.  Increasing  the 
number  of  officers  to  2730  from  2230. 

The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners. In  asking  the  Legislature  to  author- 
ize the  increase,  offered  a  more  conservative 
goal  of  a  2500-man  force. 

Delbert  Miller  Jr..  new  president  of  the 
board,  said  he  did  not  believe  500  men  qual- 
ified to  Join  the  force  could  be  found  Im- 
mediately. 

Another  major  goal  is  to  provide  more  staff 
and  higher  salaries  to  the  circuit  attorney, 
prosecuting  attorney  and  public  defender,  a 
$1,500,000  proposition. 

Improvements  would  speed  the  handling 
of  criminal  cases,  the  Challenge  report  says. 
It  calls  court  congestion  "a  major  Impedi- 
ment to  the  effective  functioning  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system." 

Another  recommendation  Is  that  more  than 
$1,000,000  be  provided  annually  for  projects 
aimed  at  releasing  more  persons  from  the 
city's  jail  and  Workhouse  and  providing  job 
and  recreation  opportunities  for  those  who 
must  remain. 

Not  to  do  so,  the  Challenge  report  says, 
would  lead  to  an  Increase  in  street  crime 
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committed  by  tarvaiu  prisoners  who  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  education.  Job  train- 
ing and  recreation  In  the  city's  correctional 
institutions. 


PASSPORT  LOGJAM  BROKEN 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  passport 
logjam  which  develops  each  year  dur- 
ing peak  travel  season.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  people  traveling 
abroad  has  strained  existing  passport 
facilities  to  the  breaking  point,  and  as 
a  result,  I  have  expended  considerable 
effort  trying  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

After  urgings  by  myself  and  others, 
the  Department  of  State  in  June  1970, 
instituted  an  experimental  program  In 
Connecticut  which  allowed  individuals 
to  apply  for  passports  at  first-class  post 
offices.  When  the  State  Department  de- 
clared this  pilot  to  be  "quite  success- 
ful," I  introduced  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  expansion  of  this  program  na- 
tionally. This  bill  has  since  been  passed 
into  law,  and  it  now  allows  the  State 
Department  to  pay  an  execution  fee  of 
$2  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  each 
passport  application  handled  by  the 
post  offices. 

Just  recently,  the  State  Department 
announced  the  first  major  expansion  of 
the  Connecticut  pilot  program  imder 
this  legi.slation.  Citizens  in  10  additional 
States  will  now  be  able  to  apply  for  pass- 
ports at  first  clsiss  post  offices,  and  by 
May  1972,  citizens  across  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  apply  for  pass- 
ports at  approximately  600  post  offices. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  editorial  sup- 
port for  my  efforts  in  passport  programs. 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  Meriden  Morning 
Record  of  February  1,  1972: 

Thanks  to  Congressman  Monagan 

Two  years  ago  this  summer  a  program  of 
issuing  passports  to  citizens  through  first 
class  poet  offices  was  undertaken  In  Con- 
necticut, largely  upon  the  Instigation  of 
Congressman  Monagan,  who  urged  the  pro- 
gram to  relieve  congestion  In  the  Federal 
courts.  Travelers  were  seriously  Inconve- 
nienced, and  court  personnel  were  swamped 
In  work  by  the  flood  of  passport  applica- 
tions. 

It  was  In  the  summer  of  1970  that  the  post 
offices  In  the  state  began  issuing  passports. 
Last  year  Monagan  Introduced  a  bill  author- 
izing the  State  Department  to  expand  the 
program.  The  bill  became  law,  and  last  June 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Postmaster 
General  Blount  signed  an  agreement  to  start 
the  program  nationally.  Under  the  agree- 
ment the  State  Department  will  pay  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  $2  for  each  passport  ap- 
plication handled. 

In  announcing  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram. Secretary  Rogers  commented,  "Our 
pilot  project  to  provide  the  public  with  a 
more  convenient  passport  application  service 
has  been  extremely  successfiil,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  this  service  will 
be  expanded  on  a  national  scale  in  time 
for  the  travel  season  this  coming  summer." 

The  service  performed  by  Congressman 
Monagan  is  appreciated  by  Connecticut 
citizens.  Including  his  constituents  In  Meri- 
den and  throughout  the  Fifth  District. 
Now,  thanks  to  his  enterprise  and  initiative, 


citizens  In  practically  every  state  will  benefit 
by  the  program  which.  In  many  cases,  wUl 
enable  them  to  apply  for  a  passport  without 
going  out  of  their  home  community. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
pioneers  of  progress  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  first  hydroplane  in  the  world  was 
Invented  by  Glenn  Curtiss  of  the  United 
States  in  1911. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  resolutions  we 
have  just  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  special 
order  given  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:) 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  February  16  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  February  16 
through  February  23,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gkr- 
ALD  R.  Ford),  for  February  16  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Shoup,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  20  minutes, 
February  16. 


Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MuRPKY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Caffery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  for  69  minutes,  on 
February  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  gremted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Ullman.  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  those  of  Mr.  Con- 
able  today. 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mayne  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  general  debate  today  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1025. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  MosHER. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHBirrz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 
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Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Becich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  tiiree  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  Ave  instances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  : 

H.R.  12488.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Klver,  Alabama,  to  the  George  W. 
Andrews  lock  and  dam. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  1S3.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  which  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  In 
March  1972,  as  "National  Beta  Club  Week"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  a 
procedure  for  settlement  of  the  dispute  on 
the  Pacific  coast  between  certain  shippers  and 
associated  employers  and  certain  employees. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  F»resident,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  7987.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
Of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

HJl.  12488.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Columbia  lock  and  dam,  on  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  Alabama,  to  the  George  W. 
Andrews  lock  and  dam. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Coicurrent  Resolution  61,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noc8i  on  February  16  next. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resoluticsi  61,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  February  16,  1972,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1585.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  modification  in 
the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-October  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1587.  A  letter  from  the  Cotamissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  that 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  given  his  consent,  under  certain  cir- 
cimistances,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  blood, 
breath,  or  urine  for  chemical  testing  to  de- 
termine its  alcoholic  content,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1589.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  copies  of  Presidential  determi- 
nation No.  72-10,  concerning  the  grant  of 
military  assistance,  piirsuant  to  section  614 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1590.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  establish  the  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1591.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  5-year  plan  for  family 
planning  services  and  population  research 
programs  submitted  in  October  1971.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  91-572:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1592.  A/ietter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
coverln^^flfcal  year  1971  on  the  Implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act,  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  Public  Law  89-758;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1593.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  legaJ  assistants  In  the 
courts  of  appeals  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1594.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assist  the  States  In  controlling 


damage  caused  by  predatory  animals;  to 
establish  a  i»ogram  of  research  concerning 
the  control  and  conservation  of  predatory 
animals;  to  restrict  the  iise  of  toxic  cheml- 
cals  as  a  method  of  predator  control;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1595.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in 
the  submission  of  the  reports  on  the  1972 
highway  needs  study  and  on  the  relationship 
of  highway  construction  to  public  transpor- 
tation services;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1596.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1597.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man,  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  covering  fiscal  year  1971,  pvirsu- 
ant  to  section  510  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  748  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-830).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  749,  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-631).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2010  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-832).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  Hovise 
Resolution  811.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12350.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
833).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  S.  3122 
(Rept.  No.  92-834).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  13066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the 
difference  in  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the 
light  residential  construction  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.   ASPINALL    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Rogkbs)  ; 

H.R.  13067.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration   of    the    Mar-A-Lago    National 
Historic   Site,   In  Palm   Beach.  Fla.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  13068.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  limit  radiation  expo- 
sure resulting  from  the  use  of  uranium  mill 
tailings  In  the  area  of  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.;    to   the   Joint   Committee   of   Atomic 

Energy.  

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HJt.  13069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KxMP) : 
HH.  13070.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement    of    Soviet    Jewish    refugees    In 
Israel;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  "Foreign.  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, 'hSi.  Bakeb,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr. 
Bercland,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Brink- 
let,   Mr.   Brotzman,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Daniel  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Dorn,    Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.   Eshleman,  Mr.   Gali- 
FiANAKis,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Keating,  and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
H.R.  13071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Kvykendall,  Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  McCoLLiSTER,  Mr.  Mal- 
LART,    Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    Mathias    of 
California,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Montgomery,    Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Arizona, 
Mr.   STUBBLEnELD,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Wampleb.  and  Mr.  Ware)  : 
HJl.  13072.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.    13073.   A   bill   to  amend   section  801 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  acquiring  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing to  additional  group  of  severaly  disabled 
veterans;    to    the    Committee    on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  13074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  environ- 
mental improvement  in  rural  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  13075.  A  bill  to  ban  the  Tisage  of  dl- 
ethylstllbestrol  (DES)   as  a  growth  promot- 
ant;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  13076.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  authority  to  promote 
the  conservation  and  orderly  development  of 
the  hard  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed, pending  adoption  of  an  International 
regime  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  13077.  A  bin  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  hire  comptrollers  to  examine  proposed  ex- 
penditures of  the  executive  agencies  to  de- 
termine If  each  such  expenditure  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  legislative  Intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  authorizing  It, 
and   if   It   Is  Inconsistent,   to   prohibit   the 
making  of  such  expenditure;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  FASCEIi: 
H.R.  13078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  13079.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,   to  require   the   heads  of  the 
respective  executive  agencies  to  provide  the 
Congress    with    advance    notice    of    certain 
planned  organizational  and  other  changes  or 
actions  which  would  affect  Federal  clvUlan 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
HJl.  13080.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
to  receive  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  mother's 
insurance  benefit  simultaneously  with  an 
old-age  or  disabUlty  Insurance  benefit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pkllt,   Mrs.   Sullivan,   Mr.    Clark, 
Mr.    Mailliabd,    Mr.    Dingell,    Mr. 
MosHER,   Mr.   Lennon,  Mr.   Grover, 
Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Stub- 
BLEFiELD,  Mr.  RuppE,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Goooling,  Mr.  Lxg- 
gett,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  Mr.  Anderson 
of     California,     Mr.     Steele,     Mr. 
FoBSYTHE,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  du  Pont, 
and  Mr.  Tiebnan)  : 
H.R.  13081.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation,   protection,    and    propagation    of 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threat- 
ened with  extinction;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rogebs,  Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  Mubphy  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan)  : 
H.R.  13082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969  to  Increase 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  fimds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purjxMS 
of    conserving,    protecting,    restoring,    and 
propagating  selected  species  of  native  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  for  other  purpKwes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  13083.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  13084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  amytro- 
phlc  lateral  sclerosis  developing  a  lO-nercent 
or  more  degree  of  disabUlty  within  7  years 
after  separation  from  active  service  during 
a  period  of  war  shall  be  presumed  to  be  serv- 
ice connected;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  13085.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  pay- 
ment of  additional  compensation  to  certain 
disabled  veterans  with  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
ETwEN,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  13086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Labor  Act  and  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,    1947,   to   provide  more   effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 
national  emergency  disputes,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  13087.  A  bin  to  provide  health  care 
insurance  for  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Improve  the  availability  of  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KUYKENDALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dinoell 
(by    request),    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Skubitz,  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.R.  13086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  delegate 
his  authority  to  examine  medical  qualifica- 
tions of  airmen;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KYL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abbitt, 
Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Babing,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  C6rdova,  Mr.  Oood- 
UNG,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr. 
McClube,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rabick, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Stei- 
geb of  Arizona,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ter- 


KT,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Denholm,  and 
Mr.  Link)  : 
H.R.  13089.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees 
on  national  forest  lands  In  need  of  reforesta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.MAYNE: 
HJl.  13090.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  any  nonmaniifacttirlng  business,  or 
any  business  having  15  or  less  employees.  In 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
businesses,  from  the  Federal  standards  cre- 
ated under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIZEHHj   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Archer) : 
HJl.  13091.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  relate  to  the  checkoff  procedure 
for  financing  presidential  election  campaigns; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  13092.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wilderness 
the  Cranberry,  Otter  Creek,  and  Dolly  Sods 
areas  In  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
in  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ar- 
CHEB,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Cabell,   Mr.   Collins  of  Texas,   Mr. 
DowDT,  Mr.  FisHER,  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.   White)  : 
H.R.   13093.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  13094.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $3,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  PuQUA,  and  Mr.  Halet)  : 
H.R.   13095.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements   shall    not    be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  13096.  A  bill  to  control  the  emission 
of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
HJl.   13097.  A  bUl  to  amen<»  section  2254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  Federal  habeas  corpus;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  13098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  13099.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed  In  whole  for  low-Income  groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of  tax 
credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of 
available  financial  resoiurces,  health  man- 
power, and  faclUtles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Garmatz, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con- 
YEBs,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Denrolm,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Drinan, 
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Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Pul- 
ton, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Mann, 
and  Mr.  Meeds)  : 
HJl.  13100.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to    notify   the   Congress   whenever   he    Im- 
pounds funds,  or  authorizes  the  Impounding 
of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action  or 
require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,   Mr.    Moorheao,   Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podeli.,  Mr.  Preyer 
/  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 

'  RosTENKowsKi,  Mr.  RoY,  Mr.  Run- 

nels, Mr.  SiKEs,  and  Mr.  Stratton)  : 
H.R.  13101.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,    or    authorizes    the    Impounding    of 
funds,   and   to   provide   a   procedure   under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action 
or  require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  13102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  coverage  under  the 
civil    service   retirement   program   for   tem- 
porary or  intermittent  employment  which  is 
otherwise  excludable  If  It  follows  employ- 
ment covered  under  such  program  without  a 
break  in  service  of  more  than  30  days,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
HJl.  13103.  A  bill  to  provide  preference  to 
certain  disabled  veterans  in  the  purchase  of 
certain  Government-owned  vehicles;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  13104.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  TTnlted 
States  Code,  to  exclude  compensation  for 
service-connected  disability  from  considera- 
tion as  Income  for  purposes  of  all  Federal 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 
H.R.  13105.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  which  place  a 
limitation  on  the  capital  gains  treatment  in 
the  case  of  total  distributions  from  qualified 
pension,  etc.,  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  13106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  that  certain 
records  of  the  sale  or  delivery  of  firearms 
and  tunmunitlon  shall  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  only  1  year  and  shall  thereafter  be 
destroyed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  13107.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  13108.  A  bUl  to  provide  benefits  to 
certain  survivors  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13109.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  communications  taxes  paid 
by  individuals  over  the  age  of  65  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  their  liability  for 
Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  13110.  A  bill  to  gear  the  income  tax 
more  closely  to  an  individual's  ability  to  pay, 
to  broaden  the  income  tax  base  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  and  to  otherwise  reform 
the  income  and  estate  tax  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DE  tA  Garza)  : 
H.R.  13111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, protection,  and  propagation  of 
species  or  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction  or  likely  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future  to  become  threat- 
ened  with   extinction;    and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  13112.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
trafficking   and   sale   of   hypodermic   needles 
and  syringes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  13113.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  provide  each  taxpayer 
with  an  analysis  of  the  proportlonat<;  dollar 
amounts  of  his  taxpayment  which  were  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government,  during  the  latest 
fiscal  year  for  which  data  is  available,  for 
certain  items;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  13114.  A  biU  to  amend  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  requirements  gov- 
erning payments  of  unemplo3nnent  compen- 
sation to  otherwise  eligible  veterans  receiv- 
ing disability  benefits  for  service-connected 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  BuRKX  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frey,  Mr. 
Bennett,   B4r.   Puqua,   Mr.   Rogers. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,   Mr.    Gibbons,   Mr.   Youno   of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Taylor)  : 
H.R.  13115.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Reserve  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   HALPERN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.   Addabbo,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Asztrc,  Mr.  Vandek 
Jagt,    Mr.    PoRSYTHE,    Mr.    Dingell, 
Mr.   AspiN,  Mr.   Bingham,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,     Mr.     SCHWENGEL,     Mr.     Reuss, 
'hit.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
IGAN,   Mr.   Pepper,  Mr.   Dulski,  and 
Mr.  Scheuer)  : 
H.R.  13116.  A  bill  to  promote  International 
cooperation  in  United  Nations  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  world's  oceans  and  atmosphere;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   HALPERN    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,    Mr.    RuppE,    Mr.    Helstoski, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Denholm,  and  Mr.  Gude)  : 
H.R.  13117.  A  bill  to  promote  international 
cooperation  In  United  Nations  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  world's  oceans  and  atmosphere;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASI^aJMEIER   (for  himself, 
Mr.   CoNYEBS,  Mr.   Ryan,   and   Mr. 
Mikva)  : 
H.R.  13118.  A  blU  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent Board  of  Parole,  to  provide  for  fair  and 
equitable  Federal  parole  procedures,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Parole  Institute,  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  States  for  the  opera- 
tion  of  fair  and  adequately  artaffed  parole 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.R.    13119.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  family 
planning  provisions  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act   of   1964;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WiDNALL)  : 

H.R.  13120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  modifica- 
tion In  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  13121.  A  bUl  to  amfjnd  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive child  development  program;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.R.  13122.  A  bin  to  establish  a  system  of 
universal  voter  registration  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

HJl.  13123.  A  bUl  to  restore  the  right  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections  to  certain  disen- 


franchised  citizens;    to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

HJl.  13124.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  Ineqiil table  residency  requirements 
as  a  condition  of  voting  for  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, Delegate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REID: 
HJi.  13126.  A  bUl  to  make  additional  Im- 
migrant visas  available  for  Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  13126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  41 )  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive  territorial   arrangements  shall   not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aber- 
NETHY,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr. 
Baker,   Mr.   Burke   of   Florida,   Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Cor- 
dova,  Mr.   Daniel   of  Virginia,   Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  EiLBERO,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frey,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs.  Heckles 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Helstoski, 
Mrs.    Hicks    of   Massachusetts,    Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  HxTNT,  Mr.  Kemp,  and 
Mr.  MoRSE) : 
H.R.  13127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    in    order    to    permit    certain 
veterans  up  to  9  months  of  educational  as- 
sistance  for   the   purpose    of   pursuing   re- 
training or  refresher  courses;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SHOUP: 
HJl.  13128.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 
and    $4,200    annual    Income    limitations;    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
m  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Harsha,  and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
H.R.  13129.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respecting 
firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  Increase 
the  penalties  in  certain  related  existing  pro- 
visions, to  lower  certain  age  limits  from  21 
years  to  18,  and  to  eliminate  certain  record- 
keeping provisions  with  respect  to  ammuni- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    WIGGINS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sandman,   Mr.   Steioeb  of  Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Keating)  . 
HJl.  13130.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
title    18,    United    States    Code    (respecting 
transportation  of  kidnap  victims  in  inter- 
state commerce),  to  eliminate  a  constitu- 
tional Infirmity;   to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Begich,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
McCloskey,   Mr.    Mathias   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  AspiNALL,  Mr.  Matris  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Dennis, 
Mr.    Sebelixts,    Mr.    Shriver,    Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Montgomery, 
Mr.   Bhoup,   Mr.   McCollister,   Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Blan- 
ton,  Mr.  McEwEM,  and  Mr.  Terry)  : 
HJl.  13131.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  41 )  to  pro- 
vide that  imder  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial   arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed    unlawful;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Clancy, 
Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.  GooDLiNO,  Mr.  ViGORrro,  Mr. 
Mann,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Duncan. 
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Mr.    Baker,    Mr.   Kuykendall,    Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Thomson 
of   Wisconsin,   and   Mr.  Steioeb  of 
Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  13132.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.8.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shaU  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  13133.  A  bill  to  require  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office  to  resign  any  elective 
public  office  the  term  of  which  ends  after 
the  beginning  of  the  term  of  such  Federal 
office  before  filing  in  the  general  election  for 
such  Federal  office:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sandman  and  Mrs.  Hbcxlxr  of 
Massachusetts) : 
HJl.  13134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934  to  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  require  the 
establishment   nationally   of  an   emergency 
telephone  call  referral  system  using  the  tele- 
phone No.  911  for  such  calls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Skubttz,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
HJl.  13135.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  for  technical 
assistance  to  regions  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  States,  and  to  local  areas  for  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  and  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations  in 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  1062.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning March  26,  1972,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in 
Action";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.J.  Res.  1063.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  into  methods  of  sig- 
nificantly simplifying  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn forms;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  1064.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
In  television  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H  J.  Res.  1085.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  each  year  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.J.  Res.  1066.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the   President   to  designate   the   period 
beginning  March  26,  1972,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in 
Action";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS   (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  DiGGS,  Mr.  Fauntkoy, 
Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr.    MrrcHEix,    and 
Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1067.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
Presidential  power  to  order  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  declared  or  undeclared  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  530.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint   brochure   entitled   "How   Our   Laws 
Are   Made";    to    the    Committee   en   House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.   Con.   Res.   531.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the   sense   of   Congress   that   the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  applies 
to  radio  and  television  broadcasting;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  532.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  "Operation  Identification,"  a  pro- 
gram to  curb  thefts  and  aid  In  the  recovery 
of  stolen  property;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    TIERNAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cough- 

LiN,  and  Mr.  Hogan)  : 

H.   Con.  Res.   533.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 

respect  to  the  current  situation  In  Northern 

Ireland;     to     the    Committee    on    Foreign 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.  Res.  810.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
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for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  and  House 
Resolution  304;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.  Res.  812.  Resolution  calling  for  peace 
In  Northern  Ireland  and  the  establishment 
of  a  united  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  813.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  of  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  Inquiries  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  114;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.  Res.  814.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  361, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXTI,  pri- 
vate bills  and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROYHTIJi  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  13136.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
P.  Bralnard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GUDE : 

HJl.  13137.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
estates  of  certain  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  who  were  killed  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1967,  while  their  airplane  was  taking 
off  from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

H.R.  13138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Jessie  B.  Morris,  Jr.,  U.8.  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia : 

HJl.  13139.  A  bUl  to  provdle  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  acquired  In  connection  with 
the  Jim  Woodruff  lock  and  dam  project  to 
the  former  owners  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 

HJl.  13140.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  James 
Evans,  publisher  of  the  Colfax  Coxmty  Press, 
and  Morris  Odavarka;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOY  SCOUTS  OP 
AMERICA  REMINDS  US  THAT 
AMERICA'S  YOUTH  SEEK  UOFTY 
GOALS    AND    HIGH    STANDARDS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  is 
a  date  worthy  of  note,  for  over  the  years 
many  millions  of  yoimg  people  and 
adults  have  participated  in  the  move- 
ment and  benefited  from  the  teachings 
of  character  development,  citizenship 
training,  and  mental  and  physical  fit- 
ness. We  congratulate  the  BSA  and  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  the  contributions 
this  organization  has  made  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

Today  one  out  of  every  four  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  16  is  in  scouting 


progTEuns.  There  are  nearly  1,000  Scout 
camps  across  the  country,  serving  not 
only  Scouts  but  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  not  organization  members. 
The  good  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished is  known  to  all  of  us;  there  are 
programs  to  combat  delinquency,  drug 
abuse,  pollution  and  other  needed  en- 
deavors. This  anniversary  reminds  us 
that  America's  youth  seek  lofty  goals 
and  high  standards. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  a  private 
organization  that  is  willing  and  ready  to 
help  every  community  and  every  State, 
It  is  the  first  and  the  largest  youth  orga- 
nization to  be  chartered  by  the  Congress. 

Chief  Scout  Executive  Alden  G.  Barber 
recently  had  prepared  for  eswih  separate 
State  a  report  on  goals  and  achieve- 
ments. In  my  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  record  on  pollution  and  beau- 
tification  is  especially  commendable. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  successfully  un- 
dertaken. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  of  Scouting  activities  in  West 


Virginia  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  follow- 
ing report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

West  Virginia  and  Scoutino 

The  Mountain  State  and  the  Scout  move- 
nvent  share  many  interests  such  as  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse  and  pollution.  Thus  the 
State  and  the  organization  work  together  In 
many  ways,  each  contributing  to  the  other. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  one  hand, 
gives  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  through 
Its  people.  Its  cooperation,  and  its  locale. 
Scouting,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  pro- 
gram of  benefit  to  the  State  and  all  Its  peo- 
ple, in  particular  the  youth. 

PEOPLS 

West  Virginia  Is,  of  course,  a  location  for 
many  central  Scouting  activities.  Last  year 
In  Logan,  for  example,  reactions  from  the 
field  were  taken  to  reoommcndatlons  for  the 
general  revision  and  improvement  of  the 
Scout  program. 

But  moet  importantly.  Scouting  In  West 
Virginia  is  helped  by  the  State's  contribution 
of  people  who  serve  as  leaders  of  the  Scout 
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movement.  Regional  vice-chairmen  Include 
West  Virginians  Charles  D.  Bell  of  Wells- 
burg  and  Hulett  C.  Smith  of  Beckley.  Other 
members  of  the  regional  executive  ooinmittee 
from  West  Virginia  are  Bishop  Wllburn  C. 
Campbell  of  Charleston  and  L.  M.  Polan  of 
Huntington.  Members  of  the  Region  4  Ad- 
visory Committee  Include  C.  C.  Chambers  of 
liOgan,  Homer  A.  Holt  of  Charleston,  and  L. 
Clyde  Riley  of  Fairmont.  Belonging  both  to 
the  advisory  committee  and  the  executive 
committee  is  David  B.  DoJz^I  of  Mouuds- 
vllle. 

Ea^le  Scout  John  Mark  Coetlne,  of  the  Na- 
tional Trail  Council,  headquartered  in  Wheel- 
ing, was  regional  winner  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association — Boy  Scouts  of  America 
National  Public  Speaking  Contest. 

PROJXCT  SOAR 

Project  SOAR,  Scoutlng's  attempt  to  help 
•'iave  Our  American  Resources,  is  an  example 
<if  Scoutlng's  broad  contribution  to  West  Vlr- 
i;inla.  The  program  htis  had  a  crowded  year- 
long calendar  of  ecological  effort.  Some  idea 
of  Its  value  can  be  gathered  by  citing  a  single 
1-day  event — Scouting  Keep  America  Beau- 
tlfvil  Day.  On  that  1  day,  June  5  of  this  year, 
1,100  volunteer  adult  Scouters  and  7,000 
Scouts  and  Explorers  In  West  Virginia 
cleaned  up  a  total  of  1,000  miles  of  State 
highways  and  rivers.  They  spruced  up  100 
acres  of  empty  lots  and  pcu-klands  and  col- 
lected more  than  350  tons  of  litter  and  trash. 
And  this  Is  only  one  small  part  of  the  Project 
SOAR  program.  It  has  been  so  successful 
that  it  has  been  renewed  by  the  BSA  Execu- 
tive Board  for  at  least  1  more  year. 

OPERATION    REACH 

The  drug  abiise  problem  is  anotlier  area 
In  which  Scouting  Is  hoping  to  meet  with  as 
much  success  as  It  has  met  with  In  Project 
SOAR.  A  new  approach  to  this  major  prob- 
lem area.  Operation  Reach,  was  developed 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In  a  few  spe- 
cial pilot  projects  in  the  past  year.  It  Is  now 
being  extended  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

CAMPING 

The  eight  Scout  councils  In  West  Virginia 
own  and  operate  13  camps.  Last  year  more 
than  7,000  Scouts  and  young  adults  with 
their  500  troops  and  Explorer  unite  stayed  in 
these  camps  for  long-term  camping.  These 
camps,  which  cover  almost  7,000  acres,  also 
hosted  96  disadvantaged  boys  who  were  not 
then  Scouts. 

Prom  all  parts  of  the  country,  members  of 
the  Scout  movement  come  to  use  12  historic 
trails  and  camping  facilities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia that  are  part  of  the  BSA  National 
Campways  tour  program. 

WEST     VIRCINIA      SCOUTING      PACTS 

A  part  of  Scoutlng's  Region  4,  West  Vir- 
ginia has  a  total  boy  membership  In  Scout- 
ing of  almost  37,000.  Included  (aa  of  the 
first  of  this  year)  are  3,300  young  adiilts  In 
176  Explorer  units,  17,000  Scouts  In  805 
troops,  and  16.000  Cub  Scouts  In  579  Cub 
packs.  Working  as  volunteer  Scouters  for 
these  youths  are  more  than  12,000  adults. 
Aiding  these  more  than  49,000  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  who  are  engaged  in  Scouting 
activities  Is  a  professional  staff  of  44. 

Last  year  Scouts  In  and  around  the 
Charleston  area  were  rewarded  for  their  con- 
tinuing conservation  practices  by  presenta- 
tion of  the  Green  Seal  Award  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Spencer  Award  for  achieving  BOY- 
POWER  '76  goals  was  presented  last  year  to 
six  West  Virginian  Scout  councils.  They  are 
the  National  Trail  Council  In  Wheeling,  the 
Mountaineer  Area  Council  In  Fairmont,  the 
Central  West  Virginia  Council  In  Clarksbiu^, 
the  Buckskin  CoimcU  In  Charleston,  the  Ap- 
palachian Council  In  Bluefleld,  and  the  Chief 
Oomstalk  Council  In  Logan. 
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All  in  all,  West'virglnla  has  been  an  im- 
portant State  to  Scouting;  and  for  Its  part, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  ^a^erlca  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  Just  as  Important  to  West 
Virginia. 


NEW  FEDERAL  TAX? 
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Let  no  one  Interpret  these  comments  as  an 
unwillingness  to  support  the  necessary  cost  of 
government.  Taxpayers  are  doing  that  quite 
nobly  at  present,  we  think.  For  example,  in 
the  12-year  period,  1957-1969,  state  and  lo- 
cal government  taxes  per  person  more  than 
doubled  In  all  but  10  states.  This  harxlly 
makes  it  reasonable  to  accuse  John  Q.  of  be- 
ing a  tightwad. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  Washing- 
ton over  the  possibility  of  new  Federal 
taxes  and.  quite  properly,  public  reaction 
is  now  developing. 

One  of  the  most  sober  editorial  com- 
mentaries on  the  possibility  of  a  new 
Federal  tax  is  one  in  the  Suburbanite 
Economist  of  Wednesday,  February  2, 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Keep  a  Wary  Eye  on  This,  John  Q. 

Judging  by  the  considerable  amount  of 
publicity  and  commentary  that  \s  appearing 
in  print  and  on  the  air  waves  the  groxmd- 
work  is  being  laid  for  something  called  a 
national  value  added  tax,  which  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  sugar  coated  language 
for  a  federal  sales  tax. 

This  being  an  election  year,  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  tax  being  imposed  In  the  im- 
mediate futiu^.  However,  If  the  barrage  of 
publicity  keeps  up  it  very  likely  will  become 
a  concrete  proposal  soon  after  the  election. 

So  far  the  thrust  of  the  publicity  has  been 
that  the  tax  will  not  be  an  additional  tax — 
heavens  forbid — but  will  replace  present  taxes 
that  have  reached  the  limit  that  taxpayers 
win  stand  without  open  rebellion.  ITiis  ap- 
proach creates  a  certain  acceptance  as  many 
people  think  that  with  a  so-called  "readjust- 
ment" of  taxes  they  will  end  up  paying  less. 

Our  p>olnt  at  this  time  is  not  to  dlsc\iss 
the  merits — which  are  op>en  to  question — of 
a  federal  sales  tax  or  the  so-called  "read- 
justment" that  supposedly  would  accompany 
It.  Our  purpose  Is  to  alert  taxpayers  to  what 
Is  all  too  often  the  normal  course  of  events 
In  tax  matters.  Considering  what  has  tran- 
spired In  Illinois  in  recent  years  this  should 
not  be  necessary,  but  it  seems  that  taxpayers 
are  easily  bamboozled  and  we  would  not  like 
to  see  it  happen  again. 

Our  warning  is  simply  this :  Make  sure  that 
the  legl^ation  imposing  any  new  tax  (fed- 
eral sales  tax.  If  you  will)  Includes  in  the 
same  bill  the  reduction  or  readjustment  of 
other  taxes  that  It  is  supposed  to  accom- 
plish. Unless  this  occurs,  and  in  this  manner, 
the  reduction  or  readjustment  never  will 
take  place  and  taxpayers  simply  will  be  pay- 
ling  a  new  and  additional  tax. 

In  Illinois,  of  course,  the  income  tax  was 
supposed  to  mean  the  end  of  the  personal 
property  tax,  which  everyone  agreed  was  in- 
equitable and  not  uniformly  collected. 

Despite  good  intentions  by  some  public  of- 
ficials, however,  the  tax  is  still  on  the  books 
and  we  are  now  paying  the  state  Income  tax 
for  the  third  year. 

Even  the  fact  that  the  voters  In  a  state- 
wide election  indicated  their  overwhelming 
desire  to  abolish  the  tax  was  not  enough  to 
keep  the  courts  from  handing  down  a  highly 
criticized  ruling  invalidating  the  election  and 
keeping  the  projjerty  tax  on  the  books. 

So  if  you  suddenly  find  yourself  saddled 
with  a  new  federal  sales  tax,  Mr.  Taxpayer, 
without  the  promised  readjustment,  dont 
say  we  didn't  warn  you.  And  if  you  want  to 
prevent  such  a  happening  the  time  to  start 
doing  something  about  It  Is  now. 
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INNOCENT 
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Monday.  February  7.  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tions' health  and  that  of  future  genera- 
tions demands  that  regulatory  agencies 
Immediately  stop  the  practice  of  vesting 
chemicals  with  "rights." 

Chemicals  do  not  have  rights.  People 
do.  Chemicals  generally  are  highly  to.xic, 
and  should  be  considered  guilty  of  being 
hazardous  until  proven  innocent. 

The  public  is  becoming  literally  sick 
of  being  told  almost  daily  that  particular 
chemicals  are  dangerous. 

While  all  chemicals  do  not  cause  can- 
cer. Dr.  Umberto  Safflotti,  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  has  testified  that 
over  1,000  substances  have  been  shown 
to  be  carcinogenic  in  test  animals,  and 
several  are  conclusively  known  to  cause 
cancer  in  man. 

Chemicals  are  responsible  for  some  90 
percent  of  the  cancers  in  man,  accordine 
to  Dr.  Leo  Friedman,  toxicologist  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Yet, 
despite  this  widespread  knowledge 
among  scientists,  the  PDA  regularly 
grinds  out  publicity  releases  expressing 
mock  surprise  that  certain  chemicals  are 
toxic. 

Just  last  Saturday,  we  were  told  that 
nitrosamines,  one  of  the  most  potent 
carcinogens  known,  was  found  in  proc- 
essed meat  products. 

The  previous  week,  FDA  said  that  sac- 
charin was  shown  to  cause  so-called 
benign  tumors  in  test  animals.  In  1969, 
we  were  informed  that  cyclamates  were 
carcinogenic.  Earlier,  that  agency  an- 
noimced  the  hazards  of  DDT  and  other 
pesticides,  as  well  as  the  toxicity  of  stil- 
bestrol,  mercury,  lead,  plasticisers,  mon- 
sodium,  glutinate,  and  many  others. 

Deadly  chemicals  cannot  be  controlled 
by  patchwork  regulation  that  moves 
from  crisis  to  crisis. 

The  fact  is,  FDA  scientists  knew  of  the 
actual  and  potential  dangers  of  these 
substances  for  months  and  even  many 
years  prior  to  alerting  the  public  to  their 
hazards.  That  was  the  time  to  control 
them  and  warn  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  this  area 
is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  agency  ofB- 
clals  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  "toxico- 
logically  insignificant  dose  level"  for 
cancer-causing  substances.  This  ignores 
the  explicit  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Delaney  anticancer  clause  of  1958. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  former  Select  Committee  to  Investi- 
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gate  Chemicals  in  Foods  and  Cosmetics 
during  the  period  1950-52.  Eminent 
medical  authorities  told  us  at  that  time 
that  a  few  doses — or  even  a  single  dose — 
of  a  carcinogenic  chemical  can  lead  to 
the  development  of  cancer  in  middle  life 
or  in  old  age.  This  peculiar  long-delayed 
effect  of  carcinogens  upon  cells  sets  them 
apart  from  the  ordinary  run  of  toxic 
substances. 

Carcinogens  are  subtle,  stealthy,  sin- 
ister saboteurs  of  life.  They  have  no  place 
m  our  food  chain. 

The  anticancer  clause  of  the  1958  Food 
Additives  Amendments  followed  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  International  Union 
Against  Cancer  at  its  meeting  in  Rome  in 
August  1956.  It  was  strongly  endorsed  by 
a  number  of  top-ranked  cancer  experts 
whom  I  consulted  in  the  United  States. 
Scientific  experts  continue  to  testify  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  legislation  today. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  extremely  inter- 
esting and  significant  report,  which  sets 
forth  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
chemical  carcinogens. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  Evaluation  of  Low 
Levels  of  Environmental  Chemical  Car- 
cinogens of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, imder  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Um- 
berto Safflotti.  Some  of  the  important 
points  set  forth  in  the  report  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Cancer  can  develop  In  man  and  In  animals 
long  after  the  causative  agent  has  been  In 
contact  and  disappeared.  Incidences  of  cancer 
In  man  today  reflect  exposiu:e  of  15  or  more 
years  ago. 

No  level  of  exposure  to  a  carcinogenic  sub- 
stance, however  low  it  may  be  can  be  estab- 
lished to  be  a  "safe  level"  for  man.  This  con- 
cept of  the  Delaney  clause  in  1958  remains 
valid  today. 

The  concept  of  "toxicologlcally  insignifi- 
cant" levels — as  advanced  by  the  Food  Pro- 
tection Committee  of  the  NAS/NRC  In  1969 — 
has  absolutely  no  validity  in  the  field  of  car- 
cinogenesis. 

The  Induction  of  tumors  diagnosed  as  be- 
nign has  been  Interpreted  by  certain  groups 
In  the  past  as  not  stifflclent  to  demonstrate  a 
"carcinogenic"  effect.  This  is  a  dangerous  po- 
sition since  few,  if  any,  substances  are  known 
to  have  produced  only  benign  tumors  and  no 
malignant  ones  when  properly  and  repeat- 
edly tested. 

The  hazard  of  a  single  chemical  carcinogen 
cannot  be  evaluated  out  of  context  ol  the 
total  environmental  exposure. 

The  most  effective  prevention  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  carcinogenic  production,  or  control 
of  entry  into  the  environment. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  of  can- 
cer experts  that  animal  tests  should  include 
doses  considerably  higher  than  those  ex- 
pected for  human  exposure. 

Society  must  be  willing  to  accept  some 
finite  risk  as  the  price  of  using  any  carcino- 
genic material  in  whatever  quantity.  The  task 
of  selecting  a  socially  acceptable  level  of  hu- 
man risk  rests  with  society  and  Its  political 
leaders. 

The  complete  rq?ort  follows : 

[Evaluation  of  Environmental  Carcinogens — 
Report  to  the  Surgeon  General,  USPHS, 
April  22,  1970] 

Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Evaluation  of  Low  Levels  or  Environ- 
mental Chemical  Carcinogens 

(Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee  on  the  Evaluation  of 
Low    Levels   of   Environmental    Chemical 
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introduction 

Establishment  of  this  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
was  requested  on  October  24,  1969,  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  Is  to  review 
the  problems  relating  to  the  evaluation  of 
low  levels  of  environmental  chemical  carcino- 
gens, to  consider  the  scientific  basis  on  which 
such  evaluations  can  be  made,  and  to  advise 
the  Department  of  HEW  on  the  Implications 
of  ^ch  evaluations. 

The  Committee,  In  addressing  Itself  to 
the  problems  of  environmental  exposures  to 
chemical  agents  from  all  sources,  has  con- 
sidered the  scientific  criteria  for  evaluation 
of  carcinogenic  hazards. 

Many  previous  recommendations  on  the 
criteria  to  be  used  for  evaluating  environ- 
mental chemical  carcinogenic  hazards  have 
been  made  for  specific  sources  of  exposure  or 
for  specific  groups  of  substances  (e.g.  food 
additives,  pesticides,  certain  occupational 
carcinogens) .  In  some  cases  this  approach  has 
led  to  an  uneven  assessment  of  risks  from 
different  sources  and  to  an  uneven  approach 
to  preventive  measures. 

The  task  of  this  Committee  covers  a 
broader  area  and  Includes  an  appraisal  of  the 
scientific  criteria  for  evaluation  of  chemical 
carcinogenesis  hazards  in  the  total  environ- 
ment. 

I.  recommendations 

In  full  consideration  of  the  past  and 
present  states  of  carcinogenesis  investiga- 
tion this  Cormiittee  offers  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

la.  Any  substance  which  la  shown  con- 
clusively to  cause  tumors  in  animals  should 
be  considered  carcinogenic  and  therefore  a 
potential  cancer  hazard  for  man.  Exceptions 
should  be  considered  only  where  the  carcino- 
genic effect  is  clearly  shown  to  result  from 
physical,  rather  than  chemical.  Induction,  or 
where  the  route  of  administration  Is  shown 
to  be  grossly  inappropriate  In  terms  of  con- 
ceivable human  exposure. 

b.  Data  on  carcinogenic  effects  In  man  are 
only  acceptable  when  they  represent  critically 
evaluated  results  of  adequately  conducted 
epidemiologic  studies. 

2.  No  level  of  expostire  to  a  chemical 
carcinogen  should  be  considered  toxico- 
loglcally Insignificant  for  man.  For  carcino- 
genic agents  a  "safe  level  for  man"  cannot 
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be  established  by  application  of  our  present 
knowledge.  The  concept  of  "socially  accept- 
able risk"  represents  a  more  realistic  notion. 

3.  The  statement  made  In  1969  by  the  Food 
Protection  Committee,  National  Research 
Council  (see  Appendix  II)  that  natural  or 
synthetic  substances  can  be  considered  safe 
without  undergoing  biological  assay  shovUd 
be  recognized  as  scientifically  unacceptable. 

4.  No  chemical  substance  sho\Ud  be 
assumed  safe  for  human  consumption  with- 
out proper  negative  lifetime  biological  assays 
of  adequate  size.  The  minimum  requirements 
for  carcinogenesis  bloassays  should  provide 
for :  adequate  numbers  of  animals  of  at  least 
two  species  and  both  sexes  with  adequate 
controls,  subjected  for  their  lifetime  to  the 
administration  of  a  suitable  dose  range,  in- 
cluding the  highest  tolerated  dose,  of  the 
test  material  by  routes  of  administration  that 
include  those  by  which  man  is  exposed.  Ade- 
quate documentation  of  the  test  conditions 
and  pathologic  standards  employed  are 
essential. 

5.  Evidence  of  negative  results,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  test  used,  should  be  con- 
sidered superseded  by  positive  findings  in 
other  tests.  Evidence  of  positive  results  should 
remain  definitive,  unless  and  until  new  evi- 
dence conclusively  proves  that  the  prior 
results  were  not  causally  related  to  the  ex- 
posure. 

6.  The  Implication  of  potential  carcino- 
genicity should  be  drawn  both  from  tests 
resulting  In  the  Induction  of  benign  tumors 
and  those  resulting  in  tumors  which  are  more 
obviously  malignant. 

7.  The  principle  of  a  zero  tolerance  for 
carcinogenic  exposures  should  be  retained  In 
all  areas  of  legislation  presently  covered  by 
it  and  should  be  extended  to  cover  other 
exposures  as  well.  Only  In  the  cases  where 
contamination  of  an  environmental  soxirce 
by  a  carcinogen  has  been  proven  to  be  un- 
avoidable should  exception  be  made  to  the 
principle  of  zero  tolerance.  Exceptions  should 
be  made  only  after  the  most  extraordinary 
Justification,  including  extensive  docimien- 
tation  of  chemical  and  biological  analyses 
and  a  specific  statement  of  the  estimated 
risk  for  man,  are  presented.  All  efforts  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  level  of  contamination 
to  the  minimum.  Periodic  review  of  the  de- 
gree of  contamination  and  the  estimated 
risk  should  be  made  mandatory. 

8.  A  basic  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween intentional  and  unintentional  expo- 
sures. 

a.  No  substance  developed  primarily  for 
uses  Involving  exposure  to  man  should  be 
allowed  for  wide-spread  human  intake  with- 
out having  been  properly  tested  for  carcino- 
genicity and  foxmd  negative. 

b.  Any  substance  developed  for  use  not 
primarily  involving  exposure  In  man  but 
nevertheless  resulting  in  such  exposure.  If 
found  to  be  carcinogenic,  should  be  either 
prevented  from  entering  the  environment  or. 
If  It  already  exists  In  the  environment,  pro- 
gressively eliminated. 

9.  A  system  should  be  established  for  en- 
suring that  bloassay  operations  providing 
data  upon  which  regulatory  decisions  are 
made  be  monitored  so  that  their  results  are 
obtained  in  accordance  with  scientifically 
acceptable  standards. 

10.  A  unified  approach  to  the  assessment 
and  prevention  of  carcinogenesis  risks 
should  be  developed  In  the  federal  legisla- 
tion; It  should  deal  with  all  so\u-ces  of  hu- 
man exposure  to  carcinogenic  hazards. 

11.  Clear  channels  should  be  identified  for 
the  regulatory  function  of  different  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  in  the  field 
of  cancer  prevention.  Establishment  of  a 
surveillance  and  Information  program  would 
alert  all  concerned  Government  agencies  to 
the  extent  and  development  of  Information 
on  formation  on  carcinogenic  hazards. 

12.  An  ad  hoc  committee  of  experts  should 
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be  cbarged  with  the  task  of  recommending 
methods  for  extrapolating  doee-response  blo- 
assay  data  to  the  low  response  region 
(1-10000%  to  l-100000007o).  The  low  doses 
corresponding  to  the  responses  In  this  range 
are  the  ones  which  have  direct  relevance  to 
the  human  situation. 

n.  BACKGROtTND 

Knowledge  of  cancer  causation  by  chemi- 
cals originates  from  clinical  observations, 
going  back  as  far  as  1775  with  Pott's  dis- 
covery of  soot  as  the  causative  agent  In 
chimney  sweeps'  cancer.  Several  major  classes 
of  carcinogenic  agents  were  first  discovered 
by  their  effects  on  man.  Experimental  ani- 
mal models  for  the  determination  of  the  po- 
tential carcinogenic  activity  of  chemicals 
were  only  developed  In  the  last  50  years,  and 
njost  of  them  have  been  studied  only  In  the 
last  20  years. 

The  effects  of  carcinogens  on  tissues  ap- 
pear Irreversible.  Exposure  to  small  doses  of 
carcinogen  over  a  period  of  time  results  in  a 
summation  or  potentiation  of  effects.  The 
fundamental  characteristic  which  dlstln- 
gtilshes  the  carcinogenic  effect  from  other 
toxic  effects  is  that  the  tissues  affected  do 
net  seem  to  return  to  their  normal  condition. 
This  summation  of  effects  In  time  and  the 
long  Interval  (latent  period)  which  passes 
after  tumor  Induction  before  the  tumor  be- 
comes clinically  manifest  demonstrate  that 
cancer  can  develop  In  man  and  In  cmlmals 
long  after  the  causative  agent  has  been  In 
contact  and  disappeared. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  realize  that 
Incidences  of  cancer  In  man  today  reflect 
exposure  of  15  or  more  years  ago;  similarly, 
any  Increase  of  carcinogenic  contaminants 
In  man's  enviroment  today  will  reveal  Its 
carcinogenic  effect  some  15  or  more  years 
from  now.  For  this  reason  It  Is  urgent  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  detect  and  control 
sources  of  carcinogenic  contamination  of  the 
environment  well  before  damaging  effects 
become  evident  In  man.  Similar  concepts 
may  apply  to  the  needs  for  evaluation  of 
other  cronic  toxicity  hazards.  Environmental 
cancer  remains  one  of  the  major  disease 
problems  of  modern  man. 

An  agent  which  la  causally  related  to  the 
occurrence  of  cancer  In  man  or  animals  Is 
defined  as  a  carcinogen  or  oncogen.  The 
nvmiber  of  known  carcinogenic  agents  In- 
cludes several  groups  of  viruses,  various 
physical  factors,  and  hundreds  of  chemicals. 

Viruses  of  different  types  are  known  to 
induce  cancer  In  animals;  none  has  yet  been 
proven  to  evoke  cancer  In  man.  If  specific 
viruses  are  proven  to  be  causally  related  to 
cancer  Induction  In  man,  the  frequency  of 
certain  human  tumors  might  be  reduced  In 
the  future  by  Immunization  procedures. 

Physical  factors  are  known  to  cavise  can- 
cers In  man  and  animals.  For  example, 
ultraviolet  radiation  causes  skin  cancer,  and 
ionizing  radiation  cancer  of  various  organs 
(e.g.  leukemias.  lung  cancer,  bone  sarcomas, 
skin  cancer) .  Exposure  to  a  "background 
level"  has  been  widely  considered  as  un- 
avoidable and.  In  the  case  of  ultraviolet 
light,  even  necessary  as  an  Integral  part  of 
our  natural  envlroimient.  Strong  epidemio- 
logic and  experimental  evidence  Indicates 
the  existence  of  a  direct  doee-response  rela- 
tionship between  exposure  to  radiation  and 
carcinogenic  effects.  1>3lerance  levels  have 
been  suggested  for  various  forms  of  radiation 
and  health  benefits  have  been  realized  from 
their  application.  Evaluation  of  radiation 
hazards  has  been  approached  through  meas- 
urement of  the  total  cumulative  dose  of 
radiation  exposure.  Some  carcinogenic  radi- 
ation hazards,  such  as  certain  occupational 
exfKjeures  (e.g.  radiation  In  uranium  mines) , 
are  atlll  not  effectively  controlled. 

Chemicals  of  many  classes  pnrxluce  can- 
cer m  a  large  nimiber  of  organ  sites  In  ani- 
mals. Cancers  In  man  are  known  to  be  caused 
by  several  Individual  chemicals  and  by  ma- 
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terials  composed  of  mixtures  of  chemicals. 
Chemical  carcinogens  have  been  shown  to 
act  by  surface  contact  with  skin  or  muco- 
sae, by  Inhalation,  by  ingestion,  and  occa- 
sionally by  Injection  or  Implantation  (medi- 
cal or  accidental).  Chemicals  may  Induce 
cancer  at  the  site  of  Initial  contact  (e.g.  skin 
cancer  from  polynuclear  hydrocarbons) ,  the 
site  of  selective  localization  (e.g.  bone  can- 
cer radionuclides) ,  the  site  of  metabolism  and 
detoxification  (e.g.  liver  or  kidney  cancer 
from  aflatoxln  or  nltrosamlnes),  or  the  site 
of  excretion  (e.g.  urinary  bladder  cancer 
from  aromatic  amines) .  A  complex  and  often 
uneven  approach  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting exposure  to  chemical  carcinogens  has 
developed  over  the  years.  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly obvious  that  the  hazard  from  a 
single  chemical  carcinogen  cannot  be  eval- 
uated out  of  context  of  the  total  environ- 
mental exposure.  Estimation  of  the  "cum- 
ulative carcinogenic  dose"  resulting  from  all 
possible  chemical  carcinogens  or  even  from 
all  sources  of  a  single  type  or  class  of  chem- 
ical carcinogens  Is  presently  Impossible. 

Prevention  of  exposure  to  known  carcino- 
genic chemicals  depends  largely  on  man's 
ability  to  control  their  entry  Into  the  envi- 
ronment. Certain  chemical  carcinogens  are 
natural  products  (e.g.  metabolites  of  the  am- 
ino acid  trytophan)  or  naturally  occurring 
contaminants  (e.g.  mycotoxlns).  Others  are 
formed  In  the  processing  of  natxiral  products. 
Many,  such  as  polynuclear  hydrocarbons 
(e.g.  b«nzo(a]pyTene,  occur  almost  ubiq- 
uitously In  our  modem  Industrialized  en- 
vironment. They  derive  from  most  sources  of 
organic  combustion.  A  class  of  very  potent 
carcinogens  discovered  only  In  recent  years, 
the  N-nitrosamlnes,  include  compounds  that 
may  be  formed  in  the  envlrorunent  from  ni- 
trites and  secondary  amines.  Many  other 
known  chemical  carcinogens  have  been  in- 
troduced as  synthetic  materials  or  by-prod- 
ucts Into  man's  present  environment  through 
a  wide  range  of  newly-developed  Industrial 
processes.  Some  of  these,  such  as  food  addi- 
tives, medicinal  products,  cosmetics,  and 
certain  household  products  or  pesticides, 
were  develt^ed  for  human  use.  Several  car- 
cinogens derive  from  products  such  as  to- 
bacco smoke,  developed  exclusively  for  hu- 
man use.  In  other  cases  chemical  carcinogens 
not  intended  primarily  for  human  exposure 
are  Introduced  into  the  general  environment 
and  eventually  come  in  contact  with  its  In- 
habltaiLts;  many  substances  (certain  poly- 
nuclear hydrocarbons,  pesticides,  metals, 
dusts,  and  fumes,  etc.)  gain  widespread  en- 
vironmental distribution,  thereby  becoming 
pollutants  of  the  air,  soil,  water,  and  food. 
Prevention  of  exposure  to  this  broad  spec- 
trum of  chemical  carcinogens  must  take  a 
variety  of  forms. 

The  productions  of  chemicals  recognized 
aa  carcinogens  for  uses  Involving  intentional 
human  exposure  can  be  identified  and  effec- 
tively eliminated.  Exceptions  to  this  ap- 
proach should  be  made  for  substances  that 
Involve  a  weU-defined  health  benefit  (e.g. 
certain  chemotherapeutlc  drugs).  Use  of 
such  subsrtances  should  be  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  extraordinary  evidence  that  their 
health  benefit  outweighs  their  risk. 

The  production  of  specific  carcinogenic 
chemicals  for  uses  that  do  not  primarily  In- 
volve an  Intentional  exposure  of  man,  but 
which  resxilt  In  such  environmental  con- 
tamination that  extei^ve  human  exposure 
becomes  Inevitable,  must  also  be  controlled. 
The  most  effective  prevention  of  exposure  In 
man  Is  the  elimination  of  carcinogen  produc- 
tion, or  control  of  entry  into  the  environ- 
ment. 

A  large  group  of  chemical  carcinogens  (e.g. 
combustion  products,  mycotoxlns,  and  other 
natural  products)  Is  widely  disseminated  In 
the  environment  from  sources  that  can  only 
be  partly  controlled.  For  these  contaminants, 
as  well  as  for  products  which  have  been 
widely   spread    In   the   environment    before 
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their  carcinogenicity  was  recognized,  the  only 
possible  approach  to  exposure  reduction  Is  to 
monitor  their  environmental  distribution 
and  subsequently  minimize  their  contact 
with  humans. 

Modifying  factors  are  known  to  condition 
the  development  of  neoplasia  In  man  and 
animals.  They  can  act  Intrinsically  or  extrln- 
slcaUy  (e.g.  hormonal  imbalances,  metabolic 
characteristics  or  abnormalities,  caloric  in- 
take, dietary  factors) .  Understanding  of  their 
specific  effects  in  man,  however,  is  still  not 
adequate  to  serve  a  reliable  basis  for  pre- 
ventative action. 

Interactions  among  miUtlple  factors  have 
received  limited  attention  to  date.  There  are 
well-documented  Instances  in  animal  studies 
of  strong  synergistic  effects  produced  by 
chemicals  In  combination  with  radiation,  vi- 
ruses, or  other  chemicals.  The  epidemiologi- 
cal patterns  of  certain  human  cancers  Impli- 
cate combined  effects  of  multiple  agents  (e.g. 
Inhalation  of  radon  and  radon  daughters  in 
uranium  mines  and  cigarette  smoking). 

The  types  of  cancer  In  man  that  are  dne, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  extrinsic  factors  are 
thought  to  account  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  total  cancer  incidence  (2).  These  include 
tumors  of  the  skin,  the  respiratory,  gastro- 
intestinal and  urinary  tracts,  hormone-de- 
pendent organs  (such  as  the  breast,  thyroid, 
and  uterus),  and  the  hemopoietic  system. 
During  the  past  decade  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  detection  of  clrcino- 
genlc  agents  and  the  analysis  of  their  bio- 
logical effects.  New  approaches  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  quantitative  relationships 
between  exposures  and  carcinogenic  effects  In 
man  and  animals  are  being  developed.  It  is 
estimated,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of 
human  cancers  are  potentially  preventable 
(2). 

m.  ANIMAL  BIOASSAT  RESULTS  AND  EVALUATION 
or  RISKS  IN  MAN 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  hazard  of  a  chem- 
ical for  man,  one  must  extrapolate  from  the 
animal  evidence.  It  Is  essential  to  recognize 
that  no  level  of  exposure  to  a  carcinogenic 
substance,  however  low  It  may  be,  ca}  be 
established  to  be  a  "safe  level"  for  man.fThis 
concept,  put  forward  In  the  19S0's,  remkins 
true  m  1970.  The  current  legislation  In  the 
field  of  food  additives,  with  Its  "anticancer 
clause",  Is  based  on  this  principle  (Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended 
Sect.  409  (c)   (3)   (A)). 

The  reasons  for  retaining  this  "anticancer 
clause"  were  effectively  summarized  In  1960 
by  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Arthur  8.  Flemmlng  In  testimony  to 
Congress  (3)  on  the  subject  of  extending  the 
clause  to  cover  the  use  of  food  colors,  with 
the  following  statement. 

"The  rallying  point  against  the  anticancer 
provision  Is  the  catch  phrase  that  It  takes 
away  the  scientist's  right  to  exercise  Judg- 
ment. The  Isaue  thus  made  Is  a  false  one. 
because  the  clause  allows  the  exercise  of  all 
the  Judgment  that  can  safely  be  exercised 
on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge.  The 
clause  Is  grounded  on  the  scientific  fact  of 
life  that  no  one,  at  this  time,  can  tell  us 
how  to  establish  for  man  a  safe  tolerance  for 
a  cancer-producing  agent. 

"Until  cancer  research  makes  a  break- 
through at  this  point,  there  simply  is  no  spe- 
cific basis  on  which  Judgment  or  discretion 
could  be  exercised  in  tolerating  a  small 
amount  of  a  known  carcinogenic  color  on 
food  additive. 

"As  I  pointed  out  in  my  original  testimony, 
the  opposition  to  Inclusion  of  an  anticancer 
clause  arises  largely  out  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  how  this  provision  works.  It  allows 
the  Department  and  Its  scientific  people  full 
discretion  and  Judgment  in  deciding  whether 
a  substance  has  been  shown  to  produce  can- 
cer when  added  to  the  diet  of  test  anlmsas. 
But  once  this  decision  Is  made,  the  limits 
of  Judgment  have  been  reached  and  there  is 
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no  reliable  basis  on  which  discretion  could  be 
exercised  In  determining  a  safe  threshold  dose 
for  the  established  carcinogen. 

"So  long  as  the  outstanding  experts  in  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  tell  us  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  establish  with  any  assurance 
at  all  a  safe  dose  in  man's  food  for  a  cancer- 
producing  substance,  the  principle  In  the 
anticancer  clause  Is  sound. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  the  statement  I  made 
on  January  26  that  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  It  now  stands,  will  be  enforced 
to  prohibit  the  addition  of  cancer-producing 
substances  to  food  unless  a  law  should  be 
passed  directing  us  to  follow  another  course 
of  action. 

"Even  though  we  have  this  authority  In 
the  law,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  Join  with  the 
executive  branch  to  give  added  assurance  to 
the  consuming  public  by  directing  the  anti- 
cancer clause  In  the  proposed  color  addi- 
tives amendment. 

"Again,  we  say,  however,  that  we  believe 
the  issue  is  so  Important  that  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  shovild  have 
the  opportvmlty  of  examining  the  evidence 
and  determining  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thority should  be  granted." 

The  scientific  basis  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment's position  was  established  In  1960  re- 
mains valid.  The  progress  of  knowledge  In 
carcinogenesis  In  the  last  decades  has  only 
strengthened  the  points  made  In  Secretary 
Plemmlng's  testimony. 

IV.  DETECTION   OF  LOW   LEVELS   OF  CARCINOGENS 
m  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

To  establish  the  presence  of  "low  levels  of 
carcinogen  In  the  environment"  requires 
that  1)  the  presence  of  the  material  in  ques- 
tion be  recognized  in  the  environment  and 
3)  the  material  be  recognized  as  carcinogenic. 
To  evaluate  the  impact  of  a  chemical  in  the 
human  environment.  It  is  useful  to  prepare 
an  "environmental  profile"  to  refiect  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  material  In  time  and  space. 
Failure  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  compound 
Implies  only  that  the  compound  Is  present,  If 
at  all.  In  concentrations  below  the  detectable 
limit  of  the  analytical  method  used.  These 
"sub-detection  levels"  cannot  be  differen- 
tiated from  "zero".  From  the  distribution 
profile  and  additional  Information  on  the 
conditions  of  uptake  In  man  the  approximate 
level  and  extent  of  exposiire  for  population 
segments  can  be  estimated. 

In  recognizing  a  chemical  as  a  carcinogen, 
the  limiting  factor  is  the  sensitivity  and  spec- 
ificity of  the  bloassay  system  used.  A  blo- 
assay  system  designed  to  detect  tumor  Induc- 
tion only  at  or  above  a  given  level  under  the 
conditions  of  the  test  (e.g.  a  26%  Incidence  of 
a  specific  tumor  type)  will  fall  to  reveal  car- 
clnogenclty  below  that  level.  Compounds 
whose  carcinogenic  effects  fall  below  specific 
bloassay  detection  limits  must  not  be  con- 
sidered Innocuous.  Such  materials  must  be 
characterized  as  presenting  a  carcinogenic 
risk  no  greater  than  that  defined  by  this 
lower  limit. 

Methodology  for  the  determination  of 
chemical  contamination  In  the  environment 
and  of  biological  activity  of  carcinogens  are 
discussed  In  the  following  sections. 

A.  Chemical  detection  methods 
Methods  for  detection  of  low  levels  of  car- 
cinogens in  the  environment  have  Increased 
In  accuracy  and  reliability  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  lower  limits  of  detection  for 
different  types  of  known  carcinogenic  sub- 
stances are  extremely  variable,  extending 
over  several  orders  of  magnitude  from  very 
sensitive  methods  (e.g.  1  part  per  billion  of 
benzo  (a)  pyrene  or  aflatoxln)  to  rather  In- 
sensitive ones  (e.g.  for  aromatic  amines) .  In 
principle,  analytical  methods  should  be  ca- 
pable of  detecting  carcinogenic  materials  at 
any  level  or  In  any  condition  which  has  rele- 
vance to  human  exposure.  For  this  reason. 
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Increasingly  sensitive  analytical  techniques 
are  needed,  and  indeed  many  have  been  de- 
veloped over  the  last  10  years.  Appendix  I 
summarizes  the  present  state  of  the  art  In 
the  analytical  determination  of  law  levels 
of  environmental  carcinogens  (f)  and  Indi- 
cates the  lower  limits  of  detection  available 
today,  In  contrast  with  those  of  1959.  Much 
of  the  Improvement  In  methodology  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  application  of  gas-llquld 
chromatographic  techniques.  Within  the  next 
few  years  sizable  additional  Improvements 
In  the  sensitivity  of  analytical  methods  are 
likely  to  be  achieved. 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  how  widely  the 
new  analytical  methods  can  be  applied  for 
the  detection  of  a  given  carcinogenic  con- 
taminant in  different  materials.  While  highly 
sensitive  analytical  methods  can  be  devised 
to  detect  a  chemical  In  specific  materials, 
these  same  methods  might  be  powerless  In 
the  analysis  of  the  same  chemical  from  other 
source  materials  (e.g.  dlmethylnltrosamlne 
can  be  detected  In  the  tacoholic  beverages 
at  1  ppb,  but  in  foods  only  at  10-100  ppb) .  An 
uneven  evaluation  of  the  sources  of  environ- 
mental contamination  may  result.  Devel- 
opment of  widely  applicable  procedures  will 
provide  a  more  balanced  evaluation  of  en- 
vironmental contamination. 

B.  Biological  detection  methods 

The  carcinogenic  activity  of  materials  can 
only  be  detected  by  long-term  biological 
tests.  At  the  present  time  the  chemical 
structure  or  physico-chemical  properties  of 
a  compound  do  not  provide  a  reliable  basis 
for  prediction  of  freedom  from  carcinogenic 
activity.  Several  structure-activity  correla- 
tions are  valuable  Indicators  of  the  possible 
carcinogenicity  of  a  compound,  but  none 
can  be  used  to  classify  the  compound  as 
non-carctnogenlc.  Short-term  bloassays  that 
determine  the  effect  of  certain  chemicals 
on  selected  biologic  targets  have  not  been 
reliable  for  prediction  of  carcinogenic 
activity. 

The  present  state  of  the  art  requires  long- 
term  bloassays  in  mammalian  species  for  the 
experimental  identification  of  carcinogenic 
activity.  United  States  law  requires  that  food 
additives  and  various  other  materials  be 
tested  In  animals  by  the  Intended  route  of 
human  exposure.  Similar  tests  have  not  been 
required  for  some  materials  to  which  hu- 
mans are  exposed  by  other  than  the  oral 
route.  The  expanding  production  and  use  of 
chemicals  In  household  products  resiilts  In 
extensive  human  exposure  (via  the  skin  and 
respiratory  tract)  to  dusts  and  aerosols; 
little  Information  Is  available  on  the  chronic 
toxicity  of  these  materials  by  these  routes 
of  administration.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
wait  for  the  results  of  these  "experiments 
In  man"  before  Instituting  animal  expert- 
mentation. 

Bloassays  are  always  performed  on  a  num- 
ber of  animals  which  Is  extremely  small  when 
compared  with  the  millions  of  humans  ex- 
posed to  most  environmental  carcinogens. 
Such  studies  can  only  detect  carcinogenic 
effects  resulting  In  fairly  high  Incidences. 
For  example,  an  observed  outcome  of  no 
tumors  In  a  test  group  of  100  animals,  as 
well  as  In  100  negative  controls,  only  pro- 
vides assurance,  at  the  99  percent  probability 
level,  that  the  true  tumor  risk  is  under  4.5 
percent.  The  maximum  probable  risk  is  0.46 
percent  If  groups  of  1000  animals  are  used. 
It  would  require  tumor-free  results  In  460 
animals  to  establish  with  like  probability 
that  the  risk  Is  under  1  percent  (4). 

The  assessment  of  the  carcinogenic  ac- 
tivity of  a  chemical  depends  on  a  variety  of 
parameters.  These  Include  not  only  the  total 
ntunber  of  tumors  Induced  but  also  their 
multiplicity,  latent  period,  morphologic 
type,  and  degree  of  malignancy.  The  Induc- 
tion of  tumors  diagnosed  as  benign  as  a 
result  of  treatments  has  been  Interpreted 
by  certain  groups  In  the  past  as  not  suffl- 
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clent  to  demonstrate  a  "carcinogenic"  effect. 
This  is  a  dangerous  position  since  few,  if 
any,  substances  are  known  to  have  produced 
only  benign  tumors  and  no  malignant  ones 
when  properly  and  repeatedly  tested.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  In  the  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Carcinogenesis  of  the  FDA 
Committee  on  Protocols  for  Safety  Evaliia- 
tlon  (5). 

The  Important  scientific  problem  of  defin- 
ing the  sensitivity  of  a  bloassay  system  used 
for  testing  materials  of  unknown  activity 
has  received  insuf&cleut  attention.  The  in- 
terpretation of  both  positive  and  negative 
findings  Is  strictly  dependent  on  such  defi- 
nition as  well  as  on  the  results  obtained  in 
negative,  vehicle,  positive  and  colony  control 
animals.  A  bloassay  result  Is  meanlngfiU  only 
when  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
sensitivity  and  specificity  of  the  bloassay 
design  used.  An  observed  Incidence  of  a 
given  tumor  type  in  a  test  group  has  no 
meaning  without  adequate  Information  on 
the  appropriate  controls.  Far  too  little  work 
has  been  done  using  adequate  positive  con- 
trols. Lack  of  tumor  response  In  a  given 
experimental  system  cannot  be  Interpreted 
as  negative  evidence  if  ftositive  controls  also 
yield  negative  results  or  If  no  positive  con- 
trols have  been  Included  to  show  that  the 
experimental  system  used  Is  appropriate. 

A  body  of  knowledge  has  developed  over 
the  years  on  the  response  of  experimental 
animals  to  chemical  carcinogens.  Several 
committees  of  experts  In  the  field  of  carcino- 
genesis convened  by  national  and  interna- 
tional bodies  over  the  past  15  years  have 
formulated  general  principles  for  perform- 
ance and  evaluation  of  carcinogenesis  studies 
In  animals.  The  recommendations  put  forth 
by  these  committees  have  shown  remarkable 
unanimity  (2,  5-10)  and  are  widely  acc^ted 
in  principle  by  the  scientific  community 
(11-16).  General  requirements  for  testing 
procedures,  which  have  been  outlined  by 
these  groups,  Include  specification  of  criteria 
for  the  following: 

1.  selection  of  materials  to  be  tesrted; 

2.  chemical  and  physical  characteriEa;tion 
of  the  test  materials; 

3.  selection  of  appropriate  animal  species 
and  group  size:  and 

4.  choice  of  appropriate  routes  and  levels 
of  administration. 

In  addition,  reconunendations  concerning  the 
lifetime  maintenance  and  pathological  ex- 
amination of  experimental  animals  have 
been  outlined. 

Two  principles  are  recognized  as  funda- 
mental to  the  evaluation  of  carclnogensls 
bloassays. 

1.  The  minimum  requirements  for  carcino- 
genesis bloassay  should  Include  adeqiiate 
numbers  of  animals  of  at  least  two  species 
and  both  sexes  with  adequate  positive  and 
negative  controls,  subjected  for  their  lifetime 
to  the  administration  by  appropriate  routes 
of  a  suitable  dose  range  of  the  test  material. 
Including  doees  considerably  higher  than 
those  anticipated  for  human  exposure. 

2.  Any  substance  which  Is  shown  con- 
clusively to  produce  tumors  In  animals,  when 
tested  imder  these  conditions,  should  be  con- 
sidered potentially  carcinogenic  for  man. 

V.   QTTANTITATrVK   RELATIONSHIPS 

The  major  new  argument  presented  today 
against  the  "anticancer  clause"  Is  that  the 
marked  Increase  In  sensitivity  of  many 
analytical  methods  makes  it  possible  to  de- 
tect low  levels  of  oarclnogens  In  a  broader 
segment  of  the  environment  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Immediate  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions requiring  a  zero  tolerance  becomes 
more  difficult.  In  some  instances  impossible. 

New  and  very  potent  classes  of  chemical 
carcinogens,  such  as  aflatoxln  and  nltroea- 
mlnee.  have  been  detected  In  the  environ- 
ment. Striking  examples  of  potentiation  in 
cancer  Induction  have  been  reported  in  ex- 
perimental tests  and  in  epidemiologic  obser- 
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vatlons.  Bloassays  have  revealed  the  carcino- 
genicity of  such  widespread  environmental 
chemicals  as  DDT  and  cyclamate,  to  which  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  population 
has  been  exposed. 

In  contrast  to  the  analytical  methods, 
bloassay  methods  have  remained  tools  of  low 
sensitivity,  capable  only  of  detecting  the 
highest  peaks  of  carcinogenic  activity.  The 
factor  which  limits  bloassay  sensitivity  Is 
usually  the  small  number  of  test  animals 
used.  If  the  bloassay  design  has  a  low  prob- 
ability of  detecting  carcinogenic  effects 
produced  by  hazards  at  levels  compara- 
ble to  those  present  in  environmental 
samples,  then  tests  at  such  levels  are 
wastes  of  time,  effort  and  money.  The  need 
to  test  levels  higher  than  those  found  in 
the  environment  Is  thus  founded.  Some 
substances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  potent 
carcinogens  in  animal  test  systems  at 
levels  not  currently  detectable  in  the  en- 
vironment. An  example  is  provided  by  the 
recent  evidence  on  aflatoxln.  Its  lowest  ana- 
lytically detectable  level  is  1  ppb.  One  hun- 
dred percent  tumor  Incidence  was  produced 
in  rats  by  a  dose  as  low  as  15  in  the  diet. 
Experimeats  now  under  way  suggest  that 
aflatoxln,  when  fed  to  rate  at  the  lowest 
detectable  level  (1  ppb),  is  stUl  carcinogenic 
{16 1.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  to  be 
carcinogenic  at  1  ppb  in  the  trout.  These 
data  indicate  that  aflatoxln  may  be  present 
in  food  at  tmdetectable  levels  and  still  be 
capable  of  producing  cancer  incidences  so 
high  as  lo  be  detectable  in  tests  Involving 
relatively  small  numbers  of  experimental 
animals. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  absolutely 
safe  level  of  exposure  to  a  carcinogen  for 
man.  The  concept  of  "toxicologically  insig- 
nificant" levels  (as  advanced  by  the  Pood 
Protection  Committee  of  the  NAS/NRC  in 
1969;  see  Appendix  II) ,  of  dubious  merit  In 
any  life  science,  has  absolutely  no  validity  in 
the  field  of  carcinogenesis.  Society  must  be 
willing  to  accept  some  finite  risk  as  the  price 
of  using  any  carcinogenic  material  in  what- 
ever quantity.  The  best  that  science  can  do 
is  to  estimate  the  upper  probable  limit  of 
that  risk.  For  this  reason,  the  concept  of 
"safe  level  for  man",  as  applied  to  carclno- 
genio  agenta,  should  be  replaced  by  that  of 
a  "socially  acceptable  level  of  risk". 

While  science  can  provide  quantitative 
information  regarding  maximum  risk  levels, 
the  task  ultimately  selecting  socially  accept- 
able levels  of  human  risk  rests  with  society 
and  its  political  leaders.  The  evaluation  of 
the  balance  of  benefits  and  risks  required  for 
such  a  decision  by  society,  should  not  be  the 
result  of  uninformed  guesswork  but  should 
be  reached  on  the  basis  of  complete  and  perti- 
nent data,  social  as  well  as  scientific.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  define  the  extent  in 
the  processes  of  interpreting  animals  re- 
sponse data  (Appendix  III)  and  subsequently 
extrapolating  them  to  man  (Appendix  IV). 
The  principle  of  zero  tolerance  should  be 
applied  In  all  but  the  most  extraordinary  of 


VI.    CONCLUSION 

Modern  society  has  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate— given  the  technical  limits  on  detection 
of  carcinogenic  effects — that  at  least  some 
environmental  carcinogens  have  been  identi- 
fied. So-called  negative  data,  obtained  in 
bloassays  often  incapable  of  detecting  effects 
below  the  10  percent  level,  are  grossly  inade- 
quate to  give  assurance  of  safety  for  man. 
Information  on  about  2,500  compounds 
tested  for  carcinogenic  activity  up  through 
1960  has  been  compiled  and  published  (17). 
Most  of  these  materials,  however,  are  of  no 
environmental  significance.  Data  on  tests 
reported  since  1960  will  be  published  shortly. 
It  is  estimated  that  data  on  3,500  previously 
unevaluated  chemicals  will  be  Included  in 
the  forthcoming  volume.  It  is  seen,  then, 
that     about     6,000     chemicals     are     docu- 
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mented  as  having  undergone  carcinogenesis 
bloassay  to  date.  Many  of  the  refer- 
enced tests,  however,  were  Inadequate  ac- 
cording to  presently  recommended  standards. 

If  this  nation  wishes  to  identify  a  large 
segment  of  existing  and  potential  carcino- 
genic hazards.  It  must  Institute  a  compre- 
hensive program  Involving  a  concept  of  ac- 
tivities. Scientific  and  technical  plans  for  the 
development  of  methodological  standardB 
should  be  provided  by  experienced  agencies 
in  collaboration  with  qualified  advisors.  It  is 
essential  that  the  objectivity  of  these  ad- 
visors not  be  damaged  by  any  conflicting 
interests. 

Resources  needed  for  the  extensive  bloas- 
say screening  of  environmental  chemicals 
will  be  considerable.  In  addition  to  the  myr- 
iad of  substances  presently  in  the  environ- 
ment, several  thousand  new  compounds  are 
introduced  each  year.  Up  to  20.000  materials 
should  be  tested  for  carcinogenicity  as  a  first 
screening  of  the  environment.  Testing  20,000 
oompoiuids  by  bloassay  would  cost  about  $1 
billion.  This  estimate  would  Increase  accord- 
ingly for  the  more  extensive  testing  required 
In  less  superficial  evaluation.  Yet  even  were 
such  fimds  available  today,  they  could  not 
nearly  be  spent  effectively.  Bloassay  labora- 
tory and  professional  resources  are  Just  not 
available  in  quantities  capable  of  supporting 
a  huge  te.sting  program.  A  great  deal  of  "tool- 
ing up"  lb  prerequisite  to  any  such  expanded 
level  of  effort. 

Because  the  latent  period  in  human  car- 
cinogenesis is  so  long,  epidemiologic  evidence 
develops  only  over  periods  of  15  to  20  years. 
Timely  decisions  to  exclude  materials  from 
u.sts  involving  exposure  to  man,  therefore, 
must  be  based  solely  on  adequately  con- 
ducted animal  bloassays.  Retrospective  hu- 
man evidence  of  risk  mu.st  not  be  allowed  to 
show  Itself  before  controlling  action  is  taken. 
Chemicals  should  be  subjected  to  scientific 
scrutiny  rather  than  given  individual 
"rights":  they  must  be  considered  potentially 
guilty  unless  and  until  proven  innocent. 
Valid  evidence  must  come  from  biological 
assays;  every  bloassay  report  should  Include 
a  statement  of  its  limits  of  sensitivity.  Ex- 
perimental design  should  provide  for  repro- 
ducibility of  test  results.  Since  the  bloassay 
plays  such  a  key  role  in  a  total  carcinogen 
control  scheme,  more  effort  must  be  devoted 
to  setting  standards  for  both  the  perform- 
ance of  tests  and  the  interpretation  of  re- 
sults. Only  given  good  bloassay  data  can 
science  possibly  provide  sound  information 
to  those  who  are  charged  with  making  social 
decisions  regarding  the  acceptability  of  car- 
cinogenesis risk  levels. 

An  effective  program  to  protect  man  from 
the  mass  of  environmental  cancer  hazards  is 
within  reach.  No  more  time  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  before  the  recommendations 
set  forth  In  this  report  are  applied  to  reality. 

Appendix  I — Chemical  Detection  Methods: 
Analytical  Proceditses  and  Their  Sensi- 
TivrrT 

A  review  of  these  methods  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  International  Union 
Against  Cancer  (f ) .  A  brief  summary  follows. 

I.    POLTNUCLEAR   COMPOUNDS 

Area  of  concern. — Carcinogenic  materials 
falling  into  this  general  class  are,  at  least 
potentially,  produced  under  all  circum- 
stances where  pyrolysls  of  organic  substances 
occurs.  Many  members  of  this  chemical  group 
are  carcinogenic.  Analytical  methods  provide 
separation  and  determination  of  benza(a)- 
pyrene,  dlbenz(o,fe)  anthracene  and  dibenz- 
(a,h)  acrldlne  and  other  compyounds  com- 
monly found  together  in  combustion  prod- 
ucts (tars,  soots,  p>etroleum  derivatives,  etc.). 

Analytical  methods. — Acceptable  analyt- 
ical methods  must  be  cap>able  of  separating 
and  measuring  at  least  the  specific  materials 
mentioned  above.  At  present  the  methods 
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which  appear  most  effective  depend  on  ab- 
sorption, fluorescence  spectrometry,  mass 
spectrometry,  or  gas-Uquid  chromatography 
for  quantification  and  one  of  several  chro- 
matographic techniques  for  separation. 

Sensitivity. — The  minimum  concentration 
of  polynuclear  compounds  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  present  methods  is  approxi- 
mately 1  part  of  an  individual  compound 
per  billion  (1959  sensitivity  approximately 
100  ppb.). 

n.    CHLORINATED     HYDROCARBONS 

Area  of  concern. — The  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons have  t>een  and  still  are  extensively 
used  as  industrial  solvents  and  reactive  In- 
termediates. Carbon  tetrachloride  is  a  well- 
known  liver  toxin  and  is  suspected  of  being 
a  carcinogen.  During  the  past  decade,  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  have  been  widely 
used  as  persistent  pesticides  and  general  ex- 
posure of  man  has  occurred.  DDT,  DDD,  al- 
drln,  dleldrin  and  heptachlor  have  been  re- 
ported as  carcinogenic  in  animals. 

Aruilytical  methods. — Current  methods  are 
based  on  extraction  and  condensation  fol- 
lowed by  separation  and  quantification  by 
gas  chromatography. 

Sensitivity. — The  advent  of  electron  cap- 
ture detectors  has  made  methods  of  analysis 
for  this  class  of  comf>ounds  extremely  sensi- 
tive. Current  minimum  levels  of  detection 
are  about  0.1  ppb  (1969  sensltvity  approxi- 
mately 10  ppb). 

ni.  AROMATIC  AMINES  AND  CHEMICALLY  RELATED 
COMPOUNDS 

Area  of  concern. — For  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion the  "aromatic  amine"  are  considered 
to  Include  not  only  the  substituted  aromatic 
amines  but  also  those  compoimds  (nltro-, 
azo-,  or  hydroxylamlne  compounds)  capable 
of  being  converted  into  aromatic  amines  by 
metabolic  processes.  Occupational  exposure 
and  exposure  through  the  air,  foodstuffs, 
plastics,  and  drinking  water  p>ose  tlireats  of 
carcinogenic  hazards  for  hujnans.  One  must 
also  consider  the  contribution  to  the  car- 
cinogenic load  of  endogenous  aromatic 
amines  such  as  certain  tryptopphan 
metabolites. 

Analytical  methods. — General  methods  for 
the  determination  of  "total  aromatic  amines" 
are  of  little  value  because  of  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  carcinogenicity  between  members  of 
the  class.  Estimation  of  specific  substances 
is  generally  effected  by  their  conversion  to 
primary  aromatic  amines  and  then  to  azo 
dyes  by  diazotlEation  and  coupling;  the  azo 
dyes  are  separated  chromatographlcally  and 
estimated  colorlmetrlcally. 

Sensitivitj/.—Methoda  for  detection  at 
members  of  this  general  class  vary  widely  in 
their  sensitivity  due  to  the  diverse  properties 
of  the  compounds  included.  Azo  compounds 
are  easily  estimated  at  sensitivities  on  the 
order  of  10-100  ppb,  while  aromatic  amines 
and  hydroxylamlne  can  be  estimated  with 
precision  only  at  levels  of  about  1  ppm  (1969 
sensitivity  about  the  same) . 

IV.     N-NITROGO    COMPOUNDS 

Area  of  concern. — During  recent  years 
many  members  of  this  class  of  chemicals  (nl- 
troeamlnes  and  nltrosamldes)  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  highly  potent  carcinogens  capable 
of  inducing  cancer  in  a  variety  of  organ  sites. 
There  is  a  growing  concern  that  these  ma- 
terials may  represent  significant  cancer  haz- 
ards to  man.  These  compounds  first  came  to 
our  attention  as  a  result  of  their  utilization 
as  industrial  solvents  and  chemical  Inter- 
mediate, but  they  may  be  widely  distributed 
at  low  levels  in  a  variety  of  natural  products. 
It  is  suspected  that  they  may  even  be  formed 
by  the  mteractlon  of  natural  products  in  the 
organism  or  during  food  preparation. 

Arialytical  methods. — Methods  in  current 
use  depend  on  the  extraction  of  these  sub- 
stances from  a  variety  of  starting  materials 
and  cleanup  of  the  extract  by  variotis  chro- 
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matographlc  techniques  followed  by  quanti- 
fication of  the  individual  compounds  by  gas- 
liquid  chromatography.  Specific  methods 
have  only  been  developed  for  a  few  Individ- 
ual members  of  the  class.  No  satisfactory 
methods  for  the  measurement  of  nonvolatile 
nltroso  compounds  have  yet  been  developed. 
Sensitivity. — Minimum  detectable  levels 
for  the  Individual  compounds  are  at  present 
about  100  ppb  (1959  sensitivity  =  relatively 
Insensitive  colorimetric  or  polargraphlc  pro- 
cedures). 

v.    AFLATOXINS 

Area  of  concern. — Him^an  exposure  to  the 
afiatoxins  occurs  principally  by  way  of  con- 
taminated foods.  It  is  now  clear  that  such 
contamination  can  occur  In  essentially  any 
food  commodity,  when  harvest,  storage,  or 
transport  conditions  permit  the  growth  of 
specific  spoilage  molds. 

Analytical  methods. — Currently  used 
methods  Involve  extraction  and  cleanup  fol- 
lowed by  identification  of  the  compounds  on 
thin  layer  chromatograms  viewed  under 
long  wave  ultraviolet  light. 

Sensitivity. — Although  problems  are  asso- 
ciated with  all  of  the  presently  available 
techniques,  detection  is  possible  at  the  level 
of  1  ppb  (1959  sensitivity  =  problems  was  un- 
recognized). 

v.  INORGANIC  SUBSTANCES 

ilreo  of  concern. — A  number  of  Inorganic 
substances  of  common  occurrence  in  the  en- 
vironment have  been  reported  in  the  past  to 
be  carcinogenic  In  man  or  certain  animal 
species.  They  include  compounds  containing 
the  following  elements:  arsenic,  beryllium, 
cadmium,  chromium,  cobalt,  lead,  nickel,  sil- 
ver, titanium. 

Analytical  methods. — Analysis  of  the  met- 
als is  performed  today  by  atomic  absorption 
spectroscopy  after  appropriate  extraction 
and  concentration  procedures. 

Sensitivity.— The  lower  limits  of  detection 
for  the  metals  listed  are  on  the  order  of  1 
ppb  (1959  sensitivity = about  10  ppb). 

Vn.  ASBESTOS 

Area  of  concern. — This  substance  is  a  fi- 
brous particulate  material  produced  In  vast 
amounts  for  many  Industrial  uses  and  re- 
cently found  to  be  a  widespread  air  poUutant. 
Major  monitoring  needs  concern  its  presence 
in  the  general  atmosphere  and  as  an  indus- 
trial dust. 

Analytical  methods. — Although  sensitive 
methods  are  available  for  the  detection  of 
the  elemental  components  of  this  substance, 
no  specific  chemical  methods  for  Identifica- 
tion of  asbestos  itself  are  available.  Its  esti- 
mation is  still  based  on  microscopic  Identifi- 
cation and  count  of  asbestos  particles  in 
measured  samples. 

Sensitivity. — Extremely  low  and  little  Im- 
proved since  1959. 

via.  OTHERS 

A  number  of  other  carcinogens,  belonging 
to  a  wide  variety  of  chemical  classes,  need  to 
be  analyzed  with  specific  methods.  Their 
enumeration  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent discussion.  It  Is  also  necessary  to  Im- 
prove the  detection  of  materials  which  are 
recognized  as  potential  sources  of  carcinogens 
and  for  no  adequate  analytical  methods  are 
presently  available  (e.g.  secondary  amines 
and  nitrites,  which  may  Interact  to  form  nl- 
trosamines) . 

Appendix  n — Comments  on  1969  Report  or 
THE  Pood  Protection  Committee 
This  Committee  has  examined  a  report  en- 
titled "Guidelines  for  Estimating  Toxlcologl- 
caUy   Insignificant  Levels  of  Chemicals   in 
Pood"  published  in  1969  by  the  Stood  Protec- 
tion Committee — Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Research  Council.  It  records  its  strong 
objections  to  the  principles  expressed  in  that 
CXVIU ^221— Part  3 
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report,  which  states  that  natural  or  syn- 
thetic substances  can  be  considered  safe 
without  experimental  support  under  certain 
vaguely-stated  conditions. 

The  Food  Protection  Committee  Report  as- 
sumes that  "...  a  level  of  insignificance  may 
be  determined  if:  (1)  There  are  available 
adequate  scientific  studies  that  establish 
safe  levels  of  similar  magnitude  for  at  least 
two  analogous  substances.  (2)  the  acute  or 
subacute  toxicity  of  the  new  substance  and 
two  analogous  substances  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture and  degree."  For  "Chemicals  in  Com- 
mercial Production"  it  recommends  that:  "If 
a  chemical  has  been  in  commercial  produc- 
tion for  a  substantial  period,  e.g.  5  years  or 
more,  without  evidence  of  toxlcologlcal  haz- 
ard Incident  to  its  production  or  use,  if  It  not 
a  heavy  metal  or  a  compound  of  a  heavy 
metal  and,  and  if  it  is  not  Intended  for  use 
because  of  its  biological  activity,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  sound  toxlcologlcal  Judgment  to 
conclude  that  a  level  of  0.1  ppm  of  the 
chemical  in  the  diet  of  man  is  toxicologically 
Insignificant." 

To  assume  (a)  that  a  5-year  period  of  use 
has  any  meaning  for  the  evaluation  of 
chronic  toxicity  in  man,  (b)  that  any  chemi- 
cal may  be  considered  safe  simply  because 
two  "analogous  substances"  are  "safe",  and 
(c)  that  acute  or  subacute  toxicity  are  reli- 
able guidelines  for  evaluating  long-term  tox- 
icity Is  to  display  a  lack  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  factors  Involved  in 
chronic  toxicity,  particularly  of  the  irreversi- 
ble and  delayed  toxic  effects  which  occur  in 
carcinogenesis. 

since  the  purpose  of  the  report  is  to 
recommend  guidelines  and  priorities  for 
selecting  chemicals  for  human  use  without 
direct  experimental  toxlcologlcal  evaluation, 
the  lack  of  consideration  of  irreversible  long- 
term  toxic  effects  (which  would  not  be  ruled 
out  by  the  suggested  criteria)  makes  the  sug- 
gested approach  practically  inapplicable  and 
potentially  dangerous. 


Appendix  III — A  Method  for  Determining 
THE  Dose  Compatible  With  Some  "Ac- 
ceptable" Level  op  Risk 

(Contributed  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Scbnelderman) 
introduction 

In  establishing  the  concept  of  an  "accept- 
able" risk  dose  (ARD)  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  dose  level  arrived  at  gives  a  toler- 
able risk  only  for  the  species  for  which  the 
extrapolation  has  been  made.  Given  this 
caveat,  to  make  a  conservative  estimate  of 
an  ARD,  two  assumptions  need  to  be  made: 

A.  The  dose-responsive  curve  at  low  re- 
sponse levels  Is  concave  upward  (e.g.  the  left- 
hand  tall  of  the  common  S-shaped  curve). 
The  upper  (dose)  limit  of  this  S-shaped 
curve  is  a  straight  line  going  through  the 
CO  point  (no  dose  =  no  response).  The  true 
dose-responsive  curve  Is  shallowest  at  this 
point. 

B.  A  given  set  of  data  will  provide  an  esti- 
mate for  the  upper  limit  of  the  other  point 
through  which  the  straight  line  must  pass 
(which  then  gives  the  upper  limit  of  the 
slope  of  the  dose-response  curve) . 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  ARD 
concept,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  observed 
100  control  animals  and  100  treated  animals 
at  a  given  dose  rate,  d,  and  have  seen  no 
tumors  in  either  group.  The  upper  95%  con- 
fidence limit  on  such  a  result  is  3/100  (i.e.  the 
data  are  consistent  with  the  statement  that 
with  a  true  response  rate  of  .03,  we  might 
expect  to  see  zero  tvunor  incidence  In  96% 
of  similar  experiments).  If  the  socially  "ac- 
ceptable" risk  selected  is  to  be  one  addi- 
tional cancer  case  for  each  hundred  thousand 
persons.  It  Is  now  desired  to  establish  an 
ARD  which  will  product  a  maximum  life- 
time tumor  Incidence  of  1/100,000.  We  can 
then  construct  the  graph.  (Not  printed  In 
Record.)    The   procedure   ouUlned   here    is 
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essentially  the  "one-hit"  procedure  and  glvee 
a  somewhat  more  conservative  answer  than 
the  procedure  of  Mantel  and  Bryan. 

The  Une  connecting  the  (0,0)  point  with 
the  (d,  .03)  point  has 

Slope  =  .03/d 
and  the  equation  of  the  line  is: 

Response  =  (Dose)  (.03/d) 
If  we  wish  to  determine  some  dose  (e.g.  the 
ARD)  which  would  be  predicted  to  yield  a 
response  of  not  more  than  llO-»  we  would 
write: 


Dose=(110-«)(d/.03)  =3.310-M) 
ARD 


Working  towards  an  ARD  this  way  has  sev- 
eral consequences: 

(a)  An  Increase  in  the  experimental  size 
(at  the  same  dose,  d,  and  with  the  same  ex- 
perimental result,  i.e.  no  tumors)  will  reduce 
the  upper  confidence  limit.  Thus,  If  there 
were  200  animals  in  each  contrast  group,  the 
upper  95%  confidence  limit  would  be  about 
halved  and  the  estimated  ARD  would  be 
doubled. 

(b)  An  Increase  in  the  dose,  d,  at  which 
the  result  (no  tumors)  occurred  would  in- 
crease the  estimated  ARD  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  tested  dose.  Thus,  if  the  initial 
experiment  had  been  conducted  at  twice  as 
high  a  dose  toith  the  same  result,  the  esti- 
mated ARD  would  be  twice  as  high  as  that 
determined  from  this  experiment. 

The  procedure  outlined  has  the  virtue  of 
lending  greater  credence  to  conclusions 
reached  on  the  basis  of  larger  experiments. 
Higher  estimated  ARD's  will  be  found  under 
such  circimistances  and  the  confusion  be- 
tween "hot  statistically  significantly  differ- 
ent", and  "not  different"  can  be  avoided. 

It  miut  be  stressed  that  these  calculations 
do  not  establish  an  "acceptable  risk  dose"  for 
man.  The  procedures  do  not  tell  us  for  exam- 
ple what  factors  are  required  to  extrapolate 
from  animal  to  man,  although  the  following 
factors  must  certainly  be  considered. 

1.  Dose-response  curves  in  man  (a  grossly 
non-homogeneous  animal)  are  likely  to  be 
much  shallower  than  dose-response  curves  in 
experimental  animals.  This  Implies  higher 
levels  of  response  at  low  doses  for  man,  other 
things  being  equal. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  even  the  use  of  the 
straight  line  between  the  0,0  point  and  some 
experimentally  determined  dose-response 
point  (plus  upper  confidence  limit)  may 
yield  too  high  an  estimated  ARD  for  man. 

3.  Whether  the  proper  blow-up  factor  for 
doses  in  man  should  be  on  a  mg/kg  or  mg/M« 
basis,  or  any  other  basis,  must  be  established 
independently. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  procedure  would  enable 
one  to  know  where  the  dose-response  curve 
for  man  belongs  along  the  dose  scale  in  com- 
parison with  the  dose-response  curve  for  the 
experimental  animal.  If  man's  curve  lies 
much  to  the  left  of  the  experimental  ani- 
mal's curve,  then  an  ARD  for  the  experimen- 
tal animal  may  be  a  gross  overdose  for  man. 

Where  several  species  are  studied,  it  would 
seem  safest  In  the  absence  of  better  infor- 
mation, to  accept  for  man  an  ARD  no  greater 
than  the  lowest  ARD  dose  derived  from  the 
results  for  the  several  species.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  an  appropriate  "safety  factor" 
for  man  should  Involve  a  reduction  in  the 
ARD  for  animals  by  a  factor  of  100  to  allow 
for  species'  differences,  another  factor  of  100 
to  allow  for  Interactions  with  other  carcino- 
gens, and  another  factor  of  100  to  hedge 
against  the  incorrect  choice  of  "blow  up" 
(weight,  or  surface  area)  from  animals  to 
man.  This  would  imply  an  ARD  in  man  of 
about  1  X  10-«  the  ARD  in  animals. 
instructions  por  calculation  or  the  akd 

USTNO  BS  %  AND  CONTTDENCB  LIMITS 

(Experiment  in  which  no  ammals  in  either 
treated  or  control  group  show  a  response, 
e.g.  development  of  a  timior) :  We  need  the 
following  values: 
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C  =  Upper  confidence  limit  on  the  result 
(computed  as  sbown  below) . 

S  =  Arbitrary  "acceptable"  response  level. 

d  =  Acceptable  risk  dose  (ARD) ,  that  which 
causes  no  more  than  the  arbitrarily  allowed 
acceptable  risk. 

t  d  =  Test  dose,  some  multiple,  t,  of  the 
tolerated  dose. 

These  values  are  related  as  shown:  (not 
printed  In  Record.) 

From  the  above  flgrure,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing relationships:  C/S=(t  d)/d=t  which 
can  also  be  stated  as  C=St. 

Since  C  Is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the 
experiment,  N,  we  have  a  relationship  be- 
tween S,  t,  and  N  where  N= sample  size. 

For  zero  positive  responses,  the  upper  a% 
confldencellmltlsSt  =  C  =  l— etln(l— a)]/N, 
where  In  Is  the  natural  logarithm.  From 
N,  t,  and  S,  we  can  solve  for  the  third.  The 
accompanying  graphs  have  this  relationship 
shown  for  difference  values  of  N.  Figure  Al 
8  for  a  95%  confidence  limit:  Plgiue  Aa  la  for 
a  99  Tc  confidence  limit. 

In  any  specific  situation  St  Is  constant 
( =  C ) ,  so  that  we  can  Increase  the  range  of 
the  chart  by  dividing  S  (the  tolerate  risk 
level)  by  k  while  multiplying  t  (the  dose 
multiplier)  by  k.  Two  seta  of  values  for  S 
and  t  axe  shown  on  each  graph. 

EXAMPLES  OF  HOW  TO  USE  GRAPHS 

1.  Olven: 

(a)  That  we  agree  to  a  socially  "acceptable" 
risk  level,  say  .00001  (1  In  100,000). 

(b)  The  expected  average  dose  In  man  Is  D, 
and  we  wish  to  determine  whether  It  Is  com- 
patible with  the  acceptable  risk. 

(c)  The  maximum  pharmacologically  tole- 
rated doss  In  our  test  species  Is  tD,  where, 
say,  t  =  600,  (I.e.  this  species  can  survive  a 
dose  600  times  larger  than  the  average  dose 
m  man). 

Procedure  (Using  "95%"  figure) : 

(a)  Find  t  =  600  along  the  bottom  scale  of 
the  graph.  Notice  that  It  Is  In  parenthesis. 
This  means  we  must  look  for  our  S  value  In 
parenthesis,  too.  (Small  arrow  at  bottom  of 
graph.) 

(b)  Find  S  =  10(X10»).  (Small  arrow  at 
side  of  graph.) 

(c)  Find  where  the  t=600  vertical  line 
crosses  the  S=. 00001  horizontal  line.  This 
Is  at  the  diagonal  line  labeled  500. 

This  means  we  must  conduct  an  experi- 
ment with  500  animals  In  each  group,  yield- 
ing 0  positives,  at  a  dose  level  600  times  the 
"average"  dose  In  man.  In  order  to  have  some 
assurance  that  the  average  dose  In  man  Is 
within  the  acceptable  risk  level,  where  ac- 
ceptable risk  Is  .00001.  [This  dose  may  be  far 
too  high,  for  It  has  been  assiuned  that  man's 
dose-response  curve  Is  the  same  (except  for 
Slope)  as  the  animal  species  In  which  we  did 
the  experiment.  No  "safety"  factors  have  been 
applied.] 

2.  Given: 

To  repeat  the  above  experiment  using  a 
dose  300  X  the  expected  ARO.  S  =  . 00001,  and 
t  =  300. 

Procedure : 

Find  t  =  300  along  the  bottom  scale  (In 
parenthesis). 

PlndS  =  10(XlO«) 

Note  the  crossing  point  at  diagonal  N  = 
1000. 

This  means  If  we  test  at  a  lower  dose,  we 
must  have  more  test  animals  to  achieve  the 
same  ARD. 

3.  Given: 

To  repeat  experiment  1  using  only  100  ani- 
mals. N=100;  S  =  10(X10") 

Procedure : 

Follow  along  the  horizontal  line  until  you 
come  to  diagonal  N=100 

Look  down  to  the  t  scale  and  note  that  we 
are  at  t=3000. 

This  means  If  we  test  with  fewer  animals, 
we  can  have  assurance  only  that  a  dose  1/t 
times  the  test  dose  will  yield  less  than  the 
acceptable  level.  Fewer  animals  In  a  test 
Imply  a  lower  ARD.  In  this  case  the  ARD  Is 
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1/3000  the  test  does  as  compared  with  1/600 
In  Example  1. 

Appendix  IV — RKLATioNSHn>  Between  Chem- 
ICAL  Analysis,  Biological  Assays  and 
Carcinogenic  Risks  to  Man 
The  following  set  of  Figures  presents  a 
conceptual  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems stated.  In  practice  any  or  all  of  the 
ste{>s  may  be  rendered  Impossible  by  limita- 
tions In  quantifying  pertinent  variables.  Op- 
erational problems  In  implementing  the  plan 
result  from  uncertainties  In  the  correspond- 
ence of  human  and  animal  dose  response 
curves,  extrapolation  of  animal  data  to  ex- 
tremely low  response  levels,  differences  In  re- 
sponse from  species  to  species,  synergistic 
effects,  etc.  The  scheme  Itself  may  be  useful, 
however,  in  defining  the  specific  areas  In 
which  further  efforts  should  be  made. 

PROBLEM  NO.  l:  GIVEN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A 
CHEMICAL  IN  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  ESTIMATE 
ITS  CARCINOGENIC  HAZARD  FOB  MAN  AND  DE- 
TERMINE ITS  COMPATIBILITY  WITH  A  SOCIALLY 
"ACCEPTABLE"    RISK 

The  Inputs  and  the  estimations  required 
for  this  problem  are  represented  in  Figure  1 
and  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1.  Analytical  Detectabllity  in  the  Environ- 
ment— Limited  by  the  sensitivity  and  spec- 
ificity of  the  available  analytical  method. 

2.  Quantitative  Distribution  in  Time  and 
Space  in  the  Environment — Preparation  of 
"environmental  profiles"  limited  chiefly  by 
extent  of  sampling.  Segments  of  the  environ- 
ment should  not  be  considered  non-contribu- 
tory, because  they  fall  below  the  minimum 
levels  for  analsrtical  detection. 

3.  Level  and  Extent  of  Exposure  In  Man — 
Limited  primarily  by  amount  of  Informa- 
tion regarding  routes  and  extent  of  human 
exposure,  and  by  extent  of  sampling. 

4.  Biological  Detectabllity  of  Carcinogen- 
icity— Limited  by  the  sensitivity  and  spec- 
ificity of  available  animal  bloassay  design. 

5.  Dose-Response  Data  in  the  Selected  Ani- 
mal Bloassay  System — Limited  by  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  experimental  design. 

6.  Selected  Procedure  for  Extrapolation  to 
Low  Response  Levels  In  Animals — ^An  arbi- 
trary selection  from  among  a  variety  of  avail- 
able models  made  so  as  to  avoid  underesti- 
mating the  risk.  A  proposed  methodology 
for  this  extrapolation  Is  presented  In  Ap- 
pendix III. 

7.  Calculated  Animal  Doee-Response 
Curve — Obtained  by  caculatlon  from  Items 
4,  5.  and  6. 

8.  Calculated  Response  in  Animals  Cor- 
responding to  a  Dose  Equal  to  Exposure  in 
Man — Obtained  by  calc\Uatlon  from  Items  3 
and  7.  This  provides  the  basis  for  the  eztrap- 
(datlon  from  the  response  In  a-nipi^iff  to  that 
in  man  In  Steps  9  and  10. 

9.  Selected  "Safety  Factors"  for  the  Extn^)- 
olatlon  of  Effects  from  Animain  to  Man — 
This  selection  is  of  necessity  an  arbitrary  one, 
but  It  must  be  based  on  informed  Judgment. 
It  Is  severely  limited  by  our  lack  of  specific 
information  on  effects  in  man,  and  should 
be  made  so  as  to  avoid  underestimating  the 
risk.  The  choice  of  a  safety  factor  of  100,  fre- 
quently applied  In  cases  of  reversible  toxicity, 
is  inadequate  to  cover  the  complex  assess- 
ment of  carcinogenic  risks  In  man.  A  factor 
should  be  applied  for  at  least  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing parameters:  species  susceptibility. 
Interaction  and  potentiation  effects,  correc- 
tion for  animal  size  or  body  weight. 

10.  Calculated  Projected  Incidence  In  Man — 
Obtained  by  calculation  from  Items  3,  8, 
and  9,  I.e.,  by  taking  the  level  of  exposure  In 
man,  calculating  the  tumor  Incidence  that 
this  level  of  exposure  wovUd  produce  In  the 
animal,  and  multiplying  It  by  the  total 
selected  "safety  factor". 

11.  Social  Selection  of  "Acceptable"  Risk  for 
Man — This  arbitrary  selection  Is  a  determin- 
ing element  In  the  process  of  decision.  It 
must  be  based  on  the  most  extensive  Informa- 
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tlon  available  on  the  consequences  of  accept- 
ing a  given  risk  and  on  the  projected  "bene- 
fits" that  would  result. 

12.  (a)  Determination  of  the  Maximum 
Levels  in  the  Environment  and  Extent  of  Ex- 
posure in  Man  Compatible  with  Socially  "Ac- 
ceptable" Risks — Compare  Items  10  and  11:  if 
projected  Incidence  in  man  is  greater  than 
acceptable  risk,  determine  what  level  of  ex- 
posvu-e  in  man  (Item  3)  would  give  an  inci- 
dence In  man  (Item  10)  equal  to  or  lower 
than  the  acceptable  risk  (Item  11) .  Exposure 
can  be  reduced  by  changes  in  the  environ- 
mental levels  and  distribution,  or  by  reducing 
the  number  of  people  exposed. 

13.  Implementation  of  Corrective  Measures, 
or  Acceptance  of  Projected  Risks — Imple- 
mentation of  corrective  measures  necessary 
to  reduce  the  projected  risk  to  a  socially  ac- 
ceptable level  may  be  extremely  difficult.  In 
such  cases,  the  extent  of  the  risk  should  be 
clearly  stated  and  a  continuing  effort  devel- 
oped towiffds  control  of  the  problem. 

PROBLEM  NO.  3 :  GIVEN  A  PROPOSAL  TO  INTRODUCE 
A  CHEMICAL  INTO  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  ESTI- 
MATE THE  MAXIMUM  EXPOSURE  LEVEL  FOR 
MAN  COMPATIBLE  WITH  A  SOCIALLY  "ACCEPT- 
ABLE"   RISK 

The  inputs  and  estimates  required  for  this 
problem  are  represented  in  Figure  2.  The 
same  definitions  used  for  Problem  1  apply. 
Two  different  calculations  are  Involved,  those 
in  steps  14,  16,  and  12(b). 

14.  Calculated  Dose  in  Animals  Correspond- 
ing to  a  Response  Equal  to  the  "Acceptable" 
Risk  for  Man — Obtained  by  calculation  from 
items  7  and  11. 

16.  Calculated  Maximum  Dose  for  Man 
Compatible  with  the  "Acceptable"  Risk — 
Obtained  by  calculation  from  Items  9, 14,  and 
11. 

12.  (b)  Determine  the  Maximum  Levels  in 
the  Environment  and  Extent  of  Exposure  in 
Man  Compatible  with  Socially  "Acceptable" 
Risks — ^Based  on  the  calculated  maximum 
dose  for  man  compatible  with  the  "accepta- 
ble" risk  (Item  15) ,  determined:  a.  what  level 
and  extent  of  exposure  In  man  would  result 
In  a  risk  equal  to  or  lower  than  the  accepta- 
ble risk  (Item  11) :  b.  what  quantatlve  dis- 
tribution of  time  and  space  in  the  environ- 
ment (Item  2)  would  result  in  the  selected 
level  of  exposure  in  man  (Item  3) . 

The  logic  sequences.  Illustrated  for  the  two 
basic  problems  of  estimation  of  carcinog^enlc 
risks,  require  these  categories  of  information: 

1.  Pactiial  information  on  the  sensitivity 
of  analytical  methods  and  on  the  extent  of 
environmental  distribution  and  of  exposure 
In  man  (Items  1.  2,  and  3). 

2.  Factual  Information  on  the  limits  of  the 
biological  determination  of  carclnogenclty, 
represented  by  the  sensitivity  of  bloassay 
methods,  the  significance  levels  of  the  results 
obtained,  and  the  dose-response  data  (Item 
4,5). 

3.  Documentation  of  the  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures used  for  the  selection  of  the  arbitrary 
factors  used  in  the  evaluation  process.  These 
factors  include  the  selection  of  a  socially  "ac- 
ceptable" risk,  of  a  procedure  for  dose- 
response  extrapolations  in  the  animal  model 
and  of  "safety  factors"  for  the  extrapolation 
from  animal  toman  (Items  6,  9, 11). 

Only  in  the  case  of  substances  for  which 
we  have  extensive  analytical  environmental 
data  and  extensive  bloassay  results  (iwt>bably 
including  a  doee-response  study  of  acceptable 
quality)  can  we  attempt  the  exercise  of  esti- 
mating some  dose  corresponding  to  an  "ac- 
ceptable" risk  for  man.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  cleaxly  stating  the  Justification  for 
each  of  the  arbitrary  extrapolltan  factors 
chosen.  The  selections  will  be  justified  only 
If  they  represent  an  upper  limit  of  risk  ac- 
ceptance, that  Is,  If  they  assure  us  that  the 
risk  In  man  Is  not  imdereetlmated. 
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WELFARE  FRAUD 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALrrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  «,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
charges  of  welfare  fraud  have  been  heard 
but  few  have  listened  to  the  examples  of 
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irresponsible  waste  of  the  American  tax 
dollar.  Recently  KNX  radio,  CBS,  in  Los 
Angeles,  presented  an  excellent  editorial 
dealing  with  specific  misuse  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  wish  to  present  the  editorial  in 
hopes  that  it  will  stir  some  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  welfare  mess: 
Welfare  Fraud 

Should  people  on  food  stamps  drive  Lin- 
coln Continentals? 

We  don't  think  so.  However,  our  friend, 
Ferd  Mendenhall  at  the  Valley  News,  found 
out  that  it  is  being  done. 

He  observed  a  well-dressed  lady  driving  a 
late-model  Lincoln  Continental  buying  food 
stamps.  This  was  at  the  Security-Pacific  bank 
in  Van  Nuys. 

That  seems  odd  to  us  since  food  stamps 
are  supposed  to  be  for  poor  people.  We  in- 
vestigated and  learned  that  the  lady  In 
question  is  apparently  Johnle  Blunt  of  San 
Fernando. 

Checking  fimher,  we  found  that  she  Is 
known  at  two  Van  Nuys  supermarkets.  We 
are  told  that  she  uses  her  food  stamps  to 
buy  such  luxury  food  items  as  shrimp  and 
steak. 

The  County  Department  of  Social  Services 
says  that  no  one  by  that  name  Is  registered 
with  them.  Yet,  you  are  supposed  to  have  a 
county  identification  card  in  order  to  buy 
food  stamps. 

So,  there's  something  that  doesn't  ring 
true  here.  Either  the  bank  is  selling  food 
stamps  to  people  without  proper  identifica- 
tion cards,  or,  the  card  Johnle  Blunt  is  using 
to  get  food  stamps,  is  not  hers. 

Either  way,  she  seems  able  to  get  food 
stamps  and  drive  her  Lincoln  Continental 
at  the  same  time.  That's  a  lot  more  than 
many  of  us  who  are  paying  taxes  can  do. 

To  KNX  this  smacks  of  blatant  welfare 
fraud.  It  ought  to  be  vigorously  investigated 
by  the  District  Attorney.  We  expect  that  it 
wUl  be. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RULE 
BELONGS  TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hearings 
on  February  8,  before  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  testified  In 
support  of  H.R.  355  "to  retrocede  a  por- 
tion of  the  District  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land" in  order  to  give  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote 
and  self-government. 

I  strongly  opposed  any  home  rule 
theory  which  would  abrogate  the  per- 
petuation of  our  Federal  City  as  a  neutral 
political  sanctuary,  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  insert  my  statement  at  this  point,  to 
be  followed  by  the  text  of  H.R.  355 : 
Statement  of  John  r.  Rarick 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  today 
in  support  of  my  bill  H.R.  365,  "to  retrocede 
a  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
State  of  Maryland"  which  is  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  Chairman's  bill,  BM.  12823. 

Let  me  at  the  outset,  I  am  In  favor  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  aa 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  our  Federal  city,  the 
home,  of  our  Nation's  Government;  therefore. 
It  Is  presently  under  home  rule — the  control 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  framera  of  the  Constitution  under- 
stood the  Importance  of  a  neutral  environ- 
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ment.  They  had  experienced  the  threat  of 
mob  rule  to  a  republican  form  of  government; 
indeed,  the  Continental  Congress  was  itself 
Slu-rounded  and  imperiled  by  such  a  lawless 
mob  from  which  it  was  powerless  to  protect 
itself 

The  Founding  Fathers,  therefore,  provided 
In  the  Constitution  for  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  district,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  which  the  Congress  should  have  plenary 
and  exclusive  legislative  power.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  Article  1,  Section  8, 
Clause  17,  guarantees  a  neutral,  nonpolltlcal 
sanctuary  for  the  seat  of  our  Government, 
where  the  representatives  of  the  people  could 
meet  in  safety  far  from  the  "maddening 
crowd" — issue  oriented  as  they  are  or  can  be 
made. 

This  Clause  is  worth  noting  in  Its  entirety: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  au- 
thority over  all  places  purchased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other 
needful  buildings; 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  recog- 
nized that  the  Nation's  Capital  belonged  in 
the  same  category  as  these  other  essential 
Federal  properties.  It  serves  the  people  of  the 
Nation;  it  is  supp>orted  and  maintained  by 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is  controlled 
and  governed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  This  Is  the  function 
of  this  Committee — to  exercise  the  control 
and  authority  over  the  District  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  this  Country. 

The  Constitution  gives  "home  rule"  to  the 
Congress;  to  surrender  It  In  any  manner 
would  be  to  abrogate  the  power  of  the  people 
over  that  which  Is  rightfully  theirs  to  hold 
and  cohtrol.  The  inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  no  more  entitlement  in 
logic  or  In  morality  to  "home  rule"  than  do 
the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  Red- 
stone Arsenal,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  or,  for  that  matter  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  located  in  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 

There  are  those  who  attack  the  people's 
present  system  of  "home  nile"  in  the  District 
and  argue  Instead  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shoiUd  have  either  Statehood  and/or  Con- 
gressional representation  as  a  s^arate  and 
umque  entity.  There  is,  however,  no  avail- 
able evidence  to  indicate  the  people  of  the 
District  are  deserving  of  such  compensatory 
recognition.  On  the  contrary,  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  never  been  self-supporting; 
it  Is  not  now  able  to  pay  its  own  way  nor 
will  it  ever  be  able  to  do  so.  Unfortunately, 
such  shibboleths  as  "home  rule,"  "democ- 
racy", and  "government  by  the  people"  have 
caused  the  Congress  to  forget  the  lessons  of 
history  and  to  rellngulsh  step  by  step  our  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  over  our  home  to 
residents  whose  inability  to  operate  a  dty 
of  this  size  and  complexity  has  made  Wash- 
ington an  International  Joke,  the  laughing 
stock  of  people  the  world  over. 

We  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  capitals  of  certain  imdeveloped  or  emerg- 
ing nations  were  regarded  as  hazardous  posts 
by  civilized  people  in  the  foreign  service;  but 
it  is  more  than  a  little  disturbing  to  find  that 
our  own  Capital — supposedly  the  showplace 
of  democracy — is  regarded  as  hazardous  duty 
by  the  personnel  of  many  of  the  foreign  em- 
bassies resident  here. 

The  other  aspects  of  the  domestic  situa- 
tion here  In  Washington  certainly  do  not  in- 
dicate that  the  residents  of  the  District  have 
the  ability  to  govern  themselves  Crime  Is 
rampant;  rape  and  murder  occur  during  the 
daylight  hours  within  a  block  of  the  White 
Hoxise,  Indeed,  in  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing itself.  Are  we  to  brieve  home  rule  would 
restore  law  and  order? 
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The  level  of  public  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict Is  certainly  an  illustrative  example.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict doesn't  luiow  bow  many  people  are  on 
the  school  board  payroll  and  has  no  idea  of 
the  disposition  of  school  funds.  Superin- 
tendent Hugh  Scott  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "We  don't  know  the  scope  of  the  defi- 
cit and  we  don't  have  the  system  or  the  peo- 
ple to  provide  it,"  yet  these  are  the  same 
people  crying  for  "home  rule." 

The  state  of  education  itself  is  worse.  There 
are  now  51  completely  black  schools  without 
one  white  student,  and  as  late  as  June  3. 
1971,  Superintendent  Scott  announced  that 
the  average  reading  level  of  8th  grade  stu- 
dents in  the  District  is  equivalent  to  6th 
grade  reading  ability  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 
The  District  student  actually  progresses  at  a 
rate  of  about  %ths  the  national  average,  and 
the  situation  becomes  worse  as  the  progres- 
sive education  programs  force  more  and  more 
whites  and  intelligent  Negroes  to  flee  to  the 
suburbs.  Are  we  to  believe  education  would 
Improve  because  of  home  rule? 

The  apologists  and  interpretative  analyzers 
seek  to  explain  the  exodus  of  decent  Amer- 
icans on  the  failure  to  pour  more  and  more 
taxpayers'  money  down  this  disgrace  to  Amer- 
ican democracy  for  more  giveaways  and  more 
free  public  accommodations  to  encourage 
more  squatters  on  the  federal  reservation. 
Few  dare  to  comment  on  the  obvious  reasons 
for  this  mass  migration  of  decent  Americans 
from  their  Nation's  Capital;  that  is,  the  fear 
of  violence  and  even  death;  the  concern  for 
human  safety  and  property;  and  the  na- 
tural desire  to  be  with  people  of  one's  own 
choice  and  kind.  The  local  and  national  news 
media  continue  to  violate  the  principles  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  and  they  continue 
to  suppress  these  truths  because  those  who 
control  the  "right  to  know"  mechanism  in 
American  society  reg^d  the  right  to  choose 
your  own  society,  your  neighbors,  and  yotir 
friends  as  being  foreign  to  our  "free  Society." 
Are  we  to  believe  the  Press  would  be  more 
free  and  impartial  because  of  Home  Rule? 
Neither  Home  Rule  nor  massive  outlays  of 
money  can  solve  the  Districts  dilemma, 
alone.  There  are  but  two  solutions:  first,  our 
many  liberal  and  moderate  citizens  who  pro- 
fess to  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  integrated  brotherhood,  permissive- 
ness, and  tolerance  to  return  to  the  District 
to  live  and  take  part  in  community  afi'airs, 
including  sending  their  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  District;  or,  secondly,  re- 
move all  the  people  from  the  Federal  dis- 
trict who  are  not  here  on  government  busi- 
ness and  resettle  them  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  sparse  population,  and  living 
room,  the  Yankee  challenge  of  creating  some- 
thing from  nothing. 

Unfortunately,  the  former  possibility  seems 
more  and  more  unreal  as  news  articles  con- 
tinue to  Indicate  that  our  country's  leaders 
make  laws  and  enforce  them  that  they  them- 
selves do  not  adhere  to  or  that  they  cir- 
cumvent in  one  way  or  the  other;  therefore, 
the  only  real  possibility  Is  to  resettle  the 
people  of  the  District  in  other  areas. 

Again,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  cost  of 
relocating  these  exploited  people  to  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  like  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  or  Kansas  is  prohibitive; 
certainly  the  people  of  those  States  would 
benefit  from  such  close  association  with  the 
people  of  the  caliber  of  those  In  the  District. 
It  la,  therefore,  logical  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  retrocession  of  that  part  of 
the  District  populated  by  people  whose  busi- 
ness Is  other  than  governmental  to  Mary- 
land. Such  a  move  would  entail  no  cost;  it 
would  not  uproot  any  of  the  District's  popu- 
lation, and  it  would  give  them  what  they 
seem  to  want  so  desperately — the  right  to 
vote  and  the  right  to  self-government.  Under 
the  principle  of  retrocession,  the  pteople  of 
the  District  would  become  citizens  of  Mary- 
land and  would  operate  as  any  other  com- 
munity in  that  State,  with  the  right  to  seU- 
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government    and    voting    representation    In 
Congress. 

This  bill  and  others  advocating  retroces- 
sion would  accomplish  two  basic  objectives: 
1)  It  would  effectively  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  residents  of  the  District  for  the  right  to 
vote  and  would  give  them  self-government; 
and  2)  it  would  not  violate  the  basic  Ck>n- 
stltutlonal  principle  underyllng  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  city — that  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  States  and  of 
every  political  persuasion  could  meet  in 
safety  to  legislate  the  laws  of  this  Republic. 

Certainly  the  addition  of  this  portion  of 
the  District  to  Maryland  would  give  the 
State  another  Congressman  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Maryland  would  also  have  to  an- 
swer to  the  people  living  In  the  retroceded 
area.  Furthermore,  these  people  would  be 
able  to  elect  their  own  mayor  and  other  city 
officials  and  participate  in  State  elections 
just  as  any  other  citizen  In  Maryland. 

There  is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
giving  the  District  voting  representation  in 
Congress  as  a  separate  geographical  location. 
Sympathy  for  transients  and  migrants  who 
have  been  Induced  by  many  causes  and  prom- 
ises to  settle  in  Washington  certainly  can- 
not be  considered  as  serious  grounds  for  the 
granting  of  Statehood  or  Congressional  rep- 
resentation. After  all,  these  people  knew 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  settling 
here;  there  was  no  false  representation  on 
our  part;  it  Is  not  something  that  has  been 
sprung  upon  them  suddenly,  yet  there  are 
still  those  who  support  such  an  Idea  in  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  block  votes  or  misinformed 
people  at  home. 

To  give  Statehood  and/or  Congressional 
representation  to  the  people  of  the  District 
will  benefit  no  one.  The  only  possible  results 
of  such  action  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  would  result  in  the 
increased  threat  to  the  personal  safety  of 
those  of  us  in  Congress,  our  staffs,  and  our 
families.  At  most,  the  American  people  could 
•  •  •  to  be  controlled  and  exploited  by  ex- 
tremist pressure  groups. 

Of  some  relevance  at  this  point  is  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  January  24,  1972,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  headlined  "Black  Muslims 
Plan  to  Expand  Activities."  This  is  a  branch 
of  the  same  organization  that  was  Involved 
in  the  recent  racial  confrontation  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  the  capital  of  my  State 
and  the  major  city  of  my  District.  As  you  all 
know,  the  Black  Mtisllm  group  is  a  "black 
separatist"  organization. 

The  article  clearly  indicates  that  the  Black 
Muslim  group  Is  expanding  operations  in 
the  District,  Including  providing  free  schools 
In  "black  history"  and  the  <^)ening  of  three 
new  "temples"  In  the  Washington  area. 
There  is  every  Indication  that  the  Black 
Muslims  Intend  to  expand  their  operations 
and  work  to  recruit  new  followers  from  the 
District's  71%  black  population.  I  ask  that 
this  newscllpping  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  my  testimony. 

tPpom  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  34,  1972] 

BLACK  Muslims  Plan  To  Exfakd  Activities 

(By  Ivan  Brandon) 

Minister  Lonnie  Shabazz,  leader  of  Wash- 
ington's Black  Muslim  community,  said  yes- 
terday that  his  followers  will  expand  their 
activities  in  Washington  with  the  opening 
of  three  more  temples  here  within  the  next 
three  months. 

Shabazz,  interviewed  on  the  WRC-TV 
show  "Dimension  Washington,"  also  said 
that  the  Muslims  will  open  a  college  branch 
of  the  Muslim  University  of  Islam  In  March. 

The  University  of  Islam,  located  In  Chi- 
cago,  is  made  up  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  a  college  set  up  by  Muslims' 
leader,  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad. 
There  are  branches  of  the  university  In  most 
cities  where  the  Muslims  have  a  mosque. 

The  local  Muslims  run  a  high  school  and 
an  elenaentary  schocd  with  a  total  enrollment 
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of  about  360  students.  Shabazz  said  the  col- 
lege will  probably  have  about  60  students 
when  it  opens. 

The  schools  are  open  to  all  black  students 
and  are  tuition  free.  Shabazz  said  the  Mxis- 
11ms  have  opened  their  own  schools  because 
"the  schools  are  in  a  bad  situation."  He  add- 
ed that  black  studies  programs  "are  nothing 
more  than  a  warmed-over  version  of  white 
history.  The  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad 
has  solved  with  his  own  schools,"  Shabaza 
said. 

Shabazz  said  the  new  temples  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Upper  Northwest,  Northeast  and 
Southeast  sections  of  the  city.  Muhammad's 
Moeque  No.  4,  1519  4th  St.  N.W.,  is  the  Mus- 
lims' headquarters  here. 

Shabazz  did  not  say  how  much  the  expan- 
sion would  cost  or  offer  any  other  details  Dn 
the  new  temples.  The  Muslims  will  not  re- 
lease the  number  of  members  In  the  Wash- 
ington area  or  nationwide. 

Shabazz  was  questioned  about  Muslim  in- 
volvement at  the  recent  shootout  in  Baton 
Rouge  where  two  blacks  and  two  policemen 
were  killed  in  what  police  officials  called  a 
confrontation  prompted   by  Muslims. 

"We  have  been  taught  by  the  Honorable 
Elijah  Muhammad  to  go  about  our  work  in 
a  peaceful  manner.  We  were  not  Involved  at 
all"  in  the  Incident  in  Baton  Rouge,  Shabazz 
said. 

Shabazz  said  local  Muslims  have  a  "peace- 
ful relationship"  with  the  Washington  police. 
Muslims  have  been  in  Washington  for  nearly 
40  years,  and  there  have  been  no  serious  in- 
cidents here  involving  Mtislims  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

When  asked  about  reports  of  an  internal 
struggle  for  control  of  the  Muslims,  Shabazz 
quickly  denied  all  rumors,  saying  that  there 
la  no  dissent  or  power  struggle  going  on  with- 
in the  movement. 

It  is  certainly  worth  considering  at  this 
point  whether  or  not  an  organization  such 
as  the  Black  Muslims  could.  In  fact,  control 
the  District  or  elect  the  representatives 
should  the  District  be  given  Congressional 
representation  as  a  separate  or  distinct  imlt. 

The  percentage  of  voter  turnout  in  the 
recent  D.  C.  elections  indicates  that  there 
is  a  distinct  possibility  that  such  an  activist 
group  like  the  Black  Muslims  could  control 
the  local  elections.  The  percentage  of  voters 
actually  going  to  the  polls  in  the  District 
are  shocking.  If  such  a  thing  as  this  occurred 
in  the  South,  the  Justice  Department  would 
invoke  the  Civil  Rights  Act  because  less  than 
50%  of  the  voters  timied  out  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  liberals,  there  had  to  be 
suppression  of  rights. 

In  the  1969  School  Board  Election  at  large, 
18.17%  of  the  voters  cast  ballots.  In  the 
D.  C.  Delegate  primary  only  45.21%  of  the 
people  went  to  the  polls  and  in  the  March 
Gteneral  Election  only  44.93%  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  took  part  In  the  democratic 
process.  Yet  these  are  the  same  people  who 
the  opinion  makers  would  have  us  believe 
want  home  rule. 

Of  some  significance  here  to  bring  the  fig- 
ures up  to  date,  only  18%  of  the  registered 
voters  took  part  in  the  Ist  Primary  to  elect 
District  School  Board  Members  on  2  Novem- 
ber 1971;  only  9%,  or  14,998  votes,  were  cast 
in  the  ensuing  nin-off  election  held  24  No- 
vember 1971.  It  Is  certainly  something  that 
must  be  considered  in  deliberations  on  bills 
that  offer  total  home  nile  to  the  District  or 
voting  representation  in  Congress — it  would 
be  indeed  shocking  to  have  15,000  votes  cast 
in  an  election  to  name  a  Congressman  and 
two  Senators.  It  would  only  require  7,501 
votes  to  win — certainly  well  within  the  reach 
of  membership  of  activist  groups  such  as  the 
Black  Muslims. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  Is  essential  for  the  freedom 
and  safety  of  the  Congrees,  federal  employ- 
ees, our  staffs  and  visitors  to  our  Nation's 
Capitol  that  the  Coagrea  retain  the  power 
to    goivem    and    control    oar   Federal    city, 
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rather  than  yield  such  powers  to  the  exploit- 
ers of  the  squatters  on  this  Federal  reser- 
vation. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  "home  rule." 
The  people  of  this  Nation  are  the  rightful 
owners  of  this  city;  it  Is  fitting  that  their 
elected  representatives  govern  It.  To  yield 
control  over  the  District  exposes  this  govern- 
ment to  absolute  mob  rule,  to  street  democ- 
racy where  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  would  live  In  virtual  fear  of  their 
lives,  subject  to  the  whims  and  pressures 
of  mob  rule  such  as  that  dictated  here  dur- 
ing the  recent  May  Day  demonstrations  or 
the  earlier  riots  that  threatened  this  city. 

No  legislator  can  say  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  an  independent.  Impartial  com- 
munity, or  a  safe  place  to  work  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  oonstltuents.  Neither  Is  the  Dis- 
trict a  model  city  or  the  "showplace  of 
democracy":  rather,  It  Is  a  sinkh<^e,  rat-In- 
fested, the  laughing  stock  of  the  free  and 
Communist  world.  It  Is  certainly  not  In- 
dicative of  crooB-section  of  American  soci- 
ety; It  Is  not  even  In  the  proper  racial  bal- 
ance. Nor  is  there  any  indication  but  that 
the  so-called  "Home  Rule"  would  worsen — 
not  improve  situations. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  "hmne 
rule,"  and  or  representation  in  Congrees.  The 
only  logical  means  available  of  satisfying  this 
problem  is  through  retrocession  to  Maryland. 
There  is  historic  precedent  in  the  1846  retro- 
ceesion  of  the  portion  of  the  District  to  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Furthermore,  and  most 
important,  such  a  move  would  satisfy  two 
basic  objectives:  1)  it  would  effectively  sat- 
isfy the  desire  of  the  sincere  resld^its  of 
the  District  for  the  right  to  vote  and  would 
give  them  self-government  and  Congressional 
representation  as  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Maryland;  and  2)  it  would  not  violate  the 
basic  Constitutional  principle  underlying  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  dty — that  rep- 
resentatives from  the  several  States  of  every 
political  persuasion  oould  meet  In  safety  to 
legislate  the  laws  of  the  Republic  far  from 
the  "maddening  crowd"  and  the  pressures  of 
mob  rule. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  H.R.  355,  or  any  of 
the  other  biUs  profXMlng  retrocession  of  pert 
of  the  District  to  Maryland. 


H.R.  355 

A  bill  to  retrocede  a  portion  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  to  the  State  of  Maryland 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
that  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  not  included  within  the  Fed- 
eral area  described  In  section  3  of  this  Act, 
and  all  the  rights  and  Jurisdiction  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
in  connection  therewith,  are  hereby  retro- 
ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  accept- 
ance thereof  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  vest  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
any  property  right  In  any  real  or  personal 
property  situated  in  that  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  retroceded  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  and  held  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
person,  except  as  such  property  may  be 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the 
United  States  or  by  such  person,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(b)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  laws  in  effect  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  of  the  date  of  accept- 
ance by  the  State  of  Maryland  of  the  retro- 
cession provided  for  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  extension  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  Judicial  system  over  that  portion  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia  retroceded  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  United  States  shaU  retain  Juris- 
diction over  the  real  and  personal  property 
held  by  It,  and  situated  within  that  portion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  retroceded  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  United  States  exercises 
Jurisdiction  over  property  held  by  it  situated 
within  the  various  States. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Federal  area  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  that  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  situated  within  the 
boundary  line  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  the  east  side  of  Rock  Creek 
where  it  meets  the  Potomac  River  and  run- 
ning generally  north  and  east  to  a  point 
where  P  Street  Northwest  intersects  Rock 
Creek; 

thence  east  on  P  Street  Northwest  to 
Florida  Avenue; 

thence  following  Florida  Avenue  to  Fif- 
teenth Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  Northeast 
to  C  Street  Northeast; 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Northeast  to  the 
East  Capitol  Street  Bridge; 

thence  east  on  the  East  Capitol  Street 
Bridge  to  the  point  where  It  intersects  the 
middle  of  the  Anacostia  River  channel; 

thence  generally  south  and  west  down  the 
mldchannel  oif  the  Anacostia  River  to  that 
point  in  the  channel  that  is  due  south  of 
Halns  Point; 

thence  due  west  to  the  present  Virginia- 
District  of  Columbia  boundary  at  the  shore- 
line of  Washington  National  Airport: 

thence  generally  north  and  east  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District  of 
Columbia  boundary  to  a  point  parallel  to  the 
northernmost  projection  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Island; 

thence  east  to  the  confluence  of  Rock  Creek 
and  the  Potomac  River. 

(b)  Where  the  Federal  area  described  in 
subsection  (a)  is  bounded  by  streets  such 
streets  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  City  and  the  Federal 
Jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  the  sidewalks  of 
the  distant  side  of  the  street. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  State  of  Maryland  of  the 
Federal  area  retroceded  to  it  under  this  Act, 
the  State  of  Maryland  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  Representative  In  addition  to  the  number 
of  Representatives  to  which  it  is  otherwise 
entitled,  until  the  taking  effect  of  the  next 
reapportionment,  and  such  Representative 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  now  prescribed 
by  law.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  the  State 
of  Maryland,  such  additional  Representative 
shall  be  elected  from  the  Federal  area  re- 
troceded under  this  Act.  Such  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  membership  shall  not  operate 
to  either  increase  or  decrease  the  permanent 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  August  8,  1911  (37 
Stat.  13)  nor  shall  such  temporary  Increase 
affect  the  basis  of  apportionment  established 
by  the  Act  of  November  15.  1941  (55  Stat. 
761;  2  U.S.C.  2a),  for  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress and  each  Congress  thereafter. 
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GRESsiONAL  RECORD,  poems  of  most  excel- 
lent quality,  written  by  the  oldest  living 
member  of  this  body,  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  of  Kentucky  and  Washington, 
D.C. 

On  the  15th  of  next  August,  he  will 
be  at  the  close  of  his  102d  year,  yet.  as 
far  as  his  mental  attributes  are  con- 
cerned, he  seems  to  be  as  good  as  new. 
He  is  yet  very  active  with  a  variety  of 
subjects — mostly  of  philosophic  char- 
acter. He  is  indeed  a  very  busy  man. 

Recently  Mr.  Thatcher  wrote  a  poem 
entitled,  "1972."  I  have  encountered 
nothing  in  world  literature,  so  far  as  my 
reading  is  concerned,  a  pioem  of  greater 
excellence,  written  by  one  of  advanced 
years. 

I  read  this  poem,  written  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  New  Year,  with  much  appre- 
ciation. I  include  it  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  so  that  others  may  share  and 
enjoy  it. 

The  poem  follows: 

1972 
(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 

First  day.  first  month,  of  nineteen  seventy- 
two! 
The  year  ahead  unclear  as  to  chance  and 
choice  1 
Whether  we  live  or  die,  we  cannot  view 

What  may  emerge  to  cause  us  to  rejoice. 
Or  else,  lament.  'Tis  best  for  none  to  know 

The  futitfe's  scroll,  and  aU  its  mystery. 
The  laws  whereby  we  come,  and  live,  and  go. 
Were  planned  and  fashioned,  as  they  bad 
to  be. 
And  every  human  creature,  while  in  life. 
Should  learn  and  heed  the  lessons  of  the 
past; 
The  ancient  texts  apply  to  modem  strife — 
They  were  bewrought.  thru  timeless  time 
to  last. 
All  those  who  fall  to  choose  the  proven  path. 
Must  bear,  perforce,  the  cross  and  crown 
of  wrath ! 


AN  INDEPENDENT  OCEAN  AGENCY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTDCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time,  there  have  appeared  in  the  Con- 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CALtrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  early  proponents  of  a  united 
oceanographic  effort  within  the  Pederal 
Government,  I  read  with  Interest  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  written  by  Charles  W. 
Covey,  the  distinguished  editor  of  Under 
Sea  Technology,  and  commend  Mr. 
Covey's  thoughtful  commentary  to  my 
House  colleagues  for  their  careful  con- 
sideration: 

An  Independent  Ocean  Agency 
The  year  1971  will  probably  be  marked  as 
a  turn-around  year  for  the  ocean  business 
and  marine  sciences.  The  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  was  almost 
put  together,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  was 
named,  the  oceans  received  more  attention 
at  the  White  House,  several  new  ocean  re- 
search and  survey  programs  started  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  continued  to  receive 
higher  priority  in  defense.  Recent  talks  with 
responsible  people  in  government,  )nd.^try 
and  the  academic  community  indicate  the 
most  optimism  we  have  seen  in  three  years 
for  oceanography,  marine  resources  develop- 
ment, ocean  engineering  and  marine  scien- 
tific research. 
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As  one  looks  at  the  future  prospects  for  the 
success  of  ocean  programs  In  the  U.S.,  the 
establishment  of  an  Independent  ocean  agen- 
cy In  the  Federal  government  Is  essential. 
There  Is  no  better  1972  new  year's  resolution 
for  the  ocean  community  than  to  again  re- 
peat the  need  for  increased  marine  programs 
In  an  Independent  ocean  agency.  The  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
should  be  moved  out  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment— but  more  importantly,  marine 
programs  In  12  other  government  agencies 
should  be  put  under  NOAA.  Some  people  say 
we  should  be  thankful  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration established  NOAA.  I  agree,  but 
we  must  not  accept  this  type  organl2satlon 
and  Its  structure  as  the  ultimate.  No  admin- 
istration can  use  the  creation  of  NOAA  as  a 
Justification  for  not  having  an  Independent 
ocean  agency  and  not  Increasing  marine  pro- 
grams. We  should  continue  telling  every 
person  concerned  that  the  oceans  are  Im- 
portant and  that  more  should  be  done  to 
understand  and  use  them  Intelligently. 

The  arguments  for  an  Independent  NOAA 
are  not  to  judge  Its  performance  to  date  un- 
der Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  for  the  organization 
is  Just  now  being  put  together.  The  problems 
of  integrating  several  government  units  with 
personnel  restrictions  and  the  wage-price 
freeze  have  delayed  the  Implementation  of 
plans.  The  ocean  community  will  be  looking 
closely  in  the  coming  year  as  NOAA  accom- 
plishments hopefully  unfold. 

A  discouraging  fact  about  NOAA  is  that  ite 
total  FY-1972  ocean  budget  of  about  9135 
million  is  only  22%  of  the  total  Federal  ma- 
rine sciences  effort.  The  major  ocean  pro- 
grams, outside  fisheries,  are  not  in  NOAA. 
They  are  in  the  Navy,  Coast  Ouard,  EPA,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  Interior 
Department.  There  Is  no  legal  or  official  means 
for  coordinating  marine  programs  in  the 
Federal  government.  It  Is  up  to  the  good  sense 
of  top  officials  in  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies involved  to  do  what  they  can  to  co- 
operate, avoid  duplication  and  utilize  equip- 
ment and  facilities  efficiently. 

The  recently  appointed  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  has 
the  legal  authority  to  look  at  all  marine  and 
atmospheric  sciences  and  services  programs 
in  the  government  and  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive advisory  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  A 
small  bud,;et  and  department  supervision  wUl 
probably  limit  the  effectiveness  of  this  group 
as  a  major  force  for  new  ccean  programs. 

The  s3rious  problem  with  advancing  ocean 
programs  in  the  Federal  maze  is  the  lack  of 
a  unined  presentation  of  possible  projects 
and  organization  to  the  real  political  powers. 
It  Is  the  old  story — "united  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall."  The  well  documented  and  authorita- 
tive proposals  by  the  Stratton  Commission 
embrace  many  industries,  technologies  and 
scientific  disciplines.  The  reasons — political, 
technical,  economic  and  social — are  all  there, 
but  they  have  not  been  put  together  by  all 
the  different  interests  involved.  Wliile  It  is 
true  that  oil,  fish,  ships,  lawyers,  scientists, 
engineers  and  admirals  is  a  strange  mix,  the 
conunon  denominator  is  sea  water.  I  urge  the 
major  commercial  and  scientific  parties  in- 
volved in  the  oceans  to  think  about  a  unified 
pitch  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently WCBS  radio  in  New  York  pre- 
sented an  excellent  editorial  in  support 
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of  the  space  shuttle  program  of  the 
NASA.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  very  fine 
support  for  our  national  space  program 
since  it  has  become  all  too  popular  in 
some  circles  to  condemn  the  program  in- 
stead of  lending  a  helping  hand  for  its 
success. 

I  wish  to  present  the  editorial: 
Space   SHtrTTLE 

The  Space  Shuttle  program  will  come  un- 
der heavy  fire  when  it  is  debated  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  already  being  criticized  by  many 
people. 

The  criticism  heard  most  often  is  that 
the  money  should  not  be  spent  on  space 
Willie  there  are  so  many  pressing  problems 
on  earth. 

WCBS  disagrees  with  this  reasoning.  Vast 
amounts  of  money  are  being  poured  into 
the  social  problems  of  America.  Judging  from 
the  results,  money  alone  is  not  an  answer. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  a  fiscal  1972  operating  budget 
of  some  26  billion  dollars.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  a 
budget  of  nearly  four  bUlion. 

Even  with  these  amounts,  we  are  still  not 
close  to  solving  the  problems  of  our  clUea. 
of  education,  of  health  care  and  of  pollution. 

The  six-year  request  for  the  Shuttle  is  five- 
and-a-half  billion  dollars.  This  money  could 
be  spread  over  several  other  agencies.  But  the 
impact  on  their  total  budgets  would  be  rela- 
tively small. 

Our  social  problems  are  not  being  solved 
with  the  massive  amounts  of  money  already 
being  devoted  to  them.  The  little  extra  avail- 
able if  the  Shuttle  were  abandoned  woiild 
make  little  difference. 

But  scrapping  the  Shuttle  would  eliminate 
the  long-range  benefits  we  expect  to  come 
from  the  manned  space  flight  program.  ITiis 
is  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  what  Uttle  we 
would  get  if  the  money  were  dispersed. 


February  9,  197i 


MANKATO  STATE  LAUNCHES  MINI 
COURSES 


ViN' 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


OF  MINNESOTA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\        Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  James 
P.  Nickerson,  president  of  Mankato  State 
College  in  my  congressional  district  was 
in  Washington  on  business  recently,  and 
while  here  described  to  me  an  innovative 
program  underway  at  his  school  that  is 
so  meritorious  and  heartening,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  project  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  It  may  be  an  approach  that 
other  schools  in  similar  circumstances 
may  wish  to  follow. 

As  is  the  case  at  a  number  of  schools 
of  higher  education  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  Mankato  State  College  has  been  ex- 
periencing a  serious  financial  pinch. 
State  moneys  to  support  the  school's  in- 
structional program  are  based  upon  a 
formula:  the  number  of  credit  hours  gen- 
erated by  the  niunber  of  students — fuU- 
time  equivalents — enrolled.  But  after 
two  decades  of  steady  and  often  spectac- 
ular growth,  Mankato  State's  enrollment 
for  the  fall  quarter  of  1971  declined  by 
approximately  620  full-time  students. 
That  decline,  plus  a  projected  further 
decline  next  year,  means  the  college 
must  reduce  the  size  of  its  faculty  by 
approximately  36  positions  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  next  school  year. 


Such  a  reduction  obviously  would  be  a 
serious  personal  matter  for  each  profes- 
sor involved  in  the  cutback  and  it  also 
would  be  a  significant  loss  for  the  school 
whose  total  capacity  for  service  would  be 
thereby  impaired. 

In  Mankato  State's  case,  what  is  so 
significant  Is  the  ingenious,  cooperative 
program  launched  by  the  students  and 
faculty  to  preserve  these  36  positions 
imtil  such  time  as  a  restored  enrollment 
rate  solves  the  problem. 

Initially,  when  confronted  with  the 
threat  of  a  cutback  in  Jobs,  a  member  of 
the  mathematics  department  suggested 
that  a  short  range  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem would  be  to  encourage  each  student 
to  register  for  1  additional  credit  hour. 
The  extra  income  therefrom,  plus  the 
additional  State  appropriations  to  which 
the  institution  would  subsequently  be  en- 
titled, would  provide  sufficient  additional 
revenues  to  save  at  least  some  of  the  36 
faculty  positions. 

This  idea  took  enthusiastic  hold  among 
the  MSC  student  body,  and  a  student- 
faculty  Crisis  Campaign  for  Education 
Committee  was  formed  in  an  effort  to 
save  the  faculty.  In  order  to  encourage 
maximum  enrollment,  supporters  decided 
to  offer  something  different — in  content, 
style,  and  approach.  Faculty  members 
and  administrators  were  asked  to  pro- 
pose short  courses  on  any  topic  of  inter- 
est which  had  academic  merit.  In  effect, 
the  college  was  asked  to  reassess  its  tal- 
ents and  special  interests  and  to  malw 
them  available  not  only  to  students,  but 
to  surrounding  townspeople  and  area 
residents. 

As  a  result,  some  500  "mini  courses" 
have  been  created  ranging  over  such  sub- 
jects as  international  cooking,  ice  fishing, 
simplified  chemistry  for  laymen,  Volks- 
wagen repair,  and  so  forth.  These  month- 
long  courses  are  being  offered  by  f  swulty 
members  in  addition  to  their  regular 
workloads  and  for  no  extra  pay. 

Offering  encouragement  to  the  mini 
course  concept,  the  State  college  board 
agreed  to  waive  fees  beyond  the  basic 
tuition  cost  for  townspeople  as  a  further 
inducement  to  aid  their  education.  Thus 
far,  some  350  area  residents  have  en- 
rolled in  one  or  more  mini  courses  offered 
for  1  credit  hour,  and  some  are  making 
their  first  contact  with  this  or  any  col- 
lege program  through  the  vastly  reduced 
cost  that  has  resulted.  A  one-credit 
mini  course  costs  just  $7.25.  Altogether, 
these  special  courses  have  attracted  2,500 
enrollees  among  students  and  towns- 
people. 

As  a  Mankato  State  official  recently 
advised: 

No  one  expects  the  mini  course  effort  to 
totally  solve  the  problem  of  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  faculty  meml>er8  but  it  will 
aid  in  that  effort  and  it  may  well  provide 
new  Incentives  for  additional  programmatic 
Irmovations  at  Mankato  State. 

Certainly.  I  <Jiink  this  interesting  ven- 
ture by  the  faculty  and  students  at  MSC 
deserves  high  praise.  It  demonstrates 
commendable  initiative  to  meet  a  real 
problem  in  a  constructive  smd  creative 
fashion.  And  if  it  proves  successful,  it 
may  well  lead  to  dramatic  changes  of 
program  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  community. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  express  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  students 
and  faculty  at  MSC  for  providing  this 
spirited  example  of  irmovative  leader- 
ship. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude articles  from  the  Mankato  Free 
Press  and  Austin  Daily  Herald  along 
with  a  press  release  provided  by  the 
school  which  describe  the  MSC  mini 
coiuse  program  more  fully : 

MlNI-COtmSE    RXCISTKATION    NXTMBERS    CHEATS 
SxmPRISES 

Mini  courses  at  Mankato  State  College  be- 
come reality  beginning  Monday,  as  some  2,500 
Willing  customers  take  to  the  classroom,  pri- 
vate homes  or  even  the  street  to  study  every- 
thing from  repairing  a  Volkswagen  to  making 
a  bulletin  board. 

When  the  college  computer  began  spewing 
forth  the  Information  on  the  number  of 
classes  versus  the  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested, some  surprises  were  in  order. 

For  Instance,  the  most  popular  courses 
seem  to  Involve  "outside  experts"  from  the 
community. 

High  on  the  popvUarity  list  with  nearly  50 
students  U.  a  course  entitled  "Everything 
Tou  Wanted  to  Know  About  Personal  Credit, 
Banking,  the  Police,  City  Hall,  Owning  Prop- 
erty, and  the  Establishment,  but  were  Afraid 
to  Ask." 

The  participating  teachers  include  Man- 
kato City  Manager  WlUiam  A.  Bassett,  Paul 
Bell  from  the  credit  bureau,  Charles  Alexan- 
der, Mankato  chief  of  police,  George  Sugden, 
president  of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank 
and  Paul  Hadley,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Mankato  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Contrary  to  what  was  anticipated,  the  mini 
courses  slanted  for  the  more  "spirited"  set 
such  as  wlnemaking  and  thcee  on  other  in- 
toxicating beverages,  did  not  show  the  ex- 
pected popularity.  Wlnemaking  does  have  13 
Interested  students. 

A  course  on  Intoxicating  beverages  which 
will  be  an  "Indepth"  consideration  with  "in- 
tensive field  work"  only  gleaned  four 
students. 

And  another  covtrse  which  will  broach  the 
subjecta  of  venereal  disease,  pregnancy, 
sexual  identity  and  other  related  problems 
came  up  with  just  two  takers. 

Someone  suggested  that  maybe  those 
topics  are  better  covered  from  the  elementary 
level  to  high  school — that  college  students  are 
well  beyond  that. 

In  the  music  department,  the  most  sought- 
after  course  was  one  In  organs  around  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  with  13  students. 

And  51  persons,  most  of  them  from  the 
community,  signed  up  for  a  ooxirse  in  gun- 
smltliing  basics. 

Skiing  courses,  from  beginning  to  cross 
coimtry,  found  nearly  100  customers  In  total 
and  also  in  the  area  of  "sports,"  pocket  bil- 
liards is  quite  popular. 

Nearly  60  students  signed  up  for  sewing 
courses,  particularly  one  which  will  be  a 
clothing  boutique.  Other  popular  courses 
were  those  in  gourmet  cooking,  especially 
French. 

Twenty-eight  persons  want  to  know  how 
they  can  do  minor  repair  work  on  their 
Volkswagens. 

A  course  which  will  deal  with  Mankato 
State  CoUege  itself — its  goals,  the  future  and 
the  current  Task  Force  for  Change  wUl  be 
taught  by  President  James  P.  Nickerson  and 
Dr.  Harry  Pitterer,  chairman  of  the  tsak  force. 

That  course  wUl  be  unique,  in  that  it  will 
be  televised  Uve  on  a  TV  Signal  channel  and 
will  offer  a  questlon-and-answer  session  so 
that  anyone  from  the  Mankato  area  may  tele- 
phone in  questions  and  comments. 

The  president's  wUe,  Nlta  Nickerson,  found 
that  quite  a  few  of  her  students  were  inter- 
ested in  taking  her  course  in  yoga. 
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There  are  17  persons  who  wUl  study  the 
"Sociology  of  Ice  Pishing." 

It  looks  like  mini  courses  will  be  again  of- 
fered in  the  spring  quarter. 

Off-campus  persons  who  wish  to  find  out 
where  the  courses  will  meet  and  what  day 
and  hour  may  call  the  campus  information 
number,  389-2463. 
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[Prom  the  Austin  DaUy  Herald,  Jan.  14,  1972] 

SAVE-THE-FACtTLTT    EFFORT  IS  LAUNCHED 

BY  Students 

A  student  save-the-faculty  effort  at  Man- 
kato State  College  has  devcloj>©d  Into  a 
Crisis  Campaign  for  Education  designed  to 
slg^nificantly  expand  offerings  of  interest  to 
persons  both  on  and  off  campus. 

The  campaign — a  student-based  thrust 
with  college  administration  cooperation — is 
intended  to  produce  academically  soimd  new 
courses  exciting  enough  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  take  more  credits  each  quarter.  It 
is  also  aimed  at  setting  up  courses  unique 
enough  to  Interest  area  residents  In  taking  a 
few  credit  hours  at  the  college — under  ar- 
rangements emphasizing  convenience  to 
working  adults  in  time  and  location. 

While  laying  down  a  potential  for  broad- 
ening of  college  programs  In  the  future,  it 
c:>uld  have  the  Immediate  benefit  of  generat- 
l;ig  enough  credit  hours  to  ease  the  staff  re- 
ductions which  appear  necessary  for  next 
year  because  of  a  six  per  cent  drop  in  en- 
rollment this  fall  quarter.  Allocations  to  the 
state  colleges  are  based  on  credit  hours  taken 
by  students  and  the  reduction  projected  for 
this  school  year  is  expected  to  result  in  about 
36  less  faculty  positions  for  next  year. 

The  student  goal  Is  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  by  upplng  credit  hours  enough 
so  there  will  have  to  be  no  reduction  of  fac- 
ulty. Quality  of  education  factors  are  being 
considered  as  well  as  the  human  element. 
Reduction  of  faculty  could  harm  some  col- 
lege programs. 

College  officials  estimate  that  if  every  full- 
time  student  on  campus  took  one  more  credit 
hour  per  quarter,  the  Increased  Income  would 
make  It  unnecessary  to  drop  any  faculty  next 
school  year.  Average  student  load  now  is 
about   15yj    credit  hours  i>er  quarter. 

After  Christmas  vacation,  Inunediate  ef- 
forts will  be  made  for  development  of  ideas 
such  as  mini-courses,  simplifying  entrance 
procedures  Into  upper  level  courses,  and  more 
community-related  offerings.  They  are  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  winter  quarter. 

"Originally  the  crisis  was  the  need  to  save 
faculty  positions  and  services,"  said  Student 
Senate  President  Larry  Spencer,  a  member 
of  the  Crisis  Campaign  for  Education  co- 
ordinating group.  "We  wanted  each  student 
to  help  by  taking  at  least  one  additional 
credit  hour.  However,  it  has  now  evolved  into 
a  program  of  fantastic  educational  opportu- 
nity and  innovation  for  students  and 
faculty." 

SlmUax  comments  came  from  another  com- 
mittee member,  Dan  Quillln,  Student  Senate 
Speaker  and  president  of  the  state- wide  Min- 
nesota State  College  Student  Association. 

"Because  of  the  loss  of  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  in  Income,  It  seems  shock- 
ingly apparent  that  we  are  going  to  lose  36 
of  our  faculty,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
will  be  those  without  tenure,"  he  said.  "These 
are  our  youngest,  newest,  and,  in  many  cases 
our  best  faculty.  The  student  body  cannot 
stauid  by  and  watch  the  loss  of  talented 
teachers.  This  Is  a  crisis  and  we  as  a  student 
body  must  respond  to  It." 

"If  we  can  Increase  the  student  credit  hour 
production  by  about  8,600  hoitfs,  rouglily  one 
credit  hour  per  quarter  pter  student,  we  will 
have  averted  the  crisis." 

Mlnl-coiu^es  are  one  of  the  means  being 
planned  to  interest  persons  In  taking  more 
credits.  A  mini-course  is  a  concentrated  pro- 
gram dealing  with  a  limited  subject.  Char- 
acterized with  a  maximum  of  flexlblUty  and 


Infonnallty,  It  Is  generaUy  compacted  Into 
a  short  time  span — such  as  one  solid  all-day 
session,  meeting  every  night  for  one  or  two 
weeks,  or  meeting  for  a  few  weekends.  Tbls 
aUows  It  to  be  offered  at  a  time  when  It  ts 
not  as  likely  to  conflict  with  another  pro- 
gram of  study  or  a  fulltlme  job. 

Dr.  Carl  Lofy,  assistant  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs,  can  see  almost  limitless 
educational  opportunities  In  mini-courses. 
He  explained  they  have  diversity  in  content, 
methodology,  location  and  number  of  cred- 
its. They  need  not  be  offered  only  on  cam- 
pus, he  said,  and  oould  be  presented  in  local 
churches,  downtown  business  places,  private 
homes,  the  outdoors — at  any  location  that 
is  convenient  for  the  persons  for  which  they 
are  intended,  or  pertinent  to  the  subject  be- 
ing studied. 

Mini-courses  also  give  creative  faculty  mem- 
bers the  chance  to  try  out  ideas  Immediately 
without  being  liampered  by  the  procedures 
necessary  to  establish  a  regular  fall  quarter 
course. 

The  short  term  course  could,  for  Instance, 
consist  of  a  discussion  In  a  private  home  on 
famUy  development,  a  seminar  on  banking 
at  a  local  bank,  information  on  how  to  flll 
out  Income  tax,  a  class  in  special  effects  pho- 
tography at  the  studio  of  a  local  professional, 
a  one-day  Outward  Bound  experience,  a 
class  in  gourmet  cooking,  a  drug  seminar, 
a  two-week  field  txip  to  aiaother  part  of  the 
state  or  nation,  a  class  on  how  to  shop  for 
a  car,  a  weekend  trip  to  a  big  city  ghetto— 
any  educational  need  that  Is  not  otherwise 
provided  for  locally  in  such  a  concentrated 
manner. 

Lofy  pointed  out  that  downtown  persons 
In  professional  or  occupational  fields  under 
study  could  be  called  in  to  team  teach  with 
regular  faculty  members — thereby  giving 
students  both  the  practical  and  theoretical 
sides  of  a  subject. 

Persons  in  the  college  service  area  in- 
terested in  seeing  minlcourses  offered  In  cer- 
tain subjects  may  call  the  MSC  Student  Sen- 
ate Office  or  Lofy  at  the  MSC  Academic  Af- 
fairs Office. 

The  entire  program  arising  out  of  the  Crisis 
Campaign  for  Education  will  undergo  a 
thorough  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter, Lofy  reported,  and  recommendations 
made  as  to  whether  it  should  continue. 

He  antic^)ates  that  some  courses  could 
develop  out  of  it  that  could  eventually  be 
incorporated  Into  the  regular  curriculum. 

"Necessity  Is  the  mother  of  virtue,"  he  said. 
"We  first  saw  this  as  a  means  of  meeting  a 
crisis,  but  the  more  we  go  into  It,  the  more 
we  see  it  as  an  educational  opportunity." 

Members  of  the  Crisis  Campaign  for  Educa- 
tion Committee,  in  addition  to  Spencer  and 
Quillln,  are  Joyce  Stenzel  of  Wells,  MSC  Stu- 
dent Senate  vice  president;  Pat  McGregor  of 
St.  Paul,  MSC  Dally  Reporter  editor-in-chief; 
Greg  Gackle,  MSC  Daily  Reporter  managing 
editor;  Debbie  Gage,  student  from  Mankato; 
Dave  Westphal,  chairman  of  the  MSC  Gradu- 
ate Student  Association;  and  Ken  Hartung 
of  Cologne,  student  member  of  the  MSC  Task 
Force  for  Change. 

"The  proposed  effort  by  the  students  at 
Mankato  State  to  reverse  a  declining  credit 
hour  production  and,  thus,  to  reduce  the 
necessity  for  releasing  faculty  must  certainly 
earn  for  them  the  sincere  respects  of  the 
community-at-large,"  said  Dr.  Kent  Aim. 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  "The 
manner  in  which  the  college  wiU  respond  to 
this  student  effort.  In  my  Judgment,  will  re- 
flect creditably  on  the  faculty.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  an  exciting,  creative,  and 
educationally  soimd  experiment." 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Sign  Up  at  Open- 
iNO  OF  MSC  Mini-Course  Registration 
A    total    of   350   Mankato   area   residents 

signed  up  for  some  500  mini -courses  on  the 

opening  day  of  registration  at  Mankato  State 

College  Saturday. 
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Many  signed  up  for  two,  the  maximum  al- 
lowed under  a  special  waiver  of  all  fees  except 
tuition  of  $7.25  per  course.  Registration  will 
continue  from  12  noon  to  4  p.m.  today 
through  Thursday  In  the  student  xinlon. 
While  the  weekday  registration  Is  Intended 
primarily  for  college  students,  area  residents 
not  attending  Mankato  State  may  also  reg- 
ister at  that  time. 

Saturday  was  set  aside  for  registration  of 
persons  not  otherwise  attending  college. 
Probably  holding  the  record  for  a  new  stu- 
dent at  the  upper  end  of  the  age  scale  In 
that  group  Is  Mrs.  PavUa  Tlmmerman  of  113 
Spring  St.,  an  80-year-old  great  grandmother 
who  registered  for  a  course  In  Jewelry  mak- 
ing. This  Is  the  first  time  she  has  ever  taken 
a  course  at  the  college. 

The  new  short  courses  grew  out  of  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  credit  hour  production  at  the 
college  through  a  program  of  special  Interest 
offerings  intended  for  area  residents  not  at- 
tending college  as  well  as  college  students. 
Averaging  lo  hours  of  meeting  time  apiece, 
they  wUl  be  offered  during  February.  The 
topics  are  geared  for  a  wide  range  of  persons, 
from  these  piu-sulng  hobby  Interest  to  teach- 
ers out  In  the  field  desiring  fxirther  educa- 
tion courses. 

Details  and  listings  of  the  mini-courses  are 
avaUable  at  the  Mankato  State  CoUege  Reg- 
istrar's Office,  room  105  of  Old  Main,  tele- 
phone 389-1421. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1972 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interna- 
tional teenage  students  exchange  pro- 
gram Youth  for  Understanding,  which  is 
celebrating  its  20th  anniversary  this 
month,  has  been  sending  foreign  stu- 
dents to  Arizona  and  Arizonans  abroad 
for  5  years  now.  Each  year  15  to  20  stu- 
dents from  Arizona  attend  school  in  for- 
eign countries  and  live  with  foreign  fam- 
ilies, and  this  year  there  are  two  foreign 
students  in  Benson  and  12  in  Tucson. 

Living  with  an  American  family  and 
attending  an  American  high  school  has 
given  these  students  a  kind  of  under- 
standing of  our  country  that  is  inacces- 
sible to  older  people,  and  they  have 
spread  understanding  of  their  own  coun- 
tries and  cultures  in  the  homes  and  com- 
munities they  are  visiting.  This  works 
as  well  for  their  American  counterparts 
overseas. 

I  want  to  quote  here  from  a  long  and 
interesting  letter  written  by  Miss  Hanna 
Leena  Maknen,  a  Finnish  student  who  is 
in  Tucson  this  year.  It  sums  up  the  im- 
portant quality  of  experience  YFU  offers: 
When  you  live  in  a  family  and  see  their  re- 
action to  things  that  are  happening  In  the 
nation  and  you  see  what  things  are  impor- 
tant, what  lees  important,  you  start  to  un- 
derstand, hopefully,  why  America  is  the  way 
It  Is  and  why  Finland  is  the  way  It  is.  I  have 
had  to  change  many  ideas  I  had  about  the 
United  States.  When  you  are  in  your  own 
ooimtry,  you  want  to  hear  things  about  for- 
eign countries  the  way  you  want  to  hear 
them,  but  when  you  are  a  p€u-t  of  a  foreign 
family  you  start  to  hear  the  way  they  hear  or 
at  least  you  know  why  they  think  the  way 
they  do.  I  guess  you  cant  talk  about  some- 
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thing  unless  you  have  experienced  or  seen  it. 
I  realized  that  when  I  came  here.  And  thanks 
for  the  organization  which  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity. And  the  family  who  wanted  me  to 
stay  with  them  and  the  oo\intry  which  wel- 
comed me.  Thanks  again. 

I  jolivMiss  Maknen  in  saying  to  YFU, 
thanks  again. 


February  9,  1972 


THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  SUPPORTS  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past,  the  New  Republic  magazine  has 
been  as  critical  of  our  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  as  I  have  been.  In  the 
February  5,  1972,  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion the  editors  discussed  the  plan  for 
peace  which  President  Nixon  announced 
on  January  25.  They  concluded  that  he 
is  on  the  right  track. 

I  believe  this  entire  analysis  of  the 
President's  efforts  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  include  the 
analysis  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  Pkesident's  Blockbuster 
For  nearly  a  decade,  through  three  suc- 
cessive administrations,  this  Journal  has  re- 
peatedly, bitterly,  opposed  the  policies  and 
practices  of  our  government  in  Indochina. 
We  condemned  the  Kennedy  administration 
for  opening  the  door  to  U.S.  military  Inter- 
vention,   the    Johnson    administration    for 
monstrously    widening    the  war,    and    the 
Nixon  administration  for  not  acting  promptly 
when  it  first  took  office  to  make  peace.  What 
was   done    could    not    be    Justified    by   any 
moral  Imperative,  specific  congressional  dec- 
laration, treaty  obligation,  or  threat  to  the 
national  security,  and  the  consequences  of 
our  commitment  to  the  survival  of  a  series 
of  "governments"  in  Saigon  have  been  mur- 
derous for  the  peoples  of  Indochina,  destruc- 
tive of  the  good  repute  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world,   and  subversive  of  domestic 
tranquUlty.  That  history  can't  be  erased  or 
excused.   The   most   that   can   be   hoped   is, 
in  Senator  Muskie's  words,  "a  new  begin- 
ning." That  Is  what  the  President's  proposal 
of  last  week  promises — the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Mr.  Nixon's  first  step  in  that  direction 
was  his  decision  to  set  up  a  schedule  for 
troop    withdrawals.    But    those    bit-by-bit 
withdrawals    were   primarily   a   response    to 
growing  voter  unrest  at  high  American  cas- 
ualties; they  dulled  the  pain  at  home  but 
did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  disease  abroad. 
Moreover,    coupled    with    "Vletnamlzation," 
partial   disengagement  could  be  read,   and 
was,  as  signifying  merely  a  tactical  shift  by 
the  administration,  which  henceforth  would 
fight  the  war  by  proxy;  the  dead  wovUd  not 
be  our  dead,  or  at  least  not  so  many  of 
them.  Now,  the  President  has  gone  beyond 
that.  For  the  first  time,  publicly,  he  seems 
to  be  seeking  realistically  not  only  to  get 
foreign  troops  out,  but  to  set  in  motion  po- 
litical forces  in  South  Vietnam  which  may 
make  possible  a  cease-fire  and  a  settlement 
of  conflicting  Interests. 

Item  by  item,  there  Is  little  in  the  plan  that 
has  not  been  suggested  before  In  some  man- 
ner. It  Is  the  assembling  of  the  items  in  this 
particular  package,  and  the  conciliatory  tone 
of  the  whole  that  are  noteworthy.  Two  key 
points  ought  to  find  favor  among  non-Com- 


munist Vietnamese  critics  of  President  Thleu, 
and  in  Hanoi  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  The  first  is  the  categorical  character 
of  Nixon's  offer  to  pull  out.  The  threat,  in- 
deed the  seeming  inevitability,  of  a  U.S.  resid- 
ual force  remaining  in  Vietnam  for  an  Inde- 
terminate period  is  absent.  Hanoi  has  been 
intransigent  on  this  point,  understandably 
so;  for  how,  short  of  surrender,  could  it 
tolerate  not  only  America's  continuing  pro- 
vision of  Hanoi's  political  enemy,  but  the 
support  of  that  enemy  by  U.S.  air  and  naval 
power?  The  President  has  confronted  that 
objection:  "There  wlU  be  total  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  of  all  VS.  forces  and 
other  foreign  forces  allied  with  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  within  six  months 
of  an  agreement."  "The  awkward  question  of 
how  and  when  North  Vietnamese  forces  are 
to  pull  back  is  wisely  finessed  both  in  the 
President's  proposal  and  Mr.  Kissinger's  brief- 
ing of  newsmen  last  week.  As  to  whether  any 
future  government  in  South  Vietnam  might 
receive  U.S.  military  assistance,  the  President 
pledges  nothing:  obviously  there  will  be  no 
such  aid  if  the  then  government  does  not 
want  it — and  there  may  not  even  be  if  it 
does.  At  any  rate,  "the  political  future  of 
South  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Nixon  says,  "will  be 
left  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
cide for  themselves,  free  from  outside  inter- 
ference." 

And  that  leads  us  to  the  second  key  point. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  prepared  to  accept  something 
other  than  the  status  quo  in  Saigon.  No,  he 
will  not  "overthrow  our  ally."  But  in  effect, 
the  President,  as  we  read  him.  Is  ready  to 
negotiate  Thieu's  exit  and  a  transition  to- 
ward a  more  accommodating  coalition  in 
Saigon.  Thieu's  wiumgness  to  resign  prior 
to  an  internationally  supervised  new  elec- 
tion is,  as  Henry  Kissinger  observes,  "an  im- 
portant political  fact."  The  US,  Mr.  Nixon 
says,  "will  support  no  candidate  and  will  re- 
main completely  neutral  in  [that]  election." 
The  exact  composition  and  effectiveness  of 
the  international  monitoring  he  has  in  mind 
Is  a  matter  for  further  exploration,  and  it 
Is  vital.  Certainly  Hanoi  will  not  put  its  faith 
in  any  election  controlled  by  a  Thleu  ap- 
paratus without  Thleu.  It  might,  however, 
discern  opportunities  in  Mr.  Nixon's  refer- 
ence to  representation  in  the  election  of  "all 
political  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  including 
the  National  Liberation  Front."  (Italics  add- 
ed) 

There  are  two  other  parts  of  the  package 
which  deserve  comment.  The  first  is  the  rec- 
ognition that  any  coming  together  of  the 
two  Vietnams  is  a  matter  for  the  Vietnamese 
alone  to  work  out.  Second,  the  President 
through  Mr.  Kissinger  suggests  that  his  six 
months'  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  and  allied  forces  and  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  can  be  set  in  motion  once  "agree- 
ment In  principle  Is  signed." 

In  the  light  of  past  misdeeds  and  misrep- 
resentations, we  do  not  blame  Hanoi  for 
approaching  any  such  peace  initiative  with 
suspicion.  And  if  it  finally  rejects  the  plan  as 
a  basis  for  negotiations,  the  administration 
would  still  not  be  Justified  in  prolonging  the 
war  or  keeping  up  the  savage  bombardment 
of  recent  months,  which  is  useless  as  black- 
mail and  counterproductive  if  you're  trying 
to  get  a  settlement.  Much  depends  on  how 
specific  proposals  are  Interpreted  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  and  on  the  general  attitude 
of  the  negotiators  as  they  work  their  way 
through  a  complex  agenda.  Nevertheless,  the 
President  has  produced  a  blockbuster  that 
Just  might  unblock  the  impasse  in  Paris.  He 
is  not  serving  an  ultimatum;  he  offers  a 
compromise  to  get  the  United  States  out,  free 
the  prisoners,  and  make  way  for  new  politi- 
cal aUgnments  in  South  Vietnam.  He  will 
consiaer  "alternatives  to  make  it  even  more 
flexible."  He's  on  the  right  track. 
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NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  the  weekly 
news  bulletin  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentermial  Commission,  compiled 
and  written  by  its  communications  com- 
mittee staff.  The  bulletin  is  for  the  week 
ending  February  7. 

The  bulletin  follows: 

News  Buu^ettn  or  the  Ameeican  Revoltt- 
TioN  Bicentennial  Commission,  Februabt 
7,  1972 

The  next  meeting  of  the  full  ARBC  will 
be  on  Monday,  February  21,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  the  following  days,  Tues.  &  Wed., 
Feb.  22-23,  the  national  bicentennial  confer- 
ence (50  states  meeting)  for  the  governors 
and  bicentennial  commissions  of  the  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  territories  will  convene  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Rhode  Island  bicentennial  commis- 
sion's subcommittee  on  religious  celebrations 
headed  by  Rev.  Terrelle  B.  Crum  of  Barring- 
ton  College  and  Rabbi  Theodore  Lewis  of 
Touro  Synagogue  has  recommended  creation 
of  a  state  interfalth  bicentennial  commit- 
tee, representing  all  religions,  thait  might 
arrange  special  services,  both  interfalth  and 
denominational,  to  be  held  during  1976.  "We 
would  encourage  stress  to  be  put  upon  the 
religious  contributions  to  freedom  In  the 
present  as  well  as  in  colonial  times,"  the 
subcommittee  said  last  week. 

On  February  1,  a  House  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee approved  a  measure  that  would 
authorize  construction  of  a  convention  cen- 
ter-sports arena  complex  at  Mount  Vernon 
Square  in  Washington,  DC.  Congressman 
Kenneth  J.  Gray  (111.),  subcommittee  chair- 
man, said  the  facilities  would  be  named  the 
DuHght  D.  Eisenhower  Bicentennial  Center. 
"We  hope  it  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the 
1976  bicentennial  celebration,"  said  Con- 
gressman Oray,  who  cosponsored  the  meas- 
ure with  Congressman  Joel  T.  Broyhill 
(Va). 

The  Stackpole  Company,  an  affiliate  of 
Commonwealth  Communications  Services, 
Inc.,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  has  Just  published  a 
book  entitled  "How  to  plan  and  conduct  a 
bicentennial  celebration"  by  Adele  Outman 
Nathan.  The  cover  states  "for  schools,  clubs, 
civic  and  community  groups — step-by-step, 
complete  details  on  dramatizing  America's 
200th  anniversary  In  vignettes,  parades, 
happenings,  pageants." 

Last  week  it  was  announced  that  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  subway  agency  has 
decided  to  step  up  its  work  schedule  so  that 
metro  service  to  National  Airport  and  RFK 
Stadium  will  be  operating  in  time  for  bi- 
centennial activities  In  1976.  Metro  general 
manager  Jackson  Oraham  said  the  step-up 
is  needed  "in  order  to  meet  the  administra- 
tion's goal  In  support  of  the  bicentennial 
program  and  have  much  of  the  metro  sys- 
tem in  <^>eratlon  as  possible." 

On  Monday,  January  31,  George  H.  Ebner, 
executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bi- 
centennial Commission  addressed  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Council  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  along  with  Daniel  S.  Buser, 
ARBC  director  of  communications,  who  dis- 
cussed national  plans.  In  summing  up  on  the 
commitment  the  bicentennial  demands,  Mr. 
Ebner  related  the  story  of  the  chicken  and 
pig  walking  down  the  rocul  and  coming  upon 
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a  cafe  advertisement  that  read  "Ham  and 
eggs,  79*."  The  chicken  asked,  "What  do 
you  think  of  that?"  "Not  much,"  replied  the 
pig,  "after  all  it's  only  a  contribution  from 
you,  but  a  total  commitment  from  me." 

Congratulations  to  ARBC  chairman  David 
J.  Mahoney,  who  became  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Joseph  Wharton  medal  presented  on  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Wharton  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  February  1.  At  the 
dinner  chairman  Mahoney  asked  the  Nation's 
entire  business  community  to  get  behind 
the  commission  by  adopting  commitments 
and  contributing  programs  to  the  bicenten- 
nial. Chairman  Mahoney  was  also  honored 
recently  with  Advertising  Age's  man  of  the 
year  award. 

In  honor  of  the  approaching  bicentennial, 
the  Baltimore  custom  house  was  recently  dec- 
lared "an  historic  custom  house"  in  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony.  Praising  the  move  for  pres- 
ervation were  key  speakers  U.S.  Customs 
Commissioner  Myles  J.  Ambrose  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

In  a  public  poll  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
the  Inquirer  asked,  "Is  Eastwick  a  good  site 
for  the  bicentennial  (Expo)  ?"  the  resulting 
phone  calls  showed  73%  in  favor,  while  27% 
opposed.  A  ElmUar  poll  recently  on  Fairmont 
Park  was  nearly  reversed. 

A  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Rapid 
City  (S.D.)  Journal  states:  "Dozens  and 
eventually  thousands  of  people,  Indians  in- 
cluded, will  be  asked  to  become  Involved  in 
the  1976  observance  .  .  .  The  bicentennial  is 
to  be  an  ail-American  celebration  steeped 
deeply  in  history.  ...  It  is  a  fact  that  almost 
200  years  have  passed  since  the  United  States 
formed  a  government.  Long  ago  it  stopped 
dealing  with  the  Indians  by  way  of  treaties 
that  were  broken.  If  the  bicentennial  ob- 
servance cannot  be  develc^ed  to  show  we  are 
moving  ever  closer  together  as  a  nation  of  all 
races  and  colors,  it  will  miss  its  mark." 

New  York  State  Senator  Dalwln  J.  Niles 
(Johnstown)  a  member  of  the  New  York 
ARBC,  has  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Georgia 
directing  the  governor  and  the  New  York  Bi- 
centennial Commission  "to  aid  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  remains  of  revolutionary  patriot 
William  Few  from  New  York  to  the  State  of 
Georgia."  Colonel  Few  was  a  patriot  who 
served  in  the  legislatures  of  both  states,  was 
instrumental  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  was  in  the  forefront  nationally  while  a 
citizen  and  a  representative  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  Jane  Elliott,  a  Rlcevllle,  Iowa,  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  and  her  third  grad- 
ers are  planning  a  bicentennial  park  on  a 
small  site  in  the  center  of  town.  They're  hop- 
ing that  their  bicentennial  efforts  will  be  a 
contribution  to  the  environment  as  well  as 
the  national  program. 

A  bicentennial  poetry  anthology  including 
works  my  Chlcanos,  American  Indians,  blacks, 
youth,  and  the  elderly  is  being  planned  by  a 
teacher  at  Antloch  College  and  a  California 
health  worker.  Their  anthology  would  be 
divided  into  sections — ^heritage,  open  house, 
and  horizons. 

"Trees  from  the  nation's  history"  is  being 
considered  as  a  national  forest  products  as- 
sociation bicentennial  theme.  Seeds  from 
trees  at  least  200  years  old  and  identified  as 
"of  historical  interest"  would  be  gathered 
and  through  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  would  be  distributed  to  state 
foresters  w1io,ln  turn,  would  distribute  them 
to  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts  and  other  appro- 
priate groups  for  planting.  A  "how-to-do-lt" 
planting  handbook  would  accompany  the 
seeds. 

On  Wednesday,  February  2,  the  full  house 
passed  by  a  387-1  vote  the  ARBC's  medal's 
legislation,  H.R.  7987.  The  bill  now  goes  to 
the  Senate  for  further  action. 
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FACTS  CLEAR  UP  FAUSE  IMAGE 
OP  YOUTH 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   CEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
years  many  adults  have  been  suspicious 
that  yomig  people  are  not  responsible 
and  account  for  the  "country  going  to 
the  dogs."  This  feeling  was  prevalent 
long  before  there  was  any  mention  of  a 
generation  gap  as  such.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  young  people  as  a  whole  have 
been  unjustly  accused. 

With  half  the  population  now  under 
25  years  oi  age,  some  major  adjustments 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  thinking  of 
those  who  have  maligned  our  youth. 

A  timely  discussion  of  the  false  image 
of  youth  that  has  been  created  Is  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  in  The  Augusta 
Chronicle  of  January  4,  1972  entitled 
"A  Raw  Deal,"  as  follows : 

A  Raw  Deal 

We  think  the  teen-age  and  young  adult 
section  of  the  population  is  getting  a  raw 
deal,  and  we  think  it  is  time  that  something 
is  done  about  It. 

Persons  who  are  Ignorant,  spiteful,  naive — 
or  who  because  of  personal  identification  with 
radical  elements  are  indvilglng  in  wishful 
thinkmg — are  responsible  for  a  false  image 
of  youth.  They  have  done  their  level  best  to 
create  the  idea  that  youth  has  thrown  over- 
board all  tested  and  proved  values,  and  has 
regressed  to  an  Intellectual  and  moral  bar- 
barism. The  latest  example  of  thousands  that 
could  be  cited  is  the  statement  yesterday  by 
oolumnist  Sydney  Harris  that  "youth"  (with- 
out qualification)  has  no  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  values.  Harris  equated  the  resvdts 
of  this  alienation  from  moral  standards  with 
"barbarism." 

For  many  years,  editorials  on  this  page 
have  cited  case  after  case  in  which  the  youth 
of  Augusta  and  the  Central  Savannah  River 
Area  have  displayed  the  highest  type  of  re- 
sponsibility, comparing  well  with — or  even 
exceeding — what  might  be  expected  of  adults. 

Now  comes  a  report  from  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  of  New  York,  with  results  of 
a  survey  conducted  in  72  different  geographic 
locations,  which  indicates  that  Americans 
between  14  and  25  years  old  are  as  good  citi- 
zens as  you  could  expect,  in  comparison  with 
any  cross-section  of  the  Nation. 

Pour  out  of  five,  the  report  said,  believe 
people  should  be  responsible  for  taking  care 
of  themselves  and  not  rely  on  a  federal  dole. 

Six  of  10  said  that  with  a  hypothetical 
windfall  of  $3,000,  they  would  invest  or  save 
the  money,  and  most  of  the  rest  would  pur- 
chase an  automobile. 

Seven  of  10  aim  either  for  executive,  pro- 
fessional  or  workmen's  careers,  with  family 
life  and  residential  location  normal  to  such 
activity.  Only  8  per  cent  would  abdicate  the 
responsibilities  of  a  productive  life  and  aim 
at  social  reform  as  their  aole  objective. 

There  was  an  imposing  87  per  cent  who 
felt  that  saving  is  necessary,  and  86  per  cent 
who  believed  life  insurance  is  essential.  Only 
10  per  cent  would  shun  any  effort  at  saving. 

The  survey  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there's  more  continuity  than  change.  The 
old-fashioned  values  of  marriage,  family, 
fl^iancial  security,  savings,  a  good  Job — those 
are  the  ones  to  which  the  great  majority  still 
subscribe. 

This  sort  of  support  for  what  most  parents 
already  believed  to  be  true  should  help  ban- 
ish the  myth  that  the  younger  generation  la 
primarily  an  assortment  of  hippies,  swingers. 
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radicals  and  activists  who  ^end  their  time 
burning  ROTC  buildings  and  hunting  some 
way  to  get  by  without  working. 

So,  the  next  time  you  hear  of  some  wild- 
eyed  youth  who  floutfl  the  values  of  civilized 
humanity,  discount  him  as  being  the  rare 
mlsflt — not  the  rule.  News  by  Its  very  defi- 
nition Is  the  incident  which  Is  the  exception, 
and  not  the  norm. 

The  reason  there  are  fewer  headlines  about 
the  wholesome  lives  of  the  majority  of  young 
people  than  about  the  misdeeds  of  the  fringe 
element  is  that  the  silent  majority  are,  after 
all  the  overwhelming  majority. 


EMPLOYMENT:  THE  NEGLECTED 
INDICATOR 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  CAuroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
printed  two  informative  articles  on  the 
general  subject  of  emplosmient  and  un- 
employment. 

The  first  article,  by  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Statistics  Geoffrey  H.  Moore, 
points  up  the  fallacy  of  focusing  on  un- 
employment statistics  to  appraise  the 
economic  scene.  Employment  statistics 
deserve  equal  if  not  more  attention,  prin- 
cipally because  an  employed  person  can 
be  defined  with  more  precision  than  an 
unemployed  one. 

The  second  article  is  an  appraisal 
of  current  employment-unemployment 
trends  against  the  historical  backdrop  of 
the  thirties. 

I  insert  the  two  articles  below  for  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues : 
|Prcm  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Feb.  3,  1972) 

Employment:   The  Neglected  Indicatos 
(By  Oeoffrey  H.  Moore) 

Ask  any  newspaper  reader  what  the  unem- 
ployment rate  today  Is  and  he  will  probably 
know  It  is  about  6%.  Ask  him  whether  em- 
ployment  is  rising,  or  falling  or  remaining 
about  the  same  and  he  probably  wont  have 
the  foggiest  idea.  If  he  has  thought  about  It 
at  all,  he  may  reason  that  employment  and 
unemployment  are  Just  reverse  sides  of  the 
same  coin,  and  if  you  know  what  is  happen- 
ing to  one,  the  opposite  must  be  happening 
to  the  other.  Unfortunately,  he  would  be 
wrong. 

In  general,  a  great  deal  more  Is  said  about 
the  unemplojrment  rate  and  its  movements 
than  about  the  level  of  employment  and  Its 
movements.  This  is  understandable  because 
of  our  public  concern  about  the  hardships 
suffered  by  many  who  can't  find  work.  But, 
as  an  indicator  of  the  economic  situation, 
employment  deserves  at  least  equal  atten- 
tion. Three  principal  reasons  underlie  this 
assertion. 

First,  the  concept  of  employment  is  firmer 
than  the  concept  of  unemployment.  Having  a 
Job  and  being  paid  for  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  observable  experience.  True,  there  are 
some  fuzzy  situations — as  when  a  person  Is 
on  strike,  or  when  he  has  accepted  a  Job  but 
has  not  yet  started  to  work,  or  when  he  Is  on 
vacation  without  pay,  or  when  he  is  working 
only  a  few  hours  a  week.  But  most  of  these 
situations  can  be  objectively  identified  and 
decided  by  rules  set  up  for  the  purpose. 

The  concept  of  unemployment  is  quite 
different.  For  those  who  have  had  a  Job  and 
have  Just  been  laid  off,  the  situation  may  be 
clear.  Nevertheless,  unless  the  worker  is  doing 
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something  to  seek  work,  he  will  not  be 
counted  as  unemployed  according  to  the  def- 
inition used  for  many  years  in  the  U.S. 
Those  who  are  unemployed  because  they  have 
been  laid  off  constitute  only  40%  to  50% 
of  the  unemployed.  TTie  rest  have  either 
quit  their  Jobs  voluntarily  or  have  not  re- 
cently (or  ever)  had  a  Job.  Now  they  are 
seeking  one. 

the  job  seekeks 

Seeking  a  Job  Is  not  as  clear-cut  a  con- 
dition as  having  a  Job.  One  can  seek  half- 
heartedly or  energetically.  One  can  seek  a 
Job,  yet  turn  down  one  or  more  offers.  One 
can  set  realistic  or  unrealistic  standards  for 
pay,  hours,  type  of  work  or  location.  Fur- 
thermore, one  can  accept  a  Job  without  hav- 
ing sought  it,  in  which  case  one  will  be- 
come employed  without  having  been  unem- 
ployed. Or  one  can  seek  a  Job  and  at  the 
same  time  have  another  full-time  activity, 
such  as  being  a  student.  Or  one  can  have 
given  up  seeking  a  Job  because  none  was 
to  be  found,  yet  be  quite  ready  to  take  one  if 
the  opportunity  comes  along. 

In  short,  for  a  sizable  number  of  the  Job- 
less, whether  one  is  unemployed  or  not  Is 
to  some  degree  a  matter  of  opinion.  In  the 
household  survey  from  which  estimates  of 
total  employment  and  unemployment  are  de- 
rived, questions  are  answered  by  the  re- 
spondent—often the  housewife  who  hap- 
pens to  be  at  home  and  who  answers  for  the 
entire  family.  Hence  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  variability  In  opinion  from  one  hovise- 
hold  to  another,  or  from  the  same  house- 
hold at  different  times.  This  Is  one  reason 
for  paying  close  attention  to  unemployment 
rates  for  those  whose  unemployed  status  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  doubt — married  men  or 
heads  of  household,  those  who  have  lost  their 
Job  or  those  who  are  seeking  full-time  work. 
It  Is  also  a  reason  for  focusing  on  em- 
ployment trends,  since  variability  of  opin- 
ion Is  likely  to  be  much  less  important  when 
the  individual  Is  employed. 

A  second  reason  for  watching  the  trend  of 
employment  Is  statistical.  Because  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  labor  force  is  \mem- 
ployed,  the  numbers  are  subject  to  a  much 
larger  relative  sampling  error  than  the  num- 
bers of  employed.  Moreover,  seasonal  vari- 
ations are  easier  to  eliminate  In  employment 
than  In  unemployment,  so  the  results  are 
less  subject  to  revision.  Hence  one  can  be 
more  confident  with  respect  to  a  developing 
trend  in  the  employment  than  In  the  unem- 
ployment data. 

A  third  reason  that  employment  deserves 
equal  consideration  with  unemployment  as 
an  index  of  the  economic  health  of  the  na- 
tion has  to  do  with  their  cyclical  behavior. 
Ordinarily  the  total  labor  force  of  the  coun- 
try— those  at  work  and  seeking  work — grows 
fairly  steadily  year  In  and  year  out  with  the 
growth  of  population.  The  business  cycle 
has  some  effect  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  labor 
force,  especially  on  those  workers  who  ar« 
not  the  family  breadwinners,  but  the  Influ- 
ence is  relatively  small.  What  the  business 
cycle  does  affect  In  a  substantial  way  is  em- 
ployment, and  these  effects  take  time  to 
spread  across  the  entire  economy.  Not  all 
companies  or  establishments  or  Industries 
begin  to  expand  at  once  when  an  economic 
recovery  begins,  nor  do  they  all  contraot  at 
once  when  a  recession  hits. 

GROWTH    OP    THE    LABOR    FORCE 

As  a  result,  at  the  beginning  of  a  recovery 
the  expansion  of  aggregate  employment 
usually  starts  off  at  a  slow  pace,  less  than 
the  continuing  growth  of  the  labor  force. 
Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  labor  force  may 
be  stimulated  to  some  degree  by  the  improv- 
ing emplojrment  situation.  Unemployment 
continues  to  rise,  therefore,  despite  the  rise 
In  employment. 

But  the  rise  in  unemployment  under  these 
conditions  Is  not  a  sign  that  the  economy  is 
deteriorating.  On  the  contrary,  the  economy 
Is  gaining  strength.  Moreover,  the  outlook  Is 
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Improving  even  for  many  of  those  who  are 
unemployed,  because  the  proepeots  for  find- 
ing a  Job  Improve  when  employment  is  ris- 
ing— since  that  means  more  workers  are 
t>eing  hired  than  are  being  fired. 

In  short,  at  a  time  of  economic  recovery 
luemployment  is  typically  a  lagging  indica- 
tor relative  to  employment.  Not  until  the 
expansion  of  employment  catches  up  with 
and  surpasses  the  growth  in  the  labor  force 
la  there  any  decline  in  unemployment. 

It  is  equally  true,  of  course,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  that  at  the  time  of  an  economic 
downturn  unemployment  tends  to  be  a 
leading  indicator  relative  to  employment. 
The  slowing  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  total 
employment,  while  the  labor  force  continues 
to  grow  at  about  the  same  pace  as  before, 
usually  brings  about  a  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment before  employment  begins  to  decline. 
This  underlines  the  Importance  of  consider- 
ing the  movements  of  both  employment  and 
unemployment. 

Indeed,  none  of  the  points  made  above 
denigrate  the  importance  of  the  unemploy- 
ment data.  What  they  do  suggest  is  that  Just 
as  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
trend  of  employment  in  appraising  the  eco- 
nomic scene. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  7,  1972  J 

Appraisal  of  Current  Trends 

In  Business  um  Finance 

Would  you  believe  that  nearly  eight  mlUion 
new  Jobs  have  been  generated  by  the  U.S. 
economy  in  the  past  five  years?  That's  more 
Jobs  than  there  are  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren In  the  great  metropolis  of  New  York 
City.  WeU,  such  is  the  case.  And,  almost 
without  notice,  the  country's  bustling  army 
of  Job-holders  has  climbed  above  80.5  mil- 
lion for  the  first  time  in  history.  It  is  as 
good  a  starting  point  as  any  for  another 
effort  to  help  keep  the  "unemployment  situa- 
tion" In  perspective. 

Writing  in  this  newspaper  last  week,  Geof- 
rey  H.  Moore,  who  heads  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  stressed 
the  Importance  of  watching  not  Just  the 
unemployment  figures  but  also  the  trend  of 
employment  as  a  key  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic health.  And  his  point  was  well  made. 
The  unemployment  gets  the  public  atten- 
tion while  the  gains  in  Jobholder  numbers 
are  often  IgnOTed. 

The  table  below  traces  the  growth  of  all 
civilian  employment  since  1966.  Totals 
through  1971  are  yearly  averages.  The  1972 
figure  is  the  seasonally  adjusted  total  for  last 
month,  released  over  the  week-end  along 
with  the  January  unemployment  rate  figure 
of  5.9%. 

Year:                                                 Employment 
1966 72,895,000 

1967 74,372,000 

1968   75,920.000 

1969    77,902,000 

1970 78,627.000 

1971    79,120,000 

1972   80,636,000 

How  do  unemployment  and  employment  go 
UT  at  the  same  time?  The  answer  lies  in 
■what  is  meant  by  the  "unemployed."  In  the 
public  mind  it  Just  means  people  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs,  who  have  been  laid  off,  fired. 
But  that  isn't  the  whole  story  at  all.  The 
"unemployed"  total  also  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  who  have  quit  their  Jobs,  many 
many,  more  who  either  have  never  worked 
before  or  have  decided  to  look  for  a  Job 
again  after  having  been  out  of  the  labor 
fcrce  for  some  time.  In  this  group  are  many 
teen-agers  and  housewives. 

Actually,  the  people  who  are  Jobless  be- 
cause they  have  been  laid  off  constitute  only 
some  40%  to  60%  of  all  those  listed  as 
"unemployed." 

To  put  the  emplo3rment-imemployment 
thing   In   focus,   take  one  simple  example. 
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Suppose  a  man  is  fired.  He  is  unemployed. 
Now,  suppose  his  wife,  who  hasn't  worked 
outside  the  home  in  a  long  time,  decides  she 
bad  better  look  for  a  Job.  She,  until  she 
finds  one.  Is  unemployed.  Finally,  suppose 
their  teen-age  son,  wanting  to  help  If  he  can, 
starts  looking  for  work  after  school,  but 
doesn't  find  anything  Inmiedlately.  He  Is 
unemployed. 

In  this  case  you  have  one  Job  lost  while 
unemployment  goes  up  by  three.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  two  other  men  getting 
new  Jobs,  the  result  Is:  employment  up  one, 
unemployment   up   three. 

This  pattern  does  not  bespeak  a  recession- 
ary period.  In  real  recessions,  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  employed  either  stops  rising  or 
falls.  And  In  serious  economic  slumps,  the 
employment  shrinkage  can  be  massive  . 

Maybe  it  Is  natural  that  this  Is  forgotten. 
The  country  hasn't  had  a  really  bad  period 
economically  In  thirty-odd  years.  The  ranks 
of  those  who  remember  the  last  one  are  thin- 
ning. For  millions  who  neither  remember  It 
nor  read  history,  it  Just  didn't  exist.  So,  for 
the  record,  here's  what  happened  to  payrolls 
in  the  19308.  i 

Year:  Employment 

1929 i 47,630,000 

1930 45,480,000 

1931   42,400,000 

1932 38,940,000 

1933 38,760,000 

That  was  some  nine  mUlion  workers — 
about  20  out  of  every  100  working — being 
du^^ped  off  the  payrolls  within  a  short  36 
months. 

And  m  speaking  of  the  19308  we  are  not 
exactly  talking  about  ancient  times.  The 
era  after  all  was  well  Into  the  20th  Century. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  last  fvUl,  relatively  peace- 
ful decade  before  we  entered  the  period  that 
has  included.  In  sequence.  World  War  II, 
the  cold  War,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Throughout  the  full  stretch  of  the  1930s 
(not  Just  the  bottom  of  the  recession)  the 
unemployment  rate  on  a  full-year  basis 
never  fell  below  14%.  For  four  years  in  the 
period,  it  was  20%  or  higher.  These  rates  as 
applied  to  today's  85-mllllon  labor  force 
would  mean  staggering  multitudes  of  out- 
of-work  people. 

Keeping  in  mind  today's  approximately 
five  million  unemployed  ats  a  yardstick,  here's 
what  it  would  look  like. 


Year 

Unemploy- 
ment  rate 
(percent) 

1972 

equivalent 
unemployed 

1931          

L. 

16 

24 
25 
22 
20 
17 
14 
19 
17 
15 

13,600.000 

1932          

20,400.000 

1933 

21,200,000 

1934                 .   .. 

18. 700. 000 

193S 

17.000,000 

1936         

14,400,000 

1937 

11,900.000 

1938     

16,100,000 

1939 

19«0 

h- 

14,400,000 
12,700,000 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  sensational  by 
pulling  up  a  chronicle  of  what  everybody 
hopes  is  the  dead  past.  Rather  it  is  an  effort 
to  offer  a  historical  backdrop  for  any  realistic 
wrestling  with  the  question:  What  is 
"normal"  unemployment? 

Certainly  "normai"  can't  be  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  "ideal."  The  4%-or-les8  level 
may  quite  legitimately  be  taken  as  a  near- 
Ideal  target.  But  there  Is,  thus  far  at  least, 
mighty  little  cause  to  consider  It  "normal." 
The  country  has  only  had  It  In  periods  of  war 
effort  when  much  manpower  wtw  either  in 
uniform  or  defense  indvistry  production  or 
both.  But  that's  about  It. 

In  the  1960s,  which  saw  the  longest  stretch 
of  recession-free  economic  activity  In  mod- 
ern times,  the  unemployment  rate  never  was 
below  5.2%  for  any  full  year  un.tll  U.S.  In- 
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volvement  la  Vietnam  was  sharply  stepped 
up. 

"Five  million  people  out  of  work"  may 
sound  like  a  lot  even  in  a  nation  of  nearly 
210  million — and  even  If  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  the  Jobless  are  school -kid  teen- 
agers. But  even  In  World  War  II  1943,  with 
the  Jobless  rate  at  a  tiny  1.9%,  there  were 
still  over  a  million  people  listed  as  "unem- 
ployed." And  In  1969,  with  the  Vietnam  effort 
pushing  the  Jobless  rate  down  to  3.5% .  neariy 
three  million  were  classified  as  "unem- 
ployed." 

— John  O'Riley. 
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ECOLOGICAL  CON  MAN 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  environ- 
mental and  ecological  con  man  Ls 
abroad  in  our  land  preaching  doom  and 
disaster.  Many  good  citizens  are  being 
duped  by  his  snake-charming  environ- 
mental medicine  show.  We  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  hoodwinked  and  bam- 
boozled into  national  hysteria  by  his  old 
worn-out  carnival  "backstreet  shell 
game." 

Dr.  Ross  E.  McKinney  is  a  distin- 
guished and  respected  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  environmental  health  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Kansas.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  the  following  excerpts 
of  an  address  from  the  National  Ob- 
server by  Dr.  McKinney  before  the 
Kanssis  Public  Health  Association: 
[Prom  the  National  Observer.  Jan.  29.  19721 
Watch  Out  for  the  Ecological  Con  Man 
(By  Ross  E.  McKinney) 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  more 
and  more  about  "unbreathable  air.  undrink- 
able  water,  inedible  fish,  eroded  mountain- 
sides. Intolerable  noise,  scarred  Alaskan 
tundra,  and  poisoned  mother's  milk."   .   .   . 

Each  day  brings  new  stories  of  environ- 
mental horror.  Each  new  story  must  be  worse 
than  the  last  in  order  to  get  even  a  measure 
of  attention  from  our  ever-fieetlng  media. 

Like  a  large  wounded  animal,  the  public 
has  responded  to  this  environmental  danger 
with  screams  of  lament.  There  Is  no  hope  for 
the  future.  All  Is  lost.  It  Is  merely  a  matter 
of  time  before  mankind  is  flushed  down  the 
tube,  once  and  for  all.  There  is  doubt  that  we 
will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  dawn  of  an- 
other century.  The  picture  is  painted  with 
blacker  and  blacker  hues.  And  like  the 
wounded  animal,  the  public  cries  out  for  life. 
Environmental  pollution  must  be  stopped. 
The  world  must  be  made  pristine  again.  Time 
is  of  the  essence.  Do  we  have  time  or  la  it 
already  too  late? 

As  Is  normal  In  times  of  stress,  various 
groups  of  pe<^le  step  forward  to  meet  the 
challenge.  All  are  eager  to  do  battle.  All  have 
the  answers  we  seek.  Some  of  the  answers  are 
simple;  some  of  the  answers  are  quite  expen- 
sive; and  some  of  the  answers  are  even  mag- 
ical. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  time  man  has 
been  fascinated  by  magic.  The  sleight-of- 
hand  artist,  the  Brooklyn-bridge  salesman, 
the  somethlng-for-nothlng  specialist,  and 
the  ecological  medicine  man  have  held  a 
special  charm  that  has  permitted  the  sucker 
to  be  taken  without  his  realizing  It.  The  name 


of  the  game  Is  "Making  It  Without  Any  Ef- 
fort." The  con  man  makes  it  with  a  mini- 
mum effort  on  his  part  while  the  sucker  loses 
what  little  he  had. 

Currently,  we  are  involved  in  one  of  the 
largest  con  games  ever  played,  the  environ- 
mental con  game.  It  is  an  easy  game  to  play. 
It  requires  no  skill  and  works  best  in  a  high- 
ly educated,  technologically  oriented,  socially 
conscious  society.  There  is  no  easier  sucker 
than  someone  who  has  been  exposed  to  a 
smattering  of  knowledge;  who  has  tasted  the 
fruits  of  technology;  and  who  feels  slightly 
guilty  for  having  it  so  much  better  than  his 
fellow  man.  Unfortunately,  the  environ- 
mental con  man  is  not  easy  to  spot.  He  comes 
in  many  shapes  and  forms.  Most  of  all,  he 
wears  the  cloak  of  respectability.  The  en- 
vironmental con  man  Is  well-educated,  both 
technically  and  socially;  but  he  has  no  con- 
science. 

If  we  examine  the  facts  carefully,  we  would 
And  that  environmental  i>ollutlon  is  not 
something  that  suddenly  caught  up  with  us  a 
few  years  back.  It  Is  not  something  that  is 
strangely  peculiar  to  the  United  States  and 
other  technological  nations.  It  Is  not  the  end 
product  of  a  greedy  society  that  is  consuming 
all  the  earth's  resources  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate.  Environmental  pollution  has  been  with 
us  since  the  beginning  of  time  and  will  be 
with  us  until  the  end  of  the  earth.  We  cannot 
escape  from  pollution  but  we  do  not  have  to 
live  in  a  polluted  environment.  For  centuries 
man  has  lived  in  an  ever-lncreaslngly  pol- 
luted world.  Slowly  but  surely,  he  learned 
that  environmental  pollution  destroys  life 
t>oth  actually  and  spiritually.  Once  he  learned 
this,  man  had  the  key  to  solving  the  pollu- 
tion problems  once  and  for  all. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  our  current 
environmental-pollution  binge  Is  its  nega- 
tiveness.  Everything  about  pollution  today  is 
negative.  Unfortunately,  two  negatives  do  not 
make  a  positive.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  negative  approach  to  pollution  appeals 
to  most  people.  They  like  to  think  that  they 
must  be  punished  for  having  the  good  life. 
The  more  they  enjoy  life,  the  more  they  must 
be  punished.  Since  suffering  appeals  to  so 
many,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  the 
environmental  con  men  are  preaching  salva- 
tion through  further  suffering.  Needless  to 
say,  further  suffering  can  be  obtained  only 
at  great  cost  to  the  public  and  gain  to  the 
environmental  con  artist.  As  long  as  we  ac- 
cept this  strange  philosophy  of  personal 
guilt  for  enjoying  life,  we  will  not  make  any 
real  progress  in  solving  pollution  or  In  get- 
ting rid  of  our  environmental  con  men.  .  .  . 

The  con  men  have  been  very  effective  In 
undermining  public  confidence  in  existing 
pollution-control  specialists.  Existing  pol- 
lution-control people  have  been  blamed  for 
allowing  the  situation  to  deteriorate  to  the 
sorry  state  that  now  exists.  The  public  is  be- 
ing conned  into  believing  that  things  are  get- 
ting worse  and  worse.  Actually,  Just  the  op- 
posite is  true.  The  situation  Is  actually  get- 
ting better  and  better.  This  progress  is  not 
being  made  by  the  environmental  con  men 
but  by  the  plodding  professional  who  does 
the  work  and  Is  never  recognized. 

One  of  the  current  fallacies  being  ex- 
pounded by  environmental  con  men  Is  that 
more  money  will  solve  all  of  our  environ- 
mental problems.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
more  money  will  have  to  be  spent  for  en- 
vironmental pollution  control.  A  clean  en- 
vironment Is  not  free.  But  it  does  not  need 
to  cost  as  much  as  the  environmental  con 
men  have  Indicated. 

A  typical  example  of  the  environmental 
con  game  is  the  construction-grants  pro- 
gram for  municipal  waste-water  treatment 
plants.  Initially,  the  construction  grants 
were  proposed  as  carrots  to  help  local  areas 
recover  after  World  War  II.  The  professional 
people  mistakenly  thought  that  a  little  Fed- 
eral support  would  help  the  local  levels  over 
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the  Pnanclal  hurdles  that  had  accumulated 
during  World  War  n. 

Unfortunately,  the  prDfesslonals  failed  to 
recognize  the  real  Impact  of  that  request. 
Over  the  years  the  construction-grant  pro- 
gram changed  as  the  environmental  con  men 
recognized  the  real  value  of  this  Incentive 
program.  The  rules  were  changed  so  that 
today  the  mayor  of  Lincoln.  Neb.,  can  pub- 
licize the  fact  that  Lincoln  will  have  Its  ex- 
panded sewage  plant  for  only  20  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  State  of  Nebraska  will  pay  25 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ha-s  promised  to  pay  55  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Since  everyone  pays  such  a  minor  share 
of  the  total  cost,  no  one  cares  if  the  cost 
Is  Inflated  somewhat  artificially.  .  .  . 

The  only  catch  is  that  the  real  cost  Is  well 
over  a  dollar  for  each  dollar  committed.  The 
people  could  get  the  job  done  for  a  dollar 
per  dollar  cost  If  they  would  do  it  them- 
selves: but  they  want  something  for  nothing. 
They  are  suckers  for  the  free-money  concept. 
The  local  politlcituis  love  this  procedure 
because  they  get  credit  for  bringing  in  all 
this  free  money  to  the  local  area.  The  pollu- 
tion is  created  at  the  local  level  and  can  be 
solved  only  at  the  loc^  level.  Fragmenta- 
tion of  responsibility  for  funding  haa  caused 
a  loss  of  local  control.  Increased  bureauc- 
racy plays  right  Into  the  hands  of  the  en- 
vironmental con  men  and  they  are  having  a 
field  day  at  all  levels — local,  state,  and 
Federal.  .  .  . 

The  solutions  to  pollution  Ue  with  the 
professionals.  There  are  no  magic  solutions; 
but  there  are  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
There  is  a  positive  way  of  moving  ahead  but 
It  takes  lots  of  work  and  effort.  It  means 
that  we  are  not  going  to  solve  our  envlron- 
mental  pollution  problems  In  Just  a  few 
years  of  effort.  We  are  going  to  be  working 
on  these  problems  from  now  until  eternity. 
We  can  never  stop  working. 


SUPPORT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
CHILD  LABOR  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  be- 
fore it  an  amended  version  of  H.R.  10499, 
the  Agricultural  Child  Labor  Act  of  1972.' 
The  Subcommittee  on  Farm  Labor  of 
that  committee,  meeting  on  December  7 
last,  gave  its  approval  to  the  amended 
version  of  H.R.  10499  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  A  good  deal  of  interest  In  and 
support  for  this  legislation  is  being  heard 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  per- 
haps nowhere  is  there  a  more  concen- 
trated effort  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
than  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  where 
Father  John  Bank,  the  regional  director 
for  the  United  Farm  Workers'  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  has  been  active  on  what 
must  be  a  round-the-clock  campaign  to 
Inform  people  about  the  nature  of  op- 
pressive child  labor  in  agriculture,  its 
presence  throughout  our  Nation,  and  the 
existence  of  legislation  designed  to 
curb  it. 

Father  Bank  is  not.  of  course,  the  only 
voice  to  speak  out  on  this  subject.  The 
hearings  which  led  to  the  approval  of 
H.R.  10499  were  sparked  by  joint  efforts 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Committee  on 
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the  Education  of  Migrant  Children. 
Eleanor  Eaton  of  AFSC  and  Cassandra 
Stockburger  of  the  National  Committee, 
and  Eli  Cohen  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  have  all  lent  their  help 
and  their  considerable  persuasive  powers 
to  this  cause. 

But  I  mention  Father  Bank  in  partic- 
ular because  I  have  recently  received 
from  the  Ohio  area  a  number  of  edito- 
rials and  other  endorsements  in  support 
of  H.R.  10499.  Among  these  are  an  elo- 
quent editorial  from  the  magazine  St. 
Anthony  Messenger,  a  resolution  of  the 
Cincinnati  City  Council,  a  resolution  of 
the  Jewish  Commimity  Relations  Coim- 
cil  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  recent  article  by 
Jane   Schulte,   directress   of   the   Santa 
Maria  Day  Care  Center  in  Cincinnati. 
I  insert  these  expressions  of  support  for 
H.R.   10499,  and  the  text  of  testimony 
given  by  Father  Bank  before  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture,  when  that 
body  was  taking  testimony  in  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio,  last  December,  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  St.  Anthony  Messenger,  February 
1972) 
Oppressivi:  Child  Labob  Practices — ^A 
Possible  Solution 
A  law  to  eliminate  child  labor  In  agricul- 
ture Is  scheduled  for  a  vote  In  Congress  this 
month.  So  far,  efforts  to  protect  children  In 
agriculture  have   failed  due   to  Inadequate 
legislation  and  lax  enforcement  of  existing 
laws.  If  the  American  people  understood  the 
Issues,  we  think  they  would  work  for  passage 
of  House  Resolution  10499  even  If  it  meant 
more  expensive  fruits  and  vegetables. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  paid  farm  laborers 
are  children  imder  16.  They  are  not  protected 
from  labor  exploitation — long  hours,  un- 
healthy conditions  and  meager  wages — by  ef- 
fective or  enforced  Federal  or  state  legisla- 
tion. Where  state  and  Federal  laws  exist, 
they  do  not  apply  to  children  working  out- 
side of  school  hours. 

Because  adult  members  of  a  farm  labor 
family  are  not  paid  enough  to  keep  their 
families  from  starving,  young  children  must 
go  to  work  to  help  provide  necessities.  Often 
this  means  that  the  child  works  from  6:30 
a.m.  to  3  pjn.  In  100  degree  heat  for  a  wage  of 
$1.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  children 
working  In  strawberry  fields  for  10  hours  a 
day  receive  30  cents  an  hour.  Why  allow  a 
child  to  work  such  long  hours  for  such  a  pit- 
tance? While  $3  may  seem  like  an  Insignif- 
icant amount  In  relation  to  normal  fair 
wages,  that  $3  a  day  provides  a  necessary  part 
of  the  family's  living  income. 

Increasing  use  of  pesticides.  Insecticides 
and  complex  farm  machinery  makes  agricul- 
ture the  third  most  dangerous  Industry  In 
the  United  States.  Much  of  the  work  done  by 
children  In  the  fields  is  httzardous.  They  are 
not  given  proper  protective  clothing  when 
working  in  freshly  sprayed  fields,  and  at 
times  the  fields  are  sprayed  while  the  chil- 
dren are  working  in  them. 

Long  hours  in  the  fields  often  prevent  the 
exhausted  children  from  securing  proper  rest 
and  taking  part  in  normal  childhood  activi- 
ties. Being  an  economic  asset  to  the  family, 
the  child  often  misses  school  for  a  great  part 
of  the  academic  year.  Improper  diet  and  the 
strain  erf  hard  work  in  furnance-Uke  fields 
can  permanently  affect  the  child's  health. 
Field  work  for  10  to  12  hours  a  day  retards 
the  child's  normal  social,  educational  and 
psychological  development.  With  little  or  no 
education,  weak  health,  poor  working  condi- 
tions and  Inadequate  wages,  the  child  In 
agriculture  finds  himself  stuck  in  the  farm 
labor  market  with  no  way  to  escape.  The 
cycle  continues  for  another  generation. 
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six  years  ago  the  1938  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  which  protects  children  under  16  from 
unfair  labor  practices  In  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, was  amended  to  protect  children  In 
agriculture.  Provisions  were  added  that  pro- 
hibited a  child  under  16  from  working  in  the 
fields  during  school  hours  and  also  prohibited ' 
him  from  doing  certain  hazardous  Jobs.  The 
major  loophole  in  this  law  Is  that  It  does  not 
protect  children  outside  of  regular  school 
hours. 

Besides,  the  school  hours  provision  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  's  not  enforced 
strictly  because  school  board  members,  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  see  that  the  child  is 
an  economic  necessity  to  his  family's  sur- 
vival, so  they  do  not  Insist  that  he  come  to 
school  during  the  busy  seasons. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Is  not  en- 
forced sufficiently  by  Federal  officials  for  sev- 
eral reasons:  1)  a  lack  of  Inspection  officers 
prevents  adequate  checks  for  violations  and 
allows  only  random  spot  checks;  2)  even 
when  discovered,  violators  are  not  penalized 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

In  1970,  Federal  Inspection  agents  found 
over  13,000  violations  of  the  provisions  pro- 
tecting children,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 
over  1969. 

Existing  state  legislation,  too,  is  weak  and 
Ineffective.  For  example.  New  Jersey  child 
protective  legislation  permits  farmers  to  hire 
youngsters  over  12  years  of  age  and  work 
them  60  hours  a  week  "as  long  as  the  chil- 
dren don't  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day 
or  more  than  six  days  in  a  row."  State  au- 
thorities also  note  that  the  children  can  be 
worked  day  and  night  except  for  the  hoi^s 
that  school  is  in  session.  The  New  Jersey  law 
is  representative  of  the  kind  of  state  "pro- 
tective" laws  that  exist  today. 

The  problem  of  enforcing  weak  state  legis- 
lation Is  comparable  to  that  of  enforcing  Fed- 
eral law.  In  one  state  eight  inspection  agents 
spent  six  days  In  tomato  fields  and  discovered 
340  violations.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  vio- 
lators, the  officers  administered  warnings. 

Farmers  who  oppose  the  child  protective 
legislation  and  H.R.  10499  say  that  without 
the  child  labor  they  will  have  to  hire  adults 
and  pay  them  more  than  the  children  were 
receiving,  thus  raising  the  price  of  produce. 
They  also  feel  that  "a  little  work  never  hvirt 
any  child." 

To  these  farmers  we  say  that  we  are  not 
Interested  In  buying  cheaper  produce  at  the 
expense  of  children's  well-being,  health  and 
education.  And  while  "a  little  work"  may  not 
hurt  the  child  who  Is  Integrating  "a  little" 
labor  with  the  normal  activities  of  childhood, 
the  facts  are  all  too  clear  that  children  In 
agriculture  are  being  "hurt"  by  working  10 
hours  a  day  around  poisonous  chemicals  and 
dangerous  machinery. 

House  Resolution  10499,  If  passed  by  Con- 
gress, will  prohibit  employment  of  children 
under  14,  except  on  a  farm  belonging  to  a 
parent  or  guardian;  it  will  also  permit  em- 
ployment of  children  between  14  and  16  only 
t/  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decides  that  the 
work  does  not  Interfere  with  their  health, 
well-being  or  schooling.  Built  Into  the  law  Is 
an  enforcement  procedure  which  allows  any 
citizen  to  file  suit  against  a  farm  owner  who 
violates  the  law. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  getting  this  law 
passed,  now  Is  the  time  to  write  to  your 
congressman.  House  Resolution  10499  may 
not  be  the  whole  answer  to  the  farm  labor 
child's  problems,  but  it  Is  a  beginning. — S.O. 


CTTT    or    ClNCIMKATI, 

January  28,  1972. 
Rev.  John  Bank, 
CiTicinnati,  Ohio. 

DcAB  Reverend  Bank:  Council  of  the  City 
of  Cincinnati,  State  of  Ohio,  at  Its  meeting 
on  January  26,  1972,  passed  a  resolution 
entitled: 
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Resolution  No.  R/22-1972 

Endorsing  the  passage  of  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives BUI  No.  10499,  the  Agricultural 
Child  Labor  Act,  banning  oppressive  child 
labor  In  agriculture. 

Whereas,  House  of  Representatives  BUI  No. 
10499  bans  oppressive  child  labor  in  agri- 
culture, making  It  Ulegal  to  use  chUdren 
below  the  age  of  14  for  agricultural  work  and 
protecting  children  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16;  and 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  one  of 
Ohio's  major  markets  for  produce  Is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children  work- 
ing m  Ohio  fields;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  children  of  Ohio 
and  the  nation  that  this  legislation  be 
passed;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  state  of  Ohio: 

That  councU  hereby  endorses  the  passage 
of  House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  10499, 
the  Agricultural  Child  Labor  Act,  banning 
oppressive  chUd  labor  In  agriculture. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Senators  from  Ohio, 
the  Representatives  from  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Districts  of  Ohio,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Bank,  1015  Vine  Street,  Room  526.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45202. 

Jewish  Community  Relations 

Council  of  Cincinnati, 

February  1,  1972. 
Mr.  John  Merrill, 

Cincinnati  Citizens  for  United  Farm  Work- 
ers, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Merrill:  This  is  to  Inform  you 
that  on  December  8. 1971.  at  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  Board  meeting.  It 
was  unanimously   resolved   to  support  HR- 
10499.  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  our  letter  sent 
to  both  Representatives  Donald  Clancy  and 
William  Keating. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Neumann, 

Executive  Assistant. 

Testimony  for  the  Senate  Rural  Develop- 
ment SuBCOMMrrTEK  Hearing.  December 
14, 1971.  Bowling  Green  State  UNivERsrrT, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

(By  Reverend  John  Bank.  Director:  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 
AFL-CIO.  Regional  Office  for  Southern 
Ohio  and  Kentucky) 

My  name  is  Reverend  John  Bank.  I  am 
the  Director  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO,  Regional 
Office  for  Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  I 
am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Youngstown  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Worker  Ministry.  My  office  Is 
located  at  1015  Vine  Street,  Room  626,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45202. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  one  as- 
pect of  rural  development — rural  develop- 
ment In  agriciilture  through  unionization. 

As  I  speak  to  this  Subcommittee  Hearing, 
bills  to  govern  unionization  In  agricultiu-e 
are  being  proposed  in  a  dozen  states  by  agri- 
business spokesmen.  Indigenous  farm  la- 
bor organizing  is  occurring  In  every  farm 
state.  The  United  Farm  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  AFL-CIO,  based  in  Keene, 
California,  is  conducting  a  national  drive 
to  unionize  over  a  million  of  this  nation's 
farm  workers. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  unionization  In 
agriculture  provides  an  opportunity  for 
growth  and  development  for  farm  workers, 
for  the  rural  communities  In  which  they 
live  and  work,  and  for  the  Industry  that  de- 
pends on  their  labor. 

On  July  29,  1970,  John  Glumarra,  Jr., 
spokesman  for  the  Delano,  California,  grow- 
ers in  response  to  Cesar  Chavez's  remarks  at 
the  contract  signing  session  which  ended 
the  five-year  grape  strike  and  boycott,  said. 
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"We,  too,  are  happy  that  peace  now  will 
come  to  this  valley.  This  has  been  a  mutual 
victory.  The  ranches  wUl  have  peace  and 
the  farm  workers  will  have  higher  wages  and 
better  working  conditions.  Now,  as  a  result  of 
our  negotiations  and  this  new  contract,  we 
anticipate  a  new  era  in  the  valley  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  union  and  the  ability 
of  the  ranches  to  grow  crops  will  enable 
us  to  get  better  prices  for  our  products  so 
that  you  may  get  better  wages." » 

A  month  earlier,  Hollls  Roberts,  who  farms 
48,000  acres  In  California's  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  had  been  a  staunch  opponent 
of  Chavez  and  the  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  AFIj-CIO.  signed  a  con- 
tract with  the  union  after  a  strike  halted 
the  peach  harvest  on  one  of  his  ranches  in 
Fresno  County.  Roberts  called  his  decision 
to  sign  a  contract  with  UFWOC.  APL-CIO. 
".  .  .  one  of  the  hardest  things  I've  ever 
had  to  do."  =  It  represented  a  big  change 
In  his  own  thinking  al>out  Chavez  and  the 
union.  The  contract  was  signed  In  spite  of 
many  «allB  from  other  farmers  In  the  area 
urging  him  not  to  sign. 

"In  the  end  I  just  followed  my  own  judg- 
ment," he  said.  "After  I  got  acquainted  with 
Chavez  and  some  of  the  other  people  In  the 
union,  I  found  them  to  be  sincere.  I  learned 
to  like  Chavez  and  a  lot  of  things  we  had 
been  told  about  these  people  were  not  true. 

"It  win  be  good  for  the  country  If  agri- 
culture Is  unionized.  I  think  It  was  Henry 
Ford  who  said  It  made  the  country  when  In- 
dustry was  unionized,  because,  with  higher 
wages,  the  workers  could  afford  to  buy  the 
cars  they  were  making.  The  same  would  be 
true  with  fruits  and  vegetables  and  beef 
and  other  foods,"  Roberts  said.' 

The  creation  of  a  strong  union,  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  Its  members,  Is  already 
bringing  development  to  the  farm  work- 
ers who  work  under  UFWOC,  AFL-CIO,  con- 
tracts. My  preoccupation  In  this  testimony 
will  be  the  development  of  rural  people 
through  unionization  In  agriculture. 

Unionization  will  end  child  labor  in  agrl- 
ctilture.  According  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor.  800.000  chil- 
dren are  em.ployed  In  agriculture,  comprising 
an  estimated  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
agricultural  labor  force.  This  data  is  refiected 
In  Ohio  where  for  four  years  straight.  Includ- 
ing the  fall  of  1970.  Ohio  had  the  most  vio- 
lations of  existing  child  labor  laws  In  the 
country.  Although  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  the  Department  of  Labor  this  past 
Reason  has  reduced  the  number  of  violations, 
child  labor  in  Ohio  agriculture  continues.  On 
September  25, 1971, 1,  along  with  members  of 
the  Cincinnati  Citizens  for  United  Farm 
Workers,  witnessed  a  10-year-old  girl  har- 
vesting tomatoes  on  a  farm  near  Plndlay, 
Ohio.  The  child  was  working  a  7AM-7PM  day 
filling  33  pound  hampers  of  tomatoes  and 
carrying  them  to  the  edge  of  a  field  where 
they  were  loaded  onto  a  truck.  Her  piece- 
rate  wage  was  19*  per  hamper,  about  67*  per 
hour. 

Child  labor  In  agriculture  Is  the  antithesis 
of  child  development.  It  Is  detrimental  to  the 
child's  physical,  psychological,  and  educa- 
tional growth.  In  January  the  Agricultural 
OhUd  Labor  Act,  H.R.  10499,  should  reach 
the  floor  of  Congress,  Ohloans  have  contribu- 
ted substantial  testimony  to  the  hearings  on 
HM.  10499.  Ooncemlng  this  bUl,  which  would 
eliminate  the  employment  of  children  below 
age  14,  the  Administrator  of  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Employment  Services  told  me,  "This  bill. 
If  passed,  would  surely  help  the  farm  acci- 
dent rate  of  minors.  We  have  many  children 
klUed  or  maimed  on  farm  tractors  and  other 
types  of  farm  machinery  every  year.  Ohio  law 
permits  minors  of  any  age  to  operate  farm 
tractors." 
It  is  ludicrous  to  Imagine  an  auto  worker 
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taking  his  entire  family  to  the  plant  each 
day  to  supplement  his  wage.  Yet  in  Ohio's 
tomato  and  vegetable  harvests,  whole  fami- 
lies must  work  to  put  together  a  living  wage. 
The  difference,  of  course,  lies  In  the  auto 
worker's  union  wage  as  opposed  to  the  farm 
worker's  powerleasneee  to  negotiate  a  Uvlng 
wage. 

Unionization  In  agriculture  will  provide 
the  higher  wages  farm  wcwkers  need  for  sur- 
vival. The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  the  average  annual  wage  for  a 
farm  worker  family  of  four  Is  92700.  This 
same  department  estimates  that  If  farm 
worker  wages  were  doubled  and  the  full  in- 
crease passed  on  to  the  consumer,  he/she 
would  pay  only  a  penny  or  two  more  for  a 
head  of  lettuce,  a  dozen  oranges  or  a  two 
pound  stalk  of  celery.  UFWOC  has  been  de- 
manding a  one-fifth  Increase  In  wages.  All 
contracts  now  call  for  over  two  dollars  per 
hour  plus  Incentive  piece  rates. 

Although  migrant  farm  workers  are  em- 
ployed In  more  than  30  counties  In  Ohio, 
organized  health  services  are  offered  in  only 
14  counties.  Farm  workers  In  rural  Ohio  have 
no  medical  Insurance.  One  of  Ohio's  leading 
vegetable  farmers  told  me  In  February  of  a 
Texas  family  he  recruited  in  the  1970  season 
that  worked  all  season  to  pay  for  the  hoepital 
bill  Incurred  when  a  boy  in  the  family,  upon 
arriving  in  Ohio,  had  an  emergency  appen- 
dectomy. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Ohio 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
made  after  public  hearings  held  by  OSAC  on 
October  28,  1968,  was  that  growers,  migrants, 
and  governmental  representatives  develop  at 
least  minimal  hospitalization  plans  for  mi- 
grant farm  workers.  Three  years  later  noth- 
ing has  been  done. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  California  farm 
workers,  every  UFWOC.  AFL-CIO,  contract 
entitles  workers  to  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Medical  Plan.  The  plan,  funded  by 
10*  per  man  hour  by  the  growers,  cares  for 
the  health  needs  of  the  farm  worker  and 
his  family. 

The  V£.  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that,  while  other  Americans  can  look  forward 
to  over  70  years  as  a  life  expectancy,  the 
farm  worker's  life  expectancy  is  only  49  years. 
Maternal  mortality  and  chUd  mortality  at 
birth  are  both  120  per  cent  higher  for  farm 
workers  than  the  national  average.  Influenza 
and  pneumonia  run  200  per  cent  higher  than 
the  national  average.  The  accident  rate  for 
farm  workers  Is  300  per  cent  higher  than  for 
other  U.S.  workers. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  800  people  a  year  are 
fatally  poisoned  by  pesticides  throughout  the 
country.  Thousands  of  farm  workers  experi- 
ence dally  symptoms  of  pesticide  poisoning 
which  Include  dermatitis,  rashes,  eye  irrita- 
tions, nausea,  vomiting,  fatigue,  excessive 
sweating,  headaches,  double  vision,  dizziness, 
skin  Irritations,  difficulty  In  breathing,  loss 
of  fingernails,  nervousness.  Insomnia,  bleed- 
ing noses  and  diarrhea. 

All  contracts  signed  by  UFWOC.  AFL-CIO, 
contain  a  health  and  safety  section  that  es- 
tablishes a  Union  Health  and  Safety  commit- 
tee to  formulate  policies  for  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic poisons,  protective  garments,  mate- 
rials, tools  and  equipment,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Certain  hard  pesticides  are  totally 
baimed.  For  example.  UPWOC's  contract  with 
Inter  Harvest,  the  nation's  nimiber  one  let- 
tuce grower,  states:  "2.4-D.  2.4-6T.  DDT. 
DDD.  Aldrln.  Dledrln,  and  Endrln  shall  not 
be  used." 

Such  hard  pesticides  are  harmful  not  only 
to  field  workers  but  also  to  consumers.  Many 
pesticides,  not  water-soluble,  cannot  be 
washed  off  the  fruit  or  vegetables  and  so  build 
up  within  the  fatty  tissues  of  our  bodies. 
Ecologlsts  are  also  gathering  extensive  evi- 
dence on  the  danger  of  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides for  the  environment.  Union  contracts 
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promoted  by  UFWOC  are  banning  pesticides 
and  herbicides  still  used  on  some  lettuce 
fields  In  the  Salinas  Valley,  but  prohibited  In 
Vietnam. 

Unionization  through  a  UFWOC  contract 
provides  a  new  system  of  Job  sec\irlty  for  the 
workers.  They  no  longer  have  to  deal  with 
the  exploitative  labor  contractor  system  or 
depend  on  their  ptersonal  pull  with  foremen 
or  growers  for  jobs.  Under  union  contract 
they  are  hired  on  a  seniority  basis  from  the 
union  hiring  hall.  This  provision  provides  for 
stability  in  employment.  Farm  workers  are 
also  given  for  the  first  time  procedxire  for 
handling  grievances  when  they  work  under 
contract. 

Unionization  has  given  the  farm  worker 
more  development  In  more  areas  than  all 
the  legislation  and  welfare  programs  designed 
for  his  benefit.  He  Is  now  experiencing  a  sta- 
bility that  he  has  never  known.  Qrape  work- 
ers In  California  are  taking  root  in  communi- 
ties, where  they  were  merely  visitors  before. 
Their  children  are  staying  In  school. 

Some  may  say  that  the  appearance  of  un- 
ions on  farms  in  Ohio  would  Immediately 
bring  on  mechanical  harvesting  of  tomatoes 
and  vegetables.  This  Is  not  necessarily  true. 
In  fact,  according  to  a  report  presented  to 
the  Governor's  Committee  Studying  Migrant 
Labor  on  May  17,  1971,  "Although  mechani- 
cal harvesting  of  tomatoes  is  causing  and 
will  continue  to  cause  adjustments  In  the 
seasonal  labor  used  by  farmers  In  northwest 
Ohio,  to  date,  the  effect  of  mechanical  har- 
vesting upon  the  number  of  seasonal  laborers 
needed  has  not  been  great."  ♦ 

The  report  offers  five  reasons  for  the  slow- 
er acceptance  of  mechanical  harvesting  of 
processing  tomatoes  in  Ohio  than  In  other 
states.  These  are : 

(1)  A  more  reliable  labor  force;  (2)  Slower 
development  of  varieties  adopted  to  me- 
chancal  harvesting;  (3)  A  shorter  harvesting 
season;  (4)  More  weather  risk  during  the 
harvest  season;  (5)  Less  emphasis  given  to 
mechanical   harvesting   by  the  lnd\istry. 

I  believe  that  unionization  of  the  Ohio 
tomato  harvesters  would  strengthen  the  re- 
liable labor  force,  without  necessarily  forc- 
ing the  cost  of  hand  harvesting  out  of  range. 
Unionization  covild  help  work  out  an  In- 
dustry-wide approach  to  mechanization  that 
would  provide  a  source  of  labor  for  work 
on  mechanical  harvesters,  as  well  as  a  re- 
training of  those  field  bands  who  would  be 
replaced. 

The  alternative  to  an  industry-wide  ap- 
proach to  mechanization  Is  detrimental  to 
rural  development.  Haphazard  or  sudden 
mechanization  would  simply  force  farm 
workers  Into  the  city  ghettoes,  where  they 
would  be  further  victimized  by  poverty  and 
by  unemployment,  and  where  they  wotild 
burden  government  rather  than  contribute 
to  It. 

Mechanization  is  good  when  It  frees  men 
from  brutal  and  degrading  work.  But  the 
workers  who  helped  build  Ohio  sigrlbusl- 
ness  and  created  the  wealth  needed  to  finance 
automation  deserve  a  share  in  Its  benefits. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  solution  to 
the  problems  of  farm  workers  In  this  state 
will  come  only  when  the  workers  have 
achieved  organized  strength  and  bargaining 
power.  Once  this  Is  attained  farm  workers  will 
experience  remarkable  development.  Their 
development,  derived  from  unionization, 
will  positively  Influence  the  rural  communi- 
ties In  which  they  live  and  work  and  the 
Industry  which  they  strive  to  expand. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Delano  Record,  Thursday,  July  30,  1971, 
No.  CI. 

-  "Why  They  Signed  with  the  Union — Hollls 
Roberts"  by  Ron  Barley,  The  Farm  Quarterly, 
Sept.-Oct.  1970. 

»  Ibid. 

*  Mechanical  Harvesting  of  Processing  To- 
matoes in  Ohio  and  Implications  on  the  De- 
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mand  for  Seasonal  Labor.  A  paper  present- 
ed to  Oovernors  Committee  Studying 
Migrant  Labor,  by  Paul  L.  Wright,  Area  Ex- 
tension Agent,  Farm  Management,  May  17, 
1971. 


Child     Development     in     a     Tomato 
Field 

(By  Jane  Schulte,  Directress,  Santa  Maria 
Day  Care  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio) 

On  a  Saturday  In  late  September  a  10  year 
old  Chlcano  girl,  Odulia  Llmon.  awoke  at  six 
to  harvest  tomatoes  on  a  farm  near  Flndlay, 
Ohio.  She  was  already  in  the  fields  eight 
hours  when  photographer  Danlti  J.  Ranso- 
hoff,  John  Bank  from  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  and  I  arrived  from 
Cincinnati  that  afternoon  to  document  child 
labor  in  Ohio  agriculture. 

The  day  was  cold  and  rainy.  Along  the  road 
leading  into  the  field  we  saw  a  seemingly 
endless  line  of  filled  hami>ers  of  bright,  red 
tomatoes.  Neer  the  line  were  six  roughly  clad 
arched  backs,  hands  and  arms  swinging  In 
constant  motion,  reaching,  srtretchlng,  lifting 
the  hami>er8  of  tomatoes.  OduUa  Llmon 
stooped  to  harvest  her  share  of  the  family 
tomato  tonnage.  Odulia  worked  from  7  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.  that  day  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 
For  each  33  pound  hamper  she  filled,  her 
father  received  $.19.  With  an  average  of  four 
hampers  an  hour,  Odulia's  hourly  wage  was 
$.76.  I  watched  Odulia  stooping,  reaching, 
bending,  straddling  the  sprawling  vines,  lift- 
ing the  33  lb.  hampers  from  the  row  to  the 
edge  of  the  road  where  they  could  be  loaded 
onto  a  pick-up  truck.  I  thought  of  the  adult 
work  environment,  forced  upon  this  little 
girl,  destroying  the  poGeibllities  my  col- 
leagues and  I  work  to  create  In  city  day  care 
centers.  I  asked  Odulia  when  she  started  to 
work  In  the  fields.  She  said,  "As  long  as  I 
can  remember." 

Odulia  came  to  Ohio  in  April  from  La 
Ferla,  Texas  with  her  three  teen-age  sis- 
ters and  brother,  and  her  parents.  They  left 
Texas  before  the  completion  of  the  school 
year  in  order  to  start  work  in  sugar  beets  and 
pickles.  For  the  duration  of  the  tomato  sea- 
son, the  family  was  living  on  the  "pickle" 
money.  Odulia  and  her  family  are  part  of  the 
35,000  migrant  farm  workers  who  come  to 
this  state  to  harvest  tomatoes,  sugar  beets, 
cucumbers  and  other  vegetables.  She  Is  one 
of  an  estimated  800,000  chUd  farm  workers 
who  work  for  American  agribusiness.  (U.S. 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor,  1970). 
Half  of  this  child  labor  force,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  is  under  twelve. 
They  work  to  supplement  a  farm  worker's 
average  Income  of  $2,700  per  year. 

AGRIBT7SINESS     RESISTS 

This  past  September  U.S.  Congressman 
James  O'Hara  held  hearings  in  Washington 
on  his  House  of  Repreeentatives  Bill  10499 
which  would  end  child  labor  In  agriculture 
as  it  was  ended  In  Industry  In  1938  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  His  bill  will  ran 
Into  stiff  opposition  from  agribusiness. 

Th«  agribusiness  lobby  has  been  successful 
in  excluding  farm  workers  from  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining  that  Is  guaranteed 
others  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  from  most  other  social  and  economic 
legislation  of  the  centiuy.  Including  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  Social  Security. 
Even  when  legislation  Is  extended  to  farm 
workers,  enforcement  falls.  Five  years  after 
Federal  minimum  wage  legislation  was  ex- 
tended to  agriculture,  thousands  of  farm 
workers  still  labor  for  pay  well  below  the  le- 
gal minimum  of  $1.30  an  hour. 

An  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  In  1966  provides  for  some  child 
labor  restrictions  In  agriculture.  However, 
enforcement  of  even  these  elementary  provi- 
sions is  token.  Ohio,  for  Instance,  has  had 
the  worst  record  for  abuse  of  child  labor  In 
agricultxire  In  the  country  for  the  last  four 
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ye&ts.  Some  contend  that  stricter  enforce- 
ment in  Ohio  turns  up  more  violations  of 
child  labor  In  agriculture  than  in  other 
states.  But  last  year  Labor  Department  in- 
spectors were  In  Ohio  fields  for  a  total  of  only 
six  days.  Mr.  Robert  Pletrykowski,  Area 
Director  for  the  Labor  Wage  Department  and 
Ho\irs  Division,  was  quoted  In  the  New  York 
Times  (4/25/71)  as  saying,  "If  the  agents  had 
more  time  to  devote  to  agriculture,  it's  no 
telling  how  large  the  total  niunber  of  vlcHa- 
tlons  would  be." 

In  Ohio  the  fine  for  child  labor  violations 
is  $10,000.  But  Ohio  growers  are  let  off  with 
warnings.  The  fine  has  never  been  imposed. 

In  March  1971,  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  co-recipients  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  released  a  special  study.  Child 
Labor  in  Agriculture  Summer  1970,  tliat  de- 
scribee the  status  of  American  children  who 
work  for  a  living.  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Education  of 
Migrant  Children,  AFSC  sent  five  teams  of 
investigators  Into  five  states  to  document  the 
use  of  child  labor  In  agriculture  during  the 
summer  of  1970. 

The  teams  Investigated  selected  areas  of 
Maine,  Ohio,  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington state.  The  teams  were  told  to  docu- 
ment the  Incidence  of  child  labor  on  the 
farms,  the  conditions  under  which  the  chil- 
dren work  and  the  reason  for  It.  The  pub- 
lished reports  of  their  two  months  of  inves- 
tigation are  admittedly  neither  comprehen- 
sive nor  statistically  significant  as  surveys. 
Some  of  the  reports  are  not  even  complete. 
As  a  whole,  though,  they  are  valid  eye- 
witness testimonies,  interviews,  dlscussloiis 
and  researching  that  give  a  disturbing  ac- 
curate Indictment  of  those  who  employ  chil- 
dren In  agriculture. 

The  team  working  In  Ohio  concluded,  after 
researching  the  health  services  available  to 
migrant  workers:  "Migratory  life  means  eco- 
nomic deprivation.  Economic  deprivation  and 
poor  health  are  generally  concurrent  prob- 
lems. As  to  whether  such  an  economic  sys- 
tem will  ever  allow  farm  laborers  such  as  the 
migrants  to  rise  above  their  present  economic 
supression  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project. 
However,  it  ap>pear8  evident  that  If  the  large 
processing  corporations  remain  deaf  to  the 
needs  of  these  people,  that  the  profit  motive 
must  be  named  responsible  for  deprivation 
and  rape." 

EDUCATION   LOST 

Odulia  Llmon,  like  thousands  of  other 
youngsters  migrate  with  their  families  to 
Ohio  to  harvest  one  crop  after  another.  These 
youngsters  leave  their  home  state  before 
school  is  out  In  the  spring  and  return  after 
it  has  resumed  In  the  fall.  This  fall,  the 
State  of  Ohio  Compulsory  Education  Laws 
are  being  more  rigorously  enforced.  The  ef- 
fect of  enforcement  as  it  relates  to  children 
working  In  the  fields  places  the  burden  of 
responsibility  totally  on  the  parents,  ren- 
dering the  employer,  in  this  case,  the  grower, 
totally  Inculpable.  The  court  may  require  a 
parent  convicted  of  falling  to  send  bis  child 
to  school  to  post  a  bond  of  $100,  that  be  will 
cause  his  child  to  remain  In  school  for  the 
full  time  school  Is  in  session. 

A  parent  can  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  not 
more  than  $20  If  convicted  of  falling  to  send 
his  child  to  school.  If  a  parent  falls  to  post 
the  $100  or  falls  or  refuses  to  pay  the  fine, 
he  can  be  imprisoned  In  the  county  Jail 
not  lees  than  10  days  or  more  than  30  days. 

While  In  Ohio  Odulia  goes  to  school  during 
the  week,  working  after  school,  12  hours  on 
Saturday,  and  12  hours  on  Sunday.  However, 
when  the  Llmon  family  returns  to  Texas  in 
November,  none  of  the  credits  earned  by  her 
or  her  sisters  or  brothers  will  transfer.  Un- 
fortunately, by  the  time  Odulia  returns  to 
Texas,  school  there  will  have  started.  She  will 
have  to  wait  until  enrollment  in  January, 
and  then,  of  course,  lose  credits  for  that 
period  since  they  mxist  come  to  Ohio  in  April. 
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STATE   LAXITT 

Few  states  set  the  minimum  for  child  labor 
outside  school  hours  and  those  that  do  are 
lax  about  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (1938).  According  to  the  1966 
amendments  to  that  act,  oppressive  child 
labor  practices  are  prohibited  and  actionable. 
This  broad  statement  is  spelled  out  In  more 
detail  for  most  occupations.  Agriculture, 
however,  comes  under  a  special  beading.  Chil- 
dren m  agriculture,  presumably,  are  covered 
by  this  "special  heading." 

Farmers  may  employ  minors  16  years  of  age 
and  over  at  anytime  and  In  any  agricultural 
occupation. 

No  minor  under  16  may  be  employed  at  any 
time  in  an  agricultural  occupation  declared 
hazardous  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  except 
on  the  home  farm  of  his  own  parents. 

Children  under  16  may  not  be  employed  In 
agriculture  during  school  hours,  except  by 
parents  on  the  home  farm. 

Occupations  in  agriculture  particularly 
hazardous  for  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  age  of  16  are :  handling  or  applying 
anybdrous  ammonia,  organic  arsenic  her- 
bicides, organic  phosphate  pesticides,  or 
heavy-metal  fungicides,  including  cleaning 
or  decontamination  equipment  used  In  the 
application  or  mixing  of  such  chemicals. 

DEFINING    "OPPRESSION" 

As  long  as  school  is  not  in  session  where 
the  child  lives  while  he  Is  working  there 
Is.  under  federal  law,  no  minimum  age.  There 
are  no  federal  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
number  of  hours  a  day  a  child  may  work  in 
agriculture.  That  Is  the  entire  legal  control, 
at  the  federal  level,  of  the  use  of  child  labor 
in  agriculture.  The  term  "oppressive"  is  no- 
where closely  defined.  Working  In  Ohio  fields 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
in  the  summer  from  dawn  to  dusk  up  to 
seven  days  a  week  In  the  hot  sun  for  ap- 
proximately 76<  an  hour  Is,  apparently,  not 
considered  an  oppressive  situation  for  Odulia, 
age  10. 

In  Ohio,  according  to  the  Minor  Labor  Reg- 
ulation, It  would  seem  that  all  children  are 
covered  by  the  state  child  labor  laws,  but 
agriculture  Is  not  specifically  mentioned,  al- 
though state  law  provides  that  persons  under 
21  must  have  a  wage  agreement  with  the 
employer  and  that  dally  time  records  must  be 
kept  for  two  years  for  minors  under  eighteen. 
No  one  under  18  may  work  more  than  8  hours 
a  day  or  more  than  48  hours  In  a  calendar 
week,  nor  more  than  6  days  a  week.  In  talk- 
ing with  Odula's  father  (with  the  help  of 
an  Interpreter)  I  discovered  that  none  of 
these  regulations  had  ever  been  complied  with 
In  the  three  years  he  and  his  family  have 
been  working  In  Ohio. 

Child  labor  In  agriculture  can  be  ended  by 
massive  public  support  of  two  actions.  The 
first  is  uniform  national  legislation  against 
child  labor  with  built-in  effective  enforce- 
ment— U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Bill 
10499.  Legislation  was  successful  in  stopping 
child  labor  In  Industry  in  1938  and  would  be 
effective  now.  For  too  long  agribusiness  (90% 
of  agriculture  in  the  U.S.  is  corporation  form- 
ing) has  convinced  the  public  that  it  is  a 
special  industry  requiring  special  privileges 
such  as  the  exception  Sec.  12(c)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
1961  and  1966. 

A  classic  example  of  the  privilege  of  law  for 
agribusiness  is  Public  Law  78,  the  bracero 
program.  Begun  during  the  Second  World 
War,  it  Invited  Mexican  Nationals  into  the 
U.S.  to  harvest  crops  at  slave  wages  while  de- 
pressing the  wages  of  American  field  workers 
and  forcing  further  child  labor.  Pi.  78  was 
not  abolished  until  1964  when  a  coalition  of 
church,  civil  rights  and  labor  organizations 
overcame  the  vested  Interest  entrenchment 
of  agribusiness.  A  similarly  fierce  struggle 
and  another  strong  coalition  would  be  re- 
quired to  stop  child  labor  In  agriculture. 
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HirriNC    THE    SOURCE 

The  second  action  to  end  child  labor  Is  to 
take  away  the  reason  for  It — the  denial  of  a 
living  wage  to  a  father  of  a  farm  working 
family.  The  best  way  to  assure  a  living  wage 
for  American  field  workers — the  way  the 
workers  themselves  are  choosing — is  through 
a  farm  workers  labor  union.  According  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee's  re- 
port, xmionizatlon  such  as  that  of  grape  har- 
vesters achieved  by  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  would  raise  wages 
sufficiently  for  parents  to  earn  what  an  en- 
tire family  can  now  earn.  Medical  Insurance 
through  the  union  would  add  to  a  family's 
net  Income.  Support  for  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  directed  by 
Cesar  Chavez,  becomes  a  vote  for  an  end  to 
child  labor. 

In  1795  in  a  country  whose  child  labor 
Charles  Dickens  would  Immort&lize,  Thomas 
Carlyle  wrote:  "The  great  law  of  culture  Is: 
let  each  become  all  that  he  was  created  ca- 
pable of  being;  expand  If  possible,  to  his  full 
growth;  and  show  himself  at  length  in  his 
own  shape  and  stature,  be  these  what  they 
may." 

Against  the  silhouette  of  a  child  stooped 
In  a  field,  agribusiness  stands  void  of  culture. 
Sat  It  Loud 

In  July  of  this  year,  DCCDCA  began  a  spe- 
cial public  education  project  on  behalf  of 
America's  migrant  children  in  cooperation 
with  the  Colorado  Migrants'  Council,  Denver. 

The  four-month  effort  was  conceived  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Mestas,  a  vice-president  of  DCC- 
DCA's  board  of  directors,  associate  director  of 
the  National  Consortiiim  for  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation, Port  Worth,  and  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Migrant  Council's  Day  Care  and  Head 
Start  programs. 

"We've  got  to  let  people  know  how  horribly 
these  children  are  being  neglected  and  what 
the  general  public  can  do  to  help,"  was  Dr. 
Mestas'  mandate  to  the  project  staff. 

With  that  as  a  point  of  departure  and  with 
a  modest  $20,000  budget.  Council  staff  devel- 
oped a  package  of  materials  ranging  from 
television  and  radio  announcements  through 
a  definitive  survey  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  explanations  of  how  Title  IV-A 
can  be  used  for  migrant  children.  This  latter 
publication  is  designed  to  both  help  migrant 
organizations  obtain  sorely  needed  funding 
and  to  inform  the  lay  public  about  on-going 
programs. 

At  project  outset,  DCCDCA  did  a  national 
survey  of  public  and  private  migrant  groups' 
public  Information  needs.  From  Florida 
northward  and  westward  the  responses  were 
sxirprlslngly  uniform.  The  consistent  theme 
was  that  few  Americans  knew  anything  about 
the  life  of  migrant  families  and  that  only 
through  a  massive  educational  effort  would 
local  efforts  on  behalf  of  migrant  children 
escalate  in  effectiveness. 

The  other  consistent  response  was  predict- 
able. There  was  almost  no  money  for  the  care 
of  these  children  and  what  little  existed  dic- 
tated minimal  services  at  best. 

Many  migrant  child  care  workers  In  an- 
swering letters  confirmed  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  (see  correspondence)  often  in 
tones  of  complete  frustration  and  bitterness 
over  the  neglect  and  squalor  they  had  to 
fight. 

BITMMART   REPORT 

Most  Offered  valuable  suggestions  on  ma- 
terials development  and  Information  sources. 
Particularly  valuable  was  the  listing  of  sym- 
pathetic Journalists  In  various  regions  who 
have  shown  a  commitment  to  reporting  of  the 
migrant  problem.  This  data  will  be  Included 
In  a  post-project  summary  report  and  will  be 
available  to  the  public. 

Now  that  these  materials  are  completed, 
the  Colorado  Migrants'  Council  will  distrib- 
ute them  to  concerned  organizations  includ- 
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Ing  "ntle  I-B  grantees.  Plans  are  for  Metro- 
Media  Television  to  air  the  TV  announce- 
ments on  their  outlets  (a  30  million  viewer- 
ship)  and  then  be  turned  over  to  the  other 
networks  to  be  distributed  upon  request  to 
local  organizations  for  airing  in  affected  com- 
munities. 

A  follow-up  booklet  explaining  how  volun- 
teers and  organizations  can  help  remedy  con- 
ditions of  migrant  children  at  the  local  level 
is  the  final  component  in  this  educational 
program  and  will  be  available  through  local 
migrant  or  allied  organizations. 

The  Migrants  Project  also  represented  DCC- 
DCA's  first  audio-visual  media  activity  on  a 
national  level.  Project  director  was  Ralph 
Matthews,  DCCDCA's  associate  director  for 
public  affairs;  Vicki  Latham  was  materials 
development  specialist;  Janet  Swenson,  proj- 
ect editor.  Television  film  work  was  done  by 
WTTG-TV,  Washington,  D.C.  and  broadcast 
Journalist  John  Ferguson  produced  the  radio 
announcements. 


PROUD  OF  OUR  NEWSPAPERS 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  connecticdt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
paper is  a  community's  own  best  friend. 
It  serves  as  a  window  to  the  world,  and 
adviser  for  action,  a  loyal  communicator 
of  town  affairs,  and  a  conscience  to  com- 
munity leaders. 

Larger  newspapers  serve  many  com- 
munities on  a  day-to-day  basis,  bringing 
together  coimtless  news  items  which 
comprise  the  day's  events.  And  weekly 
journals  have  their  own  special  role:  TO 
chronicle  with  local  appreciation  and  in 
depth  format  the  countless  happenings 
which  give  substance  to  commimlty  life. 
The  sturdy  character  of  our  people,  their 
courage  and  strength  during  difficult 
times,  their  warmth  and  generosity  all 
the  time — the  subtle  moods,  cherished 
hopes,  building  opportunities  of  their 
hometowns — all  these  Ingredients,  and 
more  of  the  Connecticut  way  of  life  have 
been  captured  and  preserved  In  the  pages 
of  our  newspapers. 

We  in  Connecticut  and  In  the  Sixth 
District  are  very  proud  of  our  news- 
papers— their  strength,  vitality,  and 
honest,  complete  reporting  which  marks 
the  highest  form  of  journalism.  In  fact, 
we  are  not  alone  in  conferring  accolades 
on  our  newspapers.  During  January,  sev- 
eral weeklies  and  one  dally  In  the  dis- 
trict were  honored  at  the  23d  Annual 
Winter  Convention  of  the  New  England 
Press  Association.  Awards  were  made  for 
"best  news  story."  "best  editorial  page," 
"general  excellence,"  and  service  to  the 
community. 

The  Plainville  News  won  a  first-place 
award  for  the  "best  editorial  page"  at 
the  Boston  convention  attended  by  more 
than  500  editors,  publishers,  newsmen, 
and  guests.  Since  1966,  the  PlainviUe 
News  has  received  12  awards  from  the 
New  England  Press  Association — rang- 
ing from  "general  excellence"  and  "best 
editorial  features"  to  photography  and 
awards  for  special  sections.  The  News 
also  was  awarded  first  place  for  "best 
editorial  page"  in  1969  and  1970. 
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The  Lakeville  Journal  was  awarded 
second  place  for  "general  excellence,"  and 
was  given  honorable  mention  for  its  edi- 
torial page.  The  New  Milford  Times,  also 
not  a  newcomer  to  New  England  Press 
Association  awards,  took  a  third  place 
award  for  "general  excellence"  and  a 
third  place  for  "best  editorial  page." 
Times  photographer  Jack  Muckstadt  re- 
ceived honorable  mentions  for  two  photo- 
graphs in  the  features  and  personality 
section  of  the  competition.  A  sister  pub- 
lication, the  Brookfleld  Journal  received 
an  honorable  mention  for  its  class,  which 
comprises  newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  2,500. 

The  Winsted  Evening  Citizen,  a  daily, 
received  two  awards.  The  Citizen  won  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  best  news 
story"  category  for  its  coverage  and  re- 
porting of  a  robbery  at  the  Mechanics 
Bank  Branch  in  New  Hartford.  In  the 
community  services  awards  category,  the 
Citizen  placed  second  for  its  participation 
in  the  Town  of  Winchester  Bicentennial 
Celebration. 

Early  in  January,  It  was  announced 
that  several  newsmen  at  the  Bristol  Press, 
also  a  daily,  won  awards  in  a  recent 
Associated  Press  membership  competi- 
tion. Press  City  Editor  John  Crane  re- 
ceived a  best  news  coverage  award"  in 
December  for  the  story  of  a  Bristol  father 
and  son  who  won  $1  million  in  the  New 
York  State  lottery.  The  Press  also  took 
the  December  Membership  Enterprise 
Award  for  Dick  Warner's  profile  of  the 
city's  new  mayor. 

The  residents  of  communities  in  the 
Sixth  District  understand  the  value  of 
their  newspapers;  the  talented  editors 
and  staffs  of  these  community  journals 
know  full  well  their  responsibilities  to 
the  people  they  serve.  I  am  honored  to 
applaud  their  achievements,  their  profes- 
sionalism and  their  commitment. 
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NEW  TRENDS  IN  DRUG  ABUSE 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  IHIARK  ANDREWS 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker  I,  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  special  tribute  to  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  International  Teen- 
age Student  Exchange  program.  I  have 
long  felt  that  bringing  yoiu-  people  to- 
gether from  around  the  world  for  per- 
son-to-person interchanges  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  we  have  of  fostering 
international  xmderstanding. 

Certainly  the  knowledge  and  under- 
standing gained  from  these  exchanges 
give  the  yoimg  people  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  cultures,  philosophies,  and 
ideals.  In  this  time  of  international  un- 
rest and  turmoil,  this  meaningful  effort 
to  promote  understanding  is  especially 
important. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  program  is  popular  in 
North  Dakota,  as  the  naturally  friendly 
people  of  our  State  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  visitors  in  living  ex- 
periences. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent article  carried  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  written  by  Clive  Law- 
rance  about  the  Institute  of  Applied  Psy- 
chotherapy. lAP  is  an  addiction  preven- 
tion program  located  in  New  York  City; 
Pair  Lawn,  N.J.;  Princeton,  N.J.;  Marion, 
Ind.;  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  is  cur- 
rently fimded  and  approved  by  the  State 
Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Narcotic  Addiction 
Control  Commission  of  New  York  State. 
The  article  reads  as  follows : 
CoMBATiNo    Drugs    in    New    Tork 

Those  fighting  dnjg  abuse  In  New  York 
City — sometimeB  called  the  drug  capital  of 
the  world — are  shirting  the  spotlight  frotn  re- 
habilitation to  prevention.  Recently,  the 
city's  Addiction  Services  Agency  (ASA), 
which  coordinates  the  Xunds  for  most  of  the 
drug  programs,  announced  the  formation  of 
further  21  community  programs,  bringing 
the  total  to  107  spread  throug'hout  the  city. 

There  are  also  many  smaller  programs  as 
yet  not  funded  through  ASA.  These  commu- 
nity programs  are  playing  a  vital  role 
In  the  effort  to  reach  kids  experiment- 
ing with  drugs  but  not  yet  booked.  Each 
Is  adi4>ted  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity In  which  it  Is  situated.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  an  account  of  a  visit  to  one  such 
program. 

There's  a  black  door  with  the  words:  In- 
stitute of  Applied  Psychotherapy.  It  looks 
very  learned.  But  the  door  handle  wobbles 
looeely  in  a  hole  that  once  contained  a  lock. 
To  enter,  you  simply  push. 

The  door  Is  symbolic  of  the  place.  This 
community  drug  program  on  West  92nd 
Street  is  loosely  structured,  but  It  Is  based  on 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  concern. 

Pushing  open  the  door,  I  heard  the  low 
beat  of  rock  and  youthful  voices  talking  and 
laughing  beyond  a  kind  of  friendly  reception 
room. 

A  young  boy  whipped  around  the  corner 
of  a  passage,  almost  flattened  me  to  the  wall, 
and  said  with  a  laugh,  "HI,  can  I  help  you?" 

"I'm  looking  for  Walter  Mandel,"  I  answer- 
ed, feeling  slightly  nervous. 

"He's  In  here,"  said  the  boy,  leading  me 
to  a  room  with  black  leather  furniture  and 
a  tall  young  man  slumped  In  a  chair  talk- 
ing on  a  telephone. 

"Be  with  you  In  a  moment,"  he  said.  Ten 
minutes  later,  Walter  Mandel,  25,  director  of 
publicity,  put  down  the  phone  and  began 
telling  me  about  the  Institute. 

"This  Is  not  merely  a  place  where  the  kids 
got  off  drugs."  he  said.  "This  Is  a  place  where 
people  can  realize  their  dreams,  where  they 
can  do  things  they've  always  wanted  to  but 
never  did  because  of  fear,  or  because  they 
were  messed  up  .  .  .  some  never  did  drugs, 
some  sometimes,  some  a  lot. 

"this  is  emotional  education 

"They  are  in  the  program  not  just  to  stops 
drugs  In  themselves,  but  to  reach  out.  They 
are  working  with  a  drug  program  rather  than 
in  a  drug  program.  There's  no  graduation. 
It's  a  way  of  life." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  grabbed  the  tele- 
phone, and  said,  "Larry,  come  In  here  a  min- 
ute. I'm  trying  to  explain  what  the  Institute 
does,  and  I'm  being  very  Inarticulate." 

Larry  Plttlnger,  executive  administrator, 
also  25  and  very  composed,  walked  In  quietly 
and  sat  down. 

"On  the  surface,"  continued  Walter,  "this 
place  might  appear  like  a  social  club.  But  if 
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you  simply  sit  around  reading  magazines 
you're  going  to  feel  left  out;  so  you  get  in- 
volved. 

"When  a  kid  comes  up  here  I  say,  'Instead 
of  thinking  about  your  problems,  let's  think 
about  what  you  can  do.  Get  busy,  get  in- 
volved. Your  problems  will  gradually  come 
out,  and  when  they  do,  we  can  talk  about 
them  and  confront  them.'  " 

Walter  flung  his  feet  onto  the  desk  and 
went  on,  "I  tell  them  nothing  is  free.  You've 
got  to  work  for  everything  you  get.  Some- 
times you've  got  to  find  out  what  you  want. 
And  we'll  support  you  If  you  make  mistakes.'' 

"Pressure  don't  come  from  nobody,"  put 
in  Larry  softly.  "Ideas  come  from  you.  Every- 
body decides  on  his  own  schedule." 

"This  place  Is  always  changing,"  added 
Walter,  "everytlme  someone  new  comes  in 
the  place  changes." 

"We  have  only  one  or  two  rules— like  no 
one  comes  to  the  Institute  if  they  are  high 
on  drugs;  they  don't  bring  drugs  Into  the 
place;  and  they  don't  do  drugs  with  anyone 
who  is  also  coming  to  the  Institute. 

"But  if  you  do  something  really  destruc- 
tlve,  we  say,  'Don't  do  that  again  or  you 
can't  come  up  here.'  " 

"This  place  is  buUt  on  people's  dreams," 
said  Larry.  "Membership  in  the  Institute  is 
a  prtvUege.  I've  worked  hard  to  make  this 
place  what  It  is.  I'm  not  going  to  let  anyone 
come  up  here  and  mess  it  up." 

A  shadow  passed  the  open  doorway.  "Hey, 
Kathy."  called  Walter,  "Come  In  here.  TeU 
this  gentleman  about  yourself.  He's  from  a 
very  Important  newspaper." 

Kathy  came  In  slowly,  with  a  qiiiet  poise, 
like  a  doe  coming  out  of  woods.  She  had  warm 
eyes. 

"What's  he  want  to  know?  'She  asked  in  a 
reserved  but   not   unfriendly   tone. 

"Well,  ah  .  .  .  mm,"  I  stumbled.  How  did 
you  get  into  drugs?"  I  soon  found,  however, 
that  Kathy,  like  most  former  drug  abusers, 
could  speak  about  her  past  with  a  sincere 
openness  and  a  lack  of  melodrama. 

"My  mother  is  an  alcoholic,"  she  said.  "She 
used  to  do  things  that  hiut  me;  so  I  went 
into  drugs.  Every  time  I  got  upset  I  would 
get  high.  I  was  popping  pills  every  day  In- 
cluding speed." 

leaning  on  a  crutch 

"What  do  you  do  now  when  you  get  upset?" 

"I  come  to  the  Institute  and  talk  with 
someone  about  it.  I  face  it  and  deal  with  it. 

Barbara  helped  me  a  lot,"  she  added. 
Barbara  Is  one  of  the  kids  with  the  program. 
She  was  there  when  Kathy  first  came  up, 
and  they  became  good  friends.  What  Barbara 
did  for  Kathy  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
peer-group  pressure  working  in  a  positive 
direction. 

"When  I  ran  out  of  pills,"  recalled  Kathy, 
"Barbara  said,  'Why  take  pills,  why  do  you 
need  pUls,  why  not  stop?'  It  was  hard,  but 
I  didn't  want  to  hurt  Barbara.  When  I  did 
pop  pills  I  felt  so  ashamed  I  cried:  so  I 
stopped." 

"She  substituted  Barbara  for  pills,"  put 
in  Walter.  "Barbara  became  a  crutch.  But 
that's  all  right.  A  crutch  is  all  right  for  a 
while." 

"Is  Barbara  still  a  crutch?"  I  asked. 

"No,  but  we  are  still  friends.  I  got  involved 
In  the  programs  at  the  Institute,  and  I  found 
things  In  myself  that  I  never  knew  were 
there." 

"Kathy  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff,"  said 
Walter,   and   added,   "Kathy,   call   Barbara." 

Barbara  came  In  like  a  cool  breeze.  Her 
complexion  Is  fair,  and  her  expression  as 
bright  as  sun  on  snow. 

"Tell  Mr.  Lawrance  why  you  did  drugs," 
said  Walter. 

Without  hesitation.  Barbara  said,  "I  was 
lonely.  Like  I  had  no  friends,  no  one  I  could  . 
be  honest  with.  I  didn't  want  to  be  with  any- 
one because  I  thought  no  one  wanted  to  be 
with  me.  I  used  to  go  home  and  lock  my 
bedroom  door  and  cry  every  night." 

She  paused,  her  bright  face  slightly  reflec- 
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tlve:  "It's  bard  to  believe  I  was  once  like 
that. 

"There  was  always  a  lot  of  fighting  at 
home.  I  was  depressed  I  hated  school.  I  knew 
a  guy  at  sohool.  and  he  said  woiUd  I  like  to 
smoke  some  grass,  it  would  make  me  feel 
good.  At  first  I  didn't  want  to;  then  I  thought. 
•Wow,  I'U  try  that!'" 

"How  old  were  you?"' 

"How  old  was  I? — 13. 

"I  stayed  on  grass  for  2^4  years;  then  I 
tried  opium,  and  I  sniffed  a  kind  of  clean- 
ing fluid.  I  was  doing  drugs  every  day.  In 
Manhattan  drugs  are  easier  to  get  than 
mUk. 

"Then  I  met  this  guy,  and  he  told  JM 
about  the  Institute,  and  so  I  came  up  one 
day." 

"How  old  were  you  then?" 

"I  was  16. 1  was  really  messed  up.  I  didn't 
care  about  anything.  I  was  lonely  and  de- 
pressed and  afraid — afraid  of  talking  to  peo- 
ple and  afraid  of  authority. 

GOOD    feelings    PICKED   UP 

"When  I  first  came  up  here  I  thought  they 
were  all  quacks."  she  said,  looking  at  Walter. 
Walter  rolled  his  eyes. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  dull  place.  But  I  went 
into  Rodger's  office,  and  there  were  people 
talking.  I  picked  up  good  feelings.  I  could 
relate  to  what  they  were  saying  about  emo- 
tions. I  found  myself  saying.  "Yeah,  I  have 
the  same  feelings." 

"I  came  every  day.  I  dug  the  people." 
Walter  opened  his  eyes  in  mock  amazement 
and  pointed  a  finger  at  himself. 

"I  saw  kids  feeling  really  good  about  th«n- 
selvee,  outgoing,  and  I  thought,  'How  come 
they  are  feeling  good  when  they  are  not 
using  drugs?' " 

But  it  was  two  or  three  months  before  I 
did  anything.  I  just  sat  around.  Finally  I 
got  the  nerve  to  say,  'What  can  I  do?'  and 
Rodger  said,  'Why  dont  you  clean?'  She 
stopped  and  laughed.  "It  sounds  stupid,  but 
I  did  it,  and  I  got  the  best  feelings  I'd  ever 
had,  I  thought,  wow,  I  cleaned  this  place." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  opening-out 
process  for  Barbara.  She  joined  the  art  com- 
mittee, the  music  committee,  and  the  wom- 
en's group,  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  ac- 
quisition committee.  She  is  also  a  group 
leader. 

drugs:    symptom  of  a  problem 

"No  one  said,  'You  mustn't  take  drugs,' 
but  they  supported  me,"  she  said,  and 
showed  me  that  I  could  do  things  without 
being  high  on  drugs.  Suddenly,  wow,  I  found 
I  covUd  do  things." 

"Kids  are  crying  out  for  help,"  stild  Walter. 
"And  they  are  latching  on  to  things  that  are 
not  helping  them,  like  drugs." 

"Drugs  are  not  the  problem,"  said  Larry. 
"Drugs  are  the  symptom  of  the  problem.  We 
try  to  replace  the  need  that  leads  to  drugs. 
We  pull  away  the  negative  supports  and  set 
the  kids  up  with  Jobs  that  are  responsible 
and  enjoyable." 

Barbara  now  works  for  a  public-relations 
firm.  She's  been  off  drugs  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  stiU  comes  to  the  Institute  In  the 
evenings  to  help  others  and  herself. 

"I  could  function  without  the  Institute," 
she  said,  "but  I  won't  ever  leave  it." 

"There's  no  graduation,"  said  Walter.  "As 
long  as  you  can  do  something  for  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Institute  can  do  something  for 
you,  you  stay." 

A  taU  youth  came  bursting  into  the  room, 
his  open  shirt  flapping  like  a  bird's  wings. 
He  waa  good-looking  virlth  soulful  eyes. 

"Hi,"  he  said,  and  dropped  into  a  chair, 
hooking  his  leg  over  one  arm. 

"Dlno  here  is  an  examole  of  some  of  the 
things  we  do,"  said  Walter.  "We  set  Dlno  up 
with  his  own  office  In  one  of  the  local  schools 
counseling  the  kids  and  the  school  coun- 
selors. He  tried  to  show  the  Uds  that  the 
counselors  did  care  about  them,  and  he  told 
the  counselors  that  If  they  wanted  to  relate 
to  the  kids  they  shouldn't  rush  straight  home 
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after   school   but  play   baU   with   the   kids 
maybe." 

"I've  got  to  go  do  something,"  said  Dlno, 
and  was  gone  in  a  rush  of  energy. 

LTVINO    ON    the    STREETS 

"Dlno's  IS,"  said  Walter.  "He  ran  away  from 
a  boys'  home  and  was  living  on  the  streets 
when  he  came  to  ovu"  New  Year's  party.  He 
came  back  a  few  days  later. 

"Eventually  we  found  out  that  he  thought 
he  was  a  convict  on  the  run  because  he'd  left 
the  boys'  school.  His  parents  didnt  want  him. 
That's  why  they  sent  him  to  the  boys'  school. 
So  one  of  oms  staff  who  has  a  son  adopted 
him.  We  love  Dlno;  he's  a  great  kid." 

"Tell  me  some  of  the  things  you  do  here," 
I  said. 

"I'll  teU  you  about  Thee  Creative  Outlet. 
This  was  an  important  achievement.  The 
Creative  Outlet  is  a  gallery  where  people  in 
places  like  drug  rehabilitation  houses,  penal 
Institutions,  the  Salvation  Army,  etc.,  can 
display  paintings,  wood  earring,  leatherwork, 
sculpture,  etc. 

"Then  there's  the  journal  Judy  is  starting 
based  on  drugs  which  will  go  into  the  high 
schools. 

"We  have  group  therapy  and  individual 
counseling  for  the  kids,  and  family  confer- 
ences to  make  parents  and  children  aware  of 
the  emotional  obstacles  blocking  communi- 
cations between  them.  These  obstacles  can 
contribute  to  negative  feelings  that  lead 
many  people  escaping  into  drugs. 

"We  also  have  a  school  for  junior-high- 
Bchool-age  young  people. 

"I  could  give  you  an  endless  list.  The  kids 
who  come  here  can  do  almost  any  construc- 
tive thing  they  want.  We  say,  "Think  of  what 
you  want  and  use  the  resources  of  the  place 
to  get  it.  In  this  way  you'U  also  help  the 
place.'  Sometimes  10  people  might  help  one 
person  get  what  he  wants." 

"How  successful  are  your  methods?"  I 
asked. 

"Success,"  mused  Walter,  staring  at  the 
celling.  A  polite  way  of  saying  that  it  was  not 
quite  a  valid  question.  "We  don't  like  to 
measure  success  or  failure.  That's  what  turns 
kids  off  in  society.  Well,  we've  got  70  kids 
in  this  program,  and  only  three  have  dropped 
out  because  they  found  it  too  hard. 

"Most  of  the  kids  are  already  off  drugs, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  eventually. 

"We  measure  success  in  terms  of  dreams 
realized." 

When  at  last  It  was  time  to  go.  I  was  shown 
to  the  door  by  Walter  and  a  few  of  the  kids. 
They  gave  me  a  handful  of  house  magazinee 
called  "The  Inside." 

Later,  reading  through  them  I  found  this 
statement:  by  Frank  Valdes  which  sums  up 
the  place: 

"My  love  for  lAP  is  unbelievable  ...  I 
definitely  do  not  feel  the  way  I  did  when  I 
first  came  up  but  am  now  closer  to  my 
real  self." 

The  Institute  of  Applied  Psychotherapy 
was  started  without  funds  Just  over  2V4 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Rodger  Bell  (then  22)  and 
six  others.  Dr.  Bell  still  heads  the  Institute 
which  is  staffed  by  yoxing  adults  (the  oldest 
is  31)  trained  as  counselors  and  therapists. 
It  also  has  a  lengthy  list  of  highly  degreed 
advisors. 

The  Institute  is  nonresidential,  but  is  open 
17  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  There  are  some 
40  kids  waiting  to  get  Into  the  program.  They 
will  be  accommodated  shortly  when  the  In- 
stitute moves  to  larger  quarters. 

lAP  staff  are  also  helping  establish  similar 
programs  currently  in  about  six  places  in- 
cluding Indiana,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. They've  had  dozens  of  letters  requesting 
information  and  assistance  in  estabUsblng 
programs  In  places  as  far  afield  as  Venezuela, 
West  Oennany,  Vermont,  California  and 
Florida. 

lAP  receives  an  annual  $98,000  through 
ASA  which  it  matches  dollar  for  dollar,  as 
do  the  other  programs  funded  through  ASA. 
It  is,  however,  vlrtuaUy  autonomously  run. 
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A  VICIOUS   FORM   OF  BIAS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missoinii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
Uam  Raspberry  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  again  written  a  timely  article  on  the 
subject  of  discrimination.  The  article 
follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1972] 

A  Vicious  Form  of  Bias 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

Perhaps  the  most  persistent — and  least 
talked  about — form  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation has  nothing  to  do  with  skin  color,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin. 

And  although  it  does  involve  sexist  over- 
tones, no  spokesperson  for  Women's  Lib  has 
had  anything  to  say  about  It. 

I  mean,  of  course,  the  pervasive  discrimina- 
tion against  (there's  no  nice  way  to  say  it) 
ugly  women.  Not  the  mere  Plain  Janes  who 
can  help  themselves  with  a  bit  of  paint  and 
padding.  I  mean  the  losers,  the  peal  dogs. 

With  an  ugly  man,  it's  different.  Unless 
he's  an  actor  or  politician  or  some  such,  no 
one  really  cares  whether  he's  handsome  or 
not;  the  Important  thing  is  that  he  have 
abUlty.  If  he  can  sell,  organize,  administer 
or  whatever,  employers  don't  care  what  he 
looks  like. 

Not  so  with  women.  Unemployment  lines 
are  full  of  women  who,  If  their  features  were 
more  regular,  would  be  working  full  time. 
And  even  among  the  employed,  the  lower- 
paid  jobs  are  loaded  disproportionately  with 
the  bad  lookers.  In  government  and  out. 

Civil  service,  in  fact,  may  be  among  the 
worst  offenders.  No  one  compUes  the  appro- 
priate statistics,  but  if  they  did  I'm  sure 
you'd  find  an  unnatural  concentration  of 
homeliness  in  grades  GS-1  to  GS-4,  and  a 
sharp  Increase  in  good  looks  between  GS-5 
and  GS-9.  After  that,  talent  and  connections 
become  more  and  more  important  as  a  cri- 
teria for  promotions.  But  by  then,  the  real 
losers  have  been  weeded  out  already. 

The  supergrades — particularly  the  Schedule 
C  employees — are  something  else  again.  Since 
they  start  off  at  the  top  (avoiding  the  OS-4 
hurdle) ,  homely  political  appointees  show  up 
at  something  approaching  their  natural  in- 
cidence m  the  GS-16-18  range. 

Nearly  everyone  knows  the  problem  exists. 
Most  of  us  take  It  so  much  for  granted  that 
we  forget  that  It  is  a  problem.  We  forget  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  really  believe  the 
airline  stewardesses  and  office  receptionists 
get  their  jobs  because  they  are  friendlier  or 
more  efficient  than  the  girls  who  didn't  get 
hired. 

To  contemplate  the  question  is  to  know 
the  answer:  They  were  hired  because  they 
look  good. 

To  say  that  everyone  Is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  not,  however,  to  say  that  everyone  will 
admit  it.  No  personnel  officer  In  his  right 
mind  will  tell  a  woman :  "Sorry,  lady,  but  you 
need  a  nose  job  and  your  lips  don't  match." 

More  likely  he'll  mumble  something  about 
overquallflcatlon  or  lack  of  experience  or  so 
many  applicants  and  why  don't  you  just  leave 
your  application  and  we'll  let  you  know. 

You  know  he's  lying,  and  he  knows  he's 
lying.  But  he  also  knows  that  you're  never 
going  to  accuse  him  of  discriminating  against 
you  because  you're  ugly. 

That,  really,  is  what  makes  the  problem  so 
Intractable.  Hardly  anyone  whd  loses  a  job  or 
a  promotion  because  of  her  looks  is  wUling  to 
say  so. 

It's  difficult  even  to  write  about,  except  on 
the  basis  of  personal  observation.  Trying  to 
interview  the  victims  only  gets  you  slapped 
a  lot. 

Imagine  Julius  Hobson,  the  local  civil  serv- 
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ants'  champion,  or  Government  Workers 
United  Against  Racial  Discrimination 
(OUARO)  trying  to  pull  together  enough  ugly 
women  to  bring  a  class  action. 

Nor  Is  it  much  easier  for  nonugly  women 
to  take  up  the  flght  on  behalf  of  their  dis- 
advantaged sisters.  A  Germalne  Greer  who 
spoke  up  for  homely  women  would  succeed 
only  in  Insulting  the  very  people  she  sought 
to  help. 

As  with  blacks,  chlcanos  or  women  gener- 
ally, the  discrimination  against  ugly  women 
Is  not  total.  Someone  will  be  sure  to  point 
out  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
or  what's-her-name  from  New  York  as  exam- 
ples of  homely  women  who  have  made  it. 

But  these  exceptions  shouldn't  be  permit- 
ted to  obscure  a  very  real  problem.  It's  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  vicious  nonsense. 

As  Flip  Wilson  says,  "You  ugly  people  out 
there  know  who  you  are." 


MARYLAND  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Maryland  Young  Democrats  formu- 
lated their  1971  platform  at  their  annual 
convention  in  Ocean  City  in  September 
1971.  While  I  cannot  support  some  of 
the  positions  in  the  platform,  such  as 
forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  integra- 
tion, and  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
there  are  many  points  which  I  endorse, 
including  the  removal  of  tax  loopholes, 
opposition  to  revenue  sharing  without 
strings,  and  concern  about  ecology. 

The  delegates  covered  a  broad  variety 
of  issues  in  their  platform,  and  I  hope 
that  the  National  Democratic  Party  will 
give  consideration  to  this  platform  dur- 
ing the  National  Convention. 

I  commend  David  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Maryland  Young  Democrats  and 
those  v;ho  served  with  him  on  the  con- 
vention committee.  Milt  Andrews,  Don 
O'Sullivan,  Peggy  Pavlat,  Paul  Pittman, 
Greg  Seltzer,  Tom  Slater,  Allan  Terl, 
John  Toolan,  Rick  Wiles,  and  Roberta 
Andrews.  I  include  the  platform  in  the 
Record. 

Preamble 
We.  as  Young  Democrats,  await  the  coming 
presidential  election  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  hope.  Pear,  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  bloody  lessons  of  Vietnam.  Watts.  Chi- 
cago, Kent  State,  and  Attica  will  go  un- 
heeded. Pear,  because  we  are  afraid  that  the 
American  people,  while  seeking  a  newer,  bet- 
ter world,  will  blindly  bind  us  yet  again  to 
leaders  who  cannot  lead:  to  spokesmen  who 
cannot  speak  the  language  cf  social  reform. 
Hope,  Because  we  believe  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  Ignore  the  siren  calls  of 
southern  strategies  and  real  majcrities.  and 
will  Instead  offer  our  Nation  fearless  and 
innovative  leadership.  Hope,  because  we  shall 
never  be  a  silent  segment  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  shall  always  speak  and  act  on  our 
conscience  to  achieve  a  better  Party,  State, 
and  Nation. 

Aware  of  the  tremendous  social  problems 
besetting  the  American  people,  and  yet  will- 
ing to  work  within  the  system  to  obtain  solu- 
tions, we  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Maryland,  in  our  1971  convention  assembled, 
state  the  following  as  our  goals.  Adopted. 

PARTT   REFORM 

As  the  official  youth  division  of  Maryland's 
Democratic  Party,  we  feel  a  responsibility  to 
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present  the  ideal  In  party  organization  to  the 
Senior  Democratic  Party. 

We  urge  the  senior  party  to  exercise  suf- 
ficient control  over  local  Democratic  Clubs  to 
require  that  none  be  Intentionally  segregated 
by  reason  of  race. 

We  urge  each  local  State  Central  Commit- 
tee to  accept  at  least  one  youth  advisor 
chosen  by  the  local  Young  Democratic  Club. 

We  further  ask  that  the  age  for  running  for 
party  office — Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention — be  reduced  to  18. 

Most  Importantly,  we  reiterate  strong  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee's  failure  to  take  policy  stands 
on  current  and  pressing  Issues. 

Lastly,  we  Issue  a  warning  to  the  leaders 
of  our  Party  and  to  its  broad  membership 
that  the  Democratic  Party  must  take  steps 
now  to  rechannel  political  power  to  party 
members,  not  bosses.  Adc^ted. 

ELECTION    REFORM 

We  urge  abolition  of  the  electoral  college  In 
favor  of  the  popular  election  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United    States. 

We  also  urge  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  complete  public 
disclosure  of  campaign  funds  and  specifical- 
ly urge  the  U.S.  Congress  to  require  report- 
ing of  receipts  and  expendituree  In  primary 
as  well  as  general  elections. 

We  urge  legislation  which  will  require  all 
public  officials  to  disclose  financial  Interest 
which  may  cause  any  conflict  of  Interest  with 
his  or  her  public  responsibility. 

Present  campaign  costs  to  run  for  public 
office  must  be  investigated  to  develop  a  co> 
operative  effort  with  representatives  from 
the  mass  medium  to  allow  every  candidate 
an  equal  opportunity  to  present  himself  and 
his  program  to  the  electorate.  Adopted. 

HEALTH 

We  endorse  the  concept  of  National  Health 
Insurance,  but  we  caution  against  the  In- 
stalln:ent  of  another  federal  bureaucracy. 

We  recommend  the  State  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  implementing  an  Abortion  Re- 
ferral Service  in  the  hospitals  and  cUnlcs 
of  this  state  to  operate  In  conjunction  with 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Program. 

With  mental  Illness  a  major  health  prob- 
lem in  this  state,  we  would  hop>e  that  state 
funding  of  programs  dealing  with  research, 
therapy,  and  treatment  of  this  problem  be 
Increased. 

We  call  upon  the  State  Attorney  General's 
office  and  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  Mental  Hygiene  to  investigate  the  medi- 
cal, social,  econonUc,  and  legal  aspects  of 
legalizing  prostitution  In  this  state  and  of 
licensing  the  practitioners  of  such  in  a  major 
effort  to  reduce  Veneral  Disease  In  Maryland. 

We  take  pride  In  the  action  of  the  Senate 
by  establishing  a  Cancer  Research  Agency  to 
provide  the  first  federally  funded  agency  de- 
voted entirely  to  cancer  research. 

We  would  hope  that  Congress  would  take 
action  on  the  research  and  treatment  of 
sickle-cell  anemia,  a  disease  that  affects  only 
black  citizens. 

And  finally,  we  agree  with  the  Congress  in 
amending  the  Comprehensive  Drtig  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (H.B. 
5674)  which  provided  an  Increase  from  one 
million  dollars  to  four  million  dollars  In  the 
authorization  for  a  Commission  on  Mari- 
juana and  Drug  Abuse.  Adopted. 

MARYLAND  ELECTED   omcIALS 

As  the  group  which  has  been  a  vehicle 
for  many  of  our  present  elected  officials,  we 
feel  a  responsibility  to  serve  public  praise 
and  offer  any  criticism  deserved. 

We  ask  that  our  officials  not  concern  them- 
selves with  censorship  dealing  with  sexual 
matters,  since  we  feel  the  pressing  problems 
of  our  society  are  not  caused  by  pornographic 
publications  and  the  like  but  by  situations 
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siich  as  unfair  housing,  corrupt  election  sys- 
tems, lack  of  concern  for  individual  rights 
and  other  significant  matters  dealt  wlthm 
this  platform. 

Among  our  Congressional  delegation,  we 
are  particularly  impressed  with  freshman 
Congressman  Sarbanes  u  effective  In  the  role 
he  has  carved  for  himself.  Adopted  as 
amended. 

HUMAN     RIGHTS    AND     PERSONAL     LIBERTIES 

The  Yoimg  Democrats  again  stress  our 
respect  for  each  individual's  human  dignity 
and  our  disgust  for  what  the  Nlxou-Agnew- 
Mltchell  combination  had  done  to  conform 
mankind  to  their  image. 

We  restate  our  praise  for  the  enlightenment 
which  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement  has 
caused,  and  we  offer  support  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Pederal  Constitution  void- 
ing discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

We  endorse  the  sense  of  legislation  kUled 
during  the  1971  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  would  have  placed  sexual 
acts  in  private  between  consenting  persons  is 
years  of  age  or  older,  beyond  the  scope  of 
criminal  law. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  the  ele- 
ments of  personal  dignity  Ignored  by  prison 
cfficials,  and  we  applaud  efforts  to  bring  about 
meaningful  reform,  most  specifically  conjugal 
visitation  rights  or  controlled  release  pro- 
grams. 

We  find  both  formal  and  Informal  attempts 
to  harass  and  censor  any  harmless  expression 
of  speech  as  an  Insult  and  Infringement  of 
individual  rights  and  any  government  intru- 
sions that  Infringe  upon  Individual  privacy, 
excepting  cases  Involving  national  security. 
Adopted. 

ECOLOOT 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  a  clean  environ- 
ment. We  demand  a  better  use  of  Maryland's 
resources,  particularly  stronger  control  of 
strip  mining  with  Increases  In  the  bond  re- 
quired for  stripped  lands  and  protection  of 
the  surrounding  landscape.  We  ask  for  special 
legislation  to  protect  vanishing  wildlife  and 
flora  from  extinction.  We  seek  stronger  laws 
to  reduce  or  prevent  dimaplng  of  imtreated 
and  Industrial  and  human  waste  Into  Mary- 
land's waters.  A  moratorium  should  be  placed 
on  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants 
pending  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  Calvert 
Cliffs  upon  thermal  pollution  In  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  We  condemn  any  attempts  to 
dredge  the  C&D  canal  believing  that  such 
action  will  destroy  the  Bay.  Legislation  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amounts  of  phos- 
phates washing  Into  our  waters. 

The  state  should  set  up  a  tax  Incentive 
program  to  encourage  business  to  purchase 
pollution  control  devices  and  not  suffer  a 
monetary  loss.  Additionally,  the  state  gov- 
ernment should  set  an  example  by  using  re- 
cycled paper.  The  state  should  work  with 
local  subdivisions  to  establish  tin,  glass,  and 
paper  recycling  centers.  We  encourage  a 
limited  use  of  pesticides  and  an  Increase  In 
biological  research  and  controls.  We  feel  that 
many  of  our  environmental  problems  are 
aggravated  or  created  by  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  people  occupying  our  earth,  as  well  as, 
by  the  wasteful  habits  of  these  people.  We 
seek  increased  research  on  birth  control 
methods.  We  encourage  adoption  of  the  chil- 
dren that  already  exist  on  this  earth  to  give 
them  every  opportunity  for  a  decent  and 
meaningful  life.  Adopted. 

HOtrSING 

The  battle  for  the  right  of  all  people  to 
achieve  human  dignity  Is  now  being  urged. 
The  freedom  to  strive  for  and  obtain  decent 
housing  In  a  decent  community  is  a  basic 
right  necessary  to  the  realization  of  human 
dignity.  All  levels  of  government  must  adopt 
policies  In  accordance  with  this  basic  right. 
To  achieve  this  end  we  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national,  state,  and  regional  land 
use     policies     which     encourage     desirable 
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growth  but  which  will  disallow  projects 
harmful  to  community  development.  We 
recommend  future  zoning  and  buUdlng  ap- 
plications be  examined  in  the  context  of 
community  benefit,  of  which  tax  revenue  Is 
but  a  small  part.  Zoning  policies  must  be 
revised  where  they  do  not  contribute  to 
planned  community  development  and  im- 
provement. Planning  agencies  within  a  lo- 
cality should  Involve  citizen  participation  In 
planned  housing  programs. 

We  recommend  that  Jurisdiction  within  a 
state  work  together  to  seek  maximum  stand- 
ardization of  housing  codes.  We  suggest 
planning  begin  now  to  expand  suitable  hous- 
ing without  contributing  to  Inflation.  To 
this  end  we  recommend  that  renovation  of 
our  city  dweUlngs  Ise  utilized  as  a  teaching- 
learning  device;  that  we  use  this  opportu- 
nity to  revitalize  our  neighborhoods;  and 
that  we  call  upon  the  building  trades  to  open 
their  membership  to  all  people  who  have 
the  desire  and  ability  to  learn  them,  and, 
we  call  upon  the  Democratic  Party's  friends 
In  the  building  trades'  unions  to  open  their 
membership  to  all  peoples.  We  call  upon  the 
state  government  to  examine  those  flnencieil 
policies  that  directly  affect  bousing  In  the 
state. 

In  addition,  strong  landlord-tenant  legis- 
lation Is  needed.  This  legislation  should  favor 
neither  party,  but  should  state  clearly  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  each  and  the  pen- 
alties for  Infractions. 

We  call  for  an  end  to  overt  and  covert 
discrimination  In  housing.  We  view  with  par- 
ticular distaste  realtors  who  perpetuate  seg- 
regation by  not  showing  particular  houses 
for  sale  to  individuals  because  of  race  or 
religion.  Alleged  violations  should  be  heard 
quickly  and  prosecuted  fully.  To  this  end. 
we  call  on  the  Real  Estate  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Llcens- 
foroe  current  regulations.  Adopted  as 
amended. 

CITIES 

Regional  planning  must  soon  become  a 
major  reality,  not  a  token  demonstration. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  experiment,  to  de- 
velop methods  of  governing  large  concen- 
trations of  people  with  minimum  intrusion 
into  their  freedom. 

Local  governments  are  fighting  a  battle  to 
regain  representative  leadership.  This  crisis 
cannot  be  solved  until  states  and  localities 
facilitate  modernization  by  providing  for 
home  rule,  restricting  popular  elections  to 
policy  makers,  and  electing  responsible  ex- 
ecutives. Multiplicity  of  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  In  metropolitan  areas  leads  to 
long  ballots,  unreallstically  small  tax  bases. 
Inequitable  tax  rates,  and  Inadequate  serv- 
ice. Regional  projects  such  as  rapid  transit, 
crime  control,  and  adequate  hospital  facil- 
ities become  difficult  or  impossible  to  Initiate 
or  administer. 

To  this  end,  we  encourage  planned,  limited 
utUization  of  land  facilities,  as  well  as,  ratio 
of  population  to  area  end  Its  capacity  to 
deal  with  sensible  growth.  Adopted. 

Total  equalization  cannot  become  a  real- 
ity until  the  State  of  Maryland  assumes  a 
greater  fiscal  responsibility  for  all  public 
schools.  We  acknowledge  that  county  con- 
trol over  curric\ilum  should  be  maintained. 

We  believe  that  state  and  federal  govern- 
mental aid  to  non-public  schools,  whatever 
guise.  Indicates  a  lack  of  falUi  In  public 
education  and  violates  the  principles  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. With  this  In  mmd,  we  urge  the 
voters  of  Maryland  to  reject  the  referendum 
Senate  bill  331  (State  Aid  to  Non-Public 
Schools) . 

We  recommend  that  the  funds  now  used 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  for  legislative  schol- 
arships be  placed  In  the  hands  of  university 
officials  who  are  better  equipped  to  grant 
scholarships  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
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We  recommend  that  students  be  added  to 
the  governing  boards  of  all  of  the  colleges 
In  Maryland  In  order  to  facilitate  commum- 
catlon  between  students  and  Institutions  of 
higher  letuning. 

A  more  proper  balance  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  administration 
and  the  conmiunity  should  be  established. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
panded and  more  inclusive  program  of  edu- 
cation for  all  regardless  of  age,  sex,  race, 
creed,  handicap,  or  mtellectual  capability. 

We  believe  that  most  students  will  bene- 
fit from  sex  education,  and  we  support  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Education's  pro- 
gram in  this  regard,  except  where  that  pro- 
gram places  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
teachers  of  sex  education.  We  place  specific 
emphasis  on  the  venereal  disease  crisis. 

We  believe  that  freedom  to  learn  and  free- 
dom to  teach  are  essential  to  sound  educa- 
tion. The  community  must  protect  educa- 
tion in  general  and  tecuihers  in  particular 
from  any  attempts  to  abridge  or  destroy 
academic  freedom  or  teaching  tectuilque. 

We  support  the  efforts  of  teachers  in  Meut?- 
land  and  the  nation  to  obtain  the  same 
rights  afforded  employees  In  the  pubUc  sec- 
tor. We  will  support  efforts  in  the  1972  Mary- 
land legislative  session  designed  to  make 
certain  changes  In  the  Maryland  Profes- 
sional Negotiations  Law  that  work  towards 
the  above  end. 

Finally,  we  note  with  concern  the  public 
record  of  President  Nixon  and  the  Republican 
Party  In  regard  to  education  and  submit 
that  record  as  one  of  the  many  reasons  that 
we  deem  his  defeat  a  necessity  for  1972. 
Adopted. 

In  theory,  we  approve  of  such  Marylaiid 
institutions  as  Patuxent,  which  allow  the 
\i6e  of  indeterminate  sentences,  but  we  re- 
serve our  approval  of  this  practice  untU  such 
time  as  this  method  Is  able  to  guarantee 
both  security  to  the  community  and  periodic 
review  of  the  need  for  confinement  to  the 
inmate.  And  until  this  time,  we  urge  the 
abolishment  of  the  Defective  Delinquent  Act. 

We  also  endorse  the  report  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Governor's  Community  Cor- 
rections Commission  and  suggest  that  when 
more  use  is  made  of  community  based  cor- 
rections, halfway  houses,  work  release  pro- 
grams, and  weekend  and  holiday  visitation 
we  win  then  have  a  correctional  system  that 
helps  to  prevent  crime  by  reducing  recid- 
ivism. Adopted. 

DRUGS 

As  young  people,  we  ask  that  all  people 
restrict  their  thinking  on  the  drug  problem 
to  logic  and  fact  without  resorting  to  emo- 
tion. We  ask  understanding  that  use  of  soft 
drugs  and  pills  is  little  different  from  reli- 
ance on  alcohol,  sleeping  pills,  and  laxatives. 

We  find  small  solace  in  Maryland's  new 
drug  laws,  for  appropriated  funds  are  still 
lacking.  We  find  the  laws  themselves  decep- 
tive and  often  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
demonstrates  an  Interest  only  In  political 
gain  or  perhaps  well  Intentloned  but  un- 
thfnking  overmorallzlng.  Hopefully  the  en- 
forcers are  as  concerned  as  we  are  with  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  coun- 
try. Consequently  we  ask  them  to  consider 
the  following:  Rather  than  enforcement  of 
laws  In  a  manner  that  ruins  lives  and  careers 
unnecessarily,  we  Join  with  Reverend  Hanna 
in  hope  that  more  drug  abuse  centers  be  es- 
tablished in  our  communities. 

We  believe  methadone  should  be  given 
final  sanction  for  use  In  penal  institutions, 
and  we  congratulate  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  for  its  step  to 
eliminate  Illegal  sale  and  distribution  of 
methadone. 

We  call  for  undelayed,  honest  research  by 
government  officials  on  questionable  drugs 
and  a  full  bearing  of  the  findings.  Adopted 
as  amended. 
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EOCCATION 


We  believe  that  Increased  federal  fiscal 
support  for  public  education  Is  both  neces- 
sary and  possible. 

We  believe  that  free  public  education  Is 
an  essential  Ingredient  of  the  American  sys- 
tem and  that  no  person  should  be  denied 
access  to  free  public  education.  Including 
higher  education. 

Equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children  within  our  nation  and  state  must 
be  a  major  concern  of  the  national  and  state 
legislatures.  We  support  busing  of  students 
between  school  districts  as  a  legitimate  tem- 
porary method  of  promoting  equal  educa- 
tion opportunities.  However,  busing  must  not 
be  substituted  for  long  range  measures  which 
will  equalize  education  within  school  dis- 
tricts, and  we  demand  Immediate  enforce- 
ment of  safety  standards  for  school  buses. 
We  urge  our  legislature  to  Increase  efforts  to 
solve  the  problems  of  rural  and  lu-ban 
poverty  as  a  first  step  toward  a  truly  equal- 
ized system  of  education. 

Review  and  revise  aU  existing  interna- 
tional obligations. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  be  renamed  the  "War  De- 
partment." Adopted. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

We  believe  that  all  levels  of  government 
must  make  a  stronger  and  more  significant 
effort  to  aid  the  consumer.  We  particularly 
denounce  the  Nixon  program  as  more  show 
than  substance,  as  It  In  fact  protects  the 
corporation  at  the  expense  of  the  citizen. 

We  commend  Maryland  Attorney  General 
Burch  for  his  Innovative  efforts  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  urge  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  promulgate  additional  necessary  leg- 
islation. The  Consumer  Protection  Division 
should  be  authorized  to  issue  subpoenas,  to 
Interrogate  witnesses,  to  Inspect  premises, 
and  to  require  the  periodical  filing  of  re- 
ports. 

This  legislation  should  also  authorize  the 
District  Courts  to  handle  consumer  com- 
plaints In  a  simplified  and  semi-Judlclal 
fashion.  These  courts  should  be  empowered 
to  Sfjeedily  pass  orders  allowing  relief  for 
those  who  suffer  physical  or  monetary  in- 
Jury.  Fraud  procedure  should  be  made  less 
complex,  minlmtmi  and/or  admonitory  dam- 
ages should  be  levied  against  the  offending 
vendor,  garnishment  of  wages  should  be 
carefully  controlled,  and  class  actions  should 
be  encouraged  against  unscrupulous  sellers 
and  manufacturers. 

We  commend  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  for  their  imaginative  con- 
sumer protection  programs  and  urge  the  rest 
of  the  state  to  set  up  similar  programs. 

We  applaud  Commissioner  Jewell  for  his 
imagination  in  designing  a  Pay-As-You- 
Drlve  automobUe  Insurance  plan,  but  we 
urge  that  the  General  Assembly  undertake 
an  exhaustive,  but  speedy  Investigation  of 
all  plans,  with  the  sole  aim  of  providing  the 
most  comprehensive  and  Inexpensive  pro- 
tection for  the  people.  Adopted  as  amended. 

CRIMINAL   JUSTICE   AND    FXTBLIC   SAFEnTT 

As  "crime  in  the  streets"  becomes  a  public 
concern,  the  simple  solution  of  more  police 
and  more  arrests  ignores  the  fact  that  our 
penal  system  is  unable  to  either  disperse 
Justice  or  to  rehabilitate. 

We  endorse  the  reorganization  of  our  state 
courts  which  helps  to  standardize  the  qual- 
ity of  Justice;  we  only  wish  that  the  quality 
were  higher.  We  endorse  Senate  Bill  454, 
which  established  the  State  Public  Defender 
System,  but  call  for  a  massive  upgrading  in 
number  and  quality  of  personnel.  We  recom- 
mend more  Judges  and  court  officials  and 
suggest  emphasis  on  higher  quality  in  parole 
and  probation  personnel  and  correctional 
officials. 

We  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
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1967  President's  Crime  Commlselon,  and  sug- 
gest that  Maryland  adopt  these  proposals 
where  applicable. 

We  deplore  the  attitudes  of  those  persons 
who  view  humane  treatment  for  prisoners  as 
"coddling  criminals,"  for  the  field  of  cor- 
rections Is  the  one  place  where  the  criminal 
Justice  sysitem  can,  as  an  agency,  function  to 
prevent  crime. 

TAX  RKFOBM 

To  correct  the  Inequities  of  a  regressive 
system  of  taxation,  we  urge  revision  of  exist- 
ing tax  laws  and  removal  of  blatant  loop- 
holes. We  point  specifically  to  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  the  Montgomery  County  farm 
land  assessment  loophole,  and  the  tax  allow- 
ance currently  permitted  churches  and  non- 
profit organizations  for  property  not  directly 
related  to  their  civic  obligations,  as  loop- 
holes to  be  closed. 

We  fTirther  feel  that  the  sales  tax,  property 
tax  and  nuisance  taxes  should  be  abolished 
as  overburdensome  to  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay.  Instead,  the  Income  tax  should 
be  apportioned  so  that  it  might  be  the  main 
source  of  revenue  of  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. We  find  the  tax  law  on  unmarried  men 
and  women  to  be  unduly  discriminating.  It 
should  be  supplemented  by  increased  luxury 
taxes  and  taxes  on  legalized  vices.  Adopted. 

FOREIGN  POLICT 

Despite  the  constant  reassurances  from 
President  Nixon  that  "the  boys  are  coming 
home"  from  Vietnam,  that  outrageously  Im- 
moral and  useless  war  continues  day  by  day. 
The  Young  Democrats  of  Maryland  strongly 
urge  every  person  who  opposes  this  war  to 
demand  an  inunediate  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  50,000  young  Americans  have  died 
a  nee<&ee8  death  In  support  of  a  corrupt  and 
dictatorial  puppet  government  led  by  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  The  blatantly  laifalr  South 
Vietnamese  elections  Justify  a  total  pxill-out 
from  Vietnam  now! 

We  condemn  the  Nixon  Administration  for 
deliberately  deceiving  the  American  people 
about  the  United  States'  secret  military 
operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  time 
has  come  to  end  all  military  operations  In 
Indochina. 

We  applaud  President  Nixon's  attempts  to 
open  better  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Peoples 
Riepubllc  of  China.  We  fully  support  the 
seating  of  Red  China  In  the  United  Na- 
tions alongside  the  seat  of  Nationalist 
China. 

We  also  applaud  Senator  Birch  Bayb's 
determination  to  investigate  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  American  military  Justice. 

America's    present    role    as    the    world's 
policemen  must  end.  The  next  President  of 
the  United  States  miist  commit  his  adminis- 
tration to  formulating  a  new  foreign  policy. 
This  new  foreign  policy  m\ist: 
Admit  mistakes  openly; 
Seek   and  establish  diplomatic   ties   with 
every  nation  In  the  world; 

Immediately  seek  a  moratorium  with  for- 
eign powers  on  the  development  of  new  nu- 
clear weapons  systems; 

'Cease  aid  to  foreign  governments  that  are 
In  civil  war; 

Consult  with  the  Senate  on  any  Presi- 
dential decision  to  commit  American  arms 
or  troops; 

ECONOMY 

We  sharply  criticize  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's "Economic  Oame  Plan,"  that  Is  caiis- 
Ing  misery,  despair,  and  economic  strangula- 
tion for  millions  of  American  families.  We 
recommend  that  action  be  taken  In  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

Action  on  public  service  employment  for 
both  adults  and  young  people. 

Put  Into  effect  this  year  the  personal  In- 
come tax  reduction  scheduled  to  go  Into 
effect  next  January. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  crash  program  to  provide  Jobs  for  un- 
employed, yoimg  people,  and  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Release  of  the  12  million  dollars  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  last  year  for  \irban  health 
and  education  programs  and  needed  Jobs, 
but  Impounded  by  the  Administration. 

We  realize  the  scope  and  Intent  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  dramatic  annoimcement  on  the 
economy.  But  we,  like  George  Meany,  ques- 
tion the  timing  and  political  motives  of  his 
belated  statement.  To  partially  correct  his 
Ill-conceived  plan,  we  would  advocate  the 
establishment  of  an  antl-lnfiatlon  wage- 
price  stabilization  board  composed  of  re- 
spected members  of  the  business  and  eco- 
nomic community  In  cooperation  with  local 
and  regional  productivity  councils  to  con- 
trol the  wage-price  spiral.  We  would  also 
urge  Inclusion  of  interest  rate  controls  and 
establishment  of  an  excess  profit  tax. 

We  criticize  the  Administration's  "revenue 
sharing"  program  for  Its  "no  strings  at- 
tached" approach  to  the  states,  and  since  the 
flnanclaUy  blighted  cities  shovUd  be  the  pri- 
mary recipients  of  such  revenue. 

We  also  believe  the  Administration  has  not 
pushed  hard  enough  with  its  tax  reform 
legislation  now  before  the  QZnd  Congress  and 
further  consider  it  to  be  a  weighty  document 
that  contains  many  loopholes  with  regard  to 
corporate  interests. 

We  condemn  the  President's  veto  of  the 
accelerated  Public  Works  Program,  designed 
to  combat  unemployment  and  help  cities 
meet  pressing  local  sewer  and  water  needs. 

We  commend  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  passing  the  PamUy  Assistance  Act  to 
set  a  federally  guaranteed  annual  Income  and 
the  freezing  of  state  welfare  costs  at  their 
1971  level  by  providing  a  partial  federal  take- 
over  of  the  welfare  program.  We  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  follow  their  action,  and  in 
considering  approval  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  that  members  of  both  houses  con- 
sider what  it  would  be  like  to  live  on  this 
amount  for  Just  one  month. 

Finally,  we  urge  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional domestic  development  bank.  As  an 
economic  measure,  it  could  produce  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  and  encourage  new 
public  and  private  investment — and  It  would 
relieve  the  fiscal  crises  of  local  governments, 
while  the  Revenue  Sharing  would  not.  The 
bank  would  extend  long  term,  low  interest 
loans,  permitting  conmiunltles,  and  in  some 
cases,  private  business  to  move  ahead  on  a 
wide  range  of  needed  development  projects. 
This  new  financmg  would  enable  communi- 
ties across  the  nation  to  build  many  needed 
faculties.  And  all  of  these  faculties  and 
projects  would  mean  Jobs  and  income  with  a 
daring  in  scope  that  could  only  rival  the 
WJPJi.  and  N.Rj\.  of  the  past.  Adopted  as 
amended. 
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TAX  CREDIT  FOR  TUITION  PAID  TO 
ATTEND  A  PRIVATE  NONPROFIT 
SCHOOL 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  Federal  tax  credit  to 
individuals  for  tuition  paid  for  depend- 
ents to  attend  a  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school.  My  bill 
would  provide  a  credit  for  50  percent  of 
the  tuition  paid  for  a  dependent  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $400  per  dependent. 
Books,  fees,  supplies,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous items  would  be  excluded  from 
the  credit.  The  credit  would  be  phased 
out  gradually  to  the  extent  a  taxpayer's 
income  exceeds  $25,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of  both  public 
and  private  education  have  grown  dra- 
matically in  recent  years  and  the  dual 
burden  of  parents  supporting  the  public 
schools  as  taxpayers  and  the  private 
schools  as  parents  of  students  paying 
tuition  has  become  intolerable  and  in- 
equitable. The  difficulty  of  carrying  this 
dual  financial  burden  has  created  a  crisis 
in  private  and  parochial  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level.^ 
which  is  reflected  in  the  declining  num-  ■ 
ber  of  students  in  these  schools  and  the 
increasing  number  who  are  being  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools. 

Between  1963  and  1970  the  number  of 
private  and  parochial  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils  declined  from  6.5 
million  pupils  to  5.1  million  pupils — a 
reduction  of  1.4  million  students.  During 
the  same  period,  public  school  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  enrollments  in- 
creased from  40.2  million  to  45.9  mil- 
lion—an increase  of  nearly  6  million 
pupils. 

The  decline  of  private  and  parochial 
education  is  imposing  heavy  financial 
burdens  on  tJje  public  schools.  The  Office 
of  Education  estimates  that  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditures  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  fiscal  1971 
were  $858.  If  the  number  of  private  and 
parochial  school  students  had  simply  re- 
mained constant  between  1963  and  1970, 
instead  of  declining  by  1.4  million  pupils, 
the  public  schools  would  have  spent  ap- 
proximately $1.2  billion  less  in  fiscal 
1971.  The  savings  would  have  been 
substantially  greater  if  private  and 
parochial  schools  absorbed  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  growth  in  student 
enrollments  during  this  period. 

The  present  situation  requires  correc- 
tive action.  While  the  public  schools  pro- 
vide the  backbone  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, private  and  parochial  schools  have 
traditionally  played  an  important  role 
consistent  with  the  genius  of  American 
pluralism.  The  financial  crisis  private 
and  parochial  schools  face  threaten  these 
values  and  impose  greater  financial 
strains  on  the  public  schools  themselves 
and  the  general  taxpayers.  My  bill  pro- 
vides needed  financial  relief  in  a  frame- 
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work  of  administrative  simplicity.  It  will 
strengthen  our  entire  system  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States,  both  pubUc  and  private, 
and  provide  direct  and  indirect  tax  relief 
to  virtually  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appending  to  my  re- 
marks a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
my  bill. 

The  analysis  follows : 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis  op 
H.R. 13020 

Section  1(a)  adds  a  new  section  42  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  42(a)  provides  a  credit  against  the 
individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  an  indi- 
vidual pays  to  a  private  nonprofit  elementary 
or  secondary  school  on  behalf  of  any  de- 
pendent of  the  taxpayer.  The  credit  does  not 
Include  books,  supplies,  fees,  and  other  Items. 
Section  42(1))  limits  the  credit  for  any  year 
on  behalf  of  any  dependent  to  50  percent  of 
the  tuition  paid  up  to  a  maximum  credit  of 
$400.  Additionally,  the  aggregate  credit  al- 
lowable Is  reduced  by  one  dollar  for  every 
$20  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  (or  if  married,  the  taxpayer  and 
his  spouse)  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$25,000. 

Section  42(c)(1)  defines  tuition  as  any 
amount  paid  for  attendance  at  a  private  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school.  Meals, 
lodging,  supplies,  and  slmUar  items  are  spe- 
cifically excluded. 

Section  42(c)(2)  defines  private  nonprofit 
elementary  or  secondary  school  as  an  Insti- 
tution regularly  offering  education  at  the 
elementary  or  secondary  level  that  fulfills 
the  requirements  of  state  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws.  Additionally,  the  organization 
must  be  one  described  in  sections  501(c)  (3) 
and  503(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Organizations  described  in  section  501(c) 
(3)  must  be  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  charitable  educational  purposes 
with  no  part  of  any  net  earnings  inuring  to 
any  private  shareholder  or  individual.  Under 
Rev.  Rul.  71-447,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  held  that  such  a  school  must  not 
discriminate  as  to  race  on  the  basis  of  any 
of  Its  pK)licies  or  programs. 

Section  503(b)(2)  describes  an  orgatiza- 
tlon  that  normally  maintains  a  regular  fac- 
ulty and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a  reg- 
ularly enrolled  body  of  pupils  or  students  in 
attendance  at  the  place  where  its  educational 
activities  are  regularly  carried  on. 

Section  42(c)(3)  makes  it  clear  that  the 
credit  Is  inapplicable  to  education  beyond 
the  twelfth  grade. 

Section  42(d)  limits  the  credit  to  the 
amount  of  taxable  income  remaining  after 
the  application  of  the  other  credits  allowable 
against  individual  income  tax  (e.g.  the  for- 
eign tax  credit) .  However,  the  credit  for  taxes 
withheld  and  certain  fuel  taxes  Is  applied 
after  the  credit  for  tuition  provided  by  the 
bUl. 

Section  42(e)  provides  the  Secretary  with 
regulatory  authority. 
Section  1  (b)  corrects  section  heading. 
Section  2  makes  the  bUl  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 


MORE    OP    OUR    YOUNG    PEOPLE 
WANT  TO  LEARN  TRADES 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  our  recent  college  students  are  en- 
countering difficulties  in  obtaining  suit- 
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able  jobs,  more  and  more  of  our  high 
school  students  are  wisely  turning  to 
career-oriented  vocational  education.  In 
my  opinion,  Congress  should  reflect  this 
change  when  we  design  new  education 
programs  and  vote  funds  for  ongoing 
programs. 

Ken  Krehbiel,  editor  of  the  McPherson, 
Kans.,  Sentinel,  recently  noted  this  trend 
among  an  increasing  number  of  McPher- 
son youth. 

The  editorial  follows: 
More  of  Oitb  Young  People  Want  To  Learn 
Trades 

McPherson's  vocational  education  training 
courses  continue  to  expand.  A  new  addition 
to  the  McPherson  High  School  buUdlng  will 
provide  more  spxice  for  training  our  young 
people  for  skilled  Jobs  of  many  kinds.  Com- 
pletion of  the  new  space  wUl  allow  admission 
of  applicants  who  covUdn't  enroll  because 
there  wasn't  enough  room  for  them. 

Already  350  of  our  young  people  are  en- 
rolled and  each  year  the  number  increases. 
These  are  not  some  of  the  young  people  who 
never  seem  to  go  to  bed  and  waste  their  time 
into  getting  into  trouble.  These  ere  the 
worth-whUe  young  people  who  want  to  make 
something  out  of  their  lives.  They  hope  to 
learn  a  trade  SS  when  they  finish  high 
school  they  can  make  good  on  well-paying 
Jobs. 

These  young  people  who  make  good  in  their 
vocational  training  also  wUl  make  good  when 
they  graduate  in  Jobs  for  which  the  program 
trained  them. 

With  present  high  wages  paid  for  skUled 
trades,  these  young  people  have  wisely  de- 
cided they  don't  have  to  have  college  degrees 
any  longer  to  assure  them  secure  and  well- 
paid  Jobs. 


LLEWELLYN  THOMPSON 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  one 
of  Colorado's  distinguished  sons.  Llewel- 
lyn E.  Thompson  perhaps  did  as  much  as 
anyone  to  negotiate  the  United  States 
through  the  cold  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Twice  he  served  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow,  from  1957  to  1962,  and 
again  from  1967  to  1969. 

Mr.  Thompson  lived  by  his  credo  of 
"quiet  diplomacy"  which  he  quite  cor- 
rectly felt  offers  the  best  chsince  for  find- 
ing successful  solutions  to  our  long-nm 
international  problems.  His  practice  of 
quiet  diplomacy  led,  among  other  things, 
to  the  treaty  which  restored  Austria  to 
independence,  and  to  the  historic  visit  to 
Soviet  leader  Nikita  Khrushchev  to  the 
United  States. 

During  the  Oerman  seige  of  Moscow 
in  1941  and  1942,  it  was  Llewellyn 
Thompson  who  st^ed  in  the  Russian 
capital  to  watch  over  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  American  property  in  Moscow. 
His  experiences  at  that  time  made  him 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  Ameri- 
cans on  the  Soviet  people  and  their  cul- 
ture. For  his  work  during  the  selge,  he 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  bom  of  rancher 
parents  in  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  in  1904. 
But  by  the  end  of  World  War  n  he  had 
become  one  of  the  principle  architects 
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of  our  Soviet  policy.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  often  re- 
turned to  Boulder  to  share  with  the  stu- 
dents his  diplomatic  experiences. 

Mrs.  Broteman  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Llewellyn 
Thompson's  widow  and  family  during 
their  great  sorrow. 


TAIWAN— OUR  ALLY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  earnest  search  for  a  generation 
at  peace  probably  cannot  avoid  talks 
with  representatives  of  whatever  govern- 
ment is  in  power  over  nearly  a  billion 
people.  This  is  the  reality  of  the  p>ower 
structure  on  the  mainland  of  China. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Nationalist  Government 
on  Formosa — Taiwan — has  been  our 
friend  and  stanch  ally  for  decades.  No 
negotiations  with  Peking,  no  concessions, 
no  agreements  must  compromise  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  commitment  to  Taiwan, 
nor  will  they. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Ambassador  Bush 
fought  relentlessly  to  keep  a  two-China 
policy  in  the  U.N.  The  vote  to  expel  Tai- 
wan did  not  result  from  any  fault  of  the 
Nixon  administration  but  more  from  the 
ridiculously  unbalanced  voting  structure 
in  that  body  that  permits  tiny  coimtries 
with  few  people  and  a  negligible  GNP 
to  have  the  same  vote  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  Allan  Brownfeld  says  so  well  in  a 
recent  article  in  Roll  Call,  the  magazine 
of  Capitol  Hill,  "emerging  isolationism 
in  America"  must  never  result  In  swerv- 
ing us  from  our  allegiance  to  our  sJlles. 
Taiwan  is  such  an  ally  and  it  merits  our 
continuing  support. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Moral  Dilemma  of  Taiwan 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
America  has,  for  many  years,  prided  Itself 
upon  being  a  reliable  ally.  It  has  carefully 
constructed  a  system  of  alliances,  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  based  upon  a  mutual  interest 
in  stopping  the  forces  of  aggression  from 
succeeding.  In  pursuit  of  this  end,  we  have 
sponsored  the  Marshall  Plan  for  the  economic 
recovery  of  Europe  after  World  War  n,  we 
have  risked  war  by  the  Berlin  airlift,  we  have 
landed  Marines  in  Lebanon  and  have  fought 
long  and  costly  wars  in  Korea  and  In  Viet- 
nam. In  all  of  these  cases,  the  United  States 
has  shown  itself  to  be  a  trustworthy  friend. 
In  fact,  we  have  liked  to  contrast  our  own 
wUlingness  to  stand  by  our  stated  word  with 
the  unwlUingness  to  do  so  of  our  adversaries. 
This,  we  have  argued,  made  America  differ- 
ent. 

This  month  President  Nixon  wiU  visit 
Peking.  He  has  not  constUted  our  Asian  allies 
about  this  visit  with  our  mutual  antagonist. 
This  lack  of  mutual  consultation,  a  base 
which  cements  all  alliances  which  are  mean- 
ingful, vibrant  and  in  full  force,  has  already 
led  to  a  diplomatic  effort  by  the  Japanese 
to  cover  themselves  by  inviting  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  other  allies  in 
Asia  wonder  about  whether  or  not  President 
Nixon  wUl  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
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Communist  Chinese  which  ignores  their  In- 
terests. No  place  Is  the  fear  of  such  a  poten- 
tial sellout  more  pronounced  than  in  Taiwan. 
This,  of  course,  Is  natural,  for  It  is  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Republic  of  China,  who  are  on  the 
line,  much  as  the  West  Germans  are  on  the 
line  In  Eiirope. 

What  Peking  apparently  seeks  from  the 
Nixon  visit  Is  an  assurance  that  the  United 
States  regards  Peking-Taipei  differences  on 
status  as  an  Internal  matter,  something 
which  Henry  Kissinger  seems  to  have  already 
granted  If  his  statement  of  recent  months  is, 
in  fact,  American  policy.  Peking  would  also 
like  the  U.S.  to  reduce,  If  not  cancel  alto- 
gether, its  troop  strength  on  Taiwan.  Peking 
says  that  It  regards  that  military  presence 
as  evidence  of  "U.S.  imperialism"  and  of  UjS. 
endorsement  of  a  two-China  policy. 

What  seems  particularly  disturbing  to  oui 
allies  on  Taiwan  Is  that,  as  the  "Christian 
Science  Monitor"  pointed  out  In  its  Issue  of 
January  26,  ".  .  .  mainland  China  ofBcials  al- 
ready have  assurances  on  both  counts  of  U.S. 
Intentions."  It  is  clear  that  President  Nixon 
Is  going  to  Peking  not  out  of  strength,  but 
out  of  weakness.  Over  the  last  2Vi  years  some 
500,000  U.S.  troops  have  been  brought  home 
from  Korea,  Japan,  Thailand,  the  Philippines 
and  other  Asian  countries  and,  since  a  siz- 
able number  of  U.S.  forces  on  Taiwan  are 
there  in  support  of  the  Vietnam  effort,  it  is 
considered  reasonable  to  assume  that  num- 
bers will  taper  off  as  the  war  continues  to 
wind  down. 

There  are,  of  course,  even  more  factors.  In 
November,  1969  the  Seventh  Fleet  terminated 
Its  two  destroyer  patrol  off  the  coast  of  China 
and  in  July.  1971  the  U.S.  stated  that  It  would 
not  transfer  nuclear  weapons  now  on  Oki- 
nawa to  Taiwan  and  also  ended  air  reconnais- 
sance missions  over  the  mainland  leaving 
from  Taiwan.  When  President  Nixon  was 
asked  January  2  by  C.B.S.  correspondent  Dan 
Rather  whether  the  U.S.  was  beginning  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Taiwan,  his  answer 
was,  "Not  at  the  present  point,"  which  stu- 
dents of  China  affairs  took  to  mean  that  it 
was  a  possibility  later  on. 

This  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Taiwan,  as  well  as  other  points  in  the  Far 
East,  llie  capital  city,  Taipei,  is  a  bustling 
and  prosperous  commercial  and  industrial 
center.  Taiwan's  economy  produces  as  much 
foreign  trade  and  foreign  exchange,  approx- 
imately $4  billion,  as  does  the  entire  Chinese 
Communist  mainland.  The  city  is  filled  with 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  It  has  sev- 
eral English  language  newspapers,  as  well  as 
a  host  of  Chinese  papers.  By  any  standard.  It 
is  a  lively,  vibrant  city.  It  is  a  city  in  which 
publications  of  every  kind  from  throughout 
the  world  may  be  found.  It  is  a  stark  contrast 
to  the  closed  society  of  the  Mainland. 

More  Important,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that  In 
Taiwan  the  ancient  Chinese  cultijre,  litera- 
ture, and  religious  tradition  continues  to  live 
and  to  thrive,  while  on  the  Mainland  that 
tradition  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The 
Cultural  Revolution  was  a  massive  and  delib- 
erate attempt  against  the  very  core  of  Chinese 
culture,  comparable  to  the  Soviets'  contin- 
uous warfare  against  Russian  Christianity 
and  the  freedom  of  Russian  literature,  and 
it  went  even  further  in  its  attempt  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Professor  Gerhart  Nlemeyer  notes  that  "By 
contrast,  Chiang  Kai-Shek  has  governed  in 
a  spirit  of  respect  and  reverence  for  the  tradi- 
tional order  of  China.  While  running  a  tight- 
ly authoritarian  establishment,  he  has  not 
dedicated  his  power  to  the  subversion  of 
China's  substance.  In  morals,  habits  and  cus- 
toms, rituals  and  beliefs,  he  has  acted  as  a 
steward  of  a  great  heritage,  while  providing 
his  people  with  the  benefits  of  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding economy  .  .  .  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  has  maintained  its  link  with 
the  legitimizing  principles  of  the  Confucian 
tradition,  the  renovating  movement  of  Sun 
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Tat-sen,  and  the  traditional  pattern  of  Chi- 
nese habits  and  customs." 

Official  reaction  to  President  Nixon's  trip 
was  very  restrained  in  Taiwan.  H.  E.  Tsal  Wel- 
Plng,  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stated 
that  "The  United  States  is  a  country  honor- 
ing treaty  commitments.  It  has  given  up  no 
allies  this  way.  No  President  would  recognize 
Red  China  and  de-recognlze  Taiwan  In  one 
stroke."  Speaking  as  If  to  convince  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  words,  the  minister  stated 
that  "Taiwan  Is  Important  to  the  defense  of 
many  countries  In  the  P&clfic  area.  Red 
Chinese  aid  to  Laos,  North  Vietnam,  and 
Cambodia  Is  large.  If  you  think  that  you  can 
reform  the  Communists  you  are  bound  to 
fall." 

Outside  of  the  government,  however,  more 
concern  and  some  bitterness  is  felt.  Professor 
Chen  Tzu-shelh  stated  that  "Nixon  Is  a 
pragmatlst.  He  Is  also  a  tricky,  power  hungry 
politician.  He  will  use  'peace'  to  promote  his 
reputation.  Communism  today  has  changed 
from  the  Communism  of  the  past.  By  this  I 
mean  that  there  are  certain  blocks  and  coun- 
tries advocating  a  certain  type  of  Com- 
munism. This  means  that  discussion  with  one 
Communist  country  In  order  to  promote  peace 
might  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  by  an- 
other Communist  regime.  Therefore,  peace, 
the  slogan  of  the  Nixon  visit,  cannot  emerge 
as  the  result  of  talks  with  Pelplng." 

Our  commitment  to  Taiwan  goes  back  to 
1949,  when  the  Communists  seized  the  main- 
land and  the  Nationalists  moved  to  the  island. 
If  our  commitment  to  these  old  and  faithful 
allies  is  not  honored,  who  In  the  world  will 
believe  that  any  American  commitment  Is 
any  longer  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  is 
written.  If  Taiwan  is  ever  permitted  to  fall, 
all  American  alliances  will  fall  with  It. 

A  danger  we  face,  and  one  of  which  our 
allies  both  in  Asia  and  Europe  are  very  much 
aware.  Is  that  of  an  emerging  Isolationism  In 
America.  Such  a  feeling  of  withdrawal  has 
followed  every  war,  and  It  is  only  natural  that 
it  would  follow  Vietnam.  What  everyone  finds 
unexpected  Is  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion would  follow  this  erroneous  approach, 
rather  than  leading  the  American  people 
against  it. 

Hopefully,  as  President  Nixon  approaches 
his  trip  to  Peking  he  will  understand  that 
peace  can  never  come  as  a  result  of  ignoring 
legal  and  moral  obligations.  The  people  of 
Taiwan  are  depending  upon  America's  honor. 
If  we  abandon  these  allies  we  will  be  ful- 
filling the  prediction  of  the  radicals  on  the 
New  Left  that  America  is,  after  all,  "like 
everybody  elae,"  willing  to  do  anything  for 
what  It  conceives  of  being  Its  narrow  self- 
interest.  Such  an  abandonment  would  be 
either  in  keeping  with  our  moral  role  In  the 
world,  nor  with  our  self-interest.  The  people 
of  Taiwan  will  be  disappointed  only  if 
America  turns  Its  back  not  only  upon  them, 
but  upon  its  own  national  honor  as  well. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing liis  word. 


LITHUANIA'S   SEVEN-CENTURY 
QUEST  FOR  FREEDOM 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  2,800  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were  532,- 
500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  133,700 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  home. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and  their 
friends  in  all  parts  of  our  great  Nation 
are  commemorating  two  very  imix>rtant 
anniversaries  this  month.  First,  the  721st 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  in  1251  and,  second,  the 
54th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16,  1918. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  citizens,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  essay  prepared 
by  the  Lithuanian  American  Community 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc.  Fol- 
lowing the  essay  appears  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  that  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  House  and  Senate — 
89th  Congress.  This  legislation  calls  for 
freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  States,  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  implement 
the  aforesaid  legislation  by  bringing  the 
Baltic  States  question  up  in  the  United 
Nations  and  demanding  the  Soviets  to 
withdraw  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

The  essay  follows: 

Litht7ania'b  Sevkn-Century   Quest   for 
Frxedom 
(The  Land  of  Simas  Kudirka) 
"I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  al- 
ready said,  only  one  wish,  more  specifically,  a 
request  to  the  supreme  court  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union:   I  ask  that  you 
grant  my   homeland,  Lithuania,   Independ- 
ence." 

FROM    APPEAL    OF    SIMAS    KUDIRKA    DURING    HIS 
TRIAL 

The  Kremlin  Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian 
Imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate 
of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The 
Communist  regime  did  not  come  to  power  In 
the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or  democratic  proc- 
ess. The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  the 
Baltic  States  in  June  of  1940,  and  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  been  suffering  In  Russian- 
Communist  slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

700-YXAR-OLO    STATS 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  For  Instance, 
this  year  marks  the  721st  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state.  Mindau- 
gas  the  Great  unified  Lithuanian  principal- 
ities Into  one  kingdom  In  1251. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  suffered  for  cen- 
turies from  the  "accident  of  geography." 
Prom  the  West  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  from  the  East  by  the  Rus- 
sians. It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic 
strength  to  survive  the  pressures  from  both 
sides.  The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Eston- 
ians, it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically 
related  neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the 
Rusatana. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  the  Baltic  republics  and 
annexed  them  in  June  of  1940.  In  one  of 
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history's  greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  the  Red  army  g\ms.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  voted  for  Inclusion  in  the  Soviet 
empire. 

MOST    BRUTAL    OCCUPATION    OF    ALL    TIME 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations Of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Baits  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jammed  into  cars  without  food  and  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  In  the  Arctic  or 
Siberia.  The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  ex- 
perienced such  an  extermination  and  anni- 
hilation of  their  people  in  their  long  history 
through  centuries  as  during  the  last  three 
decades.  Since  June  16,  1940,  these  three  na- 
tions have  lost  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  entire  population.  The  genocidal  opera- 
tions and  practices  being  carried  out  by  the 
Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  1940  and  1962  alone, 
some  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  lives  In  an  organized  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  invaders.  The  cessation  of 
armed  guerrilla  warfare  In  1962  did  not  spell 
the  end  of  the  Baltic  resistance  against  So- 
viet domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance 
by  passive  means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

SUCCESSFUL    REVOLT    AGAINST    SOVIETa 

The  year  of  1971  marked  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  successful  revt^t 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  second 
part  of  June  of  1941  the  people  of  Uthuanla 
succeeded  In  getting  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  the  country:  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence were  restored  and  a  free  govern- 
ment was  reestablished.  This  free,  provisional 
government  remained  In  existence  for  more 
than  six  weeks.  At  that  time  Lithuania  was 
overrun  by  the  Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the 
activities  of  this  free  government  and  the 
government  itself. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Communists  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our 
Oovernment  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free  Govenmients  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Krem- 
lin dictators.  However,  our  country  has  done 
very  little.  If  anything,  to  help  the  suffering 
Baltic  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regimes  In  their  countries. 

RESTORATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE    TO    LITRUANIA 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  U  not  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this  is  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  but  the 
question  Is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet  crime  and 
restore  freedom  and  independence  to  these 
countries.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  Investigate  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
U.S.S.R.,  created  by  the  83rd  Congress,  after 
having  held  50  public  hearings  during  which 
the  testimony  of  335  persons  was  taken, 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  to  our 
Government  pertaining  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  findings  of  this  House  com- 
mittee, "no  nation.  Including  the  Russian 
Federated  Soviet  Republic,  has  ever  volun- 
tarily adopted  communism."  All  of  them 
were  enslaved  by  the  use  of  infiltration,  sub- 
version,  and   force.   The   American   foreign 
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policy  toward  the  Communist  enslaved  na- 
tions, the  aforesaid  House  committee  stated, 
must  be  guided  by  "the  moral  and  political 
principles  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence."  The  present  generation  of 
Americans,  this  committee  suggested,  should 
recognize  that  the  bonds  which  many  Ameri- 
cans have  with  enslaved  lands  of  their  an- 
cestry are  a  great  asset  to  the  struggle  against 
communism  and  that,  furthermore,  the 
Commumst  danger  should  be  abolished  dur- 
ing the  present  generation.  The  only  hope 
of  avoiding  a  new  world  war,  according  to 
this  committee.  Is  a  "bold,  positive  political 
offensive  by  the  United  States  and  the  en- 
tire free  world."  The  committee  Included  a 
declaration  of  the  U.S.  Congress  which  states 
that  the  eventual  liberation  and  self-deter- 
mination of  nations  are  "firm  and  unchang- 
ing parts  of  our  policy." 

RIGHT  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  in  the  right  direction  by  unani- 
mously adopting  H.  Con.  Res.  416  (89th  Con- 
gress) that  calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom-loving 
Americans  should  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Implement  this  very  im- 
portant legislation  by  bringing  the  issue  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  requesting  the  Soviets 
withdraw  from  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia. The  time  has  come  for  the  whole 
world  to  demand  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  respected  and  that  the 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
too,  shall  be  free  from  domination  and  be 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  should  have  a  single  standard 
for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole  or  in 
part,  in  any  place  in  the  virorld,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  Is  surely  Intolerable. 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  suBjectlon  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation- 
and 

Whereas  aU  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  ctd- 
tural,  and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peoide: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hones  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Litbuanla, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  theae 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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Passed     the     House     of     RepresenUtives 
June  21,  1966. 
Attest: 

Ralph   Roberts,   Clerk. 


GOODWILL     INDUSTRIES    OF    MO- 
NOCACY  VALLEY,  INC. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  Monocacy  Valley,  Inc.  to  hear 
about  the  functions  of  this  unselfish  and 
dedicated  organization  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  betterment  of  Frederick 
Coxmty.  An  article  printed  in  the  Fred- 
erick News-Post  summarizes  the  history 
and  goals  of  this  fine  organization  and  I 
would  now  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
share  it  with  you : 

Legislators  Visit  Goodwill,  Hear  of  Plans 
FOR  THE  Future 

Congressman  Ooodloe  Byron,  State  Sena- 
tor Charles  Smelser  and  Delegates  Julian  Del- 
phey,  Wallace  Hutton.  and  Clifton  Vlrts  re- 
cently visited  Goodwill  Industries  of  Monoc- 
acy Valley,  Inc.,  to  see  what  Goodwill  In  Fred- 
erick Is  doing  and  to  hear  what  the  plans  for 
Goodwill  are.  Carl  Weakley,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Informed  the  visitors 
about  Frederick  Goodwill's  history. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Monocacy  Valley, 
Inc.  became  an  autonomous  unit  separating 
from  Baltimore  Goodwill  on  Aug.  1,  1970.  In 
separating.  Goodwill  became  a  member  of 
Frederick's  United  Givers  Fund. 

During  this  time  a  great  move  took  place. 
Goodwill  had  purchased  the  old  Ox  Fibre 
Brush  Company  complex  on  Bast  Church 
Street,  and  Goodwill  operations  moved  to  this 
plant  from  Bentz  Street.  The  textile  store  still 
remains  at  10  South  Bentz  Street.  At  that 
time  there  were  15  employes. 

GoodwUl  with  all  the  165,000  square  feet 
of  building  on  5.62  acres  of  land  has  great 
potential  for  growth.  R.  J.  DlDomenlco,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Goodwill,  indicated  that 
in  one  year  of  autonomony.  Goodwill  now 
employs  31  persons,  double  the  amount  of 
employes  in  August,  1970.  Goodwill  has.  also, 
this  year  expanded  its  programs  from  being 
only  a  sheltered  workshop  to  being,  also  a 
Training  and  Evaluation  Center. 

These  programs  are  certified  by  the  U.S. 
Depyartment  of  Labor.  The  new  training  pro- 
grams which  will  soon  be  offered  to  th« 
handicapped  population  are:  pre- vocational 
and  diagnostic  evaluation,  work  adjustment 
training,  clerical,  sales,  truck  helper,  uphol- 
stery, furniture  repairing,  furniture  reflnlsh- 
ing,  electrical  t45pllance  repair,  pressing  and 
dry  cleaning. 

In  October  of  1971,  GoodwUl  requested  a 
technical  assistance  cons\iltatlon  survey  of 
the  conununlty  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the 
community  for  the  handicapped  population. 
This  would  aid  Goodwill  to  prepare  and  de- 
velop programs  to  best  serve  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

The  survey  was  conducted  Nov.  22-24  by 
Dr.  Daniel  D.  Mauchline  of  Bowie  and  Ray- 
mond D.  Newman  Jr.  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Training  Institute,  Murdoch  Center  In 
Butner,  N.C.  Goodwill  Industries  of  Monocacy 
Valley,  Inc.  serves  Frederick,  Carroll,  and  ' 
Upper  Montgomery  Counties. 

The  Consultation  Report  indicated  that 
Goodwill,  with  its  great  potential  for  expan- 
sion should  be  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
Vocationea  Rehabilitation  and  other  agencies 
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as  Mental  Health,  Community  Action,  Social 
Services  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
Newman  states  in  his  summary  that  "there 
are  good  programs  for  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  persons  In  Frederick."  As  part 
of  his  recommendation,  he  states:  "I  recom- 
mend that  Goodwill  Industries  of  Monocacy 
Valley.  Inc.  be  certified  by  the  Maryland  Di- 
vision of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  pro- 
vide Work  Adjustment  Training,  Skill  Train- 
ing and  Employment  for  Handicapped  Per- 
sons." 

As  part  of  the  survey.  Dr.  Mauchllne  vis- 
ited Frederick  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Maryland  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  Frederick  Coimty  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services.  United  Olvers  Fund, 
Harmony  Grove  School,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Frederick  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Office,  and  the  Jeaime  Biis- 
sard  Sheltered  Workshop. 

Dr.  Mauchllne  In  his  recommendation 
states  "there  Is  not  much  opportunity  for 
handicapped  individuals  beyond  public 
school  age  to  obtain  vocational  training  In 
specific  skills  in  the  Frederick  area,  however, 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  void  which  Good- 
will could  help  fill  .  .  .  GoodwlU  could  also 
offer  personal  and/or  work  adjustment 
training  without  necessarily  duplicating 
service  ...  In  addition  to  referrals  from  the 
local  DVR  office  .  .  .  work  up  a  program  to 
provide  an  Introduction  to  work  outside  an 
Institution,  In  a  realistic  Industrial  environ- 
ment to  selected  clients  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion unit  at  Springfield  State  Hospital." 

Since  the  results  of  this  Consultation 
Report,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation has  signed  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  Goodwill  Industries  of  Monocacy 
Valley,  Inc.  accepting  only  four  areas  of 
skill  training.  1)  furniture  repair  and  up- 
holstery; 2)  appliance  repair — small  and 
heavy  3)  dry  cleaning — pressing  and  laundry 
and  4)  garment  repair  and  sewing. 

The  other  skilled  programs  and  the  Work 
Adjustment  Training  Program  as  both  sur- 
veyors recommended  to  be  accepted  were  not 
chosen  by  DVR  for  training.  "All  of  the  pro- 
grams are  being  offered  in  the  community 
agencies,  and  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  see 
how  we  can  further  be  of  use  to  the  com- 
munity. With  support  from  the  public,  the 
state  and  Federal  Government,  and  the  local 
agencies,  we  will  lae  able  to  develop  this 
Goodwill  into  a  center  that  Frederick  can  be 
proud  of.  I  am  pleased  that  our  distinguished 
guests  have  taken  their  valuable  time  to 
visit  with  us  and  show  their  interest  in  our 
planning  and  development.  We  are  also  so 
fortunate  to  have  the  Board  of  Directors  who 
are  enthusiastic  and  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community,"  DlDomenlco 
said. 

Through  purchasing  and  donations,  Good- 
will will  soon  be  able  to  repair  and  process 
the  textiles  donated,  offering  a  better  serv- 
ice and  quality  of  clothes  in  its  stores,  and 
more  training  and  Job  slots  In  the  workshop. 
Goodwill's  Bargain  store  at  the  plant  Is 
now  being  changed  to  Include  quality  mer- 
chandise and  furniture  expertly  worked  on 
by  Austin  Stelnhaus,  the  furniture  manager. 
For  the  year  1971,  the  Goodwill  trucks  trav- 
eled 45,334  miles  collecting  1.960,940  pounds 
of  textiles,  furniture,  mechanical,  and  ap- 
pliances. GoodwlU  Is  busy  In  the  commu- 
nity— busy  growing  for  the  handicapped.  It 
will  continue  to  grow  with  the  continued 
support  from  the  public. 

DlDomenlco  further  states:  "There  are 
many  ways  that  the  public  can  help  Good- 
will expand  to  provide  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  employment  to  the  disabled: 

(1)  send  useful  material  regularly  to  Good- 
will. A  very  large  supply  is  necessary. 

(2)  Visit  Goodwill.  Get  first  hand  informa- 
tion on  a  tour. 

(3)  Name  Goodwill  Industries  In  your 
will.  Money  invested  In  Goodwill  becomes  a 
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kind  of  earthly  immortality  as  It  continues 
to  help  year  after  year. 

(4)  Buy  in  Goodwill's  stores  .  .  .  bargains 
galore. 

(6)  Donate  equipment  needed  by  Goodwill 
to  train  the  handicapped  and/or  to  be  used 
for  a  better  operations — offering,  also,  an- 
other job  slot  for  an  employe. 

(6)  Donate  money  to  Goodwill — you  may 
specify  a  particular  use  for  the  money  as  for: 
salaries,  building  expansion,  tools,  etc. 

(7)  Volunteer  your  time  as  a  member  of 
our  Women's  Auxiliary.  We  are  looking  for 
both  men  and  women  with  skills  to  help  us; 
for  Instance,  men  retired  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  electrical,  pipe  fitting,  carpentry, 
etc.  are  so  valuable  to  us  because  there  is 
so  much  work  at  the  plant  to  be  done. 

Besides  the  work  that  has  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  workshop,  we  need  volunteers 
to  paint  areas  we  are  using  for  a  plant  store, 
our  planned  Stelnhaus  Room  for  our  better 
qusaity  furniture,  etc.  If  anyone  has  "time" 
contact  us  at  GoodwUl,  and  we'll  put  it  to 
good  use.  You  can  even  help  and  work  side 
by  side  with  the  employes. 


FREE  ELECTIONS  IN  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  of  free  elections  in 
Greece  is  still  being  ignored  if  not  tram- 
pled on  by  the  ruling  colonels.  Two  com- 
ments on  this  situation  appeared  recently 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Post. 

The  articles  follow : 

Greek  History  Lesson 

Additional  official  insights  on  the  prospects 
for  free  elections  in  Greece  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Athens  regime.  It  appears  that 
the  objective  is  a  form  of  nonpartisan  gov- 
ernment— so  all  opptosltlon  parties  and  their 
leaders  have  been  proscribed. 

In  that  context,  there  is  no  sijecial  hurry 
about  consulting  public  opinion,  and  the 
government's  principal  press  representative 
seems  at  ease.  According  to  him,  England 
needed  200  years  to  establish  democratic 
rule  and  Greece  may  require  five,  or  six, 
or  some  other  unspecified  number  to  do  the 
same. 

The  fact,  of  coiu-se,  is  that  the  (»1glnal 
forms  of  democratic  nationhood  are  asso- 
ciated with  earlier  governments  In  Greece,  of 
around  the  Fifth  Century  B.C.,  but  a  proud 
national  history  has  never  inhibited  the 
despots  who  seized  power  nearly  five  years 
ago  and  who  have  been  degrading  democ- 
racy and  Its  institutions  ever  since. 

Now,  In  characteristic  fashion,  surviving 
leaders  of  the  political  opposition  have  been 
notified  that  they  are  no  longer  "political 
personalities"  because  of  their  objections  to 
the  suspension  of  elementary  constitutional 
rights.  The  fact  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  maintains  increas- 
ingly more  cordial  relations  with  the  Greek 
oppressors  is  a  matter  that  invites  discus- 
sion by  campaigning  political  personaUtles 
this  year. 

Papa  Knows  Best? 
Athens. — ^Deputy  Premier  Stylianoe  Pata- 
kos  said  tonight  that  after  nearly  five  years 
of  rule  by  the  military-backed  government  of 
Premier  George  Papadopouloe.  the  Greek  peo- 
ple were  still  tired  of  elections  and  wanted  a 
rest.  "Foreigners  are  so  much  more  anxious 
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about  this  sort  of  thing  than  the  Greek  peo- 
ple are,"  the  retired  major  general,  a  key 
figure  in  the  junta,  said. 

Wonder  what  would  happen  if  the  Greek 
colonels  dared  to  put  that  proposition  to  a 
free  vote? 


NUTRITION    PROGRAMS    FOR   THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISUiND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday  providing  for  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  by  the  overwhelming  support  it 
received.  I  am  hopeful  now  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  the  minor  changes  the 
House  made  in  the  Senate  bill  so  that 
the  President  can  sign  it  into  law  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Under  the  2-year  program  provided 
for  in  this  legislation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  finance  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  State-sponsored  feeding 
projects  for  individuals  60  years  old  or 
older.  This  is  an  important  step  in  ful- 
filling the  obligation  we  accepted  when 
the  Government  acknowledged  that 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  adequate 
health  and  nutrition. 

Presently  there  are  only  a  scattering 
of  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly 
across  the  coimtry,  and  these  are  con- 
ducted by  private  groups.  One  survey  of 
meal  programs  for  the  homebound  el- 
derly discovered  that  only  10-12,000  per- 
sons were  being  served  by  some  349  pro- 
grams. Rhode  Island  has  a  very  success- 
ful program  called  Meals  on  Wheels 
which  serves  approximately  185  meals  a 
day,  5  days  a  week,  to  elderly  shut-ins 
who  are  65  or  over. 

The  bill  we  passed  yesterday  provides 
public  support  while  leaving  the  running 
of  nutrition  projects  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions,  organizations, 
agencies,  or  political  subdivisions  of  the 
individual  States.  The  funds,  allotted  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  each  State's 
proportionate  share  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation aged  60  and  older,  are  to  be  dis- 
persed by  the  States  by  grant  or  contract. 

My  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  ap- 
proximately 147.164  persons  aged  60  or 
over.  During  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram our  State  will  receive  $500,000  in 
Federal  funds,  and  during  the  second 
year,  fiscal  year  1974,  we  will  receive 
$750,000.  This,  I  hope,  will  mean  that  not 
one  elderly  person  in  Rhode  Island  or 
anywhere  in  the  country  will  lack  ade- 
quate nutrition. 


LEAD  POISONING 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  lead  poisoning  is  one  of  the  most 
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tragic  problems  facing  the  cities  of  our 
Nation. 

It  thrives  in  the  oldest  and  poorest 
neighborhoods  and  its  victims  are  almost 
always  children  who  become  permanent- 
ly disabled  or  retarded  before  their  par- 
ents realize  they  are  even  in  danger. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  cases  of  men- 
tal retardation,  brain  damage,  or  pos- 
sibly death,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
begim  an  intensive  two-pronged  attack 
on  lead  poisoning. 

One  part  of  the  drive  includes  the  tak- 
ing of  blood  samples  from  every  child 
in  the  danger  areas.  The  second  is  the 
inspection  of  all  buildings  where  paint 
with  lead  in  it  might  have  been  used. 

Because  this  problem  is  a  nationwide 
concern,  I  enter  into  the  Record  a  de- 
scription of  Philadelphia's  drive  to  elim- 
inate it: 

The  City's  first  intensive  mass  screening  of 
chUdren  for  lead  poisoning  will  get  underway 
Monday  (Jan.  31)  when  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  workers  go  door-to-door  taking 
blood  samples  from  yotingsters  living  in  the 
Model  Cities  area.  Acting  Health  Commis- 
sioner Dr.  Lewis  D.  Polk  announced  today. 

Over  20,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  six  wlU  eventually  be  reached  by  a 
team  of  13  community  health  workers  and 
two  team  leaders  under  the  direction  of  the 
Model  Cities  Childhood  Lead  Poisoning  Con- 
trol Project,  Dr.  Polk  said.  "The  health  work- 
ers have  been  Intensively  trained  in  doing 
the  simple  procedure  of  taking  a  drop  of 
blood  from  a  child's  finger  and  in  trans- 
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mltting  the  samples  for  laboratory  testing," 
he  said.  He  also  noted  that  several  of  the 
workers  are  bl-llngual  in  Spanish  and 
English. 

The  first  testing  area,  which  has  reported 
a  high  incidence  of  lead  poisoning,  is  the 
neighborhood  boiinded  by  Oermantown  ave. 
and  4th  St.,  from  Lehigh  ave.  to  Dauphin. 
Dr.  Polk  estimated  that  it  would  take  about 
two  months  to  test  the  approximately  2100 
children  under  six  who  live  in  the  area. 

The  blood  samples  wUl  be  tested  for  high 
lead  levels  by  the  City's  PubUc  Health  Lab- 
oratory at  500  S.  Broad  St.  If  there  are  any 
indications  of  lead  poisoning,  the  child  wlU 
be  referred  to  the  nearest  District  Health 
Center  or  to  a  cooperating  clinic  or  local  hos- 
pital for  further  testing  and  treatment. 

The  screening  program  includes  an  educa- 
tion drive  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  dan- 
gers of  lead  poisoning,  which  can  cause  seri- 
ous Ulness.  mental  retardation,  permanent 
brain  damage,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  death. 
Children  get  lead  poisoning  by  eating  or 
chewing  paint  chips  or  painted  surfaces  with 
lead-contaminated  paint. 

The  drive  to  fight  lead  poisoning  of  chU- 
dren is  being  carried  out  by  the  Health  De- 
partment through  a  contract  with  Model 
Cities,  which  had  been  granted  $600,000  from 
the  Federal  government  for  the  program,  In 
addition  to  a  city-wide  program  supported 
t>y  •200.000  of  City  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-testing  part  of 
the  drive,  a  routine  door-to-door  survey  for 
lead  paint  in  all  homes,  day  care  centers, 
hoepitals,  schools,  and  churches  in  the 
Model  Cities  area  has  been  going  on  since 
October  of  last  year.  In  the  past  three-and- 
a-half  months,  staff  of  the  Health  Depart- 
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ment'B  Accident  Control  Section  has  inspect- 
ed 686  places  in  this  phase  of  the  program, 
using  a  portable  lead  analyzer  which  permit! 
rapid,  non-deetructive  screening  of  paint  on 
the  premises. 


CONSTITUENT  ATTITUDES   ON 
ISSUES 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  week  I  Intend  to 
send  to  my  constituents  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  issues  confronting  the 
Congress.  Not  only  will  this  question- 
naire determine  how  the  majority  of  the 
constituents  of  my  district  feel  on  the 
various  issues,  it  will  also  show  how  each 
of  five  separate  age  brackets,  by  sex,  view 
these  issues  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
being  solved.  This  questionnaire  will  as- 
sist me  greatly  to  maintain  a  clear  and 
up-to-date  grasp  of  the  views  of  each 
segment  of  the  society  I  represent.  It 
should  also  be  of  value  to  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

The  full  content  of  the  questionnaire 
follows: 


Male 


Female 


Yes 


No  Undecided 


Yes 


No   Undecided 


1.  Dc  you  favor  forced  busing  of  school  children  across  city  and  country  twundaries  to  achieve  a  racial  balance?.. a 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  plan  for  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam? d 

3.  Do  you  favor  amnesty  for  draft  evaders?.. „ „  □ 

4.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  wage-price  control  program? I "III"... "11  d 

5.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  army? '...."  D 

6.  Would  you  vote  tor  Richard  Nixon  for  a  second  term  as  President? "  Q 

7.  Do  you  favor  completion  of  Interstate  Highway  66  from  the  Bsltway  (1-495)  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  help  solve  Northern  virgirlii's" 

transportation  problem? □ 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  construction  of  low  and  moderate-cost,  tax-supported  housing  in  eachlNorthern  Virginia  community  (fair-share* 

plan)  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  housing  units  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

9.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  extend  economics  and  military  assistance  to  other  nations? J. 

10.  Do  you  favor  combining  annual  and  sicit  leave  with  full  carryover  provision?  (To  be  answered  by  Federal  employees  only) 


11.  What  is  your  age  bracket  (a)  18-20,  (b)  21-26,  (c)  27-35,  (d)  36-55,  (e)  over  55?. 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


a 

D 
D 

b 

D 

e 

D 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


D 

a 

D 

c 

D 


D 
□ 

a 

D 

n 

D 


D 

D 
D 

a 
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D 
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D 

a 

a 
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D 
Q 
D 

a 
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c 
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THE  CASE  FOR  FLOATINO  OOLD 
PARITIES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  just  completed  an  attempt  to 
adjust  to  the  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions created  by  our  foreign  commit- 
ments, by  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  and  by  years  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  several  administrations. 

Although  the  economic  crisis  cannot  be 
fully  remedied  by  tinkering  with  mone- 
tary values,  a  more  flexible  system  of 
setting  exchange  rates  could  avert  the 
aggravation  of  already  critical  economic 
situations. 

The  following  article,  by  Douglas  Beas- 
ley,  a  retired  banker  and  an  old  friend 
makes  the  case  for  letting  exchange 
rates  adjust  according  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  article  follows: 


The  case  for  Floating  Oolo  PAKims 
(By  Douglas  Beasley) 

Henry  N.  Goldstein's  article:  "The  Case 
for  Floating  Parities"  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Decemoer  28  Is  excellent.  It  points 
up  the  weaknesses  of  Pegged  exchange  rates. 

For  many  years  the  world's  currencies  had 
been  pegged  to  the  U.S.  Dollar  and  thus  in- 
directly to  gold  at  $20.67  an  oiuice.  In  Jan- 
uary 1934  President  Rooeevelt  devalued  the 
dollar  so  it  woiild  buy  only  V&s  of  an  ounce  of 
gold,  and  on  August  15.  1971  President  Nixon 
further  devalued  the  dollar  by  pegging  the 
rate  at  'As  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 

Pegged  rates  do  not  bring  stabUity.  On 
the  contrary,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  only 
small  changes  in  the  values  of  the  nations' 
currencies  are  sanctioned,  periodic  crises  will 
again  develop  as  the  reaUtles  of  large  unfa- 
vorable balances  of  international  trade  create 
imbearable  burdens  to  the  nations  con- 
cerned. Drastic  emergency  actions  wiU  once 
again  be  necessary.  Even  as  I  write  this  the 
dollar  again  shows  weakness  against  foreign 
currencies  and  gold. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  sterling  was  the 
world  currency  and  when  that  fell  from  Ita 
pedestal  the  dollar  took  its  place  and  has 
already  been  subjected  to  two  devaluations. 
There  Is  also  an  inherent  weakness  in  S.D.R.S 
for  they  are  but  paper  promises  and  are 


subjected  to  the  pressures  and  politics  of  the 
governments  and  their  politicians  who  neces- 
sarily dictate  and  control  the  Issuance  of 
paper  gold.  The  I.M.F.  can  become  as  in- 
effective in  controUing  currency  wars  as  the 
UJT.  Is  In  controUing  political  wars  or 
QJi.T.T.  is  in  controlling  trade  or  tariff  wars. 

Gtold  has,  throvigh  the  centuries,  been  rec- 
ognized by  primitive  people,  governments 
and  citizens  as  a  storehouse  of  value  and  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  has  never  been  de- 
valued. It  has,  however,  through  the  ages  ex- 
erted its  inexorable  yet  gentle  pressure  on 
profligate  governments  to  mend  their  ways. 
Gold's  weakness  m  the  past  was  not  an  In- 
tricate fault  but  was  artificially  caused  by  the 
pegging  of  its  price  by  governments  who  thus 
violated  the  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  fix  world  currency 
rates  by  relating  them  to  the  floating  price 
of  gold  in  world  markets  and  thus,  being  re- 
deemable in  gold,  the  market  Itself  will  have 
the  necessary  discipline  to  control  and  insist 
on  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  be- 
ing maintained  by  all  nations  large  or  small. 
A  profligate  nation  would  flnd  the  value  at 
its  currency  declining  it  it  were  not  able  to 
redeem.  In  gold,  the  excessive  holdings  of  its 
currency  by  other  nations.  Conservative  na- 
tions, having  favorable  international  pay- 
ments accounts  wotild  be  able,  if  they  wished. 
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to  redeem  their  surplus  currency  held  by  for- 
eigners. 

The  freeing  of  gold  should  be  In  stages  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  phased  revaluation 
of  Its  price  In  world  currencies.  A  date  would 
be  set  when  all  central  banks  would  agree 
to  redeem  In  gold,  over  a  fixed  schedule,  all 
or  any  of  their  surplus  currency  held  by  other 
nations.  Later  .itages  would  allow  citizens  to 
freely  buy  and  sell  gold. 

The  apparent  ollndness  of  the  people  and 
their  governments  to  the  hazards  of  pegged 
currency  values  Is  similar  to  an  Individual's 
refusal  to  heed  the  symptoms  of  an  Incip- 
ient disease  until  he  la  laid  low.  The  serious- 
ness of  this  subject  and  Its  many  ramifica- 
tions Is  expertly  brought  out  by  Karl  O.  Haar 
Jr.  In  his  recent  speech  quoted  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  13,  1972. 


THE  ALTERNATIVES  OP  VIETNAM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

op   NZW    HASCPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hanoi  has 
rejected  President  Nixon's  more  than 
generous  peace  efiforts.  It  demands  that 
we  agree  to  a  Communist  government  in 
South  Vietnam. 

America  cannot  do  this  and  retain  a 
vestige  of  honor  or  international  respect. 

Those  voices  in  the  political  arena 
who  would  fault  President  Nixon  or  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  for  refusal  to  sell 
South  Vietnam  down  the  river  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  themselves.  Perhaps  the 
fact  they  apparently  are  not  tells  more 
about  them  as  men  than  words. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine the  distinguished  columnist  Stewart 
Alsop  puts  the  question  well,  saying: 

Perhaps  South  Vietnam  will  fall  to  the 
Communist  anyway,  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese lack  the  will  to  defend  themselves. 
But  for  this  country  to  deny  them  the 
means,  thus  forcing  a  Communist  regime  on 
them,  would  be  an  act  of  crass  betrayal,  the 
crowning  tragedy  of  a  tragic  war,  and  a  long 
farewell  to  all  our  greatness. 

President  Nixon  is  winding  down  and 
out  American  involvement  in  a  war  he 
Is  not  responsible  for,  he  did  not  start, 
and  in  accord  with  his  commitment  to 
our  people  in  1968.  In  the  process  he  is 
deternained  to  maintain  American  hon- 
or— a  fact  for  which  all  Americans  can 
and  should  be  proud. 

The  article  follows: 

Vietnam:  The  Real  Issxxx 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washington. — It  Is  now  entirely  clear 
that  Vietnam  will  be  a  major  Issue  In  this 
Presidential  election  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  Americans  are  tired  xmto  death  of 
the  very  name  of  the  place. 

The  real,  underlying  shape  of  the  Issue  1« 
emerging,  moreover,  from  \inder  a  cloud 
bank  of  rhetoric  and  political  semantics. 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskle's  speech  on  Feb.  2,  un- 
veiling his  "peace  plan"  for  Vietnam,  and 
the  Administration's  fierce  response  to  the 
speech,  make  It  certain  that  the  basic  issue 
will  be  fought  out,  eyeball  to  eyeball,  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Democratic 
front  runner. 

The  underlying  issue  Is  this:  given  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  are 
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providing  the  North  Vietnamese  with  plen- 
tiful logistic  and  economic  support,  should 
the  United  States  force  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Into  a  settlement  acceptable  to  Hanoi, 
using  the  threat  to  cut  off  American  logistic 
and  economic  support  as  the  chief  Instru- 
ment to  that  end? 

Senator  Muskle's  reply  to  that  question 
Is,  In  effect,  "yes" — although  he  would  doubt- 
less word  the  question  differently.  His  posi- 
tion, as  summarized  by  The  New  York  Times, 
Is  that  this  country  must  "make  It  clear  to 
South  Vietnam's  government  that  It  must 
seek  a  political  accommodation  with  the 
Communists  or  lose  even  Indirect  United 
States  military  support  after  American  forces 
withdraw." 

PRESSTTRE  ON  SAIGON 

Senator  Muskle,  reached  by  telephone  by 
this  reporter,  was  asked  whether  this  for- 
mula did  not  mean  that  we  should  put  pres- 
sure on  Saigon  to  accept  a  Communist-front 
government.  The  suggestion  seemed  to  Irri- 
tate him.  He  simply  wished  to  Indicate  to 
Saigon,  he  said,  that  the  American  public 
would  not  go  on  paying  for  "an  Indefinite 
supply  line  for  an  Indefinite  war."  He  did  not 
want  to  "impose  a  political  settlement  or 
draw  a  blueprint  ...  of  course.  If  they  want 
to  go  on  fighting,  they  can  do  so  with  their 
own  resources." 

But  wasn't  It  obvious  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese coiUd  not  defend  South  Vietnam 
"with  their  own  resources"?  Those  tanks  and 
long-range  guns  the  North  Vletnameee  were 
using  weren't  made  In  North  Vietnam,  after 
all. 

Again,  Muskle  seemed  annoyed.  "Look,  all 
I  say  is  that  Saigon  has  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  political  reality  of  American  public 
opinion  today.  You  should  hear  the  applause, 
from  any  audience,  conservative  or  liberal, 
when  I  say  just  one  line:  'We  must  get  out 
of  the  war'." 

Ed  Muskle's  one  line  Is  certainly  popular, 
and  President  Nixon,  who  is  not  a  fool,  is 
aware  that  this  Is  so.  He  Is  also  aware  that 
any  reasonably  honorable  settlement  of  the 
war  would  make  his  own  re-election  almoet 
Inevitable.  Moreover,  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  already  offered  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  what  Senator  Muskle  would  offer 
them  is — except  In  the  one  vital  respect — 
largely  semantic. 

StntPBISE 

This  reporter  read  to  Senator  Muskle 
Henry  Kissinger's  description  of  the  offer 
made  to  the  Communist  side  last  spring: 
"On  May  31,  we  proposed  ...  to  set  a  dead- 
line for  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
In  return  for  a  cease-fire  and  the  exchange  of 
prisoners."  The  senator  had  apparently  never 
heard  of  the  May  offer,  and  he  was  clearly 
surprised.  "Then  what  are  they  knocking  me 
for?"  he  asked.  "That's  Just  about  what  I 
proposed." 

The  senator  Is  being  knocked  for  the  one 
difference  between  his  position  and  the 
President's  which  is  decidedly  not  semantic — 
the  issue  of  continued  logistic  support  for 
the  South  Vietnamese.  It  was  because  of  this 
issue  that  the  North  Vietnamese  flatly  re- 
jected the  May  31  offer.  The  offer,  they  said, 
lacked  "political  elements."  The  chief 
"political  element"  asked  by  the  Communist 
side  was  defined  by  Henry  Kissinger: 

"They  (the  Communists]  have  asked  us  to 
withdraw  all  equipment,  all  future  military 
aid,  all  future  economic  aid.  and  the  practi- 
cal consequence  of  that  proposal,  while  they 
are  receiving  close  to  $1  billion  worth  of  for- 
eign aid,  would  be  the  Indirect  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  some- 
thing about  which  there  can  be  no  question." 

No  question,  at  least,  in  Mr.  Nixon's  mind. 
The  President  instructed  Kissinger  to  refuse 
even  to  discuss  this  "indirect  overthrow," 
and  It  was  on  this  Issue  that  the  talks  finally 
broke  down.  There  was  a  time,  between  Oct. 
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25  and  Nov.  17,  when  the  President,  Kissin- 
ger, and  the  handfvU  of  officials  who  knew 
about  the  secrei  talks  had  high  hopes  that 
they  would  succeed. 

At  a  secret  meeting  on  Sept.  13,  the  Com- 
munist side,  inst^ul  of  Insisting  on  the  for- 
mula for  "Indirect  overthrow"  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovernment,  promised  to  be 
"forthcoming"  If  the  United  States  was  "gen- 
erous" on  two  points.  They  wanted  assur- 
ances that  the  American  withdrawal  would 
be  "total,"  with  no  residual  force;  and  that 
the  Saigon  government  would  not  be  In  office 
In  case  of  an  agreed  election.  An  American 

message  In  early  October  met  both  points 

there  would  be  no  residual  force,  and  Thleu 
would  resign  before  an  election.  On  Oct.  25 
a  courteous  message  from  the  Communist 
side  proposed  a  meeting  on  Nov.  20.  Then  on 
Nov.  17,  came  the  briish-off:  "special  adviser 
Le  Due  Tho  Is  suddenly  taken  ill." 

What  happened  between  Oct.  26  and  Tho's 
diplomatic  Illness?  The  answer  seems  obvi- 
ous. On  Oct  28,  the  Senate  very  nearly  passed 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  which 
would  surely  have  caused  the  "Indirect  over- 
throw" of  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovern- 
ment. On  Oct.  29,  m  the  most  irresponsible 
vote  In  modern  times,  the  Senate  voted  to 
cut  off  all  foreign  aid. 

HANDING   IT   TO    HANOI 

No  one  can  prove  it,  of  course,  but  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  White  House  that  these 
votes  queered  the  negotiations.  If  the  Sen- 
ate was  ready  to  hand  to  Hanoi  what  Nixon 
and  Kissinger  had  refused  to  discuss,  why 
negotiate  further?  Why  not,  instead,  mount 
an  offensive  to  make  the  pressure  on  Nixon 
intolerable,  as  the  first  Tet  offensive  had 
made  the  pressure  on  Lyndon  Johnson  In- 
tolerable? 

Another  offensive  is  now  In  prospect,  and 
It  may  strengthen  Senator  Muskle's  hand. 
The  senator  is  an  honorable  man,  and  he 
may  well  be  right,  moreover,  about  "the  po- 
litical reality  of  American  public  opinion  to- 
day." And  yet,  are  we  Americans  really  ready 
to  force  a  "political  accommodation  with 
the  Communists" — for  which  read  a  Com- 
munist-front government — on  a  small  ally, 
by  threatening  to  cut  off  that  ally's  means 
of  defending  Itself? 

Perhaps  we  are.  Perhaps  South  Vietnam 
will  fall  to  the  Communists  anyway,  because 
the  South  Vietnamese  lack  the  will  to  defend 
themselves.  But  for  this  country  to  deny 
them  the  means,  thus  forcing  a  Commu- 
nist regime  on  them,  would  be  an  act  of  crass 
betrayal,  the  crowning  tragedy  of  a  tragic 
war,  and  a  long  farewell  to  all  our  greatness. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  HON- 
ORED ON  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  the  outstanding 
work  of  Youth  for  Understanding,  in 
promoting  international  understanding 
and  friendship  on  a  person-to-person 
level.  Youth  for  Understanding  Is  the 
largest  of  the  teenage  exchange  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States.  This  year 
over  2,500  youths  from  American  high 
schools  will  go  abroad  as  part  of  this 
program. 

Five  years  ago  Arizona  students  Joined 
in  the  program  and  since  that  time 


February  9,  1972 

students  from  more  than  20  countries 
have  resided  briefly  in  Arizona.  It  has 
been  an  extremely  worthwhile  experi- 
ence for  everyone  concerned.  Youth  for 
Understanding  fully  deserves  the  support 
and  commendation  it  has  received  from 
Congress  on  its  20th  anniversary. 


NEEDED:  MORE  EMPHASIS  ON 
AMERICAN  SEAPOWER 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 

who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  American  seapower  and  the 
urgent  necessity  to  strengthen  our  naval 
posture  and  preparedness,  I  found  the 
following  article  by  Ruthven  E.  Libby,  a 
distinguished  vice  admiral,  particularly 
timely  in  view  of  the  current  wrangle 
over  the  level  of  spending  for  the  De- 
fense Establishment  in  general  and  more 
specifically  the  Navy.  I  hope  my  House 
colleagues  will  give  careful  and  close  at- 
tention to  Admiral  Libby's  observations. 
The  article  follows: 

Needed:   More  Emphasis  on  American 

Seapoweb 

(By  Ruthven  E.  Libby) 

Ironical  as  it  may  be.  It  is  probable  that 
nothing  has  so  imperiled  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  did  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947. 

An  excellent  case  for  this  statement  has 
been  made  by  Rear  Adm.  George  H.  Miller  In 
the  December  issue  of  "Sea  Power,"  the  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States.  His  article,  entitled  "Needed: 
A  New  Strategy  for  Preservation  of  the  Re- 
public," is  highly  recommended  reading  for 
every  American  citizen,  from  President  Nixon 
on  down,  who  is  concerned  about  the  deteri- 
oration of  our  capability  to  defend  America 
against  surprise  attack,  to  protect  oxir  inter- 
ests worldwide  or  to  continue  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

Our  obvious  abdication  of  this  leadership, 
and  of  adequate  military  posture  to  permit 
us  to  function  as  a  first-class  power,  has  been 
marked  by  the  growing  number  of  our  erst- 
while allies  (the  latest  being  Britain)  who 
have  concluded  that  they  cannot,  with  con- 
fidence, continue  to  tie  their  future  to  ours. 

When  the  act  became  law  in  1947,  this 
writer  regarded  it  as  a  national  disaster,  and 
nothing  has  happened  since  to  change  this 
opinion.  The  first  manifestation  of  the  new 
order  occurred  under  the  regime  of  Defense 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson  when  America 
bought,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  the  concept 
that  all  we  would  ever  need  to  keep  the  peace 
were  the  atom  bomb  and  B-36s. 

Only  the  Communist  Invasion  of  South 
Korea,  which  shattered  this  delusion,  blunted 
what  appeared  to  be  a  strong  drive  to  abolish 
the  Marine  Corps  ani  to  reduce  the  Navy  to 
the  status  of  a  service  force  to  haul  freight 
for  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  overemphasis  on  land-based  military 
strategy,  which  has  plagued  as  to  this  day 
and  has  Included  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
Bradley's  declaration  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore Inchon  that  "there  will  never  be  another 
amphibious  landing."  began  after  the  act  was 
passed. 

Over  the  years  the  power  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
grown  steadily,  along  with  the  size  of  his 
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office.  His  staff  now  numbers  in  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

What  happened  to  our  defense  posture 
under  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  Is  a 
matter  of  record.  Prom  a  position  of  com- 
manding superiority  in  all  arms,  strategic 
and  conventional,  offensive  and  defensive, 
land,  naval,  and  air,  we  retrogressed  rapidly 
through  "parity"  to  the  dangerous  inferiority 
in  which  we  stand  now — and  this  deteriora- 
tion continues  imder  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

Adm.  Miller  points  out  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself  differentiates  between  the  status 
and  fimctlon  of  the  Army — regarded  as  pri- 
marily a  wartime  necessity — and  that  of  the 
Navy  as  a  continuing  force  to  further  our  sea 
commerce  and  hence  to  further  the  national 
interest. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  secretary 
of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  Navy  were 
Cabinet  officers.  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
there  were  Military  Affairs  Committees  and 
Naval  Affairs  Committees.  Now  only  the  sec- 
retary of  defense  has  Cabinet  status,  and  in 
the  Congress  Armed  Services  Committees 
have  replaced  the  Military  Affairs  and  Naval 
Affairs  Committees. 

The  result,  Adm.  Miller  points  out,  has 
been  that  "opiK>rtunitie8  for  the  public,  as 
well  as  responsible  executive  and  legislative 
officials  to  hear  debate  on  fundamental  na- 
tional security  issues  and  options  (have 
been)  diminished,  as  competing  strategic, 
weapons  programs  and  options  are  often  de- 
bated, selected  and  discarded  in  subordinate 
staff  echelons." 

Under  the  former  system,  "the  president 
himself  was  accessible  to  the  leaders  of  both 
the  land  and  naval  forces.  The  president  and 
his  closest  associates  had  access  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  each,  their  different  views 
of  strategy,  their  capabilities,  their  options, 
and  their  supporting  "rationale."  All  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  officials  now 
have  access  to  is  something  called  the  "De- 
partment of  Defense  position"  produced  by 
what  Miller  characterizes  as  "one-ptu'ty  na- 
tional security  machinery"  and  which  after 
better  than  23  years  has  shown  a  weakness 
that  may  well  prove  fatal. 

The  Soviets  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
land-oriented,  continental-based  strategy 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO).  By 
taking  to  the  sea  and  to  long-range  missilery 
they  have  effectively  countered  it  by  by- 
passing It.  Against  the  war-making  poten- 
tial developed  by  Russia  In  the  last  15  years, 
the  land-based  weaponry  of  the  United 
States  and  of  NATO  can  easily  be  the 
Maglnot  Line  of  World  War  HI. 

Adm.  Miller  says:  "The  reality  of  today 
is  that  every  major  land  complex  in  the 
world  is  within  a  few  minutes  of  destruction 
by  long-range  pretargeted  nuclear  missiles." 
This  of  coiirse  Includes  our  Mlnuteman  silos. 

As  a  result,  "the  magnitude  of  the  destruc- 
tion potential  of  the  nuclear  weapons  now 
aimed  at  the  United  States  Is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world." . 

This  results  directly  from  the  "first-strike" 
concept.  For  a  surprise  attack  to  succeed  In 
the  nuclear  age,  the  Soviets  must  be  con- 
vinced beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
can  destroy  enough  of  our  weapons  so  that 
the  damage  the  residue  could  do  to  Russia 
would  be  "acceptable."  Inhei-ent  in  this  con- 
cept is  the  requirement  that  for  the  surprise 
"first  strike"  to  succeeed.  detailed  targeting 
plans  must  be  prepared  in  advance. 

Since  we  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  never 
will  strike  first,  and  Russia  knows  that  we 
will  not.  all  our  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  do,  really.  Is  invite  a  massive 
nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  pretargetlng  of  ships 
at  sea  is  impossible.  Adm.  Miller  notes  that, 
"It  is  virtually  impossible  to  plan  in  advance 
and  execute  a  successful,  massive,  surprise 
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attack  against  continuously  moving  forces; 
like  ships  under  way  at  sea." 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  student  of  mili- 
tary affairs  to  appreciate  that  "the  key  to 
weapon  survivability  In  the  nuclear-missile 
age  is  primarily  mobility.  Continuoiis,  long- 
term  mobility  can  be  achieved  on  a  large 
scale  only  at  sea." 

Only  by  sea-basing  the  great  majority  of 
our  retaliatory  nuclear  force  can  we  Insure 
its  survival,  or  its  credibility  as  a  deterrent,  or 
the  survival  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
not  a  moment  to  lose  in  bringing  this  about. 


PRESIDENT  RECOMMENDS  U.S.  TAX- 
PAYERS FINANCE  UJ^.  FUND  FOR 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP  lottisiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  shameful  admission  of  Red  China 
into  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China 
from  the  same  organization,  strident 
voices  were  raised  calling  for  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  and/or  for  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  world  body.  Even  the 
President  added  his  criticism  to  that 
irate  manifestation  of  protest  of  the  dis- 
gusting display  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  admittance  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  he  gave  indications 
that  his  administration  would  support  a 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
world  organization.  Yet,  in  his  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  he 
requested  increases  in  our  financial  sup- 
port of  the  U.N. — See  my  remarks  Con- 
gressional Record  1206-8  of  January  25. 
1972. 

In  his  environmental  message  to  the 
Congress  of  February  8,  1972,  President 
Nixon  recommended  an  additional  finain- 
cial  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
support  for  a  United  Nations  Fund  for 
the  Environment. 

Regarding  U2*.  designs  for  exploiting 
the  ecology  issue,  I  pointed  out — Con- 
gressional Record  2119-21  of  February 
1,  1972 — Abased  on  the  discussions  of  the 
recent  Sixth  Conference  of  the  U.N.  in 
Belgrade,  how  international  environ- 
mental planning  included  reasonable 
measures  to  decentralize  industry  and 
population. 

I  reiterate  that  there  can  be  no  United 
Nations  and  at  the  same  time  a  United 
States.  One  csmnot  give  dual  allegisince 
to  the  U.N.  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  UJ^.  to  advance  or  grow 
In  efTectiveness,  the  sovereign  United 
States  with  our  constitutional  liberties 
and  our  traditional  living  standards  and 
culture  must  be  diminished  or  destroyed. 

I  remind  our  colleagues  that  Discharge 
Petition  No.  10  for  bringing  up  for  a 
House  vote  H.R.  2632  to  rescind  and  re- 
voke U.S.  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  at  the  clerk's  desk  awaiting  your 
signature. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
that  portion  of  the  President's  Miviron- 
mental  message  of  February  8,  1972,  re- 
lating to  the  expansion  of  international 
cooperation  on  the  environment. 
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The  message  follows: 
Expanding  Intebnational  Coopehation  on 
THE  Environment 
We  are  now  growing  accustomed  to  the 
vtew  of  otir  planet  as  seen  from  space — a  blue 
and  brown  disk  shrouded  In  white  patches 
of    clouds.    But    we    do  not    ponder    often 
enough  the  striking  lesson  It  teaches  about 
the  global  reach  of  environmental  Impera- 
tives. No  matter  what  else  divides  men  and 
nations,  this  perspective  should  unite  them. 
We  must  work  harder  to  foster  such  world 
environmental     consclovisness     and    shared 
purpose. 

TTNITED    NATIONS    CONFERENCE    ON   THE   HUMAN 
ENVIRONMENT 

To  cope  with  environmental  questions  that 
are  truly  international,  we  and  other  nations 
look  to  the  first  world  confernce  of  govern- 
ments ever  convened  on  this  subject:  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment,  to  be  held  In  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  June  of  this  year.  This  should  be 
a  seminal  event  of  the  International  commu- 
nity's attempt  to  cope  with  these  serlotis, 
shared  problems  of  global  concern  that 
transcend  political  differences. 

But  efforts  to  Improve  the  global  environ- 
ment caimot  go  forward  without  the  means 
to  act. 

To  help  provide  such  means,  I  propose  that 
a  vtauntary  United  Nations  Fund  for  the 
Environment  be  established,  with  an  Initial 
funding  goal  of  $100  million  fco-  the  first  5 
years. 

This  Fund  would  help  to  stimulate  Inter- 
national cooperation  on  environmental  prob- 
lems by  supporting  a  centralized  coordina- 
tion point  for  United  Nations  activities  in 
thU  field.  It  would  also  help  to  bring  new 
resources  to  bear  on  the  increasing  number 
of  world-wide  problems  through  activities 
such  as  monitoring  and  cleanup  of  the 
oceans  and  atmosphere. 

If  such  a  Fund  Is  established,  I  wUi  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  conunlt  Itself  to  provide  Its  fair  share 
of  the  Fund  on  a  matching  basis  over  the 
nrst  6  years. 

This  level  of  support  would  provide  start- 
up assistance  under  mutuaUy  agreed-upon 
terms.  As  these  programs  get  imderway,  It 
may  weU  be  that  the  member  nations  will 
decide  that  addlUonal  resources  ai«  required. 
I  Invite  other  nations  to  Join  with  us  In  this 
commitment  to  meaningful  action. 

CONTROL    or    MABINE    POIiimON 

Ocean  pollution  U  clearly  one  of  our  major 
International  environmental  problems.  I  am 
gratified  that  In  the  past  year  the  Congress 
has  taken  several  steps  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
oU  spills  on  the  high  seas.  However,  fvirther 
congressional  action  Is  needed  to  ratify  sev- 
eral pending  international  conventions  and 
to  adopt  Implementing  legislation  for  the 
various  oU-splll  conventions  which  have  been 
ratified  or  which  are  awaiting  approval. 

Action  on  these  recommendations  wlU  com- 
plete the  first  round  of  International  conven- 
tions to  deal  with  marine  pollution.  We  have 
taken  Initiatives  in  three  International 
forums  to  develop  a  second  and  more  sophis- 
ticated round  of  agreements  In  this  area  We 
are  preparing  for  a  1973  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) 
Conference  to  draft  a  convention  barring  In- 
tentional discharges  to  the  sea  of  oU  and  haz- 
ardous substances  from  ships.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  sched- 
u^fd  for  1973,  we  are  examining  measures  to 
control  the  effects  of  developing  undersea  re- 
sources. And,  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
1972  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment, progress  has  been  made  on  an 
agreement  to  regiilate  the  ocean  dumping  of 
shore-generated  wastes,  and  further  work  In 
this  area  has  been  scheduled  by  IMCO.  We 
hope  to  conclude  conventions  In  each  of 
these  areas  by  1973. 
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ISLAND'S    THINK    TANK    FOR    THE 
VERY  YOUNG 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district  who 
has  built  a  school  of  national  importance. 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Marie  L.  Petsch,  foimder- 
director  of  the  Sands  Point  Country  Day 
School-Fetsch  Academy  for  Gifted  Chil- 
dren. 

Throughout  the  Nation  on  Tuesday, 
November  30,  newspapers  carried  major 
stories  regarding  a  report  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  on  education  of  the 
gifted.  The  report  noted  that  of  a  total 
of  51.6  million  children  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  approximately  2 
million  may  be  categorized  as  gifted  and 
talented.  More  importantly,  the  report 
noted  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  them  have  appropriate  educational 
opportunities.  Pioneering  in  creating 
such  educational  opportimities  are  Dr 
Fetsch  and  the  Sands  Point  School.  This 
is  well  pointed  up  in  an  article  in  News- 
day  by  Jack  Altshul,  which  appeared 
there  on  October  27,  1971.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  and  the  many  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  I  am 
inserting  this  article  following  my  re- 
marks : 

Island's  Think  Tank  for  the  Very  Yottng 
A  remarkable  lady  who  once  fulfilled  a 
dream  of  having  a  school  of  her  own  Is  well 
on  her  way  to  eicpandlng  it  Into  a  coUege. 
She  Is  Dr.  Marie  L.  Petsch,  founder  owner 
and  guiding  spirit  ot  the  Sands  Point  Coun- 
try Day  School-Fetsch  Academy  for  gifted 
children. 

Yesterday  she  was  at  her  regular  station. 
She  sat  behind  a  desk  In  the  spacious  corridor 
of  the  original  portion  of  the  school  that  used 
to  be  the  mansion  of  the  late  Commodore 
Edgar  Luckenbach,  a  shipping  magnate.  ChU- 
dren  on  their  way  to  classes  waved  at  her  and 
she  waved  back,  a  small  matronly  woman 
looking  much  more  like  a  benevolent  grand- 
mother than  a  world-renowned  educator  who 
possesses  four  doctorates  and  awards  from 
such  diverse  places  as  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  Vatican. 

The  dream,  she  says,  was  forced  upon  her 
by  necessity.  Married  to  Joseph  Thomas 
Petsch,  a  marine  scientist,  she  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  and  all  of  them  had  high 
IQs.  "We  have  made  wonderful  strides  In  spe- 
cial schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
the  physically  handicapped."  Dr.  Petsch  ex- 
plained. 'But  virtually  nothing  had  ever  been 
done  for  the  superior,  talented  or  mental 
giants  of  our  land.  Too  often  the  gifted  child 
is  wasted  In  a  school  because  he  has  to  wait 
for  the  other  children  to  catch  up,  gets  no 
special  attention  and  soon  becomes  bored 
with  the  classroom  routine." 

One  day  In  1948,  Marie  Petsch,  with  an  Im- 
pressive educational  background  and  a  siz- 
able inheritance,  went  looking  for  property 
to  buUd  her  own  school  for  gifted  children. 
She  was  taken  on  tours  of  numerous  North 
Shore  estates  that  were  up  for  sale  but  the 
one  that  attracted  her  the  most  was  the 
dormant  Luckenbach  estate  with  Its  25  acres 
and  waterfront  setUng  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
"It  was  the  most  rundown  of  all  the  places 
I  had  looked  at,"  she  said,  "but  the  main 
building  seemed  to  have  a  soul.  I  fell  In  love 
with  it." 

For  aU  years,  the  Fetsch  famUy  worked 


to  restore  the  estate,  make  the  Renaissance 
chateau  livable.  In  1954,  Dr.  Fetsch  opened 
It  as  a  nursery  school  for  precocious  Infants 
Before  she  did,  she  had  to  fight  lawsuits 
from  neighbors,  who  though  pleased  with 
the  estate  restoration,  thought  she  ought  to 
run  It  as  some  kind  of  club.  "l  wasn't  Inter- 
ested in  drinking,"  Dr.  Fetsch  said  yesterday 
with  a  smile.  "Just  teaching." 

There  were  eight  chUdren  In  the  cciglnal 
Fetsch  school.  Now  there  are  270,  130  of  them 
In  the  new  Junior-senior  high  school  com- 
pleted several  years  ago.  A  staff  of  32  spe- 
claUy  selected  teachers  cater  to  the  pupils 
most  of  whom  have  IQs  of  130  or  better.  And 
some  of  them,  according  to  Marie  Fetsch 
are  in  the  genius  category.  The  big  problem' 
now.  she  says,  is  that  when  her  high  school 
seniors  graduate,  they  may  be  as  young  as 
14  and  most  often  aren't  older  than  16 

"CoUeges  don't  like  to  take  children  that 
young.  That's  why  I've  been  working  for  the 
last  several  years  to  estabUsh  a  college  for 
these  same  gifted  youngsters." 

Dr.  Fetsch  had  appUed  to  the  Defense  Dept 
several  years  ago  to  lease  the  Sands  Point 
Naval  Devices  Center,  a  former  estate,  that 
had  become  surplus.  Nassau  County  recently 
took  over  the  162-acre  property  and  she  had 
been  In  frequent  consultaUon  with  county 
officials  to  lease  a  portion  of  the  nearby  proo- 
erty  for  her  coUege.  ^  f    i' 

The  children  at  the  Sands  Point  school 
take  French  lessons  in  kindergarten  9-year- 
olds  pUy  Schumann  and  Chopin  from  mem- 
ory and  11 -year-olds  discuss  the  philoso- 
phies of  Orwell  and  Huxley.  "These  are  our 
nation's  brainpower  of  the  future,"  Dr.  Fetsch 
says.  "Why  shouldn't  they  get  the  benefits  of 
specialized  training?" 

Tuition  fees  at  Sands  Point  do  not  come 
cheap,  costing  $1,750  for  nursery-kindergar- 
ten; $1,850  from  grades  1-6  and  $2,200  from 
grades  7-12.  To  be  admitted,  a  pupU  must 
take  an  IQ  test  and  only  those  with  superior 
averages  are  accepted.  Youngsters  with  lim- 
ited finances  are  given  partial  scholarships, 
although  Dr.  Fetsch  receives  no  public  ot 
private  endowments.  She  figures  that  her 
famUy  has  put  about  a  million  doUars  into 
the  school  and  "we  havent  begun  to  see  a 
return  on  the  Investment.  Except  for  the 
children.  They're  the  ones  who  have  made 
the  project  successful." 

By  the  standards  of  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. Dr.  Fetsch's  phllost^hy  may  seem 
old-fashioned.  She  does  not  countenance 
overlong  hair  or  unkempt  appearance  "Par- 
ents who  object  are  told  that  our  pupils  have 
to  abide  by  our  rules.  Or  take  them  some- 
place else." 

And  she  believes  In  patriotism  and  instlU- 
Ing  respect  for  the  nation  In  her  pupUs  "They 
have  to  understand  that  despite  what  the  pol- 
lUcians  have  made  of  it,  this  is  still  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  We  teach  more 
than  the  three  Rs  here.  We  teach  a  fourth 
one:  responsibility." 

And  then  with  the  same  warm  smile  Dr 
Fetsch  concluded  the  Interview.  "And  maybe 
the  most  Important  thing  is  we  teach  them  to 
love  and  to  live  In  peace  and  harmony  " 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  SURPLUS 
LAND  FOR  WILDLIFE  AND  REC- 
REATION PURPOSES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  in  cosponsoring 


February  9,  1972 

a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  19,  1948, 
which  relates  to  the  use  of  real  prop- 
erty for  wildlife  and  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

This  bill  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  one 
which  could  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve our  surplus  lands. 

Our  proposal  would  simply  delete  one 
word  from  16  U.S.C.  667b — the  word 
"chiefly"  which  appears  in  the  following 
passage: 

Upon  request,  real  property  which  Is  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  a  Federal 
agency  and  no  longer  required  by  such  agency 
(1)  can  be  utilized  for  wildlife  conservation 
purposes  by  the  agency  of  the  State  exercis- 
ing administration  over  the  wildlife  resources 
of  the  State  wherein  the  real  property  lies  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  (2)  is 
chlefiy  valuable  for  use  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  past,  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration has  found  that  surplus  land 
was  not  "chiefly  valuable"  for  wildlife 
conservation  or  recreational  purposes, 
and  the  land  has  been  sold  for  private 
use  in  spite  of  recommendations  by  re- 
spected conservation  organizations  such 
as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion that  the  land  be  utilized  for  wildlife 
and  recreation  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopting  this  legisla- 
tion, which  simply  proposes  to  delete  the 
one  word  "chiefly"  from  the  above- 
quoted  passage  of  the  present  law,  we  can 
make  it  much  easier  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  legally  justify  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  surplus  land  for  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes.  I  would  hope  that 
all  my  colleagues  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  preserving  our  Nation's  lands 
for  these  purposes  will  give  this  proposal 
their  most  favorable  consideration. 


NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chap- 
ters of  American  history  would  be  hol- 
low and  meaningless  if  they  did  not  in- 
clude the  heritsige  and  contributions  of 
the  American  Negro.  Surely  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  many  events  that  built 
and  shaped  our  Nation  cannot  go  un- 
noticed and  unobserved. 

In  Alaska,  the  week  of  February  12,  to 
February  19,  has  been  set  aside  by  Gov- 
ernor William  Egan  as  "Negro  History 
Week."  Today,  I  call  on  all  my  coUeagues 
to  join  with  me  in  the  observance  of 
this  event,  and  In  calling  attention  to  the 
black  man's  contribution  to  the  heritage 
of  this  Nation. 

The  Governors  proclamation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Proclamation:  Neoro  Histost  Week 
American  Negroes  have  made  outstanding 
but  little  known  contributions  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

An  appreciation  of  this  heritage  and  con- 
tribution Is  essential  to  the  development  of 
a  sense  of  worth  and  pride  In  any  group. 
An  understanding  of  the  contribution  of 
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other  groups  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  better  Intergroup  relations  on  the  part  of 
all  American  youth  and  adults. 

Negro  History  Week  has  been  observed  in 
most  American  communities  since  1926  dur- 
ing the  period  which  Includes  the  birthdays 
of  those  two  great  champions  of  freedom. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Frederick  Douglass 

Therefore,  I.  WUllam  A.  Egan,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  February  12-19,  1972,  as  Negro  His- 
tory Week  in  Alaska  and  urge  aU  Alaskans  to 
take  part  In  this  observance. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  January,  1972. 


LONGEST  FOOTBALL  GAME 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  world's  longest  football 
game  was  recently  played  in  Aiken,  S.C. 
The  game  lasted  for  72  continuous  hours 
and  was  played  for  the  benefit  of  the 
March  of  Dimes.  The  game  was  played 
by  the  University  of  South  Carolina  re- 
gional campus  and  Aiken  area  high 
school  players.  This  game  dedicated  to 
charity  and  emphasizing  physical  fitness 
courage,  and  stamina  is  typical  of  the 
youth  of  America.  The  statistics  of  this 
game  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Guiness 
World  Book  of  Records.  This  game  at- 
tracted national  recognition  and  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Chronicle: 

1,764  TO  1,150  Totals  More  Than  $2,000  fob 

Dimes  March 

(By  Ed  Kuhn) 

Aiken,  S.C. — The  final  score  was   1764  to 

1150  and  it  wasn't  a  high  scoring  basketbaU 

game  either. 

It  was  footbaU  and  USC/Alken  defeated 
Aiken  High  School  In  what  is  believed  will 
stand  as  the  longest  flag  football  game  on 
record  after  72  hours  of  continuous  play 
which  ended  here  Thursday  night. 

The  marathon  contest  began  Monday  at 
Eustis  field  and  was  played  for  the  benefit  of 
the  March  of  Dimes.  The  opposing  teams  were 
made  up  of  volunteers  from  the  Aiken  re- 
gional campus  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  Aiken  area  high  school  students. 
Numbering  49  in  all,  the  players  raised  over 
$2,000  dollars  for  the  March  of  Dimes  fund 
and  established  themselves  as  the  self- 
proclaimed  world's  champion  marathon  flag 
football  players. 

"We're  expecting  a  few  dUputes  as  to  the 
validity  of  our  claim  to  the  record,  but  we 
feel  ours  U  unique  and  wUl  stand  because 
of  the  way  we  set  It  up."  said  Ron  Abney 
a  student  at  USC/Alken  and  originator  of 
the  contest.  "We've  already  had  a  call  from 
Louisiana  State  University  and  some  people 
out  there  claim  they  played  for  10  days  and 
nights  but  we  don't  think  they  played  vrith 
the  same  people  for  that  long." 

Abney  and  the  remainder  of  the  partici- 
pants believe  their  record  wUl  hold  because 
there  were  no  substitutes  for  the  original 
group  which  started  Monday  night. 

"This  Is  the  uniqueness  of  our  game " 
Abney  continued.  "We  allowed  players  to 
sign  up  untU  the  opening  kickoff  Monday, 
but  dldnt  go  outside  for  any  help  after 
that," 

Fifty-three  players  started  the  game  Mon- 
day night  and  played  In  shifts  roimd  the 
clock  whUe  sleeping  In  tents.  Injuries  cut 
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ttie  number  to  49  at  the  climax  Thursday 
The  majority  of  injuries  were  pulled  muscl4 
and  bruises  with  the  exception  of  17-year- 
old  Roland  Windham  who  was  hospitalized 
with  tern  ligaments  in  hU  left  knee. 

John  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Aiken 
County  March  of  Dimes,  called  the  game  a 
tremendous  effort"  by  the  students.  Each 
player  was  presented  a  certificate  of  appre- 
elation  from  the  city  of  Aiken  and  the  Mt^ch 
of  Dimes.  The  game  ball  was  auctioned  at 
the  end  of  the  game  and  was  sold  to  the 
F^mers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Aiken  for 

Among  the  individual  records  established 
in  the  72-hour  contest  were  longest  continu- 
ous play  set  by  Abney  and  Mike  Gray  Both 
played  non-stop  for  eight  hours.  High  indi- 
vidual scorers  were  Chuck  Jones  who  had  29 
touchdowns.  Hank  Morris  with  28  and  Levi 
Chavous  at  25. 

No  evidence  of  an  exUtlng  record  has  yet 
been  discovered,  but  the  players  have  made 
an  effort  to  locate  one.  Inquiries  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Library  of  Congress  as  weU 
as  to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  and  Rep.  Bryan 
Dorn  of  South  Carolina. 

"We're  going  to  make  every  effort  to  find 
a  record  but  if  we  don't  find  one.  and  we 
havent  done  so  yet,  we'll  Just  submit  our- 
selves as  the  record  holders  and  wait  for 
somebody  to  say  differently,"  Abney  added 


REFORMERS  PLAY  SAME  OLD  GAME 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Repubhcan.  I  naturally  maintain  an  in- 
qmsitive,  yet  objective,  attitude  toward 
developments  in  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential primaries. 

It  is  fascinating  to  an  objective  ob- 
server to  note  the  manner  in  which  most 
of  the  Democrats  become  self-appointed 
reformers  as  if  this  would  be  the  proper 
halo  to  carry  through  the  vicious  primary 
battles.  Therefore,  it  was  with  special  in- 
terest that  I  noted  an  article  in  yester- 
day's Evening  Star  which  I  believe  cor- 
rectly exposed  the  tactics  of  self-an- 
noinfced  Democratic  reformers 

The  article  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  star,  Feb.  7, 1972] 

Rkformzbs  Plat  Same  Old  Oaio 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Despite  all  the  hoopla  about  getting  the 
nominating  process  to  the  voters,  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  "reform"  has  been  something 
less  thsm  a  smashmg  success  so  far. 

The  man  out  In  front  Is  the  one  who  has 
been  lining  up  "old  pros  "  right  and  left- 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  The  candidate  way 
back  Is  the  foremost  exponent  of  party  re- 
form— Sen.  George  S.  McQovem. 

There  still  is  the  possibUltv  that  Muskie's 
bandwagon  may  be  slowed  or  even  stopped. 
But  if  It  rolls  right  on  through  the  national 
convention,  there  is  no  question  that  It  got 
its  momentum  before  party  reform  took  hold 
and  that  party  reform  had  very  little  to  do 
with  It. 

What  Muskle  has  had  going  for  him  Is  a 
winner  psychology.  Most  pe<^ie  Just  natural- 
ly like  to  get  with  the  wrlnner.  many  of  them 
with  hopes  that  they  will  get  something  out 
of  it.  In  that  regard,  the  "new  politics"  Isn't 
much  different  from  the  "old  politics." 

The  evidence  so  far  suggests,  too,  that  in 
the  so-called  reform  era,   "people  politics" 
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still  takes  a  bind  seat  to  money  and  "power 
politics." 

Take  McQovern  for  example.  Backers  of 
party  reform  claim  that  It  means  anyone  can 
play  the  game.  That  Isn't  true.  McOovem 
still  Is  In  the  race  precisely  because  he  has 
been  able  to  raise  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
with  that  money  has  been  able  to  build  an 
effective  organization.  Without  money  and 
organization,  McOovern,  who  ran  3  percent 
in  the  last  Gallup  poll,  would  have  been  out 
of  the  race  months  ago. 

Iowa  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  test  of 
democracy  In  action  under  reform  guidelines. 
So  what  hapi>ened  when  the  "people"  went 
to  the  precinct  caucuses  there  to  start  the 
process  of  selecting  national  convention  dele- 
gates? Muskle,  who  has  spent  more  money 
than  anyone  else  and  who  has  signed  up 
more  political  pros  than  anyone  else,  came 
In  first  with  37  percent. 

Organized  labor,  which  has  wielded  great 
power  m  the  Democratic  party  \mder  the  "old 
politics"  and  which  has  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  organization  at  Its  disposal,  came  in 
second  with  "uncommitted"  delegates  num- 
bering 33  percent  of  the  total.  What  will 
labor  do  with  those  "unconmiltted"  people? 
Why,  use  them  to  bargain  with,  the  way  It 
always  has. 

McOovem,  the  biggest  spender  next  to 
Muskle,  came  In  third  with  22  percent.  There 
were  several  also-rans. 

And  If  Iowa  Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes's  per- 
formance wasn't  "power  politics"  It  will  do 
until  something  else  comes  along.  Hughes,  a 
"reformed"  extraordinaire  and  a  sometime 
McOovem  sympathizer,  suddenly  and  8\ir- 
prlslngly  came  out  for  Muskle  In  an  effort 
to  swing  the  state  to  Muskle.  In  Mayor 
Daley's  Chicago,  that  Is  called  "bosslsm." 
When  Hughes  does  It,  It  Is  "reform." 

On  to  Arizona,  the  second  test  of  party 
reform.  Who  won  the  caucuses  there?  Mus- 
kle, who  had  the  backing  of  the  Democratic 
state  organization  headed  by  Rep.  Morris 
Udall. 

Who  came  In  second?  New  York  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay,  who  threw  a  bundle  of  cash 
Into  a  television  blitz  just  before  the  caucuses 
were  held. 

Getting  back  to  Illinois  variety  bosslsm, 
let's  see  what  some  of  the  reformers  there 
are  up  to.  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  the  old 
boss  man,  thought  he  had  things  all  sewed 
up  In  Chicago  for  his  "uncommitted"  slates 
of  national  convention  delegates.  Well,  along 
came  the  Independent  Voters  of  Illinois — 
pro-McOovern,  liberal,  reformers  all — and 
entered  slates  of  "Muskle"  delegates  against 
Daley's  "uncommitted"  slates — without  au- 
thorization from  Muskle  and  completely  con- 
trary to  Muskle 's  wishes. 

The  I.V.I. ,  of  course,  isn't  out  to  elect 
Muskle  delegates  but  to  keep  the  Daley  orga- 
nization busy  fighting  the  delegate  battle  In 
hopes  this  will  divert  some  of  Daley's  money 
and  manpower  fror'  the  race  I.VJ.  Is  really 
Interested  In— the  fight  for  the  Illinois  gu- 
bernatorial nomination. 

The  Muskle  camp  not  only  has  denounced 
the  Chicago  I.VJ.  "Mxiskle"  slates  but  claims 
that  McOovem  supporters  have  filed  "phony" 
Muskle  delegates  In  some  other  districts  In 
an  effort  to  spread  out  the  Muskle  vote  and 
make  It  easier  for  McOovem  delegates  to  win. 

The  hilarious  part  Is  that  In  two  Daley 
districts  where  the  uncommitted  slates  are 
headed  by  Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl  and  Rep. 
Dan  Rostenkowskl,  the  I.VJ.  has  rounded  up 
people  with  Polish  names  for  their  so-called 
"Muskle"  slates.  That's  one  of  the  oldest 
tricks  In  the  political  business. 

File  phony  slates?  Play  with  names  on  the 
ballot?  Reformers  don't  do  things  like  that, 
do  they? 
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LET  US  KEEP  EDUCATION  A 
PROFESSION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALirORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
national  organization  of  teachers  has 
been  formed,  dedicated  to  the  retention 
of  education  as  a  profession.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Professional  Educa- 
tors recently  held  a  dinner  meeting  to 
kick  off  the  beginning  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

An  overflow  audience  of  nearly  3,000 
persons  attended  the  dinner  in  Los 
Angeles,  California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
delivered  the  following  address  on  the 
occasion  of  the  February  2  event.  I  wish 
to  include  his  remarks  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

The  remarks  follow :  ' 

Excerpts     or     Remarks     bt     Gov.    Ronaid 

Reagan,  National  Association  or  Profes- 
sional Educators,  Holltwood  Palladium, 

February  2,  1972 

Your  meeting  here  Is  a  kind  of  ground- 
breaking or  dedication  ceremony  but  not  for 
some  edifice  of  brick  or  mortar.  Yoiirs  is  a 
rededlcatlon  to  something  more  Intangible 
and  far  more  precious  to  our  society  than 
buildings  or  highways:  you  seek  to  reaffirm 
the  noble  traditions  of  your  profession  at  a 
time  when  It  Is  caught  In  something  of  a 
political  whirlwind. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  success  .  .  . 

You  possess  the  single  most  Important 
asset  any  organization  could  hope  to  have: 
the  deep-rooted  sympathy  and  support  of  a 
great  many  people  who  want  our  public 
schools  to  live  up  to  the  finest  traditions 
of  our  civilization. 

One  of  those  traditions  Is  the  generous 
support  Americans  have  given  to  education. 
Even  In  the  most  remote  frontier  settlements 
knowledge  was  a  treasured  commodity  and 
those  who  transmitted  that  knowledge  were 
accorded  a  resiject  and  status  that  most  of 
our  people  still  feel  for  the  dedicated  pro- 
fessional educator. 

Almost  every  wagon  train  that  headed  west 
Included — along  with  other  professionals — 
a  vanguard  of  New  England  scholars  and 
teachers,  with  a  Bible  and  a  few  classics — 
tucked  In  with  the  tools  and  the  seed. 

They  carried  the  ctUtural  heritage  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  frontier. 

In  many  communities,  the  first  permanent 
building  was  a  school  perhaps  only  a  one- 
room  log  cabin,  but  It  emphasized  In  the 
grandest  manner  then  possible  the  deep  com- 
mitment our  people  have  to  educational  op- 
jKjrtunlty  for  their  children. 

They  still  have  that  commitment,  still 
place  a  great  value  on  education  and 
they  yearn  to  feel  again  the  confidence  they 
once  had  In  the  teaching  profession. 

That  confidence  has  been  seriously  eroded 
In  recent  years. 

The  frequent  failure  of  school  bond  Issues 
and  tax  overrides  to  support  education  is 
more  than  just  an  indication  that  people 
have  grown  weary  of  higher  and  higher  taxes. 
It  also  tells  us — In  the  most  emphatic  way 
available  to  the  averag^e  citizen — that  the 
people  also  are  concerned  about  the  end 
result  of  the  educational  system  they  are 
financing  at  a  constantly  Increasing  cost  in 
public  funds. 

The  role  of  education  has  not  changed 
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tTom.  frontier  times.  We  all  want  to  provide 
our  children  with  the  academic  skills  they 
need  to  succeed  In  a  modern  society.  We 
want  them  to  know  the  excitement  and 
curiosity  the  true  scholar  has  for  any  type  of 
learning.  We  want  them  to  understand 
where  our  society  fits  into  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

We  mus4;  educate  them  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  unknown  challenges  they  will  face 
in  their  lifetimes.  And  last,  but  perhaps  most 
Important,  we  want  our  educational  system 
to  transmit  to  the  next  generation  the  great 
Ideals  and  values  of  our  culture. 

Without  the  ethical  and  spiritual  guide- 
lines that  are  the  foundation  of  our  culture, 
man  would  become  little  more  than  an 
animal — rooting  around  for  stistenance  in  a 
world  he  does  not  comprehend  and  could 
never  fully  appreciate. 

Young  people  of  every  generation  chal- 
lenge the  customs  and  mores  of  the  previous 
generation.  We  did  and  our  children  do. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  But  no 
generation  has  the  right  to  simply  discard 
the  basic  truths  man  has  learned  through 
the  ages — discard  them  only  because  they 
are  rooted  In  the  past. 

Apparently  some  of  those  In  the  educa- 
tion profession  have  changed.  The  role  of 
education  has  not. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  fundamental  and  still 
timely  observation  a  mldwestern  storekeeper 
once  made.  A  young  man,  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege and  looking  for  his  first  opportunity, 
came  Into  this  man's  store  and  asked  for  a 
Job. 

When  he  left,  the  storekeeper  turned  to  a 
customer  and  said:  "I  do  need  some  help 
these  days.  But  did  you  notice  that  young 
man  asked  me  to  give  him  a  job?  He  never 
once  said  he  wanted  to  toork." 

Has  that  kind  of  attitude  crept  Into  edu- 
cation? Is  that  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
decline  of  public  confidence  in  our  schools 
and  those  who  run  our  schools? 

Some  In  the  teaching  profession  want  the 
security  and  professional  status  of  tenure. 
But  they  don't  want  the  professional  respon- 
sibility that  goes  with  tenure. 

Yet,  the  public  Is  unwilling  to  enljnst 
their  children's  future  to  those  who  look 
upon  education  as  a  nice  white-collar  Job 
with  short  hours  and  guaranteed  financial 
advancement  If  you  belong  to  a  militant 
enough  organization  willing  to  shut  down  the 
system  If  necessary  to  advance  Its  selfish 
goals. 

I  cannot  believe  that  kind  of  attitude  Is 
shared  by  the  majority  who  went  Into  edu- 
cation as  a  profession.  I  believe  the  greatest 
majority  of  our  teachers  are  still  dedicated 
to  the  noble  traditions  of  their  calling. 

But  they  are  not  heard  often  enough,  per- 
haps because  they  speak  with  the  calm  voice 
of  reason.  Unfortunately,  rhetoric  always 
seems  to  make  a  louder  noise  than  reason. 

We  all  pay  Up  service  to  the  Idea  that  "with 
every  right  goes  a  responsibility." 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  sometime  to  see  a 
demonstration  where  the  demonstrators  were 
demanding  their  responsibilities. 

Historically,  the  teaching  profession  has 
been  a  profession  with  high  ethics,  a  cleai 
social  purpose  and  dedicated  to  the  public's 
goals  for  education.  Tenure  come  Into  being 
In  part  because  of  the  professional  self -dis- 
cipline of  teachers. 

More  than  that.  In  America,  the  person 
who  could  call  himself  a  teacher  received  an 
affection  that  made  him  almost  a  part  of 
every  family.  In  a  way,  teachers  were  Just 
that — a  professional's  extension  of  the  fam- 
ily's responsibility  to  prepare  children  for 
society  and  to  advance  civilization  by  pre- 
paring the  children  for  their  place  In  society. 
Every  totalitarian  regime  In  history  has 
sought  to  undermine  the  culture  of  those  it 
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sought  to  subject.  All  It  takes  for  the  jungle 
to  close  In  on  our  society  Is  for  a  single  gen- 
eration to  grow  up  without  cultural  roots 
or  commitment.  It  only  takes  one  lost  gener- 
ation to  lose  forever  all  the  great  Ideals  and 
standards  for  which  our  nation  was  founded. 
Surely,  the  stakes  are  too  high  to  accept 
as  inevitable  the  continuing  erosion  of  pub- 
lic confidence  In  our  schools  or  the  aliena- 
tion of  our  teachers  from  the  public  whose 
schools  are  run  by  the  teaching  profession. 

The  public  must  again  have  reasons  to  re- 
spect and  to  support  education  if  we  are  to 
preserve  and  advance  our  free  society.  Teach- 
ers with  no  commitment  to  their  profession 
can  never  restore  this  lost  confidence. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  I  re- 
ceive from  parents  Is  a  sort  of  wlstfvU  long- 
ing for  the  disciplined  learning  of  the  past. 
Parents  complain  that  too  many  teachers 
seem  disinterested.  I  met  with  a  group  of 
parents  In  a  minority  community  one  day. 
I  will  never  forget  the  Negro  mother  who 
stood  up  and  said,  "Look,  I  dont  care  about 
busing  or  where  my  son  goes  to  school.  I 
want  to  know  that  hell  be  taught  what 
he  needs  to  know  before  he's  passed  on  to 
the  next  grade  simply  because  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Keep  him  In  a  class  as 
long  as  It  takes.  Dont  pass  him  on  year  after 
year  until  he  winds  up  with  a  high  school 
diploma  and  he  cant  read  what's  on  It." 

You  and  I  know  that  sadly  enough  there 
are  teachers  Indifferent  to  either  knowledge 
or  their  duty  to  try  their  best  to  pass  knowl- 
edge on  to  the  children  in  their  care. 

Education  cannot  be  left  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  shiiffle  through  their  classes, 
counting  the  number  of  students  to  make 
sure  they  get  all  the  aid  the  school  has 
coming,  but  not  Interested  enough  to  make 
sure  those  students  can  count,  too. 

Recall  yoiu:  own  school  days.  Which  teach- 
ers do  you  remember  most? 

Was  It  the  easy-going  type  who  never  made 
you  do  any  homework?  Not  on  your  life! 

It  was  the  task-master  who  demanded 
that  everyone  live  up  to  a  minimum  standcurd 
of  achievement,  but  who  was  always  ready  to 
belQ  anyone  who  needed  help  In  reaching 
tb.  JK  standard — the  one  who  finally  brought 
something  out  In  you — In  spite  of  yourself. 
The  only  popiilarity  contest  a  teacher 
should  enter  Is  based  on:  what  will  the  stu- 
dent think  of  you  16  years  from  now? 

The  school  building  may  be  new,  the  text- 
books Just  off  the  press,  the  classroom 
equipped  with  the  latest  audio-visual  equip- 
ment and  the  total  number  of  students  few 
.  .  .  but  If  the  teacher  is  not  motivated  or 
even  interested  In  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  the  children  in  their  care,  those 
children  will  not  learn. 

Whether  Johnny  learns  well  or  not  de- 
pends above  all  other  things  on  the  motiva- 
tion and  professional  approach  of  the  teach- 
ers. 

This,  I  submit,  is  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity. But  it  is  a  responsibility  Inherent  in  your 
profession.  Our  people  will  without  hesita- 
tion tum  over  their  schools  to  those  who  are 
wuiing  to  live  up  to  that  responslbUlty. 

In  accepting  your  Invitation  this  evening  I 
did  so  with  the  understanding  that  your 
group  consists  of  educators  who  agree  that 
the  school  system  belongs  to  the  public  of  a 
free  society.  We  both  know  there  are  those 
who  feel  otherwise. 

So  far  I  have  only  discussed  your  respon- 
sibility to  education. 

Society  also  has  a  responsibility.  It  Is  up  to 
the  public  and  the  public's  official  represent- 
atives to  assure  aufflclent  financial  support  to 
operate  our  schools  and  to  assure  an  atmos- 
phere of  academic  freedom  conducive  to 
learning. 

The  most  persistent  and  complex  problem 
confronting  most  state  leglslaturee  around 
the  coimtry  today  Is  deciding  how  much  Is 
enough.  The  recent  court  opinions  that  sug- 
gest schools  are  too  dependent  upon  propert'* 
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taxes  for  support  did  not  come  as  a  news 
flash  to  most  of  vis  who  have  wrestled  with 
the  problems  of  school  finance. 

You  who  are  from  California  are  familiar 
with  our  outmoded  and  unnecessarily  com- 
plex method  of  distributing  educational 
funds  and  the  disparity  of  available  money 
In  different  districts.  We  have  been  trying 
to  simplify  the  formula  and  end  the  over- 
reliance  of  schools  on  the  propery  tax  for 
support. 

And  I  am  sure  those  of  you  from  California 
will  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  for  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  school  finance  Is  an  Excedrln 
headache  that  does  not  go  away. 

You  must  have  been  concerned  when  the 
National  Education  Association  recently  an- 
nounced that  California  had  dropped  to  31st 
m  spending  per  pupU.  We  were  disturbed  In 
Sacramento  and  confvised  about  some  of  the 
2  +  2  =  6  arithmetic  the  NEA  must  have  been 
using  and  voiced  that  confusion.  In  a  few 
days  we  Jumped  from  31st  to  16th.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  we  are  not  sure  about  that 
figure  either  because  the  states  vary  widely 
In  what  they  count  In  their  basic  educational 
budgets. 

But  that  incident  does  emphasize  an  atti- 
tude that  to  lar  too  prevalent  in  the  schools: 
measuring  educational  excellence  by  the 
amount  of  money  spent.  In  fact,  one  of  our 
legislators  announced  we  must  Immediately 
appropriate  enough  money  to  move  to  first  as 
If  that  would  automatically  Improve  the 
quality  of  education. 

What  If  we  really  were  I6th  and  yet 
ranked  In  the  top  10  or  close  to  the  top  In 
quality?  Shouldn't  that  really  be  our  goal— 
to  have  the  best  possible  education  at  the 
least  possible  cost?  Curiously  enough  the 
NEA  does  not  have  a  3rardstlck  for  quality. 
And  I  very  much  fear  their  yardstick  for 
spending  Is  aimed  at  promoting  a  desire  for 
federalized  support  of  schools  leading  to  a 
nationalized  school  system. 

/  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  California's  commitment  to  education. 
It  is  and  always  has  been  our  number  one 
priority. 

During  the  six  years  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  total  amount  of  state  fimds  com- 
mitted to  public  schools  (K-14)  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars. 
We  have  added  new  money  at  a  rate  more 
than  four  times  the  increase  of  enrollment. 

In  higher  education,  this  year  we  are  pro- 
viding the  University  of  California  with  a 
total  of  $376  million  in  state  financial  sup- 
port— 56  percent  more  annual  aid  than  the 
system  received  when  we  took  office.  During 
that  time,  the  total  University  enrollment 
has  grown  only  36  percent. 

Oiu-  state  colleges  have  received  a  121  per- 
cent Increase  In  state  aid  to  cover  an  enroll- 
ment Increase  of  78  percent.  And  the  com- 
munity college  system  Is  getting  201  percent 
more  money  in  the  next  budget  than  it  re- 
ceived six  years  ago — yet  enrollment  has 
grown  only  82  percent. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  most  proud  of  Is 
the  amount  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  the 
funds  available  for  assisting  students  with 
scholarships  and  loans.  That  has  gone  up 
500  percent — from  »4.7  million  to  t28.2  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  I  Just  presented  to  the 
legislature. 

However  we  rank  In  other  types  of  educa- 
tional spending,  California  is  near  the  top 
in  teachers'  salaries — and  public  school  em- 
ployee salaries  consume  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  money  we  devote  to  education. 

Five  years  ago,  when  we  took  office,  our 
teachers'  retirement  fund  was  an  \mder- 
funded  actuarial  nightmare.  It  represented 
a  potential  t4  billion  unfunded  liability  for 
the  taxpayers.  There  was  no  effective,  sys- 
tematic program  to  bring  fiscal  order  to  the 
retirement  system. 

Last  fall  after  many  years  of  working  on 
the  problem,  we  changed  that.  I  signed  leg- 
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islatlon  to  Increase  the  state's  annual  con- 
tribution to  $135  mlUion.  a  step  that  with 
the  other  changes  wUl  assure  the  money  will 
be  there  when  our  teachers  reach  retirement 
age. 

Many  say  the  money  we  are  providing  for 
education  is  not  enough.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der whether  there  could  ever  be  enough 
money  to  satisfy  those  who  think  educaUon 
should  receive  blankcheck  financing. 

As  some  of  you  know,  we  have  not  been 
satisfied  just  to  pour  new  money  into  the 
schools.  We  have  also  been  asking  the  hard 
questious  that  parents  are  asking  about  edu- 
cational efficiency.  Frankly,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  profession  has  been  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  need  to  get  a  dollar'a  worth 
of  value  out  of  every  dollar  spent  tm  our 
schools. 

Others  share  my  concern.  Sacramento 
County  has  a  contributing  relationship  with 
the  University  of  CalUomla  at  Davis  Medical 
School  and  they  have  been  having  financial 
problems.  In  discussing  those  problems,  one 
of  the  County  Supervisors  there  said  Us 
teaching  program  had  become  more  costly 
partly  becaiue  "students  and  facmty  do  not 
have  the  greatest  appreciation  for  what 
things  cost." 

Now,  I  know  education  can  never  be  meas- 
ured the  way  you  measure  the  productivity 
of  a  factory  or  an  assembly  line  and  no  one 
wants  that  kind  of  regimentation  In  our 
schools.  But,  Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
end  product  of  our  school  system— the 
graduate — be  not  only  prepared  to  go  on  to 
higher  education,  but  that  he  also  have  an 
entry  level  skill  for  some  kind  of  Job? 

We  are  paying  a  heavy  price  in  remedial 
programs  because  we  have  not  given  suffi- 
cient attention  to  educating  our  young  peo- 
ple for  work  as  well  as  for  entry  Into  a  col- 
lege. 

Technical  training  which  equips  a  student 
for  work  is  one  of  the  things  we  must  ex- 
pand m  education. 

At  the  same  time  perhaps  we  could  get 
along  very  well  without  some  of  the  man- 
dated programs  which  each  year  come  out 
of  the  legislative  halls. 

In  California,  our  education  code  Is  three 
Inches  thick  and  It  Is  printed  on  thin  paper. 
We  add  heavy  new  responsibilities  without 
giving  schools  time  to  adjust  to  the  new  de- 
mands or  training  personnel  to  carry  them 
out. 

We  expect  schools  to  solve  many  of  the 
sociological,  psychological  and  even  nutri- 
tional problems  of  our  society.  Last  year  In 
our  state,  almost  a  thousand  mor?  pieces  of 
legislation  were  offered  to  tell  educators  what 
they  must  do — and  too  often,  those  In  the 
teaching  profession  are  not  consulted  about 
the  desirability  or  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
these  mandated  programs. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  education  has  be- 
come a  prime  target  for  those  who  feel  a  fed- 
eral takeover  of  the  schools  is  the  only  solu- 
tion. 

Well,  I  dont  believe  a  federalized  school 
system  is  the  answer.  I  believe  In  local  con- 
trol. 

A  nationalized  school  system  would  assure 
a  loss  of  local  participation  In  the  running 
of  our  schools  and  it  would  remove  the  op- 
portunity for  diversification. 

Teachers  and  local  school  administrators 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  the  publics  they  serve — If  they  are  to 
be  effective  and  responsive  to  their  public 
trust. 

If  I  understand  you  correctly  you  also  are 
committed  to  the  concept  of  local  control  of 
the  schools.  You  are  a  new  group,  but  If  you 
are  able  to  fulfill  the  challenge  you  have 
accepted,  you  will  serve  a  badly  needed  pur- 
pose. As  a  young  organization  you  will  have 
to  exert  great  effort  to  remain  Independent 
and  to  be  understood. 

In  carrying  out  your  efforts  to  lmpro^'«  edu- 
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cation,  you  miist  always  remember  the  Im- 
portance of  representing  all  teachers,  not 
Just  some.  We  do  not  need  another  vested 
Interest  group  In  education.  We  need  an 
effective  spokesman  for  all  dedicated  teach- 
ers, regardless  of  their  political  party  or  the 
particular  educational  programs  they  think 
are  most  effective. 

You  have  a  great  opportunity  to  fulfill  a 
great  need  in  our  society.  Please,  do  not  fum- 
ble the  ball.  A  host  of  people  long  to  have 
their  faith  restored. 


PACKARD-LAIRD  TEAM  HELPED 
PENTAGON 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  U.S.  Air  Force  Lt. 
Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker,  retired,  covers  the 
excellent  Defense  Department  leadership 
provided  by  the  Laird-Packard  team. 
I  am  sure  that  Mel  Laird,  our  former  col- 
league, will  greatly  miss  the  efBcient 
administrative  talents  of  his  capable  and 
dedicated  deputy.  David  Packard  came 
to  Defense  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
and  has  helped  Secretary  Laird  to  re- 
establish the  credibility  and  confidence 
of  the  Department.  I  am  certain  that  my 
House  colleagues  will  find  General  Bak- 
er's comments  of  particular  interest. 

The  article  follows: 

Packaro-Lairo  Team  Helped  Pektacon 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

Since  David  Packard  resigned  as  deputy 
secretary  of  defense  last  Dec.  13,  there  has 
been  speciilatlon  as  to  the  reason  for  his 
departure  and  comment  on  his  accomplish- 
ments as  No.  2  man  in  the  Pentagon  for  35 
months. 

Packard  accepted  the  post  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  serve  but  two  years. 
He  remained  an  additional  year  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  President  and  the  secretary 
of  defense  and  because  some  of  his  principal 
projects  had  not   been  completed. 

He  undertook  the  task  at  a  personal  sacri- 
fice. It  cost  him  $18  million.  Since  he  had 
been  head  of  a  company  doing  business  with 
the  government,  he  put  his  stock — $300 
million  worth  of  the  Hewlett-Packard  Co. — 
In  trust,  with  any  profits  accruing  during 
his  Defense  tenure  to  go  to  charity.  It  was 
announced  recently  that  those  profits  have 
been  about  $18  million.  Incidentally  that 
was  2  per  cent  per  annum,  the  average  profit 
of  all  defense -related  industries  for  the  past 
three  years. 

The  Laird-Packard  team  has  provided  the 
best  leadership  in  the  Pentagon  since  World 
War  n.  One  of  the  reasons  for  their  out- 
standing accomplishment  was  the  organiza- 
tion they  devised  and  followed. 

As  defense  secretary,  Laird  undertook  to 
represent  Defense  at  the  White  House,  con- 
gressional, Intematlonal  and  public  relations 
levels,  while  his  deputy  managed  the  vast 
Defense  establishment.  Each  was  uniquely 
qualified  for  his  Job. 

While  Laird  served  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,  on  the  National  Security  Council, 
testified  before  congressional  committees, 
conducted  defense  matters  with  NATO  and 
our  other  allies  and  visited  our  troops  world- 
wide, Packard  stayed  home  and  minded  the 
store. 

The  Defense  store  was  in  bad  shape  when 
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Packard  arrived.  Morale  in  the  Pentagon  and 
In  the  armed  services  was  at  a  low  level.  For 
eight  years  a  defense  secretary  had  ruled 
with  highly  centralized  control,  whose  prin- 
cipal advisers  were  young  whiz  kids,  long  on 
theory  but  devoid  of  practical  experience. 

Packard,  as  a  successful  business  execu- 
tive, understood  how  to  delegate  authority 
without  losing  control. 

The  Pentagon  was  under  heavy  flak  from 
Congress  for  vast  overruns  on  many  weapons 
sjrstems.  Packard  understood  the  reasons  for 
excessive  weapons  costs  because  he  had  been 
doing  business  with  the  Pentagon  for  many 
years. 

Contractors  had  been  permitted  to  "buy- 
in" — submit  low  prices  to  win  contracts — 
hoping  to  recoup  on  additional  orders  and 
spare  parts.  The  armed  services  habitually 
made  many  subsequent  design  changes,  de- 
laying deliveries  and  increasing  costs. 

The  government  insisted  that  contractors 
bid  on  fixed  prices  for  weapons  never  before 
developed  and  which  could  not  be  delivered 
for  five  years;  wholly  unrealistic,  especially 
In  view  of  rampant  infiation. 

Packard  threw  out  the  whiz  kids,  wel- 
comed the  counsel  of  armed  service  leaders, 
but  was  not  over-awed  by  the  military,  and 
instituted  a  new  realistic  procurement  pol- 
icy, the  "fly  before  buy"  concept. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Pack- 
ard's years  at  the  Penttigon  is  that  he  raised 
morale  without  deploying  a  single  new  stra- 
tegic weapon  and  while  cutting  military 
strength  by  more  than  a  million  men. 

He  has  regained  the  confidence  of  defense 
Industries  while  cutting  their  work  force  by 
more  than  half  a  million.  He  told  industry 
the  facts.  Defense  funds  will  continue  to  be 
Inadequate  because  of  antiwar  sentiment  and 
the  amazing  apathy  of  our  people  about  the 
threat  to  our  security.  The  Pentagon  must 
provide  more  defense  for  less  money. 

While  he  did  not  order  any  new  strategic 
weapons,  he  supported  the  TRIAD  security 
concept  (bomt>€r8,  ICBM's  and  sea  power) 
and  approved  research  and  development  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  each  could  be  modern- 
ized if  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  talks 
faU. 

Secretary  Laird  may  not  have  been  far  off 
the  mark  when  he  said  of  his  departing  dep- 
uty, "In  my  Judgment,  he  was  the  best  thing 
that  has  happened  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment since  it  was  established." 


VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 8  of  last  year,  though  a  majority 
voted  for  it.  this  House  failed  to  ap- 
prove— by  the  required  two- thirds  mar- 
gin— a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
public  schools.  I  supported  that  amend- 
ment— and  I  still  do. 

During  the  debate  on  the  proposal,  op- 
ponents of  it  frequently  argued  that  such 
an  amendment  was  not  necessary  be- 
cause there  already  existed  ample  op- 
portunity for  prayer  In  the  schools. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  Wllliamstown,  Ky.,  constituent  of 
mine.  Miss  Susan  Elslager,  concerning 
this  subject.  Susan's  letter  follows: 
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WnxiAMSTOwN.  Kt^  February  2,  1972. 
Mr.  Gene  Sntoer, 
St.  Matthews,  Ky. 

Dear  Mr.  Snyder:  I  am  a  15  year  old  high 
school  student  here  at  Wllliamstown.  I  have 
recently  been  attending  voluntary  prayer 
meetings  along  with  100  or  more  pupils  be- 
fore school  hours  In  the  school  each  mor- 
ning. 

We  have  Just  been  told  we  can  no  longer 
hold  these  meetings  at  the  school.  The  prin- 
cipal read  us  a  law  against  this  sort  of  serv- 
ice In  the  school.  Is  this  law  in  our  Kentucky 
or  United  States  Constitution? 

Please  give  me  your  support  or  encourage- 
ment toward  keeping  Ood's  Word  living. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Susan  Elslager. 

The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  If  volim- 
tary  prayer  is  not  banned  In  our  schools, 
then  Susan  and  her  fellow-students 
should  be  able  to  pray.  If  prayer  is  not 
allowed,  then  should  not  we  reconsider 
the  defeated  amendment? 


GEORGIA     SENATE    PASSES     ANTI- 
BUSING  RESOLUTION 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 


OF  GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Georgia 
Senate  has  joined  the  Michigan  and 
Florida  Legislatures  in  adopting  unani- 
mously an  antibusing  resolution,  and 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  correct  this  evil  which  has  been  forced 
up>on  the  schoolchildren  of  America.  The 
prospects  are  good  that  before  long  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  will  request  that  a 
convention  be  called.  The  Georgia  vt^- 
lution  included  a  statement  that-Ttio 
student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  public 
school  on  account  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin." 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  this  statement 
is  exactly  the  same  in  which  social  re- 
formers have  sought  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination In  the  past.  These  reformers 
felt  that  such  a  law  was  the  answer  to 
the  busing  of  Negro  children  past  white 
schools  near  their  neighborhoods.  Now, 
the  same  type  of  busing  formerly  con- 
demned by  the  reformers  is  being  advo- 
cated by  many  of  them  as  a  means  of 
busing  white  children  past  their  neigh- 
borhood schools  in  order  to  provide  an 
artificial  racial  balance. 

Regardless  of  race,  it  is  unfair  to  move 
children  many  miles  away  from  their 
homes  just  to  arrive  at  a  better  racial 
balance,  which  can  never  be  proved  to 
be  a  better  thing  for  children  and  com- 
munities than  the  multifold  benefits  of 
attending  classes  near  their  homes  and 
strengthening  the  schools  thereby. 

The  news  account  of  the  Georgia  Sen- 
ate action  was  carried  by  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  of  February  1. 1972,  as  follows: 
Antibusino  Motion  Wins  46-0  Approval  of 
Oeoroia  Senate 
(By  John  Alston) 
Atlanta. — ^The   Georgia   Senate   approved, 
46-0,  Monday  a  resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional constitutional  convention  to  consider 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  that 
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proponents  say  Is  "the  ultimate  answer"  to 
busing  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance in  schools. 

The  amendment.  Introduced  by  Sen.  James 
h.  Lester  of  Augusta,  and  others,  would  state 
that  "no  student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor 
compelled  to  attend  any  particular  public 
school  on  account  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Senate,  Lester  said  that 
the  legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Florida  have 
adopted  the  resolution  and  other  states  are 
considering  it.  If  two-thirds  of  the  states 
request  a  convention,  it  will  be  called. 

"As  a  representative  of  the  people,  I  am 
not  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  forced  busing 
substituted  for  quality  education,"  Lester 
said,  "I  am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  educa- 
tion or  safety  of  one  child  to  satisfy  the  so- 
cialists." 

Stating  that  federal  court  actions  order- 
ing busing  in  Augusta  and  Savannah  were 
one  basis  of  his  concern,  Lester  asked,  "What 
right  do  the  federal  courts  have  to  take  over 
and  run  our  public  school  systems?" 

The  resolution  included  a  provision  that 
the  convention  will  not  be  able  to  amend  the 
proposed  amendment  or  consider  any  other 
amendments. 

Lester  said  the  people  of  Georgia  had 
worked  long  and  hard  for  quality  education 
and  have  the  right  to  send  their  children  to 
a  school  in  their  neighborhood. 

"The  federal  courts  are  destroying  this 
right  and  are  requiring  students  to  be  trans- 
ported away  fom  their  neighborhoods  in 
many  cases  for  long  distances,"  he  said.  "All 
of  this  has  been  done,  not  to  improve  edu- 
cation, but  for  the  purpose  of  social  experi- 
mentation. 

'These  are  our  children  we  are  talking 
about.  They  are  not  robots  or  guinea  pigs  to 
be  used  by  the  federal  Judiciary  for  its  pur- 
poses." 

"I  am  asking  this  Senate  to  Join  with  other 
legislators  throughout  this  nation  to  stop 
this  unjustified  rape  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem," he  said. 


ANOTHER  NEW  MAP  OP  SOUTH 
EUROPE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  new  Isolationists  continuing  to  de- 
mand the  dismantling  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  and  reduction  of  our  participa- 
tion in  NATO,  a  column  by  the  distin- 
guished intemaUcHial  correspondent  of 
the  Copley  Press,  Dumitru  Danielopol, 
which  appeared  in  the  Joliet,  111.,  Herald- 
News  of  January  25,  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  Members. 

The  column  follows : 

Another  New  Map  op  South  EIurope? 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington.— Is  It  bluff?  Is  it  blackmail? 
Or  are  the  Soviets  preparing  to  change  the 
map  of  Southern  Europe? 

Keep  an  eye  on  Romania. 

The  Russians  claim  that  "the  unification 
of  the  Moldavian  nation  has  yet  to  be 
achieved."  This  Is  true.  It  can  only  happen 
when  the  Soviets  retvim  to  Romania  that 
part  of  Moldavia,  called  Bessarabia,  which 
they  annexed  lUegally  In  1946. 

Obviously  the  Soviets  dont  have  this  In 
mind.  It  would  be  more  likely  that  they  are 
suggesting  annexation  of  another  part  of 
Romania  situated  between  the  Pruth  and 
the  Carpathians  and  which  has  never  been 
anything  but  Romanian. 
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This  involves  some  61,000  square  kilo- 
meters with  a  population  of  4^^  million 
people. 

The  history  of  the  region  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Russians  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  The  Romanian  speaking  people 
descend  from  the  Roman  legionnaires  and 
the  Daclana  whom  they  colonized  in  the  year 
110  AD.  They  inhabit  regions  which 
throughout  history  have  been  known  as 
MoldavU,  Vallachla,  Transylvania,  Bukovlna, 
Bessarabia,  etc. 

The  people  have  one  common  language 
derived  from  Latin.  They  form  an  island  or 
romance  language  In  a  Slavic  sea. 

Sitiiated  at  a  crossroads  of  the  world,  these 
provinces  have  had  a  checkered  existence, 
falling  prey  to  one  or  another  Imperialist 
nation. 

The  breakup  of  the  Ottoman,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  and  the  Russian  empires  after 
World  War  I  gave  the  Romanians  their  only 
modern  taste  of  unification  under  the  fiag 
of  greater  Romania.  It  lasted  between  1919 
and  1940. 

In  fact,  axx  act  signed  by  Lenin  and  his 
commissar  for  nationalities,  DJougasvUi 
(Joseph  Stalin),  in  1917  gave  Bessarablans 
the  right  of  self  determination.  By  an  86  to 
3  vote  they  opted  to  Join  Romania. 

The  Hltler-staUn  Pact  of  1939  Ulegally 
recognized  the  Soviet  right  to  reannex  Bes- 
sarabia. Tliey  did  so  in  1950.  It  was  liberated 
by  Romanian  troops  in  1941  when  Bucharest 
Joined  the  Nazis  in  the  war  against  Russia. 

Since  1945-46  Bessarabia  is  again  under 
the  Soviets.  To  create  confusion  it  has  been 
named  the  Moldavian  Republic. 

During  both  periods  under  the  Soviets, 
1940-1941  and  1945-1970,  the  Kremlin  has 
made  a  considerable  effort  to  destroy  the 
Romanian  ethnic  character  of  this  area. 
Russification,  mass  deportations,  coloniza- 
tion with  other  ethnic  groups  have  been 
Soviet  procedure. 

The  efforts  have  not  succeeded,  thanks  to  a 
very  strong  nationalistic  feeling  of  the  Ro- 
manians in  the  USSR  and  their  demographic 
characteristics.  The  Romanian  population  in- 
crease is  more  tJtiaa  twice  as  high  as  that 
of  the  Russians. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Imperialist 
Russia  would  not  hesitate  to  absorb  the  rest 
of  the  Province  of  Moldavia,  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  were  it  convenient.  At  present,  how- 
ever, talk  of  "reunification  of  the  Moldavian 
nation"  is  a  forceful  reminder  to  Romania's 
boss  Nlcolae  Ceausescu  not  to  go  too  far  out 
of  line. 

The  area  could  become  a  tinder  box. 
Ceausescu's  Independence  and  the  internal 
crisis  of  Tito  could  be  tempting  to  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Brezhnev  doctrine.  The  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  out  is  the  presence  of 
NATO  forces. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  REVENUE 
SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  the  Transpor- 
tation Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  on 
behalf  of  the  administration. 

The  administration's  special  revalue 
sharing  proposals  are  designed  to  con- 
solidate Federal  grants  to  States  and  lo- 
calities along  broad  functional  lines. 
Many  Federal  programs  have  beccune 
topheavy  In  administration,  with  a 
moimtaln  of  paper  and  an  endless  net- 
work of  redtape  separating  States  and 
localities  from  Federal  assistance.  Too 
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often  when  these  hurdles  are  overcome, 
the  Federal  asslsttince  Is  provided  within 
a  framework  severely  limiting  State  and 
local  discretion  to  respond  to  locally 
defined  needs. 

The  proposal  Includes  far-reaching 
changes  in  present  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  in  the  trans- 
portation field  that  will  require  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Special  Transportation 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  in  order 
that  the  proposal  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration  and  to  enable  the 
public  to  evaluate  the  proposal  and  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appending  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  to  my 
remarks  explaining  the  proposal  in  de- 
tail. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

SEcnoN-BT-SKcnoN  Analysis  op  HJi.  13021 
A  bill  to  provide  a  new  and  improved  system 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  solving  the  transpor- 
tation problems  of  the  State  and  Iccal  gov- 
ernments and  for  improving  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes 
Section   1.   Short  Title.  The  Act  is   to  be 
cited  as  the  "Transportation  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1972". 

Section  2.  Statement  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
pose. This  section  sUtes  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  Is  to  establish  an  improved  system  of 
sharing  Federal  revenues  to  better  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  moving  people  and  goods  in  accord 
with  SUte  and  local  priorities.  It  is  also  de- 
clared to  be  national  policy  that  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  systems  shall  assist 
In  implementing  community  development 
plans  and  programs. 

SecUon  3.  DefinittoTis.  This  section  defines 
the  terms  "consortium  of  governments" 
"equipment",  "faculties".  "Governor",  "mass 
transportation  activities",  "metropolitan 
area",  "population",  "recipient",  "Secretary". 
"State  Development  Plan",  "State  Develop- 
ment Planning  System",  "State,"  "transpor- 
taUon  activity",  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment", and  "urban  place". 

Section  4.  Basic  Authority.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  revenue  sharing  commitments  and 
liquidating  payments  to  States  and  unite  of 
general  local  government.  Since  the  Act  con- 
tains contract  autfiorlty,  the  Secretary  will 
usually  be  making  commitments  for  future 
payments  to  Stetes  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, with  the  actual  liqiUdating  paymento 
being  made  as  the  obligations  incurred  by 
the  recipients  become  due.  This  section  also 
authorizes  recipients  to  use  revenues  shared 
under  the  Act  for  transportation  acUvitles 
carried  out  by  a  governmental,  quasi-govern- 
mental, or  private  entity  only  U  such  activ- 
ities are  performed  for  the  public  need  and 
benefit  as  determined  by  the  recipient.  For 
example,  operating  subsidies  for  private  mass 
transit  bus  operators  and  paymente  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  would  be  authorized. 

Section  5.  Authorizations.  Subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  makes  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  obligation  through  revenue  sharing 
commitments  $2,800,000,000  for  eadi  oX  tb* 
fiscal  years  1974  through  1977. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
and  from  the  Highway  and  the  Airport  and 
Airway  trust  funds  to  liquidate  obligations 
incurred  under  the  Act.  Beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1974,  there  would  be  avaUable  each  year 
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for  appropriation  from  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  ob- 
ligated that  year  by  recipients  under  the  Act 
Xor  airport  develc^ment  and  planning  of  the 
type  for  which,  immediately  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  funds  could  be  made  avail- 
able under  section  208(f)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970.  There 
would  be  available  for  appropriation  from 
the  Highway  Trvist  Fund  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  the  SecreUry  estimates 
will  be  obligated  that  year  by  recipients  un- 
der the  Act  for  highway  activities  specified  In 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  which  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  the 
Secretary  would  make  funds  available  for  use 
below  the  Federal  level  of  Government  (but 
not  Including  activities  specified  In  chapter 
2  or  sections  143,  320,  322,  403,  or  404  of  the 
Code.  This  provision  assures  that  the  monies 
from  these  trust  funds  would  not  be  used  for 
activities  for  which  they  are  not  available 
under  current  law. 

Section  6.  Allocation  of  Revenues.  This  sec- 
tion establishes  a  formula  for  the  annual 
allocation  of  the  amovmts  made  available 
under  section  5(a).  Under  subsection  (a)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  through  1975 
the  first  $635,000,000  would  be  allocated 
Bolely  for  mass  transportation  activities,  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  section  3,  and  appor- 
tioned as  follows:  80  percent  to  those  States 
containing  metropolitan  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation of  1  million  or  more,  In  the  same 
ratio  as  the  State's  population  In  those  areas 
is  to  the  total  population  In  such  areas  In 
all  the  States.  The  remaining  20  percent 
would  be  apportioned  to  those  States  con- 
taining metropolitan  areas  with  a  population 
t)€tween  50.000  and  999,999,  In  the  same  ratio 
as  the  State's  population  in  those  areas  bears 
to  the  total  population  In  such  areas  In  all 
the  States.  No  State  would  be  apportioned 
less  than  $260,000  under  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  provides  that, 
of  the  remaining  fxinds  available  for  a  par- 
ticular fiscal  year  under  section  6(a),  90 
percent  woxild  be  allocated  for  transportation 
activities  apportioned  to  the  States  as 
follows: 

(1)  35  percent  In  the  same  ratio  as  the 
population  In  urban  places  In  each  State 
Is  to  the  total  population  In  urban  places 
In  all  States; 

(2)  25  percent  In  the  same  ratio  as  the 
population  of  each  State  Is  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  all  States: 

(3)  20  percent  In  the  same  ratio  as  the 
area  of  each  State  is  to  the  total  area  of  all 
States;  and 

(4)  20  percent  In  the  same  ratio  as  the 
mileage  of  rural  delivery  and  star  routes  In 
each  State  is  to  the  total  mileage  of  those 
routes  m  all  States. 

No  State  woiild  receive  less  than  %  ot  1 
percent  of  each  year's  total  allocation  to  the 
States  under  this  subsection. 

Transportation  activities  which  could  be 
funded  with  monies  allocated  under  this 
subsection  Include  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  systems, 
facilities,  and  equipment  used  In  any  trans- 
portation mode.  Projects  and  operations  In 
the  field  of  mass  transportation  could  also 
be  funded  with  these  monies  regardless  of 
whether  they  fall  within  the  definition  of 
mass  transportation  activities  as  that  term 
is  defined  In  section  3. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent  of  funds  may  be  committed 
by  the  Secretary  at  his  discretion,  except 
that  if  a  consortium  of  governments,  as  de- 
fined In  section  3,  is  the  recipient  of  amounts 
apportioned  under  section  7(a)  or  7(d),  the 
Secretary  must  make  additional  commit- 
ments to  the  consortium  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  shared  revenues  received  by  the 
consortium  under  those  sections.  In  com- 
mitting discretionary  ftmds  for  transporta- 
tion activities,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
give  priority  to  assisting  recipients  in   (1) 
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comprehensive  trsmsportation  planning; 
(2)  establishing  consortia  of  governments 
in  metropolitan  areas  with  powers  to  im- 
plement comprehensive  plans;  (3)  financing 
tnmsportation  research,  development  and 
demonstration  projects;  and  (4)  financing 
emergency  relief  repairs  and  reconstruction 
of  serioiis  damage  resulting  from  natural 
disasters  over  a  wide  area  or  catastrc^hlc 
failures  from  Etny  cause. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Secretary,  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1974,  to  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  three 
months  prior  to  each  fiscal  year:  (1)  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  States  under  sec- 
tions 6(a)  and  6(b);  and  (2)  the  imits  of 
general  local  government  determined  by 
Governors  to  receive  commitments  under 
sections  7(a)  and  7(d)  and  the  amounts  to 
be  apportioned  to  such  imits  by  the  States 
under  those  sections. 

Section  7.  Commitment  of  Revenues.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  provides  that,  of 
the  amount  apportioned  to  a  State  for  mass 
transportation  activities  under  section  6(a) 
(1)  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  metrofjolltan  areas  having  a  popu- 
lation of  1  million  or  more,  the  State  must 
commit  60  percent  directly  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  of  the  State  within 
those  areas  in  the  ratio  which  the  popula- 
tion of  each  such  unit  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  such  units  in  all  such 
metropolitan  areas  within  the  State. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  remain- 
ing 50  percent  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a 
State  tor  mass  transportation  activities 
xinder  section  6  (a)  (1)  may  be  used  by  the 
State  in  its  discretion  but  solely  for  mass 
transportation  activities  In  or  benefiting 
metropolitan  areas  having  a  population  of  1 
million  or  more. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amount 
apportioned  under  section  6(a)  (2)  to  a 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  nimaber  of  persons 
living  in  metropolitan  areas  having  a  popu- 
lation bflrtween  50,000  and  999,999  may  be 
used  by  the  State  in  its  discretion  solely  for 
mass  transportation  activities  in  or  bene- 
fiting urban  places  having  a  population  of 
2,500. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  funds 
apportioned  to  a  State  for  transportation  ac- 
tivities under  section  6(b)  (1)  must  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  State  directly  to  units  of 
general  local  government  within  the  State 
which  are  urban  places  in  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  each  such  unit  bears  to  the 
total  population  of  all  such  units  within  the 
State. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  balance 
of  the  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
section  6(b)  may  be  used  by  the  State  in  its 
discretion  for  transportation  activities. 

Suljsectlon  (f )  provides  for  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  each  State  of  tmlts 
of  general  local  government  eligible  to  re- 
ceive shared  revenues  under  sections  7(a) 
and  7(d),  and  the  amounts  to  be  api>or- 
tloned  by  his  State  to  such  units  under  those 
sections.  However,  with  the  Governor's  con- 
currence, the  Secretary  may  recognize  that 
a  consortium  of  governments  should  be  the 
recipient  of  amoimts  available  under  sec- 
tions 7(a)  or  7(b),  In  which  case  the  con- 
sortlimi  would  receive  an  amoimt  equivalent 
to  the  revenues  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  received  separately  by  the  component 
units  of  government  comprising  the 
consortium. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  discretionary 
use  by  a  State  of  any  funds  subject  to  ap- 
portionment to  a  unit  of  local  general  gov- 
ernment if  the  unit  is  ineligible  to  receive 
revenues  shared  under  the  bill  or  refuses  to 
participate  In  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
If  the  fxmds  originally  were  allocated  for 
tasLsa  transportation  activities  under  section 
6,  however,  the  State  would  be  reqtUred  to 
use  them  solely  for  such  activities. 

Subsection    (h)    provides  that  if  a  State 
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is  either  ineligible  to  receive  revenues  shared 
under  the  bill  or  refuses  to  participate  In  the 
revenue  sharing  program,  the  shared  rev- 
enues to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled 
shall  b«  avBUabla  to  the  Secretary  or  ooin> 
mltment  under  section  6(c). 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  payments  to 
liquidate  obligations  incurred  under  the  Act 
shall  be  made  In  a  manner  which  takes  into 
aocotuit  the  objective  of  minimizing  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  UJ3.  Treasury  and  the  actual  dlsbuns- 
ment  thereof  by  the  recipient.  It  also  requires 
the  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  an  inordinate  rise  in  Fed- 
eral outlays  in  fiscal  years  1974  tlipough  1977 
resulting  from  concurrent  disbursements  un- 
der the  Act  and  from  funds  provided  prior 
to  Jvme  30,  1973,  under  certain  Federal -aid 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary 
which  are  to  be  phased  out. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  tliat  advance  pay- 
ments made  to  a  unit  of  government  before 
June  30,  1973,  and  unearned  by  that  date, 
under  Federal-cUd  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary  which  are  to  be  phased  out,  are 
either  to  be  returned  promptly  or  offset 
against  the  fist  shared  revenues  to  which  that 
unit  of  government  becomes  entitled  under 
the  Act. 

Section  8.  Development  Plans.  Subsection 
(a)  of  section  8  provides  that  as  a 'condition 
precedent  to  receiving  shared  revenues  imder 
the  Act  the  Governor  of  each  State  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year  a  State  Development  Plan 
formiUated  through  a  state  development 
planning  system.  It  further  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may,  upon  request  of  a  governor, 
accept  an  alternate  State  planning  system, 
and  that  the  State  Development  Plan  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  Secretary's  approval. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  State  De- 
velopment Plan  shall  set  forth  the  ^edflc 
program  for  transportation  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  with  the  revenues 
shared  under  the  Act,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  transportation  objectives,  needs,  and 
requirements  of  the  State,  its  political  sub- 
divisions, and  adjoining  states.  It  also  states 
that  the  Plan  shall  describe  the  degree  to 
which  there  is  coordinated  use  of  all  trans- 
portation resources  and  fimds  available  with- 
in the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  multijurlsdlctlonal  government 
planning  districts  encompassing  each  State. 
Each  planning  district  is  to  have  a  planning 
board  composed  of  elected  officials  from  tmits 
of  local  general  government  within  the  dis- 
trict designated  by  these  units.  These  plan- 
ning boards  are  to  advise  units  of  local 
general  government  which  receive  shared 
revenues  under  sections  7(a)  and  7(d)  as 
to  the  multl-Jurlsdictlonal  effects  and  the 
relationship  of  the  State  Development  Plan 
to  local  plans  prepared  by  each  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  planning  district. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  as  a  condition  to 
receiving  revenues  shared  under  the  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1976  and  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
'  that  unite  of  general  local  government  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  the  governor  of  its 
State,  and  the  planning  bcwird  of  its  multi- 
jurlsdlctlonal planning  district  a  develop- 
ment plan  describing  Its  transportation  ob- 
jectives and  the  projected  uses  of  Federal 
revenues  shared  under  the  Act.  Such  plans 
would  not  be  subject  to  approval  by  tb« 
Secretary,  the  governor,  or  the  planning 
board,  their  main  purpose  being  to  permit 
public  appraisal  of  proposed  transportation 
activities  and  to  facilitate  coordination  of 
transportation  activities  at  different  levels  of 
local  government.  It  is  contemplated  that 
planning  undertaken  on  the  State  aid  local 
level  under  this  section  would  be  carried  oat 
in  conjunction  with  planning  activities  con- 
ducted at  those  levels  under  the  proposed 
Community  Development  Act  of  1971  and  tb» 
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proposed    Riu'al    Community    Development 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971. 

Section  9.  Records,  Audit  and  Reports.  This 
section  contains  a  number  of  provisions  re- 
e{>ectlng  the  maintenance  of  proper  accounts 
and  the  filing  of  reports  by  recipients  of 
shared  revenues,  and  the  inspection  of  rec- 
ords by  the  Secretary,  which  are  designed 
to  assure  that  revenues  shared  under  the  Act 
are  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Section  10.  Recovery  of  Funds.  Subsection 
(a)  of  section  10  provides  that,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determlnee,  after  giving  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  a 
recipient  has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary 
sliall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  institution  of  an  appropriate  civil 
action,  or  notify  the  recipient  that  if  cor- 
reclve  action  is  not  taken  within  60  days  of 
the  notification,  revenues  shared  with  the 
recipient  will  be  reduced  In  the  same  or 
succeeding  fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amounts  not  used  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  prescribes  certain  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  the  event  an  action 
for  enforcement  is  brought  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Section  11.  Rules  and  Regulations.  This 
section  directs  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  and  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Section  12.  Annual  Report.  This  section 
requires  the  Secretary  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  the  CX>ngre6s 
with  respect  to  transportation  requirements 
and  the  effectiveness  of  programs  authorized 
imder  this  Act. 

Section  13.  Civil  Rights.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  revenues  shared  under  the  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Section  14.  Agreements  Between  the  States. 
This  section  gives  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  States  to  enter  into  agreements  where 
necessary  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  15.  iMbor  Standards.  This  section 
provides  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  laborers 
and  mech€Lnlcs  employed  by  contractors  in 
any  construction  or  repair  of  projects  or 
works  funded  In  whole  or  in  part  by  reveneus 
shared  under  the  Act  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis/Baoon  Act. 

Section  16.  iieZoeatlon  AaaUtanee.  Thia 
section  provides  that,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  211  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Propery  Acqui- 
sition Polices  Act  of  1970,  no  Federal  contrt- 
butlon  in  addition  to  shared  revenues  under 
this  Act  shall  be  provided  for  relocation  pay- 
ments for  those  displaced  by  transportation 
activities  assisted  under  the  Act. 

Section  17.  Federal  Use  of  Airport  Facili- 
ties. This  section  provides  certain  assurances 
respecting  the  availability  free  of  charge  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  land  at  airports 
needed  for  Federal  air  traffic  control  activities 
and  of  certain  faciUtlas  at  airports  used  by 
government  aircraft,  where  revenues  shared 
under  the  Act  are  used  in  the  construotion 
or  improvement  of  the  airp<»t  in  question. 
Section  18.  Effect  on  Other  Statutes.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  18  rescinds  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  all  of  the  unobli- 
gated balances  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
carrying  out  section  14(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  respecting  grants 
for  airport  development  and  section  4(c)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1864, 
as  amended,  respecting  grants  for  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment  and  tech- 
nical studies  related  thereto. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  supersede  provisions  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970  and  the 
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Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  respecting  the 
authorlzaitlon  of  funds  from  the  Highway 
and  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  funds,  to  the 
extent  the  authorization  provisions  are  in- 
consistent with  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  revenues 
shared  under  the  Act  are  to  be  considered  as 
Federal  funds  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 308  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ac*  of  1958. 
Applied  to  the  Act,  that  section  would  re- 
quire recipients  of  shared  revenues  who  wish 
to  use  those  revenues  for  the  construction  or 
operation  of  an  airport  to  obtain  from  the 
Secretary  a  certification  that  the  airport  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  use  in  air  commerce 
or  in  the  interests  of  national  defense.  It 
would  also  proscribe  the  granting  of  any 
exclusive  right  for  the  use  of  any  airport 
upon  which  funds  obtained  under  the  act 
are  expended. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  clear  that  the  re- 
quirement in  section  402(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  respecting  the  establish- 
ment by  States  of  highway  safety  programs 
approved  by  the  Secretary  is  not  repealed. 
Subsection  (d)  repeals  the  requirement  of 
section  402(b)(1)(D)  respecting  minimum 
funding  by  States  of  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. Also,  with  respect  to  the  provision  in 
section  402(c)  of  title  23  concerning  the  re- 
duction of  Federal-Aid  Highway  fund  appor- 
tionment to  States  not  implementing  high- 
way safety  programs  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, subsection  (d)  makes  it  clear  that  the 
10  percent  reduction  allowed  applies  only  to 
funds  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  under  section  104(b)  (6)  of  tlUe  23. 

Section  19.  Effective  Date.  This  section 
makes  the  Act  effective  July  1,  1973.  but  pro- 
vides for  the  Issuance  by  the  Secretary  of 
rules  and  guidelines  for  its  administration 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  M1W   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  Polaroid  Corp.  explaining  that  com- 
pany's decision  to  carry  on  with  its  ex- 
perimental program  in  South  Africa. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
February  2,  Mr.  William  Raspberry  has 
now  provided  us  with  an  interesting  and 
balanced  analysis  of  the  question 
whether  a  company  like  Polaroid  should 
quit  South  Africa  altogether  or  stay  and 
try  to  bring  about  some  improvements  in 
the  situation  there.  I  commend  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's article  to  readers  of  the  Record, 
especially  since  it  expresses  the  point  of 
view  of  a  distinguished  black  American. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  2,  1972] 
South  African's  Choice 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

For  Americans  who  are  outraged  over  white 
South  Africa's  treatment  of  Its  nonwhite  ma- 
jority, the  most  ticklish  question  Is  VThat  to 
do  about  American  business  enterprises  in 
that  country:  Leave  them  in  for  their  democ- 
ratizing influence?  Or  bring  them  home  aa 
a  blow  at  the  South  African  econcwny? 

There  is  plenty  of  supp<xt  of  either  view- 
point. On  the  one  hand,  firms  like  the  Pola- 
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rold  Corp.  intend  to  stay,  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  But  they  say  they  dont  intend  to 
lend  further  support  to  South  African 
apartheid. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  face  of  a  near-revolt 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  black  workers  in 
Boston,  Polaroid  launched  an  "experiment" 
in  which  It  agreed  to  iise  Its  Influence  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  South  African  blacks. 

Polaroid  told  its  South  African  dlstrlbutcw 
(the  corporation  has  no  company  or  invest- 
ments of  its  own  in  South  Africa)  to  Improve 
"dramatically"  the  salaries  and  fringe 
ttenefits  of  their  nonwhite  workers. 

In  the  ye«tf  since  then,  the  corporation 
claims,  nonwhite  salaries  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  22  per  cent,  and  eight  blacks  have 
l>een  promoted  to  supervisory  levels  (and 
paid  at  the  same  scale  as  their  white  prede- 
cessors). In  addition,  Polaroid  has  furnished 
some  $75,000  in  educational  grants  to  black 
African  groups. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Polaroid  experi- 
ment, the  company  says,  is  that  other  com- 
panies have  taken  some  steps  in  that  same 
direction. 

For  instance,  the  two  biggest  international 
banlEs  in  South  Africa — Barclay's  and  Stand- 
ard— have  said  they  will  begin  paying  black 
employees  at  the  same  rates  as  whites. 

Also,  according  to  Polaroid,  an  unnamed 
"major  manufacturer"  will  begin  paying 
equal  wages  for  equal  work.  A  number  of 
companies  are  said  to  have  fnade  inquiries 
about  the  experiment,  suggesting  that  they 
too  might  like  to  Join  the  trend. 

That  is  the  case  for  American  firms  staying 
in  the  country  and  exerting  what  influence 
they  can. 

On  the  other  hand  Is  the  view  of  the  Pola- 
roid Revolutionary  Workers  Movement, 
which  accuses  the  company  of  abetting  one 
of  the  most  oppressive  symbols  of  aptirtheld : 
the  hated  passbook  system  which  severely 
limits  activities  of  blacks.  Polaroid  denies 
that  Its  ID-2  Instant  identlflcation  system  is 
still  being  sold  for  passbook  purposes;  PRWM 
denies  the  denial. 

The  passbook  argument  aside,  however, 
PRWM  wants  Polaroid  to  curse  apartheid 
and  get  out  of  South  Africa,  leaving  Its  prof- 
its behind  for  black  freedom  fighters. 

A  lot  of  people  who  would  stop  short  of 
insisting  that  Polaroid  finance  a  revolution 
would  agree  with  the  major  principle:  that 
American  firms  ought  to  forget  about  subtle 
Influence  and  get  out. 

Clifford  Alexander,  the  Washington  law- 
yer, and  Brad  Lee  Skinner,  head  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  International  Relations  and  U.N.  Af- 
fairs, are  two  examples.  Both  were  members 
of  a  panel  that  weighed  the  question  of 
southern  Africa  for  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation. 

Skinner,  in  a  dissent  from  the  panel's  re- 
port, said  South  African  law  makes  It  Im- 
possible to  extend  the  Polaroid  experiment 
to  any  meaningful  degree.  He  suggests  that 
we  might  as  well  stop  kidding  ourselves  about 
subtle  Influence  because  "under  South  Afri- 
can legislation,  black  and  white  workers  can- 
not be  treated  equally  ...  we  will  see  change 
come  only  through  revolutionary  means." 

Adds  Alexander,  also  dissenting:  "I  believe 
the  (U.S.)  administration  should  submit 
appropriate  legislation  to  Congress  for  the 
removal  of  all  U.S.  economic  interests  as  soon 
as  possible  .  .  . 

"I  would  consider  it  useful  as  well  for  our 
government  to  give  careful  and  immediate 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  severing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa." 

It's  easy  to  imderstand  such  a  view  if 
you're  a  black  American  who  resents  this 
country's  support,  moral  as  well  as  economic, 
of  apartheid. 

It  is  also  fair  to  wonder  how  you'd  feel  if 
you  were  a  black  South  African  who  had  to 
choose  between  progress  a  la  Polaroid  and  no 
Job  at  aU. 
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BUFFALO  POLICEMAN  SETS  AN  EX- 
AMPLE FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP  NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Triesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  DUU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Buffalo 
policeman  who  came  up  the  hard  way  is 
trying  his  best  to  set  an  example  for 
yoimg  people.  He  deserves  high  com- 
mendation. 

An  indication  that  he  Is  having  suc- 
cess Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
invited  last  year  to  address  a  Wgh  school 
graduating  class. 

Patrolman  Theodore  Kirkland,  with  9 
years  on  the  Buffalo  police  force,  heads 
the  Afro-American  Police  Association 
which  has  had  considerable  success  in 
recruiting  young  blacks  for  the  depart- 
ment's police  cadet  and  communl^ 
peace  officer  program. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Officer 
Kirkland  has  received  a  letter  of  csom- 
mendation  from  the  White  House  on  be- 
half of  the  President  "in  recognition  of 
exceptional  'service  to  others  in  the  fin- 
est American  tradition." 

It  Is  men  like  Officer  Kirkland  who 
are  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  im- 
prove relations  between  law  enforcement 
officers  and  the  general  public. 

The  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Evening  News  re- 
cently cited  the  work  of  Officer  Kirkland 
and  I  include  the  text  of  the  news  story 
with  my  remarks : 

BtTFFALo  Policeman  Sets  Example  He'd  Like 
Black  Youths  To  Follow 
A  policeman  Un't  the  likeliest  candidate 
for  an  invitation  from  students  to  address 
their  graduation  exercise  or  a  special  award 
from  members  of  trouble-prone  East  Side 
gangs. 

Yet  those  tributes  seem  to  Indicate  the 
campaign  of  Patrolman  Theodore  Kirkland 
and  other  black  policemen  to  reverse  the  neg- 
ative Image  of  the  policeman  in  the  minority 
communities  is  meeting  with  some  success. 
The  massively-built  Cold  Spring  Station 
officer  also  takes  satisfaction  In  the  success 
the  Afro-American  Police  Association,  which 
he  heads,  had  In  recruiting  young  blacks  for 
the  Buffalo  Police  Department's  police  cadet 
and  community  peace  officer  programs. 

But  along  the  way,  he's  been  called  "a 
racist"  by  other  policemen  and  "a  hater"  by 
a  fellow  black  officer  for  his  outspoken  at- 
tacks on  the  conduct  of  some  policemen  In 
the  black  oommunlty. 

"Am  I  a  racist  or  a  hater  because  Fm  not 
the  same  person  I  was  nine  years  ago  when 
I  Joined  and  walked  a  beat  because  blacks 
Just  didn't  ride  In  patrol  cars  then?"  he 
asked  in  exasperation. 

"We're  talking  about  Images,  status  sym- 
bols— let's  face  It.  kids  dig  wheels." 

RECALLS   EARLIER    FILMS 

Nearly  engvUfing  an  easy  chair  in  his  Olen- 
wood  Ave.  home.  Patrolman  Kirkland  re- 
called the  black  cowboys  In  films  shown  In 
his  boyhood  In  a  William  St.  theater. 

"They  were  always  doing  things  back- 
wards— running  away  from  the  crooks,  never 
fast  on  the  draw. 

"Each  group  needs  Its  own  heroes,"  he 
said,  "but  when  I  was  a  kid.  there  was  no- 
body around  I  could  pattern  myself  after, . . . 
only  the  prostitutes  and  addicts." 

"We  had  a  white  policeman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  was  really  friendly,  always  pat- 
ting the  white  kids  on  the  head.  I  used  to 
go  out  of  my  way  to  cross  at  his  corner  but 
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he  never  patted  me  on  my  kinky  hair,"  he 
recalled. 

As  a  teen-ager,  he  remembered  police 
called  to  the  scene  of  a  potential  fight  ask- 
ing If  any  white  youths  were  Involved. 

"When  we  said  there  weren't,  the  cop  said 
•you  go  ahead  and  kill  yourselves'  and  drove 
away,"  he  said. 

So  It  wasn't  favorable  childhood  remem- 
brances but  a  tough  Job  market  that  Induced 
Patrolman  Kirkland  to  take  the  police  exam 
In  1962. 

Now,  he  and  others  are  simply  trying  to 
provide  another  generation  with  the  favor- 
able impressions  they  missed. 

TIMX   Atra   PATIEMCE 

It  Involves  a  lot  of  time  and  patience  and 
things  like  parlilng  a  patrol  car  in  the  drive 
to  advertise  you're  at  home  and  available, 
long  talks  with  parents,  calls  to  precinct 
houses  for  arrest  information  for  friends  who 
are  perhaps  too  scared  to  inquire  themselves. 

It  also  Involves  maintaining  ties  with  the 
policemen's  old  neighborhoods  and  ever 
keeping  in  mind  the  "hangups"  that  accom- 
panied growing  up  there.  Patrolman  Kirk- 
land said. 

"One  reason  we  formed  our  organization 
is  that  it  seemed  many  blacks  hated  us  more 
than  white  policemen,"  he  said. 

"Now  I  think  a  lot  of  black  kids  feel  they 
could  become  policemen  and  stlU  be  them- 
selves. 

"While  there's  many  many  good  white  po- 
licemen," he  adds,  the  black  community  Is 
Just  not  "their"  community  and  the  quality 
of  the  police  protection  consequently  suf- 
fers. 

As  the  38-year-old  officer  told  a  cheering 
East  High  School  senior  class  last  June: 

"It's  our  community.  We  are  the  ones  who 
should  be  controlling  it,  making  decisions 
for  It  and  loving  it. 

"We've  been  dancing  and  scratching  oiu 
heads  for  400  years.  Now  that's  over." 
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PLAYINO  POLITICS  WITH  HONOR 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  is  taking  us  out  of  a  war  his  Dem- 
ocratic predecessors  took  us  into  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  In  so  doing 
our  President  has  leaned  over  backward 
in  making  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munists, but  short  of  selling  South  Viet- 
nam out  to  get  out. 

Tha»e  candidates  for  President  who 
criticize  President  Nixon  for  refusing  to 
turn  South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Com- 
munists help  convey  the  impression  to 
Hanoi  and  the  world  that  we  are  a  crav- 
en lot  indeed,  and  that  if  Hanoi  holds 
out  long  enough,  that  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  will  force  capitulation 
to  Commimist  demands.  This  is  playing 
politics  with  honor  and  should  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  Is. 

In  tills  connection  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist and  editorlaUst  for  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  David  Lawrence,  ap- 
pearing In  last  night's  Washington  Star: 

Communists  Coxjirr  om  Divided  Ukited  States 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Bogera,  In 
his  rebuttal  of  a  speech  by  Sen.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle,  advocating  what  amounts  to  the 
acceptance  >>f    the   North    Vietnamese   de- 


mands, minced  no  words  when  he  declared 
that  the  comments  of  the  Maine  Senator  are 
not  In  the  national  Interest  and  are  harmful 
to  the  United  States. 

At  the  moment.  President  Nixon  is  In  the 
midst  of  a  delicate  negotiation  with  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  belief  here  is  that  the  Com- 
munists are  depending  upon  a  divided  Amer- 
ica to  help  them  get  a  settlement  on  their 
terms. 

The  Viet  Cong  representatives  In  Paris 
have  made  what  are  called  two  "new"  pro- 
poeals.  The  first  would  require  the  United 
States  to  stop  all  mUitary  activities  in  Viet- 
nam, including  the  air  war,  and  "rapidly  and 
completely  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all 
United  States  troops,  advisers,  military  per- 
sonnel, weapons  and  war  materials  and  those 
of  other  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  camp,  and  dismantle  the  United 
States  mUltary  bases  In  South  Vietnam." 

The  American  government  is  supposed  to 
set  a  "specific  terminal  date"  for  thU  "with- 
out posing  any  conditions."  This  would  also 
be  the  "terminal  date"  for  the  release  of  aU 
military  and  civilian  prisoners  captured  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  second  point  is  that  South  Vietnamese 
President  Thieu  would  resign  Immediately, 
and  the  Saigon  administration  would  be  re- 
quired to  "end  Its  warlike  policy"  and  "dis- 
band at  once  its  machine  of  oppression  and 
constraint  against  the  people." 

Thereafter  the  "provisional  revolutionary 
government"— the  Viet  Cong— would  Imme- 
diately discuss  with  the  Saigon  administra- 
tion for  formation  of  a  new  government, 
which  would  then  organize  general  elections 
to  be  held  "according  to  procedures  agreed 
upon  among  the  political  forces  In  South 
Vietnam." 

Th\is  It  U  clear  North  Vietnam  U  Insistent 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  its  forces 
on  a  given  date  and  cease  supplying  any 
help  to  South  Vietnam.  Theoretically,  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  decide  on  the  form 
of  government  to  be  established,  but  there 
Is  no  provision  for  a  guarantee  that  would 
maintain  that  country's  Independence. 

Indeed,  the  Viet  Cong,  who  are  Commu- 
nists and  have  set  up  what  they  call  a  "pro- 
visional revolutionary  government,"  could 
conceivably  teke  over  South  Vietnam  and 
make  an  agreement  to  Join  with  North  Viet- 
nam. This,  of  course,  would  be  the  end  of 
South  Vietnam  as  an  independent  state. 

Nowhere  in  any  of  the  proposals  that  have 
come  from  the  North  Vietnamese  U  there 
any  provision  for  International  guarantees  or 
supervision  of  elections  by  other  govern- 
ments so  as  to  assiure  the  sovereignty  of 
South  Vietnam.  Instead,  aU  the  plans  offered 
by  the  Communists  are  confined  to  demands 
for  the  departure  of  American  troops,  the 
ousting  of  the  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  present  Saigon  government,  and  the 
holding  of  elections  but  with  no  assurance 
that  they  will  be  free  or  be  honestly  con- 
ducted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
t^lng  to  get  possession  of  South  Vietnam. 
When  American  troops  go  home  and  the  war 
is  ended,  an  election  could  be  held  whieh 
woiUd  be  meaningless.  For,  with  no  outside 
force  present  to  supervise  elections,  the  Com- 
munists could  penetrate  South  Vietnam  and 
take  over  the  machinery  of  government  In 
Saigon. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
believed  from  the  outset  that  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam  should  be  preserved, 
and  in  trying  to  make  peace  has  been  willing 
to  support  any  plan  which  would  achieve  this 
under  international  supervision.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  are  guaranteed  the 
right  to  vote  for  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  select  their  own  officials,  the  United 
States  would  feel  that  all  of  our  troops  could 
be  withdrawn. 

The  arguments  about  offers  of  "eight- 
point"  or  "nine-point"  plans  are  actually  not 
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meaningful,  because  the  real  problem  is 
whether  the  "political"  questions  are  going 
to  be  tackled  in  advance  and  arrangements 
made  to  organize  and  conduct  the  election  in 
South  Vietnam  to  make  sure  the  people  will 
not  be  coerced  or  dominated  In  any  way.  This 
Is  the  subject  in  which  the  Umted  States 
happens  to  have  Its  deepest  Interest. 

Officials  here  hope  that  all  critics  will  care- 
fully examine  the  situation  that  exists  so 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion of  having  surrendered  South  Vietnam 
or  of  having  sacrificed  many  lives  and  much 
money  in  vain  while  seeking  to  preserve  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  a  small 
nation. 


A  TROUBLED  PRESENT- 
A  HOPEFUL  FUTURE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Insur- 
ance and  Retirement  of  the  Post  Office 
and  civil  Service  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman,  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the  adininistratlon  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act.  Those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  employees' 
benefits  have  been  especially  anxious 
about  the  qusOity  and  the  cost  of  health 
care  for  Federal  employees  and  their 
families.  We  are  also  not  unaware  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  largest  em- 
ployer, the  Federal  Government,  may 
have  substantial  import  upon  the  for- 
mulation of  a  national  health  policy. 

The  subcommittee's  inquiry  lias  al- 
ready produced  beneficial  results.  When 
we  questioned  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's approval  of  a  huge  38-percent  in- 
crease for  Blue  Cross,  by  far  the  larg- 
est carrier,  without  consultation  with  the 
Price  Commission,  the  Price  Commis- 
sion quite  rightly  indicated  that  the  in- 
crease could  not  go  into  effect  without 
its  prior  approval.  Ultimately,  the  in- 
crease was  reduced  to  22  percent,  pro- 
ducing a  savings  to  the  Federal  employee 
and  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  talk  in  many 
quarters  that  I  am  out  to  "get"  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  for  some  political 
purpose  of  my  own.  The  lie  is  easily  put 
to  such  innuendos  by  the  wholehearted 
and  bipartisan  support  and  participation 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to 
our  task.  My  interest  in  these  hearings 
are  simply  twofold:  First,  to  guarantee 
the  Federal  employees  the  highest  qual- 
ity health  care  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents  and,  second,  to  make  sure 
that  the  Federal  dollars  going  Into  this 
program  are  efficiently  and  effectively 
spent. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Group  Health 
and  Welfare  News,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Group  Health  Association  of  America,  is 
more  akin  to  my  view  of  the  matter.  In 
cautioning  Its  member  prepaid  group 
practice  plans  not  to  exult  In  the  recent 
troubles  of  the  "blues,"  the  editorial 
states: 

If  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  are  the 
momentary  losers  In  the  battle  of  the  head- 
lines,  neither   prepaid   group   practice   nor 
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anyone  else  is  a  winner.  If  the  public  is  not 
receiving  the  health  care  to  which  It  Is  en- 
titled as  a  right,  and  not  as  a  privilege  no- 
body can  exult. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  hearings  do  noth- 
ing more  than  compel  a  reexamination  of 
the  Federal  health  insurance  policy  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
major  carriers  of  their  present  quality 
and  cost  control  methods,  the  subcom- 
mittee's efforts  will  have  certainly  been 
worth  while.  But  it  is  oiu*  hope  that  as 
the  inquiry  continues  that  a  real  con- 
tribution will  have  been  made  In  reform- 
ing our  present  chaotic  health  care 
system.  A  copy  of  the  GHAA  editorial 
follows: 

[From  Oroup  Health  &  Welfare  News. 
January  1972] 

A  Troubled  Present,  a  Hopetul  Putdre 

The  headlines  In  recent  weeks  have  been 
Jarring. 

Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield  received  authoriza- 
tion for  a  22%  increase  in  Its  premium  rates 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program,  and  Rep.  Jerome  Waldle  (D.-Cal.) 
calls  it  exorbitant  and  plans  to  reopen  hetur- 
Ings  on  the  subject. 

In  Washington,  local  physicians  have  been 
forced  to  refund  thousands  of  dollars  in  over- 
charges to  Blue  Shield,  and  indications  are 
that  such  disclosures  will  become  even  more 
frequent  on  the  national  level. 

In  New  York,  the  Medicaid  program  stood 
accused  of  wasting  up  to  a  bUllon  dollars  in 
overcharges,  false  claims,  etc.  to  physicians 
and  other  providers  of  services  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  provided. 
And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Collectively,  the  headlines  tell  a  story  of 
the  consequences  of  blank  check  medicine 
which  have  prevailed  for  years,  of  imcon- 
sclonable  profiteering  In  health  imder  the 
guise  of  fee -for -service  and  a  laissez-faire  na- 
tional attitude  which  has  left  sick  patients 
hostages  of  a  non-system  of  providing  health 
care. 

The  temptation  of  many  prepaid  group 
practice  advocates,  who  have  shouted  for 
years  that  they  have  a  better  alternative, 
might  be  to  say  collectively  "I  told  you  so." 
If  so,  they  wouldn't  avoid  It. 
If  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  appear  to  be 
the  momentary  losers  in  the  battle  of  the 
headlines,  neither  prepaid  group  practice  nor 
anyone  else  is  a  winner.  If  the  public  Is  not 
receiving  the  health  care  to  which  It  U  en- 
titled as  a  right  and  not  as  a  privilege,  no- 
body can  exult. 

Moreover,  to  look  back  under  these  circum- 
stances would  be  counterproductive. 

Rather  than  re-drees  past  wounds,  prepaid 
group  practice  can  draw  a  measure  of  hope 
from  the  realization  that  In  many  areas  of 
the  nation  Blue  Cross  Is  forming  new  alli- 
ances with  group  practice  programs. 

The  Compcare  program  In  Wisconsin 
(Group  Health  &  Welfare  News,  Oct.  1971)  is 
but  one  example  of  the  new  patterns  of 
health  care  emerging  in  response  to  the  mod- 
em Imperatives  of  combining  the  best  In  pre- 
paid direct-service  group  practice  with  the 
best  in  Blue  Cross  arrangements. 

The  recent  merger  of  Michigan  Blue  Cross 
and  Community  Health  AssocUtion  in  De- 
troit presents  another  opportunity  to  serve 
more  citizens  more  effectively  vmder  clrcimi- 
stances  which  give  enrollees  wider  options 
than  they  could  have  anticipated  under 
either  program  alone. 

Perhaps  more  significant  Is  the  willing 
and  active  partlclpiation  of  Blue  Cross  in  sev- 
eral of  the  prospective  conununlty-wlde  pre- 
paid health  plans  being  developed  through 
field  representatives  of  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

These  developments  and  the  prospect  of 
more  to  come  as  the  benefits  of  comprehen- 
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Blve  prepaid  health  plans  become  more  evi- 
dent In  the  future,  represent  collectively  a 
far  more  positive  and  salutory  response  to  the 
current  headlines  of  crisis  than  any  mitf> 
placed  "I  told  you  so's." 


PHILADELPHIA'S  UNUSUAL  SUCCESS 
WITH  RAT  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  ETT.RERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  rat  con- 
trol has  always  been  one  of  man's  biggest 
problems  and  it  has  been  all  but  unsolv- 
able. 

Philadelphia  h£is  had  some  imusual 
success  in  dealing  with  this  menace  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Unemployed  persons  from  the  areas 
which  have  the  great  problems  with  rats 
have  been  hired  to  work  on  the  Philadel- 
phia rat  control  project. 

In  this  way  two  serious  issues  are  be- 
ing dealt  with. 

Because  the  rat  problem  is  so  serious 
and  success  is  so  rare,  I  enter  this  ac- 
coimt  of  Philadelphia's  program  into  the 
Record : 

The  lowest  number  of  confirmed  rat  bites 
m  Philadelphia  in  the  past  fifteen  years  was 
reported  in  1971,  Acting  Health  Commissioner 
Dr.  Lewis  D.  Polk  said  today. 

"In  the  three  years  that  the  Philadelphia 
Rat  Control  Project  has  been  in  operation, 
we  have  witnessed  a  dramatic  drop  In  re- 
ported rat-bites  on  a  clty-wlde  basis — from  94 
in  1968  before  the  Project  got  underway  to  53 
last  year,  with  a  simultaneous  drop  in  the 
Project's  hlgh-prionty  target  areas  from  58 
In  1969  to  37  In  1971,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Polk  also  announced  that  the  Project 
wlU  receive  $2,696,992  In  Federal  funds  for 
Its  fourth  year  of  operation.  This  amounts 
to  one-fifth  of  all  of  the  funds  appropriated 
on  a  Federal  level  for  rat  control  programs 
throughout  the  country,"  he  noted. 

The  Federal  funds  will  be  supplemented 
by  (1,096,825  In  City  funds  and  $111,000  In 
State  funds,  for  a  total  of  $3,903,817  to  be 
spent  In  the  fourth  project  year.  More  than 
$10,500,000  was  aUocated  In  the  past  three 
years  from  combined  Federal,  State,  and 
City  resources. 

"Phlladelphlans  awareness  of  a  competent 
city  agency  that  is  dealing  with  the  rat  prob- 
lem can  be  seen  In  the  continued  high  level 
of  complaints  about  rats  to  the  Health  De- 
partment, which  doubled  from  6,167  In  1968 
to  13,666  In  1970  and  rose  again  in  1971  to 
14,470,"  Dr.  Polk  said.  "The  same  pattern  Is 
shown  In  complaints  from  residents  of  the 
target  areas,  which  doubled  from  3,162  In 
1969  to  6,541  In  1970  and  then  to  7,309  In 
1971." 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Rat 
Control  Project  Is  being  done  by  formerly 
unemployed  persons  hired  from  the  Project's 
target  areas — neighborhoods  most  In  need  of 
rat  control  measiires. 

To  date.  Dr.  Polk  said,  the  Project  has 
hired  276  disadvantaged  people,  243  of  whom 
are  stUl  employed  by  the  City,  with  more 
than  200  having  won  promotion  from  train- 
ees to  regular  civil  service  positions. 

The  rat  problem  in  Philadelphia  Is  far 
from  solved,  however,  according  to  Harvey 
F.  Davis,  Jr.,  Project  Director  and  Chief  of 
the  Rodent  Control  Section  of  the  Health 
Department's  Environmental  Health  Services. 
"In  a  recent  evaluation  of  a  64-block  area 
within  the  target  zones,  the  United  States 
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Public  Health  Service  found  that  there  Is  an 
Increasing  availability  of  food  for  rats  and 
failure  to  store  garbage  and  trash  properly," 
he  said. 

"Some  of  the  most  serious  rat  problems 
are  located  In  substandard  sections  of  the 
city,"  Davis  continued,  "but  they  are  ex- 
tending Into  middle  and  upper-class  areas 
because  of  increasing  sanitation  deficiencies. 
There  Is  simply  too  much  Utter  for  rats  to 
hide  In  and  too  much  garbage  for  rats  to  eat. 
Everyone  can  do  his  part  by  storing  garbage 
In  a  metal  can  with  a  tight  Ud,  and  by  orga- 
nizing blocks  and  neighborhoods  to  Join  In 
making  a  cleaner  community." 

The  Rat  Control  Project's  target  areas  in- 
clude the  Model  Cities  and  Hartranft  Com- 
mtinity  areas  In  North  Central  Phlla.:  the 
Mantua,  Belmont,  Mill  Creek,  Klngsesslng, 
and  Woodland  areas  In  West  Phlla.;  the 
Southeastern  Phlla.  Community  Corporation 
and  Hawthorne  areas  In  Southeast  Phlla.; 
the  Orays  Perry  area  In  South  Phlla.;  and 
the  West  Tloga-Nlcetown  area  In  North 
PbUa. 

The  Phlla.  Rat  Control  Project  has  been 
hailed  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  programs  of  Its  type  now  underway 
In  the  country.  The  City's  Department  of 
Public  Health  has  primary  resi>onslblUty  for 
the  Project,  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections, 
Police,  Streets,  and  Water  Departments, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Managing  Di- 
rector's Office. 


AN  AWARD  WINNING  CITIZEN:  MRS. 
EDITH  GOLDSTEIN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, I  £un  deeply  aware  of  the  un- 
heralded contributions  made  by  the 
coimtless  number  of  community-minded 
citizens  to  the  quality  of  education  in 
their  local  commimitles. 

On  January  22, 1  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  Amherst  Edu- 
cation Association  at  which  time  the  as- 
sociation, led  by  its  very  able  president. 
Ruth  Richter,  presented  its  1972  Citizen 
Award  to  Mrs.  Edith  Goldstein  of  Eg- 
gertsvUle,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Goldstein  not  only  has  contrib- 
uted immensely  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  her  community  but  also  to  a 
wide  variety  of  other  worthwhile  causes, 
including  those  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
local  concern. 

Among  these  contributions  was  her 
leadership  in  helping  to  orgEmize  an  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  interfaith  petition  drive 
which  resulted  In  the  collection  of  more 
than  20,000  signatures  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  better  treatment 
and  emigration  rights  for  Russian  Jews. 

That  effort,  and  those  of  others 
throughout  our  Nation,  have  had,  and 
are  having,  effects  on  official  Soviet  poli- 
cies for  a  bettering  of  the  lives  of  the 
long-suffering  and  opressed  Jews  In 
Russia. 

For  instance,  last  December,  Soviet 
officials  allowed  Yakov  Gluzman  to  emi- 
grate from  Russia  to  Israel  to  join  his 
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wife,  Rita,  and  their  baby  son,  he  had 
never  seen,  after  2  years  of  previously 
frustrated  requests  to  secure  an  exit  visa. 

The  20,000  signatures  and  work  of  peo- 
ple like  Mrs.  Goldstein  contributed  very 
much  to  our  successful  efforts  in  the 
Gluzman  case. 

Thousands  of  other  Jews,  in  larger 
numbers  than  before,  also  have  been 
allowed  to  emigrate. 

While  fully  realizing  that  much  more 
remains  to  be  accomplished  to  alleviate 
the  Soviet  repression,  results  to  date  are 
a  credit  to  the  Edith  Goldsteins  who 
persist  in  their  advancement  of  this 
worthy  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  coimtry  and  world 
needs  more  selfless  and  concerned  citi- 
zens such  as  Mrs.  Goldstein. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  a  speech,  made 
at  the  award  ceremonies,  which  broadly 
brushes  some  of  Mrs.  Goldstein's  service 
to  her  community  and  country: 

[Citation]  1 

EOITR    OOLDSITIN 

When  the  Irving  Goldsteins  came  to 
Eggertsvllle,  son  Richard  was  five  years  old. 
Now  23,  Richard  Is  In  his  second  year  of 
law  at  Boston  College;  and  Robert,  bom 
that  year,  graduated  from  the  High  School 
last  June  and  Is  now  a  freshman  at  the 
State  University. 

In  the  eighteen  years  since  Richard  en- 
tered kindergarten  at  the  Eggert  Road 
School,  Edith  Goldstein  has  served  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  this  conununity  continu- 
ously, and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Without  the 
patience,  understanding,  and  support  of  her 
husband,  Irving,  and  of  the  boys,  the  count- 
less hours  of  committee,  board,  and  bureau 
meetings  would  not  have  been  possible;  and 
the  life  of  the  community  that  much  poorer. 

Edith  has  served  on  about  every  PTA  com- 
mittee that  exists,  both  at  Eggert  Road 
School  and  in  the  Junior-Senior  High  School 
PTA.  After  several  years  of  active  committee 
work,  she  and  Irv  were  elected  co-presidents 
of  the  elementary  school  PTA,  and  In  1962 
her  services  to  PTA  were  recognized  with 
the  Jenkins  Memorial  Award. 

But  Edith  Goldstein's  service  goes  far  be- 
yond the  PTA.  In  1954  she  worked  on  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Junior  High, 
after  the  original  bond  Issue  had  been  voted 
down.  In  1967  she  was  named  a  member  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  on  Centralization; 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Building  Needs  and  Curriculum.  "Hiere  was 
nothing  honorary  about  these  assignments; 
many  meetings  and  much  effort  was  In- 
volved. In  the  fullest  sense  Edith  Goldstein 
has  always  been  a  participating,  working, 
contributing  member  of  every  committee  on 
which  she  has  served. 

In  1961  she  was  named  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  School  and  Family  Life 
Advisory  Committee,  an  important  part  of 
the  Adult  School,  and  a  major  link  between 
the  Board  and  the  community.  This  too  Is  a 
hard  working  committee,  on  which  she  has 
now  served  11  years.  For  3  years  she  was 
chairman,  and  did  outstanding  work  In  or- 
ganizing the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Annual  Fam- 
ily Life  Institutes. 

Edith's  concern  for  youth  and  education 
goes  far  beyond  the  public  schools,  as  Im- 
portant and  slgniacant  as  that  concern  has 
been.  For  many  years,  as  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  she  has  given 
of  her  talents  and  energy  to  the  cause  of 
religious  education.  In  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  work  In  this  and  other  areas, 
she  was  elected  President  of  her  temple. 
Temple  Sinai,  an  honor  shared  by  fewer  than 
a  dozen  women  In  the  entire  nation.  In  1966 
a  special  temple  service  was  held  In  her  hon- 
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or,  recognizing  her  unexcelled  dedication 
to  her  synagogue. 

And  the  work  goes  on.  Currently  Edith 
was  asked  to  serve  on  the  First  Citizen  Con- 
ference on  Criminal  Justice,  sponsored  by 
the  Bar  Association,  and  is,  naturally,  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  youth.  She 
is  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Jewish  Federation, 
Committee  on  Soviet  Jews,  working  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Her  awards,  accomplishments,  and  honors 
flu  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  hwr, 
with  pride.  We  know,  that  to  Edith,  accept- 
ing an  appointment  means  service.  She 
works;  she  contributes;  things  are  different, 
and  things  get  done,  because  Edith  Gold- 
stein was  there. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion, that  tonight  the  Amherst  Education 
Association  presents  to  Edith  Goldstein  the 
1972  AEA  Citizen  Award  "for  outstanding 
contributions  to  education  and  to  the  youth 
of  this  community." 


AMBASSADOR  LLEWELLYN 
THOMPSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PENIfSTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Llewellyn  Thompson,  career 
diplomat,  civil  servant,  and  my  friend. 

There  will  be  many  of  "Tommy" 
Thompson's  friends  and  associates  who 
will  remember  the  oustanding  service 
this  man  gave  his  country.  And  there 
will  be  countless  others  who  will  call  at- 
tention to  his  consummate  dedication  to 
duty. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  measures  of 
the  man,  I  will  always  remember  Tommy 
for  his  gentleness  and  sincerity  and  the 
thorough  concern  and  kindness  he  con- 
stanUy  generated. 

Tommy  Thompson,  indeed,  was  one  of 
.those  rare  human  beings  whom  God  sees 
"fit  to  put  on  this  earth  in  too  few  num- 
bers. 

He  performed  the  most  vital  and  cru- 
cial ambassadorial  tasks  in  Moscow  for 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson. 

For  the  latter  two,  he  became  indis- 
pensable as  he  guided  President  Kennedy 
through  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
President  Johnson  through  the  initial 
stages  of  the  SALT  talks. 

Official  Washington  has  suffered  a 
grievous  loss  with  the  passing  of  Tommy 
Thompson  and  many  of  us  have  lost  a 
friend.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  into 
the  Record  at  this  time,  an  editorial 
and  a  column  by  Chtdmers  Roberts  in 
this  morning's  Post: 

ToiUdT  Thompson — A  Diplomat  With  a 
Rare  Intuitive  TotrcH 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Llewellyn  E.  ("Tommy")  Thompson's  fin- 
est how,  I  think,  came  In  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  After  Nlklta  Khmshchev  had 
Installed  the  Soviet  missiles  Tommy  con- 
fessed that  "I  Just  didn't  believe  the  Russians 
would  do  it."  But  once  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  presence  of  the  missiles,  Thomp- 
son became,  by  everybody's  account,  almost 
indispensable   to   President   Kennedy. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  In  his  posthumously 
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published  "Thirteen  Days"  paid  Tommy  the 
highest  tribute  by  writing  that  his  "advice 
on  the  Russians  and  predictions  as  to  what 
they  would  do  were  uncannily  acciu^ate"  and 
that  his  "advice  and  recommendations  were 
surpassed  by  none." 

Some  diplomats  write  splendid  cables. 
Some  are  great  on  the  social  scene.  But  the 
ones  who  really  count,  and  whose  accom- 
plishments last,  are  the  rare  few  who  have 
an  Intuitive  feel  for  the  country  to  which 
they  are  assigned  and  to  the  leaders  who 
run  that  country.  No  ambassador  I  have 
known  In  the  past  two  decades  bad  a  better 
feel  for  this  than  did  Tommy  Thompson. 

During  the  midst  of  the  missile  crisis  I 
asked  Tommy  why  President  Kennedy  had 
not  confronted  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  An- 
drei Oromyko  with  either  the  facts  or  the 
photographs.  Thompson  said  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  question  In  the  executive 
committee  (the  so-called  ExGom  composed 
of  JFK's  key  advisers)  of  whether  the  So- 
viets were  Intending  a  surprise  attack  on  the 
United  States,  whether  the  bases  were  some- 
how related  to  the  Internal  situation  In  Cuba 
or  wheher  they  were  being  buUt  to  give 
Khrushchev  a  diplomatic  card  in  a  game  of 
nuclear  blackmail.  Uncertainty  breeds  cau- 
tion In  the  experienced  diplomat  and  so 
Tommy  advised  caution  when  Gromyko  came 
to  see  the  P>resldent. 

As  Tommy  put  It:  "It  Is  rather  like  a  man 
finding  his  wife  unfaithful.  She  may  know 
that  he  knows.  But  when  he  tells  her,  things 
are  different.  Then  he  had  better  be  pre- 
pared, for  things  will  begin  to  happen."  He 
served  three  tours  of  duty  In  Moscow,  twice 
added  that  "we  went  very  far  to  give  Gro- 
myko an  opening  which  he  did  not  take." 

Tommy  Thompson  never  had  any  allusions 
about  the  Russians  but  he  didn't  believe  In 
the  devil  theory  of  history.  He  served  three 
tours  of  duty  in  Moscow,  twice  as  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  and  his  every  waking  mo- 
ment was  consumed  In  trying  to  understand 
that  country  and  its  leaders.  He  was  as  icily 
unexcltable  as  a  man  could  be.  And  when  he 
didn't  know  the  facts  he  didn't  dissemble 
and  try  to  make  you  think  he  did. 

He  was  a  great  believer  In  the  efficacy  of 
human  contacts  to  overcome  ideological 
blinders.  He  constantly  promoted  the  idea 
of  having  leading  Russians  visit  the  United 
States  to  see  for  themselves  and  that  In- 
cluded Khrushchev  as  well  as  lesser  men. 
He  once  told  me  he  thought  It  had  been  "a 
great  tragedy"  that  John  Foster  Dulles  had 
rebuffed  a  suggestion  that  Marshal  Georgl 
Zhukov  come  here  to  visit  his  wartime  friend 
President  Eisenhower.  Dulles  hadnt  both- 
ered to  let  Tommy  know  that  the  Idea  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Gridiron  Club  and 
that  Ike  had  said  okay  if  Dulles  would  agree. 

Thompson  was  a  major  promoter  of  the 
American  fair  In  Moscow,  the  one  at  which 
then  Vice  President  Nixon,  engaged  In  the 
kitchen  debate  vrtth  Khriishchev.  Mr.  Nixon, 
like  his  predecessors,  had  a  high  regard  for 
Tommy.  When  candidate  Nixon,  about  to  be 
nominated  In  1968,  announced  he  Intended 
to  go  to  Moscow  before  election  day  he  added 
that  of  course  he  wouldn't  do  a  thing  with- 
out Amb.  Thompson's  full  knowledge  and 
approval. 

Before  he  went  to  Moscow  as  ambassador 
Tommy  was  first  high  commissioner  In  Vi- 
enna and  then,  after  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty  that  ended  the  Red  Army  occupation, 
the  first  poet  war  American  ambassador.  He 
patiently  sat  through  hundreds  of  meetings 
on  the  treaty.  And  then,  when  Moscow  sud- 
denly moved,  he  found  himself  being  charged 
by  the  Austrlans  for  being  a  roadblock. 
Even  Dxilles  raised  a  question  but  bowed 
to  Tommy  who  had  that  Intuitive  feeling 
that,  if  Vienna  woiild  Jiist  bargain  a  bit 
longer,  more  would  be  gained.  The  Austrlans 
grumbled  and   did.   And  more  was  gained. 
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Tommy  waa  a  detente  advocate.  He  oould 
sense  when  the  Kremlin  leaders  wa«  In  the 
mood  or  not.  When  they  were  he  quietly 
urged  a  positive  American  response  though 
his  advice  was  not  always  heeded.  Early  on 
he  saw  the  depth  and  meaning  of  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  split.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
basic  Soviet  antagonisms  toward  the  capi- 
talist world,  e^>eclaUy  the  United  States. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  to  Thompson,  seemed 
an  Interference  In  his  hopes  f<x-  Soviet- 
American  accords.  In  this  he  was  "big 
power"  minded.  Asia  was  not  his  forte  for  In 
1966  he  told  me  he  felt  Vietnam  would  be 
over  in  a  year.  Here  hope  exceeded  Judgment. 

Tommy's  last  task  was  as  a  member  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  talks  (SALT)  and  there  his 
health  kept  him  from  the  most  recent  ses- 
sions. But  a  SALT  agreement,  in  a  way, 
would  be  a  fitting  monument. 

Tommy  Thompson  was  one  of  those  largely 
unknown  but  highly  Indispensable  servants 
of  the  national  Interest.  He  could  distinguish 
between  fact  and  propaganda.  He  was  a 
superb  poker  player — at  the  table  with 
friends  or  in  the  conference  room  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Russians.  He  could  be  most 
useful  to  newsmen  or  he  could  keep  totally 
sUent.  He  was,  indeed,  a  paragon  as  a  career 
foreign  service  officer  and  the  most  decent 
of  hxmian  beings  one  will  ever  meet. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thoicpson 
Those  of  us  who  stay  around  this  town  for 
a  while,  watching  the  passing  parade  of  presi- 
dents and  political  appointees,  come  to  put  a 
high  value  on  the  career  civU  servant  who 
makes  it  to  the  top  and  then  serves  on  while 
the  In-and-outers  from  academia,  or  the 
short-timers  from  private  industry,  come  and 
go.  The  good  careerists  are  a  selfless  breed, 
by  and  large,  because  they  have  to  be;  there 
is  a  celling  on  their  earnings  and  they  cannot 
expect  to  recoup  the  high  cost  of  government 
service  by  moving  on  to  comfortable  Jobs  on 
the  outside  after  a  short  stretch  in  Washing- 
ton. They  are  also,  by  definition,  a  non-parti- 
san, if  not  apolitical,  breed.  And  so  they  act 
as  stabilizers,  bringing  continuity  and  great 
expertise  to  a  system  largely  manned  at  the 
top  by  political  partisans  who  have  barely 
mastered  their  Jobs  before  they  are  back  In 
private  life.  Such  a  public  servant  was  Llewel- 
lyn ("Tommy")  Thompson,  who  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  affectionate  and  admiring  farewell 
by  Chalmers  Roberts  in  an  article  elsewhere 
on  this  page  today.  Tommy  Thompson  was 
among  the  most  astute  and  accomplished 
and,  if  you  will,  the  kindest  of  the  diplomats 
who  rose  to  prominence  in  the  American  for- 
eign policy  hierarchy  through  the  cold  war 
years.  Twice  ambassador  to  Moscow,  he  won 
the  trust  of  successive  Presidents  for  his 
Judgment  on  likely  Soviet  tiu'ns.  In  the  1960s 
it  fell  to  him  to  negotiate  the  Austrian  peace 
treaty  and  the  Trieste  settlement.  These 
agreements  established  his  repute  as  a  oon- 
sununate  diplomat,  through  characteristi- 
cally "Tommy"  deprecated  his  own  role. 

He  first  took  over  the  Moscow  embassy  In 
1967-62,  establishing  a  personal  relationship 
with  Nlklta  Khrushchev  which  gave  him — 
and  thitnigh  him,  the  Washington  foreign- 
policy  community — new  insights  into  the 
necessities  and  possibilities  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can cooperation.  The  advice  on  Soviet  reac- 
tions which  he  gave  President  Kennedy  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  was  proven  out  by  events, 
further  enlarging  his  esteem.  By  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  a  key  part  In  strategic-arms 
talks,  Lyndon  Johnson  lured  him  from  re- 
tirement and  returned  him  to  Moscow  In 
1967-69.  Vietnam  undercut  the  proq>ect,  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  keen  regret. 

The  model  of  the  discreet  diplomat — per- 
haps even  more,  the  model  of  the  biu'eaucrat 
who  by  style  and  choice  worked  on  the  In- 
side— ^Tommy  Thompson  kept  his  personal 
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views  to  himself,  both  before  and  after  re- 
tirement. It  Is  not  possible  to  say  how  fully 
he  shared  the  postwar  American  consensus, 
now  loosening,  that  held  the  chief  threat  to 
international  stability  to  lie  In  Moscow.  One 
suspects,  however,  that  his  service  to  his  na- 
tion consisted  not  only  of  being  one  of  the 
experts  who  "knew"  the  Russians  but  of  being 
a  man  who  knew  his  fellow  Americans  and 
their  ways  and  who  used  his  infiuence  quiet- 
ly, selflessly,  steadUy  and  devotedly  within 
the  councils  of  state  for  decency  and  peace. 


OPPOSITION  TO  FORCED  BUSING 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  school  year,  following 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  sanc- 
tioned busing  as  an  Interim  method  to 
eliminate  from  the  pi^lic  schools  all 
vestiges  of  de  Jure  segregation,  has 
reached  the  halfway  mark.  During  the 
past  6  months  over  8,000  people  from 
Michigan's  19th  Congressional  EWstrict 
have  written  to  me  indicating  their  op- 
position to  the  implementation  of  forced 
busing.  These  indications  have  been  in 
the  form  of  letters,  cards,  newspaper 
clipouts  smd  petitions. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  today's 
Record,  following  these  remarks,  samples 
of  the  petitions  I  have  received  from 
concerned  parents  in  my  district.  Par- 
ents, throughout  the  country,  will  con- 
tinue to  make  busing  a  major  domestic 
issue  until  the  Congress  faces  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  petitions  follow : 
Petition 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Michi- 
gan, do  hereby  proclaim  that  in  the  event 
that  forced  biislng  is  initiated,  we,  the  peo- 
ple, will  use  any  and  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  finally  convince  all  concerned,  that 
we  will  never  allow  our  children  to  be  biised 
away  from  their  neighborhoods  to  achieve 
integration! 

Furthermore,  we  are  Indignant  that  our 
constitutional  rights  have  been  violated  in 
that  our  educational  system  is  being  mis- 
used, and  because  our  children  are  being 
forced  to  receive  an  "Inter-radal  experience" 
instead  of  an  education! 

We  are  Indignant  because  all  of  this  has 
been  attempted  without  even  a  vote  of  the 
people  whose  taxes  will  have  to  pay  for  forced 
busing! 

Therefore,  ws  will  not  tolerate  forced  bus- 
ing, and  we  will  neither  be  harassed  nor 
Intimidated  by  threat  of  incarceration  or 
fine! 

This  is  our  Country,  our  State,  and  our 
Children.  Under  no  circumstances  will  we 
pay  for  or  aUow  forced  busing  I 


Petition 
We,  the  undersigned  are  opposed  to  school 
busing  from  their  home  community  to  an- 
other and  because  of  race,  creed  or  color 
be  assigned  to  or  required  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school : 

Petition 
We  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Redford 
Township,  Michigan  do  hearby  oppose  the 
forced  busing  of  children  for  the  so-called 
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equal  educational  opportunities  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

(1)  Would  unavoidably  cause  a  drastic 
Increase  In  taxes, 

(2)  Children  unfairly  used  as  pawns  lor 
politically  motivated  reasons, 

(3)  Will  be  easier  to  reach  children  In 
case  of  emergency  If  they're  going  to  neigh- 
borhood schools, 

(4)  Although  the  IT^.  Supreme  Court  Is 
not  a  legislative  body  it  has  talcen  It  upon 
themselves  to  become  one, 

(5)  There  is  an  amendment  before  the 
UJ3.  Congress  which  will  prohibit  the  forced 
bussing  of  children 

FfX'lTlON 

We,  the  TJnderslgTied,  being  Electors  In 
and  for  the  County  of  Oakland  and  State  of 
Michigan,  do  hereby  affirm  that  all  power 
which  has  not  been  delegated  to  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Michigan  is  Inherent 
In  the  people:  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  establish  their  own  schools  and  the  ad- 
xulnlfitratlon  of  their  own  school  districts  is 
a  fundamental  right  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  that  the  health, 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  children  is  para- 
mount; that  merely  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
tegration to  bus  children  over  long  distances 
with  no  regard  for  their  safety,  health  £ind 
welfare  Is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  people,  and  the  Federal  courts  are 
transgressing  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  we  are  opposed  to 
the  busing  of  school  children  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  Integration. 

PBTrnoK 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  Freedom,  Independence  and  Justice: 

We,  the  undersigned,  people,  do  herein 
petition  our  elected  officials,  and  elected  and 
appointed  representatives. 

Individually  and  collectively:  A.  We  can- 
not agree  to  forced  Integration.  B.  We  can- 
not agree  to  any  attempt  to  circumvent  oxir 
voting  privilege  to  approve  or  disapprove 
local  school  spending  or  funding.  C.  We  espe- 
cially are  opposed  to  using  our  children  as 
pawns  by  busing  them  to  schools  outside  of 
their  home  area  and  especially  outside  of 
their  school  district  or  cdty.  The  children  be- 
long to  the  parents,  not  to  the  State. 

These  actions  present  hardships,  hazards 
and  are  economically  unsound.  It  ts  self- 
evident  that  forced  anything  does  not  work. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  re-read  "The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence"  you  must  agree  that 
our  freedom  and  Independence  are  being 
usurped,  and  our  children  are  being  fon;ed 
Into  social  servitude  without  their  under- 
standing or  consent  and  we  are  being  gov- 
erned without  owe  consent. 
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UMITED  AUTO  WORKERS  PILED 
LAWSUIT  FOR  AEROSPACE  WORK- 
ERS 


PBTTnOK 

We.  the  signers  of  this  petition  in  signing 
said  petition  declare  our  desire  to  have  a  law 
enacted  by  the  State  and/or  National  Con- 
gress to  delete  any  previous  laws  and  Judicial 
orders  made  by  the  State  and /or  Federal 
Government  pertaining  to  the  assignment  of 
pupils  to  certain  public  schools  to  achieve  ra- 
cial Integration  and  have  the  State  and/or 
the  Federal  Government  to  pass  a  law  which 
will  re-establish  the  institution  of  freedom- 
of -choice  as  It,  we  feel.  Is  the  most  demo- 
cratic form  of  assigning  pupils  to  schools. 

We  realize  that  the  only  place  to  correct 
bad  laws  Is  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  Washington,  D.C.  The  House 
of  Representatives  belongs  to  the  people. 

We  quote  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 

AKTTCLX    I,    PAKAGKAPR    I 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives." 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  yesterday  filed  a 
lawsuit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  suit  may  have 
great  significance  both  for  aerospace 
workers  in  California  and  throughout 
the  Nation  and  also  for  our  national 
wage-control  program.  I  understand  that" 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists will  file  a  similar  lawsuit  next 
week. 

Last  month  the  Pay  Board  voted  to 
deny  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  aero- 
space workers  a  negotiated  wage  increase 
which  amounts  to  about  $300  per  worker 
per  year.  The  UAW  lawsuit  is  designed  to 
restore  the  full  amount  of  negotiated 
wage  Increase  for  UAW  and  lAM  mem- 
bers. 

In  a  press  conference  yesterday,  UAW 
President  Leonard  Woodcock  outlined 
the  union's  contentions  in  the  lawsuit, 
which  alleges  that  the  Pay  Board  vio- 
lated Its  own  regulations  and  that  the 
disapproval  is  "discriminatory,  arbitrary, 
illogical,  and  capricious." 

Because  I  know  that  Senators  will  be 
very  much  concerned  with  the  outcome 
of  this  suit,  and  because  of  the  national 
interest  in  the  workings  of  the  Pay 
Board,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Recori)  : 

First.  The  UAW  fact  sheet  explaining 
the  lawsuit; 

Second.  A  transcript  of  the  Woodcock 
press  conference;  and 

Third.  UAW  complaint  filed  In  Federal 
court  yesterday  with  accompanying  doc- 
uments. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fact  Srekt  on  Sutt  Aoaimst  Pat  Boaso 
The  UAW  Is  suing  George  H.  Boldt  indi- 
vidually and  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Pay  Board.  Suit  Is  being  filed  today  In 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  Section  210(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Art  of  1970,  as  amended. 

OOAL    OF    BXTTT 

UAW  seeks  a  "declaratory  Judgment"  that 
the  aerospace  Industry  contracts  are  legal 
and  that  the  amoimts  negotiated  should  be 
paid;  and  that  the  Pay  Board  and  others 
acted  unlawfully  In  denying  pay  Increases. 
The  union  also  seeks  an  injunction  against 
"preventing  the  payment  of  these 
contracts." 

TH«     COlCPUintT 

The  34  cents  the  Pay  Board  said  it  woiild 
aUow  in  the  case  of  North  American  Rock- 
well and  McDonnell-Douglas  and  35  cents  in 
the  case  of  LTV  was  actually  "old  money," 
due  under  contracts  negotiated  in  1968.  The 
real  flrst-year  increase  of  17<  (16<  at  LTV) 
disallowed  by  the  Board  falls  within  the 
Board's  own  6.6%  guideline.  Thus  the  Board 
violated  its  own  regulations,  and  the  disap- 
proval U  "discriminatory,  arbitrary.  Illogical 
and  capricious."  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  Board  rejected  the  aero- 
space  increases,   it   approved   the   coal  and 
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railroad  contracts  which  contained  increases 
"far  In  excess"  of  the  aerospace  terms. 

Furthermore,  the  law  mandates  automatic 
approval  of  the  "old  money"  under  the  con- 
tracts where  companies  advanced  prices  as 
North  American  Rockwell  and  LTV  admit- 
tedly did.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Congress 
has  expressly  directed  the  Pay  Board  to  ap- 
prove these  contracts  for  payment  and  my 
not  reject  them  under  the  5.5%  standard 
or  any  other  standard  invented  by  the  Pav 
Board."  ' 

Even  though  McDonnell-Douglas  did  not 
testify  to  price  rises,  this  contract  must  also 
be  honored  because  the  companies  in  the 
aerospace  Industry  are  In  a  "tandem  rela- 
tionship" to  each  other. 

The  price  argument  aside,  the  Pay  Board 
acted  unfairly  and  Irrationally  because 
among  other  things, 

(1)  the  6.5%  guideline  Is  being  applied  in- 
consistently (eg.  coal  mines  and  railroads)- 

(2)  there  was  a  "denial  of  due  process" 
required  by  the  law.  Including  a  lack  of  pub- 
Uc  hearings,  denial  of  a  transcript  and  fault? 
procedures; 

(3)  the  Pay  Board  is  without  authority  to 
reject  the  aerospace  contracts  because  no 
proper  regulations  governing  Interest  rates 
and  finance  charges  have  been  issued  as  re- 
quired by  the  recent  amendment  to  the  law; 

(4)  it  did  not  support  its  disapproval  by 
substantial  evidence  and  made  its  decision 
for  administrative  and  political  convenience 
and  not  on  the  facts; 

(5)  the  aerospace  industry  Is  In  a  "tan- 
dem relationship"  with  the  auto  industry 
and  the  new  agreements  completely  reflect 
that  relationship.  Pay  Board  members  as- 
sured the  unions  that  thU  tandem  rela- 
tionship would  be  respected,  but  later  voted 
to  deny  the  effect  of  this  relationship.  More- 
over, the  Board's  definition  of  tandem,  using 
an  arbitrary  cut-off  time,  was  an  abuse  of 
discretion. 

ATTORNEYS 

The  attorneys  filing  this  suit  are  Stephen 
I.  Schloesberg,  UAW  general  counsel:  Joseph 
L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  UAW  Washington  counsel,  and 
Merrill  Jay  Whitman,  UAW  assistant  general 
counsel. 

Press  Contehenck  or  Leonaro  Woodcock 

Mr.  Woodcock.  As  Indicated  by  Mr.  Wal- 
llck,  Mr.  Stephen  Schloesberg,  our  general 
counsel,  is  here  to  answer  any  technical 
legal  questions  that  may  come  up. 

The  complaint  divides  Itself  Into  five 
counts.  The  first  is  that  of  the  61  cents 
new  wage  money  In  the  sense  of  new  to  the 
workers  in  the  beginning  of  the  agreement, 
34  cents  of  that  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of 
the  196&-1971  agreement. 

The  complaint  goes  to  the  effect  that  this 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Pay  Board  to 
reject.  It  was  automatically  approvable  and 
being  automatically  approvable  should  have 
been  added  to  the  base  rates  before  any 
further  consideration  was  given  by  the  Pay 
Board  within  Its  guidelines  of  6.6  percent. 

We  then  have  this  kind  of  situation.  The 
average  straight  time  hourly  rate  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  contract  was  $4.30.  That  Is 
without  any  of  the  roll  up  of  vacations  or 
night  shift  premium  or  overtime  or  what- 
ever. The  cost  of  living  allowance  payable 
under  the  1968  contract  by  letter  of  agree- 
ment Is  34  cents.  It  was  34  cents  with  re- 
gard to  McDonnell  Douglas  and  North 
American  RockweU.  It  Is  36  cents  because 
of  a  different  base  rate  for  LTV. 

That  then  would  bring  about  an  average 
hourly  rate  at  the  end  of  the  1968-71  con- 
tract of  $4.64. 

Applying  the  Pay  Board's  guideline  of  6.5 
percent  could  have  produced  26  cents.  In 
fact,  we  had  In  front  of  them  only  17  cents. 
Yet,  that  17  cents  they  rejected  and  de- 
ferred until  the  second  year  of  the  agree- 
ment. We  say  that  this  is  clearly  beyimd 
their  statutory  authority. 
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The  second  count  goes  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  informal  hearing  held  by  the  Board  In 
the  case  of  North  American  on  two  occa- 
sions and  In  the  case  of  LTV  on  one  occa- 
sion, those  companies  testified  that  antici- 
pating a  tandem  relationship  to  auto,  such 
as  they  had  had  in  1965  and  again  in  1968, 
and  because  their  contracts  run  on  long- 
term  bases,  for  two,  three  and  even  longer 
years,  and  they  have  to  be  constantly  pro- 
jecting their  costs,  whether  labor  costs,  ma- 
terial costs  or  whatever,  that  they  had  pro- 
jected what  they  knew  they  would  be  doing 
and  the  LTV  witness  said  specifically  when 
the  General  Motors  strike  was  settled,  the 
money  value  of  that  strike  was  projected 
into  their  costs  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  bidding,  and  negotiating 
with  regard  to  on-going  contracts. 

That  being  so,  then  the  entire  package 
was  automatically  approvable  and,  of  course, 
McDonnell  Douglas,  whose  testimony  did  not 
go  to  this  point  would  certainly  be.  under 
the  Board's  regulations,  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  on  the  basis  of  a  tandem  rela- 
tionship even  under  the  restrictive  regula- 
tion of  the  Board,  which  says  a  tandem  mtist 
happen  within  six  months. 

Our  third  point  goes  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  substantial  evidence  to  suppwrt  the  or- 
der and  it  is  discriminatory  to  approve  larger 
settlements  like  settlements  in  coal  and  the 
railroads,  and  therefore,  this  action  taken  In 
aerospace  Is  inconsistent  and  we  allege  that 
the  orders  were  based  on  politics  and  admin- 
istrative convenience,  rather  than  facts  and 
reason. 

It  has  been  said  in  private,  and  to  some 
extent  publicly,  that  a  strike  in  aerospace, 
should  it  ensue,  would  have  little  impact  on 
the  economy,  would  have  impact  only  on 
those  directly  involved  and  therefore  cause 
no  concern  that  there  might  be  a  strike  as 
a  result  of  the  Pay  Board  action. 

Count  number  four  goes  to  the  matter  of 
tandem  relationship  to  auto,  the  fact  that 
that  tandem  relationship  was  outside  the 
six-month  span,  that  dropping  the  gate  of 
the  six  months  was  itself  arbitrary  and  ca- 
prlcioiis  because  aerospace  has  been  tandem 
with  auto  at  least  since  1965  and  not  simply 
generally  tandem,  but  specifically  tandem  in 
terms  of  the  actual  number  of  cents  per 
hour  negotiated  in  1966  and  again  In  1968 
and  for  the  third  time  In  1971. 

The  fifth  one  goes  to  the  claim  that  we 
were  denied  due  process  because  of  these 
arbitrary  and  capricious  acts  of  the  Board. 
Also  five  goes  on  in  its  detail  to  say  that 
no  formal  open  hearing  was  held  on  this 
matter  as  required  by  the  statute. 

There  was  a  closed  informal  hearing  held. 
There  were  no  proper  regulations  issued  on 
the  interest  and  finance  charges  as  required 
by  the  statute  and  we  cite  as  an  exhibit 
attached  to  the  complaint,  the  very  interest- 
ing letter  sent  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Wright 
Patman,  claiming  that  Mr.  McCracken's  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  President  taken  in  late 
December,  was  not  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Congress  or  of  the  law. 

We  also  say  that  at  the  time  the  action 
was  taken  by  the  Pay  Board,  there  was  no 
proper  delegation  of  authority  under  the  new 
Act  by  the  President  and,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  take  his  action  until  the  26th 
of  January  and  then  purported  to  make  it 
retroactive. 

We  also  claim  that  there  was  a  prejudg- 
ment of  this  case,  before  it  was  even  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  by  members  of  the 
Board,  specifically  being  Mr.  Jaooby,  a  public 
meml>er,  who  before  the  contracts  even  went 
to  ratification,  had  headlines  In  the  Loe 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  the  contract  should  be  struck 
down. 

Before  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
Board,  Mr.  Day,  an  industry  member,  repeat- 
edly said  that  the  contract  was  the  last  of 
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the  oowa  that  should  be  led  Into  the  ocrral 
but  slimmed  down  in  the  process. 

It  was  a  breach  of  neutrality  guaranteed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  based 
upon  which  promise  the  labor  members  be- 
came participants  in  the  Pay  Board  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  on  two  sep- 
arate oocaslons,  said  that  the  aerospace  con- 
tracts should  be  rejected. 

The  order,  we  further  say,  contains  no 
proper  findings  of  fact  or  gives  no  rationale, 
no  reason  as  to  the  basis  of  the  order. 

The  resolution  that  they  finally  adopted 
was  an  attempt  to  rewrite  the  contracts  and 
preclude  collective  bcurgalnlng  in  excess  of 
the  authority  granted  the  President  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Further,  that  this  was  also  a  breach  of 
earUer  assurances  given  by  Pay  Board  mem- 
bers to  meet  personally,  specifically  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1971,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Weber,  this  being  taken  note  of  sometime 
during  the  month  of  December  in  the  public 
press  specifically,  I  think,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Of  course,  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  Inferentially  said  that  the  aero- 
space contract  should  be  approved  as  being 
tandem  to  auto. 

Finally,  the  stenographic  record  that  was 
taken  of  the  Informal  private  hearing,  when 
we  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  transcript,  that 
transcript  was  denied  by  administrative  act, 
not  of  the  Board,  because  the  issue  nev«' 
went  to  the  Board,  but  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Schlossberg  is  here,  as  well 
as  myself,  to  answer  any  specific  questions 
that  there  may  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock,  this  decision  was  orig- 
inally taken  with  the  machinists.  Are  they 
involved  in  any  way  at  all  in  your  suit? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  They  wlU  be  filing  suit, 
we  anticipate,  next  week.  Their  fact  situation 
is  a  little  bit  different.  It  is  essentially  the 
same,  but  a  little  bit  different  than  ours. 

Q.  How  many  workers  are  Involved  from 
your  union  In  this? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  Just  short  of  30,000. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock,  are  you  holding  up  re- 
negotiating this  contrart  until  this  suit  is 
resolved? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  We  are  not  going  to  re- 
negotiate the  contract.  The  companies  asked 
us  if  that  was  our  intention  when  the  Pay 
Board  took  its  action,  which  we  thought  was 
an  improper  action  and  the  labor  members 
did  not,  as  you  may  know,  vote  on  that 
motion. 

We  simply  told  the  companies  by  letter 
that  they  should  pay  the  34  cents  or  35  cents 
in  the  case  of  LTV  which  the  Pay  Board 
clearly  was  allowing  and  we  would  hold  In 
abeyance  the  question  of  the  17  cents  untU 
we  have  an  answer  to  this  suit. 

Q.  Have  they  agreed  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  They  have  agreed  to  do 
that.  They  have  paid  that  money. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  of  the  companies  to 
Join  with  you  In  this  action  or  did  any  of 
them  offer  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  No.  I  think  for  obvious  rea- 
sons they  prefer  not  to.  They  have  a  very 
sensitive  relationship  to  whoever  is  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Q.  Item  4  on  page  two,  you  talk  about 
"Administrative  and  political  convenience 
and  not  on  the  fact."  Would  you  clarify  the 
p>oIitical  convenience  aspects  of  It? 

Mr.  ScHLOssBZRO.  Our  allegation  there  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  there  were  state- 
ments made  by  Board  members  going  to  the 
question  of  strikes  as  to  whether  they  could 
stand  a  strike  or  whether  they  thought  It 
would  be  good  to  have  a  strike  and  whether 
they  thought  a  strike  would  be  successful.  It 
also  goes  to  the  Jawboning  by  Administration 
officials  which  bad  a  definite  effect  on  t^e 
Board. 
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We  believe  that  the  basis  of  the  order 
should  be  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  legal 
reason  sufficient  to  Justify  it.  No  such  facts 
were  put  into  the  record,  no  such  findings 
were  made,  and  we  think  that  on  the  set  of 
facts  which  becomes  apparent  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  story  of  the  aero^jace  contracts 
in  the  public  press  and  from  the  comments 
that  these  people  have  made,  it  is  clear  that 
they  made  this  decision  not  on  the  facts  of 
the  aerospace  contract,  but  on  what  they 
thought  was  their  proper  role  within  the 
press  and  the  relative  strength  and  incon- 
venience of  a  strike  in  other  settlements 
which  were  much  larger  than  the  aerospace, 
which  they  i4>proved. 

Q.  As  a  point  about  possible  threat  of 
strikes  and  in  effect  challenge  the  unions  in- 
volved to  strike  in  view  of  the  weak  situa- 
tion which  they  find  themselves,  was  that  ex- 
plicitly said  in  Board  meetings? 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  I  don't  think  they  ever 
said  It  on  the  record. 

Q.  I  know,  but  was  it  said  aside  from 
the  record?  I  Imagine  on  the  record,  no,  but 
did  they  say  that  privately? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  On  the  2l8t  of  December 
and  again,  I  think  it  was  on  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, there  were  numerous  meetings,  but  they 
were  all  off  the  record  caucus  meetings.  No 
one  said  to  us,  "WeU,  go  ahead  and  strike." 
It  was  conveyed  in  this  sense:  "Obviously 
if  there  is  a  strike  It  will  have  no  great  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  It  will  affect  only  your 
own  members  and  the  companies-  Involved." 

Nobody  challenged  us  or  dared  us  to  go 
on  strike,  but  the  message,  I  think,  was  quite 
clear.  And  we  had  some  very  heated  exchange 
because  I  had  repeatedly  said  prior  to  the 
8th  of  Novemtjer  when  the  policy  was  set, 
when  originally  they  were  talking  about  five 
percent,  that  they  certainly  weren't  going  to 
get  the  miners  back  in  the  pits  for  five  per- 
cent. 

Of  coivse,  the  coal  piles  of  the  utility  com- 
panies were  beginning  to  shrink  very  dras- 
tically. It  was  quite  obvious  they  had  to 
settle  the  coal  situation  and  it  should  have 
been  settled  and  what  they  submitted  should 
have  been  approved. 

The  4.1  percent  of  the  16  percent  there  was 
to  bail  out  a  bankrupt  pension  scheme  where 
the  benefits,  as  you  know,  had  been  Increased 
In  1969,  and  certainly  the  Input  was  desper- 
ately needed. 

Q.  Isnt  there  an  expedited  court  proce- 
dure? How  does  that  apply  to  this? 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  There  Is  an  emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  which  was  set  up  by  the 
1971  amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  The  only  cases,  however, 
that  go  directly  to  that  court  are  cases  which 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
or  of  the  statute  as  applied  by  the  Board. 

This  suit  is  framed  in  terms  of  Ulegallty 
and  not  in  terms  of  tmconstitutionallty,  so 
this  suit  wUl  be  filed  today  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Appeals  from  this  suit,  should  there 
be  an  ai^eal,  would  be  heard  by  that  tem- 
porary emergency  Covirt  of  Appeals.  But  we 
do  not  go  Into  the  direct  review  category  at 
this  point. 

Q.  Is  there  a  way  of  stimulating  action  In 
the  District  Court  on  this  thing? 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  Well,  we  are  asking  for  a 
permanent  injunction  here  and  inasmuch  as 
this  is  an  administrative  matter  in  which 
we  allege  irreparable  injury  which  effects 
not  only  aerospace  but  other  contracts 
throughout  the  nation,  and  since  we  have 
alleged  defects  of  such  magnitude  by  this 
Board  and  such  high-handed  eulminlstrative 
dealing,  I  would  think  the  inference  is  clear 
that  nobody  can  depend  on  a  fair  shake  from 
this  Board  and  I  think  the  case  Itself  argues 
for  prompt  consideration. 

However,  I  should  say  that  the  complaint 
Itself  Is  37  pages  long,  with  20  pages  of  ex- 
hibits, and  it  is  not  a  matter  that  could  be 
decided  In  a  day. 
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Q.  What  Impllcatlona  are  there  tor  the  op- 
eration of  the  Pay  Board  as  a  whole  for 
other  contracts  Involved  here? 

Mr.  ScHLossBERo.  Well.  let's  take  a  few 
cases.  It  their  basic  procedures  are  bad,  then 
It  seems  to  me  any  order  that  they  Issue,  not 
only  In  the  aerospace  case,  la  vulnerable.  If 
they  deny  the  kind  of  legal  due  process  re- 
quired by  the  Act  and  those  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  which 
were  incorporated  in  the  new  amendments, 
then  any  order  so  drafted  would  be  vulner- 
able. 

If  they  refuse  to  give  reasons  for  their 
findings  m  other  cases,  as  they  did  In  this 
case,  and  Indeed  make  no  legally  stifflcient 
findings  of  fact  whatsoever,  then  I  woitld 
think  any  of  those  orders  are  viilnerable. 

If  the  delegation  has  been  Improper,  then 
the  delegation  has  been  Improper  for  other 
contracts  which  were  rejected  and  might  be 
rejected. 

And  finally,  if  we  are  correct  that  the 
President  has  not  acted  as  he  should  have 
acted  in  the  controlling  of  interest  rates  and 
finance  charges,  then  none  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Board,  which  affect  a  substan- 
tial part  of  an  industry,  and  that  Is  a  sub- 
stantial Industry  In  commerce,  are  legally 
sufficient  acts. 

So  that  the  actions  we  refer  to  with  re- 
spects to  procedural  deficiencies  are  very 
serious  Indeed  and  apply  not  only  to  this 
case,  but  other  cases. 

Q.  If  you  are  successful  in  this  suit,  that. 
In  effect,  is  pretty  well  going  to  destroy  the 
Pay  Board  as  presently  constituted.  Isn't  It? 

Mr.  ScHLossBEBQ.  I  think  it  might  make  the 
Pay  Board  act  procedurally  correct  rather 
than  destroying  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock.  If  this  does  result  in 
emaciating  the  Pay  Board  so  it  can't  func- 
tion, are  you  prepared  for  that  eventuality, 
to  see  the  Pay  Board  become  inoperable? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  The  things  to  which  Mr. 
Schlossberg  referred  are  repairable  defici- 
encies. For  example.  If  we  are  correct  in  our 
allegation  relative  to  the  acts  the  President 
has  taken  with  regard  to  interest  and  finance 
charges,  then  that  deficiency  can  be  re- 
paired by  an  agency  acting  for  the  President 
and  if  the  Board  has  been  improper  in  its 
procedures  they  can  repair  that  deficiency. 

There  is  nothing  here  that  strikes  down 
the  Board  as  such.  We  are  not,  as  Mr. 
Schlossberg  said,  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  act  or  of  the  constitutional 
function  of  this  Board.  There  Is  nothing  we 
clMm  they  cannot  fix  themselves. 

Q.  So  you  wo\ild  like  to  see  a  reformation 
of  the  Pay  Board  along  these  lines,  rather 
than  its  destruction? 

Mr.  Woodcock:  That  is  right.  I  might  say 
I  think  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  they  acted 
Improperly  in  at  least  one  regard,  since  in 
the  hearing  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  and 
the  United  Transport  Union,  they  did  hold 
a  public  hearing  in  that  case  which  would 
Indicate  that  they  realize  to  that  point  they 
had  been  acting  Improperly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  way  of  telling  how 
long  it  might  take  your  case  to  be  heard  and 
seUled? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  I  would  have  to  defer  to 
Mr.  Schlossberg. 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  I  really  couldn't  say.  We 
are  going  to  want  to  take  some  depositions 
of  Pay  Board  members  and  agents  of  the 
Administration  and  that  may  take  a  Uttle 
while.  I  would  think  Just  from  the  mere  size 
of  the  complaint  and  the  breadth  of  the 
verified  allegations  we  make  here.  It  is  not 
a  matter  that  oould  be  dlqiosed  of  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  days. 

It  is  a  serious  complaint  and  It  has  to  be 
taken  seriously  and  those  kinds  of  things 
cannot  be  done  overnight. 

Q.  If  you  do  win,  would  this  mean  the 
Pay  Board  would  have  to  review  all  past 
decisions  It  has  made? 
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Mr.  SCHI.06SBBUI.  No,  I  would  think  no, 
becaiise  we  are  the  only  parties  to  this  par- 
tlctilar  suit  and  any  decree  that  Is  framed 
would  be  framed  in  terms  of  our  situation 
and  other  parties  would  have  to.  In  reliance 
upon  the  same  principles  of  law,  come  back 
to  the  court  for  relief. 

We  have  asked  for  very  specific  relief.  We 
have  asked  for  declarations  of  lllegaUty 
Which  would  apply  only  to  our  case,  even 
though  it  might  have  more  universal  appli- 
cation if  other  parties  rely  on  them.  We  have 
asked  for  injunction  opportunity  action  to 
prevent  the  Pay  Board  from  interfering  with 
lawful  contracts. 

Q.  But  aren't  other  unions  going  to  per- 
haps rely  on  this  decision  in  sort  of  a  tandem 
relationship? 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  I  think  they  might.  I 
think  a  lot  of  unions  or  workers  have  been 
mistreated  by  the  mishandling,  for  Instance, 
of  the  tandem  situation,  and  that  they  would 
tandem  themselves  to  this  suit  to  straighten 
out  the  Board's  arbitrary  action  In  tandem. 

Mr.  Woodcock  reminds  me  perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  why  this  suit  is  in  the  name  of  Judge 
Boldt  only.  As  we  read  the  Act,  all  legal 
authority  Is  vested  In  the  only  full  time  officer 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Pay  Board  Itself 
and  that  Is  the  Judge,  so  this  suit  is  a  suit 
brought  against  Judge  Boldt  Individually  and 
In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board, 
because  the  Pay  Board  acts  only  through  the 
full  time  office  of  the  Chairman. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  why  you,  and  Mr. 
Patman,  too,  I  assume,  feel  that  Mr.  Mc- 
cracken's notice  of  December  23rd  was  Im- 
proper as  far  as  interest  rates  and  finance? 

Mr.  Schlossberg.  Yes.  The  Act  says — and  I 
can't  give  you  the  exact  language.  I  could, 
but  I  am  sure  you  don't  want  the  exact 
language — that  before  the  Pay  Board  acts 
with  respect  to  an  Industry  substantial 
enough  that  it  may  have  an  impact  on  the 
economy,  the  President  or  his  delegate  should 
act  with  respect  to  controlling  Interest  rates 
and  finance  charges  or  he  should  issue  find- 
ings of  fact  and  determinations  and  reasons 
why  such  control  was  not  necessary. 

Now.  Mr.  Mccracken's  letter  of  a  page  and 
a  half.  Issued  late  in  December,  to  take  a 
swipe,  so  to  speak,  at  this  section  of  the 
Act,  is  insufficient.  The  Act  requires  not 
only  a  determination  of  fact  and  a  finding 
and  reasons  for  that  finding,  but  It  also  says 
that  in  important  matters  covered  by  the 
Act,  unless  reasons  are  given  why  it  should 
not  be  done,  there  should  be  a  public  formal 
hearing. 

No  hearing  whatsoever  was  conducted  on 
the  McCracken  statement.  It  was  simply 
issued  as  a  last  minute  hurry-up  vague  state- 
ment over  the  title  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council.  It  was  Issued  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

Now,  Congressman  Patman  has  written 
the  President  a  very  long  letter  detailing  the 
insufficiency  of  that  legal  action  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  we  think  he  makes  a  good 
case  and  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  make 
a  good  case  on  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock,  at  the  time  the  Pay 
Board  announced  Its  decision  on  the  aero- 
space contract,  you  made  a  statement  where 
you  said  you  had  an  understanding  that  the 
tandem  relationship  would  be  recognized. 

Does  this  understanding  appear  in  your 
suit  as  a  compatnt  or  violation? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  It  is  referenced  in  the  com- 
plaint, yes.  On  the  question  of  assurances, 
the  form  of  it  was,  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  of  November,  at  this  point  in  time,  the 
labor  submission  had  been  voted  on  first  and 
rejected.  The  Industry  submission  had  been 
voted  on  and  rejected.  We  then  had  before  us 
the  public  members  submission  which  was 
clearly  going  to  be  accepted  and  I  asked  a 
series  of  questions,  many  of  which  went,  of 
course,  to  the  matter  of  aerospace  which  was 
very  prominent  in  my  mind  at  the  time. 
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I  was  told,  "Yes,  we  wlU  aiH>roTe  aero- 
space." The  assurance  went  to  the  point 
that,  "If  In  fact  what  you  claim  Is  shown 

to  be  true "  because  they  had  no  way  of 

knowing  except  my  claim  as  to  what  had 
been  the  past  relationship  between  aerospace 
and  auto,  then  this  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
is  meant  by  the  exception  paragr^h  to 
which  my  attention  had  been  drawn  there, 
Harry  Bernstein  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
quoting  Mr.  Arnold  Weber,  makes  reference 
back  to  this  and  supports  the  contentions 
I  am  now  repeating  this  morning. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  made  clear  to  you  a 
strike  In  the  aerospace  industry  wouldn't 
make  much  difference.  That  sounds  like  a 
policy  decision  and  yet  you  say  it  is  a  political 
decision,  which  in  1972  means  partisan  pol- 
itics, does  It  not? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  None  of  this  was  ever  said 
in  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Pay  Board.  This 
was  said  in  caucus  and  was  said,  I  repeat, 
not  on  the  basis  of  challenging  us  to  strike. 
but  simply  as  an  observation.  "Well,  if  the 
strike  ensues " 

At  no  time  were  we  threatening  a  strike, 
because  we  had  no  argument  with  the  com- 
panies, but  it  was  simply  an  observation  It 
would  have  no  great  impact  on  the  economy 
becatise  this  Is  a  very  depressed  industry,  as 
though  there  la  one  rule  for  depressed  in- 
dustries and  another  rule  for  Industries  that 
are  not  depressed  or  that  do  have  a  wide  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  which  we  find 
intolerable. 

Q.  Who  would  gain  politically  and  In  what 
way?  You  refer  to  the  poUticcd  Implication 
here. 

Mr.  Woodcock.  I  think,  and  Mr.  Schloasberg 
can  correct  me  on  this  If  I  am  wrong,  we  are 
using  the  term  "political"  not  necessarily  in 
a  partisan  sense,  but  an  act  by  people  vrbo 
are  acting  politically,  which  Is  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  That  Is  what  we  mean,  not  par- 
tisan. 

Q.  You  don't  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
partisan  advantage  here? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  That  might  have  a  periph- 
eral impact.  Qxiite  obviously,  had  we  called 
a  strike  which  would  have  had  some  effect 
in  Southern  California  in  particular,  which 
Itself  has  grave  economic  difficulties,  it  could 
be  said  to  be  counter-productive. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock,  haven't  there  been  con- 
versations between  other  labor  members  and 
you  and  certain  employer  members,  querying 
them  on  the  decision  of  the  Board  on  the 
railroad  signalmen  decision  and  a  response 
in  that  case  being.  "What  the  hell  do  you 
want  us  to  do.  have  another  strike?  It  would 
cost  us  (34  million." 

Now,  do  you  feel  that  kind  of  thing  re- 
flected the  thinking  of  the  Board  generally 
as  to  the  attitude  toward  a  depressed  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  I  think  what  they  were 
saying  in  early  January  was  they  had  already 
reached  their  decision.  It  has  not  been  regis- 
tered, but  they  made  the  decision  and  these 
comments  were  made  In  support  of  the  con- 
clusions they  had  mtule. 

An  alternate  to  an  Industry  member  came 
forward  In  a  meeting  arranged  by  some  public 
members  with  me  and  he  had  a  formula  he 
could  get  some  industry  votes  for.  It  so  hap- 
pens this  alternate  was  the  man  who  Is  Chair- 
man of  Southern  Pacific. 

I  said,  "Are  you  ready  to  apply  that  same 
formula  to  the  railroad  case  when  it  comes 
before  us  next  week?" 

He  said.  "Oh,  no.  that  is  a  different  matter." 
That,  in  a  nutshell,  shows  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  rules  In  their  minds,  dif- 
ferent ways  of  approaching  things. 

Q.  Mr.  Woodcock,  one  of  the  points  you 
make  is  that  by  knocking  down  aerospace 
while  approving  other  contracts,  they  are 
discriminating  against  aerospace.  Does  that 
mean    until   this   suit   is   settled   that  the 
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UAW  might  not  vote  on  other  contracts  that 
oome  before  the  Board? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Oreathouse, 
who  is  voting  for  me  as  the  alternate,  voted 
gubeequent  to  the  aerospace  decision  to  allow 
the  railroad  contract  to  go  Into  effect.  His 
was  the  eighth  vote  supplied  which  was  re- 
quired to  give  a  majority. 

Q.  Earlier  though,  he  had  abstained  on 
the  same  resolution,  hadn't  he? 

Mr.  Woodcock.  Earlier  he  had  abstained, 
"nils  was  a  tactical  consideration  because  I 
had  alleged  to  the  public  members  if  it  had 
taken  one  or  two  or  whatever  votes  to  vali- 
date the  oo«a  contracts,  they  would  have  sup- 
plied those  votes,  but  as  long  as  they  can 
hide  l)ehlnd  industry-labor  and  appear  to  be 
pure  and  sanctimonious,  that  they  would 
do  so.  

That  was  a  tactical  consideration  to  try 
to  bring  that  about. 

The  Press.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(In  the  U.8.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  America] 
Verified  Complaint  fob  Injttnctivk  Relief 

AND  DECLABATOBT  JUDGMENT 

International  Union,  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW) ,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48314.  Plaintiff,  v. 
Honorable  George  H.  Boldt,  Individually,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board,  2000  "M"' 
Street.  Washington,  D.C.  20608,  Defendant. 

Comes  now  plaintiff  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW) , 
hereinafter  "UAW",  by  its  attorneys  to  allege 
and  coII^>laint  of  defendant  as  follows : 
count  I 

1.  This  Is  a  civil  action  for  declaratory 
Judgment  and  injunctive  relief.  The  Coxxrt 
has  Jurisdiction  of  this  action  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  210(a)  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzation  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (P.L. 
92-210,  amending  P.L.  91-379),  84  Stat.  799, 
hereinafter  the  "Act",  which  provides  as 
follows : 

"Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  because 
of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of  this  title. 
or  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  may  bring  an  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  Stetes,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  for  appropriate 
relief,  including  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment,  vnrlt  of  injunction  (subject  to  the 
limitations  in  section  211) ,  and/or  damages." 

2.  Plaintiff  Is  the  recognized  coUectlve 
bargaining  representative  of  more  than 
1,300,000  employees  In  industries  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  with  its  headquarters 
at  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich- 
igan 48214. 

3.  For  purposes  of  the  Act,  Section  201.3 
of  the  Stabilization  of  wages  and  salaries 
regulations,  hereinafter  "regulations",  de- 
fines "person"  to  include  "any  labor  organi- 
zation." 6  CFR  Section  201.3  (36  Fed.  Reg- 
ister No.  252,  p.  25428,  December  31.  1971). 
Thus,  the  language  "any  person  .  .  ."  In 
Section  210(a)  of  the  Act  Includes  any  labor 
organization. 

4.  Plaintiff  is  a  labor  organization  both 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  as  construed 
by  Section  201.3  of  the  regulations  (6  CFR 
Section  201.3)  and  vrtthln  th3  meaning  of 
Section  2(6)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended  [29  UJS.C.  Section 
152(5)1.  Thus,  plaintiff  Is  a  person  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  210(a)    thereof. 

5.  Defendant  Oeorge  H.  Boldt  Is  Chairman 
of  the  Pay  Board,  and  has  his  offices  at 
2000  "M"  Street,  Washington.  D.C.  20608, 
within  this  Judicial  district.  Defendant  is 
sued  both  Individually  and  in  his  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board. 

6.  The  Pay  Board  is  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment.  created  by  Sec- 
tion 7  of  Executive  Order  11627.  Issued  by 
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President  Nixon  on  October  15,  1971,  pursu- 
ant to  his  authority  under  Section  203  and 
Section  204  of  the  Act. 

7.  Under  Section  7(b)  of  Executive  Order 
11627,  the  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board  Is  a 
full-time  official  of  the  United  States.  Said 
Chairman  Is  the  only  full-time  member  of 
the  Pay  Board. 

8.  Under  Section  204(2)  of  the  Act.  the 
legal  authority  of  the  Pay  Board  is  vested 
solely  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Pay  Board. 

9.  Under  Executive  Order  11627  and  Coot 
of  Living  Coimcll  Order  No.  3.  both  of  which 
were  issued  October  16.  1971,  the  Pay  Board 
acts  through  its  Chairman. 

10.  During  or  about  September,  1968, 
plaintiff  entered  Into  a  ooUectlve  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Air- 
craft Company,  hereinafter  called  "Douglas". 
Said  collective  bargaining  agreement  covered 
approximately  16.600  Individuals,  who  are 
employed  by  the  company  and  are  repre- 
sented by  plaintiff. 

11.  On  or  about  September  10,  1968,  plain- 
tiff and  Douglas  entered  Into  a  letter  of 
agreement  concerning  the  Cost-of-Llvlng 
Adjustment  (hereinafter  COLA)  Increases 
provided  for  in  the  aforesaid  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  A  true  copy  of  this  letter 
of  agreement  is  attached  hereto  as  plaintiff's 
Exhibit  A,  and  by  reference  made  part  of 
this  complaint.  (Hereinafter,  this  letter  of 
agreement  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "Douglas 
overage  letter.") 

12.  Under  the  aforesaid  Douglas  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  overage  letter, 
Douglas  undertook  to  pay  certain  COLA 
"overages,"  generated  by  actual  cost-of-living 
increases  in  excess  of  the  annual  limitations 
In  the  contract.  These  COLA  overages  were 
designed  to  protect  employees  against  any 
unusually  fast  increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
during  the  term  of  the  1968  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

13.  Under  the  aforesaid  Douglas  coUectlve 
bargaining   agreement   and   overage   letter: 

A.  Douglas  owes,  by  way  of  COLA  overage, 
a  34  cents  per  hour  wage  Increase  to  em- 
ployees represented  by  plaintiff. 

B.  Said  34  cent  Increase  is  retroactive  to 
July  19,  1971  and  was  therefore  due  and  pay- 
able before  November  14,  1971. 

14.  By  a  letter  dated  September  7,  1971, 
Ken  Bannon,  Director  of  plaintiff's  Aerospace 
Department,  Informed  Douglas  that  the 
COLA  overage  due  under  the  1968  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  overage  letter 
amounted  to  a  34  cents  per  hour  wage  in- 
crease retroactive  to  July  19,  1971  and  de- 
manded payment  of  said  Increase  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Douglas  overage 
letter.  A  true  copy  of  this  letter  is  attached 
as  Exhibit  A-1,  and  by  reference  made  a  part 
of  this  complaint. 

16.  Said  34  cent  wage  increase,  owed  by 
way  of  COLA  overage,  arises  solely  under  the 
terms  of  the  aforesaid  1968  Douglas  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  overage  letter. 

16.  Douglas'  liabUity  for  the  said  COLA 
overage  and  the  extent  of  that  liability  was 
established  under  the  1968  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  overage  letter  long 
before  August  15,  1971.  As  early  as  Septem- 
ber 10.  1968,  the  Douglas  overage  letter  es- 
tablished that  said  COLA  overage  was  to  be 
made  avaUable  on  September  16.  1971  retro- 
active to  July  19.  1971.  These  moneys  were 
due  and  payable  before  November  14.  1971. 

17.  Dxiring  or  about  October.  1968.  plain- 
tiff entered  into  a  collective  bargaining  b«ree- 
ment  with  the  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation, 
hereinafter  called  LTV.  Said  Collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  covered  approximately 
6.500  individuals  who  are  employed  by  LTV 
and  are  represented  by  plaintiff. 

18.  On  or  about  October  18,  1968,  plaintiff 
and  LTV  entered  into  a  letter  of  agreement 
concerning  the  COLA  Increases  provided  for 
in  the  aforesaid  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. A  true  copy  of  this  letter  of  agreement 
is  attached  hereto  as  plaintiff's  Exhibit  B. 
and  by  reference  made  part  of  this  complaint. 
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(Hereinafter,  this  letter  of  agreement  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  "LTV  overage  letter.") 

19.  Under  the  aforesaid  LTV  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  overage  letter,  LTV 
undertook  to  pay  certain  COLA  overages 
generated  by  actual  cost-of-living  Increases 
In  excess  of  the  annual  limitations  In  the 
contract.  These  COLA  overages  were  designed 
to  protect  employees  against  any  unusually 
fast  Increase  in  the  cost-of-living  during  the 
term  of  the  1968  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

20.  Under  the  aforesaid  LTV  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  overage  letter: 

A.  LTV  Aerospace  Corporation  owes,  by  way 
of  COLA  overage,  a  36  cants  per  hour  wage 
Increase  to  employees  represented  by  plain- 
tiff. 

B.  Said  35  cent  Increase  Is  made  available 
on  October  17,  1971,  and  therefw*  was  due 
and  payable  before  November  14,  1971. 

21.  By  a  letter  dated  September  7.  1971. 
Ken  Bannon,  Director  of  plaintiff's  Aerospace 
Department,  Informed  LTV  that  the  COLA 
overage  due  under  the  1968  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  overage  letter 
amounted  to  at  least  34  cents  per  hour  wage 
Increase,  and  demanded  payment  of  said  In- 
crease In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
LTV  overage  letter.  This  letter  Is  attached  as 
Exhibit  B-1  and  by  reference  made  a  part  of 
this  complaint. 

22.  Said  34  cent  wage  Increase,  owed  by 
way  of  the  COLA  overage,  arises  solely  under 
the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  1968  LTV  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  and  overage  letter. 

23.  LTV's  llabUity  for  the  said  COLA  over- 
age and  the  extent  of  that  liability  was  es- 
tablished by  the  1968  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  the  overage  letter  long  before 
August  15,  1971. 

24.  As  early  as  October  18.  1968,  the  LTV 
overage  letter  established  that  said  COLA 
overage  was  to  be  made  available  on  October 
17,  1971.  and  was  therefore  due  and  payable 
before  November  14,  1971. 

25.  During  or  about  October,  1968.  plain- 
tiff entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  North  American  Rockwell 
Corporation,  hereinafter  called  NAR.  Said 
collective  bargaining  agreement  covered  ap- 
proximately 9.000  Individuals  who  are  em- 
ployed by  NAR  and  are  represented  by  plain- 
tiff. 

26.  On  or  about  October  11,  1968,  plaintiff 
and  NAR  entered  into  a  letter  of  agreement 
concerning  the  COLA  Increases  provided  for 
In  the  aforesaid  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. A  true  copy  of  this  letter  of  agree- 
ment concerning  the  COLA  Increases  pro- 
vided for  In  the  aforesaid  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  Is  attached  hereto  as 
plaintiff's  Exhibit  C,  and  by  reference  made 
part  of  this  complaint.  (Hereinafter,  this 
letter  of  agreement  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  "NAR  overage  letter.") 

27.  Under  the  aforesaid  NAR  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  overage  letter, 
NAR  undertook  to  pay  certain  COLA  over- 
ages, generated  by  actual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  annual  limitations 
In  the  contract.  These  COLA  overages  were 
designed  to  protect  employees  against  any 
unusually  fast  Increase  In  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing during  the  term  of  the  1968  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

28.  Under  the  aforesaid  NAR  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  overage  letter. 

A.  NAR  owes,  by  vray  of  COLA  overage,  a 
34  cents  per  hour  wage  increase  to  em- 
ployees represented  by  plaintiff. 

B.  Said  34  cent  increase  was  made  avail- 
able on  October  1,  1971,  and  was.  therefore, 
due  and  payable  before  November  14,  1971. 

29.  By  a  letter  dater  September  7,  1971. 
Ken  Bannon,  Director  of  plaintiff's  Aero- 
space Department,  Informed  NAR  that  the 
COLA  overage  due  under  the  1968  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  overage  letter 
amounted  to  a  34  cents  per  hour  wage  in- 
crease, and  demanded  pajrment  of  said  In- 
crease In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
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NAR  overage  letter.  This  letter  la  attached 
as  Exhibit  C-1  and  by  reference  made  a 
part  of  this  complaint. 

30.  Said  34  cent  wage  increase,  owed  by 
way  of  the  COLA  overage,  arises  solely  under 
the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  1968  NAR  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  and  overage  let- 
ter and  was  due  and  payable  before  Novem- 
ber 14.  1971. 

31.  NAR '8  liability  for  the  said  COLA  over- 
age and  the  extent  of  that  liability  was  estab- 
lished by  the  1968  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  overage  letter,  long  before 
August  15,  1971. 

32.  As  early  as  October  11,  1968,  the  NAR 
overage  letter  established  that  said  COLA 
overage  was  to  be  made  available  on  October 
1,  1971,  and  was,  therefore,  due  and  payable 
before  November  14,  1971. 

33.  On  or  about  December  6,  1971,  plain- 
tiff entered  Into  a  new  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  with  Douglas.  (Said  agree- 
ment hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "new 
Douglas  agreement.") 

34.  On  or  about  December  13,  1971,  plain- 
tiff entered  Into  a  new  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  with  LTV.  (Said  agreement 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "new  LTV 
agreement.") 

35.  On  or  about  December  15,  1971,  plain- 
tiff entered  Into  a  new  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  with  NAR.  (Said  agreement 
with  the  new  Douglas  agreement  tmd  the 
new  LTV  agreement  collectively  referred  to 
as  the  "new  Aerospace  agreements,"  or  the 
"Aerospace  agreements.") 

36.  The  new  Douglas  agreement  provides 
for  an  aggregate  first  year  wage  increase  of 
17  cents  per  hour  which  was,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  any  COLA  overage.  The  average 
hourly  wage  cost  at  the  termination  of  the 
prior  Douglas  agreement  was  $5,222  (Includ- 
ing the  34  cent  COLA  overage).  Thus,  If  one 
excludes  any  COLA  overage  from  the  first 
year  wage  Increase,  the  aggregate  first  year 
Increase  under  the  new  Douglas  agreement 
is  less  than  5.5  per  cent. 

37.  The  new  LTV  agreement  provides  for  an 
aggregate  first  year  wage  Increase  of  16  cents 
per  hour,  exclusive  of  any  COLA  overage. 
The  average  hourly  wage  cost  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  prior  LTV  agreement  was  $5,217 
(Including  the  35  cent  COLA  overage). 
Thus,  If  one  excludes  any  COLA  overage  from 
the  first  year  wage  Increase,  the  aggregate 
first  year  wage  Increase  under  the  new  LTV 
agreement  Is  less  than  5.6  per  cent. 

38.  The  new  NAR  agreement  provides  for 
an  aggregate  first  year  wage  Increase  of  17 
cents  per  hour,  exclusive  of  any  COLA  over- 
age. The  average  hourly  wage  cost  at  the 
termination  of  the  prior  NAR  agreement  was 
96.319  (Including  the  34  cent  COLA  overage) . 
Thus,  If  one  excludes  any  COLA  overage  from 
the  first  year  wage  Increase,  the  aggregate 
first  year  wage  Increase  under  the  new  NAR 
agreement  is  less  than  5.5  per  cent. 

39.  The  new  Aerospace  agreements  were 
submitted  to  defendant  for  approval  during 
the  month  of  December,  1971. 

40.  On  or  about  December  21,  1971,  defend- 
ant held  a  closed  hearing  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  new  Aerospace  agreements 
should  be  approved.  Defendant  invited  plain- 
tiff, Douglas,  NAR,  among  others,  to  make 
presentations.  Plaintiff,  Douglas,  LTV,  and 
NAR,  among  others,  made  presentations  urg- 
ing that  defendant  approve  the  new  Aero- 
space contracts.  No  contrary  evidence  was 
presented,  and  no  further  evidentiary  hear- 
ings were  held  subsequently. 

41.  On  or  about  January  5,  1972.  defendant 
ordered  the  new  Aerospace  contracts  dis- 
approved and  Issued  an  official  press  release 
to  that  effect.  A  true  copy  of  said  press 
release  (hereinafter  "defendant's  order")  is 
attached  hereto  as  plaintiff's  Exhibit  D,  and 
made  part  of  this  complaint  by  reference. 

42.  Said  press  release  constitutes  the  only 
written  public  order  of  defendant  disap- 
proving the  new  Aerospace  agreements,  al- 
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though  private  communications  were  sent  to 
the  parties. 

43.  On  or  about  January  13,  1972,  defend- 
ant Issued  a  resolution  authorizing  the  ap- 
proval, without  further  action  by  the  Pay 
Board,  of  new  Aerospace  agreements  previ- 
ously disapproved  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  among  others:  (1)  the  aggregate 
average  first  year  wage  Increase  does  not 
exceei  34  cents  per  hour,  except  In  the  case 
of  the  LTV  agreements  where  It  must  not 
exceed  35  cents  per  hour;  (11)  the  effective 
dates  of  any  other  wages  increase  contem- 
plated by  the  disapproved  agreements  may 
not  be  made  earlier;  and  (111)  there  may  be 
no  Increase  In  non-wage  benefits  or  contri- 
butions over  those  In  the  disapproved  agree- 
ments. A  true  copy  of  said  resolution  (here- 
inafter "defendant's  resolution")  Is  attached 
hereto  as  plaintiff's  Exhibit  E,  and  made  part 
of  this  complaint  by  reference. 

44.  The  aforesaid  order  and  resolution  of 
the  Pay  Board,  acting  through  defendant, 
purport  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act,  or 
the  authority  delegated  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

All  acts  and  practices  of  the  Pay  Board, 
through  defendant,  with  regard  to  the  afore- 
said order  and  resolution  arise  out  of  the  Act 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  102(a)  of  the 
Act,  even  where  such  acts  or  practices  may  be 
In  arbitrary,  capricious.  In  excess  of  author- 
ity, or  otherwise  unlawful. 

All  regulations  of  the  StabUlzatlon  of 
Wages  and  Salaries  Regulations  (hereinafter 
"regulations")  arise  out  of  the  Act  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  210(a)  of  the  Act, 
even  where  such  regulations  may  be  arbi- 
trary, capricious.  In  excess  of  authority,  or 
ottierwlse  unlawful. 

45.  On  or  about  November  8,  1971:  de- 
fendant Issued  a  general  pay  standard  (here- 
inafter "standard")  which  provides.  In  part, 
that  the  maximum  permissible  annual  aggre- 
gate wage  Increases  for  new  labor  agreements 
shall  be  5.5  per  cent.  This  standard  has  con- 
tinued m  effect  and  Is  now  Incorporated  In 
Section  201.10  of  the  regulations,  6  CFR  Sec- 
tion 201.10. 

46.  On  or  about  November  8,  1971.  de- 
fendant Issued  certain  regulations  governing 
pay  adjustments.  Said  regulations  provided 
m  part: 

"4.  (a)  Effective  November  14.  1971,  the 
general  pay  standard  shall  be  applicable  to 
new  labor  agreements  .  .  . 

"(b)  Existing  contracts  and  pay  practices 
previously  set  forth  toill  be  allowed  to  operate 
according  to  their  terms  .  .  ."  (emphasis  sun- 
plied) 

In  that  the  aforementioned  COLA  over- 
ages are  due  and  payable  under  old  labor 
agreements  (I.e.,  the  1968  agreements  and 
overage  letters),  under  the  terms  of  this 
statement  the  general  pay  standard  Is  Inap- 
plicable, and  the  1968  agreements  and  over- 
age letters  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
according  to  their  terms. 

47.  On  or  about  November  12,  1971,  de- 
fendant Issued  the  following  decision  inter- 
preting Its  regulations  on  old  contracts: 

"Existing  regulations  of  the  Pay  Board  pro- 
vide that:  'Existing  contracts  and  pay  prac- 
tices previously  set  forth  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  according  to  their  terms  .  .  .•  This 
means  that,  effective  November  14,  1971,  all 
the  terms  of  such  contracts  and  pay  prac- 
tices  are  ftMy  operative  . . ."  (emphasis  sup- 
plied) ^ 

In  that  the  aforementioned  COLA  over- 
ages are  due  and  payable  under  1968  labor 
agreements,  this  Interpretation  makes  It  even 
clearer  that  said  COLA  overages  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  general  standard  for  new  con- 
tracts, but  must  be  approved  and  allowed  to 
become  fully  operative  solely  because  the 
Increases  in  question  have  the  character  of 
"old"  money. 

48.  On  or  about  November  12,  1871,  de- 
fendant adopted  the  following  regulation: 
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"The  base  date  from  which  the  general 
pay  standard  Increases  shall  be  measured  is 
November  13,  1971." 

Under  this  regulation  It  Is  clear  that  the 
COLA  overages  In  question,  like  other  in- 
creases due  and  payable  under  old  agree- 
ments and  letters  of  agreement,  muat  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  bttse  wage  rate  from 
which  the  aggregate  annual  Increase  under 
new  labor  agreements  are  calc\ilated,  and 
thus  such  old  Increases  must  not  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  first  year  Increase  to  which  the 
general  6.5  per  cent  standard  Is  applicable. 

49.  Likewise,  In  defendant's  official  form 
PB-1.  Issued  during  December  1971  and  cur- 
rently In  use  to  report  wage  adjustments 
under  collective  bargaining  agreements,  un- 
der the  heading  "Base  Period"  one  finds: 

"Retroactive  wage  salary  and  benefit  in- 
creases legally  applicable  to  and  paid  for 
November  13  should  be  included  In  the  base 
period  expenditures."  (PB-1,  p.  4,  Ool.  2) 

Under  this  regulation  It  Is  clear  that  the 
COLA  overages  In  question,  Uke  other  In- 
creases due  and  payable  under  all  agreements 
and  letters  of  agreement,  must  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  base  wage  rate  from  which 
the  aggregate  annual  Increase  xmder  new 
labor  agreements  are  calculated,  and  thus 
such  old  Increases  must  not  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  first  year  Increase  to  which  the 
general  6.6  per  cent  standard  Is  applicable. 

60.  On  or  about  December  31,  1971,  de- 
fendant Issued  Section  201.10  of  the  regula- 
tions which  provides.  In  relevant  part,  aa 
follows: 

"Effective  on  and  after  November  14,  1971, 
the  general  wage  and  salary  standard  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'standard')  Is  eetab- 
lUhed  as  6.6%.  The  standard  shall  apply  to 
any  wage  and  salary  increase  payable  with 
respect  to  the  appropriate  employee  unit 
pursuant  to  an  employment  contract  en- 
tered into  or  modified  on  or  aftre  Novem- 
ber 14.  1971  .  .  .  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  the  Regulations  under  this  title  or 
by  decision  of  the  Pay  Board,  the  standard 
shall  be  used  to  compute  the  maximum  per- 
missible annual  aggregate  wage  and  salary 
Increase  .  .  ."  (Section  201.10  of  regulations, 
36  Federal  Register,  No.  252,  at  25428.  Decem- 
ber 31. 1971.  emphasis  supplied.) 

61.  The  aforementioned  COLA  overages 
were  due  and  payable  under  the  1968  Aero- 
space contracts  and  overage  letters,  there- 
fore should  have  been  added  to  the  base  wage 
rate.  Thus,  under  defendant's  own  standard, 
the  Aerospace  contracts  should  have  been 
approved  In  that  the  actual  first  year  In- 
crease Is  less  than  6.6  percent  of  the  proper 
base  wage  rate. 

62.  Defendant's  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  said  COLA  overages  were  due  under  the 
1968  agreements  and  letters  and.  therefor, 
properly  should  have  been  considered  as  part 
of  the  base  wage  rate  Is  demonstrated  by 
defendant's  resolution  (plaintiff's  Exhibit  E). 
Said  resolution  offers  to  approve  first  year 
wage  Increases  exactly  equivalent,  both  In 
their  amounts  and  In  their  relative  differ- 
ences, to  the  COLA  overages  due  plaintlfl 
under  the  1968  Aerospace  agreements  and 
overage  letters.  Thus,  for  Douglas  and  for 
NAR,  defendant  offers  to  approve  a  34  cent 
Increase,  exactly  corresponding  (In  both 
amount  and  In  difference  from  the  other 
two  Aerospace  contracts)  to  the  35  cents 
COLA  overage  due  imder  the  1968  LTV  agree- 
ment and  overage  letter.  The  effective  dates 
approved  for  the  COLA  overage  Increase  are 
the  dates  specified  in  the  1968  letter  agree- 
ment. 

Plaintiff  alleges  on  Information  and  belief 
that,  because  of  the  "old  money"  character 
of  the  aforesaid  COLA  overages,  defendant 
was  advised  and  did  believe  that  it  was 
legally  obligated  to  approve  these  amounts, 
entirely  Independent  of  the  additional  18 
cents  or  17  cent  increase  introduced  by  the 
1971  agreements. 

63.  Nevertheless,  In  dealing  with  the  Aero- 
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space  agreements,  defendant  wrongfully  in- 
terpreted the  aforesaid  regulations,  among 
others,  and  the  Act  to  exclude  aforesaid 
COLA  overages  from  the  base  wage  rate, 
thereby  making  it  appear  that  the  first  year 
Increase  was  51  cents  (more  than  12  percent) 
while  in  reality  said  first  year  Increase  was  16 
cents  or  17  cents — ^less  than  defendant's  own 
6.5  percent  standard.  In  that  the  true  first 
year  increase  under  the  new  Aerospace  con- 
tracts is  within  defendant's  own  6.6  per- 
cent standard,  the  new  Aerospace  contracts 
should  have  been  approved  as  written. 

64.  The  aforesaid  regulations,  as  inter- 
preted and  applied  by  defendant's  order  dis- 
approving the  new  Aerospace  agreements,  as 
said  regulations  have  been  Interpreted  and 
might  be  applied  by  defendant's  resolution, 
and  as  said  regulations  might  be  Interpreted 
or  amended  by  some  future  action,  order,  oe 
resolution  of  defendant  interfering  with  the 
implementation  of  the  new  Aerospace  con- 
tracts as  written,  are  UNLAWFUL  because 
they  are  arbitrary,  capricious.  In  excess  of 
authority,  and  an  abuse  of  discretion,  in 
that: 

A.  As  set  forth  in  paragraphs  46  to  64  above, 
under  defendant's  own  interpretation  of  its 
regulations.  Increases  attributable  to  the 
COLA  overages,  in  that  they  constitute  "old" 
money  due  and  payable  under  the  1968  agree- 
ments and  overage  letters,  must  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  bsise  wage  rate.  Properly  cal- 
culated, the  aggregate  first  year  wage  Increase 
tmder  the  new  Aerospace  agreements  Is  only 
16  cents  or  17  cents,  less  than  the  defendant's 
own  5.5  per  cent  standard.  Thtis,  the  plain 
meaning  of,  said  regulations  requires:  (1) 
that  the  COLA  overages  be  allowed  to  be 
fully  Implemented  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  1968  agreements  and  overage  letters;  (11) 
that  Increases  attributable  to  said  COLA 
overages  be  included  In  the  base  wage  rate 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  aggregate  first 
year  increase  under  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments: (ill)  and  that  the  new  Aerospace 
agreements  be  approved  as  written  on  the 
ground  that  the  first  year  Increase  provided 
therein  is  less  than  the  6.5  per  cent  stand- 
ard. Nevertheless,  said  regxilations,  as  inter- 
preted by  defendant's  order  disapproving  the 
new  Aerospace  agreements,  as  said  regula- 
tions have  been  interpreted  and  might  be 
applied  by  defendant's  resolution,  and  as 
■aid  regulations  might  be  Interpreted  or 
amended  by  some  future  action,  order,  or 
resolution  of  defendant  interfering  with  the 
Implementation  of  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments as  written,  are  preventing  the  full 
Implementation  of  the  COLA  overages  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  1968  agreements 
and  letters;  are  not  Including  increases  due 
to  said  COLA  overages  in  the  base  wage  rate; 
and  are  preventing  the  implementation  of 
the  new  Aerospace  agreements  as  written, 
even  though  the  first  year  increases  pro- 
vided for  therein  are  less  than  defendant's 
own  6.6  per  cent  standard — all  of  which  is 
contrary  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  regu- 
lations, the  Act,  and  to  defendant's  own 
interpretation  at  both. 

B.  On  or  about  December  22,  1971,  de- 
fendant approved  a  labor  agreement  between 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  and 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference, 
covering  some  10,000  workers.  Said  agree- 
ment was  settled  on  November  16,  1971,  but 
covered  the  period  from  January  1,  1970  to 
June  30,  1973. 

(1)  This  agreement  provided  for  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent  effective  January  1, 1970, 
6.9  per  cent  effective  November  1,  1970,  2.9 
per  cent  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971,  and 
2.9  percent  retroactive  to  April  1,  1971.  ITie 
first  two  of  these  Increases  were  provided 
by  Congress  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  second 
two  were  provided  by  the  Presidential  Emer- 
gency Board  for  the  same  purpose.  Like  the 
1B68  Aerospace  agreements  and  letters,  all 
four  Increases  were  provided  for  considerably 
before  the  wage-price  freeze  went  Into  effect 
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on  August  16,  1971.  The  Signalmen's  agree- 
ment Independently  provided  for  the  follow- 
ing further  increases:  about  5  per  cent  retro- 
active to  October  1,  1971;  a  24  cent  increase 
on  April  1,  1972;  a  26  cent  increase  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1972;  and  a  26  cent  Increase  on  April 
1,  1973. 

(2)  If  one  follows  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  regulations  and  the  Act,  and  includes 
the  retroactive  Increase  in  the  base  wage  rate, 
the  aggregate  wage  Increase  for  the  first  year 
after  contract  settlement  amounts  to  slightly 
less  than  3  per  cent. 

(3)  In  approving  the  Signalmen's  contract, 
defendant  properly  Included  the  October  1, 
1971  retroactive  Increase  in  the  base  rate 
by  computing  the  base  rate  as  of  November 
13,  1971.  Defendant's  press  release  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1971,  provides: 

"As  of  November  13, 1971,  which  is  the  'base 
date'  to  be  used  in  establishing  a  base  for 
computing  increases  under  new  agreements, 
the  base  hourly  cost  for  workers  under  this 
[Signalmen's]  agreement  has  been  estab- 
lished at  $5.51  i>er  hoxir  .  .  .  This  amount 
includes  the  S%  increase  ctUled  for  on 
October  l,  1971."  (pages  2-3,  emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

Calculated  in  this  manner,  the  first  year 
increase  under  the  Signalmen's  agreement 
was  within  the  6.5  per  cent  standard. 

(4)  However,  If  defendant  had  treated  the 
Signalmen's  agreement  the  way  It  was  later 
to  treat  the  Aerospace  agreements  and  put 
the  retroactive  Increase  into  the  first  year 
Increase  by  excluding  said  Increases  from  the 
base  wage,  then  the  first  year  post-settlement 
increase  under  the  Signalmen's  agreement 
would  amount  to  about  15  per  cent  without 
the  Increases  mandated  by  Congress  and  the 
Presidential  E^mergency  Board  far  in  excess 
of  the  6.6  per  cent  standard. 

(6)  Defendent's  regulations  and  defend- 
ant's treatment  of  the  Signalmen's  agreement 
therevmder  are  thus  manifestly  inconsistent 
with  defendant's  treatment  of  the  Aerospace 
contracts. 

(6)  Further,  defendant  has  not  and  can- 
not offer  any  adequate  or  legally  sxifflcient 
reasons  why  the  regvilations  and  the  Act  have 
been  Inconsistently  applied  to  Aerospace  and 
Signalmen's  agreements. 

(7)  Defendant  has  neither  made,  nor  can 
he  make,  any  findings  upon  which  defendant 
might  reasonably  have  Inferred  that  the 
Aerospace  and  Signalmen's  agreements 
should  be  treated  Inconsistently. 

O.  Defendant  has  approved  and  continues 
to  approve  various  other  labor  agreements, 
all  of  Which  violate  the  6.5  per  cent  standard 
for  aggregate  first  year  post-settlement  wage 
Increases,  including:  (1)  the  aforementioned 
Signalmen's  agreement  (about  16  per  cent  If 
calculated  as  defendant  calculated  Aero- 
space); (U)  The  National  Bituminous  Coal 
Agreement  of  1971  (16.8  per  cent);  and  (111) 
United  Transportation  Union  Agreement 
(about  16  per  cent  if  calculated  as  defend- 
ant calculated  Aerospsw^) . 

Defendant  has  not  and  cannot  offer  any 
adequate  or  legally  sufficient  reasons  why  the 
above  agreements,  or  any  other  agreements 
which  violate  the  5.5  per  cent  standard 
should  be  approved  under  the  regulations 
and  the  Act,  while  the  Aerospace  agreements 
cannot  be  so  approved.  It  is  alleged  on  In- 
formation and  belief  that  defendant's  iv>- 
proval  or  disapproval  of  major  labor  agree- 
ments Is  dependent  upon  such  considera- 
tions as  to  whether  or  not  a  successful  strike 
could  be  taken,  rather  than  on  rational  legal 
grounds. 

Defendant  has  neither  made,  nor  can  he 
make,  any  findings  upon  which  defendant 
might  reasonably  have  inferred  that  the 
above  agreements,  or  any  other  agreements 
which  violate  the  6.5  per  cent  standard, 
should  be  approved  under  the  regulations 
and  the  Act,  while  the  Aerospeuoe  agreements 
oannot  be  so  improved. 

65.  Unless  the  Aeroeptuce  agreements,  aa 
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written,  are  declared  to  be  lawful  and  pay- 
able imder  the  Act;  unless  any  and  all  ord- 
ers, resolutions,  or  actions  to  the  contrary 
are  declared  unlawful,  null,  void,  and  of  no 
effect;  and  unless  defendant  Is  permanently 
enjoined  from  enforcing  aforesaid  order  dis- 
approving the  Aerospace  agreements,  per- 
manently enjoined  from  otherwise  Imple- 
menting aforesaid  Aerospace  reeoluUon,  and 
permanently  enjoined  from  otherwise  disap- 
proving or  interfering  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Aero^ace  tigreements  as  written, 
plaintiff  and  all  those  Individuals  plaintiff 
represents  will  suffer  Immediate  and  irrepar- 
able injury  for  which  there  Is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law  In  that: 

A.  Implementation  of  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements  between  plaintiff  and 
Douglas,  LTV,  and  NAR  are  now  and  wUl  be 
continuously  and  unlawfully  interfered  with, 
to  the  imdue  hardship  of  plaintiff. 

B.  The  individuals  plaintiff  represents 
will  be  deprived  of  wage  increases  due  them 
for  the  first  year  in  varying  amounts  aver- 
aging over  $300  per  individual.  This  firat 
year  wage  loss  to  these  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual workere  is  substantial,  and  as  the 
regular  receipt  of  expected  virage  Increases  Is 
of  particular  Importance  to  workera  who 
must  live  on  nothing  but  their  wages,  not 
having  significant  reserves  of  savings,  de- 
fendant's unlawful  interference  with  the 
Implementation  of  the  Aerospace  agree- 
ments and  said  workers'  loss  of  wages  there- 
by, works  an  undue  hardship  and  irreparable 
Injury  on  those  workers  and  gives  an  unjust 
enrichment  to  their  employers. 

C.  The  intricate  and  ongoing  collective 
bargaining  relationships  between  plaintiff 
and  Douglas,  plaintiff  and  LTV,  and  plain- 
tiff and  NAR  are  now  and  will  be  disrupted, 
to  the  undue  hardship  of  plaintiff  and  those 
plaintiff  represents. 

D.  Plaintiff  has  exhausted  all  available  ad- 
ministrative remedies. 

E.  Because  of  defendant's  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, and  inconsistent  positions  about  what 
is  properly  included  in  the  base  wage  rate, 
and  about  when  an  agreement  may  be 
approved  even  though  It  violates  the  6.5  per 
cent  standard,  approval  of  various  similar 
collective  bargaining  agreements  existing 
between  plaintiff  and  other  employers  haa 
been  and  will  be  thrown  into  doubt  and 
confusion,  and  the  respective  collective  b4r- 
galnlng  relationships  thereby  disrupted  to 
the  undue  hardship  of  plaintiff  and  plain- 
tiff's irreparable  injury.  Further,  said  doubt 
and  confusion  is  likely  to  result  In  a  multi- 
plicity of  litigation,  as  the  parties  to  each 
of  said  agreements  seek  clarification  and 
approval. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  the  Court  declare  that,  as  written, 
the  Aerospace  agreements  are  lawful  under 
the  Act. 

2.  That  the  Covui;  declare  any  and  all  or- 
ders, resolutions,  or  actions  of  defendant, 
defendant's  agents,  or  those  acting  in  consort 
with  defendant,  which  disapprove  or  other- 
wise Interfere  in  any  way  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Aerospace  agreements  as 
written,  to  be  unlawful,  null,  void,  and  of 
no  effect. 

3.  That  the  Cotirt  permanently  enjoin  de- 
fendant, defendant's  agents,  or  those  acting 
in  consort  with  defendant,  from  disapprov- 
ing or  otherwise  Interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Aerospace  agree- 
ments as  written. 

4.  That  the  Court  grant  such  other  relief 
as  the  Court  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

COUNT  n 

1.  Plaintiff  reaUeges  paragraphs  1  through 
45  of  Count  I,  and  hereby  incorporates  said 
paragraphs  into  Count  n  by  reference. 

2.  The  Act  provides : 

"Beginning  on  the  date  on  which  this  sub- 
section takes  effect,  the  President  shall 
promptly  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
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■ary  to  require  the  payment  of  any  wage 
or  salary  increases  (Including  any  Insurance 
or  other  fringe  bene&ts  offered  In  connection 
with  employment)  which  have  been,  or  in 
the  absence  of  this  subsection  would  be, 
withheld  under  the  authority  of  this  title,  if 
the  President  determines  that — 

"(A)  such  increases  were  provided  for  by 
law  or  contract  prior  to  Augtist  IS,  1971; 
and 

"(B)  prices  have  been  advanced,  produc- 
tivity Increased,  taxes  have  been  raised,  ap- 
propriations have  been  made,  or  funds  have 
otherwise  been  raised  or  provided  for  In  order 
to  cover  such  Increases."  [§  203(c)  (3),  em- 
phasis supplied.) 

3.  Section  203(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  mandates 
prompt  approval  by  defendant  of  any  labor 
agreement  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
i  203(c)  (3)  (A)  and  1203(c)(3)(B)  of  the 
Act,  quoted  above.  If  said  two  requirements 
are  met,  nothing  is  left  to  defendant's  dis- 
cretion; rather  the  wage  increases  In  ques- 
tion must  promptly  be  approved. 

4.  The  NAR  agreement  and  overage  letters 
were  executed  in  1968,  well  before  August  18, 
1971. 

6.  At  NAB,  34  cents  per  hour  wage  increase 
attributable  to  COLA  overage  was  thus  pro- 
vided for  by  contract  prior  to  August  15,  1971, 
and  meets  the  requirement  of  {  203(c)  (3) 
(A)  of  the  Act. 

6.  NAR  built  Into  its  pricing  and  bidding 
structure  advances  in  order  to  cover,  and  In 
sufficient  amount  to  cover  at  least  the  34 
cent  Increase  per  hour  attributable  to  COLA 
overage;  thvis,  said  increase  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  S  203(c)  (3)  (B)   of  the  Act. 

7.  The  LTV  agreement  and  overage  letters 
were  executed  in  1968,  well  before  August  15, 
1971. 

8.  At  LTV,  the  35  cents  per  hour  wage 
Increase  attributable  to  COLA  overage  was 
thus  provided  for  by  contract  prior  to  Augxist 
15,  1971,  and  meets  the  requirements  of 
{203(c)(3)(A)    of  the  Act. 

9.  LTV  built  Into  its  pricing  and  bidding 
structure  advances  in  order  to  cover,  and 
in  sufficient  amoxmt  to  cover  at  least  the 
35  cents  per  hour  increase  attributable  to 
COLA  overage:  thus,  said  Increase  meets  the 
requirements  of  J  203(c)  (3)  (B)   of  the  Act. 

10.  As  both  the  34  cents  COLA  overage  due 
NAR  workers,  and  the  35  cent  COLA  overage 
due  LTV  workers  individually  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  ;  203(c)  (3)  (A)  and  S  203(c) 
(3)  (B)  of  the  Act,  defendant  Is  statutorily 
mandated  promptly  to  approve  said  in- 
creases. 

11.  Nevertheless,  defendant's  order  disap- 
proves, by  inference,  said  increases  and  each 
of  them  as  old,  required  money  and  defend- 
ant's resolution  would  disapprove  said  In- 
creases by  unlawfully  counting  them  as  first 
year  increases  under  the  new  agreements  and 
by  unlawfully  subjecting  them  to  the  5.5 
per  cent  standard  and  defendant's  discre- 
tion. 

12.  Defendant's  order,  resolution,  and  all 
other  acts,  orders,  resolutions,  or  regula- 
tions ^whieh  disapprove  or  otherwise  Inter- 
fere With  the  prompt  payment  of  the  34 
cent  COLA  overage  at  NAR  and  the  35  cent 
COLA  average  at  LTV  are  UNLAWFUL  be- 
cause: 

A.  They  are  contrary  to  the  express  statu- 
tory command  of  {203(c)(3)  of  the  Act, 
therefore  are  In  excess  of  defendant's  au- 
thority; and 

B.  They  are  not  based  on  findings  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  in  that: 

(1)  Whatever  findings  defendant  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  NAR  and  LTV  agreements 
Is  based  entirely  on  evidence  submitted  by 
the  parties  to  those  agreements,  and  by  the 
parties  to  the  E>ouglas  agreement,  in  writing 
and  at  two  closed  hearings  held  by  defendant 
in  the  latter  part  of  December  1971.  No  other 
evidence  relevant  to  either  the  new  or  the 
old  Aerospace  agreements  has  been  pr»- 
sented,  or  has  otherwise  properly  come  be- 
fore defendant. 
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(2)  At  the  aforesaid  hearings,  defendant 
heard  evidence  which  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  After  reciting  the  terms  of  the  new 
LTV  agreement  and  explaining  that  a  36 
cent  COLA  overage  was  payable  under  the 
1968  LTV  agreement  and  oVerage  letter,  the 
LTV  representative  testified  that  since  about 
1965  LTV  and  the  Aerospace  industry  bad 
closely  followed  the  auto  pattern,  and  that 
during  late  1970  LTV  built  the  cost  of  the 
auto  contract  Into  its  pricing  structure, 
projecting  the  cost  of  the  OM  and  auto  set- 
tlements into  their  figures  for  bidding  pur- 
poses in  anticipation  of  tandem  wage  In- 
creases which  were  to  be  made  at  LTV  in 
1971.  He  explained  that  said  price  and  bid- 
ding estimate  advances  were  sufficient  to 
cover  both  the  35  cent  COLA  overage  due 
under  the  1968  agreement  and  letters,  and 
the  16  cents  new  money  Increase  provided 
for  by  the  new  agreement. 

(b)  The  NAB  representative  testified  that 
the  Aerospace  industry.  Including  NAB,  has 
followed  the  auto  pattern  since  1965;  that 
in  1968  NAB  set  the  Aerospace  pattern,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  the  auto  pattern:  that 
Aerospace  is  clearly  in  tandem  to  auto;  and 
that,  In  recent  years,  NAR  and  the  rest  of 
the  Aerospace  industry  has  been  in  tandem 
to  each  other.  He  fvu-ther  testified  that  the 
overage  letter  at  NAR  was  negotiated  In  1968, 
as  part  of  the  1968  agreement.  He  also  testi- 
fied that,  after  the  1970  GM  settlement  was 
made,  NAR  refigured  their  pricing  and  bid- 
ding so  that  they  were  advanced  to  covei 
labor  costs  projected  on  the  1970  OM  pattern. 
The  representative  testified  that  the  advance 
in  prices  based  on  this  projection  was  re- 
markably adequate,  so  that  the  new  NAR 
agreement,  negotiated  in  1971,  U  fully  effec- 
tive as  jwrltten,  would  not  affect  profits  by 
more  than  y^  of  one  per  cent. 

(c)  The  Douglas  representative  testified 
that  the  new  Douglas  agreement  followed 
the  new  NAR  agreement  which  was  the  pat- 
tern of  (the  Aerospace  industry.  He  further 
noted  that  the  Aerospace  Industry,  Includ- 
ing Douglas,  has  followed  the  auto  pattern 
since  1965. 

(d)  Leonard  Woodcock,  President  of  plain- 
tiff, testified  that  the  tandem  between  the 
Aerospace  industry  and  the  auto  Industry 
was  not  invented  for  the  Pay  Board,  but 
rather  had  been  in  existence  since  1965.  He 
further  testified  that  plaintiff  had  adhered  to 
the  auto  pattern  In  Its  bargaining  with  the 
Aerospace  Industry,  even  though  such  ad- 
herence was  disadvantageous  in  certain  re- 
spects and  even  though  objections  to  such 
adherence  were  raised  during  the  UAW  Con- 
vention. He  also  pointed  out  that  plaintiff's 
efforts  to  adhere  to  the  auto  pattern  in  Aero- 
space had  included  taking  the  unprecedent- 
ed step  of  terminating  a  strike  ag:alnst 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  of  Canada  when  the 
company  offered  to  meet  the  auto  pattern, 
even  though  the  local  iinions  wished  to  con- 
tinue the  strike. 

(3)  The  evidence  siunmarlzed  in  para- 
graph 12(B)  (2)  of  Count  n,  above,  consti- 
tutes strong  and  convincing  proof  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  In  paragraphs  6,  6, 
7,  and  8  of  Count  n. 

(4)  The  evidence  summarized  in  para- 
graph 12(B)  (2)  of  Count  n  above  Is  uncon- 
troverted.  No  contrary  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  the  allegations  of  paragraphs  5, 
6,  7,  and  8  of  Coiint  11,  above,  are  untrue  was 
presented  to  defendant  at  said  hearings; 
nor  did  any  such  contrary  evidence  come  be- 
fore defendant  before  defendant's  order  and 
resolution  relative  to  the  LTV  and  NAR 
agreements  was  Issued;  nor  has  any  such 
contrary  evidence  since  come  to  defendent. 

(5)  Thus,  defendant's  disapproval  of  the  34 
cent  COLA  overage  at  NAR  and  of  the  35 
cent  COLA  overage  at  LTV  as  old  money  to 
be  placed  In  the  base  for  purposes  of  cal- 
culating the  first  year  Increase  Is  not  based 
on  findings  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, as  the  only  evidence  amounts  to  a 
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positive  and  uncontroverted  demonstration 
that  defendant  Is  statutorily  mandated 
promptly  to  approve  said  COLA  overages. 

13.  Becaiise  defendant  is  statutorily  man- 
dated to  approve  aforesaid  24  cent  COLA 
overage  at  NAR  and  25  cent  COLA  overage 
at  LTV,  the  17  cents  per  hours  wage  In- 
crease provided  by  the  new  NAR  agreement 
and  the  16  cents  per  hour  wage  Increase  pro- 
vided by  the  new  LTV  agreement  must  be 
approved  In  that  each  amounts  to  less  than 
a  5.5  per  cent  aggregate  first  year  wage  In- 
crease over  madatory  Increases,  and  thus  Is 
within  the  standard  established  by  de- 
fendant's regulations. 

14.  Section  201.11,  which  Is  Itself  arbitrary 
and  capricious  as  set  forth  In  Count  IV 
hereunder,  of  the  regxUatlons  provides.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"Wage  and  salary  Increases  in  excess  of  the 
standard  shall  be  permitted  pursuant  to  the 
following  criteria  for  exceptions — 

"(1)  Tandem  Relationships  (1)  If  a  party 
at  interest  demonstrates  to  the  Pay  Board 
(or  Its  delegate)  that — 

"(a)  the  wage  and  salary  Increase  in  the 
employment  contract  or  pay  practice  to 
which  a  tandem  relationship  Is  In  excess  of 
the  standard; 

"(b)  such  contract  or  pay  practice  became 
effective  not  more  than  6  months  prior  to 
the  proposed  effective  date  of  the  wage  and 
salary  Increase  in  the  tandem-claiming  unit; 

"(c)  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  wage 
and  salary  Increases  In  the  tandem-claiming 
unit  have  been  generally  equal  In  value  to 
and  the  timing  has  been  directly  related  to 
those  of  another  unit  of  employees  of  the 
same  employer  or  of  other  employers  within 
a  commonly  recognized  Industry  or  local  la- 
bor market  area;  and 

"(d)  the  tandem  relationship  has  been 
established  as  a  past  practice  for  five  con- 
secutive years  or  in  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding two  consecutive  collective  bargaining 
agreements."  [{201.11(a)  through  {201.11 
(a)(1)  (1)1 

15.  As  set  forth  In  paragraphs  l  to  13  of 
this  Count  above,  defendant  ought  to  have 
approved  both  the  LTV  and  the  NAR  agree- 
ments as  written.  However,  the  Douglas 
agreement,  as  written,  is  and  has  been  in  a 
tandem  relationship  not  only  with  auto  but 
also  with  the  NAR  and  LTV  agreements.  The 
Douglas  agreement,  as  written,  meets  each 
and  all  of  the  criteria  for  a  tandem  relation- 
ship as  set  forth  In  {  201.11(a)  (1)  (1)  of  the 
regulations  above. 

16.  As  set  forth  in  paragraph  12(B)  (2)  of 
this  Count  above,  Douglas,  plaintiff,  and  the 
other  Aerospace  companies  have  presented 
positive  and  substantial  evidence  of  defend- 
ant which  establishes  that  the  Aerospace 
companies.  Including  Douglas,  are  in  a  ten- 
dem  relationship  to  each  other,  even  \mder 
the  criteria  of  {  201.11(a)  (1)  (1)  of  the  regu- 
lations. Said  evidence  is  uncontroverted.  Fur- 
ther, no  contrary  evidence  came  before  de- 
fendant prior  to  defendant's  order  and  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  Douglas  agreement; 
nor  has  any  such  contrary  evidence  since 
properly  come  to  defendant. 

17.  Thus,  If  the  LTV  and  NAR  must  be 
approved,  approval  of  the  Douglas  agree- 
ment, as  written.  Is  required  on  the  ground 
that  Douglas  is  in  a  tandem  relationship 
with  NAR  and  LTV. 

18.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragrt4>h  55  of 
Count  I,  and  hereby  incorporates  said  para- 
graph Into  Count  II  by  reference. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  the  Court  declare  that  the  Act 
mandates  the  prompt  approval  by  defend- 
ant of  the  NAR  and  LTV  agreements  as 
written. 

2.  That  the  Co\irt  declare  that  the  Doug- 
las agreement,  as  written,  is  lawful  under 
the  Act  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  In  a  tandem 
relationship  with  the  NAR  and  LTV  agree- 
ments. 

3.  That  the  Court  declare  any  and  all 
orders,  resolutions,  or  actions  of  defendant, 
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defendant's  agents,  or  tbom  acting  in  con- 
sort with  defendant,  which  disa{>prove  or 
otherwise  Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  Im- 
plementatlon  of  the  Aerospace  agreements  as 
written,  to  be  unlawful,  null,  void,  and  of  no 
effect. 

4.  That  the  Court  permanently  enjoin  de- 
fendant, defendant's  agents,  or  those  acting 
in  consort  with  defendant,  from  disapprov- 
ing or  otherwise  interfering  In  any  way  with 
the  implementation  of  the  Aerospace  agree- 
ments as  written. 

5.  That  the  Court  grant  such  other  relief 
as  the  Court  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper. 

COUNT  m 

1.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraphs  1  through 
50  of  Count  I,  and  hereby  Incorporates  said 
paragraphs  into  Oount  HI  by  reference. 

2.  Defendant's  order  disapproving  the  new 
Aerospace  agreements,  defendant's  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments, and  the  aforesaid  regulations  them- 
selves as  interpreted  and  might  be  applied 
by  said  resolution  are  UNLAWFUL  because 
all  and  each  of  them  are  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence,  in  that: 

A.  Whatever  findings  defendant  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  Aerospace  agreements  are 
based  entirely  on  evidence  submitted  by  the 
parties  to  those  agreements  in  writing  and 
at  two  closed  hearings  In  the  latter  part  of 
December  1971.  No  other  evidence  relevant 
to  either  the  new  or  the  old  Aerospace  agree- 
ments has  been  presented  or  has  otherwise 
properly  come  before  defendant. 

B.  PlalnMff  realleges  paragraph  12(B)  (2)  of 
Count  n  in  its  entirety,  and  Incorporates 
said  paragraph  Into  Count  in  by  reference. 

C.  At  the  hearing  on  or  about  December  21, 
1971,  defendant  also  heard  evidence  which 
Included  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  representative  of  Douglas  testified 
that  the  new  agreements  reflect  the  efforts  of 
the  Aerospace  industry  and  the  unions  to 
keep  wage  costs  at  each  company  comparable 
to  those  of  other  Aerospace  companies,  and 
comparable  to  those  of  other  major  industrial 
employers.  He  further  testified  that  the 
ability  of  the  Aerospace  companies  to  main- 
tain competitive  costs  was  attributable  to 
their  being  in  tandem  with  auto. 

(2)  Representatives  of  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany, Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
(AFL-CIO)  testified  as  to  the  pattern  nature 
of  wage  settlements  within  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustry and  as  to  its  longstanding  tandem 
relationship  with  the  auto  industry. 

D.  All  evidence  submitted  in  writing  by  the 
parties  to  the  aerospace  agreements  further 
supports  plaintiff's  position  that  the  new 
Aerospace  agreements,  as  written,  should  be 
approved  by  defendant. 

E.  No  evidence  contrary  to  plaintiff's  posi- 
tion that  the  new  Aerospace  agreements 
should  be  approved  as  written  was  presented 
to  defendant  at  aforesaid  hearings;  nor  has 
any  such  contrary  evidence  been  presented 
to  defendant  by  written  submission  of  the 
parties  to  the  Aerospace  agreements;  nor  did 
any  such  contrary  evidence  come  before  de- 
fendant before  the  issuance  of  either  defend- 
ant's order  or  defendant's  resolution;  nor  has 
any  such  contrary  evidence  since  properly 
come  before  defendant. 

P.  Thus,  defendant's  disapproval  of  all  or 
of  any  part  of  the  new  Aerospace  agreements, 
as  written,  is  neither  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence,  nor  is  It  based  on  findings  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  as  the  only 
evidence  before  defendant  amounts  to  a  posi- 
tive and  uncontroverted  demonstration  that, 
under  the  Act,  defendant  ought  to  approve 
the  new  Aerospace  agreements  as  written. 

3.  Plaintiff  further  alleges  on  information 
and  belief  that  defendant's  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  major  labor  agreements  Is  de- 
pendent upon  such  considerations  as  wheth- 
er or  not  a  successful  strike  could  be  taken, 
or  whether  there  may  be  temporary  admin- 
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iBtratlve  and  political  convenience,  rather 
than  on  rational  legal  grounds  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  based  on  sub- 
stantial evidence: 

A.  For  example.  In  the  cases  of  the  Signal- 
men's agreement,  the  National  Bitumlnotis 
Coal  agreement,  and  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union  agreement,  among  others,  de- 
fendant feared  that  disapproval  of  any  of 
said  agreements  would  certainly  resiilt  In  a 
serious  strike,  with  adverse  results  both  to 
the  economy  and  to  President  Nixon's  politi- 
cal position.  In  the  case  of  the  Aerospace 
agreements  defendant  had  no  such  fears  be- 
cause of  the  financially  weakened  position  of 
the  Aerospace  Industry,  among  other  rea- 
sons. Thus,  defendant  approved  the  former 
three  agreements,  and  disapproved  the  Aero- 
space agreements. 

B.  For  example,  in  the  Pay  Board  staff's 
analysis  of  the  Aerospace  agreements  only 
one  reason  is  mentioned  for  preferring  to  ex- 
clude the  COLA  overages  from  the  base  rate — 
that  of  temporskry  administrative  conven- 
ience. ("Pay  Board  Aerospace  Cases,"  Section 
II,  Part  A,  page  5.) 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  the  Court  declare  defendant's 
order  disapproving  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments, defendant's  resolution  relative  to  the 
new  Aerospace  agreements,  and  the  regvila- 
tlons  themselves  as  Interpreted  and  applied 
by  said  order,  and  as  said  regulations  have 
been  interpreted  and  might  be  applied  by 
said  resolution  to  be  unlawful,  null,  void, 
and  of  no  effect. 

2.  That  the  Cotirt  grant  such  other  relief 
as  the  Court  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

coTiNT  rv 

1.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraphs  1  through 
60  of  Count  I,  and  hereby  Incorporates  said 
paragraphs  Into  Count  IV  by  reference. 

2.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraph  14  of  Count 
n,  and  hereby  incorporates  said  paragraph 
Into  Count  IV  by  reference. 

3.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraph  12(B)  (2)  of 
Count  n,  and  hereby  Incorporates  said  para- 
graph Into  Count  IV  by  reference. 

4.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraph  2(C)  of 
Count  m,  and  hereby  Incorporates  said 
paragraph  Into  Count  IV  by  reference. 

6.  Under  any  reasonable  and  lawful  criteria 
of  what  constitutes  a  "tandem  relationship," 
wage  Increases  In  the  Aerospace  Industry,  in- 
cluding LTV,  NAR,  and  Douglas,  are  in  a 
tandem  relationship  with  wage  Increases  in 
the  auto  Industry;  and  said  tandem  rela- 
tionship has  continuously  existed  since  at 
least  1965. 

6.  Under  any  reasonable  and  lawful  criteria 
of  what  constitutes  a  "tandem  relationship," 
the  increases  disapproved  by  defendant's 
order  should  have  been  approved  on  either 
or  both  of  the  following  grounds: 

A.  The  entire  61  cents  per  hour  Increase 
disapproved  by  defendant's  order  Is  part  of 
a  tandem  relationship  existing  since  at  least 
1965  between  the  Aerospace  Industry  and 
the  auto  Industry  and  thus  falls  within  the 
"tandem  relationship"  exception  to  the  6J6 
per  cent  standard;  and/or 

B.  The  Increases  attributable  to  the  COLA 
overages  are  due  and  payable  under  the  1968 
agreements  and  overage  letters,  with  the  17 
cents  (16  cents  for  LTV)  "new  money"  In- 
creases— at  the  very  least — falling  within  the 
"tandem  relationship"  exception  to  the  6.6 
per  cent  standard. 

7.  Various  officials  of  the  United  States, 
agents  of  the  President,  and  agents  of  de- 
fendant bad  assured  plaintiff  that  the  Aero- 
space Increases  were  in  a  tandem  relation- 
ship to  the  Increases  in  the  auto  Industry, 
and  would  be  approved  if  In  line  with  the 
auto  settlement  for  that  reason: 

A.  For  example,  on  or  about  December  8, 
1971,  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  stated  pub- 
licly with  reference  to  the  Aerospace  agree- 
ments, that  "[w]e  knew  (the  Pay  Board  was] 
going  to  have  to  swallow  aome  large  increases 
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by  usual  standards  In  early  cases,"  becatisa 
these  contracts  are  aimed  at  maintaining 
"parallel  relationships  that  have  been  estab- 
lished over  the  years." 

B.  For  example,  during  November  1971, 
Arnold  Weber,  a  public  member  of  the  Pay 
Board,  stated  publicly  that  the  Aerospace 
Industry  was  an  example  of  an  Industry  that 
would  be  allowed  to  negotiate  a  contract  In 
tandem  with  another  Industry  because  it 
bad  traditionally  done  so. 

8.  Nevertheless,  defendant  has  refused  and 
continues  to  refuse  to  approve  the  new  Aero- 
space agreements,  as  vsrritten,  denying  that 
the  increases  at  LTV,  NAR,  and  Douglas  fall 
within  the  tandem  relationship  exception  to 
the  standard. 

9.  Section  201.11(a)(1)  of  the  regulaUons, 
as  Interpreted  and  applied  by  defendant's 
order  disapproving  the  Aerospace  agree- 
ments, as  written,  as  said  regulation  baa 
been  interpreted  and  might  be  applied  by 
defendant's  resolution  regarding  the  Aero- 
space agreements,  and  as  interpreted  and 
applied  by  any  other  act  of  defendant  deny- 
ing that  said  agreements  fall  within  the 
tandem  relationship  exception  to  the  stand- 
ard, is  unlawful  because: 

A.  It  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  In  excess  of 
authority  and  an  abuse  of  discretion  and  in 
violation  of  previous  assurances  by  agents  of 
defendant  in  that: 

(1)  The  requirement  of  {  201.11(a)  (1)  (1) 
(b)  of  the  regulations,  to  the  effect  that  the 
contract  with  which  the  tandem  relationship 
is  claimed  must  not  have  become  effective 
more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  proposed 
date  of  Increase  in  the  tandem-claiming  unit. 
Is  based  on  a  figure  which  is  picked  out  of  the 
air.  Six  months  is  a  purely  arbitrary  flgiire. 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  realities  of  collective 
bargaining  and  Industrial  life.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice,  and  in  many  situations 
It  is  usual,  for  the  wage  settlements  In  one 
Industry  to  follow  the  wage  settlements  in 
another  Industry,  when  the  latter,  pattern- 
setting  agreement  was  effective  substantially 
more  than  six  months  before  the  former,  pat- 
tern-following agreement.  This  Is  particularly 
true  where,  as  In  Aerospace,  the  pattern  be- 
ing followed  Is  one  of  another  Industry. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  {  201.11(a)  (1)  (U), 
to  the  effect  that  the  maximum  permissible 
annual  aggregate  wage  Increase  under  the 
tandem  relationship  exception  is  7  per  cent, 
is  likewise  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  realities  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  Industrial  life. 

10.  Any  order,  resolution,  or  other  action 
taken  by  defendant  which  directly,  or  by  in- 
ference, denies  that  the  Aerospace  increases 
are  in  a  tandem  relationship  with  the  auto 
increases  and  thus  ought  to  be  approved  as 
written  is  Unlawful  in  that  it  Is  not  based 
on  substantial  evidence; 

A.  As  set  forth  above  (paragraphs  3  and  4 
of  this  Count) ,  all  evidence  Submitted  by  the 
parties  to  the  Aerospace  agreements  at  'the 
aforesaid  hearings  supports  plaintiff's  posi- 
tion that  the  new  Aerospace  agreements 
should  be  approved  as  written. 

B.  All  evidence  submitted  in  writing  by 
the  parties  to  the  Aerospace  agreements  fur- 
ther supports  plaintiff's  position  that  the 
Aerospace  Increases  ought  to  be  approved 
because  they  are  in  reality  in  a  tandem  re- 
lationship to  the  auto  Increases. 

C.  No  evidence  contrary  to  plaintiff's  posi- 
tion that  the  Aerospace  Increases  ought  to 
be  approved  because  they  are  in  reality  in 
a  tandem  relationship  to  the  auto  increases 
was  presented  to  defendant  at  aforesaid 
hearings;  nor  has  any  such  contrary  evi- 
dence been  presented  to  defendant  by  writ- 
ten submission  of  the  parties  to  the 
Aerospace  agreements;  nor  did  any  such 
contrary  evidence  come  before  defendant 
before  the  issuance  of  either  defendant's 
order  or  defendant's  resolution;  nor  has  any 
such  contrary  evidence  since  propterly  come 
before  defendant. 
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D.  Thus,  defendant's  disapproval  of  all  or 
of  any  part  of  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments, as  written,  because  said  agreements 
are  not  in  a  tandem  relationship  with  the 
auto  agreements  is  neither  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  nor  is  it  based  on  findings 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  as  the 
only  evidence  before  defendant  amounts  to 
a  positive  and  uncontroverted  demonstraitlon 
that  the  Aerospace  increases  are  In  a  tandem 
relationship  to  the  auto  Increases,  and. 
therefore,  that,  under  the  Act,  defendant 
ought  to  approve  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments as  written. 

11.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraph  56  of 
Count  I,  and  hereby  incorporates  said  para- 
graph into  Count  IV  by  reference. 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  the  Court  declare  that,  as  writ- 
ten, the  Aerospace  agreements  are  lawful 
under  the  Act. 

2.  That  the  Court  declare  any  and  all 
orders,  resolutions,  or  actions  of  defendant, 
defendant's  agents,  or  those  acting  in  con- 
sort with  defendant,  which  disapprove  or 
otherwise  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Aeroepatce  agreements 
as  written,  to  be  unlawful,  null,  void,  and 
of  no  effect. 

3.  That  the  Court  permanently  enjoin 
defendant,  defendant's  agents,  or  those  act- 
ing in  conaort  with  defendant,  from  disap- 
proving or  otherwise  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Aerospace 
agreements  as  written. 

4.  That  the  Court  grant  such  other  relief 
as  the  Court  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

COTTNT    V 

1.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraphs  1  through 
60  of  Count  I,  and  hereby  incorporates  said 
paragraphs  into  Count  V  by  reference. 

2.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraphs  2  through 
11  and  paragraph  14  of  Count  U,  and  hereby 
Incorporates  said  paragraphs  into  Count  V 
by  reference. 

3.  The  aforesaid  regulations  and  provisions, 
as  Interpreted  and  applied  by  defendant's 
order  disapproving  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments, as  said  regulations  have  been  inter- 
preted and  might  be  applied  by  defendant's 
resolution,  and  as  said  regulations  might  be 
Interpreted  or  amended  by  some  future  ac- 
tion, order,  or  resolution  of  defendant  Inter- 
fering with  the  Implementation  of  the  new 
Aerospace  contracts  as  written,  are  UNLAW- 
FUL because,  as  thiis  Interpreted  and  applied, 
they  deprive  plaintiff  of  due  process  of  law 
as  required  by  6  U.S.C.  i  706(2)  as  incorpo- 
rated in  9  211(d)  (1)  of  the  Act,  in  at  least 
the  following  respects: 

A.  Section  207(c)  of  the  Act  provides: 
"To    the    maximum    extent    possible,    the 

President  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  for- 
mal hearings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
argiunents  or  acquiring  Information  bearing 
on  a  change  or  prospective  change  in  wages 
.  .  .  which  .  .  .  may  have  a  signlflcantly  large 
Impact  upon  the  national  economy,  and  such 
bearings  shall  be  open  to  the  public  [unless 
trade  secrets  are  Involvedl."   [5  207(c)  1 

(1)  The  new  Aerospace  agreements  may 
have  a  significantly  large  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy within  the  meaning  of  i  207(c)  of  the 
Act. 

(2)  Nevertheless,  defendant  did  not  con- 
duct hearings  on  said  agreements  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  required  by  the 
Act.  The  only  hearings  on  said  agreements 
were  both  closed  and  informal. 

(3)  Nor  has  defendant  given  a  legally  ade- 
quate explanation  of  why  the  hearing  re- 
quirements of  !  207(c)  of  the  Act  were  not 
met. 

B.  Section  207(a)  of  the  Act  specifically 
subjects  defendant  to  the  requirements  of  5 
TJSC  S  552.  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
at  1967.  This  section  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  in   turn,  provides: 

"Each  agency,  on  request  for  identifiable 
records  made  in  accordance  with  published 
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rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  ex- 
tent allowed  by  statute,  and  procedure  to  be 
followed,  shall  make  the  records  promptly 
avaUable  to  any  person."  [5  USC  {  662(a) 
(3)1 

(1)  On  January  6.  1972,  plaintiff  and  Leon- 
ard Woodcock  (labor  memi)er  of  the  Pay 
Board),  by  counsel,  formally  requested  a 
stenographic  record  of  the  hearing  held  on 
or  about  December  21. 1971,  on  the  Aerospace 
agreements. 

(2)  By  a  letter  dated  January  7.  1972.  de- 
fendant, by  Jerome  K.  Tankel.  refused  to 
provide  said  stenographic  record,  and  denied 
the  aforesaid  request. 

(3)  Aforesaid  request  of  plaintiff  and  Leon- 
ard Woodcock  was  made  in  accordance  with 
all  published  rules  and  procedures  in  exist- 
ence on  January  6,  1972  and  in  acord  with 
aU  relevant  rules  and  procedures  published 
to  date. 

(4)  Aforesaid  stenographic  record  is  an 
"identifiable  record"  within  the  meaning  of 
6  USC  5  552(a)(3). 

C.  The  Pay  Board  was  created  by  J  7  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11627,  issued  October  15, 
1971.  Pursuant  to  this  Executive  Cost  of 
Living  Ooimcll  Order  No.  3  on  October  16, 
1971.  COLC  Order  No.  3  constituted  a  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  Pay  Bo«u-d.  However, 
COLC  Order  No.  3  delegated  only  such  au- 
thority as  the  President,  and  through  him 
the  COLC  had  iinder  the  Economic  stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  as  that  statute  stood  on 
October  15,  1971.  But  on  December  22,  1971, 
the  President  signed  into  law  a  sweeping  re- 
vision of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
From  October  15,  1971  until  January  26. 1972. 
there  was  no  new  delegation  of  authority 
either  from  the  President  to  the  COLC,  or 
from  the  COLC  to  the  Pay  Board.  Thus,  from 
December  22,  1971,  when  the  new  Act  became 
law  until  January  26,  1972,  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  COLC  issued  new  delegations  of 
authority,  defendant's  acts,  orders,  and  reso- 
lutions were  made  without  proper  delegation 
of  statutory  authority.  As  defendant's  order 
and  resolution  relative  to  the  Aerospace 
agreements  were  issued  during  that  period 
in  which  the  delegation  lapsed  plaintiff  was 
thereby  deprived  of  the  due  process  of  law 
required  by  the  Act.  Nor  will  the  President's 
attempt,  by  §  18  of  Executive  Order  11640 
issued  January  26,  1972,  to  make  his  delega- 
tion retroactive  to  December  22.  1971,  be  ef- 
fective in  remedying  aforesaid  deprivation  of 
due  process. 

D.  Section  203(e)   of  the  Act  provides: 
"Whenever  the  authority  of  this  title  is 

implemented  with  respect  to  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  economy,  the  President  shall 
require  the  Issuance  of  regulations  or  orders 
providing  for  the  stabUization  of  interest 
rates  and  finance  charges,  unless  he  issues 
a  determination,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  reasons  that  such  regulations  or  orders 
are  not  necessary  to  maintain  such  rates  and 
charges  at  levels  consonant  with  orderly  eco- 
nomic g^wth." 

(1)  The  issuance  of  defendant's  order  and 
resolution  regarding  the  Aerospace  agree- 
ments constitutes  an  Implementation  of  au- 
thority of  the  Act  with  respect  to  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  economy,  within  the 
meaning  of  S  203(e)   of  the  Act. 

(2)  On  December  22,  1971,  the  President, 
through  the  COLC,  issued  what  purported  to 
be  a  determination  and  statement  of  reasons 
why  constraints  or  Interest  rates  and  finance 
charges  were  unnecessary.  A  true  copy  of 
said  document  is  attached  hereto  as  Plain- 
tiff's Exhibit  P  for  the  Court's  information. 

(3)  On  or  about  December  22,  1971.  Rep- 
resentative Wright  Patman,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  which 
considered  the  Decemtier  1971  revision  of  the 
Act,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  wherein 
he  set  out  certain  inadequacies  in  the  afore- 
said   COLC    determination    and    statement. 
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Said  letter  Is  attached '  hereto  as  Plaintiff's 
Exhibit  a  and  Incorporated  Into  this  Com- 
plaint by  this  reference. 

(4)  For  at  least  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
Representative  Patman's  letter,  the  aforesaid 
COLC  determination  and  statement  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  { 203 
(e)  of  the  Act. 

(5)  Therefore,  as  defendant's  order,  reso- 
lution, and  actions  with  regard  to  the  Aero- 
space agreements  were  taken  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  President  had  not  met  the 
requirements  of  S  203(e)  of  the  Act,  plaintiff 
has  been  deprived  of  the  due  process  of  law 
required  by  the  Act. 

E.  The  Act,  as  interpreted  by  I  205.31(c)  of 
the  regulations,  requires  that  when  a  request 
for  an  exemption  from  the  standard  is  sub- 
mitted: 

"After  considering  the  reccM^,  the  (Pay) 
Board  will  issue  a  decision  in  writing  directed 
to  the  person  filing  the  request  for  exception 
setting  forth  the  facts,  conclvisions  of  law. 
its  decision  and  the  basis  therefor,  and  an 
apprc^riate  order."  (S205Jl(c)  of  the  regu- 
lations) 

(1)  Defendant's  order  disapproving  the 
Aerospace  agreements  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Act,  as  set  out  in 
5  205.31(c)  of  the  regulations  and  elsewhere 
for  at  least  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Bald  order  contains  no  adequate  find- 
ings of  fact;  and 

(b)  Said  order  falls  to  set  out  any  discerni- 
ble, let  alone  reasonable,  reasons  why  de- 
fendant's decision  follows  from  what  pur- 
port to  be  defendant's  findings  of  fact. 

(2)  Defendant's  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  Aerospace  agreements  is,  likewise,  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Act,  as  set  out  in  |  205.31(c)  of  the  regula- 
tions and  elsewhere  for  at  least  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a)  Said  resolution  amounts  to  neither  a 
decision  nor  an  order  with  respect  to  the 
Aerospace  agreements; 

(b)  Even  if  said  resolution  were  to  be  con- 
sidered a  decision  or  an  order,  it  is  neverthe- 
less inadequate  because  it  contains  no  ade- 
quate findings  of  fact,  and  sets  out  no  dis- 
cernible or  rational  reasons  why  the  conclu- 
sion therein  follows  from  what  purport  to  be 
the  findings  of  fact  therein,  which  fact 
caused  the  labor  members  of  the  Pay  Board 
to  abstain  from  voting  on  said  resolution; 

(c)  Even  If  said  resolution  were  to  be  con- 
sidered a  decision  or  order,  it  Is  nonetheless 
inadequate  because  It  would  constitute  an 
unlawful  attempt  by  the  Pay  Board  to  re- 
write the  terms  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
renegotiating  the  Aerospace  agreements  be- 
fore they  expire,  such  attempts  being  clearly 
in  excess  of  the  President's  authority  under 
S  203  of  the  Act  and  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

(3)  Therefore,  plaintiff  has  been  deprived 
of  the  due  process  of  law  required  by  the  Act. 

F.  Certain  of  the  business  and  public  mem- 
bers of  the  Pay  Board.  In  particular  Mem- 
bers Day  and  Jacoby  by  public  and  private 
statements.  Indicated  that  they  would  vote 
to  disapprove  the  Aerospace  agreements  be- 
fore  the  Pay  Board  had  begiin  consideration 
or  heard  evidence  on  said  agreements,  attest- 
ing that  the  said  business  and  public  mem- 
bers had  prejudged  the  Aerospace  agree- 
ments. Thereby,  plaintiff  was  deprived  of  the 
impartial  decision  and  the  due  process  of  law 
required  by  the  Act. 

G.  Plaintiff,  through  Its  officers,  received 
the  President's  personal  written  and  oral  as- 
surances that.  If  representatives  of  labor  be- 
came members  of  the  Pay  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  COLC,  and  other  agents  of  the 
President  would  allow  the  Pay  Board  com- 
plete autonomy.  Independence,  and  freedom 
to  make  decisions.  The  import  of  the  assur- 
ances was  that  there  would  be  no  Interfer- 
ence of  any  sort  from  the  President,  the 
COLC.  or  other  agents  of  the  President. 

(1)  Leonard  Woodcock  and  the  other  rep- 
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resentatlves  of  labor  did  become  members  of 
the  Pay  Board  and  have  continued  in  that 
capacity  in  reliance  on  said  Presidential  as- 
surances. 

(2)  Nevertheless,  on  or  about  December  16. 
1971.  while  the  Pay  Board  was  actively  con- 
sidering the  Aerospace  agreements,  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  COLC  and  agent  of 
the  President,  publicly  stated  that  he  would 
be  surprised  if  the  contract  lietween  NAB  and 
the  UAW  "is  approved  the  way  it  went  in." 
To  which  Donald  Rumsfeld  added:  "If  that's 
Jawboning,  so  be  It." 

(3)  Further,  on  or  about  December  19. 
1971.  while  the  Pay  Board  was  actively  con- 
sidering the  Aerospace  agreements,  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  director  of  the  COLC  and  agent 
of  the  President,  stated  on  nation-wide  tele- 
vision that  the  Aerospace  increases  were  "too 
high,"  and  that  he  would  "be  surprised  if  it 
went  through." 

(4)  The  aforesaid  statements  of  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  tog^etber  with  other  statements 
and  actions  by  the  President  and  agents  of 
the  President,  constitute  interference  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Pay  Board  respecting 
the  Aerospace  agreements  in  direct  breach 
of  the  aforesaid  Presidential  assurances. 

(5)  Thereby,  plaintiff  was  deprived  of  the 
impartial  decision  and  the  due  process  of 
law  required  by  the  Act. 

H.  Plaintiff  realleges  paragraphs  7  and  5 
of  Count  IV,  and  hereby  incorporates  said 
paragraphs  into  Count  V  by  reference.  De- 
fendant breached  the  aforesaid  assurances 
that  the  Aerospace  agreements  were  in  a 
tandem  relationship  to  auto  and  would  there- 
fore be  approved.  In  participating  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Pay  Board.  Leonard  Woodcock, 
President  of  the  UAW,  and  the  other  labor 
members,  had  relied  on  the  aforesaid  assur- 
ances. By  breaching  these  assurances,  de- 
fedenant  has  deprived  plaintiff  of  the  due 
process  of  law  required  by  the  Act. 

1.  As  more  ftilly  set  forth  above,  plaintiff 
has  been  denied  due  process  under  the  Act 
in  that  defendant  has  treated  the  Aerospace 
agreements  in  a  manner  which  is  incon- 
sistent, discriminatory  and  arbitrary  in  the 
light  of  his  treatment  of  other  labor  agree- 
ments. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays: 

1.  That  the  Court  declare  defendant's 
order  disapproving  the  new  Aerospace  agree- 
ments, defendant's  resolution  relative  to  the 
new  Aerospace  agreements,  and  the  regula- 
tions themselves  as  interpreted  by  said  order, 
and  as  said  regulations  have  been  interpreted 
and  might  be  applied  by  said  resolution  to 
be  unlawful,  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

2.  That  the  Court  grant  such  other  relief 
as  the  Court  may  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

DOTTGLAB  AlRCBArr  CO., 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  September  10, 1968. 
Inteenationai.  Union,   "NrraD  AuTOMOBn.x 

AeBOSPACE     tt    ACRICirLTTTXAL     IMPLKMXNT 

Workers  of  Ajujaca, 
Solidarity  House,  Detroit,  Mich. 
(Attention:  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  Interna- 
tional Vice  President,  Director — National 
Aerospace  Department) . 
Gentxemsn:  This  will  confirm  the  agree- 
ment entered  Into  today  between  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  McDonnell  Douglas  Oorp- 
oration,  and  the  International  Union,  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America,  UAW,  and  Its 
Locals  No.  148,  341.  1093.  1482.  and  1517,  as 
follows : 

The  parties  agree  that  to  the  extent  the 
Cost-of-Llvlng  Adjustment  in  effect  on  July 
19,  1971,  plus  the  one  cent  (1<)  that  was  di- 
verted to  the  Dental  Plan,  is  less  than  the 
allowance  that  would  have  been  in  effect  at 
Buch  time  if  the  total  Cost-of-Llving  Ad- 
justment increase  during  the  term  of  tne 
1968  Agreement  had  been  one  cent  (1<)  for 
each  tvai  0.4  point  change  In  the  BLS  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  from  the  average  of  the 
March.  AprU  and  May.  1968  Indexes  to  the 
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average  of  the  March.  April  and  May,  1971 
Indexes,  the  difference  In  cents  per  hour  will 
be  available  on  September  16.  1971.  retro- 
active to  July  19. 1971,  for  wages  and/or  other 
benefits  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  in  the  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Agreement  next  succeeding  the  1968 
Agreement. 

Very  tnily  yours. 

J.  CxniTis  Counts, 
Vice  President,  Employe  Relations. 

SOUDAUTT    HOTTSE. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  7,  1971. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Aoamson, 
Staff  Vice  President,  Personnel, 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. — West, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Adamson:  By  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  September,  1968  by 
the  international  Union,  UAW,  its  Locals  148, 
341,  1093,  1482  and  1517  (and  duly  ratified 
by  the  affected  members  in  1968  (and  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Company,  your  Company  under- 
took to  pay  certain  cost-of-living  "overages." 
The  relevant  promise  is  set  forth  in  the  at- 
tached September  10,  1968  letter  of  con- 
firmation from  Mr.  Counts  to  Idr.  Woodcock. 

You  will  recall  that  this  provision  provides 
for  a  wage  increase  to  the  extent  that  the 
Cost-of-Livlng  Adjustment  in  effect  on  July 
19,  1971  (plus  the  \t  dental  plan  diversion) 
is  less  than  the  allowance  which  would  have 
resulted  had  this  adjustment  been  calcu- 
lated at  1<  for  each  full  0.4  point  change  In 
the  average  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index  from 
March-May  1968  to  March-May  1071. 

The  wage  increase  currently  due  under  this 
part  of  the  agreement  amounts  to  34^.  Be 
informed  that  we  expect  this  34<  to  be  paid 
as  set  forth  in  the  1968  agreement. 

Our  attorneys  have  advised  us  that  this 
adjustment  is  unaffected  by  President 
Nixon's  wage-price  freeze.  Under  the  O.E.P.'8 
August  18  press  release,  the  freeze  applies 
only  to  wage  and  cost-of-living  increases 
"which  have  been  negotiated  to  take  effect  in 
the  future."  The  Increase  in  question  here 
is  not  of  this  sort.  It  was  effective  on  July  19. 
1971  even  though  the  parties  had  not  nego- 
tiated how  and  when  it  was  to  be  paid.  The 
19  was  made  and  ratified  in  September  of 
agreement  making  the  34«  effective  on  July 
1968.  The  Increase  at  issue  here  is  retroactive 
to  Jtily  19,  1971  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. ThiiB,  the  34<  wage  increase  was  known 
and  effective  practically  a  month  before  the 
freeze.  The  employees  involved  performed 
considerable  work  after  the  34^  became  part 
of  their  hourly  rate.  Everyone  concerned 
made  their  arrangements  with  the  knowl- 
edge that,  as  of  July  19,  1971,  34<  was  to  be 
added  to  the  hourly  wage.  The  workers  have 
been  on  the  Job  since  July  19  in  the  correct 
and  Justifiable  belief  that  their  wages  in- 
cluded the  added  34*.  They  have  made  their 
financial  plans  taking  into  account  the 
known  sum  certain.  34*.  Just  as  did  the 
Company.  What  we  have  here  is  not  an  In- 
crease "to  take  effect  in  the  futiire."  Rather, 
this  is  an  increase  which  took  effect  on 
July  19.  1971.  long  before  the  freeze. 

Our  attorneys  rely  on  the  following  ma- 
terials released  by  the  Cost-of-Llving  Coun- 
cil: 

1.  Q.  and  A.  Ust  #11.  August  31.  1971: 
Q:  If  a  labor  agreement  has  been  reached 

prior  to  August  14,  but  has  not  been  placed 
In  effect,  can  the  employees  be  awarded  the 
additional  wages? 

A:  The  new  rate  can  be  paid  If  labor  and 
management  had  reached  an  agreement  and 
work  was  performed  or  wages  accrued  prior 
to  August  15  at  the  new  wage  rate. 

2.  Summary  No.  1,  August  29,  1971: 

In  the  case  of  a  negotiated  increase  that 
became  effective  August  9,  1971,  with  pay- 
ment for  that  week  received  by  the  employ- 
ees on  August  13,  1971,  it  is  permissible  to 
pay  the  retroactive  portion  of  the  Increase 
which  is  currently  being  computed  for  the 
employees  iUTOlTed. 
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If  a  salary  increase  was  granted  and  the 
employee  actually  performed  under  the  new 
rate  prior  to  August  15,  1971,  he  can  l>e  paid 
at  the  higher  rate  if  the  pay  day  is  after 
August  15  as  long  as  there  are  adeqiutta 
records  to  demonstrate  that  the  increase  was 
put  Into  effect  prior  to  the  freeze  date.  Oth- 
erwise the  increase  Is  not  allowed. 

We  believe  the  34*  was  included  In  the 
wage  rate  for  all  work  performed  after  July 
19,  thus  the  Increase  was  effective  prior  to 
the  freeze  date. 

Please  advise  us  as  to  your  position  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ken  Bamnon, 
Vice  President,  Director  National  Aero- 
space Department. 


VOUOHT  AERONAtmCS  DIVISION. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  October  18, 1968. 
Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock, 
Vice  President,  Director — Aerospace  Depart- 
ment,  InternatioruU   Union,   UAW,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
Dear  Mr.  Woodcock:  This  will  confirm  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  Vought 
Aeronautics  and  Missiles  and  Space  (Texas 
Plant)   Divisions  of  LTV  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tions. Dallas,  Texas,  a  subsidiary  of  Ling- 
Temco-Vought,  Inc.,  and  the  International 
Union,   United   Automobile,   Aerospace   and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America, 
UAW.  and  its  Local  Union  848,  as  follows: 

1.  The  parties  agree  that  to  the  extent  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1971  U  less  than  the  aUowance  that 
would  have  been  in  effect  at  such  time  If  the 
total  cost-of-living  adjustment  increase  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  1968  Agreement  had 
been  one  cent  (U)  for  each  full  0.4  point 
change  in  the  BLS  Consumers'  Price  Index 
from  the  average  of  the  June,  July  and 
August,  1968  Indexes  to  the  average  of  the 
June,  July  and  Aug\ist.  1971  Indexes,  the 
difference  in  cents  per  hour  except  as  re- 
duced by  condition  set  forth  in  2..  below, 
will  be  available  on  October  17,  1971,  for 
wages  and/or  other  benefits  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Company  and  the  Union  in  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  next  suc- 
ceeding the  1968  Agreement. 

2.  The  difference  in  cents  per  hour,  as  de- 
fined in  1.,  above,  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  in  cents  per  hour  that  the  cost  to 
the  Company  of  the  Savings  Plan  referenced 
in  Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  between  the 
Parties  effective  October  21,  1968,  exceeds 
three  and  three-tenths  cents  (3.3^)  per  hour. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Andrasko, 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations.  Vought 
AeroTuiutics  Division. 
C.  F.  Lact, 
Director   of  Industrial   Relations,   Mis- 
siles and  Space  Division — Texas. 
Agreed  to  October  18, 1968. 

Leonard  Woodcock, 
Vice  President,  Director — Areospace  De- 
partment, UAW. 


Detroit.  Mxcr., 
September  7,  1971. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Andrasko, 

Vice     President.     Administration,      Vought 
Aeronautics    Division.    LTV    Aerospace 
Corp.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dear  Ma.  Andrasko:  By  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  October  21,  1968  by 
the  International  Union,  UAW,  its  Local  848. 
and   Vought   Aeronautics   and   Missiles   and 
Space  (Texas  plant),  divisions  of  LTV  Aero- 
space   Corporation,    a    subsidiary    of    Llng- 
Temco-Vought  Corporation,  Inc.,  your  Com- 
pany undertook  to  pay  certain  oost-of-llvlng 
"overages."  The  relevant  contract  provision 
is  set  forth  in  the  attached  October  18,  1968 
letter  of  confirmation  from  Messrs.  Andrasko 
and  Lacy  to  Mr.  Woodcock. 
You  will  recall  that  this  provision  provides 
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for  a  wage  Increase  to  the  extent  that  the 
ooBt-of-Uvlng  adjustment  in  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1971  Is  lees  than  the  allowance 
which  would  have  resulted  had  this  adjust- 
ment been  calculated  at  1<  for  each  full  0.4 
point  change  in  the  average  BLS  Consumer 
Price  Index  from  June-August  1968  to  June- 
August  1971.  The  Increase  is  fiirther  subject 
to  the  "savings  plan"  limitation. 

The  wage  increase  due  amounts  to  34#. 
This  is  the  amount  generated  by  actual  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  excess  of  the  annual 
limitations  in  the  contract.  Be  informed  that 
we  expect  the  34<  to  be  ptUd  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

An  argiunent  could  be  made  that  this  in- 
crease Is  unafTected  by  President  Nixon's 
wage-price  freeze.  Under  the  O JIJ.'s  August 
18  press  release,  the  freeze  applies  only  to 
wage  and  cost-of-living  Increases  "which 
have  been  negotiated  to  take  effect  in  the 
future."  The  increase  in  question  here  is  not 
of  that  sort.  This  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment was  made  and  ratified  in  October  1968. 
By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  amount 
of  the  Increase  in  question  here  depended 
on  only  three  figures:  1)  the  adjustment  in 
effect  October  16,  1971;  2)  the  amount  the 
cost  of  the  Savings  Plan  exceeds  3.3<  per 
hour;  and  3)  the  difference  between  the 
June-August  1968  and  the  June-August  1971 
BUS  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  first  figure 
was  known  and,  In  fact,  paid  October  1970. 
The  second  figure  was  also  definitely  known 
and  was  so  inconsequential  in  1969  as  to 
have  no  material  effect  here.  It  might  appear 
that  the  third  figure  will  not  be  known  until 
the  August  Consumer  Price  Index  is  an- 
nounced in  September.  However,  this  figure 
was  known  with  reasonable  and  substantial 
certainly  before  the  freeze.  The  Jime-August 
1968  figure  was  known  almost  three  years 
ago.  The  June  and  July  1971  figures  were 
known  during  August  1971.  While  the  August 
1971  figure  was  not  yet  publicly  announced, 
there  could  be  no  question  that  the  August 
1971  figure  was  not  yet  publicly  announced 
Index  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  Augpust  is 
certain  to  increase,  or  at  least  not  decline. 
The  rapid  and  inevitable  increase  of  consumer 
prices  was,  after  all,  one  of  the  President's 
Justifications  for  imposing  the  freeze.  Second, 
the  hoped-for  effect  of  the  freeze  was  to 
stop  the  movement  of  the  Index  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  August.  Thus,  the  increase 
due  was  actually  known  before  the  freeze. 

Even  If  there  had  been  socne  doubt  as  to 
the  August  figure,  it  would  have  had  no 
effect  on  Vought's  obligations.  Under  the 
June  and  July  1971  figures,  a  34<  wage  in- 
crease is  generated  by  this  provision.  This 
Increase  was  known  by  early  August,  well 
before  the  freeze.  For  the  August  figure  to 
erode  this  increase,  the  Index  would  have 
bad  to  decline  substantially,  in  the  teeth  of 
recent  history  and  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tions. 

Everyone  concerned  made  their  arrange- 
ments with  the  knowledge  that  34<  was  add- 
ed to  the  hourly  wage  under  the  contract. 
The  workers  have  been  on  the  Job  and  have 
performed  substantial  services  Ln  the  correct 
and  Justifiable  belief  that  their  wages  in- 
clude the  added  34<.  What  we  have  here  is 
not  an  Increase  "to  take  effect  in  the  future." 
Rather,  this  is  an  Increase  which  took  effect 
before  the  freeze,  even  though  Implemented 
later.  We,  therefore,  hope  you  will  agree  to 
pay  the  34<  during  the  freeze. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  remain  In  doubt  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  increase,  we  Invite 
Vought  Aeronautics  to  Join  with  the  Inter- 
national Union,  UAW,  In  the  following  steps: 

1.  Petitioning  the  O.  E.  P.  for  a  ruling  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  increase  or  an  exemi>- 
tlon  from  the  freeze  on  the  ground  of  gross 
Inequity,  in  the  event  that  the  increase  Is 
covered  by  the  freeze. 

3.  Payment  of  all  monies  In  question  Into 
ma  escrow  pending  final  resolution  of  these 
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Issues  by  the  parties,  the  O.  E.  P.  or  the 
cotirts. 

Please  give  these  matters  your  close  and 
Immediate  consideration.  We  await  your 
reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kkn  Bannon, 
Vice  President,  Director  National  Aero- 
space Department. 

El  Sxgundo,  Cauv., 

October  11. 1968. 
Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock, 

Vice  President,  Director — Aerospace  Depart- 
ment, UAW.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Dkak  Mr.  Woodcock:  This  will  confirm  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  North 
American  Rockwell  Corporation,  Aeroep&ce 
and  Systems  Oroup  and  the  International 
Union,  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America, 
UAW,  and  Its  Local  numbers  770.  887,  927, 
962,  1334,  1381  and  1519,  as  follows: 

The  pcurtles  agree  that  to  the  extent  the 
cost-of -living  adjustment  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971  is  less  than  the  allowance 
that  wovild  have  been  in  effect  at  such  time 
If  the  total  cost-of-living  adjustment  In- 
crease during  the  term  of  the  1968  Agree- 
ment had  been  one  cent  (1^)  for  each  full 
0.4  point  change  in  the  BLS  Consiuner  Price 
Index  from  the  average  of  the  March,  April 
and  May,  1968  Indexes  to  the  average  of  the 
March,  April  and  May,  1971  Indexes,  the  dif- 
ference In  cents  per  hour  will  t>e  available 
on  October  1,  1971  for  wages  and/ or  other 
benefits  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  In  the  collecting  bar- 
gaining agreement  next  succeeding  the  1968 
Agreement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  D.  Starkweather, 
Vice  President — Personnel. 
Agreed  to  October  11, 1968. 

Leonard  Woodcock, 
Vice     President.     Director — Aerospace 
Department,  UAW. 

September  7,  1971. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Starkweather, 

North   American  Rockwell   Corp.,  Aerospace 
and  Systems  Group,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Starkweather  :  By  the  terms  of  a 
letter  agreement  entered  into  October  1968 
by  the  International  Union,  UAW,  its  Locals 
770,  887,  927,  952.  1334,  1387  and  1519.  and 
North  American  Rockwell,  your  Company  un- 
dertook to  pay  certain  cost-of-living  "cov- 
erages." The  relevant  contract  provision  Is 
set  forth  in  the  attached  October  11,  1968  let- 
ter of  confirmation  from  Mr.  Starkweather  to 
Mr.  Woodcock. 

Tou  will  recall  that  this  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  wage  increase  to  the  extent  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment  In  effect  Septem- 
ber 30,  1971  is  less  than  the  allowance  which 
would  have  resulted  had  this  adjustment 
been  calculated  at  It  for  each  full  0.4  point 
change  in  the  average  BIS  Constimer  Price 
Index  from  March-May  1968  to  March-May 
1971. 

The  wage  increase  due  amounts  to  34<.  This 
Is  the  amount  generated  by  actual  cost-of- 
living  increases  In  excess  of  the  annual  limi- 
tations in  the  contract.  Be  Informed  that  we 
expect  this  34<  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  You  will  recall 
that  the  automotive  divisions  of  your  oor- 
I>oratlon  paid  the  overage  when  due. 

We  believe  that  an  argument  could  be 
mounted  to  the  effect  that  this  Increase  la 
iinaffected  by  President  Nixon's  wage-price 
freeze.  Under  the  OEP's  August  18  press  re- 
lease, the  freeze  applies  only  to  wage  and 
co6t-of -living  increases  "which  have  been  ne- 
gotiated to  take  effect  in  the  future."  The  in- 
crease in  question  here  is  not  at  this  sc»rt. 
This  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
made  and  ratified  in  October  of  1968.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  the  amount  of  the 
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Increase  in  question  here  depended  on  only 
two  figures:  1)  the  adjustment  Ln  effect  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971,  and  2)  the  difference  be- 
tween the  March-May  1968  and  the  March- 
May  1971  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index.  Under 
the  agreement  the  former  figure  was  known 
and,  in  fact,  paid  by  July  1970.  The  latter  fig- 
lire  was  known  when  the  March-May  1971 
BLS  Consumer  Price  Index  was  announced 
last  June.  Thus,  the  34^  wage  Increase  was  a 
sum  certain,  known  practically  two  months 
before  the  freeze.  Everyone  concerned  mads 
their  arrangements  with  the  knowledge  that 
34<  was  added  to  the  hourly  wage  under  the 
contract.  The  workers  have  been  on  the  Job 
in  the  correct  and  Justifiable  belief  that  their 
wages  would  include  the  added  34^.  What 
we  have  here  Is  not  an  Increase  "to  take  effect 
in  the  future;"  rather,  this  is  an  Increase 
which  in  effect  was  known  In  June  1971,  long 
before  the  freeze.  For  this  reason,  we  ask  you 
to  abide  by  your  agreement. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  remain  in  doubt  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  increase,  we  urge  North 
American  Rockwell  to  Join  with  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  UAW,  in  the  following  steps: 
1.  Petitioning  the  OEP  for  a  ruling  as  to  the 
legality  of  paying  the  increase  during  the 
freeze  on  the  ground  of  gross  inequity,  in  the 
event  that  the  increase  is  covered  by  the 
freeze. 

2.  Payment  of  all  monies  in  question  Into 
an  escrow  pending  final  resolution  of  these 
issues  by  the  parties,  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment agency  or  by  a  Court. 

Please  give  these  matters  your  close  and 
Immediate  consideration.  We  await  your  re- 
ply. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ken  Bannon, 
Vice  President,  Director,  Aerospace  De- 
partment. 

Pat  Board 

The  Pay  Board  today  disapproved  wage  and 
salary  Increases  called  for  in  employment 
contracts  negotiated  between  labor  unions 
representing  more  than  100,000  workers  and 
five  aerospace  companies. 

The  vote  was  9  to  0  with  Labor  Members 
abstaining. 

The  Pay  Board  said  that  pay  raises, 
amounting  to  about  34^  in  cost  of  living 
allowances  and  17f  an  ho\ir  in  general  In- 
creases were  "unreasonably  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  and  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Pay  Board. 

Late  in  the  day  the  Board  discussed  a  res- 
olution by  the  Public  Members  which  would 
set  limits  on  wages  and  salaries  In  re- 
negotiated contracts  involving  the  five  com- 
panies which  may  be  submitted  to  the  Pay 
Board  at  a  fut\u:«  date.  No  vote  was  taken  on 
the  resolution. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  the  Pay  Board  rejected 
a  resolut'on  presented  by  Labor  Members 
which  vrould  have  approved  the  aerospace 
contracts  as  written.  The  vote  was  9  to  6 
with  only  the  Labor  Members  supporting  the 
resolution.  Chairman  Boldt,  a  Public  Mem- 
ber, abstained. 

Today's  action  affects  contracts  negotiated 
between  workers  and  the  North  American 
Rockwell  Corporation,  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corporation,  the  Boeing  Corporation,  the 
Lockheed  Corporation  and  the  LTV  Aero- 
space Corporation. 

Information  submitted  to  the  Pay  Board 
by  United  Aircraft  Corporation  was  not  con- 
sidered In  today's  deliberations. 

Mb.  Caples'  RESOLxmoN  on  Axrospacs 

Contracts 
Resolved:  that  the  Pay  Board  authorizes, 
without  further  action  by  the  Board,  for  the 
first  year  of  the  employment  contract  or  pay 
practice,  any  wage  and  salary  increases  by 
the  North  American  Rockwell  Corporation, 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  the  Bos- 
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Ing  Aircraft  Corporation,  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation  or  LTV  Aerospace  Corpo- 
ration covering  the  same  employee  units  cov- 
ered by  the  wage  and  salary  increases  hereto- 
fore disapproved  by  the  Pay  Board  subject  to 
the  following  terms: 

1.  The  Increase  In  average  straight  time 
hourly  rate  for  the  first  year  of  the  employ- 
ment contract  or  pay  practice  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-four  cents  (34<)  per  hovir  (or, 
in  the  case  of  the  LTV  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion, thirty-five  cents  (35^)  per  hour). 

2.  The  effective  dates  of  any  wage  and  sal- 
ary increase  or  any  oomponent  parts  thereof, 
are  no  earlier  than  those  contained  In  the 
employment  contract  or  pay  practice  which 
has  been  disapproved;  and 

3.  Employer  benefit  provisions  and  con- 
tributions to  pension  profit  sharing,  annuity 
and  savings  plans,  group  insurance  plans  and 
disability  and  health  plans  do  not  exceed  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  employment  con- 
tract or  pay  practice  which  has  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Board;  and 

4.  Executive  salary  increases,  and  wage  and 
salary  increases  for  exempt  employees  do  not 
exceed  five  and  five-tenths  percent  (6.5%); 
or  the  applicable  general  pay  criteria  set 
forth  in  Section  201.11(a)(1)  and  (3). 

Be  it  further  resolved:  that  the  Board  In- 
tends, upon  its  consideration  of  the  second 
year  of  any  resubmitted  employment  con- 
tract or  pay  practice,  to  approve  for  the 
second  year  the  wage  provisions  of  the  dis- 
approved employment  contract  or  pay  prac- 
tice which  provide  for  Increases  due  on  an- 
niversairy  dates  pursuant  to  the  specified  in- 
creases as  negotiated  and  In  addition,  to 
approve  a  second  year  Increase,  on  the  anni- 
versary date,  iu  average  straight  time  hour- 
ly rate  which  does  not  exceed  seventeen 
cents  (17^)  per  hour  (or.  In  the  case  of 
LTV  Aerospace  Corporation,  sixteen  cents 
(16<)  per  hour)  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  that  the  Board 
after  its  consideration  of  the  employment 
contracts  and  pay  practices  previously  dis- 
approved and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  cases  Involved  has  determined  that 
the  increases  for  which  approval  is  provid- 
ed In  this  resolution  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent gross  inequities  and  to  preserve  the 
equitable  position  of  the  employees  involved. 

Determination  and  Statement  of  Reasons 
Reoardino  Interest  Rate  Regttlations 
The  large  volume  of  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing at  declining  interest  rates  which  'i"\s  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year  indicated  that 
credit  market  conditions  are  making  a  sig- 
nificant positive  contribution  to  economic 
growth.  During  the  first  three  quarters,  of 
1971,  net  borrowing  by  households  and  non- 
flnanclal  business  units  was  more  than  30 
I>ercent  larger  than  the  1967-1970  average, 
a  greater  Increase  than  the  17  per  cent  growth 
of  Oross  National  Product  over  the  same 
period. 

These  larg^  credit  flows  have  financed  a 
sharp  Increase  In  spending  In  three  credlt- 
def>endent  areas — residential  housing,  con- 
sumer durables,  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  the  large  volume  of  capital 
market  financing  by  business  has  Improved 
corporate  debt  structure  and  liquidity  posi- 
tions and  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  sizable 
expansion  in  business  capital  outlays  next 
year,  a  prospect  that  Is  confirmed  by  recent 
busin«,3s  anticipation  surveys. 

The  appropriate  level  of  Interest  rates  con- 
sistent with  orderly  economic  growth  changes 
in  response  to  a  number  of  complex  Influ- 
ences, including  inflationary  expectations, 
the  supply  of  savings,  and  the  pressure  of 
credit  demands.  The  Committee  on  Interest 
and  Dividends  has  been  directed  to  maintain 
close  surveillance  of  Interest  rate  develop- 
ments and,  working  with  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  is  formulating  and  preparing  to  im- 
plement a  program  for  obtaining  voluntary 
restraints  on  Intersst  rates.  It  will  pay  par- 
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tlcular  attention  to  those  rates  most  directly 
affecting  the  American  family,  including  in- 
terest rates  on  mortgage  and  consumer  loans. 
The  Committee  will  make  a  special  effort  to 
ensure  that  rates  in  these  areas  reflect  lower 
costs  of  funds  in  the  credit  market.  Although, 
as  economic  expansion  accelerates  In  the 
months  ahead,  interest  rates  generally  may 
rise  somewhat,  rates  on  mortgage  and  con- 
sumer loans  should  nevertheless  be  at  a  level 
that  permits  the  American  family  to  obtain 
on  equitable  terms  the  credit  necessary  for 
a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Recent  interest  rate  experience  has  re- 
flected the  statement  of  inflationary  expecta- 
tions and  an  ample  flow  of  savings.  In  secu- 
rity markets,  interest  rates  on  new  high 
quality  corporate  Bonds  are  now  only  slight- 
ly above  7  per  cent  in  contrast  to  more  than 
9  per  cent  In  mld-1970  and  8  percent  in  mid- 
August  1071.  Municipal  fund  rates  have  de- 
clined from  7  per  cent  in  mld-1970  to  6% 
per  cent  with  nearly  half  of  the  change  tak- 
ing place  since  mid-August  1971.  Rates  on 
home  mortgages,  which  averaged  8.5  per  cent 
in  1970,  recently  have  been  around  7.8  per 
cent.  .The  bank  loan  rate  to  prime  customers, 
an  indicator  of  the  cost  of  business  borrow- 
ing, was  8^  per  cent  in  early  March  1970, 
had  fallen  to  6  per  cent  by  mid-August,  and 
has  been  between  5)4  and  5V^  per  cent  most 
recently. 

In  View  of  the  above,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  203(e)  of 
the  Ecoaomic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  hereby 
determines  that  the  issuance  of  mandatory 
regulations  and  orders  providing  for  the 
stabilization  of  Interest  rates  and  finance 
charges  Is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  main- 
tain such  rates  and  charges  at  levels  con- 
sonent  with  orderly  economic  growth. 

By  direction  of  the  Council. 

Patti.  W.  McCrackxn, 

Vice  Chairman. 

December  22, 1971. 

Congress  or  the  Unitkd  Statks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  21. 1971. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  The  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act,  which  you  signed  last  Wednes- 
day, contains  a  specific  legislative  directive 
to  control  Interest  rates  and  finance  charges 
during  the  course  of  the  present  wage-jMlce 
program.  The  order  Issued  by  the  Ooet  of 
Living  Council  on  Thursday  night,  purport- 
edly carrying  out  this  directive,  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  Is 
contrary  to  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  on 
this  Issue. 

As  you  know,  the  legislation  requires  that 
the  President  initiate  orders  controlling  In- 
terest rates  and  related  charges  unless  be 
Issues  a  specific  determination — accompa- 
nied by  a  statement  of  reasons — that  inter- 
est rate  conditions  on  each  category  of  locms 
are  satisfactory  and  at  a  level  which  would 
provide  orderly  economic  growth.  Prom  the 
legislative  history,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
an  exception  must  be  based  on  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  credit  markets — at  all  levels — 
and  that  there  must  be  a  documented  find- 
ing that  constmiers,  farmers,  small  business- 
men— as  well  as  big  businessmen — are  being 
treated  equitably  in  allocation  of  credit  and 
that  they  are  able  to  obtain  loans  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate — at  rates  which  they  can  af- 
ford in  a  controlled  economy  which  restricts 
both  price  and  wage  Increases. 

The  generalized,  vague  and  contradictory 
statement  Issued  over  the  name  of  Dr.  Paul 
McCracken,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  last  Thursday  night,  does  not 
meet  this  test,  and  some  might  even  con- 
sider it  a  filppant  response  to  the  Congres- 
sional directive  in  this  area.  The  statement 
was  highly  misleading  about  monetary  con- 
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dltlons  and  their  effect  on  the  current  sta- 
bilization program. 

Throughout  the  document,  the  Council  at- 
tempts to  paint  a  rosy  picture  on  Interest 
rates  by  comparing  them  with  the  catastro- 
phlcally  high  rates  which  occurred  during 
the  first  six  months  of  your  Administration. 
The  Congressional  directive  said  nothing 
about  iislng  the  "disaster  period"  of  1960- 
1970  as  the  bench  mark  for  determining  sat- 
isfactory levels  of  interest  rates;  the  direc- 
tive, instead,  requires  that  the  finding  be 
based  on  what  is  needed  to  achieve  orderly 
economic  g;rowth  under  current  conditions. 

By  using  1970  as  the  base  period,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  leads  the  public  to  believe 
that  mortgage  interest  rates  have  been  com- 
ing down  during  the  wage-price  program. 
This  is  simply  not  factual  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  such  an  Impreslon  was  allowed 
to  go  forward  under  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
cil. According  to  the  figures  collected  by  the 
survey  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
B^ard,  Interest  rates  stood  at  an  effective 
7  66  percent  on  new  homes  in  July — the  last 
month  before  the  freeze.  The  latest  survey 
published  by  this  agency  last  Thursday  re- 
veals that  the  effective  interest  rate  on  new 
homes  is  now  7.79 — a  .13  percent  increase 
during  the  wage-price  program.  In  addition, 
the  figiires  do  not  adequately  cover  all  the 
charges — p>olnts,  closing  costs  and  other 
fees — which  are  tacked  on  to  mortgage 
transactions  In  all  parts  of  the  nation. 

Much  more  Important  U  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  families  simply  cannot  meet  the 
mortgage  payments  required  under  interest 
rates  of  7.8  to  8  percent.  They  are  effectively 
priced  out  of  the  market  under  present  mon- 
etary conditions  and  it  is  no  comfort  to  tell 
them  that  rates  have  declined  slightly  frcun 
the  historic  highs  of  1969  and  1970.  As  • 
result  we  are  building  more  luxury  housing 
and  less  housing  for  the  low-income  fam- 
Ules. 

The  Council's  statement  made  no  attempt 
to  discuss  the  Interest  rate  conditions  in  the 
consumer  and  Installment  loan  area.  As  you 
know  this  type  of  lending  is  at  a  volume  of 
nearly  $10  billion  monthly  and  It  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  budgets  of  millions  of 
Americans.  A  sizable  part  of  the  population 
is  paying  36  percent  and  more  on  personal 
loans  and  from  18  to  24  percent  on  install- 
ment purchases.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Washington  Post  revealed  that  second  mort- 
gages In  the  Capital  area  were  requiring  In- 
terest rates  of  more  than  60  percent.  These 
problems — far  removed  from  the  money  mar- 
ket conditions — are  real,  but  totally  Ignored 
In  the  Council's  statement. 

Even  the  money  market  conditions — ^whlch 
have  fiuctuated  over  the  past  few  months — 
are  much  too  high  to  fuel  the  kind  of  or- 
derly economic  growth  which  this  country 
needs  to  wipe  out  unemployment  and  to 
meet  its  social  needs.  It  is  highly  unfortu- 
nate that  a  document  coming  out  of  a  Pres- 
idential office  brags  about  corporate  bond 
rates  bucking  the  1%  percent  level.  Such 
rates  are  far  too  high  to  provide  the  new 
Job  opportunities  so  desperately  needed.  So 
long  as  we  have  high  Interest  rates — and 
poor  allocation  of  credit  resources — we  are 
going  to  have  a  high  level  of  unemployment. 

Sxirely,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  some 
money  market  rates  have  gone  down  cannot 
provide  the  legal  basis  for  allowing  lenders 
to  prey  on  consumers,  home  buyers,  small 
businessmen  and  others  during  the  wage- 
price  program  through  high  Interest  rates, 
discount  points,  compvensating  balances  and 
usurious  fees  on  other  classes  of  loans.  The 
Cost  of  Living  Council  appears  to  be  saying 
that  since  prime  rates  have  gone  down — 
for  big  business — it  is  all  right  for  the  con- 
sumer to  be  charged  36  percent  and  more  on 
a  personal  loan.  If  this  same  logic  were  fol- 
lowed In  other  areas  of  the  economy,  we 
would  have  no  wage-price  program  tomorrow 
morning.  For  certainlv  there  have  been  some 
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reductions — some  temporary  and  seasonal — 
In  certain  Industrial  and  consumer  prices, 
but  no  on«  suggests  that  tbls  provides  the 
basis  for  removal  of  the  wage-price  reetrlc- 
tlons.  Tet  the  Btatement  which  you  have  al- 
lowed to  be  Issued  applies  this  logic  to  In- 
terest rate  controls. 

In  many  respects,  the  Council's  statement 
seems  contradictory.  On  the  one  band,  It  says 
that  everything  is  just  fine  about  Interest 
rates  and  finance  charges.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  says  that  a  Committee  on  Interest  Rates 
and  Dividends  will  set  up  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  Inequities  in  this 
area. 

The  law,  of  course,  did  not  refer  to  a 
voluntary  program.  It  said  that  orders  vrere 
to  be  Issued  controlling  credit  charges  unless 
the  President  found  the  charges  satisfactory. 
The  reference  to  a  voluntary  program  is  an- 
other distortion  of  the  law  and  legislative  in- 
tent, and  It  Is  the  kind  of  "kid-glove"  treat- 
ment not  allowed  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Further,  the  Council  Indicates  that  interest 
rates  will  rise  in  1972,  but  it  does  not  Indi- 
cate what,  if  any,  action  the  Administra- 
tion would  take  to  prevent  these  Increases 
under  the  Elconomic  Stabilization  Act.  Since 
the  Council  has  now  raised  this  question  of 
still  higher  Interest  rates.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  Administration  spell  out  when  it 
will  act.  How  hlg^  will  Interest  rates  be  al- 
lowed to  cUmb  before  there  Is  action? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  criteria  which  the  Congress  included  in 
the  new  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  As  you 
know,  this  requires  that  any  orders  Issued 
under  the  Act  must  be  "g^enerally  fair  and 
equitable"  and  "call  for  generally  comparable 
sacrifices  by  business  and  labor  as  well  as 
other  segments  of  the  economy."  Leaving  the 
banks  and  other  lenders  free  of  controls 
would  be  a  violation  of  these  criteria. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  statement 
Issued  last  Thursday  night  Is  simply  a  pre- 
liminary document  and  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended as  the  Administration's  last  word  on 
this  subject.  Once  again,  let  me  emphasize 
that  It  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  In  any  event  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  valid  order  until  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  Section  207  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  are  met. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  public  hearings 
when  orders  or  regulations  are  Issued  which 
have  or  may  have  a  significant  large  impact 
upon  the  national  economy.  Certainly  the  in- 
terest rates  and  credit  charges  have  such  an 
im.pact.  Notice  of  a  public  hearing  was  omit- 
ted from  the  Cotmcil's  statement,  and  I  hope 
an  announcement  on  this  requirement  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  very  near  futtire. 

Ae  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy Committee,  I  want  to  cooperate  fully  in 
the  stabilization  effort,  but  I  think  It  Is  In- 
cumbent on  the  Congress  to  see  that  the  laws 
It  passes  are  compiled  with  fully.  It  1b  Im- 
portant that  this  wage-price  program  move 
forward  smoothly,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
open hearings  to  restate  its  Intent  in  con- 
nection with  the  Interest  rate  provision  and 
other  sections  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ALASKA 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Alaska  Department  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, a  number  of  important  resolutions 
were  passed.  I  will  be  sharing  those  reso- 
lutions with  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  appropriate  agencies,  but  I  would 
like  to  share  two  in  particular  with  all 
Members  today. 

The  two  resolutions  continue  to  drive 
home  two  points  I  have  continued  to 
make  throughout  the  92d  Congress.  First, 
that  the  continued  downgrading  of  naval 
capability  in  Alaska,  particularly  at  Ko- 
dlak,  Alaska,  is  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  Second,  that  the  admin- 
istration's continued  desire  to  close  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  does  a  pro- 
found disservice  to  the  cause  of  decent 
health  care. 

As  these  resolutions  make  clear,  these 
issues  are  recognized  by  one  of  the  United 
States  most  prestigious  veteran's  orga- 
nizations. I  commend  the  Alaska  Amer- 
ican Legion  for  their  forthrlghtness,  and 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  consider  these 
resolutions. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

RKSOLxmoN  No.  72-6  (SJ!.) 

Whereas,  at  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.P.H.S.  has  shut- 
down several  P.H.S.  Hospitals  and  drastically 
curtailed  service  in  others. 

Whereas,  there  are  many  veterans  in  South- 
east Alaska  and  the  Northwest  affected  as 
well  as  many  current  servicemen  and  other 
people  in  need  of  the  service  provided. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion  Department  of 
Alaska,  assembled  in  Petersburg,  Alaska  this 
15th  day  of  January  1972,  that  It  hereby 
urges  that  this  situation  be  corrected  and 
existing  facilities  remain  open  and  be  up- 
dated not  only  for  the  veteran  and  service- 
man but  all  qualified  in  need  of  the  service. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  and  the  members  of  our  Congres- 
sional Delegation  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to 
other  Interested  parties  or  agencies. 


February  p,  1972 

biirg,  Alaska  this  16th  day  of  January  1972 

urgently  recommends  and  supports  the  con- 
tinued maintenance,  expansion,  moderniza- 
tion and  upgrading  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Station 
Kodlak  and  its  associated  commands,  and 
further  urges  and  recommends  the  immedi- 
ate re-establishment  of  the  17th  Naval  Dis- 
trict and  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier  headquarters 
aboard  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  Kodlak  as  well 
as  the  establishment  aboard  the  Kodlak 
Naval  Station  of  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Train- 
ing and  Testing  Base. 

Be  It  further  resolved;  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  "ITie  Oovemor 
of  Alaska,  the  members  of  the  7th  State 
Legislature,  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Con- 
gressional Delegation  and  to  other  agencies 
or  persons  concerned. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 


RESOLtmoN  No.  72-7   (S.E.) 
Whereas,  the  American  Legion  is  dedicated 
to  a  strong  and  complet^y  adequate  national 
defense  posture  for  this  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  North  American  continent  Is  directly 
related  to  an  adequate  and  strong  defense 
posture  in  Alaska,  and 

Whereas,  the  defense  of  Alaska  is  directly 
dependent  on  an  adequate  and  strong  de- 
fense capability  on  Kodlak  Island,  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  of  World  War  H 
proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the 
strategic  military  value  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  Kodlak  and  its  associated  commands, 
to  the  defense  of  Alaska  and  the  nation,  and 
Whereas,  the  nation's  defense  capability 
will  be  seriously  Impaired  unless  the  U.S. 
Naval  Station,  Kodlak  and  its  associated 
commands  are  not  only  maintained  but  sub- 
stantially upgraded,  modernized  and  ex- 
panded so  as  to  include  both  ships  of  the 
line  and  aircraft  capabilities  as  well  as  ex- 
panded equipment  testing  and  personnel 
training  facilities  ashore,  and 

Whereas,  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Kodlak  and 
Its  environs  possess  extreme  variations  of 
topographical  and  climatologlcal  featiu-es  and 
factors,  making  it  Ideal  for  training  and  test- 
ing purposes,  and 

Whereas,  the  re-establishment  of  the  17th 
Naval  District  and  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier 
with  headquarters  aboard  the  Kodlak  Naval 
Station  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  national  defense  poetiure. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  American  Legion 
Department  of  Alaska,  assembled  In  Peters- 


BAN  LEAD-BASED  PAINT 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OP   mw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  9, 
1971,  five  child  health  advocates  and  I 
filed  a  formal  petition  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  requesting  that 
agency  to  ban  paint  with  a  lead  content 
in  excess  of  minute  traces — 0.06  percent 
lead — from  all  household  use  under  the 
authority  of  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act. 

Joining  me  in  submitting  this  petition 
were  Prof.  Joseph  A.  Page,  associate  pro- 
fessor, Georgetown  University  Law  Cen- 
ter; Anthony  L.  Young;  Mary  Win 
O'Brien;  Journalist  Jack  Newfleld;  and 
Dr.  Edmund  O.  Rothschild,  Memorial 
Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases. 
New  York  City. 

On  November  2,  1971,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  published  our  peti- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  in  order  to 
allow  interested  individuals  to  submit 
comments  on  our  proposal.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  FDA  published  an- 
other proposal— initiated  by  the  FDA 
Itself— which  would  merely  require  that 
paint  with  a  lead  content  In  excess  of  0.5 
percent  bear  a  warning  label. 

Neither  warning  labels  nor  a  defini- 
tional level  of  lead-based  paint  at  0.5 
percent  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  from  the  peril  of  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning.  If  we  are  to  eradi- 
cate this  dread  disease,  we  must  elimi- 
nate the  lead  from  paint. 

ITie  great  preponderance  of  medical 
and  scientific  evidence  submitted  to  the 
FDA  in  regard  to  this  matter  has  clearly 
supported  our  petition  to  classify  paint 
with  a  lead  content  in  excess  of  0.06  per- 
cent as  a  banned  hazardous  substance. 
Typical  of  the  comments  submitted  to 
the  FDA  are  those  from  the  En\iron- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  which  In  its 
memorandum  to  the  FDA  of  January  28, 
1972,  pointed  out  that: 

(EPA)  studies  .  .  .  Indicate  that  lead  paint 
In  excess  of  0.05%  could  constitute  a  danger 
to  the  health  of  children  with  plea.  Our 
conclusion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  which  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  lead  paint  in  excess  of  0.06% 
should  not  be  permitted. 

We  believe  that  cautionary  labeling  will 
not  be  adequate  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  from  any  potential  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  paints  containing  more 
than  0.05%  by  weight  of  the  dry  solids.  .  .  . 
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This  problem  may  be  prevented  through  ban- 
ning of  lead-base  paint  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  light  of  the  overwhelming  evidence 
favoring  such  a  ban,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  shoiild  act  affirmatively 
on  our  petition  immediately. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  text  of  the  two  petitions  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  November  2, 
1971,  and  some  of  the  comments  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  in  regard  to  these 
proposals: 

[From  the  Federal  Register.  Nov.  2, 1071 J 

[21  CFR  Part  191] 

Banned  Hazakdoxts  Substancks 

proposal   to   classitt    paints    containing 

mork  than  mint7tk  traces  op  lead 

The  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  has 
received  a  petition,  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  701(e)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  371(e)  (1) 
(B) ) ,  proposing  the  Issuance  of  a  regulation 
under  sections  2(q)(l)(B)  and  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Hazardoiis  Substances  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1261.  1262  classifying  as  banned  haz- 
ardous substances  paint  for  household  use 
containing  more  than  minute  traces  of  lead. 

The  petitioners  are  Joseph  A.  Page,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  at  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center,  Anthony  L.  Young,  student, 
Mary  Win  O'Brien,  student,  WUllam  P,  Ryan, 
U.S.  Congressman,  Jack  Newfield.  author, 
and  Edmund  O.  Rothschild,  M.D. 

The  petitioners  propose  that  !  191.9(a)  of 
the  hazardous  substances  regulations  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subpara- 
graph (§  191.9(a)(6)).  as  follows: 

{191.9  Banned  hazardous  substances. 

(a)  Under  the  authority  of  section  2(q)  (1) 
(B)  of  the  act,  the  Commissioner  declares 
as  banned  hazardous  substances  the  foUow- 
Ing  articles  because  they  possess  such  a  de- 
gree of  hazard  that  adequate  cautionary  la- 
beling cannot  be  written  and  the  public 
health  and  safety  can  be  served  only  by  keep- 
ing such  articles  out  of  Interstate  commerce: 
•  •  •  •  • 

(6)  Paint  containing  lead,  except  for  min- 
ute traces  which  no  reasonable  manufacturer 
could  preclude  from  his  product,  as  measiuwl 
by  the  atomic  absorl>ence  method.  Intended 
for  Interior  or  exterior  use.  and  packaged  in 
a  form  suitable  for  use  In  the  household  as 
defined  by  S  191.1(c). 

The  following  Is  the  statement  of  grounds 
as  presented  In  the  petition: 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  GROUNDS  UPON  WHICH  PE- 
TmONERS  RELY  POE  THE  ISSUANCE  OP  THX 
REGULATION 

Human  experience  has  established  that 
numerous  Infants  and  young  children  have 
pica  (habitual  eating  of  nonfood  substances) . 
Human  experience  has  also  established  that 
Ingestion  by  chUdren  of  flakes  from  lead 
based  paint  causes  lead  poisoning,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  Include  death,  encepha- 
lopathy, neuromuscular  effects,  interference 
with  the  development  of  red  blood  cells,  and 
an  abnormal  S3mdrome  characterized  by  colic, 
anorexia  and  malaise.  DHEW,  PHS  Bureau  of 
Community  Environmental  Management. 
"Control  of  Lead  Poisoning  In  Children," 
Prepubllcation  Draft,  at  I-l  (December  1970) . 

It  Is  widely  known  that  the  adult  system 
absorbs  the  daUy  Intake  of  lead  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent.  Chlsolm,  J.  JvUian,  "Scientific 
American"  (February  1971).  Thus,  assuming 
the  rate  of  absorption  to  be  the  same  in 
children,  a  chUd  with  pica  ingesting  1  gram 
of  lead  based  paint  (1  percent  lead  by  ANSI 
standard  Z66.1)  daUy  wUl  Intake  10,000  mi- 
crograms of  lead  of  which  1,000  micrograms 
WUl  be  absorbed.  In  addition  to  direct  In- 
gestion by  eating  flaking  paint,  a  chUd  will 
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be  exposed  to  from  14  to  269  micrograms  of 
lead  from  other  environmental  sources 
Engel,  Ronald  E..  "Health  Hazards  of  En- 
vironmental Lead,"  at  Table  2  (April  1971). 

It  Is  known  that  blood  vessels  of  above  40 
micograms  per  milliliters  of  blood  represent 
undue  exposure  to  and  absorption  of  lead. 
"Hearings  on  H.R.  17260,  H.R.  13254,  HJi. 
14734,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,"  91st  Cong.,  second  sess.  10  (1970) . 
At  levels  of  80  micrograms  per  100  mllUlters 
a  chUd  be  treated  as  a  medical  emergency. 
Id.  While  Engle  in  his  paper  has  extrapolated 
the  effect  of  lead  fallout  In  children  with 
pica,  at  A-9,  the  same  must  be  done  with  1 
percent  lead  paint  to  theorize  the  result  in 
chUdren  who  Ingest  paint  flakes. 

In  his  study.  Dr.  Kehoe  found  that  an 
adult  man  fed  3,000  micrograms  of  lead  dally, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  amount  in  his  diet, 
achieved  a  blood  lead  level  after  4  months 
of  50  micrograms  lead  per  100  grams  whole 
blood.  It  was  estimated  that  he  would  have 
achieved  a  "toxic"  level  of  80  micrograms 
lead  per  100  grams  whole  blood  if  feeding 
had  continued  for  4  additional  months.  Ke- 
hoe, R.  A.,  24  "Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  Pub.  Hlth. 
Hyg."  81-97,  101,  129-143,  177-203  (1961).  As 
Engle  has  assumed,  this  would  be  43  micro- 
grams per  kUogram  body  weight  in  a  70  kilo- 
gram man.  If  a  chUd  with  pica  weighing  10 
kUograms  ingested  lead  at  the  same  degree 
of  Kehoe's  subject,  as  Engle  has  suggested, 
then  a  proper  assumption  would  be  that  a 
dally  supplement  of  430  micrograms  lead 
would  produce  toxicity  within  8  months.  A 
chUd  Ingesting  a  gram  chip  of  1  percent 
lead  based  paint  would  have  a  daily  intake 
of  almost  24  times  the  amount  of  Kehoe's 
subject.  Obviously,  intake  at  this  rate  would 
produce  an  undue  medical  emergency  much 
more  quickly  than  Kehoe  foresaw  for  his 
subject. 

Medical  experiments  cannot  be  performed 
on  young  children  and  infants  to  determine 
whether  their  absorption  rate  for  lead  Is 
greater  than  that  of  adults.  The  child  with 
pica  must  be  protected  from  lead  In  his 
environment.  The  only  adequate  way  to  pro- 
tect him  Is  to  eliminate  the  lead  hazards 
that  confront  him.  It  is  within  the  existing 
state  of  the  art  for  the  paint  Industry  to 
eliminate  lead  (except  for  minute  traces) 
from  paint.  "Hearings  on  H.R.  17260,"  supra 
at  246.  Americans  have  been  luUed  Into  a 
feeling  of  security  with  regard  to  today's 
paints.  See  EPA,  "Environmental  Lead  and 
Public  Health,"  at  25  (March  1971).  Many 
believe  that  lead  in  paint  has  been  banned. 
Yet  the  city  of  New  York  has  found  paints 
for  interior  use  with  up  to  10.8  percent  lead 
levels  on  shelves  of  merchants  within  the 
last  month.  The  New  York  Times,  July  24, 
1971,  at  1,  Augmt  4,  1971,  at  18.  ThU  de- 
spite Industry's  ANSI  standard  Z66.1  and  a 
law  bntinlng  the  sale  of  paint  for  interior 
use  with  more  than  a  1  percent  lead  content 
without  an  adequate  warning  label. 

Warning  labels  are,  however,  abaolutely  In- 
adequate to  prevent  Injury  to  children  from 
lead  based  paints.  In  today's  mobile  society 
a  family  has  no  idea  what  their  landlord  or 
predecessor  occupant  has  used  to  coat  the 
walls  of  their  living  quarters.  The  generation 
that  Is  suffering  from  lead  based  paint  poi- 
soning today  Is  eating  the  walls  of  the  thirties 
and  the  forties,  the  generation  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  seeks  to  protect  Is  yet  un- 
born. Tlielr  parents  are  unborn.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  substantiate  that  warning 
labels  would  have  any  significant  Impact  on 
the  future  (dxlldren  of  America.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  existing  warning 
labels  are  efflcacioiis  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose. The  parents  of  the  eighties  and  the 
nineties  will  have  no  opportunity  to  read  the 
warning  labels  of  the  seventies. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  weigh  the  advantages 
of  lead  based  paint  against  the  health  and 
welfare  of  this  Nation's  children  and  Her  fu- 
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tvu-e  children.  The  paint  indxistry  can  pro- 
duce paint  without  lead  (except  for  minute 
traces)  as  measured  by  the  atomic  at>sorb- 
ence  method.  Petitioners  therefore  urge  the 
Commissi  oner  of  Food  and  Drugs  to  proceed 
with  all  due  speed  to  publish  this  proposal 
in  the  FEDERAL  Register  in  order  that  all 
interested  persons  may  present  their  views 
thei«on. 

Interested  persons  may.  within  60  days 
after  publication  hereof  In  the  Federal 
Register,  file  with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Room  6-88.  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockvllle,  Md. 
20352,  written  comments  (preferably  In  quin- 
tupllcate)  regarding  this  proposal.  Comments 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  or 
brief  In  support  thereof.  Received  comments 
may  be  seen  in  the  above  ofllce  during  work- 
ing hours.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Dated:  October  28.  1971. 

Charles  C.  Edwards, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

[FR  Doc.  71-15960  FUed  11-1-71:8:62  am] 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Nov.  2, 1971] 

[21  CFR  Part  191] 

Hazardous  Substances 

proposal  to  declare  certain  heavy  mttal- 
containing    paints    and    other    surpace- 

COATINGS   TO   REQUIRE   SPECIAL   LABELING   POR 
CHILD  PROTECTION 

The  heavy  metals  antimony,  arsenic,  cad- 
mium, lead,  mercury,  selenium,  and  soluble 
barium  may  be  toxic  when  ingested,  even  in 
smaU  amounts.  Because  chUdren  may  chew 
on  Interior  and  certain  exterior  residential 
surfaces  and  on  toys  and  other  children's 
articles,  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  concludes  that  paints  and  other  sur- 
face-coating materials  are  hazardous  sub- 
stances requiring  special  labeling  warning 
against  their  use  on  such  surfaces  if  they 
contain  more  of  these  heavy  metals  than  is 
essential  under  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices, or  In  any  event  If  they  contain  more 
than  0.5  percent  lead;  or  a  total  of  0.05  per- 
cent of  the  other  heavy  metals  listed  above 
on  a  dried  weight  basis,  except  for  soluble 
barium  which  shall  constitute  no  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  barium  present.  The 
speclEd  labeling  to  be  required  shall  Include 
on  the  main  panel  a  cautionary  signal  word 
"Warning",  a  statement  of  the  hazard  "Con- 
tains   "  (the  blank  being  filled  In 

with  the  name(B)  of  the  applicable  heavy 
metal  (s)  and  Instructions  to  read  carefully 
the  cautionary  Information  placed  on  other 
panel (s)  where  located.  Existing  technology 
wUl  permit  industry  to  produce  household 
paints  containing  no  more  of  these  heavy 
metals  than  is  specified  above.  As  new  tech- 
nology becomes  available,  the  acceptable  lev- 
els may  be  further  reduced  In  accordance 
with  good  manufacturing  practices. 

Although  paints  containing  small  amounts 
of  lead  in  excess  of  the  proposed  levels  may 
not  be  toxic  in  themselves;  when  considered 
in  conjunction  with  other  sources  of  lead  in 
the  environment  they  constitute  a  substan- 
tial addition  to  the  body  burden  that  can 
reasonably  be  avoided  through  the  applica- 
tion of  available  technology.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  concluded  that  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  fully  en- 
compasses the  question  of  cumulative 
toxicity. 

The  American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute, in  its  voluntary  standard  Z66.1,  has 
specified  a  maximum  limit  since  1955  of  1 
percent  lead  In  paint  Intended  for  use  on 
chUdren's  toys,  furniture,  or  Interior  sur- 
faces. A  1-percent  lead  level  was  also  adopted 
by  Congress  in  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  91-695;  84 
Stat.  2078),  which  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement, Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  That  act  prohibits  the  use 
of  paint  with  a  lead  content  above  1  percent 
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In  residential  structures  constructed  or  re- 
habilitated by  tbe  Federal  OoTemment  or 
With  Federal  assistance.  As  an  additional 
margin  of  safety,  the  Commissioner  proposes 
to  reduce  the  ezpoeure  to  lead  found  ac- 
ceptable by  Congress  by  establishing  special 
labeling  requirements  for  all  household 
paints  containing  more  than  0.6  percent 
lead. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  palnte  containing  lead  above 
the  level  specified  herein  should  be  banned 
from  interstate  commerce,  or  required  to 
bear  special  labeling  warning  of  the  hazard 
Involved  and  giving  Instruction  for  safe  use. 
While  there  are  numerous  reports  of  serious 
Injury  and  even  death  resulting  from  the 
Ingestion  of  the  dried  film  of  old  formula- 
tions of  paints  containing  high  levels  of 
lead,  the  Commissioner  Is  unaware  of  any 
similar  reports  as  a  result  of  Ingestion  of 
paints  containing  I  percent  lead  or  less.  The 
Commissioner  has  therefore  concluded  that 
cautionary  labeling  will  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  safety  from  any 
potential  hazards  associated  with  the  use  of 
such  palnte. 

Accordingly,  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner proposes  that  paints  and  other 
surface- coating  materials  be  declared  to  be 
hazardous  substances  (as  defined  In  section 
2(f)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act)  that  require  special 
labeling  as  specified  herein  If  such  paints 
and  other  surface-coating  materials  contain, 
on  a  dried  weight  basis,  more  than  0.5  per- 
cent lead;  or  a  total  of  more  than  0.05  per- 
cent antimony,  arsenic,  cadmium,  mercury, 
or  selenium;  or  soluble  barium  In  excess  of 
1  percent  at  the  total  barium  present.  Fl- 
nallzatlon  of  the  regulations  proposed  herein 
In  conjunction  with  section  2(q)(l)(A)  of 
the  Federal  Hazardo\is  Substances  Act,  will 
have  the  additional  effect  of  automatically 
banning  any  toy  or  other  article  Intended 
for  use  by  children  which  Is  produced  after 
effective  date  of  these  regulations  and  which 
bears  such  paint  or  other  surface-coating 
material. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (sees.  a(f ) 
(1)(B).  2(q)(l)(A),  3(a),  and  3(b),  74  Stat. 
372.  374-375  as  amended.  80  Stat.  1304:  16 
U.S.G.  1261,  1262).  and  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (sec.  701,  62  Stat. 
1066-56  as  amended;  21  TT.S.C.  371),  and  un- 
der authority  delegated  to  him  (21  CFR 
2.120) ,  the  Commissioner  proposes  that  a 
new  subparagraph  be  added  to  S  191.5  (a) 
and  that  a  new  subparagraph  be  added  to 
I  191.7(b),  as  follows. 

1 191.6  Products  declared  to  be  hazardous 
substances  under  section  3(a)  of 
the  act. 

(a)  Tbe  Commissioner  finds  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  are  hazardous  substances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  because  they 
are  capable  of  causing  substantial  personal 
injury  or  substantial  Illness  during  or  as  a 
proximate  result  of  any  customary  or  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  handling  or  use: 

(2)  Paint  and  other  surface-coating  ma- 
terials, produced  or  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
pegiilation,  containing  any  of  the  heavy  me- 
tals specified  below  at  a  level  exceeding  that 
which  is  essential  under  good  manufacturing 
practices  or  In  any  event  containing  amounts 
of  such  heavy  metals  as  follows : 

(I)  Lead  compoimds  of  which  the  lead 
content  (calculated  as  the  metal)  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  0.5  percent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
contained  solids  or  dried  paint  film;  or 

(II)  Antimony,  arsenic,  cadmium,  mercury, 
and  selenium  of  which  the  metal  content 
individually  or  In  total  (calculated  as  the 
metal)  exceeds  0.06  percent  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  contained  solids  or  dried  paint 
film;  or 
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(111)  Barium  compounds  of  which  the  water 
soluble  barium  (calculated  as  tbe  metal) 
exceeds  1  percent  of  the  total  barium  pres- 
ent. 

S  191.7.  Products  requiring  special   labeling 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  The  Commissioner  finds  that  these 
substances  present  special  hazards  and  that 
the  labeling  required  by  section  2(p)(l)  of 
the  act  is  not  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health.  Under  section  3(b)  of  the 
act  the  following  specific  label  statements  are 
deemed  necessary  to  supplement  the  label- 
ing required  by  section  2(p)  (1)  of  tbe  act: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(7)  Paint  and  other  surface-coating  mate- 
rials declared  to  be  hazardous  \uider  {  191.6 
(a)  (2)  shall  bear  on  the  main  panel  of  their 
label.   In   addition  to   the   requirements  of 

i  191.101(a),  the  statement  "contains 

".  the  blank  being  filled  In  with  the 

name  of  each  heavy  metal  present  In  the 
amount  specified  In  {191.5(a)(2).  Such 
paint  and  other  surface-coating  materials 
shall  also  bear  on  their  labeling  the  signal 
word  "Warning,"  and  the  following  addi- 
tional statement  or  Its  practical  eqiilvalent: 
"Contains 

Dried  film  of  this  paint  may  be  harmful 
if  eaten  or  chewed. 

Do  not  apply  on  toys  and  other  children's 
articles,  furniture,  or  Interior  surfaces  of  any 
dwelling  or  facility  which  may  be  occupied 
or  used  by  children. 

Do  not  apply  on  those  exterior  sturfaces  of 
dwelling  units,  such  as  wlndowsllls,  porches, 
stairs,  or  railings,  to  which  children  may  be 
commonly  exposed. 

Keep  out  of  the  reach  of  children." 
the  blank  being  filled  in  with  the  name  of 
each    heavy   metal   present   in   the   amount 
specified  in  i  191.6(a)  (2) . 

Interested  persons  may,  within  60  days 
after  publication  hereof  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
iSTEB,  file  with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Room  6-98,  6600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockvllle, 
Md.,  20852,  written  comments  (preferably  In 
quintuplicate)  regarding  this  proposal.  Com- 
ments may  be  accompanied  by  a  memo- 
randum or  brief  in  support  thereof.  Received 
comments  may  be  seen  In  the  above  office 
during  working  hours,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

Envihonmental  Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28,  1972. 
Reply  to  Attn  of:  EPA-AB-R. 
Subject:  Comments  on  FDA  Proposal  to  De- 
clare   Certain    Heavy    Metal-Containing 
Paints   and    Other   Surface-Coating^   to 
Require  Special  Labeling  for  Child  Pro- 
tection. 
To:    Hearing   Clerk,  Department   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  memorandum  is  In  response  to  the 
invitation  for  comments  on  the  subject  pro- 
posal published  by  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  in  the  Federal  Register  on  No- 
vember 2,  1971. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  lead  poison- 
ing In  children.  In  order  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  lead  In  children,  we  will  soon  propose  a 
program  to  accelerate  the  reduction  and 
eventual  removal  of  lead  from  gasoline. 

Since  most  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  chil- 
dren are  attributable  to  consumption  of  lead- 
b&ae  paint,  we  have  undertaken  to  determine 
the  maximum  safe  percent  of  lead  by  weight 
in  dried  paint  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health.  These  studies,  elaborated  in  the  at- 
tached In-house  technical  report,  indicate 
that  lead  paint  in  excess  of  0.05%  could  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  the  health  of  children 
with  pica.  Our  conclusion  Is  similar  to  that 
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of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
which  strongly  recommended  that  lead  paint 
In  excess  of  0.06%  should  not  be  permitted. 

We  believe  that  cautionary  labeling  will 
not  be  adequate  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety  from  any  potential  haEards  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  paints  containing  more 
than  0.05%  by  weight  of  the  dry  solids.  Many 
families  may  occupy  a  dw^llng  after  the 
paint  can  label.  This  problem  may  be  pre- 
vented through  banning  of  lead-base  paint  In 
Interstate  commerce  and  advice  to  local  au- 
thorities when  interstate  commerce  la  not 
Involved. 

Stanley  M.  Oreenfield, 
Assistant  Adminiatrator  for  Research  antf 
Monitoring. 

Attachment. 

A  Control  Strategy  roR  Lead  in  PAnn^— 
iN-HouoB  Technical  Report — ^FiasT  Deavt 

(By  K.  Brldbord,  C.  Shy,  D.  Hammer,  H.  Oold- 

berg,  V.  Newlll,  and  W.  Nelson) 

background 

Available  evidence  Indicates  that  lead  In 
human  tissues  serves  no  usefiil  biological 
function.  Even  at  low  blood  concentrations, 
lead  adversely  affects  metabolism  by  Inhibit- 
ing critical  enzyme  systems  (1).  At  higher 
concentrations,  lead  can  produce  severe  dis- 
ease and  even  death.  Accordingly,  any  in- 
crease In  lead  body  burden  is  undesirable. 
All  known  sources  of  human  lead  exposure 
must  be  carefully  controlled. 

Clinical  lead  poisoning  Is  caused  primarily 
by  childhood  Ingestion  of  lead-based  paint 
(2).  Every  year  hundreds  of  children  die 
from  leiul  poisoning  and  many  thousands 
more  receive  permanent,  irreversible  central 
nervous  system  damage  from  lead  Ingestion. 
Recent  proposals  have  advocated  limiting 
lead  content  in  paint  as  a  means  to  prevent 
lead  poisoning  among  future  generations 
(3).  However,  agreement  concerning  how 
severe  this  restriction  should  be  has  not 
been  reached. 

Among  the  general  adult  population,  food 
Is  the  primary  contributor  to  lead  body  bur- 
den. Air  and  water  are  additional  exposure 
routes.  For  children  predisposed  to  pica  (eat- 
ing nonfood  objects),  the  primary  source  of 
lead  body  burden  Is  lead-based  paint.  Lead  In 
street  dust  and  soil  are  additional  potentially 
significant  exposure  mechanisms  In  this 
group   (4). 

Comprehensive  programs  to  decrease  lead 
exposure  have  advocated  eliminating  lead  In 
gasoline  and  rehabilitating  deteriorating 
housing  containing  lead-based  peeling  paint. 
However,  even  low  lead  paint  used  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  or  In  new  construction 
could  become  a  source  of  lead  exposure  In  the 
future.  Thus,  careful  thought  must  be  given 
to  what  constitutes  a  "safe"  concentration 
of  lead  in  paint.  Our  paper  will  re-examine 
this  problem  to  arrive  at  an  Independent 
estimate  of  a  "safe"  lead  level  In  paint. 

THE   CONTROL   STRATEGY 

The  physiology  of  lead  absorption  and  ex- 
cretion in  adults  Is  well  documented.  Corre- 
sponding studies  In  children  are  limited.  An 
"average"  70  Kg  adult  takes  In  approximately 
300  ug  of  lead  via  food  and  water  (5) .  Of  this, 
up  to  10%  Is  absorbed  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  Lead  Intake  via  the  respira- 
tory route  Is  much  more  complete.  Approxi- 
mately one  third  of  all  Inhaled  lead  is 
retained  and  almost  all  of  this  Is  absorbed 
(6).  A  figure  of  30%  reasonably  estimates 
the  quantity  of  lead  absorbed  from  mhaled 
air. 

Studies  Indicate  that  children  aged  1-3 
years  (10-18  Kg)  Ingest,  on  the  average,  130 
ug  of  lead  each  day  from  food  and  water  (7). 
Based  upon  data  from  adults,  up  to  10%  of 
this,  or  13  ug  per  day  will  be  absorbed. 
Children  this  age  Inhale  approximately  6 
cubic  meters  of  air  daily.  Ambient  air  lead 
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levels  close  to  heavy  traffic  combusting  g;aao- 
llne  containing  lead  are  expected  to  average 
at  least  5  ug  lead  per  cubic  meter.  Assuming 
30%  absorption,  a  1-3  year  old  child  would 
absorb  approximately  6x6x0.3=9  ug  lead  per 
day  from  the  air. 

Since  significant  increases  In  lead  exi>os\ire 
and  body  burden  are  undesirable  (especially 
In  children  prone  to  pica)  strategies  to  limit 
lead  exposure  must  prevent  body  burden 
Increments.  A  maximum  daily  permissible 
Intake  (not  absorption)  of  elemental  lead 
In  children  of  300  it%  Is  already  established 
(8)  ■  Even  If  lead  emissions  from  automobiles 
are  eliminated  in  the  future  (98%  of  air- 
borne lead  is  from  gasoline  combustion  (9J ) , 
possible  lead  ingestion  from  peeling  paint 
must  still  not  be  allowed  to  significantly  ex- 
ceed background  lead  Intake  from  food  and 
water.  This  Is  because  lead  Intake  of  130  it% 
per  day  In  a  1-3  year  old  child  Is  already 
nearly  half  his  dally  permissible  Intake. 

ACCEPTABLB    LEVELS 

Peeling  paint  Is  significantly  denser  than 
water.  When  considering  potential  lead  In- 
gestion from  specific  volumes  of  peeing  paint, 
assumptions  that  the  density  of  paint  equals 
that  of  water  yield  conservative  estimates. 
On  this  basis  the  following  tables  can  be 
constructed. 

TABLE   I* 

Paint  Ingestion  As  A  Function  of  Volume 
Intake  (Teaspoons). 

Volume  of  Peeling  Paint  Grams  of  Paint 

Ingested  (teaspoons)  Ingested 

0.01     0.06 

0.05 0.26 

0.1      0.6 

0.6     2.5 

1.0     6.0 

•  The  density  of  water  Is  one  gram  per 
cubic  centimeter,  since  one  teaspoon  con- 
tains 6  cubic  centimeters  of  water  this  Is 
equivalent  to  6  grams  of  paint  with  a  density 
equal  to  that  of  water. 

TABLE  ll.-TOTAL  LEAD  INGESTION  FROM  PAINT,  MICRO- 
GRAM (DAILY  AVERAGE) 

|ln  percent] 

Concentration  of  lead  In  paint 


0.01 

0.05 

0.1 

0.5 

1.0 

Teaspoons  of 

1 

peeling  paint 

1 

ingested: 

0.01  (0.05  g)... 

0.05(0.25  3-.. 

5 

25 

50 

250 

500 

25 

125 

250 

1,250 

2,500 

0.1  (0.5  rt 

0.5  (2.5  S 

50 

250 

500 

2,500 

5,000 

250 

1,250 

2,500 

12,500 

25,000 

1.0  (5  g) 

500 

2,500 

5,000 

25,000 

50,000 

Source:  Based  upon  absorbing  10  percent  of  all  ingested  lead 

from  the  Gl  tract. 

table  III 

can  be  constructed. 

TABLE  III.— TOTAL  LEAD  ABSORPTION  FROM  PAINT, 
MICROGRAM  (DAILY  AVERAGE) 

II  n  percent) 


Concentration  of  lead  in  paint 


0.01        0.05 


O.I 


0.5 


1.0 


Teaspoons  of 

peeling  paint 

ingested: 

0.01 0.5         2.5  5  25  50 

0.05 2.5        12.5  25         125  250 

0.1 5.0       25.0  50         250  500 

.5 25.0      125.0         250      1,250       2,500 

1.0 50.0     250.0         500     2,500       5,000 


Clearly,  according  to  Table  HI.  the  only 
lead  paint  concentration  that  offers  reason- 
ably compleK«  protection  is  0.01%.  Even  at 
0.06%   lead  in  paint.  Ingestion  of  only  one 
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twentieth  of  a  teaspoon  of  paint  per  day 
(containing  12.6  ug  lead)  will  nearly  double 
baseline  absorption  from  food  and  water 
(18  ug)  In  a  1-3  year  old  child  (10-18  Kg). 
Although  data  on  children  are  limited,  the 
beet  available  evidence  In  adults  Indicates 
that  doubling  daUy  intake  (abeorptlon)  of 
lead  from  a  baseline  of  40  ug  per  day  In  a 
70  Kg  adult  raises  blood  lead  concentration 
from  about  20  to  35  ug/100  g,  a  level  closely 
associated  with  significant  impairment  of 
hemoglobin  synthesis  (10). 

Quadrupling  baseline  abeorp>tion  In  adults 
raises  blood  leads  to  greater  than  60  iig/ 
100  g,  a  level  close  to  that  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  clinical  lead  poisoning  in  some 
children  (11).  Ingestion  of  only  one  tenth  of 
a  teaspoon  of  0.1%  lead  paint  per  day  more 
than  quadruples  baseline  absorption  of  13  ug 
per  day  in  a  1-3  year  old  child.  Thus,  paint 
containing  even  0.1%  lead  used  In  residential 
areas  poses  a  significant  potential  danger  to 
future  generations  of  children. 

Although  the  data  in  Table  lU  have  not 
been  substantiated  by  direct  experimental 
evidence,  they  certainly  are  a  moet  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  lead  Ingestion  from  paint. 
Most  chips  of  peeling  lead  paint  are  signifi- 
cantly denser  than  water.  Table  m  is  based 
upon  Ingestion  of  lead  chips  that  are  only 
as  dense  ae  water.  However,  pertinent  other 
factors  such  as  dietary  deficiency  states  (low 
Iron  and  low  calcium)  which  potentially 
might  predlpose  to  Increased  lead  absorption 
from  the  gut  In  excess  of  10%  have  not  been 
oonsidered  In  this  analysis.  Furthermore,  no 
additional  safety  factor  has  been  Included  In 
these  calculations. 

Although  there  may  be  room  for  debate 
regarding  whether  0.06%  or  0.01%  lead  in 
paint  Should  be  the  upper  acceptable  limit, 
clearly  a  level  higher  than  this  Is  unaccept- 
able. In  a  recent  press  release  (12),  based 
upon  an  Independent  method  of  analysis,  the 
American  Academy  of  Pedlatrlce  strongly 
recommended  that  lead  In  pcUnt  In  excess  of 
0.06%  lead  should  not  be  permitted.  Their 
estimate  Is  In  close  agreement  with  ours. 

STTMMARY 

A  control  strategy  to  prevent  childhood 
lead  Ingestion  from  ptilnt  In  future  genera- 
tions Is  presented.  This  Is  based  upon  no 
significant  Increase  of  lead  Intake  beyond 
baseline  levels  from  food  and  water.  Accord- 
ing to  our  analysis.  lead  In  paint  even  at 
0.06%  Is  a  potential  hazard  to  children  prone 
to  pica.  A  lead  concentration  of  0.01% 
would  reasonably  protect  all  children  except 
those  with  extreme  tendencies  for  paint  In- 
gestion. Independent  analyses  support  our 
view  that  at  no  time  should  future  use  of 
paint  containing  lead  in  excess  of  0.05%.  and 
preferably  not  in  excess  of  0.01%,  be  permit- 
ted In  residential  areas. 
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Department  or  Health,  Edttca- 
TiON,  AND  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service, 

January  31, 1971. 
To;  Charles  C.  Edwards,  MJ).,  Commiasloner 
of  Food  and  Drugs,  Food  and  Driig  Ad- 
ministration. \ 
Rx)m:  Jane  8.  Lln-Fu,  MJ3.,  Pediatric  Con- 
sultant, Maternal  and  Child  Health  Serv- 
ice. 
Subject:  Lead-Based  Paint.  21  CFR,  Part  191. 
Federal  Register.  Volume  36,  Number  211, 
November  2, 1971. 
As  one  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  In  children.  I 
would  like  to  endorse  tbe  i>osltlon  taken  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  on  the 
Issue  under  consideration  as  presented  In  its 
memo  addressed  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration  dated  November  30.   1971.   In 
reviewing   the    problem    of   childhood   lead 
poisoning,  the  following  facts  are  obvious: 

1.  Tbe  0.6  percent  limit  on  lead  content  of 
pamt  set  by  the  FDA  Is  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  health  hazard  of  lead  pamt  among 
children  when  such  paint  is  used  on  surfaces 
to  which  children  are  likely  to  be  e^>o6ed. 
The  dally  permissible  intake  (DPI)  of  lead 
among  young  cbUdren  should  not  exceed 
300  ug.  of  lead  that  can  be  taken  from  other 
sources  before  the  DPI  is  exceeded.  Ingestion 
of  a  single  square  centimeter  of  multUayered 
paint  chips  vrtth  0.5  percent  of  lead  content 
could  easily  provide  a  child  with  more  than 
160  vig.  of  lead.  Repeated  Ingestion  of  a  larger 
amount  of  paint  chips  over  a  prolonged 
period,  easily  possible  among  children  with 
pica,  can  result  In  poisoning. 

2.  Labeling  paint  for  lead  content  Is  in- 
effective In  protecting  the  public  for  the 
following  reasons : 

a.  The  label  may  be  totally  disregarded  or 
may  be  misinterpreted  by  the  consvuner. 

b.  Once  the  paint  Is  applied  on  to  a  surface, 
the  label  loses  Its  effect  completely. 

3.  Today,  most.  If  not  all,  communities 
faced  with  the  problem  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  task 
of  eliminating  lead  hazards  from  hovislng. 
Tbe  overwhelming  number  of  bouses  with 
lead  hazards  and  the  expense  Involved  have 
been  the  main  deterrents  In  the  battle 
against  this  man-made  disease.  The  tragic 
mistake  of  painting  millions  of  houses  with 
paint  containing  hazardous  amounts  of  lead 
In  the  past  decades  was  made  In  Ignorance. 
With  our  current  knowledge  of  the  health 
hazards  of  lead  In  paint,  it  Is  Inexcusable  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  per- 
petuate a  disease  that  Is  preventable. 

I  would  therefore  lu^e  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  reconsider  Its  proposed 
regulation  on  the  issue  and  make  modifica- 
tions as  recommended  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Jane  8.  Lnf-Fu,  MJD. 
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AicEsicAN  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 

Evanston,  III.,  November  30.  1971. 
Hkasinc  Cuxk, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville,  Md. 
Subject:  Lead  Based  Paint. 
Reference:  21  CFR  Part  191,  Federal  Register. 
November  2,  1971. 
DxAS  Sn:  Tbe  attached  statement  regard- 
ing the  content  of  lead  In  paints  Is  filed  with 
the  Food  and  Drug   Administration  In  re- 
sponse to  the  proposed  regulations  appearing 
In  the  November  2,  1971  Federal  Register. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  urges 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  be  pro- 
tected by  early  promulgation  of  final  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  lead  content  in 
paints,  and  that  the  limit  for  lead  be  revised 
downward  to  "minimum  traces"  or  <0.06% 
of  the  total  weight  for  paints  Intended  for 
\ise  on  Interior  surfaces  and  on  toys  and 
other  children's  articles. 

The  Academy  concurs  with  the  statement 
of  the  Commissioner  In  Issuing  the  proposed 
regulation  that  "paint  containing  small 
amounts  of  lead  In  excess  of  the  proposed 
levels  (.5% )  may  not  be  toxic  In  themselves; 
but  when  considered  In  conjunction  with 
other  sources  of  lead  in  the  environment 
they  constitute  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
body  burden  that  can  reasonably  be  avoided 
through  the  application  of  available  tech- 
nology." It  is  oxir  finding  that  paint  with 
.6%  lead  will  not  provide  sufficient  protec- 
tion for  young  children  one  to  three  years 
of  age.  We  further  concur  with  the  FDA 
that  "any  unnecessary  exposure  should  be 
eliminated  or  minimized,"  but  differ  In  re- 
gard to  the  standard  to  be  adopted  to  achieve 
this  end. 

Despite  voluntary  standards,  reports  indi- 
cate paint  on  children's  toys  In  excess  of 
the  standard.  Congressional  testimony  has 
revealed  the  continued  availability  of  paints 
In  excess  of  the  standard  for  use  on  toys  and 
products  with  which  children  usually  come 
in  contact.  The  implication  that  paints  are 
safe  for  use  on  children's  products  through 
pictures  thereof  on  paint  containers  nullifies 
the  minimal  value  which  might  exist  In  cau- 
tionary labeling. 

One  of  the  Academy's  current  concerns  is 
with  the  setting  of  limits  which  give  some 
margin  of  safety  with  respect  to  prevention 
of  lead  poisoning  in  children.  Unfortunately, 
labeling  of  paint  containers  will  have  little 
effect  in  preventing  this  disease.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  our  firm  conclusion  that  firm 
action  is  now  needed  In  order  to  minimize 
the  lead  poisoning  health  hazard  to  future 
generations  of  children. 

The  members  of  the  Academy's  Committee 
on  Environmental  Hazards  are:  Paul  F. 
Wehrle,  M.D.,  Chairman;  Robert  L.  Brenti 
MJ>.;  J.  Julian  Chlsolm,  Jr.,  MJ3.;  John  L. 
Doyle,  M.D.;  Emmett  L.  Fagan,  MX).;  Lau- 
rence Plnberg,  M.D.:  Robert  w.  MUler.  M.D.; 
Andre  J.  Nahmlas,  M.D.;  G.  D.  Carlyle 
Thompson,  M.D.;  and  Robert  J.  M.  Horton, 
M.D.,  Consultant. 

Please  be  assured  of  ova  continuing  Inter- 
est In  this  problem  and  our  availability  In 
further  assisting  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration staff. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorgs  K.  Degnon, 
Director,    Department    of    Government 
Liaison. 

Memosandttm  Presented  to  Food  avtd  Drug 

Administration,  November  30,  1971 
Subject:  Lead  Based  Paint 
Reference:  21  CFR  Part  191,  Federal  RegUter. 
November  2,  1971 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  files 
the  following  comments  on  the  matter  at 
Issue  and  now  under  consideration : 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  promulgate  a  final  reg- 
ulation pertaining  to  the  lead  content  In 
paints  and  that  the  limit  for  lead  be  re- 
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vised  downward  from  tbe  proposed  .5%  to 
"minimum  traces"  or  <0.06%  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  contained  solids  (Including 
pigment,  film  solids  and  driers) .  This  recom- 
mendation Is  based  on  the  study  of  recently 
published  materials,* "  *  based  upon  an  eval- 
uation of  data  published  after  the  1  %  volun- 
tary standard  for  lead  was  originally  estab- 
lished In  1955  by  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute.  The  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  recommends  that  paints  con- 
taining more  than  minimum  traces  of  lead 
be  declared  banned  hazardous  substances,  If 
Intended  for  use  on  children's  toys,  furni- 
ture, or  Interior  surfaces. 

Upon  review  and  evaluation  of  available 
data  In  children  and  adults,  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee (B.  a.  King,  Chairman)  »  recently 
concluded  that  for  children  the  maximum 
dally  permissible  Intake  (DPI)  of  lead  from 
all  soiirces  should  not  exceed  300  iig  Pb/day.* 
If  average  daUy  Intake  is  maintained  below 
this  level,  blood  lead  concentrations  are  \in- 
llkely  to  exceed  40  ug  Pb/100  G  whole  blood. 
At  this  level  of  Int^e,  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  assimilated  by  one  to  three  year 
old  children  could  probably  be  excreted;  so 
that  no  net  Increment  In  total  body  lead 
bxirden  wovUd  be  anticipated.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  one-half  of  this  300  ^ 
Pb/day  Intake  wovQd  be  derived  from  usual 
food,  water  and  air,  so  that  Intake  from  all 
other  sources  on  the  average  shoiild  not 
exceed  150  ^  Pb/day.  In  particular,  average 
dally  Intakes  below  this  DPI  would  not  be 
associated  with  any  significant  Increment  in 
soft  tissue  lead  content.  It  Is  this  portion 
of  the  total  body  lead  burden  which  appears 
to  be  responsible  for  the  known  toxic  effects 
of  lead. 

Available  data  Indicate  that  Increments 
in  total  lead  Intake  above  this  DPI  Increase 
assimilation  (see  Chapter  3  In  Reference  2) 
and  raise  blood  levels  above  40  ^  Pb/100  G 
whole  blood.  Such  Increments  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  Increase  In  the  soft  tissue  com- 
ponent of  the  total  body  lead  burden.  At 
blood  lead  concentrations  of  40  to  60  ug 
Pb/100  G  whole  blood,  some  Individuals  may 
show  minimal  adverse  metabolic  response  In 
the  form  of  increased  delta-amlnolevullnlc 
acid  (ALA)  excretion  In  urine  (see  refernce 
No.  2,  Chapter  4).  Increased  ALA  excretion 
in  urine  is  the  metabolic  response  most  spe- 
cificaUy  associated  with  rising  concentra- 
tions of  lead  in  the  soft  tissues.  Increments 
in  total  assimilation  of  lead  to  levels  five- 
fold to  tenfold  above  that  assimUated  from 
usual  dietary  Intake,  if  continued  for  several 
weeks  or  months,  clearly  can  bring  such  per- 
sons into  the  range  of  adverse  metabolic  ef- 
fects and  can  be  statistically  correlated  with 
blood  lead  levels  in  the  range  of  60-80  /ig  Pb/ 
100  G  whole  blood.  In  some  instances,  per- 
sons with  blood  lead  concentrations  in  this 
range  may  show  non-specific  symptoms  com- 
patible with,  but  not  diagnostic  of,  clinical 
plumblsm. 

At  blood  lead  concentrations  of  60  *ig  Pb/ 
100  G  whole  blood  higher,  x-ray  evidence  of 
abnormal  skeletal  mineralization  at  the  ends 
of  growing  long  bones  occurs  in  some  children 
when  excessive  Intake  persists  for  several 
weeks  or  months  or  longer.  Such  undesirable 
effects  should  be  avoided  in  young  growing 
children. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  to  preserve 
health,  prevent  adverse  metabolic  effects  at- 
tributable to  Increased  soft  tissue  lead  con- 
tent In  growing  children  and  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  serious  poisoning,  the  total  daily 
intake  of  lead  should  be  limited  to  <300  /ig 
Pb/day.  A  pallcy  statement  recently  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  similarly  concluded  that  blood 
lead  concentrations  >40  ug  Pb/100  whole 
blood  be  considered  Indicative  of  undue  ex- 
posure to  lead  and  that  children  with  blood 
lead  concentrations  in  the  60-80  ug  Pb/100 
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G  whole  blood  range  be  considered  as  possible 
cases  of  lead  intoxication  and  that  sucb 
children  require  further  medical  evaluation.* 
In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  pica  in  one  to 
three  year  old  children,  tbe  permissible  con- 
tent of  lead  In  paint  should  be  considered 
with  the  forgoing  in  mind. 

The  content  of  lead  in  paint  calculated  as 
elemental  lead  and  expressed  as  a  percent  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  paint  may  be  a  good 
criterion  by  industry  for  the  content  of  lead 
In  paint  per  se.  However,  this  is  not  a  good 
criterion  for  evaluating  the  health  hazaixl 
present  In  chips  of  paint  from  surface  cover- 
ings of  the  walls,  windows,  doors,  fumlt\ire, 
and  other  objects  to  which  children  may  be 
exposed.  It  is  the  weight  of  lead  In  the  chips 
that  determines  the  health  hazard.  Recent 
studies »  Indicate  that  the  weight  of  multi- 
layer paint  chips  can  be  related  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  layers  of  paint  applied  to  a  surface.  In 
this  way,  the  amount  of  lead  in  single  and 
multiple  layers  of  paint  can  be  calculated 
from  the  percentage  of  lead  contained  In  the 
paint.  Such  calculations  are  shown  in  Table 
1.  For  example,  studies  at  the  U.SJ*JJ.S.  In- 
Jury  Control  Laboratory,  Providence,  R.I.»  in- 
dicate that  1  sq.  cm.  of  one  layer  of  interior 
paint  may  weigh  5.2-8.0  mg  (avg.  =  e.5  mg) 
and  that  six  layers  of  paint  may  weigh  37.0- 
40.6  mg  (avg.  =  38.8).  Sixty-nine  samples  of 
multilayer   paint   chips   obtained   from  old 
dwellings  In  Philadelphia  were  found  to  weigh 
89  ±33  mg  per  sq.  cm.  of  exposed  surface. 
(The  term  "sq.  cm.  of  exposed  surface"  Is  used 
heire  because  of  the  difficulty  in  sampling  a 
precise   and  reproducible   volume   of  paint 
under  field  conditions).  Forty  mg  of  interior 
paint   (6  layers)    containing  1%   of  lead  In 
the  final  dried  solids  would  contain  400  ^g 
Pb.  Using  the  same  calculation,  a  10-layered 
paint  surface  containing  1  %  lead  might  con- 
tain 650  Mg  Pb/sq.  cm.  of  exposed  surface. 
The  calculated  dose  In  either  Instance  is  In 
excess  of  the  calculated  DPI  (dally  permis- 
sible intake) .  One  sq.  cm.  of  6  layers  of  paint 
on  a  surface  containing  0.1  %  lead  wOTild  con- 
tain 40  fig  Pb;  whereas  at  0.05%  lead,  1  sq. 
cm.  of  a  6-layered  surface  would  contain  20 
ug  Pb.  In  this  last  Instance,  Ingestion  of  a 
paint  chip  with  1  sq.  cm.  (6.25  cm")  of  ex- 
posed surface  per  day  on  the  average  can  be 
calculated  to  provide  a  dose  of  125  iig  Pb. 
Thus,   125  ug  of  lead  from  paint,  together 
with  an  allowance  of  150  /ug  of  lead  from  the 
usual  lead  content  of  food,  water,  and  air 
approaches  the  DPI  of  300  iig  Pb  fi'om  all 
sources  but  would  make  little  allowance  for 
such  other  non-dietjiry  sources  as  the  child 
may  encounter ' ". 

Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  prevalence  of 
pica  In  yovmg  chUdren.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  50%  of  children  between  one 
and  three  years  of  age  repetitively  ingest 
non-food  substances.  Abdominal  x-rays  ob- 
tained In  the  diagnostic  evaluation  of  chil- 
dren suspected  of  having  lead  poisoning  in- 
dicate that  very  large  quantities  of  foreign 
substances  such  as  paint,  putty,  and  plaster 
may  be  Ingested,  often  without  the  parents' 
awareness. 

A  federal  standard  for  lead  to  <0.08%  Is 
needed  in  order  to  minimize  this  particular 
health  hazard  to  futvire  generations  of  chil- 
dren. At  the  present  time,  lead  poisoning  as 
seen  In  children  Is  related  to  old,  deteriorated 
housing  so  that  a  federal  standard  is  un- 
likely to  have  a  significant  Impact  on  plumb- 
lsm as  now  seen.  Nevertheless,  as  this  old 
housing  is  replaced  or  rehabUitated.  safe  cov- 
ering shoxild  be  used  in  order  to  minimize 
hazards  to  the  health  of  future  children. 
Because  pica  has  been  a  well -recognized 
habit  among  humans  for  many  centuries,  it 
appears  unlikely  that  this  behavioral  pat- 
tern will  quickly  change. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  en- 
dorses the  principle  contained  In  the  petition 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  that  paints  con- 
taining more  than  minute  traces  of  lead  be 
declared  as  banned  hazardous  substances,  if 
Intended  for  iise  on  children's  products  ex 
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Interior  surfaces.  It  appears  that  cautionary 
labeling  wUl  not  adequately  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  therapy 
is  not  effective  In  reversing  or  preventing  i>er- 
manent  brain  damage  associated  with  se- 
vere forms  of  acute  lead  poisoning  such  as 
acute  encephalopathy.  It  is  currently  esti- 
mated that  40%  or  more  survivors  of  en- 
cephalopathy sustain  permanent  brain  dam- 
age. In  order  to  provide  a  margin  of  safety 
against  such  occurrences,  which  are  not  re- 
versible by  cvirrent  methods  of  chelation 
therapy,  It  is  essential  that  the  level  of  ex- 
posure be  reduced.  Promulgation  of  a  fed- 
eral standard  with  respect  to  lead  to  mini- 
mum traces  and  certainly  to  <0.06%  Pb 
probably  would  provide  a  safety  factor  of 
five  with  respect  to  doses  unequivocally  asso- 
ciated with  demonstrable  adverse  metabolic 
responses  in  virtually  all  individual  and  clin- 
ical toxclty  In  some.  Except  in  instances  of 
voracious  pica  for  paint,  it  would  probably 
provide  a  safety  factor  of  at  least  20  with 
respect  to  the  average  dally  Intake,  which  Is 
probably  necessary  to  cause  encephalopathy 
and  fatalities  in  children.  Such  a  safety  fac- 
tor would  appear  to  be  a  minimum  require- 
ment. 
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TABLE  1.— AMOUNT  OF  LEAD  IN  SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE 
LAYERS  OF  PAINT  VERSUS  PERCENT  LEAD  CONTENT 
IN  PAINT 


Painted  surtau  covering 


Number  of 
layers 


Rounded 

average 

weight  ot 

paint  chip! 


Calculated  lead 

content  of  paint 

chip  with  1 

square  centimeter  of 

exposed  surface 


Amount  (mi- 
Percent        crograms 
(milligrams)      by  weight  of  lead) 


\ 6.5 

6 40.0 

W 65.0 

i 6.5 

6 40.0 

1? 65.0 

1 6.5 

6 M.0 

>0 B5.0 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.05 

.05 

.05 


65 

400 

650 

6.5 

40.0 

65.0 

3.2 

20.0 

32.0 


'Same  area;  e.g.,  1  square  centimeter  of  1, 6  and  10  layers  of 
paint. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Abierican  Pttslic  Health  Associa- 
tion, 

Washington,  D.C..  January  3, 1972. 
Hetarinc  Clerk, 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville.  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  Prevention  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning  has  long  been  an  Association  pol- 
icy. Our  official  concern  and  recommendations 
were  recently  expressed  in  the  1969  resolu- 
tion on  Childhood  LcewI  Poisoning. 

The  recently  passed  ChUdhood  Lead  Poi- 
soning Prevention  Act  (P.L.  91-695)  and 
DHEW's  support  of  studies  of  the  problem 
are  smaU  steps  in  the  right  direction.  Re- 
cently developed  evidence  suggests  that  the 
problem  is  far  more  widespread  than  origi- 
nally Indicated.  Accordingly,  we  support  Ad- 
ministration action  which  would  demonstra- 
bly lead  to  the  reduction  and  control  of  this 
disease. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  pro- 
posal (21  CFR  Part  191,  Federal  RegUter,  No- 
vemlier  2,  1971)  to  require  Interior  paints 
containing  more  than  0.5  percent  lead  by 
weight  to  bear  a  warning  label  falls  to  provide 
the  degree  of  protection  we  believe  is  desirable 
and  practicable.  Labeling  of  paint  containers 
will  have  little  effect  In  preventing  this 
disease. 

Accordingly,  we  endorse  the  proposal  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  as  contained 
in  tbe  Congressional  Record,  December  8, 
1971,  on  pages  45640-41,  which  urges: 

".  .  .  that  the  public  health  and  safety  be 
protected  by  early  promulgation  of  final  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  lead  content  in  paints, 
and  that  the  limit  for  lead  be  revised  down- 
ward to  'minimum  traves  or  <0.06%  of  the 
total  weight  for  paints  Intended  for  use  on 
Interior  surfaces  and  on  toys  and  other  chil- 
dren's articles." 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Kimmet,  M.D., 

Executive  Director. 

State  op  New  York, 
Department  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.Y..  December  13. 1971. 
Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Rockville.  Md. 

Attention:  Hearing  Clerk 

Dear  Doctor  Edwards:  Our  Depeu^ment  is 
gratified  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration is  adopting  standards  for  lead  based 
paint  for  the  piupose  of  preventing  child- 
hood lead  poisoning. 

In  1970  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
enacted  a  standard  prohibiting  the  \ise  of 
paint  containing  more  than  one  percent  of 
metallic  lead  tmsed  on  tbe  total  non-volatile 
content  of  the  paint  on  any  interior  surface 
of  a  dwelling.  Our  subsequent  experience 
indicates  that  this  statutory  prohibition  Is 
useful  but  the  levrt  of  metallic  lead  in  such 
paints  has  been  set  too  high. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics' 
Committee  on  Environmental  Hazards  has 
recommended  that  the  lead  content  of  paint 
used  on  Interior  surfaces  be  revised  down- 
ward to  a  level  of  0.06  percent  of  the  total 
weight  of  contained  solids. 

It  Is  our  intention  to  recommend  this  new 
level  to  our  State  Legislature  when  it  con- 
venes m  January.  Since  most  such  paint  is 
in  interstate  commerce,  to  bo  truly  effective, 
we  urge  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  paint  Intended  for  household  uses  if  the 
paint  has  a  lead  content  in  excess  of  the 
standard  recommended  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics.  A  mere  labeling  re- 
quirement is  insufficient. 

If  we  are  to  eradicate  lead  based  paint 
poisoning  we  must  eliminate  the  lead  in  the 
paint.  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  urges  that  you  establish  such  a  stand- 
ard which  I  believe  you  have  authority  to 
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do  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  The  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  Is  that  the  further  introduction 
of  lead-contained  paint  into  our  house- 
holds creates  a  potential  health  hazard 
which  cannot  be  eradicated  by  a  mere  cau- 
tionary labeling  requirement.  Lead  based 
paint  must  be  banned  not  merely  labeled. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  C.  Fleck,  Jr.,  M.D., 
First  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  Citt  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Consttmer  Affairs, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  December  8, 1971. 
Hearing  Clerk, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville,  Md. 
Re:  Prc^>osal  by  tbe  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  E>rugs  that  a  new  subparagraph  be 
added  to  191.6(a)    and  a  new  subpara- 
graph be  added  to  191.7(b)    to  declare 
certain   heavy   metal-containing   paints 
and    other   surface-coatings    Hazardous 
Substances,  and  to  require  special  label- 
ing of  same  for  child  protection. 
Dear  Sir:    The  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  opposes  ae  regressive  the  proposal  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs  to  de- 
clare certain  heavy  metaJ-contalning  paints 
and  other  surface-coatings  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances and   to   require  special   labeling  of 
same  for  child  protection. 

Oiu-  position  is  based  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  A  warning  attesting  to  the  hazardous 
nature  of  these  substances  on  the  product 
label  is  of  no  consequence  once  the  paint  has 
been  applied  to  the  intended  surface  or.  more 
importantly,  years  later  when  It  peels  or 
flakes  and  thus  making  Itself  readily  acces- 
sible to  curious,  omnivorous  Infants. 

2.  The  young  children,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  lead  poisoning  when  they 
eat  toxic  surface  coatings,  can  not  read. 

3.  A  label  waj-nlng  would  tend  to  imply 
that  manufacturers  may  escai>e  responsibility 
for  the  potential  toxicity  of  their  products. 

We  are  pleased  that  "the  Commissioner 
hM  concluded  that  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  fully  encompasses 
the  question  of  cumulative  toxicity,"  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  Commissioner's  finding 
that  the  potential  hazard  from  paints  con- 
taining lead  must  be  "considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  sources  of  lead  in  the  environ- 
ment." In  New  York  City  and  other  urban 
areas,  this  Is  not  a  minor  consideration. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Commissioner's 
contention  that  the  proposed  amendments 
"will  have  the  additional  effect  of  automati- 
cally banning  any  toy  or  other  article  In- 
tended for  use  by  children  .  .  .  which  bears 
such  paint  ot  other  surface-coating  material" 
seems  naive  at  best.  While  the  proposed 
amendment  would  require  the  labels  of  these 
products  to  contain  a  warning  against  apH 
plylng  them  to  toys  and  other  children's  ar- 
ticles, there  is  absolutely  no  way  such  a 
'warning"  could  possibly  be  enforced. 

Finally,  our  experience  with  a  similar  regu- 
lation (173.13  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
Code)  has  been  extremely  discouraging.  Al- 
though said  regulation  has  been  in  effect  lo- 
cally since  1959,  between  10-30%  of  paints 
are  not  correctly  labeled  at  point  of  sale. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  urge  the  Com- 
missioner to  reconsider  his  position  and  to 
support  instead  the  proposal  of  Joseph  A. 
Page  et  al.  to  classify  as  Banned  Hazardous 
Substances  paints  and  surface  coverings  con- 
taining more  than  minute  traces  of  lead.  We 
further  suggest  that  this  classification  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  paints  and  surface-coatings 
intended  for  household  use  if  they  contain 
heavy  metals  (e.g.  antimony,  arsenic,  barium, 
cadmium,  mercury,  selenium)  which  the 
Commissioner  has  found  to  be  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bess  Myerson,  Commissioner. 
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CiTT    OF    PhII.ADK1.PHIA, 

Department  of  Public  Hkalth, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  24,  1971. 
Hkaring  Clerk. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Health  wishes  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed changes  In  the  Federal  Hazardotis  Sub- 
stances Act,  sections  2(f)  (1)  (B),  2(q)  (1)  (A), 
3(a).  and  3(b),  74  Stat.  372.  374-375  as 
amended,  80  Stat.  1304:  15  U.S.C.  1261,  1262, 
and  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(Sec.  701.  52  Stat.  1055-56  as  amended:  21 
U.S.C.  371) ,  and  under  authority  delegated  to 
him  (21  CPR  2.120) ,  the  Commissioner  pro- 
poses that  a  new  subparagraph  be  added  to 
191.5(a)  and  191.7  (b)  as  Indicated  In  the  at- 
tached copy  of  the  Federal  Register.  In  Phila- 
delphia, childhood  lead  poisoning  is  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  most  serious  public 
health  problems  affecting  our  urban  so- 
ciety. Although  the  proposed  Regulation 
changes  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
we  do  not  believe  that  these  changes  are 
adequate  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  child- 
hood lead  poisoning  In  urban  areas.  Phila- 
delphia has  had  an  ordinance  and  reg:\ilatlons 
to  control  childhood  lead  poisoning  since 
1966.  In  the  Implementation  of  these  regula- 
tions It  has  been  found  that  a  precautionary 
labelling  requirement  which  exists  In  the 
Philadelphia  Regulations  and  is  similar  to 
that  proposed  In  Section  191.7  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  the  continued  sale  and 
application  of  lead  paint  on  Interior  siirfaces, 
toys  and  furniture. 

This  has  been  Inadequate  for  a  number  of 
reasons  which  Include :  ( 1 )  the  general  public 
does  not  always  read  the  label,  (2)  fre- 
quently, lead  poisoning  occurs  among  ethnic 
groups  who  do  not  read  English,  (3)  persons 
involved  in  the  sale  of  paint  do  not  always 
ask  where  the  paint  is  to  be  applied,  (4)  fre- 
quently, paint  has  been  purchased  for  the 
intended  use  out  of  doors  and  that  which  has 
been  left  over  is  tised  on  interior  surfaces,  (5) 
the  application  of  lead  paint  only  upon  ex- 
terior surfaces  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  children  developing  lead  poisoning 
because  paint  is  as  frequently  available  to 
children  on  an  exterior  surface  as  it  is  on  an 
interior  surface. 

The  Department  also  objects  to  the  addi- 
tion of  section  191.5  in  which  lead  paint  Is 
defined  as  that  .which  contains  in  excess  of 
0.5%  of  the  total  weight  of  the  contained 
solids  or  dried  paint  film  as  lead  content.  It 
Is  our  belief  that  the  allowance  of  this  much 
lead  in  paint  Is  far  too  much  and  that  this 
section  should  read  "lead  compounds  of 
which  the  lead  content  (calciilated  as  the 
metal)  is  not  in  excess  of  0.05%  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  contained  solids  or  dried  paint 
film."  This  would  eliminate  lead  as  a  con- 
stituent m  paint  other  than  that  which 
would  represent  merely  a  trace  and  which  in 
all  probability  would  not  present  a  hazard  to 
children  as  far  as  childhood  lead  poisoning  Is 
concerned  even  with  the  application  of  a 
number  of  layers  of  paint  which  Is  the  prob- 
lem which  we  are  now  facing  in  \irban  areas 
where  there  may  be  as  many  as  20  layers  of 
lead  paint  on  woodwork  surfaces  and  where 
the  lead  content  accumulates  layer  upon 
layer.  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  PhUadelphla 
Department  of  Public  Health  to  seek  this  type 
of  legislation  locally  as  the  minimum  step 
required  to  prevent  childhood  lead  poisoning 
and  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  would  have  regiila- 
tlons  that  would  be  no  less  stringent  than 
tbU. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  having  our 
statement  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Sincerely  yours, 

NOBMAN  R.  InOBAHAM,  MJ). 
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COTTMTT  OF  LOS  ANCELXS, 

Health  Department, 
Lot  Angelea,  Calif..  December  21,  1971. 
Hearing  Clebk. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Sib:  This  department,  along  with  all 
other  health  agencies,  is  concerned  with 
the  actual  and  potential  lead  poisoning 
problem  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  noted  that  the  FDA  has  Intro- 
duced a  proposal  to  lower  the  maximum  1% 
level  for  paint  as  defined  in  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971. 
However,  we  note  that  household  paint  may, 
under  proposed  regulations,  still  contain 
more  than  the  0.5%  lead  If  appropriately 
labeled. 

It  is  our  position  that  even  0.6%  is  too 
high  and  therefore  endorse  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  which  advised  that  a  maximum 
of  0.06%  lead  be  permitted  in  paint.  At 
that  level  it  would  be  quite  a  task  for  a 
toddler  to  ingest  sufficient  paint  (chips)  to 
result  in  an  ever  increasing  body  lead  bur- 
den, the  effects  of  which  eventually  lead  to 
actual  poisoning. 

To  not  take  a  really  firm  stand  In  this 
matter  would  surely  be  a  sad  commentary 
of  our  concern  for  children  who,  after  all, 
soon  become  tomorrow's  leaders.  All  of  us 
must  help  to  ens\ire  development  of  their 
maximum  potential  abilities. 
Sincerely, 

O.  A.  HEmSBEDER.  M.P.H.. 

Health  Officer. 
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National  Board  of  Medical  Examinexs, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  19. 1972. 
Commissioner  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Rockville,  Md. 

Deab  Combcissioner  Edwards:  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  regard  to  your  proposed  legislation 
concerning  the  hazardous  substance,  lead  in 
paint.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  you 
reconsider  the  standard  for  the  amount  of 
lead  that  be  allowed  in  household  Interior 
and  exterior  paints.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  work  done  by  Dr.  Barry  King,  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  reported  by  his  committee.  In  the 
Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  would  sup- 
port a  standard  of  less  than  .06%  of  the 
total  weight  of  paint  be  made-up  of  lead. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  presence  of 
any  lead  in  paint.  In  one  sense  or  another, 
can  be  harmful  to  small  children.  At  the 
present  time  this  country  faces  a  relative 
epidemic  of  lead  poisoning  In  all  of  our  large 
cities.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  me  to  allow 
the  possibility  for  lead  poisoning  to  continue 
through  the  20th  and  into  the  21st  cent\iry. 
By  eliminating  lead  from  paint,  at  this  time. 
It  might  be  possible  to  eventually  look  for  a 
day  when  lead  poisoning  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Please  reconsider  joui  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  hazardous  substance 
lead  in  paint.  Thank  you. 
Tours  truly, 

Fbedebic  D.  Burg,  MX>., 
Associate  Director  of  the  National  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners. 

State     of     Rhode     Island  and 

Providencx     Plantations,  De- 
partment OF  Health, 

December  1.  1971. 

HSARINO    Clkbk, 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Rockville.  Md. 
Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  is  a  comment  on 
the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drug's  "Pro- 
posal to  Declare  Certain  Heavy  Metal  Con- 
taining Paints  and  other  Surface  Coatings 
to  Require  Special  Labeling  for  Child  Pro- 


tection", as  published  on  page  20985  of  the 
2  November  1971  issue  of  the  Federal  Register. 

1.  Inclusion  of  all  toxic  heavy  metals, 
rather  than  limiting  the  requirement  to  lead, 
is  entirely  appropriate.  Little  Is  known  about 
the  incidence  off  toxicity  from  cadmium,  sel- 
enium, etc.,  but  it  is  well  known  that  lead- 
based  paint  is  a  widespread  hazard.  Since 
many  children  have  pica,  substances,  like 
paint,  which  they  are  likely  to  Ingest,  should 
contain  no  substances  which  are  cumulative 
poisons. 

2.  I  do  not  feel  that  "household",  as  In 
household  paints,  is  dearly  defined.  It  is 
quite-  important  that  the  proposed  labeling 
regulation  apply  to  all  paints,  both  interior 
and  exterior,  which  might  be  used  in  a  home, 
schocd  or  other  public  building.  The  only 
exemption  should  be  specialized  surface  coat- 
ing used  in  industry  and  for  such  structures 
as  bridges,  which  require  great  resistance 
to  weathering. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  simple :  children  with 
the  habit  of  pica  do  not  limit  their  ingestion 
of  nonfood  substances  to  indoors.  Several  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Lead  Screening  Program  of  only  exterior  paint 
samples  having  high  lead  levels,  at  the  home 
of  a  lead-poisoned  child.  In  addition,  the  in- 
cidence of  lead  poisoning  Is  considerably 
higher  in  the  summer  when  chldren  spend 
much  of  their  time  outdoors. 

3.  P*lnally,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
a  labeling  requirement  Is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent heavy-metal  poisoning  In  children.  It  is 
well  known  that  high-lead  paints  are  readily 
available  to  the  consumer,  to  use  as  he  may 
choose.  That  a  label,  no  matter  how  bold  and 
striking,  is  Insxifflcient  to  prevent  accidental 
or  negligent  misuse  of  a  hazardoiis  substance 
is  amply  attested  to  by  the  numerous  poison- 
ings of  children  each  year  by  other  household 
chemicals,  such  as  petroleum-based  polishes 
and  lye  products.  I  feel  strongly  that  banning 
heavy-metal -containing  paints  from  manu- 
facture and  sale  Is  the  only  certain  preven- 
tive measure. 

Sincerely, 

David  L.  Starbuck,  MJ>. 
Division  of  Epidemiology. 

Natubal  Rzso'Dbces  Defense 

Council,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  29, 1971. 
Re:   (A)  Proposal  to  Classify  Paints  Contain- 
ing More  Than  Minute  Traces  of  Lead, 
36  Fed.  Reg.  20986,  November  2,  1971 
(B)   Proposal    to    Declare    Certain    Heavy 
Metal-Containing  Paints  and  Other  Sur- 
face-Coatings To  Require  Special  Label- 
ing for  Child  Protection,  36  Fed.  "Reg. 
20985,  November  2,  1971. 
Heabing  Clerk, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Rockville,  Md. 
Deab  Miss  McCullab:  The  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  writes  in  support  of 
the  petition  by  Joseph  A.  Page  and  others, 
at  36  Fed.  Reg.  20986  (hereafter  Page  peti- 
tion) and  in  partial  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
at  36  Fed.  Reg.  20986  (hereafter  FDA  pro- 
posal). The  Page  petition  is  preferable  to  the 
FDA  proposal  in  two  significant  respects. 
First,  the  Page  petition  provides  that  any 
paint  with  more  than  minute  traces  of  lead 
be  declared  a  hazardous  substance,  in  con- 
trast to  the  FDA  proposal  which  would  per- 
mit 0.5  percent  lead  In  paints  before  taking 
any  action.  Second,  the  Page  petition  would 
ban  lead-based  paints,  while  the  FDA  pro- 
posal merely  requires  labeling. 

I.   LEAD    CONCENTBATTONS    CBEATEB    THAN    MIN- 
UTE    traces     in     PAINT     are     HAZARDOUS     TO 

HEALTH 

In  their  comments  of  November  80,  1971 
on  the  Page  petition  and  the  FDA  proposal. 
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the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  calcu- 
lates that  a  one  square  Inch  chip  of  paint  in 
six  layers  with  an  average  lead  content  of 
0.05  percent  would  provide  a  dose  of  126  «ig 
Pb.  Accordingly,  a  similar  chip  of  p«Unt 
containing  the  FDA  proposal's  0.6  percent 
lead  would  provide  a  dose  of  1250  ^g  Pb-  This 
latter  dose  is  far  In  excess  of  the  "Daily 
Permissible  Intake"  of  300  ii%  Pb.  cited  by  the 
Academy.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Page  petition  when  considered  with  the 
Academy's  comments  presents  reasonable 
grounds  for  a  determination  that  paint  or 
other  surface-coating  materials  containing 
trace  amounts  and  in  any  event  amounts  in 
excess  of  0.05  percent  lead  are  hazardous  sub- 
stances. We  are  of  the  further  opinion  that 
failure  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  to  promulgate  a  regulation  to  this 
effect  would  constitute  a  Judicially  review- 
able abuse  of  the  discretion  granted  to  him 
as  delegate  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ekluca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  by   15  U.S.C.   §  1262. 

n.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  CAN  BE  ADE- 
QUATELY PROTECTED  ONLY  BY  BANNING 
HA2UIRDOUS  PAINTS 

Once  a  substance  Is  determined  to  be  a 
"hazardous  substance,"  15  U.S.C.  §  1261(q) 
(1)  requires  the  Commissioner  to  consider 
whether  the  "degree  or  nature  of  the  hazard 
Involved  In  the  presence  or  use  of  such  sub- 
stance In  households  is  such  "that  caution- 
ary labeling  will  not  adequately  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety.  The  introductory 
remarks  accompanying  the  PDA  proposal  in- 
dicate that  the  Commissioner  addressed  him- 
self to  the  degree  of  the  hazard  only,  com- 
pletely neglecting  the  special  nature  of  the 
lead-based  paint  hazard. 

As  regards  the  Commissioner's  considera- 
tion of  the  degree  of  the  hazard,  his  conclu- 
sion that  cautionary  labeling  is  adequate  be- 
cause he  is  unaware  of  reports  of  serious  In- 
Jury  or  death  resulting  from  ingestion  of 
paints  containing  1  percent  lead  or  less,  is  a 
classic  non  sequitur.  Assuming  for  the  mo- 
ment that  children  have  not  been  seriously 
poisoned  by  ingesting  paint  of  less  than  1 
percent  lead  content,  this  would  at  best  be 
an  argument  for  not  banning  paints  with 
less  than  1  percent  lead.  It  is  certainly  not 
an  argument  for  not  banning  paints  with 
greater  than  1  percent  lead.  Such  paints 
clearly  have  caused  poisonings  with  serious 
consequences  Including  death.  Yet  the  FDA 
proposal  will  permit  the  continued  market- 
ing of  these  paints,  requiring  labeling  that 
does  not  even  specify  the  lead  content  except 
that  It  is  "in  excess  pf  0.5  percent."  Further- 
more, the  initial  premise  of  the  FDA  proposal 
that  paint  with  less  than  1  percent  lead  Is  not 
seriously  hazardous  is  contradicted  by  the 
following  Information:  "a  significant  num- 
ber of  children  have  been  found  in  many 
cities  in  this  country  to  have  clinical  lead 
poisoning  with  serious  sequelae  in  whom  it 
has  been  impossible  to  find  sources  of  leaded 
paint  in  excess  of  1%  in  the  home."*  In 
view  of  the  foregoing  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  degree  of  the  hazard  from  paints 
with  any  but  trace  amounts  of  lead  is  pre- 
cisely such  that  cautionary  labeling  is  inade- 
quate. 

The  nature  of  the  hazard  presented  by 
lead-based  paint  is  such  that  the  Commis- 
sioner is  compelled  by  15  U.S.C.  S  1261(q)  (1) 
to  find  that  cautionary  labeling  is  inadequate 
to  protect  public  health  and  safety.  In  de- 
fining the  term  "label"  (15  U.S.C.  S  1261  (n)) 
Congress  indicated  the  types  of  hazards 
against  which  labeling  might  be  adequate 
protection.  Labels  are  to  appear  either  on  the 
Immediate   container   of   a   hazardous   sub- 


•Letter  of  October  19,  1971  from  Edmund 
O.  Rothschild,  M.D.,  and  Joel  Buxbaum,  M.D. 
to  Congressman  William  Ryan,  reprinted  at 
Congressional  Record  p.  44465,  December  2, 
1971  (copy  enclosed). 
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stance  or  upon  the  article  Itself  if  there  is 
no  immediate  container.  Such  labeling  obvi- 
ously can  protect  only  against  those  hazards 
resulting  from  internal  or  external  exposure 
to  the  substance  while  it  is  in  its  labelled 
form.  It  the  substance  during  use  inevitably 
becomes  unlabelled  and  the  hazard  persists, 
clearly,  the  nature  of  the  hazard  is  such  that 
labeling  is  not  adequate  protection.  The 
nature  of  the  hazard  from  lead-based  paints 
is  of  precisely  this  latter  type.  It  is  also  the 
nature  of  this  hazard  that  apartment  dwel- 
lers with  no  children  may  paint  with  a  leaded 
product  only  to  be  succeeded  in  their  tenancy 
by  dwellers  with  children. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  nature  of  this  hazard 
that  children  have  complete  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  the  hazardous  substance  on  walls, 
window  sills,  or  furniture  and  that  children 
are  especially  susceptible  to  poisoning  by  the 
substance.  A  child  will  suffer  as  much  Injury 
from  chewing  on  a  lead-painted  window  sill 
as  from  chewing  on  a  lead-painted  crib.  Yet 
the  FDA  proposal  will  permit  the  window 
sill  to  be  painted  with  the  same  paint  which 
if  used  on  the  crib  would  cause  it  to  be 
banned.  The  phrase  "nature  of  the  hazard"  in 
clause  (B)  of  5  1261  (q)  (1)  clearly  was  meant 
to  avoid  such  an  absurd  result.  If  a  hazardous 
substance  is  not  technically  "Intended  for 
use  by  children,"  yet  its  presence  or  use  in 
the  household  is  such  that  children  Inevitably 
will  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  as  often  as  to 
their  toys  or  cribs,  then  common  sense  as  well 
as  legal  sense  dictate  that  the  "nature"  of 
the  hazard  Is  such  that  cautloncuy  labeling  Is 
Inadequate. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  FDA  pro- 
possil  as  it  relates  to  paints  containing  the 
other  specified  heavy  metals.  Accordingly  we 
urge  the  Commissioner  to  ban  these  i>alnts 
as  well  as  lead-based  paints  rather  than 
merely  requiring  cautionary  labeling. 

In  addition  we  urge  that  the  "tolerance" 
for  lead  in  paints  be  limited  to  trace 
amounts,  in  any  event  no  greater  than  0.05 
percent. 

Sincerely, 

DAvm  O.  Hawkins. 

Memorial  Hospital  fob  Cancer 

AND  Allied  Diseases, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  19. 1971. 
Congressman  William  Ryan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  Ryan:  In  relationship 
to  your  proposed  petition  before  the  FDA  to 
which  one  of  us  is  a  fellow  petitioner,  we 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  concerned  the  following 
additional  information.  We  have  recently  un- 
dertaken to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
potential  hazard  for  lead  paint  chips  con- 
taining less  than  1  %  or  less  lead  content. 

Using  paint  chips  from  a  newly  painted 
wall  from  one  of  our  laboratories  constructed 
within  the  past  two  years,  we  obtain  the 
following  Information:  four  chips  were  ob- 
tained measuring  1x1  cm.  (1  sq.cm.).  These 
chips  weighed  5,  8.8,  12.8,  25.3  mg.  respec- 
tively. For  purposes  of  perspective,  1  sq.cm. 
is  approximately  the  size  of  the  average  adult 
index  fingernail.  Assuming  that  these  chips 
contain  1%  lead,  the  lead  content  would 
range  between  50-253  cm.  According  to  Ke- 
hoe's  study,  which  is  referenced  in  the  pe- 
tition, an  adult  man  fed  3000  /«/day  of 
lead  for  four  months  developed  a  blood  lead 
of  50  Ag/lOO  gm.  blood.  Kehoe  calculated  that 
at  eight  months  his  level  would  rise  to  80 
/ig/I60  gm.  If  one  calculates  the  same  effecte 
in  a  one  year  old  (10  kg.)  child  then  the 
definitely  toxic  level  of  80  /ig/100  gm.  would 
be  achieved  with  an  intake  of  430  /ng/day.  It 
shoxild  be  carefully  stressed  at  this  point 
that  the  absorption  figiires  for  the  adult  may 
well  underestimate  the  absorption  rate  for 
children,  since  children  tend  to  absorb  such 
elements  as  calcium  (which  Is  handled  sim- 
ilarly to  lead)  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
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adults.  However,  If  we  assume  that  430  ii%/ 
day  will  produce  a  toxic  level  in  eight 
months,  then  based  on  oxir  above  paint  sam- 
ples a  child  would  have  to  consume  between 
1.72  and  8.6  paint  chips  of  this  small  size 
dally  In  order  to  become  poisoned. 

Essentially  this  means  that  a  child  would 
have  to  consume  only  about  1^  to  8Vi  chips 
the  size  of  the  adult  human  index  fingernail. 
Observations  of  the  X-rays  of  the  abdomen 
In  children  admitted  to  the  hospital  with 
lead  poisoning  and  pica  indicate  that  much 
larger  amounts  of  paint  and  plaster  are  fre- 
quently Injested.  Thus  it  seems  to  us  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  numbers  that  1%  lead  is 
a  serious  and  real  hazard  to  young  children 
and  predictably  will  cause  lead  poisoning. 
This  fact  should  be  obvious  from  the  com- 
mon sense  argument  that  one  can  accumu- 
late the  same  amount  of  lead  from  a  1% 
source  as  a  10%  source  by  either  eating  ten 
times  as  much  in  the  same  period  or  same 
amount  over  ten  times  as  long  a  period 
assuming  the  same  absorption  and  retention. 

There  Is  no  question  that  lead  in  paint  is 
a  health  hazard  particularly  to  young  chil- 
dren. There  Is  no  question  that  a  safe  level  in 
lead  Ingestion  has  not  been  established  In 
the  pediatric  age  groups.  In  view  of  these 
facte,  from  a  public  health  point  of  view, 
the  public  interest  requires  that  all  but 
trace  amounts  of  lead  be  excluded  from 
paints  for  interior  use.  It  should  also  be 
stressed  that  a  significant  number  of  chil- 
dren have  been  found  In  many  cities  In  this 
country  to  have  clinical  lead  poisoning  with 
serious  sequelae  in  whom  It  has  been  Im- 
possible to  find  sources  of  leaded  paint  In 
excess  of  1  %  in  the  home. 

These  findings  raise  in  our  minds  the 
question  that  these  children  have  been 
poisoned  by  paint  sources  of  1%  or  less. 
In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  It 
should  be  assumed  that  all  such  children 
have  been  poisoned  by  lead  paint  contelnlng 
1%  or  less  lead.  It  wo\ild  seem  the  role  of 
anyone  attempting  to  refute  the  argument 
In  the  petition  and  the  subsequent  materials 
that  have  been  presented  by  concerned 
scientists,  to  demonstrate  that  this  group  of 
children  has  access  to  another  source  of  lead 
other  than  1  %  or  less  lead  paint. 

We  trust  that  this  information  will  be  of 
help  to  you  In  your  efforts  to  obtain  a  posi- 
tive reaction  to  the  petition  currently  before 
the  FDA.  At  such  time  as  there  are  hearings 
on  the  petition,  we  would  be  happy  to  ap- 
pear in  person  and  testify  in  behalf  of  this 
action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edmund  O.  Rothschild,  M.D. 
Joel  Buxbaum,  M.D. 


Lead  Content  of  Paint  on  Exterior  of 
Housing 
University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  November  10, 1971. 
Representative  William  F.  Ryan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Ryan:  During  the 
past  several  months  I  have  measured  the 
lead  content  of  the  paint  in  a  number  of 
houses  in  Cincinnati  using  a  portable  X-ray 
fluorescence  analyzer.  Peeling  layers  of  old 
lead-containing  paint  were  readily  available 
to  children  both  inside  and  outside  many  of 
the  houses.  The  attention  of  most  people 
concerned  with  pediatric  lead  ingestion  has 
focussed  on  the  interior  of  residential  struc- 
tures. For  that  reason  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  several  observations  that  I 
have  made  concerning  paint  on  the  exterior 
of  housing. 

(1)  The  paint  on  the  exterior  surface  that 
I  measured  contained  on  the  average  76% 
more  lead,  expressed  as  milligrams  of  lead 
per  square  centimeter  of  stirface,  than  did 
the  interior  surfaces. 

(2)  The  average  lead  content  of  the  vari- 
ous exterior  surfaces — such  as  doors,  window 
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frames  and  walls — was  about  the  same 
whereas  lor  Interior  surfaces  doors  and  door- 
ways contained  an  average  of  twice  as  much 
lead  as  elsewhere. 

(3)  Lead-based  paint  on  the  exterior  of 
housing  was  readily  available  to  children. 
Paint  from  the  surfaces  high  above  the 
ground  was  available  as  it  peeled  and  fell  to 
the  ground  (and  indeed  most  older  houses 
commonly  have  such  peeling  paint),  and 
that  on  wlndowslUs  could  often  be  reached 
through  open  windows.  Paint  on  surfaces 
lower  to  the  ground  was  obviously  readily 
available  as  children  played  In  doorways, 
porches,  etc.  Perhaps  the  often-observed 
summer  time  peak  In  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing is  at  least.  In  part,  due  to  the  fact  that 
children  have  more  exposure  to  exterior 
paint  during  the  summer. 

My  observations  seem  to  be  strong  support 
of  your  proposal  to  restrict  the  lead  content 
of  all  paints  for  household  use.  Warning 
labels  on  paint  cans  are,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
effective and  often  misleading.  As  an  exam- 
ple I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  label  from 
some  paint  available  in  this  area  which  con- 
tains ^.0%  lead.  The  labeling  is  contradictory 
and  misleading.  Although  warnings  are 
given  to  avoid  use  on  surfaces  available  to 
children,  the  potential  user  is  also  told  that 
it  can  be  used  "Inside  or  Out"  and  the  sup- 
plier even  has  the  audacity  to  picture  a 
child's  tricycle  on  the  label. 

C.  Scott  Cla&k,  Ph.  D., 

Assi3tant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Health. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Aug.  14,  19711 

Redecorating  Job 
There  Is  one  type  of  lead-based  paint  that 
does  not  flake,  chip  or  peel,  exposing  thou- 
sands of  slum  children  to  serious  disease  and 
sometimes  death:  the  paint  that  is  never 
slapped  on  a  crumbling  wall  in  the  first 
place. 

With  that  In  mind.  Rep.  Ryan  (D.-N.Y.) 
and  others  are  petitioning  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
forbid  the  use  of  lead-based  paint  in  house- 
hold use  anywhere.  The  safety  of  perhaps 
400,000  youngsters  every  year  Is  the  compel- 
ling consideration  Involved. 

This  new  appeal  In  the  interest  of  public 
health  is  urgent  for  several  Immediate 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  the  city's  Bureau  of 
Lead  Poisoning  Control  has  Just  reported  in- 
creases In  local  cases,  above  a  1970  total  of 
2600.  Also,  the  city  has  recently  identified,  by 
brand  name,  paints  containing  hazardous 
levels  of  lead. 

But  perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  preventive  action  comes  as  White 
House  action  is  awaited  on  $7.5  million  ap- 
propriation to  finance  action  under  the  fed- 
eral paint-poisoning  act,  sponsored  and 
tenaciously  fought  for  by  Rep.  Ryan  and  his 
legislative  allies.  Favorable  PDA  action  has 
the  same  basic  priority. 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  Nov.  6,  1971  ] 
Handwwting  on  thz  Walls? 

Finishing  touches  have  Just  been  applied 
by  the  federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
to  its  new  policy  on  certain  interior  paints. 
The  total  effect  can  be  best  described  as 
slapdash. 

After  years  of  protest  and  pleading  from 
public  health  officials,  such  legislators  as 
Rep.  Ryan  (D.-N.Y.)  and  many  private  orga- 
nizations as  well,  the  FDA  has  nevertheless 
decided  that  there  is  no  need  to  limit  the 
lead  content  of  interior  house  paints — de- 
spite the  demonstrated  hazard  to  children. 

The  agency  concludes  that  a  warning  label 
on  paint  cans  will  be  sufficient,  specifying 
that  paint  with  more  than  .5  per  cent  lead 
not  be  applied  to  walls  "to  which  children 
may  be  commonly  exposed."  The  proposal 
Is  grimly  laughable — because  there  is  no  way 
of  labeling  the  walls,  no  prospect  that  In- 
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fant  children  would  read  the  label  even  If 
there  was  one  and  no  practical  means  of 
enforcing  the  warning  against  misuse. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  XJnivehsitt, 

School  or  Mzdicinx, 

January  10. 1972. 
Hkarinc  Clerk, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville.  Md. 
Dear  Sir:  By  a  relatively  simple  act,  the 
government  can  reduce  the  frequency  of  a 
serious  handicapping  condition  that  leads  to 
considerable  cost  for  society  at  large,  both 
financially  and  emotionally.  Many  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration's  actions.  In 
the  drug  field  at  least,  have  been  directed  at 
this  very  goal  and  the  spectacular  successes 
of  the  PDA  on  the  thalidomide  issue  and  In 
the  supervision  of  the  use  of  other  drugs 
can  be  commended.  It  is  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity that  presents  Itself  to  the  PDA  for 
limiting  the  quantities  of  lead  in  paint  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  lead  poisoning  to 
the  lowest  possible  level  and  thereby  pre- 
venting the  development  of  serious  mental 
retardation. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  Is 
properly  Informed  in  Its  position  to  limit  lead 
content  to  .06  percent.  As  the  director  of  one 
of  the  largest  Departments  of  Pediatrics  In 
this  country  and  a  leader  In  the  field  of 
mental  retardation,  research  and  service,  I 
can  only  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Academy.  Although  the  argument 
might  be  presented  that  materials  with 
higher  lead  content  would  not  likely  be  used 
In  places  accessible  to  children,  It  has  been 
historically  true  that  such  products  fre- 
quently find  their  way  Into  children's  play 
areas,  particularly  for  those  children  In  the 
lower  socio-economic  group  who  too  often 
receive  little  supervision. 

Although  progress  has  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  cases  of  fatal  lead  en- 
cephalopathy that  come  to  our  Department, 
there  are  still  a  significant  number  of  recur- 
ring cases  of  less  acute  toxicity  leading  to 
brain  damage.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
control  the  use  of  lead  In  paints. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Cookz,  MJ3., 
Griwen  Foundation  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Dartmouth  Medical  School, 
BTattles}}oro,  Vt.,  January  19.  1972. 
Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D., 
Commissioner    of    Food    and    Drugs,    Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Edwards:  I  was  asked  by  Joseph 
A.  Page,  of  Gteorgetown  University,  to  write 
you,  for  what  it  la  worth,  on  the  proposed 
matter  of  Paint  Containing  Lead,  now  pend- 
ing before  the  FDA. 

My  clinical  experience  with  the  overt 
toxicity  of  lead  Is  limited  but  our  laboratory 
has  done  considerable  work  on  the  recondite 
or  subtle  toxicity  of  lead  given  to  rats  and 
mice  In  drinking  water  for  life  during  the 
past  12  years.  The  dose  used,  25  ppm.  re- 
produced the  tissue  levels  of  Americans  in 
these  animals.  Our  findings  concerning 
subtle  toxicity  can  be  summarized  brlefiy. 

1.  In  rats  and  mice,  shortening  of  life 
span  and  longevity  without  affecting  growth. 

2.  Significantly  Increased  susceptibility  to 
spontaneous  and  epidemic  laboratory  in- 
fections. 

3.  Los  of  weight  of  older  animals  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  controls. 

4.  Markedly  toxic  effects  on  fertility  of 
females  and  viability  of  offspring. 

5.  In  rats,  excessive  glycosuria. 

6.  Depression  of  serum  glucose  and  eleva- 
tion of  non-fasting  levels  significantly 
greater  than  controls. 

7.  Deposition  of  lipids  In  aorta  with 
plaques  exceeding  controls. 

8.  Slgn'ficantly  Increased  Incidence  of 
focal  myocardial  fibrosis  and  scars. 
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Although  lead  can  be  considered  only  a 
moderately  toxic  trace  metal,  with  a  lower 
order  than  cadmium,  beryllium  and  anti- 
mony, the  relatively  large  amounts  In  the 
environment,  mainly  coming  from  leaded 
gasolines,  and  these  subtle  metabolic  effects 
In  animals,  make  It  a  potential  hazard  to 
human  health,  and  require  strict  control  of 
Increments  from  other  sources,  such  as  paint. 
Therefore,  I  must  add  my  endorsement  to 
the  proposal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  (Congressional  Record,  p.  45641, 
Dec.  8,  1971)  that  lead  In  paint  be  restricted 
to  0.03  percent  dry  weight  of  total  solids. 
Sincerely  yoiUB, 

Henry  A.  Schsoeder.  M.D.. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Psysiology. 

New  England 
Mzdical  Center  Hospitals, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  3, 1972. 
Hearing  Clerk, 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville,  Md. 
Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  add  my  plea  favoring 
the  proposal  which  would  classify  as  banned 
hazardous  substances  paint  for  household  use 
containing  more  than  minute  traces  of  lead. 
This  is  In  connection  with  the  petition  signed 
by  Joseph  A.  Page  and  others. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  personal  experi- 
ence with  poisoning  by  lead  paint  of  children 
In  two  cities,  Baltimore,  Maryland  and  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  It  Is  obvious  from  the 
severity  of  brain  damage  to  children  exposed 
to  lead  contained  In  household  paint  that 
there  Is  little  excuse  for  the  paint  Industry 
to  produce  paints  containing  more  than  mi- 
nute traces  of  lead.  I  see  no  other  way  of  end- 
ing the  unnecessary  risk  to  the  lives  of 
children. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sydney  S.  Gellis.  M.D., 
Professor  and  Chairman, 
Department  of  Pediatrics. 

Oeorge  J.  Cohen,  M.D.,  F.A.AJ'., 
Silver  Spring,  Md..  November  10. 1971. 
Hearing  Clerk. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Rockville,  Md. 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  Federal  Register  of  No- 
vember 2,  1971.  (21  CPR  part  191),  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  stated  that  he  was  unaware 
of  reports  of  serious  injxiry  or  death  In  chil- 
dren who  had  Ingested  paint  containing  less 
than  1  percent  of  lead.  However,  In  our  Pica 
Clinic  at  Chlldrens  Hospital  we  have  treated 
a  number  of  children  with  excessive  body 
burdens  of  lead  (greater  than  50  MCO  per 
100  ML  of  blood)  whose  homes  have  yielded 
paint  scrapings  with  less  than  1  percent  of 
lead.  Please  see  also  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Carlos  ZUvetl,  Congressional  Record,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1971,  page  33869. 

Dr.  Barry  O.  King,  assisted  by  several  ex- 
ports In  the  field  of  lead  poisoning,  has  re- 
ported In  The  American  Journal  of  Diseases 
of  Children,  122:337,  October  1971  that  300 
micrograms  of  elemental  lead  Is  the  maxi- 
mum dally  permissible  Intake  of  lead  from  all 
sources  In  children.  It  Is  estimated  that  a 
child's  average  lead  intake  from  food  and  air 
is  in  excess  of  100  NCO  dally.  This  allows  only 
200  MCO  of  supplemental  ingestion  before 
an  excessive  body  burden  can  be  achieved. 
According  to  studies  in  the  references  of 
King's  article,  a  child  may  eat  a  fiake  of  paint 
3  mils  X  3.5  oz  which  contains  only  0.5  per- 
cent lead  and  take  In  approximately  200 
MCO.  Such  a  fiake  of  paint  ingested  daily  by 
a  toddler  can  produce  symptoms  of  Plum- 
blsm  in  6  to  6  months. 

Since  many  children  from  about  age  1  to  3 
years  notoriously  Ingest  whatever  foreign 
material  they  pick  up.  It  Is  apparent  that 
paint  chips  with  almost  any  lead  content 
can  be  hazardous  to  these  youngsters.  Since 
It  is  the  peelings  of  many  coats  of  old  paint 
from  waUs  and  woodwork,  which  are  the  chief 
soxirce  of  childhood  lead  poisoning,  paints 
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which  are  applied  now  should  be  safe  for 
toddlers  over  the  next  few  generations. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  CkHnmlaslon's 
excellent    recommendations    for    hazardous 
substances  be  further  strengthened  as  per 
petition  of  Joseph  A.  Page  et  al. 
Respectfully, 

Oeorge  J.  Cohen,  MD., 
DirectOT.  Pica  Clinic.  Childrena  Hospital 
of  District  of  Columbia. 


Oak  Park  Public  Schools 
District  No.  97, 
Oak  Park.  HI..  November  8. 1971. 
Hearing    Clerk, 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Rockville,  Md. 
Dear  Sib:  I  want  to  make  known  my  full 
support  of  the  regulation  proposed  by  Rep- 
presentatlve  William  P.  Ryan  which  would 
ban  all  paints  with  more  than  a  trace  of 
lead.  The  risk  of  serious  physical  and  mental 
barm  to  children  far  outweighs  the  beauty 
of  a  wall.  Piuthermore,  I  am  sure  that  our 
technology  could  provide  adequate  paint 
without  the  lead  content. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  assume  a  positive 
stance  In  protecting  the  health  of  the  na- 
tion's citizens  rather  than  to  cater  to  indus- 
trial convenience. 

I  believe  there  should  be  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition on  the  use  of  lead  rather  than  the 
warning  label.  A  chUd  can't  read  the  label 
after  the  paint  Is  on  the  wall. 
Sincerely, 

Kenton  E.  Stephens, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Office  of  the  Oovernor, 
State  Economic  Opportunity  Office, 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  December  9. 1971. 
Hearing  Clzek 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville,  Md. 
Dear  Sirs:  As  the  state  advocate  agency 
for  the  poor  and  minority  groups,  we  are  In 
favor  of  banning  lead  based  household  paints 
and  favor  warnings  on  other  lead  paints. 
Sincerely, 

Ployd  Rolfe, 
Research  Coordinator. 

CoMMUNiTT  Legal  Sxbvicxs.  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Deoeml>er  21, 1971. 

Hearing  Clerk, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  arid  Wel- 
fare, Rockville.  Md. 
Re  Lead  Paint  Labeling  Regulations,  21 
CJJl.  Part  191,  Federal  Register,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1971. 
Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia 
Clty-Wlde  Coalition  Against  Lead  Paint 
Poisoning  I,  as  their  legal  counsel,  wish  to 
register  their  strongest  objection  to  the  PDA 
proposed  regulations  that  merely  require 
paints  with  a  lead  content  of  .5%  bear  a 
warning  label.  The  labeling  proposal  is  to- 
tally Insufficient  to  protect  young  children 
and.  In  the  Coalition's  view,  wovild  work  a 
fraud  upon  the  public  as  It  would  absolutely 
do  nothing  to  protect  the  health  of  this  at- 
risk  population.  We  support  the  proposal, 
on  the  other  band,  of  Representative  Ryan 
and  other  petitioners  for  the  public  interest, 
who  seek  to  classify  all  paint  containing  lead 
as  a  banned  hazardous  substance. 

The  mounting  criticism  of  the  PDA  pro- 
posal, I  am  sure  has  been  filed  with  your 
office,  but  also  appears  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  44462-44465  and  46640-46641  of 
December  2  and  December  8,  1971  respec- 
tively. I  draw  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  medical  findings  of  Drs.  Rothschild  and 
Buxbaum  at  p.  44465  who  have  shown  haz- 
ards resulting  from  lead  paint  chips  con- 
taining less  than  1%  lead  content.  They 
substantiate  the  dangers  coming  from  lead 
with  less  than  1  %  content  and  point  to  the 
absurdity  of  setting  a  "safe"  permissible 
amount. 
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A  labeling  proposal  Is.  by  Its  nature.  In- 
adequate to  prevent  any  kind  of  warning  to 
children  or  even  adults  as  the  walls  on  which 
lead  paint  appears  do  not  bear  any  labels  and 
there  Is  no  practical  way  of  enforcing  the 
warning  against  misuse  as  the  PDA  must 
surely  be  aware.  Philadelphia  has  for  five 
years  had  the  FDA  type  of  warning  required 
for  lead  paint  sold  and  used  on  mterlors 
In  the  City  and  it  has  been  acknowledged 
by  City  health  officials  that  it  Is  practically 
meaningless  as  a  method  of  preventing  or 
even  diminishing  lead  poisoning  In  children. 

General  counsel  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  has  testlfiea  to  the 
need  of  a  prohibition  on  lead  in  paint  as 
have  a  variety  of  other  individuals  and  pro- 
fessional groups  In  the  area.  The  refusal 
by  PDA  to  ban  lead  paint  as  a  hazardous 
substance  would.  In  the  view  of  the  Coali- 
tion, make  FDA  and  HEW  officials  culpable 
for  the  lead  poisoning  of  children  In  the 
future  who  succumb  to  poisoning  resulting 
from  paint  that  could  have  proscribed  by 
Federal  regulations.  As  a  legal  matter  we 
would  view  the  failure  to  ban  lead  paint  as 
a  gross  abuse  of  discretion  and  one  that 
would  be  subject  to  legal  challenge.  We  trust 
that  FDA  and  HEW  will  see  that  its  duty  Is 
clear  in  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jonathan  M.  Stein, 
Counsel,  City-Wide  Coalition 

Against  Lead  Poisoning. 

Kings  County  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  December  10, 1971. 
Hearing  Clerk, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Rockville.  Md. 

Dear  Sib:  Congressman  Ryan  Informs  me 
that  a  petition  barring  lead-containing 
paints  from  household  uses  are  before  the 
PDA. 

I  am  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics  of  the  Dovmstate  Medical  Center, 
and  Chief  of  Service  at  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  serving  New  York  City's 
largest  and  economically  most  depressed 
population.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  seen  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  the  bitterness  and  frustra- 
tion felt  by  those  whose  children  are  af- 
fected and  who  see  Indifference  or  lack  of  ef- 
fective action  on  the  part  of  our  govenunent. 
I  have  often  thought  that  a  few  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  from  a  contaminated  water 
supply  would  lead  to  almost  any  expenditure 
of  time,  effort  and  money  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion, but  hundreds  of  cases  of  a  fvdly  pre- 
ventable disease  from  a  poison  causing  that 
most  ominous  of  problems,  brain  damage  in 
a  young  child,  has  stirred  our  government 
only  to  sluggish  and  unwilling  half-meas- 
ures. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  act.  Lead 
paints  do  not  belong  In  homes.  Warning 
labels  do  not  make  them  more  acceptable. 
Dangerous  paint  \ised  for  a  "safe"  purpose 
Indoors  will  be  unsafe  when  found  later  by  a 
child,  and  then  a)  there  will  be  no  label  and 
b)  the  child  couldnt  read  It  anyway.  Half 
measvires  denigrate  the  people  your  agency  Is 
designed  to  protect. 

Lead.contalnlng  paints  do  not  belong  in 
homes  and  should  be  banned.  I  urge  that  you 
act  to  help  correct  a  major  urban  health 
problem. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jonathan  T.  Lanman.  M.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman. 

City  op  Des  Moines, 
Department  of  Health, 

November  IS,  1971. 
Hearing  Clerk, 

Department    of     Health,     Education,     and 
Welfare,  Rockville,  Md. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  I  would  like 
to  support  and  endorse  Representative  Wil- 
liam Ryan's  proposed  regulation  banning  all 
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paints  with  more  than  a  trace  of  lead  or  at 
least  to  keep  at  a  minimum. 

Please  give  this  matter  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Truly  yours. 

Kenneth  Rank, 
Health  Educator, 
Des  Moines-Polk  County  Health 

Department. 

State  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Health, 
Speincfield,  III.,  November  8, 1971. 
Hearing  Clerk, 

Department     of    Health,    Education,     and 
Welfare,  Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  Just  been  Involved  In  the 
discovery  of  the  extensive  lead  poisoning 
problem  which  we  have  here  In  the  State  of 
lUlnols,  I  would  beg  consideration  of  Rep- 
resentative William  P.  Ryan's  proposal  to 
ban  all  paints  with  more  than  a  trace  of 
lead,  particularly  those  paints  which  are 
going  to  be  used  on  Inside  surfaces  of  build- 
ings. 

Here  in  the  State  of  Illinois  we  are  finding 
.  approximately  20%  of  all  of  the  children  we 
have  tested  to  be  poisoned  with  lead  poison- 
ing. It  seems  inconceivable  that  we  would 
now  not  limit  the  potential  for  the  Ingestion 
of  more  of  this  poison  in  or  by  future 
generations. 

I  realize  that  lead  In  paint  does  provide  a 
certain  stabUlty  to  the  product  and  that  It 
does  provide  other  positive  kinds  of  affects 
In  the  product.  However,  I  should  think  that 
the  lives  and  health  of  young  people  in  this 
country  should  take  precedence  over  the 
paint  Industry  or  the  effecte  of  paint  on  a 
surface. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  as  an  individual, 
not  as  a  member  of  a  group  nor  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  State  Department  of  PubUo 
Health.  I  do  know  however,  that  many  of 
my  co-workers  In  this  last  summer's  project 
in  lead  in  the  State  of  Illinois  agree  with 
me  100%. 

Sincerely, 

ROSELLEN  E.  COHIfBERG, 

MJ}.,  MJ>Ji.,  FJIAJ'.. 

Medical  Coordinator. 

The  Children's  Hospital, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  26.  1971. 
Department  of  Health,  Educatiok,  and 

Welfare, 
Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Sibs:  I  would  like  to  add  my  vote  to 
those  who  are  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
weak  FDA  regulation  concerning  lead  based 
paint.  I  would  support  Congressman  Ryan's 
more  comprehensive  and  knowledgeable  ap- 
proach to  the  elimination  of  lead  from  paints 
of  all  tyi>es. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  M.  Reece.  M.D. 
Director.  Outpatient  Department. 

Proposed  Regulation  To  Label  as  Hazardous, 
Interior  Paint  in  Excess  of  0.6  Percent 
Lead 

(Comment  submitted  by  Chad  Stephen  Elson. 
Urban  Law  Institute  of  Antloch  College, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

The  Urban  Law  Institute,  an  OEO  funded 
law  firm,  specializing  In  public  Interest  law, 
has  long  been  concerned  about  the  "silent 
epidemic''  of  lead  poisoning.  UX.I.  is  dedi- 
cated to  representing  the  Interests  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed  members  of  our  society 
who,  all  too  often,  have  no  effective  mouth- 
piece for  redress  of  their  grievances.  In  the 
case  of  lead  poisoning  we  work  with  individ- 
ual clients,  client  groups  and  community 
organizations. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  lead  poisoning  as  it  effects  today's  chil- 
dren. UXJ.  believes  that  we  who  have  the 
power  must  Insure  that  the  problem  Is  not 
handed  down  to  our  children's  children. 

We  believe,   along   with   the   PJJA.   that 
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Federal  regulation  of  the  paint  Industry  Is 
a  necessary  step  In  the  elimination  of  the 
"silent"  epidemic   of  lead  poisoning. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation  contained  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  November  2,  1971,  "Proposal  to 
Declare  Certain  Heavy  Metal-Contalnlng 
Paints  and  Other  Svulace-Coatlngs  to  Re- 
quire Special  Labeling  for  Children"  [21  CFR 
Part  1911,  1^  Inadequate  and  will  not  deal 
effectively  with  this  major  epidemic. 

We  disagree  with  the  current  proposed 
regulation  In  regards  to  (1)  the  decision  to 
label  rather  than  ban  and  (2)  the  percent- 
age deemed  allowable.  The  Urban  Law  In- 
stitute feels  that  the  proposed  labels 

"Contains  more  than  .6%   lead. 

"Dried  film  of  this  paint  may  be  harmfvU 
If  eaten  or  chewed. 

"Do  not  apply  on  toys  and  other  children's 
articles,  furniture,  or  Interior  surfaces  of  any 
dwelling  or  facility  which  may  be  occupied 
or  used  by  children. 

"Do  not  apply  on  those  exterior  surfaces 
of  dwelling  units,  such  as  wlndowsllls, 
porches,  stairs,  or  railings,  to  which  children 
may  be  common  exposed. 

"Keep  out  of  the  reach  of  children." 
will  not  adequately  protect  the  Interests 
of  chUdren.  We  contend  that  the  interests 
of  the  public  tcill  be  served  only  by  banning 
the  prodiiction  of  interior  paint  containing 
more  than  .06  7o  lead. 

With  respect  to  the  two  Issues  Involved, 
section  A  will  deal  with  percentage,  section  B 
will  deal  with  the  question  of  banning  rather 
than  labeling. 

A 

We  request  that  the  P.D.A.  actively  seek 
to  lower  the  legally  accepted  level  of  lead 
in  Interior  paint  to  .06%  or  less. 

Testimony  given  In  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tors Kennedy,  Yarborough  and  Javlts  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  Indicates  that  lead 
poisoning  In  children  Is  a  man-made  prob- 
lem created  basically  by  a  lack  of  foresight. 
As  the  old  leaded  paint  in  deteriorating  hous- 
ing peels  and  cracks  off.  It  U  easUy  accessible 
to  young  children  who  have  a  natural  Incli- 
nation to  place  foreign  objects  in  their 
mouth. 

With  this  In  mind  it  mvist  be  realized  that 
the  new  paint  applied  today  may  very  well 
be  the  cracked  and  chipped  paint  on  the 
floors  of  urban  dwellings  9-10  years  from 
now.  The  over-riding  factor  then  becomes 
not  so  much  the  percentage  of  lead  In  one 
coat  of  paint,  but  rather  the  overall  lead 
concentration  on  the  wall  due  to  successive 
coats  of  paint. 

While  the  percent  of  lead  on  a  wall  may 
remain  the  same  (at  .5%  for  example),  with 
each  successive  re-palntlng,  the  actual 
amount  of  lead  on  the  wall  Increases  steadily. 
A  room  covered  with  10  layers  of  .6%  lead 
paint  will  have  only  .5%  lead  on  Its  walls, 
but  It  has  10  times  the  amount  of  lead  con- 
tained In  a  room  whose  walls  are  covered 
with  1  layer  of  .6%  lead-based  paint. 

Each  coat  of  .6%  lead  paint  adds  approxi- 
mately 32.5  ug/sq.  cm  of  lead  to  the  wall.' 
If  only  six  coats  of  .5%  lead  paint  are  applied 
to  a  wall,  the  inges':ion  of  1  sq.  cm  of  paint 
from  that  wall,  over  a  period  of  time  is  haz- 
ardous to  thf.  health  of  a  child. 

The  maximum  daily  permissible  Intake 
(DPI) ,  for  ChUdren,  of  lead  from  all  sources 
abotdd  not  exceed  300  ug  Pb/day.»  At  this 
level  of  Intake  a  child's  blood  lead  level  will 
not  normally  rise  above  40  ug  Pb/100  ml. 
whole  blood.   (The  Surgeon  General  of  the 


*  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Memo- 
randum presented  to  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 1 1/30/71. 

>  King  B.  O. :  Maximum  dally  Intake  of  lead 
without  excessive  body  lead-burden  In  chil- 
dren,  Amer.   J.   Dls.   CbUd.    122:    337    1971. 
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U.S.  Public  Health  Services  has  Issued  a 
policy  statement  Indicating  that  blood  lead 
concentrations  greater  than  40  ug  Pb/100 
ml.  whole  blood  be  considered  Indicative  of 
undue  exposure  to  lead.) 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
dwellings  are  painted  many  times  in  their 
lifetime,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
has  ascertained  that  a  1  sq.  cm  chip,  1  layer 
thick,  of  .5%  leaded  paint  (weighing  6.5  mg.) 
contains  32.5  ug  of  lead.  A  sU  layer  chip  ( 1 
sq.  cm.)  of  the  same  paint  contains  200  ug 
Pb.  whUe  a  ten  layer  chip  (1  sq.  cm.) 
contains  325  ug  Pb. 

Corresponding  figures  for  .05%  leaded 
paint  are  3.2  ug  Pb  at  1  layer,  20.0  ug  Pb 
at  6  layers  and  32.0  ug  Pb  at  10  layers. 

The  accepted  value  for  lead  Intake  derived 
from  usual  food,  water  and  air  per  day  is 
150  ug  Pb/day.  This  leaves  150  ug  per/day  as 
the  acceptable  level  of  lead  intake  from  all 
other  sources. 

Given  these  facts,  the  Ingestion  of  1  sq. 
Inch  of  a  6-layered  paint  chip  with  even 
.05  %  lead  a  day  Is  calculated  to  provide  a  dose 
of  125  ub/Pb.  This  coupled  with  the  allow- 
ance for  150  ug  Pb  intake  from  natural 
sources  comes  very  near  the  300  ug  Pb  allow- 
able. Paint  with  concentrations  over  .05  Tc 
present  an  intolerable  hazard. 

The  only  way  to  Isolate  the  problem  of 
lead  poisoning  Is  to  take  a  strong  position 
with  regard  to  new  paint.  With  the  reliable 
facts  and  figures  available,  the  maximum 
regulations  must  be  established. 

Lead  Poisoning  has  reached  epidemic 
proportions  in  our  urban  areas.  The  u  .S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Bureau  of  Community  Environmental  Man- 
agement, itself  has  Indicated  that  "In  random 
screening  programs,  done  In  the  older  areas 
of  cities  an  average  of  5%  of  all  chUdren 
below  the  age  of  six  years  show  blood  lead 
elevations  above  40  ugm  per  100  ml  of  whole 
Dlood  (in  some  programs  up  to  45%  of  those 
tested  show  elevations).  For  1970  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  out  of  about  87,000 
children  tested,  there  were  approxlnxately 
2.600  cases  of  lead  poisoning  (defined  by  the 
N.Y.C.  Health  Dept.  as  having  blood  con- 
centrations of  60  micrograms/100  mlllUlters 
of  whole  blood  or  greater) ,  with  an  estimated 
20,000  children  having  levels  above  40  mlcro- 
grams/lOO  milliliters  of  whole  blood."  ' 

The  District  of  Columbia  Health  Dept.  In 
its  "Model  Cities  Lead  Screening  Program," 
screened  2028  chUdren  between  April  26  and 
October  29,  1971.  A  total  of  592  were  found 
to  have  blood  lead  levels  above  40  mlcro- 
grams/lOO  milliliters,  (29%).  Twenty-one 
cases  of  acute  encephlylophy  were  discovered. 

At  the  present  time  lead-polsonlng  In  chil- 
dren is  directly  related  to  old,  deteriorated 
housing  and  old  lead-paint.  It  is  a  costly 
problem;  in  a  pamphlet  endorsed  by  Ray- 
mond L.  Standard,  MJ3.,  Director  of  Public 
Health,  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  a  minimum 
Of  34  mUllon  dollars  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problem  in  D.C.  alone.  A  federal  stand- 
ard is  not  likely  to  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  problem  now  but  If  we  are  to  save 
future  generations  from  this  dread  disease 
we  must  have  adequate  regtilatlon  now. 

Complete  removal  of  old  lead  paint  from  an 
average  rowhouse  with  10  windows,  two  doors 
and  baseboards  costs  from  $300  to  91200.< 
There  is  no  "proof-positive"  when  It  comes 
to  safe  levels  of  lead.  On  the  other  band,  to 
allow  the  production  of  interior  paint  with 
greater  than  trace  levels  of  lead,  paint  which 


•Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management,  Notes  on  Lead  Poisoning, 
AprU  1971,  Page  2. 

*  ChlBolm,  J.  J.,  Jr.;  Acute  lead  poisoning. 
Paper  given  at  a  conference  on  lead  poison- 
ing in  children.  Rockefeller  University,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  May  25,  1969. 
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reputable  sources  state  may  someday  en- 
danger the  lives  of  chUdren  Is  to  commit  a 
grave  error. 

B 

The  Urban  Law  Institute  asks  that  under 
the  authority  of  section  2(q)(l)(B)  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
1261)  [Par.  (q)  added  by  sec.  3(a)  of  PX. 
89-756.  Par.  (q)(l)  amended  by  sec.  2(c)  of 
Pli.  91-113)  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration declare  Interior  paint  with  lead 
concentrations  over  .06%  to  be  a  "banned 
hazardous  substance." 

We  contend  that  "notwithstanding  such 
cautionary  labeling  as  is  or  may  be  required 
under  the  Hazardous  Substance  Act,  the  de- 
gree and  nature  of  the  hazard  Involved  in 
the  use  of  lead  paint  (above  .06%  lead)  in 
households  is  such  that  the  objective  of  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
can  be  adequately  served  only  by  keeping 
such  paint,  when  so  intended  or  packaged, 
out  of  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce." 

The  Urban  Law  Institute  Is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  proposed  regulation  a  can 
of  paint  labeled  with  the  proposed  lead  warn- 
ing label,  which  Is  also  labeled  "Interior 
Paint"  may  be  considered  by  the  P.D.A.  to 
be  a  "mislabeled  hazardous  substance."  (This 
would  effectively  "ban"  interior  paint  con- 
taining more  lead  than  the  allowable  per- 
centage.) 

At  the  same  time  we  feel  that  an  outright 
ban  on  such  paint  wUl  be  much  more  effec- 
tive. It  will  preclude  any  misunderstanding 
by  paint  manufacturers  regarding  the  regu- 
lation and  will  state  clearly  the  Intention 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Prose- 
cution In  a  District  Court  for  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  Interstate  commerce  of  a  "mis- 
branded  hazardous  substance"  poses  many 
definitional  questions.  The  case  of  a  banned 
hazardous  substance  In  Interstate  commerce 
is  clear  cut. 


OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 


HON.  EIIA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   COKNSCTlCTrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
doubt  that  any  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  spared  the  excruciating  experience 
of  evaluating  two  conflicting  viewpoints 
involving  a  specific  technological  pro- 
posal. All  too  often  we  are  called  upon  to 
sift  through  volumes  of  technological  in- 
formation to  determine  which  proposals 
sound  right.  We  are  bombarded  with  the 
opinions  of  hundreds  of  organizations, 
each  claiming  to  know  the  truth — to 
know  the  precise  answers  to  difficult, 
sometimes  even  unanswerable,  questions. 

H.R.  10243,  a  bill  to  create  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  allows  Congress 
to  expand  its  information  gathering  abil- 
ity by  creating  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  resources  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

In  an  age  of  swift  and  rapid  change. 
Congress  has  been  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  tools  for  gathering  and 
assessing  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation. Unlike  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  with  its  multitude 
or  trained  personnel — many  experts  in 
their  fields — Congress,  with  its  small  of- 
fice and  committee  staffs,  has  only  lim- 
ited   opportunities    and    resources    for 
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analyzing  the  possible  effects  of  tech- 
nology and  its  uses  on  society. 

TTie  new  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, by  supplementing  our  existing  in- 
formational sources,  will  give  Congress 
vital  analyses  of  data  from  which  to 
make  objective  decisions.  The  OTA  will 
provide  the  Congress  with  information 
on  both  the  scientific  and  the  human 
aspects  of  proposed  technological 
changes.  Alternatives  for  reaching  a  spe- 
cific goal  along  with  estimates  of  their 
possible  effects  will  be  objectively  gath- 
ered and  presented. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional authority  effectively,  we  must 
possess  not  only  the  factual  information 
already  provided  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  GAO,  but  also  an  impartial  as- 
sessment of  that  information — which 
is  overly  technical  and  complicated.  As 
Congress  turns  more  and  more  to  com- 
plicated scientific  and  technological 
problems,  we  must  know  that  we  are  the 
best  informed  legislators  possible.  The 
creation  of  the  Office  of  Technological 
Assessment  is  a  welcome  step  toward 
that  goal. 

I  applaud  the  passage  of  H.R.  10243 
and  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  law  so  that 
we  the  Members  of  Congress  will  be  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  b'adly  needed 
services**  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment. 


PEACE  CORPS  FDNDINa 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

or    NOSTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
weeks  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
expressing  concern  about  a  possible  re- 
direction in  Peace  Corps  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  authorizations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  were  set  at 
$77.2  million,  which  simply  allowed  the 
Peace  Corps  to  continue  (derating  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year.  The  House  ap- 
proved appropriations  for  $68  million, 
which  would  seriously  hamper  the  opera- 
tion of  this  organization. 

While  Congress  has  been  deliberating, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  functioning  on 
continuing  resolutions  at  various  ceilings, 
the  latest  of  which  is  $72  mUlion.  U  the 
$68  million  appropriation  is  approved, 
the  Peace  Corps  will  have  to  terminate 
a  number  of  Its  programs. 

This  must  not  be  permitted.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  one  of  the  most  effective  forms 
of  foreign  aid  the  United  States  has 
today.  In  support  of  continued  appro- 
priations at  the  $77.2  million  level,  I  re- 
quest the  following  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  am  also  requesting  that  the 
text  of  a  recent  evaluation  of  Peace 
Corps  activities  In  Colombia  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  evaluation,  developed 
and  conducted  by  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, gives  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  contribution  volunteers  are  making 
in  Colombia. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed in  these  letters  and  the  objec- 
tivity expressed  in  this  evaluation  more 
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than  adequately  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Peace  Corps  to  U.S.  efforts 
to  assist  developing  nations: 

Mansan,  N.  Dak., 

Febniary  3. 1972. 
Representative  Art  Link, 
I/.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Rxpeesentativk  hnrK :  I  recently  read 
a  book  that  stated  the  average  American  Is 
taxed  $402.08  for  arms  and  $2.52  for  food 
to  feed  his  fellow  citizens,  l^e  author  also 
said  our  defense  budget  has  doubled  every 
decade  since  1950.  These  figures  shocked  and 
sickened  me,  especlaUy  when,  a  couple  days 
later,  I  heard  a  news  commentator  report 
on  the  negative  attitude  of  the  congress 
toward  improving  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

I'd  like  to  go  on  record  as  one  citizen  who 
believes  our  country  and  the  world  wotild 
have  a  better  chance  for  peace  If  the  above 
figures  could  be  reversed. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Barbara  Dove. 

Stirum,  N.  Dak., 
January  30,  1972. 

Dkar  Congressman  Link:  I  am  writing  to 
you  In  regards  to  our  son  Warren  who  Is  In 
the  Peace  Corps  In  S.A.  He  was  home  for 
Christmas  and  he  was  sure  hoping  you  would 
pass  the  Peace  Corps  Bill.  He  is  at  Nelva 
Hulla  helping  ranchers  with  their  cattle  and 
how  to  grow  crops,  teaching  agriculture.  He 
says  about  the  only  thing  that  keeps  them 
going  is  "Care"  packages — we  also  have  a 
neighbor  Kathy  HUl  of  Stirum.  Daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  HUl  in  Brazil.  She  Is  a 
teacher  and  she  says  the  same.  These  kids  put 
their  hearts  and  sole  In  this  and  the  people 
think  they  are  great  leaders. 

Sure  hope  they  get  their  money  to  work 
with  as  they  are  not  getting  big  wages.  War- 
ren asked  us  to  write  to  you. 
Thanking  you, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cxcn.  McQuot. 


Waxpeton,  N.  Dak., 

January  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Arthttr  Link, 
Representative  from  North  Dakota, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  vote  concerning  the  Peace 
Corps  and/or  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
be  used  for  the  continuance  of  Its  work  wUl 
come  up  In  Congress  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

My  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Douglas  and 
Susan  McLeod,  were  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  a  few  years  ago.  I  feel  as  they  do,  that 
the  Peace  Corps  is  a  project  that  Is  definitely 
constructive  In  these  days  of  so  many  de- 
structive elements  In  world  society.  They 
taught  In  Addis  Ababa,  and  they  know  of 
their  own  experience  that  the  Peace  Corps 
not  only  brought  a  wider  life  to  them,  but 
also  that  they  made  good  friends  In  Ethiopia, 
a  country  that  has  a  wide  Influence  on  the 
African  continent,  a  part  of  the  world  that 
is  making  Its  Influence  felt  more  and  more 
as  years  go  by. 

I  woiUd  appreciate  It  If  you  wo\ild  use  your 
influence  and  your  vote  In  favor  of  an  In- 
creased appropriation  for  the  work  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Respectfully, 

(Mrs.)   Mildred  E.  McLeod. 


Faroo,  N.  Dak.. 
January  17.  1972. 
Representative  Arthttr  Link, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Peace  Corps  is  planning  to 
recall  about  half  of  Its  overseas  workers  due 
to  lack  of  funds.  The  funds  are  not  available 
because  of  cuts  In  appropriations  by  the 
House.  This  cut  Is  a  mistake  and  something 
must  be  done  about  It. 

I  am  In  eigricultural  engineering  here  at 
S.U.  and  I  am  famUlar  with  the  work  that 
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the  Peace  Corps  does,  particularly  In  agrt- 
ciUture.  Most  of  lis  In  the  U.S.  are  not  too 
concerned  with  food  shortages  becavise  It 
doesn't  affect  us  directly.  Can  you  imagine 
what  this  country  would  be  like  If  we  went 
back  to  farming  with  the  methods  and  equip- 
ment of  the  early  ISOO's?  This  is  how  much 
of  the  farming  throughout  the  world  is  done. 

Agriculture  In  the  U.S.  would  not  be  what 
It  Is  today  If  it  had  not  been  for  early  gov- 
ernment programs  in  research,  land  grant 
colleges  and  the  like.  The  Investment  was 
not  small  but  look  at  the  benefits  In  produc- 
tion versus  manpower  Input. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  trying  to  spread  oiir 
knowledge  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  yet  for  a  few  mUllon 
dollars  this  project  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
useless.  $82  mUlion  was  requested  and  much 
less  than  that  was  approved.  Tell  me — how 
many  F-14  aircraft  can  you  buy  for  $82  mU- 
llon? No  one  csm  convince  me  that  this  cut 
In  funds  is  Justified  in  any  way. 

Please,  vote  for  Increased  funding  to  the 
Peace  Corps.  And  tell  others  to  do  the  same. 
By  the  year  2000,  which  Isn't  all  th^t  far 
away,  we  will  have  to  more  than  double  our 
food  production.  We've  got  to  start  now. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Woell. 

Northern  States  Power  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 
January  21,  1972. 
Hon.  Arthur  A.  Link, 
Second  District  Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Link:  The  attached 
photo  of  my  young  Indian  friend,  Suba  Rao, 
Is  a  success  story.  Suba  Rao,  along  with  his 
father  and  two  brothers,  rely  on  five  acres 
of  land  to  sustain  their  famUy  of  seven. 
This  lush  sorghum  crop  yielded  over  100 
bushels/acre,  a  yield  which  any  American 
sorghum  farmer  woxUd  envy.  During  the 
other  months  of  the  year  this  family  raises 
Improved  varieties  of  rice  and  peanuts,  with 
equally  Impressive  yields.  How  did  they  do 
it? — with  the  reliable  flow  of  water  from  the 
Tungabhadra  Irrigation  Project  and  the 
technical  assistance  of  a  Joint  team  of  young 
Indian  and  American  agricultural  extension 
workers.  The  Americans  were  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers — specially  trained  In  Kannada 
(the  language  of  Mysore  State)  and  in  the 
applied  skills  of  land  leveling.  Irrigation 
water  management,  and  in  the  use  of  new 
seed  varieties,  chemical  fertilizers  and  in- 
secticides. This  "package  of  practices"  has  en- 
abled thousands  of  Indian  farmers  such  as 
Suba  Rao  to  quickly  learn  to  make  the  most 
productive  use  of  extremely  limited  land  and 
water  resoiirces. 

I  was  among  the  flust  group  of  Peace  Corps 
Vc^unteers  to  work  with  farmers  In  the 
Tungabhadra  Irrigation  Project  from  1966- 
68.  Subsequently  two  more  volunteer  groups 
have  been  requested  by  the  Mysor  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  continue  assisting  in  this 
vital  agricultural  development  effort.  Over 
half  of  the  Tungabhadra 's  1.2  million  acres  of 
irrigable  land  Is  yet  to  be  developed. 

The  reason  I  tell  you  this  personal  experi- 
ence, which  I  believe  is  representative  of  the 
much  needed  work  that  thousands  of  other 
volunteers  have  done  and  continue  to  do  in 
55  countries  throughout  the  world,  is  because 
the  continued  viability  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
In  e;rave  Jeopardy. 

As  you  know,  this  year  the  President  re- 
quested you  and  your  Congressional  col- 
leagues to  appropriate  a  tight  $82.3  million 
to  fund  the  Peace  Corps  In  fiscal  1972.  That 
amoimt  Is  $2.5  million  less  than  the  Peace 
Corps  budget  appropriated  by  Congress  In 
1971.  However.  Instead  of  approving  this 
austere  1972  budget  proposal  of  $82.2  million. 
Congress  first  passed  an  authorization  bill 
with  a  $77.2  million  ceiling  and  then  in  De- 
cember, 1971,  lowered  that  celling  to  a  meager 
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$72  million.  As  you  luiow,  to  date — over  six 
months  Into  this  fiscal  year — Ck>ngreee  has 
Btlll  not  passed  an  appropriation  bill  to  fund 
the  Peace  Corps  program  for  the  remainder 
of  1972. 

A  $72  million,  appropriation  uHll  undercut 
the  very  essence  of  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
Such  an  action  will  result  in: 

(1)  RecaU  of  4,000  of  the  8.000  volimteers 
now  serving  in  the  field. 

(2)  Total  withdrawal  in  15  of  the  55  coun- 
tries now  served  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

(3)  Total  cancellation  of  training  pro- 
grams for  2,400  volunteers  committed  to 
enter  Peace  Corps  training  between  now  and 
June  30,  1972. 

(4)  I>rastlc  professional  staff  reductions 
at  home  and  abrofid. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  carefully  weigh 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  such  a 
meager  appropriation.  If  you  support  the 
kind  of  success  stories  that  I  have  related 
from  my  own  experience  as  a  volunteer,  then 
It  Is  essential  that  you  vote  to  appropriate  at 
least  the  original  $77.2  million  authorized  by 
Confess.  A  more  responsible  action  would 
be  to  persuade  yoiir  Congressional  colleagues 
to  appropriate  the  $82.2  million  requested  by 
the  President. 

One  final  word.  As  a  utUlty  executive,  both 
the  public  and  management  I  serve  con- 
stantly demand  that  I  apply  a  "cost/benefit 
analysis"  to  every  proposed  fiscal  action.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  my  own  experience 
(and  the  collective  Judgment  of  other 
former  volunteers  that  I  know)  Is  that  the 
Peace  Corps  cost/benefit  ratio  is  very  favor- 
able measured  In  terms  of  productive  devel- 
opment reaped  per  dollar  Invested. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  tremendous 
benefits  that  America  can  gain  from  this 
rather  minor  foreign  relations  Investment 
(in  comparison  with  our  defense  and  weap- 
ons aid  appropriations).  The  benefit  Is  this: 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  toork  at  the  grass 
roots  level — vihere  95%  of  the  toorld's  popu- 
lation is  at.  For  over  ten  years  volunteers 
have  built  an  empathy,  rapport  and  under- 
standing of  third  world  cultures  that  no 
other  American  Institution  attempting  to 
foster  American  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  ever  achieved. 

Through  committed  volunteerlsm  coupled 
with  linguistic,  cultural  and  skills  training, 
thousands  of  Americans  like  myself  have  be- 
gun to  Intimately  learn  some  of  the  diver- 
gent values,  attitudes  and  aspirations  held 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. This  I  believe  Is  a  critical  lesson  for 
Americans  to  learn.  In  spite  of  our  current 
technological  and  natural  resource  advan- 
tages, America  must  face  the  hard  reality 
that  we  are  but  a  small  segment  of  the 
world's  global  village.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  alienate  ourselves  from  95%  of  the 
world's  people — the  overwhelming  graas  roots 
constituency. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  a  "super"  Institution  In  Ita 
ability  to  meaningfully  respond  to  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  this  grass  roots  constit- 
uency. But  it  Is  a  successful  start — a  vital 
training  ground — ^If  America  is  truly  com- 
mitted to  being  a  contributing  member  of 
the  global  village. 

Yoxir  active  support  and  vote  for  an  $82.2 
million  Peace  Corps  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1973  will  demonstrate  your  commitment  to 
this  goal. 

Sincerely. 

Wn^LiAM  S.  Seelbt, 

Administrator, 
Environmental  Regulation. 

Napoleoit,  N.  Dak., 
January  30,  1972. 
Representative  Akthttk  Likk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Rzfkzseittativc  Lime:  We  are  writing 
to  you  In  regard  to  the  cut  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  We  have  a  son  In  the  Corps  who  Is 
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located  In  Chad,  Africa,  and  has  been  there 
since  last  siunmer.  It  Is  a  very  dlfllcvUt  assign- 
ment but  Judging  by  his  letters  we  feel  that 
he  is  trying  very  hard  to  be  of  help  to  the 
people,  although,  the  heat,  strange  environ- 
ment, etc.,  must  be  endured.  He  Is  also  gain- 
ing a  much  deeper  appreciation  of  his  home- 
land. Much  would  be  lost  by  having  him 
come  home  at  this  point. 

His  last  letter  soimded  very  depressed.  I 
will  quote  a  few  words  from  It : 

"The  future  of  Peace  Corps  is  shaky  and 
since  we  do  not  know  who  will  be  sent  home. 
It's  painful.  It  hurts  to  think  that  Congress 
does  not  value  our  presence  anymore  than 
they  do.  Worldwide  Peace  Corps  only  costs 
a  mere  90  million  dollars  and  I  say  "mere" 
because  It's  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared 
to  other  organizations  whose  motives  are 
certainly  lower  than  ours." 

We  would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do, 
Representative  to  restore  the  Peace  Corps 
appropriation.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  dis- 
illusion the  young  people  In  the  Corps  who 
go  out  with  high  motives  and  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrlfllce. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Howard    Ht7nki,er. 

PssuMiNABT  Report 

IKTRODtJCTION 

The  information  contained  in  this  report 
Is  based  on  first  resiilts  from  "A  Manage- 
ment Information  and  Evaluation  System"  > 
developed  for  Peace  Corps  In  Colombia  dur- 
ing 1971.  Since  the  system  is  new  to  volun- 
teers and  many  staff  members  the  first  data 
are  not  as  complete  nor  as  quantitative  as 
we  might  prefer.  Nevertheless  these  prelimi- 
nary findings  represent  the  most  comprehen- 
sive information  so  far  assembled  about  the 
work  of  Volunteers  In  Colombia. 

The  range,  variety  and  complexity  of  tasks 
undertaken  by  relatively  short  term  volun- 
teers la  both  revealing  and  somewhat 
startUng.  They  are  engaged  In  some  271 
separate  tasks,  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  Amazon  basin  as  well  as  In  the  urban 
core  of  Bogota.  Their  activities  range  from 
assisting  with  the  preparation  of  simple 
vegetable  gardens  to  initiating  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies. Most  of  them  supply  critical  tech- 
nical skills  in  circumstances  that  contribute 
directly  to  tlie  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  co\intry. 

This  preliminary  report  is  based  largely 
on  reports  from  volunteers,  and  represents 
the  first  of  a  series  of  projected  analyses  to 
result  from  the  new  system.  Later  reports 
will  contain  more  complete  data  on  work 
locations  of  volunteers,  the  nature  of  the 
Job  requirements,  behavioral  objectives  for 
each  program,  and  particularly,  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Impact  of  volunteer  activity 
on  people  and  the  economy  of  Colombia. 

Much  of  the  narrative  summary  which 
follows  was  written  by  program  coordinators, 
who  are  the  Peace  Corps  staff  members  in 
most  direct  contact  with  volunteers;  they 
have  described  the  activities  of  vcdunteers 
and  In  some  instances  suggested  means  by 
which  the  quantity  and  quality  of  informa- 
tion can  be  Improved.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized the  voliuiteers  were  deliberately  given 
minimum  structural  guidelines  for  their  re- 
ports, to  encourage  "creativity"  in  the  re- 
ports. This  will  allow  for  more  structuring 
of  reports  for  the  next  three-month  period. 
This  preliminary  report  will  be  followed  by 
much  more  detailed  and  analytical  reports, 
which   Incorporate   Information   from   other 
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parts  of  the  Management  Information  and 
Evaluation  System :  Pre-servlce  Job  Analysis. 
Volxmteer  Site  Analysis,  Three-Month  Re- 
view of  Volunteer  Activity,  and  End  of  Service 
Review  of  Volunteer  Achievements  and  Client 
change. 

CATTU   lIAKAOXMXI«T 

When  the  present  training  group  goes  to 
the  field,  there  will  be  twenty-five  Volunteers 
in  the  program.  Three  will  terminate  before 
the  beginning  of  March;  between  March  first 
and  the  arrival  of  the  next  Cornell  Intern 
Group  In  September  there  will  be  Just  over 
twenty  Volimteers  In  the  Cattle  Program. 

There  Is  little  geographical  concentration. 
As  of  February  first  there  will  be  six  Volun- 
teers in  Tollma,  six  in  HuUa,  three  in  Narlfio- 
Putumayo,  two  In  the  Caquet&,  two  In  Meta, 
and  one  each  In  the  departments  of  Cauca. 
Antloqula,  Arauca,  Boyac&,  and  Cundlna- 
marca.  There  Is  some  concentration  In  the 
upper  Magdalena  Valley,  through  Tollma  and 
HuUa. 

At  this  point  It  would  be  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  program  to  transfer  some  of  the 
Volunteers  in  Isolated  sites  towards  the 
Magdalena  Valley,  assuming  the  Volunteer 
has  worked  well  in  the  first  site,  that  he 
agrees  to  the  transfer,  and  that  a  real  Job 
exists  In  the  new  site.  INCORA  Projects  in 
HuUa  asked  for  a  Volunteer  to  work  in  Plta- 
llto;  because  of  the  resignations  during  train- 
ing we  couldn't  send  one.  There  are  other  Job 
possibilities  in  the  Caquet&,  Tollma,  and 
other  parts  of  Hulla. 

Eleven  of  the  twenty-five  Volimteers  are 
working  on  empresas  comunltarlas;  ten  of 
them  in  Hulla  and  Tollma.  The  others  are 
working  as  extension  agents  and/or  credit 
supervisors  on  a  zonal  or  regional  level.  Since 
the  difference  between  empresa  comunltarla 
(communal  farm)  and  regional  extension 
work  Is  a  fundamental  one,  the  results  of  the 
Volunteer  reports  forms  have  been  sum- 
marized accordingly. 

Volunteers  work  in  all  climatic  Vone  of 
Colombia,  from  3300  meters  (Roncesvalles, 
Tollma)  to  a  few  meters  above  sea  level  on 
the  eastern  Llanos,  the  Amazon  Basin,  and 
the  Atlantic  littoral.  Eleven  of  the  twenty- 
five  are  working  in  hot  climates,  seven  in 
temperate  climates,  and  six  in  cool  climates. 
Peace  Corps  could  probably  provide  better 
technical  support  if  there  were  a  concen- 
tration of  Volunteers  in  one  climate  zone. 
Nevertheless,  the  extreme  variability  of  cli- 
mate through  Colombian  geography  and  the 
efforts  of  all  host  country  agencies  in  differ- 
ent zone  precludes  concentration. 

Production  of  livestock  products  In  Colom- 
bia is  characteristically  mixed,  especially  in 
the  higher  zones  where  both  milk  and  beef 
production  are  Important.  Only  fotir  Volun- 
teers work  in  zones  where  milk  production  Is 
the  primary  enterprise;  another  four  in  areas 
where  milk  and  beef  are  mixed.  The  remain- 
ing seventeen  are  all  in  areas  where  beef  is 
the  primary  or  exclusive  enterprise. 

Empresas  Comunitartas  {Communal 
Farms):  The  group  of  eleven  Volunteers 
working  on  empresas  are  directly  involved 
with  over  twenty  communities  and  over  three 
hundred  families.  All  of  them  are  working 
with  programs  administered  by  INCORA. 

Of  the  eleven  Volunteers  in  this  group, 
four  were  in  training  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1971,  and  are  not  Included  In  this  tabula- 
tion. One  did  not  report.  The  others,  six  al- 
together, reported  the  following  activities: 
Numljer  of  empresas  involved  (estimated, 
and  Including  all  eleven  Volunteers) ,  22  em- 
presas. 

Number  of  families  Involved  (estimated, 
and  Including  all  eleven  Volunteers).  392 
families. 

Nimnber  of  head  of  cattle  involved,  insuf- 
ficient data. 

Training,  4  Volunteers. 
Inventory  of  empresa  resources,  1  Volunteer 
(4  empresas) . 
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Organizational  meetings,  2  Volunteers  (16 
meetings) . 
Planning,  2  Volunteers. 
Vaccinations,  3  Volimteers  (1.150  head). 
Branding,  2  Volunteers  (400  head). 
Brucellosis  campaigns,  2  Volunteers  (950 
bead). 

External  parasite  control,  2  Volunteers 
(1,000  head). 

Internal  parasite  control,  2  Volunteers  (660 
bead). 
Corral  construction.  2  Volunteers. 
Separation  and  organization  of  the  herd, 
1  Volunteer. 
Housing  projects,  2  Volunteers  (37  units). 
Aqueduct  projects,  2  Volunteers. 
Bridge  projects,  1  Volunteer. 
Although  It  was  seldom  stated  clearly,  It 
seemed  as  though  almost  all  of  the  Volunteers 
in  the  program  were  Involved  In  planning  the 
routine  vaccinations,  parasite  control,  and 
other  livestock  care.  It  would  be  Interesting 
to  know  how  many  were  Involved  In  the  plan- 
ning, how  many  were  responsible  for  It.  and 
what  specific  practices  were  Included.  Apart 
from  special  projects  (housing,  etc.)  most  of 
the  work  seemed  to  be  In  the  organizing  and 
supervising  whatever  vaccination,  spraying, 
or  other  work  that  had  been  planned. 

The  program  coordinator  should  work  with 
each  Volunteer  before  the  next  quarterly  re- 
port Is  due.  in  order  to  try  to  standardize 
the  results  and  to  fill  in  the  gaps  jf  Informa- 
tion. The  things  that  seem  important  to  keep 
track  of  are: 

Number  of  empresas  the  Volunteer  works 
with. 
Nimiber  of  families  on  each  empresa. 
Number  of  head  of  cattle  on  each  empresa. 
Scheduled    vaccinations    and    number    of 
head  vaccinated. 

Scheduled  parasite  control  measures  and 
the  number  of  head  Involved. 

Scheduled  branding,  corral  construction. 

fence  construction,  and  other  work  with  the 

number  of  head  Involved  (where  applicable). 

Any  special  projects  not  directly  related  to 

the  livestock  enterprise. 

By  breaking  down  and  perhaps  standard- 
izing the  reporting.  Peace  Corps  can  come  up 
with  a  clear  picture  of  how  each  Volunteer 
Is  working  In  the  community  or  communities 
Involved;  from  that  point  the  assembly  of 
information  relating  to  the  whole  program 
will  be  a  matter  of  addition. 

Regional  Extension:  There  are  fourteen 
Volunteers  working  as  extension  agents,  three 
of  them  with  the  Cafeteros  and  the  rest  with 
INCORA. 

Two  of  the  Volunteers  in  this  group  were 
In  training  during  the  last  quarter;  three  did 
not  report.  The  remaining  nine  reported  as 
follows : 
Training,  2  Volunteers. 
Vaccinations  supervised,  1.873  head. 
Vaccinations  organized,  2.638  head. 
Presentations  and  charlas: 
Planning  of  fincas,  36. 
Disease  and  disease-related,  55. 
Nutrition,  15. 

Pasture  programs,  28  fincas. 
Newspapers    and    bulletins,    2    Volunteers 
(2,900  units). 

Oenltal  examination,  1  Volunteer  (102 
head). 

Castrations   supervised.    1    Volunteer    (10 
head). 
Field  days  organized,  1  Volunteer. 
Farm  visits,  300. 

There  were  a  number  of  activities  that  are 
not  listed  above,  related  to  crops  production, 
or  work  that  Involved  one  Volunteer  for  a 
few  days. 

In  the  case  of  this  program,  we  should  try 
to  estimate  the  number  of  people  who  attend 
each  talk  and  demonstration,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  cattle  they  represent  and  the  sub- 
ject treated.  The  number  of  farm  visits 
should  be  recorded,  and  the  number  of  cam- 
pesinos  and  cattle  Involved  in  each  vaccina- 
tion or  other  work  supervised. 
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Much  of  the  data  we  got  this  time  was 
Incomplete,  or  hard  to  tabulate,  or  hard  to 
understand.  Nevertheless,  the  range  of  data 
represented  will  allow  Peace  Corps  to  start 
to  structure  the  report  forms,  which  should 
save  some  time  and  standardize  the  Infor- 
mation. The  problems  will  be  worked  out 
over  the  next  two  months,  and  we  hope  that 
the  second  set  of  data  will  be  more  manage- 
able. 

BOMB    ECONOMICS   AND    NUTRTnON 

In^Columbia.  the  concept  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Is  new.  It  Involves  looking  and  treat- 
ing the  family  and  home  situation  at  its 
most  basic  level  through  the  various  disci- 
plines of  Home  Economics  which  include 
family  and  child  relations;  health,  sanitation 
and  first  aid;  nutrition  and  food  preparation; 
arts,  crafts  and  textiles;  and  family  eco- 
nonUcs. 

Needs  that  have  been  identified  in  the 
overall  economic  and  social  development  of 
Colombia  include,  among  others,  those  di- 
rectly related  to  Home  Economics.  (1)  The 
need  to  Increase  efforts  to  Improve  the  status 
of  nutrition  of  all  population  groups  in 
Colombia.  This  primarily  involves  working 
with  and  understanding  child  malnutrition, 
supervision  of  school  lunch  programs  and 
providing  education  for  adult  community 
groups.  (2)  The  Colombian  family  is  seeking 
Information  related  to  famUy  living  and 
family  planning.  The  demographic  popula- 
tion growth  Increment  of  Colombia  is  3.2%, 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  limited 
economic  resources  of  family  units  are  nega- 
tively Influenced  by  each  additional  family 
member.  (3)  The  need  to  Increase  Income 
levels  of  family  units.  Income  distribution  is 
extremely  Inequitable.  Unemployment  is  high 
and  consumption  is  low.  By  means  of  greater 
participation  of  the  wife  in  income  generat- 
ing enterprises  the  level  of  living  can  be 
raised.  (4)  The  need  for  enlarged  and  im- 
proper educational  programs  on  the  primary 
and  secondary  levels.  The  majority  of  the 
Colombian  population  Is  less  than  15  years 
old  and  the  government  to  date  has  not  been 
able  to  facilitate  an  adequate  primary  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  the  involvement  of  private 
and  semi-private  as  well  as  public  organiza- 
tions is  necessary.  The  need  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased enrollment  of  women  and  girls  in 
such  education  programs  Is  a  prime  need 
In  Colombia. 

Colombia  has  recognized  these  needs  and 
has  directed  Its  efforts  through  various  agen- 
cies in  raising  the  economic  level  of  Its  pop- 
ulation. Over  the  past  five  years  these  agen- 
cies have  realized  the  Importance  of  including 
every  member  of  the  family  and  their  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  development.  Some  of  the 
agencies  working  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  include:  Instituto  Colomblano 
de  la  Reforma  Agrarla  (Colombian  Institute 
of  Agrarian  Reform)  (INCORA),  Servlclo 
Naclonal  de  Aprendlzaje  (National  Voca- 
tional Training  Service)  (SENA),  Instituto 
Colomblano  Agropecuario  (Colombian  Agrl- 
sultural  Institute)  (ICA).  Programa  Inte- 
grado  de  Nutrlcion  Apllcada  (Integrated 
Program  of  Applied  Nutrition)  (PINA) ,  and 
Federaclon  Naclonal  de  Cafeteros  (National 
Federation  of  Coffee  Growers)  (FEDECAFE) . 
Due  to  the  lack  of  Colombian  personnel 
working  in  these  home  improvement  pro- 
grams. Peace  Corps  Volunteers  in  Colombia 
have  worked  in  the  educational  and  exten- 
sion projects  In  Home  Economics  In  the  above 
mentioned  agencies. 

In  the  Home  Economics  Program  there  are 
nine  (9)  girls  working  with  FEDEX^AFE, 
twelve  (12)  are  working  with  PINA,  five  (5) 
with  SENA,  two  (2)  each  for  INCORA  and 
ICA  and  seven  (7)  with  other  agencies  and 
institutions  not  listed  here. 

Pour  of  the  girls  working  for  FEDECAFE 
are  located  in  the  Tollma  region  and  serve  as 
school  restaurant  supervisors.  Data  received 
from  these  girls  shows  the  following: 
1.  School  restaurants  visited:   133. 
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2.  Organization  of  restaurant  committee: 
15. 

3.  Organization  of  new  restaurants:  7. 
Although  data  was  not  specific,  all  girls 

were  Involved  in  giving  nutrition  classes  to 
the  children  in  the  school  and  to  different 
mothers'  groups. 

The  remaining  five  girls  working  with 
FEDECAFE  in  different  regions  were  Involved 
In  various  activities.  Although  not  complete, 
we  were  able  to  tabulate  the  following: 

1.  Promotion  of  30  v^etable  gardens. 

2.  125  home  vislto. 

3.  Organization  of  11  womens'  clubs. 

4.  B:nltting,  crocheting  and  macramA 
taught  to  10  groups  of  women. 

6.  Promotion  of  Colombiharlna  (protein 
supplement) . 

6.  Presentation  of  37  nutrition  classes  to 
various  groups. 

Girls  working  with  PINA  are  concentrated 
in  Hulla,  Valle  and  Narlno.  All  but  one  of  the 
12  girls  reported,  but  were  not  very  specific 
with  numbers. 

1.  Nutrition  classes  given — 76. 

2.  Distribution  of  food  to  four  groups. 

3.  Organization  of  mothers'  clubs — 3  clubs. 

4.  Weigh  chUdren— 200  +  . 

5.  Visits  to  school  and  supplementary  food 
programs — 11. 

6.  School  restaurant  organization  begun 

5  restaurants. 

7.  Development  tests  given  to  70  children. 

8.  Work  with  mother's  clubs. 

9.  Home  visits. 

10.  Classes  on  home  Improvement  and 
manual  arts. 

11.  Recreation  work  in  recuperation  center 
for  malnourished  chUdren. 

In  this  grouping  much  information  was 
given  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  tabulate 
because  of  lack  of  specific  data.  Number  of 
classes,  numbers  of  groups,  and  number  of 
members  was  often  ommlted. 

Then  SENA  Volunteers  have  a  different 
schedule  than  Volunteers  working  with  other 
agencies.  SENA  gives  intensive  courses  in 
various  areas  of  home  economics.  These 
courses  are  taught  daily  for  approximately 
4  hours  and  may  last  from  3  weeks  to  3 
months  depending  on  the  region.  The  two 
Volunteers  working  on  the  coast  have  given 
one  course  each  In  sewing  for  three  months. 

The  two  Volunteers  In  HuUa  have  taught 
a  total  of  8  courses  from  2  to  3  weeks  In 
length  on  nutrition,  first  aid,  sewing,  and 
macram^. 

Of  the  INCORA  Volunteers,  one  has  not  yet 
reported.  The  other  Volunteer  is  working 
on  parcelatlon  projects  and  reports  giving 
22  nutrition  classes  to  women's  groups  and 
holding  21  other  meetings  which  included 
basic  nutrition  and  arts  and  crafts.  One 
Volunteer  working  with  ICA  reports  teach- 
ing nutrition,  macram^  and  sewing  but  with- 
out specifics.  The  other  Volunteer  was  new 
and  getting  to  know  the  community. 

The  seven  other  Vcrtunteers  are  working 
In  a  variety  of  activities : 

1.  Two  Volunteers  working  In  a  child  devel- 
opment center — teaching,  supervising  field 
work  of  Univ.  students  at  the  center,  pro- 
gramming for  the  coming  year. 

2.  One  Volunteer  working  in  an  orphanage 
teaching  arts  and  crafts. 

3.  One  Is  Involved  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department  in  a  private  University  and  Is 
teaching  one  course  in  Home  Ec.  and  super- 
vising field  work  of  students.  She  also  par- 
ticipated in  complete  course  revisions  of  the 
Home  Economics  Program. 

4.  One  Volunteer  presented  classes  to  all 
female  residents  (over  12  years)  ot  a  small 
town.  Classes  Including  sewing,  crocheting, 
home  Improvement,  home  gardens  and 
candle-making. 

5.  Another  Volunteer  taught  33  sewing 
classes,  introduced  a  protein  supplement  into 
town  (training  Indian  girls  to  give  demon- 
strations) and  wrote,  printed  and  distributed 
a  weekly  campo  newspaper  (260  copies). 
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6.  One  Volunteer  has  been  recently  trans- 
ferred and  reported  ber  future  plans. 

Of  the  37  girls  In  the  Home  Economics 
only  two  have  yet  to  report.  Fourteen  of 
these  girls  started  to  work  In  July  1971. 
Nine  girls  first  moved  to  their  sites  In  the 
beginning  of  October. 

Besides  the  Information  reported  there 
were  several  other  activities  mentioned  by 
the  girls  such  as  getting  to  know  the  people 
and  various  reports  of  preliminary  work 
necessary  before  beginning  to  organize  or 
teach  mother's  clubs,  etc.  (visiting  the  town, 
talking  with  people. 

BUSINZSS  PSOOEAM 

The  majority  of  Volimteers  (13)  In  this 
program  are  working  as  management  con- 
sultants to  small  businesses.  One  Volunteer 
is  serving  as  a  consultant  to  a  large  public 
hospital  that  has  not  yet  opened.  Another  is 
assisting  a  group  of  15  textile  manufacturers 
In  marketing  arid  exporting  their  products. 
One  Volunteer  Is  worlOng  in  business  devel- 
opment with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
BarranquiUa. 

The  primary  program  objectives  for  the 
Volunteers  working  In  small  business  as- 
sistance are  (I)  to  Increase  employment  op- 
portunities and  (2)  to  increase  productivity 
of  the  smaU  business  clients.  It  is  assumed 
that  these  goals  can  be  accomplished  by 
providing  the  owners  with  more  advanced 
management  systems  and  techniques.  Pre- 
sumably, if  the  owners  can  be  shown  how  to 
conduct  their  business  more  efficiently,  they 
will  (a)  be  more  profitable,  (b)  be  more 
productive,  (c)  stand  a  better  chance  of  re- 
maining in  business  and  (d)  be  more  in- 
clined toward  growth. 

The  activities  noted  In  the  appendix  have 
been  directed  toward  this  purpose.  However, 
an  Important  part  of  the  Volunteers  influ- 
ence on  the  management  of  a  small  business 
Is  not  indicated  in  the  tabulation  of  their 
work  activities.  This  positive  influence  is  a 
product  of  the  Volunteers  dally  contact  virlth 
the  owners  and  managers  of  their  client  com- 
panies. Volunteers  have  frequently  reported 
that  the  most  frustrating  aspect  of  their 
work  concerns  the  negative  attitude  of  man- 
agement toward  accepting  new  ideas  and 
new  ways  of  conducting  their  business. 

Therefore,  the  hardest  and  most  challeng- 
ing task,  often  faced  by  these  Volunteers,  is 
that  of  influencing  a  change  In  this  attitude. 
The  work  activities  tabulated  In  the  sum- 
mary (appendix)  can  be  divided  into  three 
major  categories:  Accounting,  Production, 
and  Marketing.  The  activities  reported  dur- 
ing the  October  to  December  period  are  well 
distributed  between  these  three  major  areas, 
with  a  bit  more  emphasis  on  Accounting  and 
Production. 

At  this  very  early  stage  of  formal  evalua- 
tion, it  is  much  too  early  to  report  on  resxilts. 
To  date,  we  have  merely  initiated  a  system  of 
gathering  data.  From  this  data  we  can  only 
report  that  the  listed  activities  have  been 
accomplished. 

However,  we  cannot  yet  report  on  what  this 
means.  In  order  to  measure  the  real  Impact 
of  providing  management  assistance,  we 
must  measure  change.  The  site  studies  now 
in  process  will  give  us  this  capability.  Al- 
though its  principal  purpose  Is  to  provide 
the  Volunteers  with  a  tool  to  aid  them  In 
their  Initial  study  of  their  clients.  It  will 
at  the  same  time  provide  data  about  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  In  a  company  when  the 
Volimteer  begins  hia  work.  The  question- 
naire wUl  be  completed  again,  six  months 
after  the  Volunteer  has  finished  his  work 
with  a  company.  ThU  foUow-up  will  provide 
the  data  necessary  to  measure  change. 
iruMBitta 
There  are  currently  nine  nurses  at  work 
In  Colombia  to  which  seven  more  will  hope- 
fully be  added  during  the  next  several 
months.  Professional  nursing  has  been  very 
•low  to  develop  here;  consequently,  there  Is 
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a  severe  shortage  of  graduate  nurses  In  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
are  In  great  demand,  since  many  hoepltals  are 
not  presently  able  to  employ  any  g^duate 
registered  nurse;  they  must  therefore  rely 
on  Inadequately  prepared  personnel. 

Most  of  the  present  nursing  volunteers 
serve  in  supervisory  capacities,  since  they  are 
In  most  cases  the  only  graduate  nurses  in 
the  hospitals  where  they  work.  Five  of  the 
nine  are  responsible  for  dally  supervision  of 
all  nvirslng  personnel.  Four  serve  as  part-time 
instructors  and  supervisors  of  student  nurses 
In  hospitals  associated  with  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. Four  are  involved  in  preparation  of  basic 
instructional  manuals  for  both  nursing 
trainees  and  other  hospital  personnel.  Two 
are  Involved  to  some  degree  with  public 
health  centers. 

Aside  from  Initial  language  and  cultural 
adjustment  problems  the  nursing  volunteers 
have  been  readily  Integrated  into  medical 
programs  of  Colombia.  One  Indication  of  ex- 
isting satisfaction  by  medical  authorities  Is 
a  request  for  at  least  33  additional  volunteers 
as  soon  as  passible. 

Volunteers  are  paraticularly  helpful  to  hos- 
pitals which  have  recently  obtained  new  ad- 
vanced equipment.  They  have  usually  been 
trained  to  use  such  equipment  (i.e.  intensive 
care  units,  etc.)  In  the  U3.,  while  Colom- 
bian have  not.  They  have  also  contributed 
to  much  better  organized  record-keeping 
systems,  which  have  generally  been  modest 
at  Ijeet  In  most  hospitals  because  nursing 
personnel  have  not  understood  how  to  or- 
ganize and  maintain  patient  and  personnel 
record  systems. 

CBOPS  EXTXNSrvX  AttD  BESE&BCR 

Twenty-Six  Volimteers  are  working  in  this 
program,  three  of  which  were  in  training 
during  the  month  of  December  1971.  The 
agencies  to  which  they  are  assigned  include: 
National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers 
(CAFE-TEROS)  through  Its  Departmental 
Committees;  Colombian  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute (ICA) ;  Colombian  Institute  of  the  Agra- 
rian Reform  (INCORA);  National  Federation 
of  Cacao  Growers  (CACAOTEROS) ;  and  In- 
tegrated Program  of  Applied  Nutrition 
(PINA).  The  distribution  Is  as  follows: 

Cafeteros  Conunlttees — 7  Volunteera. 

ICA  (Extension — 6  Volunteers. 

ICA  (Research) — «  Volunteers. 

ICA  (Rural  Communications) — 1  Volun- 
teer. 

INCORA  (Cacao  Extension) — 4  Volunteers. 

PINA  (Extension) — (  Volunteers. 

Total— 23  Volunteers. 

Extension:  The  Volunteers  working  In  ex- 
tension supervise  development  and  technical 
assistance  for  cacao,  com.  vegetables,  coco- 
nut, potatoes  and  grains.  Their  tasks  are  as- 
sociated primarily  with  the  teaching  of  new 
cultural  practices  to  small  and  medium-sized 
farmers  through  method  demonstrations, 
field  days,  informal  talks,  and  organization 
of  Juvenile  groups  at  the  rural  schools. 

A  few  Vtdunteers  are  Involved  in  activities 
such  as  school  construction,  health  center 
construction,  and  some  sports  programs.  The 
extension  work  often  Involves  the  supervi- 
sion of  small  Industries  such  as  aviculture, 
pig  and  rabbit  projects. 

The  Volunteers  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  near 
the  Venezuelan  border;  In  the  North  to  Se- 
vllla  (Magdalena)  and  in  the  South  to  Plta- 
llto  (HuUa).  The  majority  of  the  Volunteers 
are  concentrated  in  the  temperate  climates 
(11),  but  there  are  eight  Volunteers  in  the 
hot  climates  and  two  in  the  cold  climates. 
The  assignment  of  the  Volunteers'  sites  gen- 
erally depends  on  the  priorities  fixed  by  the 
respective  agency  with  which  the  Volunteer 
wUl  work. 

Nine  Volunteera  from  the  extension  group 
will  terminate  next  July;  ICA  and  the  CAFK- 
TEROS  are  requesting  three  replacements  to 
provide  continuity. 
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Reaearch:  Four  Volunteera  are  working  in 
full-time  research : 

1.  Nataima  Experimental  station — Re- 
search  in  obtaining  sesame  and  sorghum  re- 
slstent  varieties. 

2.  Experimental  Stations  Tullo  Oaplna  and 
Txulparal  (Medellln  and  BarranquiUa)— re- 
search on  vegetables,  especlaUy  tomato  and 
lulo. 

3.  Marconla  Experimental  Station  (Santa 
Marta) — research  on  fruit  trees,  especiaUv 
on  mellons. 

4.  Tlbaltat4 — research  on  wheat. 

Rural  communications:  Until  last  Novem- 
ber,  two  Volunteers  worked  with  ICA  In  this 
field;  preparing  audio-visual  aids,  photogra- 
phy and  other  elements  related  to  production 
of  materials  and  information  for  the  farmer. 

The  majority  of  the  Volunteers  who  work 
with  ICA,  are  Involved  In  programming  short 
and  medium  term  credit,  for  various  crops 
under  a  contract  between  ICA  and  CAJA 
AORARIA,  In  which  ICA  offera  necessary 
technical  assistance  and  the  CAJA  lends  the 
credit. 

As  the  information  in  the  Appendix  indi- 
cates, PCVs  are  engaged  In  a  great  variety 
of  Individual  activities  which  Ulustrate  some 
of  the  specific  extension  and  research  needs 
in  rural  Colombia.  Volunteera  have  tended 
to  adapt  their  individual  programs  to  the 
needs  or  opportunities  provided  in  their 
work  locations,  rather  than  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  stated  purposes  of  the  program- 
consequently,  many  of  their  activities,  and 
considerable  time  could  properly  be  labeled 
"conununlty  development"  or  "adult  educa- 
tion", as  well  as  extension. 

The  Information  provided  by  the  PCVs  in 
these  firat  reports  will  be  categorized  and 
quantified,  and  through  discussion  with  them 
and  agency  representatives,  more  systematic 
reporting  procedures  will  be  Initiated. 

CONSERVATION 

There  are  c\urently  seventeen  Volunteers 
In  the  Conservation  program,  divided  into 
five  sub-programs:  National  Parks,  WUdlife, 
Fisheries,  Watera,  Soil  and  Forestry.  These 
categories  correspond  to  the  major  adminls- 
traUve  divisions  of  INDERENA,  the  host 
agency.  All  the  Volunteers  in  the  program 
are  assigned  either  to  INDERENA,  or  to  an- 
other agency  with  INDKRENA's  approval.  At 
the  present  time,  sixteen  Volunteers  are  with 
INDERENA  and  one  Is  with  a  research  project 
associated  with  the  University  of  Caldas. 

Since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  host  agency 
includes  almost  aU  of  Colombia,  the  program 
has  Volunteers  in  a  variety  of  areas  through- 
out the  republic.  Eleven  are  located  in  the 
Northern  Coastal  area,  five  in  the  central 
section  of  Colombia  and  one  in  the  Southern 
area.  Peace  Corps  and  INDERENA  are  trying 
to  establish  some  degree  of  continuity  of 
programs  and  work  on  long  term  projects. 
This  keeps  Volunteer  transfers  to  a  minimum 
and  few  site  changes  are  anticipated.  The 
shift  from  the  wet  to  dry  season  will  cause 
one  or  two  Volunteers  to  go  from  one  area 
to  another  but  this  wUl  be  the  extent  of 
anticipated  site  changes. 

The  greatest  problem  the  program  now  has 
is  the  lack  of  funds  for  technical  support. 
Some  projects  have  had  to  be  redirected  into 
areas  requiring  less  equipment.  The  tendency 
is  for  each  Volunteer  to  work  on  two  or  three 
smaller  projects  simultaneously,  while  being 
rather  opportunistic  in  looking  for  projects 
which  have  a  high  Impact  but  low  budget 
requirements.  These  are  considered  to  be 
supplementary  to  their  main  project  with 
the  agency. 

The  Volunteera  major  areas  of  work  are 
Bummarized  by  the  subprojects  In  progress. 

National  park  project:  5  Volunteers. 

One  volunteer  is  assisting  the  central  office 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  His  duties  range 
from  developing  an  Integrated  plan  for  the 
entire  National  Park  System  to  working  on 
preliminary  plans  for  particular  Parks. 
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The  other  Volunteera  are  assigned  as  assist- 
ant Park  Managers,  to  develop  specific  proj- 
ects m  a  National  Park.  Faunal  ecological 
surveys,  visitor  center  designs  and  interpre- 
tation booklets  are  alj  being  developed  for 
various  parks.  Some  of  the  Volunteera  are 
working  on  scenic  walk  developments  with 
minimal  support.  Othere  are  more  or  less 
shared  with  the  wildlife  program,  doing  re- 
search on  the  fauna  in  the  parlu. 
Wildlife  project:  6  Volunteera. 
There  are  two  major  areas  of  research  and 
assistance  in  this  program,  the  Primate  and 
Avaln  Survey  projects. 

These  Volunteera  work  In  a  survey  of  the 
status  of  population^,  trapping  and  export 
techniques  of  primates  of  economic  Impor- 
tance. This  project  is  affiliated  with  a  larger 
program  of  primates  used  in  Bio-Medical 
Research  which  Includes  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Peace  Corps  and  INDERENA.  IN- 
DERENA has  plans  for  the  development  of 
a  Primate  research  center,  largely  keyed 
around  Peace  Corps  assistance. 

The  avian  survey  project  centera  around 
two  National  Parks  and  the  Northern  area 
of  Colombia.  An  ornithologist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  Dr.  Steven  Russell,  is  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  INDERENA  and  three 
volunteera.  We  have  two  trainees  Just  com- 
pleting training  who  wUl  join  this  project. 

These  two  projects  appear  to  be  productive 
and  high  caliber  research  oriented  programs. 
Water  and  soils:  2  Volunteera. 
We  have  one  Volunteer  In  the  North  who 
Is  assigned  to  development  project  of  an 
entire  watershed.  His  soil  survey  work  Is 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  equipment 
which  INDERENA  or  Peace  Corps  Is  xinable 
to  provide. 

The  other  Volunteer  Is  working  in  an  area 
where  adequate  support  Is  provided.  The  IN- 
DERENA director  of  the  project  is  going  to 
be  transferred  and  the  Volimteer  will  take 
bis  Job  as  acting  director  until  a  new  per- 
son Is  assigned.  This  Indicates  the  Impres- 
sive job  the  Volunteer  Is  doing  with  the 
agency.  He  Is  sufllclently  accepted  that  bla 
Colombian  counterpart  workera  think  that 
the  appointment  Is  the  only  reasonable  thing 
to  do.  His  work  involves  development  of  soil 
conservation  plans  for  the  area,  tree  cul- 
ture work  and  extension  education  in  soil 
conservation. 
Fisheries:  3  Volunteera. 
This  program  is  Important  In  that  It  repre- 
sents an   area  in   which   INDERENA  Is  co- 
operating with  other  agencies.  One  Volunteer 
is  assigned  to  a  research  project  with  the 
University  of  Caldas,  working  in  flab  culture 
and  research  on  native  species.  Two  Volun- 
teera are  assigned  to  research  on  the  biology 
of  native  species  and  reproduction  in  cap- 
tivity. Surveys  of  fish  populations  are  also 
a  part  of  their  work.  One  of  our  trainees  has 
been  assigned  to  work  with  the  O.V.O.,  the 
organization   concerned   with  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  of  the  Cauca  River 
Valley,  another  cooperative  project. 
Forestry:  1  Volunteer. 
The  one  Volunteer  In  forestry  Is  working  In 
silviculture  production  of  lx>th  native  and 
Introduced  species.  He  is  also  doing  research 
on  the  resin  content  of  an  economically  Im- 
portant species  of  balsam  tree. 

The  Conservation  group  is  very  interested 
In  establishing  a  basic  system  of  evaluation 
of  their  goals  and  work.  We  have  developed 
goals,  objectives  and  methods  of  evaluation 
ror  specific  elements  of  each  project.  These 
win  assist  us  In  the  future,  to  make  realistic 
goals  that  can  be  achieved.  In  addition,  it 
will  make  the  compilation  of  our  annual 
report  to  the  agency  much  more  meaningful 
to  both  Peace  Corps  and  the  agency. 
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nlcal  staff  member.  The  program  emphasized 
development  of  new  cooperatives  Independ- 
ent of  Colombian  agency  affiliations,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  efforts  of  many  Oen- 
erallst  Volunteera  who  started  small,  essen- 
tially multiservice  Cooperatives  in  relatively 
remote  rural  areas.  Lack  of  adequate  local 
management  ability  and  shortage  of  capital, 
led  to  the  failure  of  many  of  them. 

A  new  Cooperative  program  began  In  mid 
1971  and  now  emphasizes  participation  in 
Colombian  government  sponsored  coopera- 
tive development  programs.  The  Volunteera 
function  as  membere  of  Colombian  agency 
teams  who  function  as  management  advlsora 
to  on-going,  usually  adequately  financed, 
multi-service  cooperatives. 

The  Volunteera  serve  agencies  such  as 
ASCOOP  (The  National  Association  of  Co- 
operatives), CECORA  (The  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  afilUated  with  the 
National  Agrarian  Reform  progrtun),  FI- 
NANCIA-COOP,  an  organization  which  pro- 
vides long-term  financing  for  Cooperatives, 
VCCOPAN.  a  Cooperative  Federation,  and 
Caja  Agraria.  the  National  Agricultural  Bank 
which  flnances  Cooperatives. 

Volunteera  with  backgrounds  in  business 
administration,  accounting,  marketing,  and 
Computer  Programming  are  utlUzed  in  their 
respective  field.  The  Intent  is  for  all  Volun- 
teera to  be  Integrated  Into  working  teams 
with  Colombians  staff  membera  of  their  re- 
spective agencies. 

As  the  tabulations  in  the  appendix  indi- 
cate. Volunteers  working  with  cooperatives 
function  very  much  as  do  SmaU  Business 
Assistance  PCVs,  by  providing  professional 
assistance  In  management,  financial  analysis 
and  accounting,  training  of  staff,  and  sales 
or  product  analysis.  They  are  engaged  di- 
rectly in  sales  promotion  and  new  product 
development  In  several  Instances,  and  oc- 
casionally teach  the  theory  and  usefulness  of 
cooperatives  as  a  method  of  serving  produoera 
or  purchasers. 

Although  the  Information  from  Volunteera 
does  not  clearly  reveal  this,  the  Volunteera 
serve  as  management  consultants  for  those 
government  agencies  which  are  charged  with 
the  promotion  and  support  of  cooperatives. 
Without  this  type  of  professional  help,  co- 
operatives have  difficulty  surviving  largely 
because  boards  of  dlrectora  and  membere 
UBuaUy  lack  management  sophistication  pre- 
cisely in  those  technical  functions  to  which 
the  skills  of  PCVs  are  being  applied 
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SPECIAL  PLACEMENTS 


COOPXKATIVKS 

The  firat  Peace  Corps  Cooperative  program 
was  begun  In  1962  and  ended  in  1989  with 
the  departure  of  the  last  Cooperative  TWh- 


The  special  placements  program  Includes 
Volunteera  In  specialized  Individual  activi- 
ties, or  small  groups  of  Volunteers  who  are 
in  pilot  or  new  programs  not  yet  developed 
enough  to  justify  separate  program  status. 
The  group  includes  the  former  AATP.  or 
Architecture  and  Slum  Development  Pro- 
gram. Since  Volunteera  in  the  program  no 
longer  have  any  Identlflable  Interdependence 
or  commonality  of  activities  (except  among 
the  various  professions  represented ) ,  it  was 
decided  to  redistribute  the  Volunteera  into 
Special  Placement  groupings  more  closely 
related  to  their  true  activities. 

Special  Placements  consist  of  45  male  and 
female  Volunteera  who  may  be  further  clas- 
sified Into  five  sub-programs.  The  largest  sub- 
program. Education,  Includes  14  Volunteera 
in  unlveralty  (or  university-level),  Second- 
ary, Primary,  Vocational,  Special.  Adult 
Education  (literacy)  projects  and  one  PCV 
engaged  In  Library  Science.  The  aeoond  laig- 
eet  groups  are  Sports  Develc^mmt  and  Agri- 
cultural Programming,  each  with  eight  Vol- 
unteers. Social  Work  and  Social  Work  related 
activities  Includes  seven  Volunteera;  four 
Volunteera  are  In  Architecture,  two  In 
clothing  and  textUes.  three  in  misceUane- 
ous  activities,  and  two  wives  who  currently 
have  no  specific  Job  assignment. 

Education — This    category   Includes   three 
Volunteera  who  are  teaching  as  faculty  mem- 


bera In  two  public  unlvereitles.  The  Volun- 
teera teach  courses  In  English,  Mathematics 
and  female  Physical  Education.  A  fourth 
Volunteer  teaches  English  to  Colombian  poet- 
graduate  agronomists  at  the  National  Agrl- 
cultural  Experiment  Station  (ICA). 

At  the  secondary  level  there  are  four  Vol- 
unteera working  in  private  Colombian  high 
schools  or  academies.  One  Volunteer  teaches 
English  and  Health  Education,  a  second 
teaches  Music,  a  third  teaches  English  to 
secretarial  students,  and  the  fourth  is  in 
charge  of  the  French  program  in  a  private 
school. 

At  the  primary  level,  one  Volunteer  teaches 
English  to  FoundUngs,  and  the  other  U  the 
principal  of  a  small  school.  One  Volunteer, 
a  licensed  plumber,  teaches  buUdlng  skills  at 
a  unit  of  the  National  Vocational  training 
service.  A  Volunteer  who  has  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  Special  Education  wiU  teach  mentally 
retarded  children  In  an  institution  in  Bogoti 
A  Volunteer  in  Cartagena  Is  our  only  teracy 
teacher  (adult  level) .  PlnaUy.  one  PCV  func- 
tions as  a  Librarian  at  the  National  agri- 
cultural experiment  station. 

Sports       development — Currently       eight 
PCVs  are  at  work  with  CODESARROLLO  a 
semi-private   Colombian    organization.    The 
Volunteera  travel  to  several  municipalities  in 
the  State  of  Antioqula  for  two  to  three  week 
periods  at  a  time.  They  are  given  room  and 
board  by  the  local  sports  development  com- 
mittee under  whose  auspices  they  are  in- 
vited. During  the  brief  stay  of  the  Volun- 
teera,  they  hrtd  formal   coaching  ae»ioiiB 
with  groups  of  boys  and  girls.  The  Volun- 
teera teach  volleybaU,  basketbaU  and  other 
sports  not  commonly  practiced  In  Colombia. 
Social   vxyrk — This   group   Includes   seven 
Volunteera  who  function  as  case  workera  or 
aides  In  conjunction  primarily  with  com- 
munity settlement  houses,  orphanages  and 
chUdren's  homes.  A  PCV  works  In  a  slum 
area  of  Cartagena  In  conjuncUon  with  a  slum 
clearance  agency.  Another  Volunteer  works 
as  a  case  worker  with  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Institute.  Four  Volunteera  function 
as   case    workera   or    aides    with    foundling 
homes  or  orphanages.  One  male  Volunteer 
works  with  older  boys  in  an  orphanage.  He 
has  both  teaching,  and  organizational  duties. 
Architecture — This    group    Includes    four 
Volunteera.  all  men,  who  were  a  part  of  the 
old  AATP  program.  Two  of  them  function  aa 
staff  members  of  the  National  Housing  Credit 
organization    (ICT)     as    staff    architects.    A 
third  performs  the  same  duties  in  the  orga- 
nization's branch  In  the  city  of  BarranquiUa. 
A  fourth  works  for  a  government  school  con- 
struction organization.  His  work  includes  the 
adaptation  of  standardized  school  designs  for 
local  conditions. 

Miscellaneous  activities — Two  female  PCS's 
function  as  technicians  in  clothing  and  tex- 
tUe  design  with  private  companies  in  Medel- 
lln and  Bucaramanga.  One  PCV  is  a  business 
program  design  advisor  to  ACCION;  another 
functions  as  a  staff  sociologist  to  the  housing 
credit  institute  in  Cartagena;  and  a  female 
PCV  works  as  an  aide  In  a  birth  defects 
clinic  in  Bucaramanga. 

Volunteer  reports— The  data  ooUected  la 
extremely  varied  and  reflects  over  flfty  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  major  tasks  undertaken  by 
PCS's.  The  reports  were  tabulated  without  re- 
gard to  sub-program  groupings.  Subsequent 
analysis  should  be  done  by  sub-programs, 
I.e.,  Sports.  Architects,  Social  Work,  etc.  The 
data  could  then  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  programs. 

In  the  data  collected  only  the  education 
group  was  able  to  indicate  consistently  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  complete  the 
tasks.  This  is  logical  In  view  of  the  regularity 
of  the  task  Involved.  Comments  such  as 
"Uught  basketbaU  two  houra  dally,  flve  days 
per  week,  for  three  weeks"  were  quite  com- 
mon. Volunteera  in  Architecture,  Social 
Work,  and  mlsoeUaneous  activities  were  un- 
able or  unwUUng  to  quantify  time  eiq)€ndl- 
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tures.  Data  about  numbers  of  client  popula- 
tion were  even  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
Again,  the  Volimteers  in  Education  seemed 
more  able  to  provide  this  kind  of  Informa- 
tion. Other  data  included  the  number  of 
school  construction  projects  supervised  by  an 
architect,  the  nxunber  of  children  aided  in 
an  orphanage,  and  the  number  of  pamphlets 
published  by  one  PCV.  Individual  tasks  rarely 
seemed  to  be  imdertaken  by  more  than  one 
PCV  except  In  the  case  of  teaching  sports 
classes,  and  teaching  English. 


POLICEMEN  AND  PASSERS-BY  SAVE 
CHILDREN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  only  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Austin, 
Tex.,  Police  Department,  the  coveted 
Police  Medal  for  Valor  has  been  awarded 
to  a  young  sergeant  for  his  role  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  two  tots  trapped  in  a 
burning  automobile. 

The  saga  of  Sgt.  Claude  Hill's  valor  is 
all  the  more  unusual  for  the  roles  played 
by  seven  citizens — passers-by  who  also 
disregarded  their  own  safety  in  the  effort 
to  free  the  trapped  family.  The  citizens 
included  Sergeant  Hill's  wife,  two  Air 
Force  personnel  from  nearby  Bergstrom 
Air  Force  Base,  a  couple  riding  with  the 
Hills  in  their  car.  a  resident  of  a  nearby 
apartment  building,  and  another  man 
passing  by  when  the  accident  occurred. 

And  these  were  not  the  only  people 
busy  saving  lives  in  Austin  recently.  Sgt. 
Ernie  Hinkle  received  his  third  Ufesav- 
ing  award  of  his  11-year  police  career 
for  persuading  a  man  who  held  a  loaded 
revolver  to  his  head  for  more  than  an 
hour  in  a  suicide  threat  not  to  pull  the 
trigger. 

Mike  Cox,  staff  writer  for  the  Austin 
American  tells  the  story  of  these  life- 
saving  deeds  performed  by  our  Austin 
police  force  and  Austin  citizens. 

They  all  are  to  be  commended,  for  they 
are  leaders,  and  they  are  part  of  the 
spirit  that  makes  us  proud  of  Austin  and 
proud  of  our  police  force  there. 

Mr.  Cox's  story  follows: 

Policeman's  Role  in  Saving  Children  Eakns 

Him    Medal 

(By  Mike  Cox) 

Austin  Police  Sgt.  Claude  Hill  was  awarded 
the  police  Medal  for  Valor  Thursday  after- 
noon— only  the  second  time  the  honor  ever 
has  been  presented — for  his  role  in  saving  the 
lives  of  two  children  trapped  in  a  burning 
auto. 

Seven  civilians  also  were  honored  for  their 
role  in  the  life-saving  deed,  and  another 
police  officer,  Sgt.  Ernie  Hinkle,  was  awarded 
for  the  life  of  a  man  threatening  to  kill  him- 
self. 

Hill  received  the  medal,  along  with  a  police 
life  saving  bar.  from  Police '  Chief  R.  A. 
■•Bob"  Miles  In  ceremonies  at  2  pjn.  Ttiurs- 
day  at  police  headquarters. 

The  children's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Bartscb.  were  killed  in  the  flery  two-car 
smashup  at  10  p.m.  Jan.  22.  Both  children 
are  stUl  in  Brooke  Army  Medical  Hospital  In 
San  Antonio  for  treatment  of  severe  bums. 

Seven  other  citizens  were  honored  Thurs- 
day afternoon  for  their  part  in  the  dramatic 
rescue  of  the  two  tots. 

Receiving  letters  of  appreciation  and  cer- 
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tlflcates  from  Miles  were  M.  Sgt.  Thomas 
Cowllnshaw  and  Airman  1st  Class  Keith  D. 
Krajewskl  of  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base;  Mike 
Bray  of  2413  Mission  HUls,  Apt.  104;  Alberto 
Soto  of  6702  Oallndo;  Larry  Womack  of  5506 
Roosevelt  and  his  wife.  PatrlcU,  and  Sgt. 
Hill's  wife,  Mildred. 

Police  Sgt.  Ernie  Hinkle  was  presented  a 
life-saving  bar  by  Miles  for  his  "usual  good 
Judgment,  humane  feelings  and  sincere 
manner."  On  Jan.  25  Hinkle  persuaded  a 
man  who  held  a  loaded  revolver  to  his  head 
for  more  than  an  hour,  threatening  to  take 
bis  own  life,  to  hand  over  the  weapon. 

Before  presenting  the  awards,  MUes  said 
they  were  "much  deserved  .  .  .  and  are  not 
nearly  enough  for  what  was  done." 

The  last  time  the  Medal  for  Valor  award 
was  given  an  Austin  police  officer  vras  In 
1959,  when  Bruce  Davis,  then  a  detective  ser- 
geant, was  singled  out  for  the  honor  after 
wrestling  a  cocked  16-gauge  shotgun  from 
a  man  who  went  berserk  and  held  more  than 
a  dozen  policemen  at  bay  with  his  scattergun 
for  a  tense  30  minutes. 

The  man  was  leveling  the  shotgun  at  the 
stomach  of  then  acting  police  chief  Miles, 
who  was  slowly  walking  toward  the  21 -year- 
old  gunman,  when  Davis  made  a  flying  tackle 
of  the  man — saving  the  chief's  life  and  prob- 
ably several  others. 

Hill,  the  officer  getting  the  valor  award 
nearly  12  years  after  Davis,  is  currently  as- 
signed to  the  police  central  records  section. 

He  was  off  duty  and  driving  down  Ben 
White  BoiUevard  with  his  wife  and  the  Wo- 
macks  when  the  accident  occurred  near  the 
intersection  of  that  thoroughfare  and  Burle- 
son Road  Jan.  22. 

Police  said  Hill,  his  wife  and  the  Womacks 
saw  the  Bartscb  car  spin  out  of  control  and 
explode  in  flames  after  being  hit  from  behind 
by  another  car. 

Hill  stopped  his  car  and  ran  toward  the 
flaming  auto,  followed  by  his  wife  and  two 
friends. 

The  police  sergeant  and  Cowllnshaw,  who 
lives  in  apartments  near  the  accident  scene, 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  kick  through  the 
window  of  the  Jammed  passenger  door  of  the 
burning  car. 

"When  we  couldn't  get  the  door  open,  we 
yelled  for  someone  to  bring  an  ax  or  pipe — 
an3rthing  to  break  that  window,"  Hill  said 
later. 

At  this  point,  airman  Krajewskl  ran  up 
with  a  chrome  trailer  hitch  with  was  used 
to  break  the  window  glass. 

Then  Gray,  who  also  lives  in  nearby  apart- 
ments, reached  through  the  shattered  win- 
dow and  unlocked  the  door.  Hill  removed 
the  woman,  who  apparently  already  was  dead. 
He  could  not  get  the  man  out. 

The  two  children  were  lying  on  the  top 
of  the  back  seat,  and  while  Gray  held  the 
car  door  to  one  side,  Hill  grabbed  one  child, 
Cowllnshaw  the  other. 

Police  said  Soto  had  helped  tn  removing 
Mrs.  Bartsch  from  the  car  and  In  placing 
one  of  the  Injured  children  in  an  ambulance. 

Hill's  wife  and  Mrs.  Womack  held  the  chil- 
dren until  ambulances  arrived.  Mrs.  Hill  rode 
to  the  hospital  with  one  of  the  children, 
police  said. 

Police  said  the  o^her  officer  awarded  Thurs- 
day, Hinkle,  has  received  a  total  of  10  awards 
during  his  11 -year  police  career — three  of 
them  life-saving  bars. 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or  MKBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motto 
of  the  Christophers  is  "It  is  better  to  light 
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one  tiny  candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness." A  small  candle  was  lit  20  years  ago 
when  75  students  from  one  foreign  coun- 
try visited  one  U.S.  metropolitan  area. 
Prom  that  beginning  grew  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  program  which  is  now 
a  mighty  beacon  for  world  understand- 
ing. It  now  involves  more  than  9,000  stu- 
dents per  year.  The  program  is  now  two- 
way,  with  U.S.  students  going  abroad, 
as  well  as  students  from  other  countries 
coming  here.  It  is  the  largest  of  three 
student  exchange  programs  that  are  en- 
dorsed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Today.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  praising 
Youth  for  Understanding.  I  also  i>ay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  have  made  the  program 
possible  in  my  home  State  of  Nebraska. 
Dean  J-^kin  of  Bertrand,  founded  the 
pn^ram  m  the  Comhusker  State  in  1965 
and  continues  as  an  area  representative 
of  YFU.  Mrs.  Jan  Cross  from  Bloom- 
fleld  in  my  congressional  district  Is 
Nebraska's  second  area  representative, 
and  is  working  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication.  This  year,  there 
are  approximately  100  students  from 
other  nations  spending  a  year  in  Nebras- 
ka through  the  YFU  program.  About 
20  bo  25  Nebraska  YFU  students  will  go 
abroad  in  1972.  Hundreds  of  Comhusker 
organizations  have  helped  this  program 
to  succeed.  In  particular,  the  program  is 
indebted  to  local  school  boards  and  school 
superintendents  for  their  excellent  co- 
operation. Dwight  David  Eisenhower  em- 
phasized some  years  ago  that  lasting 
peace  could  not  be  reached  through  rela- 
tions only  at  the  governmental  level. 
Youth  for  Understanding  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  world-healing 
people-to-people  programs  advocated  by 
President  Eisenhower. 


ALASKA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
WEEK 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan.  of  Alaska,  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  February  13-19.  1972,  as 
Alaska  Vocational  Education  Week.  This 
Is  in  fitting  recognition  of  an  aspect  of 
the  total  educational  process  which 
makes  a  massive  contribution  each  year 
to  the  well-being  of  all  Americsms. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  a  convention  of  vocational 
educators  in  Alaska  during  this  special 
week.  I  want  to  share  the  proclamation 
and  my  personal  recognition  of  these 
valuable  educators  with  all  my  colleagues 
in  Congress : 

PsocLAMATioN :    Alaska  Vocationai. 
Edttcation  Week 

The  progress  and  well-being  of  the  citizens 
of  Alaska  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
education  and  training  for  the  "World  of 
Work"  as  provided  In  the  school  system  of 
this  State. 

Profound  sociological,  economic  and  tech- 
nological changes  In  our  State  are  bringing 
about  rapid  changes  In  the  structure  and  na- 
ture of  the  "World  of  Work"  thereby  placing 
new  and  additional  responsibilities  on  our 
educational  system. 


February  9,  1972. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Xjegislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  have  recog- 
nized these  problems  and  have  acted  upon 
them  through  appropriate  legislation. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-four  vocational 
programs  In  Alaska  are  striving  to  provide 
nearly  20,000  high  school  and  adult  students 
with  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
adapt  to  these  changes  and  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  of  the  State. 

The  American  Vocational  Association,  by 
representative  assembly,  has  established  the 
second  week  in  February  as  "Vocational  Edu- 
cation Week"  and  Is  supported  by  the  Alaska 
Vocational  Association  in  this  action. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  I. 
William  A.  Egan.  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
of  February  13-19.  1972,  as  Alaska  Vocational 
Education  Week  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
urge  all  citizens  of  the  State  to  observe  this 
week  by  making  themselves  better  acquainted 
with  Vocational  Education  purposes  and  pro- 
grams by  visiting  the  vocationai  education 
programs  in  their  area. 


TAX  REFORM  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TEKNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  I  was  proud  to 
join  with  Senator  Alan  Bible  on  April  22, 
1971.  in  introducing  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Simplification  and  Reform  Act  of 
1971.  This  proposal  resulted  from  four 
years  of  study  and  consultation  with 
small  business,  legal,  and  accounting  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country;  and 
represents  a  commitment  to  and  vehicle 
for  comprehensive  tax  reform  for  small 
and  new  business. 

We  have  been  gratified  that  24  Sena- 
tors and  almost  one-third  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  sponsored  or  ex- 
pressed support  for  this  and  other  tax 
simplification  and  reform  measures. 

Yesterday,  a  meeting  of  some  50  busi- 
ness associations  of  predominantly  small 
business  membership  was  convened  to 
consider  how  the  cause  of  small  business 
tax  reform  could  be  advanced.  I  would 
like  to  bring  Senator  Bible's  address  to 
that  group  to  the  attention  of  the  many 
sponsors  and  others  interested  in  small 
business  tax  reform.  I  believe  Senator 
Bible  well  expresses  our  willingness  to 
work  with  the  administration  and  with 
private  groups  to  perfect  the  legislation 
so  that  we  may  have  meaningful  tax  re- 
form for  the  5^  million  small  business- 
men in  this  coimtry. 

The  Senator  also  refers  to  an  invita- 
tion which  we  issued  to  President 
Nixon  on  January  14  to  join  with  us  in 
urging  hearings  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  all  small  busi- 
ness tax  reform  legislation,  including  the 
administration's  bUl  and  the  Evlns-Blble 
proposal. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  White  House  could  also  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

I  also  place  In  the  Record  herewith 
correspondence  with  the  White  House  on 
this  matter  because  of  the  interest  of  my 
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colleagues  and  American  small  business 
in  this  most  important  subject. 

The  items  follow: 
Taxes  at  thk  Crossroads — Tax  Reform  for 
Small  Business  and  the  Nation 
(By  Senator  Alan  Bibls) 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  kind  to 
invite  me  to  appear  before  this  notable  gath- 
ering of  over  60  Associations  which  represent 
2>4  million  small  business  firms.  This  is  per- 
haps  the  most   Impressive   meeting  ever  In 
one  place  at  one  time  In  behalf  of  American 
small  business. 

This  attendance  Is  a  tribute  to  the  National 
Small  Business  Association  and  the  National 
Committee  for  Small  Business  Tax  Reform, 
who  brought  us  together.  Their  team  of  exec- 
utives, led  by  John  Lewis,  Herbert  Llebenson, 
and  Ted  Langveway  deserve  high  commen- 
dation for  their  Initiative.  The  occaeion 
prompts  me  to  voice  some  thoughts  about  our 
tax  system  which  have  been  developing  in 
my  mind. 

For  the  past  three  years  while  some  of  us  in 
Congress  have  questioned,  suggested,  and  ad- 
vocated tax  equity,  we  have  actually  wit- 
nessed a  downhill  slide  toward  a  regressive 
tax  system  which  raises  serious  national 
problems. 

As  most  of  you  are  well  aware,  the  1969 
and  1971  Revenue  Acts,  as  well  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's ADR  depreciation  package, 
made  life  more  difficult  for  moet  small  and 
new  businessmen,  and  thus  constituted  set- 
backs for  the  free  enterprise  system.  Last 
November,  I  questioned  on  the  Senate  floor 
why  it  was  necessary  for  a  revenue  act — 
proposed  as  an  emergency  measure — to  ac- 
cord an  estimated  40  percent  of  its  benefits 
to  less  than  400  of  the  largest  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. I  also  raised  the  question  of  what  tax- 
payers would  pick  up  the  lost  revenues  stem- 
ming from  the  1971  bill.  Taking  account  of 
the  three  1969  and  1971  tax  actions,  the  rev- 
enue losses  have  risen  to  $15  billion  per  year 
according  to  the  Administration's  own 
Budget  figures  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
beyond. 

In  this  cold  winter  of  1972.  the  Impact  of 
this  tax  reduction  Is  becoming  clear  as  the 
nation  faces  deficits  of  $23  billion,  $38.8  bil- 
lion and  $25.5  billion  for  fiscal  years  1971- 
1973.  This  adds  up  to  a  total  debt  expansion 
for  three  years  of  $87.3  billion,  a  matter 
being  discussed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  week.  It  has  been  reported  that 
%  of  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt  will 
thus  have  been  Incurred  since  January  of 
1969.  No  nation  can  continue  such  massive 
deficits  without  fatally  undermining  con- 
fidence in  Its  currency. 

Knowledgeable  people  such  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Director  of  the  President's  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  are  now 
saying  that  we  shall  be  required  to  raise  tax 
revenues  and  to  do  it  soon.  Do  we  have  any 
viable  alternatives?:  1)  refusal  to  pay  our 
bills?  2)  a  surrender  to  runaway  inflation? 
or  3)  stultifying  the  economy  and  our  na- 
tional spirit  with  continuing  controls?  We 
know  events  wUl  force  the  nation  to  make 
these  difficult  choices. 

And  yet,  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  cuts  we 
have  observed,  you  may  be  reflecting  that 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
been  Involved,  and  these  actions  must  thus 
be  In  response  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

If  It  is  true  that  Congress  may  have  been 
cutting  taxes  for  the  poor,  and  the  President 
cutting  them  for  the  rich,  this  still  leaves  the 
middle-Income  taxpayer  including  the  over- 
whelming number  of  small  businessmen  right 
in  the  middle  of  an  expanding  tax  bullseye. 
Are  we  therefore  at  a  national  Impasse  be- 
tween national  needs  and  national  will? 

This  question  remains  to  be  settled  at  the 
polls  In   the  next  few  years,  but  I  would 
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hazard  two  suggestions  that  may  be  keys  to 
our  problem: 

1.  People  are  rebelling  against  a  tax  system 
they  believe  Is  unfair,  and  according  to  our 
system  of  government,  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  right. 

2.  The  system  will  not  be  reformed  unless 
we  get  strong  national  leadership  and  people 
recognize  and  unite  behind  It  for  their  long- 
term  self  Interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  more  than  100 
families  stlU  have  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
$200,000  In  e  year  and  pay  no  taxes,  that  is 
unfair. 

When  a  business  with  an  Income  of  $500  a 
week  pays  taxes  at  the  same  rate  as  a  giant 
corporation  which  earns  $50  million  a  week, 
that  Is  unfair. 

When  executives  can  hire  experts  to  create 
tax  shelters  from  the  complexities  of  the  law, 
while  wage  earners  have  difficulty  affording 
such  assistance,  the  country  Is  too  much 
favoring  the  affluent,  and  that  Is  imfalr. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  top  one  percent  of 
U.S.  famUles  receive  exactly  twice  as  much 
total  Income  as  the  bottom  20  percent.  Our 
tax  system  appears  to  be  widening  this  dis- 
parity, and  that  Is  imfalr. 

In  addition,  the  property  tax  system,  on 
which  school  districts  have  long  reUed  for 
financing  a  function  vital  to  democracy, 
must  now  be  restructured  under  the  Impact 
of  Federal  and  state  court  decisions. 

So.  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

One  tax  expert.  Joseph  Peckman  of  the 
Brookings  Institute,  informed  Congress  last 
month  that  "a  comprehensive  income  tax 
could  yield  the  same  revenue  with  rates  that 
were  on  the  average  "/j  lower  than  the  rates 
(now)  in  effect."  Under  a  system  such  as  this 
scholar  envisions,  taxes  would  fall  for  all 
famUles  with  Incomes  below  $25,000.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  several  proposals 
before  the  public.  Senators  Muskie,  Mc- 
Govern.  Long  and  Humphrey,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Mills,  Corman,  A^ln,  and  Reuss 
have  offered  general  tax  reform  suggestions. 
Senator  Bennett  has  introduced  the  Admin- 
istration's smaU  business  tax  bill  as  S.  644. 
and  other  Senators  have  put  forward  small 
business  tax  suggestions.  All  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  new  ones  fashioned  which  will 
allow  us  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  our  people. 

In  summary,  I  believe  our  tax  system  Is 
at  a  crossroads,  and  we  must  begin  anew 
the  process  of  true  reform.  If  the  nation  is  to 
earn  the  allegiance  of  all  of  its  citizens  for 
the  grievously  difficult  and  expensive  prob- 
lems In  the  years  just  ahead,  we  must  have 
equality  of  sacrifice. 

Obviously,  hard  answers  to  hard  problems 
Will  not  come  easily.  But,  at  a  minimum  this 
means  we  should  not  make  the  system  more 
regressive. 

I  feel  that  the  simplification  and  reform 
bill  that  we  have  formulated  for  small  busi- 
ness over  the  past  four  years  (S.  1615  In  the 
Senate  and  H.R.  7692  in  the  House)  would 
be  one  step  toward  tax  equity.  We  believe 
it  is  an  Important  step,  because  small  busi- 
ness accounts  for  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  jobs  In  this  country,  and  It  is  predomi- 
nant In  fields  like  services,  construction,  re- 
tailing and  new  technology,  where  sustained 
economic  expansion  can  take  place. 

Rep.  Joe  Evlns,  the  chief  proponent  of  the 
bill  In  the  House  and  I  have  repeatedly  said 
that  we  want  to  work  with  all  business,  legal, 
and  accounting  groups,  and  with  the  Admin- 
istration. We  have  sought  on  every  occasion 
to  join  with  others  m  perfecting  the  bill  as 
an  instrument  of  tax  fairness  as  well  as  over- 
all economic  growth,  "nils  past  month  Rep. 
Evlns  and  I  invited  the  President  by  letter 
to  join  In  requesting  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  our  bill,  the 
Administration's  small  business  tax  bill,  and 
other  related  proposals. 
That  is  and  has  been  our  position  since 
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1970.  But  In  tbeee  times,  none  of  us  can  rest 
on  our  positions.  I  hope  we  will  all  summon 
new  resolve  and  work  actively  and  respon- 
sibly In  the  cause  of  tax  reform  for  6>^  mil- 
lion small  businesses  and  for  all  of  our 
people.  If  we  fail,  we  wUl  answer  to  our 
children  and  to  history  as  the  lamp  of  man's 
last  hope  In  America  Is  dimmed  by  public 
and  private  poverty,  economic  haggling,  and 
social  discord.  That  Is  the  challenge  we  share 
as  we  meet  here  today  with  the  opportunity 
to  each  do  our  bit  In  a  drive  to  accomplish 
meaningful  tax  reform  and  simplification  for 
small  businesses  and  the  nation. 


Jamttakt  14, 1973. 
The  PwesiDBNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,   B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmxMr:  As  you  are  aware,  a 
small  business  tax  simplification  and  reform 
bill  has  been  proposed  In  the  9l5t  and  92nd 
Congresses  as  a  result  of  about  four  years 
of  committee  study  of  these  matters. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Introduction  of  the 
bill  on  .Tune  30,  1970,  reference  was  made  to 
your  Interest  In  small  business,  which  en- 
compassed your  appointment  of  a  Task  Force 
in  this  area,  and  messages  to  Oapltol  Hill 
on  both  tax  and  non-tax  suggestions  made 
In  the  Task  Force  of  March,  1970.  We  noted 
your  remark  that  you  have  seen  the  Ameri- 
can dream  "come  true  In  (jrour)  own  life" 
and  therefore  believe  In  keeping  small  busi- 
ness viable  In  these  troubled  economic  times. 

At  the  time  of  relntroductlon  of  our  bill  In 
the  92nd  Congress  (as  S.  1615  In  the  Senate 
and  H.R.  7692  In  the  House) ,  we  noted  that 
the  Administration's  "Small  Business  Tax 
Amendments  of  1971"  had  by  that  time  been 
Introduced  In  the  Senate  as  S.  644,  and  stated 
that  "this  Initiative  on  behalf  of  small  bvisl- 
ness  by  the  Administration  Is  very  welcotne 
.  .  .  (and  that)  It  Is  Indeed  gratlfjrtng  that  we 
have  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the  tax  prob- 
lems of  the  small  businessman,  because  the 
operation  of  the  tax  system  Is  too  serious  to 
be  a  partisan  matter." 

Throughout  our  work  on  small  business  tax 
reform,  we  have  attempted  to  work  closely 
with  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
keep  them  fully  Informed,  and  have  sought 
to  reach  any  possible  common  ground  In  the 
endeavor  to  help  the  small  businessman  In 
the  tax  field. 

We  have  noted  with  interest  the  most  re- 
cent statement  of  the  Presidential  legislative 
program.  In  the  Concressional  Rxcord  of 
November  20.  1971  (page  43238).  We  are 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  first  Item  of  Un- 
finished Business  lists  the  small  business  tax 
bill.  We  are  further  gratified  that  this  item 
includes  both  the  Administration's  proposal, 
S.  544;  and  our  own,  H.R.  7692. 

We  congratulate  the  Administration  on 
making  both  of  these  bills  part  of  Its  official 
legislative  program.  Our  own  small  bvislness 
tax  simplification  and  reform  bill  contains 
some  forty  suggestions  looking  toward  a  com- 
prehensive modification  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  In  order  to  give  the  6%  million 
small  businessmen  In  this  country  equitable 
tax  treatment.  The  acceptance  and  support 
of  this  measxire  by  your  Administration  Is 
heartening. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  placed  a  request  for  hear- 
ings on  small  business  tax  legislation  before 
the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  warmly  welcome  a 
request  of  this  kind  from  the  Administration 
as  to  the  two  bills  which  are  part  of  yoiu' 
official  program,  as  well  as  any  other  small 
business  tax  proposals  which  the  committees 
consider  germane.  We  would  be  likewise 
pleased  to  renew  ciur  request  for  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  work  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  your  staff  In  attempting  to  shape 
legislation  mutually  acceptable  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress,  and  which 
offers  a  prospect  of  meaningful  tax  relief  for 
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the  hard-pressed  small  business  community 
of  this  country. 

Respectfully, 

/S/  AI.AN  Bible, 
Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

/8/    Joe   L.    Evins, 
Chairman,  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

The  White  Hottse. 
Washigton,  D.O.,  January  19, 1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  you  for  your  letter 
to  the  President  in  which  you  Joined  with 
Congressman  Evins  as  Chairmen  of  yovir  re- 
spective Committees  on  Small  Bxislness  Indi- 
cating yoxir  desire  to  work  with  the  Admin- 
istration in  developing  appropriate  tax  meas- 
ures pertaining  to  small  businesses.  You  may 
be  assured  your  letter  will  be  brought  to 
the  President's  attention  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity and  also  shared  with  the  appropri- 
ate members  of  the  staff. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmoms, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


t     February  9,  1972 

SECRETARY  MORTON'S  OPPBHORE 
IDEA 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  OP  WORLD 
WAR  n.  KOREA,  AND  VIETNAM 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

of  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam— AMVETS — ^well 
deserve  their  distinguished  reputation 
for  patriotism  and  service  to  people.  With 
courage  and  commitment,  members  of 
AMVETS  have  consistently  upheld  the 
ideals  and  traditions  of  proud  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  Indeed  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
welcome  to  Washington  several  repre- 
sentatives of  Connecticut  AMVETS  who 
are  here  to  present  their  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Their  number  Includes  past  Comdr. 
Michael  Marinaccio  of  Enfield,  Robert 
Mortensen  and  Neil  Cowel,  also  of  En- 
field, and  Comdr.  Joseph  Batza  of  New 
Haven. 

The  Enfield  men  are  members  of  a  post 
of  which  I  am  particularly  proud.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Comdr.  Gerald  Cote. 
Enfield  Post  18  has  been  chosen  as  an 
outstanding  post  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember by  the  national  commander  of 
AMVETS.  The  post  will  be  presented  an 
awsu-d  for  its  efforts  and  interests  in  pro- 
motion of  activities  for  youth  in  the  com- 
munity said  throughout  the  State.  For 
example,  the  men  of  post  18  have  sup- 
ported the  Centurions,  the  excellent 
drum  and  bugle  corps  which  will  partic- 
ipate this  April  in  Washington's  Cherry 
Blossom  Parade.  A  national  veterans' 
newspaper  just  last  week  cited  the  En- 
field post  for  the  activity  of  its  hun- 
dreds of  members  in  civic  affairs. 

The  good  work  accomplished  in  behalf 
of  our  veterans  by  the  AMVETS  in  En- 
field, Conn.,  and  across  the  country  is  to 
be  heartily  applauded.  All  of  us  share  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  brave 
men. 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted 
recently.  Secretary  Morton  has  stated 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
now  considering  a  plan  which  would  per- 
mit coastal  States  to  share  the  revenues 
of  offshore  mineral  production. 

The  plan  would  afford  coastal  States 
the  same  treatment  now  given  States 
with  mineral-producing  Federal  lands 
within  their  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  States 
Item  in  the  Record  and  urging  that  my 
colleagues  read  It: 

Secretart  Morton's  Oftshore  Idea 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Interior  Department,  has  let  It  be  known  that 
Interior  Is  considering  a  plan  to  use  a  per- 
centage of  Federal  offshore  mineral  revenues 
to  help  repair  environmental  damage  in 
coastal  zones. 

The  plan  Is  only  being  considered,  a  spokes- 
man for  Interior  emphasized  yesterday.  In- 
terior has  yet  to  make  public  the  details  of 
such  a  plan. 

To  the  best  of  our  understanding,  the 
Morton  suggestion  does  not  address  Itself 
directly  to  the  long-standing  tldelands  dis- 
pute between  Lovilslana  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  Idea,  as  we  comprehend 
it,  is  not  aimed  at  settling  boundary  disputes 
between  the  coastal  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  we  understand  It,  and  as  Sen.  Allen 
J.  Ellender  has  indicated,  the  concept  basi- 
cally Is  this: 

The  Interior  Department  would  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  total  revenues  from  all  Fed- 
eral offshore  leases  for  environmental  re- 
habilitation of  coastal  zones.  The  revenue 
wovild  be  applied  in  coastal  states  according 
to  need. 

Nor  does  the  Morton  concept,  according 
to  our  iinderstanding,  mean  that  Louisiana 
stands  to  get  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  some 
$200  billion  in  disputed  Louisiana  tldelands 
escrow. 

Along  with  other  coastal  states.  Loulslcma 
would  be  entitled  to  share  In  the  Interior 
fund  for  coastal  improvement.  Since  the 
revenue  would  be  allocated  In  proportion 
to  need,  Louisiana  could  realize  for  environ- 
mental Improvement — If  Interior  is  per- 
suaded that  Louisiana's  coastal  detiioratlon 
surpasses  that  of  other  states. 

Louisiana's  coastal  zone  has,  in  fact,  im- 
dergone  considerable  damage,  as  researchers 
with  Louisiana  State  University's  Coastal 
Studies  Institute  have  found.  For  example, 
marine  biologists  have  established  damage 
to  oyster  production  areas  as  a  result  of  salt 
water  intrusion  attributed,  among  other 
things,  to  pipeline  canals  and  dredging 
operations. 

So  Louisiana  might  well  qualify  for  a  con- 
siderable share  of  any  coastal  environmental 
fund  established  by  Interior. 

Beyond  this,  we  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  Mr.  Morton's  Idea.  He  might  hope  to 
mitigate  environmentalists'  opposition  to  oil 
and  gas  production  off  the  East  Coast.  But 
that  Is  speculaion. 

We  would  rejoice  should  Mr.  Morton's 
Idea  lead  to  a  permanent  share  for  Louisi- 
ana of  federal  oSlshore  revenues.  A  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  Louisiana's  getting 
such  a  share.  Based  on  the  Information 
In  hand,  however,  we  are  unable  to  make 
such  an  optimistic  Interpretation. 


February  9,  1972 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDINQ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  lONNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  fine  work  (rf 
Youth  for  Understanding,  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  which  has 
sought  to  promote  international  under- 
standing and  good  will  on  a  person-to- 
person  level  through  an  exchange  of  high 
school  students. 

In  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  we  have  34  students  from  all 
over  the  world  attending  our  schools 
and  many  of  our  students  are  attending 
schools  in  their  countries. 

This  is  an  invaluable  experience  for 
the  students,  for  the  families  with  whom 
they  live  and  for  the  countries  who  spon- 
sor the  exchanges. 

If  ever  we  are  to  attain  universal  peace 
it  will  be  through  our  young  people.  Most 
of  our  problems  arise  through  misimder- 
standings,  but  when  a  teenager  lives  In 
a  coimtry  for  a  year,  when  he  becomes 
a  daily  part  of  the  life  and  traditions  of 
that  country,  he  is  boimd  to  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  it  and  he  will  trans- 
mit that  understanding  to  his  country- 
men when  he  returns  home. 

I  wholeheartedly  encourage  participa- 
tion in  the  Youth  for  Understanding  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  that  it  is  broadly  ex- 
panded in  the  future. 

I  am  proud  of  these  Youth  for  Under- 
standing yoimg  people  who  are  attend- 
ing schools  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District: 

Chokio-Alberta  High,  Clara  Olmedo, 
Paraguay. 

Clarkfield  High.  Palo  Pinto,  Brazil. 

Cottonwood  High,  Anders  Willart, 
Sweden;  Matti  Ensio  Kjrtola,  Finland. 

Danube  High.  Richard  Perez,  Chile. 

Granite  Falls  High  School,  Clara 
Reyes,  Colombia;  Palo  Ehiek,  Brazil;  Bis- 
mark  Mala,  Brazil;  Richard  Heuera, 
Chile. 

Lake  Benton  High,  Ernest  Nielsen, 
Denmark;  Edith  Pierro,  Chile. 

Lamberton  High  School,  Laura  Munaz, 
Uruguay. 

Lynd  High,  Carlos  Mendez,  Brazil. 

Marshall  High.  Hans  Sitberg,  Sweden; 
Maria  EInkobaara.  Finland;  Milagros 
Javellana,  Philippine  Islands;  Wim  Van 
Immersell,  Holland;  Siifa  Helearus,  Pin- 
land;  Manfred  Wolf,  Germany;  Edwardo 
Santidiago.  Paraguay;  Edsen  Nas- 
cimbnto.  Brazil. 

Milaca  High  School.  Anders  Thule. 
Finland. 

Milroy  High,  Kerstine  Ek,  Sweden. 

Morgan  High  School.  Paula  Casa- 
grande,  Brazil. 

Olivia  High.  Louisa  Betien.  Colombia. 

Renville  High,  Beatrix  Weber,  Switzer- 
land; Slavia  Vasques,  Brazil. 

Sanborn  High  School,  Carlos  Bergamo, 
Brazil. 

Tyler  High,  Pekka  Tlistanea,  Finland. 

Wabasso  High  School,  Ratva  Tulk- 

kinen,  Finland;  Sandra  Darocha,  Brazil. 

Walnut  Grove,  Loretto  Allende.  Chile. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR  VISIT- 
ING NURSES  AND  HOME  CARE 
SERVICES 
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HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now,  I  have  been  urging  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  advance 
the  cause  of  visiting  nurses  and  home- 
makers,  as  a  method  better  than  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care.  In  my  (pinion, 
medicare  should  pay  fOr  visiting  nurses 
and  homemakers.  In  the  long  run,  the 
elderly  would  be  better  cared  for,  far 
happier,  and  it  would  be  cheaper.  A  letter 
from  h^s.  Helen  L.  Goodwin,  executive 
director  of  the  Greater  Lansing  Visiting 
Nurse  Association,  directed  to  Congress- 
man Charles  Chamberlain  backs  up  my 
reasons.  The  letter  follows: 

The  Greater  Lansing 
VisrriNO  Nurse  Association, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  January  27,  1972. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  The  Secretary  of 
H.E.W.'s  Committee  to  Study  Extended  Role 
for  Niuses  "has  arrived  at  certain  oonclu- 
Blons  and  recomxnends  some  broad  courses  of 
action  as  guides  to  all  who  seek  and  have 
req>onslblllty'  for  achieving  Improvement  in 
the  availability  and  effectiveness  of  health 
care  for  the  American  people." 

This  statement  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  to  Secretary  Richardson  would 
seem  to  Indicate  a  concern  for  meeting  needs 
of  people  wherever  and  at  whatever  level  is 
necessary.  It  Is  one  thing  to  give  Up  service 
to  an  Idea  but  quite  another  to  actually  Im- 
plement it  at  the  grass  roots.  This  Is  where 
the  billions  of  dollars  spent  In  formulating 
"Ivory  Tower"  concepts  fail  to  resiilt  in  Im- 
proved health  care  or  services  to  people. 

We  talk  about  the  health  care  delivery 
system — the  need  for  Innovation  to  Improve 
the  system — to  provide  the  care  wherever  and 
whenever  needed  with  a  humanitarian  ^- 
profkch  and  yet  what  Is  actually  happening  at 
the  service  level  is  denial  of  necessary  care. 

Interpretation  of  covered  care  is  based  on 
procedure  only  and  Inoonslstemt  even  then. 
Knowledge,  Judgment,  assessment  skUls 
though  considered  fundamental  to  a  physl- 
clan  are  apparently  lees  fundamental  to  the 
nurse.  The  physician  is  reimbursed  for  such 
skUls,  the  hospital  Is  reimbursed  for  Its  care 
to  a  terminally  111  patient  and  yet  a  com- 
munity agency  caring  for  the  patient  and 
exercising  assessment  and  Judgmental  skills 
Is  not  reimbursed.  What  a  paradox  that  the 
very  service  designed  to  maintain  the  patient 
In  the  community  whenever  possible  and  to 
lessen  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  is  the 
service,  offered  on  a  non  profit  basis,  that  Is 
being  forced  out  of  business  by  the  restric- 
tive interpretation  of  covered  care  (ate>ut 
1%+  of  the  cost  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Is  attributable  to  Home  Care  services) . 

We  must  somehow  help  omi  leadership,  our 
law-makers,  our  communities  to  understand 
what  Is  happening  to  patient  care  on  the 
community  level  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Examples  from  several  agencies  of  denial 
of  coverage  by  fiscal  intermediary: 

patient  I 

Diagnoses. — Congestive  Heart  FaUure,  Ar- 
thritis, Old  Hip  Fracture. 

Physician's  Orders. — Observation  of  symp- 
toms and  side  effects  relative  to  change  in 
medical  regime — increase  or  decrease  In 
edema,  respiratory  difficulty,  vital  signs,  etc. 


Techniques    to    reduce    edema.    Report    w 
physician. 

No  apeclflc  procedures  involved.  Reim- 
bursement denied  for  the  ten  nursing  visits. 
If  the  doctor  had  made  the  visits  or  the 
patient  hospitalized  would  reimbursement 
also  have  been  denied? 

patizht  n 

Diagnoses. — Terminal  Carcinoma  of  the 
esophagus  (Cobalt  therapy),  MUd  Diabetes. 

Physician's  Orders. — Check  for  fecal  im- 
paction, relieve  as  necessary.  Observation  and 
assessment  of  patient,  report  to  physician. 
Support  to  patient  and  family  during  ter- 
minal stages  of  illness. 

Five  nursing  care  visits  made.  Admitted 
to  hospital.  Expired.  Reimbursements  denied. 
If  the  doctor  had  made  the  visits  would  re- 
imbursement have  been  demed?  Was  the  hos- 
pital denied? 

PATIENT  in 

Diagnoses. — ^Hypertension,  Cerebral  Vascu- 
lar Accident,  Urinary  Retention. 

Physician's  Orders. — Teach  care  of  patient 
to  housekeeper:  Vital  signs,  force  fltilds. 
catheter  care.  Intake  and  output,  etc.  Super- 
vise care. 

Patient  expired.  Six  visits.  Reimbursement 
being  questioned. 

PATIENT   IV 

Diagnoses. — Cerebral  Vascular  Accident, 
Behavioral  Changes,  Urinary  Retention. 

Physician's  Orders. — Check  for  impaction. 
Manual  removal  (enemas  not  effective). 
Catheterization  as  necessary.  Observe  for 
signs  of  retention. 

Patient  admitted  to  hospital.  SxptnA.  R«- 
imbursemeht  demed. 

PATIENT   V AGE    SS 

Diagnoses. — Sarcoma  (Terminal).  Old  Ce- 
rebral Vascular  Accident  with  left  hemi- 
plegia. Rheumatic  Heart  Disease.  Arterioscle- 
rotic Heart  Disease. 

This  90  povmd  woman  was  rapidly  deterior- 
ating as  evidenced  by  continued  rapid  weight 
loss,  dehydratlcm.  Increased  pain,  poor  to  no 
appetite,  beginnlikg  Incontinence.  She  needed 
constant  care  and  medication. 

The  VNA's  purpose  of  four  visits  was  to 
teaOh  her  husband  and  an  atixUlary  person 
bow  to  provide  skillful  care  to  a  dying  pa- 
tient. She  was  under  close  medical  care. 

This  service  as  provided  was  referred  to  by 
the  fiscal  mtermediary  as  "Activities  of  daUy 
living"  and  four  teaching  visits  were  rejected. 

PATIENT  V ^ACB  91 

Diagnoses. — Carcinoma  of  breast.  Metas- 
tasis to  lungs  and  skin. 

This  frail,  debilitated  lady,  with  draining 
area  on  breast  needing  careful  dressing 
changes,  and  several  other  growths  on  chest 
and  back  that  were  inflamed  and  painful, 
was  admitted  for  care  on  Medicare  B.  She 
needed  assistance  with  hygiene  of  skin, 
mouth  and  particular  care  to  draining  and 
painful  areas.  She  had  poor  vision  due  to 
glaucoma  and  was  extremely  feeble  so  was 
for  the  most  part  bed  bound. 

She  lived  alone  and  the  Visiting  Nurse 
made  one  visit  to  teach  her  to  care  for  her- 
self and  encoiirage  hiring  an  auxiliary  per- 
son. This  one  visit  was  billed  to  Medicare  and 
dociunentatlon  of  service  was  requested  even 
for  the  one  visit. 

Several  additional  visits  were  made  due  to 
her  Increasing  needs  and  she  was  advised 
that  Medicare  would  not  cover  the  nursing 
care  she  needed  and  a  financial  Investigation 
was  done  showing  she  could  pay  $10.00  per 
visit  without  cutting  into  her  savings.  She 
became  angry  with  the  nurse  and  said  it 
should  be  paid  for  by  Medicare  and  refused 
to  let  the  nurse  return.  She  died  a  few  weeks 
later.  Telephone  persuasion  by  the  supervisor 
was  to  no  avail.  If  Medicare  woxild  not  pay 
she  would  do  without. 

Retroactive  denial  of  reimbursement  after 
Bervlces  have  been  offered  In  good  faith  that 
they  wlU  be  covered  (according  to  criteria  in 
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the  Home  Care  Manual)  Is  devastating  to  an 
Agency  who  has  Incurred  the  liability  and 
must  somehow  contend  with  the  budget 
deficit. 

We  sincerely  hope  these  concerns  ot  Home 
Health  Agencies  In  Michigan  will  be  helpful 
to  you  In  your  deliberations  In  the  coming 
year  as  you  consider  health  care  needs  of 
people. 
'*         Sincerely, 

Mrs.  HxLXM  L.  OooDwxN,  HJN., 

Executive  Director. 


THE  NATION  HAS  SUFFERED  A  LOSS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  MILLS 

or    MABTIJU^D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  Pebniary  3,  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land and  the  Nation  siiffered  a  tragic  loss 
when  an  automobile  accident  took  the 
lives  of  three  dedicated  Americans.  Their 
desire  to  completely  serve  and  work  for 
their  fellow  man  can  only  be  equaled  by 
the  respect  and  esteem  they  earned  and 
deserved  from  my  constituency. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  the  fam- 
ilies, associates  and  friends  of  Col.  James 
L.  Webster,  Mr.  James  E.  Glover  and  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Montgomery.  They  will  be 
greatly  and  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew 
them.  Words  cannot  express  the  senti- 
ment and  appreciation  for  their  con- 
tributions to  this  Nation  and  the  com- 
munities of  the  first  district. 

I  Include  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  newspaper  on  Satur- 
day following  the  accident  which  serves 
as  a  fitting  and  accurate  biography  of 
each  of  these  three  great  men : 

James  E.  Glovkr,  Cambudgz.  Ms. 

Mr.  Glover  and  two  other  key  aides  of  Mr. 
MUls  were  killed  In  an  automobile  crash 
south  of  Annapolis  during  rain  and  fog  on 
the  way  to  their  Eastern  Shore  homes  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Mills'  election  last  May. 
Mr.  Qlover  joined  his  staff,  filling  the  same 
post  Mr.  Mills  had  previously  held  for  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  before  he  resigned  to  become 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

Mr.  Olover,  who  was  56.  was  born  In 
Montreal.  He  graduated  from  Colby  CoUege, 
in  WaterviUe.  Maine,  and  received  a  law 
degree  tzom  Boston  University  School  of  Law 
In  1940. 

He  served  In  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service  in  World  War  n  In  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  theaters. 

He  was  at  one  time  a  law  partner  of  Sena- 
tor Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D..  Maine) .  He  served 
as  city  treasurer  In  Watervllle  and  as  legal 
adviser  to  the  city  government. 

In  1961  he  began  a  business  career  which 
carried  him  to  posts  as  president  of  the 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberry  Corporation  In  Han- 
son. Mass..  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Coastal  Poods  Corporation  In  Cam- 
bridge, and  national  manager  of  wholesale 
operations  for  the  P.  Ballantlne  and  Sons 
Brewing  Company  in  Newark.  N.J. 

Last  year  he  retired  to  his  home.  Lodge 
Cliff,  outside  of  Cambridge.  He  served  as  a 
campaign  worker  for  Mr.  Mills  l>efore  taking 
the  post  in  the  congressman's  Washington 
office. 

He  was  active  In  community  life  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Elks  and  Lodge  No.  66.  of 
the  Masons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CoL.  Jamss  L.  Wkbstbi,  Cambbidox,  Md. 

Colonel  Webster,  area  assistant  in  the 
Easton  office  of  Representative  William  O. 
Mills  (R.  Plrst) ,  was  killed  In  an  automobile 
crash  Thiu'sday  evening  with  two  other  aides 
of  the  congressman. 

He  was  born  In  Cambridge  In  1912,  at- 
tended public  school  m  Dorchester  county 
and  graduated  from  Bucknell  University  in 
Lewlsburg,  Pa. 

He  entered  the  Army  In  1941,  transferred 
to  the  Air  Porce  in  1942,  and  saw  tours  of 
duty  In  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  before  his  retirement  In  1961. 

On  retirement  from  military  service  he 
joined  the  staff  of  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  who 
was  then  congressman  for  the  First  District, 
and  was  hU  admlnlwtratlvB  assistant  In  tlie 
Easton  office  imtu  he  became  Secretary  of 
Interior  in  1971. 

He  then  Joined  first  the  campaign  and  then 
the  congressional  staff  of  Mr.  Mills.  Through 
his  long  service  with  both  congressmen  he 
became  a  familiar  figure  throughout  the  12 
counties  of  the  Plrst  Congressional  District. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Plrst  Baptist 
Church.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Cambridge 
Rotary   Club  and   Masonic   lodge  No.   66. 

He  lived  in  an  ancestral  home  near  Cam- 
bridge called  Unity  HIU  Proper  Farm. 

Henbt  W.  Montcomest,  Natrona  Hkiorts, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  killed,  along  with  two 
other  aides  of  the  congressman,  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  south  of  Annapolis  on 
Thursday  evening. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  Mr.  Mills  last 
May.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  was  33.  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Easton  Star-Democrat; 
a  weekly  newspaper. 

He  was  bom  In  Brackenrldge,  Pa.  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Hardbrack  (Pa.)  High  School 
In   1956. 

He  worked  In  a  research  laboratory  at  the 
Alcoa  aluminum  works  in  New  Kensington. 
Pa.,  before  coming  to  Easton  five  years  ago 
as  a  reporter  and  editorial  assistant  on  the 
Star- Democrat.  He  had  been  managing  editor 
for  two  years. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  CELEBRATE 
61ST  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP  CONNECnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  largest 
voluntary  youth  organization  in  America, 
with  5^2  million  boys  and  leaders,  is 
celebrating  its  61st  anniversary. 

This  splendid  organization  is,  of  course, 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Over  these 
many  years  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
has  provided  leadership  and  friendly 
coimsel  to  some  40  million  Americans 
who  have  benefited  from  programs  de- 
signed to  develop  good  citizenship  and 
healthy  attitudes  toward  physical  and 
mental  fitness.  In  addition,  the  Boy 
Scouts  promotes  increased  understand- 
ing and  friendship  among  nations  by 
supporting  and  sponsoring  international 
scouting    events. 

Scouting  gives  boj^s  a  chance  to  glimpse 
new  worlds  and  to  develop  broadened  tal- 
ents and  Interests.  The  ambitious  proj- 
ects imdertaken  by  the  Boy  Scouts  in- 
clude: SOAR — Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources— a  program  which  encourages 
scout  Involvement  in  important  envi- 
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ronmental  work;  REACH— a  vital  and 
mo6t  needed  effort  to  prevent  drug  abuse  • 
and  "Boy  Power  '76."  a  concerted  drive 
to  expand  the  munbership  of  Boy  Scouts 
to  include  one-third  of  all  eligible  boys  by 
1976. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to 
congratulate  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica— and  particularly  members  of  the  14 
scout  councils  in  Connecticut — for  their 
good  work  and  fine  example. 


VIETNAM  GI'S  RAVE  ABOUT  PAN 
AM-S   747'S 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afti 
pleased  to  report  that  Pern  Am  in  con- 
tinuing to  follow  its  longtime  policy  of 
caring  about  the  American  servicemen 
has  now  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
travel  between  Saigon  and  Honolulu  on 
its  daily  scheduled  747  service,  rather 
than  on  military  charter  flights,  as  was 
the  old  R.  &  R.-in-Hawail  procedure. 

The  giant  passenger  Clipper,  resem- 
bling more  a  luxury  ocean  liner  than  an 
air  transport,  allows  the  servicemen  to 
travel  in  top  civilian  style. 

You  will  recall  that  the  747  era  in 
transportation  was  ushered  in  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  1970,  with  the  christening  of  Pan 
Am's  ClliHJer  Young  America  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  by  our  Rrst  Lady, 
Mrs.  Richard  Nixtm,  with  Mr.  Najeeb 
Halaby,  Pan  Am's  dynamic  chairman  at 
her  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  articles:  "Men  Leaving 
'Nam  Rave  About  747's."  from  the  Navy 
Times,  December  1,  1971;  and  "At  570 
mph,  the  747  Makes  the  Going  (Home) 
Great",  by  Irwin  C.  Nye,  in  the  Over- 
seas Weekly — Pacific  Edition,  December 
25,  1971: 

MW  LiATiMo  T^AU  Ravi  Aboxtt  747's 

Wabrinoton. — ^Four  thovistuid  men  a 
month  are  flying  out  of  Vietnam  aboard  Pan 
Am's  daUy  747  flights  to  Hawaii  and  the  West 
Coast. 

Pan  Am  vice  president  James  Hlttle,  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re- 
ports a  heavy  flood  of  mail  from  men  who 
find  the  luxurious  huge  airplanes  a  con- 
trast to  life  In  Vietnam.  "They  really  do  en- 
Joy  that  air  conditioning,  soft  music,  car- 
pets, plush  seats  and  meals  served  by  pretty 
stewardesses."  Hlttle  said. 

A  Navy  electrician's  mate  seoond  wrote 
that,  while  even  "a  Piper  Cub  with  Maudls 
Prlckett  (a  grandmotherly  TV  character)  for 
a  stewardess  would  be  heaven."  H«  added: 

"But  in  all  my  9>4  years  in  the  Navy  I 
have  never  been  treated  with  such  luxury 
and  Just  plain  out-and-out  homey  nlcey- 
nesB." 

An  Army  Spec.  4.  thanking  the  airline  for 
"delivering  me  to  the  World."  said  "I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  on  what  I  believe  is  a  very. 
very  decent  thing  for  the  public  in  general." 

Hlttle,  who  is  retired  Marine  Corps  brig- 
adier general,  said  the  letters  indicate  that 
"Pan  Am  la  continuing  to  follow  Its  long  time 
policy  of  looking  after  the  American  servlce- 
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■siTSd  by  14  stewwdsssss.  Htttts  aald  tbs 
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stewardesses  often  volunteer  for  the  Vietnam 

flights. 

At  570  Mph,  thk  747  Makes  the  Ooino 

(Home)   Great 

(By  Irwin  C.  Nye) 

As  the  big  bird  lifts  skyward  from  Saigon, 
you  can  feel  the  tension  fade  from  the  hun- 
dred or  more  U.S.  servicemen  and  women 
aboard.  They're  off — in  top  clvUlan  style — 
on  two  weeks'  leave  under  an  arrangement 
between  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
(MAC)  and  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Mostly,  the  military  travelers  are  in  civilian 
clothes  and  are  feeling  in  a  holiday  mood 
from  the  moment  the  wheels  are  up.  Their 
immediate  thoughts  are  on  the  pleasures  of 
heading  home — where  they  will  arrive  in  not 
much  more  than  24  hovus  after  Saigon  take- 
off. 

As  for  Pan  American,  It's  arranged  for 
servicemen  to  travel  between  Saigon  and 
Honolulu  on  its  dally  scheduled  747  service — 
at  570  m.p.h.  groundspeed — rather  than  on 
military  charter  flights,  as  was  the  old  R&R- 
in-Hawali  procedure.  The  portion  of  the  air 
fare  from  Saigon  to  Honolulu  and  back  is 
paid  by  MAC.  leaving  the  military  traveler  to 
pay  the  Honolulu-California-Honolulu  por- 
tion at  the  low  military  fare  of  9184  standby 
or  9214  confirmed,  plus  his  fare  from  the 
West  Coast  to  his  home  and  back.  In  almost 
every  case,  from  either  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles,  those  who've  ridden  Pan  Am's  sched- 
uled flights  homeward  on  leave  have  chosen — 
and  made — quick,  confirmed  connections 
with  the  domestic  air  carrier  to  the  city 
closest  to  their  destination. 

To  make  this  new  program  operate  at  top 
efficiency,  Pan  Am,  on  October  1,  dropped  the 
weekend  restriction  on  military  fares  and — 
to  make  everything  more  comfortable  and 
pleasant — also  waived  the  nile  that  service 
personnel  taking  advantage  of  these  fares 
must  wear  uniforms. 

"Domestic  airlines  flying  from  Honolulu 
and  the  West  Coast  to  other  mainland  points 
all  have  followed  our  lead  in  waiving  the 
weekend  and  uniform  restrictions  for  serv- 
icemen home  on  leave  from  Vietnam,"  says 
BUI  McElhannon,  Pan  Am's  sales  director  for 
Vietnam.  "We're  pleased  that  we  took  the  in- 
itiative and  that  others  came  along.  We've 
heard  of  very  few  problems  encountered  by 
our  military  passengers  on  their  homeward 
flights." 

Although  18  UJ3.  flag  airlines  offer 
nonscheduled  and  charter  services  to  the 
Vietnamese  capital  under  contract  to  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Pan  Am  is  the  only  U.S. 
flag  airline  linking  Saigon  with  commercial 
scheduled  passenger  service  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

One  Army  major,  just  back  fron>  his  two- 
week  leave  at  home  under  the  new  plan,  said, 
"It  was  a  smooth  deal — and  a  smooth  ride. 
The  food  and  drinks  are  excellent  and  the 
747  is  a  great — as  well  as  a  big — plane.  The 
movies  shown  both  coming  and  going  were 
well  worth  the  modest  extra  cost  asked  for 
the  earphones  to  hear  the  soundtrack.  On  the 
ground  in  Honolulu  where  we  all  are 
required  to  pass  through  U.S.  Cus- 
toms and  procedures  are  strict  because 
of  the  drug  problem.  Pan  Am's  people  gave 
us  a  lot  of  help.  We  were  right  on  schedule 
when  we  hit  San  Francisco,  and  I  made  con- 
nections with  my  flight  to  Chicago  with  time 
to  spare. 

Pan  Am  has  only  one  scheduled  747  flight 
out  of  Saigon  each  day.  But  other  Pan  Am 
services,  including  dally  round-the-world  747 
flights,  pass  through  Hong  Kong  and  Bang- 
kok, only  a  rrtstlvely  short  and  InszpenslTS 
flight  away  via  other  scheduled  carriers.  At 
either  of  those  cities,  you  can  spend  a  few 
hours  or  days  as  your  own  equivalent  of  R&R, 
before  taking  off  to  destinations  around  the 
globe.  While  MAC  wont  pay  part  of  your  fare 
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on  those  trips  (unless  you  get  a  government 
TR — which  sometimes  can  be  done) .  you  can 
put  together  a  wonderful  vacation  In  Japan, 
the  Middle  East  or  Europe  on  your  way  to  or 
from  the  U.S.A. 


CARE    FOR    VIETNAMESE    WAR 
ORPHANS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  besides  the 
untold  military  and  civilian  casualties 
caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  there  are 
the  infants  orphaned  by  war.  Many  of 
these  children  are  bom  of  a  Vietnamese 
mother  and  an  American  soldier  father, 
and  are  abandoned  and  treated  harshly 
by  the  Vietnamese  who  are  no  freer  of 
the  evils  of  racism  than  is  our  own  so- 
ciety. The  children  of  these  mixed  imions 
are  in  desperate  need  of  assistance,  and 
the  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility for  their  care. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
legislation  introduced  by  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Kastenheier,  Mr.  Ktros,  and  Mr. 
Whalen,  aimed  at  helping  these  aban- 
doned children.  The  bill  authorizes  the 
President,  through  the  temporary  Viet- 
nam Children's  Care  Agency,  to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  to  provide  assistance 
in  improving  the  welfare  of  children  in 
South  Vietnam  and  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  orphaned  or  abandoned 
Vietnamese  children,  particularly  those 
with  American  fathers. 

The  Agency  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  assistance  to  these  children 
through  the  establishment  of  day  care 
centers  and  school  feeding  programs. 
Providing  food  and  clothing  to  orphan- 
Ekges  and  training  personnel  in  health 
care  are  also  important  features  in  this 
legislation. 

Pointing  to  the  need  for  a  measure 
such  as  this  is  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  February  7, 
1972.  entitled  "Part  Vietnamese,  Part 
Black — And  Orphans",  which  I  am 
appending: 

Part  Vietnamese,  Part  Black — And  Orphans 
(By  Gloria  Etaierson) 

Saioon. — Angela  will  be  3  years  old  in  April, 
but  she  walks  like  a  tiny  old  woman  who 
falters  because  she  Is  afraid  of  falling. 

Angela  cannot  feed  herself  and  only  re- 
cently did  she  leom  to  chew,  not  Just  to 
swallow  food.  She  is  not  toilet  trained. 
Angela  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
Vietnamese  nuns  or  to  the  other  1,345  chil- 
dren in  the  Go  Vap  Orphanage  in  Ola  Dlnh, 
a  suburb  of  Saigon. 

Other  people  do  not  exist  for  her  until  she 
is  picked  up  and  hugged.  When  Angela  is 
let  go.  she  weeps. 

Angela  is  the  child  of  a  black  American 
Q.I.  and  a  Vietnamese  woman.  The  nuns  who 
run  the  orphanage  know  nothing  else  about 
her  except  that  she  was  abandoned  four  dajrs 
after  she  was  bom. 

She  Is  the  blackest  of  all  the  children  in 
the  orphanage.  There  are  half  a  dozen  others 
who  also  had  black  American  fathers,  and 
many  more  who  had  white  fathers.  The  rest 
had  Vietnamese  parents.  Angela  plays  with 
no  one. 

"When  we  first  saw  her,  standing  up  in  her 
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crib,  with  that  face  and  her  little  Afro 
hairdo,  our  hearts  stopped,"  Mrs.  James  Glg- 
g^ns  said.  She  Is  the  wife  of  a  black  television 
correspondent  for  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company  network.  The  couple  live  in  Saigon 
and  first  visited  the  orphanage  last  October 
looking  for  a  baby  to  adopt. 

They  chose  a  3-month-old  girl  from  ths 
orphanage,  whose  name  In  Vietnamese  means 
velvet.  She  has  now  been  christened  Alex- 
andra Nguyen  Olgglns.  Her  middle  name  is 
a  typically  Vietnamese  family  name. 

But  no  one  has  come  for  Angela,  although 
the  Glgglnses  do  come  once  a  week,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  her  out  for  the  day,  or  a  week- 
end. They  feel  this  is  permitted  by  the  nuns 
only  because  they  have  already  adopted  a 
baby  from  the  same  orphanage.  This  was 
possible  because  Mrs.  Olgglns,  the  former 
Patricia  Occhlnzzo  of  New  York  whose  fam- 
ily Is  of  Italian  descent,  is  a  Catholic.  Mr. 
Glgglns,  a  non-Catholic,  received  permission 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Saigon  to  adopt  the 
baby. 

"Angela  is  a  little  better  now."  Mrs. 
Glgglns  said.  "She  is  still  afraid  of  almost 
everything,  but  sometimes,  when  she  spends 
the  day  with  us,  she  smiles  once.  Not  more. 
But,  at  least  once." 

if  she  has  a  chance 

When  Angela  visits,  she  follows  Mr.  Glgglns 
from  room  to  room.  Mrs.  Glgglns  taught  her 
to  chew  when  giving  her  cookies.  Angela  is 
fearful  of  the  Qlggins's  adopted  baby,  al- 
though she  is  much  bigger. 

"She  doesn't  really  respond,  but  I  think — 
if  we  can  find  her  a  good  family,  and  It  must 
be  a  couple  who  has  like  us,  one  black — the 
damage  will  not  be  irreparable,"  Mrs.  Glgglns 
said.  "She  will  respond  if  she  has  a  chance." 

But  since  they  cannot  adopt  Angela — ^for 
they  have  one  baby  and  now  hope  to  raise  a 
famUy  of  their  own — the  Glgglnses  can  only 
help  her  a  little  bit  and  hope  somehow  to 
find  a  couple  who  will  take  her.  Adoption  in 
Vietnam  is  a  long  and  tortuovjs  affair. 

The  tragedy  of  Angela  Is  not  an  unusual 
one,  according  to  some  observers  who  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  futures  of 
children  of  black  fathers. 

The  Vietnamese  are  usually  prejudiced 
against  dark-skinned  races,  and  they  do  not 
like  foreigners.  Any  child  who  grows  up  with- 
out a  family  which  is  the  focus  of  Vietnam- 
ese life,  and  is  also  black,  confronts  obsta- 
cles that  a  Westerner  cannot  easily  Imagine. 
Black  women  in  Vietnam.  It  is  felt,  will  find 
it  hard  to  be  educated,  hard  to  find  a  job  and 
earn  money,  and  very  difficult  to  find  a  hus- 
band. 

The  main  hope  now  for  Angela,  and  the 
others  bom  of  black  Americans,  is  The  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Home  for  Children,  which 
may  open  in  Ola  Dlnh  next  month.  The 
sponsor  is  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference. 

The  idea  of  helping  children  of  black 
fathers  came  to  the  Rev.  Hosea  Williams  and 
his  wife  when  they  visited  Vietnam  last  year. 
Mr.  Williams,  who  worked  for  many  years 
with  Dr.  King,  is  the  program  director  of  the 
S.CJi.C. 

The  representative  here  for  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Home  for  Children  is  Victor 
Srinlvasen.  who  has  been  in  this  country 
for  two  years  working  with  a  welfare  agency, 
and  who  has  wide  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try's orphanages. 

He  is  waiting  now  for  the  approval  of  Dr. 
Tran  Nguon  Phieu.  the  Minister  of  Social 
Welfare,  who  must  authorize  all  such  proj- 
ects. A  Vietnamese  philanthropist — who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous — has  pledged 
to  donate  a  building  and  some  Vietnamess 
personnel.  There  will  be  no  more  than  60 
chUdren  in  the  home.  Mr.  Srinlvasen  said, 
when  it  first  opens. 

Mr.  Srinlvasen  estimates  there  an 
from  10,000  to  15,000  black  children  In  this 
country,"   he   said.    "It   is   a   serious   social 
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problem.  But  of  oovirse  the  home  will  not 
Just  be  for  these  children — we  will  take 
others  who  need  comfort  and  care  as  well." 

There  are  an  estimated  500  orphanages  In 
Vietnam,  but  It  Is  believed  that  only  290  of 
them  are  registered  with  the  Oovemment 
and  exist  legally.  Mr.  Williams,  during  his 
visit  here,  was  so  upset  by  the  conditions 
of  the  orphanages  that  he  wanted  to  hire  two 
jet  planes  to  take  all  the  black  children  to 
the  United  States  to  place  them  In  homes. 
This  was  impossible  for  an  Inunense  amount 
of  paperwork  is  required  both  In  Vietnam 
and  In  the  United  States. 

If  Mr.  Srinivasen  does  nort  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Vietnamese  authorities,  and 
also  the  blessings  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy here,  which  will  greatly  expedite  his 
task,  there  will  be  no  home  for  black  chil- 
dren. But  he  Is  hopeful. 

He  and  his  wife  now  live  in  a  small  two- 
room  house  lent  to  them  by  a  Vietnamese 
colonel  who  wants  to  help.  Another  Vietnam- 
ese couple  want  to  send  over  one  of  their 
servants  to  cook  and  clean  for  this  couple, 
who  are  Indian. 

PBOBLXICS  OF  riNAMCKS 

Mr.  Srinivasen  does  not  yet  know  what  bis 
salary  will  be — or  even  if  he  will  get  one. 
What  worries  him  Is  the  amount  of  money 
he  will  need  every  month  for  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Home  for  Children.  It  Is  be- 
tween $1,500  and  $2,000,  a  tiny  sum  com- 
pared with  war  expenditures.  He  wants  the 
children  to  have  a  pediatrician  and  a  child 
care  nurse.  There  Is  a  sad  Ulustratlon  of  why 
this  is  necessary,  and  he  does  not  tell  the 
story  without  emotion. 

The  Infant  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
wanted  to  adopt — whose  father  was  black — 
was  named  Lanh.  The  couple  saw  her  in  the 
An  Lac  orphanage  in  Saigon,  but,  due  to  the 
complicated  adoption  procedures,  they  could 
not  take  her  with  them  when  they  left. 

Lanh  died  Sept.  16  from  malnutrition  and 
Inadequate  care.  Not  even  the  American  doc- 
tors In  an  Army  hospital  In  Saigon  could 
save  her. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DERWINSKI  EX- 
POSES  PUOHT  OP  BALTIC  NA- 
TIONS AT  U.N. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  and  descent  and  their 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  com- 
memorate two  important  anniversaries 
during  the  month  of  February:  First, 
they  will  observe  the  72l8t  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
when  Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  king- 
dom in  1251 ;  and  second,  they  will  mark 
the  54th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania on  February  16,  1918. 

An  integral  part  of  the  recognition  of 
these  anniversaries  is  the  awareness  of 
the  plight  of  all  the  Baltic  States— Lithu- 
ania, Latvia  and  Estonia — whose  free- 
doms were  lost  to  brutal  Soviet  aggres- 
sion after  brief  periods  of  refreshing  in- 
dependence. It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
89th  Congress  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate approved  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416  urging  action  to  bring 
the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on 
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behalf  of  the  restoration  of  the  rights 
of  self-determination  to  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples. As  a  reaffirmation  of  my  belief  in 
this  cause,  I  introduced  an  identical 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
169,  on  February  18,  1971.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members,  I  insert  the  full 
text  of  that  resolution  at  this  point: 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  statiu  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;   and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  ijeoples,  continues  In 
Its  efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  Arm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  context.  It  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  that  our  very  able  and  dedi- 
cated colleague  from  Illinois,  Edward  J. 
Derwinski,  also  VS.  delegate  to  the  26th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  UN.  which 
exposed  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  nations 
and  drew  the  verbfa  wrath  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  U.8J3.R.  and  its  satellites, 
■nils  Is  a  most  timely  occasion,  therefore, 
for  me  to  Include  In  my  remarks  the 
report  on  Ed  Derwinski's  forthright 
address  which  follows: 

On  November  15,  1971,  the  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Derwinski,  RapubUcan  Congressman  from 
niinoU  and  UJ3.  delegate  to  the  26th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  UJ».,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  the  Third  Committee  (Social,  Hu- 
manitarian, and  Cultural)  which  opened  a 
two-day  verbal  battle  over  the  Baltic  States 
between  the  delegate  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
delegates  of  the  USSR  and  Its  satellites. 
The  debate  drew  the  attention  of  a  large 
International  audience  to  the  tragic  plight 
of  the  Baltic  nations.  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  of  the  131  member-states  of 
the  UN,  no  less  than  80  gained  their  In- 
dependence after  the  Second  World  War, 
while  the  Baltic  peoples  lost  theirs  as  a  result 
of  the  War,  due  to  Soviet  aggression. 

Mr.  Derwinski  made  reference  to  the  Baltic 
States  while  speaking  on  the  agenda  imder 
consideration:  "The  importance  of  the  uni- 
versal realization  of  the  right  of  peoples  to 
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self-determination  and  of  the  speedy  grant- 
ing of  independence  to  colonial  countries  and 
peoples  for  the  effective  guarantee  and  ob- 
servance of  human  rights."  He  started  by 
saying  that  America  has  welcomed  millions  of 
refugees  from  poUtlcal  oppression  to  Its 
shores,  and  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  self-determination 
of  all  peoples  in  a  free  society.  But  the 
American  people,  who  believe  In  free  speech 
and  free  democratic  elections,  also  deplore 
arbitrary  totalitarian  sjrstems  of  government 
as  they  exist  In  parts  of  the  world  today. 
Having  expressed  support  for  the  aspirations 
of  some  African  nations  which  are  still  sub- 
jected to  colonial  rule,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  there  are  also  new  forms  of  colonialism 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

"We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  those  proud 
nations  which  have  lost  their  freedom  in 
this  period  as  well  as  those  brave  peoples 
everywhere  who  are  denied  national  dignity 
and  the  right  of  self-determination. 

"The  Baltic  States — ^Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia — represent  a  speclta  case  In  point. 
They  have  been  physically  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  forcibly  Incorporated  into 
the  cluster  of  its  'Socialist  Republics."  So  far 
as  the  communists  are  concerned,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  have  ceased  to  exist  as 
separate  entities  entitled  to  their  own  na- 
tional Identity  and  Independence.  These 
views  are  not  shared  by  the  United  States, 
Dor  by  nimaerous  other  countries.  To  this  day, 
the  United  States  accords  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  representatives  of  the  last  legit- 
imate governments  of  the  three  Baltic 
States." 

Mr.  Derwinski  then  described  several  waves 
of  mass  deportations  of  Baltic  nationals  by 
the  Soviet  occupation  authorities  from  the 
first  invasion  in  1940  until  the  formal  con- 
clusion of  the  period  of  Stalinist  terror. 

The  Soviet  delegation  and  Its  satellites 
were  baffled  by  this  unexpectedly  blunt  ex- 
posure of  Russian  aggression  In  the  Baltics 
at  a  United  Nations  forum.  The  USSR  rep- 
resentative, exercising  his  right  to  reply,  ac- 
cused the  U.S.  delegate  of  "flagrantly  falsify- 
ing historical  facts."  He  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing day,  November  16,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  V.  M.  Zenkyiavichus  as  "Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  of  Lithuania."  Zenkyiavichus  recited 
the  well  known  Soviet  falsehood,  according 
to  which  the  Baltic  peoples  have  voluntarily 
joined  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  prosperous 
and  happy  today  under  the  "International" 
management  of  Moscow.  He  claimed  that  the 
Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic  Republics  is 
an  Internal  affair  of  the  USSR.  "Who  asked 
the  U.S.  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia?"  he  questioned  re- 
peatedly. 

There  was  irony  in  the  Soviet  performance 
at  the  Third  Committee  meeting  on 
December  9.  Mr.  Derwinski,  having  once 
again  denounced  Nazism  and  other  totalita- 
rian ideologies,  continued:  "Earlier  in  this 
session  I  directed  the  attention  of  this  Com- 
mittee to  the  continued  Ulegal  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  Indeed  ironic  that  the  same  peoples  who 
were  the  victims  of  Nazism  a  generation  ago 
are  made  to  suffer  again  today."  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  debate,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
Mr.  Malik,  replying  to  the  delegate  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  offered  to  Introduce  him  to  Mr. 
ZenkylftTlcbus  whom  he  called  "a  real  rep- 
resentative of  the  Baltic  Republics."  "He  Is 
the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  Latvia,"  he 
said,  "and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  bring 
you  together." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Malik  could 
not  distinguish  between  Lithuania  and 
Latvia,  since  he  himself,  prior  to  becoming 
a  representative  of  the  USSR,  had  for  years 
functioned  in  the  UN  as  a  delegate  to  the 
"independent"  Soviet  Ukraine.  To  many  it 
was  a  surprise,  though,  to  learn  that  the 
Baltic  Soviet  Republics  allegedly  maintain 
"independent"  foreign  offices  of  their  own. 
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THE  20TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvsaday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  each  year  the  Members  who  at- 
tend the  regular  Thursday  morning 
meetings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives prayer  breakfast  group  join  with 
our  friends  in  the  group  from  the  other 
spiritual  values  upon  which  the  Nation 
Prayer  BreaM ast. 

The  purpose  of  the  occasion  Is  to  bring 
together  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  In  recognition  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  upoon  which  the  Nation 
Is  founded. 

In  1953,  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  prayer  groups  established  with 
President  Eisenhower  the  first  Presiden- 
tial Prayer  Breakfast.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  name  of  the  event  was  changed  to 
"The  National  Prayer  Breakfast"  to  em- 
phasize less  the  individuals  involved,  and 
more  the  purpose  of  their  gathering.  The 
breakfast  has  taken  place  each  year  since 
1953,  and  Governors  from  over  47  States 
have  joined  with  the  President  to  hold 
a  Governors'  Prayer  Breakfast  in  their 
own  State  capitals. 

Those  who  attend  are  men  and  women 
in  lefidershlp  positions  from  various  as- 
pects of  our  national  life.  This  year  the 
breakfast  was  held  February  1  and  guests 
included  the  President,  the  Speaker, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  cabinet 
members,  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.  Members  of  Congress,  and  also 
leaders  In  the  fields  of  business,  labor, 
education,  and  science  from  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

We  also  enjoyed  the  participation  of 
leading  members  of  other  national  parli- 
aments and  governments,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral Governors,  mayors,  and  military 
leaders.  All  told,  over  3,100  people  at- 
tended the  1972  breakfast.  Following  It, 
invitees  participated  In  several  seminars 
under  the  leadership  of  well-known  pub- 
lic figiu-es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  remarks 
delivered  at  this  event  are  deserving  of  a 
larger  audience  than  those  of  us  who 
actually  attended;  accordingly,  I  insert 
the  transcript  of  the  breakfast  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  commend  both 
the  remarks,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  delivered  to  all : 

Speakeb'8   Table   at   thb  National   Psatzr 

Breakfast 

T7FPSB  table 

The  Honorable  Melvln  H.  Evans.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mrs.  Evans. 

The  Honorable  Jack  Williams,  GoTemor 
of  Arizona.  j 

Mrs.  Waller.  ' 

The  Honorable  WUllam  Waller,  Governor  of 
Mississippi. 

Mrs.  Davis. 

The  Honorable  Deane  C.  Davis,  Governor 
of  Vermont. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson,  PaaUxe  of  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Churcb. 

Mrs.  Halverson. 

The  Honorable  Llnwood  Holton,  Governor 
of  Virginia. 
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Mrs.  Holton. 

The  Honorable  Edgar  D.  Whltoomb.  Gover- 
nor of  Indiana. 

Mrs.  Whitcomb. 

The  Honorable  John  M.  Haydoa,  GovemcM' 
of  American  Samoa. 

ICODLS  table 

The  Honorable  George  Romney,  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  DevelofMnent. 

Mrs.  Romney. 

Mrs.  Montenegro. 

The  Honorable  Orlando  Montenegro,  Pres- 
ident, Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Congress,  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Honorable  Elliot  Richardson,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Sharpe. 

The  Honorable  J.  H.  Sharpe,  M.  C.  P.  Ber- 
muda. 

The  Honorable  James  D.  Hodgson,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Mrs.  Hodgson. 

Mrs.  Butz. 

The  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Mitchell. 

The  Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Honorable  Federlco  SUva,  Preeldente 
de  Campsa-Spaln. 

Mrs.  SUva. 

The  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  Interior. 

Mrs.  ESmlly  Preyer. 

The  Honorable  Mario  Sandaval  Alarcon, 
President  of  the  Congress,  Guatemala. 

Tlie  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans.,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Stana. 

Mrs.  Volpe. 

Tbe  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

FRONT  TABI.X 

The  Honorable  John  C.  Stennls,  United 
States  Senate. 

Mrs.  Stennls. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  M.  A.  H.  Luns,  Secre- 
tary General  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

The  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mrs.  Laird. 

Mrs.  Mclvor. 

The  Honorable  WiUiam  Basil  Mclvor,  Min- 
ister of  Community  Relations  of  Ireland. 

The  Honorable  John  B.  Connally,  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Mrs.  Connally. 

Mrs.  Hughes. 

The  Honorable  Harold  Hughes,  United 
States  Senate. 

Dr.  BUly  Graham. 

Mrs.  Sacasa. 

His  Excellency. 

Dr.  Ouillenno  SevlUa-Sacasa,  Ambassador 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic 
C<»ps. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  Washington. 

The  Honorable  Walter  E.  Washington, 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Honorable  Albert  H.  Qule,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Qule. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Nixon. 

Mrs.  Bums. 

The  Honorable  Arthiu*  F.  Bums,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Honorable  Byron  R.  White,  Associate 
Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mrs.  Thurmond. 

The  Honorable  Strom  Tlixuinond,  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Honorable  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  UJ3.  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Kun-Hwa  Tu,  Governor  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  China. 
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The  Honorable  WUllam  P.  Rogers,  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mrs.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Jose  Figueres,  wife  of  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica. 

The  Honorable  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Moore. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson,  United 
States  Senate. 

Invocation:  1'he  Honorable  Asch  A.  Moou, 
Jr.,  Governor  op  West  Viroinia 

May  we  pray? 

For  a  night  of  peace  and  rest,  we  give 
thanks  unto  You,  Our  Heavenly  Father,  and 
for  the  hope  and  promise  of  this  new  day,  we 
are  grateful.  We  have  come  today  to  express 
our  mutual  faith  In  You,  and  to  seek  direc- 
tion for  our  lives. 

We  thank  You  for  this  beautlfvQ  part  of 
the  earth  which  is  now  our  home  and  for 
the  prlvUege  of  sharing  life  together.  Dur- 
ing these  awesome  and  challenging  days  with 
threatening  clouds  of  ever-present  opportu- 
nities around  us,  we  seek  your  counsel  and 
guidance.  Make  clear  to  us  the  way  that  we 
should  go.  Point  the  direction  that  we  should 
travel,  and  endow  us  with  the  wisdom  and 
courage  necessary  to  move  forward  to  the 
fulflUment  of  Your  will. 

Upon  ourselves  and  upon  aU  who  share 
the  weighty  responsibUitles  of  Government, 
we  seek  Your  blessing  and  benediction.  In 
the  far-reaching  decisions  being  made  In  this 
haUowed  capital,  so  revered  by  freedom- 
loving  people,  and  which  affect  the  lives  of 
all  America  and  the  world,  we  earnestly  pray 
for  Your  guiding  Spirit.  And  may  the  truth 
and  justice  ever  prevaU  among  us,  and  may 
we  give  oiirselves  In  humble  service  to  your 
people  here  and  everywhere. 

Bless  us  now  in  this  food  and  feUowshlp 
through  God  our  Father.  Amen. 

Presiding:  Tre  Honorable  Albert  H.  QtriE 
Pray  God  for  strength  and  guidance.  In 
this  spirit,  the  nation's  Prayer  Breekfast  waa 
inaugurated  by  members  of  Congress  to  reaf- 
firm ovur  faith  in  the  dedication  of  our  na- 
tion and  ourselves  to  God  and  His  plan. 

This  breakfast  Is  participated  in  by  people 
from  all  backgrounds,  from  all  States  and 
many  nations.  Though  many  and  varied  are 
the  p<dltlcal,  economic,  philosophical  and 
religious  viewpoints  represented  here,  this 
feUowshlp  of  concerned  friends  is  actually 
made  possible  by  the  natural  growth  at 
friendship,  as  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
men  have  reached  out  to  discover  each  other. 
These  annual  Prayer  Breakfasts,  this  being 
the  20th,  are  the  outgrowth  of  groups  In 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  meet  privately  each  week  In 
this  same  spirit. 

There  are  also  many  such  informal  groups 
of  men  and  women  who  meet  on  a  weekly  or 
bivreekly  basis  in  leadership  breakfasts, 
luncheons  or  fireside  g:roup>s  across  the  na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world.  In  practically 
every  State  of  the  union,  there  are  Governors' 
breakfasts,  most  of  which  are  also  on  an 
annual  basis,  hundreds  of  cities  with  mayoral 
or  leadership  prayer  breakfasts,  and  they  hold 
them  annually.  In  some  form,  this  idea  has 
spread  to  70  ooimtries  and  to  every  continent. 
Some  of  these  nations  are  also  holding  na- 
tional prayer  breakfasts  once  a  year. 

It  Is  not  in  spite  of  the  differences,  but 
really  because  of  them,  that  those  deliberate- 
ly meeting  In  this  way  are  discovering  and 
finding  for  themselves  friendship  and  under- 
standing on  a  new  basis,  a  higher  level  of  ac- 
ceptance, so  that  men  In  opposite  camps  may 
come  to  appreciate  and  trust  the  other  man, 
even  thou^  severely  disagreeing  with  his 
point  of  view.  This  process  is  not  necessarily 
easy,  but  it  is  necessary  and  perhap>s  more 
ao  now  than  any  previous  time  In  our  his- 
tory. 
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We  like  to  tblnJc  of  tbls  breakfast  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  happens  In  weekly  group 
meetings,  not  a  great  public  Independent  ex- 
preeslon  or  wltneas,  but  primarily  a  fellow- 
ship among  ourselves  by  which  we  seek  to 
find  through  Christ  a  better  way  for  every- 
day living. 

We  are  aware  of  criticism,  sometimes  valid, 
directed  at  us  as  public  figures,  but  we  do 
not  set  ourselves  up  to  read  the  Bible  or 
pray  or  speak  or  whatever,  because  we  feel 
we  have  arrived.  In  fact,  we  at  the  head  table 
this  morning  are  anxious  that  you  under- 
stand that  we  see  ourselves  as  a  gathering  of 
sinners  who  know  we  do  not  deserve  the 
blessings  of  Ood  more  than  any  other,  and 
probably  less  than  most. 

Yet  we  have  seen,  resulting  from  these 
breakfasts,  that  gives  us  the  temerity  to 
believe  that,  even  for  us,  there  Is  hope. 

This  Joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Prayer  Breakfast  groups,  with  all 
those  friends  who  have  responded  to  our 
Invitations  unite,  Mr.  President,  to  pray  for 
you  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 

And  we  take  this  opportunity  also  to  greet 
and  add  to  our  prayers  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Carl  All>ert:  members  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
their  excellencies,  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic community:  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States,  the  members  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  members  of  Congress,  dis- 
tinguished leaders  In  the  world  of  builness 
and  labor  and  education,  along  with  a  broad 
range  of  leadership  representing  a  vast  cross 
section  And  in  this  connection,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  welcome  those  distinguished 
citizens  who  have  traveled  from  many  other 
countries  to  grace  this  occasion,  some  of 
whom  are  seated  at  the  head  table.  More 
than  100  countries  are  represented  here  this 
morning. 

I  am  delighted  to  remind  you  that  at 
home  and  around  the  world,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  on  the  part  of  many  for 
the  value  too  as  men  and  nations  when 
responsible  men  and  women  meet  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  recognizing  that  our  ulti- 
mate hope  and  trust  Is  in  the  Lord. 

So  let  this  breakfast  not  be  an  annual 
high  point  In  our  experience,  but  a  begin- 
ning of  what  ought  to  happen  in  our  lives 
privately  and  in  small  groups  on  a  dally 
basis  among  all  our  citizens. 

Now  this  morning,  rather  than  Introducing 
our  distinguished  head  table  we  have  pre- 
pared for  you  a  permanent  list  for  your 
reference  that  is  In  your  program.  And  you 
will  notice  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
and  honored  guests  here  at  the  head  table. 

So  now  we  will  move  directly  Into  our 
program  for  the  morning.  And  first  I  wovUd 
like  to  Introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  Ployd 
V.  Hicks.  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group. 

Congressman  Hicks. 

Crzettncs    Fkom    thi    House    Bkeakvast 
Group:  Tax  Honorable  Ployd  V.  Hicks 
Good  morning,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon, 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  guests  of 
the  1972  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 

It  Is  my  good  fortune  and  special  priv- 
ilege on  this  occasion  to  bring  you  greetings 
from  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  Prayer 
Breakfast  group. 

As  many  of  you  know,  each  Thursday 
morning  at  8  o'clock  when  the  House  is  in 
seaalon.  tbose  members  who  choose  to  attend 
assemble  In  the  members'  dining  room.  All 
currently  sitting  or  former  members  of  Con- 
gress, or  members  of  legislative  bodies  of 
other  countries  are  welcome.  The  format 
which  we  follow  consists  of  an  opening 
prayer  by  a  member,  a  closing  prayer  by 
another  member,  and  In  between  remarks 
by  a  third  member  who  has  been  persuaded 
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to  lead  the  discussion  for  that  morning.  We 
clcee  promptly  at  9  o'clock. 

I  find  it  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
members  of  Congress  should  gather  In  this 
manner.  The  United  States  wm  founded  as 
a  Christian  country,  and  despite  evidence  to 
the  contrary  it  remains  a  Christian  nation. 

Norman  Cousins,  In  his  book  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  whose  purpose  he  says  was  to  bring 
together  In  one  place  a  representative  ac- 
count of  the  personal  philosophies  and  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  finds 
that  each  of  these  men  had  a  highly  de- 
veloped spiritual  belief.  There  was  nothing 
unsubstantial  or  uninspired  about  their  per- 
sonal articles  of  faith.  Thus,  while  not  all 
the  Founders  acknowledged  a  formal  faith, 
it  is  significant  that  their  view  of  man  had 
a  deeply  religious  foundation.  Rights  were 
"God-given."  Man  was  "endowed  by  his 
Creator."  There  were  "natural  rights."  Free- 
dom was  related  to  "the  sacredness  of  men." 

The  development  of  free  men  was  not 
divorced  from  the  idea  of  moral  men  any 
more  than  religious  men  could  be  separated 
from  moral  men.  There  was  a  strong  spiritual 
content  in  the  confidence  of  American 
founders,  in  the  capacity  of  man  to  govern 
his  own  affairs,  to  hold  the  ultimate  power 
In  the  operation  of  his  society,  and  to  be 
able  to  decide  correctly  when  g^ven  access 
to  vital  information. 

That  our  nation  continues  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  or  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian 
nation  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  brought 
home  to  be  the  morning  Congressman 
"Sparky"  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii  led  the  dis- 
cussion group.  His  father  was  a  preacher  of 
the  Neitcherln  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  yet 
during  "Sparky's"  student  years,  he  sent  him 
to  live  with  a  Christian  minister  for  four  of 
those  years  with  this  advice:  "America  is  a 
Christian  nation.  You  are  an  American.  You 
should  be  a  Christian."  And  so  I  think  each 
week  as  House  members  assemble  in  Chris- 
tian fellowship  that  each  who  attends  is  a 
little  happier  for  having  done  so.  And  I 
hope  that  in  some  way,  in  some  small  meas- 
ure, the  nation's  welfare  is  furthered  by  the 
cumulative  effect  of  our  meetings  upon  one 
another.  Thank  you. 

Old  Testabcent  Reading:  The  Honorable 
Arthur  F.  Bukns,  Chairman,  Board  op 
Governors  op  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  President,  and  brothera  and  sisters  In 
prayer : 

In  the  year  ahead,  our  President  and  our 
Congress  will  be  laboring  once  again  with 
mind  and  heart  for  the  welfare  of  our  people 
and  for  peace  among  the  nations  of  thU 
world.  Let  me,  therefore,  having  our  domestic 
problems  In  mind,  recall  first  a  few  passages 
from  the  Book  of  Ecciesiastes : 

"Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  a  labotirer,  whether 
he  eats  little  or  much,  but  the  surfeit  of  the 
rich  will  not  let  him  sleep. 

"There  is  a  grievous  evil  which  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun.  Riches  were  kept  by  their 
owner  to  his  hurt,  and  those  riches  were  lost 
and  a  bad  venture. 

"And  he  is  father  of  the  son,  but  he  has 
nothing  in  his  hand.  As  he  came  from  his 
mother's  womb,  he  shall  go  again,  naked  as 
he  came  and  shall  take  nothing  for  his  toll 
which  he  may  carry  away  In  his  hand. 

"This  also  Is  a  grlevo\is  evil.  Just  as  he 
came,  so  shall  he  go.  And  what  gain  has  be 
that  he  tolled  for  the  wind  and  has  spent  all 
his  days  In  darkness  and  grief.  In  much  vexa- 
tion and  sickness  and  resentment. 

"Behold,  what  I  have  seen  to  be  good  and 
to  be  fitting  is  to  eat  and  drink,  and  find 
enjoyment  in  all  the  toU  with  which  one 
tolls  under  the  sun  the  few  days  of  his  life 
which  God  has  given  him,  for  this  is  his  lot. 

"Every  man  also  to  whom  God  has  given 
wealth  and  possessions  and  power  to  enjoy 
them,  and  to  accept  his  lot  and  find  enjoy- 
ment in  his  toU,  this  Is  the  gift  of  Ood.  For 
he  will  not  much  remember  the  days  of  his 
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life  because  God  keeps  him  occupied  with  Jot 
In  his  heart." 

And  let  me  read  from  the  Book  of  Mlcah 
on  the  promise  and  blessings  of  International 
peace: 

"It  shaU  come  to  pass  In  the  latter  days 
that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  as  the  highest  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  raised  up  above  the 
hills,  and  peoples  shall  flow  to  It. 

"And  many  nations  shall  come  and  say. 
Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  that 
he  may  teach  us  His  ways  and  we  may  walk 
in  His  paths. 

"For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law. 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem! 
He  shall  Judge  between  many  peoples  and 
shall  decide  for  strong  nations  afar  off,  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  Into  pnmlng  forks. 

"Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more,  but  they  shall  sit,  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  shaU 
make  them  afraid,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  hath  spoken." 

And  finally  these  last  and  most  memorable 
verses  of  the  Book  of  Ecciesiastes: 

"The  end  of  the  matter  aU  has  been  heard. 

"Pear  Ood  and  keep  His  Commandments, 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

"For  God  will  bring  every  deed  into  Judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing,  whether  good 
or  evil." 

Greetincs  From  Senate  Breakpast  Group: 
THE  Honorable  Strom  Tbttrmond 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Speaker  Albert. 
Mayor  Washington,  Dr.  Graham,  Congress- 
man Qule,  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  dip- 
lomatic corps  and  distinguished  guests: 

It  is  my  privilege  and  honor  this  morning, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  bring  you  greetings. 

The  Senators  who  make  up  the  Prayer 
Breakfast  Group,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Senator  Stennis,  meet  each  Wednesday 
morning  to  discuss  our  Individual  daily  spir- 
itual needs  and  the  diverse  but  uniform  de- 
pendency of  our  country  on  God. 

It  is  curious,  yet  comforting,  to  see  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Prayer  Group  with 
all  our  political  differences  agreeing  on  the 
thing  that  counts  most.  God  must  be  in  what 
we  do,  or  we  shall  surely  fall. 

When  we  conclude  our  meetings,  we  go 
about  our  dally  work  with  our  faith  rein- 
forced and  with  a  rekindled  hope  that  our 
efforts  will  be  more  closely  in  line  with  God's 
wUl. 

We  hope  that  by  sharing  our  Ideas  and  ex- 
periences about  God  with  each  other  we  can 
improve  our  own  lives,  better  our  relation- 
ships with  other  people,  and  elevate  our  de- 
liberations In  the  Senate — both  as  they  affect 
the  people  of  this  nation  and  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Ours  is  a  nation  under  God.  This  Is  re- 
flected in  many  ways. 

Over  the  door  to  the  Senate  is  to  be  found 
the  words,  "In  God  We  Trust."  Also,  God's 
blessings  are  Invoked  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  each  time  it  meets. 

On  one  occasion  a  visiting  minister  was  In- 
vited to  open  the  proceedings  In  the  Senate 
and  pray  for  the  United  States  Senators.  As 
he  looked  over  the  assembled  legislators  and 
bowed  his  head,  he  concluded:  The  greatest 
need  would  be  to  pray  for  the  country 
instead. 

This  unique  and  distinguished  gathering 
at  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast  Is  congre- 
gated here  this  morning  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  we  need  and  seek  God's  direction. 
Everyone  In  this  room  firmly  believes  in  the 
power  of  prayer.  Our  world  is  beset  with  com- 
plex problems,  and  prayer  is  the  avenue  to 
the  source  of  wisdom  which  we  need  to  con- 
front and  solve  the  challenges  we  face. 
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In  the  next  few  weeks  the  United  States 
will  need  our  prayers  more  than  ever.  He  will 
Journey  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  the  capitals 
of  two  of  the  largest  nations  in  the  world. 
No  incumbent  President  of  our  country  has 
ever  visited  these  countries  before.  He  goes 
seeking  peace.  But  he  seeks  it  from  nations 
governed  by  leaders  who  do  not  fear  God  nor 
see  Ood's  blessings.  Our  President,  who  be- 
lieves in  God,  goes  on  these  Journeys  backed 
by  the  power  of  our  prayers. 

In  bringing  the  greetings  of  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group  to  this  gathering 
today,  I  also  bring  their  prayers  for  our 
President  In  his  mission  for  peace,  which 
surely  has  God's  blessings. 

New  Testament  Rxaoino  (Phiuppians  2:6) : 
Dr.  Billy  Graham 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon : 

The  Bible  teaches  that  there  is  coming  a 
day  of  permanent  and  ultimate  peace  to  the 
world,  and  It's  summed  up  in  Ood's  plan  for 
the  redemption  of  the  human  race  that  we 
celebrate  at  Christmas,  Good  Friday  and 
Easter,  and  a  fourth  day  when  Ood  Is  going 
to  Intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and 
bring  Utopia  to  the  world. 

The  reading  this  morning  Is  the  2nd  Chap- 
ter of  Philipplans,  beginning  at  verse  6: 

"Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also 
In  Christ  Jesus: 

"Who,  being  In  the  form  of  Ood,  thought 
It  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God. 

"But  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  In  the  likeness  of  men. 

"And  being  found  In  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

"Wherefore,  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name. 

"That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  iKJW,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
In  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth. 

"And  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jeevis  Christ  Is  Lord  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father." 

May  Ood  add  His  blessing  to  the  reading 
of  His  Holy  Word. 

Prater  por  National  Leaders:  The  Honor- 
able Byron  R.  White,  Associate  Jxtstice, 
U.S.  Supreme  Court 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  let  us  rise  and 
pray: 

Almighty  God,  we  assemble  in  Thy  presence 
to  offer  oxur  thanks  and  to  afllnn  our  perpet- 
ual need  of  Thee. 

Since  the  world  began,  man  has  known 
he  cannot  stand  alone.  He  has  survived  fire 
and  flood,  war  and  famine;  but  only  by  the 
grace  of  Your  constant  presence. 

Wise  and  contemplative  minds  have  seen 
Your  inspiration  In  the  great  deeds  of  cour- 
age, sacriflce  and  love  that  have  saved  the 
world  for  all  of  us.  And  great  men  of  action 
In  quiet  moments  of  solitude  have  heard  In 
their  ear  the  whisper  of  common  sense  that 
they  have  not  and  cannot  stand  alone — that 
they  have  borrowed  from  Thee  strength, 
courage,  wisdom  and  Inspiration.  So  It  has 
been,  and  so  It  Is  today. 

We  have  come  this  far;  but  we  have  not 
arrived.  We  have  great  hope  for  we  have 
surmounted  our  past  with  Your  help.  But 
there  is  deadly  peril  in  our  present  condi- 
tion— ominous  and  perplexing  problems  beset 
us.  They  transcend  national,  political,  and 
economic  boundaries.  They  remain  Intract- 
able and  unsolved.  They  have  not  yielded  to 
our  fathers.  They  have  not  yet  yielded  to 
us.  Nor  will  they  yield,  wise  voices  among 
lis  say,  to  customary  human  energies — to 
even  extraordinary  skills  or  to  manipulations 
of  our  wealth. 

We,  therefore,  pray  today  for  what  is  our 
most  urgent  need:  that  a  new  <wder  of 
faith  and  unprecedented  spiritual  iMlght 
win  light  our  way  and  that  of  our  children. 
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so  that  the  leaders  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  accommodate  themselves,  one  to 
the  other,  so  that  they  may  love,  forgive 
and  succor  one  another  as  one  peoi^e — as 
Your  Son  whom  You  sent  among  us  admon- 
ished that  we  do. 

IxMrd.  extend  Thy  blessings  and  Your  wis- 
dom and  grace  to  the  President,  to  the 
Congress,  to  these  assembled  leaders  and  to 
leaders  everywhere.  Inspire  them  to  lead, 
and  in  turn  lead  them  so  that  by  their 
precepts  and  action  we  may  approach  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  this  earth. 

All  this  we  ask  and  pray,  in  Thy  name.  Oh 
Lord.  Amen. 

Message:  The  Honorable  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington, Mayor-Commissioner,  District  of 
Columbia 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  my  friends 
In  prayer  and  in  faith : 

I've  heard  It  said,  and  I've  becuxl  Dr. 
Oraham  preach,  that  few  people  are  willing 
to  make  open  oonfessloms.  I  would  start  this 
morning  and  hope  efu;h  of  you  would  do  so. 
by  making  an  open  confession  that  is  signifi- 
cant to  the  day. 

I  believe  in  my  Ood.  I  believe  In  my  coun- 
try. And  I  believe  in  my  family.  And  I  am 
unshaken  in  these  beliefs.  No  man  can  move 
me.  They  are  the  sources  of  my  strength. 

I  think  this  morning  it  is  important  that 
you  decide  where  you  are.  So  many  of  us  can 
speak  of  our  team  on  the  field,  so  many  of 
us  can  speak  of  some  friend  that  we  like.  But 
how  many  of  us  today  are  prepared  to  speak 
of  our  Ood  and  our  country.  My  friends,  the 
time  has  come,  and  it's  now  that  we  must 
stand  tall  and  be  prepared  to  be  counted. 
I  come  this  morning  to  this  convocation  of 
great  leaders  to  speak  in  the  name  of  all  who 
seek  unity  and  reconcUiation.  That's  the 
theme.  Many  people  suggested  to  me  what  I 
ought  to  say.  But  I'm  sajrlng  what  I  have 
In  mind  this  morning,  and  what  Is  on  my 
heart.  And  what's  on  my  heart  this  morning, 
Mr.  President,  Is  a  reconciliation,  a  unity 
among  us. 

I  think  I  bring  a  message  of  hc^e  from 
those  to  whom  time  and  chance  have  given 
little  reason  for  hope.  I  think  I  bring  a  mes- 
sage from  those  who  have  seen  violence,  from 
those  who  have  known  hatred  and  from 
those  who  have  struggled  against  disillusion, 
de^Mtlr  and  alienation.  The  message  I  bring 
Is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  come  before.  It  came 
from  one  who  said:  "By  this  all  men  will 
know  that  you  are  my  disciples  if  you  have 
love  for  one  another." 

And  then  the  scriptures  reminded  us  In  a 
great  symphony  not  how  sweet  It  Is,  but  how 
pleasant  It  Is  when  brothers  dwell  in  unity. 
It  came  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  said  that  "we  must  finish  the  work 
we  are  In  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds." 

Oh,  my  friends,  these  are  healing  words. 
And  it  came  to  us  Just  a  few  days  ago  when 
President  Nixon,  in  his  great  moment  of  heal- 
ing, said:  "Never  has  it  mattered  more  that 
we  go  forward  together." 

Listen,  my  friends,  this  morning.  The  same 
messages  come  to  us  from  the  hearts  of 
humble  Americans  whose  voices  are  not  often 
heard.  They're  not  heard  because  they  speak 
in  different  tongues,  or  in  strange  cadences, 
or  in  barely  audible  terms.  They  mumble 
their  words. 

But  I  say  to  you,  we  must  hear  them,  too. 
We  must  listen  to  the  voices  of  calm,  not 
Just  to  those  who  speak  loudly,  but  also  to 
those  who  speak  softly,  who  can  barely  be 
heard  but  have  a  message. 

We  must  listen  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  to  the  sick  as  well  as  the  sound,  to  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old.  Yes,  we  must  listen 
to  the  hope  that  cries  out  from  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  a  people  with  a  great  heritage. 
This  is  a  great  nation.  We  have  our  im- 
perfections, but  we  have  the  capability  In 
this  nation  to  make  It  what  we  want  it,  and 
we  must  be  about  our  business. 
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It  is  the  heritage  in  this  nation  set  fortn 
in  the  Declaration  "that  aU  Men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that 
among  these  are  Life,  Uberty,  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness."  That  Is  our  heritage. 

And  you  know,  and  I  know,  that  there 
have  been  times  when  some  American  be- 
lieved that  these  promises  of  our  great  herit- 
age would  come  true  only  after  death.  But 
that  time  is  past.  We're  In  a  different  world 
today.  We're  in  a  world  where  the  poor  and 
the  hungry  and  the  helpless  are  no  longer 
content  to  wait  untU  the  end  of  life  to  claim 
what  we  said  is  rightfuUy  theirs.  And  you 
know,  all  over  the  nation  and  the  world 
there  is  evidence  of  this  fact.  And  aU  around 
us  we  see  it,  and  I  fail  to  understand  why 
it  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand  It. 

Por  today,  those  words  that  grow  from  our 
heritage  are  read  as  a  promise  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  here  and  now.  The 
great  strides  of  science  have  cast  doubt  on 
the  value  of  a  dream  deferred.  These  achieve- 
ments have  also  convinced  us  that  we  can, 
if  we  wlU,  make  good  that  great  American 
commitment  to  everyone  in  our  time. 

Yes,  doubt  Is  cast  on  a  dream  deferred.  We 
cannot,  at  this  time,  say  that  we  can  reach 
the  moon  and  faU  to  be  able  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  those  who  suffer  next  door.  This 
Is  the  commitment  that  we  have,  this  is 
the  commitment  that  we're  under.  And  these 
words  of  our  heritage  Inspire  us.  but  words 
require  action. 

Listen  to  the  Scripture  when  it  teUs  you 
that  "at  the  day  of  Judgment  it  will  be  asked 
not  what  did  you  believe,  but  were  you  the 
doers  or  the  talkers  only."  That's  the  Scrip- 
ture,  Mr.  President. 

And  we  know  that  science  and  technology 
and  art  and  Ideas  are  changing  man,  and 
man  is  changing  world.  In  our  lifetime, 
change  Itself  has  caused  some  men  to  fear 
the  unknown.  Others  endowed  with  courage 
see  in  change  great  opportunity  for  man- 
kind. Pear,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  father  to 
suspicion,  to  hate,  to  racism,  and  to  emotions 
that  drive  men  apart,  one  from  another. 

And  you  might  ask  this  morning,  "What  is 
the  alternative?"  The  alternative  is  courage 
Courage  In  itself  is  a  force  for  reconcUia- 
tion. Courage  Is  a  divine  force  urging  us 
toward  unity.  Courage  breaks  the  shackles 
that  bind  us  to  those  emotions  that  would 
destroy  us,  and  we  know  those  shackles  must 
be  broken. 

My  friends,  we  must  be  honest  with  each 
other.  The  time  has  come  for  that.  We  must 
give  up  suspicion  for  tnist,  prejudice  for  re- 
spect, meanness  for  love.  We  must  do  this 
for  those  who  cry  out  in  pain  and  hunger  and 
for  those  who  search  for  decent  homes,  for 
Jobs  and  indeed  for  opportunity  In  our  sys- 
tem. But  most  of  all,  don't  you  know  that  we 
must  do  this  for  ourselves,  to  hasten  the  day 
when  we  shall  truly  be  free? 

And  you  all  remember  the  old  spiritual 
which  says  that  "on  that  great  day  we  shall 
raise  our  voices  together,  crying  out  In  spirit- 
ual liberation,  'Free  at  last,  free  at  last.  Great 
God  Almighty,  free  at  last."  "  This  Is,  too,  our 
heritage. 

And  as  I  close,  my  friends,  I  would  hope 
that  in  one  small  moment  of  unity  and  rec- 
onciliation for  the  peoples  of  our  nation  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  each  of  you  at 
your  table,  while  I  offer  prayer  for  our  na- 
tion and  our  leaders  and  our  great  President, 
would  put  youjr  hand  in  the  hand  of  yoiir 
neighbor  at  the  table,  so  that  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet  and  all  may  see  you  together 
in  one  moment.  If  you  will  do  that  for  me 
while  I  offer  a  prayer. 

It  won't  hurt  you,  your  blood  will  run 
well.  Youll  find  that  It's  a  binding  force  and 
something  will  happen  to  you  this  morning. 
If  it  hasn't  happened  to  you  already. 

Please  think  with  me.  each  in  his  own  way, 
as  we  say: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  give  thanks  for  the 
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almpUclty  of  the  Ooepel.  And  yet  we  realize 
that  these  great  simplicities,  transferred  Into 
the  light  of  our  time,  have  the  power  to 
remake  the  world.  If  we  have  lost  our  sense 
of  unity,  one  with  the  other.  If  we  have  fled 
from  ourselves,  and  hence  from  thee,  help  us 
to  find  the  way.  In  that  way  we  may  do  our 
part  In  changing  the  world. 

Today,  we  bow  In  humility  when  we  re- 
member the  love  that  went  to  the  cross,  and 
acKnowIedge  our  unworthlness  at  so  great  a 
■acrlflce.  Help  us  today.  Help  us  to  Join  in 
unity  and  reconciliation.  Help  us  all  to  be 
worthy.  Help  \is  In  ova  time  to  keep  our  faith 
In  God  and  In  each  other.  Amen. 


Remarks  of  thk  PBxsmENT  at  the  National 
Pratxr  Breakfast 

Congressman  Qule,  and  all  of  oiur  distin- 
guished guests,  perhaps  at  no  time  or  no 
place  in  America  could  we  find  a  gathering 
which  more  symbolizes  the  strength  of  Amer- 
ica than  this  meeting  this  morning. 

Perhaps  it  says  it  best  In  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  as  amended.  ".  .  .  one 
nation  under  Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

Look  across  this  room,  look  at  this  head 
table,  remember  those  who  have  spoken  and 
you  will  see  those  words  all  represented  right 
here  In  this  meeting  this  morning — one  na- 
tion under  God.  There  are  different  parties 
here,  there  are  different  faiths,  there  are  dif- 
ferent races  and  different  colors,  there  are 
different  philosophies,  but  it  Is  still  one 
nation  and  it  Is  under  God  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 

And  then  as  we  hear  those  words,  we  realize 
that  words  can  mean  nothing  unless  our 
thoughts  go  with  them.  Words  without 
thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 

So,  we  think  of  omi  thoughts,  and  we 
realize  that  as  Mayor  Washington  has  so 
eloquently  Indicated,  we  have  made  great 
progress,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all  is  a  magnificent  ideal. 
America  has  come  further  perhaps  than  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  would  like 
to  say  perhaps  we  have  come  further  than 
any  other  nation.  But  we  also  need  humility 
In  order  to  understand  how  much  further 
we  have  to  go. 

But  what  is  very  Important  about  this 
gathering  is  that  we  would  not  be  here  un- 
less we  all  recognized  In  our  hearts  that  we 
were  not  perfect,  that  we  were  seeking  to  do 
the  very  best  that  we  can  In  our  brief  stay 
on  this  earth  to  achieve  goals  that  are  bigger 
than  all  of  us;  bigger  than  our  differences, 
differences  between  parties  and  faiths  and 
philosophies,  all  the  rest  of  which  we  are 
aware  in  this  great  cosmopolitan  country  of 
ours. 

Now  that  brings  us  to  the  moment  that 
we  have  now  very  great  responslbUity  for: 

I  spoke  at  this  breakfast  three  years  ago 
and  two  years  ago  and  now  this  year.  Each 
year  then,  you  remember,  I  spoke  of  peace, 
peace  at  home  and  peace  In  the  world.  The 
year  1972  Is  the  year  of  opportunity  for  peace 
such  as  America  has  never  had  In  its  whole 
history.  I  say  never  had.  There  might  have 
been  a  time  when  America  could  have  exerted 
Its  power  for  peace  In  a  very  aggressive  way. 

One  of  our  very  distinguished  guests  today 
is  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO,  the  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Holland,  Mr.  Luns.  As  I 
was  talking  to  him  yesterday,  he  remarked 
about  the  fact  that  Immediately  after  World 
War  n  the  United  States,  because  It  had  a 
monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons  could  have  Im- 
posed its  will  on  any  nation,  any  place  In  the 
world.  It  did  not  do  so. 

We  helped  our  former  enemies  until  today 
they  are  our  major  competitors  in  the  free 
world.  We  helped  our  allies  and  we  poured 
out  our  wealth,  too,  to  all  of  the  underdevel- 
oped ooiintrtes  of  the  world. 

We  shouldn't  stand  and  brag  about  that 
In  terms  that  make  the  others  feel  inferior. 
We  shoiUdn't  stand   here   and  expect  that 
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they  should  say  thank  you,  because  It  w«i 
right  to  do  so,  we  thought. 

We  thought  it  then,  we  think  it  now.  That 
Is  our  way.  That  is  our  way  to  show  our  dedi- 
cation to  what  the  nation  has  stood  for  from 
the  beginning,  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
not  Just  In  America,  but  throughout  the 
world. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
I  shall  be  traveling  on  two  long  Journeys  with 
Mrs.  Nixon,  one  to  Peking,  and  one  to  Mos- 
cow. All  of  the  i>eople  In  this  room  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  while  these  Joiimeys  have 
never  before  been  undertaken  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  find  that  instant  peace  will 
follow  from  them. 

We  have  to  realize  that  we  have  great  dif- 
ferences, differences  between  our  Government 
and  that  of  the  government  of  mainland 
China,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  dif- 
ferences between  our  Government  and  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  It  la 
naive  to  think,  or  even  to  suggest  that  those 
differences  wlU  evaporate  if  we  Just  get  to 
know  each  other  better.  I  wish  it  were  so, 
but  it  Is  not  so.  It  has  never  been  so. 

In  fact,  the  differences  that  we  have  with 
those  great  powers — their  governments,  that 
is — is  not  because  we  do  not  know  them  or 
they  know  us,  but  because  we  do  know  them 
and  they  know  us.  The  philosophic  g\ilf  is 
enormous.  It  will  continue. 

But  there  ts,  on  the  other  hand,  another 
factor,  a  very  pragmatic  one,  which  brings 
us  together.  We  all  realize  that  because  of 
the  new  sources  of  power  that  have  been  un- 
leashed In  the  world  that  we  all  mixst  learn 
either  to  live  together  or  we  shall  die  together. 
That  is  putting  it  in  Its  most  negative  and 
harsh  terms.  I  could  perhaps  put  it  in  other 
terms. 

I  recall  the  many  visits  I  have  made  to 
countries  around  the  world  and  what  Im- 
pressed me  the  most,  the  great  leaders,  the 
historical  monuments,  all  those  things  that 
Impress  a  visitor  from  abroad.  And  then  when 
Mrs.  Nixon  came  back  from  Africa,  it  came 
to  me  again  what  impressed  me,  and  what,  of 
course,  had  Impressed  her  on  her  visits. 

She  told  me  about  the  leaders,  Impressive 
men  and  women  working  in  these  countries 
for  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  In  their  way — 
far  from  it  In  many  Instances,  but  trying. 

But  what  Impressed  her  the  most  were  the 
children — children,  eyes  wide  vrtth  wonder, 
and  hope,  love,  very  little  hate.  Oh,  differ- 
ences, of  course,  because  children  have  their 
differences  as  we  know.  But  those  children — 
they  happened  to  be  black — the  children  that 
I  have  seen,  Chinese  children,  Russian  chil- 
dren, children  by  the  himdreds  of  thousands 
In  capitals  around  the  world,  make  us  all 
realize  that  that  is  what  It  Is  all  about. 

In  this  country,  before  we  can  help  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world,  we,  of  course,  must 
have  peace  among  ourselves,  and  Mayor 
Washington  has  so  eloquently  addressed  him- 
self to  that  subject.  And  as  we  have  peace 
among  ourselves,  then  i>erhaps  we  can  play  a 
role.  Imperfect  though  it  may  be,  at  this 
historic  moment  in  the  history  of  nations,  to 
bring  a  period  of  peace  between  great  nations 
that  are  very  different,  not  Just  racially,  but, 
more  important  and  more  deeply,  philosophi- 
cally. 

Then  before  we  become  too  arrogant  with 
the  mo«t  deadly  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the 
sin  of  pride,  let  us  remember  that  the  two 
great  wars  of  this  century,  wars  which  coat 
20  mUlion  dead,  were  fought  between  Chris- 
tian nations  praying  to  the  same  God. 

Let  MB  remember  now  that  fortunately 
Christian  nations  in  the  world  live  In  peace 
together,  and  we  trust  will  In  the  future. 
Let  us  remember  that  as  a  Christian  nation, 
but  also  as  a  nation  that  is  enriched  by  other 
faiths  as  well,  that  we  have  a  charge  and  a 
destiny. 

No  longer  do  we  have  a  monopoly  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  the  United  States  has  this 
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great  asset  as  a  nation  that  may  be  able  to 
play  the  role  of  peacemaker  in  this  last  gen- 
eration of  the  aoth  Century: 

We  want  nothing  from  any  other  nation. 
We  want  to  Impose  our  will  on  no  other  na- 
tion. We  do  not  want  their  economic  sub- 
version or  even  submission.  We  want  for 
them,  what  we  have.  In  their  way  as  we 
have  In  our  way,  and  try  to  have  in  our  way, 
one  nation,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all! 

They  will  all  not  have  It,  Just  as  we  have 
not  had  it  perfectly.  But  our  role  may  be  to 
help  build  a  new  structure  of  peace  in  the 
world,  where  peoples  with  great  differences 
can  live  together,  and  talk  about  those  dif- 
fereuces,  rather  than  flght  about  them. 

Do  it  because  we  fear  to  die,  but  do  it  also 
because  we  think  of  those  chUdren,  black 
children,  yellow  chUdren,  white  children, 
brown  chUdren — over  half  the  world  Is  less 
than  20  years  of  age — and  we  think:  Let  us 
leave  the  world  one  in  which  they  can  have 
what  we  have  never  had,  a  full  generation 
of  pecMse. 

In  the  great  agony  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  so  eloquently 
expressed  In  his  Second  Inaugural,  he 
pointed  out  that  devout  men  on  both  sides 
prayed  to  the  same  God.  And  in  pointing  it 
out,  he,  of  course,  expressed  what  all  of  us 
need  to  understand  here  today :  that  because 
of  our  faith  we  are  not  perfect,  becaiise  of  our 
faith  we  are  not  superior.  Only  the  way  we 
live,  what  we  do,  will  deserve  the  plaudits  of 
the  world  or  of  this  nation  or  even  of  our 
own  self-satisfaction. 

In  that  same  period,  as  the  war  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  a  man  came  to  Lincoln  and 
said,  "Is  Ood  on  our  side?"  And  Lincoln's 
answer,  you  will  all  remember,  was,  "I  am 
more  concerned  not  whether  God  is  on  our 
side,  but  whether  we  are  on  God's  side." 

Virtually  everyone  this  morning  who  has 
prayed,  has  prayed  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  that,  as  a  person,  I  am 
deeply  gratefiU.  But  as  you  pray  in  the  fu- 
t\u"e,  as  those  Journles  take  place,  will  you 
pray  primarily  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
in  the  person  of  its  President,  will,  to  the 
best  of  our  abUlty,  be  on  God's  side. 

Closing  Pratze:  The  Honohabi.e  Harold 
HnoHzs,  U.S.  Senate 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  preface  o\ir  prayer  with 
a  few  moments'  remarks. 

We  have  shared  together  this  morning  truly 
a  mountaintop  experience,  an  expression  of 
hope,  of  faith,  and  also  of  confidence.  Now 
la  the  moment  of  commitment. 

In  this  room  are  gathered  together  people 
of  the  world  and  of  our  own  country  who, 
if  they  make  a  commitment  to  Ood  and  as 
Christians  through  Jesus  Christ,  can  alter  the 
course  of  history  completely,  without  ques- 
tion, and  In  brotherhood  and  love.  God 
stands  in  your  midst  this  morning  reaching 
out  to  you.  Jesus  stands  with  his  hand  out- 
stretched hoping  you  will  grasp  it.  Let  him 
In  your  life,  let  him  in  yovir  heart,  and  let 
the  love  of  God  flow  through  each  and  every 
one  of  you. 

Again,  though  It  may  be  inconvenient,  for 
the  sake  of  bond,  can  we  Join  hands  as  we 
i4>proach  this  highest  of  all  altars  In  confi- 
dence In  the  hope  that  the  Lord  Jeeus  has 
given  us?  Shall  we  pray: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  You  for 
Your  expressions  this  morning  through  every 
voice,  for  truly  You  have  spoken  to  us.  Again 
we  ask  Your  forgiveness  for  our  failings,  our 
lack  of  commitment,  and  for  being  weak 
when  we  needed  Your  strength. 

We  pray,  a«  we  were  taught  to  pray,  for 
our  enemies,  that  through  them  You  may 
work  also,  that  Yova  love  may  be  expressed 
in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  that 
men  may  be  Joined  together  in  a  bond  that 
can  be  unbroken,  in  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Father. 
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We  pray  for  those  who  are  hungry  In  the 
world  that  Thy  bounty  may  be  shared  with 
aU,  with  love,  for  the  sick  and  the  aUlng  and 
the  torn  In  war  that  cry  out  In  their  agony 
for  peace.  Give  them  peace,  dear  God,  and 
let   our   commitment   bring   it   sooner. 

We  pray,  O  God,  for  the  leadership  of  our 
country,  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  m  this  hour  of  awesome  responsibility 
for  our  nation.  Let  us  follow  his  commitment, 
dear  Ood,  and  let  us  reach  out  with  our 
own.  For  now  is  the  time  and  here  Is  the 
place. 

Come  Into  o\ir  hearts.  Father.  Give  xis  Your 
peace.  Your  understanding  and  Your 
compassion. 

And  dismiss  now,  O  Ood,  to  go  forth  In 
the  world,  examples  and  believing  and  a 
walking  faith  and  truth  before  all  men. 

We  ask  it  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


THE  END  OP  CHEAP  ENERGY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  its 
investigation  of  future  energy  needs  in 
the  United  States,  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Resources  has 
been  advised  that  the  costs  of  producing 
energy,  particularly  electrical  energy, 
are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Even 
though  there  are  diflfering  opinions  as  to 
why  costs  continue  upward,  there  is  a 
general  consensus  that  we  are  entering 
an  era  of  continuing  price  increases  for 
all  forms  of  energy,  including  electrical. 
The  ultimate  impact  on  the  consumer, 
whether  residential  or  otherwise,  will  be 
severe,  imless  we  can  begin  now  to  imple- 
ment a  national  energy  program  for 
maintaining  adequate  supplies  of  oiergy 
at  reasonable  costs. 

The  partial  explanation  that  some  of 
the  higher  costs  will  be  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  our  natural  environment  is 
true,  but  even  this  worthwhile  endeavor 
is  the  subject  of  disagreement  on  what 
we  can  expect  to  pay  in  the  future.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  costs  of  generating  electricity 
can  Increase  as  much  as  30  percent,  and 
this  pays  only  for  the  removal  of  one 
pollutant — sulfur.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Nation's 
largest  electric  power  supplier,  estimates 
that  operating  costs  increases  for  sulfur 
control  could  be  as  high  as  50  percent. 
The  consumer,  however,  can  take  small 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  some  cost  esti- 
mates are  lower  than  others.  In  any  case, 
the  monthly  electric  bill  will  go  up. 

In  searching  for  approaches  to  the 
price  increase  problem,  the  task  force 
has  endeavored  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  electrical  in- 
dustries' operating  costs,  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  rates.  One  source  of  data 
that  we  have  received  is  a  speech  given 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  staff 
counsel  for  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association.  I  cannot  agree 
with  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  statements 
concerning  the  causes  of  higher  costs,  nor 
with  parts  of  his  conclusions.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  and 
Resources,  I  do  recommend  his  speech  to 
my  colleagues  as  an  excellent  explana- 
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tion  of  the  cost  relationships  for  gen- 
erating electricity.  In  additim,  Mr. 
Robinson's  projections  for  future  energy 
and  fuel  supply  shortages  illustrate  the 
seriousness  of  our  problem. 

During  the  coming  weeks,  the  Task 
Force  on  Energy  and  Resources  will  be 
meeting  with  representatives  of  con- 
sumer organizations  and  representatives 
of  the  electric  utility  industry.  One  ob- 
jective is  the  determination,  explicity,  of 
projected  price  increases  for  electric 
power  together  vrtth  the  anticipated  im- 
pact on  the  American  consumer.  As 
additional  information  becomes  avail- 
able, I  will  present  it  for  the  appraisal 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  Ens  of  Cheap  Enerct 
Many  of  you  here  today  may  not  like  the 
title  of  this  presentation.  And,  you  may  not 
approve  of,  or  agree  with,  the  way  I  have 
chosen  to  interpret  some  of  the  statistical 
material  it  contains.  Representing  as  you  do, 
however,  a  rather  thoroughly  sophisticated 
cross  section  of  America,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  consume  three  days  of  your 
time  at  this  conference  without  exposing  to 
your  observation  some  of  the  less  pleasing 
and  unattractive  possibilities  that  lie  ahead 
for  aU  of  us  unless  we  get  down  to  cases  and 
really  work  at  achieving  some  solutions  to  our 
present  energy  shortage. 

I  also  believe  that  most  of  you  are  com- 
pletely capable  of  viewing  our  national  energy 
problems  in  a  perspective  somewhat  broader 
than  might  usually  be  associated  with  yoiur 
management  roles  in  the  electric  utility  busi- 
ness. The  electric  Industry  cannot  solve  this 
problem  by  Itself  because  the  problem  is  not 
one  limited  to  that  Industry.  It  Involves  the 
total  economics,  physics,  laws,  ethics  and 
philosophy  of  the  national  system  by  which 
we  produce,  process,  and  deliver  our  raw 
energy  resources  to  our  consumers.  Consider 
this,  if  you  will,  as  the  framework  for  your 
evaluation  of  this  panel. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  cost  about  $116  per  kilo- 
watt of  capacity  to  buUd  a  coal  fired  steam- 
electric  generating  station.  The  same  station 
now  costs  about  $200  per  kUowatt.  A  few 
years  ago,  reliable  cool  supplies  were  avail- 
able at  25^/mlllion  BTU.  Now  many  utilities 
are  paying  46*  to  60*,  and  even  more,  per 
million  BTU  for  coal.  A  few  years  ago  6%  of 
rate  base  was  considered  an  adequate  return 
on  overall  utility  plant  investment;  bond 
money  was  readily  avaUable  at  4%  or  4%%. 
Bond  yields  are  now  close  to  8%,  and  overall 
rate  of  return  allowances  of  8%  with  12%  or 
more  on  common  equity  are  not  unusual. 

As  a  result  of  this  rapid  Inflationary  pat- 
tern, the  busbar  coet  of  electricity  from  a 
large  new  coal  flred  generating  station  has 
risen  in  the  past  three  years  from  approxi- 
mately 4  mills  to  some  8  mills  per  klllowatt- 
hour  at  90%  plant  factor;  and  from  6.7  mills 
to  11.1  mills  per  kwh  at  50%  plant  factor. 
For  coal  flred  stations  now  on  the  drawing 
board,  engineers  are  estimating  $300  per 
kilowatt.  This  magnitude  of  Investment  will 
carry  a  busbar  energy  cost  on  the  order  of 
10.5  mllle  per  kwh  at  90%  plant  factor  and 
15.8  mills  at  50%  plant  factor. 

So  fast  have  utility  costs  been  rising  that 
some  state  regulators  will  privately  admit 
that  the  political  realities  of  holding  public 
oflBce  actually  prevent  them  from  increasing 
rates  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  Inflation. 
Apparently  this  peculiar  situation  partlaUy 
underlies  the  decline  In  utility  bond  coverage 
from  on  the  order  of  six  in  1967  to  between 
three  and  four  in  1970,  and  the  consequent 
wide  scale  derating  of  utility  bonds  which 
will,  of  itself,  further  Increase  the  cost  of 
borrowed  capital. 

Additional  problems  for  the  Industry  are 
posed  by  the  ever  growing  and  more  persist- 
ent and  exacting  requirements  of  environ- 
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mental  protection  laws  and  the  unanticipated 
poor  rellabuity  of  large  generating  units.  The 
combined  result  of  these  two  factors  is  de- 
layed avaUabllity  of  generation  and  a  prolif- 
eration of  completed  or  almost  completed 
generating  units  which,  because  of  prolonged 
unscheduled  down  time  or  fall\ire  to  meet 
new  environment  protection  standards,  can 
not  be  used  to  meet  load.  Assuming  that  an 
800  megawatt  generating  unit,  costing  $200 
per  kilowatt.  Is  financed  with  60%  bonded 
debt  at  7.5%  and  40%  equity  obtained  at 
13%  (after  taxes) ,  the  costs  are  about  $66,000 
in  capital  charges  alone  for  each  day  during 
which  such  a  machine  is  idle;  plus,  of  coxirse, 
the  payment  for  energy  purchased  to  replace 
that  which  the  unused  machine  would  other- 
wise generate.  Thus,  Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
President,  Howard  Winterson,  estimates  that 
based  on  91  million  kilowatts  of  nuclear 
capacity  encountering  a  one  year  average  on 
line  delay,  the  total  cost  to  the  Industry  wlU 
be  between  $5  and  $6  blUlon;  equivalent  to 
about  4  mills  on  every  kwh  sold  by  electric 
utilities  in  the  U.S.  this  year. 

These  figxires  lead  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  we  are  now  generating  and  sit- 
ing electricity  under  conditions  of  steeply 
rising  Incremental  costs.  In  other  words,  con- 
trary to  most  prior  experience,  each  kilowatt 
of  production  capability  that  is  added  to  our 
electric  power  system  will  cost  more  to  build 
and  more  to  c^>erate  than  its  predecessors, 
and  the  cost  of  energy  so  produced  by  each 
successive  new  unit  will  be  higher  than  aver- 
age system  cost.  And,  because  of  the  time  lag 
Inherent  in  utility  system  pricing,  this  trend 
is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  the  elec- 
tric industry  during  the  next  ten  years  must 
double  its  present  generating  capacity  of  370 
million  kilowatts — install  as  much  genera- 
tion in  the  ten  years  between  1971  and  1981 
as  in  the  preceding  ninety  years  between 
1880  and  1970.  This  monumental  task  will 
require  $104  billion  of  added  Investment  for 
generation  alone,  or  $193  billion  if  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  are  Included. 

Where  will  we  obtain  the  fuel  to  fire  this 
additional  370.000.000  kw.  of  generation  to 
be  installed  by  1980,  and  the  740,000,000  kw. 
to  be  added  between  1980  and  1990 — and  the 
1.6  billion  kw.  to  be  added  between  1990  and 
2,000?  The  truth  is  that  we  don't  really  know. 
Actually,  the  continuing  shortage  of  elec- 
tricity is  part  and  parcel  and  symptomatic 
of  a  much  broader  and  less  well  publicized 
problem.  Simply  stated,  we  are  now  con- 
siunlng  conventional  raw  energy  materials 
as  fast  as  or  faster  than  we  discover  their 
locations  and  extract  them  from  the  earth. 
The  generation  of  electricity  accounts  for 
only  about  21%  of  U.S.  mineral  fuel  energy 
use.  Transportation  (24%)  and  industry 
(31%)  are  the  other  big  users.  And.  un- 
fortunately, we  derive  more  than  75%  of  our 
total  usable  energy  from  oil  and  natural  gas, 
the  apparent  reserves  of  which  are  steadily 
decreasing.  The  United  States  is  now  depend- 
ent on  imports  for  26%  of  its  oU  require- 
ments, a  figure  that  seems  destined  to  grow. 
And,  although  we  hear  much  oil  and  gas 
industry  Jaw-boning  about  the  need  for 
higher  prices  to  encourage  exploration,  there 
is  substantially  less  assurance  from  these  in- 
dustries that  higher  prices  will  actually  re- 
sult in  increased  petroleum  availability,  or 
that  such  additional  sources  as  are  dis- 
covered can  be  brought  to  market  at  costs 
even  remotely  similar  to  present  levels.  Pipe- 
line gas  delivered  to  contiguous  U.S.  p>opula- 
tion  centers  from  Alaska's  north  slope  may 
well  wholesale  at  over  75^  per  million  BTU, 
compared  to  the  36<  to  60«  levels  now  pre- 
valent. And,  as  the  at  market  price  of  petro- 
leum derived  fuel  rises,  it  wlU  begin  pushing 
into  the  cost  regions  wherein  synthetic  gas 
and  motor  fuels  derived  from  coal  or  oU 
shale  become  economic. 

Coal  can  be  converted  into  both  pipeline 
gas   and   gasoline.    Using   presently   known 
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techniques,  however,  the  cost  of  such  gas  Is 
from  three  to  five  times  the  cost  of  natural 
gas  and  the  cost  of  coal  derived  gasoline  Is 
about  20%  above  present  prices  for  the  petro- 
leum derived  product. 

Nuclear  energy  is  responsible  for  about  2% 
of  total  U.S.  electricity  at  present.  We  can 
substantially  expand  this  figure  within 
present  reactor  technology,  but  because  the 
light  water  reactors  are  extremely  inefficient 
In  fuel  utilization,  their  broad  scale  applica- 
tion could  exhaust  economically  available 
\iranlum  within  a  few  decades.  This,  of  course. 
Is  the  reason  behind  the  all  out  push  for 
breeder  reactors  which  will  stretch  out  to 
several  thousand  years  our  usable  nuclear 
fuel  reserves.  Development  of  the  first 
breeder  reactor  prototype  will  cost  about  $500 
million.  The  President  has  already  proposed  a 
second  breeder  prototype,  and  there  Is  good 
reason  to  anticipate  the  need  for  several  more 
developmental  prototypes  prior  to  the  breeder 
being  usable  as  a  reliable  and  economically 
feasible  prime  mover  for  electric  utility  use. 
The  development  cost  will  be  many  billions  of 
dollars,  and  the  breeder  will  still  provide  no 
substitute  for  the  hydrocarbon  fuels  re- 
quired to  supply  our  transportation  and 
heavy  Industrial  business  complex  (i.e.,  54% 
of  our  gross  energy  consumption.) 

The  nuclear  fusion  process.  In  which  hydro- 
gen from  the  oceans — a  virtually  inexhaust- 
ible supply — woTild  be  used  to  simulate  the 
energy  release  processes  of  the  sun,  may  be 
the  ultimate  In  electric  power  generation,  but 
unless  we  can  njultlply  battery  efficiency  by 
several  times  that  now  attainable,  the  fusion 
process  will  still  not  give  us  a  substitute  for 
the  hydrocarbon  fossil  fuels. 

One  basic  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  no 
one  really  knows  precisely  what  portion  of 
our  raw  energy  materials  have  been  con- 
'  sumed  to  date.  Carl  Bagge,  President  of  the 
"  National  Coal  Association  (former  member  of 
Federal  Power  Commission) ,  asserts  that  sup- 
plies of  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  "are  in 
critical  shape,"  and  that  petroleum  deriva- 
tives cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  long  term 
for  the  present  high  proportion  of  our  energy 
base  which  they  supply.  Bagge,  believes,  how- 
ever, that  n.S.  reserves  of  oil  shale  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  90  years  of  equivalent  total 
present  fossil  fuel  energy  consumption,  and 
that  coal  can  provide  an  additional  260  years 
of  equivalent  present  gross  foesUe  energy 
use. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  officials  generally 
agree  with  Bagge's  figures  as  to  coal  and  oil 
shale,  and.  in  addition,  also,  seem  to  feel 
that  economic  n.S.  petroleum  reserves  will 
be  about  exhausted  by  the  year  2,000.  Some 
Bureau  officials  feel  that  we  may  be  enter- 
ing a  period  of  increasing  petroleum  Imports 
and  a  shifting  to  coal  or  oil  shale  to  meet 
basic  domestic  fosslle  energy  needs. 

To  lo£*  at  the  problem  another  way,  let 
us  assume  that  total  national  annual  con- 
sumption of  all  types  of  energy  will  continue 
to  grow  at  6%  per  year.  This  Is  the  approxi- 
mate 1968-70  growth  rate,  and  represents  a 
doubling  of  total  energy  consumption  each 
14  years.  Assume  further  that  we  have  not 
used  more  than  one  ten  millionth  of  one 
percent  of  our  fossil  fuel  resources.  Simple 
exponential  mathematics  tell  us  Immediately 
that  we  will  have  used  100%  of  all  such 
resources  at  the  end  of  29.88  doubling 
periods  or  within  (14  x  29.9)  419  years.  If  we 
assume  that  we  have  used  one  millionth  of 
one  percent  of  such  resources,  then  the  point 
of  exhaustion  is  reached  in  370  years.  If.  like 
the  use  of  electricity,  we  reach  the  point  of 
doubling  total  energy  consumption  each  10 
years,  and  If  we  have  already  used  one  ten 
thousandth  of  one  percent  (.0001%)  of  our 
total  supply,  then  the  exhaustion  point  will 
occur  in  199  years.  Obviously,  If  our  total 
energy  consumption  continues  to  grow,  we 
may  well  have  not  much  more  than  a  single 
century  of  fossil  fuel  left  In  the  U.S.  There 
does  exist  considerable  valid  evidence  to  sup- 
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port  the  prc^MjeltloQ  that  our  domestic  pe- 
tzoleum  production  and  oiir  petroleum  Im- 
ports are  being  regulated  by  Industry  and 
government  In  concert  to  fix  prices  at  levels 
necessary  to  satisfy  oil  producers  and  proces- 
sors. Regardless  of  pricing  policies,  however, 
few  experts  question  the  fact  that  we  are  de- 
pleting our  domestic  petroleum  reserves 
rather  rapidly. 

As  to  electricity,  the  long  range  limit  on 
production  by  presently  known  methods  may 
not  be  fuel  availability  at  all,  but  rather  the 
effect  of  heat  release  on  the  environment. 
According  to  an  article  by  Claude  M.  Sum- 
mers, which  appeared  recently  in  Scientific 
American,  the  U.S.  consumed  about  1.5  tril- 
lion kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy  In 
1970;   all  of  which  was  ultimately  released 
to  the  air  as  heat  equivalent  to  one  thous- 
andth of  the  average  heat  received  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  In  the  U.S.  from  the 
sun.  If  we  continue  to  double  present  con- 
sumption of  electricity   each   ten  years,   we 
will  thus,  within  100  years,  be  releasing  to 
our  environment  the  same  amount  of  heat 
as  we  receive  on  the  average  from  the  sun. 
Obviously,  there  Is  some  limit  on  heat  re- 
jection to  the  environment   beyond   which 
life  as  we  know  it  becomes  unsupportable. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  curtailing  pop- 
ulation   growth    might    help    to    solve    the 
energy  shortage.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
U.S.  per  capita  Increase  of  energy  consump- 
tion, which  is  about  4%  per  year,  is  as  much 
to  blame  for  overall   Increased  energy  con- 
sumption as  Is  population  growth.  It  might 
be  possible  to  cut  back  on  use  of  energy 
Including  electricity.  However,  the  cutbacks 
to  be  effective  in  the  long  term  would  have 
to  be  drastic  Indeed.  Assume,  for  Instance, 
that  present  total  U.S.  use  of  electricity  were 
cut  by  one  third,  held  at  that  level  for  10 
years,  and  the  present  exponential  growth 
rate    then   resumed.    The    long    term   effect 
would  be  to  postpone  by  only  16  years  (from 
66  to  82  years)   the  time  required  to  reach 
a  one  hundredfold  Increase  over  present  use. 
Thus,   for  a   present   33%    cut,   and   a   ten 
year  period  of  zero  growth,  you  achieve  only 
a  24%  stretchout  at  the  end.  The  only  way 
to  attain  a  really  substantial  long  term  re- 
duction is  to  restrict  electric  energy  use  to  a 
linearly    Increasing    pattern;     i.e.,    increase 
total   energy   use   by  the   same   number   of 
BTU  or  kwh  each  year,  rather  than  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  prior  years'  use  as  at  pres- 
ent,   which    is    a    logarithmically    or    expo- 
nentially increasing  pattern.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  we  go  to  a  constantly  decreasing 
percentage  growth  pattern. 

My  personal  view  is  that  this  magnitude 
of  reduction  could  be  achieved  only  by  the 
most  vlgorotis  kind  of  government  admin- 
istered economic  controls;  controls  which 
would  be  politically  unacceptable  In  this 
country  and  which  would  result  in  seriously 
degrading  our  standard  of  living.  On  the 
other  hand,  regardless  of  what  resources  may 
be  left  in  our  storehouse  of  energy  materials, 
it  Is,  it  seems  to  me,  foolhardy  to  continue 
on  a  chamber  of  commerce  type  boosterlsm 
campaign  of  selling  electricity  without  limit; 
at  least  until  we  can  more  accurately  ap- 
praise these  resources  as  to  availability  and 
cost.  It  Is  a  little  like  writing  a  check  for 
the  new  automobile  without  knowing  how 
much  money  Is  in  the  bank  or  even  In  what 
bank  the  account  is  located. 

When  you  sell  an  electric  stove  or  water 
heater  In  1971,  you  are  committing  electricity 
to  operate  !f  for  at  least  a  decade  into  the 
future,  electricity  which  may,  like  natural  gas 
today,  be  unavailable  or  available  In  limited 
quantity  to  meet  that  commitment.  Not  only 
are  you  selling  a  product  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  Is  apparently  no  longer  as  abund- 
ant at  the  moment  and  In  the  foreseeable 
future  as  It  was  a  few  years  ago,  but  you  are 
selling  a  product,  which  If  you  are  not  care- 
ful, may  well  carry  a  delivered  cost  to  you 
higher  than  Its  present  sales  prices;  and,  for 
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the  future,  a  sales  price  higher  than  you 
might  care  to  publicly  admit  today.  It  Is  this 
rationale  which  has  led  state  regulatory  com- 
missions in  Vermont,  Missouri,  New  York. 
Oregon,  Arkansas,  California,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  to  initiate  proceedings  designed 
to  curtail  promotional  practices  among  both 
gas  and  electric  utilities.  It  is  this  rationale 
which  has  led  some  major  electric  utility 
companies  to  abandon  their  sales  promotion 
efforts  and  to  effectuate  higher  incremental 
rates  for  heavy  on  peak  usage.  Similarly,  gas 
companies  across  the  country  are  declining 
new  Industrial  customers,  and  In  some  areas 
are  even  refusing  to  serve  new  residential 
loads. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  your  total  system 
loads  Inexorably  will  continue  to  grow,  be- 
cause the  nation's  economy  and  Its  popula- 
tion are  g^wlng.  Moreover,  your  self-interest 
dictates   that  you  operate   your  systems  at 
peak  efficiency.  Until  now,  that  has  meant 
building  off  peak  load,  and  no  really  serious 
penalty   has   actually   ensued    If   something 
went  wrong  on  a  particular  sales  promotion 
campaign  resulting  In  a  higher  peak.  It  will, 
I  feel,   however,   be  a  completely   "new  ball 
game"  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  old  rules  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable,   and    that  .you    cannot    any    longer 
operate  a  power  sales  program  by  "feel."  You 
need  to  know  really  precisely  the  effect  on 
system  load  of  each  appliance  and  the  total 
cost  and  likelihood  of  meeting  that  load  dur- 
ing a  period  of  steeply  rising  Incremental  unit 
costs  and  general  scarcity  of  energy  resources. 
And,  you  need  to  adjust  rate  schedules  to 
fully  meet  all  of  these  costs.  In  some  cases, 
the  problem  will,  I  feel  sure,  require  com- 
puterized calculations  to  reach  valid  results. 
Actually,    no   one    really    knows   for  sure 
where  we  really  stand  as  to  raw  energy  re- 
source availability.  Do  we  have  enough  oil  to 
last  50  years  or  100  years?  When,  If  ever,  must 
we  switch  to  coal  gasification?  At  what  point 
In  time  and  at  what  level.  If  ever,  must  we 
fiatten  out  the  curve  of  waste  heat  release 
Inherent  In  present  methods  of  energy  utili- 
zation? At  what  point  In  time.  If  ever,  is  It 
likely  that  we  convert  to  a  system  of  indi- 
vidual residential  or  central  station  fuel  cells 
which  provide  electricity  without  waste  heat 
by  combining  gases  In  a  reverse  electrolysis 
process?  WUl  the  newly  discovered  process  of 
converting  organic  waste  to  oil  prove  feasible? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  demand 
industry  backing  of  a  massive  energy  research 
program;  one  that  will  ultimately  point  the 
way    toward    utilization    of     basic    energy 
sources  now  totally  unknown  or  deemed  so 
exotic  to  be  wholly  unworkable.  Obviously, 
this  will  be  an  expensive  quest.  For  electric- 
ity alone,  the  Goals  Task  Force  of  the  Elec- 
tric Research  Council   has  recommended  a 
30  year  research  program  of  over  $1  billion 
per  year;  about  .6  mills  per  kwh  per  year  on 
all  electricity  sold  in  the  U.S.  diiring  1970. 
And,  remember,  electricity  is  only  21%   of 
our  total  energy  use. 

An  energy  research  program  of  the  magni- 
tude that  is  obviously  required  must,  I 
feel,  be  a  Federal  Government  undertaking. 
We  do  not  really  need  additional  research 
designed  to  perpetuate  high  fuel  prices,  and 
fuel  marketing  controls.  What  we  need  is 
an  all  out  effort  to  assure  the  energy  that 
will  be  required  to  sustain  for  the  future 
our  free  enterprise  economic  system  and 
our  national  security. 

Right  now,  the  electric  industry,  the  gas 
Industry,  the  petroleum  Industry,  the  nuclear 
Industry,  the  coal  Industry  and  a  myriad 
of  other  special  groups  are  all  working 
toward  diverse  objectives  via  different  routes: 
about  like  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
were  working  on  a  space  program  the  day 
before  Russia  launched  its  first  Sputnik. 
Sputnik  I.  though  its  danger  to  the  U.S. 
vras  wholly  psychological,  immediately  gal- 
vanized the  entire  nation  Into  one  loud, 
critical.  Insistent  demand  for  effective  ac- 
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tion.  It  is  this  kind  of  stimulvis  to  all  out 
action  that  we  badly  need  now  to  solve  our 
energy  problems. 

Until  we  get  some  of  these  answers,  it  is 
my  view  that,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
we  ought  to  proceed  rather  cautiously  in 
order  to  avoid  the  stistained  expansion  of 
energy  consumption  beyond  our  long  term 
ability  to  supply  it  consistent  with  a  physical 
environment  possessing  life  support  capa- 
bility. I  firmly  believe  that  the  answers  will 
come  in  time,  but,  my  feeling  is  that,  like 
the  free  liuicb,  nickel  beer  and  three  cent 
dally  newspaper,  energy  is  no  longer  one  of 
our  most  abundant  or  cheapest  commodltiee; 
either  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 


CALL  AN  AMBULANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or   WKST   VXRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
speaking  out  for  better  ambulance  serv- 
ice, and  Just  recently,  on  January  31,  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
RoBisoN,  and  I  introduced  H.R.  12787, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act,  to 
bring  about  needed  reforms  in  this  ne- 
glected area  of  health  care. 

In  the  midst  of  what  is  quickly 
amounting  to  a  growing  concern  and 
debate  on  this  problem,  we  may  have 
forgotten  the  human  aspects  of  the  daily 
operation  of  an  ambulance  service. 
Therefore,  to  give  my  colleagues  a  better 
feeling  for  what  it  is  actually  like  to  be 
an  ambulance  attendant  I  recommend 
an  excellent  article  by  Elinor  Lander 
Horwltz  which  api}eared  in  the  Sunday 
Star  recently. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

Feb.  6,  1972] 

Call  an  Ambulanck 

(By  Elinor  Lander  Horwltz) 

The  young  man  In  the  purple  pants  has 
been  seized  with  a  case  of  the  babbles.  "I'm 
the  one  who  called  the  ambulance.  I  don't 
know  him,  but  man — I  see  someone  bleed- 
ing— I  call  the  ambulance,  that's  what  I  do." 

Sprawled  In  the  rain,  perilously  seml-vlsl- 
ble  between  two  parked  cars,  is  a  soggy  rag- 
bag of  a  man  who  suddenly  laughs,  emitting 
piercing  aromas  of  alcohol  and  decay.  His 
head  rests  on  the  curb,  face  upwards.  There 
is  a  fresh  cut  over  one  eyebrow,  which  oozes 
slightly. 

"I  don't  leave  no  one  bleeding  In  the  street, 
man.  I  see  him  here  and  I  say,  "Hey,  what's 
happened  to  you?'  and  he  don't  do  nothln', 
Just  He  here,  so  I  say  to  myself,  'Call  the  am- 
bulance, man.  Don't  Just  walk  away.  Call  the 
ambulance.' " 

"My  name's  Willie  Joe.  Willie  Joe  my 
name."  The  drunk  grins  crazily. 

"What  happened  to  you.  Dad?"  Pvt.  James 
Johnston  asks,  trying  to  hoist  him  to  a  sit- 
ting position. 

The  young  man  in  purple  pants  Jiggles  his 
arms  and  legs  anxiously.  "I  was  Just  walking 
down  lOth  Street,  man,  and  I  see  him  here. 
I  thought,  who  knows,  he  got  hit  by  a  car  or 
maybe  Just  drunk.  You  see  a  guy  lyln'  in  the 
rain,  you  don't  J\ut  walk  away.  Some  people 
does,  but  not  me,  man.  I  go  right  to  the  phone 
and  call  the  ambulance." 

Pvt.  Walter  ButU  gets  the  kit  and  he  and 
Johnston  fashion  a  tidy  gauze  heed  dressing. 
Together  they  half-drag,  half-walk  him  the 
few  feet  to  the  Fire  Department  ambulance. 
We   are   off,   swirling   in  lights   and   sirens 
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through  the  glistening  rain,  to  the  George 
Washington  Hospital  emergency  room. 

"If  it  waan't  for  the  cut,  we'd  call  the 
police  and  they'd  take  him  to  the  de-tox 
center,"  Butte  explains,  "but  the  rule  is  If 
there's  an  Injury,  you  have  to  take  them  to 
the  hospital.  Drunks  are  scary.  You  Just  can't 
tell  if  there's  a  serious  injury,  and  the  doc- 
tors have  trouble  telling,  too." 

Butts  drives  today,  and  Johnston  sits  in 
back  with  the  patient  on  the  bench  oppoeite 
the  litter.  They  alternate  dally.  I  sit  in  the 
Jump  seat  behind  the  driver,  nestled  against 
the  litter  and  embraced  in  seat  belts. 

WUlle  Joe  was  our  fourth  patient  In  the 
hour  I'd  been  riding  in  Ambulance  No.  6. 
The  first  caU  was  to  the  intersection  of  14th 
Street  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NE,  where 
a  car  had  been  rear-ended.  The  woman  felt 
shaken;  the  man  said  the  collision  had  given 
him  a  migraine  headache.  They  hopped  into 
the  rear  seat  of  the  ambiUance  and  were 
taken  to  the  Providence  Hospital  emergency 
room.  En  route  from  Providence  to  home  base 
(Truck  Co.  4  at  219  M  St.  NW),  we  were 
radioed  by  the  dispatch  center  to  respond  to 
a  call  at  4th  Street  and  McMUlan  Drive, 
where  a  car  had  skidded.  Jumped  the  curb 
and  knocked  down  a  pedestrian.  Johnston 
and  Butts  ImmobUized  her  Injured  leg  in  a 
plastic  Inflatable  boot  (in  case  of  fracture), 
took  out  the  litter,  carried  her  into  the  am- 
bulance and  drove  off  to  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  emergency  room.  Next  came 
WUlle  Joe,  and  after  that  a  summons  to 
respond  to  a  sick  call  from  a  house  on  Oates 
Street  NK.  "nie  sick  man,  who  complained 
of  stomach  cramps,  had  decided  he'd  rather 
ride  in  his  brother-in-law's  car.  He  signed 
the  required  release,  we  checked  in  with  dis- 
patch and  were  off  to  see  a  pregnant  woman 
on  7th  Street  NE  who  had  slipped  on  some 
steps.  Her  neighbor,  who  had  called  the  am- 
bulance, offered  to  drive  her  to  Georgetown 
Hospital  (the  ambulance  rule  is  to  go  to  the 
nearest  participating  hospital — in  this  case. 
Providence);  so  we  were  off  to  an  auto  acci- 
dent on  North  Ci4>ltoI  Street.  A  well-dressed 
man  in  a  Jeep  had  hit  a  car  driven  by  a  jroung 
woman.  Both  drivers  were  talking  to  the 
police.  The  man,  who  bled  from  a  cut  fore- 
head, shouted  belligerently,  "I'm  a  major  in 
the  Air  Force  I"  Butts  and  Johnston  ban- 
daged his  head  as  he  tossed  obscenities  Into 
the  rainy  gloom.  He,  too,  refused  transpor- 
tation to  the  hospital.  The  driver  of  the 
other  car  suddenly  decided  that  she  would 
go.  "I  don't  know  If  anythlng's  wrong,  but 
I  Just  feel  funny,"  she  said.  We  took  her  to 
the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

"I'm  a  major  In  the  Air  Force,"  Butts  imi- 
tated, waggling  his  head  in  mock  drunken- 
ness. "The  only  difference  between  that  guy 
and  WUlle  Joe  Is  that  the  major  could  stUl 
stand  up." 

"And  drive  a  car,"  Johnston  added  grimly. 
We  headed  back  to  the  firehouse  and  man- 
aged to  arrive  without  being  redirected  by 
the  radio  from  the  dispatch  center. 

My  time  was  up.  Johnston  and  Butts  com- 
miserated. They  told  me  of  all  that  might 
have  been  and  had  been  in  recent  weeks:  a 
breech  birth,  a  case  of  anaphylactic  shock, 
a  coronary  victim  met  by  the  Code  Blue  team 
at  the  hospital  and  restored  to  life,  a  man 
with  a  knife  gone  wUd.  And  actually,  it  was 
a  bit  of  a  letdown  .  .  .  having  signed  a 
two-page  release  form  swearing,  before  a 
witness,  that  neither  I,  my  family,  nor  my 
heirs,  woxUd  lay  any  claim  on  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
event  of  my  injury  or  death  .  .  .  having 
been  told  that  no  woman  had  ever,  ever,  ever 
(there  Is  no  more  unremittingly  masculine 
Institution  than  a  fire  department)  .  .  . 
having  been  warned  that  the  ambulance  fre- 
quently arrives  at  the  scene  of  shootings 
and  knifings  whUe  the  attacker  is  still  run- 
ning loose  .  .  .  having  picked  the  ambulance 
with  the  record  number  of  calls  for  the 
year  .  .  .  and  to  add  to  It,  all  that  rain.  Well. 
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at  least  there  was  some  thrill  to  be  salvaged 
from  three  hovirs  of  riding  head-on  down  the 
wrong  side  of  the  street,  deafened  by  sirens, 
peering  out  Into  vlslbUlty  zero  at  motorists 
who  were  not  pulling  to  the  side.  Further- 
more, having  ^ent  an  afternoon  and  an  eve- 
ning at  the  dispatch  center  listening  in  on 
a  hundred  calls  for  help,  it  was  exactly  what 
I'd  expected. 

The  most  talk-about  issue  among  emer- 
gency medical  service  experts  in  this  city  is: 
what  can  be  done  about  gross  public  abuse 
of  an  emergency  service  so  that  this  same 
public  can  be  protected  in  event  of  genvUne 
Mnergencles? 

The  manual  of  "Operating  Procedures 
Emergency  Ambulance  Service,  District  of 
Columbia"  begins  "The  purpose  of  the  Emer- 
gency Ambulance  Service  is  to  provide  a 
24-hour,  clty-wlde  emergency  ambmance 
service  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
service  is  restricted  to  emergency  cases  and 
does  not  Include  transportation  of  non- 
emergency cases." 

How  do  you  define  an  emergency,  aside 
from  obvious  serious  injuries  and  critical 
medical  situations?  Dr.  W.  Ronald  Strong, 
associate  surgeon  at  the  PcHlce  and  Fire 
Clinic,  offers  this  distinction:  "If  someone 
falls  crossing  the  street  and  sprains  an  ankle, 
that's  a  bona  fide  ambulance  case  because 
It  happened  in  a  public  roadway.  You  have 
to  send  someone  out  to  pick  him  up.  But  if 
a  mother  calls  to  say  her  kid  slipped  playing 
ball  In  the  backyard  and  has  the  same  Injury, 
that's  an  improper  demand  on  an  emergency 
ambulance  service.  In  cases  where  famUy 
members  can  take  the  patient  to  the  hospital  - 
In  a  private  car  or  In  a  taxi,  they  Just 
shouldn't  make  a  taxi  service  out  of  the 
ambulance.  If  someone  has  a  vomiting  drunk 
In  the  house  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  him, 
that's  abuse  of  the  emergency  ambulance 
service.  But  because  of  their  regulations,  the 
Fire  Department  can  almost  never  refuse  a 
call.  I'd  guess  three-quarters  of  the  cases  car- 
ried aren't  emergencies." 

The  ambulance  driver  Is  ordered  to  follow 
out  the  commands  of  the  dispatcher,  and  It's 
an  almost  impossible  assignment  to  train 
dispatchers  to  discriminate  accurately  be- 
tween emergencies  and  non -emergencies.  One 
dispatcher  suggested  uadng  interns,  but  then 
admitted  that  the  possibilities  for  tragic 
error  are  stUl  enormous. 

"We  can't  diagnose  on  the  telephone:  we 
Just  can't  take  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake," 
says  Battalion  Fire  Chief  Jack  Webb.  "I'd  say 
perhaps  50  percent  of  the  runs  can  probably 
be  classified  as  emergencies.  What  can  you 
do?  A  woman  calls  and  says  It's  an  emergency, 
she's  terrlWy  sick  and  must  get  to  the  hospi- 
tal. You  get  there  and  she  has  a  rash  or  an 
Ingrown  toenail.  It's  a  real  shame.  We  Just 
haven't  been  able  to  solve  this  problem  at 
all.  Also,  a  very  high  number  of  people  refuse 
to  ride  In  the  ambulance  once  it  arrives.  Some 
good  sanHLTltan  has  called  without  consult- 
ing the  patient,  or  they  simply  change  their 
minds.  Not  only  does  this  tie  up  ambulances 
when  they  might  be  seriously  needed  else- 
where, but  It  creates  a  terrific  morale  prob- 
lem. Take  the  night  shift — 6  p.m.-8  a.m. 
They  often  work  steadUy  the  entire  14  hours, 
unlike  fire  duty  when  you  do  get  some  sleep. 
When  they're  called  all  over  town  at  2.  3,  4 
in  the  morning  to  see  pteople  who  Just  aren't 
anything  like  emergency  cases,  they  really 
get  disgusted.  Each  fireman  must  serve  on 
an  ambulance  for  a  year  and,  although  they 
make  an  extra  $600  on  ambiUance  duty 
and  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  experience, 
they  almost  never  will  vc^unteer  to  stay  on." 

To  train  a  man  to  splint  fractures,  stem 
bleeding,  deliver  babies,  clear  airways  and 
administer  closed  heart  massage,  and  then 
send  him  out  on  six  thousand  calls  a  year, 
only  to  have  him  return  afterwards  to  flre- 
flghtlng,  seems  a  waste  of  human  resources. 
Many  specialists  In  the  field  would  like  to 
see  the  ambulance  corps  become  a  separate 
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dlvlslou  of  a  three-corps  emergency  system: 
police,  fire,  ambulance.  The  amb\ilance  corps 
could  fvinctlon  within  or  separately  from  the 
fire  department,  but  men  would  sign  up  ex- 
clusively for  ambulance  service.  Ex-milltary 
corpsmen  and  paramedics  could  be  solicited. 
It  would  require  setting  up  a  career  ladder 
within  the  ambulance  service  itself — all  per- 
sonnel are  now  privates.  Legally,  however, 
many  feel  It  would  not  require  an  act  of 
Congress  but  could  be  effected  directly  by 
the  mayor.  The  implications  of  such  a  system 
are  now  under  study. 

The  city's  emergency  ambulance  service 
has  been  run  by  the  Fire  Department  since 
1957.  (The  Department  of  Human  Resources 
has  five  ambulances  at  this  time,  but  they 
are  for  non-emergency  transportation  of  wel- 
fare recipients  who  must  be  taken  from  home 
to  hospitals  or  clinic  appointments.)  There 
are  now  10  emergency  ambulances  hoxised  in 
engine  companies  around  the  city.  The  Fire 
Department's  current  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber required  for  adequate  coverage  of  their 
60,000  calls  a  year  Is  18.  By  comparison,  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  widely  praised  for  Its  am- 
bulance service,  has  16  ambulances  for  35,000 
runs  annually;  and  In  the  Washington  sub- 
urbs, the  excellent  volunteer  Berthesda-Chcvy 
Chase  Rescue  Squad  maintains  seven  am- 
bulances for  about  7,000  calls  annually. 

At  present,  there  are  no  ambulances  based 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  an  area  now  parti- 
ally served  by  the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
^Rescue  Squad.  The  greatest  concentration  of 
vehicles  Is  In  the  highest-call  area,  the  7th 
and  14th  Street  corridors,  roughly  4th  to  18th 
Sfreets  and  Park  Road  to  K  Street.  The  am- 
bulances put  on  about  40,000  miles  each  per 
year,  need  constant  maintenance  and  must 
be  replaced  every  two  years. 

Funds  for  the  Emergency  Ambulance  Serv- 
ice come  from  the  Fire  Department  budget. 
Because  of  a  history  of  niggardly  treat- 
ment from  Congress,  there  Isn't  a  great  deal 
of  optimism  about  the  request  In  the  1973 
budget  for  more  ambulances  and  additional 
men.  (As  It  stands,  two  men  are  assigned 
to  each  ambulance  for  each  shift;  they  live 
at  the  engine  house  with  the  firefighters 
when  on  duty.)  Fire  Chief  Joseph  H.  Mattare 
says  that  the  first  additional  ambulance  will 
be  located  In  Engine  9  firehouse  at  16th  and 
U  Streets  NW  to  offer  coverage  west  of  the 
park,  while  also  assisting  In  the  high-work- 
load area  to  the  east.  Second  priority  is  said 
to  be  Anacostla. 

At  the  central  Fire  Department  Dispatch 
Center,  two  men  sit  at  the  ambulance  desk 
receiving  calls  from  homes,  phone  booths, 
police.  At  2:30  on  a  bright,  clear  Tuesday 
afternoon  one  ambulance  has  gene  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  employee 
who  had  a  seizure;  one  to  an  elementary 
school  where  a  girl  injured  her  finger  In  a 
door;  one  to  an  office  building  where  a  secre- 
tary fainted:  one  to  an  apartment  house 
where  a  woman  tripped  on  the  stairs;  one 
to  take  an  obsterlcal  case  to  the  hospital;  one 
to  collect  an  Injiu-ed  man  ("There  was  a  fight 
here  and  he  has  a  cut  Up  and  a  knot  on  his 
head");  one  for  a  schoolboy  who  hurt  his 
ankle  on  the  playground.  The  three  ambu- 
lances in  the  easternmost  part  of  the  city  are 
home:  at  1620  C  St.  SE,  at  60  49th  St.  NW, 
and  at  2426  Irving  St.  SE.  "Look  at  the 
board."  Chief  Webb  says.  "Right  now  most  of 
the  city  Is  unprotected." 

What  happens  if  a  serious  accident  occurs 
and  all  ambulances  within  range  are  on 
calls?  The  department  sends  one  of  Its  huge 
rescue  squad  trucks  or  even  flre-fightlng 
equipment  to  pick  up  accident  victims.  The 
rescue  squad  vehicles  are  designed  to  carry 
the  heavy-duty  equipment  used  to  extricate 
accident  victims  from  cars  or  collapsed  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  gear  necessary  to  cope 
with  electrocutions,  drownings  and  other 
disasters. 
The  communications  men  keep  a  log,  but 
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since  the  ambulance  driver's  Job  ends  at  the 
emergency  room,  there  are  no  follow-up  re- 
ports— simply  the  words:  injury,  Ulness,  gun- 
shot, cutting,  obstetrical.  On  Friday  night  at 
8  there  have  been  69  calls  on  this  shift.  How 
many  seemed  like  emergencies?  The  dis- 
patcher scans  his  list  thoughtfully.  "I'd  say 
about  seven  or  eight."  A  tape  recorder  by  the 
phones  records  every  word  that  passes  be- 
tween dispatcher  and  caller,  "in  case  of  any 
question  relating  to  a  complaint,"  a  rare 
occurence.  "Complaints  run  leas  than  1  per- 
cent," says  Webb. 

The  dspatcher  speaks  to  a  woman  who  has 
called  for  an  ambulance.  He  takes  the  name 
and  address. 

"What  seems  to  be  the  trouble,  ma'am?" 
"There's  a  sick  lady  upstairs." 
"What's  she  sick  with?" 
"I  don't  know.  She   told   me   to  call   the 
ambulance.  She  wants  to  go  to  the  hospital." 
"Will  you  ask  her  to  come  to  the  phone?" 
"No,  she  can't  do  that.  She's  too  sick." 
"We'll  send  an  ambulance  right  over." 
He  transmits  the  call  to  the  nearest  ambu- 
lance. "Now,  I'm  not  a  doctor,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  whether  that  lady  la  seriously  Ul  or 
not,  but  I'm  willing  to  bet  there  isn't  a  rea- 
son In  the  world  why  she  couldn't  get  to  the 
hospital  in  a  private  car  or  a  taxi."  On  the 
next  call  a  man,  requesting  an  ambulance, 
says  he  has  "appendix  and  hernia  trouble." 
The  dispatcher  asks  how  long  he's  had  this 
problem  and  he  says,  "About  two  years."  In 
a  rare  decision,  the  dispatcher  Informs  him 
that  this  Is  an  emergency  service  and  that 
if  he  can't  ride  In  a  taxi,  he  must  call  a  pri- 
vate ambulance  service,  "Bee  page  88  in  the 
Yellow  Pages."  The  phone  rings  and  rings: 
a  woman  thinks  she  took  too  many  birth 
control   plllB  .  .  .  from  his  window  a  man 
can  see  someone  sitting  on  the  curb  looking 
ill  or  Injured.  The  next  call  reports  a  man 
having  severe   chest  pains.  The  dispatcher 
warns  the  ambulance  crew  of  possible  heart 
attack,  plugs  his  direct  line  Into  the  hospital, 
and  alerts  them  to  the  arrival.  "Now  that's 
what  we're  here  for,"  he  says.   The  direct 
lines  to  the  hospital  are  relatively  new.  Com- 
munications would  be  further  improved,  says 
one  expert.  If  ambulance  crews  could  confer 
directly  with  doctors  and  nurses  rather  than 
having  to  go  through  the  dispatch  switch* 
board. 

Despite  low  morale  among  ambulance  men, 
shortage  of  both  vehicles  and  personnel,  the 
service  does  rank  high  in  training,  equip- 
ment and  efficiency.  Statistics  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  reveal  that  only 
56  percent  of  the  country's  ambulance  attend- 
ants have  taken  the  Red  Cross  advanced  first 
aid  course.  All  D.C.  firemen  not  only  take  this 
course,  but  when  they  start  on  ambulance 
service,  they  are  given  a  much  longer  course — 
recently  Increased  from  40  hours  to  72  hours, 
with  16  hours  in -hospital  Instruction.  Of  the 
24,000  emergency  vehicles  across  the  country, 
35  percent  can  boast  what  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  designates  as  nUnimal 
equipment  required  for  adequate  care  of  the 
111  and  injured  at  the  scene  of  the  emer- 
gency and  en  route  to  the  hospital.  All  D.C. 
Fire  Department  ambulance  exceed  these 
requirements.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  attempting  to  standardize  train- 
ing and  equipment  on  a  nationwide  basis,  via 
federal  legislation  of  1966,  to  be  implemented 
by  state  laws. 

WhUe  the  D.C.  Plre  Department  Ambu- 
lance Service  and  the  80  percent  volunteer 
ambiilance  and  rescue  squads  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  all  receive  high  grades,  only 
Virginia  has  a  law  requiring  state  certifica- 
tion of  ambulances  and  emergency  ambu- 
lance technicians.  George  Murlls,  chief  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Medical  Services  in 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Is  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  edicts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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At  present,  the  level  of  training  In  private 
ambulance  services  ranges  from  virtually 
nothing  up  through  the  26-hour  Red  Cross 
course,  also  given  to  Scouts  and  anxious 
housewives.  Equipment  Is  often  minimal. 
The  reason  given  Is  that  they  are  not  engaged 
in  emergency  work  but  only  in  patient  trans- 
fer. Most  experts  believe  that  any  vehicle 
transporting  sick  people  should  conform  to 
the  highest  standards  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  complications  en  route.  Nationally, 
almost  half  the  ambulance  services  are  run 
by  funeral  homes,  but  these  subsidiaries  are 
rapidly  going  out  of  business.  Here  there  are 
very  few.  "There's  not  enough  business 
around  for  a  private  company  to  build  up 
a  lush  ambiilance  business,"  says  Oaryton 
Echols  of  Chambers,  "and  Its  almost  Im- 
possible to  ccdlect  unless  you  demand  pay- 
ment In  advance,  which  most  of  us  do  now. 
The  old  funeral  homes  all  had  ambulances. 
They  got  close  to  the  sick  people  so  they'd 
get  the  business  when  they  died.  That's 
where  the  money  was.  The  ambulance  was 
like  an  advertisement — it  always  Just  broke 
even,  even  back  In  those  days  when  you 
didn't  have  to  pay  a  man  $2.25  an  hour  as 
you  do  now."  This  year  Chambers  has  been 
awarded  a  city  contract  to  run  night  and 
weekend  transfers.  Public  welfare  patients  ' 
who  have  been  dropped  in  private  hospitals 
by  the  Fire  Department  during  the  daytime 
and  who  are  Judged  well  enough  to  be  moved 
are  toted  by  Chambers  to  D.C.  Genend.  "D.C. 
law  doesn't  require  that  we  use  trained  first 
aid  men,"  says  Echols. 

Soon  it  will,  and  conformity  with  the  law 
will  be  mandatory.  How  this  will  affect  the 
already  financially  unsteady  private  am- 
bulance business  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Surely 
some  businesses  will  fold,  but  those  remain- 
ing will  probably  be  more  professionally 
manned  and  equipped. 

Many  people  believe  that  a  helicopter  am- 
bulance service  Is  also  an  essential  adjunct 
to  a  top-filght  emergency  system.  Dr.  Robert 
Poole,  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Medical  Society's 
oommlttee  on  aviation  medicine,  believes 
that  the  program  would  have  to  be  funded 
by  contributions  and  staffed  by  volunteer 
professionals.  "It  would  cost  $60,000  to  $100,- 
000  to  operate  the  program  for  a  six-month 
period,  but  one  helicopter,  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  a  minute,  can  do  the  work 
of  fovir  ground  ambulances.  You  can  bring 
patients  from  the  middle  of  the  Potomac, 
from  area  ski  resorts  and  from  highways 
directly  to  medical  care  facilities,  and  hos- 
pitals wouldn't  have  to  duplicate  services. 
One  could  be  a  burn  center,  one  a  radio- 
therapy center,  one  a  beart-Iung  center.  We 
feel  it  would  work,  both  to  stimulate  emer- 
gency medical  care  and  cut  coets  as  well." 

More  than  60  counties  and  cities  have  hell- 
copter  ambulances  today.  Inspired  by  the  suc- 
cessful example  of  evacuation  of  the  wounded 
by  helicopter  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam.  There 
are  three  police  helicopters  operated  by  the 
highway  patrol  in  Maryland,  which.  In  addi- 
tion to  search -and-rescue  work  and  traffic 
surveillance,  take  accident  victims  to  a 
traiana  center  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

The  feasibility  of  such  a  seemingly  valu- 
able service  in  the  District  has  been  under 
study  for  years,  although  it  doee  not  appear 
to  be  a  possibility  for  the  near  future.  There 
are  clearly  other  priorities:  an  Increased 
budget  for  equipment  and  personnel;  some 
second  force — a  non-emergency  service, 
either  In  the  Fire  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources — for  people  who 
genuinely  cannot  ride  or  taxi  to  the  hospital, 
cannot  afford  private  ambulance  service  and 
are  not  eligible  for  the  Himian  Resources 
Department's  existing  service.  Most  urgently, 
all  efforts  must  be  directed  at  an  effective 
public  education  program  to  acquaint  the 
populace  with  the  aims  and  limitations  of 
an  Emergency  Ambulance  Service. 
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The  combination  of  shorter  work  hours  and 
a  smaller  workload,  with  much  of  the  pure 
tax  service  eliminated,  should  infinitely  Im- 
prove the  incentive  among  the  men. 

Butts  and  Johnston,  more  cheerful  than 
most,  offered  slnuiar  explanations.  "I  dont 
really  hate  it.  I  Just  love  my  work  as  a  fire- 
fighter. I  knew  when  I  Joined  the  depart- 
ment that  I'd  have  to  do  this,  and  I  figure 
to  give  up  one  year  out  of  20  isn't  all  that 
bad."  Would  they  opt  to  stay  on  when  their 
year  is  up?  Not  a  chancel  Others  ^>eak  bit- 
terly of  the  exhausting  volume  of  work,  of 
taking  frequent  verbal  and  occasional  physi- 
cal abuse,  of  Imprc^r  demands  by  the 
public.  "Putting  out  fires  seems  Important; 
chasing  through  the  night  to  pick  up  some- 
one who  has  diarrhea  Just  doesn't." 

Still,  In  the  lives  of  men  who  stand  enthu- 
siastically ready  to  deny  all  human  instincts 
and  rush  Into  burning  buildings,  some  days 
almost  make  it  worthwhile. 

"Last  week  we  had  a  double  shooting,"  says 
Johnston,  fastidiously  spraying  the  back  of 
the  ambulance  with  a  disinfectant  air 
freshener. 

"I'll  never  forget  that  guy  I"  says  Butts, 
putting  new  sheets  on  the  litter. 

"Everyone  there  was  in  a  panic.  Both  guys 
had  shot  each  other  and  one  had  disappeared. 
We  couldnt  find  him,  so  we  took  this  guy 
who  had  three  bullets  In  his  chest.  He  was 
wide  awake  and  mad!" 

They  laugh  at  the  incongruity.  "What  be 
said  Is  that  the  guy  who  shot  him  was  his 
best  friend." 

"And  I  said,  'Boy,  buddy,  I  sure  would  hate 
to  be  his  enemy  r  " 

Ambulances:  A  Photoghafher's  Postscbipt 

The  challenge  for  me  as  the  photographer 
on  this  assignment  was  one  second  at  f/2.8 
In  a  feeding  ambulance.  That  meant  I 
didn't  get  very  many  sharp  pictures. 

But  the  challenge  as  a  person  was  some- 
thing I  didn't  expect.  I  rode  in  Ambulance 
5  for  30  hours,  going  to  the  hospital  about 
60  times.  I  saw  many  pe<^le  suffer  and 
watched  two  die.  I  helped  administer  oxygen 
and  held  heads  or  limbs  steady  as  we  dashed 
through  the  city.  The  experience  left  me 
sleepless  for  several  nights. 

I  also  saw  a  lot  of  fakers  who  used  the 
ambulance  as  a  vehicle  to  a  hot  meal  and 
clean  sheets  for  the  night.  I  remember  the 
frustration  of  Jim  Johnston  and  Walter 
Butts  after  they  picked  their  way  through 
rush-hour  traffic  to  assist  a  boy  having  an 
asthma  attack,  only  to  find  he  had  run  down 
to  the  comer  store  to  get  some  candy  to 
take  with  him  to  the  hospital.  He  didn't 
get  a  ride. 

I  was  amazed  by  the  expert  teamwork 
Johnston  and  Butts  displayed  when  they 
had  a  really  legitimate  case.  I  saw  them  save 
several  lives,  yet  the  overwhelming  number  of 
"sickles"  they  transported  had  an  extremely 
depressing  effect  on  them.  Only  one  of  the 
60  cases  I  saw  thanked  them.  Two  cursed 
them.  The  rest  said  nothing. 

People's  reactions  as  the  ambulance  waUed 
past  them  on  the  street  were  amusing.  On 
one  run  from  Washington  Hospital  Center 
to  upper  Seventh  Street  two  little  girls 
waved  at  us,  a  street  dude  greeted  us  with  an 
obscene  gesture  and  profanity,  a  guy  at 
Seventh  and  Florida  raised  a  clenched  fiat 
at  MB,  a  high  school  girl  wrapped  her  arms 
around  herself  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
an  elderly  man  along  Florida  Avenue  stood 
erect  and  saluted  us. 

One  thing  which  really  surprised  me  was 
the  number  of  motorists  who  refused  to  clear 
a  way  for  the  ambulance.  Aside  from  being 
Illegal,  that  Is  both  dangerous  and  discourte- 
ous. We  had  several  close  calls. 
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HEARING  ON  SMALL  TOWN 
DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
become  my  custom  in  recent  months,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  share  some  of  the 
testimony  on  small  community  and  small 
town  development  needs  which  I  received 
during  a  hearing  held  in  Marked  Tree, 
Ark. 

The  hearing  in  Marked  Tree  was  one 
of  four  which  I  conducted  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas.  It 
was  held  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
gathering  information  from  the  men  and 
women  who  struggle  with  the  effort  to  try 
to  revitalize  and  keep  alive  their  small 
communities.  I  feel  that  what  these  peo- 
ple said  at  Brinkley,  Walnut  Ridge, 
Marked  Tree,  and  Batesville  could  have 
been  repeated  in  himdreds  of  small 
towns  and  coimties  across  the  Nation. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  is  interested 
in  the  right  of  survival  of  small  towns 
and  communities  and  in  their  healthy 
economic  development  will  want  to  be 
aware  of  what  this  testimony  reveals.  So, 
today  I  am  requesting  that  this  informa- 
tion be  made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  testimony  which  I  am  sharing  to- 
day includes  that  of  Dr.  A.  Wayne  Ten- 
nille,  professor  of  agronomy  at  the  Ar- 
kansas State  University;  Coimty  Judge 
Prank  Dean  of  Poinsett  County;  Dr. 
Jere  B.  Lowe  representing  the  Harris- 
burg  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Au- 
brey E.  Scott,  Jr.,  a  widely  recognized 
architect  and  planner  who  frequently 
works  with  First  Congressional  District 
of  Arkansas  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernments; Mayor  R.  E.  Prewitt  of  Os- 
ceola; Mayor  E.  O.  Woody  of  Dyess; 
Amos  David,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Caraway  in  Caraway;  and  Mayor  Calvin 
Williams  of  Bassett,  Ark. 

Congressman  Alexander,  I  am  A.  Wayne 
Tennille,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Arkansas 
State  University.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  on  the  problems  of  the 
economic  development  of  rural  areas,  espe- 
cially those  of  eastern  Arkansas. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  In  the  past  years.  Rural 
areas  have  lost  vast  numbers  In  population 
in  the  past  as  well  as  today.  Most  of  the 
population  shifting  has  been  from  mral  to 
\irban  aresas.  In  the  past  most  of  the  people 
moved  from  the  rural  or  farming  South  to 
the  Industrialized  North  and  East.  However, 
we  find  today  that  people  are  not  moving  so 
much  In  this  direction,  but  there  Is  still  a 
migration  to  the  more  urban  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, we  find  from  census  figures  that  of 
the  three-county  area  including  Cralghhead, 
Mississippi,  and  Poinsett  Counties,  only 
Craighead  gained  In  population,  10.1%,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1960  to  1970.  The  other 
two  counties  lost  from  11.6%  to  13.0%  In 
population.  Looking  at  Appendix  Table  I,  we 
find  that  all  three  counties  gained  In  urban 
population  but  lost  population  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Why  have  these  popvQation  shifts  been 
from   rural   to   urban?  One  primary  factor 
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has  been  the  mechanization  of  farming  en- 
terprises within  the  area.  Young  people  who 
are  not  able  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
rural  areas  move,  after  graduation  from  high 
school,  to  the  more  urban  areas  in  search  of 
Job  opportunities.  Those  who  have  Job  skUls 
that  are  In  demand  are  probably  welcomed 
into  the  urban  labor  force.  However,  all  too 
often  Job  skills  are  limited  and  this  means 
that  the  factories  hire  these  pe<^le  as  non- 
or  semi-skilled  workers  at  the  lowest  income 
levels. 

The  mechanization  of  farming  has  In- 
creased at  a  rapid  rate  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  but  has  begun  to  slow  down  for  the 
present.  When  farm  areas  under  the  control 
of  only  one  or  two  people  become  extremely 
large,  we  find  that  efficiency  Is  better.  How- 
ever, under  these  conditions  we  find  that  the 
operators  must  hire  farm  laborers,  and  this 
gives  Job  opportunities  to  people  in  the  rural 
areas.  Many  times  young  people  would  like 
to  enter  the  area  of  farming  as  an  occupa- 
tion, but  unless  the  young  man  or  woman 
Inherits  a  farming  interest  of  some  type,  it 
is  extremely  dlfficvUt  for  them  to  return  to 
farming  due  to  the  high  cost  of  setting  up  a 
farm.  It  is  estimated  that  In  order  to  begin 
farming  600  acres  today,  it  would  require 
between  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  the  land  and  necessary 
equipment.  Not  many  young  people  are  dedi- 
cated enough  to  assume  this  burden  today 
and  this  Is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  average  age  of  the  farmer  is  higher  now 
than  at  any  other  time. 

According  to  the  USDA  Economic  Research 
Service,  the  average  value  of  farm  land  In 
Arkansas  was  $129.00  per  acre  In  August, 
1971.  However,  from  land  sales  In  eastern 
Arkansas,  we  know  that  very  little  land  can 
be  purchased  for  less  than  $500.00  per  acre  in 
the  fertile  delta  and  river  bottom  areas. 

Prom  the  above  it  can  be  concluded  that 
farm  enterprises  today  are  big  business  and 
we  probably  will  never  see  again  the  day  of 
the  smaU  family  farm  as  we  had  in  the  past. 
Possibly,  with  a  shift  In  Industry  from  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  to  the  smaller  com- 
munities, we  might  find  more  and  more  of 
the  people  migrating  back  to  the  farm  areas. 
But  the  people  will  probably  be  only  com- 
muters from  one  area  to  another.  When  this 
occurs  many  stresses  will  be  placed  upon 
these  rural  communities.  These  stresses  will 
Include  such  things  as  public  utUltles.  An  ex- 
cellent road  system  must  be  developed  for 
this  type  of  community  growth  In  order  for 
people  to  commute  easily  and  quickly  to 
and  from  work  areas. 

From  Table  n  in  the  Appendix,  we  can  see 
what  happened  to  the  number  of  Jobs  on  the 
farm  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  areas. 
Farm  or  agricultural  related  Jobs  have  de- 
clined In  all  counties.  The  non-agrlcultxiral 
Job  force  has  shown  an  increase  in  all  coun- 
ties. This  shows  that  even  If  farm  Jobs  are 
being  reduced,  non-farm  related  Jobs  are  on 
the  Increase.  This  means  that  we  n»y  need 
to  develop  an  industrial  training  program  In 
our  schools.  By  providing  skilled  workers,  we 
might  possibly  induce  more  factories  to  lo- 
cate In  our  area,  which  in  turn  will  provide 
more  Jobs  with  higher  salaries. 

With  the  realization  that  my  specialty  Is  In 
the  field  of  agriculture,  more  specifically  soils, 
I  feel  that  my  qualifications  are  not  as  great 
as  some  of  the  others  appearing  on  this  pro- 
gram today.  However.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  we  are  losing  population  from  the 
mral  area,  I  would  like  to  say  that  In  my 
opinion,  the  trend  for  large  mass  migration 
Is  over.  We  have  lost  about  as  many  people 
as  we  can  afford  to  from  the  farm  and  still 
be  efficient  producers  of  needed  food  and 
fiber.  I  think  we  will  see  more  young  people 
with  college  degrees  begin  to  take  a  greater 
Interest  In  farming  as  a  way  of  life.  It  may 
be  that  some  additional  sources  of  financing 
for  these  young  people  need  to  be  found.  This 
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might  be  one  field  that  a  soiind  community 
development  program  could  help. 

Congressman  Alexander,  it  Is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  go  on  record  In  support  of  yovir 
community  development  proposial.  This  Is  a 
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key  proposal  for  the  development  of  the 
rural-urban  areas  such  as  we  find  In  eastern 
Arkansas,  and  for  this  development  to  occur 
on  a  sound  economic  basis,  help  must  come. 
Thank  you. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  l.-TOTAL  POPULATION,  URBAN  POPULATION,  RURAL  POPULATION,  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  FOR 

SELECTED  ARKANSAS  COUNTIES,  1960  AND  1970 


Total 
populatioo 


Urban 
population 


Rural 
population 


Percent  change 


County 


1960 


1970       1960       1970       1960       1970      Total     Urban 


Rural 


Craighead                   

47,303 

52,068 
62,060 
26,822 

21,418 

26,986 

7,727 

27,050 
31,956 
9,146 

25,885 
43,188 
23, 107 

25,018 
30,104 
17,676 

+10.1 
-11.6 
-13.0 

+26.3 

+18.4 
+  18.4 

-3.4 

Mississippi 

Poinsett.               

70,174 

30,834 

-30.3 
-23.5 

Source:  U.S.  Census  ol  Population,  1960  and  1970. 

APPENDIX  TABLE  ll.-TOTAL  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  IN  ARKANSAS  AND  SELECTED  COUNTIES  (WITH  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
AGRICULTURE  AND  NONAGRICULTURE)  FOR  I960  AND  1970 


Area 


Arkansas 

Craighead  County.. 
Mississippi  County. 
Poinsett  County 


Total  civilian 
labor  force 

Total  agricultural 
labor  force  > 

Total  nonagricultural 
labor  force  > 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

595. 100 

731,400 
21,650 
22,300 
9.550 

89.200 
3,425 
5,435 
3,150 

58,400 
2,200 
3,600 
2,050 

465.000 
11,935 
13,500 
5,900 

634,200 

15,850 

18, 375 

20.425 

17, 525 

9,675 

6.9« 

■  Does  not  include  unemployed  labor  force. 

Source:  Arkansas  Labor  Force  Statistics,  Arkansas  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security  Division. 


Testimony  bt  Poinsett  County,  Auc.,  Jxtdce 
Frank  Dean 

TEN  most  tmOENT  NEEDS  OP  POINSETT  COUNTY 
AS  RELATED  TO  ITS  ETFORTS  TO  INCREASE  AND 
IMPROVE    ITS   economic   CONDITION 

1.  Farm  To  Market  Roads. 

2.  Improvement  of  U.S.  Highway  63  In 
Poinsett  County. 

3.  Development  of  a  water  &  sewer  system 
to  our  existing  Industrial  parks,  especially  In 
our  larger  towns:  Marked  Tree,  Truman, 
Lepanto,  and  Harrlsburg. 

4.  Development  of  Natural  Resources  of 
Crowleys  Ridge. 

5.  Need  for  a  County  wide  water  and  sewer 
system. 

6.  Expansion  of  Poinsett  State  Park  as  our 
main  recreational  facility. 

7.  County  wide  Ambulance  service. 

8.  County  wide  solid  waste  &  sanitary  land 
fill  for  garbage  Sc  solid  waste  materials. 

9.  County  "Hold"  homes  for  retarded  chil- 
dren until  they  can  be  placed  In  Stste 
supervision. 

10.  Foster  tt  group  care  Homes. 

OUTLINE    FOR    FUNDING 

Federal  Government  make  available  at  our 
local  banks  money  to  Counties  at  a  low  In- 
fetest  rate  amortized  over  a  period  of  years 
to  be  paid  out  of  increased  assessments  due 
to  increased  economic  conditions  created  by 
doing  these  projects.  These  loans  should  be 
approved  by  the  administrative  and  Legisla- 
tive head  of  the  local  Governments. 

ANALYSIS     OP     ACCOMPLISHMENTS     MADE     UNDER 
EXISTING  COVERMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  programs  that  are  already  funded  have 
been  accepted  well  by  most  agencies  but  the 
funding  has  been  with  matching  funds.  This 
has  been  hard  to  come  up  with  especially  in 
smaller  counties. 

To  stay  on  top  of  all  the  Federal  programs 
we  must  employ  a  full  time  person  and  since 
we  could  not  match  the  programs  this  would 
be  a  waste  of  money. 

I  know  most  of  the  officials  of  County  Gov- 
ernment are  looking  for  a  way  the  Federal 
Government  could  come  up  with  something 
different  so  they  may  get  help  in  doing  the 
things  that  are  necessary  for  the  people  of  the 
respective  counties  to  live  and  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. 


Testimony  by  Dr.  Jere  B.  Lowe,  Harrisburg 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

One  can  not  make  a  coherent  presentation 
of  community  development  needs  without 
laying  down  the  terms  and  making  certain 
statements  that  define  the  sense  of  com- 
munity. We  observe  that  the  lack  of  com- 
munity is  an  important  background  fact  In 
the  many  ills  suffered  by  urban  concentra- 
tions. When  people  are  thrust  together  so 
closely  yet  feel  and  exhibit  no  sense  of  com- 
mon purpose,  then  conflict  between  those 
personal  interests  represented  Is  inevitable. 
The  bitterness  of  this  conflict  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  depth  of  personal  commitment 
to  private  goals  and  the  lack  of  realizable 
public  common  objectives.  It  Is  in  this  con- 
text that  small  cities  can  contribute  greatly 
to  the  public  good  and  national  harmony.  By 
being  a  unit  of  government  that  the  usual 
person  (I  do  not  use  the  word  "average" 
deliberately)  can  understand  and  encompass 
the  small  city  hardly  ever  Is  considered  un- 
manageable and  hopeless  for  change. 

It  is  true  that  change  apparently  comes 
slowly,  but  compare  the  rate  with  the  basic 
changes  that  larger  urban  centers  have 
achieved  and  you  will  be  astounded  at  the  de- 
parture from  the  stereotyped,  sluggish  coun- 
try town.  The  small  city  responds  to  citizens 
pressure  rather  than  having  a  bureaucratic 
Interest  In  resisting  It. 

We  have  read  some  testimony  given  at  the 
hearings  and  concur  with  much  that  was  said 
at  them.  In  all  of  them  the  thrust  is  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  In  the  form  of  up- 
dated municipal  services,  many  of  them  long 
overdue.  We  submit  that  the  effort  must  in- 
clude attainable  porjects  In  the  area  of  im- 
provement of  life-quality.  These  will  lend 
an  attractiveness  to  living  that  will  do  much 
to  lure  the  Jobs  that  are  required  for  re- 
turnees from  the  urban  sprawls. 

We  have  found  that  desrlable  industries  for 
our  communities  demand  desirable  communi- 
ties flrst  We  hoped  to  attract  them  and 
thereby  enlist  them  In  developing  the  type 
of  community  we  all  desire.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  we  must  flrst  make  our  selves 
attractive  to  even  be  In  the  competition.  The 
very  lack  of  these  Jobs  has  assured  us  that 
those  energetic.  Idealistic,  achievement- 
oriented  young  citizens  that  could  accom- 
plish this  are  the  flrst  losses  we  experience. 
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We  are  then  left  with  severely  reduced  forces. 
and  an  increasingly  larg^  task.  After  they 
get  to  the  cities  we  hear  their  voices  de- 
manding that  society  be  relevant  to  human 
needs.  We  believe  that  this  relevance  wa& 
what  they  left  behind  when  they  were  forced 
from  the  small  city  by  lack  of  opportunity 
for  employment.  We  do  not  concentrate  our 
poor  in  ghettos  miles  from  the  middle  class 
where  they  feel  that  they  are  isolated  from 
life,  neither  do  our  wealthy  escape  dally  con- 
frontation with  the  problems  of  the  indigent. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  we  have  proportionally 
less  of  these  problems,  only,  that  we  are  more 
aware  of  them.  I  do  suggest  that  our  struc- 
ture Is  more  suited  to  developing  answers 
to  these  problems  than  the  large  scale  money- 
sinkholes  that  urban  bureaucracies  seem  to 
have  become. 

Specifically,  how  do  we  propose  to  deal  with 
these  problems? 

Harrlsburg  is  not  greatly  different  from  the 
other  cities  and  towns  that  have  presented 
their  needs  in  these  hearings.  We  need 
such  basics  as  curbs  and  gutters  for  our 
city  streets.  However,  this  requires  a  storm 
sewer  system  before  this  Is  practical.  We 
need  to  add  a  new  water  well  to  accommo- 
date expected  growth.  The  most  logical  di- 
rection of  this  growth  Is  east  and  into  Crow- 
ley Ridge,  our  scenic  crowning  glory.  Growth 
In  this  direction  Is  Impeded  by  the  unsur- 
mountable  expense  of  water  and  sewer  ex- 
tension into  a  hilly  area  of  that  nature. 
Yet  this  is  an  ideal  residential  area  because 
of  Its  beauty  and  surface  texture.  We  know 
that  growth  must  bring  living  quarters,  yet 
we  flnd  that  much  of  the  construction  assist- 
ance available  goes  only  into  low-cost  hous- 
ing that  creates  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  when 
one  views  what  may  be  our  "instant  slums". 

As  to  the  center  of  county  government 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide support  to  the  various  offices  in  the 
way  of  parking  and  public  facilities.  This 
will  present  a  continuous  exercise  in  inno- 
vative thinking  as  transportation  and  com- 
munication develops  and  requires  such 
things  as  computer  terminals  and  motor 
pools   for   effective   county   government. 

As  I  compile  these  thoughts  I  have  not 
seen  Judge  Dean's  comments,  but  I  am  sure 
he  has  presented  the  modernization  of 
county  administrative  quarters  as  neces- 
sity and  I  must  second  this  as  it  also  per- 
tains to  the  town  of  Harrlsburg. 

The  economic  direction  of  our  city  is  to- 
ward residential,  commuter-type  living.  This 
is  not  particularly  by  choice  but  by  the 
hard  facts  of  life  in  our  area.  There  are 
centers  all  around  us  with  more  Industry 
than  we.  Our  commercial  direction  seems 
to  be  toward  the  service-type  and  residential 
supply  endeavors.  This  is  wonderful  and 
will  do  precisely  what  we  wish  it  to  do  for 
our  community  with  some  aid  and  direction. 
The  aid  we  require  to  continue  In  this  di- 
rection, for  we  seem  to  be  committed  with 
only  the  alternative  of  dying,  can  be  de- 
scribed In  this  manner.  The  development  that 
we  are  trying  to  stimulate  requires  more 
expenditure  than  simple  industrial  develop- 
ment. A  residential  community  requires  high 
quality  schools,  recreation  and  cultural  op- 
portunities. All  of  these  in  turn  require  a 
high  g^ade  of  leadership  with  new  younger 
leaders  always  in  training  and  being  given 
responsibilities  so  they  may  grow.  If  our 
City  government  were  given  access  to  funds 
for  sidewalks,  park  spaces,  and  timely  in- 
crease in  basic  utilities  then  our  people  would 
see  that  these  were  wisely  used.  As  you 
remember  our  bureaucracy  Is  not  so  large 
as  to  be  subject  to  rather  minute  citizens 
supervision. 

The  program  I  outline  here  is  not  one  that 
lends  Itself  to  a  grant  of  X  number  of  dollars 
In  a  lump  sum.  I  would  suggest  a  continu- 
ing availability  of  development  funds  on 
the  order  of  $200,000  per  year  for  6  years 
or  some  such  plan  that  would  make  it  al- 
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most  mandatory  that  the  steps  be  orderly 
And  In  sequence.  This  would  leave  a  flex- 
ibility that  would  allow  for  future  needs 
that  are  now  unanticipated.  The  necessity 
for  filing  extremely  lengthy  and  complicated 
applications  for  each  and  every  assistance 
only  Increases  the  chance  of  rejection  be- 
cause of  some  fault  in  submission  that  Is 
not  important  to  the  purpose  or  Intent. 
While  these  applications  wind  their  way 
through  the  bureaucratic  forests  we  find 
ourselves  dealing  with  last  year's  problems 
while  this  year's  emergency  sprays  mud  in 
our  face. 


Testimony  by  Aubrey  E.  Scott  Jr.,  Architect 

AND  Planner,  of  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

intboduction 

Our  organization  has  been  In  existence  over 
46  years  in  Eastern  Arkansas  for  the  practice 
of  architecture.  During  this  time  we  have 
worked  with  many  local  governments,  com- 
munities and  private  clients.  This  work  has 
Involved  us  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  this 
area  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  wel- 
fare and  the  planning  for  these  needs. 

Historically  these  needs  have  been  far 
greater  than  the  availability  of  funds.  It  re- 
peatedly happens  In  the  search  for  funds  that 
people  encounter  obstacles  that  deter  their 
progress.  These  obstacles  occur  In  many 
forms.  Some  are  agency  people  that  are  not 
flexible  m  their  interpretations  of  programs; 
some  programs  are  inflexible;  long  review 
times  and  indeflnlte  answers  are  stumbling 
blocks. 

Probably  the  most  severe  criticism  of  aid 
or  assistance  programs  Is  that  they  are  de- 
signed for  high  population  urban  areas.  They 
«re  not  flexible  enough  to  allow  them  to  be 
lued  to  assist  the  majority  of  the  communi- 
ties In  Eastern  Arkansas. 

I  will,  briefly,  discuss  several  of  these  pro- 
grams and  point  out  their  obstacles. 

farmers  home  administration 
The  program  of  rural  water  systems  is  ex- 
cellent except  it  results  In  considerably 
higher  monthly  water  bills  than  for  city 
dwellers.  Larger  FHA  grants  would  lower 
these  rates  and  make  living  in  these  areas 
more  attractive. 

bureau  of  outdoor  recreation 

Emphasis  on  this  program  Is  limited  to 
areas  of  high  popvUation  and  excludes  as- 
sistance to  projects  In  this  area  outside  of 
Memphis  Metropolitan  Area. 

ECONOMIC     development     ADMINISTRATION 

EDA  requires  a  "bird  In  hand"  as  a  re- 
quirement for  their  assistance  In  new  Indus- 
trial park  development.  This  requirement  to 
have  an  industry  committed  and  signed  to 
locate  before  assistance  Is  committed  Is  good 
In  theory.  In  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain an  Industry  "on  the  hook"  while  all  of 
the  lengthy  applications,  reviews  and  Inter- 
views take  place.  Industry  normally  prefers 
an  established  Industrial  park  because  many 
of  the  utility  and  access  problems  have  al- 
ready been  solved  and  therefore  prevent  de- 
lay. 

One  of  EDA's  goals  should  be  to  assist 
rural  areas  to  make  them  attractive  to  in- 
dustry. This  decentralization  of  industry  will 
also  assist  in  slowing  down  the  out  migra- 
tion in  this  area. 

PORT     DEVELOPMENT 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  make  a  prerequisite 
to  ijerformlng  port  work  that  the  community 
commit  Itself  to  construct  a  public  terminal. 
You  can  see  that  this  Is  a  deterrent  to  devel- 
opment since  again  the  local  authority  lacks 
funds  \mtll  after  use  of  the  Port  by  private 
Industry. 

Let  the  local  community  determine  when 
they  need  a  publicly  owned  terminal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hud  neighborhood  facilitiks  grant 
program 

Two-third  or  %  Grant  to  assist  In  financing 
a  neighborhood  facility  to  accommodate  pro- 
grams of  community  aervloe. 

"Facilities  for  one-stop  social,  health,  wel- 
fare, recreation  and  neighborhood  activity 
center,  Intended  to  bring  the  local  services 
and  activities  it  houses  close  to  those  whom 
It  serves." 

Program  was  apparently  abused  in  the  be- 
ginning and  subsequently  requirements  be- 
came more  restrictive  and  less  money  avail- 
able so  the  programs  effectiveness  has  been 
killed.  Only  $300,000  for  Arkansas  this  year. 
Restrictions  were  causing  communities  to 
Implement  programs  as  a  requirement  rather 
than  because  of  a  need. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AND  AGENCY  COOPERATION 

We  acknowledge  and  commend  those  fed- 
eral programs  that  do  encourage  private  In- 
dustry to  locate  In  rural,  economically 
depressed  areas  but  how  Inconsistent  It  Is 
when  federal  agencies  disdain  to  apply  this 
to  their  site  selections. 

Local  communities  have  attempted  to  no 
avail  to  convince  federal  agencies  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  low  land  costs,  uncrowded  con- 
ditions, and  other  reasons  to  locate  In  the 
non-metropolitan  areas.  This  Is  difficult  to 
understand  when  the  urban  areas  are  crying 
about  traffic  congestion.  Insufficient  mass 
transportation,  pollution,  crime,  housing,  and 
you  name  It. 

The  location  of  some  of  these  truck  ori- 
ented facilities  In  areas  of  low  poptilatlon 
would  assist  In  urban  areas. 

GENERAL   PROGRAMS 

Generally  speaking,  the  programs  that  are 
aids  to^ducatlon,  aids  to  health  and  aids  to 
transportation  base  needs  on  relation  to  pop- 
ulation. This  creates  the  emphasis  on  aid  to 
the  areas  of  high  poptilatlon  and  high  traffic. 

How  extremely  valuable  it  would  be  In  our 
areas  to  allow  local  communities  to  develop 
and  Implement  their  ovon  programs  in  order 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  cities  prob- 
lems. Money  for  preventative  maintenance 
can  be  more  effectively  spent  In  lieu  of  pour- 
ing huge  sums  into  "brush  fire"  occurrences 
which  Is  necessary  in  high  population  areas. 

SUMMAST 

We  have  participated  In  many  planning 
functions  Including  educational  studies, 
comprehensive  planning  for  communities, 
metropolitan  area  planning,  commercial  and 
Industrial  planning.  Probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive was  the  year  long  conference  to 
establish  "Growth  Policies  and  Goals  For 
Eastern  Arkansas:  The  Hope  and  Promise 
Of  The  Future".  This  was  Jointly  sponsored 
by  East  Arkansas  Planning  and  Development 
District,  Arkansas  State  University,  South- 
western at  Memphis  and  The  Brookings  In- 
stitute of  Washington. 

The  policy  statement  that  was  prepared 
la  ova  guide  for  the  future  of  Eastern  Arkan- 
sas. We  live  In  a  unique  area  and  if  we  can 
have  fiexlblllty  In  aid  and  assistance  pro- 
grams to  adapt  them  to  ova  needs  then  we 
will  not  become  the  tax  burden  like  high 
population  areas.  We  will  be  a  planned  area 
of  continuing  growth. 

Testimony  of  City  of  Osceola  and  Osceola 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  R.  E.  Prewitt, 
Mayor 

My  name  is  R.  E.  Prewitt.  I  am  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Osceola  and  I  will  attempt  to 
represent  the  City  of  Osceola  and  the 
Osceola  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  represent- 
ing the  needs  of  our  community  In  this 
hearing. 

Osceola  Is  a  community  of  some  7,600 
people  that  has  successfully  balanced  agrl- 
culttire  with  Industry.  If  we  had  been  un- 
able to  attract  Industry,  the  population  of 
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Osceola  most  surely  woiild  have  shown  a 
marked  decrease.  As  a  growing  community, 
we  are  called  upon  to  provide  more  services 
and  facilities  for  our  people,  but  find  the 
funding  of  these  needs  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult. We  consider  the  following  items  as 
urgent  and  necessary  for  the  orderly  growth 
and  economical  development  of  ovir  city. 

financial   HELP   IN   SOLID   WASTE   DISPOSAL 

Osceola,  as  is  every  other  city  In  the 
nation.  Is  faced  with  the  terrific  problem  of 
its  disposal  of  solid  waste.  We  have  moved 
the  old  garbage  dump  and  have  begun  a 
sanitary  land-fill,  but  this  wUl  last  a  little 
over  a  year.  The  City  Coimctl  faces  immedi- 
ately the  purchase  of  some  40  acres  of  land 
and  the  purchase  of  a  very  expensive  piece 
of  heavy  equipment  which  will  cost  alto- 
gether around  $100,000.  The  City  does  not 
have  this  kind  of  money.  We  feel  that  the 
Federal  government's  assistance  in  programs 
to  fight  pollution  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude solid  waste  disposal,  and  since  these 
regulations  have  been  promulgated  already 
by  the  Federal  government,  we  feel  that 
grants  for  a  large  portion  of  this  start-up 
cost  should  be  made  available  to  the  cities. 

ADDITIONAL   CAPACITY    FOR    OUR    MUNICIPAL 
WATER  SUPPLY 

Due  to  our  growth,  our  municipal  water 
supply  sjrstem  is  nearing  its  rated  capacity. 
Where  grants  have  been  available  to  help 
solve  the  sewage  disposal  problems  of  the 
cities,  we  feel  that  some  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  assure  a  contlniiance  of 
a  safe  supply  of  pure  water  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  city.  Long-term  low-interest  rate  loans 
would  certainly  provide  great  assistance  In 
this  area. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  AREA  OF  RECREATION 

The  health  and  physical  condition  of  all 
the  citizens  of  our  conmiunity  is  of  great 
concern  In  all  areas  of  government.  We  are 
siu'e  the  President's  Commission  on  Physical 
Fitness  has  provided  much  help  at  the  na- 
tional level,  but  feel  that  assistance  at  the 
local  level  would  be  felt  more  immediately 
by  all  of  our  citizens,  both  young  and  old. 
Federal  help  in  re-establishing  Lake  Neark 
would  certainly  help  to  fill  the  void  in  our 
shortage  of  parks  and  recreational  areas. 

ACCESSIBILrrY    OF    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS    TO    TH> 
COMMUNITIES 

In  many  Instances,  due  to  the  rigid  giUde- 
llnes  imposed,  many  of  the  existing  programs 
do  not  adequately  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  drafted.  Due  to  delays  in 
receiving  the  funds,  the  cities  flnd  It  dlf- 
flcvQt  to  provide  Interim  financing  because 
of  the  state  constitutional  limitations  on  the 
tx>rrowlng  power  of  municipalities.  If  the 
"red  tape"  could  be  cut,  we  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  more  existing  programs. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  tS  MILLION  LnCIT  ON 
INDUSTRIAL   REVENUE   BONDS 

The  present  limit  Imposed  by  Congress  Is 
totally  unrealistic  In  view  of  the  increased 
construction  costs  of  plants  and  related  facil- 
ities. Inflation  has  played  a  big  part  In  mak- 
ing the  $5  million  limit  inadequate.  We 
would  recommend  Congressional  action  rais- 
ing the  limit  to  a  minimum  of  $15  million. 
We  would  also  recommend  removal  of  any 
limitation  on  expansions  of  facilities  existing 
more  than  three  years.  Many  new  industrlee 
would  develop  and  expand  If  the  limit  were 
raised,  which  would  provide  more  Jobs  and 
help  relieve  unemployment. 

The  major  problem  faced  by  the  cities  and 
towns  m  Arkansas  In  relation  to  financing 
their  needs  Is  the  lack  of  home-rule  accorded 
these  cities.  We  are  still  operating  under  a 
five-mill  Constitutional  limit  for  general  city 
operational  purposes.  It  Is  next  to  Impossible 
for  cities  and  towns  In  Arkansas  to  secure 
adequate  monies  to  provide  tlM  necessary 
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police,  fire  and  other  basic  needs  with  the 
restrictions  now  placed  on  them. 

We  feel  that  the  small  and  mlddle-slzed 
towns  and  cities  provide  the  most  wholesome 
atmosphere  In  which  to  rear  a  family  and  U 
their  basic  needs  are  not  met,  we  feel  that  a 
deterioration  In  all  areas  will  occiir. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  information  for  consideration  during 
this  hearing. 

Fact  Sheet,  Community  Developmsmt 
Proposal  Hzarino 

(Submitted  by  the  Town  of  Dyess — ^B.  O. 
Woody,  Mayor) 

I.  NXXOS 

The  citizens  of  Dyess,  Arkansas  feel  that 
the  following  list  of  needs  are  important  to 
the  future  development  of  Dyess.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  make  Dyess  a  more  attractive 
conununity,  to  encourage  our  citizens  to 
build  homes  in  Dyess  rather  than  to  migrate 
to  the  larger  cities. 

1.  Sewer  treatment  plant  and  extension  of 
the  present  sewer  system.  This  project  has 
been  filed  with  the  East  Arkansas  Develop- 
ment Association,  $90,000. 

2.  Improvement  of  streets — Including 
street  drainage  and  hard  surfacing,  $40,000. 

3.  Small  Industrial  Plant,  $70,000. 

4.  Recreational  Facilities,  $25,000.  (a) 
Park:  (b)  Community  Center. 

5.  Extension  of  City  Water  System  to  In- 
clude the  r\iral  areas  outside  the  Town  of 
Dyess,  $123,000. 

6.  Medical  Clinic — The  South  one  third  of 
Mississippi  County,  at  present.  Is  without  a 
medical  facility.  The  communities  of  Wilson, 
Kelser,  Dyess,  Joiner,  Denwood,  Blrdsong, 
Frenchman's  Bayou,  Marie  and  Bassett  pos- 
sibly could  be  served  by  one  clinic. 

7.  Beautiflcation,  $5,000:  (a)  Landscaping: 
(b)  Drainage;  (c)  Citizens  program  for  Clean 
up — Paint  up — Fix  up,  etc.,  total  $253,000. 

n.  imfbovements  that  have  been 

ACCOMPLISHED 

The  following  list  of  accomplishments,  by 
the  town,  since  it  was  incorporated  in  1963 
Is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  affirming  the 
Interest  of  the  people  in  their  community 
and  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  present 
financial  structure  of  the  town  will  not  sup- 
port further  development  without  some  out- 
side financial  assistance: 

1.  Installation  of  street  lights. 

2.  Construction  of  City  Hall. 

3.  Employment  of  a  Town  Marshall. 

4.  New  Well. 

5.  New  Water  tank  (60,000  gallon  capac- 
ity). 

6.  Extension  of  water  lines. 

7.  Installation  Water  Meter. 

8.  Two  bousing  projects  are  now  under 
way  by  private  investors. 

9.  Several  new  culverts  for  improvement  of 
drainage. 

10.  Re-graveling  of  most  streets. 

11.  Addition  of  the  coimty  road  North  to 
Highway  No.  14  to  the  State  Highway  system, 
and  construction  of  two  new  concrete  bridges 
and  hard  surfacing  of  this  road.  This  was 
accomp'lshed  through  the  State  Highway 
people. 

12.  Hard  surfacing  of  the  Coimty  road  due 
East  from  Dyess.  This  was  accomplished 
through  a  County  Road  Improvement  pro- 
gram with  the  assistance  of  the  State  High- 
way Department. 

The  present  assessed  evaluation  of  property 
within  the  corporate  limits  is  not  sufficient 
to  finance  a  Municipal  Bond  Issue  to  help 
finance  any  major  Improvement  In  the  town. 

TESmCONT  PHESEIfTED  BT  AmOS  DaVIO,   PRE8- 

mENT  or  The  BAinc  or  Caraway  in  Cara- 

WAT,  Ark. 

Okntlemen:  It  Is  my  honor  and  pleasure 
to  offer  for  your  consideration  the  opinion 
of  some  of  Craighead  Counties  leaders  who 
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worked  together  In  our  preparation  of  our 
testimony  as  follows: 

CUB   MOST  URGZMT  NEEDS 

Hospital  and  medical  services.  There  Is 
no  way  that  we  can  develop  our  rural  areas 
to  proper  extent  without  Improvement  of 
theae  services.  We  need  County  hospitals 
with  well  equipped  facilities  If  we  are  to  at- 
tract doctors  and  medical  people  to  keep  our 
people  remaining  or  returning  home  and 
attract  more  Industry. 

housing  I 

Some  Improvement  In  method  of  financing 
homes  for  middle  Income  people.  In  the  true 
niral  community,  would  be  desirable.  Hous- 
ing Is  one  of  our  most  Important  needs  and 
the  middle  Income  man  was  missed  Just  a 
little  In  existing  government  and  domestic 
programs. 

A  road  program  that  would  deal  specifically 
with  roads  from  rural  communities  to  Inter- 
State  highway  systems.  If  they  were  missed 
by  the  I  system.  Discussing  industry  in  a 
small  town  without  Inter-State  highway  to- 
day is  rather  like  talking  to  them  about  lo- 
cating In  a  community  without  a  railroad 
twenty  five  years  ago. 

Small,  hard  surfaced  airports  that  would 
serve  up  to  commercial  Jet  aircraft.  Most 
Industries  have  their  own  small  Jets  or  other 
aircraft  or  they  are  served  by  people  who 
fly  such  aircraft  and  will  be  attracted  by  this 
service.  Many  other  needed  services  would 
be  bom  by  the  life  and  existence  of  the  four 
mentioned  services. 

For  small  communities,  we  need  a  better 
way  to  finance  Industrial  parks  than  our 
own  Act  Nine  or  Act  49  bonds.  Companies 
who  can  qualify  for  good  sale  of  Act  Nine 
bonds  are  usually  a  little  heavy  and  large 
for  a  community  the  size  of  our  home  com- 
munity. Act  49  allowable  mlllage  does  not 
quite  provide  proper  amounts  for  todays 
bull'Jlng  cost. 

model  commttnitt 
We  hear  about  these  on  the  large  and 
perfect  scale  basis.  We  would  suggest  thought 
to  a  more  realistic  approach  to  such  a  pro- 
gram of  designing  and  Inactlng  a  program 
that  would,  in  a  set  and  short  period  of  time, 
change  a  town  like  Caraway  from  popula- 
tion of  1.100  to  6,000.  Set  up  a  program  that 
would  transplant  the  4,000  people  from  over- 
popvilated  areas  to  this  community  and  set 
them  about  gainful  employment  provided  by 
the  program.  Then  leave  Caraway  to  build 
from  this  model  beginning  on  her  own  and 
go  about  helping  some  other  community.  On 
any  other  plan  of  building  model  commu- 
nities, there  seems  to  be  a  great  possibility 
of  building  overpopulated  areas  of  our  own. 

rtrNDINC    MEEDS 

The  need  for  medical  facilities  and  the 
will  to  help  themselves  was  truly  demon- 
strated by  the  people  in  Craighead  County 
in  a  recent  tax  mlllage  election.  In  effort 
to  construct  a  some  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollar,  100  bed  hospital,  our  people 
voted  some  80%  to  tax  themselves  for  con- 
struction. 

This  need  can  not  and  will  not  be  filled 
without  help  of  Hill-Burton  or  similar  aid. 
In  funding  hoiising,  some  changes  in  guide 
lines  of  Farm  Home  Administration  would 
entirely  solve  the  problem.  Funding  of  roads 
from  small  communities  to  Inter-State 
Roads,  it  seems,  could  be  done  without  addi- 
tional revenue  of  taxes.  Arkansas  is  probably 
as  far  in  advance  of  schedule  of  building  of 
Inter-State  as  any  state.  The  continued 
spending  of  like  amounts  of  monies  with 
priority  to  small  industrial  communities 
probably  would  provide  this  service  as  early 
as  needed.  These  roads,  of  course,  will  have 
to  meet  the  need  of  over-the-road  heavy 
trucks  with  high  payloads. 

Although  we  are  not  prepared  to  properly 
discuss  funding  of  small  airports,  we  feel  that 
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the  cost  would  not  be  prohibitive.  We  also 
feel  that  many  dollars  now  going  to  pe(^ie 
on  welfare  who  are  able  to  work  could  be 
spent  for  paying  people  for  such  public  works 
Jobs  and  constructions.  In  this  event,  we 
would  not  only  provide  needed  public  services 
but  would  also  provide  an  honorable  way  for 
those  people  to  earn  a  living. 

We  believe  it  possible  that  better  financing 
programs  for  small  community  Industrial 
growth  and  model  cities  of  the  type  herein 
described  can  be  funded  only  by  making  the 
money  available  to  small  communities  on 
more  workable  loans  basis  and  that  such  pro- 
grams could  well  liquidate  themselves  from 
their  own  Income. 

Gentlemen,  please  let  the  record  show — 
We  are  In  no  way  saying  we  like  the  share- 
the-revenue-program  of  the  President  of  The 
United  States.  We  only  recommend  the  pro- 
gram of  Congressman  Alexander  in  efforts 
to  provide  rural  community  with  opportu- 
nity. We  are  not  sajrlng  "Turn  any  x,  y,  or  s 
community  loose  with  vast  sums  of  unearned 
money  that  may  be  spent  most  unwisely." 
We  are  suggesting  partnership  of  government 
and  community  or  loans  to  community  or  in- 
dividual for  specific  programs  that  will  pro- 
vide these  services.  With  such  programs  and 
their  results.  Gentlemen,  we  will  serve  people 
who  have  and  will  continue  to  make  America 
great  and  wonderful.  We  will  reduce  strife 
and  riot  and  keep  America  Free. 

Thank  you  Genlemen  for  allowing  us  to  ap- 
pear on  this  most  important  program- 

Testimont  bt  Calvin  Wn.t.iAMs  or  Bassett, 
Ark. 

I  am  Calvin  Williams,  Merchant  and  Mayor 
of  Bassett,  Arkansas.  Bassett  has  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  300  and  is  located  in 
the  south  end  of  Mississippi  Covmty.  Many  of 
the  citizens  of  Basset  commute  to  Jobs  in 
Wilson,  Joiner,  Osceola,  Memphis  and  West 
Memphis.  By  this  and  the  fact  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Bassett  Is  growing  I  am  persuaded 
that  Bassett  Indeed  has  a  future. 

In  the  brief  time  that  Bassett  has  been  in- 
corporated, we  have  installed  street  lights, 
paved  most  of  oiu:  streets  and  Installed  a  city 
water  system.  Presently  we  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Joiner  Fire  Department  for 
their  services. 

We  have  a  very  good  city  government  that 
Is  functioning,  but  we  have  needs  that  ex- 
ceed its  capabilities.  These  needs  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  A  city  sewer  system. 

2.  Additional  hoiislng  that  is  within  the 
price  range  of  working  people,  and  also  some 
type  of  comfortable  dwellings  for  people  who 
have  already  retired. 

To  accomplish  the  above  we  need  first  ad- 
vice as  to  what  funds  are  presently  available 
and  the  procedure  for  obtaining  these  funds. 

In  closing  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
changes  that  have  been  and  continue  to 
take  place  in  popiilatlon  patterns.  In  the  last 
decade  the  need  for  agrlcultiiral  labor  has 
dlmnlshed  by  75%,  most  of  the  farm  houses 
are  torn  down  as  soon  as  they  are  unoccupied. 
These  people  are  forced  to  flee  to  the  Metro- 
politan Areas  and  in  many  Instances  have 
difficulty  In  adapting  to  their  new  environ- 
ment, if  they  adapt  at  all.  This  inability  to 
make  this  drastic  change  late  In  life  often 
times  forces  the  people  Into  a  non-produc- 
tive existence.  Now  more  than  ever  our  coun- 
try needs  niral  communities.  I  implore  you  to 
assist  us  in  every  possible  way  and  to  do  so 
with  urgency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  14th  insertion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  testi- 
mony and  other  materials  which  I  have 
gathered  during  my  research  into  ways  to 
assist  commimity  development  in  non- 
metropoiitan  areas.  Other  materials  on 
this  subject  appear  in  the  Congressional 
Records  of  September  22,  pages  32740- 
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32741;  October  1,  pages  34505-34506;  Oc- 
tober 6,  pages  35409-35410;  October  13. 
pages  36133-36135;  October  21,  pages 
37358-37361;  October  28,  pages  38121- 
38123;  November  3,  pages  39156-39158; 
November  11,  pages  40813-40816;  Novem- 
ber 17,  pages  41182-41184;  December  3, 
pages  44697-44699;  December  9,  pages 
45963-^5966;  December  15,  pages  47309- 
47312,  and  January  25,  1972,  pages  1225- 
1226. 


GENTLE  SOLUTIONS  FOR  OUR 
ENERGY  NEEDS 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President  a  case 
is  made  with  vitality  and  clarity  for  de- 
veloping two  of  this  coimtry's  Inexhaust- 
ible and  pollution-free  sources  of  energy 
in  a  new  paper  by  William  E.  Heronemus, 
professor  of  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 

The  paper  concerns  windpower  and 
sea-thermal  power — which  means  it 
concerns  the  capability  of  most  of  the 
50  States  to  produce  safe,  clean,  abun- 
dant energy. 

The  combination  of  these  two  sources 
of  energy  "could  satisfy  all  the  projected 
energy  requirements"  of  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  according  to  Professor 
Heronemus  in  this  stimulating  paper, 
which  he  presented  on  January  12,  1972, 
to  local  sections  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers. 

PAPER    PLACED   IN   THE    RECORD 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  paper,  entitled  "The 
United  States  Energy  Crisis:  Some  Pro- 
posed Gentle  Solutions,"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Those  who  wish  the  several  excellent 
diagrams  and  maps  in  this  paper  may 
request  copies  directly  from  Professor 
Heronemus. 

COST,    fxasibilitt,    simplicitt 

On  the  question  of  cost,  Professor 
Heronemus  has  enough  confidence  to 
stick  his  neck  out : 

The  electricity  produced  by  the  proposed 
systems  is  economic  even  by  today's  false 
yardsticks;  by  1980,  it  would  be  a  genuine 
bargain. 

On  the  question  of  technical  feasibil- 
ity, he  says: 

An  acceptable  technology  exists  for  all  as- 
pects of  both  (wind-power  and  sea-thennal) 
processes;  flve  years'  development  with 
existing  underemployed  technical  talent 
could  Improve  that  technology.  The  compo- 
nents are  those  that  oould  be  manufactured 
In  existing  imderemployed  industrial  plants 
using  existing  labor  forces. 

Three  questions  conclude  his  paper: 

Need  we  bother  very  much  at  all  with  fls- 
Bion  and  fusion  If  there  are  alternatives? 
Would  there  be  some  unacceptable  stigma 
to  our  society  If  we  were  to  opt  for  an  energy 
system  whose  science  and  technology  would 
be    very    xmsophlsUcated?    Is    the    United 
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states  willing  to  give  proper  attention  to 
some  very  .  .  .  low-key,  gentle,  alternative 
solutions  to  her  energy  crisis? 

TUix    roR    action 

Those  are  straightforward  questions 
which  8dl  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
concerned  constituents  should  answer 
now.  before  the  current  budget  hearings 
are  over,  and  another  year  is  lost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pap>er 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(A  paper  presented  before  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  local  sections  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Institute 
of    Electrical   and    Electronics   Engineers, 
January  12,  1972.  West  Springfield,  Mass.] 
The  VJ8.  Energy  Crisis:   Some 
Proposed  Gentle  Solutions 
(By  William  E.  Heronemus) 
(Note. — Some  figures   not  reproduced   in 
the  Record.) 

TWO    SOTTBCES   Or   POLLUTION-rRZK   ENERGY 

This  paper  is  a  statement  of  advocacy  and 
a  gentle  protest. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  have  raised  their  voices  concern- 
ing the  energy  crisis  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  fair  or  even  accurate  regarding  two 
sources  of  energy  available  within  the  United 
States,  available  for  exploitation. 

I  speak  of  power  from  the  wind  and  power 
from  ocean  thermal -gradients. 

I  speak  of  two  sources  of  energy  that  are 
Inexhaustible,  that  are  created  for  us  by  solar 
energy,  and  for  which  fuel  costs  would  be 
zero  for  all  of  time. 

I  speak  of  two  sources  of  energy  which 
combined  could  satisfy  all  the  projected 
energy  requirements  of  the  21st  century: 
they  are  not  insignificant  in  terms  of  pro- 
jected United  States  requirements.  They  are 
even  more  significant  In  terms  of  the  entire 
World's  requirements.  They  are  of  peculiar 
significance  to  the  fuel -starved  developing 
nations  of  the  tropic  and  sub-tropic  zones. 
And  I  claim  that  they  are  realizable  using 
existing  technology,  and  that  they  would  be 
economic  if  compared  realistically  against 
their  polluting  competitors. 

I.  THE  MTTR  THAT  TOTAL   WIND-POWER  AVAIL- 
ABLE IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  INSIGNIFICANT 

There  are  three  major  misconceptions  or. 
Just  simply  Ignorant  dismissals  concerning 
wind  power  that  should  be  set  straight.  The 
first  is  that  the  total  amount  of  wind  power 
"harvestable"  within  the  United  States  is 
Insignificant  in  terms  of  the  estimated  1.6 
X  10«  Megawatt  electricity  generating  capac- 
ity projected  for  the  year  2000. 

One  of  the  first  references  In  which  that 
statement  is  to  be  found  Is  in  Putnam's 
"Energy  in  the  Future,"  1963  (1).  Putnam 
was  the  technical  and  administrative  genius 
behind  the  largest  single  wind  power  experi- 
ment yet  to  be  conducted  In  the  World,  the 
1939-1946  Grandpa's  Knob  (Rutland,  Ver- 
mont) experiment. 

The  Grandpa's  Knob  machine  generated 
1.6  Megawatts  of  electricity  in  synchronism 
with  a  60  cycle  net.  This  was  done  In  a 
terrain-accelerated  windstream  that  showed 
an  annual  average  wind  speed  of  17.5  miles 
per  hour.  Putnam's  experiment  ended  with 
a  structural  fallurie.  The  concept  ended  in 
fiscal  falliuv  because  the  entrepreneurs  in- 
volved could  not  convince  themselves  In 
time  that -they  could  meet  a  total  cost  per 
installed  klfoVatt  of  less  than  $191  (1948) 
(2). 

Palmer  was  very  much  oriented  to  the 
New  England  scene  and  to  the  idea  that 
a  well-suited  aerogenerator  site  must  be 
a  bald-faced  knob  or  mountain  ledge  (at 
least  2.000  feet  above  sea  level).  In  the 
Eastern  Mountains  of  the  U.S.  Putnam  was 
convinced   that    a    tower    height    In    excess 
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of  ISO  feet  was  uneconomic,  and  that  de- 
icing  was  not  practical. 

His  requirements  for  a  "suitable  site"  were 
followed  by  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization (WJ4.0.).  and  were  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  British  Electrical  Research 
Authority  in  their  wind  power  efforts. 

The  W.M.O.,  using  Palmer's  very  restriC' 
five  siting  specification,  estimated  that  there 
were  In  the  entire  World  2  x  10'  Megawatts 
of  wind  i>ower  available  to  wind  generators 
(3).  The  best  estimate  of  the  total  wind 
energy  of  the  atmosphere  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 3  x  10"  Megawatts  at  any  in- 
stance (4).  The  restrlctlveness  of  the  Pal- 
mer/WJiJ.O.  definition  is  brought  sharply 
Into  focus  by  comparing  those  two  numbers. 
This  concept  of  a  suitable  wind  power  site 
is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

There  are  few  bald-faced  knobs  or  moun- 
tain ledges  In  either  Denmark  or  Germany. 
The  principal  workers  of  the  30's,  40*^  and 
50*s  in  wind  power  in  Germany  saw  their 
wind  power  energy  "Inder  HOhe"  (in  the 
heights)  at  tower  heights  of  the  order  of 
1000  feet,  where  far  more  of  the  3  x  10>* 
Megawatts  might  be  tapped.  They  were 
greatly  Impressed  by  one  of  the  significant 
bits  of  data  made  known  to  man  because  » 
Eiffel  decided  to  build  a  tower:  the  per- 
sistent, high  speed  of  wind  at  a  height  of 
1000  feet  above  ground  in  an  area  not  really 
known  as  an  area  of  strong  winds.  Figure 
2  shows  how  the  German  terrain  helps  speed 
up  the  prevailing  winds  from  coast-line  to 
Alps. 

The  conclusions  of  this  German  effort 
came  close  to  large  scale  adoption  in  fuel- 
starved  Germany  in  1944.  But  there  wasn't 
even  steel  left  for  submarine  hulls  or  air 
frames,  and  the  high-tower,  400-foot,  diam- 
eter, ten-to-60  megawatt  wlndmUls  were 
never  built  (5)  (6). 

The  realization  that  one  need  only  go  up 
In  the  sky  to  find  wind  power  of  astronomical 
quantity  was  the  motivation  behind  the  con- 
siderable work  of  Thomas  In  this  country,  in 
the  late  40's  and  early  60's.  Putnam's  ma- 
chine had  caught  the  fancy  of  Vannevar 
Bush  who,  along  with  many  others  of  our 
World  War  n  leaders,  was  deeply  concerned 
In  1943-1945  by  oiu-  dwindling  fuel  reserves. 
They  sought  wind  power  advocates,  and  they 
found  a  prodigious  worker  in  Percy  H. 
Thomas. 

Thomas  was  placed  In  the  office  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  a  consvatant. 
and  he  lead  an  exhaustive  and  excellent 
analysis  of  wind  power  potential  across  the 
entire  United  States  (except  for  the  great 
Western  Mountain  region,  for  which  essen- 
tially no  wind  statistics  at  all  are  avaUable 
even  today).  Thomas  advocated  large  ma- 
chines, high  in  the  air  (7)  (8) .  Vannevar  Bush 
placed  a  War  Production  Board  project  with 
a  group  of  faculty  and  staff  at  New  Tork 
University  to  evaluate  the  concept  of  large 
wind  generators  on  towers  from  ISO  to  600 
feet  in  height.  That  project  included  wind- 
tunnel  evaluation  of  the  P.H.  Thomas 
proposals. 

The  report  of  that  group  (9)  must  be  con- 
sidered a  classic:  it  firmly  estabUsbed  a  tech- 
nology and  economics  of  wind  power  in  the 
U.S.  But,  the  group  recommended  utilization 
of  Eastern  Mountain  Winds  on  relatively  low 
towers,  first.  They  never  really  grasped  the 
Idea  of  truly  large-scale  wind  power  system. 
Thomas  was  able  to  convince  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  should  seek  funds  to  build  a  proto- 
type high-tower  large  capacity  plant.  That 
request  was  dealt  with  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  Hearing  on  H.R.  4286,  82nd  Congr««8, 
first  session,  September  19,   1951. 

It  was  not  the  time  to  ask  Congress  for 
money  tor  anything.  The  post  WWII  re- 
trenchment was  in  full  swing  (and  this  re- 
quest was  proposed  as  being  required  In  the 
Interest  of  the  country's  defense,  a  hold-over 
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from  the  eariler  War  Production  Board  mo- 
tivation) ,  stUl  In  the  minds  of  tb«  Ckjngreee. 
It  required  three  supplementary  Budgets 
that  year  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  Korea 
and  the  changed  world  situation!  It  was  also 
unfortunate  that  one  of  the  world  gentlemen 
on  the  committee  luiew  all  about  windmills 
because  they  didn't  always  pump  water  for 
his  Montana  cows  when  he  was  a  boy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gasoline  pump  always 
worked.  The  real  clincher  was  provided  by  a 
competitive  windmill  inventor  who  claimed 
that  Thomas,  the  New  York  University  team. 
Palmer  et  al,  really  knew  nothing  worthwhile 
about  windmills. 

And  there  Is  little  more  to  be  said  between 
1952  and  1971  except  that  that  curious  docu- 
ment, "Energy  R&D  and  National  Progress" 
of  1964  (10)  on  page  334,  states  "The  power 
potentially  available  In  the  wind  has  been 
variously  estimated:  one  figure  Is  20  billion 
kw  at  elevations  low  enough  for  extraction 
by  wind  turbines  (aerogenerators).  This 
figure  may  reflect  an  ultimate  i>otentlaI,  but 
It  has  little  bearing  on  the  degree  to  which 
this  resource  can  be  utilized." 

In  1970  and  1971  one  finds  similar  down- 
grading of  the  poBsibiUtles  of  wind  power 
In  many  documents.  I  will  cite  only  one  be- 
cause It  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  major 
propaganda  piece  influencing  large  segments 
of  our  population  insofar  as  the  Energy 
Crisis  be  concerned. 

I  refer  to  that  generally  magnificent  Sep- 
tember 1971  issue  of  Scientific  American  (11). 
In  the  lead  article  by  Chauncey  Starr,  we  find 
a  table  on  page  43  (which  Is  reproduced  here) 
as  an  analysis  of  the  possibility  of  satisfying 
man's  energy  desires  from  "continuous" 
energy  sources. 


World 

United  States 

Continuous  supply 
(10  >:  watts) 

Maxi- 
mum 

Possi- 

bleby 

2000 

Maxi- 
mum 

Possi- 
ble by 
2000 

Solar  radiation 

28,000  . 

Fuel  wood 

3 
2 
8 
3 

.1 
7 

.6 

1.0 
.06 

1.3      . 

.6 

.01     . 
1.0 

.01 

.01 

.006 

.06 
.006 

Farm  waste 

Pliotosynthesis  fuel. 

Hydro  power 

Wind  power.. 

Direct  conversion... 

Space  heating 

Nonsolar: 
Tidal 

0.01 

7 
.01 

.1 
.01 

0.001 
.001 
.001 

.06 

Geothermal 

.006 

Total 

18+ 

3 

1.2 

.2 

Note:  Annual  demand,  year  2000  (10  >:  watts):  World,  15; 
United  States,  5-6. 
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There  are  many  parts  of  this  Table  that  are 
difflciilt  to  comprehend.  Why  Starr  sees  fit  to 
reduce  the  W.M.O.  estimate  of  at  least 
2  X  lO'  Megatts  of  wind  power  available 
at  suitable  sites  to  1  x  Icy  Megawatts  is  espe- 
cially not  understood.  Nor  is  it  understood 
how  with  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  at 
all  one  could  state  that  only  10,000  Mega- 
watts of  wind  power  are  available  to  the 
entire  United  States!  If  this  conclusion  has 
been  reached  by  some  evaluation  of  the  solar 
energy  required  to  sustain  the  winds  over 
the  United  States,  the  restilt  certainly  does 
not  agree  with  other  analyses.  The  energy  In 
the  winds  over  the  United  States  Is  provided 
and  sustained  by  solar  energ^y  received  by 
earth  and  sea  surfaces  several  orders  of 
magnitude  greater  than  the  land  surface  of 
the  48  states.  Starr  fxuther  downgrades  the 
potential  of  wind  power  by  concluding  that 
no  more  than  1,000  Megawatts  of  wind  power 
could  be  harnessed  by  3000. 

To  this  I  must  cry  "foul"!  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  Is  any  real  evidence  to  support 
such  a  downgrading  of  wind  power  potential. 

An  assessment  of  wind  power  jtotential  in 
the  United  States 

Let  us  examine  the  possibilities  for  large 
scale  wind  power  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  regions  in  which  bounti- 
ful winds  exist  If  we  are  willing  to  reach  up 
for  them — the  German  "In  der  Hdhe"  ap- 
proach. The  Germans  have  the  advantage  of 
the  stepped  mountain  system  from  shore 
to  Alps  which  helps  them  to  place  windmills 
into  the  high  winds.  We  have  at  least  three 
regions  in  which  we  co\ild  do  the  same: 

(a)  In  the  Green  and  White  Mountains  of 
the  Northeast :  especially  In  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  along  the  fljinks  of 
Moimt  Washington. 

(b)  along  the  mist- veiled  ridge  of  the 
Koolau  Range,  Oahu.  Hawaii,  and  on  all  the 
rest  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  (This  is  ad- 
mittedly a  very  tiny  and  provincial  region; 
but  those  who  strive  to  locate  a  nuclear  power 
station  on  Oahu  should  welcome  some  educa- 
tion in  this  matter.) 

(c)  In  the  extensive  coastal  foothills  that 
rise  from  the  Aleutian  shoreline,  Alaska,  to 
the  mountains. 

But,  in  sum,  we  have  little  real  estate  that 
provides  low-tower  access  to  strong  winds. 

But  we  have  vast  areas  in  which  higher 
towers  can  provide  access  to  winds  strong 
enough  for  economic  generation  of  electric- 
ity by  wind  power.  Claude  M.  Summers  In 
his  paper  The  Conversion  of  Energy.  (11) 
states  that  the  average  wind  energy  in  Okla- 
homa City  area  Is  about  18.5  watts  per  square 
foot  of  area  perpendicular  to  the  wind  direc- 
tion. A  more  quantitative  description  of  the 
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possible  wind  power  capacity  of  the  Great 
Plains  Region,  including  the  Oklahoma  City 
area,  follows. 

Goldlng  (12)  has  shown  that  an  excellent 
method  for  describing  the  wind  power  po- 
tential of  an  area  Is  to  place  various  machinea 
in  the  wind  regime  and  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  kilowatt  hours  per  year  an  installed 
kilowatt  would  produce.  The  result  is  mi  :h 
like  the  "plant  factor"  used  to  evaluate 
productivity  of  a  given  power  plant. 

I  have  chosen  two  different  machines: 

(a)  variations  on  a  210-foot  2-bladed  tur- 
bine whose  characteristics  have  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Smith-Putnam  windmill  at 
Grandpa's  Knob  and  by  the  thorough  an- 
alysis and  wind-tunnel  testing  at  Stanford 
and  New  York  University,  1943-1946.  The 
capabilities  of  that  machine  are  given  in 
Pig.  3. 

(b)  variations  on  a  50-foot  2-bladed  tur- 
bine, designed  by  Ciolding,  built  and  tested 
in  England  as  the  John  Brown  100-Kw  Aero- 
turbine.  The  characteristics  have  been  dem- 
onstrated by  machines  of  comparable  capac- 
ity and  dimensions  built  and  operated  in 
I^nmark,  Germany  and  France.  The  capa- 
bilities of  that  machine  are  given  In  Fig.  4. 

I  have  selected  six  locations  in  the  Great 
Plains  Area,  from  Texas  to  North  Dakota, 
locations  for  which  accurate  wind  statistics 
aie  available.  They  include  the  least  windy 
and  probably  the  most  windy  of  the  Great 
Plains  sites.  F^giu-e  5  (circa  1946)  shows  a 
distribution  of  average  hourly  wind  veloci- 
ties, daylight  hoiirs,  estimated  for  a  uniform 
elevation  of  100  feet,  in  the  Great  Plains  Area 
and  other  parts  of  the  48  states.  Two  tower 
heights  were  chosen: 

(a)  600  feet 

(b)  1000  feet 

Table  One  shows  what  a  single  210-foot- 
dl&meter  turbine  could  do  at  each  of  those 
locations,  atop  a  600-foot  tower  or  atop  a 
1,000-foot  tower.  Figure  6  suggests  a  geom- 
etry Involved  for  the  high  tower  and  re- 
capitulates data  for  fovir  locations.  Percy 
Thomas  would  have  put  two  somewhat  large 
diameter  turbines  on  a  l(X)0-foot  tower,  and 
even  three  could  be  carried. 

Because  the  large-diameter  machine  has  a 
higher  cut-in  wind  speed  than  does  a  small- 
er machine,  a  multiple  array  of  smaller- 
diameter  turbines  carried  in  a  structural 
framework  may  be  better  suited  to  this 
region  of  "moderate  winds".  The  Danish  and 
German  studies  have  favored  that  approach 
for  moderate  wind  regimes.  Figure  7  sug- 
gests an  array  that  tops  out  at  850  feet 
above  ground.  The  power-producing  capa- 
bilities of  that  machine  are  tabulated  on  the 
bottom  of  the  figure. 


TABLE  l.-A  DESCRIPTION  OF  WIND  POWER  POTENTIAL  OVER  6  WEATHER  STATION  SITES  IN  THE  U.S.  GREAT  PLAINS 


Afflirillo, 
Tex. 


Topaka, 
Kans. 


Wichita, 
Kans. 


'X' 


Huron, 
S.  Dak. 


Fargo, 
N.Dal. 


Height  of  wind  (instruments,  feet  above  ground) 

Annual  average  wind  (speed  reported  by  U.S.  Weather  Service) (m.p.h.) 

Estimated  annual  average  speed  at  500-toot  tower  height  (m.p.h.) 

Estimated  annual  power,  kw.-hr.,  recoverable  by  a  210-ft.  diameter  wind  turbine  fitted  with  ( )  kw. 

of  generating  capacity,  rated  for  35  or  30  m.p.h.  maximum  wind  spMd 

Average  kw.-hr.,  per  installed  kw 

Estimated  annual  average  speed  at  1,000-toot  tower  height  (m.p.h.) 

Estimated  annual  power  kw.-hr.,  recoverable  by  t  210-loot  diameter  wind  turbine  fitted  with  ( ) 

kw.  of  generating  capacity,  rated  for  35  or  30  m.p.h.  maximum  wind  speed 

Average  kw.-hr.,  per  installed  kw 


33 

12.7 
20.7 

S8 

11.4 
16.9 

32 
13.3 
21.8 

33 
13.3 
21.7 

41 
11.2 
17.9 

88 

14.6 
20.3 

7.3X10* 

0.227 

22.6 

4.7X10* 

0.231 

18.5 

8.2X10* 

0.245 

23.8 

8.1X10* 

0.241 

23.7 

5.2X10* 

0;256 

19.4 

7.0X10" 

0.217 

22.2 

8.85X10* 
0.275 

5.5X10* 
0.271 

9.9X10* 
0.307 

9.8X10* 

0.306 

6.0X10* 
0.295 

8.55X10* 
0.265 

>  3,220  kw.-hr  per  year. 


FIG.  6.-A  PROPOSED  GREAT  PLAINS  WIND  TURBINE  STATION  COMPRISING  1  210-FOOT 
DIAMETER.  2-BUDED  TURBINE  ATOP  A  1.000-FOOT  TOWER 


Data  Source:  See  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Environmental  Service  Publications,  "Cllma- 
tography  of  the  United  States,"  of  the  following  numbers:  Amarilk),  82-41:  Topeka,  82-14; 
Wichita,  82-14;  Casper.  82-48;  Huron,  82-39;  Fargo.  82-32. 

FIG.  7.-A  PROPOSED  GREAT  PLAINS  WIND  TURBINE  STATION  COMPRISING  20  50-FOOT 
DIAMETER,  2-8LAOED  TURBINES  ARRAYED  ON  A  600-FOOT  TALL  TOWER 


IjocaiiM 

Amarilk), 
Tex. 

richiU. 
Kans. 

'tt 

Fano. 
N.  Dak. 

Annual  average  wind  speed  (miles  per 
hour) 

Total  installed  generator  capacity,  kihi- 
watts 

Total  annual  output,  kilowatt-hour 

Average  kilowatt-hour  per  installed  klto- 
watt 

22.6 

3.220 
8. 85X10* 

.275 

23.8 

3,220 
9.9X10* 

.307 

18.5 

2.030 
5.5X10* 

.271 

22.2 

3,220 
8.55X10* 

.265 

Location 


Amarilk). 
Tex. 


Wichita, 
Kans. 


Topeka. 
Kans. 


FariB, 
N.  Oak. 


Annual  average  wind  speed  (miles  per 
hour) 20.7  21.8  16.9  20.3 

Total  installed  ganarator  capacity.  Mo- 
watU ^. 2.125  2,125  1,230  2. 12S 

Total  annual  output,  klk)watt-hour 7.00X10*      7.60X10*       4.0x10*         6.74X10 

Average  klk)watt-nour  per  installed  kilo- 
watt.  38  .36  .31  .32 
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Using  the  results  of  Table  1  and  those  at 
the  bottom  of  Figure  7,  what  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  possibilities  of  large- 
scale  wind  power  in  the  Great  Plains? 

Use  the  least  attractive  of  the  wind  re- 
gimes, that  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  There  are 
about  3  X  106  square  miles  of  prairie  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  land  where  winds  are 
equal  to  or  much  better  than  those  of 
Topeka. 

Plant  factors  for  the  proposed  wind  turbine 
stations  are  low:  0.27  for  the  single  210' 
diameter  wheel,  0.31  for  the  array  of  60' 
diameter  wheels.  In  1969  fossil-fueled  steam 
electric  plants  achieved  plant  factors  as  high 
as  0.56.  The  Shlppingport  nuclear  pisuit 
achieved  0.67,  and  the  highest  achieved  for 
nuclear  stations  was  0.69.  Therefore  (0.69/ 
0.31)  (1.230)  =2.74  Kw  of  installed  wind  sta- 
tion capacity  must  be  provided  to  match 
1.0  Kw  of  installed  nuclear  plant  capacity. 
(This  assumes  that  routine  maintenance  of 
wind  station  can  be  accomplished  during 
doldrum  periods — a  reasonable  assumption.") 

What  is  the  maximum  potential?  If  a 
station  of  the  Flg:ure  7  type  were  centered  in 
each  square  mile  of  this  area,  the  total  gen- 
erating capacity  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
(3.5  X  10»)  [4  Z  10»/(0.69)  (8760)1=189.000 
Megawatts  of  nuclear  central  plant  installed 
capacity. 

The  total  installed  capacity  of  electricity 
generating  plants  in  the  U.S.  in  1960  was 
about  100,000  Megawatts.  Total  projected  re- 
quired capacity  for  the  year  2000  is  as  much 
as  1,600,000  Megawatts.  I  feel  that  over  a 
100,000  megawatt  contribution  toward  (15) 
(100.000)  megawatt  deficit  might  properly 
be  called  significant. 

The  myth  that  anmuil  average  xoind  speeds 

of  30  mph   are  required  for  economical 

power  generation 

I  feel  that  the  preceding  paragraphs  laid 
the  ground-work  that  will  put  the  lie  to  the 
second  misconception  about  wind  power:  the 
concept  that  wind  power  makes  sense  only 
where  the  annual  average  wind  speed  equals 
30  mph.  That  statement  appeared  in  1964 
in  (10),  page  334,  as:  "Economical  power 
generation  requires  an  average  annual  wind 
velocity  of  about  30  mph — ". 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  higher  the 
annual  average  wind  speed,  the  cheaper  the 
electricity  generated  by  wind  power  will  be. 
Figure  8,  adopted  from  Goldlng  (12)  quanti- 
fies that  relationship. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  Fig\ire  8 
is  the  distinct  hook  in  the  curve  which 
centers  at  an  annual  mean  wind  speed  of 
about  18  mph. 

Surely  if  we  had  3.5  x  10*  square  miles  of 
unused  area  in  the  United  States  where  an- 
nual average  wind  speeds  of  30  mph  pre- 
vailed, we  would  be  in  great  luck.  Let  us 
assume  that  there  are  4.000  square  miles  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Washington  and  the 
Presidential  Range  where  30  mph  annual 
average  speed  occurs  at  a  little  as  150  feet 
elevation  above  local  ground.  Goldlng  de- 
signed a  225-foot  diameter  machine  for  such 
a  regime.  3,670  kw  of  Installed  capacity  would 
yield  12,650  KWHR  per  annum. 

Four  thoiisand  such  machines  would  pro- 
duce electricity  equivalent  to  the  produc- 
tion of  five  1,000  megawatt  central  stations. 
At  the  expense  of  some  visual  pollution.  New 
England  could  obtain  about  20  percent  of 
her  projected  1970  to  2000  generating  plant 
growth  in  this  way.  And  again  total  fuel 
cost  for  all  time  would  be  zero. 

It  has  been  shown  that  wind  generators 
could  produce  significant  power  In  wind  re- 
gimes considerably  lower  than  those  having 
30  mph  annual  average  speeds.  But  can  such 
electricity  be  economic?  That  point  was  dealt 
with  qualitatively:  can  it  be  quantified? 

The  following  estimates  for  installed  wind 
generator  plant  are  taken  from  the  liter- 
ature: 

(a)  Palmer— 1946— #191/Kw:  production 
of  six  units. 
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(b)  Palmer — 1945— «100/Kw:  production 
of  one  hundred  units  per  year. 

(c)  Thomas — 1948 — $68/Kw:  based  on 
production  of  a  thousand  units. 

(d)  Goldlng— 1951— »210/Kw:  production 
of  one  machine,  proved  design. 

(e)  Volgt— 1963— •323/Kw:  production  of 
one  machine,  new  design. 

In  the  United  States,  assembly-line  pro- 
duction of  thousands  of  units  per  year  per- 
mits the  production  of  a  400  horsepower  (310 
Kw)  automobile,  complete.  1971,  saleable  at 
retaai  for  »4100:  about  $13  per  Kw.  Air  com- 
pressors sell  for  as  little  as  $25  per  Kw,  air 
compressors  plus  driving  electric  motors  for 
$45  per  Kw.  Farm-type  windmills,  complete, 
can  be  purchased  with  tower,  pump  and 
storage  tank  for  $240  per  Kw.  (their  manu- 
facture Is  now  down  to  a  few  hundred  units 
per  year).  So.  what  Is  a  reasonable  estimate 
for  the  array-type  wind  plant  made  up  of  50- 
foot  diameter  units? 

I  estimate  the  following: 

(a)  1  to  100  units  per  year:  $360/Kw. 

(b)  Up  to  1000  units  per  year:  $250/Kw. 

(c)  Up  to  20,000  units  per  year:  $100/Kw. 

The  Topeka,  Kansas  machine  wovUd  there- 
fore cost  no  more  than  $274  per  equivalent 
nuclear  central  plant  Kw  at  69%  plant  fac- 
tor, if  a  serious  wind  power  program  were  to 
be  started.  Whether  or  not  $274  per  Kw  for 
a  totally  pollution-free  electricity  generating 
system  requiring  no  fuel  Is  "economic"  will 
be  discussed  later. 

The  myth  that  vHnd  power  generating  ca- 
pacity must  be  backed  up  one-for-one  by 
other  firm  generating  capacity 

The  last  popiUar  myth  about  Wind  Power 
is  that  Wind  Power  must  be  accepted  as  a 
random  energy  source. 

The  wind  is  a  random  source,  and  because 
of  hourly,  dally  and  seasonal  variations  In 
energy  flux,  there  are  high  peaks  and  deep 
hollows  in  the  output  curve.  Wind  turbines 
with  high  cut-in  speeds  have  particularly 
large  gaps  in  production.  The  problem  and 
its  solution  are  described  in  Figures  9  and  10. 

Figure  9  shows  velocity  duration  curves  for 
the  wind  at  several  New  England  locations. 
They  shape  of  the  velocity  duration  curve  is 
typical  of  that  found  anywhere  on  earth. 
The  consequences  of  wind  turbine  cut-In 
speed  and  partial  output  between  cut-in 
speed  and  rated  speed  are  also  apparent. 

In  Figure  10  we  see  the  power  duration 
curve  corresponding  to  one  of  the  velocity 
duration  curves.  It  is  apparent  that  most  of 
the  energy  is  harvested  during  less  than  half 
of  the  hours  of  the  year  and  that  an  energy 
deficit  exists  for  a  sizeable  fraction  of  the 
year. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  use  ex- 
cess power  generated  during  the  fresh  wind 
periods  to  generate  some  storable  energy 
which  can  then  be  consumed  during  the 
lean  wind  periods.  At  least  three  "storables" 
have  been  suggested  over  the  last  40  years: 

(a)  pumped  hydraulic  storage. 

(b)  compressed  air. 

(c)  hydrogen. 

For  wind  power  systems  of  the  size  pro- 
posed herein,  pumped  hydraulic  storage  Is 
probably  not  feasible.  I  have  suggested  using 
Lake  Superior  as  an  upper  reservoir  for  a 
very  large  system.  Assiuning  a  maximum  level 
change  of  ±2  feet,  which  matches  the  nat- 
ural variation  in  level,  the  head  between 
Superior  and  Huron-Michigan  would  vary 
between  21  and  19  feet.  The  mass  of  water 
In  a  layer  2  feet  deep  by  31,700  square  miles 
In  area,  when  dropped  through  low  head  tur- 
bines at  20  feet  head,  overall  efficiency =85%, 
will  store: 

if  drained  down  over  24  hours,  2.64X10* 
Megawatts. 

If  drained  down  over  30  days,  882  Mega- 
watts. 

And  even  though  the  idea  sounded  king- 
size  when  first  mentioned.  It  Is  not  very 
significant  when  faced  with  the  problem  of 
storing  up  to  100  days'  output  In  a  system 
of  the  order  of  10"  Megawatt  capacity. 
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There  la  very  little  low-head  pumped  stor- 
age Installed  in  the  Great  Plains  fiood- 
control  system  as  of  now.  There  is  consider- 
able capacity  there,  but  back-fitting  is  prob- 
ably out  of  the  question. 

The  generation  of  hydrogen  gas  by  elec- 
trolysis, storage  of  product  as  gas  or  liquid, 
then  conversion  tx>  electricity,  does  i^pear 
to  be  feasible. 

More  and  more  is  written  about  hydrogen 
as  the  Idetd  fuel.  Goldlng  and  his  colleagues 
studied  hydrogen  as  a  wlnd-power-system 
storable  several  years  ago  (14) .  In  1971  Jones 
discusses  liquid  hydrogen  as  the  Ideal  fuel 
of  the  future  (15). 

There  cure  many  schemes  for  modifying  a 
large  wind  power  system  into  a  hydrogen- 
generating  system.  One  could  go  ail  the 
way.  generate  nothing  but  direct  ciurent, 
feed  It  all  to  electrolyzers,  collect  and  store 
the  hydrogen  gas.  The  oxygen  gas  becomes 
a  by-product  whose  economic  value  is  not 
taken  account  here.  The  gas  could  be  used  for 
easy  transport  of  energy,  since  energy  can 
be  transported  via  pipeline  gas  for  about 
one  tenth  the  cost  of  transporting  electricity 
(16). 

The  gas  oould  be  used  In  many  ways: 

(a)  For  the  gasification  of  coal  In  the 
northwest  coal  fields.  The  resultant  product, 
"high  BTU  pipeline  gas",  could  be  trans- 
ported thence  by  pipeline  to  the  nation's  fires. 
It  would  be  a  relatively  pollution-free  fuel, 
but  far  from  the  ideal.  And  stack  (Nox)  and 
thermal  effluents  would  be  generated  in  Its 
use  as  a  fuel. 

(b)  For  direct  combtistion  as  fuel.  Pipeline- 
transported  hydrogen  can  fuel  most  any  com- 
btistion process,  with  water  vapor  as  the  only 
effluent.  But  even  though  heat  rejected  In 
Camot-llmited  machines  is  solar -derived  in- 
varient  heat  in  this  system.  Its  heat  would 
have  all  the  aspects  of  thermal  pollution 
from  fossil -fuel  fired  or  nuclear  systems. 

(c)  For  consumption  in  fuel  cells  which 
would  produce  electricity  and  product  water. 
This  method  hsis  many  down-stream  advan- 
tages associated  with  it.  like  the  substitution 
of  relatively  inexpensive  in-ground  hydrogen 
gas  pipelines  for  above-ground  transmission 
lines. 

But  storage  in  addition  to  the  pipeline 
capacity  would  have  to  be  provided.  Natural 
gas  has  been  stored  by  pumping  it  back  into 
gas  wells.  It  Is  possible  that  depleted  naturaJ 
gas  wells  might  suffice  as  hydrogen  gas  stor- 
age. There  are  many  such  wells  in  the  Great 
Plains  Region.  If  pressure  tank  storage  Is  re- 
quired, the  added  cost  would  be  quite  high. 
Liquefaction  and  tank  storage  as  a  liquid 
Is  probably  far  more  economic,  unless  the  de- 
pleated  gas  well  idea  works. 

Ground  water  in  the  region  would  l>e 
filtered  to  feed  the  electrolytic  cells.  If  the 
hydrogen  Is  fuel-celled  into  electricity  In 
the  same  wastershed,  the  product-water  will 
exactly  replace  the  consumed  feed  water. 

Is  any  of  this  economic?  We  had  arrived  at 
an  installed  cost  of  $274  per  constant  Kw 
capacity  using  the  least  attractive  but  most 
abundant  of  our  wind  regimes.  Now  add : 

gstimated  dollar 
per  kilowatt 

(1)  Supply  of  filtered  ground  water  to 

electrolyzer 2 

(2)  Provide  electrolyzer  plants  of  about 

60  megawatt  Input  capacity 10 

(3)  Provide  hydrogen  liquefaction  plant 

and  storage  adequate  to  store  one 
fourth  of  a  year's  output 70 

(4)  Install  hydrogen-air  fuel  cell  central 

stations,  10  to  20  megawatt  size..    6S 

Total  added  cost  per  Kw  for 
firming  by  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  hydrogen  and  fuel-cell 
method  147 

If  the  Idea  of  back-ln-tbe-well  storage 
of  hydrogen  gas  were  to  work,  a  significant 
reduction  in  storage  subsystem  cost  could 
be  realized. 
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Thla  new  system  suffers  from  a  cascade  of 
process  efficiencies.  We  could  expect  no  bet- 
ter than  90%  In  the  electrolysis  process, 
probably  no  better  than  80%  in  any  com- 
pression back-ln-the-well  storage  scheme, 
and  perhaps  65%  In  the  fuel -cell  conversion 
to  electricity. 

Three  Firm  Power  Systems  Energy 
From  the  Winds 

To  continue  the  analysis,  set  up  three 
cases. 

Case  1.  Assume  that  all  the  wind  generated 
power  Is  used  to  generate  hydrogen  gas  which 
Is  sold  off  for  coal  gasification.  Assume  that 
either  the  hydrogen  or  the  high  B.t.u.  pipe- 
line gas  is  stored  by  compressing  back  into 
depleted  wells,  that  storage  feature  coating 
$40/Kw.  Assume  that  25%  of  the  capacity 
must  go  through  the  storage  process  at  80% 
efficiency.  Then  the  2.74  Kw  per  equivalent 
nuclear  Kw  becomes  (3/4)  (2.74/0.90)  +  (1/4) 
(2.74/(0.90)  (0.80)  =2.28  +  0.95  =  3.23  Kw  and 
the  installation  cost  per  equivalent  nuclear 
Kw=  (2.28)  (100)  =228  +  (0.95)  (162)  =  144/ 
$372/equlvalent  Kw. 

This  $372/Kw  unit  would  put  6,020  KwHrs. 
of  power  Into  the  electrolyzer  in  one  year. 
Each  Kwhr  should  produce  at  least  8.2  stand- 
ard cubic  feet  of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  Thus 
one  year's  output  per  unit  would  be  49,400 
8FC  of  hydrogen  gas. 

In  1969  one  could  purchase  pure  liquid 
hydrogen  for  $0.79  per  pound,  delivered  as  a 
cryogenic.  One  pound  of  liquid  would  vapor- 
ize to  191  SCP  of  gas.  Therefore  one  year's 
production  could  be  valued  at  $203.  In  (15) 
Jones  suggests  that  the  coat  of  hydrogen  gas 
f.o.b.  plant  might  drop  as  low  as  20  cents  per 
1000  standard  cubic  feet.  If  the  price  to  a 
coal  gaslfler  were  set  at  30  cents  per  1000  SCF. 
the  $372  Investment  would  earn  $14.82  per 
year  rather  than  $203  per  year.  (In  1969  the 
natural  gas  sold  In  quantity  to  central  sta- 
tions cost  as  much  as  35  cents  per  1000  SCF, 
and  the  cost  is  rising.)  Hydrogen  gas  worth 
$40  per  1000  SCF  would  make  this  system 
economic. 

Case  2.  Assume  that  all  the  power  Is  used 
to  generate  hydrogen  gas  which  is  stored  as 
necessary  In  depleted  natural  gas  wells  to 
provide  a  constant  annual  flow  of  pure  hy- 
drogen by  pipeline  to  a  multiplicity  of  fuel- 
cell  central  stations.  Again  assume  that  well 
storage  costs  $40 /Kw,  that  25%  of  annual 
capacity  must  go  through  storage,  and  that 
fuel  cells  cost  $65 /Kw  and  convert  H,  back  to 
electricity  (a  65%  efficiency. 

The  installation  cost  of  this  system,  per 
equivalent  nuclear  Kw  (ignoring  transporta- 
tion costs)  = 

(2.28)  ($100/Kw)  =$228  for  wind  plant. 
+  (0.95)  ($152/Kw)  =  144  for  electrolysis  and 

25%  gaseous  stor- 
age. 
+(0.69)  ($65/Kw)     =     46  for    enough    fuel- 
cell  to  accept. 

(.69)  (8760) KWHRS 

worth  of  Hydrogen. 
Total 417/equlvalent        nu- 
clear Kw  input. 

But  output  electrical.  Is  only  65%  of  Input 
to  the  fuel  cell.  Therefore  417/.65  =  $642  in- 
vestment is  required  to  obtain  at  the  fuel- 
cell  terminals  the  equivalent  output  of  one 
Kw  nuclear  Installed  capacity. 

There  is  probably  also  a  d.c./a.c.  conver- 
sion efficiency  no  better  than  0.95,  so  $676 
Is  required. 

This  system  will  produce  6,040  Kwhrs  of 
electricity  per  year.  At  2  cents  per  KWHR 
this  system  would  earn  $120.80  per  year  and 
would  be  very  economic.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  typical  annual  production  expenses  of 
0.76  mills  per  KWHR  of  1969  steam-plant 
practice  wouJd  be  applicable  to  this  system. 
At  1  cent  per  KWHR  this  system  would  not 
be  economic. 

How  much  per  KWHR  will  absolutely  pol- 
lution-free electricity  be  worth  by  1980? 
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Case  3  is  the  same  as  Case  2  except  that 
additional  Installation  cost  of  the  order  of 
$28  Is  added  to  pay  for  liquefaction  and  tank 
storage  of  liquefied  hydrogen.  The  total  in- 
stalled cost  per  equivalent  nuclear  Kw  rises 
to  $445.  And  again  because  of  the  65%  fuel 
cell  efficiency,  the  Investment  per  equivalent 
nuclear  Kw  rises  to  $720. 

If  electricity  can  be  marketed  for  2  cents 
per  KWHR,  this  system  would  be  qmte  com- 
petitive. At  1  cent  per  KWHR  it  would  not 
be  economic.  Again,  how  much  per  KWHR 
will  absolutely  pollution-free  electricity  be 
worth  by  1980? 

Certainly  the  following  attributes  of  a 
wind  power-hydrogen-fuel-cell  power  system 
should  be  considered  along  with  the  nimiljers 
al>ove  when  deciding  whether  or  not  such 
a  system  is  economic : 

(a)  There  is  no  dependence  on  either  do- 
mestic or  foreign  sources  for  fuel.  No  man 
will  have  to  breathe  coal  or  uranium  dvist  to 
feed  this  system.  No  land  need  be  laid  waste 
by  strip  mimng.  No  oil  need  wash  up  on  our 
shores. 

(b)  This  system  produces  no  effluent  of 
any  kind  other  than  released  oxygen  gas 
and  piare  water. 

(c)  This  system  redistributes  invariant 
heat,  operating  in  rhythm  with  the  natural 
heat  budget  of  the  earth. 

(d)  This  system  requires  no  cooling  water. 

(e)  This  system  should  be  able  to  avoid 
acquisition  of  additional  real  estate  devoted 
solely  to  the  generation  of  electricity.  Mul- 
tiple use  of  grazing,  agricultural  and  wood- 
land would  be  required. 

(f)  The  major  components  of  this  system 
could  be  built  by  assembly-line  techniques 
in  existing  aircraft,  automobile,  or  armament 
factories  throughout  the  land.  Creation  of 
this  system  cotild  actually  be  substituted  for 
automobile  construction  without  social  or 
economic  loss. 

(g)  The  technology  required  for  this  sys- 
tem (except  for  the  $66  per  Kw  fuel-cell) 
is  so  well  understood  that  perfected  machines 
could  start  to  flow  from  assembly  lines  In 
three  years.  A  longer  R&D  program  is  prob- 
ably required  to  convert  Apollo  fuel-cell 
technology  to  low-cost  fuel-cell  technology. 
But,  the  provision  of  electrolytlcally  pre- 
pared pure  hydrogen  (and  perhaps  oxygen 
too)  as  fuel  should  ease  the  fuel-cell  devel- 
opment significantly. 

Potential  for  Atlantic  Coast,  Alaska. 
California 

The  discussion  above  has  not  mentioned 
several  other  large  parts  of  the  United  States 
in  which  significant  winds  are  available. 

There  are  very  excellent  winds  blowing 
over  the  shallow  waters  of  Nantucket  Shoals 
and  Georges  Bank.  An  analysis  suggests  that 
a  constant  10,000  Megawatts  might  be  har- 
vested from  that  area  alone.  Such  a  resource 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  dally  flow  of 
350,000  barrels  (each  42  gals.)  of  fuel  oil 
for  all  time  without  depletion!  One  cotild 
guarantee  the  pollution-free  nature  of  the 
wind  power  system. 

There  are  also  excellent  winds  offshore  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Nantucket  west  and 
south  to  Charleston. 

And  the  winds  over  the  entire  Aleutian 
Archipelago  are  very  strong.  It  la  now  profit- 
able to  liquefy  natural  gas  in  the  offshore 
gas  flelds  of  Alaska  and  sell  it  to  Japanese 
LNG  carriers.  Liquefied  hydrogen  prepared 
by  wind  power  in  the  Aleutians  and  brought 
by  LNO  tanker  to  the  California  Coast  might 
be  very  economic.  And  if  automobile,  truck, 
train  and  airplane  engines  are  gradually  con- 
verted to  use  liquid  hydrogen  as  proposed  by 
Jones  (15)  and  others,  California  might  spar- 
kle once  again. 

I  believe  there  is  a  strong  case  for  revived 
interest  in  Wind  Power.  It  could  be  very  com- 
petitive when  a  complete  generation-trans- 
mission-consumption electricity  system  is 
considered.  It  certainly  can  be  the  essential 
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ingredient  of  pollution-free  power  systems. 
And  it  is  such  a  gentle  alternative  to  high 
temperature  combustion,  fiiaslon  and  fusion 
schemes  I 
n.  A  BEComs  soTTKCB  OP  POLLTrnoN-raxx 

UnCRGT:    SXA-THXBMAL   ORAOIXNTS 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  as  advocate  for 
development  of  an  even  larger  resource  of 
Invariant  energy. 

Insolation  at  the  surface  of  the  seas,  plus 
seasonal  melt-down  of  the  polar  ice  caps  by 
solar  energy,  creates  astronomically  huge  vol- 
lunes  of  warm  surface  sea  water  and  near- 
freezing  deep  ocean  water.  The  thermal  gra- 
dient that  exists  between  water  at  the  surface 
and  water  1000  feet  beneath  that  surface  can 
be  as  large  as  46  degrees  F,  with  the  upper 
temperature  as  high  as  86  F.  A  perfect 
Carnot-cycle  heat-engine  could  operate 
across  such  a  temperature  differential  with 
a  thermal  efficiency  of  8.2%. 

In  1929,  Georges  Claude  produced  22  Kw 
of  usefiil  power  from  a  heat  engine  working 
across  a  thermal  gradient  of  less  than  20  de- 
grees F  (17).  The  government  of  France  has 
maintained  an  office  charged  with  the  devel- 
opment of  ocean  thermal  gradient  power 
since  the  20*8.  In  1947-1953  they  constructed, 
tested  and  commissioned  two  3.5  Megawatt 
units  off  the  Gold  Coast  (18).  The  French 
produced  the  significant  literature  in  this 
field  until  1966. 

The  P^ench  analyses  suggested  that  this 
process  would  not  be  of  Interest  to  a  country 
whose  coasts  lie  entirely  in  a  temperate  zone. 
Putnam  ( 1 )  in  1953  dismissed  Ocean  Thermal 
Gradients  as  irrelevant  to  the  energy  needs 
of  the  U.S.  The  1984  Energy  R&D  Review 
Panel  Report  (10)  merely  copied  Putnam's 
statements. 

But  all  of  these  gentlemen  had  forgotten 
the  greatest  of  all  ocean  currents,  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  washes  7.46  x  10"  lbs.  of  tropi- 
cal water  per  second  along  our  Florida- 
Georgia  coast.  And  in  1966,  Anderson  and 
Anderson  made  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
and  estimated  that  182  x  10"  KWHR  per  year 
of  electrical  power  could  be  obtained  from 
that  source  (19). 

The  significance  of  that  number  must  sink 
in  a  bit :  the  projected  demand  for  electricity 
In  this  country  in  the  year  1980  Is  2.8  x  10>* 
KWHR. 

It  is  almost  Ironic  that  this  concept,  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  entire  Job  fifty  to  ninety 
times  over  is  given  zero  mention  in  the  Sep- 
tember, 1971  Scientific  American  (11).  Is 
this  not  worthy  of  at  least  a  mild  protest  I 
A  proposal  for  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico 

It  la  proposed  that  an  offshore  system  be 
designed,  constructed  and  Installed  for  ex- 
traction of  this  energy. 

The  main  area  proposed  Is  shown  In  Figure 
11,  a  sea  lane  lying  near  the  main  axis  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  from  Sombrero  Key  up  to  a 
point  abreast  Charleston.  Figure  12  shows  the 
relationship  of  this  area  to  established  and 
proposed  fishing  grounds:  there  is  no  con- 
flict at  all. 

The  second  area  proposed  Is  out  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  but  in  the  Northeast  and 
Eastern  portions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "ITie 
thermal  difference  potentials  of  these  areas 
are  shown  In  Table  2,  and  a  good  Idea  of 
the  mlcrostructiu-e  of  these  gradients  off 
Miami  U  given  in  Figure  13  (20).  A  section 
through  this  path,  taken  abreast  FcMt 
Pierce.  Is  given  in  Fig.  14,  and  a  good  idea  of 
the  velocity  microstructure  along  the  path 
is  given  in  Fig.  16  which  sbowa  a  section 
abreast  Miami  In  August.  In  sum,  these  data 
plus  other  supporting  research  show  clearly 
that: 

(a)  there  Is  a  huge  flow  of  warm  surface 
water  along  the  Gulf  Stream. 

(b)  there  are  vast  quantities  ot  cold  water 
lying  beneath  that  warm  water.  This  cold 
water  moves,  but  quite  slowly  with  respect  to 
the  surface.  There  Is  a  small  north-to-aouth 
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counter-current  which  helps  replenish  the 
cold  water  resource. 

(c)  there  is  good  anchor  holding  groiuid 
at  depths  between  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-six  hundred  feet  in  this  lane.  Much 
of  the  seabed  actually  includes  layers  of  very 
competent  limestone  that  extends  westward 
and  upward  Into  Florida:  low-cost  tunneling 
from  shore  to  anchor  site  Is  feasible. 

(d)  there  is  strong  evidence  that  marine 
fouling  would  be  Insignificant  on  surfaces 
moored  in  these  waters  where  at  least  2.2 
knots  (113  cm/sec)  of  current  la  flowing 
(21). 

The  above  oceanog;Taphy  is  supported  by 
data  in  (22),  (23),  (34),  (26).  (26).  (27), 
(28)  and  (29),  (30),  (31).  (32),  (38),  (34). 
(35),  (36),  (37)  and  (38). 

TABLE  2. -THERMAL  DIFFERENCES:  GULF  OF  MEXICO, 
FLORIDA  STRAITS  AND  THE  U.S.  SOUTHEAST  COAST  TO 
HATTERAS 


Northeast  Florida  Gulf  stream 

and  eastern  Straits,  axis  to  the 

portion  of  Key  West  shore.  Cape 

Average  temperatures          Gulf  ot  to  Cape  Kennedy  to 

given                                  Mexico  Kennedy  Hatteras 


February: 
Surface  temper*- 

ture 

Temp«rature  it 
2.000' 

76.5 
48.0 

71.5 
44.0 

71.5 
42.5 

AT,«F 

28.4 

27.5 

29.0 

May: 
Surface  tempera- 
ture  

Temperature  at 
2,000' 

77.9 
44.1 

80.0 
51.0 

76.0 
41.0 

AT,«F._ 

33.8 

29.0 

35.0 

August: 

Surface  tempera- 
ture  

Temperature  at 
2.000' 

86.0 
43.0 

85.0 
51.0 

78.0 
39.0 

AT,«F 

43.0 

34.0 

39.0 

November: 
Surface  tempera- 
ture  

Temperature  at 
2,000' 

76.5 
45.0 

82.0 
51.0 

78.5 
44.1 

AT.oF 

31.5 

31.0 

34.4 

How  can  this  energy  be  put  to  use  as  elec- 
tricity in  the  United  States?  At  least  two 
systems  are  proposed : 

System  1.  The  ocean  thermal  gradients  are 
used  to  generate  water  vapor  (steam)  or  the 
vapor  of  some  intermediate  workliig  fluid 
such  as  Freon.  This  vapor  is  then  expanded 
through  turbines  to  drive  generators,  syn- 
chronized to  an  a.c.  net.  The  a.c.  electrical 
power  la  transported  along  tether  lines  to 
anchor  points  In  the  sea  bed,  collected  in 
larger  sea  bed  cables,  carried  ashore,  and 
transported  as  high  voltage  a.c.  power. 

System  2.  The  ocean  thermal  gradients 
are  used  in  a  vapor  cycle  to  generate  direct 
current.  The  direct  current  is  fed  to  elec- 
trolyzers  which  are  also  fed  distilled  water. 
The  released  hydrogen  Is  transported 
through  a  hollow  tether  to  an  anchor  point 
In  the  sea  bed,  collected  In  larger  In-sea-bed 
pipelines,  and  transported  thence  as  elec- 
trolytlcally pure  hydrogen.  The  released  oxy- 
gen Is  fed  into  the  flowing  sea  water  as  a 
nutrient,  or.  la  partially  captured  and  piped 
ashore  as  an  economic  good.  The  hydrogen 
is  converted  to  electricity  in  10  to  20  Mega- 
watt fuel-oeU  central  stations  dotted 
throughout  the  country  along  branching  in- 
ground  pipelines. 

There  are  many  variants  within  each  aya- 
tem.  For  example,  there  is  excellent  chance 
of  placing  hydrogen  generating  stations  in 
caverns  or  tunnels  bored  seaward  in  the 
limestone  layers  (38).  The  major  south- 
north  energy  transmission  path  should  be 
in-sea-bed  pipeline  or  cable.  A   major  gas 
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transmission  line  in  the  bed  of  the  Florida 
canal  system  to  the  west  coast,  thenoe  in 
the  sea  bed  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into 
Louisiana.  Texaa,  the  great  Southwest,  Is 
certainly  to  be  Included.  Tickets  could  be 
sold  throughout  the  World  for  attendance 
at  the  opening  of  the  Texas  terminal  of  the 
Florida  to  Texas  hydrogen  gas  line. 

What  will  the  generating  stations  look 
like?  They  will  resemble  huge  vertical  tube 
boilers,  built  into  a  longitudinal  strength 
girder  which  will  permit  their  construction, 
launch,  travel  to  mooring  site  and  submer- 
gence on  site  Into  position  as  a  ship's  hull. 

These  hvdls  will  be  moored  to  ride  Juat 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  the  Gulf 
Stream,  each  will  ride  to  a  tether  like  a  huge 
kite.  The  exposed  hot-aide  boiler  tubes  will 
extend  outward  from  a  central  pressure  hull 
in  which  the  steam  plant,  generators,  dis- 
tillers and  electrolyzers  will  be  contained. 
The  bottom  decks  of  this  hull  will  house  the 
condenser.  The  condenser  Intake  will  extend 
downward,  semi-flexible  ducting  of  stream 
lined  cross  section,  riding  the  tether  which 
serves  as  its  principal  tensile  member.  This 
intake  duct  will  reach  down  to  the  cold 
water  mass  2.000  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
The  condenser  discharge  will  also  be  fitted 
with  a  duct  that  will  return  warmed  bottom 
water  to  that  level  where  It  will  be  thermally 
stable. 

The  station  wUl  be  fltted  with  a  ballasting 
system  which  will  permit  adjustment  of 
draft  as  oncoming  flow  varies,  seasonally. 
There  will  also  be  a  tall  access  trunk  which 
will  permit  the  entire  station  to  be  sub- 
merged at  least  100  feet  beneath  the  surface 
In  anticipation  of  hurricanes.  Figure  16  is  a 
simple  sketch  of  a  100  Megawatt  unit.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  an  individual  unit  might  be 
larger,  say  400  Megawatt  capacity. 

Calculating  the  Theoretical  Upper-Limit 
Potential.  What  is  the  total  possible  capabil- 
ity of  such  a  system? 

If  all  7.45  X  10"  lbs  per  second  of  warm 
Gulf  Stream  water  gave  up  an  average  of 
one  Btu  per  pound,  a  general  cooling  of  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  woxild  result. 

If  7.45  X  10"  Btu  per  second  were  converted 
into  power  in  a  heat  engine  with  a  maximum 
thermal  efficiency  of  8  percent  and  a  total 
overall  efficiency  of  2  percent  (a  very  con- 
servative assumption,  which  could  accommo- 
date a  significant  shcHl^ning  of  condenser 
intake  should  natural  replenishment  of  cold 
water  be  much  less  than  now  thought  likely) , 
14.9  X  10"  Btu  per  second  would  be  converted 
to  useful  electricity.  (The  rejected  heat 
wotild  in  the  greater  Atlantic  Ocean  system 
redress  seventy-five  percent  of  the  general 
cooling.) 

14.9  X  10«  Btu  per  second  for  (8760)  (3600) 
seconds  equals  4.70  x  16"  Btu  which  Is  the 
equivalent  of  about  14  x  lO^*  KWHRS  per 
year. 

But  can  this  be  captured  by  any  reason- 
able amount  of  surface  placed  In  the  stream? 

It  appears  impractical  to  cover  the  entire 
cross  section  of  about  2  x  10*  square  meters 
of  area  within  say,  the  90  cm/sec  region  of 
ng.  15.  So,  assume  that  an  East-West  line 
of  15  hulls  of  the  configuration  of  Fig.  16 
were  placed  with  individual  hulls  on  one 
mile  centers.  Then,  mile  after  mile  for  600 
times,  place  a  similar  15-hull  line,  staggered 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  (southward) 
line.  Total  system  capacity  would  be  7.5  x  10» 
Megawatts. 

At  one  half  mile  spaclngs  (which  would 
still  permit  complete  swing  freedom  of  in- 
dividual moorings).  Total  System  Capacity 
would  be  3  X  10"  megawatts. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  stations 
should  not  have  plant  factors  comparable 
to  those  of  land-based  stations.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  16  mile  lane  width  could  not 
be  increased  to  20  miles  or  lengthened  to 
600  miles. 

There  Is  capacity  here  to  generate  enough 
electricity,    convert    It    into    hydrogen,    and 
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then  reconvert  that  to  electricity,  to  satisty 
the  total  demands  of  the  most  energy-de- 
manding country  on  earth.  And  with  the 
wind  power  system  proposed  above,  there 
is  enough  capacity  to  put  the  entire  trans- 
portation industry  plus  the  electric  utility 
Industry  on  a  pollution-free  non-depleting 
invariant  heat  basis. 

Calculating  Economic  CompetitiveTiess 

la  the  ocean  thermal  gradient  concept 
economic? 

Flatly,  yes.  The  least  expensive  of  the  1969 
crop  of  fossil-fuel  fired  stations  priced  out 
at  $107  per  installed  Kw.  This  is  the  now- 
celebrated  Four  Comers  No.  4  Plant.  It  la 
estimated  that  the  submerged  boiler  steam 
plant  complete  with  tethers,  anchors.  Intake 
ducts  and  sea  bed  connectors  would  cost  no 
more  than  two  times  that  amount  per  Kw, 
$214. 

Assuming  90%  efficiency  of  feed  water 
preparation  and  electrolysis  plus  65  7o  ef- 
ficiency of  reconversion  by  fuel  cell  to  elec- 
tricity, a  $365  investment  will  produce  6,040 
Kwhrs  of  electricity  per  year. 

At  one  cent  per  Kwhr,  this  system  would 
be  economic. 

And  in  this  case  the  product-water  wovUd 
represent  a  for-free  Ocean  Distillation  Sys- 
tem of  first-order  magnitude.  There  is  also 
the  enormous  by-product,  oxygen  gas,  which 
must  have  some  economic  good.  If  for  noth- 
ing else,  it  could  be  used  for  treatment  of 
sanitary  wastes  and  rejuvenation  of  polluted 
river  mouths  along  the  South  Atlantic  Coast. 
Ecological  Impact 

What  is  the  ecological  impact  of  the  Ocean 
Thermal  Gradient  Concept?  It  is  thought  to 
be  too  small  to  measure. 

If  there  are  any  vital  biota  in  the  2000- foot 
deep  strata  that  could  not  stistain  a  five- 
degree  warming  and  redistribution  to  a 
higher  stratimi.  then  the  system  could  be 
questioned.  Others  have  suggested  that  noth- 
ing but  good  would  accompany  such  an  up- 
welling  action.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
In  the  surface  strata  that  would  suffer  from 
momentary  exposure  to  water  one  to  five 
degrees  cooler  than  ambient.  No  physical 
harm  like  shaker  screen  abrasion  would  be 
possible  to  upper-strata  biota  streaming 
around  the  boiler  tubes. 

m.    RECAPrrOXATION 

Recent  literature  concerning  the  Energy 
Crisis  has  failed  to  give  appropriate  em- 
phasis to  two  major  sources  of  pollution-free 
energy:  large-scale  Wind  Power  and  large- 
scale  Ocean  Thermal  Gradient  Machines. 
Those  sources,  coupled  with  a  hydrogen-plus- 
fuel-cell  distribution  and  electricity-genera- 
tion concept,  offer  a  chance  to  place  the 
entire  electric  utility  and  transportation  In- 
dustry in  the  country  on  a  pollution-free 
invariant  energy  basis. 

An  acceptable  technology  exists  for  all 
aspects  of  both  processes:  five  years'  develop- 
ment with  existing  underemployed  technical 
talent  could  Improve  that  technology.  The 
components  are  those  that  could  be  manu- 
factured in  existing  imderemployed  indus- 
trial plants  using  existing  lat>or  forces. 

The  electricity  produced  by  the  proposed 
systems  is  economic  even  by  today's  false 
yardsticks:  by  1980  It  would  be  a  genuine 
bargain. 

Why  Is  such  a  possibility  Ignored?  Why 
do  men  as  competent  and  respected  as  David 
J.  Rose,  speak  time  after  time  about  the  need 
for  hundreds  of  milliona  of  dollars  per  year 
for  additional  breeder  reactor  research  and 
fusion  reactor  research,  and  then  gratuitously 
suggest  that  "a  research  program  of  a  few 
million  dollars  per  year  seems  appropriate 
at  this  stage"  when  mentioning  solar  ener- 
gy? (40)  Is  It  Impertinent  to  ask  why  not 
spend  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  to  get  on  with  producing  hardware  in 
systems  whose  feasibility  has  already  been 
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demonstrated,  and  toss  the  small  bone  to  the 
more  sophisticated  programs? 

Need  we  bother  very  much  at  all  with  fis- 
sion and  fusion  U  there  are  alternatives? 
Would  there  be  some  unacceptable  stigma  to 
our  society  If  we  were  to  opt  for  an  energy 
system  whose  science  and  technology  would 
be  ^ery  unsophisticated?  Because  Russia  has 
a  gas-cooled  breeder-reactor  program,  an 
MHD  program,  and  a  Tokamak  program, 
must  we  expend  our  wealth  on  similar  pro- 
grams If  we  don't  need  them?  Russia  does 
have  winds,  but  she  has  no  Gulf  Stream  I 

Is  the  United  States  willing  to  give  proper 
attention  to  some  very  unsophisticated,  low- 
key,  gentle,  alternative  solutions  to  her 
energy  crisis? 
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INA  CORP. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  KTT.BERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now,  we  have  been  hearing  reports 
about  the  flight  of  major  corporations 
from  the  central  cities  to  the  suburbs. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  cases  these 
reports  have  been  all  too  true.  However, 
in  Philadelphia,  the  new  city  government 
has  begim  working  to  reverse  that  trend. 

The  administration  of  Mayor  Franlc  L. 
Rizzo  has  initiated  an  active  campaign 
to  keep  existing  corporate  headquarters 
in  the  city  and  to  attract  new  businesses. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, city  officials  are  meeting 
with  business  leaders  to  determine  their 
chief  concerns  and  to  begin  Immediately 
to  solve  those  problems. 

Recently,  the  success  of  this  new  policy 
was  illustrated  when  the  INA  Corp.,  one 
of  the  city's  largest  firms,  annoimced  its 
intention  to  build  an  addition  to  its  cor- 
porate headquarters  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  enter  an  announcement  of 
that  decision  into  the  Record: 

INA  CORP. 

Mayor  Frank  L.  Rlzzo  today  announced 
that  INA  Corporation,  one  of  Philadelphia's 
major  business  organizations,  wUl  break 
ground  this  spring  for  a  $24  million,  26- 
story  office  building  In  center  city. 

With  the  Mayor  as  be  made  the  statement 
at  a  press  conference  was  Donald  E.  Meads, 
executive  vice  president  of  INA  Corporation. 

"Our  plans,  which  have  already  received 
preliminary  approval  by  the  Art  Commis- 
sion," Mr.  Meads  said,  "Indicate  the  faith  of 
INA  Corporation  In  Philadelphia  as  a  city 
In  which  to  live  and  do  business." 

Harry  R.  Bellnger  City  Representative 
and  Director  of  Commerce  said:  "The  In- 
surance Co.  of  North  America  which  Is  part 
of  INA.  has  been  in  Philadelphia  for  180 
years  and  It  Is  heartening  that  they  think 
enough  of  this  city  to  spend  $24  million 
on  this  new  building.  We — the  administra- 
tion— are  actively  seeking  to  encourage  other 
corporations  to  move  their  headquarters  to 
Philadelphia  and  there  is  no  stronger  argu- 
ment than  this  kind  of  Investment  by  a 
satisfied  customer." 

The  new  building  will  be  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  present  INA  headquarters 
structure,  which  faces  John  F.  Kennedy 
Plaza.  The  new  building  will  face  Arch  Street. 
The  two  INA  buildings  will  occupy  the  entire 
block  bounded  by  Arch,  Cuthbert.  16th  and 
17th  Streets. 

An  architect's  rendering  of  the  new 
building  depicts  a  modem  office  building 
with  clean,  unbroken  lines.  Midway  up  the 
structure  Is  a  wlndowless,  vented  floor  which 
will  house  essential  mechanical  equipment. 
That  floor  Is  not  included  In  the  total  of  26 
stories. 

The  height  of  the  new  structure,  to  the 
tc^  of  the  roof  parapet,  will  be  368  feet  or 
100  feet  higher  than  the  present  INA  Build- 
ing. Gross  building  area  will  be  660,000 
square  feet,  of  which  500,000  will  l>e  usable 
for  office  space. 

Between  300  and  500  construction  workers 
will  be  employed  In  putting  up  the  new 
building  over  a  period  of  30  months.  When 
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completed,  the  new  building  will  provide 
space  for  about  2,000  office  workers. 

Meads  said  the  new  building  will  enable 
INA  Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
bring  together  most  of  their  employees  who 
have  been  scattered  through  several  offices 
In  other  buildings  in  center  city. 

The  corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  will 
also  continue  to  occupy  the  present  INA 
headquarters  building,  which  was  completed 
in  1925. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  new  building  will 
be  finished  by  the  middle  of  1974. 

Meads  said  that  INA  Corporation  has 
owned  part  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  now 
going  to  build  since  the  19608.  The  last  par- 
cel on  the  block  was  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration In  January,  1971. 

OveraU  sup>ervislon  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Mr.  Meads,  who  heads  INA  Corporation's  Fi- 
nance and  General  operational  group.  Proj- 
ect manager  will  be  Thomas  A.  Graham,  of 
Meridian  Engineering,  Inc. 

Owner  and  developer  of  the  new  building 
is  INA  Properties,  Inc.,  a  whoUy  ovmed  sub- 
sidiary of  INA  Corporations.  The  archltec- 
turtJ  work  Is  being  done  by  Mltchell/Glur- 
gola  Associates  of  Philadelphia. 

The  construction  work  wUl  be  a  joint  ven- 
ture by  M.  J.  Brock  and  Sons.  Inc.,  and  Dan- 
iel J.  Ke&tlng  Company.  The  Brock  company 
is  an  INA  Corporation  subsidiary. 


•'THE  SILVER  CAPER"— INCREDIBLE 
AR'nCLE  IN  PHILADELPHIA  MAG- 
AZINE ON  ILLEGAL  MELTING  OP 
SILVER  COINS.  AND  A  SUDDENLY 
HALTED  GRAND  JURY  INVESTI- 
GATION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  icissouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  price  of  silver  began  to  rise  in  the 
early  1960's  from  90  cents  a  troy  oimce 
to  $1.29 — the  level  at  which  the  silver 
in  a  standard  silver  dollar  is  worth  $1 — 
silver  coins  began  to  disappear  from  cir- 
culation, and  no  matter  how  many  coins 
the  mints  turned  out  working  three 
shifts  a  day,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  there  were  widespread  shortages 
of  coins  for  commercial  purposes.  Under 
legislation  initiated  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  smd  Currency,  Con- 
gress met  the  crisis  by  enacting  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965,  authorizing  the  use  of 
a  clad  cupronlckel  material  for  dimes 
and  quarters,  and  a  clad  material  of 
copper  and  40  percent  silver  for  half- 
dollars.  A  torrent  of  coins  i>ouring  out 
of  three  mint  facilities  finally  ended  the 
shortage,  although  half-dollars  re- 
mained out  of  general  circulation  until 
last  year,  after  we  had  changed  the  com- 
position of  this  coin  also  to  cupro- 
nlckel. 

But  for  several  years,  in  the  1960's, 
coins  were  in  such  short  supply  in  an 
expanding  economy  that  some  enter- 
prisers were  buying  them  up  from  vend- 
ing machine  companies,  banks,  and 
other  sources  and  selling  them  at  sub- 
stantial premiums  to  businessmen  who 
urgently  needed  coins  in  order  to  operate 
and  who  would  pay  almost  any  price  to 
get  them. 
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GOVEKNMEirr   CONTKOIXKD   FUCS   OF   8ILVXB  TO 
PROTCCT  8U.VXR  COINS 

Until  the  coin  shortage  was  ended,  the 
Treasury  kept  a  lid  on  silver  prices  by 
selling  vast  quantities  of  silver  at  $1.29 
per  oimce.  This  prevented  the  price 
from  going  above  a  level — $1.36  per 
ounce — at  which  the  silver  in  pre-1965 
dimes,  quarters,  and  half-dollars  of  90 
percent  silver  content  would  be  worth  at 
least  the  face  value  of  the  coins.  How- 
ever, although  it  was  unprofitable  to 
melt  silver  coins  for  their  silver  content, 
the  hoarding  of  these  coins  continued, 
especiadly  when  it  became  clear  that 
the  Government  would  soon  be  running 
out  of  silver  it  could  offer  for  sale  sis  a 
means  of  controlling  silver  prices  at  $1.29. 
One  of  the  steps  taken  at  this  time  was 
to  end,  after  1  year's  notice,  the  re- 
deemability  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
outstanding  $1  silver  certificates  in  silver 
buUion. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965,  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to 
prohibit  the  melting  of  silver  coins.  This 
ban  was  imposed  administratively  before 
the  Treasury  permitted  the  price  of  silver 
on  the  open  market  to  rise  without 
Government  hindrance. 

A  SUDDEN  CHANCE  OF  POSITION 

In  December  of  1968,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  established  by 
the  Coinage  Act  of  1965  to  recommend 
further  changes  in  coinage  legislation, 
proposed,  in  an  administration  bill  for- 
warded to  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  that  the  ban  on 
the  melting  of  silver  coins  be  made 
mandatory  and  permanent.  But  the 
Nixon  administration,  in  May  of  1969, 
reconvened  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Coinage  and  at  the  Treasury's  urging 
the  Commission  reversed  its  previous 
position  on  coin  melting  and  recom- 
mended lifting  the  prohibition  on  melt- 
ing then  in  effect.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Davl<^  M.  Kennedy  immediately  can- 
celed the  melting  ban,  the  same  day. 

The  puzzling  thing  about  this  change 
in  the  Commission's  attitude  was  that 
the  Commission's  membership  was  ex- 
actly the  same  in  May  1969,  as  it  had 
been  in  December  1968,  with  only  one 
exception:  In  the  interim.  Secretary 
Kennedy  had  succeeded  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  and  as  its  ex  officio 
chairman. 

During  subsequent  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  new  coinage  legislation  in  1969,  I 
asked  the  then  General  Coimsel  of  the 
Treasury,  Paul  W.  Eggers,  who  was  the 
Nixon  administratirai's  chief  witness  on 
the  bill,  why  the  Joint  Commission  had 
so  suddenly  and  completely  reversed  it- 
self on  the  issue  of  melting  coins. 

TESTIMONY     BEFORE     BANKING     AND     CT7SRENCT 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  colloquy  took  place  on 
this  issue: 

Mrs.  S1TU.IVAN.  Mr.  Eggers,  while  there  Is 
no  urgency  about  this  legislation  that  I  can 
see,  I  think  the  Treasury  has  waited  far  too 
long  to  ask  for  this  leg^latlon  to  take  silver 
out  of  coinage.  •  •  • 

Now,  I  have  got  several  questions,  and  the 
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first  one  Is  this.  Why  did  the  Treasury 
Department  change  Its  position  on  the  ques- 
Uon  of  prohibiting  the  melting  or  export- 
ing of  silver  coins,  and  what  were  the  argu- 
ments used  in  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage  to  convince  the  Commission  to  re- 
verse the  position  they  had  taken  on  this  the 
previous  December? 

Mr.  Eggers.  The  first  coin  melUng  ban 
that  ever  existed  in  our  country,  I  ijelieve 
was  instituted  In  1967.  It  was  necessary  be- 
cause dimes  and  quarters  which  contained 
sUver  were  in  danger  of  being  melted  because 
of  the  ruing  price  of  silver.  Coin  melting 
would  have  reduced  our  supply  of  coins  avail- 
able for  circulation.  So  to  keep  our  coins  in 
circmatlon  the  ban  was  then  instituted. 
When  the  cupro-nickel  dimes  and  quarters 
become  available  in  ample  quantities  the 
reason  for  the  melting  ban  no  longer  existed. 
In  discussing  this  issue  we  felt  that  any  coin 
properly  belongs  to  its  owner.  It  is  his  prop- 
erty, and  if  he  wants  to  melt  It,  he  should 
have  the  right  to  melt  It. 

Mrs.  SoijjvAN.  WeU,  don't  you  feel  that 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  repealing  the  ban 
on  melting  of  sUver  coins,  in  fact  actually 
created  a  windfall  for  the  very  people  who 
had  been  most  responsible  for  the  worat  part 
of  the  coin  shortage  back  in  1964,  people  who 
were  buying  up  silver  coins  and  hoarding 
them  and  buying  them  by  the  bag  and  by 
the  ton  and  creating  this  aptiflclal  shortage? 

Mr.  EoGEBs.  Some  probably  profited  from 
It,  but  we  are  short  of  sUver  in  this  country 
and  we  use  more  sUver  than  we  produce  and 
therefore,  we  felt  that  by  lifting  the  ban 
If  sUver  was  going  back  into  the  market- 
place where  it  is  needed,  they  should  be  able 
to  make  this  sliver  available  for  use. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  Secret  Service  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  on  the  melt- 
ing of  com.  There  was  some  melting  of  coin 
going  on  during  this  period  but  our  problem 
was  a  shortage  of  manpower  to  completely 
enforce  the  coin  meltmg  ban. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  This  was  what  I  was  going 
to  ask  you.  Is  It  true  that  these  coins  were 
being  melted  surreptitiously  and  also  were 
being  exported  by  coin  bootleggers. 

Mr.  EOGERs.  We  have  had  some  InftMina- 
tion  to  that  effect.  Of  course  whenever  we 
had  the  information  our  Secret  Service 
moved  in.  But  we  Just  could  not  police  it 
completely.  That  is  our  real  problem. 

Mrs.  StTLLivAN.  Well,  has  anyone  been  pros- 
ecuted for  melting  silver  coins? 

Mr.  Eggers.  A  few  have  been  prosecuted. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  How  much  of  the  activity 
in  the  sliver  futures  market,  the  speciUation 
In  sUver  futures,  has  been  based  on  anticipa- 
tion of  sUver  being  used  for  the  coinage  of 
a  sUver  dollar  which,  like  the  half  doUar 
we  now  have.  Just  would  not  circulate? 

Mr.  Eggers.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  I  think  I  would 
like  to  first  state  that  we  feel  there  Is  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  thU  legislation  In  that  the 
market  price  has  fluctuated  up  and  down 
during  the  past  years.  The  speculators  have 
been  trying  to  second-guess  Treasury.  The 
thing  we  want  to  emphasize  is  that  we  are 
not  In  the  silver  business.  When  our  task 
force  met,  we  said  we  are  going  to  give  the 
market  some  certainty  so  that  both  silver 
buyers  and  sellers  know  what  we  have  on 
hand  and  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

And  that  is  the  thing  I  think  we  can  ac- 
complish here  today  by  getting  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  books. 

Mrs.  StTLLiVAN.  This  is  what  I  want  to  try 
to  develop.  As  long  as  the  Treastiry  has  been 
the  principal  factor  in  determining  the  price 
of  silver  in  this  country,  that  is  the  avaU- 
abUity  of  sliver  from  the  Treasury  has  been 
that  principal  factor,  has  the  Treasury  De- 
partment attempted  in  any  way  at  all  to 
find  a  means  to  cut  down  on  the  gambling 
In  sliver  prices,  which  has  been  a  very  dis- 
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ruptlve  thing,  I  think,  Insofar  as  our  defense 
Industries  are  concerned  and  the  Industries 
using  silver? 

Mr.  Egoers.  Just  since  the  announcement 
of  our  Joint  Coinage  Commission  policy  In 
May  of  this  year,  we  have  watched  the  silver 
price  go  down  to  under  $1.80  an  ounce  and 
then  qiUckly  rise  to  around  $1.88.  We  don't 
think  any  drastic  things  have  really  hap- 
pened to  cause  these  movements.  I  think 
everybody — both  the  users  and  producers — 
right  now  can  see  exactly  how  much  silver 
the  Treasury  has  and  when  we  are  going 
to  be  out  of  It.  I  think  the  market  Is  reacting 
very  favorably. 

Mrs.  SuixivAH.  Well,  from  your  knowledge 
of  it  do  you  think  that  we  should  have  Oov- 
emment  controls  of  any  kind,  regulation  of 
ftny  kind  of  the  margins  or  the  practices  In 
these  future  exchange  dealings  in  products  or 
comxnodities  not  subject  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  like  silver,  copper,  zinc?  These 
are  completely  unregiilated  markets  dealing 
in  the  most  essential  of  defense  and  indus- 
trial materials,  and  nobody  regulates  them. 
Should  we  have  any  such  power? 

Mr.  EcGEKS.  As  General  Counsel  I  cannot 
right  now  state  a  future  policy  for  Treasury. 
I  would  have  to  sit  with  heads  higher  up 
In  Treasury  before  I  could  make  a  statement 
about  what  our  future  policy  would  be. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Yes;  can  you  tell  me  why 
was  the  volume  of  silver  offered  by  the  Treas- 
\iry  each  week  cut  down  from  2  million  to 
lY,  million  ounces  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Commission  In  May?  Wets  this  to  reduce 
the  supply  available  to  the  market  so  that 
the  price  covild  go  up  for  the  silver 
producers? 

Mr.  EcoEKS.  No,  ma'am.  This  reduction  was 
recommended  by  the  task  force  which  I 
chaired,  and  we  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time 
in  discussing  varloxis  proposals.  We  thought 
about  going  to  a  million  ounces  a  week.  We 
thought  about  going  to  2  million  a  week 
for  6  months  and  then  down  to  a  million 
and  a  half  in  a  gradiiated  scale.  But  we 
finally  came  up  with  a  million  and  a  half. 
We  were  trying  to  give  the  market  a  transi- 
tion period  to  adjust  to  private  supply.  We 
reached  a  million  and  a  half  rather  than 
some  graduated  scale  because  It  would  be 
easier  to  determine  when  we  are  going  to  be 
out  of  stiver. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  StnxiVAN.  When  you  reduced  the  vol- 
ume of  silver  offered  In  weekly  sales  and 
opened  up  the  bidding  to  anyone  who  wanted 
to  bid,  not  restricting  It  as  you  did  before 
only  to  American  Industries  with  a  definite 
history  of  iising  silver  with  proof  that  they 
were  not  boarding  it  but  were  actually  using 
It.  when  you  took  that  one  step  which  was 
Intended  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  was  the 
other  step  of  eliminating  or  repealing  the 
ban  on  melting  of  coins  intended  to  let  the 
silver  users  take  advantage  of  whatever  silver 
coins  they  bad  been  able  to  accumiilate?  In 
other  words,  were  you  giving  the  producers  a 
higher  price  or  an  opportunity  by  reducing 
the  volume  of  the  sliver  but  on  sale  each 
week  and  then  turning  aro\ind  and  saying 
to  the  sliver  iisers,  all  right,  we  are  giving  the 
coins  miners  this  hand  out  or  this  favor,  now 
you  can  go  ahecMl  and  melt  coins,  any  coIdb 
you  have  acquired  and  it  wont  be  Illegal. 
Was  this  part  of  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  EcGxas.  I  chaired  the  silver  policy  task 
force  and  we  did  not  sit  there  and  say  now 
what  goodies  are  we  going  to  give  to  the  users 
now  what  goodies  are  we  going  to  give  to  the 
producers?  I  stated  as  chairman  of  that  ocon- 
mittee,  let  us  do  that  which  la  the  best  and 
the  best  policy  for  the  public  as  a  whole.  And 
this  is  the  thing  we  tried  to  keep  In  mind. 
On  lifting  the  melting  ban  some  things  that 
Influenced  us  were,  first,  there  was  no  longer 
a  shortage  of  circulating  coins  and  that  was 
the  main  reason  for  instituting  the  ban.  Sec- 
ond, we  did  not  feel  that  we  had  the  author- 
ity to  keep  the  ban  on  Indefinitely.  Tbere 
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had  never  been  a  previous  ban  on  melting 
coins  In  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
And.  so  we  thought  It  was  time  for  us  to  Uft 
It,  and  we  were  going  to  lift  it  and  forget 
about  trying  to  balance  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen In  the  marketplace,  who  Is  going  to  be 
unbf^py  and  who  Is  going  to  be  h^py.  I 
think  we  took  all  of  the  factors  into  con- 
sideration and  we  reached  the  conclusion  this 
was  the  best  policy  the  Treasury  task  force 
could  recommend  to  the  Joint  Coinage 
Commission. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Well,  I  have  been  asking 
these  questions  about  the  decision  and  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Coinage  and  the  activities  of  the  Treasury 
because  up  'til  now  we  have  had  no  report 
from  the  Joint  Commission  on  Coinage  or 
explanation  for  any  of  their  decisions,  and 
the  Commission  was  set  up  In  the  1965  Coin- 
age Act  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  to  advise  the  President  and  to  advise 
the  Congress,  but  I  don't  remember  seeing 
any  report  to  the  Congress  from  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Coinage.  And  of  ooiirse  only 
two  members  of  this  committee,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member,  are 
allowed  to  serve  on  that  Commission.  So  I 
think  the  oommittee  Is  entitled  to  a  report 
from  the  Commission  giving  its  reasoois  for 
its  recommendation  of  these  changes  In  otir 
coinage  poUcy.  If  it  is  Just  supposed  to  be  a 
rubberstamp  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  the  position  of  Mr.  Barr  In  Decem- 
ber, and  then  reversing  Itself  completely  for 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  May,  I  was  Just  wondering  if 
it  served  a  useful  purpose. 

REWAROrNC     THE     HOAJU>ESS     AND     SPECUUiTORS 

I  was  completely  unsatlsfled  by  this 
explanation,  as  I  told  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1969,  when  the  coinage  legislation 
was  before  us.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
administration  was  deliberately  going 
out  of  its  way  to  reward,  with  windfall 
profits  resulting  from  the  then  high  price 
of  silver,  the  very  people  whose  unpa- 
triotic and  selfish  hoarding  of  silver  coins 
in  1963,  1964,  and  thereafter  had  con- 
tributed so  strongly  to  the  coin  shortage 
which  had  almost  paralyzed  some  types 
of  commerce  in  the  United  States. 

Once  they  became  free  to  melt  down 
the  coins  they  had  accumulated,  these 
coin  speculators  could  reap  huge  profits. 
But  the  profits  were  going  to  individuals 
who  had  acted  in  deliberate  disregard  of 
the  naticmal  Interest — a  reward  for  hav- 
ing caused  unbelievable  Inconvenience  to 
the  entire  public. 

8UDDKN  TERMINATION  OF  GRAND  JUST 
INVESTIGATION 

Now  comes  an  Incredible  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  magazine  which  claims 
that  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  melting 
coins  came  Just  as  a  coin  broker  in  New 
Jersey  was  being  investigated  by  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  in  Philadelphia  for  al- 
legedly having  operated  a  mammoth 
coin  melting  operation  during  the  time 
it  was  illegal  to  melt  coins. 

The  prosecution  was  halted,  the  article 
declares,  because  the  Justice  Department 
felt  the  change  in  TreMury  regulations 
making  it  no  longer  illegal  to  melt  coins 
"weakened"  the  case's  "Jury  appeal"  and 
a  Justice  spokesmsm  indicated  that  Uie 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  melting  was  the 
governing  factor  in  not  pursuing  the 
case. 

The  sequence  of  events  described  in 
this  amazing  article  are  too  significant  to 
dismiss  as  mere  coincidences. 

The  implications  of  murder  and 
bribery  and  political  Interference  in  a 
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criminal  case  contcdned  in  the  msigazlne 
article  should  be  pursued.  I  have,  there- 
fore, written  to  the  Attorney  General 
asking  for  a  full  report  on  this  matter. 

There  are  references  in  the  article  to 
attempts  to  bribe  or  infiuence  former 
Congressman  William  Cahill  of  New  Jer- 
sey, now  Gtovemor  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  a  highly  respected  colleague  here  for 
many  years.  The  article  makes  clear  that 
Gkjvemor  Cahill  "never  was  reached"  and 
that  a  purported  $20,000  offer  was  "re- 
jected outright"  by  an  associate  of  the 
then-Congressman  who  "never  passed  it 
on  to  Cahill."  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
think  former  Congressman  Cahill  could 
have  been  involved  in  any  of  these 
shenanigans,  but  if  there  was  a  $20,000 
bribe  offer  made  to  an  associate,  it  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  the  investigation 
should  have  gcme  forward,  regardless  of 
any  subsequent  change  in  Treasury  reg- 
ulations. 

WAS  THERE  A  CONNECTION? 

If  political  pressure,  or  any  other  kind 
of  pressure,  was  placed  on  the  Treasury 
Department  under  Secretary  Kennedy  to 
lift  the  coin  melting  ban  just  at  the  time 
when  a  coin  broker  was  being  investi- 
gated by  a  Federal  grand  jury  for  having 
allegedly  violated  the  melting  prohibi- 
tion, £ui  apology  Is  owed  to  the  American 
people  and  particularly  to  the  distin- 
guished men  and  women  then  serving  on 
the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage, 
several  of  whom  expressed  deep  concern 
to  me  at  the  time  about  the  Treasury's 
reversal  of  its  position,  and  were  mysti- 
fied as  to  why  the  Treasury  wanted  the 
ban  lifted  at  that  particular  time.  What 
was  the  need?  What  was  the  rush? 

If  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coin- 
age was  denied  information  it  should 
have  had,  its  usefulness  as  an  advisory 
agency  for  the  Treasury  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  so  compromised  that  the 
C(»nmlssion  should  be  abolished. 

CONSEQUENCES  OP  COIN  HOARDXNO 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  of  the  Members  who 
were  In  Congress  in  1963  and  1964  whea 
the  coin  shortage  hit  businesses  through- 
out the  country,  will  wearily  remember 
the  clamor  from  their  constituents  in 
seeking  help  in  obtaining  coins  frran 
the  banking  system.  Many  Members  put 
in  many,  many  hours  of  time  and  effort 
trying  to  get  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  channel  needed  coins  to  businesses  in 
their  districts.  But  an  unholy  alliance  of 
bank  officials  and  coin  brokers  and 
racketeers  was  siphoning  off  billions  of 
coins  into  hiding — and  many  of  these 
coins  were  put  up  as  collateral  for  100 
percent  loans  and  left  in  bank  vaults 
without  even  having  to  pay  storage  costs. 

ARTICLE  ALLEGES  CRIMINAL  ACnVITT 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  the 
article  from  Philadelphia  magazine  takes 
on  particular  slgniflcance.  Millions  of 
those  coins  apparently  ended  up  in  ille- 
gal melting  pots,  for  recovery  of  their 
silver  content  as  the  price  of  silver  went 
up  and  up  and  up. 

The  silver  bubble  eventually  burst  and 
silver  prices  sank  for  a  while  almost  back 
to  the  pre-1968  controlled  level  of  $1.29 
after  having  gone  well  over  $2.50.  But  in 
the  meantime,  a  lot  of  coin  hoarders  and 
speculators  got  rich  once  they  could 
legally  turn  a  "frozen"  asset  into  cur- 
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rency.  And,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 

magazine  article,  some  coin  speculators 
did  not  wait  until  it  became  legal  to  melt 
down  their  coins. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Philadeli^la  magazine.  February 

1972] 

The  Siltzs  Caper 

(By  Oaeton  Fonzl) 

On  the  morning  of  September  27th,  1968, 
a  waitress  named  Mildred  Faust  was  walking 
through  the  rear  parking  lot  of  the  Prince 
Inn  Diner  on  Route  130  in  Pennsauken,  N.J. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  work.  As  she  walked  by 
a  light  green  Plymouth  parked  at  the  back  of 
the  lot,  she  glanced  Into  It  and  saw  a  man 
who  appeared  to  be  asleep  at  the  wheel.  His 
Jacket  was  folded  over  the  seat  beside  him 
and  his  head  was  slouched  forward.  Mildred 
Faust's  first  thought  was  that  he  was  Just 
another  guy  sleeping  off  a  good  night's  drunk. 
Then  she  moved  closer  and  saw  the  large 
dark  crust  of  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the 
man's  head  and  she  knew  that  the  man  was 
not  asleep. 

The  man  was  a  n.S.  Treasury  agent  named 
James  White  and  he  had  been  shot  in  the 
head  with  his  own  .32-caIlber  revolver.  It  was 
not  his  service  weapon  but  one  which  he 
kept  in  his  briefcase  or  glove  compartment. 
He  was  44  years  old  and  had  a  wife  and  two 
young  children. 

Within  minutes  after  MUdred  Faust  dis- 
covered the  body,  the  parking  lot  of  the  diner 
was  swarming  with  Pennsauken  cops.  Police 
detective  Tom  Volgt  was  one  of  the  first  on 
the  scene  and  immediately  began  a  rough 
preliminary  examination.  (It  was  so  rough 
that  the  FBI  later  refused  to  make  its  own 
examination  because  the  scene  had  been 
disturbed  too  much.)  Police  Chief  Joe  Brook 
also  arrived  on  the  scene  and  confided  to 
someone  that  It  was,  at  least  In  his  opinion, 
a  suicide.  Two  days  later,  long  before  any 
investigation  was  completed,  he  told  a  re- 
porter it  definitely  was  suicide. 

There  were  a  number  of  investigations 
surrounding  the  death  of  Treasury  agent 
James  White.  A  few  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Secret  Service  and  White's  own 
unit,  the  Aloohcd,  Tobacco  Tax  &  Firearms 
Division  of  the  Treasxiry  Department,  as  weU 
as  the  State  Police  and  the  Camden  County 
Prosecutor's  Office  participated.  But  the 
Pennsauken  Police  Department  had  primary 
Jurisdiction  and  when  the  Investigations  were 
completed  It  was  Chief  Brook,  usually  tight- 
lipped  In  his  relations  with  the  news  media, 
who  called  a  special  press  conference.  Brook 
announced  that  White's  death  was  officially 
being  listed  as  a  suicide. 

Now,  during  the  course  of  its  investigation 
of  one  of  the  most  incredible,  enormously 
profitable  and  yet  unprosecuted  criminal 
operations  ever  uncovered  In  this  area, 
Philadelphia  Magazine  has  learned  from  un- 
derworld sources  that  Treasury  agent  Jamee 
White  was  murdered. 

He  was  shot  by  a  hired  killer  who  Is  some- 
times called  "The  Dog,"  a  professional  crimi- 
nal who  may  have  murdered  at  least  seven 
other  persons.  The  Dog  was  paid  $6000  to 
kui  White  but  was  not  told  that  his  victim 
was  a  Federal  agent.  When  The  Dog  later 
learned  of  White's  Identity,  he  asked,  says 
one  source,  for  "like  ten  times  that."  He  was 
given  an  additional  $36,000.  The  Dog  told 
at  least  two  close  associates  that  he  killed 
James  White.  He  Is  still  in  PhUadelphla  to- 
«lay  and  occasionally  works  as  a  coUector  for 
a  loan  shark. 

A  PEW  MONTHS  after  Treasury  agent  James 
White  was  murdered,  a  Pennsauken  patrol- 
man named  Dominic  Terenzl  was  abruptly 
transferred  from  his  regular  prowl  car  as- 
signment to  a  graveyard -shift  desk  Job  within 
police  headquarters.  There  were  at  least  two 
strange  things  about  Terenzl 's  transfer:  First, 
the  type  of  desk  Job  to  which  he  was  assigned 
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was  usxuaiy  handled  by  a  $4000-a-year  clvU- 
lan  and  did  not  particularly  require  the 
skills  of  20  years  of  police  experience.  Sec- 
ondly, the  "official"  reason  given  Terenzl  for 
his  transfer  to  a  desk  Job  was  that  he  had 
a  back  Injury.  Terenzl  did  have  a  back  Injury, 
but  he  had  never  complained  about  It  or 
lost  any  time  because  of  It.  In  fact,  his  back 
never  bothered  him  from  the  time  it  was 
Injured — more  than  ten  years  before  the 
transfer. 

Terenzl  felt  he  knew  the  real  reason  for 
his  transfer  and  that  It  was  not  unrelated  to 
the  nerve-wracking  harassment  he  had  been 
suffering  In  the  past  several  months.  Includ- 
ing a  continuing  series  of  threatening  tele- 
phone calls — In  spite  of  changing  his  un- 
listed number  six  times — and  an  attempt  to 
bum  his  house  down. 

Then,  a  week  after  he  was  assigned  to  his 
desk  Job,  Terenzi's  20-year-old  son,  Dominic 
Jr.,  was  found  dead  in  a  car  in  Camden.  His 
body  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  through 
cinders,  he  was  badly  beaten  and  covered 
with  dirt  and  blood.  Yet  when  the  Camden 
County  Coroner's  Office  finally  Issued  a  death 
certificate — three  months  after  the  boy's 
death — the  official  cause  of  death  was  listed 
as  "bronchopneumonia."  This  also  despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  small  needle  hole 
directly  between  his  eyes  and  that  he  had 
been  injected  with  a  narcotic  strongly  laced 
with  phosphorous  and  strychnine. 

Dominic  Terenzl  believes  there  Is  a  con- 
nection between  these  series  of  incidents,  as 
well  as  the  later  brutal  beating  he  suffered  by 
unknown  assailants  who  knocked  out  several 
of  his  teeth,  dislocated  his  Jaw  and  broke  his 
nose,  a  beating  which  came  one  night  after 
he  was  assigned  to  the  only  walking  beat  ever 
given  to  a  Pennsauken  policeman. 

Terenzl  believes  the  connection  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  was  work- 
ing as  an  undercover  Informer  for  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  which  at  that  time  was  in- 
vestigating the  myriad  and  mysterious  op- 
erations of  a  local  sliver  dealer  named  Myron 
"Pep"  Levin. 

Calling  Pep  Levin  a  local  silver  dealer  Is 
like  calling  Sylvan  Boolnlck  heavyset.  It 
doesn't  qxUte  do  the  Job.  There  was  a  point 
when  Pep  Levin  was  a  principal  factor  In  the 
world  sUver  market.  In  a  smaU  room  in  the 
rear  of  his  front  operation.  Rochester  Formal 
Wear,  a  tuxedo  sales  and  rental  business  on 
Route  38  near  Admiral  Wilson  BotOevard, 
Levin  had  a  battery  of  Telex  wire  machines 
and  telephones  which  kept  him  in  touch  with 
the  commodity  markets  here  and  abroad.  He 
dealt  In  millions  of  dollars  daily.  Money — 
real  money — sometimes  overflowed  his  tables. 
SmaU  mountains  of  bagged  coins  clogged 
the  room.  In  the  basement,  huge  stacks  of 
silver  bars  awaited  shipment.  His  own  pri- 
vate fleet  of  armored  trucks  roUed  the 
highways.  Big  Jet  airliners  were  hired  to 
haul  shipments.  Old  hearses  stuffed  with 
bags  of  coins  moved  quietly  in  and  out  in 
the  dead  of  night.  Crews  of  men,  some  moon- 
lighting policemen  with  guns  strapped  to 
their  belts,  handled  fortunes  In  silver  by  the 
minute. 

And  while  it  lasted.  Pep  Levin  made  a  lot 
of  money.  An  awful  lot  of  money.  In  1968  he 
reported  a  gross  income  of  close  to  $100  mil- 
lion. One  hundred  million  dollars. 

Not  bad  for  a  kid  from  Camden  raised  In 
a  Jewish-Italian  ghetto.  The  only  things 
going  for  him  at  one  time  were  that  he  had 
a  family  clothing  business  to  get  Into  and 
that  he  was  once  taught  history  in  Junior 
high  by  a  guy  named  Bill  Cahill.  But  he  was 
a  hustler.  Peppy  Levin  was,  a  sharp-nosed, 
qulck-grlnnlng,  fast-talking  wheeler-dealer 
who  eventually  wound  up  with  his  fingers  In 
dozens  of  pies,  with  his  close  friend  Daniel 
B.  Toll,  now  chairman  of  Pennsauken's  Fi- 
delity Bank  &  Trust  of  New  Jersey,  member 
of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  and 
recently  accused  conspirator  in  a  $2.6  million 
check-kltlng  scheme  involving  the  City  Bank 
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of  Philadelphia,  Levin  got  Into  building,  land 
speculating  and  banking.  Levin  also  got  big 
in  the  outdoor  advertising  business  and  owns 
most  of  the  key  billboards  in  South  Jersey. 
His  other  legitimate  Interests  have  ranged 
from  linen  supply  to  liquor,  from  poUuUon 
control  devices  to  sunglasses  with  built-in 
transistor  radios.  At  one  point  Pep  Ijevln 
had  more  money  than  he  could  use.  He  once 
bragged  to  an  FBI  informant  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  that  he  had  $2  million  m  cash 
stashed  away  in  safe  deposit  boxes  In  two 
PhUadelphla  banks  and  used  that  money  to 
back  his  own  private  loansharklng  operation. 

According  to  Levin  himself,  his  entry  Into 
the  silver  bvislneas  started  in  1963  with  im- 
clrculated  coins.  These  are  brand  new  coins 
which  collectors  buy  for  their  potential  nu- 
mismatic value.  Somehow  Levin  was  able  to 
get  bags  of  these  coins  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  and  he,  in  turn,  sold  them  to 
dealers.  At  that  time  he  called  his  operation 
Pep's  Coin  Vault. 

MeanwhUe,  aU  across  the  United  States, 
as  a  result  of  the  hoarding  and  the  expand- 
ing economy  there  began  to  develop  a  coin 
shortage  that  soon  grew  to  crisis  proportions. 
Banks  and  stores  became  unable  to  make 
change. 

Levin  quickly  moved  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation.  By  December  of  1964  he  was  so 
successf\il  he  was  mentioned  in  an  article 
about  the  coin  shortage  In  Philadelphia 
Magazine: 

"One  of  the  country's  largest  operations 
is  run  from  the  back  of  the  Rochester  Cloth- 
ing Store,  near  the  Airport  Circle  outside  of 
Camden,"  said  the  article.  "In  an  eight-foot 
cubicle,  nestled  among  rows  of  freshly  cleaned 
tuxedos,  a  man  on  a  telephone  buys  and 
sells  $400,000  in  coin  every  week,  a  distribu- 
tion nearly  one-thlrtleth  that  of  the  com- 
bined weekly  output  of  the  two  U.S.  mints. 

"The  cubicle  Is  furnished  with  an  adding 
machine,  coin  counter  and  typevsnter  while  a 
constantly  running  teletype  machine  quotes 
buy  and  seU  offers  of  coin  from  around  the 
country.  On  the  floor  are  half  a  dozen  bags 
of  coins  and,  a  few  feet  away,  two  cartons  of 
Diet  Pepsi.  Sitting  at  the  desk,  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  telephone,  is  a  solidly  built 
man,  about  6  feet  taU.  sllghUy  thickened 
from  sitting,  wearing  an  open  shirt  with  the 
gray  monogram  "P-E-P."  " 

Levin  was  not  only  swallowing  up  a  good 
percentage  of  the  newly  minted  coins  the 
Federal  government  was  frantically  trying  to 
get  Into  the  market,  he  was  storing  huge 
amounts  of  coins  he  was  acquiring  from  vend- 
ing companies.  (Tvro  of  the  local  vending 
firms  supplying  him  with  coins  were  Arrow 
Vending,  run  by  the  Oardonlck  family,  and 
Penn  Jersey  Vending,  Angelo  Bruno's  opera- 
tion. Both  contacts  would  play  a  role  In 
Levin's  later  moves.)  Levin  held  the  coins 
while  the  shortage  grew  worse  and  then  be- 
gan selling  them  to  banks  In  huge  quantities 
at  a  premium.  Levin  claims  he  was  making  a 
2%  mark-up  on  the  coins,  yet  nickels,  which 
were  in  greatest  demand,  were  bringing  up  to 
a  10%  premium  in  some  markets. 

Levin  was  shipping  coins  to  banks  around 
the  country  from  key  storage  spots  along  the 
East  Coast.  MUllons  of  dollars  were  stored, 
for  instance,  In  the  main  vaults  of  the  Na- 
tional State  Bank  of  New  Jersey  in  Elizabeth 
and  in  its  Rahway  branch.  Through  an 
affiliated  armored  car  service  called  Coin 
Depot  Corporation,  which  had  an  office  In 
the  basement  of  the  bank.  Levin  sent  trailer 
trucks  of  coins  across  the  country,  up  to  $1JS 
million  a  load.  The  coin  shortage  got  so  tight 
that  banks  would  open  their  doors  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  accept  shipments. 

Levin  was  also  shipping  coins  out  of  the 
country.  A  former  employee  of  Coin  Depot 
recalls  taking  coins  stored  at  the  National 
State  Bank  to  Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York 
where  they  were  loaded  abroad  a  Seaboard 
World  Airlines  707  cargo  <»t  chartered  by 
Levin.  Two  of  Levin's  more  tnisted  employees. 
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John  Ouill&no  and  Tommy  Cokos,  were 
usually  on  band  to  supervise  the  operation. 
Soon  Levin's  reputation  as  one  of  the 
largest  suppliers  of  coins  next  to  the  Federal 
government  reached  the  highest  levels  of  offi- 
cial concern.  One  senator  had  the  audacity 
to  characterize  htm  as  a  "black  marketeer," 
Peppy,  treading  money,  shook  off  the  slur. 
Even  today  he  maintains  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  coin  shortage,  that  he  was 
Just  meeting  the  demand.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  thing  was  Incredible.  Imagine,  the  kid 
from  Camden  sitting  In  his  little  cubicle  in 
Pennsauken,  of  all  places,  being  called  names 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  retrospect,  the  brilliance  of  Levm's  In- 
volvement In  the  sliver  market  was  the  per- 
ceptive abUlty  to  see  and  play  the  angles  as 
they  came.  The  coin  shortage  augured  drastic 
upheavals  In  the  silver  market  and  Levin 
moved  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  every 
develc^ment. 

Silver  has  been  an  Important  precious 
metal  long  before  Judas  Iscarlot  finked  for 
30  pieces.  It  has  often  played  a  crucial  role 
In  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  That's  why 
the  U.S.  Qovenunent  had  always  moved  so 
rapidly  to  protect  Its  silver  coinage.  For  30 
years  the  Treasury  Department  had  fixed  the 
official  ceUlng  price  of  silver  at  about  $1.29 
an  ounce  and  helped  maintain  the  London 
free  market  price  at  that  level  by  selling  off 
that  part  of  Its  supply  It  didn't  need  to  back 
the  $1  sliver  certificates  In  circulation.  (At 
one  time,  all  dollar  bills  were  silver  certi- 
ficates marked  "One  Dollar  In  Sliver  Payable 
to  the  Bearer  on  Demand.")  If  the  price  of 
silver  rose  above  $1.40  an  ounce,  the  silver 
content  of  U.S.  coins  would  be  worth  more 
than  their  face  value,  thus  making  It  profit- 
able to  melt  them. 

However,  with  the  world  demand  for  sUver 
far  outpacing  the  supply,  and  Its  own  reserve 
shrinking  rapidly.  Treasury  knew  It  was 
fighting  a  losing  battle.  It  had  made  long- 
range  plans  "x>  remedy  the  situation  oy  gear- 
ing up  for  production  of  nlckel-and-copper- 
clad  coins,  but  by  1987  they  were  Just 
beginning  to  get  Into  clrc\ilatlon.  There- 
fore. In  what  would  turn  out  to  be  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  hold  the  line,  the 
Treasury  Department  Issued  two  new 
reg^atlons. 

First,  In  May  of  1967,  It  announced  that 
there  would  be  an  Immediate  ban  on  the 
melting  and  exporting  of  sliver  coin.  The 
regtilatlon  provided  a  penalty  of  a  $10,000 
fine.  Imprisonment  for  up  to  five  years,  or 
both,  on  each  count. 

Then  to  free  Its  remaining  supply  of  silver 
for  the  market.  It  offered  to  redeem,  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  all  the  $1  silver  certifi- 
cates In  circulation.  (It  had  already  begun 
Issuing  $1  Federal  Reserve  Notes,  which  Is 
what  all  U.S.  paper  money  Is  now.)  This 
meant.  In  effect,  that  the  Treasury  was  sell- 
ing silver  at  $1.29  an  ounce,  so  that  If  a 
person  could  amass  $12,930  In  one  dollar 
bills  that  were  silver  certificates,  he  cotild 
take  them  to  the  Assay  Office  In  New  York 
and  receive  a  receipt  for  10,000  ounces  of 
silver.  That  receipt  could  then  be  sold  on 
the  London  free  market  at  whatever  the  cur- 
rent price  of  silver  was.  By  May  of  1967,  that 
price  had  Jumped  to  $1.33  an  ounce. 

With  the  free  market  price  of  silver  ris- 
ing rapidly.  Pep  Levin  saw  an  opportunity 
for  a  quick  windfall.  By  advertising  through- 
cut  the  country  that  he  would  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  silver  certificate  dollar  bills,  he  be- 
came an  unofficial  broker  for  the  Federal 
government.  By  March  of  1968,  he  was  buying 
83  much  as  $1  million  a  day  in  silver  cer- 
tificates. In  June  of  1968  the  price  of  silver 
on  the  London  market  reached  $3.59  an 
ounce. 

It  was  during  his  early  period  of  dealing  in 
silver  certificates  that  Levin's  relationship 
with  the  London  brokerage  house  of  Sharps, 
Plxley  developed.  This  was  especially  Impor- 
tant m  the  later  expansion  and  dlverslflca- 
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tlon  of  his  operation.  The  price  factor  aside, 
sUver  bullion  could  be — and  was — sold  to 
American  metal  processors,  such  as  Engel- 
hardt  Industries  In  Newark,  but  on  such  deals 
only  a  certain  percentage  of  each  shipment 
would  be  paid  for  on  receipt,  the  balance 
coming  often  weeks  later  after  each  bar  of 
silver  was  assayed  and  Its  sliver  content  de- 
termined specifically. 

Levin's  relationship  with  Sharps,  Plxley 
reached  the  point  where  the  London  firm 
was  even  advancing  him  funds  to  purchase 
silver  certificates  and  writing  him  drafts 
through  Its  New  York  bank  simply  on  a  tele- 
phone call  from  him  that  he  had  a  shipment 
of  silver  on  its  way.  He  made  transatlantic 
calls  to  the  firm  a  niunber  of  times  a  day  and 
was  often  on  the  line  with  Plxley  himself. 

The  first  evidence  of  Levin's  Involvement 
in  other  than  silver  certificates  during  the 
early  period  of  the  rising  silver  market  comes 
from  an  arrangement  he  made  with  Charlie 
and  Sidney  Cardonlck.  The  brothers,  along 
with  their  father  Dave  and  a  few  other  rela- 
tives, had,  besides  their  vending  firm,  some- 
thing called  York  Atlantic  Stamp  &  Coin 
Exchange  on  Erie  Avenue  in  North  Philadel- 
phia. They  were  also  known  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  their  underworld 
connections,  receiving  stolen  goods  and 
loansharking. 

However,  according  to  Charlie  and  Sid 
themselves,  it  was  their  abUlty  to  obtain  sil- 
ver coins  from  local  banks  that  brought 
about  the  arrangement  with  Levin.  Soon, 
using  two  old  Cadillac  hearses,  they  were 
making  dally  pickups  of  coins  for  Levin  from 
dozens  of  local  banlcs,  slipping  head  tellers 
$10  to  $20  a  bag  over  the  face  value  of  the 
coins.  The  loads,  running  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000  a  day,  were  delivered  to  a  guy 
named  Jack  Loughrldge  at  the  Empire  Smelt- 
ing Company,  718  Sansom  Street  in  Phila- 
delphia. Loughrldge  is  listed  as  a  partner  of 
Levin's  in  World  Metal  Corporation,  a  New 
Jersey  firm  headquartered  in  the  Rochester 
Formal  Wear  building. 

Whatever  was  done  through  Empire  Smelt- 
ing would,  by  comparison,  turn  out  to  be 
small  change,  so  to  speak.  The  rapid  rise  of 
the  silver  market  at  a  time  when  there  were 
still  huge  amounts  of  silver  coin  on  the  mar- 
ket made  the  now-illegal  melting  of  coin  an 
enticing  proposition.  At  least  to  those  who 
were  awar  of  the  situation.  (That's  one  of 
the  more  fascinating  things  about  Levin's 
operation:  Despite  a  volume  that  made  him 
one  of  the  top-ranked  businesses  in  the  Del- 
aware Valley,  few  people  knew  what  he  was 
actually  doing.) 

What  would  eventually  become  still  an- 
other one  of  Levin's  major  sources  of  silver 
bars  began  as  a  conspiracy  between  two  men 
who  happened  not  only  to  be  distantly  related 
to  each  other  but  also  as  fate  would  have  It, 
In  businesses  that  made  a  natural  combina- 
tion for  the  situation:  One  was  a  coin  dealer 
and  the  other  a  metal  refiner. 

Billy  Berr  and  Hymie  Petroff  complemented 
one  another.  Berr's  family  had  long  had  a 
coin  shop  in  South  Philadelphia  while  Petroff 
ran  Hyco  Metal  Refining  at  1705  Washington 
Avenue  In  Southwest  Philadelphia  and  then 
the  know-how.  Because  their  operation  began 
as  a  modest  affair.  It  was  first  set  up  in  Berr's 
garage  behind  his  home  In  Clnnamlnson,  New 
Jersey.  As  it  grew  it  was  moved  to  different 
locations,  first  to  another  garage  on  Orays 
Avenue.  Berr  had  the  coins  and  Petroff  had 
right  into  Petroff's  place  on  Washington 
Avenue. 

Berr  and  Petroff  sold  most  of  their  silver 
to  domestic  processors  and,  although  It  often 
took  them  weeks  to  get  their  cash  out  of 
the  deal,  that  was  no  special  concern  since 
their  volume  was  limited  by  the  availability 
of  their  coin  supply.  Then  along  came  a  guy 
named  Joe  Nardello. 

Among  law  enforcement  officials,  Nardello 
is  considered  the  connection  to  what  Is  now 
euphemistically    called    "the    South    Phllly 
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mob."  But,  as  Nardello  himself  says,  "Just 
because  I'm  Italian,  right  away  It's  Maflal 
Mafia  this  and  Mafia  that.  Bull!" 

Nardello  used  to  be  a  baUbondsman  In 
Philadelphia,  then  began  dabbling  in  coins 
with  a  small  shop  near  16th  and  Ranstead. 
He  was  arrested  in  1968  when  he  showed  up 
In  lawyer  Robert  Slmone's  office  with  part 
of  the  $2  million  coin  collection  that  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Miami  mansion  of  Willis 
H.  du  Pont.  Nardello  was  accused  of  trying 
to  ransom  the  coins  for  $50,000  and  was  later 
convicted  of  being  an  accessory  after  the  fact 
In  the  burglary.  The  heist  Itself  was  led  by 
Jack  ("Murph  the  Surf")  Murphy,  who  had 
previously  gained  fame  by  stealing  the  Star 
of  India  sapphire  from  a  New  York  museum. 
Murphy  was  later  convicted  of  murdering  and 
dumping  the  bodies  of  two  secretaries  in  a 
Florida  creek  because  they  knew  he  bad 
passed  on  stolen  securities  to  a  Philadelphia 
contact. 

According  to  a  South  Phllly  Informant, 
Nardello  learned  of  Levin's  operation  from 
Angelo  Bruno's  lieutenant,  Phil  Testa.  "The 
mob  put  Joe  into  It,"  says  the  Informant, 
"but  they  didn't  want  anything  out  of  It. 
It  was  Just  a  favor  for  Joe." 

From  his  coin  dealings,  Nardello  not  only 
had  access  to  coins  himself,  but  he  was  al- 
ready aware  of  the  sideline  that  Berr  and 
Petroff  had  going  and  immediately  saw  the 
potential  of  putting  it  all  together  with 
Levin.  And,  in  the  process,  making  himself 
a  partner  In  the  deal. 

It  was  a  beautiful  package  geared  to  op- 
erate on  a  very  large  scale.  Levin  could 
supply  huge  amounts  of  silver  coins  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  almost  immediate 
cash  on  the  sale  of  silver  bars. 

To  help  with  the  details  and  the  actual 
working  of  the  operation  Hymle  Petroff 
brought  in  a  nephew  named  Sid  Petroff  and 
his  cousin,  Neal  Goldfarb.  (Both  have  police 
records,  as  do  Berr  and  Hymle  Petroff.  Berr 
was  arrested  on  a  narcotics  charge,  Petroff 
for  larceny.)  The  younger  Petroff  and  Gold- 
farb had  occasionally  hauled  silver  bars  up 
to  North  Jersey,  but  were  not  previously  in- 
volved in  the  actual  smelting.  They  had  been 
trying  to  get  a  cosmetic  franchising  scheme 
off  the  ground  and  had  a  firm  called  Royal 
Family  Cosmetics,  conveniently  located  on 
Route  130  in  Pennsauken,  not  far  from  Pep 
Levin's  place. 

Their  coin  smelting  operation  was  soon 
running  so  well  that  it  became  impractical 
to  operate  out  of  Petroff's  Hyco  building  at 
1706  Washington  Avenue.  First  of  all,  it  was 
too  obvious  a  place  to  melt  coins.  Treasury 
agents  were  beginning  to  make  checks  on  all 
metal  refineries.  Secondly,  Hyco  had  already 
been  cited  a  few  times  for  pollution  and 
neighbors  were  beginning  to  rumble  about 
the  furnaces  now  smoking  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night. 

About  the  middle  of  1968,  when  silver 
prices  were  climbing  to  record  dally  highs, 
two  new  crucible  furnaces  were  set  up  In  a 
dilapidated  old  brick  factory  at  635  Jackson 
Street  behind  a  big  scrap  metal  yard  in  South 
Camden.  The  bvilldlng  was  the  last  one  on 
a  deadend  street,  next  to  a  little-used  rail- 
road siding.  Two  new  five-inch  gas  lines  were 
Installed  and  checked  out  by  the  South  Jer- 
sey Gas  Company.  It  takes  a  lot  of  heat  to 
melt  coins. 

"It's  a  lot  of  hard  work,"  says  one  of  the 
operation's  former  employees.  "First  of  all, 
you  had  to  level  the  pot,  which  was  Important 
because  molten  metal  coiild  burn  through 
your  bone.  And  you  had  to  wear  protective 
glasses  and  gloves  and  vests  and  overalls. 
We  used  to  go  through  a  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves  a  week.  Then  we  had  to  wait  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  pot  to  get  hot 
enough  on  the  first  bum.  We  used  to  take 
about  $50,000  or  $60,000  in  coins  for  the  first 
bum.  Then  we  had  the  casts  lined  up  on 
the  floor  and  we  used  to  pour  from  the  pot 
to  the  buckets  and  from  the  buckets  to  the 
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molds.  A  bucket  would  weigh  about  300 
pounds  and  you  had  to  be  careful  when  you 
poured  into  the  mold  that  you  didn't  under- 
pour  or  over-pour.  We'd  pour  about  30  bars 
at  a  time  and  they  would  dry  and  a  guy  with 
asbestos  gloves  would  tilt  them  and  knock 
them  out.  Then  we'd  bang  off  the  ends  and 
stack  them  on  pallets.  We  had  a  fork-lift 
that  put  the  pallets  on  the  trucks.  The 
money  was  good  but  It  was  a  lot  of  hard 
work." 

It  took  about  a  half  dozen  men  to  handle 
the  actual  smelting  operation.  The  furnaces 
ran  as  often  as  six  nights  a  week.  Since  it 
was  illegal  to  melt  coins,  only  those  coins 
that  were  actually  going  Into  the  furnaces 
were  kept  on  hand.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening — there  was  never  any  daylight  smelt- 
ing— panel  trucks  would  shuttle  between  the 
Jackson  Street  building  and  the  drlve-ln 
basement  of  the  Rochester  Formal  Wear 
building  or  the  Royal  Family  Cosmetics 
building  where  the  coins  were  stored.  Each 
bag  had  $1000  in  coins  and  weighed  over  56 
pounds.  A  larger  truck  would  haul  the  pallets 
of  silver  bars  to  Levin's  place.  "We  never 
brought  the  bars  anywhere  but  to  Peppy's," 
says  a  former  member  of  the  Nardello  group. 
Since  there  was  no  way  of  proving  that  a 
silver  bar,  once  poured,  was  made  from  coins, 
a  precaution  was  taken  never  to  have  coins 
and  bars  near  the  smelting  operation  at  the 
same  time.  Another  precaution  was  taken  In 
determining  the  actual  composition  of  the 
bar:  American  silver  coins  had  an  89.9%  sil- 
ver content,  Canadian  coins  only  80%.  Since 
It  was  not  illegal  to  melt  Canadian  coins  In 
the  United  States,  copper  or  other  metal  was 
always  poured  Into  the  pot  to  bring  the  sil- 
ver volume  of  the  bars  down  to  80%.  And 
Canadian  coins  were  always  kept  near  the 
furnace  to  use  as  defense  evidence  In  case  of 
a  raid. 

The  volimie  of  coins  that  were  being 
melted  in  Just  the  one  operation  in  South 
Camden — and  Levin  was  being  shipped  sil- 
ver bars  from  other  sources  as  well — was  as- 
tronomical. "We  used  to  at  least  do  over 
$200,000  a  night,"  says  a  guy  who  was  on  the 
Inside.  "On  our  best  weekends  we  did  over 
$1  million." 

The  financial  return  varied  daily  according 
to  the  silver  market.  A  $1000  bag  of  silver 
coins,  bought  at  a  premium  of  $50  to  $100 
over  the  face  value,  yielded  about  710  ounces 
of  silver.  If  silver  were  selling  at  $2.50  an 
ounce,  which  It  was  at  one  time,  a  bag  of 
melted  silver  could  bring  in  $1776.  Not  a 
bad  profit  for  what  otherwise  might  be 
called  a  nickel-and-dlme  operation. 

The  silver  coins  were  coming  in  from 
around  the  country,  mostly  from  coin  deal- 
ers, vending  companies  and  banks.  Levin's 
truck  made  regular  pick-ups  at  Philadelphia 
International  Airport.  One  former  employee 
recalls  making  runs  to  numerous  coin  deal- 
ers and  banks  In  North  Jersey,  New  York 
City  and  Boston.  Levin  was  also  getting  coins 
from  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
through  an  unofficial  contact. 

Nardello  himself  was  getting  as  much  as 
$100,000  a  vroek  in  coins  from  the  South 
PhUly  mob  and  much  more  than  that  from 
several  coin  dealers  he  was  associated  with 
In  the  Northeast.  Through  a  contact  made 
by  Sid  Petroff,  he  was  also  acquiring  coins 
from  the  Wells  Fargo  Company. 

Levin,  however,  was  not  only  receiving 
coins  and  providing  some  of  them  to  the  Nar- 
dello group,  he  was  also  shipping  them  to 
other  smelting  operations  as  far  as  Florida 
and  California.  He  was  also  taking  care  of  his 
old  friend  Jack  Loughrldge  at  Empire  Smelt- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  Former  employees  recall 
delivering  silver  coins  to  Empire  and,  at  the 
same  time,  picking  up  sUver  bars  to  bring 
back  to  Levin's  place.  The  bars  were  warm 
and  had  water  on  them  from  being  cooled 
down. 

Loughrldge   was,  as  noted,  a  partner  of 
Levins  In  World  Metal  Corporation.  How- 
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ever,  when  the  silver  market  began  to  take 
off,  Levin  saw  no  need  to  share  In  all  the 
action  and  set  up  a  separate  corporation 
called  Pep  Levin  Inc.  To  keep  the  records 
straight,  each  silver  bar  brought  into  Levin's 
place  was  stamped  either  "WM"  or  "PL," 
depending  on  what  smelting  operation  it 
came  from. 

Levin  weighed  and  tested  every  load  of  sil- 
ver bars  as  It  came  In.  Not  that  he  dis- 
trusted any  of  his  associates.  He  did,  however, 
once  find  a  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of 
silver  In  the  bars  that  the  Nardello  group 
was  sending  him.  Nardello  had  observed  that 
Levin's  men  were  taking  test  samplings  by 
drilling  a  piece  out  of  the  center  of  the  bars. 
Thereafter  Nardello's  group  would  pour  its 
bars  with  the  accepted  80%  silver  centers  but 
siuTound  the  core  of  each  bar  with  as  little 
as  407o  silver.  Levin  eventually  caught  on 
and  had  a  fight  with  Nardello,  but  Nardello 
discovered  Levin  cheating  him  another  way 
and  after  threats  back  and  forth  they  both 
temporarily  put  aside  their  differences  to  go 
on  making  more  money. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  the 
financial  transactions  connected  with  it  had 
to  be  arranged  in  a  special  way.  Levin  would 
contact  London  directly,  notify  Sharps,  Plx- 
ley how  much  sUver  he  had  and  get  the 
current  price.  Once  the  shipment  was  con- 
signed. Sharps,  Plxley  would  wire  its  agent, 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
to  transfer  the  funds  to  the  Pep  Levin  ac- 
count In  the  National  State  Bank  In  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey.  Levin,  meanwhile,  would 
contact  Nationta  State  and  tell  it  what  per- 
centage of  the  incoming  deal  should  go  into 
the  Pep  Levin  or  World  Metals  account  and 
what  percentage  into  an  account  under  the 
name  of  Joe  Mayo. 

The  Joe  Mayo  acount  was  opened  when 
the  Nardello  group  came  into  the  pictxire. 
An  officer  of  National  State  Bank  named  Dave 
Williams  brought  the  signature  cards  down 
to  Levin's  place  where  Nardello  signed  the 
straw  name.  Nardello  would  then  sign  checks 
against  the  Joe  Mayo  account  and  an  em- 
ployee of  Levin's  woxild  take  them  up  to  the 
bank  and  bring  back  the  money.  That's  how 
the  cash  was  gotten  out  of  the  deal.  One  of 
Levin's  employees  says  he  brought  back 
$300,000  on  one  trip. 

(Dave  Williams  appears  to  be  a  key  figure 
In  Pep  Levin's  dealings  with  the  National 
State  Bank.  Williams  also  happened  to  be  a 
director  of  Merchants  Armored  Car  Service, 
which  was  used  by  Levin  to  haul  coins  and 
silver  certificates.  The  other  directors  of  Mer- 
chants were  Pep  Levin  and  his  brother 
Leonard.) 

Even  today  it  Is  impossible  to  document 
every  aspect  of  Levin's  multlfaceted  opera- 
tions. All  there  remains,  In  many  cases,  is 
evidence  of  some  mysterious  transactions. 
One  employee,  for  instance,  says  that  he  once 
transported  a  load  of  silver  bars  to  a  large 
field  In  upstate  New  York.  The  bars,  stacked 
on  wooden  pallets,  were  unloaded  by  a  fork- 
lift  truck  that  had  been  waiting  In  the  field. 
The  employee  then  drove  away,  leaving  the 
silver  bars  stacked  in  the  fielf. 

Another  Interesting  deal  also  took  place 
In  upstate  New  York  early  In  1969.  Three  of 
Levin's  employees — two  part-time  men  and 
a  trusted  regular  named  Tommy  Cokos — 
drove  a  new  Cadillac  to  the  Canadian  border. 
On  the  back  floor  of  the  car  was  $250,000 
in  gold  coins  loaded  Into  old  UJ3.  Army  am- 
munition boxes.  The  car  passed  through 
United  States  cxistoms  but  was  stopped  and 
Inspected  by  Canadian  customs.  The  gold 
coin  was  found  in  the  rear. 

The  Canadian  officials  would  probably  have 
taken  action  if  two  of  Levin's  employees 
hadn't  Identified  themstf  ves  as  being  law  en- 
forcement officials  also,  which  they  were.  In- 
stead, the  Canadians  asked  them  simply  to 
turn  around  and  go  back. 

They  did  go  back  as  far  as  Buffalo,  where 
Tommy  Ookoe  called  Pep  Levin  long  distance. 
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Cokos  was  told  to  go  to  a  restaurant  off  a 
nearby  freeway  and  wait  for  a  man  who  would 
arrive  in  a  small  van.  The  trio  got  back  into 
the  Cadillac,  drove  to  the  restavirant  and 
waited.  Soon  afterwards  an  unmarked  van 
with  Canadian  license  plates  pulled  into  the 
back  of  the  parking  lot  and  the  man  identi- 
fied himself  as  the  one  they  were  waiting  for. 
They  gave  him  the  gold  coins  and  he  put 
them  Into  the  van.  Then  he  took  the  inside 
panels  off  the  van  and  began  pulling  out 
silver  bars.  The  bars  were  loaded  into  the 
Cadillac  and  brought  back  to  Levin. 

It  was  very  late  at  night  when  the  trio 
finally  returned  to  Pennsauken,  but  Levin 
was  waiting  for  them.  Waiting  virith  him  was 
a  lawyer  named  Alvln  E.  Granite,  who  im- 
mediately questioned  the  men  about  their 
encounter  with  the  customs  agents.  After 
he  was  briefed,  he  turned  to  Levin  and  said, 
"Don't  worry,  they  don't  have  anything." 
Granite  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Levin's 
silver  dealing  headquarters  behind  the  Roch- 
ester Formal  Wear  store.  At  one  point  he 
sat  in  on  a  running  craps  game  with  Levin, 
Loughrldge  and  Nardello  and  once,  says  an 
informant  who  was  there,  won  close  to 
$80,000  over  a  period  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 
On  the  record.  Granite's  interest  in  Levin's 
operations  is  Umlted  to  the  fact  that  he  waa 
the  Incorporating  attorney  for  World  Metal. 
However,  according  to  one  Insider,  Al 
Granite  was  more  than  Just  an  attorney  for 
Levin.  "Alvln  was  Peppy's  info  Into  every- 
thing that  was  happening  in  South  Jersey," 
says  the  Informant.  "Nothing  could  happen 
down  there  without  Alvln  being  aware  of  it." 
Granite,  he  noted,  had  contacts  into  almost 
every  level  of  law  enforcement  operating  In 
South  Jersey.  That's  not  particularly  surprla- 
Ing  considering  that  Granite  was  the 
Gloucester  County  prosecutor  for  ten  years. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of 
the  whole  Pep  Levin  silver  saga  was  the 
obvious  Inability  of  interested  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  keep  pace  with  his  moves. 
He  always  appeared  to  be  one  step  ahead. 
There  were  times  when  he  did  seem  to  be 
temporarily  concerned.  During  a  period,  for 
Instance,  when  he  felt  that  his  telephone* 
were  being  tapped,  he  woxild  walk  across  to 
Bodner's  Draperies,  the  store  next  to  his  on 
Route  38,  offer  Seymour  Bodner  $10  and  make 
all  his  calls  from  there. 

Levin's  contacts  obviously  reached  Into  the 
key  State  and  Federal  agencies.  Those  agents 
who  looked  Into  his  operation  found  that 
Levin  seemed  to  be  aware  of  their  every  next 
move  and  a  few  quickly  came  down  with  cases 
of  paranoia.  One  Informant  recalls  that  the 
two  Secret  Service  agents  with  whom  b« 
worked  always  met  with  him  together.  On* 
was  never  without  the  other.  Then  one  night 
one  of  them  knocked  on  his  door  alone.  He 
appeared  visibly  upset  and  shaken.  "What's 
the  matter?"  asked  the  informant.  The  agent 
said  nothing,  walked  In  and  sat  down  at  the 
kitchen  table.  "I  cant  tell  you,"  he  finally 
answered.  "Well,  why  are  you  so  upset?" 
asked  the  informant.  "1  can't  tell  you,"  re- 
peated the  agent.  Then  he  sat  silently  for  a 
few  minutes,  looked  nervously  around  and 
blurted.  "Just  be  careful  what  you  tell  my 
partner." 

Levin  had  a  few  key  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. Joe  Nardello  for  one,  was  very  friendly 
and  met  regularly  with  a  Philadelphia  FBI 
agent  with  whom,  at  one  point,  he  was  even 
talking  about  going  into  business.  A  far  more 
Important  and  rewarding  association  was 
with  a  group  supervisor  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  Levin  and  Nardello  were  seen 
meeting  with  him  during  the  time  of  the 
investigation  by  a  Federal  Joint  Strike  Force 
on  Organized  Crime. 

Another  very  useful  association  was  with 
another  former  FBI  agent  currently  em- 
ployed In  the  security  department  of  BOA 
in  Camden.  Large  payments  were  seen  being 
made  to  him,  although  Levin's  records  indi- 
cate he  was  only  an  hourly-rate  employee. 
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On  the  same  day  that  Ijcvln  got  word  that 
the  Secret  Service  was  bugging  his  office,  lie 
called  In  the  tonner  agent  and  had  him  scour 
the  place  with  an  antl-bugging  device.  The 
device  honed  In  on  the  wilstwatch  of  a 
shapely  bookkeeper  named  Barbara  Pulglnlti, 
but  the  real  bug  was  never  found. 

Despite  the  bustle  of  activity  around 
Levin's  Rochester  Formal  Wear  building,  the 
trucks  rolling  up  and  down  the  side  ram.p 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  the  crews  of  men 
working  In  the  basement  and  the  coming 
and  going  of  a  host  of  unsavory  characters, 
no  local  law  enforcement  agency  ever  con- 
sidered undertaking  a  legitimate  investiga- 
tion. 

Perhaps  It  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  Pep  Levin  employed  almost  half  the 
Pennsauken  police  force. 

Today  many  of  those  part-time  employees 
are  claiming  that  what  Is  so  obvious  now 
wasn't  BO  obvious  then.  After  all,  how  were 
they  supposed  to  know  what  he  was  doing 
with  those  mountains  of  coins  and  those  hot 
silver  bars  they  were  loading  and  unloading 
and  hauling  all  over  the  country? 

These  same  cops,  however,  were  working 
alongside  men  such  as  Nardello,  Berr,  the 
PetroSs  and  Goldfarb,  all  of  whom  were 
known  to  have  records  (one  cop  even  sold 
a  gun  to  Ooldfarb)  and  frequently  saw  such 
well-known  hoods  as  John  and  Sal  Rlspo, 
Bobby  Marino,  Chez  Ferrettl  and  Anthony 
DlPasquale  hanging  around  the  place. 

Not  aU  the  Pennsauken  oops  wore  blinders. 
Late  In  1967,  a  patrolman  named  Robert  Nece 
became  suspicious  about  the  parade  of  big 
expensive  cars  with  out-of-state  license 
plates  that  regularly  visited  Rochester  For- 
mal Wear.  He  and  his  brother-in-law.  Patrol- 
man Sam  Moudrosch,  began  making  regular 
checks  and  keeping  a  list  of  the  plate  num- 
bers. Then,  In  November,  they  went  to  Police 
Chief  Joe  Brook  &n<X  asked  for  permission  to 
conduct  a  full-scale  investigation. 

According  to  Nece,  Brook  seemed  taken 
aback  and  told  them:  "Don't  worry  about 
that,  don't  get  Involved.  Ill  take  care  of  It." 
A  few  weeks  later  Nece  returned  home 
from  work  just  before  midnight  and  foTind 
a  message  to  call  Mondroscb.  Nece  says  that 
his  brother-in-law  told  him  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  tip  that  burgulars  were 
going  to  hit  the  Frito-Lay  plant  In  Penn- 
sauken one  night  that  week.  Nece  and 
Mondrosch  decided  to  take  turns  watching 
the  plant,  with  Nece  offering  to  do  It  that 
very  night. 

When  Nece  arrived  at  the  plant,  be  found 
the  front  gates  open.  That,  he  now  says, 
should  have  made  him  suspicious.  He  says 
he  snooped  around  the  place  for  about  a  half 
hour  before  he  was  surprised  by  Chief  Brook 
and  a  contingent  of  his  cops.  Brook  told  him 
he  was  arrestlitg  him  for  attempted  burglary. 
Mondrosch  was  later  arrested  at  his  home  as 
an  accomplice.  Later  in  court.  Brook  would 
deny  that  the  arrests  were  a  "setup." 

The  Camden  County  grand  Jxiry  originally 
refused  to  hand  down  indictments  against 
Nece  and  Mondrosch  because  of  the  lack  of 
evidence.  There  then  appeared  a  surprise  wit- 
ness, another  Pennsauken  patrolman,  John 
Clements,  who  happened  to  be  a  former 
patrol  partner  of  Dominic  Terenzl.  Clements 
was  the  son  of  a  top  Pennsauken  Republican 
leader  who  wss  a  close  friend  of  Chief  Brook. 
In  fact.  Brook  put  the  political  leculer's  son 
on  the  force  despite  the  fact  that  the  young 
Clements  had  once  been  arrested. 

Clements  reportedly  told  the  grand  jury 
that  Nece  had  once  approached  him  and 
asked  him  to  take  part  in  a  burglary.  It  was 
on  the  strength  of  his  testimony  that  the 
grand  jury  decided  to  reverse  itself  and  Indict 
Nece  and  Mondrosch. 

Before  the  trial  in  the  summer  of  1908,  at 
a  time  when  Pep  Levin's  silver  operations 
were  going  full  boil.  Nece's  lawyer  asked 
Terenzl  to  be  a  witness  for  the  defense.  Ter- 
enzl had  a  reputation  as  a  straight,  soft- 
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q;>oken  but  tough  cc^,  an  open,  ingenuous 
Und  of  a  guy  who  didn't  drink,  gamble  or 
even  run  around.  It  was  just  before  Neoe'a 
trials  that  the  anonymous  calls  to  Terenzl 
began,  threatening  him,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren. He  changed  his  telephone  number  six 
times  but  the  caUs  continued.  He  gave  his 
new  numbers  out  only  to  his  closest  friends 
anxl,  of  course,  to  his  employer,  the  Penn- 
sauken Police  Department. 

Despite  the  threats,  Terenzl  testified  at 
Nece's  trial.  He  said  that  the  star  prosecution 
witness,  patrolman  Clements,  had  once  asked 
him  to  take  part  In  a  theft  from  a  local 
supermarket.  Largely  as  a  result  of  Terenzl's 
testimony,  Nece  was  acquitted. 

Meanwhile,  Terenzl  had  been  contacted  by 
Secret  Service  agents  who  told  ^Jm  they  were 
Investigating  Pep  Levin's  Involvement  with 
the  melting  of  silver  coin.  They  knew  he  had 
never  worked  for  Levin,  but  they  felt  he  could 
be  trusted  and  asked  him  to  be  an  undercover 
Informant  for  them  within  the  police  depart- 
ment. They  also  asked  him  to  investigate, 
under  the  guise  of  a  routine  police  check, 
two  sites  within  Pennsauken.  Terenzl  says 
the  agents  told  him  they  suspected  the  site 
to  be  connected  with  an  illegal  smelting  op- 
eration. One  of  the  sites  was  the  Royal  Family 
Cosmetics  outlet  on  Route  130;  the  other  was 
a  place  called  the  Mill  End  Fabric  Center, 
an  old  porch-front  house  at  6846  Browning 
Road,  just  off  Route  38  and  directly  across 
the  highway  from  Pep  Levin's.  On  real  estate 
records,  the  house  Is  listed  aa  being  owned 
by  something  called  Stenmarc  Realty  and 
Daniel  B.  Toll. 

Late  one  night  Terenzl  drove  his  patrol 
car  to  the  house  on  Browning  Road.  He  bad 
a  flashlight  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secret  Service  agent,  a  camera.  As  he  was 
quietly  moving  around  the  building,  two  men 
suddenly  came  out  of  the  side  door.  Terenzl 
flashed  his  light  around  as  If  he  were  making 
a  routine  check,  nodded  a  casual  greeting  to 
the  men,  walked  back  to  his  patrol  car  and 
drove  away. 

Three  days  later,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
had  one  of  the  best  arrest  records  on  the 
force,  Terenzl  was  shifted  to  a  desk  job.  Still 
he  continued  his  association  with  the  Secret 
Service,  feeding  the  agents  information  on 
those  cops  working  for  Levin.  Then  his  son 
was  found  dead.  Later,  after  he  had  spoken 
to  an  Inquirer  reporter  in  the  hope  that 
public  exposvure  would  bring  an  outside  in- 
vestigation of  the  police  force  (the  news- 
paper buried  a  piece  about  Terenzl's  har- 
assment deep  in  Its  Jersey  edition),  Terenzl 
was  given  a  backlot  walking  beat  where  one 
night  he  was  accosted  and  brutally  beaten. 

And  it  all  started  with  Patrolman  Nece  ask- 
ing Chief  Brook  to  investigate  Pep  Levin. 

It  was  all  as  much  a  coincidence  as  Treas- 
ury agent  Jim  White's  body  being  found  one 
morning  in  Pennsauken.  When  Chief  Brook 
officially  proclaimed  It  a  suicide,  he  explained 
that  one  of  the  factors  that  mitigated  against 
foul  play  was  lack  of  any  evidence  that  White 
was  working  on  any  cases  related  to  the  local 
area. 

Chief  Brook  did  not  list  the  factors  that 
mitigated  against  suicide.  Just  a  few  hours 
before  he  died.  White  was  with  a  fellow  agent 
In  good  spirits  and  not  at  all  depressed.  His 
jacket  was  folded  on  the  seat  beside  him  and 
the  keys  were  in  the  car's  Ignition,  as  if  he 
were  ready  to  start  it.  The  nitric  acid  test 
of  his  hands  to  determine  If  he  had  fired  a 
gun  was  Inconclusive.  The  gun  Itself  was 
one  he  had  kept  und^  the  front  seat  of  his 
car,  readily  accessible  to  anyone  who  reached 
for  It. 

Nor  did  Chief  Brook  explain  why  the  scene 
of  White's  death  was  disturbed  to  the  extent 
that  it  was.  Detective  Tom  Voigt  arrived  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  patrol  oar  and  he 
did  the  Initial  examination  of  the  scene. 
He  says  the  gun  had  already  been  moved. 
Patrolman  John  McBurty,  the  first  cop  on 
the  scene,  says  the  gun  was  on  White's  lap 
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when  he  arrived  and  that  he  didn't  toiiota 
anything. 

While  there  Is  no  official  connection  with 
White's  Involvement  in  the  sliver  smelting 
investigation,  there  are  some  facts  that  put 
him,  perhaps  Inadvertently,  close  to  It.  White 
was  last  seen  alive  at  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  at  Montanaro's  Restauarant  on 
Route  130  Just  off  the  Airport  Circle.  He  had 
had   a  few   drinks   with   a   fellow   Treasury 
agent  and,  when  he  left,  said  he  was  going 
to  meet   an   informant,   and   then   beading 
home  to  Willlngboro.  (That  agent,  a  friend  of 
White's    has    consistently    maintained    that 
White  did  not  commit  suicide.)  An  employee 
of  the  Prince  Inn  Diner  says  he  thinks  he 
might  have  seen  White's  car  in  the  parking 
lot  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening.  White's  body 
was  not  discovered  untU  the  next  morning. 
Although  White's  cases  covered  all  of  New 
Jersey,  he  worked  out  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Camden  office  and  had  become 
a  regular  at  Montanaro's  Restaurant.  When 
he  was  in  the  area,  he  stopped  in  almost 
daily.  The  Secret  Service  agents  on  the  Pep 
Levin   case   were   also   in   Montanaro's  fre- 
quently. In  fact,  they  often  sat  in  their  oar 
in  the  recu-  of  Montanaro's  parking  lot  and 
maintained  a    regular    surveillance    of    the 
Rochester  Formal  Wear  building  from  there. 
It  was  an  excellent  observation  post  because 
all  the  deliveries  of  coins  and  silver  bars  were 
brought   in   through   the   basement   garage 
doors  at  the  back  of  the  building.  The  Secret 
Service  agents  drove  the  same  type  of  un- 
marked car  with  Pennsylvania  license  plates 
as  White  did.  A  former  associate  of  Levin's 
today  says  that  Levin  himself  told  him  tliat 
the  Secret  Service  agents  were  watching  his 
building  from  Montanaro's  parking  lot.  Le- 
vin always  seemed  to  have  the  inside  info. 

Perhaps,  at  the  time,  there  was  reason 
enough  to  take  Pennsauken  Police  Chief  Joe 
Brook  as  an  authority  when  he  announced 
that  Treasury  agent  White's  death  could  have 
had  no  connection  at  all  with  Pep  Levin's 
silver  operation.  Chief  Brook  was  very  famil- 
iar with  Levin's  operation.  Not  only  were 
more  than  20  of  his  men  working  for  Levin 
with  his  knowledge  and  approval.  Brook 
himself  was  also  an  employee. 

"Our  jobs  with  Levin  were  given  priority." 
says  one  Pennsauken  cop  who  moonlighted 
for  the  silver  dealer.  "If  we  had  to  work 
overtime  at  Pep's  and  arrived  on  om*  police 
shift  late,  that  was  all  right.  No  one  was 
ever  reprimanded  for  It  or  even  docked  any 
pay  because  of  It." 

Chief  Brook  claims  he  was  not  a  regular 
employee  of  Levin's  and  only  worked  for 
him  about  a  dozen  times.  He  did,  however, 
make  some  very  Important  trips  for  Levin. 
Once  he  accompanied  a  shipment  of  two 
armored  cars  full  of  silver  bars  to  New  YaA. 
And  he  made  more  than  one  trip  to  Eurc^ 
at  Levin's  expense,  hauling  large  amounts  of 
money  to  London  and  Switzerland.  (Detec- 
tive Tom  Voigt  also  got  a  free  trip  to  Europe 
from  Levin;  he  once  carried  a  suitcase  of 
money  with  him.  He  went  just  a  few  weeks 
after  agent  White's  death. 

There  were  some  Pennsauken  cops  who 
worked  for  Levin  for  reasons  other  than  the 
extra  money  it  meant.  (There  were,  by  the 
way,  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  cops  to 
engage  in  petty  thievery  during  the  shipping 
and  handling  of  coins  and  sliver  bars.  To- 
day, one  admits  that  he  pocketed  small 
amounts  of  change  and  collected  chips  from 
the  bars.)  Other  oops,  however,  were  work- 
ing for  Levin  mainly  to  provide  Information 
to  the  Secret  Service. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  direct  result  of  an  in- 
sldfl  tip  that  led  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  a  coin  smelter  Levin  had  set  up  in  Florida. 
Levin  had  advanced  him  the  money  to  buy 
a  furnace,  close  to  a  tSSOO  investment,  says 
a  former  associate  of  Levin's.  The  smelter, 
a  guy  named  Errol  Resnick,  was  sent  huge 
loads  of  silver  coins  by  Levin  and  he,  in 
turn,  would  ship  back  silver  bars.  The  bars 
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were  flown  in  a  small  private  plane  from 
Besnlck'B  operation  in  Orlando  to  Teterboro 
airport  in  North  Jersey.  A  Pennsauken  cop 
who  worked  for  Levin  says  he  once  went  to 
Teterboro  to  pick  up  the  bars,  which  were 
later  transported  to  New  York. 

Resnick  was  charged  with  »*wii«wb  91.6  mil- 
lion in  silver  coins.  That's  only  the  am.ount 
that  Federal  agents  caught  lilm  with.  When 
the  private  plane  was  seized  at  Teterboro. 
It  was  loaded  with  110  silver  bars. 

The  Inside  tip  on  the  Resnick  case  came 
when  a  Secret  Service  informant  saw  $126,000 
In  cash  being  wrapped  In  Levin's  basement 
for  shipment  to  Resnick.  Federal  agents  say 
It  was  Resnick's  percentage  of  a  sale  of  silver 
made  by  Levin  to  Sharps,  Pixley  in  London. 
Levin  was  never  indicted  as  a  co-conspirator 
with  Resnick  and,  although  his  records  of 
coin  shipments  to  Resnick  were  subpoenaed 
during  the  trial.  Levin  himself  was  never 
called  to  testify. 

Why  Pep  Levin's  multl-miUlon-dollar  sil- 
ver operation  was  never  exposed  Is  another 
part  of  the  story  that  Is  rife  with  hints  of 
mysterioiis  deals  and  a  lot  of  unanswered 
questions. 

The  UJ3.  Department  of  Justice's  Organized 
Crime  Strike  Force  operating  out  of  Phila- 
delphia began  its  investigation  of  Levin's 
operations  In  the  summer  of  1968.  Two  Secret 
Service  agents  were  put  in  charge  of  it  and 
worked  fulltime  on  it  for  several  months. 
Despite  his  contacts  into  Federal  agencies, 
Levin  started  to  become  seriously  concerned 
about  the  Investigation  by  the  end  of  that 
year.  With  the  sUver  market  beginning  to 
decline  anyway.  Levin  decided  that  it  wasn't 
worth  the  risk  to  continue  his  operation. 
The  Nardello  group  shut  down  its  furnaces 
on  January  16th,  1969.  and  Levin  curtaUed 
his  shipments  of  silver. 

The  Strike  Force  investigation  continued. 
In  April  1969,  a  Federal  grand  jury  was  im- 
paneled in  Philadelphia  and  mne  Pennsauken 
policemen  were  called  to  testify.  (Strangely, 
Chief  Joe  Brook  was  not  among  them.)  Then 
Pep  Levin's  records  were  subpoenaed.  It 
looked  like  the  end  for  the  great  silver 
schemer. 

Then  from  out  of  Washington  came  salva- 
tion for  Pep  Levin.  In  May  of  1969,  before 
the  grand  jury  was  ready  to  hand  down 
indictments,  the  Treasury  Department  regu- 
lation prohibiting  the  melting  of  silver  coins 
was  repealed. 

Although  the  investigation  could  have  con- 
tinued, along  with  possible  indictments  and 
prosecution,  the  fact  that  the  law  was 
changed  was  used  as  an  excuse  o  drop  the 
Pep  Levin  case. 

It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  key  figure  In 
that  decision.  The  current  U.S.  attorney  in 
Philadelphia,  Lou  Bechtel,  admits  he  had 
something  to  do  with  the  decision  ("I  was 
consulted  on  it,"  he  says) .  but  so  did  several 
others  along  the  bureaucratic  chains  of  com- 
mand within  the  Justice  Department.  He  had 
just  come  into  office  that  month,  he  says 
and  wasn't  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
case. 

Although  Justice  officials  admit  that  the 
change  in  the  Treasury  law  was  the  governing 
factor  in  not  pursuing  the  Pep  Levin  case 
("It  would  have  weakened  its  jury  appeal," 
says  one),  they  cannot  explain  why  there 
were  later  prosecutions  In  other  cases  involv- 
ing far  less  extensive  operations.  Florida 
smelter  Errol  Resnick,  for  instance,  was  tried 
after  the  lifting  of  the  smelttng  ban  and 
received  a  long  jaU  sentence.  Charges  were 
brought  against  a  New  York  mobster  one 
year  after  the  change  in  the  law  for  con- 
^irtng  to  melt  a  mere  half  million  dollars 
in  silver  coins. 

Par  more  intriguing  questions  surround 
the  timing  of  the  new  Treasury  Department 
regulation.  Was  it  mere  coincidence  that  it 
came  just  prior  to  the  noose  tightemng  on 
Pep  Levin? 
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Contrary  evidence  abounds.  Levin  himself 
made  several  trips  to  Washington  prior  to 
May  of  1969  and  one  of  his  former  associates 
says  that  his  chief  lieutenant,  John  Quiliano, 
carried  money  down  to  a  key  lobbyist.  The 
politician  most  frequently  mentioned  for  his 
association  with  Levin  Is  a  former  New  Jersey 
congressman  named  William  Cahlll. 

Levin  loves  to  brag  about  that  association 
At  a  victory  party  in  Cherry  Hill's  Rickshaw 
Inn  on  the  night  that  CahiU  was  elected 
governor,  a  drunken  Levin  blurted  to  a  DaUy 
News  reporter  that  he  had  put  a  bundle  of 
money  into  Cahlll 's  campaign.  It  is  known 
that  Levin  had  a  few  Pennsauken  cops,  dur- 
ing lulls  tn  haiiling  silver  and  coins,  drive 
a  sound  truck  with  a  Cahlll  campaign  poster 
around  South  Jersey. 

Cahlll  admits  that  he  has  known  Pep  Levin 
for  some  time.  When  he  was  a  history 
teacher  at  a  Camden  junior  high.  Pep  and  his 
brother  Leonard  were  among  his  pupils.  He 
denies,  however,  any  close  association  with 
Levin,  social  or  otherwise.  When  told  that 
Levin  claims  that  he  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  Peppy  while  coaching  him  in  basketball, 
CahiU  says  simply:  "He's  lying." 

Cahlll  says  that  in  no  way  was  he  involved 
In  pressing  for  the  change  In  the  Treasury 
regulation  lifting  the  ban  on  sliver  smelting. 
He  says  he  wasn't  even  aware  of  the  Secret 
Service's  inT68tlg»tlon  of  Levin. 

The  fact  Is  that  CahiU  never  was  reached, 
although  an  attempt  was  made.  A  close  as- 
sociate of  his  was  told  that  $20,000  was  avaU- 
able  If  CahlU  would  use  his  Influence.  The 
associate  rejected  the  offer  outright  and  never 
passed  it  on  to  CahlU. 

The  lifting  of  the  smelting  ban  regulation 
in  May,  1969  originated  In  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Coinage,  formed  by  Congress  dur- 
ing the  coin  shortage  and  composed  of  House 
and  Senate  members  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  sliver  producers  and  users.  That  very 
Commission,  as  late  as  December  of  1968, 
recommended  that  Congress  enact  legislation 
to  make  the  smelting  ban  a  permanent  Con- 
gressional statute. 

Why,  less  than  Ave  months  later.  In  May 
of  1969,  did  the  Joint  Commission  reverse 
Itself?  Why,  in  fact,  was  the  matter  of  lifting 
the  ban  brought  up  at  aU  since  the  original 
aim  of  it— to  prevent  the  disappearance  of 
needed  sUver  coins  from  the  market — weis  no 
longer  relevant.  Although  It  was  stUl  profita- 
ble to  melt  sUver  coins  (the  price  of  sUver 
that  May  was  $1.80  an  ounce),  there  were 
relatively  few  sliver  coins  left  In  circulation. 
The  point  is  that  there  was  no  pressing  or 
necessary  reason  for  the  lifting  of  the  sUver 
ban  at  that  particular  time.  Yet  that's  exactly 
what  was  recommended  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mission by  a  special  task  force  headed  by  a 
Southern  politician  named  Paul  Eggers,  the 
Treasury  Department's  general  counsel. 

On  later  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  a  sharp 
Missouri  congresswoman  named  Leonor  Sul- 
livan questioned  Bggers  hard  about  the  lift- 
ing of  the  ban  but  could  not  get  answers 
that  satisfied  her.  "1  was  unable  to  get  any 
convincing  explanation  from  the  Treasury 
as  to  why  the  melting  ban  was  lifted  or  what 
prompted  the  Joint  Conomisslon  to  change 
its  mind  on  this  Issue,"  she  said. 

The  problem,  perhaps,  was  that  Congress- 
woman  Sullivan  was  looking  for  answers  in 
Washington.  Maybe  she  should  have  tried 
Pennsauken. 

Today,  Pep  Levin  would  rather  not  talk 
about  his  great  sUver  saga.  "It's  all  old  news 
that's  been  hashed  and  re-hashed."  he  says. 
No  story  in  it  at  all,  so  why  dont  just  every- 
one, forget  It. 

There  are  a  couple  of  outfits  that  would 
like  to  forget  they  ever  met  Pep  Levin.  One  is 
the  National  State  Bank  of  Elizabeth,  from 
which  he  borrowed  a  lot  of  money  to  buy 
additional  coins  and  to  speculate  on  sUver 
futures. 
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The  head  of  the  National  State  Bank  is 
Emlen  Roosevelt,  a  scion  of  the  New  York 
family.  Levin  and  his  attorney,  Dan  Toll  of 
Pennsauken's  Fidelity  Bank,  recently  mat 
with  Roosevelt  regarding  the  $6.5  mUlion  in 
coin  that  Levin  had  put  up  as  coUateral  for 
loans.  On  each  $1000  bag  of  sUver  coins,  the 
bank  had  been  lending  Levin  at  least  $200 
over  face  value,  based  on  the  speculative 
value  of  the  sUver.  When  the  bottom  even- 
tujdly  fall  out  of  the  sUver  market.  Roosevelt 
had  to  go  borrow  money  from  New  York's 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  to  cover  his  own 
banks  losses.  Prior  to  that,  as  the  market 
was  dropping,  Roosevelt  had  demanded  that 
Levin  further  collateralize  his  loan  to  protect 
the  bank's  position.  Levin  produced  $176  000 
worth  of  Fidelity  Bank  stock,  aU  of  It  regis, 
tered  in  Dan  ToU's  name.  Bcause  Levin  had 
to  bury  much  of  the  cash  he  made  during 
the  height  of  his  sUver  operations,  he  is  now 
In  a  bind  and  National  State  is  moving  to 
appropriate  the  coins  and  the  stock. 

The  London  outfit  of  Sharps,  Pixley  also 
wound  up  being  burned  by  Pep  Levm.  Besides 
selling  SUver  bars  to  it,  he  was  also  speculat- 
ing on  sUver  futures  with  it,  buying  mostly 
on  margin.  ("Peppy  is  a  guy  who  doesn't  put 
out  a  penny  he  doesn't  absolutely  have  to  " 
says  a  former  assocUte.  "If  he  owes  you  five 
cents.  he'U  try  to  figure  out  a  way  to  pay 
you  four.")  When  the  sUver  market  fell 
Levin  was  reportedly  heavUy  in  debt  to 
Sharps,  Pixley. 

On  paper,  the  Elyslan  days  are  over  for 
Pep  Levin,  yet  you  would  never  know  It  He 
is  etui  cruising  around  in  big  CadUlacs,  tak- 
ing long  luxury  vacations  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  dickering  in  fancy  business  deals. 
(He  recently  was  negotiating  to  buy  Select 
Associates,  of  all  things,  the  Sherry  HUl- 
based  club  that  publishes  a  mate-swapolng 
directory  and  sponsors  swinging  socials  "The 
price:  $760,000.)  — «»     o 

Neither  has  Levin's  influence  In  Pennsau- 
ken changed,  since  his  old  friend  Joe  Brook  ' 
Is  stUl  chief  of  police.  And  the  force  itself 
Is  stlU  an  abominable  excuse  for  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  rife  with  internal  strife 
political  struggle  and  just  plain  rotten  ap- 
ples. Knowledgeable  Insiders,  for  instance 
don't  even  take  seriously  the  current  investi- 
gation of  it  by  the  Camden  Coimty  grand 
jury.  The  jury's  investigation  is  being  han- 
dled by  Camden  County  prosecutor  A.  Don- 
ald Blgley.  Most  look  for  Blgley's  jury  to 
come  down  hard  on  the  dissident  cops  within 
the  force  who  have  been  giving  Chief  Brook 
a  rough  time. 

It  Is  especlaUy  interesting  that  Blgley,  in 
his  questioning  of  those  poUcemen  subpoe- 
naed to  the  jury,  has  avoided  asking  probing 
questions  about  their  Involvement  with  Pep 
Levin's  sUver  operations.  He  has  even  cut 
short  a  few  witnesses  who  have  volunteered 
to  talk  about  it.  In  questiomng  one  cop  who 
was  among  the  group  attempting  to  smuggle 
gold  into  Canada,  Blgley  seemed  more  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  man  had  vio- 
lated a  departmental  rule  or  maybe  even 
the  law  by  carrying  his  gim  into  the  sUte 
of  New  York.  (Blgley,  by  the  way,  happens  to 
be  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Dan  Toll's 
bank.) 

Last  month,  Pep  Levin  sat  down  for  an 
Interview,  despite  all  the  Intrigue  and  the 
mystery  of  his  sUver  operations,  its  fantastic 
complexity  and  bewUdertng  enormity,  tried 
to  make  it  all  sound  stale  and  dull,  nothing 
that  anyone  would  be  interested  in  reading 
about  and  therefore  nothing  he  would  be 
even  Interested  in  talking  about. 

But  in  pressing  him  and  probing  him  and 
asking  him  memory-kindling  questions 
about  what  must  have  been  for  him  days 
of  great  excitement  and  exhUaratlon,  an  ir- 
repressible spark  suddenly  flashed  and  he 
blurted:  "If  I  ever  told  you  the  story,  be- 
lieve me,  you  oouldnt  print  it  in  your  maga- 
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zlne  because  your  magazine  Jvut  Isnt  big 
enough.  It's  a  story  that's  unbelievable.  Just 
unbelievable,  of  how  you  can  start  In  a  busi- 
ness and  get  involved  and,  you  know,  all  of 
a  sudden  you're  talking  mUllons.  MUlions! 
I  never  knew  what  a  mUllon  dollars  looked 
like  and  all  of  a  sudden  you're  getting  It 
from  all  over.  The  kind  of  a  business  I  was 
In  was  wild  and  wooly  and  hairy.  Someday  I 
might  write  a  book  about  It.  My  lawyer  says 
I  shovUd  get  maybe  Art  Buchwald  or  Jimmy 
BresUn  to  do  It." 

Yeah,  they're  good.  They  could  make  It  all 
sound  funny.  And  Pep  Levin  Is  the  kind  of 
guy  who  would  enjoy  the  last  laugh. 


A  REALISTIC  LOOK  AT  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT FIGURES 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

^  Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest,  specifi- 
cally in  the  last  several  years,  in  the 
employment  and  unemployment  releases 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Every  Member  of  this 
Congress  is  always  concerned  about  any 
American  who  finds  himself  unemployed 
for  whatever  reason  that  might  be.  We 
as  elective  representatives,  are  especially 
sensitive  to  those  who  find  themselves 
cut  off  from  earning  their  living  by  nor- 
mal employment  for  reasons  that  appear 
to  be  beyond  their  control.  As  we  look 
at  the  people  who  find  themselves  in  this 
situation,  we  must  not  think  of  them  as 
Just  statistics  in  a  large  report,  but  as 
individual  Americans  whom  we  must  be 
consciously  helping  and  encouraging 
back  into  meaningful  emplosonent.  Ex- 
traordinary attention  has  been  given  to 
the  imemployment  figures  and  percent- 
age of  total  labor  force  which  they  rep- 
resent in  any  given  month.  Unfortu- 
nately, until  recently  there  has  not  been 
careful  analysis  of  what  these  imemploy- 
ment figures  actually  represent  and  they 
tend  to  create  optimism  or  pessimism  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  Increase  in 
unemployment  that  might  occur. 

Both  John  O'Riley  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  J.  W.  Anderson  of  the 
Washington  Post,  have  recently  written 
articles,  evidently  with  the  assistance 
of  statistics  gathered  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  which  they  have  ana- 
lyzed what  the  imemplosonent  figures 
have  really  meant  through  the  years.  I 
believe  that  these  two  articles  speak  for 
themselves  and  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
by  the  public  as  a  whole  because  they 
give  a  more  realistic  picture  of  what  the 
facts  really  are.  I  include  the  following 
two  articles:  "Who  are  the  Unemployed: 
Weighing  the  Impact  of  a  Different  IQnd 
of  Jobless"  by  J.  W.  Anderson  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Saturday,  February  5, 
1972,  and  "The  Outlook:  Appraisal  of 
Current  Trends  in  Business  and  Finance" 
by  John  O'Riley,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Monday,  February  7,  1972. 

The  articles  follow: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wkigbino  the  Impact  or  a  DiFFEaKKr  Kind 

or  JOBLSBS 

(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 
Last  month  6,447,000  Americans  were  un- 
employed. Since  they  cast  a  considerable 
shadow  over  the  coming  presidential  cam- 
paign, It  Is  worth  inquiring  who  they  are. 
They  differ  sharply  from  the  unemployed 
in  the  last  recession  a  decade  ago,  and  that 
difference  has  political  Importance. 

Out  of  the  6.4  million,  1.3  million  were  un- 
der 20  years  old.  Nearly  1.2  million  were  look- 
ing for  part-time  work  (including  half  of  the 
adolescents).  There  were  4.4  million  unem- 
ployed whites,  and  one  million  non whites. 
Just  \uider  1.7  million  of  the  unemployed 
were  adult  women.  There  were  400,000  un- 
employed Vietnam  veterans. 

Half  of  the  5.4  million  were  out  of  work 
because  they  had  lost  their  Jobs,  and  one- 
ninth  because  they  had  left  their  Jobs  vol- 
untarily. The  others  were  re-entering  the 
labor  market,  or  had  never  worked  before. 
An  unemployment  rate  is  a  percentage. 
That  is  why  the  rate  In  1971  was  lower  than 
in  1961,  although  the  nvunber  of  people  un- 
employed was  substantially  higher.  The 
population  is  growing,  and  the  part  of  it  in 
the  employable  age  bracket  is  growing  even 
faster. 

In  1961,  there  were  4.7  million  people  out 
of  work  and  the  rate  was  6.7  per  cent.  Last 
year  the  rate  was  5.9  per  cent,  but  there  were 
5  million  unemployed. 

President  Nixon  has  apparently  decided 
that,  as  a  nmtter  of  election-year  strategy, 
he  can  tolerate  a  relatively  high  imemploy- 
ment rate.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  chang- 
ing character  of  unemplo^^ment. 

In  weighing  the  impact  of  unemployment 
economists  look  closely  at  the  rate  for  mar- 
ried men.  They  are  the  most  likely  to  be  sup- 
porting others,  and  the  least  likely  to  have 
others  on  whom  to  lean.  Most  people  regard 
it  a  much  more  serious  matter  for  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  to  be  unemployed  than  his 
teen-aged  son,  or  his  wife. 

Throughout  1961,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  married  men  was  4.6  per  cent.  In  1971, 
it  was  only  3.2  per  cent.  Among  adult  wom- 
en as  well,  the  1971  rate  was  a  shade  lower 
than  in  the  earlier  recession. 

The  big  difference  was  in  the  much  heav- 
ier unemployment  among  adoleecents  and 
single  men,  particularly  those  in  their  20s. 
In  both  recessions  the  unemployment  rate 
for  adolescents  was  the  same — about  17  per 
cent.  But  a  decade  ago  there  were  only  about 
4.9  million  people  between  16  and  20  in  the 
labor  force,  compared  with  7.5  mUllon  last 
year.  That  meant  830,000  of  them  unem- 
ployed in  1961,  but  1.3  million  of  them  un- 
employed in  1971. 

While  unemployment  rates  for  mature  and 
experienced  workers  are  generally  down  in 
this  recession,  there  is  one  very  visible  ex- 
ception. The  rate  for  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  was  2.0  in  1961,  but  2.9  In  1971. 
The  Jump  reflects  the  aerospace  layoffs. 

White  collar  unemployment  generally  is 
up.  from  3.3  per  cent  in  the  earlier  recession 
to  3.7  per  cent  in  this  one.  Not  all  of  it  Is 
due  to  the  tight  budget  for  space.  One  spe- 
cialist attributes  it  to  the  unusually  long 
period  of  business  prosperity  between  reces- 
sions. Corporations  put  on  heavy  headquar- 
ters and  research  staffs  in  the  good  years  but, 
when  the  weather  changed,  began  unloading 
people  who  were  not  directly  related  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  geographical  pattern  of  unemploy- 
ment has  shifted  strikingly  over  the  past 
10  years.  In  the  1961  recession  West  Virginia 
had  the  highest  unemployment  in  the  na- 
tion, 13.6  per  cent.  Last  year  its  rate  was  6.9 
per  cent.  In  Pennsylvania  9.2  per  cent  of  the 
work  force  was  unemployed  in  the  last  re- 
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cession,  6.2  per  cent  this  time.  The  Appala- 
chian states  generally  came  through  1971 
relatively  well.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were 
both  below  the  national  average  rate. 

The  state  of  Washington,  in  vivid  con- 
trast, had  a  rate  of  6.4  per  cent  In  1961,  ii  i 
per  cent  this  time.  California,  in  1961,  ranked 
17th  among  the  states  in  unemployment 
In  1971  it  ranked  fifth,  tied  at  7.0  per  cent 
with  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts — two 
states  with  which  It  baa  little  in  common 
but  a  heavy  concentration  of  high-tech- 
nology industries. 

Another  instructive  comparison  lies  in  the 
figures  for  non-whites,  who  have  not  been 
hit  nearly  so  hard  by  this  recession  as  in 
the  past.  In  1961  the  non-white  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  12.4  per  cent,  but  in  1971  it 
was  9.9  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  studied  this 
difference  carefully  and  offered  foiu:  reasons 
for  It.  The  massive  cutbacks  in  the  aerospace 
industries  have  hit  very  few  blacks,  alnce  not 
many  blacks  were  ever  employed  in  It.  But 
it  also  appears  that,  throughout  the  economy, 
enough  blacks  are  moving  into  the  more 
secure  job  categories  to  affect  the  national 
averages.  Although  there  is  no  hard  evidence 
the  Bvireau  surmises  that  some  employers 
may  now  be  making  conscious  efforts  not  to 
carry  out  the  customary  sweeping  layoffs  of 
mainly  black  labor  forces.  Finally,  among  the 
youngest  and  least  secure,  it  appears  that 
Job-hunting  in  1971  was  sufBciently  dis- 
couraging that  many  blacks  simply  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force  altogether.  Once  a  per- 
son stops  looking  for  a  job  he  is  not  counted 
at  all,  either  as  employed  or  unemployed. 

That  brings  up  the  interesting  question  of 
the  definition  of  unemployment,  and  how  the 
government  computes  the  rate.  The  process 
begins  with  the  third  week  of  each  month, 
when  1,000  Census  Bureau  specialists  call  on 
50,000  households  to  ask  who  was  working 
the  previoiis  week — and  who  was  not. 

The  census  taker  never  asks  if  a  person 
is  unemployed.  Unemployment  is  very  care- 
fully defined,  and  the  census  taker  Instead 
asks  a  series  of  precise  questions  that  lead 
to  a  precise  answer.  A  worker  on  strike  has 
no  paycheck  and  may  consider  himself  un- 
employed. But  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
does  not.  On  the  other  hand  a  man  caught 
In  a  short  layoff  may  consider  himself  to  have 
a  Job.  The  BLS  computer  counts  him  as 
iinemployed. 

A  person  is  unemployed  If  he  has  not 
worked  (unless  he  was  on  strike,  or  sick,  or 
on  vacation,  and  so  forth)  and  if  he  bM 
taken  some  step  within  the  past  four  weeks 
to  find  a  job  (or  is  registered  with  an  em- 
ployment agency,  or  a  union).  He  must  be 
currently  available  for  work.  Seasonal  work- 
ers. In  their  off  seasons,  are  not  counted 
either  way. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  academic 
controversy  over  the  requirement  that  a  per- 
son must  actually  have  actively  soxight  work 
In  order  to  be  counted  as  imemployed.  Some 
economists  argued  that  people  will  stop  ask- 
ing for  jobs  if  they  know  that  none  are 
available.  These  people  ought  to  be  counted 
as  unemployed,  the  argument  goes,  if  they 
are  ready  and  able  to  work. 

But  whether  a  person  thinks  that  he  la 
ready  and  able  to  work  may  depend  on  how 
he  feels  at  the  moment  when  the  census 
taker  knocks  on  his  door.  The  unemployment 
index  is  the  most  controversial  statistic  that 
the  government  publishes,  and  the  men  who 
compute  it  do  not  want  anything  in  It  that 
depends  on  how  people  happened  to  feel 
when  they  were  polled.  Whether  a  person  has 
sought  work  Is  a  factual  question  and,  the 
Bureau  concludes.  It  gives  a  former  figure. 

Since  the  basic  purpose  of  the  index  is  not 
merely  to  encourage  Democratic  candidates 
but  to  measure  the  imderlylng  strength  of 
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the  economy  the  monthly  figure  is  adjusted 
to  compensate  for  the  usual  ups  and  downs 
of  the  seasons.  But  seasonal  adjustment  Is  far 
from  an  exact  science.  It  Is  no  more  than  a 
reflection  of  previous  years'  patterns.  When 
the  pattern  is  changing,  the  seasonal  adjust- 
ment can  have  peculiar  effects. 

The  sudden  dip  in  the  unemployment  rate 
last  June  was  wholly  the  product  of  the 
mathematics  of  seasonal  adjustment.  Al- 
though the  administration  hailed  it  with  Joy 
at  the  time,  the  reduction  proved  to  be  a 
computational  mirage  and  soon  evaporated. 
Christmas  makes  the  December  and  Jan- 
uary rates  a  bit  dubious.  The  vast  movements 
in  and  out  of  the  labor  market  require  large 
and  tricky  seasonal  adjustments. 

We  shall  get  our  next  top-quality  Index 
next  spring,  when  the  Bureau  publishes  the 
March  figure.  March  is  a  month  with  very 
little  seasonal  movement  and  statisticians 
call  it  a  "benchmark"  period.  (Augiist  is  an- 
other one.) 

On  the  subject  of  accuracy,  one  may  note 
that  a  fluctuation  of  one-tenth  of  a  per- 
centage point,  in  the  total  unemployment 
rate,  is  not  statistically  significant.  A  change 
from  6.1  per  cent  to  6.0  per  cent  Is  as  likely 
to  reflect  sampling  error  as  any  real  change 
in  the  economy.  But  two-tenths  of  a  per- 
centage point  almost  certainly  Indicates  real 
change.  Or  smaller  changes  over  several  con- 
secutive months — from  6.1  to  6.0  to  5.9 — 
would  be  significant. 

The  number  of  unemployed  added  to  the 
number  of  employed  people  equals  the  na- 
tional labor  force,  currently  about  87  mUllon. 
It  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
and  that  is  why  the  number  of  jobs  can  keep 
breaking  records  (as  the  President  rather 
plaintively  points  out)  while  the  number  of 
jobless  stays  high. 

Lowering  the  unemployment  rate  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  more  jobs.  It  means  add- 
ing Jobs  faster  than  the  labor  force  is  grow- 
ing. 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  labor  force  was 
expanding  at  an  average  of  about  one  mil- 
lion people  a  year.  But  since  1965  it  has 
been  increasing  at  an  average  of  about  1.6 
million  a  year.  The  reason  for  the  accelera- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  postwar  baby  boom. 
The  number  of  Jobs  in  this  country  was 
rising  strongly  last  summer  and  early  fall. 
But  the  tentative  figures  for  the  past  several 
months  hint  that  the  rise  may  be  flattening 
out.  If  the  next  several  months  confirm  this 
pattern,  the  administration  will  have  to  step 
up  the  stimulants  sharply,  not  to  lower  the 
unemployment  rate,  but  merely  to  keep  it 
txom  rising  higher. 

Appraisal  of  Currekt  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 

Would  you  believe  that  nearly  eight  mil- 
lion new  jobs  have  been  generated  by  the 
VS.  economy  In  the  past  five  years?  That's 
more  jobs  than  there  sure  men,  women,  and 
children  In  the  great  metropolis  of  New  York 
City.  Well,  such  is  the  case.  And.  almost 
without  notice,  the  country's  bustling  army 
of  job-holders  has  climbed  above  80.6  million 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  It  is  as  good  a 
starting  point  as  any  for  another  effort  to 
help  keep  the  "unemployment  situation"  in 
perspective. 

Writing  in  this  newspaper  last  week,  Oeof- 
rey  H.  Moore,  who  heads  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  stressed 
the  importance  of  watching  not  Just  the  un- 
employment figures  but  also  the  trend  of 
employment  as  a  key  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic health.  And  his  point  was  well  made. 
The  unemployment  gets  the  public  attention 
while  the  gains  in  job-holder  numl>ers  are 
often  Ignored. 

The  table  below  traces  the  growth  of  all 
civilian  employment  since  1966.  Totals 
through  1971  are  yearly  averages.  The  1972 
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figure  Is  the  seasonAlly  adjusted  total  for 
last  month,  released  over  the  week-end  along 
with  the  January  unemployment  rate  fig- 
ures of  6.9%. 

year  Employment 

1966  72,895.000 

1967  74,  372,  000 

1968  75,920,000 

1969  77,902,000 

1970  78,  627,  000 

1971  79,  120,  000 

1972  80,636,000 

iw  do  iinemployment  and  employment  go 
up  til^^e  same  time?  The  answer  lies  in  what 
is  memt  by  the  "unemployed."  In  the  public 
mind  i\ju6t  means  people  who  have  lost 
their  JoWi  who  have  been  laid  off,  fired.  But 
that  isn't  Vie  whole  story  at  aU.  The  "unem- 
ployed" total  also  includes,  in  addition  to 
many  who  ftave  quit  their  Jobs,  many,  many, 
more  who  Ather  have  never  worked  before 
or  have  deci^d  to  look  for  a  job  again  after 
having  been  dijt  of  the  labor  force  for  some 
time.  In  this  group  are  many  teen-agers  and 
housewives. 

Actually,  the  people  who  are  jobless  be- 
cause they  have  been  laid  off  constitute  only 
some  40%  to  50%  of  all  those  listed  as  "un- 
employed." 

To  put  the  employment-unemployment 
thing  in  focus,  take  one  simple  example. 
Suppose  a  man  is  fired.  He  is  unemployed. 
Now,  suppose  his  wife,  who  hasn't  worked 
outside  the  home  In  a  long  time,  decides  she 
had  better  look  for  a  Job.  She,  until  she  finds 
one,  is  unemployed.  Finally,  suppose  their 
teen-age  son,  wanting  to  help  if  he  can, 
starts  looking  for  work  after  school,  but 
doesn't  find  anything  immediately.  He  Is 
unemployed. 

In  this  case  you  have  one  Job  lost  whUe 
unemployment  goes  up  by  three.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  two  other  men  getting 
new  Jobs,  the  result  Is:  emplojrment  up  one, 
unemployment  up  three. 

This  pattern  does  not  bespeak  a  recession- 
ary period.  In  real  recessions,  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  employed  either  stops  rising  or 
falls.  And  in  serious  economic  slumps,  the 
employment  shrinkage  can  be  massive. 

Maybe  it  Is  natural  that  this  is  forgotten. 
The  country  hasn't  had  a  really  bad  period 
economically  in  thirty-odd  years.  The  ranks 
of  those  who  remember  the  last  one  are  thin- 
ning. For  millions  who  neither  remember  it 
nor  read  history,  it  Just  didn't  exist.  So,  for 
the  record,  here's  what  happened  to  payrolls 
in  the  1930s. 

Year:  Em,ployment 

1929  47,630,000 

1930  45,480,000 

1931  42,400,000 

1932  38,940,000 

1933  — _ 38,760,000 

That  was  some  nine  mUIion  workers — 
about  20  of  every  100  working — being 
dumped  off  the  payrolls  within  a  short  36 
months. 

And  In  speaking  of  the  19306  we  are  not  ex- 
actly talking  about  ancient  times.  Tbe  era 
after  tM  was  well  Into  the  20th  Century.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  last  full,  relatively  peaceful 
decade  before  we  entered  the  period  that  has 
Included,  in  sequence.  World  War  n,  the 
ccdd  War,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Throughout  the  full  stretch  of  the  19303 
(not  Just  the  bottom  of  the  recession)  the 
unemployment  rate  on  a  full-year  basis  never 
fell  below  14%.  For  four  years  in  the  period, 
it  was  20%  or  higher.  These  rates  as  applied 
to  today's  85-million  labor  force  would  mean 
staggering  multitudes  of  out-of-work  people. 

Keeni:  g  in  mind  today's  approximately 
five  million  unemployed  as  a  yardstick,  here's 
wha'^  it  would  look  like. 
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Vnemp. 

Year:                                Rate  1972  Equiv. 

1931    16  13,600,000 

1932    24  20,400,000 

1933    26  21,200,000 

1934   as  18,700,000 

1936    20  17,000,000 

1936  17  14,400,000 

1937  14  11,900,000 

1938  19  16.  100, 000 

1939  17  14,400,000 

1940  16  12,700,000 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  sensational  by 
pulling  up  a  chronicle  of  what  everybody 
hopes  is  the  dead  past.  Rather  it  is  an  effort 
to  offer  a  historical  backdrop  for  any  realistic 
wrestling  with  the  question:  What  is  "nor- 
mal" unemployment? 

Certainly  "normal"  can't  be  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  "Ideal."  The  4%-or-less  level  may 
quite  legitimately  be  Uken  as  a  near-ideal 
target.  But  there  is,  thus  far  at  least,  mighty 
little  cause  to  consider  it  "normal."  The 
country  has  only  had  it  In  periods  of  war 
effort  when  much  manpower  was  either  in 
uniform  or  defense  industry  production  or 
both.  But  that's  about  it. 

In  the  1960s,  which  saw  the  longest  stretch 
of  recession-free  economic  activity  in  modem 
times,  the  unemployment  rate  never  was 
below  6.2%  for  any  full  year  until  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  was  sharply  stepped 
up. 

"Five  mUlion  people  out  of  work"  may 
sound  like  a  lot  even  in  a  nation  of  nearly 
210  mlUion — and  even  If  nearty  a  million  and 
a  half  of  the  jobless  are  school-kid  teen-agers. 
But  even  In  World  War  II  1943,  with  the  Job- 
less rate  at  a  tiny  1 .9  % ,  there  were  still  over 
a  million  people  listed  as  "unemployed."  And 
in  1969,  with  the  Vietnam  effort  pushing  the 
jobless  rate  down  to  3.6%.  nearly  three  mU- 
llon were  classified  as  "unemployed." 


THE  SUPERCrriES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
a  day  goes  by  without  the  problems 
which  plague  our  cities — transportation, 
housing,  the  shifting  economic  base,  pol- 
lution— appearing  as  front-page  head- 
lines or  as  major  newsstories  in  the  eve- 
ning's telecsist. 

These  problems,  like  the  cities  them- 
selves, are  man  made.  The  larger  our 
cities,  the  more  monstrous  these  prob- 
lems become.  Our  supercities  seem  to 
have  more  problems  than  they  can  cope 
with  effectively.  The  plight  of  our  super- 
cities  is  understandably  the  major  argu- 
ment for  meanlngrful.  Increased  Federal 
assistance. 

The  problems  are,  moreover,  not  only 
national  but  international  in  scope.  Four 
of  the  major  international  supercities — 
London,  Moscow,  Tokyo,  and  New  York — 
are  the  subject  of  a  major  article  in  the 
February  16  Sunday  Boston  Globe.  "The 
Supercities:  Can  They  Cope?" 

Last  year.  Globe  assistant  managing 
editor  and  chief  foreign  correspondent, 
Crocker  Snow,  Jr..  and  Dan  Dimancescu, 
director  of  the  nonprofit  cities  project 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  traveled  to  these 
four  giant  cities  and  conducted  detailed 
interviews  with  the  various  city  leaders. 
The  comparative  conditions  delineated 
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In  the  following  article  are  particularly 
Informative  as  a  comprehensive  intro- 
duction to  the  supercity  and  Its  similar- 
ity of  character  despite  geographic 
location. 

The  mayors  of  Paris.  Peking.  Moscow, 
London,  and  New  York  have  already 
responded  favorably  to  the  suggestion  of 
Tokyo's  Governor,  Ryokichi  Minobe.  to 
hold  a  "supercity  conference"  sometime 
late  this  year  or  early  in  1973.  The  con- 
ference will  probably  be  attended  by  the 
political  leaders  of  at  least  10  of  the 
major  world  cities  and  will  focus  on  the 
mutual  concerns  of  the  world's  giant 
cities. 

As  the  Globe  article  points  out,  a 
Uvable,  more  civilized  future  for  our 
cities  is  up  to  each  of  us  and  each  of 
these  giant  cities  may  have  answers  use- 
ful for  the  others. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  proposed  con- 
ference and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  6, 1973) 
Stjpercitt  Pholoo 

Tokyo,  Moscow,  London  and  New  York, 
much  like  the  men  who  lead  them,  have 
much  In  common.  Their  differences  are  ones 
of  detail  and  degree. 

Despite  their  distance  and  political  Isola- 
tion from  one  another,  there  has  always  been 
some  common  talk  and  exchange.  This  has 
been  more  than  Incidental.  It  has  been  more 
than  Just  an  exchange  of  keys  or  New  York 
and  Tokyo  calling  themselves  "sister  cities." 
The  commonality  can  be  found  In  the  prob- 
lems and  In  the  search  for  solutions. 

Though  it  Is  not  always  fully  acknowl- 
edged, some  practical  plagiarism  has  taken 
place  between  the  giant  cities.  British  urban- 
ologlst  William  Robson,  who  has  written  a 
book  "Moscow  in  the  Making — 1925  to  1967," 
claims  that  the  Russian  capital's  concept  of  a 
green  belt.  Its  developemnt  of  suburban 
satellite  towns,  and  its  emphasis  on  popula- 
tion limitation  are  all  copied  from  London. 

Nowadays,  the  city  planners  and  executives 
quite  often  read  the  same  books.  They  echo 
each  other's  Jargon  with  words  like  "citizen 
feedback,"  "social  overhead,"  "infrastruc- 
ture," and  "overspill."  The  Interplay  goes 
beyond  this;  today  both  London  and  Tokyo 
are  Introducing  a  planned-program-budget- 
ing system  (PPBS)  modelled  after  that  first 
developed  in  the  Pentagon  and  introduced 
in  New  York  city  government  a  few  years 
ago. 

With  this  and  other  precedents  to  look  to, 
the  city  leaders  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  their  destinies  may  be  more  similar  than 
not.  The  theme  kept  coming  up  in  a  series  of 
interviews  with  each  of  the  chief  executives 
last  spring: 

Tokyo's  Minobe  was  visionary.  He  suggested 
a  formal  conference  of  five  giant  cities — 
Tokyo,  Moscow,  London,  New  York  and 
Paris — as  a  first  step,  and  the  development  of 
a  new  diplomacy  "not  based  on  a  nation  to 
nation  basis  .  .  .  but  on  a  big  city  to  big  city 
basis.'" 

New  York's  Lindsay  was  simple  and 
straightforward.  He  characterized  relation- 
ships between  giant  dtles  on  an  Interna- 
tional scale  as  "a  growing  thing  in  the 
future  .  .  .  because  city  life  is  getting  more 
complicated." 

Moscow's  Promyslov  was  statistical  and 
sanguine.  "Now  at  thla  moment  we  have 
contacts  with  49  other  dtles  around  the 
world,"  he  said  last  March.  "We  visit  peri- 
odically and  exchange  specialists.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  haven't  those  kinds  of  contacts 
with  the  United  States  yet.  But  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Mlnobe's  view  that  giant  cities 
problems  are  similar.  The  more  we  meet  the 
better." 
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And  London's  Plummer,  who  of  the  fottr 
haa  recently  taken  to  traveling  abroad  the 
most,  was  pragmatic.  "What  we  badly  need  Is 
a  smaU  league  of  the  very  big  capital  clttes 
who  meet  every  two  yean  on  a  carefully 
planned  agenda  for  a  short  time  to  discuss 
their  common  problems.  Most  of  these  con- 
ferences I  go  to  are  concerned  with  small 
towns,  even  villages.  And  you  find  yourself 
arguing  with  some  fellow  with  two  villages 
up  In  the  Apennines  and  he's  worried  about 
a  number  of  goats.  We  should  get  into  a 
position  where  we  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
the  very,  very  real  problems  of  big  cities." 

Late  last  summer  and  fall,  Oovemor  Mi- 
nobe traveled  first  to  New  York  and  then 
to  Parts,  London  and  Moscow  In  turn  to 
promote  his  idea  and  try  to  get  agreement 
on  an  initial  conference  in  Tokyo  late  this 
year. 

A  maverick  American  Republican  ttirned 
Democrat.  A  Russian  Communist.  A  British 
Conservative.  And  a  Ji4>anese  Socialist.  If 
the  proposed  conference  actually  takes  place 
this  year,  it  may  begin  to  answer  the  question 
of  whether  It  Is  realistic  for  giant  cities  to 
establish  a  new  kind  of  direct  diplomacy,  and, 
more  important,  whether  this  could  help 
to  make  their  mut\ial  problems  more 
solvable. 

Thc  STTPKRcrms 
(By  Crocker  Snow,  Jr.) 

"God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town,"  wrote  Brttish  poet  William  Cowper 
in  1786. 

Almost  200  years  later,  man  is  not  so  sure 
he  wants  to  take  the  credit.  The  town  evolved 
into  the  city,  the  city  to  the  giant  city,  and 
this  most  extreme  example  of  mankind's  col- 
lectlvlst  characteristics  has  now  become  one 
of  our  bluest  dilemmas. 

Today  we  are  tempted  to  think  of  the  giant 
city  as  a  self-magnifying  organism,  an  mrban 
Andromeda  strain,  a  product  of  natinaJ  forces 
which  have  grown  beyond  our  control. 
Whether  the  giant  city  can  be  made  more 
civilized  than  It  currently  Is  or  whether  it 
must  be  unmade  first  is  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion facing  those  who  live  In  it  and  lead  it. 

Tokyo,  Moscow,  London  and  New  York  are 
four  notable  entrants  In  the  supercity  sweep- 
stakes. Bach  one  has  a  population  of  well  over 
five  million.  Each  serves  as  an  economic  epi- 
center of  a  highly  industrialized  nation. 
Each,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  serves 
as  a  political  capital  as  well. 

Each  of  these  cities  has  a  character  of  Its 
own  reflecting  those  of  its  nation-state. 

Tokyo — the  largest  city  In  history,  an  In- 
comprehensible warren  of  rolling  aldee*reets 
and  rising  skyscrapers,  symbolic  in  both  Its 
drama  and  Its  deflclencles  of  all  Japan  today. 

Moscow — a  well-planned  and  well-executed 
center  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  with 
a  beautiful  public  transit  system  but  little 
Inherent  vitality  to  attract  people  from  one 
end  of  the  sterile  city  to  the  other. 

London — rich  in  the  antiquities  and  ameni- 
ties of  life,  but  showing  some  of  the  peeling 
paint  and  tired  blood  that  Great  Britain  her- 
self shows. 

New  York — ^Pun  City  gone  sour,  the  one- 
time virile  Gulliver  prince  being  tied  down 
by  the  Lilliputians  of  urban  life. 

These  four  cities  have  faces  and  identities 
all  their  own.  But  the  common  conditions 
to  be  fotind  in  each  one  are  even  more  notice- 
able. "Go  ahead,  sttmd  on  any  street  comer 
in  Moscow  or  New  York  or  London,"  says  a 
Soviet  city  official.  "It's  all  the  same,  masses 
of  people,  cars,  noise,  buildings,  concrete  and 
so  on." 

Most  of  the  biggest  question  marks  are 
common  too.  Whether  to  inhibit  or  encour- 
age further  concentration  in  the  center; 
where  and  how  to  build  houses  and  roads  and 
subways,  and  how  to  pay  for  them;  how  to 
effect  environmental  control  of  industrial 
and   human    waste   without   strangling   the 
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economic  life  of  the  city;  whether  to  encour- 
aga  citizen  participation  In  government,  and 
if  so,  how  best  to  integrate  It  with  the  city* 
planning  process. 

Tokyo,  Moscow  and  London,  every  bit  as 
much  as  New  York,  are  faced  with  having 
to  quicken  their  pace  In  order  to  stay  where 
they  are.  In  the  words  of  one  urbane  ur- 
banologlst.  the  giant  city  dilemma  Is  whether 
they  can  outrun  their  "exogenous"  factors. 
One  part  of  the  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  question  of  whether  they  can  learn  to 
learn  from  one  another. 

It  Is  an  arguable  proposition  that  cities 
like  these,  of  a  similar  giant  size  in  a  broadly 
similar  setting,  and  despite  their  very  dis- 
similar political  systems,  face  very  similar 
problems.  With  this  comes  the  corollary: 
because  of  their  different  political  systems 
and  principals,  do  the  cities  often  seek  dif- 
ferent answers  to  their  similar  problems? 
Which  leads  to  the  tempting  conclusion  that 
there  may  be  solutions  to  be  found  in  one 
that  could  be  applied  to  the  other. 

This  might  be  called  the  giant  city  syl- 
loglsm.  A  close  examination  of  Tokyo,  Mos- 
cow and  London  In  tiurn,  can  provide  a  tell- 
ing Insight  into  other  giant  cities,  especially 
New  York. 

The  most  important  common  demonlnator 
for  the  giant  cities  is  of  course  their  size. 
It  Is  a  foremost  Issue  city  officials  and  plan- 
ners must  face.  Do  you  push  emigration  over 
immigration?  Is  It  advisable  to  delimit 
growth?  If  the  answer  Is  yes,  then  is  It 
possible? 

The  cities  are  finding  quite  different 
answers  to  these  questions.  Two  of  them. 
Moscow  and  London,  have  made  oonsclous 
decisions  to  limit  their  population,  and  have 
effectively  done  so.  Tokyo  is  beginning  to 
talk  about  It  in  the  face  of  ballooning  growth 
which  has  put  the  population  at  more  than 
11  million  already.  America's  representative 
in  the  super  city  class.  New  York,  Is  typically 
taking  a  different  position;  city  officials  are 
pushing  a  new  Master  Plan  for  the  future 
which  promises  more,  not  less,  concentration 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 

The  Moscow  experience  with  population 
growth  has  been  exaggerated.  Starting  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917  (a 
benchmark  that  even  Soviet  urban  and  dem- 
ographic studies  all  seem  to  date  from), 
Moscow  has  grown  from  under  two  million 
to  its  present  size  of  over  seven  million. 

The  growth  has  been  In  line  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  Karl  Marx  who  preached  the 
"idiocy  of  rural  life."  "The  city  Is  not  Just 
one  of  the  forms  present  in  existing  society," 
he  wrote.  "It  Is  the  model  for  this  society  and 
it  will  predominate  in  the  contemporary 
period." 

In  Russia  today,  the  city  Is  seen  as  a  mech- 
anism for  developing  "socialist  man,"  and 
the  rise  In  city  living  has  been  nationwide. 
The  urban  population  of  Russia  has  in- 
creased from  24  to  134  million  in  60  years. 
Plfty-seven  percent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion now  lives  in  cities,  which  is,  in  total 
urban  population,  second  only  to  the  UJ3. 

But  as  natural  and  non-revisionist  as  this 
trend  may  have  been,  the  Soviet  penchant 
for  planning  has  been  operating  against  any 
further  migration  to  Moscow.  The  strategies 
to  restrict  lu-ban  growth  in  one  place  and 
encourage  it  in  another  are  developed  in 
national  planning  institutes.  Throughout 
Russia  today,  there  is  deliberate  limitation 
of  population  growth  In  cities  with  over  600,- 
000  people. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Moscow 
among  the  giant  cities  Is  its  spaciousness. 

The  ubiquitous  Soviet  plans  and  charts  In- 
dicate 33  square  meters  of  greenery  per  Mus- 
kovite,  which  compares  to  a  nation-wide 
Soviet  city  average  of  20-26,  and  to  a  paltry 
figure  of  less  than  one  square  meter  per 
person  of  greenery  (.079  to  be  precise)  In 
downtown  Tokyo  wards.  The  space  of  course 
is  far  easier  to  come  by  in  a  socialist  state 
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with  no  private  property.  It  Is  Just  as  highly 
valued,  however.  "We  must  fight  to  keep 
these  figures  working  for  us,"  says  Nicholas 
mias,  the  city's  chief  planner.  "We  must 
have  a  very  rigid  lu-ban  discipline  to  keep 
the  green  spaces  open." 

The  same  kind  of  urban  dlBelpIlne  need  not 
be  applied  to  the  population  check.  Becavise 
of  the  kind  of  control  inherent  in  the  Soviet 
system,  with  work  permits  for  citizens  and 
industries  alike,  effecting  the  population  lim- 
itation becomes  mainly  an  administrative 
matter. 

London,  like  Moscow,  has  a  relatively  stable 
population.  In  fact,  London  set  the  precedent 
in  first  attempting  to  check  its  population 
growth  shortly  after  World  War  II.  But  un- 
like Moscow,  the  limitation  in  London  had 
to  develop  out  of  a  tradition  of  Individual 
freedom.  As  Desmond  Plummer,  leader  of 
the  Greater  London  Council  and  thus  the 
city's  chief  executive,  conmiented  when 
asked  about  Moscow's  "urt>an  discipline"  for 
maintaining  its  green  spaces,  "It's  more  like 
persuasion  here  than  Infilction  of  discipline 
.  .  .  it's  all  a  question  of  tolerance  here." 

The  tolerance  of  freedom  has  worked  in 
this  respect;  London's  popvilatlon  has 
dropped  by  almost  700,000  since  World  War 
n.  This  has  occurred  partly  through  a  British 
version  of  '•reasoning  together,"  partly  due 
to  the  commonplace  western  trend  of  migra- 
tion to  the  subxirbs,  and  partly  because  of 
government  incentives  to  businesses  to  lo- 
cate outside  the  city  In  satellite  areas  like 
Peterborough  about  80  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don. Today,  migration  out  of  London  con- 
tinues at  a  rate  of  90,000  a  year,  but  with 
60,000  more  births  than  deaths  In  the  city 
annually,  the  continuing  net  loss  Is  about 
40,000  yearly. 

Predictably,  with  the  continuing  popula- 
tion loss  comes  rising  concern  about  a  with- 
ering economic  base.  There  are  some  who 
credit  the  population  dip  to  date  neither  to 
positive  pltoinlng  nor  personal  preference  but 
simply  to  the  negative  factor  of  the  city's — 
and  the  nation's — continuing  economic 
ennui. 

Strikes  of  public  and  private  employees 
were  almost  a  daily  occurrence  in  London 
last  winter.  Henry  Ford  was  at  Whitehall 
threatening  to  pull  his  production  plants  out 
of  Britain  unless  labor  productivity  In- 
creased. There  is  no  partlcxilar  need  for  the 
stiff  upper  lip  in  London  today,  but  even  the 
less  dramatic  "muddle  through"  spirit  is  be- 
ing challenged  by  a  mood  captiu*ed  by  some 
graffiti  seen  at  a  Hempstead  phone  booth: 
"Owing  to  lack  of  interest,  tomorrow  has 
been  canceled." 

For  all  of  this  economic  concern — and  It  is 
very  real  among  London  leaders  today — city 
planners  project  a  population  drop  of  an- 
other half  million  to  7.3  million  In  the  next 
10  years. 

There  Is  no  special  target  figure  to  be 
achieved,  however.  Like  the  limitation  ini- 
tially, the  drop-off  depends  more  on  human 
motivation  than  limitation. 

This  flexibility  is  even  reflected  in  the 
wording  of  the  city's  master  plan:  "What 
we  are  doing  realistically,  Is  to  allow  for  a 
lower  popxUation  than  today.  The  aim  is  not 
to  have  the  largest  population  In  the  world — 
we  cheerfully  cede  this  distinction  to  New 
York,  Tokyo,  Sao  Paulo.  Our  aim  Is  to  main- 
tain London's  place  in  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind. We  must  compcue  ourselves  to  our 
rivals  not  on  the  question  of  size  but  on 
beauty  and  amenity." 

Tokyo  today  reeks  of  energy  more  than 
amenity.  The  sprawling  metropolis  on  the 
edge  of  the  Kan  to  Plain  area  of  Jf^san's  main 
Island  has  become  a  place  where  the  delicate 
Japanese  Inn  Is  overwhelmed  by  the  flashiest 
Jumbo  hotel  and  the  quaintest  muslin  sweat 
shop  is  strangled  by  the  most  mechanized, 
modem  textile  mill. 

This  situation  wasn't  planned  so  much  as 
It   Just   b(^>pened.   Today,   as   the   city   has 
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grown  to  be  the  largest  ever  known,  both 
its  unmatched  charm  and  its  unfettered 
commercialism  stand  in  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion. 

Tokyo's  population  growth  happened 
amost  overnight.  When  General  Do\iglas 
MacArthur  made  his  celebrated  landing  at 
outlying  Atsugi  Airfield  In  August  1946,  the 
shattered  city  had  a  population  of  3.6  million. 
Today  it  Is  estimated  at  11.1  million.  Its 
yearly  growth  rate  is  c^tlmlstically  estimated 
at  100,000  a  year.  Projections  peg  the  total 
at  33  million  within  a  60  mile  radius  by  1986. 

Tokyo  is  a  little  like  an  army  which  has 
outrun  Its  supply  lines  and  must  stc^  and 
regroup.  City  officials  and  citizens  recognize 
this,  but  It  seems  that  the  central  govern- 
ment doesnt.  For  Tokyo  is  viewed  by  the 
federal  government  and  especially  the  domi- 
nant Liberal  Democratic  party  as  the  main 
generator  of  what  is  conunonly  called  Japan, 
Inc. 

Thus,  the  very  nat\ire  of  the  cooperative 
buslness-banklng-government  enterprise  of 
the  country  means  that  though  there  is  talk 
about  popvilatlon  control  for  Tokyo,  the 
priority  for  effecting  it  is  lacking. 

To  date,  the  efforts  to  limit  growth  of  the 
dty  lie  In  some  new  zoning  laws  for  both 
bTisinesses  and  residents — establishing  so 
called  urbanization  and  antl -urbanization 
areas — and  In  the  reactionary  stance  which 
the  dty's  Sodallst  governor,  Ryokichi  Mino- 
be, has  taken  against  the  nation's  consuming 
growth  ethic.  But  with  federal  authority  and 
control  in  such  problem  areas  as  traffic,  hous- 
ing, police  and  pollution,  this  has  been  more 
psychological  than  anything  else. 

The  three  giant  cities  then  are  at  different 
stages  and  of  different  minds  in  the  popula- 
tion control  game.  In  London,  the  popular 
consensus  for  limits  is  there  and  the  pop- 
ulation is  diminishing.  In  Moscow,  the  state 
decision  is  there,  and  the  population  has 
about  stabilized.  In  Tokyo,  the  consensus  is 
still  developing  and  the  population  is  still 
growing. 

Civlously,  these  cities'  closest  American 
counterpart,  and  the  one  that  many  of  them 
unconsciously  look  to  for  guidance,  is  in  a 
different  phase  altogether.  In  New  York  of 
course,  the  American  traditions  of  constitu- 
tional freedoms  and  personal  mobility  com- 
bine to  make  an  arbitrary  limitation  on  pop- 
ulation growth  an  almost  inconceivable  prop- 
osition. Yet  worsening  conditions  have  ac- 
complished something  of  the  same  end;  for 
the  last  two  decades.  New  York's  population 
has  hovered  at  about  7.8  million. 

But  thotigh  the  total  has  been  stable, 
the  character  of  the  population  has  shifted 
considerably.  Those  whom  the  sociolo- 
gists call  the  "upwardly  mobile"  have  proven 
mobile  Indeed.  The  engineer  and  the  gyne- 
cologist, the  savings  and  loan  executive  and 
the  television  script  writer — many  of  those 
who  bring  both  money  and  vibrant  ideas  to 
the  city,  have  packed  up  and  left. 

Their  place  has  been  taken,  by  and  large, 
by  poorly  educated  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans. 
Since  1950,  the  white  population  of  New  York 
has  dropped  from  87  to  70  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  has  grown 
from  1  to  2.3  million.  They  come  to  New  York 
for  Jobs  and  opportunity  to  find  instead 
drugs,  the  numbers,  dismal  ghetto  living  con- 
ditions, and  the  overall  frustrations  of  the 
non-producer  in  the  midst  of  a  hyper- 
productive  environment. 

So  New  York  has  a  stable  pc^iilation  In 
total,  but  not  in  character.  What  Is  far  more 
unusual  about  its  current  situation  is  the 
Institutional  talk  of  fostering  more  people, 
not  fewer. 

Mayor  Lindsay  and  some  of  bis  sub- 
ordinates dont  discuss  this  on  television  or 
at  the  press  club.  But  the  single  most  star- 
tling aspect  of  the  city's  new  master  plan, 
fimdamental  to  Its  six  voliunes  and  450,000 
words,  is  the  emphasis  on  more  concentra- 
tion, not  less. 
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The  plan  characterizes  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan as  the  "engine",  one  to  be  strength- 
ened, not  weakened,  and  promotes  the  posi- 
tives of  urban  concentration.  The  writers 
openly  acknowledge  their  radicalism:  "The 
planners  In  a  number  of  the  world's  capital 
dtles  have  embraced  the  same  philosophy. 
The  thrust  of  their  plans  is  to  stop  the  growth 
of  the  center,  to  split  up  the  activities  and 
relocate  them  In  outlying  subcenters  and  new 
towns.  But  concentration  is  the  genius  of  the 
city,  its  reason  for  being,  the  source  of  its  vl- 
taUty  and  its  excitement.  We  believe  the 
center  should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened, 
and  we  are  not  afraid  of  the  bogey  of  high 
density." 

If  the  giant  cities  have  some  real  differ- 
ences In  their  i^proach  to  population  con- 
trol, both  in  what  their  plans  and  what  their 
officials  call  for,  there  is  rtxuprising  consist- 
ency in  what  they  recognize  to  be  their  major 
problems  and  priorities  otherwise. 

In  lengthy  mterviews  earlier  this  year  with 
the  chief  executive  of  each  of  the  cities, 
almost  the  precise  same  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed. A  smiling  Oovemor  Minobe,  a  sober 
Chairman  Promsylov,  a  shirt-sleeved.  Joking 
Desmond  Pliunmer,  and  an  aggressive  Mayor 
Lindsay,  all  mentioned  housing  and  trans- 
portation as  major  problem  areas.  Each  one 
mentioned  pollution  control  too.  Finally, 
imanimously  and  without  prodding,  each 
man  held  the  tin  cup  and  talked  of  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  and  resources  to  do  the  Job. 

The  basic  human  need  of  shelter  still 
haunts  many  an  urban  dweller  In  these  four 
cities  of  the  foremost  developed  cotmtrles  of 
the  world. 

In  some  respects,  the  Tokyo  housing  prob- 
lem Is  the  most  acute.  This  Is  due  to  both 
the  city's  rapid  rise  in  population  and  the 
nation's  unmatched  economic  growth  which 
has  triggered  the  proverbial  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations.  Today,  in  a  nation  which 
has  built  its  postwar  psyche  on  its  economic 
success,  the  Tokyo  worker  finds  himself  liv- 
ing in  a  per  capita  space  considerably  smaUer 
than  the  national  average.  Yasuo  Hayashl 
and  three  co-workers  at  Sanyo  Electric  may 
share  a  single  room  with  four  tataml  mats 
and  a  television  set  in  order  to  be  near  the 
action  at  Rappongi  district.  The  young  white 
collar  man,  "Tateo  Matsunaga,  may  situate  his 
wife  and  young  son  In  a  lousy  two  room  flat 
so  as  to  be  near  the  central  train  terminal  at 
Shibuya.  But  neither  situation  will  sit  well 
for  long  as  the  television  tastes  of  the  nation 
affect  their  living  tastes  too.  In  Tokyo  today, 
more  houses  are  needed,  and  better  houses 
than  those  most  Japanese  have  been  vised  to 
are  expected.  A  1968  survey  conducted  by  the 
city  government  classified  634,000  families  or 
28  percent  as  living  in  under-their-level 
houses  "viewed  objectively",  and  another  34 
percent  as  "subjectively  discontented  with 
their  present  house." 

The  major  problem  is  not  incentive  or  even 
building  costs  but  the  disproportionately 
high  value  of  land  in  Tokyo's  metropolitan 
area.  Land  prices  in  the  23  innner  wards  in- 
creased 13.6  times  from  1955  to  1967.  Today 
the  acquisition  of  land  accounts  for  rovighly 
60  percent  of  the  new  housing  costs  as  com- 
pared to  a  New  York  figure  of  20  to  30  per- 
cent. Tokyo's  land  problem  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  almost  40  percent  of  the 
land  is  non-taxable,  including  such  spaciovis 
US-controlled  air  bases  at  Atsugi,  Tachlkawa, 
Yokota  in  the  city's  metropolitan  area. 

In  spite  of  the  costs,  however,  160,000- 
200,000  Tokyo  homes  are  being  built  each 
year  by  a  combination  of  city,  state  and  pri- 
vate construction  ventures.  The  housing  goes 
up  first  but  in  many  of  the  outlying  areas, 
the  associated  attractions,  the  scbools  and 
stores  and  sports  facilities,  lag  far  behind. 

With  Tokyo's  dilemma  in  mind,  the  virtue 
of  Moscow's  all -public  real  estate  system  is 
obvious.  Even  so,  housing  still  constitutes  a 
major  problem  in  Russia's  capital  city.  In 
fact.  It  is  the  Bdoeoow  Soviet's  top  priority. 
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Asked  this  Spring  what  he  would  moot 
like  to  be  remembered  by  for  his  years  In 
office,  Chairman  Promyslov  replied,  "In  the 
nearest  five  years,  I  would  like  to  see  every 
Muskovlte  with  good,  modem  facilities  .  .  . 
his  own  apartment  .  .  .  and,  soberly,  I  think 
this  Is  within  our  capabllltlee  to  achieve." 

Currently,  the  city's  apartments  are  lack- 
ing In  both  quantity  tuid  quality.  The  need 
for  more  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
casual  visitor  to  Moscow,  for  the  city  Is 
ringed  by  vast  blocks  of  apartment  buildings. 
From  the  air  these  look  almost  like  blocky, 
gray  minefields  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
Kremlin.  From  the  ground,  their  himianlty  is 
only  slightly  more  apparent.  The  buildings 
are  sterile  and  artificial  looking  In  the  pine 
forests  outskirts  of  the  city.  Only  the  very 
latest  models  sport  any  lively  embellishments 
like  modest  little  shopping  centers  along  the 
ground  fioor  (^  the  occasional  gas  station  or 
playground. 

Moscow  Is  now  midway  in  a  20-year  build- 
ing program.  Some  120,000  of  these  apart- 
ment units  are  being  erected  a  year.  Tills  Is 
part  of  a  grandiose  20-year,  2.2  million  unit 
building  plan  which  was  begun  In  1960.  But 
the  issue  is  quality  more  than  quantity. 
Some  of  the  apartments  which  Moscow  first 
erected  twenty  years  ago  are  reminiscent  of 
the  now  abandoned  barracks  blocks  raised  by 
the  British  to  aid  the  Hong  Kong  refugees, 
and  even  the  newest  reflect  only  a  modest 
bow  to  styling.  Esthetlcally,  the  most  pleas- 
ing parts  of  Moscow  are  the  ancient  and  often 
run-down  pre-revolutlon  buildings  and  even 
apartment  dwellings  in  the  center  of  town. 

If  Tokyo's  housing  problem  Is  primarily 
one  of  numbers  and  Moscow's  Increasingly 
one  of  character,  London's  difficulties  are  dif- 
ferent still,  a  matter  of  decaying  capital 
plant.  As  the  city  with  the  most  stable  popu- 
lation of  the  three  over  the  last  25  years, 
London  Is  faced  with  the  need  for  rehabili- 
tation and  renewal  more  than  initial  con- 
struction. Almost  a  quarter  of  the  city's 
houses  will  be  judged  obsolete  In  the  next 
twenty  years.  This,  coupled  with  those  due 
to  go  for  roads  and  the  like,  makes  a  target 
figure  of  half  a  million  new  imlts  by  the 
1980s. 

As  In  Tokyo  and  New  York,  land  cost  Is  a 
problem.  London  land  Is  stild  to  cost  four 
times  what  It  does  elsewhere  In  Oreat  Brit- 
ain. Real  estate  profiteering  has  reached  the 
extreme  where  a  spanking  new  office  building, 
the  33-story  Centre  Building  in  Tottlngham 
Court  has  remained  unoccupied  for  three 
years  on  the  land  speculation  of  Its  owners. 

But  a  more  pressing  problem  in  the  hous- 
ing market  Juat  now  Is  who  will  buUd  what 
Emd  under  whase  Jurisdiction.  In  the  city's 
multl -tiered  system  of  government,  the 
boroughs  of  the  lowest  rung  have  tradi- 
tionally had  the  most  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  building  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
total.  With  the  new  regional  government, 
some  of  this  responsibility  has  shifted  to  the 
Oreater  London  Council.  Today,  though 
Plummer  and  his  chosen  committee  chair- 
men are  all  conservatives  under  the  Conser- 
vative national  government  of  Edward  Heath, 
they  complain  about  insufficient  support  and 
attention  coming  from  the  feds  "across  the 
river"  (the  parltament  building  and  County 
Hall  are  directly  across  the  Thames  from 
each  other.) 

In  addition  to  a  jurisdictional  problem 
among  the  difTerent  levels  of  government, 
there  Is  an  Important  political  one,  too.  Hous- 
ing as  an  issue  in  Britain  Is  Intricately  tied 
to  that  of  the  growing  numbers  of  ethnic 
minorities,  especially  Indians,  West  Indians 
and  Pakistanis,  in  part  of  London  like  East 
End.  The  phenomenon  Itself  is  beglimlng  to 
become  a  problem,  as  witness  the  actions  of 
"Packy  Bashers"  In  the  streets  and  the  state- 
ments of  Enoch  Powell  In  the  halls  of 
Parliament. 

Traditionally  the  Conservatives  have  been 
more  guarded  than  the  Laborites  about  gov- 
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emment  involvement  in  such  affairs.  Plum- 
mer today  doesn't  hide  his  distaste  for  gov- 
enunent  development  of  further  low  income 
housing  like  that  in  the  East  End,  which  he 
characterizes  as  a  "concrete  and  aq;>halt 
Jungle."  Thus  the  Labor  opposition  in  the 
OLC  attacks  him  for  acquiring  Just  69  acres 
last  year  for  public  housing,  and  he  counter- 
attacks with  the  response  that  instead  of 
land,  the  QLC  has  arranged  $60  million  in 
loans  for  private  hoiislng  associations. 

From  tills  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
giant  coxmterpart  of  New  York,  there  Is 
real  agreement  with  the  priority  concern 
of  Tokyo,  Moscow  and  London  on  this  front. 

"I  think  the  number  one  area  where  we 
have  problems  Is  bousing,"  remarked  Mayor 
Lindsay  in  a  recent  interview.  "And  that's 
because  there  Is  no  national  program  at 
all  .  .  .you've  got  to  have  subsidies  to  do 
It  .  .  ." 

While  soliciting  more  money  for  new  hous- 
ing In  New  York,  the  city  government  is 
promoting  decentralized  programs.  The 
mayor  says  he  Is  convinced  that  in  tliis  area 
anyway,  "centralization  does  not  promote 
efficiency."  He  cites  as  an  example  the  fact 
that  the  new  starts  for  low  and  middle 
Income  housing  in  Coney  Island  were  five 
times  as  fast  with  local  decision-making 
than  with  centralized. 

Overall  for  the  giant  cities,  hovising  is  a 
one  dimensional  kind  of  problem  however. 
Most  everyone  In  Tokyo  or  Moscow  or  Brook- 
lyn Heights  can  agree  that  It's  needed,  and 
the  only  question  Is  who  will  pay  the  bill. 
Another  big  problem  common  to  the  big 
cities,  transportation,  is  not  so  simple. 

The  transportation  debate  is  probably  the 
most  complex  and  currently  controversial 
that  the  big  cities  face.  Should  It  be  more 
roads  or  more  subways?  Where  do  you  put 
them  and  how  do  you  pay?  It  used  to  be 
safe  to  say  that  most  everyone  wanted  new 
roads,  only  not  here.  Today  not  everyone 
does  want  the  new  roads  if  they  mean  more 
social  displacement  and  more  tax  dollars 
going  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  drive  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  don't. 

"The  great  curse  of  giant  cities,"  says  Prof. 
WUUam  Robson,  a  patriarch  of  city  planning 
from  the  London  School  of  Economics  who 
has  consulted  for  the  city  governments  of 
Tokyo,  London,  New  York,  and  even  Moscow, 
"is  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  of  longer 
and  longer  travel  Journeys," 

The  curse  is  the  same  In  Asia  and  Europe 
and  America.  Yet  the  situations  are  quite 
different.  Unlike  the  US  where  the  car  came 
right  on  the. heels  of  cattle  as  king.  It  Is 
still  in  the  natiire  of  a  luxiiry  item  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Where  the  car  and 
highways  have  held  sway  in  American  urban 
transportation  over  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  often  at  the  expense  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, quite  the  reverse  has  been  the  case 
elsewhere. 

In  London  and  Tokyo  and  Moscow,  for  ex- 
ample, the  mass  transit  systems  are  generally 
In  a  happy  state  of  use  and  public  acceptance, 
and  the  pressure  Is  for  new  roads  to  accom- 
modate all  the  freshly  budding  one-car 
families. 

For  all  the  International  trade  prestige  of 
the  Japanese  Toyota  and  Datsun,  there  is 
still  precious  little  surface  area  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  native  owner  to  use  his  native  car. 
In  fact  the  city  has  the  smallest  percent  of 
land  devoted  to  roads  of  any  large  city  of  the 
world;  Its  eleven  percent  ratio  compares 
poorly  with  the  35  percent  In  New  York,  the 
24  percent  in  Paris  or  the  18  percent  In 
Nagoya,  a  Japanese  city  Just  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  south. 

Tokyo,  like  the  country  at  large,  has  a 
small -road  heritage,  and  the  building  boom 
occasioned  by  the  summer  Ol3rmplcs  now 
seven  years  back,  had  little  effect  on  much  of 
the  road  network  beyond  the  most  major 
thoroughfares. 
Since  then,  the  city  has  put  570,000  million 
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yen  in  Its  road  system,  but  a  growth  of  city 
cars  from  400,000  ten  years  ago  to  about  two 
million  now  has  swallowed  any  improvements 
whole.  The  frequency  and  unpredictability  of 
massive  traffic  tieups  means  that  the  cautious 
traveler  need  allot  90  minutes  to  go  from  the 
center  of  town  to  Haneda  Airport  by  taxi, 
while  the  subway  run,  with  a  switch  to  a 
direct  monorail,  consumes  a  half  hour  at 
most. 

For  the  Tokyo  worker  who  Just  got  a  car 
two  years  ago,  his  Russian  counterpart  may 
be  getting  one  in  the  decade  ahead.  Moscow, 
a  city  long  noted  for  Its  superb  subway  sys- 
tem, expects  a  rise  from  about  200,000  cars  at 
present  to  about  a  million  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  process  Is  seen  as  both  inevitable 
and  desirable,  a  sign  that  the  Russian  con- 
sumer is  holding  his  own  with  the  capitalist 
one.  It  may  even  be  a  matter  of  state  policy. 
"It  Is  important  that  every  person  has  free 
choice  between  public  transportation  and  a 
private  car,"  declares  Nicholas  Ullas,  one  of 
the  city's  chief  planners. 

Moscow  officials  are  under  no  illusions 
about  what  this  will  mean.  Much  planning 
time  and  newspaper  space  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  what  is  called  "automoblllzatlon." 

If  predictions  hold  true  and  the  city's 
automotive  population  increases  five-fold  in 
five  years,  then  the  planning  must  quickly 
turn  into  programs.  Despite  wide  streets, 
compared,  say  with  Tokyo's  the  poor  feeder 
roads  already  spell  minor  five  o'clock  traffic 
Jams  at  certain  points  of  the  main  routes  like 
Gorky  Allee.  Foreign  observers  mention  that 
the  only  noticeable  Improvements  In  the 
last  several  years  have  been  addition  of  more 
service  stations  and  the  erection  of  modem 
traffic  signs. 

Clearly,  Moscow's  road  maps  need  more 
heavy  black  lines.  Two  complete  circum- 
ferential highways  are  planned  as  well  as  a 
couple  of  additional  radial  lines  by  1980. 
"We  are  a  planned  economy  and  we  can 
envision  the  problems  In  advance  to  some 
extent,"  says  Chairman  Promyslov  in  dis- 
cussing this.  "We  are  trying  to  minimize  the 
effect  on  the  city  by  planning  in  advance. 
This  Is  our  advantage." 

Asked  specifically  about  the  problem  of 
displacing  people  to  build  roads,  he  replied, 
"Of  course,  we  have  this  problem,  but  you 
cannot  imagine  how  big  the  scale  of  the 
work  Is.  For  Instance,  every  year  we  are  re- 
locating about  600.000  in  Moscow  .  .  .  and 
these  problems  of  transportation,  future 
traffic  and  relocating  people  are  our  dally 
concerns.  Ultimately,"  said  Promyslov's  chief 
planner  In  further  explanation  of  this,  "the 
Intertests  of  the  whole  city  must  dictate. 
That  U  why  we  mxist  have  our  finger  on 
the  full  pulse." 

To  a  Westerner,  individuality  seems  to  be 
the  victim  in  this  process.  As  one  woman 
official  when  asked  this  put  It,  "It's  like  ad- 
dressing a  letter  here  from  abroad.  You 
write  'USSR'  first,  then  the  city,  the  street 
and  finally  the  individual.  That's  the  proper 
priority  here." 

Similar  to  Tokyo  and  Moscow,  London 
feels  It  has  an  efficient  and  almost  fully 
saturated  public  transportation  system.  Its 
91  miles  of  subway  compares  favorably  with 
Tokyo's  80  and  Moscow's  85.  Good  \ise  Is 
made  of  the  public  facilities.  "London," 
points  out  the  city's  master  plan,  "Is  the 
one  place  In  the  world  where  a  man  does  not 
lose  status  because  he  rides  on  a  bus,  bowler- 
hatted  and  carrying  his  umbrella,  and  rubs 
shoulders  with  the  typist  or  the  boUer  fitter." 

Despite  their  reliance  on  the  bus,  troUey 
and  subway,  Londoners  are  far  more  oriented 
to  the  private  auto  than  their  counterparts 
in  Tokyo  or  Moscow.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
first  years  of  Britain's  post-war  recovery, 
all  of  the  weight  of  public  money  was  put  on 
schools  and  housing.  The  city's  road  system 
was  neglected,  and  today  London  planners 
acknowledge  being  twenty  years  behind  the 
United  States  in  this. 
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Now  the  city  administration  is  plotting 
and  pushing  some  major  new  roadways.  It  is 
aiming  at  the  completion  of  two  new  com- 
plete ringways  and  part  of  a  third  around 
the  full  circumference  of  the  city  in  the 
next  30  years. 

The  plana  are  full  of  civilizing  schemes. 
Tenants  In  houses  and  apartments  near  new 
roads,  for  example,  will  have  their  rents 
lowered.  Moreover,  the  highway  people  are 
selling  the  full  blueprint  on  the  basis  of 
new  roads  helping,  not  hurting,  the  envi- 
ronment by  pulling  commuter  and  commer- 
cial traffic  out  of  the  little  residential  areas, 
and  carrying  the  traffic  straight  to  where  It 
wants  to  go. 

The  "roads  issue"  has  become  a  matter  of 
real  public  controversy  in  London  today. 

The  city's  most  organized  and  effective  lob- 
bying organization,  the  London  Motorways 
Action  Oh^oup,  has  involved  Itself  in  the  hot 
questions  of  himian  dislocations  for  highway 
locations — to  the  despair  of  the  professionals 
planning  the  roadways. 

The  dilemma  is  a  common  one.  Describing 
a  pitched  battle  about  a  proposed  minor 
bypass  in  the  residential  area  of  Greenwich 
on  the  Thames,  Peter  Scott,  the  chairman  of 
the  city's  Planning  and  Transportation  De- 
partment gestured  to  a  huge,  color-coded 
wall  map.  "When  you're  dealing  with  people 
about  that,"  he  moaned  pointing  to  a  small 
patch  of  green  amid  the  pervasive  grays  and 
browns  of  the  more  built-up  parts  of  the 
city,  "it's  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  con- 
sider all  this,"  Indicating  the  whole  metro- 
politan area. 

The  soliloquy  Is  echoed  in  planning  cham- 
bers around  the  world.  The  fundamental 
pressures  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  ques- 
tion will  undoubtedly  continue,  and  the  di- 
lemma will  too.  As  the  London  plan  itself 
puts  It,  "We  say  we  want  to  design  a  city 
fit  for  people,  not  for  cars;  but  If  we  make 
the  place  totally  impossible  for  cars,  we  may 
lose  the  people  as  well." 

Highways  and  housing  are  essentially  phys- 
ical matters.  Do  you  build  here,  do  you  tear 
down  there,  and  then,  at  what  cost  In  social 
terms?  A  third  common  problem  to  the  giant 
cities  around  the  world,  the  question  of 
ecology  and  pollution  control.  Is  somewhat 
less  tangible  but  Is  every  bit  as  real.  The  lone- 
ly plea  of  the  conservationist  from  remote 
parts  ten  years  ago  has  of  coiwse  become  a 
popular  chorus  for  pollution  control  from  the 
Industrialized  parts  of  the  world  today.  The 
glsnt  cities  especially. 

Tokyo,  with  Its  swelling  population.  Its 
poor  planning.  Its  heavy  preponderance  of 
small  industries  of  less  than  300  workers,  and 
Its  location  on  the  edge  of  Honshu's  Kan  to 
Plain  with  a  prevailing  onshore  wind,  has  one 
of  the  severest  pollution  problems  in  the 
world.  The  kind  of  occurrence  of  July,  1970, 
when  40  Tokyo  girls  In  a  senior  high  school 
were  stricken  with  nausea  aiid  fainted  due 
to  photo-chemical  smog,  the  increasing  inci- 
dence of  "etai-etai"  (literally  "ouch-ouch") 
rashes  from  cadmium  waste  and  the  "Mina- 
mata disease"  from  mercury  have  triggered 
public  avrareness  about  the  problem  and 
prompted  some  fresh  government  actions  to 
help  solve  It. 

Within  days  of  the  smog  crisis  of  1970, 
a  central  national  headquarters  of  antl- 
envlronmental  pollution  was  called  for  within 
the  federal  cabinet  with  Prime  Minister  Sato 
as  superintendent.  The  police  organized  a 
pollution  patrol  squad  to  help  combat  ex- 
haust fumes  from  cars  and  trucks,  and  a 
fecial  session  of  the  city's  Metropolitan  As- 
sembly was  held  to  prepare  plans  for  an  antl- 
envlronmental-pollutlon  bureau. 

This  crisis  was  an  important  catalyst;  It 
prompted  something  of  an  "I  told  you  so" 
attitude  on  the  part  of  city  officials.  Tokyo's 
Governor  Mlnobe  and  lesser  officials  had, 
figuratively,  been  breathing  hard  over  the 
pollution  problem  few  some  time.  A  White 
Paper  which  was  published  by  the  city  in 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

March  1970  defined  three  "public  nuisances" 
as  air  pollution,  water  contamination  and 
noises.  A  city-wide  Environmental  Protection 
Ordinance,  established  at  the  same  time.  In- 
cluded a  blunt  preamble  about  the  causes: 
"It  may  be  said  that  public  hazards  have 
their  sources  in  industry  and  cities  wtiich 
man  created,  and  are  evidently  social 
calamities." 

Lately,  the  pollution  issue  has  become  very 
much  a  political  one  in  Tokyo. 

Mlnobe  made  much  of  this  theme  during 
his  highly  successfvil  re-election  campaign 
last  March:  His  "I  Can  See  Mt.  Fuji"  cam- 
paign song  combined  social  commentary  with 
popular  harmonizing.  His  blue  and  white 
campaign  button,  the  colors  symbolizing  blue 
sky  and  cleaner  air  for  Tokyo,  was  once  more 
much  In  evidence.  (He  was  the  first  Japanese 
politician  to  use  such  a  button  four  years 
ago;  In  this  election  his  supporters  contrasted 
his  color  scheme  with  the  green  and  orange 
buttons  of  his  opponent,  Hatano,  which  they 
said  symbolized  power  and  energy  and  thus 
the  growth-cum-pollutlon  ethic  of  the  LDP) . 

The  new  politics  of  pollution  control  has 
begun  to  have  some  effect.  Agreements  for 
purlfjrlng  exhaust  emissions  have  been 
reached  with  Tokyo's  power  and  electric 
companies.  In  mid-summer,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment formally  eetabUshed  Its  Environ- 
mental Agency  under  a  new  cabinet-level  of- 
ficer who  immediately  called  for  legislation 
requiring  industrial  corporations  to  bear  re- 
sponsibility (md  compensate  for  any  pollution 
damage  "regardless  of  fault".  In  July,  the 
Mltsxii  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  ot  Tokyo 
made  a  66  million  yen  settlement  with  31 
perBcns  plagued  with  etai-etai  from  cad- 
mium waste  at  the  company's  zinc  produc- 
tion plant  in  Kamloka. 

Still,  there  is  a  gigantic  task  ahead  In  con- 
trolling all  aei>ects  of  the  problem.  "Honey 
bucket  men"  and  "night  soil"  trucks  are  more 
common  carriers  of  Tokyo's  human  sewage 
than  are  pipes;  little  over  40  percent  of  the 
city  Is  yet  tied  Into  a  sewage  system.  A 
survey  by  the  city  government  last  spring 
uncovered  the  discouraging  fact  that  Just 
under  half  (40.4%)  of  all  the  drinking  weUs 
In  seven  selected  wards  of  Tokyo  are  polluted 
by  unhealthy  levels  of  colitis  germs  and  other 
bacteria. 

Unlike  Tokyo,  Moscow  of  course  doesn't 
have  any  political  problems  with  pollution 
contrcfl.  In  fact,  city  officials  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  have  no  problems  with  pollu- 
tion at  all.  "We  have  a  system  of  fines  and 
anyone  violating  pollution  rules  faces  a  great 
expense,"  said  Chairman  Promyslov  In  an 
Interview  last  spring.  "Under  our  crimiiud 
codes,  we  have  nonns  and  rules  and  It  Is  not 
safe  for  bosses  to  break  them." 

One  of  the  big  elements  is  Moscow's 
favor  Is  the  extent  of  natural  gas  used  for 
heating  and  energy.  The  city's  first  major  gas 
pipeline,  Saratov,  was  commissioned  In  1946, 
and  now  there  are  five  in  all  with  the  long- 
est coming  from  central  Asia  and  a  new  one 
ootning  up  from  the  south  In  Iran.  With 
single  heating  units  for  immense  apart- 
ment blocks,  the  city  Is  already  70  percent 
heated  and  powered  by  natural  gas.  Promy- 
slov says  this  figure  will  become  98  percent 
during  the  next  Five  Year  Plan  ending  In 
1975. 

Aside  frmn  the  gas,  Moscow  has  some  other 
things  going  for  It  in  the  clean  air  line.  The 
basis  of  its  Inner  city  transportation  Is  the 
impressive  Metro  which  Is  electrically  pow- 
ered. Car  and  truck  exhaust  Is  still  relatively 
minor  due  to  lack  of  niunbers.  A  city  fact 
sheet  puts  the  question  In  characteristically 
Immodest  perspyectlve  stating  that,  "Moscow 
has  largely  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  smoke, 
soot,  cinders  and  slag,  those  formerly  Inevita- 
ble comi>anlons  of  any  Industrial  city." 

Like  Tokyo  which  has  In  recent  years  com- 
pelled some  600  factories  to  move  out  of 
the  center  city.  Moscow  has  begun  to  en- 
courage the  emigration  of  small  polluting 
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industries  to  the  nation's  new  industrial 
region  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Apparently 
the  move  la  not  alwajrs  voluntary.  "Some- 
times overall  state  Interests  and  those  of  the 
city  dont  always  coincide,"  says  planner 
Bernard  Ullas.  "Certain  industries  dont 
want  to  leave,  so  we  need  discipline  and  the 
mayor  must  display  great  vigilance." 

Still,  for  all  of  Moscow's  overbearing  con- 
fidence about  its  pollution  control,  one  ap- 
proaching the  city  by  air — Just  as  in  many 
a  Western  city— Is  likely  to  be  first  aware  of 
it  by  a  thin  layer  of  haze  and  smog  In  (in 
otherwise  clear  environment.  To  the  stroll- 
er, the  city,  like  most  Western  ones,  is  clad 
in  Industrial  drab.  Of  Moscow's  water  sup- 
ply, Chairman  Promyslov  reports  there's 
fishing  again  In  the  Moscow  River  within 
the  city  limits,  but  acknowledges  that,  "Be- 
fore we  had  no  fish  in  Moscow  and  now  we 
have  some  fish,  but  still,  I  can  admit,  we 
have  more  fishermen  than  fish." 

Moscow's  pride  In  its  pollution  control  Is 
matched  in  part  by  London's.  Asked  at  the 
end  of  a  two  hour  Interview  if  anything 
had  been  neglected,  Desmond  Plummer,  Lead- 
er  of  the  Greater  London  Council,  replied: 
"Well,  I  would  say  that  we've  got  a  good 
story  to  tell  about  the  environment  in 
London." 

So  they  do.  London  air  seems  noticeably 
cleaner  in  the  last  few  years.  Ambitloiis 
scrubbing  programs  on  the  exteriors  of  some 
of  the  city's  historic  buildings  have  been 
undertaken.  With  the  cleaner  air,  the  value 
of  the  washing  has  endured;  and  one  now 
feels  like  running  a  hand  along  the  antique 
lines  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  say,  without 
gloves  on.  Like  Promyslov,  Plummer  men- 
tions the  fishing,  but  he  says  that  Londoners 
are  now  throwing  them  back. 

Pollution  control,  particularly  air  pollu- 
tion. Is  a  matter  of  dividend  responsibility 
In  Britain.  Certain  major  guidelines  were  es- 
tablished by  the  national  government  long 
ago.  The  Alkali  Act  for  example  was  written 
in  1865,  Just  ten  years  after  Charles  Dickens' 
treatment  of  post  industrial  England  in 
"Hard  Times"  and  his  vivid  description  of  the 
mythical  burg  of  Coketown,  a  place  "of 
red  brick,  or  of  brick  that  would  have  been 
red  if  the  smoke  and  ashes  had  allowed  it; 
but  as  matters  stood  It  was  a  town  of  un- 
natural red  and  black  like  the  painted  face  of 
a  savage." 

Today,  the  Alkali  Inspectorate  still  is  a 
watchdog  over  the  pollution  problem 
nationally. 

By  and  large  in  the  city,  however,  the 
authority  for  environmental  standards  re- 
sides with  the  boroughs  as  opposed  to  the 
Oreater  London  Council.  This  is  because 
pollution  Is  considered  a  matter  of  public 
health.  Potentially,  such  a  situation  cotild 
pose  a  big  problem  for  the  city,  since  the 
effects  from  one  careless  or  industrially- 
zoned  borough  could  blow  over  to  a  more 
fastidious  neighbor. 

But  generally,  the  city  and  the  boroughs 
have  pulled  together  on  this.  This  kind  of 
coal  which  Charles  Dickens  wrote  about  has 
been  largely  eliminated,  and  coal  fireplaces 
In  apartments  in  Chelsea  and  other  bor- 
oughs are  boarded  over  and  stamped  by  a 
local  Inspector  to  prevent  their  further  use. 
City  officials  speak  of  a  75  percent  decrease 
of  smoke  since  1968,  and  a  40  percent  drop- 
off in  sulphur  dioxide.  Last  winter,  the  Al- 
kali people  reported  London's  air  as  cleaner 
than  that  of  Brighton  on  the  Channel.  "Lon- 
don smog  is  a  thing  of  the  past,"  says  Des- 
mond Plummer  with  a  smile.  "It  Just  doesn't 
happen." 

The  idea  of  London's  chief  executive  talk- 
ing up  the  city's  nature  and  wildlife  en- 
dowments with  a  straight  face  is  one  that 
city  dwellers  from  elsewhere  such  as  New 
York  where  even  the  maintenance  of  clean 
streets  seems  illusory,  will  find  hard  to 
swallow. 
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Yet  this  la  Just  the  case.  Plununer,  who 
has  made  a  hobby  of  gardening,  can  wax 
almost  zoological  on  the  subject  of  the  city's 
cleaner  air  and  water.  "It's  had  a  number 
of  side  effects  such  as  the  doubling  of  the 
number  of  species  of  birds  In  London  over 
ten  years  ago,"  he  exclaimed  In  an  Interview. 
"There's  a  kestrel  nesting  on  the  County  Hall 
roof.  And  the  Thames  la  getting  much 
cleaner.  There's  nearly  fifty  species  of  fish 
In  the  river  now.  The  fishermen  are  still  a 
peculiar  race  .  .  .  they  catch  them  and  put 
them  back  in  again.  Even  In  the  last  few 
months  sea  trout  have  been  caught  In  the 
Pullom  power  station  right  up  as  far  as  the 
first  lock.  Smelt  Is  being  caught.  All  sorts  of 
odd  things.  The  power  stations  are  complain- 
ing about  the  number  of  shrimp  caught 
In  the  Intakes.  I  mean  two  tons  of 
shrlny)  .  .  ." 

Housing,  highways  and  pollution  control 
then  are  three  big  issues  with  which  big  dty 
leaders  around  the  world  find  themselves 
preoccupied.  This  will  come  as  no  surprise 
to  the  city  soul  In  America  where  the  themes 
are  common  also. 

Still,  as  any  American  city  dweller  has  been 
told  m  almost  repeat-after-me  fashion,  the 
major  touchstone  for  solutions  la  money.  New 
roads  and  new  transit  systems,  new  apart- 
ment blocks  and  renovated  brownstones, 
purifying  devices  and  low  sulphur  fuel — all 
are  costly. 

The  New  Yorker  reads  that  his  city  and 
his  sUte  are  each  one  billion  dollars  In  debt. 
He  reads  of  an  expected  $600  per  man  tax 
Increase  next  year  and  a  total  of  eleven  new 
kinds  of  taxes  proposed  by  Mayor  Undsay, 
and  suspects  that  even  this  won't  keep  city 
services  up  to  sunfl.  He  senses  that  new  dol- 
lars won't  help  establish  programs  to  solve 
the  problems,  so  much  as,  negatively,  help 
prevent  the  old  programs  from  being  cut 
back  and  thus  the  old  problems  from  getting 
any  worse. 

The  cost  factor  In  New  York  has  become 
paramount.  The  city's  master  plan  blithely 
mentions  a  need  of  $52  bUllon  between  now 
and  1980  over  anticipated  revenues.  The 
mayor,  it  seems,  spends  most  of  his  time, 
cup  in  hand,  peddling  his  programs  In 
Albany  and  Washington. 

Symbolically,  an  Interview  with  Lindsay 
last  April  was  Interrupted  and  foreshortened 
by  a  fiscal  crisis  and  the  mayor's  need  to 
prepare  an  Instant  press  release :  "Today,  the 
state  started  Its  new  fiscal  year  without  a 
budget.  No  budget  is  better  than  the  one  that 
has  been  proposed.  The  needs  of  our  cities 
have  been  Ignored."  And  even  more  sym- 
bolically, rushing  out  of  his  basement  ofllce 
at  Oracle  Mansion  to  read  the  statement  on 
an  evening  television  news  show,  the  mayor 
had  to  touch  his  secretary  for  some  pocket 
money  for  the  moment. 

With  this  kind  of  a  fiscal  atmosphere  so 
prevalent  In  America,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
the  problem  not  nearly  so  acute  In  the  other 
giant  cities.  Discussions  with  the  political 
leaders  and  others  In  Tokyo,  Moscow  and 
London  don't  revolve  around  the  subject  of 
revenue.  Part  of  the  answer  may  be  that  one 
Is  less  likely  to  plead  the  pauper  to  a  visitor 
than  to  a  cousin.  But  overall  city  claims  on 
revenue  sources  don't  seem  as  great  as  in 
America  today,  and  the  supply  seems  some- 
how more  solid. 

For  example  In  Tokyo,  Governor  Mlnobe 
doesn't  complain  of  too  little  money  so  much 
as  he  complains  of  too  little  authority.  Tokyo 
raises  Just  30  percent  of  Its  own  budget,  as 
compared  to  New  York's  66  percent,  and  Its 
budget  rose  by  17  percent  In  1970  as  com- 
pared to  New  York's  rise  of  26  percent.  The 
quick  answer  to  the  difference  Is  that  Tokyo 
isn't  burdened  with  welfare  costs  which  con- 
sume so  much  In  New  York. 

Welfare  In  New  York  now  amounts  to  more 
than  the  total  city  budget  In  1959.  One  bil- 
lion New  Yorkers,  one  out  of  every  seven  In 
the  city,  are  on  welfare,  and  this  coets  Pted- 
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eral,  state  and  city  some  •1.5  blUlon  a  year. 
These  costs  are  rising  for  Tokyo  too.  In  the 
city's  1970-71  budget,  the  costs  for  support- 
ing what  the  Japanese  call  "unblessed 
people"  rose  by  76.8  percent,  twice  the  p«:- 
centage  Increase  In  the  next  closest  category. 
But  still  the  total  budget  figure  was  Just 
$116  million,  or  leas  than  one- twelfth  of 
New  York's. 

London's  "budgetary"  Inflation  doesnt 
compare  with  New  York's,  resting  at  about 
8  percent  at  present.  So  far  the  city's  main 
Income  has  come  from  a  stable  property  tax. 
Since  there  Isnt  much  free  or  vacant  land 
left  for  development,  Londcm's  revenues  rose 
by  only  1.6  percent  last  year. 

Faced  with  an  Inflation  rate  growing  faster 
than  the  property  tax  base,  city  officials  are 
anxlotis  for  more  control  of  their  pound 
sources,  and  are  beginning  to  talk  up  new 
levies  like  a  hotel  tax  and  a  sales  tax. 

More  dramatic  than  the  rest  by  contrast 
with  New  York,  Moscow  officials  claim  no 
money  problems. 

The  budget  for  1970  was  set  at  1403.4  mil- 
lion rubles  (fl.6  billion)  and  showed  an  ex- 
cess of  revenues  over  expenditures  of  33 
million.  Said  Ppomyslov.  when  asked  If  either 
insufficient  funds  or  insufficient  power  was 
a  problem,  "We  have  money.  We  have  au- 
thority. We  have  everything." 

Even  so,  the  city  cannot  take  credit  for 
raising  much  of  this  money.  Where  New 
York  raises  about  two-thirds  of  its  operating 
revenue  from  local  sales  and  property  taxes. 
In  Moscow  less  than  10  percent  Is  raised  by 
the  municipal  authority.  A  breakdown  shows 
213.4  million  rubles  from  industry,  314  mil- 
lion from  utilities,  housing  and  transport  in- 
dustries, 136  million  from  construction,  and 
175  million  from  what  Is  called  "trade  and 
public  catering."  Only  77.8  million  rubles 
came  directly  from  entertainment  tax,  rent 
and  "other  local  sources."  If  this  breakdown 
needs  some  translation  for  the  western  mind. 
Chairman  Promyalov  thoughtfully  provides 
it.  Asked  to  compare  his  financial  system 
with  that  of  Tokyo  or  London  or  New  York, 
he  replied,  "System- wide,  we  have  less  diffi- 
culties. For  us  It  is  easier  to  8<dve  many 
problems  than  in  other  cities  of  the  world. 
If  we  have  money  shortages,  we  address  the 
government  and  we  always  meet  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  and  they  always  come  to  oiu* 
help."  Are  you  listening.  Mayor  Lindsay? 

Whatever  the  case,  whether  the  money  Is 
coming  from  the  top  or  is  taxed  by  the  city 
or  the  state,  no  one  of  the  chief  executives 
of  Tokyo,  London  or  Moscow  display  the  kind 
of  handwrlnglng  and  public  poormouthlng 
common  to  most  American  mayors  today.  Yet 
Tokyo,  London  and  Moscow,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  capital  cities.  As  seats  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  federal  officials  and  the  fed- 
eral treasuries,  they  are  thus  national  sym- 
bols and  showplaces  for  their  nations  In  a 
way  that  New  York  clearly  is  not.  This  may 
be  the  major  reason  for  their  relative  sol- 
vency today  as  compared  to  the  flavor  of  near 
bankruptcy  which  emanates  from  New  York. 
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The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
restrict  the  basis  on  which  Federal  habeas 
corpus  relief  will  be  available  to  State 
prisoners. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  IMPERII^ 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  ON  HABEAS 
CORPUS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ElMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  Subcommittee  No.  5  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1972,  in  room 
2141,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  will 
hold  public  hearing  on  HJl.  11441,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  2254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  Federal 
habeas  corpus. 


or  MONTANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  8,  1972 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  PresidMit,  when 
President  Nixon  annoimced  his  5  percent 
Federal  emplosonent  reduction  program, 
my  friend  and  former  colleague  in  the 
House  ol  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
John  Dingell,  of  Michigan,  joined  me  in 
a^lng  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  for  a  full  report  on  the  Im- 
pact this  austerity  program  would  have 
on  cotneervatloti,  environmoit  and  nat- 
ural resources  programs  authorized  by 
Congress. 

A  program  of  selected  reduction  In 
agencies  less  essential  to  environmental 
and  human  needs  would  be  a  better  pro- 
gram than  the  present  irrational  policy 
of  a  5-percent  reduction  in  every  agency. 

According  to  the  responses  to  our  re- 
quest it  is  clear  that  a  niunber  of  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  environment  and 
human  needs  will  be  impaired.  The  fol- 
lowing agency  by  sigency  simimary  illus- 
trates  how  a  number  of  conservation, 
environment  and  resource  programs  are 
being  degraded  and  disintegrated. 

NATIONAL    PARK    SEHVICE 

More  Americans  are  visiting  our  na- 
tional parks  every  year  and  the  demands 
for  services  are  increasing.  The  Park 
Service  has  a  present  operating  funds 
deficiency  of  $38.8  million  for  managing 
the  park  areas  at  standard.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  will  only  add  to  the  prob- 
lem of  park  maintenance.  One  hundred 
and  two  field  positions  have  been  abol- 
ished including  those  of  park  rangers, 
park  planners,  landscape  architects  and 
positions  in  visitor  services,  grounds 
maintenance  and  fire  control. 

The  reduction  in  emplojmaent  and  the 
cocifiolldatlon  of  service  center  operations 
will  reduce  the  Park  Service  capabilities 
for  planning,  design  and  construction 
that  will  be  met  instead  through  contract 
with  private  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing firms.  Congressman  DntcELL  and  I 
ask:  Will  the  President's  program  re- 
duce federal  expenditures  if  in-house 
capabiUties  are  so  limited  that  outside 
firms  will  be  hired? 

BxnuEAu  or  eeclamation 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation predicts  adverse  effects  on  new- 
ly authorized  construction  activities  and 
in  implementing  research  programs  in 
atmospheric  water  resource  development 
efforts  if  current  limitations  on  positions 
continue.  ITie  President's  employment 
reduction  program  has  eliminated  258 
positions  including  important  environ- 
mental posts  of  natural  resources  spe- 
cialists, soil  scientists,  meteorologists,  hy- 
drologists,  and  environmental  special- 
ists. Research  programs  vital  to  the  en- 
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vironment  will  be  curtailed  or  delayed. 
In  our  opinion,  tbis  is  not  a  savings;  it 
is  a  delayed  expenditure. 

BcaxAU  or  outdoob  bxchxation 

Positions  for  three  Outdoor  Recreation 
planners  have  been  eliminated  at  a  time 
when  more  Americans  are  demanding 
more  outdoor  recreation  facilities.  For  a 
savings  of  only  $23,000,  the  Bureau  is  In 
the  process  of  reexamining  its  goals  and 
priorities  and  the  reduced  manpower  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  establishing 
the  priorities. 

BONNEVILLB  POWEK  ADMINISTRATION 

At  a  time  of  Increased  electric  power 
needs  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion reports  that  the  5 -percent  employ- 
ment reduction  will  impair  its  ability  to 
carry  forward  on  schedule  certain  trans- 
mission construction  programs.  Also  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  trans- 
mission system  will  suffer  because  of  the 
rieclining  employment  level. 

The  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  predicts 
some  degradation  in  the  reliability  of 
electric  service  will  result  in  the  region. 

We  believe  the  present  savings  under 
the  President's  program  are  insignifi- 
cant considering  the  future  possibility 
of  poor  service  and  blackouts  in  the 
Northwest  region. 

BURZAU  or   MINXS 

Sixty-five  positions  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  have  not  been  filled.  Included  are 
such  important  positions  as  engineering 
technicians,  mining  engineer  for  health 
and  safety,  petroleum  engineer  of  evalu- 
ation of  energy  resources,  metallurgist 
and  physical  science  technicians  for  re- 
search projects.  The  Chief,  Division  of 
Personnel,  reports  the  operating  pro- 
grams will  be  hampered. 

We  believe  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
people  employed  in  mining  are  too  im- 
portant for  these  positions  to  be  left 
vacant. 

BTmEATT  or  SPORT  nSHZSIES  AMD  WILDLirX 

The  Bureau's  97  fish  hatcheries  su-e 
producing  at  80  percent  of  capacity  be- 
cause of  previous  insufficient  fimds  and 
manpower.  This  additional  cutback  in 
emplosmioit  will  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
this  program.  Professional  positions  now 
vacant  include  those  for  habitat  ecolo- 
gists,  wildlife  specialists,  wildlife  biolo- 
gists, ecologists,  and  fishery  biologists. 

A  reduction  in  the  river  basin  studies 
program  will  result  in  severe  conse- 
quences to  the  Bureau's  effort  to  preserve 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  short-term 
savings  possible  under  the  President's 
program  at  the  expense  of  endangering 
these  habitats  is  not  only  poor  fiscal 
management,  but  also  nonsensical  en- 
vironmental practice. 

The  current  demands  of  the  public  for 
outdoor  wildlife  oriented  recreational 
experiences  are  not  now  being  adequately 
met.  In  1970,  almost  18  million  people 
visited  our  wildlife  refuges  and  an  in- 
crease of  4  million  people  is  anticipated 
next  year.  These  refuges  must  be  ade- 
quately staffed  in  order  to  protect  the 
environment  from  the  effects  of  public 
use  and  to  protect  visitors  from  natural 
and  other  safety  hazards. 
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BTjaxAXr  or  laitd  manaokmxnt 

In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
the  dollar  savings  from  the  President's 
employment  reduction  program  are  esti- 
mated at  $545,000.  We  should  consider 
the  high  environmental  costs  resulting 
from  delay,  abandonment,  and  curtail - 
xa&at  of  programs. 

Planning  and  developmental  work  in 
multiyear  and  long-range  resource 
planning  will  suffer  because  of  the  Pres- 
ident's personnel  cuts.  Programs  needing 
more  professionals  in  areas  such  as  rec- 
reation planning  and  development,  wild- 
life management,  cadastral  survey  and 
surface  protection — environmental  Im- 
pact— will  be  curtailed.  Vacant  positions 
include  those  of  natural  resource  special- 
ist, range  conservationist,  wUdlife  man- 
agement biologist,  fishery  biologist,  out- 
door recreation  planner,  foresters  and 
fireflghting  specialist. 

A  few  examples  of  programs  curtailed, 
delayed,  or  abandoned  illustrate  the  high 
environmental  cost  of  the  President's 
program. 

Mineral  leases  administered  under  the 
surface  protection  program  will  be  re- 
duced from  1.5  million  acres  to  750,000. 

Approximately  230  miles  of  planned 
cadastral  survey  covering  32,000  acres 
will  not  be  completed. 

An  important  program  of  comprehen- 
sive resource  planning  and  critical  man- 
agement of  12  million  acres  of  public 
land  of  the  California  desert  will  be  de- 
ferred by  about  1  year  due  to  employ- 
ment reductions.  This  will  mean  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  uncontrolled  and  often 
dftmaging  use  of  fragile  desert  lands 
which  America  can  ill  afford. 

With  current  manpower  constraints, 
the  utilization  of  personnel  for  timber 
sales  will  preclude  the  Bureau  from  prop- 
erly planning,  analyzing,  and  taking  ade- 
quate precautions  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  5 -percent  reduction  in  manpower 
will  have  a  significant  Impact  on  fire 
protection  for  the  natural  resources  in 
Alaska. 

BUSXAU  or  INDIAN  ATrAIlS 

In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a  num- 
ber of  important  professional  positions 
are  abolished  including  teachers,  guid- 
ance counselors,  social  workers,  and  edu- 
cation specialists. 

Indian  education  will  suffer  despite 
Secretary  Morton's  assurances  to  us  that 
"educating  Indian  children  will  con- 
tinue to  be  accomplished  and  continue  to 
receive  priority  in  ceiling  allocations." 

rORKST  SERVICE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  yet 
to  respond  to  our  request  with  the  same 
candor  as  has  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior. However,  we  know  a  5-percent  cut- 
back in  employment  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  1,000  positions. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Forest 
Service  is  under  heavy  fire  to  practice 
quality,  multiple-use  management  on 
the  national  forests.  The  Chief  has  di- 
rected his  agency  to  produce  a  quality 
result.  This  takes  many  special  scientists 
to  plan  and  many  more  people  to  see  that 
the  work  is  executed  on  the  ground.  Even 
without  employee  cutbacks  the  Forest 
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Service  is  reducing  its  operations,  such  as 
preparing  timber  sales,  because  of  the 
lack  of  people  to  do  a  complete  job  that 
is  environmentally  sound.  This  can  only 
mean  the  additional  loss  of  employment 
in  forest  industries  for  individual  loggers, 
sawmill  workers  and  homebuilders. 

These  are  the  regrettable  effects  of  an 
arbitrary  and  mindless  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral employment.  I  urge  the  President  to 
consider  the  damage  that  will  result  and 
to  find  a  way  to  save  money  that  will 
not,  at  the  same  time,  spend  our  natural 
resources. 

There  is  no  point  in  reproducing  all 
the  replies  to  our  inquiry  in  the  Record, 
although  I  have  them  for  those  inter- 
ested. But  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks the  request,  the  Department  re- 
plies and  the  summary  for  two  repre- 
sentative agencies — the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

November  17,  1971. 

Hon.  BooESs  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  connection  with 
the  President's  program  to  reduce  Federal 
employment  by  five  percent,  we  understand 
your  agencies  concerned  with  resource  man- 
agement are  not  flUlng  positions  as  they  are 
vacated. 

We  will  i^preclate  receiving  by  7  Decem- 
ber 1971  a  list,  by  Job  title,  grade  and  loca- 
tion, of  positions  that  were  not  filled  dtir- 
Ing  the  period  of  1  July-1  December  1971.  For 
each  position,  please  include  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  major  function  of  the  posi- 
tion when  it  was  occupied,  such  "as  "protects 
wildlife,"  "constructs  erosion  control  facil- 
ities," "plants  trees,"  "fights  forest  fires,"  or 
"secretary  to  range  conservationist,"  for  ex- 
ample. 

In  addition,  we  would  appreciate  your  as- 
sessment of  the  overall  Impact  this  five  per- 
cent reduction  will  have  on  our  environment 
as  your  agencies  responsible  for  resource 
management  are  concerned  with  it,  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  resources,  the  marketing 
of  renewable  resources  from  Federal  lands, 
the  use  of  these  lands  by  the  public,  and 
the  savings  resulting  from  the  vacancies. 

What  criteria  are  being  used  to  determine 
whether  a  position  wUl  be  filled? 
Very  tnily  yours, 

Lee  Metcale, 

V.S.  Senator. 
John    D.    Dingeli., 
Member  of  Congress. 


VS.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.  January  5. 1972. 

Hon.  Lee  Mstcalt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalt:  This  U  In  further 
reply  to  yoMi  letter  of  November  17.  1971, 
signed  JolnUy  with  Representative  Dingell, 
concerning  poeltions  not  filled  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  during  the  period  July 
1-December  1.  The  Department  acknowl- 
edged your  letter  on  December  6,  indicating 
more  time  was  required  to  compile  the  data. 

Enclosed  are  the  lists  of  positions  you  re- 
quested as  compiled  by  each  of  our  bureaus, 
as  well  as  their  responses  to  the  other  ques- 
tions you  raised.  The  submission  for  the 
Oeologlcal  Survey  la  not  yet  available,  but 
win  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
total  number  of  positions  listed  is  1,486,  and 
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the  associated  savings  during  the  July-De- 
cember period  Is  estimated  to  be  $3,989,167. 
These  letters  encompass  all  positions  in  In- 
terior that  presvimably  would  have  been 
filled  since  July  1  were  It  not  for  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  reduce  Federal  employ- 
ment, not  Just  those  that  actually  Isecame 
vacant  during  this  period  and  were  not  filled. 
The  great  majority  of  these  positions  are  new 
positions  budgeted  for  In  fiscal  year  1972  but 
never  filled.  Comparatively  few  are  positions 
which  were  encumbered  and  became  vacant. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  you  will  note  that  aU  of  the  367 
positions  listed  as  not  to  be  filled  result  from 
the  abolishment  of  positions  of  this  latter 
type,  as  well  as  from  the  organizational  re- 
alignment of  the  Service  Center  function. 

The  impact,  then,  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram Is  primarily  that  of  delaying  and 
stretching  out  work  which  we  originally  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  accomplish  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  The  pace  of  many  programs  has 
in  effect  been  slowed  down  from  that  con- 
templated earlier  in  the  yee^r.  But  resoiiroe 
management  and  other  vital  missions  In  In- 
terior, such  as  educating  Indian  children  and 
protecting  and  maintaining  park  areas,  con- 
tinue to  be  accomplished  and  continue  to 
receive  priority  in  celling  allocation  and  posi- 
tion management  decisions  made  through 
the  budget  process.  Thus  any  adverse  Impact 
which  the  reductions  would  otherwise  have 
is  minimized  by  Judicious  \ise  of  the  man- 
power available. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  If  any 
further  Information  on  this  subject  Is 
required. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RiCRARD  D.  HiTE, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

of  the  Interior. 

November  17,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  Phil  Campbeli,, 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Campbell:  In  connection  with  the 
President's  program  to  reduce  Federal  em- 
ployment by  five  per  cent,  we  understand 
the  Forest  Service  Is  not  filling  positions 
as  they  are  vacated. 

We  will  appreciate  receiving  by  7  December 
1971  a  list,  by  Job  title,  grade  and  location, 
of  positions  that  were  not  filled  diu-ing  the 
period  of  1  July-l  December  1971.  For  each 
position,  please  Include  a  brief  description 
of  the  major  function  of  the  position  when 
It  was  occupied,  such  as  "protects  wildlife," 
"constructs  erosion  control  facilities." 
•plants  trees,"  "fights  forest  fires."  or  "secre- 
tary to  range  conservationist,"  for  example. 

In  addition,  we  vrould  appreciate  your 
assessment  of  the  overal  Impact  this  five 
per  cent  reduction  will  have  on  our  environ- 
ment as  your  agencies  responsible  for  re- 
source management  are  concerned  with  It, 
the  protection  of  natural  resources,  the 
marketing  of  renewable  resources  from  Fed- 
eral lands,  the  use  of  these  lands  by  the 
public,  and  the  savings  resulting  from  the 
vacancies. 

What  criteria  are  being  used  to  determine 
whether  a  position  will  be  filled? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcalf, 

UJS.  Senator. 
^  John  D.  Dingbll. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  Agbicultttbe, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  6,  1971. 
Hon.  l£E  Metcalt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalt:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  17,  1971  signed  by 
you  and  Congressman  Dlngell  with  respect  to 
employment  In  the  Forest  Service. 

As  a  part  of  the  overall  program,  the  For- 
est Service  as  well  as  all  other  agencies  of 
this  Department  and  of  the  Executive  Branch 
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are  endeavoring  to  reduce  Federal  employ- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  President's  program  for 
economic  stabilization.  In  this  Department 
we  are  endeavoring  to  meet  this  reduction  by 
attrition. 

At  the  end  of  October  1971  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice had  21,430  fiUl-tlme  employees  in  per- 
manent poeitions  compared  with  21,444  at 
the  end  of  June.  However,  employment  was 
higher  than  this  in  August  when  the  current 
effort  to  reduce  employment  began.  Changes 
in  employment  are  made  at  the  large  number 
of  field  installations  of  the  Service  and  infor- 
mation on  the  specific  net  changes  is  not 
available  in  Washington.  Oui  objective  as 
expressed  in  Instructions  to  Department 
agencies  is  to  meet  all  high  priority  needs 
with  available  personnel.  This  may  involve 
some  reasslgnments  from  less  essential  activ- 
ities. 

On  this  basis,  we  do  not  believe  that 
reductions  In  employment  will  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  protection  of  the  environment, 
the  protection  of  the  forest  and  watershed 
lands,  and  other  forestry  activities.  If  we 
find  as  the  year  progresses  that  these  high 
priority  programs  cannot  be  effectively  car- 
ried out  with  reduced  employment,  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  adjust  personnel  ceilings 
accordingly.  Therefore,  we  cannot  forecast  at 
this  time  what  the  savings  will  be  from  this 
program  to  reduce  Federal  employment. 
Sincerely. 

J.  PHn,  Campbell. 

Under  Secretary. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  Director  of  Personnel. 
From:  Assistant  Oommlssioner  of  Reclama- 
tion. 
Subject:   Lists  of  Positions  Not  Filled. 

In  response  to  Personnel  Management  Bul- 
letin No.  71-253  (291)  dated  December  8, 
1971,  enclosed  in  duplicate  are  lists  of  268 
positions  no<t  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation from  July  1  through  December  1,  be- 
cause of  the  President's  program  to  reduce 
Federal  employment. 

Further,  the  following  information  is  pro- 
vided to  respond  to  the  three  questions  cited 
in  the  bulletin: 

1.  We  have  been  able  to  accomplish  essen- 
tial Bureau  work.  Nevertheless,  we  have  ex- 
perienced some  delays,  inefficiencies,  and 
backlogs  in  our  activities.  As  a  result  we  have 
had  an  increased  incidence  of  overtime  in 
certain  locations,  and  have  resorted  in  some 
Instances  to  the  employment  of  temporary 
personnel  to  accomplish  scheduled  work.  We 
can  foresee  adverse  effects  on  our  newly  au- 
thorized construction  activities  and  in  im- 
plementing research  programs  in  our  at- 
mospheric water  resources  development  ef- 
forts if  current  limitations  continue.  We  also 
expect  that  continued  restrictions  on  hiring 
new  personnel  will  lead  to  inefficiencies  In 
our  water  and  power  operations  and  mainte- 
nance programs  and  delays  In  some  of  our 
planning  actlvlUes. 

2.  We  estimate  9845,800  in  savings  resulted 
from  not  filling  the  258  positions  during  the 
period  in  question. 

3.  Since  the  President's  directive,  the  Bu- 
reau has  maintained  a  general  freeze  and 
careful  review  on  the  filling  of  all  positions. 
Total  permanent  employment  has  been  de- 
clining each  monrtih  as  employees  leave  and 
are  not  replaced.  Only  the  most  essential 
positions  concerned  wXth  critical  dally  opera- 
tions are  approved  for  filling.  The  headquar- 
ters office  continues  to  Impose  a  freeze  on 
all  new  hires  to  the  Bureau  granting  excep- 
tions In  only  critical  situations.  Further,  in 
aoooTdance  with  the  President's  desire  to  re- 
duce the  average  grade  level  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, all  requests  to  fill  positions  at  as-12 
and  above  from  within  the  Bureau  must  be 
approved  on  an  individual  basis  by  the 
Commissioner . 

(Sgd)  Wilbur  P.  Kane. 
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Bureau  or  Reclamation 

TITLE,    ORAOX,   AND    LOCATION 

Oi;ice  of  the  Commissioner 

Secretary  (Stenography),  a&-7.  WaBhlmr- 
ton  D.C.  ^ 

Clerical  duties  associated  with  design  and 
construction  program. 

Program  Analyst,  (Head,  Reports  Sectlonl 
08-1 2,  Washington.  D.C. 

Analysis  of  program  cost  and  scheduling 

General  Clerk,  G8-6,  Washington,  D.C. 

Assists  in  program  cost  and  schedulliur 
activities.  ^^ 

Statistical  Clerk,  OS-4,  Washington,  DO 

Clerical  assistant  In  preparing  statistical 
reports. 

Assistant  Chief,  OS-15,  Washington    DC 

Division  of  Water  and  Land. 

Administers  Bureau  activities  concerned 
with  land  and  water  resources. 

Correspondence  Assistant,  (StenoKranhv) 
GS-fl,  Washington,  D.C. 

Secretarial  assistant  In  land  and  water  re- 
sources activities. 

Environmental  Specialist.  OS-14.  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C.  * 

Advises  on  environmental  matters  relating 
to  Bureau  mvUtiple-purpose  water  control 
facilities.         *■ 

Personnel  Management  Specialist  GS-11 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Personnel  staff  support. 

Correspondence  Assistant,  (StenoeraDhv) 
Ga-7,  Washington,  D.C. 

Secretarial  assistant  in  planning  activi- 
ties. 

ClvU  Engineer  (Chief,  Programs  Branch). 
GS-14,  Washington,  D.C. 

Performs  project  planning  programmlns 
activities.  -o   r  "6  ~.xiiuus 

Environmental  Specialist.  OS-14.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Coordinates  environmental  aspects  of  prot- 
ect planning  reports. 

Economist,  OS-14,  Washington,  D.O. 

Coordinates  project  planning  reports. 

General  Clerk  (Typing).  OS-6,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Clerical  assistant  in  project  planning  ac- 
tivities. 

Procurement  Officer.  GS-lS,  Washington 
D.C. 

Staff  support  in  contract  procurement  of 
construction  and  major  equipment  supplies 
and  services. 

Civil  Engineer.  OS-12/13.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Coordinates  the  Earth  Resources  Observa- 
tion Systems  program. 

Equipment  Specialist,  PC-9  (GS-12) 
Lashkar  Oah,  Afghanistan. 

Staff  support  on  the  Biireau's  Helmand- 
Arghandab  Valley  Project. 

Land  Development  Engineer,  FC-10  (GS- 
13) ,  Lashkar  Gah,  Afghanistan. 

Staff  support  on  the  Bureau's  Helmand- 
Arghandab  Valley  Project. 

Construction  Inspector,  FC-9  (OS-ia), 
Lashkar  Oah,  Afghanistan. 

Staff  support  on  the  Biu-eau's  Helmand- 
Arghandab  Valley  Project. 

Engineering  and  Research  Center 

Electronic  Engineer  (Instrumentation), 
GS-13,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Performs  electronic  Instnmaentation  work 
related  to  weather  modification  activities. 

Hydrologist  (general) ,  GS-lS,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

Performs  hydrologist  work  related  to 
weather  modification  activities. 

Meteorologist,  OS-11,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Assists  in  conducting  research  related  to 
weather  modification  for  purposes  of  increas- 
ing rainfall  or  snowfall. 

Information  Specialist  (Technical  Reports 
Writer) ,  GS-11,  Denver,  Colcvsdo. 

Writes  and  edits  technical  reports  contain- 
ing the  results  of  weather  modification  re- 
search activities. 
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Clerk-stenographer.  Oe-ft,  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. 

Perf<»Tns  clerical  work  In  support  of 
weather  modification  activities. 

General  Physical  Scientist  (Assistant  to 
Chief  fOT  Planning),  ae-14,  Donver.  Colo- 
rado. 

Performs  technical,  scientific,  and  planning 
duties  In  connection  with  weather  modifica- 
tion activities. 

Supervisory  Research  General  Physical  Sci- 
entist (Chief,  Adaptation  Branch),  GS-14, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Plans  and  conducts  research  of  national 
importance  In  weather  modification  activi- 
ties. 

Administrative  Officer  (Chief,  Program 
Support  Branch),  08-14.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Accomplishes  administrative  functions  in 
support  of  weather  modification  activities. 

Supervisory   Mechanical   Engineer    (Head, 
Steel  Pipe  and  Special  Equipment  Section) 
OS-14,  Denver,  Colorado. 

General  supervision  of  designs  of  equip- 
ment for  water  resources  development. 

Supervisory  Mechanical  Engineer  (Super- 
visor, Design  Umt  No.  1,  Steel  Pipe  and  Spe- 
cial Equipment  Section),  G&-13,  Denver 
Colorado. 

Supervision  of  designs  of  equipment  for 
water  resources  development. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  GS-12.  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. 

Designs  equipment  for  water  resources  de- 
velopment. 

General  Engineer  (Assistant  to  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Design),  GS-13.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Assists  management  in  design  effort  for 
water  resources  development  structures. 

Supervisory  Civil  Engineer  (Supervisor,  De- 
sign Unit  No.  2.  Earth  Dam  Section) ,  GS-13 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Supervision  of  design  of  earth  dams  for 
water  resources  development. 

Civil  Engineer,  GS-12,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Designs  earth  dams  for  water  resources  de- 
velopment. 

Electrical  Engineer,  GS-12,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

Design  of  electrical  lighting  for  water  re- 
sources development  structures. 

Supervisory  Geologist  (Head,  Engineering 
Geology  Section  No.  1) ,  as-13.  Denvw,  Colo- 
rado. 

Supervision  of  geologic  investigations  for 
water  resoiu«es  development. 

Geologist,  GS-12,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Makes  geologic  investigations  for  water  re- 
sources development. 

Geophysiclst,  GS-12/13,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Provides  geophysics  expertise  on  water  re- 
source development  projects. 

Electrical  Engineer,  GS-12.  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

Designs  electrical  equipment  for  water  re- 
soiirces  development  structures. 

Clerk-Typist,  GS-3.  Denver,  Colorado. 

Performs  clerical  work  for  electrical  de- 
signers and  technicians  in  support  of  water 
resources  development  activities. 

Supervlflory  General  Engineer,  GS13.  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

(Head,  Coordination  and  Development  Sec- 
tion.) 

Supervises  the  engineering  of  water  re- 
sources projects  through  the  usage  of  auto- 
matic data  processing. 

General  Engineer,  OS-12,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Engineers  water  resources  projects  through 
the  use  of  automatic  data  prooeeslng. 

Engineering  Drafteman,  G8-4,  Denver 
Colorado. 

Prepares  drawings  of  dams  and  geology  loge 
lor  water  reeources  development  structures. 

Civil  Engineer,  GS-14,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Construction  inspection  and  liaison  actlvl- 
aes  for  water  resources  development  struc- 
tures. 

Supervisory  Civil  Engineer,  GS-14,  Denver. 
Colorado. 

(Assistant  Chief.  Contract  AdmlnistnitlOQ 
Branch.) 


Assists  in  administering  construction  and 
supply  contracts  relating  to  water  resources 
development  projects. 

Supervisory  CivU  Engineer  (Head,  Con- 
tract Section  No.  1).  08-13.  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

Administers  oontract  adjustments  on  con- 
struction and  sui>pily  contracts  relating  to 
water  resources  development  projects. 

ClvU  Engineer,  GS-12,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Prepares  findings  of  fact  on  contract  ad- 
justments and  claims  related  to  water  re- 
sources development  construction. 

General  Engineer,  (Head.  Standards  Sec- 
tion) ,  GS-13.  Denver,  Colorado. 

DevelopmMit  and  maintenance  of  policies 
and  standards  for  speciflcatians  and  equip- 
ment investigation  related  to  water  resources 
development  projects. 

General  Engineer,  GS-12,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Reviews  speclfloationa  for  water  lesoiiroes 
development  construction. 

CivU  Engineer,  08-12,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Prepares  findings  of  fact  on  contract  ad- 
justments and  claims  related  to  water  re- 
sources development  construction. 

Supervisory  Procurement  Agent.  GS-11. 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Handles  procurement  transactions  related 
to  equipment  and  materials  for  water  re- 
sources development  projects. 

Procurement  Agent.  G8-10,  Denver  Colo- 
rado. 

Preparation  and  administration  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  contracts  for  water  re- 
sources development  construction. 

Procurement  Agent,  as-9,  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. 

Audits  claims  and  prepares  short  form  in- 
vestigations for  materials  and  equipment  for 
water  resources  development  construction 

General  Clerk,  GS-5,  Denver,  Colorado! 

Performs  clerical  functions  In  connection 
with  construction  activities  of  water  re- 
sources development. 

Clerk-Stenographer,  OS-e,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

Performs  stenography  and  other  clerical 
work  in  support  of  professional  staff  writing 
a  comprehensive  water  plan  for  the  Western 
United  States. 

Sociologist,  as-14.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Performs  sociocultural  find  population 
growth  studies  to  insure  full  consideration  of 
quality  of  life  as  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  Western  U.S.  Water  Plan. 

Administrative  Assistant.  GS-11.  Denver. 
Colorado. 

Performs  administrative  tasks  In  support 
of  the  professional  staff. 

Chief.  General  Services  Branch.  GS-12 
Denver.  Colwado. 

Supervises  and  directs  the  <q>eratlon8  of 
the  office  services  organization. 

Head.  Publication  Section,  GS-11,  Denver. 
Colorado. 

Supervises  functions  related  to  preparation, 
printing,  stocking  and  distributing  of  Bu- 
reau publications. 

Head.  Miscellaneous  Service  Section,  OS- 
11,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Supervises  and  directs  the  miscellaneous 
duplicating  services,  stenographic  imlt  and 
the  microfilm  and  drawing  records  unit. 

Assistant  Head,  MlsceUaneous  Services 
Section,  OS-9,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Supervises  and  directs  functions  of  the 
Copy  Unit  and  assists  the  head  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

Editorial  Clerk  (Typing),  GS-4,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Proofreader,  and  operator  of  variety  of  typ- 
ing machines. 

Clerk-Stenographer  cniree  positions) , 
GS-3,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Clerical  duties  in  the  Stenographic  Pool. 

Clerk-Typist  (Three  positions),  OS-S, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Clerical  duties  In  the  Typing  Pool. 

Supervisory  ClvU  Engineer,  G8-14  or  GS- 
16,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Performs   technical   engineering   and   ad- 
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mlnlstratlve  functions  In  the  Concrete  and 
Structural  Branch. 

Supervisory  General  Physical  Scientist, 
GS-13,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Performs  administrative  and  technical 
chemical,  physics,  and  other  applied  science 
functions. 

General  Physical  Scientist.  GS-12  or  G8- 
13.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Performs  technical  chemical,  physics,  and 
other  applied  science  functions. 

ClvU  EngiLeer  (four  poslUons),  GS-6/7. 
Denver.  Colorado. 

Performs  engineering  trainee  ftinctions  in 
the  Division  of  General  Research. 

CivU  Engineering  Technician  (five  posi- 
tions. Denver.  Colorado. 

Performs  technician  trainee  funcUons  In 
the  research  laboratories. 

ClvU  Engineer  (Regional  Coordinator). 
GS-13,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Reviews  and  coordinates  review  of  plan- 
ning reports.  Including  environmental  state- 
ments. 

Operations  Research  Analyst.  06-12.  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Studies  potential  explication  of  systems 
analysis  and  operations  research  to  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  work. 

Secretary,  GS-6,  Denever,  Colorado. 

Performs  stenographic  and  clerical  work 
in  support  of  planning  coordination  activi- 
ties. 

Regional  Economist,  FS-13,  Denver.  Colo- 
rado. 

Reviews  field  operations  and  reports  and 
trains  economists  in  field  offices. 

Hydraulic  Engineer  (Two  positions).  GS- 
12  and  GS-13,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Preparation  of  a  sophisticated  simulation 
model  of  the  Colorado  River  system  covering 
both  water  quantity  and  quality. 

Chief.  Division  of  Data  Processing.  GS-16. 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Administers  the  data  processing  functions. 
Assistant  Chief.  Division  of  Data  Process- 
ing, GS-14.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Supervises  the  operations  associated  with 
the  data  processing  functions. 

Computer  Programmer.  OS-©.  Denver  Colo- 
rado. 

Codes  and  debugs  computer  programs. 
Computer  Technician,  GS-2.  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. 

Does  clerical  and  typing  work  supporting 
data  processing  functions. 
General  Engineer,  GS-12,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Manages  dam  safety  investigations. 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Power  O&M, 
GS-14,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Assists  in  administering  power  operations 
and  maintenance  activities. 

Head,  Operations  Training  Section,  GS-ia, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Develops  and  activates  Operator  Training 
program  using  a  $500,000  simulator  for  train- 
ing power  operators. 

Regional  Finance  Officer,  G6-14,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Administers  reglonwlde  accounting  system. 
Regional  Procurement  and  Property  Man- 
agement Officer,  GS-13,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Administers  reglonwlde  proctu^ment  and 
property  control  system. 
Repayment  Specialist,  GS-12,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Prepares  irrigation  repayment  conitraotK. 
General  Clerk,  GS-4,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Clerical  assistance  in  Regional  Office. 
Materials   Engineering  Technician,  OS-7, 
Grand  Coulee,  Washington. 
Plan  inspector. 

Engineers   (four  positions).  08-7,  Grand 
Coulee,  Washington. 
Beginning  engineers. 
Clerk,  OS-2,  Grand  Coulee,  Washington. 
Mall  and  file  and  messenger  duties. 
Clerk-Typist.  GS-2/3.  Coulee  Dam.  Wash- 
ington. 
Receptionist. 

Foreman  m.  Mechanic,  Heavy  Duty  Wage 
Board,  CoiUee  Dam.  Washington. 
Foreman-mechanic  shop. 
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AaslBtant  Area  Planning  Officer,  OS-IS. 
Boise,  Idabo. 

Assists  m  the  development  and  planning 
activities  of  the  Snake  River  Basin. 

Physical  Science  Aid,  OS-4,  BolM.  Idabo. 

Measures  and  tabulates  acreages  for  land 
classification. 

Powerplant  Main  Supervisor,  OS-11,  Pal- 
isades, Idabo. 

Supervisor  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
maintenance. 

Powerplant  Operator,  Wage  Board,  Ander- 
son Ranch  Dam,  Idaho. 

Relief  operator. 

Realty  Officer,  OS-13,  Epbrata,  Washington. 

Administers  acquisition  of  land  and  land 
rights  on  Columbia  Basin  Project. 

Assistant  to  the  Project  Manager,  08-13, 
Ephrata,  Washington. 

EHrects  administrative  activities  for  the 
Project. 

Civil  Engineer,  OS-13,  Epbrata,  Washing- 
ton. 

Assists  In  engineering,  Inspection  and  con- 
tract administration  activities  related  to 
construction  program. 

Geologists,  OS-ia,  Epbrata,  Washington. 

Maintains  geological  data. 

Construction  Inspector,  QS-9,  Othello, 
Washington. 

Inspects  construction  work. 

Construction  Inspectors  (two  positions), 
OS-7,  Othello,  Washington. 

Inspects  construction  work. 

Survey  Aid,  GS-6,  Othello,  Washington. 

Performs  survey  work. 

Realty  Technician.  GS-4,  Epbrata,  Wash- 
ington. 

Performs  clerical  duties,  related  to  land 
acqiilsltlon  fimctlons. 

Survey  Aid,  OS-4,  Othello,  Washington. 

Performs  survey  work. 

Clerk-Steno,  G&-3,  Ephrata,  Washington. 

Clerical  assistance. 

Survey  Aids  (six  positions) ,  OS-2,  Othello, 
Washington. 

Performs  survey  work. 

Project  Manager.  GS-13,  Carson  City,  Ne- 
vada. 

Direction  of  Bureau  program  In  Labontan 
Basin. 

Natural  Resources  Specialist,  OS-12,  Pres- 
no  Field  Division,  California. 

Development  of  Regional  Irrigation  man- 
agement services  program. 

Natural  Resources  Specialist,  OB-11,  Fres- 
no Field  Division,  California. 

Development  of  Regional  Irrigation  man- 
agement services  program. 

Canal  Maintenance  man,  WB,  Fresno  Field 
Division,  California. 

Maintenance  of  Frlant-Kem  Canal. 

Supervisory  Civil  Engineer,  GS-IS,  Tracy 
Field  Division,  California. 

Supervision  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of  Irrigation  system. 

Svirvey  Aids  (four  positions),  08-3,  Au- 
burn, California. 

Members  of  survey  crew. 

Electrical  Engineer,  OS-11,  Fresno  CVP, 
California. 

Layout  of  contractors'  work  on  tb«  under- 
ground Irrigation  system  construotlon,  San 
Luis  Drain. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  OS-ll,  Fresno  CVP, 
California. 

Layout  of  contractors'  work,  on  the  under- 
ground irrigation  system  construction,  San 
Luis  Drain. 

Construction  Inspectors  (two  positions), 
OS-ll,  Fresno  CVP.  California. 

Inspection  of  contractors'  work  on  the  un- 
derground irrigation  system  construction, 
San  Luis  Drain. 

Construction  Inspectors  (three  positions), 
OS-9,  Fresno  CVP,  California. 

Inspection  of  contractors'  work  on  the  un- 
derground irrigation  system  construction, 
San  Luis  Drain. 

Construction  Inspectcns  (three  positions). 
OS-7,  Ftesno  CVP.  California. 

Inqiectlon  at  oontracton'  work  on  the  un- 
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derground  Irrigation  system  construction, 
San  Luis  Drain. 

Construction  Inspectors  (three  positions), 
a&-6,  Fresno  CVP,  California. 

Inspection  of  contractors'  work  on  the  un- 
derground Irrigation  system  construction, 
San  Luis  Drain. 

Survey  Technicians  (two  positions),  06-7, 
Fresno  CVP,  California. 

Technical  support  of  contractors'  work  on 
the  underground  irrigation  system  construc- 
tion, San  Luis  Drain. 

Svurvey  Technicians  (two  poeitlons),  OS-e, 
Fresno  CVP,  California. 

Technical  support  of  contractors'  work  on 
the  underground  irrigation  system  construc- 
tion. San  Luis  Drain. 

Survey  Technicians  (three  positions),  OS- 
6,  Fresno  CVP,  California. 

Technical  support  of  contractors'  work  on 
the  underground  irrigation  system  construc- 
tion, San  Luis  Drain. 

Survey  Technicians  (six  positions),  aS-4, 
Fresno  CVP,  California. 

Technical  supijort  of  contractors'  work  on 
the  underground  irrigation  system  construc- 
tion, San  Luis  Drain. 

Clerk,  OS-4,  Fresno  CVP  California. 

Clerical  support  of  contractors'  work  on 
the  underground  irrigation  system  construc- 
tion, San  Luis  Drain. 

Clerk,  OS-3,  Fresno  CVP  California. 

Clerical  support  of  contractors'  work  on 
the  underground  irrigation  system  construc- 
tion, San  Luis  Drain. 

Technical  Clerk,  aS-4,  Shasta  Field  Divi- 
sion, California. 

Clerical    assistance    to   power   operations. 

Electrician,  WB,  Shasta  Field  Division, 
Caltfomia. 

Operations  and  maintenance  of  dams  and 
powerplants. 

Oonununlcatlons  and  Instrumentation 
Technician,  WB,  Shasta  Field  Division,  CcUl- 
fomla. 

Operations  and  maintenance  of  dams  and 
powerplants. 

Regional  Economist,  06-7,  Sacramento, 
California. 

Economic  analysis  of  potential  water  re- 
source projects. 

Voucher  Examiner,  OS-7,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Supervision  and  examination  of  vouchers 
for  payment. 

Key  Tape  Operator,  as-2.  Sacramento, 
California. 

Preparation  of  tapes  for  data  storage  for 
ADP  operations. 

Region  3 

Supervisory  General  Engineer  (Regional 
Engineer),  OS-14,  Boulder  City,  Nevada. 

Staff  advisor  on  Region's  design  and  con- 
struction program. 

Electrical  Engineer,  08-13,  Bould«-  City, 
Nevada. 

Provides  staff  assistance  on  Region's  pow- 
er programs  and  activities. 

ElecMcal  Engineer,  OS-12,  Boulder  City, 
Nevada. 

Provides  staff  assistance  on  Region's  pow- 
er programs  and  activities. 

Civil  Engineer,  OS-12,  Boulder  City,  Ne- 
vada. 

Provides  staff  assistance  on  Region's  de- 
sign and  construction  program. 

CivU  Engineer,  OS-ll,  Boulder  City,  Ne- 
vada. 

Provides  staff  assistance  on  Region's  design 
and  construction  program. 

Engineering  Draftsmen,  OS-«,  Boxilder 
City,  Nevada. 

Makes  drawings  and  maps  of  engineering 
features. 

Accoxmting  Technician,  OS-5,  Boulder 
City,  Nevada. 

Technical  assistance  In  Regional  finan- 
cial and  accounting  programs. 

Oerk-Typist,  G8-»,  Boulder  Olty,  Nevada. 

Clerical  assistance  In  Regions'  water  and 
land  resource  development  program. 
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Clerk-stenographer,  OB-4,  Boulder  City, 
Nevada. 

Clerical  assistance  in  Regions'  water  and 
land  resource  development  program. 

Supervisory  General  Engineer  (Assistant 
Project  Manager),  OS-13,  Boulder  City, 
Nevada. 

Assists  in  supervising  the  oontlntiing  con- 
struction and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
Hoover  Dam  and  Powerplant. 

Personnel  Officer,  GS-12,  BlytlM,  Oallfomla. 

Executes  personnel  management  program 
for  Project  Office. 

Construction  Inspector,  OS-7;  Blythe, 
California. 

Makes  engineering  reviews  of  contractors' 
operations  and  provides  technical  assistance. 

Clerk-Typist,  GS-3,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Clerical  assistance  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction. Irrigation  and  deep  well  drainage 
pimiplng  prognuns  of  the  office. 

Supervisory  General  Engineer  (Assistant 
Project  Manager),  GS-13.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Assists  in  administering  Project's  electric 
power  construction,  transmission  and  sale 
contract  activities. 

Electrical  Engineering  Technician,  OS-12, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Assists  in  coordinating  Project's  power 
system  operations. 

Accounting  Officer  (Flnsoice  Officer),  GS- 
12,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Responsible  for  accoimting  and  financial 
manskgement  activities  of  the  Project. 

Electronic  Engineer,  GS-11,  Phoenix,  Art- 
zona. 

Assists  in  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Project  transmission  system. 

Office  Services  Manager,  OS-9,  Pboenlx, 
Arizona. 

Performs  administrative  support  activities. 

Accounts  Maintenance  Clerk,  OS-4,  Pboe- 
nlx. Arizona. 

Clerical  assistance  in  accounting  and  fiscal 
management  activities. 

Civil  Engineer,  OS-ll,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Prepares  engineering  studies  on  project 
planning  activities. 

Supervisory  Surveying  Technician,  GS-7, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Technical  support  to  provide  engineering 
field  data  for  planning  reports. 

Surveying  Aids  (two  positions),  GS-4, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Oather  engineering  and  survey  data. 

Clerk-Stenographer,  OS-4,  Pboenlx,  Ari- 
zona. 

Clerical  assistance  for  project  planning  ac- 
tivities. 

Office  Services  Supervisor,  a&-6,  San  Ber- 
nardino, California. 

Performs  administrative  support  activities 
tor  the  planning  office. 

Region  4 

Regional  Finance  Officer,  OS-14,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Responsible  for  the  performance  of  finan- 
cial, accounting,  and  fiscal  activities  in  the 
region. 

Supervisory  Civil  Engineer,  QS-13/14, 
Provo,  Utah. 

Responsible  for  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic studies  involved  in  planning  multi- 
purpose water  resource  projects. 

Natural  Resources  Specialist,  OS-U. 
Provo,  Utah. 

Assists  in  developing  and  reviewing  plan- 
ning studies  for  multipurpose  water  resource 
projects. 

Civil  Engineer,  OS-12,  Provo,  Utah. 

Assists  In  preparing  engineering  studies 
for  multipiirpose  water  resource  projects. 

Civil  Engineer,  OS-9,  Duchesne,  Utah. 

Assists  in  design  and  estimates,  contract 
administration  and  related  engineering  serv- 
ices for  construction  of  the  Uinta  Basin  fa- 
cilities. 

Surveying  Technician,  OS-7,  Duchesne, 
Utah. 

Performs  surveys  for  preconstructlon  and 
construction  of  dams,  canals,  tunnels  and 
related  works. 
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Natural  Resources  Specialist,  OS-13, 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

Assists  In  the  control,  supply,  and  vppli- 
catlon  of  water  to  project  lands. 

Region  5 

Civil  Engineering  Technician,  OS-S.  Farm- 
ington.  New  Mexico. 

Assists  in  review  of  construction  contracts. 

Mail  and  File  Clerk  Project  Office,  OS-8, 
Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

Maintains  files  for  Navajo  Indian  Irriga- 
tion Project  Office. 

Surveying  Technicians  (two  positions), 
CS-4,  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

Surveying  construction  control. 

Clerk  Stenographer,  OS-4,  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico. 

Assists  with  programming  functions  and 
clerical  duties. 

Technical  Publications  Writer,  OS-9,  Okla- 
homa City,  OklabcHna. 

Prepares   planning   reports. 

Hydraulic  Engineers  (two  positions),  OS- 
7,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Performs  bydrologlc  studies. 

Clerk  Stenographer,  GS-3,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

Performs  stenographic  services  in  planning 
office. 

Hydraulic  Engineers  (two  poeitlons).  GS- 
9,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Assists  in  hydrological  studies  relating  to 
the  development  of  project  and  basin  plans. 

Economist,  OS-9,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Performs  economic  planning  alternatives 

Civil  Engineer,  OS-9,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

Performs  planning  and  design,  and  cost 
estimating  studies. 

Engineering  Technician,  QS-6,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico. 

Performs  surveys,  computations,  land  re- 
cords, and  license  permits  relating  to  ir- 
rigation system. 

Personnel  Management  Specialist,  aS-9, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Assists  in  providing  personnel  management 
services. 

Engineering  Equipment  Operator,  WQ-0, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Maintenance  of  irrigation  system. 

Laborers  (three  positions),  WG-3,  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico. 

Assists  m  maintenance  of  the  Irrigation 
system. 

Engineering  Equipment  Operations  Fore- 
man, WG-8,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Maintenance  of  channel  works. 

Dragline  Operator,  WO-10,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 

Maintenance  of  conveyance  channel. 

Oiler,  WO-6,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Maintains  heavy  equipment  used  in  main- 
tenance of  a  conveyance  channel. 

Chief,  Power  Field  Division,  as-13.  Ele- 
phant Butte,  New  Mexico. 

Supervises  operations  and  maintenance 
of  power  system. 

Electrical  Engineer,  OS-12,  Elephant 
Butte,  New  Mexico. 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  power  trans- 
mission system. 

Lineman,  Electrical  Power,  Wage  Board, 
Elephant  Butte,  New  Mexico. 

Power  line  crewmen. 

Assistant  to  Regional  Director,  OS-14,  Bil- 
lings, Montana. 

Staff  advisor  to  Regional  Director  on  ad- 
ministrative management. 

Technical  Writer,  OS-9,  Billings,  Montana. 

Assists  in  writing,  assembling,  and  editing 
of  plan  reports. 

Supervisory  Civil  Engineer,  QS-lS,  Huron, 
South  Dakota. 

Directs  preparation  of  designs  and  specifi- 
cations and  engineering  reptorts. 

Supervisory  Soil  Scientist,  OS-ia,  Huron, 
South  Dakota. 

Plans  and  directs  phases  of  the  project 
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development  program  relating  to  land  classi- 
fication, laboratory  soils  analysis,  and  special 
soils  and  water  quality  studies. 

Supervisory  CivU  Engineer,  as-14,  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota. 

Plans  and  schedules  field  engineering  func- 
tions for  the  construction  of  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit  and  related  power  transmission 
features. 

Supervisory  Hydraulic  Engineer,  OS-12, 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Responsible  for  bydrologlc  and  hydraulic 
planning  in  the  Missourl-Souris  project  area. 

CivU  Engineer,  OS-11,  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota. 

Analyzes  pay  provisions  and  quantities  of 
construction  contracts. 

Appraisers  (two  positions),  OS-11,  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota. 

Makes  appraisals  on  reservoir  lands,  rights- 
of-way,  easements,  leases,  and  Interests  In 
lands  that  must  be  acquired  for  Bureau  fea- 
tures. 

Soil  Scientist,  OS-9,  Mlnot,  North  Dakota. 

Conducts  land  classification  surveys. 

Supervisory  Construction  Inspector,  GS-9, 
Oakes,  North  Dakota. 

Principal  inspector  on  construction  ac- 
tivities and  completed  work  on  a  116-kv 
transmission  line. 

Civil  Englneernig  Technician,  QS-7,  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota. 

Prepares  data,  layouts  and  cost  estimates 
for  canal  systems  and  determines  hydraulic 
properties  of  canals. 

Soil  Scientist,  GS-7,  Mlnot,  North  Dakota. 
Conducts  land  classification  surveys. 

Svirve3rlng  Aids  (three  positions),  OS-4, 
two  in  Mlnot,  North  Dakota,  one  in  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota. 

Instrumentman  on  surveys  and  performs 
topographic  mapping. 

Engineering  Draftsman,  GS-S,  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota. 

Prepares  graphs,  charts,  and  maps  related 
to  engineering  and  economic  studies.  Pre- 
pares plans  and  profile  drawings  of  transmis- 
sion lines,  highway  relocations  and  access 
roads. 

Clerk-Typist,  GS-3,  Bismarck,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Clerical  assistance  In  the  Projects  Office. 

Surveying  Aids  (two  positions),  OS-2, 
Mlnot,  North  Dakota. 

Performs  rodman  and  cbalnman  duties  on 
surveys. 

Drill  Operator  Helper/Power  Auger  Oper- 
ator, Wage  Grade,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Operates  power  auger  and  drill  in  obtaining 
underground  soil  profiles  for  evaluation  of 
land  drainage  requirements. 

Drill  Operator  Helpers  (two  positions) , 
Wage  Grade,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Performs  manual  labor  In  placement  and 
operation  of  drill  rig  to  sample  soil  composi- 
tion for  geologic  and  land  drainage  piurposes. 

Region  7 

Geologist,  OS-0,  Salida,  Colorado. 

Performs  geologic  studies  related  to  con- 
struction activities. 

Civil  Engineer,  GS-9,  Salida,  Colorado. 

Performs  surveys  for  project  construction 
features. 

Construction  Inspector,  OS-7,  Salida, 
Colorado. 

Reviews  work  of  contractors  engaged  in 
construction. 

Construction  Inspector,  GS-7,  Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Reviews  work  of  contratcors  engaged  in 
construction. 

Materials  Technician,  GS-6,  Salida,  Colo- 
rado. 

Assists  in  laboratory  testing  of  construc- 
tion materials. 

General  Clerk,  GS-6,  Salida,  Colorado. 

Performs  clerical  duties  in  construction 
office. 

Surveying  Technician,  OS-6,  Salida,  Colo- 
rado. 
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Assists  in  surveys  for  construction  features. 

Supervisory  Accountant,  OS-ll,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Provides  staff  assistance  and  review  of 
accounting  systems. 

Computer  Operator,  OS-S,  McCook,  Ne- 
braska. 

Provides  service  In  computer  operations. 

General  Clerk,  GS-6,  McCook,  Nebraska. 

Provides  clerical  assistance  in  irrigation 
operations  records,  reports  and  budgets. 

Powerplant  Operator,  Wage  Board,  Estes 
Park,  Colorado. 

Assists  in  operations  at  powerplant. 

U.8.  DXPABTMENT  OF  THK   INTXRIOB, 

BoBXAO    or  Land   Managemxnt, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  23. 1971. 
To:  Director  of  Personnel. 
Prom:  Assistant  Director,  Administration. 
Subject:   List  of  Poeitlons  not  Pilled — PMB 
No.  71-253  (291). 

Information  requested  in  subject  PMB  U 
set  forth  below.  Enclosure  1  Is  a  list  of  posi- 
tions which  were  either  abolished  or  not 
filled  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  program 
during  the  period  of  July  1  through  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971. 

1.  Impact  of  Employment  Reduction  on 
Operating  Programs. 

Any  effect  of  reducing  positions  and  fund- 
ing must  be  viewed  In  the  context  of  the 
traditionally  small  celling  and  funding  levels 
for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  com- 
pared to  the  size  and  scope  of  its  land  and 
resources  management  responsibilities.  Many 
Important  Bureau  programs  have  tradition- 
ally been  carried  out  at  minimal  staffing 
levels.  Cuts  In  employment,  especially  at  the 
field  level,  will  necessarily  lead  to  some  pro- 
grams being  abandoned,  curtailed  or  deferred 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Bureau  has  spent  considerable  time 
and  effort  in  multi-year  and  long-range  re- 
source planning,  with  primary  emphasis  on 
resource  Inventory  and  land  classification. 
Planning  and  developmental  work  of  this 
type  will  suffer  in  all  areas  simply  because 
there  will  be  fewer  people  to  handle  the  day- 
to-day  operations  and  also  meet  specific  legal 
requirements  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  has  been  in  a  situation  where 
certain  programs,  particularly  In  areas  such 
as  recreation  planning  and  development, 
wildlife  management,  cadastral  survey,  and 
surface  protection  (environmental  Impact), 
were  expanding.  These  are  areas  where  the 
Bureau  has  needed  more,  rather  than  fewer, 
people.  These  developmental  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  status  quo  by  positive  action  will 
suffer  in  all  States.  For  example,  the  number 
of  mineral  leases  administered  under  the  sur- 
face protection  program  will  be  about  860 
as  compared  to  a  planned  level  of  1700,  and 
the  acres  covered  will  be  reduced  from  1.5 
million  to  760.000.  Approximately  230  miles 
of  planned  cadastral  survey,  covering  32,000 
acres  will  not  be  completed. 

Comprehensive  resource  planning  and 
critical  management  of  the  12  million  acres 
of  public  land  of  the  California  Desert  will 
be  deferred  by  about  one  full  year  due  to  the 
Inability  to  staff  the  planning  organization 
and  nucleus  Desert  Ranger  force  initially 
scheduled  to  begin  In  FT  72.  This  will  mean 
a  continuation  of  the  uncontrolled  and  often 
damaging  use  of  fragile  desert  lands  and  at- 
tendant problems  affecting  the  safety  of 
millions  of  desert  visitors.  It  will  also  mean 
further  delay  in  gaining  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  properly  manage  and  conserve 
the  desert's  resources. 

Impact  of  the  reduction  will  also  be  re- 
fiected  in  programs  where  the  Bureau  has  a 
commitment  to  accomplish  a  given  amount 
of  work.  An  example  of  this  is  In  our  timber 
sale  program  where  we  are  committed  to 
offer  for  sale  a  certain  volume  of  timber. 
With  current  manpower  oonstralnts.  the 
utilization  of  personnel  for  timber  sales  will 
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preclude  vus  from  properly  planning, 
lyzlng,  and  taking  adequate  precautions  to 
protect  the  environment  In  other  program 


We  anticipate  tbat  the  Ave  percent  reduc- 
tion will  have  a  slgniflcant  Impact  on  fire 
protection  for  the  natural  resources  In 
Alaska.  The  Impact  will  be  teit  most  in 
Alaska  because  ot  its  early  fire  season  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  preclued  from  staffing  about 
20%  of  our  Alaska  fire  control  organization 
due  to  the  celling  on  temporary  personnel. 
There  will  also  be  an  adverse  Impact  on  visi- 
tor protection  as  personnel  are  diverted  from 
road  and  recreation  site  maintenance  to  non- 
deferrable  work,  such  as  timber  sales. 

In  summary,  while  we  will  definitely  feel 
the  effects  of  the  reduction  in  some  of  our 
operations,  by  judlciovis  \ise  of  our  remain- 
ing manpower,  we  hope  to  minimize  the  ad- 
verse Impact  which  the  reduction  would  oth- 
erwise have. 
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2.  Dollar  sarHng. 

Dollar  savings  from  the  reduction  program 
are  estimated  at  $545,000  for  the  five-month 
period  from  July  1  through  December  1,  1971. 

3.  Criteria  used  in  Filling  Vacancies. 

The  criteria  below  have  generally  been  fol- 
lowed in  filling  vacancies  In  BLM.  To  reach 
assigned  ceilings,  the  Bureau  has  suspended 
all  hiring  from  outside  the  organization. 
Thus,  the  filling  of  vacancies  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  movement  of  per- 
sonnel within  present  staffing  levels. 

Priority  1 — ^Key  supervisory  position  in 
maintaining  continuity  management  of  per- 
sonnel and  resources,  (e.g.,  State  Directtn:, 
District  Manager,  Area  Manager,  etc.). 

Priority  2 — ^Key  position  in  maintaining 
qiiallty  of  service  to  the  pubUc. 

Priority  8 — Position  providing  mainte- 
nance to  Federal  investments. 

Priority  4 — Position  providing  inputs  to 
the  Bureau  Planning  System. 
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Priority  6 — ^Position  providing  suppcat  to 
scarce  skill  programs. 

Priority  6 — ^Position  providing  support  to 
non-scaroe  skiU  programs. 

AU  priority  1  position  vacancies  have  been 
and  wiU  continue  to  be  filled.  Positions  with 
lower  prtoritlee  are  reviewed  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Thoee  where  back-up  skills  are 
available  have  either  been  abolished  or  not 
filled;  where  positions  are  classified  as  prior- 
ity 2  or  3,  and  no  backup  exists,  they  have 
usually  been  filled.  Positions  vrith  priorities 
of  from  4  to  6  have  generally  not  been  filled. 

Although  recruiting  would  have  been  ini- 
tiated for  all  positions  listed  in  Enclosure  1 
11  the  "freeze"  had  not  been  In  effect,  not  all 
of  these  positions  would  necessarily  have 
been  filled  by  December  1.  Also,  in  many 
cases,  the  listed  positions  would  have  been 
filled  by  a  present  Bureau  employee  under 
our  merit  promotion  programs  rathw  than 
by  outside  hire. 


Position  title 


Grade    Location 


Major  function 


ALASKA 

Watershed  specialist 

Fire  control  officer 

Supr.  smoke  lumper . 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Do , 

Watershed  specialist 

Secretary , 

Administrative  officer 

Personnel  clerk 

Secretary 

Carto  aid 

Clerk 

Secretary 

Visual  information  specialist 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerk-typisL 

Carto  aid 

Clerical  assistant 

Land  surveyor 

Do 

Supr.  land  surveyor 

Computer  programer 

Communications  management  speeialii^ 

Mechanical  engineer 

Civil  engineer 

Safety  training  officer 

Procurement  agent 

Records  management  specialist 

Electronics  technician 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Do 

Civil  engineer  (soils) 

ARIZONA 

Supervisory  land  surveyor 

Natural  resourde  specialist 

Legal  clerk 

Clerk-stenographer .. . 

Natural  resource  specialist. 

Range  CO nservationisL 

Civllengineer 

Engineer  drafbman. 

Civil  engineer 

Realty  specialist 

Outdoor  recreation  planner 

Supervisory  land  law  examiner.... 

CALIFORNIA 

Director,  California  desert  planning  project 

Assistant  director,  California  desert  planning  proj- 
ect 

Chief,  branch  of  support  planning 

Supervisory  natural  resource  specialist. 

Natural  resource  specialist. 

Do 

Range  conservationist. 

Realty  specialist. 

Civil  engineer 

Appriaser 

Outdoor  reaeation  planner 

Mining  engineer 

Civil  engineer 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Land  surveyor „.. 

Do 

Personnel  assistant 

Supervisory  clearlcal  assistant. 

Land  law  examiner 

Natural  resource  spacislist. 

Do 

Do 

Land  surveyor 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Legal  clerk 

Land  surveyor 

Do 

Do 


11    Anchorage,  Alaska Hrefighting,  line  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

11 do Firefighting,  management 

9 do Firefighting,  smokejumping. 

11 do. Lands  and  minerals  casework. 

9 do Hrefighting,  management 

11    Fairbanks,  Alaska Firefighting,  line  construction  and  rehabilitation, 

6 do. Secretary  to  district  fire  control  officer. 

7/9 do Fire  control,  purchasing  and  property  controL 

5 do Fire  control,  hiring  and  personnel  services. 

5 do Secretary  to  district  administrative  officer. 

* do Land  office  casework. 

4 do Do. 

5    Anchorage,  Alaska Secretary  to  the  associate  State  diroctor. 

6/7 do Illustrator  for  north  Alaska  planning  team. 

5 do Land  office  casework. 

3 do Do. 

4 do Do. 

5 do Land  survey  clerical  services. 

9 do Land  survey. 

5 do Do. 

11 do Do. 

9 do Computer  services  to  land  survey. 

12 do Radio  communications  for  fire  control  and  land  survey. 

9 do Buildings  and  grounds  planning,  construction,  and  maintenarwe. 

11 do Do. 

11/12 do Statewide  fire,  land  survey,  and  general  program  safety  and  training  management 

11/12 do Fire  and  other  program  contracting  and  procurement 

5 do Files  and  library  services. 

11 do Radio  installation  and  repair  for  aircraft  operations. 

11 do Monitor  pipeline  construction. 

11 do Do. 

12/13 do. Pipeline  soils  specialist 

9    Phoenix,  Ariz Survey  party  chief. 

9    Salford,Ariz Ranbe  analysis. 

4  Phoenix,  Ariz Typist  in  land  office. 

5 do Secretary  to  safety  and  training  officer. 

9    St  George,  Utah Multiple  resource  use  planning. 

9    Phoenix,  Ariz Supervises  sec  15  grazing  leases. 

11 do Recreation,  road,  and  structure  contract  supervisor. 

6 do Plans  and  drawings  for  structural  projects. 

12 do — Provides  technicar  advice  on  roads  design. 

9    St  George,  Utah Lands  and  minerals,  casework. 

11    Yuma,  Ariz Recreation  planning. 

11  Phoenix,  Ariz... Adjudicates  mineral  use  applications. 

14   Riverside,  Calif. Desert  project  director. 

13 do California  Desert  planning  project 

13 do Do. 

12  Susanville,  Calif Chief,  Division  of  Operations. 

12   Sacramento,  Calif Surface  protection  specialist 

12 do Do. 

11    Bakersfield.  Calif Range  specialist 

11    Ukiah,  Calif. King  range. 

11    Riverside,  Calif District  engineer 

11 do.. 

.   11    Folsom,  Calif Recreation/I.  4  E. 

11    Bakersfield,  Calif 

11 do District  engineer.  "* 

11    Redding,  Calif Planning/recreation  specialist. 

11    Sacramento.  Calif Section  chief. 

9 do Cadastral  survey. 

9 do 

6    Bakersfield,  Calif Administrative/clerical  support 

9 do Adjudication. 

5/7/9    Riverside,  Calif Desert  ranger. 

5/7/9 do Do. 

5/7/9 do Do. 

5/7  Sacramento,  Calif Cadastral  survey. 

5  Bakersfield,  Calif Desert  ranger. 

5    Riverside,  Calif Land  office. 

5    Sacramento,  Calif Cadastral  survey. 

5 do ; Do. 

5 do Do. 
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Position  title 


Surveying  technician. 
Clerk-stenographer. . . 

Cartographic  aid 

Clerk-typist 

Maintenanceman 


COLORADO 


Landscape  architect.. 


Range  conservationist 

Civil  engineer 

Supervisory  land  surveyor 

Do 

Land  law  examiner 

Realty  specialist 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Realty  specialist 

Natural  resource  manager 

Do 

District  clerk 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Do. 

Wildlife  management  biologist... 
Management  analysis  officer..... 

Contr.compl.  officer 

Employee  development  specialist. 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Appraiser 

Contr.compl.  officer 

Employee  development  specialist 

Supv.land  surveyor 

Operating  accountant . 

Computer  programer 

Cartographic  technician 

Voucher  exam,  supv 

Computer  technician 

Accounting  technidin 

Clerk  sleno 

Card  punch  opt.trne 

Clerk  steno 

File  clerk 

Accountant 

Historian 

Archeologist 


IDAHO 
Supr.  natural  resource  specialist. 


Realty  specialist 

Public  information  specialist. 

Land  law  examiner 

Fire  control  officer 


Wildlife  management  biologist.. 

Range  cnservationist 

Suprv.  records  specialist....... 

Records  specialist 

Range  conservationist 

Wildlife  management  specialist. 
Electronics  technician 


Secretary 

Legal  clerk 

Cartographic  aid 

Clerk  stenographer 

Do 

Training  administrator. 

Electronics  engineer 


MONTANA 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Do 

Appraiser .> 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Cartographic  technician 

Realty  specialist 

Range  technician 

Rshery  biologist 

Records  management  specialist. 


NEVADA 

Fire  control  officer 

Supervisor  land  surveyor 

Civllengineer 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Wildlife  management  specialist 

Supvy.  natural  resource  specialist... 


Fire  control  officer.. 


Clerk-typist.. 
Do 


NEW  MEXICO 

Chief,  appraiser  branch 

Clerk-typist 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Surface  protection  specialist 

Realty  specialist 

Range  conservationist 
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Grade    Location 


Major  function 


5 

4/5 

4 

4 

WB 


11 


Sacramento,  Calif CadaAnI  survey. 

Riverside,  Calif Desert  planning  project 

Sacramento,  Calif Engineering  services  sectionj 

Folsom,  Calif Clerical  support 

Riverside,  Calif Recreation  maintenance< 


Denver,  Colo State  coordinate  for  environmental  impact  analyses. 


Kpe  ^1^?^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::        }f  "iiidS::::^:::™:::::::::::::::::  f^iiSirSS'^*''^"*'"''"^  '^'"''  """*• 


12 -do Soil  and  waterstieiTexpert  for  State. 

o„i j'- Develops  specifications  for  solid  waste  dispoul  sites  permits, 

9/11 00 Land  survey. 

7 do Do. 

9/}l  -i--r<'Vr Reviews  applications  for  use  of  public  land. 

u    uaig^  coio Evaluates  public  application  for  sale  or  public  land  use 

}}  ■a;--™-v Surface  protection. 

11    Glenwood  Springs,  Colo Evaluates  public  land  use  applications. 

}} 5° Area  resource  management  program  leader. 

11  .....do...... Do. 

6 


12 


Montrose,  Colo Clerical  administrative  support  to  district 

5 ™ Chief  of  operations  responsible  for  all  contracts  and  project  work 

»  .....00........ Determines  the  volume  of  merchantable  timber  in  San  Juan  resource  area 

1    Canon  City,  Colo..         Works  with  the  Blanca  Wildlife  Area  located  near  Alamwa 

14    Denver  Service  Center,  Denver.  Colo....  Chief,  branch  of  systems  analysis. 

13 do Chief,  Office  of  Compliance  Review. 

W 00 Chief,  branch  of  manpov»er  development. 

13 do Chief,  Office  of  Basin  Studies. 

1| do Appraise  public  land  values. 

12 do EtO  contractor  compliance. 

12 do.. Develop  bureau  training  programs. 

9 do Survey  public  lands. 

9 do Maintained  general  ledger. 

'/9 5° Programer  trainee  position. 

' so Mapper,  public  lands. 

I do Audit  vouchers. 

6 do Schedule  tape  runs. 

5 9' Coded  fiscal  documents. 

3 -do Take  dictation  for  stafl  chief. 

1 00 Key  punch  trainee. 

J do Take  dictation  for  staff  leaders. 

3 do File  office  letters. 

12 do Review  State  financial  records. 

12 do Document  history  of  the  public  lands. 

12 do Preserve  artifacts  on  public  lands. 


12 

12 
11 
11 
11 

11 
9 
9 
7 
7 
7 
7 

6 
5 

4 

4 

4 

12 

9/11 


12 
12 
12 
9 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


Burely,  Idaho Coordinates  resource  activity  program  for  1,250,000  acre  district;  serves  as  assistant  di»> 

_  .  trict  manager. 

Boise,  Idaho , 1 

do iKey  environmental  education  position. 

do . . . ... j 

•'• Take  lead  in  fire  planning  and  training  to  improve  suppression  capability  and  identifv  hifii 

_    ,      ,^  ^  value  lands  needing  protection.  '    ^ 

Burley.  Idaho Wildlife  habitat  management  on  1,250,000  acres. 

Boise,  Idaho 

do 

do 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

.....do 

Boise,  Idaho Key  position  in  management  of  electronic  communications  program.  Affects  fire  program 

resource  programs,  as  well  as  general  safety  of  field  personnel.  ' 

-i---dO-. --.... Provides  office  management  for  resource  staff. 

Shoshone, Idaho... 

Boise,  Idaho Prepares  resource  maps  and  plats,  visual  aids  for  conservation  and  environmental  education. 

do Provides  typing  and  stenographic  support  to  professional  staff. 

do... Do. 

BIFC,  Boise,  Idaho Responsible  for  the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  comprehensive  BLM  training  proirams 

pertaining  to  wild  fires. 

"O Evaluates  manufacturers  products  for  compliance  to  bureau  contract  specifications  Designs 

communication  systems  for  standardization  for  all  field  offices. 

Billings,  Mont Surface  protection. 

do Do. 

do Review  appraisals  of  public  land. 

do Develop  soil  and  watershed  guidelines. 

do Prepares  cadastral  survey  plats. 

----dOj. Land  classification  trainee. 

Malta,  Mont Administers  land  treatment  contracts. 

Missoula,  Mont Develop  habitat  for  cutthroat  trout. 

do Develop  filing  procedures. 


Reno,  Nev Trains  fire  control  personnel  in  Nevada. 

•--.—do Crew  leader  for  public  land  survey  crew. 

Winnemucea,  Nev Lays  out  and  supervises  watershed  improvement  projects  and  road  maintenance. 

Ely,  Nev...  Conducts  watershed  eviuations  to  determine  condition  of  watershed. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev Work  on  improvement  of  wildlife  habitat. 

Battle  Mountain,  Nev Supervises  all  construction,  maintenance,  and  resources  improvement  projects  in  Battia 

Mountain. 
"^'Nov Directs  fire  control  operation  and  supervises  construction  of  erosion  control  and  rang* 

improvement  projects. 

Reno,  Nev Secretary  to  public  affairs  officer. 

Winnemucea,  Nov Records  manager  and  clerical  assistant. 


13   Santa  Fe,  N,  Max Performs  and  supervises  land  appraisals. 

.} JO Typing. 

\i do Surface  protection. 

12 do Do. 

7    Albuquerque,  N.  Max Processes  rights-of-way  land  cases  and  land  acquisitions. 

7    LasCruces,  N.Mex Range  specialist  for  the  district. 
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Position  title 


Grade    Location 


Major  function 


OREGON 

Chief,  brancfi  lands,  minerals  and  recreation. 

Information  specialist- 

Mining  engineer 

Personnel  management  specialist 

landscape  architect 

Forest  engineer 

Mining  engineer 

Supv.  range  technician 

Range  conservationist 

Realty  specialisL v 

DoIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 
Forester 

Do 

Landscape  architect 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Forester ^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Clerical  assistant 

Range  conservationisL 

Forester -. 

Do - 

Clerk-stenographer 

Surveying  technician 

Cadastral  surveyor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Forestry  aid 

Do 

Engineering  aid 

Clark-typist 

Mail  clerk 

Chief,  standards  and  technology 

Chief,  forestry  staff 

Economist 

Arthoolocist 

Appraiser , 

Chief,  branch  of  design  and  construction 

Equipment  engineer 

Sanitary  engineer 

Servici  ng  personne  I  officer 

Labor  relations  specialist 

Office  services  supervisor 

Preparatory  examiner 

Miscellaneous  document  supervisor 

Personnel  management  specialist 

Miscellaneous  document  euminer 

Do 

Cadastral  surveyor 

Do 

Cartographic  technician 

UTAH 

Personnel  officer 

Geologist. 

Personnel  clerk 

Clerk-typist 

Natural  resource  special M 

Range  technician 

Civil  engineer 

Natural  resource  specialist 

WYOMING 

Mining  engineer 

Supervisory  land  law  examinor 

Wildlife  management  biologist. 

Do 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Do...- 

Personnel  specialist 

Program  analyst 

Cadastral  surveyor 

Engineering  drartsmaa. 


Portland,  Dreg Principal  staff  coordinator  for  lands,  minerals,  and  recreation  planning. 

do Assistant  to  public  affairs  officer. 

^ Principal  staff  specialist  for  mineral  planning. 

do Position  classifier, 

*• Staff  specialist  regarding  visual  impacts  of  environmental  aesthetic  as  regards  timber  sale 

layouts  and  road  locations. 

Salem,  Dreg Designs  and  overseas  construction  of  logging  road  systems  and  other  engineering  works  in 

Tillamook  area 

uT^'n**'  "'•• dtan  mining  claims  in  connection  with  Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act  lands 

Vale,  Oreg.  Staff  technician  in  regard  to  soil  and  watershed  activity— also  range  management  activity 

Lakeview,  Oreg Journeyman  level  professional  range  management  specialist,  including  soil  and  watershed 

activity. 

Medford,  Oreg Obtains  easements  in  connection  with  Rogue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act  lands 

do Do. 

Prineville,  Oreg Works  on  lands  and  realty  matters. 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg Designs  and  oversees  construction  of  logging  roads  and  other  engineering  works 

9  -----00 Journeyman  level  professional  forester  on  timber  sale  activity. 

9    Salem,  Oreg Works  on  visual  impacts  and  environmental  aesthetics  as  regards  timber  sale  layouts  and 

road  locations. 

Eugene,  Oreg Do. 

Roseburg,  Oreg Do. 

Medford,  Oreg Do. 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg Do. 

Medford,  Oreg Beginning  professional  forester  in  intensive  forest  management  activity  including  timber 

sales  and  reforestation. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

— do Do. 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg Do. 

Portland,  Oreg Principal  clerk  in  division  of  technical  services. 

Vale,  Oreg Beginning  professional  range  management  specialist 

Burns,  Oreg Beginning  production  forester  for  timber  sales. 

Eugene,  Oreg. Beginning  professional  forester  in  intensive  forest  management  activity,  including  timber 

sales  and  reforestation. 

Portland,  Oreg Secretary  to  chief,  branch  of  protection. 

5 do Makes  cadastral  surveys  of  public  lands,  principally  in  support  of  forestry  prorams. 
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-do 
.do 
-do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


4 

4 

4 

2 

14 


Eugene,  Oreg Assists  professional  forester  in  intensive  forest  management  activity,  including  timber  sales 

and  reforestation. 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg Do. 

Eugene,  Oreg Assists  district  engineer  on  logging  road  systems  and  other  engineering  works. 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg Keeps  intricate  road  records  current 

Portland,  Oreg Mail  sorting  and  intra-office  distribution,  messenger  reproduction  work. 

Portland  servKO  eontor Responsibility  for  the  development  of  new  standards  and  technology  in  resource  areas  of 

land  and  minerals,  range,  forestry,  soil  and  watershed,  wildlife  and  fisheries  recreation 
and  rights-of-way.  ' 

}| £ Responsible  for  forestry  standards  and  technology  development 

Jl do Economist  technical  support  to  all  resource  staffs  shown  in  item  1  above. 

" dO Develops  standards  and  technology  and  involved  In  inventory,  protection   stabilization 

restoration  of  archeological  and  historical  sites.  ' 

" do Development  of  appraisal  guidelines  and  techniques;  performs  technical  training  and  review 

of  appraisal. 

13 do Responsible  for  design  of  bridges,  roads,  recreation  sites,  sewage  disposal  and  special 

structures. 

« do Dtvelopment  of  specifications  and  standards  for  heat  equipment;  responsible  tor  safety 

inspection  of  equipment,  training  operators,  and  formulating  equipment  maintenance 
procedures. 

12 do Designs  and  evaluates  sewage  and  waste  water  disposal  systems,  domestic  water  systems 

and  facility  maintenance  systems. 

\2 do Serves  as  personnel  officer  for  Oregon  (800-(-  employees)  in  all  aspects  of  personnel. 

IZ do Provides  labor  relations  expertise  to  offices 

7 do Responsible  for  Central  Library,  mall,  and  other  office  services. 

'  do Preparation  of  cadastral  and  mineral  survey  notes  for  microfilming  which  is  necessary 

because  of  the  poor  condition  of  these  documents  from  many  years  of  usage 

'  do Updating  and  installing  new  title  status  records. 

6 do Processes  personnel  documents,  prepares  responses  to  employment  inquiries  from  various 

outside  sources. 

5 do Updating  and  installing  new  title  status  records. 

5 do Do. 

5 do Performs  land  surveys. 

5 do Do. 

2 do Prepares  basic  series  maps  of  public  land  and  special  project  maps  for  use  in  managing 

resources. 


9    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Servicing  personnel  and  training  officer  for  Utah. 

I do Works  on  minerals  case  loads. 


-do. 


do Mail  clerk  functions 

Fillmoro,  Utah Outdoor  recreation  planning  functions  for  Fillmoro  District 

'K»nib.Utah.""""""I"II"IIi;i 
Monticello,  Utah Outdoor  recreation  planning  functions  for  Monticello  District 


12    Cheyenne,  Wyo Evaluation  of  State  minerals  program  and  environmental  impact  analyses. 

i?  -vl"?---— -J.- Supervision  of  all  lands  and  minerals  adjudicative  activities  in  Uie  State. 

11    Rock  Springs,  Wyo Heads  District  wildlife  program. 

11    Lander, Wyo Do. 

9   Woriand.Wyo : Range  planning  and  user  group*  contacts. 

9 do Do. 

11    Cheyenne,  Wyo State  personnel  specialist 

11 do Program  analysis. 

5 do Surveying. 

3 do... ... 


Position  title 


Grade    Locttion 


Major  function 


WASHINGTON  OFFICE 

Administrative  technician 

Clerk-typist 

Public  information  specialist 

Clerk-typist 

Sociologist 

Ecologist 

Supvy.  economist 

Economist 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Natural  resource  specialist 

Forester 

Do 

ADP  coordinator 

Gaodesict/geographar 

Land  surveyor 

Do 

Supv.  appraiser 

Secretary 

Supv.  budget  analyst 

Secretary 

Do 

aeri<-typi$t 

Management  analyst 

Clerit-typist 

Do 

Personnel  derk 

EASTERN  STATES  LAND  OFFICE 

Legal  derk 

Land  survayois(4) 


9    Washington,  D.C ReporU  preparation,  budgetestimates,  annual  work  plan  submissions. 

3 do Typmg, filing. 

12 do Public  relations  In  Johnny  Horizon  cleanup  program. 

5 do Answering  requests  for  brochures  on  public  lands. 

9 do Analyzing  environmental  impact  statements. 

9 do Do. 

15 do Overall  economic  applications  to  administration  of  public  lands  and  resources 

9 do Background  research  and  statistical  analysis  for  senior  economists 

12 do Answering  complex  minerals  correspondence;  gathering  and  Interpreting  statistics 

13 00 Environmental  protection  and  rehabilitation  program. 

M do Inventory,  allowable  cut,  reforestation,  improvements. 

}J S« Economic  analysis,  efficiency  studies,  International  trade,  investment  opportunities 

13 do Staff  assistance  in  planning  and  directing  ADP  activities. 

13 do Prepares  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  maps. 

13 do Review  of  land  surveys  of  Federal  lands  by  field  offices 

13 do Do. 

15 do Plans,  directs  Bureau's  appraisal  activities. 

6 do Socrenry  to  access  and  R/W  spedalist. 

14 do Oversees  budget  execution. 

5 do Secretary  to  supv.  budget  analyst. 

5 do Secretary  to  financial  manager. 

5 do Typing,  filing  preparing  finandal  reports. 

12 do Analysis  of  bureau-wide  management  systems. 

4 do Typing  and  darical  duties  for  various  offices 

3 do Do. 

5 do Processing  personnel  Ktiont. 

5   Silver  Spring,  Md Answer  inquiries  as  to  status  of  tracts  of  Federal  lands. 

7  J — do — Surveying  of  Federal  lands. 


A  GROWINa  ROLE  FOR  LATIN 
AMERICA  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DRUG  MARKET 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  Latin  America  is  becoming 
a  ma.ior  way  station  on  the  road  of  death 
used  by  the  international  narcotics  traf- 
fickers. 

Redent  reports  have  illustrated  how 
flying  drug  runners  operating  from 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  are  smug- 
gling increasing  amounts  of  heroin  and 
cocaine  into  the  United  States.  One  nar- 
cotics agent  elaborated  on  exactly  how 
high  the  stakes  are — and  how  much  the 
profit  soars — in  operations  of  this  tjrpe. 
"A  small  plane  is  perfect  for  bringing  in 
heroin,  because  it  doesn't  take  much  to 
make  a  small  fortune."  As  an  example,  he 
explained  how  10  oimces  of  heroin 
bought  in  Mexico  sells  in  Los  Angeles  for 
$140,000;  the  original  cost  in  Mexico  is 
only  $3,500. 

The  February  2  issue  of  the  Times  of 
the  Americas  carried  a  survey  of  some  of 
the  spreading  activity  in  Latin  America 
relating  to  narcotics  which  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point: 

MAKIBT7ANA   TIUDE   LUCRATIVX — ^DRTJO    TrAFTIC 

Kxxps  Tdxbo  Bust 

Turbo,  Colombia. — ^Thls  steaming  banana 
port  Is  headquarters  of  a  flourlsblng  mari- 
juana traffic  for  the  United  States. 

Latin  America  generally  is  Increasingly  be- 
coming a  depot  and  source  of  drug  supply  for 
TT.S.  markets  as  a  result  of  the  Increased 
vigilance  In  Europe  over  tbe  direct  Atlantic 
route. 

Prom  TurtK),  the  main  traffic  Is  nuuljuana, 
carried  across  the  Caribbean  to  Tampa,  Fla., 
In  banana  boats  known  derisively  to  TT.S.  cus- 
toms officials  as  the  "grass  fleet."  Some  heroin 
Is  moving  as  weU,  according  to  officials  here. 

OrrS    TRBOXTOH 

U.S.  customs  stop  some  of  the  shipments, 
but  enough  Is  getting  through  to  make  the 
contlntilng  trade  highly  lucrative. 


Turbo  and  Colombia  are  by  no  means  alone 
as  drug  suppliers,  however.  Other  Latin 
American  cotintries  are  known  to  be  Involved 
In  the  trade. 

Buenos  Aires  traditionally  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite route  for  all  types  of  contratxind  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States. 

The  Bolivians,  for  their  part,  have  grown 
and  used  the  coca  leaf  since  pre-Columbia 
times  and  thus  are  suppliers.  And  marijuana 
was  available  in  Mexico  long  before  anyone 
heard  of  the  "drug  culture." 

A  smugglers  partwllse  for  several  decades, 
Paraguay  has  gradually  shifted  from  the 
cigarette  and  whisky  trade  to  narcotics  con- 
traband lmp>orted  from  Europe  for  transship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

So  concerned  are  U.S.  authorities  about  the 
flow  of  drugs  through  Paraguay  that  normal- 
ly cordial  U.S.  relations  with  the  strongman 
president,  Alfredo  Stroeesner,  cooled  percepti- 
bly m  1971.  Some  Paraguayans  believe  that 
the  U.S.  Senate's  decision  to  reverse  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  allow  Paraguay  to  sell  a  yearly  quota  of  its 
sugar  In  the  profitable  American  market  Is  a 
reprisal  for  Stroessner's  refusal  to  control  the 
drug  smugglers. 

INCLT7DB8     OFFIC:UI.S 

This  would  be  no  easy  task  for  Stroessner. 
The  drug  smugglers  Include  his  chief  of  police 
and  several  prominent  generals,  according  to 
a  secret  report  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  that  turned  up  In  the  office  of  an  op- 
position newspaper  In  Asimcl6n  but  was 
never  published. 

Stroessner  has  remained  In  power  for  17 
years,  primarily  by  distributing  the  lucrative 
smuggling  trade  among  the  varioiis  branches 
of  the  armed  forces  and  police.  Arms  for  the 
military,  for  example,  are  financed  from  pro- 
fits from  the  contraband  cigarette  trade  to 
Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Neither  Paraguay's  neighbors  nor  the  Unit- 
ed States  seemed  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion, however,  until  some  of  the  generals 
switched  from  cigarettes  to  heroin  destined 
for  the  United  States.  Leading  characters  In 
the  CIA  report  Include  Qen.  Francisco  Britez, 
chief  of  police,  and  Qen.  Patricio  Ccdman, 
head  of  the  countertnsurgency  Beglmento 
group  which  has  replaced  the  customs  de- 
partment with  heroin  as  a  major  financial 
support. 

AT  RIOH  LKVKU 

The  arrest  of  five  Parag\iayans  and  a 
Frenchman  caught  trying  to  smuggle  $10 
million  worth  of  heroin  into  the  Miami  air- 


port led  to  discovery  of  the  high-level  In- 
volvement. The  questioning  of  the  arrested 
men  disclosed  that  Auguste  Rlcord.  one  of 
Europe's  top  drug  smugglers,  had  moved  to 
Asuncion,  where  he  was  directing  the  heroin 
traffic  from  Marseille  through  Paraguay  to 
the  United  States. 

Stroessner  arrested  Rlcord  and  put  a  top 
civilian  police  officer  under  temporary  con- 
finement, but  the  president  refused  the  VS. 
request  for  Rlcord's  extradition.  The  Para- 
guayan political  opposition  claims  Rlcord 
will  die  m  Jail  because  he  knows  too  much 
about  the  smuggling  activities  of  other  Para- 
guayan generals. 

Smuggling  from  Colombia  is  an  megal 
trade  without  government  approval  but  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  Just  the  same. 

A  muddy  town  on  the  Qulf  of  Uraba  where 
the  moequltoes  seem  almost  as  big  as  the 
bananas.  Turbo  is  the  chief  depot  for  the 
marijuana  cultivated  on  nearby  plantations 
for  the  Tampa  trade. 

South  American  saUors  who  earn  an  aver- 
age HOC  monthly  are  wUUng  to  risk  JaU 
for  the  $150  profit  on  each  pound  of  mari- 
juana delivered  to  the  United  States.  And 
the  peasants  who  eke  out  a  living  in  the  rain 
forests  and  Jungle  surrounding  Turbo  are 
glad  to  cultivate  marijuana  instead  of  corn 
because  one  pound  of  marijuana  fetches  the 
same  price  as  36  pounds  of  corn.  $5. 

The  stakes  for  heroin  are  even  higher.  A 
saUor  can  earn  $8,000  by  carrying  one  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States.  The  heroin,  ac- 
cording to  local  officials,  is  handled  by  some 
200  Ecuadorians  who  have  set  up  shop  In 
the  freewheeling  town. 

A    WAT    or   LIFE 

The  Colombian  coast  has  lived  on  the 
profits  of  contraband  since  colonial  times, 
transshipping  goods  through  Panama  or  one 
of  the  southern  Caribbean  islands  to  central 
Colombia  and  farther  south  to  Ecuador  and 
Peru.  Now,  however,  the  trade  is  no  longer 
one  way,  and  marijuana  and  heroin  move 
north  in  banana  crates. 

Turbo's  poorly  paid  and  Ul-equlpped  cus- 
toms authorities  and  police  either  cannot  or 
wlU  not  control  the  drug  business.  Their 
smaU,  slow  launches  are  unable  to  patrol  the 
area's  bays  and  rivers.  Roads  are  practically 
nonexistent,  and  Turt>o's  only  link  with  civ- 
ilization, a  third-class  road  to  Medellln  238 
mUea  south,  is  closed  half  the  year  due  to 
rains. 

The  federal  government,  far  away  in 
Bogota,  has  so  many  other  economic  and 
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social  problems  that  Turbo  takes  no  priori- 
ties despite  protests  from  the  banana  pro- 
ducers that  the  drug  traffic  Is  threatening 
their  $17  million  annual  export  trade.  The 
odds  are  clearly  In  favor  of  the  smugglers 
because  one  ship  from  the  "grass  fleet"  can 
transport  $1  million  worth  of  marijuana.  A 
banana  cargo  will  fetch  much  less. 

There  are  various  routes  for  European 
drugs  which  take  them  through  Latin 
America  and  into  the  United  States. 
French  heroin,  for  example,  reaches  Mar- 
tinique and  Ouadaloupe  without  customs 
inspection  since  they  are  French  colonies. 
In  the  same  way  heroin  smuggled  by  way 
of  Amsterdam  arrives  in  Aruba  and  Cu- 
racao. Couriers  then  bring  the  narcotics 
Into  the  United  States,  usually  by  way  of 
Miami,  or  small  planes  are  used  to  get 
the  heroin  from  the  islands  to  our  Nation. 
There  is  the  so-called  Lebanese  system 
as  well.  Opium  poppies  grown  in  Turkey 
are  converted  to  heroin  in  Syria.  ITie 
heroin  is  then  smuggled  to  Amsterdain 
by  way  of  Beirut,  flown  to  Ciu-acao  by  a 
courier  on  a  commercial  airline  and 
transported  to  Miami. 

Corruption  among  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican customs  officers  makes  the  job  of 
Stopping  the  heroin  even  more  difScult. 
Automobiles,  suitcases,  cartons  of  ba- 
nanas, picture  frames  and,  false  bottoms 
In  wine  bottles  have  all  been  used  to 
illegally  bring  dangerous  drugs  to  the 
United  States  from  Latin  America. 

It  is  evident  that  increased  cooperation 
is  needed  between  North  American  and 
Latin  American  narcotics  and  customs 
agencies  in  order  to  combat  the  growing 
use  of  Latin  America  as  a  transit  route 
for  drugs. 


HIGHER  TAXES  OR  MORE 
INFLATION? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  VIBGIKIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Indianapolis  Star  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial correctly  points  out  that  the  defi- 
cits now  being  accumulated  must  result 

either  in  higher  taxes  or  more  inflation 

either  of  which  Is  a  blow  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  housewife. 

With  regard  to  the  alternative  of  tax 
Increases  or  continued  inflation,  the  edi- 
torial observes: 

It's  a  bitter  choice  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

The  Star  urges  the  public  to  demand 
that  the  Government  live  within  its  rev- 
enues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Here  We  Go  Again,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Rising  Debt— Hkrk  Wk  Oo  Again 

WeU.  It's  celling  raising  time  again  for  t_^ 
national  debt. 

The  current  $424-bllllon  national  debt,  ud 
from  some  $385  bUUon  a  year  aKo.  Is  nudging 
the  $430-bmion  ceUlng  set  by  Congress  last 
year.  Treasiur  officials  are  afraid  the  debt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wUl  bump  up  against  that  celling  by  March  1 
unless  Congress,  as  It  usually  does  each  year, 
compiles  with  a  request  by  the  government 
to  raise  It. 

Their  fears  appear  well  foiuided,  based  on 
fiscal  performance  of  the  federal  government 
last  year— fiscal  1971.  A  budgeted  $2.5-bllllon 
surplus  tvu-ned  Into  a  nerve-shattering  $23.2- 
bllllon  deficit  by  year's  end. 

This  year  fiscal  1972  an  Initially  budgeted 
$ll.e-bUIlon  deficit  has  already  grown  to  an 
estimated  year-end  deficit  of  $28  bUllon 
which  could  sprout  by  another  $10  billion  If 
Treasury  reckoning  is  no  better  than  usual. 
But  the  American  people  should  be  aware 
that  a  congressional  act  to  take  the  heat  off 
the  Treasury  by  raising  the  debt  celling  will 
be  In  final  pocketbook  effect  equivalent  to  a 
congressional  act  to  raise  their  taxes. 

This  Is  an  undeniable  fact  because  a  higher 
celling,  permitting  a  higher  naUonal  debt. 
Inevitably  means  more  Inflation  and  thus  a 
lowering  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peo- 
ple's money. 

To  the  ordinary  American,  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  he  can  buy  lees  because 
more  of  his  money  Is  taken  away  in  higher 
taxes  or  because  the  money  theoretically  un- 
changed taxes  leave  him  to  spend  will  buy 
less  on  accoimt  of  more  inflation.  It's  sU  of 
one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 

It's  a  bitter  choice  any  way  you  look  at  It. 
If  Congress  refuses  to  lift  the  debt  oelllngi 
the  govenunent  goes  broke  officially. 

If  Congress  raises  the  celling,  the  people 
get  more  broke  than  they  are  already 
through  the  hidden  tax — Inflation. 

That's  the  pass  four  decades  of  deficit 
spending  by  th«  federal  government  has 
brought  us  to.  It's  not  a  pretty  one. 

So  don't  just  sit  there.  Yell,  scream,  shout, 
nag,  jump  up  and  down,  do  anything  to  make 
your  representatives  imderstand  which  they 
don't  now  that  the  federal  government  must 
absolutely  must,  start  living  within  its 
revenues. 
It's  the  last  hope.  And  the  hour  la  late. 
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ISRAEL  NEEDS  AID  TO  HELP 
RESETTLE  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  joined  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut(  Mr.  Ribicoff)  in  introduc- 
mg  S.  3142,  a  biU  that  would  authorize 
$85  million  in  new  refugee  aid  to  assist 
Israel  in  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews 
in  that  country.  We  are  now  urging  as 
many  Senators  as  possible  to  Join  us  In 
cosponsoring  this  measure. 

This  is  an  urgently  needed  humanitar- 
ian measure  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
Commiteee  on  Foreign  Relatiwis  can  be- 
gin prompt  action  on  it. 

As  is  certainly  weU  known,  the  Soviet 
Union  for  many  years  virtually  refused 
permission  to  its  Jewish  citizens  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Jewish  national  homeland. 
Israel.  Nevertheless,  more  than  200,000 
wurageous  Soviet  Jews  have  applied  for 
permission  to  go  to  Israel,  usually  at  the 
risk  of  losing  their  jobs,  housing  and 
other  rights  just  for  seeking  to  emigrate. 
During  1971  the  Soviet  Union  made  an 
abrupt  and  favorable  change  In  its  policy 
and  permitted  15,000  Jews  to  emigrate  to 


Israel — compared  to  only  1,000  during  the 
previous  year.  Now.  in  1972,  the  emigra- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel  is  continuing 
at  an  even  greater  rate,  so  that  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  35,000  Soviet 
Jews  will  arrive  in  Israel  this  year. 

As  one  who  has  long  supported  and 
spoken  out  for  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
I  am  glad  to  see  significant  numbers  of 
Soviet  Jews  being  granted  their  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  The  State  of  Israel, 
our  friend  and  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  is 
likewise  pleased  with  this  development 
and  is  greeting  the  new  arrivals  from  the 
Soviet  Union  with  open  arms.  But  this 
sudden  influx  of  new  immigrants  is  also 
resulting  in  heavy  new  responsibilities  for 
Israel.  These  people  must  be  housed,  fed. 
given  instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  placed  in  jobs.  The  process  will  take 
time  and  considerable  money — an  esti- 
mated $35,000  per  immigrant  family  in 
the  first  year.  U  10,000  families  come  this 
year,  this  means  resettlement  alone  will 
cost  Israel  in  the  vicinity  of  $350  million. 
This  past  summer  I  visited  Israel  and 
can  report  first-hand  that  Israel  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  carry  this  new  burden 
all  by  itself.  Israelis  are  already  paying 
the    world's    highest    taxes,    and    are 
ploughing  nearly  30  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  into  maintaining 
a  strong  defense  against  Israel's  hostile 
Arab  neighbors.  We,  in  Congress,  have 
already  recognized  the  severe  strain  of 
this  defense  burden  on  the  Israeli  econ- 
omy and  have  voted  $50  million  in  sup- 
porting assistance  and  $300  million  in 
military  sales  credits  for  Israel.  The  $300 
million  in  military  sales  credits,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  will  be  used  at  least  In 
part  by  Israel  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
Phantom  jets  that  it  wiU  be  receiving, 
thanks  to  recent  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  approving  this  sale.  But  Israel's 
normal  defense  posture  will  continue  to 
strain  its  economy,  and  thus  I  support 
additional  U.S.  refugee  assistance  to  help 
Israel  carry  its  new  financial  burden,  the 
sudden  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Soviet 
Jewish  Immigrants. 

At  the  same  time.  I  intend  to  continue 
my  efforts  to  focus  more  attention  on  the 
problem  confronting  all  the  other  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to 
leave.  I  have  personally  visited  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  I  have  spoken  repeatedly  In  the 
Senate  and  at  other  public  gatherings  on 
the  importance  of  seeing  that  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union  gain  their  freedom 
to  live  as  Jews. 

While  visiting  Israel.  <me  of  the  moat 
moving  events  of  my  stay  was  the  chance 
to  meet  with  three  Soviet  Jews  at  an  im- 
migrant absorption  center  in  Jerusalem. 
Alexander  Rabinovich,  33,  formerly  a 
dentist  in  Riga,  Latvia,  had  just  come  to 
Israel  with  his  parents,  his  wife,  and  his 
two  small  children.  In  search  of  a  life,  he 
told  me.  where  Jews  could  perpetuate 
their  own  culture.  His  children,  he  told 
me,  had  frequoitly  been  taunted  by  the 
schoolmates  with  the  derogatory  Russian 
term  for  Jew,  "zhid." 

Clara  Nachlmofsky,  also  of  Riga,  Is 
the  mother  of  two  sons,  one  25,  and  the 
other  15.  She  and  her  husband  waited 
9  years  for  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  the  permission  finally  came 
through  they  were  allowed  to  take  out 
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their  younger  son,  but  thrir  older  one 
was  kept  behind  and  is  still   there. 

Rachel  Rabinovich,  25,  from  Vilna — 
no  relation  to  Alexander — ^is  one  of  the 
young  Jewish  activists  who  staged  a  sit- 
in  last  March  at  the  Supreme  Soviet.  She 
told  me  she  was  sure  this  was  what 
caused  the  authorities  to  let  her  come  to 
Israel,  although  the  next  group  of  dem- 
onstrators to  try  that  approach  were  all 
placed  imder  arrest. 

Looking  back  on  that  meeting  with 
these  three,  I  particularly  recall  what 
Rachel  told  me  about  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  Jewish  youth  In  the  Soviet 
Union: 

The  Jewish  youth  In  Riissla  now  want  to 
get  out.  The  activities  are  not  going  to  stop. 
They  are  not  going  to  stop  \mtU  they  all 
come  here,  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  returned  from  Israel 
even  more  convinced  of  the  courage  of 
these  people  and  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  I  believe  that  as  our  Nation  should 
assist  Israel  to  resettle  those  fortunate, 
relatively  few  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
reached  Israel,  we  should  also  speak  out 
for  the  Soviet  Jews  who  remain  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ask  only  that  they  have 
the  right  to  emigrate  to  their  national 
homeland. 


SOFT  DRINK  FRANCHISE 
AGREEMENTS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

yii.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to- 
day to  enable  the  soft  drink  Industry, 
which  for  70  years  has  provided  the 
American  consumer  with  a  quality  prod- 
uct priced  within  the  reach  of  all,  to  con- 
tinue marketing  and  distributing  its 
product  under  the  time-honored  fran- 
chise system. 

The  system  has  worked  well.  National 
soft  drink  brands  compete  for  consumers 
in  every  area  of  the  country,  and  uniform 
quality  is  found  throughout.  The  recent 
Increase  in  private  and  retail  store-con- 
trolled brand  sales  by  large  grocery 
chains  has  heightened  historically  in- 
tense tnterbrand  competition. 

During  the  past  year  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  filed  a  number  of  com- 
plaints against  soft  drink  companies,  al- 
leging that  they  have  hindered  competi- 
tion in  the  industry  by  restricting  the  soft 
drink  manufacturers  to  designated  geo- 
graphic areas.  There  has  been  no  alle- 
gation that  interbrand  competition  is 
lacking,  however. 

Although  the  FTC  action  would  seem, 
through  elimination  of  territorial  restric- 
tions, to  promote  competition  and  thus 
benefit  the  public  and  the  unrestricted 
distributor,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  disastrous 
for  the  franchisees  of  the  soft  drink  In- 
dustry and  of  questionable  contribution 
to  the  pubUc  in  interest.  Local  soft  drink 
manufacturers  do  not  view  the  territorial 
system  as  an  imposed  limitation  on  their 
competitive  freedom.  They  rather  see  this 
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system  as  the  only  feasible  means  of  as- 
suring to  the  consumer  the  advantages  of 
Intensive  local  competition  between  na- 
tional brand  products,  local  label  prod- 
ucts, and  chain-store  brands. 

Soft  drink  manufacturers  are  gener- 
ally small  businessmen,  but  they  repre- 
sent a  strong,  local  economic  force  In 
over  1,600  communities  in  our  country. 
All  but  about  100  of  the  approximately 
2,832  soft  drink  manufacturers  fall  with- 
in the  Small  Business  Administration's 
definition  of  small  business.  Although  the 
industry  has  clung  to  the  concept  of  local 
manufacture  and  local  distribution,  it 
still  makes  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  national  economy.  Its  employment 
exceeds  150,000  wage  earners.  The  capital 
Investments  in  plant  and  equipment  of 
these  businessmen  and  th^r  fsunilles 
combine  to  exceed  $1  billion.  In  1970 
alone,  they  committed  over  $325  million 
to  construct  and  equip  new  facilities  and 
expand  existing  facilities. 

The  marketing  method  traditionally 
used  by  the  industry— sales  and  service 
by  route  delivery — has  produced  inten- 
sive competition  between  bottlers  of  the 
different  national  brands.  Low  prices 
and  good  service  to  the  public  at  all  re- 
tall  outlets  have  been  the  result  of  this 
competition  for  virtually  every  restau- 
rant and  filling  station,  Emd  for  shelf 
space  within  the  supermarkets.  One  re- 
sult of  the  FTC  action  would  be  that 
warehouse    delivery    to    large    grocery 
chains  and  other  volume  buyers  will  be- 
come the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion it  now  Is.  The  action  would  also  per- 
mit supermarkets  and  large  distributors 
to  purchase  a  small  franchise  and  distri- 
bute to  its  chain  all  over  the  country. 
The  majority  of  bottlers — not  located  in 
close  proximity  to  the  chain's  warehouse 
or  not  in  financial  position  to  specialize 
In  large  volume  customers  over  a  wide 
geographic  area— will  be  placed  In  a  pre- 
carious economic  and  competitive  posi- 
tion. In  addition,  the  cost  of  distributlMi 
to  small  volume  outlets  is  considerably 
higher  than  to  large  volume  outlets  and 
those  left  with  only  smaller  volume  out- 
lets will  be  forced  to  raise  prices  to  make 
up  for  their  sharp  reductions  in  sales. 
The  inevitable  result  will  be  the  demise 
of  the  majority  of  small  bottlers  and  an 
increase  in  mergers.  Thus  any  short- 
term    gain    In    Intrabrand    competition 
which  might  result  from  the  Commis- 
sion's action  would  soon  be  outweighed  by 
a  long-term  loss  to  competition  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day has  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
where  the  licensee  of  a  trademarked  food 
product  Is  engaged  In  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  such  product,  he 
and  the  trademark  owner  may  legally 
Include  provisions  in  the  trademark  li- 
censing agreement  which,  first,  give  the 
licensee  the  sole  right  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  and  sell  the  trademarked  food 
product  in  a  defined  geographic  area  or, 
second,  which  limit  the  licensee,  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  such  product  only 
for  ultimate  resale  to  consumers  within 
that  geographic  area,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that,  flrst,  there  is  adequate  com- 
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petition  between  the  trademarked  prod- 
uct and  products  of  the  same  general 
class  manufactured,  distributed,  and  sold 
by  others;  second,  the  licensee  is  in  free 
and  open  competition  with  vendors  of 
products  of  the  same  general  class;  and 
third,  the  licensor  retains  control  over 
the  nature  and  quality  of  such  product 
In  accordance  with  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946— the  Lanham  Act. 

Thus,  if  the  legislation  is  enacted,  each 
territorial  arrangement  would  be  in  the 
economic  context  in  which  it  operates 
and  the  existence  of  competition  in  the 
market  would  be  taken  into  accoimt,  sub- 
ject to  the  further  requirement  that  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  licensee's  goods 
or  services  In  connection  In  which  the 
mark  Is  used  are  legitimately  controlled 
by  the  licensor  In  accordance  with  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUSING  OP 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Vermont  Royster,  retired  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  continues  to 
contribute  thoughtful  articles  to  that 
publication. 

The  February  8  edition  contains  one 
such  articles,  entitled  "Suffer  the  Chil- 
dren." It  is  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  busing  of  school 
children,  particularly  as  it  applies  out- 
side the  South. 

Mr.  Royster  notes  that  while  there  has 
been  much  hypocrisy  in  the  North  about 
the  question  of  segregation  by  race  in  the 
schools,  the  exposure  of  this  hypocrisy  is 
not  a  proper  subject  for  humor.  On  the 
contrary,  the  real  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  present  situation  is  that  com- 
pulsory busing  on  a  massive  basis  makes 
no  sense  In  any  part  of  the  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Suffer  the  Children 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 
For  anyone  wl»-h  a  grisly  sense  of  humor — 
sick  humor,  in  the  current  phrase — there  Is 
bound  to  be  sardonic  laughter  in  the  rise  of 
school  busing  as  a  social  and  political  issue 
outside  the  South. 

For  one  thing  it  does  is  expose  scMne  monu- 
mental hypocrisy.  Over  many  years  those  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  treated  the 
issue  as  one  peculiar  to  the  Southern  states. 
Objections  to  hauling  children  all  over  the 
countryside  to  obtain  a  preconceived  "racial 
balance"  In  the  public  schools  were  supposed 
to  stem  only  from  racial  prejudice  and  to  be 
raised  only  by  Southern  white  racists. 

Any  other  objections  to  this  kind  of  bus- 
ing— whether  on  educational  grounds,  the 
disruption  of  neighborhood  cohesion.  Incon- 
venience to  the  children  or  parents,  or  con- 
siderations of  cost — all  were  disdainfully  dis- 
missed as  merely  the  rationalizations  of  die- 
hard  segregationists.    Where,   as   sometimes 
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happened,  blacks  In  the  ^outh  likewise  ob- 
jected they  were  dismissed  as  "Uncle  Toms." 

It  was  treated.  In  short,  as  a  purely  re- 
gional Issue.  The  rest  of  the  country  looked 
on  with  smug  equanimity  as  court  decisions, 
government  policy  and  public  pressure  forced 
area-wide  school  busing  on  ccnununlty  after 
community.  After  all,  so  said  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It's  not  our  problem. 

Well.  It  Is  now.  In  the  North,  the  Ifldwest 
and  even  In  the  Par  West,  in  community  after 
community,  there  have  of  late  been  eruptions 
of  public  protest  when  the  same  policy  of 
area-wide  busing  came  to  be  applied.  And 
every  poll  of  public  sentiment  is  now  showing 
that  school  biislng  for  arbitrary  racial  bal- 
ance has  become  a  nationwide  Issue. 

Congress  is  having  to  come  to  grips  with 
It  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  political  issue. 
The  House  has  already  passed  anti-busing 
legislation;  it  is  also  considering  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  banning  busing.  The  Sen- 
ate, to  the  agony  of  so  many  Presidential 
hopefuls.  Is  finding  it  dally  harder  to  avoid 
the  issue  because  the  people  back  home — all 
over  the  country — are  forcing  It. 

In  this,  too,  there  Is  cause  for  sardonic 
laughter.  Of  all  those  Senate  presidential 
hopefuls  with  school-age  children  only  Sena- 
tor Jackson  (the  most  "conservative"  of  the 
Democratic  aspirants)  has  his  children  in  a 
Washington  public  school.  The  others,  liber- 
als all,  send  their  own  children  to  private 
schools  while  proclaiming  their  devotion  to 
busing  for  everybody  else. 

But  for  all  this  exposed  hypocrisy  there 
is,  in  all  truth,  nothing  to  laugh  at,  sardoni- 
cally or  otherwise.  The  whole  business  has 
become  too  sad  even  for  sick  humor. 

A  part  of  the  sadness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  great  convulsion  over  school  busing 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  public,  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere,  is  at  long  last  casting 
aside  old  prejudices.  Just  recently  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center,  as  cited  In 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  story,  found  that  80% 
of  the  nation  (Including  half  of  the  Southern 
white  population)  today  accepts  Integration 
In  schools  and  other  aspects  of  public  life. 
That  is.  acceptance  of  Integration  and  op- 
position to  school  busing  have  grown  to- 
gether. 

This  paradox  is  only  a  seeming  one.  What 
the  evidence  shows  is  that  It  is  no  longer  cor- 
rect to  treat  the  school  busing  issue  as  sole- 
ly a  "racist"  one.  Many  blacks,  as  recent 
demonstrations  witness,  also  oppose  area- 
wide  busing.  So  too  do  many  whites  who  are 
not  only  not  "racists"  but  actively  support 
racial  integration  in  the  school  system.  The 
busing  issue  now  transcends  the  old  labels. 

This  ought  to  be  understandable  to  any- 
one who  can  put  aside  stereotyped  thinking. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  something  absurd  about 
busing  a  child,  who  lives  within  a  few  blocks 
of  an  elementary  school,  a  half -day's  Journey 
across  country,  with  some  starting  before 
dawn  and  retvirning  long  after  dark.  For 
years  the  country  labored  exp«mdlng  its 
school  system  to  avoid  Just  this  sort  of  ne- 
cessity. Now  when  it  Isnt  necessary  we  are 
reverting  to  it  In  the  name  of  having  the 
"right"  racial  quota. 

The  expense  of  it  Is  ridiculous.  The  crurtty 
of  it  is  that  it  takes  a  small  child  and  makes 
him  consume  an  8  or  10  hour  day  for  a  few 
hours  of  schooling,  and  puts  him  in  the  posi- 
tion where  the  friends  of  his  school  are  not 
the  friends  of  his  neighborhood  or  vice-versa. 
Be  (or  she),  aged  six  or  ten,  has  life  dis- 
rupted over  a  social  policy  of  his  elders. 

And  that,  I  think,  gets  us  to  what  is  really 
sad  about  the  way  we,  the  elders,  have  gone 
about  the  long  overdue  and  necessary  task 
of  ending  the  segregation  and  isolation  of 

the  blacks  omring  us. 

It  was  a  happenstance  of  history  that  the 
first  major  decision  of  the  Supreme  Co^irt 
striking  down  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
segregation  came  In  aa  elementary  school 
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case.  The  other  court  decisions  and  the  vari- 
ous civil  rights  laws  came  afterward.  But 
that  happensl4Uice  focused  the  issue,  fizat 
and  foremoet,  on  the  school  system. 

And  nowhere  have  we  since  applied  the 
pressure  as  implacably  as  on  the  elementary 
aoho<^  system.  In  the  schools  the  courts  have 
aald  that  there  Is  a  legally  correct  "balance" 
and  that  if  necessary  children  must  be  moved 
around  to  enforce  it. 

Where  else  have  we  said  the  same  thing? 
Segregation  has  been  struck  down,  and  prop- 
erly so,  at  the  college  level  also.  But  no  court 
has  ordered  any  pubUc  college  to  tnick  a 
certain  portion  of  its  white  students  to  a 
black  college,  or  the  other  way  aroimd.  to  en- 
force Uie  quota  concept. 

The  courts  and  the  statutes  have  attacked 
de  facto  segregation  in  neightx>rhood  housing 
by  striking  down  racial  covenants  and  lim- 
iting the  rights  of  sellers  and  rent«^.  But 
nowhere  is  there  a  court  decision  or  a  law 
compelling  people  to  move  from  one  neigh- 
borhood to  another,  by  a  governmental  flat, 
to  achieve  some  preconceived  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  correct  neighborhood  balance  of 
the  races. 

The  reason  why  this  has  not  been  done  Is 
quite  plain.  The  people,  white  and  black, 
would  oonsider  it  outrageous;  it  could  not  be 
done  by  anything  short  of  a  Soviet  type  dic- 
tatorship. And  the  people  would  be  quite 
right.  The  law  of  a  free  people  ought  to  pro- 
hibit segregation  of  any  of  its  citizens  in  any 
form.  A  law  to  compel  people  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  woiUd  make  our  society 
no  longer  one  of  a  free  people. 

But  what  we,  the  elders,  have  refused  to 
decree  for  oiuBelves  and  our  own  lives  we 
have,  by  some  tortured  logic,  decreed  for  our 
children.  However  you  may  dismiss  the  In- 
convenience or  the  cost  of  this  whcdesale 
busing,  we  have  asked  our  children  to  suffer 
what  we  will  not.  And  the  wroing  of  that 
cannot  easily  be  dismissed. 


KREMLIN- WATCHER 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  works  of  Irving  Salomon, 
former  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
now  devoting  his  full  time  as  a  Kremlin- 
watcher.  As  a  portion  of  my  remarks  I 
include  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record 
two  recent  columns  by  this  distinguished 
student  of  Russian  Communism: 

Russian  Comment  Both  Worrieo  and 

CarricAi. 

(By  Irving  Salomon) 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger's  recent  visit  with 
Chou  En-lal  and  President  Nixon's  proposed 
plan  to  visit  China  has  had  peculiar  and 
varied  reactions  in  the  Soviet  press.  This  ap- 
plies to  both  the  official  and  the  not-qulte 
unofficial  press. 

For  a  long  while,  both  omitted  comment  or 
kept  it  quite  limited  or  veiled.  This  might  be 
construed  as  fear,  or  at  least  worried  antici- 
pation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  press  as  well 
as  the  Kremlin  Itself  has  discounted  Mr. 
Nixon's  assurance  that  the  new  China  policy 
is  "not  directed  against  any  other  nation" 
Instead  of  minimizing  the  concern,  the  So- 
viet press  has  served  to  acerbate  It.  now  that 
the  Soviets  have  received  the  official  reaction 
to  Mr.  Nixon's  dramatic  initiative. 

The  Moscow  New  Times'  comment  Is  as 
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fellows:  "a  rapprochement  between  Peking 
and  Washington  is  seen  primarily  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Imperialism's  hostility  to  the 
focus  on  socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

It  adds,  "This  n^prochement  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  switch  its  attention  and 
resoiirces  from  the  Par  East  to  the  regions 
where  it  covild  counter  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe.  The  Ameri- 
cans seek  to  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  confilct  to  thwart  a  European  secu- 
rity arrangement  that  will  return  the  world 
to  the  brink  of  war." 

The  Moscow  Times  further  suggested  that 
this  rapprochement  could  release  Chinese 
troops,  now  deployed  against  the  pKDeslble 
American  threat,  to  lie  red^loyed  against 
Russia — a  revival  of  the  old  plan  of  the  en- 
circlement of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  official  publication.  Pravda.  shows 
skepticism  as  it  belittles  Mr.  Nixon's  assur- 
ance that  the  China  policy  Is  not  directed 
against  any  other  nation. 

It  said,  "These  words  are  only  used  to  con- 
ceal the  real  thoughts  behind  them." 

Moscow  radio  said.  "Can  one  be  pleased  by 
these  developments?  It  has  left  no  doubt  of 
Its  negative  attitude." 

A  prominent  Moscow  commentator  recalled 
critically  President  Nixon's  inaugural  speech 
in  which  he  said.  "The  United  States  sought 
no  advantage  from  Sino-Soviet  difficulties." 

He  belittled  President  Nixon's  use  of  the 
term  "normalization"  and  he  construed  it  to 
Imply  that  it  would  stimulate  the  Chinese 
people's  energy,  which  is  emphatically  a 
rather  dangerous  matter. 

He  further  added  that  China  poses  a  far 
greater  threat  to  Russia's  security  than  the 
United  States  with  all  its  missiles.  He  opined 
that  China  and  the  United  States  could,  in 
the  distant  future,  Jointly  checkmate  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  especially  when  there  is 
an  international  crisis. 

The  Kremlin's  speculations  and  concerns 
about  the  Washington-Peking  detente  is  all 
to  the  good;  its  a  new  experience  for  Moscow 
to  be  outflanked. 


WOBLD     Communists     Cool    to    Bsizhnzv 

Doctrine   on   Red  China 

(By  Irving  Salomon) 

Russian  Communist  Party  chief  Leonid 
Brezhnev  considers  it  vital  to  obtain  accept- 
ance by  all  the  world's  Communists  of  the 
formula  which  the  Soviet  leaders  have  been 
trying  to  force  upon  them  for  almost  a  de- 
cade now.  namely,  that  there  is  no  exclu- 
sively Slno-Sovlet  dispute,  but  that  It  is 
Communist  China  ranged  against  the  rest  of 
the  Communist  movement. 

To  what  extent  have  the  Soviet  leaders 
succeeded? 

Speeches  by  representatives  of  the  "frater- 
nal Communist  parties."  These  show  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  some  allies — Oustav 
Husak.  leader  of  the  Czechoslovak  Party,  for 
example,  and  with  less  rhetorical  affirmation. 
Janos  Kadar  of  Hungary  and  Todor  Zhlvkov 
of  Bulgaria. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem.  East  Oermany's 
Ulbrlcht  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  touch 
on  the  Chinese  question  in  recent  speeches. 
It  was  also  i>assed  over  In  silence  by  Eduard 
Oierek  of  Poland  and  the  deputy  secretary 
general  of  the  French  Communist  Party. 
Oeorges  Marchet. 

Tsedenbal,  the  representative  of  Outer 
Mongolia,  which  borders  on  China,  opted  to 
condemn  Peking,  but  less  on  ideological 
causes  than  on  Mongolian  security  grounds. 
Of  all  the  representatives  of  the  71  Com- 
munist parties  not  in  power,  the  Argentinian 
Rodolfo  Gloldl  was  the  only  one  to  attack 
Peking. 

The  list  of  Moscow's  so-called  allies  in  the 
campaign  against  China  found  the  over- 
whelming majority  not  uttering  a  word  on 
the  matter  or  made  it  clear  that  it  was  a 
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private  dispute  between  the  USSR  and 
China  in  which  they  could  observe  neu- 
trality while  still  remaining  good  Commu- 
nists. 

The  representative  of  the  "National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam,"  Nguyen 
Van  Huey.  even  made  a  certain  atten^>t  to 
rehabilitate  China,  while  the  deputy  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  large  Italian  Com- 
munist Party,  Enrico  Berlinguer  together 
with  Nikolae  Ceaucescu  of  Romania,  without 
naming  China,  indirectly  criticized  Bresb- 
nev's  position  and  his  p<dicy. 

Berlinguer  gave  his  own  definition  of  In- 
ternationalism, radically  differing  from  the 
Soviet:  "Our  international  solidarity  does 
not  and  cannot  mean  that  our  positions  coin- 
cide In  every  way  with  those  of  every  other 
Socialist  country  and.  on  a  broader  scale,  of 
every  Communist  party." 

Romania's  Ceaucescu  put  the  cass  rather 
differently:  "In  all  our  activities  we  are 
guided  by  the  Marxist-Leninist  teaching 
that  the  basic  duty  of  a  ruling  Communist 
Party  is  to  build  a  new  social  order.  We 
consider  that  the  better  the  resiilts  obtained 
by  each  country  in  this  cause,  the  better 
It  fulfills  its  national  and  international 
duties." 

This  was  pure  criticism  of  Brezhnev,  ac- 
cording to  whom  "weakening"  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  results  auto- 
matically from  any  differences  which  arise. 

Ceaucescu's  appeal  to  solve  these  differ- 
ences by  discussions  between  parties  and 
their  leaders  can  in  the  context  of  the 
Sino-Soviet  dilute  be  understood  as  a  siim- 
mons  to  Russia  to  acknowledge  the  dispute  as 
Its  private  affair. 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TXNNXSSEK 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  recently  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  TVA  as  It  relates  to  the 
environment. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
most  Important  subject  I  place  the  ad- 
dress by  Chairman  Wagner  before  the 
Tennessee  Group,  Sierra  Club,  Nashville, 
In  the  Record  herewith: 

Ttie  address  follows: 

TVA's  Role  in  and  Its  Ejtect  Upon 
THE  Environment 
I 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  come  here  tonight  and  discuss  with  you 
TVA's  role  in  and  its  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment. TVA.  from  its  very  Inception,  has  been 
deeply  committed  to  the  tasks  of  environ- 
mental in^rovement.  The  President,  in  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  in  1933  the  bUl  that 
became  the  TVA  Act,  said  that  TVA  "sboiild 
be  charged  with  the  broadest  duty  of  plan- 
ning for  the  proper  use,  conservation,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Tennessee  River  drainage  basin  and  Its  ad- 
joining territory  for  the  general  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  Nation."  The  q>int 
of  this  charge  is  reflected  In  virtually  every 
section  of  the  TVA  Act.  Broadly  speaking.  It  Is 
an  assignment  to  develop,  iiiq>rove,  and  pro- 
tect the  human  environment:  and  TVA  from 
Its  first  Board  to  the  present  one  has  regarded 
it  as  such  and  has  done  its  best  to  carry  out 
the  assignment  faithfuUv. 
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John  Mulr,  the  founder  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
stressed  a  similar  thought  In  a  quotation 
attributed  to  him  that  I  read  not  long  ago. 
"When  we  try  to  pick  out  anything  by  Itself," 
he  said,  "we  find  it  hitched  to  everything  else 
in  the  universe." 

He  was  q>eaklng  of  the  interrelationship  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  globe,  and  his  remark 
was  not  unlike  that  of  Oifford  Pinchot.  who 
put  it  in  still  another  way.  In  one  of  his  bookf 
he  was  describing  his  thoughts  as  he  rode  on 
horseback  through  Rock  Creek  Park  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  contemplating  the  forests,  the 
streams.  Inland  navigation,  wateipower  and 
flood  centred;  soil  and  its  erosion;  coal,  oil, 
and  other  minerals;  flSh  and  wildlife;  and 
all  the  other  resources. 

"Suddenly,"  he  wrote,  "the  idea  flashed 
through  my  head  that  there  was  a  unity  in 
this  complication — that  the  relation  of  one 
resource  to  another  was  not  the  end  of  the 
story  .  .  .  Seen  In  this  new  light  all  these 
separate  questions  fltted  into  and  made  up 
the  one  great  central  problem  of  the  use  of 
the  earth  for  the  good  of  man." 

"The  use  of  the  earth  for  the  good  of  man." 
This  defines,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the 
conservation  principle  that  gtUdes  all  of 
TVA's  efforts.  Every  word  In  the  deflation  is 
significant.  It  recognizes  that  the  end  pur- 
pose of  conservation— or  of  environmental 
protection  and  improvement,  if  you  prefer — 
is  a  human  piirpose.  The  earth  is  to  be  u»ed. 
It  is  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  all  men,  not 
Just  some  select  group.  It  is  to  be  used  for 
man's  good — his  tofoZ  good — not  Just  for  eco- 
nomic profit  or  transitory  pleasure  but  in 
ways  that  make  him  a  better  human  being. 

One  of  the  first  directors  of  TVA,  Dr.  Har- 
court  A.  Morgan,  labeled  all  this  "Our  Com- 
mon Mooring."  His  thovights  were  sum- 
marized like  this: 

"Man  has  need  for  a  'reason  for  being' — a 
purpose  In  life  beyond  that  immediate  exist- 
ence, gain,  and  satisfaction — a  mooring  to 
help  him  undsrstand  his  place,  fill  his  re- 
qwnalbillties,  and  know  his  Importance  in 
the  eternal  plan. 

"In  striving  to  mset  this  need,  man 
through  his  science  has  discovered  the  one- 
ness of  the  universe — the  Immutable  inter- 
relation of  elements,  energy,  and  life  In  a 
pattern  of  creative  evolvement  from  the  in- 
organic up  to  and  including  himself." 

I  have  taken  your  time  to  recite  this  back- 
ground because  it  is  on  the  basis  of  these 
principles  that  TVA  plans  and  conducts  all 
its  activities,  be  they  constructing  a  nuclear 
power  plant,  planning  and  building  a  water 
control  project  (and  operating  it),  monitor- 
ing water  or  air  quality,  researching  a  new 
fertUizer.  setting  aside  areas  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  developing  improved  hardwood  tree 
strains,  or  seeking  ways  to  utilize  the  nigged 
scenic  qualities  of  some  of  our  natural 
streams.  In  all  of  these  and  our  many  other 
varied  resource  development  programs,  we 
are  deeply  conscious  of  our  responsibilities 
to  all  of  the  six  million  people  in  the  TVA 
region  and,  more  generally,  to  the  200  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Nation. 

This  invariably  calls  for  a  balancing  of  the 
requirements  and  hopes  of  various  groups  or 
interests,  and,  finally,  decision  and  action  in 
which  we  try  to  reconcile  differences  in  a 
way  that  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
greatest  number  over  the  longest  possible 
time.  In  other  words,  we  do  our  best  to  pro- 
tect and  Improve  the  total  environment — 
environment  defined  as  "the  aggregate  of  all 
the  external  conditions  and  influences  affect- 
ing the  life  and  development  of  the  human 
organism."  One  may  disagree  with  the  deci- 
sions we  reach,  but  I  would  hope  there  can 
be  agreement  about  the  principles  that  we 
take  as  {guides. 

n 

And  now.  to  proceed  from  general  princi- 
ples to  specifics,  I'd  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  discuss  some  of  the  environmental 
consequences  of  TVA's  programs  through  the 
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years,  some  of  our  ciirrent  efforts,  and  some 
of  our  stiU  unresolved  problems. 

In  spite  of  nostalgic  reminiscences  about 
"the  good  old  days,"  the  environment  of  the 
early  1930'b  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  not 
a  good  one.  Basically  it  was  an  environment 
of  Joblessness,  poverty,  and  little  hope.  It 
was  an  environment  of  wasted  and  weistlng 
resources. 

This  was  an  agrlculttiral  valley  In  1933. 
Two-thirds  of  the  people  gained  their  live- 
lihood from  farming.  It  was  an  extremely 
poor  livelihood,  largely  beca\ise  they  were 
extremely  poor  farmers.  They  grew  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  tobacco  mainly,  and  these  crops, 
after  harvest,  left  the  land  bare  to  the  pound- 
ing winter  rains.  MlUlons  of  tons  of  sedi- 
ment vtrere  swept  Into  the  Tennessee  River 
each  year.  Silt  was  the  greatest  sovirce  of 
stream  pollution.  Gullies  scarred  the  coun- 
tryside in  every  direction.  Topsoil  was  gone. 
The  land  was  worn  out. 

Science  and  education,  spiled  In  an  ex- 
tensive Joint  effort  with  the  state  agricul- 
tural universities,  have  wrought  tremendous 
Improvement  in  that  land  environment.  New 
Chemical  fertilizers,  developed  at  TVA's 
Muscle  Shoals  laboratories,  have  been  used 
as  an  instrument  to  bring  about  better  farm 
management  and  a  change  from  row-crop 
agriculture  to  a  farm  economy  based  pri- 
marily on  livestock  with  the  land  mostly  in 
soil -conserving  pasture  and  forage  crops.  The 
navigable  channel  was  used  to  bring  about 
this  significant  environmental  change,  bring- 
ing in  millions  of  tons  of  mldwestem  grain 
annually,  needed  to  supplement  forage  in  our 
new  animal  agriculture.  And  r\iral  electri- 
fication played  a  part  too,  providing  refriger- 
ation and  running  water,  and  serving  many 
other  purposes  essential  to  modern  agri- 
culture. 

The  area  devoted  to  hay  and  pastvire  has 
Increased  by  a  million  and  a  half  acres  ^nce 
1933  with  a  concurrent  reduction  in  acreage 
of  row  crops.  Think  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  reduced  silt  flow  to  our  streams! 
Yet  total  agrlcultviral  production  in  the  Val- 
ley today  is  several  times  what  it  was  in  the 
1930's  and  further  improvements  are  being 
achieved  each  year.  Perhaps  I  should  add, 
parenthetically,  that  as  concern  about  stream 
eutrophlcatlon  grows,  TVA  Is  conducting 
careful  research  to  find  the  extent  to  which 
chemical  fertilizers  may  b6  a  contributing 
factor.  And  we  are  developing  new  slow- 
release  nitrogen  fertilizers  to  help  ecAve  the 
problem  if  there  is  one. 

There  Is  a  similar  story  related  to  our 
forests.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Valley  Is 
forested,  but  by  1933  vlrtuaUy  all  the  great 
trees  had  been  cut  away.  Ten  percent  of  the 
forest  area  burned  every  year.  Following  pa- 
tient and  extensive  work  through  the  state 
forestry  departments  and  with  countries  and 
landowners,  that  flgtire  Is  now  down  to  less 
than  V4  percent.  In  a  day  when  we  prohibit 
the  burning  of  leaves  by  home  owners  and 
long  tor  the  clecui  air  of  "the  good  old  days" 
we  forget  that  in  those  days  it  was  choked 
with  the  smoke  of  nearly  three  million  acres 
of  woodlands  burning  every  year! 

Over  a  million  acres  of  wasted  lands  have 
been  reforested,  further  reducing  erosion  and 
slltation  and  greatly  improving  the  water 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  Improved  forest 
management  each  year  provides  Increasing 
quantities  of  useful  wood— «md  Jobs — yet  the 
volume  of  standing  timber  also  increases  each 
year.  The  forest  environment  is  better  and  It 
is  still  improving.  TVA  is  currently  working 
on  the  selection  and  development  of  superior 
strains  of  black  walnut,  black  cherry,  white 
oak,  and  other  hcirdwoods  to  help  build 
higher  quality  Into  Valley  forests  for  the  use 
of  coming  generations. 

TVA's  concern  for  the  land  resources  is 
probably  lees  wldtiy  known  than  its  work 
on  the  river.  The  Tennessee  in  those  early 
years  lay  like  a  lazy  giimt  across  the  Valley, 
rising  often  to  s«nd  a  destructive  flood  from 
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the  eaatem  moiintaliis  to  the  Ohio.  Ite  power 
to  destroy  was  well  known  and  often  expe- 
rienced Its  p>ower  for  good  was  Uttle  used. 
Only  two  dams  stood  acroas  Its  way.  They 
produced  some  electric  power  but  Uttle  else. 

TVA's  multlpurpoee  dams  hameased  the 
Tennessee  River  system  to  turn  It  to  man's 
■ervlce.  The  lakes  have  become  a  vital  part 
of  the  regional  environment,  providing  a  rec- 
reational outlet  for  tens  of  millions  of  people. 
The  flood  control  system  has  prevented  dam- 
age that  would  have  exceeded  $300  million 
at  Chattanooga  alone,  relieving  untold  hu- 
man misery  Emd  BuSenng  there  and  else- 
where, including  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. Barge  cargoes  come  and  go  from  and  to 
Houston  and  Pittsburgh,  Tulsa  and  Chicago, 
Omaha  and  Minneapolis,  feeding  the  indus- 
tries that  provide  Jobs  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands no  longer  needed  to  work  the  farms. 

As  the  chain  of  lakes  came  into  being,  TVA 
gave  simultaneous  attention  to  a  multitude 
of  other  phases  of  the  environment.  There 
are  99  public  parks  along  these  reservoirs  on 
30,000  acres  of  land  provided  by  TVA.  There 
are  hundreds  of  smaller  public  access  points 
along  the  10,000  miles  of  shoreline.  Two  na- 
tional and  23  state  wildlife  management 
areas  are  operated  on  land  provided  by  TVA. 
They  have  turned  the  region  Into  a  major 
flyway  for  ducks  and  geese.  Deer  are  far 
more  plentiful  now  than  In  the  lQ30's. 

These  changes  have  had  an  Immense  im- 
pact on  the  people  of  the  region  and  their 
environment.  In  terms  of  dally  living,  especi- 
ally In  the  rural  areas,  the  hot,  steaming 
kitchen  has  been  turned  Into  a  pleasant 
place  to  work,  and  the  work  is  easier  with 
modem  appliances.  The  drudgery  of  the 
scrub  board  has  given  way  to  the  electric 
home  laundry.  The  drafty  fireplace,  once  the 
sole  source  of  heat  In  many  homes,  today  is 
a  nostalgic  Ivixury.  Electric  heat  provides 
both  comfort  and  health,  and  teamed  with 
air  conditioning  makes  a  comfortable  In- 
door climate  that  lasts  the  year  around.  And 
It  has  of  course  eliminated  most  of  the 
chimneys  that  poured  soot  over  the  entire 
cities. 

In  terms  of  health,  we  can  point  to  the 
elimination  of  malaria  which  In  the  IQSO's 
affected  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation In  some  sections.  "iTils  is  accom- 
plished primarily  by  fluctuating  the  level  of 
the  main  stream  lakes  to  destroy  the  breed- 
ing ground  of  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito. 

I  have  hit  only  some  of  the  highlights  of 
TVA's  past,  but  I  hope  In  doing  so  we  have 
found  some  areas  of  common  understand- 
ing. I  hope  we  can  agree  that  our  environ- 
ment has  Improved  substantially  In  many 
ways.  In  an  era  In  which  the  theme  of  en- 
vlronmentallsm  seems  too  often  to  hold  that 
our  world  is  In  a  state  of  progressive  degra- 
dation, we  can  say  that  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, at  least,  this  Is  not  the  case  True,  there 
have  been  environmental  changes.  And  true, 
there  are  stui  abuses  crying  for  correction! 
But  the  changes  thus  far  have  been,  I  be- 
lieve, thoughtful,  careful  changes  which  have 
helped  to  tame  the  destructive  forces  of  flood 
fire,  and  disease.  Prom  the  flsh  in  the  stream 
and  the  deer  In  the  woods  to  the  man  In  the 
street,  we  are  all  better  off. 

m 

Now  let  us  turn  toward  the  future.  What 
are  some  of  our  immediate  problems?  How 
shall  we  solve  them?  What  shall  be  our 
guidelines?  And  what  are  some  of  the  con- 
troUlng  factors  in  arriving  at  tenable  so- 
lutions? 

I  think  we  have  to  put  at  the  top  of  the 
list  man's  need  for  satisfying  occupation  of 
his  time,  talents,  and  energies — his  need  for 
useful  employment.  The  environment  of 
hopelessness  that  stems  from  widespread 
Idleness  provides  the  ultimate  in  human  deg- 
radation. Under  conditions  of  this  kind 
society  begins  to  question  the  very  Instltu- 
tions  of  democracy  and  the  foundaUona  of 
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freedom.  This  is  not  to  say  we  can  ne^ect 
problems  of  the  natural  environment.  In- 
deed, clean  air,  clean  water,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature  are  vital  to  the  kind  of  satisfying 
occupation  I  refer  to.  But  I  beUeve  we  have 
misjudged  our  priorities  if  we  fail  to  place 
man  and  the  nourishment  of  his  spirit  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  We  must  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  focus  so  narrowly  on  the  physical  as- 
pects of  environment  that  we  overlook  or 
neglect  the  human  aspects. 

To  imderline  this  point  we  need  only  to 
examine  a  few  elements  of  our  present  so- 
ciety. Our  population  Is  increasing.  There  is 
general  agreement  that  we  should  seek  a 
diminished  rate  of  growth  or  even  a  stable 
population.  Nevertheless  for  today  and  the 
years  Just  ahead  we  simply  have  to  acknowl- 
edge this  growth  as  one  of  the  overriding 
facts  that  we  must  live  with.  The  chUdren 
of  the  "baby  boom"  following  World  War  11 
now  are  leaving  high  school  and  college,  cre- 
ating millions  of  new  households,  requiring 
millions  of  new  Jobs,  needing  thousands  of 
new  houses  and  apartments  with  their  fur- 
niture and  appliances.  The  economist,  Peter 
P.  Drucker,  says  that  during  each  year  of  the 
next  decade  we  will  have  to  find  Jobs  for  40 
percent  more  people  than  in  each  of  the  past 
10  years. 

We  have,  in  addition,  our  underprivileged — 
those  whom  opportunity  has  left  behind  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  schooling,  because  of 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  origin, 
or  because  they  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  poverty  of  the  mountains  or  the  ghetto. 
Our  national  goal  is  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions with  better  housing,  better  schools,  and 
better  Job  opportunities. 

These  opportunities  do  not  come  auto- 
matically. They  require  planning  and  inge- 
nuity. And  they  require  resource  manage- 
ment. Or  to  put  it  another  way,  we  must  man- 
age our  eccmomic  activities  in  ways  that  hold 
to  a  minimum  any  waste  of  resources  and  that 
prevent  destruction  of  our  biosphere'  natural 
capacity  for  recovery;  for  it  Is  equaUy  true 
that  we  will  not  solve  these  problems,  we 
will  not  provide  continuing  Jobs  or  schools  or 
housing  as  needed.  If  we  deplete  our  re- 
sources. We  mxist  find  a  balance  between  the 
needs  of  man  and  the  safeguarding  of  his 
physical  environment. 

This  is  the  environmental  dilemma  and 
the  environmental  challenge  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

IV 

Now  let  me  single  out  two  major  issues  for 
discussion,  the  critical  Issues  of  water  sup- 
ply and  electric  power  supply. 

One  of  the  difficult  resource  management 
problems  in  future  years  will  be  the  han- 
dling of  our  fresh  water  supply.  The  bedrock 
fact  which  all  of  us  must  face  Is  that  we 
have  today  all  the  water  we  will  ever  have. 
The  great  natural  cycle  begins  with  the  rain- 
fall which  percolates  into  the  soil  or  runs  to 
the  streams  and  finally  Is  taken  up  again  in- 
to the  atmosjrfiere.  It  is  our  sole  source  of 
water. 

Yet  demands  for  water  will  continue  to 
rise.  More  people  need  more  water  for  house- 
hold use.  Industries  use  more  in  their  manu- 
facturing processes.  Waste  disposal  requires 
still  more.  Our  fixed  supply  must  meet  all 
these  and  many  more  needs. 

Some  uses  will  require  the  construction 
of  dams  and  reservoirs  and  channel  modifi- 
cations. Others  wUl  require  that  the  streams 
remain  In  their  natural  condition.  In  each 
Instance,  as  time  moves  on,  we  miist  decide 
what  course  will  enable  the  water  resource 
to  contribute  most  to  the  total  quality  of 
man's  life. 

Some  people  have  offered  the  general  Judg- 
ment that  the  United  States  already  has  too 
many  dams,  that  additional  dams  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Such  a  general  pK3sl- 
tion  seems  to  me  to  reflect  unwlUlngness  to 
submit  to  factual  analysis  In  specific  cases. 
I  can  speak  only  for  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
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but  I  can  say  with  convlctloQ  that  dam  con- 
struction has  not  reached  nor  Is  It  likely 
ever  to  reach  the  stage  where  free-flowing 
rivers  and  remote  streams  will  be  Insufficient 
to  meet  our  needs. 

For  example.  In  the  Tennessee  vrotershed 
there  are  some  11,900  miles  of  streams  drain- 
ing watersheds  of  26  square  miles  or  more. 
With  aU  the  harnessing  of  the  river  by  TVa! 
there  still  remain  more  than  9.600  miles  of 
open  streams.  And  I  believe  that  few  resi- 
dents of  the  Tennessee  Valley  would  want  to 
go  back  to  the  environment  of  muddy  waters, 
floods,  and  undependable  flows  that  existed 
before  impoundments. 

Obviously,  future  water  management  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  must  take  Into  con- 
sideration more  environmental  factors  than 
ever  before.  We  need  to  balance  the  need  for 
wUd  rivers  with  the  need  for  water  supply. 
Beauty  has  utUlty  for  aesthetic  enjoyment. 
Exotic  aquatic  life  and  wildlife  using  the 
waters  and  shorelines  have  a  place  in  the 
science  and  pleasures  of  future  generations. 
But  tals  can  be  achieved  only  by  wise  man- 
agement. The  constant  pressure  of  change  re- 
quires that  we  manage  our  water  resource 
for  whatever  purposes  it  is  to  serve. 

V 

Now  to  my  second  point — electricity. 
Electric  power  has  taken  a  place  in  mod- 
em society  that  is  much  akin  to  that  of  water 
and  air.  Individually  we  might,  perhaps,  go 
off  to  the  woods  and  survive  without  elec- 
tricity. As  a  society,  however,  we  literally 
could  not  survive  without  it. 

The  layman  commonly  thinks  of  electricity 
as  providing  the  conveniences  of  the  house- 
hold— the  kitchen  appliances,  the  washing 
machine,  and  the  electric  saw  and  drill. 
These  are  Important  uses,  but  they  are  rela- 
tively small  In  the  array  of  uses  in  our  society 
as  a  whole.  Most  of  our  businesses,  stores, 
banks,  and  other  commercial  ventures  could 
not  continue  without  electricity.  City  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  would  stop 
functioning  without  It. 

But  most  of  all,  electricity  is  the  means 
by  which  American  Industry  extends  muscle 
power  to  provide  both  Jobs  and  the  efficient 
productivity  that  keeps  our  modem  society 
alive.  And,  except  in  rare  Instances,  there  is 
no  acceptable  substitute  for  electricity.  I 
could  recite  many  examples,  but  you  are  as 
familiar  with  them  as  I. 

It  is  also  clear  that  electricity  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  tools  we  have  to  help  solve 
environmental  problems  of  the  future.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  experience  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  with  electric  heat  and  its  role 
in  cleaning  up  the  air  of  our  cities. 

The  Pederal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion calculates  that  in  1968  the  United  States 
consumed  close  to  2  billion  kilowatt-hours 
for  sewage  treatment  and  that  this  require- 
ment will  be  more  than  doubled  by  1973. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  building  a  subway 
system,  to  help  meet  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion, noise,  and  congestion  from  auto  traffic. 
It  will  require  500,000  kilowatts  of  power, 
the  equivalent  of  a  good-sized  generating 
station. 

Again,  more  examples  could  be  given,  but 
I  hope  you  can  agree  that  electricity  is  a  vital 
and  useful  part  of  our  envlrorunent  today 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  mtIU  continue 
to  be  so. 

VI 

Admittedly,  the  generation  of  electricity 
presents  problems  in  the  environment  but  I 
believe  those  problems  are  solvable  If  we  put 
our  minds  to  them  and  if  we  are  willing  to 
pay  the  costs — as  we  must.  For  the  years 
ahead,  nuclear  technology  offers  horizons  of 
great  promise.  Light  water  reactors  are  al- 
ready in  commercial  operation  and  their  use 
iB  growing.  The  breeder  reactor  la  not  yet  a 
commercial  reality,  but  there  Is  confidence 
that  it  will  become  a  reality  in  another  ten 
years  or  so.  Fusion  power  with  its  promise 
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of  unlimited  energy  virtually  free  from  all 
pollution  is  still  in  the  laboratory  stage,  but 
it  is  considered  attainable  by  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

But  for  today,  much  of  the  Nation's  power 
is  generated  from  coal.  Here,  one  of  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  results  from  strip  min- 
ing. TVA's  views  on  this  subject  may  be  sum- 
marized thus  : 

1.  The  coal  procured  by  strip  mining  is 
essential  to  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 

2.  This  coal  can  be  secured  and  the  lands 
from  which  it  is  taken  can  be  reclaimed, 
under  careful  planning  and  a  high  order  of 
mining  and  rehabilitation,  to  conditions  as 
good  as  or  better  than  existed  before  the 
mining. 

3.  The  cost  of  reclamation  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  coal. 

4.  Achieving  these  objectives,  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis  applicable  to  all  surface  min- 
ing, can  be  assured  only  by  stringent  legisla- 
tion, strictly  enforced. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  these  points. 

About  half  of  the  Nation's  electric  power 
Is  generated  by  coal.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
region  the  percentage  is  even  higher — around 
80  percent.  The  strip  mine  method  is  used  to 
produce  about  35  percent  of  the  coal  used  by 
the  Nation's  electric  utilities;  over  half  of  the 
coal  used  by  TVA  U  strip  mined. 

TVA  has  had  extensive  experience  in  strip 
mine  reclamation,  going  back  to  the  mld- 
1930's  when  it  reclaimed  phosphate  lands 
mined  in  middle  Tennesee.  It  has  sought  by 
leadership  and  example  to  promote  the  proper 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  land. 

But  TVA  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  In  the 
states  where  we  buy  coal,  afcout  86  percent 
of  the  surface-mined  coal  goes  to  other  pur- 
chasers. In  the  much  publicized  east  Ken- 
tucky area,  90  percent  of  it  goes  to  purchasers 
other  than  TVA. 

We  have  recommended  and  strongly  pressed 
for  state  laws  to  make  sure  that  mine  op- 
erators reclaim  the  lands  disturbed.  We  have 
advocated  national  legislation  which  will  give 
strength  and  uniformity  to  these  state  laws. 

TVA  was  the  first — and  so  far  as  we  know 
the  only — major  coal  purchaser  to  include  In 
its  coal  contracts  provisions  requiring  recla- 
mation by  the  mine  c^>erator.  We  enforce 
these  provisions  with  our  own  Inspections. 
We  have  renewed  and  strengthened  these 
contract  provisions  as  we  gained  expwlenoe 
in  their  effectiveness  and  have  renegotiated 
long-term  contracts  to  the  tune  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  compensate  for  the  newer 
higher  standards.  While  these  contract  pro- 
visions have  been  substantially  successful, 
we  are  constantly  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
them. 

I  might  add  that  underground  mining,  the 
apparent  alternative  to  strip  mining,  pre- 
sents substantial  environmental  pro4}lems. 

Authorities  estimate  that  around  76  per- 
cent of  the  acid  drainage  created  by  coal 
mining  comes  from  underground  operations. 
This  problem  is  relatively  easy  to  correct  in 
surface  mining  by  simply  covering  over  the 
coal  face  and  any  acidic  soil  exposed  by 
mining  operations.  No  sure  way  has  been 
found  to  stop  the  acid  drainage  from  under- 
ground mines. 

The  problems  of  mine  fires  and  the  sinking 
of  the  surface  of  the  land  are  associated  only 
with  underground  mines. 

But  still  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
underground  mining  is  far  more  dangerous 
to  the  miner.  While  vast  safety  Improvements 
liave  been  made  in  underground  mining — 
and  more  improvements  can  and  must  be 
made — it  is  still  the  most  hazardous  occupa- 
tion in  the  United  States  today.  Oas  and 
dust  explosions,  roof  falls,  and  black  lung 
disease  are  problems  of  deep  mining.  In 
the  five  years  from  1966  through  1970, 
fatalities  per  million  tons  mined  were  4.6 
times  greater  in  underground  mines  than 
in  surface  mines.  Nonfatal  injuries  were  5.2 
times  greater. 
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SuocessfiU  strip  mine  reclamation  requires 
first  of  all  care  in  mining.  It  requires  dili- 
gence in  revegetatlon.  And  it  requires  an 
understanding  that  even  with  care  and  dili- 
gence it  takes  time  for  trees  and  shrubs 
and  grass  to  work  their  cure.  No  one  has  yet 
invented  Instant  trees. 

But  in  the  relatively  short  time  that  TVA 
strip  mine  reclamation  provisions  have  been 
In  effect,  we  have  seen  strip-mined  ledges 
turned  to  productive  pastures  in  two  years. 
We  have  seen  drainage  ponds  lose  their 
acidity  and  support  flsh  life.  Given  20  years 
after  mining,  given  the  standards  and  en- 
forcement needed,  we  can  have  mountains 
and  flat  lands  restored  to  productivity  as 
good  or  greater  than  before  the  mining, 
vn 
There  are  other  aspects  of  power  genera- 
tion which  affect  environment,  and  I  will 
deal  with  them  more  briefly. 

In  coal-burning  plants,  the  electric  in- 
dustry now  has  the  technology  for  removing 
practlcaUy  aU  the  fly  ash  before  it  goes  up 
the  chimney.  TVA's  new  plants  have  elec- 
trostatic precipitators  which  remove  99  per- 
cent of  the  fly  ash.  Older  plants  are  being 
brought  up  to  this  standard.  When  thU 
program  is  completed  aroiuid  1976,  we  will 
have  over  $100  million  invested  in  such  air- 
cleaning  equipment. 

Until  other  reliable  control  methods  are 
developed,  the  best  defense  against  sulfur 
dioxide  and  other  flue  gases  produced  by 
coal-burning  power  plants  stlU  is  the  high 
chimney  which  disperses  the  gases  in  the 
atmosphere  high  above  the  level  at  which 
they  pose  any  serious  environmental  effects. 
The  chimneys  at  the  Cumberland  Steam 
Plant  west  of  Nashville,  for  example  will 
be  a  thousand  feet  high.  Yet  we  recognize 
that  use  of  tall  stacks  is  not  the  ultimate 
solution  to  air  pollution  problems  associated 
with  large  coal-burning  power  plants. 

TVA  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  are  working  together  with  private 
Industry  to  develc^  reliable  equipment  that 
wUl  remove  most  of  the  sulfur  oxides  be- 
fore they  are  discharged.  Test  units  have 
been  installed  on  two  of  our  smaller  plants 
and  we  are  designing  a  fvfil-scale  device,  still 
an  experiment,  for  a  large  generating  unit 
in  Alabama  which  alone  will  cost  between 
$30  and  $40  million. 

The  matter  of  heated  water  discharged 
into  streams  from  large  generating  plants 
has  raised  questions  as  to  the  effect  upon 
the  flsh  and  their  food  chain.  It  is  a  valid 
concern,  yet  unfortunately  it  is  a  matter 
about  which  too  little  is  known. 

TVA  has  had  experience  in  this  fleld  for 
many  years  since  its  large  steam  plants  are 
located  on  lakes  and  streams.  Careful  mon- 
itoring of  aquatic  life  in  the  areas  adjacent 
to  these  plants  has  shown  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  heated  water  has  had  no  sig- 
nificant detrimental  effects  on  aquatic  life. 
In  some  cases  it  is  actually  beneficial,  es- 
pecially for  winter  fishing.  In  one  instance — 
at  our  Paradise  plant  on  the  Oreen  River  in 
western  Kentucky — we  have  built  cooling 
towers  to  protect  the  stream  and  its  aquatic 
life  and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  full  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  plant. 

We  are  confident  that  the  radiation  asso- 
ciated with  nuclear  plants  is  being  handled 
carefully  and  adequately  under  AEC  stand- 
ards. Layer  upon  layer  of  protective  barriers 
are  being  built  around  the  reactor  vessels 
and  other  equipment  subject  to  radiation. 
The  safety  record  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  has  been  most 
remarkable. 

But  nuclear  power  plants  give  off  more 
waste  heat  than  coal -burning  plants,  so  we 
are  giving  greater  attention  to  problems 
raised  in  these  areas.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
nuclear  plants  we  have  under  construction, 
it  is  now  planned  that  waste  heat  will  be 
dissipated  into  the  reservoirs  through  huge 
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pipes  which  have  thousands  of  small  holes  in 
their  sides.  The  warm  water  emerging  from 
these  holes  will  quickly  mix  with  the  cool 
water  of  the  stream  in  a  way  which  we  feel 
confident  will  protect  aquatic  life. 

But  we  will  not  rest  with  our  predictions. 
In  cooperation  with  EPA,  TVA  is  designing 
a  specltU  research  facility  to  be  installed 
at  the  Browns  Ferry  plant  in  northern  Ala- 
bama to  fuUy  Investigate  the  effects  of  heated 
water  on  flsh  and  aquatic  life. 

In  each  of  the  twelve  channels  planned  for 
tills  facility  we  wUl  be  able  to  establish  fish 
life  with  its  associated  food  chain  almost  as 
It  Is  In  the  river  nearby.  Through  carefully 
controlled  experiments,  we  can  test  the  ef- 
fect of  heated  vrater  at  various  temperatures 
on  these  flsh  and  the  food  organisms  on 
which  they  depend. 

We  think  this  kind  of  scientific  inquiry  is 
extremely  important  to  assure  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  river  is  maintained.  TVA  is 
committed  to  the  installation  of  any  addi- 
tional devices  needed  to  protect  the  useful- 
ness of  our  streams.  At  the  same  time,  we 
think  it  is  wise  to  be  cautious  lest  we  be 
panicked  into  building  facilities  not  really 
needed  to  protect  environmental  values  but 
costing  heavily  In  resources  allocated  to  their 
construction  and  operation. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  facilities 
for  the  removal  of  sulfur  dioxide  gases.  We 
need  to  know  more  precisely  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problem.  Technology  needs  to 
be  perfected.  We  are  actively  seeking  the  an- 
swer to  those  questions,  and  TVA  will  apply 
whatever  remedy  is  needed  as  soon  as  It  is 
available. 

There  is  much  more  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  TVA's  efforts  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  environment — about  our  conservation 
education  programs  in  Land  Between  the 
Lakes,  about  our  work  with  local  groups  in 
solid  waste  disposal,  in  cleaning  up  Junk  cars, 
and  in  many,  many  other  areas. 

But  perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate  note 
on  which  to  conclude  my  remarks.  For  my 
theme  has  been  that  we  can  and  must  have 
both  a  sound,  healthful,  and  attractive 
physical  environment  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  thriving,  progressive  economy  on  the  other. 
Both  can  be  achieved  if  we  put  our  minds 
to  It. 

But  we  must  focus  our  minds  and  wills  on 
the  problems  to  be  solved,  on  the  needs  of 
our  people  In  the  light  of  the  hard,  cold 
facts.  We  only  waste  our  energies  If  we  ap- 
ply them  solely  in  the  Interest  of  victory 
of  one  philosophy  over  another. 

TVA  and  the  Sierra  Club— and  other  or- 
ganizations similar  to  yours — have  much 
philosophic  common  ground  in  the  heritage 
of  our  founders.  We  welcome  an  extension  of 
that  partnership  to  the  solving  of  the  one 
perpetual,  practical  problem  which  neither 
we  nor  our  children  will  ever  escape — the  use 
of  the  earth  for  the  good  of  man. 


ADMINISTRATOR  KT.EPPE  VISITS 
TENNESSEE,  DISCUSSES  SBA 
LOAN  PROGRAMS  AND  FUTURE 
JOB  GROWTH  OPPORTUNITIES 
THROUGH  SBA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TEITNXSSSE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  able  and  genial  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  visited  my  State  of 
Tennessee  and  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment concerning  the  programs  of  SBA. 
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In  this  connection  I  place  In  the 
Record  herewith  a  news  article  from  the 
Nashville  Banner  concerning  the  Ad- 
ministrator's visit  to  Tennessee. 

The  article  follows: 

KLEPPS    DI3CT7SSKS    SBA 

(By  Elmer  Stewart) 

More  than  400,000  job  openings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  created  In  Tennessee  during  the 
next  six  years  and  the  TTJB.  Small  Bxislneas 
Administration  "has  the  tools  and  resources" 
to  help  the  state  reach  that  goal,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA  said  here  Tuesday. 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  chief  officer  of  the  SBA, 
was  In  Nashville  to  review  operations  of  the 
local  office  and  to  meet  with  members  of  the 
banking  community. 

"Based  on  a  two-year  study  of  more  than 
1,000  Tennessee  firms,  some  423,000  job  open- 
ings are  expected  In  this  state  during  the 
next  six  years  In  order  to  maintain  a  healthy 
conference  held  at  Commerce  Union  Bank, 
and  stable  economy,"  Kleppe  said  at  a  press 
Conference  held  at  Commerce  Union  Bank. 

The  SBA  administrator  said  that  since  Its 
Inception,  the  Federal  agency's  local  develop- 
ment company  program  has  helped  create  or 
save  more  than  8.000  jobs  In  Tennessee  with 
a  total  investment  of  more  than  $25  million 
In  federal  and  private  capital. 

Regionally,  48  local  development  com- 
panies In  26  states  received  SBA  loan  ap- 
provals totaling  (6.4  mlUlon  In  October  alone, 
and  the  concerned  firms  will  provide  employ- 
ment for  more  than  2,400  people,  he  said. 

IN  TKNNXSSKK 

"Two  of  these  firms  were  In  Tennessee," 
Kleppe  said.  "A  $210,000  loan  went  to  Dan- 
drldge  Development  Corp.  of  Dandrldge, 
and  a  $350,000  loan  was  approved  for  Arling- 
ton Development  Co.  Inc.,  of  Arlington. 

"We  believe  that  it  Is  Important  for  each 
community  to  set  up  job  goals,  to  publicize 
those  goals,  and  then  institute  conuniinlty 
planning  to  reach  them." 

Kleppe  said  that  "the  name  of  our  (SBA) 
game  is  jobs."  adding  that  It  follows  that  the 
administration  also  works  "to  Increase  and 
strengthen  activities"  concerning  the  econ- 
omies of  the  nation. 

He  said  "only  the  SBA"  has  a  guaranteed 
measvire  of  the  economy  and  that  measure  "Is 
the  number  of  applications  on  SBA  desks 
across  the  country  for  small  business  loans. 

"And  this  demand,"  Kleppe  asserted, 
"refutes  the  rumor  that  small  business  Is  on 
Its  way  out. 

"Private  enterprise,"  he  continued,  "Is  the 
backbone  of  the  SBA  and  It  Is  alive  and 
kicking." 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  SBA  made 
31,495  loans  amounting  to  $1.1  billion  to  aid 
email  businesses,  while  In  the  preceding 
year,  the  agency  made  15,102  business  loans 
totaling  $709.6  mlUlon,  Kleppe  stated. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  planned  com- 
munity development  In  the  nation,  he  said 
the  3,532  facilities  financed  through  the  SBT'S 
local  development  company  program  have 
created,  since  Its  Inception,  about  119,000  jobs 
and  saved  or  maintained  more  than  60,000 
more  for  a  total  of  169,000  employment 
opportunities. 

Kleppe  noted  that  the  SBA's  Nashville 
office  Increased  its  lending  activity  to  22  per 
cent  diirlng  the  past  fiscal  year  to  $13.3  mil- 
lion from  $10.8  million. 

Kleppe  became  administrator  of  the  SBA 
Jan.  18  with  a  recess  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  on  Feb.  25  was  sworn  In 
officially  by  the  president  following  unani- 
mous confirmation  by  the  VS.  Senate. 

He  came  to  the  office  following  two  terms 
as  the  Republican  congressman  from  North 
Dakota  and  while  serving  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  a  member  of  the  agri- 
culture conunlttee  and  three  of  its 
subcommittees. 
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He  was  the  unsuccessfvU  republican  nomi- 
nee for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  North  Dakota 
in  1964  and  In  1970. 

Kleppe  was  Introduced  to  the  group  of 
newsmen  and  newswomen  by  Dan  Hopkins, 
vice  president  of  the  Commerce  Union  Bank 
and  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  Nashville  SBA  office. 


TRANSIT  AID  VITAL  TO  URBAN 
SURVIVAL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  traf- 
fic-congested streets  are  strangling 
America's  cities.  We  look  for  relief  to 
mass  transit,  but  we  find  instead  a  fatal 
downhill  spiral  of  increasing  fares,  de- 
creasing service  and  diminishing  rlder- 
shlp. 

Transit  simply  cannot  afford  to  meet 
the  need  on  its  own.  Operating  out  of  the 
fare  box  is  unreasonable ;  it  spells  prohib- 
itive fares  that  drive  away  rather  than 
attract  riders.  Many  cities  and  States 
subsidize  transit,  but  they  are  over- 
burdened and  cannot  provide  the  level 
of  assistance  needed. 

This  leaves  a  vacuum  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  fill.  While 
Washington  has  long  provided  assistance 
for  purchasing  buses  and  other  capital 
equipment,  it  has  not  aided  operations. 

Today  I  renew  my  call  for  the  Nixon 
administration  to  end  its  longstanding 
opposition  to  public  transit  operating 
subsidies.  Such  assistance,  tied  to  incen- 
tives for  Improved  services,  would  be  a 
form  of  revenue  sharing  in  keeping  with 
the  President's  goals  in  that  area. 

The  national  transit  operating  deficit 
has  been  estimated  between  $300  and 
$400  million:  about  half  of  that  in  New 
York  City  alone.  To  meet  these  costs,  lo- 
cal authorities  have  been  raising  fares, 
often  out  of  the  reach  of  many  riders. 

The  50-cent  fare  is  already  common  in 
many  places,  and  in  some  cities  it  is  not 
unusual  to  pay  more  than  $1  for  a  single 
one-way  crosstown  busride.  Such  fares 
can  keep  the  welfare  recipient  from  a 
job,  an  elderly  pensioner  from  getting 
away  from  the  house,  and  a  low-income 
mother  and  her  children  from  proper 
medical  care. 

Higher  transit  fares  contribute  to  the 
decay  of  downtown  areas,  add  to  the  con- 
gestion of  city  streets,  and  are  a  special 
burden  on  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the 
young  who  tire  "captive  riders." 

I  have  today  written  to  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  urging 
Federal  operating  subsidies  for  urban 
transit  systems.  It  is  time  to  start  passing 
greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  I  am  inserting  that  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Fkbruakt  8,  1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  !» 

Washington.  DC. 

DxAH  Mr.  Secrxtart:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
read  published  reports  that  you  are  consid- 
ering the  possibility  of  federal  assistance  for 
daUy  operating  expenses  of  urban  transit 
systems.  As  a  long-time  proponent  of  such 
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aid,   I  strongly   nr^   you   to   approve   this 
course  of  action. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  urban  transit 
systems  to  totally  operate  out  of  their  fare 
boxes.  Historically,  such  a  requirement  has 
proven  virtually  impossible  without  the 
hopeless  spiral  of  rising  fares  and  diminish- 
ing rlderstalp.  The  time  is  long  overdue  for 
the  federal  government  to  step  In  and  stop 
this  fatal  spiral. 

Such  assistance,  tied  to  Incentives  for  Im- 
proved services,  would  be  a  form  of  revenue 
sharing  that,  I  feel  certain,  would  be  in 
keeping  with  President  Nixon's  stated  goals 
In  that  area.  State  and  local  funds  could 
be  freed  for  meeting  other  urgent  needs. 

We,  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
must  work  together  to  keep  transit  fares 
from  rising  out  of  reach  of  the  riders.  Higher 
fares  wUl  send  commuters  back  to  their  cars 
and  the  already  overcrowded  streets  and 
roads  and  wUl  contribute  further  to  the  de- 
terioration of  our  cities.  The  fare  spiral 
threatens  to  leave  only  the  "captive  rider," 
the  person  who  has  no  alternative  form  of 
transportation.  This  means  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  the  very  young — the  first  victims  of 
any  economic  crisis. 

The  60-cent  fare  is  already  common,  and 
in  some  cities  it  is  not  unusual  to  pay  more 
than  $1  for  a  single  crosstown  busride.  Ex- 
orbitantly high  transit  fares  contribute  to 
the  decay  of  down-towns  by  discouraging 
people  from  going  there  for  shopping,  enter- 
tainment, cultural  activities  and  even  jobs. 
The  prospect  of  paying  $2  a  day  for  round- 
trip  transportation  could  discourage  a  wel- 
fare recipient  from  taking  a  job  across  town; 
prevent  a  low-Income  mother  from  taking 
her  children  for  proper  medical  care;  keep 
an  elderly  pensioner  at  home,  imable  to  go 
shopping  or  visiting  friends  and  family;  and 
make  it  prohibitive  to  send  a  chUd  to  school 
on  public  transit. 

The  transit  industry  has  a  strange  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  When  demands  drops, 
most  other  businesses  respond  with  lower 
prices  to  attract  customers.  But  not  transit. 
It  raises  prices  on  the  theory  that  higher 
fares  wUl  more  than  offset  the  loss  in  riders. 
This  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  cut  in 
service,  ostensibly  aimed  at  lowering  costs 
but  ultimately  further  eroding  demand.  This 
practice  Is  further  evidence,  as  if  we  needed 
it,  that  service  to  the  public  is  only  a  second- 
ary concern  for  the  transit  indtistry. 

I  would  hope  that  a  meaningful,  effective 
program  of  federal  operating  assistance  can 
bring  about  a  reordering  of  priorities  in  pub- 
lic transit  and  reverse  the  trend  of  higher 
fares,  diminishing  service  and  dwindling 
rldership. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Bbnjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 

Member  of  Congress. 


SOFT  DRINK  FRANCHISE 
AGREEMENTS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  complaints  filed 
against  soft  drink  companies  which  mar- 
ket their  product  under  a  franchise  sys- 
tem including  exclusive  rights  to  certain 
geographical  territories  would,  on  the 
surface,  appear  to  be  a  true  move  against 
monopoly  and  for  open  competition  in 
the  public  Interest. 

In  fact,  however,  the  peculiar  market 
conditions  in  this  Industry  mean  that 
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these  actions  could  result  In  precisely  the 
opposite  effect.  Indeed,  it  threatens  to 
turn  a  highly  competitive  industry  of 
about  3,000  local  manufacturing  concerns 
Into  a  oligopoly  controlled  industry  with 
little  chance  for  the  small  manufacturer 
to  compete,  with  little  price  competition, 
with  reduced  service  or  and  end  to  service 
for  smaller  retail  outlets,  and  with  loes 
of  easily  identifiable  manufacturer  re- 
sponsibility for  producing  a  pure  quality 
beverage. 

Clearly  this  is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
free  enterprise  or  in  the  Interest  of  public 
well-being. 

Clearly  this  Is  an  imusual  and  excep- 
tional case  where  the  congressional  In- 
tent of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  would  be  strongly  violated  by  an  en- 
forcement of  the  tenets  of  that  act. 

Today  I  join  10  other  Texas  colleagues 
In  introducing  legislation  to  correct  this 
exceptional  circumstance  and  preserve 
an  important  element  of  small  business 
enterprise  across  this  land.  Many  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  Introduced 
similar  leglslatlcm. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  assure  that 
where  the  licensee  of  a  trademarked  soft 
drink  product  is  engaged  in  the  memu- 
facturing,  distribution,  and  sale  of  that 
product,  he  and  the  trademark  owner 
may  include  provisions  in  the  licensing 
agreement  which  give  him  sole  right  to 
manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell  the 
trademarked  product  in  a  defined  geo- 
graphic area. 

The  manufacturer  is  subject  to  the 
conditions  that,  first,  there  be  adequate 
competition  in  that  area  between  the 
trademarked  product  and  products  of  the 
same  general  class  manufactured,  dis- 
tributed, and  sold  by  others;  that,  sec- 
ond, he  is  in  free  and  open  competition 
with  vendors  of  products  of  the  same 
general  class;  and,  third,  that  he  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946. 

The  circumstances  which  necessitate 
this  legislation  are  tied  up  in  the  route 
delivery  marketing  method  which  char- 
acterizes this  Industry.  This  method  has 
produced  Intensive  competition  between 
the  bottlers  for  the  trade  of  virtually 
every  large  or  small  establishment  which 
serves  soft  drinks. 

It  has  also  seen  the  growth  of  a  large 
and  healthy  small  business  in  local 
bottlers  in  countless  towns  across  the 
country. 

If  the  exclusive  territorial  system  is 
abolished,  however,  then  large  volume 
buyers  who  deal  with  many  final  outlets 
In  several  areas  will  be  able  to  purchase 
one  small  franchise  nearest  their  key 
warehouses  and  distribute  that  product 
all  over  the  country. 

Those  few  bottlers  nearest  these  ware- 
houses— who  can  also  come  up  with  the 
capital  necessary  to  switch  to  the  pro- 
duction of  canning  or  nonretumable 
containers  preferred  by  large  volume 
buyers— will  stay  in  the  game. 

The  small  bottler  who  is  not  near  the 
warehouse  will  be  doomed.  Or  he  will  be 
forced  into  a  market  consisting  solely  of 
small  outlets,  "mon  and  pop"  stores  and 
the  like,  and  I  wager  we  will  soon  see  a 
necessary  hike  in  prices  there  due  to  the 
costs  of  delivery. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  and  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest.  I  urge  the  House, 
therefore,  speedily  to  take  action  to  pre- 
serve the  high  competition  which  now 
exists  in  this  Industry. 


OUR  FOREST  RESOURCES 
MISMANAGED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agement of  our  national  forest  resources 
Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  a  great  number 
of  conservationists  and  others  interested 
in  sound  utilization  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. On  February  24,  1972,  Mr.  Peter 
Borrelli,  eastern  conservation  represent- 
ative of  the  Sierra  Club,  spoke  to  the 
New  York  section  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  with  regard  to  forest 
management.  I  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Borrelli's  thoughts  with  my  coUeagues 
and  include  the  text  of  his  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Statement  of  Mr.  Petes  Borrxixi 
who  kxonxates  the  rsoulatorst 

I  am  here  today  not  to  discuss  the  latest 
theories  of  sUvlculture.  Nor  am  I  here  to 
provoke  and  to  proselytize  foresters  and  other 
professional  resource  managers.  My  object 
Is  to  discuss  forestry  practices  and  manage- 
ment in  the  context  of  national  policy  and 
the  public  Interest.  In  fact  to  demonstrate 
the  great  respect  I  have  for  the  contributions 
that  good  foresters  can  make  I  won't  begin 
with  a  story  about  timber  beasts  in  the  wU- 
derness.  Instead  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
story  about  a  forester  sensitive  to  the  en- 
vironmental concerns  many  of  us  share.  It  is 
taken  from  the  recent  Sierra  Club  battle- 
book  by  Nancy  Wood  entitled  Clearcut.  It  Is 
the  story  of  Harold  Wadley,  former  district 
ranger  for  the  Shoshone  National  Forest  In 
Wyoming. 

"Upon  his  arrival  there  in  1968,  he  took 
one  look  at  the  devastation  In  Wyoming's 
high  country  and  Immediately  put  a  stop  to 
several  pending  timber  sales  and  scaled  down 
others  where  he  could.  Later  he  announced 
that  not  only  had  he  reduced  the  aUowable 
cut  from  17  mUlion  board  feet  in  1968  to  3.8 
million  for  1969,  but  that  a  new  timber  sur- 
vey would  probably  push  It  dowh  even  fur- 
ther. He  expressed  confidence  that  it  would 
be  accepted  by  early  1970.  It  wasnt.  The 
months  dragged  on  while  top-echelon  Forest 
Service  bureaucrats  checked  and  double- 
checked  on  Wadley  and  his  plan.  Finally,  al- 
most one  year  later,  word  came  through  that 
the  new  plan  had  been  approved  by  Chief 
cuff  and  the  Forest  Service  hierarchy.  Un- 
fortunately for  poor  Wadley  word  also  came 
through  that  he  had  been  put  in  charge  of 
a  Job  Corps  Camp  in  Nebraska,  far  from  the 
forests  he  knows  and  loves  so  weU." 

Stories  like  this  soon  make  even  the  most 
optimistic  observer  begin  to  wonder,  "Who 
regulates  the  regulators?"  More  often  than 
not  the  answer  is:  "no  one."  It  Is  a  problem 
as  old  as  government  Itself.  Officials  chosen 
to  keep  watch  on  specific  private  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  larger  but  less  attentive  public 
get  on  friendly  terms  with  the  private  In- 
terests. They  become  lax  in  defending  their 
trust.  The  pressures  to  compromise  and  con- 
form Intensify. 

In  government  we  see  foresters,  and  other 
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professional  resource  managers  in  the  major 
land  management  agencies,  making  decisions 
that  are  essentially  political  and  social  un- 
der an  awesome  authority  delegated  to  them 
piecemeal  over  the  years  by  Congress.  An  ex- 
cellent study  of  this  problem  is  the  paper. 
"Bureaucracy  and  the  Forests",  by  Charles 
Reich,  published  several  years  ago  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions. Without  going  into  a  long  history  of 
the  erosion  of  democratic  safeguards  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution,  It  bolls  down  to 
this:  Technical  experts  trained  to  view  re- 
sources in  a  certain  way  have  been  handed 
the  nearly  Impossible  task  of  weighing  the 
competing  demands  on  the  resources  and  de- 
termining (What  Is  in  the  long  run  the  great- 
est public  good,  "a  task  once  reserred  for 
phUosopher-I^ngs."  As  Professor  Reich  ex- 
plains : 

"The  great  danger  is  that  an  entrenched 
professional  bureaucracy  will  become  short- 
sighted In  its  perception  of  the  public  good. 
It  may  see  only  the  needs  of  the  next  decade 
when  planning  for  a  century  Is  essential.  It 
m^y  see  only  local  demands  when  national 
.  needs  cry  for  consideration.  It  may  see  where 
Immediate  economic  gain  lies  but  faU  to  see 
the  values  of  "non-economic"  uses.  It  may 
care  so  much  at)out  today's  balance  sheet 
that  It  forgets  tomorrow's  heritage." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Job  of  managing 
our  nation's  forest  should  not  be  that  of 
foresters,  planners,  scientists  or  economists. 
With  regard  to  the  management  of  oin-  pub- 
lic forest  lands,  the  Sierra  Club  has  long  ad- 
vocated a  lasting  and  constructive  compro- 
mise between  total  preservation  and  reckless 
exploitation.  The  covirse  we  propose  consists 
of  practicing  ecologically  sound  forestry  on 
high  quality  commercial  forest  lands  for  non- 
extractive  pvirposes  such  as  watershed  pro- 
tection, wUdltfe  habitat  and  recreation. 

We  submit,  however,  that  it  Is  both  un- 
realistic and  Improper  to  suggest  that  such 
policy  decisions  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
political  arena.  Most  of  these  decisions  In- 
volve subjective  judgments  about  what  con- 
stitutes the  public  Interest  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  political  process  is  the  only  sufficient 
process  for  making  such  judgments.  While 
specific  disciplines  are  often  unwilling  to 
concede  that  management  decisions  shoiild 
be  based  on  anything  more  than  technical 
data;  the  facts  remain  that  such  decisions 
affect  large  numbers  of  people  in  basic  ways. 
Furthermore,  publicly  owned  land  or  re- 
sources Invested  vrtth  a  public  trust  or  sub- 
ject to  police  powers  are  Involved.  The  effects 
of  such  decision  can  also  be  of  long  duration 
and  more  often  than  not  the  claims  of  com- 
peting interests  must  be  arbitrated  In  a  way 
that  will  find  public  acceptance.  Instruments 
of  popular  government  exist  to  evolve  and  re- 
solve sound  policy.  Once  the  decision  Is  in 
the  political  arena,  technical  disciplines  can 
contribute  data  that  will  sharpen  awareness 
of  options  and  consequences,  but  the  weigh- 
ing process  Is  made  according  to  the  intuitive 
process  of  the  political  arts,  tested  as  it  Is  by 
history,  personal  experience  and  electoral  ap- 
proval. 

FORESTRY    SCHOOLS 

Let  me  iUiistrate  what  I  call  the  dynamics 
of  public  policy  by  committing  the  ultimate 
sacrilege  in  your  presence  of  taking  forestry 
schools  to  task.  (In  deference  to  my  hosts  I 
sln^>ly  remind  you  that  if  the  shoe  does  not 
fit,  don't  wear  it.) 

A  sense  of  history  Is  Important  if  we  are  to 
understand  what  is  happening  to  our  forest 
lands  today.  Following  the  period  of  the  rob- 
ber barons  came  the  Initial  withdrawals  from 
the  public  domain  and  the  establishment  of 
the  first  forest  reserves  dining  the  adminis- 
trations of  Presidents  Harrison  and  Cleve- 
land. Then  Came  Teddy  Roosevelt,  a  con- 
servationist of  unequaled  determination. 
During  his'  presidency  he  brought  to  132  mU- 
llon  acres  the  total  set  aside  in  forest  re- 
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serves  and  together  with  hla  Chief  Forester 
Qlfford  Plnchot  set  the  art  and  Ideal  of  con- 
servation for  more  than  four  decades. 

Plnchot  helped  establish  the  first  Ameri- 
can school  of  forestry  at  his  Alma  Mater. 
Yale.  Several  dozen  more  vinlversltles  soon 
emerged  reflecting  to  one  degree  or  another 
the  stimulation,  leadership  and  progressive 
Ideals  of  Boosevelt  and  Plnchot. 

By  the  l9S0's,  however,  the  early  crop  of 
graduates  from  these  Institutions  had  re- 
tired from  the  state  and  federal  forestry  and 
conservation  agencies  where  they  had  been 
employed.  Following  World  War  II  industrial 
demand  for  foresters  resulted  In  a  subse- 
quent upsurge  in  "Industrial  forestry".  "The 
schools,"  observes  former  BLM  IMrector 
Charles  Stoddard,  "put  more  emphasis  on 
training  wood  technologists,  forest  engineers 
and  economists,  with  emphasis  on  sawlogs 
and  ceUulose."  A  development  which  led 
David  Brower  to  describe  the  sawlog  forester 
as  one  "who  somehow  thought  that  the 
College  of  Forestry  was  a  trade  school." 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
bias  toward  use  was  always  there.  What 
changed  were  the  social  conditions  and 
values  that  must  necessarily  shape  public 

policy   In   a   democratic   system.    Plnchot 

John  Mulr  not  withstanding— was  a  good 
conservationist  for  his  day.  And  the  public's 
fond  memory  of  that  era  has  lulled  many  into 
a  sense  of  complacency.  The  public  has  In- 
nocently assumed  that  187  million  acres  of 
national  forests— a  priceless  legacy  of  land, 
trees,  water  and  wildlife  which  conserva- 
tionists early  in  this  centiiry  secured  from 
private  exploitation— were  being  carefully 
managed  on  a  sustalned-yleld  basis  guar- 
anteeing their  survival  In  perpetuity. 

Plnchot,  although  a  crusader,  was  also  a 
product  of  hla  time.  In  his  1907  reference 
book  for  forest  rangers,  "The  Use  of  the 
National  Forests",  he  summed  up  his  belief 
by  stating:  "The  main  thing  Is  that  the  land, 
as  well  as  what  grows  on  It,  must  be  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  is  most  valu- 
able." Recreation  in  his  time  waa  an  after- 
thought: "Quite  incidentally,  also,  the  Na- 
tional Forests  serve  a  good  purpose  as  play- 
grounds for  the  peopla." 

Many  years  later  it  was  apparent  that 
innchots  basic  thoughts  on  use  had  not 
changed  with  the  times.  They  were  in  fact 
at  the  heart  of  the  controversy  between  con- 
servationists and  Industry.  H.  D.  Bennett 
executive  vice  president  of  Appalachian 
Hardwood  Manufacturers,  Inc..  has  summed 
up  the  neo-Plnchotlsm  of  industrial  forest- 
ers perhaps  too  succlntly: 

"We  have  the  direction  from  Ctod.  Have 
domain  over  the  earth  .  .  .  replenish  it 
and   subdue   it  .  .  .  Ood  has   not   given  iii 
these  resources  so  we  can  merely  watch  their 
ecological  changes  occur." 

"Clearly."  as  Chuck  Stoddard  has  con- 
cluded, "conservationists  must  draw  their 
future  leadership  from  men  trained  In 
broader  and  more  inspired  sources  than  that 
given  at  most  forestry  schools  today  Pbr- 
tunately,  there  are  an  exceptional  few  which 
are  evolving  training  programs  in  ecological 
resource  management  under  faculties  with 
a  broad  outlook.  But  reforms  are  needed  In 
nearly  all  other  schools." 

curriNo  LOGS  combs  first 
At  present  we  have  neither  enough  good 
schools  nor  the  leadership  we  need.  Cutting 
logs  stUl  comes  first  and  It  Is  apparent  that 
most  foresters  and  land  managers  believe 
that  the  single  most  important  function  of 
our  national  forests  is  to  grow  cellulose.  The 
public  whose  forests  these  are  disagrees 
y^it'^^l^l''^.^  *^*  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  1960  our  national  forests  "are 
established  and  shall  be  administered  for 
outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed 
and  wUdllfe  and  flsh  purposes."  Though 
Bignlflcant  management  discretion  waa  given 
to  the  Forest  Service  the  Congressional  In- 
tent  of  the  Act  was  to  establish,  mAnda- 
t«11y.  some  degree  of  natural  balance  be- 
tween the  legitimate  and  competing  inter- 
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eats  In  our  forests.  The  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  went  a  step  further  by  providing  the 
statutory  framework  for  the  preservation  of 
wilderness.  The  performance  of  the  Forest 
Service  under  these  statutes,  however,  has 
been  so  dismal  as  to  lead  a  growing  number 
of  people  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  I^>reat 
Service  Is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
timber  Industry." 

Not  every  na.tional  forest  has  been  studied 
but  it  U  evident  from  those  that  have  been 
intensively  Investigated  and  those  with  which 
we  have  experience  that  the  service  has  a 
built-in  heavy  timber  orientation.  Evidence 
supporting  this  belief  can  be  found  coast  to 
coast. 

In  Montana  a  select  committee  of  the 
University  of  Montana  found  that  multiple 
tise  did  not  exist  "as  the  governing  principle 
on  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest."  Critical 
of  the  intensive  clearcutting  and  terracing 
on  the  toreat  the  study  team  went  on  to 
conclude  that  neither  clearcutting  nor  ter- 
racing could  be  economically  or  ecologlcallv 
Justified.  ' 

Who  Is  to  blame  for  such  mismanagement? 
In  the  Bltterrooit  the  team  pulled  no 
punches.  "The  heavy  timber  orientation  is 
buUt  In  by  legislative  action  and  control,  by 
executive  direction  and  by  budgetary  restric- 
tion. It  is  further  reinforced  by  the  agency's 
own  hiring  and  promotion  policies  and  it  Is 
rationalized  in  the  doctrines  of  Its  profes- 
sional expertise." 
The  study  went  on  to  conclude: 
"It  appears  inconceivable  and  Incongruous 
to  us  that  at  this  time,  with  the  great 
emphasis  upon  a  broad  miiltlple-use  ap- 
proach to  our  natural  resoitfces — especially 
those  remaining  in  public  ownership — that 
any  representative  group  or  Institution  In 
our  society  would  advocate  a  dominant-use 
philosophy  with  respect  to  our  natural  re- 
sources." 

And  yet  this  Is  precisely  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  our  national  forests.  By  the  Forest 
Service's  own  accounting,  all  but  six  percent 
of  the  western  national  forests  are  being 
managed  under  some  form  of  even-age  man- 
agement ("National  Forest  Management  In 
a  Quality  Environment").  This  is  precisely 
what  Is  happening  through  the  introduction 
of  legislation  like  the  Timber  Supply  Act 
and  Senator  Hatfield's  American  Forestry  Act 
(S.  350).  This  is  precisely  what  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Is  aU  about.  And  this  Is 
precisely  why  the  President  has  held  back 
executive  orders  on  wilderness  and  clear- 
cutting. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bitterroot  is  not  the 
exception.  Similar  reports  on  conditions  re- 
sulting from  clearcutting  and  excessive  road 
buUdlng  in  West  Virginia's  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  and  Wyoming's  Brldger  Na- 
tional Forest  strengthen  the  case. 

If  the  Service's  disregard  for  the  principles 
of  multiple  use  is  conspicuous,  its  IndliTer- 
ence  toward  the  Wilderness  Act  has  been 
notorious.  The  1964  act  Immediately  set  aside 
as  wilderness  9.1  million  acres  In  national 
parks,  refuges,  and  forests,  and  allotted  10 
years  to  add  more  acreage  by  a  process  of 
agency  hearings,  nominations  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  congresisonal  enactment.  The 
actual  acreage  processed  for  congressional 
approval  totaled  only  1  million  acres  by  1971. 
Although  the  Forest  Service  established 
wilderness  and  primitive  areas  back  in  the 
thirties.  It  has  continually  reduced  the  size 
of  these  areas  to  let  the  loggers  in.  In  other 
words,  wilderness  is  fine  so  long  as  It  Is  not 
statutorUy  protected.  This  systematic  Intru- 
sion Into  what  is  called  de  facto  wilderness 
is  docimiented  by  service  action  in  the  Al- 
pine Lakes  Wilderness  In  Washington,  the 
East  Meadow  Creek  area  of  the  White  River 
National  Forest  In  Colorado,  the  Idaho  Primi- 
tive Area,  Oregon's  French  Pete  area,  the 
Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest  and  adjoining 
Forest  Service  lands  in  North  Carolina  and 
In  Alaska's  Tongass  National  Forest.  These 
are  all  areas  worth  saving,  but  where  con- 
servationists have  had  to  fight  every  Inch  of 
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the  way.  It  Bounds  like  a  lot  of  wUderness 
you  say?  But  if  all  the  areas  we  want  to 
save  were  set  aside  from  the  loggers,  they 
would  cover  only  1.2  percent  of  all  the  un- 
logged  tlmbn  land  remaining.  Judge  for 
yoiu^elf  If  this  Is  too  much.  Judge  for  your- 
self If  there  is  an  abundance  of  wilderness 
throughout  the  country. 

HOW   MUCH   WILDZRNESS? 

In  Olfford  Plnchot's  day  there  was  of 
course,  Uttle  sense  of  the  future  recreational 
needs  of  the  nation.  Management  under- 
standably favored  productive  use. 

Today  the  public's  recreational  use  of  the 
national  forests  is  ofllclaUy  reckoned  at  dou- 
ble the  use  of  the  national  parks,  and  Is  fast 
approaching  the  numerical  equivalent  of 
every  citizen's  spending  a  day  In  the  forests 
each  year.  The  Forest  Service  has  payed  only 
Up  service  to  the  very  real  pressures  this 
recreational  use  creates.  Timber  cutting  still 
comes  first  as  Harold  Wadley  found  out.  Rec- 
reation, as  In  Plnchot's  time,  is  still  an  after- 
thought. 

The  balance  that  the  Sierra  Club  advocates 
Is  not  an  unreasonable  one.  We  do  not  insist 
that  Alaska  or  the  Pacific  Northwest  become 
one  giant  wilderness.  Nor  do  we  Insist  on 
wilderness  where  wilderness  does  not  exist 
We  know  that  about  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tional forests  and  almost  all  of  the  privately- 
held  lands  will  eventually  be  logged. 

It  Is  not  imreaeonable  to  assume  that  40-50 
million  acres  of  our  187  million  acres  of 
national  forest  should  be  subject  to  com- 
mercial logging  consUtent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use.  Another  30  million  acres 
should  possibly  be  subject  to  more  limited 
cutting,  6  to  8  million  preserved  as  wilder- 
ness and  10  million  protected  for  future 
study  of  their  highest  values.  Six  to  eight 
mUllon  acres  of  wUderness  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  nation's  land! 

MULTIPLE  USE 

As  you  know  the  Sierra  Club  supports  the 
Metcalf  bUl  (S.  1734)  which  considers  five 
essential  elements  concerning  land  use:  1. 
private  commercial  forest  lands;  2.  national 
forest;  3.  wUdemess-prlmltlve  areas;  4.  tim- 
ber products  exports;  and  5.  the  controversial 
practice  of  clear-cutting. 

With  respect  to  the  private  commercial 
forest  lands,  much  of  what  I  have  said  about 
the  national  forests  Is  equally  true  for  these 
lands.  More  so,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  pressure  on  our  national  forests 
today  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  operators 
by  the  1950'3  had  exhausted  their  own  re- 
sources. Bear  in  nUnd  that  from  1900  to  1970 
the  volume  of  timber  sold  remained  about 
constant  and  per  capita  use  of  wood  gradu- 
ally declined.  In  other  words,  with  demand 
relatively  constant  the  present  crisis  on  pub- 
lic lands  can  be  Interpreted  not  as  a  function 
of  the  post-war  housing  boom,  but  as  a  direct 
result  of  poor  management  on  private  lands. 
Here  in  the  East  we  have  plenty  of  private 
lands  to  Illustrate  the  case.  The  situation  In 
New  York  is  well  reported  In  the  1970  U.S.D.A. 
report,  "Timber  Resources  of  New  York": 

"Past  cutting  operations  have  downgraded 
the  growing  stock  in  New  York  State.  Most  of 
the  old-growth  stands  to  be  managed  as 
uneven-aged  forest  need  a  thorough  reno- 
vating when  management  is  started." 

The  problem  In  a  nutshell  is  as  follows: 
(1)  the  stocking  of  growing-stock  trees  is 
Inadequate:  (2)  the  stocking  of  desirable 
trees  is  extremely  poor;  and  (3)  timber  qual- 
ity Is  becoming  worse.  References  to  mis- 
management of  lands  In  the  Northeast  are 
plainly  stated  In  "Regional  SUvlculture  of 
the  United  States",  by  J.  W.  Barrett  of  Syra- 
cuse. For  a  more  specific  account  of  clear- 
cutting  in  the  east  I  refer  you  to  several 
papers  on  the  clearcut  watershed  at  Hub- 
bard Brook  In  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  In  New  Hampshire.^ 


»Bormann,  F.  H.;  Likens.  G.  E.;  Fisher. 
D.  W.:  and  Pierce,  R.  S.  1968.  Nutrient  Loss 
Accelerated  by  Clearcutting  of  a  Forest  Eco- 
system. Science.  Vol.  169:  882-884, 
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Because  of  clearcutting,  overcutting  and 
other  types  of  mismanagement  of  private  for- 
est, we  feel,  good  professional  foresters  feel 
and  scientists  feel  that  commercial  forest 
lands  are  not  managed  to  produce  timber  at 
a  rate  which  Is  commensxirate  with  their  po- 
tential and  which  conforms  to  the  concept  of 
even  fiow  In  productivity.  Becavise  about 
three-quarters  of  commercial  forest  lands  In 
the  U.S.  are  In  private  hands,  we  feel  It  nec- 
essary to  provide  a  system  of  regulation  and 
use  of  non-federal  commercial  lands  as  the 
Metcalf  bill  proposes. 

The  Sierra  Club's  "Policy  on  National  For- 
ests" lists  10  criteria  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  making  comparative  evaluations  of 
potential  land  uses.  These  criteria  are  largely 
adaptable  to  private  forest  management  as 
well. 

1.  Evaluation  of  uses  should  emphasize 
long-range  values.  In  general,  nonregenera- 
tlve  uses  should  not  be  permitted  where  they 
will  significantly  interfere  with  later  use  of 
the  land  for  regenerative  purposes,  partic- 
ularly where  there  Is  reason  to  anticipate 
long-range  growth  of  need  for  i^pllcable 
regenerative  uses. 

2.  The  value  of  regenerative  uses  for  com- 
mercial purposes  should  be  based  on  average 
annual  yield,  even  though  the  crop  (e.g.  tim- 
ber) Is  orjy  harveeted  at  long  intervals. 

3.  Nationwide  Interest  In  a  potential  forest 
use  should  be  the  prime  consideration,  not 
the  local  advantage  to  be  gained  by  exploita- 
tion. 

4.  The  value  and  propriety  of  a  given  use  or 
classification  for  a  specific  area  should  be  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  the  coheslveness  and 
balance  of  use  throughout  the  region  In 
which  It  Is  located.  This  Includes  considera- 
tion of  the  Impact  of  commodity  uses  on  ad- 
jacent noncommodlty  uses  such  as  wilderness 
recreation  zones.  Including  noise,  pollution 
and  damage  to  natural  scenic  environment. 
All  appropriate  uses  should  be  provided  in 
proper  balance  In  the  over-all  forest  lands. 
Recreational  zoning  should  Include  provision 
for  minority  desires  and  should  not  assume 
that  high-density  use  of  every  recreation  area 
Is  desirable. 

5.  Selection  of  areas  for  watershed,  wilder- 
ness preservation  and  outdoor  recreation 
should  be  based  on  suitability  of  land  and 
forest  and  on  long-range  forecasts  of  water- 
shed, recreational,  aesthetic,  scientific  and 
other  noncommodlty  needs.  It  should  not  be 
based  on  lack  of  usefulness  for  commercial 
purposes  except  when  choosing  between  two 
or  more  otherwise  substantially  equivalent 
areas  to  meet  these  watershed  and  noncom- 
modlty needs.  Wilderness  and  wUdland  rec- 
reation areas  should,  so  far  as  possible,  have 
geographic,  aesthetic,  and  ecologlc  integrity 
and  continuity  and  shoxild  Include  sufUclent 
space  and  unity  to  make  this  possible. 

6.  In  addition,  the  areas  zoned  for  wilder- 
ness recreation  and  preservation  should  col- 
lectively embrace  the  broad  outline  of  ova 
outdoor  heritage.  They  should  Include  an  ade- 
quate sampling  of  all  those  major  types  of 
areas  which  are  found  in  our  national  for- 
est lands  and  which  have  significant  scenic, 
scientific,  and  recreational  values.  This  selec- 
tion should  be  based  on  studies  which  Include 
a  review  of  avaUable  major  physiographic 
types,  significant  geological  exhibits  or  bio- 
logical exhibits  or  communities,  and  unusual 
recreational  potentials. 

7.  Some  land-iise  decisions  are  reversible, 
whereas  others  involve  irreversible  commit- 
ments or  land  alterations.  Irreversible  decl- 
slons  should  be  avoided,  or  postponed,  pend- 
ing further  experience  whenever  the  Irrever- 
sible choice  Is  not  clearly  Indicated  to  be  both 
correct  and  timely. 

8.  Slow-growth  virgin  forests  have  low  po- 
tential average  annual  ylrids  for  timber 
cropping  and  hence  must  be  considered  sub- 
stantially nonregeneratlve  for  timber  pur- 
poses. They  should,  therefore,  not  be  used  for 
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lumbering  to  the  extent  that  they  are  needed 
for  present  or  futiu*  recreation  purposes  or 
watershed  preservation. 

9.  Forest  uses  which  cause  substantial  soil 
erosion  are  at  least  partially  nonregeneratlve 
uses.  The  effect  of  such  uses  on  soil  erosion, 
watershed  preservation,  and  long-range  needs 
should,  therefore,  be  considered  prior  to 
land  use  and  (or)  land  classification. 

10.  Land  needed  In  Its  substantially  natural 
condition  for  outdoor  recreation  or  wilder- 
ness preservation  should  not  be  diverted  to 
water-power  purposes.  Fossil  fuel  or  atomic 
power  can  always  l)e  substituted  for  water 
power,  whereas  adequate  substitute  areas 
are  not  always  available  for  wilderness  rec- 
reation. Even  when  water  shortage  Is  essen- 
tial, nonconfilctlng  sites  can  usually  be 
found  If  maximum  hydropower  generation  is 
not  permitted  to  be  a  dominant  considera- 
tion. 

EXCXLLENT   FOBKSTBT 

The  compromise  between  total  preserva- 
tion and  reckless  exploitation  I  spoke  of 
earlier  is  not  that  difficult  to  strike,  for  the 
basic  elements  of  good  forestry  have  been 
known  for  more  than  150  years.  And  yet 
most  Industry  continues  to  cut  sawtimber 
faster  than  It  grovra,  and  to  consume  what- 
ever timber  It  can  buy  without  husbanding 
Its  own  lands. 

Conservationists  merely  ask  that  we  ex- 
ercise what  Forester  Gordon  Robinson  has 
defined  as  "excellent  forestry". 

"Excellent  forestry  has  four  characteristics. 
First  of  all,  cut  must  be  matched  with 
growth — that  is  to  say  the  amount  of  timber 
removed  from  one's  property  must  not  be 
more  than  the  amount  that  will  grow  in  the 
cutting   Interval    .   .   . 

"Excellent  forestry  also  implies  grovrlng 
timber  on  long  rotations,  generally  speaking 
from  100  to  200  years  .  .  . 

"A  third  characteristic  of  excellence  Is  se- 
lection management  In  preference  to  alterna- 
tive systems  such  as  clearcutting  wherever 
this  is  consistent  with  the  sUvlcs  of  the 
species  involved.  This  Implies  frequent  light 
cuts,  generally  not  removing  more  than  10% 
of  the  volume  at  one  time.  Where  clearcut- 
ting must  be  practiced,  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  highly  Intolerant  species,  the  open- 
ings should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible, 
preferably  no  greater  in  diameter  than  half 
the  height  of  the  surrounding  timber  .  .  . 

"Finally,  excellent  forestry  is  characterized 
by  Infinite  care  to  avoid  damage  to  the  soil, 
the  all-Important  basic  resource." 

In  short,  excellent  forestry  defines  forest 
practices  In  a  manner  which  returns  multiple 
use  to  its  original  meaning.  It  will  reqtilre 
many  years  to  return  our  forests  to  a  rea- 
sonable semblance  of  multiple  use,  but  this 
must  be  our  objective.  The  public  has  Inno- 
cently assumed  that  this  was  our  objective 
all  along.  They  are  no  longer  Ignorant  of 
the  truth  and  demand  change.  We  must  re- 
new their  trust  before  our  public  lands 
become  hopelessly  plundered. 


KOSCIUSZKO— THE  HERO  OP  TWO 
WORLDS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday will  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  '"Hie  Hero  of  Two  Worlds."  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko,  who  was  bom  February  12, 
1746,  took  part  in  the  never-ending 
struggle  for  human  freedom  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Kosciuszko,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  corps  of  cadets  in  Poland,  later 
furthered  his  education  in  military  scl- 
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ence  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Prance,  his 
studies  In  those  coimtrles  being  financed 
by  the  Polish  Government.  He  learned 
naval  tactics  and  fortification  in  Prance. 
After  declining  offers  of  positions  in 
the  British  and  French  Armies,  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  the  journey  across  the 
ocean  taking  3  months.  He  arrived  in 
America  soon  after  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
declared  their  independence  from  Great 
Britain. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Gen. 
George  Washington  said: 

I  think  the  game  Is  pretty  near  up  No 
man,  I  believe,  ever  had  a  greater  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  less  means  to  extricate  him- 
self from  them. 

When  the  British  captured  New  York 
City  the  military  position  of  the  infant 
nation  appeared  to  be  hopeless. 

Kosciuszko  received  an  appointment 
as  an  engineer  and  a  colonelcy  within  2 
months  of  his  arrival  on  the  scene  His 
first  assignment,  the  fortification  of  the 
Delaware  River  approaches  to  Philadel- 
phia, was  so  successfully  carried  out  that 
the  young  Pole  was  awarded  50  pounds 
by  the  Pennsylvania  CouncU  of  Safety 
as  a  token  of  appreciation.  Sygurd  Wis- 
niowski,  the  Polish  historian,  thus  de- 
scribed the  work: 

The  strategy  depended  upon  the  skillful 
dosing  of  the  river,  three  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia, by  means  of  a  series  of  steep  pali- 
sades, and  upon  the  construction  of  huge 
ramparts  at  Cape  Blllinge,  where  the  river 
makes  a  sharp  turn.  .  .  .  This  fortress  domi- 
nated not  only  the  river,  but  the  entire  vi- 
cinity as  well.  The  rapid  construction  of 
ramparte  in  accordance  with  Koecluszko's 
plan,  and  the  shape  of  the  redoubts  bat- 
teries, parapets,  ditches,  and  underground 
passages  ...  all  this  was  for  the  Americans 
an  entirely  new  phenomenon. 

Kosciuszko  also  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  at  Ticonderoga 
Saratoga,  and  West  Point.  Congress 
granted  him  an  appointmeent  as  briga- 
dier general  after  the  war.  He  returned 
to  Poland  in  1784. 

The  second  partition  of  his  country  in 
1793  was  followed  by  a  national  uprising 
led  by  Kosciuszko.  Successful  in  its  early 
stages,  it  finally  collapsed,  to  be  followed 
by  the  final  partition  which  erased  Po- 
land from  the  map  of  Europe.  Nonethe- 
less, a  proud  page  in  the  history  of  this 
unhappy  nation  was  written  by  Kosci- 
uszko and  his  fellow  Poles. 

On  April  3,  1794,  at  Raclawice,  4,000 
Polish  tnx^js  and  2,000  peasants,  the  lat- 
ter armed  only  with  scythes  and  pikes 
defeated  5,000  Russian  troops.  The  tide 
turned  against  Poland,  however,  when 
Prussian  troops  joined  the  forces  of  the 
czar  to  help  subjugate  the  heroic  de- 
fenders of  Poland. 

Kosciuszko,  who  is  rightly  honored  as 
"The  Hero  of  Two  Worids,"  helped 
Americans  to  secure  their  independence 
and  did  his  utmost  in  a  vain  effort  to 
save  Poland  from  extinction. 

He  believed  that  freedom  was  indivisi- 
ble and  that  its  blessings  should  be 
shared  by  everyone— by  the  Negro  slaves 
in  America,  and  by  the  peasants  of  Eu- 
rope no  less  than  by  their  more  fortunate 
neighbors  of  the  nobility.  In  a  letter  to 
Horatio  Gates  dated  February  21,  1798, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  simple  but 
eloquent  words  about  his  friend  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko : 
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He  Is  aa  ptire  a  son  of  liberty  aa  I  have  ever 
known,  and  of  that  liberty  wblcb  is  to  go  to 
all,  and  not  to  the  few  and  rich  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary we  are  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  George  Washington,  who  led  our 
Nation  to  independence,  smd  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  led  It  during  the  war  to 
preseiT^e  its  Union  from  dissolution.  Let 
us  also  take  time  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  who,  Uke  Wash- 
ington, wanted  freedom  for  all  nations, 
and,  like  Lincoln,  wanted  freedom  for  all 
people. 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passenger  train  in  America  is  i-apidly  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  past  for  millions 
of  Americans.  We  constantly  ask  our- 
selves what  can  be  done  to  prevent  this. 
Recently,  I  received  a  paper  submitted 
by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Bohnsack  n,  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  dilineating  the 
many  proposals  for  saving  our  passenger 
traJns.  His  historical  analysis  is  timely 
and  well  written.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  paper  with  you: 

How  Can  Amebica's  Passenger  Trains  Bk 
Saved  From  Extinction? 
(By  Pava  E.  Bohnsack  II) 
America's  passenger  train  service  has  been 
on  the  verge  of  extinction  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  liave  been  attempts  to  remedy 
this  situation  in  some  cases  and  attempts  to 
speed  the  process  of  extinction  in  others. 
After  World  War  Two,  the  railroads  invested 
a  total  of  fl  billion  in  a  ten-ye&r  period  on 
passenger  equipment.  The  result  was  the 
"finest  passenger  trains  in  the  world."'  Un- 
fortunately, nobody  seemed  to  want  to  use 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  "the  poet-war 
trains  were  vlgorotisly  promoted  and  bcud:ed 
by  multl-miUlon  dollar  advertising  pro- 
grams."' "A  Roclcy  Mountain  area  railroad 
sought  to  save  an  overnight  train  between 
two  key  cities  by  upgrading  services,  improv- 
ing schedules  and  stepping  up  advertising. 
Patronage  continued  to  decline." «  Eventu- 
ally, unprofitable  passenger  runs  were  elimi- 
nated one  by  one  among  growing  criticism 
that  the  railroads  were  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  save  their  service.  In  1959,  the  re- 
sults of  an  ICC  study  stated  that  the  raU- 
roads  had  "  'conscientiously  endeavored  to 
Improve  their  standards  of  service'  and  'gen- 
erally (hadl  not  discontinued  trains  without 
serious  efforts — sometimes  prolonged — to 
make  them  pay.' "  *  However,  to  complicate 
matters,  railroad  executives  themselves  have 
admitted  that  this  was  not  the  case  at  all.  In 
July  of  1956,  Donald  J.  Russell,  president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  told  a  reporter  of  the 
San  Franciscxt  Chronicle  "that  most  rail- 
roads would  like  to  get  out  of  the  passenger 
business  completely." »  On  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  that  same  month,  a  headline  concern- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
railroads  appeared  in  the  New  York  Timea 
stating: 

2.  kailwats  plan  pare  rise  to  deter 
pullman  travel* 
A  president  of  a  smaUer  railroad  explained 
the  headline  this  way:  "What  they  are  try- 
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Ing  to  do  Is  to  dry  up  the  Pullman  serrloe 
and  switch  the  passengers  over  to  the  coach 
and  the  airplane."  ^  Since  that  time,  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  tried  to  eliminate  some 
of  its  passenger  service. 

A  typical  instance  has  to  do  with  a  pair  of 
trains  between  Tucumcarl,  New  Mexico,  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  part  of  a  through  service 
between  Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles.  (Kill 
part  of  the  service,  you  kUl  it  all.)  The  SP, 
which  used  to  have  a  huge  billboard  that 
read  'S.P. — ^Your  friendly  railroad'  atop  Its 
main  office  building  in  San  Francisco,  dis- 
couraged passengers  from  using  tliese  trains 
by  eliminating  aU  mention  of  them  in  pub- 
lished schedules.  Instructing  ticket  agents 
to  deny  the  trains  existed,  closing  the  ticket 
office  two  and  one  half  hours  t>efore  time  of 
departure,  and  occasionally  forcing  the 
stubborn  passengers  to  ride  In  a  caboose.' 

Incidents  such  as  these  lead  one  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  railroads'  claims  of  hon- 
est attempts  at  saving  passenger  service.  But 
whether  they  willfully  manage  passenger 
service  poorly  or  whether  they  have  sincerely 
tried  to  save  passenger  service,  it  seems  that 
what  is  needed  to  save  passenger  service  Is 
outside  help.* 

This  need  was  recognized  as  early  as  1843 
when  the  state  ownership  of  railroads  was 
proposed.*"  This  proposal,  however,  never 
amounted  to  anything.  RaUroads  continued 
to  have  their  problems,  especially  rate  wars 
and  fierce,  sometimes  violent  and  fatal,  com- 
petition. J.  P.  Morgan,  in  1886,  saw  that 
railroads  were  killing  themselves  off  and  de- 
cided to  try  his  hand  at  saving  them.  He 
called  for  the  rather  obvious  solution  of 
eliminating  rate  wars  and  competition  and 
the  reorganization  (reMorganizatlon)  of  the 
raUroads  to  remove  railroad  debts  and  start 
the  railroads  on  the  road  to  profits."  There 
was  also  at  this  t^ime  a  "popular  demand  fc* 
the  regulation  of  the  railroads  by  the  na- 
tional government." "  But  some  people 
argued  against  national  regulation  by  say- 
ing that  the  more  federal  control  Involved, 
the  less  control  the  states  had,  and  that  even 
though  government  ownership  might  help 
the  passenger  rates,  the  cost  of  nationaliza- 
tion would  cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
doUars  a  year."  It  was  flnaUy  admitted  Jn 
1918  that  "Government  ownership  would 
not  .  .  .  solve  the  raUway  problem."  " 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  was 
thought  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  railroads. 
According  to  this  plan,  railroads  making 
more  than  6%  profit  on  their  operating  in- 
comes wo\ild  contribute  one  half  of  their 
profits  to  a  pool  from  which  money  would 
be  taken  to  help  other  raUroads  who  faced 
debts  and  needed  to  purchase  equipment. 
This  setup  was  never  successful  and  was 
finaUy  repealed  in  1933."  With  this,  the  is- 
sue of  government  ownership  once  again 
flared.  Claims  that  "Government  discrimina- 
tion against  rail  transport  .  .  .  [was]  very 
imequal  ...  as  compared  with  that  given 
to  their  competitors,"  and  that  this  "[bad] 
greatly  interfered  with  their  .  .  .  meeting 
that  competition."  >•  caused  the  March,  1930 
edition  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  propose 
that  the  "Government  should  acquire  the 
railroads  outright"  and  let  private  com- 
panies operate  them."  At  that  time,  "Or- 
ganized railway  labor  [had]  taken  a  definite 
stand  for  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads." '•  This  proposal  was  made  dssplte 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation  had  said  on  January  11, 1934, 
that  "the  divorce  of  operation  from  owner- 
ship .  .  .  [was]  fundamentally  unsound."'* 
In  1937,  it  was  conceded  that  "Government 
ownership  of  railroads  [was]  not  inevit- 
able." "•  Dvirlng  World  War  Two,  the  rail- 
roads once  again  tasted  the  sweet  nectar  of 
success  which  proceeded  to  turn  seur  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  a  very  forward-looking  man  became 
owner  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
(and  later  the  New  York  Central.)  Robert  R. 
Young  lucceasfully  tested  some  of  bis  revolu- 
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tlonary  ideas  on  the  C  &  O  between  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  and  Detroit.  His  ideas  in- 
cluded giving  school  children  free  rides  on 
raUroads,  purchasing  new  passenger  cars  ev- 
ery seven  years,  spending  large  amounts  of 
money  on  advertising,  selling  tickets  on  the 
trains,"  and  carrying  the  passengers'  cars 
on  fiatcars  coupled  to  the  passenger  trains. 
He  opposed  such  things  as  having  to  wait 
for  seats  in  diner  cars  and  the  locking  of 
toUets  wbUe  a  train  stood  in  a  station.  In 
short,  he  "approached  the  problems  of  pas- 
sengers like  a  prospective  passenger.""  His 
strategy  was  successful — the  Income  of  the 
C  8c  O  passenger  trains  Increased.** 

In  the  late  19&0's,  a  man  named  OUbert 
Burck  proposed  a  "Four  Systems"  plan.  The 
idea  of  this  plan  was  to  "consolidate  [the 
raUroads)  into  three  or  four  non-competi- 
tive, integrated,  regional  systems  .  .  .  [that 
would]  save  the  railroads  as  much  as  tl  bil- 
lion a  year"  by  cutting  back  on  "tracks, 
terminals,  shops,  [and]  buildings"  and  eli- 
minating "duplicate  lines."**  According  to 
the  plan,  "fewer  cars  .  .  .  would  suffice  for 
all  needs"  and  the  terminals,  where  the  raU- 
roads spent  one-third  of  their  money,  would 
be  combined.  Railroads  coiUd  also  save 
money  by  concentrating  on  profitable  pas- 
senger runs  and  by  sharing  "centralized 
equipment-repair  shops."  The  regional  areas 
established  under  this  plan  would  encom- 
pass the  northeast,  south,  northwest,  and 
southwest  areas  of  the  country.  The  orga- 
nization of  the  system  would  involve:  (1) 
giving  the  vice-presidents  of  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts great  power,  (2)  hiring  staff  officers 
without  re^onsibUities  to  any  partciUar 
railroad  line  to  take  care  of  the  systems' 
functions,  (3)  hiring  engineering  staffs  that 
woiUd  have  the  "critical  Job  of  analyzing 
the  system  and  .  .  .  making  it  mere  ef- 
ficient," and  (4)  establishing  a  system  of 
communications  that  would  aUow  officials 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  front  line  of  op- 
erations without  actuaUy  going  there.*  This 
plan  would  seem  very  reasonable  and  im- 
portant for  the  raUroads  to  consider  since 
it  calls  for  the  reorganization  of  the  raU- 
roads by  themselves,  through  their  own  co- 
operation, and  without  government  help.  But 
since  the  railroads  had  been  in  the  rut  of 
competition  among  themselves  for  over  a 
century,  they  faUed  to  take  the  time  to  con- 
sider this  plan  and  nothing  became  of  it. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  early  sixties, 
Jiuiior  senator  Claiborne  PeU  of  Rhode  Island 
drafted  "a  set  of  specific,  simple  proposals 
for  the  resuscitation  of  railroad  passenger 
service,"  much  to  the  disappointment  of  raU- 
road  executives  who  were  trying  to  wipe  out 
passenger  service.^"  Pell's  proposal  was  for  an 
eight-state  public  authority  that  would  own 
and  operate  high-speed  raU  service  between 
Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  authority 
would  be  financed  by  long-term,  tax-exempt 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  government.*^  The 
bandwagon  for  this  proposal  swelled  and  "a 
public  debate  on  intercity  railroad  passenger 
service  had  been  assured."  *  The  pubUc  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this  plan,  but 
Senator  Pell  spent  years  of  persuasion  in  the 
White  House  before  Lyndon  Johnson  finaUy 
signed  the  High-Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Act  in  1965.**  This  act  wiU  be  discussed 
later. 

Today  railroad  critics  say  that  what  is 
needed  to  save  passenger  service  is  good  man- 
agement and  federal  aid.*"  In  the  area  of 
management,  such  things  as  advertising 
widely  and  positively,  giving  ticket  agents 
commissions  on  the  tickets  they  sell,  promot- 
ing air,  raU,  and  car  rental  trips  in  one 
package,  and  the  achievement  of  greater 
efficiencies  by  the  unions  have  been  sug- 
gested." In  addition,  mergers  are  encouraged 
to  reduce  costs  and  upgrade  service.**  Gov- 
ernmental assistance  suggested  ranges  from 
economic  aid  to  complete  take-over  by  the 
national  government.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  railroads  be  given  tax  relief  in  the  states 
where  they  have  laid  their  rails.**  The  present 
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Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  Volpe,  has 
proposed  both  federal  loans  (up  to  $750  mU- 
lion)  and  government  take-over .»♦  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  today  suggests  that  the  gov- 
ernment "acquire  [all]  the  railroad  rights  of 
way.  tracks,  terminals  and  other  fixed  facil- 
ities."** After  this  has  been  accomplished. 
Senator  Pell  proposes  that  the  government 
blU  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  facilities 
and  use  this  money  to  pay  for  such  things 
as  repairs  and  improvements."  This  would 
be  a  very  expensive  venture  for  America's 
taxpayers,  however,  as  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  buying  of  th»  railroads  by  the  gov- 
enmient  would  cost  $60,000,000,000.*' 

A  direct  federal  attempt  to  save  the  na- 
tion's largest  railroad,  the  Penn  Central, 
from  bankruptcy  was  made  by  President 
Richard  Nixon  earlier  this  year.  Nixon  prom- 
ised $200  million  to  the  railroad  In  the  form 
of  short-term  bank  loans  from  the  Defense 
Department  imder  powers  given  him  in  the 
Defense  Production  Act."  However,  the 
promise  of  aid  was  withdrawn  when  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  threatened  to  use 
such  action  as  a  campaign  issue  against  the 
Republicans."*  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that 
political  quarrels  must  hinder  such  an  at- 
tempt to  save  an  Important  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

W.  W.  Hay.  professor  of  railway  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  nunois,  has  suggested 
that  trains  in  the  midwest  could  be  put  in 
competition  with  airlines  In  that  area  be- 
cause of  the  fiat  terrain  of  the  area.  By  fixing 
a  few  curves  and  bridges  and  welding  some 
rails  together.  Professor  Hay  says  railroads 
could  greatly  reduce  the  time  required  to 
travel  between  Midwestern  cities.  According 
to  his  calculations,  passengers  could  travel 
(at  126  mph)  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
in  three  hours  instead  of  the  present  five 
and  one  half,  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin 
Cities  in  four  and  one  half  hours  Instead  of 
six  and  one  half,  between  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago in  three  hours  instead  of  five  and  one 
half,  and  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  In 
three  and  one  half  hours  Instead  of  six.  Pro- 
fessor Hay  claims,  "These  Improved  times 
woiUd  all  be  competitive  with  modem  let  air 
schedules."  *» 

An  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlselon  ex- 
aminer. John  S.  Messer,  has  also  made  many 
proposals.  Including  the  buying  of  raUroad 
stations  by  the  cities  who  would  run  them 
with  public  funds,  allowing  railroads  to  de- 
duct passenger  deficits  from  income  taxes, 
agreement  by  the  iinions  upon  new  work 
rules,  and  the  development  of  a  National  Rail 
Passenger  Service  by  the  government.  In 
addition.  Messer  proposes  four  minim^ti 
standards  for  passenger  service.  These  in- 
clude meal  service  on  trains  traveling  more 
than  250  mUes,  "adequate"  sleeping  oar  ar- 
rangements on  trains  running  between  10:00 
P.M.  and  8:00  A.M.,  "clean  and  sanitary" 
coaches  Inside  and  out,  with  air  condition- 
ing, heating,  rest  rooms,  and  water  foimtains 
that  work,  and  an  average  passenger  train 
speed  equal  to  that  of  a  company's  fastest 
freight  train.  Messer  contends  that  "a  'con- 
siderable portion'  of  the  passenger  business 
could  be  retrieved  ...  'If  the  defeatist  atti- 
tude of  the  raU  carriers  could  be  over- 
come.' "  «  This  set  of  proposals  seems  to  be 
sound  and  reasonable.  The  public  participa- 
tion he  proposes  (such  as  stations  being 
bought  by  the  cities  and  tax  deductions  for 
the  railroads  which  the  government  would 
probably  have  to  be  reimbursed  for)  may  be 
enough  to  stlmiUate  public  use  of  the  raU- 
roads. These  proposals,  however,  stand  little 
chance  of  succese  as  "most  rail  executives 
take  a  dim  view  of  all   [of  them.]"* 

Very  recenUy,  the  idea  of  "federal  nU  high- 
ways" was  proposed.  This  plan  caUed  for  the 
government  to  buy  short  sections  of  track 
and  charge  the  raUroads  tolls  Just  as  trucks 
must  pay  tolls  on  turnpikes.  Theee  seotlons 
of  track  would  be  open  for  use  by  any  rail- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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road  and  the  government  would  pay  the  up- 
keep costs.  The  result  of  this  plan  would  be 
a  more  fiexible  and  efficient  raUroad  system.* 
This  plan  Is  sensible  as  it  is  rather  ridiculous 
and  expensive  for  two  raUroads  travedling 
between  the  same  two  points  to  lay  separate 
raU  systems  when  they  coiUd  share  the  same 
raUs.  An  addition  to  tills  plan  caUs  for  the 
government  to  encourage  "metropolitan-area 
bodies"  to  control  commuter  services  and  co- 
ordinate systems."  Once  again  this  seems  to 
be  a  sound  idea,  as  cities  already  have  transit 
authorities  for  bus  travel. 

Another  proposal  made  recently  shows 
some  extremely  positive  potential.  If  the 
plans  for  this  proposal  are  approved  by  the 
ICC,  which  is  likely,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  will  be  the  first  railroad  to 
be  owned  by  its  employees.  The  plans  call  for 
the  C.  &  NW.  to  be  bought  from  Northwest 
Industries  for  $420  mUlion.  The  employees 
wo\Ud  then  be  able  to  buy  between  $5,000  and 
$100,000  worth  of  stock  in  their  raUroad.  It  is 
felt  that  a  setup  such  as  this  may  alleviate 
the  problem  of  conflicts  between  investors 
and  workers  since  the  workers  would  also  be 
the  Investors.  Another  common  problem  is 
that  workers  are  frequently  at  odds  with  their 
company;  this  plan  would  make  the  workers 
enthusiastic  "toward  their  Jobs  and  the  over- 
all operation"  of  the  raUroad.«  This  plan  is 
very  promising,  especiaUy  since  several  raU 
unions,  whose  positions  could  be  weakened 
by  this  plan,  are  endorsing  it.** 

A  final  set  of  proposals  to  be  discussed 
involves  those  presented  by  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization 

(ASTRO)  on  June  30, 1970.  ThU  organization 
created  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads in  September  of  1969,"  U  an  attempt 
by  the  railroad  themselves  to  discover  their 
problems  and  ways  to  solve  them.  The  report, 
which  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  paper,' 
seems  to  be  very  precise  in  the  specification 
of  the  raUroads'  problems  and  solutions;  now 
aU  that  needs  to  be  done  with  these  fine 
conclusions  is  to  have  the  raUroads  act  upon 
them.« 

Solutions  to  the  passenger  train's  prob- 
lems have  not  been  all  talk  and  no  action. 
Since  1961,  New  Jersey  has  paid  the  raUroads 
in  that  state  at  least  $78.4  million  to  provide 
commuter  service."  The  Florida  East  Coast 
RaUway  has  taken  successful  steps  on  its 
freight  runs  that  other  raUroads  should  con- 
sider for  implementation  on  their  remaining 
passenger  runs.  Before  a  strUte  hit  the  raU- 
way In  the  early  1960's,  three  five-man  crews 
were  required  to  make  the  eight-hour  run 
between  JacksonviUe  and  Miami.  One  crew 
would  get  off  the  train  after  about  two  and 
one  half  hours  and  woiUd  have  earned  one 
day's  pay.  But  when  the  train  made  the  re- 
turn run  from  Miami,  the  same  crew  would 
get  back  on  the  train  and  ride  another  two 
and  one  half  hours;  therefore,  after  a  total 
of  about  five  hours  of  work  in  one  day.  they 
would  be  paid  for  two  days  of  work!  When 
the  railroad  workers  went  on  strike,  the  raU- 
way hired  new  employees.  Since  that  time, 
only  one  crew  of  five  rides  the  train  between 
JacksonviUe  and  Miami,  and  it  gets  paid  for 
eight  hours  of  work.  Because  of  this,  the 
raUway's  revenues  are  up  to  $30  mlUion — the 
highest  Since  World  War  Two.  As  a  result  of 
their  Jobs,  the  unionized  workera,  who  are 
stUl  on  strike,  are  quite  angry  with  the  raU- 
road. It  U  unfortunate  that  this  Is  so  since 
the  head  of  the  raUroad  is  in  his  eighties,  and 
his  death  could  mean  the  end  of  a  profitable 
raUroad.»»  Why?  This  needs  at  least  a  clause 
of  explanation. 

The  future  of  passenger  trains  making 
short  runs  (260  miles)  looks  hopeful.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rallroar:  (previously 
mentioned  as  a  leader  in  innovations  and  now 
the  C  Sc  O/B  &  O)  bad  "auto-on-the-train" 
service  in  1967  and  wants  to  try  a  fare  sys- 
tem that  would  cut  losses  by  $1  mUUon  a 
ye«u:.  This  system  calls  for  a  10%  discount 
In  fares  for  riding  on  off-peak  days  (315  a 
year)    on  trips  of  100  miles  or  more.  Pas- 
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sengers  would  also  be  offered  four-week 
passes  for  unlimited  travel  on  the  C  &  O/ 
B  &  O  for  only  $185." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Senator  Claiborne 
PeU's  proposals  of  1962  were  finally  realized 
on  September  30,  1965  when  Lyndon  John- 
son signed  the  High-Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act.  This  act  authorized  $90  mlUlon 
for  new  passenger  equipment  and  research 
which  was  the  groundwork  for  the  Metroimer 
between  Boeton  and  Washington,  D  C  "  On 
October  3,  1966.  three  demonstration  projects 
of  this  act  were  revealed.  One  was  featured 
on  the  Seal>oerd  Coast  Line  between  Alex- 
andrU.  Virginia,  and  JacksonviUe.  The  run 
featured  double-decker  trains  into  which 
passengers  could  drive  their  cars  and  en- 
Joy  the  ride  by  getting  out  of  their  cars  and 
watching  television,  eating,  resting,  or  doing 
Just  about  anything  they  woiUd  choose.**  In 
1967,  a  panel  of  the  Commerce  Department 
proposed  high-speed  rail  transportation  in 
the  Washington  to  Boston  corridor  at  a  price 
of  $7-12  bUUon.  Some  of  the  problems  the 
panel  envisioned  Included  guldeway  mate- 
rials and  construcUon  techniques,  terminal 
design  and  operaUon,  and  service  and  emer- 
gency braking."  By  1969,  the  Metroliner  final- 
ly started  operations  between  Boston  and 
Washington,  D.C.  As  of  that  time,  the  govern- 
ment had  spent  $3  miUlon  on  the  project 
whUe  the  Penn  Central  RaUroad  spent  $46 
mmion.K  This  route  now  features  fifty  cars 
coupled  in  palra  that  can  be  made  into 
trains  of  four,  six,  eight,  or  more  cars. 

The  cruising  speed  of  these  self-propelled 
trains  is  160  mUes  per  hour."  The  cars  are 
carpeted,  quiet,  comfortable,  and  thirty  care 
boast  telephones  that  allow  caUs  to  be  sent 
and  received.  The  Penn  Central  has  said  It 
wUl  experiment  with  ticket  seUlng  and  res- 
ervation methods,  fares,  meals,  schediUes, 
and  the  posslbUlty  of  on-board  entertain- 
ment." The  train  is  popular,  as  the  number 
of  daUy  trips  has  tripled  since  service 
started  in  1969.**  The  patrons  of  the  Metro- 
liner  would  "rather  go  to  Pennsvlvanla  Sta- 
tion in  downtown  Manhattan  and  get  on  a 
fast  train  which  wUl  leave  on  time  rather 
than  take  a  taxi  or  limousine  to  the  airport 
(a  half -hour  trip),  wait  in  the  air  terminal 
(fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes)," •*  or  wait  up 
to  an  hour  above  an  airport  before  their 
plane  can  land. 

The  Canadian  National,  which  ahoiUd  be 
mentioned  because  it  also  has  tracks  m 
the  United  States,  appears  to  be  mnirtng  prog- 
ress In  the  passenger  situation.  In  1961. 
when  the  CN,  which  has  been  nationalized 
since  1919,  was  bound  by  government  orders 
to  keep  its  passenger  trains  rimnlng,  it  de- 
cided to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 
The  raUroad  slashed  its  fares  up  to  50%  In 
some  places,  produced  modem  and  faster 
trains,  sold  tickets  by  maU  and  on  credit 
and  adopted  a  "Car-Oo-RaU"  plan  whereby 
customers  send  their  cars  ahead  to  their 
destination  and  arrive  to  find  them  washed  •» 
In  addition,  much  advertising  was  done  and 
honky-tonk  pianists  were  employed  on  the 
trains."  High-fashion  uniforms  were  also  de- 
signed for  the  hostesses,  and  first  class  travel- 
lere  received  a  free  meal  in  their  seats."  The 
resxUt  of  aU  ttas  was  an  increase  in  revenues 
and  passenger  mUes.  The  main  asset  of  the 
CN  Is  its  Turbos — gasoline  turbine  engines 
that  are  streamlined  and  easUy  serviced.  Be- 
cause of  these  engines,  the  335  mUe  route 
between  Toronto  and  Montreal  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  four  hour  trip  by  raU  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  84  mUes  per  hour.**  The  fares  on 
this  train,  known  as  the  Rapido,  are  re- 
markable. In  1968,  the  cost  of  a  first  class 
fare,  including  dinner,  was  $15.00  whUe  coach 
fare  was  $8.00.  The  train  was  so  popular 
that  space  bad  to  be  reserved  one  week  in 
advance.  By  comparison,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's Chlcagoan,  in  1968,  covered  an  equal 
distance  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago  In 
six  hours.  First  class  fare,  excluding  meals, 
was  $26.74,  coach  fare  was  $16.25,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  make  reservations.*> 
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The  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway 
Is  an  example  of  another  successful  rail  pas- 
senger service.  In  1956.  It  ranked  seventh 
among  U.S.  commuter  railroads  and  had  a 
huge  deficit.  In  1966,  It  ranked  second  only 
to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  In  New  Tork 
and  carried  80,000  passengers  a  day.  What 
catised  such  a  remarkable  recovery  in  this 
ten-year  period?  Ben  W.  Helneman,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors,  said.  "The  for- 
mula of  any  successful  merchant:  sell  a 
good  product,  advertise  It,  and  satisfy  the 
customer."  «  Tickets  are  Issued  on  a  monthly 
basis,  and  the  customers  are  given  what  they 
want:  "a  comfortable,  dependable,  prompt 
ride,  shorn  of  frills  and  gimmicks.  No  canned 
music  In  train  or  station.  No  advertisements 
In  the  coaches.  Trains  on  time.  .  .  .""  One 
advertising  method  the  C  &  NW  uses  to  show 
its  superiority  to  crowded  expressways  is  the 
sponsoring  of  helicopter  trafBc-control  re- 
ports on  Chicago  radio.  In  each  of  these  re- 
ports, an  advertisement  (hopefully  heard 
over  car  radios)  Is  broadcasted  urging  peo- 
ple to  avoid  traffic  Jams  by  riding  the  0  & 
NW." 

A  final  example  of  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection is  the  new  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  or  Railpax,  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  on  October  30.  1970.  The  bill  creating 
Railpax  "authorizes  loans  up  to  $300  million 
and  grants  up  to  $40  million  to  improve  rail- 
road equipment  and  passenger  service."" 
Railpax  will  begin  operations  in  March  of 
1971 "  and  will  be  run  by  a  fifteen-man  board 
of  directors:  eight  directors  wUl  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  Senate  approval 
and  the  remaining  seven  will  be  selected  by 
the  stockholders  In  the  corporation.™  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe, 
has  already  established  the  sixteen  primary 
routes  of  the  corporation  which  will  serve 
85%  of  the  nation's  population  now  served 
by  passenger  service." 

Money  for  Railpax  wlU  be  obtained  as  fol- 
lows. In  addition  to  the  government  aid  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  public  wUl  be  able  to  buy 
stock  in  the  corporation,  and  railroads  will 
pay  $200  milUoin,"  based  on  a  tentative  for- 
mxila,  of  paying  50%  of  the  savings  raUroads 
will  make  after  passenger  service  is  dropped, 
to  Railpax  In  each  of  three  years.  In  return 
tor  this  contribution,  railroads  will  be  paid 
when  they  run  passenger  trains™  and  will 
have  the  privilege  of  electing  three  directors 
to  the  board.'* 

This  system  assiires  passenger  service  until 
1975.  One  half  of  today's  55,000  miles  of  pas- 
senger tracks  may  be  abandoned,  as  most 
trains  would  run  "over  short-haul,  high- 
density  corridors."  "  The  corporation  will  also 
set  standards  of  service  which  It  hopes  to 
Improve.™  Tickets  are  envisioned  as  being 
Issued  by  computerized  service  and  fares 
may  be  lower  with  famUy  rates,  weekend 
rates,  and  off-season  ratea.'^ 

This  is  the  way  passenger  service  In  the 
United  States  stands  today.  Railpax  appears 
to  be  a  sound  plan  which  wUl  hopefully  save 
the  rapidly  vanishing  passenger  train.  The 
only  thing  that  will  determine  the  success  of 
any  of  these  plans,  though,  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  \^ae  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Recent  skyjackmgs  could  boost 
passenger  service,  as  It  Is  especially  difficult 
to  hijack  a  train.  Trains  also  have  fewer  fatal 
accidents  than  airplanes.™  The  practicality 
of  the  automobile,  which  Is  popular  because 
of  Its  privacy,  is  being  seriously  questioned 
today  due  to  traffic  Jams,  parking  problems, 
and  pollution  problems.  Railroads,  ecological- 
ly speaking,  bxim  less  fuel,  use  less  land,  and 
create  less  air  pollution.™ 

When  these  factors  are  considered  by  the 
wise  American,  he  soon  discovers  that  rail 
travel  Is  the  solution  to  many  of  his  trans- 
portation problems,  To  convince  all  of  the 
American  people  of  the  merits  of  rail  travel 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  take  advantage 
of  them,  Is  to  save  America's  passenger  trains. 
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""What's  Being  Planned  to  Save  Rail 
Travel?,"  U.S.  News  <b  World  Report,  pp.  58- 
59. 

"•"Passenger  Trains:  Rescue  Near?,"  US 
News  &  World  Report,  p.  83. 

"  Ibid. 

"  "Uncle.  Can  You  Spare  Some  Millions?," 
Time,  p.  76.  See  also,  "Passenger  Trains:  Res- 
cue Near?,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  p.  83. 

"  "Passenger  Trains:  Rescue  Near?."  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  p.  83.  ASTRO  sup- 
ports the  Idea  of  consolidating  all  intercity 
passenger  trains  imder  one  corporation. 
(ASTRO,  Destination  Service  (Washington 
DC),  p.  8.) 

'^  After  nearly  being  Involved  in  an  air- 
plane crash,  my  father,  an  employee  for  the 
aviation  firm  of  Bendlx,  has  taken  the  train 
to  New  Orleans  on  business  because  he  feels 
it  Is  safer. 
"•De  Bell,  pp.  198,204. 

Thi  astro  Report:  A  Summary 
America's  Sound  Transportation  Review 
Organization  (ASTRO)  was  created  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of 
American  RaUroads  In  September  1969  to 
make  an  ir  -depth  study  of  present  national 
transportation  poUclea  and  recommend  steps 
needed  to  assure  a  balanced  and  progressive 
system. 

Here's  a  sununary  of  ASTRO's  report- 
released  June  30,  1970: 

THE  NEED  POR  RAHJIOADS 

America's  transportation  system  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  nation. 

All  modes  of  transportation — railroads, 
trucks,  barges,  airlines  and  pipelines — wUl 
be  called  upon  to  perform  at  top  efficiency. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  raUroads.  Essen- 
tial today,  they  wUl  be  even  more  important 
tomorrow. 

The  raUroads  are  already  the  nation's  big- 
gest hauler  of  freight,  carrying  41  percent  of 
Intercity  traffic.  By  1980,  they  wUl  handle, 
at  the  very  least,  one-third  more  traffic  than 
now— moving  over  one  triUlon  ton-mUes  a 
year. 

Large  urban  areas  require  raU  service  to 
carry  commuters.  And  the  market  for  me- 
dium distance  raU  travel  in  major  poptils- 
tlon  corridors  has  yet  to  be  defined. 

In  a  society  beset  with  traffic  congestion, 
air  pollution  and  a  scarcity  of  available 
land,  a  viable  raU  system  is  a  national  man- 
date. 

THE  STATUS  OP  U.8.  RAn.ROADS 

Ironically,  the  railroads  have  reached  a 
low  point,  even  as  the  need  for  them  grows. 
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They  are  rapidly  losing  the  abUlty  to  buUd 
for  the  future. 

Earnings  are  the  cornerstone.  If  a  busi- 
ness cannot  earn  money  after  paying  its 
current  experses,  it  has  no  resources  to 
Invest  In  future  growth,  to  repay  debt  or  to 
attract  new  money. 

In  the  case  of  railroads,  every  known 
standard  for  testing  the  health  of  an  Indus- 
try points  to  a  chronic  and  spreading  illr.ess. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years,  earnings  have 
dropped  50  percent. 

Because  of  low  earnings,  railroads  com- 
pare dismally  with  their  competitors  and 
with  industry  In  general.  On  a  comparable 
standard,  a  depositor  can  earn  twice  as 
much  in  an  ordinary  savings  bank  as  rail- 
roads do  on  their  vast  fixed  Investment. 

Were  it  not  for  their  non-transportation 
Income,  railroads  would  be  in  even  worse 
condition.  In  1969,  one-third  of  America's 
raUroads  lost  money  even  after  adding  in 
all  sources  of  Income. 

A  poor  earnings  record  has  forced  im- 
provement programs  to  fall  far  behind  rec- 
ognized needs.  New  raU  and  tie  programs 
have  been  sharply  cut.  Freight  car  short- 
ages continue  to  mean  lost  business.  And 
poor  service  forces  shippers  to  more  ex- 
pensive means  of  transport. 

This  problem  cannot  be  written  off  as  a 
localized  one,  affecting  only  some  railroads 
or  certain  areas.  Railroads  are  highly  inter- 
dependent, with  more  than  half  the  traffic 
moving  over  two  or  more  roads.  Because  rails 
operate  as  an  integrated  national  system, 
the  soundness  of  each  major  raUroad  Is  of 
concern  throughout  the  country. 

THE  NISEDS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  public  Interest  requires  that  tomor- 
row's raUroads  be  thoroughly  modernized — 
not  only  to  expand  capacity  but  to  Improve 
performance.  But  high  quality  service  and 
Impoverished  raUroads  are  not  natural  com- 
panions. 

Between  1970  and  1980.  more  than  >36 
bUUon  must  be  spent  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment. This  greatly  exceeds  the  entire  net  In- 
vestment  In    the   raUrocul    industry   today. 

Almost  half  the  targeted  amount — $18.6 
bUllon— BhoiUd  go  for  new  and  rebuUt  freight 
cars.  A  beefed-up  locomotive  program  wUl 
cost  another  $5.9  bUllon.  RaU  and  tie  re- 
placements and  other  roadway  needs  wUl 
require  another  $11.9  bUIlon. 

The  annual  cash  needed  for  these  pro- 
grams wlU  go  from  $2.4  bUllon  In  1970  to 
$4.5  bUllon  In  1980.  The  average  In  the  past 
three  years  has  been  less  than  $2  bUlion. 
And  these  projected  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  any  possible  further 
Inflation. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  essential  programs  are  clearly  be- 
yond reach  of  today's  raUroads  In  the  present 
environment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  public  should  not 
have  to  endure  the  social  and  economic  costs 
of  a  faUlng  raU  industry.  If  raUroads  cannot 
meo*  the  demands  of  the  future,  the  clear 
alternative  Is  more  slabs  of  concrete  covering 
more  land  removed  from  the  tax  rolls,  more 
crowded  highways,  greater  congestion  In  the 
cities,  higher  consumer  costs  and  greater 
air  pollution. 

Because  of  the  alternatives,  assistance  to 
the  raUroads  is  the  best  and  cheapest  trans- 
portation Investment  government  can  make. 

The  clear  choice  Is  not  whether  there  will 
be  a  rail  network,  but  what  kind.  The  Fed- 
eral government  can  nationalize  the  Industry 
or  allow  it  to  operate  privately.  Either  way, 
money  wlU  be  needed  to  buy  equipment  and 
improve  the  plant. 

Nationalization  is  the  most  expensive  pos- 
sible step.  Some  eet^lmates  go  as  high  as  $60 
billion  Just  to  transfer  ownership,  without 
even  touching  the  capital  needs  at  the 
industry. 

Nationalization,  with  all  its  ooets  and  un- 
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certainties,  is  unnecessary.  A  bold,  but  leas 
drastic,  program  of  creative  Federal  Involve- 
ment can  Insure  railroad  viability. 

The  report  contains  over  30  specific  recom- 
mendations for  a  concerted  action  program. 
They  are  directed  at  four  major  objectives. 
A  Government  mu^t  balance  its  treatment  of 
traruportation 

RaUroads  are  the  only  mode  of  general 
transportation  that  must  provide  for  both 
equipment  and  right-of-way  from  private 
sources.  They  bear  the  entire  cost  of  buUd- 
ing  and  maintaining  the  roadway. 

Their  competitors  operate  on  much  more 
favored  terms.  Federal  and  state  governments 
have  poured  over  $340  bUllon  in  other  forms 
of  transportation.  Trucks,  buses,  airlines  and 
barges  aU  operate  on  rights-of-way  provided" 
by  government.  Althoxigh  some  user  charges 
are  assessed,  in  no  case  do  they  cover  the 
total  cost  of  the  facility. 

Despite  their  Importance,  railroads  can- 
not survive  against  such  government  favor- 
itism. 

1.  Rail  transportation  faculties  must  be 
exempt  from  local  property  taxation.  Because 
state  and  local  governments  have  depended 
upon  these  taxes,  the  Federal  government 
shoiUd  reimburse  the  states  for  the  revenue 
lost.  This  Is  consistent  with  the  tax-sharing 
concept. 

As  to  other  types  of  state  taxes.  Congress 
must,  without  delay,  end  the  historic  pattern 
of  tax  discrimination  against  railroads. 

2.  Over  5,000  people  are  killed  or  Injured 
each  year  at  crossings  between  highways  and 
railroads.  There  Is  already  available  $530 
million  a  year  In  Federaf  funds  to  eliminate 
these  safety  hazards,  but  present  law  does 
not  require  those  sums  to  be  spent.  The  Con- 
gress should  direct  that  these  monies  be 
used.  The  program  should  not  be  restricted, 
as  it  u  now,  to  so-caUed  "Federal-aid"  high- 
ways. 

3.  Present  highway  trust  funds  should  be 
merged  into  a  general  surface  transportation 
fund  to  which  raUroads  would  also  con- 
tribute. 

The  Federal  government  should  be  allowed 
to  allocate  monies  from  the  fund  in  recogni- 
tion of  public  need.  Reduction  of  air  poUu- 
tlon  and  highway  congestion  and  better  land 
use  in  cities  should  be  Included  In  defining 
public  need. 

Those  raUroads  which  desire  to  improve 
their  rights-of-way,  over  and  above  past 
levels,  could  draw  up  to  $400  mUllon  an- 
nually from  the  fund. 

4.  The  Federal  government  should  also 
guarantee  loans,  up  to  $400  mlUlon  annuaUy. 
for  those  raUroads  seeking  to  Impove  their 
facilities. 

5.  Rapid  tax  amortization  should  be  al- 
lowed to  encourage  investment  In  new  tech- 
nology. And  the  rail  Industry's  investment 
In  "fixed  pUnt" — grading  and  tunneling— 
should  be  depreciable  for  tax  purposes. 

6.  Railroads  shoiUd  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance  after  natural  disasters.  Just  as  the 
highways  which  paraUel  them. 

7.  WhUe  railroads  are  rebuilding  for  the 
future,  the  nation  must  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  level  of  equipment  to  overcome 
present  deficiencies  and  keep  pace  with  In- 
creasing demands.  This  requires  four  pro- 
grams: 

a.  RaUroad  loans  to  buy  new  equipment 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

b.  The  Federal  government  should  help  In- 
ject 50.000  new  freight  cars  a  year  Into  the 
fleet.  It  should  loan  raUroads  the  20  percent 
dovTn  payment  to  buy  locomotives  and  types 
of  freight  cars  which  are  In  short  supply. 
The  government  advance  woiUd  be  repaid  at 
4  percent  interest.  The  government  should 
also  reimburse  raUroads  for  Interest  rates 
over  4  per  cent  on  the  remaining  80  percent 
borrowed  from  private  sources. 

c.  As  a  long-range  measure,  the  Congress 
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should  charter  a  non-profit  corporation 
charged  with  supplying  a  "free-running" 
fleet  of  general  purpose  freight  cars  for  use 
nationwide.  This  fleet  would  be  directed  at 
reducing  year-round  shortages,  but  could 
also  help  to  meet  peak  seasonal  demands. 

d.  To  spur  new  equipment  purchases,  the 
Investment  tax  credit — the  most  effective  tax 
Incentive — should  be  restored. 

8.  Research  and  development  efforts  should 
also  be  balanced  among  the  transportation 
modes:  currently,  less  than  4  percent  of  Fed- 
eral transportation  research  Is  spent  on  rail- 
roads. In  cooperation  with  the  railroad  In- 
dustry, the  Federal  goveriunent  should  de- 
velop a  ten-year  research  program  with  a 
target  of  (100  million  annually. 

B.  Regulation  should  be  rationalized,  man- 

agement  initiative  encouraged 
Railroads  are  competitors  in  the  real  mar- 
ket place,  but  are  treated  as  a  19th  Century 
monopoly  In  the  eyes  of  the  law.  This  results 
In  taxing  the  consumer  with  high-cost  and 
Inefficient  transportation. 

1.  A  new  agency  should  be  created  to  regu- 
late all  modes  with  equality.  The  promotion 
of  speclflc  modes  should  be  divorced  from  the 
regulatory  function. 

2.  The  new  agency  should  encourage  free- 
dom of  pricing  as  well  as  experimentation.  If 
lower  rates  are  called  for  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness or  to  retain  present  traffic,  railroads 
should  be  allowed  to  drop  them  to  any  level 
which  resvilts  in  improved  earnings.  If  high- 
er rates  are  required  to  meet  higher  operat- 
ing costs,  they  should  be  allowed  auto- 
matically, up  to  a  maximum  of  6  percent 
annually. 

3.  The  burden  of  overlapping  state  rate 
regulation  should  be  removed. 

4.  E^xcept  for  certain  movements  of  farm 
products,  all  conunerclal  transportation  rates 
should  be  publicly  disclosed  and  price  struc- 
tures brought  in  the  open. 

6.  The  new  regulatory  agency  should  be 
permitted  to  experiment  with  free  rates  on 
selected  commodities  to  see  whether  the  na- 
tional interest  wo\iId  be  better  served  with 
less  regulation. 

6.  The  regtilatory  pace  must  be  stepped  up 
so  that  day-to-day  decisions  can  be  made 
without  awaiting  years  of  uncertainty. 

".  Present  "hands-off"  policies  against  rail- 
roads combining  with  other  modes  should  be 
modlfled.  Transportation  companies  should 
be  Intermodal  because  transportation  is  in- 
termodal  and  because  shippers  will  receive 
better  and  cheaper  service.  The  new  regula- 
tory agency  could  oversee  the  creation  of 
multi-modal  transportation  companies  on  an 
experimental  basis  with  the  power  to  impose 
safeguards  agalnot  possible  abuse. 

8.  Railroads  should  be  given  more  freedom 
in  pruning  branch  lines  which  fall  to  cover 
costs. 

9.  Sound  railroad  mergers  should  be  de- 
cided expeditiously. 

C.  Fairness  and  realism  should  govern  rail 

passenger  service 

The  rail  mode  can  be  a  valuable  instru- 
ment in  present  and  future  transportation 
planning,  alleviating  automobile,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  airway  congestion. 

1.  Rail  commuter  operations  in  major  cities 
must  be  continued  and  improved.  Govern- 
ment funds  should  be  available  for  planning 
efforts  as  well  as  for  acquiring  new  equip- 
ment and  upgrading  fixed  plant.  State  and 
regional  commissions  must  develop  concrete 
programs  for  placing  essential,  but  unprofi- 
table, commuter  service  under  public  spon- 
sorship. 

2.  The  market  for  high-speed,  medium- 
distance  rail  service  between  Washington- 
New  York  and  other  possible  "corridors" 
should  be  more  extensively  explored.  The 
Federal  goveriunent  shovUd  finance  basic 
market  and  technological  research,  including 
the  cost  of  preserving  service  pending  the 
conclusion  of  further  research. 
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3.  In  long-distance  service,  the  airways  and 
highways  have  clear  inherent  advantages. 
The  operation  of  long-haul  passenger  trains 
under  continuing  heavy  losses  has  been  the 
single  largest  drain  imposed  by  government 
on  the  rail  industry.  Properly  funded  and 
soundly  managed,  a  PederaUy  chartered  rail 
corporation  can  become  the  overdue  vehicle 
to  rationalize  the  Intercity  rail  passenger 
structure  while  relieving  carriers  of  their 
losses. 

D.   Railroad   management   and   labor  must 
cooperate 

1.  Railroad  managers  must  make  a  thor- 
ough self-assessment  of  the  industry's  major 
shortcomings.  In  particular,  railroads  must 
improve  their  record  for  working  together 
on  Internal  problems,  using  arbitration  ma- 
chinery, wherever  possible,  to  iron  out  intra- 
industry  disputes. 

2.  Railroads  have  not  shown  a  uniform 
dedication  to  qualify  service  and  customer 
needs.  They  must  improve  their  marketing 
research,  concentrate  on  better  techniques 
for  profit  analjrsls,  and  recruit  more  aggres- 
sively in  colleges  and  business  schools. 

3.  The  railroad  problem  will  not  be  re- 
solved without  complete  labor-management 
teamwork.  RaUroad  labor,  therefore,  must 
approach  the  bargaining  table  with  states- 
manship In  dealing  with  the  need  to  achieve 
better  use  of  manpower  and  to  realize  the 
benefits  which  can  result  from  advances  in 
technology. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  F.  HEAVEY 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  that 
Joseph  P.  Heavey,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  California  earthquake  of  February 
9,  1971,  died  on  February  6,  1972,  in 
San  Diego. 

Mr.  Heavey  was  the  acting  director  of 
the  San  Fernando,  Calif.,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  when  the  facility 
was  demolished  by  the  earthquake.  There 
was  loss  of  life  at  the  VA  hospital— 46 
pati^its  and  employees.  There  would 
have  been  more,  except  for  Joe  Heavey. 
He  took  personal  charge  minutes  after 
the  earthquake  struck,  and  buildings 
were  still  tumbling  to  the  earth.  For  days, 
he  never  stopped.  He  pitched  in  person- 
ally to  reach  hospitalized  veterans  and 
employees  moaning  in  the  debris.  He 
remained  on  the  job,  hour  after  hour, 
directing  rescue  operations,  devising  pro- 
cediu-es  on  the  site  for  the  transfer  of 
patients  and  employees,  arranged  for 
onsite  treatment,  and  worked  tirelessly 
during  the  aftermath  period  to  help  pa- 
tients, employees,  tmd  next  of  kin. 

He  was  awarded  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Exceptional  Service  Award  and 
Gold  Medal.  This  is  the  ttgency's  highest 
employee  honor.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
head  of  the  VA,  said: 

We  will  be  forever  Indebted  to  Joe  Heavey 
for  his  magnificent  dedication  during  the 
earthquake  emergency.  Joe  has  had  an  excel- 
lent record  of  service  to  veterans  for  25  years 
as  an  employee  of  the  VA,  and  his  work  his- 
tory has  been  characterized  by  continuing 
superlative  efforts.  Joe  Heavey  is  a  civil  ser- 
vant In  the  truest  meaning  of  those  words. 
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I  can  add  that  Joe  Heavey's  life  style 
was  a  life  of  achievement,  a  life  of  serv- 
ice. But,  more  importantly,  it  is  a  life  of 
love.  Joe  dedicated  his  life  to  helping 
veterans,  especisdly  those  in  need  of  med- 
ical attention.  Veterans  everywhere  will 
miss  Joe  Heavey  because  he  was  able  to 
fashion  accomplishments  and  success  far 
in  excess  of  that  expected  of  oae  man  in 
one  lifetime. 
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GEORGIA'S  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY 75 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF   CEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  unfinished  portion  of  Interstate 
Highway  75  in  Georgia  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
controversy. 

The  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  urging  "the 
immediate  approval  of  a  feasible  and 
prudent  route"  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  tills  interstate  highway. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  have  been 
delivered  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  Members  of  the 
congresslcHial  delegations  of  all  States 
traversed  by  1-75.  However,  I  want  to 
make  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  those  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
A  Resolution 

Urging  tbe  immediate  approval  of  a  feasible 
and  pruden/t  route  for  the  remaining  portion 
of  Interstate  Highway  75  in  Georgia;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Whereas,  the  State  Highway  Department 
of  Georgia  has  conducted  or  caused  to  be 
coiKlucted  exhaustive  studies  of  all  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  locations  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  Interstate  Highway  76 
in  Georgia;   and 

Whereas,  all  these  alternative  locations  for 
the  Highway  across  some  portion  of  Lake 
Allatoona  and  public  lands  designated  for 
public  use  now  or  In  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Highway  Department 
has  recommended  the  location  shown  by 
these  studies  to  be  the  best  and  most  feasible 
route  and  the  one  shown  to  affect  the  en- 
vironment and  ecology  of  the  area  in  the 
least  amount  practicable;  and 

Whereas,  eighteen  persons  have  been  killed 
and  three  hundred  thirty-seven  have  sus- 
tained injuries  on  the  only  route  now  avail- 
able during  the  last  fourteen  months  while 
these  studies  have  been  underway;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  rapid  completion  of 
a  safer,  modem  highway  is  obvious  and  con- 
curred in  by  all  citizens  and  motorists;  and 

Whereas,  the  completion  rather  than  the 
location  is  our  overriding  concern;  and 

Whereas,  the  great  majority  of  residents 
of  the  area,  local  and  State  elected  of- 
ficials, groups  of  private  citizens,  and  others 
concerned  with  conservation,  environment 
and  ecology,  and  officials  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  highway  loca- 
tions have  approved  and  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommended location. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  members  of  this 
body  hereby  endorse  the  recommendation  of 
the  State   Highway   Department   of  Georgia 


and  urge  its  Immediate  approval  by  the  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Transportation  as  the  only  fea- 
sible and  prudent  route. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  body  here- 
by urges  the  State  Highway  Department  of 
Georgia  to  use  aU  haste  and  dUigence  to 
complete  Interstate  75  as  soon  as  possible 
upon  the  approval  of  the  route  by  the  U.  8. 
Secretary  of  Tran6p>ortation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  appropriate 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  delivered  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Georgia  Con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  the  Congres- 
sional delegations  of  all  States  traversed  by 
Interstate  Highway  76. 


DEFICITS  UNLIMITED 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
entation of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which 
begins  this  July,  coupled  with  its  admis- 
sion that  the  budget  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  will  run  an  almost  incredible 
$38.8  billion  in  the  red.  marks  the  sur- 
render of  our  political  leadership — at 
least  for  the  time  being — to  Federal  defi- 
cits as  a  way  of  life.  History  shows  un- 
mistakably that  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  that  way  of  life  is  nmaway  in- 
flaticm,  the  collapse  of  the  value  of  the 
Nation's  money. 

Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
January  26: 

I  don't  think  any  government  will  ever 
again  try  to  balance  the  budget  when  the 
economy  Is  well  below  full  employment. 

Since  truly  full  employment  is  virtu- 
ally unattainable  and  government  has 
every  incentive  to  describe  almost  any 
existing  imemployment  as  well  below  the 
desired  level,  this  means,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  continuing  deficits  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  Further  evidence  that 
this  is  now  our  policy  was  given  last  year 
when  the  bill  raising  the  debt  ceiling 
authorized,  for  the  first  time,  long  rather 
than  only  short-term  loans  to  finance  the 
deficit. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  clearly 
just  what  a  large  and  continuing  Federal 
deficit  does  to  our  economy.  The  deficit 
is  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  reve- 
nues— of  money  going  out  of  Government 
over  money  coming  In.  The  extra  m<mey 
being  spent  is  obtained  from  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  in  return  for  the  Govern- 
ment's promise  to  repay.  That  promise, 
like  a  Government  bond,  immediately  be- 
comes an  asset  of  the  bank,  on  which  it 
may  lend  money  and  obtain  currency. 
This  new  money  is  backed  by  no  actual 
economic  productivity.  Therefore,  it  di- 
lutes the  value  of  aU  the  dollars  now  in 
circulation  by  the  proportion  that  the 
deficit  bears  to  this  total— a  very  signif- 
icant proportion  where  the  deficit  is 
nearly  $40  billion.  This  means  more  in- 
flation, open  or  hidden,  regardless  of 
whatever  price  and  wage  controls  we  try 
to  impose.  When  the  controls  fail,  as 
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they  usually  do,  there  is  visible  inflation. 
To  the  extent  that  they  succeed  in  hold- 
ing prices  down  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time,  shortages  develop  in  the 
price-controlled  products,  because  they 
become  no  longer  profltable  to  produce. 

The  $38.8  billion  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  by  far  the  largest  Federal 
deficit  in  our  entire  history  except  for 
World  War  II.  The  administration  esti- 
mates a  deficit  of  "only"  $25  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  But  last  year  its  es- 
timate of  this  year's  deficit  was  just  $14 
billion,  which  ttimed  out  to  be  short  by 
$25  billion.  If  the  current  estimate  is  as 
far  off  the  mark  as  last  year's,  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1973  could  reach  $50 
billion. 

Charles  Bartletfs  widely  circulated 
newspaper  column,  in  the  week  of  the 
budget  announcement,  made  a  fascinat- 
ing and  significant  comparison  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973  with  that  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy  just 
10  years  ago,  for  fiscal  1963.  During  those 
10  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  just  9  percent,  but  the 
Federal  budget  went  up  nearly  150  per- 
cent. 

Federal  payments  for  welfare  rose  from 
$2.6  billion  to  $12.3  billion.  Federal  aid 
to  education  rose  from  $702  million  to 
$5.1  bilUon.  Federal  appropriations  for 
manpower  training  and  development  rose 
from  $60  million  to  $5.1  billion.  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments  went 
up  from  $9.9  billion  to  a  staggering  $43.8 
billion,  including  $5  billion  in  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  revenue  sharing.  Alice 
would  feel  right  at  home  in  wonderland 
with  that  item — the  Federal  Government 
sharing  $5  billion  of  the  $38.8  bilUon  in 
revenue  it  does  not  have. 

It  would  be  hard  to  argue  against  Mr. 
Bartletfs  conclusion  after  looking  at  this 
budget:  "Nixon  is  asserting  his  creden- 
tials as  a  Keynesian." 


MAJORITY  LEADER'S  SPEECH  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  CAPITOL  DEMO- 
CRAIIC  CLUB 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able Hale  Boggs,  spoke  today  before  the 
National  Capitol  Democratic  Club  at  the 
Madison  Hotel.  Because  of  the  timeliness, 
eloquence  and  perceptiveness  of  this  ad- 
dress, I  would  like  to  share  it  with  our 
colleagues.  The  text  of  the  speech  fol- 
lows: 

The  gentleman  I  am  about  to  introduce 
needs  no  introduction.  A  truer  statement 
could  not  be  made  for  everyone  here  knows 
him  and  his  good  works,  but  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  say  some  of  the  many  things 
that  are  in  our  hearts. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  Democrat  and  one  of  them  is  Hale 
Boggs.  I  want  to  be  on  the  same  side  with 
him  in  any  battle  for  he  is  a  winner. 

Since  1940  he  has  represented  the  sec- 
ond district   of  Louisiana.   At  the  time   of 
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his  election  he  was  the  youngest  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Congress — 26. 

I  said  he  had  been  in  the  Congress  con- 
tlnuoiiBly  since  first  elected,  but  I  shovUd 
say  he  took  time  off  for  service  in  the  Navy 
for  four  years  and  then  was  reelected  to  the 
80th  Congress — the  "good  for  nothing,  do 
nothing  80th  Congress".  It  took  him  Just 
2  years  to  change  that  reputation  to  Demo- 
cratic action. 

In  the  House  he  continually  advanced  In 
the  ranks  of  Democratic  leadership  because 
of  his  hard  work,  devotion  to  the  principles 
which  have  made  our  country  great  cou- 
pled with  outstanding  ability  and  the  highest 
Integrity. 

In  1955  he  was  elected  deputy  whip  by 
his  fellow  Members,  and  In  1962,  named 
majority  whip — in  1971  he  was  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  majority  leader,  the  chief 
spokesman  and  fioor  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  by  his  fellow 
Members  in  the  House  as  majority  leader 
he  was  the  ranking  Democratic  member  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

His  entire  record  in  the  public  service  to 
our  country  has  been  one  of  complete  loyalty 
to  country  and  service  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  There  has  been  no  Job  too  small  or 
too  big  for  him  to  take,  if  called  upon. 

A  keystone  of  that  loyalty  has  been  party 
loyalty— loyalty  to  his  President,  his  Speaker 
and  the  party  organization.  There  may  be 
times  in  the  battle  when  all  of  us  may  have 
our  own  feelings  and  preferences,  but  when 
the  die  is  cast  and  the  coxirse  decided  upon, 
our  choice  must  be  to  advance  It,  if  our 
party  U  to  achieve  its  destiny.  This  is  the 
kind  of  loyalty  Hale  Boggs  Elves  u*. 

Another  reason  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat is  because  of  Llndy  Boggs  because  she 
is  a  lovrty  and  gracious  lady  and  because  she 
puts  everything  she  has  into  service  to  her 
country.  She  ranks  on  a  par  with  Hale  in 
service  to  the  Democratic  Party  all  over  the 
Nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  has  been 
identified  with  every  forward  movement  and 
with  every  committee  or  group  that  works  for 
our  mutual  Interest. 

And  then  I  must  say  with  a  touch  of 
nostalgia  because  it  takes  me  back  a  long 
time  in  Washington,  that  they  have  a  son 
Tonmiy  who  has  been  born,  grown  to  man- 
hood and  run  for  Congress  since  I  have  been 
here.  Thank  God  he  U  a  chip  off  the  old 
block,  as  we  say  in  Missouri.  The  kind  of 
young  leader  we  need  and  the  kind  I  am 
happy  to  see  assume  responsibility. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
for  the  outstanding  delegation  they  have 
sent  to  the  Congress.  We  are  Indebted  that 
Hale  Boggs  has  been  chosen  by  them  since 
1940.  As  Mike  Klrwan  would  say,  he  has 
passed  the  acid  test. 

He  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny — a  des- 
tiny whose  full  dimensions  history  has  yet 
to  unfold. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Address  by  U.S.  Representative  Hale  Boggs 
It  U  a  special  pleasure  to  have  been  invited 
to  talk  to  the  National  Capital  Democratic 
Club. 

This  organization,  which  includes  so  many 
of  my  oldest  friends,  is  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  national  Democratic  Party.  Your 
membership  includes  many  of  the  architects 
of  the  policies  and  programs  of  our  party 
and  country  over  the  past  thirty  years.  The 
ideas  exchanged  here  often  find  their  way 
into  the  platform  of  our  party  and  the  pro- 
grams of  our  Government. 

It  is  now  more  important  than  ever  that 
you  carry  on  the  tradition,  for  this  is  an 
election  year,  and  a  very  important  one  in- 
deed. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  work 
of  the  92nd  Congress  in  the  context  of  this 
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election  year  and  the  overall  task  confront- 
ing the  Democratic  Party. 

That  task  is  to  unite  our  party,  regain 
the  White  Hovtse,  and  restore  our  country  to 
the  road  of  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  past  three  years  have  taken  our  coun- 
try well  off  that  road. 

With  five  million  Americans  unemployed, 
with  the  first  foreign  trade  deficit  in  this 
century,  with  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad,  out  economy  Is 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  forty  years. 

For  three  years  we  have  watched  America 
slip  back  into  the  old  way  of  Republican 
indifference  and  Inaction.  We  have  seen  un- 
employment rise  to  its  highest  level  in  ten 
years.  We  have  seen  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct decline  and  27  percent  of  o\ir  country's 
industrial  capacity  become  idled.  We  have 
witnessed  Americans  slipping  back  into  the 
poverty  from  which  they  have  only  recently 
escaped. 

Five  years  ago  our  country  was  the  number 
one  maniifacturer  and  trader  In  the  world. 
Our  Nation  proudly  led  the  globe  in  com- 
merce, and  our  economy  was  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

Today,  this  Is  no  longer  true.  The  dollar, 
once  the  kingpin  of  currencies,  has  lost  its 
underpinning  and  become  an  object  of  in- 
ternational speculation.  Our  trade,  our  In- 
dustrial production,  and  our  National  growth 
have  been  stunted. 

At  home  Americans  have  lost  confidence  in 
their  Government  as  they  watched  the  ad- 
ministration pursue  a  zig  zag  path  in  do- 
mestic policy.  And  abroad,  some  of  our  closest 
friends  and  oldest  allies  have  been  stunned 
as  the  administration  turned  twenty-five 
year  old  friendships  into  icy  and  uneasy 
relations. 

The  Administration  refers  to  its  "flexibil- 
ity" in  matters  of  policy,  but  in  truth  it  is 
an  inconsistency  bom  of  indecision.  An  ad- 
ministration cannot  devote  all  of  its  time  to 
getting  elected  and  expect  policy  matters  to 
take  care  of  themselvee.  The  White  House  Is 
a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  In  Itself. 

We  Democrats  miist  ignore  those  who  say 
that  our  party  cannot  be  united  .  .  .  that  the 
next  four  years  belong  to  this  administra- 
tion and  to  the  Republican  party. 

We  miist  remember  that  President  Nixon 
is  a  minority  President,  who  was  elected  in 
1968  with  44%  of  the  vote.  We  must  recall  the 
congressional  elections  of  1970,  when  the  Re- 
publican p€U-ty  conducted  one  of  the  most 
heavily  financed  and  inflammatory  cam- 
paigns in  memory,  and  wsis  solidly  rebuffed 
at  the  polls. 

We  must  recall  that  Gallup  Poll  last  week 
which  showed  the  President  In  almost  a  dead 
beat  with  Ed  Muskie. 

Now,  after  four  years  of  non-leadership, 
the  Administration  is  adopting  the  last  ref- 
uge of  bad  domestic  politics — the  rrte  of  in- 
ternational statesman — and  running  on  a 
slogan  of  prosperity  and  peace  when  in  fact 
we  have  neither. 

I  And  it  ironic  that  President  Nixon  per- 
sists In  blaming  our  economic  difficulties  on 
the  war.  The  President  and  other  Republi- 
cans seem  to  believe  that  our  society  csoinot 
maintain  full  employment  except  in  time  of 
war  or  preparations  for  war.  I  unequivocally 
reject  this  suggestion,  and  I  flrmly  believe 
that  the  manpower  and  resources  which  have 
in  the  past  been  employed  for  war  can  And 
ready  use  in  many  areas  of  public  invest- 
ment— education,  pollution  control,  health, 
housing,  and  transportation.  Enlightened 
government  policies  could  have  prevented 
economic  chaoe. 

An  administration  which  adopts  the  poae 
of  international  statesman  is  one  which 
seeks  to  divert  attention  from  ita  record  at 
home — a  record  which  I  believe  will  pursue 
the  administration  to  Peking  and  Peoria, 
Moscow  and  Montana. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  slogan  and  a 
program,  the  Republican  Party  will  always 
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choose  the  slogan.  The  difference  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  is 
the  difference  between  substance  and  form — 
the  difference  between  wanting  to  help  peo- 
ple and  merely  wanting  to  manipulate  them. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  Republi- 
can Party  adopt  the  pretense  of  pursuing  the 
humanitarian  goals  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
With  more  frequency  we  hear  Republican 
rhetoric  about  the  problems  of  our  cities  or 
the  difficulties  of  being  poor  or  growing  old 
in  America. 

If  one  saw  only  the  public  statements  of 
the  administration,  one  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  Republicans  are  finally  becoming 
actively  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
our  country.  I  would  advise  you,  however,  to 
take  them  up  on  their  invitation — to  watch 
what  they  do  and  not  what  they  say. 

Early  in  this  administration,  the  White 
House  acknowledged  that  America  faces  a 
health  crisis  of  massive  proportions  It  Is  a 
problem  which  has  concerned  Democrats  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  To  meet  our  growing 
health  crisis,  the  administration  vetoed  a 
hospital  construction  bill,  a  labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  cut  medical  research  to 
the  bone. 

Those  bills  were  vetoed,  of  course.  In  the 
name  of  balancing  the  family  budget.  Con- 
gress was  chastized  for  overspending,  when, 
In  fact.  Congress  has  trlnuned  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  request  and  changed  the 
priorities  each  year  since  1969.  Now  we  face 
the  largest  peacetime  deficit  in  our  history — 
more  than  $40  billion — not  because  of  over- 
spending but  because  of  economic  stagna- 
tion. Idle  men  and  machines  do  not  pay 
taxes. 

Recall  that  this  administration  came  into 
office  with  the  announced  goal  of  ending 
Infiation — at  the  price  we  were  to  learn 
later,  of  calculated  unemployment.  The  first 
thing  it  did  was  to  renounce  the  wage  and 
price  guidelines  which  had  been  a  proyen 
deterrent  inflation.  When  the  fires  or  in- 
flation grew  hotter,  the  administration  said 
that  it  did  not  want  wage  and  price  controls 
and  would  never  use  them — a  statement  they 
repeated  as  recently  as  last  spring  On  Au- 
gust 15,  of  course,  in  terms  of  economic 
policy,  the  administration  declared  volun- 
tary bankruptcy.  Now,  the  administration 
says  the  controls  it  never  wanted  may  re- 
main in  force  four  years  or  more. 

Recall  also  that  it  was  this  administration 
that  vetoed  an  emergency  employment  act — 
only  to  reverse  Itself  later. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  Republican  Party  votes  on  the  House 
floor: 

Last  summer,  on  a  motion  to  kill  the  ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  plan.  Demo- 
crats voted  141  to  104  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Republicans  voted  93  to  83  against  the  bill. 

Last  spring,  on  an  amendment  which  would 
have  gutted  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  Republicans  voted  188  to  44  against  the 
bill.  Democrats  voted  218  to  10  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Last  summer,  on  a  motion  to  kill  the 
emergency  emploj^ment  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide 150,000  public  service  Jobs  and  ease  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  Democrats  voted  197 
to  24  in  favor  of  the  bill;  Republicans  voted 
160  to  6  to  kUl  it. 

And,  last  December,  Democrats  voted  179 
to  62  In  favor  of  the  conference  report  on 
child  development  while  Republicans  voted 
134  to  31  to  km  the  bill. 

The  democratic  Congress  has  conslstenly 
placed  the  national  Interest  ahead  of  short 
term  partisan  advantage.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  content  merely  to  react  to  pro- 
posals of  the  administration.  We  have  seized 
the  initiative  in  a  number  of  important  areas 
by  enacting  and  extending  major  programs 
for  the  health,  education,  security,  and  well 
being  of  our  people. 

In  addition  to  programs  designed  to  stimu- 
late economic  recovery,  I  would  point  out 
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that  it  wfts  the  Hoiise  which  Initiated  the 
constitutional  amendments  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  regardless  of  their  sex 
and  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  persons 
eighteen  years  old. 

We  have  also  enacted  far-reaching  reforms 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  and  in  the  means 
of  campaign  flnanclng. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  we  will 
continue  to  focus  our  attention  on  reduc- 
ing unemployment,  stimulating  economic 
recovery,  and  providing  for  the  poor  and  un- 
skUled,  we  will  consider  health  Insurance, 
revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform,  a  compre- 
hensive education  bill,  and  a  major  water 
pollution  bill. 

Our  party,  I  sincerely  believe,  is  the  party 
of  relevance,  reform  and  renewal. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  the  great  initia- 
tives of  the  past  few  decades  shows  that  it 
is  the  Democratic  Party  which  has  acted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Landmark  programs  for  the  poor,  for  mi- 
norities, for  the  ill,  for  the  aged,  for  the 
consumer,  for  the  poorly  boused,  for  the  dis- 
enfranchised— all  have  been  promoted  and 
brought  to  fruition  by  democratic  con- 
gresses and  democratic  presidents. 

Only  the  Democratic  Party  can  be  Identi- 
fled  as  the  advocate  of  equal  opportiuiity,  of 
the  right  of  every  American  to  pursue  his 
own  destiny  to  the  limits  of  his  determina- 
tion and  capabilities.  It  was  the  Democratic 
Party  which  first  Involved  Government  In 
the  supptort  of  education,  it  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  made  the  attack  on  piov- 
erty  a  national  priority.  It  was  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  brought  health  care  to 
the  elderly,  which  has  consistently  advanced 
manpower  and  employment  bills  to  create 
Jobs  for  people  and  keep  the  economy  vig- 
orous. It  Is  the  Democratic  Party  which  gave 
this  Nation  eight  years  of  uninterrupted  sus- 
tained prosperity  and  economic  growth  In  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  of  the  1960'b.  It  is 
the  Democratic  Party  which  stands  for  re- 
form— of  its  own  procedures,  the  workings 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns for  election. 

It  is  the  Democratic  Party  which  main- 
tains the  closest  ties  with  the  people.  It  Is 
the  Democratic  Party  which  reflects  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  And,  It  Is  the 
Democratic  Party  whose  past  achievements, 
present  concerns,  and  vision  of  the  future 
marks  It  as  the  best  hope  for  America. 

We  Democrats  look  to  the  future,  and  the 
futiire  means  the  White  Ho\ise  next  Novem- 
ber. 

In  closing,  I  woxild  like  to  leave  you  with 
the  words  of  John  Kennedy,  when  he  was 
seeking  the  Presidency.  He  said: 

"We  believe  in  securing  the  best  for  our 
country  becavise  nothing  but  the  best  will 
do,  because  we  believe  this  is  the  best  coun- 
try, and  because  we  realize  that  It  Isnt  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  Is  In 
trouble,  It  isnt  the  Republican  Party  that  la 
in  trouble — it  is  the  country  that  is  in 
trouble  and  It  is  we  who  are  in  trouble." 


February  9,  1972 


DRUG  USER  PROFILE 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  FLOBDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  E^>eaker,  recently  a  new 
system  has  been  developed  and  brought 
to  my  attention  dealing  with  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  identification  of  the 
drug  abuser.  The  study  was  completed 
by  David  B.  Vinswi,  Ph.  D.  wife  the  co- 
operatlcHi  of  Drs.  George  Ccwistant  and 
John    Quackenbush    of    the    Devereux 


Foundation  and  J.  O.  Molly,  MJ).  The 
procedure  has  been  named  "DUP"  for 
drug  user  profile. 

Basically,  it  Is  a  procedure  to  identify, 
by  behavior  profile,  the  actusd  drug  user 
or  the  drug  prone  individual.  The  system 
would  also  be  valuable  in  the  monitoring 
of  the  drug  abuser's  period  of  rehabilita- 
tion by  monitoring  changes  in  cognitive 
and  personality  functions. 

One  attractive  facet  of  this  system  Is 
that  it  is  applicable  to  large  groups,  such 
as  the  military,  with  no  actual  limit  to 
the  subjects  who  can  be  processed  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  Further, 
the  tests  can  be  administered  at  any  lo- 
cation by  paraprofessional  or  ncmtech- 
nical  personnel  trained  in  data  acqui- 
sition. The  findings  of  this  examination 
have  been  validated  by  consultants  and 
disinterested  third  parties,  using  external 
criteria  such  as  the  clinician's  close  fa- 
miliarity with  his  individual  patients. 
The  odds  against  misdassiflcation  were 
greater  than  19  to  1. 

Briefiy  the  system  Involves,  in  lees  than 
1  hour,  paraprofessional  personnel  who 
acquire  individual  performance  data.  By 
telecommunlcaticHi,  this  data  is  trans- 
mitted to  a  service  bureau  where  a  report 
of  the  automated  mental  status  exami- 
nation is  computer  processed.  By  tele- 
communication £igain,  the  report  is  re- 
turned to  the  referring  physician.  By  use 
of  regression  analysis,  base-line  perform- 
ance data  can  be  compared  with  any  sub- 
sequent retest  performance  data,  and  the 
probability  of  change  associated  with  the 
use  of  ethical  or  illicit  drugs  can  be  cal- 
culated. This  information  system  may 
also  be  used  to  carry  out  serial  studies 
to  determine  the  reversibility  of  patho- 
physiologic and/or  psychopathologlc 
changes  associated  with  drugs. 

Further  detailed  Information  on  this 
system  follows: 
Automated  Mental  Statds  Examination, 
Pre  and  Post  Dbug  Eftects 
(By  Vinson,  D.  B.  Ph.  D.,  Constant,  G.  C, 
M.D.,  Quackenbush,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Molloy, 
J.P.,M.D.) 

With  sharp  increases  in  costs  of  medical 
services,  and  virith  (optimistically)  temporary 
or  (pessimistically)  permanent  shortages  of 
experienced  professional  personnel,  there  has 
been  a  need  to  develop  systems  not  only  to 
collect  and  transfer  medical  data,  but  to 
analyze  medical  data 

Such  a  system  has  been  designed  and  is 
operating  to  provide  a  service  which  generates 
information  on  which  decisions  may  be  made, 
or  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
Decisions  or  conclusions  should  be  made 
only  when  all  available  information  has  been 
considered  in  its  systems  relationship.  Thus, 
the  automated  mental  status  examinations 
should  be  considered  only  as  sub-sets  of  in- 
formation which  relate  to  the  total,  inte- 
grated activity  of  the  human  subject.  The 
automated  mental  status  examinations  were 
not  designed  to  replace  professional  psy- 
chiatrists or  psychologists,  but  were  designed 
to  provide  the  professional  with  supple- 
mentary Information  which  he  can  use  In 
bis  decision  making. 

The  automated  mental  statxis  examinations 
make  evaluations  of  human  performance. 
Whether  an  evaluation  Is  automated,  or  not 
automated,  its  worth  and  its  usefulness  can 
only  be  functions  of  the  worth  of  the  clinical 
experience  and  Judgment  which  have  been 
programmed  into  the  computer  (or  Into  the 
clinician!);  the  data-base  on  which  perform- 
ance  norms    (or   clinical    experience)    have 
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been  constructed;  the  tests  (loosely  or  strict- 
ly speaking)  which  are  used  to  acquire  the 
data,  and  the  acceptability  of  its  predictions 
as  measured  by  validation  against  external 
criteria. 

In  the  automated  mental  status  examina- 
tions used  by  us,  the  data-base  is  in  the 
many  thousands  of  subjects  and  has  been 
drawn,  in  the  main,  from  the  so-called  nor- 
mal population — that  is,  those  people  who 
apply  for  Jobs,  earn  promotions,  pay  taxes, 
and  provide  for  their  needs  and  for  the 
needs  of  their  dependents.  To  establish  ex- 
tremes or  functional  limits  of  performance, 
other  classes  of  subjects  have  been  Input  to 
the  data-base:  patients  of  known  diagnostic 
categories;  the  very  young  and  the  very  old; 
high  management,  officials  of  major  corpora- 
tions, nationally  acclaimed  scientists;  stress 
seekers  (professional  athletes  for  example) : 
and  the  several  classes  of  the  so-called  un- 
employables.  On  some  individual  subjects 
and  groups  of  subjects,  follow-up  studies 
have  been  made  over  ten  to  flfteen  years. 

The  tests  which  are  used  in  the  automated 
mental  status  examinations  assees  cognitive 
and  personality  functions  and  their  interac- 
tion. We  include  teats  of  selective  atten- 
tion, ahort-term  memory,  hypothesis  genera- 
tion and  hypothesis  testing,  level  of  manifest 
anxiety,  and  level  of  alienation. 

To  briefly  describe  the  information  flow 
used  by  us:  subjects  are  tested,  at  any  site 
or  location,  by  para-profeeelonal  or  noo-tech- 
nlcal  personnel  who  have  been  trained  by 
us  in  data  acquisition.  No  clinical  experience 
or  previous  testing  experience  is  required  of 
theee  peew>na.  Any  one  of  average  intelli- 
gence, who  has  a  need  to  be  accurate,  can 
suooessfully  administer  the  teots.  Test  ad- 
ministration, for  an  individual  or  for  a  group, 
requires  (^>proxlniately  forty-five  minutes. 

The  subject's  answer  sheets  are  transmit- 
ted to  a  service  bureau  by  facsimile  device, 
by  mall,  or  by  messenger.  At  the  service  bu- 
reau, time  lapse  between  receipt  of  the  an- 
swer sheets  and  the  moment  when  the  com- 
pleted report  is  ready  for  transmission  to  the 
testing  site  is  approximately  fifteen  minutes. 
Thus,  it  Is  possible  to  test  a  patient — any- 
where— tmd  receive  the  completed  report  of 
his  performance  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 

Certain  advantages  of  this  system  are  ob- 
vious: speed  is  one.  By  more  conventional 
methods,  undue  lags  often  exist  between  the 
request  for  a  "psychological  exam  and  report" 
and  the  receipt  of  the  actual  rejKirt.  Conser- 
vation of  profesGional  personnel  Is  another 
advantage  since  only  para-profeeslonal  or 
non-teohnlcal  personnel  acquire  the  data. 
The  professional  is  spared  the  routine  testing 
which  almost  all  would  agree  Is,  at  best,  "a 
menial  occupation  whloh  obstructs  profes- 
sional growth." 

But  although  only  para-professions  are 
needed  to  acquire  data,  only  the  most  highly 
professional  expertise  Is  used  to  evaluate  (i.e. 
to  process)  the  acquired  data.  By  "bottling" 
in  a  computer  the  Judgment  and  experience 
of  professionals  whom  few  could  afford — 
and  who  coxild  never  be  spread  thinly  enough 
to  meet  current  needs — there  Is  no  practical 
limit  to  the  number  of  patients  who  can  be 
"seen"  and  "evaluated." 

The  patient  is  provided  professional  eval- 
uation at  non-profeeslonal  fees,  thus  serv- 
ing his  Interest.  And  the  professional  has 
been  freed  to  do  that  for  which  he  was 
trained — to  think,  to  consider  aU  sub-sets  of 
information  which  are  available  to  him,  to 
make  decisions,  and  to  react  intimately  with 
his  individual  patients. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  auto- 
mated mental  status  examinations:  the  pro- 
fessional experience,  programmed  into  the 
computer,  wUI  not  fade  nor  dull  with  time; 
won't  take  vacations;  won't  be  ill  or  out  of 
sorts;  and  wUl  not  be  subject  to  transient 
impressionistic  overlays  to  its  Interpretations 
of  the  input  data.  The  computer,  and  its 
softwares,  will  objectively,  dispassionately,  re- 
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liably,  and  Indefatlgably  process  .  .  .  and 
process  .  .  .  and  process  ...  at  a  fifth  or  less 
of  conventional  cost,  and  in  a  tenth  (or  more 
likely  a  hundredth)  of  the  conventional 
time. 

Unless  the  automated  mental  status  exam- 
inations are  valid,  that  is,  unless  they  ac- 
tually predict  what  they  purport  to  predict, 
not  even  savings  of  time,  money  and  pro- 
fessionals would  be  of  much  value.  In  studies 
performed  by  us,  by  our-  consultants,  and  by 
dislntefrested  third  parties,  the  automated 
mental  status  examination  findings  have 
been  validated,  using  for  the  external  criteria 
the  clinician's  close  familiarity  with  his  In- 
dividual patients.  These  studies  have  been 
performed  against  medical,  neurological,  psy- 
chiatric and  psychological  professional  opin- 
ion. 

For  example,  with  the  "PDX"  softwares,  the 
working  diagnoses  which  are  generated  by 
the  computer  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
significant  at  the  five  percent  level,  and  down 
to  age  fourteen  years.  With  the  "COG"  soft- 
ware, the  standard  error  of  the  prediction  of 
pathophysiologic  changes  is  smaller  than  is 
the  standard  error  of  the  electroencephalo- 
gram as  a  predictor. 

Unless,  and  until,  it  Is  re-programmed,  a 
computer  wUl  continue  to  look  at  data  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  thiis  making  it  an 
ideal  tool  for  the  comparison  of  sets  of  hu- 
man performance  data :  one  subject  with  an- 
other; one  group  with  another;  one  subject 
with  himself.  The  computer  and  its  softwares 
wiU  not  change,  but  human  subjects  do.  Ag- 
ing, disease,  trauma,  or  treatment  may  change 
the  subject,  and  this  change  will  be  quanti- 
fied and  reflected  In  the  report  generated  by 
the  computer. 

We  have  used  the  automated  mental  status 
examinations  to  measure  many  classes  of 
change:  before  and  after  ethical  drug  ad- 
ministration; before  and  after  illicit  drug 
use;  before  and  after  treatment,  training, 
injury,  or  disease. 

One  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by 
the  Inspection  of  two  or  more  sets  of  "PDX" 
reports:  to  compare  an  individual  with  him- 
self to  assess  some  Intervening  variable;  to 
compare  one  group  with  another  group;  or 
to  compare  an  Individual  with  a  group  and 
etc. 
Figures  are  not  reproduced  in  the  Record. 
In  the  presentation  of  "PDX"  findings,  we 
have  found  the  Starr-Plot  a  useful  graphic 
aid.  The  Starr-Plot  can  be  used  to  plot  almost 
any  five  dimensions.  The  point  "3"  is  taken 
to  be  the  mean  of  the  measurement  of  a 
particular  dimension.  The  point  "2"  repre- 
sents one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean, 
with  the  point  "4"  one  standard  deviation 
below  the  mean.  Point  "1"  represents  two 
standard  deviations  above  the  mean;  "S"  is 
two  below. 

"COG"  Is  a  software  which  uses  regression 
analysis  to  make  comparisons  between  two 
sets  of  data,  and  again,  is  appropriate  for  use 
with  individuals  or  groups.  For  example, 
base-line  data  are  used  to  predict  subsequent 
re-test  performance.  This  prediction  is  com- 
pared with  observed  performance,  and  con- 
clusions are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  stand- 
ard error  of  the  estimate. 

With  "COG",  we  report  that  impaired  (or 
improved)  function  is  "suggested"  when  the 
observed  performance  is  more  than  one,  but 
less  than  two,  standard  errors  of  the  esti- 
mate below  (or  above)  the  estimated  per- 
formance. When  there  are  two  or  more 
standard  errors  of  the  estimate  below  (or 
above)  the  prediction,  we  report  that  im- 
paired (or  improved)  function  is  "strongly 
suggested."  If  less  than  one  standard  error 
of  the  estimate  difference,  function  is  re- 
ported as  "essentially  unchanged." 

StTMMART 

In  less  than  one  hour,  para-professional 
personnel  can  acquire  individual  per- 
formance data  which  are  analyzed  to  assess 
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cognitive  and  personality  functions  and 
their  Interactions. 

By  telecommunication,  these  data  can  be 
transmitted  to  a  service  bureau  where  a  re- 
port of  the  automated  mental  status  ex- 
amination Is  computer  processed.  By  tele- 
communication, the  report  Is  returned  to 
the  referring  physician. 

The  report  of  the  automated  mental  status 
examination,  which  predicts  certain  psy- 
chiatric diagnoses  beyond  the  five  percent 
level  of  confidence,  was  designed  to  assist  the 
physician  in  making  psychiatric  referrals, 
or  to  assist  the  psychiatrist  in  making  a 
differential  diagnosis. 

By  the  use  of  regression  analysis,  base- 
line performance  data  can  be  compared  with 
any  subsequent  retest  performance  data,  and 
the  probability  of  change  associated  with  the 
use  of  ethical  or  Illicit  drugs  can  be  cal- 
culated. 

The  information  system  may  also  be  used 
to  carry  out  serial  studies  to  determine  the 
reversibility  of  pathophjrslologlc  and/or 
psychopathologic  changes  associated  with 
drugs. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
dramatic  report  to  the  American  people 
January  25,  the  very  next  day  after  his 
numbing  budget  message  reporting  a 
current  $38  billion  deficit  and  program- 
ing another  $25  billion  deficit.  President 
Nixon  unveiled  his  new  eight-point  plan 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  ruling  out  in 
advance  any  possibility  of  an  American 
military  victory. 

While  the  President's  grandiose  peace 
plan  may  have  sounded  quite  plausible 
to  many  Americans,  those  accustomed  to 
the  harsh  realities  of  such  political  deal- 
ings in  the  continuing  cold  war  cannot 
fail  to  see  in  it  another  example  of  the 
kind  of  policymaking  which  has  led  us  to 
defeat  in  past  confrontations  with  the 
same  foe.  For  in  Southeast  Asia  we  are 
not  merely  dealing  with  an  ordinary  ad- 
versary who  imderstands  and  abides  by 
the  generally  accepted  rules  of  war,  but 
with  a  deadly  Communist  enemy  proved 
incapable,  by  more  than  half  a  century 
of  political  intrigue  and  revolutionary 
violence,  of  ever  honoring  any  type  of 
treaty  or  agreement.  The  Reds  from  Mos- 
cow to  Peking  to  Hanoi  have  consistently 
looked  upon  treaties  with  all  nations  as 
merely  worthless  scraps  of  paper  to  be 
used  to  their  own  advantage  and  then 
discarded  after  suiting  their  purposes. 
To  the  Commimists,  therefore,  "promises 
are  like  piecrusts — made  to  be  broken." 

President  Nixon's  eight-point  plan  in- 
corporated many  of  the  very  demands 
made  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists in  their  own  seven-potnt  proposal 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks  last  July.  But, 
as  expected,  the  Red  negotiators 
promptly  denoimced  the  President's 
public  offer,  claiming  that  he  had  not 
fully  responded  to  their  wishes.  Said  the 
President  plaintively : 

The  truth  Is  that  we  did  respond  to  the 
enemy's  plan,  in  the  manner  they  wanted  us 
to  respond — secretly. 
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In  essence,  the  President's  plan  would 
force  on  the  haj^ess  South  Vietnamese  a 
coalition  government,  including  Commu- 
nist members,  thus  providing  what  his- 
tory has  shown  to  be  the  typical  founda- 
tion for  a  complete  Communist  takeover. 
And  it  would  withdraw  all  American 
troops  and  support  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  at  a  time  when  a  major  Red 
offensive  is  about  to  begin,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  a  Communist  triumph.  All 
we  would  get  in  return  would  be  a  Com- 
munist promise  to  halt  their  aggression 
and  to  release  all  our  prisoners — whose 
release,  at  the  cost  of  our  total  defeat, 
would  make  a  mockery  of  all  they  have 
suffered  and  that  their  fellow  soldiers 
died  for.  The  President  has  even  offered 
$7  billion  to  rebuild  Vietnam  once  the 
war  ends,  a  third  of  which  would  go  as  a 
kind  of  reparations  to  rehabilitate  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam.  On  the  House 
floor  February  1,  Congressman  H.  R. 
Gross  of  Iowa  called  this  the  most  hu- 
miliating proposal  he  ever  heard.  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  im-American  Activities  on  May 
20.  1957,  the  EHrector  of  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Research  Institute,  Dr.  Robert 
Strausz-Hup6,  flatly  rejected  the  fre- 
quently advanced  theory  that  the  Com- 
munists are  following  a  "limited  war" 
strategy  in  their  efforts  to  seize  control 
of  the  world.  An  acknowledged  expert 
on  Commimist  affairs.  Dr.  Strausz-Hup^ 
stated  that  the  Communist  strategy 
"never  has  been,  and  is  not  now,  a  strat- 
egy of  limited  war,"  rather,  it  is  a  strat- 
egy of  "protracted  conflict."  He  contin- 
ued: 

The  strategy  of  protracted  conflict  pre- 
scribes the  annihilation  of  the  opponent  by 
a  long  series  of  carefully  calibrated  opera- 
tions, by  feints  and  maneuvers,  by  psycho- 
logical and  economic  warfare,  and  by  diverse 
forms  of  violence  ...  It  encompasses  aU 
known  forms  of  violent  and  nonviolent  con- 
flict techniques,  and  fuses  them  Into  a  weap- 
ons spectriun  which  begins  on  the  left  with 
the  seemingly  Innocuous  political  activities, 
such  as  the  clandestine  dlstrtbutlom  of  leaf- 
lets, and  terminates  on  the  right  end  of  the 
spectriun  with  the  megaton  bomb. 

The  Commimists,  he  continued,  have 
a  distinct  advantage  in  their  protracted 
conflict  strategy  because  from  their 
standpoint: 

There  Is  no  difference  between  military 
and  political  means.  They  are  all  Instru- 
ments of  conflict,  leading  to  the  same  ob- 
jective of  power  accumulation. 

In  this  manner,  the  Communists  hope 
to  make  small,  steady  gains  while  avoid- 
ing an  all-out  conflict  which  they  do  not 
want. 

Therefore,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Commimists  make  more  and  more  de- 
mands at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks,  expect- 
ing eventually  to  get  what  they  really 
want.  They  will  continue  the  war  as  long 
as  they  think  they  have  more  to  gain 
than  to  lose  by  it.  Since  all  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  start  from  the 
premise  that  nothing  they  now  control 
can  be  touched — or  is  even  an  issue — 
the  worst  they  can  ever  get  is  a  draw 
while  the  best  we  can  ever  get  is  likewise, 
a  draw.  As  we  keep  retreating  and  giving 
them  better  and  better  offers,  they  will 
keep  demanding  more  and  more.  They 
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are  willing  to  go  on  fighting  indefinitely 
while  we  are  becoming  war-weary,  our 
military  morsde  is  ebbing,  and  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  win. 


TOWARD  A  UNITED  IRELAND 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  long  believed  that  the  peaceful 
reunification  of  Ireland  represents  the 
only  long-nm  solution  for  that  troubled 
and  divided  country,  I  was  most  interest- 
ed to  read  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Stor- 
mont — An  Assessment"  published  by  the 
United  Ireland  Association,  Britain. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  clear 
ansdysls  of  the  Irish  problem.  Not  only 
does  it  display  a  restraint  which  is  espe- 
cially needed  in  the  present  crisis  at- 
mosphere, but  it  offers  some  suggestions 
for  specific  steps  that  might  be  taken 
that  would  lead  toward  the  goal  of  a 
imited  Ireland.  The  pamphlet  is  espe- 
cially cogent  in  arguing  that  the  British 
type  of  parliamentary  democracy  which 
gives  all  power  to  the  majority  Is  im- 
sulted  to  the  situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  that  any  interim  solution  must 
afford  to  the  Catholic  minority  there 
some  guarantees  of  participation  in  the 
machinery  of  government. 

The  text  of  the  pamphlet  follows: 
Stormont — An  Assessment 

(Published  by  The  Unlte<i  Treland 
Association  (Britain) ) 

INTRODUCTION 

Northern  Ireland  today  Is  In  turmoil.  Its 
people  suffer  and  its  divisions  grow  greater 
daUy.  Attempts  are  made  to  impose  law  and 
order;  the  consequences  are  disastrous  and 
disorder  Increases  because  political  leaders  do 
not  see  that  a  "law  and  order"  policy,  which 
does  not  face  the  basic  problems  and  try  to 
redress  them,  quickly  becomes  repression.  To 
hope  to  redress  problems,  however.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  understand  them  and  the  case  of 
Northern  Ireland  requires  close  examination. 
A  knowledge  of  history  can  help — by  explain- 
ing the  origins  of  bitterness  and  showing 
where  wrong  paths  have  led  to  dangerous 
consequences.  But  this  alone  Is  not  enough. 
The  passions  of  history  are  transitory  and 
quickly  cool  except  where  political  struc- 
tures keep  them  alive. 

The  origins  of  Northern  Ireland's  troubtes 
stretch  back  Into  the  past.  But  for  an  under- 
standing of  these  troubles  and  a  remedy  for 
them  we  should  look  not  just  to  past  wars — 
whether  300  or  60  years  ago — but  should  con- 
centrate on  a  critical  study  of  existing  In- 
stitutions. 

"demochatic  government" 
On  26th  Augvist  1971,  Mr.  Brian  Faulkner, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland,  made 
a  statement  In  reply  to  proposals  for  a  tem- 
porary community  government  put  forward 
by  the  Northern  Ireland  trftbour  Party.  He 
welcomed  the  attitude  of  the  NILP  as  "con- 
structive" but  found  some  of  their  proposals 
to  be  "unrealistic".  There  shoiild  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind,  he  said,  that  "the  present 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland  is  the  con- 
stitutlonaUy  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which  wUl  continue  to 
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carry  out  its  responsibilities  and  duties  In  the 
interests  of  this  community." 

Here,  In  a  single  sentence,  Mr.  Faulkner 
touched  on  the  crucial  issue  underlying  the 
permanent  crisis  In  Northern  Ireland. 

Is  It  true  that  "the  present  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  the  constitutionaUy 
democratically  elected  government  of  the 
country"?  It  would  seem  that  the  simple 
answer  Is — yes,  and  that  Mr.  Faulkner  la 
right  to  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  on 
this  point.  It  follows — despite  the  unease 
which  the  past  record  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Government  creates — that  one  can  only 
hope  that  that  Government  "wlU  continue 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  and  duties  in 
the  Interests  of  the  community".  A  "law  and 
order"  policy,  then,  becomes  explicable,  even 
reasonable,  although  Its  consequences  in  fact 
may  well  be  disastrous.  But  what  if  one  does 
not  simply  ask  whether  or  not  the  statement 
is  true,  but  tries  Instead  to  probe  more 
deeply  to  find  out  what  It  means,  and  how  lUk 
terms  apply  to  the  particular  case? 

THE    GOVERNMENT    Or    IRELAND    ACT,     1B30 

To  begin  with,  a  brief  glance  at  history  Is 
necessary.  A  border  was  drawn  across  Ireland 
by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  1920.  The 
border  so  drawn  did  not  have  a  direct  basis  In 
geography  or  history  and  it  did  not  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple but  it  was  to  be  decisive  In  establishing 
the  particular  character  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

Three  aspects  of  that  settlement  and  ol 
the  Act  which  brought  Northern  Ireland  Into 
being  axe  important. 

First,  the  region,  as  the  direct  creation  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  had  Its  extent  set  by 
the  Act  and  this  was  not  subsequently  al- 
tered. Because  It  determined  its  extent,  the 
Act  also  determined  the  political  character  of 
the  new  region  and  the  proportions  which 
the  respective  sections  of  Its  divided  com- 
mimity  were  to  bear  to  one  another.  Com- 
munity divisions  In  that  part  of  Ireland  did 
not  come  into  being  with  the  border.  They 
long  ante-dated  It  and  the  division  of  the 
country  Itself  was  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
fears  to  which  they  gave  rise.  But  the  Act  in 
effect  determined  the  population  ratio  of  the 
new  area  and  this  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  for  over  50  years. 

Second,  and  because  of  this,  the  religious 
and  other  differences  between  majority  and 
minority  within  the  area,  acquired  from  the 
outset  a  fundamental  political  Importance. 
This  was  to  be  much  greater  than  that  which 
applies  to  such  divisions  elsewhere,  even 
divisions  founded  On  strong  religious  feel- 
ing. Elsewhere  there  may  be  Interlocking 
minority  interest  or  religious  groups  who 
find  their  position  Intolerable,  even  though 
they  cannot  hope  for,  and  do  not  aspire  to, 
political  power  as  a  group.  But  In  Northern 
Ireland  the  majority  and  the  minority,  be- 
yond their  religious  differences,  were  hence- 
forth divided  on  an  issue  which  was  politi- 
cally fundamental.  Since  the  settlement  was 
one  which  frustrated  the  aspirations  of  the 
minority  for  an  Independent  and  united  Ire- 
land, and  made  them  a  minority  In  the 
North,  they  naturally  hoped  to  change  It  one 
day  and  looked  to  the  South  for  encourage- 
ment. Because  they  did  so,  the  Northern 
majority  in  turn,  felt  that  the  very  settle- 
ment which  had  constituted  them  a  perma- 
nent majority  there  was  under  constant 
threat.  There  was  therefore  little  opportu- 
nity for  the  normal  blurring  with  time  of 
sharp  political  divisions,  or  the  concentra- 
tion on  bread  and  butter  issues,  which  might 
otherwise  be  expected — the  more  so  as  the 
system  of  proportional  representation  which 
operated  at  the  outset  (for  Stormont  elec- 
tions) was  soon  abolished  in  favour  of  the 
"direct  vote"  system  which  leads  to  a  much 
shari>er  electoral  confrontation.  Instead 
there  was  a  reinforcement  of  a  sense  of  ma- 
jority  and   minority   identity   and   a   deep 
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cleavage  on  a  fundamental  political  issue 
between  the  two  groups. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  the 
Act  gave  to  the  area,  for  those  matters  in 
which  it  was  autonomous,  the  political  insti- 
tutions, and  structures  of  a  parliamentary 
democracy  of  the  British  type.  It  provided 
that  Northern  Ireland  should  remain  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  it  also 
established  a  local  parliammt  modelled  on 
Westminster  but  vrtth  more  limited  powers. 
It  delegated  to  this  parliament  responsibility 
for  police,  housing,  local  government,  etc. — 
precisely  those  areas  which  are  closest  to 
the  daUy  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  It  re- 
served other  powers  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Parliament  and  stipulated  that,  notwith- 
standing anything  in  the  Act,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  remain  "tmaffected  and 
vuidlmlnished  ". 

The  Act,  in  fact,  provided  for,  not  one,  but 
two  subordinate  parllamenta— In  Belfast  and 
Dublin  respectively — with  a  CoimcU  of  Ire- 
land as  a  link  between  them.  But  these  latter 
provisions  never  took  effect,  and  the  Coimcll 
of  Ireland  never  came  into  being. 

The  principal  subsequent  Westminster  en- 
actment dealing  with  Ireland — the  Ireland 
Act  1949 — made  no  change  in  these  internal 
political  structures  but  it  took  the  further 
step  of  guaranteeing  by  law  that  the  area 
would  not  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland. 

It  is  clear  that  because  of  the  first  and 
second  points  above,  Northern  Ireland,  from 
its  Inception,  faced  deep  problems.  Experi- 
ence soon  showed  that  the  forms  and  insti- 
tutions of  parliamentary  democracy  on  the 
model  of  Westminster  which  It  had  been 
given  to  meet  them  were  wholly  unsuitable 
since  they  were  superimposed  on  a  situation 
which  deprived  them  wholly  of  their  normal 
effect. 

BRITISH    PARLIAMENTAST     OEMOCRACT    NOT 

striTABu: 

To  see  this  one  must  look  at  how  such  a 
system  operates.  A  glance  at  Britain  and 
other  similar  parliamentary  democracies  will 
show  that  a  system  of  the  British  type  grants 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  political  power  to  the 
government  of  the  day.  But  it  does  so  on  one 
Implicit  condition.  This  condition,  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  that  system,  is  that 
the  government  be  open  to  effective  chal- 
lenge and  that  the  contest  at  the  polls  be  a 
real  one.  A  governing  party  may  in  practice 
enjoy  clear  majorities  over  a  long  time.  But 
It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  real  possibility 
of  change.  Where  this  Is  not  the  case,  where 
the  governing  party  can  NEVER  be  changed 
or  even  effectively  challenged,  parliamentary 
democracy  on  the  Westminster  model  does 
not  fimctlon  properly.  And  since  under  such 
a  system  power  is  concentrated  in  govern- 
ment hands,  the  system  comes  to  seem  op- 
pressive to  the  minority  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  power.  The  result  can  easily  be 
that  the  minority  feel  that  they  live  in  a 
statvis  of  permanent  subjection. 

This,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  case  in 
Northern  Ireland.  For  fifty  years  a  single 
party  representing  one  element  in  a  deeply 
divided  community  has  held  power.  Through 
distrust  of  the  minority  it  has  failed  to  draw 
them  into  any  participation  in  government. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  on  occasion  tried  to 
increase  its  advantage  further  through  the 
manipulation  of  electoral  boundaries  and 
in  other  small  ways  which  are  now  being 
remedied.  But  it  need  not  have  done  so. 
For  the  i>ermanent  monopoly  of  government- 
al authority  which  it  enjoys  does  not  derive 
from  a  misuse  of  British  type  parliamentary 
institutions  but  from  the  normal  operation 
of  such  a  system  In  the  given  situation.  The 
government  is  democratically  elected.  But  it 
is  always  the  same  government,  representing 
the  same  group  interest.  Mr.  Faulkner  can 
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indeed  rightly  say  that  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland  Is  the  "constitu- 
tionally democratically  elected  government 
of  the  country".  He  might  add  that  it  always 
has  been  and  always  wUl  be. 

But,  even  beyond  this,  on  closer  study,  the 
working  of  the  system  is  seen  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
jority party  itself.  Because  it  is  not  subject 
to  effective  electoral  challenge  from  the  op- 
position, it  is  unbeatable  as  a  party.  But  its 
leaders,  as  party  leaders,  are  not  unbeatable. 
They  are  open  to  effective  challenge — from 
their  own  extreme  wing.  At  those  times  when 
the  minority  becomes  most  active,  even  vio- 
lent, in  airing  its  grievances,  the  extreme 
wing  of  the  governing  party  will  point  to  this 
disaffecction  as  disloyalty  or  subversion,  and 
call  for  sterner  measures  to  restore  "normal- 
ity". Since  there  is  no  effective  countervailing 
pressure  from  an  opposition  party,  the  lead- 
ership of  the  governing  party  must  move  to 
meet  the  demands  of  its  own  extremists,  or 
be  displaced  by  those  who  wUl.  The  result  is 
a  steady  drift  to  the  right,  which  is  at  its 
greatest  precisely  when  the  minority  is  most 
discontented.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  is  created, 
since  right-wing  policies  can  only  further 
increase  minority  discontent.  It  is  Just  this 
play  of  forces  which  has  affected  every  Prime 
Minister  of  Northern  Ireland  in  recent  years. 
First  Terence  O'Neill  and  then  Major  Chi- 
chester-Clark succumbed  to  Its  effect,  bring- 
ing Brian  Faulkner  to  power.  Now  he  too 
must  face  the  same  pressures  which  toppled 
them. 

THE   RECORD   OF    SO    TEARS 

The  result  of  this  situation  and  of  the 
forces  described  above  was  the  growth  in 
Northern  Ireland  over  a  period  of  almost  60 
years  of  a  network  of  discrimination  against 
the  minority.  It  was  Important  in  some  of 
its  aspects,  petty  in  others,  but  it  deeply 
embittered  the  minority  and  added  to  the 
discontent  to  which  their  permanent  mi- 
nority status  and  the  frustration  of  their  po- 
litical aspirations  gave  rise. 

Except  for  occasional  futile  periods  of  vio- 
lence this  pattern  of  discrimination  went 
largely  unnoticed  by  the  outside  world  for 
half  a  century.  By  the  late  19606  however  a 
new  generation  of  the  minority,  more  articu- 
late and  exigent  than  their  elders,  was  no 
longer  satisfied  to  remain  silent.  With  the 
understanding — and  In  some  cases  the  sup- 
port— of  a  few  members  of  the  majority  they 
began  a  civil  rights  campaign  which  con- 
centrated on  the  glaring  issues  of  discrimina- 
tion rather  than  on  the  issue  of  Irish  unity. 
In  a  television  age,  when  civil  rights  Issues 
elsewhere  had  gained  widespread  sympathy, 
repressive  reaction  by  police  forces  against 
demonstrators  attracted  attention  in  Brit- 
ain, and  suddenly,  for  the  first  time  since  it 
was  established,  conditions  in  Northern  Ire- 
land came  under  effective  scrutiny  from  out- 
side. 

THE  DOWNING  STREET  DECLARATION,  leOS 

Westminster,  having  delegated  much  of 
its  responsibility  to  Stormont,  was  under- 
standably reluctant  to  Intervene  even  at  this 
stage,  despite  the  ultimate  authority  which 
it  had  retained  under  the  1920  Act.  But  the 
violence  of  August  1969,  the  ineffectiveness 
or  worse  of  the  local  security  and  police 
forces  in  a  situation  where  the  minority  felt 
themselves  to  be  under  attack  and  the  threat 
of  widespread  communal  violence,  led  to  the 
Labour  Government's  decision  to  mtroduce 
the  Army  in  a  peace-keeping  role.  This  had 
the  consequence  of  directmg  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government  and  Parliament 
more  forcefully  and  directly  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 

Stormont  leaders  were  summoned  to  a 
meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Secretary 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  Home  Secretary  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan,  and  other  leading  members  of  the 
Cabinet  at   10  Downing   Street.  From  this 
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meeting  came  the  Downing  Street  Declara- 
tion of  19th  August,  1969. 

In  this  joint  declaration  the  United  King- 
dom Oovemment  having  reaOlnned  the  con- 
stitutional position  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
affirmed  again  that  the  Issue  was  one  within 
Its  domestic  Jurisdiction,  accepted  explicitly 
".he  basic  principle  that  "the  United  King- 
dom Oovemment  have  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  protection  of  those  who  live  In 
Northern  Ireland  when,  as  In  the  past  week, 
a  breakdown  of  law  and  order  has  occurred". 
The  Joint  declaration  went  on  to  emphasise 
as  a  broad  principal  that  "there  shall  be  full 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  citizens  In 
Northern  Ireland";  It  said  that  both  govern- 
ments had  agreed  that  It  was  vital  "that  the 
momentum  of  Internal  reform  should  be 
maintained",  and  It  reaffirmed  that.  In  all 
legislation  and  In  executive  decisions  of  Oov- 
emment, "every  citizen  of  Northern  Ireland 
Is  entitled  to  the  same  equality  of  treatment 
and  freedom  from  discrimination  as  obtains 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  irrespec- 
tive of  political  views  or  religion".  Subse- 
quent visits  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  Bel- 
fast led  to  two  further  communiques  dated 
29th  August  and  9th/10th  October,  1969,  re- 
spectively. These  spelled  out  In  much  greater 
detail  the  reforms  which  were  either  pro- 
jected or  to  be  studied. 

REFOBMS 

The  reforms  promised  related  to  almost 
every  area  In  which  the  Stormont  Oovem- 
ment had  responsibility — police  and  security, 
local  government  franchise,  housing  alloca- 
tion, employment  practices  and  grievances 
in  public  and  local  affairs,  government  con- 
tracts and  conununlty  relations.  In  all  these 
areas  there  was  to  be  an  effort  through 
change  of  law  and  practice  to  meet  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan's  hope  for  steps  that  "would  lead  to 
a  better  life  for  the  whole  community  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  to  an  elimination  of 
the  root  causes  of  many  of  the  grievances 
which  have  been  expressed".  The  promise  of 
reform  was  admirable.  The  urgent  need  for 
such  extensive  reforms  after  fifty  years  of 
Unionist  Oovemment  was  a  damning  Indict- 
ment of  the  system  which  had  operated  In 
Northern  Ireland  over  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
riod. 

In  those  few  areas  where  the  London  Oov- 
emment chose  to  press  for  immediate  results 
or  to  take  direct  action,  reform  now  came 
swiftly.  Mr.  Callaghan  announced,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  partisan  B  Special  auxiliary 
police  force  which  had  aroused  such  fears 
among  the  minority  was  being  abolished.  In 
other  areas  London  preferred  to  work  through 
the  existing  machinery  of  Stormont.  Here  re- 
form came  more  slowly  and  grudgingly.  Its 
effect  was  dissipated  by  delay,  by  lack  of 
generosity  and  by  a  dilution  of  substance 
which  was  soon  apparent  to  those  on  the  sf>ot 
but  was  not  always  immediately  evident  to 
the  outside  world.  In  yet  other  areas,  not  di- 
rectly amenable  to  legislative  action,  where 
executive  decisions  and  the  way  In  which 
executive  discretion  Is  exercised  can  vitally 
affect  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  community, 
nothing  really  changed. 

In  a  situation  where  every  nuance  of  pub- 
lic statements  can  be  important  the  Stormont 
Prime  Minister,  as  late  as  August  1971,  could 
still  speak  of  the  majority  as  "the  people  I 
represent"  in  a  way  which  made  it  clear  that 
he  saw  himself  in  the  first  instance  as  their 
leader  rather  than  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
whole  community. 

Neverthelees  reforms  were  made.  A  Stor- 
mont White  Paper  (Cmd.  558)  published  In 
August  1971  ("A  Record  of  Constructive 
Change")  sets  out  to  list  the  steps  taken 
since  August  1989  to  Implement  the  principle 
of  "equality  of  treatOMnt  and  freedom  from 
discrimination"  embodied  In  the  Downing 
Street  Declaration.  At  first  sight  its  record  of 
enactment  and  change  seems  impreeaive.  But 
close  attention  to  the  detail  of  what  has  been 
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done  shows  that  in  many  cases  it  has  fallen 
far  short  of  what  was  required,  or  o<  what 
was  recommended  in  the  reports  of  official 
advisory  conunlsslonB  set  up  since  1969.  And 
where  it  does  meet  the  letter,  it  often  falls 
far  short  of  the  spirit  of  what  was  intended. 
A  Commentary  on  the  White  Pi^jer  published 
on  20th  September,  1971,  by  a  ^x>up  of 
Catholics  who  are  members  of  various  statu- 
tory and  public  bodies  in  Northern  Ir^and 
(available  from  Irish  News  Ltd.,  113  Donegall 
Street,  Belfast  1)  brings  this  out  quite 
clearly. 

DISIU.T7SION 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  mlncHlty  then, 
more  than  two  years  after  the  Downing 
Street  Declaration,  the  real  effect  In  prac- 
tice of  what  has  been  changed,  or  legislated 
for,  is  slight.  They  see  that  change  has  come 
only  under  pressure  and  without  generosity 
and  that  the  momentum  of  Internal  reform 
which  that  Declaration  recognised  as  vital 
has  not  been  maintained.  In  a  situation  such 
as  that  of  Northern  Ireland,  what  mattered 
most  was  not  the  correction  of  abuses  but 
the  ending  of  the  alienation  of  the  minority 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  This  was  achieved. 
Instead  it  has  gradually  become  clear  that 
reform  left  wholly  unchanged  the  play  of 
forces  In  the  area  described  above. 

Such  reforms  as  were  made  were  depend- 
ent on  constant  and  sympatlietlc  surveil- 
lance from  London,  since  there  was  no  force 
within  the  area  which  coiild  maintain  effec- 
tive pressure  to  achieve  it  In  face  of  pres- 
sures on  the  ruling  party  from  Its  own  right 
wing.  The  significance  of  the  Intervention 
of  the  Labour  Oovemment  in  the  situation 
in  1969  was  that — for  perhaps  the  first  time 
for  50  years — ^there  was  a  source  of  effective 
pressure  on  the  governing  party  at  Stor- 
mont. It  was  effective  because,  as  the  various 
communiques  Issued  recognized,  Westmin- 
ster retained  ultimate  power  and  responsi- 
bility for  Northern   Ireland. 

It  was  effective,  however,  precisely  to  the 
extent,  and  for  so  long  as  there  was  a  Oov- 
emment in  London  which  understood  the 
position  and  was  willing  to  act  with  expe- 
dition and  with  sympathy  to  meet  the  evi- 
dent need.  Where  there  was  little  pressure 
there  was  little  action.  And  a  change  of 
mood  or  of  personalities  in  London  might 
lead  to  a  lessening  of  pressure  at  any  time. 

In  fact  there  was  not  only  a  change  of 
mood  and  of  personalities  but  a  change  of 
Oovemment  at  Westminster.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  drift  in  policy  which  led  to  the 
return  of  more  and  more  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  security  to  Stormont  and  left  the 
task  of  reforming  Stormont's  abuses  to 
Stormont    Itself 

The  result,  given  the  forces  described  here, 
was  perhaps  predictable,  although  It  was 
seldom  predicted  at  the  outset  by  those  most 
Involved.  Reform — even  where  it  was  effec- 
tive— had  proved  fundamentally  Inade- 
quate to  end  minority  alienation.  Violence, 
a  product  of  that  alienation  made  greater  by 
disillusion,  hi*s  Increased  and  has  now  come 
to  seem  endemic.  Some  sections  of  the  ma- 
jority, always  fearful  of  the  threat  which 
the  prospect  of  real  change  seemed  to  offer 
to  their  status,  have  had  their  fears  com- 
pounded by  the  reality  of  growing  violence. 
Under  Government  licence  and  otherwise, 
they  have  built  up  large  stocks  of  firearms. 
Sections  of  the  minority  on  the  other  hand, 
deprived  of  similar  access  to  legal  weapons, 
have  stored  guns  illegally  and  resorted  In- 
creasingly to  their  use.  Since  active  violence 
seems  to  come  primarily  from  the  minority, 
the  minority  Is  subjected  to  search  and 
harassment — necessarily  indiscriminate — by 
the  Army.  Inevitably  the  Army  has  come  to 
seem  to  the  minority  as  a  whole  to  be  less 
and  less  the  neutral  "peace-keeping  force" 
which  they  had  accepted  in  1969  and  more 
and  more  the  defender  of  the  system  under 
which  they  feel  oppressed.  In  consequence 
the  minority  has  come  close  to  despair.  In 
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July  1971  its  elected  representatives,  angered 
by  the  failure  to  grant  their  demand  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  deaths  of  two  young  men 
In  Derry  and  giving  up  hope  completely  of 
obtaining  real  redress  within  the  system, 
withdrew  from  It  entirely  to  dramatise  the 
need  for  fundamental  change. 

INTESNBCENT 

Since  then  the  situation  has  continued  to 
deteriorate.  On  9th  August,  within  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  Parliament  in  London, 
internment  was  introduced.  The  result  was 
disastrous.  Some  three  hundred  persons  were 
arrested  overnight  and  held  without  charge 
or  trial  under  the  Special  Powers  Act.  All 
were  from  the  minority  and  a  number  of 
those  seized,  although  political  opponents  of 
the  Oovemment,  were  persons  who  had  al- 
ways opposed  and  rejected  violence. 

An  explosion  of  resentment  at  the  obviously 
one-sided  application  of  internment,  fueled 
by  charges  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
A«ny  in  making  arrests,  led  to  a  further 
escalation  of  violence.  Some  30  people  were 
killed  within  a  few  weeks.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  minority,  now  wholly 
alienated,  called  for  a  campaign  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  urged  wholesale  abstention 
from  the  institutions  of  government  which 
had  proved  so  signal  a  faUure. 

CHEQUEBS   TALKS 

In  this  dangerous  situation  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Heath,  at  first  denied 
any  standing  in  the  matter  to  the  Taolseach, 
Mr.  Lynch.  Later  he  invited  him  to  extended 
private  discussions  on  the  situation.  This  in 
turn  resulted  in  an  offer  by  Mr.  Heath  of 
talks  between  himself  and  Mr.  Lynch,  at 
which  Mr.  Faulkner  would  also  be  present. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Heath  agreed  that  Mr. 
Maudling,  the  Secretary,  should  arrange 
talks  with  "the  Northern  Ireland  Oov- 
emment, representatives  on  both  sides  of  the 
Northern  Ireland  parliament  and  of  other 
representatives  of  the  majority  and  minority 
communities"  if  they  agreed  "that  there  can 
be  no  support  for,  or  tolerance  of,  violence 
and  that  civil  disobedience  should  be  discour- 
aged." Mr.  Heath  also  agreed,  after  an  earlier 
refusal,  to  a  Labour  Party  request  for  the 
recall  of  Parliament  and  the  Northern  Ire- 
land question  was  debated  over  two  days — 
on  22  and  23  September. 

It  is  clear  that  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
has  at  last  begun  to  come  home  to  the  British 
Oovemment  and  that  Mr.  Heath  is  coming 
at  last  to  recognise  that  the  problem  is  one 
which  cannot  but  deeply.  Involve  any  Irish 
Government.  But  despite  some  indications  of 
new  thinking  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  widely 
the  fundamental  point  urged  here  Is  ac- 
cepted— ^that  Is,  the  vital  need  to  go  beyond 
reform,  however  vigorous  and  generous,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  fundamental  change 
of  political  structures. 

NEED    FOR    CHANGE 

Amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  deprived 
is  simply  not  enough  to  meet  the  probelm 
and  contain  violence.  For  it  Is  now  clear  that 
in  Northern  Ireland,  as  In  other  cases  of  pro- 
longed and  extreme  alienation,  palliatives 
could  never  have  been  sufficient  to  contain 
the  explosive  forces  generated  by  oppressive 
political  structures.  Intelligent  and  funda- 
mental change  alone  can  do  so.  To  make  re- 
forms— even  worthwhile  reforms — without 
a  change  in  the  institutions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  abuses  requiring  reform,  is  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  consequences  of  the  sickness 
without  treating  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Now  that  this  is  becoming  evident  the 
British  Government  as  the  source  of  ultimate 
power  in  the  matter.  If  it  chooses  to  exercise 
It,  has  two  choices.  It  can,  as  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  has  appeared  to  do  recent- 
ly, place  law  and  order  before  everything 
else,  and  postpone  basic  political  change 
\intll  law  and  order  are  restored.  If  it  does 
this  however  the  British  Government  mvist 
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commit  itself  more  and  more  to  the  support 
of  the  Unionist  leader  of  the  moment  at 
Stormont,  fearing  that  worse  will  follow  if 
he  falls.  It  will  then  be  forced  to  follow  him 
in  his  drift  to  the  right  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  right  wing,  who  have  the  power  to 
topple  him.  This  in  turn  will  increase  the 
disaffection  of  the  minority  and  thus  Increase 
disorder.  And  it  will  leave  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  effect  a  prisoner  of  the  Unionist 
right  wing.  Or — and  this  must  be  the  hope 
of  all  reasonable  people — London  could  be 
brought  to  look  clearly  and  critically  at  the 
forces  at  work  and  try  to  avoid  this  dilemma 
and  to  avert  disaster  by  changing  Institutions 
whose  inevitable  effect,  a£  we  have  seen,  mvist 
otherwise  be  to  make  disaster  certain  and 
to  bring  it  closer. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  CHANGE? 

Change,  however,  could  take  many  forms. 
The  most  frequently  spoken  of  today  are  (1) 
direct  rule  from  Westminster  and  (2)  some 
form  of  unity  in  Ireland.  The  former  must 
have  a  strong  appeal  to  some  in  Britain  as 
the  most  logical  outcome  of  the  failure  of 
devolution  over  a  60  year  trial  period. 

However,  the  United  Ireland  Association, 
as  its  name  implies,  believes  that  partition, 
by  dividing  Ireland  and  Institutionalizing 
community  and  religious  differences,  was  a 
fundamentally  mistaken  "solution"  to  the 
"Irish  Question" — so  that  a  genuine  solution 
must  try  to  undo  this  mistake  by  aiming  at 
Irish  unity.  But  the  UIA  recognises  too  that 
the  Irish  unity,  which  it  hopes  and  works 
for,  must  be  a  union  of  people  and  not  of 
territory,  that  it  must  be  achieved  by  agree- 
ment and  not  in  violence. 

OTHEH  TYPES  OF  DEMOCRACY 

In  considering  changes  in  political  struc- 
tures, it  is  Important  to  realise  that  British 
parliamentary  Institutions  are  not  by  any 
means  the  only  form  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  the  Western  world.  There  are  oth- 
ers— equally  democratic — which  could  cope 
much  better  with  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
Northern  Ireland,  for  all  its  complexities  and 
its  tangled  history,  is  not  unique.  Other  com- 
munities such  as  Switzerland,  Lebanon  and 
Holland,  which  were  deeply  divided,  have 
evolved  structures  and  political  systems 
which  provide  more  than  one  pole  of  power 
within  the  state.  Such  systems,  many  varie- 
ties of  which  exist  elsewhere,  do  not  deprive 
majorities  of  their  rights — they  help  to  pre- 
vent the  temptation  to  abuse  them;  they 
do  not  bring  about  minority  rule — but  they 
do  achieve  minority  consent  and  end  minority 
alienation.  If,  to  afford  a  period  of  reconcilia- 
tion, a  separate  locally  autonomous  region 
of  Northern  Ireland  is  to  be  maintained  for  a 
limited  future,  the  area  can  be  governed  only 
under  some  more  balanced  form  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  provide  for  genuine 
minority  participation. 

An  essential  condition  however.  Is  that 
those  who  support  the  reunification  of  Ire- 
land must  be  accorded  and  guaranteed  the 
basic  democratic  right  of  working  towards 
its  realization  in  a  peaceful  and  constitu- 
tional manner;  and  It  should  not  be  suggest- 
ed that  advocating  Irish  unity  through  re- 
conciliation as  the  solution  to  the  problems 
of  Northern  Ireland  is  "disloyalty"  or  "sedi- 
tion." It  must  rather  be  recognised  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  completely  legitimate  and  proper 
field  of  activity  for  political  action. 

Wn.SON  PROPOSALS 

There  are  already  signs  that  the  points 
made  here  in  regard  to  the  defects  of  the 
existing  system  are  coming  to  be  more  widely 
understood.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Labour  Party 
lieader,  in  an  Important  speech  on  8th  Sep- 
tember 1971,  proposed  far-reaching  changes. 
His  suggestions  Include  the  establishment  of 
a  Parliamentary  Conunlsslon  on  Northern 
Ireland  with  an  equal  representation  of  the 
Stormont    (including   opposition   members) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Westminster  parliaments.  The  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  duty  of  approving,  by 
a  suitably  qualified  majority,  all  proposed 
Stormont  legislation  affecting  human  rights. 
It  would  also  be  empowered  to  propose  new 
legislation  in  this  area  to  the  two  Parlia- 
ments for  enactment.  In  case  of  a  failure  by 
Stormont  to  act  on  such  proposals,  they  could 
be  enacted  by  Westminster  alone  in  exercise 
of  the  general  powers  which  it  retained  un- 
der the  1920  Act.  These  and  other  aspects 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals  would  serve  the 
generally  useful  purpose  of  establishing  an- 
other pole  of  effective  authority  in  Northern 
Ireland  affairs  so  that  they  would  never 
again  be  left  to  a  government  at  Stormont 
constituted  as  It  Is  at  present  without  ade- 
quate oversight  from  another  source.  But 
they  would  do  little  to  remove  the  sense  of 
alienation  caused  by  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  minority  from  a  share  of,  or  any  prospect 
of  a  share  of,  effective  power. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Council  of  Ireland  which  would  represent 
the  two  Irish  parliaments  and  would  have 
power  to  act  as  a  consultative  body.  This 
proposal  is  clearly  useful  insofar  as  it  tends 
to  recognise,  as  did  the  1920  Act,  the  funda- 
mental community  of  interest  between  both 
parts  of  Ireland  and  perhaps  foreshadow  the 
day  when  they  will  draw  closer  together.  But 
a  Council  of  Ireland  without  real  power 
would  be  a  body  without  any  clearly  recog- 
nised role  or  purpose.  It  would  soon  collapse 
or  fall  into  disuse  unless  it  had  from  the 
outset  a  real  and  relatively  important  func- 
tion such  as  perhaps  the  harmonlsatlon  of 
economic  and  social  relations  between  the 
two  parts  of  Ireland.  They  have  much  In 
common  despite  50  years  of  separation  and 
they  must  soon  face  the  EEX3  together  if  not 
yet  in  unity  then  at  least  in  harmony.  Such 
a  role  could  then  be  an  important  one. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Wilson's  initiative,  how- 
ever one  may  disagree  on  some  points  of  de- 
tail, is  of  the  greatest  Importance  because  it 
is  evidence  that  the  British  Labour  Party  is 
coming  to  a  realisation  of  the  urgent  need 
for  institutional  change.  It  shows  that  serious 
thought  which  goes  beyond  the  evident  need 
for  reform  is  at  last  being  given  to  a  problem 
neglected  for  50  years,  even  if  the  changes 
proposed  so  far  do  not  yet  go  far  enough. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  Interest  in  the 
problem  shown  by  all  political  parties  in  this 
country.  We  believe  that  all  must  now  see 
the  urgent  need  for  institutional  change.  But 
beyond  this  we  would  welcome  a  declaration 
from  each  of  them  that  they  would  accept 
the  peaceful  reunification  of  Ireland  as  the 
only  long-term  solution  to  the  Anglo-Irish 
problem. 


U.N.  SHOXJID  CONSIDER  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  SITUATION 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  of  the  three  proposals 
dealing:  with  Northern  Ireland  which 
Prime  Minister  Heath  Is  now  consider- 
ing: First,  a  relaxation  of  the  Internment 
policy;  second,  economic  aid  to  reduce 
tmemployment  In  Ulster ;  and  third,  some 
form  of  community  government  which 
would  guarantee  key  poets  In  the  provin- 
cial regime  to  members  of  the  Catholic 
minority. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  first  step  could 
be  carried  much  further  than  the  Prime 
Minister  Is  considering.  I  would  suggest 
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a  3-month  experimental  end  to  the  Inter- 
ment policy,  with  the  release  of  all  pri- 
soners now  held.  This  is  the  only  way 
anyone  will  be  able  to  tell  If  the  Intern- 
ment policy  Is  Indeed  necessary.  The  ac- 
ceptance oi  the  proposals,  however, 
would  constitute  the  first  concrete  step 
the  Heath  government  will  have  taken  to 
correct  the  injustices  being  perpetrated 
in  Ulster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  introduced  a 
resolution  with  22  cosponsors  urging  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
the  Northern  Ireland  situation  before  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  pleased  to  teintro- 
duce  this  resolutlcm  today  with  three 
additional  cosponsors:  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Cottghlin.  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Mr.  Hogan.  of  Marylsmd. 


SHALL  CONGRESS  PASS  A  VALUE- 
ADDED  TAX— A  NATIONAL  SALES 
TAX? 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Leonard  Silk  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff  in  a  recent  article  discussed  the  pro- 
posed value-added  tax  axiA  concludes  that 
such  a  tax  would  constitute  a  national 
sales  tax,  which  would,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, be  paid  by  the  consumers  and  house- 
wives of  the  Nation. 

This  matter  resolves  itself  In  a  cru- 
cial question  for  Congress:  Should  Con- 
gress pass  a  national  sales  tax  In  an  area 
of  taxation  presently  and  tradltioQally 
reserved  to  the  States? 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  In  the  most 
Important  subject,  I  place  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  in  the  Rec- 
ord herewith. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,  1972] 

Value  Added:  Gitess  Who  Finaixt  Pats  the 

Tax 

(By  Leonard  SUk) 

The  first,  gentle  stirrings  of  what  could 
be  the  start  of  a  fiscal  revolution  were  heard 
in  Washington  last  week.  But  they  were  bur- 
ied in  such  a  welter  of  budgetary  statistics 
and  election-year  politics  that  they  were 
difficult  to  discern. 

The  potential  revolution  centered  around 
the  concept  of  a  complicated  new  tax  called 
VAT,  the  value  added  tax.  It  surfaced  fol- 
lowing the  Nixon  Administration's  predic- 
tion of  a  huge  budget  deficit  for  the  next 
fiscal  year — and  the  Democrats'  querulous 
queries  as  to  Just  what  the  Administration 
intended  to  do  to  trim  It. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  be  had  gone  last 
week  in  quest  of  a  $50  billion  increase  in  the 
national  debt  ceiling.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury John  B.  Connally  said  the  Administration 
didn't  accept  the  "theory"  that  a  tax  In- 
crease was  needed  and  hadn't  made  up  its 
mind  about  any  particular  proposal.  Actu- 
ally, the  Administration  hae  no  Intention  of 
trying  to  lay  on  a  big  tax  increase  this  year — 
both  because  it's  an  election  year  and  because 
unemployment  Is  still  high  and  Mr.  Nixon 
wants  fiscal  stlmtilatlon,  not  restraint.  (Last 
week  the  Labor  Department  announced  that 
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January  unemployment  had  declined  slightly 
from  6  per  cent  to  5.9  per  cent.) 

At  the  White  House,  however,  a  senior 
official  disclosed  that  the  Administration  had 
In  fact  developed  a  tentative  proposal  for 
a  value  added  tax.  The  proposal  calls  for  rais- 
ing $16-bUllon  through  VAT  to  help  in  school 
financing  and  to  take  some  of  the  burden  off 
local  real  estate  taxes. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  likely  to  make  bis  pitch  for 
the  tax  before  the  end  of  this  year;  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  he  foreshadowed 
V  this  by  saying  he  would  later  proptose  a  way 

of  "relieving  the  burden  of  property  taxes 
and  providing  both  fair  and  adequate  financ- 
ing for  our  children's  education." 

As  significant  as  these  education  and  prop- 
erty tax  Issues  are,  both  friends  and  foes  of 
VAT  see  It  as  much  more  important  than  the 
President's  gently  reformist,  relatively  low 
profile  approach  would  indicate. 

Most  simply  put,  VAT  Is  a  national  sales 
tax  that  would  be  collected,  step  by  step,  as 
an  Item  moves  through  production :  Pro(m  Its 
first  form — as,  say,  wheat  standing  in  a 
field — to  its  final  form — as  a  packaged  loaf 
of  bread.  In  a  boxisewlfe's  shopping  basket. 
VAT  is  so  named  because  the  tax  Is  imposed 
on  the  "value  added"  by  each  producer — In 
the  case  of  the  bread,  by  the  farmer,  miller, 
baker,  grocer  (not  to  mention  such  other 
participants  In  the  productive  process  as  the 
advertising  agency,  the  printer,  the  paper 
manufacturer,  the  railroad,  the  trucker  and 
BO  on). 

But  In  the  end.  who  would  really  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  the  tax?  Most  experts  say  it 
will  be  the  housewife — because  each  producer 
will  simply  pass  on  to  the  next  in  line  the 
tax  that  the  Government  has  collected  from 
him.  However,  the  tax  is  hidden  In  the  final 
price  of  the  item. 

Proponents  of  the  tax  see  its  relative  in- 
visibility as  a  great  advantage:  The  Ideal 
tax.  according  to  ancient  fiscal  wisdom,  is 
the  one  that  gets  the  most  feathers  out  of 
the  goose  for  the  least  squawk.  Opponents 
denounce  VAT  for  the  same  reason :  They  see 
It  as  a  regressive  tax — one  that  Is  relatively 
heavier  on  the  poor  than  the  rich — that 
conceals  from  the  gooee  Just  how  much  he 
bos  been  plucked. 

Champions  of  VAT  do  not  deny  that  the 
poor  would  bear  the  heavier  burden,  but 
maintain  that  you  can  make  the  total  pro- 
gram fiscally  progressive  (that  Is  relatively 
heavier  on  the  rich)  In  other  ways — by  in- 
come tax  cuts,  by  welfare  or  relief  payments 
to  the  poor  or  by  exempting  certain  items 
from  VAT,  such  as  food.  But  VAT's  enemies 
reply  that  It  would  be  simpler  and  more 
honest.  If  such  a  tax  were  wanted,  to  impose 
a  straight  national  sales  tax.  VAT's  opponents 
argue  further  that  one  of  the  key  objections 
to  the  tax  Is  that  it  would  be  Inflationary — 
it  would  push  up  product  prices  to  consum- 
ers and  would  regenerate  the  price-wage 
spiral. 

The  enormous  money-raising  potential  of 
VAT  derives  from  the  fact  that  what  econom- 
ists call  its  "tax  base"  Is  all  the  spending 
done  by  all  consumers.  In  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1971.  expenditures  for  total  personal 
consumption  were  running  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $6T8-bllllon.  This  means  that  for  every 
percentage  point  of  VAT  (assuming  no  ex- 
emptions) the  Treasury  would  annually  ccrt- 
lect  about  $6.8-bUlion.  Thus,  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  raise  the  $16-bmion  It  la  now 
talking  about.  VAT  would  start  at  a  rate  of 
lees  than  2^^  per  cent. 

Obviously,  that  Initial  rate  could  go  much 
higher.  In  West  Germany,  which  has  a  VAT. 
the  rate  toll  per  cent;  In  France.  It  to  23  per 
cent.  All  the  Common  Market  countries  now 
have  a  VAT.  and  Britain  and  the  other  new 
members  have  agreed  to  adopt  one. 

At  the  French  rate  of  23  per  cent,  an  Amer- 
ican VAT  would  currently  yield  revenues  of 
tl56-bllllon.  and  at  the  German  rate  of  11 
per  cent  It  wotild  yield  »75-bUllon  In  thto 
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country.  By  comparison.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that,  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  personal 
Income  taxes  are  yielding  $86.6-billion:  cor- 
porate Income  taxes.  $30.1-bllllon;  social  In- 
surance taxes  and  contributions,  $64-bUUon: 
and  all  excise  taxes,  $15-billlon. 

VAT's  opponents  are  worried  about  Mr. 
Nixon's  apparent  decision  to  embrace  the 
tax — and  hto  strategy  in  bringing  It  on 
wrapped  In  the  pcdltlcally  alluring  package 
of  cutting  property  taxes  and  providing  aid  to 
schools  and  to  the  racially  disadvantaged  and 
poor.  They  see  hto  move  as  part  of  a  massive 
shift  from  progressive  taxes  such  as  the  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  tax  toward  a 
regressive  tax  system. 

Further,  there  to  the  big  budget  gap.  And 
the  nation's  demands  upon  government  keep 
growing  and  growing.  In  the  years  ahead 
there  are  likely  to  be  mounting  pressures  for 
greater  social,  educational,  health,  environ- 
mental, transportation  and  other  public  ex- 
penditures. As  the  personal  Income  tax  base 
has  been  contmuously  eroded  by  loophole  de- 
ductions and  exemptions  of  many  kinds,  the 
burden  on  those  who  cannot  escape  high  tax 
rates  have  multiplied. 

In  fiscal  1973,  regressive  social  Insurance 
taxes  will  account  for  63.7-bllllon  In  reve- 
nues, two-ttlrds  as  much  as  will  be  collected 
by  the  progressive  Individual  Income  tax  and 
almost  twice  as  much  as  will  be  raised  by  the 
corporate  Income  tax.  Will  VAT  be  the  next 
major  move  In  that  direction? 


SECRETARY  STANS'  FAREWELL  AD- 
VICE  TO  MARITIME  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  major  achievements  of  the  Nixon 
administration  was  a  major  new  impetus 
in  America's  maritime  industry,  a  des- 
perately needed  development  that  had 
been  too  long  in  coming. 

We  in  the  Congress  were  proud  to 
share  in  that  achievement,  on  a  biparti- 
san basis,  when  we  voted  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  largely  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

That  act  is  being  ably  Implemented 
imder  the  immediate  leadership  of  Andy 
Gibson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
merce. Genuine  progress  is  being  made. 
But  both  the  President  and  Mr.  Gibson 
and  certainly  informed  Members  of  the 
Congress,  recognize  the  crucial  role  also 
played  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
himself,  Maurice  H.  Stans.  His  own  very 
strong  participation  in  and  back  up  sup- 
port of  the  maritime  program  all  along 
the  way  has  been  essential  to  its  gather- 
ing momentum. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate right  now  as  Mr.  Stans  regret- 
tably is  about  to  give  over  his  responsi- 
bilities as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  that 
we  record  here  his  summary  appraisal  of 
our  Nation's  developments  in  the  mari- 
time, and  his  recommendations  to  us  for 
the  months  to  come. 

The  following  very  significant  address 
by  Secretary  Stans  was  delivered  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1972,  at  the  Unity  Dinner  of  the 
National  Maritime  Coimcil  in  New  York 
City. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  note  well  Sec- 
retary Stans'  very  important  statement: 
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Address  by  th«  Honokabi.k  Mattucb  H.  Stans, 

U.S.  SXCRSTABT  or  COMMKRCK 

Mr.  Chairman — ladles  and  gentlemen — ^thto 
is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  speak  to  leaders  In 
OUT  maritime  Industry,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  opportunity  to  do  so 
than  this  maritime  iinlty  dinner. 

During  these  past  three  years  I  have 
developed  a  great  regard  for  all  the  elements 
of  yova  Industry — seaman,  longshoremen, 
owners,  operators,  builders  and  shippers—^ 
and  the  progress  that  has  been  scored  by  and 
for  this  Industry  to  among  our  proudest 
achievements  In  these  first  three  years  of 
the  Nixon  Admlntotratlon. 

That  Is  not  said  as  a  political  statement 
in  a  political  year.  It  Is  sold  with  pride  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

And  I  hope  the  regard  I  have  Just  expressed 
will  be  heard  by  all  your  colleagues  In  this 
industry  across  the  country. 

ISSUES 

Thto  evening  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  with 
you  some  of  the  matters  in  which  all  of  us 
share  a  common  Interest. 

First  among  these  to  the  state  of  the  eco- 
nomy, followed  closely  by  the  state  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  today.  Then  I 
would  like  to  examine  some  specific  future 
prospects  In  trade  which  may  Interest  and 
concern  all  of  jrou — for  we  want  new  Ameri- 
can ships  to  sail  down  to  the  marks,  laden 
with  American  goods,  throughout  the  world. 

ECONOMY 

First  let  me  brlefiy  review  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Thto  to  a  matter  In  which  all  of  us 
have  a  common  concern,  because  we  are  all 
In  It  together. 

We  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  In  today's 
world  we  all  feel  the  effects  of  Infiatlon  and 
unemployment  together.  J\ist  as  we  all  share 
In  the  health  and  growth  of  the  economy 
when  It  to  prospering. 

Today  there  to  no  question  that  the  trends 
are  up;  we  have  crossed  the  line  betwen 
fighting  a  defensive  battle  against  Infla- 
tion and  stagnation,  which  had  their  roots 
far  back  In  the  economic  policies  of  the  Six- 
ties, and  we  have  entered  a  period  of  growth. 
Thto  has  been  an  extrwnely  difficult  proc- 
ess, and  it  required  the  drastic  efforts  of 
these  past  six  months.  It  will  require  more 
discipline  by  all  of  us  In  the  months  to  come. 
But  our  goal  now  to  to  reach  a  condition  of 
economic  health  In  which  we  can  bring  down 
the  rate  of  Infiatlon.  bring  down  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  and  accelerate  the  economic 
engine  of  American  enterprise,  to  the  point 
that  we  can  return  completely  to  free  com- 
petitive conditions  In  the  marketplace  and 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

TRENDS 

We  are  hopeful  thto  goal  will  be  reached, 
even  this  year,  because  of  the  trends  that  are 
now  very  clear  and  consistent. 

Personal  Income  continues  to  rise  to  new 
highs. 

Interest  rates  are  down. 

Consumer  spending  to  increasing.  Retail 
sales  are  up  10  percent  over  last  year. 

Orders  for  durable  goods  are  strong  and  in- 
dustrial production  is  up. 

Business  capital  investments  are  rising, 
and  In  1972  businessmen  expect  an  Increase 
of  9  percent  In  new  plant  and  equipment. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  Is  at  a 
record  high,  and  to  Increasing  sharply. 

Housing  starts  are  setting  record  leveto. 

The  composite  index  of  leading  indicators 
has  Just  taken  another  sharp  increase,  con- 
tinuing to  point  to  economic  resurgence. 

The  Gross  National  Product  gained  at  a 
strong  annual  rate  of  more  than  6  percent 
in  the  foxirth  quarter  of  last  year,  and  in  the 
some  quarter  Inflation  was  held  to  a  rate  of 
1.6  percent,  which  was  the  slowest  rise  since 
the  mld-Slxtles.  In  short,  the  President's 
New  Economic  PoUcles  are  working.  Unem- 
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ployment  wiU  be  reduced,  and  aU  of  the  other 
Blgnlflcant  Indicators  give  clear,  firm  evl- 
denoe  that  we  are  well  underway  with  a 
healthy  economic  expansion. 

MAKrmCB     PSOGRXSS 

With  the  nation's  economy  Improving  gen- 
erally, I  believe  that  America's  maritime  fleet 
also  can  look  forward  to  the  best  healtb  It 
has  had  In  many  years. 

No  one  knows  better  than  all  of  you  here 
the  full  degree  of  Its  recent  distress. 

President  Nixon  made  the  development  of 
a  new  program  one  of  hto  first  priorities,  and 
all  of  us  connected  with  It  are  very  proud 
that  thto  was  one  of  the  first  major  achieve- 
ments of  hto  Administration. 

Thto  program  has  had  the  greatest  possible 
support  from  all  of  the  factions  Involved — 
from  all  of  you,  as  builders,  managers, 
sailors,  dock  workers  and  shlf^wrs — and  your 
support  Is  the  reason  why  It  made  Its  way  so 
quickly  and  dectolvely  through  Congress  and 
onto  the  ways. 

The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  are  now  moving  into  high  gear 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Andrew  Gibson. 

Today  we  can  measure  Its  progress  by  many 
standards: 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  construction 
contracts  were  signed  for  the  largest  amount 
of  commercial  shipbuilding  In  the  nation's 
btotory — $390  million  in  new  capital  commit- 
ments. 

The  American  shipbuilding  Industry  began 
1972  with  66  merchant  ahlpe  under  con- 
struction or  on  order — the  Ifu^est  backlog  of 
commercial  tonnage  In  14  years.  Since  then 
12  new  American-built  tankers  have  been 
ordered,  and  many  more  will  follow  In  the 
months  ahead. 

In  the  foreseeable  future  we  expect  the 
largest  single  order  ever  placed  for  the  build- 
ing of  commercial  ships  In  the  United 
Stetes — $400  million  to  buUd  six  LNO  tank- 
ers in  the  American  yards. 

Our  maritime  policies  have  been  expanded 
to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can flag  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  new 
ship  construction  on  the  Lakes  to  expected. 

The  National  Maritime  Council  has  been 
created  to  bring  aU  of  you  together,  repre- 
senting the  many  diverse  elements  of  thto 
Industry.  With  Just  a  minimum  of  govern- 
ment Involvement,  this  group  to  providing 
private  leadership  for  the  development  and 
promotion  of  a  strong,  competitive  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  cue  achieving  all 
of  this  without  any  higher  costs  to  the  ship- 
per of  goods.  Our  rates  are  competitive  with 
those  of  other  maritime  nations,  and  our 
services  continue  to  Improve  as  we  add  new 
generations  of  advance  design  ships  to  our 
fleet. 

ALASKA   PIPEUNB 

Beyond  mi  of  this,  the  potentlato  for  your 
Industry  are  perhaps  as  good  as  they  are  for 
any  industry  In  America. 

For  one  thing,  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline  offers  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
opportunity  for  new  cargoes  and  new  Jobs 
that  the  American  fleet  has  ever  had. 

A  fleet  of  some  30  new  super  tankers  would 
be  needed  to  carry  North  Slope  oil  from 
Southern  Alaska  to  the  West  Coast,  and  con- 
structing them  would  pump  an  estimated 
$1  billion  through  the  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try Into  the  economy. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  strongly  recom- 
mended the  approval  of  thto  project.  The 
nation  needs  the  oil.  Alaska  needs  the  Jobs, 
and  shipping  needs  the  cargoes. 

The  environmental  rtoks  are  clearly  recog- 
nized, and  we  must  bring  our  best  technol- 
ogy to  bear  to  protect  the  environment 
against  every  possible  danger.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  do  so — and  when  the 
minimized    rtoks    are    weighed    against    the 
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great  need  for  the  pipeline  and  its  potential 
beneflts,  I  am  certain  that  It  must  be  built. 

KXPORT   EXPANSION 

Second  In  your  great  potential  to  the  tre- 
mendous effort  we  are  making  to  expand 
American  exports. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  we  have  a  mandate  to  encourage 
imports  and  exports  in  American  flag  vesseto. 

At  the  outset  of  1966  our  exports  were  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  about  $32  billion  a  year. 
At  that  time  we  set  a  goal  of  $50  billion  In 
exports  In  1973.  and  this  year  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  $48  billion  level. 

It  to  now  apparent  that  we  vtIII  exceed  the 
$60  billion  goal  by  a  substantial  amount  next 
year,  and  we  expect  the  rate  of  growth  to 
continue  substantially  In  the  years  to  come. 

Our  achievements  up  to  thto  point  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  a  number  of  steps 
we  have  taken  to  make  exporting  easier  and 
more  attractive  for  everyone  involved,  In- 
cluding the  expansion  of  export  credit  and 
approval  of  the  DISC  proposal  as  an  export 
Incentive,  both  of  which  Congress  approved 
at  the  request  of  the  President. 

As  an  added  measure  of  our  effort,  I  per- 
sonally sent  letters  In  1970  and  1972  to  all 
of  America's  major  exporters  and  Importers, 
urging  them  to  use  American  flag  vesseto  In 
their  overseas  trade. 

All  of  these  measures  have  only  begun  to 
be  felt,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  de- 
velop and  devise  new  means  of  Increasing 
our  exports  In  every  p>ossibIe  way.  And  this 
Admlntotratlon  will  continue  to  support  ex- 
isting cargo  preference  laws.  In  the  process. 

EAST-WEST   TRADE 

llilrd,  and  a  closely  related  potential,  to 
the  expamslon  of  East-West  trade.  In  thto  we 
have  made  a  very  slgnlflcant  beginning,  and 
we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  opening  major 
new  markets  for  American  goods  and 
commodities. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  I  returned  from 
the  Soviet  Union  where  I  met  with  Chairman 
Kosyg^ln  and  other  officials  of  hto  government. 
Including  prolonged  conferences  with  the 
Soviet  Mlntoter  of  Foreign  Trade.  We  dto- 
cussed  the  possibilities  of  expanded  com- 
merce between  our  two  countries,  and  ways 
of  removing  existing  obstacles  to  greater  eco- 
nomic ties  between  us. 

Asstotant  Secretary  Olbson  also  Joined  with 
me  to  discuss  mutvial  shipping  problems  with 
the  Soviets,  and  we  have  taken  steps  toward 
a  better  mutual  understanding  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  American  ships. 

To  the  extent  that  political  considerations 
permit,  the  f>otentlal  for  expanded  trade  be- 
tween us  to  great.  Thto  begins  with  the  Soviet 
desire  to  purchase  substantial  quantities  of 
American  grain,  on  a  long-term,  multi- 
million  dollar  basto. 

ADDED     PROSPECTS 

In  the  years  ahead  we  have  the  added 
prospect  of  exporting  Uqulfled  natural  gas 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States, 
In  large  quantities.  When  the  time  comes 
and  political  circumstances  are  right,  there 
could  be  massive  use  of  Amerlcan-buUt, 
American-flag  LNG  tankers  for  thto  purpose. 

The  prospects  for  any  meaningful  trade 
vrith  Mainland  China  may  be  easier  to  read 
after  the  President's  vtoit  to  Peking  later  thto 
month.  For  now,  they  are  too  obscure  to  make 
any  valid  forecasts. 

But  we  can  predict  a  rising  level  of  trade 
with  the  bloc  countries  of  Eastern  Eiuxspe, 
again  to  the  extent  permitted  by  political 
conditions.  We  are  constantly  In  the  process 
of  modifying  the  Export  Control  Itot,  as  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  on  the  basto  of  my 
own  talks  with  the  governments  of  Poland, 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia  I  believe  Increased 
trade — with  all  its  benefits  to  American  ship- 
ping— ^wlll  develop. 
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CHANGES 

The  final  potential  that  I  want  to  mention 
brtefiy  lies  In  the  hope  of  bringing  down  some 
of  the  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  that  have 
built  up  over  the  past  decade. 

In  thto  we  have  the  simple  goal  of  reatortng 
world  commerce  to  a  condition  of  fair  trade 
under  reciprocal  competitive  rules  which  do 
not  discriminate  and  which  do  not  divide  the 
world  Into  hostile  trading  blocs. 

After  all  that  has  happened  and  been  writ- 
ten on  thto  matter  In  the  past  two  years,  It  la 
now  beyond  saying  that  we  have  entered  a 
new  age  of  trade. 

The  rules  of  commerce  In  the  past  no 
longer  fit  the  conditions  of  today. 

The  relative  economic  strength  of  nations 
has  changed  radically. 

The  United  States  to  now  a  trade  deficit 
nation — by  $2  billion  last  year. 

And  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  In  commercial 
htotory — the  Common  Market  expansion  Into 
ten  nations.  Including  Great  Britain,  with  all 
Its  preferential  ties  Into  the  Mediterranean 
and  beyond. 

RBACTIONB 

We  need  to  meet  these  changes  with  several 
reactions. 

First,  American  business  must  re-sharpen 
Its  own  competitive  skllto,  and  put  Its  great 
technological  abilities  to  work  faster  and 
more  productively  than  ever  before. 

Second,  American  labor  must  be  given  the 
tooto  and  the  technology  to  Increase  Its  pro- 
ductivity, and  we  must  remove  the  artificial 
barriers  to  greater  productivity  that  have  cut 
Into  our  competitive  abilities. 

Third,  we  must  persuade  our  trading  part- 
ners to  remove  or  modify  their  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  commerce,  and  reverse  the  rising  tide 
of  discriminations.  We  must  reaffirm  our 
own  commitment  to  fair  and  open  trade,  and 
ask  for  the  same  afllrmatlon  from  others. 

TTITOERSTANDING 

Thto  can  be  done.  We  have  called  for  a 
world  conference  to  deal  with  trade  prob- 
lems, and  the  European  Community  has  In- 
dicated Its  willingness  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters in  the  months  ahead. 

We  have  also  made  progress  toward  the 
resolution  of  some  of  our  differences  with 
Japan. 

But  we  can  and  must  do  more.  We  must 
have  an  understanding  by  our  own  people 
at  home,  and  by  our  trading  friends  abroad, 
that  we  will  act  In  our  own  Interest,  because 
a  healthy  America  to  In  the  world's  best  in- 
terest, and  we  can  remain  economically 
healthy  only  If  trade  is  truly  fair  and  open. 

PROBLEMS 

If  we  bring  down  the  dtocrtmlnatory  trade 
barriers  and  Improve  the  trade  understand- 
ing among  nations,  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  shippers  it  serves  will  be  the 
primary  beneficiaries. 

Under  those  conditions,  your  potential 
win  have  no  limits. 

Thto  does  not  mean  that  all  of  your  indus- 
try's problems  are  solved.  Obviously  they  are 
not.  The  headlines  from  the  West  Coast  tell 
the  story  of  Just  one  major  Impasse  to  prog- 
ress that  continues  to  plague  lis  all. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  varioiis  elements 
of  thto  Industry  generally  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  take  aim  at 
each  other  across  barricades. 

The  only  way  Industry  and  Its  allies  can 
realize  the  full  potential  that  now  extots  to 
to  stop  the  Interfamlly  warfare  In  which 
everyone  gets  cut  and  bruised. 

The  comeback  that  has  been  started  can 
be  csoTled  out  only  If  all  sides  recognize  the 
mutual  advantages  of  technology,  and  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  achieving  contracts 
that  make  all  concerned  the  beneficiaries  of 
technology,  and  not  the  victims  of  it. 

The   President   has   made   It  possible   far 
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this  industry  to  compete  again,  and  you  can 
meet  the  toughest  competition  In  the  world, 
but  all  of  his  efforts  will  not  achieve  one 
additional  pound  of  cargo  If  our  many  mari- 
time Interests  are  working  against  each  other 
Instead  of  together. 

The  dollars  that  go  abroad  in  foreign  flag 
ships  will  never  come  back  unless  we  have 
a  healthy,  competitive  maritime  Industry  of 
our  own.  And  it  will  be  healthy  only  when 
the  spirit  of  this  unity  dinner  becomes  the 
fact  of  dally  practice. 

CONCLUSION 

This  dinner  signifies  that  these  very  wel- 
come and  Important  changes  are  coming 
about   within   the   maritime   industry. 

It  signals  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
chronic  problems  and  internal  strife. 

Each  generation  of  Americans  has  passed 
on  to  the  next  a  better  and  stronger  America. 

The  spirit  of  unity  here  tonight  Indicates 
that  this  Industry,  at  least,  will  not  break 
the  tradition  now.  It  will  not  be  the  first  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  legacy  It  leaves. 

In  a  short  time  this  nation  will  have  been 
In  existence  for  200  years.  For  two  centuries 
our  ships  have  played  one  of  the  proudest 
roles  in  carrying  our  goods,  and  our  com- 
petitive spirit,  and  our  prestige,  around  the 
world. 

They  must  do  so  again. 

For  our  nation's  economic  strength — we 
need  a  fleet  second  to  none. 

For  our  national  defense — we  need  ships 
that  are  second  to  none. 

For  building  bridges  to  the  world,  and  go- 
ing through  the  trade  barriers  to  peace — we 
need  a  maritime  service  that  Is  second  to 
none. 

It  has  been  a  proud  thing  to  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  during  the  period  that 
this  great  industry  has  begun  to  restore  it- 
self. 

It  has  been  a  proud  thing  to  see  you  com- 
ing together  again,  and  to  sense  the  revival 
of  your  competitive  strength  and  spirit. 

It  la  a  good  time  to  say  "well  done" — 
and  Oodspeed. 


MIZELL  CALLS  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
TAX  RETURN  SIMPLIFICATION 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  introduce  legislation  creat- 
ing a  select  joint  committee  to  recom- 
mend significant  simplifications  of  Fed- 
eral tax  returns. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  committee  composed 
of  five  House  and  five  Senate  Members, 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
plicated return  form  and  recommend  im- 
provements to  be  incorporated  in  next 
year's  tax  forms. 

The  investigation  would  include  rec- 
ommendations from  the  U.S.  Comptrol- 
ler General  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  provision  explicitly  set  forth 
within  the  legislation. 

I  am  personally  convinced,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  these  forms  can  and  should  be 
substantially  simplified.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  instructions  and  tax  tables 
should  be  as  complex  and  confusing  as 
they  are,  and  this  legislation  is  designed 
to  remedy  that  situation  as  completely 
and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seek- 
ing early  consideration  of  this  bill,  so 
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that  the  committee  can  begin  this  im- 
portant work  soon  and  have  its  recom- 
mendations completed  well  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  1973  forms. 


SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  area  included  in 
the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
legislation.  I  came  away  from  that  in- 
spection trip  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  immediate  congressional 
approval  of  the  Sawtooth  bill. 

The  Congress  and  the  j)eople,  who  will 
benefit  from  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal, owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Congressman  Jim  McClure.  Congress- 
man McClurk  has  shepherded  the  bill 
aroimd  a  great  many  difBcult  obstacles 
In  order  to  advance  it  to  where  It  is 
today. 

The  development  of  legislation  such  as 
this  is  a  complex  and  arduous  task. 
Representative  McClure's  forceful  and 
effective  advocacy  of  the  need  to  protect 
the  Sawtooth  area  was  the  cataljrtlc  fac- 
tor that  was  needed  for  progress  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  McClure,  an  articulate  spokesman 
In  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  wise  conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources,  has  performed 
brilliant  legislative  work  with  his  bill. 
I  know  every  objective  Idahoan  will 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  job  he  has 
done. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that 
require  favorable  action  on  the  proposal. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  magnificent 
esthetic  value  offered  by  its  towering, 
jagged  mountains,  high,  sparkling  lakes, 
and  placid  moimtain  meadows. 

Second  is  the  people-oriented  approach 
of  the  legislation  which  combines  strict 
preservation  of  natural  values  with  the 
allocation  of  certain  designated  areas 
for  compatible  recreation  uses  that  will 
permit  harried  city  dwellers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  exposure 
to  this  awesome  wilderness. 

Also,  the  bill  provides  for  the  conser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  species  native  to  the  Sawtooth 
region.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  these 
animals  and  birds  some  of  whose  exist- 
ence in  the  Sawtooth  area  will  be 
threatened  imless  they  are  protected. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  legis- 
lation is  the  suspension  of  mining  claims 
for  5  years  so  that  no  new  claims  can  be 
established.  This  will  help  preserve  con- 
gressional options  for  the  protection  of 
the  area. 

Finally,  the  authorization  for  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  provides 
full  flexibility  for  the  future  protection 
of  the  values  of  the  area.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  Saw- 
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tooth  area  and  develop  a  specific  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  national  park. 

While  this  plan  is  being  developed,  the 
bill  will  insure  that  no  adverse  usages  of 
the  region  will  be  permitted  in  ordei  that 
its  protection  may  be  insured. 

Our  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  measure  and  has  come  up 
with  an  effective,  realistic  bill.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  need  to  give  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  region  is  such  that  speedy 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  vital. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  approved  today. 


KODIAK  AREA  NATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  concern  has  been  expressed  by  the 
people  of  Alaska  over  new  efforts  to  close 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  in  many 
areas  of  the  coimtry.  I  have  strongly 
protested  these  efforts,  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  prevent  such  curtailment  or 
closure,  and  have,  cwi  several  occasions, 
tried  to  express  to  you  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  Public  Health  Service  hoe- 
pitals  to  the  people  of  Alaska. 

I  have  received  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Kodlak  Area  Native  Association  at  its 
regular  meeting  held  in  Kodlak  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1972.  The  possible  closure  of  the 
Seattle  facility  would  substantially 
threaten  health  services  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Southeastern  Alaska,  and  they 
are,  quite  natxirally.  extremely  con- 
cerned. 

I  insert  this  resolution  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  time  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow  Membo^  of  Con- 
gress: 

KoDiAK  Area  Nativx  Association, 
Rksoltttion  01-72 

Be  is  resolved,  by  the  Kodlak  Area  Native 
Association  at  its  regiilar  meeting  held  In 
Kodlak  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1972 
that 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  through  its 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  fa- 
cilities has  provided  an  Invaluable  service  to 
those  mariners,  fishermen,  and  other  seafar- 
ing citizens  of  Alaska,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  under  consideration 
plans  to  curtail  or  close  the  operations  of 
certain  of  these  hospitals  and  facilities,  such 
as  the  Seattle  Marine  Hospital,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  as  a  maritime  nation  to  foster, 
promote,  and  encourage  Its  coastwise  citizens 
to  harvest  the  bounty  of  the  seas,  and 

Whereas  in  the  interest  of  the  economic 
benefit.  In  the  Interest  of  maintaining  a 
trained  maritime  people  for  piirposes  of  na- 
tional defense,  in  the  interest  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  aquatic  resources, 

Notp  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Kodlak  Area  Native  Association  opposes  the 
curtailment  or  closure  of  any  U.8.  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  or  facility  providing 
these  necessary  services  and  suggests  that 
these  hospitals  and  faciUties  be  maintained 
and  improved. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens,  U.S.  Senator; 
the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senator;  the 
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Honorable  Nick  Beglch,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and,  Kodlak  Island  Village 
Council  Presidents. 


GOVERNMENT  INDEMNITY  FOR 
SOLDIERS  AND  POLICE  TCTT.T.Tm  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  DUTY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  today  which  would  pro- 
vide an  indemnity  payment  of  $25,000 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  families  of 
soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam.  The  legisla- 
tion similarly  provides  for  a  $25,000  pay- 
ment to  the  families  of  law  enforcement 
oflQcers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  The 
benefits  would  be  retroactive  through 
1960. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  bill,  the  term 
"law  enforcement  officers"  includes  all 
people  in  the  field  of  public  safety  and 
criminal  justice  including  firemen, 
sheriffs,  judges,  officers  of  the  court,  and 
highway  patrolmen. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  attention  focused  on  legislative  efforts 
to  provide  a  Federal  gratuity  payment  to 
the  families  of  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  applaud  these 
efforts.  Quite  often  enforcing  the  coun- 
try's laws  is  a  thankless  job.  It  is  mside 
even  more  difficult,  because  many  of  these 
laws  need  to  be  changed,  and  there  is  still 
a  crying  need  for  programs  to  bring  about 
better  training  and  professionalization 
of  our  law  enforcement  officers.  The 
police  are  the  tangible  and  most  visible 
symbol  of  society's  laws,  and  they  bear 
the  brimt  of  society's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  laws. 

Time  and  again  our  law  enforcement 
officers  have  been  cut  down  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities,  not  because  of  what  they 
are,  but  because  of  the  laws  they  stand 
for.  If  our  Government  cannot  move  to 
change  the  laws  for  more  justice,  it  can 
at  least  indemnify  the  families  of  these 
men  for  the  loss. 

But  I  think  the  greatest  Injustice  is  that 
which  we  are  perpetrating  in  Vietnam, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Vietnam,  but 
to  our  soldiers  who  are  losing  years  of 
their  lives  or  even  their  very  lives.  The 
only  thing  that  remains  to  be  won  in 
Vietnam  is  a  way  out.  In  this  sad  era  of 
Vietnam,  and  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  oiu-  Nation,  there  is  no 
satisfaction  for  most  of  our  veterans.  No 
brass  bands  greet  them  and  no  joyous 
crowds  hail  their  valor. 

When  our  soldiers  and  police  lose  their 
lives,  they  leave  behind  them  those  who 
depended  upon  them  for  support.  There 
are  life  insurance  policies  that  will  help 
ease  the  financial  shock,  but  we  all  know 
how  difficult  it  is  for  people  in  hazardous 
professions  to  obtain  policies  that  vrtll 
cover  more  than  burial  expenses. 

But  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day envisions  more  than  an  Indemnity  to 
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those  who  lose  their  provider.  My  legis- 
lation is  a  recognition  of  the  sacrifice 
these  men  have  made  because  their  coun- 
try asked  them  to.  I  estimate  my  legisla- 
ticMi,  if  enacted,  would  cost  the  Nation 
over  $1  billion.  Is  this  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  to  say  "Thank  you"? 
The  following  is  the  text  of  my  bill: 

HJl.  13108 
A  bill  to  provide  benefits  to  certain  survivors 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
law  enforcement  officers  kUled  in  the  line 
of  duty 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  his  designee 
shall  pay  to  the  dependents  of  each  member 
of  the  uniformed  services  killed  In  the  line 
of  duty  since  December  31,  1959,  and  to  the 
dependents  of  each  law  enforcement  officer 
kUled  In  the  line  of  duty  since  December  31, 
1959,  an  indemnity  of  $25,000  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  precedence : 
.  First,  if  there  is  no  dependent  child,  to 
the  spouse; 

Second,  if  there  is  no  spouse,  to  the  de- 
pendent child  or  children  in  equal  Shares; 

Third,  if  there  are  both  a  spouse  and  one 
or  more  dependent  children,  one-half  to  the 
spouse  and  one-half  to  the  children,  in  equal 
shares; 

Fourth,  if  there  Is  no  spouse  or  dependent 
children,  to  any  parent  or  parents  depend- 
ent for  support  on  the  decedent  in  equal 
shares; 

Fifth,  if  there  is  no  survivor  in  the  above 
olassee,  to  any  brother  or  sister,  or  half- 
brother  or  half-sister,  who  receives  no  sup- 
port except  public  support. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpxoses  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "member  of  the  imiformed 
services"  means  any  person  on  active  duty 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps 
or  Coast  Guard  in  a  commissioned,  warrant, 
or  enlisted  rank  or  grade;  and 

(2)  the  term  "law  enforcement  officer" 
means  any  person  who  Is  an  employee  of  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  public  safety  or  crimi- 
nal Justice  agency,  including  any  policeman, 
sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  highway  patrolman, 
fireman,  parole  and  probation  officer.  Investi- 
gatory or  correctional  employee,  alcoholic 
beverage  control  agent.  Judge,  magistrate, 
justice  of  the  peace  and  other  similar  officer 
of  any  criminal  court. 

Sbc.  3.  The  indemnity  payable  to  any  per- 
son under  this  Act  is  in  addition  to  any  ben- 
efits to  which  he  may  be  entitled  under  any 
other  law. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated In  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


HEARINGS  ON  LEGISLATION  PER- 
TAINING TO  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  24,  1972,  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  conduct  a  public  hearing  on  H.R. 
12652,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  expand  its  jurisdiction  to 
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include  sex  discrimination,  suid  authorize 
appropriations  for  its  work. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  2141, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  interested  in  offering  testi- 
mony or  submitting  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  subcom- 
mittee counsel,  Herbert  E.  Hoffman,  room 
2140,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 — Telephone  No. 
(202) -225-4853). 


THE  HONORABLE  AIME  J.  FORAND 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1972 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  Fer- 
NAND  St  Germain,  in  paying  tribute  to 
former  Congressman  Aime  J.  Forand. 
His  death  on  January  18,  1972,  marked 
the  end  of  a  long  and  outstanding  career 
of  public  service. 

Aime  Forand  represented  the  Rrst 
District  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1937  to  1939  and 
from  1941  to  1960.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  msuiy  years  of  capable 
service  to  his  constituents,  to  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Aime  Forand  is  rightly  known  as  the 
father  of  medicare.  His  foresight  and 
lesuiership  are  to  a  great  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the  medi- 
care program  by  the  Congress  in  1965, 
despite  opposition  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  His  18 
years  of  service  on  the  Ways  and  Mesms 
Committee,  and  his  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Excise  Tax  during  those  years, 
provided  the  impetus  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  congressional  approval 
of  medicare. 

Aime  Forand  was  also  instrumental  in 
preparing  the  way  for  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation.  During  1945-46,  he 
headed  an  unofficial  63  member  congres- 
sional committee  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. • 

Our  Nation's  senior  citizens  were  his 
major  concern  during  his  public  and 
private  careers.  In  addition  to  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  medicare  and  consimier  pro- 
tection, Aime  Forand  was  the  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens.  His  major  con- 
tributions in  this  important  area  of  na- 
tional concern  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. 

We  in  Florida  were  honored  by  Con- 
gressman Forand's  decision  to  make  his 
home  in  Boca  Raton  after  his  retirement. 
There,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  he  was  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  condolences 
to  the  Forand  family. 
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A  VOICE  FOR  FREE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
his  weekly  column  of  comment  on  public 
education  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  6.  1972.  Albert 
Shanker,  president  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  presents  an  eloquent 
plea  for  maintaining,  and  indeed  ex- 
panding to  other  colleges,  the  tuition- 
free  policy  at  the  colleges  in  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  That  policy  for 
125  years  has  enabled  poor  and  rich  alike 
to  elevate  themselves — and  the  Nation. 
Now.  it  is  being  squeezed  in  the  vise  of 
rising  educational  costs  and  inadequate 
commitment  to  educational  excellence. 
Mr.  Shanker's  plea  for  making  free 
higher  education  a  matter  of  national 
concern  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Shanker's  article: 

Let  Us  Kzep  CUNY  Tuition  Free 

The  establlsbment  of  a  free  and  compul- 
sory system  of  public  schools  In  this  country 
was  motivated  by  two  basic  principles:  first, 
that  education  provides  benefits  to  society 
as  a  whole  as  well  ae  to  the  individuals  re- 
ceiving It;  and  second,  that,  since  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  social  mobility  should  be  based 
on  ability,  the  development  of  Individual 
abUltles  must  not  be  hampered  by  the  un- 
willingness or  Inability  of  Individual  fami- 
lies to  pay  for  education. 

Recent  court  decisions  and  now  the  report 
of  New  York's  Flelschmann  Commission  ex- 
tend these  concepts  even  further  by  setting 
forth  the  principle  that  the  ability  or  wllUng- 
nees  of  a  psuitlcular  city,  town  or  community 
to  pay  for  education  must  not  be  permitted 
to  cause  unequal  educational  expenditures 
throughout  the  state. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  precisely  at  the  time  we 
are  moving  toward  a  national  consensus  on 
the  need  for  quicker  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing true  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
there  Is  great  danger  that  educational  op- 
portunities will  be  restricted  through  the 
imposition  of  tuition  charges  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

For  125  years,  the  City  College  of  New 
York  (now  part  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York)  has  provided  tultlon-free  college  edu- 
cation to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students, 
many  of  whom  would  not  have  attended  col- 
lege If  they  had  been  reqiUred  to  pay  tuition. 
Certainly,  CUNY  graduates  have  benefited 
personally  through  better  jobs  and  higher 
earnings;  but  society  as  a  whole  has  bene- 
fited enormously  from  the  contributions  of 
Its  graduates,  not  only  the  renowned  ones 
like  Jonas  Balk,  Felix  Frankfurter,  George 
Goethals,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  Upton 
Sinclair,  but  thousands  not  so  well  known. 

At  one  time  In  our  nation's  history  It  may 
have  been  enough  for  society  to  provide  free 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  since 
higher  education,  while  viewed  as  a  good, 
was  hardly  a  necessity.  This  Is  no  longer 
true.  Today,  lack  of  a  crtlege  education  Im- 
poses the  same  handicaps  on  an  Individual 
as  failure  to  read,  write  and  count  Imposed 
In  an  earlier  period.  Higher  education  is  no 
longer  the  province  of  a  privileged  elite.  On 
the  contrary,  the  non-college  educated  must 
now  be  viewed  as  disadvantaged.  Further- 
more, If  social  mobility  Is  to  continue  to  be 
based  on  ability  rather  than  wealth  or  family 
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or  Inheritance,  higher  education  must  b« 
open  to  all  who  wlah  to  go  and  are  able  to 
benefit  from  It.  for  today  It  Is  the  college 
and  university  which  act  as  sc«i«r8.  qualify- 
ing some  and  disqualifying  others  for  almost 
every  p>06itlon  and  Job. 

AND    LET    us    MAKZ    ALL    PUBLIC    COLLEGES    AND 
UNIVEBSITIES  TTJITION    FREE 

Those  who  want  to  Impose  tuition  fees 
argue  that  such  fees  should  be  Impmsed  on 
the  economically  able,  with  tuition  continu- 
ing free  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
l^e  weakness  of  this  position  can  be  readily 
seen  If  it  Is  logically  extended.  Thus,  why  not 
do  the  same  In  elementary  and  high  schools? 
Why  not  Impose  additional  charges  for  police, 
fire,  sanitation  and  other  public  services  on 
those  able  to  pay?  Under  a  progressive  system 
of  taxation  those  who  have  great  wealth 
would  be  taxed  much  more  for  public  serv- 
ices, and,  once  those  services  are  made  avail- 
able, they  should  be  free  to  all,  even  the  rich. 

Still  another  problem  for  the  City  Uni- 
versity Is  Inherent  In  the  fact  that  students 
In  other  public  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation— the  State  University  of  New  York 
and  the  community  colleges — do  pay  tuition. 
Thus  an  Inequity  is  created — an  Inequity 
which  should  be  removed,  not  by  imposing 
tuition  at  CUNY,  but  by  establishing  free 
tuition  in  all  public  colleges  and  universities. 
Until  recently,  only  New  York  City  main- 
tained a  public  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Governor  Rockefeller's  action  in  estab- 
lishing and  vastly  expanding  such  Institu- 
tions on  a  statewide  tjasis  was,  of  course,  a 
notable  advance.  There  remains  the  goal  of 
making  all  these  institutions  tultlon-free. 

The  development  of  universal  free  public 
higher  education  shovUd  be  a  major  1972  na- 
tional Issue  for  all  who  believe  In  equality 
of  educational  opportiuilty.  (An  Immediate 
step  toward  relieving  colleges  of  their  present 
economic  plight  would  be  the  oongresslonal 
passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.) 

This  having  been  said,  there  still  remains 
one  further  observation  to  make:  The  public 
can  and  will  support  free  higher  education 
so  long  as  both  individual  and  social  good  are 
advanced.  The  cturent  belief  that  this  Is  In 
fact  happening  Is  severely  shaken  when  col- 
leges drastically  reduce  their  standards,  make 
educationally  unjustifiable  changes  as  a  re- 
sult of  violent  threats  from  extremist  groups, 
or  operate  on  the  assumption  that  every  per- 
son who  wants  a  college  degree  has  a  God- 
given  right  to  get  It,  regardless  of  whether 
It  has  been  earned  or  not. 

Government  should  meet  Its  obligation  to 
provide  free  public  higher  education  to  all 
who  want  It  and  can  l>enefit  from  It.  Colleges 
and  universities  must  assure  the  public  that 
they  are  getting  what  they  are  paying  for. 


RELATED,  BUT  NOT  ON  SPEAKING 
TERMS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
peatedly challenged  the  mechanism  that 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  lead  us 
to  the  goal  of  price  stability.  None  of  us 
has  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  challenged  the 
legitimacy  of  that  goal.  Many  of  us  have 
on  occasion,  and  with  just  cause,  ques- 
tioned the  efficacy  of  the  mechanism  and 
policies  in  which  the  President  has  placed 
his  confidence  suid  the  collective  fate  of 
the  American  people.  I  for  one  have  been 
particularly  concerned  that  the  separa- 
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tlon  of  wa«re  and  price  authority  doomed 
phase  n  before  it  began.  The  events  of 
the  past  3  months  have  uniformly  con- 
firmed my  worst  fears.  At  every  turn  we 
find  that  the  Board  and  Commission  are 
serving  different  policies,  each,  of  course, 
convinced  that  it  is  serving  the  broader 
public  interest. 

This  issue  was  raised  in  the  banking 
and  currency  hearings  last  fall  and  on 
the  floor  in  December.  The  administra- 
tion spokesmen  offered  assurances  un- 
ending that  tills  potential  problem  would 
be  eliminated  by  the  action  of  a  coordi- 
nating body — the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 
We  may  all  wonder,  with  just  cause, 
where  this  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
been.  There  is.  as  yet.  no  evidence  of  co- 
ordination between  the  two  Boards;  quite 
the  contrary,  all  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  move  in  different 
directions  despite  the  CLC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in  the  House 
who  have  raised  this  point  in  the  past 
should  take  note  of  the  growing  reali- 
zation outside  of  the  Grovernment  that 
the  mechanism  has  failure  built  in.  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  9.  1972, 
the  editors  report  on  the  comment  of  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Hoadley,  chief  economist  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  who  says  of  the  two 
groups : 

The  two  agencies  obviously  are  working  on 
closely  related  problems,  but  sometimes  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  they  realize  It. 


UNNECESSARY  ATTACKS  HINDER 
EFFORTS  TO  RESOLVE  THE  VIET- 
NAM WAR 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  unusual  debates  among  political 
candidates  this  year,  we  have  seen  an 
imprecedented  attack  on  the  efforts  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  end  a 
military  conflict.  At  one  time,  Americans 
felt  that  partisanship  in  foreign  affairs 
and  national  security  ended  at  the  edge 
of  our  shores,  but  today  this  no  longer 
seems  to  be  the  case  for  some. 

This  was  effectively  underlined  in  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
one  of  the  major  newspapers  in  my  home 
State  of  Florida.  I  beUeve  our  colleagues 
would  appreciate  reading  the  paper's 
analysis  which  follows: 

When  Wnx  Who  Leabn? 

Senator  Edmund  Muskle  has  Joined  the 
cut-and-run  crowd  on  the  Vietnam  war  Issue. 

When  President  Nixon  last  week  disclosed 
the  reasonable  peace  plan  which  he  had  pri- 
vately submitted  to  North  Vietnam.  Senator 
Muskle  called  it  "a  welcome  Initiative". 

Now,  after  presumably  consulting  his  ad- 
visers on  Presidential  campaign  strategy,  Mr. 
Muskle  denounces  the  Nixon  plan  as  an  as- 
sortment of  "renumbered  and  reissued  pro- 
posals that  have  failed  for  six  years". 

The  Muskle  plan?  Tell  the  Conununlsts 
that  the  U.S.  will  pull  Its  troops  and  bombers 
out  on  a  certain  date,  If  the  enemy  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  free  the  400-odd  prisoners  of  war 
and  not  shoot  our  retreating  soldiers.  And 
tell  the  South  Vietnam  government  that  un- 
less it  reaches  "an  accommodation"  with  the 
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Communists.  It  won't  get  even  Indirect  mlU- 
tary  aid  from  the  United  States.  In  short, 
tiirn  over  Indochina  to  North  Vietnam. 

"We  are  trying  to  win  at  the  conference 
table  what  we  have  not  won  and  cannot  win 
on  the  battlefield,  yet  we  persist",  said  the 
Maine  Senator.  "When  will  we  ever  learn?" 

One  wonders  when  Senators  Muskle,  Mc- 
Covem  and  others  of  the  abandon-ship 
crowd  wlU  ever  learn.  The  facts  are  Just  the 
reverse  of  the  Muskle  statement.  It  Is  the 
Communists  who  have  not  been  able  to  win 
on  the  battlefield  what  they  wanted — the 
conquest  of  all  Indochina — and  now  seek  to 
attain  It  at  the  conference  table,  or  the 
boarding  docks,  with  the  help  of  ovu:  puUout 
Congressmen  or  a  new  and  weaker  President. 
Senator  Muskle  seems  willing  to  oblige  In 
either  (»4>aclty. 
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WEIMAR,  UJSJ^.? 


SKY-JACKING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Ml-.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  overdue  but.  hopefully,  effective 
measures  to  be  taken  against  sky-jack- 
ing has  now  come  into  effect. 

When  we  keep  in  mind  the  national 
as  ^- well  as  international  complications 
caused  by  the  hijacking  of  planes  and. 
the  importance  of  the  tragedies  that 
were  narrowly  avoided,  the  action  by 
the  FAA  is  certainly  welcome.  This  point 
is  well  made  in  an  editorial  by  WGN — 
Chicago — TV  which  I  insert  at  this 
point: 

Sky-Jacking 

New  regulations,  hopefiUIy  to  assure  that 
no  would-be  sky-Jacker  boards  an  airliner, 
have  gone  into  effect.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  ordered  all  major  do- 
mestic airlines  to  put  security  measures  Into 
operation  across-the-board,  the  order  coming 
after  six  hijackings  In  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Hijacking  motives  may  have  changed — 
from  demands  to  be  taken  to  Cuba — to  using 
planes  and  passengers  as  pawns  In  Mid-East 
politics — to  the  most  recent  waves,  demands 
for  cash  ransom.  However,  the  danger  has 
not  changed.  It  Is  because  of  this  danger  that 
we  endorse  the  government's  position.  The 
steps,  we  feel,  should  have  been  taken  long 
ago.  Perhaps  those  hijackings  last  month 
would  not  have  happened. 

The  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic should  not  be  great.  The  new  FAA  rules 
allow  four  types  of  security  check  .  .  .  pass- 
ing through  a  magnetic  field  to  detect  large 
metallic  objects  .  .  .  demand  for  positive 
Identification  .  .  .  search  of  passengers  and 
their  baggage  .  .  .  and  the  use  of  what  Is 
called  a  behavioral  profile  which  is  supposed 
to  Indicate  potential  sky-Jackers  through 
noting  the  behavior  of  persons  In  the  board- 
ing area.  Airlines  must  use  at  least  one  of 
these  methods. 

We  feel  that  sky-Jacklngs  must  be  stopped 
on  the  ground,  before  they  occur.  We  agree 
with  the  Airline  Pilots'  Association  that 
stopping  hijacking  In  the  air  Is  too  dan- 
gerous. WhUe  many  civil  libertarians  may  ob- 
ject to  these  devices  as  violation  of  the  right 
of  privacy  and  the  right  to  travel  freely, 
we  feel  these  incursions  must  be  accepted 
and  endured,  at  least  untU  such  time  as  the 
contagion  of  aerial  piracy  Is  brought  to  an 
end. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  com- 
pulsory wage  and  price  controls  were 
first  introduced,  we  were  told  that  they 
would  be  of  short  duration.  Recently, 
however,  the  outgoing  Chairman  of 
President  Nixon's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  said  that: 

There  will  have  to  be  a  continuing  gov- 
ernment role  In  the  wage  and  price  area  after 
the  current  Phase  Two  program  of  controls 
ends. 

Paul  W.  McCracken.  the  Council  Chair- 
man, made  the  remark  at  a  farewell  news 
conference  on  his  last  day  of  office,  De- 
cember 30.  1971.  Mr.  McCracken  did  not 
specify  what  form  of  Government  inter- 
vention into  private  price  and  wage  de- 
cisions he  thought  would  follow  in  phase 
m.  But.  contrary  to  views  he  expressed 
when  he  took  office  nearly  3  years  ago,  he 
said  he  was  now  convinced  that: 

The  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  fact  that  the  cost-price  level. 
If  entirely  free,  will  tend  to  rise  at  a  rate 
that  Is  faster  than  acceptable. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  a  regi- 
mented economy  lies  ahead  for  the 
American  people.  Prof.  Theodore  Draper 
compares  the  United  States  of  today  with 
the  Germany  of  the  Weimar  Republic  in 
the  December  issue  of  Commentary 
Magazine.  While  he  sees  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  societies,  he 
points  out  that: 

A  little  of  the  Welmarlan  analogy  may  do 
us  some  good,  to  remind  us  that  a  democracy 
can  commit  suicide  at  the  same  time  that  It 
is  being  murdered. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  discussing 
Professor  Draper's  analogy  in  relation  to 
the  system  of  wage  and  price  controls 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  our  econ- 
omy, notes  that : 

There  Is  an  evident  willingness  on  the  part 
of  many  to  give  up  on  the  Individual  and 
on  all  the  enormous  potentialities  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  which  Is  to  say,  wittingly  or 
not,  to  despair  of  the  American  political, 
economic  and  social  structxire.  Irony  of  Iro- 
nies, after  having  seen  the  mess  the  State 
makes  of  almost  all  of  Its  economic  and  social 
interventions,  many  people,  sheep-like,  are 
content  to  permit  It  to  assume  stUl  more 
power  In  these  areas. 

The  Journal  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  "resignation  to  statism"  may  be  a 
passing  phase  but  laments  that: 

The  public's  current  docility  toward  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state  Is  scant  cause 
for  optimism  about  the  continued  strength 
of  America's  democratic  traditions. 

I  wish  to  share  this  editorial  from  the 

December  20,   1971   Issue  of  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  with  my  colleagues,  and 

insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

[Trcm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  20, 

1971] 

Weimas,  UJ3.A.? 

As  the  nation  stumbles  through  the  maze 

of  Phase  a,  with  aU  Its  pettifogging  bureau- 
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ci«tlc  stupidities,  many  people  wonder  about 
Its  Implications  for  the  future  of  our  society. 

Is  It  to  be  really  only  a  phase,  as  some 
govemmsnt  officials  and  businessmen  hope, 
with  the  economy  returning  to  a  more  or 
lees  free  market  In  a  year  or  so?  Or  Is  it  a  wa- 
tershed, a  kind  of  recognition  that  not  only 
the  economy  but  the  society  as  a  whole  has 
from  now  on  largely  forfeited  Its  liberties  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  supposedly  omni- 
scient State? 

Among  the  more  apctcalyptlc  versions  off 
the  latter  vLslon  is  that  of  Professor  Murray 
Rotbbard.  Fascism  came  to  America,  In  his 
View,  on  Augiist  15,  1971,  when  President 
Nixon  proclaimed  the  wage-price  freeze.  Al- 
though few  seem  to  be  aware  of  It,  he  says  we 
are  already  embarked  on  the  horror  of  to- 
talitarianism. 

Granting  that  this  is  probably  a  byperbollo 
statement  of  the  case,  the  fact  Is  that  intel- 
lectual fascination  with  the  possibility  of 
fascism  In  the  VS.  long  antedates  the  New 
Economic  Policy;  the  advent  of  the  NEP  has 
only  given  It  a  fresh  fllUp  in  the  minds  of 
some. 

The  most  raucous  cries  of  fascism  have 
oome,  of  course,  from  the  creeps  of  the  New 
Left,  with  their  ranting  alx>ut  "fascist  pigs" 
and  their  charming  habit  of  spelling  America 
as  Amerllka.  But  the  worry  about  the  US. 
going  the  way  of  Germany  In  the  Twenties 
and  Thirties  also  enjoys  much  sturdier  sup- 
port than  these  mouthlngs  would  Indicate. 

A  perceptive  analysis  of  the  purported 
analogy  with  Germany  Is  to  be  found  in 
Theodore  Driver's  article  "The  Specter  of 
Weimar"  in  the  December  "Commentary. " 
The  superficial  resemblances  are  familiar 
enough : 

Poet-World-War-I  Germany — the  ill-fated 
Weimar  Republic — was  In  economic  crisis; 
manifestly  the  UJS.  today  has  economic  trou- 
ble, both  domestloally  and  Internationally. 
Weimar  had  a  rebellious  youth,  particularly 
students;  so  do  we  (or  did  until  very  recent- 
ly). Hitler  was  able  to  tap  a  deep  vein  of 
antl-SemltIsm,  even  though  during  Weimar 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  rriaUvely  high  status; 
the  UJ8.  today  exhibits  various  kinds  at 
racism. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  much  of  the 
trouble  with  Weimar — what  caused  this 
once-hopeful  expenment  In  democracy  to  col- 
lapse Into  the  morass  of  Nazism — was  wttf- 
bom;  the  defeat  in  World  War  I  and  the  sub- 
sequent rise  of  the  emotional  stab-ln-the- 
back  rationalization.  Similarly  our  country  la 
emerging  from  a  traimiatlc  war  experience. 
In  which  victory  proved  elusive  despite  vast 
expenditures  of  life  and  treasure.  Conceiva- 
bly otir  own  stab-ln-the-back  concept  could 
emerge,  namely  that  If  we  had  only  fought 
hard  enough  to  win  we  could  have  had  vic- 
tory with  honor  and  without  trauma. 

Professor  Draper,  however,  quite  reason- 
ably goes  on  to  explore  the  cavities  In  all 
these  analogues.  For  all  the  present  eco- 
nomic question-marks,  he  doubts  that  the 
U.S.  can  seriously  be  compared  with  Ger- 
many In  those  days:  "The  American  economy 
belongs,  so  to  speak.  In  a  different  order  of 
magnitude  from  that  of  Weimar  Germany." 
As  for  youth,  the  stronger  element  of  the 
German  militants  was  of  the  Right,  whereas 
the  opposite  Is  the  case  here.  Racism — well, 
there  Is  nothing  here  like  the  antl-SemltIsm 
Hitler  was  able  to  capitalize  on.  Anyway, 
where  on  the  horizon  is  an  American  Fuehrer 
that  oould  pull  together,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, all  our  discontents? 

Even  the  war  comparison  is  tricky.  Instead 
of  developing  a  stab-ln-the-back  complex 
about  Vietnam,  Americans  might  be  so  glad 
to  get  rid  of  that  allwtross  that  they  would 
prefer  to  forget  It  and  skip  the  recrimina- 
tions. 

Accordingly    Mr.    Draper    concludes:     "A 
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Uttle  of  the  WeUnarlan  analogy  may  do  ub 
some  good,  to  remind  us  that  a  democracy 
can  commit  suicide  at  the  same  time  that 
It  is  being  murdered.  But  too  much  of  that 
analogy  can  only  confuse  and  disarm  us  In  a 
time  of  trouble." 

With  all  of  this  we  pretty  much  agree,  ex- 
cept that  we  think  one  further  important 
consideration  should  be  mentioned.  It  has  to 
do  with  a  state  of  mind  palpable  in  America 
today  as  In  many  other  times  and  places, 
crystalized  in,  or  at  least  dramatically  em- 
phasized by,  the  promulgation  and  accept- 
ance of  the  New  Economic  Policy. 

It  is  an  evident  willingness  on  the  part 
of  many  to  give  up  on  the  Individual  and 
on  all  the  enormous  potentialities  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty,  which  is  to  say,  wittingly  or 
not  to  despair  of  the  American  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  structiire.  Irony  of  ironies, 
after  having  seen  the  mess  the  state  makes 
of  almost  all  of  Its  economic  and  social  in- 
terventions, many  people,  sheep-like,  are 
content  to  permit  It  to  assume  still  more 
power  in  these  areas.  Specifically  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  try  to  run  the  economy — and  what 
a   mess   it   Is   making   of  that. 

Possibly  this  resignation  to  statism  will 
be  a  passing  phase  as  we  hope  the  NEP  It- 
self will  be.  It  doesn't  necessarily  portend 
fascism;  maybe  more  likely  socialism  or 
some  Orwelllan  type  of  totalitarian  horror. 
Whatever  is  in  store,  the  public's  current 
docUlty  toward  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
state  is  scant  cause  for  optimism  about  the 
continued  strength  of  America's  democratic 
traditions. 


GOVERNMENT  THROUGH 
"GIMMICKS" 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, through  a  combination  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership  and  some  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues  who  are  insisting 
on  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
bill  which  is  in  fact  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion measure.  This  legislation  pertains  to 
the  dockworkers  strike  on  the  west  coast 
which  was  settled  yesterday  through  an 
agreement  of  the  union  leaders  and  man- 
agement. All  that  remains  to  make  it 
final  is  the  ratification  of  the  union 
membership,  which  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  say  is  merely  a  formality. 

The  above  members'  coalition  of  the 
House  totally  disregards  the  fact  that  the 
strike  is  already  settled,  but  for  political 
purposes  are  demanding  that  the  House 
debate  and  vote  on  the  settlement  of  a 
labor-management  dispute  which  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

I  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
statement  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  8,  1972,  by  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  APL-CIO  labor  orga- 
nization concerning  Government  through 
gimmicks: 

OOVEBNMENT    THROUGH    "OlMMICKS" 

(By  Oeorge  Meany) 

Washington. — It  la  always  astounding  and 
appalling  when  those  who  profess  belief  In 
the  free  enterprise  system  propose  gimmicks 
and  devices  that  are  the  antithesis  of  free- 
dom in  order  to  achieve  a  temporary  goal. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  President  and  the 
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Secretaries  of  Labor,  Agrlcultiue,  Conunerce 
and  Transportation  propose  as  the  solution 
to  the  West  Coast  dock  strike.  Behind  the 
slogans  with  which  they  characterize  their 
approach  Is  compulsory  arbitration — the 
denial  of  freedom  to  certain  Americans  In 
order  to  aid  certain  other  Americans. 

Early  in  this  Administration,  the  Oovern- 
ment  conducted  a  full-scale  study,  commis- 
sioned by  the  then  Secretary  of  Labor,  George 
Shultz,  into  the  facts  and  the  truth  about 
three  previous  longshore  strikes — all  on  the 
East  and  Qulf  Coasts.  In  those  Instances,  pre- 
vious administrations  obtained  Taft-Hartley 
Injunctions,  contending  that  the  national 
health  and  safety  were  endangered. 

This  study  concluded  that  these  strikes  did 
"not  appear  to  have  caused  any  lasting  un- 
favorable shifts  In  the  basic  trends  of  either 
imports  or  exports."  It  also  reported  that 
there  was  "no  visible  Impact  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole." 

Despite  its  own  earlier  study,  this  Admin- 
istration did  get  a  Taft-Hartley  injunction 
against  the  West  Coast  longshoremen  which 
has  since  expired.  The  Government  now  seeks 
additional  punitive  action  against  the  work- 
ers, basing  its  entire  case  on  unsubstantiated 
economic  statistics. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  a  definitive 
study  of  these  statistics,  concluded  that  they 
were  "wild  guesses  and  exaggerations,"  for 
example,  the  Government  claims  that  Cali- 
fornia loses  $17.6  million  a  day  for  every 
day  of  the  strike — a  statistic  achieved  by 
multiplying  a  guesstimate  dally  wage  times 
every  worker  in  the  state  Involved  in  any 
manner  with  foreign  trade.  As  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  {Minted  out,  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  then  the  state's  unemployment 
would  have  increased,  not  decreased  as  it  did, 
during  the  strike. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  commented  that 
the  statistics  used  by  Agriculture  Secretary 
Eaxl  L.  Butz  to  prove  damage  to  farmers  by 
the  strike  were  Just  "wild  statements."  "Ttie 
chances  are,"  the  paper  wrote,  "that  the  total 
export  movement  of  feed  grain  and  soybeans 
this  year  will  be  as  great  as  it  would  have 
been  without  the  dock  strike." 

It  is  axiomatic  that  when  one  party  to  a 
labor-management  dispute  believes  the  Gov- 
ernment will  ball  them  out,  then  there  is 
no  true  collective  bargaining.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  West  Coast  dock  employers  had 
every  reason  to  believe  the  Government 
would  do  what  it  has  done — use  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  enjoin  the  strike.  And  when 
that  failed,  that  the  Government  would  seek 
new  punitive  legislation  against  the  workers. 
That  the  Government  did.  It  Is  the  bill  now 
pending  on  Capitol  Hill,  Introduced  by  the 
Administration  vrtth  denunciations  of  the 
Congress  and  demands  for  panicky  action 
without  deliberation  and  without  facts. 

While  everyone  In  the  Administration, 
from  the  President  on  down,  attacked  the 
Congress  for  refusing  to  rubber-stamp  the 
bill,  the  White  House  failed  even  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  infcmnatlon  required  by 
statute — the  report  of  the  Taft-Hartley  panel 
on  the  reasons  no  settlement  was  reached 
dviring  the  so-called  cooling-off  period,  as  re- 
quired by  Section  210. 

Having  provided  the  employers  with  an  In- 
centive not  to  arrive  at  a  collective  bargain- 
ing settlement,  the  Administration  now  pro- 
poses an  unprecedentedly  broad  compulsory 
arbitration  measure.  This  proposal  would  ig- 
nore all  agreements  already  reached  by  the 
parties  to  this  dispute  and  would  Impose  the 
will  of  the  arbitrators  on  every  single  issue 
of  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions. 

The  AJ.L.-C.I.O.  Is  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration  in  any  form,  at  any  time,  for  any 
reason.  We  Just  as  wholeheartedly  support 
the  concept  of  voluntary  arbitration,  where 
the  parties  Jointly  agree  to  an  umpire's  deci- 
sion. 

I  don't  like  strikes,  and  I  don't  know  a 
single  union  leader  who  does.  But  free  work- 
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ers — U  they  are  to  be  free — must  have  the 
right  to  strike.  Anything  less  Is  an  abridge- 
ment of  Individual  freedom. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  P.  HEAVEY 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Joseph  P.  Heavey  died  February  6.  1972, 
in  San  Diego.  And  he  died  in  the  service 
of  those  who  needed  him  most.  Joe  was 
assigned  as  the  assistant  director  of  the 
new  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital,  but  his  story  goes  back 
to  February  9,  1971,  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  in  California. 

Joe  was  the  acting  director  at  VA's 
San  Fernando  VA  hospital  which  was 
damaged  extensively  in  the  earthquake, 
and  there  was  the  loss  of  46  lives,  in- 
cluding patients  and  employees.  Joe  per- 
formed so  heroically  that  he  was  awarded 
VA's  highest  employee  award — The  VA 
Exceptional  Service  Award  with  Gold 
Medal.  He  was  a  one-man  rescue  squad 
minutes  after  the  earthquake.  He 
mobilized  Immediate  medical  treatment 
at  the  site,  and  helped  to  dig  out  many 
patients  and  employees  caught  in  the 
debris.  He  arranged  for  the  transfer  of 
injured  people,  and  set  up  arrangements 
for  the  continuing  rescue  efforts.  He  was 
a  tower  of  strength  and  Inspiration  dur- 
ing those  sad  and  hectic  hours.  He  con- 
tinued his  tireless  participation  for  days 
after  the  earthquake. 

I  said  his  story  went  back  to  the  earth- 
quake period,  but  it  even  went  back 
further  than  that.  He  served  brilliantly 
during  World  War  n  in  an  infantry  com- 
pany. He  joined  the  VA  in  1946,  right 
after  military  service  separation.  He  gave, 
in  his  very  first  job  interview  at  VA,  as 
his  reason  for  seeking  VA  employment: 
It  seems  to  me  disabled  veterans,  who  have 
given  so  much  for  our  freedom  In  the  world, 
deserve  as  much  attention  and  help  as  they 
can  get.  I'd  like  to  be  part  of  that  effort. 

His  first  job  with  VA  was  as  informa- 
tion clerk,  and  through  the  years,  he 
rose  steadily,  getting  promotion  after 
promotion,  demonstrating  his  excellent 
capabilities  and  his  compassionate  ap- 
proach to  service. 

The  spirit  of  Joe  Heavey  was  a  beauti- 
ful spirit — cheerful,  Inspiring,  worthy  of 
emulation.  It  seemed  to  say  to  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  that  all  things 
worthy  of  being  done  can  be  done,  that 
no  burden  is  too  heavy  for  man  to  bear, 
that  duty  is  to  be  performed,  never  mind 
the  obstacles. 

Joe  Heavey  was  a  remarkable  man,  a 
patriot  who  served  with  distinction  in 
time  of  war,  selflessly  and  imaginatively 
in  time  of  peace,  a  man  whose  very  exist- 
ence bespoke  courage  and  determina- 
tion, a  man  of  great  conscience,  a  man 
of  great  compassion,  a  good  friend.  The 
Veterans'  Administration,  as  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Don  Johnson 
has  said,  will  miss  him.  Disabled  veterans 
eversrwherc  will  miss  him,  too. 
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A  TROUBLED  PATRIOT 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  printed  a  most 
Interesting  feature  story  about  Marine 
Corps  Capt.  Tom  Romanetz. 

Entitled  "A  Troubled  Patriot."  the  ar- 
ticle presents  a  viewpoint  that  we  are  not 
often  privileged  to  read. 

I  offer  it  now  for  the  enlightenment  of 
my  colleagues  and  at  the  same  time  to 
commend  Captain  Romanetz  for  his  con- 
cern and  dedication  to  duty. 

The  article  follows : 

A    TaoUBLXD    PA'rWOT 

(By  Richard  Crltchfleld) 

Tom    Romanetz    is    a    troubled    patriot 

troubled  because  It  sometimes  seems  to  him 
as  if  divisiveness  has  become  a  way  of  life 
in  America. 

Thirty-years-old,  blond,  blue-eyed,  almost 
crew-cut,  with  the  heavy-shouldered  build  of 
the  wrestler  he  was  at  Jersey  City  State 
College,  Tom  is  a  second-generation  Ameri- 
can whose  father  migrated  from  the  Ukraine 
and  now  works  in  a  New  Jersey  smelting  mill. 

He  is  a  professional  soldier,  a  captain  with 
eight  years  in  the  Idarlne  Corps  and  two 
toTirs  In  Vietnam  behind  him.  He  wUl  soon 
leave  for  artillery  school  in  OUahoma.  In 
the  meantime,  he  has  been  working  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  officer  at  Marine  headquarters 
across  from  the  Pentagon. 

Tom  has  been  married  for  five  years.  He 
met  hU  wife,  Polly,  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
tired Navy  chief,  when  he  was  at  Camp 
Pendleton  and  she  was  working  In  San  Diego 
as  an  airlines  receptionist.  Their  first  chUd, 
a  daughter  was  bom  two  months  ago.  They 
have  been  living  in  a  $28,000  townhouse  in 
Dale  City,  a  Northern  Virginia  subdivision 
25  miles  south  of  the  Pentagon. 

Like  so  many  officers  who  served  In  Viet- 
nam Tom  is  disturbed  by  the  malaise  he 
sees  in  contemporary  America,  a  malaise  he 
tends  to  link  with  the  anti-war  movement. 

"Sometimes  It  seems  like  the  United  States 
is  being  defeated  from  within  by  our  media 
paying  too  much  attention  to  minorities  or 
doomsday  prophets  who  destroy  confidence 
In  our  leaders,"  he  says.  "Those  guys  like 
Kuntsler  who  call  the  governor  of  a  state  a 
murderer.  If  I  ever  got  alone  in  a  room  with 
a  guy  like  Kuntsler,  he'd  be  in  trouble." 

Tom,  a  pleasant,  earnest  and  dedicated 
marine,  doesn't  often  express  political  opin- 
ions. But  when  he  does,  usually  with  like- 
minded  military  officers,  he  Is  outspoken.  For 
him  the  blame  for  what  Is  wrong  in  Amer- 
ica has  crystallized  around  the  WOTd  "lib- 
eral." 

"Well,  who  are  the  liberals?  he  asks. 
"Bobby  Seale's  a  radical.  But  where  does  he 
get  his  money?  He  gets  it  from  upper-class, 
affluent  liberals.  I'm  not  saying  it's  Com- 
munists or  whatever.  But  these  things  dont 
Just  organize  themselves. 

"These  people  are  dedicated  to  destroy  our 
Constitution,  our  government  and  our  coun- 
try. The  girl  who  shouts  obscenities  at  a 
policeman,  the  Vietnam  Vets  Against  the 
War,  it's  not  them;  they're  being  trained  by 
a  hard  core  of  professional  agitators. 

"Tell  me  why?" 

Part  of  Tom's  Job  at  Marine  headquarters 
is  to  answer  the  queries  of  newspapermen, 
and  he  says  he  has  discovered  that  a  number 
of  alleged  Marine  atrocities  in  Vietnam  have 
been  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth.  He  is 
bothered,  he  says,  by  how  few  reporters 
check  their  stories  with  his  office. 
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Like  many  military  men,  Tom  feels  that  If 
only  the  military  had  been  allowed  to  do  its 
Job,  things  would  have  come  out  differently 
in  Vietnam.  And  he  adds,  "It  wasnt  Just 
Vietnam.  Vietnam  came  at  the  same  time.  It 
came  as  a  vehicle  for  them.  It's  kind  of  lev- 
eled off  now,  but  personally  I  would  be  very 
concerned  with  the  future  of  our  country 
if  a  very  liberal-type  person  were  ever  elected 
President." 

Now  scaling  down  to  about  206,000  men 
and  officers  from  a  Vietnam  peak  of  385,000, 
the  Corps  and  J.  Walter  Thompson  advertis- 
ing agency  have  worked  out  a  recruiting 
policy  built  arovmd  the  theme,  "The  Marines 
Are  Looking  for  a  Few  Good  Men." 

An  enormous  billbocu'd-slzed  poster  pro- 
claiming this  slogan  covers  one  wall  of  Tom's 
office,  along  with  small  signs  showing  a  drUl 
Instructor  snarling  at  a  new  recruit  and 
the  legend,  "We  Dont  Promise  You  a  Rose 
Garden."  a  tough  obstacle  course,  "We  Still 
Make  'Em  Like  We  Used  To";  and  "Men 
Wanted:  Long  Hours,  Hard  Work,  Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed." 

Tom's  day  begins  at  5  ajn.,  he  is  out  on 
Interstate  95  by  6,  although  his  Job  officially 
doesn't  start  until  8.  But  north  of  Shirllng- 
ton.  Route  95  narrows  into  two  lanes  because 
of  road  construction  and  after  6:30,  when 
traffic  slows  to  a  bumper-to-bumper  crawl  to- 
ward the  Pentagon,  Tom  feels  you  might  as 
well  forget  It. 

As  a  result,  Tom  is  In  bed  by  10  most 
nights.  On  weekends  even  before  the  l>aby 
came,  he  and  Polly  liked  to  stay  home  and 
relax,  enjoying  each  other's  company,  watch- 
ing TV  Sunday  afternoons  (both  are  pro- 
footbcdl  fans)  or  going  out  for  a  drive. 

Both  dislike  citleaBand  rarely  go  into  down- 
town Washington.  Tom  has  promised  to  take 
Polly  to  dinner  at  the  Jockey  Club  as  soon  as 
the  baby  is  a  little  older.  Their  dislike  of  the 
city  Is  not  caused  by  fear  of  crime,  says  Tom. 
Most  of  Tom's  exercise  comes  at  work.  At 
11  a.m.  he  often  goes  to  the  Henderson  Hall 
gym,  changes  into  his  shorts  and  sneakers  and 
runs  three  miles  up  and  back  Highway  237. 
His  weight  has  risen  to  186  povmds  since  his 
168  In  college  and  Tom  has  now  entered  the 
Marines  "500  Club,"  having  clocked  almost 
600  miles  in  3-mlle,  21 -minute  lunch-hour 
segments.  After  a  sauna  and  shower  he  downs 
a  bowl  of  soup  and  is  back  in  the  office  by 
12:30. 

By  6  be  Is  usually  out  of  the  office,  giv- 
ing a  major  from  the  office  a  lift  home. 
Marine  headquarters  is  on  a  high  slope  and 
beyond  the  mammoth  grey  wings  of  the 
Pentagon  and  across  the  Potomac,  the  whole 
capital  is  laid  out  before  you.  TTie  major 
is  likely  to  Joke,  "With  a  couple  of  155  rounds 
you  could  knock  off  10,000  bureaucrats  from 
here." 

As  a  captain  with  eight  years'  service,  Tom 
receives  about  $1,000  a  month  plus  $178  In 
quarters  and  subsistence  allowances.  Mort- 
gage payments  and  utilities  take  some  $300 
a  month  but  they  spent  less  than  $100  a 
month  on  food  before  the  baby  came,  shop- 
ping at  commissaries  at  Quantlco  or  Ft. 
Myer  every  second  Saturday.  Running  his 
Just-pald-off  $3,800  Oldsmoblle  Cutlass  is 
their  next  biggest  expense  and  most  of  their 
savings  the  past  year  have  gone  toward  buy- 
ing furniture. 

Although  he  and  Polly  seldom  go  out 
in  Washington,  they  enjoy  attending  the 
Evening  Parade  at  the  Marine  Barracks  In 
Southeast  Washington. 

Tom  still  vividly  remembers  the  last  one 
of  the  year  late  in  September.  They  were  late 
and  It  was  dark  when  they  drove  into  the 
Navy  yard  to  park.  They  had  to  run  to  catch 
a  btis  carrying  guests  to  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks, passing  by  drab  houses,  shambled 
store  fronts,  dimly  lit  bars  and  abandoned 
buildings. 

A  young  Marine  met  them  at  the  barracks 
gate,  offering  Polly  his  arm  and  escorting 
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them  to  bleacher  seats  on  one  side  of  the 
green  quadrangle.  The  drum  and  bugle  corps 
played  a  rousing  Sousa  march. 

Then  a  helicopter  flew  low  over  the  roof- 
tope,  beaming  a  searchlight  Into  the  near- 
by streets.  It  must  have  been  the  police,  Tom 
thinks,  but  at  the  same  time  the  drone  of  its 
rotors  took  him  back  to  Vietnam,  remember- 
ing how  the  Hueys  came  Into  an  area  and 
turned  on  their  lights  to  hunt  for  Viet 
Cong. 

When  the  band  started  playing  the  famil- 
iar strains  of  "O-oh  say  can  you  see  .  .  ."  and 
PoUy  tugged  at  him  to  rise  to  his  feet,  bis 
memories  of  Vietnam  faded  and  he  saw  the 
rows  of  decorated  Marines  before  him  stand- 
ing at  attention  as  a  floodlight  picked  out 
the  descending  flag. 

Tom  says  that  he  will  always  remember 
that  mcKnent:  the  helicopter  hovering  ovct 
the  city's  streets,  the  solemn  young  faces,  the 
floodlit  grass  and  the  flag  and  the  glory 
of  the  traditions  of  the  place,  all  telling  him 
that  somewhere  there  awaits  the  grand  old 
truth  that  unity  and  decency  and  frater- 
nity win  replace  division,  darkness  and  fears. 

"Maybe  there  weren't  any  rockets  or  bombs 
bursting  in  air,"  he  says.  "But  it  viras  like 
hearing  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  played 
for  the  first  time." 


EUROPEAN  SECURITY 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  Nrw  TOSS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1972 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  haoe 
that  the  forthcoming  Eur(^)ean  Security 
Conference  will  produce  some  meaning- 
ful agreements  which  will  lead  to  lasting 
peace.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important 
to  note  the  dangers  inherent  in  any 
agreement  which  might  legitimize  or  lend 
formal  recognition  to  the  partition  of 
East  Central  Europe  or  Germany. 

The  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  to  the 
President  raises  this  question  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  items  which  I  believe  should 
be  seriously  considered  by  our  represent- 
atives. The  oppression  of  the  right  of 
people  of  Europe  to  determine  their  own 
future  cannot  be  sacrificed  in  the  name 
of  peace  throughout  Europe  for  that 
kind  of  oppression  can  only  reduce  the 
basic  human  rights  of  all  people.  Exist- 
ing boundaries,  political  situations  and 
Russian  domination  of  other  nations 
must  not  be  ratified  at  this  conference. 

The  European  Security  Conference 
should  be  viewed  as  a  unique  opportunity 
to  find  ways  to  lessen  tensions  and  this 
does  not  mean  a  reduction  of  U.S.  in- 
terests or  activities  in  Europe.  Our  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  is  an  expansion  of 
the  neutral  area  between  the  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Such  an  expansion 
could  reduce  tensions  by  reducing  for- 
eign troops  levels.  In  addition  partici- 
pants in  the  Security  Conference  could 
discuss  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  international  guarantees  of 
their  nonalinement.    . 

Such  a  zone  of  neutral  nations  could 
Include  Austria,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and 
Czechoslovakia.    Rumania    and    other 
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states.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
consider  very  carefully  both  the  warnings 
suid  the  constructive  suggestions  made  in 
the  memorandum  sent  to  him  by  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENT'S  INTEREST  IN  AFRICA 


February  9,  1972 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 


or  MICHIOAN 


WAFERS  AND  STEEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PSNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword,  but  who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  ice  cream  wafers  are  more  vital  to 
our  Nation's  economy  than  steel? 

I  became  aware  of  this  startling  fact 
this  morning  through  an  article  in  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Written  by  Mr. 
Jack  Markowitz,  the  business  editor,  the 
item  pertains  to  the  ruling  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  that  Canada  is  guilty 
of  "dumping"  ice  cresun  wafers  on  our 
domestic  market  at  less  than  fair  value, 
thereby  injuring  the  domestic  industry. 
It  has  recommended  the  Canadian  wafer 
be  subject  to  special  duties  as  punish- 
ment for  this  transgression  of  our  trade 
laws. 

I  commend  the  Commission  on  its  "get 
tough"  policy  and  for  the  speed  with 
which  it  reacted  to  this  crisis.  The  Com- 
mission only  received  the  case  November 
1,  held  a  public  hearing  on  December  14 
and  issued  its  edict  on  February  1. 

Now  if  it  could  only  find  time  from  its 
pressing  business  to  look  at  the  matter 
of  steel  imports,  a  $2  billion  trade  deficit 
and  600,000  lost  jobs.  Oh  well,  that  is 
the  way  the  wafer  cnmibles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Mark- 
owitz' article  into  the  Record  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it: 

Hrr  Those  Impobts?  East  as  Pn 
(By  Jack  Markowitz) 
The  days  go  by  and  stUl  there  Is  no  agree- 
ment limiting  steel  Imports  Into  the  VS. 
but  let  no  one  think  the  powers  In 
Washington  "don't  care."  In  a  flash  they 
strike  when  their  cause  is  just. 

Take  the  growing  menace  described  In 
tariff  investigation  No.  AA1921-83. 

"It  Is  Ironically  tunnj,"  writes  a  steel  exec- 
utive, appending  a  news  release  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  "that  our  dear  Admin- 
istration in  Washington  finds  that  ice  cream 
sandwich  wafers  from  Canada  are  causing 
economic  injury  to  the  United  States — and 
can't  see  what  is  happening  in  steel  (where 
tens  of  thousands  are  unemployed)  1  Oh, 
Boy." 

Sure  enough,  the  news  release  dated  Feb. 
1 — and  suspiciously  missed  by  the  front 
pages  of  the  land — says  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  "an  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
being  injured  by  reason  of  Imports  from 
Canada  of  loe  cream  sandwich  wafers  sold 
at  less  than  fair  value." 

As  a  result  of  this  "dumping"  the  Cana- 
dian crumblles  will  be  subject  to  tq>eclal 
duties. 

The  Investigation  stemmed  from  a  com- 
plaint by  Wafer  Sales  Corp.,  of  Port  Lee, 
N.J.  The  tariff  commission  took  the  case  only 
last  Nov.  1,  held  a  public  hearing  Dec.  14, 
and  issued  Its  tough  decision  Feb.  1. 

Take  that,  you  unfair  foreign  competitors! 
(And  well  get  around  to  steel's  6(X>,(X)0  JotM 
and  •a  billion  trade  deficit  one  of  these 
days.  Just  you  wait.) 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January  Mrs.  Richard  JTixon  returned 
from  a  three-nation  tour  of  Africa  that 
has  awarded  her  accolades  from  the 
American  press  and  the  esteem  of  Afri- 
can leaders,  once  again  emphasizing  the 
President's  personal  interest  in  Africa 
and  her  peoples. 

As  Vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
wife  visited  eight  African  coimtries.  In 
1960,  he  sent  the  Honorable  William 
Rogers  as  the  first  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  an  official  visit  to  that  conti- 
nent. Since  July  of  1969,  David  Newson, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,  in  the  course  of  his  duties, 
has  made  six  trips  to  Africa,  covering  37 
of  the  42  independent  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  yet 
another  demonstration  of  the  President's 
interest.  Since  taking  office.  President 
Nixon  has  met  with  17  African  heads  of 
state.  I  place  them  in  the  Record  for 
your  consideration: 

Presidentiai.  Meztincs  WrrH  Atricans 

March  5,  1969:  President  Zinsou,  Dahomey, 
private. 

EISENHOWER  fTTNERAI. 

March  31,  1969:  President  Khama.  Bots- 
wana, private.  President  Bourgulba  Tunisia 
private. 

May  19,  1969:  Prime  Minister  Stevens- 
Sierra  Leone,  private. 

July  8-9,  1969:  Emperor  Selassie — Ethio- 
pia, state. 

T7.N.    QENKRAI.    ASSEMBLY,    NEW    YORK 

September  18,  1969:  Prime  Minister  Ram- 
goolam,  Mauritius,  private. 

October  6,  1969:  Prime  Minister  Egal, 
SomeUla  private. 

October  9  1969:  President  Ahidjo  Came- 
roon and  President  of  the  OAU  private. 

October  20  1969:  Prime  Minister  Busla 
Ghana  private. 

June  4  1970:  Prime  Mlnlarter  Larakl 
Morocco  private. 

August  4  1970:  President  Mobutu  Zaire 
state. 

U.N.  25TH  ANNIVERSART  DINNER 

October  24,  1970:  President  Tombalbaye, 
Chad;  President  Maga,  Dahomey:  Emperor 
Selassie.  Ethiopia;  Prime  Minuter  Busla, 
Ghana;  President  Culd  Daddah,  Mauritania; 
Prime  Minister  Ramgoolam,  Mauritius; 
Prime  Minister  Larakl,  Morocco;  Prime  Min- 
ister Dlouf,  Senegal;  President  Lamlzana, 
Upper  Volta. 

October  25,  1970:  Emperor  Selassie,  Ethi- 
opia, private. 

April  15,  1971:  Prime  Minister  Larakl,  Mo- 
rocco, private. 

June  18,  1971:  President  Senghor,  Sene- 
gal, private. 

September  28,  1971:  President  Culd  Dad- 
dah, Mauritania,  and  President  of  the  OAU, 
private. 

November  4,  1971:  Prime  Mimster  Busla, 
Ghana,  private. 

December  9,  1971:  President  Maga,  Da- 
homey, private. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  these  considera- 
tions in  the  Record  to  demonstrate  that 
the  President  does  indeed  take  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  Africa  and  her  peo- 
ples. I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  en- 


courage the  President  in  a  policy  of 
political  awareness  of  African  issues 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  the  President 
to  share  his  views  concerning  that  great 
continent  with  the  American  people  and 
with  the  Congress  more  often. 

It  is  a  fact  as  pointed  out  by  several 
U.S.  officials  lately  that  in  terms  of  pri- 
ority, Africa  has  been.  In  many  ways 
"the  forgotten  continent."  This  Is  in  no 
way  in  indictment  of  any  official  party, 
but  rather  a  frank  appraisal  of  the  ex- 
tent of  U.S.  interest  in  Africa  relative  to 
its  interests  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Due,  however,  to  many  factors,  AJfrica 
is  coming  more  and  more  out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  American  consideration.  The 
changing  nature  of  foreign  aid,  a  new 
system  of  credits  to  developing  countries 
proposed  by  the  President,  increasing 
American  interests  in  the  extractive  in- 
dustries in  African  coimtries,  imcertainty 
in  the  Indian  Ocean— all  of  these  factors 
bespeak  an  increasing  American  interest 
in  Africa,  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  long 
tradition  of  missionary  and  relief  serv- 
ices— here  I  include  the  laudable  work 
done  by  the  Christian  Reform  Church 
of  Holland,  Mich.,  in  Nigeria — and  the 
activities  of  various  African-oriented 
groups  in  the  United  States,  as  examples 
of  humanitarian  involvement  on  the  part 
of  Americans. 

And  this  trend  is  unlikely  to  reverse 
itself.  There  is  a  growing  African  constit- 
uency in  the  United  States  shown  by  the 
number  of  new  African  Studies  programs 
in  universities  across  the  country,  the 
greater  identity  with  Africa  felt  by  many 
black  Americans,  the  expansion  through- 
out much  of  Africa  of  American  business 
interest  and  influence,  and  the  ever- 
greater  contact  between  African  and 
American  statesmen.  In  this  last  respect, 
the  list  of  meetings  held  by  the  President 
with  African  heads  of  state  Is  important 
evidence.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that 
in  the  5  short  months  following  the  fact- 
finding mission  I  took  to  Africa  last  sum- 
mer, I  personally  have  met  with  more 
thsin  25  African  diplomats  and  members 
of  African  Interest  groups.  I  have  been 
party,  both  in  person  and  represented  by 
James  F.  McClelland  of  my  staff,  to 
various  African  meetings,  the  most  recent 
Of  which  was  the  Conference  of  African 
and  American  Representatives  in  Lusaka, 
Zambia.  And  I  can  attest  to  the  increas- 
ingly impressive  level  not  only  of  official 
and  public  representation,  but  also  of  so- 
phistication and  candor  in  evaluating  is- 
sues and  proposing  policy. 

In  advocating  an  intensified  practical 
awareness  of  African  issues,  one  must  not 
overlook  the  central  determinant — that 
of  Africa  itself.  It  has  been  a  politically 
long  and  economically  tortuous  teething 
period  for  Africa  over  the  past  decade.  It 
is  only  during  this  period  that  a  majority 
of  African  States  has  gained  their  inde- 
pendence. Africa  is  fast  coming  of  age 
as  political  euphoria  is  displaced  by  the 
rigors  of  mature  economic  assessment 
and  planning.  But  the  real  progress 
achieved  by  many  African  countries  need 
not  be  underrated.  The  potential  for  in- 
creasing political  and  economic  stability 
and  attendant  growth,  cannot  be  strong- 
ly enough  imderscored. 
Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
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President  on  his  continuing  Interest  in 
the  Africa  of  today.  I  urge  that  he  inten- 
sify his  efforts  to  Insure  America  a  bene- 
ficial role  in  what  will  surely  be  a  most 
dynamic  Africa  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 


'ASK  CONGRESS."  BIPARTISAN 
HOUSE  TV  PROGRAM  GREAT  SUC- 
CESS 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febnuiry  9.  1972 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
essentisa  ingredients  of  an  effective  par- 
ticipatory democracy  is  a  smooth  flow  of 
communications  between  the  citizenry 
and  its  elected  officials.  In  this  modem 
age,  there  are  many  technological  ad- 
vances which  can  help  facilitate  that 
crucial  give-and-take,  and  one  of  the 
more  important  of  these  advances  is  tele- 
vision. 

This  Is  why  I  have  been  pleased  by  the 
great  success  of  a  nonprofit,  public  af- 
fairs television  show  filmed  right  here  in 
our  own  House  of  Representatives  studio. 
I  refer  to  "Ask  Congress,"  a  nonpartissm 
production  on  which  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  I  have  each  appeared 
three  times  in  the  past  year. 

"Ask  Congress"  was  the  creation  of  our 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff) 
and  has  had  the  deserved  support  of 
both  parties  here  in  the  House.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  production  is  not  to  make 
money,  nor  to  promote  partisan  or  Indi- 
vidual interests.  Rather  it  is  to  provide 
an  important  and  welcome  step  in  the 
effective  commxmlcation  between  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  American 
people. 

The  format  of  "Ask  Congress"  is  de- 
signed precisely  to  accomplish  this  goal  of 
effective  communication.  Each  week  two 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House,  one 
from  each  party,  appear  on  the  program 
to  answer  questions  sent  in  from  viewers 
across  the  country.  The  questions  are 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff)  who  has  undertaken 
to  develop  this  show  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fostering  greater  understanding 
throughout  the  country  about  the  work- 
ings of  Congrress. 

The  questions  fit  into  two  basic  areas: 
major  pending  national  issues  and  con- 
gressional procedures.  "Ask  Congress" 
has  been  shown  during  the  past  year  in 
many  cities,  and  the  response  which  has 
been  received  from  the  viewing  audience 
has  been  most  rewarding. 

There  are  two  main  points  which  must 
be  remembered  when  considering  the  im- 
portant contribution  to  public  under- 
standing which  "Ask  Congress"  provides: 
the  program  Is  nonprofit — as  videotapes 
are  made  available  to  interested  stations 
on  a  cost  basis;  and  the  show  is  non- 
partisan. Very  carefully,  steps  are  taken 
to  make  certain  that  both  parties  are 
equally  repres«ited. 

During  the  past  year  almost  every 
committee  chairman  and  scores  of  sub- 
committee chairmen  have  appeared  on 
the  show  along  with  their  ranking  minor- 
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Ity  members.  Also,  members  with  special 
areas  of  expertise  have  appeared  to  an- 
swer viewer  questions  about  their  spe- 
cialties. 

In  order  that  the  diversity  and  strength 
of  the  guests  who  have  appeared  on  "Ask 
Congress"  might  be  properly  recognized, 
I  shaU  include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  list  of  all  the  guests  who  have  appeared 
on  "Ask  Congress." 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  ap- 
preciate, as  I  am  sure  all  our  coUefigues 
appreciate,  the  valuable  and  worthwhile 
addition  which  "Ask  Congress"  has  pro- 
vided to  the  effective  flow  of  communica- 
tion between  those  of  us  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  American  people.  Our  thanks 
go  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  for  giving  of  himself  so  that  this 
might  succeed  and  to  the  stations  which 
have  presented  "Ask  Congress"  as  a  pub- 
lic service.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  "Ask  Congress"  will  be  seen  In  every 
major  city  in  every  State  In  the  Union. 

The  guest  list  follows: 
List  op  Quests  Who  Have  Appeared  on  "Ask 
Congress" 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma. 

Hon.  John  B.  Anderson  of  Ullnols. 

Hon.  WUllam  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Hon.  Alphonso  Bell  of  California. 

Hon.  John  L.  Blatnlk  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  Bob  Bergland  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  John  Buchanan  of  Alabama. 

Hon.  Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter  of  Kentucky. 

Hon.  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Philip  M.  Orane  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  John  Dellenback  of  Oregon. 

Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellvmis  of  California. 

Hon.  David  W.  Dennis  of  Indiana. 

Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski  of  niinois. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dlngell  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan  of  Maaeachusetts. 

Hon.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  of  Delaware. 

Hon.  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Texas. 

Hon.  John  N.  Erlenbom  off  nilnots. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Bill  Frenzel  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  James  G.  Fulton  of  PennsylvaiUa. 

Hon.  Nick  Oallflanakis  of  North  Oarcdina. 

Hon.  John  P.  H&mmerschmidt  of  Arkansas. 

Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

Hon.  Wajme  L.  Hays  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  Chet  Holifleld  of  California. 

Hon.  Frank  Horton  of  New  York. 

Hon.  WUllam  L.  Hungate  of  Missouri. 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  Karth  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Robert  McClory  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey  of  California. 

Hon'.  Jack  H.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Hon.  WUllam  S.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  F.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  John  E.  Moss  of  California. 

Hon.  John  M.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Morgan  F.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  Lucien  N.  Nedzi  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Thomas  R.  O'NeUl,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Hon.  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Hon.  Jerry  L.  Pettis  of  California. 

Hon.  Otis  O.  Pike  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  Albert  H.  Quia  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  Rallsback  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 
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Ogden  R.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  of  Illinois. 
John  H.  Rousselot  of  California. 
William  R.  Roy  of  Kansas. 
John  G.  Schmitz  of  California. 
Henry  P.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Gene  Snyder  of  Kentucky. 
Harley  O.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia. 
J.  WUllam  Stanton  of  Ohio. 
Robert  H.  Steele  of  Connecticut. 
William  A.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 
Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio. 
Olln  E.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Fletcher  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Morris  V.  Udall  of  Arizona. 
Guy  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan. 
Charles  A.  Vanlk  of  Ohio. 
Joseph  P.  Vigorlto  of  Pennsylvania. 
Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  of  California. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins  of  California. 
Bob  WUson  of  California. 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  of  Wisconsin, 


KLEPPE  RESHAPING  SBA 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    leiNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jsinu- 
ary  9,  1972,  the  MinneapoUs  Sunday 
Tribime  highlighted  many  of  the  efforts 
of  SBA  Administrator  Thomas  Kleppe  to 
make  the  Small  Business  Administration 
more  effective  and  efficient.  Mr.  Kleppe's 
efforts  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  commend 
to  you  the  following  article: 

Kleppe  Reshaping  SBA  BtrREAUcRACT 
(By  Al  McConagba) 

Washinoton,  D.C. — Thomas  Kleppe,  who 
made  his  own  bundle  that  way  in  North  Da- 
kota, sounds  like  a  cheer  leader  for  Ameri- 
ca's 8.2  million  owners  of  small  businesses. 

The  words  came  snapping  across  a  huge 
desk  high  in  a  Washington  office  building: 

"The  small  businessman?  The  smaU  busi- 
nessman is  the  strength  and  support  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

"The  small  businessman  Is  the  exponent 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Small  business, 
that's  the  name  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  In  this  country."  The  phrases  are 
quick  and  crisp. 

But  the  speaker  is  more  than  just  an  en- 
thusiastic booster  of  the  nation's  small  en- 
trepreneurs. As  administrator  of  the  Small 
Biislness  Administration  (SBA),  he  is  also 
their  principal  troubleshooter.  Moreover, 
congressional  experts  monitoring  the  work  of 
the  SBA  feel  he  has  been  notably  effective 
In  his  first  year  in  the  post.  "Maybe  the  best 
administrator  In  the  past  five  years,"  said  a 
Democratic  staff  member. 

EQeppe,  a  former  two- term  GOP  congress- 
man from  North  Dakota,  came  to  SBA  In 
January  1971  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  unseat  Sen.  Quentln  Burdick.  D-N.D..  in 
the  1970  election. 

Kleppe,  also  a  former  mayor  of  Bismarck, 
NJ}.,  knows  small  business.  His  association 
with  Gold  Seal  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of 
bleaches  and  waxes,  is  the  principal  source 
of  a  fortune  estimated  at  over  $3  mUllon. 

At  29  he  was  vice-president  of  that  Bis- 
marck firm  and  nine  years  later  became  Its 
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president.  He  also  was  a  vice-president  and 
a  director  of  J.  M.  Daln  and  Co.,  a  Minneap- 
olis Investment  banking  firm  (later  Involved 
In  a  merger  that  created  Daln,  Kalman  and 
Quail,  Inc.). 

An  experienced  loan  ofScer,  Kleppe  became 
a  manager  of  a  small  North  Dakota  bank  at 
the  age  of  21.  He  prevlotisly  worked  In  a 
country  grain  elevator  operated  by  bis  father 
near  Klntyre,  N.D. 

Kleppe  went  to  Valley  City,  N.D.,  High 
School  and  dropped  out  of  Valley  City 
Teachers  College  after  a  year.  Now  he  and 
bis  wUe  live  In  a  Maryland  suburb  of  Wash- 
ington. They  have  four  children. 

The  agency  he  took  over  bad  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  least  effective  In 
Washington.  One  reason  was  that  since  1954 
the  average  tenure  of  administrators  was  14 
months. 

The  post  had  been  used  as  a  way  station. 
"A  political  repository,"  Kleppe  calls  It.  And 
the  impact  on  employee  morale  was  disas- 
trous: "You  never  knew  what  policy  was." 
said  one  bureaucrat.  "It  always  changed  the 
next  day." 

Kleppe  has  sought  to  improve  that  atti- 
tude. To  do  so,  he  has  used  everything  from 
shaking  hands  in  the  elevator  to  recognizing 
the  In-house  awards  system. 

He  purposely  violated  the  bureaucratic 
law  of  empire  building.  When  he  took  over, 
agency  staff  members  sJready  filled  one  10- 
story  biUlding  and  were  starting  to  fill 
another. 

Kleppe  gave  up  the  space  In  the  second 
building  and  sent  the  employees  to  the  field : 
"Decentralization  of  government  is  near  and 
dear  to  me,"  he  said.  "We  need  government 
near  the  people.  That's  where  the  action  Is." 
The  SBA  was  likewise  legend  for  its  red 
tape.  Banks  hesitated  to  become  Involved  In 
the  agency's  glacial  processing.  On  occaalona 
It  took  six  months  and  42  loan  application 
forms  to  get  one  of  the  agency's  federally 
guaranteed  loans. 

Kleppe  reduced  the  forms  to  two  and  re- 
organized the  system.  If  a  bank  doesn't  re- 
ceive a  response  on  a  loan  application  within 
three  days.  It  may  consider  the  loan  i^>- 
proved. 

Besides  guaranteeing  bank  credit — 81.1  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1971 — the  SBA  lends  money  di- 
rectly. This  latter  program  had.  In  Kleppe's 
words,  "gone  down  to  zilch"  before  he  arrived. 
Intrigued  by  the  possibilities  of  this  ave- 
nue of  small  business  assistance,  he  super- 
vised the  growth  of  these  longer-term,  lower- 
interest  loans  from  $1.9  million  In  1970  to 
$37.5  million  In  1971. 

SBA  Is  reasonably  confident  that  it  will  be 
able  to  Increase  Its  loan  ceiling  from  the 
present  $2.2  billion  to  $3.1  billion  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Besides  extending  credit  to  businesses,  SBA 
makes  disaster  loans.  This  amounted  to  $300 
million  in  1971.  The  agency  also  provides 
management  assistance  and  distributes  some 
government  procurement  contracts. 

It  is  with  these  government  contracts  that 
the  agency  has  geen  able  to  make  the  great- 
est advances  In  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  controversial  areas  of  Its  activity — aid 
to  minority  business. 

The  SBA  arranged  for  $66  mUUon  in  811 
government  contracts  to  minority  businesses 
in  1971.  This  compares  with  196  minority 
contracts,  valued  at  $22.2  million,  in  1970  and 
30  contracts,  worth  $8.9  million.  In  1969. 

The  agency  also  made  25  ftercent  more 
loans  to  minority  api^icants  last  year  imrf 
the  total  amount— $213  million — represented 
a  33-percent  increase  over  the  prevloiis  year. 
Kleppe,  well  aware  of  the  emotional  aspect 
of  this  part  of  the  SBA  program,  diplomati- 
cally confines  his  characterization  of  this 
advance  to  saying,  "It's  a  13-year-old  pro- 
gram that  offers  heavy  Inducements  of  fed- 
eral money  to  obtain  private  support  for 
small  firms.  The  number  of  SBICs,  however, 
declined  50  percent  In  the  past  five  years. 
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To  help  this  program,  Kleppe  authorized 
the  selling  of  $30  million  In  debt  obligations 
of  SBICs  to  an  underwriting  group  last  May. 
This  was  similar  to  a  debentiire  or  negotiable 
note. 

As  he  presided  over  this  12  months  of 
growth  and  renewal,  Kleppe  insisted  be  has 
no  ambitions  beyond  the  agency.  He  is  selling 
bis  North  Dakota  house  and  now  seems  to 
have  no  p<^itical  Interest  there. 

And  people  are  beginning  to  believe  him 
when  he  says,  quickly,  crisply,  "There  Is  so 
much  good  we  can  do  here.  Everything  we 
do  Is  to  help  people.  What  greater  Job  Is 
there  for  anybody?" 

The  administrator's  efforts  also  focused  on 
attempts  to  stabilize  and  streng^then  small 
business  Investment  companies  (SBIC). 
These  are  government-licensed  private  In- 
vestment firms. 
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DEPLORABLE  SITUATION  IN 
AEROSPACE  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  are  well  enough 
aware  of  the  current  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  aerospace  employment,  and  I 
will  not  therefore  belabor  this  issue. 

What  I  am  doing  is  presenting  what 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  cogent  and  ob- 
jective look  at  this  situation  recently 
presented  to  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Parry  of  the 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  Dr. 
Parry's  remarks  reveal  a  rather  refresh- 
ing acceptance  of  certain  realities,  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  as  I  am  with  developing  a 
responsible  resolution  of  this  continu- 
ing crisis: 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Parry 
(Note. — I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the 
Invaluable  assistance  of  John  H.  Owens,  As- 
sistant Vice  President,  and  Norman  K.  Jay, 
Researcii  Analyst,  In  the  preparation  of 
these  remarks.) 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
this  conmiittee  and  to  present  remarks  that 
may  be  useful  In  Identifying  the  problems 
and  challenges  now  confronting  California's 
extensive  aerospace  Industries  which  are 
mainly  clustered  in  Southern  California. 
Because  of  the  Bank's  long-standing  Inter- 
est In  the  California  economy,  we  believe 
we  can  provide  a  body  of  economic  data 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  committee  In 
its  deliberations  on  this  important  Issue. 

Aerospace — a  term  designating  a  vast  and 
complex  business  giant — has  been  the 
foundation  of  Southern  California's  econ- 
omy for  three  decades.  World  War  II  brought 
the  great  aircraft  boom  to  California.  Large 
amounts  of  capital  poured  Into  the  State, 
as  plants  were  constructed  or  expanded  from 
the  pre-war  Infant  Industry.  Skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  entered  Southern  California 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  but  partic- 
ularly from  the  South  and  Midwest.  The 
airplane  had  become  a  major  weapon  and 
Southern  California's  aircraft  Industry,  for 
the  first  time,  became  a  volume  manufac- 
turer. 

After  the  war,  the  Industry  shifted  to 
electronics  and  in  1958  this  development 
was  spurred  by  the  drive  Into  space  with 
the  creation  of  NASA.  Elmphasls  was  not 
placed  on  quantity,  but  quality.  TTils  shift 


meant  changes  In  the  work  force.  The  com- 
plexity of  missile  and  space  projects  meant 
a  growing  proportion  of  engineers,  scientists 
and  highly  skilled  technicians.  The  South- 
ern California  area  became  a  major  research 
center  with  the  greatest  concentration  of 
mathematicians,  scientists,  engineers  and 
skilled  technicians  In  the  United  States. 

The  term  aerospace  refers  specifically  to 
four  Industry  subgroups  which  have  in  com- 
mon the  requirement  of  highly  advanced  and 
specialized  skills.  The  industry  groups  in- 
clude (1)  aircraft  and  parts;  (2)  electrical 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies;  (3)  ord- 
nance and  accessories;  and  (4)  scientific  in- 
struments and  parts. 

Through  the  decide  of  the  sixties,  the 
transformation  of  the  aircraft  industry  Into 
the  present  day  aircraft — missile — electronics 
complex  continued  under  conditions  of  rapid 
population  growth  and  industrialization.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  the  end  of  1967,  the  number 
of  wage  and  salary  workers  employed  In  the 
defense  oriented  Industries  in  the  Southern 
California  area  Increased  from  384,900  to  an 
all-time  peak  of  500,300.  In  1967,  this  group 
of  industries  account  for  43  Vi  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  employment  and  11  percent 
of  total  civilian  employment  in  the  ten  coun- 
ty Southern  California  region  where  the  in- 
dustry Is  concentrated  to  the  greatest  degree. 
But,  the  Industry  proved  vulnerable.  After 
suffering  a  four  year  decline,  aerospace  now 
accounts  for  slightly  over  one-third  of  this 
area's  manufacturing  employment,  and  about 
one-fourteenth  of  total  employment. 

Aerospace  Is  a  capital  goods  Industry.  As 
such.  It  is  extremely  sensitive  to  economic 
conditions  and  to  the  business  community's 
expectations  of  what  capital  needs  may  be 
several  years  hence.  It  has  been  generally 
true  that  capital  goods  Industries  suffer  rela- 
tively more  during  periods  of  recession  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  service  producing 
and  lighter  manufacturing  Industries. 

The  situation  in  Southern  California's 
aerospace  industry  is  unique  among  capital 
goods  Industries.  The  local  aerospace  Indus- 
try's largest  single  customer  Is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  government's 
needs  and  wants  are  not  necesarlly  influenced 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  business  cycle.  In 
the  past,  this  factor  has  provided  a  degree  of 
stability  to  the  Industry.  During  the  most 
recent  business  reversal,  however,  simulta- 
neous cutbacks  in  government  expenditures 
have  added  to  the  downward  swing. 

These  spending  cutbacks  In  the  areas  of 
military  and  space  hardware,  coupled  with 
the  particular  difficulties  of  the  airlines  and 
the  general  slowdown  of  the  economy  have 
had  dramatic  effects  on  the  local  aerospace 
Industry.  As  mentioned  earlier,  at  Its  high 
point  In  December  1967,  the  Industry  em- 
ployed 500.300  people  In  Southern  California. 
In  four  years,  aerospace  employment  has 
dwindled  to  344,700,  a  loss  of  nearly  166,000. 
While  general  business  conditions  are  pick- 
ing up,  NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  experiencing  severe  budgetary  pressures. 
This  belt-tightening  leaves  much  of  the  spe- 
cialized aerospace  complex  of  workers  with 
too  little  work  and  no  real  promise  for  size- 
able new  contracts  in  the  next  year  or  so.  It 
now  appears  highly  unlikely  that  aerospace 
employment  In  the  foreseeable  future  will 
reboxmd  to  the  levels  reached  four  years  ago. 
In  any  case,  this  area's  reliance  on  that  one 
Industry  will  not  be  as  great  as  It  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Such  Is  the  plight  of  the  massive  Industry 
that  has  spawned  great  growth  In  California 
In  the  past,  but  now  Is  a  major  contributor 
to  the  area's  imemployment  problems.  Even 
though  current  employment  statlartics  are  in- 
dicating a  halt  In  the  long-term  declining 
trend  of  aerospace  employment,  considerable 
unemployment  still  exists  in  the  Industry. 
These  unnnployed  workers  are  a  great  con- 
cern to  California.  With  regard  to  the  plight 
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of  the  aerospace  workers,  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  could  and  should  utUlze  their 
technological  capabilities  for  a  variety  of 
nondefense  applications.  j.ncluded  here  would 
be  work  on  such  projects  as  water  and  air  pol- 
lution control,  urban  development,  crime 
control,  urban  ground  transportation  and 
oceanography.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  former 
aerospace  workers  could  apply  their  skills  to 
urban  environmental  problems.  The  current 
demand  In  that  area  Is  for  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, but  less  than  25  percent  of  all  aero- 
space workers  in  California  are  in  that  clas- 
sification. Furthermore,  not  all  aerospace  sci- 
entists and  engineers  would  be  suited  for  en- 
vironmental engineering.  It  may  be  naive, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  environmental 
Issue  will  provide  a  panacea  for  the  Ills  of  the 
aerospace  Industry,  especially  In  the  abort 
run. 

What  recourse,  therefore,  is  available  for 
the  xmemployed  aerospace  worker?  Prom  a 
purely  economic  standpoint,  the  national 
economy  benefits  If  workers  are  mobile  and 
seek  work  where  it  exists.  Of  course,  such 
mobility  on  the  part  of  the  worker  could  be 
detrimental  to  California  and  its  stated  goal 
of  retaining  this  skilled  work  force  as  Intact 
as  possible.  But,  as  distasteful  as  it  may 
sound,  there  are  certain  indications  that  the 
unemployed  aerospace  worker  has  become 
mobile.  The  Lockheed  Company,  bolstered  by 
federal  loan  guarantees,  has  now  entered  an 
accelerated  production  phase  of  Its  Tristar 
airbus  program.  To  meet  their  plans,  a  mod- 
erate call  back  program  for  lald-off  em- 
ployees was  instituted  recently.  The  company 
encountered  difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified 
workers.  This  suggests  that  many  workers 
either  have  found  alternative  employment 
that  satisfied  their  requirements  and  have 
no  desire  to  retiim  to  aerospace,  or  have  left 
the  area. 

Of  course,  the  trend  Is  negligible  so  far  and 
Is  to  be  expected  after  such  a  lengthy  lay- 
off. A  substantial  portion  of  the  work  force 
remains  unemployed  and  aerospace  techni- 
cians comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers. 

If  aerospace  unemployment  remains  rela- 
tively high  and  alternative  employment  does 
not  exist,  what  is  the  answer?  The  responsi- 
bility for  both  short-term  and  long-term  so- 
lutions appears  to  return  to  the  aercepaoe 
corporations.  I  have  covered  their  expecta- 
tions for  the  futtire  in  general  terms,  but  let 
us  look  at  them  In  more  detail.  Let  me  say 
at  the  start,  the  picture  is  not  good. 

Starting  with  defense  expenditures  by  the 
Government,  California  In  the  past  has  re- 
ceived as  high  as  24.0  percent  of  the  total 
Department  of  Defense  prime  contract 
awards.  The  percetnage  has  declined  steadily 
to  19  percent,  as  contract  awards  to  California 
corporation  declined  from  $6.8  billion  in 
1968  to  an  estimated  $5.0  billion  In  1971. 
The  year  1972  evidenced  no  appreciable  In- 
crease  In  total  awards  to  California  or  even 
the  Nation.  The  fiscal  1973  budget  request 
has  allocated  $83.4  bUllon  for  Pentagon 
spending,  a  rise  of  $6.3  billion  over  fiscal 
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1972.  However,  $4.1  bllUon  of  that  rise  Is 
earmarked  for  pay  hikes.  Actual  spending 
during  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1  would 
total  $76.5  billion,  up  only  $700  million  from 
the  estimate  for  the  curent  fiscal  year.  The 
balance  of  the  authorization  would  be  spent 
In  future  years. 

The  total  amount  of  the  budget  seems 
large  out  of  context,  but,  defense  spending 
outlays  account  for  30%  of  the  Federal 
Budget,  a  23  year  low,  and  6.4%  of  the  Gross 
National  Product,  a  22  year  low.  The  most 
noteworthy  project  in  the  new  budget  appears 
to  be  ULMS  (Underwater  Launched  Missile 
System)  with  a  fiscal  year  budget  of  $942.2 
million.  Lockheed  Aircraft  and  General 
Dynamics  both  will  benefit  from  the  added 
emphasis  In  fiscal  1973.  Budget  authority  has 
been  asked  for  several  new  programs,  the 
bulk  of  which  are  Navy  procurements. 

Little  of  these  programs  will  filter  Into  Cali- 
fornia. Other  projects  with  long  lasting  im- 
pact will  help  the  California  aerospace  in- 
dustry moderately.  Portions  of  the  ABM, 
Mlnuteman,  AWACS  (Advanced  Warning  and 
Control  System)  and  the  Cheyenne  Heli- 
copter will  help  California's  struggling  aero- 
space industry  over  the  lean  period.  The 
intermediate  term  may  provide  a  moderate 
growth  in  employment  with  an  expansion  of 
the  B-1  Program,  for  which  a  local  division 
of  North  American  Rockwell  holds  the  prime 
contract.  Further  benefits  will  occur  if,  and 
when,  the  program  reaches  the  production 
phase.  Belt-tightening  remains  the  rule  for 
defense  procurements.  Long-term  projections 
are  highly  unreliable.  Many  variables  have 
to  be  considered,  not  the  least  being  public 
sentiment  about  the  military  and  Its  expendi- 
tures. Aging  and  obsolescent  hardware,  how- 
ever, has  caused  the  military  to  push  bard 
for  new  systems  by  the  mid-1970'8.  If  they 
are  successful,  only  then  can  a  real  gain  In 
employment  be  realized. 

NASA  expenditures  have  been  cut  to  about 
half  of  their  1965  level.  Furthermore,  Cali- 
fornia's percentage  of  the  total  has  dwindled 
from  50  percent  to  30  percent  recently.  The 
Apollo  Program  has  been  wound  down 
appreciably  and  other  programs,  such  as 
Mars  exploration,  have  been  extended. 

Only  $0.7  bUllon  in  NASA  contracts  can  be 
expected  In  1972  compared  with  the  1966 
volume  of  $1.8  billion.  The  new  budget  re- 
quests for  NASA  are  little  changed  from  the 
1972  outlays,  as  many  other  projects  have 
been  postponed  or  scrapped  in  order  to  push 
the  Space  Shuttle  Program.  The  competition 
for  this  lucrative  contract  Is  tough.  Three 
aerosp<u:e  companies  with  local  facilities 
(McDonnell-Douglas,  Lockheed,  and  North 
American  Rockwell)  are  deeply  Involved  in 
the  preliminary  studies  for  the  ultimate  bid, 
the  value  of  which  could  reach  $10-$14 
blUion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  50,000 
workers  could  be  Involved  in  the  project  by 
1980,  half  of  those  In  California.  Further,  If 
California  is  selected  for  either  launch  or  re- 
covery site,  additional  benefits  will  result.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  full  benefits  of  the 
Spcu»  Shuttle  Program  are  a  decade  ahead. 
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Employment  in  the  next  few  years  in  Califor- 
nia will  be  2500  to  3000  workers  (5000  to 
6000  Nationally)  on  the  program.  Also,  as 
the  manned  exploration  programs  are  phased 
out,  total  NASA  employment  through  the 
I980's  will  be  little  changed  from  current 
levels. 

Big   hurdles   are  yet   to   come.   Politically, 
the  Space  Shuttle  Program  may  be  as  contro- 
versial  as  the  SST  was.  CallfornU  wlU   be 
anxiously  awaiting  the  upcoming  Congres- 
sional vote  on  the  budget.  If  the  program  is 
approved,  other  areas  of  the  country  remain 
as  depressed  as  California  and  will  strive  to 
obtain  as  much  of  the  project  as  possible. 
The    airlines    are    another    big    question 
mark.  The  current  production  of  wide  bodied 
jets  In  Southern  CsUlfornia  Is  helping  to  sus- 
tain aerospace  Industry  employment  at  cur- 
rent levels.  There  is,  however,  much  conjec- 
ture concerning  the  ultimate  marketability 
and  profitability  of  these  planes.  With  the 
phasing  down  of  purchases  of  first  genera- 
tion Jets  (DC-8  and  707)  and  their  variants 
at  the  end   of  the   19e0's,  the  market  ap- 
peared to  be  moving  smoothly  toward  the 
large  scale  production  of  the  new  generation 
wide-bodied  Jets.  But  the  airline  picture  has 
since  turned  from  high  profits  and  capital 
expansion   in   1969   to   net  losses,   curtailed 
capital  expenditures  and   severe   cash   fiow 
problems.  Travel  by  businessmen  during  the 
recession  dropped  from  60  to  60  percent  of  aU 
passenger  revenue  miles.  Due  to  over-capac- 
ity, average  loads  dropped  to  below  50  per- 
cent. Fifty  percent   capacity  is  regarded  as 
the  break-even  point.  This  is  hardly  a  mar- 
ket conducive  to  new  airplanes.  Many  air- 
lines have  defaulted  on  options  for  the  new 
wide  bodied  Jets,  lowering  the  potential  pro- 
duction run.  The  major  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  DC-10  and  L-1011  reste  on  the  future 
profitability  of  the  airlines.  If  labor  costs  can 
be  contained,  and  the  expected  rise  in  rev- 
enue passenger  mileage  materializes,  a  longer 
production  run  of  the  new  Jets  may  still  be 
achieved. 

That  Is  the  future  we  see  for  the  aerospace 
industry  from  our  present  perspective.  I  must 
emphasize  that  last  point,  however,  because 
change  appears  to  be  the  main  hope  for  the 
industry  and  the  worker.  Many  companies 
have  delved  Into  new  fields  and  markets.  But 
after  generations  of  dealing  with  govern- 
ment, the  industry  has  been  hampered  by 
a  lack  of  marketing  experience  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  technology  exists  to  permit 
entry  Into  industrial  and  consumer  related 
fields  with  definitely  worthwhile  projects: 
however,  this  lack  of  marketing  expertise  Is 
a  major  stumbling  block.  Once  gained, 
though,  a  successful  diversification  program 
can  salvage  the  aerospace  industry  and  In- 
crease its  ability  to  weather  economic 
reversals. 

An  Industry  In  wbloh  the  emphasis  has 
moved  from  aircraft  manufacture  to  space 
exploration  In  Just  over  a  decade  can  con- 
ceivably change  again.  Such  a  change  is 
mandatory  for  the  success  of  the  indtistry — 
and  California's  technologically  oriented 
workers. 


WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  IN  DEFENSE-ORIENTED  INDUSTRIES 
(In  thousands) 


Metropolitan  area 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 

ll-month 

avenge 


Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  (Srove  21  5 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 295  9 

Oxnard- Ventura 3'o 

San  Bernardino-Riverside..  ....         12 

San  Diego ,                      52.3 

Santa  BarlMra '""..l"""""II"II"i;i"IIII  To 

7-county  metropolitan  area 384.9 


31.2 

283.5 

2.7 

8.1 

54.9 
5.7 


46.4 

301.1 

3.5 

8.6 

45.9 

7.2 


53.6 

295.2 

5.9 

8.2 

40.5 

7.9 


52.5 

282.0 

6.8 

8.0 

34.3 

6.3 


54.4 

286.6 

7.7 

8.9 

31.6 

5.6 


60.5 
328.1 

7.6 
10.8 
36.7 

6.0 


73.2 
348.1 

7.7 
11.3 
39.4 

5.9 


73.5 
3U.4 

8.5 
12.0 
40.7 

5.6 


69.8 
323.0 

8.0 
11.0 
41.0 

5.9 


61.9 

273.1 

4.4 

9.8 

38.0 

5.5 


53.7 

240.5 

5.6 

7.8 

34.6 

4.5 


386.1 


412.7         411.3 


389.9 


394.8 


449.3         48S.6         484.7         458.7 


392.7 


346.7 
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WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  IN  DEFENSE-ORIENTED  INDUSTRIES— ContiniMd 

(In  thousands) 
WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  IN  MANUFACTURING 


February  9,  1972 


Aniheim-Saiita  Ana-Garden  Grove 47.4  58.8  77.5  88.2  91.8  96.3  107.8  125.1 

Lm  Anides-Lang  Beach 738.7  722.6  755.9  754.3  745.7  760.9  830.6  860.1 

Oxnard-Ventura    6.7  6.5  7.6  10.4  11.8  12.3  12.4  12.9 

San  Bernardino-Riveriide 34.6  34.6  36.8  37.9  40.3  42.1  45.7  47.4 

San  Diego. 67.8  70.7  62.0  56.5  51.1  49.9  57.0  60.1 

Santa  Barbara 7.8  9.7  11.3  12.1  10.4  9.8  10.6  10.6 

7-eounty  metropolitan  area 903.0  902.9  951.1  959.4  951.1  971.3  1,064.1  1,116.2 

TOTAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove 199.5  223.5  260.3  294.0  320.9  339.8  372.4  401.5 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 2,488.4  2,504.2  2,597.8  2,661.6  2,720.1  2,787.4  2,929.3  3,009.6 

Oxnard-Ventura 68.7  70.3  73.9  82.1  88.9  92.5  97.4  -100.4 

San  Bernardino-Riverside 251.0  254.5  267.7  280.7  298.5  309.0  320.2  325.9 

San  Diego 309.0  314.2  312.5  311.7  314.4  324.1  348.0  371.7 

Santa  Barbara 60.6  67.0  73.8  77.6  79.2  81.4  87.1  90.3 

7-county  metropolitan  area 3,377.2  3,433.7  3,586.1  3,707.7  3,822.0  3.934.2  4,154.4  4,299.4 

DEFENSE-ORIENTED  EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove 45.4  53.1  59.9  60.8  57.2  56.5  56.1  5&5 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 40.1  39.2  39.8  39.1  37.8  37.7  39.5  40.5 

Oxnard-Ventura 44.8  41.5  46.1  56.7  57.6  62.6  61.3  59.7 

San  Bernardino-Riverside 23.7  23.4  23.4  21.6  19.9  21.1  23.6  23.8 

San  Diego... 77.1  77.7  74.0  71.7  67.1  63.3  64.4  65  6 

Santa  Barbara 51.3  58.8  63.7  65.3  60.6  57.1  56.6  55.7 

7-county  metropolitan  are* «!6  42!!  iiTi  «!  iTo  406  iil  43.5 

DEFENSE-ORIENTED  EMPLOYMENT  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 


128.9 

130.0 

122.1 

878.1 

880.5 

806.3 

14.3 

14.5 

13.7 

50.0 

53.3 

52.7 

64.9 

69.6 

67.4 

12.0 

10.6 

10.4 

113.1 

749.9 

12.8 

51.4 

62.1 

9.3 


1,146.4     1,158.5     1,072.6 


999.3 


431.0 
3, 107. 3 
106.8 
337.3 
399.0 
93.5 


461.5 
3,213.2 
113.7 
354.5 
430.3 
98.0 


475.5 
3,179.2 
115. 9 
360.6 
444.3 
99.2 


473.3 

3,  lias 

117.  ( 
363.8 

452.4 
98.7 


4,474.9     4,671.2     4,674.7       4,616.7 


57.0 

53.7 

50.7 

47.2 

39.2 

36.7 

33.8 

32.1 

59.4 

55.2 

32.1 

43.7 

24.0 

20.6 

18.6 

15.2 

62.7 

58.9 

56.4 

55.7 

54.9 

55.7 

52.9 

48.4 

42.3 

39.6 

36.6 

34.7 

Metropolitan  ar«a 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 

ll-month 

average 


Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove 10.8 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 11.9 

Oxnard-Ventura 4.4 

San  Bernardino-Riverside 3.3 

San  Diego 16.9 

Santa  Barbara 6.6 

7-county  metropolitan  area 11.4 


14.0 

17.8 

18.2 

16.4 

16.0 

16.2 

18.2 

17.1 

15.1 

13.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10.3 

11.2 

11.6 

11.1 

10.1 

8.6 

7.7 

3.8 

4.7 

7.2 

7.6 

8.3 

7.8 

7.7 

8.0 

7.0 

3.8 

4.7 

3.2 

3.2 

2.9 

2.7 

2.9 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.1 

2.7 

2.1 

17.5 

14.7 

13.0 

10.9 

9.8 

10.5 

10.6 

10.2 

9.5 

8.6 

7.6 

8.5 

9.8 

10.2 

8.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.5 

6.0 

6.0 

5.5 

4.6 

n.2 


11.5 


11.1 


10.2 


10.0 


10.8 


11.3 


ia8 


9.8 


8.4 


7.5 


Source:  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Department  of  Humen  Resources  Development. 
Note:  TiM  defwna  oriwitad  Industrie*  include  4  specific  SIC  classifications:  (1) 


Elec- 


trical machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  Oargely  electronics);  (2)  onlnance  and  accessories 
(largely  missiles  and  related  equipment);  (3)  instruments  and  related  products;  and  (4) 
aircraft  and  parts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TURNER 
ROBERTSON 


A  HERO  OP  REVOLUTIONS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNX8SEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  every  Member  of  the  House  knows, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Congress  our 
great  friend,  TiuTier  Robertson  of  North 
Carolina,  retired  as  chief  of  pages  for 
the  House,  after  serving  for  many  years 
in  this  capacity. 

Turner  Robertson  was  a  faithful  and 
dedicated  public  servant  of  the  House. 
He  is  personable,  genial,  and  most  com-- 
teous.  polite,  and  always  helpful. 

He  was  attentive  not  only  to  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  the  pages,  but  hedpful  in 
serving  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

He  served  long,  faithfully  and  well.  I 
know  that  his  friends  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  good  luck  and  success  as  he  be- 
gins his  retirement,  which  is  richly  de- 
served. 

We  welcome  and  commend  our  new 
chief  of  pages,  Mr.  Jack  Russ  of  Missis- 
sippi. I  am  sure  he  will  serve  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  House  and  his  pred- 
ecessor, Turner  Robertson  of  North 
Carolina. 


HON.  EIIA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  many  foreigners 
journeyed  across  the  Atlantic  and  cast 
their  lot  with  those  colonists  who  were 
striving  to  achieve  freedom  in  the  New 
World.  Some  of  these  courageous  indi- 
viduals had  been  denied  freedom  in  their 
own  homelands  and  viewed  the  American 
struggle  as  an  opportunity  to  strike  a 
blow  against  tyranny. 

The  debt  which  America'  owes  to  these 
men  can  never  be  repaid.  It  is  especially 
fitting  that  on  February  12 — the  birthday 
of  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents — Amer- 
icans should  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  a  most  remarkable  soldier-patriot, 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  hero  of  revolu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  his  native 
Poland. 

Kosciuszko,  the  son  of  Polish  gentry, 
prepared  himself  for  a  military  career  by 
excelling  in  engineering  and  artillery 
strategy.  In  Paris,  when  he  learned  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  1776,  Kos- 
ciuszko sailed  for  America.  He  arrived 


in  Philadelphia  and  offered  his  services 
to  the  Infant  nation. 

His  work  on  fortifying  the  Delaware 
River  earned  for  him  a  commission  in  the 
Continental  Army  and  an  assignment  at 
Port  Ticonderoga  in  the  spring  of  1777. 
Noting  the  precarious  position  of  this  fort 
on  Lake  Champlain,  Kosciusako  recom- 
mended the  fortification  of  the  mountain 
overlooking  the  fort.  It  is  an  interesting 
footnote  to  military  tactics  that  the 
British  later  captured  Ticonderoga  by 
fortifying  the  very  moimtain  the  Polish 
engineer  had  noted. 

While  attached  to  the  army  in  the 
north,  Kosciuszko  contributed  to  the  in- 
strumental and  decisive  battle  at  Sara- 
toga through  a  brUliant  choice  of  battle- 
fields and  erection  of  fortifications.  In 
1778  he  directed  the  fortifications  of 
West  Point — the  major  American  mili- 
tary encampment  in  the  Northern  States. 
Moving  to  the  South  in  1780,  Kosciuszko 
fought  in  the  bitter  Carolinas  campaign 
as  both  an  engineer  and  a  fierce  cavalry 
officer.  In  recognition  for  his  gallant 
service  to  the  American  cause,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  granted  Kosciuszko 
American  citizenship  and  a  commission 
as  brigadier  general  in  October  1783. 

After  the  war,  Kosciuszko  chose  to  re- 
turn to  his  beloved  Poland — already  once 
partitioned  and  threatened  on  all  sides 
by  powerful  neighbors — where  he  en- 
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listed  In  the  fight  to  regain  Polish  In- 
dependence. In  fact,  he  succeeded  in 
temporarily  freeing  Warsaw  from  for- 
eign domination. 

Captured  by  the  Russians  in  late  1794, 
Kosciuszko  was  imprisoned  for  2  years 
and  made  one  final  trip  to  the  United 
States  before  his  death  In  1817. 

In  referring  to  Kosciuszko,  Thomas 
Jefferson  called  him  "as  pure  a  son  of 
liberty  as  I  have  known;  and  of  that 
liberty  which  is  to  go  to  all  and  not  to 
the  few  and  rich  alone." 

Kosciuszko  stands  as  a  symbol  of  self- 
lessness which  has  always  provided  this 
country  with  greatness.  He  served  both 
his  native  and  adopted  countries  with 
distinction  and  deserves  full  recognition 
for  his  contribution  to  the  American 
cause. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  highlight  the  recognition  which 
is  deserved  by  Kosciuszko  and  all  the 
gallant  Polish  Americans  who  followed 
him  to  America  to  work  and  fight  for 
freedom,  and  who  have  enriched  and 
strengthened  our  heritage. 

To  this  end,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
today  that  would  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  home  in  Philadelphia  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site. 


ISRAEL  AND  HISTADRUT'S  NEWEST 
TASK 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  NIW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  Histadrut  has  written  a  record  on 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  people  that  will  be 
remembered  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

When  the  tiny  Jewish  state  came  into 
being  against  all  odds,  it  was  the  concept 
of  Histadrut  which  came  to  fruition  just 
in  time  to  play  the  most  significant  role 
in  making  that  nation  a  viable  political, 
social,  and  economic  entity. 

As  the  persecuted  remnants  of  the 
shattered  Jewish  communities  of  Europe 
poured  into  Israel,  it  was  Histadrut  that 
created  a  framework  of  reference  for  so 
many  of  them.  It  was  Histadrut  which 
grew  from  concept  and  embryo  to  reality 
under  this  awesome  pressure.  And  the  re- 
sponse from  America  played  the  most 
vital  role  of  all  in  this  developing  sce- 
nario of  a  nation  being  bom. 

Today  Israel  stands  strong  and  inde- 
pendent, able  to  defend  herself  and  even 
offer  an  example  of  free  men  governing 
themselves  to  other,  less  fortunate  lands. 
It  is  the  pride  of  that  nation  that  Hista- 
drut has  become  the  institution  it  is  to- 
day. But  this  is  no  time  for  relaxation  or 
back  patting. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  challenge  looms 
ahesui  in  the  days  immediately  before  us. 
It  comes,  as  have  so  many  challenges 
menacing  to  the  Jevnsh  people  and  Israel, 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  ancient  days,  anti-Semitism  has 
grown  lushly  and  luxuriantly  in  Russia. 
Today  this  situation  is  unchanged,  al- 
though it  assumes  a  variety  of  different 
guises.  Although  the  pogroms  of  the  days 
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of  the  czars  are  gone,  they  have  been  re- 
placed by  many  different  kinds  of  perse- 
cution and  discrimination. 

Rabbis  are  not  trained.  Free  exercise 
of  religion  is  forbidden  Jews.  Religious 
articles  are  not  manuf  actiu«d.  Spies  are 
in  the  synagogues.  Discriminatory  quotas 
are  utilized  to  prevent  Jews  from  attain- 
ing access  to  higher  education.  For  each 
such  item  mentioned,  there  are  several 
more,  including  the  prison  camp.  Jail,  In- 
sane asylums,  and  the  ultimate  exile  of 
Siberia  and  the  penal  colonies  there.  In 
all,  it  is  a  forbidding  picture  for  the  Jews 
of  Russia. 

In  the  Western  World,  an  outcry  has 
gone  up  against  the  leaders  of  the 
U.SJ5 Jl.,  demanding  that  they  cease  such 
tactics  and  allow  the  Russian  Jewish 
community  to  live  free  of  such  persecu- 
tion or  let  them  leave.  The  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  state,  desperately  hungry  for  in- 
ternational respectability,  can  be  influ- 
enced by  international  protest  and  pub- 
licity such  protests  receive.  Under  such 
ongoing  pressure,  much  of  it  generated 
in  the  Congress  and  by  members  of  orga- 
nizations such  as  Histadrut,  there  has 
been  a  significant  relaxation  of  pressures. 

These  easing  policies  have  taken  sev- 
eral forms.  One  is  the  allowing  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  live  a  little  more  freely  and  open- 
ly in  defiance  of  the  regime.  The  second, 
and  most  important,  has  been  allowing 
thousands  of  these  dissidents  to  apply  for 
and  receive  exit  permits  to  go  to  Israel, 
which  is  ready,  eager,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept them. 

I  believe  there  is  method  to  the  Rus- 
sians' madness.  Let  me  relate  to  you  how 
they  have  worked  such  a  tactic  in  the 
past.  Immediately  after  World  War  n, 
several  million  Poles  wished  to  return  to 
Poland,  from  which  they  had  fled  in  the 
face  of  the  Nazi  conquest.  After  several 
years  of  exile  and  refuge  of  a  sort  in  Rus- 
sia, their  strongest  wish  was  to  return 
to  Poland.  Stalin  cleverly  withheld  his 
permission,  extending  hope  after  hope 
to  them  for  an  early  return.  He  waited 
until  liberated  Poland  was  at  its  weakest, 
and  then  all  at  once  allowed  all  these  peo- 
ple to  return  home  in  one  immense  flood 
of  refugees. 

Of  course,  Poland  was  swamped  by  the 
onrushing  presence  of  these  people.  In 
fact,  so  great  was  their  impact  that  no 
resistance  was  put  up  when  the  Commu- 
nist regime  was  established. 

It  is  the  observation  of  many  observers 
that  such  a  possibility  is  within  the  range 
of  the  probable  today  regarding  the  Rus- 
sian Jews  and  Israel.  Each  Russian  Jew 
is  an  expensive  proposition  for  Israel  in 
terms  of  resettlement  and  daily  living. 
Adjustment  is  difficult  for  many,  and  sig- 
nificant strain  is  being  pl£u;ed  upon  the 
slight  resources  of  the  Jewish  state. 

Here  is  where  the  U.S.  Congress,  the 
American  community  and  Histadrut 
comes  Into  the  picture,  and  they  must 
enter  it  together.  Israel  simply  cannot 
surmoimt  this  obstacle  alone.  If  she  were 
left  alone  in  peace,  it  would  not  present 
a  problem.  Unfortimately,  however,  as 
we  all  know,  she  must  spend  precious  dol- 
lars in  order  to  stay  alive  and  strong  in 
the  fact  of  the  ring  of  enemies  aroimd 
her  frontiers. 
A  measure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
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Congress  to  make  available  upwards  of 
$85  million  In  U.S.  assistance  in  order  to 
help  Israel  resettle  these  poeple.  As  I 
have  In  the  past,  so  I  am  presently  sup- 
porting and  cosponsoring  this  measure, 
which  is  Mr.  Muskie's  legislati'^  in  the 
Senate. 

Histadrut  can  and  will  lend  its  very 
considerable  weight  to  the  drive  for  ap- 
proval of  this  bill.  In  addition,  Histadrut 
will  also  get  its  own  effort  underway  here 
and  abroad  in  order  to  bring  into  being 
other  resources  to  aid  Israel  in  this  time 
of  need. 

This  Is  a  quiet  crisis.  It  is  not  attended 
by  headlines  of  the  banner  type.  Divi- 
sions of  troops  fortunately  are  not  mass- 
ing along  borders,  poised  to  strike  within 
a  matter  of  hours.  Nonetheless,  the  crisis 
Is  just  as  real  and  just  as  frightening. 

We  all  know  what  the  situation  really 
Is.  Israel  has  more  than  her  share  of 
enemies.  The  Soviets  and  the  Arabs  are 
always  seeking  to  do  deadly  mischief.  The 
United  Nations  always  is  eager  to  pass 
an  anti-Israel  resolution.  If  this  cause  is 
to  prevail,  and  it  must,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  a  tightly  knit  alliance  from  the 
American  community,  Jewish  institu- 
tions and  Congress  to  work  in  close  co- 
operation on  a  most  diligent  basis.  "Ilils 
is  the  latest  crisis,  and  I  know  Histadrut 
will  not  be  found  wanting. 


AIRFARE  FLEaOBILmr 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 20  Issue  of  the  Staten  Island. 
N.Y.,  Advance. 

Bylined  by  George  A.  Spater,  chairman 
and  president  of  American  Airlines,  the 
article  traces  the  background  of  the  con- 
tinuing plight  of  the  Nation's  airline  in- 
dustry as  seen  from  the  airline  execu- 
tive suite.  It  also  calls  for  more  flexibility 
in  the  fares  which  the  carriers  can 
charge.  Mr.  Spater  believes  that  "put- 
ting airlines  back  into  the  ratemaking 
business  would  foster  some  useful  in- 
novations and  would  serve  the  public  in- 
terest— not  only  from  having  economi- 
cally stronger  airlines,  but  also  from  the 
greater  experimentation  wijh  promotion- 
al fares." 

With  proper  safeguards,  Mr.  Spater's 
proposals  might  well  be  a  boon  to  the 
consumer,  while  improving  the  airlines' 
prospects  for  prosperity.  I  believe  this 
concept  deserves  our  close  study,  and  I 
insert  the  text  of  this  column  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 
Airlines  Require  More  Flexibilitt  on  Fares 
(By  Oeorge  A.  Spater) 

Airline  fares  are  one  of  the  few  costs  that 
have  held  the  line  against  inflation.  Since 
1962,  the  consumer  price  level  has  Increased 
over  35  per  cent,  while  the  average  fare  paid 
for  air  transportation  continues  to  be  3.5 
per  cent  below  the  1963  level. 

In  the  period  after  1963,  there  were  In- 
creases In  the  basic  fares,  but  the  average 
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fare  paid  by  the  passenger  was  held  down 
by  the  ma.iy  promotional  fares  offered  to 
families,  youths,  vacationers,  groups  travel- 
ing together,  and  people  traveling  at  times 
of  low  demand.  By  1968,  the  average  fare 
paid  was  14  per  cent  below  the  1962  level. 

In  1968,  it  became  apparent  that  the  air- 
lines would  be  forced  to  seek  higher  fares. 
Labor  and  material  coets  were  soaring,  com- 
petition among  the  carriers  was  heightened 
and  productivity  gains  (which  had  occurred 
when  the  more  economical  Jet-powered  air- 
craft replaced  piston-powered  aircraft)  slack- 
ened appreciably  as  replacement  was  com- 
pleted. 

By  late  1969,  the  recession  had  drastically 
slowed  traffic  growth  and  by  1970  brought  it 
to  a  complete  halt.  Traffic  in  1971  will  be 
only  one  per  cent-two  per  cent  above  the 
1970  level.  This  compares  to  annual  growth 
rates  in  the  1960s,  which  averaged  some  16 
per  cent. 

Inflationary  cost  Increases  and  the  slow- 
down in  traffic  hit  the  airlines  at  a  critical 
time.  Simultaneously,  the  airlines  received 
delivery  of  wide-bodied  equipment  which 
had  been  ordered  in  1966.  Because  of  the  dou- 
bling of  the  seating  In  these  planes.  It  be- 
came difficult  to  hold  down  capacity  increas- 
es. The  lack  of  traffic  growth,  combined  with 
the  transition  to  larger-sized  planes,  caused 
a  severe  decline  in  the  percentage  of  pas- 
senger seats  that  could  be  sold. 

Airline  managements  were  acutely  aware 
of  these  problems  and  began  cost-cutting 
and  capacity  reduction  programs.  Permis- 
sion to  increase  fares,  however,  could  not  be 
obtained  within  the  time  and  in  the  amount 
needed  to  stem  the  severe  drain  on  profits. 

This  regulatory  lag,  on  top  of  the  infla- 
tionary pressures,  the  lack  of  traffic  growth 
and  the  introduction  of  larger  new  aircraft 
caused  the  11  domestic  trunkllne  carriers  to 
lose  some  $87  million  before  taxes  In  1970. 

Cost  reductions,  some  modest  fare  relief 
and  improved  traffic  growth  in  the  last  quar- 
ter, will  enable  the  11  domestic  tr\mks  to 
show  a  small  pretax  profit  of  some  126  mil- 
lion in  1971. 

While  this  tiu-naround  in  carrier  profits  Is 
encouraging,  there  continues  to  be  a  need 
for  changes  in  the  fare  regulation  of  the 
Industry.  Carriers  mvist  be  gtlven  more  flex- 
ibility with  the  fares  they  charge. 

The  traditional  economic  process  In  the 
United  States  provides  that  competition,  the 
give  and  take  between  rivals,  and  the  inter- 
play between  the  producer  and  the  customer, 
determines  prices.  We  believe  that  appli- 
cation of  this  process  to  airline  fare-setting 
would  be  beneficial  to  all. 

Under  this  process,  the  government  would 
act  If  a  proposed  rate  were  unlawful  because 
It  was  preferential  or  discriminatory.  It 
would  also  act  If  a  proposed  rate  were  un- 
lawful because  it  was  either  below  cost  or 
ao  high  as  to  result  In  excessive  earnings. 
But  If  the  rate  met  these  tests,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  would  not  Intervene. 

Putting  airlines  back  into  the  rate-making 
business  would  foster  some  useful  Innova- 
tions and  would  serve  the  public  Interest. 

In  this  manner,  airline  fares  would  be 
truly  competitive,  fares  could  be  promptly 
adjusted  to  meet  cost  changes  and  travelers 
could  beneflt,  not  only  from  having  economi- 
cally stronger  airlines,  but  also  from  the 
greater  experimentation  with  promotional 
fares. 


OUTSTANDINO  PRINTINO 
STUDENTS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAITXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  HCXJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
seven  high  school  students  from  my  dls- 
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trict  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field 
of  graphic  arts,  and  their  schools  were 
presented  awards  of  recognition  by  the 
Washington  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  at  the  annual  Printing  Week 
Banquet. 

The  seven  young  men  are: 

Randy  Allen,  Crossland  Senior  High 
School,  Camp  Springs,  Md. 

Bradford  Anstead,  Largo  Senior  High 
School,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

Patrick  Fletcher,  Fairmont  Heights 
Senior  High  School,  Fsdrmont  Park.  Md. 

Gary  LauSer,  Bowie  Senior  High 
School,  Bowie,  Md. 

Steve  Norwood,  Bladensburg  Senior 
High  School,  Bladensburg,  Md. 

Daniel  Parker,  Northwestern  Senior 
High  School,  Hyattsville.  Md. 

These  young  men  are  a  credit  to  the 
American  ideal  of  craftsmanship  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  tdbute  to  them  at  this 
time. 


WHIRLPCXDL   MEETS   POLLUTION 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   AEKAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Fehmary  9,  1972 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  great  concerns  as  a  nation  is 
the  quEiIity  of  our  environment.  Many 
programs  at  all  levels  of  government  are 
directed  at  reducing  pollution. 

Private  industry  is  deeply  involved,  too, 
and  I  cite  particularly  the  actions  of  a 
constituent  corporation  division  in  mov- 
ing to  purify  water  discharged  after  use 
in  its  manufacturing  process. 

The  Whirlpool  plant  In  Fort  Smith, 
demonstrating  a  high  degree  of  commu- 
nity responsibility.  Is  preparing  a  new 
waste  water  treatment  facility  to  begin 
operation  this  spring. 

A  factual  report  on  the  Whirlpool  ac- 
tion is  contained  in  sm  article  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Arkansas  Indus- 
trial Development  Commission  in  its 
monthly  publication,  This  Is  Arkansas, 
which  I  insert  hereafter  and  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Whirlpool  Takes  That  Extra  Stkp 

Construction  of  a  $350,000  waste  water 
treatment  facility  has  begun  at  the  Whirlpool 
Corporation  Division  in  Fort  Smith. 

When  the  new  facility  goes  Into  full  opera- 
tion this  spring,  it  will  ensure  that  all  water 
disoharged  from  the  plant  is  completely  pure. 

"We  don't  have  pr<*lems  with  pollution  at 
the  present  time,  and  we're  trying  to  keep  it 
that  way,"  said  Sandy  Sanders,  director  of 
public  relations  at  the  Ft.  Smith  plant. 
"We're  Just  taking  this  extra  srtep  to  Improve 
our  present  system." 

Sanders  aald  the  new  facility  wlU  be  60 
by  100  feet,  with  the  treatment  system  de- 
signed for  processing  375  gallons  of  water 
a  minute.  He  said  the  plant  presently  uses 
about  one  million  gallons  of  water  a  day. 
About  14  per  cent  of  the  water  is  used  in 
the  plants  steam  boilers. 

"In  treating  out  waste  water,  the  new  sys- 
tem will  use  the  most  current,  up-to-date 
equipmenit  avaUable,  Including  automatic 
controls,  electronic  probes,  special  agitating 
systems,  etc.,"  Sanders  said. 

He  said  Whirlpool  officials  considered  the 
cost  ot  the  new  pollution  control  system  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  busmess  ex- 
penses. 

The  new  poUutlon  control  system  "will  use 
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a  neutralizing  system  which  will  remove  all 
Impurities  from  our  waste  water,"  aald  Bill 
Davis,  environmental  control  engineer  at  the 
plant. 

Davis  said  that  even  though  the  present 
pollution  control  system  at  the  plant  meets 
acceptable  standards,  the  new  treatment 
plant  demonstrates  Whirlpools"  philosophy  to 
meet  all  local,  state  and  federal  require- 
ments. 

"And,  where  we  think  appropriate,  exceed 
them,"  Davis  said. 

When  the  treatment  system  finishes  its 
processing  Whirlpool  wiU  be  discharging  only 
neutral,  clear,  clean,  non-particle  carrying 
water,  Davis  said. 

Butler  Construction  Company  of  Pt.  Smith 
Is  the  oontractor  for  the  ground  preparation 
and  the  building  construction  of  the  new 
filtration  system. 

The  Whirlpool  Corporation  Division  at  Port 
Smith  is  a  subsidiary  of  Whirlpool  Corpora- 
tion whose  main  offices  are  in  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  The  Port  Smith  plant  manufactures 
products  such  as  automatic  washers,  dryers, 
dlshwashei^,  disposers,  refrigerators,  freezers, 
humidifiers  and  vacuum  cleaners. 


HOUSE  MAJORITY  LEADER  BOGGS 
TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALOrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
sert into  the  Congressional  Recgri)  re- 
marks by  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs, 
House  majority  leader,  on  the  state  of 
our  Nation.  Congressman  Boggs,  who  has 
been  representing  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  our  Nation  for  more  than  26 
years,  refuses  to  stoop  to  simplistic  an- 
swers and  insists  on  telling  it  like  it  is. 
I  strongly  endorse  Hale  Boggs'  remarks 
and  urge  every  thoughtful  American  to 
read  and  seriously  consider  them. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Address  bt  U.S.  Representative  Hale  Booos, 
House   Majorptt   Leader,  Capital   Demo- 
cratic Cltjb,  Washington,  D.C,  Febrttart 
9,  1972 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  have  been  Invited 
to  talk  to  the  National  Capital  Democratic 
Club. 

This  organization,  which  Includes  so  many 
of  my  oldest  friends,  is  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  national  Democratic  party.  Your 
membership  Includes  many  of  the  architects 
of  the  policies  and  programs  of  oiu*  party  and 
country  over  the  past  thirty  years.  The  Ideas 
exchanged  here  often  find  their  way  Into  the 
platform  of  our  party  and  the  programs  of 
our  Oovemment. 

It  Is  now  more  Important  than  ever  that 
you  carry  on  the  tradition,  for  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  a  very  Important  one  Indeed. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  work 
of  the  92nd  Congress  in  the  context  of  this 
election  year  and  the  overall  task  confront- 
ing the  Democratic  party. 

That  task  is  to  unite  our  party,  regain  the 
White  House,  and  restore  our  country  to  the 
road  of  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  past  three  years  have  taken  our  coun* 
try  well  off  that  road. 

With  five  million  Americans  unemployed, 
with  the  first  foreign  trade  deficit  In  this 
centvtry,  with  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  dol- 
lar at  home  and  abroad,  our  economy  is  at  Its 
lowest  ebb  in  forty  years. 

For  three  years  we  have  watched  America 
Blip  back  into  the  old  way  of  Republican  In- 
difference and  Inaction.  We  have  seen  un- 
employment rise  to  Its  highest  level  In  ten 
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years.  We  have  seen  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct decline  and  27  percent  of  our  country's 
Industrial  capacity  become  Idled.  We  have 
witnessed  Americans  slipping  back  Into  the 
poverty  from  which  they  have  only  recently 
escaped. 

Five  years  ago  our  country  was  the  num- 
ber one  manufacturer  and  trader  in  the 
world.  Our  Nation  proudly  led  the  globe  In 
conunerce,  and  our  economy  was  the  envy,  of 
the  world. 

Today,  this  is  no  longer  true.  The  dollar, 
once  the  kingpin  of  currencies,  has  lost  Its 
\mderpinntngs  and  become  an  object  of  In- 
ternational speculation.  Our  trade,  oiu"  In- 
dustrial production,  and  our  national  growth 
have  been  stunted. 

At  home  Americans  have  lost  confidence  In 
their  government  as  they  watched  the  ad- 
ministration pursue  a  zig-zag  path  In  do- 
mestic policy.  And  abroad,  some  of  our 
closest  friends  and  oldest  allies  have  been 
stunned  as  the  administration  turned 
twenty-five-year-old  friendships  Into  Icy 
and   uneasy  relations. 

The  administration  refers  to  Its  "flexIbU- 
Ity"  In  matters  of  policy,  but  In  truth  It  Is 
an  Inconsistency  born  of  Indecision.  An 
Administration  cannot  devote  all  of  its  time 
to  getting  elected  and  expect  policy  matters 
to  take  caro  of  themselves.  The  White  House 
Is  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an  end  In 
Itself. 

We  must  make  certain  that  the  Republican 
party — which  has  been  putting  holes  In  the 
road  since  1968 — does  not  get  credit  for  tem- 
porarily patching  them  in  an  election  year. 
We  Democrats  must  Ignore  those  who  say 
that  our  party  cannot  be  united . . .  that  the 
next  four  years  belong  to  this  administration 
and  to  the  Republican  party. 

We  must  remember  that  President  Nixon 
Is  a  minority  President,  elected  In  1968  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins,  less  than  44%  of 
the  vote.  We  must  recall  the  congressional 
elections  of  1970,  when  the  Republican  party 
conducted  one  of  the  most  heavily  financed 
and  Inflammatory  campaigns  in  memory,  and 
was  soundly  rebuffed  at  the  polls. 

We  must  recaU  that  Oallup  poll  last  week 
which  showed  the  President  In  almost  a 
dead  heat  with  Ed  Muskle. 

Now,  after  foiu:  years  of  non-leadership,  the 
administration  is  adopting  the  last  refuge 
of  bad  domestic  politics — the  role  of  interna- 
tional statesman — and  running  on  a  slogan 
of  prosperity  and  peace  when  in  fact  we  have 
neither. 

I  flnd  It  Ironic  that  President  Nixon  per- 
sists in  blaming  our  economic  difficulties  on 
the  war.  The  President  and  other  Republi- 
cans seem  to  believe  that  our  society  cannot 
maintain  full  employment  except  In  time  of 
war  or  preparations  for  war.  I  unequivocally 
reject  this  suggestion,  and  I  flrmly  believe 
that  the  manpower  and  resources  which  haye 
in  the  past  been  employed  for  war  can  find 
ready  use  in  many  areas  of  public  Invest- 
ment— education,  pollution  control,  health, 
housing,  and  transportation.  Enlightened 
government  policies  could  have  prevented 
economic  chaos. 

An  administration  which  adopts  the  pose 
of  international  statesman  is  one  which  seeks 
to  divert  attention  from  its  record  at  home — 
a  record  which  I  believe  will  pursue  the  ad- 
ministration to  Peking  and  Peoria,  Moscow 
and  Montana. 

Given  the  choice  between  a  slogan  and  a 
program,  the  Republican  Party  will  always 
choose  the  slogan.  The  difference  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  is  the 
difference  between  substance  and  form — the 
difference  between  wanting  to  help  p)eople 
and  merely  wanting  to  manipulate  them. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  the  Republi- 
can Party  adopt  the  pretense  of  pvusulng  the 
humanitarian  goals  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
With  more  frequency  we  hear  Republican 
rhetoric  about  the  problems  of  our  cities  or 
the  difficulties  of  being  poor  or  growing  old 
In  America. 
If  one  saw  only  the  public  statements  ot 
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the  administration,  one  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  Republicans  are  finally  becoming 
actively  concerned  about  the  problems  of  our 
country.  I  would  advise  you,  however,  to  take 
them  up  on  their  invitation — to  watch  what 
they  do  and  not  what  they  say. 

Early  in  this  administration,  the  White 
House  acknowledged  that  America  faces  a 
health  crisis  of  massive  proportions.  It  is  a 
problem  which  has  concerned  Democrats  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  To  meet  o\ir  growing 
health  crisis,  the  administration  vetoed  a 
hospital  construction  bill,  a  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  cut  medical  research  to 
the  bone. 

Those  bills  were  vetoed,  of  course.  In  the 
name  of  balancing  the  family  budget.  Con- 
gress was  chastized  for  overspending,  when. 
In  fact.  Congress  has  trimmed  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  request  and  changed  the 
priorities  each  year  since  1969.  Now  we  face 
the  largest  peacetime  deficit  in  our  history — 
more  than  $40  billion — not  because  of  over- 
spending but  becavise  of  economic  stagna- 
tion. Idle  men  and  machines  do  not  pay 
taxes. 

Recall  that  this  administration  came  into 
office  with  the  announced  goal  of  ending  in- 
flation— at  the  price,  we  were  to  learn  later, 
of  calculated  unemployment.  The  flrst  thing 
It  did  was  to  renounce  the  wage  and  price 
guidelines  which  were  a  proven  deterrent  to 
inflation.  When  the  fires  of  inflation  grew 
hotter,  the  administration  said  that  it  did 
not  want  wage  and  price  controls  and  would 
never  use  them — a  statement  they  repeated 
as  recently  as  last  ^ring. 

On  August  15,  of  course.  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  administration  declared 
voliintary  bankruptcy.  Now,  the  administra- 
tion says  the  controls  it  never  wanted  may 
remain  in  force  four  years  or  more. 

Recall  also  that  it  was  this  administration 
that  vetoed  an  Emergency  Employment  Act — 
only  to  reverse  Itself  later,  as  unen^loyment 
soared  to  six  percent. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examines  of  how 
the  republican  party  votes  oa  the  House 
floor: 

Last  summer,  on  a  motion  to  kill  the  ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  {dan,  demo- 
crats voted  141  to  104  In  favor  of  the  bm, 
republicans  voted  93  to  83  against  the  blU 
and  against  the  poor. 

Last  spring,  on  an  amendment  which  would 
have  gutted  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  republicans  voted  188  to  44  against  the 
bill  and  against  the  unemployed.  Democrats 
voted  218  to  10  In  favor  of  the  bill  and  In 
favor  of  employment. 

Last  summer,  on  a  motion  to  v-ni  ttie  emer- 
gency employment  bill  designed  to  provide 
150,000  public  service  Jobs,  and  ease  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  democrats  voted  197 
to  24  in  favor  of  the  bill;  republicans  voted 
160  to  6  to  kUl  It. 

And,  last  December,  democrats  voted  179  to 
52  in  favor  of  the  conference  report  on  Child 
Development  while  republicans  voted  134  to 
31  to  kill  the  bill. 

The  Democratic  Congress  has  consistently 
placed  the  national  interest  ahead  of  short 
term  partisan  advantage.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  content  merely  to  react  to  pro- 
posals of  the  administration.  We  have  seized 
the  initiative  In  a  number  of  lmp>ortant  areas 
by  enacting  and  extending  major  programs 
for  the  health,  education,  security,  and  well 
being  of  our  people. 

In  addition  to  programs  designed  to  stim- 
ulate economic  recovery,  I  would  point  out 
that  it  was  the  House  which  Initiated  the 
constitutional  amendments  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  regardless  of  their  sex 
and  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  persons 
eighteen  years  old. 

We  have  also  enacted  far-reaching  reforms 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  and  in  the  means 
of  campaign  financing. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months,  we  will 
continue  to  focus  our  attention  on  reducing 
unemployment,  stimulating  economic  re- 
covery, and  providing  for  the  poor  and  un- 
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skilled.  We  will  consider  health  Insurance, 
revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform,  a  compre- 
hensive education  bill,  and  a  major  water 
pollution  bill. 

Our  party,  I  sincerely  believe.  Is  the  party 
of  relevance,  reform  and  renewal.    "~ 

A  moment's  reflection  on  the  great  Initi- 
atives of  the  past  few  decades  shows  that  It 
is  the  Democratic  party  which  has  acted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Landmark  programs  for  the  poor,  for  mi- 
norities, for  the  ill,  for  the  aged,  for  the  con- 
sumer, for  the  powly  housed,  for  the  disen- 
franchised— aU  have  been  promoted  and 
brought  to  fruition  by  democratic  congresses 
and  democratic  presidents. 

Only  the  Democratic  party  can  be  Identl- 
fled  as  the  advocate  of  equal  (^portunity,  of 
the  right  of  every  American  to  pursue  his 
own  destiny  to  the  limits  of  his  determlna- 
support  of  education,  it  was  the  Democratic 
party  which  first  involved  government  In  the 
support  of  education,  it  was  the  Democratic 
party  whioh  made  the  attack  on  poverty  a 
national  priority,  it  was  the  Democratic  party 
which  brought  health  care  to  the  elderly, 
which  has  consistently  advanced  manpower 
and  employment  bills  to  create  Jobs  for  peo- 
ple and  keep  the  economy  vigorous.  It  is  the 
Democratic  party  which  gave  this  nation 
eight  years  of  uninterrupted  sustained  pros- 
perity and  economic  growth  In  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  It  is  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  stands  for  reform — of  its 
own  procedures,  the  workings  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  conduct  of  campaigns  for  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  the  Democratic  party  whlcti  trusts  the 
American  people  and  enjoys  their  trust.  It  Is 
the  Democratic  party  which  maintains  the 
closest  ties  with  the  people.  It  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  refiects  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  And,  it  Is  the  Democratic  party 
whose  past  achievements,  present  concerns, 
and  vlsioQ  of  the  future  marks  it  as  the  best 
hope  for  America. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
the  words  of  John  Kennedy,  when  he  was 
seeking  the  presidency,  he  said,  "we  believe 
in  securing  the  best  for  our  country  because 
nothing  but  the  best  will  do.  because  we 
believe  this  is  the  best  country,  and  because 
we  realize  that  it  isnt  the  president  of  the 
United  States  who  is  In  trouble,  it  Isn't  the 
Republican  party  that  Is  in  trouble— it  is 
the  country  that  is  in  trouble  and  it  is  we 
who  are  in  trouble." 


NADERISM— THE  WAR  AGAINST 
CORPORATIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assaults 
by  self -proclaimed  "Consumer  advocate" 
Ralph  Nader  upon  the  American  business 
commimity  have  often  been  viewed  as 
helpful  and  worthwhile  by  those  who  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Nader's  real  purpose  was 
to  be  helpful  to  the  average  consumer. 

It  appears,  upon  closer  examination, 
that  Mr.  Nader's  overpowering  interest 
is  not  improving  the  kinds  of  products 
made  available  for  consumers  in  a  free 
and  open  marketplace.  Instead,  behind 
his  rhetoric  of  a  new  crusade  we  find  a 
much  older  idea  and  aim;  namely,  that  of 
turning  over  to  Government  the  responsi- 
bility for  running  the  economy. 

In  a  speech  made  in  September  1970, 
Mr.  Nader  declared  that  corporations 
that  abuse  the  public  interest  "should  be 
transferred   to   public    trusteeship    and 
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their  officers  sent  to  jail."  What  kind  of 
corporations  does  Mr.  Nader  have  in 
mind?  Commenting  upon  his  movement, 
Anthony  W.  Harringan  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council  points  out: 

I  believe  I  know  what  corporations  he  has 
In  mind — all  of  them,  the  automobile  com- 
panies, the  breakfast  cereal  companies, 
the  bomebiillders,  the  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies, the  electric  power  companies.  And  he 
has  In  mind  a  takeover  of  these  companies 
without  due  process. 

Ralph  Nader  has  made  serious  accusa- 
tions against  many  different  forms  of 
American  business  enterprise.  In  each 
case,  his  answer  is  simple:  Tiun  over  the 
authority  for  running  such  businesses  to 
the  Government.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  a 
former  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  has  said  of  Ralph  Nader: 

He's  preaching  revolution,  and  I'm  scared. 

The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Nader's  alleged 
studies  are  simply  the  work  of  law  stu- 
dents and  recent  graduates  with  little 
backgroimd  in  the  areas  within  which 
they  are  working.  Discussing  the  1,148- 
page  Nader  report,  "The  Closed  Enter- 
prise System,"  concerning  Government 
antitrust  actions,  the  liberal  magazine. 
The  New  Republic,  declared  that: 

Like  other  Nader -sptonsored  studies,  "The 
Closed  Enterprise  System"  resists  assimila- 
tion to  conventional  categories  of  expression. 
Scholarship  it  is  not,  If  by  scholarship  one 
means  an  honest  and  rigorous  search  for 
truth.  ...  It  Is  a  highly  tendentious  work, 
in  which  patent  self-contradiction  is  never 
permitted  to  blunt  a  good  sally. 

Many  businessmen  have  failed  to 
resjwnd  to  Mr.  Nader's  chEdlenge.  Pew 
have  spoken  about  the  legal  network  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  started  by  Mr. 
Nader  to  push  his  program  of  Govern- 
ment control. 

Commenting  upon  this  fact,  Mr.  Har- 
rigan  notes  that : 

It  Is  time  for  businessmen  to  wake  up  to 
the  menace  of  Naderlsm  and  to  work  against 
it.  The  Initial  need  is  for  a  full,  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  Ralph  Nader's  legal  conglom- 
erate, which  is  sheltered  from  taxation.  These 
various  centers  and  projects  that  specialize 
in  harassment  of  taxpaylng  biislnesses  don't 
strike  many  citizens  as  being  truly  in  the 
public  Interest.  It  Isn't  in  the  public  Interest 
to  promote — as  Nader  does — the  forcing  of 
manufacturers  to  manufacture  by  govern- 
ment edict  instead  of  by  marketplace  de- 
mocracy. 

I  Wish  to  share  Mr.  Harrlgan's  article 
on  this  subject  with  my  colleagues,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Naoerism  :  Thk  War  Against  CtoBPoaA-noNs 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Over  the  years,  various  "Isms"  have  pro- 
duced confusion  and  misunderstanding  In 
the  Uinted  States.  These  "Isms"  have  caused 
some  of  our  people  to  doubt  the  values  of 
America  and  its  economic  system.  Well,  to- 
day, we  have  a  new  "ism."  It  introduces  an 
element  of  emotion  that  impairs  public  and 
private  Judgment.  I  refer  to  Naderlsm. 

By  that.  I  mean  the  hysterical  crusading 
Initiated  by  Ralph  N«uler,  the  self-e^polnted 
savior  of  the  consuming  public,  and  his 
numeroiis  aides  and  followers.  After  several 
years  of  public  relations  build-up,  Ralph 
Nader  is  a  household  word.  His  every  utter- 
ance makes  front-page  copy  or  obtains  prime 
time  coverage  on  television.  Oore  Vldal,  the 
darling  of  the  limousine  liberals,  has  sug- 
gested in  the  pages  of  Esquire  that  Ralph 
Nader  is  the  best  man  for  President  In  "72. 
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Herbert  Mltgang,  a  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times,  has  described  Mr.  Nader  as  "the 
unofficial  Inspector  General  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Nader's  meteoric  rise  to  fame  began 
with  his  best-aelllng  book  "Unsafe  At  Any 
Speed."  Having  gained  notoriety  for  his  at- 
tack on  the  Corvair  automobile.  In  effect  re- 
tiring it  from  the  market,  he  has  gone  on  to 
assert  a  position  as  the  expert  on  virtually 
everything  In  our  society.  He  Is  extraordi- 
narily arrogant.  RecenUy,  he  demanded  that 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  be  ousted  from 
the  Cabinet  because  the  Secretary  dared  to 
suggest  that  the  public  should  bear  in  mind 
the  threat  to  Jobs  inherent  in  environmental 
extremism. 

Perhaps  It  la  remarkable  that  Secretary 
Stans  wasn't  dismissed,  for  almost  every- 
body appears  to  be  afraid  of  Ralph  Nader. 
His  teams  of  law  students  fan  out  through 
the  thickets  of  industry  and  government, 
firing  shots  in  every  direction. 

One  of  the  few  prominent  citizens  to  de- 
nounce Naderlsm  is  Thomas  R.  Shepard  Jr., 
who  until  recently  was  publisher  of  Look 
Magazine.  Ironically,  Mr.  Shepard's  maga- 
zine participated  in  the  build-up  of  Ralph 
Nader  and  other  disaster  lobbyists. 

Be  that  as  It  tnay,  Mr.  Shepard  isn't  afraid 
to  speak  frankly  about  the  real  Ralph  Nader. 

In  an  address  to  the  Soap  and  Detergent 
Afsn.,  Mr.  Shepard  said:  "I  have  heard  many 
businessmen  dismiss  Ralph  Nader  and  his  as- 
sociates as  well-meaning  fellows  who  sin- 
cerely want  to  help  the  consumer  by  Improv- 
ing business  methods.  Forget  It.  Mr.  Nader 
Isn't  interested  In  seeing  American  ind\istry 
clean  house.  What  he  wants  Is  the  house — 
from  cellar  to  attic.  His  goal  Is  a  top-to- 
bottom  take-over  of  Industry  by  the  govern- 
ment, with  Mr.  Nader,  himself,  I  would  guess. 
In  charge  of  the  appropriate  commission." 

Do  you  find  Mr.  Shepard's  thesis  dlfBcult 
to  accept?  Well,  consider  this  Associated 
Press  report  on  a  speech  Mr.  Nader  made  in 
September  1970.  I  quote:  "Consumer  advo- 
cate Ralph  Nader  has  proposed  that  corpora- 
tions that  abuse  the  public  Interest  should 
be  transferred  to  public  trusteeship  and  their 
officers  sent  to  Jail."  That's  a  demand  for 
socialism,  nationalization,  confiscation — call 
it  what  you  will — indeed  for  totalitarian  con- 
trol over  private  property. 

WAR  AGAIKST  CORPORATIONS 

One  may  well  ask:  what  corporations  has 
Mr.  Nader  in  mind?  Well,  I  believe  I  know 
what  corporations  he  has  in  mind — all  of 
them,  the  automobile  companies,  the  break- 
fast cereal  companies,  the  home-buUders,  the 
pharmaceutical  companies,  the  electric  power 
companies.  And  he  has  in  mind  a  take-over 
of  these  companies  without  due  process.  In 
Mr.  Nader's  book,  everyone  has  rights,  ex- 
cept the  corporation. 

I<ast  May.  a  meeting  called  a  Conference 
on  Corporate  Responsibility  was  held  in 
Washington.  The  Nader  people  had  a  major 
role  In  the  proceedings.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  what  the  Nader  people  said  at  that 
conference.  One  spokesman  for  the  Center 
for  Study  of  Responsive  Law  (one  of  Nader's 
tax-exempt,  hate-business  outfits)  arrogantly 
declared  that  the  American  corporation  has 
no  legitimate  role  in  protecting  the  environ- 
ment, saying  to  businessmen :  "You  had  your 
chance  and  blew  it."  This  Nader  spokesman 
said  that  public  officials  should  participate 
In  corporate  declsloiunaklng,  having  a  major 
say  in  location  of  plants,  the  choice  of  new 
products,  and  in  corporate  advertising.  He 
declared  that  companies  should  be  compelled 
to  guarantee  75  per  cent  pay  for  workers  laid 
off  as  the  resxilt  of  environmental  decisions. 

A  spokesman  for  The  Project  on  Corporate 
ResponslbUlty  (another  Nader  front)  blithely 
declared  that  the  faUure  of  corporations  to 
act  constructively  was  responsible  for  anti- 
corporate  activities,  which,  he  noted,  range 
from  boycotts  and  bombings  to  "preemption 
of  the  control  of  places  of  employment  by 
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workers  and/or  the  community."  How's  that 
for  totalitarian  arrogance? 

In  view  of  such  demands,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  a  former  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  said  of 
Ralph  Nader:  "He's  preaching  revolution 
and  I'm  scared." 

TASK   FORCE   TECHNIQUE 

One  Of  the  public  relations  tools  used  by 
the  Nader  types  Is  the  task  force  report  that's 
Jammed  with  Intricate  but  unsupported  al- 
legations about  an  Industry  or  government 
agency  or  professional  group.  This  is  the 
Hitler  Big  Lie  technique  and  It's  almost  im- 
possible to  deal  with  effectively.  This  kind 
of  report,  drafted  by  a  team  of  students  or 
recent  graduates.  Is  a  new  genre  of  writing. 
It  bristles  with  footnotes  and  has  aU  the 
outward  trappings  of  research.  It  Is  full  of 
dramatic  proposals  for  change.  And  It  is  skill- 
fully publicized,  of  course. 

One  of  these  reports  was  issued  last  June 
on  the  subject  of  banking.  The  Nader  people 
Issued  a  547-page  study  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank,  the  second  largest  bank  in  the 
United  States.  The  report  concluded  that 
government  regulatory  agencies  have  aban- 
doned all  efforts  "to  ensure  that  banks  are 
meeting  community  needs."  By  the  way,  the 
"task  force"  consisted  of  12  law  students, 
two  college  undergraduates  and  a  high  school 
student. 

The  First  National  ate  bumble  pie  In  com- 
mtentlng  on  the  Nader  report,  saying  the  re- 
port would  "be  given  careful  consideration 
in  our  continuing  reappraisal  of  Citibank's 
policies  and  practloee."  TragicaUy,  this 
craven  response  Is  typical  of  much  business 
to  Nader's  charges.  The  proper  response,  I 
submit,  would  have  been  to  cite  the  total 
lack  of  qualifications.  Inexperience  and  bias 
of  Nader's  raiders. 

THE    NADER   FACTORT 

Ironically,  some  of  the  toughest  criticism 
Of  the  Nader  methods  has  come  from  a  liberal 
source,  the  New  Republic  magazine.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  New  Republic  to<*  a  look  at 
the  Nader  report  entitled  "The  Closed  Enter- 
prise System,"  a  1148-page  report  on  anti- 
trust by  a  Nader  study  group  headed  by 
Mark  Oreen,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  The  New  Republic  said  the  Nader 
report  was  "an  elaborate  indictment  of  fed- 
eral antitrust  enforcement,  as  cowardly, 
politicized.  Ineffectual  and  directionless  In 
dealing  with  corporate  criminality  of  mon- 
strous proportions."  But  the  New  Republic 
added :  "The  study  Is  less  interesting  In  Itself 
than  as  a  representative  product  of  the  Nader 
factory." 

The  magazine  went  on  to  say:  "Like  other 
Nader-sponsored  studies,  "The  Closed  Enter- 
prise System  resists  assimilation  to  conven- 
tional categories  of  expression.  Scholarship 
it  Is  not,  if  by  scholto-ahlp  one  means  an 
honest  and  rigorous  search  for  truth  rather 
than  a  mere  parade  of  learning.  It  Is  a  highly 
tendentloiis  work,  in  which  patent  self-con- 
tradiction is  never  permitted  to  blunt  a  good 
sally." 

One  of  the  things  that  a  readn-  discovers 
in  a  Nader  team  report  is  the  authoritarian 
tone  of  the  authors.  They  are  hiingry  for  the 
exercise  of  government  power — power  over 
people  and  compajiles.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  Nader  report  Water  Wasteland,  edited  by 
David  R.  Zwlck,  a  Harvard  law  student.  The 
report  thunders  that  pollution  control  offi- 
cials "must  be  charged  with  the  mandatory 
legal  duty  to  investigate  and  Issue  abate- 
ment oT^en  immediately  upon  receiving  a 
notice  of  a  violation,  to  Impose  legal  sanc- 
tions and  to  see  criminal  sanctlona  from 
the  .  .  .  courts."  The  niceties  of  due  process 
are  thus  Ignored  by  the  Nader  zealots  who 
profess  to  be  ao  liberal. 

LDKRAL  ATTrRORITARIANlSM 

This  is  the  real  face  of  Naderlsm — ^liberal 
authoritarianism  masquerading  as  defense  of 
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the  "public  Interest."  Naderlsm  strikes  many 
Americans  as  a  pose — a  deceptive  poee.  And 
the  habits  of  the  man  are  pert  of  the  pic- 
ture— his  highly  publicized  $80-a-month 
furnished  room  In  Washington  and  refusal 
to  answer  telephone  calls.  Stepped-up  rejxjrt- 
ing  is  providing  some  fascinating  insights, 
however,  such  as  Business  Week's  description 
of  "Our  Hero"  being  driven  to  the  Phila- 
delphia airport  late  at  night.  "The  chauf- 
feur," said  the  magazine,  "knowing  Nader 
was  late,  sped  along  at  nearly  80  mph,  whUe 
the  apostle  of  auto  safety  and  CM  critic  re- 
laxed in  the  back  of  the  black  limousine — 
a  1970  CadiUac." 

Fortune  magazine  Is  another  Journal  that 
has  taken  a  look  at  Ralph  Nader's  operations. 
While  the  article  in  last  May's  edition  was 
not  a  probing  as  it  might  have  been,  it 
nevertheless  had  some  tough  things  to  say 
about  Mr.  Nader's  passion.  Fortune  charged 
that  "Ralph  Nader  is  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  protecting  consumers,"  adding  that 
"the  passion  that  rules  in  him — and  he  is 
a  passionate  man — Is  aimed  at  smashing  ut- 
terly the  target  of  his  hatred,  which  Is  cor- 
porate power."  Fortune  also  asserted  that  he 
has  acquired  "the  habit  of  coating  his  facts 
with  invective  and  assigning  the  worst  pos- 
sible motives  to  almost  everybody  but  him- 
self." I  would  add  that  suspicion,  hostility 
and  fear  are  his  stock  in  trade  and  that  he 
earns  his  huge  lecture  fees  by  denouncing 
American  corporations  in  venomous  and  hys- 
terical language.  Mr.  Nader,  as  Fortune 
pointed  out,  has  a  conspiratorial  view  of  the 
world.  Because  of  the  emotionalism  that  he 
has  stirred  up,  Ralph  Nader  la  almost  a  fifth 
branch  of  government.  Today,  for  example, 
he  Is  virtually  the  arbiter  of  safety  in  autos 
and  food  supply;  and  there  isnt  any  valid 
reason  why  he  should  have  that  role. 

Ralph  Nader  doesn't  always  get  his  way, 
however.  Resistance  to  his  broad-scale  smear 
attacks  is  stiffening.  In  the  siimmer  of  '71, 
one  of  Mr.  Nader's  groups  Issued  a  report 
condemning  water  policies  In  California.  It 
said  that  successive  state  administrations  had 
participated  in  a  giveaway  of  special  privi- 
leges to  large  CaUfomia  landowners — charges 
that  Ignored  the  central  Importance  to  the 
state  of  agri-business.  The  Nader  types  were 
promptly  put  in  their  place  by  a  variety  of 
state  leaders  past  and  present.  Whatever  the 
merit  of  the  charges,  Nader's  raiders  didn't 
receive  the  usual  passive  response.  Instead, 
for  example,  Henry  Mills,  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  declared:  "Unfortunately,  the 
Nader  report  can  only  be  termed  a  highly  ir- 
responsible and  slapdash  compilation  of  in- 
accuracies, untruths,  malicious  rumors,  un- 
supported charges,  distortions  and  headline- 
hunting  generalizations." 

This  new  firmness  in  dealing  with  the 
"raiders"  also  was  used  by  the  American 
AutomobUe  Assn.  last  summer.  Mr.  Nader 
and  a  12-man  team  of  probers  headed  by 
a  university  of  Michigan  law  student  had  un- 
dertaken to  Investigate  the  AAA.  At  first,  the 
AAA  cooperated,  but  then  halted  the  coopera- 
tion when  it  decided  that  the  team's  objec- 
tive was  to  blacken  the  organization's  reputa- 
tion. The  Nader  group  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  it  sought  to  transform  the  AAA 
Into  an  activist  champion  of  consumer 
causes.  A  spokesman  for  the  association  told 
the  press  that  Mr.  Nader  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  AAA  should  be  "a  political 
action  group  using  its  economic  power  as  a 
weapon  to  coerce,  regulate  and  limit.  This  Is 
the  opposite  of  the  goal  of  the  AAA  which 
Is  to  be  a  service  organization  representing 
the  motorist  to  make  travel  safer  and  easier 
and  to  fight  restrictions  on  the  right  to  in- 
dividual choice." 

The  association's  final  awakening  came 
when  Ralph  Nader  refused  to  submit  to  an 
interview  with  the  association's  pubUclty 
staff  for  an  article  on  the  alms  and  methods 
of  his  movement.  The  AAA  spokesman  said  to 
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Mr.  Nader:  "Your  refusal  to  be  interviewed  by 
our  AAA  news  staff  on  an  In-deptb  under- 
standing of  your  objectives,  motives  and  goals 
means  to  us  that  you  only  want  a  one-way 
communication — your  way."  I  only  wish  that 
more  organizations  took  AAA's  tough-minded 
approach  to  Naderlsm. 

THE    NADER    CONGLOMERATE 

But  Naderlsm  is  more  than  a  power- 
hungry  individual.  Today,  Naderlsm  Is  em- 
bodied in  several  Interlocking  organizations. 
The  principal  one  is  the  Center  for  Study  of 
Responsive  Law,  formed  in  1968  and  granted 
status  as  a  tax-exempt  research  group.  This 
Is  the  staging  ground  for  Nader's  "raiders," 
the  summer  g^ups  of  law  school  students — 
numbering  about  200 — who  do  the  field  work 
for  Nader.  They  work  under  a  five-man 
leadership  group  of  lawyer-investigators.  So 
far,  the  Center  has  published  five  toughly 
worded  books  based  on  the  investigations.  An 
additional  10  studies  are  in  preparation. 
These  include  studies  of  supermarkets,  re- 
search centers,  and  the  Du  Pont  Co. 

A  related  organization  is  the  so-called 
Public  Interestt  Research  Group.  It  is  staffed 
by  13  young  lawyers.  Among  other  activities, 
it  has  petitioned  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  require  detergent  companies  to  list 
the  phosphate  content  of  their  products  and 
sued  the  Federal  Drug  Administration  for 
better  warnings  on  birth  control  pills.  An- 
other PIRG  project  involves  probing  into  tax 
assessments  on  businesses.  "Two  aittomeys  in 
this  group  moved  to  West  Virginia  to  mobi- 
lize opposition  to  Union  Carbide  Corp.  on 
pollution  issues. 

Another  Nader  outfit  is  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  incorporated  In  1970,  and  par- 
tially supported  by  the  Consumers  Union.  It 
works  out  of  a  small  room  in  the  National 
Press  Bldg.  in  Washington.  In  1970,  with 
Nader  as  co-plaintiff,  the  Center  sued  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  asking  it 
to  issue  a  defect  notice  on  200,000  new 
Chevrolet  and  GMC  trucks. 

Still  another  Nader-inspired  outfit  is  the 
Project  on  Corporate  Responsibility.  Nader 
says  he  hasn't  any  direct  connection  with 
the  organization,  but  he  does  advise  the 
group's  staff,  according  to  Business  Week. 
This  organization  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
force  General  Motors  to  add  so-called  public 
or  constituent  representatives  to  its  boiard  of 
direotors.  In  other  words,  it  is  insisting  that 
companies  name  directors  who  don't  repre- 
sent shareholders.  That's  a  novel  appra(u;h 
to  socialism,  to  public  control  of  private 
property. 

Nader's  activities  go  beyond  this  organiza- 
tional framework.  He  is  on  the  board  of  the 
Consumers  Union.  In  addition,  he  has  made 
a  series  of  television  shows  sponsored  by  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System,  a  taxpayer-sup- 
ported organization.  On  these  shows  he  has 
attacked  a  leading  textile  manufacturing 
firm,  criticized  the  city  of  Savannah,  Oa., 
and  Savannah-based  business,  and  promoted 
his  theory  of  so-called  public  interest  law. 

NO  CRITICISM  OF  UNIONS 

The  Nader  demand  is  that  Big  Business  be 
countered  with  more  Big  Government — 
hardly  a  new  proposition.  Government  regu- 
lation. In  his  view.  Is  a  cure-all.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  Nader  angrUy  con- 
demns alleged  monopolistic  practices  on  the 
part  of  business  but  shows  no  inclination 
whatever  to  tangle  with  truly  monopolistic 
unions.  He  apparently  sees  no  evil,  hears  no 
evil,  when  it  comes  to  unions.  No  one  heard 
a  word  from  Nader's  raiders,  for  Instance, 
when  unionized  public  workers  in  New  York 
City  caiised  vast  quantities  of  raw  sewage 
to  be  emptied  into  New  York  harbor  as  a 
protest  in  support  of  a  demand  for  higher 
wages. 

Ralph  Nader  Is  all  for  giving  power  in  and 
over  companies  to  so-called  constituents, 
that  is,  to  buyers  of  the  companies'  products 
and  to  imlon  members  employed  by  the  com- 
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panles.  But  Nader's  research  organizations 
don't  Investigate  Big  Unionism.  They  dont 
demand  a  voice  for  consumers  on  unions' 
board  of  trustees.  He  doesn't  use  his  televi- 
sion program  to  exixise  the  featberbeddlng 
and  monopolistic  practices  of  unions  that  at- 
tempt to  close  down  industries,  transporta- 
tion systems  and  public  services.  Mr.  Nader 
has  double  standards — one  for  business  and 
another  for  unions. 

Ralph  Nader  says  he  is  for  "dcmocTftHai.    **s^ 
tion"  or  "popularization"  of  the  board  room.       ^^ 
In  point  of  fact,  he  is  for  transferring  con- 
trol of  private  property  to  government  of- 
ficials or  to  self-appointed  advocates  of  the 
public  interest. 

If  the  Nader  Ideas  are  translated  into  law 
and  public  policy,  the  American  economic 
system  would  be  changed  beyond  all  recogni- 
tion. Management  would  be  stripped  of  the 
right  to  manage  or  to  make  policy  deci^fions. 
Nader  is  candid  on  that  point.  He  wants  busi- 
ness executives  deprived  of  all  authority,  save 
for  day-to-day  operations. 

The  menace  of  Naderlsm  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  a  passing  fancy.  It  is  taking  root. 
This  rear  students  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  voted  to  tax  themselves 
to  support  a  Nader-type  law  firm  that  would 
take  consumer  rights  and  civil  rights  cases. 
The  firm,  called  Citizens  Action  Law  Ad- 
vocates Inc.  wUl  hire  a  staff  of  seven  law- 
yers to  file  suits  against  corporations. 

I  submit  that  It  is  time  for  businessmen  to 
wake  up  to  the  menace  of  Naderlsm  and  to 
work  against  It.  The  Initial  need  Is  for  a  full, 
detailed  investigation  of  Ralph  Nader's  legal 
conglomerate,  which  is  sheltered  from  taxa- 
tion. These  various  centers  and  projects  that 
specialize  in  harassment  of  taxpaylng  busi- 
nesses don't  strike  many  citizens  as  being 
truly  in  the  public  interest.  It  isn't  in  the 
public  Interest  to  promote — as  Nader  does — 
the  forcing  of  manufacturers  to  manufacture 
by  government  edict  instead  of  by  market 
place  democracy. 

MISTAKEK    IDOLIZING 

Beyond  that,  the  Idolizing  of  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  raiders  is  absurd  and  hurtful.  As 
columnist  Holmes  Alexander  has  said,  "Every 
industrial  plant  in  the  country,  in  that  it 
gives  employment  and  fabricates  hardware  c* 
software  or  edibles,  Is  more  productive  than 
the  bright  young  volunteers  who  come  around 
to  find  fault."  For  my  part,  I  can't  agree  that 
it  Is  wonderful  that  several  hundred  young 
law  school  students  postpone  their  careers  to 
work  on  Nader's  questionable,  scare-type  in- 
vestigations. I  have  mentioned  the  double 
standard  involved  in  Nader's  investigations. 
And  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
research  is  made  to  fit  Nader's  preconceived 
political  views  and  objectives.  Finally,  I  can't 
commend  a  form  of  idealism  that  takes  the 
form  of  urging  more  and  more  government 
intervention  In  the  economic  process  and  in 
the  lives  of  the  American  people.  The  Nader 
cadres  who  specialize  In  fault-finding  would 
do  more  constructive  work  by  entering  the 
business  and  professional  world  and  making 
a  positive  contribution  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  American  system. 

A  point  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  snoblsm 
Involved  in  the  Nader  approach.  One  aspect 
of  Naderlsm  is  the  belief  that  the  average 
man  isn't  smart  enough  to  purchase  a  box  of 
cereal  or  cookies  that  is  full  to  the  top.  I 
submit  that  the  average  man  can  determine 
what  Is  good  and  what  Is  bad.  The  average 
automobile  buyer,  for  example,  decided  that 
the  Edsel  wasn't  worth  buying — and  the 
Edsel  disappeared  frcxn  the  auto  market — 
weU  before  Mr.  Nader  came  along  In  a  blaze 
of  publicity. 

Finally,  the  professional  fault-finders  in 
the  Nader  camp  refuse  to  recognize  that 
perfection  Is  rarely  possible — and  that  per- 
fection can't  be  guaranteed  by  Big  Govern- 
ment. If  government  direction  made  for  per- 
fection, everyone  would  want  to  buy  a  Rus- 
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sian  car.  Despite  Mr.  Nader,  people  around 
the  world  want  to  buy  American  automo- 
biles. Naderlsm,  Introduces  an  element  of 
emotionalism  Into  the  public  Judgment.  It 
Is  bent  on  portraying  the  businessman  as 
a  producer  of  shoddy,  over-priced  and  dan- 
gerous equipment.  It  keeps  consumers  In 
turmoil  and  strives  to  make  the  public  un- 
certain and  distrustful  of  goods  and  services 
and  the  Institutions  of  our  society.  Naderlsm 
would  cripple  the  free  enterprise  system, 
loading  It  down  with  government  regulation. 
In  order  to  eliminate  a  marginal  defect.  Well, 
no  product  can  be  100  percent  perfect.  Amer- 
icans demand  complicated  equipment  for 
home  and  business,  and  every  complication 
Increases  the  risk  of  a  breakdown  In  some 
respect.  But  that's  the  way  we  want  It. 
We  wouldn't  have  sent  a  man  Into  space 
U  the  space  program  had  been  required  to 
meet  Nader's  standard  of  safety  and  per- 
fection. So  It  Is  with  cars,  plants,  etc.  Final- 
ly, It  Is  Imperative  that  the  scare  tactics  of 
the  Naderltes  not  be  allowed  to  scuttle  our 
economic  freedom.  Americans  want  to  be 
able  to  produce  and  buy  things  without  get- 
ting approval  from  Big  Brother  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Common  sense  Is  on  our  side  In  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  long  run,  I'm  sure,  Americans 
will  resent  the  economic  authoritarians  such 
as  Ralph  Nader.  But  we  must  set  the  Issue 
before  the  American  people  who  are  receiving 
a  barrage  of  propaganda  from  those  who 
want  to  downgrade  our  economic  system. 
This  is  the  year,  I  submit,  when  businessmen 
should  focus  on  Naderlsm  and  try  to  explain 
to  consumers  that  Ralph  Nader  isnt  the  so- 
cial hero  his  adulators  have  busily  attempted 
to  sell  him  as  In  countless  magazine  artlclee 
and  news  stories. 

BOXJTHZRN     STATX8     INDUSTSIAI.     COUNCn.,     918 
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DIANNE  HOLUM  BRINGS  HOME  THE 
GOLD 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  on  behalf  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
expressing  my  pride  in  the  young  mrai 
and  women  who  are  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  11th  Winter  Ol3rm- 
pics  in  Sapporo,  Japsui. 

Those  of  us  from  Illinois  have  special 
cause  for  pride.  The  first  gold  medal  won 
by  the  United  States  went  to  20-year-old 
Diarme  Holum  of  Northbrook,  HI.  Not 
only  did  she  win  the  medal,  she  set  an 
Olympic  record  in  the  process,  skating 
1,500  meters  in  2  minutes,  20.85  seconds — 
almost  2  full  seconds  ahead  of  the  old 
record.  This  is  the  same  young  woman 
who  brought  home  a  silver  and  a  bronze 
medal  from  the  1968  games. 

Illinois  is  well  represented  at  the  Olym- 
pics. In  addition  to  Miss  Holiun  there 
are  10  yoimg  athletes  from  our  State 
competing  at  Sapporo  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  four  of  them  are  from 
Northbrook.  Two  days  ago,  18-year-old 
Janet  Lynn  of  Rockford  won  Uie  bronze 
medal  in  figure  skating.  There  are  two 
more  women's  speed  skating  races  still 
to  go — 1.000  meters  and  500  meters — 
and  both  Miss  Holum  and  16-year-old 
Anne  Henning,  also  of  Northbrook,  have 
excellent  chances  of  winning. 

Miss  Holum,  and  the  entire  U.S.  Olym- 
pic team,  deserve  our  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations EUid  thanks  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
article: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9,  1972] 
Miss  Holum  Captures  Gold  Medal 
Sapporo,  Japan. — Dlanne  Holum  of  North- 
brook, m.,  flashed  to  an  Olympic  record  in 
the  women  1,500-meter  speed  skating  sprint 
today  and  gave  the  United  States  its  first  gold 
medal  of  the  11th  Winter  Olympics. 

Miss  Holum.  20,  the  teenage  darling  of 
the  U.S.  team  in  the  1968  Games  when  she 
won  a  silver  medal  and  a  bronze,  was  timed 
In  2  minutes  20.85  seconds  as  the  old  Olympic 
mark  was  broken  five  times. 

She  smashed  the  1968  mark  of  2:22.40  set 
by  Finland's  Kaja  Mustonen  and  beat  world 
record  holder  Stein  Baas-Kaiser  of  The  Neth- 
erlands, who  was  limed  In  2:21.05  for  the  sil- 
ver medal.  Mrs.  Bass-Kaiser's  world  mark 
Is  3;  16.80. 

The  bronze  went  to  Atje  Kevlen-Deelstra 
of  The  Netherlands  in  2:22.05. 

In  today's  other  finals.  Gallna  Koulakova 
of  the  Soviet  Jnion  won  the  women's  five- 
kilometer  cross-country  race  and  Magnar 
Solberg  of  Norway  took  the  Individual  biath- 
lon. 

The  first  of  two  runs  of  the  men's  giant 
slalom  ski  race  also  was  scheduled  today, 
and  there  also  was  hockey  action  Including  a 
big  Group  A  game  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  late  tonight. 

For    Miss    Holum,    who    trained    in    The 


Netherlands  last  faU,  the  victory  marked  a 
new  high  in  a  career  that  saw  her  finish  third 
In  overall  world  championships  as  a  IS-year- 
old  In  1967.  She  was  second  in  the  1,000  me- 
ters and  third  In  the  500  meters  at  the  1968 
Winter  Olympics  In  Grenoble,  France. 

"Everybody  told  me  that  the  1,000  meters 
was  my  best  distance,  but  I  knew  I  could 
win  this  race,"  said  Miss  Holum.  "I  thought 
It  all  out  carefully  and  I  remember  every 
detaU  of  it  from  ^tart  to  finish." 

The  United  States  also  got  a  seventh  place 
In  the  opening  race  of  the  women's  speed- 
skating  program  when  Connie  Carpenter  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  timed  in  2:23.93. 

Miss  Holum'ti  victory  put  the  United  States 
In  an  excellent  position  to  top  the  gold-medal 
output  of  one  each  in  the  previous  two  win- 
ter Olympics.  Besides  having  MUs  Holum  In 
the  1,000.  Anne  Henning,  also  of  North- 
brook, is  strong  m  the  1,000  and  the  500. 

Earlier,  Gallna  Koulakova  of  the  Soviet 
Union  won  the  women's  flve-kllometer  cross- 
country race  and  became  the  third  multiple 
gold  medal  winner  of  the  Games. 

And,  Magnar  Solberg,  a  36-year-old  Nor- 
wegian, policeman,  defended  his  1968  Olym- 
pic title  by  winning  the  individual  biathlon, 
a  combination  of  cross-country  skiing  and' 
rlfie  marksmanship. 

Hansjorg  Knauthe  of  East  Germany  won 
the  sUver  medal,  while  Lars-Goran  Arwld- 
son  of  Sweden  took  the  bronze,  according 
to  preliminary  results. 

Alexander  'Hkhonov  of  Russia,  a  former 
world  champion,  was  fourth  with  two 
Finns— Yrjoe  Salpakarl  and  Esko  Saira— 
In  fifth  and  sixth  places. 

Miss  Koulakova,  who  had  won  the  10- 
kilometer  race,  covered  the  3.1  miles  In  17 
minutes  .60  seconds  to  beat  Marjatta  Kajoe- 
maa  of  Finland,  timed  In  17:05.50.  Helena 
Slkolova  of  Czechoslovakia  took  the  bronze 
medal  In  17:07.32. 

Russian  Alevtlna  Oljmlna  was  fourth,  in 
17:07.40,  Finn  Hllkka  Kuntola,  placed  fifth, 
In  17:11.67.  and  Russia's  Lubov  Moukhat- 
cheva  was  sixth,  in  17:12.08. 

Miss  Koulacova  matched  the  feat  of  Swe- 
den's Toinl  Gustavsson,  who  won  the  double 
In  1968  and  country-woman  Klavdla  Boy- 
arsblkh,  the  1964  champion.  She  could  per- 
form a  unique  treble  if  Russia  wins  Satur- 
day's 3.5-kllometer  relay  race. 

Martha  Rockwell  of  Putney,  ct.,  recorded 
the  best  time  by  an  American,  finishing  18th 
In   17:50.34. 

Alpine  skier  Marle-Therese  Nadlg  of 
Switzerland  also  has  won  two  gold  medals 
while  speed  skater  Ard  Schenk  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  won  three. 

Solberk,  30,  was  timed  In  1:15:16.5  for 
the  biathlon.  In  which  a  competitor  skis 
cross  country  20  kilometers  with  a  rifle  on 
his  back,  stopping  at  four  designated  areas 
to  fire  five  shots  at  a  target  160  meters  away. 
Solberg,  also  the  1968  Olympic  champion, 
had  two-minute  penalty  for  two  missed  tar- 
gets added  to  his  time. 

Hansjorg  Knauthe  of  East  Germany  was 
second  covering  the  12.4  miles  In  1:16:07.6 
Including  a  one-minute  penalty.  Lars-Goran 
Arwldson  of  Sweden  was  third  In  1:16:27.0, 
including  two  minutes  penalty  time. 

Russia's  Irlna  Rodnlna  and  Alexl  Ulanov 
won  the  gdld  medal  in  pairs  figure  skating 
Tuesday  night  with  a  performance  nearly 
as  flawless  and  as  coldly  cut  as  a  diamond. 
The  U.S.-Russlan  game  was  part  of  a  busy 
schedule  today.  No.  3-ranked  Sweden,  which 
tied  Russia  3-3  on  Monday,  faced  Poland.  In 
Class  B,  Germany  faced  Norway  and  Yugo- 
slavia played  underdog  Japan. 

Czechoslovakia  stood  atop  the  standings 
after  a  7-1  victory  over  Finland  in  Tuesday's 
only  game.  But  the  Russians  and  Swedes, 
with  records  of  one  victory  and  one  tie  each 
against  Czechoslovakia's  two  victories  and 
one  loss,  were  expected  to  pull  ahead  In  the 
standings  again  today. 

The  Americans  beat  Russia  and  won  the 
hockey  gold  medal  In  the  1960  Olynaplcs.  But 
the  Russians  won  In  both  1964  and  1968. 
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The  Soviet  Union  also  captured  the  sliver 
medal  with  Ludmlla  Smlrnova  and  Andrei 
Souralkln,  while  the  bronze  went  to  an  Imag- 
inative and  fine  skating  East  German  team, 
Manuela  Gross  Uwe  Kagelmann. 

The  United  States'  hopes  of  a  medal  died 
when  Jo  Jo  Starbuck  and  Kenneth  Shelley 
of  Downey,  Calif.,  failed  to  crack  the  Iron 
Curtain  monopoly. 

They  put  on  a  stirring  exhibition  that 
drew  a  rafter-rocking  ovation  from  the  some 
10,000  spectators  at  the  Indoor  Makomanal 
Rink,  but  had  to  be  content  with  fourth 
place. 

The  ordinal  score  for  the  winning  Rus- 
sians was  12.0,  three  points  above  a  perfect 
score.  The  sUver  merallsts  had  16.0,  the  East 
Germans  29.0  and  the  fourth-place  VS.  pair 
bad  35.0. 

This  marked  the  third  straight  Olympic 
victory  In  the  pairs  for  the  Russians.  Lud- 
mlla Belousova  and  Oleg  Protopopov  were 
winners  in  1964  and  1968.  retiring  later. 

Melissa  Militano  and  her  brother,  Mark, 
from  Dix  HUls,  N.Y.,  finished  seventh.  They 
received  overwhelming  applause,  greater  than 
any  other  pair,  for  their  modern  approach 
but  the  highest  technical  point  they  got  was 
5.6  in  a  scoring  system  in  which  6  is  perfect. 

When  the  artistic  impression  scores  were 
fiashed  on,  varying  from  5.2  to  6.7,  the  crowd 
booed  loudly,  obviously  booing  the  Judges 
and  not  the  performers. 

Miss  Rodnlna  slipped  and  almost  feU 
shortly  after  the  start  of  her  winning  routine. 
She  smiled  occasionally  but  Ulanov  remained 
expressionless.  They  had  been  reported  not 
speaking  as  a  result  of  a  broken  romance. 

A  gold  medal  the  United  States  was  not 
expected  to  compete  for  would  be  within 
reach  if  the  Americans  could  beat  the  Rua- 
sians  late  tonight. 

The  young,  relatively  Inexperienced  U.S. 
team  was  not  expected  to  pull  such  a  dra- 
matic upset,  however.  But  the  Americans 
were  not  expected  to  beat  Czechoslovakia  on 
Monday,  when  they  caught  fire  and  drubbed 
the  No.  2-ranked  team,  5-1. 

After  the  Russians,  the  U.S.  faces  only 
Finland,  flawless  and  as  coldly  cut  as  a 
diamond. 


STOCKHOLDERS  REPORT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Davenport  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  was  held  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

This  is  a  great  financial  institution. 
It  has  a  magnificent  record.  It  has  con- 
tributed greaOy  to  the  growth  of  Daven- 
port. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  V.  O.  Pigge, 
president  of  the  bank,  gave  his  annual 
report.  It  reports,  not  only  on  the  bank, 
but  on  conditions  in  our  Nation  more 
generally. 

His  comments  are  incisive  and 
thought-provoking.  Not  all  will  agree 
with  what  he  has  to  say,  but  his  views 
are  food  for  thought. 

The  comments  follow: 
Davekport  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Ankuai.  Re- 
tort TO  Stockholders  for  the  Year  1971 
^^Is  past  year  haa  again  witnessed  new 
ncorn  figures  in  the  bank's  entire  operation. 
•oSf5S^^  **  ""  *°<*  °^  "»e  year  totaled 

Our  capital  funds  totaled  $32,600,000.  This 
comprtsea  capital,  surplus,  undivided  profits 
and  free  reserves.  As  I  have  said  rather  repe- 
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tltlously  over  the  years,  our  bank  has  the 
largest  capital  account  of  any  banking  in- 
stitution m  the  area  and  In  the  entire  State 
of  Iowa. 

Net  earnings  for  the  year,  after  taxes  and 
after  all  charges,  totaled  $2,836,000.  This 
compares  with  a  flgure  of  $2,711,000  the  pre- 
vlo\is  year. 

During  the  year,  as  usual,  our  lending  op- 
eration was  very  active,  and  we  processed 
thousands  of  loans,  both  large  and  small,  for 
Individuals  and  corporations,  covering  every 
conceivable  legitimate  purpose.  Our  loan  to- 
tal at  the  end  of  the  year  was  at  a  peak 
flgure  of  $84,000,000. 

Our  Trust  Department  continues  Its  ex- 
pansion In  all  phases  of  its  activities,  and  in 
the  near  future  it  will  be  occupying  the  en- 
tire second  floor  of  our  new  banking  addi- 
tion. 

The  bank's  data  processing  division  has 
grown  considerably  this  past  year,  and  Is 
caring  for  the  exfMmded  needs  of  our  own 
bank,  as  well  as  those  of  many  banks  and 
businesses  in  a  wide  section  of  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois. 

Our  new  building  addition  adjoining  our 
present  quarters  to  the  west,  has,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  been  completed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  minor  details.  It  provides  much 
needed  additional  banking  space,  undercover 
parking  for  250  cars  for  the  use  of  our  cus- 
tomers, our  building  tenants,  and  the  public 
generally,  and  it  also  provides  a  considerable 
amount  of  rental  office  space  above  the  park- 
ing facility.  It  is  a  building  which  is  unique 
in  design,  and  I  believe  most  everyone  will 
agree  that  it  represents  a  striking  improve- 
ment and  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the  core 
of  the  city. 

We  are  also  about  to  complete  the  new 
banking  office  on  Klmberly  Road  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city  where  we  have  been  doing 
business  in  temporary  quarters  for  the  past 
several  months.  It  wUl  be  ready  for  occupancy 
and  for  the  use  of  our  customers  within  the 
next  thirty  days. 

We  continue  to  be  favored  with  the  patron- 
age of  an  extremely  large  clientele,  and  we 
are  thankful  for  their  business  and  the  con- 
fldence  they  place  In  us. 

Our  staff,  which  numbers  approximately 
three  hundred  people,  has  given  good  per- 
formance in  handling  the  bank's  large  volume 
of  business,  and  I  should  Ike  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  them. 

As  we  move  into  the  seventies.  It  might  be 
well  to  reminisce  and  also  to  look  beyond  the 
Immediate  horizon. 

We  live  In  an  age  when  prognostications  on 
both  domestic  and  International  affairs  are 
senseless  and  meaningless.  This  has  lately 
been  proven  again  by  the  utterances  of  high 
government  officials,  including  the  president, 
and  those  so-called  experts  in  business  and  in 
the  world  of  finance,  and  by  economists  who 
have  become  too  numerous  to  mention. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  "sights"  are  set  for 
virtually  only  a  day  at  a  time — and  when 
tomorrow's  headlines  may  bring  startling 
changes,  which  were  not  generally  foreseen 
nor  planned  for. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  was  unthinkable.  Our  dollar  was  sup- 
posedly sacred — devaluation  was  not  even  to 
be  mentioned  In  "nice"  circles — It  would 
have  been  thought  sacrilegious — ^but  we  have 
devalued  the  dollar,  and  unless  we  mend 
our  ways  we  may  in  the  future  devalue  It 
again  and  again.  Actually,  our  doUar  had 
already  been  devalued  for  us  by  Important 
foreign  governments  who  recognized  our 
dUemma  before  we  did — ^formally.  They  knew 
that  Infiation  had  gotten  out  of  hand  In  this 
country;  they  knew  that  l>ecause  of  ex- 
tremely high  costs  our  products  were  not 
competitive  in  world  markets;  they  knew  we 
were  not  realistic  In  the  management  of  our 
affairs. 

A  few  months  ago  the  president  forecasted 
a  balanced  budget,  with  a  small  surplus,  but 
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at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Treas- 
ury's own  figures  showed  a  deficit  of  twenty- 
three  bUlion  dollars.  His  estimate  was  based 
on  full  employment,  which  has  not  material- 
ized. Today  we  have  unacceptably  high  un- 
employment figures.  We  are  presently  faced 
with  an  unconscionable  budget  deficit,  which 
will  run,  perhaps,  forty  bUllon  dollars  or 
more,  and  for  the  year  1973  we  have  already 
had  an  official  projection  of  an  additional 
twenty-five  billion  dollar  deficit  which,  based 
on  past  records,  could  conceivably  run  twloe 
that  much.  These  deficits  during  the  present 
administration  alone  will  total  possibly 
ninety  to  one  hundred  billion  dollars!  This, 
added  to  our  present  debt,  brings  us  to  the 
alarming  and  astronomical  total  debt  figxire 
of  approximately  five  hundred  billion  dollars! 
The  annual  Interest  on  this  debt  alone  wUl 
run  twenty-flve  to  thirty  billion  dollars. 

This  unenviable  record  is  not  unique  to 
the  present  administration.  It  Is  the  history 
of  other  administrations  preceedlng  this  one. 
regardless  of  party. 

High  officials  in  government  and  Important 
people  In  Industry  have  repeatedly  said  that 
we  would  not  resort  to  controls.  Controls, 
they  said,  would  not  work  and  we  would  not 
use  them — but  we  now  have  lm[>osed  con- 
trols. Perhaps,  these  controls  will  mitigate 
to  some  extent  the  Impact  of  Inflation — but 
not  for  long.  In  spite  of  the  controls,  Infla- 
tion is  still  with  us,  and,  of  course.  It  has 
been  running  unchecked  for  many  years.  This 
is  the  real  crux  of  our  trouble. 

We  have  talked  at  length  about  halting 
ruinous  inflation,  but  so  far  It  has  been 
purely  talk.  We  havent  done  It,  and  seem- 
ingly no  one  has  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to 
do  it,  especially  In  an  election  year — and, 
for  politicians,  every  year  Is  an  election  year. 

We  are  still  living  in  an  age  when  crime 
is  running  rampant  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  stUl  living  with  all  of  our  social 
problems.  They  have  not  been  solved. 

We  are  still  at  war,  even  though  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  and  we  are  still  living  In  an  age 
when  the  threat  of  war  Is  with  us  constantly 
all  over  the  globe.  We  are  stUl  living  beyond 
our  means  at  all  government  levels,  and  as 
Individuals.  We  continue  to  spend  vast  sums 
of  money  promiscuously,  domestically  and 
around  the  world,  and  there  is  no  end  In 
sight. 

We  have  many  men  in  government  In 
Washington  today,  who  neither  know  how 
to  balance  budgets,  nor  do  they  very  much 
care.  Men  who  in  private  life  have  never  held 
a  Job  of  Importance,  neither  have  they  ever 
run  a  business,  nor  have  they  ever  met  a 
payroll.  These  are  the  men  who.  In  an  elec- 
tion year  especially,  will  vote  to  spend  addi- 
tional billions  for  vote-getting  schemes, 
completely  disregarding  the  budgetary  re- 
sults. This  Is  nothing  short  ol^tal  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility. These  are  the  men  of  both 
parties  who  represent  us  In  the  Senate  and 
In  the  House,  and  who.  In  the  final  analysis, 
must  approve  or  disapprove  all  major  ex- 
penditures. These  are  the  men  who  are  run- 
ning the  biggest  business  on  earth — our  gov- 
ernment. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  business  man 
who  is  forced  to  come  to  the  market  to  bor- 
row large  sums  of  money,  when  he  has  to 
admit  to  his  creditors  that  has  been  op- 
erating in  the  red,  with  sizeable  losses  year 
after  year?  Who  would  take  his  promise  to 
pay  and  advance  him  much  needed  money — 
unless  he  gets  his  house  In  order?  That  Is  the 
exact  i>oeltlon  of  our  government — at  all 
levels.  We  must  come  to  the  market  to  raise 
huge  sums — billions  of  dollars — to  finance 
our  deficits.  We  have  been  pUlng  up  debt  so 
fast,  and  raising  debt  limits  so  high  that  our 
dollar  remains  suspect  In  International  cir- 
cles. In  the  face  of  these  huge  deficits,  how 
can  Inflation  be  controlled — deficits  them- 
selves spell  out  Inflation  with  capital  let- 
ters! There  may  come  a  time,  and  In  the  not 
too  distant  future,  when  our  ovm  govem- 
ment'a^  promise  to  pay  wlU  not  be  acceptable 
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in  the  market  place.  Sboiild  that  time  ever 
come,  all  of  us  wUl  have  a  rude  awakening, 
an  awakening  which  even  at  a  very  Late  date 
might  conceivably  be  a  blessing  In  disguise. 
These  are  Just  some  of  the  things  we  live 
with  and  face  today — and  every  day.  Some 
of  these  problems  In  time  can  be  solved  If 
properly  and  honestly  approached.  Some  of 
them  on  the  other  hand  will  not  be  solved 
In  our  day,  and.  Importantly,  some  of  them. 
If  not  solved,  can  easily,  over  a  period  of  time, 
ruin  us. 

V.    O.    PlGGB, 

Pre^dent. 
Pebruaht  7,  1972. 


THE  CROWN  OF  ST.  STEPHEN 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  symbol  of  a  free 
Hungary. 

The  return  of  this  crown  to  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Hungary  would  be  a 
sad  blow  to  freedom-loving  Himgarians. 

For  this  reason  I  earher  cosponsored 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  retention  of 
the  crown  of  Hungary  by  the  United 
States  until  Himgary  once  again  has  a 
constitutional  government  that  repre- 
sents the  people  of  that  nation. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  read 
of  the  recent  assurances  to  Jozsef  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  that  the  crown  will  re- 
main in  the  United  States  for  the  time 
being. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  about  this  matter,  I 
am  including  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Paul  Hofmann  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  article  follows: 
United  States  Assttres  Mindszentt  It  Will 
Safeguard  Crown 
(By  Paul  Hofmann) 

Vienna.  February  6. — President  Nixon  Is 
understood  to  have  sent  assurances  to  Jozsef 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  that  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  thousand-year-old  symbol  of 
Hungarian  nationhood,  would  remain  In 
United  States  safe-keeping  for  the  time 
being. 

To  many  Hungarians  the  crown  has  myth- 
ical and  deeply  emotional  significance.  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  is  fearful  that  it  will  fall 
Into  Communist  hands. 

The  message  from  Washington,  recently 
relayed  here  to  the  exiled  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Hungary  by  a  go-between,  some- 
what allayed  his  fesu-s  that  the  United  States 
might  turn  the  crown  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  Budapest. 

However,  the  79-year-old  Cardinal  believes 
that  after  the  Presidential  election  in  No- 
vember the  United  States  may  yield  to  con- 
tinuing pressure  from  Budapest  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  national  treasure. 

The  crown,  delivered  to  the  United  States 
Army  for  safe-keeping  at  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  has  been  a  place  known  only  to  the 
United  States  President,  the  Pope  and  a 
handful  of  officials. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  believes  that,  for  re- 
ligious, historical  and  constitutional  reasons, 
he  should  have  a  say  In  Its  final  disposition. 

"The  world  is  in  very  bad  shape,"  he  told 
an  American  newsman  who  inquired  last 
week  about  the  status  of  the  crown.  "Better 
not  speak  about  It." 
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Members  of  his  small  entourage  Indicate 
that  the  Vatican  does  not  want  him  to  see 
reporters,  although  they  deny  that  he  prom- 
ised Pope  Paul  VI  not  to  give  interviews. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  does  not  speak  for 
quotation. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  left  Hungary  last 
September  after  nearly  15  years  In  asylum 
in  the  United  States  mission  in  Budapest. 
He  stayed  at  the  Vatican  as  a  guest  of  the 
Pope  for  a  few  days  and  moved  to  Vienna 
In  October. 

He  occupies  a  rather  gloomy  second-floor 
suite  at  the  Pazmaneum,  a  Hungarian  church 
institution  named  after  Petrus  Cardinal 
Pazamy,  who  was  primate  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, when  a  large  part  of  Hungary  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turks. 

The  Cardinal's  routine  here  resembles  bis 
life  In  the  American  mission  In  Budapest.  He 
starts  his  day  by  saying  mass  at  the  Paz- 
amaneum  chapel,  then  spends  many  hours 
in  his  study.  Interrupted  by  an  hour's  stroll 
in  the  garden.  He  rarely  goes  out  and  has  no 
car. 

An  aide  said  that  a  West  Oerman  manufac- 
turer offered  the  Cardinal  a  big  new  car  as  a 
gift  but  he  would  not  accept  it. 

The  most  notable  differences  from  the 
refuge  in  Budapest  are  that  the  quarters  are 
less  cramped  and  that  the  Cardinal  can  see 
any  visitors  he  wants.  Many  Hungarians  ask 
for  an  audience  and  receive  his  blessings. 

Callers  are  carefully  screened  by  the  Car- 
dinal's staff.  "The  Communists  try  to  spy  on 
the  Primate  or  agitate  against  him, "  an  aide 
asserted. 

Group  of  Hungarian-American  Roman 
Catholics  have  Invited  the  Cardinal  to  visit 
the  United  States,  which  he  plans  to  do  so 
this  spring  or  summer. 

"•or  many  years  Cardinal  Mindszenty  bas 
been  writing  his  memoirs  and  a  history  of 
the  church  in  Hungary.  With  both  works 
near  completion,  he  is  negotiating  with  pub- 
lishers in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

HIS    EMINENCE    IS    TOUGH 

The  Cardinal,  who  will  be  80  years  old  on 
March  29,  looks  sallow  but  less  fatigued  than 
when  he  arrived  in  Rome.  His  aides  say  he  Is 
In  satisfactory  health.  "His  Eminence  is,  I'd 
say,  tough,"  a  member  of  his  entourage 
remarked. 

The  Cardinal's  "definitive"  departure  from 
Hungary  on  Sept.  28  was  the  result  of  long 
negotiations  between  the  Budapest  Govern- 
ment and  the  Vatican.  The  United  States  was 
kept  informed  on  the  talks  but  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  them.  Vatican  officials  said  in  Sep- 
tember that  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  negotiations.  However, 
Budapest  has  long  been  pressing  Washington 
through  diplomatic  channels  to  return  it  to 
Hungary. 

The  crown  is  one  of  three  national  treas- 
ures handed  to  American  officers  in  May,  1945, 
under  circumstances  that  have  never  been 
fully  disclosed.  The  others,  known  as  crown 
Jewels,  are  a  gold  scepter  and  orb  and  a  gold- 
encrusted  royal  mantle. 

A  replica  of  the  crown  was  displayed  in 
Hungary  two  years  ago  when  the  Communist 
regime  and  the  chinch  In  two  parallel — 
though  officially  unconnected — celebrations 
marked  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  St. 
Stephen,  Hungary's  first  King. 

According  to  legend  Pope  Sylvester  II  sent 
the  crown  to  Stephen  as  a  sign  of  apprecia- 
tion of  his  country's  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity. The  crown.  In  Byzantine  style,  is  studded 
with  gems,  decorated  with  inset  miniatures 
depicting  religious  scenes  and  surmounted  by 
an  inclined  cross. 

Every  Hungarian  king  Is  said  to  have  been 
crowned  with  the  relic,  which  was  consid- 
ered an  essential  expression  of  national 
sovereignty. 

Churchmen  here  say  that  the  Budapest 
Government's  repeated  requests  for  the  crown 
betray  a  desire  to  add  an  aura  of  historical 
legitimacy  to  its  domination.  To  Cardinal 
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Mindszenty  and  his  followers  the  Communist 
rulers  are  usurpers. 

The  Government  contends  that  the  crown 
and  the  crown  Jewels  are  important  parts  of 
the  national  heritage  and  state  property  and 
that  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  with- 
hold them.  American  spokesmen  have  said 
repeatedly  that  the  eventual  return  of  the 
crown  to  Hungary  should  take  place  at  a 
time  marked  by  an  improvement  In  relations. 
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A  PLAN  FOR  REDUCING  FEED  GRAIN 
SHIPPING  COSTS  FROM  THE  MID- 
WEST TO  THE  NORTHEAST 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  President  John  A.  Creedy  of  the 
Water  Transport  Association  delivered 
a  speech  in  Boston  in  which  he  gave  a 
progress  report  on  the  status  of  an  in- 
genious proposal  to  redupe  shipping  costs 
for  feed  grains  to  the  Niirtheast  by  means 
of  a  combined  rail  amd  water  route. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  this 
proposal  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  a  workable  alternative  to 
the  present  discriminatory  all-rail  rate 
structure. 

I  commend  Mr.  Creedy's  speech  to  my 
colleagues,  and  believe  they  will  find  his 
proposal  merits  our  support. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 

One  Third  op  the  Way  Home 
(Remarks  of  John  A.  Creedy) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  here  today  to 
give  you  a  progress  report  on  the  Water 
Transport  Association's  program  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  transportation  of  feed 
grains  from  the  midwest  to  the  northeast. 
How  are  we  doing?  I  think  we  are  about  one 
third  of  the  way  to  achieving  freight  rate 
parity  with  the  southeast  and  with  it  equality 
of  competitive  opportunity  for  northeastern 
agriculture. 

The  informal  staff  conference  at  the  ICC 
on  September  16th  was  a  watershed  dividing 
point.  Everyone  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  the  survival  of  northeastern  agriculture  in 
the  face  of  discriminatory  rail  rates  was  there 
or  represented.  I  have  read  the  record  through 
several  times.  The  story  laid  out  was  over- 
whelming In  Its  detail  and  In  its  depth  of 
analysis  of  the  workings  of  competition  for 
agricultural  products  In  the  markets  of  the 
northeast. 

The  pressure  of  fact  piled  on  fact  will  be 
irresistible   In   the   end. 

Before  WTA  published  its  study  calling  for 
the  use  of  Great  Lakes  self-unloading  vessels 
connecting  at  Buffalo  with  unit  trains,  the 
northeast  had  suffered  a  crushing  series  of 
rate  increases.  The  ICC  seemed  entirely  in- 
different to  the  elementary  arithmetic  that  a 
six  per  cent  Increase  on  a  $12  a  ton  rate  to 
the  northeast  was  far  more  burdensome  than 
the  same  six  per  cent  applied  to  a  $6  rate  for 
the  southeast. 

The  lake-rail  proposal,  worked  out  in  col- 
laboration with  northeastern  agricultural  in- 
terests, suggests  an  alternative  which  should 
be  financially  attractive  to  the  rallro€uls.  It 
propoees  Improved  productivity  in  the  use 
of  railroad  equipment  which  would  make 
possible  higher  profits  for  the  railroads  at 
lower  rate  levels,  using  the  very  type  of  oper- 
ation rallroculs  are  already  conducting  suc- 
cessfully in  other  parts  of  the  northeastern 
region.  To  us  the  most  interesting  a^>ect  of 
the  railroad  reply  of  November  2  was  that 
they  made  no  attempt  to  refute  the  proposi- 


tion that  improved  utilization  of  freight  cars 
would  Justify  lower  rates. 

After  years  of  fniitleas  discussions  and 
years  of  rate  Increases,  the  proposal  of  north- 
eastern agricultural  Interests  for  multiple 
car  rates  has  now  been  accepted  by  the  east- 
ern railroads  and  published.  Whether  our  ag- 
itation helped  get  that  proposal  off  dead  cen- 
ter or  not,  well  never  know,  but  something 
did  and  a  reduction  of  up  to  $2  a  ton  for 
three  cars,  pioneered  by  the  Penn  Central, 
is  now  spreading  to  other  lines.  A  corner  has 
been  turned.  At  «2  a  ton,  the  Northeast  is  a 
third  of  the  way  home  with  another  two 
thirds  yet  to  go  to  achieve  parity  with  the 
southeast  on  freight  rates. 

Equally  significant,  since  the  WTA  study 
was  published  and  the  potential  for  lake-rail 
service  widely  discussed,  the  Penn  Central 
has  agreed  to  spread  to  domestic  services  the 
type  of  service  it — and  other  railroads — had 
until  recently  reserved  for  export  shipments. 
I  refer  to  the  tralnload  rates  to  Morrlsvllle, 
Pa.  I  remember  last  summer  making  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
to  discuss  a  movement  of  9,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  by  self-unloader, 
by  rail  to  a  point  near  Morrlsvllle  and  by 
truck  to  the  plant.  The  mere  discussion  of 
that  proposed  route  was  enough  to  produce 
the  first  domestic  tralnload  service.  Our  ques- 
tion now  is  simple.  If  the  railroad  finds  such 
a  service  profitable  to  Morrlsvllle  and  to  Al- 
bany for  export,  how  can  it  Justify  denying 
this  type  of  service  to  other  destinations  In 
the  Northeast? 

We  now  have  before  us  an  alternative  to 
the  rate  increases,  the  lake-rail  proposition, 
which  relies  on  improved  productivity  to 
Justify  rate  reductions,  we  have  the  princi- 
ple of  multiple  car  service  accepted  for  the 
northeast  and  also  the  principle  of  tralnload 
service  within  the  northeast  for  domestic 
application.  That  represents  considerable 
progress  for  only  eight  months  of  effort.  True 
this  effort  was  built  on  major  activities  which 
went  before  it.  True,  we  are  only  one  third 
of  the  way  to  parity  with  the  southeast,  but  I 
think  we  have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic. 

The  factual  evidence  developed  at  the  in- 
formal staff  conference  is  too  persiiaslve  to  be 
Ignored.  The  railroad  reply  left  It  untouched. 
That  was  an  incautious  phrase  of  theirs  in 
their  letter:  "if  there  be  an  agricultural 
problem"  implying  as  it  does  that  the  worthy 
Commissioners  of  Agrlcultiu-e,  Governors — 
and,  as  I  pointed  out  recently  to  Secretary 
Vtrfpe  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  also 
ex-governors — Implying  that  all  these  expert 
people  don't  know  what  they  have  been  talk- 
ing about  all  these  years. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  wonderful  passage  In 
Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  Alice 
tells  the  King:  "I  see  nobody  on  the  road." 
"I  only  wish  I  had  such  eyes,"  the  King  re- 
marked in  a  fretful  tone.  "To  be  able  to  see 
Nobody!  And  at  that  distance  tool" 

We  only  wish  we  bad  such  eyes — to  see 
nothing  wrong  with  the  disparity  In  freight 
rates. 

As  for  the  claim  in  the  railroad  reply  that, 
according  to  USDA  figures,  feed  costs  are  ac- 
tually lower  in  New  England  than  in  the 
southeast,  that  simply  exposes  a  wonderful 
new  example  of  the  familiar  statistical  prob- 
lem of  irrelevant  proof.  I  was  down  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  talking  to  the  man  in  the 
USDA  who  is  resiKtnslble  for  the  figures  cited 
by  the  railroads.  The  problem  he  described 
reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  drunkard 
searching  under  the  street  lamp  for  his  house 
key,  which  he  had  dropped  some  distance 
away.  Asked  why  he  didnt  look  where  he 
had  dropped  It,  he  replied:  "It's  lighter  here." 

The  USDA  says  It  can't  report  the  actual 
feed  costs  in  the  southeast  because  most  of 
the  feed  never  comes  on  the  open  market, 
but  Is  supplied  under  contract  arrangements 
with   the   poultry   producers.   In    the   South 
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the  production  process  Is  almost  completely 
integrated  whereas  In  the  Northeast  produc- 
tion Is  dominated  by  Independent  poultry 
men  who  buy  mixed  feeds  In  bulk.  Prices  are 
recorded  and  reported.  But  the  only  prices 
available  for  reporting  in  the  southeast  are 
for  a  very  limited  number  of  poultry-men 
who  buy  mostly  sacked  feed,  which  is  natur- 
ally relatively  high  in  price.  Comparing  that 
price  with  the  northeast  bulk  price  and  ig- 
noring the  huge  volume  of  feeds  supplied 
under  contract  is  simply  comparing  apples 
and  oranges,  as  the  USDA  freely  admits. 
Someday  I  hope  we  will  achieve  a  footnote  In 
that  series  whioh  makes  this  clear.  In  the 
meantime,  USDA  points  out,  there  Is  an  ob- 
vious proof  avaUable  that  these  statistics  are 
irrelevant.  We  know  the  price  of  grain  at 
origin,  we  know  the  freight  rate.  Grain  used 
for  feed  in  the  southeast  and  the  northeast 
comes  from  the  same  origins.  Hence  the  only 
difference  in  the  cost  of  feed  between  the 
northeast  and  the  southeast  bas  to  be  trans- 
portation rate  differences.  Peed  costs  In  the 
Northeast  have  to  be  higher. 

We  have  a  clear  case  here  of  the  fallacy  of 
statistical  Irrelevance.  The  USDA  counts 
what  can  be  counted  easily,  a  common  pn-ac- 
tlce  with  many  statistical  series,  particularly 
international  trade  statistics,  and  ignores 
the  reart  which  In  this  case  is  most  of  it.  It 
gathers  the  statistics-  which  are  easiest  to  ob- 
tain, or  where  the  light  Is  brightest,  to  go 
back  to  our  anecdote  and  ignores  the  much 
greater  volume  which  Is  significant,  where.  In 
our  story,  the  key  actually  Is. 

Of  course,  even  If  the  statistics  were  relia- 
ble and  did  actually  show  what  the  railroads 
think  they  show,  I  personally  don't  see  why 
such  a  showing  should  be  relevant  to  our 
proposal.  The  Northeast  is  entitled  to  at  least 
the  same  efficiency  in  transportation  as  any 
other  region,  regardless  of  other  considera- 
tions. If  the  southeastern  railroads  can  do 
the  Jo^  for  $6  a  ton,  why  should  northeast- 
ern agriculture  be  saddled  with  rates  that 
are  double  the  rates  of  the  southeastern  rail- 
roads? It  seems  to  me  the  Eastern  railroads 
meet  themselves  coming  home  on  that  one. 
What  possible  Justification  can  there  be  for 
not  adding  to  whatever  competitive  advan- 
tage the  northeast  has,  if  it  has  one,  rather 
than,  through  artificially  high  freight  rates, 
cancelling  out  that  advantage? 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  which 
emerged  from  the  Informal  staff  conference 
is  that  the  northeast  does  have  an  advantage 
in  efficiency  of  production  which  could  re- 
sult in  great  expansion  of  its  markets  If  that 
efficiency  were  not  artificially  suppressed  by 
high  freight  rates. 

Maine  agriculture  is  a  good  example.  Maine 
has  been  competing  In  the  market  in  a  lim- 
ited way  with  feed  cost  disadvantages  of 
$4.31  a  ton,  compared  to  Gainesville,  Georgia. 
What  could  It  do  If  that  artificial  disadvan- 
tage were  removed?  What  would  that  mean  to 
a  State  which  badly  needs  expansion  of  its 
economy  and  more  Jobs?  Obviously  the  im- 
pact would  be  substantial. 

If  the  rest  of  northeastern  agriculture, 
though  still  In  a  state  of  precipitous  decline 
can  yet  compete  to  the  extent  It  does,  despite 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  feed  cost  disad- 
vantage, it  must  be  highly  efficient.  Elimina- 
tion of  the  burden  of  high  freight  rates 
could  have  a  dramatic  effect. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  we  need  to  do  In 
the  coming  months  as  we  campaign  for 
realization  of  the  final  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  relate  the  campaign  to  the  con- 
sumer. Competition  is  keen,  the  elimination 
of  artificially  high  costs  will  be  passed  along. 
The  WTA  study  indicated  that  over  $10,000,- 
000  In  freight  charges  could  be  saved  by 
adopting  the  water-rail  proposal — much  of 
that  would  be  passed  along  to  all  those  who 
buy  a  quart  of  milk,  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pound 
of  chicken.  If  the  efficiency  of   transporta- 
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tlon  in  the  northeast  Is  not  Improved,  on  the 
other  hand.  Northeastern  agriculture  will  be 
wiped  out.  Southeastern  producers  will  have 
no  competition  and  the  prices  of  eggs,  milk 
and  poultry  will  rise.  The  housewife  has  a 
lot  at  stake  in  this  Issue. 

Northeast  agriculture  has  its  survival  at 
stake.  Because  of  the  freight  rates,  it  costs 
$30  a  year  more  to  maintain  a  cow  in  the 
northeast  than  It  does  In  the  southeast — 
that's  $1,800  for  a  60-cow  herd.  Freight  rate 
differences  can  mean  as  much  as  half  a  cent 
a  dozen  in  the  production  costs  of  eggs.  A 
half  a  cent  a  dozen  can  be  decisive  for  a 
producer  competing  in  the  market  when 
multlpled  by  thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs 
bought  every  day  by  Safeway,  A&P  and 
Kroger. 

But  the  northeast  has  another  type  of 
competitive  advantage  over  and  above  the 
price  question  which  would  certainly  help 
to  reverse  the  current  decline.  The  higher 
quality  of  agricultural  products  of  the  north- 
east is  a  substantial  advantage  which,  com- 
bined with  the  fair  shake  on  freight  rates, 
would  mean  that  northeastern  agriculture 
could  easily  sweep  the  supermarkets  of  the 
region— which,  after  all,  are  their  own  homo 
market. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  New 
England  Grain  and  Peed  Council  and  WTA 
wUl  be  circulating  to  the  railroads  this  week 
our  comments  on  the  railroad  reply  and 
asking  the  Commission  for  a  resumption  of 
the  informal  staff  conference  early  in  Jan- 
uary. Our  thought  Is  to  convene  a  smaller, 
more  technical  group  than  the  last  confer- 
ence to  explore  more  fully  some  of  the  dis- 
puted questions  of  fact.  It  is  our  belief  that 
what  we  are  proposing  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
everyone.  It  Is  our  faith  that  reasonable  men 
meeting  together  can  reach  a  reasonable 
conclusion. 

It  would  be  counter-productive  at  this 
point  to  be  side-tracked  by  legalistic  issues. 
How  best  can  the  decline  of  northeastern 
agriculture  be  reversed  and  how  can  we  pro- 
mote expanded  traffic  by  the  transportation 
companies  serving  the  northeast?  That's  the 
issue.  We  say  to  the  railroads,  you  are  doing 
what  we  propose  to  Albany  and  to  Morrls- 
vllle, Pa.  at  a  profit,  why  "can't  you  spread 
that  service  to  other  parts  of  the  northeast? 
We  have  heard  no  reasoned  answer  to  our 
question,  "why  not?" 

Now  of  course  If  the  totally  negative  ap- 
proach of  the  Traffic  Executive  Association 
of  the  Eastern  Railroads  persists,  then  we 
will  have  to  look  for  other  remedies.  The 
time  will  have  come  for  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  the  rates  and  services  suggested  in 
our  approach.  The  Commission  has  ample 
powers.  It  was  given  those  powers  by  the 
Congress  to  meet  precisely  the  situation 
Northeastern  agriculture  is  currently  facing. 

First  we  are  looking  for  voluntary  agree- 
ment. But  if  we  wanted  to  show,  as  a  basis 
for  prescription  of  rates  by  the  Commission, 
that  the  current  rates  are  Illegal,  it  would 
be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  lUegal 
not  Just  In  one  way,  but  in  a  great  many 
ways.  Personally,  I  hope  it  doesn't  come  to 
that. 

The  facts  are  with  us,  the  financial  ad- 
vantage to  the  Eastern  railroads  of  our  ap- 
proach is  clear — the  southeastern  railroads 
are  stealing  too  much  of  their  traffic.  The 
public  interest  in  the  establishment  of  an 
equally  efficient  or  more  efficient  lake-rail 
service  as  a  "second  place  to  shop"  for  trans- 
portation Is  overwhelming.  Discrimination 
against  the  northeastern  region  Is  Intoler- 
able. 

We  are  a  third  of  the  way  home.  By  spring 
I  hope  vi(e  will  be  all  the  way  home  and 
freight  rates  in  the  northeast  will  be  on  a 
parity  with  those  in  the  southeast,  the  parity 
permanently  protected  by  the  competition  of 
the  lake-rail  service. 
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MUSKIE'S  PLAN  CALLS  FOR  SELL- 
OUT IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  mw  JxsaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  positions 
on  Vietnam  staked  out  by  a  number  of 
Democrat  contenders  for  the  Presidency 
have  brought  charges  of  "consciously 
aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy"  or,  at  the 
very  least,  of  prolonging  the  war  until 
after  the  election  by  giving  the  North 
Vietnamese  the  hope  that  they  can  get  a 
better  deal  if  certain  of  the  contenders 
succeed. 

Such  a  position  has  been  espoused  by 
the  leading  contender.  Senator  Edmtjkd 
S.  MusKiE,  and  if  his  reaction  is  one  of 
righteous  indignation  to  the  charges, 
then  we  should  examine  his  position  smd 
Judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  charges 
have  merit.  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  columnist 
for  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  quotes 
the  Senator's  position  verbatim  in  reach- 
ing the  unmistakable  conclusion  that  his 
plan  calls  for  a  sellout  in  Vietnam.  In 
Senator  Muskie's  own  words: 

First,  we  must  set  a  date  when  we  will 
withdraw  every  soldier,  sailor  and  airman  and 
stop  all  bombing  and  other  American  military 
activity,  dependent  only  on  an  agreement  for 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  smd  the  safety 
of  our  troops  as  they  leave. 

Second,  we  must  urge  the  government  In 
Saigon  to  move  toward  a  political  accom- 
modation with  all  elements  of  their  society. 
Without  such  an  accommodation  the  war 
cannot  be  ended,  and  It  Is  clear  that  the 
American  people  wUl  not  support  an  In- 
definite war,  either  by  our  presence  or  by 
proxy. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  only  the 
first  point  has  any  significance  with 
respect  to  conditioning  the  total  cessa- 
nam,  because  the  second  point  makes  it 
clear  that  we  would  abandon  the  Saigon 
Government  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  in  return  for  an  agreement  by 
North  Vietnam  to  release  our  POWs  and 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  our  withdraw- 
ing troops.  Muskie's  plan  makes  it  quite 
obvious  on  whose  terms  he  would  end 
American  involvement  in  South  Vietnam 
and  the  plan  has  the  strangely  persistent 
tendency  of  casting  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment in  the  role  of  our  enemy. 

As  Crosby  Noyes  observes  in  his  col- 
umn: 

A  government  In  Saigon,  threatened  with 
the  withdrawal  of  American  support,  would 
be  in  no  position  to  negotiate  about  any- 
thing and  the  Communists,  for  their  part, 
would  have  no  Inducement  to  make  the 
slightest  concession.  They  could  Impose 
their  terms  in  the  certain  knowledge  that 
South  Vietnam,  without  American  support, 
would  quickly  oc^apse,  while  they  can  con- 
tinue to  count  on  the  moet  massive  support 
and  supply  from  the  Russians  and  Chinese. 

It  U  incredible  that  Muskle,  as  an  aspir- 
ing president  of  the  United  States,  would 
pledge  himself  to  deliberately  engineer 
what  his  country  has  fought  for  seven 
bloody  years  to  prevent.  It  Is  even  more  in- 
credible that  his  plan  for  a  sellout  should 
commend  Itself  to  very  many  American  vot- 
ers. If  a  candidate  can  sell  himself  on  this 
kind  of  platform,  the  country  and  the  world 
are  indeed  In  a  aorry  condition. 
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In  recognition  of  the  political  realities 
in  this  election  year,  I  say  let  us  not  let 
the  Muskie's,  the  Lindsay's,  the  Himi- 
phrey's,  and  the  McGovern's  forget  what 
they  have  said,  but  let  us  hope  to 
God  they  will  never  be  in  that  one  posi- 
tion where  they  would  have  the  authority 
and  responsibility  they  now  lack  for 
carrying  out  the  plans  now  carefully  de- 
vised to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
President  and  other  candidates. 

The  full  text  of  the  Noyes  column 
follows: 

Muskie's  Plan  Calls  fob  a  Sellout  in 
Vietnam 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  has  In- 
deed staked  out  a  position  on  a  Vietnam 
settlement  that  goes  beyond  the  peace  plan 
outlined  by  President  Nixon.  He  Is  propos- 
ing nothing  less  than  complete  surrender, 
the  betrayal  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  de- 
livery of  that  country's  15  million  people  to 
Communist  control  In  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time. 

Muskle  complains  that  the  administra- 
tion plan  for  peace  In  Vietnam  Is  cluttered 
with  too  many  conditions.  His  own  plan  Is 
beautlfuUy  simple.  It  bolls  down  to  two 
propositions:  Get  the  hell  out  and  then 
force  the  Saigon  government  to  surrender 
to  Communist  terms. 

The  front-running  Democratic  candidate 
for  President  doesn't  say  It  quite  that  way. 
In  his  own  words: 

"First,  we  must  set  a  date  when  we  will 
withdraw  every  soldier,  sailor  and  airman 
and  stop  all  bombing  and  other  American 
military  activity,  dependent  only  on  an 
agreement  for  the  return  of  our  prisoners 
and  the  safety  of  our  troops  as  they  leave. 

"Second,  we  must  urge  the  government 
In  Saigon  to  move  toward  a  political  ac- 
commodation with  all  elements  of  their 
society.  Without  such  an  accommodation 
the  war  cannot  be  ended,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  American  people  will  not  support 
an  Indefinite  war,  either  by  our  presence 
or  by  proxy." 

The  words  are  weaselly  but  the  meaning 
Is  perfectly  clear.  After  we  are  safely  out 
(assuming,  of  course,  that  the  Communists 
will  buy  the  simple  prlsoners-for-pullout 
deal)  we  wlU  then  Inform  the  leaders  In 
Saigon  that  unless  they  settle  with  the 
Communists  we  will  withdraw  all  further 
support. 

In  these  circumstances,  for  "accommo- 
dation" read  "capitulation."  And  for  "all 
elements  of  their  society"  read  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  which  would  In- 
evitably and  speedily  emerge  as  the  real 
and  undisputed  master  of  South  Vietnam. 

After  all  the  promises  that  have  been 
made  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  bUllons 
that  have  been  spent  and  the  thousands  of 
lives  lost.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  beautifully 
simple,  homespun,  forthright  sellout.  As  for 
Muskle,  who  Is  selling  his  candidacy  as  a 
man  to  be  trusted,  one  wonders  how  much 
trust  he  Inspires  In,  say.  a  South  Vietnamese 
soldier. 

In  some  ways,  in  fact,  the  Muskle  pro- 
posals are  harsher  than  the  latest  demands 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  They  at  least  stlU  are  calling 
for  a  political  settlement  that  theoretically 
would  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance 
at  the  polls. 

If  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  gets  out, 
they  say.  and  various  other  elements  of  the 
war  are  stopped,  they  will  "Immediately  dU- 
cuss  with  the  Saigon  administration  the  for- 
mation of  a  three-segment  government  of  na- 
tional concord  with  a  view  to  organizing  gen- 
eral elections  in  South  Vietnam,  to  elect  a 
constituent  assembly,  to  work  out  a  consti- 
tution and  set  up  a  definitive  government 
In  South  Vietnam." 

In  earlier  proposals  the  Viet  Cong  have 
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defined  a  three-segment  government  as  In- 
cluding "political,  social  and  religious  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  aspiring  to  peace.  Inde- 
pendence, neutrality  and  democracy,"  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  the  right  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  extent  to  which  individuals  possess 
these  qualities. 

At  best.  It  Is  not  a  very  hopeful  proposition, 
but  It  may  not  be  entirely  hc^>eless  either. 
As  between  what  the  Nixon  administration 
is  proposing  In  the  way  of  a  political  settle- 
ment and  what  the  Viet  Cong  Is  demanding. 
It  Is  at  least  conceivable  that  an  accommoda- 
tlon  could  be  found. 

Obviously,  the  timing  of  Thleu's  resigna- 
tion is  open  to  negotiation.  And  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Viet  Cong  proposal  for  a 
provisional  government  and  the  Nixon  con- 
cept of  an  election  commission  "represent- 
ing all  political  forces  in  South  Vietnam" 
may  not  be  unbridgeable.  The  major  business 
of  government  in  the  Interim  period,  after 
all,  would  be  the  organization  of  elections. 

There  Is,  therefore,  some  hc^e,  however 
faint,  in  the  course  that  the  administration 
offers.  There  Is  none  at  all  In  what  Muskle 
Is  proposing. 

A  government  in  Saigon,  threatened  with 
the  withdrawal  of  American  support,  would 
be  in  no  position  to  negotiate  about  anything 
and  the  Communists,  for  their  part,  would 
have  no  Inducement  to  make  the  slightest 
concession.  They  could  Impose  their  terms 
In  the  certain  knowledge  that  South  Viet- 
nam, without  American  support,  would 
quickly  collapse,  while  they  can  continue  to 
count  on  the  most  massive  support  and  sup- 
ply from  the  Russians  and  Chinese. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  Muskle.  as  an  aspiring 
president  of  the  United  States,  would  pledge 
himself  to  deliberately  engineer  what  his 
country  has  fought  for  seven  bloody  years 
to  prevent.  It  Is  even  more  incredible  that 
his  plan  for  a  sellout  should  commend  Itself 
to  very  many  American  voters.  If  a  candi- 
date can  sell  himself  on  this  kind  of  plat- 
form, the  country  and  the  world  are  Indeed 
In  a  sorry  condition. 


NEW  EMPHASIS  FOR  SPACE 


HON.  ROBERT  ^  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  proposal  for  a  new  emphasis 
in  our  Nation's  space  program  should  be 
greeted  with  acclaim  by  thoughtful  citi- 
zens everywhere. 

The  President's  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  the  space  shut- 
tle system  signals  an  important  new  ad- 
vance which  will  have  significance  to  our 
country's  reputation  as  the  leader  in  the 
development  of  technology  on  the  planet 
earth  as  well  as  worlds  beyond. 

Thousands  of  advances  and  benefits 
have  been  realized  in  our  everyday  life  as 
a  result  of  the  research  efforts  for  our 
space  program. 

Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  imtil  recently  the 
President's  scientific  adviser,  says  this 
on  the  purely  scientific  gains  bei^  real- 
ized from  space  activities: 

The  geologists,  the  physicists,  the  chem- 
ists, the  astronomers,  all  have  a  thousand 
questions  about  the  moon,  aikd  the  answers 
will.  In  turn,  lead  to  new  questions. 

Space  exploration  to  gain  more  knowledge 
about  the  universe  can  be  one  of  the  great 
scientific  achievements  or  enterprises  of  all 
time.  Its  impact  on  the  world  and  mankind 
is  simply  beyond  calculation. 
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And  Dr.  George  Mueller,  formerly  of 
NASA,  says  this  on  the  practical  effects 
of  space  research  and  development  on  the 
industrial  economy: 

Our  space  program  is  forcing  technological 
innovation  which  leads  to  new  processes,  new 
products,  new  companies,  and.  In  fact,  whole 
new  Industries.  The  space  program  is  the 
focal  point  of  our  Industrial  growth. 

As  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  need  to 
develop  a  Space  Shuttle  System,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  this  new  com- 
mitment. 

The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times  has  com- 
mented editorially  on  this  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  space  shuttle.  So  that  all 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  comments,  I  insert  the  editorial  as 
part  of  my  remarks  at  thus  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Space:    Phase  n 

Until  this  week,  there  was  no  firm  answer 
to  the  question.  What  major  new  direction 
does  the  U.S.  space  program  take — or  does 
it  go  anywhere — after  the  current  Apollo 
project  ends? 

The  nation  got  its  answer  Wednesday,  at 
least  insofar  as  the  Nixon  administration's 
feelings  on  the  matter  are  concerned.  It  came 
as  a  go-ahead  by  the  President  on  develop- 
ment of  a  multlbllllon-dollar  space  shuttle 
system  destined  to  make  manned  space  flight 
much  more  economical  and  of  much  greater 
practical  value  to  man. 

Before  Wednesday,  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
posal had  won  only  tentative  approval  from 
the  White  House  and  Congress,  in  the  form  of 
limited  funds  for  studies.  There  was  no  real 
commitment  to  a  full-fledged  project  of 
hardware  development. 

That  commitment  has  now  come.  It  means 
that.  Congress  willing,  the  space  agency  can 
pursue  a  $5.5-bUllon-plus  effort  to  develop, 
build  and  fly — before  1980 — vehicles  that  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  in  transporting 
men.  supplies  and  equipment  into  earth  orbit 
for  a  variety  of  missions.  It  means  that  space 
payload  delivery  costs  should  be  drastically 
reduced — from  more  than  $600  per  pound 
at  present,  to  perhaps  $100  a  poimd. 

There  U  some  regret  that  President  Nixon 
could  not  have  seen  fit  to  give  his  blessing 
to  the  larger,  $10-$12-bUllon  space  shutUe 
project  sought  by  NASA.  The  approved  effort, 
described  as  "modest"  by  NASA  Administra- 
tor Dr.  James  Fletcher.  wlU  require  some 
corner-cutting,  some  technological  com- 
promising. 

But  this  has  to  be  considered  a  significant 
first  step  toward  removing  astronautics  from 
the  realm  of  the  sensational  and  placing  It  in 
a  position  to  pay  off  more  abundantly  in  solid 
practical  benefits  to  the  taxpayers  footing 
the  bill. 

The  President's  action  Is  cheering  news, 
naturally,  for  the  space  agency's  Marshall 
Center  here,  which  wUl  handle  major  tasks  in 
the  space  shuttle  effort;  for  all  of  NASA,  and 
for  a  depressed  aerospace  Industry  that  has 
seen  the  nation's  space  budget  steadily  de- 
cline under  the  Nixon  administration.  But 
beyond  that,  thte  step  signifies  that  America 
intends  to  continue  to  lead  the  world  In 
technological  advancement,  and  not  be  con- 
tent to  follow  In  the  path  of  someone  else 


THE   AMERICAN   DREAM 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentarian of  the  German  Bundestag. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

whom  I  have  known  personally  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  is  the  author  of 
a  splendid  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  January  31  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  is  Peter  Petersen,  who  lived 
for  a  time  in  the  United  States  before 
returning  to  his  home  country,  there  tak- 
ing up  public  service  as  a  career.  In  thiis 
article  he  speaks  of  things  that  are  of 
enduring,  fundamental  Interest  in  the 
Atlantic  community  of  nations,  but 
which  seem  to  become  obscured  as  we 
consider  the  day-to-day  problems  of  off- 
set purchases,  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
in  Europe,  the  various  divisiveness  of 
trade  and  monetary  issues,  and  many 
others. 

It  thoroughly  deserves  the  careful  at- 
tention of  every  thoughtful  American. 
Text  of  his  statement  follows : 

The  American  Dream 
(By  Peter  Petersen) 

Bonn.— I  am  prejudiced  when  writing 
about  America. 

America  saved  my  people  from  starvation 
not  so  very  long  ago.  No  German  called  that 
U.S.  Imperialism.  Thousands  of  American 
soldiers — 225,000.  to  be  exact — are  stationed 
In  my  country  and  because  of  this  commit- 
ment and  their  loaded  guns,  we  are  still  a 
free  people. 

Where  I  come  from,  we  stUl  know  what 
freedom  means — because  seventeen  million 
of  us  are  locked  up  behind  barbed  wires, 
walls  and  mine  fields — behind  what  amount 
to  the  ugliest  and  most  inhuman  border  of 
the  world.  Some  four  hundred  of  my  people 
have  been  shot  and  killed  because  they  want- 
ed to  go  from  one  part  of  out  country  to 
another. 

The  American  commitment  to  freedom  and 
the  price  Americans  are  paying  for  that  every 
day  saves  us  from  the  fate  of  our  neighbors 
the  Czechs  who  are  the  victims  of  imperial- 
ism. 

Yes — I  am  prejudiced,  and  I  don't  apolo- 
gize for  the  fact  that  I  love  America. 

Yet.  I  am  worried.  Recently  I  talked  to 
officers  and  soldiers  on  a  big  Air  Force  base 
In  the  deep  South.  I  moved  around  In  the 
most  confusing  of  all  American  cities,  Los 
Angeles.  I  had  dinner  with  the  president  of 
a  big  corporation  who  laid  off  80,000  people, 
and  I  spent  an  evening  In  the  home  of  an 
old  friend  who  Is  unemployed  now.  His  two 
boys  are  at  a  university.  He  makes  ends  meet 
by  fixing  things  up  In  neighboring  homes 
(he  is  an  engineer)  and  his  wife  got  a  Job 
In  a  shop  selling  antiques  the  Americans 
like  so  much. 

This  friend  considers  himself  lucky.  A  man 
driving  my  taxi  was  not  so  lucky — seventy 
dollars  a  week  unemployment  compensation. 
His  savings  are  gone,  and  he  is  now  cheating 
by  driving  a  taxi  for  a  few  hours  every  day. 
And  then  I  looked  at  the  headlines  of 
the  papers — ^there  was  a  pitched  battle  In  a 
Jail  somewhere — another  city  reports  on  the 
dope  problem,  and  in  many  cities,  parents 
protest  busing  their  children  from  their 
neighborhood  school  to  another  part  of  the 
city  to  get  Integrated.  No  one  has  been  able 
to  explain  to  me  yet  this  busing  scheme. 

When  I  was  in  this  country  twenty  years 
ago,  the  people  in  whose  homes  I  stayed  nev- 
er locked  their  doors.  This  time  I  was  warned 
not  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel  after  a  concert. 
Americans  are  not  very  articulate — even 
though  they  might  talk  a  great  deal.  So  they 
leave  the  forming  of  their  Image  as  a  nation 
to  Madison  Avenue  and  to  Hollywood. 
Americans  are  probably  the  world's  greatest 
salesmen  of  material  goods,  but  they  are  very 
Inept  In  selling  Ideas. 

Of  course,  these  ideas  are  all  there — In  the 

history  of  America  there  are  the  forces  that 

made  America  a  great  country  and  Inspired 

a  dream  to  peoples  all  around  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  twenty  years  ago  when 
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Americans  often  got  on  our  nerves  because 
they  were  so  sure  of  themselves.  Now  we  get 
nervous  because  Americans  seem  to  be  loelng 

faith  In  their  own  destiny,  and  so  a  student 

what  Americans  would  call  a  "nice  kid"— 
would  In  all  sincerity  talk  about  U.S.  im- 
perialism. That  boy— a  student  In  a  seminar 
on  current  history — and  many  of  his  friends 
don't  realize  that  the  problem  is  exactly  the 
other  way  around.  We  have  a  crisis  in  the 
Free  World  because  Americans  appear  to  us 
to  shrink  back  from  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  being  the  strongest  power  in  the 
world.  It  Is  clear  to  us  that  the  Soviets  don't 
have  such  qualms — and  that  is  why  they  fill 
every  vacuum  America  and  Its  allies  are  leav- 
ing. Vietnam,  I  shoiUd  think,  proves  my 
point.  A  truly  Imperialistic  power  as  thU 
"nice  kid"  believes  America  to  be  would  have 
carefully  calculated  the  risk  and  the  price, 
and  then  if  the  price  seemed  right  and  the 
aim  worthwhile.  It  would  have  gone  In  with 
no  holds  barred. 

I  know  from  many  conversations  »ln  Com- 
munist countries  that  the  people  there  un- 
derstand that  basically  freedom  Is  Indivisible, 
and  they  dream  the  American  dream — not  of 
Coca  Cola  or  two  cars  In  every  garage  but  of 
freedom  as  conceived  in  this  country  in  1776. 
Because  it  Is  not  "American"  freedom  In  a 
national  sense,  it  Is  the  basis  of  human  dig- 
nity everywhere. 

When  I  mingled  In  the  crowd  In  the  air- 
port In  San  Francisco.  I  wished  I  had  a  way 
to  shake  these  people  to  remind  them  of  what 
they  are  and  to  convince  them  of  what  we 
expect  from  them.  Not  because  they  are  bet- 
ter or  more  intelligent  perhaps  than  the  peo- 
ple who  would  crowd  the  airport  in  DUssel- 
dorf  or  Berlin,  but  because  they  have  In  their 
own  heritage  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  believe 
It  Is  the  only  hope  we  have — because  if 
America  fails,  the  world  falls,  and  I  hope  I 
will  not  again  meet  an  American  who  apolo- 
gizes for  the  fact  that  he  Is  American. 


LET  US  FREEZE  GOVERNMENT,  TOO 

HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Elliot  Kaye-Smith,  president  of  Boyer- 
Winona  Corp.,  provided  me  with  a  copy 
of  a  circular  entitled  "Let's  Freeze  Gov- 
ernment Too."  I  think  ttiis  message  has 
a  lot  to  say  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  carefully.  Reprints  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Smith. 

The  circular  follows: 
Let's  Freeze  Government,  Too— A  Message 

Addressed  to  the  President  and  Members 

OF  the  Congress 

Under  the  current  program  of  controls  and 
freezes,  you  are : 

Asking  working  men  and  women  to  make 
sacrifices  in  heading  down  wage  demands. 

Asking  businessmen  to  make  sacrifices  In 
holding  down  prices. 

What  sacrifices  will  government  make? 
Government  surely  doesn't  want  to  ask  oth- 
ers to  make  sacrifices  It  Isn't  prepared  to 
make  Itself.  If  your  program  to  control  in- 
flation is  to  succeed,  government  must  do 
two  things: 

1 .  Cut  federal  spending. 

2.  Restrain  the  creation  of  money  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

It  Is  unfair  to  control  the  economic  deci- 
sions of  people — whUe  letting  federal  spend- 
ing run  rampant.  Government  must  do  Its 
part — It,  too,  must  show  self -discipline. 

To  halt  Inflation,  federal  government 
spending  must  be  frozen — better  yet — CUT, 
and  the  money  supply  restrained.  Economic 
controls  deal  with  the  results  of  Inflation. 
Frozen  or  reduced  spending  Is  one  sure  way 
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to  reduce  Inflationary  pressures.  As  wage  and 
price  increases  are  deferred,  so  too  should 
spending  for  new  federal  programs  be  de- 
ferred. 

It  Is  also  time  for  Congress  and  all  agencies 
of  government  to  evaluate  existing  programs 
by  tbeir  measurable  results  and  get  rid  of  tbe 
deadwood  programs  that  have  a  proven  record 
of  Ineffectiveness.  Congress  too  seldom  reviews 
the  need  for  legislation  previously  enacted. 

Will  you,  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
CX>ngre8s,  face  up  to  these  needs? 

Only  you  have  the  authority  to  Investigate, 
bold  hearings,  ask  questions  and  sit  In  Judg- 
ment of  these  spending  questions. 

If  you  don't  know  where  and  how  to  stop 
spending,  then  you  should  set  up  the  proper 
mechanism  to  find  the  answers. 

If  tbe  citizens  of  the  United  States  must 
struggle  under  economic  controls  then  gov- 
ernment should,  In  all  equity,  restrain  its 
own  actions,  with  emphasis  on  reduced 
spending  and  a  restrained  money  supply. 

It  Is  time  for  government  to  co<^>erate 
with  the  American  taxpayer  In  this  fight 
against  inflation. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  Congress, 
the  responsibility  Is  yours. 


PAY  BOARD— REVISED  POLICY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  most  encouraging  that  the  pay 
board  yesterday  revised  its  policy  on 
merit  and  salary  administration  plans 
to  provide  for  more  equitable  treatment 
of  all  segments  of  the  work  force. 

The  resolution  wiU  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  a  proposed  rule  al- 
lowing the  public  10  days  to  submit 
comments.  The  policy  decision  contained 
In  the  resolution  will  not  become  effec- 
tive imtil  final  regulations  are  published 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RxSOLUnON    ON    MXUT    IMCREASXS 

(Adopted  Fxbbttabt  8, 1973) 
Resolved:  that  the  Pay  Board  hereby  adopts 
the  following  policy  decision  with  respect  to 
merit  raises : 

1.  The  policy  decision  on  this  subject, 
adopted  November  22,  1971,  appearing  as 
Item  (6),  Appendix  B — Interpretive  Deci- 
sions Adopted  by  the  Pay  Board  (6  CPR  Part 
201)  is  hereby  revoked,  except  as  provided 
below  In  paragraph  6. 

2.  Merit  Increases  provided  for  In  contracts 
or  pay  practices  negotiated  or  Instituted  sub- 
sequent to  November  13,  1971,  are  governed 
by  the  General  Wage  and  Salary  Standard 
(Section  201.10),  except  as  provided  below. 

3.  (a)  Exceptions  to  the  General  Wage  and 
Salary  Standard  may  be  sought  on  a  tandem 
relationship  or  other  basis,  as  provided  by 
Section  201.11  of  the  Regulations. 

(b)  That  pay  practices  previously  set  forth 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  201.14  of  the 
Regulations  which  do  not  expire  earlier  will 
be  deemed  to  expire  on  November  13,  1972, 
except  as  they  may  qualify  as  an  exception 
under  the  criteria  set  forth  In  Section  6,  be- 
low. 

4.  Merit  Increases  provided  for  In  existing 
contracts  and  pay  practices  previously  set 
forth  prior  to  November  14,  1972,  are  gov- 
erned by  Section  201.14  of  the  Regulations. 
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5.  Merit  plans  under  contracts  and  pay 
practices  shall  constitute  an  exception  under 
Section  201.11  of  the  Pay  Board  Regulations, 
subject  to  paragraph  (b)  of  that  Section, 
if  they  meet  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  The  merit  plan  Is  continued  with- 
out change  of  terms  or  administrative  prac- 
tice from  the  preceding  contract  or  pay  prac- 
tice, and 

(b)  If  the  pay  range  Is  changed,  the  ranges 
may  not  be  widened.  I.e.,  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  to  the  minimum  of  each  range 
may  not  be  Increased. 

(c)  The  merit  plan  Is  one  which: 

(1)  AppUes  to  partlciUar  Jobs,  Job  classi- 
fications, or  positions  with  respect  to  which 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  employees 
are  specified; 

(2)  Specifies  rate  ranges  with  respect  to 
such- Jobs,  Job  classifications,  or  positions; 

(3)  Clearly  defines  policies  and  establishes 
practices  for  determining  pay  and  the  size 
and  frequency  of  Increases  with  respect  to 
such  Jobs,  Job  classification,  or  positions; 
and 

(4)  Establishes  a  system  of  administrative 
control. 

Such  exceptions  shall  be  self-executing 
and  handled  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure set  forth  In  paragraph  (c)  of  Section 
201.11  In  the  same  manner  as  that  which 
applies  to  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
Paragraph   (a)   of  Section  201.11. 

Applications  for  exceptions  which  exceed 
the  maxlmiim  amount  allowed  under  Sec- 
tion 201.11(b)  shall  be  made  to  the  Pay 
Board  w  Its  delegate  and  shaU  be  reviewed 
under  Section  201.11  (d) . 

6.  Where,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
final  regulations,  an  existing  contract  with 
a  merit  plan  expired  and  was  replaced  with 
a  new  contract  executed  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  final  regulations,  few  merit 
plan  piirposes  it  shall  be  governed  by  Item  6, 
Appendix  B — Interpretive  Decision  (6  CFR 
Part  201)   which  was  In  effect  at  that  time. 

7.  Method  of  Computation  for  Inereaaea 
Under  Merit  Plans  Which  Meet  the  Criteria 
of  Paragraph  4  and  other  Merit  Plana  or 
Practices. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  calculating  the  allow- 
able amount  of  such  wage  and  salary  in- 
creases for  an  appropriate  employee  unit, 
the  average  wage  and  salary  base  for  the  pay 
period  ending  on  or  Immediately  preceding 
the  day  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  appro- 
priate twelve-month  period  shall  be  com- 
pared with  the  average  wage  and  salary  base 
for  the  pay  period  ending  on  or  Immediately 
preceding  the  last  day  of  the  appropriate 
twelve-month  period. 

(b)  If ,  by  tbe  end  of  an  appropriate  wage 
year,  the  average  wage  and  salary  base  for 
an  appropriate  employee  unit  Is  affected  by 
changes  In  the  composition  of  the  unit  with 
respect  to  employee  average  length-of-serv- 
Ice  or  average  skUl  levels,  then  compensat- 
ing adjustments  may  be  made  in  the  other- 
wise permissible  average  wage  and  salary 
base  Increase  for  the  unit  In  such  twelve- 
month period.  Such  adjustments  are  subject 
to  explanation  and  verlflcatlon  following  re- 
quired reporting  procedures  for  the  appro- 
priate employee  unit  Involved  If  applicable 
for  the  category  unit  Involved.  This  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  all  merit  plans  so  long 
as  administered  In  good  faith. 

8.  Effective  date  of  policy  decision:  That 
this  policy  decision  will  not  become  effective 
until  final  regulations  have  been  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  to  Implement  this 
decision.  Pending  the  final  regulations,  a 
notice  of  proposed  rule-making  containing 
the  substance  of  this  policy  decision  will  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  with  a  pe- 
riod of  10  days  for  the  public  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment. 
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U.S.  JAYCEES  FEDERAL  AFFAIRS 
SEMINAR 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  it  was  my  privilege  to  wel- 
come into  this  Chamber  a  group  of  out- 
standing young  Americans  who  consti- 
tute the  1972  Federal  Affairs  Seminar  of 
the  UJ3.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Composed  of  the  national  oflScers  and 
the  State  chairmen  of  the  several  States, 
they  have  come  to  the  Nation's  Capitol  to 
better  acquaint  themselves  with  Jhe  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  meet  with  national  leaders. 

It  was  a  most  enjoyable  challenge  to 
respond  to  their  thoughtful  and  imagi- 
native questions.  It  was  an  inspiration  to 
see  such  sincere  and  determined  group 
of  young  people  entering  the  ranks  of 
concerned  citizens. 

Led  by  U.S.  Jaycee  President  Ronald 
Au,  and  under  the  direction  of  Senior 
Program  Manager  David  Henderson,  the 
seminar  was  supported  by  Bill  Rountree, 
president  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Jaycees  and 
a  member  of  the  minority  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  by  Michael  Forgash, 
assistant  to  Representative  Elford  Ced- 
ERBERG,  of  Michigan.  Former  Congress- 
man John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  seminar. 

I  include  for  the  record  the  list  of 
those  who  have  come  to  Washington  to 
take  part  in  this  fine  program,  and  I 
commend  them  for  their  particiijation: 
List  of  Pabticipants 

Executive  Committee:  Jim  Johnson,  Legal 
Counsel;  Al  Emrick,  Treasurer;  Eric  Cahn, 
Roy  Swltzler,  Dick  Hahn,  Ron  Bryant,  Billy 
Rhynee,  Jack  Oottshall,  Sam  Winer,  Lowell 
Thompson,  Bob  Dunbar,  Bob  Hattaway,  and 
John  Jankowlak. 

Freedom  Guard  Winners:  Paul  Salamy, 
Rudy  Oullmet,  Gard  Wayt,  Jim  Holshouser, 
Richard  Robinson,  and  Jerry  Watson,  con- 
sultant. 

State  Presidents:  David  Wlnlnger,  Ala- 
bama; Charles  Lubrecht,  Alaska;  Jim  Weet- 
fall,  Arizona;  Ken  Coon,  Arkansas;  Phil 
Wlnslow,  Colorado;  Bob  Ellis,  Connecticut; 
Ralph  Glvens,  Delaware;  Ron  Beard,  District 
of  Columbia;  Randy  Avon,  Florida;  Larry 
Colet,  Georgia;  Ed  Hasegawa,  Hawaii;  Fred 
Manthey,  Idaho;  Stan  Sleron,  nunola;  Steve 
StefancUc.  Indiana;  El  Slevers,  Iowa;  Bob 
Schneider,  Kansas;  Jim  Vernon,  Kentucky; 
Don  Courts,  Louisiana;  Eric  Edwards,  Maine; 
BUI  Greene.  Maryland;  Don  Hill,  Massachu- 
setts; Pat  Sheridan,  Michigan;  Vern  White, 
Minnesota;  Ken  Johnson,  Mississippi;  Gerald 
Jones,  Missouri;  Allen  Jacobson,  Montana; 
Larry  Hendrlckson,  Nebraska;  David  Morgan, 
Nevada;  Joel  Saren,  New  Hampshire;  Jim 
Jeffries,  New  Jersey;  Jack  White,  New  Mexi- 
co; Frank  Hamilton,  New  York;  Avery  Nye, 
North  Carolina;  Jerry  Schutz,  North  Dakota; 
Rex  Houze,  Ohio;  Dale  Wright,  Oklahoma; 
Gary  Ross,  Oregon;  Bob  Standlsh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  Murray,  Rhode  Island;  John 
Every,  South  Carolina;  Alan  MUler,  South 
Dakota;  John  Germ,  Tennessee;  Rick  Clay- 
ton, Texas;  Rod  Carter,  Utah;  Gerald  Hatln, 
Vermont;     Bob    Meador,    VlrglnU;     Wayne 
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Johnson,  Washington;  Phil  Pi^pae,  West 
Virginia;  Ron  Foster,  Wisconsin;  and  Leroy 
Westlka,  Wyoming. 

Taking  part  in  the  program  here  at  the 
Capitol  this  morning  was  our  own  minor- 
ity clerk,  Joe  Bartlett.  Joe,  in  collabora- 
tion with  then  Georgia  State  Senator 
Jim  Wesberry,  helped  launch  this  Fed- 
eral affairs  seminar  concept  for  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  a  decade  ago. 

With  a  continuing  Interest  in  the  pro- 
gram, Joe  brought  the  Jaycees  a  mes- 
sage of  "mission"  which  echoes  his  senti- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  recent 
Jaycees'  publications.  I  include  them 
here  for  your  Interest: 

Apatht — Vigilance 
(By  Joe  Bartlett) 

If  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom, 
as  we  have  been  wisely  warned,  then  may  I 
submit  that  the  most  present,  the  most  per- 
sistent, and  Indeed  the  most  pestUent  threat 
to  our  free  Republic  Is  apathy  on  the  part  of 
her  people. 

If  nearly  three  decades  of  being  enmeshed 
In  the  doings  and  the  dlalog^ues  of  democracy 
la  Its  highest  forum,  entitles  me  to  an  ob- 
servation, I  would  offer  my  conviction  that 
we  have  In  these  United  States  the  most 
magnificent  mode  of  government  God  and 
man  have  yet  devised — when  It  Is  properly 
served. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  a  freely  elected 
representative  system,  tbe  people  get  a  gov- 
ernment Just  as  good  as  they,  by  their  par- 
ticipation, provide.  Or,  more  bluntly,  as  good 
as  they  deserve  I 

Certainly,  a  representative  government  Is  a 
direct  reflection  upon  the  people  who  elect  It, 
and  consent  to  It. 

The  quality  and  the  vitality  of  our  govern- 
ment at  any  given  time  depends  ui>on  the 
Involvement  of  the  people  In  public  mat- 
ters, the  concern  of  the  citizens  about  the 
public  business,  the  communication  between 
constituents  and  public  officials,  and  their 
accoimtablllty  for  the  performance  of  their 
public  trust. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  perfection  of  this 
rapport  between  government  and  the  gov- 
erned could  ever  be  attained;  certainly  It 
could  never  be  sustained.  However,  It  U  In 
the  constant  pursuit  of  this  more  perfect  in- 
teraction that  democracy  approaches  Its 
subllmest  service  to  society. 

Who,  then,  wUl  keep  the  vigil?  Whom  can 
we  count  on  to  sound  the  alarm  to  avert 
Insidious  apathy  among  the  populace?  Who 
will  provide  the  vitality  of  Involvement  with- 
out which  a  government  of  the  people  can- 
not long  endure? 

Tou,  my  young  friend.  In  association  with 
the  other  members  of  Jaycees,  have  thU  op- 
portunity to  serve  this  great  RepubUc,  your 
fellow  man,  and  the  highest  aspirations  of 
your  noblest  dreams,  through  your  quest  for 
this  more  perfect  fulflUment  of  the  wlU  of 
the  people  to  do  good  and  worthy  things 
through  government. 

To  my  knowledge,  Jaycees,  more  than  any 
other  group  of  young  Americans,  has  offered 
a  viable  and  vibrant  vehicle  for  the  prep- 
aration of  Its  members  for  the  broader 
responslbUltles  of  citizenship,  and  for  the 
performance,  by  its  members,  of  valuable 
programs  in  the  public  Interest. 

It  has  been  a  prtvUege  and  an  Inspiration 
w  Observe  the  development  of  understand- 
ing and  leadership  among  the  outstanding 
young  men  of  Jaycees  In  recent  years.  It  Is 
a  testimonial  that  needs  no  embellishment 
Beyond  the  recognition  of  the  many,  many 

nf.K^f*^  2^°  ^*'"'  "^^  selected  to  service  in 
public  office.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to 
your  organization  Is  the  Increasing  numbers 
or  high  public  officials  who  can— *nd  do 
proudly  and  loudly— claim  a  prior  affiliation 
with  Jaycees!  ~"x«wou 
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Tour  apprenticeship  in  citizenship  within 
the  ranks  of  Jaycees  may  not  result  in  your 
election  to  the  Congress  or  even  to  Precinct 
Committeeman  (though  each  Is  an  estimable 
estate  In  the  echelons  of  politics),  but,  at 
least.  It  will  enable  you  to  better  perform  your 
essential  role  as  a  f  uU-fledged,  voicing,  voting 
member  of  a  society  in  which  all  men  are 
coequal. 

Special  Interests,  you  may  be  siire,  will 
make  themselves  heard.  If  the  response  of 
the  public  Is  only  the  sUence  of  their  Indif- 
ference, whom,  then,  should  we  castigate  If 
the  general  Interests  are  submerged  In  a  sea 
of  apathy? 

The  young  citizens  who  make  up  the  ptga- 
nlzatlon  of  Jaycees  are  an  ideal  Influence  on 
public  policy.  Intelligent,  energetic,  and  en- 
thxislastlc,  they  bring  to  these  matters  the 
ambitious  aspirations  of  youth,  tempered  by 
the  realities  revealed  In  the  Increasing  re- 
sponslbUltles of  their  emerging  maturity,  but 
not  yet  tainted  by  the  cynicism  that  some- 
times comes  to  those  who  have  been  too  long 
In  the  arena. 

Our  Republic  needs  champions  Just  like 
you  I  Our  Republic  deserves  dedication — ^the 
truest  you  can  give  It  I  Unselfish  public  serv- 
ice can  be  the  most  stimulating  and  the 
most  gratifying  experience  In  your  life.  What 
greater  reward  could  you  seek  than  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you,  In  your  time, 
had  done  your  share  to  preserve  and  pass 
along  the  blessings  of  democracy? 

Jaycee,  wlU  you  keep  the  vlgU? 


THE  NORWICH  INDUSTRIAL  PARK- 
"A  MODERN  MIRACLE" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNBCncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nor- 
wich Industrial  Park  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
has  become  an  example  across  the  Nation 
of  what  is  right  about  Government-aided 
economic  development. 

The  park  b^an  in  late  1965  with  117 
acres  of  land.  In  May  1966,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  approved 
its  first  grant  to  the  industrial  park, 
$204,500.  The  success  of  the  park  and 
the  cooperation  of  local  citizois,  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Stanley  Israelite,  led  EDA  to 
approve  a  $909,000  grant  in  May  1971. 

The  Norwich  Industrial  Park  was  fea- 
tured in  the  January  1972  issue  of  Eco- 
nomic Development,  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  cooperation  in  promoting 
American  business  and  industry  and 
creating  jobs: 

EDA  Helps  Create  Diverse  Jobs  In  Connect- 
ictrr  iNDtrsTHiAL  Park 

In  Connecticut,  the  Norwich  Indtistrial 
Park  is  often  referred  to  as  a  "modem 
miracle."  What  was  previously  Idle  land  now 
provides  work  for  750  persons  and  has  helped 
the  city  to  retain  some  of  Its  Industry  while 
allowing  for  a  diversification  of  Its  economy. 

In  the  few  years  that  the  park  has  been 
completed.  Industry  has  shovm  sufficient  in- 
terest to  warrant  an  expanded  development. 

Like  many  similar  projects  around  the 
country,  the  Norwich  Industrial  Park  was 
built  in  partnership  with  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Admlnlstraton  under  EDA's  pro- 
grams of  grants  to  prepare  the  land  for  con- 
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structlon,   and  business  development  loans 
to  begin  work  on  the  structiires. 

The  history  of  the  park  dates  back  to  the 
gradual  departure  of  the  textile  mills  from 
the  Nation's  Northeast,  depriving  the  city 
of  a  historic  mainstay  of  eo^jloyment. 
Skilled  workmen  looked  In  vain  for  new  Jobs 
or  migrated  to  other  metropolitan  centers. 
During  a  meeting  In  1965  between  munici- 
pal and  business  leaders  and  the  Connecti- 
cut Development  Commission,  the  Norwich 
Community  Development  Corporation  was 
formed.  Soon  thereafter,  EDA  designated  the 
city  as  eligible  for  assistance. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  the  corporation  had 
obtained  117  acres  In  the  Tantlc  section  of 
town  for  development  as  an  industrial  park. 
Within  4  months,  the  land  had  been  ap- 
propriately rezoned  and  flnal  plans  com- 
pleted. 

In  May  1966,  EDA  announced  a  $204,600 
grant,  and  the  State  Development  Commis- 
sion, a  $162,760  loan,  to  the  corporation — and 
the  project  was  on  Its  way. 

Since  then  It  has  grown  so  fast  that  EDA 
approved  a  $909,000  grant  In  May  1971  for 
a  180-acre  expansion  to  continue  the  forward 
pace  of  the  park's  development. 

The  men  who  have  participated  In  the 
project  view  It  as  a  "classic  example  of  coop- 
eration between  government  and  private  en- 
terprise." They  say  It  has  reclaimed  a  once 
vital  section  of  the  State  from  the  disaster 
of  the  departed  textile  mills. 

"Not  only  has  the  park  helped  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  imemployment  and  given  a 
boost  to  the  area's  general  economy,"  said 
Mark  Felnberg,  managing  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Development  Commission,  "but 
It  has  made  a  growth  center  of  Norwich  and 
Infused  residents  with  a  renewed  spirit  of 
self-respect  and  optimism  that  Just  won't 
quit. 

"Today  the  signs  of  renewal  and  expansion 
are  everywhere." 
In  Norwich,  one  civic  leader  says  this: 
"The  Industrial  park  has  made  us  a  new 
community.  We  were  hit  hard  when  the  tex- 
tile firms  left  and  nothing  came  in  to  replace 
them.  We  needed  help.  But  now  the  out- 
stretched palm  has  been  replaced  by  a  hand- 
shake. The  Industrial  park  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous morale  booster.  We're  convinced 
we  can  take  on  any  problem  and  come  up 
smiling." 

Significantly,  the  first  tenant  of  the  new 
venture  was  a  Norwich  firm  with  an  old  and 
pressing  problem.  John  Meyer,  a  nationally 
known  manufacturer  of  women's  i4>pai«l, 
had  been  forced  to  operate  In  seven  locations 
around  the  city  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
park  offered  a  solution  to  the  need  for  con- 
solidation. 

Today,  John  Meyer,  now  a  division  of  W. 
R.  Grace  and  Company,  employs  360  In  Its 
160,000-Bquare-foot  plant. 

While  providing  the  means  to  retain  the 
Industry,  the  park  also  served  as  a  principal 
tool  to  attract  other  types  of  Industry,  thus 
broadening  the  base  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment for  Norwich. 

Besides  textile  manufacturing,  there  are 
now  Industries  producing  or  scheduled  to  be- 
gin production  of  molded  rubber  products 
and  business  forms. 

Another  major  park  tenant  Is  Borg  Tex- 
tiles, a  division  of  Bunker-Ramo  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  deep-pile  fabrics  for  indus- 
try. This  company  Is  the  fourth  member  of 
the  Bunker-Ramo  family  in  Connecticut. 
Others  Include  the  Amphenol  RF  Division 
at  Danbury,  and  the  Nasdaq  Data  Center 
and  the  Business  and  Industry  Division,  both 
In  Trumbull. 

Borg  TextUes'  63,500-square-foot  plant 
currently  has  about  40  employees. 

EDA  and  the  State  Development  Commis- 
sion again  activated  their  loan  programs  for 
the  park's  third  major  tenant,  the  Ohio  Rub- 
ber Company,  a  division  of  Eagle  Plcher  In- 
dustries. The  Norwich  plant  was  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  an  $883,000  EDA  business  de- 
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velopment  loan  to  tbe  Norwich  Community 
Development  Corp»oratlon  and  will  be  known 
as  the  OrcoMatlc  Division  producing  preci- 
sion-molded rubber  products. 

The  16,000-square-foot  buUdlng  will  em- 
ploy about  90  persons  when  fully  operational. 
Ohio  Rubber  will  lease  the  plant  from  the 
development  corporation. 

Current  park  residents  also  Include  Advance 
Systems  Techniques,  Inc.,  a  data-processing 
service  leasing  1,500  square  feet  of  a  buUdlng 
owned  by  the  development  corporation,  and 
the  archltectiutJ  studios  of  Richard  Sharpe. 

A  sixth  tenant.  Duplex  Products,  Inc..  has 
purchased  land  for  a  plant  In  the  park.  In 
May  1970,  EDA  announced  approval  of  a  loan 
for  nearly  91  million  to  help  construct  a  60,- 
000-square-foot  facility  for  the  company,  a 
manufacturer  of  business  forms. 

Again,  the  loan  was  to  the  development 
corporation,  which  will  construct  the  plant 
and  lease  it  to  Duplex. 

Tbe  company  has  projected  an  Initial  em- 
ployment of  about  120. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Duplex  plant, 
the  park  will  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
acreage  in  the  Initial  development  and  the 
second  stage  will  be  under  way  for  additional 
firms.  One  tenant  has  already  been  signed 
for  the  extension.  It  is  the  Central  Shoe  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Norwich,  which  has 
announced  it  will  construct  a  40.000-square- 
foot  plant  in  the  area,  to  employ  250  persons. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BUSING 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  most  disturbing  letter  from  Mr. 
Raymond  Payne,  Jr.,  a  friend  and  promi- 
nent Chattanooga  realtor. 

This  letter  points  up  the  deep  con- 
cerns which  continue  to  be  expressed  to 
me  most  frequently  about  the  plight  of 
education  precipitated  by  mandatory 
busing. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
read  or  hear  something  about  the  harm- 
ful efifects  of  busing.  But  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  crossed  my  desk,  this 
letter  points  up  the  need  for  our  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  prohibit  assign- 
ment of  any  student  to  a  school  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  It  graphi- 
cally illusti-ates  the  necessity  of  getting 
our  amendment  discharged  from  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  so 
representatives  of  the  people  can  vote  on 
this  issue. 

The  will  of  the  people  must  be  worked 
on  this  matter.  When  the  majority  is 
thwarted  by  a  handful,  our  system  of 
representative  democracy  breaks  down. 
Our  people  lose  faith  in  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  Is  a  sad  day  for 
our  country  when  a  handful  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  can  supersede  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  their  elected 
representatives. 

Mr.  Payne's  letter  will  provide  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  with  a  firsthand  look 
at  what  busing  means  to  one  boy  and  his 
family  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  The  letter  might  have 
come  from  almost  any  district  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  should  be  a  compelling  reason  for 
those  who  have  not  already  signed  the 
discharge  petition  on  busing  to  do  so 
immediately. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Janttakt  31.  1072. 
Hon.  Lamak  Baker, 

V.S    Congressman,  ) 

Stale  of  Tennessee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Lamas:  The  afternoon  of  January  19, 
as  my  son  Robert  was  leaving  Brainerd  High 
School,  he  was  assaulted  by  a  black  student, 
who  is  "bussed"  In  from  another  neighbor- 
hood. 

My  son  U  studying  religion  and  music  and 
plans  to  go  into  Youth  Ministry.  He  would 
not  start  a  fight,  nor  wovUd  be  fight  back, 
certainly  not  when  siurounded  by  blacks 
as  he  was  at  that  time  this  trouble  erupted. 
A  small  negro  teenager  tried  to  start  a  fight 
with  Robert  when  they  bumped  In  a  door- 
way, and  my  son,  refusing  to  fight,  tried  to 
walk  away  even  though  he  was  struck  twice. 
Another  black,  a  large  fellow,  accosted  Rob- 
ert and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing  to  my 
friend?"  and  hit  Robert  In  tbe  face,  splitting 
his  upper  lip  with  a  ring  or  some  object. 
The  cut  goes  up  Inside  bis  Jaw  far  enough 
to  require  plastic  surgery.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain yet  whether  or  not  he  will  lose  one 
of  his  teeth  and  his  noee  may  be  broken. 
The  black  that  hit  him  has  been  in  trouble 
several  times. 

My  son  is  in  a  good  deal  of  pain,  cannot 
eat  due  to  a  swollen  mouth,  and  had  to  miss 
two  days  of  school,  one  of  which  covers 
semester  examinations.  He  Is  afraid  for  tbe 
safety  of  a  friend  who  identified  the  assail- 
ant. 

Brainerd  High  School  was  at  one  time  a 
quiet  institution  where  teachers  and  stu- 
dents went  about  their  tasks  of  educating 
young  people.  Today,  In  spite  of  having  the 
best  principal  In  the  city  school  system,  this 
school  is  a  Jungle  where  students  are  afraid 
to  go  to  the  restroom.  The  girls  are  afraid 
to  stand  in  line  in  the  cafeteria,  so  they 
have  to  bring  their  lunches.  What  happened 
to  my  son  happens  to  several  students  a 
year. 

I  am  fed  up  with  this  outrage  and  plan 
to  sell  my  home  at  the  end  of  this  school 
term  and  will  move  far  enough  Into  North 
Georgia  where  I  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
a  Federal  Judge  consolidating  several 
Counties  on  the  State  Border  into  one  school 
system. 

My  family  has  always  tried  to  be  good 
citizens,  and  we  are  not  racists,  but  we  can- 
not stomach  any  more  of  the  outrage  that  the 
Federal  Courts  are  subjecting  our  young 
people  to.  I  have  no  respect  whatever  left 
for  our  Federal  Judiciary  and  I  have  Jxist 
about  lost  hope  that  we  will  ever  again 
have  a  government  based  on  Constitutional 
law. 

I  know  that  you  are  opposed  to  busing 
and  I  hope  that  you  can  use  what  has  hap- 
pened to  my  boy  as  an  example  of  what 
busing  is  bringing  on  those  of  us  who  are 
not  financially  able  to  send  our  children  to 
private  schools. 

I  might  add  that  I  know  several  excellent 
white  teachers  who  have  thrown  their  teach- 
ing careers  away  and  resigned  in  disgust 
over  the  conditions  that  exist  today  in  our 
city  schools. 

Cordially, 

Raymond  D.  Patne,  Jr. 


VALENTINE-S  DAY 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  occasions  in  the  course  of 
the  year  give  greater  happiness  than  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  a  harbinger  of  spring 
and  a  celebration  of  love.  The  religious 
origin  of  the  day  commemorates  two 
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Valentines,  martyrs  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church.  It  is  Just  possible  that,  be- 
neath the  covering  of  later  legend,  there 
is  a  kernel  of  truth  which  refers  to  a 
single  person.  The  ancient  Flaminian 
Gate  in  Rome  was  once  known  as  the 
Gate  of  St.  Valentine  from  a  church 
in  the  neighborhood  dedicated  to  that 
saint. 

At  any  rate,  the  traditional  associa- 
tion of  St.  Valentine's  Day  with  court- 
ship and  the  choosing  of  a  "valentine" 
is  probably  a  christianized  survival  of 
the  Roman  feast  of  the  Lupercalia  in 
February.  The  names  of  young  men  and 
women  were  put  into  a  box  from  which 
they  were  drawn  by  chance,  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  a  yoimg  man  became 
the  beau  of  a  young  woman  for  the  next 
year.  Later,  the  Christian  clergy  substi- 
tuted the  names  of  the  yoimg  people.  As 
the  drawing  occurred  on  February  14  the 
day  of  St.  Valentine,  the  association 
with  that  saint  was  established. 

Throughout  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  widely  believed  that  the 
birds  began  to  mate  on  February  14. 
Chaucer  refers  to  this,  in  his  Parliament 
of  Foules  (Fowls) : 
"For  this  was  St.  Valentine's  day. 
When  every  fowl  cometh  there  to  choose  hla 
mate." 

Gradually  the  date  became  sacred  to 
lovers.  The  older  custom  of  exchanging 
presents  was  transformed  into  the  ex- 
cliange  of  letters  or  cards  with  messages 
of  affection. 

The  giving  of  Valentines  has  become  a 
major  event  in  modem  America,  testify- 
ing to  our  natural  hunger  for  bestowing 
and  receiving  affection.  Happily,  thia 
custom  has  been  enlarged  by  use  so  that 
today  it  includes  not  only  young  lovers 
but  everyone  in  the  family  from  children 
to  the  aged.  Here  is  an  appropriate  time, 
indeed,  for  us  to  remember  our  senior 
citizens  with  messages  of  loving  care  and 
good  cheer. 

By  and  large,  our  senior  citizens  are 
among  the  most  neglected  in  our  popula- 
tion. The  time  is  overdue  for  national 
concern  in  their  behalf,  translated  into 
concrete  programs  of  assistance,  but  be- 
ginning with  that  basic  affection  which 
is  the  motive-power  of  good  will.  Let  all 
of  us  begin — within  our  own  families — 
by  remembering  our  senior  citizens  on 
this  Valentine's  Day  and  throughout  the 
year. 


CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
have  asked  me  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  construction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  intersection  of  Western 
and  Wisconsin  Avenues. 

The  Montgomery  County  authorities 
have  held  up  the  further  development  on 
the  Montgomery  side  of  Western  Avenue 
until  there  is  brought  forward  more  facts 
concerning  what  will  happen  to  the 
neighborhood  which  is  mostly  residential. 
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Col-  H.  F.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Mark  Velsey 
have  prepared  a  paper  titled  "Develop- 
ment Overkill."  They  have  done  this  for 
Brookdale,  Green  Acres,  Glen  Cove, 
Friendship  Heights,  and  Chevy  Chase 
Village  Citizens  Associations  and  the 
Chevy  Chase  Uptown  Center  Committee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  the  merits  of  all  the 
details  which  have  been  set  out  in  tMs 
paper.  I  do  believe  it  is  a  serious  question 
of  what  should  be  done  until  there  are 
further  hearings. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  a  few 
days  ago  that  overturned  the  approval 
of  more  than  $200  million  in  massive  new 
development  projects. 

The  court  specifically  struck  down  the 
Zoning  Commission's  approval  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  buildings  and  made 
mandatory  formal  proceedings  in  both 
the  McLean  Gardens  and  Neiman  Mar- 
cus case  at  the  comer  of  Western  and 
Wisconsin  Avenues. 

Any  new  applications  to  the  Zoning 
Commission  would  be  subject  to  the  more 
rigorous  procedures  ordered  by  the  court 
of  appeals. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  larger  stores 
such  as  Neiman  Marcus  are  trying  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  Sak's 
Fifth  Avenue  in  trying  to  set  up  similar 
large  shopping  complexes  in  the  center 
of  a  very  high  income  neighborhood. 

This  does  not  necessarily  means  that 
what  Neiman  Marcus  and  others  have  in 
mind  is  good  for  the  neighborhood.  It  is 
fortunate  at  this  time  that  at  least  for 
the  present,  there  will  have  to  be  formal 
hearings  at  which  all  sides  of  this  matter 
may  be  presented. 

No  one  wants  to  hold  up  needed  addi- 
tions to  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  that  there  be  formal 
open  hearings  at  which  the  public  may 
have  the  right  to  present  its  objections. 

The  paper  follows : 

Development  Overkill. 

A  METRO  subway  station  proposed  for 
construction  at  the  Intersection  of  Western 
and  Wisconsin  Avenues  has  produced  what 
promises  to  become  a  classic  case  of  at- 
tempted development  overkill.  At  a  Hearing 
before  the  DC  Zoning  Commission  on  Feb.  2, 
1972,  the  magnitude  of  this  overkill  was 
clearly  displayed  and  described.  At  tbe  same 
time,  the  tactics  of  spot  zoning  and  of  play- 
ing one  governmental  Jurisdiction  against 
another  (DC  vs  Montgomery  County) .  and  of 
the  use  of  special  exception  zoning  requests 
to  obtain  very  high  densities  were  employed 
In  text-book  fashion. 

Before  the  Commission  were  two  applica- 
tions (71-25  and  71-26)  seeking  to  re-zone 
3.74  acres  at  the  SW  corner  of  Wisconsin  and 
Western  Avenues,  and  to  obtain  a  special 
exception  to  allow  a  density  even  greater 
than  that  permitted  by  the  requested  new 
zoning  classification.  A  massive  turn-out  of 
affected  citizens  (over  five  hundred  were  pres- 
ent) is  Indicative  of  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  local  communities  regard  the 
threat  of  massive  high  intensity  development. 
A  petition  signed  by  over  800  area  people 
was  presented  recommending  rejection  of  the 
applications. 

JUST   WHAT   IS    INVOLVED? 

The  Ultimate  development  being  sought  for 
the  Friendship  Heights  area  (Including  DC 
and  Maryland  portions)  Is  contained  In  the 
"Koubek-  Plan.  It  Is  a  mind  boggling  blue- 
print for  what  Friendship  Heights  cotUd  be- 
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come  In  the  years  ahead  if  the  developers 
have  their  way.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  plan 
for  a  Downtown  moved  Uptown.  What  it  en- 
visions is  a  complex  in  scale  and  scope  mas- 
sively larger  than  the  man-made  canyons  of 
steel,  glass,  and  stone  of  Rosslyn  and  Crystal 
city  conhined,  shadowing  in  darkness,  con- 
gestion, and  pollution  such  of  the  surround- 
ing communities  as  may  survive.  Sponsors  of 
the  Koubek  plan  are  a  group  of  holders  of 
large  commercial  tracts  In  the  vicinity  of 
Wisconsin  and  Western  Avenues.  Included 
are  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
OEICO,  the  Humble  Oil  Co.,  and  DC  Transit. 
Although  presented  as  a  plan  developed  in 
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coordination  with  various  governmental 
agencies,  it  is  in  fact  purely  a  private  plan 
for  private  gam.  OfflcicU  agencies  in  Mary- 
land have  disclaimed  any  active  role  In  the 
development  of  the  plan. 

The  area  covered  by  the  plan  extends  from 
Garrison  ^t.  on  the  South  to  Oliver  St.  on 
the  north;  from  Cortland  Road  on  the  west 
to  43rd  St.  on  the  east,  a  total  of  150  acres. 
Within  this  area  the  developers  seek  to 
crowd  some  billion  dollars  of  high  Intensity 
construction  of  offices,  retail  space,  and  high 
rise  apartments  and  condominiums.  The 
magnitude  of  the  effort  may  be  Judged  by  the 
table : 


PROPOSED 


Current 


1975 


Ultimate 


Ratio 

ultimate. 

current 


Office  space  (square  feet). 1.187,800         2.437,800       10,097,800  8.5tol. 

Retail  space  (square  feet) 600,000  843,000         2.723,000  4.5tol. 

ResidentiaUD.U.) 2,010  2,760  5,540  2.7510 1. 


Citizen  opposition  was  directed  both 
against  the  specific  applications  and  against 
the  concepts  embodied  in  the  Koubek  plan. 
The  principal  thrusts  of  the  opposition  are 
outlined  briefly  jelow. 

Sectional  Development  Plan.  In  the  NCPC 
Comprehensive  Plan  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  so-called  1985  Master  Plan,  the 
area  (some  12  acres)  Just  south  of  Western 
Avenue  and  straddling  Wisconsin  Avenue  Is 
designated  as  an  Uptown  Center.  The  area 
presently  Is  zoned  C3A,  a  moderately  inten- 
sive classification  appropriate  to  such  a  cen- 
ter. In  Maryland,  the  area  close  to  Western 
Avenue  is  designated  as  a  Commercial  Busi- 
ness District  which  permits  rather.  Intensive 
development.  There  is  no  overall  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  area,  although  such  plans 
are  now,  somewhat  belatedly  being  developed 
by  official  agencies  on  both  sides  of  the  Dis- 
trict Line. 

This  lack  of  government  plans  results  in 
piecemeal  unplanned  "spot"  zoning,  which 
brings  intolerable  pressures  on  the  area  with- 
out proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests, health,  and  well-being  of  the  surround- 
ing communities.  Citizen  participation  in 
the  planning  process  has  t>een  non-existent. 
Both  NCPC,  when  speaking  of  the  "Qallerla" 
zoning  application  on  the  Md.  side  of  the 
Koubek  Plan,  and  MNCPPC,  in  reaction  to 
the  "Humble"  tract  on  the  D.C.  side  have 
taken  the  position  that  no  zoning  changes 
should  be  attempted  until  a  Sectional  Devel- 
opment Plan  is  done. 

The  DC  Zoning  Act  requires  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Commission  must  be  In  accord 
vrith  the  NCPC  Comprehensive  Plan.  It  ftir- 
ther  provides  that  special  exception  actions 
shall  not  be  used  to  circumvent  that  Plan. 
The  tandem  applications  before  the  Commis- 
sion constituted  Just  such  an  attempt.  For 
example:  The  use  of  a  C3B  zone  is  limited 
to  the  edge  of  a  C4  zone;  In  DC  there  is  but 
one  C4  zone  and  that  is  downtown  Wash- 
ington. By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is 
the  area  at  Wisconsin  and  Western  at  the 
edge  of  downtown  D.C.  Moreover,  the  tandem 
applications  then  seek  a  special  high  density 
and  building  height  over  and  above  C3B 
limits.  This  alone  appears  to  be  grounds  for 
dismissal  of  the  applications  out  of  hand. 

Without  the  guiding  framework  of  an  offi- 
cial, bl-jiulsdlctional  sectional  development 
plan  for  the  area,  re-zoning  actions  are  un- 
wise end  inappropriate.  Piece-meal  actions 
lead  Inevitably  to  urban  blight  and  sprawl, 
deterioration  of  neighborhoods,  high  public 
costs,  and  further  "flights  to  the  subxirbs". 

Traffic.  At  the  site  under  discussion,  the 
applicant  proposes  to  close  44th  St.,  to  widen 
Jennifer  St.  to  EIGHT  lanes,  and  to  widen 
both  Wisconsin  and  Western  Avenues  (or, 
perhaps  It  would  better  to  say  that  he  pro- 
poses to  have  the  taxpayers  do  this).  Such 
massive  changes  Indicate  the  magnitude  of 


the  traffic  problems  which  he  himself  en- 
visions. Note  that.  In  the  process,  he  intends 
to  gain,  for  free  (by  precedent)  the  present 
right-of-way  of  44th  St.  at  the  site.  These 
proposed  changes  aSect  mam  traffic  routes, 
pedestrian  movement,  bus  routes,  access  to 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  (which  they  have  pro- 
tested), and  westbound  traffic  on  Western 
trying  to  go  south  on  Wisconsm  Avenue. 
Nearby  residential  streets,  already  carrying 
Wisconsm  overflows  and  feeder  traffic,  will 
come  under  even  more  mtensive  uses  with 
resulting  pollution,  hazards  to  residents,  de- 
terioration of  residential  property  values,  and 
heavy  road  maintenance  costs. 

Staff  studies  by  Montgomery  County  of- 
ficials have  shown  that  the  traffic  generated 
under  the  Koubek  plan  is  insupportable. 
Even  now,  peak  hour  congestion  is  severe. 
Yet  the  Maryland  State  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  no  plans  for  widening  Wisconsm 
or  any  other  road  immediate  to  this  area  In 
either  its  5  year  construction  plan,  or  its  20 
year  highway  needs  program.  Moreover,  to  be 
effective.  In  their  view,  such  widening  of 
Wisconsm  would  have  to  extend  from  the 
beltway  to  Georgetown,  thus  wiping  out  the 
Bethesda  busmess  district  and  many  another 
structure.  No  work  is  contemplated  for  Wll- 
lard  Ave.,  Prospect  Ave.,  and  the  Wisconsm 
circle — all  critical  parts  of  the  Koubek  plan. 

The  DC  Highway  Administration  has  not 
completely  studied  the  Koubek  plan.  It  notes, 
however,  that  proposed  developments  at  Mc- 
Lean Gardens,  the  Equitable  Life /Best  Co. 
sites,  the  Tenley  circle  METRO  subway  sta- 
tion, and  the  Friendship  Heights  area  wiU 
combme  to  place  severe  loads  on  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  A  Wisconsin  Avenue  corridor  study 
is  sorely  needed,  the  Department  notes. 

The  traffic  situation  clearly  shows  that  the 
applications  before  the  Commission  are  no 
small  item  to  be  treated  in  Isolation. 

Parking.  Heavy  reliance  is  placed  on  tbe 
capacity  of  METRO  to  carry  passenger  traffic. 
In  fact,  the  Koubek  plan  contemplates  some 
28,0(X)  at  peak  hoiu-  as  against  WMTA's  own 
estimate  of  5,000.  (Grand  Central  Station  in 
NT  is  said  to  handle  28,(XX)  at  peak.)  The 
I>arklng  spaces  proposed  by  the  applicant  are 
so  few  as  to  insure  heavy  over-flow  onto 
neighboring  residential  streets  already  in- 
undated. Since  METRO  is  not  due  here  un> 
til  late  1976  or  1977,  and  construction  at  the 
site  is  proposed  to  start  immediately,  no 
help  from  METRO  can  be  counted  for  some 
time.  Even  then,  tbe  subway  will  be  serving 
only  half  the  potential  rldership  since  the 
Maryland  leg  will  be  built  even  later.  The 
reduced  parking  ratios  being  sought  are  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  experience  of 
GEICO — a  long  time  employer  in  the  area. 
OEICO  currently  is  seeking  an  Increase  in  its 
parking  areas  over  and  above  current  legal 
requirements  because  of  spill-overs  Into  the 
residential  areas  and  other  problems.  Since 
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C3B  Is  supposed  to  be  next  to  C4  downtown, 
the  low  parking  requirement  was  Intended 
to  reduce  traffic  In  that  Impcuited  area.  In 
this  case,  it  works  against  the  surrounding 
areas. 

Pedestrians.  There  is  mintTmiTn  provision 
for  pedestrians — sidewalks  are  narrow;  trees 
and  other  amenities  are  nonexistent.  Along 
Jennifer  St.,  a  100'  long  loading  dock  U  pro- 
posed that  will  block  pedestrian  travel,  bus 
routes  and  station.  Overpasses  and  under- 
ground malls  are  privately  owned,  with  no 
assurance  of  provisions  for  safety,  mainte- 
nance, and  24  hour  availability.  Much  of  the 
sidewalk  frontage  at  the  site  along  Wiscon- 
sin and  Western  Avenues  will  also  serve  as 
on  and  off  loading  docks  for  busses,  "kiss  and 
ride"  cars,  and  shopper  and  employee  drop- 
offs and  pick  ups.  In  short,  the  pedestrian 
has  been  given  short  shrift. 

Building  Height.  The  excessive  proposed 
density  forces  building  heights  which  will 
alter  severely  the  character  of  the  area.  The 
sun  will  set  early. 

Public  Costs  vs  Benefits.  Although  there 
appears  to  be  an  underlying  assumption  that 
Growth  is  an  absolute  and  imalloyed  GOOD, 
there  Is  considerable  evidence  accumulating 
that  this  Is  not  necessarily  ao.  It  can  be 
shown  that  over  intensive  commercial  and 
retail  development  of  this  type  deteriorates 
siirrounding  neighborhoods.  Witness  the 
plight  of  cities  (and  even  Montgomery 
County)  that  have  been  growing  and  going 
broke  In  the  process.  San  Francisco  found 
("The  Ultimate  High  Rise")  that  Intensive 
development  does  not  Increase  the  taxbase 
but  Imposes  a  biirden.  Studies  In  Montgom- 
ery County  likewise  have  found  that  most 
forms  of  Intensive  development  show  public 
costs  exceeding  beneOts.  Even  now  it  can  be 
shown  that  residential  tax  assessments  far 
outstrip  commercial  and  retaU  for  a  number 
of  years,  demonstrating  a  subsidy  by  the 
public. 

Public  Utilities.  There  are  no  publicly 
available  estimates  of  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed development  on  water,  sewage,  elec- 
tric power,  and  gas  systems.  In  Montgomery 
County,  an  embargo  u  In  effect  on  addi- 
tional uses  of  gas  for  commercial  and  apart- 
ment uses.  A  slmUar  embargo  Is  being  proc- 
essed m  the  District.  "Brown  outs"  by  PKPCO 
already  have  occurred  and  no  relief  is  In 
sight.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  McLean 
Garden-Friendship  Heights  developments 
between  them  would  absorb  30%  of  all 
plarmed  additional  sewage  capacity  for  the 
District. 

General.  It  Is  clear  that  applications  71-25 
and  71-26  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  massive 
commercial  attack  on  the  Friendship  Heights 
area,  subverting  the  good  Intent  of  METRO 
and  Its  proposed  station  at  Wisconsin  and 
Western  Avenues.  We  And  It  Ironic  Indeed 
that  a  mass  transportation  system  being 
built  at  great  public  expense  to  reduce  auto 
traffic,  congestion,  and  pollution  Is  being  ex- 
ploited by  schemes  that  wUl  massively  in- 
crease auto  traffic,  congestion,  and  pollution. 

In  conclusion,  the  cltlzens-ln-opposltlon 
believe  that: 

1.  The  Commission  should  reject  the  sub- 
ject applications  out  of  hand  as  being  grossly 
at  variance  Mrlth  the  Intent  of  the  zoning 
regulations  with  respect  to  Planned  Unit 
Developments. 

2.  The  Commission  should  accept  the  unan- 
imous views  of  planning  agencies  on  both 
sides  of  the  DC/Maryland  line  that  no  ac- 
tions should  be  taken  untU  coordinated  Sec- 
tional Development  Plans  have  been  devel- 
oped and  adopted  for  the  Friendship  area. 

3.  The  Commission  should  request  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  to  prepare  a  Wisconsin 
corridor  Impact  study. 

4.  The  Commission  shoxild  reach  out  to 
Join  with  Montgomery  Coiinty  in  achieving 
these  objectives  on  a  bl-jurlsdictlonal  coop- 
erative basis. 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Americans  have  gained  a  keen  conscious- 
ness of  the  various  kinds  of  pollution 
that  are  attaclong  our  environment, 
many  types  of  specialists  have  sprung 
up  in  our  society.  Too  many  times  their 
ecological  titles  are  broad  and  their  en- 
vironmental views  narrow. 

The  problems  of  pollution  that  are 
with  us  today  are  intricately  bound  to 
man's  presence  on  earth  and  his  efforts 
at  progress.  Whether  or  not  man  should 
engage  in  a  given  progressive  effort 
should  be  determined  on  a  "balance 
sheet"  basis  that  weighs  gains  against 
losses.  It  must  not  happen,  for  instance, 
that  the  prospect  of  a  little  pollution 
generates  an  emotional  outburst  that 
thwarts  a  lot  of  progress. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  man  will 
not  eliminaiie  pollution  entirely,  but  he 
very  well  can  control  it.  It  is  within  this 
pollution  control  range  that  he  must 
make  his  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  shall  go  forward  with  a  given  project. 

Late  in  January  of  this  year,  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  K.  Goodard,  secretary  of 
environmental  resources  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  addressed 
the  101st  New  Jersey  Farmers  Week  in 
Trenton,  N.J.  His  remarks  bring  into 
keen  perspective  the  task  that  is  before 
us  in  coping  with  pollution  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  must  proceed  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose.  Because  of  the  time- 
liness of  Mr.  Goodard's  comments,  I  in- 
sert them  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorable 

MAtTRICB     K.     OODDARD 

On  October  13,  1959,  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  at  the  84th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  at  Bedford 
Springs.  Pennsylvania.  My  topic  was  "The 
Citizen's  Role  in  Meeting  Today's  Resource 
Challenge". 

Today,  something  over  12  years  later,  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  on  essentially  the 
same  subject,  and  I  find  that  much  of  what 
I  said  then  still  holds  good  today. 

Sure,  the  plot  and  the  characters  have 
changed  somewhat — goals,  emphasis,  termi- 
nology, and  technology  have  all  imdergone 
scene  change. 

Technical  know-bow  has  improved;  prob- 
lems have  become  more  and  more  complex 
and  complicated,  and  there  is  a  new  breed 
of  conservationist  on  the  scene  about  whom 
I  will  say  more  later. 

John  Doe  and  Mary  Roe  have  really 
changed  very  little,  however. 

Unquestionably,  through  the  various  me- 
dia, they  are  better  informed  concerning 
ecology  and  the  environment  than  they  were 
12  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infor- 
mation has  often  been  partial  or  one-sided, 
emphasizing  the  dire  consequences  to  all 
mankind  Inherent  In  the  changes  he  has 
made,  and  Is  still  making,  in  the  ecology  and 
the  environmont. 

Twelve  /ears  ago,  ecology  and  environment 
were  words  seldom  used  except  in  technical 
circles.  Today,  they  are  on  the  tip  of  every- 
body's tongue  whether  or  not  their  true 
meaning  is  clearly  underatood. 


For  example,  watching  television  the  other 
night,  I  learned  that  Lysol  wUl  kill  flu  virus 
If  sprayed  on  your  "environmental  «up. 
faces" — a  new  name  for  the  bathroom  throne 
has  been  coined,  but  I^U  bet  It  will  help  seU 
Lysol  I 

Now,  I  have  been  a  conservationist  all  of 
my  Ufe,  and,  have,  for  many  years,  been  an 
administrator. 

In  the  latter  context,  one  soon  learns  to 
appreciate  the  power  and  impact  of  ordi- 
nary  citizens  upon  the  formulation  of  policy 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  not  changed  in  12  years— as  anad- 
mlnlstrator,  most  of  my  energies  as  head  of 
an  environmental  resources  agency  are  de- 
voted not  to  day-to-day  operational  prob- 
lems, but  to  that  delicate  process  known  to 
the  high  priests  of  political  science  as  "rec- 
oncUing   the   pressures   of  many   interests" 

In  short,  listening  to,  and  mediating  the 
many  and  varied  demands,  suggestions  and 
complaints  of  individuals  and  organizations 

When  I  said  that  John  Doe  and  Mary  Roe 
still  have  not  changed  very  much,  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Johns  and  Marys  are  busy  on  their  dav- 
to-day  Jobs. 

There  U  a  living  to  be  made;  children  to  be 
tended;  clothes  and  dishes  to  be  washed-  a 
house  and  grounds  to  be  maintained. 

Consequently,  most  of  them  Just  don't  have 
the  time,  the  energy,  or  the  inclination  to  get 
Involved  with,  or  actively  participate  In,  what 
I  wiu  call  the  "ecology-environment  crusade". 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  many  of  the  unln- 
volved  do  not  harbor  apprehensions  and  fears 
concerning  the  environment — apprehensions 
and  fears  kindled  by  the  wide  exposure  of 
ecological  and  environmental  pi-oblems 
through  the  public  media. 

They  will  readUy  admit  that  "something" 
shoiUd  be  done,  but  are  content  to  let  some- 
body else  do  it. 

They  have  an  abiding  faith  that  the  Al- 
mighty or  some  other  unspecified  power  or 
entity  will  somehow  correct  the  ecological  and 
environmental  Imbalance  and  stUl  provide  for 
their  welfare — for  their  economic  and  social 
needs. 

What  about  those  who  get  Involved  In  the 
"ecology-environment  crusade"? 

You  will  recall  that  I  mentioned  a  new 
breed  of  conservationist  that  we  have  today. 
Some  call  themselves  "environmentalists", 
others  "ecologists"  and  all  profess  to  be  "con- 
servationists". 

Now  the  aim  or  objective  of  a  true  conser- 
vationist is  the  stewardship  of  our  natural 
resources — air,  water  and  land.  He  has  worked 
on  that  objective  for  many,  many  years — he 
understands  that  there  Is  a  mutual  relation- 
ship between  man  and  Natiu-e — that  man 
must  serve  Natvire  so  that  Nature  may  serve 
and  support  him. 

There  is  a  quotation  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
that  has  been  engraved  beside  his  bronze 
statue  on  Roosevelt  Island,  Washington,  D.C. 
It  reads: 

"Conservation  means  Development  as  much 
as  it  does  Protection." 

As  a  conservationist  and  administrator 
dedicated  to  that  philosophy,  I  find  myself 
increasingly  cast  in  the  role  of  the  villain  by 
those  purists  who  make  use  of  the  public's 
interest  In  the  environment  to  advocate  full 
preservation  of  natural  resources  as  opposed 
to  balanced  use  and  development  of  those 
resources — ^labeled,  by  them  as  a  despoiler  of 
the  environment. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  so  many  of 
the  new  breed  either  faU  to  iinderstand  what 
President  Roosevelt  meant  or  choose  to 
ignore  It. 

Over  the  past  12  years.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  accomplish  anything 
constructive  In  managing  and  developing  our 
natural  resources  primarily  because  people 
can  be  found  to  object  to  almost  any  form 
of  environmental  alteration. 

Some  of  these  individuals  or  coalitions  of 
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individuals  and  organizations  do  so  for 
selfish  reasons,  but  many  of  them  are  quite 
sincere  and  are  either  dedicated  to  their 
particular  cause  or  genuinely  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  change. 

Many,  too,  object  to  change  without  any 
real  understanding  of  the  broader  picture, 
the  problem  Itself,  or  even  the  consequences 
of  some  of  the  possible  alternatives  or  an- 
swers to  the  particular  problem. 

The  net  result  is  that  today  public  pres- 
sures based  on  fear  and  lack  of  complete 
understanding  of  a  particular  problem  and 
its  ramifications  often  force  action  or  the 
formulation  of  administrative  and/or  legis- 
lative policy  without  full  consideration  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  that  action  or 
policy. 

There  \a  no  denying  that  the  works  and 
activities  of  man  whether  they  be  highways, 
reservoirs,  housing  developments,  power  lines, 
power  plants,  industries,  shopping  centers, 
or  the  like  do  disrupt  the  ecology  and  change 
o\ir  environment  to  some  extent. 

The  purists  and  crusaders  have  done  a 
pretty  good  Job  of  convincing  the  general 
public  that  all  such  changes  are  bad,  and 
that  any  Improvements  should  have  the  ob- 
jectives of  not  upsetting  the  ecology  and  of 
restoring  the  environment  to  Its  original 
condition  or  as  near  thereto  as  possible. 

Nature's  environment,  however,  is  not 
static — it  is  constantly  changing,  and  all 
living  things,  man  Included,  must  continu- 
ally adapt  or  die. 

Man  is  not  completely  subject  to  Nature's 
whims,  changes,  and  variations,  and  be  can 
adapt  Nature  to  a  degree  to  improve  his 
environment. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  our  environment  has  not  been  dese- 
crated; that  it  has  not  been  polluted;  that 
corrective  action  is  not  needed;  or  that  man's 
past  and  present  actions  have  not  endan- 
gered oiur  present  existence. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that,  if  the  environ- 
mental and  ecological  changes  necessary  to 
man's  welfare  and  well-being  are  carried  out 
with  due  regard  to  minimizing  the  damage 
on  the  environment,  these  changes  are  not 
always  bad. 

In  fact,  many  times  they  bring  actual  im- 
provement— something  is  sacrificed,  but  more 
is  gained. 

Many  more  people  today  than  12  years  ago 
are  aware  of  the  potential  of  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment than  Is  inherent  In  unwise  de- 
velopment and  management  projects. 

There  is  less  public  awareness,  however, 
that  an  equal  potential  for  barm  exists  if 
we  fall  to  provide  In  time  for  the  resources 
management  and  development  that  our  chil- 
dren may  desperately  need — and  need  sooner 
than  most  of  us  realize. 

Obviously,  every  person  added  to  our  popu- 
lation Increases  the  consumption  of  resources. 
This,  In  turn,  must  be  supported  by  a  cor- 
responding measure  of  resources  development 
and  management. 

Most  of  the  resources  policies  and  pro- 
grams In  the  past,  and.  Indeed,  our  big  de- 
cisions have  been  made  along  the  lines  of 
economic  development,  unrestrained .  use  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  our  ability  to  niove 
on  to  conquer  new  frontiers. 

Only  In  the  last  few  years  have  we  been 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  painfully  weigh- 
ing alternatives. 

Formerly,  it  really  was  not  necessary  to 
think  very  deeply  about  how  far  we  should 
extend  the  building  of  suburbs,  how  many 
automobiles  we  really  need,  or  what  might 
be  the  limits  of  exploitation  of  our  resotirces. 

At  the  same  time,  as  our  society  became 
more  and  more  complex,  we  developed  more 
disciplines  and  specialities. 

As  individuals,  each  of  us  "did  our  own 
thing",  and  others  "did  their  own  thing", 
and  we  mistakenly  assumed  that  all  of  this 
would  somehow  fit  together  in  a  perfect  ar- 
rangement. 
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The  highway  engineer,  for  example,  was 
called  upon  to  build  efficient  roads  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  It  was  not  his  function 
to  worry  about  the  side-effects  of  these  strips 
of  concrete  or  the  slashes  through  the  city  or 
countryside. 

The  role  of  business  was  to  Increase  pro- 
duction and  not  to  worry  about  pollution  of 
air  and  water. 

The  scientist,  by  long  tradition,  was  to  dis- 
cover basic  scientific  truths  and  not  worry 
about  how  they  would  be  applied. 

Today,  of  course,  the  trend  is  in  the  other 
direction. 

Concern  for  the  environment;  past  waste 
of  resources;  a  better  iinderstandlng  of  the 
reactions  that  environmental  and  ecological 
changes  may  trigger,  and,  indeed,  the  fear 
for  man's  existence  on  this  earth  If  we  con- 
tinue our  former  ways  unchecked,  have  all 
combined  to  force  us  to  more  fully  analjrze 
and  weigh  the  consequences  of  our  activities 
and  the  interplay  of  those  activities. 

This  means  that  the  b\islnessman,  the  en- 
gineer, the  consumer,  the  farmer,  the  scien- 
tist, and  all  others  concerned  must  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  effect  of  their  activities  on 
the  environment  and  on  their  fellow  citizens. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  develop- 
ing effective  State  and  local  and,  indeed,  na- 
tional, policies  and  programs  for  the  im- 
provement of  environmental  quality  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  much 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  resisting  all  change 
In  the  fear  of  upsetting  the  ecological  applS- 
cart. 

While  there  are  many  cases  where  this  has 
happened  and  is  happening,  I  will  mention 
only  two. 

First  Is  the  ban  on  the  use  of  certain 
pesticides  and  herbicides. 

The  effect  of  these  chemicals  on  the  fish 
and  wildlife  food  chain  received  wide  pub- 
licity, and,  sis  a  result,  the  \ise  of  sevln  and 
certain  other  pesticides  was  banned  outright 
in  some  areas. 

Because  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  uncontrolled  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  these  chemicals  and  their  use  under  rigid- 
ly-controlled conditions,  I  submit  that  we 
may  yet  live  to  regret  the  action  banning 
their  use  without  providing  certain  quali- 
fications to  permit  controlled  use  under 
emergency  conditions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  which  is  en- 
dangering large  acreages  of  forest  land  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  withdrawal 
of  registration  of  these  chemicals  has  limited 
our  ability  to  control  the  spread  of  the  insect 
until  other  measures  can  be  developed  to 
bring  it  under  control. 

Currently,  there  is  a  great  concern  being 
expressed  in  the  matter  of  nuclear  power 
generation.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  stems 
from  lack  of  imderstandlng  of  the  problem 
and/or  genuine  fear  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  plant  failure. 

Now,  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that,  when 
you  are  utilizing  nuclear  fuel,  you  are  in  an 
area  where  extreme  safety  precautions  are 
mandatory.  Consequently,  nuclear  power 
plants  are  constructed  under  very  stringent 
safety  specifications  and  regulations. 

Indeed,  they  Incorporate  not  Just  one  fail- 
safe sjrstem  but  a  whole  series  of  backup 
systems  so  that  if  failure  or  breakdown  oc- 
curs, it  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  any 
leakage  or  damage  to  the  environment  to 
occur. 

Many  nuclear  power  plants  have  been  con- 
structed throughout  the  world  and  some 
have  been  operating  without  incident  for 
many  years. 

In  the  few  cases  whero  a  breakdown  has 
occurred,  the  faU-safe  systems  have  ade- 
quately contained  the  trouble  with  a  wide 
safety  margin  remaining. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  not  utilizing 
nuclear  fuel,  where  feasible,  for  the  genera- 
tion of  power? 
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None,  really,  provided  you  have  sufficient 
supplies  of  foesU  fuels,  or  you  can  build  % 
sufficient  number  of  dams  for  hydroelectrte 
power  generation. 

None,  if  you  are  willing  to  discount  the 
drain  on  our  fossil  fuel  resource  bank;  the 
damming  of  rivers  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
pollution  and  waste  disposal  problems  caused 
by  burning  of  fossil  fuels. 

Both  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  generation  use 
water  for  generation  and  cooling  purposes. 

Now,  progress  and,  indeed,  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens  is  based  on  having  a 
power  supply  adequate  to  meet  all  of  our 
needs.  Because  we  are  a  mechanized  civili- 
zation, our  power  needs  have  grown  in  leaps 
and  bounds,  outstripping  o\ir  population 
growth. 

Actually,  insofar  as  the  environment  la 
concerned,  and  provided  that  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken,  nuclear  power  generation  is 
cleaner  and  has  less  effect  on  the  environment 
than  fossU  fuel  generation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  mystified  by  the  fact 
that  opponents  of  nuclear  power  generation 
profess  to  do  so  because  of  its  possible  effect 
on  the  environment,  but  faU  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  very  obvious  pollution  problems 
brought  Into  existence  by  the  foesll  fuel  gen- 
eration that  they  offer  as  an  alternative. 

Here  again,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  they 
fail  to  consider  the  ever-present,  ever-con- 
tinuing and  expanding  public  needs  for  well- 
managed  resources  development  and  vise. 

All  too  often  today,  they  simply  say  "Dont 
upset  the  ecological  apple-cart"  and  rely,  aa 
I  mentioned  earlier,  on  that  abiding  faith 
that  the  Almighty  or  an  unspecified  someone 
or  something  will  somehow  still  provide  for 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  our  citizens 
if  the  faucet  and  |>ower  plant  are  turned  off. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  this  were  so,  but, 
as   a   conservationist   and   administrator,   I . 
must  work  with  the  tools  on  hand,  and  the 
situation  as  it  now  exists. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  In  the  years  to 
come  we  will  get  some  minor  miracles — scien- 
tific breakthroughs,  where  and  when  we  most 
need  them.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  to 
stifle  progress  or  fall  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  while  waiting  for  them — 
rather,  we  will  welcome  and  make  use  of  them 
as  they  appear. 

When  Mr.  Moorhead  wrote  concerning  the 
arrangements  for  your  program,  there  was  a 
sentence  in  his  letter  that  Intrigued  me. 

He  stated  that  "In  this  day  and  age  of 
ecology  and  environment,  the  private  citizen 
will  be  beard  and  his  Inputs  are  important." 

Now,  Mr.  Moorhead  was  quite  correct.  The 
private  citizen  is  being  heard — heard  loud 
and  clear. 

As  you  no  doubt  have  gathered  by  now,  X 
am  concerned  about  his  input— concerned 
because  much  of  it  is  based  on  fear,  emotion, 
and  misunderstanding  and  not  on  calm, 
reasoned  thought  and  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  alternatives. 

The  answer,  of  course,  to  Improved  citizen 
Input  lies  In  the  educational  process,  and, 
in  my  book,  the  true  conservationist  is  cur- 
rently losing  the  educational  battle. 

He  has  had  ample  opportunity  while  this 
crescendo  of  fear  has  been  building  up  to 
Interpose  the  element  of  reason  into  the  sit- 
uation. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  often,  perhaps  awed 
by  the  rapid  change  of  events  in  his  chosen 
field,  he  has  kept  quiet  and  has  failed  to 
speak. 

He  cannot  blame  John  Doe  and  Mary  Roe 
for  their  reaction — they  repeat  and  respond 
to  what  they  hear  from  the  so-called  experts, 
self-styled  and  otherwise,  who  are,  all  too 
often,  taking  advantage  of  the  trend  to  pro- 
mote single  or  selfish  interests. 

Today,  many  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
including  the  U.S.  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  UJ9.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  are  under  heavy 
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fire  because  of  some  of  their  past  practices 
and  activities. 

I  am  not  saying  that  some  of  the  criticism 
U  not  Justified  and  that  some  changes  should 
not  be  made — after  all,  we  all  leam,  or  shovild 
learn,  from  experience. 

I  am  saying,  however,  that  rather  than 
Just  simply  classifying  these  agencies  as 
ogres,  John  and  Mary  should  also  be  told 
of  the  many  good  things  they  have  accom- 
plished and  of  their  efforts  to  change  their 
procedures  to  keep  In  tune  with  the  times. 
Because  of  the  ground  swell  of  public  pres- 
sures to  clean  up  our  air  and  streams,  many 
actions,  policies,  and  programs  have  already 
been  initiated. 

While  some  of  these  have  been  good,  others, 
forced  Into  being  by  the  public's  clamor  for 
quick  action,  have  not  been  well  thought-out 
or  well-considered. 

Indeed,  they  have  had  an  opposite  effect, 
Blowing  down  and  Impeding  existing  effec- 
tive, on-going  pollution  control  programs. 

As  one  who  has  been  Involved  for  many, 
many  years  In  the  task  of  cleaning  up  our 
air  and  water,  I  can  assure  you  that  It  is  a 
long,  slow,  and  sometimes,  frustrating  proc- 
ess. The  trouble  Is  that  John  and  Mary  have 
not  been  told  the  true  facts  of  this  situation 
and  have  been  given  the  Impression  that  It 
can  be  done  overnight. 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  ex- 
pect Immediate  results. 

Recently,  agriculture  has  been  labeled  as 
a  prime  polluter.  We  certainly  cannot  do 
without  the  food  and  fiber  produced  by  the 
farmer,  but  I  question  whether  we  will  be 
given  the  time  to  study  and  seek  well-rea- 
soned and  workable  solutions  to  this  enor- 
mously complex  and  complicated  problem. 

I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  If,  for  ex- 
ample, bans  on  the  use  of  certain  fertilizers 
may  be  instituted  before  effective  substitutes 
or  alternatives  can  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  and  Just  so  you  don't  go 
away  feeling  that  Ooddard  Is  against  every- 
thing embodied  In  the  "ecology-environment 
crusade",  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
movement  and  public  pressures  have  also  had 
many  good  results. 

Effective  programs  in  some  areas  have  been 
planned,  financed,  and  carried  out  which 
could  not  have  been  implemented  12  years 
ago,  and  the  pressiu'es  have  precipitated 
much  needed  research  and  improved  tech- 
nology. 

Last,  but  not  least,  John  Doe  and  Mary 
Roe  have  taken  a  new  interest  In  conserva- 
tion and  In  their  surroundings. 

For  example,  in  that  speech  12  years  ago, 
I  made  a  strong  plea  for  billboard  control 
In  Pennsylvama. 

Because  of  the  change  in  John  and  Mary's 
thinking,  we  finally  have  it — Oovemor  Shapp 
signed  Act  No.  160  on  December  16,  1971 
controlling  outdoor  advertising. 


THE  20TH  ANNUAL  RURAL  LIFE 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  20th  Annual  Rural  Life  Conference 
was  held  last  month  at  Arkansas  Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical,  and  Normal  Col- 
lege in  Pine  Bluff. 

Delegates  were  privileged  to  hear  Mr. 
William  W.  Layton,  Director  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
relate  the  present-day  concerns  of  em- 
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ployment,  environment,  economic 
growth,  and  community  spirit  to  con- 
temporary rural  living. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Mr.  Layton's 
timely  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

UnUZINO    HCMAM    AND    Natdkal    Rxsottscxs 
FOB    COMMTTNTTT    DEVXLOPMZNT 

(By  William  W.  Layton) 
It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
much    appreciation    that    I    accepted    Dr. 
Parker's    Invitation    to    serve    as    keynote 
speaker  for  this  highly  important  20th  An- 
nual Rural  Life  Conference.  And  I  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  greatly  impressed 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  that  I 
see  evident  among  you.  I  am  also  much  im- 
pressed with  the  theme  of  this  Conference 
which    expresses    your    deep    concern    with 
working  for  community  betterment.  For  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Pres- 
ident Davis  and  Dr,  Parker  through  my  work 
in  Civil  Rights  as  Department  Contract  Com- 
pliance Officer  and  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  capacity  In  which 
I  served  for  six  years.  Dr.  Davis  and  I  have 
been  together  in  many  communities  of  this 
nation,  along  with  Jim  Hughes,  meeting  with 
Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel  In  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  task  of  providing  to  all 
citizens  the  full  and   equal   access   to   the 
programs  and  services  of  that  vital  agrlciil- 
tural  agency.  Our  assignments  have  even  In- 
cluded meetings  In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  dty 
that  Is  sometimes  described  as  "that  mental 
institution  run  by  the  inmates".  There  are 
also  strong  personal  reasons  why  this  Con- 
ference assignment  Is  so  meaningful  to  me. 
It  gives  me  an  opporttmlty  to  again  visit 
with  my  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Clifton  Roaf  and  my  three  grandchil- 
dren, one  of  whom  is  a  grandson — my  only 
grandson  and  namesake.  My  wife  and  I  spent 
the  past  Christmas  holiday  with  them  but  I 
brought  with  me  a  virus  Infection  (I  am  not 
sure   it  was  a  vicious  Washington  variety) 
and  as  a  result  I  spent  six  of  the  seven  days 
we  were  here  In  bed.  I  firmly  believe  that  If 
I  had  not  had  the  expert  care  of  Dr.  Bob 
Smith,  I  would  still  be  languishing  In  bed 
here  In  Pine  Bluff,  so  bad  was  the  "bug"  I 
had  or  rather  the  "bug"  that  had  me. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  be  visiting  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  Little  Rock  and  will 
review  with  them  their  equal  employment 
opportunity  program  which  is  geared  to  im- 
proving the  position  of  blacks  and  women  at 
all  levels  of  employment  In  the  Bank.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  on  Its 
way  to  becoming  a  fine  example  of  the  kind 
of  expanding  employment  opportunities  that 
Civil  Rights  Legislation  and  Presidential  Or- 
ders of  recent  years  envisioned.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  figures :  Negro  employment  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  (there  are  12  Reserve 
Banlcs  and  24  Branches  across  the  country) 
has  advanced  from  1,702  black  employees  or 
9.1%  of  the  total  employment  in  1966  to 
3,812  or  17.2%  of  the  total  Reserve  Bank 
employment  in  1971 .  Thus,  in  five  years  black 
employment  in  Federal  Reserve  Banks  has 
nearly  doubled  percentage  wise  and  more 
than  doubled  in  absolute  numbers.  The  most 
significant  feature  of  this  gain  is  that  the 
Improvement  Is  greater  in  the  qualitative 
aspect — that  Is  the  kinds  of  Jobs  blacks  are 
holding  In  the  banks — than  in  the  quanti- 
tative aspect  or  the  number  of  Jobs  they  are 
holding.  This  can  be  seen  in  a  rather  drama- 
tic way  when  we  note  that  in  1966  6.9%  of 
the  office  and  clerical  workers  In  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  were  black  and  in  1971  that  per- 
centage had  grown  to  18.4  or  nearly  three 
times  the  earlier  figrure.  Over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  unskilled  Negro  workers  de- 
creased from  62.6%  to  46.6%,  a  drop  of  17%. 
Now  that  Is  progress  where  it  counts  most, 
in  the  white  collar  Jobs  where  there  is  more 
money  power  to  be  combined  with  the  power 
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of  additional  numbers  of  black  employees. 
Put  another  way,  it  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable power  combinations  I  can  think  of 

green  power  plus  black  power.  That  combi- 
nation creates  a  force  which  If  coupled  with 
appropriate  amounts  of  astute  political 
power,  can  in  time  bring  black  America  Into 
full  participation  in  the  mainstream  of  ova 
national  life.  And  that,  my  friends,  is  really 
what  this  Conference  Is  all  about.  It  is  the 
pursuit  of  an  enlightened  capitalism.  And 
capitalism  is  the  only  ism  that  is  truly  com- 
patible with  the  economic  concepts  and  goals 
of  a  democracy.  Speaking  of  capitalism,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  concise  and  rather  htmiorous 
set  of  definitions  of  various  types  of  govern- 
ments that  I  heard  a  speaker  give  back  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  It  went  like  this: 

Suppose  you  are  a  small  farmer  and  you 
have  two  cows.  If  you  lived  under  a  socialist 
government,  you  would  be  required  to  keep 
one  of  the  cows  and  give  the  other  to  your 
neighbor. 

Under  Communism  the  government  would 
take  both  of  your  cows,  place  them  on  a 
coUective  farm  and  give  you  the  milk. 

Under  Fascism  the  government  would  take 
both  cows,  milk  them,  and  sell  you  the  milk. 
Under  Nazllsm  the  government  would  take 
both  of  your  cows  in  the  name  of  the  Puhrer 
then  shoot  you  to  keep  you  from  raising  any 
strenuous  objections. 

Under  New  Deallsm  the  government  would 
require  you  to  slaughter  one  of  the  cows, 
milk  the  remaining  cow,  then  throw  the  milk 
away. 

But  under  capitalism  my  friends  it  Is  quite 
clear  what  you  and  not  the  government 
would  do:  you.  of  course,  would  sell  one  of 
your  cows  to  a  neighbor,  buy  a  bull  and  thus 
take  the  first  step  towards  becoming  a  dairy 
farmer.  Now  as  for  me,  I  opt  for  capitalism 
and  I  believe  you  do  also.  But  maximizing 
the  range  of  choices  open  to  citizens  in  a  cap- 
italistic democracy  can  bring  some  confu- 
sion as  well  as  create  some  rather  intense 
lndlvid\ial  dilemmas.  Then  too,  absolute  in- 
dividual freedom  of  choice  in  our  society  can 
only  be  approximated.  It  can  never  be  fully 
attained.  For  there  are  impediments,  both  In 
the  individual  and  in  the  society,  such  as 
racial  and  religious  discrimination,  discrimi- 
nation based  on  one's  sex  or  where  one  lives 
or  what  one  has  In  material  possessions. 
These  impediments  often  thwart  and  stifle 
individual  Initiative  and  must  be  vigorously 
attacked  and  eliminated.  Material  resources 
cannot  be  effectively  utilized  for  individual 
or  for  community  development  unless  we  first 
have  our  human  resources  geared  to  accom- 
plishing the  task.  And  when  I  say  geared  I 
mean  adequately  equipped  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  attitude  towards  the  task  as  well 
as  our  technical  know-how  to  accomplish  It. 
For  in  a  nation  such  as  ours,  with  virtually 
any  goal  we  set  for  ourselves  attainable.  It 
Is  oxu:  VDill  to  do  and  not  the  way  we  do  it 
that  determines  whether  we  succeed  or  fall 
in  any  given  effort. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
with  you  on  this  occasion  the  various  kinds 
of  programs  of  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance available  to  you  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies.  Others  on  the  Conference 
agenda  far  more  knowledgable  in  that  area 
than  I  will  do  that.  And  you  will  have.  I  am 
sure,  ample  opportimlty  to  question  them 
and  lay  before  them  your  concerns.  As  key- 
noter I  want  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  shar- 
ing with  you  what  I  believe  are  the  requisites 
for  obtaining  the  kind  of  cooperation  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  objective  of  commu- 
nity development  and  without  which  I  be- 
lieve your  efforts  wiU  not  succeed.  First,  there 
must  be,  as  I  am  sure  there  is,  a  recognition 
by  you  that  competent  dynamic  leadership  is 
of  critical  Importance. 

I  believe  this  need  Is  fully  appreciated  by 
Arkansas  AM&N  College  as  evidenced  by 
Its  hosting  this  Conference  for  the  20th  time. 
But.   I   charge   you  that  leadersb^   to   be 
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effective  In  this  day  and  time  must  be  In- 
creasingly viable  and  increasingly  assertive. 
It  must  be  the  kmd  of  leadership  that  probes 
and  prods  and  Is  never  satisfied  with  just 
good  enough.  Leadership  based  on  a  com- 
mitment to  carve  for  itself  a  place  and  a 
role  In  every  community  within  this  state. 
And  it  requires  the  Infusing  of  a  spirit  of 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation  Into  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  academic  world  of 
the  college  campus  and  the  outside  prac- 
tical world  of  the  community  with  Its  prob- 
lems of  setting  priorities  and  allocating  crit- 
ically short  resources.  It  also  requires  being 
the  source  of  new  ideas.  Innovative  pro- 
cedures and  the  testing  of  new  method- 
ologies. I  would  only  add  to  this  thought 
something  tnat  an  old  man  with  whom  I 
had  many  conversations  said  to  me  many 
years  ago.  He  said,  pointing  his  finger  at  me, 
"Son,  If  you  are  going  to  make  mistakes,  and 
I  am  siire  you  wUl,  always  make  sure  that 
you  make  those  mistakes  going  ahead,  not 
going  in  reverse."  Or  as  Satchel  Page  once 
admonished,  "Dont  look  back,  something 
might  be  gaining  on  you."  So  the  creation 
of  a  leadership  that  Inspires  and  motivates 
people  must  be  the  first  step  If  efforts  to 
improve  our  communities  are  to  be  success- 
ful. Now,  what  follows  this  critical  first  step 
is  so  basic  and  so  fundamental  as  to  not  need 
enumerating  to  an  audience  such  as  you, 
well  versed  in  what  it  takes  to  ensure  suc- 
cessful results.  But  at  the  risk  of  taking 
the  proverbial  "coals  to  Newcastle"  let  me 
quickly  run  over  the  other  requisites.  They 
are:  First,  Identlfymg  and  quantifying,  in 
order  of  priority,  the  problems  and  needs  of 
your  conununity.  Next,  establishing  a  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  agencies.  Institu- 
tions and  individuals  who  can-^because  of 
public  mandate  or  civic  interest — assist  in 
your  efforts.  Then,  formulating  the  overall 
program  with  clearly  defined  objectives  and 
goals.  Next,  setting  the  specific  program  tar- 
gets with  a  time  table  for  each  target  and 
assigning  the  individual  tasks  to  those  best 
equipped  to  perform  them.  This  Is  the  place 
where  the  latent  talent  that  is  present  In 
every  community  should  be  Identified  and 
put  to  work.  It  only  requires  that  you  contact 
these  persons  and  assure  them  that  they 
have  an  Important  role  to  play.  Next  comes 
the  building  in  of  procedures  for  contlnu- 
oiisly  measuring  and  assessing  performance 
in  each  of  the  assigned  tasks  and  finally,  de- 
vising procedures  for  evaluating  and  report- 
ing the  overall  results  vis  a  vis  the  stated 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  program.  Several 
of  you  here  know  that  my  hobby  is  collect- 
ing original  autograph  letters  and  documents 
of  the  Civil  War  period  and  that  among  my 
collection  are  an  original  photograph  and 
autograph  document  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I,  of  course,  have  many  other  Items  that 
relate  to  Lincoln,  one  of  them  being  a  very 
old  post  card  containing  one  of  his  original 
quotations.  It  reado  as  follows : 
Do  not  worry;  Eat  three  square  meals  a  day; 
Say  your  prayers;  Be  courteous  to  your  cred- 
itors; Keep  your  digestion  good;  Exercise; 
Oo  slow  and  go  easy.  May  be  there  are  other 
things  that  yoxir  special  case  requires,  to 
make  you  happy,  but  my  friend,  these  I 
reckon,  wUl  give  you  a  good  lift." 

I  believe  that  what  I  am  discussing  with 
you  today  in  a  somewhat  detailed  manner  as 
to  how  we  can  work  together  for  conununity 
betterment  is  analogous  to  that  excellent 
homey  advice  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  the  Individual 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

As  this  nation  has  advanced  In  technologry, 
streamlining  the  processes  of  extracting  na- 
tural resources  from  the  land,  waters  and  sky 
and  bringing  efficiency  to  methods  of  produc- 
tion, our  human  problems  have  become  both 
Innumberable  and  complex.  We  have  been  so 
possessed,  yes,  even  obsessed,  with  the  desire 
to  exploit  our  natural  resources  for  private 
profit,  that  we  have  brought  about  a  perverted 
and  disharmonious  relationship  between  our- 
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selves  and  our  environment,  so  serious  that 
it  threatens  our  very  survival.  This  disastrous 
course  must  be  averted,  and  while  Congress 
can  create  environmental  protection  agencies 
and  programs,  and  the  President  and  others 
in  authority  can  issue  edicts  and  directives. 
If  we  are  to  be  saved  from  environmental 
disaster,  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  because  of 
action  we  take  at  the  local  community  level. 
We  must  demonstrate  in  this  environmental 
crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves  whether  we 
are  a  government  o/  and  by  the  people  as  well 
as  a  government  for  the  people.  For  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  a  government  of  and 
by  the  people  (citizens  participating  in  gov- 
ernment) to  that  extent  can  the  best  interest 
of  the  people — all  people — be  served. 

And  so  my  friends,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
challenge  to  us  in  this  Conference  is  crystal 
clear — it  is  the  challenge  of  survival  itself. 
What  we  needs  to  do  in  this  Conference  here 
in  Pine  Bluff  Is  resolve  to  meet  that  challenge 
through  the  best  possible  use  of  all  the  hu- 
man resources  in  every  community  across 
this  great  state.  And  we  should  treat  that 
commitment  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  pledge.  For 
the  natural  resources  of  our  earth  are  neutral; 
they  are  the  servants  and  we  are  tbe  master. 
They  are  utilized  or  not  utilized  to  the  extent 
that  we,  God's  highest  creation,  decide  they 
be  utilized.  This  can  be  for  good  or  for  ill; 
effective  or  ineffective;  productive  or  nonpro- 
ductive. It  is  our  decision  to  make.  For  only 
as  we  mobilize  human  talents  through  citizen 
involvement  assisted  by  the  financial  and 
programmatic  resources  of  government  at  all 
levels,  can  we  bring  our  local  communities  to 
the  fullest  possible  realization  of  the  great 
American  dream.  That  dream  is  now,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  providing  the  opportunities 
for  each  citizen  to  reach  his  highest  potential 
and  to  render  his  best  efforts,  however  limited 
those  efforts  might  be,  for  his  own  well-Delng 
and  the  well-being  of  all  the  people.  Is  that 
an  Impossible  dream?  From  me  the  answer  Is 
a  resounding  No  I 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


COMMERCE       SECRETARY       STANS 
LAUDED  FOR  HIS  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  praising  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Maurice  H.  Stans,  while  at  the 
same    time    regretting    his    resignation 
from  that  post.  The  President  summed 
up  my  personal  feelings  in  his  letter  to 
the  Secretary  dated  January  27,  1972,  in 
which  he  said : 
Hon.  Maukice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  I^Iaurt  :  I  have  your  letter  of  January 
17  tendering  your  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  I  will,  as  you  have  re- 
quested, accept  It  effective  on  or  about  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1972.  I  do  this  with  a  sense  of  both 
great  regret  and  profound  gratitude — regret 
because  you  are  leaving  a  post  in  which  you 
have  served  with  the  utmost  distinction  and 
gratitude  because  you  wUl  be  playing  a  key 
role  in  the  forthcoming  campaign. 

Your  three  years  of  leadership  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  been  a  source  of 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  me,  as  you  have 
given  that  vital  arm  of  the  national  govern- 
ment a  new  spirit  of  purpose  and  urgency 
to  match  the  needs  of  America  and  its  free 
enterprise  system.  When  I  nominated  you  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  I  did  so  because  I 
knew  our  country  demanded  the  experience 
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and  direction  which  you  were  uniquely 
equipped  to  offer.  This  you  have  done  in  the 
fullest  measure.  Your  superb  work  and  un- 
swerving dedication  have  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  now  well  on  the  road  to  a  new  era 
of  prosperity,  without  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  a  wartime  economy. 

For  many  years  you  have  been  by  my  side, 
ever  a  loyal  friend  and  wise  counselor,  and 
I  am  deeply  pleased  and  honored  that  you 
will  continue  to  be  there. 

As  you  leave  public  office,  you  can  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  have  served 
your  President,  your  country,  and  your  fel- 
low citizens  with  the  highest  skill  and  de- 
votion. Just  as  you  did  for  more  than  five 
years  under  President  Eisenhower.  Every 
American  who  values  the  very  best  in  gov- 
ernment has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  your 
participation. 

With    my    warmest    personal    regards    to 
Kathleen  and  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Stans'  leadership  was  clearly  indicated 
in  a  speech  he  presented  at  a  "unity  din- 
ner" sponsored  by  the  National  Maritime 
Council  for  all  elements  of  the  industry — 
seamen,  longshoremen,  shipowners,  op- 
erators, and  shippers.  He  called  for  imity 
in  the  maritime  industry  to  enable  it 
to  take  full  £idvantage  of  the  potential 
offered  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
gigantic  new  shipbuilding  program. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Stans'  remarks, 
I  insert  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Address  bt  the  Honorablx  Maurice  H. 
Stans 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
Is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  speak  to  leaders  in  our 
maritime  industry,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  appropriate  opportunity  to  do  so  than 
this  maritime  unity  dinner. 

During  these  past  three  years  I  have  devel- 
oped a  great  regard  for  all  the  elements  of 
your  industry — seamen,  longshoremen,  own- 
ers, operators,  builders  and  shippers — and 
the  progress  that  has  been  scored  by  and 
for  this  Industry  is  among  our  proudest 
achievements  in  these  first  three  years  of  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

That  is  not  said  as  a  political  statement  In 
a  political  year.  It  Is  said  with  pride  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

And  I  hope  the  regard  I  have  just  expressed 
will  be  heard  by  all  your  colleagues  In  this 
industry  across  the  country. 

issues 

This  evening  I  want  to  discuss  briefiy  with 
you  some  of  the  matters  in  which  all  of  us 
share  a  common  Interest. 

First  among  these  is  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, followed  closely  by  the  state  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  today.  Then  I 
wo\ild  like  to  examine  some  specific  futiire 
prospects  In  trade  which  may  interest  and 
concern  all  of  you — for  we  want  new  Ameri- 
can ships  to  sail  down  to  the  markets,  laden 
with  American  goods,  throughout  the  world. 

BCONOMT 

Ptrst  let  me  briefly  review  the  state  of  the 
economy.  This  is  a  matter  In  which  all  of  us 
have  a  common  concern,  because  we  are  all 
In  It  together. 

We  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  in  today's 
world  we  all  feel  the  effects  of  Inflation  and 
unemployment  together.  Just  as  we  all  share 
In  the  health  and  growth  of  the  economy 
when  it  is  prospering. 

Today  there  is  no  question  that  the  trends 
are  up;  we  have  crossed  the  line  between 
fighting  a  defensive  battle  against  inflation 
and  stagnation,   which  had  their  roots  for 
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back  In  the  economic  policies  of  the  Slztlee, 
and  we  have  entered  a  period  of  growth. 

This  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  proc- 
ess, and  It  required  the  drastic  efforts  of 
these  past  six  months.  It  will  require  more 
discipline  by  all  of  us  In  the  months  to 
oome. 

But  our  goal  now  Is  to  reach  a  condition 
of  economic  health  In  which  we  can  bring 
down  the  rate  of  Inflation,  bring  down  the 
iwte  of  unemployment,  and  accelerate  the 
economic  engine  of  American  enterprise,  to 
the  point  that  we  can  retxim  completely  to 
free  competitive  conditions  in  the  market- 
place and  at  the  bargaining  table. 

TRENDS 

We  are  hopeful  this  go€il  will  be  reached, 
even  this  year,  because  of  the  trends  that 
are  now  very  cleax  and  consistent. 

Personal  Income  continues  to  rise  to  new 
highs. 

Interest  rates  are  down. 

Consumer  spending  Is  Increasing.  Retail 
sales  are  up  10  percent  over  last  year. 

Orders  for  durable  goods  are  strong  and 
Industrial  production  Is  up. 

Business  capital  investments  are  rising, 
and  in  1972  businessmen  expect  an  Increase 
of  9  percent  in  new  plant  and  equipment. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  Is  at  a 
record  high,  and  Is  increasing  sharply. 

Hoiaslng  starts  are  setting  record  levels. 

The  composite  index  of  leading  Indicators 
has  Just  taken  another  sharp  increase,  con- 
tinuing to  point  to  economic  resurgence. 

The  Gross  National  Product  gained  at  a 
strong  annual  rate  of  more  than  6  percent 
In  the  fotirth  quarter  of  last  year,  and  In  the 
same  quarter  Inflation  was  held  to  a  rate  of 
1.5  percent,  which  was  the  slowest  rise  since 
the  mld-Slxtles.  In  short,  the  President's 
New  Eoonomlc  Policies  are  working. 

Unemployment  will  be  reduced,  and  all  of 
the  other  signlflcant  indicators  give  clefu-, 
firm  evidence  that  we  are  well  underway 
with  a  healthy  eoonomlc  expansion. 

MARITIME    PROGRESS 

With  the  nation's  economy  improving  gen- 
erally, I  believe  that  America's  maritime  fleet 
also  can  look  forward  to  the  best  health  It 
has  had  In  many  years. 

No  one  knows  better  than  all  of  you  here 
the  full  degree  of  its  recent  distress. 

President  Nixon  made  the  development 
of  a  new  program  one  of  his  first  priorities, 
and  all  of  us  connected  with  It  are  very 
proud  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  major 
achievements  of  his  Administration. 

This  program  has  had  the  greatest  possi- 
ble support  from  all  of  the  factions  In- 
volved— from  all  of  you,  as  builders,  man- 
agers, sailors,  dock  workers  and  shippers — 
and  your  support  Is  the  reason  why  t  mads 
Its  way  so  quickly  and  decisively  through 
Congress  and  onto  the  ways. 

The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  are  now  moving  Into  high  gear 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Andrew  Gibson. 

Today  we  can  measure  Its  progress  by  many 
standards  : 

I>uring  the  last  fiscal  year,  construction 
contraicts  were  signed  for  the  largest  amount 
of  commercial  shipbuilding  In  the  nation's 
history — $390  million  In  new  capital  com- 
mitments. 

The  American  shipbuilding  industry  began 
1972  with  55  merchant  ships  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order — the  largest  backlog  of 
commercial  tonnage  In  14  years.  Since  then 
12  new  Amerlcan-buUt  tankers  have  been 
ordered,  and  many  more  will  follow  in  the 
months  ahead. 

In  the  foreseeable  future  we  expect  the 
largest  single  order  ever  placed  for  the  build- 
ing of  commercial  ships  in  the  United 
States— $400  mUlion  to  buUd  sU  LNG  tankers 
In  American  yards. 

Our  maritime  policies  have  been  expanded 
to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
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can  flag  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  new 
ship  construction  on  the  Lakes  Is  expected. 

The  National  Maritime  Council  has  been 
created  to  bring  all  of  you  together,  repre- 
senting the  many  diverse  elements  of  this 
industry.  With  Just  a  minimum  of  govern- 
ment involvement,  this  group  Is  providing 
private  leadership  for  the  development  and 
promotion  of  a  strong,  competitive  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  are  achieving  all 
of  this  without  any  higher  costs  to  the  ship- 
per of  goods.  Our  rates  are  competitive  with 
those  of  other  maritime  nations,  and  our 
services  continue  to  improve  as  we  add  new 
generations  of  advance  design  ships  to  our 
fleet. 

Ar.AWK*    PIPEUNX 

Beyond  all  of  this,  the  potentials  for  your 
mdustry  are  perhaps  as  good  as  they  are  for 
any  industry  in  America. 

For  one  thing,  the  proposed  Trans -Alaska 
pipeline  offers  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
opportunity  for  new  cargoes  and  new  Jobs 
that  the  American  fleet  has  ever  had. 

A  fleet  of  some  30  new  super  tankers  wovild 
be  needed  to  carry  North  Slope  oU  from 
Southern  Alaska  to  the  West  Coast,  and 
constructing  them  would  piimp  an  estimated 
•1  billion  through  the  shipbuilding  Industry 
mto  the  economy. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  strongly  recom- 
mended the  approval  of  this  project.  Tte 
nation  needs  the  oil,  Alaska  meeds  the  Jobs, 
and  shipping  needs  the  cargoes. 

The  environmental  risks  are  clearly  recog- 
nized, and  we  must  bring  our  best  technology 
to  bear  to  protect  the  environment  against 
every  possible  danger.  But  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  do  so — and  when  the  minimized 
risks  are  weighed  against  the  great  need  for 
the  pipeline  and  its  potential  benefits,  I  am 
certain  that  it  muait  be  built. 

EXPORT   EXPANSION 

Second  In  your  great  potential  is  the  tre- 
mendous effort  we  are  making  to  expand 
American  exports. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  we  have  a  mandate  to  encourage 
imports  and  exports  in  American  flag  vessels. 

At  the  outset  of  1969  our  exports  were 
running  at  a  rate  of  about  $32  billion  a  year. 
At  that  time  we  set  a  goal  of  $50  bUllon  in 
exjxjrts  in  1973,  and  this  year  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  $48  billion  level. 

It  is  now  ^parent  chat  we  will  exceed  the 
950  billion  goca  by  a  substantial  amount 
next  year,  and  we  expect  the  rate  of  growth 
to  continue  substantially  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Our  achievements  up  to  this  point  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  a  number  of  steps 
we  have  taken  to  make  exporting  easier  and 
more  attractive  for  everyone  Involved,  in- 
cluding the  expansion  of  export  credit  and 
approval  of  the  DISC  proposal  as  an  export 
Incentive,  both  of  which  Congress  approved 
at  the  request  of  the  President. 

As  an  added  measure  of  our  effort,  I  per- 
sonally sent  letters  in  1970  and  1972  to  all 
of  America's  major  exporters  and  Importers, 
urging  them  to  use  American  flag  vessels  in 
their  overseas  trade. 

All  of  these  measiires  have  only  begun  to 
be  felt,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
develop  and  devise  new  means  of  Increasing 
our  exports  in  every  possible  way.  And  this 
Administration  will  continue  to  support  ex- 
isting cargo  preference  laws,  in  the  process. 

EAST-WEST   TRADE 

Third,  and  a  closely  related  potential,  is 
the  expansion  of  East-West  trade.  In  this 
we  have  made  a  very  signlflcant  beginning, 
and  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  opening 
major  new  markets  for  American  goods  and 
commodities. 

I^se  than  two  months  ago  I  returned  from 
the  Soviet  Union  where  I  met  with  Chair- 
man Kosygin  and  other  officials  of  his  gov- 
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emment,  Ifacluding  prolonged  conferences 
with  theySovlet  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade. 
We  dlscjiissed  the  posslbUltles  of  expanded 
commerce  between  our  two  countries,  and 
ways  of  removing  existing  obstacles  to 
greater  eoonomlc  ties  between  us. 

Assistant  Secretary  Gibson  also  Joined  with 
me  to  discuss  mutual  shipping  problems 
with  the  Soviets,  and  we  have  taken  steps 
toward  a  better  mutual  understanding  that 
woxUd  be  beneficial  to  American  ships. 

To  the  extent  that  political  considerations 
permit,  the  potential  for  expanded  trade  be- 
tween us  is  great.  This  begins  with  the  Soviet 
desire  to  purchase  substantial  quantities  of 
American  grain,  on  a  long-term,  multi-mil- 
lion dollar  basis. 

ADDED  PROSPECTS 

In  the  years  ahead  we  have  the  added 
prospect  of  exporting  liquified  natural  gas 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States, 
In  larg^  quantities.  When  the  time  comes 
and  political  circumstances  are  right,  there 
could  be  massive  use  of  American-built, 
American-flag  LNG  tankers  for  this  purpose! 

The  prospects  for  any  meaxiingful  trade 
with  Mainland  China  may  be  easier  to  read 
after  the  President's  visit  to  Peking  later  this 
month.  Pot  now,  they  are  too  obscure  to 
make  any  valid  forecasts. 

But  we  can  predict  a  rising  level  of  trade 
with  the  bloc  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
again  to  the  extent  permitted  by  political 
conditions.  We  are  constantly  in  the  process 
of  modifying  the  Export  Control  list,  as  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  and  on  the  basis  of  my 
own  talks  with  the  governments  of  Poland, 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia  I  believe  increased 
trade — with  all  its  benefits  to  American 
shipping — will  develop. 

CHANGES 

The  final  potential  that  I  want  to  mention 
briefly  lies  in  the  hope  of  bringing  down 
some  of  the  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  that 
have  built  up  over  the  past  decade. 

In  this  we  have  the  simple  goal  of  restoring 
world  commerce  to  a  condition  of  fair  trade 
undei^  reciprocal  competitive  rules  which  do 
not  discriminate  and  which  do  not  divide  the 
world  Into  hostile  trading  blocs. 

After  all  that  has  happened  and  been  writ- 
ten on  this  matter  in  the  past  two  years,  It 
is  now  beyond  saying  that  we  have  entered  a 
new  age  of  trade. 

The  rules  of  commerce  in  the  past  no 
longer  fit  the  conditions  of  today. 

The  relative  economic  strength  of  nations 
has  changed  radically. 

The  United  States  is  now  a  trade  deficit 
nation — by  $2  billion  last  year. 

And  we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  one  of 
the  moet  significant  developments  in  com- 
mercial history — the  Common  Market  expan- 
sion into  ten  nations.  Including  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  all  its  preferential  ties  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  beyond. 

REACTIONS 

We  need  to  meet  these  changes  with  sev- 
eral reactions. 

First,  American  business  must  re-sharpen 
its  own  competitive  skills,  and  put  its  great 
technological  abilities  to  work  faster  and 
more  productively  than  ever  before. 

Second,  American  labor  must  be  given  the 
tools  and  the  technology  to  increase  its  pro- 
ductivity, and  we  must  remove  the  artificial 
barriers  to  greater  productivity  that  have  cut 
into  our  competitive  abilities. 

Third,  we  must  persuade  our  trading  part- 
ners to  remove  or  modify  their  nontarlff  bar- 
riers to  commerce,  and  reverse  the  rising  tide 
of  discriminations.  We  must  reaffirm  our  own 
commitment  to  fair  and  open  trade,  and  ask 
for  the  same  affirmation  from  others. 

XTNDERSTANDING 

This  can  be  done.  We  have  called  for  a 
world  conference  to  deal  with  trade  problems, 
and  the  European  Community  has  indicated 
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its  willingneas  to  discviss  these  matters  in  the 
months  ahead. 

We  have  also  made  progress  toward  the 
resolution  of  some  of  o\u  differences  with 
Japan. 

But  we  can  and  must  do  more.  We  must 
have  an  understanding  by  our  own  people  at 
borne,  and  by  our  trading  friends  abroad,  that 
we  will  act  in  our  own  Interest,  because  a 
healthy  America  Is  in  the  wc«-ld's  best  In- 
terest, and  we  can  remain  economically 
healthy  only  If  trade  is  truly  fair  and  open. 

PROBLEMS 

If  we  bring  down  the  discriminatory  trade 
barriers  and  Improve  the  trade  understanding 
among  nations,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  shippers  It  serves  will  be  the 
primary  beneficiaries. 

Under  those  conditions,  your  potential  will 
have  no  limits. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  your  in- 
dustry's problems  are  served.  Obviously  they 
are  not.  The  headlines  from  the  West  Coast 
teU  the  story  of  Just  one  major  Impasse  to 
progress  that  continues  to  plague  us  all. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  varioiis  elements 
of  this  Industry  generally  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  take  aim  at 
each  other  across  barricades. 

The  only  way  Industry  and  its  allies  can 
realize  the  full  potential  that  now  exists  is 
to  stop  the  interfamlly  warfare  in  which 
everyone  gets  cut  and  bruised. 

The  comeback  that  has  been  started  can 
be  carried  out  only  if  all  sides  recognize  the 
mutual  advantages  of  technology,  and  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  achieving  contracts 
that  make  all  concerned  the  beneficiaries  of 
technology,  and  not  the  victims  of  It. 

The  President  has  made  It  possible  for  this 
industry  to  compete  again,  and  you  can  meet 
the  toughest  competition  in  the  world,  but 
all  of  his  efforts  will  not  achieve  one  addi- 
tional poimd  of  cargo  if  our  many  maritime 
interests  are  working  against  each  other  in- 
stead of  together. 

The  dollars  that  go  abroad  in  foreign  flag 
ships  will  never  oome  beck  unless  we  have  a 
healthy,  competitive  maritime  Industry  of 
our  own.  And  it  will  be  healthy  only  when 
the  spirit  of  this  unity  dinner  becomes  the 
fact  of  dally  practice. 

CONCLITSION 

This  dinner  signifies  that  these  very  wel- 
come and  Important  changes  are  coming 
about  within  the  maritime  Industry. 

It  signals  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
chronic  problems  and  internal  strife. 

Each  generation  of  Americans  has  passed 
on  to  the  next  a  better  and  stronger  America. 

The  spirit  of  vmlty  here  tonight  indicates 
that  this  industry,  at  least,  will  not  break 
the  tradition  now.  It  will  not  be  the  first  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  legacy  it  leaves. 

In  a  short  time  this  nation  will  have  been 
in  existence  for  200  years.  For  two  centuries 
our  ships  have  played  one  of  the  proudest 
roles  in  carrying  our  goods,  and  our  competi- 
tive spirit,  and  our  prestige,  around  the 
world. 

They  must  do  so  again. 

For  our  nation's  economic  strength — we 
need  a  fleet  second  to  none. 

For  our  national  defense — we  need  ships 
that  are  second  to  none. 

For  building  bridges  to  the  world,  and 
going  through  the  trade  barriers  to  peace — 
we  need  a  maritime  service  that  is  second  to 
none. 

It  has  been  a  proud  thing  to  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  during  the  period  that 
this  great  Industry  has  begun  to  restore 
itself. 

It  has  been  a  proud  thing  to  see  you 
coming  together  again,  and  to  sense  the  re- 
vival of  your  competitive  strength  and  spirit. 

It  Is  a  good  time  to  say  "well  done" — and 
Godspeed. 
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HENRI  M.  HALL  LEAVES  LOFTY 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  LEGACY 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
and  illiistrious  career  came  to  an  end  with 
the  tragic  death  in  an  auto  crash  on 
February  2,  1972,  of  Mr.  Henri  M.  HaU, 
of  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

He  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  area's 
most  distinguished  families  whose  name 
was  sjmonjnmous  with  community  serv- 
ice; and  his  devotion  to  church  and  civic 
affairs  have  left  a  lofty  mark  which  will 
be  dlfBcult  to  match. 

A  graduate  of  Hanrard  University  In 
1906,  he  soon  became  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  family  newspaper  en- 
terprise which  has  become  the  James- 
town Post-Journal,  one  of  New  York 
State's  leading  dailies. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Dailies,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  American 
Press  Association,  and  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

He  gave  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  scores  of  endeavors  wliich  won 
for  him  a  host  of  deserved  honors.  He 
was  active  in  banking,  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Jamestown  Furniture  Market 
building  and  a  devoted  supporter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  serving  this  organization  in 
many  key  capacities  for  more  tlian  60 
years,  earning  him  the  appellation  "Mr. 
Red  Cross." 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
was  warden  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church  and  in  1962  received  the  coveted 
Bishop  Medal. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Jamestown  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  served  for  6  years  on  the  board  of 
the  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 4 

In  1959,  he  was  awarded  the  Brother- 
hood Citation  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  for  his  efforts  in 
helping  to  achieve  racial  understanding. 

He  was  active  In  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity for  65  years  and  was  a  33d  degree 
Mason.  In  1953,  he  was  singled  out  to 
receive  the  Bronze  Keystone  award  by 
the  Boys  Club  of  America  for  his  contri- 
butions to  youth. 

For  52  years  he  maintained  an  un- 
broken membership  £ind  attendance  rec- 
ord in  the  Jamestown  Rotary  Club,  which 
he  helped  foimd  in  1919. 

His  death  Is  a  grievous  loss  for  the 
community.  I  am  offering  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  in  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal,  which  pays  tribute  to  this  man, 
who  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all : 

Henri  M.  Hau,  Epitomized  Vital  Commtjnitt 
Service 

Few  men  in  the  long  history  of  Jamestown 
epitomized  more  faithfully  the  true  meaning 
of  dedicated  community  service  than  Henri 
M.  Hall.  For  well  over  a  half  century  bis  dedi- 
cation to  all  facets  of  the  common  good  was 
legendary. 

He  was  concerned  with  people  and  his 
activity  was  of  prodigious  assistance  to  every 
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worthy  cause.  As  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
former  Jamestown  Evening  Journal  he 
wielded  for  many  years  an  infiuence  that  re- 
fiected  the  best  traditions  of  Journalism.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  he  exercised 
statewide  infiuence  in  his  profession  through 
the  years.  He  held  executive  posts  in  three 
state  publishers  groups. 

He  received  many  honors  from  many 
sources  but  he  accepted  them  graciously. 
His  capacity  for  service  to  all  civic,  fraternal, 
church  and  other  community  betterment  ef- 
fects was  but  a  refiectlon  of  the  personality 
of  a  distinguished  civic  leader. 

His  tragic  death  has  shocked  the  entire 
community. 

A  member  of  one  of  Jamestown's  distin- 
gulshed  families  he  was  the  eldest  of  five 
sons  of  Frederick  P.  and  Lucy  Mason  Hall. 

The  honors  accorded  this  distinguished 
citizen  were  many,  refiectlng  his  capacity  for 
community  service.  Active  In  the  Masonic 
fraternity  for  66  years,  in  aU  its  branches, 
he  was  coroneted  a  33d  degree  Mason  in  1952. 
In  1959  he  was  honored  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  50  years  of  outstanding  service.  The 
same  year  he  received  a  citation  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
in  recognition  of  long  and  faithful  service  to 
the  community.  The  Jamestown  Rotary  Club, 
of  which  he  was  the  last  surviving  charter 
member  honored  him  last  year  at  "Henri  M. 
Hall  Day"  for  his  52  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice and  as  a  past  president. 

His  church,  St.  Luke's  Episcopal,  made  him 
warden  emeritus  in  recognition  of  many  years 
service.  He  was  also  given  the  Bishop's  Award 
for  his  year?  of  witness  and  service  to  God 
and  His  Chi^h.  One  of  the  church's  beauti- 
ful stained  |^ass  windows  was  given  by  Mr. 
Hall  in  memory  of  his  parents. 

His  passing  illustrates  the  heritage  one  man 
can  leave  to  a  grateful  community. 


JUDGE  J.  CULLEN  GANEY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF  FKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  R<X)NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  Federal  jurist,  J.  Cullen 
Ganey,  a  man  of  unique  legal  perspective 
and  a  close  personal  friend  for  many 
years. 

Judge  Ganey.  who  died  on  Stmday, 
February  6  in  Philadelphia,  served  east- 
em  Pennsylvania  in  various  capacities 
for  44  years.  During  his  career  he  served 
as  Northampton  County  district  attor- 
ney, county  solicitor,  assistant^  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvsmia,  district  attorney  and  dis- 
trict judge.  In  1961,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  named  Judge  Ganey  to  the 
Third  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
where  he  remained  imtil  his  retirement 
in  1966.  Even  in  retirement  he  remained 
available  for  special  assignments  such  as 
the  determination  of  ownership  of  Great 
Salt  Lake. 

Judge  Ganey,  formerly  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  Is  best  known  for  his  role  in  a  price- 
fixing  trial  of  electrical  equipment  man- 
ufacturers in  which  he  fined  29  com- 
panies nearly  $2  million  and  sentenced 
several  of  the  defendants  to  20  days  in 
jail. 

Judge  Ganey  was  a  man  of  boundless 
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energy  and  rare  talent,  which  is  reflected 
in  his  steady  rise  in  the  judicial  ranks  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  His  passing  sad- 
dens all  who  knew  him.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Gorman  Ganey  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Kelly. 


TRANSPORTATION   DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF   1972 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  individ- 
ual agencies  we  have  the  greatest  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world.  We  have  a 
bold  and  formidable  Interstate  Highway 
System,  a  great  network  of  airlanes,  and 
a  long-time  sturdy  freight  system  on  the 
railroads. 

Individually,  they  are  great.  Together, 
they  comprise  perhaps  our  biggest 
blunder. 

Not  enough  collective,  cohesive,  coher- 
ent thought  has  been  given  to  a  truly  bal- 
anced National  Transportation  System. 
When  it  comes  to  the  whole  picture,  this 
Nation  has  taken  a  back-alley  approach. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  back  alleys  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  are  in  better  shai>e  than  is  our  na- 
tional system. 

Name  me  a  big  city  that  is  not  clogged 
and  fuming  with  automobiles  driven  by 
ragged  and  bewildered  drivers. 

Name  me  an  airport  that  is  not  fast  ap- 
proaching the  redllne  danger  level  of  too 
many  planes,  too  few  runways,  and  not 
enough  air  trafiBc  controllers.  Pilots 
everywhere  look  over  their  shoulder  in 
the  landing  approach. 

Tell  me  it  is  not  so  that  some  of  our 
interstate  highways  have  actually  raped 
the  landscape  and  in  some  cases,  even 
caused  flooding  because  they  make  a 
man-made  dike  in  the  way  of  heaven's 
waters. 

Tell  me  where  the  trains  run  on  time — 
or  rim  at  all.  Explain  to  me  how  we  can 
put  a  man  on  the  moon — yet  we  still  can- 
not get  him  across  town,  home  from 
work,  in  time  for  supper. 

One  by  one,  our  systems  do  the  job. 
Together,  they  do  not. 

This  is  a  transportation  shame.  More 
than  a  shame,  it  is  a  national  tragedy. 
Transportation— getting  there  and 
back — afifects  us  all.  everyone:  Prom  the 
poor  man  trying  to  catch  a  city  bus  to 
work,  to  the  commuter,  to  the  manufac- 
turer with  his  goods  drydocked  some- 
where, to  Henry  Kissinger  off  on  another 
secret  mission. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  this  Nation  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  some  exciting  discoveries  in 
transportation.  In  ftict,  the  most  excit- 
ing changes  to  come  in  this  next  decade 
will  come  in  the  form  of  transportation. 
No  other  problem,  no  other  crisis  totally 
arects  us  all,  rich  and  poor  alike.  No 
other  critical  area  has  the  need  for  fast, 
effective  solutions. 

In  the  years  since  this  Nation  was 
founded  by  a  traveller  who  was  off  course, 
we  have  made  magnificent  strides  in  in- 
dividual modes  of   transportation.   We 
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have  developed  the  most  prodigious — at 
times  bodacious — individual  systems  in 
the  world.  Each  system — rails,  planes, 
and  highways — has  vastly  out-stripped 
their  greatest  expectations. 

In  our  growth  years  as  a  nation,  each 
individual  system  competed  vibrantly 
with  the  other.  And  this  was  good.  Each 
system  vied  to  grow  stronger  than  the 
other  in  the  true  spirit  of  American  free 
enterprise.  However,  as  the  individual 
systems  began  to  compete,  inequities 
cropped  up  which  cried  for  correction. 

Regulations  were  introduced.  The  ob- 
jective was  the  illusive  "balance." 

As  the  years  rolled  by,  we  fotmd  regu- 
lations imposed  on  top  of  regiilations. 
The  balance  and  counterbalance  has 
grown  unwieldly,  and  at  times  ridiculous, 
tottering  on  the  scales  with  the  best  com- 
plex horse  and  buggy  tliinking  offsetting 
mediocre  computer  and  space  age  logic. 

Regulations,  over-regulation,  has  be- 
come so  much  the  watchword  that  there 
is  some  serious  consideration  to  stepping 
backward  to  the  law  of  the  frontier:  De- 
regulation, let  the  strongest  survive. 

The  fact  is — each  system  hunted  for 
its  own  solution.  There  was  not  planning 
enough  for  a  coordinated  approach.  We 
did  not  recognize,  or  chose  not  to  admit, 
that  there  was  a  need  for  an  integrated, 
balanced  national  transportation  system. 

No  longer  can  we  be  content  to  put 
legislative  bandaids  on  individual  sys- 
tems. Today,  we  must  treat  the  whole 
body. 

We  must  tie  the  systems  together.  The 
time  has  come  to  establish  in  fact — not 
in  words — a  truly  national  system,  a  truly 
national  approach.  We  have  run  out  of 
space  for  the  superhighways.  The  air- 
ways are  clogged.  The  iron  wheel  is 
groaning  on  the  iron  rail. 

And  the  greatest  of  all — mass  transit — 
has  been  tiirust  into  our  legislative  living 
rooms.  It  was  hurled  upon  us — unwanted 
and  without  heirs,  ancestry,  or  funds. 
Sadly,  our  search  for  a  solution  has  been 
too  timid. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  taken 
the  helm  in  many  cases.  We  have  stepped 
into  a  leadership  vacuimi  to  give  some 
direction. 

In  1946,  we  enacted  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Development  Act. 

In  1956,  we  created  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

In  1965,  we  authorized  the  OflSce  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation. 

In  1966,  we  created  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

In  1968,  we  gave  life  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Agency. 

Most  recently,  in  1970,  we  set  into  mo- 
tion the  National  Railway  Passenger 
Corporation. 

All  this  legislation,  all  this  money,  all 
this  effort  was  tantamount  to  recognition 
that  we  do  have  a  national  transporta- 
tion problem — and  we  do  not  have  a  clear 
national  transportation  system. 

Obviously,  while  our  approach  has 
merit  and  has  been  a  finger  in  the  dike, 
it  has  been  fragmented.  It  is  like  using  a 
magnifying  lens  with  a  cracked  glass. 
Obviously,  there  has  not  been  nearly 
enough  emphasis  on  coordination — be- 
tween and  among  the  various  modes — or 
research,  development,  and  plarming. 
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The  President  came  close,  but  still  shy 
of  the  mark  in  his  recent  budget  message. 
He  has  recommended  an  estimated  50 
percent  increase  in  research  and  devel- 
opment spending.  Also,  he  recommended 
a  university  grant  program  to  utilize  the 
resources  in  our  transportation  develop- 
ment. 

I  salute  the  President  for  this — but  we 
ask  for  more.  More  money  and  more 
coordination.  More  money  alone  is  not 
the  answer.  To  effectively  use  the  money, 
we  must  bring  all  the  research — all  the 
pilot  programs — all  the  experiments  into 
sharp  focus. 

I  can  cite  you  a  day-by-day  example 
of  what  I  mean:  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  involved  in  research, 
development,  planning,  and  demonstra- 
tion projects — yet  each  has  only  general 
knowledge  of  what  the  other  is  doing. 
They  pass  or  develop  like  ships  in  the 
night  while  the  public  waits  for  the  bus 
that  never  comes. 

Specifically,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  its  own  planning  and 
research  activities. 

So  does  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

And  so  with  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, along  with  the  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation. 

Likewise  with  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration.  And  this 
theme  is  repeated  time  and  again  in 
various  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  keeping  score  on 
the  scorekeeper? 

Although  there  is  a  sincere  effort 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  these 
various  jurisdictions,  there  is  no  clear 
coordination,  no  real  authority,  no  real 
muscle.  There  is  no  substantial  national 
transportation  policy,  even  though  all  of 
us  are  aware  that  last  year  the  DOT 
published  a  report  entitled  "A  National 
Transportation  Policy." 

It  was  little  more  than  a  statement 
that  we  need  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  expense  of  some 
dedicated  and  experienced  officials  at 
these  agencies,  we  have  tried  to  put  some 
meaningful  force  behind  words;  we  feel 
we  have  to  hammer  home  again  and 
again  the  need  for  a  20th-century  ap- 
proach to  an  old,  old  problem.  Under- 
stand, we  are  not  criticizing  the  work 
these  agencies  have  done.  Some  of  it  has 
great  significance.  I  am  criticizing  what 
they  have  not  done,  and  they  have  not 
coordinated  enough.  I  fuss  not  with  the 
people,  but  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  offer  what  many 
of  us  think  could  be  a  solution. 

This  bill  would  create  a  Transportation 
Development  Administration  which 
would  operate  within  the  DOT  on  a  par 
with  other  administrations  like  the  FAA, 
PRA,  and  others. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Development  Administration  would 
be  responsible  for  all  research,  develop- 
ment, plarming,  and  demonstration — ex- 
cept Maritime  Commission.  The  other 
existing  administrations  would  be  in 
charge  of  their  own  actual  operations 
and  would  continue  to  administer  capital 
grant  programs. 
Before  eyebrows  are  raised,  I  assure 
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you  that  this  bill  makes  no  attempt  to 
change  the  present  operation  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  or  the  airport  trust 
fund,  or  to  reduce  the  amounts  spent  by 
the  various  agencies  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. Instead,  the  appropriations 
are  increased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not  just 
an  idea;  it  has  teeth.  To  insure  future 
coordination,  2  years  after  the  effective 
enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  not  approve  studies 
pertaining  to  technological  assessment 
and  forecasting,  transportation  priori- 
ties, regional  or  carrier  development, 
feasibility  or  technological  develop- 
ment— nor  shall  the  Secretary  approve 
research,  development,  or  demonstration 
projects  involving  the  study,  design, 
construction,  trials,  acceptance,  and  in- 
troduction of  new  or  improved  transpor- 
tation systems  unless  they  have  been  co- 
ordinated through  the  Transportation 
Development  Administration. 

Clearly,  through  coordination,  we  will 
get  more  value  from  the  money  we  are 
now  spending  or  will  spend  in  the  future. 
Obviously,  with  this  cog.  the  wheel  will 
turn  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  passed  when 
we  can  use  one-dimensional  thinking 
and  consider  separately  a  new  rail  sys- 
tem, or  a  new  highway  or  a  new  airport. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  how  one 
affects  the  other.  We  must  think  of  how 
to  move  people  and  goods  from  door  to 
door.  We  must  build  transportation  sys- 
tems that  complement  each  other. 

One  big  think  tank.  One  big  idea  that 
is  put  together  from  smaller  ideas.  One 
big  umbrella. 

That  is  what  we  need. 

Let  us  lace  together  the  dreams  and 
schemes  and  efforts  of  10  different  agen- 
cies. Let  us  put  an  administrator  in 
charge.  Let  us  give  him  more  money, 
strength,  and  authority. 

I  submit  that  the  most  Important  thing 
we  can  do  today  is  to  start  at  the  begin- 
ning— the  coordination  of  research,  de- 
velopment, planning,  and  demonstration 
in  one  new  agency — the  Transportation 
Development  Agency. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  W. 
ANDREWS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
sad  duty  for  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  to  aimounce 
to  this  House  that  his  colleague  and  dear 
friend,  George  W.  Andrews  of  the  Third 
District  of  Alabama,  had  passed  away 
on  Christmas  Day  of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  one  of  us  in  this 
House  lost  a  notable  friend  in  that  pass- 
ing. I  came  to  know  George  Andrews 
principally  through  my  own  work  with 
him  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  was  a  man  of  infinite  resources  with 
a  remarkably  keen  mind  and  with  an 
understanding  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  imexcelled  in  our 
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time.  He  had  a  passion  to  serve  the 
people  of  America  with  all  the  talents 
which  God  had  first  given  him,  and 
which  he  had  then  cultivated  to  such  a 
heroic  degree. 

The  testimony  of  his  constituents'  re- 
gard for  George  Andrews  can  be  seen  in 
the  overwhelming  margins  of  victory  he 
posted  since  he  was  first  elected  while 
serving  in  the  Pacific  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  The  testament  of  his 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  may  be 
learned  from  the  words  of  so  many  of  his 
friends  who  admired  him  so  much  and 
who  will  remember  him  with  such 
warmth. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  our  work  here 
in  the  Congress  that  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted almost  daily  with  crises  and 
with  momentus  decisions.  I  remember  so 
often  when  the  problems  seemed  almost 
unbearable  how  George  Andrews  could 
turn  and  with  one  touch  of  gentle  humor 
could  somehow  put  the  whole  world  back 
into  focus  again. 

I  will  miss  him.  He  was  a  fine  and  in- 
deed a  noble  man.  This  Nation  will  miss 
him  because  he  gave  this  Nation  all  that 
he  had  in  full  measure.  The  State  of 
Alabama  has  given  us  many  distin- 
guished men  in  the  past.  Now  they  can 
add  the  name  of  George  W.  Andrews  to 
that  roster  of  distinction.  He  brought 
new  glory  to  the  people  who  were  wise 
enough  to  send  him  to  serve  the  Nation 
here  in  the  Congress. 

My  deep  sympathy  to  his  family. 


SEATTLE  BLOOD  BANK  CUTS  COST 
AND  RISK  OP  INFECTION 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  3  months  I  have  had  a  number  of 
disapproving  things  to  say  about  the  way 
some  blood  banks  operate  in  this  coun- 
try. I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  and  I 
want  to  reemphasize  that  not  all  blood 
banks  deserve  to  be  tarred  with  this 
brush. 

There  are  hundreds  of  dedicated,  vol- 
imteer,  nonprofit  blood  banks  in  this 
coimtry  who  provide  this  indispensable 
fluid  to  their  fellow  man  safely,  and  at 
minimum  cost.  An  outstanding  example 
of  such  a  blood  bank  is  the  King  County 
Central  Blood  Bank  in  Seattle. 

I  have  heard  crys  of  selfless  anguish 
from  some  commercial  blood  banks  who 
contend  that  restricting  their  use  of  paid 
wino,  transient,  and  derelict  blood  do- 
nors will  cause  a  severe  blood  shortage. 
The  success  of  the  King  County  bank  in 
serving  the  total  needs  of  this  major 
city  with  nothing  but  volunteer  donors 
soundly  refutes  their  argument.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  review  the  article  that 
follows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for  us 
to  go  on  condoning  the  profiteering  from 
sick  and  destitute  donors  prevalent  in 
commercial  blood  banking  today.  To  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  scourge  of  serum 
hepatitis  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  by 
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law  what  we  should  have  been  doing  all 
along.  We  are  going  to  have  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  gross  and  horribly  dangerous 
use  of  paid  skid  row  donors,  and  all  of 
us  are  going  to  have  to  donate  more 
blood.  Years  of  neglect  have  left  us  no 
alternative. 

The  National  Blook  Bank  Act,  H.R. 
11828,  would  bring  tliis  problem  under 
control  in  a  safe  and  effective  manner.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pressing 
for  its  enactment. 
The  aforementioned  art;icle  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27, 1971  ] 
SEATTT.K  Blood  Bank  Cttts  Cost 
AND  Risk  of  Infection 
(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 
Skattlb. — When  paUents  need  blood  here, 
their  physicians  say  they  get  it  for  the  least 
cost  anywhere  In  the  country  and  with  a 
mlnlmlal  risk  of  contracting  hepatitis,  a  se- 
rious and  sometimes  fatal  liver  Infection  that 
is  becoming  a  growing  national  public  health 
problem. 

Health  officials  say  that  the  Seattle  pro- 
gram's success  stems  from  a  combination  of 
the  attitude  of  doctors  and  citizens,  who 
regard  human  blood  as  a  community  asset 
and  not  as  a  commercial  product  for  profit, 
and  an  efScient  blood  bank  system  that 
serves  everyone  in  greater  Seattle's  32  hos- 
pitals. 

Seattle's  blood  bank  system  has  an  ex- 
cellent International  reputation.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  model  by  some  experts. 

In  a  widely  acclaimed  book.  "The  Gift 
Relationship,"  published  by  Pantheon  Books 
of  New  York  City.  Prof.  Richard  M.  Tltmuss, 
a  sociologist  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science,  called  the  King 
County  Central  Blood  Bank  in  Seattle  "one 
of  the  best  organized  and  effective  blood 
banks"  in  the  United  States. 

When  a  patient  needs  a  transfusion,  sev- 
eral drops  of  its  blood  are  put  In  a  glass  tube 
and  sent  to  a  blood  bank  laboratory  for  tests 
called  "tjrpe  and  cross-match."  This  is  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  fatal  transfusion 
reaction  resulting  from  mismatching  the 
patient's  and  donor's  blood.  Mismatched 
blood  can  kill  within  minutes. 

Then,  after  tests  are  made  to  Insure  the 
compatibility  of  the  donor's  and  patient's 
blood  types,  plastic  bags  of  the  donor's  blood 
are  sent  by  taxi-cab  to  the  hospital. 

In  other  ciUee,  blood  is  generally  collected 
and  tested  in  each  hospital,  not  in  a  central 
laboratory.  Here,  Just  a  main  laboratory  and 
a  smaller  satellite  facility,  both  rim  by  the 
private,  nonprofit  King  Ootmty  Central  Blood 
Bank,  do  120,000  tests  for  the  transfusions 
needed  by  its  residents  and  outsiders  who  are 
referred  as  patients  to  its  medical  centers. 

Blood  bank  officials  said  that  such  cen- 
tralized, nonprofit  testing  eliminated  the 
large  profits  that  hospitals  and  doctors  can 
make  in  other  cities. 

Further,  blood  bank  officials  say  they  do 
not  pay  any  donors,  and  are  able  to  meet 
the  entire  community's  needs  without  rely- 
ing on  commercially  acquired  blood  or  the 
Red  Cross'  voluntary  oollections  made  else- 
where. 

Though  voluntary  blood  banks  that  do  not 
pay  donors  exist  in  many  other  cities,  they 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  their  entire  com- 
munity as  does  Seattle's. 

The  difference,  doctors  said,  Is  that  just 
one  blood  bank  collects,  tests  and  distributee 
all  the  blood  for  all  the  patients  in  all  the 
hospitals  in  greater  Seattle. 

By  strict  control  over  blood  collection,  the 
self-sustaining  Seattle  blood  bank  says  it  can 
minimize  the  risk  of  hepatitis  by  screening 
out  drug  addicts  who  have  a  high  Incidence 
of  the  disease  and  who  often  sell  their  blood 
to  buy  drugs. 

The  Seattle  blood  bank  director.  Dr.  Dennis 
M.  Donohue,  said  in  an  interview  that  the 
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bank  charges  (10.50  for  a  transfusion  of  red 
blood  cells  and  #5.60  for  one  unit  of  AHG, 
the  critical  blood  factor  that  prevents  hemo- 
philiacs from  bleeding  to  death. 

"Our  charges  are  at  least  half  of  what 
they  are  anywhere  else,"  Dr.  Donohue  said, 
adding,  "I  don't  know  of  another  American 
city  that  doesn't  rely  to  some  extent  on  paid 
donors." 

In  New  York  City,  for  a  contrasting  exam- 
ple, more  than  half  of  the  blood  transfused 
comes  from  paid  donors,  many  of  whom  are 
drug  addicts. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  the  risk 
of  a  patient  getting  hepatitis  from  a  trans- 
f vision  Is  up  to  15  times  greater  If  he  receives 
blood  obtained  from  paid  rather  than  volun- 
teer donors. 

A  commercial  concern  that  has  no  connec- 
tions with  the  King  County  Central  Blood 
Bank  buys  blood  plasma  from  people  In 
Seattle  and  sells  It  for  use  elsewhere  In  the 
country. 

So  successful  has  the  Seattle  program 
been  that  earlier  this  month  officials  dropped 
the  $25  replacement  fee  that  they  bad 
charged  patients  for  each  unit  of  blood  they 
did  not  have  replaced.  This  new  action  runs 
counter  to  a  national  trend  of  raising  such 
fees. 

"We  prefer  to  collect  blood  for  blood  rather 
than  to  collect  money,"  Dr.  Donohue  said, 
and  then,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  added: 

"When  you  collect  money  Instead  of  blood, 
what  do  you  do  with  the  money?" 

Blood  donation  must  be  regarded  not  Just 
as  an  Individual  responsibility  but  also  that 
of  the  entire  community.  Dr.  Donohue  said, 
and  accordingly  another  state  or  the  Red 
Cross  cannot  be  expected  to  Eissiune  part  of 
a  local  community's  responsibility. 

"No  patient  has  bled  to  death,  countless 
lives  have  been  saved  and  no  surgery  has  had 
to  be  postponed  under  the  Seattle  system," 
Dr.  Donohue  said.  He  concluded  that  a  simi- 
lar all-volunteer  donor  system  could  be 
adopted  by  many  other  American  cities. 


ENDING  THE  TELEPHONE  TAX  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVlffl 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  provide 
individuals  over  the  age  of  65  with  a  tax- 
able income  below  $6,500  per  year  with 
a  credit  on  their  Federal  taxes  against 
the  telephone  tax. 

We  in  Congress  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  problems  faced  by 
older  Americans.  Just  tliis  week  we 
passed  legislation  that  would  set  up  a 
national  nutrition  program  for  older  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  good  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Liist  year  I  conducted  a  hearing  in  my 
Congressional  District,  prior  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  that  brought 
out  many  older  peoi^e  to  testify  about 
the  difflculties  they  encounter  every  day. 
The  witnesses  spoke  about  isolation  and 
sepwiration  from  friends  and  relatives. 
Poor  transportation  services,  the  high 
cost  of  traveling,  and  physical  handicaps 
were  some  of  the  factors  the  witnesses 
talked  about  in  relation  to  their  prob- 
lems. Of  course,  most  of  them  live  on 
fixed  incomes  that  do  not  keep  pace  with 
rising  costs. 

One  of  my  constituents,  a  widow  who 
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lives  alone,  recently  wrote  me  a  letter 
that  tells  about  her  problems  and  sug- 
gests a  small  measure  that  we  in  Con- 
gress could  take  that  would  be  of  some 
help  to  older  people.  She  writes. 

Dear  Conorxssiian  Dow:  Is  there  any  pos- 
sible way  for  us  Senior  Citizens  to  have  some- 
thing done  about  the  high  taxes  on  tele- 
phones? Counting  the  city.  State  and  Fed- 
eral taxes.  It  is  over  a  dollar  a  month.  The 
Federal  tax  seems  very  high  to  us. 

A  telephone  Is  not  a  luxury  but  a  neces- 
sity, more  so  to  us  who  live  alone  and  on  a 
very  limited  income. . . . 

I  think  this  lady's  letter  tjrpifles  the 
problems  of  older  people.  One  dollar  a 
month  means  a  great  deal  to  her.  Ob- 
viously, for  an  older  person  who  may 
have  a  physical  handicap,  the  telephone 
is  an  absolute  necessity — it  quite  often 
is  their  only  link  to  vital  health  and  pub- 
lic services,  or  to  distant  fri^ids  and 
relatives. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  for  these  older  peo- 
ple in  a  difficult  financial  position  for  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  taxes  paid  on 
their  telephone  service.  I  think  this  is  a 
measure  to  meet  an  urgent  need.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  Federal  telephone  tax 
was  enacted  as  a  wartime,  emergency 
measure  to  discourage  the  use  of  tele- 
phones and  because  telephones  were  then 
considered  a  luxury.  Also,  the  Federal 
communications  tax  is  scheduled  to  be 
gradually  phased  out  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod ending  in  1983.  Exempting  the  old 
people  now  would  not  create  any  appreci- 
able revenue  loss,  especially  because  the 
law  will  be  defimct  in  a  decade.  More- 
over, the  telephone  tax  is  regressive  be- 
cause it  Is  a  direct  tax  on  services  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  income 
of  the  perscHi  who  uses  the  telephone. 

One-fourth  of  the  people  over  65,  or 
5  million  older  Americans,  live  in  house- 
holds with  income  below  the  poverty 
level.  Despite  the  fact  that  oldsters  often 
suSer  from  chronic  illnesses,  95  percent 
live  outside  of  institutions.  Yet  many  of 
them  have  locomotion  problems  which 
prevent  them  from  having  the  same  de- 
gree of  mobiUty  which  younger  people 
have. 

So,  we  have  a  situation  where  a  group 
of  our  population  shares  some  common 
characteristics  which  create  a  need  for 
relief:  Low  income,  isolation  and  poor 
mobility.  Oivlng  these  older  people  a 
credit  for  phone  taxes  paid  certainly 
won't  end  the  larger  problems  that  face 
them,  but  it  will  be  a  needed  break  and 
at  least  a  gesture  of  our  concern.  Old- 
sters who  are  in  less  difficult  straits 
would  not  receive  any  imdue  benefits  be- 
cause my  bill  provides  that  they  must 
have  an  income  below  $6,500  per  year, 
and  that  the  tax  credit  applies  only  to 
the  phone  at  their  principal  residence. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  bill: 

SSL  13109 
A  bill  to  provide  that  Fedo-al,  State,  and  local 
communications  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
over  the  age  of  sixty-five  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  credit  against  their  Uablllty  for  Federal 
Income  tax. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  A  ot  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  aUow- 
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able)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  section  43 
as  section  43  and  Inserting  after  section  41 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  42.  Co»«i»tjhication8  Tax  Pato  by  Eld- 
EKLT.  (a)  Oekebai.  RX7I.X. — In  the  case  of  an 
Indlvldiial  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  before  the  cloee  of  the  taxable  year,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  an  amount  equal  to 
the  telephone  service  taxes  paid  or  incurred 
by  such  Individual  during  the  taxable  year 
which  taxes  were  Imposed  by  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  or  were  imixised  under 
section  4251  on  the  telephone  used  by  him 
at  his  principal  residence.  To  the  extent  that 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  is  less  than 
such  telephone  service  taxes,  such  Individual 
shall  be  allowed  a  pasrment  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  tax  credit  allowed 
and  the  amount  cA  such  telephone  service 
taxes  paid  or  Incurred. 

"(b)  LiMTTATioN. — The  credit  otherwise 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  (6,500  ($3,250,  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried individual  filing  a  separate  return) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  42  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  42.  Communications  tax  paid  by 
elderly. 

"Sec.  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  yean 
beginning  after  December  31,  1972. 


RESOLUTION  185 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or    ItlSSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Herald  E. 
Stringer,  director  of  the  National  Legis- 
lative Commission  of  the  American 
Legion,  informing  me  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Legion's  1971  ccnvention 
proclaiming  support  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Stringer 
and  to  the  Legion  for  this  support. 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive,  on  b^ialf  of 
the  Commitee  on  Internal  Security,  such 
a  testimonial  from  so  large  and  impor- 
tant an  organization  as  the  Legion — an 
organization  in  which  many  of  us  in  this 
body  treasure  our  membership;  an  or- 
ganization composed  entirely  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  honorably  answered  their 
country's  call  in  both  peace  and  war. 

If  there  is  no  objection  I  will  insert 
the  text  of  the  resolution  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtTTTON    185 

Committee:  Americanism 
Subject:   Support  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  and  Senate  Internal  Secur- 
ity Subcommittee 

Whereas,  The  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  and  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Suboommittee  have  clearly  proved  their 
worth  to  the  Nation  and  its  security  by  ex- 
posing, through  their  investigations,  the 
working  of  the  communist  conspiracy  within 
the  United  States;  and 
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Whereas,  The  ciirrent  expansion  of  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  recent  revelations  by  the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  emasculated  the  Internal  se- 
curity legislation  of  the  United  States,  have 
made  even  more  clear  the  necessity  for  con- 
tmued  action  on  the  part  of  these  Congres- 
sional Committees;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Houston, 
Texas,  August  31-September  1,  2,  1971,  that 
The  American  Legion  once  again  expresses 
confidence  in  the  work  of  these  Committees 
as  important  Instruments  for  the  exposure 
and  eradication  of  the  Communist  menace 
within  our  bofders;  and,  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  this  organization 
does  urge  the  said  Conunlttees  to  continue 
vigorously  In  the  work  which  they  have  so 
well  undertaken  in  the  years  past;  and,  be 
it 

Finally  resolved.  That  we  petition  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able these  coQunitteee  to  extend  and  expand 
their  activities. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CALD-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  real  sense  of  urgency  that  I  sup- 
ported H.R.  12089,  a  bill  to  create  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention. 

One  cannot  open  a  newspaper  or  watch 
a  television  news  show  today  without 
being  faced  with  the  horrible  evidence  of 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse  in  America 
today.  In  fact,  studies  of  newspaper  line- 
age have  shown  that  drug  abuse  ranks 
second,  just  after  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
as  a  concern  of  the  American  people.  And 
well  the  American  might  evidence  his 
concern.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  thousands  of  young  people  die 
from  drug  overdoses  every  year,  coimtless 
lives  are  ruined  and  wasted.  Society  pays 
a  great  toll,  financial  as  well  as  emo- 
tional, for  the  carnage  wreaked  by  drug 
abuse. 

Recent  history  shows  us  that  many 
efiforts  have  been  made  to  curb  this  prob- 
lem. But  imtll  recently,  they  have  been 
largely  ineffectual  and  totally  inad- 
equate. When  the  President  sent  his 
omnibus  drug  message  to  Congress  last 
June,  he  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
way  our  society  deals  with  drug  abuse. 
For  the  first  time,  the  President  estab- 
lished a  means  for  effectively  coordinat- 
ing the  entire  Federal  drug  effort.  Now 
we  know  that  whatever  resources  we  have 
and  whatever  knowledge  we  gain  in  the 
future  will  be  Immediately  applied  to  the 
battle  against  this  dread  social  disease. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  program  is  the  creation  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, which,  {IS  you  know,  has  been 
operating  on  an  interim  basis  pending 
our  action  on  H.R.  12089.  The  Special 
Action  Office  has  been  charged  with 
responsibility  for  all  demand-oriented 
drug  abuse  programs  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  first  time,  there  is  a 
watchdog  in  the  Federal  Government 
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committed  to  treating  drug  abusers  and 
using  standards  of  excellence  to  measure 
the  performance  of  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved In  this  field.  Even  while  operating 
on  an  interim  basis,  the  Si}ecial  Action 
Office  has  been  able  to  bring  about  much 
closer  cooperation  between  Federal  agen- 
cies than  hitherto  existed.  With  the  addi- 
tional authorities  contained  in  this  bill,  I 
am  confident  that  the  Special  Action 
Office  can  make  real  and  marked  prog- 
ress in  what  is  clearly  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's gravest  ills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for 
their  diligent  efforts  and  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  problems  of  drug  abuse 
and  for  moving  this  legislation  which  is 
of  such  importance.  We  on  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  have  also 
been  very  much  involved  in  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  and  how  it  relates  to  crime. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  con- 
ducted an  in-depth  Inquiry  into  this 
problem  and  detailed  our  findings  and 
recommendations  in  a  report  submitted 
to  the  House  on  November  18.  Al- 
though the  report  goes  into  consider- 
able depth  relative  to  the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  the  alternative  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  it.  it  concludes  that  a  signifi- 
cant research  effort  to  develop  a  drug 
to  combat  heroin  addiction  is  necessary. 

I  am  pleased  to  not«  that  section  224 
of  H.R.  12089  requires  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Action  Office  to  encourage 
and  promote  research  to  do  just  what  we 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  had 
In  mind  in  our  recommendations.  I 
know  Dr.  Jaffe  has  already  been  very 
actively  involved  in  promoting  research 
on  long-lasting  antagonists  with  the  va- 
rious pharmaceutical  firms  and  am  con- 
fident that  when  he  has  the  statutory 
base  this  legislation  provides,  he  will  be 
in  an  even  better  position  to  expand 
the  efforts  in  this  field. 

While  it  is  obviously  important  to 
move  ahead  the  development  of  nar- 
cotic alternatives,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  approach  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion is  the  soundest.  Dr.  Jaffe  has  re- 
peatedly testified  that  he  believes  in  the 
so-called  multlmodality  approach, 
meaning  that  any  number  of  possible 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  drug  abuse 
problem  should  and  must  be  pursued. 
The  very  concept  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  as  a  coordinator  of  the  policies, 
the  setter  of  the  priorities  and  the  de- 
veloper of  the  strategy  for  the  mjriad 
of  existing  approaches  already  under- 
way in  the  Federal  Government  is  sen- 
sible. 

The  idea  of  working  with  existing 
programs  rather  than  establishing  huge 
new  ones  is  somewhat  unique  in  the  Fed- 
eral sphere.  Usually,  a  new  program 
and  large  amounts  of  money  are  re- 
quested whenever  a  new  problem  de- 
mands Federal  attention.  To  the  ad- 
ministration's credit,  this  course  was  re- 
jected in  favor  of  the  kind  of  structure 
provided  for  in  the  measure  before  us. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  important  that  we 
give  this  Special  Action  Office  support 
not  only  because  the  problem  with 
which  it  is  concerned  is  so  vital,  but  also 
because  the  type  of  mechanism  created 
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may  provide  a  new,  dynamic  approach 
to  the  harnessing  of  Federal  resources 
to  solve  specific  problems  in  the  future. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  H.R.  12089  and  hope  that  the  over- 
whelming support  given  this  measure 
by  the  House  will  speed  its  enactment 
into  law. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FIELD 
SERVICE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  at  a 
time  when  greater  international  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  are  needed,  it  is 
appropriate  to  commend  the  fine  work 
of  the  American  Field  Service,  APS  is 
a  nonsectarian,  nonprofit  organization 
whose  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  bet- 
ter understanding  between  peoples 
through  international  scholarship  ex- 
change programs. 

The  American  Field  Service  has  its 
origins  in  the  volunteer  ambulance  serv- 
ice with  the  French  armies.  When  World 
War  I  ended,  these  volunteers  felt  they 
had  gained  a  great  understanding  of  the 
French  nation  by  working  side-by-side 
with  its  people.  From  their  experiences 
grew  a  program  which  provided  grants 
for  graduate  study  for  1  or  more  years 
In  either  France  or  the  United  States. 

After  World  War  n,  it  became  obvious 
that  there  was  a  greater  need  for 
strengthening  the  bonds  between  na- 
tions. Therefore,  in  1947,  52  students 
from  11  coimtries  were  brought  to  the 
United  States — half  of  this  group  at- 
tended secondary  schools.  The  experi- 
ment was  so  successful  that  AFS  de- 
cided to  devote  Itself  entirely  to  teenage 
students. 

Many  organizations,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, contribute  to  the  AFS  program. 
The  State  Department  offers  its  facilities 
for  the  screening  of  candidates  and  has 
made  grants  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
certain  students  and  AFS  offices  abroad. 
Schools  waive  nonresident  tuition  and 
other  fees.  Family  circles  are  enlarged 
willingly  and  without  pay  to  welcome  the 
students,  who  are  treated  like  the  other 
young  people  in  the  home. 

Illinois  was  one  of  the  earliest  states 
to  be  Involved  in  the  APS  programs  for 
high  school  students.  In  1949,  an  APS 
student  from  France  lived  and  studied 
in  Winnetka.  Since  then,  2,298  students 
from  abroad  have  learned  something  of 
the  United  States  and  its  people  by  liv- 
ing in  Illinois  for  a  year. 

In  the  19th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent,  21  high 
school  students  from  overseas  are  now 
living  with  host  families  and  attending 
public  schools.  These  students  come 
from  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Spain,  Ghana,  and 
Greece.  Also,  APS'ers  in  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  are  from  Honduras, 
New  Zealand,  Paraguay,  Argentina, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  insert  now  a  copy  of  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Chris  Aviah-Gyebi,  an  AFS'er 
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from  northern  Ghana  living  with  a  fam- 
ily In  Prosphetstown,  HI.,  In  the  Record 
for  the  review  of  my  colleagues: 
Chris  Teixs  About  His  Family 
HI  Everyone. 

It's  yet  another  time  to  write  about  Obana. 
Today,  I  am  Introducing  my  Ghanaian  fam- 
ily (which  I  ought  to  have  done  earlier)  to 
all. 

Somewhere  In  the  middle  of  Ohana  and  on 
the  Volta  River  Is  the  town  of  Yejl  where  I 
was  born.  This  is  about  the  most  famous  fish- 
ing town  In  Ohana.  Our  house  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  river.  It  is  built  with  mud  and  ce- 
ment plastered.  The  roof  Is  aluminum. 

This  Is  the  place  my  mother  lives  with  my 
brothers  and  sister.  My  father,  who  is  a  po- 
lice corporal,  lives  in  a  police  barracks  in 
Kumasl  (Ohana's  second  largest  city). 

My  younger  brother,  Joseph  Kwame  Avlah, 
Is  16  and  has  had  some  10  years  of  elementary 
education.  Benjamin  Nbabilla  Avlah,  my 
youngster  brother  is  12.  My  only  sister  is 
Lydla  Salamatu  and  she  will  be  6  next  Jan- 
uary. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  neither  my 
father  nor  mother  know  when  they  were 
born.  They  only  know  that  they  are  growing 
old — and  that's  enough  for  them ! 

The  picture  shows  my  family  In  our  native 
dress.  My  father  is  normally  very  proud  of 
the  medals  he  gets  in  his  service  and  here 
in  the  picture  is  shown  some  of  those  he  had 
during  his  service  years  in  the  Congo.  Un- 
fortunately too,  neither  my  father  nor  mother 
is  educated. 

However,  my  father  Is  able  to  speak  some 
English  we  call  in  Ohana  "pidgin"  or  "croo" 
English.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish with  my  brothers  at  home.  Should  we 
do  so,  it  will  mean  that  we  are  hiding  some- 
thing away  from  our  parents  and  that  will 
be  really  insulting  In  our  tribe.  We  speak 
two  principal  languages  at  home,  namely 
Hausa  and  our  own  dialect,  Prafra. 

SometlQiee  too,  it  might  b«  necessary  to 
speak  any  other  language  to  a  visitor 
from  another  tribe  or  even  friends.  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  six  Ghan- 
aian languages.  My  mother  even  speaks  more 
and  it  appears  my  little  sister,  Lydla,  Is  going 
to  be  better  off  in  the  number  of  dialects 
she  now  speaks  with  her  friends. 

Life  with  my  new  family  is  a  little  differ- 
ent from  that  in  Ghana.  Whereas  in  Ohana, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  I  have  a  con- 
siderable control  over  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ter, and  indeed  have  the  power  to  punish 
them  if  I  want  to;  here  In  the  n.S.  I  know 
that  (>ower  has  been  swept  away. 

I  think  Dad  has  It!  My  father  might  con- 
sult me  in  most  family  affairs  before  mak- 
ing decisions,  especially  on  the  education  of 
the  yoimger  ones.  My  younger  brother  has 
no  right  to  speak  harshly  at  me.  Simply,  we 
lay  much  emphasis  on  age.  The  older  one  Is 
the  more  he  is  respected. 

Here,  mother  does  much  of  the  housework. 
In  Ghana,  it's  do  it  yourself.  Everyone,  apcurt 
from  my  father  and  sister,  has  to  wash  his 
own  uniform  and  iron  them.  Everyone  cleans 
his  own  room.  At  times  the  boys  have  to 
wash  the  dishes.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
enjoy  doing  so. 

It  looks  like  no  one  in  my  family,  and  in- 
deed most  Ghanaians,  are  ever  in  a  hurry 
as  Americans.  Everyday  life  Is  a  little  slow. 

Although  I  realize  I  have  missed  my  Gha- 
naian family,  I  nevertheless  still  have  a 
happy  and  wonderful  time  with  my  Ameri- 
can family. 

It's  Happiness  Always — Chris  Avaiah- 
Gyebl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  letters  such  as  that  Illus- 
trate that  the  American  Field  Service 
deserves  congressional  recognition  and 
support.  Through  its  efforts,  opportuni- 
ties to  increase  understanding  and 
friendship  among  peoples  of  every  race, 
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religion,  and  nationality  have  been  in- 
creased. In  these  troubled  times,  such  a 
contribution  to  international  peace  and 
good  will  is  vitally  important.  I  con- 
gratulate the  American  Field  Service  on 
its  outstanding  success,  and  hope  that  its 
programs  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future. 


CLEVELAND'S  FIRST  FAMILY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ur- 
ban League  of  Cleveland  has  just  cele- 
brated its  54th  birthday.  On  January  29, 
1972,  I  was  proud  to  participate  in  a 
luncheon  called  to  mark  the  occasion. 

The  luncheon's  guest  speaker  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan.  Jr.  Among 
those  asked  to  make  remarks  at  the  lun- 
cheon were  Governor  John  J.  Gilligan  of 
Ohio;  former  mayor  of  Cleveland,  Carl 
B.  Stokes;  and  current  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, Ralph  J.  Perk. 

The  affair  was  extremely  well-coordi- 
nated and  informative.  P^ill  credit  for  its 
success  goes  to  Miss  Anita  L.  Polk,  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Cleveland  Urban 
League,  and  a  woman  for  all  seasons. 

The  high  point  of  the  afternoon  came 
when  Mr.  Julian  C.  Madison,  retiring 
president  of  the  league,  announced  the 
name  of  the  family  that  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  1972  "Family  of  the  Year." 

The  league's  choice  was  an  excellent 
one.  The  Moses  J.  Whitley  family  has 
long  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
hearts  of  Clevelanders.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moses  Whitley  and  their  accc«nplished 
children  have,  throughout  their  lives, 
demonstrated  a  standard  of  excellence  in 
achievement  which  is  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion and  emulation. 

Three  of  their  children,  Joyce,  James, 
and  William  Whitley,  have  formed  the 
award-winning  Whitley-Whitley,  Inc., 
an  architectural  firm  with  offices  in 
Cleveland  and  Chicago.  Two  other 
daughters,  Mrs.  Gloria  Whitley  Fleming 
and  Mrs.  Janice  Whitley  Carlstedt,  now 
reside  in  Sweden.  Mrs.  Fleming  is  cur- 
mently  serving  as  music  director  of  the 
Jonkoping  School  of  Music,  while  her  sis- 
ter is  married  to  Jon  Carlstedt,  the  re- 
nowned Swedish  composer. 

Certainly,  a  family  which  has  served 
the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the  Nation  so 
well  deserves  all  the  kudos  it  receives.  I 
present,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
an  article  about  Cleveland's  Family  of 
the  Year  that  appeared  in  the  Call  smd 
Post  on  February  5, 1972: 

Ubb/v  League  Pamilt  of  the  Yeah: 

"BaiLi.TAKT  and  Prodtjctive" 

(By  Anita  L.  Polk) 

One  of  the  outstanding  presentations  made 
at  the  54th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Urban 
League  of  Cleveland  was  the  prestigious 
"Pamlly-of-the-Year"  award,  with  outgoing 
president  Julian  C.  Madison  making  the  pres- 
entation to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  J.  Whitley, 
and  their  children,  Gloria,  James  M.,  Wil- 
liam N.,  Joyce  and  Janice,  before  the  large 
audience  in  the  Grand  Ballroom,  Sheraton 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Saturday,  January  29. 
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Selected  from  a  top-fllgbt  list  of  nine 
nominations,  the  Moses  J.  Whitley's  pen- 
chant and  quest  for  educational  preparation 
despite  the  unusual  sacrifices  and  limited 
financial  resources  were  the  significant  and 
determining  factors  In  honoring  this  brU- 
liant  and  productive  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  J.  Whitley  were  married 
forty  seven  years  ago,  and  were  coUege 
graduates  with  Mr.  Whitley  having  earned  a 
Masters  Degree  form  Syracuse  University. 
Mrs.  Whitley  did  graduate  work  at  the  Cleary 
Business  College  in  YpsUantl,  Michigan.  She 
was  later  the  chief  bookkeeper  and  Business 
Instructor  at  Roger  Williams  College  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee  and  at  Selma  University.  Mr. 
Whitley  taught  at  Alabama  State  Teachers 
College. 

Hoping  for  a  greater  sense  of  security,  Mr. 
Whitley  took  every  Civil  Service  examination 
that  he  felt  he  could  pass.  Finally  passing  the 
examination  for  Ordinance  Inspector  led  the 
Whitley  famUy  to  Ohio  and  the  Ravenna  Ar- 
senal. 

The  injustices  of  housing  discrimination 
and  of  being  the  lone  black  In  the  company 
led  Mr.  Whitley  back  to  school  to  study  Law 
at  Youngstown  College,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  four  year  course.  Mr.  Whitley  had  to 
stop  school  to  assist  his  now  growing  fam- 
Uy with  college  tuition.  Both  Mrs.  Gloria 
Beatryce  Fleming,  the  oldest  chUd  and  Mrs. 
M.  Janice  Garlstedt  graduated  from  Plsk. 
In  different  years,  with  twin  sons  James  and 
WlUiam  entering  Kent  State  University  after 
successful  careers  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force  where  both  were  Navlgator-Bomba- 
diers,  and  both  held  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Following  the  service  in  the  Air  Force,  both 
sons  entered  the  Leicester  University  in  Eng- 
land where  they  studied  design. 

Joyce,  James  and  William  Whitley  are 
principals  in  the  Archltectual  firm  of  Whit- 
ley-Whitley, Inc.,  and  operate  two  offices, 
one  In  Cleveland,  and  one  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
In  1966,  the  Whitleys  won  third  place  In  the 
City  of  Cleveland  competition  with  a  Recre- 
ational plan  for  Urban  Renewal  area.  In  1969, 
the  Whitleys  won  the  first  Honor  Award  pre- 
sented by  the  Architects  Society  of  Ohio, 
AIA  for  the  Randies  Estate  on  Crawford 
Road. 

akchitectxtre  awards 
In  1970  both  young  men  were  named  "Out- 
standing Young  Men  of  America,  1970"  and 
in  1972  were  the  recipients  of  the  Progressive 
Architecture  Magazine  award  from  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  Honor  Award  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Recreation  Center. 
Both  men  are  members  of  the  American  in- 
stitute of  Architects,  the  Cleveland  Engineer- 
ing Society  and  the  Architects  Society  of 
Ohio. 

Miss  Joyce  Whitley  graduated  from  Flsk 
U.iiverslty  and  obtained  a  Master's  degree  In 
Sociology  from  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Later,  Miss  Whitley  took  additional 
courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago  which 
led  to  a  Master's  In  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning. She  was  Chief  Planning  Advisor  for  the 
Model  Cities  Administration  and  carries  the 
main  reeponsibllity  for  the  planning  function 
for  Whitley-Whitley,  Inc. 

Fifteen  years  of  professional  experience  in 
planning  led  to  instructing  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Interrelating  social  and  physical  planning 
concerns  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Whitley  has  been  a  consultant  to 
Doxiadis  Associates  and  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Washington,  D.C.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, serving  on  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  Executive  Committee;  Planners  for 
Equal  Opportunity  and  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials.  She  is  also  a  member 
of  Harvard  University  School  of  Design. 

RESIDENTS    or   SWEDEN 

Not  able  to  obtain  flight  reservations  to 
Join  their  family  for  the  award  were  chll- 
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dren  Gloria  Whitley  Fleming  and  Janice 
Carlaedt,  now  residents  of  Sweden.  Mrs. 
Fleming  graduated  from  Flak  then  received 
a  Masters  of  Arts  In  Music  from  Northwestern 
University,  with  further  study  at  New  York 
University. 

In  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Fleming  served  as  Asst. 
Director  of  the  Y-Teens  of  the  Cleveland 
YWCA,  and  the  Karamu  House.  She  toured 
Europe  and  Russia  with  "Porg^  and  Bess." 
She  is  now  the  Music  Director  at  the  Jon- 
koping School  of  Music,  and  serves  frequently 
as  accompanist  to  her  husband  John  Fleming, 
an  opera   singer.  They   have   two   children. 

Mrs.  Carlstedt  completed  the  tenth  grade 
at  Glenville  and  was  awarded  a  Ford  Founda- 
tion scholarship  to  enter  Flsk  where  she  com- 
pleted her  high  school  education  and  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college. 
She  was  graduated  from  Ohio  University  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Journalism. 
She  has  done  further  study  in  Visual  Design 
at  the  nilnols  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Chicago  and  now  heads  the  IBM  Corpora- 
tion as  Publishing  Services  Manager.  She  Is 
the  wife  of  Jon  Carlstedt,  well-known 
Swedish  composer,  whose  Symphony  No.  2, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  woild  premiered  at 
Lincoln  Center  in  1971.  They  have  two  cbU- 
dren. 

TIME   TO   TRAVEL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitley  have  four  grand- 
children in  Cleveland,  and  having  retired  six 
years  ago,  he  from  General  Chemical  and 
she  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  travel 
to  spend  time  with  their  children  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  One  Interesting  trip  to 
Sudan  found  Mrs.  Whitley  staying  some  two 
months,  when  WUliam  was  involved  with  a 
project  there.  During  her  stay,  she  visited 
and  came  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
Sudanese  chlldern. 

The  Whitleys  are  active  at  Antloch  Baptist 
Church  where  Mr.  Whitley  is  a  Deacon  and 
Mrs.  Whitley  is  a  Deaconess. 

With  the  standing  ovation  accorded  the 
presentation  of  the  coveted  engraved 
plaque,  Mrs.  Whitley  in  great  eloquence  and 
humility  accepted  the  responsibility  to  aid 
and  assist  the  Urban  League  and  the  com- 
munity in  a  speech  of  glowing  beauty  and 
grace. 

Miss  Kim  Whitley  brought  her  grand- 
mother two  dozen  long  stemmed  American 
Beauty  roses,  one  of  many  such  floral  trib- 
utes to  this  outstanding  family. 


THE  BLACK  MUSLIMS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  renewed  Interest  in  the  Nation  of 
Islam  or  the  black  Muslims,  I  call  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  a  report  of 
the  joint  legislative  committee  on  xm- 
American  activities  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  of  hearings  conducted  on  No- 
vember 27,  1962,  on  black  Muslim  sictivi- 
ties  following  a  Muslim  incident  in  Mon- 
roe, La.,  in  196C.  The  report  is  en- 
titled "Activities  of  'The  Nation  of  Islam' 
or  the  Muslim  Cult  of  Islam,"  In  Loui- 
siana and  is  report  No.  3  of  January  9, 
1963. 

I  insert  excerpts  from  the  report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Testtmont  or  Police  Criet  J.  C.  Kellt,  Jr., 

or   Monroe,   La. — November   27,    1962 
By  Mr.  Rogbu: 

I  would  like  to  call  as  our  first  wltneas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chief  J.  C.  KeUy,  Jr.,  of  the  Monroe  Police 
Department. 

(Senat(»  Broussard  entered  the  hearing 
room  at  this  point.) 

THE  WITNESS,  CHISr  J.  C.  KBXT  JR.,  Aim 
riRST  HAVING  been  DtTLT  SWORN  TO  TEU.  THE 
TRDTH,  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH,  AND  NOTHING  BTTT 
THE  TRUTH,   SO   HELP   HIM   GOO,   TESTITIXD   AS 

roLLOws: 
By  Iidr.  Rogers: 

Q.  Cnief,  wUl  you  state  your  full  name? 

A.  James  C.  Kelly  Jr.,  Chief  of  Police,  Mon- 
roe, Louisiana. 

Q.  You  are  appearing  here  as  a  voluntary 
witness  before  the  Committee  today? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  Chief,  how  did  the  Nation  of  Islam  flrst 
come  to  your  attention? 

A.  Mr.  Rogers,  this  came  to  our  attention 
back  In  the  Spring  of  1960.  At  that  time  the 
Police  Department  received  information  from 
a  man  concerning  his  maid,  actually,  who 
came  to  him  with  bits  of  information  that 
there  were  "some  unusual  goings  on,"  as 
she  phrased  It,  In  a  section  in  the  City  of 
Monroe  which  is  prlmarUy  dominated  by  the 
colored  people,  the  Booker  T.  area.  At  that 
time  this  Information  was  given  to  us  as  be- 
ing somewhat  of  a  suspicious  nature  wherein 
the  people  out  there  were  being  "hoodooed." 
Of  course,  knowing  the  people  as  we  do  in 
that  particular  area,  they  can  easUy  be  led 
astray  in  this  type  of  situation.  That  was  on 
a  Tuesday,  I  believe,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday,  after  having  received  this  complaint, 
we  had  gone  into  the  area  to  make  some 
type  of  investigation,  and  to  try  to  And  out 
what  was  going  on.  At  that  time,  in  talk- 
ing to  the  people  who  were  actually  Involved 
in  this  thing,  we  found  out  that  they  were 
very,  very  reluctant  to  talk;  they  wouldn't 
give  too  much  information  concerning  this 
thing.  However,  at  that  time  we  picked  up 
the  words,  and  the  phrase,  "the  Nation  of  Is- 
lam," and  they  described  a  leader  in  that 
particular  area — or  teacher,  as  they  phrased 
It — being  from  California. 

Q.  What  was  his  name.  Chief? 

A.  Troy  Cade,  or  Troy  X,  as  they  referred  to 
him  at  that  time.  Having  no  knowledge  of 
this  particular  organization,  we  set  out  to 
try  to  And  out  about  It,  and  in  doing  so  we 
used  various  methods  to  obtain  this  Infor- 
mation and  to  find  out  Just  what  was  going 
into  this  thing.  As  a  result,  we  came  up 
with  the  organization  known  as  the  "Na- 
tion o>f  Islam,"  or  "The  Black  Muslims."  We 
find  that  this  Muslim  Organization,  as  they 
attempted  to  phrase  It  at  one  time,  was  a 
"religious"  Organization.  In  trying  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  was  a  religious  organi- 
zation, during  the  course  of  the  Investiga- 
tion, we  found  out  that  the  true  Moslems 
of  the  Country  denounce  this  group,  saying 
through  publications  that  they  also  be- 
lieve they  are  subversive.  In  finding  actually 
just  what  this  organization  stood  for  at  that 
time,  there  were  several  interviews  with 
members  of  this  particvilar  group. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  Into 
the  history  and  background  of  the  group. 
Chief? 

A.  Yes,  quite  a  deal. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  discovered  in 
the  course  of  this? 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  this  situation,  the 
actual  history  dates,  back  some  sixty-six  tril- 
lion years  ago,  according  to  them;  and  at 
that  time,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Fard  in  1930  when  this  all  began  in  this 
Country  here — 

Q.  Of  whom? 

A.  W.  D.  Fard — that  was  the  man  who  orig- 
inated this  organization  In  this  Country  In 
the  1930's.  I  will  start  with  Fard  and  tell  you 
the  background  as  they  phrased  it.  W.  D. 
Fard  in  1930  had  just  been  released  from  San 
Quentm  Prison — I  think  they  had  him  at 
that  time  on  a  Narcotics  Charge — and  he 
went  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  set  up 
as  a  peddler  on  the  streets  of  Detroit,  and  he 
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was  peddling  pots  and  pans  in  that  partic- 
ular area.  During  his  course  of  business,  as 
you  might  phrase  It,  he  began  to  preach  the 
Bible.  He  found  that  preaching  a  little  on  the 
side  would  increase  his  financial  situation  to 
a  degree  because  of  donations  being  contrib- 
u  ed  to  him  at  that  time,  so  he  began  to  drop 
the  occupation  of  peddling  and  began  to 
take  on  the  role  of  a  Preacher,  so  to  speak. 
Prom  Information  we  have,  he  found  at  one 
time  a  Holy  Koran,  the  Moslem  Bible.  This 
Bible  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  be  began  to 
translate  this  Bible  in  Arabic,  so  I  am  told, 
to  his  followers  during  that  time.  In  the 
early  part  of  1930  he  was  also  joined  by  an- 
other Negro  by  the  name  of  Elijah  Poole  who 
was  born  In  Georgia  and  through  the  two  of 
these  people  they  began  to  collect  a  few  fol- 
lowers; and  they  began  what  they  called  the 
New  Lost-Pound  Nation  of  Islam.  Their  pri- 
mary objectives  at  that  time,  according  to 
these  two,  were  to  try  to  collect  all  of  the 
economically  stable  Negroes  at  the  time  to 
pool  their  resources — as  the  Investigation  and 
research  went  on  this  thing — ^to  form  this 
New  liOSt-Found  Nation  of  Islam.  However, 
they  weren't  successful  in  trying  to  get 
enough  stable  Negroes  at  the  time  In  the  area, 
so  they  dropped  this  particular  idea  and  be- 
gan to  prey  on  the  unsuspecting  illiterate 
colored  people  in  that  area  to  donate  to  this 
particular  Cause,  and  with  this,  they  were 
somewhat  succesfiil.  After  this  happened,  of 
course,  Pard  began  to  adopt  an  air  of  mystery 
about  himself.  He  began  to  say  that  he  was 
originally  from  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca,  and 
he  had  been  sent  to  this  Country  as  Saviour 
of  the  "first  people."  He  was  the  "Saviour 
of  the  Asiatic  black-man,"  he  said.  Also, 
they  are  not  Negroes,  they  are  Asiatic  black- 
people,  and  they  were  the  first  people  on  the 
Earth,  or  the  Planet  on  which  we  now  live. 
He  began  to  wear  these  long,  flowing  white 
robes,  etc.,  and  he  became  very  theatrical  in 
his  performance.  Of  cotirse,  as  a  result  of 
this  particular  situation,  and  doing  the 
things  he  was  doing  at  that  time,  he  began 
to  acquire  a  following  of  people. 

In  1963,  In  Detroit,  there  was  a  situation 
which  arose  wherein  one  of  the  members  of 
this  Cult  presented  himself  as  a  human 
sacriflce.  At  the  time  described  by  these  two 
people,  one  of  them  got  on  this  block,  and 
the  other  one  plunged  a  knife  Into  him  and 
killed  him.  As  a  resxUt  of  this,  Pard  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  area — that  was  in  1933 — 
and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  trace 
of  him  to  his  followers.  So  that  left  the  reins 
to  Elijah  Poole,  who  later  changed  his  name 
to  Elijah  Muckmud.  and  then  to  EUJah  Mo- 
hammed. He  then  took  the  reins,  and  at  one 
time,  the  headquarters,  or  the  Temple  as 
they  call  it,  was  located  in  Flint,  Michigan. 
He  later  moved  the  Temple,  or  headquarters 
of  this  organization  to  Chicago,  and  they 
called  that  Temple  No.  2.  He  began  to  follow 
the  same  teachings  of  Pard;  however,  he  set 
himself  up  as  the  messenger  of  Allah,  and 
described  Fard  as  Allah  himself  who  had 
come  and  gone,  and  through  his  direction  he 
was  going  to  lead  these  people  as  F^d  had 
attempted  to  do  in  the  beginning,  to  the 
promised  land,  or  the  land  of  Ethiopia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Investigation  and  research  on 
this  thing. 

Q.  Is  this  the  origin  of  what  Is  today  op- 
erating in  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Louisiana  under  the  name  of  the  Nation 
of  Islam? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Chief,  as  they  grew  during  the  period 
of  particularly  World  War  n,  what  were  their 
connections  and  loyalties  as  demonstrated  at 
that  time? 

A.  Of  course  these  people,  according  to  the 
investigation  and  research  with  reference  to 
this  thing,  denounce  actusil  fighting  so  to 
si>eak;  they  don't  believe  in  the  Government 
to  any  respect,  and  they  are  all  conscientious 
objectors,  and  I  am  told  through  record- 
checks  that  Elijah  Poole  at  that  time  was  a 
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conscientious  objector,  and  he  and  several  of 
bis  followers  were  Jailed  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence,  or  have  you 
been  able  to  see  any  evidence  of  the  written 
teachings  of  this  group? 

A.  Tes,  I  have  what  Is  luiown  as  a  Training 
Manual  here  that  was  taken  from  their  Tem- 
ple in  Monroe. 

Q.  Did   they   use   this   particular   manual 
that  you  have  In  your  hand  here.  Chief,  to 
train  the  people  of  Monroe? 
A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  I  presume  that  you  have  examined  that 
at  considerable  length,  have  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Chief,  you  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  this  man,  Fard,  used  the  name  of  "X" 
behind  his  name? 

A.  Tes,  they  set  the  situation  up  In  re- 
gards to  this  "X"  name  In  the  manner  that 
I  described  before.  This  is  a  long  sltiiation 
about  how  it  all  came  about. 
Q.  Why  do  they  use  that? 
A.  They  maintain  that  they  are  an  un- 
Icnown  people  in  this  country,  having  been 
at  one  time  the  original  people  of  the  world; 
they  were  overrun  by  the  white  devils,  or  the 
white  slave  masters  In  this  covmtry,  as  they 
phrase  It;  and  they  have  been  enslaved  for 
a  period  of  400  years.  The  names  that  they 
now  have  are  names  that  have  been  given  to 
them  by  the  slave  master,  referring  to  the 
white  devil  again;  and  as  I  said,  the  name 
that  has  been  given  to  them  by  the  white 
devil  is  not  their  true  name,  so  they  adopt 
the  name  of  "X"  after  the  first  name  of 
each  individual  until  such  time  as  their 
name  will  be  restored  to  them  by  this  leader, 
Elijah  Poole. 

Q.  Chief,  you  mentioned  here  the  "white 
devils."  Does  this  book  which  you  have  here 
specifically  refer  to  the  white  race  as  "devUs?" 
A.  Yes.  on  many  occasions  In  this  book. 
They  refer  to  them  at  least  14  or  16  times 
in  this  book  as  "white  devils." 

Q.  Chief,  you  told  me  earlier  some  theory 
or  doctrine  these  pwople  have  taught  con- 
cerning a  "mother  plane,"  would  you  explain 
that  to  us,  please?  Tell  us  the  source  of  your 
Information  on  this? 

A.  This  source  was  actually  from  inter- 
views with  these  people  we  now  have  in  cus- 
tody in  Monroe,  or  members  of  this  Muslim 
Cult,  or  the  Nation  of  Islam  in  Monroe. 
Louisiana.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Rogers,  let  me  go 
back  into  the  hlst<M7  or  their  doctrine  of 
alxty-slx  trillion  years  ago,  so  you  may  under- 
stand the  thing.  \ 
Q.  Oo  right  ahead,  Chief. 
A.  This  Is  the  doctrine  that  they  teach  in 
reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  world  that 
we  now  live  In.  They  say  that  some  66  trillion 
years  ago  the  moon  and  the  earth  were  one 
and  the  same,  and  the  people  at  that  time 
that  were  living  on  the  earth  or  the  moon, 
as  you  might  have  it.  were  the  first  people, 
and  they  were  all  the  Asiatic  black-man  as 
they  described  themselves.  They  were  the 
first  people  of  the  universe,  or  world,  or  earth, 
or  moon,  as  they  described  It;  and  at  that 
time  some  66  trillion  years  ago  there  was  a 
scientist  who  lived  on  this  moon  who  became 
angry  because  he  couldn't  teach  everybody 
the  same  language.  So.  it  says  that  he  drilled 
a  hole  right  down  through  the  middle  of  the 
earth,  and  he  filled  it  full  of  high  explosives, 
and  then  set  it  off  consequently  breaking  the 
moon,  or  the  earth.  Into  2  parts,  sa3rlng  that 
the  moon  Is  part  of  the  earth,  or  vice-versa. 
The  people  who  were  left  on  the  part  that  we 
are  living  on,  which  is  the  earth,  after  they 
spun  into  space — after  this  explosion — after 
they  once  became  acclimated  to  the  condi- 
tions of  time,  the  people  that  were  left  settled 
around,  they  say,  the  Holy  City  of  Mecca. 
At  that  time  that  was  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  and  they  formed 
the  first  Tribe,  which  they  called  the  Tribe 
of  Shabazz.  This  was  the  first  tribe  of  people 
at  that  time;  they  were  the  original  black 
people,  and  the  original  people  of  the  eari;b. 
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Having  formed  tills  tribe,  they  began  to  call 
themselves  the  Nation  of  Islam,  and  they 
selected  themselves  a  king. 

After  selecting  this  king,  this  king  called 
into  being  23  aclenUsts  at  that  time,  and  told 
them  they  were  to  write  a  history  for  their 
new   nation.   They   were   to   write  a  history 
that  would  last  some  25  thousand  years,  be- 
cause they  say  In  25  thousand  years  man 
would  reach  his  peak  of  Intelligence,  and 
they  would  have  to  write  a  new  history  each 
25  thousand  years.   So,  these  23  scientists 
were  selected  to   write  this  history,  and  it 
says  that  they  went  Into  the  world  and  they 
"tuned  in"  on  everybody.  How  they  "tuned 
in"  on  everybody,  it  doesn't  explain,  but  they 
"tuned  in"  on  everybody  at  that  time,  and 
they  found  out  that  the  people  during  that 
time  had   70%    satisfaction,  and   30%    dis- 
satisfaction. It  says  that  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week,  month  by  month,  and  year 
by  year  they  gathered  this  information  and 
finally  upon  completion  of  this  history,  they 
took  it  back  before  the  king.  Along  with  this 
history  that  they  had  written,  they  had  also 
made  some  predictions.  They  predicted  that 
in  the  year  of  6,400  there  would  be  a  man 
bom  who  would  make  the  devil,  and  this 
man's  name  was  to  be  "Yaoob."  Sure  enough, 
this  man  was  bom  in  the  year  6,400,  and  It 
says  that  he  was  born  with  an  extra-large 
head.  I  am  quoting  this  from  the  training 
manual  from  the  "Department  of  Supreme 
Wisdom,"  so  it  says  here.  This  man  was  bom 
with  this  extra-large  head  so  he  could  retain 
this  knowledge  he  was  to  acquire.  Also,  in 
this  prediction  they  said  this  man  would 
make  the  devil,  and  he  would  rule  this  earth 
for  a  period  of  6,000  years. 
Q.  You  mean  the  devil  would  rule? 
A.  Yes.  So,  it  says  at  the  age  of  6  this  child 
began  to  experiment  with  various  things,  and 
one  day  he  was  playing  with  pieces  of  steel, 
and  he  found  out  that  these  pieces  of  steel 
would  attract.  One  being  a  magnet,  and  the 
other  not,  he  found  that  the  steel  would  at- 
tract. He  also  found  out  that  colors  would  at- 
tract, that's  black  and  white.  At  the  age  of 
18,  It  said,  that  he  had  gone  to  aU  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  land  at  that  time  and  he  was 
very,  very  brilliant.  One  particular  subject 
that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  was  the 
germination  of  man.  It  said.  He  found  out 
that  man  had  2  cells,  one  black  cell,  and  one 
brown  cell.  It  says  that  Yacob  went  into  the 
world  and  he  began  to  preach  Islam,  they 
say,  on  a  "luxury  basis."  What  that  means, 
I  don't  know.  I  never  was  able  to  determine 
what  they  meant  by  "preaching  Islam  on  a 
luxury  basis."  Having  done  so,  the  authori- 
ties began  to  search  for  him  because  they 
didnt   approve   of  that   particular  kind   of 
teaching  that  he  was  doing.  So  they  sent  for 
him.  At  the  time  they  told  him  that  they 
woxUd  give  him  a  choice;  they  would  collect 
him  and  all  of  his  followers  and  send  them 
away  in  exile,  or  they  would  Jail  them  all.  He 
took  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  and  he  de- 
cided that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  sent 
in  exile.  It  said  that  at  that  time  he  had  col- 
lected 69,999  followers,  I  believe  it  was,  and 
they  loaded  them  all  on  ships  and  they  sent 
them  all  to  an  Island  called   Polan.  Upon 
reaching  this  particular  Island — of  course, 
they  said  that  the  government  at  that  time 
had  given  them  money  to  take  care  of  their 
needs  for  a  period  of  20  years — he  had  called 
in  all  of  the  doctors,  and  nurses,  and  attor- 
neys, etc.,  and  set  down  a  policy  for  them. 
This  policy,  as  they  described  It,  would  be 
known  as  birth-control;   and  he  told  them 
all  on  that  occasion  that,  "death  be  unto  you 
if  you  do  not  follow  these  orders  explicitly." 
He  told  them,  "if  people  come  to  you  to  be 
married,  if  they  are  both  black,  you  want  to 
tell  them  they  can't  qualify  to  be  married.  If 
two  come  to  you  to  be  married,  male  and 
female.  If  one  Is  black  and  the  other  one  is 
brown,  or  of  lighter  skin  than  the  other,  then 
you  issue  them  a  certificate,  send  them  to  a 
minister  and  let  tliem  be  married."  To  make 
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a   long   story   short,    they   say   that    down 
through   the   years   through   this   "grafting 
process"  as  they  describe  it,  the  white  devU 
was  made.  That's  how  the  white  man  came 
to  be  according  to  their  teachings  here  in 
this  book,  so  that's  our  origin. 
Q.  According  to  them? 
A.  According  to  them,  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Chief.  wUl  you  tell  us  how  this  ties  In 
with  this  "mother  plane?" 

A.  Yes,  at  the  time  these  scientists  made 
these  predictic»is,  they  also  made  a  "mother 
plane.'"  They  say  this  plane  Is  Vi  mile  by 
•4  mile  in  diameter,  and  It  hovers  over  the 
planet  here  as  their  protectorate.  It  was  put 
into  space,  I  don't  know  how  many  years 
ago,  but  It  was  put  into  space  up  there  as 
their  protectorate.  It  only  comes  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  they  say,  every  6  months, 
and  at  that  time  It  comes  Into  the  earth's 
atmosphere  to  take  on  oxygen.  They  say  on 
this  plane  there  are  1500  smaller  planes. 
These  planes,  as  described  by  Elijah  Moham- 
med, or  Allah,  or  whoever  It  -night  be,  will 
come  back  into  the  universe  and  these  smal- 
ler planes  will  be  launched  from  this  mother 
plane,  and  they  will  bomb  this  country,  and 
will  destroy  this  country. 

Q.  Who  Is  supposed  to  be  Inside  this 
plane? 

A.  That's  the  first  people,  that's  the  Asiatic 
black-people;  they  were  the  people  who  made 
it  and  the  people  who  managed  it.  This, 
again,  was  gained  through  Interview  with  the 
people  at  home. 

Q.  With  the  Muslim  members? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chief,  I  show  you  a  picture  and  ask 
you  if  you  would  please  identify  this,  and 
tell  the  Committee  how  you  came  by  this? 
A.  Yes.  On  March  6,  1962,  as  a  result  of 
an  assaiilt  on  Police  Officers  in  the  Temple 
located  at  1243  Deslard  Street,  Monroe  Loui- 
siana, a  plaque,  which  is  a  standard  plaque, 
was  seized  at  that  particular  time.  This  is 
a  photograph  of  the  particular  plaque  which 
is  on  a  blackboard. 

Q.  Do  you  have  this  plaque  In  your  cus- 
tody in  Monroe  now? 
A.  Yes,  I  do. 
Q.  How  large  Is  It,  Chief  ? 
A.  It's  3x4. 

Q.  Three  feet  by  four  feet? 
A.  Yes.  and  it's  all  in  color.  It  has  both 
flags  in  color,  and  its  on  a  black  background. 
This  Is  one  of  the  standard  props  that  they 
used  at  that  particular  time.  At  that  time, 
one  of  the  standard  props  which  was  used 
in  all  of  the  Temples  was  seized,  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  District  Attorney  who 
is  holding  the  thing  for  a  Court  Hearing. 

Q.  Chief,  up  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  the  picture  of  the  plaque  which  you  are 
holding  18  the  American  flag,  and  under  It 
the  word  "Christianity"  and  a  cross,  and 
below  that  a  rather  crudely  drawn  picture  of 
a  colored  man  hanging  from  a  tree-limb  by 
a  rope,  and  the  words,  "slavery,  hell,  and 
death."  Then  In  the  center  of  the  thing  It 
has  the  words,  "which  one  will  survive  the 
War  of  Armageddon"  and  a  question  mark; 
and  on  the  right  side  of  the  plaque,  is  what 
purports  to  be  the  flag  of  Islam,  with  the 
word,  "Islam"  underneath  it,  and  the  words, 
"freedom.  Justice  and  equality"  beneath  it. 
Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  two  flags  counterposed 
here  against  each  other? 

A.  To  me,  and  I  take  It  very  offensively,  I 
dont  know  how  the  Committee  members 
might  take  this  particular  situation,  but 
here  again  It  portrajrs  one  flag  against  the 
other.  The  flag  on  the  right  of  this  photo- 
graph Is  the  flag  that  represents  the  Nation 
of  Islam,  or  the  Islam  flag,  and  It's  portrayed 
against  the  American  flag  as  to  what  it 
Stands  for.  Of  course,  under  the  American 
flag  they  put  Christianity  and  it  means  slav- 
ery, hell,  and  death  as  opposed  to  the  Islamic 
flag  of  the  moon  and  stars  on  the  red  back- 
ground, which  stands  for  freedom.  Justice, 
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and  equality.  Of  course,  which  one  will  sur- 
vive the  War  of  Armageddon  is — and  I  say 
again — that  I  take  It  offensively — what  they 
mean  by  this  War  they  are  talking  about, 
which  one  of  the  two  will  stirvlve. 

Q.  What  do  they  mean  by  it? 

A.  Well,  in  doing  some  research  on  Arma- 
geddon— I  wasn't  too  familiar  with  it  at  that 
particular  time — I  found  it  in  the  Bible  in 
only  one  place.  In  the  Holy  Bible  it  refers  to 
Armageddon  as  the  flnal  War  which  is  the 
War  of  good  against  evil.  According  to  inter- 
views and  information  we  had  with  these 
people  in  Monroe,  they  describe  the  War  of 
Armageddon  as  the  final  War,  and  at  that 
time  the  blacks  will  rise  and  destroy  the 
whites,  and  all  non-believers  of  their  beliefs. 
That's  what  they  maintain,  that  at  the  time 
described  by  Elijah  Mohammed,  and  diiring 
this  War,  that  all  the  blacks  will  rise  and 
destroy  the  whites. 
By  Mr.  RocEBs : 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  connection  Chief  Kelly's 
testimony,  we  offer  into  the  record  the  picture 
of  the  board  which  he  Just  described. 
By  Mr.  PnsTEH: 

Let  the  picture  of  the  board  be  entered 
into  the  record. 

Q.  Chief,  in  addition  to  this  Training  Man- 
ual which  you  have  spoken  of,  I  show  you 
a  small  paper  pamphlet  entitled,  "Lost- 
Found  Moslem  Lesson  #1"  and  ask  you  where 
did  you  come  by  this,  sir? 

A.  This  was  also  confiscated  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest  of  these  people  in  Monroe  on 
March  6,  1961.  It  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
at  that  time  in  a  notebook,  or  a  brief-case 
belonging  to  the  leader  in  that  area. 

Q.  Ctaief,  this  particular  little  pamphlet 
has  numbered  questions  and  answers  on  four 
pages,  and  over  on  the  last  page,  question 
#10  asks  these  particular  questions:  "Why 
does  Mohammed  and  any  Moslem  murder  the 
devil?  What  is  the  duty  of  each  Moslem  in 
regard  to  4  devils?  What  does  a  Moslem  re- 
ceive by  presenting  4  devils  at  one  time?" 
I  wonder  if  you  would  read  the  answers  to 
those  questions  underneath  item  #10? 

A.  The  answer  to  question  #10  says,  "be- 
cause It  is  100%  wicked,"  (they  were  speak- 
ing of  the  white  devil,  or  the  devil,)  "and 
will  not  keep  and  obey  the  laws  of  Islam; 
his  ways  and  actions  are  like  a  snake  of  the 
grafted  type,  so  Mohammed  learned  that  he 
could  not  reform  the  devils,  so  they  all  had 
to  be  murdered.  All  Moslems  will  murder  the 
devil  becavise  they  know  he  is  a  snake,  and 
alK>  If  he  be  allowed  to  live,  he  would  sting 
someone  else.  Each  Moslem  Is  required  to 
bring  4  devils,  and  bringing  and  presenting 
4  at  one  time,  his  reward  is  a  button  to  wear 
on  the  lapel  of  his  ooat,  also  a  free  transpor- 
tation to  the  Holy  City  Mecca  to  see  Brother 
Moh&mmed." 

Q.  Chief,  is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  this  phraae,  "the 
devU"  in  this? 

A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  I  believe  you  testified  previously  that 
on  14  particular  Instances  in  this  training 
notebook,  or  manual.  It  makes  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  white  man,  or  Caucasian,  as  the 
devil? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

Q.  Chief,  what  use  was  being  made  of  this 
Lost-Found  Moslem  Lesson  #1  when  you  ob- 
tained it?  Were  you  told  by  theee  people 
what  they  were  using  it  for? 

A.  That  they  were  taught  the  word  of  Eli- 
jah Mohammed,  and  that  It  was  lesson  No.  1 
of  their  teachings. 

Q.  Were  they  using  this  to  teach  other 
people? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  do  this  process  of  teaching 
and  training  of  other  Muslims?  Do  they 
apply  this  only  to  adult  Muslims,  or  to  yo^lng 
people,  or  how  do  they  do  It? 

A.  No,  at  home,  In  fact,  we  have  some  22 
members,  and  they  were  adults,  children  and 
women  included  in  this  thing. 
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Q.  Were  they  all  being  taught  these  doc- 
trines from  this  Training  Manual,  and  these 
Lost-Found  Moslem  Lessons? 

A.  Yes,  as  far  as  we  con  determine  they 
were,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  deny  it  at  any  time  that 
they  were  using  these  for  training  their  peo- 
ple? 

A.  No.  they  will  tell  you  that  is  what  they 
used.  They  fellow  the  word  of  Elijah  Moham- 
med who  is  their  leader,  and  of  course  that 
came  from  Elijah  Mohammed. 
By  Mr.  Rogers  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  wit- 
ness" testimony,  we  offer  the  document  to 
which  we  have  referred  into  the  record. 
By  Mr.  Pfistkr  : 

Let  the  dociunent,  "Lost-Found  Moslem 
Lesson  No.  1"  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Q.  Considering  the  testimony  you  gave  re- 
garding the  teachings  of  the  Muslim  Cult, 
showing  that  they  taught  disrespect  and  vio- 
lence for  the  American  flag;  if  we  take  this 
and  the  other  teachings  of  the  Sect  literally 
as  you  described  them,  can  we  say  that  the 
Muslims  are  being  conditioned  and  trained 
for  the  War  of  Armageddon  in  which  the 
blacks  will  kiU  the  whites? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  say  so.  Of  coiu'se,  within 
this  group  they  have  a  group  which  are  called 
the  "P  O  I",  that  being  the  "Fruits  of  Islam." 
in  accordance  with  their  doctrine.  This  being 
the  younger  male  members  of  the  group  who 
are  trained  as  the  Police  Force  or  the  Army 
within  this  group.  These  people  are  trained 
very  similar,  and  use  the  same  procedure  and 
general  orders  that  the  Armed  Services  of  this 
Country  now  use.  They  are  also  trained  in 
calisthenics,  they  are  also  drilled  similarly 
to  the  drills  now  being  used  in  the  Military 
Service,  and  these  drills  are  primarily  held 
on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  and  I  think  simi- 
larly throughout  the  Nation.  I  know  in  Mon- 
roe they  held  this  drill  on  Tuesday  of  each 
week,  during  the  time  they  were  operating 
In  Monroe. 

Q.  Thank  you.  You  may  proceed,  Mr. 
Rogers. 

By  Mr.  Rogkbs: 

Q.  Chief,  I  show  you  a  copy  of  a  page 
which  we  have  arbitrarily  numbered  page 
94  out  of  this  Training  Manual,  and  ask  you 
if  you  would  read  the  last  2  paragraphs  Into 
the  record,  please? 

A.  Yes,  this  was  taken  from  the  Training 
Manual  here,  page  94.  The  last  2  paragraphs 
of  this  page  reads:  "Anyone  becoming  con- 
verted to  Islam  shall  begin  living  the  pre- 
scribed law  in  paragraph  6  at  once.  A  com- 
mittee of  3  must  be  formed  by  the  Minister 
or  Captain  to  report  any  undesirable  con- 
ditions going  on  by  Muslims  in  their  homes. 
All  traitors  who  betray  their  sisters  or  broth- 
ers will  be  murdered  without  mercy."  The 
last  paragraph  says:  "This  day,  I,  Elijah 
Mohammed,  have  given  you  this  Law,  that 
you  may  be  found  worthy  to  meet  your 
Saviour  who  will  come  to  you  quickly. 
Blessed  be  he  or  she  that  shall  be  found 
living  up  to  these  prescribed  Laws  above." 
By  Mr.  Rogers: 

In   connection   with   the   witness's   testi- 
mony, Mr.  Chairman,  we  offer  the  page  re- 
ferred to  In  the  record. 
By  Mr.  Pfisteb: 

Let  the  page  referred  to  be  entered  Into 
the  record. 

Q.  Chief,  do  these  people  have  any  public 
publications  which  they  print,  or  hand  out, 
or  sell  to  the  general  public? 

A.  Yes,  they  do. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  with 
the  masthead  title,  "Mr.  Mohammed  Speaks" 
for  September.  1960.  and  ask  you  if  you  wovdd 
read  this  main  headline  from  the  front  of 
this,  please,  sir? 

A.  This  paper  Is  also  being  distributed  in 
Monroe,  and  being  sold  to  the  colored  popu- 
lace there  In  Monroe  by  these  Muslims,  and 
the  headlines  of  this  paper  reads:  "Moham- 
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med  steps  up  the  crusade  for  separate  black 
states." 

Q.  I  show  you  another  issue  of  the  same 
paper  dated  March-April  of  1961,  and  ask 
you  to  read  the  main  headlne  on  this,  please, 
sir? 

A.  "nie  headlines  read :  "Separation,  not  in- 
tegration; independence,  not  subservience;  a 
land  of  our  own,  no  squatters  rights;  these 
are  hopes  of  my  people  during  1961." 

Q.  Chief,  have  the  Muslims  with  whom  you 
have  had  contact  made  any  indication  to  you 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  actually  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  a  separate  Nation  within 
the  United  States? 

A.  Very  definitely,  yes.  They  say  their  ob- 
jective in  this  country  Is  to  Anally,  and 
eventually,  form  a  Govertunent  of  their  own 
to  be  ruled  solely  by  the  Asiatic  black-man, 
the  first  man.  They  want  a  section  of  this 
Country  for  themselves,  wherein  they  are  to 
form  a  Government  to  be  ruled  by  the  black- 
man,  and  I  presume  by  their  leader,  Elijah 
Mohammed. 

Q.  How  do  they  propose  to  get  this  section 
of  the  Country? 

A.  In  an  interview  with  these  people — of 
course  they  say  they  hope  to  do  this  in  a 
peaceful  manner — but  they  would  be  willing 
to  go  to  any  length  to  obtain  this  section  of 
land  that  they  require. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  this  Doctrine  they  are 
evidently  teaching  concerning  a  separate  Na- 
tion could  be  connected,  or  is  connected  by 
them  in  their  teachings,  with  this  question 
#  10  out  of  this  Lost-Found  Lesson  #  1  deal- 
ing with  the  murdering  of  the  white  devils? 

A.  I  would  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  military  training  of 
some  of  these  persons  within  their  organiza- 
tion, do  they  have  a  separate  group  that  does 
this  training,  or  do  all  of  the  Muslim  mem- 
bers take  it? 

A.  No,  as  I  have  described  it,  within  this 
group  they  have  several  groups.  They  have  a 
group  called  the  "Muslim  Girls'  Training." 
and  they  have  the  F  O  I, 

Q.  What  is  that? 

A.  That's  the  Fruits  of  Islam.  As  I  de- 
scribed it  before,  this  being  the  younger 
male  members  of  the  group  who  are  trained 
as  a  military  organization. 

Q.  Chief,  do  you  know  eoiythlng  of  any 
tie-in  between  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States? 

A.  Yes,  through  the  news  media,  and  the 
circulations  of  these  newspajiers.  etc.,  that 
we  have  obtained  and  acquired  during  this 
investigation. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  Communist 
leaders,  particularly  Communist  Party  Vice- 
Chalrman  Claude  Llghtfoot  of  Chicago  had 
made  some  public  statements  concerning 
this,  hasn't  he? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  in  the  Jackson  Dally 
News. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  clipping  from  the  Jackson 
Daily  News  of  August  25.  1962  with  the  title: 
"Communists  joining  Negro  agitators  in 
South."  I  ask  you.  sir,  will  you  read  these 
particular  comments  which  I  have  under- 
lined on  here  which  were  made  by  Claude 
Llghtfoot  of  Chicago? 

A.  "Alt  one  Commission  meeting.  Llghtfoot 
urged  the  Communists  to  work  for  the  grow- 
ing, fanatical,  all-Negro,  all-white  Muslims, 
also  known  as  the  Nation  of  Islam,  to  get 
them  Involved  in  what  they  termed  a  mass- 
struggle."  Skipping  on  down:  "He  told  the 
Communlsits  that  we  are  duty-bound  to  go 
along  with  our  Muslim  brothers  and  to  help 
light  and  understanding  among  them." 

Q.  These  last  words  are  direct  from  Llght- 
foot to  the  Communist  Party  Congress? 

A.  That's  correct. 
By  Mr.  Rogers: 

In  connection  with  the  Chief's  testimony, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  offer,  and  produce  into  the 
record  the  clipping  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. 
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By  Mr.  Pitstxr: 

Let  the  clipping  be  entered  Into  tbe  record. 
By  Mr.  Kkllt  : 

We  also  have  Infannatlon  through  Inveetl- 
gaitlve  sources  that  there  is  a  woman  by  the 
name  of  Christine  Johnson  who  at  present 
Is  the  head,  as  they  oall  It,  of  the  "University 
of  Islam."  That's  a  University,  as  they  de- 
scribe It,  In  Chicago,  Illinois,  wherein  they 
are  taught  this  Belief,  or  whatever  It  might 
be.  In  1960  she  visited  Russia,  and  upon  re- 
turning home  she  began  to  write  an  article 
in  tbe  CAP  Publication  which  Is  In  my 
term — and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  termed — a 
Communist  front  organization. 

Q.  What  is  the  CAP  again? 

A.  Its  a  periodical  bl-weekJy  publication 
I  can't  recall  the  actual  name,  but  Its  tbe 
CAP  Magazine.  Diirlng  our  investigation 
we  obtained  information  that  she  Is  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Women  Lining  Oroup, 
which  Is  a  Communist  front  organization 
and  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself.  She  is  also, 
1  believe.  President  of  this  Africo-American 
Heritage  Society,  which  is  a  Communist 
front  organization. 

Q.  You  say  she  Is  the  director  or  the 
head  of  the  "University  of  Islam?" 

A.  Yes,  the  "University  of  Islam''  in 
Chicago. 

Q.  This  Is  a  function  of  the  Nation  of 
Islam  Organization? 

A.  That  Is  correct. 

By  Mr.  Rogebs: 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  oversight,  I  note  that 
I  did  not  offer  into  the  record  the  2  news- 
papers from  which  Chief  Kelly  read  tbe 
headlines.  I  would  like  to  offer  both  of  them 
Into  the  record  at  this  time. 
By  Mr.  Pnsm: 

Let  them  both  be  entered  Into  the  record. 

Q.  Chief,  getting  back  for  a  moment  to 
this  Training  ManuaJ,  or  notebook  which  you 
have  there  with  you,  our  research  shows  that 
certain  Items  of  information  from  that  note- 
book are  worth  tbe  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  May  I  ask  you,  sir.  If  you  would 
look  on  page  33  and  read  this  one  phrase, 
please,  sir? 

A.  It  says,  "The  devil  identifies  himself 
as  Caucasian;  he  is  with  the  full-blooded 
Asiastlc  blackman." 

Q.  On  page  54,  Chief.  If  you  will,  please? 

A.  It  says:  "The  white  race  is  made  to 
hate  and  kill  off  the  blacks;  the  devil  also 
especially  Identifies  himself  as  the  Caucasian 
Race." 

Q.  On  page  65,  Chief? 

A.  It  speaks  of  the  white  man  as  "damn- 
able Christianity,  and  such  wicked,  filthy 
people  as  Christians." 

Q.  One  more,  on  page  142,  notes  on  Elijah 
Mohammed's  talk  In  Detroit  on  Dec.  21, 
1958. 

A.  It  says,  "We  need  some  of  this  good 
earth,  States  like  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Florida  and  Georgia." 
By  Mr.  Roczas: 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
testimony  of  Chief  Kelly  at  this  time,  wo 
woiild  like  to  offer  into  the  record,  the  en- 
tire Training  Manual  to  which  he  has  made 
reference,  and  ask  leave  of  the  Committee 
to  offer  into  the  record  instead  of  the  origi- 
nal, which  Is  Chief  Kelly's  and  hU  Depart- 
ment's property,  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
same. 
By  Mr.  Pfisteh: 

Let  it  so  be  done  and  entered  Into  the 
recoAl. 

Q.  Chief,  would  you  sum  up  for  us  your 
overall  impressions  of  this  particular  or- 
ganization in  regards  to  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  and  their  doctrines  as  to 
violence,  and  obtaining  their  goal? 

A.  WeU,  yes,  of  course  as  to  my  theory  be- 
hind this  particular  situation  in  regards  to 
this  organization,  I  think  it  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  reli- 
gion to  "do  the  dirty  work  In  this  country" 
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in  order  to  overrun  or  rule  this  country  in 
time  to  come,  according  to  their  beliefs  and 
their  teachings. 

Q.  Are  these  people  admonished  that  they 
must  obey  these  rules  and  doctrines  as  set 
forth  by  Elijah  Mohammed? 

A.  Absolutely,  they  are  fanatical  on  these 
points  to  a  degree.  We  can  certainly  attest  to 
that  point  on  the  attack  on  the  officers  in 
Monroe  on  March  6,  1961.  They  are  very 
fanatical  as  to  this  belief. 

Q.  Has  there  been  violence  In  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  from  these  people,  to 
your  knowledge? 

A.  Yes,  according  to  the  accounts  In  the 
newspapers,  and  the  news  media,  there  has. 
By  Mr.  Rogers: 

Has  the  Committee  any  questions  to  ask 
of  Chief  Kelly,  Mr.  Chairman? 
By  Mr.  Pfisteb: 

Q.  Is  the  Muslin  Cult  of  Islam  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People? 

A.  No,  in  fact  the  NAACP  refers  to  this 
organization  as  the  "black  Ku-Klux-Klan" 
of  the  Negro  race.  They  are  very  much  op- 
posed to  integration  where  in  the  NAACP  is 
for  these  movements.  Of  course,  the  Miisllms 
demand  separation  rather  than  integration. 
They  maintain  they  are  above  that  level; 
they  are  the  original  blackmen  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  they  don't  have  to  go  through 
this  process  of  integrating;  they  are  already 
in  every  respect  more  superior  than  the  white 
devil  as  they  describe  it,  which  is  the  white- 
man  at  this  time,  and  they  are  very  much 
opposed  to  the  NAACP.  As  1  said  before,  the 
NAACP  refers  to  this  group  as  the  "black 
Ku-Klux-Klan"  of  the  Negro  race. 
By  Mr.  John: 

Q.  Chief  Kelly,  Isn't  It  true  that  very  shortly 
after  the  organization  of  the  Muslin  Cult, 
that  they  actually  stopped  preaching  the 
Bible,  and  thereafter  took  up  an  undertak- 
ing of  actually  teaching  racial  hatred?  Is 
that  not  true? 

A.  Yes,  that's  true. 

Q.  I  would  like  for  the  record  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  according  to  our  fact  sheet 
that  in  1942  this  Elijah  Muck-Mudd,  who 
Is  the  present  Elijah  Mohammed,  according 
to  the  information  we  have  and  I  think  you 
can  verify  this — was  arrested  with  82  others 
on  charges  of  sedition  and  conspiracy  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  enemy;  and  in 
fact,  at  the  time  he  was  arrested  he  was 
found  under  his  mother's  bed  wrapped  in  a 
carpet.  Among  statements  attributed  to  the 
investigating  ofBcers  at  the  time  were  such 
statements  as:  "God  bless  Hitler,"  "Our 
prayers  were  answered  by  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor,"  "Japan  will  be  the  Saviour  of 
American  Negroes,"  etc? 

A.  That's  right.  Through  investigating  of- 
ficers this  information  was  obtained. 

Q.  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  I 
think  this  is  a  sort  of  beach-head  of  Intent 
as  to  what  these  people  plan  to  do;  that  is 
actions  tending  toward  rioting,  insurrec- 
tion, conspiracy,  and  all  of  those  other  verbs. 
Is  it  not  true,  Chief,  or  do  you  have  any 
knowledge  that  In  the  recent  riot  at  the 
United  Nations  in  February  of  1961,  which 
was  a  riot  protesting  the  death  of  Patrice 
Lumumba,  that  both  the  Muslims  and  the 
Communists  participated  in  this  riot? 

A.  That  was  the  account  from  the  investi- 
gative authorities  in  New  York  at  that  time, 
yes,  sir.  It  was  attributed  to  them  as  being 
the  instigators  of  this  particular  riot  that 
occurred  protesting  the  death  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  Communists  actually  helped  or  co- 
operated with  the  Muslims  in  organizing 
this  riot? 

A.  According  to  the  authorities  there,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  us  any  information,  or  do 
we  have  any  information  on  a  Bernard  Lucas 
who  was  a  Negro  male? 

A.  No.  I  am  told  only  that  during  this 
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February,  1961,  Convention  that  they  held  in 
the  Colosseum  in  Chicago,  that  Bernard 
Lucas,  who  is  quite  a  controversial  figure  in 
the  Communist  Party  and  a  card-carrying 
Communist,  attended  this  convention  in 
Chicago  at  that  time,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party. 

Q.  Chief,  you  have  a  fine  appreciation  of 
what  this  Cult  Organization  is,  both  from 
your  own  study  and  research,  and  from  ac- 
tual experience  up  in  Monroe.  Would  you 
say  that  its  an  organization  that  is  moti- 
vated by  hate,  selfish  desires,  greed;  that  it 
actually  teaches  racial  hatred,  black- 
supremacy,  overthrowing  and  forming  a  sep- 
arate government  of  their  own?  Is  this  your 
appreciation  of  what  this  Cult  is? 

A.  I  believe  that's  the  way  I  summed  the 
situation  up  in  the  report  to  be  dissemi- 
nated to  other  Agencies  in  tbe  Country: 
that's  my  honest  and  sincere  belief  about 
this  organization. 

Q.  Since  Its  active  inception  some  20  years 
ago  as  a  force  in  this  country,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  they  are  a  growing  menace  to 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

A.  Very  definitely,  yes,  I  do. 
By  Mr.  Abcenkaux: 

Q.  Chief,  in  your  investigations  in  Monroe 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  do  you 
think  that  they  are  teaching  according  to 
this  brochure,  that  Islamlsm  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  give  the  colored  people  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  equality? 
A.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

Q.  I  mean,  do  you   know   that   they  are 
teaching  this,  or  are  asking  this  question  to 
these  Islam  members? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  actually  teaching  it? 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  are  teaching  them 
that  the  American  fiag  and  Christianity 
means  nothing  but  slavery,  hell,  and  death.  Is 
that  correct? 

A.  Under  the  present  form  of  government,, 
yes. 
By  Mr.  Broussaxd: 

Q.  Chief,  do  you  have  information  that 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  there  are 
other  such  organizations  in  other  parts  of 
the  State? 

A.  Yes,  in  fact  through  investigative  sources 
we  found  out  that  there  were  2  such  Mosques 
or  Temples,  as  they  describe  it,  in  New 
Orleans,  and  of  course  there  are  several  out 
of  the  State,  one  being  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi; that  one  being  very  close  to  Monroe;  of 
course,  we  are  very  interested  In  that  situa- 
tion there.  There  Is  one  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, and  2  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Monroe  is  the  head- 
quarters, possibly,  for  this  organization? 

A.  No,  I  would  not.  I  woxild  say  that  this 
organization  came  to  Monroe  somewhat  by 
chance.  From  the  information  we  have 
throughout  the  Nation,  there  Is  an  estimated 
number — this  again  is  from  investigative  rec- 
ords— of  some  70,000  of  these  people  here  in 
our  Country.  They  number  these  Temples, 
and  they  have  some  30  numbered  Temples, 
primarily  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  about  that  many  un- 
numbered Temples  such  as  the  one  in  Mon- 
roe. As  I  said,  getting  into  the  situation  with 
reference  to  Monroe.  I  think  It  was  by  chance 
that  this  situation  started  In  Monroe,  be- 
cause of  tbe  fact  this  leader  was  educated, 
as  he  described  It  In  Flint.  Michigan,  under 
this  Doctrine,  and  he  came  back  to  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  where  he  began  to  try  to 
start  a  Temple  or  Mosque  but  was  unsucess- 
ful.  He  married  a  Negro  girl  Just  out  from 
Monroe  in  a  little  town  called  Starks,  Louis- 
iana, and  settled  in  Monroe  at  the  time.  Of 
course,  he  got  Into  the  operation  before  it 
was  successful  and  growing  to  any  extent, 
and  it  was  a  kind  of  clannish  organization, 
it  was  tied  In  the  family  circle  at  that  time. 
Q.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  at  all  of  the  num- 
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ber   of   this   organization   in   the   State   of 
Louisiana? 

A.  No,  I  dont.  Conservatively  I  would  say 
possibly  85.  Of  course,  they  maintain  a  larger 
number  than  that.  I  am  told  that  they  have 
a  larger  number  of  people  than  that,  but  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  because  It  Is  a  secre- 
tive organization,  and  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
obtain  information  as  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple that  they  do  have. 
By  Mr.  Pfister: 

Q.  Chief,  do  they  make  any  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  American  flag,  and  if  so,  how  do 
they  characterize  It? 

A.  Again,  this  was  obtained  through  inter- 
views. They  referred  to  the  flag  as  "the  rag." 
In  many  Instances  they  called  the  American 
fiag  "the  rag,"  in  their  doctrines  and  teach- 
ings. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  little  earlier  a  "De- 
partment of  Supreme  Wisdom,"  actually 
what  is  this  Chief? 

A.  Well,  from  what  I  can  gather,  each  les- 
son of  this  Training  Manual  refers  to  It  as 
coming  from  the  Department  of  Supreme 
Wisdom,  which  is  the  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, this  being  Temple  No.  2.  I  presume  the 
Department  of  Supreme  Wisdom  is  Elijah 
Mohanuned  and  his  staff  up  there  at  tbe  time. 
By  Mr.  Rogers: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions 
of  the  witness,  and  if  the  Committee  has  no 
further  questions,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  some  delay  In  the  appear- 
ance of  some  of  our  other  witnesses  sub- 
poenaed for  today,  we  would  like  to  ask  for 
a  recess  until  1:00  P.  M.  this  afternoon. 
By  Mr.  Pwster: 

If  there  be  no  further  questions,  by  the 
Committee,  and  If  the  Committee  Is  agree- 
able, we  will  recess  until  1:00  P.M.  this 
afternoon. 

Noon  recess. 

Lost  Found  Moslem.  Lesson  No.  1 — ^FiasT 
T'erm  Examination  Assignment  or  Mr. 
EiJJAR  Mohammed 

The  following  questions  must  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Troy. 

1.  Why  isn't  the  devil  settled  on  the  best 
part  of  the  planet  Earth? 

Answer. — Because  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
original  black  man  and  knowing  that  the 
devil  was  wicked  and  there  would  not  be 
any  peace  among  them.  He  put  him  out 
In  the  worst  part  of  the  earth  and  kept  the 
best  part  preserved  for  himself  ever  since 
he  made  It.  The  best  part  is  In  Arabia  at 
the  Holy  City  Mecca.  The  colored  man  or 
Caucasian  Is  the  devil.  Arabia  Is  In  the  far 
east  and  is  bordered  by  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  south. 

2.  Why  did  Mossa  have  a  hard  time  to 
civUize  the  devil  2000  B.C.? 

Answer. — Because  he  was  a  savage.  Savage 
means  a  person  that  has  lost  the  knowledge 
of  himself  and  who  is  living  a  beast  life. 
Mossa  was  an  half  original  man  and  a  proph- 
et. Two  thousand  B.C.  means  before  Christ. 
In  the  Asiatic  world  it  was  in  the  eleven 
thousand  year.  Civilize  means  to  teach  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  human  family 
of  the  planet  E^th. 

3.  Why  did  we  let  half  original  man.  Colum- 
bus, discover  the  poor  part  of  tbe  planet 
earth? 

Answer. — Because  the  original  man  Is  the 
God  and  owner  of  the  earth,  and  knows  every 
square  inch  of  it  and  has  chosen  for  himself 
the  best  part.  He  did  not  care  about  the  poor 
part.  Columbiis  was  a  half  original  man  and 
was  born  in  Italy,  which  Is  southeast  Europe. 
His  full  name  was  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  the  place  he  discovered  was  North  Amer- 
ica. He  found  the  Indians  here,  who  were 
exiled  sixteen  thousand  years  ago  from  India. 
They  are  original  people. 

4.  Why  did  we  run  Yacob  and  his  made 
devil  from  the  root  of  civilization,  over  the 
hot  desert.  Into  the  cave  of  West  Asia,  as 
they  now  call  it  Europe?  What  is  the  mean- 
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ing  of  Euand  Rope?  How  long  ago?  What 
did  tbe  devil  bring  with  blm?  What  kind  of 
life  did  he  live,  and  how  long  before  Mossa 
come  to  teach  the  devil  of  tbe  forgotten 
Trlcknollegy? 

Answer. — Because  they  had  started  mak- 
ing trouble  among  tbe  righteous  people  tell- 
ing lies.  They  accused  the  righteous  people, 
causing  them  to  fight  and  klU  one  another. 
Yacob  was  an  original  black  man,  and  was 
the  father  of  the  devil.  He  taught  tbe  devUs 
to  do  this  devllisbment.  The  root  of  civiliza- 
tion Is  In  Arabia  at  the  Holy  City  Mecca, 
which  means  where  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  original  man  first  started.  When  the 
planet  was  found,  we  ran  the  devils  over  the 
Arabian  Desert.  We  took  from  them  every- 
thing except  the  Language  and'  made  him 
walk  every  step  of  the  way;  it  was  twenty- 
two  hundred  miles.  He  went  savage  and  lived 
in  the  caves  of  Europe.  Eu  means  hillsides 
and  Rope  is  the  rope  to  bind  in.  It  was  six 
thousand  and  nineteen  years  ago.  Mossa 
came  two  thousand  years  later  and  taught 
him  how  to  live  a  respectful  life,  how  to 
build  a  home  for  himself  and  some  of  the 
trlcknollegy  that  Yacob  taught  him.  Which 
was  devllisbment.  telling  lies,  stealing,  and 
how  to  master  the  original  man.  Mossa  was 
half  original,  a  prophet  which  was  predicted 
by  the  twenty-three  scientists  in  the  year 
one.  fifteen  thousand  nineteen  years  ago. 
today. 

5.  Why  did  we  take  Jerusalem  from  the 
devil?  How  long  ago? 

Answer. — Because  one  of  our  righteous 
brothers,  who  was  a  prophet  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  buried  there,  and  he  uses  his 
name  to  shield  his  dirty  religion  which  is 
called  Christianity,  also  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple so  they  will  believe  in  him.  Jesus'  teach- 
ing was  not  Christianity,  it  was  Freedom, 
Justice  and  Equality.  Jenisalem  is  in  Pales- 
tine Asia  Minor.  Jeriisalem  is  a  name  given 
by  Jews,  which  means  founded  in  peace,  and 
It  was  first  built  by  the  original  man.  which 
was  called  Jebus.  also  Salem,  and  Ariel.  We 
took  the  city  from  the  devils  about  seven 
hundred  fifty  years  ago. 

6.  Why  does  the  devil  call  our  people 
Africans? 

Answer. — To  make  our  people  of  North 
America  believe  that  the  people  on  that 
continent  are  the  only  people  they  have  and 
are  all  savage.  He  bought  a  trading  post  In 
the  Jungle  of  that  continent,  the  original 
people  live  on  this  continent  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  strayed  away  from  civilization 
and  are  living  a  Jungle  life.  The  original 
people  call  this  continent  Asia,  but  the  devils 
can  It  Africa,  to  try  to  divide  them.  He  wants 
us  to  think  that  we  all  are  different. 

7.  Why  does  the  devil  keep  our  people 
illiterate? 

Answer. — So  that  he  can  use  them  for  a 
tool,  and  also  a  slave.  He  keeps  them  blind 
to  themselves  so  that  he  can  master  them. 
Illiterate  means  Ignorant. 

8.  Why  does  the  devil  keep  our  people  apart, 
from  his  social  equality? 

Answer. — Because  he  does  not  want  to 
know  how  filthy  he  Is  and  all  his  affairs,  he 
is  afraid  because  when  we  learn  about  him 
we  will  run  him  from  among  us.  Socialist 
means  to  advocate.  A  society  of  men  or 
groups  of  men  for  one  common  cause.  Equal- 
ity means  to  be  equal  in  everything. 

9.  Why  does  Mobanmied  make  tbe  devil 
study  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years  before 
he  can  call  himself  a  Moslem  Son?  And  wear 
the  greatest  and  only  Flag  of  the  Universe? 
And  he  must  add  a  sword  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Holy  and  Greatest  Universe  Flag  of 
Islam? 

Answer. — So  that  he  could  clean  himself  up. 
A  Moslem  does  not  love  the  devil,  regardless 
to  how  long  he  studies,  after  he  has  devoted 
thirty-five  or  fifty  years  trying  to  learn  and 
do  like  the  original  man.  He  could  come  and 
do  trading  among  us  and  we  would  not  kill 
him  as  quick  as  we  would  the  other  devils, 
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that  Is  who  has  not  gone  \mder  this  study. 
After  he  goes  through  with  this  labor  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  years,  we  permit  him  to 
wear  our  holy  Flag,  which  is  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  Star.  He  must  add  the  sword  on  the  upper 
part.  The  sword  is  an  emblem  of  Justice, 
and  it  was  used  by  the  original  man  in 
Mohammed's  time.  Thus,  it  was  placed  on 
the  upper  part,  of  the  fiag  so  that  the  devUs 
can  always  see  it,  so  he  will  keep  in  mind, 
that  any  time  that  he  reveals  the  secrets. 
We  give  him  this  chance  so  that  he  could 
clean  himself  up  and  come  among  us.  His 
head  would  be  taken  off  by  the  sword.  The 
holy  fiag  of  Islam  is  the  greatest  and  only 
fiag  known.  The  Universe  is  everything — Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars.  They  are  planets.  Planets 
are  something  grown  or  made  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  holy  is  somethiitg  that  has  not 
been  diluted,  mixed,  or  tampered  with  in  any 
form. 

10.  Why  does  Mohanmied  and  any  Moslem 
murder  the  devil?  What  is  the  duty  of  each 
Moslem  in  regards  to  four  devils?  What  re- 
ward does  a  Moslem  receive  by  presenting 
four  devils  at  one  time? 

Answer. — Because  he  is  one  hundred  per 
cent  wicked  and  will  not  keep  and  obey  the 
laws  of  Islam.  His  ways  and  actions  are  like 
a  snake  of  the  grafted  type.  So  Mohanuned 
learned  that  he  oould  not  reform  the  devils, 
so  they  had  to  be  murdered.  All  Moslems  will 
mxirder  the  devil  because  they  know  he  is 
a  snake  and  also  If  he  be  allowed  to  live,  he 
would  sting  someone  else.  Each  Moslem  is 
required  to  bring  four  devils  and  by  bring- 
ing and  presenting  four  at  one  time  his 
reward  Is  a  button  to  wear  on  the  lapel  of 
his  coat,  also  a  free  transportation  to  the 
Holy  City  Mecca  to  see  brother  Mohammed. 

11.  Have  not  you  learned  that  your  word 
shall  be  Bond  regardless  of  whom  or  what? 

Answer. — Yes.  My  word  Is  bond  and  bond  Is 
life  and  I  will  give  my  life  before  my  word 
shaU  faU. 

12.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  F.  O.  I.? 
Answer. — ^The  Fruit   of   Islam,   the   name 

given  to  the  military  training  of  the  men 
that  belongs  to  Islam  in  North  America. 

13.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  Lieut,  and 
Capt.? 

Answer. — Captain  and  Lieutenant.  The  duty 
of  a  captain  is  to  give  orders  to  the  lieuten- 
ant and  the  lieutenant's  duty  Is  to  teach 
the  private  soldiers  and  also  train  them. 

14.  What  is  the  meamng  of  M.  G.  T.  and 
G.C.? 

Answer. — Moslem  Girls'  Training  and  Gen- 
eral Civilization  Class,  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  training  of  women  and  girls  in 
North  America  how  to  keep  house,  how  to 
rear  their  children,  how  to  take  care  of  their 
husband,  sew,  cook,  and  in  general,  how  to 
act  at  home  and  abroad.  These  training  units 
were  named  by  our  prophet  and  leader  of 
Islam.  W.  D.  Fard. 

FINDINGS     AND     CONCLUSIONS     OF    THE 
COMMITTEE 

The  witnesses  Sidney  Walker.  Jr.,  alias  Sid- 
ney X.  and  Milton  Dyson,  alias  Milton  X, 
were  served  with  subpenas  duces  tecimi  re- 
quiring both  their  appearance  before  tbe 
Committee  and  their  producing  before  tbe 
Committee  "All  records  under  your  care,  cus- 
tody, supervision  or  control  of  the  financial 
and  other  business  transactions  of  tbe  The 
Nation  of  Islam  or  the  Muslim  Cult  of  Islam 
and  also  samples  of  each  and  every  item  of 
educational  or  teaching  material  in  your  pos- 
session, care,  custody  or  control  used  by  or 
distributed  by  Tbe  Nation  of  Islam." 

Tbe  witnesses  appeared  and  generally  re- 
fused to  testify  on  constitutional  grounds  as 
shown  in  the  transcript.  They  also  refused  to  ' 
produce  the  records  subpenaed.  again  urging 
the  constitutional  grounds  that  they  sincere- 
ly believed  that  production  of  the  records 
might  tend  to  incriminate  them  in  some 
violation  of  law.  Subsequently,  the  C<Mnmit- 
tee  through   its   Counsel    filed  a  civil   svUt 
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against  theM  two  witnesses  In  the  ClvU  I>U- 
trlct  Court  In  New  Orleans,  to  enforce  the 
subpenas  of  the  Committee  by  obtaining 
a  Court  Order  ordering  the  production  of 
the  records.  This  procedure  was  provided  by 
law  when  the  Committee  was  established.  The 
suit  Is  stlU  pending  at  this  writing. 

The  Committee  recognizes  and  supports 
the  constitutional  right  of  every  citizen  to 
be  free  from  the  bxirden  of  Self-incrimina- 
tion. However,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  use  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  the  case 
of  so-called  "religious  activities"  must  In- 
evitably cast  some  doubt  upon  the  claim 
that  the  activity  in  question  Is  wholly  "reli- 
gious" in  nature.  Pxirther,  the  Conunlttee 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  connection  what- 
soever between  the  Nation  of  Islam  and  the 
legitimate  Moslem  religion. 

The  Committee  finds,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  function  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tion of  Islam  Is  a  cruel  sham  and  deceit,  based 
upon  gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  using 
the  guise  or  protective  coloring  of  "religion" 
to  give  credence  and  dignity  to  a  vicious  pro- 
gram of  calculated  disloyalty,  sedition,  sub- 
version and  racial  haUed,  directed  to  all 
levels  of  government  In  this  State  and  Na- 
tion and  at  the  white  race  In  particular.  The 
so-called  "religious"  aspect  of  this  organiza- 
tion's activities  Is  best  expressed  by  the 
plaque  (page  20  Plg\ire  1)  showing  the 
American  Flag  and  Christianity  in  opposition 
to  the  so-called  flag  of  Islam.  (Also,  see  page 
100  Figure  16.)  The  Committee  does  not 
believe  that  the  Constitutions  of  the  United 
States  or  the  State  of  Louisiana  In  any  way 
intend  to  allow  "religious"  freedom,  or  any 
other  kind  of  freedom,  to  the  point  of  the 
open  advocacy  and  teaching  of  doctrines  of 
disloyalty  to  all  duly  constituted  authority 
and  literal  murder  of  other  people  because 
their  skins  are  a  different  col(»'.  These  con- 
stitutions would  hardly  be  authority,  for  In- 
stance, for  the  operation  in  Louisiana  of  the 
"Thuggee"  sect  once  extant  In  India,  which 
advocated  and  practiced  murder  as  a  religious 
act  of  worship.  Freedom  of  religion  or  any 
other  kind  of  freedom  involves  certain  re- 
sponsiblUties.  As  the  Committee  has  stated 
before,  freedom  cannot  exist  unless  rights  and 
responsibilities  have  equal  Importance  in 
society. 

The  Committee  finds  that  In  many  open 
statements,  Elijah  Muhammad,  the  leader  of 
the  Nation  of  Islajn.  has  directly  stated  that 
the  negro  Americans,  for  all  of  whom  he 
purports  to  speak,  "insist"  upon  "some  land" 
In  this  United  States  for  a  separate  nation, 
free  from  all  currently  existing  governmental 
authority.  The  State  of  Louisiana  was  specifi- 
cally mentioned  along  with  several  others  as 
part  of  the  land  desired  by  the  Muslims.  The 
method  of  acquisition  of  this  land  Is  un- 
specified by  Muhammad,  but  In  view  of  his 
various  teachings  and  speeches  (see  pages 
94,  Figure  10  and  27,  Figure  5  particularly) 
which  openly  and  unequivocally  advocate 
violence  and  murder,  there  does  not  {^pear 
to  be  much  doubt  about  how  this  land  Is  to 
be  had.  The  cult  members  have  In  fact  en- 
gaged In  violence  in  several  different  places  in 
this  State  and  Nation,  which  violence  was 
invariably  directed  againrt  duly  constituted 
authority  as  represented  by  police  ofBceirs  or 
custodians  of  Institutions  of  correction  and 
detention.  The  cult  members  express  total 
dedication  to  the  teachings  of  Elijah  Mu- 
hammad and  are  ready  to  carry  out  his  or- 
ders without  reeervation,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

The  theory  of  Pard  and  Elijah  Muham- 
mad as  to  the  scientific  origin  of  mankind  is 
so  utterly  fantastic  as  to  be  patently  ridi- 
culous. The  fact  that  supposedly  enlightened 
and  allegedly  Intelligent  American  citizens 
would  swallow  these  fairy-tale  doctrines, 
whole  and  without  Intellectual  reservation. 
Is  a  very  significant  comment  on  the  intense 
personal  s^peal  and  effective  rabble-rousing 
technique  of  Elijah  Muhammad  himself.  It 
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further  leads  the  Committee  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  because  of  the  total  control  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  cult 
members  of  Elijah  Muhammad,  the  cult  must 
be  considered  extremely  dangerous  and  po- 
tentially capable  of  open  insurrection.  In 
this  regard,  the  Committee  particularly  In- 
vites attention  to  the  statements  attributed 
directly  to  Elijah  Muhammad  in  the  July  a, 
1969,  edition  of  "The  lalamlc  News"  which 
appear  In  this  report  on  Page  ._  Plguiw  9. 
The  Committee  finds  no  other  logical  con- 
clusion possible  In  the  direct  quote  from 
EltJ^  Muhammad  as  fcdlows:  "We  miist  take 
thln^  In  our  own  hands.  We  must  rwtum 
to  the  Mosaic  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  What  does  It  matter  If 
ten  million  of  us  die;  there  will  be  seven  mil- 
lion of  us  left  and  they  will  enjoy  justice 
and  freedom."  (end  of  quotes) 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  Nation  of 
Islam  Is  operating  openly  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  soliciting  funds  In  the  State  and 
teaching  its  poisonous  doctrines  within  the 
State.  The  cult  appears  to  be  growing  and 
the  Committee  estimates  Its  strength  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  be  about  750-l(X)0 
members  or  dedicated  followers.  Recniltlng 
by  the  cult  appears  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful In  the  larger  cities,  and  In  jails  and 
penitentiaries. 

The  Influence  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy In  the  Nation  of  Islam  appears  to  be 
significant  and  dangerous.  The  Communists 
support  the  cult  because  of  the  classic  com- 
munist doctrine  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  Institutions. 
Through  the  Nation  of  Islam,  the  Commu- 
nists see  hope  for  producing  their  desired 
goals  of  progressive  dlsUluslonment,  dissatis- 
faction, disaffection  and  disloyalty. 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  responsible 
negro  people  of  this  State  hold  no  sympathy 
for  the  Nation  of  Islam,  and  are  firmly  op- 
posed to  It  or  any  other  organization  which 
preaches  disloyalty  and  violence.  The  Nation 
of  Islam  purports  to  offer  to  negroes,  through 
so-called  "religion,"  three  things  which  many 
people,  both  negro  and  white,  greatly  need, 
namely:  personal  and  racial  pride,  self  dis- 
cipline and  good  moral  standards.  The  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  negro  citizens  can 
readily  acquire  all  of  these  things  through 
personal  responsibility  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
without  being  a  part  of  a  movement  which 
openly  advocates  calculated  dlsployalty  to  all 
constitutional  authority  and  bitter  racial 
hatred  to  the  point  of  actual  murder  of  white 
people. 

The  Conunlttee  finds  that  the  Nation  of 
Islam  is  a  Subversive  Organization  within 
the  meaning  of  Title  14,  Sections  358  et  seq 
of  the  Louisiana  Revised  Statutes  of  1950 
(Subversive  Activities  and  Communist  Con- 
trol Law) .  Enforcement  of  said  statute  Is  not 
a  function  of  this  Conmilttee,  but  rests  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  various  District 
Attorneys  as  Is  the  case  with  all  other  crimi- 
nal statutes.  Legislation  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol unincorporated  organizations  In  Louisi- 
ana Is  now  undergoing  research  by  our  Com- 
mittee Counsel. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  H.  Ptistxr, 
Chairman,  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
On  Vn-American  Activities. 
Senator  Samuel  Broiissard,  Iherla. 
Senator  Cecil  Blair,  Rapides. 
Senator  Jackson  B.  Davis,  Caddo. 
Senator     Harold     Montgomery,     Booeter- 
Webster. 

Senator  William  B.  Carpenter,  Morehouse. 
Representative    Dudley    A.    Bernard,    La- 
fourche. 

Representative  Welbom  Jack,  Caddo. 
Representative  Mike  John,  Jr.,  Ouachita. 
Representative  WUUe  P.  Arceneaux,  Acadia. 
Col.  Frederick  B.  Alexander,  Staff  Director. 
Jack  N.  Rogers, 
Committee  Counsel. 
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PLEA  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  icissotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally those  of  us  who  favor  a  firm  stance 
on  law  enforcement  in  this  country  are 
accused  of  advocating  repression.  Some- 
times when  we  assert  the  need  for  effec- 
tive police  work  and  swift  punishment  of 
criminals  who  prey  on  residents  of  the 
inner-city  portions  of  metropolitan  areas 
we  are  accused  of  being  race  baiters  be- 
cause most  dwellers  of  the  inner-city  are 
black  as  are  most  of  those  who  rob  and 
steal  there. 

I  have  long  held  that  the  people  who 
have  the  most  sincere  interest  in  firm 
law  enforcement  and  the  swift,  stem 
punishment  of  convicted  criminals  are 
the  very  dwellers  of  the  inner-city,  par- 
ticularly the  so-called  black  ghettos  of 
our  cities.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
being  robbed,  raped,  mugged  and  killed 
and  I  say  they  are  the  ones  who  want  the 
transgressors  either  pimished  or  pre- 
vented from  committing  their  crimes, 
preferably  the  latter. 

As  an  example  of  this  contention,  I 
would  like  to  cite  a  very  moving  letter  I 
read  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1972,  New  York  Times.  It  headed 
the  Letters  to  the  Editor  column. 

It  is  a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  of  both 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  parentage,  a 
man  who  lives  in  the  predominantly 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  section  of  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  area  of  New  York  City. 
This  man  is  a  combat-toughened  ex- 
marine  sergeant — a  breed  of  men  not  re- 
nowned for  their  cowardice — but  he  is 
frightened.  Listen  to  this  man,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  man  who  knows — not  thinks — 
knows — he  will  not  be  coming  home  to 
his  wife  and  child  some  night  because  he 
will  have  become  the  victim  of  a  street 
thug. 

Listen  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it 
is  the  most  eloquent  plea  for  law  and  or- 
der In  the  city  streets  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 

If  there  Is  no  objection,  I  will  insert 
the  letter  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1972] 
I  Am  a  Fricrteneo  Man 
To  THE  Eorroa:  One  of  these  nights  I  will 
not  be  coming  home  to  my  wife  and  four- 
year-old  son.  I  will  have  been  the  victim 
of  one  of  the  numerous  packs  of  muggers 
that  have  turned  the  streets  of  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant-Wllllamsburg  Into  an  asphalt 
Jungle  filled  with  terror  and  violence  for  my 
fellow  black  and  Puerto  Rican  neighbors  and 
myself  and  my  family. 

I  am  of  black  and  Puerto  Rican  parentage 
I  grew  up  In  Harlem  and  East  Harlem  in  the 
midst  of  fighting  gangs.  As  a  young  man  I 
would  come  home  late  at  night  from  evening 
college  after  working  during  the  day.  During 
all  my  previous  39  years  I  never  really  felt 
afraid  for  my  own  safety.  I  have  been  afraid 
for  my  mother,  my  son,  my  wife  and  other 
loved  relatives,  but  never  for  myself.  Now 
I'm  afraid,  really  afraid,  because  I  can  see 
my  number  coming  up,  and  feel  absolutely 
helpless. 

I  want  to  see  my  son  grow  up  Into  a  happy, 
successful   and  honorable  person.  What   Is 
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most  terrifying  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
odds  are  now  definitely  against  that  hap- 
pening. 

So  many  of  my  friends,  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives are  getting  mugged,  stabbed,  assaulted 
and  robbed  that  I  know  It  Is  just  a  matter 
of  days  or  merely  hoiUB  before  my  turn  wUl 
come. 

What  makes  it  even  more  horrifying  Is  that 
now  for  the  first  time  I  know  how  a  helpless 
old  man,  a  woman  or  a  child  feels  while 
walking  down  the  street  In  the  early  evening 
darkness.  Scared  and  absolutely  helpless, 
with  no  policemen  around,  and  knowing 
that  no  one  wants  to  g^t  Involved. 

I  am  no  longer  a  cocky  combat-ready  ex- 
Marine  Infantry  sergeant.  I  am  a  frightened 
man  returning  home  from  work  at  night, 
looking  behind  me,  to  the  side  of  me,  to  the 
front  of  me,  wondering  if  tonight  Is  the 
night  I  will  get  It. 

wm  I  get  It  in  the  subway  exit  where 
the  bulbs  are  broken  nearly  every  night, 
In  the  street  while  passing  one  of  the  numer- 
ous empty  lots  or  empty  houses,  or  on  my 
doorstep  while  putting  my  key  in  the  lock? 
I  know  It  Is  too  late  to  save  my  life,  but 
I  pray  that  the  people  and  our  leaders  wake 
up,  organize  and  stamp  out  Illicit  drugs,  per- 
missiveness and  loss  of  respect  for  authority, 
which  I  know  are  the  causes  of  this  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  violent  crime. 

Then  we  wUl  be  able  to  save  the  lives  of 
our  children  and  of  countless  other  people 
that  deserve  a  life  free  from  fear  of  a  violent 
death  or  even  of  a  violent  mugging.  Then 
people  win  be  able  to  concentrate  on  living 
life  to  Its  fullest,  on  being  happy,  bright- 
eyed  and  filled  with  a  love  for  himfianlty  that 
Is  reciprocated  by  their  fellow  human  beings. 
Louis  S.  Campbell. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
cipal reaction  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  the  President's  peace  plan  has  been  to 
demand  that  the  United  States  install  a 
government  in  South  Vietnam,  com- 
pletely subservient  to  Hanoi— which  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  imable  to  bring 
about  themselves.  Acceding  to  such  de- 
mands could  never  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  and  the  sooner  this 
basic  truth  is  understood  by  the  rulers  in 
Hanoi  the  sooner  we  can  get  down  to  real 
negotiations  leading  to  a  lasting  settle- 
ment. 

An  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  February  8,  1972,  discusses 
this  point  extremely  well.  The  article 
follows: 

Narrow  Choice  on  Vietnam 
Gradually,  we  are  being  stripped  of  our  re- 
maining  Illusions   about   the   possibility  of 
working  out  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war 
In  Indochina. 

Time  was  when  a  good  many  quite  sincere 
Americans  thought  It  was  a  fairly  simple 
proposition  of  good  will  and  fair  play.  They 
believed  that  the  problems  of  a  military  truce 
and  an  ultimate  political  settlement  were 
separable — that  If  we  set  a  schedule  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam,  our  prisoners  of  war  would  be  re- 
leased. They  believed  that  a  fair  election 
could  be  organized  In  which  all  political  ele- 
ments In  South  Vietnam,  including  Com- 
munists, could  take  part  and  that  thenong 
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and   bloody   war  could  be  resolved   by  the 
result. 

Then  we  discovered  with  considerable  dis- 
may that  precisely  such  a  proposition  had 
been  made  to  the  Communists  months  ago  In 
secret  negotiations.  Either  as  a  separate  mili- 
tary-political deal  or  an  overall  package,  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletoong  have  been 
offered  a  solution  to  the  war  which  many 
Americans  were  convinced  would  be  accept- 
able. All  the  elements  were  there.  Including 
the  voluntary  resignation  of  Saigon's  top 
leadership  and  the  organization  of  elections 
by  a  special  commission.  Including  the  Com- 
munists, with  broad  authority  to  ensure  the 
fairness  of  the  result. 

Now,  we  are  learning  from  the  other  side 
that  this  Is  not  nearly  enough.  The  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  and  an  end  to 
American  air  support  to  South  Vietnam  will 
not  bring  about  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners. Elections,  however  they  may  be  orga- 
nized, are  of  no  interest  to  the  Communists. 
What  they  are  demanding  through  their 
spokesman  in  Paris  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  American  support 
from  the  government  In  Saigon  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  coalition  government  composed 
of  elements  acceptable  to  them  which  would 
ensure  their  takeover  of  the  country.  If  these 
things  are  done,  as  Xuan  Thuy  says,  "the 
Vietnamese  probems  will  be  very  rapldiv 
settled." 

It  is  not  possible  for  this  government — for 
any  American  government — to  comply  with 
these  demands.  In  our  view  it  Is  the  height  of 
IrresponslbUity  for  any  political  candidate  to 
suggest  that  they  should  be  complied  with. 
The  American  people  would  never  accept  a 
settlement  of  this  war  that  amounted  to  a 
sell-out  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
the  repudiation  of  a  commitment  for  which 
450,000  Americans  have  given  their  lives. 

What  hope  remains  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment rests  on  the  chance  that  the  public 
reaction  of  the  Communists  Is  not  really  their 
last  word  but  merely  a  posture  for  continuing 
negotiations.  But  If  this  Is  not  the  case — if 
the  choice  that  confronts  us  really  bolls 
down  to  surrender  or  continuing  support  for 
South  Vietnam — we  have  no  doubt  which 
way  the  American  people  wUl  choose. 


DISSIDENTS  IN  RUSSIA  TORTURED 
INTO  MADNESS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting article  was  recently  published 
in  the  Palo  Alto  Times  describing  the 
niarmer  in  which  psychological  torture  is 
used  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  article, 
Vv'hich  first  appeared  in  the  National  Re- 
view, was  written  by  Bertram  D.  Wolfe, 
an  expert  on  Russian  history  and  His- 
panic and  Slavic  affairs,  and  senior  re- 
search fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution 
on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stan- 
ford. Dr.  Wolfe  is  also  the  author  of 
books  "Three  Who  Made  a  Revolution" 
and  "An  Ideology  in  Power:  Reflections 
on  the  Russian  Revolution." 

I  commend  Dr.  Wolfe's  comments  to 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
[Prom  the  Palo  Alto  Times.  Jan.  21,  1972] 
Dissidents  in  Ritssia  Tortured  Into 
Madness 
(By  Bertram  D.  Woiie) 
The  following  is  based  upon  an  address  de- 
livered on  Dec.  3, 1971  to  a  conference  on  Lit- 
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erature  and  Politics  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  held  at  Stanford  University, 
Dec.  2-4,  1971,  with  the  participation  of  ex- 
perts on  East  European  Literature  and  Poli- 
tics from  many  countries. 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  address  was 
being  delivered,  the  same  theme  was  being 
considered  at  a  World  Psychiatric  Association 
Congress    being   held    In    Mexico    City.    The 
Congress  was  in  receipt  of  appeals  from  such 
distinguished    Soviet    scientists    as    nuclear 
phylcLst  Andrei  Sakharov  and  such  literary 
fig\ires  as  Dmitri  von  MohrenschUdt,  editor  of 
the  Russian  Review,  as  weU  as  appeals  from 
the    World    Federation    of    Mental    Health 
(which  concluded  Its  congress  in  Hong  Kong 
on  Nov.  25),  the  British  Columbia  Medical 
Association  which  asked  for  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  "unethical  and  antl-humanl- 
tarian  activity '  of  police-dominated  psychi- 
atrists In  the  USSR,  the  Vancouver  and  the 
All-Canadian    Psychiatric    Associations,    the 
British  Psychiatric  Journal,  and  a  group  of 
archbishops  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
meeting  outside  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt 
their    appeal    against    "the    corrupt    use    of 
psychiatric  hospitals."  Despite  this  pressure 
from  the  members  of  their  own  profession, 
and  shocked  editolal  In  the  Washington  Post, 
the   New  York   Times,   the   London   Times! 
L'Express,  the  Swedish  press  and  radio,  and 
many  other  public  and  scientific  bodies,  a 
secret  conference  of  the   World  Psychiatric 
Association    leaders    on    December    2,    from 
which  the  press  was  excluded,  decided  to  re- 
fuse   to    show    solidarity    with    the    police- 
pressed  Russian  psychiatrists  compelled  to 
violate  their  Hlppocratic  Oath,  and  to  leave 
the  victims  of  the  police  psychiatric  methods 
without  support  from  the  psychiatrists  of  the 
world — on  the  legalistic  groimds  that  they 
might  alienate  the  Russian  delegaton  (which 
contained  more  than  the  usual  quota  of  po- 
lice psychiatrists)  and  on  the  further  ground 
that  their  constitution  did  not  "provide  the 
mechanism"    whereby    attempts    might    be 
made  to  raise  the  standards  of  psychiatry 
among  their  60.000  members. 

They  even  prohibited  debate  or  discussion 
of  the  practice  complained  against.  How 
much  cowardice,  and  how  much  knavery  was 
Involved  one  cannot  know,  but  it  Is  signifi- 
cant that  around  the  conference  in  Mexico 
City,  there  were  not  lacking  men  to  ap- 
proach the  reporters  with  the  explanation 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  KGB  (secret  po- 
lice) victims  In  Insane  asylums  in  Russia  was 
nothing  but  a  sinister  myth  of  the  American 
CIA.  Indeed,  Prof.  Andrei  V.  Snezhevsky, 
chief  psychiatrist  of  the  Soviet  Jillnistry  of 
Health  and  a  reporter  to  the  Congress,  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  a  press  conference  In 
defiance  of  the  "no  discussion"  decision.  In 
which  hQ  too  charged  that  painfully  de- 
tailed stpries  of  such  men  as  Jaures  A. 
Medvedlev  In  his  book,  "A  Question  of  Mad- 
ness," were  nothing  but  "a  maneuver  of  the 
Oold  War  carried  out  by  the  hands  of  ex- 
perts."— BDW 

In  1955,  with  that  remarkable  nose  of  his 
for  sniffing  every  slightest  change  In  the 
breeze,  Hya  Ehrenburg  published  In  this 
covintry  his  novel  "The  Thaw."  Thereby  he 
started  a  new  trend  among  those  of  our 
Soviet  experts  who  belong  to  the  Candlde 
school  of  Sovietology.  But  I  who  have  seen 
the  great  IceSows  crashing  and  breaking  up 
In  the  spring  on  the  Moscow  River  could  see 
no  resemblance  between  the  freeing  of  the 
frozen  river  and  Ehrenburg's  "Thaw."  Hence, 
reviewing  his  book  In  the  late  lamented  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  I  commented  that  It 
looked  like  a  thaw  on  a  ground  of  perma- 
frost. The  recently  published  paper  of  Vera 
Dunham  on  the  "Stalinist  Debris"  that  still 
clutters  up  the  Moscow  popular  literary 
scene  painfully  confirms  my  gloocny  view  of 
the  transient  thaw  both  as  against  the  wlsh- 
fxil  thinking  of  Ehrenburg  and  of  the  Can- 
dlde school  of  Sovietology.  The  Dunham 
paper,  as  now  made  available  tc  us,  does  not 
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paint  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  Moacow 
literary  scene  at  the  cloee  of  1971,  but  there 
la  no  point  in  blaming  a  conscientious  mee- 
senger  for  bad  tidings.  Any  complaints 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  proper  party — 
and  I  mean  party — and  to  Its  grim  yet  face- 
less spokesman,  lly^ch  11,  who  can  properly 
be  dlsHngulahed  from  Ilylch  I  Bolshol  (the 
great)  by  granting  him  his  proper  title  of 
Dylch  Malenkil  (the  little). 

When  Stalin  died,  no  one,  I  thought,  would 
ever  be  able  to  Improve  upon  or  add  anything 
to  his  terrifying  discoveries  in  the  art  and 
science  of  confession  and  toi^ure.  But  now  I 
must  recognize  that  though  his  lieutenants 
have  borrowed  from  his  arsenal  of  tortures 
with  a  certain  self-denying  restraint,  per- 
haps to  make  up  for  that  very  moderation 
they  have  lnvent«d  a  new  torment  that  In 
Important  respects  out-Stallns  Stalin  and 
out-Hltlers  Hitler.  It  Is  not  part  at  the 
Stalinist  debris  which  Vera  Dunham  has  ex- 
amined, and,  in  a  sense,  it  even  overshadows 
the  oft-asked  question:  "Are  they  restoring 
Stalinism?" 

POWER    IS    KNOWLEDGE 

since  In  the  Soviet  Union  power  Is  knowl- 
edge and  power  over  everything  la  knowledge 
of  everything,  we  must  trace  this  new  In- 
vention back  to  Nlklta  Sergeevlch  Khrush- 
chev who,  until  October  16,  1964,  knew 
everything  from  how  a  painter  should  paint, 
a  milkmaid  milk,  or  a  psychiatrist  diagnose 
to  how  an  astronaut  should  find  proof  of 
atheism  among  the  stars  On  March  10.  1963. 
we  find  him  telling  the  readers  of  Pravda 
how  it  Is  possible  for  human  beings  living 
under  Soviet  rule  still  to  withhold  their  ad- 
mlraton.  "Can  there  still  under  Communism 
be  breaches  of  public  order  and  deviations 
from  the  collective  will?"  he  asks  himself. 
And  he  answers  himself:  "There  can  be  .  .  . 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  rules  of  com- 
munity life  will  be  safe  from  violation  by 
persons  who  are  mentally  deranged."  But 
since  Khrushchev  was  not  as  humorless  or 
as  ruthless  as  his  stony-faced  successor,  he 
did  not  often  enforce  his  sweeping  verdict 
that  he  who  does  not  accept  the  regime  with 
Joy  must  be  mad. 

Today  the  chief  psychiatrist  and  the  chief 
everything  else  is  Leonid  Hyich  Brezhnev, 
and  his  chief  assistant  in  poUce-admlnlstered 
psychiatry  is  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  head  of  the 
KGB. 

The  principles  under  which  the  police 
science  of  psychiatry  op>erates  are : 

First,  rehabilitate  the  prisoner,  i.e.,  bring 
him  to  accept  the  methods  of  the  dictator- 
ship as  normal  and  his  dislike  of  them  as 
abnormal  and.  indeed.  Insane. 

Second,  pledge  him  to  keep  silent  about  his 
treatment,  his  questioning,  his  torments. 

Third,  bring  him  around  to  recognizing 
that  the  mere  Insistence  of  the  applicability 
to  life  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution is  In  itself  a  form  of  madness. 

Fourth,  make  It  clear  to  him  that  If  he  con- 
cerns himself  both  with  freedom  and  his  pro- 
fession of  poet,  novelist  or  scientist,  that 
this  Is  an  evidence  of  a  split  personality  or 
schizophrenia.  Thus  the  distinguished  gene- 
ticist and  molecular  chemist  Jaures  Med- 
vediev  was  given  the  diagnosis  of  "incipient 
schizophrenia  accompanied  by  delusions  of 
reforming  society  .  .  .  split  personality  ex- 
pressed in  the  need  to  combine  scientific 
work  in  his  own  field  with  publicist  activi- 
ties .  .  .  lack  of  a  sense  of  reality,  poor  adap- 
tation to  the  social  environment  .  .  .  para- 
noia in  the  form  of  reformist  illusions."  And 
one  must  beer  in  mind  that  Medvedlev 
was  more  gently  diagnosed  (only  "incipient 
schizophrenia")  and  more  gently  treated 
than  most  of  the  victims  because  of  the  high 
standing  of  the  visitors  to  his  madman's  cell, 
such  writers  as  Tvardovsky  and  Kaverin  and 
such  scientists  as  Kapitsa  and  Sakharov. 

TTNaiNGE  THE  MIND 

Flftli.  use  hypodermic  needles  to  Inject 
substances  that  bring  on  high  feveiB  and 
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that  may  unhinge  the  mind.  Among  the 
drugs  that  have  been  listed  by  my  informants 
as  being  injected  intramuscularly  are  sul- 
phazlne  and  aminazine. 

Sixth,  tie  the  supp>osed  patient  into  a  bed 
containing  warm  wet  sheets,  strapping  him 
to  his  bed  with  wet  plaited  fabric  thongs 
that  contract  steadily  on  drying,  causing  un- 
bearable pain. 

Seventh,  for  resisting  the  pollceman- 
peychlatrlst  and  fighting  against  the  medi- 
cines, the  injections  or  other  treatments,  tie 
the  "violent"  patient  to  his  cot  for  three  days 
at  a  stretch  without  a  bedpan  or  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  toUet. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  digress  to  tell 
the  story  of  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  In 
any  case  surely  one  of  the  greatest  films  In 
the  history  of  cinema,  "The  Cabinet  of  Doc- 
tor Callgarl,"  produced  in  Germany  in  1919. 
At  that  moment,  Germany  hung  suspended 
between  the  madness  of  total  war  which  had 
Just  ended  and  the  madness  of  Adolf  Hitler 
which  was  only  beginning.  The  authors  of 
the  film  were  an  officer  of  the  German  in- 
fantry. Captain  Janowltz,  who  had  returned 
from  the  slaughter  a  convinced  pacifist  with 
a  deep  hatred  of  the  authority  In  power 
which  could  send  millions  of  men  to  deal  In 
death,  and  a  younger  man,  Karl  Mayer,  a 
strolling  player,  who  went  from  fair  to  fair 
playing  bit  parts  in  rural  theaters  and  whose 
youth  had  been  darkened  by  his  father's 
suicide  and  his  own  unpleasant  encovmters 
with  a  military  psychiatrist.  Since  the  film 
as  finally  produced  was  done  by  a  commercial 
company  that  insisted  upon  giving  it  a  happy 
ending  to  make  it  salable,  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  original  scenario. 

It  begins  at  a  fair  in  a  small  town  whwe 
a  strange  looking  heavily  bespectacled  man 
who  calls  himself  Dr.  Callgarl  is  giving  a  side 
show  in  which  he  makes  a  hypnotized  som- 
nambulist called  Cesare  step  out  of  a  coffin 
and  obey  all  his  commands.  This  Callgarl  has 
had  a  run  in  with  the  official  who  licenses 
side  shows  at  the  fair  and  the  next  day  the 
official  is  found  mtirdered  in  his  room  by  a 
dagger.  At  the  show  as  Cesare  Is  made  to  step 
out  of  his  coffin,  Callgarl  says:  "Cesare  will 
answer  questions  oonceming  the  future  of 
anyone  in  the  audience."  Two  students 
named  Allen  and  PVancls  question  him.  Allen 
asks:  "How  long  do  I  have  to  live:"  Ceeare: 
"Until  dawn!" 

At  dawn  Francis  learns  that  his  friend, 
Allen,  has  been  stabbed  to  death  in  the  same 
way  as  the  licensing  official.  Francis  and  the 
father  of  his  sweetheart  force  their  way  into 
the  showman's  wagon  with  a  search  warrant, 
but  Cesare  escapes  with  his  dagger  and  car- 
ries off  the  screaming  g^rl  in  the  darkness. 
Callgarl  flees  too  and  when  the  two  men 
follow  him  he  seeks  refuge  In  an  insane 
asylum.  The  two  men  then  go  to  complain  to 
the  director  of  the  asylum.  To  th^r  horror 
they  find  sitting  In  the  director's  chair.  Dr. 
Callgarl! 

To  return  from  fantasy  to  reality,  I  have 
now  the  names  and  locations  of  eight  police 
psychiatric  hospitals  and  14  general  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  which  maintain  a  special 
floor  and  a  special  department  for  the  science 
of  police  psychiatry.  Some  of  the  wisest  and 
the  sanest  men  In  Russia  have  had  to  under- 
go treatment  in  them.  The  lord  high  police 
psychiatrist  who  orders  and  manages  these 
tortures  Is  Yuri  V.  Andropov. 

RORKIBLX  DISCOVEST 

When  we  go  to  the  director  of  that  vast 
asylum  in  which  the  Soviet  people  are  held 
by  walls  and  dogs  and  guns  and  border 
guards,  with  the  Intention  of  complaining 
against  Yuri  Andropov  and  his  sadistic  psy- 
chiatric agents,  we  find  that  the  director  la 
wearing  thick  rimmed  glasses,  his  grim 
Jowly  face  covered  with  a  mask  of  omnlcom- 
petence  and  omniscience.  We  ask  him  to  re- 
move the  glasses  and  the  mask.  To  our  horror 
we  discover  that  the  dlrect^w  of  this  great 
coimtry  and  this  great  pe(^Ie  ts  ncme  other 
than  Dr.  Callgarl,  alias  Dylcb  Malenkll. 
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Hence,  I  must  add  to  the  StaUnlst  debris 
so  ably  portrayed  by  Prof.  Dunham,  this  new 
and  more  fiendish  harassment  of  Russian  in- 
tellectuals and  those  athirst  for  freedom.  The 
wise  and  the  sane  are  being  put  into  lunatic 
asylums  by  paranoid  dictators.  Until  this 
ceases,  from  this  day  forward,  the  govern- 
ment of  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  Yuri  An- 
dropov shall  have  to  be  regarded  as  the 
government  of  Dr.  Callgarl. 


February  9,  1972 


THE  POLITICAL  BROWNINQ  OF 
AMERICA 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  BALTIC 
PEOPLES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW   JER5ET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
judge  each  society  by  the  position  and 
meaning  it  gives  to  its  people,  by  the  value 
it  puts  on  human  dignity  and  human  con- 
science. How  is  it  possible  to  view  a 
nation,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  its  people,  to 
clearly  perceive  the  thoughts,  feelings 
and  dreams  of  its  men  and  women? 

Often,  artistic  forms  and  expressions 
serve  as  our  clearest  means  of  inter- 
preting and  xmderstanding  the  Inhab- 
itants of  a  land.  For  this  reason,  the  ex- 
hibition of  Washington,  D.C.'s  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  the  "Arts  and  Crafts  of  Rus- 
sia Ancient  Times  and  Today"  is  of  par- 
ticular interest.  Beneath  the  distinctive 
creativity  and  craftsmanship  of  the  one 
hundred  different  nationalities  and  folk 
cultures  represented,  a  universal  theme 
slowly  develops  and  prevails.  Children's 
dolls,  sculptures  of  people  smiling  and 
singing,  women's  embroidery,  home  fur- 
nishings, the  statue  of  a  young  girl  kiss- 
ing her  boy  friend  shyly  on  the  cheek— 
these  could  be  the  toys  of  our  children, 
the  dishes  used  by  our  women  or  the 
jewelry  treasured  by  our  wives. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  identify  with  the 
deep  pride  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  with 
their  desire  to  preserve  and  carry  on 
their  history  and  culture  and  with  their 
warmth  and  appreciation  of  life.  How- 
ever, in  enjoying  and  in  viewing  this  fine 
display,  much  is  not  projected.  The  con- 
tinual fight  by  the  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  Estonians  to  preserve  this  freedom 
of  cultural  expression  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Russism  occupation  is  not 
portrayed  here.  The  daily  struggle 
against  brutal  Soviet  suppressive  prac- 
tices is  not  felt.  We  see  a  beautiful  peo- 
ple with  a  treasured  and  meaningful 
history  and  culture.  We  do  not  see  more 
than  30  years  of  suffering  auid  brutality 
In  a  clay  baked  bear  or  a  finely  engraved 
dish. 

The  cultural  exchange  program  now 
taking  place  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  does  not  soften  or  dimin- 
ish this  awareness.  We  have  not  forgotten 
that  at  one  time  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  were  free  nations  able  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  recognized  as  a 
friend  of  Lithuania.  I  share  in  the  goals 
of  this  people  and  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  not  remain  silent  in  voicing 
our  anger  and  disappointment  with  them. 
We  must  continue  to  speak  whenever 
we  can  and  to  take  advantage  of  all  op- 
portunities to  voice  our  support  In  their 
behalf. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  un- 
usual man  who  can  stand  in  the  eye  of  a 
tornado  and  forecast  the  weather. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  is  such  a 
man. 

On  January  29,  1972,  Mr.  Jordan  ad- 
dressed the  54th  anniversary  luncheon 
of  the  Clevelsuid  Urban  League.  Because 
I  feel  that  his  statement  should  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  American  who 
cares  about  our  country's  future,  I  in- 
clude it  below. 

While  deeply  and  personally  involved 
in  the  struggle  of  minorities  and  the  poor 
to  get  a  slice  of  the  big  American  pie. 
Vernon  Jordan  is  still  able  to  take  a  step 
back  and  view  the  struggle  from  an  his- 
toric perspective.  When  he  refers  to  the 
"political  browning  of  America."  he  is 
talking  about  the  goals  of  the  new  black 
politics  of  the  seventies,  as  opposed  to  the 
sit-in  and  demonstration  tactics  of  the 
sixties. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Jordan's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Address  bt  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr. 

Last  week  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  very 
accurately  described  the  mood  of  the  nation. 
"We  have  been  undergoing  self-doubts,  self- 
criticism,"  he  said.  "But  these  are  only  the 
other  side  of  our  growing  sensitivity  to  the 
persistence  of  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty, 
of  our  Impatience  with  the  slowness  with 
which  our  age-old  ills  are  being  overcome." 

The  prevaUing  mood  of  self-doubt  and  self- 
criticism  is  without  parallel  in  our  times.  We 
ask  "are  we  a  sick  society?"  The  Gallup  Poll 
reports  that  a  harnessing  of  the  moral  en- 
ergies of  the  society  and  for  bold  leadership 
that  will  carve  a  righteous  jjath  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  soul.  / 

The  core  of  America's  prbblems  are  racial. 
So  long  as  black  people  suffer  disproportion- 
ate disadvantage  in  almost  every  sphere  of 
life,  our  society  will  be  racked  by  giillt. 

So  long  as  poor  white  people  are  set  against 
each  other,  scrambling  for  the  crumbs  from 
the  table  of  an  affluent  society,  this  nation 
shall  be  troubled  in  mind  and  in  spirit. 

The  time  has  come  for  America's  dispos- 
sessed to  come  together,  to  formulate  strat- 
egies that  will  imtte  and  not  divide,  that 
wiU  mobilize  and  not  polarize.  Black  peo- 
ple, by  forging  new  ^>lrlt  of  pride  have  in- 
spired other  Americans  to  rediscover  their 
heritage  and  to  treasure  their  ethnic  back- 
grounds. It  is  my  hope  that  black  people, 
by  forcefully  exposing  the  inequities  and 
the  exploitation  In  our  society,  will  similarly 
inspire  other  groups  to  focus  their  prime 
attentions  on  bringing  about  the  changes 
that  will  benefit  aU  Americans. 

The  black  commimlty  finds  Itself  today 
in  a  period  of  creative  ferment  and  Innova- 
tive change.  The  charismatic  leaders  of  the 
past,  the  Martin  Luther  Kings  and  the  Whit- 
ney Youngs  are  gone,  and  their  passing  has 
left  us  with  the  realization  that  we  must 
build  the  kinds  of  institutions  and  com- 
mxinlty  strengths  that  can  advance  the  rev- 
olution for  human  dignity  they  championed. 
The  cause  of  the  hungry  and  oppressed  black 
masses  of  o\ir  nation  is  so  grave  that  we  must 
create  a  coopeatlve  effort  to  channel  our 
energies  Into  changing  the  system. 
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Every  organization,  be  It  PUSH,  8CLC,  the 
NAACP  or  the  Urban  League,  has  a  vital  role 
to  play.  The  1970'b  will  be  marked  by  a  de- 
centralization of  black  leadership  and  the 
blossoming  forth  of  creative  coalitions  and 
pcu-tnershlps.  And  I  say  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
Black  people  need  as  many  organized  groups 
and  skilled  leaders  as  wiU  be  effective  in  help- 
ing to  change  our  society.  Our  agenda  is  one 
of  change,  and  that  means  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  every  power-point  in 
the  society. 

If  change  is  to  come  it  will  also  requlr^ 
the  kind  of  bold  leadership  and  human 
skills  possessed  by  the  city's  business,  labor, 
and  civic  leaders.  It  will  take  above  all,  a 
deep  and  abiding  conunltment  to  social 
change  by  the  very  people  who  have  the 
power  to  bring  about  change.  It  will  take  an 
affirmation  of  belief  in  the  principles  of 
equality  and  concern  with  making  this  a 
truly  open,  democratic  society.  We  in  this 
nation  will  continue  down  the  bitter  path 
of  racial  strife  and  division  until  the  men 
and  women  who  hold  responsible  positions 
in  this  society — those  who  have  made  it — 
care  about  those  who  have  not. 

The  Urban  League  Is  a  vehicle  for  change. 
Just  as  it  remains  a  vehicle  for  those  who 
m\;st  channel  their  energies  and  resources 
into  building  a  better  community.  We  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be: 

ForcefxU  advocates  for  the  cause  of  black 
people  and  other  minorities. 
A  result-oriented,  issue-oriented  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  serving  the  people. 

A  bridge  between  the  races,  forging  unity 
and  harmony  In  a  land  torn  by  strife  and 
division. 

Forthright  believers  in  an  open,  pluralistic, 
integrated  society. 

The  Urban  Leagued  task  Is  a  grave  one, 
especially  at  this  time  of  growing  despair 
that  this  nation  can  ever  solve  the  racial 
divisions  that  have  so  torn  and  bloodied  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  Much  of  white  Amer- 
ica's attitude  seems  to  be  frozen  in  sullen 
resentment  against  what  it  Interprets  as  a 
capitulation  to  blacks  In  the  sixties.  Many 
middle  Americans  seem  to  be  complaining 
that:  "They've  got  their  laws.  We've  more 
clearly  defined  their  rights.  We've  hired  a 
few;  voted  for  one.  A  black  doctor  Just  moved 
into  our  suburban  neighborhood.  We  eat 
with  them  in  restaurants;  sit  beside  them  in 
buses;  and  even  allowed  a  few  to  desegregate 
our  schools — on  a  token  basis,  of  course. 
What  more  do  they  want?" 

But  while  black  Americans  are  saying  "a 
little  bit  of  freedom  won't  do."  the  apparent 
response  Is  "thus  far  for  black  folk — and  no 
further."  Hence,  there  appears  to  be  a  na- 
tional Impasse  founded  on  the  reluctance  of 
white  Americans  to  complete  the  moral  and 
social  revolution  started  in  the  sixties,  and 
their  widespread  Inability  to  fully  under- 
stand that  the  issues  of  that  decade  are  no 
longer  the  civil  rights  Issues  of  the  seventies. 

The  civil  rights  issues  of  the  sixties  have 
changed.  In  the  sixties,  the  issue  was  the 
right  to  sit  on  the  bus;  today  the  issue  is 
where  that  bus  is  going  and  what  does  it 
cost  to  get  there.  In  the  sixties,  the  issue  was 
the  right  to  eat  at  the  lunch  counter;  today 
the  issue  Is  the  hunger  and  malnutrition 
that  stalk  the  land.  In  the  sixties,  the  issue 
was  fair  employment  opportunity.  Today, 
that  can  no  longer  be  separated  from  full 
employment  of  minority  people  and  equal 
access  to  every  kind  and  level  of  employment 
up  to  and  including  top  policy-making  Jobs. 

The  central  civil  rights  issue  of  the  seven- 
ties then,  is  the  restructing  of  America's  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  so  that  black  peo- 
ple have  their  fair  share  of  the  conscience  of. 
the  nation,  nor  Is  the  civil  rights  thrust  stllj 
focused  on  the  Old  Confederacy.  If  we'Vte 
learned  anything  about  the  new  issues.  It  Is 
that  racism  is  not  Just  a  Southern  phenome- 
non, but  that  It  is  endemic  to  all  America. 
And  we  have  learned  too,  that  other  sections 
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of  the  country  can  react  with  as  much  vio- 
lence, repression  and  irrationality  today,  as 
the  South  has  historically. 

Black  people  in  the  seventies  will  no  longer 
be  comforted  by  the  stirring  resolve  sung  in 
the  sixties:  "ain't  gonna  let  nobody  turn  us 
round,"  because  when  they  see  the  new  Su- 
preme Court,  they'll  know  we've  been  turned 
around.  Black  pe<^le  wlU  no  longer  find  the 
same  Inspiration  in  the  words  of  the  black 
woman  walking  in  the  Montgomery  bus  boy- 
cott who  said:  "My  feets  is  tired  but  my 
soul  is  rested."  The  fact  today  Is  that  not  only 
are  her  feet  tired,  but  they  hurt,  and  her 
soul  is  not  rested,  but  tested,  'cause  her  spirit 
Is  broken  and  made  low. 

Marches  on  Washington  wont  pass  a  fair 
and  equitable  welfare  reform  bill,  but  blacks 
marching  to  the  ballot  box  might.  Irrational 
opposition  to  busing  and  lawsuits  are  no 
guarantee  to  stop  the  school  buses,  but  inte- 
grated suburbs  and  neighborhoods  and  qual- 
ity education  for  all  might.  Corporate  re- 
sponsibility won't  amount  to  much  if  it's 
limited  to  signing  up  as  equal  opportunity 
employers,  hiring  a  few  black  workers,  and 
donating  a  bit  less  to  the  Urban  League 
than  to  the  company  president's  alma  mater. 
But  It  might  take  on  a  new  meaning  If  cor- 
porate executives  left  their  offices  and  went 
Into  the  ghetto  to  see  for  themselves  what  it 
is  like  to  be  poor  and  black  in  this  America 
in  1972.  And  that  goes  too,  for  the  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington. 

It  must  understand  the  human  suffering 
and  the  hvunan  aspirations  behind  the  walls 
of  the  rotting  tenements  and  crumbling 
shacks.  It  must  understand  that  the  federal 
resoiirces  made  available  to  the  Urban  League 
must  go  hand  In  hand  with  a  dramatic  com- 
mitment to  change,  and  with  steady  and  re- 
lentless positive  action  on  the  broad  range 
of  Issues  affecting  minority  pec^le. 

Yes,  this  new  civil  rights  era  wlU  be  less 
dramatic  and,  perhaps  at  first,  less  popular. 
It  will  be  an  era  of  trench  warfare,  requiring 
knowledgeable  technicians  skillfully  moni- 
toring and  expKsslng  racism  In  the  twilight 
zone  of  America's  institutional  policy-making 
processes.  The  battle  has  shifted  from  the 
streets  to  the  deUberatlons  of  legislative 
committees,  zoning  boards  and  school  boards. 
This  new  era  is  one  of  hard  work,  selfless  sac- 
rifice, and  the  sophisticated  techniques  of 
planning,  analysis,  and  synthesis. 

And  the  Urban  League  must  embark  upon 
new  strategies  fitting  to  this  era.  One  of  the 
first  major  programs  we  wiU  undertake  in  the 
coming  year  will  be  to  institute  a  new  pro- 
gram of  voter  registration  in  the  North  and 
West  to  help  bring  about  the  "political 
browning  of  America"  that  we  hope  will  be  a 
giant  step  toward  redressing  the  powerless- 
ness  or  urban  minorities.  The  great  strides 
made  by  black  southerners  in  recent  years 
have  been  directly  related  to  their  growing 
use  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  it  is  their  ex- 
ample we  hope  to  bring  north. 

The  systematic  deprivation  of  black  people 
and  their  exclusion  from  the  seats  of  this 
society's  power  Is  all-embracing.  Across  the 
country,  there  are  some  1,800  black  elected  of- 
ficials, but  that  figure  Is  Impressive  only  If 
we  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  522,000  such 
positions  at  all  levels  of  government.  That 
means  that  black  people,  who  make  up 
twelve  percent  of  the  population,  hold  only 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  elected  po- 
sitions in  America's  many  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Senator  Brooke,  the  only  black  man 
in  the  Senate,  represents  a  one  percent  black 
share  of  that  body's  100  senators.  The  cru- 
sading black  caucus  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives comes  to  three  percent  of  the  436 
congressmen. 

And  even  these  figures  look  good  when  we 
try  to  find  blacks  in  the  Cabinet  and  sub- 
Cabinet  level,  or  at  the  helm  of  regional 
departments  or  regulatory  agencies. 

The  system  continues  to  be  stacked  against 
black  ballot  power.  Some  of  our  handful  of 
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black  Congressmen  are  In  danger  of  losing 
their  seats  through  reapportionment  by  con- 
servative state  legislatures.  In  numy  northern 
cities,  minorities  and  poor  people  are  virtual- 
ly excluded  from  the  political  process  throvigh 
antiquated  registration  procedures. 

So  a  major  clvU  rights  objective  now  must 
be  to  mount  at  major  drive  to  get  neighbor- 
hood registration  teams,  weekend  and  night 
registration  office  hours,  community  regis- 
trants, and  a  simplified  system  of  perma- 
nent registration. 

The  drive  for  political  empowerment  must 
go  hand-ln-hand  with  the  drive  for  eco- 
nomic empowerment.  It's  not  enough  to 
point  with  pride  at  black  income  figures 
creeping  slowly,  point  by  point,  to  levels  still 
less  than  two-thirds  of  white  Income.  Eco- 
nomic empowerment  means  putting  green 
dollars  into  black  pockets  and  filling  jobs 
at  all  levels  with  skUled  black  workers.  Eco- 
nomic empowerment  also  means  opening  up 
the  suburbs  to  blacks  of  all  Income  levels 
80  they  can  be  near  the  new  jobs  that  are 
coming  on  stream  in  new  suburban  plants 
and  offices.  It  means  ending  the  disgraceful 
situatlort  V  hereby  only  a  bare  handful — 
about  two  do-zen — of  this  country's  major 
corporations,  many  of  whom  depend  for  their 
profit  margins  upon  black  consumers,  In- 
clude black  people  on  their  boards  of  direc- 
tors. Aid  economic  empowerment  is  what  the 
Urban  League  dees,  through  our  job-train- 
ing and  placement  programs  that  have  put 
millions  of  green  dollars  in  black  pockets. 

The  Urban  League  lias  been  an  effective 
vehicle  for  the  empowerment  of  blfkck  peo- 
ple. Out  ongoing  programs  In  community 
family  services  have  made  their  mark  on  a 
black  community  whose  needs  are  growing, 
whose  cause  Is  Just,  and  whose  patience  is 
wearing  thin. 

The  Urban  League  movement  mvist  con- 
tinue to  be  effective.  We  must  deliver.  We 
cannot  fall. 

For  If  the  Urban  League  falls  In  Its  mis- 
sion, America  falls  in  its  purpose.  But  the 
Urban  League  cannot  fall  for  another  rea- 
son— there  is  a  constituency  out  there  de- 
pending on  us.  There  are  black  folk  out  there 
who  never  heard  our  name  and  don't  under- 
stand what  we  do  who  are  depending  on  us. 
Depending  on  us  are  those  black  people 
who  have  no  hope  nor  hope  of  hope. 

Depending  on  us  are  those  black  people 
who  cry  out  today,  not  for  freedom  and 
equality,  but  for  a  cnisrt  of  bread  and  a 
morsel  of  meat. 

Depending  on  us  are  little  black  children 
who  cry  out  not  for  Black  Power  but  foff 
medicine  for  their  festering  sores  and  for 
protection  from  the  rats  and  the  roaches. 
Depending  on  us  Is  the  Junkie  in  the 
ghetto. 

Depending  on  us  is  the  unemployed  father, 
the  underemployed  daughter,  the  welfare- 
dependent  mother,  and  the  son  home  from 
Vietnam  who  can't  find  work. 

Depending  on  us  are  black  folk  like  my 
grandpa  Jim  Griggs  who,  when  he  was 
seventy  years  old  sat  talking  with  men  on  the 
porch  of  his  broken  down  roadside  shanty  In 
southwest  Georgia,  where  he  spent  his  life  as 
a  sharecropper.  "Pa,"  I  asked,  "What  U  it  that 
you  want  most  out  of  life  at  seventy?"  And 
Pa  said  "Junior,  I  just  want  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  indoors  in  a  warm  place  one  time 
before  I  die." 

Depending  on  us  are  black  people  just  like 
Pa  who  can't  deal  with  the  Issues  that  gal- 
vanize those  more  fortunate  than  they — 
Issues  like  Integration  or  separation,  Pan- 
Afrlcaalsm  and  nation-bulldlng,  voting  Re- 
publican or  Democrat.  The  issues  for  these 

black    folk    boll    down    to   one    big   Issue 

survival! 

It  Is  for  these  black  Americans  that  the 
Urban  League  exists.  It  Is  to  their  cause  that 
the  Urban  League  U  dedicated.  It  is  their 
agenda  and  their  needs  that  must  shape  our 
policies.  And  It  is  their  interests  we  must 
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advance  as  we  seek  to  forge  a  future  that  is 
more  Just  and  humane. 

Like  the  tree  planteth  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  we  shall  not  be  moved  from  our  sacred 
mission  to  make  this  a  land  of  freedom.  Jxis- 
tice  and  complete  equality. 


February  9,  1972 


MORE  ON  THE  CORVAIR  DANGERS 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WIST    VOWINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  16, 1970, 1  placed 
in  the  Record,  at  page  H8850,  copies  of 
major  documents  discussing  the  con- 
troversy that  had  arisen  with  the  revela- 
tion that  there  were  several  tests  and 
reports,  prepared  by  Chevrolet  before 
1964,  which  revealed  dangerous  charac- 
teristics in  the  Corvair  automobile.  These 
characteristics  are  the  susceptibility  of 
the  pre- 1964  Corvair  to  total  loss  of 
control — even  at  speeds  below  30  miles 
per  hour — if  the  driver  makes  a  hard  U- 
tum.  In  addition,  there  was  strong  evi- 
dence that  all  1961-69  Corvairs  exposed 
their  occupants  to  dangerous  levels  of 
carbon  monoxide. 

Since  September  of  1970,  other  docu- 
ments have  become  available  which  con- 
firm these  problems.  These  dociunents 
are  found  in  the  Congressional  Records, 
volume  116,  part  27,  page  36635:  volume 
116,  part  32,  page  42575.  In  addition,  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  placed  other  reveal- 
ing carbon  monoxide  materials  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  117,  part 
21,  page  28272. 

Certain  additional  materials  have  now 
come  to  my  attention,  and  these  should 
also  be  studied  carefully  since  they  of- 
fer a  more  detailed  analysis  of  how  these 
problems  originally  arose. 

Included  herewith  are  letters  of  June 
3,  1971,  from  Mr.  Harley  Copp,  the  de- 
signer of  the  Ford  Falcon,  to  Senator 
Magnuson,  and  a  letter  of  July  8,  1971, 
to  Senator  Abraham  RiBicorr  and  Judge 
Bernard  Jefferson,  from  Mr.  Ralph  Nader 
and  Mr.  Gary  Sellers.  In  addition,  I  have 
obtained  and  offer  here  the  very  helpful 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  these  dangers 
by  Albert  G.  Fonda  and  Mr.  Dimitry 
Sergay. 

This  latter  analysis  offers  the  devas- 
tating prediction  that  unless  those  1960- 
63  Corvairs  now  on  the  road  are  cor- 
rected—and about  600,000  vehicles  need 
this  $20  correction — then  these  vehicles 
will  be  involved  in  at  least  300  serious 
rollover  accidents  during  their  remain- 
ing road  life.  Tliese  rollovers  are  only  a 
part  of  the  extra  danger  in  this  vehicle — 
since  loss  of  control  without  rollover  also 
occurs  more  easily.  The  personal  eco- 
nomic cost  of  such  rollovers  alone  is  stag- 
gering— $51.6  mlUion  in  lost  wages  alone, 
not  coimting  property  damage  or  pain 
and  suffering  costs. 

In  contrast,  the  total  cost  of  correc- 
tion of  the  Corvair  would  be  about  $12 
million.  Since  the  Department  of  Trsins- 
portation  is  still  considering  this  mat- 
ter, and  attempting  to  determine  whether 
this  danger  is  also  a  defect  imder  the 


law,  I  urge  their  careful  review  of  this 
materisJas  well: 

Deabborn,  Mich.,  June  3, 1971. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Magnttson  :  I  am  writing  you 
this  letter  as  an  Individual  experienced  in 
the  design  and  development  of  motor  cars 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Manage- 
ment in  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  In  my  at- 
tempt to  afBrm  the  source  and  truth  of  a 
General  Motors  statement  that  the  1960-63 
Corvair  was  "equal  to  or  better  than  the 
limit  of  control  of  competitive  cars  of  the 
same  era",  I  called  Mr.  Alexander  Auerbach 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
Service  and  he  suggested  that  I  provide  ad- 
ditional copies  of  this  letter  to  DOT.  Because 
of  Mi.  Auerbach's  Interest  and  assistance  I 
have  also  provided  him  a  copy  of  this  letter 
at  his  request. 

The  Detroit  News  stated  on  Friday,  May  28, 
1971,  copy  enclosed : 

"General  Motors  has  never  denied  that  the 
1960-63  model  Corvair  may  be  rolled  over 
after  It  substantially  exceeds  its  limit  of 
control,  which  is  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
limit  of  control  of  competitive  cars  of  the 
same  era." 

I  refute  the  competitive  implications  of 
this  statement;  "which  Is  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  limit  of  control  of  competitive  cars 
of  the  same  era"  concerning  our  competitor 
the  1960  Falcon  engineered  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

1  had  the  engineering  responslbUlty  on  our 
competitive  car,  the  1960  Falcon.  Upon  Join- 
ing the  Ford  Division  as  Assistant  Chief 
Engineer  in  August  1956  Mr.  R.  S.  McNamara, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  Ford 
Division,  and  Mr.  Hans  Matthias  then  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Ford  Division  assigned  to  me 
the  responsibility  for  developing  designs  for 
an  economy  car.  Prior  to  this  assignment  I 
was  Chief  Engineer  of  Lincoln  and  I  am  now 
Director  of  our  Company  Engineering  Tech- 
nical Services  Office. 

We  began  our  pre-program  studies  on 
economy  cars  with  an  assessment  of  various 
vehicle  configurations  Including  reviews  of  a 
rear  engine  car  in  the  1700-2300  pound 
weight  range.  The  results  of  these  pre-pro- 
gram studies  led  to  the  front  engine  Falcon 
which  was  Introduced  In  late  1959  as  a  1960 
model. 

As  you  know.  Ford  Motor  Company  evalu- 
ates and  tests  competitive  cars  as  a  routine 
aspect  of  our  business.  Therefore,  prior  to 
introduction  of  the  Falcon  we  exchanged 
five  production  Falcons  for  five  production 
Corvairs  with  Chevrolet  management.  Of 
these  five  and  some  additional  Corvairs 
bought  through  dealerships,  three  Corvairs 
rolled  over  during  our  early  customer  type 
evaluations.  None  were  rolled  due  to  abusive 
driving,  none  were  considered  driver  error, 
and  all  came  as  surprises  to  the  drivers  and 
passengers.  These  roll-overs  were  a  most  un- 
\iBual  occurrence  because  of  their  frequency. 
The  roll-overs  were: 

1.  Late  summer  1959  on  Dearborn  Proving 
Grounds  lowspeed  track. 

2.  Late  siuumer  1969  on  Dearborn  Proving 
Grounds  while  an  engineer  was  taking  a  ride. 

3.  Late  faU  on  a  Kentucky  road  diu-lng  a 
competitive  product  evaluation  trip.  Other 
competitive  cars  were  on  this  trip. 

The  Corvair  rear  suspension  was  a  swing 
axle  type  with  a  high  rear  roll  center  from 
1960  untU  the  1965  model.  Relating  to  this 
type  of  suspension,  Mr.  Maurice  Olley  who 
retired  from  General  Motors  in  1955  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Chevrolet  Chief  Engi- 
neer in  charge  of  suspension  development 
stated  In  his  patent.  No.  2,911,052,  which  was 
issued  on  November  3,  1969  and  applied  for 
on  May  18,  1966,  subject:  Independent  Rear 
System  for  Vehicles: 

"While  this  type  of  suspension  has  enjoyed 
a  certain  measure  of  success,  particularly  In 
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the  relatively  small  vehicles  popular  In  Eu- 
rope, It  nevertheless  ponsesses  certain  in- 
herent disadvantages  which  have  thus  far 
prevented  widespread  acceptance.  In  particu- 
lar, the  ordinary  swing  axle,  under  severe 
lateral  forces  produced  by  cornering,  tends 
to  lift  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle,  so  that 
both  wheels  assume  severe  positive  camber 
positions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vehicle 
not  only  'oversteers'  but  actually  tends  to 
roll  over.  In  addition,  the  effect  is  non-linear 
and  Increases  suddenly  in  a  severe  turn,  thus 
presenting  potentially  dangerous  vehicle 
handling  characteristics." 

Apparently  Mr.  Olley  retained  some  affilia- 
tion with  Chevrolet  after  retirement  because 
three  months  prior  to  introduction  of  the 
Corvair  he  was  used  by  Chevrolet  to  provide 
"expert  testimony"  on  the  engineering  char- 
acteristics of  the  rear  engine  car  to  50  news- 
men at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club. 

Technology  existed  to  verify  on  an  objec- 
tive basis  the  superior  handling  characteris- 
tics and  "limit  of  control"  of  the  Falcon,  e.g.: 

1.  General  Industry  practice  Is  to  design 
the  handling  characteristics  of  our  cars  to 
the  driving  habits  of  our  customers.  Ford 
practice  has  always  been  to  insure  that  the 
handling  characteristics  of  the  vehicle  result 
In  predictable  response  during  an  emergency 
maneuve**.  The  1960  Falcon  exhibited  these 
favorable  characteristics  whUe  the  Corvair 
did  not. 

2.  Automotive  proving  grounds  have  as 
part  of  their  facility  a  vehicle  handling  road. 
In  this  road  system  is  a  switch  back  wherein 
the  vehicle  makes  either  a  left  or  right  turn 
and  immediately  thereafter  Is  expected  to 
make  the  opposite  turn.  On  repeated  tests 
over  our  handling  roads  the  1960  Falcon  was 
clearly  superior  In  "limit  of  control"  to  the 
I960  Corvair. 

3.  Rear  engine  cars,  regardless  of  the  rear 
suspension,  exhibit  borderline  handling 
characteristics  especially  If  the  total  weight 
of  the  vehicle  exceeds  1800  pounds.  These 
borderline  characteristics  are  particularly 
true  on  wet  pavements  and/or  icy  roads 
where,  because  the  greater  weight  of  the 
vehicle  is  behind  the  center  of  gravity,  the 
rear  end  of  the  vehicle  wants  to  rotate  and 
skid  in  the  direction  of  travel  when  corner- 
ing or  braking;  rear  end  first. 

4.  In  the  mld-1960's  Ford  built  a  front 
engine  experimental  swing  axle  car  with  a 
rear  suspension  similar  to  the  1960  Corvair 
rear  suspension  and  this  car  rolled  over  on 
oiur  proving  grovmds  during  a  typical  han- 
dling test. 

5.  Mercedes  Benz  had  used  swing  axle  rear 
suspension  for  a  number  of  yecurs  with  front 
engine  conflg:\iratlon.  In  the  1950's  they  In- 
troduced a  low  pivot  swing  axle  design  which 
was  developed  to  minimize  the  oversteer 
characteristics  of  the  swing  axle  with  its 
higher  roll  center.  Among  professionals  It 
was,  and  is,  accepted  fact  that  conventional 
swing  axle  cars  with  their  associated  high 
roll  center  cause  oversteer  and  tend  to  give 
a  false  sense  of  safety  up  to  the  "point  of 
surprise" — either  skid  or  roll  over. 

6.  Inherent  oversteer  of  swing  axle  cars 
can  be  ameliorated  by  use  of  higher  rear  tire 
pressure  compared  to  front  tire  pressure. 
Corvair  specified  a  73%  higher  rear  pressure 
than  front  with  only  an  11%  difference  in 
rear  end  curb  weight  over  front.  Falcon  spec- 
ified no  difference  in  tire  pressure  with  a 
minus  4%  difference  in  rear  end  curb  weight 
over  front.  Quoting  from  Mr.  Maurice  OUey's 
1953  SAE  paper.  No.  63-18: 

"Finally,  it  appears  impossible  to  make  a 
car  with  heavily  loaded  rear  tires  handle 
safely  in  a  wind  even  at  moderate  speeds. 
with  out  fitting  twin  tires  at  the  rear,  which 
is  impossible  with  a  swing  axle.  The  Euro- 
pean cars  of  this  type,  even  though  they  use 
up  to  10  lbs.  more  Inflation  in  the  rear  tires 
and  up  to  10  degrees  caster  angle,  and  even 
fit  centering  springs  on  the  steering  linkage, 
still  wander  badly  in  a  high  wind." 
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7.  It  was  an  established  technical  fact 
among  suspension  engineers  In  the  early 
1960's  that  the  1960  Corvair  type  high  roll 
center  swing  axle  rear  suspension  contro- 
verted historical  Industry  practice  of  design- 
ing cars  to  the  driving  habits  of  our  cus- 
tomers whereas  the  1960  Falcon  met  these 
requirements  and  had  predictable  response 
during  an  emergency  maneuver.  As  eaily  as 
1946-47.  the  General  Motors  experimental 
"Light  Chevrolet"  engineered  by  the  late  Mr. 
E.  S.  MacPherson,  then  of  Oil.  and  later 
Vice  President  of  Engineering  at  Ford,  re- 
fused the  use  of  the  swing  axle  type  In  ae- 
slgning  the  rear  Independent  suspension  for 
the  experimental  "Light  Chevrolet"  which 
was  built  and  tested  at  General  Motors.  He 
personally  discussed  and  reviewed  with  me 
In  1951  the  design  and  theory  underlying  his 
refutation  of  swing  axle  on  that  car. 

In  summary,  the  1960  Falcon  was  superior 
In  "limit  of  control"  compared  to  the  Corvair 
and  General  Motors  implication  that  the 
Falcon,  a  competitor  of  the  same  era,  was  no 
Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  facts. 
Sincerely, 

Harlet  F.  Copp. 

Statement  bt  Albert  G.  Fonda  *  and 

DiMrrRT  Sergat  • 

In  response  to  Questions  from  Ralph  Nader 

about  the  Implications  of  General  Motors 

Proving  Ground  Tests  of  Corvair  Rollover 

Propensities. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT JANUART,  1971 

We  have  prepared  this  analysis  in  the 
public  Interest  and  therefore  we  have  neither 
received  nor  expect  to  receive  any  compen- 
sation for  this  work.  We  have  only  received 
minor  and  partial  reimbursement  for  our 
travel  expenses. 

We  have  studied  the  questions  submitted 
to  us  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  and  have  reworded 
them  slightly  so  as  to  completely  and  fully 
respond  to  the  issues  as  we  understand  them. 
Our  answers  concern  the  extent  to  which 
the  GM  rollover  test  results  found  In  Prov- 
ing Ground  (PG)  reports  numbered  PG  17103 
and  PG  15699  apply  to  the  early  mod^  Cor- 
vair production  susp)enslon  and  handling. 

Question  1.  If  you  were  a  design  engineer 
and  saw  PG  17103  and  PR  15699  test  results 
on  a  prototype  vehicle  being  considered  for 
production,  would  you  have  recommended 
any  of  the  reported  test  cars  for  production? 

Answer.  No.  This  opinion  Is  offered  with 
respect  to  only  one  criterion,  that  of  rollover 
safety.  The  tests  of  PG  15699  and  17103,  for 
purposes  of  our  evaliiatlon  here,  are  directed 
only  towards  evaluation  of  rollover  charac- 
teristics. Most  of  the  Corvair  vehicles  tested 
were  dangerously  prone  to  rollover.  Of  the 
safer  vehicles,  one  had  overhanging  rear 
weights  for  test  piUTX>ses  only;  the  remaining 
two  had  modifications  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration but  were  not  ready  for  production 
decision. 
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Drive.  King  of  Prussia.  Penn.  215-265-4452. 
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Question  2.  Are  any  of  these  test  runs 
representative  of  the  Corvairs  which  were 
aotuaUy  {nroduced  and  sold  in  1960-63? 

Answer.  The  vehicle  of  run  120  of  PG  17103 
appears  In  all  re^>ect8  representative  of  1963 
production  Corvairs.  As  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine any  differences  between  this  test  vehicle 
and  the  1963  production  Corvair  were  minor 
and  would  not  have  influenced  test  results. 
The  same  comments  apply  to  the  1960-62  Cor- 
vair except  that  theee  earlier  models  did  not 
have  the  rebound  travel  limited  to  7  and 
one  half  degrees,  but  permitted  11  degrees 
of  rebound  travri. 

Question  3.  Based  on  these  test  results, 
would  you  have  recommended  the  1963  Cor- 
vair for  production? 

Answer.  No.  The  vehicle,  to  meet  what  we 
believe  is  a  reasonable  standard  of  safety, 
mtist  slide  Instead  of  roUlng  over  on  a  flat 
road  surface,  with  any  combination  of  driver 
actions.  The  vehicle  of  run  120,  representa- 
tive of  the  1963  Corvair,  rolled  over  quite 
readUy.  In  this  test  run  a  sln^e  hard  right 
turn  at  28  mph  "caused  the  car  to  roU  over 
onto  Its  roof." 

Question  4.  Based  on  these  test  results 
would  you  have  reconamended  the  1960-62 
Corvair  for  production? 

Answer.  No.  The  1960-62  Corvair  probably 
was  even  more  prone  to  rollover  than  the 
1963,  and  was  equally  unacceptable. 

Question  6.  Would  you  have  recommended 
any  of  the  modifications  already  considered 
in  these  tests,  or  combinations  thereof,  for 
further  testing  before  production? 

Answer.  Yes.  Based  on  the  tests  as  far  as 
they  go,  we  would  have  recommended  as  a 
minimum,  the  IncorjMration  of  rear  shock 
absorbers  Incorporating  reboiind  limiting 
and  hydraulic  cutoff  as  used  In  test  run  73  of 
PG  16699.  We  would  have  reconmiended 
thorough  preproduction  testing  of  addi- 
tional modifications,  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, barelng  In  mind  the  objective  of 
maximizing  safety  and  consistent  vehicle  be- 
havior In  owner  driving  situations.  Such 
testing  modifications  would  have  Included: 

(a)  Transverse  leaf  spring  combined  with 
reduced  coll  spring  rate. 

(b)  Lowered  rear  axle  pivot  points  (or 
other  factors  accounting  for  the  improved 
rollover  behavior  with  the  overhung  rear 
weights  occurring  in  runs  127  through  131  of 
PG  17103). 

(c)  Front  anti-roll  bar. 

We  also  believe  that  a  combination  of  front 
roll  bar  and  rebound  limiting  known  as  RPO 
696  (offered  by  GM  as  an  extra  cost  option) 
should  have  been  Included  In  the  testing 
program.  RPO  696  was  not  Included  In  the 
tests  reported  in  the  two  PG  reports  but 
may  have  been  tested  at  another  time  by 
General  Motors. 

Question  6.  Do  the  rollover  tests  In  PG 
17103  and  15699  show  that  the  Corvair  be- 
havior differs  from  that  of  other  American 
cars  with  rigid  rear  axle? 

Answer.  The  rigid  rear  axle  1961  full  size 
four-door  Chevrolet  sedan  was  tested  ToTlO 
runs  with  no  rollovers  occurring  even  though 
every  effort  was  claimed  to  have  been  made 
to  Induce  rollover  while  driving  on  a  flat 
paved  surface.  This  was  done  by  turning  the 
vehicle  hard  right,  this  being  a  J  turn  test. 
Sometimes  this  simple  J  turn  was  preceded 
by  successive  swerves  to  the  left  and  right, 
this  being  a  modified  J  turn  test.  Our  con- 
sidered opinion  is  that  the  rigid  axle  Amer- 
ican car  will  skid  rather  than  roll  over  when 
subjected  to  the  J  turn  or  to  the  modified 
J  turn  test.  This  Is  significant  because  these 
J  turns  subject  the  vehicle  to  one  of  the  most 
severe  maneuvers  the  driver  can  devise  in 
order  to  determine  which  would  occur:  spin 
out  or  rollover.  The  results  of  this  test  en- 
ables the  application  of  a  simple  yes  or  no 
criterion  of  rollover  stability.  The  speed  at 
which  rollover  occurs  is  of  little  significance. 
The  crucial  question  Is  whether  rollover  oc- 
curs at  all.  In  our  opinion,  it  Is  far  better  to 
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skid  than  to  rollover  under  any  foreseeable 
emergency  clrcumatances. 

Question  7.  How  does  this  behavior  affect 
the  safety  of  the  driver  or  occupants? 

Answer.  Obviously,  If  a  vehicle  experiences 
a  few  horlzont«U  turns  as  in  a  splnout,  this 
would  cause  no  more  trauma  than  an  amuse- 
ment park  ride — providing  there  Is  room  for 
a  spin  out — while  a  rollover  on  the  other 
band  must  necessarily  cause  severe  damage 
to  the  vehicle  and  a  high  probability  of  se- 
vere Injury  to  the  occupants. 

Question  8  Is  there  a  difference  between 
the  1960-63  Corvalr  and  foreign  vehicles  In 
terms  of  rollover  behavior? 

Answer.  These  PQ  reports  do  not  Include 
tests  of  any  foreign  vehicles.  Tests  of  roll- 
over behavior  are  hazardous  and  expensive. 
We  have  not  performed  such  tests  nor  are 
they  reliably  reported  In  the  literature.  To 
our  knowledge  GM  has  not  made  public  any 
such  tests  It  might  have  conducted.  There- 
fore, no  opinion  Is  possible  on  this  question. 
Question  9.  What  Is  the  estimate  of  the 
cost,  to  the  manufacturer  of  modifying  the 
rollover  behavior  of  a  1960-63  Corvalr  to 
make  that  vehicle  perform  comparably  to 
other  American  oars  with  rigid  rear  axles, 
that  Is  to  make  these  vehicles  skid  or  spin- 
out  rather  than  roll  over? 

Answer.  The  minimum  cost  estimate  Is 
based  on  the  answer  to  question  no.  5  above, 
where  we  recommended  Incorporation  of  hy- 
draulic cutoff  rear  shock  absorbers  In  the 
proposed  production  vehicle.  We  estimate 
that  the  original  cost  to  Install  these  shocks 
as  production  components  would  have  been 
less  than  »3.00  per  car.  The  present  day  cost 
to  retrofit  the  remaining  cars  with  the  same 
minimum  fix  Is  estimated  to  be  approximate- 
ly $20.00  today.  The  cost  of  testing  the  mod- 
ified package  which  we  recommended  for 
verification  of  its  suitability  would  be  small 
when  distributed  over  600.000  cars.  The  lim- 
ited test  data  contained  In  the  two  PO  re- 
ports indicate  that  this  would  be  a  successful 
modification. 

Question  10.  In  light  of  the  results  of  PO 
reports  17103  and  15699,  what  are  the  mini- 
mum types  of  evidence  which  should  be  eval- 
uated by  an  engineer  In  order  to  substantiate 
a  conclusion  that  the  1960-63  Corvalr  Is  not 
defective  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (that  Is.  that  Its  rollover  tendencies 
could  not  be  defined  as  a  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment defect  In  performance,  construction, 
components  or  materials)  ? 

Answer.  A  conclusion  that  the  1960-63  Cor- 
valrs  are  not  defective  would  require  either 
a  successful,  credible  and  authoritative  ex- 
perimental contradiction  of  the  two  PO  tests, 
or  a  credible  demonstration  that  the  criterion 
of  no  rollover  on  a  flat  road  surface  Is  overly 
conservative  and  unnecessary  for  assuring 
consumer  safety. 

While  we  know  of  no  such  tests  and  ob- 
viously cannot  state  the  results  of  tests  not 
yet  performed  or  published,  we  predict  that 
further  testing  would  only  confirm  the  re- 
siUts  of  PO  15699  and  PO  17103  and  our  In- 
terpretation thereof. 

An  accepted  principle  of  good  product  de- 
sign is  "fail  safe."  That  is.  if  a  failure  does 
occur,  a  back-up  mode  shall  be  available  to 
the  product  user.  Thus,  if  a  car  rolls  over 
nothing  except  catastrophic  destruction  of 
the  vehicle  and  probably  death  or  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  occupants  can  occur.  But  if  the 
car  spins  out  of  an  emergency  situation  In- 
stead of  rolling  over,  this  "fall  safe"  per- 
formance characteristic  at  least  offers  the  oc- 
cupant the  chance  of  no  Injury  at  all  If  there 
is  room,  as  there  often  is  on  today's  highways, 
for  the  spin  to  run  its  course.  Furthermore, 
the  very  fact  that  the  car's  wheels  are  still 
on  the  pavement  offers  the  driver  at  least  the 
opportunity  for  him  to  attempt  to  regain 
control  of  the  car  If  he  can  by  pointing  the 
front  wheels  in  the  skid  direction.  If  success- 
fiU.  and  again  this  depends  on  available 
area,  then  the  car  may  be  driven  away  from 
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the  near  accident  with  ashen  gray  occupants 
the  only  result  of  the  Incident. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  wheels  leave 
the  surface  in  the  rollover,  the  driver  can 
never  regain  control  of  his  vehicle.  That  op- 
portunity is  denied  him  perhaps  forever. 

The  chance  for  a  safe  spin  out,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  control,  and  the  reduction 
of  Injiu^  If  the  upright  spinning  vehicle 
strikes  an  obstacle  after  dissipating  some  of 
its  speed,  are  all  provided  in  a  vehicle  that 
spins  Instead  of  rolls  in  an  applicable  emer- 
gency situation.  Successful  resistance  to  roll- 
over on  flat  pavement  Is  well  within  the 
state  of  the  art  for  passenger  cars,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  20  years.  Therefore,  the 
criterion  of  spin  out  instead  of  rollover  is 
valid  and  In  its  application  to  the  Corvalr 
has  been  too  long  delayed.  In  our  opinion 
there  is  no  convincing  argument  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Question  11.  Does  degradation  of  individual 
parts  with  age  affect  the  rollover  tendency 
of  the  Corvalr? 

Answer.  Several  types  of  degradation  might 
occur.  Tires  and  suspension  bushings  may 
deteriorate  but  their  effects  on  rollover  ten- 
dencies are  unknown.  The  effect,  if  any,  ol 
shock  absorber  deterioration  will  be  detri- 
mental. Coll  spring  sag  will  reduce  pivot  point 
height  and  should  therefore  reduce  the  roll- 
over tendency.  In  summary,  we  believe  that 
the  degradation  of  the  various  suspension 
components  would  probably  have  little  net 
effect  on  the  rollover  characteristics  of  the 
Corvalr. 


AODENDCM  TO  STATEMENT  BY  ALBERT  G.  FONDA 
AND  DlMtTBY  B.  SERGAT 

Including  a  revised  answer  to  question  12 
and  adding  questions  13  and  14. 

Question  12.  Based  on  your  engineering  ex- 
pertise and  the  newly  revealed  technical 
data  In  PG  17103  and  PG  15699,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  1960-63  Corvairs  should  be  re- 
called by  the  manufacturer  and  retrofitted  to 
reduce  rollover  tendency? 

Answer.  Yes,  because  many  lives  and  much 
pain  and  suffering,  can  be  saved  for  which 
there  can  be  no  real  compensation,  can  be 
prevented  by  eliminating  the  Increased 
probability  of  occurance  of  the  single  car 
rollover  accident  that  is  Induced  by  the  60-63 
Corvalr  design.  In  addition.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  retrofit  campaign  is 
far  less  than  the  prospected  economic  losses 
of  future  earnings  of  passengers  and  drivers, 
adults  and  children,  that  will  be  killed  or  In- 
capacitated If  these  rollover  accidents  are  not 
precluded  by  the  proposed  retrofit. 

The  economic  value  of  a  saved  life  is  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  one  half  of  an  average 
working  career  duration  (40  years  from  age 
26  to  retirement  at  65)  at  average  earnings 
of  tS.OOO  a  year,  of  $160,000  per  fatality  or 
permanent  crippling.  This  conservative  esti- 
mate deliberately  omits  any  property  dam- 
age, medical  expense  or  compensation  for 
pain  and  suffering  or  any  effect  of  the  in- 
evitable increase  in  real  earnings  in  future 
years. 

Since  there  are  approximately  about  600.- 
000  '60-63  Corvairs  stUl  In  use,  the  retrofit 
campaign  is  estimated  to  cost  $12,000,000  at 
$20  per  car.  Thus  the  campaign  Is  "paid  for" 
if  only  75  lives  are  saved.  ($12,000,000  divided 
by  $160,000  equals  75) 

A  fairly  accurate,  but  not  precise,  estimate 
of  the  number  of  roll-over  accidents  that 
would  be  precluded  by  proposed  Corvalr 
retrofit  campaign  can  be  baaed  on  Oorvalr 
experience  to  1971.  This  would  yield  the 
single  car  rollover  accident  rate.  Projecting 
that  rate  on  the  total  car  years  of  use  fore- 
cast to  occur  during  the  future  usefiU  life  of 
the  current  fleet  of  "60- "es  Corvairs,  jrlelds 
the  estimate.  Dollar  benefits  are  ratloed  to  the 
estimated  number  of  preventable  accldenta. 

State  an4  federal  accident  statistics  do  not 
permit  effective  identiflcatlou  of  single  car 
Corvalr  rollover  accidents,  where  the  design 
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of  the  car  la  the  direct  cause  of  the  accident, 
because  detailed  Informatloa  Is  not  available' 
to  support  such  a  Judgment.  It  Is  expected 
that  Corvairs  as  a  class  of  cars  will  not  ex- 
hibit statistically  significant  differences  In 
overall  accident  rates  when  compared  to 
other  cars  of  mcw«  conventional  design.  After 
all,  approximately  one  fourth  of  all  cars  made 
are  Invcrfved  in  serious  accidents  diulng  their 
existence,  (per  Nader)  Thus,  In  any  one  year, 
for  a  median  car  life,  as  sorappage  of  about  8 
years,  only  1.57  cars  i>er  hundred,  will  be 
Involved  In  a  serious  accident.  However,  a 
iisable  estimate  for  Corvalr  rollover  acci- 
dents can  be  obtained  from  Oorvalrs  In  use 
data  projected  from  data  fcH-  all  cars  In  use 
by  model  year  published  by  R.  I.  Polk  and 
from  the  number  of  law  suits  filed  against 
the  Corvalr  design  as  a  causative  fact<Mr  for 
some  single  car  rollover  accidents.  It  has 
only  succeeded  in  convincing  the  courts  of 
this  position  by  suppressing  PO  17103  and 
similar  reports.  Therefore  it  Is  our  Judgment 
based  o«i  a  study  of  PG  17103  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  suits  filed  (reported  to  be  30O 
up  to  the  end  of  1966,  or  until  the  trial 
attorneys  as  a  group  appear  to  have  recog- 
nized the  futUity  of  additional  litigation  in 
the  face  of  OM's  success  In  the  courts)  are  a 
fair  and  considered  indictment  of  the  '60-'63 
Corvalr  design.  Furthermore,  It  is  our  Judg- 
ment that  the  cases  actusdly  filed  are  only 
about  one  fifth  of  the  nimiber  of  accidents 
where  Corvalr  rollover  tendency  (in  emer- 
gency maneuvering)  contributed  to  cause 
but  which,  for  various  reasons  such  as  con- 
tributory negligence.  Inadequate  witnesses, 
,full  coverage  of  loss  and  the  like,  were  not 
deemed  lltlgable  by  consulted  attorneys  or 
not  even  reviewed  by  competent  technical 
experts  or  lawyers.  Thus  the  300  suits  repre- 
sent. In  oxir  Judgment  at  least  1500  rollover 
accidents  which  occurred  from  1960  to  the 
end  of  1966.  During  this  period  the  'SO-'es 
Corvairs  accumulated  5,491.000  car  years  of 
usage.  The  rollover  rate  Is  thus  one  accident 
per  3.660  car  years.  (6,491,000  divided  by 
1500)  This  Is  quite  low  in  comparison  with 
the  overall  serious  accident  rate  for  all  cars 
of  64  car  years  per  accident.  The  rollover 
occurs  about  l/60th  as  often.  That  Is  why 
Corvalr  rollover  statistics  will  (as  GM  fully 
realizes)  not  demonstrate  alarming  trends 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  car  population, 
but  that  Is  small  comfort  to  a  victim  of  this 
unfortunately  designed  automobile.  (And  In 
determining  liability  for  product  failures, 
rarity  of  event  is  Irrelevant  and  identifiable 
direct  causal   phenomena  are  relevant.) 

This  rcaiover  rate  Is  applicable  to  the  cur- 
rent fleet  of  '60-'63  Corvairs  and  will  apply 
throughout  the  remaining  useful  life  of  the 
cars.  If  the  cars  are  not  retrofitted  this  year, 
then  the  1.182,000  car  years  of  usage  re- 
maining (from  beginning  of  1972  and  be- 
cause the  campaign  cannot  be  accomplished 
Instantly)  to  the  end  of  1980  will  probably 
result  in  324  serious  rollover  accidents.  At  a 
conservative  estimate  of  one  half  of  career 
earnings  lost  per  accident,  the  324  accidents 
will  coet  $51,600,000.  (not  to  mention  prop- 
erty damage,  paSn  or  suffering,  ad  Infinitvun.) 
Since  there  are  currently  600,000  '60-'63  Cor- 
vairs in  existence,  the  retrofit  campaign  will 
coet  about  $20.00  per  car.  The  benefit/cost 
ratio  Is  thus  4  to  1.  Isn't  It  worth  doing  to 
save  the  lives  and  Injuries  without  reteourse 
to  cold  calculations  to  support  a  humani- 
tarian act? 

Question  13.  How  many  accidents  or  sert- 
ous  rollovers  resulting  In  significant  losses 
due  to  death  or  incapacitating  Injury  (tem- 
porary or  permanent)  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  1967  to  1970  (Inclusive)  If  GM 
had  recalled  '60-'63  Corvairs  still  in  operation 
in  1967  and  had  corrected  their  rollover  char- 
acteristics by  retrofitting  antl  roll  bars  to  the 
front  suspension  and/or  by  Installing  any 
other  effective  "fix"  for  the  problem? 

Answer.  Based  on  the  same  methodology 
used   to  answer   question  no.   12,   above,  a 
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recall  and  retrofit  campaign  on  all  existing 
1960-63  Corvairs  executed  In  1967,  we  esti- 
mate that  .^^904  single  car  rollover  accidents 
of  significant  severity  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded between  1967  and  1970,  Inclusively. 
The  Corvalr  fleet  accumulated  3,211,000  car 
years  during  that  time  period  and  the  same 
estimated  frequency  of  rollover  accidents  per 
3,660  car  years  was  used  to  make  this  esti- 
mate. 

The  fleet  numbered  ,^1,000,000  cars  in  1967 
and  at  a  nominal  cost  of  $20  per  car,  the 
campaign  would  have  coet  $20,000,000.  The 
total  loss  of  life  time  eacnlngs  at  one  half 
fatality  per  accident  and  one  half  earning 
lost  i>er  fatality  is  estimated  to  be  $145,- 
000,000.  Thus  the  beneflt/cost  ratio  for  fixing 
the  fieet  In  1967  and  accumulated  benefits 
from  1967  to  1970,  results  In  a  b/c  ratio  of 
about  7/1. 

Question  14.  Don't  you  think  that  all  the 
publicity  about  Corvalr  handling  and  control 
problems  will  prevent  those  324  accidents  In 
the  future  anyway  because  the  drivers  now 
know  better? 

Answer.  How  does  publicity,  starting  In 
1963  when  some  young  drivers.  Just  now 
licensed  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  were 
eight  years  old  affect  those  who  don't  read 
the  papers,  those  who  do  not  remember  what 
they  heard  ten  years  ago  on  a  television  pro- 
gram, and  those  who  soc^  because  they  don't 
understand  technical  matters  at  any  tevel? 
Ftu-thermore  It  should  be  imderstood  that 
the  single  car  rollover  accident  occurs  most 
often  In  a  rapidly  deteriorating  emergency 
situation.  Only  professional  racing  drivers 
can  remember  numerous  avoidance  maneu- 
vers and  the  car's  ability  to  execute  them  and 
then  select  the  precisely  correct  course  of 
action  In  each  situation.  Average  citizen 
drivers  will  not  be  able  to  use  this  Informa- 
tion when  they  are  thrust,  through  no  bad 
Judgment  or  action  on  their  part,  into  an 
unexpected  quick  maneuver  which  may  re- 
sult In  collision  avoidance  at  the  cost  of  a 
single  car  rollover  accident.  It  is  not  realistic 
to  rely  on  casual  absorption  of  spoiradlc  pub- 
licity to  Increase  drivers  ability  to  handle 
the  Corvalr,  especially  when  the  manufac- 
tiu^r  bitterly  and  adamantly  denies  the  va- 
lidity of  such  Information  whenever  it 
appears. 

JXTLT  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Besnaro  S.  Jefferson, 
Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  Court, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Jttdce  Jefferson:  As  you  are  prob- 
ably aware,  when  you  rendered  your  deci- 
sion in  Drummond  v.  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration In  July  1966.  General  Motors  pro- 
ceeded to  give  your  opinion  a  mass  distribu- 
tion to  their  commerical  outlets  and  political 
agencies  surpassed  only  by  their  routine  pro- 
motional literature.  Thus  they  made  your 
opinion  an  imprimatur  in  every  subsequent 
debate  over  the  handling  safety  of  the  Cor- 
valr automobile. 

Last  September  we  forwarded  to  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Volpe.  information  we  had 
received  which  contained  certain  evidence 
General  Motors  had  suppressed  about  the 
1960-1963  Corvalr.  That  evidence  contradicts 
the  public  positions  OM  has  taken  on  the 
early  Corvalr;  that  is,  their  claims  that  the 
Corvalr  Is  controllable  to  the  same  degree 
as  "all  passenger  cars  of  the  same  period" 
and  the  1964  changes  represented  nothing 
more  than  "a  step  In  the  normal  process  of 
product  Improvement." 

That  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe  said: 

"Pertinent  to  this  suppression  of  data 
damaging  to  the  Corvalr  and  the  public  state- 
ment and  testimony,  that  all  was  well  with 
the  vehicle,  are  the  company's  tactics  of  at- 
trition and  Judicial  manipulation.  In  a  ma- 
jor Corvalr  trial,  OM's  presenutlon  misled 
the  California  Judge,  Bernard  Jefferson,  into 
writing  a  lengthy  opinion  concluding  that 
the  Corvalr  design  was  not  unsafely  designed. 
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Having  obtained  such  a  decision,  OM  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  It  Into  a  promotion  and 
In  an  obscene  gesture  perhaps  unheard  of 
m  corporate  legal  history,  initiated  Ite  dis- 
tribution to  its  Chevrolet  dealers,  state  and 
federal  legislators  and  other  Influential  re- 
cipients Including  Judges." 

Not  surprisingly.  General  Motors'  Presi- 
dent, Edward  N.  Cole's  response  on  Septem- 
ber 7, 1970  to  Secretary  Volpe,  reiterated  your 
opinion.  In  the  face  of  new  evidence,  such 
as  the  listing  of  specific  General  Motors'  prov- 
ing ground  reports  showing  Corvalr  roll- 
over at  speeds  under  35  mph,  Mr.  Cole  falsely 
described  the  intention  of  these  tests  (which 
Is  discussed  In  the  attached  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Rlblcoff),  and  also  enclosed  what  be 
considered  to  be  the  most  Important  court 
decision  on  Corvalr:  your  own.  His  reliance 
on  that  decision,  which  we  believe  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  (since  your  Court  did  not 
see  those  test  results),  is  seen  In  Mr.  Cole's 
statement : 

"I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to 
you  with  this  letter  a  copy  of  the  compre- 
hensive opinion  of  Judge  Bernard  S.  Jeffer- 
son, rendered  July  29,  1966,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  and  attacked  by  Mr.  Nader  in  his 
letter.  After  a  three-month  trial.  In  this  com- 
prehensive opinion  setting  out  the  basis  ot 
his  decision.  Judge  Jefferson  concluded  that : 
"  "The  Corvalr  automobile  of  the  1960 
through  1963  variety  Is  not  defectively  de- 
signed nor  a  defective  product.'  " 

Thereafter,  when  faced  with  newer,  more 
specific  charges  and  presentation  of  more 
conclusive  evidence,  GM  has  relied  on  Its 
court  decisions.  After  Douglas  Toms,  director 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  said 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  chairges  of  Corvalr 
roll  over,  OM  again  said,  "  'It  (the  Corvalr] 
has  been  defended  successfully  In  court.' " 
IWall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  26.  1970.) 

Just  recently,  new  evidence  was  presented 
by  George  Caramanna,  formerly  a  GM  senior 
design  and  development  technician  who 
helped  build  the  test  Corvalr,  and  who  also 
described  the  roll  over  propensity  of  the  '60- 
'63  Corvairs.  This  evidence  documented  how 
In  preparing  vehicle  test  runs  to  be  shown 
in  courtroom  defenses,  Mr.  Caramanna  had 
to  assiduously  avoid  those  "normal"  reactions 
of  the  "ordinary  driver  ...  to  hit  bis  brakes 
or  back  off  on  the  gas,"  once  the  car  begins 
to  slip  In  a  turn.  As  Mr.  Caramanna  said: 

"That's  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,  be- 
cause the  rear  end  lifts  up  and  the  wheels 
lose  their  grip  on  the  road. 

"If  the  car  has  any  lateral  acceleration 
when  you  do  that,  from  a  skid  or  a  gust  of 
wind  or  If  you  Jerk  the  steering  wheel,  you're 
gonna  roll  that  vehicle. 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  at  a  high  speed.  It 
can  happen  at  30  m.p.h.  or  even  less  In  a 
sharp  turn."  (Ims  Angeles  Times,  May  28, 
1971,  section  1.) 

Again  OM  responded  by  saying : 

"Allegations  of  Improper  design  of  the 
1960-63  Corvalr  .  .  .  have  been  refuted  on  a 
number  of  occasions  In  the  courtroom  follow- 
ing the  examination  and  cross-examination 
of  qualified  witnesses."  {Washington  Post, 
May  30,  1971,  Fl.) 

And  again,  after  a  new  documented  anal- 
ysis was  presented  by  Harley  Copp,  presently 
director  of  Ford's  engineering  and  technical 
service,  and  the  designer  of  Ford's  Falcon, 
that  the  OM  description  of  the  Corvalr's  be- 
havior as  comparable  to  other  American  cars, 
was  a  "flagrant  violation  of  fact",  OM  re- 
sponded by  saying  that:  "Copp's  statements 
last  week  were  Just  a  rehash  of  charges  made 
during  court  suits  later  decided  In  OM's 
favor."  (Detroit  Kevaa,  June  8,  1971,  6o)  W« 
believe  you  will  And  Mr.  Copp's  letter  to 
Senator  Magnuson  far  from  a  rehash. 

Thus  the  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
Drummond  v.  GM  decision  Is  compelling.  In 
the  course  of  that  70-page  opinion,  you 
present  a  number  of  statements,  conclusions, 
and  brief  summaries  of  the  evidence  received 
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In  the  course  of  that  trial.  Since  OM  pur- 
chased the  courtroom  transcripts  and  no  flle 
copies  are  easily  available,  your  opinion 
stands  as  the  best  available  evidence  as  to 
exactly  what  evidence  was  used  to  defend  the 
Corvalr.  The  essence  of  our  concern  here  Is 
that  your  long  and  carefully  prepared  opin- 
ion shows  several  critical  conclusions  which 
we  believe  would  have  been  different  If  the 
Olley  mater%},  other  facts,  and  the  relevant 
roll  over  tests  had  been  avaUable  to  your 
Court.  Although  we  do  not  have  the  trial 
transcript  pages  to  prove  that  OM  denied 
the  existence  of  such  roll  over  tests  In  this 
case,  we  do  know  that  OM  made  those  denials 
elsewhere  In  one  CallfonUa  court  In  1965  and 
have  Included  portions  of  that  denial  for 
your  review.  The  record  preserved  In  your 
opinion  shows  serious  discrepancies  between 
what  evidence  GM  presented  to  you,  and 
what  their  heretofore  secret  records  now 
reveal. 

Listed  (l^ow  are  several  parts  of  your 
DrummoM  opinion  In  which  you  either 
make  conclusions  or  Indicate  what  did  occur 
In  the  trial.  These  are  followed  by  excerpts 
of  certain  secret  OM  documents  (attached) 
which  contradict  much  of  what  GM  told  you. 
We  have  also  Included  comments  as  to  the 
potential   significance  of   this  disparity. 

For  example,  at  page  24  of  the  Drummond 
opinion,  you  state: 

"It  is  conceded  by  all  parties  that  the 
1960  Corvalr  design  was  likewise  employed  in 
the  1961,  1962  and  1963  Corvairs.  If  the  1960 
Corvalr  Is  defective,  so  are  the  1961,  1962  and 
1963  Corvairs." 

CONFLICTING    PACTS    AND     COMKENT 

We  believe  you  will  find  that  the  above 
quotation  summarizes  what  GM  said  about 
Its  Corvalr  and  what  the  plaintiffs  were 
thereby  led  to  believe.  "ITie  attached  mate- 
rials, and  those  in  the  letter  of  this  date  to 
Senator  Rlblcoff,  show  several  significant 
suspension  changes  in  shock  absorbers,  rear 
springs,  and  rear  rebound  angle  were  in  fact 
made  by  GM  In  Corvairs  before  1964 — but  In- 
sofar as  we  can  tell  these  have  never  been 
revealed  by  GM. 

For  example,  the  rear  suspension  maximum 
rebound  angle,  as  actually  measured,  was 
changed  In  the  mid-year  of  1962  by  over  18% 
from  11  to  9  degrees.  This  angle  was  again 
reduced  another  11%  to  8°  In  the  1963  model. 
The  purpose  of  the  shock  absorber  changes  Is 
revealed  by  the  attached  GM  chart,  ^pendlx 
Item  :^2,  which  states  that  the  1963  changes 
had  "revised  valvlng  for  smoother  ride  and 
hydraulic  rebound  cut-off  and  shorter  length 
for  improved  ultimate  stability."  (emphasis 
added)  ' 

Other  data  In  the  Rlblcoff  letter  show  how 
the  rear  spring  rates  on  the  Corvalr  were  also 
adjusted  before  1964 — from  680  to  436  after 
the  car  went  Into  production  and  then  later 
slightly  Increased  to  463.  The  effects  of  such 
reductions  were  also  not  shown  to  your 
Court,  but  would  tend  to  reduce  oversteering 
tendencies,  since  less  roll  couple  will  be  taken 
on  the  rear  suspension.  These  changes  reveal 
GM's  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  Corvalr 
instability  right  from  the  beginning  model. 

Even  more  significantly,  these  changes 
show  that  the  GM  tests  which  were  sub- 
mitted Into  evidence  (as  exhibits  A-99,  B-2, 
B-8,  B-9,  B-12  and  B-13),  becaiise  they  were 
performed  with  the  1963  Corvalr,  were  effec- 
tively deceptive  because  that  1963  vehicle  was 
not  representative  of  the  actual  stability  re- 
sponse of  the  plalntlfTs  1960  Corvalr. 

In  summary,  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
pre- 1964  changes  did  not  In  fact  cure  any 
defect  in  the  late  1961,  1962,  or  1963  models; 
but  the  GM  changes  were  intended  to  Im- 
prove the  vehicle  and  the  "Improved  ultimate 
stability"  was  certainly  enough  to  render  the 
1963  model  tests  unrepresentative  for  use  In 
your  evaluation  of  the  1960  model.  In  addi- 
tion, the  OM  deception  about  such  changes 
In  the  suspension  system  appears  to  be  con- 
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Blstent  with  their  successful  attempt  to  keep 
the  plaintiffs  from  learning  of  the  OM  test 
results,  such  as  PO  15699  and  PO  17103, 
which  documented  the  roll  overs  which  GM 
continually  denied  existed.  Certainly  one  of 
the  questions  which  yotir  Coxirt  should 
evaluate  Is  how  GM  could  assert  that  the 
1960-1963  models  were  essentially  the  same, 
and  then  not  produce  for  the  plaintiff  the 
actual  tests  results  of  1962  vehicles  that 
rolled  over. 

A  second  example  of  deceptive  Information 
apparently  given  to  your  court  is  Illustrated 
by  the  sentence  of  your  opinion  which  occurs 
on  p.  41: 

"Mr.  OUey's  opinion  that  the  independent 
swing  axle  car  has  a  tendency  to  roll  over  on 
severe  turns  is  certainly  not  substantiated  by 
the  evidence  in  this  case  insofar  as  the  Cor- 
vair  automobile  is  concerned.  It  may  or  may 
not  roll  over  when  out  of  oontrc^.  (emphasis 
added) 

rACTS 

The  attached  QM  Proving  Ground  tests, 
P.O.  15699.  P.O.  17103  and  portions  of  P.O. 
11106  of  June  1959,  all  Illustrate  that  the 
1960-1963  Corvalr  did  In  fafct  roll  over  with 
predictable  regularity  when  exposed  to  a  J- 
tum  at  the  GM  test  tracks.  And  these  roll 
overs  occurred  not  at  the  60  mph  which  you 
concluded  the  plaintiff  in  Drummond  was 
proceeding,  but  at  speeds  under  35  mph. 

The  more  Important  questions  are  how 
OM  managed  not  to  produce  P.G.  15699  and 
P.O.  17103  for  that  trial,  and  produced  only 
the  movies  but  not  the  text  of  P.G.  11106, 
and  what  Is  to  be  done  about  this  contempt 
for  the  Court.  (These  movies  of  P.G.  11106 
would  of  course  Illustrate  little  if  an}rthlng 
about  a  Corvalr  defect  since  they  contained 
no  Information  about  the  speed  of  the  ve- 
hicle, its  components  etc.)  Clearly,  your 
Court  was  entitled  to  the  text  of  P.G.  11106. 
The  Importance  of  these  Proving  Ground 
tests  is  seen  at  later  pages  of  your  opinion, 
pages  60-70,  where  you  discuss  the  relation 
between  the  lateral  acceleration  of  the  1960 
Corvalr  and  the  rise  in  oversteer,  and  ex- 
plicitly reject  the  plaintiff's  reliance  on  the 
theory  of  the  Olley  patent  I.e.  that  some 
normal  transient  driving  experlencee  could 
give  rise  to  lateral  forces  sufficient  to  cause 
spin  out  and  roll  over.  You  concluded  that 
since  the  plaintiff  had  produced  no  evidence 
In  support  of  their  Interpretation  of  OUey's 
theory  and  since  Olley  had  not  supplied  this 
data  In  his  patent,  you  determined  that  a 
"severe  tiim  Is  amy  turn  which  produces  high 
lateral  acceleration  approaching  the  car's 
limit  of  control,"  and  rejected  OUey's  opin- 
ion that  the  Corvalr  "has  a  tendency  to  roU 
over  on  severe  turns." 

Prom  that  point,  your  opinion  draws  con- 
clusions about  the  speed  which  the  plaintiff 
must  have  been  traveling  In  order  to  evoke 
the  high  lateral  forces  which  caused  his  ve- 
hicle to  go  out  of  control. 

We  submit  that  If  you  had  seen  P.G.  tests 
11106.  15699.  17103.  the  1961  OUey  memoran- 
dum and  other  similar  data  possessed  by 
GM.  but  withheld  from  your  Court,  you 
would  have  seen  these  transient  tests  reveal 
that  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  has  a  truly  dif- 
ferent reaction  (than  other  American  cars) 
when  exp>osed  to  transient  maneuvers.  More 
Importantly,  yoiu:  analysis,  critical  to  the 
issue  of  llabUlty,  as  seen  on  p.  56,  could  have 
been  concluded  only  vHthout  knowledge  of 
the  tests  showing  Corvalr  roll  over  at  less 
than  35  mph  (whUe  the  standard  Chevrolet 
did  not  roll  over  at  slmUar  and  higher 
speeds) ,  and  the  1961  Olley  memorandimi 
(attached  as  Appendix  Item  No.  3). 

The  avaUable  evidence,  much  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto — the  1963  OUey  paper,  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Research  in  the  1950's 
OM'a  resort  to  tire  pressure  differential  In 
the  effort  to  equalize  cornering  coefficients 
(and  the  revealing  language  In  the  cryptic 
Owner's  Manual  warning),  the  1960  Rubly 
paper,   etc.— aU    show   that   OM   knew   the 
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Inherent  InstabUitles  In  the  Corvalr  before 
paper,  etc. — all  show  that  GM  knew  the 
that  the  corrective  action  Indicated  was  to 
shift  more  of  the  roll  couple  to  the  front, 
and  that  OM  knew  of  methods,  other  than 
fiddling  with  tire  pressures,  to  obtain  a  better 
roll  couple  distribution. 

Somewhere  else — unless  It  has  been  de- 
stroyed— there  must  be  technical  data,  min- 
utes of  meetings,  some  evidence  from  which 
It  can  be  determined  what  other  data 
prompted  GM  to  prescribe  the  tire  pressure 
differential  that  it  now  would  lead  the  public 
to  believe  Inconsequential.  Their  shyness  on 
the  subject  la  understandable.  Anyone  who 
understands  this  subject  knows  that  the 
basis  for  the  prescribed  tire  pressure  dif- 
ferential will  also  evidence  GM's  knowledge 
of  the  instabilities  In  the  design  at  a  time 
before  It  was  placed  on  the  market.  Despite 
GM's  bad  memory  on  this  matter,  there  are 
now  records  which  show  that  the  date  on 
which  this  73%  tire  pressure  differential  was 
decided  was  January  31,  1959. 

CENERAL    CONCLUSIONS 

The  men  responsible  for  the  production 
of  the  1960-63  Corvalr  should  not  be  heard 
to  say  that  this  presentation  is  a  rejection 
of  American  buslness-apprc^MS  Mr.  Roche's 
desperate  response  pattern.  That  is  too 
arrogant  and  transparent  a  canard.  As  the 
evidence  herein  demonstrates,  this  letter  Is 
primarily  a  commentary  on  the  men  respon- 
sible for  misusing  GM's  resources  for  a  pur- 
pose unworthy  of  American  business. 

There  are  about  600.000  of  these  dan- 
gerous Corvalrs  stlU  on  the  road.  The  haz- 
ards Inherent  In  them  have  undoubtedly 
been  multiplied  by  the  ravages  of  age,  and 
because  of  their  vintages  they  are  driven 
Increasingly  by  the  young  and  the  poor — 
those  classes  of  people  who  are  probably 
least  able  to  spend  the  money  for  necessary 
corrections  In  their  basic  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Thus,  every  passing  day  presents 
the  probability  of  more  casualties  In  con- 
tinuing sacrifice  to  the  careers  of  a  group 
of  men  at  GM  who  untu  now  have  suc- 
ceeded In  suppressing  evidence  of  their  cal- 
loiasness.  As  Mr.  Fonda  and  Mr.  Sergay  esti- 
mated a  few  months  ago.  relying  prlmaxUy 
on  formal  lawsuits  filed  against  GM.  these 
600,000  wUl  probably  be  Invcdved  In  over 
600  more  maiming  roll  overs  If  they  are  left 
on  the  road;  however,  these  rollover  projec- 
tions do  not  fully  Include  those  Incidents, 
which  OM  know  about  and  chose  to  report 
to  one  Court,  where  the  Corvalr  "went  com- 
pletely out  of  control".  The  rate  of  these 
later  Incidents,  from  OM's  flg\ires.  shows 
that  in  the  next  few  years,  the  1960-63 
Corvalr,  If  not  fixed.  wUl  cause  Injury  and 
death  to  thousands  of  additional  Americans. 
Although  the  Corvalr's  past  Impact  cannot 
be  retrieved,  these  men  stUl  can  help  save 
these  lives  and  Injuries  In  the  future  by 
coming  out  candidly — If  they  rethink  their 
professional  obligations  to  the  public.  It  Is 
now  a  question  only  of  who  steps  forward 
first. 

A  public  hearing  by  your  Committee  can 
assure  that  new  deaths  and  Injuries  do  not 
occur  In  these  roll  over  prone  vehicles.  This 
should  not  be  delayed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  of  whether  this  roU 
over  propensity  is  a  defect  under  the  1966 
law.  Another  certain  benefit  of  a  public  hear- 
ing wUl  be  to  place  before  the  public  the 
heater  defect  danger  which  affects  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  famlUes  from  the  carbon 
monoxide. 

These  facts  must  be  also  viewed  with  their 
Impact  on  the  Corvalr's  relatively  heavy 
2.600  lbs.,  almost  as  heavy  as  some  medium 
size  cars,  and  over  40%  heavier  than  the  reg- 
xilar  VW.  Therefore,  the  Corvalr's  weight 
gives  It  a  considerably  greater  moment  of 
Inertia  about  Its  roU  axis,  and  once  a  roll 
begins  it  has  greater  momentum.  Thus  the 
Corvalr  with  both  heavy  weight  and  high 
rear  roll  center  has  the  potential  to  have  Its 
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handling  stabUlty  more  greatly  affected  by 
transient  maneuvers  than  either  the  VW  or 
conventionally  designed  vehicles  with  lower 
rear  roll  centers. 

And  most  Importantly,  the  principle  Ulus- 
trated  by  these  phenomena  would  apply  to 
the  Drum'numd  Corvalr — even  If  that  Corvalr 
were  only  going  40-50  mph.  As  the  chart  on 
page  15  of  the  Vehicle  Dynamics  paper  points 
out.  the  difference  In  slip  angle  would  only 
have  to  be  about  1.8  degrees  at  50  mph  In 
order  for  the  vehicle  to  experience  lateral 
acceleration  in  excess  of  the  0.6g.  As  you 
remember,  even  GM  conceded  that  0.6g  can 
cause  critical  oversteerlng  and  usuaUy  leads 
to  loss  of  control. 

There  are  at  least  one  dozen  other  equaUy 
flagrant  disparities  between  your  summaries 
of  the  evidence  you  received  In  the  Drum- 
mond trial,  and  the  attached  documents, 
most  of  which  are  expUcated  In  more  detaU 
in  the  attached  32-page  letter  to  Senator 
Rlblooff.  For  example,  as  you  can  see.  this 
new  Information  Indicates  that  the  state  of 
the  art  of  rear  suspension  design  In  1958-69 
was  Indeed  far  ahead  of  what  OM  had  you 
beUeve  In  Drummond.  The  1953  and  1961 
OUey  papers  and  the  Caramanna  testimonial 
lUustrate  this  disparity  most  graphically  by 
showing  how  other  practical,  not  theoretical, 
experience  within  GM  showed  these  dangers. 
Other  material  shows  that  knowledge  of  Just 
how  to  fix  the  1960-63  Corvalr  was  Indeed 
available  within  GM.  but  was  rejected  by 
cost-conscious  motives  In  favor  of  clearly 
ineffective  remedies. 

If  your  conclusions  upon  review  of  this 
material  are  what  we  think  they  must  be. 
then  we  respectfuUy  suggest  that  you  exer- 
cise your  power  to  Initiate  your  own  Investi- 
gation to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
proceeding  before  you  was  distorted  by  sup- 
pression and  perjury.  In  the  interim  we  hope 
you  wUl  conclude  that  the  evidence  now 
avaUable  Is  at  the  very  mlnlmimi  sufficient  to 
cast  serious  doubt  on  the  evidence  given  to 
you  In  the  Drummond  trial.  If  so,  I  hope  you 
wUl  Inform  Secretary  Volpe  and  Senator 
Rlblcoff  that  pending  the  conclusion  of  your 
Investigation  you  cannot  condone  General 
Motors'  continued  unseemly  use  of  you  as  a 
witness  In  Its  behalf. 

In  any  case.  General  Motors  continues  to 
use  your  opinion  as  a  promotion  and  affidavit 
of  Corvalr  safety.  Consequently,  we  think  you 
should  be  Interested  in  the  other  attached 
evidence  that  has  emerged  recently  which 
should  have  been  a  part  of  the  testimony 
and  evidence  General  Motors  presented  to 
you.  Please  find  enclosed  a  cc^y  of  a  pre- 
sentation sent  this  day  and  other  material 
sent  on  two  previous  occasions  to  Senator 
Rlblcoff.  The  calculated,  planned  strategy  of 
deception  and  suppression  of  critical  docu- 
ments in  OM's  defense  against  Corvalr  Utlga- 
tlon  has  contaminated  and  subverted  the 
Integrity  of  the  Judicial  process.  It  Is  your 
duty  to  reclaim  the  integrity  of  your  Court, 
however  belatedly. 

We  look  forward  to  your  comments,  and 
wUl  be  wlUlng  to  provide  any  additional  In- 
formation at  our  disposal. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader, 
Oaxt  ^lless. 

„        ^       .  JtTLT  8,  1971. 

Senator  Abraham  RiBiconr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Senatok  Rmcorr:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  for  written  submissions  wherever 
possible,  enclosed  are  copies  of  recently  ob- 
tained materials,  including  some  heretofore 
»on-pubUc  documents.  From  these  materials 
your  Committee  should  now  be  able  to  prove 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  both  the  haz- 
ards In  the  early  Corvalr  and  the  falsity  of 
much  of  the  General  Motors'  sworn  testimony 
to  your  Committee  reUted  to  this  subject. 
Whatever  additional  facts  and  explanations 
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are  needed  can  certainly  be  resolved  by  a 
public  hearing. 
These  documents  are: 

1.  A  history,  entitled  "Vehicle  Dynamics 
and  a.S.  II  Programs"  dated  June  16.  1964 
and  prei>ared  by  Chevrolet  Research  and  De- 
velopment, which  describes  among  other 
things,  Chevrolet's  efforts  to  fix  the  Corvalr 
from  1960-64. 

2.  "Corvair  Steering"  by  General  Motors' 
legendary  Maurice  OUey  In  1961,  (which  dis- 
cusses the  steady  state  performance  of  the 
1961  Corvalr) ,  and  concludes  that  even  under 
very  modest  stresses,  the  differential  In  tire 
pressure  Is  necessary  to  "save  the  life  of  the 
CORVAIR." 

3.  "Notes  on  Suspensions"  by  Maurice  Ol- 
ley. dated  August,  1961. 

4.  "Notes  on  Handling  Stability"  by  Maurice 
OUey.  dated  March  17, 1953. 

5.  A  OM  document,  prepared  in  1965  which 
Is  entitled  "Corvair  Changes  and  Chassis 
Improvements." 

6.  GM  Proving  Ground  Reports  numbered 
P0156e9  &  PG17103 — tests  performed  in  1962 
and  1963. 

7.  Data  from  OM  Document  #000907.  ap- 
parently prepared  in  1965.  and  which  shows 
the  Corvalr's  shock  absorber  changes  before 
1964.  I.e.,  changes  In  rear  suspension  maxi- 
mum rebound  angle. 

8.  A  GM  paper  entitled  Agenda  which  out- 
lines the  presentation  of  a  "Vehicle  Dynamics 
Course"  for  OM  personnel  which  occvirred 
from  June  27-29,  1966. 

9.  "Vehicle  Dynamics"  Course,  dated  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966 — In  rough  draft. 

10.  A  letter  from  Harley  Copp  to  Senator 
Magnuson  of  June  3.  1971. 

These  documents  finally  provide  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  OM's  knowledge  (1)  of 
the  origin  of  the  handling  deficiencies  which 
caused,  what  General  Motors  chooses  to  deli- 
cately call  In  document  #1  above,  the  Cor- 
valr's "misbehavior",  (2)  of  Oeneral  Motor's 
efforts  to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  (3)  of 
major  misrepresentations  Oeneral  Motors  has 
maintained  In  order  to  obscure  from  the  pub- 
lic what  It  has  known  for  years  about  the 
Corvalr's  "out  of  control"  characteristics,  and 
(4)  of  the  issues  that  demand  further  ex- 
ploration in  light  of  what  Is  now  revealed. 

This  letter  was  prepared  so  that  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  Senate — and  the  American 
public — might  have  a  more  complete  picture. 
Because  much  of  that  picture's  contents  Is  so 
shocking — we  enclosed  the  attached  docu- 
ments together  with  an  evaluation  and  ex- 
plication of  their  importance. 

UNDERLTING  ISStTK:  THE  PRADD  IN  CM'S  PTTBLIC 
STATEMENTS 

Speaking  of  the  duty  to  be  candid  and 
honest  with  the  public,  on  these  matters  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  said,  at  the  Senate 
Investigative  hearings  of  OM  in  1966,  "no- 
body has  a  greater  responsibUlty  really  than 
Oeneral  Motors."  (p.  1399)  The  attached  evi- 
dence shows  exactly  how  Oeneral  Motors  has 
contemptuously  Ignored  that  responsibUlty 
In  Its  public  and  court  presentations  on  the 
Corvalr. 

For  example,  on  May  5.  1966  James  Roche 
wrote  on  behalf  of  OM  and  solemnly  assured 
you,  your  Committee  and  the  U.S.  Senate: 

"Historically  we  have  recognized  that  we 
bear  a  responsibility  not  only  for  searching 
out  actual  or  potential  defects  In  our  auto- 
mobUes,  but  also  for  correcting  these  defects 
at  no  cost  to  the  owner  imder  our  policy  and 
warranty  program. 

"PlnaUy.  when  we  detect  a  product  failure 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  engi- 
neering, manufacturing  and  service  groups, 
requires  a  recaU  campaign  even  though  the 
cars  may  have  been  In  the  hands  of  their 
owners  for  many  months,  we  take  steps  to  in- 
sure tha*-  appropriate  corrections  are  made 
just  as  soon  as  it  Is  physically  possible.  The 
moment  a  defect  Is  discovered,  our  engineers 
set  to  work  to  find  Its  cause.  Next  they  deter- 
mine the  proper  remedy,  design  any  i>arts 
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that  may  be  necessary  and  change  produc- 
tion techniques  that  may  be  involved.  If  new 
parts  are  required  for  the  correction,  they  are 
sent  to  the  field  as  soon  as  they  can  be  fabri- 
cated." 

And,  of  course,  since  September  1966,  Fed- 
eral law  has  required  notification  of  such  de- 
fects to  owners  and  users. 

As  to  the  more  precise  Issue  of  the  safety 
of  the  Corvalr  for  the  past  ten  years,  despite 
widespread  public  clamor  about  the  tmsafe 
handling  of  the  early  Corvalr  and  an  ever- 
mounting  toU  In  resulting  injiiries  and 
deaths.  Oeneral  Motors  has  persisted  In  the 
pubUc  position  that  the  1960-1963  Corvalr 
Is  controllable  to  the  same  extent  as  "aU  pas- 
senger cars  of  the  same  period",  and  that  the 
changes  made  In  1964  were  nothing  more 
than  "a  step  In  the  normal  process  of  prod- 
uct Improvement."  (p.  1562)  At  other  points 
GM  officials  have  asserted  that  they  have 
produced  "all"  the  evidence  for  the  courts, 
and  that  "they  know"  the  Corvalr  was  a 
"safe"  vehicle,  (p.  1558  A:  1447) .  In  summary. 
GM  has  said  they  know  of  no  evidence  of  an 
unsafe  quality  In  the  Corvalr,  and  anything 
they  observed  as  a  problem  could  not  be  fixed 
uutU  1964. 

Those  who  have  taken  Issue  with  GM's  po- 
sition have  been  ridiculed  and  fought  In 
courts  as  Oeneral  Motors  has  publicly  ac- 
cused them  of  conducting  a  "vendetta"  and 
of  Issuing  "false  and  vltrioUc  statements" 
with  the  ulterior  motive  of  destroying  the 
confidence  of  Its  customers  and  the  public 
In  GM.  (GM  Press  Release  of  October  25. 
1970  and  Edward  Cole  letter  of  September  7. 
1970) . 

Moreover,  when  a  few  secret  OM  proving 
groiind  reports  were  first  revealed  to  the 
public  In  the  faU  of  1970,  the  President  of 
GM,  sent  a  letter  of  September  7th  to  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  John  A.  Volpe.  In 
which  he  said  that  such  test  results  were 
hardly  typical  of  the  Corvalr  since  the  Oor- 
valrs  In  these  tests  "were  especlaUy  equipped 
with  exi>erlinental  parts,  [and]  were  Inten- 
tionally overturned  by  .  .  .  violent 
maneuvers. . . ." 

FACTS 

The  above  GM  assertions  are  at  complete 
variance  with  the  attached  GM  reports  and 
records.  For  example,  one  of  the  enclosed  doc- 
uments from  General  Motors's  own  records  Is 
their  history  of  Corvalr  problems.  This  docu- 
ment reveals.  In  Its  own  words,  that  In  Jan- 
uary, 1960.  a  "more  or  less  informal"  In  fact, 
undisclosed  program  was  Initiated  to  eval- 
uate the  "out  of  control"  characteristics  of 
the  Corvalr.  The  resiUts  of  that  clandestine 
program,  Implemented  In  the  1964  and  1965 
model  changes,  constitute  Irrefutable  proof 
of  the  fraud  In  General  Motors'  continued 
public  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  and  cavises  for  hazardous  InstabUitles  in 
the  1960-63  Oorvalrs.  This  secret  history  of 
General  Motors'  Corvalr  program  says  that: 
"In  January  1960"  a  program  was  Initiated 
to  evaluate  the  "out  of  control"  diaracteris- 
tlcs  of  the  Corvalr  and  that : 

Experiments  with  roU  couple  distribution 
suspension  configurations,  etc.,  Indicated 
that  the  Jacking  characteristics  consequent 
to  the  swing  axle  and  roU  couple  distribution 
was  responsible  for  the  misbehavior.  A  Cor- 
valr with  a  single  leaf  transverse  rear  spring 
and  front  stabilizer  was  buUt  and  demon- 
strated shortly  thereafter,  (p.  11) 

In  short,  even  the  single  leaf  spring  was 
ftUly  developed  "shortly"  after  1960.  Despite 
these  facts,  on  March  22,  1966  Mr.  Roche 
submitted  for  your  Committee's  record,  on 
behalf  of  General  Motors,  a  deceptive  presen- 
tation prepared  by  his  subordinates  that 
stated  that  the  1964  and  1965  changes  to  the 
Oorvalr  were  made  only  In  the  "normal  proc- 
ess of  product  development,"  and  also 
equated  the  1960-1963  Corvalr  controllability 
with  "all  American  passenger  cars  of  that 
date."  Since  he  told  the  Committee  he  had 
looked  thoroughly  Into  the  matter  before 
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that  testimony.  Mr.  Rociie,  or  the  authors 
of  his  presentation,  must  have  known  what 
one  of  GM's  secret  records  said — that  »ome 
years  before  GM  had  concluded  that  the  Oor- 
valr was  not  only  different  from  other  cars 
but  that  "the  jacking  characteristics  conse- 
quent to  the  swing  axle  and  roU  couple  dis- 
tribution was  responsible  for  the  [Corvalr's J 
misbehavior."  (See  attached  "Vehicle  Dy- 
namics" etc.)  The  only  other  e]q)lanatlon  for 
this  deceptive  testimony  was  of  wUlful  In- 
subordination from  Mr.  Cole  on  down.  For 
example,  even  though  the  GM  engineer  re- 
sponsible for  the  Corvalr  suspension,  Charles 
Rubly,  had  admitted  in  a  scientific  paper 
that  In  1968-1959  the  foremost  consideration 
In  deciding  how  to  attempt  to  find  stability 
for  the  Corvalr  was  cost,  not  feaslbUlty;  the 
attached  documents  show  the  detaUs  of  this 
decision  and  Its  effects.  GM  officials  refused 
to  Incorporate  the  front  stabilizer  bar  and 
transverse  leaf  springs  (to  substantially  cor- 
rect the  Corvalr's  InstabUlty)  even  though 
these  corrective  changes  were  known  and  de- 
veloped In  1959.  were  later  offered  to  Cor- 
valr owners  at  a  higher  priced  option  (RPO 
696) .  Moreover,  the  revelations  of  Mr.  George 
Caramanna.  a  GM  technician  who  worked  on 
the  original  Corvalr,  substantiate  the  case 
that  It  was  originally  designed  and  tested 
with  the  front  stabUlzer  bar  but  the  bar  was 
removed  from  production  models.  Both  the 
front  stabilizer  bar  and  the  transverse  leaf 
spring  were  begrudglngly  adopted  for  the 
1964  model  Oorvalr.  but  only  after  the  fail- 
ure of  numerous  lower-cost  corrective  at- 
tempts. Indeed,  there  are  now  witnesses  such 
as  Mr.  Caramanna,  who  are  available  to  say 
that  they  knew  that  the  single  leaf  trans- 
verse spring  (finally  used  In  the  1964  Oor- 
valr) was  actually  the  same  development  Im- 
plemented tioo  years  earlier  In  the  1962 
Chevy  n.  In  part,  these  refusals  of  a  few  OM 
officials  to  put  the  1964-type  changes  on  the 
1959  Corvalr  led  to  putting  the  burden  on 
the  Corvalr  owner  tc  maintain  73%  more 
pressure  In  the  rear  tires  than  In  the  front 
tires. 

The  attached  documents,  particularly  tha 
Research  and  Development  paper  of  June 
1964.  and  the  memoranda  of  Maurice  Olley 
written  in  1963  and  1961.  reveal  the  root 
cause  and  the  nature  of  the  defect  In  the 
Corvalr.  The  1953  Olley  memo  actually  sug- 
gests the  precise  corrective  action  which  was 
eventually  taken  by  Chevrolet  over  10  years 
later.  The  second  Olley  memo  of  1961  shows 
that  even  after  the  solution  was  clearly  out- 
lined to  GM  officials  a  second  time,  these  few 
men  went  ahead  to  produce  weU  over  one- 
half  million  more  at  the  1962-63  model  Cot- 
valrs,  and  failed  to  warn  their  customers  of 
these  well-understood  dangers. 

What  also  is  now  revealed  Is  Mr.  Cole's 
misrepresentations  to  the  I7.S.  Government 
and  to  your  Committee  In  1970  regarding 
P.O.  Reports  No.  15699  and  17103.  For  exam- 
ple. In  these  two  test  reports  we  see  the 
results  of  a  series  of  tests  run  In  May  and 
June  of  1962  (PO  15699)  and  November, 
1962,  March,  April,  May,  1963  (PO  17103). 
When  the  subject  of  these  Corvalr  roUover 
tests  arose  last  September,  Mr.  Cole  told  the 
public  that: 

"These  were  reports  of  engineering  devel- 
opment tests  In  which  Corvalrs,  speclaUy 
equipped  with  experimental  parts,  were  In- 
tentlonaUy  overturned  by  experienced  driv- 
ers using  violent  maneuvers  designed  to 
overturn  them.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was 
to  evaluate  the  experimental  parts  as  to  their 
effect  upon  the  handling  characteristics  of 
the  Corvair." 

This  flatly  erroneous  characterization  of 
these  reports  deserves  close  comparison  with 
the  documents  themiselvee.  TTie  discrepancy 
between  what  Mr.  Cole  described,  and  tfis 
actual  reports  offers  a  splendid  example  of 
the  kinds  of  distortions  that,  unchaUenged 
and  not  subject  to  cross-examination,  GM 
engages  In  regularly. 
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The  actual  text  of  P.G.  test  report  15699 
said  that  It  Involved: 

"A  series  of  vehicle  rollover  testa  to  de- 
termine the  roll  stability  characteristics  of 
ten  different  modifications  to  the  suspension 
system  of  a  1962  Corvalr  '700'  series,  4-door 
sedan,"  and  "Comparative  tests  were  also 
conducted  with  a  1961  Chevrolet,  4-door 
sedan.  This  vehicle  had  no  modification  to 
the  suspension  system."  (p.  2) 

Tests  were  run  on  ten  types  of  Corvalr 
suspension  modifications  designed  to  limit 
the  maximum  rear  axle  movement  In  re- 
bound. Nine  vehicles  rolled  when  subjected 
to  a  J-turn  maneuver  at  speeds  xuider  25 
mpb.  Of  the  one  that  did  not  roll  over,  the 
P.G.  Report  says:  "The  suspension  system 
that  appeared  to  be  the  most  stable  (Test 
No.  3]  used  production  components  except- 
ing for  the  rear  shock  absorbers  which  were 
of  the  hydraulic  rebound  cut  oS  type  with 
0.5  Inch  spacer  blocks."  As  suspension  engi- 
neers will  testify,  these  changes  were  all 
designed  by  the  best  GM  engineers  to  in- 
crease the  Oorvalr's  stability,  and  cannot 
now  fairly  be  characterized  by  Mr.  Cole  as 
experimental  parts  which  would  make  the 
Corvalr  less  stable.  As  to  the  runs  done  for 
comparison's  sake  on  the  1961  Chevrolet,  the 
PG  Rep<»t  said:  "Eight  trial  runs  were  made 
with  instrumentation  and  two  were  made 
Without  maneuverability  handicap  of  the 
instrument  cables  and  Instrument  van.  (Fig- 
ure 14).  No  roll-overs  were  experienced  In 
these  10  runs."   (p.  5) 

Mr.  Cole  obviously  overlooked  this  aspect 
of  PG  15699  and  what  it  implies  about  the 
stability  of  the  Cc^rvalrs  that  overturned  in 
what  he  calls  "violent  maneuvers",  since 
these  same  "violent  maneuvers"  failed  to 
roll  a  standard  Chevrolet.  This  aspect  of  this 
test  also  rebuts  GM's  1966  testimony  that 
the  controllability  of  the  1960-63  Corvairs 
were  comparable  to  "all  American  passenger 
cars  of  that  date." 

The  text  of  the  final  report  of  P.O.  17103 
also  reveals  the  error  of  Mr.  Cole's  state- 
ment to  the  public.  The  text  said  the  test 
purpose  was:  "to  evaluate  and  determine 
the  dynamic  stability  characteristics  on  the 
Chevrolet  Corvalr  with  various  shock  ab- 
sorbers and  suspension  configurations."  The 
test  results  were  summarized  by  the  PO  Re- 
port language — language  which  itself  refutes 
Mr.  Cole's  explanation  that  these  Corvalr 
tests  were  atypical  because  the  Corvairs  were 
"specially  equipped  with  experimental  parts" 
and  were  "intentionally  overturned  .  . .  using 
violent  maneuvers  designed  to  overturn 
them."  As  the  test  Itself  said  in  its  Results 
and  Conclusion  section  at  page  1 : 

"These  tests  showed  that  the  dynamic 
stability  of  the  ciirrent  production  1963  Cor- 
valr was  not  substantially  improved  through 
practical  modification  to  shock  absorber  de- 
sign and  configuration.  A  test  phase  which 
Incorporated  a  pair  of  high  speed  movie  cam- 
eras mounted  on  outriggers  to  the  rear  of  the 
car,  showed  that  this  change  in  the  weight 
distribution  prevented  the  car  from  over- 
turning during  these  maneuvers. 

"A  1964  prototype  suspension  Installed  In 
the  car  made  the  dynamic  stability  charac- 
teristics acceptable  for  several  different  test 
conditions.  The  last  run  of  the  series  was  an 
abnormally  severe  maneuver  from  a  super 
elevated  surface  to  a  level  surface  and  caused 
the  car  to  overturn." 

Thus  this  OM  test  report  also  disposes  of 
1ST.  Cole's  September  1970  assertion  that  the 
OM  tests  themselves  were  a  situation  in 
which  experimentally  equipped  cars  "were 
Intentionally  overturned  by  experienced 
drivers  using  violent  maneuvers  designed  to 
overturn  them."  Instead,  you  can  see  that 
the  OM  tests  were  seeking  configurations 
with  "acceptable"  dynamic  stability  charac- 
teristics (non-rolling)  In  the  different  test 
conditions.  Also,  as  the  test  said,  the  1964 
prototype  suspension  "made  the  dynamic 
stability  characteristics  acceptable  for  sev- 
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eral  different  test  runs."  In  fact,  when  the 
rolling  of  the  1964  prototype  occurred  In  the 
last  run,  the  test  report  explained  that  by 
stressing  that  "an  abnormally  severe  maneu- 
ver," had  been  1  volved.  In  short,  the  ear- 
lier test  runs  were  not  that  severe. 

CONCLUSION    AS    TO    THE    CBEDIBILITT    or    GM'S 
PRESENT    MANAGEMENT 

Putting  aside  Mr.  Cole's  misdescription  of 
these  test  reports,  they  (together  with  1959 
tests  such  as  PQ  11106  which  showed  rollover 
even  then)  unarguably  demonstrate  that 
OM  officials  recognized  and  knew  that  the 
Corvalr  was  so  unlike  other  American  cars 
that  they  were  spending  large  sums  to  de- 
velop a  "fix"  which  would  not  clearly  reveal 
their  original  error  a  d  would  not  involve 
the  easily  available  but  earlier  rejected  rem- 
edies of  the  front  stabilizer  bar  and  trans- 
verse leaf  springs.  These  remedies — which, 
according  to  available  witnesses,  would  have 
cost  OM  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  Cor- 
valr— were  apparently  considered  too  expen- 
sive for  a  vehicle  which  was  still  trying  to 
compete  with  the  less  costly  Falcon  and  the 
Valiant.  Thus,  even  twenty  dollars  was  too 
great  a  price  to  correct  a  danger  which  these 
few  men  had  privately  described  as  the  Cor- 
valr's  "misbehavior." 

We  believe  the  clear  inaccuracy  of  the  GM 
assertions  about  the  Corvalr  reveals  how  lit- 
tle GM  thinks  of  the  public,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  U.S.  Senate.  What  stands  re- 
vealed by  these  actions  of  a  few  GM  execu- 
tives makes  a  mockery  of  Edward  N.  Coles' 
pious  protestations  last  fall  that  "GM  and 
its  executives  have  been  faithful  to  their 
public  trust."  What  stands  revealed  is  a  sor- 
did story  of  how  a  very  few  General  Motors' 
executives  misused  the  vast  resources  of  that 
organization  to  hide  their  mistakes  and  thus 
serve  their  personal  interests  in  self-en- 
trenchment and  eventual  advancement,  even 
though  this  meant  unjustified  uses  of  the 
stockholder's  money,  violation  of  OM's  ac- 
knowledged duty  to  the  public,  and  most  Im- 
portantly, preventable  injuries  and  fatali- 
ties to  uncounted  innocent  people  who  had 
put  their  faith  In  the  OM  "Mark  of  Excel- 
lence." 

The  balance  of  this  letter  conUins  a 
chronological  explication  of  the  details  of 
the  decision- making  within  GM  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Corvalr,  revealed  by  the  at- 
tached documents. 

The  years  1950-1958: 

FIRST  issue:  did  general  MOTORS  OFFICIALS 
LEARN,  BEFORE  THE  CORVAIR's  PRODUCTION,  OF 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  ITS  UNUSUAL  SUSCEP- 
TIBILITY   TO    SPIN    OUT   OE    ROLL    OVER? 

Background 

The  preeminent  engineer  in  the  field  of 
vehicle  handling.  General  Motors'  Maurice 
OUey,  warned  General  Motors  repeatedly  in 
his  public  writing  of  the  hazards  In  the  roll 
couple  distribution  associated  with  rear  en- 
gine designs.  He  also  warned  of  the  added 
disadvantages  in  rear  swing  axles.  What  has 
been  unknown  up  to  this  time  is  what  he 
said  and  did  privately. 

We  now  know  that  GM  engineers,  includ- 
ing Olley,  developed  a  light  weight  rear  en- 
gine car  in  the  late  1930's,  but  that  it  had 
"pronounced  oversteerlng"  which  was  even- 
tually balanced  by  creating  a  16  pound  tire 
pressure  differential  (19/35  psl),  or  by  using 
400  pounds  of  sand  In  the  nose,  or  by  using 
one  Inch  larger  rear  tires.  Finally,  however, 
the  car  was  fitted  with  a  front  anti-roll  bar 
and  de  Dion  rear  suspension,  which  gave  it 
better  rear  cornering  power — particularly 
with  a  23/33  pel  tire  presure  differential. 

One  of  the  recently  acquired  documents 
shows  that  at  least  as  early  as  1953,  OM's 
Maurice  Olley  wrote  a  OM  memorandum 
(attached  as  Item  4)  to  men  such  as  E.  N. 
Cole.  C.  M.  Rubly  and  K.  Hansen,  all  of 
whom  were  to  play  prominent  rolea  in  de- 
veloping the  Corvalr,  about  the  hazards  In 
the  roll  couple  distribution  that  was  to  be 
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expected  in  a  rear  engine  vehicle.*  Mr.  Olley 
was  the  "senior  statesman"  at  General  Mo- 
tors on  such  matters.  His  papers  on  "Sus- 
pension and  Handling"  date  back  to  at  least 
1937.  When  in  1953  he  wrote  to  other  engi- 
neers that  the  effects  of  the  roll  couple  dis- 
tribution associated  with  a  rear  engine  de- 
sign might  be  alleviated  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  roll  couple  carried  on  the  front 
wheels  by  means  of  a  front  stabilizer  lyar,  it 
should  be  assumed  that  they  listened.  More- 
over, Mr.  Harley  Copp  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  recently  testified  that  OM  en- 
gineers specifically  rejected,  "as  early  as 
1946-47"  the  "use  of  the  swmg  axle  type"  tot 
the  rear  independent  suspension. 

In  1953  Mr.  Olley  also  delivered  a  technical 
paper,  "European  Postwar  Cars,"  containing 
a  sharp  critique  of  rear-engine  automobiles 
with  swing-axle  suspension  systems.  He 
called  such  vehicles  "a  poor  bargain,  at  least 
in  the  form  in  which  they  aire  presently 
built,"  adding  that  they  could  not  handle 
safely  in  a  wind  even  at  moderate  speeds, 
despite  tire  pressure  differential  between 
front  and  rear. 

Also,  of  course.  In  a  subsequently  much 
disciissed  1956  patent  application,  Mr.  Olley 
made  the  following  statements  with  refer- 
ence to  a  swing  axle  Independent  suspen- 
sion : 

"While  this  type  of  suspension  has  en- 
Joyed  a  certain  measure  of  success,  partic- 
ularly in  the  relatively  small  vehicles  pop- 
ular ii.  Europe,  It  nevertheless  possesses  cer- 
tain inherent  disadvantages  which  have 
thus  far  prevented  widespread  acceptance.  In 
particular,  the  ordinary  swing  axle,  under 
severe  lateral  forces  produced  by  cornering, 
tends  to  lift  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle,  so 
that  both  wheels  assume  severe  positive 
camber  positions  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
vehicle  not  only  'oversteers'  but  actually 
tends  to  roll  over.  In  addition,  the  effect  is 
non-linear  and  Increases  suddently  in  a  se- 
vere turn,  thus  presenting  potentially  dan- 
gerous vehicle  handling  characteristics."' 

GM's     REFUSAL     TO     ADMIT     KNOWLEDGE THEIR 

COURTROOM     DENIALS 

When  the  design  of  the  original  Corvalr 
came  under  fire  from  injured  parties,  these 
parties  attempted  to  show  that  Mr.  Olley 
bad  warned  GM.  In  response.  General  Mo- 
tors has  tried  to  put  a  great  deal  of  distance 
between  itself  and  the  relevant  engineering 
opinions  of  Maurice  Olley,  by  testifying 
about  the  Olley  papers  and  opinions  as  if 
they  were  interesting  only  as  historical  rel- 
ics, applicable  only  In  the  days  when  cars 
were  narrow,  high,  stiffly  sprung  and  running 
on  tires  not  as  good  as  those  available  when 
the  Corvalr  was  designed. 

Clear  examples  of  GM's  duplicity  as  to  their 
early  knowledge  are  found  in  their  court- 
room denials  of  knowledge  of  the  dangers  in 
the  Corvalr — and  their  denial  In  court  of  the 
existence  of  such  memoranda,  tests,  or  the 
knowledge  these  would  have  given  them.  For 
example,  after  the  1960-63  Corvairs  were  in- 
volved in  accidents  In  which  the  driver  ex- 
perienced as  "unexpected  response"  or  "loss 
of  control"  of  the  vehicle — (the  very  dangers 
which  Mr.  Olley  had  predicted  in  the  above 
1956  patent  application  for  safer  swing  axle 
vehicles  of  this  type),  the  victims  of  Cor- 
valr accidents  tried  repeatedly.  In  courts 
across  the  country,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr. 
Olley  or  GM  had  found  (but  not  used)  a 
means  of  correcting  this  control  or  response 
problem  before  or  while  It  produced  the 
1960-63  Corvairs  In  attempting  to  show 
GM's  knowledge,  the  victims  obtained  court 
orders  to  see  all  relevant  GM  "memoranda, 
tests,  etc."  on  this  subject.  These  orders  cer- 
tainly should  have  required  OM  to  produce 
some  of  the  attached  Olley  papers;  however, 
no  such  candor  was  practiced  by  GM. 

For  example.  In  the  Collins  v.  GM  trial, 
GM  was  required  on  June   11,   1965  by  the 
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Superior  Court  of  California,  Santa  Clara 
County,  to  produce  for  the  plaintiff:  "any 
tests,  studies,  reports,  movies,  photographs, 
and  other  documents  pertaining  to  .  .  . 
General  Motors  Proving  Ground  Tests  of  sta- 
bility and  handling  characteristics  of  Corvalr 
prototype,  Corvalr  pre-production  and  1960 
Corvalr." 

The  1953  and  1961  Olley  decuments  were 
not  produced  In  response  to  that  subpoena 
although  the  1961  documents  are  based  on 
stability  and  handling  (steering)  Informa- 
tion and  the  Corvair  Steering  document  spe- 
cifically discusses  the  1960  and  1961  Corvalr. 
The  particular  value  to  the  plalntffs'  of 
Mr.  OUey's  1953  paper  to  these  OM  executives 
would  have  been  to  show  that  he  warned 
these  executives  of  the  Inherent  handling 
problems  in  rear  engine  cars  and  the  possi- 
bility of  alleviating  them  by  Increasing  the 
roll  couple  carried  by  the  front  wheels.  OUey 
had  said  In  that  paper  at  page  12: 

"Rear  engine  cars,  with  a  35-65  weight 
distribution,  are  virtually  unmanageable  in 
a  wind,  unless  fitted  with  twin  tires  at  the 
rear.  The  same  statement  applies  to  trucks 
and  busses  with  a  similar  weight  distribution 
unless  these  are  fitted  with  twin  rear  tires. 
This  was  explained  on  a  basis  of  over  and 
understeer  (Figure  H),  but  this  does  not 
fully  account  for  the  extremely  light  steering 
feel  of  rear-engine  cars.  It  appears  that  the 
handling  of  rear  engine  cars  might  be  im- 
provide  by  fitting  a  front  stabUizer  so  as  to 
increase  the  feel  of  the  road.  Such  a  sta- 
bilizer Is  limited  however  by  consideration 
of  luting  the  inside  front  wheel  off  the 
ground  on  a  hard  turn."  (emphasis  added) 
In  summary,  over  five  years  before  the 
Corvalr  was  developed  a  few  OM  officials  were 
put  on  notice  of  this  danger  but  did  not 
adopt  these  necessary  precautions  when  they 
designed  and  produced  their  Corvair. 

In  later  court  cases,  when  plaintiffs  were 
denied  access  to,  or  even  acknowledgement 
of,  the  secret  Olley  documents,  these  Corvalr 
victims  then  tried  to  show  GM's  knowledge 
of  these  dangers  by  referring  to  the  public 
Olley  statements  (on  the  same  general  prob- 
lem) which  he  made  In  his  1956  patent  ap- 
plication and  elsewhere.  In  reply  to  this  evi- 
dence, OM  witnesses  maintained  in  numerous 
ways,  that  even  the  publicly  available  Olley 
warnings  (in  published  papers  and  In  patent 
applications)  were  either  based  on  outmoded 
concepts,  were  irrelevant  or  Inaccurate. 
Indeed,  when  asked  to  testify  about  Olley's 
public  comments,  OM  witnesses  were  appar- 
ently confident  enough  of  support  In  sup- 
pressing the  secret  Olley  memos  that  they 
demeaned  and  rebutted  hU  less  damning 
and  less  specific  public  conclusions. 

As  an  example  of  how  some  OM  employees 
suppressed  this  Olley  data,  the  case  of  Col- 
lins V.  GM  In  California  In  1965  reveals  their 
basic  plan  and  Its  effects.  Olley's  1966  patent 
application  (and  accompanying  statements) 
were  Introduced  Into  evidence  by  the  plain- 
tiff In  an  attempt  to  show  its  relationship 
to  the  Corvalr  and  the  restating  danger  there- 
in. The  head  of  Chevrolet  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Mr.  Frank  Wlnchell  was  then 
asked  whether  he  agreed  with  Olley's  con- 
tention that: 

"In  particular,  the  ordinary  swing  axle 
under  severe  lateral  forces  produced  by  cor- 
nering tends  to  lift  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle 
so  that  both  wheels  assume  severe  positive 
camber  positions  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
vehicle  not  only  over-steers  but  actually 
tends  to  roll  over." 

Mr.   Wlnchell's   incomplete  and  deceptive 
answer  was  that  the  Olley  statement  only  ap- 
plied to  the  most  unusual  driving  circum- 
stances. His  exact  words,  at  page  3330,  were: 
"Under  the  circumstances  that  he  [Olley] 
describes,    that    Is   true;    under   the    severe 
lateral  acceleration,  point  nine,  or  something 
like  that,  the  wheels  oome  together  and  the 
center  of  gravity  raises." 
Thla    testimony,     (by    conflnln^;    Olley's 
COCVin 233— Fart  3 
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statements  to  these  conditions,  of  "severe 
lateral  acceleration,  point  nine  or  some- 
thing like  that")  stressed  that  only  extreme 
or  grossly  reckless  circumstances  would  pre- 
cipitate the  oversteerlng  danger.  Contrary 
evidence,  detaUed  In  Olley's  1961  memoran- 
dum, was  never  acknowledged.  This  evidence 
concluded  that  both  the  rise  In  center  of 
gravity  and  oversteer  originate  in  a  Corvalr 
around  0.3g  to  0.4g,  and  that  they  grow 
rapidly  after  that  point.  Moreover,  the  PO 
tests  such  as  PO11106  of  June  1969,  showed 
a  roll  over  of  a  Oorvalr  at  26  mph  In  a 
simple  J  turn.  Even  existence  of  this  data, 
apart  from  the  serious  conclusions  which  can 
be  drawn  from  it,  was  suppressed  by  GM. 
Moreover,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Winchejl 
further  explained  away  the  Olley  predlctlCn 
(of  oversteer  followed  by  rollover)  bvj^- 
duclng  other  OM  tests  that  showed  «^  the 
Corvair  was  average.  If  not  better  than  aver- 
age  In  cornering  performance,  and  then 
stating  that  Olley's  predicted  dangers  only 
arose  under  conditions  which  were  far  tyeyond 
"the  performance  limit  of  average  cars."  Mr. 
Wlnchell's  exact  testimony,  at  page  3331  of 
the  transcript  was : 

"Now,  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  OUey  as  I 
have  agreed  here  that  under  severe  lateral 
acceleration  far  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
driver,  far  beyond  the  performance  limit  of 
average  cars,  far  beyond  the  standards  In 
which  highways  are  designed,  such  things 
[oversteer  possibly  foUowed  by  roUoverl 
exist.  ..."  ' 

A  slmUar  pattern  of  dishonest  testimony 
was  followed  in  the  Anderson  v.  GM  trial  in 
Florida  in  1966.  When  Mr.  WincheU  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  Olley's  1966  statements  about 
the  dangers  of  the  rear  swing  axle  vehicles 
(quoted  above)  Mr.  WincheU  swtfOy  distin- 
guished the  OUey  comments  from  the  con- 
ditions present  in  the  1960  Corvalr.  By  his 
precise  explication  of  the  many  differences 
between  most  rear  engine  cars  and  the  Oor- 
valr, the  "expert"  witness  superficially  agreed 
with  the  OUey  comment,  but  explained  away 
ita  relevance  by  teUing  the  court  that  Olley's 
comments  were  based  upon  Inapplicable  en- 
gineering facts,  and  that  whUe  these  facts 
had  existed  in  the  cars  OUey  had  examined, 
they  were  not  relevant  to  the  1960  Corvair. 

Mr.  Wlnchell's  exact  testimony  demlgratlng 
the  Olley  patent  was : 

"Mr.  OUey  Is  talking  about  car*  of  the 
vintage  of  about  '52  to  '64  which  had  a  very 
Short  tread  compared  to  the  Corvalr,  a  very 
high  center  of  gravity  compared  to  the  Cor- 
valr, and  naiow  rims,  tires  without  the  cor- 
nering power  that  we  have  now,  and  without 
the  linear  extension  that  we  have  now " 
(p.  5218) 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  above  testimony,  as  a  partial  presenta- 
tion of  the  engineering  facts,  would  have 
been  misleading  even  if  Mr.  OUey  had  not 
written  "Corvalr  Steering"  which  expUclUy 
detaUs  the  weakness  of  the  1961  Oorvalr  and 
stated  at  one  point  that  the  73%  differential 
in  tire  pressure  "virtually  saves  the  life  of 
the  Corvalr."  Given  the  existence  and  circula- 
tion of  "Corvalr  Steering",  the  1965  court- 
room testimony  more  fully  reveals  the  wlU- 
Ingness  of  Mr.  WincheU  to  deceive  the  court. 

In  OM's  attempt  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Olley  or  his  Ideas,  F.  WincheU, 
not  only  disputed  the  quality  of  OUey^ 
knowledge  but  even  denied  knowledge  of 
OUey's  employment  by  OM  after  his  retire- 
ment about  1956.  For  example,  during  the 
Anderson  v.  GM  trial  when  asked  to  comment 
upon  OUey's  public  writings  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  competent  or  capable  person, 
WincheU  said:  "Mr.  OUey  has  not  been  ac- 
tive or  intimate  with  the  devel<^ments  since 
his  retirement,"  and  that  "(IJ  don't  recaU 
Mr.  Oole's  statement  that  Mr.  OUey  was  In 
consultation  [for  OM]  through  1960 "  (o 
4967)  **^' 

Although  <MIey  had  Indeed  returned  to 
OM  to  prepare  his  damning  isei  memonm- 
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dum,  OM  found  it  easiest  to  deny  these  un- 
pleasant facte  by  denying  OUey's  presence 
Thus,  In  the  fuUest  tradition  of  vast  power 
holders.  OM  made  the  truth  teUer  a  non- 
person. 

Surely  thU  testimony,  by  the  then  head  of 
Research  and  Development  for  Chevrolet 
creates  a  clear  presumption  of  malfeasance 

or  non-feasance  of  the  grossest  magnitude 

In  the  absence  of  facte  stlU  unknown  to  the 
public  today.  Therefore,  we  request  that  If 
your  review  of  this  material  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion,  you  communicate  this  to 
Mr.  James  Roche  or  Mr.  Ross  Malone. 

Most  Importantly,  the  above  facte  show 
that  OM  offlcUls  knew  before  1958,  and  were 
told  again  in  1961,  of  the  dangers  in  a  Corvalr 
type  vehicle. 

Also,  the  final  redesign  of  the  Corvalr  In 
1964  and  1965  vindicated  Mr.  OUey  to  an 
extent  that  cart  be  muffled  by  General 
Motors  many  attempte  to  make  OUey  a  non- 
POTon  in  the  intervening  years.  I.e.,  when 
Oeneral  Motors  flnaUy  corrected  the  han- 
dling InstebUlties  In  the  Corvalr  they  did  so 
by  making  changes  recommended  before  pro- 
duction began— Installing  a  front -stabuizer 
bar  (as  Mr.  OUey  had  recommended  in  the 
case  of  rear  engine  cars  In  his  1963  paper 
attached  hereto),  and  then  abandoning  the 
swing  axle  independent  rear  suspension 
(which  also  had  drawn  Mr.  Olley's  criticism 
in  various  papers  and  patent  claims  during 
the  l960's)  in  favor  of  a  four-link  type^ 
rear  suspension. 

In  short,  GM  officials  knew  of  the  Corvalr's 
danger  from  the  OUey  studies  and  from  ex- 
pertmente  on  foreign  rear  engine  cars  They 
were  specifically  on  notice  of  the  danger 
from  the  rollover  teste  of  the  Corvairpro- 
totype  In  1968  and  1969. 

SECOND  issue:  could  GM  OFFICIALS  HAVE  IM- 
PLEMEmXD  SAFETY-  PRECAUTIONS  BEFORE  PRO- 
DUCINa  THT    1S60   CORVAISr 

The  GM  position 

Aa  OM  stated  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1966 
toe  suspension  (safety)  changes  for  the 
Oorvalr  in  1964  and  1965,  were  Introduced  in 
a  normal  process  of  "product  development" 
(see  p.  1462)  In  short  OM  made  clear  that 
such  changes  were  always  Introduced  as  soon 
as  the  stete  of  the  art  was  developed. 
The  facts 

The  OUey  patente  and  the  Information 
from  Harley  Copp.  (the  engineer  chiefly  re- 
.  sponsible  for  the  competing  Falcon  for  the 
P'ord  Motor  Company)  show  that  technology 
for  producing  a  Corvalr  (without  the  dan- 
gerous qualities  of  the   1960-1963   models) 
was  avaUable  in  1958.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
Shows  that  the  front  stabuizer  bar  was  used 
on  the  prototype  Corvalr  In  1968-1969— was 
planned  for  the  1960  production  model  Cor- 
valr, but  was  discarded  (along  with  the  mul- 
tiple leaf  rear  spring) .  apparently  because  of 
cost  considerations.   All   this  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  Corvalr's  designers  and  executive 
supervisors  Ignored  such  considerations  when 
they  designed  the  Corvalr.  On  the  contrary 
there  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
knew  they  had  a  problem,  that   the  car's 
designers  recognized  the  potential  for  trouble 
In  the  car's  roll  couple  distribution  and  the 
aggravation   of   that   characterized    by   the 
particular  swing  axle  rear  suspension  they 
had   chosen.    The   evidence    herein    further 
shows  that  they  tried  to  control  these  prob- 
lems by  larger  tires,  wider  rims  and  a  recom- 
mended tire  pressure  differential;   however 
they  rejected  known,  avaUable  alternatives 
fOT  correcting  the  roll   couple  distribution 
primarily  because  of  cost  and  in  the  interest 
of  a  softer  ride.  In  a  paper  delivered  to  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  In  March 
1960,  Charles  M.  Rubly,  Chevrolet  staff  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  Corvair  suspension  sys- 
tem speUed  It  out.  Pertinent  exoerpte  follow: 
"Engineering  fully  realized   that  with   a 
weight  distribution  of  40%  front  and  00% 
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rear  there  waa  an  unusual  situation  with  re- 
gards to  handling  In  a  conventional  passen- 
ger car.  *  *  *  It  waa  then  decided  that  a 
tire  of  larger  size,  Incorporating  new  Internal 
construction,  plus  a  wider  rim  and  compat- 
able  suspension  geometry  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  our  handling  objective,  without 
comprising  ride  comfort,  or  adding  undue 
harshness  to  the  vehicle.  •  •  •  15  psl  (poimds 
per  sqviare  Inch)  represents  the  Corvalr  front 
tire  pressure  and  26  psl  represents  the  Cor- 
valr rear  tire  pressures.  Note  that  under  these 
tire  pressures  and  at  one  passenger  load  the 
front  and  real  tire  deflections  are  practically 
the  same.  The  objective  was  to  arrive  at  equal 
tU-e  deflections  front  and  rear  under  riding 
conditions  and  equal  slip  angles  front  and 
rear  during  cornering.  At  five  passenger  load 
the  difference  In  tire  deflection  Is  less  than 
.1  Inch.  •  •  •  Thus,  in  line  vHth  our  original 
Objective,  an  engineering  solution  to  lateral 
ttability  has  been  obtained  by  proper  design 
of  tires,  rims,  and  specified  inflation  pres- 
*weM." 

•  •  •  •  • 

KKAK  SrrSPENSION 

The  Bwtng  axle  Independent  rear  suspen- 
sion (Fig.  10)  Is  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
features  of  the  Corvalr  chassis.  •  •  •  This 
type  of  swing  axle  suspension  Is,  we  believe, 
unique  In  Its  application.  *  •  •  Another 
Interesting  aspect  of  this  particular  swing 
axle  was  the  roll  couple  distribution  front 
to  rear.  •  •  • 

It  is  also  true  that  on  a  suHng  axle  sus- 
pension of  this  type  more  of  the  roll  couple 
is  taken  on  the  rear  than  on  the  front,  and  if 
you  had  equal  tire  pressures,  front  and  rear, 
the  result  u)Ould  be  greater  slip  angles  on  the 
rear  than  on  the  front. 

Again  the  saving  grace  of  the  lighter  front 
end,  which  allowed  the  Corvalr  to  use  a  much 
lower  tire  pressure  on  the  front  than  the 
rear.  This  In  turn  produced  small  differences 
between  front  and  rear  tire  slip  angles  imder 
cornering  conditions. 

One  of  the  obvious  questions  is  "If  you  wish 
more  of  the  roll  couple  to  be  taken  on  the 
front  wheels  why  did  you  leave  the  stabilizer 
off?" 

First,  we  felt  the  slight  amount  of  gain 
realized  did  not  warrant  the  cost,  secondly, 
we  did  not  wish  to  pay  the  penalty  of  In- 
creased road  noise  and  harshness  that  results 
from  use  of  a  stabilizer. 

Another  question  that  no  doubt  can  be 
asked  Is  why  did  we  choose  an  Independent 
rear  suspension  of  this  particular  type?  There 
are  other  swing  axle  rear  suspensions,  of 
course,  that  permit  transferring  more  of  the 
roU  couple  to  the  front  end.  Our  election 
of  this  partlciUar  type  of  a  swing  axle  rear 
suspension  Is  based  on : 

1.  Lower  cost. 

2.  Ease  of  assembly. 

3.  Ease  of  service. 

4.  Slii4>llclty  of  design. 

5.  We  also  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
ooU  springs  •  •  •  In  order  to  obtain  a  more 
pleasing  ride. 

6.  Reduction  of  unsprung  weight  results 
in  a  softer  feeling  vehicle  and  a  shake  reduc- 
tion. •  •   • 

7.  The  abUlty  to  isolate  the  body  from 
distortion  stresses.  •  •  •  This  last  point  is 
very  Important  In  reducing  transmission  of 
road  noise  and  engine  noise  Into  the 
vehicle.  •  •  • 

In  this  paper  we  have  attempted  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  some  of  the  developments  that 
made  a  fundamentally  different  approach  a 
very  practical  one.'* 

SUIUCAST 

It  does  not  require  an  engineering  degree 
to  sec.  therefore,  that  the  men  who  designed 
the  Corvalr  considered  the  recommended  tire 
pressure  differential  critically  Important  In 
counteracting  the  recognized  effects  of  the 
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roll  couple  distribution,  and  it  Is  also  clear 
that  the  foremost  reason  for  their  rejection 
of  available  methods  for  transferring  more 
of  the  roll  couple  to  the  front — a  front 
stabilizer  bar  and  a  different  type  of  rear 
suspension — was:  Cost. 

Not  surprisingly,  in  an  analogy  to  the 
tactic  which  has  seen  General  Motors  never 
call  Maurice  OUey  to  testify  but  instead 
attempt  to  discount  and  discredit  the  opin- 
ions Mr.  Olley  offered  QM  on  relevant  sub- 
jects in  the  1950's,  Mr.  Rubly  and  of  the 
other  key  men  who  made  the  crucial  deci- 
sions on  the  design  of  the  Corvalr  suspension, 
and  who  knew  of  Its  dangers,  have  never, 
as  far  as  we  know,  been  offered  as  witnesses 
by  General  Motors.  And  when  such  men  have 
appeared  as  reluctant  witnesses  summoned 
by  General  Motors'  opponents  to  depositions, 
they  have  siiffered  from  atrociously  poor 
memories. 

1958-1980: 

THIRD    issue:     WBAT    DH)    cm    OFriCIAL.S    DO    TO 

Protect   the  fublic  raoic   these  spkciai. 

HAZARDS  or  THE  COR V AIR? 

In  summary,  they  rejected  the  front 
stabilizer  bar  and  they  recommended  that  a 
car  be  operated  with  a  tire/pressure  differ- 
ential to  save  the  manufacturer  money  but 
It  Is  certainly  not  a  reasonable  substitute  for 
designing  stabUlty  into  the  vehicle. 

The  evidence  will  show  that  even  when 
used  with  the  recommended  tire  pressxire 
differential  the  original  Corvalr  does  not  have 
an  acceptable  degree  of  lateral  stability. 
Nonetheless,  since  Mr.  Rubly  found  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  using  a  tire  pressure  differential  to 
achieve  stabUlty  a  "saving  grace"  in  the 
Corvalr,  it  should  be  understood  why  in  any 
case  such  a  solution,  even  though  it  may  have 
lessened  the  production  cost  of  the  auto- 
mobile, was  incompatible  with  sound  en- 
gineering practice. 

Derwyn  Severy,  nationally  recognized  ex- 
pert in  connection  with  questions  of  auto- 
mobile safety  and,  on  occasion,  a  witness 
employed  by  General  Motors  to  testify  on 
such  questions,  has  said: 

"Where  the  public  at  large  is  expected  to 
maintain  the  tire  pressure  understanding, 
then  I'd  say  it  becomes  a  dangerous  sitxia- 
tion  to  the  extent  that  the  vehicle  Is  sensi- 
tive to  oversteer  or  directional  instability 
from  variations  In  tire  pressure." 

Robert  N.  Janeway,  an  engineer  who  has 
headed  Chrysler's  dynamic  research,  atkya: 

"This  expedient  mtist  be  considered  a  last 
resort.  For,  Instead  of  stability  being  in- 
herent In  the  vehicle  design,  the  operator  is 
relied  upon  to  maintain  a  required  pressure 
differential  in  front  and  rear  tires.  This  re- 
sponsibility is,  in  turn,  passed  along  to  serv- 
ice station  attendants,  who  are  notoriously 
unreliable  in  abiding  by  tire  preesures.  There 
is  also  serious  doubt  whether  the  owner  or 
service  man  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  recomutended  pres- 
sures."* 

The  "serious  doubt"  entertained  by  Mr. 
Janeway  has  to  be  followed  by  a  firm  con- 
vlctioQ  that  neither  owners  nor  service  sta- 
tion attendants  coiild  be  charged  with 
knowledge  of  the  Importance  of  the  recom- 
mended tire  pressure  differential  in  the  Cor- 
valr. For  five  consecutive  years.  1960  through 
1964,  Corvalr  Owners  Manuals  accompanied 
the  prescribed  tire  press\ires  with  cryptic 
warning: 

"Oversteer  problems  may  also  be  encoun- 
tered with  incorrect  pressures.  Maintain  the 
recommended  Inflation  pressure  at  all  times." 

But,  as  a  Judge  who  pursued  this  subject 
during  a  Corvalr  trial  has  observed: 

"None  of  the  engineers  of  General  Motors 
could  explain  what  this  language  meant. 
This  is  preposterous.  Why  was  such  lan- 
guage used?  Certainly  the  average  purchaser 
would  have  no  conception  of  what  was  meant 
by  this  language  in  the  Owner's  Guide."* 

In  any  case,  the  most  persuasive  evidence 
that   It   is   violative   of   sound   engineering 
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practice  to  rely  on  a  tire  pressure  differential 
to  give  StabUlty  to  a  vehicle,  has  to  be  the 
backpeddllng  GM  has  done  and  the  mis- 
representations it  has  advanced  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
tire  pressure  differential  since  the  Oorvalr's 
stablUty  became  a  pubUc  issue.  Certainly 
someone  at  General  Motors  mujst  have  seen 
that  such  misrepresentations  would  sooner 
or  lat«r  be  tagged  as  Ues  or  establishing  a 
corporate  position  that  the  men  to  whom 
General  Motors  entrusted  that  aspect  of  the 
problem  involving  lateral  stability  were 
engineering  idiots. 

The  years  from  1960-1962:  ''' 

rouKTH  issues:  (i)  did  cm  executives  engage 

IN  A  CONTINtrED  RETDSAL  FROM  1960-62  TO 
CORRECT  THE  DETECT?  (2)  Dm  THEIR  EARLT 
ATTEMPTS  TO  CORRECT  THE  CORVAIR'S  "MIS- 
BEHAVIOR" CONCENTRATE  ON  FimtlNG  A  CHEAP 
"FIX"? 

Both  to  the  VS.  Senate  and  to  coiuts,  a 
few  GM  officials  have  described  the  1960- 
1963  suq;>enslon  designs  as  the  same.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  WlncheU  statement  GM  sub- 
mitted to  your  Committee,  he  sipeaks  about 
"the  design  characteristics  of  the  1960-1963 
Corvalr."  (p.  1669)  SimllaHy,  this  was  the 
evidence  given  by  GM  to  Judge  Jefferson.' 
Other  court  cases  reveal  the  some  pattern 
of  testimony  i.e.,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  these  su^ensions.  Also,  the 
attached  "Agenda"  used  by  GM  officials  to 
brief  their  attorneys  and  other  peraonnrt 
also  states  that  the  1960-63  suspensions  were 
"the  same." 

Facts 

The  attached  documents,  originating  In 
the  Chevrolet  R&D  Section  of  GM,  show 
that  there  were  several  significant  pre-1964 
suspension  changes.  These  Included  a  limita- 
tion on  rebound  angle  and  a  change  in  rear 
spring  rate.  Also,  the  re6\ilt8  of  several  GM 
Proving  Ground  reports  were  available  in 
1962,  which  showed  certain  systems  that  ap- 
peared to  be  the  more  stable  when  ^xicer 
blocks  and  other  changes  were  made.  For 
example,  in  P.G.  15699,  done  in  early  1962,  the 
beet  results  appeared  when  the  vehicle  used 
production  components  except  for  the  rear 
shock  absorbers  which  were  of  the  hydraulic 
rebound  cut  off  type  with  0.5  in.  spacer 
blocks.  As  the  other  Chevrolet  Layout  L- 
68339  shows,  (Plaintiffs'  Exhibit  91  in  Frank- 
lin V.  General  Motors],  these  modified  shock 
absorbers  were  then  incorporated  in  the  1963 
Ooorvair   (6/12/62:   BCR  47163). 

In  simunary,  the  full  history  of  the  1959- 
1962  efforts  by  Chevrolet  and  GM  engineers 
to  correct  the  Oorvalr's  "misbehavior"  Is  just 
beginning  to  emerge;  however,  apparently  It 
involves  two  more  or  less  parallel  efforts,  one 
by  the  men  who  designed  the  Corvalr  and 
the  oth«-  initiated  by  Chevrolet  RAD  In 
January  1960. 

The  first  of  these  efforts,  the  one  by  the 
men  who  designed  the  Corvalr,  sought  to 
find  a  cheap  "fix"  to  tinkering  with  the  car 
without  altering  Its  basic  design.  Although 
there  were  some  early  changes  in  the  rear 
spring  rates  that  may  have  affected  the 
vehicle's  handling  characteristics,  Mr.  Rubly 
and  his  group  apparently  focused  on  the 
poeslbUlty  of  controlling  the  problem  by 
reducing  the  maximum  rebound  at  positive 
camber  in  the  rear  wheels.  In  a  pre-produc- 
tion test  It  had  been  noted  that  restricting 
the  rebound  tended  to  Improve  the  car's  roU 
StabUlty.'  So,  shortly  after  the  car  went  on 
sale,  its  designers  were  experimenting  with 
shims  in  an  effort  to  limit  rebound.*  Fur- 
ther work  In  this  direction  prompted  an 
interim  revision  of  the  shock  absorbers  In 
the  middle  of  the  1962  model  year  "to  re- 
strict rebound."  »  The  TtinTiTmini  rebound  <w 
positive  camber  in  the  rear  wheels  was  there- 
by limited  to  9*,  as  contrasted  with  the 
original  11*. 

In  May  and  June  of  1962,  ten  different 
sudx  suspension  modifications — not  all  in- 
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volvlng  changes  in  the  shocks  but  aU  aimed 
at  limiting  rebound — were  tested  for  their 
effect  on  the  Oorvalr's  roll  stabUlty  charac- 
teristics." The  suspension  modification  that 
appeared  "most  stable" — i.e.,  the  only  one 
with  which  the  car  did  not  roll  ovet — used 
rear  shock  absorbers  of  the  hydraulic  re- 
bound cut-off  type  with  0.5  In.  ^acer  blocks. 
Tliese  shock  absorbers  were  incorporated  as 
a  change  in  the  1963  model  "for  Improved 
ultimate  stablUty.""  Some  General  Motors' 
records  say  that  they  llmted  maximum  re- 
bound or  positive  camber  in  the  rear  wheels 
to  8°."  However,  a  providing  ground  test 
report  now  aavUable  says,  "These  shock  ab- 
sorbers limited  the  rear  wheel  rebound  angle 
to  T^-."" 

In  any  case,  f  urthM*  tests  of  equipment  to 
limit  the  rnftYirrniTn  rebound  and  thus  Im- 
prove lateral  stabUlty  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, according  to  the  General  Motors'  report, 
PG  17103,  "that  the  dynamic  stablUty  of  the 
current  production  1963  Corvalr  was  not 
substantially  Improved  through  practical 
modifications  to  shock  absorber  design  and 
configuration." 

These  tests  apparently  ended  hopes  that 
the  "fix"  could  be  cheap. 

SUMMARY 

As  far  as  we  can  teU,  GM  never  admitted 
that  the  1962,  or  mld-1962,  or  1963  rear  sus- 
pension was  different  from  the  1960-1962 
models.  Such  an  admission  would  have  raised 
an  Immediate  question  by  the  Corvalr  vic- 
tims as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  reason  for  the  change.  For  GM 
to  explain  changes  of  this  sort  would,  in  turn, 
have  had  some  critical  implications  concern- 
ing both  their  lack  of  effectiveness  and  GM's 
own  evaluation  of  the  original  system.  And, 
who  knows,  exploring  the  reasons  for  the 
different  shock  absorbers  used  In  the  1963 
model  might  have  led  the  Corvalr  victims  in 
turn  to  uncovering  P.G.  Reports  11543,  12207, 
15699  and  the  P.G.  17103.  As  noted  above,  GM 
did  not  undertake  that  risk.  Thus  the  at- 
tached documents  prove  conclusively  the 
falsity  of  GM's  testimony  on  the  identity  of 
the  1960-1963  suspensions.  (See  Appendix 
items  #0  and  7) 

It  la  to  be  expected  that  GM  will,  at  this 
late  date,  attempt  to  excuse  its  false  swear- 
ing on  this  matter  by  minimizing  the  Im- 
portance of  the  difference  shock  absorbers  In 
the  mld-1962  and  again  on  the  1963  model, 
as  It  now  attempts  to  minimize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  tire  pressure  differential  it 
prescribed  for  the  early  Corvalrs.  However, 
such  shock  absorber  and  rebound  limitation 
changes  were  essential  enough  to  involve 
substantial  costs  to  GM,  and  nobody  famUiar 
with  GM  will  ever  believe  that  it  consciously 
spent  money  on  a  quest  for  meaningless  non- 
vlslble  vehicle  modification. 

FIFTH  ISST7E :  THE  SUSPENSION  CHANCES  IN  THE 
1864    CORVAIB 

Were  there  misrepresentations  by  Mr.  Wln- 
cheU as  to  the  nature  of  Corvalr  modlflca- 
tloQs  in  1964? 

GM's  Position  and  Testimony: 

The  WlncheU  statement  GM  submitted  to 
your  Commtltee  says  that  the  1964  modifica- 
tions of  the  Corvalr  suspension  system:  "did 
not  alter  the  full  rebound  control  arm  angle 
at  the  rear  wheels.  They  did  transfer  more  of 
the  roU  couple  to  the  front  wheels  and,  thus, 
transfer  more  cornering  force  to  the  outside 
front  wheel.  All  of  this  was  in  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  limit  of  control  as  a  step  in  the 
normal  process  of  product  improvement.  The 
limit  of  control  was  Increased  to  approxi- 
mately 0.7g  lateral  acceleration  with  terminal 
neutral  steer."  (p.  1662) 
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FACTS  AND  CONCLUSION 

However,  when  Mr.  WlncheU  testified  that 
the  1964  changes  "did  not  alter  the  full  re- 
bound control  arm  angle  of  the  rear  wheels" 
he  neglected  to  state  that,  as  the  attached 
internal  documents  from  Research  and  De- 
velopment conclusively  prove,  the  maximum 
rebound  design  angle  of  the  Corvalr  had  been 
changed  in  May  1962,  and  then  again  in  the 

1963  model.  These  documents  also  conclusive- 
ly show  that  the  length  of  the  standard  shock 
absorber  had  been  reduced  three  times — in 
the  1962  model,  again  in  May  of  1962,  and 
then  again  with  the  1963  model.  Thus  this 
talk  by  Mr.  WlncheU  about  '64  control  arm 
rebotmd  was  essentlaUy  irrelevant  and  mis- 
leading. The  only  question  is  whether  the 

1964  change  In  roll  couple  distribution  was 
Indeed  part  of  "the  process  of  normal  prod- 
uct improvement". 

GM's  own  research  and  their  P.G.  tests 
make  it  clear  that  GM  knew  of  the  value  of 
the  roU  couple  and  stabUlzer  bar  in  1953, 
and  that  all  the  attempted  fixes  that  failed 
were  in  lieu  of  stabilizer  bar  and  roll  couple 
changes.  Since  GM  knew  of  this  need  in  1963, 
and  then  was  aware  of  the  roU-overs  of  the 
Corvalr  in  1969,  and  was  continually  re- 
minded of  the  inabUity  of  tests  such  as  P.G. 
11543  (of  November  1959)  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem, without  a  StabUlzer  bar,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  1961  Olley  memorandum,  Mr. 
WlncheU's  1966  testimony  which  described 
the  '64  adoption  of  the  stabUlzer  bar  and 
leaf  springs  as  "normal  product  improve- 
ment" was  totally  misleading — particularly 
In  suggesting  that  aU  this  was  done  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  knowledge  became  available.  In- 
deed, the  roll  bar  was  on  the  prototype  Cor- 
valr and  the  Vehicle  Dynamics  Paper  of  April 
1964  makes  the  statement  that  "shortly  af- 
ter" Chevrolet  R&D  found  out  that  "roU 
couple"  distribution  was  largely  "responsible 
for  the  misbehavior"  of  the  Corvalr — "a  Cor- 
vair  toith  a  single  leaf  transverse  rear  spring 
and  front  stabilisier  was  built  and  demon- 
strated." (p.  13)  CMl»lnly  this  knowledge 
was  driven  home  again  to  Mr.  WlncheU  by 
Mr.  OUey's  1961  paper,  and  it  was  re-empha- 
sized when  tests  were  run  with  a  stabilizer 
bar,  and  the  results  were  studied.  Yet  Inex- 
pUcably  this  alternative  continued  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  Chevrolet  decision  makers. 
Thus,  by  Mr.  WlncheU's  own  Department's 
statement,  the  1964  changes  were  developed 
in  response  to  a  determination  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  "misbehavior"  of  the  eariy  Cor- 
valrs, NOT  "in  the  normal  process  of  prod- 
uct Improvement." 

SIXTH  issue:  Dm  om  misrepresent  the  fur- 
pose  AND  EFFECT  OF  THE  1965  COEVAIR  SUS- 
PENSION CHANGES? 

GM'S  Position: 

Mr.  WlncheU's  statement  to  the  Senate 
said: 

"The  changes  made  in  the  1966  suspension 
were  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  ride,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  control 
characteristics  and  higher  limits  achieved  in 
1964."  (p.  1562) 

ISSUE 

This  testimony  (which  equates  the  1965 
changes  with  the  1964  changes),  to  the  ex- 
tend It  does,  contains  a  puzzling  faUure,  re- 
peated elsewhere  in  court,  to  mention  that 
the  1965  Corvalr  rear  suspension  also  limited 
the  maximum  rebound  or  positive  camber 
In  the  rear  wheels  to  approximately  four  de- 
grees as  contrasted  with  the  maximum  re- 
bound or  positive  camber  of  approximately 
eleven  degrees  in  the  1960  Corvalr,  and  ap- 
proximately 6.8*  in  the  1964  model.  Why  this 
omission?  Was  It  significant  In  misleading 
the  Senate  and  the  courts? 

CONCLUSION 

Tour  Inveertilgators  should  study  Mr.  Wln- 
cheU's letter  to  Semon  Knudsen,  at  the  time 
General  Manager  of  Chevrolet,  which  took 
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the  position  that  the  1964  changes  were  in- 
sufficient, that  the  fuU  redesign  of  the  1966 
suspension  system  was  needed  if  the  Corvalr 
was  to  be  "at  least  as  safe  as  the  standard 
Chevrolet."  Thus,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
slble.  to  understand  how  Mr.  WlncheU,  of  all 
people,  could  represent  the  1965  changes  as 
being  merely  for  the  "purpose  of  improving 
ride,  whUe  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  control  characteristics  and  higher  limits 
achieved  in  1964."  (p.  1562,  Senate  Hearings) 

WhUe  true  that  the  lUtlmately  important 
1966  changes  had  made  the  roll  couple  dis- 
tribution, 64%  rear  and  46%  front  In  the 
1965  Corvalr  (p.  28);  however,  the  1966 
changes  also  limited  maxlmujm  rebound. 
More  significantly,  in  regard  to  the  rebound 
limitation,  Mr.  WlncheU's  own  history  of  the 
Chevrolet  vehicle  dynamics  program  rebuts 
Mr.  WlncheU's  public  testimony.  Within  GM, 
Mr.  Winchell  admits  that  the  work  on  the 
"out  of  control"  characteristics  of  the  Cor- 
valr "indicated  that  the  jacking  character- 
istics consequent  to  the  suHng  axles  and  roll 
couple  distribution  were  responsible  for  the 
misbehavior."  (p.  ii,  emphasis  added) 

Thuefore,  a  summary  list  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations in  the  single  paragraph  of  the 
Winchell  statement  concerned  with  the  1966 
changes  is: 

1.  The  statement  ImpUes  that  the  Increase 
In  control  achieved  by  the  changes  did  not 
require  any  alteration  of  the  fuU  rebound 
control  arm  angle  of  the  rear  wheels.  We 
know  that  not  only  did  the  1966  changes 
limit  the  maximum  rebound  in  the  rear 
wheels  but  that  "the  jacking  characteristics 
consequent  to  the  swing  axles"  had  been 
determined  by  Mr.  WlncheU's  own  group  as 
a  cavise  of  the  Corvalr's  "misbehavior." 

2.  The  1965  changes  "were  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  ride,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  the  control  characteristics  and 
higher  limits  achieved  in  1964."  Mr.  Wln- 
cheU's own  position  urging  adoption  of  the 
more  extensive  suspension  changes  that  be- 
came the  1965  model  contradicts  this  state- 
ment. Also,  its  implication  that  the  unmen- 
tloned  1965  limitation  of  the  mftTimntn  re- 
bound in  the  rear  wheels  must  have  been 
for  purposes  of  "improving  ride"  Is  contra- 
dicted by  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  WlncheU's 
own  group  that  'the  jacking  characteristics 
consequent  to  the  swing  axle"  were  a  cause 
of  the  Corvalr's  "misbehavior." 

In  other  words,  with  the  use  of  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  "swing  axle"  originally  selected 
for  the  rear  suspension,  the  Corvalr's  han- 
dling pecuUarities  were  significantly  cor- 
rected in  later  models. 

But  when  pubUc  questions  were  raised  from 
1966  to  the  present  moment  about  thV  han- 
dling safety  of  earlier  models  stlU  on  the 
road,  GM  indignantly  replied  that  the  upper 
limit  of  control  of  the  Corvalr  is  0.6  O  and 
"this  lateral  acceleration  is  the  upper  limit 
of  control  abUity  for  aU  passenger  cars  of  the 
same  period",  and  swore  to  you  the  changes 
In  the  1964  and  1966  models  were  nothing 
more  than  "a  step  in  the  normal  process  of 
product  Improvement."  Indeed,  GM  sup- 
pressed their  explicit  presentation  to  their 
own  staff  that  after  the  1964  changes,  GM's 
changes  to  the  1965  Corvalr  were  necessary  to 
eliminate  jacking.  Nevertheless.  OM  testi- 
fied to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  "The  changes 
made  in  the  1965  su^enslon  were  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  ride,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  control  characteristics 
and  higher  limits  achieved  In  1B64."  " 

SEVENTH    issue:    WHAT   WAS   GM'S   DUTY    TO 
PROTECT  THE  FUBUCT 

But  this  history  contains  an  even  grimmer 
irony.  It  was  Just  about  the  time  that  OM 
was  introducing  the  Corvalr  to  the  American 
public  in  the  fall  of  1959  that  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  was  compeUed  to  angrUy  speU 
out  for  GM  a  manufacturer's  duty  when  it 
acquires  knowledge  of  a  latent  defect  In  • 
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product  It  has  sold  that  may  endanger  the 
iiser.  The  case  was  Comatock  t.  Gerteral  Mo- 
tors, and  the  latent  defect  at  Issue  involved 
the  loss  of  brake  fluid  in  certain  Biilcks : 

"In  our  view,  the  facts  In  this  case  Imposed 
a  duty  on  defendant  to  take  all  reasonable 
means  to  convey  effective  warning  to  those 
who  had  purchased  '53  Bulclu  with  power 
brakes  when  the  latent  defect  was  discovered. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Prompt  warning  could  easily  have  pre- 
vented this  accident." 

What  did  OM  do  to  protect  the  public? 
The  attempted  tire  pressure  fix,  and  OM's 
refusal  to  admit  Its  fallvire. 

As  seen  earlier,  the  only  significant  deci- 
sion OM  made  to  offset  the  instabilities  re- 
sulting from  the  drastic  roll  couple  distribu- 
tion in  the  original  Corvalr  (as  seen  by  them 
in  PO  11106  of  June  1959)  was  In  the  adop- 
tion of  a  tire  pressure  differential,  15  psl 
front  and  26  psi  rear  when  cold.  The  tech- 
nique was  well  known.  Mr.  OUey's  1963  paper 
bad  pointed  out,  "Decreasing  front  tire  In- 
flation, Increases  the  aligning  torque  of  the 
front  tires  and  therefore  the  handling  sta- 
bility." (p.  12)  And  again,  "Lowering  the 
front  inflation  will  also  increase  the  aligning 
torque  and  road  feel."  (p.  13)  However,  P.O. 
11106  of  June  1959,  had  shown  OM's  Holden 
automobile  (the  OM  code  name  for  its  proto- 
type version  of  the  Corvalr)  had  wheel  lift  at 
15  and  20  mph  and  actiial  rollover  at  25  mph. 

Thus,  the  tire  pressure  recommendation 
carried  with  it  the  implication  that  GM  knew 
that  stability  was  not  inherent  in  the  Cor- 
valr's  design.  In  the  Owner's  Manual,  OM  ac- 
companied the  prescribed  tire  pressure  dif- 
ferential with  a  cr3rptlc  warning: 

"Over-steer  problems  may  also  be  encoun- 
tered with  Incorrect  pressures.  Maintain  the 
recommended  inflation  pressures  at  all 
times." 

Could  this  warning  be  considered  a  good 
faith  attempt  to  cope  with  recognized  in- 
stabilities in  the  Corvalr  design?  It  seems 
doubtful  particularly  when  it  was  disowned 
in  the  courtroom  by  OM.  As  Judge  Bernard 
Jefferson's  opinion  said  of  the  Owner's  Man- 
ual "warning": 

"None  of  the  engineers  of  Oeneral  Motors 
could  explain  what  this  language  meant. 
This  Is  preposterous.  Why  was  such  lan- 
guage used?  Certainly  the  average  pvirchaser 
would  have  no  conception  of  what  was  meant 
by  this  language  in  the  Owner's  Oulde." 

Judge  Jefferson's  question — "Why  was  such 
language  used?" — has  never  been  answered 
by  OM  documents — except  that  the  1961  Ol- 
ley  memo  now  reveals  Its  true  value — to  "save 
the  life  of  the  Corvalr." 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Corvalr 
came  under  public  attack,  OM  evolved  a  cor- 
porate position  that  minimized  any  pcesible 
effect  in  the  tire  pressiire  differential.  In 
the  Wlncbell  statement  OM  submitted  to 
your  Committee,  for  Instance,  he  says: 

"Tire  experts  would  agree  that  failure  to 
maintain  the  optimum  or  recommended  tire 
pressures  in  any  vehicle  may  result  in  some 
degree  of  oversteer  or  understeer  and  some 
change  In  stability.  However,  even  reversing 
the  tire  pressure  differential  is  unrecogniza- 
ble at  30  to  40  mph  in  a  Corvair.  The  effect 
becomes  noticeable  as  the  speed  increases, 
but  it  does  not  render  the  car  tincontrol- 
lable.  The  pressiires  selected  for  the  Corvalr 
were  the  best  choice  for  satisfaction  and 
value  to  the  custcHner  in  control,  tread  life 
and  ride." 

FACTS 

The  available  evidence,  much  of  which  is 
attached  hereto — the  1953  OUey  paper,  the 
Cornell  Auronautlcal  Research  in  the  1950's, 
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OM's  resort  to  tire  pressure  differential  In 
the  effort  to  equalize  cornering  coefficients 
(and  the  revealing  language  in  the  cryptic 
Owner's  Manual  warning),  the  1960  Rubly 
paper,  etc. — all  show  that  OM  knew  the  in- 
herent instabilities  In  the  Corvalr  before  it 
was  put  on  the  market,  that  OM  knew  that 
the  corrective  action  Indicated  was  to  shift 
more  of  the  roll  couple  to  the  front,  and  that 
OM  knew  of  methods,  other  than  flddUng 
with  tire  pressures,  to  obtain  a  better  roll 
couple  distribution. 

Somewhere  else — unless  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed— there  must  be  technical  data,  min- 
utes of  meetings,  some  evidence  from  which 
It  can  be  determined  what  other  data 
prompted  OM  to  prescribe  the  tire  pressure 
differential  that  it  now  would  lead  the  public 
to  believe  inconsequential.  Their  shyness  on 
the  subject  is  understandable.  Anyone  who 
understands  this  subject  knows  that  the 
basis  for  the  prescribed  tire  pressure  dif- 
ferential will  also  evidence  OM's  knowledge 
of  the  instabilities  in  the  design  at  a  time 
before  It  was  placed  on  the  market.  Despite 
OM's  bad  memory  on  this  matter,  there  are 
now  records  which  show  that  the  date  on 
which  this  73%  tire  presstire  differential  was 
decided  was  January  21,  1959. 

GENXRAI.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  men  responsible  for  the  production  of 
the  1960-63  Corvalr  should  not  be  heard  to 
say  that  this  presentation  is  a  rejection  of 
American  business — appropos  Mr.  Roche's 
desperate  response  pattern.  That  is  too  ar- 
rogant and  transparent  a  canard.  As  the 
evidence  herein  demonstrates,  this  letter  \b 
primarily  a  commentary  on  the  men's  re- 
sponsible for  misusing  OM's  resources  for  a 
purpose  unworthy  of  American  business. 

There  are  about  600,000  of  these  dan- 
gerous Corvalrs  still  on  the  road.  The  haz- 
ards inherent  in  them  have  undoubtedly 
been  multiplied  by  the  ravages  of  age,  and 
because  of  their  vintages  they  are  driven 
increasingly  by  the  young  and  the  poor — 
those  classes  of  people  who  are  probably 
least  able  to  spend  the  money  for  necessary 
corrections  in  their  basic  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. Thus,  every  passing  day  presents  the 
probability  of  more  casualties  in  continu- 
ing sacrifloe  to  the  careers  of  a  group  of 
men  at  OM  who  until  now  have  succeeded 
in  suppressing  evidence  of  their  callousness. 
As  Mr.  Fonda  and  Mr.  Sergay  estimated  a  few 
months  ago,  relying  primarily  on  formal  law- 
suits flled  against  OM,  these  600,000  will 
probably  be  Involved  in  over  500  more  maim- 
ing roll  overs  if  they  are  left  on  the  road; 
however,  these  rollover  projections  do  not 
fully  include  those  incidents,  which  OM 
knew  about  and  chose  to  report  to  one  Court, 
where  the  Corvair  "went  completely  out  of 
control."  The  rate  of  these  later  Incidents, 
from  OM's  figures,  shows  that  In  the  next 
few  years,  the  1960-63  Corvalr,  if  not  fixed, 
win  cause  injury  and  death  to  thousands  of 
additional  Americans.  Although  the  Corvalr's 
past  Impact  cannot  be  retrieved,  these  men 
still  can  help  save  these  lives  and  injuries 
in  the  future  by  coming  out  candidly — If 
they  rethink  their  professional  obligations 
to  the  public.  It  is  now  a  question  only  of 
who  steps  forward  first. 

A  public  hearing  by  your  Conunlttee  can 
assure  that  new  deaths  and  injuries  do  not 
occur  In  these  roll  over  prone  vehicles.  This 
should  not  be  delayed  by  thfe  Department  of 
Transportation  study  of  whether  this  roll 
over  proi>enslty  Is  a  defeat  under  the  1966 
law.  Another  certain  benefit  of  a  public 
hearing  will  bo  to  place  before  the  public 
the  heater  defect  danger  which  affects  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  f^t>m  the 
carbon  monoxide  leakage. 

In  a  reflection  of  the  reward  structure 
within  OM,  the  officials  responsible  for  the 
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Corvalr  debacle  continue  in  control  of  the 
world's  largest  maniifacturer,  enjoying  the 
rich  personal  rewards  they  have  reaped  for 
shielding  this  corporate  crime.  Nothing  sug- 
gests that  they  have  any  remorse  whatsoever 
for  the  Innocent  human  beings  who  have 
been  maimed  by  OM's  refusal  to  acknowledge 
and  warn  of — or  correct — the  hazards  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  secretly  recognized  for  yean 
under  their  ovm  euphemistic  label  of  "mis- 
behavior." 

This  presentation  offers  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— and  the  entire  American  public 

documentation  of  this  whole  story  from  Gen- 
eral Motors'  own  records.  For  a  decade  OM 
has  refused  to  come  clean,  so  such  records  are 
now  our  most  conclusive  evidence. 

Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  Chairman  of  OM,  has 
recently  expressed  distress  over  the  present 
availability  of  large  portions  of  OM's  hereto- 
fore secret  Corvalr  records,  and  has  taken  to 
public  platforms  to  denounce  those  who  ask 
employees  to  "blow  the  whistle"  on  corporate 
misbehavior  seriously  harmful  to  the  public 
interest.  Mr.  Roche  complains  that,  "however, 
this  is  labeled — industrial  espionage,  whistle 
blowing,  or  professional  responsibility — it  Is 
another  tactic  for  spreading  disunity  and 
creating  conflict."  (Speech  of  James  M. 
Roche,  March,  1971)  Thus  his  fear  of  public 
scrutiny  of  the  manner  in  which  OM  operates 
leads  him  to  argue  that  the  public  concern 
for  truth  about  safety  and  health  must  be 
limited  by  the  degree  of  disunity  or  conflict 
the  truth  would  create.  This  attitude  is  the 
consummate  corporate  tyranny  since  the 
most  dishonest  areas  would  receive  the  least 
disclosure.  Mr.  Roche  is  saying  that  what 
cannot  be  disclosed  is  that  which  GM  decides 
is  in  its  Interest,  regardless  of  the  public  or 
oonsimier  interest.  He  should  read  the  pro- 
fessional canons  of  ethics  (engineering  and 
law)  which  define  professional  responsibility 
to  the  public  as  above  that  of  the  employer. 
Nonetheless,  when  at  the  end  of  that  day  Mr. 
Roche  doffs  his  mantle  as  corporate  spokes- 
man and  approaches  things  on  a  more  ordi- 
narily human  level,  even  he  would  subscribe 
to  the  proposition  that  human  lives  and  well- 
being  are  more  Important  than  the  need  to 
adhere  to  what  Chevrolet  internal  memos  call 
the  "party  line"  in  the  name  of  a  diseased 
sense  of  corporate  loyalty.  Certainly  the 
forthright  approach  of  one  automobile  ex- 
ecutive engineer  in  the  person  of  ISs.  Harley 
Copp,  shows  that  the  truth  is  not  anti-busi- 
ness. Rather.  Mr.  Copp's  actions  show  that 
moral  awareness  and  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  have  yet  been  stlfied  in  all  of 
the  Detroit  decision  makers.  tJix.  Copp's  testi- 
mony also  shows  that  much  of  his  informa- 
tion was  shared  with  other  auto  executives, 
and  thus  It  suggests  that  your  Committee 
should  investigate  why  the  equivalent  OM 
executives  have  never  dared  to  speak  as  can- 
didly In  public  about  the  Corvair.  The  inter- 
ested public  will  be  watching  the  degree  to 
which  Mr.  Copp  Is  treated  with  honesty  and 
fairness  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  his 
display  of  professional  engineering  con- 
science. 

In  any  case,  the  attached  material  should 
show  the  real  basis  for  the  current  anger  of 
some  Oeneral  Motors  officials  over  "whistle 
blowing."  Re^x>nsiblllty  for  one  of  the  most 
scandalous  episodes  of  corporate  suppression 
of  truth  ever  to  reach  public  view  can  now 
be  established,  and  the  evidence  of  it,  after 
ten  years  of  being  successfully  cloaked,  prob- 
ably never  would  have  seen  the  light  of  day 
If  the  consciences  of  a  few  insiders  had  not 
told  them  that  the  public  interest  in  the 
truth  of  this  matter  is  more  important  than 
any  career  risks  they  mlg^t  run  in  bringing 
that  evidence  forward. 

In  the  fresh  light  of  the  new  evidence  and 
Its  implications  contained  in  this  letter,  to- 
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getber  vrith  the  gatherings  of  your  staff's  In- 
quiry, the  public  should  be  able  to  learn, 
through  a  public  hearing  by  your  Committee, 
the  facts  and  necessary  admissions.  Only  a 
public  hearing  can  set  the  record  straight 
and  assist  the  Congress  in  forming  remedial 
policies  so  that  such  corporate  manipulations 
wUl  be  less  likely  to  occur  In  the  future.  We 
respectfully  urge  you  to  ooounence  such  a 
hearing,  hoping  that  you  share  the  view  that 
these  materials  and  additional  information 
in  your  Committee's  possession  compel  such 
a  conclusion. 
Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rau>h  Namb, 
Oabt  8»T,T,ns. 

FOOTNOTIM 

» "Notes  on  Handling  stability"  by  Maurice 
Olley — ^Appendix  Item  #4. 

'U.S.  Senate  Hearings,  March  22,  1966,  p. 
1494. 

• « "Suspensions  From  The  Ground  Up"  by 
Charles  M.  Rubly,  for  presentation  at  SAE 
National  Automobile  Week,  March  15-17, 
1960. 

•  Passenger  Car  Design  and  Highway  Safety, 
Consumers  Union,  1962,  p.  45. 

*Drummond  v.  General  Motors,  California 
Superior  Court,  Los  Angeles  Oovinty,  No.  771 
098,  p.  24. 

'  Drumrrwnd  v.  General  Motors,  California 
Superior  Court,  Los  Angeles  County,  No.  771 
098,  p.  24. 

•GM  Test  Report  #25004-13,    (1958). 

•  See  data  on  Chart  entitled  Shock  Absorber 
&  Rebound  Travel. 

'»  Data  from  GM  Chart  #000907 — Appendix 
item  #7. 

"P.O.  Report  #15699 — Appendix  Item 
#6(a). 

'•"Corvalr  Changes  &  Chassis  Improve- 
ments," p.  2. 

»  Data  from  GM  Chart  #000907. 

"P.O.  Report  #17103,  p.  5— AppendU 
item  6(b). 

«p.  1562. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  11,  1971] 

Nadek  Otfcrs  New  Data  on  1960-63  Corvairs 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Ralph  Nader,  offering  previously  undis- 
closed documents  from  the  files  of  Oeneral 
Motors,  has  asked  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff 
(D-Conn.)  to  reopen  a  long-closed  hearing 
so  as  to  assure  that  the  600,000  1960-63  Chev- 
rolet Corvairs  still  on  the  roads  do  not  pro- 
duce "new  deaths  and  Injuries." 

An  estimated  500  of  the  rear-engine  com- 
pacts are  foreordained  by  inherent  defects 
to  roll  over  under  conditions  in  which  other 
autos  remain  stable,  Nader  said. 

The  OM  officials  "responsible  for  the  Cor- 
valr debacle  continue  in  control  .  .  .  en- 
Joying  the  rich  personal  rewards  they  have 
reaped  for  shielding  this  corporate  crime," 
Nader  charged  in  a  28-page,  single  spaced  let- 
ter hand-delivered  on  Friday  to  Ribicoff's 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization. 

"Only  a  public  hearing  can  set  the  record 
straight  and  assist  the  Congress  in  forming 
remedial  policies  so  that  such  corporate 
manipulations  will  be  less  likely  to  occur  In 
the  future,"  he  said. 

An  aide  to  Ribicoff  said  that  the  letter, 
along  with  the  ^iccompanying  documents, 
wUl  be  studied,  but  that  a  final  decUion  on 
reopening  the  hearing  must  await  comple- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Transportation 
study  of  the  1960-63  Corvairs.  A  DOT  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  the  study  may  be 
ready,  and  a  report  delivered  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  September. 

Nader  and  Gary  Sellers,  bis  legal  con- 
sultant, have  been  pressing  Ribicoff  on  the 
reopening  for  the  last  10  months. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Their  basic  charge:  At  the  Senate  hear- 
ing held  on  March  22.  1966  (and.  as  well.  In 
court  trials  and  in  statements  issued  even 
in  recent  months) ,  top  OM  executives  have 
given  "Inaccurate"  and  "dishonest"  state- 
ments about  the  safety  of  the  early  Corvairs, 
misleading  Congress,  the  Michigan  State 
Senate,  the  courts  and  the  public. 

Consistently,  OM  has  denied  all  such 
accusations,  saying  the  1960-63  models  were 
"soundly  designed  and  are  safe  cars  to  drive." 
The  company  attributes  the  corrections  made 
in  1964  and  1965  Corvairs  to  a  "normal  proc- 
ess product  development."  OM  stopped  mak- 
ing Corvairs  In  May,  1969. 

Nader,  however,  wants  the  cars  either  re- 
called for  correction  or  brought  back  by  OM 
from  the  owners  to  remove  them  from  the 
roads  (a  separate  safety  issue  also  Is  In- 
volved, the  leakage  of  poisonous  engine 
fumes  into  the  passenger  compartments  of 
certain  Corvairs  of  all  model  years). 

While  the  subcommittee  staff  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  charges  and  denials,  Nader 
and  Sellers  have  won  possibly  decisive  sup- 
port from  suprising  sources,  principally: 

Carl  F.  Thelin,  a  former  GM  engineer.  He 
charged  that  the  firm  suppressed  its  own  ad- 
verse test  reports  to  prevent  them  from 
being  used  in  court  cases  resulting  from 
Corvair  roll-overs  (he  played  a  key  role  in 
opposing  such  lawsuits);  OM  denied  the 
charge. 

George  Caramanna,  a  former  Chevrolet 
senior  design  and  development  technician. 
He  charged  that  the  initial  Corvalr  prototype 
rolled  over  the  first  time  it  was  driven;  that 
Chevrolet  executives,  including  Edward  N. 
Cole,  now  president  of  GM,  and  PYank  J. 
Winchell,  now  chief  of  OM's  engineering 
staff,  knew  before  the  first  production  Cor- 
valr went  on  sale  in  1969  that  it  had  safe- 
handling  problems;  and  that,  to  save  money, 
a  front  roll  stabilizer  bar  to  deter  roll-overs 
was  withheld  from  production  models  after 
working  successfvUly  on  the  prototype. 

Harley  Copp,  director  of  Ford  Motors'  en- 
gineering and  technical  services.  He  told  of 
tests  in  which  Corvairs  rolled  over  in  situa- 
tions in  which  Ford  Falcons  of  the  same  vin- 
tages did  not:  and  he  charged  that  OM's 
claim  that  the  Corvair  was  susceptible  to 
roll-overs  only  "after  it  substantially  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  control,  which  is  better 
than  the  lUnit  of  control  of  competitive  cars 
of  the  same  era,"  was  "a  fiagrant  violation 
of  fact." 

Now,  In  the  letter  to  Ribicoff,  Nader  and 
Sellers  said  their  new  material — the  sources 
of  which  were  undisclosed — should  enable 
the  subcommittee  "to  prove  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt,  both  the  hazards  in  the  early 
Corvalr  and  the  falsity  of  much  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors'  sworn  testimony  .  .  .  related  to 
this  subject." 

Yesterday  in  Detroit,  a  OM  spokesman  said 
that  "much  of  the  information"  newly  sup- 
plied by  Nader  previously  was  furnished  by 
the  company  to  the  subcommittee.  A  sub- 
committee aide,  however,  said  that  OM  had 
not  supplied  some  of  the  papers  Nader  pro- 
vided. 

Saying  that  GM  "emphatically  denies  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Nader  against  Its  offi- 
cers and  employees,"  the  spokesman  said 
the  firm  will  continue  to  cooperate  "fully" 
with  the  subcommittee  and  DOT. 

In  large  part,  the  new  materials  from  OM's 
files  serve  to  flesh  out  the  basic  Nader- 
Sellers  case.  Some  examples: 

A  1964  OM  "history"  discloses  that  in 
January,  1960,  the  company  undertook  a 
program  to  evaluate  characteristics  of  the 
Corvalr  termed  "out  of  control."  "The  results 
of  that  clandestine  program,  Implemented  in 
the  1964  and  1965  model  changes,  constitute 
Irrefutable  proof  of  the  fraud  in  Oeneral 
Motors'  continued  public  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  and  causes  for  hazard- 
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ous  Instabilities  in  the  1960-63  Corvairs," 
Nader  and  Sellers  charged. 

The  same  docimient  reveals  that  "shortly" 
after  January,  1960,  OM  not  only  knew  what 
design  deflciencies  were  "responsible  for  the 
misbehavior"  of  production  Corvairs,  but 
"built  and  demonstrated"  a  Corvair  improved 
with  a  Elngle-leaf  transverse  rear  spring  and 
a  front  stabilizer  bar.  But  not  until  the  1964 
models  were  these  corrective  devices  "be- 
grudgingly  adopted,"  the  letter  says.  In  the 
interim,  numerous  lower-cost  "flxed"  were 
attempted  and  failed. 

Maurice  Olley,  OM's  top  expert  on  vehicle 
handling  before  his  retirement,  suggested,  in 
a  1953  memo,  "the  precise  corrective  action 
which  was  eventually  taken  by  Chevrolet 
over  10  years  later,"  Nader  and  Sellers  say. 

An  AprU,  1961,  Olley  memo,  marked  "GM 
Restricted — For  Corporation  Use  Only," 
shows  that  the  solution  was  clearly  outlined 
to  OM  officials  a  second  time.  But  they  "went 
ahead  to  produce  well  over  one-half-milllon 
more  of  the  1962-63  Corvairs,  and  faUed  to 
warn  their  customers  of  these  well-under- 
stood dangers,"  the  critics  say. 

A  GM  provlng-ground  test  report  shows  to 
be  "flatly  erroneous"  a  claim,  made  by  Ed- 
ward Cole  la^t  September,  that  test  Corvairs, 
"specially  equipped  with  experimental  parts 
were  intentionally  overturned  by  experienced 
test  drivers  using  violent  maneuvers  designed 
to  overturn  them  ..." 

Nader  and  Sellers  said  the  test  report 
showed  a  different  purpose :  determining  "the 
roll  stability  characteristics  of  10  different 
modifications  to  the  suspension  system  of  a 
1962  Corvalr  *700'  series.  4-door  sedan,"  in 
comparisons  with  an  unmodified  1961  full- 
sized  Chevrolet  4-door  sedan. 

Nine  of  the  Corvairs  rolled  over  when  sub- 
jected to  a  "J-tum  maneuver"  at  speeds 
under  25  miles  per  hour,  the  letter  to  Ribi- 
coff said.  Yet,  the  standard  Chevrolet  stayed 
upright  in  10  similar  "violent  maneuvers." 

In  a  letter  to  Judge  Bernard  S.  Jefferson  of 
Superior  Court  in  Los  Angeles,  Nader  and 
Sellers  asked  for  an  investigation  of  the 
extent  to  which  "suppression  and  perjury" 
distorted  a  crucial  Corvalr  case  In  which  he 
ruled  for  GM  five  years  ago. 


THE  SHIFTING  BALANCE  OP 
MILITARY  POWER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 5,  1971,  the  TV  interview  show, 
"Issues  and  Answers,"  featured  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  one  of  the  foremost  nuclear 
scientists  of  our  era,  and  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  the  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  a  discussion  of  our  nuclear 
defense  capabilities  as  compared  to  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  experts  agreed 
that  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
greater  than  that  of  our  Nation,  that 
they  had  surpassed  us  in  certain  areas  of 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  in  those  areas 
where  they  were  second  best  they  were 
"trying  harder."  In  the  course  of  the 
interview,  Dr.  Teller  stated: 

There  has  been  a  really  frightening  state- 
ment, a  not  s\ifflciently  advertised  statement 
by  a  group  of  people,  the  Blue  Ribbon  panel, 
which  pointed  out  these  dangers  quite  some 
time  ago,  and  these  people,  who  had  no  axe 
to  grind,  made  it  very  clear  that  Russian 
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superiority  Is  coming  In  the  seventies  and  It 
may  have  very  serious  consequences. 

Dr.  Teller  was  referring  to  the  supple- 
mental report  of  seven  members  of  the 
blue  ribbon  defense  panel,  a  body  se- 
lected to  study  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Although  the  pri- 
mary task  of  the  panel  was  to  evaluate 
the  organization,  structure,  and  opera- 
tion of  DOD,  seven  of  the  14  members  felt 
compelled  to  issue  a  supplemental  re- 
port indicating  a  "significant  shifting  of 
the  strategic  miUtary  balance  against  the 
United  States  and  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  The  newly  appointed  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr., 
and  the  president  of  Reader's  Digest  As- 
sociation, Hobart  D.  Lewis,  were  among 
the  panel  members  who  judged  that  the 
warning  contained  in  their  supplemen- 
tal views  was  their  responsibility  to  issue 
to  the  American  people. 

This  "frightening  statement,"  as  Dr. 
Teller  refers  to  it,  was  recently  printed 
in  volume  by  the  American  Security 
Council.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  a  private  organization  whose 
efforts  to  inform  the  American  public  on 
various  aspects  of  our  national  security 
have  been  of  great  value  in  the  past. 
Their  report  of  May  1969,  on  the  ABM 
and  its  role  in  our  defense  system  was 
made  a  House  document  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  forthcoming  film  by 
the  ASC  on  U.S.  defense  capabilities  came 
under  attack  in  the  Soviet  publication 
PRAVDA  on  January  18  of  this  year,  a 
good  indication  of  the  important  role 
being  played  by  ASC  in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  full  supplemental 
report  of  the  blue  ribbon  defense  panel 
the  ASC  has  reprinted  for  distribution 
the  short  siunmary  of  the  reiwrt  in  lesiflet 
form. 

Because  the  issue  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture will  certainly  be  an  issue  for  discus- 
sion In  the  months  ahead,  I  include  the 
interview  with  Drs.  Teller  and  Foster  and 
the  summary  of  the  panel's  supplemental 
report  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

ISSTTZS   AND   ANSWZKS — DXCXMBXB   5,    1971 

Quests:  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  Director, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Lab,  and  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  Director,  Research  and  Engineering 
Department  or  Defense. 

Interviewed  by:  Jules  Bergman,  ABC  News 
Science  Editor  and  Roger  Peterson,  ABC 
News  Pentagon  Correspondent. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Gentlemen,  welcome  to 
issues  and  answers. 

Dr.  Foster,  It  has  been  reported  the  Soviets 
have  more  Intercontinental  missiles  than  we 
have,  we  have  more  warheads  than  the 
Soviets  have.  Is  there  really  a  missile  gap  or 
a  warhead  gap  developing? 

Dr.  FosTEB.  There  Is  a  change  In  the 
balance,  there  Is  no  question  about  it. 

But  the  key  point  to  keep  In  mind,  the 
critical  point  Is  the  purpose  of  the  weaponry 
we  have  Is  to  deter  war.  We  get  numbers  of 
weapons  that  are  calculated  to  prevent  war, 
and  the  calculation  has  to  be  done  by  the 
adversary.  He  must  make  the  caIc\ilatlon, 
and  after  he  finishes  the  calculation  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of 
aggression  is  unacceptable  to  him. 

Mr.  BxHGMAN.  Dr.  Teller,  do  we  have  enough 
nuclear  strategic  striking  power  to  deter  that 
kind  of  attack  by  the  Russians? 
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Dr.  Telleb.  I  believe  today  we  do.  I  am 
convinced  that  within  a  few  years,  let  us 
say  In  the  mld-70's,  we  won't. 

Mr.  Bebgman.  Why,  Dr.  Foster? 

Why  won't  we  have  enough  striking  power 
In  the  next  few  years? 

Dr.  Teller.  The  Russians  are  building  very 
rapidly.  We  are  in  slow  motion.  Sometimes, 
in  no  motion.  They  are  getting  ahead  of  us. 
They  are  ahead  of  us,  even  today.  In  every 
field,  except  possibly  we  may  yet  have  an 
edge  In  sea  power,  and  that  we  are  losing 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Petebson.  Dr.  Poster,  If  I  read  your 
facial  expressions  right,  you  agree  and  dis- 
agree a  bit  with  Dr.  Teller? 

Dr.  Foster.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  give  my- 
self away.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Teller  that  we 
now  have  enough  capabUity  so  that  at  least 
as  we  Judge  the  Russian  calculations,  they 
are  deterred  from  any  aggression.  On  the 
other  band,  what  be  says  is  I  think  true  and 
not  true  about  their  efTorts  as  compared  to 
ovirs.  We  are  moving  ahead,  we  have  started 
the  arms  program,  a  replacement  for  the 
Polaris  Poseidon;  we  have  started  the  B-1 
strategic  bomber.  We  have  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  ballistic  missile  defense  to  protect 
Mlnuteman.  We  have  asked  for  an  Increase 
In  the  research  and  development  eSort,  to 
keep  that  going.  But  while  we  are  moving 
there,  I  must  admit  that  the  Soviets  do 
have  an  initiative  that  is  greater  than  ovirs 
at  the  moment.  They  do  have  a  larger  effort. 
They  do  have  a  deployment  effort  that  Is 
greater  than  ours  at  the  moment.  Both  the 
deployment  and  their  technology  effort  Is 
larger. 

Mr.  Bergman.  Are  they  Just  catching  up 
to  where  we  were?  We  get  into  this  debate 
about  parity,  superiority  and  all  of  this — 
are  they  catching  up  to  us,  have  they  sur- 
passed us,  and  If  they  have,  what  Is  the 
point?  How  many  warheads  are  necessary  on 
both  Bides? 

Dr.  Foster.  Well  first  of  all,  it  Is  a  mixed 
bag.  They  have  passed  us  on  land  based  stra- 
tegic missiles,  passed  us  by  perhaps  30  or  50 
percent  In  number  of  missiles.  They  have 
passed  us  by  two  or  three  fold  In  yield  that 
they  could  deliver,  masses  of  material  they 
can  throw.  But  In  other  areas  they  are 
catching  up. 

They  are  catching  up  In  the  Polaris  missile 
area.  There  they  have  at  sea  or  on  the  ways 
being  fabricated  a  force  about  equal  to  our 
Polaris  force.  They  can  exceed  our  force  In  12 
to  18  months.  So  I  would  say  there  is  rough 
parity,  today,  but  the  momentum  Is  on  their 
side  and  In  the  next  few  years.  If  there  Is  no 
success  In  SALT,  the  Soviets  could  well  pass 
the  United  States. 

Dr.  Tbllxr.  I  would  not  say  they  could  win. 
I  wovUd  say  they  will  In  every  way  no  matter 
what  we  now  do. 

The  only  question  is  whether  this  state  of 
disparity,  the  state  of  Russian  superiority  will 
last  for  five  years  or  for  20  or  for  longer,  and 
what  they  will  do  with  It.  There  has  been  a 
really  frightening  statement,  a  not  siifBclent- 
ly  advertised  statement  by  a  group  of  peo- 
ple, the  Blue  Ribbon  panel,  which  pointed 
out  these  dangers  quite  some  time  ago,  and 
these  people,  who  had  no  axe  to  grind,  made 
it  very  clear  that  Russian  superiority  Is  Dom- 
ing in  the  seventies  and  It  may  have  very 
serious  consequences. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  question  about 
this. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Doctor,  I  think  there  Ivave 
been  estimates  that  there  are  enough  war- 
heads In  the  world  right  now  to  destroy  the 
population  of  the  world  thotisands  of  times 
over.  If  we  have  enough.  If  we  are  talking 
second-strike,  the  Soviets  can  hit  us  but 
they  know  we  can  hit  them  back,  what  Is 
the  advantage  of  nuclear  war?  How  do  you 
answer  that  arg\mient?  Are  we  going  to  be 
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90  overwhelmed  we  will  not  even  be  able  to 
hit  back?  Is  that  what  you  are  predicting? 

Dr.  Teller.  Yes.  What  I  am  saying  first  la, 
when  something  is  very  big  you  are  tempted 
to  say  it  is  Infinite. 

It  Is  not  true  that  in  a  nuclear  war,  whlcb 
would  be  an  unimaginably  terrible  thing.  It 
is  not  true  that  it  will  destroy  the  hvunan 
race.  Far  from  It.  It  Is  true  that  we  can 
suffer  today  very  terribly  If  they  don't  defend 
them,  but  they  have  a  defense  program,  an 
ABM  program,  which  Is  old,  wealthy,  which 
Is  greatly  superior  to  our  program  In  this 
field,  and  In  a  few  years  there  Is  the  real  pos- 
slbUlty  that  they  can  hit  us  so  strongly  that 
we  won't  be  able  to  retaliate  and  that  they 
will  know  how  to  absorb  retaliating  forces 
even  if  they  co(me. 

Mr.  Bergman.  You  gentlemen  seem  to  differ 
In  degree  more  than  in  quantity  on  Soviet 
systems  and  what  Is  happening.  Dr.  Foster. 

Dr.  Foster.  I  don't  think  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  people  to  agree  In  detail  on  this 
one.  It  is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  There  are  a 
lot  of  factors  Involved. 

Let  me  make  one  point  I  think  that  la 
rather  Important.  Becaiise  there  U  a  lot  of 
force  on  the  side  of  the  United  Statee,  be- 
cause there  is  a  lot  of  force  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  means  that  the  balance  wlU  not 
be  tipped  overnight  as  long  as  the  kinds  at 
forces  that  we  have  at  the  moment  are  In- 
volved, and  that  is  why  I  have  some  con- 
fidence that  the  programs  that  President 
Nixon  submits  to  Congress,  If  successfully 
approved,  will  provide  the  staying  power 
necessary  to  get  us  through  this  period.  I 
believe  if  we  are  successful  at  SALT  in  limit- 
ing the  contlnuoiis  increase  In  the  level  of 
arms,  we  have  a  reasonable  chance  not  only 
to  limit  the  arms,  but,  more  Importantly 
than  that,  to  maintain  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility. 

(Announcements.) 

Mr.  Peterson.  Dr.  Poster,  you  talked  about 
momentum,  a  testing  program,  building. 
Have  the  Soviets  been  doing  anjrthlng  re- 
cently that  Increases  your  feeling? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes.  In  recent  weeks  the  Soviet 
effort  has  Involved  a  number  of  major  missile 
launches  In  which  I  would  say  roughly  every- 
thing m  their  arsenal  has  been  tested. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Everything? 

Dr.  Foster.  Approximately  everything,  yes. 
The  major  strategic  arsenals. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  mean  the  SS-9,  the 
ll's? 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  are  they  up  to  in  these 
tests? 

Dr.  Foster.  I  think  It  Is  merely  a  matter  of 
demonstrating  from  time  to  time  the  capa- 
bilities that  exist,  demonstrating  to  their 
own  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  they  have  MIRVS  now? 

Dr.  Foster.  I  don't  think  there  is  general 
agreement  on  that.  My  personal  opinion  la 
that  they  have  demonstrated  a  MIRV.  I  dont 
know  whether  or  not  they  have  demon- 
strated siifflcient  accuracy  so  there  is  a  high 
probability  of  being  able  to  kill  three  Minute- 
men  with  one  of  their  SS-9  missiles.  I  sim- 
ply don't  know  that.  It  may  In  fact  exist  and 
with  high  reliability,  and  it  may  not. 

Mr.  Bergman.  Dr.  Foster,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  accused  of  exaggerating, 
of  overkilling,  If  you  will,  by  saying  the  Rus- 
sians actually  have  more  missiles  deployed, 
more  silos  being  dug,  more  submarines  In 
use  than  they  do.  Is  DOD  exaggerating? 

Dr.  Foster.  No.  Well  in  fact  It  may  be 
pretty  much  the  other  way.  Secretary  Laird, 
President  Nixon,  came  into  office  determined 
to  reestablish  the  credibility  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  people  in 
this  partlc\ilar  regard.  Secretary  Laird  has, 
on  each  occasion,  done  what  he  could  to 
make    sure    that   he    never   overstated    the 
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threat.  He  has  made  good  on  that  promise. 
With  regard  to  the  SS-9,  his  estimate  was 
always  low.  The  same  with  SS-ll.  The  same 
with  Soviet  Polaris  type  submarines.  It  seems 
to  me  he  has  If  anything  imderstated  the 
fact. 

Mr.  Bergman.  Secretary  Laird's  latest  state- 
ment is  the  Russians  have  about  300  SS-9'8, 
their  new  large  intercontinental  missiles,  de- 
ployed. What  you  are  saying  Is  that  that  is 
a  deliberately  low  estimate? 

Dr.  Foster.  That  estimate  Is  roughly  cor- 
rect. The  worrisome  aspect  Is  that  while  they 
seem  to  have  terminated  the  deployment  of 
that  large  type  of  missiles,  they  are  now 
busUy  engaged  digging  newer  kinds  of  holes 
that  Indicate  that  In  the  future  they  will 
be  going  ahead  with  another  Increase  In 
large  size  missiles. 

Mr.  Bergman.  This  Is  the  silos  with  diam- 
eters towc  feet  or  more,  larger  than  the  SS-9's, 
larger  holes? 
Dr.  Foster.  They  are  large  like  the  SS-9. 
Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what 
Is  going  in  those  holes?  You  say  you  think 
it  is  a  new  missile,  a  new  class  of  missile? 

Dr.  Foster.  I  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
missile.  We  don't  know.  My  personal  guess  is 
you  don't  dig  holes  anywhere  except  at  the 
beach  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  would  suspect  they 
are  putting  in  a  new  generation  of  large 
missiles. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Now  that  story  broke  when 
Senator  Jackson  announced  It  a  while  ago, 
and  I  know  Dr.  Teller,  you  have  been  saying 
there  is  too  much  secrecy  in  government. 
This  Is  a  prime  example  of  news  filtering  out 
through  various  sources. 
Dr.  Teller.  It  isn't. 
Mr.  Peterson.  It  Isn't? 
Dr.  Teller.  Actually  you  just  heard  a 
rather  definite  and  authoritative  statement 
on  an  Important  phase  of  Russian  arms.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laird 
and  others  have  spoken  of  and  told  the  truth 
In  these  Important  matters.  There  Is  a  lot 
more  about  which  we  are  not  even  talking. 
Now  I  am  convinced  that  the  Russians  are 
getting  ahead  of  us  rapidly.  I  don't  believe 
that  you  will  find  my  statement  credible,  and 
I  don't  believe  that  many  people  in  the  au- 
dience will  find  my  statement  credible.  And 
they  never  can  find  It  credible  because  bad 
news  Is  rarely  believed. 

We  have  to  back  up  this  news,  these  facts, 
and  as  complete  facts  as  ever  possible  so  that 
people  do  not  have  the  feeling  that  maybe  we 
are  holding  back  something.  There  are  limits 
to  what  can  be  done,  but  generally  It  Is 
only  through  openness  that  a  democracy 
can  be  properly  Informed.  A  dictatorship  can 
live  and  thrive  on  secrecy;  we  cannot. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Dr.  Foster,  do  you  find  Dr. 
Teller's  statement  credible? 

Dr.  Foster.  That  the  Soviets  have  more 
momentum  than  we?  Yes. 
Mr.  Peterson.  Even  going  beyond  that? 
Mr.  Bergman.  Are  we  telling  our  people  in 
office  what  Dr.  Teller  seems  to  me  to  be  say- 
ing, enough  about  Soviet  military  develop- 
ments and  enough  about  our  own  In  some 
cases? 

Dr.  Foster.  Let  me  answer  that  quickly, 
two  ways.  First  of  all.  President  Nixon  last 
January  started  a  program  through  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  to  make  sure  that 
the  American  people  would  know  everything 
we  can  possibly  let  them  know,  and  In  par- 
ticular to  make  siue  that  they  have  more 
knowledge  rather  than  less. 

Mr.  Bergman.  And  that  Is  why  Secretary 
Laird  deliberately  understates  the  threat? 
Dr.  Foster.  No. 

Second,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  just  recent  days  told  us:  You  are  not  going 
to  have  any  more  safes.  So  that  Is  going  to 
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put  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  classified  In- 
formation we  can  make  available. 

This  matter  of  how  much  information  you 
can  give  out  is  not  a  matter  to  be  just  Judged 
lightly.  We  live  in  an  aperx  society.  I  am 
gratefia  for  It.  This  free  and  open  society, 
however,  has  to  deal  with  a  closed  society. 
That  closed  society  enjoys  a  veil  of  secrecy 
that  It  considers  crucial  to  its  military  secu- 
rity. Behind  that  veil  of  secrecy  they  can  use 
our  information  to  start  new  progrcuns  of 
which  we  have  no  idea  for  several  years. 
When  we  announce  Information  about  our 
equipment,  we  are  then  giving  it  to  the 
American  people,  but  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing to  a  potential  adversary  to  nullify.  Then 
the  other  side  Is,  when  we  tell  our  people 
about  what  Is  going  on  on  the  other  side,  the 
other  side  can  take  actions  to  deny  us  in 
the  future  the  opportunity  to  get  such  in- 
formation. So  the  President,  Secretary 
Laird,  each  time,  make  a  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  decide  how  much  can  we  possibly 
give  to  the  American  people  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  American  security? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Dr.  Teller,  do  you  feel  we 
are  getting  enough?  You  are  saying  they  can 
give  us  more.  In  what  areas? 

Dr.  Teller.  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you. 
We  are  not  getting  enough,  and  as  long  as 
It  Is  clearly  stated  that  on  a  high  level  we 
decide  how  much  the  American  people  can 
know,  there  never  wUl  be  the  feeling  that 
the  Information  has  been  sufficient.  This  ad- 
ministration has  gone  much  farther  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  in  opening  up,  but  not  far 
enough. 

Furthermore,  in  nuclear  weapons,  of  which 
I  know  something,  where  we  had  great 
secrecy  the  Russians  are  ahead.  In  computers 
where  we  had  practically  no  secrecy,  we  are 
ahead.  There  Is  more  to  this  game  of  secrecy, 
more  to  this  endeavor  of  research  than — we 
tel  them  and  we  tell  our  people,  and  they  will 
know  the  same  thing.  There  is  the  practice, 
there  Is  the  ability  to  execute  an  open  society 
works  best  in  an  open  way. 
(Announcements.) 

Mr.  Bergman.  Dr.  Poster,  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  to  some  extent 
seem  to  be  losing  faith  in  the  Pentagon  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  what  has  been  called 
a  gold-plated  defense  system.  $40  million 
B-1  bombers,  $60  million  C-5  transport 
planes.  What  are  you  doing  about  that? 

Dr.  Foster.  Well,  In  the  first  place  It  seems 
to  me  clear  one  has  to  admit  prices  are  going 
up.  They  are  going  up  in  the  mUitary;  they 
are  going  up  on  the  civil  side.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  If  one  goes  over  the  last  40  years  In 
civil  aviation  and  40  years  in  mUitary  avia- 
tion, the  rate  of  growth  is  about  the  same. 
If  anything,  civil  transports  have  increased 
In  cost  faster  than  military. 

Nevertheless,  the  prices  are  up  and  the 
budgets  are  not  up  so,  therefore,  we  must  do 
something  to  limit  the  cost.  We  tu«  doing 
that.  We  have  made  a  major  effort  of  the 
last  three  years  to  concentrate  on  the  busi- 
ness of  cutting  down  any  unnecessary  cost  In 
any  major  weapons  system.  That  was  a  first- 
prlorlty  Item  for  Secretary  Laird  and  Secre- 
tary Packard  and  they  have  made  that  a  first 
priority  effort. 

Now,  the  consequence  of  that,  I  believe, 
is  to  introduce  a  number  of  practices.  These 
practices  have  to  be  introduced  slowly  be- 
cause you  can't  hit  every  weapons  system  at 
once.  I  believe  they  are  taking  effect.  We  are 
writing  different  kinds  of  contracts.  We  are 
doing  different  kinds  of  program  approaches. 
That  doesn't  mean  we  won't  make  mistakes. 
It  Is  a  big  business.  It  is  a  70-odd-blUlon 
dollar  business.  Maybe  we  are  98  per  cent 
perfect,  but  If  we  are  there  Is  stUl  a  billion 
or  two  that  could  be  called  waste  and  criti- 
cized. 
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Mr.  Bergman.  But  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  more  F-111  or  C-5  and  -6  billion  doUar 
mistakes. 

Dr.  Foster.  We  won't  have  any  F-llls  or 
C-68,  but  we  may  have  mistakes.  You  can't 
guarantee  we  won't  have  mistakes.  It  isnt 
as  If  we  are  doing  something  that  has  been 
done  before.  This  is  new. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Dr.  Teller.  I  just  wonder  In 
saying  that  the  Russians  are  getting  so  far 
ahead  of  us  and  we  should  do  things  are  you 
thinking  in  terms,  do  we  have  to  match  them 
weapon  for  weapon?  How  do  we  do  this? 

Dr.  Teller.  We  can't.  We  are  not  in  an  arms 
race.  We  are  not  in  a  race  concerning  an  ob- 
ject which  you  can  recognize  and  replicate. 
We  are  In  a  race  of  technology.  We  are  trying 
to  do,  as  Johnny  just  said,  new  things,  and 
if.  In  doing  new  things,  if  we  won't  make  mis- 
takes, we  won't  do  anything.  When  you  try  to 
Invent,  you  make  mistakes  and  my  greatest 
worry  is  not  money,  great  as  though  the  worry 
about  money  Is.  It  is  a  terrible  worry.  My 
greatest  worry  is  people.  The  Russians  are 
working  toward  more  technology.  Our  young 
people  and  even  others  are  becoming 
romantic  against  technology.  We  don't  edu- 
cate the  technologists  any  more.  If  we  don't 
have  the  brains,  the  wUllng  brains,  the  able 
brains,  no  amount  of  money  Is  going  to  ball 
us  out. 
Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  how  do  you  get  It? 
Dr.  Teller.  That  I  can  answer  very  shortly. 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bergman.  You  are  both  saying  the  same 
thing  really,  I  think,  that  It  Isn't  an  arms 
race  any  more;  it  is  a  technology  race,  and  It 
Is  really  a  "people"  race.  As  you  put  It 
earlier,  the  Russians  are  turning  out  twice  as 
many  scientists  and  engineers  as  we  are. 

Dr.  Foster.  In  my  view  It  is  not  a  race  we 
can  afford  to  lose.  In  the  technology  business, 
as  far  as  national  defense  Is  concerned,  you 
can't  settle  for  parity.  You  have  to  have 
superiority.  That  superiority  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  veil  of 
secrecy  that  surrounds  our  potential  adver- 
saries. 

Mr.  Bergman.  So  we  have  fooled  ourselves 
with  a  lot  of  terms  such  as  "parity"  and  "suf- 
ficiency." 

Dr.  Foster.  In  the  technological  game  as 
regards  preparing  for  national  security  there 
is  no  substitute  for  superiority  and  the  long- 
est lead  elements  in  providing  for  technolo- 
gical superiority  for  the  United  States  In  the 
futtire  is  people. 

Dr.  Telleb.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that,  I 
don't  know  what  superiority  Is.  I  doubt  that 
we  can  get  it.  In  research.  In  Idea,  there  are 
no  comparable  qualities.  We  must  get  ahead; 
not  necessarily  ahead  of  the  Russians,  but 
ahead  of  where  we  haive  been.  We  cannot 
stand  still  and  cannot  win.  We  cannot  even 
be  safe  unless  we  put  on  a  big  Intellectual 
effort,  unless  we  know  that  this  is  something 
that  we  are  doing  for  freedom  everywhere, 
and  unless  we  are  doing  it  together  with 
other  free  people  and  not  just  for  our  local 
interests,  and  if  there  is  an  answer  to  your 
question,  how  can  we  get  more  brains,  the 
answer  la,  we  must  be  able  to  inspire  people 
and  we  must  realize  that  we  have  in  this 
country  a  few  little  things  like  free  speech 
for  which  It  is  worth  while  at  least  to 
work,  to  thing,  to  develop  new  things. 

Mr.  Bergman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Teller,  Thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  being  with  \is  on  Issues 
and  Answers. 

(Next  week:  Ambassador  L.  K.  Jha  of  India 
and  Ambassador  Raza  of  Pakistan.) 
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SUMMARY 

The  principal  points  In  the  acoocnpanylng 
Statement  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  > 
The  Converging  Trends. — The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  Indicates  a  slgniacant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  military  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  In  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.'  These  trends  include:  (i)  the 
growing  Soviet  superiority  in  ICBM's;  (11) 
the  Soviet  commitment  of  g^reater  resources 
than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons,  with  the  continued  deploy- 
ment thereof;  (ill)  the  poselbUity  that  pres- 
ent U.S.  technological  superiority  will  be  lost 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  (iv)  the  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  pre- 
emptive flrst-strlke  capability;  (v)  the 
rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval  oapabUlty; 
and  (vl)  the  mounting  hostility  of  segments 
of  the  public  towards  the  military,  the  de- 
fense establishment  and  "the  military-in- 
dustrial complex."  without  due  recognition 
that  sustained  Irresponsible  criticism  could 
undermine  and  weaken  the  only  forces  which 
provide  security  for  the  U.S. 

A  Second-Rate  Power.— U  these  observable 
trends  continue  the  U.S.  will  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate power  incapable  of  assuring  the  fu- 
ture security  and  freedom  of  Its  people. 
Neither  the  facte  ooncerning  these  trends 
nor  the  ultimate  danger  Is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part 
remains  vminformed  and  hence  apathetic. 
A  Soviet  World  Order. — Since  World  War 
n  a  degree  of  world  order  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  dominance  of  U.S.  strategic 
military  strength.  This  American  preserved 
world  order  is  now  disintegrating,  as  doubts 
arise  as  to  our  will  and  strength  to  preserve 
It.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  envisions  a  new  era  which  It  will 
dominate,  employing  superior  military  power 
and  the  threat  of  its  use  to  achieve  long- 
oberished  political,  econcnnic  and  even  mili- 
tary objectives. 

The  End  of  U.S.  SupeHority. — In  a  dra- 
matic shift  In  the  balance  of  power,  largely 
unnoticed  by  the  public,  the  quarter  cen- 
tiu-y  of  clear  U.S.  strategic  superiority  has 
ended.  The  Soviet  Union  has  moved  slgnlfl- 
cantly  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  ICBM's. 
the  principal  weapons  system  of  the  nuclear 
age.  The  U.S.  retains,  for  the  time  being,  a 
substantial  edge  in  the  smaller,  short-range 
SLBM's  launched  from  Polaris  submarines. 
Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  major  submarine 
construction  program  which  by  1973-74  could 
nullify  this  advantage.  The  U.S.  subsonic 
B-62  bomber  force  still  outnumbers  the  So- 
viet strategic  bombers  by  a  three  to  one  mar- 
gin, but  both  nations  recognize  the  relatively 
obsolete  character  of  this  weapcns  system. 

There  are,  of  cotu-se.  other  elements  in  the 
eq\mtlon  of  strategic  military  power.  In  some 
of  these — such  as  MIRV  and  Poseidon — the 
U.S.  is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  others — 
such  as  strategic  deferwe  against  missiles 
(ABM"s)  and  against  bomber  attack — the  So- 
viets are  significantly  ahead. 

But  however  one  may  view  the  balancing, 
no  Informed  person  now  denies  that  the  pe- 
riod of  clear  U.S.  superiority  has  ended.  The 
Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  force  alone  is  capable  of 
delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear  war- 
heads several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 

A  Soviet  First-strike  Capability. — Our 
planners  In  the  eo's  assumed  that  if  both 
superpowers  had  an  adequate  retaliatory  ca- 
pability neither  would  prepare  for  or  risk 
a  first  strike.  The  evidence  Is  now  reasonably 
conclusive  that  the  Soviet  Union,  rejecting 
this  aasiunptlon,  is  deploying  strategic  weap- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ona  systems  designed  fw  a  first-strike  c^m- 
billty.  This  evidence  includes:  (1)  the  con- 
tinued Soviet  production  and  deployment  of 
ICBM's  after  having  attained  a  clear  niunert- 
cal  and  megatonnage  advantage;  (U)  the 
emphasis  on  SS-9's  designed  as  coimter-force 
weapons  capable  of  destroying  U.S.  hardened 
missile  sUos;  (iU)  the  development  of  MRV 
with  warheads  also  designed  as  counter-force 
weapons,  and  of  MIRV  by  1971-72;  (Iv)  the 
development  of  a  fractional  orbital  missile 
which  significantly  minimizes  warning  time; 
(V)  the  construction  of  a  Y-class  atomic 
powered  submarine  8LBM  launching  fleet 
capable,  with  no  effective  warning,  of  de- 
stroying our  national  command  centers  and 
much  of  oiu-  B-62  bomber  force;  and  (vl) 
the  continued  Soviet  emphasis  on  strategic 
defense  systems  against  both  missiles  and 
bombers — an  emphasis  without  parallel  In 
this  country. 

The  characteristics  of  these  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems,  which  the  Soviets 
continue  to  expand,  are  consistent  only  with 
a  preemptive  strike  capabUity.  Such  a  weap- 
ons mix  and  volume  are  not  required  for 
effective  retaliation. 

A  Challenging  Soviet  Navy. — The  Soviet 
navy,  modern  and  rapidly  expanding,  is  now 
chaUenglng  U.S.  naval  superiority  in  every 
category  except  aircraft  carriers.  The  Soviet 
naval  buildup  is  a  major  element  In  the 
shifting  balance  of  military  power. 

Retreat  from  the  Threat  of  the  70's.— 
The  situation  which  our  country  faces  Is 
without  precedent.  As  we  enter  the  70'8,  the 
strategy  of  American  superiority  has  given 
way  to  the  concept  of  deterrence  by  main- 
taining an  assured  retaliatory  capabUlty.  But 
there  is  no  longer  any  certainty  that  our 
nuclear  deterrent  will  remain  credible  to  a 
Soviet  Union  which  apparently  seeks  a  pre- 
emptive strike  capabUlty,  and  which  is  mov- 
ing rapidly  into  the  role  of  the  world's  domi- 
nant military  power.  Red  China,  bitterly  hoe- 
tile  to  the  U.S.,  also  is  acquiring  a  significant 
ICBM  capabUity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  70'8  neither  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  nor  the  lives  and  freedom  of  Its 
citizens  will  be  secxire. 

Yet,  many  of  our  most  Influential  citizens 
respond  to  this  unprecedented  national  perU, 
not  by  a  renewed  determination  to  assiire  an 
adequate  national  defense,  but  rather  by 
demands  for  further  curtaUment  of  defense 
measures  which  can  only  increase  the  perU. 
Cutback  In  Defense  Spending. — Although 
the  President  has  submitted  for  FY  1971  a 
"bare  bones"  defense  budget,  reflecting  the 
largest  single  cutback  since  the  Korean  War, 
public  and  political  pressiu-es  are  mounting 
for  even  more  drastic  reductions.  As  U.S. 
defense  spending  goes  down,  the  trend  of 
spending  by  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
steadUy  upward.  Its  total  mUitary  funding 
about  equals  that  of  the  U.S.,  although  its 
gross  national  product  Is  barely  half  that  of 
this  country.  The  mU  of  Soviet  spending  U 
especially  meaningful.  Without  the  drain  of 
a  Vietnam  War  or  public  pressures  to  ciu"- 
taU  defense  funding,  Soviet  expenditiu-es 
in  dollar  equivalents  on  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  slgnlflcanUy  exceed 
those  of  the  U.S. 

Threat  to  Technological  Superiority. — U.S. 
qualitative  superiority  in  weapons,  due  to  its 
advanced  technology,  has  afforded  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  past  years.  This  advan- 
tage is  now  being  eroded  away,  as  the  U.S. 
falls  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  support 
of  R&D  and  in  the  training  of  scientists  and 
engineers.  There  is  an  ever  present  risk  of 
disastrous  technological  surprise  in  major 
weaponry  where  an  open  society  Is  In  com- 
petition with  a  closed  Communist  society.  We 
are  neglecting,  by  Inadequate  support  and 
planning,  to  minimize  this  risk. 
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Negotiations — Trap      or      Opportunity? 

Since  the  end  of  Wtn-ld  War  n  repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  to  negoti- 
ate limitations  on  the  "arms  race."  Negotia- 
tions for  sound  enforceable  limitations 
should  be  continued  and  hopes  are  now  high 
for  the  success  of  the  current  SALT  talks. 
But  the  total  experience  of  negotiating  with 
Communist  nations  suggests  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  the  need  for  the  most  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  possible  consequences  of  any  pro- 
posed terms.  Not  only  Is  the  seciulty  of  this 
country  at  stake,  but  it  is  possible  that  a 
limitations  agreement  as  to  strategic  weap- 
ons could  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the 
U.S.  as  a  strategic  power,  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  relatively  free  to  em- 
ploy their  superior  tactical  capabUiUes 
wherever  this  seems  advantageous. 

Hostility  Towards  the  Military.— At  this 
critical  time,  when  the  balance  of  mUitary 
power  is  shifting,  it  is  uniquely  unfortunate 
that  public  hostUlty  toward  national  defense 
and  the  military  is  at  an  unprecedented  level. 
This  attitude  reflects  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion  from  honest  pacifists  and  dissenters 
over  Southeast  Asia  to  New  Leftist  revolu- 
tionaries. But  the  base  is  sufficiently  broad, 
and  the  voices  supporting  various  aspects  of 
It  sufficiently  powerful,  to  have  a  profound- 
ly adverse  effect  upon  almost  every  aspect  of 
national  defense.  In  a  democracy,  national 
defense  suffers  when  there  is  inadequate  pub- 
lic understanding  and  support.  It  may  be 
fataUy  imdermlned  when  a  signiflcant  seg- 
ment of  public  opinion  u  not  merely  nega- 
tive but  irresponsibly  hostUe. 

A  Viable  National  Strategy. — ^Unless  the 
American  people  wish  to  accept  irrevocably 
the  status  of  a  second-rate  power — with  aU 
of  the  probable  consequences — the  only 
viable  national  strategy  is  to  regain  and  re- 
tain a  clearly  superior  strategic  capabUity. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the 
trends  identified  above,  and  by  eschewing 
agreements  which  freeze  the  U.S.  into  a  sec- 
ond-rate status.  The  margin  of  our  overaU 
strategic  strength  must  be  sufflclent  to  con- 
vince the  most  reckless  aggressor  that,  even 
after  a  surprise  first  strike,  the  capabUity  to 
retaliate  wUl  in  fact  survive  and  be  adequate 
to  impose  unacceptable  destruction  on  the 
aggressor  nation.  This  course  of  action  Is  not 
Incompatible  with  continued  negotiations  for 
arms  limitations.  Indeed.  It  wUl  signlflcantly 
enhance  the  chances  of  negotiations  being 
genuinely  fruitful  without  constituting  a 
trap. 

The  Consequences  of  Second-Rate  Sta- 
tus.— Basic  Communist  dogma  contemplates 
the  employment — over  such  time  spans  as 
may  be  necessary — of  the  entire  arsenal  of 
pressures  against  the  U.&.  as  the  strongest 
democratic  power.  Despite  discord  among 
Communist  states,  there  has  been  no  amelio- 
ration of  this  doctrinal  goal.  Throughout  the 
past  quarter  century,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  reUtlvely  weak  strategically,  it  precip- 
itated or  supported  crisis  upon  crisis — direct- 
ly or  through  puppets  and  satellites — de- 
signed to  extend  its  influence  and  to  create 
disarray  within  the  U.S.  and  the  Free  World. 

It  is  irrational  to  think,  with  the  balance 
of  mUitary  p>ower  shifting  in  its  favor,  that 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  be  less 
hostUe,  disruptive  and  imperialistic. 

The  consequences  of  being  second  rate, 
even  If  national  survival  is  not  threatened, 
could  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  most 
vital  diplomatic  and  economic  interests  of 
this  country. 

Weakness — The  Gravest  Threat  to  Peace. — 
The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unUateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded 
history  of  mankind  is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary.  Among  the  great  nations,  only  the 
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strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  Its 
mUltary  capabUity  and  its  wUl — could  be  the 
gravest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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FOOTNOTES 

>This  Summary  Is  necessarUy  Incomplete 
and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  full 
statement  for  the  views  of  the  authors. 

•The  principal  threat  to  UB.  security  for 
the  70's  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  paper 
Is  addressed  prlmarUy  to  that  threat.  By  the 
late  70's  and  beyond,  the  most  menacing 
country  in  the  world  may  be  Red  China. 


SINO-€OVIET  RELATIONS:  THE 
VIEW  FROM  MOSCOW 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  traveling  to  mainland 
China  in  less  than  2  weeks.  This  visit  Is 
of  Intense  Interest  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  is  likely  to  have  an  impact  on  Sino- 
Sovlet  relations. 

John  R.  Thomas  of  the  Research 
Analysis  Corp.  has  written  a  fine  article 
examining  the  present  state  of  Sino-So- 
viet  relations.  He  notes  in  closing  that — 

The  extreme  Soviet  perception  ...  of  a  pos- 
sible need  lUtlmately  to  deal  with  China  by 
force  is  what  has  made  China  the  number 
one  problem  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  today. 

I  recommend  his  article,  from  the  Oc- 
tober 1971  issue  of  Current  History,  to  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 

SiNO-SoviET  Relations:  The  View 
From  Moscow 
(By  John  R.  Thomas) 
The  Soviet  Union's  deteriorating  relations 
with  Communist  China  have  transformed 
these  relations  into  the  number  one  problem 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy  today.  This  develop- 
ment has  been  made  more  evident  in  the 
Soviet  view  by  the  contrasting  behavior  of 
the  other  major  rivals  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Under  the  pressures  generated  by  the  war  In 
Vietnam  the  United  States  is  currently  re- 
ducing its  presence  abroad,  thus  further 
minimizing  the  chances  for  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  moreover,  the  tTnited 
States  is  Involved  in  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  such  critical  Issues  as 
strategic  arms  limitation  looking  toward  a 
possible  modus  Vivendi,  at  least  in  the  mUi- 
tary field.  West  Germany  Is  currently  en- 
gaged in  a  conciliatory  approach  to  the  So- 
viet Union  under  OstpoUtik,  her  new  Eastern 
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policy.  And  Japan  is  not  actively  challenging 
the  Soviet  Union  at  present,  although  her 
potential  for  doing  so  is  great. 

Only  Communist  China  has  persistently 
been  pursuing  her  chaUenge  to  Soviet  inter- 
ests since  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  erupted  in 
the  early  1960's.  Indeed,  China  escalated 
her  ChaUenge  to  the  level  of  openly  acknowl- 
edged armed  clashes  at  regimental  or  higher 
strength  in  1969.  These  clashes  dramatically 
symbolize  the  dimensions  of  China's  chal- 
lenge: since  World  War  n  no  other  country, 
including  the  United  States  at  the  height  of 
the  cold  war,  has  pushed  its  differences  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  point  of  open  force. 
This  Chinese  chaUenge  has  come  at  a  time 
when  Soviet  mUitary  power  has  grown  to 
near  parity  with  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber one  military  power  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  from  an  ideological  viewpoint  it 
is  ironic  that  the  only  post-World  War  n 
military  clashes  directly  Involving  Soviet 
forces  have  been  with  China,  a  one-time 
Communist  ally.  This  development  has  pro- 
foundly shaken  the  faith  of  "the  true  be- 
lievers." According  to  Marxist-Leninist  Ide- 
ology, internecine  war  coiUd  occur  only 
within  the  capitalist  world,  torn  asunder  by 
internal  contradictions  suid  deadly  rivalries; 
the  Communist  world  was  allegedly  immune 
to  such  strife  because  it  was  united  by  a  com- 
mon ideology. 

As  the  Soviet  leadership  now  appraises  its 
dispute  with  China  against  this  backgrovuid, 
it  finds  paradoxically  that  the  recent  tre- 
mendous growth  of  Soviet  military  power  has 
at  the  same  time  been  accompanied  by  a 
weakening  in  the  Soviet  political  position  vis- 
a-vis China.  This  has  further  deepened 
Soviet  concern.  In  comparison  with  their 
optimistic  perceptions  in  the  1960's,  the  So- 
viets now  find  themselves  driven  to  the  view 
that  China  may  be  a  permanent  threat  on 
Soviet  borders  in  Asia  and  a  permanent  rival 
elsewhere.  This  Judgment  contrasts  with  the 
earlier  expressed  Soviet  view  that  "sober" 
non-Maoist  elements,  presumably  centered 
around  the  so-called  pragmatists  headed  by 
Premier  Chou  En-lai,  would  prevail  over 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung,  correct  Ills  errors, 
and  restore  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action 
that  seemingly  obtained  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  Slno-Soviet  alliance.  This  Soviet 
hope,  however,  has  been  shattered  by  the  out- 
come of  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution:  this 
upheaval  surfaced  the  number  one  pragma- 
tlst,  Premier  Chou,  as  a  major  formulator,  as 
weU  as  the  chief  executor,  of  current  Chinese 
policy;  yet  this  development  produced  no 
basic  change  in  China's  deep-seated  hostUity 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  anything,  the  Chou- 
led  pragmatists  are  now  perceived  by  Soviet 
leaders  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  seem- 
ingly more  fanatic  Maoist  ideological  purists 
who  were  in  command  of  China's  poUcy  at 
the  height  of  the  CvUtural  Revolution.  At 
least  these  Maoist  adherents  created  internal 
disarray  that  sappted  China's  strength  and 
diverted  her  attention  from  single-mlndedly 
pursuing  her  hostUity. 

The  Soviet  loss  of  hoi>e  for  reversal  of  the 
viriUently  hostUe  anti-Soviet  policy  by  prag- 
matists like  Chou  was  reflected  at  the  24th 
Party  Congress  held  earlier  this  year ;  China's 
hostUity  was  no  longer  attributed  solely  to 
"Mao  and  his  clique,"  as  was  the  case  earlier, 
but  to  the  Chinese  leadership  as  a  whole.' 
At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  perception  of  a 
fundamentally  hostUe  China,  more  danger- 
ous because  she  is  now  led  by  the  pragmatlst 


'The  Resolution  of  the  24th  Party  Con- 
gress, which  approved  Brezhnev's  policies, 
spoke  only  of  the  enmity  of  "the  Chinese 
leaders";  it  did  not  mention  Mao  or  his  fol- 
lowers. See  also  the  article  by  Adam  Ulam 
in  this  issue. 
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Chou,  was  reflected  at  the  24th  Congress. 
Premier  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  forced  to  aban- 
don an  ideological  context  and  bluntly  to 
assert  in  traditional  power  terms  the  Soviet 
determination  to  defend  Soviet  national  in- 
terests at  all  costs  against  any  Chinese  en- 
croachment; he  did  so  despite  reported  pres- 
sures by  non-Soviet  parties  to  keep  the  China 
issue  out  of  the  proceedings.  Brezhnev's  as- 
sessment was  reinforced  by  Marshal  A.  A. 
Orechko,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister,  who 
grimly  declared  that  any  aggressor  who  vio- 
lated Soviet  borders  would  be  severely  pun- 
ished. Since  only  the  Chinese  have  deliber- 
ately and  massively  violated  Soviet-conceived 
borders  in  the  post-World  War  n  period, 
Orecbko's  warning  had  oiUy  one  Intended 
foe  in  mind. 

The  fact  that  both  Brezhnev  and  Orechko 
had  to  make  their  harsh  Judgments  this 
year,  several  years  after  the  Great  CiUtural 
Revolution  came  to  an  end,  and  after  Chou, 
the  pragmatlst,  began  to  govern  China  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  (a  period  during  which 
the  Ussuri  River  clashes  nevertheless  occur- 
red) indicates  a  Soviet  estimate  that  no  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
China  threat  has  taken  place  or  is  likely 
to  occ\ir  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  the 
threat  may  grow  because,  with  the  end  of 
the  internal  disruption  caused  by  the  CiU- 
tural Revolution  and  with  the  pragmatists 
once  more  in  conunand,  the  Chinese  wiU  be 
able  more  effectively  to  husband  and  use 
their  resources  in  order  to  pursue  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviets  single-mlndedly. 

This  underlies  Moscow's  concern  as  it  looks 
at  its  weakened  political  position  today  vls- 
a-vls  China  both  inside  and  outside  the  Com- 
munist world.  Within  the  Communist  world, 
the  24th  Party  Congress  revealed  that  the 
Soviets  could  not  muster  siifflclent  support  of 
the  foreign  parties  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing even  for  verbal  condemnation  of  China 
for  her  actions  in  "splitting"  the  unity  of  the 
Communist  world  and  further  undermining 
Soviet  authority.  Some  key  parties,  includ- 
ing the  heretofore  docile  French  and  East 
German  parties,  pointedly  passed  over  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations  in  sUence  even  as  Soviet 
speakers  from  Brezhnev  down  urgently 
hinted  at  the  need  to  condemn  the  Chinese. 
Other  key  parties,  such  as  Italy's  and  Ru- 
mania's, failed  to  follow  the  Soviet  lead  or 
remained  silent,  and  also  argued  explicitly 
for  the  right  of  each  party  to  follow  an  In- 
dependent path  and  argued  against  imposi- 
tion by  any  party  of  Its  views  on  another 
party.  This  was  a  clear  reference  to  the  Soviet 
action  against  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  and 
to  any  potential  action  against  China.  This 
brought  home  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  de- 
terioration in  its  position  within  the  Com- 
munist world :  in  the  early  1960*8  the  Soviets 
could  consider,  and  actually  maneuvered 
behind  the  scenes  for,  "the  expulsion"  of 
China  from  the  Communist  ranks. 

The  Soviet  p>oUtical  position  vis-a-vis 
China  has  also  deteriorated  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world  with  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
effort  to  isolate  China.  At  its  peak,  this  ef- 
fort was  represented  by  the  Soviet  attempt 
to  mobilize  the  Asian  community  of  nations 
for  a  containment  of  China  through  Brezh- 
nev's proposal — made  In  June,  1969,  shortly 
after  the  Ussuri  River  clashes — ^for  a  collec- 
tive security  agreement  in  Asia.  But  this 
Soviet  containment  effort  has  failed  as  China 
has  resumed  her  old  ties  and  developed  new 
relationships. 

Most  important,  through  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy and  the  projected  visit  of  President 
Richard  Nixon,  China  has  established  the 
basis  for  a  major  breakthrough  to  the  United 
States,  thus  fueling  Soviet  concern  over  pos- 
sible United  States-Chinese  "collusion."  a 
possibility  which  the  Soviets  have  sought  to 
forestall   since   the   eruption    of   the   Slno- 
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Soviet  dispute.  By  mellowing  her  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States,  In  the  Soviet  view, 
China  U  on  the  road  to  removing  the  two- 
front  politico-military  threat  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  moreover, 
to  the  degree  that  United  States-Chinese 
relations  Improve.  Peking  will  be  able  to  de- 
vote even  greater  attention  to  challenging 
the  Soviets  on  the  northern  front.  The 
Soviets  will  then  lose  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  the  earlier  Maoist  strategic 
"madness"  of  simultaneous  hostility  toward 
the  two  superpowers. 

Then,  too,  the  potential  Slno-Unlted 
States  rapprochement  represents  a  severe 
blow  to  Soviet  ezpeotatlons.  The  shift  in 
United  States  attitudes  toward  China  with 
the  latter's  encouragement  signifies.  In  So- 
viet eyes,  a  United  States  choice  of  a  power 
balance  approach  (favoring  a  weaker  China 
against  a  stronger  Soviet  Union)  Instead  of 
a  cultural/racial  approach  which  would  call 
for  the  United  States  to  Join  the  Soviet 
Union  In  containing  the  "yellow  peril." 
Soviet  spokesmen  have  hinted  from  time  to 
time  about  making  common  cause  with  the 
United  States  against  China,  although  they 
have  never  put  the  issue  In  cultural/racial 
terms. 

The  Soviet  Union's  poeition  has  been 
weakened  not  only  by  the  Chinese  emerg- 
ence from  Isolation  and  by  China's  new  pol- 
icy of  laying  the  groundwork  for  eliminating 
the  second  front  poeed  by  the  United  States 
but  also  by  a  Chinese  political  offensive  de- 
signed In  turn  to  set  up  a  second  front 
against  the  Soviets  themselves  in  the  West. 
The  most  important  part  of  this  move  Is 
China's  renewed  effort  to  Instigate  or  capi- 
talize on  dlssidence  and  deviation  in  East 
Europe,  the  most  critical  area  of  Soviet  con- 
cern outside  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  Until 
recently,  Albania  was  the  lonely  Chinese  out- 
poet  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Soviets. 
Now,  however,  China  Is  dealing  extensively 
with  Rumania  and  even  with  Yugoslavia,  the 
latter  long  bitterly  assailed  by  Peking  for 
"revisionism."  For  example,  high-level  Ru- 
manian and  Yugoslav  officials,  including 
Rumania's  party  leader,  Nlcolae  Ceausescu, 
and  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  have 
made  visits  to  Peking  in  1971. 

This  expansion  of  China's  activities  In 
East  Europe  is  encouraging  and  lajrlng  the 
foundation  for  an  Informal  Balkan-t3rpe  al- 
liance which  the  Soviets  have  always  op- 
posed. (As  far  back  as  1948.  Stalin  vetoed  a 
Balkan  Federation.)  These  developments  add 
to  Soviet  concern  because  they  fuel  the 
negative  and  cumulative  effects  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute  on  the  Soviet  p>osltlon  in  East 
E^irope.  By  surfacing  her  differences  with  the 
Soviets  and  distracting  the  Sovleit  Union  in 
the  east.  China  has  given  the  East  European 
nations  greater  room  for  maneuver  against 
total  Soviet  domination  in  the  west.  At  the 
same  time,  many  major  Issues  in  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  dispute  have  their  counterparts  ex- 
plicitly or  Implicitly  In  Soviet-East  Euro- 
pean relations.  These  Issues  relate  to  terri- 
torial claims,  the  political  Independence  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  members, 
and  their  possession  or  sharing  of  nuclear 
missile  capabilities.  On  each  of  these  issues, 
China  has  implicitly  or  explicitly  tried  to 
Incite  the  treaty  members  to  air  their  griev- 
ances against  or  assert  theUr  Independence 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  with  regard  to  the  territorial  issue, 
ttie  Chinese  have  scored  with  the  point  that 
the  Soviet  Union  occupies  not  only  former 
Chinese  lands  but  also  territory  that  once 
belonged  to  the  treaty  members,  viz..  Poland's 
eastern  lands,  the  Czechs'  sub-Carpathla, 
Rumania's  Bessarabia,  Germany's  East  Prus- 
sia. As  far  back  as  1964,  Mao  called  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  the  treaty  members  by 
explicitly  listing  their  claims  along  with 
China's  own.  While  only  Rumania  has  re- 
sponded openly  by  surfacing  the  historical 
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record  of  her  possession  of  Bessarabia,  other 
treaty  members  undoubtedly  share  Ru- 
mania's attitude  about  the  lands  loet  to  the 
Soviets. 

In  this  context,  the  Chinese  have  stirred 
up  one  major  concern  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  particularly  affects  its  relations  with 
East  Europe.  By  referring  to  Germany 
among  those  wronged  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  has  resurrected  Soviet  concern  over  a 
two-front  threat  In  the  form  of  Sino- 
German  collusion.  This  has  been  reflected  In 
Soviet  denunciation  of  West  Germany  and 
China  as  allies  with  territorial  designs 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  Increase 
in  West  German-Chinese  economic  ties 
(trade,  steel  consortium  and  so  on)  as  well 
as  reported  West  German-Chinese  political 
contacts  (including  those  by  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  currently  ruling  Social  Demo- 
cratic party)  have  served  to  feed  Soviet  pho- 
bia. While  open  expressions  of  Soviet  concern 
have  been  toned  down  since  West  German 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's  accession  to  power, 
they  have  not  been  silenced.  Moreover,  even 
if  Brandt's  Intentions  are  well  meant — and 
this  Is  not  accepted  by  all  Soviet  leaders, 
particularly  the  military — there  la  a  Soviet 
Judgment  that  his  domestic  position  is  so 
precarious  that  liostUe  antl-Sovlet  forces 
(particularly  in  the  Christian  Democratic 
party  which,  as  the  largest  party  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament,  has  been  gaining  electoral 
strength  against  Brandt)  are  likely  to  make 
a  comeback  and  to  act  on  parallel  or  co- 
ordinated policies  with  China. 

To  be  sure,  so  far  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
plicitly interpreted  the  alleged  Slno-German 
collusion  to  apply  to  West  Germany  and 
China,  even  though  In  his  enumeration  of 
territorial  claims  against  the  Soviets  Mao  was 
deliberately  ambiguous  as  to  whether  he  was 
referring  to  West  or  East  Germany.  But  if 
their  private  reaction  to  all  Germans  are  any 
indication,  the  Soviets  do  not  exclude  East 
German  hostility  if  the  clrcimistancee — such 
as  the  departure  of  Soviet  divisions  from 
East  German  soil — permit  it.>  In  any  case, 
any  West  and  East  German  rapproachment 
would,  in  the  face  of  continuing  Sino-Sovlet 
dispute,  serve  to  reinforce  Soviet  apprehen- 
sion about  the  territorial  status  quo  In 
East  Europe. 

Beyond  the  territorial  question.  East  Eu- 
rope has  been  affected  by  China's  challenge 
of  the  Soviet  leadership  in  defining  the  gen- 
eral line  and  strategy  of  the  Communist 
movement.  Peking  may  itself  aspire  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Communist  world.  Al- 
though East  European  parties  would  oppose 
this  as  well  as  the  strategy  proposed  by 
China,  they  nevertheless  share  with  China 
her  goal  of  reducing  the  Soviet  Union's  abil- 
ity to  dominate  them  and  to  dictate  their 
"road  to  socialism." 

In  the  national  security  field,  the  Chinese 
have  challenged  the  credibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  deterrent  in  defending  the 
Commimlst  world's  interests  since  it  has 
failed,  in  the  Chinese  view,  to  protect  their 
interests.  The  Chinese  view  was  asserted  in 
the  wake  of  an  earlier  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
missile  breakthrough  in  1957,  symbolized  by 
their  slogan  of  "the  East  Wind  prevailing 
over  the  West."  In  operational  terms,  as  far 
as  China  was  concerned,  this  slogan  im- 
plied that  the  Soviet  nuclear-missile  monop- 
oly in  the  Communist  world  was  available 
to  advance  the  interests  of  other  Com- 
munist states  or  to  defend  them  against 
an  "imperialist"  attack.  As  far  as  Peking  is 
concerned,  the  Soviets  have  faUed  on  both 
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*  East  Germany's  former  party  boss  Walter 
Ulbrlcht  was  bitter  after  the  Soviets  forced 
his  removal  this  year;  others  undoubtedly 
share  his  views  about  the  heavy  Soviet  hand. 
The  Chinese  capitalized  on  this  feeling  in 
the  early  1960's  and  the  Soviets  are  con- 
cerned that  this  could  happen  again. 


counts,  as  reflected  in  their  failure  to 
back  China  in  the  1968  offshore  islands 
crisis. 

The  Chinese  have  raised  doubts  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  reliability  not  only  in  their 
promotion  of  China's  Interests  in  the  Taiwan 
Straits  and  not  her  survival),  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  more  Important  situation  of 
North  Vietnam.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
war.  the  Chinese  noted  for  East  European 
consumption  that  the  United  States  was 
bombing  North  Vietnam  at  will  despite  earlier 
Soviet  pledges  of  the  inviolability  of  this 
Communist  ally's  territorial  Integrity. 

By  qiiestionlng  Soviet  reliability,  the  Chi- 
nese have   raised   doubts   among  the  treaty 
members  about  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
might  not  behave  toward  them  as  it  has  be- 
haved toward  North  Vietnam,  i.e.,  fail  to  use 
all  means  at  Its  command  to  defend  them 
against  an  external  attack.  In  effect,  China 
has  raised  the  question  in  East  Europe  of 
whether  the  Soviet  nuclear  missile  capabili- 
ties would  be  used  for  anything  except  the 
direct  defense  of  the  Soviet  homeland.  But 
even  if  East  Europe  is  confident  about  a  So- 
viet response  to  any  United  States  or  West 
European    mUitary   action   against   a   treaty 
member,  China  has  undoubtedly  created  anx- 
iety among  some  treaty  members  about  So- 
viet reliability  in  situations  short  of  conflict, 
i.e.,  whether  their  Interests  might  not  be  sold 
out  by  some  overriding  Soviet  expediency. 
For  example,  to  forestall  West  Germany's  re- 
surgence or  to  entice  her  from  the  West,  the 
Soviets  might  deal  with  West  Germany  over 
East  Europe's  head   (as  they  have  done  in 
the   past).   Consequently,   East   Europe   un- 
doubtedly feels  it  should  have  a  finger  on 
nuclear  missile  capabilities  in  order  not  to 
leave  it  helpless  in  the  face  of  any  future 
Soviet-German   arrangements.    (In   addition 
to  demanding  the  rotation  of  the  conunand 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Forces,  now  exclusively  in 
Soviet  hands,  the  Rumanians  have  report- 
edly raised  the  question  of  nuclear  sharing, 
clearly  without  success  to  date.)  It  would  be 
surprising  Indeed  If  the  Soviets  granted  a 
nuclear  role  to  any  East  European  country. 
Yet  any  current  or  future  Soviet  reluctance 
would  seem  to  validate  Chinese  arguments 
against  relying  on  the  Soviet  nuclear  deter- 
rent and  would  add  to  the  Soviet  "credibility 
gap." 

Because  the  East  European-Soviet  Issues 
are  related  to  the  broader  context  of  Slno- 
Sovlet  relations  and  because  they  are  subject 
to  Chinese  exploitation,  much  to  Soviet  cha- 
grin, their  resolution  Is  dependent  on  more 
overriding  Issues  in  the  Sino-Sovlet  dialogue. 
But  this  dispute  seems  further  from  resolu- 
tion than  ever. 

Thxrs  the  time  has  long  passed  when  the 
Soviets  would  help  China  increase  her  nu- 
clear missile  arsenal  so  that  she  could  threat- 
en the  Soviets  directly  or  advance  her  Inter- 
ests against  better  Soviet  Judgment;  nor  are 
the  Soviets  about  to  return  territory  to 
China,  in  part  because  this  would  encourage 
others  to  make  similar  claims  (the  1969 
clashes  on  the  Sino-Sovlet  border  vividly 
demonstrate  the  Soviet  reaction  to  any  Chi- 
nese border  "adjustment") ;  nor  will  the  So- 
viets freely  turn  over  to  China  whatever  re- 
mains of  their  once  preeminent  role  in  the 
Communist  world. 

This  compound  of  negatives  makes  It  un- 
likely that  the  Soviets  will  make  similar  far- 
reaching  concessions  to  East  Europe.  In  the 
face  of  higher  priorities  and  unfulfilled  do- 
mestic needs,  the  Soviets  will  not  provide 
economic  aid  or  help  East  Europe's  economy 
become  more  productive  and  thereby  give  the 
East  European  states  the  economic  where- 
withal for  greater  Independence.  Indeed, 
Soviet  action  in  building  pipe  lines  and 
power  grids  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  East 
Europe  in  effect  keeps  the  latter  dependent 
on  Soviets  in  more  subtle  ways  than  direct 
cctotrol  via  Soviet  mUitary  forces  In  the  area. 
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Then,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  is  unlikely  to 
provide  East  Europe  with  independent  nu- 
clear capabilities  because  East  Europe  could 
use  them  to  embroil  the  Soviets  in  internec- 
ine conflicts  between  treaty  members  trying 
to  recover  lands  from  each  other  (e.g.,  the 
currently  inflamed  Hungarian-Rumanian 
dispute  over  Transylvania) .  E^ven  worse.  East 
Germany  might  try  to  advance  her  interests 
against  West  Germany,  an  attempt  which 
could  match  the  United  States  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
also  unlikely  to  give  up  any  territory  it 
seized  from  East  Europe  because  of  the  So- 
viet estimate  of  Its  buffer  value  even  In  the 
nuclear  age,  although  this  could  change  with 
any  Soviet  reexamination  of  East  Europe's 
worth  if  a  limited  war  in  Europw  appears  un- 
likely or  infeaslble.  But  the  Soviet  Union's 
refusal  to  surrender  Its  East  European  lands 
is  equally  unlikely  for  political  reasons.  If 
the  Sovlerts  should  return  any  East  E^iropean 
territory  they  have  occupied  since  the  war, 
they  wovUd  unravel  their  poeition  In  the  east 
by  giving  China  a  concrete  excuse  to  renew 
her  claims  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  are  thus  locked  in  on  both  the  east 
and  west  against  any  territorial  concessions 
either  to  their  Communist  neighbors  or  oth- 
ers, such  as  Japan's  claim  to  the  Northern 
Islands. 

Lastly,  the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  loosen 
whatever  political  control  they  still  exercise 
m  East  Europe  voluntarily  since  any  addi- 
tional freedom  to  develop  East  Europe's  own 
road  to  socialism  would  encourage  others  to 
resist  Soviet  Influence  and  would  speclflcally 
encourage  China  further  to  challenge  the 
Soviets.  In  effect,  Soviet  concessions  to  East 
Europe  might  be  Interpreted  as  Indicating 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  bowing  out  of  the 
running  for  leadership  of  the  Communist 
world,  something  it  may  yet  be  forced  to  do 
under  pressure  of  uncontrollable  nationalism 
in  East  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  Soviets 
are  still  good  Marxists  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  demonstrated  on  many  occasions  the 
validity  of  a  Marxist  postulatlon  that  no  rul- 
ing class  gives  up  its  power  voluntarily. 

Consequently,  in  view  of  China's  challenge 
in  the  east,  the  cost  of  current  inertia  and 
maintaining  the  status  quo  In  East  Europe 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  initiating  a  dynamic 
Soviet  policy  In  East  Europe;  by  making  con- 
cesions  and  Initiating  change,  the  Soviets 
would  generate  uncertainties  they  are  un- 
willing to  face.  Therefore  the  Soviets  face  a 
paradox:  they  have  less  and  less  to  gain  from 
overwhelmingly  dominating  East  Europe  and 
yet  their  resistance  to  changing  the  status 
quo  In  East  Europe  Is  Increased  by  the  nega- 
tive imperatives  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute. 
In  a  word,  Soviet  resistance  to  change  in 
East  Europe  is,  in  large  measure,  a  reflection 
of  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute.  And  as  the  dis- 
pute has  deepened,  it  has  led  the  Soviets  to 
the  ciirrent  dual-track  policy  in  Exurope.  Thus 
the  Soviet  Union  deals  with  West  Germany 
in  a  conciliatory  manner,  as  a  way  of  dis- 
arming the  threat  In  the  West  and  of  fore- 
stalling Slno-German  c<Hlusion;  at  the  same 
time  it  deals  harshly  with  East  Europe  (as 
reflected  in  the  1968  Czech  invasion)  in 
•wder  to  secure  the  Soviet  buffer  zone  In  the 
west  while  facing  a  hostUe  China  in  the  east. 
The  current  conciliatory  policy  toward  West 
Germany  is  an  updated  variant  of  the  tradi- 
tional Soviet  solution  of  a  two-front  threat. 
Before  World  War  n  the  Soviet  Union,  fight- 
ing the  Japtmese  in  the  east,  signed  a  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Nazi  Germany  in  1939. 
Then,  after  defeating  the  Japanese  (and  In 
order  to  ready  themselves  to  meet  the  Hitler 
attack  In  June,  1941),  the  Soviets  signed  a 
neutrality  pact  with  Japan  earlier  that  year. 
In  stun,  the  Soviet  political  position  vis-a- 
vis  China  today  is  In  many  ways  weaker  than 
it  was  earlier,  given  the  new  flexibility  dis- 
played by  China  towards  the  United  States, 
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East  E\irope  and  others.  At  the  earlier  stages 
of  this  new  policy,  the  Soviets  were  driven 
to  consider  the  use  of  force  against  Clilna  to 
compensate  for  their  eroding  political  posi- 
tion, much  as  they  were  forced  to  consider 
(and  actually  used  force)  in  the  Czech  case 
In  1968  despite  the  political  costs  they  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  Invasion. 

In  the  Chinese  oase,  Soviet  thinking  on 
using  mUitary  force  to  make  up  for  polit- 
ical weakness  was  reflected  in  the  Soviet 
trial  balloons  In  the  summer  of  1969,  de- 
signed to  elicit  Western  reaction  to  the  pos- 
sible Soviet  use  of  force  against  China.  This 
seemed  a  credible  possibility  at  the  time, 
given  the  Soviet  armed  action  against  Czech- 
oslovakia only  a  year  earlier.  Indeed  It  may 
have  motivated  the  Chinese  to  initiate  and 
speed  up  the  current  flexibility  In  their  for- 
eign policy. 

However,  In  1969,  the  Soviets  restrained 
themselves  from  iislng  force  and  opted  In- 
stead for  the  political  and  diplomatic  ap- 
proach of  dealing  with  West  Germany  and 
the  United  States  on  Issues  such  as  SALT 
and  Berlin  in  order  to  mitigate  the  chal- 
lenges on  other  flanks  and  to  prevent  the 
"collusion"  oif  these  rivals  with  China.  The 
Soviets  have  tried,  unsuccessfully  so  far,  to 
engage  Japan  in  a  similar  context.  The  un- 
answered key  question  for  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship Is  complicated.  I^et  us  suppose  that  no 
satisfactory  modus  Vivendi  is  worked  out 
with  the  United  States.  Germany  or  Japan, 
and  that  the  Soviets  are  confronted  by  grow- 
ing Chinese  nuclear  missile  capabilities 
which  reduce  the  Soviet  military  margin  and 
put  the  Soviet  population  and  military  cen- 
ters under  the  nucler  gun.  Suppose  further 
that  this  is  accompanied  by  active  challenges 
on  the  Sino-Sovlet  border  and  successful 
Chinese  diplomacy  of  "encircling"  the  So- 
viet Union.  Including  widening  the  "Sec- 
ond Front"  In  Europe.  Then  would  the  So- 
viets feel  compelled  to  employ  their  one, 
still  clear  advantage  In  strategic  military 
capabilities?  Such  a  question  apparently  was 
on  the  Soviet  policy  agenda  in  1969  and  it 
could  come  up  again.  It  was  not  acted  on  In 
1969,  with  some  of  the  Soviet  military  having 
grave  reservations  about  any  lightly  taken 
decision  on  the  "adventurist"  use  of  force 
against  the  Chinese.  But  It  might  not  be 
voted  down  if  the  Chinese  doggedly  pursue 
their  challenge  in  the  far  more  grim  polit- 
ico-military context  described  above. 

For  the  Soviets  may  then  perceive  the 
threat  from  China  to  be  greater  than  it  might 
be  in  fact,  at  least  as  It  might  appear  to 
outside  observers.  (It  should  be  recalled  that 
no  outside  observers  believed  that  the 
"spring"  developments  of  1968  in  Czecho- 
slovakia called  for  Soviet  xiae  of  force;  yet  the 
Soviet  perceptions  of  danger  to  Soviet  in- 
terests were  obviously  far  different,  as  the 
Czechs  learned  to  their  sorrow.)  The  extreme 
Soviet  perception  (but  one  not  so  extreme 
as  to  be  ruled  out)  of  a  possible  need  xilU- 
mately  to  deal  with  China  by  force  is  what 
has  made  China  the  number  one  problem  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy  today. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CRIME  IN  A 
FREE  SOCIETY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  ZLUKOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  long  been  a  regrettable  void  in  the 
data  available  about  America's  system 
of  criminal  justice.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  quality  of  our  police  and 
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the  conditions  of  our  jsdls,  but  little  no- 
tice has  been  paid  to  the  lack  of  con- 
crete information.  We  know  how  many 
people  are  in  our  Jails  and  how  many 
have  been  arrested.  But  we  know  little 
else. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  in  its  report  "The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  recognized  this 
problem  more  than  4  years  ago.  It  said: 

America  has  learned  the  uses  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery  and  knowledge  in  shaping 
and  controlling  its  physical  environment.  In 
protecting  Its  health.  In  furthering  its  na- 
tional security,  and  in  countless  other  areas. 
The  startling  advances  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  are  products  of  an  Intel- 
lectual revolution  that  substituted  the  pain- 
tvl  and  plodding  quest  for  knowledge  for 
the  comforting  acceptance  of  received  no- 
tions. The  Nation  has  invested  billions  of 
dollars  and  the  best  minds  at  its  disposal  In 
this  quest  for  scientific  discovery.  The  re- 
turns from  this  investment  are  dramatlcaUy 
apparent  In  the  reduction  of  disease,  the 
development  of  new  weapons,  the  availability 
of  goods,  the  rise  In  living  standards  and  the 
conquest  of  space. 

But  this  revolution  of  scientific  discovery 
has  largely  by-passed  the  problems  of  crime 
and  crime  control.  Writing  for  the  Boston 
Crime  Survey  In  1927  Felix  Frankfurter  ob- 
served that  the  subject  was  overlaid  with 
shibboleths  and  cliches  and  that  It  was  es- 
sential to  separate  the  known  from  the 
unknown,  to  divorce  fact  from  assumption, 
to  strip  biases  ot  every  sort  of  their  authority. 
The  statement  is  no  less  true  today. 

In  this  age  of  computers  when  we  can 
predict  the  winner  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion within  minutes  of  the  close  of  the 
polls,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  we  have 
for  so  long  failed  to  quantify  and  qualify 
our  system  of  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections. It  seems  we  have  such  data  for 
everything  else. 

We  all  know  that  the  Nation's  knowl- 
edge about  the  status  of  its  criminal 
Justice  system  has  been  the  same  sad 
victim  of  apathy  as  our  low  paid  police 
£uid  horrid  prisons.  Fortunately,  a  new 
enlightenment  has  stimulated  our  inter- 
est, raised  the  income  levels  of  our  police, 
improved  our  prisons  somewhat,  and  en- 
couraged the  collection  of  needed  infor- 
mation. 

Since  1970,  we  have  seen  an  explo- 
sion of  information  on  our  prisons  and 
jails  and  police.  Much  of  this  new  data  is 
the  result  of  work  of  the  Statistical  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Institute  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice.  Until  2 
years  ago,  prison  statistics  were  main- 
tained by  tile  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Now, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  charged  chiefly 
with  msuntenance  of  Federal  correc- 
tional institutions,  not  gathering  statis- 
tics. In  view  of  this  fact.  I  suppose  its 
efforts  at  information  accumulation  were 
fair  during  the  20  years  it  was  responsi- 
ble for  these  data.  Far  too  little  was  ac- 
complished, however. 

For  those  of  us  engaged  in  formulat- 
ing legislation  to  deal  with  problems  of 
penal  reform  or  the  myriad  other  areas 
in  need  of  correction  v^ithin  our  system 
of  criminal  Justice,  this  dirth  of  infor- 
mation has  been  a  stumbling  block.  Thus 
it  is  with  some  delight  that  I  today  can 
explain  new  programs  now  being  planned 
or  Just  completed  which  will  bridge  this 
gap. 
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For  years  the  Biireau  of  Census  has  is- 
sued a  dlcennial  publication  entitled  "In- 
mates of  Institutions,"  a  sourcebook  of 
basic  data  on  America's  prison  popula- 
tion. While  not  comprehensive,  the  sur- 
vey gave  a  regular  portrait  of  our  pris- 
oners. Unfortunately,  a  decade  is  too  long 
a  time  between  reports,  and  by  the  time 
one  is  printed,  it  is  often  more  than  18 
months  old.  What  has  been  needed  is  a 
'  continuing  report,  perhaps  like  the  Fed- 
.  eral  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports. 

Last  week  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Agency  reported  to  me  that  the 
Bureau  of  Census  has  agreed  to  under- 
take a  detailed  enumeration  of  prison 
populations  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sults of  this  survey  will  be  among  the 
most  extensive  and  useful  ever  assem- 
bled on  prisons  and  their  inmates.  We 
^^ill  know  age,  sex,  race,  offense,  and 
eventually  the  length  of  confinement. 
We  will  know  whether  prisoners  have 
had  previous  institutional  experience.  Al- 
together, we  will  begin  to  know  who  is 
in  our  prisons  and  for  what  reasons. 

Most  encouraging  about  the  enum- 
eration is  its  long-range  objective  of  pro- 
viding continuing  prison  statistics.  This 
will  not  be  one  of  the  one-shot  deals 
we  have  seen  so  often  in  the  past  in 
quantifying  and  qualifying  our  prison 
populations.  Somewhat  like  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports — but  more  comprehen- 
sive— this  initial  enumeration  will  be  used 
as  a  benchmark  for  contlnxilng  study. 
When  an  individual  enters  prison,  he  will 
be  given  an  identifier  number — perhaps 
his  FBI  number^whlch  will  remain  on 
the  institution's  statistic  report  printout 
until  he  leaves.  Also  when  he  enters,  he 
will  be  asked  to  answer  a  battery  of  ques- 
tions about  his  socioeconomic  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics.  Thus  as  old  in- 
mates are  removed  from  the  report  and 
new  prisoners  added,  we  will  have — for 
the  first  time — an  ongoing  assemblage  of 
prison  data  making  available  at  all  times 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  composition  of 
our  prison  population. 

While  this  development  will  be  useful 
in  dealing  with  the  inmates  of  our  State 
«nd  Federal  institutions— and  there  are 
more  than  80,000  people  in  them— it  will 
do  little  to  overcome  the  lag  In  Informa- 
tion on  our  locally  administered  jails 
There  are  4,037  of  these  in  the  country. 
They  hold  about  160,000  people.  Clearly 
we  must  have  sufficient  data.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Agency  recently 
published  the  results  of  the  1970  Jail 
census  which  gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
nimiber,  age,  and  sex  of  inmates  in  these 
jails,  and  the  conditions  in  which  they 
are  forced  to  live.  However,  the  survey 
does  not  show  the  types  of  crimes  for 
which  they  are  held,  socioeconomic  or 
demographic  charsuiteristics,  or  how  long 
they  are  Imprisoned.  I  understand  that 
this  void  will  soon  be  filled.  This  summer 
LEAA  will  sponsor  a  sample  of  a  cross- 
section  of  inmates  of  local  Jails  to  deter- 
mine these  statistics.  Preliminary  results 
should  be  available  sometime  next  year. 
While  we  will  not  have  the  benefits  of  a 
complete,  continuing  enumeration  of 
these  jail  populations,  regular  followup 
samples  should  give  us  a  good  Idea  of  the 
status  of  our  community  and  coxmty 
jails. 
As  many  of  us  know,  the  only  source 
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of  data  on  crime  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
For  their  purpose,  they  are  valuable.  But 
they  fall  far  short  of  providing  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  crime  committed  in 
this  country.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency 
is  planning  to  begin  a  continuing  pro- 
gram designed  to  fill  these  holes.  It  has 
been  on  the  drawing  boards  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  within  a  year  dat* 
should  begin  to  be  available.  As  I  imder- 
stand  the  project,  a  sample  of  house- 
holds will  be  selected,  and  asked  to  detail 
their  experience  with  crime  within  a 
given  time  frame.  What  it  will  mean  is 
that  we  will  know  who  has  been  a  victim, 
where,  and  when. 

While  all  these  programs  are  a  re- 
freshing addition  to  our  search  for  an- 
swers in  our  system  of  criminal  justice — 
and  there  are  several  projects  I  have  not 
discussed — it  cannot  be  left  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  gather  such  infor- 
mation. The  Federal  agencies  simply  do 
not  have  the  personnel  or  funds  to  allow 
proliferation  of  these.  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  States  are  being  encour- 
aged to  do  their  share.  With  the  States 
acting  as  primary  collecting  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  left  the  task 
of  coordinating  and  collating  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  this  short  time.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  But  for  the  first  time 
we  are  actually  doing  something  about 
the  problem  of  voids  in  our  data  on  the 
American  system  of  criminal  justice. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SHOOT- 
OUT:  INCREASED  EXTREMIST 
ACTIVITY  IN  OUR  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOXnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  testimony  before  the  House  District 
Committee  on  the  question  of  home  rule 
for  the  city  of  Washington,  I  pointed  out 
the  possibility  of  extremist  activist 
groups  controlling  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbla.  I  Indicated  that  In  a 
city  where  only  9  percent  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  cast  ballots  in  the  last 
election  for  members  of  the  City  School 
Board,  It  was  certainly  well  within  the 
reach  of  the  membership  of  the  various 
activist  and  extremist  groups  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  control  the  elections. 

Today's  papers  indicate  once  again 
that  this  threat  Is  most  assuredly  a 
possibility  and  certainly  not  a  "laugh- 
able" matter.  The  existence  of  a  "cache  of 
arms  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Nation 
for  Black  People,  a  4-year-old  militant 
group  which  police  say  advocates  revolu- 
tion to  'free  black  people  in  this  coun- 
try' "  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  but 
another  indication  of  the  possibility  that 
militant  extremist  groups  exist  and  could. 
Indeed,  control  the  election  process  in  the 
District.  It  Is  certainly  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  a  position  opposing  "home  rule" 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


February  P,  19'^2 

I  am  inserting  related  newscllpplngs 
In  the  Recoho  at  this  point : 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News 
Feb.  9,  1972] 
DiSTBicrr    OF    Columbia    Cops    Wound    On« 
Arrest  Pour — Miutants'  Arsenai,  Focns 
IN  Shootout 

One  man  was  hit  twice  by  police  biillete, 
four  persons  were  arrested  and  several  M-14 
Army  rifles,  rounds  of  ammunition,  uniforms 
and  training  manuals  seized  following  a 
shootout  and  chase  here  early  today. 

PoUce,  who  described  the  three  men  and 
one  woman  they  arrested  as  "black  revolu- 
tionaries," said  the  shooting-chase  began 
when  an  officer  approached  two  men,  both 
wearing  Army  fatigue  Jackets,  at  about  1:20 
a.m.  in  the  4100  block  of  lath-st  nw. 

According  to  one  police  official,  the  officer 
approached  the  men  because  the  only  busi- 
ness nearby,  was  a  gas  station,  and  that  was 
closed. 

Another  official  said  the  officer  was  suspi- 
cious becaiise  the  men  were  walking  around 
and  looking  into  a  parked  car. 

Fourth  District  Officer  Donald  P.  Bennett, 
21,  had  gotten  out  of  his  scout  car,  and  was 
about  25  feet  from  the  men  when  both 
pulled  pistols  from  under  their  jackets  and 
fired  at  him.  They  missed. 

Officer  Bennett  fired  all  six  shots  In  his  gun 
back  at  the  men,  and  then  ran  back  to  his 
car  to  reload.  At  that  point,  one  of  the  two 
men  grabbed  a  shotgun,  and  the  other 
grabbed  a  rifle  from  a  nearby  car  and  blasted 
away  at  Officer  Bennett  who  was  crouched 
behind  the  door  of  his  scout  car. 

Shotgun  blasts  ripped  Into  the  side  of  the 
door  as  Officer  Bennett  shot  at  the  two  men 
three  more  times. 

The  two  men  then  Jumped  Into  their  car 
and  sped  north  on  16th-st.  After  radioing  for 
help,  Officer  Bennett,  alone  In  his  police  car 
sped  after  them. 

Officer  Bennett  and  another  officer  who 
Joined  the  chase,  David  Bellsle,  pulled  up 
behind  the  men's  car  In  front  of  1318  Parra- 
gut-st  seconds  after  the  suspects  got  there. 

One  of  the  men  fell  out  of  the  car  onto  the 
sidewalk,  and  the  other  ran  around  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  police  said.  They  said  Of- 
ficer Bellsle  walked  up  to  the  man  on  the 
sidewalk,  just  as  the  man  pulled  out  his 
pistol  and  shouted,  "This  Is  for  the  revolu- 
tion!" Officer  Bellsle  shot  at  him  and  then 
Jumped  on  him. 

Meanwhile,  Officer  Bennett  and  a  third 
officer  sneaked  around  to  the  back  of  the 
house  looking  for  the  second  man.  They 
found  that  a  basement  window  had  been 
knocked  out  and  the  door  opened. 

More  police  arrived,  and  with  the  house 
surroTinded,  several  officers  went  up  to  the 
door,  knocked,  brushed  past  the  man  who 
answered  the  door  and  searched  the  house. 

PoUce  said  they  foxind  a  trap  door  in  a 
front  bedroom  leading  up  to  the  attic.  In  the 
attic  they  found  machetes,  three  M14  rtfles 
that  police  traced  to  a  theft  last  June  at  a 
Walter  Reed  arsenal,  several  clips  of  ammuni- 
tion for  them,  a  shotgun,  a  .32  and  ammo  for 
each  weapon. 

Police  said  they  also  seized  Army-type 
pants,  trousers,  belts  and  other  equipment. 
They  said  the  basement  of  the  house  appar- 
ently was  set  up  as  a  training  center  for 
disassembling  and  assembling  the  weapons. 

In  the  Walter  Reed  theft  last  June,  11  shot- 
guns and  14  M-14  rifles  were  rtolen,  accord- 
ing to  police.  At  the  time,  officers  said  the 
thieves  had  cut  their  way  Into  the  Troop 
Commander's  Arms  Room  by  snapping  metal 
bars  with  a  bolt  cutter. 

In  today's  shootout,  police  said  they 
charged  Marzell  Peterson,  26,  of  1318  Par- 
ragut-st  nw  who  Is  In  good  condition  at  D.C. 
General  Hospital  with  wounds  to  the  right 
leg  and  thigh.  He  was  charged  with  two 
counts  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill  a  police 
officer. 
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Also  charged  with  the  same  offense  was 
Aaron  Miller,  28,  who  was  fotind  hiding  in  a 
closet  at  the  Farragut-st  address.  Mr.  Miller, 
Robert  L.  Marshall.  23,  and  Connie  Johnson, 
22,  found  In  the  house,  were  charged  with 
possession  of  unregistered  firearms  and  am- 
munition, possession  of  marijuana  and  pos- 
session of  the  Implements  of  crime. 

Da<rld  Peterson,  21,  a  Howard  University 
music  major  and  Marzell  Peterson's  brother, 
said  his  brother  was  operating  "an  educa- 
tional service"  in  the  house,  lending  books 
on  black  psychology,  art,  sociology  and  mvislc 
to  neighborhood  residents.  He  said  the  serv- 
ice was  open  seven  days  a  week  and  fines  were 
levied  on  overdue  books. 

David  Peterson  said  his  brother  had  served 
a  little  more  than  a  year  in  Vietnam  while  In 
the  Army,  and  was  currently  studying  art  at 
Howard  University  under  the  O.I.  BlU. 

Mr.  Peterson  said,  however,  "I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  my  brother  was  in  the 
hospital.  He  had  the  same  ways  as  my  father: 
evU  as  hell." 

This  morning,  the  red,  black  and  green  flag 
of  Black  Liberation  hung  from  the  porch  of 
the  two-story  brick  house,  as  detectives  out 
front  warned  away  curious  passersby.  The 
detectives  said  they  could  not  explain  why 
15  automobUe  tires  were  laid  In  a  line  from 
the  rear  kitchen  door  to  a  sidewalk  that  runs 
next  to  a  back  alley. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  9,  1972] 

Arms  Cachx  Sozkd  Arm  Shots,  Chase 
(By  Lance  Gey) 

District  poUoe,  searching  for  a  gunman 
who  fired  at  two  policemen,  early  today  ar- 
rested four  persons  and  seized  a  cache  of 
arms  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Nation  for 
Black  People,  a  four-year-old  militant  group 
which  police  say  advocates  revolution  to  "free 
black  people  in  this  country." 

Police  6«Ud  they  found  a  closet  inside  the 
two-story  frame  residence  at  1318  Fan«gut 
St.  NW.,  which  is  the  local  heedqxiarters  of 
the  black  separatist  group.  While  In  the 
home,  police  said,  they  discovered  arms,  am- 
munition and  knives.  They  said  a  basement 
room  e^peared  to  have  been  used  as  a  train- 
ing center  for  soldiers. 

Another  man  and  a  woman  also  were  ar- 
rested inside  the  house.  When  arrested,  po- 
lice said,  they  gave  only  "serial  numbers"  and 
refused  to  give  their  names. 

Police  said  the  raid  was  precipitated  by  a 
shooting  in  the  4100  block  of  16th  Street 
NW  about  1:20  a.m.  Officer  Donald  P.  Ben- 
nett, who  was  on  ptatrol  duty  in  a  scout  car, 
told  investigators  that  he  observed  two  "sus- 
picious" men  walking  across  the  road  toward 
a  car. 

As  he  opened  a  door  to  investigate,  Ben- 
nett said,  one  of  the  men  pulled  a  shotgun 
from  the  car  and  fired  at  him.  The  blasts 
from  the  shotgun  hit  the  police  badge  decal 
on  the  scout  oar's  door. 

Bennett  said  he  returned  the  fire  and  the 
two  men  Jumped  in  the  car,  sped  north  on 
16th  Street,  cut  across  to  13th  Street  and 
then  headed  east  on  Farragut  Street,  where 
the  car  stopped  In  front  of  1318. 

Police  said  one  of  the  suspects  Jumped 
out  of  the  driver's  side  of  the  car  and  fired 
a  revolver  at  Bennett's  car  as  it  pulled  up 
behind.  The  man  with  the  revolver  ran  to 
the  beck  of  the  residence. 

The  other  suspect  got  out  of  the  passenger 
Bide  of  the  car  and  also  fired  a  revolver  as 
other  policemen  arrived  at  the  scene.  Police 
returned  gunfire,  hitting  the  gunman  In  the 
leg  and  hip.  He  stumbled  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

"This  is  for  the  revolution,"  police  said  the 
wounded  man  said  as  he  pblnted  his  gun  at 
approaching  pcdicemen. 

One  of  the  policemen  kicked  the  revolver 
out  of  his  hand  before  It  could  ba  fired.  The 
suspect  was  later  identified  as  Marzel  Peter- 
son, 27.  of  the  Farragut  Street  address.  He 
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was  listed  in  fair  condition  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital   this  morning  with  a  broken  hip. 

As  police  cruisers  massed  on  the  scene, 
policemen  began  to  search  for  the  driver  of 
the  car  and  circled  the  home,  which  had  a 
green,  black  and  red  "Black  Flag  of  Libera- 
tion" fiylng  from  the  front  porch. 

Police  said  that  when  they  went  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  they  found  a  basement 
door  window  had  been  broken.  They  entered 
the  home  and  after  a  brief  search,  found  a 
suspect  in  a  closet  and  placed  him  under 
arrest.  They  identified  him  as  Aaron  MUler, 
29. 

Police  identified  the  other  suspects  as 
Robert  Lee  Marshall,  23,  and  Connie  John- 
son, 23.  All  said  they  Uved  at  the  Farragut 
Street  address. 

The  three  have  been  charged  with  posses- 
sion of  unregistered  firearms,  possession  of 
unregistered  ammunition,  violation  of  the 
Uniform  Narcotics  Act  and  possession  of  the 
implements  of  crime  (narcotics) ,  police  said. 

Peterson,  police  said,  has  been  charged 
with  two  counts  of  assault  with  intent  to 
kUl  police  officers. 

In  the  basement,  police  said  they  found 
what  they  described  as  a  training  school  for 
militia.  Placards  on  the  walls  described  how 
to  assemble  weapons.  One  of  the  placards  out- 
lined the  assembly  of  an  M-14  carbine. 

During  the  raid,  police  said  they  confis- 
cated three  M-1  rifles,  a  .32-caIlber  pistol,  a 
.410  gauge  shotgun,  ammunition  for  the 
weapons,  machetes,  bayonets.  Army  fatigues, 
belts  and  bolsters,  and  one  grenade. 

Also  confiscated  during  the  raid  was  a 
"half  a  paper  bag"  of  unprocessed  marijuana 
and  narcotics  paraphernalia.  A  smaU  girl,  not 
related  to  any  of  the  suspects,  also  was  found 
in  the  house. 

Police  said  they  also  conflscated  a  shotgun 
and  two  .32-callber  pistols  from  the  car  in 
which  the  suspects  had  been  riding. 

Early  this  morning,  police  said  they  were 
checking  the  serial  numbers  on  the  weapons 
with  those  stolen  in  recent  thefts  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital. 

The  Nation  for  Black  People  is  a  pan-Afri- 
can group  which  was  formed  diu^ng  a  con- 
ference at  Howard  University  In  1968. 

The  group  announced  that  its  goal  is  to 
gain  control  of  several  Southern  states  and 
establish  a  separate  black  state  within  the 
United  States. 


BUDGET  REQUESTS  VERSUS 
BUDGET  REQUIREMENTS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

or  SOUTR   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  time  for  due  diligence  in  the  honest 
search  for  solutions  to  the  existing  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Our  past  is  glorious — our 
future  is  imcertain. 

If  20  centiules  could  be  measured  on 
a  20-inch  rule — ^we  could  then  better 
realize  the  progress  of  America  in  less 
than  the  last  2  Inches  of  such  a  scale  of 
time.  In  less  than  200  yetos  we  have  siu"- 
passed  all  recorded  events  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  In  peace  and  In  wstr — ^in 
wealth  and  in  wisdom — we  now  stand 
in  judgment  of  ourselves,  before  God 
and  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

COMMUNrriES.  COUNTRIES,  AND  CXTRRENCIES 

The  planet  earth  is  a  community  of 
nations  as  this  coxmtry  is  a  nation  of 
communities.  Each  in  the  complexity  of 
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modem  economic  theory  is  dependent 
upon  the  other  as  much  so  as  the 
strength  of  a  chain  depends  upon  the 
weld  of  each  link.  It  is  known  that  a 
chain  has  no  greater  strength  than  the 
substance  that  connects  each  link— a 
country  is  no  stronger  than  the  eco- 
nomic continuity  of  a  composite  of  the 
communities.  A  world  without  countries 
and  a  coimtry  without  communities  is 
like  a  chain  without  links.  It  is  no  more. 

Money  is  the  modem  measure  of  eco- 
nomic success  or  failure.  It  is  the  ac- 
ceptable medium  of  exchange — for  you 
and  for  me — ^for  each  amimunlty  and  for 
every  country. 

No  government  can  keep  the  people — 
the  people  must  keep  the  government. 
There  are  many  reasons  why— and  par- 
ticularly so  In  a  democracy.  The  mayor 
and  council  of  a  city  can  not  keep  the 
people  of  the  municipaUty— the  Gover- 
nor and  legislature  of  a  State  can  not 
keep  the  people  of  the  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions of  government — and  the  Members 
of  C(Migress  together  with  the  Presidoit 
can  not  keep  the  people  of  the  Union. 
All  combined  can  not  keep  the  people  of 
the  world.  But  severally  and  jointly  we 
have  the  capacity  to  Improve  the  system 
of  social  order  or  to  eventually  destroy 
the  government  of  the  governed. 

We  have  paid  a  great  price  to  see  our- 
selves from  afar.  Yet,  many  refuse  to  see 
what  is  here  to  be  seen— to  hear  what  is 
here  to  be  heard  or  to  do  what  is  here  to 
be  done. 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  gloom  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  may  not  consider  the 
minds  of  men  to  be  as  concrete- 
thoroughly  mixed  and  permanently  set. 
Let  us  open  our  minds  to  the  mountains 
before  us  and  let  us  tackle  the  tasks  to 
be  done. 

BUDGET  REQUESTS  VERSUS  BUDGET  REQUIREMENTS 

The  real  problem  most  simply  stated 
is  that  policies  and  programs  of  the  past 
have  resulted  in  current  trends  of  too 
many  people  and  too  much  wealth  of 
this  great  country  in  too  few  places. 

The  failure  of  Government  economists 

-recognize  and  relate  the  problems  of 
the  communities  of  this  country  with  the 
economic  Inequities  imposed  upon  all  the 
people  is  a  gross  and  serious  error.  The 
producers  of  food  and  fiber  are  forced  to 
market  the  fruits  of  their  labor  at  two- 
thirds  of  value  and  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try tvara  at  slightly  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  capacity— 5.5  million  people  are 
entitled  to  a  minimum  wa^re  In  an  eco- 
nomy of  no  jobs  while  the  rising  cost  of 
living  visits  every  American  home. 

It  Is  probably  error  to  conclude  that  it 

all  adds  up  to  an  upside  down  economy 

but  It  can  not  be  denied  that  all  that  is 
up  should  be  down  and  all  that  is  down 
should  be  up— and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  management  of  this  public  cor- 
poration— ^National  Government — has 
plunged  the  stockholders— taxpayers- 
further  in  debt  in  the  last  3  years  than 
in  the  decade  before. 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  has  appeared  before 
this  distinguished  committee  with 
a  prepared  pleading  and  appropriate 
prayer  for  a  record  rise  of  $50  billion  in 
the  debt  limit  of  this  Nation  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  current  budget  request  of 
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the  President.  The  need  for  that  request 
is  present  because  the  requirements  of 
prudent  management  and  future  plan- 
ning are  clearly  absent.  The  testimony  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  of  no  value  other 
than  an  "Amen"  to  that  pleading  and 
prayer  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  Is  well  known  to  all. 

In  substances  there  exists  no  planning 
and  no  programing  beyond  1973.  The 
work  plans  to  support  budget  requests 
are  inadequate  as  requirements  in  sup- 
port thereof.  There  are  no  suggested  al- 
ternatives— no  imagination  for  the  fu- 
ture. There  is  no  real  foimdatlon  for 
constructive  policies  In  support  of  long- 
term  programs.  The  budget  requests  and 
the  unequalled  demand  for  a  record  rise 
in  the  national  debt  limit  is  premised  on 
uncertainty — not  certainty.  Pursuant  to 
all  rules  of  reason  no  court  of  equity 
could  grant  relief — the  $50  billion  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  limit  must  be 
denied.  It  must  be  denied  until  proper 
planning  and  programing  is  initiated 
with  20-20  vision  beyond  1973  with  an 
insight  to  the  future  and  unto  the  year 
of  2020. 

rnrxTRS  econobiic  development 
The  road  to  economic  recovery  will  re- 
quire more  than  rhetoric — more  than 
money — and  more  than  "jawboning." 
There  is  some  economic  precedent  that 
things  can  be  "jawboned"  down  but  I 
know  of  no  precedent  to  suppose  an 
economy  can  be  "Jawboned"  up.  "Puff- 
ing" is  not  economically  productive. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are 
ripe  for  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
past — they  are  weary  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  have  not  worked  and  are  not 
working  now.  If  we  are  serious  about 
communities  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  gutted  hlnderlands  of  niral  America 
and  the  core  areas  of  the  industrialized 
urban  centers  of  this  coimtry  then  we 
must  pursue  policies  and  programs  in 
the  interest  of  people,  performance  and 
production.  We  cannot  prepare  for  the 
future  on  the  folly  of  our  time  and 
fables  of  the  past. 

The  people  of  America  have  not  lost 
all  self -initiative  and  millions  may  still 
believe  In  the  concept  that  "this  is  the 
house  that  Jack  built" — and  that  it  was 
a  good  one. 

It  is  time  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress recognize  again  that  old  concept. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  a  future  economic 
development  program  that  Includes  ba- 
sic concepts  as  shown  in  the  following 
outline: 

Future  Economic  Devei^pment 

A.  A  National  Fiscal  Budget  not  in  excess 
of  the  average  of  the  last  past  five  years 
unless 

1.  The  Congress  In  joint  session  declares  a 
national  emergency,  and 

2.  All  such  budget  requests  are  supported 
by  acceptable  work  plans  as  approved  and 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

B.  A  National  Planning  and  Land  Use  Pro- 
g^ram  for  Future  Economic  Growth  In  C<»n- 
prehenslve  Planning  for  Conservation  and 
Utilization  of  Human  and  Natiu-al  Resources. 

1.  Protection  of  the  environment — to  pro- 
vide for  pure  air,  clean  water,  and  productive 
lands. 

2.  Enhancement    of    the    quality   of   life 
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through  national  zoning  in  an  overall  plan 
for  maximized  efficiency  of  long-term  jdan- 
nlng  for  full  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

C.  A  National  Board  of  Economic  Equali- 
zation— for  a  meaningful  control  of  Inflation 
by  the  people. 

1.  Patterned  on  geographical  areas  such  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Districts  (to  equate  costs 
and  prices  by  region). 

a.  Power  of  subpoena  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  economic  crunch  to  the  eco- 
nomic bulge — and  to  provide  a  place  where 
a  citizen  can  be  heard  when  the  "shoe 
pinches."  (To  induce  self  imposed  restraint 
absent  of  government  controls). 

3.  Patterned  after  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion for  tax  paying  citizens  with  the  right 
of  Administrative  appeals  and  fln&I  resort  to 
the  Courts  of  equity  by  writ  of  certiorari 
only. 

D.  Reduction  of  National  Debt  vested  In 
the  Option  of  the  People. 

1.  Citizens  and  tax  payers  desire  control  of 
and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  national  debt — 

a.  To  provide  a  means  of  i>ayment  of  the 
National  Debt  by  each  citizen  electing  to  do 

BO. 

b.  To  provide  debt  reduction  payments 
annually  of  a  siun  equal  to  the  percent  of 
Income  taxes  due  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  on  government  securities 
times  the  sum  total  of  tax  due  and  payable 
In  any  one  year.  Example:  U.S.  Government 
Securities  at  6%  times  tax  due  at  $100.00= 
$5.00  to  be  designated  by  tax  payer  at  his 
option  on  the  National  Debt  service  costs 
and  debt  principal. 

2.  To  provide  responsiblUty  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  obligation  of  fiscal  prudence 
with  the  governed. 

I  do  not  suggest  these  proposals  as  a 
panacea — they  are  options  for  long-term 
planning.  There  are  other  alternatives 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  statements  today. 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  increase  in  the 
debt  celling  of  this  Nation  without  some 
constructive  plan  for  certainty  In  the  fu- 
tiu"e.  Some  of  you  may  have  done  so  in 
the  past  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
responsible  thing  to  do — "the  Govern- 
ment must  go  on." 

The  recent  record  of  huge  deficits  of 
the  national  budget  are  unequaled  in  all 
history— $23  billion  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
$38.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $25.5 
billion  in  1973.  These  are  the  reasons  for 
the  requested  Increase  in  the  national 
debt  celling.  Prudent  management  de- 
mands more  than  a  request  for  more 
debt.  There  must  be  a  plan  for  the  re- 
pajrment  of  the  ever  increasing  national 
debt  and  programs  for  the  future. 

The  current  p>ollcies  of  control  of  the 
economy  and  elimination  of  inflation 
harm  the  honest  and  the  failure  to  plug 
loopholes  in  the  Federal  Income,  gift,  and 
estate  tax  statutes  benefit  the  economic 
bulge  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many 
American  citizens. 

I  commend  all  people  that  have  given 
much  in  seeking  solutions  in  the  past.  Let 
us  now  do  what  must  be  done  for  the 
future. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  bringing  to  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  a  sense  of  economic  equity  arid 
a  fair,  honest,  and  reasonable  financial 
return  for  their  labors,  investments,  and 
some  assurance  of  security  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  an  effort  for  some — but  for 
all — ^not  just  one  community,  not  com- 
munities of  one  area  or  one  region — it  is 
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national  policy  and  the  cause  is  our  coun- 
try. No  other  goal  is  worthy  of  our  best 
effort. 


VIETNAM  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACBtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thieu 
government  in  South  Vietnam  has 
thwarted  peace  negotiations  for  years 
now — not  so  much  by  its  actions  as  by 
its  very  existence.  North  Vietnam  loftily 
insists  that  the  Thieu  government,  one  it 
considers  "tyrannical,"  must  yield  its 
powers  before  a  peace  settlement  can  be 
reached.  And  the  United  States  argues. 
Just  as  intransigently,  that  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  "overthrow"  a  government 
sanctioned  by  South  Vietnam's  people  in 
free  elections — even  though  those  elec- 
tions are  something  less  than  exemplary 
of  the  democratic  process. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  sides 
must  give  ground. 

President  Nixon  might  be  stretching 
credulity  a  little  too  thin  in  suggesting 
that  Mr.  Thieu's  resignation.  Just  1  spare 
month  before  new  elections,  would  in- 
sure a  government  wholly  free  of  taint. 
And  North  Vietnam  reveals  its  own  lack 
of  candor  by  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  could  abruptly  yank  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  Thieu  government,  dis- 
posing overnight  of  an  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy that  sprawls  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

A  few  cheering  signs  point  to  a  break 
in  the  stalemated  negotiations. 

One  Is  Henry  Kissinger's  hint,  during 
secret  talks  with  Le  Due  Tho  last  year, 
that  the  United  States  might  accept  an 
Independent  body  kindred  to  the  sort  of 
"coalition  government"  that  has  been 
on  everybody's  lips  for  years.  Such  an 
Independent  governing  authority,  Mr. 
Kissinger  appeared  to  suggest,  might  be 
created  through  negotiation  and  later 
confirmed  by  elections.  Another  of  his  in- 
timations— this  one  just  as  heartening — 
is  thought  to  mean  that  President  Thieu 
might  resign  earlier  than  now  proposed. 

Hanoi,  too,  appears  willing  to  settle 
for  something  less  than  its  public  de- 
mand for  brick-by-brick  demolition  of 
the  Thieu  bureaucracy. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial,  published 
today,  trenchantly  discusses  the  status  of 
the  peace  negotiations  and  the  need  for 
their  resumption. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  put  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Vietnam  Debate 

Resumption  of  secret  negotiations  un- 
doubtedly is  essential  if  the  Vietnam  war  is 
to  be  ended.  But  an  informed  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  and  the  vigorous  dis- 
cussion now  under  way  are  equaUy  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  negotiations  above  board. 
The  open  debate  between  Hanoi  and  Wash- 
ington is  contributing  to  that  end.  The  latest 
Rogers-Xuan  Thuy  exchange,  on  top  of 
earlier  revelations  about  last  year's  secret 
talks,  has  put  Americans  in  a  better  position 
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than  ever  before  to  Judge  the  private  negoti- 
ating positions  of  both  sides. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  simple  swap  of  American 
troop  withdrawal  for  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  Is  not  now  being  offered  by  Hanoi.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  It  was  offered  last  year,  al- 
though that  questiOQ  Is  one  that  may  long 
be  disputed. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  Hanoi's  primary 
objective  Is  a  political  change  in  Saigon, 
starting  with  the  removal  of  President  Thieu 
from  office.  Last  year's  presidential  election 
In  South  Vietnam,  which  might  have  accom- 
plished that  purpose,  oould  have  made  it 
unnecessary  for  Hanoi  to  insist  that  the 
United  States  oust  General  Thieu  directly, 
Mr.  Thuy  has  indicated.  But  Hanoi's  defini- 
tion of  American  withdrawal  has  always  In- 
cluded cessation  of  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  without  which  the  Saigon  regime 
could  not  survive.  This  fiaw  undermines 
Hanoi's  ambiguous  claim  that  American 
withdrawal  and  prisoner  release  last   year 


could  have  been  negotiated  separately  from 
a  South  Vietnamese  political  settlement. 

But  Secretary  Rogers'  reply  to  Mr.  Thuy 
was  equally  flawed.  Mr.  Rogers  sounded  like 
a  replay  of  an  old  record  In  his  talk  of  self- 
determination,  free  elections,  letting  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  chooee  their  own 
future  and  American  refusal  to  turn  the 
country  over  to  the  Communists.  The  Nixon 
Administration's  acquiescence  last  year  in 
the  rigged  single-slate  election  through  which 
President  Thieu  avoided  a  challenge  to  his 
re-election  from  South  Vietnam's  non-Com- 
munists destroyed  the  credlbUity  of  the 
American  suggestion  to  the  Communists  that 
elections  are  the  route  to  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

If  there  was  anything  hopeful  in  the  secret 
Klsslnger-Le  Due  Tho  talks  last  year.  It  was 
in  Mr.  Kissinger's  hint  that  a  coalition  "in- 
dependent body"  with  powers  approaching 
that  of  a  coalition  government  cotild  be  set 
up  by  negotiations  and  confirmed  by  elec- 


tions. His  later  hint  that  President  Thieu 
might  resign  earlier  than  proposed  should 
add  sufficient  attraction  to  entice  Hanoi  back 
to  the  private  negotiating  table. 

What  Americans  must  face  now  Is  the  clear 
statement  by  Mr.  Thuy  that  Hanoi  wUl  not 
release  American  prisoners  until  a  political 
settlement  brings  the  war,  not  Just  the  Amer- 
ican Involvement,  to  an  end.  That  settlement 
hinges  on  a  sharing  of  power  in  Saigon  with 
the  Vletcong  and  neutralist  groups,  and  a 
division  of  power  in  the  provinces  between 
areas  of  Oonmiunist  and  Saigon  predomi- 
nance. 

Hanoi's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  a  Thieu 
Government  and  the  United  States'  refusal 
to  remove  President  Thieu  from  office  prior  to 
a  settlement  means  that  only  further  Wash- 
ington-Hanoi negotiation  can  bring  about  the 
requisite  political  settlement.  It  will  not  be 
easily  achieved;  but  a  resumption  of  private 
negotiations  is  necessary  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  a  settlement  can  be  achieved  at  all. 


SENATE— J/o/irfay,  February  14,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  | 

Almighty  God,  Eternal  Father  of  men 
and  nations,  under  whose  providence 
this  Nation  lives  and  has  its  being,  guide 
all  Thy  servants  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  responsibility  of  government. 
Be  Thou  our  support  and  strength 
through  times  that  try  men's  souls  and 
test  their  spirits.  May  Thy  grace  be 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs.  Help  us  to 
keep  through  toil  of  brain  unbroken 
vigil  of  the  soul.  Strengthen  our  hands 
to  work  for  Thee,  our  minds  to  think  for 
Thee,  our  voices  to  speak  Thy  message 
of  compassion  and  justice,  and  our  lives 
to  show  forth  the  wonders  of  Tliy 
promised  kingdom.  May  peace  be  in  our . 
souls,  in  our  land,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE    PROM   THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9, 1972,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  10,  1972,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  severally  agreed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  concurrent  resolutions: 

H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs; 

H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  pocket-size 
edition  of  the  "Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9,  1972,  Mr.  Nelson. 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  reported  favorably,  without 
amendment,  on  February  9,  1972.  the  bill 
(S.  3054)  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  92-610)  there- 
on, wtiich  was  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9.  1972,  Mr.  Poi- 
BRiGHT,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  favorably,  without 
reservation,  on  February  10,  1972,  Execu- 
tive H,  92d  Congress,  first  session,  the 
Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Em- 
placement of  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on 
the  Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in 
the  Subsoil  Thereof,  and  submitted  a 
report  (Ex.  Rept.  92-18),  together  with 
individual  views,  thereon,  which  report 
was  printed. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  9, 1972,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  10,  1972.  re- 
ceived the  following  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  respectively: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  as  amended  (PX.  87-297) , 
I  herewith  transmit  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  I  am  also  pleased  to 


report  to  the  Congress  that  this  docu- 
ment reflects  appreciable  progress  in  the 
disarmament  fleld  during  calendar  year 
1971. 

Our  progress  has  been  especially  sig- 
nificant in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  May 
1971, 1  was  able  to  announce  that  a  dead- 
lock had  been  broken.  We  reached  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
concentrate  on  working  out  an  accord  to 
limit  the  deployment  of  defensive  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems  (ABMs),  and  to 
conclude  it  simultaneously  with  an  agree- 
ment on  certain  measures  limiting  offen- 
sive strategic  weapons.  This  joint  under- 
standing reinforces  my  firm  commitment 
to  reach  an  equitable  agreement  limit- 
ing both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

Another  highlight  of  1971  occurred 
when  the  American  and  Soviet  SALT  Del- 
egations reached  two  collateral  agree- 
ments that  were  signed  in  Washington  on 
September  30.  The  first  dealt  with  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  by  each  country  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  accidental  nuclear  war, 
while  the  second  provided  for  improve- 
ments in  the  rehabillty  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Moscow Direct  Communications 
Line,  or  "Hot  Line",  by  using  satellite 
communications  systems. 

In  Geneva,  at  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  the  United 
States  w€is  also  amcmg  the  principal 
architects  of  a  convention  banning  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  biological  weapons  and  toxins.  The 
presence  of  these  wei4)OQs  In  the  arsenals 
of  any  civilized  natioi  is  no  longer 
justified. 

As  1972  opens,  I  am  determined  to 
maintain  American  leadership  in  achiev- 
ing arms  control  measures  which  will  en- 
hance both  national  and  world  security 
and  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  10, 1972. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  511(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
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(Public  Law  91-173)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  submit,  through 
the  President,  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  coal  mine  health  and  safety. 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
report  for  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thb  White  House,  February  10, 1972. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  February  9,  1972,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  call  of  the  Legislative  Calendar,  under 
rules  vn  and  vm,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State,  as  follows: 

WUlla  C.  Armstrong,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Kenneth  P^nzhelm  II,  of  Texas,  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Fiji; 

John  I.  Getz,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Malta; 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  nilnols,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Czechoslovak  SoclaUst  Republic; 

Matthtew  J.  Looram,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Ck>lumbla,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Somali  Democratic  Republic; 

Robert  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Dahomey; 

Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago;  and 

Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Belgium. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  coanrmed  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 


VACATING  OP  TIME  TO  VOTE  ON 
TREATY  (EX.  H,  92D  CONGRESS 
1ST.  SESSION) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  which  was  scheduled  for  a  vote  at 
2  pjn.  today  on  the  so-called  Seabed 
Treaty,  and  the  order  providing  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
treaty  at  1:30  pjn.  today,  be  vacated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — I  realize  the  problem 
facing  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— we  have  consistently  notified  all 
Senators  that  they  are  expected  to  be 
here  at  all  times.  It  is  difQcult  to  say  to 
any  Senators  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
that  they  do  not  need  to  be  here  if  there 
are  to  be  postponements. 

I  do  not  want  to  work  any  hardship 
on  any  individual  Senator  but  I  think, 
hereafter,  we  should  observe  the  general 
rule  as  long  as  the  chairmen  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  committees 
have  been  notified.  So,  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  hope  the  assistant  majority  leader 
does  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  adhered  to  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  said  before; 
namely,  that  when  we  set  a  bill  or  treaty 
down  for  a  vote  on  a  certain  day  that  it 
will  be  voted  on  that  day.  We  did  tell  a 
number  of  Senators  to  be  here  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 


er. I  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  excep- 
tions should  not  be  made  to  accommo- 
date any  particular  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  by  postponing  a  vote. 
And  the  action  is  not  being  delayed  in 
this  Instance  on  the  basis  that  a  partic- 
ular Senator  wUl  miss  a  vote. 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  was  felt 
tliat  an  exception  was  justified  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  a  Senator  called  on  Sat- 
urday to  state  that  he  was  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  has  some  jurisdiction.  In 
his  opinion,  over  the  subject  matter  of 
the  treaty.  Executive  H,  92d  Congress, 
first  session,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
notified  and  was  imaware,  imtil  receipt  of 
his  whip  notice,  that  the  treaty  had  been 
schedule  for  a  vote  today.  He  stated  that 
he  was  imaware  on  Friday  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  would  report 
the  treaty  that  day  and  that  it  would  be 
Immediately  scheduled  for  a  vote.  He  in- 
dicated that,  had  he  seen  such  treaty 
listed  on  the  executive  calendar,  as  is 
normally  the  case,  he  would  have  gotten 
in  touch  with  the  leadership  In  time  and 
would  have  indicated  his  feelings  with 
respect  to  a  vote. 

In  view  of  the  fact  however,  that  the 
treaty  was  reported  only  on  Friday  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
that  prior  to  any  Senator's  having  had 
the  opportimity  to  see  it  appear  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  It  was  that  day 
scheduled  for  a  vote  for  today,  the  lead- 
ership felt  the  Senator  was  Justified,  but 
only  because  of  the  jurisdictional  aspect 
raised,  in  asking  that  the  vote— which  is 
not  controversial — be  put  off  until  to- 
morrow or  imtil  such  time  as  he  could  be 
present. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  for  this  clari- 
fication, but  would  urge  all  Senators  to 
examine  the  calendar  and  the  Executive 
Calendar  prior  to  the  time  on  which  ac- 
tion is  to  be  taken,  when  they  have  an 
interest  in  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

May  I  say  further,  that  I  contacted  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  Satur- 
day and  discussed  tliis  matter  with  him 
and  cleared  It  with  him.  The  majority 
leader  was  reluctant  to  delay  action  on 
the  treaty  and  did  so  only  because  of  the 
jurisdictional  aspects  raised. 

I  certainly  can  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  the  leader- 
ship was  unaware,  at  the  time  the  vote 
was  scheduled  by  unanimous  consent, 
that  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty 
would  also  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  protesting  Senator's  particular  sub- 
committee, in  addition  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
TREATY  AND  FOR  VOTE  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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on  tomorrow,  at  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn., 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  t^e 
treaty,  Executive  H,  and  that  a  vote  on 
the  treaty  occur  at  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  retiu-n 
to  the  consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today. 
It  stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACmON 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
of  30  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  each  Sen- 
ator being  limited  to  3  minutes. 


CHOICER— A    CRUEL    NECESSITY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  13  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  excellent  essay  by  Elliot 
Richardson,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  In  his  usual  able 
and  intelligent  manner.  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson points  out  that  since  we  do  not 
have  unlimited  resources  to  use  in  the 
solution  of  our  Nation's  ills  we  must 
make  certain  choices.  We  must  deter- 


mine which  of  our  needs  are  most  press- 
ing and  then  direct  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  them. 

It  is  imrealistic  to  look  for  miracle  so- 
lutions to  our  problems,  because  they 
simply  do  not  exist.  For  example,  we 
used  to  hear  much  of  a  Vietnam  dividend 
which  would  be  available  for  our  domes- 
tic needs  after  the  war  wound  down. 
Well,  the  war  has  wound  down  and 
spending  on  it  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced, but  no  Vietnam  dividend  is 
aveulable. 

We  now  hear  much  talk  about  shifting 
priorities  so  that  less  emphasis  is  given 
to  military  spending  and  more  to  domes- 
tic spending.  Secretary  Richardson, 
points  out,  however: 

To  a  degree  that  many  Americans  still  do 
not  realize,  we  have  shifted  our  priorities — 
rather  drastically — In  the  past  three  years. 
Since  1968,  outlays  for  human  resources  pro- 
grams have  Increased  63  percent  while  total 
budget  outlays  grew  by  only  28  percent.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget,  human  resources 
spending  represents  45  percent  of  all  expend- 
itures, while  defense  spending  totals  only 
32  percent. 

This  exactly  reverses  the  spending  priori- 
ties of  only  three  years  ago,  when  the  de- 
fense share  was  45  percent  and  human  re- 
sources share  was  only  32  percent. 

Yet  even  though  HEW's  budget  will  ex- 
ceed the  Defense  Department's  in  PT  1973 — 
for  the  first  time  in  history — this  shifting  of 
priorities  has  not  lessened  the  need  for  us 
to  make  difficult  choices. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  stop  the  search 
for  miracle  solutions  and  do  the  best  we 
can  with  what  we  have  available.  This  is 
the  theme  which  Secretary  Richardson 
develops  in  his  essay  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Choick:  a  Cbxtxl  NscxssrrT 
(By  Elliot  L.  Richardson) 

"Choice  Is  the  basic  reality,  and  for  us  it  Is 
doubly  difficult  and  saddening  because  what- 
ever we  have  to  give  up  Is  not  something  bad 
or  trivial,  but  something  that  Is  only  some- 
what leas  Important,  if  that,  than  what  we 
have  selected  to  do." 

We  are  standing  at  a  unique  Juncture  In 
the  course  of  history.  At  no  other  time  have 
we  have  so  aware  both  of  how  breaktaklng- 
ly  close  we  have  come  to  realize  the  promise 
of  America  for  all  Its  citizens  and  of  how 
painfully  far  we  are  from  locating  and  gath- 
ering all  the  TesavLices  that  wovdd  fulfill  that 
promise  tomorrow. 

The  founders  of  this  complex  and  diverse 
nation,  aind  each  succeeding  generation,  set 
themselves  truly  aweeome  tasks  to  perform. 
Por  the  most  part,  their  aspirations  and  their 
capabilities  have  been  within  hailing  distance 
of  each  other.  In  bur  own  time,  great  though 
the  growth  in  our  resources,  the  growth  in 
our  expectations  has  been  even  g^reater.  To- 
day these  expectations  are  like  a  giant  he- 
llvim-filled  balloon  cast  loose  from  Its  moor- 
ings, saUlng  beyond  sight.  We  must  somehow 
bring  our  expectations  back  to  earth;  we 
must  level  with  each  other.  For  either  we 
shall  understand  the  reality  of  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  over  time,  or  we  shall  con- 
demn oiuselvee  to  failure,  and  failure  again 
and  again. 

When  we  compare  ourselves  with  those  who 
preceded  us,  or  with  others  in  the  world  to- 
day, there  is  no  denying  that  we  are  moving 
ever  closer  to  the  promise  of  this  country. 

Tet  frustrations  and  disappointments 
abound,  and  alienation  from  our  basic  in- 
stitutions seems  endemic.  Why  is  Vbiz  so? 


One  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  stems  from 
ova  very  siiccesses.  As  Alexis  de  TVxsquevlUc 
wrote  many  yeara  ago : 

"The  evil  which  was  suffered  patiently  as 
Inevitable  seems  unendurable  as  soon  as  the 
Idea  of  escaping  from  It  crosses  men's  minds. 
All  the  abuses  then  removed  call  attention 
to  those  that  remain,  and  they  now  appear 
more  gaUlng.  The  evU,  it  Is  true,  has  become 
less,  but  sensibility  to  It  has  become  more 
acute." 

It  Is  not,  then,  that  we  have  come  so  far, 
but  that  we  seem  so  near,  so  exasperatlngly 
near,  to  realizing  our  national  hopes,  that 
some  of  us  grow  impatient  and  angry.  What 
could  be  suffered  silently  or  even  cheerfully 
when  there  was  no  chance  of  Improvement, 
becomes  Intolerable  as  soon  as  It  Is  Jeamed 
that  a  cure  is  within  our  capability.  And 
then  we  must  have  the  cure  Immediately. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  are  constanUy 
setting  oiu^elves  ever  more  difficult  goals  to 
achieve.  We  may  reach  a  goal  today  that  ap- 
peared improbable  or  optimistic  yesterday 
but  Instead  of  finding  in  this  success  a 
source  of  satisfaction,  we  find  a  sign  of 
failure. 

THE    LEGISLATION    FALLACY 

There  Is,  besides,  much  actual  faUure  Ex- 
aggerated promises,  ill-conceived  programs, 
over-advertised  "cures"  for  intractable  all- 
ments,  cynical  exploitation  of  valid  grlev- 
ances.  entrenched  resistance  to  necessary 
change,  the  cold  rigidity  of  centralized  au- 
thority, and  the  inefficient  iise  of  scarce  re- 
sources—aU  these  add  to  frustration  and  fos- 
ter disillusionment. 

Population  growth,  technological  change, 
mass  communications  and  big  government, 
meanwhile,  have  been  progressively  sub- 
merging the  Individual's  sense  of  personal 
significance  In  a  gray,  featureless  sea  oT 
homogenized  humanity.  In  a  country  which 
has  been  dedicated  from  Its  beginning  to  the 
liberation  of  human  aspirations  and  the 
fulfillment  of  human  potential,  these  massive 
changes  result  In  vague  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  unease.  We  yearn  for  a  greater  voice 
in— a  greater  impact  on— the  processes  that 
affect  our  Uves.  We  long  to  make  a  difference. 

But  the  most  profound  and  far-reaching 
source  of  our  fnistratlons  and  disappoint- 
ments Is  to  be  found  in  the  "expectations 
gap"  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  There 
Is  a  fallacy  abroad  In  the  land— and  ram- 
pant In  the  Congress— to  the  effect  that  pass- 
ing legislation  solves  problems.  There  are  to 
be  sure,  many  problems  that  cannot  '  be 
solved  without  new  legislation.  But  all  too 
often— and  increasingly  so— new  legislation 
merely  publicizes  a  need  without  creating 
either  the  means  or  the  resources  for  meeting 
It.  If  this  kind  of  legislation  Is  implemented 
at  all.  It  is  at  the  cost  of  spreading  resources 
still  more  thinly  over  existing  programs. 

Just  this,  in  fact,  has  been  happening  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  In  the  first  fuU  budget  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  congressional 
authorizations  lor  HEW  programs  exceeded 
amounts  requested  for  their  operation  by  $200 
million.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  author- 
izations for  HEW  programs  exceeded  appro- 
priations by  $6  billion.  Legislation  likely  to 
be  enacted  by  this  Congress  may  add  still 
another  $9  bUUon  in  new  authorizations  for 
next  year  and  even  latger  amounts  for  fu- 
ture years — much  of  which  also  will  never  be 
fully  funded. 

What  does  this  accomplish  except  to  create 
expectations  beyond  all  possibility  of  ful- 
fiUment  and  then,  becatise  they  were  not 
fulfilled,  dash  the  hopes  of  t^ose  who  have 
the  greatest  needs? 

TOO    MAMT    NEEDS 

Then  there's  the  nagging  problem  of  In- 
equity in  helping  those  who  need  help. 
The  federal,  state  and  local  cost,  both  public 
and  private,  of  assisting  individuals  whose 
dependency  might  have  been  prevented  Is 
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running  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  about 
$19  billion.  And  yet  the  cost  and  quality  of 
assistance  to  such  individuals  varies  widely. 
If  our  assistance  to  all  these  people  met  the 
standards  applicable  to  the  most-favored 
one-third,  the  annual  cost  would  be  nearly 
97.5  billion  more  than  it  is  now. 

If,  In  addition  to  raising  benefit  standards 
for  those  now  receiving  assistance,  we  in- 
creased eligibility  by  uniformly  applying  a 
standard  for  assistance  corresp>ondlng  to  the 
most  liberal  one-third,  another  enormous 
expenditxire  increase  would  be  required. 

Consider  Just  the  following  list:  Fulfil- 
ment of  the  Right  to  Read  objectives,  which 
would  give  youngsters  the  tools  they  need 
If  public  schools  are  to  be  at  all  meaningful; 
bomemaker  services,  mental  retardation  serv- 
ices, and  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
for  all  who  need  them;  developmental  day 
care  services  for  needy  children;  good  com- 
pensatory education  for  every  disadvantaged 
child.  To  meet  even  these  few  goals,  we  would 
have  to  Increase  our  spending  by  roughly  $27 
billion  per  year  and  recruit  and  train  6  mil- 
lion more  professionals,  para-professionals, 
and  volunteers. 

When  we  begin  to  take  Into  account  other 
large  claims — health  care,  higher  education, 
urban  redevelopment,  transportation,  and 
environmental  protection,  for  Instance — we 
rapidly  enter  a  realm  of  almost  unimaginable 
numbers.  The  needs  are  real,  but  we  cannot 
conceivably  meet  them  all  comprehensively 
and  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  President  has  the  most  complex  and 
broadest  choices  to  make.  He  must,  within 
the  constraints  imposed  on  him,  select  from 
among  efforts  to  Improve  the  environment, 
to  improve  transportation,  to  make  the  na- 
tion more  secure  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
bring  sense  and  humanity  to  our  welfare 
system,  and  from  among  a  host  of  other 
worthy  and  pressing  objectives. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  must  choose  among 
efforts  to  bring  health  services  Into  poor 
neighborhoods,  to  increase  the  educational 
opportunities  of  children  living  In  those  same 
neighborhoods,  to  reduce  the  Isolation  of  the 
aged  to  offer  alternatives  of  delinquency 
and  drugs,  and  among  many  other  objectives, 
all  of  which  again  are  worthy  and  compelling. 

And  down  through  the  tiers  of  government 
it  goes,  the  Inescapable  necessity  of  choosing. 

SHtFTING    PRIORITIES 

Choice  is  the  basic  reality,  and  for  us  it  Is 
doubly  difficult  and  saddening  because  what- 
ever we  have  to  give  up  is  not  something  bad 
or  trivial,  but  something  that  is  only  some- 
what less  Important,  If  that,  than  what  we 
have  selected  to  do. 

To  a  degree  that  many  Americans  still  do 
not  realize,  we  have  shifted  our  priorities — 
rather  dramatically — in  the  past  three  years. 
Since  1968,  outlays  for  human  resources 
programs  have  Increased  63  per  cent  while 
total  budget  outlays  grew  by  only  28  per  cent. 
In  the  Fiscal  Year  1973  budget,  human  re- 
sources spending  represents  45  per  cent  of  all 
expenditures,  while  defense  spending  totals 
only  32  per  cent. 

This  exactly  reverses  the  spending  prior- 
ities of  only  three  years  ago,  when  the  de- 
fense share  was  45  per  cent  and  human  re- 
sources share  was  only  32  per  cent. 

Yet  even  though  HEW's  budget  will  ex- 
ceed the  Defense  Department's  in  FY  1973 — 
for  the  first  time  In  history — this  shifting 
of  priorities  has  not  lessened  the  need  for 
us  to  make  difficult  choices. 

As  an  example,  federal  expenditures  for 
education  are  budgeted  to  Increase  by  $276 
million  over  current-year  appropriations.  But 
all  programs  did  not  grow — and  to  put  em- 
phasis where  we  believed  it  would  do  the 
most  good.  It  was  necessary  to  trim  back 
other  worthwhile  efforts.  To  siistaln  Increases 
In  four  major  areas — $449  million  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  $49  million  In 
educational  renewal.  $35  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  and  $97  mil- 


lion for  the  National  Foundation  of  Higher 
Education — two  major  cuts  were  required. 
Aid  to  school  districts  with  large  numbers  of 
federal  employees — so-called  "Impact  aid" — 
was  reduced  by  $180  million,  and  library  serv- 
ices support  by  $24  million. 

The  point  is  that  while  both  Impact  aid 
and  library  services  are  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port, the  level  of  funds  available  to  the  de- 
partment forces  us  to  make  budgetary  trade- 
offs— forces  us.  In  short,  to  make  choices. 

Because  choice  Is  so  lmix>rtant,  because  so 
many  lives  are  affected  by  our  choices,  we 
must  constantly  improve  the  way  in  which 
choices  are  made. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  create  a  process  of 
rational  decision-making  that  is  both  open 
and  honest.  The  choices  must  be  made  clear 
and  understandable,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  fully  stated,  and  the  alterna- 
tives brought  Into  the  light — as  In  the  use  of 
expanded  nutrition  or  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Instead  of  more  medical  services,  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  improvement  In 
health. 

COST-BENEFIT  HATIOS 

How  does  one  compare  the  benefits  of  one 
program  with  the  benefits  of  another?  Rarely 
can  we  reduce  these  benefits  to  dollar  figures 
without  the  result  being  so  artificial  that  we 
lose  confidence  In  it.  Yet  such  a  comparison 
is  essential  to  every  budgetary  choice  we 
make,  because  the  budget  forces  us  to  bal- 
ance a  dollar  spent  on  one  program  against 
a  dollar  spent  on  others. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  We  often  speak  of 
a  single  human  life  as  Infinitely  precious,  and 
so  It  is.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  allocation 
of  time,  money,  and  energy,  it  is  obvious  we 
do  not  literally  mean  it.  Each  year  our  society 
tolerates  thousands  of  deaths  which  might 
be  prevented.  Last  year  114,000  Americans 
were  killed  In  some  form  of  accident.  Of 
these,  about  23  per  cent  were  in  the  home, 
about  48  per  cent  were  on  the  highway.  Some 
95,000  Americans  died  from  preventable  ill- 
nesses, an  estimated  60,000  of  these  from  lung 
cancer  caused  by  smoking  cigarettes.  But 
building  safer  cars,  highways  and  homes  and 
reducing  cigarette  smoking  Involve  costs.  By 
not  pushing  these  things  as  far  as  we  could, 
we  implicitly  put  a  value  on  the  lives  they 
might  save.  Unfortunately,  such  implicit  val- 
uations do  not  give  us  an  explicit  measure  of 
the  value  of  human  life  that  covUd  be  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  a  year  of  education 
or  a  reduction  in  water  pollution. 

I  have  suggested  from  time  to  time  that  we 
should  develop  a  benefit  unit  called  the 
"HEW"  for  use  in  comparing  coet-benefit  ra- 
tios among  our  activities.  Such  a  unit  would 
force  us  to  look  at  Just  how  much  importance 
we  really  place  on  our  efforts  to  deal  with 
any  single  problem.  And  It  would  permit  us 
to  compare  our  real  effort  In  one  area — and 
the  returns  we  got  for  It — with  our  real  ef- 
fort and  returns  in  another.  If  a  child-year 
of  preschool  education  Is  worth  one  "HEW," 
how  many  "HEWS"  Is  It  worth  to  avoid  one 
traffic  death?  To  rehabilitate  one  disabled 
worker?  To  cure  one  drug  addict? 

Using  such  a  benefit  constant,  we  might 
readily  see  that  the  Incremental  costs  of  re- 
ducing a  very  small  number  of  deaths  by 
seafood  poisoning  might  be  better  applied 
to  reducing  a  large  number  of  deaths  on  the 
highway,  or  that  the  additional  resources 
that  would  allow  us  to  Inspect  every  food 
processing  establishment  twice  a  year  could 
be  more  advantageously  used  to  immunize 
our  children.  Similarly,  It  might  show  that 
we  would  achieve  higher  benefits  in  lives 
saved  by  investing  In  the  safety  of  products 
than  In  sp>eclal  ambvilances  for  victims  of 
heart  attacks. 

The  comparison  gets  harder  to  make,  of 
course,  when  we  come  to  the  reduction  of 
injuries,  discomforts,  and  irritations,  and 
when  the  outcome  is  uncertcUn.  How  much 
should  we  be  investing,  for  example,  in  find- 
ing a  cure  for  the  common  cold?  Reducing 


noise  pollution?  W©  make  such  choices  any- 
way, of  course,  but  the  process  is  seldom 
both  deliberate  and  explicit. 

Hard  as  It  is  to  define  our  goals  clearly,  and 
then  to  rank  them  in  importance,  we  must 
also  imaginatively  consider  different  ways  of 
approaching  each  goal.  Cost-benefit  analysis 
must  open  the  door  to  fresh  and  imaginative 
alternatives.  It  must  enable  us.  if  such  be 
the  case,  to  say  that  there  is  a  better  way 
of  attacking  a  problem  than  by  an  HEW 
program  and  that  we  should  shut  ours  down 
and  support  another,  somewhere  else. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  ANALYSIS  ^ 

Finally,  to  assure  a  chance  for  better  de- 
cision-making we  must  be  able  to  measure 
the  cost  of  each  alternative.  Our  skills  in  this 
area  are  seriously  underdeveloped.  We  are 
not  always  careful  to  remember,  for  example, 
that  the  true  "cost"  of  a  federal  program  is 
not  Invariably  measurable  by  the  number  of 
dollars  we  allocate  to  It  in  the  budget.  Did 
we  include  air  pollution  costs  in  our  ac- 
counting for  the  federal  highway  program? 
Do  we  charge  ourselves  for  the  loss  of  recre- 
ation, fish  and  wildlife  when  we  develop  our 
rivers  and  harbors?  Do  we  take  into  account 
the  possibility  that  federal  dollars  collected 
from  some  sources  may  have  more  adverse 
effects  on  economic  activity  tlian  those  col- 
lected from  other  sources? 

Further,  our  ability  to  predict  what  the 
budgetary  costs  of  alternative  programs  will 
be  is  seriously  lacking.  There  are  a  few 
shining  examples  of  good  cost  estimation  in 
the  federal  government.  The  Actuary's  Office 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration  is  one. 
But  there  are  many  more  dismal  cases  of 
complete  Ignorance  about  what  resources 
will  be  needed  to  carry  out  proposed  pro- 
grams. 

There  are,  of  course,  severe  limits  on  the 
practical  use  of  evaluation  and  cost-benefit 
analysis.  Such  techniques  may  help  us  to 
choose  the  best  way  to  use  an  additional  $1 
million  on  homemaker  services  for  the  eld- 
erly or  preschool  education  for  disadvantaged 
children.  They  may  even  offer  some  basis  for 
comparing  the  social  return  on  one  or  an- 
other such  investment.  But  a  choice  between 
homemaker  services  and  preschool  education 
cannot  and  should  not  rest  only  on  this  kind 
of  analysis.  Even  though  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  Investment  in  preschool  education 
paid  larger  dividends  for  a  longer  future,  our 
feeling  toward  the  generation  to  which  we 
owe  our  own  existence  and  education  can- 
not be  fed  into  this  kind  of  calculation. 

The  hard  choices,  in  the  end,  are  bound  to 
depend  on  some  combination  of  values  and 
instincts — and.  Indeed,  it  Is  precisely  because 
the  content  of  choice  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  mathematical  equation  that  we  need  the 
political  forum  to  reach  the  final,  most  dif- 
ficult decisions. 

To  recognize  this,  however,  reinforces  the 
importance  of  being  as  honest  and  explicit  as 
pKJSsibile  in  aitlculating  and  non-measurable 
considerations  that  transcend  the  limits  of 
objective  analysis.  Only  if  these  considera- 
tions that  transcend  the  limits  of  objective 
analysis.  Only  if  these  considerations  are  ex- 
posed to  full  view  can  we  bring  those  whose 
expectations  have  to  be  deferred— or  over- 
ruled— to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the  process 
by  which  this  was  done.  Only  thus  can  we 
hope  to  reconcile  the  loser  to  losing  and  en- 
courage the  impatient  to  wait. 

Without  this  sort  of  open  discussion  of  the 
hard  choices  we  must  continually  make,  the 
gap  between  public  expectations  and  govern- 
ment performance  will  keep  growing,  and  the 
erosion  of  confidence  In  government's  ability 
to  bring  about  desirable  change  will  continue. 
Americans  have  never  been  particularly 
trusting  of  government;  but  still,  something 
is  much  amiss  when  surveys  show  a  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  percentage  of  adults 
expressing  a  degree  of  trust  in  their  govern- 
ment. 
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We  in  government  must  take  a  leading  role 
in  any  effort  to  restore  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment. As  a  start,  I  believe  we  must  go 
to  whatever  lengths  are  necessary  to  explain 
to  the  American  public  the  necessity  for 
making  hard  choices  among  priorities.  We 
must  make  clear  the  true  cost  of  worthwhile 
programs,  whoever  their  sponsor  may  be.  If 
we  do  this,  we  may  finally  put  to  rest  the 
simplisrtic  shibboleth  that  all  we  need  do  to 
create  Utopia  here  and  now  is  to  "reorder 
our  priorities." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his 
remarks.  I  am  very  proud  that  he  has 
had  Secretary  Richardson's  paper  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  have  not  re&d  all  of 
it.  However,  the  part  that  I  did  read  was 
very  stimulating  and  very  helpful. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  than  whom  there  is 
no  better  expert  in  matters  relating  to 
national  defense. 


NECESSITY   FOR   CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT    ON    SCHOOL    BUSING 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  op- 
position to  the  mandatory  busing  of 
schoolchildren  and  the  resultant  de- 
struction of  negihborhood  schools  is  well 
known. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  this  fight  from 
the  beginning  and  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  by  far  the  most  effective 
manner  in  which  true  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained is  by  a  meaningful  constitutional 
Eimendment.  Such  a  procedure  will  give 
the  best  opportunity  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  settle  the  problem  of  bus- 
ing once  and  for  all  and  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  while  still 
not  interfering  with  the  orderly  desegre- 
gation of  the  public  schools.  Such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  provide  a 
uniform  rule  applicable  all  over  the  Na- 
tion and  not  just  to  one  section  thereof. 
People  from  a  number  of  States,  includ- 
ing Michigan,  California,  Colorado,  and 
others,  have  shown  their  great  concern 
about  this  matter  and  their  opposition  to 
forced  busing  to  achieve  some  racial  bal- 
ance. 

As  all  know,  the  concept  of  busing  has 
now  been  applied  across  district  lines  so 
as  to  compel  the  merging  of  districts.  I 
have  in  mind  the  Richmond  and  Henrico 
and  Chesterfield  Counties  case  recently 
decided  by  a  district  court.  This  shows 
the  extremes  to  which  some  Federal 
courts  win  go  to  force  integration  down 
the  throats  of  objecting  citizens,  and  the 
apparent  lack  of  concern  of  these  courts 
for  the  preservation  of  some  measure  of 
quality  education  for  our  children. 

The  logical  extension  of  the  Richmond 
case,  which  requires  a  merger  of  one  city 
and  two  coimties  and  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents from  one  to  the  other,  could  mean 
the  merger  of  Harlem  in  New  York  City 
with  Westchester  County  and  others,  the 
merger  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with 
Bucks  County  and  others,  and  the  mer- 
ger of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  with  Clarion 
County  and  others,  with  the  requirement 
for  massive  busing  back  and  forth. 


This  busing  question  is  already  an  Is- 
sue in  the  political  campaigns  this  year. 
I  would  hope  that  every  candidate  for 
President,  for  the  Senate,  and  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  take  a  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  stand  on  it. 

The  President  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  furnish  positive  leadership  by  propos- 
ing a  meaningful  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  the  busing  question 
will  be  an  issue  in  this  year's  presiden- 
tial campaign.  It  already  is.  It  should  be 
so  that  the  people  can  pass  on  it.  This 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  the  people 
themselves.  The  President  indicated  in 
the  1968  camptiign  that  he  supported  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  and  op- 
posed busing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  racial  balance.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  he  has  changed  his  view.  In 
fact,  he  reaffirmed  his  position  in  his 
news  conference  last  week,  and  I  am  sure 
he  means  what  he  said. 

As  I  have  said,  the  biising  question  will 
imdoubtedly  be  an  issue  in  this  year's 
presidential  campaign.  It  can  only  be  de- 
fused by  the  adoption  of  an  appropriate 
constitutional  amendment.  I  believe  that 
if  the  President  will  recommend  a  mean- 
ingful amendment,  it  would  be  a  master 
stroke  of  leadership  for  the  Nation  and 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  degree.  I 
think  given  the  temper  of  the  people 
and  the  Congress  today  the  result  would 
be  some  solid  action  and  constituti(Hial 
movement  in  this  area. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  say  again 
that  I  hope  the  President  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  and  actively  sup- 
port such  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  that  Congress  will  immediately  start 
serious  consideration  thereof. 


PRESIDENT'S  ASSISTANCE  AGAINST 
FORCED  BUSING  WELCOMED 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  he  opposes  the  forced  busing 
of  public  schoolchildren  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  a  racial  balance  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "President  to  Weigh  Bus- 
ing," written  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
today,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President   To   Weigh   Busing — Amendment 

Could  Shape   1972  Campaign 

(By  CarroU  KUpatrick) 

President  Nixon  will  meet  today  with 
seven  congressional  sponsors  of  an  anti- 
busing  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  in 
what  could  be  one  of  the  most  critical  legis- 
lative and  political  meetings  of  the  year. 

If  the  President  throws  his  weight  behind 
such  an  amendment,  the  debate  that  follows 
could  become  the  most  heated  in  this  session 
of  Congress  and  dominate  the  year's  presi- 
dential campaign. 

Some  congressional  experts  believe  that  if 
the  President  endorsee  a  specific  constitu- 
tional amendment,  it  would  quickly  move 
toward  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
House  and  Senate  and  be  submitted  to  the 
states  for  ratification  before  the  presidential 
nominating  conventions. 

Others  believe  that  liberal  opposition  to  an 


amendment — there  are  28  pending  in  Con- 
gress— could  narrowly  prevent  its  submis- 
sion to  the  states,  where,  by  nearly  all  ac- 
counts, anti-bxislng  sentiment  is  growing. 

Mr.  Nixon  returned  to  the  White  House  last 
night  from  Key  Blscayne,  Pla.,  where  he 
conferred  over  the  weekend  on  the  subject 
with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Oon- 
nally  and  John  D.  Ehrllchman,  head  of  the 
Domestic  Council. 

The  President  also  worked  over  the  week- 
end to  prepare  for  his  Journey  to  China, 
which  begins  with  a  10  a.m.  departure 
Thursday  from  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

By  way  of  continuing  that  preparation, 
Mr.  Nixon  will  meet  this  afternoon  with 
Andre  Malraux,  former  French  Minister  of 
Culture,  a  long-time  student  of  China  who 
knows  most  of  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers. Malraux  arrived  in  Washington  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Tonight  the  President  will  give  a  small 
dinner  for  Malraux. 

At  his  news  conference  Thursday,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  he  bad  discussed  China  with  Malraux 
in  Paris  in  1969  while  visiting  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  and  that  he  had  read  Mal- 
raux's  autobiographical  "Antimemories." 
which  contains  many  references  to  China  and 
its  leaders. 

At  the  meeting  in  Paris  with  de  Gaulle  and 
Malraux,  the  President  is  believed  to  have 
had  one  of  his  first  official  discussions  of  his 
ambition  to  Improve  Slno-Amerlcan  relations 
and  to  have  sent  an  exploratory  message 
through  de  Gaulle  to  the  Chinese  leaders. 

At  the  Thursday  news  conference,  the 
President  also  reiterated  his  opposition  to 
busing  as  a  means  of  achieving  racial  balance 
in  the  schools.  He  said  be  planned  a  meeting 
with  congressional  opponents  of  busing  for 
today  and  would  disclose  his  position  on  the 
legal  and  constitutional  Issues  afterwards. 

Etu-lichman  was  charged  with  setting  up 
the  meeting  with  the  congressional  sponsors 
of  the  amendment.  One  of  them.  Rep.  Tom 
Steed  (D-Okla.)  said  Satiirday  that  "there 
is  a  great  deal  of  oonoem"  at  the  White 
House  about  the  problem,  the  Associated 
Press  reported. 

Steed  said  White  House  aides  had  asked 
him  a  lot  of  questions  about  bis  amendment 
"and  asked  me  if  I  talked  to  the  President 
about  it.  They  said  he  wants  to  be  briefed 
on  why  we  are  doing  it  and  what  we  think 
it  will  accomplish." 

Whether  the  President  endorses  it  or  not. 
Steed  said,  the  House  will  be  forced  to  make 
a  decision  on  It  this  year. 

"The  voters  are  going  to  make  us  face  it," 
the  Oklahoma  Democrat  said.  "They  are  not 
going  to  let  anybody  come  back  here  who 
hasn't  been  smoked  out  on  this  Issue.  There 
are  too  many  mamas  and  papas  for  a  member 
to  duck  and  dodge  any  longer." 

Steed's  amendment  says  that  "no  public 
school  student  shall,  because  of  bis  race, 
creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  or  required  to 
attend  a  particular  school." 

Scheduled  to  attend  today's  meeting  with 
the  President,  in  addition  to  steed,  are  Sens. 
Robert  P.  Griffin  (R-Mlch.) ,  Howard  H.  Baker 
Jr.  (R-Tenn.),  William  E.  Brock  (R-Tenn.), 
Harry  F.  Byrd  (Ind.-Va.) ,  and  Reps.  Norman 
F.  Lent  (R-N.Y.),  and  Thomas  N.  Downing 
(D-Va.). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  arti- 
cle it  is  pointed  out  that  the  President 
is  considering  advocating  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  forbid- 
ding forced  busing  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  racial  balance  in  our  schools. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
forced  busing  for  years — and  certainly 
that  includes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  who 
has  just  spoken,  and  many  others  in  and 
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out  of  the  Senate — welcome  the  Pres- 
ident's assistance. 

One  of  the  first  bills  introduced  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
have  ended  this  practice  of  forced  bus- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  creating  racial 
balance.  Forced  busing  Is  destroying  our 
public  schools,  causing  loss  of  public 
support  and  making  it  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  our  children,  black  or  white, 
to  receive  a  good  education. 

The  President's  attitude  is  a  good 
straw  in  the  wind,  for  he  would  not  take 
this  position  unless  he  felt  it  had  strong 
support  throughout  the  Nation. 

A  constitutional  amendment  will  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses 
and  ratification  by  38  States.  This  effort, 
if  successful,  will  probably  take  about  2 
years. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  take  the  posi- 
tion, "Well,  we  are  going  to  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment."  and  allow 
that  to  be  our  only  effort  to  put  an  end 
to  massive  forced  busing  of  our  school- 
children. In  the  meantime  I  would  like 
to  see  activity  by  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  our  national  administration  on 
three  fronts:  Passage  of  a  statute  out- 
lawing busing,  and  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
when  it  comes  up  later  this  month  or 
early  next  month  that  would  seek  to 
handle  this  matter  by  statute.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  statute  properly  worded 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  that  it  would  not  be 

stricken  down.  

Then,  we  need  action  by  HEW  stopping 
busing  plans.  This  is  aflfirmatlve  action 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion now  without  waiting  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment.  I 
would  seriously  and  urgently  recommend 
to  the  President  that  he  have  HEW  stop 
recommending  plans  requiring  massive 
busing  of  our  schoolchildren. 

Then,  too,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Attorney  General  from  intervening  in 
any  case  pending  in  any  Federal  court 
where  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  or  any  constitutional  question 
regarding  our  schools  is  involved. 

So  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  some  of  these 
cases  that  have  required  massive  busing 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  action  will  be 
taken. 

Then,  I  would  like  to  see  a  changed 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary all  the  way  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  My  concern  wiU  continue  to  be 
that  every  chUd  in  Alabama  and  the 
Nation  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
good  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "School  Changes  Are 
Late"  by  William  Raspberry,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  January  26, 
1972,  and  an  article  entitled  "This  'Hu- 
miliating' Business  of  Busing  Children" 
by  James  J.  KUpatrick,  published  in  the 
Sunday  Star  on  February  13,  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[From  the  Wasliington  Post,  Jan.  26,  1972] 

School  Chancks  Ase  Late 

(ByWUllam  Raspberry) 

America    can    never   seem   to   figure   out 

what  to  do  about  its  poor  and  Its  black 

citizens. 

It  forces  them  Into  concentrations, 
whether  through  economics,  oonuaerclal 
manipulation  or  outright  segregation.  And 
then  it  announces  that  It  would  be  possi- 
ble to  deal  with  their  problems  If  only  the 
people  weren't  so  concentrated. 

Even  when  some  reasonably  logical  solution 
does  suggest  Itself,  It  Is  almost  an  article  of 
American  faith  chat  no  attempt  wUI  be 
made  to  Implement  It  untU  It  Is  too  late 
for  It  to  be  eHectlve. 

We  try  scattered-site  public  housing  (or 
cash  housing  subsidies)  as  an  alternative 
>  to  public  housing  concentration  camps,  but 
only  after  the  problem  has  g^own  so  large 
that  there  aren't  enough  sites  left  In  which 
to  scatter  the  poor. 

We  decide  to  move  against  crime  and 
narcotics  In  the  ghettos  only  after  they  have 
become  virtually  'ntractable  (and  after  they 
have  become  a  problem  for  the  nonblack 
and  nonpoor). 

And  particularly  have  we  moved  too  late  In 
public  education. 

When  some  basic  education  would  have 
been  a  desirable  thing  for  blackis,  white 
Americans  made  It  Illegal  to  teach  blacks 
to  read  and  write. 

When  blacks  would  have  been  ecstatic  over 
really  good  segregated  schools,  they  got 
schools  that  were  separate  but  awful. 

Local  authorities  are  now  wUllng  to  de- 
segregate their  schools,  but  only  after  the 
courts  have  said  desegregation  Isn't  enough: 
You  have  to  Integrate. 

Always  one  step  behind.  It  would  be  almost 
laughable  except  for  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems keep  growing  worse.  Remedies  that 
would  have  worked  a  few  years  ag^o  become 
inadequate  when  they  are  applied  too  late. 
And  we've  finally  reached  the  point  where 
no  one,  white  or  black,  has  any  clear  idea  of 
what  will  work  now. 

Virtually  no  one  wants  busing  on  the 
level  It  would  take  to  Integrate  the  schools 
in  most  metropolitan  areas. 

I.  for  one,  woiild  be  wuiing  to  take  one  step 
backward,  to  honest  desegregation.  That  is, 
let  us  move  forthrightly  against  any  attempt 
at  official  discrimination.  But  at  the  same 
time,  let  us  end  the  hiunlllatlon  of  chasing 
after  rich  white  children. 

And  it  is  humiliating.  For  one  thing  it  says 
to  black  children  that  there  is  something  in- 
herently wrong  with  them,  something  that 
can  be  cured  only  by  the  presence  of  white 
children.  Some  of  us  don't  believe  that. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  given  adequate 
resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  black  chil- 
dren can  learn,  no  matter  what  color  their 
seatmates  happen  to  be. 

We  started  off  chasing  after  white  people 
because  that  was  <we  thought)  the  sure  way 
to  get  the  resources  we  needed.  Now  some 
of  us  are  continuing  the  chase  although  we've 
forgotten  why  It  started. 

As  provocative  as  Judge  Merhidge's  Rich- 
mond decree  was,  I  would  have  preferred  a 
ruling  that  said  not  that  pupils  must  be 
bused  without  regard  to  city  boundary  lines 
but  that  school  money  and  resources  must 
no  longer  stop  at  those  boundaries. 

It  may  stUl  come  to  that.  If  the  current 
trend  continues,  Acre  will  likely  be  an  end 
to  property  taxes  as  the  chief  means  oif  fi- 
nancing schools.  And  one  restUt  will  be  that 
all  schools  within  a  state  will  be  on  equal 
footing  no,  matter  whether  they  are  In  rich 
neighborhoods  or  poor. 

When  the  white  and  the  rich  discover 
that  they  cannot  finance  good  pubic  schools 
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for  their  own  children  and  lousy  ones  for 
the  rest,  we  will  see  the  beginning  of  equality 
In  public  education  or  we  will  see  the  end  of 
public  education. 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Feb.  13,  lOTaj 
This  HT7MnjA'mro  Bxtsiness  of  Bttsino 

CHnj)REK 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
This  miserable  business  of  "busing,"  with 
all  Its  implications  and  consequences,  may 
yet  tear  this  country  apart  more  savagely 
than  the  Issue  of  Vietnam.  From  California 
to  Michigan  to  Pennsylvania  to  Florida, 
wherever  a  wandering  newsman  goes,  the  bit- 
ter question  constantly  comes  up:  What 
about  busing? 

Resentment  is  greatest  In  the  South,  which 
ironically  has  tried  the  hardest  and  shown 
the  most  progress  in  achieving  desegrega- 
tion of  its  public  schools,  but  Southern  an- 
ger Is  merely  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The 
presidential  aspirant  who  falls  to  recognize 
this  hazard  is  likely  to  wind  up  shipwrecked. 
Opposition  to  busing  is  massive,  passion- 
ate, and  widespread. 

No  other  issue  touches  so  many  Ameri- 
can families  so  close  to  the  heart.  Vietnam, 
the  Mideast,  the  future  of  Formosa — ^these 
are  problems  far  from  home.  Welfare  reform, 
deficit  finance,  revenue  sharing — these  are 
specialized  concerns.  Even  unemployment 
and  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  had  prom- 
ised to  be  the  universal  springs  of  discon- 
tent, have  come  to  be  afflictions  a  man  learns 
to  live  with.  But  when  a  child  Is  shipped  off 
to  a  distant  school,  solely  because  of  his  race, 
suddenly  nothing  else  matters. 

Black  spokesmen,  no  less  than  white,  re- 
sent the  process.  William  Raspberry,  brU- 
Uant  young  columnist  for  the  Washington 
Post,  commented  the  other  day  that  "vir- 
tually no  one  wants  busing  on  the  level  It 
would  take  to  Integrate  the  schools  In  most 
metropolitan  areas."  He  continued: 

"I.  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  take  one 
step  backward,  to  honest  desegregation.  That 
la,  let  us  move  forthrightly  against  any  at- 
tempt at  official  discrimination.  But  at  the 
time,  let  us  end  the  humiliation  of  chasing 
after  rich  white  children. 

"And  it  is  humiliating.  For  one  thing.  It 
says  to  black  chUdren  that  there  la  some- 
thing Inherently  wrong  with  them,  some- 
thing that  can  be  cured  only  by  the  presence 
of  white  children.  Some  of  us  don't  believe 
that.  Some  of  us  believe  that  given  adequate 
resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  black  chil- 
dren can  learn,  no  matter  what  color  their 
seatmates  happen  to  be." 

My  own  impression,  for  whatever  It  may 
be  worth.  Is  that  the  American  people,  both 
North  and  South,  have  come  to  accept  this 
constitutional  principle  that  was  fashioned 
nearly  18  years  ago  In  BrotDtt  v.  Board  of 
Education.  I  will  go  to  my  grave  still  con- 
vinced that  Broton  was  bad  law — a  wilful 
perversion  of  the  clear  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — but  the 
principle  no  longer  Is  challenged.  That  prin- 
ciple, quite  simply,  Is  that  the  states  cannot 
engage  in  discrimination  by  race. 

The  vice  in  these  busing  orders  Is  that 
they  trample  upon  the  very  principle  that 
Brown  sought  to  establish.  White  children 
are  shipped  here,  and  black  chUdren  are 
shipped  there  and  out  on  the  West  Coast 
yellow  children  are  shipped  somewhere  else, 
and  these  brutal  orders  are  Imposed  not  for 
"quality  education" — that  Is  the  flimsiest 
smokescreen;  they  are  Imposed  to  achieve 
"racial  balance."  which  is  to  say,  they  are 
imposed  solely  because  of  the  color  of  the 
children's  skin.  Local  school  boards  thus  are 
compelled  to  do  precisely  what  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  said  they  could  nrt  do:  They 
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are  compelled  to  assign  children  to  schools 
by  reason  of  their  race. 

The  Supreme  Court  can,  if  It  chooses,  take 
appropriate  action  to  stop  this  folly  In  Its 
tracks.  It  would  be  quite  In  character  for 
the  Court  to  say  here,  as  It  has  said  In  other 
areas  of  the  law,  that  Its  opinions  have  been 
misapplied — that  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws"  does  not  demand  "racial  balance."  If 
the  Court  fails  to  act,  outright  constitu- 
tional amendment  will  have  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  William 
Raspberry  is  an  able  black  columnist.  He 
has  this  to  say  about  the  integration  of 
our  public  schools: 

Virtually  no  one  wants  busing  on  the  level 
It  would  take  to  Integrate  the  schools  in 
most  metropolitan  areas. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  take  one 
step  backward,  to  honest  desegregation.  That 
Is,  let  us  move  forthrightly  against  any  at- 
tempt at  official  discrimination.  But  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  end  the  humiliation  of 
chasing  after  rich  white  children. 

And  it  Is  humiliating.  For  one  thing  It 
says  to  black  children  that  there  Is  some- 
thing Inherently  wrong  with  them,  some- 
thing that  can  be  ciired  only  by  the  presence 
of  white  children.  Some  of  us  don't  believe 
that. 

Parenthetically,  I  will  state  that  I  do 
not  believe  that.  Quoting  again  from 
the  column,  it  is  stated : 

Some  of  us  believe  that  given  adequate 
resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  black 
ChUdren  can  learn,  no  matter  what  color 
their  seat  mates  happen  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


RSFOKT  ON  SaLK  OR  TRANSFEB  OF  OoVKRN»CKNT- 
OWNED       COMMTTNICATIONS       FACULTIES       IN 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cations and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Proposed  Amendment  or  Arms  Control 

AND  Disarmament  Act 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  as  amended,  In 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  of  FuNDiNa  Status  op  School  Break- 
fast Program  and  the  Noioood  Assistance 
Program 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  funding  status  of  the  school 
breakfast  program  and  the  nonfood  assist- 
ance program  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  there  were 
no  new  Alaslun  communications  disposal 
actions  initiated  during  calendar  year  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Real  and  Personal  Property  op 
the  Department  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
real  and  personal  property  of  that  Depart- 
ment, as  of  June  30.  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Index  on  Legislation  Enacted  Bt  the  Oov- 

ERNMEMT    of    THE     RTUKTTT     ISLANDS 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  In- 
dex covering  legislation  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  In  1971 
(with  an  acoompanj^ng  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Capital  Assistance.  Technical 
Studies,  and  Relocation  Grants 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
peat on  capital  assistance,  technical  studies, 
and  relocation  grants,  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 18,  1970,  through  December  31,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Assistance  to  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Systems 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, reporting  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  not  In  a  position,  at  the 
present  time,  to  recommend  a  specific  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity available,  pursuant  to  Section  4(c)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Report  Under  Fair  Packaging  akd  LABELtNO 
Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  Department  under  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  for  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  an  accompcmylng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Rbpoet  or  Maritimb  Aoministeation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Meantime  Administration,  for  fiscal  year 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  op  the  Peace  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  ACTION,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  for  the  year  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Conference  Act 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
and  Participatino  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect and  participating  projects,  as  corrected 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Proposed    Establishment    of    the    Golden 

Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Gold- 
en Gate  National  Recreation  Area  In  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  National  Parks  Centennial 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Parks  Centennial  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  calendar  year  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Programs  Relating  to  Research 
Planning  and  Delivery  of  Health  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  programs  relating  to  re- 
search planning  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Chief  Examiner's  Initial  Decision  on 
Postal  Rate  and  Fee  Increase 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  r^xirt  entitled  "Chief 
Examiner's  Initial   Decision  on  Postal  Rate 
and  Fee  Increases"  (with  an  accompanying 
document);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Ouam;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"REsoLtmoN  No.  469 
"Relative  to  commending  Jesus  Mantanona 
Duenas  and  Manuel  Tolentino  DeGracla, 
of  Talofofo,  Guam,  for  their  bravery  and 
intrepidity  in  apprending  Sergeant  Sholchi 
Tokol,  and  for  their  christian  forebearance 
and  solicitude  in  treating  their  captive  so 
well,  neither  mistreating  nor  harming  birn 
In  any  way 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam : 

"Whereas,  on  the  evening  of  January  24, 
1972,  two  young  Ouamanians,  whUe  hunting 
in  the  wUds  of  Talofofo.  Guam,  suddenly 
came  upon  a  strange  bearded  figiire  who, 
when  approached,  ran  at  them  as  If  to  at- 
tack; and 

"Whereas,  though  knowing  full  weU  that 
any  such  desp>erate  denizen  of  Guam's  wUd- 
erness  is  potentially  extremely  dangerous, 
they  nevertheless  apprehended  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  Japanese  straggler  left  over  from 
the  Second  World  War  without  harming  him 
In  any  way.  Instead  showing  kind  considera- 
tion and  solicitude  for  his  well-being;  and 

"Whereas,  since  both  Mr.  DeGracla  and  Mr. 
Duenas.  as  well  as  meml>ers  of  their  families, 
suffered  under  an  oppressive  occupation  by 
the  Imperial  Japanese  forces  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  their  forebearance  during  the 
apprehension  of  the  last  of  such  occupiers  Is 
doubly  commendable,  and  speaks  well  of  the 
friendly  relations  and  amity  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam  and  the  people  of  Japan;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  furor  and  excitement 
caused  by  this  fantastic  story  of  a  Japanese 
soldier  hiding  out  in  the  jungles  of  Guam  for 
twenty-seven  years,  the  last  eight  as  a  soli- 
tary, has,  naturally  enough,  concentrated  at- 
tention on  the  figure  of  Sergeant  Yokoi,  but, 
in  doing  so,  the  Legislature  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  remarkable  and  note-worthy  action 
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of  Messrs.  DeGracla  and  Duenas  In  appre- 
hending this  most  recent  straggler  of  the 
Emperor  has  not  been  properly  credited;  now 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Eleventh  Quam  Legislature  does  hereby 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ouam  express  to 
Manuel  Tolentlno  DeOracla  and  Jesus  Man- 
tanona  Duenas  of  the  village  of  Talofofo, 
Guam,  warm  commendation  for  their  chris- 
tian forebearance  In  apprehending  Sergeant 
Shoichl  Yokol  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army 
without  In  any  way  harming  him,  their  ac- 
tion being  proof  of  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  people  of  Ouam  to  their  neighbors  In 
Japan;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Governor  and  depart- 
ment heads  are  Implored  to  review  the  per- 
sonal situation  of  Mr.  Jesus  Mantanona 
Duenas  and  Mr.  Manuel  Tolentlno  DeGracla 
and  In  recognition  of  their  exemplary  con- 
duct to  extend  to  them  all  possible  benefits 
under  existing  government  programs;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  Mr.  Manuel  Tolentlno 
DeGracla.  to  Mr.  Jesus  Mantanona  Duenas,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Talofofo.  to  the  Hon- 
orary Japanese  Consul,  Guam,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  31st 
day  of  January,  1972." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"SM..  1004 
"A  memorial  relating  to  Veterans'  Day;  urg- 
ing Congress  to  enact  legislation  retiu-ning 
observance   of   Veterans'   Day   to  Novem- 
ber 11 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents; 
"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1968  enacted  legislation  which 
changed  observance  of  Veterans'  Day  from 
November  11.  the  date  of  the  armistice  end- 
ing World  War  I  and  the  traditional  day  of 
observance  of  that  historical  event;  and 

"Whereas,  the  change  of  Veterans'  Day  to 
the  fourth  Monday  In  October  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  adding  a  three-day  weekend  to 
the  holidays  of  the  year  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  breaking  with  tradition,  memories, 
sentiments,  and  history  and  the  reduction 
which  follows  in  participation  in  patriotic 
ceremonies. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  Congress  give 
their  most  earnest  consideration  to  the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
result  In  the  return  of  Veterans"  Day  to  the 
traditional  day  of  observance,  November  11, 
of  each  year. 

"2.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  Bolin,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Member  of  the  Arizona 
Congressional  Delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
"House  Resolution  No.  78 

"Whereas,  the  health,  safety,  welfare  and 
continued  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  are,  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, wholly  dependent  upon  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  movement  of  goods  and  com- 
modities between  Hawaii  and  the  continental 
United  States;  and 


"Whereas,  since  the  great  bulk  of  this  com- 
merce moves  by  transoceanic  shipping,  any 
interruption  in  the  free  flow  of  ocean  com- 
merce between  Hawaii  and  the  continental 
United  States  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  any  interruption  of  ocean  trans- 
portation between  Hawaii  and  the  continen- 
tal United  States  affects  our  national  econ- 
omy and  Is  extremely  damaging  to  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  of  other  non- 
contiguous areas  of  the  United  States;  and 
"Whereas,  while  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  by  the  collective  bargaining  process 
is  and  remains  a  deep-rooted  public  policy 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  other  existing  laws,  under  certain  clr- 
ciunstances,  do  not  accommodate  and  protect 
the  overriding  needs  of  the  general  public 
which  require  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  es- 
sential goods  and  commodities;  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regxilar  Session  of  1972,  that  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
provide  means  of  insuring  the  free  flow  of 
essential  goods  and  commodities  during  re- 
gional transportation  emergencies;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  dvdy  author- 
ized copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion of  the  State  of  Hawaii." 

A  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs: 

"Senate  Memoriai,   1001 
"A    memorial    urging   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  national  cemetery  in  Arizona 
"To  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"The  State  of  Arizona  does  not  have  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery  within  its  boundaries. 

"Due  to  the  many  mlUtary  Installations  In 
Arizona,  thousands  of  military  personnel 
have  served  here.  Many  have  returned  as  vet- 
erans to  reside  in  the  dry,  healthful  climate 
Arizona  offers. 

"A  deceased  veteran  who  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  burled  in  a  National  Cemetery 
miost  be  transported  to  another  state  for 
biirial  thereby  causing  great  hardship  for 
his  survivors. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  prays: 

"1.  Thait  the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  requested  to  give  their  most  earnest  con- 
sideration to  promptly  pass  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Cemetery  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  delegation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Town  Council 
of  Index,  Washington,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  relating  to  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fargo  City 
Commission,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  revenue 
sharing  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  cotinty  legis- 
lature, Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11473,  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  tem- 
porarily (for  all  States  presently  below  the 
maximum)  the  Federal  matching  percentages 
under  the  cash  public  assistance  and  medical 


assistance  programs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  E^plscopal  Church  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.,  pray- 
ing for  an  end  to  the  conflict  In  Southeast 
Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission 
of  the  City  of  Miami,  Fla..  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  full 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Speech  Com- 
munication Association,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
relating  to  publication  of  the  Congressional 
Record;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  February  10,  1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197) 
to  provide  a  procedure  for  settlement  of 
the  dispute  on  the  Pacific  coast  between 
certain  shippers  and  associated  employ- 
ers and  certain  employees. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3161.  A  bill   to  protect   marine  mam- 
mals; to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  3162.  A  bUl  to  permit  American  citizens 
to  hold  gold.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  3163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  relating  to  food  ad- 
ditives. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3164.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  policy 
to  protect  and  manage  islands  of  the  Nation 
which  possess  unique  environmental,  rec- 
reational, historical,  and  cultural  values;  to 
authorize  a  study  of  our  Nation's  Islands  In- 
cluding recommendations  of  Islands  to  be 
added  to  the  national  psu-k,  wildlife  refuge, 
and  forest  systems;  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  State  Island  conservation  and 
recreation  programs  to  add  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  and  authorize  the 
provision  of  a  portion  of  the  additional  funds 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  islands  and  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  Federal  surplus  Island  projjerty;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.  3165.   A  blU  entitled   "The   Educational 
Quality  Act  of  1972."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  3166.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Small  Biisiness 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  3167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alphonso 
Cunningham.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Roth) : 

S.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve  Act  to  simplify,  consolidate, 
and  Improve  the  law  relating  to  the  Invest- 
ment in  mortgages  and  residential  real  estate 
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by  national  banks.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain 
minimum  commission  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 
S.  3170.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Vllla- 
nueva  Juachon.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.J.  Res.  203.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  attendance  at 
neighborhood  public  schools  and  declaring  a 
right  to  equal  educational  opportunity  in 
the  public  schools.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS : 
S.  3161.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals:   to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal 
Commission;    and   for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

MARINE  mammal  PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  will  conduct  hearings 
into  the  need  for  ocean  mammal  legisla- 
tion on  February  15,  16,  and  23.  These 
hearings,  hopefully,  will  produce  legisla- 
tion that  will  benefit  both  ocean  mam- 
mals and  mankind. 

So  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  may  have  available  rec- 
ommendations leading  to  the  most  effec- 
tive kind  of  ocean  mammal  program,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  drafted 
by  a  group  of  professional  wildlife  con- 
servationists and  environmentalists  who 
have  reviewed  S.  3112  and  submitted 
recommendations  on  it. 

On  February  2,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNGs),  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, introduced  in  the  Senate  S.  3112 
Itself.  S.  3112  is  identical  to  H.R.  10420. 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1971,  the  major  House  bill.  At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  stated: 

The  subject  of  marine  mammal  protection 
Is  a  controversial  one  and  opinions  differ  sig- 
nificantly. Scientists  and  experts  disagree 
sharply  about  the  effect  or  need  of  this  type 
of  legislation.  But  the  Increasing  level  of 
public  attention  to  this  problem  has  cer- 
tainly brought  home  to  us  in  Government 
the  need  to  act.  The  subcommittee  shall  pro- 
duce legislation  on  this  issue  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  our  hearings.  I  cannot  at 
this  time  project  the  subcommittee's  posi- 
tion, but  I  feel  certain  that  our  legislation 
will  be  comprehensive.  For  that  reason,  I  do 
not  at  this  time  take  a  position  on  the  bill 
I  Introduce  today.  My  purpose  is  to  see  that 
It  is  considered  by  the  subcommittee  along 
with  aU  of  the  other  bUls  which  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  accurate  and  well-put  state- 
ment of  the  situation  promptliig  me  to 
introduce  this  bill  today.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  take  no  position  on  this 
bill,  but  Introduce  it  only  to  Insure  that 
not  only  the  subcommittee  members,  but 
the  other  witnesses  and  the  general  pub- 
lic have  the  full  text  before  them  when 
the  hearings  begin. 
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1  therefore  request  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  3161 
A  bill  to  protect  marine  mammals;  to  estab- 
lish a  Marine  Mammal   Commission;    and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Mammal 
ProtecUon  Act  of  1971". 

FINDINOS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  find  that — 

(1)  certain  species  and  populations  of 
marine  mammals  are,  or  may  be,  in  danger 
of  disappearance  or  depletion  as  a  result  of 
man's  activities; 

(2)  immediate  action  should  be  taken  to 
protect  and  manage  such  species  and  popu- 
lations to  replenish  their  numbers  to  the 
optimum  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat; 

(3)  there  is  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
population  dynamics  of  such  marine  mam- 
mals and  of  the  factors  which  bear  upon 
their  ability  to  sustain  themselves  success- 
fully; 

(4)  negotiations  should  be  undertaken,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  International  arrangements  for  re- 
search on,  and  management  of,  all  marine 
mammals; 

(6)  marine  mammals  and  marine  mam- 
mal products  either — 

(A)  move  In  interstate  commerce,  or 

(B)  affect  the  balance  of  marine  ecosjrstems 
In  a  manner  which  is  Important  to  other 
animals  and  animal  products  which  move  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  protection 
and  management  of  marine  mammals  is 
therefore  necessary  to  insure  the  continuing 
availabuity  of  those  products  which  move  in 
interstate  commerce;  and 

(6)  marine  mammals  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  resources  of  great  InternaUonal 
significance,  esthetic  and  recreational  as  well 
as  economic,  and  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  they  should  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged to  develop  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  commensurate  with  sound  policies  of 
resource  management  and  that  the  primarv 
objective  of  their  management  should  be  to 
maintain  the  population,  as  near  as  possible, 
at  the  optimum  ctirrying  capacity  level. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "depletion"  or  "depleted" 
means  any  case  in  which  a  species  or  popu- 
lation stock  has  declined  to  a  significant  de- 
gree over  a  period  of  years  and,  if  that  de- 
cline were  to  continue,  would  result  in  that 
species  or  peculation  stock  being  threatened 
with  extinction  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act  of  1969. 

(2)  The  term  "district  court  of  the  United 
States"  includes  the  District  Court  of  Guam, 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  District  Court  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  case  of  American  Sa- 
moa and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

(3)  The  term  "humane"  in  the  context  of 
the  taking  of  a  marine  mammal  means  that 
method  of  taking  which  Involves  the  least 
possible  degree  of  pain  and  suffering  prac- 
ticable to  the  animal  Involved. 

(4)  The  term  "marine  mammal"  means 
any  mammal  which  (A)  is  morphologically 
adapted  to  the  marine  environment  (includ- 
ing sea  otters  and  members  of  the  orders 
Slrenla,  Plnnlpedla,  and  Cetaoea),  or  (B) 
primarily  Inhabits  the  marine  environment 
(such  as  the  polar  bear);  and,  for  the  pur- 


poses of  this  Act,  Includes  any  part  of  any 
such  marine  mammal,  including  its  raw, 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  or  skin. 

(6)  The  term  "marine  mammal  product" 
means  any  item  of  merchandise  which  con- 
sists, or  is  composed  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  marine  mammal. 

(6)  The  term  "optimum  sustained  yield" 
means  that  number  of  animals  of  any  spe- 
cies or  population  that  may  be  taken  in  a 
prescribed  period  or  manner  after  the  spe- 
cies or  population  is  determined  to  be  at  the 
optimum  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat. 

(7)  The  term  "optimum  carrying  capacity" 
means  the  ability  of  a  given  habitat  to  sup- 
port healthy  species  or  populations  without 
diminishing  the  ability  of  the  habitat  to 
continue  that  function. 

(8)  The  term  "management"  means  the 
collection  and  application  of  biological  in- 
formation for  the  purposes  of  increasing  and 
maintaining  the  number  of  animals  within 
species  and  populations  of  marine  mammals 
at  the  optimum  carrying  capacity  of  their 
habitat.  Management  includes  the  entire 
scope  of  activities  that  constitute  a  modern 
scientific  resource  program,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  research,  census,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  habitat  acquisition  and  Improve- 
ment. Also  included  within  this  term,  when 
and  where  impropriate,  is  the  periodic  or  total 
protection  of  species  or  populations  as  weU 
as  regulated  taking. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  includes  (A)  any 
private  person  or  entity,  and  (B)  any  officer, 
employee,  agent,  department,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government,  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
foreign  government. 

(10)  The  term  "population  stock"  or 
"stock"  means  a  group  of  interbreeding  ma- 
rine mammals  of  the  same  species  or  smaller 
taxa  in  a  common  spatial  arrangement. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary"  means — 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Conimerce  as  to  all 
responsibility,  authority,  and  duties  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  members  of  the  order 
Cetacea  and  members,  other  than  walruses, 
of  the  order  Plnnlpedla,  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  all 
responsibility,  authority,  and  duties  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  all  other  marine 
mammals  covered  by  the  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "take"  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  klU  any  marine  mammal. 

(13)  The  term  "United  States"  Includes 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(14)  The  term  "waters  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States"  means — 

(A)  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(B)  the  fisheries  zone  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  ot  October  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  908, 
16  U.8.C.  1091-1094). 

TITLE    I — CONSERVATION    AND    PROTEC- 
TION  OP   MARINE   MAMMALS 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
103  and  107  of  this  title.  It  is  unlawful — 

(1)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  any  vessel  or 
other  conveyance  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  to  take  any  marine 
mammal  on  the  high  seas; 

(2)  for  any  person  or  vessel  or  other  con- 
veyance to  take  any  marine  mammal  In 
waters  or  on  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  except  as  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  and  which 
was  entered  into  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  title: 

(3)  for  any  person  to  use  any  port,  harbor, 
or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose  In  any  way 
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connected  wltb  acts  prohibited  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  thU  subsection;  and 
(4)  for  any  person,  with  respect  to  any 
marine  mammal  taken  In  violation  of  this 
title— 

(A)  to  possess  any  such  mammals;  or 

(B)  to  transport,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  any 
such  mammal  or  any  marine  mammal 
product  made  from  any  such  mammal. 

(b)  Except  pursuant  to  a  permit  for 
scientific  research  Issued  under  section 
103(c),  It  Is  unlawful  to  import  Into  the 
United  States  any  marme  mammal  If  such 

Tnn.mmi^.1  was — 

( 1 )  pregnant  at  the  time  of  taking; 

(2)  nursing  at  the  time  of  taking,  or  less 
than  eight  months  old,  whichever  occurs 
later; 

(3)  taken  from  a  species  or  population 
stock  which  the  Secretary  has,  by  regula- 
tion published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
designated  as  a  depleted  or  endangered 
species  or  stock;  or 

(4)  taken  In  a  manner  deemed  Inhumane 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)(1)  "Upjn  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  no  method  of  commercial  fishing  shall 
be  employed  by  anyone  subject  to  U.S.  Juris- 
diction which  Is  not  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  being  consistent  with  eliminating  the 
Injury  or  killing  of  porpoises  or  dolp:ilnj  in- 
cident to  the  capture  of  the  fish.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  propnulgate  and  regularly  update 
regulations  flnplementlng  this  subsection, 
and  shall.  In  cooperation  with  Federal  agen- 
cies, undertake  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  new  technological  means  of  capturing  fish 
In  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  Injury  or 
death  to  porpoises  or  dolphins." 

(2)  It  Is  unlawful  to  import  Into  the 
United  States  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  Any  marine  mammal  which  was — 

(I)  taken  In  violation  of  this  title;  or 

(II)  taken  In  another  country  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  that  country. 

(B)  Any  marine  mammal  product  If — 

(I)  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
of  the  marine  mammal  from  which  such 
product  Is  made  is  imlawful  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  or 

(II)  the  sale  In  commerce  of  such  product 
in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  product  Is 
Illegal. 

(C)  Any  fish,  whether  fresh,  frozen,  or 
otherwise  prepared.  If  such  fish  was  caught 
In  a  manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  Injurious  to  marine  mammals,  whether 
or  not  any  such  mammals  were  In  fact  taken 
Incident  to  the  catching  of  the  fish  begin- 
ning two  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  article  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  articles  to  which  sub- 
section (b)  (3)  of  this  section  applies,  to  ar- 
ticles Imported  mto  the  United  States  before 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  publlshee 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register  of  his  pro- 
posed rulemaking  with  respect  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  species  In  population  con- 
cerned or  endangered;  at 

(3)  In  the  case  of  articles  to  which  sub- 
section (c)(1)(B)  or  (c)(2)(B)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies,  to  articles  imported  Into  the 
United  States  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
foreign  law  making  the  taking  or  sale,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  such  articles  unlavrful. 

I.IMrrATION    ON    TAKING    OF    MARINE    MAMMALS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  limitations  with  respect  to  the  taking 
of  animals  from  each  species  of  marine  mam- 
mal (Including  limitations  on  the  taking  of 
individuals  within  populations)  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  Insure  that 
such  taking  will  not  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  those  species  or  populations  and  will  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  policies 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 


(b)  In  prescribing  such  llmlUtiona,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  full  consideration  to  all 
factors  which  may  affect  the  extent  to  which 
such  animals  may  be  taken,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  effect  of  such  limitations 
on — 

(1)  existing  and  future  levels  of  marine 
mammal  species  and  populations; 

(2)  existing  interna  tloiul  treaty  and 
agreement  obligations  of  the  Umted  States; 

(3)  the  marine  ecosystem  and  related  en- 
vironmental considerations; 

(4)  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  fishery  resources;  and 

(5)  the  economic  and  technological  feasi- 
bility of  implementation. 

(c)  The  limitations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  any  species  or 
popxUation  of  marine  mammal  may  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  restrictions  with  re- 
spect to — 

(1)  the  number  of  animals  which  may  be 
taken  In  any  calendar  year  pursuant  to  per- 
mits Issued  under  section  103; 

(2)  the  age,  size,  or  sex  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing)  of  animals  which  may 
be  taken,  whether  or  not  a  quota  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  such  animals; 

(3)  the  season  or  other  period  of  time 
within  which  animals  may  be  taken;  and 

(4)  the  manner  and  locations  in  which 
animals  may  be  taken. 

(d)  Limitations  prescribed  to  carry  out 
this  section  must  be  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  agency  hearing,  except 
that,  in  addition  to  any  other  requirements 
imposed  by  law  with  respect  to  agency  riile- 
making.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  and 
make  available  to  the  public  either  before 
or  concvirrent  with  the  publication  of  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  his  intention  to 
prescribe  limitations  under  this  section — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  existing  levels  of 
the  species  and  populations  of  the  marine 
mammal  concerned; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  expected  Impact 
of  the  proposed  limitations  on  such  species 
or  populations; 

(3)  a  statement  describing  the  evidence 
before  the  Secretary  upon  which  he  proposes 
to  base  such  limitations;  and 

(4)  any  studies  or  recommendations  made 
by,  or  for,  the  Secretary  or  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commission  which  relate  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  limitations. 

(e)  Any  limitation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  periodically  reviewed, 
and  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  lii 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  "Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  12  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress  on  the  current 
status  of  all  marine  mammal  species  and 
populations  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  His  report  shall  describe  those  actions 
taken  and  those  measoires  believed  necessarv, 
Including  where  appropriate,  the  establish- 
ment or  removal  of  moratorta  on  taking,  to 
assure  the  well-being  of  such  marine  mam- 
mals." I 

PERMITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  per- 
mits which  authorize  the  taking  of  any  ma- 
rine mammal. 

(b)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
shall— 

(1)  be  consistent  with  any  applicable  lim- 
itation established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  102,  and 

(2)  specify — 

(A)  the  number  and  kind  of  aniTtntiir 
which  are  authorized  to  be  taken, 

(B)  the  location  and  manner  (which  man- 
ner must  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  humane)    in  which  they  may  be  taken, 

(C)  the  period  during  which  the  permit  Is 
valid,  and 


(D)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
In  any  case  in  which  an  implication  for  a 
permit  cites  as  a  reason  for  the  proposed 
taking  the  overpopulation  of  a  particular 
species  or  population,  the  Secretary  shall  first 
consider  whether  or  not  it  would  be  more  de- 
sirable to  transfer  a  number  of  animals  (but 
not  to  exceed  the  number  requested  for 
taking  In  the  application)  of  that  species  or 
population  to  a  location  not  then  inhabited 
by  such  species  or  peculation  but  previously 
inhabited  by  such  species  or  peculation. 

(c)  Any  permit  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
which  authorizes  the  taking  of  a  marine 
mammal  for  purposes  of  display  or  scientiac 
research  shall  specify,  in  addition  to  the 
conditions  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  methods  of  capture,  supervision, 
care,  and  transportation  which  must  be  ob- 
served pursuant  to  tmd  after  such  taking. 
Any  person  authorized  to  take  a  marine 
mammal  for  purposes  of  display  or  scientific 
research  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  on  all  activities  carried  out  by  him 
pursuant  to  that  authority. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Including  the  form  and  manner  in 
which  application  for  permits  may  be  made. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  each  application  made 
for  a  permit  under  this  section.  Such  notice 
shall  Invite  the  submission  from  interested 
parties,  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
notice,  of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  taking  proposed  in  such 
application. 

(3)  The  applicant  for  any  permit  under 
this  section  must  demonstrate  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  taking  of  any  marine  mammal 
under  such  permit  will  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Aot  and  the  applicable 
limitations  established  under  section  102. 

(4)  Upon  written  request  of  any  Interested 
party,  if  such  request  is  filed  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  notice 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) ,  the  Secretary  may 
grant  a  hearing  of  record  with  re8i>ect  to  the 
application.  If  granted,  such  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  on  an  expedltiovis  basis. 

(5)  As  soon  as  practicable  (but  not  later 
than  thirty  days)  after  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ing or.  If  no  hearing  is  held,  after  the  last 
day  on  which  data,  views,  and  arguments 
may  be  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  issue  a  permit 
containing  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  or  (B)  shall  deny  issu- 
ance of  a  permit.  Notice  of  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  to  issue  or  to  deny  any  permit 
under  this  paragraph  must  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  within  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  Issuance  or  denial. 

(6)  Any  applicant  or  party  opposed  to  the 
permit  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  permit  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  seotion,  or  his  re- 
fusal to  issue  such  a  permit.  Such  review, 
which  shall  be  pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  may  be  initiated  by 
filing  a  petition  for  review  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  wherein 
the  plaintiff  resides,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  m  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  per- 
mit is  Issued  or  denied. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  modify,  suspend, 
or  revoke  in  whole  or  part  any  permit  Issued 
by  him  under  this  section — 

(A)  in  order  to  make  any  such  permit  con- 
sistent with  any  change  made  after  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  such  permit  with  respect  to 
any  applicable  limitation  prescribed  under 
section  102,  or 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  a  violation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  is 
found. 

(2)  Any  modification,  suspension,  or  revo- 
cation of  a  permit  under  this  subsection  shall 
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take  effect  without  compensable  interest  at 
the  time  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  per- 
mittee. The  permittee  shall  then  be  granted 
opportunity  for  expeditious  hearing  by  the 
Secretary  with  reject  to  such  modification, 
suspension,  or  revocation.  Any  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  after  such  a  hearing  is  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  on  the  same  basis  as  is 
any  ;u;tlon  taken  by  him  with  respect  to  a 
permit  application  under  paragraph    (5). 

(3)  Notice  of  the  modification,  suspension, 
or  revocation  of  any  permit  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  publUhed  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the 
Secretary's  decision. 

(f)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
must  be  In  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  is  Issued  (or  an  agent  of  such  per- 
son) during —  . 

( 1 )  the  time  of  the  authorized  taking; 

(2)  the  period  of  any  transit  of  such  per- 
son or  agent  which  Is  incident  to  such  tak- 
ing; and 

(3)  any  other  time  while  any  marine  mam- 
mal taken  under  such  permit  Is  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  person  or  agent. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  issued  permit  must 
be  physically  attached  to  the  container, 
package,  enclosure,  or  other  means  of  con- 
tainment, in  which  the  marine  mammal  is 
placed  for  purposes  of  storage,  transit,  su- 
pervision, or  care. 

(g)  No  permit  shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to 
thU  section  for  the  taking  of  any  marine 
mammal  during  the  sixty-day  period  com- 
mencing on  the  effective  date  of  the  initial 
limitations  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
102  with  respect  to  the  species  or  popiUatlon 
concerned. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  permits  issued 
under  this  section. 

(1)  Consistent  with  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  102  and  to  the 
requirements  of  thU  section,  the  Secretary 
may  issue  general  permits  for  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals,  together  with  regulations 
to  cover  the  use  of  such  general  permits. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  tiUe  or  of  any  permit  or 
regulation  issued  thereunder  may  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of 
not  more  than  «1 0,000  for  each  such  violation. 
No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless  such 
person  Is  given  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  violation.  Each 
violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense.  Any 
such  civU  penalty  may  be  remitted  or  miti- 
gated by  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown. 
Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a  penalty  assessed 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  a 
civil  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business  to  col- 
lect the  penalty  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  decide  any  such 
action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  permit  or 
regulation  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  jjay 
to  any  person  who  furnishes  Information 
which  leads  to  a  conviction  for  violation  of 
this  subsection  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  fine  Incurred,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
for  each  vioUtlon. 

VESSEL  rORPElTURE 

Sec.  105.  Any  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  umted 
States  that  is  employed  in  any  manner  in  the 
unlawful  taking  of  any  marine  mammal  shall 
be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  All  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  a  vessel  for 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  disposition 
of  such  vessel,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 


thereof,  and  the  remission  or  mitigation  of 
any  such  forfeiture,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance  seized  In 
connection  with  the  unlawful  taking  of  a  ma- 
rine mammal  insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "vessel"  Includes  its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
utilize,  by  agreement,  the  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
purposes  of  enforcing  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  designate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  any  State  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  When  so  desig- 
nated, such  officers  and  employees  are  au- 
thorized to  function  as  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agents  for  these  purposes,  but  they 
shall  not  be  held  and  considered  as  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  any 
laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  magistrates 
may,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation,  showing 
probable  cause,  Issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process.  Including  warrants  or  other  process 
Issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  in  United 
States  district  courts,  as  may  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  this  title  and  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  this  title  may  execute  any 
warrant  or  process  issued  by  any  officer  or 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  title.  Such  person  so  au- 
thorized may.  In  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thority conferred  by  law — 

(1)  with  or  without  warrant  or  other 
process,  arrest  any  person  committing  in  his 
presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
the  regtUations  Issued  thereunder; 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant,  if  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  person  on  board  is  In  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  regiila- 
tlons  Issued  thereunder,  to  search  such  vessel 
or  conveyance  and  to  arrest  such  person; 

(3)  seize  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  its  tackle,  apparel, 
furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and  stores, 
used  or  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title  or  the  regulations  Issued  here- 
under or  which  reasonably  spears  to  have 
been  so  used  or  employed;  and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
all  marine  mammals  and  marine  mammal 
products  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of 
this  title  or  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under and  shall  dispose  of  them  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(e)(1)  Whenever  any  marine  mammal  or 
marine  mammal  product  is  seized  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  expedite 
any  proceedings  commenced  under  section 
104(a)  and  (b).  All  marine  mammals  or 
marine  mammal  products  so  seized  shall  be 
held  by  any  person  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary pending  disposition  of  such  proceed- 
ings. The  owner  or  consignee  of  any  such 
marine  mammal  or  marine  mammal  product 
so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  follow- 
ing such  seizure,  be  notified  of  that  fact  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  under  section  104  (a)  or  (b), 
in  lieu  of  holding  any  marine  mammal  or 


mammal  product,  permit  the  person  con- 
cerned to  post  bond  or  other  surety  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  pending  the  dis- 
position of  such  proceeding. 

(3)  (A)  Upon  the  assessment  of  any  pen- 
alty pursuant  to  section  104(a),  all  marine 
mammals  and  marine  mamrrifti  products 
seized  in  connection  therewith  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  and  forfeited  to  the  Secretary 
for  disposition  by  him  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(B)  Upon  conviction  for  violation  of  sec- 
tion 104(b) ,  all  marine  mammals  and  marine 
mammal  products  seized  in  connection  there- 
with shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secretary  for 
disposition  by  him  in  such  manner  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Any  other  property  or 
item  so  seized.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States  or  other- 
wise disposed  of. 

(4)  If  with  respect  to  any  marine  manunal 
or  marine  mammal  product  so  seized — 

(A)  a  civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  sec- 
tion 104(a)  and  no  JudlcUl  action  is  com- 
menced to  obtain  the  forfeiture  of  such  mam- 
mal or  product  within  30  days  after  such 
assessment,  such  marine  mammal  or  marine 
mammal  product  shall  be  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  owner  or  the  consignee;  or 

(B)  no  conviction  results  from  an  alleged 
violation  of  section  104(b),  such  marine 
mammal  or  marine  mammal  product  shall 
immediately  be  returned  to  the  owner  or 
consignee  If  the  Secretary  does  not.  within 
30  days  after  the  final  disposition  of  the  case 
involving  such  alleged  violation,  commence 
proceedings  for  the  assessment  of  a  civil  pen- 
alty under  section  104(a) . 

EXCEPTIONS   FOB   CERTAIN   NATIVES 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  provisions  of  thU  title 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  taking  of 
any  marine  mammal  (other  than  a  marine 
mammal  classified  as  one  belonging  to  an 
endangered  species  pursuant  to  the  En- 
dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1939) 
by  any  Indian,  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  who  dwells 
on  the  coast  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  or 
the  Arctic  Ocean  if  such  taking — 

(1)  is  for  susbistence  purposes  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  traditional  customs, 

(2)  is  not  accomplished  in  a  wasteful  man- 
ner, and 

(3)  Is  not  done  for  purposes  of  direct  or  In- 
direct commercial  sale. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  when,  within  the  limits  of  State  Jur- 
isdiction as  set  forth  In  this  Act,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  or  outside  such  limits  the  Secretary 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  any 
species  or  stock  of  marine  mammal,  he  may 
prescribe  limitations  upon  the  taking  of  such 
marine  mammals  by  any  Indian,  Aleut,  or 
Eskimo,  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  thi 
section.  Such  limitations  may  be  establishec 
with  reference  to  species  or  stocks,  geograph- 
ical description  of  area  included,  season  for 
taking,  or  any  other  basis  related  to  the  rea- 
s  in  for  establishing  such  limitations  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
1  Imitations  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
need  for  their  imposition  has  disappeared. 

INTERNATIONAL   PROGRAM 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary,  through  the  Secre- 
tary Of  State,  shall — 

(1)  encourage  the  entering  Into  of  bUateral 
or  multilateral  agreements  with  other  nations 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  Pacific 
ocean  and  land  regions  which  are  of  special 
significance  to  the  well-being  and  stability  of 
marine  mammals; 

(2)  encourage  the  amendment  of  any  ex- 
isting international  treaty  for  the  protection 
of  any  species  of  marine  mammal  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  in  order  to  make 
such  treaty  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  title; 

(3)  seek  the  convening  of  an  International 
ministerial  meeting  on  marine  mammals  be- 
fore July  1, 1973,  and  Included  in  the  business 
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of  that  meeting  shall  be  (A)  the  signing  of  a 
binding  International  convention  for  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  marine  mammals, 
and  (B)  the  Implementation  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  section;  and 

(4)  provide  to  the  Congress  by  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  full  report  on  the  results  of  his 
efforts  under  this  section. 

COOPEBATIOK  WITH  STATES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  from  time  to  time  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  States  relating  to  pro- 
tection and  management  of  marine  mammals 
which  primarily  inhabit  waters  or  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  State.  With  respect 
to  those  States  concerning  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  satisfied,  as  a  result  of  such  review, 
that  State  laws  and  regulations  are  consistent 
with  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  such  marine 
mammals,  except  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, section  107  and  section  110,  shall  not 
apply. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  each  State  whose  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  protection  and  management 
of  marine  mammals  which  primarily  inhabit 
waters  or  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  that 
State  are  found  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act.  The  purpose 
of  such  grants  shall  be  to  assist  such  States 
In  developing  and  implementing  State  pro- 
grams for  the  protection  and  management  of 
such  marine  mammals.  Such  grants  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  partic- 
ular program  development  and  Implementa- 
tion. To  be  eligible  for  such  grants.  State  pro- 
grams shall  Include  planning  and  such  spe- 
cific activities.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
research,  censuslng,  habitat  acquisition  and 
Improvement,  or  law  enforcement  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  contribute  to  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also,  as 
a  condition  of  any  such  grant,  provide  that 
state  agencies  report  at  regular  intervals  on 
the  status  of  species  and  populations  which 
are  the  subject  of  such  grants. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  appropriate  officials  of  any  State 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  ma- 
rine mammals;  except  that  any  such  arrange- 
menit  must  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  this  title. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  section 
takes  effect  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  oxst 
this  section. 

MARINE    MAMMAL     RZSEABCH    GRANTS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  or  to  provide  flxianclal  as- 
sistance In  such  other  form  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  any  Federal  or  State  agency, 
public  or  private  institution,  or  other  person 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  agency, 
Institution,  or  person  to  undertake  research 
In  subjects  which  are  relevant  to  the  pro- 
tection and  management  of  marine  mam- 
mals. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  other  financial  tissist- 
ance  provided  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
a>ted  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  section 
takes  effect  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

RECtTLATIONS    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  ill.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  any  other  Federal  and  state  agency  to 
the  extent  that  such  agency  may  be  affected, 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 


(b)  Each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable. 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  on 
such  terms  as  he  deems  appropriate  with  any 
Federal  or  State  agency,  public  or  private 
institution,  or  other  person. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  annually 
the  operation  of  each  program  In  which  the 
United  States  participates  Involving  the  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals  on  land.  If  at  any 
time  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such  pro- 
gram cannot  be  administered  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  In  which  the  United 
States  has  an  interest  and  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  suspend  the  operation  of  that 
program  and  shall  forthwith  submit  to  Con- 
gress his  reasons  for  such  suspension,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  resolve  the  problem. 

APPLICATION   TO   OTHER   TREATIES   AND   CONVEN- 
TIONS;   REPEAL 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  addition  to  and  not 
in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  any 
existing  International  treaty  or  convention 
which  may  otherwise  apply  to  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals. 

(b)  The  proviso  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  repeal  certain  laws  providing  for  the 
protection  of  sea  lions  In  Alaska  waters",  ap- 
proved June  16,  1934  (16  U.S.C.  659),  is  re- 
pealed. 

Atn-HORIZATIDNS 

Sec.  113.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  each 
of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  as  It  may  have  been 
given  under  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  sum  of  $525,000  for  each  of  the  next 
four  fiscal  years  thereafter  to  enable  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  such 
functions  and  responsibilities  as  It  may  have 
been  given  under  this  title. 

TITLE  n— MARINE  MAMMAL 
COMMISSION 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  shall  make  his 
selection  from  a  list,  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  of  individuals  knowledgeable 
In  the  fields  of  marine  ecology  and  conser- 
vation and  who  are  not  In  a  position  to 
profit  from  the  taking  of  marine  mammals. 
No  member  of  the  Commission  may,  during 
his  period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  except  as  a  retired  offi- 
cer or  retired  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  for  each  member 
shall  be  three  years;  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers Initially  appointed  to  the  Commission, 
the  term  of  one  member  shall  be  for  one 
year,  the  term  of  one  member  shall  be  for 
two  years,  and  the  term  of  one  member  shall 
be  for  three  years.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  office. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  "Chairman")  from 
among  its  members. 


(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  Shall  each 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  of  OS-18  of  the  Oen- 
eneral  Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such 
member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  Each 
member  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsis- 
tence, as  authorized  by  section  573  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  Oovem- 
ment  service  employed  intermittently. 

(3)  The  Conmilssion  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  (with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service)  by  the  Chairman  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  for 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  shall  have  such  duties  as  the 
Chairman  may  assign. 

DXrriES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  undertake  a  complete  review  of  the 
population  dynamics  of  all  marine  mammals; 

(2)  not  later  than  two  years  and  six  months 
after  this  Act  goes  into  effect,  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  Its  findings 
as  to  the  population  dynamics  of  marine 
mammals  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  it  deems  wise  as  to  the  policies  that  should 
be  pursued  by  the  Government. 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
appropriate  policies  regarding  existing  Inter- 
national arrangements  for  the  conservation 
of  marine  mammals; 

(4)  reconunend  to  the  Secretary  such  revi- 
sions of  the  Endangered  Species  List,  author- 
ized by  the  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1969.  as  may  be  appropriate  with 
regard  to  marine  mammals;  and 

(b)  The  reports  and  recommendations 
which  the  Commission  makes  shall  be  mat- 
ters of  public  record  and  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  at  all  reasonable  times.  All  other 
activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be  matters 
of  public  record  and  available  to  the  public 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
652  of  title  6,  Umted  States  Code. 

coMMrrrEz  or  scxenttfic  advisors  on  marins 

MAMMALS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish, within  ninety  days  after  Its  establish- 
ment, a  Committee  of  Scientific  Advisors  on 
Marine  Mammals  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  "Committee") .  Such  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  nine  scientists  knowledge- 
able in  marine  ecology  and  marine  mammal 
affairs  appointed  by  the  Chairman  with  the 
advice  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  each 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber Is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Committee.  Elach  member 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  all  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions which  It  may  propose  to  make  or  has 
made,  on  research  programs  conducted  or 
proposed  to  be  conducted  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  an  on  all  applications  made 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act  for 
permits  for  scientific  research.  Any  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Committee  or  any 
of  Its  members  which  are  not  pdopted  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Commission  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  and  to  the  appropriate  committees 
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of  Congress  with  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  Commission's  reasons  for  not  accepting 
such  recommendations. 

COMMISSION    REPORTS 

Sec  204.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
Congress,  by  January  31  of  each  year,  a  report 
which  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Commission  during 
the  Immediately  preceding  year;  and 

(2)  all  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  and  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  202,  together  with  the  responses  made 
to  these  recommendations. 

COORDINATION   WITH   OTHER   FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

Sec.  205.  The  Commission  shall  have  access 
to  all  studies  and  data  compiled  by  Federal 
agencies  regarding  marine  mammals.  With 
the  consent  of  the  appropriate  Secretary  or 
Agency  head,  the  Commission  may  also 
utilize  the  facilities  or  services  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  and  shall  take  every  feasible  step 
to  avoid  duplication  of  research  and  to  carry 
out  the  pvuposes  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  206.  The  Commission,  In  carrying  out 
its  res{>onsibillties  under  this  title,  may — 

(1)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space; 

(3)  enter  into  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  other  organizations,  both  public 
and  private; 

(4)  procure  the  services  of  such  experts  or 
consultants  or  an  organization  thereof  as  is 
authorized  under  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem) ;  and 

(5)  Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers, 

as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  re- 
quired to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
title.  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In  ad- 
vance, or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of 
the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mmistration. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
title  is  enacted  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title,  but  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  any  such  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000.  Not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  such 
year  shall  \>e  expended  on  research  and 
studies  conducted  under  the  authority  of 
section  202(a)  (2)   and  (3). 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  3162.  A  bill  to  permit  American 
citizens  to  hold  gold.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  restore  American  citi- 
zens the  right  to  hold  gold. 

I  am  not  encouraging  people  to  buy 
gold.  Nor  am  I  discouraging  them.  My 
purpose  is  to  enable  them  to  do  so  if  they 
want  to.  The  most  important  point  here, 
and  a  point  that  is  sufficient  to  Justify 
this  measure,  is  a  simple  libertarian 
principle:  Unnecessary  Government  re- 
strictions of  rights  are  to  be  deplored. 

Congressman  Philip  Crane,  of  Illinois, 
has  introduced  a  bill  identical  to  this  in 


the  House  of  Representatives.  This  bill 
has  attracted  favorable  comment  and 
significant  support.  I  would  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  a  column  by  Prof. 
Milton  Friedman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  column  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarlss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Newsweek,  Aug.  18,  1971 J 
Milton  Friedman  on  Gold 

The  West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange  re- 
cently initiated  public  trading  In  gold  fu- 
tiu^s.  The  Exchange  thought  it  had  found 
a  loophole  In  the  Treasury  Regrulatlons  Is- 
sued under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934, 
which  prohibits  U.S.  residents  fr<Mn  owning, 
buying  or  selling  gold  except  for  Industrial 
and  numismatic  purposes.  The  Treasury  ob- 
jected and  after  a  few  days  the  Exchange 
suspended  trading.  The  matter  wlU  now  be 
decided  in  the  courts. 

There  never  was.  and  there  is  not  now, 
any  valid  reason  to  prohibit  individuals  from 
owning,  buying  or  selling  gold.  Individuals 
should  have  the  same  right  to  trade  In  gold 
as  they  have  to  trade  in  silver,  copper,  alumi- 
num or  other  commodities. 

MISGinDED    legislation 

It  Is  widely  believed  that  the  prohibition 
had  a  valid  monetary  Justification  when  it 
was  first  imposed.  That  Is  false.  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  severed  the  link  between  the 
dollar  and  gold  on  March  6,  1933,  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  was  higher  relative  to  the  total 
quantity  of  money  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  established 
in  1914.  There  was  no  major  run  on  gold  In 
1933,  separate  from  the  run  on  banks  which 
led  holders  of  deposits  to  try  to  convert  them 
into  currency,  including  gold  coin  and  gold 
certificates.  FDR  severed  the  link  between 
the  dollar  and  gold  and  then  deliberately 
raised  the  price  of  gold — first  in  1933  by  ma- 
nipulating the  market  and  then  In  early 
1934  by  fixing  the  price  at  $35  an  ounce 
under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 — In  or- 
der to  devalue  the  dollar  relative  to  other 
currencies,  and  thereby  raise  the  dollar 
prices  of  farm  products  and  other  inter- 
nationally traded  goods.  He  did  not  raise 
the  price  to  protect  a  dwindling  official  stock 
of  gold  or  in  order  to  permit  monetary  ex- 
pansion. The  rise  In  the  price  of  gold  pro- 
duced a  fiood  of  gold  into  the  U.S.  The  U.S. 
gold  stock  more  than  tripled  from  1934  to 
1940. 

Why  then  did  President  Roosevelt  forbid 
the  private  ownership  of  gold  and  require  all 
holders  of  gold  to  deliver  their  holdings  to 
the  government?  This  "nationalization"  of 
gold  was  for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
only:  to  keep  private  individuals  from  prof- 
iting by  the  rise  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
that  the  government  deliberately  engineered. 
Private  holders  of  gold  were  required  to  turn 
their  gold  over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  $20.67 
an  ounce  when  the  market  price  was  well 
above  this  sum. 

This  was  an  act  of  expropriation  of  pri- 
vate property  In  no  way  different  in  princi- 
ple from  Castro's  nationalization  of  U.S.- 
owned  factories  and  other  properties  with- 
out compensation  or  from  Allende's  na- 
tionalization of  U.S.-owned  copper  mines  In 
Chile  at  a  price  well  below  market  value.  As 
a  nation,  we  do  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on 
when  we  object  to  these  acts  of  expropria- 
tion. We  did  precisely  the  same  thing  to  res- 
idents of  the  U.S. 

Of  course  holders  of  gold  resisted  the  ex- 
propriation. Those  who  held  gold  certificates 
were  helpless,  since  the  Treasury  would  no 
long;er  honor  them.  But  those  who  held  coin 
were  in  a  different  position.  Of  the  gold  coin 
estimated  to  be  held  by  the  public  in  Feb- 
ruary 1933  ($571  million),  only  half  was  ever 


turned  in— and  much  of  this  was  probably 
turned  in  by  commercial  banks  whoee  hold- 
ings were  a  matter  of  official  record.' 

END    THE    PROHXamON 

Whatever  arguments  there  might  once 
have  been  for  prohibiting  the  private  owner- 
ship of  gold,  there  are  none  today.  The  re- 
duction In  the  monetary  role  of  gold  that 
President  Roosevelt  began  has  now  been 
completed.  Gold-reserve  requirements  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  dep>o6its  have  been 
abolished.  The  attempt  to  maintain  the 
world  market  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce 
has  been  abandoned.  There  Is  a  free  market 
In  London  on  which  the  price  Is  currently 
more  than  $40  an  ounce.  The  official  price  is 
wholly  symbolic,  and  so  is  the  monetary  role 
of  gold. 

Congressman  Philip  Crane  has  Introduced 
a  bill  repealing  the  prohibition  on  the  own- 
ership, purchase,  or  sale  of  gold  by  private 
Individuals.  That  blU  sho\ild  be  passed 
promptly.  Let  us  end  once  and  for  all  an 
utterly  unnecessary  and  shameful.  If  nig- 
gling, restriction  on  individual  freedom. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  two  things  about  this 
column. 

It  was  published  in  the  issue  of  News- 
week dated  August  16,  1971.  It  was  writ- 
ten before  the  President's  announce- 
ments of  last  August  15.  Clearly  Profes- 
sor Friedman's  argument,  and  the  case 
for  this  bill,  is  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  decision  to  officially 
"close  the  gold  window." 

In  addition.  When  Professor  Friedman 
wrote  this  colunm  he  noted  that  the  price 
of  gold  on  the  free  market  had  risen  to 
over  $40  per  ounce.  It  is  significant  that, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  recently 
the  free  market  price  of  gold  topped  $50. 

To  my  mind,  there  never  hsis  been  any 
valid  reason  for  denying  individuals  the 
right  to  own  gold.  There  never  has  been 
a  valid  reason  for  treating  gold  any  dif- 
ferently from  peanut  butter  in  this  re- 
gard. And  today  the  pointlessness  of  this 
ban  on  private  ownership  Is  particularly 
obvious. 

On  that  day  in  1934  when  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  ordered  all  Ameri- 
cans holding  gold  to  turn  it  in  to  the 
Treasury,  he  allowed  that  reimburse- 
ment be  paid  at  $20.67  per  ounce.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  free  market 
price  of  gold  was  well  above  that  level. 
Frankly,  that  was  expropriation  of  pri- 
vate property.  It  was  no  different  in  kind 
than  that  carried  out  against  American 
property  by  the  Governments  of  Castro's 
Cuba  or  Allende's  Chile. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  Imposed  this  ban 
for  one  and  only  one  purpose.  He  wanted 
to  devalue  the  dollar;  he  wanted  to  do 
this  by  raising  the  price  of  gold;  and  he 


1  To  maintain  the  fiction  that  the  law  had 
been  obeyed,  the  official  statistics  were  "re- 
vised" to  exclude  the  $287  million  not  turned 
In,  on  the  ground  that  this  amount  must 
Save  been  lost,  destroyed,  exported  without 
record  or  held  in  numismatic  collections.  In 
Its  official  statistics,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  went  so  far  as  to  subtract  this 
amount  from  Its  estimates  of  the  quantity 
of  money  aU  the  way  back  to  1914.  This  re- 
vlsloti  cannot  be  Justified.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  the  maximum  er- 
ror on  this  score  was  trivial.  Accordingly,  in 
estimates  of  the  U.S.  money  stock  made  by 
Anna  J.  Schwartz  and  myself,  we  have  elim- 
inated the  spurious  revision. 
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wanted  to  prevent  persons  holding  gold 
from  profiting  from  this  move. 

Now  I,  for  one.  can  see  no  earthly 
reason  why  people  should  not  have  been 
permitted  to  make  a  profit.  And  I  cer- 
tainly regret  the  fact  that  Roosevelt 
went  so  far  as  to,  in  effect,  nationalize 
gold. 

Admittedly,  some  of  those  holding  gold 
in  1934  were  speculating.  But  since  vhea 
is  speculating  a  crime?  More  to  the 
point,  since  when  is  speculation  neces- 
sarily antisocial?  I  think  speculation 
against  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  Ameri- 
cans holding  gold  back  would  be  a  public 
service.  If  Americans  bought  gold  to  spec- 
ulate with,  it  would  work  like  this.  They 
would  decide  that  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar was  declining;  thus  official  devalua- 
tlcm  might  be  coming;  thus  the  dollar 
price  of  gold  would  be  going  up.  But 
such  speculation,  aside  from  being  a 
right  of  all  free  men,  is  also  an  early 
warning  system  for  the  economy.  Such 
speculation  gives  us  what  governments 
often  will  not  give  us — that  is,  it  gives 
us  an  objective  reading  of  public  confl- 
d«ice  In  the  strength  of  the  dollar.  And 
we  would  remember  that  the  streigth  of 
the  dollar  is  no  more  than  the  strength 
of  the  economy. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  restore  the  right 
to  own  gold. 

Anyway,  this  is  a  right  which  is  ef- 
fectively denied  only  to  the  common 
man.  The  rich  can  afford  to  assert  this 
right  against  the  law,  and  they  are  doing 
so  constantly.  Many  hold  gold  overseas 
in  numbered  Swiss  bank  accoimts. 
Others  hoard  it  here  at  home  Illegally. 
The  point  is  that  those  who  can  afford 
to  travel  can  and  do  get  aroimd  the  pro- 
hibition against  private  ownership  of 
gold.  For  example,  many  Americans  are 
going  to  Mexican  and  Canadian  banks, 
paying  for  gold  with  certified  checks, 
and  keeping  the  gold  in  safe  deposit 
boxes  in  the  coimtries  in  which  they 
buy  it.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  rule  against 
owning  gold  falls  unevenly — indeed  ex- 
clusively— on  those  who  lack  substantial 
means. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  passage  of  this 
bUl  would  be  in  terms  of  gold  purchases. 
I  am  confident  that  the  consequences 
could  not  be  bad.  They  might  be  very 
good  for  the  mining  industry,  and  for  the 
Nation.  But  I  am  sure  of  one  other  thing : 
We  do  not  need  to  look  for  excuses  to  re- 
store a  right  to  the  American  people. 

The  U.S.  Government,  operating  un- 
der both  parties,  has  not  yet  devised  a 
method  of  curbing  inflation.  Moreover, 
it  is  very  clear,  to  me.  at  least,  that  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
the  main  cause  of  inflation.  Private  own- 
ership of  gold  would  be  one  wav  the 
common  man  could  hedge  against  infla- 
tion. The  Government  has  no  right  to 
deny  citizens  the  ability  to  hold  gold  to 
protect  themselves  against  an  Inflation 
which  govemment.s  start,  and  which  gov- 
ernments cannot  cure. 

Gold  is  a  good  Investment.  It  has  a 
5,000-year  history  of  universal  accept- 
ance as  a  medium  of  exchange— which  is 
a  lot  longer,  and  better  record  than  the 
battered  American  dollar.  I  do  not  think 
many  people  will  want  to  avail  themselves 
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of  the  option  of  holding  gold  a&  a  hedge 
against  inflation.  This  is  additional  as- 
surance that  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
would  not  cause  a  cataclysmic  upheaval 
in  the  gold  markets  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  it  would  be 
a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  mining  indus- 
try. 

In  1971,  supplies  of  newly  mined  gold 
went  down  and  demand  went  up.  Pri- 
mary gold  produced  in  the  United  States 
supplied  less  than  25  percent  of  the  UJ3. 
consumption;  the  remainder  was  sup- 
plied by  imports. 

Domestic  gold  production  dropped  in 
1971,  mainly  because  of  the  copper  strike, 
which  lowered  byproduct  gold  output.  An 
estimated  1.5  million  ounces  was  mined 
compared  with  1.74  million  ounces  in 
1970.  Net  imports  of  gold,  mostly  for 
industrial  use,  rose  somewhat  and  totaled 
about  6  million  ounces  in  1971  compared 
with  5.6  million  ounces  in  1970. 

Consumption  apparently  was  higher  in 
1971  and  was  estimated  at  6.5  million 
ounces,  or  nearly  10  percent  more  than 
in  1970,  based  on  data  for  the  flrst  half. 
Increased  use  in  jewelry,  arts,  and  dentis- 
try contributed  to  the  rise,  while  use  in 
industrial,  space,  and  defense  products 
declined. 

Speculative  Interests  in  gold  have  been 
strong  in  recent  months,  as  evidenced  by 
the  swing  in  free  market  price  from  a 
1971  low  of  $37.85  an  oimce  in  January 
1971  to  around  $40  in  Jime  and  on  to  the 
recent  high  of  now  $50. 

With  world  supply  and  demand  for 
new  gold  believed  to  be  nearly  in  balance, 
forthcoming  monetary  decisions  would 
appear  to  exert  much  Influence  over 
speculative  price  swings. 

But  the  bill  I  am  proposing  can  at  least 
make  possible  a  more  steady  source  of 
support  for  domestic  gold  mining 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  some 
opposition  to  this  measure.  But  two 
things  are  clear. 

First,  there  will  be  no  opposition  com- 
ing from  the  American  people  themselves. 
Those  citizens  who  want  to  exercise  the 
right  to  hold  gold  wiU  thank  us  for  re- 
storing this  right  to  them.  Those  who  are 
not  interested  in  exercising  this  right  at 
the  moment  will  have  no  reason  to  object 
to  people  exercising  it. 

Second,  those  who  wish  to  oppose  it 
should  be  prepared  to  explain  why  they 
do  so,  and  why  these  reasons,  whatever 
they  are,  are  so  compelling  as  to  over- 
ride the  libertarian  position  I  have  men- 
tioned. More  precisely,  those  who  oppose 
this  bill  on  the  ground  that  its  passage 
would  Interfere  with  whatever  interna- 
tional monetary  system  they  prefer, 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  at  least 
four  questions,  Including: 

First.  Why,  Is  their  international 
monetary  system  preferable  if  it  requires 
unusual  restraints  only  upon  American 
citizens? 

Second.  How  do  they  know  that  the 
exercise  of  the  right  restored  by  this  bill 
will  be  on  a  scale  and  in  a  direction  such 
as  to  have  whatever  imdesirable  con- 
sequences they  claim  to  be  able  to  fore- 
see? 

Third.  Presiunably  if  Americans  exer- 
cise this  right  on  a  large  scale,  this  be- 
havior will  tell  us  something.  Is  it  not 


possible  that  it  will  tell  us  something  we 
need  to  know? 

Fourth.  Is  it  not  time  we  discarded  an 
outmoded  practice  which  Is  not  only  a 
general  excision  from  the  liberty  of 
Americans,  but  which  is  also  a  direct  dis- 
advantage to  a  vital  industry,  the  Amer- 
ican mining  Industry? 

Mr.  President,  since  announcing  my 
intention  to  introduce  this  bill  I  have  re- 
ceived a  surprising  and  gratifying  num- 
ber of  supporting  communications,  from 
Colorado  and  elsewhere.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  significant  interest  In  this 
measure.  I  hope  it  wlU  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  attention  by  the  Congress. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  relating 
to  food  additives.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

roOD    PROTECTION    ACT    OF    1972 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  people 
are  finally  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  American  daily  diet  Is  sub- 
stantially adulterated  with  unnecessary 
and  poisonous  chemicals  and  frequently 
filled  with  neutral,  nonnutritious  sub- 
stances. We  are  being  chemically  medi- 
cated against  our  will  and  cheated  of 
food  value  by  low  nutrition  foods.  It  is 
time  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  prolific 
use  of  additives  permeating  our  food. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  the  Food 
Protection  Act  of  1972,  is  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  additives  unless  they  are  adequate- 
ly proven  to  be  safe,  effective  and  to 
have  a  demonstrable  benefit. 

The  bill  would  broaden  the  authority 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
over  the  regulation  of  food  additives.  In 
the  areas  of  testing,  factory  inspection, 
and  registration  of  producers.  It  would 
authorize  third-party  testing  of  all  addi- 
tives instead  of  requiring  FDA  to  rely 
upon  the  tests  of  the  producer. 

It  would  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  set  nutritional  standards  for 
food. 

The  goal  of  the  legislation  is  to  elim- 
inate the  use  of  unsafe,  untested  and  un- 
necessary chemicals  in  the  food  supply. 

The  provisions  in  the  bill,  requiring 
proof  of  "necessity"  as  well  as  safety  and 
effectiveness  for  approval  of  additives, 
are  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health.  The  con- 
ference report  states : 

INTBODUCnON     OF     NEW    CHEMICALS 

TTie  ever-widening  technological  revolu- 
tion has  tremendously  Increased  the  number 
of  new  chemical  materials  offered  for  use  in 
the  food  Industry.  Thus,  It  Is  advisable  to 
develop  guidelines  for  the  determination  of 
the  acceptability  of  new  chemicals  for  food 
use.  These  guidelines  should  be  based  on  the 
concept  that  new  additions  to  the  chemical 
components  of  our  food  supply  should  have 
Important  reasons  for  their  use. 

Recommendation:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  absolute 
certainty  the  safety  of  the  ever-Increasing 
number  of  chemicals  added  to  or  present  In 
our  foods,  and  taking  into  account  the  pos- 
sible interaction  of  theee  chemicals  with 
each  othw  at  natural  food  constituents,  no 
additional  chemicals  should  be  permitted  in 
or  on  foods  unless : 

They  have  been  shown  with  reasonable  ccr- 
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talnty  to  be  safe  on  the  oasis  of  the  best 
scientific  procedures  available  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  safety  and  meet  one  or  more  of  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  They  have  been  shown  by  appropriate 
test  to  be  significantly  less  toxic  than  food 
additives  currently  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

2.  They  significantly  improve  the  quality 
or  acceptablUty  of  the  food. 

3.  Their  use  results  in  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  food  supply. 

4.  They  Improve  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
food. 

5.  Their  use  resvUts  In  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer. 

There  are  roughly  1,000  chemicals  that 
are  used  directly  in  food  as  food  addi- 
tives. Another  2,000  chemicals  infiltrate 
food  through  packaging  materials  or 
other  Indirect  contacts.  The  use  of  chem- 
icals as  food  additives  has  more  than 
doubled  from  an  estimated  419  million 
pounds  in  1955  to  an  estimated  1,060  bil- 
lion pounds  today,  according  to  the  in- 
dustry. The  industry  says  the  average 
American  eats  five  pounds  of  additives 
every  year.  In  1970.  the  FDA  received  476 
new  applications  for  food  additives. 
Sixty-two  were  approved,  148  rejected.  In 
1971,  the  FDA  received  110  new  food 
additive  applications,  and  approved  51. 
These  chemicals  are  used  as  stabiliz- 
ers, preservatives,  disinfectants,  antioxi- 
dants, extenders,  tenderizers,  emulsiflers. 
growth  promoters,  bleaches,  sweeteners, 
conditioners,  colors,  and  fiavors. 

The  problem  promises  to  get  worse  un- 
less curbs  are  put  on  the  use  of  food 
chemicals  now. 

According  to  two  papers  presented  at 
the  161st  American  Chemical  Society 
meeting  in  1971— one  by  an  Industry  rep- 
resentative and  one  by  a  consultant  to 
the  Industry— the  food  additives  business 
is  expected  to  boom  in  the  next  10  years. 
These  papers  reported  that  food  addi- 
tive sales  at  the  present  time  amount  to 
$500  million  a  year,  and  that  sales  are 
expected  to  reach  $756  million  by  1980. 
The  consultant  projected  the  following 
growth  trends  in  use  of  food  additives  by 
1980— not  necesasrily  of  new  chemicals: 
flavoring  materials,  50  percent  growth  in 
use;  stabilizers.  50  percent  growth;  sur- 
factants. 40  percent  growth;  flavor  en- 
hancers or  potentiators,  100  percent 
growth — ^monosodium  glutamate  as  a 
flavor  enhancer— assidulants,  60  per- 
cent growth;  synthetic  sweeteners  and 
bitter  agents,  60  percent  growth;  anti- 
oxidants, 100  percent  growth;  and  pre- 
servatives, 67  percent. 

The  American  pubUc  Kt  the  present 
time  Is  a  testing  ground  for  many  of 
these  agents  that  have  not  been  ade- 
quately examined  for  safety. 

The  American  public  Is  becoming  as 
concerned  about  the  uncontrolled  con- 
tamination of  food  as  It  Is  about  the  con- 
tamination of  the  environment. 

Judging  by  the  letters  that  come  Into 
my  office  from  all  over  the  country,  peo- 
ple are  disenchanted  and  angry  about  the 
proliferation  of  chnnlcals  In  the  food 
supply.  "Please  clean  up  our  food,"  Is 
the  cry. 

Public  concern  Is  evidenced  by  the 
rising  Interest  in  organically  grown,  or 
health  foods.  Health  food  store  owners 
report  that  every  time  the  PDA  issues  a 
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warning  about  a  food  substance,  the 
health  food  business  booms. 

As  scientists  Increasingly  discover 
harmful  effects  of  chemical  additives 
that  previously  were  considered  safe,  the 
public  loses  more  and  more  confidence 
in  the  regulatory  agency  that  approves 
these  substances  for  consumption. 

In  addition  to  those  deliberately  added, 
there  sure  other  chemicals  creeping  Into 
food  from  pesticides,  herbicides,  fertili- 
zers, packaging  materials,  animal  feeds. 
air  and  water  pollution. 

The  sclenttflc  community  is  concemed 
about  the  Icmg-range,  accumulative  ef- 
fects of  all  these  chemicals  on  the  human 
genetic  structure,  about  the  effects  on 
the  unborn  and  about  the  synergistic 
effects  of  chemicals  in  comblnatloiv— 
interactions  between  chemicals  may  pro- 
duce harmful  results.  For  example,  many 
processed  meats,  such  as  bologna  and 
sausages,  contain  the  commonly  used 
preservatives,  nitrates  and  nitrites,  which 
produce  the  red  color  in  the  meat.  Re- 
cent tests  show  that  these  additives  pro- 
duce cancer-causing  agents— called 
nitrosamines — when  they  react  with 
other  chemicals  In  food  or  In  the  body. 
The  list  grows  daily  of  chemicals  that 
are  discovered  to  have  harmful  effects. 
They  include  cyclamates,  saccharin, 
monsodium  glutamate,  bha  and  bht — 
antioxidants,  restricted  in  Britain,  where 
they  are  banned  from  baby  foods — ^red 
color  No.  2,  brominated  oils — in  fruit  and 
soft  drinks— sodium  benzoate  and  benzoic 
acid — which  the  State  of  Wisconsin  h«m 
banned  from  many  foods  sold  in  the 
State — diethylstylbestrol — DES — a  can- 
cer-causing hormone  added  to  animal 
feeds.  Many  of  these  chemicals  have  been 
banned  or  restricted  by  other  nations,  or 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations' 
World  Health  Organization  and  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization — PAO. 

Many  of  them  were  "generally  recog- 
nized as  safe"  under  a  1958  amendmoit 
to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act. 
smd  were  included  among  600  chemicals 
on  the  "gras"  list,  thus  exempt  from  test- 
ing and  clearance  by  the  PDA.  They  in- 
clude: 30  preservatives;  28  antioxidants 
to  retard  the  breakdown  of  fats  and  oils 
and  keep  shortenings  from  turning  ran- 
cid; 44  sequestrants  to  tie  up  trace  ele- 
ments In  foods;  31  stabilizers  for  uniform 
texture;  85  surfactants,  or  wetting 
agents.  Cyclamates  have  been  banned 
from  all  foods,  MSG  has  been  volimtarily 
removed  from  baby  foods,  saccharin  has 
been  removed  from  the  "gras"  list  and  Is 
under  study.  Nitrates  and  nitrites  are  on 
the  "gras"  list.  These  examples  point  up 
the  loophole  created  by  that  section  In 
the  law. 

The  FDA  is  reviewing  the  "gras"  Ust 
and  expects  to  test  a  nimiber  of  sub- 
stances. Most  of  them  still  remain  In 
common  use,  however. 

Another  bill  that  I  have  Introduced— 
S.  76— would  eliminate  the  "gras"  list 
exemption  and  expand  the  Delaney 
amendment  to  forbid  the  use  of  additives 
that  not  only  are  f oimd  to  cause  cancer, 
but  may  also  cause  birth  defects,  gaietic 
changes  and  long-range  biological  prob- 
lems. 

While  the  scientific  evidence  mounts 
against  many  food  chemicals,  the  food 


and  chemical  industry  seAs  approval 
for  even  more  additives.  The  USDA  has 
proposed  adding  another  additive  to  hot 
dogs,  already  f uU  of  potentiaUy  harmful 
substances.  The  color  fixative,  sodium 
acid  pyrophosphate— SAP— is  akin  to 
phosphoric  acid — toxic.  The  USDA  says 
SAP  would  accelerate  development  of 
rosy  red  color,  and  thus  cut  production 
time  by  25  to  40  percent. 

COMVENIKNCE,   PROCESSED  FOODS 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  situ- 
ation: economics.  The  profits  of  the  food 
industry  are  being  placed  above  the  pub- 
lic health  as  regards  the  safety,  nutrition 
and  necessity  of  food  additives.  Syn- 
thetic and  convenience  foods  mean  high 
profits  and  greater  market  control  for 
the  food  industry.  Additives  mean  that 
foods  can  be  manufactured  at  low  costs, 
shipped  long  distances,  and  remain  on 
shelves  longer. 

Many  processed  foods  are  not  "real 
food"  at  all.  but  a  combination  of  chemi- 
cals. On  an  educational  television  pro- 
gram, it  was  demonstrated  that  a  com- 
merclaUy  marketed  frozen  lemon  cream 

pie  actually  was  composed  of  chemicals 

no  lemon,  no  cream,  no  fiour. 

In  1970,  for  the  first  time,  Americans 
spent  more  money  for  processed,  con- 
venience, snack,  and  franchised  foods 
than  for  fresh  foods. 

This  rapid  increase  in  processed  and 
convenience  foods  has  caused  the  FDA 
to  consider  setting  standards  for  nutri- 
tional quality  of  these  products,  and  the 
PTC  to  investigate  advertising  claims  of 
nutrition  in  synthetic  food  products. 

Additives  cut  costs  to  the  manufac- 
turer, but  not  necessarily  to  the  con- 
sumer. A  package  of  "Instant  eggs."  with 
the  equivalent  of  two  eggs,  costs  $.30, 
compared  to  an  average  of  $.05  for  one 
real  egg.  The  consumer  is  paying  three 
times  as  much  per  package  for  powdered 
eggs  than  he  would  pay  for  two  eggs. 

The  food  industry  had  $139.2  billion 
in  sales  inl971,  a  63  percent  growth  since 
1960.  It  Is  the  Nation's  largest  and  fast- 
est growing  business.  The  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  trade  magazine.  Food  Engi- 
neering, Leonard  Trauberman,  has  said: 
Convenience  foods  have  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  growth  of  the 
food  industry. 

In  World  War  n,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 1,500  items  on  supermarket 
shelves.  Today,  there  are  approximately 
32,000,  of  which  an  average  supermarket 
stocks  about  7,000  to  8,000.  Some  7,000 
new  products  appear  on  the  market  every 
year,  suid  about  5,000  products  are 
dropped. 

The  trade  magazines  emphasize  con- 
venience foods  and  new  additives  which 
make  them  possible.  Some  examples  of 
advertisements  read : 

Out  of  the  laboratory  comes  (a  synthetic) 
dehydrated  cheese.  (It)  gives  you  real  Ched- 
dar taste  at  a  greatly  reduced  unit  cost. 

Partial  or  complete  replacement  of  com 
grits  in  direct-expansion  snacks  Is  possible 
with  the  use  of  a  coarse-form  modified  starch 
from  (a  chemical  company) . 

Any  potato  product  processed  with  (a 
chemical  company's  sodium  acid  pyropho- 
sphate (SAP)  preserves  the  natural  color. 

A  fabuloTis  new  food  .  .  .  TVP  (textured 
vegetable  protein)  .  .  .  could  hardly  look  or 
taste  better  ...  or  be  more  economical.  It 
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Is  available  In  granular,  cbunk,  dice,  strip 
and  chip  forms.  It  comes  \inseasoned,  or 
with  flavoring  of  almost  any  kind — meaty, 
nutty,  tangy,  salty,  even  fruit  flavors.  Easy 
to  handle  and  to  store  and  completely  con- 
troUed  In  texture,  flavor  and  color,  TVP  Is 
exceptionally  well  suited  for  Institutional 
feeding  and  restaurants.  It's  an  excellent 
enrichment  for  casseroles,  snacks,  stews, 
gravies,  ground  meats  and  many  convenience 
foods.  Find  out  more  about  this  fabulous 
new  food.  .  .  about  the  proflt-maklng  op- 
portunities It  affords. 

Our  red  coloring  looks  so  natural  you'd 
swear  It  grew  on  a  vine. 

Time  to  Increase  profits!  (A  stabilizer)  re- 
duces cooling  period  required  before  cutting 
fruit  pies. 

One  trade  magazine  advertised  a  semi- 
nar thusly: 

Now  Ingredients  and  additives  suppliers 
can  reduce  significantly  the  risk  Involved 
In  selling  in  this  vast  5  billion  dollar  market. 

Pood  additives  are  big  business.  The 
chemical  and  drug  -ndustries  have  joined 
the  food  industry  In  r  food-industrial 
complex  that  the  FDA  Is  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate. 

The  result  is  a  proliferation  of  food 
chemicals  that  are  unnecessary,  sm  un- 
known number  that  are  unsafe,  many 
of  them  untested,  and  most  of  them  poor- 
ly monitored,  at  best. 

KECxssrrr 

A  major  goaJ  of  this  bill  Is  to  reduce 
the  niimbcr  of  unnecessary  chemicals. 
The  bill  would  require  that  all  additives 
be  proven  to  be  safe,  effective  for  their 
Intended  use,  and  to  have  a  demonstra- 
ble benefit  or  are  unavoidable  by  good 
manufacturing  practices  for  use  under 
the  conditions  prescribed.  The  chemical 
should  serve  a  socially  and  economically 
useful  purpKJse  for  the  general  popula- 
tion. If  it  does  not,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
risk  potential  hsizards  without  matching 
benefits.  There  is  no  reason  to  introduce 
additional  chemicals  into  the  food  supply 
when  already  approved,  safe,  and  effec- 
tive alternatives  are  available.  One  USDA 
scientist  has  told  me  that  the  700  flavor 
chemicals — the  largest  group  of  addi- 
tives— currently  approved  for  use,  many 
without  testing,  might  be  reduced  to 
some  30  chemicals,  which  could  produce 
the  same  results. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer  of  Harvard  University, 
President  Nixon's  Adviser  on  Nutrition, 
has  said: 
We  can  live  perfectly  well  without  additives. 

Ogden  Johnson,  head  of  the  FDA's  Di- 
vision of  Nutrition,  has  said: 

If  the  additive  has  no  definite  benefit, 
why  use  it  at  all? 

FDA  Commissioner  Charles  Edwards 
has  stated: 

If  I  am  reading  consumer  complaints  cor- 
rectly, among  other  things,  they  are  saying 
that  at  least  for  some  foods,  there  must  be 
a  positive  gain  or  benefit  In  the  food,  or,  In 
the  case  of  food  additives,  there  must  be  a 
positive  reason  for  Its  use. 

Commissioner  Edwards  testified  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  March  16. 
1971: 

It  will  be  recalled  that  [at  the  time  the 
Food  Additives  Amendment  was  under  con- 
sideration in  1968]  tht  FDA  was  then  urging 
the  Congress  to  provide  In  the  amendment 


that  no  additive  should  be  permitted  unless 
it  had  some  "functional  value".  This  would 
have  enabled  the  agency  to  exercise  a  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  an  additive  was  useful, 
as  well  as  safe,  before  permitting  It.  The  law 
as  worded  did  not  so  provide,  but  Instead  al- 
lowed safe  additives  that  had  been  shown 
to  accomplish  the  intended  physical  or  other 
technical  effect.  The  Congressional  commit- 
tees explained  that  the  usefulness  of  an  addi- 
tive should  be  determined  in  the  market- 
place and  not  by  fDA. 

This  bill  would  correct  that  loophole, 
by  extending  the  concept  of  functional 
value,  or  necessity,  to  food  additives.  Un- 
der present  law.  only  proof  of  safety  is 
required  for  food  additives. 

Testing.  The  burden  of  proof  that  an 
additive  is  safe  rests  largely  on  Industry's 
word,  under  present  law. 

The  FDA  conducts  some  tests  on  food 
additives,  but  admits  that,  because  of 
manpower  shortages  and  fiscal  needs,  it 
relies  heavily  on  summary  assurances  by 
food  and  chemical  companies  that  addi- 
tives are  safe,  without  checking  raw  test 
data. 

For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  under  the 
present  law.  the  FDA  has  relinquished 
the  control  of  food  additives  to  the  food 
and  chemical  industries. 

As  Commissioner  Edwards  described 
the  present  law  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions March  16.  1971 : 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  food  additives 
amendment  (PL  8&-929)  to  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  was  to  place  upon  the  pro- 
ducers and  tisers  of  food  additives,  rather 
than  the  government,  the  burden  of  proving 
the  safety  of  all  such  substances.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  this  amendment's  ...  It  was 
necessary  for  the  government  to  prove  In 
court  that  the  substsoice  was  poisonous  or 
deleterious. 

This  bill  would  enable  the  FDA  to  bet- 
ter check  the  Industry's  applications  for 
additives  before  approving  the  substances 
for  use. 

Food  and  chemical  company  spokes- 
men went  so  far  as  to  state  in  February 
1971: 

It  should  be  clear  that  industry  has  the 
right  to  make  Its  own  decisions  on  the  status 
of  any  substance  whether  or  not  the  FDA 
has  listed  it  and  that  it  Is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  request  the  FDA  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  unlisted  materials. 

The  substance  of  their  view  was  that 
industry  has  the  right  to  add  chemicals 
to  food  without  advising  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Dr.  Jack  Schubert,  professor  of  radia- 
tion health  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, in  a  speech  before  the  Federal 
Bar  Association's  Food  and  Drug  Law 
Committee  November  24,  1969,  stated 
that  Industry  testing  "cannot  be  trusted," 
because  firms  "withhold  data"  and  do  not 
look  for  things  they  do  not  want  to  find. 
He  said  that  no  food  additives  that  do 
not  "have  suflacient  benefit"  should  be 
cleared  without  testing,  and  he  recom- 
mended "that  the  testing  of  food  addi- 
tives be  done  by  laboratories  set  up  by 
the  Government  but  supported  by  the 
industry." 

The  lab  tests  on  which  FDA  bases  ap- 
proval of  additives  are  conducted  by  the 
additive  producer  or  by  laboratories  that 
rely  on  the  food  or  chemical  industry  for 
their  business. 
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This  bill  is  designed  to  correct  that 
conflict  of  interest.  It  would  expand  the 
FDA's  testing  authority  to  require  that 
additives  be  tested  by  independent,  third- 
party  laboratories.  The  FDA  would  assign 
additives  to  the  labs,  and  the  sponsors  of 
substances  to  be  tested  would  pay  for  the 
testing. 

The  bill  also  defines  more  clearly  what 
is  meant  by  "experts  qualified  by  scien- 
tific training  and  experience."  who  will 
conduct  testing  and  upon  whose  judg- 
ment decisions  for  approval  are  made.  It 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  standards 
for  such  experts  and  to  certify  them. 

This  approach  would  minimize  special- 
interest  influence  on  testing  and  upgrade 
the  quality  of  testing,  by  freeing  labora- 
tories of  financial  dependency  on  the  food 
and  food  additive  industry.  It  also  would 
reduce  the  pressure  on  Government  regu- 
latory agencies  to  accept' one-sided  test- 
ing data. 

STTMMABT 

In  short,  the  main  objective  of  the  leg- 
islation is  to  reduce  the  use  of  unneces- 
sary food  chemicals,  and  to  insure  greater 
safety  through  more  thorough  testing 
than  now  exists. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  HEW 
set  standards  for  nutritional  quality  of 
food  products.  This  is  already  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  FDA  for  processed  and 
convenience  foods,  such  as  frozen  meals. 
The  PDA  also  is  experimenting  with 
nutritional  labeling. 

Improving  the  quality  of  our  food  prod- 
ucts, however,  will  not  occur  through  la- 
beling. The  problem  of  safer  food  must 
begin  at  the  production  stage,  not  on  the 
supermarket  shelves. 

If  the  food  industry  controls  the  mar- 
ket, it  controls  what  we  eat.  Consumers 
will  buy  what  is  on  the  shelves.  The  prod- 
uct must  be  safe  from  harmful  chemicals 
and  nutritious  when  it  reaches  the  mar- 
ket. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  chemicals 
used  for  food  processing  can  be  drasti- 
cally reduced  to  a  few  effective  sub- 
stances. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  find  out 
which  of  the  chemicals  we  are  ingesthig 
daily  are  safe  from  toxicity  and  long- 
range  harmful  effects,  and  how  they  react 
with  other  chemicals  affecting  the  human 
body.  I  believe  that  food  can  be  colored, 
doctored,  flavored,  fattened,  preserved, 
stabilized,  and  spiced  with  fewer  chon- 
icals  than  are  currently  in  use. 

We  are  what  we  eat.  Our  children  are 
what  we  eat.  It  is  time  that  we  regained 
some  control  over  what  we  eat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  describing  the 
food  additives  situation  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  and  an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3163 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act,  relating  to  food  additives 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreaentativea    of   the    United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SROBT  TITLE 

Sbctiom  1.  This  Act  Shall  be  known  as  the 
"Food  Protection  Act  of  1972". 

FOOD  AODiriVX  TESTING 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  secUon  409  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"TESTING  OF   FOOD    ADDITTVES 

"Sec.  410.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  be 
responsible  for  all  tests  or  investigations 
conducted  on  all  new  food  additives  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  approval  under  this  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  such  additives  may  be  used  in  food,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  having  new  tests  or 
Investigations  conducted  on  additives  which 
have  been  approved  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  approval  of  such  additives  should  be 
withdrawn. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1),  shall  not  conduct 
tests  or  investigations,  but  shs^l  contract 
with  qualified  Individuals,  organizations,  or 
institutions  to  conduct  such  tests  or  inves- 
tigations. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  receives  an 
application  from  any  person  for  approval  of 
a  new  food  additive  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  testing  or  Investiga- 
tion of  such  food  additive. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  to  insure  that  the  testing  or  in- 
vestigation of  such  food  additive  is  conducted 
by  experts  (certified  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  him)  qualified  to  Investigate 
and  evaluate  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
food  additives.  In  the  preparation  of  speci- 
fications for  the  conducting  of  tests  or  In- 
vestigations of  any  food  additive  imder  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  food 
Jn  or  on  which  the  additive  Is  proposed  to 
be  used  and  shall  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors,  those  factors  prescribed  In 
section  409(c)  (6). 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  period  of  more  than  one 
year  is  necessary  to  develop  the  necessary 
data  to  support  or  deny  approval  of  any 
food  additive  for  which  approval  has  been 
requested,  he  shall  notify  the  applicant  to 
that  effect  and  indicate  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional time  needed  for  such  purpose. 

"(e)  The  sponsor  of  any  food  additive  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  for  testing  and  In- 
vestigation shall,  upon  request,  be  provided 
with  the  pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  test- 
ing or  investigation  of  the  food  additive.  In- 
cluding the  procedures  being  used  In  such 
tMtlng  or  Investigating.  If  the  sponsor  ob- 
jects to  the  manner,  scope,  or  procedures 
used  by  the  Secretary  in  testing,  evaluating 
or  investigating  the  food  additive,  or  a  de- 
termination made  under  subsection  (d)  he 
may  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  objections 
and  request  a  hearing  on  the  record  to  ad- 
Judicate  the  matter. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  food  additive  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a  sponsor  for 
approval,  the  sponsor,  at  his  own  expense 
shall  make  available  such  amount  of  the 
food  additive  and  the  food  In  or  on  which 
such  additive  Is  proposed  to  be  used  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for  ade- 
quate testing  and  investigation. 

"(g)  The  testing  or  evaulatlon  of  any  food 
additive  shall  be  terminated  as  promptly 
as  practicable  by  the  Secretary  upon  re- 
ceipt by  him  of  a  written  request  from  the 
sponsor  of  such  food  additive  to  discontinue 
such  testing  or  Investigation;  and  the  spon- 
sor shaU  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  "all 
costs  attributable  to  the  termination  of  such 
testing  or  Investigation. 

'■(b)(1)  The  sponsor  of  any  new  food 
additive  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  test- 
ing or  Investigation  vmder  this  section  shaU 


be  liable  for  the  direct  costs  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  such  testing  or  Investigation. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulsUon 
the  manner  in  which  charges  shall  be  com- 
puted for  the  testing  or  investigation  of  any 
food  additive. 

"(2)  If  any  amount  of  the  charges  for 
testing  or  Investigating  a  food  additive  under 
this  section  Is  unpaid  after  the  due  date 
thereof,  as  prescribed  by  regulations.  Interest 
ShaU  accrue  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cen- 
tum per  annum.  Past  due  charges  and  in- 
terest thereon  shall  be  recoverable  by  civil 
action  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

"(1)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  Institution,  organization,  or  Individual 
In  accordance  with  appropriate  agreements, 
and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

"(J)  A  request  by  the  sponsor  of  any  food 
additive  for  termination  of  the  testing  or  In- 
vestigation of  such  food  additive  at  any  time 
prior  to  one  year  from  the  date  such  food  ad- 
ditive was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
testing  shall  constitute  sufficient  basU  for  the 
denial  of  approval  for  such  food  additive. 

"(k)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  sponsor  of  any  food 
additive  from  conducting  tests  or  Investiga- 
tions with  such  food  additive  In  accordance 
with  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  The  results  of  aU  tests  and  Investiga- 
tions conducted  under  this  section  vdth  any 
new  food  additive  shall  be  made  public  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section  662 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(q)  The  Introduction  or  delivery  for 
introduction  Into  Interstate  commerce  of 
any  food  additive,  color  additive,  or  any  food 
containing  a  food  additive  or  color  additive, 
which  has  not  been  proven  to  be  safe,  effec- 
tive, and  necessary  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  and  results  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  in  the  production  of  food,  or 
unavoidable  by  good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices for  use  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed." 

(b)  Section  409(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  renumbering  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as  (2) 
and  (3),  respectively,  and  Inserting  a  new 
clause  (1)   as  follows: 

"(1)  It  has  been  tested  or  Investigated 
pursuant  to  section  410  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  its  Intended  use;". 

(c)  Section  409(c)(2)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

",  but  in  any  case  where  testing  or  Investi- 
gation Is  required  under  section  410  the 
provisions  of  that  section  shaU  apply" 

(d)  Section  610(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "drugs"  the 
foUowlng  "or  of  a  food  additive  or  food 
additives". 

(e)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by — 

(1)  Inserting  In  clause  (1)  after  the  word 
food,",  each  time  it  appears  therein,  the 

words  "food  additives". 

(2)  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
the  word  "which"  the  first  time  It  appears 
therein,  the  following:  "food,  food  additives 
or". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  401  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "con- 
tainer" the  first  time  It  appears  therein  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  reasonable 
standards  of  nutritional  value". 

(b)  Secton  402(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "or  which  Is  unneces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  nutritional 
value  or  preservation  of  such  food". 


(c)  Section  403(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1)  and  striking  out  the  colon  preceding  the 
proviso  In  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ";  and  (3)  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  nutritional  value  of 
the  contents:". 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  Food 

Additives  Bill 
S»:-  1.  Title:  The  "Food  Protection  Act  of 

Sec.  2.  Food  additive  testing. 

Amends  Chapter  IV  of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  giving  HEW  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  all  tests  or  investigations  con- 
ducted on  aU  new  food  additives  submitted 
for  approval  for  use  in  food.  The  Secretary 
BhaU  also  be  responsible  for  having  new  tests 
conducted  on  additives  that  were  approved 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  bill,  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  Secretary  shall  contract  with  qualified 
third-party  laboratories  to  conduct  such 
tests. 

Such  tests  shall  be  conducted  by  experts 
certified  by  the  Secretary. 

Sponsor  of  food  additives  for  testing  may 
receive  pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  test- 
ing procedure,  and.  If  he  objects  to  the  pro- 
cedures, may  request  a  hearing  on  the 
matter. 

Sponsor  shall  provide  the  necessary  mate- 
rial for  tesUng,  and  shall  pay  all  costs  of 
testing,  with  charges  to  be  recoverable  by 
civil  action  If  unpaid  after  the  due  date. 

Secretary  may  use  services  and  faculties  of 
any  other  agency  In  the  federal  government 
and  of  any  Institution,  organization  or  Indl- 
vidual  for  testing. 

Sponsor  may  request  termination  of  test- 
mg  prior  to  one  year  from  date  of  applica- 
tion, which  request  shall  constitute  suffi- 
cient basis  for  denial  of  approval  of  such 
additive. 

Nothing  prohibits  sponsor  of  any  additive 
from  conducting  tests  of  his  own. 

The  results  of  tests  conducted  under  thU 
section  ShaU  be  made  public. 

Sec.  3.  Prohibited  acts,  registration  of  pro- 
ducers, factory  inspection. 

A  new  section  added  to  Sec.  301  of  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  prohibits  the 
Introduction  or  deUvery  for  introduction 
Into  Interstate  commerce  of  any  food  food 
additive  or  color  additive  or  food  contain- 
ing additives  that  have  not  been  proven  to  be 
safe,  effective  and  necessary  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  and  results  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  in  the  production 
of  food,  or  unavoidable  by  good  manufac- 
tiulng  practices  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescriljed. 

Extends  of  Sec.  704(a)  of  the  Food,  Drug 
and  CosmeUc  Act  to  aUow  any  factory,  ware- 
house or  establishment  in  which  food  addi- 
tives  are  manufactured,   processed,   packed 
or  held  to  be  Inspected  by  HEW  employees 
Sec.  4.  Nutrition  standards. 
Nutritional  value  is  added  to  definitions 
and  standards  for  food,  under  Sections  401 
402(c)    and  403(e)    of  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  set  rea- 
sonable standards  of  nutritional   value  for 
food. 


The  FnruBi  of  Chemical  AoomvEs  m 
Foods— The  1970'8— A  Period  of  Chal- 
lenge AND  Change  for  Food  Aodttives 

(By  Richard  L.  Hughes) 
The  prior  speakers  at  thU  symposium— 
Drs.  Wodlcka,  HaU.  Blake,  and  Barnes— have 
already  touched  on  the  major  trends  which 
wIU  determine  the  future  of  chemical  addi- 
tives In  foods.  These  Include  changes  in  con- 
sumer Ufe  styles  and  expansion  of  demand 
for  convenience  foods;  consumerism  and 
regulatory  pressures  for  increased  additive 
safety  and  nutritional  value;  current  and 
anticipated  research  and  product  develop. 
ment  efforts;  and  expected  additive  usage 
patterns  of  food  processors.  All  these  trends 
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have  Implications  for  the  potential  market 
for  additives,  and  we  shall  explore  them. 

But  first.  It  seems  Important  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  chemical  food 
additive.  For  the  purposes  of  this  talk  only — 
in  contrast  to  the  legal  Food  &  Drug  Act 
definition  and  to  various  definitions  which 
apply  in  other  situations — a  chemical  food 
additive  Is  here  defined  as  any  substance 
which  is  not  considered  to  be  a  natural  part 
of  a  particular  food  and.  which  is  inten- 
tionally added  to  the  food  by  a  processor  be- 
fore it  is  consumed.  The  major  additives  thus 
covered  by  this  definition  Include  flavorings, 
stabilizers  and  thickeners,  surfactants,  anti- 
oxidants, flavor  enhancers-potentlators,  acid- 
tUants,  food  colors,  basic  taste  chemicals, 
preservatives,  enzymes,  and  a  niunber  of 
smaller  classifications,  such  as  sequestrants. 
This  market -oriented  definition  is  quite 
broad  in  that  it  Includes  both  established 
ORAS  substances  and  wholly  new  chemicals 
used  in  foods  including  for  our  projection 
some  yet  undiscovered.  It  does  not,  however, 
cover  unintentional  additives,  such  as  chem- 
icals which  migrate  from  packaging;  basic 
ingredients,  such  ae  sugar  and  flour;  or  con- 
diments. 

ncPACT     or     CHAKCKS     IN     FOOD     CONSUMFTION 
PATTERNS    ON   AODmVE    USAGE 

Changing  U.S.  economic  and  demographic 
factors  are  having  substantial  impact  on  food 
consimiptlon  patterns.  Oross  National  Prod- 
uct (ONP)  is  projected  to  grow  through  1980 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  4%,  exclusive  of 
inflation.  Not  only  is  population  expected  to 
grow  by  more  than  1%  per  year,  but  the  age 
distribution  In  the  population  will  change. 
Nearly  50%  of  the  population  will  be  under 
24  years'  old  in  1980,  and  those  of  family- 
formation  age  (18-34)  will  constitute  the 
largest  single  group  of  consumers.  Moreover, 
median  gross  family  income  and  particularly 
discretionary  Income  are  also  expected  to 
grow  and  free  funds  for  purchase  of  non- 
essentials. 

Total  demand  for  foods  should  expand, 
with  major  growth  in  products  designed  for 
young,  Imaginative,  efflclency-orlented  con- 
sumers. Increased  leisure  time  (contributed 
by  a  shorter  work  week)  should  expand  the 
consumption  of  exotic  foods  and  meals  away 
from  home,  and  the  growth  in  number  of 
working  housewives  should  Increase  demand 
for  easily  prepared  and  prepared  foods.  This 
means  greater  \ise  of  acceptable  substitutes 
for  staple  items  to  satisfy  basic  nutritional 
and  caloric  requirements  without  sacrificing 
variety  and  satisfaction. 

The  food  Industry  is  not  only  growing,  but 
Is  already  changing  in  response  to  these  so- 
cial and  economic  pressures.  More  attention 
has  been  focused  in  the  retail  market  on 
new  convenience  foods  which  are  closer  to 
table  readiness  than  previous  products.  Even 
now,  we  can  see  a  decline  In  consiimptlon  of 
potatc^  and  butter  as  a  result  of  substitu- 
tion of  rice  and  margarine.  (However,  there 
has  been  growth  in  use  of  fabricated  potato 
products.)  In  addition,  the  Increased  con- 
siunprtlon  of  foods  In  institutions,  such  as 
restaurants,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  has 
caused  greater  emphasis  on  reducing  their 
labor  costs  for  food  preparation,  and  thua 
increased  use  of  prepared  foods.  Many  tra- 
ditional food  products  have  been  modified  to 
support  these  developments,  and  In  these 
changes  greater  use  has  been  made  of  ad- 
ditives. 

A  review  of  any  shelf  in  the  supermarket 
gives  ample  evidence  that  most  grocery  prod- 
ucts sold  today — with  the  possible  exceiptlon 
of  eggs,  produce,  and  fresh  meat — contain 
■ome  intentional  chemical  additives.  The 
types  of  additives  and  their  concentrations 
do  vary  with  the  different  food  products, 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  proc- 
essing involved. 


■niere  are  many  different  reasons  for  using 
additives,  aind  a  single  product  may  use  ad- 
ditives for  several  purposes.  The  basic  func- 
tions of  additives  are  to  make  preparation 
of  a  partlciilar  product  easier  either  for  the 
processor  or  the  consumer,  to  keep  the  par- 
ticular formulation  stable,  to  extend  its 
shelf  life,  and/or  to  improve  the  prod- 
uct's flavor,  texture,  nutritional  contribu- 
tion, and/or  appearance.  Such  products  are 
designed  to  satisfy  specific  consumer  needs. 
The  trend  toward  "manufactured" — low- 
calorie  and  'diet  supplement — ^foods  may 
prove  Just  the  first  step  toward  increased 
additive  consumption.  Already  processed 
foods,  particularly  the  ready-to-eat  foods, 
provide  the  largest  market  for  additives,  i^d- 
dltives  are  used  to  replace  the  vitamins  and 
minerals  lost  in  processing.  They  provide 
flavoring  systems  to  Imitate  or  supplement 
some  of  the  limited  natural  flavors.  The 
antioxidants  prevent  spoilage  of  fatty  foods 
and  salad  oil.  Preservatives  offer  protection 
against  mold  and  bacteria  thereby  increasing 
shelf  life.  Stabilizers  and  emulslflers  provide 
the  necessary  properties  for  keeping  the  in- 
gredients in  a  formula  from  separating.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Ave  categories — carbonated 
beverages,  confectionery,  processed  meats, 
frozen  desserts,  and  baked  goods — account 
for  about  one-quarter  of  the  retail  dollar 
spent  on  foods  and  about  one-half  of  addi- 
tive usage. 

At  the  Third  International  Congress  of 
Food  Science  and  Technology  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  Aug\ist  1970,  today's  second 
speaker.  Dr.  Richard  Hall  of  McCormlck  & 
Company,  released  one  of  the  major  conclu- 
sions of  a  survey  of  the  food  indmtry:  two 
thirds  of  the  foods  Americans  wiU  consume 
by  1986  are  expected  to  be  in  forms  and  de- 
rived from  sources  not  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic today.  More  table-ready  or  formulated 
foods  will  be  used.  The  success  of  the  new 
breakfast  foods — initially  cold  cereals  and 
later  a  range  of  prefabricated  food  products 
such  as  Carnation  Instant  Breakfast  ®— are 
signlflcant  examples.  Further,  the  growing 
consumption  of  such  items  as  the  nondalry 
whipped  toppings  and  creamers,  the  Increas- 
ing research  on  meatless  meats,  the  ready-to- 
eat  single-serving  canned  puddings,  and  the 
packaged  pastry  Items  for  use  In  the  toaster 
indicate  the  potential  expansion  of  demand 
which  can  be  anticipated  for  additives.  Long- 
term  sales  success  of  an  additive  depends 
upon  fulfllllng  a  true  need  In  a  food  product 
Additive  usage  in  food  formulation  today 
more  accurately  reflects  a  critical  evaluation 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  additive. 

It  Is  easy  for  people  to  state  that  these 
products  will  not  taste  as  good  or  will  not  be 
as  good  as  mother  used  to  make,  but  mother 
doesn't  want  to  spend  the  time  to  make  the 
products.  This  Important  factor  wUl  be  the 
key  point  seized  upon  by  those  flrms  hoping 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  in  the 
food  additive  fleld. 

KITECT  or  CONSUlttBISM  ON  ADDlTrVB  T7SAGE 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  public  confusion 
about  whether  chemical  additives  in  foods 
are  good  or  bad.  Some  insist  that  they  pro- 
vide a  unique  function  essential  for  today's 
food  industry.  Others  state  that  certain  food 
chemicals  are  clearly  hazardous  to  humans, 
are  suspect,  or  at  best  are  needless  additions 
designed  to  deceive  the  food  purchaser.  Addi- 
tives do  fill  necessary  functions,  but  it  Is 
possible  that  use  of  some  compounds  should 
be  limited.  The  questions  raised  by  consumer 
advocates  concerning  the  long-term  safety 
of  all  additives  are  serious  and  Important, 
and  should  be  explored.  Tbeae  are  real 
needs  for  additives  and  critical  review  if 
done  on  a  rational  basis  could  provide  the 
springboard  for  increased  use  in  the  future 
as  the  doubts  are  removed.  It  may  be  that 
some  additives  will  be  limited  or  removed 


particularly  if  they  do  not  meet  the  safety/ 
utility  review.  Such  actions  we  believe  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  speclflc  additives 
designed  for  selective  use  for  which  their 
safety/utUlty  index  will  allow  adequate 
pricing. 

However,  consumer  tuition  groups'  demands 
for  absolute  safety  In  any  case  are  unen- 
forceable. No  food  manufacturer  or  sup- 
pller  which  is  Investing  signlflcant  funds  in 
the  development  of  a  product  wants  to  harm 
anyone;  everyone  wants  to  formulate  with 
safe  ingredients.  But  the  fact  is  nothing  is 
absolutely  safe.  For  example,  most  of  the 
recent  focus  on  food  safety  has  been  di- 
rected to  chemical  additives  with  the  infer- 
ence not  only  that  chemicals  i)er  se  are  not 
natural  components  of  foods,  but  that  fresh 
organically  grown  raw  materials  are  of  their 
very  nature  safe.  Foods,  however,  are  com- 
posed of  many  different  chemical  substances, 
and  safety  cannot  be  deflned  solely  in  terms 
of  Intentional  and  unintentional  additive 
content.  Natiiral  foods  In  themselves  can 
prove  toxic  to  the  consumer.  (For  example, 
cases  are  known  of  poisoning  by  lima  beans 
with  high  glycoside  content  which  yield  hy- 
drogen cyanide  on  digestion.)  Also  "natural 
cooking  processes"  used  for  generations  can 
become  suspect.  (Demographic  studies  of 
high  Scandinavian  Incidence  of  stomach  can- 
cer indicate  to  some  a  tie  to  consumption  of 
smoked  fish.)  In  fact,  over  the  long  term,  as 
public  sophistication  about  nutrition  grows, 
pressures  may  be  exerted  for  subtraction  of 
undesirable  chemicals  from  "natural"  foods 
and   replacement    with   safer   additives. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects  of  tha 
publicity  recently  focused  on  chemical  ad- 
ditives has  been  conviction  of  guilt  by  in- 
ference. For  example,  monosodlimi  gluta- 
mate  has  been  dropped  by  baby  food  manu- 
facturers even  though  the  PDA  has  stated 
that  it  was  safe  for  use.  There  are,  however, 
signs  that  the  credibility  of  consumer  advo- 
cates may  diminish  as  a  result  of  "over-kill", 
but  not  rapidly  enough  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  next  10  years.  It  does  appear  likely  that 
the  number  and  variety  of  additives  allowed 
In  U.S.  foods  may  be  constricted  to  some  de- 
gree as  a  result  of  "consumerlst"  pressures. 
Probably  they  will  not  fall  to  the  low  levels 
that  prevail  In  the  other  Industrallzed  coun- 
tries or  the  developing  nations,  which  tend 
to  follow  the  fairly  narrow  lines  of  the  Codex 
AHmentarlus  of  the  United  Nations.  However, 
the  GRAS  concept  is  not  likely  to  survive  an- 
other 10  years.  On  the  other  hand.  whUe  the 
Delaney  Amendment  probably  will  not  be  re- 
pealed or  substantially  modified.  It  might 
well  be  adjusted  in  practice  through  a  more 
realistic  interpretation  of  safety. 

What  is  needed  now,  and  perhaps  hope- 
fully will  evolve  in  the  next  few  years,  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  deciding  which  additives 
can  be  used  where  and  at  what  concentra- 
tion level.  (Of  course,  while  careful  testing 
of  a  product  may  Indicate  long-term  safety, 
special  problems  can  arise  which  will  Inval- 
idate earlier  findings.)  It  would  seem  that  a 
society  so  sophisticated  as  that  In  the  United 
States  today  sboiild  be  able  to  develop  a 
workable,  scientifically  valid  method  that 
would  also  be  capable  of  re-assiu-lng  consum- 
ers. At  the  present  time,  all  we  can  do  is 
recognize  the  lack  of  an  accepted  standard 
and  to  consider  its  possible  futwe  implica- 
tions. 

RESEARCH    ON    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF   ADOmVES 

Product  safety  has  special  significance  for 
the  seller  of  food  additives.  Unfavorable  FLA 
findings  on  the  safety  of  any  of  its  current 
additives  could  limit  Its  product  line  and/or 
would  require  funding  of  additional  tests  to 
determine  the  limits  which  should  be  im- 
posed upon  that  additive.  Of  even  greater 
impact  Is  the  fact  that  any  Arm  attempting 
to  develop  new  additives  will  be  forced  to  do 
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and  among  suppliers  to  the  industry,  such  niflcant   markets,   and   a   long  life-span   in  Pleasure  flavoring  systems.  Sales  of  spices 

as  those  selling  additives.  Thus  reductions  th«  marketplace.  Pood  processors  will  enjoy  oleoreslns  and  other  natural  products  such 

in  funding  of  the  R&D  can  be  expected  to  increased   revenue   from   banded   specialized  "^^  cocoa  and  vanilla,  etc.,  represent  another 

have  a  negative  impact  on  the  development  formulated  foods  and  thus  be  able  to  pay  '^25  mlUion.  Although  flavoring  materials  - 

°  K?,®T.  P'O'lucts.  Further,  with   increasing  ™"ch  higher  prices  than  when  commodity  ^*^e  been  traditionally  used  fOT  centuries 

publicity  concerning  the  safety  of  existing  goods  pricing  policies  dictate  their  selection  synthetic  substances  identical  with  natural 

additives,  much  food  process  or  R&D  work  ^^  particular  additives.  flavors  and  originally  developed  purely  syn- 

may  be  directed  to  product  reformulation  for         No  one  can  doubt  that  the  70'b  wlU  be  a  ^heUc  materials  also  have  Important  rrtes 

incorporation  of  "safer"  additives  or  ellmlna-  period  of  change  In  additive  use.  While  some  ^e  anticipate  that  the  increasing  demands 

tion  of  additives  adversely  mentioned  in  the  of  the  changes  may  be  quite  restrictive  to  '^^  specific  flavoring  materials  wlU  result  in 

lay   press.    Such    R&D    activities    naturally  some  suppliers  and  food  companies    a  sys-  greater  production  of  synthetic  replicas  of 

would  tend  to  limit  the  exploration  of  ad-  ^^  coiUd  be  developed  which  would  enable  natural  flavors  (natural  supplies  are  limited » 

dltlves  for  new  products.  the  use  of  additives  by  the  food  industry  and,  ^^<  *bus,  a  higher  growth  rate  than  for 

ADDmvE   USAGE   BY   THE   FOOD   iNDUBTRT  ^  ^"™'  ^^  *^*  consumcr  With  confidence.  It  natural  materials.  According  to  our  cxurent 

The  food   industry  historically  has  been  ^r^-.^^""'  '^"«' <^hat  the  food  industry's  t^^^^^J''^^'^  °^  regulatory  acUvlties.  the 

conservative  and  slow  to  change  MosTSr^s  ^^l,^^'^ff**™'^"«°  ^  developing  f^^y  ot  natural  flavor  substances  U  to  be 

stimulated  by  the  suppliers.  Th;  lead  ttoe  ™"  outlook  fob  additives  ?he  ^i^I^^n^"  ^^^.f'  ^  uncertaln- 

before  widespread  acceptance  of  a  successful  We  estimate  the  present  level  ot  VS.  usage  conc^We  L^i,^  n"^^'^  ^^^T?  """^ 

new  additive  can  be  10  or  so  years.  New  ad:  of  chemical  additives  in  foods  by  manii!^  ^lume  for^v^n™^!^^?,  J°*^.2f '^ 

dltlves  are  used  and  evaluated  primarUy  for  t^rers  is  about  $600  million  per  year    It  Is  incr^  bv  BO^fr^^^  It^n  ♦  *l^?*^*f**  ^ 

«ted''i^exfs«n.''*'^°H"^^  '°'^'  ^^  '"'=°'P°-      '^°"^*  "^  ^"^*^y  ^^e  pounTo/J^dltiv^      f^Tff7?';o'°i980. "^  *'''  *°  *"''  "^""^ 
rn^t^rr,^^  i       ?  products,  generally  because     this  represents  because,  as  you  know,  many         Stabilizers  aJid  thickeners  are  used  m  fr^^ 

S  Sw^  inciuJion  "nT""''^'^!?^'  ''''  °'  "^«  "^"^""^  ^  tremendously  i^  p^c^  'or  a  number  of  T^^o^(i^iyZlS^^o 
Ktab  ished  pr^uct  e^t^  o'Lfif^^^^^^^  "^  '"^P*'  ^'-  ^*  ^^^^^^  "^»*  '^^^  ^epre-  Prevent  separations  of  oil  knd  so^  pCS  o? 
rent  formmaUon^s  no^?e?^lWe  ^^  t!.^?^.  ""^''"^  *'^'''  ""^  """'''^  P^"^  '^  semi-solid  and  liquid  food,  and  bSid^  m 
result  Of  Federal  resmcttoC  o^^  one  in  ^f  "'*"'  «;  «>»i»htly  five  pounds  per  capita,  ^ry  "ind  seml-solld  foods) .  and  include  nat- 
gredlent  is  no  longer  avaUable  because  of  x-       *  ''*'""  °'  ****  changes  in  consumers'  ^^-    chemically    purified,    and    chemically 
raw  material  shortages                      ^^  shc^plng  patterns,  over  one  half  erf  the  foods  modified  gums  and  polymers.  Alginates  ear- 
Moreover,   even   when   developlnK   a    new  ^^  ^   ^^^   *^*   expected   to  be  prei>ared  ^ageenan,  CMC  (Na).  gum  arable,  locust'bean 
product,  the  food  industry  tendi  to  incoroo-  5.         <=<*'^'^^?Jn8  additives.  Growth  in  addi-  B^°^.  guar  gum,  pectin,  gelatin,  and  modified 
rate  established  additives  rather  than  com-  t  T^^  \    .     P'^^^^^  ^^^  exceed  fore-  starches    amounted    to    about    300    million 
pound  their  development  problems  by  work-  ^        population  growth.  We  anticipate  the  pounds  in  sales  volume  in  1970.  Not  includ- 
ing with  two  variables  simultaneously.  Thus  ^J  ^„^  ndf^ff^'in"''^'  additives  to  reach  ing  new  products,  a  60%  increase  In  demand 
new  food  products  tend  to  be  built  utlllzinir  Ponnds    in    1980.    The    following    table  for  stabilizers  is  expected  during  the  next 
additives  Which  have  achieved  Iwemin  foT  h     '^.•f '«^*«»  ^^  ^^e  1970  sales  and  decade  with  future  ^es  estima^l  at  tS 
proval  and  about  which  the  f^oJVciStl^te'  iroLtl^^^h'tJ^a*',^^"^,,^*""   '> "   "^^  '"""°''-  ^'*'*'""  '''  *'^''''  ^»*""^  oSU  the^e 
knowledge  and  experience  are  sufficient  to  S   l^S^  a^e'rl  ltT«'f^  "^  ^**'"^*  "''^'"'^  ""  ^^^^  ^'^1»*'1«  '^  oom^^ltion: 
avoid  problems,  particularly  with  stabUitv  ^itl-l  ?^    ^     Z^   attractive   potential  and  some  present  solubUlty  problem^  There 
and  Shelf  life.  The  current  review  of  tSS  ™  t.^^,    *^  chemicajs  but  In  selective  Is  no  universal  stabillzer/thlcken^a^  ,^ 
Items  considered  GRAS  In  th^  pas?  woS^  ^^y  liSTv'ev^e^'!^^  the  outcome  believe  it  represents  a  promising  ne^  prcSu't 
CXVIII 236-Part3  '>f  any  regulatory  review  and  we  have  as-  area,  particularly  in  view  of  recent  stUl  minor 
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questions  raised  about  the  safety  of  both  nat- 
ural and  synthetic  materials,  carrageenan, 
guar,  several  other  gums,  and  CMC.  One  po- 
tential subject  for  stabilizer  research  would 
be  the  hydrophlllc  polymers. 

The  food-permitted  surfactants  Include 
both  natural  and  synthetic  materials.  Sales 
of  mono-  and  dlglycerldes,  distilled  mono- 
glycerldes,  TweenR  and  SpahR,  lecithin,  and 
various  specialties  sold  for  food  applications 
in  1970  were  about  $50  million  and  we  antici- 
pate a  40%  growth  in  demand  from  1970  to 
1980.  Often  used  in  conjunction  with  stabiliz- 
ers and  thickeners,  and  commonly  used  In 
new  developments  of  specialty  foods  and  non- 
dairy  creamers,  in  addition  to  widespread  use 
in  bread,  cakes,  ice  cream,  and  shortenings, 
they  have  a  variety  of  purposes,  a  principal 
one  being  to  lower  surface  tension  and  to  aid 
In  dispersion  of  oil  droplets  and  fine  particles 
of  solid  materials  in  aqueous  or  other  media. 
While  the  safety  of  SpanR  and  TweenR  has 
been  established  by  toxicity  and  feeding  tests. 
questions  which  might  lead  to  some  restric- 
tion on  their  use  as  well  as  that  of  mono-  and 
dlglycerldes  have  recently  arisen.  Lecithin, 
however.  Is  a  natural  product  Isolated  from 
soybeans;  so  no  crisis  appears  imminent. 

Flavor  enhancers  and  potentiators  are  used 
to  supplement  flavoring  materials  in  proc- 
essed foods  and  beverages.  The  major  prod- 
uct in  use  is  MSG  with  a  small  volume  of  5'- 
nucleotides  and  maltol  sold  for  certain  appli- 
cations. The  safety  of  MSG  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  after  Intensive  Investigation  FDA 
has  stated  that  it  Is  safe  in  the  common  man- 
ner of  use.  Manufacturers  of  baby  foods  have 
made  a  voluntary  decision  to  discontinue  its 
use  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  publicity.  Often 
because  of  the  variety  of  products  available. 
other  raw  materials  might  be  useful  in  se- 
lected protein-rich  foods  and  might  find  wide 
acceptance.  Perhaps  more  noteworthy  is  the 
need  for  an  enhancer  for  cereals  and  other 
high  carbohydrate  foods.  Unpleasant  starchy 
and  sour  tastes  found  in  flour,  cereal  grains, 
etc.,  need  to  be  resolved.  Malt  extracts  are  no 
longer  satisfactory  as  a  result  of  a  recent 
change  in  characteristics.  We  project  sales 
will  nearly  double  to  $45  million  over  the 
period  1970  to  1980  and  believe  new  products 
could  represent  a  substantial  volume. 

Most  acidulants,  though  originally  obtained 
from  natural  sources,  are  now  also  available 
in  synthetic  forms.  They  are  used  In  a  vari- 
ety of  applications  as  flavoring  agents,  buf- 
fers, preservatives,  synergists  to  antioxidants, 
viscosity  modifiers,  melting  modifiers,  and 
meat  curing  agents.  Sales  of  common  acidu- 
lants— citric,  phosphoric,  fumarlc,  lactic, 
adlpic.  tartaric,  and  malic  acids  were  about 
$30  million  (well  over  100  million  pounds)  in 
1970  and  we  expect  demand  for  acidulants 
not  including  any  new  products  to  grow  by 
60%  over  the  next  decade. 

Basic  taste  chemicals  consist  of  synthetic 
sweeteners  and  bitter  agents.  Since  cycla- 
mates  have  been  withdrawn,  the  only  major 
synthetic  sweetener  on  the  market  is  sac- 
charin. Now  saccharin  is  being  reviewed. 
If  it  Is  removed  from  the  market  food  proces- 
sors will  be  left  without  any  apparent  viable 
substitute  for  the  near  future.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  have  under 
development  (in  Pasadena)  a  potential  new 
product,  dlhydrochalcones,  obtained  from 
citrus  fruit.  One  of  .ts  forms  is  said  to  be 
seven  times  as  sweet  as  saccharin  and  to 
have  no  bitter  aftertaste.  However,  this  prod- 
uct evidently  will  require  several  years'  addi- 
tional safety  testing  before  introduction  can 
be  considered.  Additionally,  G.  D.  Searle  is 
investigating  a  new  material  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  very  usefvU  sweetening  agent 
without  calories.  Some  preliminary  data  has 
been  very  encovu-aglng  concerning  its  effect 
in  foods  and  the  company  is  optimistic  about 
obtaining  permission  to  market  the  com- 
pound in  the  future.  Because  of  the  regula- 


tory problems  and  possible  new  questions, 
the  $30  million  sales  volume  for  basic  taste 
chemicals  could  drop  rapidly.  However,  we 
believe  the  future  market  will  be  60%  higher 
as  new  products  are  introduced  and  questions 
on  existing  agents  are  resolved. 

Of  the  other  additive  categories,  the  anti- 
oxidants are  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  to 
PDA  action  and  also  present  the  largest  op- 
portunity for  new  products.  Antioxidants  also 
present  sharper  focusing  on  a  key  question 
on  all  additives.  Are  they  necessary?  Some 
contend  Good  Manufacturing  Practices  make 
the  use  of  antioxidants  unnecessary  and  that 
their  presence  encourages  loose  tolerances. 
Many  companies,  however,  believe  they  are 
Insurances  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the 
product  before  consximers  use  it.  Perhaps 
dating  of  foods  will  Infiuence  the  future  use 
of  antioxidants  and  the  controversy  may 
stimulate  new  developments.  Currently  avail- 
able ones  can  only  be  used  in  very  small 
amounts  because  higher  levels  ftre  toxic  and/ 
or  contribute  objectionable  taste.  They  are 
also  limited  in  solubility.  Better  preserva- 
tives are  constantly  needed  as  well.  Nutrient 
supplements  show  a  mixed  picture :  Increased 
demand  for  enrichment,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  closer  FDA  definition  of  allowable  levels, 
on  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  publicity  re- 
ceived by  some  food  chemicals  In  the  past 
two  years  and  considering  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said,  one  could  well  ask  If  this 
does  not  pretty  well  dispose  of  the  whole 
future  outlook  for  food  chemicals  and  addi- 
tives. The  answer  is  "no"'.  The  ground  rules 
will  be  changed  and  both  supplier  and  user 
will  reexamine  their  criteria  for  Judging-  the 
need  for  using  a  given  Ingredient,  its  real 
effectiveness  and  Its  safety.  They  will  ex- 
I)erlence  the  same  readjustment  now  going 
on  in  the  drug  industry  to  qualify  both  new 
and  old  products  with  new  evidence  of  safety 
and  effectiveness.  The  food  processor  will  re- 
view his  formulations  questioning  the  abso- 
lute need  for  each  chemical  additive  and 
will  use  new  criteria  to  prove  necessity  and 
utility.  As  with  the  reassessment  of  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  drugs  these  procedures 
may  stimulate  more  basic  research  on  food 
formulation  and  food  processing  with  the 
possibility  of  contributing  a  new  Impetus  to 
marketing. 

We  believe  that  a  critical  review  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  use  of  food  chemicals  Is  not  totally 
a  negative  venture.  The  majority  of  things 
commonly  used  over  a  period  of  years  will  un- 
doubtedly survive  any  reasonable  test  of 
safety.  The  mere  process  of  screening  and 
evaluating  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  new  dis- 
coveries and  would  greatly  stimulate  re- 
search toward  procurement  of  more  suitable 
and  effective  food  chemicals.  Past  experience 
suggests  that  our  food  and  chemical  indus- 
tries will  adjust  themselves  to  these  problems 
and  will  discover  new  approaches.  Addi- 
tive suppliers  and  food  manufacturers  should 
expect  constant  public  pressures  for  proof  of 
safety,  efficacy,  and  nutritional  value  over 
the  next  10  years.  However,  it  can  be  a  decade 
of  opportunity  for  those  suppliers  whose  re- 
search effcrts  have  led  to  more  effective,  safer 
compounds  with  specific  application. 

(Prom  Nature,  November  28,  1970] 
Control  or  Chemical  PoLLtrrANTS 
(By  Samuel  S.  Epstein) 
The   chemical   environmental   consists  of 
three  primary  compartments — air.  water  and 
soil — in  a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium.  Al- 
though a  particular  pollutant  may  be  ini- 
tially   distributed    chiefly    in    one    primary 
compartment,  general  translocation  may  en- 
sue,   especially    for    persistent    pollutants. 
Food — a     secondary     compartment — reflects 
possible  contributions  from  air,  water  or  soil. 
Although  the  word  pollutant  is  often  re- 
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stricted  to  synthetic  Industrial  chemicals 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  other  important  pol- 
lutants; these  fit  into  four  broad  categories 
The  first  group  consists  of  natural  chemi- 
cals In  excess,  and  Includes  nitrates  which 
are  normal  dietary  components.  At  high 
concentrations  In  food  or  water,  nitrates  can 
cause  metahemogloblnaemla  in  Infants.  Also 
nitrites,  as  reduction  products  of  nitrates! 
may  Interact  in  vitro  or  in  vivo  with  second- 
ary amines  to  form  nltrosamines,  some  of 
them  carcinogenic,  tecatogenlc  and/or  muta- 
genic in  microgram  doses.'  Natural  fungal  or 
plant  toxins  in  crops  comprise  the  second 
group,  of  which  aflatoxlns  and  cycaslns  are 
notable  examples.  The  yields  of  these  toxins 
can  generally  t)e  considerably  influenced  by 
technological  factors,  such  as  conditions  of 
collection,  storage  and  processing.  The  third 
group  consists  of  complex  organic  and  Inor- 
gaiUc  mixtures,  such  as  air  and  water  pol- 
lutants, which  comprise  a  wide  range  of  un- 
defined components.  Finally,  there  Is  the 
group  of  synthetic  chemicals — agricultural 
chemicals,  notably  pesticides  and  fertilizers; 
food  additives,  intentional,  such  as  antioxll 
dants,  or  accidental,  such  as  pesticides;  fuel 
additives;  household  chemicals;  Industrial 
chemicals;  and  in  a  somewhat  specialized 
class,  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  drugs  and 
drugs  of  abuse 

Pollutants  can  have  a  wide  range  of  ad- 
verse biological  effects,  generlcally  and  col- 
lectively termed  toxicity.  Acute  or  chronic 
toxicity  per  ae  may  be  expressed  In  foetal, 
neonatal,  perinatal,  childhood  or  adult  life 
In  effects  ranging  from  Impairment  of  health 
and  fitness  to  mortality.  More  specific  mani- 
festations of  chronic  toxicity  Include  carcino- 
genicity, teratogenicity  and  mutagenicity. 
The  possibility  that  chronic  toxicity  is  also 
manifest  in  immunological  Impairment  or 
psychological  disorders  has  yet  to  be  explored. 

Some  pollutants  produce  any  one  or  more 
of  these  types  of  toxicity,  and  they  or  their 
chemical  precursors  may  also  Interact  in 
vitro  and  in  vivo  to  produce  otherwise  un- 
anticipated synergistic  toxicity. 

-The  need  to  use  many  synthetic  industrial 
chemicals  makes  it  essential  to  recognize  and 
estimate  the  hazards  they  pose  and  their  ac- 
ceptabUity  with  regard  to  the  benefits  they 
confer.  The  cost  of  one  malformed  child, 
based  on  remedial  and  custodial  care  alone 
and  excluding  deprivation  of  earnings,  has 
been  estimated  recently  to  be  about  $250,- 
000.'  Such  costing  is  clearly  impossible 
for  genetic  hazards,  the  scope  of  the  effects 
of  which  in  future  generations  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted. Hazards  from  a  particiUar  synthetic 
chemical  need  not  be  accepted  even  when 
matching  benefits  seem  to  be  high,  for 
equally  efllcacioua  non-hazardous  alterna- 
tives are  usually  available.  The  criterion  of 
efficacy,  once  extended  from  therapeutic 
drugs  to  other  synthetic  chemicals,  such  as 
food  additives  and  pesticides,  may  well  sim- 
plify such  equations,  especially  for  hazards 
from  synthetic  chemicals  with  no  demonstra- 
ble benefits  for  the  general  population. 

CAT7SE  FOR  CONCERN 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  diseases 
hitherto  regarded  as  spontaneous  are  caused 
by  environmental  pollutants.  This  fear  is 
heightened  by  the  exponential  Increase  in 
human  exposure  to  new  synthetic  chemicals 
which,  in  general,  are  Inadequately  charac- 
terized toxlcologically,  quite  apart  from  eco- 
logical effects. 

There  is  growing  recognition  that  most  hu- 
man cancers  are  probably  caused  by  chemical 
carcinogens  in  the  environment,  so  that  they 
are  ultimately  preventable.  There  is  also  In- 
creasing Interest  in  the  role  of  chemical  car- 
cinogens In  activating  tumour-producing  vi- 
ruses. Epidemiological  studies  have  revealed 
wide  geographical  variations  In  the  Incidence 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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of  cancer  of  various  organs  In  the  general 
population.  Two  major  classes  of  environ- 
mental carcinogens  can  be  identified.  First, 
potent  carcinogens,  such  as  aflatoxlns  and 
nitrosamlnes,  which  can  produce  cancer  In 
experimental  animals,  even  in  the  very  low 
concentrations  which  have  been  found  in 
foods.  Identification  of  these  carcinogens  In 
foods  has  encouraged  attempts  to  link  their 
distribution  with  local  pattern  of  cancer  in- 
cidence. Second,  there  are  weak  carcinogens, 
such  as  atmospheric  pollutants,  certain 
pesticides  and  food  additives,  with  effects 
that  easily  escape  detection  by  conventional 
biological  tests.  Furthermore,  because  such 
weak  carcinogens  are  unlikely  to  be  clearly 
implicated  epidemiologically,  they  may  be  as 
dangerous  as  more  obvious  carcinogens. 

Chemical  mutagens  in  the  environment 
present  hazards  which  have  not  yet  been 
quantitated,  although  sensitive  and  practical 
mammalian  test  systems  are  available.  A  re- 
port of  the  genetic  section  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  states »:  "There  Is  reason 
to  fear  that  some  chemicals  may  constitute 
as  important  a  risk  as  radiation,  possibly  a 
more  serious  one".  The  report  further  states: 
"Recent  investigations  have  revealed  chem- 
ical compounds  that  are  highly  mutagenic  in 
experimental  organisms,  in  concentrations 
that  are  not  toxic  and  that  have  no  overt 
effect  on  fertility  .  .  .". 

Ethylenelmlnes  are  good  examples  of 
highly  mutagenic  chemicals  with  many  in- 
dustrial uses.  Another  mutagen  in  common 
use  in  trlmethylphosphate,*  which  is  added 
to  gasoline  In  concentrations  of  0.26  g/gallon 
to  contrcrf  surface  ignition  and  spark  plug 
fouling.  It  is  difBcult,  however,  to  estimate 
mutagenic  hazards  to  the  general  population 
in  the  absence  of  information  about  the  con- 
centration of  unreacted  trlmethylphosphate 
and  of  biologically  active  pyrolysis  products 
in  automobile  exhaust. 

Mutations  can  have  diverse  deleterious  ef- 
fects. Dominant  mutations  express  them- 
selves immediately  as  early  foetal  deaths  or 
by  abnormalities  such  as  achondroplasia, 
Polydactyly,  retinoblastoma  and  sterility. 
Recessive  mutations,  such  as  albinism,  PVin- 
conl  anaemia,  amaurotic  Idiocy,  and  phenyl- 
ketonuria, may  be  unexpressed  for  many 
generations;  more  likely,  the  major  effects  on 
increased  rates  of  mutation  would  be  less 
obvious  and  spread  over  many  generations » ». 

The  incidence  ofjhuman  congenital  mal- 
formations is  unkifcwn  in  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  national  registry;  it  has  been 
variously  estimated  as  reaching  as  much  as 
3-4  per  cent  of  total  live  births.  The  three 
major  categories  of  human  teratogens  iden- 
tified so  far  are  viral  infections,  X-lrradlation 
and  chemicals  such  as  mercurials  and  tha- 
lidomide. Although  the  teratogenicity  of 
various  chemicals  has  been  recognized  ex- 
perimentally for  several  decades,  only  after 
the  thalidomide  disaster  of  1962  were  legisla- 
tive requirements  for  teratogenicity  testing 
established. 

PREDICTING    AND    MONITORING    ADVERSE    EFFECTS 

Persistent  chemicals,  chemical  and  meta- 
bolic derivatives  of  less  persistent  chemicals, 
and  their  pyrolytic  products,  should  be  de- 
tected and  monitored  in  the  environment, 
and  in  body  fluids  or  tissues  of  plants, 
animals  and  man.  Selectively,  only  chemicals 
with  known  or  presumed  toxlcologlc&l 
relevance  should  be  monitored. 

Pollutants  to  which  man  is  exposed  must 
be  tested  for  acute  and  chronic  toxicity  per 
se.  and  also  for  the  more  specific  effects  of 
carcinogenicity,  teratogenicity  and  muta- 
genicity. Routes  of  test  administration  should 
reflect  human  exposure.'  For  pesticides,  for 
example,  tests  shovUd  include  respiratory  as 
well  as  oral  expos\u-e;  respiratory  exposure  is 
of  particular  human  slgniflcance  where  aero- 
sols and  vapours  are  concerned.  The  litera- 
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ture  on  pesticides  contains  no  data  from 
chronic  inhalation  tests.  For  carcinogenicity, 
teratogenicity  and  mutagenicity,  pollutants 
must  be  tested  in  concentrations  greater 
than  those  to  which  humans  are  usually  ex- 
posed *;  for  this  purpose  maximally  tolerated 
doses  are  recommended  as  the  highest  dose 
in  dose-response  studies.  Testing  with  large 
doses  is  essential  In  the  attempt  to  reduce 
the  gross  Insensltivlty  imposed  on  animal 
tests  by  the  small  size  of  samples  routinely 
tested;  for  example,  fifty  or  so  rats  or  mice 
per  dose  per  chemical,  com.pared  with  the 
millions  of  humans  at  presumptive  risks »«. 
As  an  illustration,  assume  that  man  is  as 
sensitive  to  a  particular  carcinogen  or  tera- 
togen as  the  rat  or  mouse;  assume  further 
that  this  particular  agent  will  produce 
cancer  or  teratogenic  effects  In  1/10,000 
humans  exposed.  Then  the  chances  of  detect- 
ing this  in  groups  of  fifty  rats  or  mice,  tested 
at  the  usual  levels  of  human  exposure,  would 
be  very  low.«  Indeed,  10,000  rats  or  mice 
would  be  required  to  yield  one  cancer  or 
teratogenic  event,  apart  from  any  spon- 
taneous occurrences;  for  significance;  per- 
haps 30,000  rodents  would  be  needed.  Of 
course,  in  any  particular  Instance,  humans 
may  be  less  or  more  sensitive  than  rodents 
to  the  chemical  in  question;  there  is  thus  no 
valid  and  conservative  basis  for  the  predic- 
tion of  relative  sensltivitlves.  Thus,  meclizine, 
an  antihistamine  driig  used  for  treating 
morning  sickness,  is  teratogenic  in  the  rat 
but  not  apparently  in  the  few  women 
studied."  By  contrast  the  lowest  effective 
human  teratogenic  dose  of  thalidomide  is  0.5 
mg/kg/day;  the  corresponding  values  for  the 
mouse,  rat,  dog  and  hamster  are  30,  50,  100 
and  350  mg'/kg/day  respectively."  Similar 
consideiations  obtain  for  certain  aromatic 
amines,  for  example  2-naphthylamlne,  which 
are  potent  bladder  carcinogens  for  man 
and  dogs,  but  not  for  rats,  mice,  guinea- 
pigs  and  rabbits."  Thus  to  predict  a  safe 
level  for  thalidomide  or  2-naphthylamlne, 
from  rodent  data  or  from  derived  mathe- 
matical models,  would  expose  humans  to 
grossly  unwarranted  hazards. 

Apart  from  the  Insensltivlty  of  animal  test 
systems   and   the   impossibility  of  gauging 
human   sensitivity   of   animal   tests,    ample 
data    on    Interactions    between    carcinogens 
further    confirm    that    it    is    not    possible 
to  predict  safe  levels  of  carcinogens  based 
on  an  arbitrary  fraction  of  the  lowest  effec- 
tive   animal    dose    in    a    particular    experi- 
mental  situation.   As   the   US   Secretary  of 
Health,   Education   and   Welfare,   A.   Plem- 
ming,  stated  ten  years  ago,"  •■.  .  .  Scientifi- 
cally there  is  no  way  to  determine  a  safe 
level    for   a   substance   known    to    produce 
cancer  in  animals".  Similar  considerations 
hold  for  teratogens  and  mutagens.  Thus  the 
production  of  hepatomas  in  trout  by  feeding 
as  little  as  0.4  parts  per  billion  of  aflatoxln 
Bj  is  sharply  enhanced  by  addition  of  various 
non-carclnogenlc  oils  to  the  diet,'»  SlmUarly, 
the  carcinogenicity  for  mouse  skin  of  low 
concentrations      of      benzofajpyrene      and 
benz fa] anthracene  is  increased  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  use  of  the  non-carcinogenic  n- 
dodecane  as  a  solvent."  Intratracheal  instil- 
lation of  benzo[a]pyrene  and  ferric  oxide  in 
adult  hamsters  elicited  a  high  Incidence  of 
squamous  cancer  of  the  lung  only  in  animals 
pretreated   at  birth   with   a  single  dose  of 
dlethylnltrosamlne  at  the  part  per  million 
level  (unpublished  data  of  R.  Montesano  and 
U.  Saffiottl);  although  dlethylnltrosamlne  is 
a  potent  carcinogen,  conventional  testing  at 
this    level    would    not    have    induced    lung 
tumours.   Such   considerations  underlie  the 
1958    Delaney    amendment    to    the    Federal 
Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  which  imposes 
zero  tolerances  for  carcinogenic  food  addi- 
tives. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  testing 
with  large  doses  does  not  produce  false  posi- 
tlvc^rclnogenic  results.  TTiere  is  no  basis 
for  tfite  contention  that  all  chemicals  are 


carcinogenic  in  large  doses.  For  example,  in 
the  recent  Blonetlcs  study,  sponsored  bv  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  about  140  pesti- 
cides were  tested  orally  in  mice  of  both  sexes 
and  strains  in  maxlmaily  tolerated  doses  from 
the  seventh  day  of  life  untU  death  at  18 
months;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  these  pesti- 
cides were  carcinogenics.'^ "  Experimental 
finding  carcinogenicity  in  synthetic  indus- 
trial chemicals,  such  as  pesticides  and  food 
additives,  Is  unusual.  Once  carcinogenicity 
has  been  determined,  similarly  efficacious 
but  non-carcinogenic  alternatives  are  usually 
available;  for  example.  "Methoxvchlor"  can 
replace  the  persistent  and  carclnogeiUc  DDT 
Moreover,  the  efficacy  of  DDT  for  Its  major 
functions  in  the  USA — control  of  cotion  In- 
sects—is now  quesUonable  because  of  the 
resistance  of  the  pests."  These  considera- 
tions apply  all  the  more  to  carcinogenic 
synthetic  chemicals,  such  as  cyclamates  that 
are  virtually  useless  for  the  general  popula- 
tion.' 

Fortunately,  recent  recogntlon  of  genetic 
hazards  due  to  chemicals  has  been  paralleled 
by  the  development  of  various  tests  for 
mutagenicity.*  Sub-mammalian  test  orga- 
nisms— bacteria,  Neurospora,  yeasts,  plants 
and  Drosopht/a— help  elucidate  basic  mech- 
anisms. But  m  view  of  the  wide  metabolic 
and  biochemical  discrepancies  between  these 
systems  and  man.  sub-mammalian  tests 
should  be  used  to  provide  data  ancUlary  to 
more  relevant  test  systems.  Of  these  three 
in  vivo  mammalian  tests  are  practical  and 
sensitive— in  vivo  cytogenetics,  host-medi- 
ated assay,  and  dominant  lethal  assay  re- 
suits  can  be  extrapolated  to  man  with  some 
confidence.^ 

Ideally  and  minimally,  two  mammalian 
species  should  be  tested  for  toxicity  per  se 
carcinogenicity,  mutagenicity  and  terato- 
genicity. In  certain  circumstances,  when 
there  U  specific  Information  that  the  rodent 
metabolism  of  the  chemical  poUutant  In 
question  is  qualitatively  different  from  that 
in  humans,  other  species  such  as  pigs  and 
sub-human  primates  may  also  be  tested. 
Reliance  on  small  numbers  of  pigs  or  pri- 
mates is  no  substitute  for  conventional 
rodent  tests  and  may  even  mislead. 

Even    when    toxicologic    testing    is    well 
planned  and  executed,  it  is  Ukely  that  un- 
expected  adverse   effects   from   a   restricted 
number  of  pollutants  will  be  seen  in  man 
reflecting  the  insensltivlty  or  unsultabiuty  of 
the  animal  tests.  Epidemiological  surveys  of 
human  and  animal  populations  may  provide 
post  hoc  Information  about  geographical  or 
temporal  clusters  of  unusual  types  or  fre- 
quencies of  adverse  effects  after  exposure  to 
undetected   or   untested   pollutants  in   the 
environment.  Epidemiological  techniques  re- 
veal   trends    or    fluctuations    In    mortality 
morbidity  or  disease  patterns.  UsuaUy    dif- 
ferentials in  levels  of  exposure  to  pollutants 
exist  in  the  general  population;  epidemiology 
ml^t  then  correlate  particular  toxic  effects 
with  particular  pollutants.  Such  a  relation- 
ship is,  however,  more  difficult  to  establish 
when  exposure  differentials  are  minimal    as 
with  a  food  additive  consumed  by  the  general 
popiUatlon  at  not  widely   dissimilar  levels 
Logistic  considerations,  however,  apart  from 
Inadequate  current  surveillance  systems  may 
limit  the  utiUty  of  this  approach.  Dlsquiet- 
ingly,  no  major  known  human  teratogen— 
X-rays,  German  measles,  mercury  or  thali- 
domide—has  been  identified  by  prospective 
epidemiological  analyses,  even  in  industrial- 
ized countries  with  good  medical  facilities.' 

CRrriCAL     QtTESnONS 

Before  a  new  synthetic  chemical  can  be 
distributed  into  the  environment,  questions 
as  to  the  efficacy,  identity  and  safety  must 
be  answered  satisfactorily;  simUar  questions 
should  be  asked  about  many  existing  chemi- 
cal pollutants.  Does  the  chemical  in  ques- 
tion serve  a  socially  and  economically  useful 
purpose  for  the  general  population?  If  not. 
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why  Introduce  It  and  accept  potential  haz- 
ards without  general  matching  benefits? 
Such  considerations  clearly  apply  to  the  use 
of  monosodlum  glutamate  In  baby  foods,  and 
cyclamates  for  the  public  at  large.  The  self- 
evident  need  for  efficacy,  now  generally  ac- 
cepted for  drugs,  should  be  extended  to  all 
synthetic  chemicals.  These  concepts  were 
emphasized  at  the  recent  White  House  con- 
feunce  on  nutrition,  where  It  was  recom- 
mehded  that  food  additives  be  banned  from 
products  unless  they  either  significantly  Im- 
prove the  quality  or  nutritive  value  of  the 
food  or  lower  the  cost  of  food.'* 

Synthetic  chemicals,  their  concentrations 
and  Impurities  should  be  clearly  Identified  In 
fuels,  foods,  pesticides,  household  and  all 
other  formulations.  Standards  for  drugs  are 
maintained  in  most  countries  on  the  national 
level  and  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
In  the  International  Pharmacopoeia.  Similar 
national  and  International  specifications  and 
registers  would  be  highly  desirable  for  all 
other  categories  of  synthetic  chemicals.  Ex- 
emption of  particular  products  from  labeling 
requirements  creates  unfortunate  precedents 
and  unpredictable  toxlcological  situations. 

Besides  clear  identification  of  the  chemical 
In  question.  Information  about  Its  chemical 
and  pyrolytlc  products  and  Its  metabolites  Is 
essential  for  reasonable  attempts  to  antici- 
pate adverse  effects.  Such  data  should  also 
permit  realistic  monitoring  In  the  environ- 
ment and  In  animals  and  In  man.  Illustra- 
tively, the  pesticide  "Captan"  degrades,  pos- 
sibly to  thlophosgene,  within  seconds  of  con- 
tact wltl^  serum  5;  monitoring  "Captan"  in 
man  or  animals  is  thus  Inappropriate.  Again, 
polychlorophenols,  which  are  major  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  chemicals,  yield  stable 
and  persistent  dlbenzodloxlns  when  heated  ". 
Some  dioxlns  are  highly  toxic  and  terato- 
genic at  the  Ag/kg  level;  moat  dloxLns  are. 
however,  toxlcologlcally  uncharacterlzed ". 
Nitrllotrtaoetic  acid  has  been  proposed  as  an 
alternative  detergent  builder  to  polyphos- 
phates m  an  attempt  to  reduce  cultural 
eutrophicatlon  In  lakes  and  rivers;  the  cur- 
rent annual  usage  of  phosphates  in  deter- 
gents m  the  United  States  Is  approximately  2 
billion  pounds.  Recent  objections  to  this  In- 
clude the  absence  of  data  on  Intermediate 
pathways  and  reaction  products  of  the  blo- 
degradatlon  of  rUtrilotrlacetlc  acid  ». 

Predictions  of  safety  should  be  based  on 
systematic  toxicology — acute  and  chronic 
toxicity  per  se,  carcinogenicity,  teratogen- 
icity and  mutagenicity — by  appropriate 
routes  of  admlnlstriytion  In  two  or  more  spe- 
cies. Additionally,  the  development  of  model 
ecological  studies  is  critical  for  predictions 
of  environmental  safety — an  approach  which 
has  been  barely  explored  so  far. 

After  the  criteria  of  efficacy,  identity  and 
safety  have  been  satisfied,  the  new  agent 
may  be  introduced  Into  the  environment. 
Still,  the  possibility  of  error  due  to  the  in- 
sensltlvlty  or  unsuitablllty  of  toxlcological 
testing  must  be  recognized.  Such  a  contin- 
gency can  be  minimized  post  hoc  by  ecologi- 
cal, monitoring  and  epidemiological  studies. 
Monitoring  of  levels  of  chemicals  or  chemical 
or  metabolic  degradation  products  in  the  en- 
vironment, and/or  In  body  fliilds  or  tissues, 
presupposes  the  existence  of  data  on  the 
relevance  of  a  particular  chemical  pollutant 
to  a  particular  adverse  biological  effect.  Epi- 
demiological surveys  should  relate  to  popu- 
lations at  high  risk,  apart  from  the  general 
pwpulatlon. 

RKCOMMXNDATIONS 

Data  on  safety  should  be  collated  and 
distributed  nationally  and  then  Internation- 
ally. These  data  on  efficacy,  chemical  Iden- 
tity, toxicology,  monitoring  and  epidemiol- 
ogy for  any  chemical  should  be  Integrated, 
correlated,    disseminated    and    stored    In    a 


manner  suitable  for  rapid  access.  Various 
registries  deal  with  different  but  Isolated  as- 
peots  of  these  requirements. 

There  are  evident  needs  for  funding  and 
developing  widely  expanded  facilities  and 
multidisciplinary  training  and  research  pro- 
grammes concerned  with  environmental 
problems  In  university,  Independent,  na- 
tional, federal  and  Industrial  laboratories. 
Specialized  InformaUon  services  will  have  to 
be  expanded  or  developed  for  the  Identifica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  environmental 
data. 

There  are  critical  needs  for  enforcing 
existing  legislation,  and  for  developing  new 
and  comprehensive  legislation,  transcending 
existing  agency  responsibilities,  relating  to 
the  imposition  of  standards  that  must  be 
met  before  the  introduction  of  any  new  syn- 
thetic chemical  Into  the  environment  or  the 
use  of  any  technological  Innovation  with 
general  environmental  implications.  For 
chemicals,  these  criteria  should  cover  label- 
ling. Identity  and  concentration  of  the  par- 
ent chemical.  Its  degradation  and  metabolic 
products.  Its  efficacy  and  safety — including 
toxicity  per  se,  carcinogenicity,  mutagenicity 
and  teratogenicity.  Protocols  for  testing 
should  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
and  be  subject  to  periodic  review.  These  cri- 
teria should  also  be  applied  to  any  synthetic 
chemical  in  current  use  for  which  new  alter- 
natives are  proposed.  Progress  reports  and 
data  from  such  tests  should  properly  belong 
to  the  public  domain. 

A  large  backlog  of  synthetic  chemicals  now 
In  use  has  never  been  adequately  evaluated 
toxlcologlcaUy.  These  Include  the  approxi- 
mately 600  food  additives  on  the  Generally 
Recognized  as  Safe  (GBAS)  list  of  the  US 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  apart  from 
the  other  additives  for  which  petitions  have 
not  been  formally  submitted  and  which  have 
been  treated  de  facto  as  being  on  the  GRAS 
list.  It  was  made  clear  recently  that  GRAS 
additives  such  as  monosodlum  glutamate  and 
cyclamates  that  have  been  used  In  the  past 
are  not  necessarily  safe.  These  addlUves 
should  be  thoroughly  evaluated  toxlcolog- 
lcally m  the  near  future.  New  legislation  may 
be  required  for  this  purpose.  The  flnanalal 
onus  for  such  evaluation  should  devolve  on 
nuinufacturers  of  the  products;  a  reasonable 
period,  for  example  3  years,  for  the  continued 
use  of  the  additives  should  be  allowed,  pend- 
ing completion  of  tests. 

Further  legislation  concerning  access  of 
data  Is  critically  needed.  All  formal  discus- 
sions between  agencies.  Industry  and  expert 
committees  on  aU  Issues  relating  to  hiunan 
safety  and  environmental  quality,  and  all 
data  relevant  to  such  discussions,  must  be 
made  public.  Records,  including  clear  state- 
ments, by  all  concerned,  of  possible  conflicts 
of  interest,  shovild  be  immediately  available 
to  the  scientific  oommunlty  and  to  anybody 
else  concerned.  Appropriate  legal  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  patent  rights  should  be 
developed.  In  addition  to  open  access  of  data 
on  all  Issues  of  public  health  and  welfare,  it 
is  essential  that  consvmier  interests  be  ade- 
quately represented,  legally  and  scientifically, 
at  formal  stages  of  these  discussions.  De- 
cisions by  agencies  on  technological  Innova- 
tions or  new  synthetic  chemicals  after  closed 
discussions  of  data  which  have  been  treated 
confidentially  are  unacceptable.  Consiuner 
safety  apart,  such  decisions  are  contrary  to 
the  long  term  interests  of  industry,  which 
should  be  protected  from  perforce  belated 
objections. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment represents  protection  vital  to  the  safety 
and  Interest  of  consumers.  Special  pleadings 
that  this  amendment  is  unduly  restrictive 
reflect  an  apparent  failure  to  comprehend 
the  potential  human  hazards  Involved.  In- 
deed, there  are  compelling  reasons  for  ex- 
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tending  the  Delaney  amendment  to  other 
categories  of  synthetic  chemicals  besides  food 
additives,  and  to  teratogenicity  and  muta- 
genicity besides  carcinogenicity.  Due  consid- 
eration should  also  be  given  to  applying  the 
concept  of  the  Delaney  amendment,  extended 
to  include  mutagenicity  and  teratogenicity, 
to  imdeflned  or  partially  defined  mixtures  of 
pollutants,  such  as  automobile  exhaust. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  on  the  need 
for  legislation  to  ensure  Impartial  and  com- 
petent testing  of  all  synthetic  chemicals  for 
which  human  exposure  Is  anticipated.  The 
present  system  of  direct,  closed-contract  ne- 
gotiations between  manufacturing  Industries 
and  commercial  testing  laboratories  is  open 
to  abuse,  and  contrary  to  consumer  and  long 
term  industrial  interests.  One  remedy  would 
be  an  advisory  group  of  disinterested  sclen- 
tUta  fumctioning  as  an  intermediary  between 
manufacturers  and  commercial  laboratories. 
Various  legal  and  other  safeguards.  Including 
representation  from  outside  professional  and 
consumer  Interests,  would  have  to  be  prop- 
erly developed  to  avoid  or  minimize  poten- 
tial abuses  and  conflicts  of  interest.  Manu- 
facturers would  notify  the  advisory  group  or 
federal  agency  when  safety  evaluation  was  re- 
quired for  a  particular  chemical.  The  advi- 
sory group  or  agency  would  then  solicit  con- 
tract bids  on  the  open  marlcet.  Bids  would 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  economics,  qual- 
ity of  protocols,  and  technical  competence. 
The  progress  of  testing  would  be  monitored 
by  periodic  project  site  visits — a  routine  prac- 
tice with  federal  contracts.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  studies,  the  advisory  group  would  com- 
ment on  the  quality  of  the  data,  make  appro- 
priate recommendations,  and  forward  these 
to  the  agency  concerned  for  regulatory  ac- 
tion. This  approach  Is  certainly  more  con- 
sUtent  with  general  industrial  practice  than 
Is  the  award  of  non-bidded  or  unpubllclzed 
contracts.  Additionally,  quality  checks  dur- 
ing testing  would  ensure  the  high  quality 
and  reliability  of  data,  and  minimize  the 
need  to  r^eat  studies,  and  thus  also  reduce 
pressure  on  involved  federal  agencies  to  ac- 
cept unsatisfactory  data  and  post  hoc  situa- 
tions. 

The  responelbllitlea  for  environmental 
quality  and  for  consumer  protection  in  the 
appropriate  federal  agencies  should  be  ana- 
lyzed and  defined.  Particvdar  consideration 
should  be  given  to  possible  interagency 
fragmentation  of  reeponslbillty.  to  poissible 
historic  ikssociations  between  particular 
agencies  and  special  interests  and-to  the  need 
for  distinction  between  scientific,  fund- 
granting  and  regulatory  responsibilities  of 
each  agency.  Finally,  there  Is  a  need  for  sup- 
port for  a  new  inter-dlscipllnary  agency — 
scientlflcaUy  and  legally  responsive  to  a  broad 
range  of  consumer  interests — In  which  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  all  problems  of  en- 
vironmental quality  and  consumer  protec- 
tion should  be  consolidated. 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  4,  1972] 
Envibonmental  Group  Sues  FDA  fob  Data 
ON  A  Food  ADDrnvE — It  Claims  That  So- 
dium NiTBiTB,  Used  To  Reddbn  Meat  Prod- 
ucts, Is  Potential  Threat  to  Health 

San  Francisco. — ^The  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  Inc.  filed  suit  against  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment oT  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  seek- 
ing to  force  release  of  test  data  on  a  food 
additive  widely  used  in  meat  products. 

The  suit,  filed  in  federal  district  court  here, 
charges  that  the  additive,  sodium  nitrite,  Is 
a  "potentially  grave  threat  to  environmental 
health"  and  calls  for  the  release  of  data  on 
which  the  FDA  based  allowable  tolerance 
levels  for  the  additive  In  food  products.  So- 
dium nitrite,  according  to  the  suit,  is  used 
extensively  by  meat  packers  to  preserve  the 
reddish  color  of  frankfurters,  salami  and 
other  sandwich  meats. 

However.  Environmental  Defense  said  cer- 
tain laboratory  tests  "tend  to  Indicate"  that 
the  additive,  when  combined  with  other  items 
In  a  typical  diet,  can  yield  cancerous  sub- 
stances "under  laboratory  conditions."  Re- 
quests for  the  FDA's  test  data  on  the  addi- 
tive have  been  rejected  by  the  agency  on  the 
grounds  that  It  is  "confidential"  and  doesn't 
fall  under  the  freedom-of-lnformatlon  law, 
the  suit  says. 

The  laboratory  tests  raise  questions  about 
the  FDA's  standards  and  release  of  the  data  Is 
therefore  urgent  if  the  public  Is  to  make  an 
Informed  stand  on  the  agency's  standards, 
it  says.  That  contention  was  backed  by  an 
affidavit  from  Joshua  Lederberg,  a  Nobel  Prize 
Winner  and  geneticist  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, who  argued  that  the  public  cannot  rea- 
sonably weigh  the  safety  of  any  food  addi- 
tives unless  all  experimental  data  on  the 
substance  Is  made  public. 

Lawyers  for  the  public-interest  organiza- 
tion asked  the  court  for  a  ruling  to  expedite 
trial  of  the  suit.  A  hearing  on  that  request 
was  set  for  Feb.  28. 


In  Washington,  the  FDA  said  it  hadn't  seen 
the  suit  and  couldn't  comment  on  it. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 

Feb.  6. 1972) 

Cubed  Meats  Yield  Cancer  Causatives 

Traces  of  nltrosamlne  chemicals  that 
caused  cancer  In  some  test  animals  have 
been  discovered  in  eight  samples  of  processed 
meat,  government  scientists  disclosed  yester- 
day. 

One  scientist  described  the  levels  as  "po- 
tentially hazardous." 

Both  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  found  traces 
of  the  chemicals  in  separate  tests  of  meat 
samples  obtained  from  packing  plants  and 
retail  stores. 

The  chemicals  develop  In  some  mysterious 
way  from  compounds  such  as  nitrate  salts 
used  for  hundreds  of  years  as  antibacterial 
agents  and  for  Improving  the  app)earance 
and  taste  of  meats  In  the  curing  process. 

The  levels  of  nitrosamines  in  the  affected 
samples  ranged  from  5  to  106  parts  per 
billion.  Two  of  the  samples  were  dried  beef, 
one  was  cured  pork,  one  cured  ham,  and 
four  were  found  in  bacon  after  cooking. 

tolerance    tTNDETEBMINXD 

No  tolerance  level  has  been  determined 
for  consumption  of  the  chemicals  by  hu- 
mans. Scientists  said  that  some  laboratory 
animals  developed  cancer  after  being  given 
the  chemicals. 

One  of  the  unknowns,  the  scientists  said, 
was  why  the  bacon  in  which  FDA  scientists 
found  from  30  to  106  parts  per  bUUon  of  the 
chemicals  did  not  show  any  of  them  before 
being  cooked. 

"We  really  don't  know  how  these  com- 
pounds develop  and  form,"  said  one  scien- 
tist involved  In  the  study.  "These  are  rather 
preliminary  results  of  our  studies  but  we 
must  assume  that  any  levels  are  potentially 
hazardous  and  we  felt  the  public  should  be 
Informed  of  our  findings  so  far." 

Late  last  year,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's consumer  tuid  marketing  service  re- 
ported negative  results  after  three  months 
of  testing  meat  samples  for  the  same  kind 
of  chemicals. 

OTHER   LEVELS   FOUND 

Besides  the  cooked  bacon,  scientists  re- 
ported finding  nltrosamlne  levels  of  11  to  48 
parts  per  billion  in  the  dried  beef  and  ciired 
pork  samples,  and  6  parts  per  million  in  a 
ham  that  had  undergone  an  extensive  ciur- 
Ing  process. 

The  Agriculture  Department  said  use  of 
nitrate  salts  In  meat  processing  Is  known  to 
date  back  to  Roman  times.  Besides  impart- 
ing red  color  and  improving  flavor,  a  prime 
purpose  of  their  use  is  to  prevent  or  inhibit 
growth  of  botulinum  spores.  Botulinum 
spores,  when  consumed  by  humans,  can  cause 
the  deadly  nerve  disease  botulism. 

Department  scientists  said  their  labora- 
tory experiments  showed  that  no  nitros- 
amines were  detected  in  cooked  sausage 
where  currently  permissible  levels  of  nitrate 
salts  were  used.  At  higher  than  normal  levels 
of  usage,  they  said,  about  10  times  the  allow- 
able quantity  was  needed  before  formation  of 
nitrosamines  could  be  detected. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  3164.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national 
policy  to  protect  and  manage  islands  of 
the  Nation  which  possess  unique  en- 
vironmental, recreationsd,  historical,  and 
cultural  values;  to  authorize  a  study  of 
our  Nation's  islands  including  recom- 
mendations of  islands  to  be  added  to 
the  national  park,  wildlife  refuge,  and 
forest  systems:  to  encourage  the  estab- 


lishment of  State  island  conservation 
and  recreation  programs  to  add  to  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  and 
authorize  the  provision  of  a  portion  of 
the  additional  funds  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  acquisition  of  is- 
lands and  the  purchsise  or  lease  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  island  property;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
national  islands  conservation  and 
recreation  act 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Na- 
tional Islands  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Act. 

This  measure  would  preserve  the 
recreational  and  environmental  quali- 
ties of  America's  remaining  imdeveloped 
or  minimally  developed  islands.  The  pro- 
posal would  declare  a  new  national 
policy  to  protect  and  manage  islands 
which  possess  unique  environmental, 
recreational,  historical,  and  cultural 
values.  To  Implement  this  policy,  it  would 
authorize  a  study  of  the  Nation's  islands 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Recommendations  would  be 
made  as  to  those  islands  which  shoxild 
be  added  to  our  national  park,  wildlife 
refuge,  and  forest  systems  and  those  is- 
lands which  would  be  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  island  conservation  and  rec- 
reation programs  managed  by  State  and 
local  governments.  The  annual  total  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
would  be  increased  by  $200,000,000 — to 
$500,000,000— of  which  $60,000,000  would 
be  made  available  to  States  and  local 
governments  pursuant  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
study,  plan  for,  and  EU^quire  island  lands, 
and  $15,000,000  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  lease  or  acquire  Federal  sur- 
plus property  and  f  sudlities  situated  on  is- 
lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disappoint- 
ed by  the  Nixon  admintstration's  failure 
to  act  to  protect  our  island  heritage.  In 
1970  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is- 
sued an  excellent  report,  entitled  "Is- 
lands of  America,"  with  recommenda- 
tions to  preserve  the  recreational  and  en- 
vironmental qualities  of  America's  re- 
maining imdeveloped  or  minimally  de- 
veloped islands.  Contained  in  that  report 
wsis  suggested  legislation,  entitled  the 
"National  Island  Trust  Act."  Although 
that  proposal,  which  would  create  a  sin- 
gle pUot  project  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  is 
insidequate  to  the  task;  neither  it  nor 
any  alternative  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  National  Islands  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Act,  the  proposal  of  much 
wider  scope  which  I  introduce  today, 
would  remedy  this  failure  of  Federal  ac- 
tion. 

Our  Nation's  islands  represent  an  tm- 
tapped  opportunity  to  add  to  our  recrea- 
tional resources  anid  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment.  Yet,  if  strong 
measures  are  not  soon  taken  the  very 
wealth  and  technological  achievement 
which  would  allow  us  to  enjoy  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  our  islands  may  impair,  if 
not  destroy,  our  chance  to  do  so.  Al- 
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though,  in  42  of  our  States,  approxi- 
mately 3  million  acres  of  imdeveloped  or 
minimally  developed  island  lands  remain 
which  have  valuable  recreational  poten- 
tial, we  have  little  time  in  which  to  act 
to  preserve  these  lands  from  develop- 
ment. Industry  and  commerce  demand 
island  waterfront  sites  for  the  inexpen- 
sive transpoi-tation  and  means  of  dispos- 
ing effluents  which  such  locations  pro- 
vide: more  and  more  Americans  are 
seeking  second  homesites  or  hotel  space 
on  island  lands;  and  bridges,  cars  and 
boats  are  rendering  these  once  isolated 
islands  more  accessible  to  all  who  seek 
to  develop  them. 

These  pressures  to  develop  idle  island 
land  are  particularly  severe  on  islands 
near  our  urban  centers.  It  is  an  astoimd- 
ing  fact  that,  at  a  time  when  urban 
beaches  and  playgrounds  are  rendered 
nearly  useless  by  overcrowding  and  when 
"no  trespassing"  signs  are  sprouting  at 
an  ever-more-rapid  pace  along  shoreline 
once  available  for  public  use,  there  are 
situated  less  than  25  miles  from  cities  of 
50.000  or  more  persons  almost  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  undeveloped  or  minimally 
developed  island  lands — 1  million  acres 
of  beaches,  fields,  and  woods.  Our  urban 
yoimgsters,  indeed  all  of  us,  deserve  the 
opportimity  to  escape  the  ever-present 
asphalt  of  the  cities  and  to  explore  these 
"treasure  islands." 

The  administration's  failure  to  act  to 
protect  our  islands  is  particularly  imfor- 
tunate  at  this  time  when  pressures  for 
development  coincide  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing demands  for  recreation — de- 
mands which  will  be  even  more  acute  in 
the  decade  ahead.  A  1967  study  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  concluded 
that  the  greatest  increase  in  America's 
recreational  interests  would  come  in  ac- 
tivities which  are  water  based'or  related. 
It  found,  for  example,  that  by  1980  swim- 
ming would  be  the  No.  1  outdoor  recre- 
ation activity,  increasing  72  percent 
between  1965  and  1980.  Yet,  on  the 
mainland  virtually  all  the  beachfront 
readily  accessible  to  our  urban  areas  has 
already  been  dedicated  to  one  or  another 
use — too  often  a  use  other  than  recrea- 
tion. 

During  the  9  years  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Congress 
has  created  six  national  seashores  and 
lakeshores.  In  addition,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and  the 
Federal  Land  for  Parks  and  Recreation 
Act  have  provided  better  recreational  op- 
portunities witliin  easy  access  of  the  cit- 
ies. Last  sessi<Mi,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
to  create  the  Gateway  National  Park  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  York  Harbor,  with- 
in sight  of  downtown  New  York  City.  In 
February  last  year.  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Open  Beaches  Act  to  acquire  and 
protect  public  access  and  public  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  Nation's  beaches.  And  2 
years  ago,  I  introduced  the  first  proposal 
for  a  national  land  use  policy  to  insure 
wise  planning  and  use  of  our  finite  land 
base. 


But  more  must  be  done.  Our  beaches 
are  already  overcrowded  and  too  much 
of  our  shoreline  is  festooned  with  signs 
which  read:  "Private  Beach— No  Tres- 
passing," or  "Subdivision:  Lots  for  Sale." 
With  careful  planning  and  wise  govern- 
mental actions,  the  nearby  islands  can 
and  should  be  drawn  within  the  recrea- 
tional ambit  of  our  urban  population.  My 
bill  would  encourage  such  planning  and 
actions. 

If  we  properly  protect  our  Nation's  is- 
lands for  recreational  purposes,  we  will 
also  have  preserved  important  historical 
and  cultural  values,  and  have  enhanced 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  Our  is- 
lands display  an  unparalleled  variety  of 
natural  features  and  shelter  a  great  di- 
versity of  plant  and  animal  life.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  played  a  critical  histori- 
cal role,  serving  as  sites  for  the  coloniza- 
tion, sanctuary,  and  embarkation  in  the 
exploration  and  settlement  of  tliis  Na- 
tion— across  the  Aleutians  in  the  West 
may  have  come  our  continent's  first  in- 
habitants, the  forefathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians;  the  Atlantic  seacoast  is- 
lands received  the  first  European  explor- 
ers and  settlers;  and  the  islands  of  the 
inland  rivers  served  as  stepping  stones 
for  the  pioneers  on  their  westward  jour- 
neys. In  our  literature  and  Imagination, 
we  still  explore  new  islands,  we  still  es- 
cape from  our  less  than  perfect  world  to 
a  simpler  island  ambience.  More's 
"Utopia."  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,"  and  "Treasure  Is- 
land" evoke  for  us  the  mystery  and  the 
beauty  of  islands — the  same  mystery  and 
beauty  we  have  one  last  chance  to  save. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  ap- 
pendices from  the  1970  Department  of 
Interior  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
appendices  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.3164 
A  bin  to  declare  a  National  policy  to  pro- 
tect  and   manage  Islands  of   the  Nation 
which  possess  unique  environmental,  rec- 
reational, historical,  and  cultural  values; 
to  authorize  a  study  of  our  Nation's  Islands 
Including  recommendations  of  Islands  to 
be  added  to  the  National  Park,  vrildllfe 
Refuge,  and  Forest  Systems;  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  State  Island  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  programs,  to  add  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 
authorize  the  provision  of  a  portion  of  the 
additional  funds  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  acquisition  of  Islands  and 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  Federal  surplus  Is- 
land property;  and  for  other  pxirposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Islands 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Act." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that: 

(a)  There  Is  a  national  Interest  In  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  environmental,  rec- 
reational, historical  and  cultural  values  of 
the  Nation's  islands; 

(b)  our  Nation's  Islands    display  an  un- 
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paralleled  variety  of  natural  features,  shelter 
a  great  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
have  served  as  sites  for  colonization,  sanc- 
tuary, and  embarkation  In  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  this  Nation,  and  thus  pos- 
sess unique  environmental,  historical  and 
cultural  qualities; 

(c)  recreational  demands  of  our  Nation's 
citizenry,  particularly  those  for  water-based 
activities,  are  Increasing  at  a  rapid  rate;  that 
existing  recreational  sites  and  facilities  can- 
not long  meet  those  demands;  that  a  too  long 
neglected  source  of  additional  recreational 
sites  and  facilities  Is  the  vast  acreage  of  un- 
developed and  minimally  developed  island 
land  within  short  distances  of  urban  centers; 
and,  therefore,  that  our  Nation's  Islands  pos- 
sess valuable  recreational  potential; 

(d)  all  Islands,  including  those  islands 
which  possess  sufficiently  valuable  recrea- 
tional, environmental,  historical  or  cultural 
qualities  to  warrant  protection,  are  rapidly 
succumbing  to  pressures  for  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  residential  development;  that 
Industrial  and  commercial  demand  on  scarce 
Island  resources  and  the  pressiires  resulting 
from  modem  means  of  transportation  are 
degrading  the  amenities  and  recreational 
qualities  of  once  Isolated  Islands;  and, 

(e)  the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  concert 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector,  must  act  to  Insure  the  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environmental, 
recreational,  historical  and  cultural  values  of 
the  Nation's  islands  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

POLICT 

Sec.  3.  To  strengthen  the  environmental. 
recreatlonaJ.  and  cultxiral  well-being  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
declares  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  islands  or  groups  of  islands  of  the 
Nation  which  posaess  unique  environmental, 
recreational,  historical,  or  cultural  values 
which  warrant  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment should  be  protected  and  managed 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  to  insure  that  future  generations  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  Nation's 
Island  heritage. 

PT7RPOSK 

Sec.  4.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  estab- 
lish a  National  policy  to  preserve  and  manage 
islanda  with  unique  environmental,  recrea- 
tional, historical  or  cultural  values  and  to 
Implement  this  policy  by — 

(a)  authorizing  a  study  of  the  Nation's 
Islands  and  providing  for  recommendations 
of  those  Islands  which  should  be  Included 
In  the  National  Park.  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
Forest  systems,  and  those  Islands  which  are 
suitable  for  acquisition  by  State  and  local 
governments  for  park  or  recreation  purposes; 

(b)  encouraging  the  estaJl>lishment,  by 
agreements  between  the  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  of  Island  conservation 
and  recreation  programs; 

(c)  authorizing  additional  funds  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  pro- 
vision at  a  specific  portion  of  those  funds  to 
State  and  local  governments  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  of  studjrlng.  planning  for,  and 
acquiring  Island  lands  and  for  acquiring  or 
leasing  surplus  Federal  facilities  situated  on 
Islands. 

ISLAND  CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION 
PROORAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary"), 
with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, shall  undertake  and  complete  a  study 
of  the  Nation's  Islands.  The  report  of  such 
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study  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  the 
Governors  of  the  States  no  later  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  report  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  as  to 
which  Islands,  island  groups,  or  parts  of  is- 
lands, (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Islandfi") , 
should  be  added  to  or  created  as  units  of 
the  National  Park,  WUdltfe  Refuge,  and 
Forest  systems. 

(c)  In  the  report,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
recommend  which  Islands  should  be  ac- 
quired, with  Federal  assistance,  by  the  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Islands  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
as  eligible  for  acquisition  by  the  States  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall : 

(1)  possess  outstanding  environmental, 
recreational,  historical,  or  cultural  values; 
and, 

(2)  be  largely  undeveloped. 

(e)  Federal  funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
any  island  or  Islands  shall  be  made  avaUable 
to  the  States  upon  execution  of  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  concerned 
States  which  shall  substantially  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  sections  6  through 
8  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Priority  for  federal  assistance  shall  be 
given  to  those  Islands  which  are: 

(1)  most  accessible  to  urban  areas: 

(2)  most  Immediately  threatened  by  the 
pressures  of  development; 

(3)  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and 
local  governments  which  have  demonstrated 
the  capacity  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  islands'  relevant 
values;  and 

(4)  within  the  jurisdictions  of  State  gov- 
ernments which  have  developed  programs 
and  procedures  under  State  law  which 
would  protect  and  enhance  the  Islands'  rele- 
vant values  without  requiring  fee  purchase 
of  all  lands  Involved. 

EUGIBIUTY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  several  States 
providing  for  the  protection  and  management 
of  islands  within  their  jurisdiction  for 
recreational  and  environmental  purposes  and 
for  Federal  assistance  to  such  States  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  to 
acquire  property  necessary  to  insure  that 
such  purposes  are  carried  out. 

(b)  Prior  to  entering  into  each  such  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall : 

(1)  be  satisfied  that  the  relevant  Islands 
meet  the  criteria  of  subsection  (d)  of  Sec- 
tion 5;  and, 

(2)  that  the  relevant  Islands  and  the 
State  and  local  governments  involved  qual- 
ify for  federal  assistance  under  the  prior- 
ities provided  in  subsection  (f)  of  Section  6. 

AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  7.  Each  such  agreement  shall  require 
that: 

(a)  the  State  shall  develop  and  maintain 
an  Island  plan  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
environmental,  recreational,  historical,  and 
cultural  values  of  the  islands  involved.  The 
plan  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  comprehen- 
sive State-wide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  pursuant  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(78  Stat.  897) .  as  amended. 

(b)  the  State  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
present  State  and  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
plana  of  relevance  to  an  Island  conservation 


and  recreation  program,  and  issue  guidelines 
for  the  adoption  or  amendment  and  enforce- 
ment of  State  and  local  laws,  regulations, 
and  plans  to  insure  the  success  of  such  a 
program; 

(c)  the  State  shall  prepare  blennally  a 
report  on  the  program  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations which  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  program; 

(d)  the  State  shall  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary : 

(1)  the  Island  plan,  within  eighteen 
months  of  the  date  of  the  agreement  and 
subsequent  revisions  thereof,  as  soon  as  is 
practicable; 

(2)  the  study  of.  and  recommendations 
concerning.  State  and  local  laws,  regulations, 
and  plans  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
the  agreement:  and, 

(3)  the  report  on  the  program  within 
twelve  months  of  the  date  of  the  agreement 
and  blennally  thereafter. 

MISCELLANEOXTS 

Sec  8.  Each  agreement  may  contain  such 
Other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties 
thereto  deem  desirable. 

FEDERAL  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  the  agreements  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  relin- 
quish the  functions,  powers,  or  duties  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  control  of  navi- 
gable waters,  nor  shall  any  provision  thereof 
be  construed  in  derogation  of  any  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  and  with  for- 
eign nations. 

FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  State  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  2  and  subsection  (h)  of 
section  5  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897).  as 
amended,  for  the  purposes  of  developing  the 
Island  plan  and  the  study  of  State  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  and  plans,  upon  the  sign- 
ing of  an  agreement  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  State  pursuant  to  sections  6  through  8 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prior  to  provision  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  purixjses  of  ac- 
qulBltloQ  of  Island  lands,  interests  therein, 
or  development  thereon  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  2  and  subsection  (h)  of 
section  6  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897),  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  shall: 

(1)  have  signed  an  agreement  or  agree- 
ments with  the  State  pursuant  to  sections  6 
through  8  of  this  Act; 

(2)  review  and  approve  the  island  plan; 

(3)  review  the  study  of,  and  recommen- 
dations concerning.  State  and  local  laws,  reg- 
ulations, and  plans  as  to  adequacy  thereof  to 
insure  effective  management  of  an  island 
conservation  and  recreation  program;  and 

(4)  review  State  and  local  efforts  to  adopt 
new  or  amend  existing  laws,  regulations,  and 
plans  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  study  and  determine  that  such  efforts 
are  In  good  faith  and  are  likely  to  succeed. 

Sec  11.  Section  5  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat. 
897).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b)  after  subsection  (g)  as 
follows: 

"(h)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  including  the  apportion- 
ment formula  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, financial  assistance  from  the  •60,000,- 


000  of  the  Fund  available  only  for  planning, 
purchase,  and  development  of  island  lands 
as  provided  for  in  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of.  and  pursuant  to. 
the  National  Islands  Conservation  and  Rec- 
reation Act." 

"(2)  For  a  period  of  five  full  fiscal  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National 
Islands  Conservation  and  Recreation  Act, 
payments  from  the  $60,000,000  of  the  Fund 
available  only  for  planning,  purchase,  and 
development  of  Island  lands  as  provided  for 
In  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  activities.  The 
remaining  share  of  the  cost  shaU  be  bord'e 
by  the  State  in  a  manner  and  with  such 
funds  or  services  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to — 
the  Secretary.  After  the  five  full  fiscal  year 
period,  payments  to  the  States  shall  cover 
not  more  than  50  peroentum  of  the  cost  in 
conformity  with  all  other  payments  tinder 
the  Act  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section." 

Sec  12.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  377),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (k)(2)  thereof  the 
following  new  language: 

"The  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are  each 
directed  to  submit  to  the  Administrator  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Islands  Conservation 
and  Recreation  Act  a  review  of  all  Federal 
lands  and  facilities  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  which  are  located  on  the  Na- 
tion's islands.  Sold  reviews  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations of  those  Federal  lands  and 
facilities  which  would  be  appropriate  for 
disposal  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  In- 
cltislon  within  the  State  island  conservation 
and  recreation  programs  as  provided  for  in 
such  Act." 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  clause  (1) ,  strike  "and  not  less  than 
$300,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
through  Jtine  30.  1989"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "not  lees  than  $300,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972.  and  1973,  and 
not  less  than  $500,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  June  30.  1989." 

(b)  In  clause  (2).  strike  "or  $300,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$300,000,000  or 
$500,000,000". 

(c)  After  clause  (2),  odd  a  new  clause  (3) 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Of  the  $500,000,000  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1973 — 

(I)  a  stun  of  $60,000,000  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  Fund  only  for  the  purposes  of  plan- 
ning, acquisition  and  development  of  Island 
lands  by  State  and  local  governments  pur- 
stiant  to  subsection  (h)  of  section  5  of  this 
Act;  and 

(II)  an  additional  sum  of  $16,000,000  shall 
be  pcild  out  of  the  Fund  only  for  the  purposes 
of  leasing  or  purchasing  surplus  Federal  real 
property  and  facilities  situated  on  Islands. 

AITTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  OS  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  administer  the  prc^ram 
established  by  this  Act. 
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AMERICAN  ISLANDS:  NUMBER  10  ACRES  AND  URGER  AND  ACREAGE  BY  SIZE  AND  STATE  ' 
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Number  (acres) 


By  size  class 


State 


Total      10  to  99  100  to  499  50Cto999 


l.OOCor 
more 


Total 
acreage  - 


Jot*' 26,325 

Total  excluding 

Alaska 20,637 

Alabama 242 

Alaska :;  5,588 

Arizona 72 

Arkansas 261 

California 592 

Colorado V...'  180 

Connecticut gj 

Delaware 105 

•"lorida ."[  4510 

GeofP? 434 

Hawaii 29 

Idaho 193 

Illinois '_'_'"_  420 

Indiana 35 

Iowa \\\\"  277 

Kansas 44 

Kentucky 104 

Louisiana 2,482 

Maine. ']  1  149 

Maryland "[  '247 

Massachusetts '"  21O 

Michigan 379 

Minnesota "  gjQ 

Mississippi : 128 

Missouri jgQ 


19,349 
14,211 


177 

5,138 

63 

155 

521 

16< 

S2 

85 

2,444 

257 

19 

161 

321 

26 

214 

34 

76 

1,401 

954 

167 

164 

280 

749 

78 

89 


4,025  1.669  1,282  28,643,834 

3.922  1,641  863  7,493,627 

i)St  ,2  '2  66,288 

103  28  419  21,150,207 

9 - 3,692 

|4  <  15  78.450 

?7  18  56  629,278 

"  }  7,783 

,f  1  -  4,757 

'6  2  2  20  329 

837  1.112  117  840;727 

80  25  72  351,077 

5  2  3  168, 5C4 

In  ,1  3  15,598 

«2  12  7  70.908 

8  1  1  5,487 

"64  27,648 

,5  i  1  6,739 

24  2  2  35  174 

l\\  166  164  1,279,282 

1"  26  36  277,689 

"  10  13  103,266 

II  5  10  138.719 

S  .?  23  <58,313 

II  14  8  57,827 

30  6  14  115,265 

6C  15  16  52,271 


Number  (acres) 


By  size  class 


Slate 


Total      1010  99   100  to  499  500  to  999 


1,000  or 
more 


Montana 

Nebraska '. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York '...." 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania...  . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... :;;;; 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin '. 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

District  of  Columbia... 


253 

222 

161 

125 

427 

396 

179 

159 

453 

331 

23 

22 

789 

650 

522 

364 

106 

93 

64 

54 

61 

48 

337 

2S8 

266 

242 

29 

23 

727 

418 

59 

45 

280 

214 

416 

314 

155 

138 

38 

26 

311 

219 

657 

487 

90 

83 

766 

474 

100 

87 

18 

10 

32 

21 

5 

3 

Total 
•creage  « 


H ,-               1  U.087 

II                •                3  17.190 

f°                \ -  -   -  8,506 

16                3                1  10  351 

101               13                8  9«;i28 

102 18 19"  134  883 

101              23             34  204:819 

11                 2 --  8,514 

j6                2                2  9,240 

M               3 Y  75;gl 

23                1  13,120 

3 3  17  419 

"9              51               79  544:352 

1               *               1  7,008 

«2              ,?             P  55*16 

64              15             23  354,365 

1*                1                2  53,498 

«              ,1              J  35,214 

,«      W              20  96,866 

123      10      37  554,045 

6       1  4  939 

252      15      25  291:417 

10               3 6,896 

*               1               3  57.675 

11 3,045 

2 739 


£SSii?£S~S;-"^-»'»-«"^3s 
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Total  island  acreage  by  percent 
developed' 


Acreage  with  recreation  potential 
by  percent  developed' 


State 


Total 


None  to 
25 


26  to  100 


Total 


None  to 
25 


26  to  110 


To|a!       - 2.498,345    2,027,200       471,145 

Total  exclud- 
ing Alaska       2,498,092    2,026,947        471,145 


1,329,850 
1,329,850 


Alabama 54,489 

Alaska 253 

Arizona igo 

Arkansas 28  611 

California 363,438 

Colorado 280 

Connecticut 1  768 

Delaware 5:373 

Jlorida 224,938 

Georgia 214,183 


1,010,520 
1,010,520 


319, 330 
319. 330 


Total  island  acreage  by  percent 
developed  i 


Acreage  with  recrea  tion  potential 
by  percent  develo.ocd  '< 


State 


Total 


None  to 
25 


26  to  100 


Total 


None  to 
25 


26  to  100 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland .   .„., 

Massachusetts 32860 

Jjichigan 93;454 

Minnesota 8  772 

Mississippi.. 43:435 

Missouri 19,951 


1,115 

'36,972' 

3,886 

14,436 

1.826 

5,491 

141,255 

50, 597 

7,163 


40,380 

253 

180 

14, 303 

352, 276 

280 

1,042 

4,582 

219, 328 

213,943 

159 

'36,'982' 

3.867 
14,436  . 

1,826  . 

5,491  . 
141,255  . 
31,551 

7, 163  . 
19, 402 
27, 195 

7,307 
42, 185 
19,951  . 


14.109    27,490    25,390 


2,100 


14,308 
11.162 


348,784   348,761" 


23 


726 
791 
5,610 
240 
956 

s.'mo' 

19 


19.046 

'i3."458 

66, 259 

1,465 

1.250 


1,584 

4,129 

111,040 

104, 316 

611 

'  8,'368' 
3,434 
5,639 

'  2,'656" 

'38,'456  " 
6,638 
26, 274 
32, 970 
4,119 
9,770 
6,822 


1,241 

3,338 

111.040 

104, 316 


8,038 
3,434 
5,639 

"2,056 

'22,'866 
6,638  . 

13,  503 
1.914 
4,119  . 
8,520 
6,822  . 


343 
791 


611 

'270 


15  64< 


12,771 
31,056 


1,250 


Montana 

Nebraska .'         4 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire 

NewJersey 35, 

New  Mexico 
New  York....:.;.     ■ 
North  Carolina  ... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhoda  Island 
I  South  Carolina 

j  South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

I  Texas 

I  Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin I.. 

Wyoming. 

Puerto  Rico '34 


90, 
8, 

"8," 
1, 

33, 
7, 

17, 
218, 

"is,' 

243, 
46, 

"7, 

347, 

2, 

14, 


765 
600 
020 
784 
407 
200 
458 
391 

255' 

366 

431 

379 

294 

739 


094 
780 

291' 
129 
105 
062 


48 
23,967 


6,255 


765 

4,600  . 

1,020 

700 

12,  440 

200 

61,966 

8,391 

"'2,m 

1,366 
32,296 

5,723 

17, 087 

215, 089 

'9,670' 

190, 094 
46,780  . 


7,291  

160, 037        187, 092 

1,675  430 

13. 269  793 


4,500 


4,500 


660 
11,389 


612 
11,207 


48 
182 


28,492         40,123         19,676' 


20,447 


6,290 


314 


5,976 


1,135 

1,656 

207 

3,650 

9.199' 
53,000 


31,068  29,128  1,940 

3.278  3,278      

17, 090  16, 995  95 

23,272  9,972  13,300 


10, 359  1, 359 

48. 300         20, 800 
41.  4^5         41,  425 


9,000 
27,  500 


200 
311,537 


200 
135,649 


175.888 


Virgin  Islands 

District  of  Columbia. 


502 
739" 


34, 502 


120 


4, 528     4, 433       95 

33, 622 33, 022"^ ;;...::::; 

"375 375":::::::::: 


devetaS^fh*.'™'.!"^  o"!"".'  ""'  S^s'-fWie  f«"Mtion  developments  were  considered  as  un- 

•  ?,i^'  ^?*'**i'  '  P"*"**  f'SOf*  **"'  inventoried  as  developed 

•  Excluded  from  this  category  are  most  of  the  1,500.000  acres  already  available  for  public  recrea- 
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State 


Total! 


Federal 


State 


Other    Quasi- 
public  public' 


Private 


Total 27,731,905  21,210,066 

Tola,  excluding 

Alaska 6,617,954  1,033,500 

Alabama 65,851  4,513 

Alaska. 21.113,951  20,176,566 

Arizona 3,692  3,176 

Arkansas 78,405  12,800 

California 619,854  80,612 

Colorado 7.323  596 

Connecticut 4,133 

Delavwre 19,278  "§,'853' 

Florida 793,042  251,078 

Georgia 350,901  28,103 

Hawaii 163,504  31,236 

Idaho 8,807  2,763 

Illinois 38,175  9,743 

Indiana 5.487 

Iowa 27.533  i6,592' 

Kansas, 6.729  55 

Kentucky 34,093  475 

Louisiana 1,213.186  4,965 

Maine 39,177  31,270 

Maryland 104,246  30,674 

Massachusetts 75  040  4  468 

Michigan 428,174  136:841 

Minnesota.. 56,401  21,064 

Mississippi 115,247  3,545 


1,412,202  55.077  9,692   5,044,868 


530,899  40,517   9,692   5,003,346 


8,940    184 52,214 

881,303  14,560 41,522 

30           50 436 

i^ 65,570 

14,309     2,111  522  822 

668           20 6,039 

1,189         104 2,840 

1.373 8,052 

54,550         842 486,572 

15,140           60         100  307,498 

868             3 136,397 

2,000         500 3,544 

15,620          47 12,765 

110 5,377 

5,007         440 5,494 

1.138 5,536 

,  ,  797  15  32,806 

107,260      1,800 1,099,161 

7,450         307           40  110 

10,851           80         157  62,484 

9,336      3,384           75  57,777 

120,638      1,426         888  168,381 

5,895         808      1,217  27,417 

280  1,150  110,272 


State 


Total' 


Federal 


State 


Other     Quasi- 
public  public' 


Private 


Missouri 51,742 

Montana 5,889 

Nebraska 14,867 

Nevada 8  506 

New  Hampshire 2,992 

NewJersey 76,830 

New  Mexico 905 

New  York. 12,709 

North  Carolina 189,489 

North  Dakota 8,524 

Ohio 8,805 

Oklahoma 3,450 

Oregon 24.486 

Pennsylvania 11,700 

Rhode  Island 17  738 

South  Carolina 533,782 

South  Dakota 3,690 

Tennessee 56,498 

Texas 324,556 

Utah 53,088 

Vermont 34,081 

Virginia 95,241 

Washington 482  621 

West  Virginia 545 

Wisconsin.. 263,827 

Wyoming  6,819 

Puerto  Rico 57,625 

Virgin  Islands 3,045 

District  of  Columbia 636 


9,217    2,876    578 39.071 

1,074       75     tS 4,635 

---VcV-     *6 13,901 

2,355      48    86 6,017 

^  ,78  178    725    383  1.628 

4,23S  7,534   1.666    568  62.823 

180              130 595 

3.427           5,761       1.278 2.243 

24,743             400          25 164  321 

1,777  5,412           50         219  1,066 

,197  665          290          188  7,465 

2.866  569  25 

7.003         14.184          30 3  269 

1,403    421  9,876 

1-R\  120    195    460  15,588 

40.987     4,430     20 488  345 

2,327      316 50  997 

11,676    2,986  41,836 

145,622  14.246   5,076    280  159,332 

2,137     2,165... 48  786 

60  1,445     80    130  32,366 

14,970    12,381    395 67,495 

21,154  21,230   2,213    528  437,496 

446  15            4  .  ..  80 

14,460  32,463    11,204      3,244  202,456 

3,278              375           32 3,134 

32,095         14,129     3,873 7.528 

699             913  1.433 

636  ._ 


»nIil?^^f!?iJj?I'i?*l*'"""i''  "'?""*  ?'.  ^^i^"  "J"'  ll"*  3  "'•iof  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Samoa, 
ir£'  ^  Ti"*"^!  '^*  5  ""l"'  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  3  principal  New  York  islands-Manhattan 
^taten,  and  Long  Island, 


!  2*'*'*t'P  •■•••.'*  'fagmentary ;  therefore,  total  Kreage  is  less  than  that  shown  in  app  I 
•  Nonprofit  orianizations  such  as  Boy  Scouts.  YMCA,  and  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
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Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped'  County 


Acreage '    Body  of  water 


ALABAMA 

Aikin  Island* 

Dauphin  Island* 

Grand  Bay  Island  group*. 

Gravine  Island  • 

Isle  Aux  Herbes* ! 

Justins  Bay  Island  » 

Little  Dauphin  Island* 

Long  Island  • 


Pelican  Island' 

Sand  Island* 

Sand  Island* 

Tensaw  Island  group*. 


None 
1-25 
None 
None 
None 
26-50 
1-25 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 


Baldwin 13,300 


Mobile. 

do.. 

Baldwin. 
Mobile. . 
Baldwin. 
Mobile.. 
Jackson.. 


Mobile 

do 

....do 

Baldwin 


Subtotal  (12).. 
ALASKA 


Frying  Pan  Island' 

Kasiana  Island  group'... 

King  Island  group' 

Little  Diomede  Island '... 
Spruce  Island  group  *. 
Swan  Island'... 


2,100 
275 
675 
800 
900 
200 
805 

75 

80 

160 

8,000 

27, 370 


None 50 

None 180 

None 2,500 

None  1,900 

None 11,200 

None 19 


Tensaw  River. 
Mississippi  Sound. 

Do. 
Tensaw  River. 
Mississippi  Sound. 
Apalachee  River. 
Mississippi  Sound. 
Guntersville 

Impoundment 
Mississippi  Sound. 
Mobile  Bay. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Mobile  River. 


Sitka  Sound. 
Skilak  Lake. 
Bering  Sea. 

Do. 
Marmot  Bay. 
Walker  Lake. 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped >    County 


Acreage '    Body  of  water 


Subtotal  (6) 

ARIZONA 

Horse  Island  group  • , 

SubtoUI(l) 

ARKANSAS  (none) 
CALIFORNIA 


Alcatraz  Island  <• 76-100 

Blackberry  Island  • None 

Deer  Island  ' None 


15,849 


CALIFORNIA-Continued 

South  Areata  Bay  Island 

group  •■•. 
South  Areata  Island  group  "'. 

Tillas  Island  group  »« 

Todd  Island  group  • 


1-25    Humboldt. 


342    Areata  Bay. 


None do... 

None    Del  Norte 

None    Tehama 


Ill 
234 
192 


Humboldt  Bay. 
Smith  River. 
Sacramento  River. 


None    Yuma. 


184    Colorado  River. 


184 


East-West  Marin  Island 

group  lie 
Foster  Island'.. 
Goal  Island  • 

Hall  Island' '..' 

North  Areata  Bay  Island 

group  ■■«. 
North  Bay-Eel  River  Island 

group  lie. 

Ryan  Island » 

Sacramento-San  Joaquin 

Delta  Island  group' 

San  Miguel  Island  group' 
San  Nicholas  Island' 
Santa  Catalina  Island '.'...' 
Santa  Cruz  Island  group '. 
Santa  Rosa  Island  group'.. 


1-25 

None 
None 
None 
None 


San  Francisco 

Tehama 

San  Bernardino.. 
Marin 


Tehama... 

Shasta 

Riverside. . 
Humboldt. 


23 

62 

315 

14 

274 

252 

621 

15 


San  Francisco  Bay. 
Sacra:nento  River. 
Colorado  River. 
San  Rafael  Bay. 

Sacramento  River. 

Do. 
Colorado  River. 
Areata  Bay. 


1-25 do 2.114    EelRiver. 


None 
1-25 


Butte 14 

San  Joaquin 288,780 


None 
1-25 
1-25 
1-25 
1-25 


Santa  Barbara 14,000 

Ventura 13,370 

Los  Angeles 42,880 

Santa  Barbara 62,018 

do 55,006 


Sacramento  River. 
Sacramento-San 

Joaquin. 
Delta. 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Subtotal  (20) 

COLORADO  (None) 
CONNECTICUT 

Mason  Island  group** 

Andrews  Island  group •• 

Brockway  Island' 

Calf  Island  group  •■ 

Candlewood  Isle'.. 

Canfield  Island  group  •» 

Carting  Island  group' 

Charles  Island <• 

CocKenoe  Island  group'*.. 

Dart  Island' 

Essex  Island  group' 

Fowler  Island' 

Gildersleeve  Island' 

Goose  Island  group' 

Grassy  Island  group  «• 

Great  Island  group' 

Green  Island  group' 

Griswold  Island  group <• 

Kings  Island  group' 

Manrissa  Island  •• 

Mink  Island  group*... 

Nells  Island'. 

Nott  Island  group* 

Offshore  Island  group'* 

Pine  Island** 

Pratt  Island** 

Ram  Island  group** 

Rich  Island  group « 

Selden  Neck  Island  group*.. 

Sheffield  Island  group** 

Sixpenny  Island'.. 

The  Thimbles  Island  group*. 

Twin  Island  group ' 

Two-Mile  Island  group* 

Watts  Island  group' 

Wilcox  Island  group* 


480,614 


50    New  London. 

2 do 

None    Middlesex... 

2    Fairfield 

75  do 

do. 
do. 


80 
None 

None  New  Haven. 

5    Fairfield 

None  Middlesex. . . 

50  do 

None  New  Haven.. 

None  Middlesex... 

None  New  London. 

5    Fairfield 

None  New  London. 

None    Fairfield 

None  New  London. 

85    Hartford 

26  50    Fairfield 

None  New  London. 

None  New  Haven.. 

None  New  London. 

None  New  Haven.. 

5  New  London. 

75    Fairfield 


10 


.do. 


None  Middlesex. . . 

None  New  London. 

25  Fairfiejd 

None  New  London. 

too  New  Haven.. 

None  Middlesex... 

None  Fairfield 

5  New  London. 

None  Hartford 


336    Mystic  Harbor. 
60    Fishers  Island  Sound. 

10  Connecticut  River. 
32    Captain  Harbor. 

235    Lake  Candlewood. 

29  Long  Island  Sound. 
95     Housatonic  River. 

11  Long  Island  Sound. 
22  Do. 

10    Connecticut  River. 
27  Do. 

30  Housatonic  River. 
60    Connecticut  River. 

115  Do. 

75    Long  Island  Sound. 
503    Con.ieeticut  River. 

132  Lake  Candlewood. 
19    Long  Island  Sound. 

133  Connecticut  River. 
18    Long  Island  Sound. 
75    Lord  Creek. 

700    Housatonic  River. 

68    Connecticut  River. 

10    Branford  Harbor  Bay. 

15    Fishers  Island  Sound. 

12    Long  Island  Sound. 
39  Do. 

82    Connecticut  River. 
500  Do. 

52    Long  Island  Sound. 
42     Mystic  Hartwr. 
108    Long  Island  Sound. 
14    Pocotopaug  Lake. 
23    Housatonic  River. 
59    Pataguanset  River. 
34    Connecticut  River. 


Subtotal  (36). 


3,845 


•Footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix. 
CXVin 336— Part  3 


DEUWARE 

Bombay  Hook  Island' 

Cedar  Swamp  Island  group* 
Little  Cedar  Island  group'.. 
Marsh  Island  group*. 


None    Kent 

None    New  Castle. 

None    Sussex 

None do 


5,  435  Delaware  Bay. 

200  Delaware  River. 

136  Indian  River  Bay. 

46  Utta  Assawoman 
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NAMED  ISUNDS  WITH  STATE,  REGIONAL,  OR  NATIONAL  RECREATION  POTENTIAL  UNAVAIUBLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  i-Continued 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped'   County 


Acreage  >    Body  of  water 


DELAWARE-Continued 

Middle  Island' 

Pea  Patch  Island' , 

Reedy  Island* 

Reedy  Island  group* 

SubtoUKS) 

FLORIDA 

Captive  Island* 

Cedar  Keys  Island  group'... 

Drayton  Island* 

Egmont  Key» 

Estero  Island  group* 

Fort  George  Island  • 

Gajparilla  Island ' 

Hog  Island* 

Kimball  Island*... 

Little  Gasparilla  Island  • 

Liverpool  Island  group* 

Merntt  Island  group* 

North  Captiva  Island',* 

Perdido  Key  Island* 

Pine  Island  group' 

Sand  Key  Island  • 

Sanibel  island  group* 

Santa  Rosa  Island  *... 

St.  Vincent  Island* 

Ten  Thousand  Island  group  *. 
Thousands  Islands  * 


None  Sussex 

None  New  Castle. 

None  Sussex 

10  New  Castle. 


10 

315 

6 

52 


6,200 


1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

None 

None 

None 

None 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

None 

None 


Lee 

Levy 

Putman 

Hillsborough 

Lee 

Duval 

Lee 

Charlotte 

Lake 

Charlotte 

...do 

Brevard 78,640 

Lee 640 

Escambia 3,300 

Lee 9,050 

Pinellas 2.000 

Lee 10,055 

Santa  Rosa 11,040 

Franklin 12,000 

Collier 42,945 

Brevard l.OOOJ 


800 
1,600 
1,660 

387 
2,630 

840 
1,420 

840 
1,000 

560 
7,320 


Big  Ditch  River. 
Delaware  River. 
Little  Bay. 
Delaware  River. 


Pine  Island  Sound. 
Gult  of  Mexico. 
Lake  George. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Do. 
Fort  George  River. 
Gasparilla  Sound. 
Charlotte  Harbor. 
St.  Johns  River. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Peace  River. 
Indian  River. 
Pine  Island  Sound 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Pine  Island  Sound. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Do. 
Santa  Rosa  Sound. 
St  Vincent  Sound. 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Banana  River. 


Subtotal  (21) 189,727 


GEORGIA 
BIythe  Island  * 

1-25 

Cumberland  Island  » 

Ossabaw  Island  * 

Sapelo  Island* 

1-25 
None 
1-25 

Skidaway  Island* 

1-25 

St.  Catherines  Island  • 

St.  Simons  Island  * 

Wassaw  Island* 

Wolf  Island* 

None 
1-25 
None 
None 

Glynn. 4,500 

Camden 31,000 

Chatham 27,000 

Mcintosh 20,000 

Chatham 14,350 

Liberty 13  440 

Glynn 23.200 

Chatham 4,266 

Mcintosh 4,500 


Subtotal  (9).. 

HAWAII 

Kahoolawe  Island'.. 

Lanai  Island ' 

Niihau  Island ' 

Sand  Island  ••  • 


None 

Maul 

1-25 

do 

1-25 

Kauai 

26-50 

Honolulu... 

Subtotal  (4) 

IDAHO 

Baritoe  Island  * 

tight-Mile  Island* 

Kalispell  Island  * 

Kellers  Island  » 

Schoffs  Island  ».. 

Sparim  Island  group* 

Three  Island  Crossing  group  *. 
Warren  Island  • 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Bonner 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

Elmore 

..-do 

...do 

Bonner 


142,256 


28,800 

90,240 

46,080 

611 

165, 731 


190 
100 
214 

60 
135 
170 

30 
200 


Turtle  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ooboy  Sound. 


Pacific  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mamala  Bay. 


Priest  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 
Snake  River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pend  Oreille  Lake. 


Subtotal  (8) 1,099 


ILLINOIS 

Blue  Goose  Island  * None 

Burlington  Island  group* None 

Buzzard  Island  * None 

Cambells  Island  • 26-50 

Challicothe  Island  * None 

Davis  Island* None 

Diamond  Island  * None 

Dillln  Island  * None 

Eagles  Nest  Island* None 

Grand  Island* None 

Hackley  Island* None 

Helmbold  Island  * 1-25 

Henry  Creek  Bar  Island  * None 

Huff  Island  » None 

Hunt  Island* None 

Hurricane  Island* 1-25 

Knapps  Island  * None 

Kuise  Island* None 

Mud  Island  • None 

Nilsm  Island* None 

Paddy  Island  * None 

Piasa  Island* 1-25 

Polly  Island* "  None 

Santa  Fe  Island  * None 

Shok  Bar  Island  * None 

Shucks  Island  * None 

Taylor  Island* None 

Taylor  Island* None 

Twelve  Mile  Island* None 

Two  Mile  Island  • None 

Footnotes  at  the  end  of  appendix. 


Hancock 31 

Henderson 1,475 

Hancock 290 

Rock  Island 270 

Ogle 155 

Adams 30 

Calhoun 640 

Adams 503 

Jersey 150 

Mason 3,800 

Hancock 156 

Calhoun 240 

Henderson 30 

Hancock 149 

do 47 

Calhoun 400 

Mason 320 

Hancock 55 

do 97 

Adams 255 

Henderson 35 

Jersey 280 

Adams 24 

Carroll 36 

Henderson 30 

Pike 64 

Hancock \\Z 

Pike 49 

Jersey 210 

Henderson 120 


Mississippi  River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Illinois  River. 
Mississippi  River. 
Illinois  River. 
Mississippi  River. 

Do. 
Illinois  River. 
Mississippi  River. 
Illinois  River. 
Mississippi  River. 

Do. 

Do. 
Illinois  River. 

Do. 
Mississippi  River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Illinois  River. 
Mississippi  River. 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped*  County 


Acreage  >    Body  of  water 


ILLINOIS-Continued 

Wolf  Island' 

Wollpecan  Island* 


None 
None 


Iroquois.. 
Grundy... 


18 
60 


Subtotal  (32).. 
INDIANA 


Mink  Island'... 
Ribeyre  Island  *. 


10,158 


None 
None 


Posey.. 
do. 


110 
,224 


Subtotal  (2). 
IOWA 


Big  Rush  Island  • 

BigSoupbone  Island' 

Bowman's  Island  * 

Caseys  Island  * 

Cooks  Island' 

Delphey  Island'. 

Grape  Island' 

Hamm  Island' 

Hogback  Island' 

Horse  Island ' 

Huble  Island' 

Indian  Island  ' 

Jackson  Island' 

Keg  Island' 

Little Soupbone  Island*.. 

Mercer  Island' 

Nine  Mile  Island'.. 

O'Connell  Island* 

Otter  Island* 

Railroad  Island* 

Rush  Island' 

Snyder  Island  group  • 

Towhead  Island' 

Trienes  Island' 

Winnebago  Island* 


3,334 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1-25 
None 
20 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1-25 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Des  Moines 180 

Jackson 63 

do 35 

Jackson 60 

Clinton 75 

Allamakee 336 

Lee 200 

Dubuque 249 

Des  Moines 20 

Scott 53 

Jackson 40 

do 37 

Allamakee 1,126 

Louisa 105 

Jackson 51 

Des  Moines 35 

Dubuque 479 

Des  Moines 490 

do 300 

Jackson 500 

Des  Moines 55 

Woodbury 150 

Muscatine 88 

Des  Moines 18 

Woodbury 300 


Iroquois  River. 
Illinois  River. 


Wabash  River. 
Do. 


Mississippi  River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Missouri  River. 
Mississippi  River. 

Do. 
Missouri  River. 


Subtotal  (25).. 
KANSAS 


5,045 


Big  Island*. 

SubtoUI(l) 

KENTUCKY 

Big  Island*. 

Brushcreek  Island  * 

French  Island  No.  1  • 

French  Island  No.  2* 

Island  No.  8* 

Little  Hurricane  Island  • 

Low  Gap  Island  • 

Manchester  Island  No.  1  *.. 
Manchester  Island  No.  2*.. 

Rocky  Ledge  Island* 

Slim  Island* 

Wabash  Island* 

Wolf  Island* 

Wolf  Island  Bar* 

Yellow  Bank  Island*. 


1    Neosho. 


3, 300    Neosho  RIvei. 


3,300 


None 

Wayne 

40 

None 

Lewis 

27 

None 

Daviess 

325 

None 

do 

448 

2 

Fulton 

4,623 

None 

Daviess 

400 

None 

Russell 

13 

None 

Lewis 

28 

None 

do 

105 

None 

Jefferson 

108 

None 

Union 

620 

None 

do 

2,337 

2 

Hickman 

9,918 

None 

do... 

1,070 

None 

Daviess 

140 

Beaver  Creek. 
Ohio  River. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mississippi  River. 
Ohio  River. 
Lake  Cumberland. 
Ohio  River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mississippi  Riwr. 

Do. 
Ohio  River. 


Subtotal  (15) 

LOUISIANA 

Casse— Tete  Island  group '.. 
Chandeleur  Island  group*... 

Grand  Island  * 

Grand  Isle  * 

Grand  Terre  Island  group  *.. 

Isles  Derniers  group  * 

Timbalier  Island  group  * 


20,202 


None    Lafourche.. 
None    SL  Bernard. 

None do 

1-25    Jefferson... 

None do        . 

1-25    Terrebonne. 
1-25 do 


2.150    Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4, 009  Do. 

1.200  Do. 

1,000  Do. 

3, 200  Do. 

4, 200  Do. 

2, 000  Do. 


Subtotal  (7).. 
MAINE 


Andrews  Island  group  <• 

Appledore  Island  group** 

Asli  Island  group  «•... 

Bailey  Island  group** 

Bar  Island  *• 

Barllett  Island  group** 

Bear  Island  group  * 

Big  Island  • 

Big  Island  grouD  • 

Big  Island  group* 

Big  Wash  Island  group** 

Birch  Island  group  * 

Black  Cat  Island  group  » 

Blue  Berry  Island  group  »... 
Bols  Bubert  Island  group  **. 

Burnt  Island  group  » 

Butter  Island  group** 

Cape  Washington  Island  **.. 


5 

1-25 

1-25 

80 

None 

10 

1  25 

None 

None 

None 

2 

1-25 

None 

None 

1-25 

None 

10 

None 


Knox 

York. 

Knox.. 

Cumberland. 
Washington. - 

Hancock 

Washington.. 
Piscataquis.. 
Washington.. 

Kennebec 

Washington. 

do     .   .. 

.do 
Penobscot. . 
Washington.. 
Penobscot... 

hancock 

Washington.. 


17.750 


430 
162 

91 
470 

84 

2,253 

190 

500 

387 

36 
170 

95 

560 

101 

1,053 

69 
1,769 

20 


Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Penobscot  Bay. 
Casco  Bay. 
Pigeon  Hill  Bay. 
Blue  Hill  Bay. 
Grand  Lake. 
Lobster  Lake. 
S/sladobsis  Lake. 
Lake  Annabessacook. 
Western  Bay. 
St,  Croix  River. 
Grand  Falls  Lake. 
Endless  Lake. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Sysladobsis  Lake. 
East  Penobscot  Bay. 
Little  Machias  Bay. 
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APPENDIX  IV-Continued 
NAMED  ISUNDS  WITH  STATE,  REGIONAL,  OR  NATIONAL  RECREATION  POTENTIAL  UNAVAIUBLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  "-Continued 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped >    County 


MAINE— Continued 

Clark  Island  group  »• 

Cranberry  Island  group** 

Cranberry  Island  group* 

Cross  Island  group  <* 

Cunliffe  Island  group  • 

Curtis  Island  '* , 

Cushing  Island** 

Damariscove  Island  group**.. 

Dayton  Island  group  * 

Deer  Island  group** , 

Doyle  Island  group** 

Drisko  Island  group** 

Dunn  Island  group** 

Dutch  Island  group  • 

Dyer  Island  group  «• 

Falls  Island  group** 

Farm  Island  * 

Farm  Island  group* 

Flint  Island  group** 

Foster  Island  group** 

Frye  Island  group  * 

Georgetown  Island  group  •* 

Gooseberry  Island  group** 

Great  Diamond  Island  group  **_ 

Great  Wass  Island  group** 

Green  Island  group  ** 

Griswold  Island  group  ' 

Hallmoon  Island  group  ' 

Halifax  Island  group  «• 

Hallowall  Island  group** 

Hastings  Island  group  • 

Head  Harbor  Island  group**... 

Holbrook  Island  group  <• 

Horseshoe  Island  group  * 


Hoyt  Island  group  * 

tronpound  Island  group**... 

Isle  Au  Haul  group** 

IslesbOTO  Island  group** 

Jewell  Island  group** 

Kittery  Island  » 

Large  Green  Island  group**.. 

Leyford  Island  group  * 

Libby  Islands** 

Little  Chebeague  Island**... 

Long  Island** 

Long  Island  group  • 

Long  Island  group  ** 

Long  Island  group** 

Marks  Island  group  ' 

Masters  Island  group  * 

Matinicus  Island  group' 

Metinic  Island  group** 

Monhegan  Island  group** 

Monroe  Island  group** 

Moose  Island  *... 

Moshier  Island  group** 

Mosquito  Island  group** 

Norton  Island  group** 

Norton  Island  group** 

Norris  Island  group  • 

Olamon  Island  group  • 

Orrs  Island  group** 

Peaks  Island  group** 

Petit  Manan  Island  group**  . 

Pillsbury  Island* 

Pond  Island  group** __. 

Prune  Island  group  *• 

Rackliff  Island  group** 

Richmond  Island '• 

Rogue  Island  group** 

Rutherford  Island  group**.... 
Sabasodegon  Island  group**.. 

Sally  Island  group  «• 

Salt  Island  group'* 

Seguin  Island  group** 

Sheep  Island*" 

Southport  Island  group** 

Sprucehead  Island  group  <*... 

Stevens  Island  group  » 

Sturdivant  Island**.. 

Swan  Island  group** 

Swans  Island  group** 

Toothaker  Island  group  "* 

Treat  Island  group** 

Trott  Island  group** 

Vinalhaven  Island  group** 

Westport  Island  group  <• 

Whaleboat  Island  group** 

White  Island  group* 

Wood  Island  group** 

Wood  Island  group** 


Acreage  *    Body  of  water 


3    Knox 

254 

30    Hancock 

2.330 

None    Penobscot 

66 

1-25    Washington 

1,565 

None    Aroostook 

17 

1-25    Knox 

9 

60    Cumberland 

249 

None    Lincoln 

518 

1-25    Hancock 

214 

30 do 

24,117 

None    Washington 

105 

3 do 

183 

1-25 do 

192 

1-25    Penobscot 

30 

None    Washington 

346 

None do 

192 

1-25    Piscataquis 

875 

None do.    

88 

None    Washington 

258 

None do 

426 

3    Oxford 

1,026 

15   Sagadahoc 

12,241 

None do 

14 

60    Cumberland 

445 

5    Washington 

3,133 

None    Cumberland 

11 

None    Androscoggin 

338 

None    Aroostook 

90 

None    Washington 

319 

None do    ... 

160 

1-25    Oxford 

482 

10    Washington 

1.699 

15    Hancock.. 

235 

1-25    Kennebec 

484 

26-50 do 

508 

1-25    HancKk. 

2,590 

5    Knox 

7,803 

40    Waldo 

8,725 

None    Cumberland 

•    198 

None    Washington 

20 

1-25    Knox... 

130 

None    Piscataquis 

354 

None    Washington 

200 

10    Cumberland 

91 

5    Hancock 

4,450 

None    Washington 

161 

None do 

147 

60    Cumberland 

830 

1-25    Washington 

185 

1-25 do 

216 

20    Knox. 

1,642 

2 do 

368 

20    Lincoln 

566 

1-25    Knox 

291 

None    Washington 

625 

None    Cumberland 

168 

1-25    Knox 

221 

1-25    Washington 

189 

1-25 do..... 

195 

1-25    Androscoggin 

84 

1-25    Penobscot 

1,966 

55    Cumberland 

1,177 

40 do 

762 

5    Washington 

34 

None    Piscataquis 

250 

1-25    Washington 

274 

None do 

94 

1-25    Knox.... 

418 

None    Cumberland 

215 

1-25    Washington 

1,938 

26-50    Lincoln 

1.355 

30    Cumbeiland 

6,351 

None    Washington 

45 

1-25 do... 

324 

5    Sagadahoc 

123 

None    Washington 

10 

40    Lincoln 

5,162 

26-50    Knox 

147 

None    Oxford. 

100 

5    Cumberland 

70 

2    Kennebec 

1,450 

10    Hancock 

12.046 

1-25    Oxford. 

882 

25    Washington 

100 

2    York 

162 

30    Knox..... 

22,339 

20    Lincoln 

5,492 

None    Cumberland 

149 

1    Washington 

510 

10    Sagadahoc 

69 

None    York 

79 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
Do. 

Mattamiscontis  Lake. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Allagash  River. 

West  Penobscot  Bay. 

Casco  Bay. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Nicatous  Lake. 

East  Penobscot  Bay. 

Wohoa  Bay. 

Western  Bay. 

Englishman  Bay. 

South  Branch  Lake. 

Narraguagus  Bay. 

Straight. 

Moosshead  Lake. 

Eagle  Lake. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Narraguagus  Bay. 

Sebago  Lake. 

Kennebec  River. 

Casco  Bay. 
Do. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Casco  Bay. 

Androscoggin  River. 

Grand  Lake. 

Englishman  Bay. 

Dennys  Bay. 

Androscoggin  River. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Penobscot  Bay. 

Cobbosseecontee 
Lake. 

Great  Pond. 

Frenchman  Bay. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Penobscot  Bay. 

Casco  Bay. 
Upper  Hot  Brook. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
Seboies  Lake. 

Machias  Bay. 
Casco  Bay. 
Blue  Hill  Bay. 
Baskahegan  Lake. 
Cobscook  Bay. 
Casco  Bay. 
Grand  Lake. 
Meddybemps  Lake. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Do. 
Do. 
West  Penobscot  Bay. 
West  River. 
Casco  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Pleasant  Bay. 
Western  Bay. 
Androscoggin  Lake. 
Penobscot  Bay. 
Casco  Bay. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Eagle  Lake. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Third  Machias  Lake. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do 
Englishman  Bay. 
Damariscotta  River. 
Casco  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Machias  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Dyer  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Androscoggin  River. 
Casco  Bay. 
Kennebec  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Mooselookmeguntic 

Lake. 
Cobscook  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Penobscot  Bay. 
Back  River. 
Casco  Bay. 
Big  Lake. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Do. 


Subtotal  (109) 156,201 


MARYLAND 

Adam  Island' 

Ayer  Island  group **.J 

Barren  Island** 

Big  Island  group* 

Bloodsworth  Island  group «... 


Footnotes  at  the  end  of  appendix. 


1  Dorchester... 142  Chesapeake  Bay. 

None  Worcester 54  Ayer  Creek. 

1  Dorchester 370  Chesapeake  Bay. 

None  Somerset 50  Pocomoke  Sound. 

None  Dorchester 4,535  Chesapeake  Bay. 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped'   County 


Acreage  >    Body  of  water 


MARYLAND— Continued 

Byrnes  Island  group  *.  . 

Chase  Island* 

Cherry  Island** 

Deal  Island  group' 

Devil  Island  group* 

Dickerson  Island* 

Dunnock  Island  group* 


None    Frederick.. 

None    Kent...  .. 

10    Dorchester. 


36 
16 
14 


17    Somerset 2,347 


None    Worcester 

None    Talbot 

None    Dorchester 


20 

48 

256 


Eastern  Neck  Island** 

Garrett  Island* 

Gibson  Island  group** 

Hambleton  Island** 

Harpers  Island  group* 

Harrison  Island  group  • 

Heaters  Island  group  • 

Holland  Island* 

Jackson  Island  group' 

Jericho  Island  group' 

Kent  Island  group** 

Lower  Hooper  Island** 

Mason  Island  group  • 

Meekins  Neck  group* 

Middle  Hooper  Island  group**. 

Mills  Island  group* 

Northeast  Island* _ 

Point  Lookout  Island  group**.. 

Pone  Island  group' 

Pooles  Island** 

Poplar  Island  group** 

Ragged  Island  group** 


15    Kent 2,304 

None    Cecil 159 

25    Anne  Arundel 811 

None    Talbot 42 

None    Dorchester 146 

2  Montgomery 333 

3  Frederick 485 

1    Dorchester 143 

None    Somerset 28 

2 do 754 

10    Anne  Arundel 22,542 

None    Dorchester 736 

1     Montgomery 240 

5    Dorchester 4,471 

20 do 1,686 

1  Worcester 642 

None    Dorchester 29 

20    St.  Marys 238 

None    Dorchester 446 

2  Harford 173 

1  Talbot 200 

2  Dorchester. 106 


Reedy  Island  group* 

Roberts  Island  group* 

Seiden  Island  group » 

Smith  Island  group' 

Shelldrake  Island* 

Shepherds  Island  group  • 

Sherwin  Island  group  * 

South  Hammocks  Island 
group.* 

South  Marsh  Island  group' 

Spesutie  Island  group** 

Spring  Island  group* 

St.  Catherine  Island  group**... 

St.  George  Island** 

Sugarloaf  Island*. 

Taylors  Island  group** 

Tilghman  Island  group** 

Tizzard  Island  group' 

Upper  Hooper  Island** 

Watkins  Island  group* 

Wroten  Island** 

Wye  Island** 


None  Worcester. . . 

8    Harford 

1  Montgomery. 

4    Somerset 

None  Worcester... 

None  Washington.. 

None  Montgomery. 

None  Worcester... 


None 

20 

None 

5 

40 

None 

10 

18 

None 

40 

None 

3 

8 


Somerset 

Harford 

Dorchester 

St.  Marys 

do 

Dorchester 

do 

Talbot 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Montgomery.. 
Dorchester.... 
(2ueen  Anne.. 


35 
99 

464 
9,906 

344 
16 

260 

162 

2.884 

1.526 

53 

69 

510 

224 

8,094 

1,488 

150 

1,044 

779 

503 

2,112 


Potomac  River. 
Chester  River. 
Choptank  River. 
Tangier  Sound. 
Assawoman  Bay. 
Choptank  River. 
DunonKk  Island. 

Creek. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
Susquehanna  River. 
Magothy  River. 
Broad  Creek. 
Blackwater  River. 
Potomac  River. 

Do. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
Annemessex  River. 
Manokin  River, 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Do. 
Potomac  River. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Do. 
Chincoteague  Bay. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Eastern  Bay. 
Little  Choptank 

River. 
Assawoman  Bay. 
Susquehanna  River. 
Potomac  River. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
Chincoteague  Bay. 
Potomac  River. 

Do. 
Assawoman  Bay. 

Tangier  Sound. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Do. 
Potomac  River. 
St  Marys  River. 
Blackwater  River. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Do. 
Johnson  Bay. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
Potomac  River. 
Honga  River. 
Wye  Narrows. 


Subtotal  (55) 75,324 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Big  Ram  Island  group*... 


Brant  Island  group** 
Calf  Island  group >»>. 
Cape  Ann  Island**.. 


3    Bristol. 


Chappaquiddick  Island' 

Elizabeth  Island  group**... 

Hog  Island  group'* 

Hopkins  Island  group* 

Jules  Island  group*... 

Kidds  Island* 

Kimball  Island' 

Lieutenant  Island  group*... 

Long  Island  group  ** 

Marblehead  Neck  Island 

group.** 

Martha's  Vineyard' 

Muskeget  Island' 

Nantucket  Island' 

Narrows  Island  group** 

Noman's  Land  Island' 

Pearce  Island  group* 

Peddocks  Island** 

Pine  Island  group"* I... 

Plum  Island** 

Quincy  Bay  Island  group**.. 

Rawson  Island  group* 

Roger  Island  group* 

Sanford  Flat  fsland  group*.. 

Strong  Island  group* 

Thacher  Island  group  *• 

Thompson  Island  group'*.. 

Tuckernuck  Island' 

Weepocket  Island  group**... 

West  Island** 

Weymouth-Hingham  Island 

group.** 

Winter  Island  • 

Woodbridge  Island  group*... 


5 
10 
50 

10 

25 

15 

None 

None 

None 

None 

5 

None 

35 

15 

None 

3 

20 

None 

5 

15 

None 

25 

40 

30 

None 

3 

5 

None 

None 

None 

None 

20 

5 


238 

Plymouth 16 

Suffolk 92 

Essex 11,730 


Dukes 

....do 

Essex 

Barnstable.. 

do 

Franklin 

Essex. 


3,570 

8,268 

723 

575 

283 

18 

20 


Barnstable 276 

Bristol 45 

Essex 285 

Dukes 63,000 

Nantucket 300 

do 30,391 

Suffolk 113 

Dukes 628 

Essex 231 

Plymouth 170 

Worcester 121 

Essex 3.305 

Suffolk 305 

Franklin 210 

Essex 418 

Bristol 120 

Barnstable 508 

Essex 112 

Suffolk 231 

Nantucket 1,000 

Dukes 11 

Bristol 560 

Norfolk 124 


Westport  River- 
East  Branch. 

Buzzards  Bay. 

Massachusetts  Bay 

Atlantic  Ocean — 
Ipswich  Bay. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Buzzards  Bay. 

Essex  Bay. 

Nauset  Bay. 

Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Connecticut  River. 

Merrimack  River. 

Wellfleet  Harbor. 

Buzzards  Bay. 

Massachusetts  Bay. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 
Massachusetts  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Annisquam  River. 
Hull  Bay. 

Sudbury  Reservoir. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Boston  Harbor. 
Connecticut  River. 
Plum  Island  River. 
Westport  River. 
Pleasant  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Dorchester  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Buzzards  Bay. 

Do. 
Hull  Bay. 


None    Essex.. 
None do. 


50    Massachusetts  Bay. 
274    Plum  IsUnd  River. 


Subtotal  (35) 127,693 
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NAMED  ISLANDS  WITH  STATE.  REGIONAL.  OR  NATIONAL  RECREATION  POTENTIAL  UNAVAILABLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  ^Continued 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped  >    County 


Acreage  >    Body  of  water 


MICHIGAN 

Andrews  Island  «>> 5 

Apple  Island  « None 

Arnold  Island  «> None 

Ashman  Island  <■> None 

Au  Train  Island  «'• None 

Bald  Island'" 1 

Beaver  Island  <o to 

Beavertall  Point  Island «" 1 

Bellevue  Island*''... None 

Big  La  Salle  Island*" 1 

Big  St.  Martin  Island  ••> None 

Big  Trout  Island  «"> None 

Birch  Island*" Nona 

Bois  Blanc  Island*" 1 

Boot  Island*" 5 

Boulanger  Island*".. 4 

Brownlsland* None 

Burntisland*" 5 

Butterfield  Island*"". 1 

Cass  Island*" 1 

Cedar  Island*" None 

Celeron  Island* 5 

Charity  Island*" None 

Cherry  Island*" None 

Claw  Island*" None 

Corvell  Island*" 50 

Crooked  Island*" 1-25 

Duck  Island*" i 

Duck  Island") 1 

Espanore  Island  *" 5 

Flat  Island* 1 

Fox  Island  »...- None 

Garden  Island  '» None 

Garden  Island  *" None 

Gitche  Manato  I  stand  • None 

Government  Island  *" None 

Grand  Island  • None 

Grand  Island*" 1-25 

Grape  Island  *" 2 

Gravel  Island*" _ None 

Green  Island* None 

Gull  Island" None 

Gull  Island  *"._ None 

Gull  Island*" None 

HartMr  Island*" None 

Harris  Island  *"._ None 

Hart  Island*" None 

Hill  Island'" 30 

Hog  Island  >• None 

Island  No.  8«" 25 

Island  No.  12* None 

James  Island*" lo 

La  Pointe  Island  *".._ 5 

Lighthouse  Island  «•> None 

Lime  Island  '"    5 

Little  Charity  Island*"  ...  None 

Little  Gull  Island*" None 

Little  La  Salle  Island  *"._ 1 

Little  Lime  Island None 

Little  Presque  Island  <•! None 

Little  St.  Martin  Island  •" None 

Little  Summer  Island  *" None 

Long  Island  * i 

Long  Island*" 1 

Long  Island*" None 

Long  Island*" 3 

Love  Island*" None 

Mackinac  I  sland  *". 15 

Macomb  Island  *" 1 

Manitou  liland  *" I  10 

Maple  Island  *" 1 

Marion  Island*" 1 

Marquette  Island  •" None 

Meade  Island  *" 5 

Middle  Island  *" None 

Neebish  Island  •" 20 

North  Fox  Island '• 5 

North  Island*" 10 

North  Manitou  Island '• 5 

Odiem  Island  • None 

Patridge  Island*" None 

Peck  Island  <" i 

Pipe  Island 'i- lo 

Rains  Island  *" '  5 

Ramsey  Island  *" None 

Rock/ Island* None 

Rogg  Island*".. None 

Round  Island*" None 

Rover  Island*" None 

Rutland  Island*" None 

Saltonstall  Island*" None 

Shelter  Island*" None 

Snake  Island*" None 

South  Fox  Island" 5 

South  Island  * None 

South  Manitou  Island  ■< 5 

Squaw  Island '° i 

St.  Helena  Island «" None 

St.  Martin  Island*" 1 


Chippewa 

Oakland 

Chippewa 

do 

Al^er 

Chippewa 

Charlevoix 

Mackinac 

Chippewa 

Mackinac 

do 

Chippewa 

Mackinac 

do....... 

do. 

Chippewa 

Presque  Isle 

Chippewa 

....do 

do 

do 

Wayne.. 

Arenac 

Wayne 

Chippewa.. 

Mackinac 

Alpena 

Chippewa 

do 

do 

Marquette 

Grand  Traverse... 

Charlevoix 

Chippewa 

Marquette 

Mackinac 

Preque  Isle. 


14 
38 

30 
62 

105 

75 

35.465 

41 

30 

1,012 

951 

94 

21 

21.352 

123 
46 
55 

411 
32 
74 
64 

120 

280 
30 
10 
82 
47 
10 

200 

120 
IS 
12 
4,372 
40 
10 

215 

273 


Al^er 12,905 

Chippewa 80 

do 20 

Saginaw 35 

Charlevoix 240 

Chippeqa 16 

Delta 13 

Chippewa 694 

do 11 

do 20 

Mackinac 235 

Charlevoix 2,071 

Mackinac 132 

Ionia 15 

Chippewa 26 

do 23 

Marquette 40 

Chippewa 900 

Arenac 17 

Delta 10 

Mackinac 400 

Chippewa 16 

Marquette 14 

Mackinac 472 

Delta 506 

Grand  Traverse 24 

Mackinac 70 

Chippewa 17 

do 40 

do 20 

Mackinac 2,321 

Chippewa 240 

Keweenaw.. 1,013 

Chippewa 123 

Grand  Traverse...  600 

Mackinac... 4,000 

Chippewa 160 

Alpena 2S5 

Chippewa 12,981 

Leelanau. 777 

Huron 88 

Leelanau 14,100 

Monroe 40 

Marquette 85 

Chippewa 40 

do 13 

do 300 

Marquette 26 

Delta 10 

Chippewa 29 

Mackinac 392 

do 16 

Chippewa 73 

do 19 

do... 70 

Delta 10 

Leelanau.. 3.382 

Giand  Traverse 12 

Leelanau 4,940 

Charlevoix. 69 

Mackinac 241 

Oelto 1,332 


Potagannissing  Bay. 
Orchard  Lake. 
Lake  Huron. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Superior. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Lake  Huron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Huron. 

Do. 

Do. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Grand  Lake. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 

Do! 

Do. 
Detroit  River. 
Lake  Huron. 
Detroit  River. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Huron. 

Do. 
Whitney  Bay. 
Lake  George. 
Lake  Huron. 
Lake  Michigamme. 
Long  Lake. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Lake  Huron. 
Lake  Michigamme. 
Lake  Huron 
Grand  Lake. 
Lake  Superior 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Huron. 
Saginaw  River. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 

Do. 
Munuscong  Lake. 
Lake  Huron. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Lake  Huron. 
Grand  River. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 

Lake  Superior. 

Munuscong  Lake. 

Lake  Huron. 

Lake  Michigan. 

Lake  Huron. 

Munuscong  Lake. 

Lake  Superior. 

Lake  Huron. 

Lake  Michigan. 

Long  Lake. 

Lake  Huron. 

Potagannissing  Bay. 

Lake  Huron. 

Munuscong  Lake. 

Lake  Huron. 

Potagannissing  Bay. 

Lake  Superior. 

Potagannissing  Bay. 

Grand  Traverse  Bay. 

Lake  Huron. 
Do. 
Do 
Lake  Nicolet. 
Laka  Michigan. 
Saginaw  Bay. 
Lake  Michigan. 
North  Maumee  Bay. 
Lake  Superior. 
Patogannissing  Bay. 

Do. 
Munuscong  Lake. 
Lake  Michigamme. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Huron. 

Do. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 

Do. 
Lake  Huron. 
Big  Bay  De  Noc. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Long  Lake. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped >    County 


Acraage  >    Body  of  water 


MICHIGAN -Continued 
^ 

Stony  Island*" 

Stricklands  Point  Island  *>>   . 

Strongs  Island*" 

Sturgeon  Bar  Island  *. 

SL  Vitals  Island*" 

Sugar  Island  * 

Sugar  Island  *" 

Sugar  Island*". , 

Summer  Island*" 

Sweets  Point  Island*" '.[ 

Thunder  Bay  Island*" 

Traverse  Island  *" 
Trout  Island  ». 

Whiskey  Island  >• 

Wilson  Island'*  . 
Williams  Island*".. 
Wood  Island'"..     . 

Subtotal  (116) 

Minnesota' 


Alepo* 

Baylis  Island  • 

Bear  Island  * 

Beaver  Island* '[ 

Blueberry  Island* ".T 

Brownell  Island »  .. 

Burntisland* 

Coleman  Island  * . 

Comet  Island  • 

Cramer  Island  •  . 

Dollar  Island*.. 

Drurif  Island  • 

Hall  Island  * ".' 

Honeymoon  Island  •". 

latch  Island*"... 

Indian  Island  • 

Knotts  Island » 

Last  Girl  Island**. 

Lock  Island  ' 

Long  Island  > . 

Lower  Grey  Cloud  Island  i^' 

Matson  Island  • 

Oliver  Island  South  •  .'. 

Oliver  Island  North  • 

Pine  Island  * 

Bear  Island  * '/."] 

Beaver  Island  * 

Big  Island  •  .. 

Big  Star  Island* 

Eimwood  Island  *  . 

Fort  St.  Charles '.'. 

Island  group.* 

Garden  Island  • 

Gary  Island  • 

Goat  Island* 

Grand  Portage  Island  •  . 

Half  Dog  Island* 

Indian  Grave  Island  '. 

Loon  Island  • 

Mile  Island  • '...'.'.'..'. 

Minnesota  Island  *.... 

Oak  Island* 

Pelican  Island  *.. 

Pike  Island* 

Pipe  Island  * 

Seven  Island  * 

Susie  Island  group*. 

Pine  Island  • 

Ripple  Island  * 

Sioux  Pine  Island  * ...'. 

Snellman  Island  * 

Spider  Island  *.. 

Sumpter  Island  * 

Three  Island  * 

Upper  Grey  Cloud  Island  •"..' 


None 

30 

None 

None 

None 

None 

30 

None 

1 

10 

1 

None 

1 

1 

1 

None 

None 


1 
1 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
2 
1 
None 
None 
None 
None 
10 
None 
1 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
1-25 
None 
1-25 
None 
1-25 

1-25 
1-25 
26-50 
None 
1-25 
1-25 
1-25 
1-25 
None 
1-25 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Nona  . 
Non«  . 


Huron 

Chippewa.. 
Mackinac.. 

Wayne 

Delta 

Wayne.... 
Chippewa.. 
Alpena... 

Delta 

Chippewa.. 

Alpena 

Houghton.. 
Charlevoix. 

do.  .. 

Chippewa.. 

Alger 

do... 


St.  Louis. 

do.  . 

-do... 


Sterns. 

St.  Louis. 

-...do.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


do... 

do... 

Wabasha. 
SL  Louis. 

do... 

Winona... 
St.  Louis, 
do... 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Washington 

St.  Louis 

do 

do 

do 

Cass 

Lake 

Koochichin 

Beltrami 

Itasca 

Lake  of  the  Woods. 


387 
30 
90 
ID 
20 
40 
31,056 

173 
2,130 

100 

218 
91 
80 
96 

159 
33 

170 
167, 653 


IS 
75 
150 
225 
IS 
10 
40 

3,200 
40 
20 
15 
64 
75 
55 
60 
25 
55 
40 
12 
35 

1,358 
20 
40 
35 
15 

1,022 

10 

178 

1,155 

37 

471 


1 
None 
None 
None 


do 

Lake 

Hubbard 

Cook 

Lake 

do 

Murray 

Uke 

Cass 

Uke  of  the  Woods. 

Cass 

Ramsey. 

Cass 

Pine 

Cook 

St.  Louis 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Washington 


690 
12 
65 
SO 
15 
15 
44 
65 

252 
1,626 

166 

238 
12 
20 

360 

2,500 

20 

600 
45 
12 
10 
75 
1,047 


Saginaw  Bay. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Huron. 
Detroit  River. 
Big  Bay  De  Noc. 
Detroit  River. 
Lake  Nicolet. 
Lake  Huron. 
Lake  Michigan. 
Munuscong  Lake. 
Lake  Huron. 
Keweenaw  Bay. 
Lake  Michigan. 

Do. 
Potagannissing  Bay. 
Lake  Superior. 

Do. 


Lake  Vermillion 
Crane  Lake 
Bear  Island  Lake 
Mississippi  River 
Burntside  Lake 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lake  Vermillion 
Trout  Lake 
Burntside  Lake 
Mississippi  River 
Burntside  Lake 

Do. 
Mississippi  River 
Crane  Lake 
Vermillion  Lake 
Burntside  lake 

Do. 

Do. 
Mississippi  River. 
Lake  Vermillion. 
Burntside  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 
Leech  Lake. 
Lake  Superior. 
Nett  Lake. 
Cass  Lake. 
Island  Lake. 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Do. 
Basswood  Lake. 
Lake  Belle  Taine. 
Lake  Superior. 
Basswood  Lake. ' 

Do. 
Lake  Shetek. 
Fall  Lake. 
Leech  Lake. 
Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Leech  Lake. 
Mississippi  River. 
Leech  Lake. 
St  Croix  River. 
Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Vermillion. 
Burntside  Lake. 
Trout  Lake. 
Burntside  Lake. 
Lake  Vermillion. 
Burntside  Lake. 
Iron  Lake. 
Mississippi  River. 


Subtotal  (54) 18,506 


MISSISSIPPI 


Cat  Island* 

Deer  Island* 

Horn  Island* 

Petit  Bois  Island*. 
Round  Island*... 
Ship  Island* 


None 

Harrison 

1-25 

do 

1-25 

Jackson 

1-25 

do 

None 

do 

26-50 

Harrison 

2, 400  Mississippi  Sound. 

530  Do. 

3,690  Do. 

1.470  Do. 

80  Do. 

1,250  Do. 


Subtotal  (6).... 
MISSOURI 


9,420 


Cora  Island* 

Cuivre  Island '.. 
Dresser  Island*. 
Fabius  Island*.. 

Fox  Island* 

Howell  Island  •.. 
Orton  Island*... 


None    SL  Charles 


1 

None 
None 
None 

Lincoln 

SL  Charles 

Marion 

Cole 

None 
None 

St  Charles 

Marion 

1, 330  Missouri  River. 

1, 355  Mississippi  River. 

788  Do. 

305  Do. 

150  Missouri  River. 
2, 511  Do. 

85  Mississippi  River. 
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Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped >    County 


MISSOURI— Continued 


Stillman  Island  *. 
Turkey  Island  *.. 


None    Marian.. 
None    Lincoln. 


Acreage  >    Body  of  water 


120    Mississippi  River. 
128  Do. 


SubtoUl  (9).... 

MONTANA 


Bird  Island  » 

Bull  Island* 

Cedar  Island  ' 

Cemetery  Island"... 


None    Lake 

None do 

None do 

None    Lewis  and  Clark. 


Council  Island  » 

Cow  Island  group  * 

Cromwell  Island  • 

Hole-in-the-Wall  Island  group  *. 
Holmes  Council  Island  group  *. . 

Iron  City  Island  group  • 

Little  Bull  Island  group* 

Melita  Island* 

Norris  Island  group* 

Pablo  Island  group  • 

Shelter  Island  ». 

Sturgeon  Island  group* 

Wild  Horse  Island* 

Wolf  Island*... 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Nune 
Nohe 
None 
None 
None 
None 
1-25 
None 


Fergus... 

do... 

Lake 

Chouteau. 
Fergus. . . 

do... 

Lake 

do. 


Chouteau. 

do... 

Lake 

Blaine 

Lake 

Chouteau. 


Subtotal  (18) 

NEBRASKA 
Platte  River  Island  group  *. 


6,772 


30 

110 
25 
20 

20 

110 

360 

10 

15 

IS 

35 

70 

105 

10 

25 

50 

2,500 

10 

3,520 


Flathead  Lake. 

Do. 

Do. 
Canyon     Ferry     Im- 
poundment. 
Missouri  River. 

Do. 
Flathead  Lake. 
Missouri  River. 
Missouri  River. 

Do. 
Flathead  Lake. 

Do. 
Missouri  River. 

Do. 
Flathead  Lake. 
Missouri  River. 
Flathead  Lake. 
Missouri  River. 


1    Colfax,  Dodge, 
Butler,  Cass, 
Douglass, 
Saunders, 
Sarpy. 


5, 170    Platte  River. 


Subtotal  (1). 

NEVADA  (None) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Barndoor  Island  group  * 

Beach  Island  group* 

Bear  Island » 

Bear  Island  group* 

Big  Island  *. 

Big  Island  • ;*... 

Big  Island  group  • 

Black  Cat  Island  group  *.. 

Black  Island* 

Browns  Island  group* 

Burnap's  Island  » 

Chapman  Island  group  • 

Chase  Island  • 

Dunshee  Island  ' 

Evans  Island  • 

Gleason  Island  • 

Governors  Island  group*... 
Governors  Island  *..  . 

Hart  Island  ». 

Hinman  Island  group  * 

Howard  Island  group* 

Hubbard  group  • 

Isles  of  Shoals  group  1 

Jarvis  Island  » 

Johnston  Island  » 

Jose  Island  group  *.  ... 

Kelly  Island* 

Ledge  Island*... 

Log  Cabin  Island  group  *... 

Long  Island  • 

Loon  Island  • 

Mark  Island  group* 

Mayhew  Island* 

Moat  Island* 

New  Castle  Island  group". 
Rattlesnake  Island  group*.. 

Spring  Island  group* 

Squam  Lake  Island  group*. 

Stebbin  Island* 

Stamp  Act  Island  group*... 

Stevens  Island  group  * 

Stonedam  Island  group*... 

Sumner  Island  group* 

Wentworth  Island*  .  . 
Whortleberry  Island* 


5,170 


10 

10 

None 

10 

None 

10 

None 

30 
20 
|None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

20 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

10 
None 

10 
None 
None 

60 

15 

30 
None 
None 

10 
None 

10 
None  . 
None 

15 


Carroll 

Strafford..... 
Merrimack.. 
Belknap... 

Carroll 

do 

Coos 

Belknap.. 

Carroll 

Rockingham. 

Sullivan 

Belknap 

Sullivan 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Rockingham. 

Belknap 

Sullivan 

Coos 

Grafton 

Sullivan 

Rockingham. 

Sullivan 

Grafton 

Carroll 

Belknap 

Sullivan 

Rockingham. 

Carroll 

do 

Belknap 

Grafton 

Rockingham. 

do 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Grafton 

Cheshire 

Carroll 

Grafton 

Belknap 

...do 

Coos , 

Carroll 


162 

25 

105 

290 

9 

13 

182 

177 

50 

102 

5 

37 

12 

10 

30 

10 

272 

500 

26 

13 

80 

32 

131 

12 

8 

15 

23 

3 

15 

1,170 

6 

642 

40 

IS 

570 

523 

49 

755 

30 

131 

14 

146 

53 

10 

957 


Subtotal  (46) 7,475 


,     NEW  JERSEY 

Artificial  Island  group*. 
Bonnet  Island  group**.. 

Bngantine  Island' 

Bulls  Island* 

Chester  Island* 

Clam  Island  group* 

Conklin  Island  group*.. 
Devils  Island  group  >. 


None 
5 
60 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 


Salem 

Ocean 

Atlantic... 
Hunterdon. 
Gloucester. 

Ocean 

...do.... 
Cape  May.. 


3,200 
S20 

2,450 

80 

140 

446 

1,866 

1,351 


Lake  Winnipesaukee 
Bow  Lake. 
Suncook  River. 
Lake  Winnipesaukee 
Silver  Lake. 
Lovell  Lake. 
Umbagog  Lake. 
Lake  Winnipesaukee 
Moultonboro  Bay. 
Massabesic  Lake. 
Connecticut  River. 
Lake  Waukewan. 
Connecticut  River. 

Do. 
Androscoggin  River. 
Connecticut  River. 
Island  Pond. 
Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
Connecticut  River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Altantic  Ocean. 
Connecticut  River. 

Do. 
Moultonboro  Bay. 
Pemigewasset  Lake. 
Connecticut  River. 
Pawtiickaway  Pond. 
Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
Leavitt  Bay. 
Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
Newfound  Lake. 
Lamprey  River. 
Portsmouth  Harbor. 
I  ake  Winnipesaukee. 
Green's  Basin  Lake. 
Squam  Lake. 
Connecticut  River. 
Lake  Wentworth. 
Connecticut  River. 
Meredith  Bay 
Pemigewasset  River. 
Androscoggin  River. 
Lake  Winnipesaukee. 


Delaware  River. 
Manahawkin  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Delaware  River. 

Do. 
Barnegat  Bay. 

Do. 
Ludlam  Bay. 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped >    County 


Acreage  >    Body  of  water 


NEW  JERSEY-Continued 

Devils  Wedge  Island  group  *.. 
Dildine  Island  group  >.. 

Eagle  Island* 

Ellis  Island* 


Fortescue  Neck  Island  group  * 

Fowler  I  sland  group  • 

Glassy  Sound  Island  group' 

Great  Island  group' "" 

Gull  Island  group  ' ' 

Gull  Island  group' 

Gunning  Island  group*.. .!I!^! 

Ham  Island  group* 

Herring  Island* '..'.'.'.'.'. 

Hickory  Island  group*" " 

Hog  Island  group' "" 

Mashipacong  Island  group  '...I 

Monds  Island* 

Money  Island  group* ^[^ 

Mormandie  Island  group '..l' 

Ocean  City  Island' ".' 

Osborn  Island* '_ 

Pine  Island  Meadow  group*.'' 

Pine  Island  group* ".. 

Raccoon  Creek  group* I 

Rainbow  Island  group* ' 

Rotary  Island* .'"." 

Sedge  Island  group* 'J. 

Seven  Island  group* 

Story  Island  group  ' 

Thorofare  Island  group'. 

locks  Island  group  • 

Treasure  Island  group* 

Upper  Island  group' 

Weak  Fish  Island  group* 

Wildwood  Island  group' " 


5 

5 

None 

100 

10 
None 
None 
5 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

20 

60 

None 

None 

None 

None 

S 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

5 

5 

80 


Cape  May 

Warren 

Hunterdon... 
Hudson 


712 

104 

18 

24 


Cumberland 6,945 

■    -do 33 

Cape  May 1,890 

Atlantic 3  OSO 

Cape  May 3,540 

--■--do 760 

Monmouth 166 

Ocean 248 

do 40 

Salem 600 

Atlantic 160 

Sussex 514 

Gloucester ISO 

Salem 412 

Monmouth 158 

Cape  May 3,450 

Monmouth 8 

Salem g4o 

do 5,156 

Gloucester 145 

Cape  May 1,270 

Mercer 29 

Ocean 404 

-do 1,882 

do 988 

Cape  May 848 

Warren 50 

Hunterdon 68 

Cape  May 3,897 

Atlantic 5,262 

Cape  May 4,118 


Turtle  Gut  Bay. 
Delaware  River. 

Do. 
Upper  New  York 

Bay. 
Delaware  Bay. 
Maurice  River. 
Richardson  Sound. 
Egg  Harbor. 
Jenkins  Sound. 
Townsend  Sound. 
Shrewsbury  River. 
Little  Egg  Harbor. 
Metedeconk  River. 
Salem  River. 
Mullica  River. 
Delaware  River. 

Do. 

Do. 
Navesink  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Manasquan  River. 
Salem  River. 
Delaware  Bay. 
Raccoon  Creek. 
Great  Egg  Harbor. 
Delaware  River. 
Barnegat  Bay. 
Great  Bay 
Little  Egg  Harbor. 
Jarvis  Sound. 
Delaware  River. 

Do. 
Stites  Sound. 
Reeds  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


Subtotal  (43).. 57,972 

NEW  MEXICO  (None)  ""^^^^^^ 


NEW  YORK 

Barnhart  Island  group "... 

Beacon  Island  group* 

Big  Island  group  *.. 

Big  Island  group  » 

Big  Island  group  * 

Bonsted  Island  group  * 

Bowman  Island  group* 

Campbell  Island  group*... 

Cedar  Island  group  * 

Cherry  Is  and  * 

Croi!  Island  group  * 

Delano  Island  group  • 

Dunham  Island  group  * 

East  Bar  Island  group  *"... 

Esopus  Island  * 

Fire   sland  • 

Fishers  Island  group** 

Fox  Island  group'" 

Galop  Is'and  group  

Gardiners  'sland  group* 

Glosky  sland* 

Governors  Island* 

Grand  Island  *. 

Great  Island* 

Green  Island  group* 

Green  Island  • 

Griffin  Island* 

Grindstone  Island  group*.. 

Gumaer  Island*. 

Ken  Island  group* 

Hiawatha  Island* 

Hoopers  Valley  Island  * 

Long  Sault  Island  group  *... 

Magdelan  Island  group* 

Mafoiiey  Island  *.. ._ 

Maple  Bend  Island  group  >.. 

Middleground  Flatslsland 
group  * 

Moose  Island  group* 

Newark  Island  group* 

Ogden  Island  * 

Peebles  Island  group* 

Pepper  Island  group  *. 

Pollepel  Island  group* 

Poors  Island  group  * 

Quack  Island  group  ' 

Rattlesnake  Island  group*.. 

Robins  Island  * 

Rogers  Island  * 

Schuyler  Island  • 

Sedge  Island  group  * 

Simmons  Island  group  * 

Sols  Island  group  » 

Squaw  Island  group  * 

Stockport  Island  group  * 

Stoney  Island  group'" 

Thompson  Island  * 

Valcour  Island  group  * 


None 

None 

None 

10 

10 

30 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10 

30 

None 

None 

5 

None 

None 

SS 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

10 

10 

None 

None 

5 
None 

5 
None 
None 
None 

5 
None 
None 
None 
20 
None 
15 
None 
None 
None 


St  Lawrence 1,820 

Fulton. go 

Oswego 75 

Onondaga 502 

Hamilton 114 

Oswego 25 

St.  Lawrence 27 

Rensselaer 43 

St  Lawrence 120 

Orange 11 

St  Lawrence 785 

Jefferson 98 

Oswego 50 

Suffolk 70 

Dutchess 10 

Suffolk 6,700 

do 2,730 

Jefferson 1,372 

St.  Lawrence 515 

Suffolk 3,307 

Onondaga 100 

New  York 180 

Niagara 18,310 

Westchester..  323 

Franklin 157 

Saratoga 23 

do 70 

Jefferson 5,451 

Ulser. 25 

Westchester 29 

Tioga 125 

--.-do 20 

St  Lawrence 898 

Dutchess 194 

Onondaga.  ..V-  22 

Washington..  \  151 

Greene jT....  175 


Essex. 
Wayne 
St.  Uw 
Renssefeer. 
Montgomery 

Dutchess 

Jefferson 

Rensselaer... 

Greene 

Suffolk 

Columbia 

Essex 

Suffolk 

Albany 

St  Lawrence 

Erie 

Greene 

Jefferson 

Saratoga 

Clinton 


760 

204 

459 

155 

92 

20 

86 

143 

115 

442 

175 

168 

111 

76 

187 

157 

210 

1,422 

SO 

1,024 


St.  Lawrence  River. 
Sacandaga  Reservoir. 
Oswego  River. 
Seneca  River. 
Raque  te  Lake. 
Oswego  River. 
Black  Lake. 
Hudson  River 
Chippewa  Bay. 
Delaware  River. 
St.  Lawrence  River. 
Black  River 
Oneida  Lake. 
Nissequoque  River. 
Hudson  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Great  Peconic  Bay 
Lake  Ontario. 
SI.  Lawrence  River. 
Block  Island  Sound. 
Oneida  Rver. 
Upper  New  York  Bay. 
Niagara  River. 
Kensico  Reservoir. 
Upper  Saranac  Lake. 
Hudson  River 

Do. 
St.  Lawrence  River. 
Rondont  Creek. 
Mamaroneck  Harbor. 
Susquehanna  River. 

Do. 
St.  Lawrence  River. 
Hudson  River. 
Seneca  River. 
Lake  Champlain 
Hudson  River. 

Lake  Placid. 
Sodus  Bay. 
St.  Lawrence  River. 
Hudson  River. 
Mohawk  River. 
Hudson  River. 
Black  River. 
Hudson  River. 

Do. 
Great  Peconic  Bay. 
Hudson  River. 
Lake  Champlain. 
Shiimecock  Bay. 
Hudson  River. 
Raquette  River. 
Niagara  River. 
Hudson  River. 
Lake  Ontario. 
Hudson  River. 
Lake  Champlali 
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Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped >    County 


Aereace  *    Body  of  water 


NEWyORK-Contlnued 

Waiteilsland.' 

Wellesley.lsland  group* 


None    Onondaga. 
S    Jefferson.. 


14    Oswego  River. 
8, 07S    St.  Lawrence  River. 


Wil$on:Hill  Island  group  •.. 

Subtotal  (60) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Battery  Islands 

Bogue  Banks  Island  >.. 
Marshy  Island  group  >. 
Smith  Island  group*... 
Striking  Island  > 


None    St  Lawrence. 


1,051 
59,903 


1-25    Brunswick... 

None    Carteret 

None    Currituck 

None    Brunswiclu.. 
None do 


Subtotal  (5) 

NORTH  DAKOTA  (None) 
OHIO 


Johnson  Island  •>> 

Kelleys  Island  <>> 

Middle  Bass  Island  <». 

Mouse  Island*'' 

North  Bass  Island »».. 
Rattlesnake  Island  <•>.. 
South  Bass  Island  <i>.. 

Squaw  Island  «*> 

Starve  Island"' 

Turtle  Island" 


Do. 


Long  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dutchman  Creek, 


5    OtUwa... 

10    Erie 

20  OtUwi... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do-... 
..do.... 
None    Sandusky. 

None    Ottawa 

None   Sandusky. 


10 
10 
20 
20 


300 

Lake  Erie* 

2.888 

Do. 

750 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

705 

Do. 

65 

Do. 

1,568 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

Subtotal  (10) 

OKUHOMA  (None) 
OREGON 


Bolon  Island  » 

Booth  Island  group  • 

Cascade  Locks  Island  * 

Cathlament  Bay  Island  group  •. 

Goose  Island* 

Government  Island  group  * 

Grassy  Island* 

Green  Island  group* 

Johnson  Island  group* 

Karlson  Island  group* 

Lava  Island' 

Marsh  Island  group*.. 

Miller  Sands  Island  group  * 

Minaker  Island  group*.. 

Mott  Island  group* 

Myrtle  Island* 

Pearcy  Island* 

Quinin  Island  group* 

Russian  Island  group* 

Sauvie  Island  group  * 

Seal  Island  group*.. 

Svenson  Island  group* 

Tronson  island  group* 

Woody  Island* 


6,290 


Douglas 

Lane 

Hood  River. 

Clatsop 

.do. 


Multnomah. 

Clabop 

.do. 


Malheur... 
Clatsop... 
Deschutes. 

Clatsop 

do. 


do 

do 

Douglas 

Multnomah. 

Clatsop 

do 

Columbia 

Clatsop 

do 

do 

do 


200 

Umpqua  Riveri 

120 

Siltcoos  Lake. 

20 

Columbia  River. 

650 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

2,268 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

255 

Do. 

540 

Snake  River. 

1,155 

Columbia  River. 

10 

Deschutes  River. 

1,915 

Columbia  River. 

235 

Do. 

265 

Do. 

1,000 

Do. 

28 

Umpqua  River. 

1,940 

Columbia  River. 

365 

Do. 

825 

Do. 

26,720 

Do. 

342 

Do. 

465 

Do. 

135 

Do. 

220 

Do. 

Subtotal  (24) 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Ackerman  Island"*. 


Norw   Crawford. 


Bell  Island* 

Blood  Island  group  *.. 
Clark  Island  group  >>•. 


Grafts  Island  group  *... 
Dodd  Island  group  *... 
Duncan  Island  group  *. 

Georgetown  Island  • 

Gould  Island* 


None 

None 

5 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Juniata 

Northunberland. 
Crawford 


Dauphin.. 
Bradford.. 
Lancaster. 

Beaver 

Luzerne... 


Great  Island  • 

Harris  Island  group  • 

Hawns  Bridge  Island  * 

Hendrick  Island  • 

Hoge  Island  group* 

Keifer  Island  » 

Lagrange  Island  * 

Little  Island  group  * 

McClokey  Island 


5    Clinton. 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Bradford 

Huntingdon 

Bucks 

Venango 

Northampton... 

Wyoming 

Luzerne 

Clinton 


Mead  Island  group  • 

Montgomery  Island  group  • 

Mowey  Island  group* 

Nicholson  Island  group  * 

Phillis  Island  • 

Prahis  Island  group* 

Richard  Island  * 

Ross  Island  ' 

Scovell  Island  • 

Shawnee  Island  group  * 


None  Warren , 

None  Northumberland. 

None  Bucks 

None  Armstrong. 

None  Beaver 

None  Bucks 

None  Luzerne 

None  Armstrong 

None  Luzerne , 

None  Monroe 


39,773 


13 

110 
316 
285 

154 
35 

120 
32 
SO 

250 

74 
65 
40 
40 
30 
14 
32 
30 

169 
77 

325 
17 
40 
39 
75 
24 
65 

415 


Pymatuning 
Reservoir. 

Juniata  River. 

Susquehanna  River. 

Pymatuning 
Reservoir. 

Susquehanna  River. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ohio  River. 

Susquenhanna 
River. 

West  Branch. 

Susquehanna  River. 

Susquehanna  River. 

Juniata  River. 

Delaware  River. 

Allegheny  River. 

Delaware  River. 

Susquehanna  River. 
Do. 

W.  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River. 

Allegheny  River. 

Susquehanna  River. 

Delaware  River. 

Allegheny  River. 

Ohio  River. 

Delaware  River. 

Susquehanna  River. 

Allegheny  River. 

Susquehanna  River. 

Delaware  River. 


Footnotes  appear  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped >    County 


Acreage  *    Body  of  water 


PENNSYLVANA-Continued 


Urey  Island  group  *... 

Weise  Island  » 

Wharf  Island  group  *.. 
Whitherup  Island*... 


None    York 

None    Lancaster 

None    Dauphin 

None    Venango 


49    Susquehanna  River. 


90 
514 


Do. 
Do. 


10    Allegheny  River. 


Subtotal  (32) 3,598 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Bills  Island  group** 

Block  Island' 

Conanicut  Island** 

Dutch  Island** , 

Dyer  Island** 

Goat  Island  '• 

Gooseberry  Island** 

Gould  Island** 

Hog  Island  group** 

Hope  Island** 

Narragansett  Bay  Island 
group  **. 

Page  Island  group  • 

Patience  Island  ** 

Phillips  Island  * 

Prudence  Island** 

Ram  Island** 

Rose  Island**. 

Sandy  Point  Island  • 


Ward  Island  group*. 


None    Washington. 


10 

25 

5 

1 

50 
5 


do. 

Newport 

-...do 

—.do 

....do 

Washington.. 


80    Newport. 


.do. 
.do.. 


10 
5 

30  Washington. 

5  Providence.. 

5    Newport 

None  Washington. 

20    Newport 

None  Washington. 

5    Newport 

None  Washington.. 


37    Quonochontaug  Pond. 
6,504    Atlantic  Ocean. 
6,105    Narragansett  Bay. 
Do. 
Do. 
Newport  Harbor. 
25    Point  Judith  Pond. 
60    Narragansett  Bay. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


75 
30 
35 


182 
75 
36 


Nona 


.do. 


14  Pascoag  Reservoir. 

200  Narragansett  Bay. 

10  Yawgoog  Pond. 

3, 627  Narragansett  Bay. 

35  Point  Judith  Pond. 

17  Narragansett  Bay. 

50  Little  Narragansett 

Bay. 

65  Ninigret  Pond. 


Subtotal  (19) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Bay  Point  Island* 

Bull  Island  n-- 

Capers  Island » 

Capers  Island* 

Cedar  Island  *. 

Oaufuskie  Island* 

Debidue  Island* 

Dewees  Island* 

Edisto  Island  » - 

Fripps  Island ' 

Hunting  Island* 

Kiawah  Island  ' , 

Morgan  Island  * 

Morris  Island  • 

North  Island* , 

Persanti  Island  • 

Raccoon  Island  group  *.. 
Seabrook  Island* 


17,182 


1-25 

26-50 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

1-25 

None 

1-25 

26-50 

26-50 

26-50 

26-50 

None 

None 

None 

None 

26-50 

1-25 


Beaufort 

do 

Charleston.. 

Beaufort 

Georgetown. 

Beaufort 

Georgetown. 
Charleston. 


1,800 

.       3,500 

200 

200 

3,500 

5,882 

8,400 

890 

.do ...'.     34,000 


Beaufort. 

do 

Charleston 

Beaufort 

Charleston 

Georgetown 

Clarendon 

Charleston 

do 


Subtotal  (18) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Gills  Island* 

Kite  Island  ' 

La  Framboise  Island  •„. 


3,000 
3,000 
7,300 
2,000 
1,200 
6,000 
350 
2,500 
1,800 

85,522 


Atlantic  Ocean. 
May  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Story  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Coosaw  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Lake  Marian. 
South  Edisto  River. 
AtlanticIOcean. 


None    Day 

2    Roberts. 
None    Hughes.. 


10    Enemy  Swim  Lake. 
101    Big  Stone  Lake. 
688    LakeSharpe. 


SubtoUI(3) 

TENNESSEE 

Beef  Island  group  *. 

City  Island  * 

Diamond  Island  *. 

Long  Island* 

Loos  Hatche  Bar  Island  *- 

Presidents  Island  • 

Treasure  Island* 

Williams  Island  • 


799 


1-25   Shelby-.. 

51-75 do... 

None  Hardin... 
26-50  Sullivan.. 
None    Shelby... 

26-50 do... 

None do... 

None    Hamilton. 


Subtotal  (8).. 
TEXAS 


Galveston  Island* 

Matagorda  Island  * 

Matagorda  Peninsula  North  *„ 
Matagorda  Peninsual  South  *.. 

Mustang  Island* 

San  Luis  Follets  Island  • 

St.  Joseph  Island  • 


3,500 
2,500 

162 
1,500 

500 
6,500 

400 

459 

15,521 


Mississippi  River. 

Do. 
Tennessee  River. 
Boone  Reservoir. 
Mississippi  River. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tennessee  River. 


51    Galveston 27.500    GulfofMexkX). 


5 
5 
1 

25 

10 

1 


Matogorda 44,800 

do 18,500 

do 15,500 

Nueces 15,300 

Brazoria 5,500 

Aransas 33,000 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Subtotal  (7).... 
UTAH 

Antelope  Island  • 

Subtotal  (1).... 
VERMONT 


Burton  Island  group  *... 

IsleDeMotte* 

Metcalfe  Island  group*.. 
North  Hero  Island* 


160,000 


1-25    Davis 41,425    Great  Salt  Lake. 


None    Grand  Isle. 

20 do.... 

None    Franklin 

7    Grand  Isle.. 


41. 425 


920  Lake  Champlain. 
4,672  Do. 

160  Do. 

8, 192  Do. 
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Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped *    County 


Acreage  >    Body  of  water 


VERMONT-Continued 


Rabbit  Island* 

South  Hero  Island  group  *. 


Subtotal  (6) 

VIRGINIA 

Burwell  Island  • 

Cedar  Island  group  • 

Fisherman's  Island  group  *. 

Fleets  Island  • 

Goodwin  Island  group  • 

Hog  Island* 

Parramore  Island  group  *... 
Wallops  Island* 


2    Rutland... 
35    Grand  Isle. 


15 
19, 877 

33,836 


None    Clarke 

None    Accomack 

None  Northampton.. 

1-25    Lancaster 

None    York 

None  Northampton. 

None    Accomack 

1-25 do 


Subtotal  (8) 

WASHINGTON 


Allan  Island* 

Anderson  Island* 

Blakely  Island* 

Camano  Island  * 

Cypress  Island  * 

Decatur  Island* 

Oriscoll  Island  group  *. 

Eliza  Island* 

Fidalgo  Island* 

fox  Island  *._ 

Guemes  Island* 

Hartstene  Island* 

Herron  Island* 

Indian  Isind* 

Lopez  Island  * 

Lower  Columbia  River 
group  * 

Marrowstone  Island  *.. 

Orcas  Island* 

Patos  Island  group*.-. 

Portage  Island* 

Puget  Island  Group  •— . 

Saddlebag  Island* 

San  Juan  Island*^ 

Satellito  Island* 

Shaw  Island* 

Skagit  Island  group*... 

Squaxin  Island* 

Stuart  Island* 

Sucias  IsInd  group* 

Vashon  Island* 

Waldron  Island* 

Whidbey  Island* 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

15 

30 

15 

10 

None 

5 

None 

None 


10 

10 
None 
None 

10 
None 

20 
None 

10 
None 
None 
None 
None 

30 

5 

None 


Skagit 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Island 

Skagit. 

San  Juan 

Okanogan 

Whatcom 

Skagit 

Pierce 

Skagit 

Mason 

Pierce 

Jefferson 

San  Juan ... 

Wahkiakum, 
Clark,  Ska- 
mania, Cowlitz 

Jefferson. 

San  Juan. 

San  Juan 

Whatcom 

Wahkiakum 

Skagit 

San  Juan 

San  Juan 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Mason 

San  Juan 

San  Juan 

King 

San  Juan 

Island 


Subtotal  (32) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Buckley  Island* 

SubtoUI(l) 

WISCONSIN 


300 

3,176 

4,430 

24, 268 

5,430 

2,250 

360 

130 

27,294 

3.364 

5,430 

12,000 

312 

2,784 

18,560 

4,960 


3,652 

36,480 

220 

925 

3,950 

28 

35,200 

112 

5,120 

4,648 

1,480 

1,848 

712 

151,620 

2,904 

97,284 

451,231 


25    Wood. 


Allen  Island  group*. 
Basswood  Island  *>>-. 

Bear  Island  *>> 

Big  Island*. 

Blackhawk  Island*.. 
Brushwood  Island  >.. 

Cat  Island*'' 

Chambers  Island  *■>.. 
Champaign  Island  *.. 

Coumbe  Island  • 

Detroit  Island*)) 

Devils  Island  ••> 

Feather  Island* 

Goose  Island* 

Hacklin  Island* 

Harris  Island* 

Hermit  Island  *>> 

Hunter  Island* 

Ironwood  Island  *>>.. 
Krolls  Island* 


None 
None 
None 

1 
None 
None 
None 

2 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


Crawford- 
Ashland— 
Ashland.. 
Burnett... 
Juneau... 

Dodge 

Ashfand.. 

Door 

Bayfield.. 

Grant 

Door 

Ashland.. 
Crawford. 
Vernon... 
Crawtord. 
Crawford. 
Ashland.. 
Crawford. 
Ashland.. 
Crawford.. 


180 

1,879 

1,714 

410 

10 

15 
1,291 
2,800 

12 
355 
680 
320 
140 
310 

85 

80 
742 

SO 
662 

18 


Lake  Bomoseen. 
Lake  Champlain. 


160 
5,000 
1,100 
1,100 
200 
5,000 
12,000 
5,000 

29,560 


Shenandoah  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Chesapeake  Bay. 
York  River. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 


Barrows  Bay. 
Puget  Sound. 
Rosario  Strait. 
Puget  Sound. 
Rosario  Strait. 

Do. 
Okanogan  River. 
Bellingham  Bay. 
Rosario  Strait 
Puiet  Sound. 
Bellingham. 
Puget  Sound. 
Case  Inlet. 
Kilisut  Harbor. 
Rosario  Strait. 
Lower  Columbia 
River. 

Admiralty  Inlet 
Rosario  Strait. 
Strait  of  Georgia. 
Bellingham  Bay. 
Columbia  River. 
Padilla  Bay. 
Haro  Strait 

Do. 
San  Juan  Channel. 
Skagit  River. 
Peale  Passage. 
Haro  Strait 
Strait  of  Georgia. 
Puget  Sound. 
Haro  Strait. 
Puget  Sound. 


60    Ohio  River. 


60 


Wisconsin  River. 
Lake  Superior. 

Do. 
St.  Croix  River. 
Wisconsin  River. 
Fox  Lake. 
Lake  Superior. 
Green  Bay. 
Lake  Namakagon. 
Wisconsin  River. 
Green  Bay. 
Lake  Superior. 
Wisconsin  River. 
Mississippi  River. 
Wisconsin  River. 

Do. 
Lake  Superior. 
Mississippi  River. 
Lake  Superior. 
Wisconsin  River. 


Island 


Percent 
devel- 
oped'  County 


Acreage  *    Body  of  water 


WISCONSIN-Continued 

Little  Island* 

Long  Island  *>> 

Madeline  Island*'' 

Manitou  Island*'' 

Michigan  Island  *>> 

Newton  Island* 

North  Twin  Island"- 

Nose  Peak  Island* 

Oak  Island  *>> 

Otter  Island  *>> 

Outer  Island  <>> 

Paines  Island  • 

Patterson  island* 

Plum  Island*'' 

Richmond  Island*. 

Rocky  Island*'' 

Sand  Island  *>> 

Snake  Island  "> 

South  Twin  Island  *>> 

Steamboat  Island* 

Stockton  Island  *i> 

The  Big  Island* 

Trempealeau  Mount  Island*. 

Washington  Island  *<> 

Weniger  Island* 

York  Island*'' 


None 
None 
25 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1 
None 

1 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

4 
None 
None 


Grant 

Ashland 

Ashland.- - 

Ashland 

Ashland.. 

Cravirford 

Ashland 

Marinette 

Ashland 

do 

do 

Bayfield 

Grant 

Door 

Trempealeau 

Ashland 

Bayheld 

Door 

Ashland 

Grant 

Ashland 

Iron 

Trempealeau 

Door 

Crawford 

Bayfield 


Subtotal  (46) 

WYOMING  (none) 

PUERTO  RICO 

Cayo  Caribe  Island  »<> 

Culebra  Island  >'<> 

Mona  Island  "<' 

Vieques  Island  <«> 


44 

134 

15, 176 

1,365 

1,564 

100 

165 

13 

4,971 

1,32 

8,033 

65 

47 

276 

45 

1,112 

2,922 

21 

361 

34 

9,811 

1,994 

66 

15,700 

200 

321 

77,615 


None 11 

1-25  8,886 

None 14,032 

1-25  33,000 


1.    Subtotal  (4) 

VIRGIN  ISUNDS 

Booby  Rock  Island'"* 

Bovoni  Cay  Island  "<• 

Buck  Island'"' 

Buck  Island  i"! 

Capella  island '"' 

Cas  Cay  Island  "<•... 

Cinnamon  Cay  Island  "'i 

Cockroach  Island  group  "<> 

Cocoloba  Cay  Island  "<' 

Congo  Cay  Island  group  "<> 

Dog  Island'"*..  

Duck  Island '"i 

Dutchcap  Cay  Island  >><> 

Flat  Cay  Island  group"' 

French  Cap  Cay  Island"'' 

Grass  Cay  Island'"* 

GreatSt.  James  Island  group>">. 

Green  Cay  Island '"i. 

HansLollik  Island'"* 

Inner  Brass  Island"* 

KalkunCay  Island'"! 

Littlest.  James  Island"'' 

Lovango  Cay  Island"'' 

Mingo  Cay  Island"''... 

Outer  Brass  Island"'' 

Patricia  Cay  Island '"i 

Pelican  Cay  Island  group"''... 

Perkins  Cay  Island'"' 

Saba  Island '"i 

Salt  Cay  Island'"' 

Savana  Island"'' 

Thatch  Cay  Island'"" 

Trank  Cay  Island"'' 

Waterlemon  Cay  "'' 

West  Cay  Island  m 

Whistling  Cay  Island  i"" 


55,929 


None 
None 
None  . 

^one 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

76  100 
1-25 
None 
None 
None 
1-25 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
1-25 
None 
None 
None 
None 


1 

50 
42 

180 

22 

15 

1 

23 

1 

26 

13 

14 

32 

3 

10 

49 

158 
13 

489 

128 

4 

69 

117 
48 

108 
33 

106 

1 

34 

56 

173 

287 

2 

1 

40 

19 


Wisconsin  River. 
Lake  Superior. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wisconsin  River. 
Lake  Superior. 
Menominee  River. 
Lake  Superior. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lake  Namakagon. 
Wisconsin  River. 
Green  Bay. 
Mississippi  River. 
Lake  Superior. 

Do. 
Green  Bay. 
Lake  Superior. 
Wisconsin  River. 
Lake  Superior. 
Flambeau  Flowage. 
Mississippi  River. 
Green  Bay. 
Wisconsin  River. 
Lake  Superior. 


Caribbean  Sea. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 


Caribbean  Sea. 
Jersey  Bay. 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Do. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jersey  Bay. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Do. 

Do. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Do. 
Leinster  Bay. 
Caribbean  Sea. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


Subtotal  (36) 2.368 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
(none) 


'  1968  data.  Excludes  the  main  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  3  major  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  Samoa  JBY^' '^'"^tonsila™^^^^^^^^^     '''*"''  "'  '""^''  '•"""  '"•"'  '"""'  '"*'"""• 

and  Trust  Territory,  the  5  major  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  3  principal  New  York  islands-  mainland  coast  for  considerable  distances 
Manhattan.  Staten  and  Long  Island.                                               .   ^  ^.    ...        ..             .,, 

;  For  the  purposes  ol  the  Island  Inventory,  "development    included  building  sites  as  well  as 

land  associated  with  the  site  such  as  yards  and  storage  areas.  Agricultural  land,  land  used  for  forest  Lakes.) 

production,  and  public  and  quasi-public  recreation  developments  were  considered  as  undeveloped;  J  Cojal  J^f  f3;''|-^'^°jf„„';Xrwise  described. 

10  ND— Precise  data  not  available. 


*  Marsh  Island— Low  elevation,  subject  to  frequent  and  periodic  flooding. 

»  Oceanic  I  stand- Located  at  least  15  miles  f  rom  the  mainland  coast.  (Does  not  apply  to  the  Great 


production,  and  public  and  quasi-publ 
whereas,  a  private  resort  was  inventoried  as  developed. 
'  Not  included  are  a  number  of  unnamed  islands  totalling  approximately  200,000  acres  with 


recreation  potential.  ...  ..      .u     „l 

<  Inundated  Mainlands-Drowned  coastlines  in  large  natural  bodies  of  waters  such  as  the  rocky 
Maine  islands  or  islands  in  the  Great  Lakes.  (The  island  is  similar  to  the  mainland  in  geology  and 
vegetation  and  a  more  appropriate  descriptor  is  not  possible.) 
•  Salt  water. 
">  Fresh  water. 


■I  Other. 

*  Impoundment 
>>  Barren. 
<^  Bay  Islands. 
<>  Volcanic  Islands. 
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By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  3165.  A  bill  entitled  "The  Educa- 
tional Quality  Act  of  1972."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; and 

S.J.  Res.  203.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  attendance 
at  neighborhood  public  schools  and 
declaring  a  right  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  in  the  public  schools.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE      GROWING      CRISIS      IN      AMERIC.M^      PTTBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  program  to  meet  the 
growing  crisis  In  American  public  educa- 
tion. 

Recent  court  decisions  mandating 
massive  busing  and  outlawing  traditional 
means  of  financing  education  have  dra- 
matized the  glaring  inequalities  in  our 
pubhc  school  system.  It  is  imperative  that 
action  be  taken  to  relieve  these  inequal- 
ities without  making  our  public  schools 
into  arenas  of  political  and  social  com- 
bat. 

Tlie  program  I  am  proposing  today  in- 
cludes a  constitutional  amendment  to 
gruarantee  an  equal  public  education 
without  forced  artificial  busing  and  a 
financing  bill  to  make  that  concept  work 
now. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   AMENDMENT 

The  constitutional  amendment,  when 
ratified  by  the  States,  would  achieve  two 
goals: 

First,  it  will  prohibit  mandatory  bus- 
ing of  children  by  declaring  that  every 
parent  has  the  freedom  of  choice  and 
the  right  to  have  his  or  her  children  at- 
tend their  local  neighborhood  public 
school. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  abolish — 
once  and  for  all — the  system  of  unequal 
schools  in  this  country.  It  will  require 
the  States  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children — regardless 
of  whether  those  children  live  in  a  poor 
neighborhood,  a  middle  income  neigh- 
borhood or  a  more  affluent  neighborhood. 
It  will  guarantee  quality  education  for 
all. 

This  constitutional  amendment  will 
Insure  that  the  chid  of  a  bus  driver,  the 
child  of  a  factory  worker,  the  child  of  a 
farmer  will  get  as  good  an  education 
within  the  public  schools  as  the  child  of  a 
profe.ssional  person  or  a  businessman  re- 
ceives. 

The  amendment  will  also  declare  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law  that  par- 
ents— not  school  administrators  or  the 
courts — will  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  their  children  will  attend  their 
local  neighborhood  school.  It  affirms  free- 
dom of  clioice.  At  the  same  time,  It  woiild 
permit  parents,  if  they  so  decide,  to  al- 
low their  children  to  be  sent  from  a  poor 
school  to  a  good  school. 

Meanwhile,  we  cannot  wait  for  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
while  poor  children — white  and  black — 
go  every  day  to  schools  that  are  inferior 
or  inadequately  staffed  or  lacking  in 
needed  special  programs. 

I.  therefore,  also  introduce  today  a  bill 
designed  to  attack  the  problems  of  our 
schools  without  the  device  of  forced, 
artificial  busing. 


EDUCATIONAL  QUALTTT  ACT 

The  purpose  of  the  Educational  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1972  is  to  achieve  equal  levels 
of  educational  quality  in  the  public 
schools  by  increasing  Federal  aid.  Major 
emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  local 
school  districts  which  have  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  and  inadequate  educa- 
tional programs. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  Federal  funds  which  would 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  from  7  percent  at  present 
to  a  total  of  33  Va  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1977.  At  present  levels  of  spending  this 
would  mean  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
share  from  $3.2  billion  to  $16  billion  over 
a  5-year  period. 

PURPOSE   OF   PROPOSALS 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  plainly 
about  what  I  am  proposing. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  presidential 
candidates,  I  have  said  from  the  start 
that  I  am  opposed  to  forced  busing.  But 
I  have  also  said  I  was  against  a  system 
that  gives  a  rich  child  a  better  public 
education  than  a  poor  child.  That  is  not 
fair.  If  it  is  public,  it  should  be  equal 
For  example,  why  should  the  child  of 
wealthy  parents,  who  goes  to  a  public 
school,  enjoy  the  special  privilege  of 
going  to  a  newer  school,  a  better 
equipped  school,  a  school  with  a  better 
teacher-pupil  ratio — than  the  child  of 
parents  of  low  or  moderate  income? 

We  have  allowed  a  system  to  grow  up 
In  this  country  where  a  child's  educa- 
tion depends  on  the  wealth  of  his  parents 
or  the  wealth  of  the  school  district. 
That's  not  fair  to  the  children.  It  is  not 
in  the  American  tradition.  This  gross 
inequality  should  now  be  banned  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

It  should  also  be  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  no  governmental  body  has 
the  right  to  transport  children,  against 
the  wishes  of  their  parents,  from  their 
home  neighborhoods  to  distant  schools 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a 
racial  balance. 

We  live  in  a  diverse  society  composed 
of  people  of  different  races,  of  different 
national  origin  and  of  different  economic 
and  social  status.  The  genius  of  America 
has  been  its  diversity  and  our  children 
must  learn  to  live  with  people  of  all  back- 
grounds. But  forced  busing,  based  on 
race,  does  not  achieve  this  objective  On 
the  contrary,  it  singles  out  a  child  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  his  skin  and  sends 
him  off  to  school  in  a  strange,  sometimes 
distant  neighborhood.  And  with  all  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  a  better  school 
at  the  end  of  the  bus  ride.  That  Is  not 
fair  and  it  is  not  Just. 

Ml-.  President,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
a  voluntary  system  under  which  children 
can  be  transported  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents  to  a  school  outside  of  their 
neighborhood  in  order  to  receive  a  better 
educaUon.  All  parents— be  they  black  or 
white,  brown  or  yellow— must  have  the 
right  to  a  voice  in  where  their  children 
go  to  school,  how  many  hours  they  spend 
going  to  and  from  school,  and  what  kind 
of  environment  they  find  In  the  school 
That  parental  responsibility  cannot  be 
totally  abdicated  to  a  school  authority 
or  to  the  Federal  courts. 


But  why  should  a  parent  be  forced 
to  decide  that  his  child  must  be  trans- 
ported far  from  home  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation? Why  should  the  workingman 
have  to  let  his  child  be  bused  miles  away 
to  school  in  a  rich  neighborhood  to  get 
a  decent  education?  That  is  just  not 
right. 

That  is  why  I  am  recommending  this 
program  to  improve  poor  schools — so 
children  won't  have  to  be  used  in  the  fu- 
ture— and  to  provide  the  extra  teachers 
and  tools  necessary  to  educate  those  who 
need  special  help. 

There  are  thousands  of  highly  qualified 
teachers  in  this  country  today  unable  to 
find  jobs.  This  program  will  give  them 
a  new  chance  to  be  of  service. 

The  legislative  program  I  am  recom- 
mending will  cost  money.  I  believe  we  can 
raise  the  necessary  revenue  through  hon- 
est tax  reform.  The  fact  is  that  our  pres- 
ent tax  system  is  riddled  with  gimmicks 
and  loopholes  that  favor  rich  taxpayers 
and  large  corporations.  We  have  people 
with  six  figure  incomes  who  pay  no  in- 
come tax  at  all  and  that  Is  not  fair. 

And  many  additional  biUions  could  be 
generated  by  getting  the  American  econ- 
omy moving  again.  Last  year  alone,  the 
Federal  Government  lost  some  $30  billion 
in  revenues  because  of  the  recession  cre- 
ated by  the  administration's  short- 
sighted economic  policies.  Economic  re- 
covery, combined  with  tax  reform,  would 
produce  many  times  the  income  needed 
to  finance  quality  education  for  all  of 
our  children. 

The  program  I  propose  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  all  of  us.  We  have  talked 
and  argued  long  enough.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action — to  establish  parental  free- 
dom of  choice,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  an 
unequal  society,  and  to  guarantee  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  every  child. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  joint  resolution 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
together  with  a  general  outline  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3165 

A  bill  entitled  the  "Educational  Quality  Act 

of  1972" 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1972." 

FINOINGS  AND  PintFOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  Nation's  public  schools  are  facing  an 
unprecedented  financial  crisis;  that  reliance 
on  local  property  taxes  to  finance  public 
schools  Is  creating  unacceptable  disparities 
In  the  quality  of  education  available  in  the 
public  schools:  that  the  improvement  of 
Inferior  schools  and  the  maintenance  of 
quality  In  educational  programs  generally 
require  a  concentrated  and  sustained  effort 
to  provide  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children  In  the  public  schools;  that 
this  effort  requires  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumes  new  responsibility  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education;  that  the 
Federal  Government  must,  while  preserv- 
ing local  autonomy,  assume  a  greater  role 
of  support  for  local  schools,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  schools  with  limited  educational 
opportunities  or  Inadequate  programs. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
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vide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  eliminate  ex- 
isting disparities  in  educational  quality  and 
encourage  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  educational  quality  for  all  children 
In  the  public  schools. 

AITTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
making  general  assistance  grants  to  States 
and  to  local  educational  agencies  as  provided 
In  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  grants 
provided  for  In  this  Act,  but  in  no  event 
may  the  amount  so  appropriated  exceed  an 
amount  (determined  by  the  Secretary) 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  all  Federal 
education  programs  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  or  schoolchildren,  exceeds  the 
percentages  set  forth  In  the  next  sentence 
of  the  aggregate  current  expenditures  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  made  by 
all  local  educational  agencies.  The  percent- 
ages referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentences 
shall  be  10  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  18  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
22  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  27  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  33 1/3  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  1977. 

GENERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropriated 
under  section  3(b),  50  per  centum  shall  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  a  State  for  making  grants. 
The  amount  to  which  each  local  educational 
agency  Is  entitled  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such 
funds  as  the  number  of  children  who  will 
be  In  the  membership  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  agency  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  ending  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all 
the  States. 

(b)  From  the  amount  apprc^rlated  under 
section  3(b) ,  60  per  centum  shaU  be  allotted 
by  the  Secre^ry  to  each  State,  through  its 
State  educational  agency,  for  making  grants. 
The  amount  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  of  such  funds  as  the  number 
of  disadvantaged  children  In  the  State  as 
hereinafter  determined  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  children  In  all  the  State. 

(c)  The  number  of  such  disadvantaged 
children  shall  be  determined  as  follows:  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  are  available,  such  num- 
ber shall  be  the  number  of  children  who  are 
aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  In  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  (based  on  the 
latest  available  data  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce)  who  are  In  families  having  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  from  pay- 
ments under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  In  any  other  case,  such  number 
shall  be  the  number  of  chUdren  of  such  ages 
In  such  county  or  counties  In  which  the 
school  district  of  the  particular  agency  Is 
located  who  are  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  bases  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case 
of  local  educational  agencies  which  serve 
in  all  or  in  part  of  the  same  geographical 
area,  and  In  the  case  of  a  local  educational 
agency  which  provides  free  public  educa- 
tion for  a  substantial  number  of  chUdren 
who  reside  In  the  school  district  of  another 
local  educational  agency,  the  Secretary  may 
allocate  the  number  of  children  among  such 
aKcncles  In  such  manner  as  he  determines 


wUl    best  carry   out   the   purposes   of   this 
section. 

An  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  allotted  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  allotted  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
from  the  amount  so  appropriated  according 
to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance  un- 
der this  section,  and  the  Secretary  shall  set 
the  maximum  amount  which  their  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  be  eligible  to  receive. 

STATE    ELIGIBILTTY 

Sec.  5  (a)  Any  Staite  which  desires  to 
participate  under  this  Act  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  through  Its  State  educational 
agency,  au  application  In  such  detail  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary,  which  includes 
a  plan  for  achieving  equal  educational  qual- 
ity In  Its  schools  within  the  flve-yecu-  period 
covered  by  this  Act.  Such  plans  shiill  set 
forth  specific  goals  for  Improving  school  fa- 
culties, the  calibre  of  Instruction  and  the 
quality  of  the  curriculum  In  order  to  equalize 
educational  quality  in  Its  schools. 

(b)  In  order  to  remain  eligible  for  con- 
tinued participation  under  this  Act,  a  State, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  shall 
make  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  which — 

(1)  describe  the  method  of  distribution 
utUlzed  by  the  State  pursuant  to  section  6; 

(2)  describe  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  funded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  to  the  goals  of  the  State  plan; 

(3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  projects  In  achieving  equal  edu- 
cational quality;   and 

(4)  Include  such  additional  information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties  under  this  Act. 

STATE    DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  6.  Each  State,  through  Its  State  Edu- 
cational agency,  shall  distribute  the  amount 
allotted  In  section  4(b)  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  State  In  accordance 
with  the  State  plan  submitted  under  section 
6(a).  Among  the  factors  whloh  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  consider  In  distrib- 
uting the  funds  under  the  section.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  disadvantaged  children 
within  the  Jxirisdlction  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  as  determined  in  section  4(c) , 
are:  the  level  of  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional salaries,  school  construction  require- 
ments and  costs  thereof,  per  capita  expendi- 
tures for  education,  pupil  achievement  levels 
and  drop-out  rates,  student-teacher  ratios, 
the  number  of  pupUs  with  special  learning 
needs,  and  the  projected  growth  of  pupil 
population. 

APPLICATION    BT    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  7  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year 
a  grant  under  this  Act  shaU  submit  to  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency  an  ap- 
plication which  contains — 

( 1 )  a  proposal  for  the  use  of  funds  granted 
under  this  section; 

(2)  such  Information  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  educational  agency  may  reasonably 
require  to  enable  them  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  grant  expenditure  and  to  per- 
form their  duties  under  this  section; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness,  in- 
cluding objective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  of  programs  and  projects 
funded  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
funds  provided  under  this  section;   and 

(4)  assurance  that 

(A)  it  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  State  educational 
agency  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  applica- 
tions; and 

(B)  no  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  under  this  Act  In  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  used  for  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service. 

(h'\  The   State   educational    agency   shall 


not  finally  disapprove  in  whole  or  In  part  any 
application  for  funds  under  this  Act  with- 
out first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportumty  for  a  hearing. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Responsibility  of  Secretary 
Sec  8(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve 
an  application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  In  section  6  and  he  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  an  application  except  after  rei- 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State  education  agency. 

(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  each  State  the  amount  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  Ac*. 

(B)  From  the  funds  paid  to  It  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (A)  each  SUte  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  has  submitted  an 
application  approved  pursuant  to  section  7, 
the  amount  for  which  such  application  has 
been  approved,  except  that  the  amount  shall 
not  exceed  the  aUotment  to  that  agency  pur- 
suant to  section  4. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts 
expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
performance  of  its  duties  under  this  section 
(Including  technical  assistance  for  the  meas- 
urements and  evaluations  required  by  sec- 
tion 6,  except  that  the  total  of  such  pay- 
ments In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed— 

(A)  I  per  centum  of  the  total  grants  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  of  such  State 
within  the  fiscal  year,  of  $150,000  whichever 
Is  greater; 

(B)  $25,000  in  the  case  of  Guam,  .American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trvist  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Enforcement 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
any  State  educational  agency,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  faUure  to  comply  substan- 
tlaUy  with  the  State  plan  in  the  application 
of  that  State  approved  under  section  5  the 
Secretary  shaU  notify  the  agency  that  fur- 
ther payments  wUl  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  thu  Act  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  Act  to  specified 
local  educational  agencies  affected  by  the 
faUure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  faUure  to  comply.  Until 
he  Is  so  satUfied,  no  further  payments  shaU 
be  made  to  the  SUte  under  this  Act,  or 
payment  by  the  SUte  educational  agency 
under  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  not  affected  by  the  faUure, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Appeal 

(c)  (1)  If  any  SUte  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
SecreUry's  final  action  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  Its  application  submitted  under 
section  5  or  with  his  final  action  under  sec- 
tion 8(a) ,  such  SUte  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  subsUntlal  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  court  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shaU  Ukewlse  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 
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(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  to  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

PATB4ENTS 

(d)  Upon  bis  approval  of  an  application  for 
assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  applicant  such  amount.  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in 
such  Installments  consistent  with  such  im- 
plementation of  the  approved  plan  as  he  may 
determine. 

OEFINTTIONS 

Szc.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except  when 
otherwise  specified — 

(1)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  boexd  of  education  or  oth^ 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies;  and  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  at  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school: 
and  where  responsibility  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  activities  in  such  schools 
which  are  to  be  assisted  under  this  Act  is 
vested  in  an  agency  subordinated  to  such 
a  board  or  other  authority,  the  Secretary 
may  consider  such  subordinate  agency  a«  a 
local  educational  agency  for  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  term  "elementary  and  secondary 
school"  and  "school"  means  a  school  which 
provides  elementary  ch'  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law.  except  that 
it  does  not  include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12. 

(3)  The  term  "'Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(4)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education,  or  other 
public  agency  or  office  primarily  responsible 
for  the  State  supervision  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no 
such  officer  or  agemcy,  an  officer  or  agency 
designated  by  the  Oovemor  ch:  by  State  law 
for  this  purpose. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Colxmibla  or 
Puerto  Rloo. 

JOINT    rtTNDING 

Sec.  10.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  one  or  more  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  any  program,  project,  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act, 
any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to 
act  for  all  tn  administering  the  funds  ad- 
■  vanced. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shall  make  annual 
detailed  reports  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  assistance  under  this  Act  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

REDUCTIONS     NECESSITATED     BT     INSUmCIENT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  12.  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  3(b)  is  insuffi- 
cient to  make  to  local  educational  agencies 
the  full  amount  of  the  allotment  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  then  the  amount  of  each 
such  agency's  allotment  or  grant  shall  be 


reduced  by  a  percentage  (which  shall  be  uni- 
form for  each  such  agency  and  both  of  such 
sections)  which  will  result  in  allotments  and 
grants  which  do  not  exceed  the  appropria- 
tions available  therefor. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Sec  13.  The  provisions  of  the  Oeneral  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (title  IV  of  Public 
Law  247  (Ninetieth  Congress))  shall  apply 
to  the  program  of  Federal  assistance  author- 
ized under  this  Act  as  if  such  program  were 
an  applicable  program  under  such  General 
Ekiucatlon  Provisions  Act,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  authority  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  by  such  Act  with 
respect  to  such  program. 


S.J.  Res.  203 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two- thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  Joint  resolution: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  denied  the 
freedom  of  choice  and  the  right  to  have  his 
or  her  children  attend  their  neighborhood 
public  school. 

"Sec  2.  Every  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  equal  educational  opportunity  in  the  Na- 
tion's public  schools.  This  right  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  economic  discrimination  in  the 
allocation  of  the  financial  resources  available 
to  educational  authorities. 

"Sec  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 


Outline  of  Educational  Quality  Act  or  1972 

Purpose — To  achieve  eqviallty  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  by  increasing  federal  aid 
for  public  schools  and  requiring  each  par- 
ticipating State  to  submit  a  plan  for  achiev- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  in  Its 
schools.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  help- 
ing local  school  districts  which  have  limited 
financial  resources  and  Inadequate  educa- 
tional programs. 

Authorization — The  Act  would  authorize 
appropriation  of  amounts  which,  when  added 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  existing  pro- 
grams for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
would  increase  the  Federal  share  of  total  ex- 
penditures— local,  state  and  Federal — for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to  10  per- 
cent in  FY  1973  and  Increase  it  in  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  to  a  total  of  33  Vi  "Jf  in  FY 
1977.  Federal  aid  would  thus  rise  from  Its 
present  level  of  about  $3.2  billion  to  at  least 
$16  billion  in  five  years. 

Distribution — 50  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  would  be  distributed 
to  local  school  districts  on  a  per  capita  for- 
mula. The  balance  would  be  distributed  to 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
disadvantaged  children  (defined  In  terms 
of  family  Income  level)  in  the  state  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  such  children 
In  the  United  States. 

State  Plar^ — Each  state  desiring  to  receive 
Federal  funds  under  the  Act  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  plan  for  achieving  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  its  schools  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  at  least  within  five 
years.  The  State  wo\ild  distribute  the  funds 
available  to  it  in  accordance  with  its  State 
plan  in  order  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  its 
schools.  State  plans  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  who  would  have  authority  to 
suspend  Federal  aid  to  states  which  were 
not  meeting  the  goals  set  forth  in  their 
plans. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  3166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  the  Congress 
has  of  maintaining  surveillance  over  and 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  Treasury 
funds  is  by  establishing  ceilings  on  Gov- 
ernment lending  programs. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Congress  on 
July  25,  1962,  enacted  Public  Law  87-550 
which  said  in  part: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
regular  business  loan  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  at  least  once  every  two 
years.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
should  submit  its  estimated  needs  for  addi- 
tional authorization  for  such  program  to 
the  Congress  at  least  one  year  in  advance 
of  the  date  on  which  such  authorization 
is  to  be  provided,  in  order  to  assure  an 
orderly  and  recurring  review  of  such  pro- 
gram and  to  avoid  emergency  appeals  for 
additional  authorization. 

In  compliance  with  this  directive  of 
the  Congress,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  informed  the  Senate 
that  while  the  present  loan  ceilings  will 
be  adequate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  increases  will  be  required  in 
fiscal  year  1973  for  its  various  financial 
assistance  programs. 

The  present  ceiling  is  $3.1  billion  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  reg- 
ular business  loans,  for  its  loans  to  dis- 
placed businesses,  and  for  financing  the 
agency's  prime  contracting  authority. 
The  $3.1  billion  ceiling  also  includes  a 
subceiling  of  $300  million  for  economic 
opportunity  loans  made  imder  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
asking  that  this  ceiling  be  increased  to 
$5.8  billion,  including  a  separate  ceiUng 
of  $450  million  on  Economic  Opportunity 
loans. 

There  is  also  at  present  a  ceiling  of 
$450  million  on  loans  to  small  business 
investment  companies,  and  we  are  re- 
quested to  increase  this  to  $650  million. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  ceiling  of  $500 
million  on  loans  made  to  State  and  local 
development  companies,  and  we  are 
asked  to  increase  this  to  $700  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  here  considering  only 
ceilings  or  limitations  on  the  levels  of 
these  programs.  We  are  not  here  con- 
cerned with  appropriations  or  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  assured  us  that  the  increased  ceilings 
as  requested  should  meet  its  require- 
ments through  June  30,  1974. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  that  I  am  now  sub- 
mitting is  identical  to  a  bill  now  pending 
in  the  other  body  and  would  enable  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  carry 
forward  its  programs  at  presently  pro- 
jected levels. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  increase  to 
$500,000  the  maximum  loan  or  loan  guar- 
antee that  could  be  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  presently  limits  SBA's 
share  of  a  loan  to  $350,000  and  this  figure 
has  not  been  increased  since  SBA  was 
established  as  a  permanent  agency  in 
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1958.  In  the  intervening  14  years  costs  of 
doing  business  have  increased  signifi- 
cantly. In  order  to  assure  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  small  business  segment  of 
our  economy  adequate  sources  of  capital 
must  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  small  business 
does  not  merely  mean  the  family -run 
store  on  the  comer,  but  encompasses  5 
million  business  concerns  which  employ 
an  estimated  35  million  people.  These 
businesses  provide  the  strongest  source 
of  competition  to  the  larger  more  concen- 
trated big  business  establishments.  If  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  to  (^erate  effec- 
tively it  must  be  anchored  on  the  bedrock 
of  a  strong  and  competitive  small  busi- 
ness segment.  History  has  shown  that 
economic  concentration  is  the  forerunner 
of  political  concentration  and  that  aid 
and  assistance  to  small  business  results 
in  more  competition,  more  jobs,  better 
products  and  a  variety  of  piurchasing 
choices  for  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3166 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  UB.C.  633)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,100,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,800,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$460,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$650,000,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  therof  "$700,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$300,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$450,000,000". 

Sec  a.  That  paragraph  4(A)  and  5(A)  of 
Section  7(A)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$350,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000". 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Roth)  : 

S.  3168.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  simplify,  con- 
solidate, and  Improve  the  law  relating 
to  the  investment  In  mortages  and  resi- 
dential real  estate  by  national  banks. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance not  only  to  this  Nation's  hous- 
ing industry  but  also  to  the  vast  number 
of  f  £unilles  who  seek  decent  housing  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  growth  of  oiu*  hous- 
ing stock — and  hence  our  ability  to  satis- 
fy the  ever-expanding  needs  of  low-in- 
come families  and  others — depends  in 
large  part  on  the  housing  industry's  ac- 
cess to  credit. 

National  banks  have  long  served  as 
a  significant  source  of  capital  for  botti 
businesses  and  consumers;  however, 
they  have  been  needlessly  hindered  from 
investing  in  real  estate  by  outmoded  and 
cumbersome  statutes  such  as  section  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Although 
this  statute  has  been  amended  several 
times,  it  still  contains  restrictions  which 
must  be  removed  if  we  are  to  facilitate 


the  orderly  develorment  of  unimproved 
real  estate  and  the  construction  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  dwelling  units  to 
meet  our  national  goals. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senators  Brock,  Cranston,  and 
Roth  expands  the  powers  of  national 
banks  by  permitting  them  to  make  real 
estate  loans  against  unimproved  prop- 
erty; establishing  realistic  amortization 
requirements;  liberalizing  restrictions  on 
the  granting  of  construction  loans; 
treating  those  loans  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  Government  agencies  differently 
from  other  loans;  eliminating  the  re- 
quirement that  real  estate  loans  be  se- 
cured by  first  liens  only;  and  other  pro- 
visions which  lend  greater  flexibility  to 
the  investment  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  general 
explanatory  statement,  as  well  as  a  tech- 
nical description  and  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Sparkman,  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal during  the  mark-up  session  which 
is  presently  taking  place  on  the  1972 
housing  bill.  A  great  deal  of  interest  in 
this  proposal  has  already  been  expressed 
both  during  and  after  the  hearings 
which  took  place  on  it  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  I  am  confident  that  its 
prompt  enactment  will  further  encour- 
age the  production  of  much-needed 
housing  throughout  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

8.  3168 
A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  simplify,  consolidate,  and  im- 
prove the  law  relating  to  the  Investment  in 
mortgages  and  residential  real  estate  by 
national  banks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972". 

Sec  2.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"REAL    ESTATE    LOANS    BT    NATIONAL    BANKS 

"Sec  24.  (a)  (1)  Any  national  banking  as- 
sociation may  make  real  estate  loans  secured 
by  liens  upon  unimproved  real  estate,  up>on 
improved  real  estate,  including  improved 
farmland  and  Improved  business  and  resi- 
dential proi>erties,  and  upon  real  estate  to 
be  Improved  by  a  biiilding  or  buUdings  to 
be  constructed  or  In  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, in  an  amount  which  when  added  to  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  liens 
and  encxunbrances,  if  any,  upon  such  real 
estate  does  not  exceed  the  respective  propor- 
tions of  appraised  value  as  provided  In  this 
section.  A  loan  secured  by  real  estate  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  an  obligation  or  obligations  secvired 
by  a  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  instru- 
ment which  shall  constitute  a  lien  on  real 
estate  In  fee  or,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  on  a  leasehold  under 
a  lease  which  does  not  expire  for  at  least 
10  years  beyond  the  maturity  date  of  the 
loan,  and  any  national  banking  association 
may  purchase  or  sell  any  obligations  so 
secured  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  amount  of 
any  such  loan  hereafter  made  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 66%  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 


if  such  real  estate  is  unimproved,  75  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  If  such  real 
estate  is  improved  by  off-site  improvements 
such  as  streets,  water,  sewers  or  other  utili- 
ties, 75  per  centvun  of  the  appraised  value  if 
such  real  estate  Is  in  the  process  of  being 
Improved  by  a  building  or  buildings  to  be 
constructed  or  In  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, or  90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value 
If  such  real  estate  Is  Improved  by  a  building 
or  buildings.  If  any  such  loan  exceeds  75 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
real  estate  or  if  the  real  estate  is  Improved 
with  a  one  to  four  family  dwelling,  install- 
ment payments  shall  be  required  which  are 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  entire  principal  of 
the  loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
thirty  years. 

"(2)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prevent  the 
renewal  or  extension  of  loans  heretofore 
made  and  shall  not  apply  to  real  estate  loans 
(A)  which  are  insured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  (B)  which  are 
insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  pur- 
siiant  to  title  I  of  the  Bankheeul-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  or  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as 
amended,  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  or  (C)  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  payment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  which  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  pledged,  and  such  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to 
real  estate  loans  which  are  fully  guaranteed 
or  insured  by  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  or  by  a  State  authority 
for  the  payment  of  the  obligations  of  which 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  is  pledged, 
if  under  the  terms  of  the  guaranty  or  in- 
surance agreement  the  aissoclatlon  wUl  be 
assured  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  loan,  or  to  any  loan  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  which  is  guaranteed  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  which  a  na- 
tional banking  association  may  make  in  rela- 
tion to  its  capital  and  surplus  or  its  time 
and  savings  deposits  or  in  determining  the 
amount  of  real  estate  loans  secured  by  other 
than  first  liens.  Where  the  collateral  for  any 
loan  consists  partly  of  real  estate  security 
and  partly  of  other  security,  including  a 
gruaranty  or  endorsement  by  or  an  obliga- 
tion or  commitment  of  a  person  other  than 
the  borrower,  only  the  amount  by  which  the 
loan  exceeds  the  value  as  coUateral  of  such 
other  security  shall  be  considered  a  loan  upon 
the  security  of  real  estate,  and  in  no  event 
shall  a  loan  be  considered  as  a  real  estate 
loan  where  there  is  a  valid  and  binding 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  financially  re- 
sponsible lender  or  other  party  either  di- 
rectly with  the  association  or  which  is  for 
the  benefit  of  or  has  been  assigned  to  the 
association  and  pursuant  to  which  agreement 
the  lender  or  other  party  is  required  to  ad- 
vance to  the  association  within  sixty  months 
from  the  date  of  the  making  of  said  loan  the 
full  eunount  oT  the  loan  to  be  made  by  the 
association  upon  the  security  of  real  estate. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  no  such  asso- 
ciation shall  make  real  estate  loans  in  an 
aggregate  sum  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of.such  association  paid  in  and 
unimpaired  plus  the  amount  of  its  unim- 
paired surplus  fund,  or  in  excess  of  70  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  its  time  and  savings 
deposits,  which  ever  is  greater:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  iinpald  upon  real  estate 
loans  secured  by  other  than  first  liens  when 
added  to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  prior 
mortgages,  liens,  and  encumbrances  shall 
not  exceed  in  an  aggregate  simi  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of 
such  association  paid  in  and  unimpaired  plus 
20  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  its  unim- 
paired surplus  fund. 
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"(b)  Any  national  banking  association 
may  make  real  estate  loans  secured  by  liens 
upon  forest  tracts  which  are  properly  man- 
aged In  all  resp>ect8.  Such  loans  shall  be  In 
the  form  of  an  obligation  or  obligations  se- 
cured by  mortgage,  trust  deed,  or  other  such 
Instrument:  and  any  national  banking  asso- 
ciation may  purchase  or  sell  any  obligation 
so  secured  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  amount 
of  any  such  loan,  when  added  to  the  amount 
unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  Hens,  and  en- 
cumbrances. If  any,  shall  not  exceed  66% 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  fair  market  val- 
ue of  the  growing  timber,  lands,  and  im- 
provements thereon  offered  as  security  and 
the  loan  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  assure  that  at  no  time 
shall  the  loan  balance,  when  added  to  the 
amount  unpaid  upon  prior  mortgages,  liens, 
and  encumbrances,  if  any,  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  original  appraised  total  value 
of  the  property  then  remaining.  No  such  loan 
shall  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  three 
years;  except  that  any  such  loan  may  be 
made  for  a  term  not  longer  than  fifteen 
years  If  the  loan  Is  secured  by  an  amortized 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  such  in- 
strument under  the  terms  of  which  the  in- 
stallment payments  are  sufficient  to  amor- 
tize the  principsil  of  the  loan  within  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  fifteen  years  and  at 
a  rate  of  at  leaat  66%  per  centum  per  an- 
num. All  such  loans  secured  by  liens  upon 
forest  tracts  shall  be  included  in  the  per- 
missible aggregate  of  all  real  estate  loans 
and,  when  secured  by  other  than  first  liens, 
in  the  permissible  aggregate  of  all  real  estate 
loans  secured  by  other  than  first  liens,  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  but  no  national 
banking  association  shall  make  forest-tract 
loans  in  an  aggregate  sum  in  excess  of  50  |>er 
centum  of  its  capital  stock  paid  in  and  un- 
impaired plus  50  per  centum  of  its  unim- 
paired surplus  fund. 

"(c)  Loans  made  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  or  buildings  and  having 
maturities  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  months 
where  there  is  a  valid  and  binding  agreement 
entered  into  by  a  financially  responsible 
lender  or  other  party  to  advance  the  full 
amount  of  the  bank's  loan  upon  completion 
of  the  building  or  buildings,  and  loans  made 
to  finance  the  construction  of  residential  or 
farm  buildings  and  having  maturities  of  not 
to  exceed  sixty  months,  may  be  considered 
as  real  estate  loans  if  the  loans  qualify  un- 
der this  section,  or  such  loans  may  be  classed 
as  commercial  loans  whether  or  not  secured 
by  a  mortgage  or  similar  lien  on  the  real 
estate  upon  which  the  building  or  buildings 
are  being  constructed  at  the  option  of  each 
national  banking  association  that  may  have 
an  interest  In  such  loans:  Provided,  That  no 
national  be.nking  association  shall  invest  in, 
or  be  liable  on,  any  such  loans  classed  as 
commercial  loans  under  this  subsection  in 
an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  100  per 
ccntunl  of  its  actually  paid-in  and  unim- 
paired capital  plus  100  per  centum  of  its  un- 
impaired surplus  fund. 

"(d)  Notes  representing  loans  made  under 
this  section  to  finance  the  construction  of 
residential  or  farm  buildings  and  having 
maturities  of  not  to  exceed  nine  months  shall 
be  eligible  for  discount  as  commercial  paper 
within  the  terms  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  if  accompanied  by  a 
valid  and  binding  agreement  to  advance  the 
full  amount  of  the  loan  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  entered  into  by  an  in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  or  cor- 
poration acceptable  to  the  discounting  bank. 

"(e)  Loans  made  to  any  borrower  (1) 
where  the  association  looks  for  repayment  by 
relying  primarily  on  the  borrower's  general 
credit  standing  and  forecast  of  Income,  with 
or  without  other  security,  or  (U)  secured 
by  an  assignment  of  rents  under  a  lease,  and 


where.  In  either  case  described  In  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  above,  the  association  wishes  to  take  a 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  instru- 
ment upon  real  estate  (whether  or  not  con- 
stituting a  first  lien)  as  a  precaution  against 
contingencies,  and  loans  in  which  the  Small 
Business  Administration  cooperates  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  or  guaranteed  basis  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  shall  not  be  considered  as 
real  estate  loans  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  but  shall  be  classed  as  commercial 
loans. 

"(f)  Any  national  banking  association 
may  make  loans  upon  the  security  of  real 
estate  that  do  not  comply  with  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  In  this  section,  if  the 
total  unpaid  amount  loaned,  exclusive  of 
loans  which  subsequently  comply  with  such 
limitations  and  restrictions,  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  that  a  na- 
tional banking  association  may  Invest  in  real 
estate  loans.  The  total  unpaid  amount  so 
loaned  shall  be  Included  in  the  aggregate 
sum  that  such  association  may  Invest  in  real 
estate  loans." 


Genebal  Explanatort  Statement 

Banks  have  taken  a  strong  leadership  posi- 
tion in  trying  to  solve  our  urban  problems. 
One  area  to  which  they  have  devoted  par- 
tlcvUar  attention  has  been  the  need  for  more 
housing  and  the  related  urgency  to  redevelop 
and  revitalize  our  cities. 

In  their  attempts  to  finance  these  legiti- 
mate needs  of  their  customers  and  commu- 
nities, however,  national  banks  have  been 
needlessly  hindered  by  out-moded  and  cum- 
bersome Investment  statutes.  In  the  real 
estate  area  the  impediment  has  been  Sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Section  24  was  part  of  the  original  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  enacted  on  December  23, 
1913.  In  looking  back  at  the  initial  legisla- 
tion one  Is  shocked  to  note  how  highly  re- 
strictive it  was  in  the  area  of  mortgage 
loans.  They  could  only  be  made  by  country 
banks  on  improved  and  unencumbered  farm 
land  within  a  certain  radius  of  the  bank. 
There  were  also  severe  limitations  as  to  term 
and  ratio  of  loan  to  value.  This  was  the 
genesis  of  national  bank  mortgage  loan 
powers. 

Section  24  has  been  amended  many  times 
when  experience  indicated  it  was  safe  and 
advisable  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs 
of  our  society  and  to  Increase  the  ability  of 
national  banks  to  meet  the  growth  needs  of 
their  communities  and  promote  business  re- 
covery. 

Today,  mounting  unemployment,  the  need 
for  more  and  better  housing  and  other 
aophlstlcatcd  problems  unheard  of  In  1913 
have  produced  a  new  urgency  to  reexamine 
Section  24.  If  the  increasingly  urgent  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  community  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  real  estate  Industry  are  to  be 
effectively  Joined  to  solve  these  critical  prob- 
lems. Section  24  must  be  amended. 

It  is  believed  the  following  recommenda- 
tions are  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  stability  of  national 
banks. 

LOANS  AGAINST  UNIMPROVED  PROPERTY 

National  banks  may  make  real  estate  loans 
upon  Improved  real  estate  Including  im- 
proved farm  land  and  improved  business  and 
residential  properties.  They  are  prohibited 
from  making  real  estate  loans  upon  unim- 
proved real  estate.  Tne  Comptroller  has 
taken  a  liberal  position  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes improved  real  estate.  Some  of  the 
rulings  issued  by  the  Comptroller  in  this 
area  have  been  challenged. 

The  question  is:  Are  real  estate  loans  se- 
cured by  unimproved  real  property  suitable 
investments  for  national  banks?  Econocnlc 


circiunstances  are  so  changed  that  these 
loans  no  longer  carry  the  risk  they  once  did. 
Indeed,  state  legislatures  and  the  Congress 
Itself  acknowledged  this  change  when  they 
permitted  state  banks,  savings  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  make  real 
estate  loans  against  unimproved  property. 
These  institutions  have  been  making  such 
loans  over  an  extended  period  without  dam- 
age to  their  stability. 

If  the  same  permission  were  now  extended 
to  national  banks,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  unimproved  land  for  the 
large  developments  which  are  necessary  If 
this  nation  Is  to  solve  its  massive  housing 
problems.  If  entire  new  cltlee  are  to  be  built 
on  a  conventional  basis  by  drawing  upon 
the  fullest  resources  of  the  private  sector, 
the  removal  of  this  restriction  is  essential. 

In  line  with  the  powers  of  other  financial 
institutions  and  modern  practices,  national 
banks  should  be  permitted  to  make  loans 
against  unimproved  property  and  it  Is  rec- 
ommended that : 

(1)  On  unimproved  property,  the  loan 
should  not  exceed  66%  percent  of  appraised 
value;  and 

(2)  On  prc^)erty  Improved  with  offsite  Im- 
provements such  as  streets,  water  supply, 
sewers  and  other  utilities,  the  loan  should 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  appraised  value. 
Property  Improved  with  a  building  would 
remain  at  90  percent  of  appraised  value. 

AMORTIZATION    REQTTIREMENTS 

The  purpose  of  amortization  is  to  diminish 
gradually  the  risk  that  results  from  long- 
term  loans.  For  national  banks,  the  amortiza- 
tion requirements  for  real  estate  loans  are 
exceedingly  complex.  They  vary  with  term 
and  ratio  of  loan  to  value.  Owing  to  a  series 
of  uncorrelated  amendments  over  the  years. 
Section  24  now,  quite  illoglcally,  requires 
greater  amortization  on  short-term  loans 
than  on  long-term  loans. 

The  Comptroller's  Manual  for  National 
Banks,  in  the  form  of  a  chart,  sets  forth  the 
official  explanation  of  the  law  governing 
amortization  requirements  for  real  estate 
loans  by  national  banks.  This  chart  recently 
has  been  updated  and  appears  as  Subdivision 
C  of  Section  7.2125  of  Part  7,  Chapter  I.  Title 
12  of  the  Code  of  Federal  RegiUatlons.  which 
is  reproduced  here. 

(c)  Amortization  requirements  of  12 
U.S.C.  371. 


Loans  as  percentage 
of  appraised  value 


Term  of  loan    Maximum  rate  of 
in  years    amortliation 


0  to  SO. 


(  0  to5 None. 

----»  StolO A-1,  A-2,  or  A-3. 

0  to  66*4  '  "'"•" Do. 

"""*" (10  to  20 A-2  or  A-3. 

0to90 0to30 A-3. 


NOTES 

A-1:  Installment  payments  sufficient  to  amortize  40  percent 
or  more  of  tlie  principal  of  the  loan  within  a  period  of  not  more 
than  10  years. 

A-2:  Installment  payments  sufficient  to  amortize  the  entire 
principal  of  the  loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  20  years. 

A-3:  Installment  payments  sufficient  to  amortize  the  entire 
principal  of  the  loan  within  the  period  ending  on  the  date  of  its 
maturity. 

It  can  readily  be  appreciated  after  examin- 
ing this  chart  that  it  takes  a  sophisticated 
and  experienced  mortgage  loan  officer  to 
understand,  to  Interpret  and  apply  these 
rules.  Any  attempt  to  explain  the  rules  leaves 
the  uninitiated  as  well  as  sophisticated  mort- 
gage lender  and  borrower  stunned. 

Upon  analysis  of  all  these  rules,  we  are  left 
with  a  curious  reversal  of  the  original  intent 
of  the  Act.  It  no  longer  applies  the  safe- 
guard where  the  risk  occurs — with  long- 
term,  high-ratio  loans. 

Consider  a  specific  case.   It  results   in  a 
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great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing when  a  bank  must  Inform  a  customer 
that  bis  70  percent  five-year  loan  must  be 
fully  amortized  by  the  fifth  year  whereas 
his  90  percent  loan  may  be  amortized  over 
thirty  years.  The  only  way  to  reduce  the 
heavy  amortization  payments  required  by 
the  five-year  loan — which  is  not  needed  for 
security  purposes — Is  to  extend  the  term  of 
the  loan  which  was  never  requested  by  the 
customer. 

Under  these  rules  a  90  percent,  thirty- 
year  loan  Is  not  reduced  to  50  percent  of 
value  imtil  the  18th  year,  while  a  50  per- 
cent loan  without  amortization  cannot  be 
made  for  more  than  five  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  50  percent  loan  for 
six  years  carries  heavier  amortization  than 
a  90  percent,  thirty-year  loan  as  It  must  bear 
amortization  that  will  repay  It  within 
twenty  years. 

These  examples  illustrate  what  many 
banks  find  Inconsistent  and  illogical  in  the 
present  amortization  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 24.  The  net  result  has  been  the  unneces- 
sary stretching  out  of  maturities  in  order  to 
reduce  amortization. 

In  the  case  cf  short-term  loans,  this  Is  a 
positive  hindrance  to  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  property  for  housing.  Non- 
authorizing  loans  iu  excess  of  60  percent  of 
appraised  value  are  now  required  In  order  to 
finance  property  being  acquired  for  develop- 
ment. But  it  Is  precisely  at  this  critical  ac- 
quisition and  planning  stage,  when  cash  flow 
Is  diminishing  and  planning  costs  are  In- 
creasing, that  assistance  is  needed.  Fre- 
quently, planning  costs  must  be  financed  on 
an  unsecured  basis  because  of  present  re- 
strictions. It  is  felt  that  national  banks 
could  make  a  more  practical  contribution 
if  they  were  permitted  to  tailor  amortization 
schedules  such  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
business  loans,  to  meet  the  economics  of 
the  project. 

In  the  consumer  area.  I.e.,  where  the  real 
estate  Is  improved  with  a  one-  to  four-family 
dwelling,  it  is  advisable  to  require  some 
amortization  at  all  times. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  both  flexibility  and 
a  margin  of  safety,  it  is  recommended  that: 

Mandatory  amortization  requirements  be 
eliminated  for  loans  less  than  75  percent  of 
appraised  value  except  where  the  property 
is  improved  with  a  dwelling  for  one  to  four 
families.  For  loans  over  75  percent  or  where 
the  property  is  Improved  with  a  dwelling 
for  one  to  four  families,  require  such  pay- 
ments as  would  fully  amortize  the  loan 
within  any  designated  period  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  thirty  years. 

«  CONSTEtrCTION    LOANS 

National  banks  may  make  loans  of  no 
more  than  sixty  months  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  residential  or  farm  buildings. 
They  may  also  make  loans  to  finance  the 
construction  of  industrial  or  commercial 
buildings.  Tliese  loans  are  also  limited  to 
sixty  months,  but  require  a  valid  and  bind- 
ing "takeout"  agreement  with  a  financially 
responsible  lender.  Under  this  provision,  the 
permanent  lender,  as  distinct  from  the  con- 
struction lender,  advances  the  full  amount 
of  the  bank's  loans  upon  completion  of  the 
buildings. 

Construction  loans  are  not  considered  real 
estate  loans.  They  are  classified  as  ordinary 
commercial  loans.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  the  loan  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
the  real  estate  upon  which  the  building  or 
buildings  are  being  constructed.  They  are 
limited  In  an  aggregate  amount  to  100  per- 
cent paid  in  and  unimpaired  capital  plus 
100  percent  of  its  unimpaired  surplus  fund. 

This  part  of  Section  24  has  worked  fairly 
well  but  only  with  the  application  of  con- 
siderable imagination  and  ingenuity. 


With  industrial  or  commercial  building, 
when  a  takeout  lender  is  not  available,  the 
construction  lender  can  supply  Its  own 
takeout  in  order  to  qualify  the  loan.  The 
borrower  may  then  call  on  the  construction 
lender  to  actually  fund  the  permanent  loan 
but  usually  the  Intent  is  that  another 
permanent  lender  will  be  located  before  the 
building  is  completed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  national  banks 
should  have  to  resort  to  this  Interim  ex- 
pediency In  order  to  make  a  construct'on 
loan.  Natlooial  banks  should  be  authorized 
to  make  sound  construction  loans  even  if 
the  loan  does  not  qualify  as  an  ordinary 
commercial  loan  as  is  the  case  for  state 
commercial  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions. 

The  requirement  that  construction  loans 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  buildings  noay 
not  exceed  sixty  months  and  must  be  backed 
by  a  takeout  is  reasonable,  If  the  loan  is 
considered  an  ordinary  commercial  loan, 
but  not  if  it  Is  to  be  classified  as  a  real 
estate  loan. 

Construction  lending  could  be  far  more 
responsive  to  community  growth  needs  of 
the  1970's  If  national  banks  were  permitted 
to  make  real  estate  loans  released  from 
the  term  and  takeout  restrictions  of  Sec- 
tion 24.  Term  should  be  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  the  project.  The  artificial  limit  of 
five  years  does  not  restrict  most  construc- 
tion loans.  Where  it  does  apply,  it  Impedes 
massive  urban  renewal  projects  that  may 
go  over  a  period  of  years  In  ova  inner  city 
areas.  The  absence  of  a  takeout  lender 
should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  national  banks 
from  supplying  badly  needed  construction 
financing. 

To  avoid  national  banks  having  to  issue 
their  own  takeouts  for  construction  loans 
and  to  permit  them  to  make  construction 
loans  which  do  not  qualify  as  ordinary  com- 
mercial loans,  it  is  recommended  that: 

National  banks  be  permitted  to  make  con- 
struction loans  on  a  real  estate  basis  up  to 
75  percent  of  value  without  a  takeout  or 
restriction  as  to  term. 

CUARANTEED   LOANS 

Under  Section  24  certain  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed loans  are  exempt  from  individual 
loan  restrictions.  Basically,  these  Include 
loans  insured  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  other  Federal  Acts  and  loans  which 
are  fully  guaranteed  and  Insured  by  a  state 
on  the  pledge  of  its  full  faith  and  credit. 
These  kinds  of  loans  are  taken  into  account 
In  determining  the  overall  amount  invested 
by  a  bank  in  real  estate  loans.  Such  invest- 
ments are  limited  to  whichever  of  two  totals 
Is  the  greater:  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
of  the  bank  paid  In  and  unimpaired  to- 
gether with  its  unimpaired  smrlus  fund  or 
70  percent  of  Its  time  and  savings  deposits. 

Loans  Insured  under  Section  203b  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (FHA  Insured  loans 
1-4  family  housing)  or  at  least  20  percent 
guaranteed  under  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944  (VA  loans),  in  addi- 
tion to  being  exempt  from  Individual  loan 
restrictions,  are  not  considered  real  estate 
loans  m  determining  the  bank's  aggregate 
investment  In  real  estate  loans. 

The  exemptions  presume  that  insured 
loans  carry  a  lesser  risk.  There  Is  no  reason, 
however,  why  only  certain  Insured  loans  are 
excluded  from  Individual  loan  limitations 
and  others  from  the  aggregate  amount  in- 
vested in  real  estate  loans,  especially  since 
loans  guaranteed  by  a  third  party  are  not 
considered  real  estate  loans.  It  Is  felt  that 
the  statute  should  be  made  consistent  by  ex- 
cluding all  guaranteed  or  Insured  loans  from 
the  limitations  mentioned.  This  would 
further  Increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
bank  asnets  available  to  Invest  in  housing. 


This  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  the 
smaller  banks  that  reach  their  statutory  loan 
limits  first. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that : 
All  real  estate  loans  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  fully  guaranteed  or 
instired  by  a  state  where  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  such  state  is  pledged  be  exempt 
from  Individual  loan  restrictions  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  aggregate  amount  that  a 
bank  may  Invest  in  real  estate  loans. 

STTBORDINATE  LIENS 

National  banks  are  restricted  when  mak- 
ing real  estate  loans  to  first  liens.  This  rule 
was  dictated  by  caution  and  the  fact  that  a 
subordinate  Hen  could  be  wiped  out  In  a 
foreclosure. 

The  removal  of  this  restriction  now  will 
not  result  In  any  undue  risk  as  long  as  the 
subordinate  lien  and  prior  liens,  taken  to- 
gether, do  not  exceed  the  applicable  ratio 
of  loan-to-value  requirements.  In  the  event 
of  a  foreclosure,  the  subordinate  lienor  can 
always  protect  Itself  by  purchasing  the  prior 
Hers.  If  the  bank  held  all  prior  liens,  the 
bank's  subordinate  position  would  qualify  as 
part  of  a  legal  loan. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  If  a  national  bank 
were  to  make  a  loan  against  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty improved  by  an  apartment  building  ap- 
praised at  $1  million.  Its  loan  would  be 
limited  to  $900,000.  If  the  property  were  bur- 
dened by  a  first  Hen  of  SIOO.OOO.  the  loan 
would  be  limited  to  $800,000.  If  there  were 
two  prior  Hens  on  the  property  totaling  $300.- 
000,  the  loan  would  be  Hmlted  to  $600,000.  If 
there  were  a  foreclosure  the  bank  could  al- 
ways protect  its  position  by  purchasing  the 
prior  Hens. 

Such  a  provision  would  assist  in  land  as- 
sembly by  permitting  owners  and  develop- 
ers to  take  advantage  of  existing  financing, 
thereby  reducing  Immediate  cash  outlay  or 
expensive  refinancing.  The  authority  to  take 
subordinate  liens  would  place  national  banks 
on  a  part  with  other  banks  that  already  have 
this  pover. 

Since  a  national  bank  may  be  called  upon 
to  protect  Ite  subordinate  position,  a  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  aggregate  amount 
that  a  national  l>ank  may  invest  in  subcntll- 
nate  liens.  The  reccxnmendation  is  that: 

National  banks  be  permitted  to  make  real 
estate  loans  secured  by  other  than  first  liens 
provided  that  the  combination  of  the  bank's 
Hen  plus  prior  liens  does  not  exceed  the 
applicable  ratio  of  loan  to  value.  Real  estate 
loans  secured  by  subordinate  Hens  should  be 
limited  to  20  percent  of  the  bank's  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus  with  an  exception 
for  loans  Insured  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  fully  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  state. 

BASKET  PROVISIONS 

Experience  has  shown  that  real  estate  pro- 
vides excellent  security  for  loans.  In  fact,  the 
record  shows  real  estate  loans  during  the  de- 
pression fared  better  than  other  types  of 
loans  and  investments.  There  is  no  logic  in 
prescribing  rigid  limitations  on  ratio  of  loan 
to  value,  maturity  and  amortization  for  real 
estate  loans,  if  at  the  same  time  no  restric- 
tions are  placed  on  ordinary  commercial 
loans,  some  of  which  carry  greater  risk. 

The  Comptroller  in  1959  supplted  to  Con- 
gress a  table  showing  state  statutory  lending 
limits.  At  that  time.  18  states  imposed  no 
limits  on  what  state  banks  could  lend  on  the 
security  of  real  estate.  If  national  banks  were 
also  freed  from  such  restrlctioins,  they  would 
be  able  to  make  greater  contributions  to  the 
financing  of  imaginative  projects  to  revi- 
talize the  decaying  Inner  cities  as  well  as  to 
generate  financing  for  the  entire  new  towns 
that  must  be  built  to  meet  the  rapidly 
mounting  community  needs  before  us. 

IdeaUy,  there   should   be   no  restrictions. 
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However,  it  Is  thought  advisable  and  recom- 
mended as  an  Interim  step  that: 

National  banks  be  ptermltted  to  Invest  up 
to  10  percent  of  what  may  be  Invested  In  real 
estate  loans  In  real  estate  loans  free  from 
Individual  loan  restrictions. 

CONCI.CSION 

Projectloms  indicate  that  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  acute  shortage  of  housing 
funds  over  the  next  decade.  National  banks 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  housing  loans 
rather  than  discouraged  by  outmoded  sta- 
tutes. The  recommendations  proposed  here. 
If  enacted,  would  go  a  long  vray  toward 
modernizing  the  real  estate  Investment  pat- 
terns of  national  banks,  placing  them  on  a 
par  with  other  financial  Institutions,  and 
allowing  them  to  better  serve  their  customers 
and  assiune  an  ever-expanding  role  In  solv- 
ing our  housing  problems  and  revlt«illzlng 
our  Inner  cltlea. 

Technical  Oesckifttok 
pttrpose  of  revision 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  first  enacted 
In  1913.  Among  its  original  provision  was 
Section  24  which  set  forth  the  mortgage  In- 
vestment powers  of  national  banks.  As  ini- 
tially passed,  this  Section  reflected  the  econ- 
omy and  thinking  of  the  times  by  limiting 
real  estate  loans  to  Improved  and  unencum- 
bered farm  land.  Over  the  past  68  years 
CSongress  has  amended  this  Section  many 
times  but  always  in  a  fragmentary  manner 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  Recently  Con- 
gress has  amended  Section  24  twice — first 
by  the  "Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968"  and  then  by  the  "Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970" — both  times  in 
a  piecemeal  fashion  In  an  effort  to  cope  with 
multi-facet  problems  and  developments.  Sec- 
tion 24  in  its  present  form  is  still  outmoded, 
Inconsistent  and  unable  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  developments  in  real  estate  fi- 
nance and  the  problems  of  our  times.  Na- 
tional banks  continually  trying  to  provide 
leadership,  are  hampered  by  its  provisions. 

Attached  hereto  Is  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  this  Section.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  revision  is  to  Improve  and  update  the 
mortgage  Investment  tools  of  national  banks 
to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  respond  not 
only  to  the  denuinds  of  the  real  estate  indus- 
try but  also  to  major  contemporary  prob- 
lems, mainly  housing  and  revitallzation  of 
our  cities.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  facili- 
tate the  redevelopment  of  downtown  urban 
areas,  assist  in  site  assemblage  for  housing 
and  commerce  and  hasten  the  development 
of  new  towns  and  satellite  cities  and  in  the 
end,  a  better  environment. 

This  revision  is  set  forth  in  broad  legal 
principles  so  that  national  banks  may  solve 
specific  problems  within  their  boimdaries 
without  the  necessity  of  continually  turning 
to  Congress  and  the  Comptroller  for  revisions 
and  interpretations.  It  is  only  through  this 
method  we  can  expeditiously  solve  our  cvu:- 
rent  and  future  problems. 

StTMMART   OP  POWERS  UNDER  REVISED  BIIX. 

Section  24  as  revised  would  allow  national 
banks  to  do  as  follows: 

1.  Make  real  estate  loans  secured  by  other 
than  first  liens  provided  said  lien  when 
added  to  prior  liens  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable ratio  of  loan  to  value.  Loans  of  this 
type  would  be  limited  to  20%  of  xmlmpalred 
capital  and  surplus. 

2.  Make  loans  against  unimproved  real  es- 
tate up  to  66%%  of  appraised  value  and  if 
Improved  with  off  site  Improvements  up  to 
75%  of  appraised  value. 

3.  Continue  to  make  loans  against  im- 
proved real  estate  up  to  90%  of  appraised 
value  for  a  maximum  term  of  30  years  but 


with  no  required  amortization  on  any  type  of 
real  estate  loan  except  when  It  exceeds  75% 
of  appraised  value  or  improved  with  a  dwell- 
ing for  1—4  families.  Amortization  where  re- 
quired Is  based  on  a  minimum  of  a  30  year 
payout  with  no  requirement  that  the  loan 
be  fully  amortized  by  matxirlty  If  the  term 
Is  less  than  30  years. 

4.  Classify  all  loans  lns\ired  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  guaranteed  by  HUD 
when  the  guarantee  Is  backed  by  full  faith 
and  credit  of  U.S.  or  fully  guaranteed  by  a 
state  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  or 
state  authority  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  Is  pledged 
as  non-real  estate  loans  and  not  subject  to 
any  of  the  limitations  of  conventional  loans 
or  Included  In  the  aggregate  amount  of  real 
estate  loans  that  may  be  made  or  In  the  ag- 
gregate of  subordinate  Hens  that  may  be 
made. 

5.  Continue  the  practice  where  loans  are 
secured  by  real  estate  and  other  collateral, 
to  subtract  the  value  of  the  nonreal  estate 
collateral  from  the  loan  and  consider  the 
balance  only  as  a  loan  against  real  estate. 

6.  Consider  a  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  real 
projjerty  where  there  is  a  firm  takeout  from 
a  financially  responsible  party  to  tulvance 
the  full  amount  of  the  loan  within  60  months 
as  a  non-real  estate  loan. 

7.  Continue  to  consider  loans  with  a  ma- 
turity of  not  more  than  60  months  made 
against  a  building  under  construction  se- 
cured by  a  firm  takeout  to  advance  the  full 
amount  of  the  loan  and  loans  to  finance  the 
construction  of  residential  and  farm  build- 
ings for  a  term  not  In  excess  of  60  months 
as  commercial  loans  and  limit  such  loans  to 
100%  of  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus. 

8.  Make  construction  loans  up  to  75%  of 
appraised  value  without  the  necessity  of  a 
firm  takeout. 

9.  Continue  to  classify  loans  where  the 
lender  looks  to  the  borrower's  general  credit 
standing,  or  an  assignment  of  rents  where  a 
mortgage  is  taken  as  a  precaution  against 
contingencies  or  where  the  Bank  agrees  to 
participate  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  commercial  loans. 

10.  Permit  up  to  10%  of  the  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  invested  in  real  estate 
loans  to  be  placed  In  loans  secured  by  real 
estate  without  the  necessity  that  said  loans 
conform  to  any  individual  loan  limitations. 

ANALYSIS     OF     CRANOES      AND      JUSTIFICATIONS 

Section  24  is  divided  into  five  paragraphs. 
Paragraph  1  defines  a  real  estate  loan,  the 
limitations  on  Individual  loans,  what  loans 
are  exempt  from  these  limitations  and  the 
maximum  amount  a  national  bank  may  in- 
vest in  real  estate  loans.  Paragraph  2  deals 
with  farm  tracts  while  Paragraph  3  covers 
construction  loans.  Paragr^h  4  treats  par- 
ticipation by  national  banks  with  various 
governmental  agencies  in  loans  to  industrial 
and  conunercial  business.  Paragraph  6  cov- 
ers loans  where  a  mortgage  is  taken  as  a 
precaution  against  contingencies. 

As  revised  the  same  general  outline  has 
been  kept  except  that  Paragraph  4  will  be 
deleted  and  a  new  paragraph  added  to  per- 
mit a  certain  percentage  of  assets  to  be  in- 
vested in  non-conforming  real  estate  loans. 

Following  is  a  detailed  analysis  paragraph 
by  pcu-agraph  of  Section  24  as  proposed. 

PARAGRAPH    1 

A.  Dignity  of  lien  and  eligible  real  estate 

National  banks  are  now  restricted  to  mak- 
ing real  estate  loans  secured  by  first  liens  on 
Improved  property.  This  paragraph  as  re- 
vised would  allow  national  banks  to  make 
loans  secured  by  unimproved  real  estate  to 
the  extent  of  66%%  of  appraised  value  and 
would  remove  the  requirement  that  real 
estate  loans  be  secured  only  by  first  Hens 


provided  the  amount  of  the  loan  when  added 
to  the  amount  unpaid  upon  prior  liens  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  ratio  of  loan  to 
value  requirements. 

The  addition  of  this  amendment  would  go 
a  long  way  in  assisting  builders  and  devel- 
opers in  meeting  the  capital  requirements 
necessary  to  undertake  large  scale  housing 
develoi»nents,  new  towns  and  satellite 
cities — by  making  funds  available  tor  land 
acquisition  purposes.  Also,  the  lifting  of  the 
requirement  of  a  first  lien  has  the  same 
effect,  as  it  assists  In  assemblages  by  per- 
mitting owners  and  developers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  existing  financing  thereby  reduc- 
ing cash  requirements  and  avoiding  in  some 
instances,  expensive  refinancing.  Both  of 
these  amendments  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful in  assisting  the  nation  in  meeting  its 
housing  goals. 

The  authority  to  make  loans  secured  by 
other  than  first  liens  would  not  result  in  any 
undue  risk  because  of  the  limitation  that 
the  Bank's  lien  plus  all  prior  liens  must  not 
exceed  the  applicable  ratio  of  loan  to  value 
requirements.  In  other  words,  if  the  Bank 
held  all  outstanding  prior  liens,  the  Bank's 
sulx>rdinate  position  would  qualify  as  part 
of  a  larger  legal  loan.  Also  as  the  prior  liens 
are  amortized  the  Bank's  position  Is  being 
continually  Improved.  Because  sometime  in 
the  future  the  Bank  may  be  required  to  pro- 
tect its  position,  the  aggregate  amount  that 
may  be  Invested  in  subordinate  liens  when 
added  to  all  prior  liens  has  been  limited  to 
20%  of  the  Bank's  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus. 

Enactment  of  these  provisions  would  also 
place  national  banks  on  a  parity  with  banks 
of  various  states  that  already  possess  these 
powers.  One  only  has  to  look  at  New  York's 
experience  as  evidence  that  the  possession 
of  these  powers  does  not  undermine  the  sta- 
bility of  banks. 

B.  Individual  loan  restrictions 

The  individual  loan  restrictions  for  na- 
tional banks  are  exceedingly  complex.  They 
vary  with  term  and  ratio  of  loan  to  value. 
After  numerous  piecemeal  amendments  Sec- 
tion 24  has  the  anomalous  result  of  requir- 
ing greater  amortization  on  short  term  loans 
than  on  long  term  loans. 

Presently  no  amortization  is  required  If 
the  loan  has  a  term  of  less  than  five  years 
and  does  not  exceed  50%  of  appraised  value. 
Once  it  exceeds  either  of  these  limitations 
amortization  is  required.  If  the  loan  does  not 
exceed  10  years  and  66%  %  of  appraised  value 
installment  payments  are  required  which 
must  be  sufficient  to  amortize  (1)40%  of  the 
loan  within  10  years  or  (11)  the  entire  loan 
by  the  20th  year,  or  (ill)  the  entire  loan  by 
maturity.  (1)  and  (11)  permit  a  balloon  at 
maturity.  (Hi)  adds  nothing  that  is  not  al- 
ready covered  by  (11) . 

When  maturity  exceeds  10  years  but  not  20 
years  and  the  loan  does  not  exceed  66%% 
of  appraised  value  (11)  and  (ill)  may  be  used 
which  require  amortization  based  on  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  20  years.  If  the  loan  exceeds 
either  20  years  or  66%%  of  appraised  value, 
it  must  be  fully  amortized  by  maturity.  No 
balloons  are  allowed  at  maturity  in  this  lat- 
ter situation.  Of  course,  no  loan  may  exceed 
the  legal  limits  of  90%  of  appraised  value 
or  30  years. 

By  way  of  example,  if  a  loan  is  70%  of  ap- 
praised value  and  has  a  five  year  term  it 
miist  be  fully  amortized  within  the  five  year 
period.  This  is  impracticable  and  a  hardship. 
If  you  wished  to  provide  for  amortization 
payments  based  on  a  30  year  payout  you  are 
forced  to  make  a  30  year  loan.  Amortiza- 
tion may  only  be  lowered  by  extending  the 
term  when  a  loan  exceeds  66%%  of  ap- 
praised value.  This  Is  illogical  where  30  year 
90%  loans  are  permitted  and  could  lead  to 
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unsound  business  practices.  A  loan  should 
be  permitted  to  matiire  at  any  time  regard- 
less of  the  ratio  of  loan  to  value  provided 
the  installment  payments  are  such  that  the 
loan  would  be  repaid  within  a  30  year  term. 
The  proposed  revision  would  require  amor- 
tization only  if  the  loan  exceeds  75%  of  «p- 
pralsed  value,  or  if  the  real  property  is  Im- 
proved by  a  dwelling  for  one  to  four  families. 
In  those  situations  the  payments  must  be 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  entire  principal 
of  the  loan  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
30  years  without  any  requirement  that  the 
loan  be  for  30  years.  This  provision  would 
remove  the  unrealistic  requirement  of 
greater  amortization  for  short  term  loans 
which  requires  banks  to  stretch  out  matu- 
rities, and  woxild  permit  national  banks  to 
set  realistic  amortization  schedules  espe- 
cially when  property  is  being  acquired  for 
development  and  does  not  have  a  cash  flow 
at  that  particular  time.  Regular  periodic  ex- 
ammations,  to  which  national  banks  are  al- 
ready subject,  will  protect  ag;alnst  misuse  of 
this  authority. 

C.  Definition  of  improved  real  estate 
Comptroller's  ruling  Sections  2020(d)  and 
2020(e)  classify  real  estate  improved  by  camp 
sites  In  a  commercial  recreation  area,  trailer 
park  camp  sites,  or  offsite  Improvements  and 
a  residential  tract  almost  completely  sur- 
rounded by  developed  and  n^>idly  developing 
residential  property  as  Improved  real  estate. 
Since  the  Issuance  of  this  ruling  Section 
24  has  been  amended  to  allow  national  banks 
to  make  loans  up  to  90%  of  appraised  value 
of  Unproved  real  estate.  Whether  or  not  this 
ruling  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  issued  Is 
questionable.  Furthermore,  the  legality  of 
these  rulings  have  been  questioned  by  a 
Congressional  Committee. 

The  retention  of  the  power  to  make  loans 
against  property  Improved  with  facilities  and 
the  addition  of  the  power  to  make  loans 
against  vacant  and  imimproved  property  Is 
desirable  and  necessary  if  we  are  to  find  a 
solution  to  our  housing  problems.  To  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  these  loans 
different  ratio  of  loan  to  value  restrictions 
are  established  for  unimproved  property 
(66%%  of  appraised  value)  and  property 
improved  with  facilities  (76%  of  appraised 
value) .  This  would  permit  loans  to  be  made 
without  the  necessity  of  stretching  the  defi- 
nition of  Improved  property. 

D.  CoTistruction  loans 
Construction  loans  are  only  permitted  un- 
der Paragraph  3  in  the  case  of  Industrial  or 
commercial  buildings  where  there  is  a  valid 
binding  takeout  or  where  the  loan  is  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  residential  or  farm 
buildings  provided  the  term  does  not  exceed 
60  months.  Loans  under  Paragraph  3  are 
classified  as  ordinary  commercial  loans  and 
limited  to  100%  of  paid-in  unimpaired  capi- 
tal and  surplus.  If  the  construction  lender 
supplies  the  takeout,  upon  completion  or 
maturity  the  loan  is  classified  as  a  real  estate 
loan  and  must  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  24. 

Paragraph  1  as  revised  would  permit  con- 
struction loans  up  to  75  %  of  appraised  value 
without  a  takeout  and  construction  loans 
made  under  the  authority  of  Paragraph  3 
which  would  also  qualify  under  Paragraph 
1,  may  be  classified  under  either  section  at 
the  option  of  the  association. 

Construction  loans  are  already  permitted 
for  residential  buildings  without  a  takeout. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  authority  should 
not  be  extended  to  other  buildings.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  takeout  does  not  increase  the  risk 
to  the  construction  lender,  especially  since 
these  loans  will  be  restricted  to  a  maximum 
of  75%  of  appraised  value  and  included  in 
the  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  invested 


in  real  estate  loans.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment will  do  away  with  the  practice  of  the 
construction  lender  supplying  its  own  take- 
out when  one  is  not  in  existence  and  will  per- 
mit fiexlbllity  to  the  construction  lender 
upon  completion  of  the  building  or  maturity 
of  the  loan. 

E.  Exceptions 
1.  Loans  Fully  Guaranteed  or  Insured 
Section  24  exempts  from  individual  loan  re- 
strictions certain  loans  that  are  insured  un- 
der various  titles  and  sections  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  and  various  other  acts,  loans 
which  are  fully  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
state  m  which  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  state  is  pledged  tmd  loans  which  are 
guaranteed  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  or  under 
part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  New  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1970.  The  latter 
relates  to  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  which 
are  backed  by  the  full  faitli  and  credit  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
loans  which  are  Insiu-ed  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  placed  on  a 
parity.  There  Is  also  no  reason  why  loans 
which  are  fully  guaranteed  by  a  state  agency 
or  Instrumentality  to  which  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  a  state  is  pledged  should  not 
be  treated  the  same  as  a  loan  directly  Insured 
or  guaranteed.  It  is  hereby  proposed  that  the 
statute  be  amended  accordingly  and  in  a 
form  that  will  not  require  the  necessity  of 
amending  Section  24  each  time  a  new  title  Is 
added  to  the  acts  Involved. 

Real  estate  loans  Insured  under  Section 
203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  at  least 
20%  guaranteed  imder  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944  are  not  taken  into 
account  when  determining  the  percentage 
of  assets  that  may  be  invested  in  real  estate 
loans.  This  exclusion  exists  because  of  the 
reduction  of  the  element  of  risk  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  has  been  extended  to  cover 
all  real  estate  loans  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Hoiasing  Act  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  or  when  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  a  state  or  a  state  agency  or 
Instrumentality  where  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  state  is  pledged. 

2.  Loans  secured  by  Real  Estate  and  Non- 
Real  Estate  Collateral 
When  a  loan  is  secvired  by  reel  estate  and 
non-real  estate  collateral  the  practice  as  con- 
firmed by  Comptroller's  rulings  and  national 
bank  examinations  is  to  reduce  the  loan  by 
the  value  of  the  non-real  estate  security  and 
treat  the  balance  as  a  loan  against  real  estate. 
This  is  a  sound  business  practice  and  in  order 
to  remove  it  from  any  possible  future  attack 
it  has  been  Incorporated  in  this  revision  of 
Section  24. 

3.  Improved  Property-Secured  by  a  Takeout 
Construction  loans  not  in  excess  of  60 
months,  where  there  is  a  valid  and  binding 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  financially  re- 
sponsible lender  to  purchase  the  loac  upon 
the  completion  of  the  buildings,  are  not 
considered  reel  estate  loans  because  the  as- 
sociation Is  looking  to  the  credit  of  the  per- 
manent lender.  This  exception  which  Is  based 
upon  the  credit  of  another  lender  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  type  of  loan  secured  by 
real  estate.  An  exception  similar  In  principle 
to  the  one  In  existence  for  construction  loans 
has  been  written  into  the  revision  to  cover 
any  real  estate  loan  where  the  loan  Is  based 
upon  the  takeout  of  a  financially  responsible 
lender  or  other  party.  This  is  Justified,  as 
the  element  of  risk  Is  much  leas,  because 


the  takeout   is  not   contingent  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  building. 

PARAGRAPH     3 

Paragraph  2  has  been  amended  to  permit 
real  estate  loans  secured  by  forest  tracts  to 
be  made  up  to  66%%  of  value  and  to  be  se- 
cured by  other  than  first  Hens.  Loans  se- 
cured by  other  than  first  liens  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  aggregate  of  amount  of  real 
estate  loans  that  may  be  invested  in  othM' 
than  first  liens. 

PARAGRAPH     3 

This  paragraph  states  that  loans  are  avail- 
able to  finance  the  construction  of  industrial 
or  commercial  buildings  where  there  is  a 
takeout  from  a  financially  responsible  lender. 
The  words  "Industrial",  "oommerclal"  and 
"financially  responsible  lender"  have  been 
Interpreted  as  descriptive  rather  than  re- 
strictive. To  remove  any  possible  doubt  the 
words  "industrial  or  commercial"  are  being 
deleted  so  that  the  language  of  Paragraph 
3  only  refers  to  buildings  under  construction 
unquaUfied  as  to  purpose  and  the  words 
"financially  responsible  lender"  brocMiened  to 
apply  where  there  Is  a  purchaser  or  other 
financially  responsible  party. 

PARAGRAPH    4 

Under  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  loans  secured  by  real 
estate  were  lifted  If  the  loans  were  to  indus- 
trial and  oommerclal  businesses  in  which 
Federal  Reserve  banks  could  participate,  pur- 
chase or  discount  pursuant  to  Section  13b  of 
the  P^ederal  Reserve  Act  or  where  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urbfui  DevelojKnent  co- 
operates or  purchases  a  participation  under 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act, 
as  amended  or  under  12  USC  1701g  or 
1701g-l. 

These  provisions  are  obsolete.  The  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  other 
agencies  to  act  pxirsuant  to  these  provisions 
has  either  been  repealed  or  expired  with  the 
exception  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Hoiislng  and  Urb€m  Development  under 
Section  1701g  to  make  loans  and  purchase 
obligations  of  any  business  enterprise  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assistance 
for  production  or  distribution  of  prefabri- 
cated hoiislng  or  housing  components  and 
for  related  purposes  or  for  modernized  site 
construction.  The  necessity  for  the  author- 
ity to  participate  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devrtopment  under  Section 
1701g  is  dubious  and  has  not  been  used  to 
any  great  extent  if  at  all.  For  these  reasons 
this  part  has  been  dieted. 

The  balance  of  the  paragraph  which  deals 
with  the  participation  of  loans  in  coopera- 
tlon  with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  been  transferred  to  Paragraph  5  and 
the  authority  to  make  loans  Insured  luider 
the  provisions  of  Section  203 (k)  or  220(h) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  without  regard 
for  the  necessity  of  first  Hen  as  reqiUred  un- 
der existing  Section  24  has  been  deleted  and 
is  now  covered  In  the  Paragraph  1  under  the 
exception  dealing  with  locms  insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

PARAGRAPH    5 

OomptroUer's  ruling  Section  2000(h)  clas- 
sified a  loan  secured  by  an  assignment  of 
rents  as  a  non-real  estate  loan,  "nils  is  In 
agreement  with  authority  and  has  been  in- 
corporated into  Paragr«4>h  6  as  part  of  this 
revision. 

The  part  of  Paragrt^h  6  which  classified 
loans  based  on  other  security  as  collateral 
where  a  mortgage  is  taken  as  a  precaution 
against  contingencies  as  an  ordinary  non- 
real  estate  loan  has  ben  deleted  as  it  is  now 
covered  by  that  portion  of  Paragraph  1  which 
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deals  wiU)  looxts  secured  by  both  real  estate 
and  non-real  estate  collateral. 

PARAGRAPH    6 

Experience  Indicates  that  prime  real  estate 
provides  excellent  security.  However,  under 
existing  laws,  perhaps  outmoded,  the  loans 
which  it  secures  become  subject  to  loan  to 
value  restrictions,  maturity  limits  and  amor- 
tization requirements  that  are  not  applicable 
to  ordinary  commercial  loans  some  of  which 
carry  greater  credit  risk.  This  new  Para- 
graph would  permit  national  banks  to  invest 
up  to  10%  of  the  amount  that  may  be  In- 
vested in  real  estate  loans  to  be  Invested  in 
real  estate  loans  unfettered  by  the  Individ- 
ual loan  restrictions  which  are  imposed  by 
Section  24  and  place  them  on  a  parity  with 
other  financial  institutions  such  as  insur- 
ance companies  and  savings  banks. 

CONCLUSION 

The  real  estate  Investment  powers  con- 
tained In  the  prof>osed  revision  of  Sectlou 
24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  have  been  In 
existence  and  used  without  Jeopardy  to  the 
stability  of  state  chartered  commercial  banks 
for  many  years.  The  addition  of  these  powers 
will  place  national  banka  on  a  par  in  certain 
areas  with  other  financial  institutions  but 
above  all,  it  will  give  them  the  necessary  tools 
with  which  to  approach  the  nation's  housing 
and  redevelopment  problems  with  renewed 
vigor  and  inspiration. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  3169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
certain  minimum  commission  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

coMPExrrioN  in  commission  ratxs 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  the  securities  todustry,  the  hub 
of  our  Nation's  free  enterprise  system, 
has  operated  imder  a  system  of  fixed 
commission  rates.  Under  this  system, 
rates  charged  to  investors  on  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  securities  are  fixed 
under  a  minimimi  commission  rate 
schedule,  thereby  eliminating  any  com- 
petition between  firms  for  customer 
business  through  varying  rates.  This  is 
the  e.xact  opposite  of  free  enterprise.  It 
-^ould  better  be  called  paternalistic  and 
certainly  should  have  no  place  in  a  com- 
petitive economy. 

This  fact  was  recognized  SVz  years 
ago  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission when  it  began  a  formal  tovesti- 
gatlon  of  the  fixed  commission  rate 
question.  Thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony were  collected  showing  the  need, 
the  desirability,  and  the  inevitability  of 
competitive  rates  in  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness. Unfortimately,  however,  the  SEC 
after  all  of  these  years  is  still  unable  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  reaching  this  ob- 
jective. In  its  recent  statement  of  policy, 
the  Commission  took  constructive  steps 
for  reducing  the  ceiling  of  fixed  rates 
from  $500,000,  at  which  it  had  been  set 
almost  a  year  ago,  to  $300,000  effective  in 
April  of  this  year.  But  the  Commission 
has  given  us  no  further  indication  of 
where  it  will  go  from  there.  The  New  York 
Times,  in  an  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished on  February  7,  1972,  stated: 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  SJ:.C.  has  not 
firmly  established  the  policy  of  fully  nego- 
tiated rates:  that  it  is  the  only  effective  way 
to  remove  the  principal  incentive  for  insti- 
tutional membership — and  to  remove  the 
competitive  advantage  held  by  stockbrokers 
who  also  operate  mutual  funds  of  their  own. 
Affirming  that  policy  would  also  have  avoided 
weakening  the  regional  exchanges  and  forc- 
ing many  institutions  into  public  brokerage 
activities  that  they  want  no  part  of. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
editorial  I  request  imanimous  consent 
that  Its  full  text  be  inserted  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Securities,  of 
which  I  am  chairmsm,  just  last  week 
published  the  first  part  of  a  two-part 
study  of  our  Nation's  securities  markets. 
The  subcommittee's  findings  reconfirmed 
previous  conclusions  of  the  SEC,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  our  Nation's  leading 
economists,  and  many  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  brokerage  community;  that 
the  fixed  commission  rate  system  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  distortions  and 
fragmentations  which  currently  plague 
oiu-  Nation's  seciu-ities  markets. 

In  its  report,  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee stated: 

While  it  is  concededly  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  precise  consequences  of  eliminating 
the  fixed  minimum  commission  rate  system, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  predict  the  pre- 
cise consequences  of  maintaining  that  sys- 
tem. There  are  risks  in  standing  still  as  well 
as  in  moving  forward.  The  experience  of  the 
securities  industry  over  the  past  several 
years  is  hardly  such  as  to  inspire  confidence 
in  the  adequacy  of  the  present  system. 
Among  the  significant  events  noted  earUer 
In  this  report  are  (1)  the  disappearance  of 
a  large  number  of  stock  exchange  member 
firms,  by  Insolvency  or  merger:  (2)  the  ex- 
posure of  public  customers  to  substantial 
losses,  as  a  result  of  Inadequate  procedures 
by  the  firms  and  inadequate  surveillance  by 
the  self-regulatory  organizations  and  the 
SEC;  and  (3)  continued  erosion  of  the  cen- 
tral market  as  an  Institutional  customers 
sought  to  reduce  their  transaction  costs  to 
competitive  levels  by  going  to  other  mar- 
kets Which  are  not  effectively  tied  in  with  the 
NYSE  market.  To  the  extent  that  fixed  com- 
mission rates  failed  to  prevent,  or  even  ag- 
gravated, these  conditions,  the  relative 
"risks'"  of  moving  toward  a  new  system  are 
correspondingly  lessened. 

The  subcommittee,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  a  date  certain  should  be  set 
for  elimination  of  fixed  rates  on  institu- 
tional size  transactions — the  transac- 
tions which  have  resulted  in  the  most 
serious  distortions  and  which  have  the 
most  adverse  economic  impact  on  small 
investors.  This  may  seem  odd  since  we 
are  talking  about  only  the  largest  or- 
ders. However,  these  orders  come  from 
financial  institutions  such  as  mutiial 
fimds,  pension  funds,  and  insurance 
company  annuity  plans.  It  Is  through 
these  vehicles  that  many  millions  of  oiu- 
Nation's  citizens  of  modest  means  in- 
vest in  the  securities  markets.  These  in- 
vestors are  the  ones  that  the  SEC  has 
the  greatest  responsibility  to  protect. 

Unfortimately,  in  its  recent  findings, 
the  Commission  appears  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  income  of  a  relatively 
small  nimiber  of  broker  dealers  and  the 
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sdverse  effects  which  competitive  rates 
might  have  on  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments than  on  protecting  the  investing 
public.  This  is  an  attitude  ill  becoming 
a  governmental  agency.  Therefore,  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  the  fixing  of  minimiun  com- 
mission rates  on  a  portion  of  a  transac- 
tion in  excess  of  $100,000  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973. 

The  December  31,  1973,  date  provides 
for  an  orderly  transition  to  competitive 
rates.  It  is  designed  to  open  up  the  se- 
curities business  to  full  and  fair  com- 
petition. And,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
benefit  not  only  the  consumer  but  the 
entire  brokerage  industry  by  laying 
down  a  definite  timetable  and  proce- 
dures for  the  transition  to  competitive 
rates,  enabling  brokers  to  plan  their  fu- 
ture operations. 

Small  investors,  too,  have  been  victims 
of  the  fixed  minimum  commission  rate 
system.  They  have  been  forced  in  many 
cases  to  pay  for  a  full  package  of  serv- 
ices which  many  of  them  neither  need 
nor  want.  In  this  bill,  therefore,  I  am 
proposing  a  method  by  which  brokerage 
firms,  subject  to  SEC  supervision,  could 
Implement  "imbundled"  charges  for  the 
various  types  of  services  which  they 
offer.  I  believe  this  approach  will  lead  to 
an  orderly  transition  to  fully  competitive 
rates.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  enable  the 
SEC  to  deal  with  any  imsound  dis- 
criminatory, or  predatory  pricing  prac- 
tices which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
that  transition. 

The  specific  proposals  in  my  bill  are 
a  workable  and  appropriate  method  of 
implementing  the  conclusions  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  has  reached 
in  its  study,  I  recognize,  however,  that 
others  may  have  alternative  proposals 
which  would  be  as  effective,  or  perhaps 
more  effective,  in  reaching  the  desired 
goals.  The  Subcommittee  on  Securities, 
therefore,  will  hold  3  days  of  hearings 
on  this  bill  on  March  22,  23,  and  24,  at 
which  it  will  solicit  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  securities  industry 
and  its  customers,  from  Gavemment  and 
self -regulatory  agencies,  and  from  econ- 
omists and  others  who  have  studied  the 
commission  rate  question.  I  hope  that 
those  witnesses  who  disagree  with  the 
specific  proposals  in  this  bill  will  not 
simply  express  their  opposition,  but  will 
offer  constructive  alternatives,  so  that 
the  subcommittee  will  have  the  fullest 
range  of  suggestions  before  It  in  framing 
the  ultimate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  my  pro- 
posed legislation  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6(c)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  78f  (c)),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed    to    prevent    any    exchange    from 
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adopting  and  enforcing  any  rule  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  title  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  thereunder  and  the  applicable 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  it  is  located,  ex- 
cept that,  after  December  31,  1973,  no  ex- 
change shall  maintain  or  enforce  any  rule 
fixing  minimum  commission  rates  with  re- 
spect to  any  portion  of  a  transaction  in 
e.^cess  of  $100,000. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  any  broker  which  is  a 
member  of  one  or  more  exchanges  may  file 
with  the  Commission  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
any  class  or  classes  of  services  or  transac- 
tions which  differs  from  the  minimum  rate 
then  fixed  by  the  constitution  or  rules  of 
such  exchanges.  Such  schedule  of  rates  shall 
become  effective  thirty  days  after  it  is  filed 
with  the  Commission  or  such  later  date  as 
may  be  specified  therein,  and  such  broker 
shall  thereafter  charge  the  rates  specified 
therein  for  all  services  and  transactions 
covered  thereby  until  it  has  filed  a  new 
schedule  with  the  Commission  which  has  be- 
come effective  in  the  manner  prescribed 
above.  The  Commission  may,  by  order,  after 
appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing, suspend  the  effectiveness  of  any  such 
schedule,  either  before  or  after  it  has  be- 
come effective,  on  the  ground  that  the  rates 
specified  therein  (A)  will  result  in  tin- 
fair  discrimination  between  different  cus- 
tomers or  classes  of  customers  of  such  broker, 

(B)  will  encourage  uninformed  trading  or 
speculation  by  customers  of  such  broker,  or 

(C)  will  impair  the  financial  responsibility 
of  such  broker  or  its  ability  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  under  this  title.  Pending  fi- 
nal determination  whether  any  schedule 
which  has  not  yet  become  effective  shall 
be  suspended,  the  Commislon  may  by  order 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  such  schedule 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  but 
if  after  appropriate  notice  and  hearing,  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Commission  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  such  schedule  until  final 
determination,  the  Commission  shall  so  or- 
der." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7, 1972] 
The  SEC's  Hau-wat  House 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission's 
long-awaited  report  on  market  structure 
moves  toward  greater  competition  within  a 
more  closely  integrated  national  securities 
market.  But.  by  seeking  to  compromise  the 
toughest  issues,  the  S.E.C.  may  have  inten- 
sified the  problem  It  wants  to  solve. 

The  most  critical  issue  was  how  much 
competition  to  allow  among  stockbrokers  in 
the  commission  rates  they  charge  customers. 
At  present  rates  are  fixed  on  transactions  be- 
low $500,000.  The  8JE.C.  decided  to  lower  that 
ceiUng  to  $300,000  next  April.  But  this  will 
still  permit  rate  competition  on  only  a  small 
volume  of  business. 

The  S.E.C.  says  it  favors  lowering  the  ceil- 
ing to  cover  aU  "institutional  sized"  orders, 
but  does  not  say  what  this  means  or  when  it 
will  happen.  It  should  have  left  no  room  for 
doiibt  in  anyone's  mind  that  It  means  to 
mo;'e  to  fuUy  negotiated  rates  within  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

To  the  extent  that  they  expect  fixed  rates 
to  continue,  many  institutions  wUl  still  feel 
a  strong  Incentive  to  Join  exchanges  and  deal 
In  their  own  securities.  Indeed,  that  incen- 
tive is  strengthened  by  the  SEC's  decision 
that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
America^  ExQhange  should  admit  financial 
Institutibns. 

To  handle  the  hot  issue  of  the  inherent 
conflict  between  managing  other  people's 
money  and  operating  as  a  stockbroker,  the 
S.E.C.     again  sought     to     compromise.     It 


says  that  if  financial  institutions  Join 
stock  exchanges,  their  brokerage  depart- 
ments must  do  a  predominantly  public 
business — which  means  that  significantly 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  securities  deal- 
ings must  be  with  customers  other 
than  their  parent  organizations.  But 
this  only  threatens  to  Increase  the  area  in 
wh^ch  opportunities  for  exploiting  conflicts 
of  Interests  may  develop. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  S.E.C.  has  not 
firmly  established  the  policy  oi  fully  nego- 
tiated rates:  that  is  the  only  effective  way 
to  remove  the  principal  incentive  for  in- 
stitutional membership — and  to  remove  the 
competitive  advantage  held  by  stockbrokers 
who  also  operate  mutual  funds  of  their  own. 
Affirming  that  policy  would  also  have  avoided 
weakening  the  regional  exchanges  and  forc- 
ing many  institutions  into  public  brokerage 
activities  that  they  want  no  part  of. 

Indeed,  ambiguity  on  fixed  commissions  is 
the  major  fiaw  In  a  report  that  has  many 
commendable  conclusions,  such  as  eliminat- 
ing rules  that  prohibit  exchange  members 
from  doing  business  with  nonmembers;  per- 
mitting the  "third  market" — the  over-the- 
counter  market  for  stocks  listed  on  ex- 
changes— to  continue,  while  bringing  it  un- 
der better  regulation  and  surveillance;  creat- 
ing a  unified  stock  tape  to  report  all  transac- 
tions and  all  bld-and-asked  prices,  on  all 
exchanges,  and  rejecting  the  proposal  that 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  be  exempted 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  it  did.  the  S.E.C. 
should  go  further  to  make  the  nation's  stock 
exchanges  a  model  of  open  information  and 
free  price-competition.  This  will  Increase 
the  efficiency  and  integration  of  the  nation's 
securities  markets,  best  serve  stockholder 
interests  and  encourage  sound  investment 
and  counseling  practices. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  883,  to  establish  an  Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income. 

S.    963 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondalk),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 


ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  963,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  financial 
and  other  sisslstance  to  States  and  other 
public  bodies  and  organizations  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1925,  the  Research  on  Aging  Act. 

S.    1U75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1975,  a  bill  to  lower  the  minimum  age 
to  serve  on  Federal  juries  from  21  to 
18  years  of  age. 

S.    2689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Holungs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2689,  a  bill  to  promote 
development  and  expansion  of  commu- 
nity schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

S.    2829 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2829,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  interstate  reporting  and  in- 
terstate services  for  parents  of  run- 
away children;  to  conduct  research  on 
the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  population ; 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  temporary  housing  and 
counseling  services  for  transient  youth, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2994 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2994,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
innocent  victims  of  violent  crime  in  need; 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  payment 
of  such  compensation ;  to  authorize  an  in- 
surance program  and  death  and  disabil- 
ity' benefits  for  public  safety  officers;  to 
provide  civil  remedies  for  victims  of 
racketeering  activity;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   30ST   AND   S.   3058 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3057,  a 
bill  to  tax  sulfur  emissions  and  the  sul- 
fur content  of  fuel ;  and  S.  3058.  the  Solid 
Waste  Management  Act  of  1972. 

B.    31S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  and  Mr. 
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Jordan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3125,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Columbia- 
Snake-Palouse  program. 

SENATB    JOINT   RESOLUTION    170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnby) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170,  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  lowering  the  age  re- 
quirements for  membership  in  the  Houses 
of  Congress. 

SENATE    JOINT    SESOLtmON    189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  189,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  26  to  April  1  as  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action  and  to  designate  Sun- 
day March  26  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  these  Americans. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    HESOLirnON    221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gxjrney),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 221,  a  resolution  to  extend  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  in  resolving 
the  Northern  Ireland  crisis. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OP 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    CONCtTRBENT   RESOLtTTION    48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  48,  relating  to  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

senate    CONCUSRENT    RESOLTTTION    S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co (Mr.  Montoya)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  53, 
relating  to  International  Environmental 
Standards. 

SENATE    CONCT7RRENT    RESOLtmON     57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinick),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Skith),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
'Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  iMr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  57,  calling  for  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer  for  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  AU- 
THORIZATION, 1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    879 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  "Never 
disagree  with  established  policy." 

That  Is  point  No.  10  in  an  advisory 
memo  which  the  AEC  has  been  giving 
to  its  witnesses  in  a  national  public  hear- 
ing, the  very  purpose  of  which  is  to  eval- 
uate the  AEC's  presently  "established" 
safety  and  licensing  pc^cy  for  nuclear 
powerplants. 

According  to  a  story  In  the  Chicago 
Sim-Tlmes,  February  6,  1972.  the  AEC 
has  acknowledged  that  such  a  memo 
exists.  Colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
the  story  can  read  it  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  on  page  3109. 

Even  if  the  AEC  ostensibly  rescinds  its 
advice  to  witnesses,  we  all  know,  some- 
times from  personal  experience,  that 
fear  of  speaking  out  against  "established 
policy"  will  remain  as  great  as  ever. 

The  implications  of  the  AEC's  advice 
are  shocking.  The  AEC  is  trying  to  muffle 
expert  dissent  concerning  the  most  po- 
tentially dangerous  technology  man  has 
ever  conceived,  and  neither  Congress  nor 
the  public  has  anywhere  to  turn  for  in- 
dependent expertise. 

TEXT    or    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
is  Intended  to  remedy  this  disturbing 
situation.  It  is  not  an  "antinuclear" 
amendment.  It  is  a  "proinformation" 
amendment,  with  the  following  text: 

Adversary  science:  The  Commission  Is  here- 
by directed  to  establish  under  the  Assistant 
General  Manager  for  Administration,  a  Di- 
vision of  Adversary  Science  virtth  regard  to  Its 
civilian  nuclear  energy  programs,  Including 
nuclear  power  reactors,  nuclear  fusion,  and 
the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes,  and  amo.ints  equal  to  approximate- 
ly 1  %  of  the  Fiscal  1973  development  budgets 
In  each  of  those  programs  shall  be  expended 
by  the  Division  during  Fiscal  1973  to  fund 
adversary  experts  who  shall  Independently 
Investigate  and  publicly  reveal  alleged  haz- 
ards and  adverse  ecological  and  economic  im- 
plications of  projects  under  development.  In 
case  experienced  adversaries  are  not  avail- 
able, qualified  people  In  related  disciplines 
shall  serve  as  adversaries.  Except  for  miner 
administrative  costs,  the  Division  of  Adver- 
sary Science  shall  expend  its  money  through 
contracts  with  Independent  Individuals,  uni- 
versities, and  foundations,  which  shall  com- 
municate with  Congress  and  with  the  public 
directly  and  without  control  by  any  division 
of  the  Commission  or  by  the  Commissioners. 
Each  department,  agency,  and  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  executive  branch  of  government 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  the  Di- 
vision upon  Its  request  with  Information  and 


data  which  the  Division  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  function  under  this  section.  For 
the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1973.  there  is 
aythorlzed  to  be  appropriated  $2,895,000  for 
adversaries  of  civilian  nuclear  power  reactors, 
$390,000  for  nuclear  fusion  adversaries,  and 
$68,000  for  Plowshare  program  activities. 

Cosponsorshlp  of  this  amendment 
would  be  welcome. 

LAST   TEAB'B   EFTORT 

Last  year,  when  the  AEC  budget  came 
up  for  a  vote  (m.  July  20.  I  proposed  a 
similar  amendment.  I  withdrew  It  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
Mr.  Pastore,  promised  that  his  commit- 
tee would  hold  hearings  on  the  proposal. 
Therefore,  I  introduced  it  on  August  4 
as  a  bill,  S.  2430.  Section  101  of  that  bill 
states  the  following: 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide  funds 
to  encourage  an  Independent  examination  of 
aU  potentially  controversial  programs;  It  Is 
especially  unwise  to  fund  only  one  point  of 
view  when  the  health  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  involved. 

NO  favoritism:  BENErrrs  fob  all 

Nuclear  fission  is  not  the  only  technol- 
ogy which  involves  public  health  and 
safety,  of  course;  all  major  technol- 
ogies do  so.  I  am  not  singling  out  nuclear 
fission  for  attention.  In  fact,  this  very 
amendment  includes  the  same  1-percent 
adversary  fimding  provision  for  one  of 
my  favorite  programs,  nuclear  fusion, 
and  the  same  1 -percent  adversary  fund- 
ing provision  is  also  in  the  solar  energy 
amendment  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  enact 
legislation  to  make  adversary  fimdlng 
automatic  for  all  technologies. 

The  adversary  system,  which  produces 
so  much  otherwise  hidden  information 
in  court  procedures,  can  serve  the  same 
function  in  technology  assessment.  Ad- 
versary science  can  benefit  both  business 
and  the  general  public  by  imcovering  a 
program's  possible  adverse  effects  early, 
while  there  is  still  time  to  correct  many 
of  them. 

relationship  to  environmental  policy  act 

Although  presentation  of  the  "adverse 
environmental  effects"  of  technology  is 
explicitly  required  by  section  102  of  the 
National  Envlrorunental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  Congress  has  not  yet  established 
the  independent  institutions  to  gen- 
erate the  required  Information.  This 
amendment  will  help  meet  that  need.  At 
least  with  regard  to  some  of  the  ABC's 
civilian  nuclear  energy  programs,  toe 
amendment  provides  a  practical  mecha- 
nism for  finding  out  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  know. 

The  need  for  "some  independent  au- 
thority" In  nuclear  technology  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp,  when  he 
testified  January  27  at  the  ABC's  cur- 
rent "rulemaking  hearings"  on  nuclear 
safety,  as  follows: 

In  order  to  match  wits  with  the  nuclear 
utility,  the  (citizen)  intervener  needs  time, 
money,  and  availability  of  competent  tech- 
nical authority.  I  would  estimate  that  per- 
haps $600,000  is  the  sum  needed  to  fund  an 
adequate  intervention. 

Very  often  en  intervener  finds  It  almost 
Impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  qualified 
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I)ersons  to  serve  as  experts.  Too  often,  the  in- 
tervener has  felt  that  he  was  In  contest  with 
not  only  the  utility  and  the  nuclear  venders, 
but  also  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

If  local  Intervention  Is  to  serve  as  a 
check  on  development  of  unsafe  reactors  or 
on  unsafe  siting,  then  Interveners  must  have 
access  to  some  Independent  authority  with 
which  to  challenge  the  organized  techni- 
cal resources  of  the  utility. 

Presently  toere  exists  no  pool  of  nu- 
clear expertise  which  is  free  of  depend- 
ence on  the  AEC  or  the  nuclear  indus- 
try for  money  and  for  professional  rec- 
ognition. 
relationship  to  the  national  academy  or 

SCIENCES 

The  AEC  has  even  been  providing 
about  one-eighth  of  the  combined  budg- 
et for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
and  toe  National  Research  Coimcll.  Ac- 
cording to  toe  National  Journal,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1971,  the  AEC  provided  $4  million 
of  the  Academies'  $33  million  budget  in 
fiscal  1970. 

When  a  national  academy  committee 
made  a  severely  critical  report  In  1966 
about  AEC  waste  disposal  practices,  Con- 
gress and  toe  public  did  not  hear  about  it 
for  more  toan  3  years.  Meanwhile,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  allowed 
the  AEC  to  sit  on  it. 

RELATIONSHIP      TO      ADVISORY      COMMITTEE      ON 
REACTOR    SAFEGtTAROS 

If  we  coimt  on  the  AEC's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  for  in- 
dependent nuclear  advice,  we  run  into 
other  problems. 

For  instance,  the  AEC  is  ruling  out 
testimony  by  Advisory  Committee  mem- 
bers at  the  current  "public  rulemaking 
hearings"  on  reactor  safety  standards. 

The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
which  are  spelled  out  in  sections  29  and 
182.b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  include 
making  a  review  and  public  report  for 
every  powerplant  license  under  consider- 
ation, and  advising  the  Commission  on 
"the  adequacy  of  proposed  reactor  safe- 
ty standards."  The  Committee  Is  a  group 
of  15  nuclear  experts — mostly  engi- 
neers— which  the  AEC  appoints  for  4- 
year  terms. 

The  AEC's  refusal  to  let  them  testify 
in  the  biggest  safety  hearings  the  Com- 
mission has  ever  held  is  disturbing,  but 
understandable. 

For  years,  the  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  warning  the  Commission  quietly, 
and  "quietly"  is  the  important  word  here, 
that  the  need  for  additional  safety  re- 
search is  "urgent"  regarding  the  type  of 
reactors  now  being  licensed.  Colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  the  text,  context, 
and  references  for  some  of  these  warn- 
ings can  find  them  in  the  following  items 
in  the  Record,  which  are  also  available 
from  my  office: 

March  19, 1971,  "Concern  Over  Nuclear 
Powerplant  Safety." 

July  20,  1971,  "Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Authorizations.  1972." 

NEW   warning:    impossible   QUESTION 

Recently  some  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee warnings  have  become  less  dis- 


creet, intentionally  or  not.  On  January 
17,  1972.  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  entitled,  "Pennsylvania  Asks  AEC 
to  Bar  A-Plant,"  which  tells  about  toe 
appeal  to  the  AEC  by  Pennsylvania's  at- 
torney General  not  to  license  the  New- 
bold  Island  nuclear  powerplants.  The 
story  reveals  toat  three  Advisory  Com- 
mittee members  filed  a  quiet  objection  to 
Ucensing  these  two  big  reactors  only  11 
miles  from  Philadelphia  and  5  miles 
from  Trenton  unless  "further  considera- 
tion" was  given  to  improving  the  coolant 
system's  margin  of  safety.  The  three  ex- 
perts are  Dr.  Harry  O.  Monson,  senior 
engineer,  Argonne  National  Laboratory; 
Dr.  David  Okrent,  professor  of  engineer- 
ing at  UCTLA;  and  Dr.  Nunzio  Palladino, 
dean  of  Penn  State  University  College  of 
Engineering. 

"If  the  plant  Is  too  dangerous  to  be 
located  near  Philadelphia,  where  would 
It  not  be  dangerous?"  asks  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  on  January  24,  1972; 
Mr.  Packwood  placed  that  editorial  in  the 
Record  on  January  31,  page  S750. 

Members  of  Congress  can  not  deal  with 
the  Post's  important  question,  and 
neither  can  the  business  commiuiity  or 
the  general  public,  as  long  as  we  fund 
only  one  point  of  view— the  AEC's 
established  poUcy  with  which  experts 
must  "never  disagree." 

Colleagues  who  are  interested  in  the 
idea  of  Adversary  Science  may  enjoy 
reading  a  profoimd  and  constructive 
article  by  Dr.  John  W.  Gofman  in  the 
September  1971  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of 
Atomic  Scientists ;  this  article  was  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume  117. 
part  XXXni,  pages  43555-43559,  and 
reprints  are  also  available  from  my  office. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   880 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.) 

SOLAR  POWER   NOW 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  toe  fol- 
lowing statement  wsis  made  on  toe  "To- 
day" show,  February  2, 1972: 

Environmentalists  have  raised  a  question 
whether  we  ought  to  be  more  vigorously  ex- 
ploring solar  energy.  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at  that. 

The  speaker  was  AEC  Chairman 
James  Schlesinger,  who  is  also  quoted  in 
toe  January  14,  1972,  issue  of  Science 
magazine  as  saying  toat  toe  next  few 
years  should  find  toe  AEC : 

Looking  more  in  terms  of  alternative 
means  for  satisfying  national — energy — ob- 
jectives—getting away  from  the  attitude,  to 
wit,  that  atoms  are  beautiful — In  fact,  atoms 
may  or  may  not  be  useful,  depending  on  the 
circumstances.  We  must  broaden  our  range 
of  instrumentalities  in  the  whole  energy 
field. 

Solar  power  was  named  as  one  of  our 
energy  options  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
energy  message  to  Congress,  Jime  4, 
1971: 

The  sun  offers  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  energy  If  we  can  learn  to  use  it  economi- 
cally— ^We  expect  to  give  greater  attention  to 
solar  energy  In  the  future. 

Today  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)   and  I  are  introducing 


an  amendment  to  S.  3103,  the  AEC  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  1973.  to  pro- 
vide $15  milUon  for  solar  energy  research 
and  development  this  year. 

My  colleagues  should  not^  that  the 
potential  of  solar  power  systems  is  not 
limited  to  the  southern,  surmy,  or  desert 
regions  of  the  country.  It  is  available  in 
almost  every  State.  Even  Alaska  has 
great  sun-power  manifest  in  the  winds, 
which  are  a  product  of  solar  energy.  Civil 
Engineering  Prof.  William  E.  Heronemus, 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amiierst,  states  as  follows: 

The  winds  over  the  entire  Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago are  very  strong.  It  is  now  profitable  to 
liquefy  natural  gas  .  .  .  and  sell  it  to  Japa- 
nese LNG  carriers.  Liquefied  hydrogen  pre- 
pared by  wind  power  In  the  Aleutians  and 
brought  by  LNQ  tanker  to  the  California 
Coast  might  be  very  economic.  And  U  auto- 
mobile, truck,  train,  and  airplane  engines 
are  gradually  converted  to  use  liquid  hydro- 
gen as  proposed — by  many — California  might 
sparkle  once  again. 

CONTENT    OF   AMENDMENT 

Some  indication  of  the  variety  of  solar 
power  systems  which  can  deliver  useful 
energy  is  provided  in  the  amendment  it- 
self, which  is  written  as  follows: 

Solar  Energy  Research:  (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  directed  under  section  31.a. 
(6)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  conduct  solar  energy  research 
and  development  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
demonstration  of  large-scale  solar  power  sys- 
tems using  light,  heat,  sea-thermal  gradients, 
wind-power,  and  the  process  of  photosynthe- 
sis, to  produce  electricity,  hydrogen,  meth- 
ane, or  other  useful  forms  of  energy.  For  such 
purpose,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $15,000,000,  of  which  $150,000  shall  be 
expended  by  the  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  Administration  to  fund  adversary  ex- 
perts who  shall  Independently  investigate 
and  publicly  reveal  alleged  hazards  and  ad- 
verse ecological  and  economic  Implications 
of  solar  power  projects  under  development. 
In  case  experienced  adversary  experts  are  not 
available,  qualified  people  in  related  dis- 
ciplines shall  serve  as  adversaries.  Except  for 
minor  administration  costs,  the  money  for 
solar  adversary  science  shall  be  expended 
through  contracts  with  Independent  individ- 
uals, universities,  and  foundations,  which 
shall  communicate  with  Congress  and  with 
the  public  directly  and  without  control  by 
any  division  of  the  Commission  or  by  the 
Commissioners. 

LAST   TEAR'S    AMENDMENT 

In  July  1971,  I  proposed  an  tmiend- 
ment  to  last  year's  AEC  authorization 
which  would  have  directed  the  AEC  to 
spend  $3  million  on  solar  energy  research 
and  development. 

The  amendment  was  bom  the  day  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  re- 
ported out  H.R.  9388,  the  1972  authoriza- 
tion, with  an  important  amendment  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  cuddled  inside 
section  201.  That  section  authorized  the 
AEC  to  conduct  nonnuclear  energy  re- 
search and  development. 

Since  I  am  on  record  as  wanting  an 
Energy  Commission  instead  of  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  was  plettsed  at  toe 
appsu-ent  agreement  of  toe  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

However,  on  July  20,  1971,  toe  chair- 
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man  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Mr. 
Pastore,  suggested  that  I  withdraw  my 
solar  energy  amendment  in  order  to  al- 
low time  for  his  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings, and  I  agreed. 

CLEAN,   SAFE,   CERTAIN-TO-WORK  SUNSHINZ 

So  1  year  has  been  lost  already.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  the  fiscal  1973  budg- 
et instead  of  the  1972  budget.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  justiflcation  for  los- 
ing another  year.  Let  us  start  seeing  some 
action  regarding  the  one  source  of  energy 
"which  might  even  be  popular — clean, 
safe,  certain-to-work  sunshine. 

With  just  2  or  3  years  of  applied  re- 
search and  development,  we  might  well 
be  ready  to  build  demonstration  plants 
for  some  of  the  solar  power  systems. 

What  is  in  doubt,  as  the  President  in- 
dicated, is  the  cost  of  solar  power,  not  its 
workability.  Some  estimates  are  that 
solar  energy  can  be  "competitive"  even 
at  today's  prices.  Such  estimates  will 
necessarily  remain  speculative  until  we 
fund  the  required  engineering  studies. 

That  is  why  I  oppose  loss  of  another 
year.  There  are  already  important  solar 
projects  which  have  been  waiting  to  start 
for  a  year,  due  to  lack  of  minor  funding. 
The  administration  appears  content  to 
let  them  wait  still  another  year. 

PLANNING  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

According  to  the  Energy  Digest,  Jan- 
uary 31.  1972.  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  has  organ- 
ized an  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Goals  Committee  under  Frederick 
Veinhold.  He,  in  turn,  has  organized  nine 
advisory  panels  to  recommend  energy 
fxmding  priorities  for  next  year's  budget 
fiscal  1974. 

The  panel  which  will  deal  with  solar 
energy  is  under  the  codlrection  of  Dr. 
Paul  Donovan  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  William  H.  Woodward 
of  NASA's  Office  of  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Technology.  Executive  secretary 
of  the  solar  panel  Is  William  Cherry,  a 
solar  engineer  from  NASA's  Engineering 
Physics  Division  at  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

About  30  technical  people  are  being  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  consideration 
of  solar  cells,  thermal  conversion,  photo- 
synthetic  and  photochemical  conversion, 
"innovative  sysems,"  and  residential  uses 
of  solar  energy. 

The  Energy  Digest  says: 

For  further  Information,  or  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations. Ideas,  and  forth  to  the  solar 
panel,  contact  WUllam  H.  Woodward.  Di- 
rector of  the  Space  Propulsion  and  Power 
Division  of  NASA,  Washington,  D.C.  20546. 

EIGHTEEN  TEARS  LATE 

Tliat  is  encouraging.  Thought  and 
planning  are  needed  before  we  spend  half 
a  billion  or  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on 
solar  energy  development,  which  is  prob- 
ably what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  But  It 
would  hardly  be  reckless  for  Congress  to 
spend  $15  million  in  the  meantime  this 
year  on  promising  projects  which  are 
ready  to  go. 

I  am  not  worried  that  my  solar  energy 
amendment  is  premature.  I  am  worried 
that  it  is  -f^  years  late. 


We  started  fxmding  civilian  nuclear 
energy  in  1954,  and  we  have  spent  about 
3,000  million  tax-dollars  on  it  so  far. 
Diiring  the  same  period,  we  have  spent 
less  thsui  1  million  tax-dollars  on  devel- 
oping large-scale  solar  power  systems. 

If  the  funding  had  been  reversed,  I 
wonder  which  would  look  "competitive" 
today. 

ONE  WORRT :  ASKING  TOO  LITTLE 

I  do  have  one  worry  about  the  solar 
energy  amendment.  I  am  worried  that 
$15  million  is  to  small  an  amoimt. 

A  rule-of-thumb  in  "high  technology" 
is  that  you  budget  about  $50,000  per  sci- 
entists per  year.  That  amount  covers  lab 
costs,  supporting  personnel,  and  other 
overhead,  as  well  as  his  or  her  salary. 

Consequently,  for  $15  million,  we  will 
see  only  300  scientists  and  engineers  ap- 
plying their  brainpower  to  solar  power. 
In  a  country  with  a  labor  force  of  80  mil- 
lion people,  whose  jobs  allegedly  depend 
on  the  lavish  use  of  energy,  this  seems 
like  a  foolishly  small  effort  to  apply  to  the 
only  inexhaustible  source  of  clean,  safe 
energy.  We  should  probably  authorize 
10  times  more  effort  this  year. 

So  if  the  $15  million  figure  in  this 
amendment  is  increased  as  a  result  of 
committee  hearings,  that  will  be  fine. 

Whatever  the  final  amount  is  for  fiscal 
1973, 1  urge  that  1  percent  of  it  be  spent 
to  fund  a  band  of  critical  solar  skeptics. 
These  solar  adversaries  would  be  assign- 
ed by  this  amendment  to  find  and  warn 
us  loudly  and  early  about  alleged  hazards 
and  adverse  ecological  and  economic  im- 
plications of  solar  power  projects.  This 
kind  of  technology  assessment  is  clearly 
required  by  section  102  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

EARLY    WARNING    SYSTEM 

A  loud  and  early  warning  system  will 
not  necessarily  paralyze  new  ideas — it 
will  simply  sharpen  them  up  and  remove 
their  flaws  while  it  is  still  cheap  and 
easy  to  do  so. 

COSPCNSORSHIP    WELCOME 

This  .solar  power  amendment  is 
designed  to  "get  the  show  on  the  road" 
without  turning  it  over  just  to  the 
enthusiasts. 

Chaimcy  Starr,  who  is  dean  of 
engineering  at  UCLA,  including  nuclear 
engineering,  of  course,  said  in  the 
September  1971  Issue  of  the  Scientific 
American : 

If  only  a  few  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  U.S.  could  be  used  to  absorb  solar 
radiation  effectively  (at,  say,  a  little  better 
than  10  percent  efficiency),  we  would  meet 
most  of  our  energy  needs  in  the  year  2000. 
Even  a  partial  achievement  of  this  goal  could 
make  a  tremendous  contribution. 

Many  other  experts  agree.  So  let  us 
begin  this  year.  Solar  power  now. 

Cosponsors  for  this  amendment  would 
be  most  welcome. 

LIST   OF   SOME    AVAILABLE    PAPERS 

For  colleagues  or  others  who  would 
like  to  know  more  about  solar  power 
proposals,  especially  the  ones  which 
directly  affect  their  States  or  businesses 
in  their  States,  I  am  listing  the  references 
to  a  series  of  solar  energy  papers  which 


I  have  previously  placed  in  the  Record. 
Reprints  are  available  from  my  office. 
The  references  are  as  follows: 

July  8,  1971,  pages  24010-24023,  "The  Pres- 
Ident's  Energy  Message." 

July  20,  1971,  page  26090,  "Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Authorizations.   1972." 

October  27.  1971.  pages  37675-37684,  "Solar 
Energy:   The  Andersons'  Proposal." 

November  2,  1971.  pages  38787-38789,  "Solar 
Energy:    the  Escher  Proposal." 

December  1,  1971,  pages  43794-43798,  "Win- 
ning Money  for  Solar  Energy." 

December  3, 1971,  pages  44617-44619,  "Solar 
Energy:   the  Ford-Kane  Proposal." 

December  7, 1971,  pages  46165-46169,  "Solar 
Energy:  the  Melnel  Proposal." 

December  7, 1971,  pages  46180-45183,  "Clean 
Energy  via  the  Wind." 

December  7,  1971,  pagea  45194-45197,  "A 
National  Network  of  Pollution-Free  Energy 
Sources." 

December  11,  1971,  pages  46295-46297, 
"Solar  Homes." 

December  11,  1971,  pages  46342-46348, 
"Making  Qas  and  Oil." 

February  9,  1972,  pages  3687-3592,  In  Part 
II,  "Gentle  Solutions  for  Our  Energy  Needs." 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    881,   882,   AND   861 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Al- 
len) submitted  three  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
amendment  No.  878  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  2515)  to  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  American 
workers. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CEY- 
LON INDEPENDENCE,  FEBRUARY  3, 
1972 

Mr.  KT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 3  marked  the  24th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  progressive  island  nations 
in  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  Ceylon 
on  several  occasions  in  the  past.  I  was 
there  for  a  short  time  several  weeks  ago 
as  I  stopped  off  on  my  return  to  this 
country  from  Antarctica.  On  each  of  my 
opportunities  to  see  that  country,  I  have 
come  away  impressed  with  the  work 
that  is  going  on  and  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  to  better  the  lot  of  the  people. 

As  a  nation,  Ceylon  has  always  been 
very  proud  of  the  strong  democratic 
traditions  which  have  flourished  since 
independence  was  gained  23  years  ago. 
In  that  period,  changes  of  government 
have  been  accomplished  five  times  by 
peaceful  democratic  elections.  Ceylon  has 
proved  that  the  concept  of  parliamentary 
democracy  can  take  root  and  thrive  effec- 
tively in  that  area  of  the  world. 

After  my  past  visits  to  Ceylon  I  have 
pointed  out  the  many  admirable  fea- 
tures of  its  government  and  people.  I 
have  also  commented,  however,  on  the 
possible  difficulties  facing  Its  future  de- 
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velopment.  Most  of  these  lie  in  the  field 
of  economics  and  are  common  to  all 
underdeveloped  nations. 

Ceylon  has  been  moving  to  solve  these 
problems  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  wealth  of  social  services  to  its  popula- 
tion. Because  of  some  of  the  measures 
the  government  was  forced  to  adopt  due 
to  the  economic  situation,  I  was  informed 
that  dissatisfaction  in  parts  of  the  popu- 
lace had  developed  early  last  year.  An 
insurrection  took  place  designed  to  seize 
governmental  power.  The  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  however,  and  after  the 
situation  cooled  down  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Ceylon  acted  by  granting  amnesty 
to  those  involved. 

I  am  told  that  most  of  those  in  rebel- 
lion voluntarily  gave  themselves  up,  that 
the  tension  has  been  reduced,  and  that 
law  and  order  has  been  restored. 

As  a  final  note,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  today  Ceylon  has 
the  highest  literacy  rate  in  the  countries 
of  the  region,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Jac>an.  The  parliamentary  elections 
have  been  based  on  a  universal  adult  suf- 
frage dating  as  far  back  &s  1931.  A  few 
years  ago  the  age  for  voting  rights  was 
lowered  to  18  years.  AH  this  has  been  pos- 
sible as  a  result  of  education  being 
brought  within  the  reach  of  everyone  by 
making  it  free  from  the  kindergarten 
through  university. 

The  rule  of  law  is  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  country,  and  an  active  parliamen- 
tary opposition  and  a  free  press  is  a  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  vitality  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process  in  Ceylon.  Another  area 
in  which  Ceylon  has  made  considerable 
progress  is  health.  The  life  expectancy 
has  been  raised  to  62  years  owing  to  the 
greatly  improved  environmental  sanita- 
tion, better  medical  treatment,  and  im- 
proved diet. 

I  am  glad  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
people  of  Ceylon  on  the  occasion  of  their 
24th  anniversary.  May  I  wish  them  many 
more  in  the  future. 


AMBASSADOR  LLEWELLYN 
THOMPSON 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day it  was  my  honor  to  serve  as  the 
representative  of  the  President  at  the 
services  in  Las  Animas,  Colo.,  for  the  late 
and  very  much  lamented  Ambassador 
Llewellsni  Thompson. 

Ambassador  Thompson  was  a  great 
son  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  In  Colorado. 
His  virtues — diligence,  patriotism,  calm 
good  sense — are  the  virtues  of  the  people 
who  have  made  the  Arkansas  Valley  a 
prosperous  and  wmderful  place  to  live 
and  work. 

Ambassador  Thompson's  work  for  the 
Nation  took  him  far  from  the  land  and 
people  he  loved  so  well.  Twice  it  took  him 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  difficult  service. 
He  gave  of  himself  tirelessly,  skillfully, 
selflessly. 

When  death  took  this  good  and  learned 
patriot,  he  was  a  major  source  of  wise 
counsel  to  the  President,  and  to  all  those 


charged  with  the  desperately  difficult 
task  of  keeping  the  peace. 

His  services,  as  well  as  his  charm  and 
unfailing  good  spirit,  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  over  the  years. 

If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  at  the 
record.  It  is  a  record  of  avoidance.  We 
have  avoided  a  catastrophe  during  years 
whoi  the  Soviet  Union  gained  military 
strength;  was  ruled  by  disagreeable  men 
engaged  in  internal  power  struggles;  and 
gained  a  technological  mastery  of  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  this 
period  a  stem  but  restrained  American 
policy,  formed  and  administered  by  men 
such  as  Ambassador  Thompson,  kep>t  the 
peace.  For  that  the  world,  as  well  as  all 
Americans,  owe  an  incalculable  debt  to 
Ambassador  Thompson,  and  to  those  who 
worked  with  him  and  who  today  feel 
such  a  keen  sense  of  loss. 

Mrs.  Allott  and  I  join  with  the  Thomp- 
sons' countless  friends  In  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  respect  to  Mrs. 
Thompson,  who,  we  earnestly  hope,  will 
continue  to  grace  and  serve  this  com- 
munity for  many,  many  years. 


SEA  TRANSPORTATION  BETWEEN 
ALASKA  AND  LOWER  48  STATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Anchorage  Daily  Times  of  Saturday, 
January  29,  1972,  contains  an  editorial 
concerning  an  issue  of  great  moment  to 
the  State  of  Alaska.  This  is  the  ferry, 
MV  Wickersham,  a  foreign-built  ship 
which  has  been  severely  curtailed  In  its 
operations  by  the  effect  of  the  Jones  Act. 
For  several  years,  as  the  editorial  in- 
dicates, the  vessel  has  been  able  to  oper- 
ate only  between  ports  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  and  ports  in  Alaska.  It  cannot  oper- 
ate between  the  lower  48  States,  espe- 
cially Washington,  and  Alaska,  the  pro- 
jected route  for  which  the  vessel  was 
purchased  and  the  route  for  which 
Alaskans  have  the  greatest  transporta- 
tion needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  a  great 
many  Members  of  both  Houses  are 
aware  of  this  matter  and  are  also  aware 
that  bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion temporarily  imtil  a  new  vessel,  for 
which  bids  have  already  been  received 
and  a  contract  awarded,  can  be  built. 
The  estimated  time  of  construction  on 
the  new  replacement  vessel  will  be  ap- 
proximately 27  months  from  now.  In 
the  interim.  It  is  Imperative  for  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  its  many  citizens  that  a 
waiver  of  the  Jones  Act  be  granted  so 
the  MV  Wickersfiam  can  travel  be- 
tween the  lower  48  States  and  Alaska. 
The  editorial  indicates  the  facts  of  the 
situation  in  a  nutshell;  but  more  than 
that,  it  illustrates  the  feeling  of  most 
Alaskans  that  the  State  urgently  needs 
the  services  of  this  vessel  now.  I  urge 
speedy  action  on  the  bills  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "A  New  Wickersham."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New   "Wickersham" 

Bids  have  been  opened  on  a  new  state 
ferry  to  replace  the  controversial  Motor  Ves- 
sel Wickersham,  the  queen  of  Alaska's  marine 
highway. 

And  at  long  last  the  end  may  be  In  sight  of 
the  storms  that  have  washed  over  the  decks 
of  thU  great  white  ship  ever  since  former 
Gov.  Walter  J.  Hlckel  added  It  to  the  state's 
floating  Inventory. 

The  Wickersham,  as  almost  everybody 
knows,  Is  a  forelgn-buUt  vessel  that  cannot 
sail  between  the  ports  of  two  states  without 
violating  the  Jones  Act. 

The  Jones  Act  Is  an  old  federal  law  which 
Is  designed  to  protect  the  American  ship- 
building industry.  Under  its  provisions,  ships 
built  in  foreign  countries  can  operate  be- 
tween an  American  port  and  a  foreign  port — 
but  they  cannot  engage  In  Interstate  com- 
merec. 

The  Wickersham.  as  grand  as  It  is,  U  not 
all  that  it  should  be — so  far  as  Alaska  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Hickel's  administration  envisioned  that 
the  Jones  Act  oould  be  outflanked  somehow 
and  that  the  magnificent  Wickersham  would 
be  able  to  operate  between  Seattle  and  cities 
of  the  Southeastern  Panhandle. 

The  governor  reckoned  without  realizing 
the  invincibility  of  the  Jones  Act.  As  a  result, 
the  Wickersham  has  never  fulflUed  Its  role.  It 
has  saUed  from  Seattle  to  BritUh  Columbia 
ports,  or  from  British  Columbia  to  South- 
eastern Alaska — but  it  has  never  served,  for 
example,  between  Seattle  and  Jimeau. 

As  a  result,  it  has  been  a  bust — as  good 
as  it  Is,  as  beautiful  as  It  is,  as  comfortable 
as  it  Is. 

Besides  that,  it  has  been  a  political  foot- 
ball from  the  day  It  was  purchased. 

But  now  its  days  are  numbered. 

Gov.  William  A.  Egan  has  long  ago  an- 
nounced it  is  the  policy  of  his  admlnUtra- 
tlon  to  sell  the  Wlcky— as  soon  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  efforte  have  been  going  on  in 
Washington  to  obtain  a  temporary  waiver  of 
the  Jones  Act  to  permit  use  of  the  Wicker- 
sham untu  such  time  as  the  state  can  replace 
It  with  an  American-built  ferry. 

An  essential  Item  to  passage  of  this  waiver 
by  Congress  has  been  some  firm  evidence  by 
the  state  that  It  means  what  it  says  about 
obtaining  a  replacement. 

That  now  has  come  in  the  bid  opening  this 
week  for  construction  of  a  new  ferry  of  the 
Wickersham  class.  The  f^parent  low  bidder 
waa  the  Lockheed  Shipyard  of  SeatUe,  at  a 
cost  of  919.8  mlUlon.  The  418-foot  vessel  is 
schediUed  for  completion  In  27  months. 

Now  If  Congress  wUl  cooperate,  the  Wicker- 
sham's  last  two  years  in  Alaska  service  should 
be  good  ones.  The  ouUook  is  favorable  that 
the  waiver  finally  will  be  granted. 


HELP  YOUNG  AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
ruary was  declared  "Help  Young  Amer- 
ica Week." 

The  purpose  of  this  special  week  waa 
to  promote  the  strengthening  of  ties  be- 
tween business,  youth,  and  parents.  This 
goal  is  most  commendable. 

The  sponsors  of  this  project  have  con- 
tributed $20,000  to  each  of  the  five  most 
active  nationwide  youth  organizations  In 
America  as  a  part  of  this  program. 

Through  the  fine  work  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Girl  Scouts  of  Amer- 
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ica.  Girls  and  Boys  Clubs  of  America  as 
well  as  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  Ideals  of 
"Help  Young  America"  will  be  reached. 
These  organizations  provide  the  guidance 
.and  leadership  which  helps  contribute 
to  the  development  of  American  youth. 

Mr.  Fred  Bioren,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  his  leadership  in 
organizing  support  for  these  vigorous, 
outstanding  organizations. 

I  wish  to  add  my  endorsement  to  the 
many  others  who  are  supporting  the 
"Help  Yoimg  America"  campaign. 


SCENARIOS  FOR  DISASTER:  NOTES 
ON  INDOCHINA  1972 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Gen, 
Douglas  MacArthur  once  had  a  secret 
plan  to  end  the  war  in  Korea.  His  strat- 
egy— not  revealed  publicly  until  1964 — 
began  with  the  use  of  30  to  .50  atomic 
bombs  on  key  targets  in  China;  500,000 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  would  then 
be  imleashed  for  a  mainland  invasion.  To 
interdict  further  Chinese  support  to 
Nortli  Korea,  MacArthur  favored  sow- 
ing the  entire  border  along  the  Yalu 
River  with  radioactive  cobalt  material — 
thus  creating,  so  he  thought,  an  impsissa- 
ble  barrier  that  would  last  for  60  years. 

Today,  as  America's  military  position 
in  Southeast  Asia  deteriorates,  one  may 
justifiably  fear  that  Richard  Nixon's 
secret  plan  to  end  the  war  will  take  some 
cues  from  the  late  general.  Recent  events 
in  Indochina  suggest  a  major  crisis  will 
occur  during  this  election  year,  possibly 
within  the  next  2  months.  This  conclu- 
sion is  based  on  the  following  facts  and 
analysis : 

First.  Although  Nixon  wishes  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  United 
States  because  of  its  poUtical  harm  to  his 
reelection  eCfort,  he  is  Aui  committed  to 
eventual  victory  in  Inflochlna.  "Victory" 
means  a  non -Communist  Southeast  Asia 
plus  an  anti-Commimist^Wuth  Vietnam 
open  to  U.S.  political  control  and  U.S. 
capital  penetration.  Acceptable  in  the 
Interim  is  a  protracted  war  of  low  visi- 
bility to  the  American  public,  fought 
with  U.S.  technology  but  not  troops, 
limited  in  scope  so  as  to  pose  no  threat 
to  Chinese  interests;  a  war  which  the 
United  States  cannot  win  but  at  least 
does  not  lose  before  the  1972  election. 

Second.  In  various  meetings  with 
American  radicals,  representatives  of  the 
PRG  and  the  DRV  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  see  Nixon  defeated  in  the  1972 
election.  Undoubtedly  they  know  a  major 
liability  to  Nixon  would  be  a  new 
NLF/NVA  offensive  throughout  Indo- 
china. A  major  attack,  suggestive  of  the 
1968  Tet  offensive,  would  shatter  the  illu- 
sion that  the  North  Vietnamese  military 
strength  has  been  crippled  by  the  bomb- 
ings, or  that  indigenous  revolutionary 
cadres  have  been  rooted  out  by  pacifica- 
tion programs.  Restraint  on  their  part 
makes  sense  only  if  they  have  some  rea- 
son for  believing  Nixon  will  actually 
withdraw  after  the  1972  electicMi  and  halt 
all  U.S.  bombing  and  end  de  facto  sup- 
port  for   Thieu.   No   evidence   suggests 


Nixon  would  do  this.  Wisely,  the  Viet- 
namese insurgents  have  never  relied  on 
the  strength  of  the  U.S.  antiwar  move- 
ment in  planning  and  executing  their 
struggle. 

Third.  The  recent  heavy  air  bombard- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  underscores 
Nixon's  determination  to  militarily  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  policy  stated  in  No.  1 
above — even  if  his  actions  are  labelled 
"escalatory."  Although  the  actions  were 
serious,  they  should  not  have  been  unex- 
pected; the  week  before  the  tur  strikes 
saw  numerous  warnings  in  the  press  by 
Government  spokesmen  that  a  major  air 
strike  against  the  North  was  in  the 
making. 

The  exact  reason  for  the  strikes  still 
remains  unclear.  The  NixMi  administra- 
tion knows  by  now  of  its  inability  to  sub- 
stantially interdict  supplies  going  south. 
After  the  raids  ended,  militai-y  sources 
told  Washington  Post  writer  Peter  Jay 
that  supples  destroyed  were  "fairly  far 
back  in  the  pipeline,"  to  be  used  months 
from  now — thus  the  raids,  even  assuming 
their  strategic  success,  did  not  alleviate 
present  U.S.  concern  over  the  central 
highlands.  More  likely  Nixon  used  the 
raids  as  a  warning,  sharp  but  still  limited, 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  the  United 
States  would  respond  to  an  offensive  with 
sustained  bombing  of  the  North.  By  lim- 
iting all  Christmas  sorties  to  below  the 
20th  parallel — approximately  80  miles 
south  of  Hanoi — NIxchi  has  evoked  the 
memory  of  Johnson's  change  in  bombing 
strategy  in  March,  1968 — only  Johnson 
deescalated  the  bombing  by  limiting  it  to 
below  the  20th  parallel.  The  irony  seems 
more  than  coincidence,  and  reinforces 
the  implied  threat  of  the  U.S.  air  attacks. 
In  this  way  Nixon  hopes  to  buy  the  calm 
needed  for  his  success  in  Peking  and  in 
the  U.S.  presidential  primaries. 

A  secondary  reason  for  the  raids  might 
be  that  Nixon  is  using  them  as  a  provoca- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  De- 
cember 26  raids  followed  a  2-month  pe- 
riod in  which  40  U.S.  air  strikes  hit  North 
Vietnam.  These,  coupled  with  the  ob- 
noxious behavior  of  U.S.  representative 
to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  William  J.  Por- 
ter, might  be  an  attempt  to  goad  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  walking  out  of 
the  talks.  This  would  imdercut  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  U.S.  refusal  to  respond 
to  the  PRG  seven -point  peace  plan;  it 
would  also  give  the  United  States  freer 
military  rein  to  attack  North  Vietnam 
with  impunity,  should  it  be  seen  as  nec- 
essary. 

Fourth.  The  national  press  has  re- 
peatedly in  the  past  2  months  carried 
front-page  stories  quoting  unnamed  mili- 
tary, intelligence,  and  diplomatic  sources 
who  predict  a  major  Communist  offen- 
sive in  the  near  future.  For  example,  an 
AP  dispatch  of  December  13  reports: 

North  Vietnam  Is  preparing  a  major  of- 
fensive Into  South  Vietnam's  Central  High- 
lands, probably  timed  to  embarrass  President 
Nixon  during  his  February  visit  to  China,  dip- 
lomatic sources  said  today. 

These  sources  go  on  to  predict  a  second 
major  offensive  after  the  major  party 
conventions  in  the  United  States  this 


summer.  Similar  warnings  have  been 
front-page  news  several  times  since  then, 
with  the  January  2  Washington  Post 
predicting  more  massive  air  strikes 
against  the  North  in  the  near  future. 

Since  the  1968  Tet  offensive  the  United 
States  has  had  an  interest  in  leaking 
warnings  of  this  kind  around  the  first  of 
the  year;  more  than  in  the  past,  however, 
these  Government  briefings  appear  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  either  defusing  the 
potential  political  impact  such  an  offen- 
sive would  have  at  home  or  preparing  the 
public  for  a  major  increase  in  U.S.  wsu* 
activity  should  Nixon  think  it  necessary. 
All  of  the  frantic  speculation  about  the 
central  hlghlEinds,  however,  may  be  a 
U.S.  attempt  to  shift  the  American  pub- 
lic's attention — and  also  perhaps  the  at- 
tention of  the  North  Vietnamese — away 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia,  either  of  which 
coiild  possibly  fall  to  the  insurgents  this 
year. 

Fifth.  Thus,  two  events  in  Indochina 
could  trigger  a  Nixon  escalation.  First,  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLP  in 
fact  decide  to  ignore  Nixon's  Christmas 
air-strike  warning,  a  case  can  be  made  for 
a  Communist  offensive  in  late  January  or 
early  February  before  the  rainy  season 
begins;  to  provoke  China  into  canceling 
Nixon's  invitation  to  Peking  when  the 
United  States  responds  to  the  offensive; 
to  influence  the  early  primaries,  par- 
ticularly the  New  Hampshire  primary 
where  McCloskey  is  nmning  a  much 
stronger  campaign  than  expected; 
and,  to  take  advantage  of  recent  military 
progress  in  Laos.  If  the  insurgents  are 
successful  despite  ARVN  efforts  and  U.S. 
close  air  support — perhaps  encouraging 
support  actions  in  South  Vietnamese 
cities — then  Nixon  will  have  difQculty  in 
ignoring  the  attack.  Second,  if  the  in- 
surgents win  total  control  of  Laos  or 
Cambodia,  Nixon  will  suffer  the  be- 
ginnings of  defeat  in  Indochina,  and  the 
U.S.  military  situation  will  automatically 
worsen  in  South  Vietnam.  Nixon  is  con- 
vinced that  evidence  of  U.S.  military  fail- 
ure In  Vietnam  is  as  politically  damaging 
to  him  as  escalation — perhaps  more  so.  He 
may  try  to  play  down  an  offensive's  sig- 
nificance and  publicly  Ignore  it,  but  if 
forced  to  act  he  will  move,  as  he  stated  in 
announcing  his  1970  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, "decisively  and  not  step  by  step." 
Such  "decisive"  action  might  be  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  proper,  the  naval 
blockade  or  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor, 
air  raids  on  the  North  Vietnamese  dike 
system.  Behind  these  contingencies  looms 
the  specter  which  must  be  faced:  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  perhaps  to  interdict 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  to  demon- 
strate the  ultimate  seriousness — or  in- 
sanity— of  J.S.  intentions. 

Sixth.  Why  a  likelihood  of  drastic  ac- 
tion. The  military  situation  for  the  United 
States  and  its  client  governments  appears 
to  be  much  more  precarious  than  it  was  in 
January  1968.  during  the  Tet  offensive. 
Instead  of  530,000  military  personnel,  the 
United  States  will  have  139,000  men  in 
South  Vietnam  on  February  1,  of  which 
only  about  56,000  are  combat  troops; 
morale  and  combat  eflflclency  remain  low 
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to  the  point  of  disbelief.  Heavy  drug  us- 
age, racial  conflicts,  and  "fragging" — the 
murder  of  American  military  oCBcers  by 
disgrimtled  American  soldiers — are  com- 
mon for  U.S.  troops  no  longer  engaged 
in  regiUar  combat  activities.  So  bad  is  the 
situation  that,  in  June  1971,  Col.  Robert 
Heinl  wrote  in  Armed  Forces  Journal : 

By  every  conceivable  Indicator,  our  army 
that  now  remains  In  Vietnam  Is  In  a  state  ap- 
proaching collapse,  with  Individual  units 
avoiding  or  having  refused  combat,  murder- 
ing their  officers  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, drug-ridden,  and  dispirited  where  not 
near-mutinous. 

The  U.S.-trained,  U.S.-equlpped  armies 
of  our  client  governments  have  yet  to 
prove  their  military  self-sufficiency. 
Lam-Son  719 — the  South  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  Laos  last  February — resxilted 
In  a  severe  mauling  of  the  "crack"  SVN 
Ranger  divisions;  not  only  were  the  best 
fighting  units  of  the  ARVN  destroyed, 
but  the  disaster  instilled  low  morale 
among  the  rest  of  the  army.  In  Its  Cam- 
bodian operations,  however,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  has  distinguished  it- 
self through  widespread  atrocities 
against  the  civilians.  Columnists  Evans 
and  Novak  reported  in  October  1971 
that  Col.  Kas  Chuon,  Cambodian  military 
governor  of  Svay  Rieng,  "now  regards 
ARVN  as  a  greater  enemy  than  the 
Communist  invaders,  a  view  echoed  by 
every  officer  and  soldier  we  interviewed." 

The  Cambodian  Army  itself  suffers 
from  lack  of  supplies,  no  discipline,  and 
corruption  at  all  levels.  The  military  situ- 
ation worsened  the  month  before  last, 
when  North  Vietnamese  Army  troops 
confronted  a  Cambodian  Army  drive  to 
reopen  route  6,  just  25  miles  north  of 
Phnompenh;  UPI  reported  that  half  of 
the  20,000-man  government  task  force 
"was  said  to  have  been  virtually  de- 
stroyed as  a  fighting  unit."  More  re- 
cently, the  government  of  Lon  Nol 
finally  moved  against  commanders 
who  pad  the  size  of  their  units  and 
collect  the 'extra  paychecks  for  them- 
selves; a  census  by  the  government 
restated  last  December  In  the  "abol- 
ishing" of  30  battalions  which  did 
not  exist.  Repeated  military  failures 
coupled  with  goverimiental  corruption 
and  Lon  Nol's  poor  health  have  brought 
Cambodia  to  the  edge  of  a  major  change 
in  govermnent. 

By  contrast,  the  Khmer  Rouge — Cam- 
bodian Communist  guerrillas — have 
grown  from  a  few  thousand  20  months 
ago  to  15,000  to  20,000  in  December. 

In  Laos,  the  surprise  retaking  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars  by  Pathet  Lao-North  Viet- 
namese forces  December  21  has  Jeopard- 
ized the  crucial  Long  Cheng  base,  head- 
quarters for  the  CIA's  Meo  tribesmen 
army.  Although  the  idain  has  traded 
hands  seasonally  In  the  last  2  years, 
the  insurgents  now  have  control  2 
months  earlier  than  last  year.  Within  a 
week  30,000  Meo  dependents  were  evacu- 
ated from  Long  Cheng;  sensitive  intelli- 
gence equipment  has  been  moved  or  de- 
stroyed as  the  military  pressures  against 
the  base  increases.  The  loss  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars  preceded  by  a  week  the  virtual 


loss  of  the  Boloven  Plateau  to  the  south, 
placing  Pakse,  the  second  largest  city  in 
Laos,  under  siege. 

Without  dependable  ground  armies,  the 
United  States  has  increasingly  relied  on 
its  air  power  and  other  highly  automated 
weapon  devices.  Although  U.S.  air^power 
has  a  great  capacity  to  infiict  mass  terror 
and  killing  on  the  civilian  population,  its 
military  value  is  limited  by  two  factors. 
First,  by  all  accounts  it  has  been  unable 
to  interdict  the  movement  of  supplies 
needed  by  the  NLF.  In  December,  1967,  in 
the  midst  of  the  U.S.  bombing  operations 
on  North  Vietnam,  the  JASON  division 
of  the  Government's  Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis  concluded  that: 

As  of  October,  1967,  the  XJJ3.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  had  no  measurable  effect 
on  Hanoi's  abUlty  to  mount  and  support  mil- 
itary operations  In  the  South  .  .  .  We  are  un- 
able to  develop  a  bombing  campaign  in  the 
North  to  reduce  the  flow  of  Infiltration  Into 
South  Vietnam. 

This  imambiguous  assessment  has 
been  shared  by  the  CIA  and  other  U.S. 
intelligence  sources  from  1966  through 
1968;  the  recent  report  on  the  air  war 
by  the  Cornell  Center  for  International 
Studies  agrees.  Moreover,  all  flatly  dis- 
count the  notion  that  the  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam  weakens  their  determina- 
tion to  fight.  To  the  contrary,  reports 
Jason: 

The  bombing  clearly  strengthened  popular 
support  of  the  regime  by  engendering  patri- 
otic and  nationalistic  enthusiasms  to  resist 
the  attacks. 

Of  the  bombing  in  Laos — presently 
the  major  focus  of  U.S.  air  attacks — the 
Cornell  air  war  study  states: 

Despite  the  continued  use  of  U.S.  air  power, 
the  PL/NVA  now  control  a  greater  fraction 
of  Laos  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  the  civ- 
ilian consequences  of  the  bombing  may  have 
helped  solidify  popular  support  behind  the 
Pathet  Lao  .  .  .  We  can  only  conclude  that 
the  widespread  American  bombing  in  the  war 
in  northern  Laos  has  on  balance  had  a  clearly 
counterproductive  effect. 

The  Cornell  study  also  discovered  th; 
"close  air  support" — the  tactical  use  of 
air  power  In  conjimction  with  ground 
troop  action — presently  accoimted  for 
less  than  100  percent  of  U.S.  flight 
activity. 

Second,  the  fact  remains  that  a  civil 
war  cannot  be  won  with  air  power  alone; 
military  control  must  be  consolidated  on 
the  ground,  and  political  loyalty  must  be 
established  throughout  the  population. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  U.S.  air  power 
in  the  last  7  years  has  merely 
strengthened  and  created  ix>lltical  op- 
position, not  only  In  South  Vietnam  but 
throughout  Indochina.  In  fact,  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  tactical  emphasis  on  air  power 
(HJerates  in  the  reverse.  ARVN  and  Cam- 
bodian troops  are  sent  out  as  "bait"  to 
provoke  a  Communist  coimterattack  and 
flush  out  the  opposing  troops  so  as  to 
make  them  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  This 
strategy  governed  the  1971  Laos  inva- 
sion; while  U.S.  bombers  had  a  fleld  day, 
the  men  serving  as  "bait"  got  ripped 
apart.  Such  a  strategy — hardly  con- 
ducive to  building  a  strong,  confident 


South  Vietnamese  Army — further  con- 
firms U.S.  contempt  for  the  hves  of  Asian 
people,  be  they  "enemy"  or  "ally." 

By  contrast,  the  NLF  smd  NVA  appear 
relatively  strong  and  well-organized 
Government  studies  In  1968  show  that  6 
years  of  pacification  activity  in  South 
Vietnam  had  failed  to  appreciably  de- 
stroy the  NLF  infrastructure  or  to  win 
any  major  political  shift  of  loyalty  to- 
ward the  Government.  It  was  then  es- 
timated that  over  70,000  NLP  cadre  op- 
erated in  South  Vietnam,  a  figure  re- 
peated Just  last  month  as  the  strength 
of  the  "VIetcong  Infrastructure."  John 
P.  Vann,  a  top  USAID  official  in  Vietnam 
working  with  pacification,  privately  es- 
timated in  fall,  1969,  that  15  percent  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  population  sup- 
ported the  NLF,  35  percent  supported 
the  Government,  and  50  percent  were 
imdeclded;  the  pro-Government  35  per- 
cent, he  said,  contained  only  Govern- 
ment employees  and  their  families.  At 
the  same  time,  Dsiniel  Ellsberg  and  Vu 
Van  Thai  guessed  for  Rand  that  NLP 
"hard-core"  support  totaled  25  percent 
of  the  popxilatlon.  Government  support 
equaled  20  percent,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  population  wary  of  both  sides  Op- 
eration Phoenix,  the  CIA-created  pro- 
gram to  assassinate  and  kidnap  suspect- 
ed NLP  cadre,  has  generally  been  ad- 
mitted to  be — in  the  Washington  Post's 
words— "one  of  the  most  notable  failures 
of  the  war." 

At  present  it  remains  unclear  Just  how 
successful  the  NLF  has  been  in  organiz- 
ing cadre  within  the  new  forced-draft 
urban  population;  that  is.  Vietnamese 
peasants  systematically  driven  from  their 
rural  homes  into  the  cities  by  U.  S.  pacifi- 
cation programs  to  enforce  tighter  Gov- 
ernment security.  However,  reports  of  the 
last  2  years  have  shown  an  increase  in 
urban  opposition  to  Thieu  and  the  United 
States  among  students,  war  veterans  ele- 
ments of  the  middle  class,  and  others 
Also  Interesting  is  the  news  item  of  Oc- 
tQber  1970  quoting  a  CLA  report  that 
30y000  Communists  have  infiltrated  the 
Sotith  Vietnamese  Government,  Army 
and  police  force.  The  military /political 
significance  of  these  latter  two  factors 
remains  difficult  to  assess;  at  the  least 
It  shows  active  and  popular  opposition  to 
Thieu  and  the  U.S.  military  presence 
exists  In  urban  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  a  major  U.S.  escalation  of  the 
war  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  the 
presence  of  a  new  NLP/North  Vietnam- 
ese attack.  While  such  an  offensive  might 
dramatize  the  weakness  of  the  United 
States  and  its  regime  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  military  situ- 
ation throughout  Indochina  Is  steadily, 
perhaps  rapidly,  deteriorating  anjrway. 
Nixon  may  escalate  the  war  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  Laos  or  Cambodia.  To  make 
an  escalation  plausible,  he  would  of 
course  link  it  to  the  protection  of  U.S. 
interests  In  South  Vietnam;  this  might 
ftirther  explain  repeated  intelligence 
leaks  to  the  press  about  the  coming 
spectacular"  in  the  central  highlands. 

This  prediction  of  a  Nixon  escalation 
only  echoes  other  warnings  made  in  the 
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last  2  years  by  men  who  once  helped  to 
make  military  policy.  Leslie  Oelb  and 
Mortin  Halperin,  In  a  Washington  Post 
article  written  just  after  the  Cambodian 
invasion,  predict  that  at  some  point  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  laimch  a  major 
offensive  and  that  Nixon  may  well  act 
"in  accordance  with  his  threats,  his  con- 
cept of  national  interest,  and  his  mis- 
guided view  of  the  efficacy  of  'decisive' 
escalation"  and  "laimch  an  all-out  at- 
tack against  North  Vietnam  coupled  with 
a  blockade  of  Haiphong."  Halperin,  who 
served  as  an  aide  to  Kissinger  and  con- 
sultant   to    Nixon's    National    Security 
Coimcil    imtU    May    1970,    repeats    the 
warning   in   November    1970.   Although 
predicting  a  confrontation  for  spring  of 
1971 — not    an    election    year — Halperin 
notes : 

If  many  Americana  cUng  to  the  hope  that 
the  President's  rhetoric  Is  a  smokescreen  to 
cover  a  total  withdrawal  by  November  1972, 
Hanoi  has  no  such  Illusions.  Lacking  a  eerl- 
ous  U.S.  negotiating  proposal  In  Paris,  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  seek  to  step  up  the 
war:  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  President 
will  feel  obliged  to  respond  .  .  .  and  we 
should  have  no  doubt  his  response  will  be 
massive. 

More  recenUy.  Clark  Clifford.  John- 
son's Secretary  of  Defense  in  1968,  con- 
cluded that  Nixon  would  not  desert  the 
Saigon  regime  and  would  probably  leave 
a  residual  U.S.  force  of  70,000  to  80,000 
men  in  South  Vietnam.  Realizing  this, 
the  North  Vietnamese  would  sometime 
this  winter  launch  a  military  offensive. 
Says  Clifford: 

My  great  concern,  Is  what  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
sponse might  be.  He  might  reverse  the  with- 
drawal. He  might  Increase  the  bombing.  He 
might  reverse  the  withdrawal  process  and 
Increase  our  troop  strength.  No  one  knows 
what  he  might  do.  We  must  remember  that 
Mr.  Nixon  once  said  In  a  speech  In  Chicago 
[1965]  that  m  modern  warfare,  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  must  be  considered  conven- 
tional weapons.  {New  York  Times  Magazine. 
Augusts.  1971) 

During  the  Laos  invasion  last  Febru- 
ary, Nixon  publicly  announced  he  would 
not  use  nuclear  weapons  of  any  kind  in 
Indochina.  Beyond  that,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  put  any  limit  on  the  use  of  U.S. 
air  power  and  pointedly  refused  to  rule 
out  an  ARVN  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
at  some  future  date.  Given  the  past  per- 
formance of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army,  the  imminent  loss  of  Indochina  to 
U.S.  control  might  well  convince  Nixon 
that  limited  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
his  only  available  option.  At  that  point 
the  crisis  becomes  international  and 
apocalji>tlc. 

If  approximately  correct,  the  above 
analysis  implies  no  change  of  direction 
for  the  American  antiwar  coalition,  but 
it  should  add  a  sense  of  urgency  to  our 
activities.  This  Is  no  time  for  sublety. 

All  Americans  must  now  unequivocally 
denomice  this  war,  this  crime  against  hu- 
man decency,  and  demand  the  immedi- 
ate end  of  U.S.  miUtary  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  To  threats  of  U.S.  esca- 
lation, opponents  of  the  war  should  re- 
spond with  pledges  of  strikes  at  the 
workplace  and  In  the  imiversitles.  Un- 
like last  May,  antiwar  liberals  soon  may 
suddenly  find  civil  disobedience  at  home 
more  palatable  than  the  prospect  of  a 
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new  mushroom  cloud  over  Asia — and 
perhaps  over  us  all.  To  prevent  such  a 
disaster,  we  must  act  now. 


REAPPRAISAL  OF  FOSSIL  FUEL 
CAPABILITIES 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
quest  for  clean,  and  yet  economically 
feasible,  energy  generation  for  meeting 
our  immediate  energy  needs  has  neces- 
sitated a  dramatic  reappraisal  of  our 
fossil  fuel  capabilities. 

Coal  represents  the  largest,  most  ac- 
cessible reserve  of  energy  available 
within  the  continental  United  States. 
This  fact  alone,  Mr.  President,  gives 
cause  for  closely  evaluating  feasible 
methods  for  utilizing  this  energy  source. 
In  this  regard,  the  gasification  of  coal 
imposes  a  viable  method  for  adapting 
this  abundant  energy  source  to  meet  en- 
vironmental constraints. 

Testifying  recently  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  addressed 
the  subject  of  coal  gasification. 

In  view  of  his  illxmiinating  remarks  on 
this  matter,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Cook's  statement  of  February 
8,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RcMABKs  BY  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  In  appearing 
before  you  this  morning  is  twofold.  First, 
to  again  lend  my  voice  to  those  in  the 
Congress,  the  executive  branch,  business 
and  commerce  who  are  determined  to  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  related  to  the 
feasible  and  economical  gasification  of  coal. 
Secondly.  I  want  to  encourage  all  con- 
cerned to  take  a  fresh  look  at  existing  pro- 
grams and  new  proposals  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  low 
BTU  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  followed  with  great 
Interest  the  hearings  which  have  been  and 
are  being  held  by  this  committee  as  it 
seeks  answers  to  our  multlfaced  energy 
problems. 

You  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  pio- 
neer in  this  field.  As  you  are  aware,  I  was 
cosponsor  of  your  bUl.  S.  4092,  In  July  1972, 
which  was  designed  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  fuels  and  energy,  whose  purpose  is 
to  recommend  programs  and  policies  In- 
tended to  Insure  that  United  States  require- 
ment for  low-cost  energy  will  be  met.  and 
to  reconcile  environmental  quality  require- 
ments  with   future  energy   needs. 

I  support  8.B.  45,  and  have  participated 
Indirectly  in  some  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
study  group  created  by  this  resolution.  I 
think  that  you  have  made  great  progress  and 
I  commend  you  for  It.  As  these  hearings  to- 
day have  been  called  to  gather  Information 
on  new  technology  for  generating  clean  elec- 
tricity from  coal,  I  wlU  limit  my  remarks  to 
this  specific  area.  As  the  Commonweatlh  of 
Kentucky  ranks  first  In  the  nation  as  a  coal 
producing  state,  this  particular  subject  Is  of 
paramount  Interest  and  Importance  to  us. 

MAirUPACTT7RE   OF  PIPXLim:  CAS  FROM   COAL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  followed  with  Interest 
the  accelerated  program  submitted  by  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipeline  quality  gas—' 
900-1000  BTU  per  cubic  foot— from  coal.  This 
acceleration  represents  a  tripling,  not  merely 
In  dollars,  but  In  the  whole  broad  scope  of 


research  and  development  effort.  This  multi- 
ple approach  to  the  problems  that  stUl  need 
to  be  solved  would  enhance  the  potential  for 
success. 

The  agreement  by  the  gas  industry  to  con- 
tribute $10  mUUon  of  the  $30  million  re- 
quired  provides  a  sound  government-ludustry 
partnership  for  these  programs.  However,  in 
a  recent  decision,  the  Congress  has  reduced 
the  appropriation  for  this  program  by  some  $5 
mllUon.  This  does  not  speak  well  of  gov- 
ernment's seriousness  in  formulating  solu- 
tions. This  action  could  lead  to  proportionate 
reduction  In  the  contribution  by  Industry  to 
the  accelerated  program.  In  the  final  analysis 
this  most  Important  public  Interest  program 
could  be  severely  retarded. 

This  nation  can  ill  afford  the  rUk  of  de- 
nying Itself  normal  growth  because  of  failure 
to  pursue  programs  designed  to  anticipate 
and  satisfy  its  energy  requirements.  I  under- 
stand that  attempts  wUl  be  made  to  restore 
these  cute  In  appropriations.  I  would  support 
this  effort.  I  note  that  In  his  fiscal  1973 
budget  presented  to  the  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent placed  heavy  emphE5ls  on  coal  gasifica- 
tion projects. 


oiRxcT  xjse  or  low  btij  gas 
All  of  the  above  programs.  Including  those 
funded  as  well  as  those  unfunded,  have  as 
their  goal  the  manufacture  and  upgrading  of 
low  Btu  coal  gas  to  gas  of  pipeline  qual- 
ity ..  .  that  is  900  to  1000  Btu  per  cubic  foot. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  I  support  these  pro- 
grams, consider  them  essential,  and  recom- 
mend that  they  be  pursued  vigorously.  We 
need  pipeline  gas  for  many  uses.  The  present 
state  of  the  art  gives  excellent  promise  for 
low  Btu  coal  gas.  The  upgrading  or  metha- 
natlon  of  this  gas  to  raise  it  to  pipeline 
quality  has  been  the  difficult  and  expensive 
step.  I  am  confident  that  this  problem  wUl 
be  solved. 

However,  while  I  encourage  these  efforts, 
I  question  that  this  approach  can  give  us 
the  whole  answer  to  coal  gasification.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  way  can  be  found  for  the  eco- 
nomic manufacture  and  use  of  low  Btu  gas. 
I  have  been  Informed  that  substantial  work 
has  been  done  on  a  system  which  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  low  Btu  coal  gas  to  manufac- 
ture electrical  power.  I  have  seen  some  draw- 
ings of  a  combined  steam  turbine — gas  tur- 
bine cycle  which  could  be  applied  to  central 
station  generators. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  a  working  model 
of  this  system  has  operated  successfully.  In 
this  particular  cycle,  all  coal  was  gasified 
to  produce  a  fuel  gas  with  a  heating  value 
of  only  about  100  Btu  per  cubic  foot.  This 
of  course,  is  about  one-tenth  the  heating 
value  of  pipeline  gas.  The  gas  was  scrubbed 
by  electronic  methods  and  chimney  emis- 
sions met  ecological  standards. 

To  my  knowledge  this  procedure  has  not 
been  duplicated  on  a  large  scale.  I  suggest 
that  we  would  be  wise  to  Initiate  a  program 
to  do  Just  that.  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  suggested  that  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  consider  the  initiation 
of  a  research  and  development  program 
which  would  prove  or  disprove  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
power  from  low  Btu  gas. 

The  commercial  development  of  low  Btu 
gas  from  coal  would  have  several  effects  on 
our  energy  and  fuel  economy. 

1.  This  committee  is  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous potential  growth  in  gas  demand  as  con- 
trasted to  the  availability  of  domestic  natu- 
ral gas  resources.  But  the  national  petroleum 
council  study  which  produced  supply  and 
demand  comparisons  also  reported  another 
significant  fact:  66%  of  the  potential  in- 
crease In  demand  between  1970  and  1986  Is 
for  power  generation  and  Indtistrlal  tiae: 
If  the  technology  were  available  to  use  low 
Btu  gas  from  coal  and  applied  for  these 
markete,  a  substantial  part  of  the  demand 
for  pipeline  gas  could  be  reduced. 
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2.  While  a  limited  number  of  pipeline  gaa 
planto  may  be  constructed  In  the  Appalach- 
ian coal-mlnlng  area.  It  Is  probable  that 
the  majority  wUl  be  located  on  or  near 
the  vast,  untapped  coal  resources  of  our  west- 
em  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  low 
BTU  gas  technology  and  Ite  application 
would  be  of  significance  to  the  smaller  coal 
producers  in  Appalachia  with  less  abundant 
but  stUl  substantial  reserves.  By  shipping 
this  coal  to  plante  where  on-site  production 
of  low  BTU  gas  Is  practiced,  those  coal  re- 
sources, unsulted  for  production  of  pipeline 
gas  because  of  production  capacity  and  In- 
sufficiency of  uncommitted  reserves,  woiad  be 
efficiently  utilized  to  satisfy  a  large  part  of 
our  total  energy  needs. 

3.  I  have  mentioned  the  possibilities  of 
generating  electrical  power  from  low  BTU 
coal  gas.  A  significant  consideration  Is  the 
contribution  this  process  would  make  In 
using  the  Nation's  total  f'lel  resources  In 
the  generation  of  electric  power.  While  there 
Is  great  hope  that  the  atom  will  in  the 
future  provide  us  with  aU  the  low-cost  elec- 
tricity we  need,  there  are  many  obstacles  to 
overcome  on  the  way  to  that  goal,  with  more 
being  discovered.  The  first  large-scale  breeder 
reactor  to  be  built  In  the  United  States  has 
only  recently  been  announced;  and  even  with 
the  most  optimistic  assumptions  for  success- 
ful operation  of  this  demonstration  plant.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  such  power  plants  which  use 
uranium  efficiently  will  become  a  commer- 
cial reality  before  1990.  Even  with  success 
In  the  breeder  development  program,  we  will 
still,  according  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, be  generating  half  of  our  electricity 
with  fossU  fuels  In  the  year  2000;  If  the 
breeder  falls  to  mature  as  anticipated  we 
will  have  to  rely  even  more  heavily  on  our 
fossil  fuel  resources.  I  submit  that  whUe  we 
have  spent  billions  on  atomic  power  research, 
we  have  practically  ignored  the  need  for  im- 
provement In  coal-to-electrlclty  technology. 
Current  methods  for  the  use  of  coal  to  pro- 
duce electricity  have  plateaued  In  efficiency 
and  create  many  undesirable  air  and  water 
pollution  problems.  One  answer  to  both  these 
problems  lies  in  the  development  of  low 
BTU  gas  from  coal  technology.  The  possibili- 
ties of  a  45  percent  or  more  Increase  In  effi- 
ciency, virtual  elimination  of  ash  and  sulfur 
pollutante,  a  50  percent  reduction  in  thermal 
pollution  of  coolUig  water,  and  with  a  re- 
duction In  electricity  coets  are  exciting  proe- 
pecte. 

I  imderstand  that  witnesses  who  will  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  today  will  provide 
the  technical  details  and  planned  research 
programs  to  support  the  production  and  use 
of  low  BTU  gas. 

My  investigations  Into  the  energy  needs 
of  our  nation  and  the  available  domestic 
supply  of  fuels  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
we  can  111  afford  to  Ignore  any  opportunity  to 
use  coal  as  the  cornerstone  of  our  energy 
economy.  We  need  high  BTU  gas  of  pipeline 
quality  from  coal  and  we  need  low  BTU  gas, 
or  as  1  would  prefer  to  call  It,  "clean  fuel  gas" 
from  coal.  I  urge  that  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  place  a  high  priority  on  the 
research  needed  to  achieve  both  of  these  ob- 
jectives. 

This  leads  me  to  my  final  topic  which  I 
submit  has  possibilities  as  one  method  of 
producing  low  BTU  gas.  X  am  referring  to 
the  underground  gasification  of  coal. 

TTNDESGROXTND   OASinCATION  OF  CO^L 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  report,  a 
Current  Appraisal  Coal  Gasification,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  which  concludes  that, 
"WhUe  the  undergroimd  gasification  of  coal 
Is  technically  feasible,  the  economic  feasi- 
bility Is  yet  to  be  determined."  I  have  a  copy 
of  this  report  with  me  this  morning  and  If 
the  committee  has  not  received  a  copy,  I 
should  like  to  provide  one  for  the  recoKL 
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The  report,  prepared  by  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  suggeste  that  limited  activity  in  un- 
derground gasification  of  coal  is  Justified  but 
with  limited  scope.  It  recommends  that  such 
activity  should  be  undertaken  in  two  steps. 

The  initial  step  would  be  designed  to:  Ex- 
tend the  capability  of  available  curved-hole 
drilling  techniques  to  permit  large  diameter 
boreholes  and  longer  travel  distance  In  coal 
seams:  analyze  underground  cavity  size  In 
terms  of  roof  stabUlty  and  performance  of 
the  gasification  process;  analyze  and  develop 
stowing  methods  and  techniques  of  opera- 
tion and  identity  of  suitable  stowing  mate- 
rials; and  study  the  fire  face  temperature 
measurement  techniques  and  methods  for 
estimating  fixe-front  position. 

The  second  step  would  be  the  Installation 
of  a  pilot  underground  gasification  system 
to  produce  technical  data  on  which  reliable 
production-oriented  coste  can  be  estimated. 

Of  course  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  analyze  the  report, 
but  I  have  requested  that  they  keep  me  post- 
ed on  their  findings. 

The  technology  of  underground  gasifica- 
tion Is  about  a  century  old.  One  method  is 
to  force  hydrogen  into  the  coal  seam  under 
conditions  suitable  for  transforming  the 
carbon  content  of  the  coal  directly  Into 
pipeline  quality  gas  (methane) .  This  tech- 
nique is  highly  desirable  but  is  most  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.  To  be  successful  It  must 
be  carried  out  at  high  pressure  and  at  tem- 
peratures of  about  1700  degrees  P. 

A  simpler  way  to  achieve  gasification  is 
the  partial  oxidation  appro(u;h  which  pro- 
duces a  low  BTU  coal  gas.  The  gasification 
agent  in  this  case  is  oxygen  rich  steam. 

I  cam  not  be  too  technical  here  as  I  am 
not  an  engineer,  however.  I  submit  that  the 
present  economic  and  competitive  position 
of  coal  relative  to  other  fossil  fuels  and  nu- 
clear energy  warrants  a  new  look  at  this 
method  of  coal  gasification. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summation,  I  applaud 
all  efforte  that  are  being  made  to  manufac- 
ture pipeline  quality  gas  from  coal.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  acceleration  of  these  programs 
and  more  Imaginative  programs  In  the  future 
which  address  the  manufacture  of  low  BTU 
gas.  Such  action  Is  ova  best  Insurance  that 
we  can  make  optimum  use  of  coal  gas  re- 
gardless of  its  BTU  quality.  I  also  submit 
that  we  can  and  must  learn  from  the  past  by 
viewing  yesterday's  programs  in  today's  en- 
vlrormient. 

And  finally  In  providing  an  answer  to  spe- 
cific energy  problems  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  goal  itself  which  Is  to  provide  total 
energy  for  the  nation  at  a  prflA  which  the 
nation  can  afford  to  pay. 


An>  roR  Hoifx  Btttxbs 


COMMUNICA'nONS  WORKERS  SUP- 
PORT TITLE  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  executive  board  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
voted  to  support  my  bill,  S.  2775,  to  re- 
form the  entire  area  of  title  charges. 

The  CWA  board  recognized  the  need 
for  reform  in  this  area  in  order  to  en- 
able more  people  to  buy  homes.  High 
closing  costs  injure  those  most  likely  to 
give  the  necessary  push  to  contmue  the 
homebuilding  boom.  My  bill  will  allevi- 
ate this  problem.  I  hope  other  laJt>or 
unlcxis  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


The  largest  single  Investment  made  by  the 
average  American  is  the  purchase  of  a  home. 
It  is  something  the  average  worker  pays  for 
most  of  his  life. 

At  the  same  time,  the  housing  Industry  Is 
an  essential  part  of  the  American  economy. 
In  1971  the  only  bright  spot  was  housing. 
Housing  unite  begun  last  year  showed  a  43 
per  cent  Improvement  over  1970.  and  set  a 
new  record  for  housing  starts  In  a  single 
year. 

This  was  made  possible  only  because  there 
was  a  record  level  of  money  avaUable  to  b\Uld- 
ers  and  home  buyers  at  declining  Interest 
rates.  The  repressive  tight  money  policies 
which  marked  the  first  years  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  coupled  with  a  startling  rise 
in  the  rate  of  Infiatlon,  combined  to  drive  up 
the  price  of  homes  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
priving potential  home  buyers  of  the  means 
to  purchase  them. 

But  even  with  more  money  available  at 
lower  Interest  rates,  the  potential  home  buy- 
er still  finds  a  stumbling  block  in  his  way 
before  taking  ownership  of  a  home.  This  is 
the  cost  of  settling  the  contract  for  the  new 
home — the  so-called  "closing  coete." 

Many  Individuals  who  can  afford  the 
monthly  paymente  required  to  own  a  home 
cannot  scrape  up  enough  money  to  pay  all 
the  required  closing  coete,  such  as  title 
search,  title  Insiirance,  tax  escrow,  transfer 
taxes,  lawyer's  fees  and  the  like.  The  thresh- 
old to  buying  a  house  ha3  suddenly  become 
too  high,  and  marginal  home  buyers  are 
forced  out  of  the  market. 

Recently  conducted  surveys  throughout 
the  country  show  that  closing  coste,  which  on 
a  $40,000  home  can  run  as  high  as  $2,500  In 
some  MarylEmd  counties  and  as  low  as  $760 
In  the  Boston  area,  fiuctuate  greatly  from  area 
to  area  and  from  state  to  state.  The  reason 
given  in  many  cases  for  this  fiuctuatlon  Is 
that  except  for  taxes  the  difference  In  cost  is 
primarily  due  to  "custom."  That  Is,  the  fees 
customarily  charged  by  lawyers,  real  estate 
agente,  title  companies,  and  banks  In  the 
particular  area. 

"Custom"  rather  than  reason  Is  what  tm- 
denies  many  of  the  title  coste  and  lawyer's 
fees  the  home  buyer  must  bear.  Everyone  In 
the  real  estate  establishment  seems  to  benefit 
from  these  "customary"  charges  except  the 
home  buyer.  Lawyers  get  exorbitant  fees  for 
handling  simple  paperwork,  real  estate 
agente  get  large  commissions,  title  companies 
promote  unnecessary  title  searches  and  in- 
surance for  which  they  overcharge,  and  mort- 
gage lenders  get  compensating  balances  and 
"polnte"  for  granting  mortgages.  People  who 
buy  one  or  maybe  two  homes  In  their  life- 
times Just  do  not  have  the  economic  clout  to 
bargain  with  the  real  estate  establishment. 

In  order  to  protect  the  consumer  and  bring 
about  reform  In  this  area,  legislation  is 
needed  which  would  require  mortgage  lend- 
ers to  absorb  as  part  of  their  overhead  the 
cost  of  title  search  and  any  title  Insurance 
they  require  as  a  condition  for  granting  a 
home  loan.  In  addition,  the  legislation  should 
also  prohibit  price  discrimination  between 
mortgage  lenders  and  home  buyers  In  the 
sale  of  title  services  so  that  If  the  home  buyer 
decides  to  purchase  title  insurance  on  his 
own  to  protect  his  equity,  he  wUl  pay  the 
same  rate  as  does  the  lender. 

This  would  surely  diminish  title  service 
coste  substantially  while  providing  the  same 
protection  to  the  lender.  It  would  also  give 
some  real  force  to  efforte  at  Improving  our 
public  land  records,  and  could  lead  to  the 
adoption  by  the  states  of  new  and  Improved 
land  registration  systems.  Improved  land 
recording  systems  would  make  It  easier  to 
search  for  titles,  which  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  fees  lawyers  charge  for  this  service. 

Therefore,  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  calls  upon  the  92nd  Congress  to 
enact  Into  law  Senate  Bill  2775 — the  Prox- 
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mire  Title  Charge  Reduction  Act — as  a  first 
step  toward  reducing  closing  costs,  reform- 
ing tbe  land  registration  systems,  and  pro- 
viding new  Impetus  for  home  buying. 

In  addition,  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America  also  endorses  efforts  now  under- 
way In  the  courts  testing  the  validity  of  fixed 
real  estate  fees. 


NEED  FOR  EARLY  ACTION  ON  KM.  1 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  is  H.R.  1,  which  would 
make  major  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity, medicare,  medicaid,  and  public  as- 
sistance programs. 

In  many  respects,  this  bill  makes  badly 
needed  reforms,  including  full  benefits 
(or  widows,  a  new  special  minimum 
monthly  benefit  for  persons  with  low  life- 
time earnings,  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, and  several  others.  However,  this 
measure  still  falls  short  of  establishing 
the  income  strategy  for  coming  to  grips 
with  the  serious  retirement-income  prob- 
lems which  now  affect  millions  of  older 
Americans. 

Recently,  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  this  potentially 
far-reaching  measure  and  urged  several 
further  reforms  to  perfect  this  proposal. 
Several  of  these  recommendations,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  were  initially  developed 
in  the  reports  and  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  on  HJl.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  here  this  morning  on  HJl.  1, 
a  bill  which  may  be  the  most  important  do- 
mestic legislation  that  tbe  Senate  will  con- 
sider during  this  session. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to  tbe  sec- 
tions m  the  bill  which  are  of  vital  concern 
to  the  Nation's  elderly. 

Several  provisions  In  this  measure,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  are  either  Identical  or  similar 
to  proposals  I  have  advanced,  such  as: 

Major  Increases  in  mlnlmiim  monthly  ben- 
efits for  persons  with  long  periods  of  covered 
employment; 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  to  protect  the 
elderly  from  inflation; 

Full  benefits  for  widows,  instead  of  only 
82  Vi  percent  as  under  present  law; 

Liberalization  of  tbe  retirement  test; 

An  age-62  computation  point  for  men; 

Protection  against  retroactive  denial  of 
payments  under  Medicare; 

Coverage  of  the  disabled  under  Medicare; 
and 

Replacement  of  old  age  assistance  with  a 
new  Income  supplement  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  welcome  changes  provide  a  solid 
foundation  for  making  many  crucial  reforms 
for  strengthening  and  Improving  our  Social 
Security,  Medicare  and  Income  supplement 
programs  for  the  elderly.  However,  more 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  action  Is 
needed  now — not  two  or  three  years  from 
now — If  the  aged  are  to  escape  from  the  eco- 
nomic treadmill  which  keeps  them  numlng 
but  going  nowhere. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  elderly  are 


slipping  further  behind  on  a  number  of  key 
fronts  In  terms  of  achieving  economic  secu- 
rity. 

Today  more  than  4.7  million  persons  65  and 
older  fall  below  the  poverty  line,  nearly 
100,000  more  than  in  1968.  Older  Americans 
are  now  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor 
as  younger  Americans.  One  out  of  every  four 
persons  66  and  older — In  contrast  to  one  In 
nine  for  younger  Individuals — Olives  In 
poverty. 

If  the  marginally  poor  are  also  Included, 
their  Impoverished  numbers  swell  to  more 
than  6.5  million.  Tbe  net  Impact  of  these 
figures  is  that  one  out  of  every  three  aged 
persons  Is  poor  or  near  poor. 

And  by  poverty,  I  mean  a  "rock  bottom" 
standard.  According  to  Census  definitions,  it 
is  $1,852  for  a  single  person  and  $2328  for  an 
elderly  couple.  The  near  poor  threshold  is 
125  percent  of  these  figures:  $2,316  for  Indi- 
viduals and  $2,910  for  couples. 

Inadequate  retirement  Income  also  takes 
its  toll  In  many  other  forms:  substandard 
housing,  isolation,  loneliness,  malnuti^tlon, 
and  poorer  health. 

For  these  reasons.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Senate  make  important  finishing 
touches  to  perfect  the  House-passed  Social 
Security-Welfare  Reform  proposal. 

LARCEK  AND  EARLIER  BENSITr  INCREASBS 

Heading  the  list  in  my  Judgment  Is  the 
need  for  a  larger  benefit  Increase  for  Social 
Security  recipients.  The  House-passed  bill 
proposes  a  5-percent  across-the-board  raise 
to  take  effect  this  June. 

This  proposal  is  certainly  welcome,  but  It 
simply  does  not  go  far  enough  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  retirement  Income  crisis 
which  now  affects  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans and  threatens  to  engulf  many  more.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  adding  a  few  dollars  every  one 
or  two  years  is  not  going  to  solve  this  mount- 
ing problem. 

Moreover,  tbe  rise  In  tbe  cost-of-living 
since  the  last  Social  Security  Increase — 
which  was  effective  in  January  1B71 — Is  al- 
most certain  to  outstrip  the  proposed  5-per- 
cent raise  in  H.R.  1. 

With  poverty  on  the  rise  for  the  elderly, 
a  more  substantial  benefit  increase  Is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  not  In  June  but  to  take 
effect  January  1. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing — as  I 
have  In  my  omnibus  Social  Security- Welfare 
Reform  proposal,  S.  1646— that  there  should 
be  an  across-the-board  Increase  which 
would  average  about  12  percent  for  all  Social 
Security  recipients.  However,  this  rise  would 
be  weighted  to  provide  for  larger  percentage 
Increases  for  persons  who  need  them  the 
most,  Individuals  with  inadequate  benefits 
because  of  low  lifetime  earnings. 

For  example,  persons  with  average  monthly 
lifetime  earnings  between  $150  and  $200 
would  be  entitled  to  benefit  Increases  aver- 
aging.about  21  percent.  And  individuals  with 
creditable  earnings  ranging  from  $200  to  $300 
would  receive  approximately  an  18-percent 
raise. 

A  principal  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  it  could  lift  large  numbers  of  older 
Americans  out  of  poverty  without  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  welfare.  Additionally,  It 
recognizes  this  very  basic  fact:  persons  who 
now  receive  low  Social  Security  benefits  are 
less  likely  to  have  other  resotirces  than  high- 
er income  beneficiaries. 

And  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  this 
proposal  woiild  provide  nearly  $130  more  per 
year  than  allowed  under  the  5  percent  benefit 
increase  in  HJt.  1. 

ELXMINATION  OV  POVXRTT  FOR  2U)KRI.T 

One  of  the  major  limovatlons  in  H.R.  1  is 
the  replacement  of  the  adult  categorical  as- 
sistance programs — aid  to  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled — with  a  new  Federal  program 
to  be  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 
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This  is  certainly  a  step  In  tbe  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  fundamental  weakness  Is  that 
the  Income  standard  would  be  too  low  for 
the  elderly.  The  proposed  $1,660  Income  level 
for  fiscal  1973  for  a  single  person  is  still  about 
$300  below  the  1971  poverty  threshold.  By 
the  time  1973  rolls  around,  it  Is  likely  to 
be  several  hundred  dollars  below  the  povertv 
Index. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  the  Income 
standards  be  raised  to  a  level  to  wipe  out 
poverty  once  and  for  all  for  older  Ameri- 
cans— to  $160  a  month  for  a  single  aged  per- 
son and  $200  for  a  couple.  Moreover,  I  pro- 
pose that  these  standards  be  adjusted  an- 
nually with  rises  in  the  cost-of-living  to 
make  them  Infiatlonary  proof  for  these  low- 
income  persons. 

Certainly  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the 
world  can  make  that  commitment  to  a  gen- 
eration who  worked  so  hard  for  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  now  enjoy. 

ICEDICARX  EETOEMS 

Important  as  a  soundly  conceived  income 
strategy  is,  we  must  not  overlook  the  need 
for  major  improvements  in  Medicare.  Today 
the  rising  costs  of  medical  care  and  proposed 
cutbacks  in  coverage  pose  a  very  serious  drain 
upon  the  limited  incomes  of  the  elderly. 
Medicare  now  covers  only  about  43  percent 
of  their  expenditures  because  gaps  in  cover- 
age still  exist. 

One  of  the  major  gaps  is  coverage  of  out- 
of-hoepltal  prescription  drugs.  This  consti- 
tutes the  largest  health  care  cost  which  they 
must  meet  almost  entirely  from  their  own 
resources. 

Today  prescription  expenditures  for  per- 
sons 66  and  older  average  about  $84  per  year, 
nearly  three  times  as  high  as  for  younger 
individuals.  For  aged  persons  with  severe 
chronic  conditions — about  15  percent  of  all 
older  Americans — drug  costs  are  six  times  as 
high  as  for  younger  penKxis. 

Several  renowned  authorities — including 
the  1971  Social  Security  Advisory  Council, 
the  HKW  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs, 
and  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging — 
have  all  gone  on  record  in  support  of  this 
badly  needed  coverage.  And  now,  the  Con- 
gress should  go  on  record  unequivocally  to 
extend  this  long  overdue  protection  for  the 
aged. 

Another  major  expendltxire  for  the  elderly 
Is  the  $5.60  monthly  premium  charge  for 
Part  B  of  Medicare.  In  July,  this  will  rise 
to  $6.80.  On  an  annual  basts,  this  wUI  mean 
that  an  elderly  couple  will  pay  nearly  $140 
for  doctor's  Insurance.  For  persons  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  this  can  represent  a  very  sub- 
stantial expenditure. 

Again,  I  recommend  that  this  charge  be 
eliminated  for  the  aged.  Instead,  the  Part  B 
and  Part  A  Hospital  Insurance  programs 
would  be  comblniBd  and  financed  by  one- 
third  contributions  from  employees,  one- 
third  from  employers,  and  one-third  from 
general  revenues. 

This  proposal  is  patterned  after  the  pecom- 
mendaUon  in  the  1971  Social  Security  Ad- 
visory CouncU  report.  And  for  the  typical  re- 
tired worker,  this  change  alone  would  be  al- 
most the  equivalent  of  a  5  percent  Increase  In 
benefits. 

MEDICARE   CtTTBACKS 

My  earlier  remarks  have  focused  basically 
on  positive  action  that  the  Senate  can  take 
to  Improve  H.R.  1.  Now  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  some  undesirable  provisions  in  H.R.  1 
which,  I  believe,  can  limit  the  quality  and 
scope  of  care  for  the  aged. 

EUnoe  other  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging  will  talk  at  greater  length  on  many  of 
these  measures,  I  shall  only  concentrate  on 
two  of  these  proposals. 

First,  HJl.  1  establishes  a  new  $7.50  co- 
payment  charge  for  each  day  in  the  hospital 
from  the  31st  to  the  60th  day.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  $68  deductible 
which  the  elderly  would  be  required  to  pay 
out  of  their  own  pocket  for  hospitalization. 
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For  an  individual  requiring  60  days  in  the 
hospital,  this  charge  alone  could  add  $225  to 
hU  bUl.  The  Irony  of  it  all  Is  that  this  pro- 
vision is  likely  to  hurt  the  very  person  that 
Medicare  is  supposed  to  help  the  most — the 
Individual  with  a  large  health  care  bill  be- 
cause of  a  prolonged  period  in  the  hospital. 
And  remember  this:  About  9  out  of  every 
10  persons  who  reach  age  65  will  reqiUre  at 
least  1  stay  In  the  hospital  during  their  re- 
maimng  years.  About  two  out  of  every  three 
will  require  at  least  two  hospital  stays. 

Additionally,  H.R.  1  would  raise  the  deduc- 
tible for  Part  B  from  $50  to  $60,  once  again 
driving  up  the  health  care  costs  for  the  elder- 
ly- 

These  measures,  I  believe,  should  be  deleted 
or  substantially  altered  by  the  Senate. 
WHrrx  HOUSE  conference  on  aging 
At  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  3,400  delegates  from  every  State  In 
the  Union  made  a  ringing  call  for  action  on 
several  fronts. 

Soon  tbe  Senate  will  consider  HJl.  1,  a 
measure  that  can  be  landmark  legislation  in 
providing  genuine  economic  security  for  the 
aged. 

Again,  I  reaffirm  my  strong  support  for 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  bill,  along 
the  lines  that  I  have  outlined  in  my  state- 
ment. 

We  owe  this  pledge  to  more  than  20  million 
Americans  who  are  now  65  and  older.  And 
we  owe  this  pledge  to  the  mUllons  more  near- 
Ing  this  age. 


MAJOR  CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  OIL 
IMPORT  QUOTA  SYSTEM— RESI- 
DENTIAL AND  INDUSTRIAL  FUEL 
OIL  HEARINGS 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President,  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  has  re- 
cently completed  a  series  of  hearings  held 
over  a  2-month  period  in  which  the  cost 
and  adequacy  of  supply  of  residential  and 
industrial  heating  oil  were  extensively 
examined. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly the  Northeast,  is  so  heavily  reliant 
on  petroleum  products  to  meet  fuel  needs, 
the  problems  encountered  in  this  area 
received  major  attention. 

Many  of  the  fuel  oil  supply  and  price 
problems  that  are  experienced  in  the 
Northeast  result  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  manner  in  which  the 
mandatory  oU  import  quota  system  is 
administered.  The  ever-increasing  use  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  United  States, 
some  141/2  million  barrels  per  day  pres- 
ently, makes  It  Incumbent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  continually  examine, 
update,  and  revise  the  system  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  American  business  and  con- 
sumers. 

In  view  of  the  interplay  between  the 
ou  import  quota  system  and  the  price 
and  supply  of  residential  heating  oil. 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  No  2 
home  heating  oil  or  distiUate,  the  sub- 
committee during  its  Investigation  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  hearing  record 
which  would  focus  primary  attention  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
mandatory  oil  import  quota  system 
could  be  altered  or  revised  to  reflect  more 
realistically  current  fuel  oil  requirements 
The  subcommittee  also  closely  examined 


residual  fuel  oU  supply  and  price  prob- 
lems. Residual  fuel  oil  is  a  heavy  oil  used 
generally  by  industry  and  utilities. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  received  testimony  from 
the  following  witnesses:  Washington, 
September  8— Robert  E.  DeBlois,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  New  England  Fuel  In- 
stitute, accompanied  by  Donald  B.  Craft, 
president,  and  Charles  H.  Burkhardt.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president;  Robert  Greenes, 
chairman,  Fuel  Oil  Committee,  Naticmal 
Oil  Jobbers  Coimcil,  accompanied  by 
Gregg  Potvin,  executive  vice  president; 
Arthur  T.  Soule,  president.  Independent 
Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Association,  ac- 
companied by  Myer  Hashish,  consulting 
economist;  Robert  D.  Lynch,  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Oil  Fuel  Institute,  accom- 
panied by  George  Gruberg,  secretary  and 
general  counsel. 

Washington.  September  9 — Dr.  Hen- 
dfik  S.  Houthakker,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. Harvard  University;  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Erickson,  professor  of  economics,  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Washington,  September  28 — L.  G. 
Rawl,  vice  president,  marketing.  Humble 
OU  &  Refining  Co.;  John  H.  Lichblau, 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

Washington,  September  29— Kerryn 
King,  senior  vice  president,  Texaco,  Inc. ; 
Stanford  G.  Stiles,  vice  president,  trans- 
portation and  supplies.  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Boston,  October  14 — Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  David  N.  MerrillT  vice 
president,  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire;  Robert  W.  Feragen,  general 
manager.  Northeast  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, accompanied  by  Alban  G. 
Spurrell,  manager,  Bralntree  Electric 
Light  Department;  Walter  R.  Peterson, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, accompanied  by  John  E.  Henchey, 
city  manager.  Concord.  N.H.,  and  Caro- 
line Gross;  Prank  W.  Whltcomb.  treas- 
urer. Cold  River  Hot-Mix  Corp.;  A. 
Thomas  Easley,  executive  vice  president. 
New  England  Council  for  Economic 
Development. 

Boston,  October  15 — Francis  W.  Sar- 
gent, Governor  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine;  SUvio  O.  Conte, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Washington,  October  19— Hollis  M. 
Dole,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral 
Resources,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
accompanied  by  John  Rigg,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Oil  and  Gas;  Ralph  W. 
Snyder,  Acting  Administrator,  Oil  Im- 
port Administration;  and  Lewis  S.  Plagg 
m.  Chairman,  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board. 

Washington.  October  20— George  A. 
Lincoln.  Director,  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  accompanied  by  Elmer 
Bennett,  General  Counsel;  Robert  Plett 
Oil  and  Energy  Staff;  and  Ralph  Thomp- 
son, Congressional  Liaison  Staff. 

Testimony  received  from  Mr.  DeBlois, 
of  the  New  England  Fuel  Institute' 
pointedly  characterized  the  basic  issues 
covered  during  the  hearings. 

His  statement,  which  I  have  sum- 
marized, clearly  shows  that  the  problem 
of  oil  prices,  shortages,  and  threats  of 
shortages  of  home-heating  oil  in  New 


England  stem  from  the  fact  that  every 
drop  of  oil  used  in  New  E^land  must 
come  into  the  area  by  ship.  New  England 
has  no  oil  production  or  refineries  of  its 
own.  It  is  not  connected  with  petroleum- 
producing  areas  by  pipeline.  Nor  does  It 
produce  any  coal  or  natural  gas.  There 
are  limited  amounts  of  hydropower 
available  In  New  England  but,  by  and 
large,  our  region  runs  on  oU,  and  every 
barrel  of  oil  must  come  by  ship. 

Fortunately,  New  England  is  blessed 
with  a  number  of  fine  harbors  and  under 
normal  circumstances  could  expect  to 
bring  oil  into  our  region  priced  competi- 
tively with  any  other  area  in  the  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  normal  market  price 
transactions — normal  flow  of  oil — can- 
not take  place.  Why?  Because  as  of  1959 
New  England,  like  the  rest  of  a  43-State 
area,  has  been  subject  to  mandatory  oil 
import  controls.  These  controls  negate 
New  England's  natural  advantage  of 
deepwater  harbor  facilities  because  they 
prevent  New  England  distributors  from 
importing  foreign  oil — apart  from  heavy 
fuel  oil,  which  is  allowed  free  entry. 

Unfortunately,  no  refineries  have  been 
built  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  since  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  was  initiated  12  years  ago. 
Moreover,  east  coast  demand  for  this 
product  is  well  over  double  the  volume 
produced  in  east  coast  refineries.  Thus, 
we  must  look  to  the  U.S.  gulf  coast  areas 
for  a  substantial  part  of  our  supplies. 

Testimony  received  during  the  hear- 
ings clearly  established  that  these  geo- 
graphical facts  coupled  with  the  ina- 
bility, because  of  the  oil  import  program, 
to  buy  home-heating  oil  in  world  markets 
at  competitive  market  prices,  have  placed 
New  England  in  the  position  of  paying 
higher  prices  for  home-heating  oil  than 
any  other  region  of  the  coimtry.  The  in- 
equities of  this  situation  are  obvious. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  Government 
oil  import  quota  system,  justified  on  the 
basis  of  national  security,  which  causes 
prices  in  one  particular  region  of  the 
coimtry  to  be  disproportionately  higher 
than  In  others.  If  one  suscepts  the  thesis, 
which  I  do  not,  that  there  is  a  valid  na- 
tional security  justification  for  the  oil 
import  program,  we  in  the  Northeast  are, 
in  effect,  pwiying  more  than  our  pro  rata 
share  of  what  should  be  a  national  bur- 
den. It  is  particularly  unfortimate  that 
the  region  that  has  to  pay  the  highest 
prices  for  home-heating  oil  is  the  very 
region  that  needs  and  uses  more  heating 
oil  per  capita  than  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try. The  issue  here  is  not  whether  na- 
tional interests  should  override  regional, 
but  whether  the  burdens  imposed  on  a 
citizenry  on  the  basis  of  national  secu- 
rity should  not  be  equitably  distributed 
among  all. 

Other  burdens  imposed  on  small  busi- 
nessmen by  the  oil  import  program  are 
the  competitive  inequity  caused  by  the 
size  and  economic  strength  of  the  major 
integrated  oil  companies,  as  well  as  the 
dependent  position  the  quota  program 
has  forced  on  independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators.  These  independent 
terminal  operators  have  the  hardware — 
that  is,  the  physical  facilities  to  bring 
oil  into  the  New  England  market  from 
anywhere  in  the  world — and.  Indeed, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  do  so  before 
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the  oil  program  was  initiated,  they  were 
able  to  compete  effectively  with  the  ma- 
jor companies  and  bring  to  New  England 
wholesalers  and  small  retail  distributors 
an  alternate  source  to  major  company 
supplies. 

The  oil  import  program,  of  course, 
changed  all  that  by  forcing  independent 
terminal  operators  to  swjquire  their  sup- 
plies from  a  small  number  of  major  com- 
panies, such  as  Humble,  Shell,  Mobil,  and 
Texaco,  with  refining  capacity  located 
inside  the  U.S.  market.  In  short,  the  in- 
dependent terminal  operators  are  forced 
into  the  incongruous  position  of  having  to 
compete  for  business  with  the  very  same 
imjor  oil  companies  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent.  Why?  Because  they  have 
to  buy  their  oil  supplies  hopefully  at  a 
reasonable  price  from  the  same  major 
companies  that  they  compete  with  on  ihe 
wholesale  and  retail  level. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  discussion  of 
suggested  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  Oil  Import  Quota  System,  several 
alternative  proposals  were  developed 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  hear- 
ings, which  were  designed  to  reflect  more 
realistically  the  needs  of  consumers  of 
both  residential  and  industrial  heating 
oils.  These  suggestions  were: 

First.  The  continued  exclusion  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  from  the  Oil  Import  Quota 
System  in  district  1 — all  States  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  plus  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia.  And  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  policy  particularly  into 
districts  2  through  4 — all  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Moimtains  except  those  in 
district  1. 

Second.  Change  the  criteria  used  by 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  allowable  imports 
into  the  entire  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  a  12.2  percent  maximiun 
figure  based  on  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  to  one  based  on  domestic  de- 
mand. From  1959  imtil  1962,  the  yard- 
stick used  in  determining  import  al- 
lowables was  actual  domestic  demand 
and  consimiption  of  petroleum  products. 
In  1962,  the  percentage  of  allowables  was 
increased  from  9  to  12.2  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
amoimt  of  imports  was  changed  from 
consiunption  to  domestic  production. 

Third.  Increase  the  allowed  imports 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  presently  excluded  from 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  quota  system 
from  40,000  barrels  per  day  to  20  percent 
of  total  demand  in  district  1. 

Fourth.  Change  the  allowable  percent- 
age figure  used  under  the  quota  system 
from  12.2  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion to  20  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion, excluding  residual  imports  into  dis- 
trict 1  and  No.  2  oil  presently  excluded 
from  the  program. 

Fifth.  Obtain  assiu-ances  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  they  will  vigor- 
ously maintain  a  continuing  examination 
of  business  activities,  particularly  in  the 
New  England  area,  to  assure  that 
through  mergers,  acquisitions,  and  mar- 
keting practices  there  is  not  a  lessening 
of  the  very  limited  competition  present- 
ly operating  in  that  area. 

In  considering  changes  in  the  manner 
In  which  the  quota  system  presently  op- 
erates, the  hearings  concentrated  prin- 


cipally on  the  following  areas:  first,  the 
impact  of  the  oil  import  quota  system  on 
small  business  marketers  and  consumers; 
second,  domestic  and  foreign  refining 
capabilities  of  major  integrated  oil  com- 
panies; third,  dual  distribution  of  petro- 
leum products  at  various  marketing 
levels — that  is,  situations  in  which  small 
businesses  engaged  in  the  sale  of  petro- 
leum products  are  forced  to  compete 
with  major  integrated  oil  companies, 
which  is  also  imder  examination  by  Sen- 
nator  Hart's  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee:  fourth,  vertical  forward 
integration  into  wholesale  and  retail  op- 
erations by  large  refineries,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  New  England  mar- 
keting area;  fifth,  the  overwhelming 
reUance  by  both  industrial  and  residen- 
tial users  of  petroleimi  products  in  the 
New  England  area  and  how  New  England 
homes,  nearly  80  percent  of  which  are 
heated  by  fuel  oil,  can  be  assiu-ed  of  an 
adequacy  of  product  at  reasonable  prices; 
and  sixth,  diflQculties  in  obtaining  low 
sulfur  content  residual  oil  to  meet  re- 
cently enacted  envirorunental  control 
standards. 

During  the  hearings,  each  witness  was 
called  upon  to  offer  his  opinion  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  present  oil  Import 
program,  and  identify  problem  areas  in 
which  administrative  change  is  required. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
problem  highlighted  during  the  hearings 
and  several  suggested  changes  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  present  oil  import  system. 

CRUDE    OIL 

When  the  oil  import  quota  system 
was  originally  introduced  in  1959,  the  im- 
port level  for  the  part  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  set  at  9 
percent  of  domestic  demand.  In  1962,  the 
percentage  figure  was  changed  to  12.2 
percent,  but  the  basis  upon  which  a  de- 
termination as  to  amount  was  made  was 
changed  from  demand  to  domestic  pro- 
duction. While  it  is  true  that  domestic 
production  has  continued  to  increase 
since  the  imposition  of  the  quota  system 
in  1959,  this  increase  has  not  kept  pace 
with  increased  demand  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  in  the  next  2  to  3  years  domes- 
tic production  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains will  level  off  and  begin  to  decline. 

No  other  single  Government-operated 
market  mechanism  purportedly  designed 
to  set  quotas  on  foreign  imports  has  been 
as  controversial  and  criticized  as  the 
mandatory  oil  import  quota  system.  Its 
adoption  in  1959  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  supported  on  the  na- 
tional security  argument  that  the  United 
States  must  protect  itself  from  ui^due  re- 
liance on  foreign  services  for  its  petro- 
leum needs. 

From  the  time  of  the  quota's  adoption 
imtil  the  present,  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil  has  been  substantially  higher 
than  that  of  foreign.  This  price  disparity 
has  at  times  been  as  high  as  $1.50  per 
barrel.  The  quota  as  implemented  in  1959 
sought  to  provide  as  sm  incentive  to  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  a  secure 
and  competitively  protected  market  in 
the  United  States  largely  cut  off  from 
cheaper  foreign  oil.  A  set  percentage  of 
foreign  oil  was  allowed  entry  into  this 
coimtry  and  the  domestic  refiners  were 
the  principal  importers. 
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As  an  added  Incentive  for  developing 
domestic  crude  oil  sufficiency,  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  the 
right  to  import  foreign  crude  imder  the 
quota  system  pocketed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  low  world  price  and  the  high 
domestic  price.  By  so  doing,  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  quota  program  believed 
that  the  profits  realized  by  importers  of 
foreign  oil  would  in  turn  be  invested  in 
domestic  crude  oil  exploration  and  pro- 
duction activities.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  the  result.  What  has  happened  is 
that  foreign  Investment  by  U.S.  petro- 
leum corporations  has  skyrocketed  and 
domestic  exploration  and  production  has 
diminished  in  relation  to  demand. 

Since  its  introduction  in  1959,  there 
has  been  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quota  and  the  manner  In  which  It  is 
administered.  Consumers  of  petroleum 
products  are  forced  by  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  pay  an  estimated  $5  to 
$7  billion  a  year  to  insure  a  fictitious  do- 
mestic sufficiency.  Petroleum  producers 
zealously  support  a  program  that  results 
in  driving  independent  producers  out  of 
business  by  encouraging  refiners  to  in- 
tegrate backward  into  p>etroleiun  produc- 
tion. Small  refiners  consistently  have 
been  losing  market  share  and  competi- 
tive vitality  because  they  must  rely  on 
major  refiners,  who  are  also  domestic 
producers  and  Importers  of  foreign  oil 
imder  the  quota,  to  supply  them  with 
their  share  of  cheaper  foreign  oil  granted 
through  the  quota.  Independent  deep- 
water  terminal  operators  are  denied  the 
right  to  import  crude  oil  and  numerous 
products  as  a  result  of  the  quota  and 
must  therefore  purchase  supplies  from 
the  same  refiners-marketers  with  which 
they  are  forced  to  compete.  Finally,  the 
major  refiners  are  dissatisfied  in  that  the 
quota  system  Is  operated  in  a  manner 
that  they  claim  contains  too  much  un- 
certainty. This  uncertainty  Is  caused  pri- 
marily because  the  quota  system  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  its  existence  will  assure 
and  maintain  domestic  self-sufficiency. 
This,  however,  is  totally  untrue,  but  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  in  their  zeal 
to  perpetuate  the  myth  are  forced  into 
the  incongruous  position  of  continually 
readjusting  the  quota  through  exceptions 
and  legal  fictions  to  maintain  a  program 
which  meets  none  of  its  purported  aims 
at  a  cost  that  Is  totally  unjustified  both 
to  the  consimier  and  to  competition 
within  the  Industry. 

What  is  needed  are  long-range  solu- 
tions that  will  assure  sufficient  fuel  sup- 
plies but  also  at  reasonable  costs.  This 
aim,  however,  seems  to  run  contrary  to 
the  goals  of  those  administering  the 
quota  system.  Those  operating  the  quota 
program  appear  to  be  either  unable  or 
imwiUing  to  make  even  those  changes 
agreed  on  and  advocated  by  both  critics 
and  proponents  of  the  system.  Several  of 
those  proposed  changes  will  be  discussed 
later.  It  should  be  noted  here,  however, 
that  the  degree  of  resistance  to  change 
in  the  quota  appears  to  be  proportion- 
ately inverse  to  political  advantages 
gained  as  a  result  of  deliberate  uncer- 
tainty and  inherent  inconsistency.  Ac- 
cepting this  hypothesis  as  true,  one  can 
be  assured  that  no  changes  providing 
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equity,  clarity,  or  removal  of  uncertainty 
will  be  made  to  the  quota  system  diu-ing 
1972. 

This  pattern  of  Inconsistency  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  OEP's  1971  "Report  on 
Crude  Oil  and  Gasoline  Price  Increases 
of  November  1970"  where  it  was  found 
that  a  price  increase  instituted  by  Gulf 
Oil  Co.  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
industry  was  not  justified  in  the  short 
term,  but,  as  General  Lincoln  said  in  his 
letter  to  President  Nixon  accompanying 
the  report: 

Became  the  assurance  of  adequate  secure 
petroleum  supplies  In  the  future  Is  an  urgent 
matter,  and  there  are  Inevitable  uncertainties 
about  the  timing  and  effects  of  other  pro- 
grams which  may  be  instituted,  I  cannot  con- 
fidently conclude  that  the  November  crude 
oil  price  Increase  was  unnecessary. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Burkhardt  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Pud  Institute  clearly  defined  this 
country's  crude  oil  production  situation, 
and  a  chart  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  further  reinforces  the 
obvious: 

One  curve  is  going  down;  the  other  curve 
Is  going  up.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  again,  will  never  be  able  to 
meet  Its  petroleum  energy  demands  from  do- 
mestic sources.  We  have  to  be  realistic  about 
that.  Any  type  of  control  that  would  force  us 
to  depend  continually  or  to  a  larger  extent 
than  the  present  time  on  domestic  sources  Is, 
to  kind  of  put  It  crudely,  "Just  whlstllnK 
Dixie." 

In  his  subconunlttee  appearance.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Dole  discussed  the 
present  operation  of  the  quota  and 
stated  that  with  regard  to  the  percent- 
age of  imports  presently  allowed  entry: 

The  historic  12.2  percent  ratio  of  Imports 
to  domestic  production  in  Districts  I-IV  is 
already  passe — there  have  already  been  two 
successive  Increases  of  100,000  barrels  a  day, 
In  1970  and  1971,  to  supplement  the  basic 
Import  quota  (not  to  mention  bonded  prod- 
ucts and  other  Imports  outside  the  quota)  so 
that  currently  the  level  of  Imports  permitted 
approximates  17  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, exclusive  of  residual  fuel.  In  effect,  the 
basis  for  permitting  Imports  Is  now  in  transi- 
tion between  production  and  demand.  We  are 
quite  obviously  moving  toward  the  ix>lnt 
where  Imports  east  of  the  Rockies  will  have 
to  be  allowed  to  the  extent  required  to  make 
good  the  gap  between  demand  and  domestic 
production.  Just  as  is  now  done  on  the  West 
Coast.  By  1086,  this  petroleum  deficiency  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  could  reach  11.8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  or  46%  of  our  total  re- 
quirement that  year.  More  than  half  of  these 
Imports — six  mUllon  barrels  a  day — would 
come  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  days  of 
domestic  petroleiun  sufficiency  in  the 
United  States  are  over,  and  all  available 
evidence  Indicates  more  and  more  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources.  In  1970 
total  U.S.  production  was  9.5  million  bar- 
rels a  day  while  consumption  was  more 
than  14.5  million  barrels  a  day  or  a  gap 
of  over  5  million  barrels  a  day.  The  ad- 
ministrators of  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem and  the  petroleum  industry  must 
accept  this  reality  and  base  their  deci- 
sions on  facts  and  not  on  the  worn  out 
and  discredited  vest  pocket  cliches  of  na- 
tional security  and  possible  war  with 
Canada.  This  country  must  be  assured 
of  a  sufficient  and  continuing  supply  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  and 


if  foreign  sources  are  required  then  this 
must  be  recognized  and  accepted. 

The  witnesses  from  Shell  and  Texaco 
both  associated  themselves  with  Secre- 
tary Dole's  assessment  and  Mr.  King  of 
Texaco,  in  responding  to  a  question  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  said: 

I  think  that  what  you  suggest  is  instead 
of  being  based  on  a  percentage  of  demand, 
that  It  would  be  based  more  on  the  difference 
between  what  we  can  produce  in  this  coun- 
try and  what  we  consume  in  this  country; 
that  would  probably  be  a  better  yardslck. 
And  I  think  we  are  fast  getting  to  the  point 
where  since  we  will  not  have  excess  produc- 
ing capacity  In  the  United  States,  that  that 
would  be  a  practical  approach. 

During  their  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee.  General  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Bennett  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness took  a  position  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  overwhelming  testimony 
that  the  formula  used  In  determining  im- 
ports in  districts  1-4  must  be  changed 
from  a  production  to  a  consumption 
basis.  In  resonding  to  subcommittee 
questions,  both  witnesses  Indicated  that 
shifting  to  a  consumption  formula  is  not 
necessarily  going  to  avoid  possibiUties  of 
underestimating  Import  needs  In  a  par- 
ticular year.  General  Lincoln  summed  up 
his  position  by  saying: 

In  fact  what  we  are  looking  at  increasingly 
is  the  total  number  of  barrels  a<nd  not  a  per- 
centage basis.  We  have  moved  away  from  the 
percentage  and  certainly  there  is  going  to 
be  some  Increaee  In  quotas  allowed  next  year. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  all  the  wit- 
nesses testifying  during  the  hearings  rec- 
ognized that  domestic  production  is  de- 
creasing while  c<»isumption  is  increasing, 
and  the  consensus  position  is  that  foreign 
imports  must  be  increased. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  seems  unrea- 
sonable to  c(»itinue  an  oil  import  policy 
determined  upon  a  declining  production 
base.  With  crude  oil  consmnptlcm  in- 
creasing at  a  present  rate  of  4  to  5  per- 
cent a  year  and  with  approximately  24 
percent  of  our  total  petroleum  needs 
presently  being  met  by  foreign  imports, 
it  would  seem  to  be  much  more  appro- 
priate to  use  consumption  as  the  criteria 
in  determining  the  amount  of  foreign 
crude  allowed  entry  in  the  United  States. 

As  Represoitative  Conte  said  in  testi- 
fying on  future  U.S.  production  capacity: 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  over  the 
next  several  yetu^  a  great  increase  In  Imports. 
Even  some  of  the  majors  concede  this  must 
come.  Perhaps,  as  this  develops,  the  obvious 
logic  of  lifting  quotas  completely  may  pre- 
vaU. 

But  for  the  abort  run,  our  best  chance  to 
break  up  the  combination  of  Oovernment 
fortifications  against  competition  and  price 
and  supply  r^lef ,  may  weU  be  to  try  and  de- 
feat proratlonlng  more  directly. 

As  we  all  know.  State  production  controls 
interfere  with  Interstate  commerce  which, 
under  our  Constitution,  lies  solely  In  the  Fed- 
eral domain.  Such  conduct  would  be  pro- 
hibited without  the  express  delegation  of  this 
authority  contained  in  the  Connally  Hot  OU 
Act  of  1936. 

TtM  Connally  Act,  which  bans  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  "hot  oil" — that  Is,  oU  pro- 
duced in  violation  of  State  production  con- 
trols— is  quite  a  contradictory  document. 
While  proratlonlng  has  been  supported  by 
the  theory  that  it  is  strictly  a  conservation 
practice,  even  the  State  regulatory  agencies, 
aa  well  as  the  President's  task  force,  have  ad- 


mitted this  U  a  charade.  Indeed,  the  Oon- 
naUy  Act  Itself,  while  ostensibly  designed 
solely  to  prevent  waste,  expressly  recognized 
the  danger  of  price  fixing  through  unduly  re- 
strictive production  controls.  Section  4  of  the 
act  (16  U.8.O.  sec.  715c)  directs  the  President 
to  su^>end  the  act  wiienever  he  finds  pro- 
duction BO  limited  that  it  produces  such  a 
gap  between  supply  and  demand  that  It  re- 
sults in  an  undue  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  Decemb^  1970,  when  the  President  re- 
moved Federal  offshore  oil  production  from 
voluntarily  complying  with  state  prora- 
tlonlng, he  said  that  these  controls  are  not 
needed  for  national  security  and — and  here 
I  am  quoting — that  these  controls  "actually 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  our  domestic 
market  system." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  what  could  be 
a  clearer  indication  that  the  President  has. 
In  fact,  found  there  Is  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  here.  When  I  caUed 
this  to  his  attention,  and  urged  him  to  sus- 
pend the  act.  I  was  unsuccessful. 

The  President's  failure  here,  of  course,  is 
not  unique.  No  President  has  ever  suspended 
the  ConnaUy  Act.  What  Is  more  shocking, 
however,  is  that  no  President  has  ever  even 
compiled  with  another  provision  of  the  act, 
section  6  (16  U.8.C.  sec.  716d),  that  requires 
the  careful  gathering  of  data  on  which  to 
make  an  Informed  Judgment  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  undue  burden  on  commerce. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  critics  Uke  us  to  claim 
that  Btispension  Is  called  for.  It  Is  quite 
another  for  any  Chief  Executive  to  flatly 
refuse  to  perform  his  duty  and  study  the 
question. 

This  sad  history  on  nonenf  orcement  is  why 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Connally  Act  must 
be  repealed. 

I  share  Representative  Conte's  con- 
cern with  the  manner  in  which  this  and 
previous  administrations  have  ignored 
their  responsibility  in  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  and  join  in 
calling  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
ConnaUy  Hot  Oil  Act. 

In  response  to  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Msissachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  regarding  the  unique  situation 
faced  by  New  England  in  meeting  energy 
demands.  Secretary  Dole  said: 

I  think  the  best  chances  that  the  New 
England  area  have  for  making  quantum 
jumps  in  their  energy  sltiiatlon  la  to  en- 
courage the  exploration  offshore  for  oU  and 
gas  which  would  give  them  a  close  proximity 
to  sources  of  oU  which  would  almost  guaran- 
tee that  they  would  have  refineries  placed 
within  their  area  so  that  the  cost  could  be 
less. 

Further  testimony  revealed,  however, 
that  this  possibility  is  at  least  10  years 
away  and  would  cost  several  billion  dol- 
lars. While  it  is  hoped  that  future  dis- 
coveries will  ease  the  supply  and  price 
problems  encountered  in  New  England 
in  the  future,  I  am  more  concerned  with 
the  present  and  this  is  why  it  seems  so 
ridiculous  to  continue  to  base  the  opera- 
tion of  the  quota  system  on  domestic 
production. 

NO.    2    FDM,   OIL DISTRICT    1 

No.  2  fuel  oil  or  distillate  is  a  light, 
clean  fuel  that  is  used  primarily  in  indi- 
vidual residences  or  small  businesses. 
In  the  late  spring  of  1970,  the  adminis- 
tration, in  response  to  threatened  short- 
ages and  severe  economic  hardships, 
granted  a  temporary  allocation  of  40,000 
barrels  per  day  of  home  heating  oil  into 
district  1  from  foreign  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  program  was 
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Initiated  on  a  temporary  or  experimental 
basis  and  General  Lincoln  stated  at  the 
hearings  that — 

We  have  towad  that  the  supply  of  No.  2 
heating  oil  to  consumers  In  District  1  was 
adequate  last  winter  and  will  be  adequate 
during  the  coming  winter. 

While  we  in  New  England  were  appre- 
ciative of  the  action  taken  by  the 
administration  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies, import  limitations  denied  New 
England  consimiers  price  relief. 

Unfortimately,  the  terminal  operators 
who  were  Importing  No.  2  fuel  oil  under 
the  temporary  program  were  required  to 
purchase  the  40,000  barrels  per  day  sole- 
ly from  Western  Hemisphere  sources. 
This  restriction  was  a  harmful  and  in- 
equitable one.  Within  a  few  months  from 
the  time  that  the  quota  allocations  were 
granted,  prices  for  home  heating  oil  in 
the  Caribbean  rose  from  6.5  to  9.5  cents 
per  gallon,  an  increase  ^f  almost  50  per- 
cent. 

As  Mr.  Easley  of  the  New  England 
Council  said  during  his  appearance: 

Such  price  escalation  Is  particularly  gall- 
ing to  New  Englanders  who  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  their  neighbors  to  the  north  In 
Montreal  and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  imports  from 
lower  cost  world  sources,  pay  2.4  cents  in 
U.S.  funds  per  U.S.  gallon  less  than  consum- 
ers In  the  major  New  England  markets.  Using 
Montreal  as  a  basis,  New  Englanders  are  pay- 
ing »110  million  per  year  more  to  heat  their 
homes  than  their  neighbors  across  the 
border. 

The  time,  effort,  and  resources  of  the  lead- 
ing public  and  private  Interests  In  six  States 
of  this  country  have  been  thwarted  In  most 
arbitrary  ways,  and,  at  times  In  this  long 
struggle,  decisions  have  been  made  In  viola- 
tion of  clearly  defined  legal  responslbUlMes 
and  contrary  to  accepted  administrative 
practice. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  DeBlois  empha- 
sized the  price  problem  by  stating  that: 

The  Western  Hemisphere  restriction,  of 
course,  hurts  us  in  the  price  aspect  because 
frankly  from  European  free  world  refineries— 
I  am  talking  about  refineries  in  the  free 
world  In  the  Eiiropean  market— No.  3  fuel 
oU  today  Is  avaUable  at  approximately  a  6 
to  6.6  cents  price  In  cargoes.  Now,  even  add- 
ing to  this  the  transportation  to  bring  it  over. 
It  is  a  considerable  saving.  In  effect,  what 
happened  with  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
striction was  that  the  alternate  source  was 
available,  as  I  mentioned,  but  the  price  ad- 
vantage that  was  hoped  for  from  that  market 
Immediately  dried  up  so  that  the  price  ad- 
vantage was  taken  away. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  John  Llchtblau  of  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  Research  Foundation 
said: 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  lUnltatlon  on  dlstUlate  heating 
Oil  Imports  be  removed.  The  limitation  makes 
vlrtxially  no   contribution   to  U.S.   national 
security  which  would  be  its  orUy  Justifica- 
tion. Last  year  a  total  of  2.34  mlUlon  barrels 
daUy  of  oil  was  Imported  into  the  U.S.  from 
overseas  sources.  The  40.000  barrels  daUy  of 
distillate  oU  Imports  represented  only  1  7% 
of  that  total.  Virtually  none  of  the  other 
98.3%  were  subject  to  soxirce-of -origin  lim- 
itations. The  share  of  dIstlUates  will  be  even 
smaller  In  the  future,  since  crude  oU  imports 
from    overseas    are    expected    to    rise    very 
sharply  throughout  the  1970's.  It  is  therwfore 
obvious  that  national  security  cannot  be  af- 
fected  by  controlling  the  source  of  origin 
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of  the  distlUate  oU  Imports  allocated  to  In 
dependent  cargo  buyers. 

It  is  also  doubtful  whether  Venezuela,  for 
whose  sole  benefit  the  limitation  was  im- 
posed, Is  really  stUl  helped  by  it.  The  dlstU- 
late oU  Import  quotas  represent  a  very  small 
share  of  the  total  1.6  million  barrels  dally 
of  imports  into  the  U.S.  of  Venezuelan  crude 
ou  and  the  products  made  from  it.  Further- 
more, since  May  1970,  when  the  promise  was 
given  to  the  Venezuelan  government  to  limit 
No.  2  heating  oil  Imports  to  products  made 
from  Western  Hemisphere  crude  oU,  the 
voliune  of  No.  ;,  oil  Imports  processed  from 
such  crude  has  actually  increased  very  sharp- 
ly. For  the  Rowing  requirement  of  low-sul- 
phur residual  fuel  oU  at  the  U.S.  East  Coast 
has  necessitated  the  diversion  of  the  bulk  of 
Caribbean  No.  2  oil  from  sale  as  a  separate 
product  to  its  use  as  a  blending  ingredient 
with  residual  fuel  oil  In  order  to  reduce  the 
sulphur  content  of  the  latter.  Thus,  indi- 
rectly, much  more  No.  2  oU  made  from  Vene- 
zuelan crude  is  now  coming  into  the  U.S. 
than  had  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  limitation  was  put  on  di- 
rect No.  2  oil  Imports  as  a  gesture  towards 
Venezuela. 

Caribbean  oil  suppliers  have,  of  course  a 
natural  geographic  advantage  over  any  East- 
em  Hemisphere  exporters  at  the  U.S.  East 
Coast.  Hence,  prior  to  mld-1970,  virtually  aU 
Imports  of  this  product  came  from  the  Carib- 
bean, even  in  the  absence  of  any  Western 
Hemisphere  source-of -origin  llmltaUon 

The  Imposition  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
limitation  had  little  effect  in  the  second  half 
of  1970  or  the  first  half  of  1971.  For  while  No 
2  oU  prices  in  the  Caribbean  rose  sharply 
during  this  period.  European  export  prices 
were  still  higher  If  freight  rates  are  included 
However,  at  the  beginning  of  July  1971  the 
situation  changed.  Since  then,  the  landed 
U.S.  East  Coast  price  of  No.  2  oil  from  West- 
em  Europe  has  generally  been  lower  than 
from  the  Caribbean. 

During  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  King  of  Texaco  was  asked 
to  comment  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
maintaining  the  Western  Hemisphere 
limitation  and  he  stated  that: 

At  the  present  time,  the  amount  of  No 
2  fuel  that  comes  from  Venezuela  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  total  supply  is  no  longer 
sufficiently  Important  to  Venezuela  to  war- 
rant the  continuation  of  that  restriction. 

In  the  context  of  the  continuation  of 
the  No.  2  import  program,  the  witnesses 
from  Shell  and  Texaco  stated  that  they 
accepted  continuation  of  the  allocation 
at  the  present  level.  Both  witnesses  in- 
dicated, however,  that  acceptance  should 
not  be  construed  as  approval. 

While  the  major  impact  on  price  that 
had  been  hoped  for  did  not  materialize 
the  program  did  have  a  posiUve  impact. 
The  added  supplies  gave  New  England 
Its  first  winter  in  5  years  completely  free 
of  fear  and  threats  of  shortages,  and  In- 
dependent deepwater  terminal  operators 
were  able  to  defend  their  business  vigor- 
ously and  in  some  cases  seek  new  busi- 
ness. General  Lincoln  testified  that  sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1970  hidependent 
terminal  operators  Increased  their  sales 
by  7  percent,  whereas  the  refiner-mar- 
keters only  Increased  theirs  by  3.9  per- 
cent. This  Increase  in  competition  Is  of 
extreme  Importance  to  home  heating  oU 
consiuners  In  New  England  because  vig- 
orous competition  Is  often  reflected  In 
lower  prices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average 
New  England  homeowner  uses  2,500  gal- 
lons of  home  heating  oil  per  year,  and  a 
one-cnnt-a-gallon    increase    corts    con- 


sumers in  district  1  approximately  $150 
million  a  year.  Testimony  received  dur- 
ing the  hearings  from  several  witnesses, 
including  representatives  from  the  New 
England  Fuel  Institute  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, indicates  that  No.  2  oil  demand 
in  district  1  can  be  expected  to  increase 
by  at  least  10  percent  during  1972,  from 
approximately  1  million  to  1.1  million 
barrels  a  day.  This  increase  is  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  No  2 
oU  are  being  used  as  a  blending  agent 
to  get  the  sulfur  content  In  heavy  In- 
dustrial oil  down  low  enough  to  meet 
newly  enacted  environmental  control 
standards.  -.,.,^ 

Also  an  increasingly  tight  sui»ply  of 
natural  gas  is  causing  large  numbers  of 
users— including  utilities— to  switch  to 
No.  2  oil.  With  increasing  demand,  it  Is 
imperative  that  aggressive  competition 
be  maintained,  and  in  New  England  It  is 
the  independent  terminals  that  offer  the 
only  source  of  competition  against  the 
large  Integrated  major  refiner-marketers. 
During  the  hearings  the  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  storage  was  also  raised 
by  the  Independent  Terminal  Operators 
Association  and  the  New  England  Fuel 
Institute.  A  persuasive  argument  can  be 
made  that  by  Increasing  storage  facilities 
In    the    Northeast    shortage    problems 
would  be  ameliorated  and  increased  sup- 
plies would  result  in  more  aggressive 
price  competition.  In  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Soule  of  the  Independent  Terminal  Op- 
erators Association  said: 

If  the  program  is  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  with  a  significant  level  of  im- 
ports assured,  we  would  be  pr^ared  to  make 
major  Investments  in  terminal  storage  fa- 
culties. ThU  is  one  of  the  problems  we  face 
right  now.  We  are  not  secure  enough  in  our 
future  to  put  any  more  Investments  into 
storage  tanks,  and  one  of  the  problems  we 
get  Into  during  cold  spells  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  storage  and  readily  available  as- 
siu-ed  supplies  of  product. 

If  the  import  program  were  expanded  we 
could  find  other  sources  of  supply  that  would 
permit  us  to  maintain  our  relationships  with 
the  majcws  but  also  get  addlUonal  oil;  the 
economics  would  Justify  erecting  more  stor- 
age to  take  care  of  these  peaks  and  valleys 
which  are  part  of  the  problem  of  the  heat- 
ing business. 

This  Increased  storage  capacity  would  be 
consistent  with  the  national  security  objec- 
tives of  the  oil  Import  program  and  would 
guarantee  that  ample  suppUes  of  heating 
fuels  were  always  available  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States.  In  addition,  the  investments 
would  mean  substantial  employment  for  con- 
struction personnel  in  the  areas  along  the 
East  Coast. 

Mr.  Soule  testified  that  If  the  Import 
levels  of  No.  2  fuel  into  district  I  were 
raised  to  a  level  of  80.000  to  100,000  bar- 
rels a  day  there  could  be  a  significant  im- 
pact on  prices  and  competition — and  the 
terminal  operators  would  be  prepared  to 
embark  upon  a  substantial  storage  ex- 
pansion program. 

During  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Bennett  of  OEP,  in  dis- 
cussing No.  2  fuel  prices,  indicated  his  be- 
lief that  retail  prices  had  Increased  con- 
siderably more  than  wholesale  prices. 
This  assertion  was  challenged  both  by 
myself  and  witnesses  during  the  hear- 
ings. The  real  Issue  here  Is  the  effect  that 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  quota  system 
has  on  supply,  price,  and  competition. 
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This  attempt  by  OEP  to  throw  suspicion 
on  fuel  oil  retailers  is,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
founded. The  charts  below  clearly  show 
that,  If  previously  announced  price  In- 
creases by  Humble  Oil  Co.  go  into  effect, 
retail  price  Increases  in  New  England  will 
have,  in  the  last  8  years,  approximated 
those  at  the  wholesale  level.  As  Mr.  Easley 
ley  of  the  New  England  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Etevelopment  noted: 

The  proponents  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  fall  to  point  out  that  whereas  they  cite 
the  distributors'  markup  as  the  highest  in 
the  coimtry  in  the  New  England  region,  they 
neglect  to  point  out  that  their  margin  of 
profit  is  the  lowest  in  the  country;  that  is, 
long  hauls,  relatively  severe  winter  condi- 
tions. We  have  many  situations  that  the 
southern  area  of  the  country,  for  example, 
does  not  have  to  contend  with.  The  cost  of 
doing   business    is   higher. 

Mr.  Llchtblau  also  responded  to  this 
contention  In  his  testimony  and  stated 
that: 

Higher  margins  do  not  necessarily  mean 
higher  profits.  Certainly,  it  costs  more  to 
deliver  fuel  oU  in  sub-zero  weather  on  snow 
bound  roads  than  in  the  relatively  warmer 
climates  prevailing  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  I. — No.  2  Home  Hbatino  On.,  Humble 
On.  Cargo  Prices,  New  England  Area  > 


1964 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 


[In  cents  per  gallon] 


8.7 
9.1 
9.0 
10.1 
10.6 
10.3 
10.6 


1971  (through  August) ll.  l 

1972' 12.1 

8-year  Increase 8.4 

8-year  increase  (percent) 39.0 

>  Average  (unweighted)  of  prices  posted 
during  year.  For  example,  Humble  posted  8.9 
cents  In  January,  8.3  cents  in  May,  8.6  cents 
in  Novemt>er  1964,  and  9.1  cents  in  Decem- 
ber 1964.  The  average  of  these  (8.7  cents)  is 
shown  in  table  I  above.  These  prices  are 
actual  selling  prices  lor  tanker  lots. 

>  The  1972  price  of  12.1  cents  Is  the  Jan.  1, 
1972,  price  publicly  announced  by  Hvunble. 
The  company  plans  to  raise  cargo  prices  from 
today's  level  of  11.1  to  11.4  cents  in  Novem- 
ber, 11.7  cents  in  December,  and  to  12.1  cents 
on  Jan.  1, 1972. 

Note. — All  price  data  from  1964  to  1970 
from  Piatt's  Oil  Handbook — Issues  1964 
through  1970,  1971  prices  from  Piatt's  Oil- 
gram  Price  Service. 


Table  n. — ^No.  3  Home  Heating  On,,  Whole- 
sale Tank  Car  Prices,  New  England  Area  > 
[In  cents  per  gallon] 

1964 9.43 

1966 9.70 

1966   10.16 

1»67    10.88 

1968   11.31 

1969 11.26 

1970   11. 17 

1971  (through  July) 12. 18 

1972  (Jan.  1)» 18.16 

8-year    increase 8.72 

8-year  Increase  (percent) 39 

*  Prices  are  average  of  those  quoted  month- 
ly for  Portland,  Maine,  Boston,  Mass.,  Provi- 
dence, RJ.,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn, 


•  The  1972  price  reflects  to  1  cent  per  gallon 
cargo  price  Increase  Humble  plans  to  have 
in  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1972.  It  is  assmned  that 
the  Humble  cargo  price  hike  will  be  passed 
along  from  the  cargo  buyer  to  the  tank  car 
buyer. 

Note. — Source  for  aU  price  data  except 
assumed  Jan.  1,  1972  price:  Fuel  OU  and 
OU  Heat,  published  by  Industry  PubUcations, 
Inc.,  Montclalr,  NJ. 

Table  m. — ^No.  2  Home  Heating  On.,  Retail 
Prices.  New  England  Area  ^ 

[In  cents  per  gallon] 

1964   16.37 

1966 16.74 

1966   16.28 

1967   18.89 

1968   17.66 

1969    17.78 

1970   18.32 

1971  (through  July) , 19. 84 

1972  (Jan.    1)« 20.84 

8-year  Increase 6.47 

8-year  increase    (percent) 86 

^Prices  are  average  of  those  quoted 
monthly  for  Portland,  Maine,  Boston,  Mass., 
Providence,  RJ..  and  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

•The  1972  price  reflects  the  1-cent-per-gal- 
lon  cargo  price  Increase  Hiunble  plans  to 
have  in  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1972.  It  Is  assvuned 
that  the  Hiunble  cargo  price  hike  wlU  be 
passed  along  to  the  tank  car  buyer  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  retaU  customer. 

Note. — Soiu'ce  for  aU  price  data  except  as- 
siuned  Jan.  1,  1972,  price:  Fuel  OU  and  Oil 
Heat,  published  by  Industry  Publications, 
Inc.,  Montclalr,  tHJ. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
stated  earlier,  the  No.  2  allocation  pro- 
gram was  first  commenced  In  June  1970 
on  an  experimental  or  temporary  basis. 
The  program  was  extended  during  1971 
but  was  still  on  a  temporary  basis  and 
was  scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31, 
1971.  As  early  as  last  May  requests  were 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
urging  that  an  early  decision  be  made  on 
the  1972  program.  An  early  decision  was 
requested  so  that  plans  could  be  nmde  for 
meeting  this  winter's  home  heating  oil 
needs.  Without  sufficient  leadtlme,  sup- 
ply and  transportation  arrangements  are 
difficult  If  not  Impossible  and  result  In 
uncertainty.  Delays  In  administering 
such  sm  essential  program  are  inexcusa- 
ble, for  actions  should  be  taken  to  assure 
that  deepwater  terminal  operators  and 
wholesalers  are  able  to  make  the  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  Eissure  supply. 

On  November  5,  1971,  the  President 
signed  Proclamation  No.  4092  in  which 
the  temporary  No.  2  allocation  program 
was  given  permanent  status  and  the  im- 
port level  was  increased  to  45,000  barrels 
per  day.  Although  the  proclamation  did 
not  remove  the  Western  Hemisphere  lim- 
itation, provision  was  made  for  surveil- 
lance of  the  program  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness — 
OEP — and  authority  was  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lift  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  restriction,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Director  of  OEP,  In 
the  event  price,  supply,  or  other  consid- 
erations so  dictate. 

The  recent  actions  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  In  raising  taxes  on  crude  oU 
and  No.  2  fuel  oil,  limiting  oil  production, 
and   announcing   abrogation   of   their 


trade  treaty  with  the  United  States,  un- 
derscore the  need  to  remove  this  restric- 
tion promptly.  The  Venezuelans  are  ob- 
viously not  Interested  In  helping  the  U.S. 
consumer;  the  U.S.  Government  should 
therefore,  provide  them  no  preferential 
treatment.  Lower  cost  No.  2  fuel  oil  Is 
available  in  Europe  and  east  coast  con- 
sumers should  have  the  benefit  of  access 
to  these  markets,  for  the  remainder  of 
1972. 

In  this  regard,  I  might  add  that  the 
price  board  must  exercise  proper  sur- 
veillance of  the  energy  market  and  as- 
sure that  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  vital 
petroleum  products  remain  stable. 

A  feature  was  also  added  that  provides 
greater  flexibility  to  the  Indei>endent 
terminal  operators  and  contributes  to  the 
concept  of  keeping  reflnlng  capacity  at 
home.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
authorized  to  Issue  re<Tulations  ma.iring 
import  tickets  imder  uie  program  valid 
for  crude  oil  as  well  as  for  No.  2  oU  so 
that  the  Importers  can  either  Import  No. 
2  oil  or  Import  crude  oil  and  exchange 
the  crude  oil  for  domestic  No.  2  oil. 

While  the  Increased  allocation  was 
far  from  the  100,000  barrels  per  day  that 
numerous  witnesses  and  Members  of  the 
New  England  congressional  delegation 
strongly  endorsed,  it  does  assure  to  the 
east  coast  an  amoimt  of  imported  prod- 
uct in  1972  equal  in  percentage  terms  to 
that  granted  in  1971 — 4  percent  of  total 
demand.  The  important  feature  of  this 
proclamation  is  that  it  established  on  a 
flrm,  permanent  basis  a  program  which 
was  originally  implemented  on  a  tem- 
porary or  experimental  basis. 

Mr.  Soule  indicated  to  me  after  the 
administration  announced  its  decision  to 
make  the  No.  2  allocation  program  per- 
manent and  Increase  allowable  imports 
to  45,000  barrels  per  day  that  this  action 
will  stimulate  to  some  extent  the  con- 
struction of  additional  storage  facilities. 
If  the  Western  Hemisphere  restriction  is 
removed  completely  and  permanently 
and  import  allocations  under  the  current 
No.  2  fuel  oil  program  are  mcreased  to 
the  equivalent  of  8  to  10  percent  of  total 
district  1  demand,  I  am  sure  that  sub- 
stantial additional  fuel  oil  storage  ca- 
pacity can  be  provided  for  the  Northeast. 
NO.  8  roxL  on. — RxsmuAL 
When  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
quota  system  was  first  Instituted  in  1959, 
crude  oil  plus  all  petroleum  products 
were  to  some  extent  controlled  by  the 
quota  system.  As  a  result  of  Increased 
demand  for  residual  fuel  oil  in  district  1, 
at  the  ssune  time  that  the  domestic  refin- 
ing industry  was  more  and  more  reluc- 
tant to  manufacture  this  product,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  was  exempted  in  1966  from 
control  under  the  quota  system.  This 
procedure  is  still  being  followed  and  all 
witnesses  testifying  during  the  hearings, 
including  those  from  major  oil  com- 
panies, indicated  that  the  ctmtinual 
maintenance  of  this  exemption  is  critical 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States.  By  ex- 
empting residual  fuel  oil  from  the  man- 
datory oil  Import  quota  system,  district 
1  is  granted  the  right  to  purchase  this 
product  on  the  world  market.  Pric 
ures  clearly  show  that  residual  fuel  oU 
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in  district  1  is  at  a  lower  price  level  than 
in  other  parts  of  this  country,  where  this 
product  is  still  controlled. 

COMPARISON  OF  U.S.  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  PRICES  (PRICE 
PER  BARREL) 


1969 


Av»r- 
Low     High       1(6    Oct  21,1971 


Boston  (rack): 
No  sulfur  guarantee...  Jl.  92    J2.39    J2.21  (i) 

1  percent  maximum 

M     ^""J -,-,:.- <">         <•>         W    W.  35-14. 45 

New  York  (rack): 

No  sulfur  guarantee...    2.28     2.38     2.33 
1  percent  maximum 

sulfur 2.45     2.50     2.48 

0.3  percent  maximum 

sulfur (>>        (t)        (1) 

Chicago  (terminal): 
No  sulfur  guarantee...    3. 05      3. 15      3. 10 

.    1.5  percent  sulfur («)        (t)        (i) 

1  percent  maximum 

sulfur 3.31      3.37      3.43 

0.6  percent  sulfur 3. 47      3. 58      3. 52 

Oklahoma  (terminal,  for 
northern  delivery): 
No.  sulfur  guarantee..    1.47      1.95      1.71 
0.75  percent 

maximum  sulfur 1.77      2.15      1.95 

Gulf  coast,  cargo: 

No  sulfur  guarantee...     1.47      1.47      1.47 
.  Maximum  0.6  percent.     1.93     2.13      2.03 


0) 

4.33 

5.08 

4.20 
•4.41 

4.62 
4.725 

Z35-Z85 

Z  50-3. 00 

2.0O 
3. 70-3. 80 


■  Posting  discontinued  Sept  20,  1971.  Last  postings:  Boston 
$3.68  to  U.7g  per  barrel:  New  York,  $3.51  per  barrel  (barge 
no  maximura)  (Sept  20,  1971). 


>  Not  available. 
>S«pL  1,1971. 

Source:  Piatt's  Oilgram  Price  Service. 

In  1965,  before  residual  oil  was  de- 
controlled in  district  1.  the  average  price 
per  barrel  for  no  sulfur  guarantee 
product  as  reported  by  Piatt's  Oilgram 
Price  Service  was  $3.16  in  Chicago  and 
$3.10  in  New  York,  or  close  to  identical. 
The  table  below,  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee by  Secretary  Dole  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  shows  that 
average  no  sulfur  guarantee  residual 
prices  per  barrel  for  1969  were  $2.33  in 
New  York  compared  to  $3.10  in  Chicago, 
or  a  cost  savings  to  residual  consumers 
on  the  cast  coast  of  over  75  cents  a 
barrel. 

Price  increases  for  all  residual  prod- 
ucts in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston 
since  1969,  however,  are  unconscionable 
and  range  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
100  percent.  It  is  imperative  that  an  in- 
depth  economic  analysis  be  conducted  by 
the  OflQce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to 
determine  whether  these  enormous  price 
increases  are  Justified. 

While  the  hearings  were  in  progress, 
serious  questions  were  raised  by  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  as  to  proposed  changes 
in  the  manner  in  which  residual  fuel  oil 
imports  would  be  administered.  On 
August  5,  1971,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  filed  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  proposed  nilemaking  with  re- 
gard to  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  in 
district  1. 'It  was  feared  by  many  market- 
ers and  users  of  residual  fuel  oil  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  action 
might  have  made  it  more  difficult  to  im- 
port this  product  into  district  I  and 
would  have  resulted  in  a  change  from  a 
very  liberal  program  to  a  rigid  control 
system.  During  the  hearings.  Assistant 
Secretary  Hollis  Dole  and  other  officials 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as- 
sured the  subcommittee  that  these  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  oil  import 
regulations  did  not  constitute  substantive 


changes  in  the  program  but  were  de- 
signed to  expedite  and  streamline  the 
processing  of  paperwork  in  connection 
with  administration  of  the  residual  fuel 
oil  exemption. 

Another  issue  brought  back  to  the  sub- 
committee's attention  diuing  the  hear- 
ings was  the  problems  associated  with 
recently  enacted  State  environmental 
control  standards.  A  number  of  States  In 
district  1  have  recently  implemented  air- 
sulfur  content  regulations  establish- 
ing maximimi  levels  of  sulfur  in  fuel  oil. 
Difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  sup- 
plying this  product  along  the  east  coast 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  cost  per  barrel 
of  low  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  has  sky- 
rocketed in  recent  months.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
not  only  bring  a  halt  to  these  enormous 
price  increases  but  to  roll  them  back  to  a 
reasonable  level. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  subcom- 
mitee,  Mr.  King,  of  Texaco,  testified  that 
in  his  company's  opinion  what  is  needed 
is  an  expansicm  of  residual  oil  output, 
particularly  low  sulfur  grades,  from 
domestic  refineries.  Under  Texaco's  pro- 
posal, for  each  barrel  of  low  sulfur  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  produced  from  domestic 
crude  oil  in  domestic  refineries  located  in 
districts  1  through  4,  the  refiner  would 
be  granted  an  allocation  to  import  one 
barrel  of  crude  oil  from  foreign  sources. 
This  proposal  would  appear  to  merit 
further  consideration  by  the  Oil  Import 
Administration,  particularly  in  view  of 
increasing  demand  for  low  sulfur  prod- 
uct and  other  circumstances  not  en- 
coimtered  in  previous  years.  The  bonus 
barrel  proposal  if  implemented,  how- 
ever, should  be  supplemental  to,  not  ex- 
clusionary of.  present  residual  allowed 
entry  outside  the  quota  system. 

In  summary,  the  hearings  recently 
completed  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  effect  that  the  mandatory  oil  Im- 
port quota  system  has  on  the  adequacy 
and  cost  of  residential  and  industrial 
heating  oils  and  the  resulting  hardship 
placed  upon  small  businesses  and  con- 
sumers due  to  the  continuation  of  this 
quota  program. 

The  hearing  record  clearly  shows  that 
by  maintaining  the  price  of  crude  oil  and 
its  refined  products  at  artificially  high 
prices,  the  petroleum  producer  and  re- 
finer realizes  a  tremendous  financial  gain 
through  a  mechanism  that  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  results  in  increased 
taxes,  higher  prices,  competitive  disad- 
vantages to  many  businesses,  high  utility 
rates,  and  even  contributes  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

These  inequities  result  from  the  fact 
that  the  burden  placed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  result  of  the  continua- 
tion of  this  quota  is  not  equally  shared 
by  all  users  of  oil  and  its  products.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  my  area  of  the 
country  with  our  great  reliance  on  heat- 
ing oils  to  provide  power  for  electric  gen- 
eration to  nm  our  factories  and  to  heat 
our  homes,  schools,  and  buildings. 

By  denying  New  England  and  other 
sections  of  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  crude  oil.  No.  2  fuel  <ai.  re- 
sidual, gasoline,  and  so  forth,  at  prices 
established  in  a  competitive  world  mar- 
ket, businessmen  are  placed  at  a  com- 
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petltlve  disadvantage  to  those  companies 
that  they  compete  with  which  are  lo- 
cated in  sections  of  this  country  receiv- 
ing price  benefits  resulting  from  the 
inequitable  manner  in  which  the  oil  Im- 
port quota  system  operates. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  I  heard  at 
the  subcommittee  hearings  this  fall  has 
served  to  reconfirm  my  strong  conviction 
that  the  basic  recommendation  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cabinet  Level  Task  Force 
is  as  correct  today  as  it  was  2  years  ago. 
The  best  solution  to  the  oil  energy  prob- 
lem is  the  abolition  of  the  quota  and  its 
replacement  with  a  tariff  system.  I  have 
IcMig  advocated  Just  such  a  move,  but  I 
have  become  convinced  that  the  present 
administration  will  not  take  action  on 
that  recommendation. 

For  that  reason,  practicality  dictates 
that  I  concentrate  my  immediate  efforts 
on  obtaining  reforms  within  the  present 
program  which  can  be  put  into  effect 
immediately. 

In  view  of  the  ever  increasing  use  of 
petroleum  product^^'the  United  States 
some  14  y2  mlllioi>barrels  daily  presently! 
it  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  such  a 
burdensome  quota  would  not  be  contin- 
uaUy  updated  and  revised  to  refiect  the 
needs  of  American  business  and  con- 
sumers. In  this  context,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  administration  will  immediately 
take  steps  to  Implement  the  following 
suggested  changes  in  the  operation  of 
the  quota  system  to  Insure  a  more  equi- 
tably distributed  burden  that  would  be 
shared  among  all  of  the  consumers  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products: 

First.  Immediate  and  permanent  re- 
moval of  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
striction on  No.  2  fuel  oil  imports  allo- 
cated to  district  1. 

Second.  An  increase  in  the  No.  2  fuel 
oil  imports  in  district  1  allocated  under 
the  present  program  to  independent 
deepwater  terminal  operators  to  a  minl- 
mimi  of  80,000  barrels  a  day  or  8  percent 
of  total  demand  in  district  1.  This  action 
would  not  only  assure  vigorous  competi- 
tion but  would  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  storage  facilities. 

Third.  Domestic  consimiption  rather 
than  production  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
determining  crude  oil  imports  into  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or  in  the  alternative.  Import  levels 
be  the  difference  between  consumption 
and  production  as  is  presently  used  in 
district  5,  that  is,  those  States  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Fourth.  That  the  present  system  of 
decontrol  of  residual  fuel  oil  be  main- 
tained in  district  1  and  that  the  alloca- 
tion procediu-es  assure  that  eligible  im- 
porters of  this  product  into  district  1 
would  receive  all  needed  product  during 
each  allocation  period. 

Fifth.  That  a  foreign  crude  oil  bonus 
system  be  established  where  for  each 
barrel  of  low  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil 
produced  from  domestic  crude  oil  in  do- 
mestic refineries  located  in  district  1  the 
refiner  would  be  gran  :ed  an  allocation  to 
import  one  barrel  of  crude  oil  from  for- 
eign sources.  This  would  encourage  the 
construction  of  much  needed  additional 
refining  capacity  along  the  east  coast 
and  would  also  meet  growing  demand  for 
low  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil.  Crude  oil 
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Imports  allowed  entry  under  this  pro- 
posal, however,  must  be  in  addition  to 
residual  oil  presently  excluded  from  the 
oil  import  quota  system  and  Imported 
freely  into  district  1. 


TRANS-AIiASKA    PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Saga  of 
the  South,"  published  in  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times  of  Monday,  January  24, 
1972.  The  editorial  very  aptly  expresses 
the  views  of  a  great  many  Alaskans  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  can  Indeed 
meet  all  environmental  requirements  of 
law  and  is  quite  similar  to  a  number  of 
pipelines  that  have  been  constructed  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  One  such 
pipeline  Is  the  Colonitd  Pipeline  system. 
As  the  editorial  Indicates,  the  Colonial 
Pipeline  system  has  recently  added  471 
miles  of  line  between  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
and  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  Is  a  part  of  a  mas- 
ter plan  including  additions  elsewhere  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Such  pipeline  additions  cause  little 
fanfare  because  they  are  being  con- 
structed safely  and  in  full  compliance 
with  all  requirements  of  law. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line. It,  too,  will  be  constructed  safely 
and  in  full  compliance  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  law. 

The  other  pipeline  systems,  such  as 
the  Colonial,  are  aimed  at  major  markets 
in  the  United  States.  They,  too,  provide 
jobs  for  many  people  in  their  areas  of  the 
country.  But,  for  these  reasons  also  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  country. 

We  In  Alaska  fully  support  the  efforts 
being  made  elsewhere  to  meet  our  grow- 
ing energy  crisis,  but  we  also  desire  to 
participate  by  bringing  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
lower  48  States.  For  this  reason,  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  an  immediate 
necessity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saga  or  trx  South 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  ago- 
nized on-agaln  off-agaln  developments  In  the 
saga  o<  the  Prudhoe  Bay-to-Valdez  pipeline 
will  be  interested  In  the  other  big  pipeline 
story  developing  In  the  United  Statee. 

What  other  pipeline  story,  you  ask? 

Well,  the  Colonial  Pipeline  (Jo.  expansion 
program,  that's  what — the  one  that  has  been 
planned,  programmed  and  completed  without 
any  particular  opposition,  environmental 
frights,  advice  from  a  Wisconsin  congress- 
man or  lobbying  attacks  from  the  Friends  of 
the  Earth  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Colonui  Pipeline  project,  which  we've 
mentioned  here  before  In  months  gone  by,  la 
now  in  (q>eratlon. 

Contrast  It,  If  you  wlU,  to  the  proposed 
Alaska  project. 

The  Alaska  project  calls  for  construcstlon 
of  a  48-inch  pipeline  thAt  will  run  some  789 
miles  from  the  Arctic  Slope  in  ttie  nortli  to 
Prince  William  Sound  In  the  aoutb. 

The  eipansioQ  of  the  CX>lonlal  Pipeline 
system  added  %  S«-lnch,  471-mlle  Use  be- 
tween Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  Atlantit,  Gki. 
It  la  only  part  at  a  building  plan  tli&t  also 
Includes  additions  to  Colonial's  sa-lncb  pipe- 
line between  Oreenaboro,  N.C.,  end  Doney, 
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Md.,  and  a  new  36-incb  pipeline  through 
Mississippi. 

Operatiozjs  00.  this  new  471-mUe  line  be- 
gan Dec.  34  and  if  you  faUed  to  hear  about 
it  you  can  only  blame  the  fact  that  the 
project  was  carried  out  with  Uttle  fanfare. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  were  no  com- 
pleUnts  from  the  groups  whioh  have  done 
their  best  to  stall  the  Alaska  project. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  simple,  we  sus- 
I>ect. 

The  petroleum  products  which  move 
through  the  giant  Colonial  system  are  aimed 
at  the  markets  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Blast  Coast  statee. 

They  provide  Jobs  for  tliousands  in  the 
South,  comfort  and  service  for  individuals 
and  Industry  in  the  East,  from  New  York 
to  Florida. 

The  politicians  know  it. 

Certain  senators  and  congressmen  who  are 
seeking  voter  appeal  on  the  environmental 
Issue  can  safely  take  a  strong  stand  against 
the  Alaska  pipeline — it  is  of  little  concern 
to  them. 

While  they  do  that,  they  foster  and  en- 
courage pipeline  development  in  their  own 
back  yards. 

Obviously,  we  have  no  objections  to  the 
Colonial  Pipeline  Co.  expansion.  We  applaud 
it.  We  appreciate  its  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  vast  section  of  the  nation. 

But  we  are  troubled  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
some  who  would  deny  Alaskans  and  West 
Coast  residents  some  of  the  same  things 
given  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 


The   Treaty   on   the   Nonemplaceuekt   of 

NucLEAK   Weapons   on   the    Seabed 

a  brief  chronoloot 


SENATOR  PELL 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  from 
many  shared  experiences  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  can  attest 
how  deeply  involved  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  has  been 
with  the  seabed  nuclear  arms  prohibi- 
tion treaty  from  its  inception.  Indeed, 
few  Senators  have  ever  been  so  closely 
and  persistently  Involved  with  the  de- 
velopment and  successful  conclusion  of 
an  international  agreement. 

Senator  Pell  first  put  forward  the 
concept  of  the  treaty  in  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion in  1967.  He  conducted  hearings  on 
that  resolution,  served  as  a  Senate  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  negotia- 
ting conferences,  voted  for  approval  of 
the  draft  treaty  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1970,  conducted  ratification  hearings  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
month,  and  \s  today  presenting  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  one  of  the  true  satisfactions  of 
public  service  to  see  an  idea  translated 
into  action.  Senator  Pell  has  seen  his 
idea  translated  into  a  treaty  that  has 
been  accepted  by  the  governments  of 
more  than  80  nations  around  the  world. 
This  treaty  wlU  not  end  the  arms  race. 
No  one  international  agreement  Is  likely 
to  do  so.  But  it  is  a  step  toward  curbing 
the  arms  race  that  should  be  taken.  Sen- 
ator Pill  can  take  great  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chronology  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  treaty,  including  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chronol- 
ogy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


1967 

August  17:  Malta  submitted  as  an  agenda 
item  for  the  2ad  n.N.  General  Assembly  a 
proposal  for  a  treaty  to  regulate  and  control 
the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  existing  national  Jurisdictions.  The 
treaty  proposed  that  the  ocean  floor  be  re- 
served exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
that  the  activities  of  all  states  be  regulated 
in  order  to  allocate  the  flnanclal  benefits 
from  exploitation  of  the  seabed  primarily  to 
the  developing  countries.  Tbis  proposal  gave 
impetus  to  the  study  oif  the  control  of  the 
seabed  and  to  the  problem  of  preventing  an 
arms  race  In  that  environment. 

September  29:  Senator  Pell  introduced  S. 
Res.  172  which  called  on  the  President  to  ini- 
tiate a  U.S.  move  In  the  U.N.  to  consider  the 
problem  of  exploitation  of  the  seabed  beyond 
the  continental  shelf  and  stressed  the  need 
for  an  international  agreement  which  would 
ensure  that  the  exploitation  of  the  seabed 
would  be  considered  free  to  all  nations.  In- 
cluded in  the  resolution  was  a  provision  that 
the  treaty  should  take  into  account  arms 
control  measures  which  would  prevent  the 
stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  on  the  ocean  floor. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

November  8:  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
UJT..  Arthur  Goldberg,  proposed  that  the 
General  Assembly  establish  a  committee  to 
study  the  oceans.  Besides  stiidylng  the  tech- 
nical and  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  of 
the  seabed,  Goldberg  explained,  the  commit- 
tee wo\Ud  need  to  Investigate  the  problem  of 
arms  control  in  that  area.  He  also  noted  that 
the  committee  shoiUd  work  with  the  Eigh- 
teen Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
(ENDC)  on  the  subject. 

November  17:  In  a  Senate  speech,  Senator 
Pell  called  on  the  President  "to  make  such 
efforts  through  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations"  for  that  body  to  oon- 
aider  a  declaration  of  legal  principles  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  states  in  the  explora- 
tion of  ocean  space.  Tbese  principles  were 
listed  in  S.  Res.  186  which  be  introduced. 
Among  them  was  a  proposal  that  all  states 
would  refrain  from  emplacing  in  the  seabed 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  maaa 
destruction.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

November  29:  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  held  hearings  on  S.  Res.  172 
and  S.  Res.  186.  Senator  Pell  testified,  along 
with  Joseph  Sisoo,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
other  representatives  of  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Defense  Department,  and 
witnesses  from  private  organizations. 

December  8:  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfi^d  commended  the  work  of  Senator 
Pell  with  regard  to  the  seabed,  {Minting  out 
that  bis  "pioneering  efforts  in  the  Senate  are 
already  reflected  in  U.S.  policies."  On  the 
same  day.  Senator  Pell  inserted  the  VJS. 
resolution  which  established  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  study  the  oceans.  Subsequently, 
Senator  Pell  was  {^pointed  a  Senate  advisw 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee. (See  entry  below.) 

December  18:  The  UJf.  General  Assembly 
passed  resolution  2340  (XXII)  which  estab- 
lished an  ad  hoc  committee  to  study  the  ex- 
plmation  and  use  of  the  seabed  and  ocean 
floor.  Ttt  Committee  was  composed  of  thirty- 
five  countries  and  was  to  report  to  the  23rd 
U.N.  Assembly  (1968)  on  past  cmd  present 
actions  of  the  U.N.  and  other  international 
bodies  regarding  the  seabed,  existing  inter- 
national agreements  on  the  area,  seientlflc, 
techmcal,  economic,  legal,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  question,  and  ways  to  promote  Inter- 
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national  cooperaUon  In  the  exploration,  con- 
aerratlon.  and  use  of  the  seabed. 

^  1968 

BCarch  a:  Senator  PeU  Introduced  8.  Res. 
263,  In  which  a  draft  treaty  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  ocean  space  was  incorporated,  and 
urged  the  President  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  UJ3.  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on 
the  subject.  One  article  of  the  draft  treaty 
provided  that  the  parties  would  "undertake 
to  refrain  from  the  implacement  ...  on  or  In 
the  seabed  ...  of  any  objects  containing 
nuclear  weapons  or  any  kinds  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  ...  or  the  stationing  of 
such  weapons  ...  In  any  other  nuuiner." 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

June  28:  In  a  Senate  speech.  Senator 
PeU  Inserted  the  statement  of  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  In  which 
the  U.S.  proposed  that  the  ENDC  take  up  the 
question  of  arms  limitation  on  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor.  Senator  PeU  commended  the 
efforts  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Aiigust  19-30:  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
Stvidy  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and 
the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tional Jurisdiction  held  its  final  session  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  a  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  adopted.  The  Legal  Work- 
ing Group  of  the  Committee  had  raised  ques- 
tions regarding  possible  mUltary  uses  of  the 
seabed.  While  there  was  unanln^ty  that  the 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction Should  be  used  exclusivfely  for  peace- 
txd  pxirposas,  there  was  dlsagjteement  as  to 
what  further  procedure  should  be  followed 
for  consideration  of  the  problem.  Some  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
I7nl<Mi,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  favored  re- 
ferring the  question  to  the  ENDC,  while 
others  felt  this  aspect  should  not  be  s^)a- 
rated  from  the  whole  Issue  of  the  seabed  and 
the  ocean  regime.  During  the  deliberations. 
It  was  noted  that  the  question  was  already 
on  the  agenda  for  the  current  session  of  the 
ENDC.  meeting  In  Geneva  at  that  time. 

September  27:  In  a  Senate  speech,  Senator 
PeU  inserted  the  final  rep<Mt  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  and  supported  the  idea  that  a  per- 
manent U.N.  Committee  on  the  Oceans  be 
establtabed. 

December  21:  The  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  resolution  2467  (XXIII),  In  which 
Part  A  established  a  42-member  permanent 
"CommiUee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits 
of  NatloncU  Jurisdiction."  In  addition  to 
studying  the  various  aspects  of  International 
exploration  of  the  seabed,  the  solution 
called  on  the  committee  to  study  the  reser- 
vation of  the  seabed  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  to  take  Into  account  the  studies  and 
deliberatloais  being  pursued  In  the  field  of 
disarmament. 

1969 
January  21:  Senator  Pell  introduced  S. 
Res.  33.  which  Uarted  a  number  of  principles 
governing  the  activities  in  ocean  space,  and 
urged  that  the  U.S.  seek  a  declaration  of 
principles  through  the  U.N.  As  with  his  ear- 
lier resolution,  there  was  a  provision  for  a 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  seabed.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

February  4:  Senator  Pell  introduced  S. 
Res.  92,  which  called  on  the  President  to  take 
steps  through  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UJI. 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  exploration  of  ocean  space.  As 
with  an  earlier  resolution,  a  draft  treaty  was 
Included,  containing  provision  to  ban  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons. 

February  7:  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  referred  S.  Res.  92  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  comment. 

March  18:  The  fifteenth  session  of  the 
BNDC  opened  in  Geneva,  where  messages 
from  both  President  Nixon  and  Soviet  P»- 
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mler  Kosygln  were  read.  Among  the  goals  of 
the  United  States  at  the  conference,  NUon 
cited  a  ban  against  emplacement  o*  "nuclear 
weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  the  seabed."  Premier  Kosygln  de- 
clared that  It  was  "of  the  greatest  Impcr- 
tance  to  agree  that  the  seabed  and  the  ocean 
floor  shaU  not  be  used  for  mlUtary  purposes 
but  shaU  remain  a  sphere  for  man's  peaceful 
activities." 

At  this  time,  the  Soviet  Union  also  tabled 
a  draft  treaty  which  prohibited  any  use  of 
the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  the  12- 
mile  limit  for  military  purposes.  The  pro- 
posal Included  a  prohibition  of  the  emplace- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons 
of  mass  desitruction.  Inspection  was  to  be 
carried  out  "on  the  basis  of  reciprocity"  ol 
"all  InstaUaUons  and  structures  on  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof." 

March  25:  In  a  speech  to  the  ENDC,  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA)  Gerard  C.  Smith  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  a  complete  demUitari- 
zatlon  of  the  seabed  was  not  practical  since 
a  prohibition  of  conventional  weapons  would 
present  "Insuperable  verlflcatlon  problems." 
Rather,  he  noted,  the  most  urgent  task  con- 
cerning the  seabed  was  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  prohibition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, including  nuclear,  chemical,  biological 
and  radiological  types  of  weapons. 

May  22:  The  United  States  submitted  to 
the  ENDC  a  draft  treaty  prohibiting  the  em- 
placement of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor  beyond  a  three-mUe  costal 
limit.  The  proposed  inspection  procedure 
would  aUow  parties  to  the  treaty  to  observe 
the  activities  of  other  states  without  infring- 
ing on  their  rights  under  international  law 
if  such  observation  faUed  to  confirm  that  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  being  met,  the  par- 
ties were  free  to  consult  with  each  other. 

May  23:  In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Senator  PeU  described  the  U.S.  proposed 
treaty  of  May  22  as  "a  very  signlflcant  be- 
ginning," and  expressed  the  hope  that  "the 
major  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  Ironed  out  in 
a  manner  reflective  of  the  true  Interests  of 
the  international  community  as  a  whole." 

July  3 :  At  the  opening  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  ENDC  m  1969,  a  message  from 
President  NUon  was  read.  In  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  a  seabed  treaty  might 
be  concluded.  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
Earoc  Roshchin  called  the  U.S.  proposal  "in- 
adequate," stating  that  it  did  not  propose 
a  complete  demUltarizatlon  of  the  seabed 
and  thus  would  allow  a  conventional  arms 
race  to  spread  to  that  environment. 

July  24:  The  Subcommittee  on  Ocean 
Space  (chaired  by  Senator  Pell)  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  the 
first  In  a  series  of  hearings  on  S.  Res.  33.  Tes- 
timony on  arms  control  issues  was  heard 
from  WUllam  Hancock,  General  Counsel  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Other  Administration  and  private 
witnesses  were  heard  on  July  26.  28,  and  30. 
On  this  same  date  a  reply  from  the  State 
Department  concerning  S.  Res.  92  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
October  7:  In  a  Joint  action  In  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
<CCD),»  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  tabled  a  draft  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion from  the  ocean  fioor  beyond  a  12-mUe 
"maximum  contiguous  zone."  measured  from 
coastal  baselines  (in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone 
and  other  established  rules  of  international 


» Formerly  the  ENDC,  untU  its  member- 
ship was  expanded  and  the  name  changed 
in  AugTist  1969. 


law  of  the  sea) .  Included  In  the  prohibition 
were  "structures,  launching  InstaUatlons,  or 
any  other  faculties  specifically  designed  for 
storing,  testing,  or  using  such  weapons." 
Article  ni  of  the  proposal  outlined  verlfloa- 
tlon  procedures,  granting  nations  the  "right 
to  verify  the  activities  of  .  .  .  parties  ...  if 
these  activities  raise  doubts  concerning  the 
fulflUment"  of  treaty  obligations.  Inspection 
was  to  be  carried  out  In  such  manner  as  to 
avoid  infringing  on  the  rights  of  states  under 
International  law,  and  could  be  undertaken 
either  individually  or  with  another  party  to 
the  treaty.  Parties  were  to  undertake  to  con- 
sult and  cooperate  with  each  other  on  en- 
forcement of  verification  provisions.  Ap- 
proval of  amendments  to  the  treaty  was  re- 
qiiired  by  a  majority  of  the  parties,  includ- 
ing the  nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the 
treaty. 

In  comments  to  the  CCD  on  the  treaty, 
Soviet  Ambassador  Roshchin  said  that  it  did 
not  affect  the  rights  of  states  regarding  their 
off-coast  waters  or  seabed.  The  verification 
procedures,  he  explained,  reflected  the  view 
of  many  CCD  representatives,  since  the  pro- 
visions allowed  for  the  "widest  possible  par- 
ticipation" In  Inspection.  U.S.  Ambassador 
James  Leonard  noted  that  the  treaty  would 
not  Interfere  with  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy,  nor  were  submarines  prohibited 
from  anchoring  or  resting  on  the  seabed, 
since  submarines  and  other  vehicles  were 
allowed  to  navigate  above  the  seabed.  Re- 
garding the  verlflcatlon  procedures,  he  said 
they  were  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
"legitimate  activities  on  the  seabed,"  nor 
would  states  be  obligated  to  disclose  those 
activities  which  were  not  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  the  treaty. 

October  8:  Senator  PeU  Inserted  In  the 
Congreaaional  Record  the  draft  treaty  pre- 
sented  to  the  CCD  the  previous  day.  In 
addition,  he  inserted  a  Joint  statement  which 
he  made  with  Senator  Clifford  Case,  in  which 
the  prohibition  was  called  "a  monumental 
reminder  of  man's  earnest  quest  for  peace." 
October  9 :  The  Canadian  representative  to 
the  CCD  discussed  the  verification  procedures 
of  the  draft  treaty,  pointing  out  that  the 
provisions  were  vague  and  did  not  guarantee 
the  right  of  aU  parties  to  participate  in 
verification  procediires.  Morover,  he  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Interests  of  coastal  states 
were  not  protected  and  that  there  was  not 
adequate  provision  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes over  verlflcatlon.  SimUar  views  were 
expressed  by  representatives  of  Italy  and 
Sweden.  Further  criticism  of  the  treaty 
focused  on  the  veto  power  by  nuclear-weapon 
states  over  amendments. 

October  21:  The  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom  pointed  out  a  "loop-hole"  In 
the  treaty  because  of  the  existence  of  a  "gap" 
between  the  outer  limits  of  the  territorial  sea 
of  some  countries  and  the  12-mUe  contiguous 
zone,  where  the  ban  would  not  apply;  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  strip  was 
nine  mUes  wide,  since  the  United  Kingdom 
claims  only  a  three  mile  limit  on  its  terri- 
torial sea.  He  also  objected  to  the  term 
"other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,"  since 
it  was  not  precise.  He  considered  the  veriflca- 
tlon  procediu-es  "sound"  and  "realistic.'* 

October  30:  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  submitted  a  revised  version  of 
the  seabed  treaty  to  the  CCD.  In  response  to 
the  British  argument  of  October  21,  new 
language  of  the  treaty  sought  to  eliminate 
the  poeslbility  that  the  ban  would  not  apply 
to  any  gap  which  might  exist  between  the 
territorial  sea  of  some  countries  and  the  12- 
mlle  contiguous  zone.  Other  amendments  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  recourse  to  the  UJJ. 
Security  CouncU  in  case  of  disputes  over 
verlflcatlon,  a  new  article  which  provided  a 
review  conference  in  five  years,  and  the 
omission  of  the  veto  power  by  nuclear  wea- 
pon states  over  amendments.  Despite  these 
changes  the  revision  was  stlU  not  acceptable 
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to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  COD. 
Rather  than  commending  it  to  the  U  J7.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  it  was  submitted  only  as  an 
annex  to  the  CCD  report  to  the  U  J*. 

November  17:  In  a  speech  to  the  First 
Commission  of  the  VJH.  Central  Assembly, 
U.S.  Ambassadcv  Yost  oommented  on  the' 
draft  seabed  treaty.  He  said  It  prohibited 
"the  only  weapons  which  it  might  be  mUl- 
tarUy  advantageous  to  station  on  the  seabed," 
and  veriflcatlon  was  based  on  the  paiUfls' 
"existing  rights  imder  International  law,  in- 
cluding especially  the  right  of  observation." 
Soviet  Ambassador  Roshchin  also  urged  sup- 
port of  the  revised  draft. 

November  20:  The  Swedish  representative 
to  the  UJT.  commented  on  the  revised  draft 
In  a  q;>eech  to  the  First  Committee,  caUlng 
the  verlflcatlon  procedures  "totaUy  Inade- 
quate." 

December  12:  The  First  Committee  of  the 
VK.  General  Assembly  adopted  a  leeolutlon 
which  referred  the  revised  draft  treaty  back 
to  the  CCD  for  further  consideration.  The 
reecAution  called  iq>on  the  CCD  to  take  Into 
aoooimt  the  suggestions  made  at  the  XS3H. 
Besides  criticism  of  inspection  procedures, 
opposition  had  also  been  voiced  that  ade- 
quate participation  in  Inspection  had  not 
been  accorded  to  coastal  states  for  piT>tec- 
tion  of  the  continental  shelf.  Canada.  BrazU, 
and  Mexico  were  promtoent  among  these 
nations  suggesting  changes  In  the  revised 
draft. 

^970 
April  23:  A  second  revised  version  of  the 
U.S.-Sovlet   draft    seabed    treaty    was    pre- 
sented to  the  CCD.  More  detaUed  language 
was  used  in  Article  m,  regarding  veriflca- 
tton.  Without  changing  the  substance  of  the 
provision,  the  new  language  was  largely  an 
tiaboratlon  of  the  manner  in  which  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  in  veriflcatlon  was 
to  be  carried  out,  with  partlciUar  emphasis 
on  Informing  the  state  or  states  suspected 
of  a  possible  vlcdation.  Although  the  ban  of 
the  treaty  clearly  appUed  to  the  area  outside 
the    12-mUe    contiguous    Eone,    a    separate 
article  was  devoted  to  the  view  that  nothing 
in  the  treaty  woiUd  support  or  prejudice  any 
rights  or  claims  which  a  state  may  assert 
concerning  waters  off  its  coast.   (There  is 
StlU  no  standard  measurement  of  a  state's 
territorial  waters,  e.g..  certain  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  claim  a  200-mile  territorial 
waters  zone.)  Thus  this  provision  disclaimed 
any  implication  that  the  treaty  as  a  whole 
might  define  the  territorial  limits  of  coastal 
states. 

September  1:  A  third  revised  draft  treaty 
was  submitted  to  the  CCD  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Further  clarifl- 
catlon  of  inspection  added  the  right  of  coun- 
tries to  call  on  the  UJJ.  to  investigate  sus- 
pected violations,  a  provision  which  woiUd 
strengthen  the  abUltles  of  those  countries 
which  did-  not  have  the  resources  for  elab- 
orate veriflcatlon  devices.  In  addition,  a  new 
article,  which  obligated  the  parties  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  for  further  measures  to 
prevent  an  arms  race  from  the  seabed,  was 
added.  (This  provision  originally  had  been  in 
the  preamble,  but  was  moved  to  the  operative 
section  of  the  treaty.) 

September  3:  In  the  CCD's  annual  report 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  "Delegations  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  general  consensus  achieved" 
over  the  most  recent  draft  seabed  treaty. 
Moreover,  the  report  stated,  "hope  was  widely 
expressed  that  the  draft  treaty  would  be 
commended  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
opened  for  signature  at  an  early  date." 

September  18:  In  a  Senate  speech.  Senator 
PeU  Inserted  the  September  1  version  of  the 
draft  seabed  treaty  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. In  his  comments  on  the  proposal,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  revisions  of  the  treaty 
were  concerned  with  unresolved  question^  in 
the  law  of  the  sea,  e.g.,  the  territorial  sea, 
contiguous  zone,  and  continental  shelf  rights. 
He  noted  that  the  imperative  of  adiieving 
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arms  control  had  to  "suffer  because  of  the 
chaos  nations  have  made  of  the  law  of  the 
sea,"  and  urged  a  new  international  confer- 
ence to  settle  the  unresolved  Issues. 

November  17:  The  First  Committee  of  the 
UJI.  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  37  countries  which  would  have 
the  Assembly  commend  the  UJ3.-Sovlet  draft 
treaty  on  the  non-emplacement  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed;  request 
the  depository  Governments  to  open  the  draft 
treaty  for  signature;  and  express  the  hope  for 
the  widest  possible  adherence  to  it.  The  vote 
was  91  to  2,  with  six  abstentions.  (Peru  and 
El  Salvador  opposed  the  treaty  because  of  the 
12-mUe  territorial  lUnlt,  with  France,  Ku- 
wait, Indonesia,  Ecuador,  Senegal,  and  Thai- 
land abstaining.) 

December  7:  The  UJ?.  General  Assembly 
adopted  rescriutlon  2660  (XXV)  which  carried 
out  the  suggestions  made  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  First  ConMnlttee  on  November 
17  (above).  The  vote  was  104-2.  with  two 
abstentions.  (Peru  and  El  Salvador  remained 
In  opposition,  Ecuador  and  France  ab- 
stedned.) 

1971 


February  11:  Sixty-two  nations,  including 
the  United  Stetes,  signed  the  treaty  in  si- 
miutaneous  ceremonies  In  Washington,  Lon- 
don and  Moscow. 

July  21 :  Treaty  was  submitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Senate. 

1972 

January  27:  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee conducts  hearings  on  the  treaty,  with 
Senator  PeU  presiding. 

February  8:  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  imanimously  to  report  the 
treaty  favorably  with  a  recomendatlon  that 
the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratlfl  cation. 


THE  NEWS  ABOUT  PRODUCTTVITY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  current 
fears  about  the  supposedly  sharp  and 
continuing  decline  in  American  produc- 
tivity may  be  unfounded;  and  If  they 
are,  they  can  be  very  dangerous.  Recent 
economic  history  has  taught  us  the  dan- 
ger of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  If  we 
think  that  hard  times  are  coming,  the 
psychology  engendered  by  that  thought 
can  create  the  conditions  of  hard  times. 

For  example,  if  we  believe  our  produc- 
tivity is  declining,  we  are  apt  to  begin  a 
scramble  for  Ulusory  security,  in  protec- 
tion from  foreign  competition,  and  in 
escape  from  competition  in  the  domestic 
market. 

Fortunately,  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  generated  by  a  mistaken  impression 
about  our  declining  productivity.  So  that 
all  Senators  can  consider  some  of  this 
heartening  evidence,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "The  News  About  Pro- 
ductivity Is  Better  Than  You  Think," 
published  In  the  February  issue  of 
Fortune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   News  About   PBODucnvrrT   Is   Betteb 
Than  Yotr  Think 


(By  Sanford  Rose) 
A  major  theme  of  business  oratory  these 
days  is  something  called  "the  crisis  in  pro- 
ductivity." Government  ofllclals  are  express- 
ing anxiety  about  the  slow  rate  at  which  out- 
put per  man-hour  has  been  Increasing; 
President  Nixon  has  related  the  problem  to 
his  concern  about  the  competitiveness  of  the 
VA.   in   world  trade.   And  such  influential 


businessmen  as  Patrick  E.  Haggerty,  chair- 
man of  Texas  Instruments,  and  H.  I.  Romnes, 
chairman  of  American  Telephone  tc  Tele- 
graph, have  argued  at  length  that  we  will 
have  trouble  sustaining  the  postwar  rate  of 
productivity  advance. 

There    is,    furthermore,    no    doubt    that 
something   did   happen   to   productivity   in 
recent  years.  After  averaging  gains  of  well 
over  3  percent  a  year  during   l946-«a.  the 
rate  fell  to  2.1  percent  during  1966-70.  It  Is 
true  that  the  growth  rate  rebounded  drama- 
tically in   1871  and  promises  to  stay  at  a 
high  level  in  1972  as  weU.  (Fortune's  Busi- 
ness Roundup  has  projected  gains  of  over 
4  percent  this  year.)    But  the  current  Im- 
provement has  not  affected  the  postprandial 
rhetoric.  To  a  growing  number  of  business- 
men, the  1965-70  slowdown  represents  the 
proverbial    harbinger    of    things    to    come, 
whUe  the  more  recent  improvement  seems 
transitory;     productivity     does,     after     all, 
usuaUy  rise  sharply  in  business  recoveries. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  prolonged 
decline  in  productivity  gains  would  be  bad 
news  Indeed  for  the  UJ3.  About  four-fUths 
of  the  growth  in  output  since  World  War 
n  has  resulted  from  the  increased  produc- 
tivity of  American  workers;  only  about  one- 
flfth  was  accounted  for  by  Increases  in  man- 
hours  worked.  If  output  per  manhour  had 
advanced  during  the  entire  postwar  period 
at  the  1965-70  rate.  It  would  have  risen  only 
70  percent  as  much  as  it  actually  did.  Or, 
to  view   the   same   data   another   way,   the 
improvement  in  American  living  standards 
would  have  been  about  30  percent  less. 

The  new  pessimism  about  productivity 
rests  on  some  plausible  assumptions  about 
structural  changes  in  the  VB.  economy.  For 
many  decades,  productivity  gains  have 
beneflted  from  the  movement  of  labor  from 
the  farm,  where  the  level  of  output  per 
man-hour  has  been  relatively  low,  to  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  where  it  ts  higher. 
But  we  are  obviously  nearing  the  end  of 
these  benefits;  farm  workers  today  represent 
a  mere  5  percent  of  the  labor  force,  and 
fewer  workers  wiU  be  leaving  farms  to  enter 
more  productive  occupations. 

In  addition,  nmny  of  those  who  do  leave 
WiU  no  longer  go  into  such  high-productivity 
sectors  as  manufacturing.  Employment  in 
manufacturing  will  grow  absolutely  in  the 
Seventies,  but  it  will  continue  to  drop  rela- 
tively. Some  current  Jobholders — on  the  farm 
and  in  the  factory — as  weU  as  an  increasing 
number  of  new  members  of  the  labor  force 
wlU  be  moving  Into  service  Industries.  And 
In  these  Industries — they  Include  wholesale 

and   retaU    trade,   education,   and   health 

levels  of  productivity  are  presumed  to  be 
quite  low.  In  short,  it  is  being  argued  that  In 
the  past  the  economy  was  helped  by  the  flow 
of  labor  from  low-  to  high-productivity  oc- 
cupations, but  that  in  the  future  the  flow 
wUl  be  in  the  other  direction. 

Nor  does  the  pessimists'  case  end  there. 
They  also  suggest  that  the  work  force  has 
been  developing  attitudes  Inimical  to  large 
advances  In  productivity.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  simply  that  the  average  age  of  the  work 
force  has  dropped,  and  young  workers  do  not, 
in  general,  put  out  as  much  effort  as  their 
elders.  In  addition,  this  particular  genera- 
tion of  young  workers  is  especially  affluent, 
has  had  only  limited  contact  with  hard  times, 
and  seems  to  be  cocky  and  comparatively  un- 
concerned about  hanging  onto  Jobs.  A  grow- 
ing proportion  of  young  people  seem  not  to 
respond  to  monetary  Incentives  because  they 
are  no  longer  interested  in  Increasing  their 
consumption  of  material  goods;  to  motivate 
them  may  require  new  approaches  that  ap- 
peal to  their  nonmaterlallstlc  values.  For 
example,  companies  may  have  to  devise  in- 
centive systems  that  revraxd  superior  per- 
formance by  giving  employees  opportunities 
to  teach  the  imderprlvUeged.  Or,  to  attract 
members  of  the  new  generation,  companies 
might  have  to  undertake  such  sociaUy  use- 
ful   tasks   themselves.    That   might   beneflt 
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society  In  many  ways— but  It  would  presum- 
ably represent  a  drag  on  productivity. 

All  these  points  have  some  validity,  and 
against  the  background  of  1965-70  they  seem 
to  make  a  convincing  case  for  a  "productivity 
crisis."  But  the  case  Is  weaker  than  It  looks. 
There  are,  m  fact,  reasons  for  being  quite 
optimistic    about    productivity.    The    poor 
1965-70   performance   can   be   explained   by 
cyclical  and  other  temporary  events,  and  the 
pessimists      on      productivity      may      well 
have  committed  the  all -too-common  error  of 
extrapolating   transitory   problems  Into   an 
eschatology  of  doom.  For  example,  the  atti- 
tudes of  workers  may  Indeed  have  deterio- 
rated In  the  late  1960's.  But  thU  would  seem 
perfectly  natural  for  a  period  In  which  man- 
agement was  prepared  to  tolerate  Incredibly 
sloppy  performance— which  It  was,  so  long 
as  rising  costs  could  be  translated  Into  higher 
prices.  Now  management  has  found  that  It 
can't  pass  on   costs  so  easily,   and  It   has 
started  to  crack  down.  So  attitudes  may  very 
well  Improve. 

CROTTSING   AfcOtrr  THE    TOUNO 

The  notion  that  something  fimdamental 
has  happened  to  work  attitudes  In  the  past 
half -decade  or  so  Is  difficult  to  document  or 
to  evaluate.  Fundamental  changes  of  attitude 
take  a  long  time  to  develop  and  make  their 
influence  felt.  Spokesmen  for  mature  genera- 
tlons  have  perennially  argued  that  the  younjr 
axe  less  concerned  with  doing  a  good  Job  than 
they  themselves  were.  Businessmen  com- 
plaining that  the  young  don't  work  as  hard 
as  their  own  generation  do  have  a  point:  but 
their  own  generation  doesn't  work  as  hard  u 
its  predecessor,  which  In  turn  worked  Ism 
than  its.  After  aU.  the  U.S.  had  a  rtmndMd 
sixty-hour  work  week  around  the  turn  of  the 

h«  rt^'I^*  ^  *^'  ^""^^  °'  tl^e  work  week 
has  dropped,  the  rate  of  productivity  advance 

n^«lo     *v^  "P**^*^  "P-"  the  Chacon 
page  99  makes  clear. 

In   the   short   run.   whether   productlvltv 

rt,fit.J^^  the  business  cycle.  The  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity advance  from  1965  to  1970  look^ 
8o  bad  partly  because  the  1960-fl5  perfo^ 
ance  was  so  good.  In  the  flmt  hall  S"  toe 
w^f  *;  P^'l^cWon  had  increased  rSlSr 
whUe  business  did  not  hire  as  many  pe<»le 

increased  output.  As  a  result,  the  growth  in 
productivity  in  the  early  to  mld-igS)?  waS 
wen  above  Its  postwar  average.  Even  U  ^ 

decade,  some  deterioration  in  this  Krowth 
rate  would  have  been  Inevitable  ^ 

fas^f in'^hl'  P';«»"<="^»ty  h"  increased 
lasiest  In  the  early  phases  of  a  business  r^ 

^o^L^^nT^*?  P'oOuc^lon  gains  ou^mrem- 
ployment  gains,  and  slowest  In  the  early  nart 
of  a  business  recasion.  when  Just  the  reverse 
occurs^  Intermediate  gains   In   productlvUv 

Slonsln^  ***"  ™*'""  stages^of  Sh  eX 
panslons  and  recessions.  In  1960-85  we  had 

VLi?^~^°  ^  ^***  t^«  "mature."  and  there- 
t^e  .  af.  P'«^"ctlve.  pha«s-and  we  also  had 
the  start  of  a  new  recession 

nn*i^^''"-  K^*  ««Pan8lon  Of  the  1960-s  was 
no  ordinary  business  upturn.  It  lasted  nearly 

cord  JT"-  '""J^""  '*»*"  «"y  previous^  re- 
corded boom.  To  the  average  businessman 
h^Li,  ?°'^''  indicators  seemed  IneluctaWy 
headed  In  one  direction— upward  The  coun- 
try was  caught  up  in  the  Illusion  ^y^. 

ini^v  IT^'l^J.  E°»PJoy«"  seemed  iScJ^- 
Ingly  persuaded  that  nothing  could  weaken 
the    upturn    or    the    Inflation    that   Tc^m" 

^l^^^J'  '°  '^^  *^*  Administration  trtS  to 
damp  down  toe  economy  with  an  Income^tw 

ich^i"*'*  .^•'  '*""'•«  o'   the  surcharge  to 

?dei7,f  P'''''  """^^  ^"^  ^  relnforcTtoe 
Idea  that  recessions  were  obsolete 

The  ebullient  psychology  of  the  business 

community  had  toree  effects  on  productivity 

all  negative.  First,  it  led  to  excess  investment 


In  plant  and  equipment.  This  was  apparent 
as  far  back  as  1967,  when  rates  of  capacity 
utilization  first  slipped.  Second,  It  led  to  an 
unprecedented  decline  In  work  discipline  and 
labor  standards.  And,  third,  It  led  to  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  labor  hoarding,  which 
continued  long  after  Industrial  output 
stopped  growing. 

THE    NEWS    FROM    PENN    CENTHAL 

Of  the  toree.  labor  hoarding  was  probably 
the  most  Important  reason  why  productivity 
gains  practically  vanished  In  1969  and  1970 
Industrial  production  finally  turned  down  In 
the  second  half  of  1969,  but  employment  ac- 
tually continued  to  rise  throughout  the  year 
and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1970.  Looking 
back  on  so  many  years  of  prosperity,  manage- 
ment seems  to  have  regarded  the  downturn 
as  a  mere  kink  m  the  long  upward  cxirve 
and  refused  to  trim  work  forces.  As  a  result 
productivity   Increased   by   only  0.5   percent 
during  1969— the  smallest  Increase  In  nearly 
fifteen   years-^and    by   0.9   percent   in   1970. 
If  businessmen  had  adjusted  their  work  forces 
to  declining  output  as  promptly  as  toey  had 
In  previous  economic  slowdowns,  productivity 
might  have  risen  by  something  between  1  5 
and  2.5  percent  In  each  of  those  years. 

When  businessmen  finally  realized  that 
they  were  In  a  recession,  they  Initiated  mas- 
rtve  layoffs;  theee  were  accelerated  by  toe 
Penn  Central  crisis,  which  seems  to  have 
done  a  lot  to  convey  toe  message.  Employ- 
ment In  toe  goods-producing  sectors  of  toe 
economy  dropped  from  about  24  million  In 
toe  spring  of  1970  to  Just  over  22  million  In 
November  of  that  year.  And  while  employ- 
ment In  the  service  Industries  moved  up  toe 
Increase  was  far  less  than  It  bad  been  before 
uarch. 

In  consequence,  aftw  declining  sharply  m 
the  first  quarter  of  1970,  productivity  Im- 
proved substantially  In  the  second  and  third 
quarters.  It  stalled  at  the  close  of  the  year 
because  of  the  General  Motors  strike,  but 
then  spurted  forwart^p«gain  early  in  1871 
During  the  first  thrdft  quarters  of  toe  year' 
output  per  nmn-hoiu-  advanced  by  about  3  6 
percent,  and  the  gain  was  probably  about 
4  percent  for  the  full  year.  —~"i. 

Tliese    Improvements    compere    favorably 
l^^J'^^J^^^  registered  In  past  recovery 

?^«  ..^.'^*="'^'^y  8"w  ^y  *-6  Percent  In 
1955  and  by  4.7  percent  In  1962,  to  name  two 
years  that  followed  recessions.  The  1971  nro- 
ductlvlty  gain,  though  somewhat  smaller  Is 
actually  more  remarkable  because  output 
irua-eased  leas  rapidly  during  the  year  than  In 
either  1956  or  1962.  In  addition,  for  moot  of 
1971  rates  of  capacity  utUizatlon  were  bumn- 
ing  along  at  toelr  lowest  level  since  the  re- 
ccMlon  began,  thereby  Inflating  overhead 
labor  costs.  ^^ 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  output  continues 
to  grow  and  utilization  rates  rise,  even  larger 
gains  in  productivity  wUl  be  attained  For  aU 
the  chatter  about  a  "productivity  crisis,"  the 
years  1971  and  1972  might  well  produce  the 
greatest  back-to-back  gains  m  over  twenty 

WJTEB    THE    TXE1«AGE>S 

Not  all  Of  the  decUne  In  productivity  dur- 
l^g  1965-70  was  reUted  to  cyclical  factors. 
There  was  also  a  new  problem  about  toe 
quality  of  toe  labor  force.  The  problem  acoee 
not  from  toe  alleged  new  attitudes  of  an 
affluent  generation,  but  from  a  sharp  rise  In 
the  proportion  of  women  In  the  labor  force 
In  1965-70  the  proportion  of  women  rose 
more  rapidly  than  It  had  In  any  other  flve- 
year  jwrtod  since  the  end  of  the  war.  More 
than  five  million  women  entered,  toe  labor 
force  during  this  period,  and  cloee'to  760,000 
Of  these  were  between  toe  ages  of  sixteen  and 
nineteen.  (In  the  first  half  of  toe  decade 
fewer  than  toree  mUllon  women,  and  fewer 
than  500.000  teen-age  women,  had  entered 
the  labor  force.)  Women  in  general,  and 
teen-agers  in  particular,  are  less  productive 
than  the  average  member  of  toe  Ubor  force. 
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The  teen-agers  lack  experience  and  training 
and  many  older  women  are  less  productive 
because  toey  tend  to  enter  lines  of  work— 
moaUy  clerical  Jobs— in  which  the  level  of 
productivity  is  quite  low. 

Unfortunately,  conventional  analysis  of 
productivity  changes  does  not  adjust  for 
changes  in  the  labor  force.  Instead,  it  simply 
relates  output  to  what  are  called  "vmwelght- 
ed"  man-hours;  that  Is,  all  hours  of  work  are 
considered  Identical.  But  when  hours  of  work 
are  weighted  by  the  average  wage  earned— 
the  earnings  being  a  proxy  for  the  quality  of 
work  done — It  becomes  possible  to  Isolate  the 
effect  on  productivity  of  changes  In  the  labor 
force. 

Oeorge  Perry,  a  well-known  economist  at 
the  Brookings  Institution,  has  been  doing 
Just  that:  l.e.,  analyzing  the  relative  impacts 
on  productivity  of  labor-force  changes  and 
cyclical  forces.  Perry's  measure  of  produc- 
tivity shows  output  per  man-hour  growing  by 
about  2.75  percent  a  year  in  the  decade  pre- 
ceding 1965.  If  this  rate  had  been  susUlned 
In  the  1965-70  period,  productivity  should 
have  Increased  by  about  14.5  percent  in  thoee 
years.  In  fact.  It  Increased  by  only  8.4  per- 
cent. Perry's  work  Indicates  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  shortfall  can  be  accounted  tor 
by  unfavorable  changes  In  the  age-sex  mix 
of  the  labor  force.  Another  50  percent  coiUd 
be  attributed  to  the  business  cycle.  And  much 
of  the  remaining  20  percent.  Perry  feels,  could 
easily  be  explained  by  the  excess  labor  hoard- 
ing that  took  place  In  late  1969  and  1970.  In 
short,  the  productivity  slowdown  of  1965-70 
can  be  explained  entirely  in  terms  that  by- 
pass the  pessimists'  contentions. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  recent  decline 
to  labor  quality  is  only  temporary.  For  one 
thing,  the  teen-age  labor  force  Is  expected 
to  grow  less  than  half  as  rapidly  In  the  1970'8 
as  It  did  In  the  1960s.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  sharpest  growth 
to  the  labor  force  in  the  current  decade  will 
occur  among  those  aged  twenty-flve  to  thirty- 
four,  traditionally  one  of  the  more  produc- 
tive age  groups.  And  while  the  proportion  of 
worktog  women  wlU  conttoue  to  rise  to  the 
1970'8,  those  entering  the  labor  force  wUl  be 
better  educated  and  presumably  less  content 
with  routtoe  clerical  work. 

In  any  case,  there  wUl  probably  be  less 
such  work  available.  Office  automation  and 
generaUy  tighter  labor  standards  will  con- 
ttoue to  wipe  out  a  large  number  of  the  low- 
productivlty  and  somewhat  redundant  cler- 
ical Jobs  that  opened  up  to  the  latter  stages 
of  the  great  boom.  ^^ 
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rHE  ZZPEKTS  ARE  ONLT  CTTESSINO 

What  about  other  occupational  changes 
»nd  especlaUy  the  great  shut  from  goods  to 
services,  which  are  expected  to  hold  down 
productivity?  It  seems  likely  that  these 
changes  will  indeed  be  a  problem;  but  even 

^,«'*   !?*"y  P^P'®  **"''  to  exaggerate  the 
dlffloultles. 

According  to  weU-publlclzed  fiX.S.  esti- 
mates, the  shift  from  goods-productog  to 
service  Industries  oo\ild  lower  the  rate  of 
productivity  growth  by  about  OJ  percent  a 
year  during  the  1970's.  The  slowdown  In  the 
shift  away  from  the  farm  wlU  reduce  It  by 
an  additional  0.2  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  BXS.  is  currently  projecttag  an  increaae 
to  productivity  gains  to  many  todustrtes— 
eg.,  construction  and  trade.  These  Increases 
WUl  offset  about  half  of  the  loss  from  occu- 
pational shifts,  leaving  a  net  potential  de- 
cltoe  of  about  0.2  percent.  And  It  Is  true  that 
any  such  long-term  decline— from,  say  a  3 
percent  to  a  2.8  percent  rate  of  gain  to  pro- 
ductivity—could  lower  the  potential  output 
of  the  economy  by  a  total  of  tl20  billion  dur- 
tog  the  1970's. 

But  the  people  at  toe  Bi.8.  frankly  ad- 
mit that  their  estimate  are  Just  guesses,  and 
perhaps  not  very  good  ones  at  that.  The 
main  reason  for  this  lack  of  certainty  la  that 
the  bureau  is  simply  not  able  to  measun 
either   the .  prewnt   level,    or   the   rate   of 


growto — of  productivity  to  the  service  sec- 
tor. The  bureau  tocorporates  flgxues  on  toe 
service  todustries  In  Its  qiiarterly  report  on 
productivity  to  the  total  private  economy. 
It  Is,  however,  so  wary  of  the  service  figures 
toat  It  will  not  publish  them  separately. 

In  preparing  these  todexes,  the  BX.S.  uses 
output  data  from  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment's Bxireau  of  Economic  Analysis  (until 
recently  It  was  called  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics).  Tet  the  B.E.A.  does  not  have 
reliable  figures  on  output  for  Industries  that 
account  for  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Most  of  toese  are 
service  Industries,  and  most  of  the  difficulty 
Is  conceptual;  that  Is,  the  B.EJV.  Is  not  cer- 
tain how  to  define  the  "output"  of  a  great 
many  service  Industries. 

For  example,  what  is  the  output  of  a 
bank?  One  might  suppose  that  It  encom- 
passes services  provided  to  both  borrowers 
and  depositors.  In  fact,  the  B.E.A.  excludes 
from  Its  measure  of  output  all  services  pro- 
vided to  borrowers  and  takes  Into  account 
only  some  of  those  rendered  to  depositors, 
omitting,  for  example,  bookkeeptog  and  check 
clearing.  Many  economists  are  dissatisfied 
with  tols  approach  and  would  prefer  to  con- 
struct a  measiue  of  output  that  does  In- 
clude the  number  of  checks  cleared.  Since 
banks  have  enormously  tocreased  their  clear- 
ances In  the  last  few  years,  use  of  this  meas- 
ure would  undoubtedly  tocrease  the  level 
of  bank  output  and,  as  a  result,  raise  bank 
productivity.  Or,  more  precisely,  it  wotild 
raise  reported  productivity. 

to  other  service  Indxistries.  the  problem  of 
deflntog  output  Is  simply  sidestepped.  Ordi- 
narily, an  Industry's  contribution  to  OJf  J>. 
Is  the  value  of  its  output  less  the  value  of 
the  materials  and  services  It  uses.  But  this 
"value  added"  concept  Is  hard  to  apply  to 
the  governmental  and  nonprofit  parts  of  the 
economy — Including  most  of  the  schools  and 
hospitals  In  the  U.S.  In  effect,  B.E.A.  has  de- 
fined away  the  problem  by  assuming  that 
these  Industries  do  not  account  for  any 
"value  added"  and,  therefore,  have  zero 
growth  In  productivity. 

INITATING  THE  RATE   OF  INFLATIOK 

This  faUvire  to  measure  toe  productivity  of 
many  service  todustries  leads  to  an  under- 
statement of  toe  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct—I.e..  of  O.NJ>.  adjusted  for  Inflation. 
As  It  now  stands,  tocreases  In  the  price  of. 
say.  bank  and  government  services  show  up 
as  additions  to  current-dtrflar  G.N.P.  But 
only  some  of  the  tocreases  In  government  and 
bank  services  are  recorded  as  additions  to 
real  G.N.P.  If  we  had  adequate  conceptual 
tools  wlto  which  toe  measure  the  output  of 
service  Industries,  real  G.N.P.  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  adjusted  upward,  and  toe 
Implicit  price  deflator  would  have  to  be  ad- 
Justed  downward.  In  otoer  words,  we  would 
discover  that  we  had  been  overestimating  toe 
rate  of  Inflation. 

We  may  also  overstate  the  rate  of  Inflation 
because  of  our  InablUty  to  measure  changes 
In  the  quality  of  services.  For  example  It 
seems  clear  that  toe  quality  of  personal 
medical  examinations  has  risen  considerably 
over  the  past  few  decades;  It  may  not  have 
risen  as  much  as  toelr  cost,  but  surely  doc- 
tors provide  better  and  more  comprehensive 
examinations  than  toey  used  to.  Yet  toe 
fuU  amount  of  toe  increased  cost  of  a  check- 
up shows  up  as  a  price  Increase  to  toe  con- 
sumer price  Index  and.  In  effect,  the  doctor's 
real  output  Is  assumed  to  have  remained  toe 
same. 

To  be  sure,  problems  of  measuring  output 
«m,d  quality  are  not  unique  to  services.  Bela 
uoia,  a  prominent  economist  at  Case  Weet- 
«ra  ResOTve  University  and  an  authority  on 

m,!„f**^  *°*'"^*^'  ^  persuaded  toat  the 
quality  of  sheet  steel  Is  far  higher  than  it 
was  some  years  ago.  Yet  not  effort  has  been 
made  to  revise  output  measures  In  toe  steel 
todustry  to  reflect  this  fact. 


It  would  be  misleading  to  naaoit  that  all 
toeee  measiu-ement  problems  work  to  un- 
deretate  real  O.NJ».  and,  consequently,  pro- 
ductivity. Victor  Puche,  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  C.UJf.Y.  and  perhaps  the  leading  au- 
thority on  toe  service  economy,  feels  that 
the  growth  In  toe  output  of  retail  artores  Is 
overestimated,  not  underestimated,  because 
among  otoer  tolngs,  the  customer  Is  toci««hB- 
Ingly  farced  to  wait  on  himself.  Yet  Fuchs, 
In  company  wlto  most  everts  to  the  field, 
believes  that  (1)  on  balance  we  underesti- 
mate toe  output  of  toe  service  todustries  and 
(2)  toough  toere  is  also  some  underestima- 
tion of  output  to  toe  goods-producing  indus- 
tries, toe  measurement  errors  are  far  greater 
to  services. 

Stoce  toe  Importance  of  services  to  cur- 
rent-dollar O.NJ».  Is  expected  to  tocrease,  toe 
understatement  of  real  output  and  produc- 
tivity must  grow  progressively  worse.  Stated 
somewhat  differently,  a  growing  proportion 
of  dollar  output  will  originate  to  sectors 
where  increases  to  physical  volume  are  most 
likely  to  be  toadequately  measured  and  often 
completely  Ignored. 

Better  metoods  of  measuring  output  and 
productivity  to  toe  "Service  todustries  are 
sure  to  come  along,  and  toey  wlU  do  a  lot 
to  offset  toe  effect  of  occupational  shifts  on 
reported  productivity.  These  measurement 
changes  might  weU  reduce  toe  net  decltoe 
from  occupational  shifts  during  toe  1970's 
to  only  0.1  percent.  Many  people— Including 
some  to  toe  Bi3.  itself— believe  toat  to  toe 
end  there  will  be  no  shortfaU  at  all.  In  otoer 
words,  toe  economy  will  conttoue  to  hold  to 
about  a  3  percent  rate  of  improvement  to 
output  jter  man-hour. 

ES80   LEARNS   A  LESSOK 

One  reason  for  supposing  toat  productivity 
may  Improve  a  lot  to  toe  next  year  or  so  is 
that  many  companies  are  being  forced  by 
Phase  Two  to  give  It  some  special  attention. 
Large  companies  are  required  by  the  Price 
Commission  to  submit  productivity  data  to 
order  to  qualify  for  price  tocreases.  Few 
companies— to  eltoer  toe  service  or  toe 
goods-producing  areas— have  ever  bothered 
to  calcinate  their  output  per  man-hour.  As 
they  begin  collecting  the  required  data  and 
making  toe  toevltable  totercompany  com- 
parisons, many  managements  will  imques- 
tlonably  be  shocked  toto  action. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  received  such 
a  shock  not  long  ago.  Says  Jerome  Rosow. 
one  of  its  executives  and  a  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor:  "You  cant  begto  to  tell 
how  good  or  bad  you  are  until  you  have 
figures.  A  few  years  ago  Esso  was  hard  hit 
by  toe  competition  of  small  local  refineries. 
People  started  saytog  that  toese  companies 
were  more  efficient  than  we  were,  but  we 
wouldn't  believe  this  because  It  was  tocon- 
sistent  wlto  our  self-image.  When  we  got 
comparative  data,  management  was  first  to- 
credulous,  toen  astounded.  Finally  It  started 
doing  something  about  the  problem." 

In  many  companlee  a  campaign  to  Im- 
prove productivity  will  not  prove  overly  ex- 
pensive. More  often  toan  not  It  will  require 
only  minimal  outlays  for  capital  equipment. 
What  Is  essential,  however.  Is  a  managerial 
commitment  to  improve  toe  organization  of 
work  and  a  willingness  to  set  realistic  stand- 
ards for  employees.  A  lot  can  be  done  Just 
by  applying  toe  basic  techniques  of  In- 
dustrial engineering  more  rigorously. 

Indeed,  many  Industrial  engineers  can 
Improve  company  productivity  by  20  or  30 
percent  to  quite  prosaic  ways.  For  example, 
Eric  C.  Baum,  a  Chicago-based  engineer,  was 
recently  call  in  by  DuBow  Sporting  Goods, 
which  manufacturers  many  of  the  footballs, 
basketballs,  volleybells,  and  soccer  balls  sold 
In  toe  country.  DiiBow  had  been  gradually 
losing  Its  share  of  toe  market  because  of 
soaring  labor  costs.  Baum  fovmd  toat  toe 
company's  molding  equipment  was  being 
poorly    utilized;    many   of   the    cavities    In 


which  toe  products  were  molded  were  to 
constant  disrepair.  He  Immediately  initiated 
a  program  of  preventive  matotenance  that 
solved  the  problem.  Baum  also  got  toe  com- 
pany to  Install  a  conveyer  that  sped  up 
packaging  and  eliminated  toe  need  for  a  large 
number  of  materials  handlers.  Finally,  he 
totroduced  an  tocentlve-pay  system.  As  a 
resiilt  of  several  such  elementary  changes, 
DuBow's  direct  unit  labor  costs  dropped  by 
more  toan  20  percent,  and,  according  to  its 
president,  Leonard  Gross,  toe  pretax  profit 
margin  rose  from  8  percent  to  21  percent. 

In  some  cases,  all  toat  Is  needed  to  stimu- 
late major  productivity  gains  Is  toe  tocen- 
tlve-pay system  Itself,  provided  it  has  been 
properly  designed  and  Is  adequate  to  cover- 
age. Some  of  toe  ste^  todustry 's, most  to- 
tractable  problems  can  be  traced  to  toe  long- 
standing, but  now  disappearing,  practice  of 
restricting  tocentlve-pay  plans  to  production 
workers.  Whenever  management  has  granted 
incentive  pay  to  matotenance  workers,  ma- 
chtoe  downtime  has  dropped  sharply,  and 
the  productivity  of  both  capital  and  labor  has 
risen. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  Joseph  Quick, 
the  chairman  of  a  New  Jersey-based  todiu- 
trial  engineering  firm.  Is  directed  toward 
slowing  dovai  the  rise  In  overhead  labor  costs. 
QiUck  estimates  that  the  Jobs  of  only  about 
D  percent  of  all  "Indirect  workers"  to  the 
U.S. — these  are  salesmen,  draftsmen,  office 
workers,  etc. — are  measured,  while  about  76 
percent  of  aMrdlrect  labor  is  currently  being 
clocked.  He  says:  "I  ftod  that  about  half 
toe  employees  of  a  typical  manufacturing 
company  with  a  work  force  of  about  1,000 
are  indirect  workers.  In  moet  cases  the  Jobs 
of  70  percent  of  these  workers  can  be  meas- 
ured and  controlled.  And  when  that  Is  done 
properly,  about  one-fifth  are  found  to  be 
redundant." 

Quick  begins  by  measuring  the  average 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  perform  various 
low-level  mental  functions.  With  these  meas- 
iu«ments.  he  establishes  standards  and  then 
presents  some  of  the  workers  Involved  with 
the  evidence  that  their  performance  is  sub- 
par.  In  general,  Quick  says,  people  don't  mind 
working  harder.  "When  there  are  no  stand- 
ards against  which  to  measure  performance, 
people  will  work  well  below  their  level  of 
capacity.  But  once  standards  have  been  de- 
vised and  publicized,  people  are  usually  will- 
ing to  raise  their  output  to  meet  or  even 
exceed  toe  norm."  Quick  has  raised  the 
output  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.'s  clerical  person- 
nel by  some  20  percent  and  that  of  Motor- 
ola's product  Inspectors  by  about  as  much.        * 

Many  of  the  techniques  applicable  to  In- 
direct workers  In  manufacturing  can  also 
be  used  to  the  service  Industries.  According 
to  Donald  Spalding,  president  of  Sewlckley 
VaUey  Hospital  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Quick's  methods  have  greatly  Increased  toe 
number  of  tasks  carried  out  by  individual 
nurses  while  simultaneously  Improving  toe 
quality  of  their  care.  Marvin  E.  Mundel,  an 
engineer  In  Sliver  Spring,  Maryland,  has  been 
successful  to  esUbllshlng  work  stendards 
for  lawyers,  computer  programmers,  and  ac- 
countants In  business  and  government.  Mun- 
del actually  persuaded  a  group  of  lawyers 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  log  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  handle  the  sev- 
eral thousand  kinds  of  routine  Inquiries  that 
make  up  the  bulk  of  their  work.  On  the 
basis  of  these  records,  Mundel  formulated 
standards  that,  when  circulated  and  dis- 
cussed, were  accepted  by  the  department's 
lawyers  and  reduced  futiue  personnel  re- 
quirements. 

Mundel  emphasizes  the  need  to  wto  the 
cooperation  of  those  being  measured,  and  he 
recalls  that  an  attempt  to  set  standards  for 
lawyers  In  the  Justice  Department  a  few 
years  ago  led  to  a  near  rebellion.  He  adds: 
"If  standards  are  simply  flung  at  people,  they 
win  naturally  resist."  But,  like  Quick,  be 
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feela  that  getting  cooperation  Is  not  espe- 
cially dllBciUt. 

MIGRTIEB   THAN  TRK   COMFUTKS 

Right  now  more  than  16  million  people  are 
working  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and, 
according  to  BX.S.  projections,  that  figure 
could  rise  to  over  20  million  by  1980.  If  trade 
can  substantially  raise  its  productivity,  then 
the  national  rate  of  gain  is  almost  certain 
to  improve.  In  fact,  the  opportunities  for  pro- 
ductivity gains  in  this  industry  are  good.  The 
gains  have  come  slowly  in  the  past  partly  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  cooperation  between  manu- 
facturers, transportation  companies,  ware- 
houses, and  stores.  But  if  they  ever  got  to- 
gether they  could  do  a  lot. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  opportunities  In 
palletization.  Orocery  manufacturers  and 
chain  retailers  use  a  forty-elght-by-forty- 
inch  pallet,  while  many  wholesale  warehouses 
use  a  forty-by-thlrty-two-lnch  pallet.  Ae  a 
result,  when  a  trailer  full  of  merchandise 
moves  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  ware- 
houser,  or  from  the  warehouser  to  the  chain 
retailer.  It  must  first  be  unloaded  by  band 
and  then  reloaded  onto  another  pallet.  With 
an  ordinary  trailer,  this  takes  about  four 
hours.  If  manufacturer,  retailer,  and  whole- 
saler all  used  the  same  pallet,  the  operation 
would  take  approximately  thirty  minutes. 
Says  Edgar  Weinberg,  an  economist  with  the 
Productivity  Commission,  "Standardization 
of  pallet  size  is  probably  more  of  a  labor  saver 
than  the  electronic  computer." 

Further  gains  in  efficiency  might  be 
achieved  by  standardizing  the  sizes  of  pack- 
ages and  the  cartons  into  which  they  are 
placed.  Right  now  there  are  over  2,500  differ- 
ent sizes  and  shapes  of  shipping  cartons  in 
the  warehouses  of  some  food  chains.  If  there 
were  fewer  sizes,  there  would  be  more  incen- 
tive for  companies  to  invest  in  automated 
warehouses.  In  which  computers  can  fill  or- 
ders and  place  cartons  on  a  conveyer  belt  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate.  But  where  there  are 
too  many  types  of  cartons,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  load  them  into  trucks  mechan- 
ically. 

According  to  Gordon  F.  Bloom,  a  special- 
ist on  wholesale  and  retail  trade  who  teaches 
at  Massachtisetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  U.S.  packaging  Industry  desperately 
needs  a  "nonproliferatlon  treaty."  Bloom 
wants  the  chief  executives  of  leading  manu- 
Tactxirers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  to  con- 
sult on  methods  of  reducing  the  number  of 
different  cartons  and  packages.  In  the  past, 
even  executives  who  favored  greater  stand- 
ardization have  often  been  reluctant  to  co- 
operate because  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Thus 
government  may  have  to  take  the  initiative 
In  bringing  the  parties  together. 

TV  CHATS  WTTH    TOUK  DOCTOB 

In  health  care,  where  employment  is  also 
expected  to  rise  sharply  in  the  next  few 
years,  there  are  new  opportunities  to  Improve 
productivity.  One  Is  in  data  processing,  which 
accounts  for  some  35  percent  of  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  a  typical  hospital.  After  many 
false  starts,  several  large  hospitals  have  had 
some  real  successes  with  new  information 
systems. 

The  computer  has  Increased  the  flow  of 
patient  information,  for  example,  and  rou- 
tlnlzed  its  processing.  This  means  that  the 
doctor  is  being  freed  from  time-cons\iming 
paper  work  and  fewer  clerks  are  needed  to 
transcribe  and  summarize  reports.  In  the 
future,  the  computer  can  help  to  boost  medi- 
cal productivity  by  taking  case  histories  from 
patients  (who  would  respond  to  a  succession 
of  questions  appearing  on  a  computer 
screen) ,  preparing  diagnostic  and  therapeu- 
tic advice  Tor  physicians,  and  assisting  para- 
medics In  handling  routine  examinations  and 
treating  uncomplicated  minor  diseases. 

Productivity  In  health  care  might  also  rise 
through  increased  use  of  two-way  television, 
which  will  allow  doctors  to  serve  wide  geo- 
graphic areas  without  the  need  to  travel.  A 


television  network  consisting  of  a  niunber  of 
stations  located  in  rural  areas  would  be 
staffed  by  paramedical  assistants.  These  sta- 
tions would  be  in  communication  with  a 
large  teaching  hospital  in  a  metropolitan 
center.  Says  Dr.  Octo  Barnett,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital:  "It  is  both 
feasible  and  acceptable  to  use  television  com- 
munication to  review  x-ray  films,  look  at 
blood  smears  through  a  microscope,  and  even 
have  a  physician  talk  directly  with  the  pa- 
tient." 

In  some  cases,  national  productivity  may 
be  increased  most  rapidly  by  eliminating  in- 
dustries rather  than  trying  to  upgrade  their 
performance.  Although  the  productivity  of 
most  service  industries  is  greater  than  we 
think,  there  certainly  are  some  highly  labor- 
intensive  and  non-computerlzable  services  In 
which  efficiency  is  obviously  quite  low.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  personal  services — e.g., 
TV  and  auto  repair,  barber  and  beauty  shops. 
As  their  prices  continue  to  rise,  these  service 
industries  will  gradually  contract  and  we  will 
Increasingly  learn  to  do  without  them.  Just  as 
many  reasonably  well-off  families  have  al- 
ready learned  to  do  without  maids. 

In  a  few  Instances,  new  kinds  of  goods 
have  made  possible  a  shift  away  from  high- 
priced  services.  The  popularity  of  the  wash- 
and-wear  shirt  is  at  least  partly  attributa- 
ble to  the  outsize  price  of  laundering.  And 
sales  of  the  Proctor -Sllex  toaster  have  bene- 
fited from  the  fact  that  consiimers  can  buy 
and  quickly  Install  spare  parts  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong. 

THE  TROUBU  WTTH  VABOSTT 

Any  realistic  estimates  of  the  prospects  for 
productivity  must  be  based  on  an  awareness 
of  certain  pressures  that  work  to  Umlt  gains. 
One  pressure  arises  simply  from  the  fact 
that  as  individuals — and  societies — become 
richer,  they  tend  to  Increase  the  value  placed 
on  leisure  time.  In  consequence,  they  want 
to  employ  an  increasing  number  of  service 
workers  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  and 
more  for  some  of  them. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  we 
can  maintain,  even  Increase,  the  poetwtu'  rate 
of  productivity  gain — if  we  really  want  to. 
We  can  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  those  repairmen 
by  stepping  up  the  do-it-yourself  movement. 
We  can  produce  more  ball  bearings  per  man- 
hour  if  we  decide  to  produce  fewer  types  of 
ball  bearings.  We  can  produce  more  automo- 
biles per  man-hour  if  we  are  content  with 
fewer  model  changes  and  cars  with  fewer 
features.  In  short,  we  can  get  more  produc- 
tivity if  we  give  up  some  leisure  and  variety. 

The  trade-offs  Involved  in  such  questions, 
which  were  never  simple,  have  become  more 
complex  than  ever  in  the  past  few  years,  as 
we  have  become  aware  of  the  need  to  Im- 
prove our  environment.  We  are  therefore 
demanding,  for  example,  that  the  automo- 
bile industry  "produce"  cleaner  air  as  well 
as  more  cars.  If,  while  upgrading  the  envi- 
ronment, we  also  cling  to  our  preference  for 
almost  limitless  variety,  it  will  be  hard  to 
get  any  Increase  in  the  rate  of  productivity 
gain.  If,  however,  we  forgo  some  of  our  In- 
vestment in  things  like  auto  model  changes, 
we  can  have  cleaner  air  as  well  as  more  cars. 
That  Is,  we  will  have  a  better  environment 
and  a  higher  rate  of  productivity  gain.  With- 
in limits,  the  future  pace  of  productivity  ad- 
vance will  be  determined  by  such  choices. 


HISTORY  OP  RELATIONS  WITH 
CHINA 

Mr.  PUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  commentators 
of  the  present  scene,  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Strout,  has  written  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  small  part  of  the  history  of 
relations  with  China. 


I  commend  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

End  of  an  Episode? 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — In  1945  President  Roose- 
velt hoped  that  he  could  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists, 
and  Chou  En-Iai,  leader  of  the  Conamunlst 
guerrillas.  He  sent  a  special  representative  on 
a  very  private  misison,  bypassmg  the  State 
Department,  with  a  minimum  of  consultation 
either  with  Congress  or  regvilar  G 
specialists.  The  intermediary  was  Gen.  Pi 
rick  J.  Hurley.  The  mlslson  was  a  fallurl 
Right  to  the  end  the  ebullient  General  Hiirle; 
climg  to  the  belief  that  Chinese  peasants 
really  supported  Chiang  and  not  Chou. 

President  Nixon  wUI  be  seeing  Chou  En- 
lai  later  this  month.  This  week  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  heard  two  old 
China  hands,  former  Foreign  Service  Officer 
John  S.  Service,  who  was  driven  out  of  his 
Job,  and  Raymond  P.  Ludden,  attached  to 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Chungking  in  1943.  A 
third  witness  was  Warren  I.  Cohen,  Michigan 
State  University,  a  student  of  Chinese  affairs. 

A  reporter  had  mixed  feelings  looking  at 
Mr.  Service  after  all  these  years.  Well  dressed 
and  with  a  fine,  intellectual  face,  be  would 
be  distinguished  in  a  crowd.  His  features  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He 
seems  to  hQldnobltternete,  and  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Center,^for  Chinese  Studies  at 
Berkeley.  He  has  Just  returned  from  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  mainland  China. 

At  the  critical  period  in  1945  the  United 
States  became  the  enemy  of  mainland  China 
The  Communists  repeatedly  tried  to  get 
American  support  but  General  Hurley  was 
sure  they  would  not  last  long.  General  Hur- 
ley was  wrong.  A  unanimous  statement  from 
the  embassy  staff  sent  to  Washington  dis- 
agreed with  the  Hurley  appraisal.  It  was  dis- 
regarded. In  a  romantic  trip  through  and 
behind  the  Japanese  enemy  lines  Mr.  Ludden 
visited  the  Chinese  Communist  head- 
quarters. He  reported  that  peasant  support 
existed  for  the  Communist  beyond  "reason- 
able doubt."  His  report  was  pooh-poohed. 

Not  only  did  the  President  let  his  personal 
adviser  define  American  policy  in  Asia  in 
1945,  but  all  the  dissenting  service  officers 
were  transferred  out  of  China.  All  the  men 
who  charged  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
woxild  be  forced  to  turn  to  Moscow  If  Wash- 
ington turned  away  were  shipped  out.  Later 
General  Hurley  resigned,  and  showered  the 
blame  for  his  failure  at  a  Senate  hearing  on 
those  who  disagreed  with  him. 

It  was,  of  course,  possible  to  make  a  case 
on  either  side  in  1945.  But  the  United  States 
was  feeling  a  hysterical  fear  of  commu- 
nism. The  debate  got  into  politics  and  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  called  President  Truman 
"soft  on  communism."  As  Mr.  Cohen  testi- 
fied, "the  State  Department  specialists  on 
China,  especially  O.  Edmund  Chubb,  John 
Paton  Davles,  John  Stewart  Service,  and 
John  Carter  Vincent,  were  abiised  and  per- 
secuted in  one  of  the  most  shameful  and 
destructive  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States."  They  were  cashiered  and  dis- 
graced. 

Developments  In  China,  meanwhile,  tcA- 
lowed  faithfully  the  forecast  made  by  the 
ousted  foreign  service  officers. 

Today,  with  the  Nixon  visit,  the  strange 
episode  may  be  coming  to  an  end.  Mr.  Serv- 
ice is  a  quiet-spoken,  articulate  man:  he  told 
the  senators  that  "all  Americans"  should  ap- 
plaud the  Initiative  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration In  the  forthcoming  visit.  The  only 
critical  note  was  a  regret  that  Japan  bad  been 
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left  out  of  the  Nlzon  arrangements.  That  was 
the  difficulty,  witnesses  refiected,  in  a  presi- 
dent acting  alone  with  a  personal  repre- 
sentative. They  were  pretty  sure  that  if  the 
Peking  visit  had  been  worked  out  with  the 
State  Department  the  essential  need  of  get- 
ting Japan's  cooperation  would  have  been 
stressed. 

As  I  write  this  I  have  on  my  desk  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Life  magazine  on  June  28,  1954. 
It  is  almost  Impossible  to  recaU  today  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  that  existed  In  that 
frightened,  hysterical  time.  This  article  helps 
to  reconstruct  it. 

The  Geneva  Conference  had  brought  Chou 
En-lal,  now  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of 
Red  China,  into  full  view  of  the  Western 
world.  Life  magazine  bluntly  calls  him  "a 
political  thug  and  professional  assassin." 

Across  from  this  editorial  is  an  article  by 
a  correspondent  at  Geneva.  It  ridicules  Har- 
old Wilson,  then  British  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  attending  a  reception  by 
the  Chinese.  Mr.  Wilson  reported  of  Chou: 

"We  found  him  an  extremely  impressive 
personality.  ...  He  was  entirely  friendly  and 
warm  in  aU  his  dealings  with  us.  ...  He  bad 
a  quick  sense  of  humor  and  seemed  to  delight 
In  answering  our  questions  with  no  attempt 
at  evasion." 

Such  a  description  produced  loathing,  how- 
ever, in  the  correspondent  for  Life,  Godfrey 
Blunden.  Even  Anthony  Eden  dined  with 
Chou.  Blunden  notes  unhappily,  who  found 
him  "very  impressive." 

The  superior  Americans  cold-shouldered 
Chou.  Physically,  according  to  Life,  he  was 
passable  enough:  "Thirty-four  years  ago  (l.e. 
in  1920)  be  was  a  coal  miner  In  France,  s 
worker  In  Paris's  Renault  auto  plant.  He  is 
still  young,  56.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  VS. 
delegation  not  to  recognize  or  fraternize  in 
any  way  with  the  Red  Chinese  delegation 
hurt  Chou's  vanity."  The  writer  adds: 

"American  diplomats  know  him  for  what 
he  is — a  ruthless  intriguer,  a  conscienceless 
liar,  a  saber-toothed  political  assassin." 

Mr.  Nixon  will  be  seeing  blm  shortly  in 
Peking. 


BEEP— FIRST    BILLION    DOLLAR 
INDUSTRY  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
duction and  processing  of  beef  in  Kansas 
has  become  our  first  billion  dollar  in- 
dustry. The  excellent  climate  and  natural 
resources  of  our  State,  combined  with 
the  know-how  of  our  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers, have  made  possible  the  diversifica- 
tion of  our  agricultural  base  during  the 
past  decade. 

Today,  Kansas  is  utilizing  eflQclently  its 
land  and  water  resources  to  provide  top 
quality  beef  for  millions  of  consumers 
throughout  America  and  overseas.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  the  demand  increases  for 
better  quality  beef  in  coming  years  that 
Kansas  will  share  significantly  in  the 
growth  of  this  primary  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  59th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association 
was  held  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  January  7, 
1972.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Livestock 
Association  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
believe  the  positions  taken  by  the  Kansas 
stockmen  on  issues  of  importance  to  the 
Nation  should  be  considered  seriously  by 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RxsoLirnoNS  1972 — Aoofrd  bt  the  69th 
Annual  Convention  or  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association 

assessment 

Be  it  resolved,  we  favor  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion to  assure  that  real  estate  be  appraised 
for  tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  its  abiUty 
to  produce  net  rental  income,  capitalized  at 
seven  percent  interest. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  time  has  demon- 
strated the  assessment  ratio  study  is  invalid 
for  comparing  assessments  between  coun- 
ties of  Kansas.  Therefore,  the  study  and  its 
use  should  be  discontinued. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  the  Kansas  Live- 
stock Association  supports  the  elimination 
of  taxation  of  all  personal  property  with  the 
exception  of  licensed  motor  vehicles  and 
categories  of  real  property  that  are  treated 
as  personal  property  imder  Kansas  statutes. 

SCHOOL   FINANCINO 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association  favors  legislation  that  woxild 
place  the  major  reliance  for  school  revenues 
on  a  local  income  base  in  lieu  of  the  local 
property  base,  and  the  Income  tax  be  collect- 
ed by  the  state  and  rettu-ned  directly  to  the 
local  school  district  of  origin,  and  that  we 
retain  the  tax  lid  untU  a  school  finance 
plan  similar  to  the  above  is  adopted.  How- 
ever, we  favor  elimination  of  giving  option 
of  local  income  tax  to  local  governmental 
units.  And,  we  oppose  any  additional  state- 
wide property  tax  levy; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  we  favor  elimination 
of  the  county  school  foundation  fund  levy; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  we  oppose  distribu- 
tion formulas  of  state  aid  to  schools  that 
use  a  property  valuation  Index  to  determine 
the  relative  need  of  school  districts;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  all  public  educa- 
tional programs  not  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  unified  school  district  board,  shaU 
be  administered  at  the  state  level  and  shall 
be  funded  from  non-ad  valorem  tax  source; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  we  oppose  the  in- 
crease of  federal  aid  to  education  untU  the 
states  have  had  time  to  make  a  realistic 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  school  fi- 
nance. Including  those  raised  by  recent 
court  decisions  on  this  subject. 

'AGRICULTX7RE   LABOR 

'  Whereas,  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association 
'has  a  responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
to  encourage  orderly  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction of  agricultvu-al  products,  to  agricul- 
tural employees  to  encourage  fair  and  law- 
ful treatment,  and  to  its  members  in  the  pro- 
motion of  harmonious  balance  of  such  re- 
sponslblUtles  with  the  economic  well  being 
of  the  livestock  industry,  and 

Whereas,  there  exists  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  set  forth  rights  and  corresponding 
responsibUities  of  agricultiu^  employers, 
employees  and  employee  organizations  with- 
in the  State  of  Kansas. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  go  on  record  as  1 )  sup- 
porting enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Kan- 
sas legislature  which  will  permit  and  regulate 
organization  by  agricultural  employees  and 
define  agricultural  employer  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  such  a  manner  that  the 
public  Interest  is  protected  and  employer 
and  employee  relationships  in  the  industry 
are  maintained  In  a  harmonious  and  coop- 
erative fashion;  2)  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  state  board  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  such  legislation; 
3)  seeking  the  support  of  other  segments  of 
the  agricultural  industry  for  this  legislation. 

state  BXBCXmVK  hkoroantzatton 
Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Agrlcultiire 
and  the  State  Animal  Health  Board  have  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  fuUUled  the  needs 


of  Kansas  agriculture  under  their  present 
organization. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  the  Knnnns  Live- 
stock Association  opposes  any  change  under 
the  proposed  reorganization  proposal  in  said 
Boards. 

ICEAT   INSPECTION 

Whereas,  the  livestock  industry  of  Kansas 
recognizes  the  need  for  continued  excellent 
meat  inspection  program  in  Kansas  and  rec- 
ognizes the  need  to  preserve  the  well  being 
of  the  locker  type  slaughter  and  processing 
operations  iu  EUinsas. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  supports  Federal  Legis- 
lation that  wo\ild  Increase  the  funding  of 
State  meat  and  poultry  inspection  programs 
from  60  to  80  percent. 

FINANCIAL   SITUATION   OF   EXPERIMENT 
STATION  AND  EXTENSION   SERVICE 

Whereas,  the  livestock  industry  in  Kansas 
has  made  rapid  growth  and  beef  production 
has  become  Kansas'  first  billion  dollar  in- 
dustry, and 

Whereas,  research  oarried  on  at  Tf^niMm 
State  University  and  Branch  Stations  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  this  important  facet 
of  Kansas  economy,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  increasing  need  for  re- 
research  in  ecology,  nutrition,  environment, 
and  other  areas  affecting  agriculture. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  urge  that 
funding  for  the  School  of  Agrlcultxire  at 
Kansas  State  University  be  adequate  to  ful- 
fill this  need  and  that  the  cuts  made  by  the 
Budget  Director  in  the  proposed  budget  be 
restored. 

MARKETTNO 

Whereas,  a  number  of  different  methods 
of  marketing  livestock  have  developed  since 
passage  of  the  present  public  livestock  mar- 
ket law,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  unsupervised  slaughter-swine  buying 
stations  presently  exempt  under  the  market 
law,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  law  needs  revlaton 
and  clarification  In  order  to  facilitate  proper 
enforcement. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Kannns 
Livestock  Association  supports  the  revisions 
proposed  in  the  substitute  bill  for  House 
BUI  No.  1611  Introduced  in  the  1971  legisla- 
ture of  the  Public  Livestock  Market  Law 
and  we  reconunend  to  the  legislature  and 
to  the  Governor  that  this  substitute  bill  for 
House  BUI  No.  1511  be  passed  by  the  1973 
legislature. 

PREDATORS 

Whereas,  the  food  habits  ot  individual 
predatory  animals  sometime  confilct  with  the 
production  of  Kansas  livestock  and  thereby 
threaten  the  success  and  existence  of  some 
individual  livestock  enterprises,  and 

Whereas,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice at  Kansas  State  University  has  developed 
a  program  that  employs  one  person  that  has 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  livestock  losses, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  K-nna^y; 
Livestock  Association  supports  legislation  to 
increase  the  staff  and  existing  program  in 
order  to  help  Kansas  livestock  producers  do  a 
more  adequate  Job  of  controUlng  the  individ- 
ual predatory  animals. 

PRAIRIE   PARKWAT 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association 
recognizes  the  beauty  of  the  Flint  HUls  re- 
gion which  has  been  preserved  through  the 
use  of  excellent  conservation  practices  and 
feels  that  this  beauty  should  be  shared  with 
all  America, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  KamfM 
Livestock  Association  supports  the  extension 
of  the  Prairie  Parkway  system  which  would 
Include  a  drive-through  route  advertised  for 
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sightseeing  and  woiUd   Include  such  Itenu 
as  campsites  and  observation  points. 

BBANO 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association  Is  in  favor  of  the  further  develop- 
ment of  superior  Investigation  of  the  theft 
of  livestock  to  be  financed  by  the  livestock 
Industry.  We  would  recommend  to  legislature 
that  brand  registration  fees  be  Increased 
from  $10  to  tl5  effective  AprU  1,  1972.  We 
also  encourage  everyone  to  own  a  brand  and 
to  brand  their  cattle  in  Kansas. 

AGKICTTLTURAL    POLLUTION 

Whereas,  livestock  producers  share  the 
concern  of  our  society  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  govemznent  has 
adopted  regulations  beyond  the  ability  of 
existing  technology  ^^eal  with  agrlc\iltiiral 
and  other  wastes. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  regulations 
and  standards  pertaining  to  agricultural 
wastes  should  consider  the  unique  nature  of 
agriculture  and  should  not  prohibit  agricul- 
tural operations  so  long  as  reasonable  steps 
are  taken  to  prevent  pollution. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  Is  opposed  to  class  ac- 
tion pollution  suits  as  they  would  tend  to  en- 
oourags  "crank"  or  "harassment"  actions. 

Be  It  fxirther  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  recommends  that  the 
Kansas  legislature  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment provide  fimds  to  Kansas  State  TTnl- 
versity  and  other  research  organizations  for 
the  piirpose  of  Improving  the  present  tech- 
nology in  the  field  of  agricult\iral  pollution 
control  and  we  support  a  Federal  Investment 
tax  credit  or  other  appropriate  economic 
Incentive  to  encourage  construction  of  agri- 
cultural pollution  control  facilities. 

OPKN  BTnunNO 

Whereas,  fire  is  a  natvutil  phenomenon  of 
grasslands  and  periodic  range  burning  has 
been  proven  and  accepted  range  manage- 
ment practice  and  no  equivalent  alternative 
control  measures  are  available  to  prevent 
brush  Invasion  and  further  deterioration  of 
the  range  resources,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  regu- 
lation 28-19-46  prohibits  open  burning  and 
in  regulation  28-19-26  states  that  it  shall  be 
prime  facie  evidence  that  a  person  o>wnlng 
or  controlling  property  on  which  burning 
might  occur  is  deemed  liable  and  subject  to 
prosecution. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  support  legislation  to 
establish  regulations  permitting  established 
agricvUtural  controlled  burning  practices. 

DRUGS    AND    FZXD    ADOrnVES 

Whereas,  science  and  technology  have  pro- 
vided agricultural  producers  with  tools  such 
as  drugs  and  feed  additives  to  Improve  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  food,  and 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  Livestock  Association 
pledges  its  complete  cooperation  for  a  seven- 
day  withdrawal  and  mandatory  certification 
on  the  use  of  Dletbylstilbesterol  (DBS),  and 

Whereas,  Dletbylstilbesterol  (DES)  and 
other  drugs  and  feed  additives  have  been 
found  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  be  completely  safe  when  used  as  directed. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  Is  opposed  to  the  com- 
plete banning  of  DES  and  other  feed  additives 
or  drugs  which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
abundance  of  food  In  this  country.  We  favor 
objective  scientific  research  to  determine  the 
effects  of  any  drug  residues  that  might  be 
detected  and  to  determine  what  level  of  resi- 
due, if  any,  might  be  safe. 

PORTS     AND     KNTST 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  ports  of  entry  offer  a 
great  service  in  animal  health  work  to  the 


livestock  Indxistry  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
Whereas,  procedures  used  In  some  other 

states  that  do  not  have  ports  of  entry  have 

been  proven  to  be  very  ineffective  In  livestock 

disease  control  work. 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 

Livestock  Association  recommends  that  the 

Kansas   port   of   entry  system   in   regard   to 

animal  health  work  be  retained. 

RANGE    MANACUCXNT 

Whereas,  fires  along  railroad  rights  of  way 
are  destructive  to  adjacent  lands  and  there- 
fore to  livestock  producers. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  recommend  that  the 
Kansas  Corporation  Commission  so  reg^ulate 
and  supervise  the  railroads  that  fires  along 
rights  of  way  be  eliminated. 

WKATHER     MODIFICATION 

Whereas,  the  livestock  industry  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather, 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  we  recommend 
and  urge  that  study  and  operations  in  weath- 
er modification  of  both  positive  and  negative 
results  be  obtained. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Whereas,  a  number  of  instances  of  sickness 
and  death  in  cattle  being  hauled  by  diesel 
trucks  have  been  reported  and  some  evidence 
points  to  diesel  fumes  as  being  a  contributing 
factor,  and 

Whereas,  these  fumes  can  best  be  lessened 
or  eliminated  by  the  trucking  industry. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  urges  both  the  live- 
stock producer  and  the  trucking  Industry 
take  such  steps  as  necessary  to  eliminate  this 
problem  as  quickly  as  possible. 

HIORWAT  FUND  tJSK 

Whereas,  highway  transportation  and  Its 
continued  development  is  essential  to  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  Is  one  of  the 
few  programs  set  up  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
with  no  subsidy  from  the  federal,  general  or 
others  funds,  but  Is  derived  from  a  special 
tax  paid  by  highway  users,  and 

Whereas,  cutbacks  of  this  fund  expendi- 
ture creates  hardship  upon  a  state  through 
interrupted  planning  and  curtailed  con- 
struction programs,  and  since  this  federal 
highway  trust  fund  la  Indeed  a  trust  fund 
set  up  by  Congress  to  be  disbursed  as  col- 
lected back  to  the  several  states;  now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  does  hereby  urge  that 
this  fund  be  kept  inviolate  for  the  use  as 
originally  set  up  and  that  the  distribution 
of  the  monies  therein  be  constant  when  or- 
derly planned  highway  construction  Is  prop- 
erly projected  and  approved;  and  that  spe- 
cial attention  be  given  to  the  earliest  possi- 
ble completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  and  the  further  development  of  the 
"Farm  to  Market"  and  Primary  and  Second- 
ary Federal  Aid  Highway  Systems. 

MARXETINO 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association  opposes  any  legislation  that 
would  prevent  any  producer  of  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  from  selling  his  product, 
when,  where,  to  whom,  and  for  what  price, 
because  of  membership  or  non-membership 
in  a  farm  organization  or  bargaining  associa- 
tion. 

KSTATX  TAXZS 

Be  It  resolved,  the  Elansas  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation commends  the  National  Livestock 
Tax  Committee  for  its  work  in  behalf  of  the 
livestock  Industry.  In  particular,  we  support 
the  work  on  recent  legislation  as  related  to 
unrealistic  land  valuations  based  on  specu- 
lative and  inflated  land  prices  in  determin- 
ing valuations  for  federal  estate  tax  purposes. 
This  Association  will  continue  to  support 
work  in  this  regard. 


Whereas,  for  federal  estate  tax  purposes, 
farm  and  ranch  land  Is  being  appraised  on 
the  basis  of  Its  current  sales  price  reflecting 
an  Inflated  and  speculative  value;  and 

Whereas,  these  appraisal  values  represent 
unreasonable  levies  against  farm  and  ranch 
operations;  and 

Whereas,  a  more  realistic  and  equitable 
valuation  of  farm  and  ranch  land  can  be  de- 
termined based  upon  productivity  or  earn- 
ing capacity; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association  endorses  the  principle 
that  the  valuation  of  farms  and  ranches  for 
federal  estate  tax  purposes  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  farms  and  ranches 
for  agricultural  production;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  legislation, 
similar  to  8.  1957  Introduced  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  to  HJl.  1031  and  H.R.  10325  Intro- 
duced In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  which 
would  permit  valuation  of  farm  and  ranch 
land  based  on  Its  earning  capacity  for  fed- 
eral estate  tax  purposes,  be  elected. 

APPRECIATION 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Association  extends 
Its  thanks  to  the  many  individuals  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  this  convention.  Par- 
ticularly we  thank  the  committees  for  their 
hard  work  in  creating  and  directing  the  poli- 
cies of  our  Association. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Sid  Murray  Insur- 
ance Agency,  the  14  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations of  Kansas.  Central  Soya  of  Abilene, 
Incorporated,  Farmland  Industries,  Kansas 
Motor  Carriers  Association,  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Wichita, 
and  the  Wichita  Livestock  Market  Founda- 
>tlon.  Is  recognized  and  appreciated. 
;  We  express  our  thanks  to  the  press,  radio, 
and  television  stations  for  their  coverage  of 
our  convention;  to  our  convention  speakers; 
to  the  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 
to  our  convention  committee  for  its  excel- 
lent planning  and  supervision. 

Finally  we  give  our  sincerest  thanks  to 
President  Fred  Oermann;  Preeident-Eaect 
Kalo  Hineman;  Executive  Vice  President  John 
Meetz;  Fleldman  WUlls  Huston;  Director  of 
Cattle  Feeders  Service  Virgil  Huseman;  Edi- 
tor John  Rlcklefs;  Cattle-Fax  Analyst  Pat 
Koons;  and  the  office  staff  for  their  efficient 
and  loyal  service  throughout  the  past  year. 


THE  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OP 
BANGLADESH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  months,  speculators  have 
quipped  that  the  new  nation  of  Bangla- 
desh would  be  "an  international  basket 
case"  or  "occupy  a  prominent  position 
on  the  world  dole  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 

Dr.  Gustav  F.  Papanek,  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Development  Advisory 
Service,  who  has  had  20  years  profes- 
sional experience  dealing  with  the  econ- 
omy of  West  Pakistan  and  the  former 
East  Pakistan,  now  Bangladesh,  offers  a 
different  and  more  optimistic  analysis. 
His  research  of  Bangladesh's  economic 
situation  leads  him  to  conclude  that — 

Bangladesh  is  potentially  a  self-sustaining 
economy  .  .  .  but  In  the  next  few  years  it 
wUl  urgently  need  help  from  the  outside. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Pa- 
panek's  timely  paper,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Oubtav  F.  Fapanek 
For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  pro- 
fessionaUy  concerned  with  the  economy  of 
Pakistan.  Six  of  these  years  were  spent  In 
Pakistan,  mostly  as  an  adviser  to  its  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Part  of  the  time  I  was  In 
East  Pakistan,  now  Bangladesh.  Subsequently 
I  was  Director  of  the  Development  Advisory 
Service  of  Harvard  University,  which  worked 
with  a  number  of  countries,  including  Paki- 
stan. 

Others  are  far  better  qualified  than  I  to 
talk  about  the  moral  and  humanitarian  as- 
pects of  help  to  the  refugees,  and  those  who 
have  lost  their  homes,  their  possessions  And. 
often  their  means  of  survival.  Therefore,  I 
want  to  concentrate  on  some  of  the  points 
which  affect  the  question  of  whether  it  is  in 
the  U.S.  Interest  to  help  Bangladesh: 

First,  what  are  the  nefds  and  what  Is  the 
likely  cost  of  helping  with  relief  and  recon- 
struction; second,  can  the  Bengalis  manage 
a  relief,  reconstruction  and  development 
program,  or  Is  most  outside  help  going  to 
be  wasted  by  a  chaotic  administration;  and, 
third,  is  any  assistance  simply  an  "Operation 
Rat-hole,"  an  open-ended  commitment  to  an 
area  that  will  not  be  able  to  support  Itself 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Finally,  there  is 
the  even  more  difficult  question  of  the  atti- 
tude that  the  Bangladesh  government  Is 
likely  to  take  towards  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries. 

No  one  has  any  very  good  answers  to  these 
questions;  I  certainly  do  not.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  need,  we  have  unfortunately  only 
the  vaguest  estimates  of  the  destruction  that 
has  taken  place  and  of  the  amount  of  rice 
that  has  been  produced  recently.  The  big 
harvest  normally  take  place  in  December  and 
no  one  was  paying  much  attention  to  the 
gathering  of  statistics  during  the  fighting. 
However,  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  under  discussion  by  Bengali 
economists  is  estimated  to  cost  over  (3  bil- 
lion over  the  next  18  months  or  more.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  should  come  from 
Bangladesh's  own  resources,  vrlth  approxi- 
mately one  billion  needed  from  foreign  as- 
sistance. Of  this  amount,  nearly  one-half 
could  be  In  the  form  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  (wheat,  rice,  vegetable  oils, 
milk  powder,  cotton  and  cotton  yam). 

These  figtires  are  based  on  the  relatively 
pessimistic  estimates  of  1971  rice  production 
recently  made  by  Bengali  economists,  but  to 
do  anything  else  at  this  stage  might  mean 
taking  imacceptable  risks  of  castastrophe. 
Given  these  estimates  and  other  assumptions 
spelled  out  in  the  Appendix,  Bangladesh 
might  need  nearly  8  million  tons  of  wheat 
and  rice  over  the  next  18  months. 

While  2  million  tons  of  foodgralns  a  year 
Is  a  substantial  amount.  It  is  a  fraction  of 
what  the  U.S.  alone  has  shipped  in  past 
years  from  its  surplus  stocks  under  PL480. 
India  and  Pakistan  together  have  received 
as  much  as  12  million  tons  a  year  from  the 
U.S.  In  the  past.  Their  need  has  now  prac- 
tically disappeared  and  countries  other  than 
the  U.S.  also  have  surpluses,  so  the  food- 
grain  needs  of  Bangladesh  can  be  met  quite 
readily,  and  at  little  real  cost,  from  the  U.S. 
and  other  surplus  countries. 

The  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram Is  to  take  18  months,  or  more,  so  the 
annual  cost  of  aid  to  Bangladesh  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  might  be  of  the  order  of  $400 
million  In  loans  and  grants  plus  another  $250 
million  In  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
In  the  past,  the  U.S.  contributed  about  one 
half  of  aid  to  Pakistan.  For  relief  to  East 
Pakistanis  last  year  the  U.S.  has  provided 
well  over  half  of  the  total  cost.  If  one  as- 
sumes that  the  US  government  will  provide 


only  a  third  of  regular  aid  and  two-thirds 
of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities  re- 
quired, the  US  In  the  next  fiscal  year  would 
need  to  make  available  commodities  for  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  program.  Less  than 
half  these  amounts  would  be  required  for  the 
remaining  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

These,  of  course,  are  very  rough  figures, 
really  Just  guesses  at  this  stage.  They  have 
been  worked  out  only  to  give  some  Idea  of 
the  possible  cost  to  the  U.S.  of  helping  with 
the  terrlDle  human  problems  facing  Bang- 
ladesh. It  is  clear  that  the  costs  are  quite 
manageable,  especially  since  over  half  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  could  probably  be  In  the 
form  of  surplus  agricvUtural  commodities 
available  In  storage.  To  help  with  the  most 
massive  disaster  since  World  War  n,  a  dis- 
aster affecting  some  76  million  people,  the 
real  cost  to  the  U.S.  would  be  roughly  four 
times  what  the  Town  of  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts, spends  per  year  to  provide  services 
to  its  less  than  36,000  people.  Even  In  terms 
of  a  greatly  reduced  appropriation,  the 
amount  Is  less  than  10  percent  of  this  year's 
aid  bill.  WhUe  this  is  not  negligible,  we  can 
certainly  manage  it.  If  the  will  Is  there. 

The  second  question  is  the  ability  of  the 
Bangladesh  government  to  manage  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  program.  If  the  U.S.  and 
others  provide  the  aid,  will  much  of  It  be 
wasted  because  there  simply  are  not  enough 
experienced  and  competent  people  to  man- 
age It? 

There  are  bound  to  be  problems  and  some 
degree  of  inefficiency.  One  only  needs  to  Im- 
agine the  problems  in  the  U.S.  If  similar 
catastrophes  had  affected  us:  If  20  million 
Americans  had  fled  to  Canada  and  Mexico, 
several  million  more  had  left  their  homes, 
and  two  million  had  been  killed,  while  most 
of  our  railway  lines  and  roads  had  been  put 
out  of  commission,  we  would  also  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  manage  efficiently.  Bangladesh  has 
several  assets  In  coping  with  its  problems 
that  lead  me  to  believe  It  will  manage  fairly 
weU: 

1.  Most  Important  is  simply  the  spirit  of 
the  government  and  the  people.  Pakistan 
after  Its  Independence  In  1947  faced  almost 
equally  difficult  problems  of  refugee  reset- 
tlement tmd  reconstruction,  but  with  a  much 
smaller,  less  experienced  civil  service,  and 
managed  quite  well  because  of  the  early 
enthusiasm. 

2.  The  government  of  Bangladesh  is  relying 
on  a  civil  service  that  has  had  nearly  ten 
years  of  experience  in  administering  the 
area.  Since  about  1963  the  government  of 
East  Pakistan  has  been  almost  wholly  staffed 
by  BengaUs.  In  the  districts,  as  weU  as  in 
the  central  government  administration  In 
Dacca  most  of  the  people  are  the  same  who 
have  been  In  these  positions  for  several 
years.  Many  of  them  are  first-rate  by  any 
standards — bright,  experienced,  well-trained. 

3.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  adminis- 
tration In  the  past  was  that  all  significant 
decisions  were  highly  centralised  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Pakistan.  The  central  government  of 
Islamabad  was  not  only  physically  distant 
from  Dacca,  but  also  less  famUlar  with  East 
Pakistan,  less  concerned  about  Its  problems 
than  with  their  own  home  province  of  West 
Pakistan.  Now  decisions  can  be  taken  locally, 
In  Bangladesh. 

4.  Finally,  the  present  government  and 
particularly  the  Prime  Minister,  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  can  take  any  decision 
within  reason  without  having  to  worry 
about  opposition.  For  the  immediate  future 
Mujlbur  Rahman's  popularity  and  support 
will  be  such  that  no  vested  Interests,  no 
group,  can  effectively  resist  any  decision  he 
Is  likely  to  make.  He  can  redirect  the  admin- 
istration, set  priorities  for  the  transport  sys- 
tem, eliminate  all  non-essential  Imports,  and 
take  steps  that  would  Improve  the  efficiency 


of  mtinagement  and  the  economy,  but  which 
would  have  been  difficult  for  earlier  govern- 
ments. 

In  short,  whUe  the  Bangladesh  govern- 
ment faces  an  extremely  difficult  situation.  It 
also  has  substantial  assets  in  dealing  with 
the  country's  problems.  Some  aid  Is  boiuid  to 
be  wasted  or  used  inefficiently,  but  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity  of  the  country  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  others  in  comparable 
situations.  To  withhold  aid  because  of  ad- 
ministrative weaknesses  would  be  an  excuse, 
not  a  Justification. 

There  remains  the  third  question — If  the 
U.S.  becomes  Involved  in  helping  Bangla- 
desh, Is  this  a  permanent  commitment?  Is 
Bangladesh  a  "basket  case,"  as  so  vividly 
suggested,  so  that  we  should  count  ourselves 
lucky  that  we  have  avoided  an  obligation  for 
supporting  it  Indefinitely? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  It  is  a  desperately 
poor  area  with  few  assets,  that  will  remain 
poor  by  world  standards  for  decades  to  come. 
The  most  serious  problem  will  be  how  to  find 
Jobs  for  a  labor  force  that  Is  increasing  at  § 
percent  a  year,  in  a  country  that  has  no  min- 
erals or  oil,  with  t.  tiny  industrial  base,  where 
land  holdings  already  average  less  than  one 
acre  and  where  several  million  people  already 
are  partly  or  Urgely  idle.  To  deal  with  this 
problem — which  can  be  tackled  seriously 
only  after  the  most  urgent  relief  and  recon- 
struction problems  have  been  solved — will 
certainly  not  be  easy.  Without  outside  help 
It  is  probably  impossible. 

But  Bangladesh  does  have  some  real  as- 
sets which,  together  with  outside  help,  make 
the  future  far  from  hopeless: 

First,  It  now  has  a  government  and  politi- 
cal leadership  that  has  near-univeisal  sup- 
port, a  rare  situation  in  any  country.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  the  population  is  much  better 
off  now  than  during  the  last  year,  with  the 
fear  of  looting,  arrest,  rape  and  death  re- 
moved. As  a  result  of  both  factors,  the  gov- 
ernment can  carry  out  a  sensible  long-term 
economic  strategy  with  little  opposition  and 
with  little  need  to  produce  immediate  eco- 
nomic results.  This  honeymoon  wlU,  of  course, 
not  last  Indefinitely  and  the  government  will 
have  to  show  some  improvement  before  too 
long,  but  it  does  have  a  valuable  breathing 
space. 

Second,  the  society  and  economy  are  quite 
egalitarian  and  homogeneous.  There  are  few 
of  the  social  and  political  tensions  which  re- 
sult when  there  is  a  generally  visible  group 
of  rich  families  amidst  terrible  poverty.  The 
average  Income  la  low,  but  this  is  more  bear- 
able when  most  people  do  not  see  others 
around  them  living  extravagantly. 

Third,  the  Oreen  Revolution  Is  still  ahead 
in  Bangladesh.  The  new  seed  varieties  are 
Just  being  introduced,  fertilizer  consumption 
Is  stUl  low,  the  potential  for  water  control  Is 
Just  beginning  to  be  tapped.  A  number  of 
organizational  and  institutional  problems 
must  be  solved  before  the  potential  can  be 
exploited,  but  most  of  these  were  on  the  way 
to  a  solution  by  1969.  Even  if  Bangladesh 
succeeds  only  In  producing  half  the  rloe  yields 
per  acre  that  Japan  has  achieved — and  the 
climate  and  soils  In  Japan  are  less  favorable 
for  rice  production — It  would  nearly  double 
rice  output.  It  Is  therefore  quite  possible  for 
Bangladesh  to  feed  itself,  and  even  to  become 
an  exporter  of  agricultural  products. 

Fourth,  the  agricultural  potential  is  espe- 
clally  great  because  the  possibility  now  ex- 
ists of  Joint  planning  for  water  development 
with  India.  Dams  In  India  can  reduce  fioods 
during  the  simuner  and  Increase  the  water 
available  in  winter  and  Increase  production 
In  both  seasons.  Good  relations  with  India 
will  have  other  benefits :  income  from  transit 
fees  between  Calcutta  and  Assam,  access  to 
the  Calcutta  market  for  fruits,   vegetables 
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and  Jute,  and  access  to  cbeap  Indian  prod- 
ucts (coal,  limestone,  etc.)- 

Ptftb,  the  country  no  longer  has  to  bear 
^e  burden  of  a  large  military  eSort  and  of 
providing  foreign  ezcbange  for  development 
In  West  Pakistan.  Pakistan  spent  3  percent 
or  more  of  Ita  national  Income  on  tbe  mili- 
tary, a  high  flg\uv  for  a  poor  country. 
Bangladesh,  with  no  obvious  external  enemy, 
can  put  moet  of  these  resources  Into  devel- 
opment. It  also  earned  over  half  of  Pakis- 
tan's foreign  exchange,  mostly  by  exporting 
Its  Jute,  and  directly  or  Indirectly  received 
less  than  40  percent  in  the  form  of  Imports. 
So  It  should  be  In  a  firm  situation  on  foreign 
exchange. 

Finally,  It  does  not  have  a  large  but  In- 
efficient Industrial  sector,  but  it  does  have  a 
low-ooet  \aXxx  force.  With  sen^ble  policies 
It  could  became  a  major  exporter  of  the 
chei4>  Industrial  products  on  which  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  others  have  relied.  Wages 
are  rising  In  these  other  oountrlee  and  Ban- 
gladesh could  become  a  major  producer  of 
such  goods  as  transistors,  cheap  radios,  ball- 
point pens,  cheap  toys  and  so  on. 

Kast  Pakistan  achieved  a  growth  rate  of 
over  6  percent  a  year  between  1959  and  1965, 
with  none  of  these  assets,  and  with  little 
net  foreign  aid.  If  Bangladesh  now  takes 
advantage  of  its  new  assets.  If  It  foUows 
sensible  policies  and  receives  outside  assist- 
ance at  the  same  rate  as  some  other  coun- 
tries of  Its  size  It  should  be  able  to  do  sub- 
stantially better  than  that.  Bangladesh  Is 
potentially  a  self-sustaining  economy  and  a 
commitment  to  help  It  therefore  need  not  be 
endless.  But  In  the  next  few  years  It  will 
urgently  need  help  from  the  outside. 

The  Awami  League,  which  constitutes  the 
freely  elected  government  Is  a  genuine  na- 
tionalist movement,  with  a  membership  that 
ranges  from  conservative  to  radical.  Some 
would  feel  right  at  home  In  one  of  the  more 
conservative  Chambers  of  Ck>mmerce  In  the 
U.S.,  others  would  feel  equally  comfortable 
In  a  meeting  of  a  radical  student  group.  But 
Its  leadership  aU  the  way  down  to  the  local 
level  Is  essentially  middle-class  and  mod- 
erate: lawyers,  teachers,  students,  farmers, 
traders  and  professionals  of  various  kinds. 
Their  sympathies  have  been  with  the  West- 
em  nations;  one  of  their  central  demands 
has  been  for  Parliamentary  democracy.  They 
are  undoubtedly  deeply  grateful  to  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  support  and  they 
will  want  to  maintain  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  both  countries.  But  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  fight  against  domination  from 
West  Pakistan  Just  to  slip  into  domination 
by  India.  Nor  do  they  have  any  particular 
sympathy  for  C!otnmunlsm.  To  be  wholly  de- 
pendent for  political  support  on  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  regarded  as  \m- 
deslrable  by  the  Bangladesh  government  and 
to  rely  wholly  on  these  two  countries  for  aid 
would  probably  be  Inadequate  for  Bangla- 
desh's needs.  But  If  the  U.S.  persists  in  its 
current  policies,  which  seem  to  me  difficult 
or  Impossible  to  Justify  In  terms  of  U.S.  self- 
interest,  the  Bangledesh  government  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  take  Its  support 
wherever  it  can  get  it. 

The  present  leadership  of  Bangladesh  Is 
pragmatic.  It  was  the  only  leadership  of  a 
large,  widely  supported  mass  movement  in 
the  less  develop^i  world  that  was  friendly  to 
the  West  and  specifically  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  If  we  help  them  now,  when 
help  Is  badly  needed,  the  old  sympathies  are 
likely  to  re-assert  themselves.  If  we  continue 
to  sulk  over  the  failure  of  our  policy  to  keep 
PalElstan  undivided  and  rebuff  Sheikh  Mujl- 
bur  Rahman  and  his  colleagues  again,  Ban- 
gladesh will  at  best  have  to  turn  to  others 
for  help,  at  worst  will  become  an  (u-ea  of  in- 
stability and  of  economic  disintegration 
which  will  affect  India  and  other  neighbor- 
ing countries.  India  and  Bangladesh  together 
have  almost  the  population  and  economic 


potential  of  China.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  In  the  U.S.  Interest  to  have  them  friendly, 
not  hostile.  That  alone  should  call  for  a 
change  in  policy,  even  if  the  monstrous 
tragedies  of  the  last  year  do  not  move  us  to 
help  Bangladesh  on  purely  moral  groimds. 

Annex  1. — Food  grains  (mostly  rice)  avail- 
able and  needed 
January-June  1972 :  Millions  of  tons 

PtUl  harvest  1971  (Aman) 6. 6 

Seed,  feed,  waste —0.5 

Available  from  fall  harvest 6.0 

Available  from  Imports  and  stocks 0. 8 

Winter   (Boro)    harvest    (minus  seed, 
feed,  waste) i.  o 

Total  available 8.8 

Consumption :  • 

December  (66  million  people) .90 

January   (69  million  people) .94 

February  (71  million  people) 4>7 

March  (73  million  people) i.oo 

April-June  (75  million  people) 3.08 

Total  needed 6.9 

Shortage:  0.7  million  tons. 

July  1972-Jime  1973: 

Production  (average  of  last  3  years) 11.3 

Less  seed,  feed,  waste —1.1 

Total  available lo.a 

Consiunption*  (76  mUllon  people; 
popiilation  wovdd  have  been  78.6 
million;  assumes  deaths,  plus  reduc- 
tion In  births,  plus  nonretumees, 
means  decline  of  2.6  million) 

Total  needed 12.3 

Shortage:  2.1  million  tons. 
Total  shortage: 

January-June  1972 0.7 

June  1972 a.  I 

Total 2.8 

•Consiunption  at  the  rate  of  335  lbs.  a  year, 
or  somewhat  less  than  16  oz.  a  day,  roughly 
the  average  consumption  of  recent  years. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DIVERSITY— A 
NECESSARY  QUALITY  FOR  SUR- 
VIVAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  general 
unawareness  of  the  role  biological  di- 
versity plays  in  our  ecosystems.  On  Jan- 
uary 26,  1971,  when  I  introduced  the  Na- 
ture Protection  Act,  S.  249, 1  pointed  out 
to  the  Senate  that  ecologists  have  learned 
that  complex  smd  diversified  ecosystems 
are  generally  stabler  and  have  more  com- 
pensatory resources  to  resist  invasion 
from  outside  plants  and  animals.  Con- 
versely, simple  systems  or  systems  with 
only  a  few  dominant  species  are  more 
subject  to  destructive  population  varia- 
tions and  more  vulnerable  to  invasion  by 
foreign  life  forms. 

The  Implications  of  this  theory  lead  to 
a  far  more  compelling  argument  for  pre- 
serving rare  or  endangered  animals  and 
plants  than  our  traditional  views  about 
the  esthetic  and  recreational  values  of 
variety  in  our  world. 

An  article  on  the  subject  of  diversity, 
written  by  Dr.  Keimeth  E.  P.  Watt,  of  the 
University  of  California,  Davis,  appeared 
in  the  February  1972,  issue  of  Natural 
History.  Dr.  Watt  is  an  outstanding 
scholar  known  best  for  his  use  of  a  sys- 
tems approach  to  the  study  of  ecosys- 
tems. He  has  written  a  clear  and  explicit 


summary  of  a  complex  subject.  I  believe 
it  should  be  of  great  interest  and  value 
to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Man's  EmcixNT  RtrsH  Towako  Deadly  Dull- 
ness; Dtvebsttt  Is  MoBZ  Than  the  Spici 
OF  Life  ...  It  Is  an  Essential  Element 
or  Sttbtival 

(By  Kenneth  E.  F.  Watt) 
Is  diversity  of  concern  to  people  Interested 
in  natural  history,  conservation,  and  the  en- 
vironment? To  answer  the  question  fully, 
one  must  understand  the  exact  meaning  of 
diversity,  the  ubiquitous  loss  of  diversity  In 
the  world  today,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
value  of  diversity. 

An  argument  for  preserving  anything,  par- 
ticularly something  rare,  often  turns  out  to 
be  an  argument  In  disguise  for  diversity.  Thus 
It  seems  worthwhUe  to  provide  natural  his- 
torians with  a  handy  kit  of  powerful  argu- 
ments for  variety  because  all  too  often  they 
feel  defenseless  when  confronted  with  the 
arguments  of  cevelopers,  which  are  clear- 
ly supported  by  short-term  economic  bene- 
fits, at  least  for  a  few  investors. 

The  rapid  loss  of  diversity  in  the  world 
is  a  serious  and  pervasive  phenomenon.  Ev- 
erywhere we  look,  we  see  examples  of  a  large 
number  of  diverse  entitles  being  replaced  by  a 
small  number  of  similar  entitles.  We  all 
know  about  endangered  species  such  as  birds 
of  prey  and  large  mammals,  including  all 
species  of  whales.  Most  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial fish  stocks  are  in  danger,  shell  col- 
lectors are  depleting  tropical  beaches  and 
coral  reefs,  and  pollution  will  annihilate 
commercial  shellfish  populations,  resulting 
In  simplification  of  our  diets.  But  progressive 
environment  simplification  is  far  more 
widespread  than  this.  Half  the  butterfly  spe- 
cies have  disappeared  In  Holland  In  the  last 
few  decades.  Conversion  of  the  Riisslan 
steppe  from  wild  plants  to  wheat  fields  has 
cut  the  number  of  Insect  species  there  by 
58  percent. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  reduction  in  the  number  of 
manufacturers  (think  of  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  in  the  United  States  in 
1910).  Our  numerous  corner  grocery  stores 
have  been  replaced  by  a  small  niimber  of 
huge  supermarkets.  In  many  fields,  large 
numbers  of  small  businesses  have  been  re- 
placed by  small  niunbers  of  large  bvisinesses. 
to  the  point  where  we  now  have  close  to  a 
monopoly  In  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
biles, aircraft,  and  computing  equipment. 
Similarly,  in  agriculture  large  numbers  of 
small  farms  have  been  replaced  by  small  niun- 
bers of  gigantic  farm  corporations. 

Textural  and  cultural  diversity  has  de- 
clined in  our  cities,  whether  you  compare 
different  parts  of  the  same  city  or  different 
cities  In  different  countries.  Driving  from  an 
airport  to  the  downtown  section  of  a  city,  the 
signs  tend  to  be  In  the  same  language  (Eng- 
lish) and  to  advertise  the  same  products, 
whether  one  is  in  Rome,  Beirut,  or  Singapore. 
Stores  and  banks  seem  to  be  stamped  from 
a  common  mold. 

Remarkably,  the  same  process  has  oc- 
curred in  the  human  population.  An  extraor- 
dinarily high  proportion  of  the  world's 
population  Is  now  very  young.  The  variety 
once  found  when  many  human  age  classes 
coexisted  in  approximately  equal  numbers 
has  gone. 

There  are  too  many  examples  of  the  de- 
cline of  diversity  for  thU  situation  to  have 
come  about  by  chance.  There  Is  Indeed  an 
underlying  explanation:  we  live  in  an  age, 
and  a  ciiltvu*,  that  puts  tremendous  em- 
phasis   on    efficiency    and    productivity    as 
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desiderata  for  mankind.  Since  variety  Is  In- 
imical to  these  goals,  variety  has  stiffered  and 
win  continue  to  suffer.  Unless  powerful  and 
compelling  arguments  can  be  offered  to  stop 
this  loss  of  diversity,  we  wUl  soon  be  Uvlng  In 
a  homogeneous — and  boring — world. 

The  large  number  of  specific  argiunents  for 
maintaining  the  diversity  of  particular  sets  of 
plants,  animals,  or  other  Items,  all  fall  Into 
four  categories:  (1)  diversity  promotes  sta- 
bility; (2)  it  lns\ires  against  risks;  (3)  it 
utilizes  more  completely  the  sun's  energy; 
and  (4)  it  promotes  the  mental  well-being  of 
humans. 

STABiLrrT 

There  are  only  two  basic  elements  In  all 
theoretical  arguments  as  to  why  diversity 
promotes  stability.  The  first  is  the  Idea  of 
spreading  the  risk  (the  same  Idea  i^pUes 
When  you  buy  Insurance  from  the  largest 
Insurance  company) .  If  an  organism  feeds  on 
many  different  species,  the  chances  of  all  its 
food  sources  being  wiped  out  in  some  ca- 
tastrophe are  less  than  If  the  organism  feeds 
on  a  few,  or  only  one,  species.  The  second  idea 
is  that  a  system  functions  more  harmoniously 
If  It  has  more  elements  because  It  then  has 
more  homeostatlc  feedback  loops. 

This  abstract  langxiage  can  be  translated 
into  concrete  examples.  The  greater  the 
variety  of  foods  the  human  population  has 
available  for  harvesting,  hunting,  or  fishing, 
the  less  the  likelihood  of  human  catastrophe 
due  to  a  disaster  befalling  a  particular  food 
species.  A  moet  chilling  example  was  the 
potato  famine  In  Ireland,  where  an  entire 
human  peculation  was  excessively  dependent 
on  one  food  species.  The  situation  Is  funda- 
mentally the  same  when  an  Indian  tribe  de- 
pends greatly  on  salmon  at  a  certain  time 
of  year,  and  then  something  happens  to  the 
salmon  population  (pollution  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  environment  in  the  spawning 
stream  due  to  a  hydroelectric  Installation, 
for  example) .  What  few  people  realize  Is  that 
the  entire  human  population  Is  now  setting 
Itself  up  for  the  same  situation.  For  example, 
as  we  rapidly  deplete  the  stocks  of  more  and 
more  oceanic  species  through  overfishing  and 
pollution,  we  cut  off  optional  food  sources 
that  we  might  need  desperately  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  larger  the  hvunan  population  be- 
comes and  the  more  the  sources  of  food 
decline,  the  more  precarious  Is  our  situation. 

OtJT  great  preoccupation  with  productivity 
and  efficiency  and  our  lack  of  concern  about 
diversity  Increase  the  precarlousness  of  our 
economic  lives,  as  well  as  of  our  food.  Con- 
sider what  hapj>ens  when  we  try  to  maximize 
the  manufacturing  efficiency  of  aircraft.  We 
are  led.  Inexorably,  to  a  situation  in  which  a 
small  group  of  corporations  manufacture  all 
aircraft  in  the  United  States.  Each  corpora- 
tion is  so  large  that  it  dominates  the  econo- 
mies of  the  commiuiltles  In  which  Its  plants 
are  located.  Thus,  If  a  corporation  meets  with 
disaster,  the  community  Is  in  deep  trouble. 
This  Is  the  case  in  Seattle,  where  Boeing  sales 
slack<9ned  with  saturation  of  the  Interna- 
tional aircraft  market.  Arehltectural  writer 
Jane  Jacobs  discovered  this  principle  of  relat- 
ing the  economic  stability  of  cities  to  their 
corporate  diversity  when  she  applied  current 
ewdoglctil  theories  about  the  relation  between 
diversity  and  stability  to  her  urban  studies. 

In  a  most  ciulous  way,  diversity  appears  to 
affect  our  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical processes.  For  example,  a  slowly  grow- 
ing or  nongrowlng  human  population  has  a 
greater  evenness  of  numbers  in  different  age 
classes  than  a  rapidly  growing  population. 
In  a  rapid-growth  situation,  young  people  are 
being  added  to  the  population  so  quickly 
that  their  numbers  become  luiiuually  high 
relative  to  the  numbera  of  older  people.  This 
strains  society's  ability  to  generate  adequate 
educational  taxes  from  the  older  group  for 
the  large  yoimger  group  It  also  is  difflcvat 
for  a  rapidly  growing  society  to  create  new 
Jobs  at  the  rate  at  which  yoimg  people  want 


to  enter  the  labor  force.  This  wUl  be  obvious 
as  \uiemployment  In  the  United  States 
climbs  above  6.0  percent  of  the  prospective 
labor  force  when  the  next  age  class  gradxiates 
high  school  and  college  in  June,  1972. 

The  more  even  the  numbers  of  i>eople  In 
different  age  classes,  the  easier  it  Is  to  main- 
tain good  communication  between  genera- 
tions. Thus,  all  the  present  discussion  about 
a  "generation  gap"  has  Its  ultimate  origin 
In  the  lack  of  diversity  In  human  age  classes. 

Many  similar  arguments  relating  diversity 
and  different  forms  of  stability  could  be 
put  forth.  But  the  fundamental  structure 
of  all  such  arguments  would  be  the  same, 
whether  the  subject  Is  a  human  society  or 
a  rare  plant.  The  reason  for  preserving  it  Is 
that  it  may,  in  some  unknown  fashion,  be 
Important  to  the  maintenance  of  stability 
In  a  part  of  the  planetary  ecosystem. 

INSDBANCB   against  RISK 

The  second  class  of  arguments  for  main- 
taining dlveralty  is  similar  to  the  argument 
for  buying  life  insurance.  You  don't  really 
want  or  expect  to  use  It,  but  you  buy  It  Just 
In  case.  Similarly,  a  civilization  does  not 
expect  Its  acts  to  harm  the  world,  but  Just 
In  case  they  are  destructive  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  at  hand  other  things  to  fall  back  on. 
For  example,  when  we  develop  new  strains  of 
plants  and  animals,  we  do  not  plan  on  pro- 
ducing lines  that  will  deteriorate  In  the  fu- 
ture. We  do  not  plan  on  producing  strains 
of  collie  dogs  In  which  the  females  will  have 
progressively  more  difficulty  bearing  viable 
offspring,  or  strains  of  wheat  that  will  suc- 
cumb to  rust,  or  berries  that  after  many 
generations  wUl  no  longer  have  much  flavor. 
When  these  unintended  events  occior,  we  fall 
back  on  our  "Insurance  policy,"  either  by 
backcroeslng  our  domestic  strains  to  wild 
strains  or  by  shifting  our  attention  to  new 
strains  or  species.  But  what  if  there  are  no 
new  strains  or  species  to  replace  the  un- 
satisfactory ones? 

The  Insurance  value  of  diversity  applies  to 
more  than  Just  individual  species  or  strains 
of  plants  and  animals.  SuppKiee  a  civiliza- 
tion Irrigated  farmland  In  such  a  fashion 
that  long-term.  Irreversible  destruction  of 
the  soil  only  showed  up  after  a  century. 
Suppose,  further,  that  the  entire  landscape  of 
this  civilization  had  been  managed  In  an 
Identical  fashion.  Then  when  the  entire 
landscape  lost  its  fertility,  the  civilization 
would  be  without  land  to  produce  food.  Fur- 
ther, it  wouldn't  even  have  any  \inmanaged 
land  to  compare  with  the  managed  lands  for 
sdentlflo  Investigations.  A  simple  example  of 
the  Importance  of  such  comparisons  lis  the 
few  forest  areas  In  Greece  from  which  goats 
have  been  excluded.  The  contrast  between 
the  grazed  and  ungrazed  lands  is  so  startling 
that  no  argument  from  goat-lovers  could 
withstand  visual  comparison  of  forested  areas 
with  and  without  goats. 

It  is  tremendously  imix>rtant  for  any  civil- 
ization to  set  aside  areas  where  common 
cultivation  practices  are  not  adopted.  If  the 
same  techniques  are  used  everywhere,  we 
can  never  know  the  long-term  results  of  the 
practice.  Thus,  we  can  never  Icnow  if  inten- 
sive annual  pesticide  sprayings  have  long- 
term  deleterious  effects  on  orchards,  forests, 
or  woodlots  unless  we  have  unsprayed  areas 
for  comparison. 

In  short,  a  prudent  civilization  maintains 
the  landsc(4>e  under  many  different  man- 
agement strategies,  including  parcels  of  each 
soil  and  climate  zone  that  are  not  managed 
at  all.  This  landscape  diversity  has  two 
values.  First,  we  have  a  yardstick  for  de- 
termining if  something  unexpected  or  odd 
Is  gradually  showing  up  In  a  managed  area. 
Without  the  unmanaged  areas,  the  odd  or 
unexpected  effect  could  be  ascribed  to  some- 
thing else,  to  a  change  In  climate,  tat  exam- 
ple. The  unsettled  argiunents  as  to  whether 
the  changes  In  the  landscape  of  the  B«edlter- 
ranean  basin,  the  Middle  East,  North  Africa, 


and  northern  India  were  due  to  dlmatlo 
chuige  or  man's  activities  show  clearly  the 
Importance  of  having  unmanaged  areas  for 
checking.  The  second  value  of  landsc^M  di- 
versity Is  that  if  a  civilization  unwittingly 
destroys  Its  managed  lands.  It  has  other 
plaoss  on  which  to  raise  food  while  the  de- 
stroyed areas  are  graduaUy  rebuUt  to  pro- 
ductivity. 

A  generalization  at  this  argument  holds 
that  an  extremely  prudent  clvlllzatioa  would 
try  to  maintain  other  civilizations  with  dif- 
ferent Ideas  about  land  use.  Over  the  short 
term,  the  ideas  of  civilization  A  might  app>eer 
vastly  superior  to  those  of  civilization  B.  But 
over  the  long  term  it  oould  turn  out  that 
the  apparently  "primitive"  practices  of  civili- 
zation B  were  based  on  mllennla  of  trial  and 
error  and  Incorporated  deep  wisdom  that  was 
unlnteUlglble  to  clvUlzatlon  A. 
rmxn  ttse  or  knerct 

The  third  argument  tot  diversity  originates 
in  the  theory  of  modem  eoc^oglsts  that  any 
habitat  contains  a  set  of  "niches,"  or  ftmc- 
tlons,  that  may  be  filled,  then  the  sun's 
energy  that  Is  captured  by,  and  flows 
through,  a  system  will  be  less  than  If  all  the 
niches  were  filled. 

Perhaps  the  beet  known  and  moet  con- 
vincing lUustratlon  of  this  argument  comes 
from  Africa.  Research  shows  that  a  mix  of 
native  animal  species  uses  the  landscape 
more  economically  than  imported  livestock. 
Each  of  the  different  types  of  antelope  and 
other  game  consume  slightly  different  mixes 
of  food  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  so  that  a 
whole  assemblage  of  different  species  uses 
the  landscape  more  efficiently  than,  say,  beef 
cattle  would  by  themselves. 

The  same  point  has  been  demonstrated 
repeatedly  In  analyses  of  the  first  production 
per  year  per  acre  from  different  mixes  of  fish 
species.  The  more  fish  species  there  are  in  a 
body  of  water,  the  greater  the  gross  produc- 
tion. Human  understanding  of  this  principle 
reaches  its  pinnacle  in  Oriental  fish  farming, 
where  up  to  nine  different  species  of  carp  are 
grown  together  In  the  set  of  proportions  that 
makes  best  use  of  the  resources  in  a  pond. 

MENTAL   WELL-BEING 

Humanity  has  given  far  too  little  thought 
to  the  fourth  argument  for  preserving  di- 
versity. How  much  diversity  In  the  world 
around  us  Is  optimal  for  the  himian  mind? 
Mighit  the  extent  of  environmental  diversity 
have  any  relationship  to  the  average  level  of 
mental  health  in  a  population?  Could  a  cer- 
tain level  of  diversity  be  most  satisfying — 
emotionally  and  esthetlcally — to  the  human 
mind  because  of  the  conditions  during  hu- 
man evolution?  Diversity  in  an  environment 
may  have  a  much  deejwr  significance  for 
man  than  is  generally  recognized.  We  know 
that  human  beings  tend  to  hallucinate  when 
kept  in  confined  quarters  and  deprived  of 
sensory  stlmuU.  This  oould  be  Interpreted 
as  a  protective  device  by  the  mind  to  provide 
an  otherwise  unavailable  need.  Reports  have 
been  published  Indicating  that  extremely  re- 
fractory mental  patients,  who  had  not 
spoken  to  anyone  in  years,  showed  an  almost 
miraculous  response  when  taken  to  wilder- 
ness areas. 

The  recent  popularity  of  skin  diving  as 
recreation  may  convey  a  deep  message.  It 
may  be  that  the  rate  of  incoming  sensory 
stimuli  while  skin  diving  Is  optimal  for  the 
hiunan  mind.  I  know  that  after  several  hours 
of  constant  interruption  by  the  phone  and 
visitors,  I  almost  jump  with  each  new  phone 
call.  But  I  also  know  thaA  I  can  become 
bored  amid  all  this  stimuli.  The  extremely 
deep  satisfaction  I  derive  from  exploring  the 
ocean  edge  of  a  tropical  island  may  be  tell- 
ing me  something  important  about  my  mind 
and  all  our  minds.  We  have  evolved  over  a 
very  long  period  so  that  our  minds  can  cope 
handily  with  a  certain  rate  of  incoming 
senory  stimuli.  We  find  the  stimuli  rete  we 
can  cope  with  in  nature  because  we  evolved 
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there.  Either  sharply  higher  or  sharply  lower 
^jirtes  of  Incoming  sensory  stlznvUl  are  bad  for 
- '-  Qjir  nervous  systems. 

,  This  la  only  anecdotal  evldenoe,  but  more 
carefully  designed  and  measured  research 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  PV)r  some  years. 
Prof.  J.  Lee  Kavanau  of  UCLA  has  been  con- 
ducting experiments  on  small  mummm  be- 
havior  In  heavily  Instrumented  cages.  These 
cages  are  wired,  enabling  the  animal  to 
change  Ita  environment  and  recording  every 
move  the  animal  makes  and  every  detail  of 
the  conditions  In  the  cage.  The  animals  learn 
,  to  control  their  environment  by  pressing 
levers.  Kavanau  has  discovered  that  animals 
wiU  press  levers  to  select  other  than  optimal 
conditions.  In  other  words,  confronted  with 
a  choice  of  living  constantly  in  an  optimal 
world  but  being  bored,  or  of  living  In  a  world 
that  is  only  optimal  part  of  the  time  and  ex- 
periencing variety,  even  a  small  rodent  will 
opt  for  variety.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  humans  would  opt  even  more  strongly 
fo«r  variety  rather  than  constant  c^tlmallty. 
Perhaps  diversity  is  not  merely  a  luxury  for 
lis.  It  may  be  something  we  need. 

If,  upon  reflection,  you  agree  with  my  gen- 
eral line  of  argrument  as  to  the  Intrinsic 
value  of  diversity,  then  important  implica- 
tions follow  for  many  aspects  of  our  lives. 
Particularly,  the  argument  has  important 
political  Implications. 

For  example,  if  diversity  breeds  stability, 
then  it  Is  worthwhile  for  a  government  to 
regulate  the  rate  at  which  different  Interest 
groups  acquire  wealth  and  power.  Undue 
concentration  of  power  and  wealth  allows  a 
small  group  of  people  to  change  the  land- 
scape to  suit  themselves,  even  though  the 
change  may  not  suit  others.  For  example, 
wilderness  mountaintops  and  tropical  islands 
have  been  overdeveloped  tor  second  homes 
because  the  prospective  profits  for  develop- 
ers were  very  large  relative  to  the  total  costs 
for  society.  Costs  were  small  for  the  devel- 
opers because  they  were  not  equitably  divid- 
ed within  the  society.  If  something  went  sour 
with  the  development — the  lots  didn't  sell 
after  trees  were  bulldozed — or  if  subsequent 
sewage  and  pollution  control  costs  splraled. 
then  someone  else,  not  the  developer,  ab- 
sorbed the  costs.  Thus,  the  developer  reaped 
a  great  gain  from  subdividing,  and  someone 
else  paid  the  price.  Given  this  situation  it 
Is  scarcely  surprising  that  so  much  of  the 
world  is  being  destroyed  or  that  diversity  is 
diminishing  so  rapidly. 

A  comparable  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  the  oceans,  which  oiu'  culture  treats  as 
an  international  "common  property  re- 
source." Since  no  one  or  no  one  nation  owns 
the  oceans  or  their  contents,  no  one  has  a 
motive  for  perpetuating  the  living  diversity 
of  the  oceans.  Consequently,  the  precioiis 
living  treasures  of  two-thirds  of  the  earth 
may  be  less  diverse  or  even  depleted  in  a 
short  time.  And  there  are  too  many  links  be- 
tween oceamc  and  terrestrial  life  for  such  a 
loss  to  occur  without  profoundly  affecting 
humanity. 

Thx  Concept  or  DrvERsrrT 
To  understand  the  intrinsic  value  of  di- 
versity, we  m«st  be  explicit  as  to  what  we 
mean  by  the  concept.  Diversity  measures 
two  characteristics  of  any  set  of  items:  even- 
ness in  numbers  of  different  items  in  the 
set;  and  richness  in  numbers  of  different 
Items  within  the  set. 

To  Uliistrate  evenness,  suppose  we  have 
two  different  seU  comprising  25  items  of 
five  types  : 
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Blciiness  depends  on  the  number  of  Items 
as  well  as  the  variety  of  Items  In  a  set. 
In  the  following  table,  the  relative  ab\in- 
dance  of  the  first  four  items  is  the  same  in 
each  set,  but  the  second  set  is  richer  be- 
cause it  has  both  more  Items  and  rare 
items. 


Types 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
P 
O 
H 


Total 


First  set 

4 
8 

a 
1 


10 


Second  set 

12 

9 

6 

'  2 
1 
1 

,_1 

35 


Uneven  set 

Cherries 14 

Apples s 

Pears 3 

Banana^ 2 

Lemons    i 

Total 26 


Even  set 

Cherries 0 

Apples 5 

Pears . 5 

Bananas 6 

Lemons    4 

Total 25 


In  natiire,  an  environment  that  is  more 
tolerant  of  rarity  has  a  larger  number  of 
species,  or  more  richness. 

Given  that  diversity  measures  both  even- 
ness and  richness,  can  a  single,  simple  meas- 
ure combine  both  characteristics.  In  alge- 
braic terms,  we  can  arrive  at  such  a 
measure,  which  will  also  give  us  a  deeper 
understanding  of  diversity.  Suppose  we 
have  N  items  In  a  set,  divided  into  N^  items 
of  the  first  type,  iV,  items  of  the  second 
type,  and  so  on,  to  Nn  items  of  the  nth  and 
last  type.  Suppose  W  is  5,  and  we  want  to 
know  the  number  of  different  ways  we  can 
arrange  the  five  items  in  a  row.  The  ar- 
rangement is5x4x3x2xl,  which 
Is  typically  written  as  5'.  In  general,  the 
number  of  ways  we  can  arrange  N  items 
In  a  row  Is  H'.  A  measure  of  the  ways  In 
which  we  can  arrange  the  items  is  given  by 

Nl 


NJNJNil  .  .  .  NJ 

This  can  also  be  thought  of  as  a  measure 
of  the  variety,  or  diversity,  within  the  set. 
By  dividing  the  whole  expression  by  N,  we 
get  a  measure  of  the  diversity  per  individual 
in  the  set.  Using  the  first  example  of  un- 
even and  even  sets,  we  get 


and 


28  Ll4lfiI3t2II!j 

28  L6!  8!  61  6!  4!  J 


The  even  set  has  841  times  more  diversity 
per  individual  than  the  uneven  set. 

In  the  richness  comparison,  the  diversity 
per  individual  U  15.6  xlO"  times  greater  In 
the  richer  set  than  In  the  less  rich  set.  For 
those  with  an  Intuitive  feeling  for  mathe- 
matics, this  comparison  will  have  great  im- 
pact on  their  feelings  about  what  mankind 
U  doing  to  the  plant  by  diminishing  even- 
ness and  richness  in  the  array  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  everything  else. 


THE  SULFUR  TAX:  PROS  AND  CONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Nixon  submitted  his  en- 
vironmental message  to  Congress.  In- 
cluded In  that  message  is  a  proposal  to 
tax  sulfur  emissions.  The  President  de- 
serves praise  for  backing  the  concept  of 
a  tax  on  sulfur.  Last  year,  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  Congressman  Les  Aspin, 
introduced  a  sulfur  tax  bill  (H.R.  10890) , 
and  I  Introduced  a  companion  to  the 
Aspin  measure  in  January  (S.  3057). 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  convinced  that 
taxing  sulfur  is  the  best  way  to  abate 
harmful  air  pollution  caused  by  sulfur 
oxide  emissions.  A  tax  on  sulfur  will  pro- 
vide refiners  and  users  of  sulfur-contain- 
ing fuel  with  a  direct  economic  incentive 
to  remove  the  sulfur,  either  by  desulf ur- 


izing  the  fuel  or  by  eliminating  sulfur 
oxides  during  the  combustion  process.  A 
similar  incentive  will  operate  against 
smelters,  sulfuric  acid  plants,  and  others 
that  generate  sulfuric  byproducts  into 
the  air. 

While  I  applaud  the  administration 
for  endorsing  the  tax-the-polluter  con- 
cept— an  endorsement  which  I  hope  may 
soon  carry  over  into  the  fields  of  water 
pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal — I  find 
the  specifics  of  the  administration's  sul- 
fur tax  bill  deficient  in  a  number  of 
respects. 

The  administration  prop>osal  is  keyed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  ambient  air  regions  throughout 
the  country,  and  directs  the  EPA  to  set 
primary  and  secondary  standards  for 
each  pollutant  that  must  be  achieved 
in  the  regions.  Primary  standards  are 
to  be  achieved  by  1975,  and  secondary 
standards  witliin  a  "reasonable  time" 
thereafter. 

For  sulfur,  the  primary  standard  that 
has  been  established  pursuant  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  90  micrograms  per  cubic 
meter.  The  secondary  standard  is  60  mi- 
crograms per  cubic  meter. 

The  administration's  proposed  sulfur 
tax  would  levy  a  tax  only  in  regions 
where  the  secondary  standards  have  not 
been  met.  If  the  primary  standard  has 
also  not  been  met,  the  tax  on  the  polluter 
would  be  15  cents  p>er  pound  of  sulfur 
emitted.  If  the  primary  standard  has 
been  met,  but  the  secondary  standard 
has  not,  the  tax  would  be  10  cents  per 
poimd. 

The  tax  will  not  go  Into  effect  until 
1976. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  administration's  sulfur 
tax: 

First.  It  could  give  major  polluters  an 
incentive  to  move  to.  or  locate  in,  re- 
gions that  are  now  "clean"  and  which 
presently  satisfy  the  secondary  stand- 
ards. By  doing  so,  they  would  pay  no 
sulfur  tax.  Thus,  while  this  proposal 
might  Induce  abatement  in  the  worst 
regions.  It  might  actually  worsen  air  pol- 
lution In  areas  that  now  have  little  or 
no  air  pollution. 

The  bill  could  also  provide  an  Incentive 
for  refiners  of  high  sulfur  content  fuel 
to  ship  the  fuel  into  "clean"  regions,  and 
to  ship  low  sulfur  fuel  into  "dirty"  re- 
gions. Again,  while  this  would  help  alle- 
viate pollution  in  regions  not  meeting 
the  standards,  it  could  lead  to  a  deteri- 
oration in  reglans  which  are  now  rela- 
tively free  of  sulfur  pollution. 

Second.  It  is  xmfalr:  Company  X,  lo- 
cated in  a  bad  region,  may  have  achieved 
90-percent  abatement,  but  ends  up  get- 
ting hit  with  a  stiff  tax  because  company 
Y,  a  big  polluter,  makes  It  Impossible 
for  the  region  to  achieve  primary  or  sec- 
ondary standards.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  is  not  wholly  within  the  polluter's 
control,  but  depends  also  on  how  much 
his  neighbors  pollute. 

Third.  The  Clean  Air  Act  has  a  num- 
ber of  specific  drawbacks  to  It,  most 
significantly  In  its  monitoring  pro- 
visions. By  keying  the  sulfur  tax  in  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  these  drawbacks  will 
also  affect  the  sulfur  tax  bill. 
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Fourth.  The  tax  does  not  go  Into  effect 
until  1976.  Why  the  delay?  Why  allow 
sulfur  pollution  to  nm  rampant  until 
then?  A  far  better  approach  would  be  to 
key  the  tax  in  gradually,  at  the  rate  of 
5  cents  per  year. 

Also,  since  the  Clean  Air  Act  requires 
all  regions  to  at  least  meet  primary 
standards  by  1976,  the  15  cents  charge 
may  be  academic  from  the  day  it  takes 
effect.  And  many  experts  believe  that 
10  cents  per  ix>imd  will  be  InsufBcient  to 
induce  the  kind  of  abatement  which  Is 
needed. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  continuing  incen- 
tive: Once  a  region  achieves  secondary 
standards,  the  tax  goes  off  completely. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  most 
pollution  taxes  is  that  the  incentive  to 
abate  continues  to  operate,  even  after 
standards  are  met.  But  the  administra- 
tion's sulfur  tax  lacks  this  feature. 

Sixth.  Because  the  tax  Is  tied  In  to 
the  ambient  air  regions.  It  may  be  open 
to  all  kinds  of  political  pressures.  For 
example,  suppose  Company  A  Is  a  big 
polluter.  Suppose  EPA  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  have  previously  designated  a 
large  ambient  £dr  region  which  includes 
Company  A — and  that  region,  because  of 
A,  does  not  even  meet  primary  standards. 
As  a  result,  all  polluters  in  that  region 
must  pay  the  15-cent  tax. 

However,  other  polluters  in  the  region 
could  avoid  the  tax  If  two  ambient  air 
regions  were  carved  out — one  including 
Comi>any  A,  and  one  Including  the  rest  of 
the  region.  If  that  were  done,  A  would 
stm  be  hit  with  the  15-cent  tax,  but  the 
new  second  region  might  meet  primfia^ 
standards,  or  even  secondary  standards. 
Thus,  all  other  polluters  In  the  new  re- 
gion might  have  an  opportimlty  to  be 
freed  of  the  tax.  Clearly,  this  could  open 
up  substantial  political  pressures  on 
EPA  and  the  State  Governors  to  gerry- 
mander the  ambient  air  regions. 

Mr.  President,  a  bill  which  Is  not 
keyed  to  the  quality  of  the  ambient  ailr 
regions,  which  levies  a  "zero-base"  tax, 
which  begins  to  take  effect  on  enactment, 
and  which  reaches  a  level  of  20  cents  per 
pound  of  sulfur  would  avoid  sJl  these 
pitfalls.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  this 
Into  account  when  it  considers  the  sul- 
fur tax  proposal. 


WEDNESDAY  IS  DEADLINE  FOR  RE- 
QUESTING TIME  AT  PRICE  COM- 
MISSION HEARING  ON  UTILITY 
RATES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  in  last  week's  newspapers 
that  the  Price  Commission  has  decided 
to  conduct  hearings  next  week  to  develop 
new  policy  and  procedures  for  tlie  regu- 
lation of  price  Increases  by  the  utilities. 

I  was  in  Montana  when  these  hearings 
were  announced.  The  newspapers  and 
other  media,  very  properly  In  my  opin- 
ion, considered  this  to  be  one  of  the 
major  stories  of  the  week.  The  need  for 
new  policies  and  procedures  is  apparent 
in  Montana  as  In  other  States  which  are 
served  by  utilities  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  Price  Commission  regula- 
tion under  the  present  criteria,  although 
they  are  enjojrlng  extraordinary  profits 
and  have  huge  rate  increases  pending. 


Upon  returning  to  Washington  and 
reading  the  hearing  notice,  I  have 
learned  that  persons  who  wish  to  tesltfy 
are  supposed  to  notify  the  Price  Com- 
mission by  Wednesday,  February  16.  I 
am  sure  that  the  utilities  will  be  well  rep- 
resented. I  hope  the  public  is  also.  Re- 
quests to  make  an  oral  presentation 
should  be  sent  to  the  Price  Commission, 
200  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20508. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Price  Commission  notice  of  hearing,  as 
published  In  the  Febduary  11  Federal 
Register,  and  a  letter  and  enclosures  on 
this  subject  which  I  sent  to  Price  Com- 
mission Chairman  Qrayson  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Price    Commissions    Pctbuc    Utilitibs    akd 

Public      Benxfit      Corporations — Public 

Hearimos  and  Temporary  Sttspension  or 

Rati  Incrxasi 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  Price  Com- 
mission win  hold  public  hearings  on  Febru- 
ary aa,  24,  26,  and  26,  1072,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Commission's  rules  governing  price  in- 
creases by  public  utUltlee  and  public  benefit 
corporations. 

The  hearings  will  be  held«  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
1900  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion WiU  preside  at  the  hearings. 

The  Commission  is  not  proposing  any  par- 
ticular modifications  to  the  current  reg\ila- 
tlons  applicable  to  pubUc  utUltles  and  pub- 
lic benefit  corporations.  The  piupose  of  the 
public  hearings  is  to  provide  an  effective 
forum  for  persons  who  wish  to  prop>ose  such 
changes  which  will  enable  the  Commission, 
In  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
regulatory  agencies,  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  more  effective  and  with  a  min- 
imum of  burden  on  the  Commission,  the 
regitlatory  agencies  and  the  public  utilities 
and  public  benefit  corporations  which  are 
subject  to  the  Commission's  regulations. 

The  public  hearings  hereby  scheduled  re- 
flect the  Commission's  Intention  to  comport 
with  the  stated  desire  of  Congress  (section 
207  of  the  Economic  StabUizatlon  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended)  for  public  hearings  on 
matters  which  have  a  significantly  large 
impact  upon  the  national  economy. 

Any  person  who  has  a  substantial  interest 
In  the  subject  of  the  hearings,  or  who  Is 
representative  of  a  group  or  class  of  persons 
which  has  a  substantial  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hearings,  may  submit,  on  or 
before  Febmary  16,  1972,  a  written  request 
to  make  an  oral  presentation.  Any  such 
written  request  should  include  a  description 
of  the  substantial  interest  concerned:  if 
appropriate,  a  statement  of  why  the  request- 
ing person  Is  a  proper  representative  of  a 
group  or  class  of  persons  which  has  such  an 
Interest;  and  a  concise  siunmary  of  the  pro- 
posed oral  presentation.  Oral  presentations 
may  be  supplemented  by  written  submissions 
flled  with  the  Commission  before  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  oral  presentation.  The  Com- 
mission reserves  the  right  to  select  the  per- 
sons to  be  heard  at  the  hearings,  to  schediile 
and  determine  the  length  of  their  respective 
presentations,  and  to  establish  the  proce- 
dures governing  the  conduct  of  the  hearings. 
Except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  no 
oral  presentations  vtrlll  be  allowed  to  last 
more  than  1  hour.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion requests  aU  other  interested  (kersons  to 
submit  written  suggestions  and  oommenta 
on  the  subject  for  Commission  consideration. 


In  order  to  allow  time  for  any  changes 
In  the  Commission's  regulations  which  may 
result  from  these  public  hearings  to  be  ef- 
fective on  the  large  number  of  public  util- 
ity price  increases  which  might  otherwise 
go  into  effect  before  the  changes  are  Im- 
plemented, the  Commission  hereby  decides, 
and  orders,  that  all  price  Increases  by  pri- 
vately owned  public  utilities  which  were 
not  legally  in  effect  on  February  9.  1972,  are 
prohibited  until  the  Commission  imple- 
ments the  changed  regulations,  if  any,  or 
until  March  10,  1972,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs. 

The  time  limit  for  review  or  other  action 
by  the  Commission  on  any  public  utUlty 
or  public  benefit  corporation  price  increase 
which  has  not  elapsed  by  February  10,  1972, 
and  on  any  public  utility  or  public  beneflt 
corporation  price  increase  to  which  the  sus- 
pension of  the  preceding  paragraph  applies, 
is  hereby  extended  to  March  26.  1972,  or  to 
15  days  after  the  Commission  issues  modi- 
fications, if  any.  to  its  public  utility  regu- 
lations resulting  from  these  hearings, 
whichever  first  occurs.  The  price  increases 
to  which  this  extension  of  time  applies  in- 
clude those  covered  by  Price  Commission 
Decision,  "Final  Action  on  Rate  Increases 
Reported  Prior  to  January  17,  1972."  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  February  8. 
1972  (37FJi.  2859). 

The  suspension  of  price  Increases  under 
this  order  does  not  apply  to  price  Increases 
to  which  S  300.16(c)  of  the  current  Com- 
mission regulations  applies  or  to  which  this 
section  would  have  applied  had  it  been  In 
effect  earlier. 

The  Price  Commission  v/111  consider  writ- 
ten requests  for  exceptions  to  this  suspen- 
sion of  price  increases  which  are  based  upon 
good  cause  shown,  such  as  gross  inequity 
or  extreme  hardship. 

All  written  submissions,  requests  to  make 
an  oral  presantation,  and  requests  for  ex- 
ceptions should  be  sent  to  the  Price  Com- 
mission, 2000  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC  20508. 

Issued  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  February 
10,  1972. 

C.  Jackson  Oratson,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Price  Commission. 
[FR  Doc.  72-2233  FUed  2-10-72;   11:47  am] 

Februart  1,  1972. 
Mr.  C.  Jackson  Oratson, 
Chairman,  Price  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Oratson  :  This  letter  responds  to 
requests  made  recently  by  members  of  your 
staff,  and  your  Mr.  Hogue's  call,  for  back-up 
to  my  suggestion  regarding  Price  Commis- 
sion Form  IXJ-35.  That  form  was  discussed 
in  a  meeting  at  the  Ofllce  of  Management 
and  Budget  attended  by  members  of  the 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Federal  Reports.  Vic 
Reinemer  and  E.  Winslow  Turner  represented 
me  at  that  meeting. 

One  of  our  suggestions  Is  to  eliminate  the 
request  for  information  on  rate  of  return  as 
computed  by  the  jurisdictional  commissions. 
Most  of  those  commissions  use  different  rate 
bases,  as  can  be  seen  on  Table  vn  (facing 
page  38)  of  the  enclosed  Senate  Document 
56,  "State  Utility  Commissions."  The  extent 
of  the  variation  Is  described  on  pages  25-28. 
As  Is  pointed  out  the  rate  of  return  as  com- 
puted by  a  state  commission  can  be  as  low  as 
5.33%,  when  the  Federal  commission  looking 
at  the  same  data  computes  it  as  11.37%. 

This  variation  results  from  dlvo^nt 
standards  regarding  fair  value,  reproduction 
cost  new  or  depreciated  original  cost  rate 
base,  and  allowance  or  disallowance  in  rate 
base  of  items  such  as  accumulated  tax  defer- 
rals, working  capital,  construction  work  in 
progress,  contributions  in  aid  of  construc- 
tion, cu8tc»ners'  advances  materials  and 
supplies,  plant  acquisition  adjustments  and 
plant  held  for  future  use. 

My  second  suggestion  deals  with  provld- 
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Ing  yoxir  Commission  with  historical  data  on 
companies'  ret\im  on  common  equity.  That 
Information  la  readily  ascertainable.  It  Is  a 
uniform  and  fair  standard  of  earnings  after 
payment  of  Interest.  It  shows  what  is  avail- 
able for  dividends  on  common  stock,  rein- 
vestment or  nest  eggs  for  future  dividends. 
My  second  enclosxire,  a  Congressional  Record 
insert  of  Information  I  received  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  (which  publishes 
this  data  in  Its  annual  statistical  publica- 
tions) shows  the  return  on  common  equity 
of  the  major  electric  utilities  for  1969  and 
1970. 

For  yoiir  staff's  Information  the  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission  publishes  com- 
parative utility  financial  data  more  rapidly 
than  Federal  commissions  do.  Enclosed  is  an 
article,  from  a  newsletter  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners,  regarding  the  Mlssoxirl  com- 
mission's report  on  Independent  telephone 
companies.  The  Missouri  commission  pub- 
lished in  June  of  last  year  comparative  1970 
data  on  major  utilities  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  not  published  yet. 

My  third  suggestion  was  and  is  that  the 
Prlo«  Commission  arm  Itself  with  data  that 
will  show  the  decreasing  cost  of  money  and 
taxes  and  decrease  utility  revenue  accord- 
ingly. Many  of  the  several  bUlion  doUars  in 
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pending  annual  rate  increases  are  based  upon 
projections  made  prior  to  the  freeze,  when 
the  cost  of  money  was  rising.  Long-term  in- 
terest rates  on  high  grade  utility  bonds  are 
now  down  from  9.1%  to  a  7.6%  level,  wltti 
expectation  of  further  reduction. 

Those  pre-freeze  rate  requests  also  pre- 
dated the  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  which  in- 
creased the  Investment  tax  credit  avaUable  to 
utilities  by  33%  and  liberalized  depreciation 
regulations  for  utilities.  The  marked  decrease 
in  utility  taxes  will  continue  because  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  Last  year's  and  next 
year's  tax  reductions  need  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

I  enclose  the  table  entitled  "Taxes  Charged 
to  Electric  Operations"  which  appeared  In  the 
1971  issue  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute's 
"Pocketbook  Statistics."  It  shows  that  Fed- 
eral taxes,  as  a  per  cent  of  revenue,  de- 
creased from  14.7%  in  1966  to  9.8%  in  1969 
and  7.0%  in  1970.  Total  taxes  as  a  per  cent 
of  revenue  decreased  from  24%  in  1960  to 
20.9%  in  1969  and  18.3%  in  1970. 

Tour  commission  can  obtain  relevant  data 
on  this  p>oint  by  obtaining  from  the  com- 
panies the  same  information  they  provide 
their  stockholders.  Enclosed  is  VEPCO's  26 
January  notice  that  96.724%  of  its  1971  com- 
mon dividends  Is  not  taxable.  On  the  same 
day  PEPCO  announced  that  99%  of  Its  1971 
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common  dividends  are  not  taxable.  The  en- 
closed preliminary  statement  of  income  in 
1971  for  Montana  Power  shows  bow  its  taxaa 
decreased  despite  a  $1.6  million  lnci«aae  In 
revenue. 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  the  faot 
that  the  latter  company,  with  operating  reve- 
nues of  988  million  last  year,  does  not  me«t 
the  Price  Commission's  unrealistically  high 
reporting  reqxiirement  of  $100  million,  y«t  its 
net  profit  amounted  to  22.6%  of  rerenue 
last  year,  as  it  did  the  year  before,  when  It 
netted  more  than  any  of  the  other  100  major 
power  companies.  Yet  that  company  now  haa 
pending  before  the  State  regulatory  com- 
mission a  request  for  substantial  additional 
gas  and  electric  rate  increases.  My  final  en- 
closure is  my  Newsletter  discussion  of  this 
case  and  the  board  chairman's  request  for  an 
increase  to  a  return  on  common  equity  level 
far  exceeding  that  which,  the  company  already 
eama. 

Tou  will  not  reduce  some  of  the  meet  in- 
fiatlonary  rate  increase  requests  iinless  you 
Include  in  yoxir  regulatory  attempts  those 
companiea  that  groas  in  excess  of  $50  million 
annually  and  I  strongly  suggest  that  the 
Conuniflslon  appropriately  revise  its  regula- 
tiona. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lkx  MircALr. 


PERCENT  RETURN  ON  COMMON  EQUITY-CLASSES  A  AND  B  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  COMPANIES 


1969 


1970 


State  and  company 


Return 
on  common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
of  total 
capital- 
ization 


Return 
on  common 
equity- 
percent 


Alabama: 

Alabama  Power  Co... 
Southern  Electric  Generating  Co.'"'."'" 
Alaska:  Alaska  Electric  Li|ht  &  Power  Co 
Anzona: 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co 

Citizens  Utilities  Co.» 

Tucson  Gas  &  Electric  Co.!" 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co' 
Arkansas  Powef  »  Light  Co.*    ".'. 

Arkiahoma  Corp.i 

California: 

Pacific  Gas  i  Electric  Co 

San  Oiego  Gas  4  Electric  Co 

Southern  California  Edison  Co  * 
Cotorado: 

Home  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 

Western  Colorado  Powei  Co...V 

Connecticut:  -4 

Connecticut  Light  ^  Power  Co... 
Connecticut   Yankee  />^mic  Power 

Co.' 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co .'...'.' 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Delaware— Delaware  Power  t,  Light  Co 
District  of   Columbia— Potomac   Electric 

Power  Co.* 

Ftorida:  

Florida  Power  Corp 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Co 

Florida  Public  Utilities  Co..  .. 

Gulf  Power  Co 

Tampa  Electric  Co 

Georgia: 

Georgia  Power  Co 

Savannah  Electric  A  Power  Co 
Hawaii: 

Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  Inc..  .. 
Hllo  Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd... 
Maul  Electric  Co.,  Ltd... 

Idaho— Idaho  Power  Co.* 

Illinois: 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co 

Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co'.'.'.'.'. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co...  . 

Electric  Energy,  Ine.n 1. 

Illinois  Power  Co. 

Mt.  Carmel  Public  Utility  Co        '.I'" 
Sherrard  Power  System     . 
South  Belolt  Water,  Gas  &  ElactricCs.J 
Indiana: 

Alcoa  Generating  Co.i 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Indiana,' 

lnc.i. 

Indiana  S  Michlpn  Electric  Co.»...I  " 

Indianapolis  Power  t  Light  Co 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co  . 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc 

Soutiiern  Indiana  Gas  t  Electric  Co... 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
of  total 
capital- 
ization 


13.6 

34.6 

12.1 

34.4 

12.2 

33.6 

13.5 

33.8 

S.1 

55.2 

9.0 

50.1 

10.0 

31.5 

10.1 

32.3 

11.8 

48.0 

15.4 

42.7 

12.6 

37.5 

14.4 

36.6 

12.3 

29.2 

10.7 

27.5 

13.5 

32.1 

14.1 

32.2 

6.7 

24.5 

6.2 

28.1 

11.6 

36.7 

10.6 

36.8 

13.0 

37.8 

12.1 

37.2 

10.3 

35.8 

11.2 

35.1 

8.9 

59.5 

10.3 

61.4 

12.7 

32.8 

12.6 

34.0 

5.5 

65.9 

5.5 

67.1 

12.4 

35.2 

11.0 

34.2 

8.6 

45.0 

9.2 

49.1 

13.1 

,     33.3 

12.2 

33.6 

13.0 

34.3 

12.0 

33.8 

15.0 

31.9 

12.1 

30.7 

8.1 

32.6 

9.0 

30.6 

15.2 

37.0 

15.0 

35.7 

11.9 

41.6 

11.9 

41.9 

13.2 

31.8 

16.7 

32.9 

14.8 

35.0 

15.1 

33.7 

14.7 

34.7 

15.6 

34.8 

12.4 

34.0 

12.0 

33.7 

12.6 

35.8 

12.3 

33.0 

la? 

32.5 

10.2 

32.4 

7.6 

49.0 

10.1 

45.7 

9.S 

50.9 

10.3 

54.7 

10l4 

35.9 

11.5 

36.6 

12.0 

39.5 

13.7 

37.1 

If! 

36.2 

14.4 

37.5 

13.  f 

39.1 

13.6 

36.1 

3.7 

7.0 

5.5 

7.4 

17.4 

34.8 

17.2 

35.7 

9-s 

61.0 

8.5 

61.8 

7.S 

87.7 

6.2 

88.3 

4.$ 

100.0 

6.0 

100.0 

1.9 

100.0 

1.5 

100.0 

7.7 

39.0 

7.7 

39.7 

17.9 

31.6 

17.5 

32.7 

15.6 

32.3 

13.9 

31.9 

15.3 

39.1 

16.3 

39.2 

14.0 

40.4 

14.4 

39.6 

14.9 

38.1 

15.4 

38.3 

State  and  company 


Iowa: 

interstate  Power  Co.' 

Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co 

lowa-llllnois  Gas  &  Electric  Co.' 

Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co.' 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co 

Kansas: 

Central  Kansas  Power  Co.,  Inc 

Central  Telephone  &  Utilities  Corp.*.. 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co 

Kentucky: 

Kentucky  Power  Co 

Kentucky  Utilities  Co.' ...'. 

Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co '..'.'.. 

Union  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Co 

Louisiana: 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.' 

Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Co 

New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc 

Maine: 

Bangor  Hvdro-Electric  Co 

Central  Maine  Co 

Maine  Public  Service  Co .1 

Rumford  Falls  Power  Co.! 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Conowingo  Power  Co 

Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co.  of  M'd... 

Potomac  Edison  Co. 

Susquehanna  Power  Co.> '. 

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Edison  Co 

BostonGasCo 

Brockton  Edison  Co 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 

Canal  Electric  Co.'. 

Cape  4  Vineyard  Electric  Co I.I. 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co 

Rtchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co 

Holyoke  Power  &  Electric  Co.' 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.i 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co 

Montaup  Electric  Co.'. ..  . 
New  Bedford  Gas  4  Edison  Light  Co.. 
New  England  Power  Co."... 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.." 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.' 

Michigan: 

Alpena  Power  Co 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Detroit  Edison 

Edison  Sault  Electric  Co "I" 

Michigan  Power  Co 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co.> 

Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co 

Northern  States  Power  Co.' 


1969 

1970 

Return 
on  common 
equity- 
percent 

Common 
equity- 
percent 
of  total 
capital- 
ization 

Return 
on  common 
equity- 
percent 

Common 
equity- 
percent 
oftoUl 
capital- 
ization 

11.2 
10.5 
13.5 
13.5 

\to 

14.6 

10.9 
16.4 
12.4 
13.1 

10.6 
li7 
13.9 
9.2 

15.5 
14.0 
14.1 
8.9 

10.4 
10.0 
11.7 
5.5 

13.2 
6.4 
8.0 

14.3 
7.5 

11.4 
5.6 
9.2 
7.8 
8.1 
9.4 
7.7 
8.9 
4.7 
&7 
8.1 
6.9 
7.4 

11.9 
9.8 
5.5 

7.9 
11.5 

las 

6.1 

10.1 

13.3 
13.3 


30.7 
33.8 
36.9 
34.0 
43.4 
50.4 

48.0 
43.9 
43.7 
45.8 

39.7 
48.8 
46.5 
54.9 

30.5 
33.0 
32.0 
34.5 

35.5 
38.2 
36.1 
100.0 

38.8 
76.1 
50.4 
29.1 
60.8 

38.4 
51.0 
37.5 
50.7 
50.5 
50.0 
54.5 
56.3 
56.9 
46.1 
41.3 
54.0 
50.1 
32.3 
43.3 
77.1 

84.2 
39.7 
39.5 
37.5 
47.2 
38.7 

36.6 
31.7 


11.2 
11.3 
12.3 
11.2 
11.5 
14.4 

11.8 
13.1 
1^8 
14.9 

5.6 
12.9 
13.8 

9.2 

15.4 
14.4 
13.7 
10.1 

9.6 
II.  1 
5.9 
6.3 

12.2 
6.6 
7.2 

13.0 
6.4 

11.6 

5.6 
10.3 

9.0 
10.7 

7.9 

&3 

t7 
11.3 

7.7 

9.9 

6.7 

7.0 

9.3 

9.1 

5.4 

8.8 
11.6 
10.1 
12.0 

8.0 

9.6 

13.5 
12.6 


30.0 
31.0 
33.4 
33.6 
41.1 
52.3 

48.4 
44.2 
42.7 
43.4 

39.5 
44.3 
46.3 
50.9 

30.6 
32.8 
33.0 
35.1 

34.5 

35.7 

35.4 

100.0 

39.9 
77.3 
49.1 
30.9 
80.8 

35.6 
45.6 
35.3 
51.1 
50.6 
51.0 
54.6 
44.6 
57.8 
47.7 
38.4 
49.5 
50.4 
30.4 
41.4 
80.6 

85.5 
38.4 
37.0 
38.5 

47.3 
39.2 

37.7 
32.4 
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1969 


1970 


State  and  company 


Return 
on  common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
of  total 
capital- 
ization 


Return 
on  common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
of  total 
capital- 
ization 


Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Power  Co 11.8  34.9  13.2  34.2 

Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co 15.2  34.4  14.9  32.8 

Missouri: 

Empire  District  Electric  Co 14.3  32.5  14.5  32.4 

Kansas  City  Power  4  Light  Co.' 11.7  38.4  11.3  36.5 

Missouri  Edison  Co 6.4  63.3  5.9  67.7 

Missouri  Power  4  Light  Co 10.6  34.9  10.5  34.6 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 13.6  25.4  13.0  26.9 

Missouri  Utilities  Co 8.1  35.4  7.4  37.4 

SL  Joseph  Light  4  Power  Co 11.2  37.6  10.7  35.3 

Union  Electric  Co.' 11.9  34.2  13.4  33.7 

Montana:  Montana  Power  Co.' 16.1  46.6  17.5  47.3 

Nevada: 

Nevada  Power  Co 1Z8  36.8  12.2  37.1 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.« 12.1  34.9  11.7  36.3 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord  Electric  Co 9.3  39.9  9.2  40  8 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Inc...  6.4  74.8  7.1  76.2 

Exeter  4  Hampton  Electric  Co 12.3  32.7  12.9  33.9 

Granite  State  Electric  Co 9.9  100.0  11.2  100.0 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire'.  13.0  29.8  15.3  30.7 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City  Electric  Co 14.8  32.6  13.1  32.9 

Jersey  Central  Power  4  Light  Co 10.9  39.4  12.8  39.9 

New  Jersey  Power  4  Light  Co 4.4  37.9  2.4  42.0 

Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas  Co 11.8  34.8  10.7  34.8 

Rockland  Electric  Co 10.6  63.5  10.7  57.4 

New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Electric  Service  Co 12.4  35.1  13.3  39  2 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico 12.4  37.3  12.7  37.0 

New  York: 

Central  Hudson  Gas  4  Electric  Corp..  11.6  36.7  8.2  33  5 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.Y.,  Inc..  7.9  31.3  7.4  313 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 12.9  33.5  12.5  33.9 

Long  Sault,  Inc.i 9.7  100.0  11.7  100.0 

New  York  State  Electric  4  Gas  Corp..  11.9  33.6  10.4  33.4 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp 9.9  31.4  9.4  32.0 

Orange  4  Rockland  Utilities,  Inc 14.3  25.4  13.8  26.5 

Rochester  Gas  4  Electric  Corp 12.3  3l8  11.1  31.6 

North  Carolina: 

Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co.' 11.7  36.1  10.1  36  0 

Duke  Power  Co.' 12.6  34.4  11.2  31.0 

Nantahala  Power  &  Light  Co 7.0  100.0  7.3  100  0 

Yadkin,  Inc 4.9  100.0  5.0  100.0 

North  Dakota: 

Montana-DakoU  Utilities  Co.' 13.0  37.5  13.3  38.2 

Otter  Tall  Power  Co.' 10.4  40.0  11.7  40.9 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric  Co 16.4  40.8  15.8  36.5 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co 14.7  51.5  14.5  45  0 

Columbus  4  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.  12.1  36.1  12.1  319 

Dayton  Power  4  Light  Co 14.7  37.4  12.5  366 

Ohk)  Edison  Co 15.2  45.6  14.9  424 

Ohio  Power  Co...... 16.1  32.3  16.1  3l!3 

Ohio  Valley  Electric Corp.1 8.0  4.7  8.0  5  0 

Toledo  Edison  Co 15.6  35.7  15.2  34!5 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Gas  4  Electric  Co.' 16.5  33.2  17.4  337 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma 13.9  39.2  14.7  40^2 

Oregon: 

California-Pacific  Utilities  Co.* 8.9  42.7  8.3  40  5 

PKific  Power  4  Light  Co.* 10.9  31.6  11.2  31*4 

Portland  General  Electric  Co 12. 2  35. 6  10. 8  35'  0 


1969 


1970 


>  Doet  not  serve  residential  customers. 

>  Also  operates  in  other  States. 

I  Also  operates  in  adjoining  States. 

Note:  In  sec.  VI 1 1  an  overall  rate  of  return  was  devetoped  for  electric  operations  only  and  the 
income  statements  of  the  companies  were  adjusted  to  achieve  uniform  accounting  treatment  of 

Missoinu  PSC  Pttblishes  Financial  and  Op- 
■RATiNG  Analysis  or  Independent  Tele- 
phone   iNOnSTRT 


State  and  company 


Pennsylvania: 

Duquesne  Light  Co 

Hershey  Electric  Co 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co 

Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.'_ 

Pennsylvania  Power  Co 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co... 

Philadelphia  Electric  Power  Co.' 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corp.' 

UGl  Corporation 

West  Penn  Power  Co 

Rhode  Island: 

Blackstone  Valley  Electric  Co 

Narragansett  Electric  Co 

Newport  Electric  Corp 

South  Carolina: 

Lockhart  Power  Co 

South  Carolina  Electric  Gas  Co 

South  Dakota: 

Black  Hills  Power  4  Light  Co.* 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co 

Tennessee: 

Kingsport  Power  Co 

Tapoco.  Inc" .'. 

Texas: 

Central  Power  4  Light  Co 

Community  Public  Service  Co.*. 

Dallas  Power  4  Light  Co 

El  Paso  Electric  Co.'.- 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co 

Southwestern  Eioctric  Power  Co.' 

Southwestern  Electric  Service  Co 

Soutt.westem  Public  Service  Co.' 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co 

Texas  Power  4  Light  Co 

West  Texas  Utilities  Co 

Utah:  Utah  Power  4  Light  Co.'. 

Vermont: 

Central  Vermont  PublicServicaCorp.*. 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corp 

Vermont  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc> 

Virginia: 

Delmarva  Power  4  Light  Co.  of  Va..., 

Old  Dominion  Power  Co 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Electric  4  Power  Co.'_ 

Washington: 

Puget  Sound  Power  ft  Light  Co 

Washington  Water  Power  Co.' 

West  Virginia: 

Appalachian  Power  Co.* 

Monongahela  Power  Co.' 

Potomac  Edison  Co.  of  West  Virginia. 

Wheeling  Electric  Co 

Wisconsin : 

Consolidated  Water  Power  Co 

Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co.' 

Madison  Gas  4  Electric  Co 

Northern  States  Power  Co 

Superior  Water,  Light  4  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co 

Wisconsin  Michigan  Power  Co.' 

Wisconsin  Power  4  Lijht  Co , 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp.* 

Wisconsin  River  Power  Co.' 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne  Light,  Fuel  4  PowarCo 


Common 

Common 

equity- 

equity- 

Return 

percent 

Return 

percent 

on  common 

of  total 

on  common 

ol  total 

equity- 

capital- 

equity- 

capital- 

percent 

ization 

percent 

ization 

15.1 

31.7 

117 

31.7 

18 

50.2 

6.5 

39.2 

9.0 

36.0 

7.5 

43.1 

12.3 

35.5 

10.8 

36.3 

13.5 

36.4 

13.4 

33.5 

12.2 

32.7 

10.0 

31.8 

10.5 

37.9 

9.5 

314 

12.2 

28.4 

11.1 

35.0 

5.4 

100.0 

5.6 

100.0 

6.6 

54.6 

7.6 

57.1 

9.0 

58.8 

17 

54.3 

15.4 

30.8 

15.2 

3Z5 

8.5 

43.7 

12 

40.1 

9.8 

37.5 

119 

37.0 

11.2 

39.2 

119 

35.1 

5.9 

100.0 

5.6 

100.0 

14.8 

31.7 

14.1 

31.8 

8.4 

39.4 

10 

37.2 

12.2 

36.3 

14.3 

34.6 

10.0 

47.5 

12 

412 

4.3 

100.0 

4.7 

100.0 

18.0 

43.9 

113 

44.2 

13.9 

33.1 

14.1 

33.6 

13.2 

37.0 

15.1 

37.4 

17.2 

39.3 

17.0 

40.8 

14.5 

42.4 

15.1 

42.4 

15.6 

37.9 

111 

39.1 

12.9 

30.1 

13.7 

31.7 

15.8 

31.4 

17.9 

31.7 

16.8 

39.8 

17.3 

316 

16.6 

37.4 

118 

319 

15.5 

45.3 

114 

44.5 

11.7 

35.0 

12.5 

35.7 

10.4 

29.6 

7.3 

32.8 

12.0 

31.0 

116 

32.0 

4.1 

15.1 

15 

12.5 

8.4 

55.1 

7.1 

515 

4.3 

63.2 

3.7 

59.7 

6.0 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

12.4 

37.0 

115 

34.7 

9.4 

31.7 

14 

3L1 

ILl 

32.1 

114 

33.0 

17.3 

31.8 

114 

31.4 

15.6 

30.2 

13.6 

32.2 

5.3 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

S.3 

39.7 

19 

40.1 

4.2 

99.9 

15 

99.9 

9.6 

41.0 

11 

42.0 

9.2 

48.2 

16 

44.0 

8.8 

52.2 

12 

51.4 

7.9 

46.4 

15 

47.0 

9.6 

42.7 

13 

40.0 

7.9 

50.2 

7.2 

51.4 

12.9 

38.4 

12.2 

36.0 

10.9 

32.8 

11.3 

30.5 

5.5 

60.9 

5.5 

61.7 

8.8 

55.8 

110 

57.0 

deferred  taxesand  invest  me  nttaxered  its,  related  to  alectricoperations.Becauseofthecomplexities 
involved  in  determining  return  on  equity  applicable  to  electric  operations  only,  the  rates  of  return 
on  equity  shown  in  this  section  have  been  computed  using  the  companies  overall  equity  and 
overall  reported  earnings  based  on  the  reported  accounting  treatment  of  deferred  taxes  and 
investment  tax  credits. 


A  financial  and  op>eratlng  analysis  of  ma- 
jor Independent  telephone  companies  in  the 
United  States  for  the  period  1961  to  1970  has 
been  published  by  the  Missouri  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The  inf(Hination  in  the  report  consists  of 
more  than  60  relevant  indices  on  each  of  the 
146  largest  independent  telephone  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States,  all  with  gross  reve- 
nues of  one  million  dollars  or  more.  This  Is 
the  first  time  that  this  kind  and  amount 
of  information  on  the  Independent  telephone 
indxistry  and  the  individual  companies  with- 
in the  industry  has  been  made  avallaUe. 

The  rep(»i;  is  based  on  company  informa- 
tion supplied  to  the  United  States  Independ- 
ent Telephone  Association. 


Among  the  indices  are  financial  ratios, 
such  as  return  on  equity,  interest  coverage, 
payout  ratloe,  balance  sheet  items,  the  cap- 
ital ratios,  with  and  without  short-term 
debt,  and  computations  on  the  major  in- 
come accounts,  with  subdi visions  on  percent 
of  opwating  revenue  allocable  to  each  ac- 
count. Also  included  is  a  dollar  cost  and 
revenue  breakdown  per  company-owned 
telephone. 

The  report  will  be  extremely  valuable  to 
all  concerned  with  regulatory  process  be- 
cause heretofore  those  interested  in  this  type 
of  information  were  limited  by  the  extensive 
computations  required  to  generate  these  in- 
dices. This  publication  will  provide  a  ready 
reference  for  this  information  which  the  re- 
searcher can  employ  in  the  analytical  proc- 
ess without  the  laborious  preliminary  efforts. 

A  new  feature  incorporated  in  this  pub- 


lication Is  a  \inivarlate  statistical  analysis 
on  each  one  of  the  indices  for  all  the  com- 
panies for  the  year  1970.  Ilils  statistical 
analysis  will  permit  the  luer  to  study  dis- 
persions around  any  Industry  characteris- 
tic and  will  form  the  basis  for  a  variety  of 
preliminary  studies  on  various  subsets  of  the 
industry. 

The  computerized  report  was  prepared  by 
the  PSC  staff  in  conjunction  with  other  re- 
search and  is  an  example  of  the  benefits  the 
regulatory  field  can  derive  from  carefully  im- 
plemented electronic  data  processing  tech- 
niques. 

There  is  a  charge  of  $5.00  per  copy  to  cover 
the  cost  of  printing.  The  document  entitled 
"The  Exclusive  Directory  of  Independent  Op- 
erating Telephones"  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Reeearch,  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission,  Jefferson  City, 
Mlaaourt  66101. 
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EE.  POCKETBOOK  OF  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  INDUSTRY  STATISTICS-17TH  EDITION.  PUBLISHED  1971-EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 
TAXES  CHARGED  TO  ELECTRIC  OPERATIONS-INVESTOR-OWNED  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES ' 
IDoUars  in  millionsl 


February  H,  1972 


Year 


Operating 
revenue 


Total 
taxes' 


Percent  of 
revenue 


Federal 
taxes 


Percent  of 
revenue 


IS? J18.830 


1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1961. 
1960. 
1959. 
19S8. 
1957. 
1956. 
1955. 
1954. 
1953. 


17, 164 
15.810 
14.569 
13,773 
12,887 
12,211 
11,577 
10.972 
10,301 
9,737 
9,144 
8,478 
8,054 
7,521 
6,934 
6,317 
5,940 


U452 
3,585 
3,484 
3.144 
3,.044 
2.872 
2.803 
2,692 
2.577 
2,451 
2,331 
2,192 
1,980 
1,858 
1,766 
1,641 
1,442 
1,339 


18.3 
20.9 
22.0 
21.6 
2Z1 
2Z3 
23.0 
23.3 
23.5 
23.8 
24.0 
24.0 
23.4 
23.1 
23.5 
23.7 
22.8 
2Z5 


$1, 325 
1,684 
1.763 
1,570 
1,597 
1,510 
1,521 
1.502 
1.445 
1,385 
1.337 
1.271 
1.149 
1,108 
1,081 
1,015 
875 
824 


7.0 
9.8 
»U.  1 
10.8 
11.6 
11.7 
12.5 
13.0 
112 
13.4 
13.8 
13.9 
13.6 
13.8 
14.4 
14.7 
13.8 
13.9 


Year 


Operating 
revenue 


Total 
taxes' 


Percent  of 
revenue 


Federal 
taxes 


Percent  of 
revenue 


1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

1947 

1946 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1940 

1937 

1932 

1927 

1922 

1917 

1912 : 


»,426 
5,005 
4,510 
4,113 
3,886 
3,480 
3.127 
3.012 
2,955 
2,816 
2,609 
2,277 
2,031 
1,713 
1,567 
883 
465 
268 


II,  224 

1,150 

948 

794 

712 

664 

644 

652 

677 

680 

628 

404 

308 

201 

147 

73 

30 

13 


216 
23.0 
2L0 
19.3 
18.3 
19.1 
20.6 
21.7 
22.9 
24.1 
24.1 
17.7 
15.2 
11.7  . 
9.4  . 

8.3  . 

6.4  . 
4.9. 


$753 
719 
561 
442 
391 
374 
378 
411 
442 
448 
397 
190 

•101 


13.9 
14.4 
12.4 
10.7 
10.0 
10.8 
\Z\ 
13.7 
14.9 
15.9 
15.2 
8.3 
5.0 


■  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  since  1960. 

•Includes  Federal  income  tax  deferments  and  credits. 

•  Separate  data  for  Federal  Taxes  not  available  prior  to  1937 
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THE  MONTANA  POWER  CO.  AND  SUBSIDIARIES  CONSOLIDATED-PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME,  DEC.  31. 1971 


12  months, 
1971 


12  months, 
1970 


Increase  over 
last  year 


Operating  revenues ,  $88,226.473.00    $86,675,269.00     $1,551,204.00 

Operating  revenue  deductions:  '  " 

Operating  expenses,  excluding  taxes..    30,655,307.00     28,462,551.00       2,192,756.00 


Federal  income 13.183,861.00 

,      O'"'': :--.----- 11,102,788.00 

Amortization   of   investment  credit 

(net)..                   195,932.00 

Provision  for  deterred  taxes  on  income: 

Accelerated  amortization (76,500.00) 

Liberalized  depreciation 1,004,758.00 

Depreciation  and  depletion 6, 926, 803. 00 


13, 832, 980. 00 
10,  758, 373. 00 

(126,568.00) 

(76, 500. 00) 
1.014,878.00 
6,958,774.00 


(649,119.00) 
344,415.00 


322,500.00 

0 

20. 
,971.00) 


(10,120.00) 
(31,'™  " 


Total,  operating  revenue  deductions.    62,992.949.00     60.824,488.00       2,168,461.00 


Operating  income 25.233,524.00 


25,850,781.00         (617,257.00) 


12  months, 
1971 


12  months, 
1970 


Increase  over 
last  year 


Other  income  and  deductiens: 

Other  income  (net) $1,256,414.00 

Allowance  for  funds   used  during 
construction 211,695.00 


$646,349.00 
92,727.00 


$610,065.00 
118,968.00 


Total 1,468,109.00 


739,076.00 


729,033.00 


Income  before  interest  charges 26,701,633.00     26,589,857.00  111,776.00 


Interest  charges: 

Interest  on  long-term  debt 

Other  interest  expense 


6,170,604.00 
572,140.00 


4,794,493.00       1,376,111.00 
2,150,579.00     (1,578,439.00) 


Total,  interest  charges 6,742,744.00       6,945.072.00 


(202.328.00) 


Net  income ]9  95^  g^  qq  iq  cam  7ac  qq 

Dividendsapplicabletopretefred'itocC::  1,'209;534;00  i;209'534  00 

Net  income  available  for  common  stock 18,749  355.00  18  435  251  00 

Earnings  per  share  of  common  stock 2.49  '           £45 


314, 104. 00 

0 
314, 104. 00 
.04 


Average  number  of  shares 7  515  082  00 

Net  profit '$221627.00 


7,512,423.00 


(    )  Denotes  decrease. 


INCOKK  Tax  Status— 1971  Common  Dividknbs 
A  copy  of  Form  1009,  U.S.  Information  Re- 
turn, showing  total  dividends  paid  to  you 
during  1971  is  enclosed.  As  required  by  law, 
this  data  has  been  filed  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

In  the  December  1971  Interim  Report,  we 
Informed  you  that  approximately  100%  of 
dividends  paid  during  1971  on  the  common 
stock  would  constitute  a  return  of  capital 
and  therefore  wo\ild  not  be  taxable  as  divi- 
dend Income  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  law. 

A  tentative  determination  based  on  (^>erat- 
Ing  resiUts  for  the  year  1971  indicates  that 
distributions  to  holders  of  common  stock 
during  1971  may  be  treated  for  Federal  and 
Virginia  State  income  tax  purposes  as  fol- 
lows: 


Oat*  of  payment 


Not 

Divi-     Tauble      tauMe 

dends      as  divi-      as  divl- 

per  dend  dend       Ptmnt- 

share      income      income       age  not 

(csnb)      (cMb)      (csnb)       taubi* 


Mar.  20, 1971 

June  20, 1971 

SepL  20, 1971.... 
Dw:.  20, 1971 


28 
28 
28 
28 


.92 

27.08 

96.724 

.92 

27.08 

96.724 

.92 

27.08 

96.724 

.92 

27.08 

96l724 

When  preparing  UJ3.  Individual  Inooma  tax 
return  Form  1040,  the  gross  amount  (100%) 
of  common  dividends  should  be  shown  in 


Part  I,  line  1  of  Schedule  B  and  the  non- 
taxable amount  (96.724%)  on  line  4. 

The  portion  of  the  above  distributions  In- 
dicated to  be  non-taxable  as  dividend  Income 
should  be  appUed  as  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
cost  or  other  basis  of  the  shares  until  such 
basis  has  been  reduced  to  zero.  Thereafter, 
amounts  determined  to  be  non-taxable  as 
dividend  Income  are  generally  reportable  as 
capital  gains. 

The  tentative  determination  above  is  based 
upon  data  which  has  not  been  reviewed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Shareowners  residing  in  states  other  than 
Virginia  having  state  income  tax  laws  should 
consult  their  state  tax  authorities  as  to  the 
manner  of  reporting  these  dividends  In  their 
states. 

O.  A.  Spbmcxb. 

Treaattrer. 

Thte  summer  Electric  Light  and  Power,  an 
Industry  magazine  which  reports  activities  of 
investor-owned  electric  utUltles,  published 
statistics  regarding  performance  of  the  100 
major  power  companies  in  1970.  The  maga- 
zine included  in  its  report  one  of  the  key  in- 
dicators of  profitability  for  each  company, 
the  net,  after  tax  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
total  revenue. 

Dozens  of  rate  cases  are  in  progress  around 
the  country.  Factual  material  which  regula- 
tors and  the  public  need  to  analyze  the  re- 
quests often  are  not  published  by  govern- 
ment sources  untu  after  cases  are  completed. 


Therefore,  In  order  to  make  this  basic  and 
important  Information  generally  available,  I 
inserted  the  utility  profit  data  In  the  4  Au- 
gust issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  magazine  report,  and  Congressional 
Record  Insert,  show  that  Montana  Power  was 
the  most  profitable  utility  among  the  100 
companies.  It  netted  22.6  cents  out  at  each 
revenue  dollar. 

These  statistics  were  questioned  by  the 
board  chairman  of  Montana  Power  in  the  rate 
case  in  progress  in  Helena.  He  testified,  as 
quoted  by  the  AssocUted  Press: 

"ni  agree  that's  what  Metcalf  says  in  the 
Oongreaslonal  Record.  But  I  won't  agree  that 
his  facts  are  right."  He  said  that  the  calcula- 
tions I  used  were  "totally  unsound  . . .  totally 
Immaterial." 

My  facts  am  his  facts.  As  the  magazine 
said,  and  as  I  said  when  placing  the  material 
in  the  Record,  Electric  Light  and  power  used 
th«  figures  supplied  by  each  of  the  com- 
panies. 

The  original  source  of  the  figures  was  the 
company's  own  annual  stockholders'  report 
for  1970.  So  that  everyone — Including  the 
board  chairman — can  verify  them,  I  repro- 
duce page  12  of  that  repeat  below. 

I  have  circled  the  total  (Operating  revenue 
($86,676,260)  and  the  net  Income  ($10.644,< 
788).  The  columns  between  those  amojmta 
show  that  all  operating  and  maintenance  ex> 
penses  (which  Includes  salaries),  deprecia- 
tion, taxes  and  Interest  were  deducted  in 
arriving  at  net  Inootne. 
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CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME-THE  MONTANA  POWER  COMPANY  AND  SUBSIDIARIES 
IBaswl  on  accounts  prescribed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Montana  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission-Nota  2| 


Year  ended  December  31 


1970 


1969 


Operating  revenues: 

EI«rtfH: $56,538,528 

N»S;«'  «M 29,517.394 

"•*••■- 619,347 

Total 86,675,269 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes:  ' 

OP?'!^?'' 25,054,252 

Maintenance 3  40(1  299 

Depreciation  and  depletion  (note  8) .'.'.'."""."r  6,958' 774 

U.S.  and  Canadian  income  taxes 13832  980 

Charge  to  normalize  the  effect  of  income  tax  reductions  from' 
investment  tax  credit  (note  5)  and  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion and  depreciation 811  gio 

0*«ft«M» '."■■.■.'.".  10, 758",  373 

Total 60,824,488 

Operating  income 25, 850, 781 


$52,882,083 

27, 509, 281 

603, 731 


Year  ended  December  31 


1970 


1969 


80,995,095 


21,486,209 
3,522,492 
6,644,963 

14,606,625 


946,589 
9,351,615 


56,558,493 


24,436,602 


Other  income  and  deductions: 

Nonoperating  income  (net) J636  349 

Interest  charged  to  construction T"."!.'!  92,727 

Total 739.076 

Gross  income 26, 589, 857 

Income  deductions: 

Interest  on  long-term  debt. 4,794  493 

Other  interest  and  deductions rrr.".". !."."."."  2,' 150,579 

Tot«l 6,945,072 

Net  income . 19  ^44  755 

Net  income  per  share  of  common  stock  (based  upon 
average  number  of  shares  outstanding)  after  dividends 

of  $1,209,534  on  preferred  stocks 2.45 


$394,338 

397,996 


792,334 


25,228,936 


4,388,565 
2,471,188 


6, 859, 753 


18, 369, 183 


2.29 


The  mathematician  In  your  hoiise  may 
want  to  divide  $19,644,780  by  $86,676,269  and 
verify  that  It  amounts  to  22.6% ,  as  the  maga- 
zine and  I  reported.  The  board  chairman's 
disagreement  la  with  hJa  own  company  or  his 
own  conscience. 

The  board  chairman  argued  for  a  reason- 
able return  on  common  equity.  He  testified 

and  here  I  quote  from  the  Great  Falls  Trib- 
une's Capitol  correspondent,  that  "the  re- 
turn on  common  equity  has  been  running 
around  12  per  cent — about  average  for  utili- 
ties— ^but  about  14  per  cent  is  needed  to 
maintain  a  sound  financial  posture." 

Return  on  oHnmon  equity  is  an  accepted 


measure  of  earnings,  as  Is  net  profit.  Return 
on  common  equity  (common  stock)  is  derived 
by  subtracting  preferred  stock  dividend  pay- 
ments from  net  income  (net  profit).  What  is 
left  is  available  for  dividends  on  common 
stock,  reinvestment,  or  nest  eggs  for  future 
dividends. 

The  Ck>mpany's  Consolidated  Statement  of 
Income  on  the  preceding  page  does  not  in- 
clude return  on  common  equity.  That  figure 
Is  published,  however,  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  computes  it  from  infor- 
mation furnished  by  each  company  in  Its 
annual  report  to  the  FPC. 

Last  month  I  asked  FPC  Chairman  Nassikas 


to  furnish  me  with  the  return  on  common 
equity.  In  1970,  of  each  of  the  more  than  200 
power  companies  that  gross  more  than  $1 
million  a  year. 

I  Just  received  the  FPC's  response  and  re- 
produce, on  the  following  page,  the  section 
dealing  with  Montana  Power.  It  shows  that 
the  company  has  a  return  on  common  equity 
of  16.7%  in  1969,  and  that  it  rose  to  17.6%  in 
1970. 

The  only  con^any  with  a  higher  return  on 
conunon  equity  was  Southwestern  Public 
Service  Company.  It  earned  17.9%.  That  com- 
pany Is  headquartered  in  Texas,  which  does 
not  even  attempt  to  regulate  utilities. 


PERCENT  RETURN  ON  COMMON  EQUITY-CLASSES  A  AND  B  ELECTRIC  UTILITY  COMPANIES 


State  and  company 


1969 


1970 


on 
common 
equity- 
percent 


Common 
equity- 
percent 
of  total 
capital- 
ization 


Common 

Return 

equity- 

on 

percent 

common 

of  total 

equity- 

capital- 

percent 

ization 

Massachusetb: 

Boston  Edison  Co 

Boston  Gas  Co 

Brockton  Edison  Co 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co 

Canal  Electric  Co 

Cape  &  Vineyard  DectrieCo 

Fall  River  Electric  Light  Co 

Fitchburg  Gas  i,  Electric  Light  Co.... 

Holyoke  Power  &  Electric  Co 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Co 

Massachusetts  Electric  Co 

Montaup  Electric  Co 

New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Lig^t  Co. 

New  England  Power  Co.* 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co... 

Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co 

Michigan: 

Alpena  Power  Co 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Detroit  Edisen 

Edison  Sault  Electric  Co 

Michigan  Power  Co 

Upper  Peninsula  Power  Co 


11.4 
S.6 
9.2 
7.8 
S.1 
9.4 
7.7 
&9 
4.7 
6.7 
8.1 
6.9 
7.4 

11.9 
9.8 
5.5 

7.9 
11.5 
10.5 
12.0 

6.1 
10.1 


38.4 

51.0 
S7.S 
90.7 
SO.S 
S0.0 
54.5 
58.3 
58,9 
4CL1 
4L3 
54.0 
50.1 
32.3 
43.3 
77.1 

84.2 
39.7 
39.5 
37.5 
47.2 
38.7 


11.6 
5.6 

las 

9.0 
10.7 
7.9 
8.3 
8.7 
11.3 
7.7 
9.9 
6l7 
7.0 
9.3 
9.1 
5.4 

8.8 
11.6 
10.1 
12.0 
8.0 
9.6 


35.6 
45.6 
35.3 
51.1 
50.6 
51.0 
54.6 
44.6 
57.8 
47.7 
38.4 
49.5 
50.4 
30.4 
41.4 
80.6 

85.5 
38.4 
37.0 
38.5 
47.3 
39.2 


1969 


1970 


State  and  company 


Minnesota: 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co 

Northern  States  Power  Co.' 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Power  Co 

Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co 

Missouri: 

Empire  District  Electric  Co 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  do.' 

Missouri  Edison  Co 

Missouri  Power  A  Light  Co 

Missouri  Public  Service  Co 

Missouri  Utilities  Co 

SL  Joseph  Light  K  Power  Co 

Union  Electric  Co.i 

Montana — Montana  Power  (^.i 

Nevada : 

Nevada  Power  Co 

Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.' 

New  Hampshire: 

Concord  Electric  Co 

Connecticut  Valley  Electric  Co.,  Inc.. 

Exeter  &  Hampton  Electric  Co , 

Granite  State  Electric  Co 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  HamiMhire. 


Common 

Common 

Return 

equity- 

Return 

equity- 

on 

percent 

on 

percent 

common 

of  total 

common 

of  total 

equity- 

capital- 

equity- 

capital- 

percent 

ization 

percent 

ization 

13.3 

36.6 

13.5 

37.7 

13.3 

31.7 

12.6 

32.4 

11.8 

34.9 

13.2 

34.2 

15.2 

34.4 

14.9 

32.8 

14.3 

32.5 

14.5 

32.4 

11.7 

38.4 

11.3 

36.5 

6.4 

63.3 

5.9 

67.7 

10.6 

34.9 

10.5 

34.6 

13.6 

25.4 

13.0 

26.9 

8.1 

35.4 

7.4 

37.4 

11.2 

37.6 

10.7 

35.3 

11.9 

34.2 

13.4 

33.7 

16.1 

46.6 

17.5 

47.3 

12.8 

36.8 

12.2 

37.1 

12.1 

34.9 

11.7 

36.3 

9.3 

39.9 

9.2 

40.8 

6.4 

74.8 

7.1 

76.2 

12.3 

32.7 

12.9 

33.9 

9.9 

100.0 

11.2 

100.0 

13.0 

29.8 

15.3 

30.7 

In  summary,  the  bocud  chairman  aslcs  for 
an  increase  to  14  %  return  on  common  equity, 
but  the  company,  as  shown  by  its  own  re- 
ports to  the  FPC,  already  makes  17.6%. 

The  company  has  made  its  own  case  for  a 
substantial  rate  decrease. 


TRACK  RENAISSANCE  IN  THE 
SENATE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Pa- 
rade magazine,  a  publication  which  I 
find  read  with  close  attention  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  recently  carried  an 


article  on  the  impressive  record  of  our 
gifted  colleague,  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
in  the  world  of  track.  The  article  also 
mentioned  my  long  distance  runs  as  well 
as  the  physical  fitness  achievements  of 
Senator  Strom  Thttrmgns.  Senator 
Cranston  was  quoted  as  urging  fellow 
Senators  to  enter  track  meets. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  belittle 
Senator  Cranston's  achievements.  They 
are  truly  remarkable.  But  I  did  want  to 
mention  one  hitherto  unsung  Senate  em- 
ployee who  is  compiling  a  distinguished 


record  in  the  track  world  and  hopes  to 
nm  his  way  into  this  summer's  Olympics. 
I  refer  to  Steve  Stageberg,  who  not  only 
runs  15  miles  of  practice  a  day,  but  also 
works  on  my  staff.  He  has  run  the  fifth 
fastest  3  miles  in  history. 

I  particularly  wanted  to  mention 
Steve,  because  of  the  quality  of  his  work 
for  me  as  well  as  on  the  track.  His  job, 
referring  the  1,000  or  so  letters  a  day 
that  come  in  to  my  ofBce  to  the  proper 
desk,  is  a  demanding  one.  Yet  he  not 
only  performs  the  task  with  great  speed 
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and  efflclency.  He  also  runs  5  miles  each 
day  before  he  reports  to  work  and  an- 
other 10  at  the  end  of  the  day  after  he 
leaves  my  office. 

This  week  Steve  is  in  New  Zealand  at 
the  request  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  to  participate  in  a  series  of  trsLck. 
meets.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
does  not  run  imder  the  aegis  of  my  office 
or  the  U.S.  Senate  track  club.  But  I  am 
siu-e  that  all  of  my  colleagues  wish  him 
the  best  in  his  bid  to  represent  this 
coimtry  in  Munich  next  summer. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  OVER- 
PAYING INCOME  TAXES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  next  few  weeks  millions  of  individu- 
als throughout  the  Nation  will  file  their 
tax  returns. 

On  several  occasions  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  stated  that  the  Federal 
Government  wants  no  person  to  pay 
more  taxes  than  he  legally  owes.  In  fact, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  le- 
gal right  of  a  taxpayer  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  his  taxes  by  any  lawful  ex- 
emption, deduction,  or  credit  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Yet,  large  numbers  of  Americans — and 
especially  older  Americans — overpay 
their  taxes  each  year.  Some  are  com- 
pletely baffled  by  the  Intricacies  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Others  are  sim- 
ply unaware  of  the  existence  of  many  le- 
gitimate deductions,  credits,  and 
exemptions. 

This  point  was  made  very  forcefully  at 
hearings  conducted  nearly  2  years  ago 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  on 
"Income  Tax  Overpayments  by  the 
Elderly." 

This  hearing,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  pro- 
duced a  number  of  far-reaching  changes 
to  help  protect  older  Americans  from 
overpaying  their  taxes,  including  : 

Simplification  of  the  retirement  in- 
come credit  schedxile  by  reducing  the 
number  of  calculations  and  schedule 
transfers; 

A  procedure  to  enable  older  persons  to 
elect  to  have  the  IRS  compute  their  re- 
tirement income  credit,  provided  they 
list  the  amount  of  their  qualifying  re- 
tirement income,  tax-exempt  pensions, 
and  earned  income; 

Provision  for  the  IRS  to  compute  an 
individual's  tax  provided  that,  first,  his 
income  does  not  exceed  $20,000;  second, 
it  consists  only  of  wages,  salary,  tips,  div- 
idends, interest,  pensions  or  annuities; 
and  third,  the  standard  deduction  is 
used;  and 

Additional  line  references  in  schedule 
A,  the  worksheet  for  taxpayers  who 
Itemize  their  deductions,  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  other  tax -savings  items, 
such  as  expenses  for  hearing  aids,  den- 
tures, eyeglasses,  and  transportation  for 
medical  purposes. 

But  even  with  this  assistance,  there 
are  stiU  many  helpful  deductions  wWch 
are  still  not  listed  on  schedule  A.  It  was 


for  this  reason  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  included  in  its  report  on 
"Income  Tax  Overpayments  by  the  El- 
derly" a  section  which  lists  many  com- 
mon deductions  frequently  overlooked  by 
individuals  who  itemize  their  deductions. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tive siunmary  of  all  available  deductions 
for  elderly  taxpayers.  But  it  can  provide 
a  helpful  checklist  for  persons  who  item- 
ize their  returns.  And  it  can  result  in  tax 
savings  for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old, 
because  tax  provisions  usually  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  age  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging's  report  which  lists  some  com- 
mon deductions  frequently  ov^looked 
by  taxpayers  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Common  Dxdttctions  Ovxblookxd — ^Not 
Spscificau,t  LxsrxD  on  ScHKotrrx  A 

MEDICAL  AMD  DKNTAL  XXFXNSXS 

Arches. 

Braces. 

C31ilropractor. 

Crutches. 

Batteries  for  hearing  aids. 

Insulin  treatment. 

Orthopedic  shoes. 

Podiatrist. 

Oculist. 

Optician 

Optometrist. 

Dermatologist. 

Physiotherapist. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychologist. 

Psychoanalyst. 

Psychotherapy. 

Sacroiliac  belt. 

Seeing  eye  dog  and  Its  maintenance. 

Vaccines. 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare. 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health. 

Wheelchairs. 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes. 

Ambulance  expenses. 

Physical  examinations. 

TAXES 

Addl  ;u  nal  sales  tax  deduction  for  the  pur- 
chase of  large  Items,  such  as  an  automobile. 

Additional  sales  tax  deduction  (besides  the 
taWe  based  on  adjusted  gross  income  of  a 
taxpayer)  for  nontaxable  Income  (e.g..  Social 
Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  Annuities) 

State  transfer  taxes  on  the  sale  of  Income 
producing  property  (e.g..  securities) 

CHARITABLX  CONTRIBtJTIONS 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6c  per  mile)  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  In  char- 
itable activities  (e.g..  Scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amoimt  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services). 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e^f.,  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls,  donated  foods)  while 
renderuig  services  for  charitable  ozvanlza- 
tlons. 

orraaar 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage  la 
deductible  as  Interest. 
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MUCUXANKOtrS  DEDT7CTIONS 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  in- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

TTnlforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g..  steel  toe  safety 
shoes,  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers, special  masks,  worn  by  wtiders) . 

Business  entertainment  expenses 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  US 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  flnHtng  em- 
ployment. 

Cost  of  a  periodic  examination  if  required 
by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayers  em- 
ployment (deduction  based  on  business  use) . 

Cost  of  a  bond  if  required  for  employment. 

Premiums  for  malpractice  Insiumice  for 
professional  employees. 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  If  your 
employment  requires  it. 

Amounta  a  teacher  pays  to  a  substitute  to 
take  his  place. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  yoxw  position  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  work. 


SHOE  IMPORTS— THE  PROBLEM 
IS  STILL  CRITICAL 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
any  hopes  we  have  had  that  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  the  surcharge,  and 
other  actions  might  have  had  some  effect 
in  past  on  the  problem  of  imports,  the 
latest  figures  on  shoe  imports  show  that 
December  was  another  record  import 
month.  More  than  20.000,000  pairs  came 
into  this  country  from  overseas. 

The  December  figures  complete  the 
record  for  1971  and  the  total  for  the  year 
comes  to  260,190.000,  an  increase  of  10  4 
percent  over  1970. 

What  this  means  is  that  a  few  more 
jobs  are  chipped  away  from  American 
workers.  I  see  this  particularly  in 
New  Hampshire.  Unemployment  has  in- 
creased in  New  Hampshire  in  recent 
weeks,  and  week  after  week  the  New 
Hampshire  Etepartment  of  Employment 
Security  has  reported  that  the  footwear 
industry  in  the  State  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  unemployment. 

Tills  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  I  urge  that  action  be  taken. 
One  solution  would  be  early  congres- 
sional miproval  of  S.  37,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  January  25,  1971.  It  would 
put  a  halt  to  imports  and  help  to  save 
jobs  in  the  American  shoe  industry. 

So  that  the  full  story  may  be  known, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  most  recent  and  up- 
to-date  facts  on  shoe  imports  from  the 
New  England  and  American  FVx)twear 
Association. 
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Tbete  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Imports,  Decxmbbx  1971 — 1971  Totals  260,- 
190,000— Up  10.4%   Ovrat  Last  Year 

With  December's  surge  of  Imports  totaling 
over  20,000,000  pairs,  the  twelve  month 
tally  came  to  260.190,000  pairs  with  an  f.o.b. 
value  of  $661,685,100.  When  compared  to 
1970  pairs  Increased  10.4%  and  dollar  value 
Increased  20.5  % . 

Although  Italy  dropped  4.0%  in  palrage 
compared  to  1970,  she  stUl  remained  the  top 
single  source  of  imports — 76330,000  miUlon 
pairs  with   an   f.o.b.   value   of  $280,700,000. 


BrazU.  a  new  contender  in  the  field,  exported 
7.938,000  pairs  to  the  U.S.,  representing  an 
amazing  230%  increase  over  1970.  Spain 
showed  a  substantial  growth  rate  of  47% 
in  pairs  and  60%  in  doUar  value  when  com- 
pared   to    1970. 

Imported  leather  footwear  for  197i  totaled 
129,902,800  pairs  valued  at  $506,575,300,  rep- 
resenting a  9%  Increase  in  pairs  and  a  19% 
increase  In  value.  Vinyl  footwear  totaled 
117301,100  pairs — a  14%  Increase  ove.r  last 
year  and  was  valued  at  $142,713,200  which 
represented  a  38%  Increase  over  1971. 

The  table  below  sums  up  the  performance 
of  imports  when  classified  into  the  major 
age-sex    categories. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 
(Thousands  of  pairs;  thousands  of  dollars) 


Percent  chanfe 

Average 

Estimated 

1971-70 

value 

retail 
value 

Pair* 

Value 

1971 

1971 

Men's,  youths'. 

boys' leather... 
Men's,  youths'. 

+15.1 

+26.7 

$4.98 

$16.14 

1)0 ys' vinyl 

+26.3 

+36.0 

1.43 

4.63 

Women's, 

misses'  leather. 

+7.1 

+14.5 

3.56 

11.53 

Women's. 

misses  vinyl... 

+1^5 

+41.3 

1.20 

3.S9 

Children's, 

infants'  leather. 

+3.4 

+11.0 

1.62 

5.25 

Children's, 

infants'  vinyl... 

+5.4 

+17.9 

.92 

2.98 

12  months,  1971 


Percent  change  1971-1970 


Type  of  footwear 


December 
1971 
pairs 


Percent 

chance 

1971-1970 


Pairs 


Dollar 
value 


Averate 

dollar  value 

per  pair 


Pairs 


Dollar 
value 


Leather  and  vinyl— Total 19,014.4 

Leather  excluding  slippers 10, 932. 8 

Men's,  youths',  boys' 3  402  8 

Women  s,  misses' 68880 

Children's,  infants' '.'.".  '  44il 

Moccasins 199 

Other  leather  (includini  work  and  athletic) ."..'..'.V.V.V.V.V.".  180  0 

Slippers 16.1 

Vinyl  supported  upp«n 8,065.2 

Men's  and  boys' 1,555.8 

Women's  and  misses' 5,684.7 

Children's  and  infants' 631  9 

Soft  soles '..'.'.'.'.v.'/.  193.1 

Other  nonrubber  types.—Total ',,,,  1, 092.2 

Wood leao 

Fabric  uppers gig.  7 

Other, (not  elsewhere  tpecKiad) II3.5 

Nonrubber  footwear— Total 20, 106.6 

Rubber  soled  fabric  uppers 3, 883. 3 

Grand  total— All  types 23,989.9 


+0.8 


247,910.1 


649.837.7 


$2.62 


+11.0 


+22. 


+2.1         129,902.8        506,575.3 


3.90 


+8.6 


+18.5 


+}H 

38,504.2 

191,924.3 

4.98 

+15.1 

+26.7 

+1.5 

81,318.9 

289,241.7 

3.56 

+7.1 

+14.5 

-30.9 

6,973.9 

11,323.2 

1.62 

+3.4 

+11.0 

-48.2 

379.1 

494.2 

1.30 

+29.3 

-19.8 

-5.7 

2,726.7 

13,591.9 

4.98 

-7.8 

+8.2 

-52.8 

206.2 

549.2 

2.66 

-34.1 

-32.1 

-0.6         117,801.1         142,713.2 


1.21 


+13.8 


+38.2 


+17.0 

-7.0 

+5.9 

+160.6 

+24.9 


20,548.4 

86  942.  2 

8, 794. 5 

1,516.0 

12, 279. 5 


29,362.1 

104. 196. 3 

8,057.3 

1,097.5 

11,847.4 


1.43 
1.20 
.92 
.72 
.96 


+26.3 
+12.5 

+5.4 
-4.4 
+1.1 


+36.0 
+41.3 
+17.9 
-1.9 
-32.3 


-21.5 

+35il 

+74.9 

+1.9 


1,097.2 

8,729.2 

2,453.> 

260,189.6 


2,941.3 

7.365.9 

1,540.2 

661,685.1 


2.68 
.84 
.63 

2.54 


-71.8 

+20.3 

+145.6 

+10.4 


-7a  5 

+21.  S 

+5.1 

+20.5 


-13.6 


62,812.4 


61.972.8 


.99 


+31.4 


+37.4 


-1.0        323,002.0         723,657.9 


2.24 


+14.0 


+21.8 


Note.  Details  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding.  Figures  do  not  include  imports  of  waterproof 
rubber  footwear,  zories  and  slipper  socks.  Rubber  soled  fabric  upper  footwear  includes  non- 
American  selling  price  types. 


Source.  American  Footwear  Industries  Association  estimates  from  census  raw  data.  For  further 
detailed  information,  address  your  inquiries  to  the  association,  room  302,  342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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Percent  change  1971-70 


F.O.B. 

Pairs   dollar  value 

(thousands)  (thousands) 


Average  Average 

F.O.B.  F.O.B.  F.O.B. 

value  per  Pairs  dollar  value  value  per 

pair  (thousands)  (thousands)  pair 


F.O.B. 
Pairs  dollar  value 


Average 

value  per 

pair 


Italy 76,830  280,700  $3.65 

Taiwan 61,704  48,634  .79 

Japan 48,991  61,955  1.26 

Spain 30,974  124,425  4.02 

Brazil 7,938  23,345  2.94 

Hong  Kong 5,023  4,682  .93 

Mexico 3,390  9,470  2.79 

Korean  Republic 3,145  5.808  1.81 

India 3,022  3,186  1.05 

France 2,828  15,254  5.39 

WestGermany 2,403  16.147  6.72 

United  Kingdom 2.297  17.591  7.66 

Canada 2,152  9,645  4.48 

Czechoslovakia 1,601  4,413  2  76 

Haiti 1,222  1,932  1,58 

Other  countries 6,670  34,598  5.19 

Total  all  countries 260, 190  661,685 

Total  top  15 253, 520  527,087  2.47 

Top  15  as  percent  of  total 97.4  97.8 


80,035 
40,414 
57,630 
21,130 
2,408 
4,562 
3,936 
1,902 
2,921 
3,061 
2,744 
2,759 
2,517 
1,791 
1,305 
6,667 


261,793 

27,976 

58,767 

77,876 

6.124 

3,772 

8,389 

2,928 

2,921 

13, 897 

14,891 

19,408 

10, 353 

4,410 

1,776 

33,957 


$3.27 
.69 
1.02 
3.69 
2.54 
.83 
2.19 
1.54 
1.00 
4.54 
5.43 
7.03 
4.11 
2,46 
1.36 
5.09 


-4.0 
+57.2 
-15.0 
+46.6 
+229.7 
+10.1 
-11.6 
+65.4 

+3.5 

-7.6 
-12.4 
-16.8 
-14.5 
-10  6 

-6.4 
(') 


+59.8 

+281. 2 

+24.1 

+12.9 

+94.9 

+8.7 

+9.8 

+8.4 

-9.4 

-6.8 

+  1 

+8.8 

+1.9 


+11.6 
+14.5 
+23.5 

+8.9 
+15.7 
+12.0 
+27.4 
+17.5 

+5.0 
+18.7 
+23.8 

+9.0 

+9.0 
+12.2 
+16.2 

+2.0 


2.54    235,682    549,248 


2.33 


+10.4 


+20.5 


+9.0 


229,015 
97.2 


515, 291 
93.8 


2.25 


+10.7 


+21.7 


+9.8 


'  No  Change. 


REPRESENTATIVE  HENRY  REUSS — 
THE  PATIENT  PATRICIAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Time 
magazine  for  February  21,  now  on  the 
newsstands,  contains  an  excellent  story 
which  notes  the  long  overdue  recognition 


by  the  public  for  Representative  Henry 
Rettss  of  Milwaukee. 

It  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Arthur  Bums,  who  said 
publicly  last  week  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearing  of  Henry  Reuss 
that— 


If  It  weren't  for  you,  I  doubt  that  the 
Smithsonian  agreement  would  have  been 
concluded  when  it  was. 

ChEiirman  Bums  added  glowing  enco- 
miums to  that  already  deserved  praise. 

It  was  the  Reuss  report  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  August  which 
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charted  the  international  economic 
coxirse  the  President  has  since  largely 
followed.  It  was  Henry  Reuss  whose 
amendment  provided  for  the  wage-price 
freeze  and  phase  n.  And  Henry  Retjss 
has  been  a  leader  over  a  decade  of  anti- 
pollution and  environmental  legislation, 
for  tax  reform,  and  for  constructive  ac- 
tion to  produce  full  employment,  stability 
In  prices,  and  productive  economic 
growth. 

As  Time  says  of  him,  he  has  "con- 
sistently done  his  homework."  There  is 
no  more  intelligent  or  courageous  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Time's  praise  is  deserved  indeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  behag  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Patixnt  Patbiciai* 
For  years,  U.S.  Prealdents  coiUd  Imagine 
few  worse  poUtlcaJ  nightmares  than  having 
to  ask  Congress  to  devalue  the  dollar.  Any 
such  act  was  certain  to  stir  up  a  chorus  of 
accusations  that  the  UA  was  acquiescing  to 
a  devastating  loss  of  International  power.  Tet, 
when  the  Nixon  Administration  last  week 
submitted  to  Congress  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication bill,  which  will  devalue  the  dollar 
8.67%  by  raising  the  price  of  gold.  Its  pros- 
pects for  relatively  swift  passage  were  aU  but 
certain.  The  man  most  responsible  fop 
anesthetizing  the  issue  In  Congress— and 
thus  allowing  an  tmavoldable  economic  ad- 
justment to  take  place — Is  a  thoughtful, 
patrician  Democratic  Representative  from 
MUwaukee  named  Henry  Reuss.  Testifying 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
week.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  told  a  blushing  Reuss:  "If  it  weren't 
for  you.  I  doubt  that  the  Smithsonian  agree- 
ment (devaluing  the  dollar  and  realigning 
currency-exchange  rates]  would  have  been 
concluded  when  It  vras." 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  normally  in- 
conspicuous, 69-year-old  Reuss  (pronounced 
Royce)    played  a  major  role  In  setting  the 
stage  for  that  agreement.  Last  Aug.  6,  as 
chairman  of  a  congressional  subcommittee  on 
International  economics,  he  Issued  a  report 
recommending  the  unhitching  of  the  doUar 
from  gold.  Mistakenly  viewed  by  Eiiropean 
speciUators    as    an    official    hint    of   policy 
change,  the  report  led  to  panicky  seUlng  of 
dollars  on  money  markets.  Nine  days  later, 
Nixon  was  forced  to  halt  the  outflow  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  U.S.  by  floating  the 
greenback   against   other   currencies.   Reuss 
has  no  regrets:  "The  markets  were  In  tur- 
moU  already,  and  I  simply  stated  that  the 
emperor  had  no  clothes."  Then  Reuss  put  his 
knowledge  of  economics  to  work  and  lined  up 
congressional  backing  for  formal  devaluation. 
Although  International  finance  Is  his  rec- 
ognized  specialty,   Reuss   Is   also  one   of   a 
handful  of  Congressmen  who  can  knowingly 
assess  the  U.S.  economy.  In  Augxist  1970,  he 
Introduced  the  amendment  giving  President 
Mlxon  authority  to  Impose  wage  and  price 
controls.  Nixon  stubbornly  refused  to  use  the 
power  for  twelve  months,  until,  In  a  stimnlng 
about-face,  he  declared  a  three-month  freeze. 
At  present,  Reuss  Is  striving  to  relieve  the 
6.9%  unemployment  rate  by  plugging  a  "Jobs 
Now"  program  that  would  create  some  500.000 
public-service  positions.  Nixon's  plan  to  open 
130.000  such  Jobs,  Reuss  says,  Is  "a  pitiful 
pooper  of  a  program."  He  is  also  determined 
to  close  remaining  loopholes  In  federal  In- 
come tax  regulations  that  allow  a  few  wealthy 
people  to  get  away  with  paying  uttle  or  no 
tax  every  year. 

Reuss  himself  might  stand  to  loae  from 
higher  taxes  on  the  rich.  As  the  scion  of  a 
Milwaukee  banking  family,  he  owns  « 183  000 
worth  of  stock  In  the  city's  Mamhftu  &  Hajey 
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Bank.  He  has  never  been  active  In  banking, 
however;  after  graduating  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1936,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a 
private,  won  a  Bronze  Star  m  the  crossing  of 
the  Rhine  and  returned  to  Milwaukee  to  en- 
ter law  and  politics.  In  McCarthy-era  Wiscon- 
sin, he  lost  his  first  three  major  races  (for 
Milwaukee  mayor,  state  attorney  general  and 
the  U.S.  Senate)  before  winning  in  1964  the 
congressional  seat  that  he  still  holds. 

He  also  Is  interested  in  more  emotional  Is- 
sues, notably  the  environment  (he  is  an 
ardent  camper  and  skier) .  It  was  Reuss  who 
breathed  life  Into  the  1899  federal  law  regu- 
lating waste  disposal  In  navigable  rivers,  and 
turned  It  Into  a  modem-day  antipollution 
measure.  Still,  Reuss  Is  more  at  home  dlscxiss- 
Ing  the  fine  points  of  currency-exchange  rates 
with  European  bankers  and  statesmen  or 
reading  a  book.  When  Nixon  agreed  in  talks 
with  French  President  Oeorges  Pompidou  to 
devalue  the  dollar,  Reuss  quoted  the  remark 
made  by  Henry  IV  after  that  cynical  monarch 
converted  to  Catholicism  In  order  to  gain  the 
French  throne :  "Paris  Is  well  worth  a  Mass." 
To  that  Reuss  added:  "Now  Mr.  Nixon  has  de- 
termined that  Paris  Is  worth  a  minor  dollar 
devaluation." 

That  historical  allusion,  which  would  be 
lost  on  most  voters,  points  up  one  of  Beuss's 
weaknesses:  he  Is  considered  a  bit  overgenteel 
for  higher  political  omca.  Nonethele«8,  his 
seniority  makes  Reuss  an  odds-on  favorite 
to  succeed  78-year-old  Wright  Patman  as 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Banking  Commit- 
tee. It  would  be  a  fitting  reward  for  a  patient 
Congressman  who  has  consistently  done  his 
homework. 


GENCX:iDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  now  awaits  action  by 
the  Senate.  Presidents  Truman  and 
Nixon  have  urged  the  passage  of  the 
Genocide  Convention;  so  have  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Keimedy  and 
Johnson.  In  a  message  to  the  Senate 
on  February  19,  1970,  President  Nixon 
said: 

By  giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  this  Convention,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  demonstrate  unequlv- 
ocably  our  country's  desire  to  p€u^lclpate  In 
the  building  of  International  order  based  on 
law  and  justice. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  favorably  on  the  Convention  on 
May  4,  1971,  and  recommended  that  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratification 
thereof. 

The  current  issue  of  the  ABA  Journal 
contains  scholarly  treatment  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  by  former  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  Prof.  Richard 
Gardner  regarding  points  raised  against 
ratification.  I  commend  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Joiarnal 

February  1972] 
Time  To  Act  on  thx  OENOcms  Convention 
(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and  Richard  N. 
Gardner) 
It    is    now    more    than    twenty-five    years 
since  the  United  Nations  first  took  up  the 
question  of  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  the  crime  of  Genocide.  On  December  11, 
1946,    the    General    Assembly    unanimously 
adopted    Resolution    96(1),    which    affirmed 
"that  genocide  is  a  crime  under   interna- 
tional law"  and  requested  the  Economic  and 


Social  CouncU  to  draft  a  genocide  conven- 
tlon.  Two  years  later,  on  December  9.  1948 
by  Resolution  260A(in)  the  General  Assem- 
bly imanlmously  approved  the  text  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Seventy-five  countries  now  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  United  States 
is  the  meet  prominent  U.N.  member  that 
has  not.  One  reason  for  our  country's  failure 
to  ratify— very  possibly  the  principal  reason 
—has  been  the  opposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  recorded  In  a  decision  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  on  September  8.  1949. 

Since  1949,  however,  sentiment  within  the 
Association  has  changed.  At  the  Midyear 
Meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1970,  a  proposal  to  reverse  the 
1949  position  and  to  place  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  record  In  favor  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  failed  by  a  vote  of 
126  to  130.  still  more  significant,  every  Sec- 
tion and  Committee  of  the  AssociaUon  hav- 
ing specialized  competence  in  the  subject 
matter  has  come  out  in  support  of  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  during 
the  last  few  years;  the  Section  of  Individ- 
ual Rights  and  Responsibilities,  the  Section 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law,  the 
Section  of  Criminal  Law,  the  Section  of  Judi- 
cial Admimstratlon.  the  Section  of  PamUy 
Law,  and  the  Standing  Committee  on  World 
Order  Under  Law. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
sOso  has  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  past 
Presidents  of  the  Association,  including  Ber- 
nard O.  Segal.  WUliam  T.  Gossett,  Charles 
S.  Rhyne  and  Whitney  North  Seymour-  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary,  Lawrence  E.  Walsh-  by 
SoUcitor  General  Erwln  N.  Griswold;  and  by 
many  other  leaders  in  the  Association 

Two  distinguished  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  and  Alfred  J 
schweppe,  however,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  to  testify  in  opposition  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  In  hearings  held 
before  a  Senate  Foreign  R^atlons  Subcom- 
mittee on  March  10.  1971,  and  presented  the 
l^al  objections  that  have  been  raised  against 

i^^H!^''^*?"°°'  °*^«^  t^«  almost  evenly 
divided  vote  in  the  House  of  Delegates  and 

^f  J",^^J*i°'"  *^*  convention  from  relevant 
F^^"^  Sections  and  Committees  of  the 
Affloclatlon.  we  believe  that  It  is  appropri- 
ate  to  present  the  different  viewpoints  now 
existing  in  the  Sections  and  cXnltte^ 

The  authors  of  this  article  appeared  at  the 
Senate  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Human  Rights  and  Geno- 
clde  Treaties  (a  committee  of  flfty-two  na- 
tlonal,  civic,  religious  and  labor  organiza- 
tions) and  presented  legal  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  convention.' 

The  full  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee  reported  favorably  on  the  convention  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  4  and  recommended  that  the 
senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratification. 
After  carefully  reviewing  the  arguments,  the 
committee  concluded: 

"We  find  no  substantial  merit  in  the  argu- 
ments against  the  convention.  Indeed  there 
U  a  note  of  fear  behind  most  arguments— as 
a  genocide  were  rampant  in  the  United 
States  and  this  Nation  could  not  afford  to 
have  its  actions  examined  by  international 
organs— as  if  our  Supreme  Court  would  lose 
Its  collective  mind  and  make  of  the  treaty 
something  it  is  not— as  if  we  as  a  people 
don  t  trust  ourselves  and  our  society .» 

HXPOET     OF     SENATE     PROVmES     AUTHORrTATIVB 
RKTDTATION 

We  believe  the  report  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  provides  an  au- 
thoritative refutation  of  the  legal  argu- 
ments opponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  employed  to  Justify  their  opposition 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  present  here  a  polnt-by-polnt  rebuttal 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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of  the  legal  arguments  against  the  conven- 
tion, drawing  from  our  testimony  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  as  well  as  the  com- 
mittee's own  report,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
clarify  the  legal  Issues  and  contribute  to 
speedy  and  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

1.  The  contention  that  the  Constitution 
prevents  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention because  genocide  is  a  "domestic" 
matter  is  uHthout  foundation. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  Deutsch  declared  himself 
fully  in  agreement  with  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  oiTgenocide  of  De- 
cember 11,  1946:  "Standing  foremost  as  a 
world  leader  in  the  protection  of  individual 
rights,  she  could  do  no  less."  But  he  added 
that  "having  joined  in  such  a  declaration  as 
to  a  matter  which  lies,  ultimately,  within  the 
domestic  sphere  of  each  of  the  toorld's  na- 
tions, the  United  States  has  gone  far  enough" 
(italics  supplied).  The  italicized  language  Is 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  statement  in 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  that  "geno- 
cide" is  a  crime  under  international  law".  Mr. 
Deutsch's  extensive  quotations  from  Resolu- 
tion 96(1)  neglected  to  include  this  key 
provision. 

Nowhere  in  his  testimony  did  Mr.  Deutsch 
explain  his  conclusion  that  genocide  is  a 
"domestic  matter".  His  reasoning  on  this 
general  issue  may  be  found,  however.  In  a 
report  which  he  prepared  in  1967  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Standing  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
Through  United  Nations.  It  is  there  stated 
that  a  convention  deals  with  "domestic" 
matters  when  it  deals  "with  the  relation  be- 
tween a  state  and  its  own  citizens".*  But  this 
is  not  the  relevant  constitutional  test. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  declared  In  Geofroy 
V.  Riggs  133  U.  S.  258,  267  (1890) ,  the  treaty- 
making  power  may  be  exercised  on  any  mat- 
ter "which  Is  properly  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  a  foreign  country".  The  United 
States  is  a  party  to  nimierous  international 
agreements  relating  to  the  activities  of  its 
own  citizens  within  the  United  States  (and 
therefore  "domestic"  under  Mr.  Deutsch's 
definition)  because  those  treaties  neverthe- 
less deal  with  matters  appropriate  tor  Inter- 
national negotiation.  Examples  include 
treaties  on  narcotics,"  public  health  •  and  na- 
ture conservation,'  and  the  Supplementary 
Convention  on  Slavery,  which  Mr.  Deutsch 
inltlaUy  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  also 
dealt  with  "matters  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States".* 

In  the  words  of  the  Special  Committee 
of  Lawyers  of  the  President's  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  Human  Rights  Year,  of 
which  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  was  chairman:  "Treaties  which  deal 
with  the  rights  of  individuals  within  their 
own  countries  as  a  matter  of  International 
concern  may  be  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
treaty  making  power  of  the  United  States  . . , 
It  may  seem  almost  anachronistic  that  this 
question  continues  to  be  raised."* 

What  is  "properly  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  a  foreign  country"  and,  therefore, 
a  valid  subject  of  a  treaty  is  something  the 
Senate  has  an  obligation  to  determine  in 
each  case.  We  do  not  take  the  position  that 
the  executive  branch  can  make  any  matter 
"international"  by  putting  it  In  a  treaty. 
But  the  question  should  be  determined  ob- 
jectively in  the  light  of  the  current  Interests 
of  the  United  States  In  an  Interdependent 
world  and  contemporary  concepts  of  inter- 
national law— not  on  the  basis  of  notions 
that  may  have  been  impropriate  to  a  different 
historical  era. 

By  any  objective  standard,  genocide  la  a 
matter  of  international  concern  and  is,  there- 
fore, an  appropriate  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power.  In  our  shrlnk- 
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Ing  world  the  massive  destruction  of  a  racial, 
religious  or  national  group  in  one  country 
has  its  Impact  on  members  of  this  group  in 
other  countries,  stimulates  demands  for  In- 
tervention and  Inevitably  troubles  interna- 
tional relations.  The  fact  that  the  umted 
Nations  General  Assembly  unanimously  de- 
clared genocide  to  be  a  crime  under  Inter- 
national law  In  1949  and  that  seventy-flve 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  parties 
to  the  Genocide  Convention  (including,  to 
name  Just  a  few,  such  democracies  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada.  France,  Mexico 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries)  is  further 
evidence  that  genocide  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  wholly  within  domestic 
jiu-lsdlctlon.  As  was  said  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee:  "On  both  moral 
and  practical  grounds,  the  commission  of 
genocide.  Involving  as  It  must  mass  action, 
cannot  help  but  be  of  concern  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations." 

2.  The  contention  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  alter  the  balance  of  authority 
between  the  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  unfounded.'^'' 

The  Constitution  by  Article  I,  Section  8, 
specifically  gives  Congress  the  power  to  "de- 
fine and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law 
of  Nations".  Genocide  is  an  offense  against 
the  law  of  nations  and  is  thus  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  outlaw.  Moreover,  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
field  has  been  confirmed  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  The  Association's  Section  on  In- 
dividual Rights  and  Responsibilities  said  In 
its  report:  "Ratification  of  the  convention 
will  add  no  powers  to  those  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  possesses." 

3.  The  contention  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  loould  subject  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  trial  in  foreign  countries  like 
North  Vietnam,  on  trumped-up  charges  of 
genocide  is  wholly  falseM 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion that  would  provide  warrant  for  charges 
by  North  Vietnam  that  our  prisoners  of  war, 
being  held  under  conditions  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  are  guilty  of  geno- 
cide. This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  authors  and,  of  course,  many  Americans 
regardless  of  their  views  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  As  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  pointed  out  In  Its  report,  how- 
ever, Hanoi  can  make  trumped-up  charges 
of  genocide  against  our  servicemen  who  fall 
Into  their  hands  with  or  without  reference 
to  the  Genocide  Convention.  In  the  words  of 
the  conmiittee:  "It  is  reality  that  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  could  now 
\>e  charged  by  the  Hanoi  government  for  war 
crimes  or  genocldal  acts  on  whatever 
trumped-up  charges  Hanoi  wishes  to  make. 
Their  peril  will  not  be  Increased  by  approval 
of  this  convention  while  peril  may  be  avoided 
for  tens  of  millions  by  ratification  of  the 
convention." 

As  to  the  possibility  of  extraditing  Ameri- 
cans from  the  United  States  to  North  Viet- 
nam or  other  countries  for  acts  of  genocide 
aUegedly  having  occurred  there,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, extradition  would  take  place  only 
in  accordance  with  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 
We  have  no  extradition  treaties  with  North 
Vietnam.  Nor  do  we  make  such  treaties  with 
countries  whose  legal  systems  do  not  afford 
basic  procedural  safeguards.  We  do  not  grant 
extradition  in  any  event  unless  a  prima  facie 
case  is  established  against  the  accused  and 
unless  the  acc\ised  will  be  afforded  by  the 
requesting  state  the  due  process  provided  by 
our  own  law. 

Finally,  the  Genocide  Ccmventlon,  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreed  Interpretation  of 
Article  VI  which  is  contained  In  the  relevant 
UJT.  committee  report,  "does  not  affect  the 
right  of  cuiy  State  to  bring  to  trial  before  Its 
own  tribunals  any  of  Its  nationals  for  acts 
committed  outside  the  State"."  The  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  expressed  itself  as  fully 
satisfied  on  this  point  but  recommended  an 
xinderstandlng  to  this  effect  to  remove  any 
possible  uncertainty.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  further  indicated  that  any  agree- 
ments we  make  covering  genocide  will  assert 
the  right  of  the  Umted  States  to  refuse  to 
extradite  an  accused  if  he  is  standing  trial 
In  the  United  States  or  If  our  Government 
elects  to  try  him  itself." 

4.  The  argument  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  subject  the 
United  States  to  irresponsible  charges  of 
genocide  arising  out  of  Vietnam,  our  treat- 
ment of  American  blacks  or  other  situations 
Is  without  foundation." 

Here  again,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  does  not  alter  the  present  situa- 
tion to  OUT  disadvantage.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  ratification,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  country  from  mciring  baseless 
charges  of  genocide  against  this  country  in 
the  U.N.  If  anything,  ratification  would  im- 
prove our  position,  because  the  convention 
requires  an  "Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group  as  such". 

The  tragic  events  in  Vietnam  and  the  ter- 
rible loss  of  life,  both  military  and  civilian, 
that  has  occurred  there  do  not  meet  this 
definition,  whatever  other  domestic  legal 
consequences  may  fiow  from  allegedly  illeg- 
al acts  there.  The  treatment  of  the  black 
community  in  the  United  States,  which  ad- 
mittedly has  suffered  widespread  discrimina- 
tion for  many  years,  also  does  not  fall  with- 
in the  definition.  In  both  cases  the  neces- 
sary intent  to  destroy  a  racial  or  ethnic 
group  as  such  Is  missing. 

As  the  Senate  report  Indicates,  ratification 
of  the  convention  would,  if  anything,  help 
us  rebut  these  charges  by  subjecting  our  be- 
havior to  a  precise  legal  definition  of  geno- 
cide. 

5.  The  argument  that  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  would  override  the  Con- 
nally  Amendment  and  unreasonably  limit 
oiu-  sovereignty  is  within  substance." 

The  Connally  Amendment  applies  only  to 
our  acceptance  of  Article  36(2)  of  the  court's 
statute,  the  so-called  optional  claiise  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  Jurisdiction  across  the 
board.  Cases  arising  as  a  result  of  our  ad- 
herence to  the  Genocide  Convention  wotild 
fall  under  Article  36(1)  of  the  court's  stat- 
ute, which  covers  the  court's  jurisdiction 
as  provided  for  In  specific  treaties.  The 
United  States  has  ratified  many  treaties  con- 
taining the  same  type  of  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  is  contained  In  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention.  Among  these  treatise 
are  the  Supplementary  Convention  on  Slav- 
ery, the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Enei^.  and  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of 
the  United  Nations  ratified  in  1970. 

This  provision  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes over  the  Interpretation  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  does  not  unreasonably  limit  our 
sovereignty.  Our  Interests  are  better  served 
by  having  any  charges  of  genocide  against 
us  considered  In  a  judicial  forum  like  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  than  In  more 
politically  motivated  forums.  Of  course,  by 
this  provision  we  do  undertake  a  commit- 
ment to  subject  ourselves  to  third-party 
Judgment  In  a  limited  ^here,  as  do  the 
other  parties  to  the  convention.  This  ex- 
change of  commitments  may  be  found  In 
many  treaties  to  which  we  have  become  a 
party.  Where  the  exchange  of  commitments 
serves  our  national  interest,  as  it  does  here. 
It  provides  no  valid  basis  for  objecting  to 
the  treaty. 

It  ahould  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention subject  to  a  reservation  that  they 
do  not  accept  coiiq>ulaory  reference  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  As  a  result. 
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tbe  United  SUtes  will  be  in  a  i>oeitlon  to 
Invoke  these  countries'  reservations  In  Its 
own  bebalf  to  defeat  the  court's  Jurisdic- 
tion U  a  case  charging  genocide  should  be 
broiigbt  against  us  by  those  countries. 

6.  The  argument  that  various  provuiont 
in  the  convention — "in  xohole  or  in  part', 
"mental  harm",  "direct  and  public  incite- 
ment to  commit  Genocide" — are  lootely 
drafted  and  potentially  harmful  to  our  in- 
terests is  without  foundation. 

Words  In  a  statute  or  treaty  are  not  self- 
interpreting.  They  must  be  read  In  the  con- 
text of  other  provisions  and  In  the  light  of 
the  legislative  or  drafting  history.  The  hypo- 
thetical Interpretations  of  the  Oenoclde 
Convention  advanced  by  the  critics  are  In- 
validated by  the  language  of  the  convention 
Itself  and  by  the  records  of  the  negotiation. 
Thus,  "In  whole  or  in  part"  does  not 
mean  that  the  killing  of  a  single  Individual, 
profoundly  deplorable  as  any  killing  is,  be- 
comes genocide."  As  the  negotiating  history 
makes  clear,  substantial  numbers  must  be 
Involved,  and  for  the  definition  of  genocide 
to  be  satisfied  the  acts  of  homicide  must  be 
Joined  by  a  common  intent  to  destroy  the 
group.  The  understanding  recommended  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  zo  confirm 
this  point  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
drafting  history." 

"Mental  harm",  in  turn,  would  not  support 
propaganda  charges  of  harassment  of  minor- 
ity groups,  as  charged  by  some  critics,"  be- 
cause mental  harm  becomes  an  element  of 
genocide  only  when  done  with  an  Intent  to 
destroy  a  group.  Moreover,  as  the  negotiating 
history  shows,  this  provision  was  inserted 
for  the  narrow  puirpose  of  prohibiting  the 
permanent  impairment  of  mental  facilities, 
as  through  the  forcible  application  of  nar- 
cotic drugs.  Once  again,  the  understanding 
recommended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  wholly  consistent  with  the  draft- 
ing history. 

"Direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide"  does  not  cover  constitutionally 
protected  speech."  It  covers  incitement  which 
calls  for  the  commission  of  mass  murder, 
which  is  actionable  under  our  Constitution 
as  in  other  countries.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  in  Brandenburff  v.  Ohio.  395  U.S. 
444  (1969) ,  "the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a 
State  to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the 
use  of  force  or  of  law  vitiation  except  where 
such  advocacy  is  directed  to  inciting  or  pro- 
ducing imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely 
to  incite  or  produce  such  action"  (emphasis 
added) .  In  any  case,  as  was  stated  In  Reid  v 
Co»erf,  354  U.8.  1  (1967),  no  treaty  can  over- 
ride a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
there  U  no  doubt  that  the  legislation  passed 
In  Implementing  the  Genocide  Convention 
must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
First  Amendment. 

7.  The  contention  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  V)ould  subject  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  trial  before  an  international 
penal  tribunal  is  without  foundation." 

Article  VI  of  the  convention  provides  that 
persons  charged  with  genocide  shall  be  tried 
"by  such  International  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those  con- 
tracting parties  which  shall  have  accepted 
its  Jurisdiction".  This  part  of  Article  VI.  per- 
haps regrettably.  U  a  dead  letter.  No  such 
international  penal  tribunal  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  there  Is  no  negotiation  under 
way  to  create  one.  If  such  a  tribunal  were 
established,  action  by  the  Senate  would  be 
required,  either  in  the  form  of  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  a  treaty  or  action 
on  legislation,  before  the  United  States  could 
accept  its  Jurisdiction. 

Finally,  It  should  be  underlined  that  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  has  no  crimi- 
nal or  penal  Jurisdiction  and  considers  only 
cases  involving  states,  not  individuals." 

8.  The  argument  that  the  convention  does 
not  deAne  genocide  as  having  been  com- 
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mitted  "with  the  complicity  of  government" 
is  no  objection  to  ratification." 

The  convention  is  directed  at  "persons" 
whether  they  are  "constitutionally  respon- 
sible rulers,  public  officials  or  private  Indi- 
viduals." Each  government  is  committed 
under  the  convention  to  punish  such  persons. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  Individuals 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  genocidal 
acts,  even  without  government  complicity. 

9.  The  argument  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention abolishes  the  defense  of  "superior 
orders"  is  without  foundation.-^ 

The  convention  says  nothing  about  a  pos- 
sible defense  of  "superior  orders",  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  convention  includes  "in- 
tent" as  an  element  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 
An  authoritative  review  of  the  drafting  his- 
tory on  this  point  summarizes  tbe  matter  as 
follows : 

"Ordinarily  it  would  seem  that  no  Intent 
could  be  ascriljed  to  persons  merely  fulfilling 
superior  orders;  Intent  Implies  Initiative. 
However,  superior  orders  would  not  be  a  Jus- 
tification in  such  cases  where  the  guilty 
party  was  not  only  a  tool  of  his  superiors  but 
participated  in  the  "conspiracy  to  conunit 
Genocide."  Guilt  could  likewise  be  estab- 
lished in  a  case  where,  although  acting  under 
orders,  the  person  was  in  a  position  to  vise 
his  own  initiative  and  thus  act  with  the 
intent  to  destroy  the  group.  The  non-inclu- 
sion of  a  proviso  relating  to  superior  orders 
thus  leaves  the  tribunals  applying  the  Con- 
vention the  freedom  of  interpreting  it  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  domestic  legislation  and 
the  specific  circiunstances  of  the  case." 

10.  The  argument  that  the  omission  of 
"political"  groups  makes  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention worthless  is  unpersuasive.'^ 

It  is  Inconsistent  for  those  who  criticize  the 
convention  on  the  grounds  that  it  subjects 
the  United  States  to  too  much  interference 
in  its  domestic  affairs  to  complain  at  the 
same  time  that  it  faUs  to  cover  "political 
groups".  In  any  event,  the  absence  of  one 
kind  of  group  from  the  convention  is  no 
reason  not  to  protect  the  groups  that  are 
covered. 

BATIFICATION    OF    THE    CONVENTION    WOTTLO    BE 
IN  017H  BEST  IliTEBESTS 

We  find  the  objections  against  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  to  be  without 
substance.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  rati- 
fication, on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  us  com- 
pelling. 

Our  adherence  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
can  make  a  practical  con/trlbution  to  the 
long  and  difficult  process  of  building  a  struc- 
ture of  international  law  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  human  dignity.  It  will  put  us  In  a 
better  position  to  protest  acts  of  genocide 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  will  enhance 
our  infiuence  In  United  Nations  efforts  to 
draft  satisfactory  human  rights  principles. 

We  do  not  say  that  our  adherence  to  this 
convention  will  work  miracles.  It  may  not 
bring  very  dramatic  benefits  in  the  short 
r\m.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  none 
of  the  great  documents  of  human  civiliza- 
tion produced  instant  morality — not  even 
the  Magna  Carta  or  our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  point  is  that  they  did  shape  history  in 
the  long  run.  We  believe  the  same  may  be 
true  of  the  Genocide  Convention,  if  we  only 
give  It  a  chance. 

GENOCIDE   CONVENTION    OTJTtAWS  BEPUGNANT 
ACTION 

The  Oenoclde  Convention  outlaws  action 
that  is  repugnant  to  tlie  American  people 
and  to  our  constitutional  philosophy.  We 
should  not  decline  to  affirm  our  support  for 
principles  of  international  law  and  morality 
in  which  we  believe.  Our  country  was 
fovjidod  on  a  passionate  concern  for  human 
Uljerty  refiected  by  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
the  Constitution.  We  believe  that  concern  Is 
very  much  alive  today,  as  is  reflected  by  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

( 


supporiiing  the  convention.  It  Is  liKx>noelvabIe 
that  we  should  hesitate  any  longer  in  mak- 
ing an  international  commitment  against 
mass  murder.  At  a  time  when  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  is  being  questioned 
by  some  of  our  own  people  and  by  others 
overseas,  it  is  particularly  important  that  we 
ratify  a  treaty  so  thoroughly  consistent  with 
our  national  pvtrpoee. 
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FOOTNOTES 

» Hearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention  Be- 
fore a  Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Foreign  Relations,  92d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  12-54 
cited  hereafter  as  1971  Hearings.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Deutsch  was  virtually  identical 
to  his  article  with  Orle  L.  Phillips,  Pitfalls  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  56  A.B.A.J.  641 
(1970). 
^  1971  Hearings  at  107-137. 
'Sen.  Ex.  Rep.  No.  92-6,  92d  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.  (1971),  cited  hereafter  as  Senate  Re- 
port. 

♦  Human  Rights  Conventions,  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations, 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Part  2,  70  (1967). 

» 1912  Convention  Relating  to  the  Supres- 
sion  of  the  Abuse  of  Opium  and  Other  Drugs 
(T.  S.  612);  1931  Convention  for  Limiting 
the  Manufacture  and  Regulating  the  Distri- 
bution of  Narcotic  Drugs  (T.  S.  863);  1953 
Protocol  for  Limiting  and  Regulating  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Pt^py  Plant,  the  Produc- 
tion of  the  International  and  Wholesale 
Trade  In,  and  Use  of  Opium  (TJ.AJ3.  6273). 
•World  Health  Organization  Regulations 
No.  1  (TJ.A.S.  3482),  as  amended  (TJ.A.S. 
3482  and  4409) ,  and  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion Regulations  No.  2  (T.I.A.S.  3625),  as 
amended  (T.I.A.S.  5166,  4420,  4823,  4896, 
6459  and  5863). 

">  1940  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere (T.S.  981). 

'Human  Rights  Conventions  and  Recom- 
mendations, Draft  of  Proposed  Report  for 
Consideration  by  Section  and  Committee, 
AprU  1967. 

•For  another  example  of  confusion  as  to 
the  relevant  constitutional  test,  see  Raymond 
Don't  Ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conventions, 
64  A.B.A.J.  141  (1968),  Mr.  Raymond,  evi- 
dently unaware  of  the  treaty  cited  in  note  7, 
takes  the  view  that  the  United  States  can 
make  treaties  on  the  protection  of  wildlife 
only  when  birds  fiy  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. 

•"This  contention  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix to  Mr.  Schweppe's  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  1971  Hearings  at  71,  al- 
though it  Is  not  in  Mr.  Deutsch 's  testimony. 
"  This  contention  appears  in  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Deutsch,  1971  Hearings  at  20,  37-89. 

"See  Robinson,  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion— A  Commentary  83-84  (World  Jewish 
Congress,  1960),  containing  citations  to  the 
drafting  history  on  this  point. 

"Genocide  Convention,  Hearings  Before  a 
Subcomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign 
Relations,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  45-46  (1970), 
testimony  of  George  Aldrich,  Deputy  Legal 
Adviser,  Department  of  State. 

"  This  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch. 
1971  Hearings  at  18.  31-33. 
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>*ThU  argument  Is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  22,  46. 

uThls  dalm  was  made  by  Mr.  Scbweppe, 
1971  Hearingt  at  61. 

"  1071  Sknatk  Rxport  at  1,  6, 18.  Robinson, 
supra  note  11  at  63. 

M  Mr.  Deutsch.  1971  Hearings  at  18-19,  83- 
34. 

»As  charged  by  Mr.  Deutsch.  1971  Hear- 
ings at  46. 

">  This  contentiOQ  is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  21,  40-46. 

*^One  of  the  exhibits  submitted  by  Mr. 
Deutsch  stated  incorrectly  that  under  the 
Genocide  Convention  the  "U.  N.  World 
Court"  would  "hear  cases  of  alleged  incidents 
of  physical  or  mental  'genocide'  committed 
by  individuals.  .  .  .  The  accused  in  such  cases 
would  not  be  protected  by  tbe  Bill  of 
Rights."  1971  Hearings  at  60. 

"This  argument  is  advanced  by  Mr. 
Deutsch,  1971  Hearings  at  17-18.  30-31. 

*•  Tills  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  39-40. 

**RoBiNSON,  supra  note  11  at  72-73. 

"This  argument  is  made  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
1971  Hearings  at  19,  36-36. 


BARBARA  CXXJHRAN,  OP  VERMONT- 
OLYMPIC  GOLD  MEDAL  SKIER 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  in  Sapporo,  Japan,  Barbara 
Cochran,  of  Richmond,  Vt.,  captured 
America's  first  Olsmipic  gold  medal  in 
Alpine  skiing  since  1952,  winning  first 
place  in  the  special  slalom  event. 

Racing  through  a  heavy  snowstorm, 
Miss  Cochran  finished  with  the  fastest 
first-run  time  of  46.05  seconds,  and  the 
second  fastest  second  run  time  of  45.19 
seconds,  to  edge  silver  medalist  Danielle 
Debemard  of  Prance  by  an  incredible 
margin  of  two-hundredths  of  a  second. 

Miss  Cochran,  whose  skiing  family 
has  been  featured  recently  in  Life  and 
Parade  magazines,  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Andrea  Mead,  now  Andrea 
Mead  Lawrence,  of  my  hometown  of  Rut- 
land, to  Olsmipic  greatness.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence won  two  Olympic  gold  medals  in 
Alpine  events  in  the  1952  Olympics,  when 
American  girls  captured  first  place  in  all 
four  women's  Alpine  races. 

It  is  not  coincidence  that  both  of  these 
girls  hail  from  Vermont.  Ever  since  the 
first  ski  lift  in  the  United  States  was 
opened  in  Woodstock  in  1934.  Vermont 
has  been  noted  for  its  challenging  trails 
and  expert  courses. 

It  has  been  equally  noted  for  the  qual- 
ity of  its  instructors  and  coaches.  The 
ski  school  at  Killlngton  Is  world  famous 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  short-ski  method 
which  enables  beginners  to  acquire  the 
basic  skills  quickly.  Stowe,  Sugarbush, 
Stratton  Mountain,  Mad  River,  Bromley, 
Jay  Peak,  Pico,  Burke  Moimtain,  and 
Mount  Snow  have  long  been  the  plsuses 
where  experts  go  to  ski. 

Mlddlebury  College,  my  alma  mater, 
has  been  a  spawning  ground  of  a  long 
line  of  great  skiers  and  distinguished 
coaches.  Most  of  them  were  taught  by 
Bobo  Sheehan,  former  varsity  ski  coach 
and  Olympic  coach. 

Gordi  Eaton,  Fred  Neuberger,  Bob 
Beattie,  and  Johnny  Bower  have  all 
been  Olympic  or  national  team  coaches 
at  one  time,  and  all  are  from  Middlebury. 
Also  Barbara's  coach.  Hank  Tauber,  ear- 
lier skied  for  Middlebury. 

Barbara  Cochran,  a  great  skiing  Indi- 


vidual, comes  from  a  great  skiing  tradi- 
tion. She  has  a  sister  and  a  brother  oa 
the  Olympic  team.  Bobby  was  the  t^ 
American  finisher  in  the  men's  down- 
hill event.  Although  she  learned  to  ski 
on  a  slope  her  father  built  in  the  back- 
yard, Barbara  Cochran  was  able  to  de- 
vel<>p  and  refine  her  talent  on  the  finest 
ski  slopes  in  the  world. 

She  was  taught  by  the  best  coaches, 
particularly  her  father,  Mickey  Coch- 
ran, who  still  coaches  a  great  many  Ver- 
mont kids  in  the  fine  points  of  Alpine 
racing. 

Mr.    President.    I    congratulate    this 

young  woman  from  Richmond.  It  is  a 

,  tribute  to  her  courage  and  perseverance, 

and  the  dedication  of  her  family.  I  am 

proud  to  represent  her  home  State. 


MR.  NIXON'S  PEACE  PLAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  two 
articles  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  Wednesday,  February  9,  are 
important  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
heated  debate  over  the  propriety  of  a  few 
presidential  candidates'  comments  on 
Mr.  Nixon's  peace  plan  as  announced  on 
January  25. 

D.  J.  R.  Bruckner  accurately  points  out 
that  when  H.  R.  Haldeman,  one  of  the 
President's  closest  advisers,  accused  some 
critics  of  "consciously  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  enemy,"  he,  in  eCfect,  called 
them  traitors.  The  language  used  by  Mr. 
Haldeman  is  exactly  that  which  the 
Constitution  uses  to  define  treason. 

This  kind  of  language  might  have 
seemed  appropriate  to  some  at  the  height 
of  the  Red  scare  in  the  1950's.  It  is  com- 
pletely out  of  place  in  the  presidential 
campaign  in  1972,  and  I  am  sure  it  repels 
the  American  people  with  the  same  in- 
tensity that  it  repels  me.  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Bruckner  that — 

What  we  are  seeUng  now  looks  like  panic 
at  the  very  top  of  our  government.  The  war 
is  an  issue,  all  right,  and  the  Administration 
has  made  It  a  very  dangerous  and  ugly  one. 

Also  included  in  this  issue  of  the  Times 
was  an  editorial  which  condemned  not 
only  Mr.  Haldeman's  description  of  the 
President's  critics,  but  Mr.  Nixon's  at- 
tempts to  disassociate  himself  from  that 
description  without  specifically  repudiat- 
ing it.  Both  these  pieces  are  excellent  and 
well  worth  the  time  and  attention  of  each 
of  us  here  in  the  Senate. 

As  a  footnote,  next  to  the  editorial 
there  was  a  cartoon  by  the  great  award- 
winning  cartoonist,  Paul  Conrad.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  cartoons  could  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record,  for  this  one  is 
really  excellent.  It  depicted  Mr.  Nixon 
with  upraised  arms.  In  one  hand  was  a 
puppet.  Identified  as  Mr.  Haldeman, 
holding  a  bucket  of  presumably  red  paint 
labeled  "Democratic  Traitors."  In  the 
other  hand,  the  President  held  a  sign 
which  read: 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  members  of  this  administration. 

Certainly,  a  most  thought-provoking 
cartoon,  worthy  of  Mr.  Conrad's  very  best 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  9,  1972] 
Dissent  Is  Nor  the  Nation's  Enxmt 

President  Nixon  is  making  a  terrible  mis- 
take. He  won  the  respect  of  much  of  the 
coimtry  with  his  serious  and  fiexlble  i4>- 
proach  to  negotiations  toward  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. Now  he  is  throwing  away  that  respect 
by  the  unconscionable  attack  being  made 
by  members  of  his  Administration  upon  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  and  anyone  else  who  dif- 
fers or  criticizes. 

The  latest  and  most  Indecent  was  H.  R. 
Haldeman's  outrageous  assertion  that  "the 
critics  are  now  consciously  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  enemy  of  the  United  States."  Which 
is  crying  "treason,"  as  destructively,  as  pol- 
sonously,  as  that  word  was  ever  thrown  about 
In  the  worst  days  of  the  early  1950s. 

H.  R.  Haldeman  is  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. No  pieties  from  the  President's  press 
secretary  about  "room  for  honest  criticism" 
can  detach  Haldeman's  words  from  Mr.  Nix- 
on's attitude.  The  President  is  stuck  with 
those  noisome  words  until  he  specifically  re- 
pudiates them. 

Haldeman  was  the  wc»st,  but  not  the  only. 
A  series  of  spokesmen  for  the  Administration 
tried,  quite  evidently  in  concert,  to  create 
the  Idea  that  only  the  President  dare  speak 
about  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Powers,  in  a  clumsy  burst  of  partisanship, 
suggested  Muskie's  proposals  would  mean 
"total  defeat"  for  the  United  States. 

There  is  afoot  here  a  crude  attempt  to 
make  the  war  a  patriotic  Issue  for  the  polit- 
ical benefit  of  Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  too  late  for 
that.  The  issue  in  this  was  is  not  Us  or  Them, 
not  the  Flag  against  the  Enemy,  not  "utter 
surrender"  and  "total  defeat."  No  Americans 
we  have  heard  of  "are  in  favor  of  putting  a 
Communist  government  in  South  Vietnam," 
as  Haldeman  said  of  Mr.  Nixon's  "critics." 

There  is  one  issue  for  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam:  how  to  get  out.  The  President 
knows  that.  His  Democratic  challenges  know 
that.  The  whole  country  knows  that.  Upon 
that  central  proposition  hang  all  the  argu- 
ments about  ways  to  do  it.  The  President 
has  made  his  own  proposals.  His  critics.  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican,  have  made  theirs.  In 
content  they  differ  on  this  point  or  that 
point;  but  they  do  not  differ  in  Intent  from 
him.  The  aim  Is  the  same. 

To  suggest  that  it  isnt,  as  the  Admin- 
istration is  suggesting,  is  to  throw  the  na- 
tional discussion  of  Vietnam  back  to  the 
primitive  level  of  the  Johnson  years;  Is  per- 
haps to  retard  the  development  of  negotia- 
tions toward  which  Mr.  Nixon  opened  the 
way;  and  is  certainly  to  undo  the  progress 
the  country  has  been  painfully  making  to- 
ward resolution  of  the  internal  conflict  about 
this  awful  war. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  9.  1972] 

A  Dangerous  and  Uglt  Isstjx 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

San  Francisco. — The  war  has  been  brought 
home  as  a  p<Hitical  issue  in  tbe  ugliest,  most 
personal  way.  Starting  with  Mr.  Nixon's  tele- 
vision talk  on  Jan.  25,  in  which  the  Pres- 
ident revealed  the  Iilstory  of  the  secret  ne- 
gotiations between  Henry  Kissinger  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
Administration  has  waged  an  escalating  cam- 
paign to  silence  its  critics  and  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  the  enemy  Is  tiylng 
to  influence  pubUc  opinion  In  this  country 
In  order  to  win  Its  alms  in  the  war. 

Of  course  the  enemy  Is  trying  to  influence 
opinion  in  this  nation;  every  enemy  does 
that  In  every  war.  But  Is  it  wise,  or  decent, 
for  our  own  government  to  imply  repeatedly 
that  Americans  who  do  not  support  the  Ad- 
ministration unreservedly  have  been  fooled 
by  the  enemy,  used  as  dupes?  If  this  Ls  tbe 
way  tbe  war  is  to  be  presented  as  an  issue 
In  this  political  year,  it  oould  prove  a  disaster. 
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Maybe  It  waa  not  so  smart  for  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle  (I>-Me.)  to  present  his  own  peaoe 
plan  on  Feb.  1.  Tou  wUl  find  very  few  people 
outside  Washington  who  had  much  Intereet 
m  It  or  even  Itnowledge  of  It  befwe  the 
Administration  started  to  campaign  against 
Muskle.  The  White  House  press  secretary,  the 
secretary  of  defense,  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kan.)  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  WlUlam  R.  Rogers  aU  attacked 
Muskle  publicly.  The  language  used  by 
Rogers  In  a  press  conference  on  Feb.  3  was 
at  least  Intemperate,  when  he  caUed  the 
Muskle  proposal,  and  Muskle's  crlUclsm  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  eight-point  peace  plan,  "inap- 
propriate and  harmful  to  oiu-  national  In- 
terest". 

If  there  waa  any  doubt  about  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  White  House  on  that  outburst, 
that  doubt  should  have  been  removed  Mon- 
_  day  morning  when  Mr.  NUon's  powerful  and 
tatlmate  aide  H.  R.  Haldeman  appeared  on 
the  Today  show  and  accused  "some  critics"  of 
the  Nixon  policy  of  "consciously  aiding  and 
abetting  the  enemy."  Now,  that  is  language 
drawn  from  the  Constitution  where  It  is  used 
to  define  treason. 

This  country  has  not  been  expoeed  to  such 
violent  personal  attacks  In  a  political  cam- 
paign in  20  years— not.  In  fact,  since  Mr 
NUon  went  aroimd  the  country  in  the  1952 
campaign  attacking  the  Integrity  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman  and  casting  doubt  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  Haldeman's  remarks  have  a 
famuiar  ring  of  terror  and  threat  In  them. 
After  all,  this  la  not  the  Vice  President  out 
playing  to  the  right  wingers  In  the  gallery 
this  Is  a  voice  from  the  inside  of  the  White 
House,  and  a  voice  of  great  authority 

This  venomous  campaign  is  awfuUy  dan- 
gerous. It  would  be  dangerous  In  any  election 
year  when  the  nation  Is  at  war.  But  durlna 
this  campaign  year  we  also  see  the  trial  in 
Harrtsburg,  Pa  of  the  Rev.  PhlUp  Berrlgan 
and  his  associates  In  the  antiwar  movement 
and  the  pending  trial  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  and 
his  associates  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  affair 
And  Mr.  Nixon  himself  has  made  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  by  the  enemy  a  major 
political  Issue.  "^jvi 

Popular  emotions  are  being  assaulted  from 
many  directions.  You  have  to  wonder  whether 
the  Administration  has  decided  that  loyalty 
can  be  voted  on  and  the  war  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  decision  of  the  American  elector- 
.    ate  In  November.  A  national  referendum  on 
the  war  is  what  some  of  the  wUd  outriders  of 
the  peace  movement  have  wanted  for  a  lonir 
time.  Is  that  what  the  President  wanta  too' 
On  television  Sunday,  Rogers  said  it  la  Iml 
portant  that  the  North  Vietnamese  under- 
stand that  the  American  people  support  the 
government  In  Its  conduct  of  negotiations, 
wen,    .he  American  people  have  supported 
their  government,  through  two  different  Ad- 
ministrations, m  the  conduct  of  this  war  at 
the  cost  of  more  than  50,000  lives  and  $130 
bUllon.  How  much  more  is  expected?  Ap- 
parently,   dumb    acquiescence.    Rogers   said 
=?K*^L  "  *°f  *''*  President  have  the  respon- 
slblllty,  under  the  Constitution,  for  negoMat- 
ing  with  foreign  governments,  adding-  "And 
at  a  time  when  we  have  very  sensitive  nego- 
Uatlons  going  on,  then  I  think  It  Is  Incimi- 
bent  on  other  branches  of  the  government 
to  let  US   conduct  thoee   negotiations"  So 

UmSi  StSls^'""'^'''  '°'  '^*  ^'^^^  °'  «»• 
The  Administration's  publicity  campaljm 
will  surely  backfire.  Congressional  opposition 
to  the  war  after  all,  la  not  an  accident.  Moat 
members  of  Congress  were  members  when  the 
war  started,  and  they  have  been  voting  men 
and  money  for  It  for  seven  years.  They  are 
politicians,  too.  and  their  conversion  to  peace 
like  Mr.  Nixon's  probably  reflects  a  change  of 
attitude  among  their  constituents.  The  war 
ia  an  iamie  which  Mr.  NUon  did  not  create 
but  which  now  threatens  him;  and  there  la 
only  one  way  he  can  turn  It  Into  what  he 
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once  called  a  "honlasue."  That  Is,  to  end  the 

WW. 

Xuan  Thuy,  the  chief  North  Vietnamese 
negotiator,  said  in  an  interview  Saturday  that 
"it  la  not  for  us  to  help  Nixon  keep  Vietnam 
and  ^t  reelected  at  the  same  time."  Rogers 
said  Sunday  that  the  terms  Thuy  laid  down 
for  a  settlement  "would  mean  a  total  defeat 
for  the  United  Stetes."  The  terms  he  was 
talking  about,  which  Thuy  aaya  are  negotia- 
ble, are  total  muitary  withdrawal  and  total 
withdrawal  of  support  for  the  regime  in 
Saigon.  Now,  the  Administration,  not  ita 
critics,  has  laid  down  the  definition  of  defeat 
and  it  Is  stuck  with  it. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  looks  like  panic  at 
the  very  top  of  our  government.  The  war  la 
an  issue,  all  right,  and  the  Administration 
has  made  It  a  very  dangerous  and  ugly  one. 


RSVP  FOR  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  has  supported  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  service  opportunities 
open  to  older  Americans. 

Individual  committee  members  have 
advanced  bills  that  would  establish  a  na- 
tionwide senior  community  service  pro- 
gram similar  in  concept  to  the  pilot 
Senior  Aides,  Oreen  Thxunb,  and  Foster 
Grandparents  programs.  Under  those 
programs,  older  persons  work  20  or  so 
hours  a  week  for  a  modest  wage. 

In  addition,  we  were  successful  in  win- 
ning approval  of  a  program  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  unpaid  volunteers  to 
participate,  too.  Even  those  who  serve 
without  pay,  however,  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  out-of-pocket  expenses,  such  as 
travel.  In  addition,  some  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  administrative  expenses 
After  much  congressional  discussion  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  program— 
RSVP — was  established  to  work  along 
the  lines  I  have  j  ust  Indicated. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  first 
grants  have  been  made  under  that  pro- 
gram and  that  $76,000  has  gone  to  Idaho 
Recently,  an  article  in  the  Idaho  State- 
man  described  the  plans  of  the  Idaho  Of- 
fice on  Aging  to  make  good  use  of  that 
grant.  Modest  though  the  sum  may  be 
I  feel  certain  that  it  will  touch  many 
lives,  Including  the  volunteer  partici- 
pants. We  have  much  evidence  that  the 
people  of  Idaho  will  respond  affirmatively 
when  thoy  see  sensible  opportunities  to 
help  others.  RSVP  is  providing  just  one 
more  way  for  them  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


RSVP.  about  »66,000  wlU  be  used  for  "out- 
of-pocket"  expenses  (meals  and  transporta- 
tlon  for  volunteers)  and  the  balance  for  ad- 
ministration and  eqiupment  costs,  he  said 

"We  expect  the  program  to  be  in  operation 
by  June  l,"  he  predicted. 

Under  the  federal  ACTION  program,  which 
has  incorporated  several  volunteer  pro- 
grams— Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  Poster  Grand- 
parents,  among  others— each  RSVP  u 
planned,  organized  and  operated  on  the  level 
he  said. 

5*kI?  J^«^eloped  under  the  auspices  of  an 
established  communlty-servlce  organization 
that  la  able  to  generate  local  financial  sun- 
port.  Only  one  RSVP  is  pennitted  in  a  com- 
munity service  area. 

"The  entire  volunteer  program  Is  designed 
to  use  the  knowledge,  skUl.  and  expertise  of 
the  retired  elderly,  matehing  local  needs  with 
their  Interests,  preferences  and  concerns" 
he  added.  ' 

Three  areas  In  Idaho  tentatively  have  been 
designated  for  the  opening  of  RSVP  Thev  are 
Treasure  Valley,  with  Boise  as  headquarters- 
Northern  Branch,  with  Lewlston  as  headquarl 
ters;  and  Southeastern  Branch,  with  Poca- 
tello  as  headquarters.  Overgaard  was  careful 
to  note  changes  may  be  made  as  the  program 
gets  underway.  f    t>    ^ 

A  local  RSVP  Advisory  Committee  for  each 
area  will  guide  the  early  development  of  the 
propam  and  provide  support  and  advice  on 
major  decisions,  Overgaard  said.  A  full-time 
program  director  wUl  be  appointed  in  each 

Overgaard  said  the  Idaho  program  wUl  aim 
to  attract  retired  men  and  women  over  60 
mto  community  volimteer  service.  They  wUl 
^*T/^f  ^*'"'**y  °'  organizations,  agencies 
and  institutions  which  wlU  be  designated 
volunteer  stations.  They  may  be  courte 
schools,  libraries,  day-care  centers,  hospitals' 
nursing  homes.  Boy  Scout  offices,  economic 
development  agencies  and  other  community- 
service  outlets.  ""iiy 

No  restrictions  based  on  education.  Income 
An*?f  *r?°^*  '^"^  *PP'y  *o  RSVP  volunteers. 
^iJjf.  ^  ^^^^  °'  ^  volunteer  is  that  one 
be  willing  to  share  the  benefits  of  a  lifetime 
of  living,  "which  Is  no  more  than  your  accu- 

^Ym^^  !fS*'"*®°'=«'  l^owledge.  Interest!.. 
ablUtlee.  skills,  understanding,  maturity  and 
dependability."  ' 

One  must  be  In  search  of  an  opportunity 
to  be  useful,  needed  and  appreciated  Vol- 
unteers must  have  the  capacity  to  cooperate 
and  accept  Instructions,  and  to  accept  a  com- 
mitment to  serve  on  a  regular  baals. 

As  is  customary,  seniors  volunteering  their 
services  to  RSVP,  will  receive  no  monetary 
compensation.  However,  they  may  request 
reimbursement  for  such  actual  expenses  as 
transportetion     and     a     meal,     Overgaard 

BtFcSSGd* 

Persona  Interested  in  enrolling  to  serve  in 
the  program  may  contact  the  Idaho  Office  on 
Aging,  Statehouse,  Boise.  Overgaard  sug- 
gested an  applicant  should  signify  the  kind 
of  service  he  U  Interested  In  rendering  and 
the  region  In  the  stete  he  can  serve  most 
conveniently. 
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Federal    Okkut    or    $76,000    Wnx    Stn>poBT 

VOLtJNTEEH  PSOORAM  BY  RrmiD  IDAHOAN 

(By  Carrie  Ewlng) 

Of  what  significance  to  Idaho  Is  a  •Te  000 
federal  grant  to  a  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program? 

FOUowlng  a  Tuesday  announcement  of  the 
grant,  WU  Overgaard.  deputy  director  of  the 
Idaho  Office  on  Aging,  explained  the  program 
and  told  how  It  will  be  initiated  in  Idaho 

r.^T^^'t^  "***  ^^  *«  designed  to  offer 
older  adults  a  recognized  role  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"We  want  to  provide  a  meaningful  life  In 
retirement    through    volunteer    service    for 

Id*  ^****  ''*^*  ***  ***^*  ***  "**■  ^^y'"  ^^ 
Of  the  $76,000  federal  funding  to  Initiate 


INTELLECTUAL  HYGIENE 


Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Mitorial  page  of  today's  Washington 
Post.  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, undertakes  a  necessary  chore  of 
intellectual  hygiene.  He  demolishes  the 
latest  economic  pronouncement  from 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  sometimes 
economist  and  author  of  the  book  splen- 
didly entitled  "Who  Needs  the  Demo- 
crats." 

Professor  Galbraith  lusts  after  wage 
^  price  controls.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Professor  Galbraith  favors  controls  on 
the  wages  of  Harvard  eooncnnists.  or  on 


the  price  of  his  books.  Dr.  McCracken 
explains  the  more  garish  Inadequacies 
of  Galbraith's  latest  nostrums. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  enjoy  Dr.  Mc- 
cracken's essay,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

CEA  Chakman's  CarnQUE — GALBRArrn  and 
Price-Wage  Controls 
(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 
In  his  recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  noted  Democratic 
economist  J.  K.  Galbraith  again  offered  the 
country  his  remedy  for  Its  economic  prob- 
lems. The  remedy  is  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, now  and  forever.  His  prescription  has 
the  merit  of  being  logical  within  the  limits 
of  hU  peculiar  view  of  the  economic  system. 
He  has  been  making  clear  for  at  least  the 
past  20  years  his  scorn  for  the  idea  that 
prices  serve  to  guide  the  economic  system 
into  producing  what  consumers  want.  Be- 
lieving that  prices  are  only  labels  stuck  on 
real  things  with  no  other  function  than  to 
extract  income  from  consumers,  Galbraith 
of  course  has  no  hesitation  about  "Interfer- 
ing" with  these  prices. 

nils  view  of  the  function  of  prices  and 
how  to  keep  them  from  being  "too  high" 
was  of  course  common  for  centuries  until 
people  began  to  study  the  question  with 
soma  theoretical  rigor  and  empirical  evi- 
dence. It  Is  still  common  among  uneducated 
people.  Galbraith's  view  Is  unusual  only  In 
being  held  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  and  In  being  described 
by  him  as  new. 

Having  no  use  for  what  others  call  the 
price  system.  Galbraith  does  not  fool  around 
making  bows  to  It.  Others  who  want  to  re- 
strain wages  and  prices  talk  about  volimtary 
and  temporary  "Income  policies."  These 
would,  aUegedly,  not  reaUy  keep  anyone  from 
doing  what  he  badly  wanted  to  do;  they  never 
diverge  far  from  what  a  competitive  market 
woiUd  produce;  and  they  would  be  over  before 
they  could  do  much  damage.  However.  Ga'- 
bralth  goes  at  once  to  the  logical  conclusion 
of  this  line  of  thought.  He  wants  an  Im- 
mediate, comprehensive,  mandatory  wage- 
price  freeze  to  be  followed  later  by  permanent 
price  and  wage  controls  on  the  largest  corpo- 
rations and  unions. 

Well,  why  not?  Havent  we  all,  and  not  least 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  had 
enough  of  the  endless  sea  of  troubles  that 
this  Inflation  is,  and  should  we  not  end  them 
at  a  stroke  with  the  clear,  sure  weapon  of  con- 
trols? The  temptation  is  great,  especially  if 
someone  else  will  administer  the  controls. 
But  the  temptation  must  be  desisted,  for 
several  cogent  reasons: 

1.  Despite  Galbraith's  dismissal  of  It,  the 
adjustment  of  prices  in  the  market  does  con- 
tribute to  the  efficiency  of  production  and 
Its  adaptation  to  the  desires  of  consumers. 
U.S.  experience  with  general  price  control  In 
wartime  and  with  limited  price  controls  In 
regulated  industries  shows  the  loss  of  con- 
sxmier  satisfaction  that  resiUts.  Observation 
of  the  pattern  of  production  In  other  coun- 
tries that  have  suppressed  the  price  system 
confirms  this  conclusion.  The  tendency  in 
the  European  socialist  countries  to  Increase 
reliance  on  market  prices  Is  evidence  for  It. 
2.  General  price  and  wage  control  would 
be  a  serious  threat  to  Individual  freedom.  It 
Is  amazing  that  the  press,  so  Jealous  of  Its 
own  freedom,  does  not  recognize  what  would 
be  the  Implications  of  having  the  Income  of 
literally  everyone  In  the  country  controlled 
by  a  government  agency.  In  World  War  II 
newspapers  were  exempted  from  price  control, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  Infringing  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Does  wage  control  vio- 
late the  constitutional  ban  on  Involuntary 
servitude? 

CXVin 239— Part  3 
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3.  The  common  Image  of  price-wage  con- 
trol U  entirely  wrong.  The  Image  is  that  a 
little  band  of  dedicated,  objective,  analytical 
men  in  Washington  would  keep  a  few  heads 
of  powerful  corporations  and  unions  from 
exploiting  "us."  The  fact  Is  that  It  Is  "us" 
who  would  be  and  would  have  to  be  con- 
trolled. And  the  control  would  not  be  man- 
aged by  Moses,  or  Buddha,  or  Galbraith  (at 
least  not  forever)  but  by  the  same  kind  of 
people  who  run  and  operate  all  the  other 
agencies  In  Washington.  That  Is  to  say  they 
would  be  political  and  bureaucratic. 

As  an  aid  to  realistic  thinking  about  the 
problem  of  price  control  I  list  In  the  accom- 
panying table  the  items  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  that  rose  most  In  the  last  year. 

4.  The  Idea  of  a  freeze  Is  Ulusory.  Wages 
and  prices  would  be  In  upward  motion  from 
the  first  day.  Millions  of  workers  are  cov- 
ered by  contracts  that  caU  for  wage  Increases 
still  to  come.  But  profit  margins  are  very  low. 
If  these  wage  Increases  already  contracted  for 
are  granted,  price  will  have  to  rise.  But  then 
other  wages  wUl  have  to  rise,  as  a  result  of 
escalator  clauses  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  the 
whole  process  may  be  Infiatlonary  because 
the  standards  for  prices  and  wages  that  must 
be  established  In  order  to  assure  cooperation 
and  "equity"  may  raise  rather  than  lower  in- 
flationary expectations. 

5.  Wage-price  controls  threaten  to  speed  up 
Inflation  from  the  demand  side  also.  These 
controls,  or  less  rigorous  forms  of  Incomes 
policy,  are  now  commonly  proposed  as  part  of 
a  package.  One  half  of  the  package  Is  re- 
straint on  prices  and  wages  and  the  other  half 
Is  pumping  the  economy  quickly  up  to  fiUl 
employment  by  U\x  cuts  or  expenditure  In- 
creases or  both.  The  expansionist  part  of  the 
package  is  easy  and  popular;  the  restraint 
part  wUl  be  neither.  Only  a  little  common 
sense  Is  required  to  forecast  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  restraint  part  and  the  ex- 
pansion part  of  the  package.  After  all.  the 
Johnson  administration  had  Its  two-part 
package  also — guldeposts  for  restraint,  and 
fiscal  policy  for  expansion.  The  expansion  ran 
away  with  the  restraint. 

Because  he  is  so  logical,  the  difference  be- 
tween Professor  Galbraith  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration on  this  matter  Is  clear. 

Believing  that  the  price  system  contributes 
nothing  to  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people  he  Is  prepared  to  suppress  It.  Believ- 
ing that  the  price  system  has  a  major  part  In 
the  high  standard  of  living  and  economic 
satisfaction  of  the  American  people,  we  are 
determined  to  strengthen  it. 

Being  a  novelist  and  wit.  Galbraith  can  dis- 
miss the  problems  of  carrying  out  the  policy 
he  proposes.  Being  government  officials  we 
cannot. 


Washing  machine  repairs 12.  a 

Repainting  living  room 12. 1 

Taxlcab   fares •[  xi]^ 

Cracker  meal V.'Si  \\.  8 

Airplane  fare,  chiefly  coach 11  10.  8 

Railroad  fare,  coach 10  6 

Fruit  cocktaU "I  10.6 

Newspapers   ]^^^  jq  j 

Replacing  sinks V.V.W.  10.0 


EARTHQUAKE  THREAT 


Being  a  Democratic  partisan,  he  can  pro- 
claim that  we  are  now  in  an  economic  crisis. 
Being  the  successors  to  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, we  feel  relief  ut  having  averted 
the  crisis  to  which  the  policies  of  our  prede- 
cessors were  tending. 

Biggest  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  June  1970  to  June  1971 

Item:  Percentage  increase 

Carrots   40.5 

Green   Peppers 30.4 

Postal  Charges 25!  3 

Cucumb^ci 22  5 

Lettuerrl 19.  e 

Dried    Beans 16. 6 

Canned   sardines 15.8 

Fish,  fresh  or  frozen 14.2 

Reshlngling    roofs 13I  9 

Canned  tuna  fish 13.5 

Residential  water  and 

sewage  charges 13.4 

Seml-prlvate  hospital  room 13.2 

Oranges ^ 13.2 

Bus  fares.  Intercity 13.0 

Watermelon 13' q 

Auto  Insurance  rates 12.6 

Private  hospital  room 12!  4 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  last  Wednesday,  an  earthquake 
registering  6.6  on  the  Richter  scale  struck 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  California. 
Sixty-four  lives  were  lost,  many  more 
persons  were  injured,  and  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion  worth  of  property 
damage  occurred. 

One  year  later,  too  little  has  been  done 
to  prepare  for  the  next  major  earth- 
quake. Scientists  say  California  wUl  expe- 
rience an  earthquake  that  will  register 
more  than  8  on  the  Richter  scale  within 
the  next  generation. 

Building  codes  have  not  been  ade- 
quately strengthened  to  require  new 
structures  be  more  earthquake  resistant. 
Particularly  vulnerable  older  buildings 
too  often  have  not  been  reinforced  to 
withstand  the  coming  earthquake.  Basic 
seismological  research  has  been  limited. 
These  are  problems  both  Federal  and 
State  governments  should  be  concerned 
about.  KGO  radio,  an  American  Broad- 
casting Companies,  Inc.  station  located 
in  San  Francisco,  broadcast  an  excellent 
series  of  editorials  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers of  the  coming  earthquake  tind  the 
responsibilities  of  both  citizens  and  the 
government.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Call  to  Yoim  Attention — I 
Preparations   against    an    expected    major 
earthquake  in  California  are  Inadequate,  slow 
and  Indecisive.  With  few  exceptions,  public 
apathy  regarding  this  danger  is  general. 

Adults,  If  they  choose,  can  continue  to 
play  games  with  theU-  own  lives.  But  W3  can 
neither  comprehend  nor  condone  citizens  of 
voting  age  permitting  their  chUdren  to  be  so 
endangered. 

Over  a  third  of  a  mUllon  California  chll- 
drsn  stUl  attend  dally  classes  in  18-hunared 
school  buildings  any  of  which  could  become 
death  traps.  They  do  so  despite  enactment  of 
a  law  foiu-  years  ago  to  compel  school  boards 
throughout  the  State  to  conform  with  a 
statute  requiring  quakesafe  schools. 

Seventy-two  bond  elections  held  to  Im- 
plement that  law  have  failed  In  California 
In  three  years  for  want  of  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. Only  51  passed. 

Now  the  State's  four  major  cities  confront 
such  elections.  The  first  is  on  Tuesday  in 
Oakland,  a  52-mllllon  dollar  measure  to  re- 
store or  replace  39  schools  housing  25-thcu- 
sand  pupils.  Then  Los  Angeles.  ne.xt  week, 
for  200-mllllon;  San  Diego,  June  8th,  150- 
mllllon  and  San  Francisco,  in  November.  56- 
mllllon. 

Sixty  months  ago,  before  the  Field  Act 
was  page  one  news,  KGO  Radio  called  for  Ite 
enforcement  and  helped  obtain  the  1967  law 
to  accomplish  that. 

The  Interval  since  then  has  Increased  the 
danger.  So  that  today  It  Is  stUl  mors  crucial 
to  restate  the  plea:  Common  prudence  dic- 
tates a  "Yes"  vote  for  all  such  measures  to 
take  children  out  from  beneath  roofs  that 
can  collapse  In  an  earthquake. 
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ScrENCE  Sounds  a  Warning — II 


Representatives  of  18  nations,  under  U.S. 
and  NATO  sponsorship,  are  now  gathering  In 
San  Francisco  for  a  week-long  conference  on 
earthquake  hazards.  These  scientists  from 
around  the  world  consider  the  current  dan- 
gers of  major  quakes  Important  enough  to 
warrant  Immediate  doss  study  and  exchange 
of  Information. 

Yet  the  host  State  In  which  they  meet  is 
itself  largely  apathetic  about  those  dangers 
and  is  delinquent  in  preparing  against  them. 

California  is  sitting  on  what  may  be  the 
biggest  natural  time  bomb  in  the  world,  and 
the  fuse  Is  burning  down  fast.  Experts  agree 
a  massive  California  earthquake  is  Inevitable. 

Up  to  now  the  time  factor  for  this  Invisible 
threat  has  been  vague — "somewhere  In  the 
next  century."  KGO  Radio  can  now  reveal 
that  a  long-awaited  technical  breakthrough 
may  advance  that  timetable  estimate  radi- 
cally. 

We  disclose  this  not  to  be  alarmists  but 
because  public  interest  requires  all  .such  data. 
Renner  B.  Hoffman,  long-time  numljer  one 
seismologist  for  the  state  of  California,  has 
Just  developed  a  formula  which  he  says  can 
dettrminc  ths  probability  of  major  earth- 
quakes. 

He  tells  us  his  study,  based  on  collected 
data,  shows  there  Is  a  70  percent  likelihood 
that  California  will  suffer  an  earthquake  of 
greater  than  8  magnitude  on  the  Rlchter 
S^ale  in  the  next  ten  years.  And  that  the 
chance  Is  as  high  as  48  percent  that  San 
Prancls:;o's  Bay  Area  will  undergo  a  quake  in 
the  next  eight  years  of  8.4  or  greater.  The 
1906  disaster  was  8.3. 

We  hope  this  new  expert  reckoning  nxay 
help  to  awaken  California  from  its  lethargy. 

The   Cmr   That  ^nows   How — To   Die — III 

The  earthquake<pf  potentially  catastrophic 
force  which  scientists  generally  agree  Is  com- 
ing in  California  may  be  closer  at  hand  than 
has  previously  been  estimated. 

KGO  Radio  has  pointed  editorially  to  a  new 
scientific  theory  which  indicates  this  con- 
clusion. We  believe  such  reports,  whatever 
their  ultimate  degree  of  validity,  underline 
the  need  for  quicker,  more  concerned  action 
by  state,  county  and  city  governments  to 
protect  pi'blic  safety. 

In  many  cases  officials  continue  to  play 
what  may  be  history's  most  dangerous  game 
of  roulette  with  nature. 

San  Francisco  is  an  example.  It  is  known 
that  this  city  sits  astride  one  of  the  earth's 
most  active  seismic  zones.  Right  now  it  is 
the  meeting  site  for  an  International  confer- 
ence of  concerned  earthquake  scientists  from 
18  nations.  Yet  a  city  ordinance  which  could 
materially  reduce  possible  widespread  death 
and  injury,  and  which  was  passed  more  than 
two  years  ago,  remains  completely  unen- 
forced. 

The  law  requires  inspection — and  then 
either  repair  or  removal — of  parapets  and 
other  overhangs  on  buildings  which  might 
dislodge  and  fall  in  a  strong  tremor.  It  would 
cost  60-thousand  dollars  a  year  to  hire  nec- 
essary liispectors.  The  Supervisors  unani- 
mously asked  for  such  funding.  But  it  was 
stricken  entirely  from  the  current  budget. 
Thus  the  hazard  remains  unmodified. 

State  government  Itself  has  been  remiss 
In  meeting  some  actual  quake-related  needs. 
We  will  detail  that  in  our  next  editorial. 

How  To  Become  a  Late  Great  State — IV 
The  only  agency  of  California  state  govern- 
ment whose  primary  responsibility  was  esu-th- 
quake  research  was  abolished  at  the  end  of 
1970.  It  was  the  earthquake  engineering  of- 
fice of  the  California  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  which  superintends  the  mammoth 
California  Water  Project,  a  three-blUlon  dol- 
lar public  Investment. 

The  abolished  bureau  had  made  impor- 
tant strides  in  formulating  earthquake  safe- 


ty building  codes,  dam  construction,  and 
developing  new  knowledge  of  how  struc- 
tural materials  behave  under  quake  stress. 

Its  scheduled  but  curtailed  ten-year  pro- 
gram would  have  cost  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  Water  Project's  outlay.  But  It  was 
killed.  It«  30  full-time  and  five-time  mem- 
ber staff  was  slashed  first  to  11  permanent 
and  five  part-time,  then  to  four  permanent 
and  three  part-time.  / 

Even  aftsr  the  February  San  Fernando 
quake,  the  staff  was  finally  cut  to  Just  foiw 
workers  statewide.  This  is  not  enough  to 
maintain  even  the  quake-monitoring  instru- 
ments that  might  save  major  dams  from  de- 
struction. 

Experts  say  a  bare  bones  minimum  budget 
for  state  quake  research  is  two-million  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  present  budget  is  about  100- 
thousand. 

That  is  an  example  of  what  Sacramento 
thinks  of  earthquake  hazards.  We  will  in- 
quire further  into  the  statewide  problem 
in  our  next  editorial. 


Stronger  Codes  Against  Sthoncks 
Quakes — V 

There  is  urgent  need  throughout  Califor- 
nia for  stricter  construction  codes  to  insure 
earthquake  resistant  buildings.  Many  pres- 
ent codes  are  inadequate  to  prevent  substan- 
tial loss  of  life  from  structural  collapse. 
Codes  for  dams  and  highways  are  virtually 
non-existent. 

Strain  levels  on  the  San  Andreas  Fault  in 
the  Bay  Area  are  now  estimated  to  exceed  8.1 
potential  magnitude  on  the  Rlchter  Scale, 
and  8.4  in  Southern  California,  greater  than 
the  1906  quake. 

Experts  say  release  of  such  energies  In  a 
quake  could  cause  up  to  30-bllllon  dollars 
damage  and  100-thousand  deaths. 

Seismologists  warn  that  most  present  codes 
provide  for  only  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth 
of  the  potential  force  which  could  vibrate 
tall  buildings.  Yet  the  State  is  without  a 
master  agency  to  correct  such  shortcomings. 

Quake  problems  are  the  secondary  duty  of 
several  state  agencies,  but  the  primary  Job 
of  none.  We  need  a  strong,  expertly  staffed 
California  earthquake  office.  It  could  point 
the  Legislature  toward  needed  code  reforms, 
collate  the  wealth  of  new  earth  research  data 
and  work  with  federal  teams  monitoring 
California  Faults. 

A  bill  to  create  such  an  agency,  by  Senator 
Tom  Carrell,  is  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Organization.  It  Is 
SB  530.  If  you  think  this  is  a  wise  way  for 
one  of  the  globe's  most  earthquake  prone 
areas  to  spend  money,  please  tell  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Ralph  Dills,  State  Capitol, 
Sacramento. 

The  Sins  of  the  Fathers — VI 

It's  hard  to  believe  in  the  light  of  hazards 
which  this  editorial  series  has  cited,  but  the 
present  law  fails  to  impose  any  penalty  on 
school  districts  which  faU  to  take  required 
steps  toward  rendering  their  classrooms  safe 
in  an  earthquake. 

The  Legislature  should  remedy  that.  In 
case  of  disaster,  it  is  the  children,  not  the 
officials,  who  suffer. 

Up  to  20  percent  of  the  districts  containing 
18-hundred  hazardous  buildings  have  not 
even  obtained  up-to-date  engineering  anal- 
yses of  how  unsafe  those  buildings  are. 
Twenty-three  percent  haven't  even  adopted 
a  plan  to  make  repairs  possible,  as  the  law 
decrees.  Thirty-three  percent  have  never  held 
an  election  to  raise  funds.  And  where  elec- 
tions are  held,  they  continue  to  fall. 
"  Since  this  series  began  voters  turned  down 
bonds  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  175-thousand 
pupils  in  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles.  The  L.A. 
measure  lost  by  a  mere  11 -hundred  votes  out 
of  a  half-million. 

Meantime  school  building  costs  rise  by  12- 
percent  a  year. 


KGO  hopes  for  three  reforms: 

Voters  must  at  last  separate  their  ani- 
mosity against  bond  elections  from  the  Im- 
perative need  for  safe  schools.  The  Supreme 
Court  can  end  the  costly  two-thirds  major- 
ity bond  election  rule.  And  state  government 
can  put  teeth  in  the  1967  law  compelling 
school  board  compliance. 

It  can  do  so  by  notice  that  state  funds 
win  be  cut  off  to  offending  districts,  or  it  can 
file  civil,  criminal  or  class  action  suits 
against  school  boards  which  refuse  to  face 
reality. 

How  We  Measure  Up — VII 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  San  Francisco's 
skyscrapers  will  survive  the  next  major 
earl^hquake. 

No  dependable  assurance  can  be  drawn 
from  the  survival  of  tall  buildings  In  Loa 
Angeles  In  the  recent  San  Fernando  shock. 
They  were  too  far  from  the  epicenter  and  ths 
quake  was  not  great  enough  to  furnish  defini- 
tive answers. 

Engineers  hope,  and  believe,  most  of  our 
newer  downtown  prestige  high-rises  will  per- 
form well.  But  they  are  worried  about  hun- 
dreds of  older  small  and  medium  office  and 
apartment  buildings,  scattered  throughout 
the  city. 

Some  experts  fear  more  than  half  of  them 
could  collapse  in  a  major  disaster.  Many  rest 
on  potentially  dangerous  soft  alluvial  soil  or 
unconsolidated  fill.  The  recent  18-nation 
earthquake  conference  in  San  Francisco  rec- 
ommended all  such  buildings  be  phased  out 
as  soon  as  the  economy  permits. 

The  cost  would  be  astronomical.  It  will  cost 
lOO-mllllon  dollars  just  to  remove  parapets 
from  the  city's  buildings.  We  have  not  begun 
that  Job.  Los  Angeles  has  been  at  It  15-years 
and  is  two-thirds  through  a  65-mlllion  dol- 
lar project  on  20-thousand  buildings. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  numerous  condemned 
schools  closed  In  the  Bay  Area.  Such  hard 
facts  show  that  the  huge  costs  of  true  quake 
hazard  reduction  may  force  an  already  over- 
taxed public  to  continue  to  live  dangerously 
for  an  indeterminate  time — unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  promptly  takes  on  a  greater 
role  in  this  crucial  area. 

KGO  win  exolore  that  aspect  of  the  story 
in  our  next  editorial. 

It's  Time  To  Cry  "Uncle" — Vm 

The  Federal  Government  sajw  the  nation 
should  adopt  a  "realistic  but  not  hysterical 
sense  of  urgency"  concerning  earthquake 
dangers.  Yet  the  federal  machinery  mov^s  at 
snail's  pace  to  reduce  those  dangers. 

Washington  must,  in  KGO's  view,  move 
quickly  to  provide  large  portions  of  the  tre- 
mendous costs  required  to  make  vulnerable 
metropolitan  areas  In  known  seismic  zones 
more  safe. 

Federal  authority  should  set  and  enforce 
uniform  standards  of  quake-resistant  design 
and  construction  of  public  buildings  and  on 
private  ones  built  with  federal  aid. 

It  should  help  urban  centers  survey  exist- 
ing buildings  and  Identify  hazards,  then  initi- 
ate long-term  programs  to  abate  them. 

It  should  vastly  expand  strong-motion 
quake  research  and  Instrument  monitoring — 
from  the  present  300-thousand  dollars  to  at 
least  2-mlllion  annually. 

It  should  sponsor  tax  reforms  to  provide 
deduction  incentives  for  good  buildings  and 
penalties  for  minimum  code  ones.  Property 
owners  now  hesitate  to  improve  buildings  for 
fear  of  Increased  assessments. 

Cities  withhold  tough  zoning  and  building 
policies  to  avert  losing  tax-base  Industry. 

It's  hard  to  sustain  public  concern  about 
major  earthquakes  because  they're  so  infre- 
quent. As  memory  of  big  ones  recedes,  the 
average  citizen's  worry  subsides. 

Washington  should  back  broad-scale  pub- 
lic education,  as  KGO  Is  trying  to  do  region- 
ally, to  confirm  that  earthquakes  pose  contln- 
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uous  wholesale  dangers  of  the  first  magnl 
tude,  particularly  in  California. 


Tou  Mat  Ask — IX 

Why  has  KOO  Invested  so  much  time  in 
editorials  about  earthquake  dangers?  The 
President's  National  Task  Force  on  earth- 
quake hazard  reduction  provides  an  answer 
that  explains  our  reasons. 

It  Is  human  nature,  says  this  expert  panel, 
to  minimize  or  Ignore  possible  calamities  we 
don't  like  to  think  about.  That  helps  pre- 
serve our  peace  of  mind  between  crises. 

But  this  also  discourages  preparedness 
against  disaster  and  invites  future  needless 
toll  in  lives  and  property. 

Sensible  safeguards,  wisely  arrived  at,  can 
yield  high  rewards  for  millions  of  citizens. 

The  motive  behind  these  broadcasts  Is  to 
stimulate  public  and  official  Interest  in  what 
safeguards  are  attainable,  and  then  to  com- 
bat apathy  and  Inaction  so  they  may,  in  fact, 
be  achieved. 

Some  will  accuse  us  of  fanning  the  flames 
of  fear.  We  accept  this  If  the  end  result  Is  a 
safer  California.  The  Intent  Is  to  awaken 
not  frighten.  So  any  one  who  considers  the 
intent  to  be  scare  tactics  can  crawl  under 
a  table  In  the  next  earthquake. 

A  long  and  careful  survey  of  conditions  on 
the  city,  state  and  federal  levels  made  this 
editorial  series,  In  our  view,  imperative.  Their 
content  is  the  result  of  expert  scientific  opin- 
ion and  advice,  the  beet  we  could  obtain. 
Based  upon  that  we  will  conclude  this  series 
with  a  set  of  specific  recommendations. 

The  Sttmuing  Up — X 

Making  California  as  relatively  safe  against 
future  earthquakes  as  science  and  public 
dedication  can  insure  will  demand  monu- 
mental costs  of  an  already  over-taxed  people. 

Thus  the  Federal  Oovernmant,  as  we  have 
earlier  detailed,  must  divert  major  funds  to 
this  primary  need. 

But  the  state  and  cities  must  help  them- 
selves. 

KOO  urges  these  steps  by  the  state — more 
action  from  the  largely  sUent  California 
Joint  Committee  on  Seismic  Safety.  Faster 
revtsion  of  the  ten-year-old  basic  buUding 
code.  An  expanded  telemetered  seismograph 
network  to  link  more  fault-monitoring  sta- 
tions throughout  the  state.  Intensified  re- 
search on  tall  buildings,  freeways,  overpasses 
and  dams,  by  a  central  state  agency. 

Enactment  of  the  Dent  BUI,  A3.  76,  for  a 
aoo-mllllon  dollar  June,  1972  state  bond 
measure  to  help  bring  all  schools  into  com- 
pliance With  quake  safety  laws.  That  total 
Job  will  cost  one-and-a-quarter  bUllon  dol- 
lars, and  every  school  bond  defeat  adds  12 
percent  a  year  to  that. 

San  Francisco,  in  double  Jeopardy  between 
two  major  earth  faults,  should  start  enforc- 
ing its  strict  quake  code,  especially  on  me- 
dium-size buUdings.  Budget  cuts  now  pro- 
hibit this. 

We  should,  by  ortlerly  plan,  phase  out 
dangerous  pre-1930  brick  buUdings  and  re- 
move all  parapets  wherever  they  hang 

Other  Bay  cities  should  ban  buUding  on 
dangerous   land   and  stop   erecting   schools 

":SSr  **  "  "^  **°'^"  ^*  *^~ 

FinaUy  our  219  haauxlous  schools  must 
meet  safety  standards  or  be  closed. 

Nothing  less  than  these  Joint  measures  wiU 
suffice  in  a  coastal  society  that  wants  to  sur- 
vive, develop  and  prosper. 


THE     TRIAL     OP     MARY     LINCOLN 

T.,^^  ^^THIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  February  8.  Senator  Edward  W 
r^«^  of  Massachusetts;  Senator 
Sr^  "  ^-  Jf™*^'  °'  T^^ois,  Senator 
^^^^  Y-  ^°^^'  °^  I^entucky.  Senator 
ADLAi  E.  Stkvknson  HI.  Of  Ullnols,  and 
CXVin ^240— Part  3 


Senator  William  Brock,  of  Tennessee 
and  I  were  hosts  at  a  reception  during 
which  we  were  privileged  to  provide  a 
preview  of  the  National  Educational 
Television  production  "The  Trial  of  Mary 
Lincoln,"  an  experience  that  the  whole 
country  may  share  at  8  o'clock  this  even- 
ing. 

ITie  reception  provided  my  colleagues 
and  me  with  an  opportunity  to  recognize 
Dr.  Peter  Herman  Adler,  the  executive 
producer  and  conductor  of  "The  Trial 
of  Mary  Lincoln."  Dr.  Adler  Is  also  the 
music  and  artistic  director  of  the  opera 
department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Television  in  New  York  City. 

In  introducing  Dr.  Adler,  I  noted  that 
public  television  was  undergoing  a  period 
of  some  discussion  in  respect  to  some  of 
its  programing  and  policies,  but  that  In 
my  judgment  there  was  widespread  sup- 
port in  the  country  and  the  Congress  for 
the  cultural  programing  of  public  tele- 
vision. 

Tonight  "The  Trial  of  Mary  Lincbln" 
will  be  broadcast  on  public  television 
nationwide.  I  urge  Senators,  particularly 
those  who  were  unable  to  be  at  the  pre- 
view, to  take  the  opportunity  to  view 
this  production.  I  believe  that  you  will 
be  made  aware  of  the  unique  position 
that  television  occupies  in  modem  Amer- 
ican lives  and,  more  importantly,  the 
uniquely  successful  communication  me- 
dia television  provides  us.  The  produc- 
Uon  communicates  in  a  most  vivid  way 
an  Important  episode  In  American 
history. 

Incidentally,  to  those  of  us  in  public 
life.  It  communicates  not  only  the  great 
opportunity  for  service,  but  also  the  pen- 
alty it  exacts  many  times  from  our 
families  and  friends. 

This  original  production,  offered  to- 
night and  hereafter  to  mllUons  of  Amer- 
icans, not  only  communicates  fine  act- 
ing, great  voices,  exceptional  theater,  but 
also  provides  a  cultural  and  educatlonaj 
opportunity  to  young  and  old  alike  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  wIU  agree  that  this  is 
among  the  legitimate  purposes  of  public 
television. 

Some  Senators  may  recaU  that  I  have 
been  attempting  to  bring  the  American 
bicentennial  to  life  with  a  thoughtful 
program  that  wUl  command  national 
support  and  participation.  I  was  some- 
what critical  of  the  operation  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Commission  could  weU  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  public  television  as  one 
Of  the  Instruments  for  commemorating 
toe  bicentennial  of  the  founding  of  this 

For  instance.  It  could  plan  now  to  com- 
mission an  original  American  opera  cele- 
brating the  bicentennial.  A  great 'work 
of  art  could  be  created  which  would  Uve 
for  centuries  to  come.  I  merely  suggest 
this  as  a  creative  way  to  use  public  tele- 
vision, enhance  Its  recognition  and  un- 
derstanding of  its  cultural  function  and 
at  the  same  time,  provide  an  appropriate 
means  of  Celebrating  the  American  bi- 
centennial. 

"The  Trial  of  Mary  Lincohi"  proved  to 
™»^^f^'  ^  believe,  my  coUeagues  the 
vaUdlty  of  this  approach.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  It  be  considered  both  by 
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public  television  and  by  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Life  magazine  on  February  ii  pub- 
lished a  review,  by  Cyclops,  of  "The  Trial 
of  Mary  LIncohi."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord 
as  follows: 

A  Lincoln  TitAOKDT  m  Cook  Countt— 
The  Tbiai.  of  Mart  Lincoln 
If  you  go  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
you  wm  not  learn  much  about  Mary  Todd 
Lhicoln.  Tou  WUl  be  told  that  she  was  beau- 
tiful,  high-spirited,  well-educated  and  "much 
higher  m  social  origin"  than  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  she  married  in  November  1842;  that 
she  was,  subsequently,  self-wUled  and  rather 
tyrannical  and  that,  perhaps,  "her  narrow 
vision  and  her  dogmatic  firmness"  may  have 
been  the  saving  of  her  husband,  who  was  In- 
cuned  to  selzxires  of  melancholy  and  indecl- 
slveness.  You  wUl  not  be  told  that  memberm 
Of  Mary  Todd's  famUy  fought  for  the  South 
during  the  ClvU  War.  Nor  that  she  lost  three 
chUdren  before  their  maturity.  Nor  that  a 
fourth  chUd.  Robert,  brought  suit  in  1875  to 
have  her  declared  insane,  and  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

At  a  time  when  history  U  almost  immedi- 
ately converted  Into  theater— we  have  had 
on  Broadway  recently  the  Pope,  the  Ber- 
rlgans.  ChurchUl  and  Patrice  Lumumba— It 

^^^''l®^***'''®  ^^^^  *^e  materials  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln's  life  would  be  turned  Uito 
some  sort  of  play.  What  was  not  inevitable 

^U!  ^*  ^^7  "^°"^**  ^  *"™«>  l°to  ail  opera. 
T^  I^^  '^'"T  ^<'««>"»  is  the  first  work 
the  NET  Opera  Theater  has  actuaUy  gone 
out  and  commissioned.  It  U  a  happy  prec- 
edent, even  happier  because  they  didn't  go 
to  someone  famous  for  the  music;  they  went 
to  26-year-old  Thomas  Pasatlerl.  (Before 
young  poets  and  playwrights  complain  too 
much  about  their  problems  of  being  pub- 
llrfied  or  produced,  they  should  consider  the 
lot  of  a  young  opera  composer,  who  needs  a 
theater  an  orchestra  and  a  cast  that  can 
sing  and  act  before  his  work  officially  exists  ) 
iiht^*  Howard  BaUey  contributed  the 
libretto,  an  impressionistic  affair  consisting 

defends  herself  at  the  Insanity  hearings  in 
the  Cook  County  Courthouse-^Cook  County 

^i^^l  ^^  *  """^  «°°^  place  for  histoiV 
and  theater  to  get  together  for  a  trial;  Julius 
Hoffman  might  as  well  have  been  the  judge 
Thus  we  see  Mary  in  1841,  when  Abe  broke 
off  «ielr  engagement;  Mary  In  1880  at  a  party 
celebrating  Abe's  election  to  the  presldincV 
where  she   opposes   the   choice   of  WUllam 

«!r'ti?^f  ^"**^  °^  "**»«:  Mary  during 
the  ClvU  War,  at  the  deathbed  of  a  s^ 
refusing  to  join  in  a  Confederate  plot,  ylsl^: 
ing  wounded  Union  soldiers,  dressing  uo 
extravagantly  because  "power  must  lo^  the 

and,  finally,  Mary  being  declared  Insane  Who 
had  a  better  right  to  insanity? 

little  lUce  Moby  Dick  avoiding  Ahab  through- 
out the  novel  but  which  simplifies  dramJtlc 
matters  Miss  BaUey  is  not  dldactlc-the  only 
point  She  seems  to  be  trying  to  prove  Is  that 
marriage  was,  at  the  time,  Mary's  only  option, 
and  that  marriage  to  the  President  lea!ds  an 
ambitious  woman  to  meddle  In  affairs  of 
state,  to  be  Isolated  for  it.  and  ultimately  to 
live  a  distorted  life,  the  fretted  edges  of  th^ 
public  self  and  the  private  self  rubbl^  the 
psyche  ragged.  This  decent  reticence  ^  the 
part  of  the  librettist  lends  strength  to  the 
production.   Words   don't   war   ^th   music? 

S:^*.  l^^  "°'*  *™  Indistinguishable 
Pasatlerl's  operatic  habit  is  Menottl's  vei^ 
much  lUce  The  Cotwul-that  is.  more  theatS 
S^-^.®?*?'  ^">o"*  arias  dropped  like  jeUy 
beans  into  a  pancake  of  ploteach  paii 
crafted  to  buUd  a  whole  of  shattering  Impact. 
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You  cant  hum  a  few  bars  from  The  Trial 
of  Mary  Lincoln;  you  can  be  devastated  by 
an  hour  that  tightens  Its  grip  on  the  aware- 
ness until  the  spring  snaps  and  the  key  falls 
away  into  darkness. 

Toward  this  end,  mezzo-soprano  EHaine 
Bonazzl  is  superb  as  Mary,  her  face  a  window 
on  bad  weather  In  the  soul,  her  voice  an 
amazing  animal,  leaping,  burrowing,  attack- 
ing and  retreating.  At  the  screening  I  went 
to,  to  everyone's  embarrassment,  the  sound 
was  afflicted  with  a  buzz  and  the  Image  was 
less  than  precise,  owing  to  a  faulty  tape 
copy — certainly  not  what  you  will  see  on 
Feb.  14 — but  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
quality  of  Miss  Bonazzl,  nor  about  the 
splendid  success  of  the  Pasatieri-Balley  col- 
laboration. I  would  watch  It  again  through 
a  glass  brick,  with  trip-hammers  sounding 
behind  me,  and  still  be  mesmerized. 


the    United  \  States.    It    Is    coproduced    by 
WOBH.  Boston  and  KCET,  Los  Angeles  for 
the  213  stations  of  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service. 
State  breakdown  of  mall  response: 


SEVENTY-THREE  PERCENT  FAVOR 
APPROVAL  OP  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  additional 
evidence  that  the  American  public  over- 
whelmingly favors  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  has  recently  come  to  light. 
Following  a  debate  on  the  amendment  on 
the  Advocates,  a  decisive  majority  of 
viewers — 73.3  percent — responded  aflSr- 
matively  to  the  question,  "Should  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  Be  Adopted?" 

The  Advocates  is  a  television  program, 
coproduced  by  WGBH  in  Boston,  and 
KCET  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  213  stations 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  on 
which  important  issues  of  the  day  are 
debated.  Both  sides  of  the  issue  are  fully 
and  vigorously  represented.  After  hear- 
ing all  the  arguments,  the  viewers  are 
able  to  record  their  opinions.  TTie  results, 
then,  are  very  significant,  for  those  who 
respond  have  focused  carefully  on  the 
issue  at  hand. 

After  the  debate  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  a  total  of  3,305  votes  were 
received  from  all  portions  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  total,  2,422  voted  to  sup- 
port the  equal  rights  amendment,  while 
only  878  registered  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  already  overwhelmingly  shown 
its  support  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senate  should  do  the  same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pub- 
lication entitled  "The  Nation  Responds 
to  the  Advocates"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 
Th«  Nation  Responds  to  thi  Advocates 

Should  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Be 
Adopted? 

Pinal  Tally  of  Votes:  Total:  3306;  Pro: 
2.422;  Con:  878;  Other:  5. 

ADVOCATES    VIEWERS    VOTE    DECISIVELT    IN   FAVOR 
or   WOMEN'S    RIGHTS   AMENDMENT 

Following  a  recent  debate  on  the  advo- 
cates, a  decisive  majority  of  viewers  re- 
sponded in  favor  of  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  legal  classiflcations  of  any  kind  on 
the  basis  of  sex. 

A  total  of  3,305  votes  were  received,  2,423 
(73.3%)  of  which  were  in  support  of  the 
proposal  "Should  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment Be  Adopted?"  787  registered  opposition 
and  only  five  people  put  forward  other 
opinions. 

The  advocates,  which  debates  public  Issues, 
provides  the  largest  public  opinion  poll  In 
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Unknown 

67 

33 

0 

Foreign 

1 

1 
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DEDICATION  OP  FREDERICK  DOUG- 
LASS HOME  IN  ANACOSTIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  dedication 
ceremony  at  11  ajn.  today  marked  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  effort  to 
restore  the  Frederick  Douglsiss  home  in 
Anacostia  and  to  establish  it  as  part  of 
the  national  park  system. 

High  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  com- 
munity of  Anacostia  stands  the  Victorian 
home  purchased  by  Frederick  Douglass 
on  September  1,  1877.  "Cedar  Hill,"  the 
name  given  to  the  home,  was  built  by  one 
of  the  developers  of  the  community,  John 
Van  Hook.  This  substantial  house  w£is  a 
symbol  of  Douglass'  achievements.  In  the 
fine  rooms  of  Cedar  Hill  he  kept  the  me- 
mentoes of  an  active  and  satisfying 
life — the  bill  of  sale  which  released  him 
from  slavery,  pictures  of  his  coworkers 
in  the  cause  of  abolition  and  civil  rights, 
an  order  signed  by  Lincoln,  and  a  gtft 
of  silver  from  Queen  Victoria.  Here  he 
lived;  and  was  visited  frequently  by 
friends,  children,  and  grandchildren. 
Douglass  died  in  his  home  on  February 
20,  1895. 

The  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women's  Clubs  wisely  and  generously 
preserved  his  home  in  Southeast  Wash- 
ington so  that  each  new  generation  would 
be  reminded  of  this  man  and  of  those 
events  in  our  history  which  permitted 


Frederick  Douglass,  bom  a  slave,  to  rise 
to  high  service  in  his  National  Govern- 
ment, and  become  a  world  figure  in  the 
endless  struggle  for  human  rights. 

Frederick  Douglass  died  in  1895  and 
was  mourned  throughout  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  adjourned  for  the  day  as  a 
mark  of  respect.  The  Legislatures  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  noted  in  resolutions  the  passing  of 
this  great  American. 
The  London  Daily  News  editorialized: 
Prom  first  to  last,  his  was  a  noble  life.  His 
own  people  have  lost  a  father  and  a  friend, 
and  all  good  men  have  lost  a  comrade  in  the 
fight  for  the  legal  emancipation  of  one  race 
and  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  other. 

In  1962,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Rosa 
Gragg  of  Detroit,  then  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Colored  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Representative  Charles  Diggs 
and  I  sponsored  legislation,  which  be- 
came Public  Law  87-633,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Frederick 
Douglass  home  in  Anacostia  as  a  part 
of  the  park  system  In  the  National  Cap- 
ital. 

It  was  intended  that  the  house  would 
be  restored  and  refurbished,  tmd  devel- 
oped as  a  "historic  house  museum" 
with  proper  safeguards  to  protect  the 
historic  furnishings  and  library.  At  the 
time  it  was  hoped  that  the  home  would 
be  staffed,  and  open  to  the  public,  in 
about  2  years. 

The  1962  act,  however,  authorized  only 
$25,000  for  repairing  and  refurbishing 
the  home  of  this  famous  man.  More  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  property 
showed  that  damage  to  the  house  by 
Hurricane  Hazel  and  other  storms,  plus 
termite  damage,  had  resulted  In  severe 
deterioration. 

Accordingly,  Representative  Dices  and 
I  introduced  a  second  bill— HJi.  5968 
and  S.  835 — to  authorize  the  $413,000 
estimated  to  be  needed  to  restore  smd  re- 
furbish the  home. 

The  bill  became  law  and  subsequently 
the  funds  were  granted  by  Congress  to 
implement  it.  In  these  efforts.  Repre- 
sentative Diggs  and  I  received  enthusi- 
astic support  from  many  key  Members 
of  Congress — Including  prominently 
Senator  Bible,  Senator  Case,  and  Rep- 
resentative Julia  Hansen — as  well  as 
numerous  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  who  were  inter- 
ested In  this  effort. 

And  so  at  long  last  we  open  the  doors 
of  a  national  memorial  to  a  great  man. 
He  was  America's  greatest  abolitionist, 
"an  unflinching,  unflagging,  and  uncom- 
promising advocate  and  defender  of  the 
oppressed"  in  an  era  when  that  role  de- 
manded courage  and  persistence  of  the 
highest  order.  Kenneth  Rexroth,  In  Sat- 
urday Review,  wrote : 

Frederick  Douglass  was  born  free.  His  ser- 
vile status  was  a  Juridical  delusion  of  his 
owner. 

His  life,  recaptured  in  his  "Autobiog- 
raphy,'" was  a  testament  to  his  freedom, 
to  "his  total  inability  to  think  with  ser- 
vility." Throughout  his  long  and  eventful 
life,  at  the  center  of  freedom's  greatest 
struggle,  Douglass  spoke  not  just  of  free- 
dom for  the  slaves,  but  in  hope  that 
American   society   itself   could  be  free 
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from  the  evils  of  slavery  and  discrimina- 
tion. His  is  thus  a  classic  story,  not  of 
a  Negro  who  escaped  to  freedom,  but  of 
a  human  being  who  always  knew  he  was 
free  and  devoted  his  life  to  helping  all 
men  and  women  realize  their  freedom. 
In  his  own  time  his  greatness  lay  In  his 
active  and  challenging  spirit,  and  In  our 
time  It  remains  so.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary accomplishments  of  this  man 
was  his  contemporary  message — in  his 
own  time  and  in  ours. 

Frederick  Douglass  rose  to  a  series  of 
official  posts  unprecedented  for  a  black 
American  In  his  era.  He  was  an  adviser  to 
Presidents,  U.S.  marshal  of  the  District 
of  Colimabla,  recorder  of  deeds  in  the 
district,  and  minister  to  Haiti.  But  these 
accomplishments  were  surpassed  by  his 
outstanding  leadership  role  for  his  peo- 
ple— his  moral  guidance  and  his  vision 
of  a  free  and  imlted  social  order.  Like 
Martin  Luther  EUng  In  our  time,  Fred- 
erick Douglass  had  a  dream  always  be- 
fore him.  He  said: 

A  nation  vrltbln  a  nation  Is  an  anomaly. 
There  can  be  but  one  nation  and  we  are 
Americans. 

For  a  time,  before  he  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Frederick  Douglass  made 
his  home  In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  he 
published  the  first  successful  Negro- 
owned  newspi«>er.  After  he  left  Roches- 
ter, a  mait>le  bust  of  Douglass  was  set 
In  a  place  of  honor.  On  that  occasion, 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
noted: 

Frederick  Douglass  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  risen  to  greatneee  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  Republic  offers  to 
self-made  men,  and  concerning  which  we  are 
apt  to  talk  with  an  abundance  of  self-gratu- 
lation.  It  sought  to  fetter  his  mind  equally 
with  his  body.  For  him  it  bullded  no  school- 
house  and  for  him  it  erected  no  church.  So 
far  as  he  was  concerned  freedom  was  a  mock- 
ery, and  law  was  the  Instnmient  of  tyranny. 
In  spite  of  law  and  gospel,  despite  of  statutes 
which  thralled  him  and  opportunities  which 
Jeered  at  him.  he  made  himself  by  trampling 
on  the  law  and  breaking  through  the  thick 
darkness  that  encompassed  him.  There  Is  no 
sadder  commentary  upon  American  slavery 
than  the  life  of  Frederick  Douglass.  He  put  it 
under  his  feet  and  stood  erect  In  the  majesty 
of  his  Intellect  .  .  . 

Rochester  U  proud  to  remember  that  Frede- 
rick Douglass  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  her 
citizens.  He  who  pointed  out  the  house  where 
Douglass  lived,  hardly  exaggerated  when  he 
called  It  the  residence  of  the  greatest  of  our 
citizens,  for  Douglass  mu»t  rank  as  among 
the  greatest  men,  not  only  of  this  city,  but  of 
the  nation  as  well — great  in  gifts,  greater 
in  utilizing  them— great  in  his  inspiration, 
greater  in  his  efforts  for  humanity — great  in 
the  persuasion  of  his  speech,  greater  In  the 
purpose  that  Informed  It. 

"Cedar  Hill"  will  serve  as  a  tangible 
and  living  memorial.  In  providing  such 
historic  sites  we  Invite  our  people  to 
associate  with  the  lives  and  works  of 
these  great  men.  Frederick  Douglass  was 
one  of  our  greatest,  and  we  owe  his 
memory  and  contribution— and  his  con- 
temporary spirit  of  freedom— this  due 
honor. 


THE  ANTIDRUa  IS  COMING 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
continued  search  for  reason  in  a  society 
turned  to  drugs,  there  is  constantly  crop- 


ping up  a  variety  of  contradictions— who 
or  what  Is  to  blame. 

Materialism-poverty,  authority — ^lack 
of  authority,  reality— oblivion— all  these 
seem  to  contribute.  But  since  we  accept 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  Nation  of  great 
contrasts — of  divergent  personalities,  of 
miniscule  interest  groups  and  values,  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  individuality 
reigns. 

Roman  Gary,  in  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Times,  feels  that  through 
man's  genius  we  will  see  a  revolution  In 
biochemistry  that  will  produce  the  per- 
fect antidote — an  antidrug^or  face  ex- 
tinction. 

Perceptive,  experimental,  and  yet  in- 
sightful, Mr.  Gary  sheds  an  interesting 
light  on  this  ever-present  contemporary 
problem  of  a  culture  immersed  in  drugs. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  ANTmRUG  Is  Coming 
(By  Romain  Oary) 
Paris. — The  pious  must  of  every  study  of 
drug  addiction  is  to  pin  down  Its  cause  to 
social  neglect  and  ensuing  despair,  to  view 
It  as  a  consequence  of  alienation,  a  passive 
form  a  dissent  and  revolt.  This  kind  of  "un- 
derstanding" Is  tantamount  to  encourage- 
ment, as  it  supplies  the  youthful  addict  with 
a  glamorous  aura  of  the  desperado  type,  a 
trash  romanticism  that  flourished  In  the 
twenties  in  the  books  oX  future  Fascists  such 
as  Ernst  von  Salomon  and  Drleu  La  Ro- 
chelle.  a  skull-and-bones  posturing  already 
played  to  a  pitch  by  Alfred  de  Mvisset  and  his 
mal  du  siicle  kids  In  1830.  The  dark  beauty 
of  this  psychological  getup  suits  the  young 
well  and  they  buy  It  eagerly. 

Contradictions,  however,  abound.  Lack  of 
parental  authority  and  the  break-up  of  fam- 
ily life  are  blamed,  while  almost  in  the  same 
breath  the  "reactionary,"  "dictatorial"  role 
of  the  father  is  denounced  as  the  chief  cul- 
prit. The  gospel  of  total  individual  and  group 
permissiveness  and  freedom  Is  preached,  and 
yet  the  same  Individuals  chastise  society  and 
governments  for  their  InabUlty  to  provide 
guidance.  Nobody  seems  to  be  bothered  by 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  defend  your  right  to 
live  "the  way  I  want"  and  at  the  same  time 
holler  that  the  "system"  does  not  supply  you 
with  an  ideal  or  a  purpose  In  life,  that  Is, 
precisely,  with  a  "system." 

A  civilization  can  provide  you  with  many 
things,  but  it  cannot  provide  you  with  your- 
self. And  since  when,  pray,  have  the  young 
been  known  to  look  toward  governments  for 
guidance,  for  a  directive?  What  kind  of  youth 
would  that  be? 

If  our  clvUlzatlon— both  Its  Western  and 
Eastern  tall-ends — is  to  survive.  It  will  be 
the  first  wholly  materialistic  civilization  In 
history  to  do  so.  The  notion  of  life  without 
a  beyond,  without  transcendence,  is  very  re- 
cent and  entirely  without  precedent.  I  do 
not  believe  that  mankind  can  tolerate  a  to- 
tal addiction  to  reality  without  becoming 
addicted  to  Irreality  and  oblivion  as  well.  If 
an  average  American  family  already  spends 
three  months  a  year,  hour  by  hour,  glued 
to  the  TV  set.  It  is  clear  that  It  will  depend 
more  and  more  on  Increasing  doses  of  Irreal- 
ity. The  shape  of  things  to  come  is  there. 
Far  from  being  a  rebel,  or  a  dissenter, 
therefore,  the  dope-seeker  Is  quite  the  oppo- 
site: a  oonformlst,  a  fellow  traveler  of  our 
materialistic  establishment.  The  fact  is  that 
the  so-caUed  reality— be  It  at  Its  beet  In  the 
Soandlnavian  perfect  society  or  at  Its  worst 
In  Haiiem — Is  the  greatest  dope  pusher  of 
them  all.  And  let  us  not  fonget  that  the  basic 


sasumptlon  of  our  ciiltiire  Is  that  there  Is 
simply  never  enough  "fun,"  sex  fun,  alcohollo 
fun,  which  In  Itself  is  addictive,  because  it 
calls  for  bigger  and  bigger  doses. 

It  becomes  difficult,  in  1972,  to  accept  em 
credible  the  Orwelllan  vision  of  a  society  of 
uniformity  and  robots.  A  more  likely  alter- 
native Is  a  creative  break-up,  fragmentation 
with  emphcisls  on  variety,  implosions  rather 
than  explosions.  Involutions  rather  than 
revolutions,  with  the  over-all  structure  of 
society' changing  slowly,  less  In  obedience  to 
an  idecrioglcal  imperative  than  through  a 
pragmatic  adjustment  to  science  and  tech- 
nology. Under  the  oceanic,  crushing  Impact 
of  demogr^)hy.  each  Individual  wUl  seek  to 
compensate  for  his  loss  of  significance  by 
transfering  his  identity  to  a  group,  thus 
creating  micro,  infrasocleties  with  the  al- 
ready i>erceptlble  emergence  of  a  group-ego. 
Thoee  who  say  that  the  Woodstock  Spirit, 
the  ylpple  movement  and  so  forth  have  f aUed 
and  are  finished  make  me  think  of  a  Roman 
witness  watching  the  crucifixion  and  then 
noting  In  his  diary  that  Jesus  died  "a  fail- 
ure." Among  the  hundreds  of  American  kids 
seUlng  handmade  Jewelry  on  Parisian  side- 
walks, a  recent  Inquiry  found  almoet  no  dope 
usera.  If  this  process  and  the  Insistence  on 
variety  and  difTerentiatlon  continues,  the 
trend  toward  mass  drug  culture  will  be  inter- 
rupted, though  I  am  unable  to  see  how  a 
civilization  functioning  within  the  material- 
istic limits  of  physiology  can  face  itself  with- 
out seeking  solace  in  addition  to  oblivion  and 
Irreality. 

Aside  from  a  merellees  fight  against  all  the 
sources  of  heroin  supply,  the  only  ultimate 
answer  to  a  chemical  Is  another  chemical. 
The  antidrug  drug  wUl  be  there  sooner  or 
later. 

It  Is  probable  that  man  will  either  perish 
or  change,  and  that  a  blochemlcta  revolutloa 
may  well  succeed  where  all  the  social  revolu- 
tions have  so  utterly  failed.  The  road  is  un- 
known and  the  thought  disquieting,  yet  we 
have  no  other  choice  than  to  trust  something 
that  did  succeed  In  pxilllng  us  through,  now 
and  then;  the  genius  ot  man. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  well 
over  half  a  century,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing organizations  dealing  with  the  youth 
of  this  country  has  been  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

One  in  every  four  boys  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  16  is  currently  in  a  scout- 
ing program.  That  is  4'^  million  boys 
from  third  grade  through  high  school. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  having  provided  m^  in  this,  scout- 
Ing's  anniversary  month,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  scouting  activities  in  Maryland. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this 
fine  report,  along  with  a  covering  letter 
from  Alden  O.  Barber,  chief  scout  exec- 
utive, and  the  text  of  a  speech  on  scout- 
ing given  by  Gov.  Daniel  J.  Evans  of 
Washington  at  last  fall's  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference. 

We  aU  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  what 
scouting  has  done  for  generations  of 
American  youth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pebsuakt  3,  1072. 
Hon.  Chaxlxs  McC.  Matrus, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sknatob  Matrias:  At  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  In  Puerto  Rlco  last 
fall.  Gov.  Daniel  Evans  of  Washington  made 
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s  formal  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Coinciding  with  Oover- 
nor  Evans'  statement,  separate  reports  were 
prepared  for  each  Oovemor  describing  the 
progress  of  Scouting  In  his  State.  At  this 
time  of  our  anniversary  celebration,  we  are 
pleased  to  share  with  you  the  rep)ort  for  your 
State. 

You  will  no  doubt  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing that  we  are  proceeding  with  deliberate 
speed  with  our  long-range  plan  BOYPOWER 
'76,  whose  goal  Is  to  deeply  Involve  In  Scout- 
ing a  representative  one-third  of  all  Scout- 
age  boys  by  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Nation. 

Scouting  Is  proud  of  its  accomplishments. 
But  even  now  with  Operation  Reach,  our 
nationwide  fight  against  drug  abuse,  and 
Project  SOAR  (Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources) ,  our  national  Conservation  Good 
Turn  which  Is  extending  Into  Its  second  year. 
It  ts  clear  that  the  complete  record  has  yet 
to  be  written. 
Sincerely, 

AlJ>EN  O.  Barbxh, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

Boy  Scouts  of  Amxuca, 
North  Brunaioick,  NJ.,  February  1972. 
To:  The  Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathlas. 
Subject :  Maryland  and  Scouting. 

Maryland  gives  to  Scouting  through  Its 
people,  its  cooperation,  and  Its  locale.  For  Its 
part.  Scouting  gives  a  program  of  benefit  to 
the  State  and  its  people  in  genenral,  with 
special  attention  to  the  young. 

PEOPLZ 

In  addition  to  its  providing  the  location  for 
Important  Scouting  events  and  meetings. 
Maryland  malces  a  contribution  to  the  Scout 
movement  through  the  people  it  supplies  as 
leaders  of  the  movement. 

John  D.  Shapiro,  president  of  the  Laurel 
Race  Course  and  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been 
on  the  BSA  Executive  Board  since  1970.  Mr. 
Shapiro  is  also  a  member  of  the  n.S.  Founda- 
tion for  International  Scouting. 

John  W.  Noble  of  Easton  and  L.  Vinton 
Hershey  of  Hagerstown  are  National  Council 
members.  Mr.  Noble  Is  a  member  of  the  re- 
gional executive  committee.  Mr.  Hershey  Is  a 
member  of  the  advis(»7  board  of  the  regional 
executive  committee. 

CAMPINO 

Camping  is  an  area  of  mutual  Interest  to 
Maryland  and  Scouting.  The  three  Scout 
councils  in  Maryland  operate  four  camps,  and 
last  year  960  Scouts  and  Explorers  In  529 
troops  and  posts  benefited  from  a  long-term 
camping  experience.  These  facilities  were  also 
host  to  43  disadvantaged  non-Soouts  for  sum- 
mer camping. 

Scouts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  also 
are  invited  to  use  the  28  camping  facilities 
In  Maryland  that  are  approved  for  the  BSA 
National  Campways  tour  program. 

paojEcr  SOAK 
Project  SOAR  contributes  to  Maryland  In 
the  form  of  an  ecological  effort.  This  program 
to  Save  Our  American  Resources  is  yearlong, 
but  a  single  1-day  event — Scouting  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day  on  June  6  of  this 
year — serves  to  illustrate  the  program.  On 
that  1  day.  In  Maryland,  2,600  adult  volun- 
teers and  16,000  Scouts  and  Explorers  cleaned 
up  800  miles  of  the  State  highways,  rivers, 
and  coastline  and  spruced  up  1.000  acres  of 
parkland  and  collected  more  than  1,600  tons 
of  litter  and  trash.  And  this  Is  but  a  part  of 
Project  SOAR.  The  complete  program  Is  such 
a  success  that  the  BSA  Executive  Board  has 
extended  the  program  for  at  least  1  more 
year. 

OPERATION  REACH 

Operation  Reach  la  Scoutlng's  approach 
to  another  major  problem  area.  Develc^Md 
In  a  few  special  pilot  projects  last  year.  Op- 
eration Reach  seeks  to  have  an  Impact  on 
drug  abuse.  The  program  la  now  being  ex- 


tended throughout  Maryland  and  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

MARTUiND  SCOUTING  TACTS 

The  Free  State  Is  a  member  of  Scoutlng's 
Region  3.  It  has  a  total  Scout  population  of 
almost  50.000.  Included  In  this  figure  (as  of 
the  first  of  this  year)  are  2,600  young  adults 
in  217  Explorer  units,  21.000  Scouts  In  800 
troops,  and  25,000  Cub  Scouts  In  700  Cub 
packs.  Some  18.000  adult  volunteers  work 
with  these  youths.  Backing  them  up  is  a 
professional  staff  of  40 

But  all  is  not  statistics  with  Scouting  In 
Maryland.  For  example,  Scouts  in  and  around 
the  Hagerstown  area  received  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Qreen  Seal  Award 
for  their  continuing  practice  of  conserva- 
tion principles. 

Last  year  the  Honor  Medal  for  Ilfesavlng 
at  the  risk  of  one's  own  life — Scoutlng's 
highest  medal — was  given  to  Scouter  Thomas 
Cnim,  of  Mlllersvllle,  who  is  associated  with 
Troop  768  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Baldwin 
Memorial   Methodist   Church. 

All  in  all,  Routing  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  of  service  to  the  State  of  Maryland; 
Just  as  Maryland  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  of  service  to  Scouting. 

Rem.\rics  by  Gov.  D.^niet,  J.  Evans  op 

Washington 

In  a  recent  Time  magazine,  I  saw  a  New 

York    City    Boy    Scout    dressed    In    a   beret. 

raising  a  clenched  fist  salute,  and  shouting 

that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Black  Stoners. 

Because  this  was  not  the  Boy  Scouting 
I  remembered,  I  read  the  story  closer  and 
found  how  much  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Is  changing.  When  I  earned  my  Eagle  Award 
some  years  ago.  I  knew  how  much  it  signi- 
fied. But  as  a  State  governor.  Scouting 
means  something  different  now.  It's  an  or- 
ganized, contemporary,  and  universal  pro- 
gram I  can  use  to  tackle  problems  like  drug 
abuse,  pollution.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
unemployment.  And  it's  a  huge  private  or- 
ganization that  is  willing  and  ready  to  help 
every  State.  The  Boy  Scouts  are  the  first 
and  the  largest  youth  organization  to  be 
chartered  by  Congress  and  as  the  Governors 
know,  there  Is  an  annual  Boy  Scout  report 
to  all  Governors  as  well  as  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Do  you  realize  that  one  In  every  four  boys 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  are  cxirrently 
In  Scouting  programs?  That's  4»4  million 
boys  from  third  grade  through  high  school. 
That's  Boypower.  And,  by  1976  the  BSA  will 
realize  its  goal  of  deeply  Involving  In  Scout- 
ing a  representative  one-third  of  all  Ameri- 
can boys. 

Although  we  might  think  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  are  not  troubled  with  slums,  drugs, 
and  crime,  they  do  have  these  problems  as 
they  try  to  give  disadvantaged  boys  the 
same  opportunities  for  character  develop- 
ment, citizenship  training,  and  mental  and 
physical  fitness. 

Although  thousands  of  Inner-clty  boys  go 
to  Scout  camps  each  sunmier,  the  success 
of  Scouting  In  the  Inner-clty  is  not  Jtist 
hiking  and  camping.  It's  learning  to  treat 
rat  bites  instead  of  snake  bites,  reading  a 
street  map  Instead  of  a  trail  map,  and  tying 
knots  to  hold  balcony  railings  Instead  of 
tent  poles. 

Camping  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
inner-city  boys — many  of  whom  have  never 
been  out  of  their  neighborhood.  And  It's 
an  opportunity  for  us.  Since  there  are  nearly 
1.000  Scout  camps  In  the  Nation,  they  repre- 
sent a  lot  of  outdoor  experiences  for  boys — 
not  Just  Scouts.  Last  year  thousands  of  non- 
Scouts  attended  Boy  Scout  camps. 

Boy  Scout  camps  with  trained  leaders  are 
offering  to  help  your  government  agencies 
with  programs  for  Inner-clty  and  disadvan- 
taged boys. 

Do  your  housing  authorities  know  how 
much  difference  Scouting  makes  In  housing 
projects?  It's  been  proved  that  an  active 
SooutlDft  i>rogram  dramatically  lowers  van- 


dalism and  Juvenile  crime.  And  by  using 
indigenous  leadership,  it  teaches  boys  and 
adults  a  sense  of  community  spirit,  pride, 
and  direction.  It's  a  model  of  self-help  that 
we  can  use. 

Presently,  more  than  50,000  Scouts  in 
housing  projects  are  sponsored  by  housing 
authorities. 

The  drug  abuse  problem  continues  to  grow 
throughout  the  Nation.  Pour  pilot  projects 
have  given  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  sample 
proof  that  it  can  make  a  contribution  toward 
Its  solution.  Consequently,  Its  National  Ex- 
ecutive Board  has  approved  Operation  Reach 
as  a  nationwide  fight  against  the  use  of 
drugs.  The  program  will  begin  early  In  1972. 
Scout  units  in  many  cities  now  have  drug 
education  programs  In  cooperation  with  state 
and  municipal  agencies. 

Environmental  pollution  plagues  all  of  us. 
But  we've  got  a  lot  of  support  from  the  6- 
mlUlon  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca. This  year  they've  launched  a  conservation 
Good  Turn  called  Project  SOAR,  meaning 
"Save  Our  American  Resources  "  It  Is  a  mas- 
sive, unlt-by-unlt  concern  and  action  for  air, 
water,  and  land  pollution. 

As  part  of  Project  SOAR,  aU  6-mllllon 
Scouts  and  leaders  in  every  State  had  a  mas- 
sive clean-up  operation  on  June  6  called 
Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful  Day. 

While  reports  from  Scout  councils  through- 
out the  Nation  are  incomplete,  facts  already 
reported  show  that  more  than  1  million 
Scouts,  adults,  and  other  participants 
cleaned  112,000  miles  of  roadway  and  stream- 
banks,  and  240,000  acres  of  parks,  recreation 
areas,  and  other  public  places.  Trash  col- 
lected totaled  668.000  tons  and  was  hauled 
In  97,000  truckloads. 

The  response  was  so  enthusiastic  that  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  co-sponsor. 
Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  have  agreed 
to  continue  the  program  during  1972,  and 
tentatively  set  Scouting  KAB  Day  for  Satur- 
day, April  29. 

Besides  cleaning  up  our  States,  there  are 
many  other  things  Scouts  can  do  for  us. 
Hard-core  unemployment  Is  at  the  root  of 
many  of  oiu*  problems  like  drugs,  welfare, 
and  crime.  Scouting  Is  tacldlng  the  problem 
m  two  main  ways.  One  is  by  hiring  and  train- 
ing unemployed  men  to  serve  as  indigenous 
Scout  leaders  for  multiple  Scout  units. 

But  the  most  effective,  long-range  solution 
to  hard-core  unemployment  is  to  encourage 
Job  training  and  Information  for  kids. 
Younger  Scouts  get  this  through  earning 
merit  badges  which  expose  them  to  vocations 
and  hobbies  that  many  times  turn  Into  re- 
warding careers. 

Hlgh-school-age  men  and  women  can  get 
specialized  training  in  the  new  Exploring 
program  by  devoting  their  activities  to  learn- 
ing about  auto  mechanics — or  some  other 
area  like  medicine  or  science. 

Believe  it  or  not,  one  of  the  most  popular 
interests  Is  enforcement.  More  than  2.000 
teens  are  members  of  law  enforcement  Ex- 
plorer posts  sponsored  by  groups  like  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  In  Watts.  Can 
you  Imagine  the  Impact  If  every  State  police 
luilt  and  police  department  used  the  Ex- 
ploring program  to  communicate  with 
youth? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  that  Scouting  Is  offering  to 
help  us  solve.  Scouting  Is  a  potent  force  In 
more  than  36,000  cities  and  towns.  It  is 
highly  effective  and  powerful  resource  that 
we  as  State  officials  can  use.  Let's  accept 
their  offer  to  htip  and  Join  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  in  their  beUef  that  Am«lca's 
Manpower  DOES  begin  with  BOYPOWER. 
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PRISON  ENVIRONMENT  FOR 
WOMEN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing with  the  fourth  article  of  a  series 
of  eight.  Mr.  Ben  BagdlUan  spent  a 


great  deal  of  time  doing  research  at  Al- 
derson — a  women's  reformatory  in 
West  Virginia — ^preptiring  this  particular 
study. 

His  explicit  discoveries  relating  to 
women  coping  with  a  prison  environ- 
ment are  extremely  revealing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  2,  1972] 

Female   Homosexuautt   Prevalxnt 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklan) 

So  far  as  anyone  knew,  she  had  a  conven- 
tional sex  life  on  the  outside.  But  shortly 
after  she  arrived  at  the  Federal  Reformatory 
for  Women  in  Alderson,  W.  Va.,  she  stopped 
telling  people  her  name  was  Charlotte  and 
said  It  was  "Charlie." 

Charlie  soon  discovered  the  mysterious 
ways  some  of  the  Inmates  get  hold  of  men's 
clotlilng — desert  boots,  dimgareee,  T-shirts, 
Blpper  Jacket,  visor  cap.  She  began  walking 
with  a  masculine  sw«tgger,  talked  tough,  held 
a  cigarette  on  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  and 
shortly  afterward  established  a  relationship 
with  another  woman  Inmate  whose  manner 
was  obedient  and  submissive  while  Charlie 
acted  strong  and  protective.  They  were 
thought  of  by  the  other  inmates  and  by  the 
staff  as  husband  and  wife. 

One  (A.  the  peculiarities  of  women's  pris- 
ons is  widespread  bomoeexuality.  Estimates 
run  to  80  and  90  per  cent,  far  higher  than 
for  men's  prisons. 

But  homosexuality  Is  only  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  female  Imprisonment. 

Women's  prisons  are  the  step-sisters  of  cor- 
rections. The  literature  on  them  is  sparse, 
statistics  on  the  female  prisoners  even  less 
reliable  than  on  males.  The  massive  nlne- 
volimie  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Oom- 
mlssion  In  1967  barely  mentions  women. 

The  unklndeet  cut  was  from  prisoner  re- 
formers, whose  publication,  The  Freeworld 
Times,  listed  prisons  that  experienced  unrest 
after  Attica  but  ignored  the  sympathy  strike 
of  130  federal  women  prisoners  in  West  Vir- 
ginia who  were  teargassed  and  66  of  whom 
were  puniUvely  transferred  to  other  states. 

One  reason  for  lack  of  attention  is  small 
numbers.  Of  21.000  federal  prisoners,  800  are 
women.  Of  the  third  of  a  million  prisoners 
In  state,  county  and  local  Imprisonment  on 
any  one  day,  6  per  cent  are  adult  women. 

But  another  reason  is  the  pecrillar  status 
of  women  In  criminal  Justice.  In  some 
offenses  Judges  tend  to  be  more  forgiving  of 
"the  gentler  sex."  But  when  a  woman  violates 
moralistic  codes,  she  gets  harsher  treatment 
than  men. 

Prostitution  is  a  major  cause  of  female 
imprisonment.  For  every  prostitute  there  are 
dozens  of  male  customers.  The  male  par- 
ticipant Is  seldom  arrested  and  when  arrested 
seldom  tried  and  when  tried  seldom  Im- 
prisoned. In  1968  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 112  men  were  prosecuted  for  patronage 
of  prostitution;  800  women  were  prosecuted 
for  soliciting. 

The  Impact  of  Imprisonment  on  women 
appears  to  be  profoundly  different  from  that 
on  men.  Except  In  the  most  savage  Jails  and 
state  prisons,  women  inmates  do  not  suffer 
the  physical  brutality  and  sense  of  Im- 
minent threat  typical  of  the  average  male 
prison. 

For  one  thing,  women's  prisons  usually 
look  leas  grim.  They  tend  to  resemble  low- 
budget  Jimlor  ooUeges.  The  buildings  are 
called  "cottages"  and  they  may  or  may  not 
have  bars  on  the  windows. 

Women's  prisons  vary  in  their  discipline, 
but  all  are  less  regimented  and  formal  than 
the  average  male  prison. 


DisRupnoN  or  faiciues 

But  the  locked-up  woman  has  special 
pains.  The  worst  is  separation  from  her 
chUdren.  At  Alderson,  66  per  cent  of  the 
Inmates  have  dependents.  When  they  were 
convicted,  the  law  wiped  out  their  rights  as 
mothers  and  made  the  children  subject  to 
adoption.  Once  the  children  are  placed  in  a 
foster  home,  the  adoption  agency  may  for- 
bid the  mother  to  communicate  thereafter 
with  her  children. 

Another  special  trauma  is  prison's  disrup- 
tion of  the  conventional  role  assigned  fe- 
males In  society — homemaker.  helpmate  to 
a  male,  repository  for  the  gentle  virtues  in 
humankind.  Women  are  usually  brought  up 
to  behave  as  though  they  are  tender,  accept- 
ing and  sensitive.  All  these  are  antithetical 
to  prisons. 

Males  are  conventionally  taught  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  strong,  tough,  aggressive 
and  able  to  endure  privation.  Prison  rein- 
forces all  of  these. 

While  homosexuality  Is  common  In  men's 
prisons,  it  is  more  so  In  women's.  Most 
women  are  conditioned  to  feel  less  than 
complete  beings  unless  they  have  a  man. 
But  It  Is  socially  acceptable  to  touch  each 
other,  hold  hands,  and  kiss.  Confidential 
relationships  among  women  in  normal  so- 
ciety are  more  common  than  among  men. 

A  man  without  a  particular  womc^  is  not 
considered  deficient  In  outside  society.  There 
Is  glorification  of  the  bachelor  as  supermale. 

So  the  woman  entering  the  all-female 
society  of  prison  has  special  problems  of 
social  and  sexual  Identity. 

Jane  Meyefdlng,  21,  was  Imprisoned  at 
Alderson.  She  says  of  her  first  week  In 
prison : 

"In  orientation,  I  was  in  a  dorm  with  eight 
or  nine  people  and  we'd  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  talking  before  we  went  to  sleep.  You 
co«ild  Just  hear  people  trying  to  find  them- 
selves. Some  who  had  never  been  exposed  to 
homosexuality  or  to  this  kind  of  very  compact 
social  structure,  they  were  throwing  out 
ideas.  Just  trying  to  decide  who  they  were 
going  to  be  while  they  were  In  there  because 
they  were  so  completely  separated  from  any- 
thing they'd  been  before. 

"Maybe  they  had  been  a  mother  and  this 
was  their  whole  thing — being  a  mother.  But 
now  they  don't  have  their  kids.  So  what  are 
they?" 

The  result  Is  homosexuality  as  an  almost 
standard  phenomenon  among  a  majority  of 
female  prisoners  everywhere.  Whether  It  Is 
In  West  Virginia  or  In  South  Carolina  or  In 
California,  there  Is  a  typical  scene  In  the 
yard  of  a  women's  reformatory: 

A  "butch,"  the  male-like  partner,  dressed 
the  same  masculine  style  everywhere,  hair 
bobbed  as  short  as  local  regulations  will 
permit,  with  her  arm  around  the  waist  of  the 
"femme,"  the  female  i>artner  who  is  dressed 
conventionally,  hair  usually  long. 

The  physical  brutality  and  rape  that  can 
accompany  male  homosexuality  In  prison  Is 
usually  absent  In  women's  prisons,  partly  be- 
cause of  anatomy  and  partly  because  of  the 
difference  in  socially  acceptable  closeness 
among  women. 

attttudes  toward  homosexualitt 
In  some  women's  prisons,  staffs  are  ob- 
sessed with  homosexuality  and  Inmates  are 
literally  forbidden  to  touch  each  other.  In 
such  places,  women  seated  in  groups  to  watch 
television  or  movies  must  keep  an  empty 
seat  between  each  person.  This  does  not  stop 
homosexual  affairs  which.  like  heterosexual 
affairs  In  the  outside  world,  have  a  way  of 
transcending  barriers.  But  thoughts  of  homo- 
sexualism dominate  such  Institutions. 

Virginia  McLaughlin,  warden  at  Alderson, 
spealu  In  a  relaxed  way  about  It. 

"One  of  the  problems  in  a  women's  prison 
is  staff  preoccupation  with  homosexualism. 
My  own  personal  feelings  are  that  what  goes 
on  between  consenting  adults  Is  their  own 


business.  We  try  to  say  that  we're  not  mor- 
alistic about  It." 

Some  Inmates  and  former  inmates  of  Aider- 
son  dispute  the  total  tolerance.  "At  Aider- 
son,"  one  former  Inmate  said,  "the  staff  will 
bust  you  if  they  catch  you." 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  isn't  sure  that  all  the 
apparent  homosexualism  Is  consummated  In 
physical  relations. 

"Who  knows  how  much  real  homosexual- 
ism goes  on  here?  There's  a  lot  of  role-play- 
ing. I  suppose  that  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
residents  here  are  In  boy-girl  play.  Within 
our  culture,  if  you  ain't  got  a  man.  you  ain't 
got  nothing.  That  model  carries  Into  this 
Institution.  So  a  lot  of  people  dress  and  act 
in  boy-girl  ways.  But  a  lot  of  It  is  Just  role- 
playing  to  fill  out  the  public  image  we've 
said  women  are  supposed  to  project." 

She  thinks  that  whatever  happens  sexually 
at  Alderson  Is  reversible. 

"If  you  come  Into  this  Joint  heterosexual, 
you  leave  here  heterosexual.  You  may  play 
games  here  tmd  spend  20  years  doing  it.  But 
dam  few  women  who  have  developed  a 
permanent  pattern  on  the  outside  get  turned 
around  permanently  in  here." 

Mrs.  McLaughlin,  the  first  married  warden 
of  Alderson — she  married  the  local  football 
coach — presides  over  the  most  famous  of 
women's  prisons,  the  only  federal  one 
specifically  designed  for  females  and  one  ob- 
viously more  relaxed  than  the  mass  of  state 
and  county  institutions. 

Like  most  prisons.  Alderson  Is  100  miles 
from  nowhere.  There  is  no  public  trans- 
portation. The  train  doesn't  sUyp  there  any 
more,  only  at  the  Greenbrier  resort  hotel  30 
miles  away. 

It  Lb  an  unlikely-looking  prison.  The  setting 
In  the  foothills  of  the  Apptalachlans  Is  among 
forested  hills  and  fast-moving  creeks.  The 
security  Is  less  than  that  In  some  fashion- 
able girls'  schools,  the  low  chain  link  fence 
no  challenge  to  a  moderately  athletic  woman. 
It  has  17  residential  buildings  in  red-brick, 
vaguely  Georgian  colonial  style,  actually 
called  "dormitories."  arranged  In  quadrangles 
around  tree-filled  malls  actually  called 
campuses. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  Is  a  shrewd,  sharp-eyed, 
sophisticated  woman  whose  office  Is  decorated 
In  abstract  non-inmate  art  and  whose  non- 
government-issue coffee  table  has  a  shingling 
of  highbrow  magazines — The  American 
Scholar,  Intellectual  Digest,  Trans-Action, 
New  Yorker  .  .  . 

Prisoners  are  called  "residents";  they  can 
dress  almost  as  they  wish  and  pay  a  lot  of 
attention  to  the  latest  fashions.  The  food  Is 
good  as  Institutional  feeding  goes,  rooms  are 
decorated  individually  and  there  are  few 
matrons  visible  to  the  visiting  eye.  Two  honor 
cottages  are  self-governing  and  have  no  staff 
In  them  at  all  (and  are  unkindly  called 
"snitch  houses"  by  other  Inmates;  in  prison 
an  Informer  Is  known  as  a  "snitch." 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  knows  she  has  the  peren- 
nial problem  of  modem  prisons:  white  rural 
staff,  hired  from  the  sourroxmdlng  area,  in 
total  control  of  the  lives  of  prisoners  who 
are  mostly  from  big  cities  and  mostly  blacks. 

She  has  a  staff  of  261  overseeing  630  in- 
mates. Eleven  per  cent  of  the  staff  Is  black, 
compared  to  64  per  cent  of  the  Inmates. 

"It's  very  Important  to  have  blacks  on  the 
staff.  Important  for  the  role  they  play.  The 
black  residents  need  to  see  blacks  who  have 
made  It  and  are  'square.' 

"There's  an  immediate  communications 
gap.  There's  the  gap  between  the  very 
young,  inner-clty  residents  and  the  older, 
white,  middle-class  oriented  staff.  But  even 
between  black  staff  and  black  residents  there 
can  be  a  gap  nobody  Ukes  to  talk  about,  a 
class  gap." 

One  afternoon  recently,  she  had  her  final 
interview  with  a  young,  fashionably  dressed 
black  wonuui  who  was  about  to  Join  the  staff. 
The  woman  nodded  as  she  left,  "Thank  you. 
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ma'am."  Mrs.  McLaughlin  smiled  Innocently 
and  replied,  "Why  don't  we  drop  that 
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•Thank  you  ma'am'  Is  lower-class  white,  you 
know." 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  Is  sure  that  women  pris- 
oners are  changing  In  attitude. 

"Our  drug  problems's  not  so  different.  I 
looked  at  some  board  meeting  minutes  from 
1950  and  they  had  40  per  cent  addiction  then. 
But  we  are  seeing  more  young  offenders  and 
a  small  but  growing  number  of  women  who 
are  active  parties  In  regular  crime.  They  dont 
Just  drive  the  getaway  car  or  hide  the  money 
any  more.  They're  pointing  the  guns. 

"And  we  have  militancy.  They  have  a  Just 
concern  with  their  rights.  That's  the  way  It 
Is.  Blacks  have  taken  all  they  are  going  to 
take,  being  kicked  around.  Everyone  has  a 
right  to  say  how  they're  feeling.  Inside  or 
out,  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  individual 
rights.  I  don't  care  whether  a  person  Is  In 
prison  or  out,  they  have  fundamental  rights." 

WHO  THI  INMATES  ARE 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  Is  asked  about  the  un- 
prlsonllko  "dormitories"  and  "campuses." 
She  enjoys  smashing  the  stereotype  of  the 
hardhat  warden  issuing  public  relations 
mush. 

"I  don't  care  If  thU  was  the  Greenbrier 
Hotel,  It  Isn't  fun.  This  Is  a  prison  with  600 
miserable  people  forced  to  be  together.  It 
can't  be  good,  they  can't  go  home,  they  can't 
relieve  the  pressures  by  going  out  to  the 
street  to  a  show." 

She  Is  not  euphoric  about  the  power  of 
an  authoritarian  figure  bringing  Inner 
change.  "These  aren't  'girls,'  the  way  they 
tised  to  be  called  around  here,  and  I'm  not 
their  mother." 

But  many  of  the  inmates  are.  In  fact,  girls. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  residents  are  30  years 
or  younger  and  a  few  are  16  and  16.  They 
come  from  40  different  states  and  about  30  of 
them  from  foreign  countries,  convicted  of 
crimes  In  the  United  States,  usually  smug- 
gling dope.  Thirty  per  cent  have  a  history  of 
prostitution. 

"How  are  you  going  to  teach  a  woman  a 
trade  that  wUl  earn  her  $1.26  on  the  outside 
when  she's  been  in  the  habit  of  ^T^«v^plr 
•600  a  night?"  ^ 

If  the  women  work  In  the  prison  Indiis- 
tries  they  make  from  19  to  47  cents  an  hour. 
Forty-two  per  cent  have  a  history  of  nar- 
cotics use.  Only  nine  per  cent  have  ever  had 
a  significant  alcohol  problem. 

Like  all  prisoners,  women  Inmates  do  not 
lack  Intelligence  but  have  lacked  sufficient 
schooling  and  what  schooling  they  received 
obviously  was  deficient.  About  60  per  cent 
have  average  IQs  or  higher.  About  half  of 
them  went  no  higher  than  9th  grade  but  they 
test  out  at  a  median  of  sUth  grade  level. 

They  are  serving  federal  sentences  for 
postal  violations  such  as  mall  fraud,  23  per 
cent;  narcotics.  20  per  cent;  forgery.  18  per 
cent;  Involvement  with  stolen  goods  In  In- 
terstate transportation.  12  per  cent. 

There  have  always  been  about  30  robbers 
and  about  30  In  for  conspiracies  of  various 
kinds  with  only  a  few  murderers  and  kidnap- 
pers. 

Federal  offenses  are  different  from  state.  In 
one  state  prison  for  women,  half  were  in  for 
killing  their  husbands  or  boy  friends  and 
most  of  the  rest  for  prostitution. 

Like  male  prisoners,  90  per  cent  at  Alder- 
SDn  have  histories  of  prior  arrests,  with 
criminal  arrests  starting  as  young  as  age  7. 
Half  of  them  earned  less  than  $3000  a  year 
before  their  Imprisonment,  but  only  26  per 
cent  had  ever  been  on  welfare. 

The  statistics  support  the  bias  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  of  the  outside 
society.  Mrs.  McLaughlin  teUs  Interviewers, 
"If  you're  poor.  If  you're  black.  If  you're 
twenty-six  and  you're  a  woman,  the  dice  are 
loaded  against  you." 

She  likes  to  tell  that  to  the  residents  and 
then  add: 


"But  prisoners  have  responsibilities.  I'm 
sorry  If  you^  mother  didn't  love  you  and 
I'm  sorry  If  you  have  no  money,  but  you've 
got  to  face  the  future." 

"AN  EMOnONAI.  BINGE" 

For  all  Its  bucolic  grace,  tolerant  atmos- 
phere and  the  warden's  anticipation  of  tradi- 
tional complaints,  Alderson  has  had  its  trou- 
bles. It  has  its  "hole,"  the  segregation  cells 
In  which  women  are  punished  by  being 
locked  in  a  bare  tiled  cell  with  no  transpar- 
ent windows,  a  toilet,  and  a  cot.  There  are 
tensions  and  bitterness. 

In  September,  residents  of  Alderson  held  a 
memorial  for  the  prisoners  In  Attica.  It 
evolved  Into  a  strike  for  reforms  at  Alderson, 
with  130  residents  occupying  the  prison's 
garment  factory  building  for  four  days.  Mrs. 
McLaughlin  sent  in  food  and  blankets  for 
the  strikers  and  received  their  list  of  42 
demands. 

Like  most  prisoner  demands,  these  would 
be  agreed  to  by  many  prison  administrators 
If  they  were  free  to  do  so :  reasons  to  be  given 
for  denial  of  paroles;  more  halfway  bouses; 
work  release  programs  for  qualified  Inmates; 
more  caseworkers  on  the  staff;  more  psy- 
chological counseling;  more  vocational  train- 
ing; better  education  within  the  institution; 
published  standards  for  changing  Inmates' 
level  of  restraint;  unlimited  mall;  disinfec- 
tant for  all  cottages;  reasons  given  for  severe 
disciplines,  and  so  on. 

But  at  some  point,  Mrs.  McLaughlin  de- 
cided the  strike  had  gone  on  long  enough. 
She  called  in  help  from  other  federal  prisons. 
Male  guards  went  through  the  campus,  used 
tear  gas,  rounded  up  a  predetermined  list  of 
Inmates  thought  to  be  ringleaders,  put  them 
Into  a  waiting  bus  (by  mistake  including  one 
staff  member) ,  and  transferred  the  women  to 
maximum  security  institutions  In  Ashland, 
Ky.,  and  Seagoville,  Tex. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  refers  to  tihe  strike  as  "an 
emotional  binge"  and  the  result  of  "two  or 
three  very  troubled  people;  our  psychiatrist 
says  that  we  have  about  50  people  who  are 
In  and  out  of  psychosis  all  the  time."  But  the 
demands  were  consistent  with  what  most 
correctional  administrators  are  themselves 
asking  for,  at  least  when  outside  their  own 
Institution. 

Nevertheless,  Alderson  Is  a  far  more  hu- 
mane Institution  than  the  average  state  and 
ooimty  prison  for  women.  Elsewhere  there 
are  female  prisoners  subjected  to  terror  and 
degradation  and  the  same  kinds  of  psy- 
chological pressures  that  afflict  male  prisons. 
Totn  Murton  was  a  warden  In  Arkansas 
who  unearthed  murdered  Inmates  and  tried 
to  reform  the  Institutionalized  savagery  be- 
fore he  was  fired  by  Oov.  Winthrop  Rockefel- 
ler. Because  prisons  are  typically  closed  In- 
stitutions protected  by  secrecy,  their  worst 
characteristics  usually  come  out  only  with 
a  riot  or  after  an  administrator  has  been 
fired. 

A  warden  who  preceded  him  at  Cummins 
prison  farm,  Mvuton  says,  had  an  electric 
bvizzer  Installed  next  to  his  bed  In  the  war- 
den's residence  on  the  grounds  of  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary.  When  he  pushed  the  but- 
ton, the  staff  would  select  a  woman  Inmate 
to  go  to  the  house  to  perform  sex  acts  on  the 
warden. 

Black  women  were  fcHxed  to  "clip"  grass 
on  the  prison  grounds  with  their  bare  fin- 
gers, and  for  meals  were  permitted  to  eat  only 
whatever  white  women  prisoners  left  behind 
them.  Women  prisoners  were  beaten  with 
leather  straps. 

When  prisoners  under  sentence  to  the  state 
prison  were  transported  frtwa  the  local  county 
Jail,  all  the  prisoners — ^men  and  women — 
were  put  In  the  same  covered  van  and  It  was 
usual  that  the  women  began  their  prison 
term  by  being  gang  raped  In  the  van. 

Lawsuits  claim  brutality  to  women  In  some 
prisons  that  match  thoee  In  some  men's  In- 
stitutions. In  Loxilslana,  seven  women  pris- 


oners brought  sixlt  recently  In  a  federal  court 
claiming  that  at  the  state  prison  the  seven 
women  were  punished  by  being  beaten, 
stripped  to  their  underwear,  three  of  them 
handcuffed  together  In  one  cell,  four  of  them 
handcuffed  together  In  another  cell,  and 
gassed  repeatedly  with  a  spray  that  burned 
their  eyes  and  made  It  difficult  for  them  to 
breathe,  and  that  this  went  on  for  four  days. 

Last  October  in  Miami,  a  civic  oommlttee 
of  business  and  professional  women  protested 
"Inhuman  living  conditions"  for  female  pris- 
oners In  Dade  C!ounty  Jail. 

The  oommlttee  said  women,  often  In- 
carcerated for  months,  had  total  recreation 
facllitiee  consisting  of  one  Incomplete  deck 
of  cards.  It  said  18  women  lived  In  one  large 
cell,  rain  leaked  through  windows  soaking 
beds,  very  yovmg  girls  In  JaU  for  their  first 
time  were  left  alone  with  experienced  older 
prisoners  and  no  exercise  was  permitted  for 
weeks  at  a  time. 

In  Michigan,  Carole  Morgan,  a  teacher  for 
two  years  for  women  prisoners  In  the  Detroit 
House  of  Corrections,  aald  that  an  18-year- 
old  girl  prisoner,  finishing  her  term  on  a 
drug  charge,  once  came  to  her  hysterical  be- 
cause shortly  before  she  was  scheduled  for 
release  she  was  vUlted  by  a  detective  from 
the  city  narcotics  squad  who  told  her  that  if 
she  did  not  become  an  undercover  agent  for 
them  they  would  make  sure  that  she  served 
more  time  In  Jail. 


LISTENING    TO    THE    INICATBS 

Jane  Meyerdlng,  21,  was  held  In  Monroe 
Ctounty  JaU,  N.T.,  while  being  tried  on 
charges  arising  from  raids  on  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  FBI  offices  In  Rochester.  She  said  she 
and  other  women  were  stripped  and  searched 
before  and  after  each  ooiurt  appearance,  a 
process  in  which  they  did  not  resist  but  did 
not  cooperate. 

"When  we  were  convicted  and  brought  back 
to  the  JaU  they  had  a  real  field  day  .  . 
There  was  a  man  there  when  we  were 
searched  .  .  .  The  men  brought  us  up  the 
stairs  and  when  It  was  my  turn  he  put  the 
handcuffs  on  me  and  dragged  me  over  to 
where  they  wanted  to  strip-search  me.  He 
didn't  take  too  much  part  In  the  actual  strip- 
ping because  I  was  Just  being  passive  .  . 
During  the  trial  I  wrote  the  Judge  a  letter 
and  he  told  the  marshals  to  come  over  and 
stop  the  strip  searches.  But  after  the  con- 
viction they  started  aU  over  again." 

Compared  to  the  Institutionalized  cruelty 
and  neglect  typical  of  many  women's  prisons, 
the  residents  of  Alderson  are  fortunate  and 
the  experienced  ones  (40  per  cent  have  been 
In  prison  before)  know  It.  But  even  there 
they  suffer  destructive  anxieties  and  psycho- 
logical pressures. 

For  about  an  hour,  the  Resident  CouncU, 
two  women  elected  from  each  dormitory, 
discussed  their  anxieties.  About  28  gathered 
around  a  long,  polished  Uble  near  the  war- 
den's office.  Some  of  the  women  were  stylish- 
ly overdressed,  the  others  casual  and  cool. 
The  accents  ranged  from  Deep  South  black 
to  university  British.  To  the  casual  eye,  It 
could  have  been  the  board  meeting  of  an  In- 
tegrated middle-class  PTA. 

Some  of  the  bitter  complaints  would  re- 
quire relocation  of  Alderson.  For  example, 
the  separation  of  women  from  chUdren  be- 
cause of  Alderson's  remoteness  and  lack  of 
public  transportation.  Of  twenty-eight  wom- 
en, 22  raised  their  hands  when  asked  how 
many  had  minor  chUdren.  When  asked  how 
many  had  not  seen  their  chUdren  since  their 
Imprisonment,  the  same  number  of  hands 
went  up. 

But  the  most  bitter  and  Impassioned  com- 
plaint would  take  no  revolution:  quick  re- 
sponse on  parole  applications,  together  with 
a  detaUed  reason  for  denial  of  parole.  At  stake 
are  years  of  a  woman's  life,  but  present  pro- 
cedure Is  casual. 

A  parole  examiner  visits  the  InstltMtlon 
and  Interviews  the  prisoner  In  sesalons  that 
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Inmates  say  range  from  three  tafive  minutes, 
with  a  few  10  or  15  minutes.  Then  there  Is 
sUence  for  up  to  four  months.  If  the  parole 
Is  denied,  there  Is  no  reason  given  except, 
possibly,  "lack  of  progress." 

Nothing  causes  more  frustration  In  prison 
than  the  mysterious  and  Indefinite  working 
of  parole  boards. 

As  one  young  woman,  interviewed  at  ran- 
dom In  her  dormitory,  said,  "I  got  five.  I  know 
I  did  wrong.  I'm  doing  good  time.  I  take 
courses.  I  have  a  good  record  here.  My  mother 
Is  taking  care  of  my  kids.  I  get  no  answer 
from  the  parole  bocu-d  except  not  enough 
progress. 

"I  ask  what  that  means  and  nobody  can 
tell  me.  Why  keep  trying?  I  mean.  If  you  want 
to  drive  someone  crazy,  then  put  them  In  an 
Institution  and  never  let  them  know  when 
they're  getting  out." 

In  that  respect,  men  and  women  In  prison 
have  a  common  experience. 


Festival  on  the  Mall,  well,  that  was  his  per- 
ception of  It,  not  theirs. 

But,  surprisingly,  it  Is  their  perception  of 
It,  too.  They  know  they  are  some  sort  of 
human  buffalo  herd,  saved  from  extinction 
only  because  the  State  of  Maryland  values 
its  antiques.  Laws  have  been  passed,  regula- 
tions promulgated  and  a  statutory  reserva- 
tion has  been  established  to  postpone  the 
inevitable  day  when  the  last  skipjack  cap- 
tain Is  lowered  into  an  Eastern  Shore  grave 
and  the  last  working  skipjack  Is  a  rotting 
hull  up  In  the  mud  of  a  Chesapeake  Bay 
estuary. 

"Yes,  Indeed,"  Captain  Clyde  Webster  said. 
That's  the  way  It  wUl  be.  When  he  took  to 
the  water  50  years  ago  from  Deal  Island, 
thoueands  of  skipjacks  were  working  the  bay 
for  oysters.  His  grandfather  followed  the 
water.  His  father  followed  the  water.  His 
only  son  pumps  gas. 

He  will  be  the  last,  he  said.  And  it's  all 

\  right  with  him.  The  hours  are  long.  The 
wind  Is  biting  and  capricious.  The  crews  .  .  . 
well  that's  another  story.  Some  are  drunk 
and  some  are  "colored"  and  some  are  both. 
*  1     111     w    .  V,,  J    •      *  1, ,  *  'J  ■"**  famlUes  with  the  short,  blunt  English 

graceful  skipjack,  fabled  in  folklore  of/  names  Uke  Byrd,  Mulr,  Daniel,  DoMlds 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  around  tW  Selby  and  Webster  are  largely  out  of  It  al- 
groaning  oyster  board,  is  sailing  intolfls-     ready,  with  the  young  seeking  work  that  Is 


THE  VANISHING  ARMADA 
Mr.    MATHLAS.    Mr.    President,    the 


tory.  Years  ago  there  were  thousands, 
scattered  across  the  winter  seascape  like 
a  sUent  armada,  hauling  in  tons  of  shell 
creatures  from  the  frigid  waters  of  the 
bay  every  day.  Now  there  are  more  ef- 
ficient ways  of  dredging.  Motors  are 
more  powerful  than  wind-driven  sails. 
Apprentice  watermen  cannot  be  found. 
The  craftsmen  that  kept  the  boats 
afloat — sailmakers,  marine  carpenters, 
and  others — are  abandoning  their  crafts. 

Today  there  are  less  than  three  dozen 
working  skipjacks.  In  a  few  years  there 
will  not  be  any.  The  20th  century  will 
have  won,  and  the  loser,  for  better  and 
worse,  will  have  been  a  way  of  life  on 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Potomac,  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the 
Washington  Post  recently  took  note  of 
this  with  an  article  on  the  effort  to  in- 
clude the  skipjack  and  -a  collection  of 
classic  oyster  recipes  in  the  Maryland 
presentation  at  next  summer's  Smith- 
sonian Institution  Folklife  Festival.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  these  articles  in  the  Record,  and 
also  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  artistic 
photograph  by  Bob  Burchette,  of  the 
Post,  which  accompanied  the  article.  Mr. 
Burchette  captured  the  mood  of  his  sub- 
ject magnificently  in  a  picture  of  three 
skipjacks  in  the  midst  of  early  morning 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  sun  has  just  struck 
the  sails  of  one  of  the  boats,  and  is  being 
reflected  back  in  golden  glory.  Two  other 
boats  are  working,  shrouded  in  mist  and 
semidarkness,  in  the  backgroimd  dis- 
tance. A  truly  brilliant  photograph 
Illustrated  this  feature  and  these  boats 
which  are  unique  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  I 
only  regret  It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce 
the  potograph  as  well,  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Skipjacks:   Anacrkonisms  With  Sails 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

TiLGHUAN  Island,  Md. — ^The  man  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  asked  his  questions 
In  a  conversational  way.  His  manner  was 
breezy,  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  his  subjects 
were  trying  to  make  a  living  Uke  anyone 
else  and  If  what  they  did  wae  exotic  and 
worth  exhibiting  at  the  annual  Folklife 
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steady,  that  pays  a  pension,  and  offers  In- 
surance coverage,  vacations,  overtime,  hours 
to  spend  with  loved  ones. 

Things  have  changed.  A  machine  ocm  take 
up  more  oysters  than  a  man.  A  boat  under 
power  does  not  need  the  wind.  So  from  thou- 
sands, there  are  now  only  33  skipjacks  left 
but  they  stay  at  it,  their  captains  knowing, 
Webster  says,  that  they  have  somehow  be- 
come romantic  figiires,  sitting  bulls,  wlerd 
old  ladies  holding  out  against  the  freeways, 
men  making  a  living  the  way  no  one  does 
It  anymore.  Under  saU. 

Ralph  Rlnzler,  the  bearded  director  of  the 
Smithsonian's  Folklife  Festival  gunned  the 
General  Services  Administration  oar  down 
Route  60,  heading  for  Tilghman  Island.  With 
the  help  of  Ben  Evans,  a  native  of  Deal 
Island  who  had  abandoned  a  life  on  the  water 
for  work  as  a  school  bus  Inspector  with  the 
State,  Rlnzler  hoped  to  convince  maybe  five 
skipjack  captains  to  sail  their  boats  down 
the  Bay  and  up  the  Potomac  for  the  annual 
Folklife  festival  this  siunmer. 

Rlnzler  has  been  doing  this  sort  of  work 
for  the  Smithsonian  for  six  years  now.  Be- 
fore that,  he  was  director  of  the  Newport 
Folk  Festival  and  he  knows  that  If  you  ap- 
proach a  man  and  ask  him  what  crafts  he 
practices  and  what  songs  he  sings  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  knows  no  crafts  and  the 
songs  that  he  sings  are  his  own  business.  So 
Rlnzler  Is  a  careful,  professional  talent  scout 
and  before  the  winter  has  thawed  he  and 
his  staff  wUl  have  combed  Maryland  from  the 
mountans  of  Garrett  County  In  the  West  to 
the  ooves  of  the  Eastern  Shore  looking  for 
the  true,  the  authentic,  the  rare  and  the  In- 
teresting. He  wUl  bring  them  aU  together 
on  the  Mall  over  the  July  4th  weekend  and 
do  for  Maryland  this  year  what  he  did  for 
Ohio  last  year  and  In  the  process  prove  that 
the  melting  pot  myth  Is  Just  that,  a  myth. 

Nowhere  Is  this  truer  than  with  the  skip- 
Jacks,  a  bit  of  American  Ingenuity  designed 
in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  centtiry  to  saU 
the  sbaUow  Chesapeake  Bay  dredging  for 
oysters  In  the  winter  and  crabbing  In  the 
summer.  Averaging  40  feet  or  more,  the  skip- 
jacks were  buUt  to  last  and  most  of  those 
stlU  working  the  bay  were  buUt  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  Susy  Mae,  Cap- 
tain Webster's  46-foot  boat,  was  buUt  in 
1901,  four  years  before  he  was  bom  In 
Wenona,  a  small  town  at  the  tip  of  Deal 
Island. 

But  now  Rlnzler  was  desperate.  He  was 
late  for  his  appointment  with  Ben  Evans  who 
had  arranged  for  Rlnzler  to  go  out  on  a 
boat.  It  was  one  and  a  half  hours  untu 
sunrise,  Rlnzler  was  late  for  the  boat  and  the 


all-Important  element  of  trust  would  dissolve 
because  a  man  at  the  motel  bad  forgotten  the 
wake-up  caU. 

But  Evans  was  still  on  the  dock  and  had 
managed  to  find  a  boat  wlUlng  to  wait  and 
accept  company.  With  Captain  Webster  at 
the  helm,  the  Susy  Mae  headed  up  the  Bay 
toward  Poplar  Island,  one  of  the  most  lu- 
crative oysters  bars  anyone  could  remem- 
ber. The  bar,  Evans  declared,  woiUd  be  closed 
by  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
avoid  depletion  of  the  oyster  stock. 

Dredging  for  oysters,  for  aU  Its  romance. 
Is  basically  a  matter  of  math.  A  "skipjack 
is  allowed  150  bushels  a  day.  Any  more 
than  that,  and  the  state  moves  In  and  fines 
the  captain.  Each  bushel  Is  worth  about  $4. 
Thus,  on  a  day  when  a  skipjack  can  dredge 
up  Its  limit,  the  boat  can  make  $600.  Out 
of  each  dollar,  the  crew  gets  12  cents  a  man, 
the  ship  Itself  gets  22  cents  and  the  cap- 
tain gets  about  another  20  cents.  If  the 
boat  makes  Its  limit  for  five  days,  a  crew 
member  who  gets  a  full  share  can  make 
about    $350.    Such    weeks    are    rare. 

There  Is,  first  of  aU,  the  blunt  fact  that  not 
all  oyster  bars  are  productive.  Then  there 
Is  the  wind.  Without  It.  a  skipjack  cannot 
dredge.  It  wUl  not  have  the  momentum  to 
pull  Its  Iron  and  cotton  dredge  along  the 
bottom  and  snare  oysters.  And  then,  the  oy- 
ster season,  Nov.  1  to  March  15,  Is  a  period 
of  Ice  and  snow,  a  time  when  the  skipjacks 
may  be  forced  often  to  stay  In  port. 

But  moeUy,  It  is  a  matter  of  wind.  With 
It,  a  skipjack  can  make  the  limit  and  quit 
for  the  day  at  10  a^n.  Without  It,  the  hopes 
of  making  a  day's  pay  vanish.  To  make  sura 
that  the  skipjacks  get  a  minimum  haul,  the 
state  aUows  them  to  use  power  two  days  a 
week.  On  those  days,  If  the  bar  Is  kind  and 
there  Is  no  Ice,  the  boat  wUl  make  Its  limit. 

But  most  oysterlng  nowsidays  Is  done  from 
what  are  callCKl  patent  tongers.  They  are  two- 
man  boats  with  a  limit  of  25  bushels  a  man. 
Run  by  power,  the  tongs  dip  Into  the  bay  and 
return  to  the  boat  fiUed  with  oysters.  The 
tongs  take  In  less  per  haul  than  a  dredge 
but  they  are  Insistent  and  dependable,  rely- 
ing on  gasoline  and  not  wind  for  their  power. 
It  Is  ugly  to  see,  convention^  as  an  oU  rig, 
but  lucrative.  On  the  December  day  the  Susy 
Mae  hosted  Rlnzler,  It  took  In  about  40  bush- 
els, whUe  the  patent  tongers  made  their 
limit.  There  was  no  wind  that  day. 

Captain  Webster  knows  the  math,  knows 
how  much  It  costs  to  maintain  a  boat  buUt 
In  1901  and  concludes,  "When  you  work  It 
out,  you  alnt  got  much.  People  think  you  get 
rich  with  a  boat.  But  you  dont. 

"I'll  teU  you  something  about  water.  Some 
days  you  get  150  bushels,  some  days  you  get 
nothing.  I'U  tell  you  something  about  water, 
boy,  there's  no  money  here." 

By  now,  Webster  had  only  one  dredge  In 
the  water.  His  sails  were  up,  his  dredge  was 
down  and  the  boat  went  nowhere.  The  Bay. 
however,  was  humming  with  the  noise  of 
patent  tongere,  their  motora  working  the 
tongs  that  would  bring  them  their  limit. 
Webster  yelled,  "Whoa."  the  dredge  was 
winched  up  and  the  crew  set  to  work  cuU- 
Ing  the  undersized  oystere  from  the  market- 
able ones. 

Then  the  wind  quit  entirely  and  the  skip- 
Jack  fleet  just  sat  on  the  water  and  Captain 
Webster,  no  disappointment  on  his  face,  set 
to  work  swabbing  the  deck  and  then  swab- 
bing It  some  more.  The  rest  of  the  crew — 
four  deckhands  and  a  cook — took  turns  shav- 
ing out  of  a  bowl  and  helping  themselves  to 
a  pot  of  fried  eggs.  Rlngler  began  to  probe. 

"Is  there  a  place  you  go  at  night?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,  we  sometimes  go  down  to  the  store. 
But  now  the  store  is  closed.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  used  to  go  girling  a  bit.  Used  to  go  to  Prin- 
cess Ann  or  take  the  steamer  to  Baltimore. 
Tou'd  get  a  night's  sleep  and  get  to  Balti- 
more." 

Webster's  answers  are  to  the  point.  He  ycA- 
unteers  nothing,  but  will  answer  everything. 
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He  would  prefer.  It  U  clear,  to  talk  to  Evans 
about  things  back  home  in  Wenona  where 
they  both  come  from.  Webster  will  drive  back 
there  Friday  night  and  stay  for  the  weekend. 
The  rest  of  the  week,  he  and  the  crew  will 
sleep  on  the  boat,  wherever  the  boat  may  be. 
He  turned  to  Evans  and  talked  to  him  about 
a  neighbor  who  had  shot  a  deer  only  to  have 
the  animal  collapse  at  his  feet  and  die  staring 
his  killer  In  the  eye.  "He  sold  his  gun,"  Web- 
ster said.  "I  swear  he  sold  his  gun.  He  won't 
shoot  a  deer  or  a  bird  no  more." 

Down  below  In  the  cabin.  Paul  Donalds  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  calm  to  shave.  A 
portly  man  in  his  60b,  Donalds  was  raised  and 
has  lived  his  life  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Re- 
cently, his  son  was  Injured  In  a  motor  vehicle 
accident  while  returning  to  Ft.  Belvoir  and 
Donalds  came  to  visit  him  in  Washington.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  Washington 
and  he  said,  frankly,  that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  return. 

By  10  a.m..  Webster  had  cut  the  motor  on 
the  engine  that  takes  up  the  dredge.  He  had 
taken  in  11  bushels  of  oysters,  $44  for  four 
hours  of  work.  His  sail,  bought  two  years  ago, 
cost  »700.  He  spent  $3,000  on  the  boat  over 
the  Summer.  He  had  to  feed  his  crew  and  pay 
the  fines  If  the  Marine  Police  caught  him 
keeping  undersized  oysters  or  exceeding  his 
limit.  And  they  caught  him  once  this  year 
Fined  him  $50. 

Meanwhile,  Rlnzler  worked  at  his  craft. 
Who  makes  the  dredges?  A  blacksmith.  Who 
makes  the  trail  boards?  A  Uttle  man  on  the 
Western  Shore  with  one  eye.  Why  are  the 
dredges  made  partly  out  of  cotton?  Nobody 
knows.  Who  makes  the  main  mast?  A  fellow 
near  Salisbury.  Who  makes  Skipjacks?  No- 
body. 

Any  nobody  will.  So  they  talk  about  the 
man  who  came  from  California  to  buy  one  for 
a  pleasure  boat  and  they  talk  about  the  fleets 
that  once  prevailed  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  they  talk  about  the  man  on  Deal  Is- 
land—was his  name  Harold  Selby?— who  once 
owned  a  fleet  of  99,  but  they  don't  talk  much 
of  the  22,  off  Poplar  Island  that  day.  sitting 
on  a  Comstock  Lode  of  an  oyster  bar,  who 
couldn't  make  enough  money  to  pay  the  cook 
beca\]se  the  wind  died. 

They  sat  out  there  In  the  cold  and  the  fog 
graceful  and  sleek,  poking  their  masts  Into 
«  t.i°^*''*'"*'  ^^^  playing  games  with  the 
light.  Their  crews  slept  or  shaved  or  worked 
at  working. 

In  the  end.  Rlnzler  netted  three  skipjacks 
for  the  festival.  They  will  be  at  the  Festival 
In  July,  the  buffaloes  of  Chesapeake  Bay  All 
cleaned  and  painted,  they  will  look  as  pretty 
as  they  do  right  before  the  annual  Labor  Day 
races  on  the  Bav.  But  next  season,  there  win 
he  fewer  sklojacks  than  there  were  the  season 
oefore.  and  someday  there  will  be  none. 

"Yes,  Indeed,"  said  Captain  Webster,  and 
he  permitted  no  regrets. 
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in  the  half  shell  on  cracked  ice,  from  Can- 
nons Seafood  ^n  Georgetown  at  $2.60  per 
dozen,  to  muddy,  unopened  ones  at  the 
Washington  waterfront  and  in  other  Chesa- 
peake Bay  towns  for  about  $1  per  dozen. 
(The  Washington  waterfront  is  open  on 
Sundays.)  They  can  be  bought  shucked  or 
unopened  at  most  fish  markets,  which  also 
sell  oyster  knives,  cocktail  sauces,  oyster 
crackers,  etc.  Oysters  can  be  bought  In  large 
quantities  from  wholesalers  at  better  prices. 
It  Is  possible  to  keep  them  as  long  as  a 
month,  using  as  needed,  If  they  are  bought 
muddy  and  unwashed  and  kept  constantly 
cold  and  damp.  During  a  normal  winter  this 
can  be  done  in  an  unheated  attic  or  base- 
ment. They  don't  need  to  be  fed.  However, 
this  can  be  risky,  and  if  the  weather  turns 
warm,  have  an  oyster  party  immediately. 

TO    OPZN 


Oysters— w  Season  akd  Beatjtitoi.  Five 
Ddthient  Wats 
(By  Wendy  Corteel) 
Since   the   advent   of  civilized   man,   and 
probably    well    before,    oysters    have    been 
known  both  as  a  valuable  food  soTirce  and 
as  a  great  delicacy.  Early  settlers  In  America 
were  fortunate  to  find  the  oyster  (which  U 
rich  In  protein,  certain  vitamins  and  trace 
elements)   a  staple  part  of  the  Indian  diet 
and  avaUable  In  great  abundance.  Although 
gourmands  have  been  consuming  oysters  for 
centuries,   sometimes   in   legendary  prop«-- 
tlons,  the  world  has  yet  to  make  up  its  mind 
whether  they  should  be  fat  or  thin    larrn 
or  small.  (The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,  in 
fi.  *°    Wonderland,    avoided    the    whole 
question  and  ate  both  with  equal  relish  ) 

The  season  for  oysters  taken  from  natxiral 
l>eds  run  roughly  from  September  to  April  In 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

During  the  season,  oysters  can  be  bought  In 
a  variety  of  ways  ranging  from  nesting  neatly 


Scrub  well  with  a  brush  and  cold  water. 
Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  are  often  muddy. 

Put  the  oyster  on  a  sturdy  table  on  news- 
papers, as  they  are  quite  messy,  flat  side  up, 
holding  it  with  the  left  hand.  (Experts  don't 
seem  to  need  to  put  it  on  a  table.)  A  glove 
helps  In  case  the  knife  slips,  although  the 
blade  is  thin  and  rounded  rather  than  sharp 
and  pointed.  With  the  right  hand  (reverse  if 
left-handed)  insert  the  oyster  knife  at  the 
narrow  end  between  the  two  shells,  wiggling 
and  pushing  hard  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  ligament  has  been  cut,  the  oyster  makes 
a  dull  popping  noise  and  the  shell  loosens. 
Then  run  the  knife  along  the  Inside  of  the 
fiat  shell  to  sever  the  muscle  which  holds  the 
shells  closed.  It  is  Impossible  to  pry  the 
shells  apart  at  the  edges  without  breaking  It 
If  this  muscle  Is  not  cut.  Remove  the  top 
shell  and  cut  the  other  muscle  In  the  same 
manner,  freeing  the  oyster.  Opening  oysters 
is  hard  work.  Practice  helps  but  there  may 
still  be  a  few  which  are  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  open  even  if  you  are  doing  It  right. 
Discard  any  oysters  that  are  open  or,  after 
opening,  appear  dry,  discolored,  or  peculiar 
smelling. 

Oysters-on-ttte-half-ahell.—A  delicacy  the 
world  over. 

Traditionally  served  on  cracked  ice  with 
cocktail  sauce,  horseradish,  lemon,  and  oyster 
crackers.  Use  small  oyster  forks  or  toothpicks 
and  allow  at  least  6  per  person. 

Or  try  them  with: 

Sauce  mignonette. — a  French  variation. 
Combine  finely  cheeped  shallots,  red  wine 
vinegar,  freshly  ground  black  pepper,  and  salt 
to  taste.  (Allow  5-6  large  shallots  per  cup 
of  vinegar.)  Let  It  sit  for  at  least  a  half  hour 
before  serving  in  a  small  bowl— a  little  sauce 
to  be  spooned  onto  each  raw  oyster. 

Fried  oysters.— A  Chesapeake  Bay  Spe- 
cialty. Drain  large,  shucked,  oysters  on  paper 
towels;  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  then  In  cracker 
meal.  Pat  firmly  to  seal.  (Jf  using  small 
oysters  put  two  together,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  the  fat  head  to  thin  tall,  before  coat- 
ing with  cracker  meal.)  Fry  in  deep  fat  im- 
tll  lightly  browned.  Drain  on  paper  towels 
and  serve. 

Oyster  stew. — The  classic  soup  made  with 
oysters.  To  serve  6-8. 
1  quart  shucked  oysters — size  according  to 

preference. 
1  pint  light  cream 

1  pint  milk  (You  can  also  use  all  milk  or  all 
cream. ) 

2  tbsp.  butter 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Drain  oysters  In  a  colander,  reserving  the 
oyster  liquor. 

In  separate  saucepans,  bring  the  oyster 
liquor  to  a  boU,  heat  together  the  milk  and 
cream  but  do  not  boU,  cook  the  oysters  brlefiy 
in  the  butter  and  a  couple  of  tablespoons  of 
the  liquor  until  the  edges  start  to  curl. 

Combine  aU  ingredients,  add  salt  and  pep- 
per and  serve  piping  hot  with  oyster  crackers 

Oysters  Rockefeller.— Probably  the  most 
famous  and  exotic  way  of  preparing  cooked 
oyster. 


This  dish  supposedly  originated  In  1899  at 
Antolne's  Restaurant  in  New  Orleans  and  was 
so  named  because  of  its  richness.  There  are 
numerous  versions,  all  slightly  different,  but 
all  presumably  trying  to  come  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  original.  It  requires  quite  a  lot 
of  time  to  prepare  but  is  not  difficult. 

To  serve  8 — as  a  first  course. 

4  dozen  raw  oysters  on  the  half  shell  (the 
deep  half) 

2  cups   finely    minced    fresh,    raw   spinach 

(about  5  oz.,  with  the  stems  removed) 
%  cup  finely  minced  green  onions — Including 

green  part  (about  8) 
1  cup  finely  minced  fresh  parsley — bottom 

third  of  stems  removed  (about  \i,  bunch) 
1  cup  finely  minced  fresh  celery  stalks 
^  lb.  butter,  chopped,  not  melted 
Juice  of  1  large  lemon 

3  tbsp.  Worchestershire  Sauce 

3  tbsp.  Pernod  of  Absinthe — an  essential  in- 
gredient 

salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  taste 

8  round  pie  pans 

rock  salt — same  as  used  to  melt  ice  on  side- 
walks 

First,  mince  all  vegetables  and  combine  in 
a  large  bowl. 

Add  the  butter  and  chop  further  with  two 
knives  to  distribute  evenly.  Add  lemon  Juice, 
Worchestershire  Sauce,  Pernod,  salt  and  pep- 
per and  mix  with  a  fork. 

Preheat  boiler — to  400  degrees  if  it  can  be 
regulated. 

Put  a  layer  of  rock  salt  In  each  pie  pan 
and  arrange  6  oysters  on  the  half  shell  In 
each.  (The  salt  keeps  the  oyster  shells  from 
tipping.)  On  top  of  each  oyster  put  about  a 
teaspoon  (more  if  the  oysters  are  large)  of 
the  vegetable  mixture. 

Broil  about  5  minutes  or  until  topping 
begins  to  brown. 

Serve  Immediately  in  the  pans,  one  pan  of 
oysters  for  each  person. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON 
VOTE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  January  21,  I  was  necessarily 
absent  and  was  not  positioned  during 
the  vote  on  Senator  Randolph's  im- 
printed amendment  to  S.  2515.  If  present 
and  voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (8.  2516)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workere. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    858 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  858)  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Erviw)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  (No.  858) 
begin  running  at  2  pjn.  today,  and  that 
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the  vote  on  that  amendment  occur  at  3 
p.m.,  with  the  same  provisions  in  effect 
with  respect  to  all  other  particulars  as 
previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:55  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1 :  55  p jn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:42  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:55  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 

QUOHXrac    CALLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  obJecticHi,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Time  Is  under  control.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rcdl. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coaisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  several 
years  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  constant  agitation  about 
racial  matters  was  impairing  our  national 
sanity.  If  we  needed  any  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement,  such  proof 
Is  furnished  abundantly  id  the  pending 
bill.  Here  there  Is  a  proposal  to  give  to 
five  bureaucrats,  who  are  elected  by  no- 
body to  do  anything  and  who  are  respon- 
sible to  nobody  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
powers  greater  than  those  that  the  courts 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  impose 
on  the  office  of  President. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  these  five  men 
would  have  virtually  autocratic  powers  to 
do  virtually  anything  in  the  employment 
-  field.  I  say  virtually  autocratic  powers  be- 
cause this  bill  Is  very  skillfully  drawn  to 
make  It  Impossible  as  nearly  as  human 
language  will  permit  for  the  courts  to 
reverse  any  decision  made  by  these  five 
men. 

There  Is  an  old  adage  which  expresses 
the  most  fundamental  truth  on  the  sub- 
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Ject  of  juris  prudence,  and  that  is  that 
out  of  the  facts,  all  law  arises. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  the  power  to 
write  the  verdict  in  a  case,  I  do  not  care 
who  writes  the  judgment,  because  the 
Judgment  has  to  follow  the  verdict. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  said,  while  quoting  a 
man  who  knew  better.  Professor  Wig- 
more,  that  the  rule  requiring  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  in  a  civil  case  Is  a 
vague  rule. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Dean  Wig- 
more's  spirits,  I  would  say  that  is  an 
absurdity.  Every  day  between  the  time 
we  awake  until  the  time  we  seek  repose 
in  slumber,  we  make  many  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  available  to  us.  We  certainly  do 
not  make  our  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
less  than  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. We  weigh  all  of  the  evidence,  and 
then  the  evidence  which  weighs  most 
heavily  in  our  minds  and  has  more  con- 
vincing force  is  the  evidence  we  follow. 
Some  years  ago  we  started  setting  up 
administrative  agencies  with  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  powers.  And  these  execu- 
tive agencies  were  very  loathe  to  have 
their  opinions  and  ruling  tested  in  the 
courts.  When  they  first  started  passing 
laws  to  allow  them  to  be  reviewed  in  the 
courts,  these  executive  agencies  were 
able  to  persuade  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  what  is  known  as 
the  substantial  evidence  rule.  The  sub- 
stantial evidence  rule  is  embodied  In  the 
pending  bill. 

What  Is  the  substantial  evidence  rule? 
Substantial  evidence  is  any  evidence 
more  than  a  scintilla.  And  it  has  been 
defined  in  the  courts  many  times  to  be 
less  than  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  prepondertmce  of  the  evi- 
dence Is  the  evidence  which  ^ows  that 
an  allegation  is  probably  true  or  prob- 
ably false. 

Yet,  when  I  offered  an  amendment 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
the  priding  bill  to  provide  that  the 
courts  should  be  free  of  the  findings  of 
facts  made  by  a  crusading  board  when 
the  evidoice  showed  that  those  findings 
of  fact  were  probably  imtrue,  the  Senate 
rejected  the  amenchnent.  The  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  courts  would  not 
be  boimd  by  the  findings  of  fact  unless 
those  findings  of  fact  were  supported  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  Tliat 
meant  in  simple  English,  that  the  court 
would  not  be  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
exercise  of  its  mental  faculties  and  to  do 
such  violence  to  Justice  as  to  be  bound 
by  the  findings  of  fact  based  up<Hi  the 
evidence  which  showed  that  the  findings 
of  fact  were  probably  not  true. 

I  have  said  here  and  I  reiterate  that 
those  who  back  the  pending  bill  wish  to 
make  it  virtually  Impossible  for  a  court 
to  reverse  the  findings  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  crucial  thing  that  Is  Involved 
here  is  that  no  man  should  be  hailed  be- 
fore a  court  by  a  commisslan  or  be  cchh- 
pelled  to  go  to  court  to  escape  a  judg- 
m«it  of  the  commission  if  that  man, 
that  employer,  has  fully  complied  with 
the  law  and  has  not  practiced  discrimi- 
nation In  any  respect. 

Yet,  under  the  pending  bill,  the  Com- 
mission can  hail  that  man  into  court  or 
compel  him  to  go  to  court.  And  that  man 


Is  denied  the  opportunity  to  disprove  the 
very  thing  for  which  he  has  been  unjustly 
hailed  into  court  or  imjustly  compelled 
to  go  to  court. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  because 
the  pending  bill  provides  that  before  the 
Commission  can  do  anything  of  an  af- 
firmative nature  outside  of  investigating, 
it  must  attempt  conciliation  and  must 
attempt  to  persuade  the  employer  whom 
they  charge  with  discriminating  to  take 
a  course  of  action  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate. That  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  right  of  the  Commission  to  take 
any  action  at  all  or  to  make  any  findings 
of  fact  or  to  make  any  recommendations 
or  to  render  a  Judgment  which  impels  an 
employer  to  seek  relief  in  this  kangaroo 
proceeding  which  makes  a  mockery  of 
justice;  and  yet  this  bill  provides  that 
although  a  man  has  not  discriminated 
and  although  the  Commission  is  trying 
to  make  him  do  more  tlum  the  law  re- 
quires, he  is  denied  the  right  to  prove 
that  in  the  court,  and  he  is  denied  the 
right  to  show  that  the  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  has  taken  place. 

This  provision  is  found  on  page  38 
starting  with  line  7: 

If  the  Commission  determines  after  at- 
tempting to  secure  voluntary  compliance  un- 
der subsection  (b)  that  It  Is  unable  to  secure 
from  the  respondent  a  conciliation  agreement 
acceptable  to  the  Commission,  which  deter- 
mination shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any 
court, — 

Now,  mind  you,  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  say  if  they  shall  fall  to  get  an  agree- 
ment complying  with  the  law,  but  an 
agreement  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  Commission. 
Then,  it  states: 

Which  determination  shall  not  be  review- 
able In  any  court. 

Tills  is  Just  another  one  of  the  things 
to  show  that  this  bill  is  not  so  much 
concerned  with  obtidning  justice,  but 
with  imposing  the  notions  of  the  EECXJ 
as  to  what  policy  Is  desirable  upon  a 
people  who  have  not  violated  the  law.  If 
it  had  been  done  for  any  other  purpose 
It  would  have  said: 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  It  Is 
unable  to  secure  from  the  respondent  a  con- 
olliatlon  agreement  complying  with  the 
law — 

instead  of  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
Commission.  That  is  the  way  it  would 
have  he&x  phrased. 

A  man  sought  to  have  the  right  In  any 
litigation  to  show  that  the  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  right  of  a  iierson  to  take 
action  against  him  did  not  exist. 

I  said  that  this  bill  would  give  these 
five  men  more  power  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  because  imder 
this  bill  they  could  go  Into  any  State 
government,  any  county  government,  any 
school  district,  and  they  could  actually 
appoint  the  officials  there.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  It  advo- 
cated in  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  shall 
pass  a  bill  whose  cosponsors  do  not  know 
what  It  means.  I  have  asked  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  the  meaning  of 
the  provision  with  reference  to  State  em- 
ployees of  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
and  where  it  stops.  He  admits  there  is 
no  limitation  In  the  biU.  I  asked  the  dis- 
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tingulshed  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt) — I  am  sorry  he  Is  not  here — what 
protection  the  people  in  State  govern- 
ment have  against  the  EEOC  If  It  told 
them  that  the  Governor,  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  had  elected,  had  been 
elected  by  them  because  of  his  race, 
or  religion,  or  national  origin;  and  he 
said  we  had  protection  in  the  courts  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  United  States  should  guarantee 
to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  all  the  decisions 
under  that  provision,  and  the  cotirts  of 
the  United  States  have  nothing  to  do 
with  thatNpra vision.  They  cannot  enter- 
tain any  case  to  secure  an  interpretation 
of  that  provision,  and  they  cannot  enter- 
tain a  case  which  is  designed  to  find 
whether  a  State  has  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

The  decisions  state  that  there  is  a 
political  power  which  belongs  to  Con- 
gress and  Congress  alone,  and  that,  there- 
fore, whatever  Congress  does  must  be 
accepted  by  everybody  as  being  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.  So  there  Is 
no  remedy  there. 

I  say  this  is  the  most  far-reaching  bill 
that  has  been  proposed  to  Congress  since 
George  Washington  took  his  first  oath 
of  office  as  President,  because  it  gives 
this  commission  absolute  power,  with  no 
review  except  the  sort  of  kangaroo  pro- 
ceeding imposed  on  the  courts,  which  are 
denied  the  right  to  find  according  to 
what  the  evidence  states  is  probably  true. 
What  does  it  say  about  States?  It  says 
that  a  State  is  an  employer.  Then,  they 
define  an  employee  as  a  person  who  is 
employed  by  an  employer.  That  Is  already 
established  on  that  point.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  you  go  to  the  dictionary  to  find 
out  what  an  employer  is,  and  it  states  he 
is  a  person  or  concern  that  employs  an- 
other, usually  for  compensation,  wages, 
or  salary. 

So  under  that  definition  the  Governor 
of  a  State,  although  he  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  would  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  State.  This  gives  the  com- 
mission jurisdiction  to  deny  any  man, 
whether  he  is  a  Governor  or  a  State  su- 
preme court  justice  or  a  State  legislator, 
the  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected  by 
the  people  of  his  State  or  his  district  or 
coimty.  Why  do  I  say  that?  The  bill 
states  expressly  that  a  State  is  an  em- 
ployer. It  confers  jurisdiction  over  every 
employer;  it  gives  them  jurisdiction  over 
every  employee  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision.  Now,  what  is  a  State? 

The  court  said  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  Texas  against  White: 

A  state,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  a  political  community  of  free 
citizens  occupying  a  territory  of  defined 
boundaries  and  organized  under  a  govern- 
ment sanctioned  and  limited  by  a  written 
constitution  and  established  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  salient  thing  is  that  it  is  a  political 
commiuilty  of  free  citizens.  They  no 
longer  will  be  free  citizens  if  this  bill 
passes  because  we  will  have  a  Federal 
agency  that  can  supersede  them  in  the 
selection  of  their  officials  and  employees. 
And  there  Is  not  a  man  in  the  Senate 


whom  I  have^been  able  to  discover  who 
can  point  to  anything  in  this  bill  which 
subjects  It  to  a  semblance  of  any  other 
interpretation. 

This  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  jiuisdlction  of  the  commission  the 
power  to  determine  which  persons  are 
to  be  employed  as  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  hospitals.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  anything  which  shows  what  absurd 
lengths  this  bill  goes  to.  it  is  the  power 
it  gives  the  commission  to  determine 
which  persons  a  hospital  shall  select  to 
perform  surgery,  or  which  persons  it 
shall  select  to  be  members  of  its  medical 
staff.  There  never  has  been,  according 
to  my  understanding,  a  single  doctor  on 
this  conunlssion.  Its  members  are  no 
more  competent  to  pass  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  surgeons  and  physicians  than  I 
am  to  perform  the  f imctions  of  an  arch- 
angel. 

The  bill  would  make  every  public  hos- 
pital and  every  private  hospital  that 
employed  as  many  as  15  persons,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  has 
caused  this  country  much  divisiveness 
and  has  caused  this  country  much  con- 
sternation and  much  turmoil,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  we  now  have,  in  addition 
to  local  school  boards,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  select  principals  and  teachers 
and  superintendents,  two  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  exercising  that  power — 
the  U.S.  district  courts  and  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  have  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  And  this 
bill,  for  the  first  time,  would  place  Juris- 
diction over  the  employment  of  all  school 
superintendents,  all  school  principals,  all 
school  supervisors,  all  schoolteachers  in 
every  one  of  the  50  States,  in  the  Com- 
mission. They  could  say  who  were  to  be 
hired  and  who  were  to  be  fired  and  who 
could  be  promoted  and  who  could  not  be 
promoted.  They  could  say.  "Not  because 
of  any  external  act  that  you  committed 
which  was  illegal,  but  we  find  that  al- 
though you  did  a  legal  external  act,  you 
had  an  improper  motive  in  your  heart 
when  you  did  it." 

Under  this  bill,  the  Commission  could 
order  school  boards  to  hire  certain 
teachers  and  pay  them  back  salaries  for 
the  time  they  did  not  teach.  As  I  said 
the  other  day,  they  are  no  more  c<Mnpe- 
tent  to  select  teachers  than  they  are  pro- 
fessors of  anthropology. 

I  was  struck  by  some  of  the  rhetorical 
questions  asked  by  my  friends  on  the 
other  side:  "What  do  some  people  think 
about  the  fact  that  we  cannot  pass  this 
bill  quicker  than  we  have?"  I  think  I  can 
answer  that.  I  think  some  people  in  the 
United  States  are  finding  out  that  there 
are  at  least  a  few  men  who  will  stand  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  fight  for 
freedom  for  the  people  of  America.  They 
will  fight  for  the  freedom  of  hospital 
boards  to  select  their  own  physicians  and 
surgeons.  They  will  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  school  boards  to  select  their  own 
teachers.  They  will  fight  for  the  right  of 
the  small  businessman  to  choose  the 
persons  whom  he  thinks  are  most  likely 
to  make  his  business  voiture  a  success 
rather  than  a  failiu-e. 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  would 


place  the  employment  practices  in  the 
50  States  under  the  jurisdiction,  as  I  have 
said  of  five  men  who  are  not  elected  by 
anybody  to  do  anything,  and  who  are 
not  resp(Mjsible  to  anybody  for  ansrthing 
they  do,  and  whose  actions  cannot  be 
effectively  reviewed  by  courts  of  jiastlce. 
I  say  this  because  the  bill  puts  the  courts 
of  justice  in  a  straitjacket  and  compels 
them  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the 
board  by  accepting  their  findings  of  fact, 
even  though  the  evidence  may  show  that 
those  findings  of  fact  are  probably  not 
true.  So  this  bill  would  give  five  men  on 
that  commlssl(m  more  power  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  possesses. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  exempt  from  the  coverage  of  the 
law,  as  it  wotild  be  if  the  bill  passes,  all 
hospitals,  public  and  private,  in  the  hir- 
ing of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  in 
doing  so  it  would  be  sasdng  affirmatively 
that  hospitals,  in  their  selection  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  can  discriminate 
against  a  person  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  natioial  ori,  n. 

This  amendment,  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate,  is  cut  from  new 
cloth.  It  is  different  from  the  other 
amendments  we  have  had.  It  goes  to 
some  fimdamental  principles.  When  we 
were  talking  about  the  preponderance  of 
evidence,  when  we  were  talking  about  ex- 
tending coverage  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, that  was  one  thing,  but  we 
cannot  exempt  hospitals,  in  the  selection 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  from  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Constituticwi  and  the  basic 
law  against  discrimination.  I  think  that 
we  would  be  stepping  back  100  years,  and 
I  am  most  strongly  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  would  mean  that  a 
ptiyslcian,  fully  qualified  and  accredited 
by  appropriate  State  and  national  au- 
thorities, could  be  denied  employment 
with  a  hospital  simply  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  and  be  unable  to  appeal  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission for  relief.  There  is  no  logic  to 
this  proposed  amendment.  It  is  not  based 
on  any  showing  of  need.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  present  law  and  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion with  respect  to  equal  employment 
opportimities. 

We  have  seen,  during  the  course  of  de- 
bate on  S.  2515,  that  minorities  and 
women  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
denied  siccess  to  high-level  and  profes- 
sional job  categories.  The  medical  profes- 
sion, I  regret,  offers  no  exception  to  this 
pattern  of  discrimination. 

The  1971  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion publication.  Relative  Data  on  the 
Profile  of  Medical  Practices,  shows  that 
only  2.2  percent  of  this  Nation's  334,000 
physicians  are  black. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  only  7  percent  of  all  the  physicians 
in  this  country  are  women. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  factors 
which  contribute  to  underutilization  and 
discrimination  in  the  medical  profession, 
such  as  the  low  enrollment  of  minorities 
and  women  in  medical  schools. 
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However,  the  availability  of  employ- 
ment opportimities  for  minorities  and 
women  is  a  key  factor.  A  substantial 
number  of  the  physicians  considered  em- 
ployed by  public  and  private  hospitals 
are  interns  and  residents.  Intern  and 
resident  programs  are  essential  elements 
of  a  physician's  medical  education,  and 
are  the  basis  for  training  in  the  various 
specialized  fields  of  medicine. 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  show 
a  very  serious  underrepresentation  of 
minorities.  Among  interns  and  residents 
employed  by  reporting  hospitals,  only 
1,047,  or  2.2  percent,  were  black.  Although 
the  number  of  blacks  increased  over 
the  1966  total— 860  out  of  34,188  were 
black — the  proportion  of  blacks  declined 
from  the  1966  proportion  of  3.5  percent. 
I  might  point  out  that  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  1969,  only  4  out 
of  883 — 0.5  percent — interns  and  resi- 
dents were  black.  In  Alabama,  only  3  out 
of  384 — 0.8  percent — were  black. 

Further,  a  significant  proportion  of 
physicians  in  this  Nation  are  considered 
"hospital  based."  According  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, some  31  percent  of  the  over 
310,000  active  doctors  in  this  country 
work  out  of  hospitals  rather  than  private 
offices. 

We  must  assure  that  access  to  these 
positions  in  hospitals  is  based  on  ability, 
rather  than  on  arbitrary  and  capricious 
qualiflcations  such  as  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

These  figures.  I  believe,  dramatically 
show  why  it  is  important  to  retain  em- 
ployment of  physicians  by  private  and 
public  hospitals  within  the  Jurlsdictlan 
of  EEOC. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina Is  wholly  In  conflict  with  the  general 
need  recognized  by  both  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  for  more  female  and  minority 
doctors. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  established  a  goal  to 
increase  the  number  of  blacks  enrolled 
In  medical  schools  to  12  percent  of  the 
total  medical  school  enrollment  by  1975. 
The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act— Public  Law  92-157— enacted 
during  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, would  provide  financial  assistance 
for  medical  training.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  assures  that  this  as- 
sistance Is  available  to  all  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
A  special  section  added  to  the  manpower 
legislation  assures  that  no  person  be  de- 
nied assistance  because  of  sex. 

Simple  justice  demands  that  employ- 
ment be  equally  available  without  dis- 
crimination to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted their  formal  education. 

Finally,  the  exemption  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  would  be  in  clear 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  exist- 
ing Federal  law  which  require  that  op- 
portunities for  employment  at  publicly 
supported  hospitals  be  available  to  all 
on  an  equal  basis.  The  amoimt  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  the  field  of  health 
care  is  substantial.  Since  1947  over  $12 
blUlon  In  Hill-Burton  funds  have  been 
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spent  for  the  construction  of  health  fa- 
cilities. 

Over  98  percent  of  the  general  and  spe- 
cialty hospitals  in  this  country  receive 
some  form  of  Federal  assistance  for 
health  services.  In  fiscal  year  1971.  31 
percent  of  the  money  spent  on  health 
care  was  Federal  money— "The  Size  and 
Shape  of  the  Medical  Care  Dollar."  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  1971. 

As  you  know,  the  Constitution  and  title 
VI  impose  a  legal  obligation  upon  all 
Federal  agencies  to  assure  that  Federal 
assistance  be  available  to  all  recipients 
on  an  equal  basis.  HEW  has  taken  sev- 
eral steps  to  assure  that  the  hospitals 
which  receive  Federal  assistance  be 
available  to  all  recipients  on  an  equal 
basis,  and  comply  with  title  VI. 

That  Department  has  determined  that 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  assistance,  the 
patients,  requires  that  professional  staff 
members,  Including  physicians,  be  em- 
ployed on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Thus,  while  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  may  create  an  ex- 
emption imder  title  vn,  for  physicians 
employed  by  hospitals  the  Constitution 
and  title  VI  would  compel  that  employ- 
ment remain  available  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  this 
amendment,  in  my  Judgment,  would  roll 
this  country  back  100  years.  Certainly  we 
have  seen  the  discrimination  within  the 
last  100  years  that  it  would  permit.  I  was 
visited  In  my  office,  before  coming  over 
to  the  Senate  floor,  by  a  very  distin- 
guished former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  who  is  very  proud  of  his 
Irish  ancestry. 
I  asked  Dick  Hughes: 
Dick,  I  have  heard  stories  that  In  this 
country  at  one  time  there  would  be  signs 
out  where  there  were  jobs  available  that  no 
Irish  need  apply.  When  was  that.  In  the  last 
century?" 


He  said: 

No,  It  wasn't.  It  was  a  lot  more  recent  than 
that. 

My  administrative  assistant,  Ben  Pal- 
umbo,  is  of  Italian  ancestry.  I  asked 
him: 

I  have  heard  that  pec^Ie  with  names  end- 
ing In  "o"  Indicating  ItaUan  background 
have  been  discriminated  against  on  that 
basis.  WljMi  was  that,  100  years  ago?" 

He  sai'4': 

My  father  says  it  was  a  lot  more  recent 
than  that. 

Irish,  Italians,  Jewish  people,  black 
people,  and  women — these  are  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  we  are  trying  to  give  an 
equal  opportimity.  The  mayor  of  one  of 
America's  great  southern  cities  shocked 
everyone  not  long  ago  when  he  suggested 
to  his  constituents  that  they  "think 
black."  What  he  meant  by  that  was  that 
his  white  constituency  should  try  to 
understand  the  feelings  and  the  think- 
ing of  the  black  man. 

As  I  stand  here  leading  the  debate  on 
this  measure,  I  try  to  think  as  a  young 
person  would  who  has  gone  through  that 
long,  hard,  and  expensive  trail  to  be  the 
graduate  of  a  medical  school,  be  he  man 
or  woman,  black  or  white,  or  whatever 


national  ancestry.  I  say  that  in  this  Na- 
tion, which  so  badly  needs  doctors,  it 
would  be  a  terrible  crime  if,  because  of 
ethnic  background,  sex,  race,  or  religion, 
the  American  people  were  denied  the 
services  of  that  new  doctor. 

That  Is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  take  from  a  doctor 
the  protection  that  the  Constitution 
gives  him  and  would  protect  through 
this  law.  I  think  it  would  be  against  all 
that  this  country  holds  itself  up  to  be, 
in  an  area  of  one  of  our  greatest  needs. 
Right  now.  in  the  central  city  in  New 
York  City,  there  is  one  doctor  for  every 
2.000  to  3,000  people.  Rural  America  is 
crying  for  doctors.  Yet  this  amendment 
would  eliminate  opport;unlties  for  those 
who  already  tend  to  be  shut  out  because 
of  their  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  This  amendment  stands  out 
among  all  those  proposed  as  represent- 
ing exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we 
should  be  doing  in  this  country,  which  is 
opening  up  opportunities  for  everyone.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  yield  the  Senator  such  time 
as  he  may  need,  within  our  limitation 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey on  this  amendment.  Interestingly,  it 
seems  to  have  roused  him  as  almost  no 
other  amendment  has,  and  I  was  very 
pleased  to  detect  the  note  of  Indignation 
with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
go  over  the  same  ground;  the  Senator 
did  it  superbly.  I  do  have,  however,  one 
or  two  other  points  I  wish  to  raise. 

First,  this  amendment  is  so  completely 
regressive  that  It  does  not  Just  try  to 
undo  what  Is  in  this  bill,  but  It  tries  to 
imdo  what  we  did  In  the  bill  passed  8 
years  ago,  in  1964.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  is  directed  to.  It  proposes  to 
undo  a  measure  we  enacted  in  1964, 
about  which  we  have  heard  no  com-  » 
plaints.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
arguments  here  about  the  fact  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  provision  has  worked 
out  in  £in  oppressive  way,  but  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  word  said  about  the  meas- 
ure having  worked  out  in  an  oppressive 
way  as  to  doctors  and  surgeons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  discrimina- 
tion that  discrimination  against  doctors 
was  exercised  even  in  hospitals  which 
were  largely  patronized  by  blacks.  That 
was  one  of  the  most  sensational  aspects 
of  the  debate  in  1964.  So  that  is  one  point, 
Mr.  President:  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  undo  a  measure  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  6  years  without  any  real  com- 
plaint that  it  has  not  been  working  prop- 
erly and  effectively. 

The  other  point,  which  I  think  is  criti- 
cally important,  is  that  everything  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  said  about 
continuing  discrimination  up  until  very 
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very  recent  times  in  respect  of  race  and 
ethnic  origin  and  color,  as  well  as  sex,  is 
true. 

Incidentally,  I  had  that  in  my  own 
family.  My  father  was  an  immigrant 
from  middle  Europe  in  about  the  late 
1880's,   and  I  am   old  enough  to   know 

the  discrimination  which  was  practiced. 

WaWl]n  owOlo*"*!]"  *>—•—>  \ 

OVertJy  and    blatantly,   fchroixsrh  many  ot 

my  aauit  years  in  respwt  Qi  employment. 

One  of  the  things  that  those  discrimi- 
nated  against   have  resented  the   most 

Is  that  they  are  relegated  to  the  position 

of  the  sawers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 

Of  water:  that  only  the  blue-collar  jobs 
and  ditchdlgglng  jobs  are  reserved  for 

them;  and  that  though  they  built  Amer- 
ica, and  certainly  helped  build  it  enor- 
mously in  the  days  of  its  basic  con- 
struction, they  cannot  ascend  the  high- 
er nmgs  in  professional  and  other  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
most  cruel  aspects  of  discrimination  was 
the  quota  system  practited  in  many 
American  universities  when  it  came  to 
doctors.  It  was  the  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Albert  Einstein  College 
of  Medicine,  one  of  the  great  colleges  of 
medicine  in  the  United  States,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  involved  a  tremendous 
reaction.  The  first  revolt  within  aca- 
demic ranks  on  the  part  of  students  and 
faculty,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
came  when  these  facts  came  out. 

Yet,  this  amendment  would  go  back 
beyond  decades  of  struggle  and  of  injus- 
tice, and  reinstate  the  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination on  grounds  of  ethnic  origin, 
color,  sex,  religion — just  confined  to 
physicians  or  surgeons,  one  of  the  high- 
est rungs  of  the  ladder  that  any  member 
of  a  minority  could  attain— and  thus 
lock  in  and  fortify  the  idea  that  being 
a  doctor  or  a  stirgeon  is  just  too  good  for 
members  of  a  minority,  and  that  they 
have  to  be  subject  to  discrimination  in 
respect  of  it,  and  the  Federal  law  will 
not  protect  them. 

This  would  be  most  inlquitoiis.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  believe  that  in  this  year  It 
would  be  seriously  entertained  as  a  pos- 
sibility by  way  of  exemption  from  this 
bill. 

I  hope  very  much,  almost  in  self-re- 
spect, that  the  Senate  will  decisively  re- 
ject this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand, I  appreciate,  and  I  agree  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  said. 

Down  deep  in  my  heart,  I  do  not  be- 
heve  that  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
Intends  to  do  what  this  amendment  ac- 
tually would  do.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  come  from  nationalities  that  have 
been  discriminated  against  hi  one  form 
or  another,  at  one  time  or  another  and 
particularly  by  our  immigration  laws. 
Our  parents  have  lived  under  grave  in- 
justices, inequities,  and  discriminaUons 
that  violate  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  remember  a  time  in  my  own  State 
when  individuals  of  certain  racial  extrac- 
tion could  not  gain  an  internship  in  some 
of  our  hospitals.  Today  they  accept  them 
freely.  But  it  was  a  hard  road  to 
recognition.  I  know  the  experience  of 


one  individi^  in  particular.  Today  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  time  I  speaJc  of,  he  was 
refused  an  internship  in  a  certain  hos- 
pital. Later,  that  very  hospital  begged 
him  to  come  there  to  lecture — but  by 
then  he  had  become  world  renowned  in 

his  profession  of  medicine.  That  groes  to 

•     ••■Ml  0*M  10 

prove  that  acceptance  -was  not  a  matter 

orquaiiiicatlonsatall. 

No  one  here  questions  tlie  Xlg&t  Of 
any  hospital  or  any  medical  authority  to 
reject  anybody,  regardless  of  the  color 
or  his  skin,  or  membership  in  any  minor- 
ity group,  if  the  applicant  is  not  quaU- 
fled.  That  is  not  the  question.  All  we  are 

saying  Is   that   where   aU   qualifications 

are  met,  please  do  not  put  certain  groups 
under  the  burden  of  proving  that  they  are 
twice  as  good  in  order  to  be  considered 
equal.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
avoid.  Equahty  is  equaUty,  under  any 
standard,  and  that  is  the  one  test  that 
should  be  used  in  America.  If  you  use 
any  other  test,  you  violate  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  written  indelibly,  not  only  on  paper, 
not  merely  as  words,  but  as  the  will  and 
the  way  in  the  hearts  of  all  people  who 
believe  in  freedom.  I  hope  that  that  In- 
delibility will  indeed  endure  eternally  in 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  and  I  hope  the 
day  never  comes  when  for  any  reason 
any  person  who  is  fully  qualified  will  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin  or  because  he  comes 
from  southeastern  Europe  or  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  an  injustice  that  America  must 
consider  intolerable. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment—with all  due  respect  to  the  Sen- 
ator who  sponsors  it.  I  know  he  la  a 
man  of  good  heart.  He  is  a  humanitar- 
ian, comi  !i;tely  and  in  every  respect,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  intends  to  do  what  this 
amendment  would  do— I  hope  that  the 
amendn^er  c  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
add  one  prayer  to  that  so  eloquently  ut- 
tered by  Senator  Pastore:  that  even  if 
he  and  I  are  not  here,  as  ultimately  we 
cannot  be,  the  spirit  of  our  immigrant 
forebears  may  be  voiced  by  someone  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  as  long  as  this 
Nation  may  endure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  was  to  vote  at  3  o'clock.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Preddetit.  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliey 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -nie  clerk 
will  call  the  roU.  The  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  vote  cannot  occur  until  3  o'clock, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  occur  now. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Without 
rctxe    question    is    on    asreelng    to    the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina.  (PuttUifi:  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 

vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAvrra.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION  PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Brock)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Conor esa  of  the  United  States: 
As  required  by  Section  216(a)  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amendments 
of  1971  (PubUc  Law  92-210) ,  I  am  pleased 
to  transmit  herewith  the  first  quarterly 
report  on  activities  imder  the  new  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Program.  This  first 
report  covers  the  period  from  August  15 
through  December  31,  1971. 

Richard  Nzxon. 
The  White  House,  February  11,  1972. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Brock)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nom- 
inations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 


"The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  biU  (S.  2515)  a  biU  to 
further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  now 
in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Vork  be  again  temporarily  laid  asl<le  and 


from  Wect  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk 
for  myself  and  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  would  knock  from  the  bill  one 
phrase,  as  f  oUoDirs :  On  page  38,  beslnniriK 


amendment  is  but  an  empty  pledge  ex- 
pressed in  idle  words. 

In  my  discussions  of  the  biU.  I  have 
strongly  denounced  and  criticized  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  is  a  direct  as- 
sault upon  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  bill  brings  within  its  orbit  every  em- 
ployer having  eight  or  more  employees 


iM  ffi  iHisi:  m  Ml  III:  1  iti  t  "iM  anitiffl  m  iss  nm  m\  mm  miqi  sim  or 


AI<UCN)    be  recogixized  for  the  piirpose  of 
offering  an  amendment.  

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

\fr.  AL3JBN.  Sfr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The     PRESIDINQ      OFFICER.      TTie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

On  page  38,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  the 
ooDuna  on  line  10  and  the  words  "which 
determination  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any 

court"  on  lines  10  and  11. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

QUOBT7X   CALX. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  WiU  the  Chair  please  rule 
on  whether  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  time  limit 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghiia.  What 
would  the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  say  1  hour,  to  be 
equaUy  divided. 

x7NAiaMOT7s-coNBXirr  aorsbmxnt 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  be  limited  to 
1  hour  to  be  equaUy  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  tliat  time  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill ;  but  that  the  time  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  come 
out  of  the  time  aUotted  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


not  be  r^evie'wxkble  txx.  axiy  ooixrt.' 

This  bill  as  introdiKsed  and  as  amended 

by  the  committee  empowers  this  Commis- 
sion to  act  as  court,  jury,  investigator, 
and  prosecutor  all  rolled  into  one.  It  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Commission  at  the  out- 
set of  the  complaint  and  its  investigation 
determines  it  Is  unable  to  secure  volun- 
tary compliance  from  the  respondent 
imder  a  condliaUon  agreement  accept- 
able to  the  Commission,  which  determi- 
nation shall  not  be  revealable  m  any 
coiut,  then  this  would  knock  out  that 
phrase  "which  determination  shall  not  be 
reviewable  in  any  court." 

Mr.  President,  the  Inclusion  of  this 
phrase  in  this  section,  giving  the  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  make  this 
determination  without  any  review,  Is 
typical  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  was  started  as  a  concili- 
ation agency,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  7  years  or  more,  and  which  now 
seeks  the  power  not  only  to  investigate 
complaints  but  also  to  file  charges,  to 
hear  the  charges,  to  reach  a  determina- 
tion, to  Issue  an  order,  and  thai  to  have 
the  power  to  enforce  Uiose  orders. 

It  does  not  desire  any  control  over  its 
activity.  It  inserts  the  phrase  with  refer- 
ence to  a  determinatlOTi  of  whether  com- 
pliance under  section  (b)  of  this  section 
can  be  obtained.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  strike  from  the  bill  this 
one  phrase. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  many  of  the  inher- 
«it  dangers  and  evils  of  S.  2515. 

In  my  discussions  of  the  bill,  I  have 
strongly  denounced  and  criticized  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  would  violate  the 
Constitution  by  empowermg  the  Federal 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  basic 
and  fundamental  functions  of  State  and 
local  governments  by  dictating  their  em- 
ployment practices.  I  say  again  that  the 
States'  power  over  their  employment 
functions  is  not  only  basic,  but  essential, 
to  the  very  existence  of  State  sovereignty. 
If  we  deprive  the  States  of  their  basic 
functions,  it  is  pointless  for  anyone  to 
maintain  that  we  have  a  dual  form  of 
government. 

In  my  discussions  of  the  bill,  I  have 
strongly  denounced  and  criticized  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  would  violate  the 
very  first  item  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  by  empowering  the  Federal 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  by  dictating  almost  all 
of  the  employment  practices  of  church- 
supported  educational  institutions.  I  say 
again  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  practice  more  at  odds  with  the  idea 
of  religious  liberty  than  to  say  that  the 
first  amendment  left  it  open  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  compel  church-sup- 
ported schools  at  every  level  of  education 
to  capitulate  the  Federal  Government's 
secular  concept  of  "equal  employment 
opportunity."  If  this  is  not  true,  the  first 


inore  members,  rrhus,  the  small  business- 
man, already  overburdened,   would  en- 

counter  new  regulations,  investigations, 

hearings  and  appeals  far  beyond  his  time, 
liis  energry,  or  his  finances.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  many  of  the  most  cherished 
benefits  which  organized  labor  has  at- 
tained in  the  last  four  decades  would  no 
longer  become  matters  of  right  but  would 
automatically  become  matters  of  admini- 
strative grace  to  be  doled  out  by  EEOC 
bureaucrats  as  rewards  for  good  be- 
havior or  withheld  as  punishment  when 
any  union  does  not  comply  with  their  de- 
mands. 

In  my  discussions  of  the  bill,  I  have 
strongly  denounced  and  criticized  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  would  give  Judi- 
cial fimction  to  the  Equal  Emplojmient 
Opportunity  Commission  by  permitting 
It  to  order  respondents  to  "cease  and 
desist"  from  alleged  unfair  employment 
practices  with  such  orders  subject  only 
to  limited  review  in  a  U.S.  court  of  ««>- 
peals.  To  vest  in  a  single  Federal  agency 
the  prerogative  of  bringing  a  charge,  then 
investigating  it,  then  trjring  the  case, 
while  at  the  same  time  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  it,  and  then  enforcing  its  own 
findings  is  alien  to  guaranteed  and 
fundamental  principles  of  due  process. 
It  is  in  absolute  contradiction  with  all 
that  our  constitutional  system  defends. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  again  through- 
out this  debate  we  have  heard  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  2515  state,  indeed  insist, 
that  titie  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  has  not  been  a  success.  "That  is  the 
title  setting  up  the  EEOC.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  has  been  weak,  in- 
nocuous, and  behind  in  its  work  because 
it  did  not  have  cease-and-desist  power. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  re- 
peatedly that  the  EECXT  is  only  a  paper 
tiger  because  employers,  employment 
agencies,  and  labor  unions  have  refused 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  its 
mandate  imder  title  VII  to  conciliate 
charges  of  unfair  employment  practices 
found  to  be  supported  by  facts  adduced 
by  EEOC  investigations.  All  of  these  ar- 
guments have  been  made  on  the  premise 
that  the  EEOC  has  diligenUy  and  faith- 
fully endeavored  to  discharge  its  statu- 
tory obligation  to  attempt  to  conciliate 
unfair  emplosmient  practice  charges. 

The  language  which  we  seek  to  strike 
out  makes  any  decision  it  reaches  with 
regard  to  whether  the  employer,  the 
respondent,  is  pacified  and  whether  a 
conciliation  agreement  can  be  reached, 
nonreviewable  by  any  court  whatsoever. 

In  listening  to  these  arguments  and 
the  many  statistics  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  substantiate  them,  I  became 
interested  in  the  facts  of  the  record.  I 
wondered,  Mr.  President,  just  how  the 
Commission  has  performed  its  concilia- 
tion role  which  all  a^ree  is  the  keystone 
of  titie  vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
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I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  EEOC's  own  figures,  the  answer 
is  a  dismal  one. 

For  example,  in  the  Commission's 
fourth  annual  report— its  report  for  the 
1969  fiscal  year— the  Commission  deter- 
mined that  12,636  charges  warranted  in- 
vestigation, but  completed  investigation 
in  only  7.543  of  them.  At  the  concUiation 
stage,  the  EEOC's  total  workload  of 
cases  was  only  3,329  or  21  percent  of  the 
EEOC's  total  workload.  Finally,  the  con- 
cUiation efforts  of  the  EEOC  were  "fully 
successful"  in  only  486  cases — less  than 
15  percent  of  its  conciliation  caseload 
and  less  than  2  pwrcent  of  the  cases  ear- 
marked by  it  for  investigation  and  con- 
ciliation. The  report  further  states  that 
EEOC  conciliation  efforts  were  "partially 
successful" — whatever  that  means — in  90 
cases  and  wholly  imsuccessful  in  729 
cases  during  the  1969  fiscal  year. 

Looking  at  the  Commission  s  fifth  an- 
nual report— its  report  for  the  1970  fiscal 
year — the  Commission  determined  that 
16,348  cases  warranted  investigation,  but 
it  completed  investigations  in  only  5,090 
of  them.  At  the  conciliation  stage,  the 
EEOC's  total  workload  of  cases  was  only 
2,956  or  18  percent  of  the  EEOC's  total 
workload.  Finally,  the  conciliation  ef- 
forts of  the  EEOC  were  fully  successful 
in  only  342  cases — less  than  15  percent  of 
its  conciliation  workload  and  less  than  3 
percent  earmarked  by  it  for  investigation 
and  conciliation.  The  report  further 
states  that  EEOC  conciliation  efforts 
were  partially  unsuccessful  in  105  cases 
and  wholly  unsuccessful  in  732  cases. 

Mr.  President,  a  record  so  devoid  of 
accomplishments  quite  naturally  raises 
sharp  questions.  Why  is  the  EEOC  con- 
ciliation caseload  so  low  in  relation  to 
its  total  caseload?  Why  is  the  Commis- 
sion so  singxilarly  unsuccessful  in  its 
achievements  in  the  conciliation  area — 
the  very  area  to  which  the  Congress  spe- 
cifically directed  it  to  devote  its  energies 
imder  title  vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act? 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  advocates 
of  cease-and-desist  authority  for  the 
Commission  have  pointed  to  the  record 
I  have  just  discussed  as  evidence  of  em- 
ployer recalcitrance  and  a  general  im- 
wlllingness  to  cooperate  in  achieving 
equal  employment  opportimity  objec- 
tives. Indeed,  the  Commission  itself  has 
not  hesitated  to  suggest  the  same  thing, 
and  at  the  same  time  stamp  its  feet  and 
cry  for  an  expansion  of  its  powers,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  issue  orders  en- 
forceable against  respondents  in  the  em- 
ployment field. 

At  that  point  I  might  point  out  that 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  state  that  the 
EEOC  now  has  approximately  1,000  em- 
ployees ;  that  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  it 
is  anticipated  they  are  going  to  build  up 
the  ntmiber  of  employees  to  where  they 
will  have  approximately  2,000  employees. 

That  seems  to  be  a  quality,  an  attri- 
bute, or  a  feature  of  all  government 
agencies  with  which  I  am  familiar;  they 
want  to  grow  in  size,  they  want  to  be 
more  Important,  they  want  to  exercise 
more  functions,  they  want  to  get  more 
people  under  theh-  control,  they  want  to 
have  greater  jurisdiction,  they  want  to 
be  able  to  order  more  people  around. 


So  here  is  a  case,  directly  in  point,  of 
the  expansion  of  the  Federal  biu-eauc- 
racy ;  this  is  an  example  of  mushrooming 
Federal  bureaucracy;  it  is  an  example 
of  another  invasion  by  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  of  the  rights  and  everyday  lives 
of  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
in  the  Senate  have  an  opportiuiity  to 
strike  a  greater  blow  at  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, and  a  greatly  expanding  one  at 
that,  thsm  we  have  with  our  vote  on  this 
bill,  which  constitutes  a  power  grab  on 
behalf  of  the  Equal  Emplojmient  Oppor- 
timity Commission. 

Yes;  we  can  strike  a  blow  at  increased 
Federal  expenditures;  we  can  strike  a 
blow  at  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  the  rights  of  our 
citizens,  because  under  this  bill  the 
EEOC  is  going  to  have  control  of  em- 
ployment practices  of  States,  counties, 
and  the  agencies  of  local  government. 

We  have  a  chance,  by  standing  firm, 
with  respect  to  this  bill  by  voting  against 
any  effort  to  cut  oJ  debate  on  this  impor- 
ttint  issue,  by  voting  against  any  effort 
to  apply  gag  rule  in  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  would  make  the  bill 
somewhat  better.  This  amendment  would 
make  it  subject  to  some  control  in  mak- 
ing its  determinations,  subject  to  some 
oversight,  and  not  allowing  it  to  be  a 
complete  law  imto  itself. 

Mr.  I»resident,  on  page  1  of  the  EEOC 
fourth  axmual  report  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year,  we  find  the  unadorned  and  un- 
explained statement  that  "the  Commis- 
sion continued  to  be  limited  by  a  lack  of 
enforcement  power." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  mediocre 
accomplishments  of  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  its  failure  to 
achieve  a  better  concihation  record  Is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  Commis- 
sion's simple  refusal  to  carry  out  the 
congressional  mandate  set  forth  in  title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Commission's 
misfeasance  in  failing  to  conscientiously 
carry  out  its  statutory  mandate  to 
achieve  conciliation  in  imfair  employ- 
ment practices  charges  may  be  found  in 
its  own  regulations.  A  cursory  review  of 
the  legislative  history  of  title  vn  spe- 
cifically shows  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  filing  of  lawsiiits  by  ag- 
grieved individuals  would  be  a  "last  re- 
sort" after  the  Commission  has  ex- 
hausted its  concihation  efforts. 

This  desirable  objective  has  been 
thwarted  and  frustrated  by  Commission 
procedures  which  permit  the  filing  of 
lawsuits  by  charging  parties  without  any 
finding  of  probable  cause  by  the  Com- 
mission Emd  without  any  efforts  on  its 
part  to  conciliate  at  all. 

This  Commission  has  been  operating 
for  more  than  7  years.  They  contend 
they  have  been  doing  a  good  job.  They 
come  in  every  year  and  apply  for  an  ap- 
propriation; and  I  assimie  in  support 
of  that  appropriation  they  point  out 
what  a  good  job  they  are  doing  and  why 
they  need  more  money  to  operate  the 
Department.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  Commission  has  not 
needed  enforcement  powers  dming  the 
7  years  of  its  existence,  so  why  should 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  tie  up 
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the  business  of  the  Senate  with  this 
measure  which  seeks  to  give  this  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  issue  and  en- 
force its  own  laws?  Where  is  due  process? 
There  is  none.  There  is  no  due  process 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished present  occupant  of  the  Chair 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr' 
Cotton),  for  the  valuable  contribution 
he  made  to  the  amendment  of  this  bill 
The   bill   originally  provided   that  the 
number  of  employees  that  an  employer 
had  to  have  to  be  covered  by  the  bill 
would  be  reduced  from  the  present  law 
of  25  down  to  8.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  pointed  out 
that  that  would  bring  under  the  control 
and  operation  of  the  Commission  very 
small  employers,  employers  who  are  al- 
ready subject  to  so  much  Government 
redtape,  already  subject  to  so  much  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  oversight,  already  sub- 
ject to  heavy  taxation,  and  that  to  be 
harassed  by  this  Commission  would  in  all 
likelihood  crowd  these  small  businesses  to 
the  wall.  Out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts  the  managers  of  the  bill  were  will- 
ing to  raise  this  niunber  for  required  cov- 
erage after  the  several  speeches  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  8  to  15. 

That  might  not  sound  like  a  whole  lot 
but  it  will  prevent  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  employers  from  coming 
under  the  oppressive  provisions  of  this 
bill;  and  a  great  contribution  was  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton).  I  commend 
liim  on  his  activity  in  that  regard. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  section  1601. 25a (c) 
of  the  EEOC's  procedural  regulations 
states  that: 

At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  sixty 
(60)  days  from  the  date  of  the  flUng  of  a 
charge— the  charging  party  or  the  respond- 
ent may  demand  In  writing  that  a  notice 
Issue  pursuant  to  section  1601.26  and  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  Issue  such 
notice . . . 

Section  1601.25,  however,  provides  that 
such  notice  shall  issue — 

In  any  Instance  In  which  the  Commission 
Is  unable  to  obtain  volimtary  compliance  as 
provided  by  title  Vn,  and  that  the  notice 
shall  include— (b)  a  copy  of  the  Oommls- 
slon'B  determination  of  reasonable  cause. 

Alabama  employers  and  their  counsel 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
have  advised  me  that,  despite  the  specific 
language  of  section  1601.25  and  of  the 
act  itself,  the  Commission  as  a  matter  of 
practice  continues  to  issue  so-called  suit 
letters  in  any  case  in  which  a  charging 
party  requests  even  though  no  "probable 
cause"  determination  has  occurred  and 
no  attempt  to  conciliate  has  been  made 
by  the  Commission. 

All  of  this  goes  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  charging  party  to  date  has  been 
able  to  bring  suit  on  his  claim  even 
though  the  Commission  has  never  ren- 
dered a  probable-cause  declson  in  his 
case  and  no — I  repeat— no  conciliation 
has  occurred.  Because  of  this  fact,  we 
readily  see  from  the  figures  I  cited  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  why  only  a  very  few 
cases  reach  the  conciliation  stage  at  all. 
Thus,  the  most  important  role  of  the 
Commission   imder  title  vn— concilia- 
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tor — is  deliberately  thwarted  by  its  own 
regulations  and  apparent  blase  attitude 
to  the  expressed  congressional  judgment 
that  conciliation  Is  not  only  the  pre- 
ferred method  for  eliminating  employ- 
ment discrimination,  but  also  that  con- 
ciliation efforts  of  charges  were  intended 
to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  bring- 
ing of  individual  lawsuits. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  EEOC  to  date 
has  had  only  limited  conciliation  experi- 
ence. It  is  apparent,  too,  that  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  demonstrable  record,  is 
according  only  perfunctory  significsmce 
to  its  conciliation  role  because  of  its 
continuing  obsession  with  obtaining  from 
Congress  the  power  to  issue  coercive 
cease-and-desist  orders. 

Presumably,  the  Commission  well 
knows  that  a  major  failure  on  its  part  to 
conciUate  will  lend  strength  to  efforts 
to  obtain  for  it  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority. 

Conciliation,  Mr.  President,  can  and 
should  work.  I  know  that  Alabama  em- 
ployers have,  by  and  large,  sincerely  tried 
to  comply  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  title  vn.  I  am  convinced  that  only  a 
very  low  percentage  of  conciliation  fail- 
ures with  Alabama  employers  is  due  to 
the  latter's  recalcitrance. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  conciliation  will  work,  given  a 
fair  opportunity,  if,  and  when,  the  EEOC 
seriously  and  sincerely  "gets  with  it." 
Instead  of  conferring  additional  admin- 
istrative power  and  authority  upon  the 
EEOC  as  the  bill  before  us  so  drastically 
attempts  to  do,  what  we  really  should  be 
doing  is  to  sharply  remind  the  Commis- 
sion of  its  statutory  obUgation  to  attempt 
to  conciliate  every  appropriate  case. 

I  am  confident  that  the  end  result  will 
be  a  heartening  increase  in  both  the 
number  of  conciliations  attempted  and 
the  number  of  conciliation  agreements 
achieved;  in  short,  the  kind  of  progress 
which  the  Congress  intended  and  ex- 
pected when  it  passed  the  act  8  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2>4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  Does  any 
Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Senators  representing  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  with  the  time  on  the  quonim 
call  to  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  5 
minutes? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  York  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.   

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  amendment — we  have 
sought  to  analyze  it  quickly  in  the  time 
which  has  been  made  available — it  seeks 
to  provide  a  court  review  where  the  Com- 
missioD  rejects,  or  is  imable  to  secure, 
a  concUiation  agreement  from  the 
respondent. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  seeking  to  de- 
prive the  Commission  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  its  judgment,  through  court 
review,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  con- 
cihation agreement  or  to  substitute  a 
court  for  it  in  deciding  whether  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  is  acceptable.  We 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  what 
the  amendment  means  when  it  says  if 
the  Commission  determines — that  is,  the 
determination  after  attempting  to  se- 
cure voluntary  compUance  imder  sub- 
section (b) — that  it  is  unable  to  secure 
from  the  respondent  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  words  "ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commission"  might  just 
as  weU  be  stricken,  because  if  the  Com- 
mission is  not  permitted  to  determine 
that  it  is  unable  to  secure  a  concUiation 
agreement,  certainly  one  is  not  going  to 
stultify  the  Commission  and  demand 
that  it  swjcept  one  which  is  not  accept- 
able to  it.  Therefore,  the  determination 
beomes  meaningless. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  give  them  the  power  of  entering  into 
a  conciliation  agreement  at  all,  it  has 
got  to  be  one  which  they  regard  as  ac- 
ceptable, and  not  one  mandated  upon 
them  by  a  court.  So,  if  the  amendment 
is  to  prevail,  the  whole  clause  ought  to 
be  stricken  and  the  statement  just  ought 
to  be  that  if  the  Commission  determines, 
after  attempting  to  secure  voluntary 
complismce  to  subsection  (b),  that  it 
cannot  secmre  volimtary  compUance, 
then  it  may  go  ahead  and  issue  a  com- 
plaint, or — if  the  Senate  decides  tomor- 
row to  vote  on  the  substantive  matter — 
if  it  has  got  to  sue,  that  it  then  can  go 
ahead  and  sue. 

I  cannot  see  how  one  can  expect  the 
Commission  to  stultify  itself  by  being 
subject  to  an  order  of  the  court  that  it 
is  able  rather  than  unable  to  secure  a 
concUiation  agreement  acceptable  to  it.  I 
emphasize  that  the  amendment  does  not 
seek  to  strike  those  words.  They  remain 
in  the  clause. 

So  it  seems  to  be  that  the  words 
"which  determination  shaU  not  be  re- 
viewable in  any  court,"  if  we  strike  those 
out,  now  that  they  have  occurred.  It 
would  simply  stultify  the  Commission  as 
well  as  the  process.  Our  understanding  of 
what  Is  sought  to  be  done  here  may  be 
incorrect,  but  that  is  the  way  it  seems 
to  us,  Mr.  President. 

For  those  reasons,  as  we  wish  to  favor 
rather  than  frustrate  conciliaticoi  with 
respect  to  activities  of  the  Commission, 
and  most  of  these  cases,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  are  settled  as  a  result  of 


conciliation  agreements,  and  since  there 
is  no  compulsion  on  the  respondent — he 
does  not  have  to  enter  into  the  concUi- 
ation agreement  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form — it  seems  to  me  that  the  determi- 
nation which  this  amendment  would 
carry  out  is  quite  inappropriate,  and 
that  the  Senate  should  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  quorum  caU  wUl  come  out  of  the 
Senator's  time. 

The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains (HI  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  21  min- 
utes remaining,  and  that  is  all  the  time 
that  is  left  on  the  amendment.  The  other 
side  has  used  all  of  its  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  the  time  that  the 
author  of  the  amendment  had  to  explain 
the  amendment,  it  was  not  fuUy  made 
clear  to  me  just  exactly  what  the  amend- 
ment encompasses  and  what  the  basic 
result  would  be  if  this  amendment  should 
prevaU.  I  wonder  if  I  could  impose  upon 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  ask  him 
one  or  two  questions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  answer  the  Senator's  questions,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  me  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  Under  present 
law,  in  the  situation  where  the  Commis- 
sion is  unable  to  secure  from  the  re- 
spondent a  conciUation  agreement  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  Commission,  is  that 
a  decision  or  a  situation  that  is  review- 
able in  a  court  of  law  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  if  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  biU,  surely.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  Commission  taking 
any  action.  It  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  that  the 
Commission  shall  have  attempted  to  ef- 
fect a  concUiation  agreement  conform- 
ing to  the  law.  That  is  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, and  ordinarily  a  man  would  have 
a  right  to  raise  it  in  court  as  a  defense. 

For  example,  an  employer  who,  we  wiU 
assume,  is  willing  to  make  an  sigreement 
complying  with  the  law,  which  in  fuU 
complies  with  the  law,  but  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  wUllng  to  accept  it.  The  bill 
would  prevent  the  court  from  inquiring 
into  the  matter. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission,  by 
demanding  more  than  the  law  requires, 
could  say,  "They  have  not  come  to  an 
agreement  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sion," and  no  (Hie  on  earth  could  dispute 
it  in  court. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  what  time  Is  this 
failure  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  review- 
able In  court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WeU.  under  the  bill  It 
would  not  be  reviewable  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Without  reference  to 
that,  but  imder  the  law  as  It  Is  now.  Is  It 
the  Senator's  Judgment 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
under  the  1964  act? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  the  1964  act  was  writ- 
ten just  as  this  act  is  being  written,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  court  from 
determining  what  the  truth  Is. 

As  I  say,  a  court  cannot  even  inquire 
into  the  matter.  The  court  cannot  even 
inquire  whether  the  Commission  has 
made  a  false  statement,  and  therefore 
brought  a  man  into  court  who  should 
never  have  gone  to  court.  It  Is  a  condi- 
tion precedent,  just  as  there  is  a  law  in 
virtually  every  mimlcipallty  that  you 
have  to  give  a  notice  before  you  can  bring 
a  suit  against  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  clear  that  it  is 
not  in  the  law  now.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill,  any  language  which  suggests 
that  the  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  is 
reviewable  even  if  that  language  "which 
determination  shall  not  be  reviewable  in 
any  court"  is  stricken? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  should  be  reviewable 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  what  point?  That 
is  the  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  should  be  reviewable  by 
the  court  when  a  man  goes  into  court 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  what  point? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Whenever  it  gets  there. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  the  point  where  it 
is  foimd  that  there  is  no  agreement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Once  the  court  reaches  the 
case  for  trial,  for  hearing.  In  other  words, 
if  a  man  is  perfectly  willing  to  comply 
with  the  law.  he  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
the  court  that  he  was  willing  to  make  an 
agreement  in  complismce  with  the  law 
but  that  the  Commission  demanded 
more;  and,  therefore,  he  ought  never 
have  been  brought  to  court.  He  ought  to 
recover  his  costs  and,  as  we  lawyers  say, 
go  hence  without  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  himself  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
In  other  words,  if  the  Commission  is 
imable  to  secvu-e  from  the  respondent  a 
conciliation  agreement  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  at  that  point  the  re- 
spondent cannot  go  in  to  have  that  situ- 
ation reviewed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right.  In  other 
words,  nobody  on  earth  can  find  that  that 
statement  is  incorrect.  It  cannot  be  re- 
viewed. Just  tell  the  judge,  "You  have  to 
ahut  your  mind  to  the  truth,  if  the  truth 
is  to  the  contrary." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
viewpoint  that,  when  the  Commission 
discovers  that  it  cannot  get  an  acceptable 
agreement,  at  that  point  in  time  the  re- 
spondent should  be  able  to  go  to  court? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  not  then.  A  man  ought 
not  be  compelled  to  go  to  court  if  he  Is 
perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the  law.  If 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  the 
law  and  the  Commission  asked  for  more 
than  the  law  required,  the  Commission 
ought  not  have  him  silenced  when  he 
gets  to  court.  In  other  words,  you  have 
to  have  a  condition  precedent. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  this  is  stricken, 
what  would  tlje  court  be  reviewing?  I 
would  imagine  that,  in  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  conciliation  and  negotiation  to- 
ward an  agreement,  a  great  deal  of  the 
record  would  be  on  the  basis  of  cwifer- 
ences  and  telephone  calls,  personal  meet- 
ings, where  there  is  no  record  What 
would  the  court  be  reviewing? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  think  that  if  the 
Judge  was  qualified  for  his  office,  when 
It  appeared  that  the  employer  was  will- 
ing to  comply  with  the  law  and  that 
the  finding  of  the  Commission  on  this 
point  was  not  the  truth,  he  would  dis- 
miss the  case  and  say  that  the  employer 
ought  never  have  been  harassed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  that  point.  I  do 
not  see  where  the  record  has  been  made 
that  a  judge  would  have  before  him 
with  the  elements  for  making  an  in- 
dependent decislOTi  as  to  whether  the 
respondent  was  willing  to  enter  into  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  You  have  it  In  the  rec- 
ord. If  the  Commission  kept  a  record 

and  it  should  have — and  the  employer 
came  in  and  said.  "We  are  willing  to  do 
this  and  that  and  that,"  that  should  go 
into  the  record;  and  then  the  Commis- 
sion says,  "That  is  not  satisfactory  to 
us." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  are  talking  rather 
loosely  about  the  record.  I  am  siiggesting 
that  the  record  could  not  be  preserved 
In  any  printed  form. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Commission  does 
not  preserve  the  record,  it  ought  not  be 
permitted  to  adjudicate  the  rights  of 
other  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  in  the  very 
preliminary  stages.  No  complaint  has 
been  filed.  It  has  been  informal  media- 
tion and  conciliation.  No  record  has 
been  made.  The  judge  would  have  noth- 
ing to  go  on. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  K  I  were  the  attorney  for 
the  employer,  a  record  would  be  kept, 
because  I  would  write  it  out  and  hand 
it  to  the  Commission;  and  if  they  could 
not  read.  I  would  get  somebody  to  read 
it  to  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  the  most  im- 
probable hypothesis  of  all. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  that  is  not  improb- 
able. Any  competent  lawyer,  when  he 
says,  "My  client  is  not  violating  the  law 
and  is  willing  to  take  this  course,  in  full 
compliance  with  the  law,"  will  put  it  in 
writing.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  make  a  record  of  it,  be- 
cause unless  they  make  a  record  to  the 
effect  that  conciliation  cannot  be  had, 
they  cannot  take  action.  That  is  a  con- 
dition precedent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  know  how 
an  objective  record  would  be  made  with- 
out one  party  reporting  the  conversa- 
tions on  the  telephone  with  the  other 
party  and  vice  versa,  the  sort  of  thing 
that  makes  for  less  than  a  precise  rec- 
ord. I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
the  truth  of  Lord  Coke's  statement  that 
one  scratch  of  a  pen  is  better  than  the 
slippery  memory  of  many  witnesses. 
Whenever  I  represented  a  client  who 
made  a  proposal  or  took  a  position,  I 
reduced  it  to  writing;  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  would  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  would  be  an  ex 
parte  document.  The  Senator  would  be 
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making  that  out  in  his  office,  and  It 
would  not  be  reviewed  by  the  other  party 
as  an  accurate  representation  of  what 
had  happened. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  be  an  accurate 
representation  of  what  I  was  willing  to 
do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  scratch  of  the  pen 
would  have  been  after  you  had  indicated 
to  the  other  party  what  you  were  will- 
mg  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  if  I  were  the  attorney 
for  the  employer.  I  would  take  it  in  there 
when  they  were  talking.  I  would  put  it 
in  writing.  You  are  not  going  to  have 
a  record  made  of  the  slippery  memory 
of  the  commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  a  former  coun- 
try lawjer  from  New  Jersey,  but  I  wish 
we  had  one  of  those  major  lawyers  from 
New  York  here  to  help  me  on  this  point 
Frankly.  I  just  cannot  see  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  are  talking  about,  in 
the  working  out  of  an  agreement  that 
aborts  and  does  not  come  to  pass,  is  not 
the  kind  of  record  with  which  any  judge 
could  deal.  They  would  have  an  informal 
background  of  discussion— give  and 
take— which  did  not  jell  into  an  agree- 
ment. AU  we  would  really  have,  perhaps 
with  any  formality,  would  be  the  final 
words  of  the  respondent's  offer,  and  that 
is  all.  without  any  of  the  guts  of  what 
went  into  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  see  why  there 
would  not  be  a  record.  There  is  a  writing 
A  lawyer  making  a  proposal  on  behalf  of 
his  client  or  stating  his  client's  position 
is  not  going  to  trust  to  the  slippery  mem- 
ory of  a  commission.  He  would  put  it  in 
writing.  U I  were  the  lawyer  for  the  man 
there  would  be  a  record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  not  want  to 
burden  any  judge  with  a  review  of  any- 
thing that  imprecise  as  that  record. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Y'ork 
on  this. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
provision  is  self -operative  in  seeking  to 
set  a  time  when,  if  the  parties  cannot 
agree,  something  else  should  happen, 
whether  it  is  litigation  or  a  complaint 
leading  to  a  cease-and-desist  order. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which 
a  court  could  force  anybody  to  make  a 
settlement.  The  court  might  call  them 
up  to  the  bench  and  urge  strongly  that 
they  settle  and  might  imply  that  things 
go  wrong  if  they  do  not.  But  to  provide 
that  some  court  should  review  the  deter- 
mination that  they  cannot  settle  is  al- 
most unheard  of.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
how  a  lawyer  could  advance  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  How  is  the  court  going  to 
know  that  the  Commission  has  been  im- 
able to  get  an  agreement  satisfactory  to 
the  Commission?  How  is  the  court  go- 
ing to  know  that?  Is  the  Commission  go- 
ing to  whisper  it  in  the  judge's  ear,  or 
is  it  going  to  have  a  written  document? 

Mr.  JAVns.  If  the  Commission  acts 
and  the  statute  calls  for  a  determination, 
the  Commission  rims  the  risk  that  its 
decision  may  be  upset  if  the  court  deter- 
mines, on  review — and  there  is  adequate 
judicial  review — that  the  necessary  pro- 
cedures provided  by  law  were  not  com- 
plied with — to  wit.  that  they  did  not  try 
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to  conciliate  and  that  they  actually  felt 
that  they  could  not  get  a  conciliation 
agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  pen- 
dente Ute  decision  on  that  score  would 
simply  hold  up  the  works  forever  and 
espouse  the  proposition  that  people  can 
be  made  to  settle,  which  just  is  not  a 
judicial  proposition. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Hqw  is  the  Commission 
going  to  give  that  information  to  the 
court — orally  or  in  writing? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  addition,  I  think  the 
other  critical  point  is  that  negotiations 
for  settlement  are  traditionally  without 
prejudice.  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  seek  to  make  the  negotiation  of  a 
settlement  a  judicial  proceeding,  again 
an  absolutely  unheard  of  provision.  No 
one's  rights  are  cut  off.  The  respondent 
can  appeal  in  the  event  he  is  not  satisfied 
and  has  gone  through  the  necessary 
procedures.  Also,  the  party  most 
affected — to  wit.  the  basic  party  in  inter- 
est— the  claimant,  as  it  were — is  not 
cut  off  from  a  suit  that  he  is  not  a  party 
to  the  settlement  of.  This  bill  adequately 
provides  for  that. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  inconceivable  that  we  would  enter 
into  a  court  proceeding  test,  whether  the 
Commission  could  or  could  not  get  a 
conciliation  agreement,  in  terms  of  the 
fairness  of  such  a  conciliation  agreement, 
which  gets  down  to  the  point  that  we 
would  substitute  the  court  for  the  parties 
insofar  as  a  settlement  is  concerned.  If 
the  court  is  going  to  get  into  that,  to 
decide  whether  it  will  or  will  not  restrain 
or  permit  the  Commission  to  make  a 
settlement.  I  cannot  see  how.  without 
running  afoul  of  the  basic  principles  of 
settlement  in  litigated  cases,  we  can  do 
it  through  the  courts  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  have  made 
many  amendments  to  it  which  were  ar- 
guable but,  in  the  case  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  see  how  it  can  stand  the 
proposition  among  lawyers  in  respect  of 
the  problems  of  settlement  of  a  case  or 
of  conciliating  one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  S«iator  will  yield, 
I  would  ask.  is  the  Commission  to  make 
no  record  of  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  unable  to  get  an  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Commission  runs  the 
danger,  it  runs  the  risk  that  the  whole 
proceeding  may  be  upset  after  the  cease 
and  desist  stage  or  the  litigation  stage. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  any  commission 
would  omit  so  simple  a  step  as  to  certify 
for  the  record  that  they  were  unable  to 
work  out  a  conciliation  agreement. 

Under  this  amendment  I  do  not  know 
what  the  court  would  decide  or  how  a 
court  could  probe  into  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  whether  they 
did  or  did  not,  in  good  faith,  decide  that 
they  would  or  would  not  work  out  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  which  the  respond- 
ent might  have  wished. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  could  possibly  en- 
compass this  kind  of  provision  related  to 
settlements.  It  certainly  is  completely 
outside  the  purview  of  the  experience 
of  every  lawyer,  not  only  myself,  but  I 
know  of  no  lawyer  who  would  for  a 
moment  think  that  we  could  submit  this 
to  the  courts  as  to  whether  the  parties 
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should  settle.  If  they  settle,  they  do.  K 
not.  they  do  not  and  they  go  to  court. 
This  tries  to  introduce  a  totally  different 
standard  than  anything  «icompassed  by 
our  laws  of  practice. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  vsrill  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Brock).  All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing 

to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land). If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  Uberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HuHPHRET) ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  C^hiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfuld), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  would  each  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  and  Mr.  CJoldwateh)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fong)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney).  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sena- 
tors frwn  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr 
Packwood).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr! 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cook)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  .  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 


(No.  42  Leg.] 
TEAS— 14 
Ellender  McCleUan 

Ervln  Sparkman 

FxUbrlght  Steimls 

Hruska  Thunnoiid 

Jordan,  N.C. 

NAYS — 49 
Hart 
Inouye 
Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 
Mathlas 
McGee 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Proxmlre 
Randolph 


Allen 
Baker 
Brock 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd.  W.  Va. 

r 

Aiken 

Allott 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Church 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Cixrtls 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Sagleton 

Qrlffln 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOITSLT  RECORDED— I 
Pastore,  against. 


Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Weicker 

WiUiams 

Young 


Anderson 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Buckley 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Cook 

Cooper 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 


NOT  VOTING— 36 
GambreU  Kennedy 


Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 


Long 

:\:agnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovem 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Packwood 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  the  Allen-Ervin  amendment  was 
rejected. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
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reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  amendment  No. 
878. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  have  presented  to  the 
Senate  their  amendment  with  a  view  to- 
ward facing  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  endeavoring  to  present  for  all  who 
wish  a  bill  a  formula  by  which  a  bill  could 
be  obtained,  we  believe.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
Senate  has  been  moving.  We  deplore  the 
idea  that  those  who  have  different  views 
as  to  the  remedy  are  thrown  in  indis- 
criminately with  those  who  oppose  the 
bill  outright.  We  believe  this  tends  to 
confuse  rather  than  simplify  the  issue, 
notwithstanding  my  deep  feeling  about 
the  way  we  are  organized  today  with  rule 
XXII.  The  Senate  does  not  operate  by  a 
constitutional  majority  but  by  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  serious  defect  in  our  system  of 
government.  It  has  its  classic  result  in 
frustrating  what  should  be  the  control- 
ling will  after  decent  and  honorable  de- 
bate, to  wit,  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

In  recognition  of  that  fact,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  I  have  proposed  a  formula  by  which 
we  think  this  difficulty  can  be  surmount- 
ed by  those  who  want  a  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  criticism  that 
has  been  made  against  our  plsin  is  the 
fact  that  it  represents  no  substantial 
difference  from  cease  and  desist.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  respectfully  submit  that  it 
does.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  the  matter  may  be  studied 
overnight  by  individual  Members,  that 
they  pay  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing two  points : 

The  first  point  is  that  we  provide  for 
a  review  by  a  court  of  questions  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  before 
the  EEOC,  of  any  question  of  controlling 
law  In  the  proceeding.  That  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  cease-and-desist  process, 
but  woiild  be  provided  by  the  special  pro- 
ceedings we  suggest.  Second,  we  provide 
that  the  Commission  cannot  issue  a 
cease-and-desist  order;  that  only  the 
court  can  enter  a  decree.  It  is  claimed 
that  does  not  make  a  difference  because 
the  court  Is  boimd  by  the  evidence  to  the 
extent  the  evidence  is  substantial.  We 
feel  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  because  the  argument  of  ova  op- 
ponents respecting  cease-and-desist  has 
been  Just  the  words.  We  have  constantly 
pointed  out  they  cannot  be  enforced  at 
all  except  by  court  decree,  even  though 
it  is  called  a  cease-and-desist  order. 

They  have  argued  that  if  it  is  called  a 
cease-and-desist  order  this  brands  the 
violator  as  a  violator  of  the  law.  If  that 
Is  true,  the  converse  is  equally  true.  If 


we  strike  out  cease  and  desist  we  cannot 
brand  the  violator  tis  a  violator  of  law. 
We  are  bringing  it  before  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  special  matter,  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence, make  the  report  on  the  evidence, 
and  recommendations  to  the  court. 

I  respectfully  submit  in  those  respects 
there  is  a  very  real  difference  between 
cease  and  desist  and  the  court-enforce- 
ment concept  which  we  have  advanced 
to  the  Senate.  We  hope  very  much  it  will 
have  the  interested  attention  of  Mem- 
bers in  light  of  the  substitute  which  we 
imderstand  is  going  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dojonick) 
to  our  amendment.  So  the  Senate  will 
have  its  choice  of  the  remedies  available, 
make  that  choice,  and  go  and  deal  with 
the  bill  in  chief. 

In  the  effort  to  arrive  at  some  time 
limitation  on  when  we  should  vote,  I 
have  been  most  sympathetic,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  provided  we 
could  get  everything  voted  on  at  once. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
resolution  of  the  enforcement  aspect  of 
this  law.  it  should  be  a  total  resolution. 
As  the  situation  stands  now,  if  we  agree 
to  vote  on  the  Dominick  amendment  at 
a  given  time,  and  no  time  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  have  offered,  the  matter  stUl 
would  be  up  in  the  air.  So  we  have  tried 
in  the  intervening  time,  without  much 
success,  to  bring  about  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  both  measures  in  order  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  this  whole  issue  to  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  that  point  a  little  fur- 
ther I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  and 
yield  the  floor  for  me  to  offer  my  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  Uke  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  first.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized?  Do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   884 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Williams-Javits 
amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  Willlams-Javits  amendment  will  he 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Mr.  Dominick's  substitute  amendment 
to  the  Williams-Javits  amendment  is  as 
follows : ) 

strike  out  ttie  matter  to  be  propoaed  and 
Insert  the  foUowing: 

On  page  38,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  through  line  18  on  page  47  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof: 

■"(f)(1)    If    within   thirty   days   after   a 
charge    Is    filed    with    the    Commission    or 
within  thirty  days  after  expiration  of  any 
period  of  reference  under  subsection  (c)   or 
(d).  the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  se- 
cure   from    the    respondent    a    conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commission,  the 
Commission    shaU    so    notify    the    General 
Counsel  who  may  bring  a  civil  action  against 
any  respondent  not  a  government,  govern- 
mental    agency,     or     political     subdivision 
named  In  the  charge.  In  the  case  of  a  re- 
spondent which  Is  a  government,  governmen- 
tal agency,  or  political  subdivision,  the  Com- 
mission shall   take  no   further  action  and 
shall  refer  the  case  to  the  Attorney  General 
who  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  such 
respondent  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district   court.   If   a   charge   filed   with   the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection   (b)    is 
dismissed  by  the  Commission,  or  If  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  from  the  filing 
of   such   charge   or   the   expiration   of   any 
period  of  reference  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d) ,  whichever  Is  later,  the  General  Counsel 
has  not  filed  a  civil  action  under  this  sec- 
tion or  the  Attorney  General  in  a  case  In- 
volving a  government,  governmental  agency, 
or  political  subdivision,  or  the  Commission 
has  not  entered  Into  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment  to  which  the  person  aggrieved  is  a 
party,  the  Commission  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  a  case  Involving  a  government,  gov- 
ernmental  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
shall    so    notify    the    person    aggrieved    and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  giving  of  such 
notice  a  civil  action  may  be  brought  against 
the  respondent  named  In  the  charge  (1)  by 
the  person  named  In  the  charge  as  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  or   (2)    If  such  charge  was 
filed  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission,  by   any   person   whom  the  charge 
alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  aUeged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice.  Upon  application 
by   the  complainant  and  in  such  circum- 
stances as  the  court  may  deem  Just,  the  court 
may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  complain- 
ant and  may  authorize  the  commencement 
of  the  action  without  the  payment  of  fees, 
costs,  or  security.  Upon  timely  application, 
the  court  may,  In  its  discretion,  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  intervene  in  such  civil 
action  if  he  certifies  that  the  case  is  of  gen- 
eral  public  importance.  Upon  request,  the 
court  may,  in  Its  discretion,  stay  further  pro- 
ceedings for  not  more  than  sixty  days  pend- 
ing the  termination  of  State  or  local  pro- 
ceedings described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  or  further  efforts  of  the  Commission 
to  obtain  voluntary  compliance. 

"  "(2)  In  any  such  proceeding  the  General 
Ooimsel  or  the  Attorney  General  in  a  case 
involving  a  government,  governmental 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  may  file  with 
the  clerk  of  such  court  a  request  that  a  court 
of  three  Judges  be  convened  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  case.  Such  request  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  or  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  that.  In  his 
opinion,  the  case  is  of  general  public  Im- 
portance. A  copy  of  the  certificate  and  re- 
quest for  a  three-Judge  court  shaU  be  im- 
mediately furnished  by  such  clerk  to  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  (or  In  his  absence, 
the  presiding  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit)  in 
which  the  case  is  pending.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  copy  of  such  request  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  or  the  pre- 
siding circuit  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  designate  immediately  three  Judges  in 
such  clrciilt,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be 
a  circuit  Judge  and  another  of  whom  shall 
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be  a  district  Judge  of  the  court  In  which  the 
proceeding  was  instituted,  to  bear  and  deter- 
mine such  case,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  judges  so  designated  to  assign  the  case 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
to  participate  in  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion thereof,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in 
every  way  expedited.  An  appeal  from  the 
final  Judgment  of  such  court  wIU  Ue  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

'"(3)  In  the  event  the  General  Counsel  or 
the  Attorney  General  falls  to  file  such  a  re- 
quest In  any  such  proceeding,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  (or  In 
his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge)  In  which 
the  case  is  pending  immediately  to  designate 
a  judge  in  such  district  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case.  In  the  event  that  no  judge 
In  the  district  is  avaUable  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district, 
or  the  acting  chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  certify  this  fact  to  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  (or  In  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  judge)  who  shall  then  designate  a  dis- 
trict or  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit  to  hear 
and  determine  the  case. 

"  '(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge 
designated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  as- 
sign the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in 
every  way  expedited. 

"  '(5)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  Investigation 
that  prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  for  appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  to  assign  cases 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  to  cause  such  cases  to  be  In  every  way 
expedited. 

•'  '(g)  (1)  Each  United  States  district  court 
and  each  United  States  court  of  a  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
under  this  title.  Such  an  action  may  be 
brought  In  any  Judicial  district  In  the  State 
In  which  the  unlawful  employment  practice 
is  aUeged  to  have  been  committed,  in  the 
judicial  district  In  which  the  employment 
records  relevant  to  such  practice  are  main- 
tained and  administered,  or  In  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  plaintiff  would  have 
worked  but  for  the  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  but  If  the  respondent  Is 
not  found  within  any  such  district,  such  an 
action  may  be  brought  within  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  respondent  has  his  prin- 
cipal office.  For  purposes  of  sections  1404 
and  1406  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  judicial  district  In  which  the  respondent 
has  his  principal  office  shall  in  all  cases  be 
considered  a  district  In  which  the  action 
might  have  been  brought. 

"  '(2)  If  the  covirt  finds  that  the  respond- 
ent has  engaged  In  or  is  engaging  in  an  un- 
lawfvil  employment  practice  charged  in  the 
complaint,  the  court  may  enjoin  the  re- 
spondent from  engaging  in  such  unlawfvU 
employment  practice,  and  order  such  affirma- 
tive action  as  may  be  appropriate,  which  may 
include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  reinstatement 
or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back- 
pay (payable  by  the  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  responsible  for  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice),  or  any  other  equitable 
relief  as  the  court  deems  appropriate.  Back- 
pay llabUlty  shall  not  exceed  that  which 
accrues  from  a  date  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Com- 
mission. Interim  earnings  or  amoimts  eam- 
able  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  discriminated  against  shall 
operate  to  reduce  the  backpay  otherwise  al- 
lowable.' " 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  deference  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
amendment  at  the  present  time  before 
we  get  into  siny  colloquy,  if  he  does  not 
mind.  I  will  be  done  shortly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Svurely. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  con- 
cerning what  should  or  should  not  be 
done  with  the  enforcement  procedures 
of  the  EEOC.  Some  persons  have  inter- 
preted the  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  those  who  are  in  favor  of  court  pro- 
cedure were  in  fact  in  favor  of  any  en- 
forcement procedure.  Having  partici- 
pated in  the  debate  before  the  committee, 
having  written  the  individual  views  in 
the  report,  and  having  debated  the  issue 
on  the  floor  extensively,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that,  from  my  point  of  view, 
the  EEOC  deserves  and  needs  enforce- 
ment procedure.  That  is  why  I  insisted 
on  reporting  the  bill  and  why  I  wrote  my 
supplemental  individual  views,  and  that 
is  wtiy  I  have  been  carrying  forward  the 
discussion  on  the  court  enforcement 
method.  It  is  an  enforcement  procedure 
and  an  raiforcement  procedure  which 
myself  and  at  least  45  other  Senators 
happen  to  think  is  best. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  has  been  very  kind  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  so  has  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  but  persons  other 
than  those  in  this  body,  in  some  of  the 
more  vocal  "Now"  groups,  in  the  more 
militant  women's  groups,  and  other 
groups,  have  said  I  was  against  civil 
rights.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

I  have  S£dd  before,  and  I  think  it 
worthwhile  repeating,  that  I  have  voted 
for  every  piece  of  civil  rights  legislation 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
In  fact.  I  thought  that  the  fair  housing 
bill  which  was  before  us  did  not  go  far 
enough  toward  protecting  minority 
rights.  It  Is  my  guess  that  if  we  had  had 
a  fair  housing  bill  with  enough  strength 
in  it.  we  would  not  have  the  busing  prob- 
lem we  are  faced  with  in  the  school  sit- 
uation today,  and  I  have  said  this 
repeatedly. 

The  language  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  concise  and  uncomplicated.  It 
says  that  if  within  30  days  after  a  charge 
is  filed  with  the  Commission,  or  within 
30  days  after  expiration  of  any  period 
of  reference  imder  subsection  (c)  or  (d) . 
of  this  bill,  the  Commission  has  been  un- 
able to  secure  a  conciliation  agreement, 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  general 
counsel,  who  then  can.  If  he  so  desires, 
bring  a  civil  action  against  any  respond- 
ent other  than  those  within  the  cate- 
gory of  a  governmental  entity. 

In  those  cases,  Senators  will  recall,  we 
have  already  provided  in  the  bill  that 
with  reference  to  disputes  involving  State 
or  local  governmental  employees,  the  dis- 
pute would  go  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  filing  of  a  case  in  UJ3.  District 
Court.  Federal  employees  would  exhaust 
their  respective   agoicy   remedies   and 


then  the  employee  would  have  a  right 
either  to  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Board  of  Appeeil  and  Review  or  to 
submit  it  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
action  through  the  U.8.  district  courts. 

So  the  bill  provides  governmental  em- 
ployees and  the  governmental  agencies 
with  rights  to  redress  their  grievances  in 
court.  The  only  ones  who  are  not  subject 
to  such  court  relief  axe  the  private  em- 
ployers and  private  employees;  this,  in 
my  own  humble  opinion,  is  discrimina- 
tion in  and  of  itself.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  arbitrarily  carve  out  one  sector. 

This  particular  amendment,  which  is 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Williams- 
Javits  amendment,  says  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  take  no  further  action  after 
the  general  counsel  flies  the  complaint 
before  the  court.  The  general  counsel 
goes  before  the  U.S.  district  court  judge, 
and  if  he  certifies  that  it  is  in  the  general 
public  interest,  he  can  request  an  ex- 
pedited three-judge  panel,  similar  to  the 
procedure  we  now  have  in  connection 
with  voting  rights,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  the  "pattern  or  practice"  cases. 

The  appeal  from  that  three-judge 
panel  then  goes  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  terms  of  timing  this  is  what 
happens:  The  charge  is  filed  before  the 
Commission,  and  they  review  it.  If  they 
find  reasonable  cause  and  are  unable  to 
reach  a  conciliation  agreement  then  the 
general  counsel  goes  into  court.  If  he 
thinks  that  it  involves  an  issue  of  gen- 
eral public  interest,  he  can  ask  for  a 
three- judge  court.  If  it  involves  individ- 
ual rights,  which  is  probably  more  likely, 
he  would  go  into  the  regular  district 
courts  with  the  right  to  have  the  judge 
assign  priorities  and  expedite  the  hear- 
ing of  the  case. 

The  case  would  be  heard  and  it  would 
then  go,  in  the  first  instsuice,  from  a 
three-judge  court  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  the  expedited  hearing  would  go 
through  the  regular  appellate  proceed- 
ings. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
will  be  much  more  expeditious  than  the 
complex  Javits-Williams  procedure, 
which,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  been  tabbed 
by  some  of  my  knowledgeable  friends  in 
the  legal  profession  as  a  turkey. 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  not  really  a 
turkey;  it  is  rather  a  camel,  which  is  a 
horse  created  by  a  committee.  It  has  all 
the  defects  of  the  original  amendment, 
and  very  few  redeeming  features. 

The  procedure  I  have  outlined  would 
be  far  quicker  than  would  the  Javits- 
Williams  amendment.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  delay  involved  with  the  in- 
terlocutory appeal  that  might  occur  on 
evidentiary  issues  imder  amendment  No. 
878.  The  respondent  raises  the  issue  with 
the  hearing  examiner  hearing  the  case; 
any  evidence  which  creates  an  argument 
concerning  admissibility  would  have  to 
be  heard  before  a  judge;  and  I  can  fore- 
see a  lot  of  cases  in  that  category.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Impartial  court  syst^n 
would  be  far  better. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  record 
and  after  thinking  cUx>ut  this  issue  more 
and  more,  all  the  while  getting  more  con- 
cerned over  the  polarization  of  the  sides, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  get  an 
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opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
amendments  trom  the  people  who  have 
been  intimately  involved  with  the  en- 
forcement of  Job  discrimination — the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  requested  them  to  send  up 
such  an  opinion,  and  I  shall  send  a  copy 
of  that  opinion  to  every  Senator  late  this 
afternoon  or  early  tomorrow  mominig. 

The  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  David  L.  Norman  says  very 
candidly  that  in  his  opinion  the  Javlts- 
Williams  amendment  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  administer,  it  would  be  time 
consuming,  and  it  does  not  afford  the 
protections  available  under  the  Doml- 
nick  amendment.  Mr.  Norman  indicates 
that  he  had  aready  so  testified  in  sum- 
mary on  the  points  in  favor  of  my  pro- 
cedures before  the  committee  and  that 
he  held  such  testimony,  urging  that,  as 
between  these  two  amendments,  the 
Dominick  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  Mr.  Nor- 
man's letter  with  some  care,  because  his 
opinion  also  deals  with  the  Hruska  "pat- 
tern or  practices"  amendment,  and  then 
brings  up  a  whole  new  issue  which  has 
not  been  considered  at  all  concerning 
the  exclusion  from  either  court  proceed- 
ings or  enforcement  proceedings  those 
cases  which  are  presently  pending  before 
the  EEOC. 

But  just  to  give  Senators  some  idea  of 
what  the  Civil  Rights  Division  says,  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  portion  of  the  reasoning  applied  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Amendment  878  (the  WllUams-Javlts 
Amendment)  carries  forward  the  main  fea- 
tures  of  8.  615  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  Under  that  Amendment, 
EEOC  will  have  authority  to  Issue  orders, 
which  may  become  enforceable  In  the  courts 
after  opportunity  for  Judicial  review.  Al- 
though the  words  "cease  and  desist  orders" 
In  the  original  bill  have  been  deleted  and 
the  term  "recommendation"  substituted 
therefor,  this  change  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  substantial  one,  since  under  either  version 
the  EEOC  position  becomes  an  enforceable 
order  unless  modified  by  the  court  upon  re- 
view. Like  the  committee  bill,  the  WllUams- 
Javlts  Amendment  calls  for  Judlcl^  review 
of  the  EEOC  order  on  the  Administrative 
record.  Sec.  70e(k)(l),  p.  6  and  7  of  the 
Amendment.  Like  the  Committee  bill,  the 
WUllam-Javlts  Amendment  makes  the  find- 
ings of  EEOC  "conclusive"  on  the  courts  IX 
supported  by  "'substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  as  a  whole"  (Sec.  70e(k)  (2),  p.  7  of 
the  Amendment) . 

Although  the  WlUlams-Javlts  Amendment 
provides  for  filing  of  the  administrative 
complaint  with  the  district  court,  we  do 
not  perceive  any  substantial  change  result- 
ing from  that  novel  procedure.  Also,  the 
WUllams-Javlts  Amendment  provides  for  an 
Interlocutory  appeal  to  the  district  court  on 
any  "controlling  question  of  law"  If  It  finds 
that  such  review  "would  materially  advance 
the  ultimate  termination  of  the  litigation." 
It  is  doubtful  that  this  addition  Is  a  signifi- 
cant one,  since  controlling  issues  of  law  were 
Judicially  reviewable  under  S.  2515.  and  this 
Department's  experience  under  the  anal- 
ogous provisions  for  Interlocutory  appeal 
from  district  court  decisions  (28  U.S.C.  1292 
(b) )  Indicates  that  such  appeals  are  only 
useful  on  rare  occasions. 

The  one  material  change  which  the  WU- 
Uams-Javlts  Amendment  would  make  In  8. 
2515  Is  to  transfer  Judicial  review  from  the 
courts  of  appeals  to  the  district  court.  Thla 


change  adds  another  layer  of  review  to  the 
already  lengthy  process  of  charge,  Investi- 
gation, caufie  finding,  administrative  com- 
plaint, hearing  before  hearing  examiner,  re- 
view before  the  Commission  and  review  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Amendment  871    (the  Dominick  Amend- 
ment )  — 

The     substitute     incorporates     those 
same  provisions — 

on  the  other  hand,  authorizes  the  EEOC  to 
proceed  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
District  Court  to  secure  relief  from  any  em- 
ployment practice  it  deems  unlawful.  In  such 
proceedings,  the  evidence  would  be  heard  by 
the  District  Judge  and  the  facts  found  by 
him.  In  addition,  under  tl»e  Dominick 
Amendment,  those  Judicial  proceedings 
would  be  expedited  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel could  require  the  convening  of  a  three- 
Judge  court  with  direct  review  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  a  filing  of  a  certificate  of 
general  public  Importanbe. 

As  you  know,  when  I  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  Octo- 
ber last  year  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Administration,  I  again  ex- 
pressed our  view  that  the  granting  of  au^^hor- 
Ity  to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  bring  Judicial  proceedings  is 
a  better  means  of  enforcing  Title  VII  than 
^.granting  that  Commission  administrative 
enforcement  powers.  We  stUl  adhere  to  that 
view. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  I  set  forth  four  grounds  for  our 
view  that  Judicial  enforcement  is  preferable 
to  administrative  proceedings.  (Hearings  pp. 
150-151.)  One  of  those  was  applicable  only  to 
governmental  employers  and  was  accepted  by 
that  Committee.  The  other  three  bases  for 
our  view  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (l) 
Federal  district  Judges  hold  court  through- 
out the  country  and  enjoy  a  confidence  and 
respect  in  their  conmiunlties  which  cannot 
be  matched  by  administrative  ofllcers;  and 
their  authority  to  issue  enforceable  orders 
enables  them  to  resolve  cases  speedily; 

If  I  may  interject,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  Is  a  most  important  point. 
Under  the  procedures  of  S.  2515,  and  the 
procedures  imder  amendment  No.  878, 
the  Wllllams-Javlts  amendment,  cease- 
and-desist  orders  or  recommendations 
can  only  be  issued  In  Washington. 
»  Under  court  enforcement  the  district 
courts  in  every  State  of  the  Union  are 
able  to  provide  an  impartial  determina- 
tion— an  enormously  simplified  proce- 
dure Insofar  as  both  the  complainant  and 
the  respondent  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
now  consent  to  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shaU  be  through  in 
just  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may  continue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well, 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  letter  continues: 

(2)  because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
issues  to  be  resolved  and  the  fact  that  the 
larger  cases  Involve  the  rights  and  expecta- 
tions of  substantial  numbers  of  people,  it 
U  Inappropriate  to  leave  the  critical  factual 
determinations  and  formulations  of  relief  to 
hearing  examiners  and  Commissioners  sit- 
ting in  Washington;  and  (3)  the  fact  that 
Federal  courts  resolve  the  factual  and  legal 
Issues  In  equal  opportunity  cases  in  the 
areas  of  voting,  housing,  and  education  make 
them  a  particularly  appropriate  forum  for 
resolving  the  same  kinds  of  Issues  In  employ- 
ment discrimination  cases.  In  addition,  I 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  definite,  although 
hard  to  measure,  advantage  in  having  the 


person  who  has  heard  the  evidence  be  re- 
sponsible for  fashioning  the  relief  which  he 
must  then  enforce. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
supply  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each  Sen- 
ator, whether  he  be  for  us  or  against  us, 
either  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

I  think  the  letter  Is  extremely  impor- 
tant, because  it  indicates  what  I  have 
been  saying— namely,  that  we  must  re- 
tain a  belief  in  this  country  that  the 
Federal  district  courts  provide  a  method 
of  impartial  review  of  highly  emotional 
cases  which  involve  not  only  basic  human 
rights  but  also  basic  human  emotions. 
Additionally,  you  can  do  far  better  in  a 
court  proceeding  which  is  impartial,  or- 
ganized, and  ruled  by  precedent  and  es- 
tablished rules  of  procedure  than  you 
can  from  an  administrative  proceeding 
composed  of  a  group  of  people  who  are 
responsible  to  no  one  except  the  person 
who  appointed  them — largely  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department — or  who  may  have 
been  appointed  as  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
agency  itself. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody  saying  to 
me — as  they  have  done  over  and  over 
again— that  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  in 
any  way  detrimental  to  providing  fair 
employment  opportunities  for  people 
throughout  this  country.  The  fact  is,  my 
position  provides  a  far  more  fair  and  far 
more  impartial  and  far  more  expeditious 
way  to  solve  these  disputes  by  creating 
lasting  precedents  which  can  apply  as  a 
rule  of  thumb  for  those  situations  which 
are  similar  to  that  in  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  editorials  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  endors- 
ing the  coiul;  enforcement  procedure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Senate  and  Job  Bias 

The  House-passed  proposal  to  allow  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
to  file  suits  In  federal  court  on  behalf  of 
citizens  who  complain  of  hiring  discrimina- 
tion U  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  probably  is  about  all 
that  could  be  expected  out  of  Congress  In 
an  election  year.  Southerners  In  the  Senate 
who  fUibustered  against  a  more  Uberal  pro- 
posal— one  which  would  have  allowed  the 
EEOC  to  Issue  "cease  and  desist"  orders  of 
Its  own — did  not  want  the  government  In- 
terfering with  subtle  methods  of  blocking 
blacks  from  Jobs  which  required  anything 
but  heavy  lifting  and  dirty  hands.  Nor  did 
the  backers  of  the  fUlbuster,  the  Jim  Crow 
leaders  of  Northern  craft-union  locals. 

In  the  seven  years  since  Congress  ordered 
an  end  to  discrimination,  particularly  racial, 
in  employment,  most  responsible  business- 
men have  taken  the  view  that  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  Is  not  only  good  for  In- 
dividuals but  good  for  business  Itself.  But 
the  enforcement  procedures  given  the  EEOC 
to  bring  suit  against  unions  or  employers 
have  been  restricted;  only  where  a  pattern 
exists  can  the  EEOC  move. 

The  House  measure  changes  this  to  help 
individual  plaintiffs,  and  It  is  a  progressive 
move.  After  all,  the  federal  courts  have  a 
good  record  in  civil  rights  cases,  and  In 
administrative  law,  which  the  EEOC  pro- 
posed powers  would  become,  the  word  of  a 
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government  agency  is  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence;  it  Is  up  to  the  alleged  offenders 
to  prove  their  Innocence.  Admittedly,  the 
federal  courts  are  now  clogged  with  cases, 
and  this  would  add  to  the  load,  but  It  seems 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  widened  enforcement 
powers  for  existing  legislation. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  has  said  that  if  the  proposed  leg- 
islation runs  into  too  much  more  opposition, 
hell  lay  the  whole  matter  aside  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  wovUd  be  a  pity  if  this 
should  come  to  pass,  and  we  would  urge  all 
senators  to  support  the  House  bill.  Ending 
discrimination  in  employment  is  already  sev- 
eral centuries  overdue,  and  this  compromise, 
whUe  not  perfect,  would  be  more  than  wel- 
come. 

Cease  and  Desist 

Twice  In  three  days,  the  Senate  has  de- 
feated an  attempt  to  cut  off  debate  on  a  bill 
to  give  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  power  to  Issue  "cease  and  desist" 
orders.  A  third  attempt  is  expected  later. 
If  It  falls,  too.  Senate  leaders  may  shelve 
the  question.  If  they  do,  passage  of  any 
new  EEOC  legislation  In  this  session  will  be 
In  doubt. 

The  subject  has  already  consimied  an 
Inordinate  amount  of  Senate  time.  Frustra- 
tion of  "liberal"  senators  on  this  question 
should  cause  little  If  any  regret.  Indeed,  it 
Is  Ironic  that  the  same  "liberals"  who  are 
trying  to  vest  the  EEOC  with  "cease  and 
desist"  powers  are  generally  the  same  ones 
who  complain  that  other  federal  agencies — 
In  particular,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion— are  too  powerful  in  that  they  adjudi- 
cate their  own  affairs. 

A  more  moderate  proposal,  approved  in 
the  House  and  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
Sen.  Peter  Dominick  of  Colorado,  would  em- 
power the  EEOC  to  go  directly  to  the  courts 
to  seek  enforcement  of  its  orders.  At  present, 
the  EEOC  Is  limited  to  persuasion  and  con- 
ciliation, and  has  no  enforcement  powers 
beyond  recommending  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral that  he  initiate  civil  action. 

By  persisting  In  the  effort  to  give  the  EEOC 
an  administrative  baseball  bat.  Senate  "lib- 
erals" may  have  doomed  EEOC  to  no  Increase 
at  all  In  Its  enforcement  powers.  Better  that 
than  enabling  It  to  act  as  an  arbitrary  tri- 
bunal, with  no  necessity  for  placing  contro- 
verted questions  before  an  impartial  court. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  the  Senator  yields, 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would  yield  to 
me,  as  I  would  like  to  have,  at  the  same 
place  and  time,  our  reply  to  the  position 
of  the  administration,  which  we  know 
about  and  which  everybody  expected. 

Will  the  Senator  fOlow  me  to  speak 
before  he  yields  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request  in  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
concur? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  It  Is  all  right  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  keep 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
yidd  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  expecting  this.  This  Is  the  position 
of  the  administration.  They  prefer  court 
litigation  to  the  cease-and-desist  order 
practice  which  is  contained  In  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  let- 
ter which  «omes  now,  declaring  ofDclalb'^ 
this  position,  and  I  most  respectfully  dis- 
agree. 


Inherent  in  the  Department's  view  is 
the  very  basis  for  our  disagreement. 
First,  they  say  that  Federal  district 
judges  hold  court  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  enjoy  a  confidence  and  respect 
in  their  communities  which  cannot  be 
matched  by  administrative  officers.  I 
most  respectfully  submit  that  if  that  is 
true,  we  had  better  dismantle  the  whole 
administrative  machinery  in  Washing- 
ton, which  includes  tens  of  thousands  of 
cases  not  only  in  this  field  but  in  many 
other  fields  as  well,  especially  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which  In- 
cludes cases  exactly  in  this  field  and 
which  does  issue  cease-and-desist  orders. 

Second,  the  innuendo  is  made — and 
even  was  made  this  minute  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado — that 
"these  officers  are  responsible  to  no  one." 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
they  su-e  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
they  are  surely  responsible  to  the  courts. 
Just  as  the  judges  are.  How  many  lower 
court  decisions  are  reversed? 

As  we  have  argued  time  £ind  time 
again,  before  the  cease-and-desist  order 
can  be  enforced,  it  must  be  the  subject 
of  a  court  decree  by  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  and  under  amendment  No.  878, 
by  a  district  court,  as  well. 

But  the  wh(de  point  comes  in  the  next 
clause  of  the  department's  view: 

And  their  authority  to  Issue  enfordble 
orders  enables  them  to  resolve  cases  ^>eedlly. 

Let  US  take  a  poll  of  any  street — ^Wash- 
ington, Takoma,  San  Diego,  Miami — and 
see  who  will  tell  you  that  the  courts  de- 
cide cases  speedily.  They  do  not,  of 
course;  especially  in  the  major  industrial 
centers,  where  the  district  courts  are  30 
and  40  months  behind  in  their  calendars, 
and  that  is  where  these  cases  are  going 
to  come  up. 

The  second  point  which  gives  the 
whole  thing  away  is  "Because  of  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  the  Issues  to  be  resolved." 
It  is  pretty  sensitive  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions involving  trade  unions  In  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  It  is  pretty 
sensitive  to  deal  with  questions  involving 
fraud  and  deceit,  just  what  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  deals  with,  in  terms 
of  the  Issuance  of  cease  and  desist 
orders.  And  I  am  naming  only  two.  Pre- 
cisely because  it  is  sensitive,  we  have 
given  that  jurisdiction  to  commissions, 
because  we  believe  they  develop  an  ex- 
pertise; they  develop  a  sensitivity  to  the 
Issues.  TTiey  are  mandated  to  negotiate 
settlements  and  to  try  concilatlon  before 
they  engage  in  any  summary  action.  We 
expressly  created  this  idea  of  commis- 
sions in  this  country  because  of  the  sen- 
sitive natiu-e  and  the  degree  of  special- 
ization and  expertise  which  is  required 
in  these  measures. 

Further,  the  fact  that  the  courts  do 
resolve  civil  rights  cases  in  other  fields — 
voting,  housing,  and  education — does  not 
make  them  a  particularly  appropriate 
forum  for  resolving  Job  discrimination 
issues,  simply  because  it  Is  Job  discrim- 
ination that  gets  away  from  you  the 
fastest. 

When  a  man  is  dicrimlnated  against 
In  employment,  he  loses  money  every  day 
or  goes  on  welfare,  and  that  Is  where  the 
difference  comes  In  with  respect  to  hous- 
ing, education,  and  voting,  where  you 
have  time  t»  turn  around  and  where  it 


is  not  a  matter  of  eat  or  starve  or  go  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
we  have  been  over  this  groimd  before, 
and  what  the  Department  of  Justice  haa 
sent  Senator  Dobonick  is  nothing  new. 
But  I  do  feel  that  the  Senate  has  voted 
at  least  three  times,  rejecting  the  thesis 
which  Senator  Domikick  is  now  putting 
forward  again  in  his  substitute  amend- 
ment. Tliat  is  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
sold  efforts  have  been  made  to  overturn 
it,  and  it  has  not  been  overturned.  On 
the  one  occasion  when  the  vote  went  the 
other  way,  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  be- 
cause Senators  had  left,  and  it  was  just 
necessary  to  wait  imtil  they  came  back. 
The  whole  situation  is  revealed  naked- 
ly. I  have  no  complaints  or  criticisms  of 
any  (vponent.  As  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado knows,  I  have  the  highest  respect 
and  regard  for  his  good  faith  and  for  his 
interest  in  civil  rights  legislation.  I  have 
never  challenged  that.  But  the  fact  is 
that  if  we  are  going  to  go  this  route,  it 
will  be  notwithstanding  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  only  because 
the  Senate  is  not  nm  by  a  constitutionsd 
majority,  and  perhaps  the  biggest  thing 
which  will  emerge  from  this  debate  and 
our  effort  to  pass  a  biU  will  be  that  ir- 
refutable fact.  The  fact  is  that  if  this 
is  the  route,  it  will  be  only  because  this 
Is  the  only  way  to  get  a  bill,  to  yield  to 
the  minority,  not  for  the  minority  to 
jrield  to  the  majority,  as  one  would  expect 
in  a  democracy.  That  may  be  the  only 
way  to  get  legislation,  and  it  may  be  the 
only  thing  that  is  left  for  us  to  do.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  that.  But  I 
do  think  that  as  legislation  and  life  en- 
fold and  the  history  of  our  country  en- 
folds, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  that 
be  made  clear. 

Again,  I  have  no  criticisms  whatever. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  believes  as 
deeply  in  his  thesis  as  I  believe  in  mine; 
and  just  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do  everything 
I  humanly  can  get  my  thesis  accepted,  it 
Is  his  duty  to  his  conscience  and  those 
for  whom  he  speaks  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  am  not  complaining  about  that. 
But  I  am  complaining  strongly,  as  this 
Is  a  lesson  over  and  above  the  debate  on 
a  clvU  rights  bill,  In  terms  of  the  future 
of  our  country.  This  may  not  represent 
the  shattering  of  the  Institutions  of  the 
Republic,  but  it  could  happen  and  could 
completely  devastate  the  faith  in  our 
democratic  system,  by  compelling  the 
majority  to  do  what  the  minority  wants, 
notwithstanding  free  and  fair  and  open 
extended  time  for  debate.  That  Is  the  way 
the  system  Is  now  run.  I  deeply  believe 
that  is  fair. 

I  repeat,  I  desire  In  no  way  to  derogate 
from  the  good  faith,  the  skill,  and  the 
capabilities  of  my  colleagues  engaged 
in  this  struggle  on  the  other  side,  but 
it  Is  essential  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try clearly  to  delineate  where  we  are 
and  why.  That  Is  the  reason  I  have  taken 
these  moments  to  speak. 

I  thank  my  colleague  very  much  for 
his  typical  gracipusness  and  fairness  In 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  his  comments.  I  have  no  In- 
tention of  getting  into  a  debate  on  rule 
XXII,  We  have  had  so  many  of  the 
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since  I  came  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  anything  new  about  them. 

I  must  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  on  the 
first  vote  on  this  particular  issue  there 
was  only  one  vote  difference  until  one  of 
our  Members  paired.  On  the  second  vote, 
there  were  only  two  votes  difference.  At 
no  time  was  that  a  majority  of  Senators 
either  opposing  court  enforcement  or  in 
favor  of  cease  and  desist.  My  amend- 
ment was  only  defeated  by  a  plurality  of 
those  present. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  House, 
on  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  floor,  adopted 
the  Federal  court  procedure  over  the 
cease-and-desist  procedure  in  a  straight 
up  or  down  vote.  It  is  my  guess  that  in 
order  to  get  some  resolution  of  the  im- 
passe we  are  in  now,  we  will  have  enough 
Senators  to  objectively  consider  the 
changes  which  liave  been  made  in  the 
competing  amendments  so  that  we  can 
get  my  substitute  adopted  twnorrow.  If 
we  can  do  that,  we  will  have  a  fair  chance 
to  get  the  bill  out  of  this  body.  But,  I 
must  confess  in  all  candor,  that  if  we 
do  not  adopt  an  amendment  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  one  I  have  heire,  vre 
will  not  get  a  bill  out  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  heard  the  majority  leader 
•  say  that  he  was  not  going  to  waste  much 
more  time  on  it  and  he  would  pull  It 
down. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  pass  anjrthlng,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pass  my  amend- 
ment, if  we  are  going  to  get  an  enforce- 
ment procedure  for  the  EEOC,  which  I 
would  Uke.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  we 
will  adopt  my  amendment. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  who  has  an  extraordi- 
nary ability  to  organize  his  thoughts  and 
speak  brilliantly  on  this  and  many  other 
subjects,  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  record  that  by  this 
amendment  we  are  abolishing  the  EEOC. 
The  Commission  remains.  It  does  all  the 
work  it  is  doing  now.  But  all  the  work  it 
Is  doing  now  and  all  the  work  that  34 
other  commissions  in  the  various  States 
are  doing  has  resulted  in  a  20-month 
backlog.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an 
expeditious  treatment  of  job  discrimlna,- 
tlon  cases. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

UKANIMOXTS-CONSENT   REQT7EST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

May  I  inquire  of  him  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  willing  to  make  an  agree- 
^ment  which  would  limit  time  on  his 
amendment  tomorrow,  following  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  was  re- 
jected last  Wednesday,  and  also  agree- 
ing to  a  specific  time  to  vote  on  the 
Dominick  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  doing  that  at  all.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  will 
probably  involve,  also,  a  motion  to  table, 
so  that  we  may  get  two  votes  out  of 
that.  They  are  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  so  we 
would  not  be  through  imtll  a  quarter  to 
3,  perhaps;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  is  scheduled  for  a  vote 
on  tomorrow  at  2  p.m.  A  motion  to  table 
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would  b6  in  order.  I  know  of  no  intention 
to  move  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
but  if  such  motion  to  table  Is  made,  that 
would  consimie  an  additional  15  minutes. 
In  any  event,  the  motion  to  reconsider 
is  scheduled  for  a  vote  at  2  p.m.  If  no 
motion  to  table  is  offered,  then  the  vote 
would  be  completed  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider at  about  2:15  p.m. 

I  was  wondering  whether  I  might  pro- 
pound the  following  unanimous-consent 
request  in  order  to  see  if  it  would  meet 
with  general  approval: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  occur  tomorrow  at  4:30  pjn.; 
provided  further  that  time  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  begin  running  tomorrow 
immediately  upon  disposition  of  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
amendment  No.  877  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  was  rejected; 
provided  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ;  that  time  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion, point  of  order,  appeal,  or  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
first  degree  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bUl;  with  the  further  proviso  that  time 
on  such  will  come  out  of  the  time  allotted 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  time  on  any  motion 
to  reconsider,  which  would  naturally 
come  after  the  vote  on  the  Dominick 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— that  is  a 
terribly  complicated  unanimous-consent 
request  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  just  propounded. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  maybe  we 
should  get  a  parliamentary  ruling  on  it 
first,  before  the  Senator  actually  pushes 
it  forward,  on  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
I  put  up  is  a  substitute  and  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  further  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Therefore,  we  are 
dealing  with  this  one  amendment  and 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  amend- 
ments to  my  amendment;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  but  there  is  the  possibility 
that  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  could  be  offered  and, 
in  such  case,  that  perfecting  amendment 
would  be  voted  on  before  the  substitute 
would  be  voted  on.  So  that,  if  that  pos- 
sibility should  materialize,  the  proviso 
would  take  care  of  any  such  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  is  the  time 
limited  to  on  perfecting  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Twenty 
minutes,    to   be   equally    divided.   Such 


time  would  come  out  of  the  time  on  the 
Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  could  not  agree, 
under  those  circumstances,  because  I 
have  had  considerable  requests  from 
Senators  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my 
amendment.  I  know  that  we  will  use  at 
least  1  hour,  if  not  more.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  could  not  put  it 
this  way;  I  do  not  know  of  any  perfecting 
amendments  that  might  be  offered— 
there  may  be  some,  I  suppose.  But  why 
should  that  come  out  of  our  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  include 
that  proviso  just  so  that  the  Senate  can 
be  assured  that  a  vote  would  occiu-,  in 
any  event,  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
no  later  than  4:30  p.m.  tomorrow.  I  can 
revise  the  request  if  the  Senator  desires. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  us. 
The  only  resison  we  would  have  for  agree- 
ing— and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  would 
agree — is  that  we  still  want  to  have 
something  to  say  about  it  and  that  would 
be  the  fact  that  we  could  count  on  the 
time  that  is  critical  to  us  becaiase  of  our 
situation  here.  I  would  msUce  this  sug- 
gestion, if  we  could  agree — if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
would  give  me  his  attention— perhaps 
we  could  set  a  time  on  perfecting  amend- 
ments with  a  gentleman's  imderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  that  if 
someone  has  a  perfecting  amendment, 
accommodation  would  be  made  within 
the  time  limitation.  The  result  of  that 
would  be  that  it  might  be  20  minutes,  or 
it  might  be  3  minutes.  8  minutes,  or  6 
minutes.  But  the  perfecting  amendment 
could  be  submitted  to  a  vote  when  the 

time  had  expired  and  we  were  ready 

at  the  end  of  the  4:30  p.m.  period. 

With  that  understanding,  I  think 
everyone  would  be  protected.  Conceiv- 
ably, once  the  time  has  expired,  a  motion 
might  be  made  or  an  amendment  could 
be  submitted  to  our  amendment,  which 
would  be  in  order  and  would  be  voted  on 
with  the  gentleman's  imderstanding  that 
there  would  be  some  accommodation  to 
people  who  felt  strongly  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
diflSculty  with  that  would  be  in  the  event 
the  offerer  of  a  perfecting  amendment 
would  not  want  to  agree  to  a  time  limi- 
tation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  because  the  time  lim- 
itation would  expire.  And  at  that  time  it 
would  have  to  be  voted  up  or  down. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  wants  to  offer  any  but,  if  some- 
one does  so,  it  might  not  be  fair  to  him  or 
her. 

The  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  encompass  everything  im- 
der  one  blanket.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
do  it.  We  can  say  there  will  be  2  hours 
on  the  Dominick  amendment  and  not  set 
a  time  limitation  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  our  problem  with 
respect  to  the  matter.  We  then  open  it 
up  to  having  a  vote  at  7, 8, 9,  or  10  o'clock. 
Anyone  could  submit  20  perfecting 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  U  they  do,  what  do 
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we  do  about  It?  The  time  for  debate  would 
have  long  since  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  not  be  true 
the  way  I  have  suggested.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  have  control  of 
half  the  time  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  have  control  over  half  of 
the  time.  If  anyone  had  a  serious  per- 
fecting amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  might  allow  him  1,  2,  or  3  min- 
utes. The  same  would  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
That  would  be  stipulated.  There  would 
be  no  time,  but  they  could  get  a  vote. 
That  is  not  unusual,  because  we  do  it 
all  the  time.  All  the  votes  would  begin 
at  4 : 30.  No  one  would  be  cut  off. 

I  do  not  see  where  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  be  in  Jeopardy  on  that, 
and  neither  woiild  we.  The  voting  might 
take  a  little  longer,  but  we  would  be  at 
the  voting  stsige  at  4:30. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  know  of  anyone  who  will 
offer  any  perfecting  amendments? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  None  whatever.  I  know 
of  none.  Like  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  know  of  none.  Perhaps  we  might  sus- 
pend for  awhile  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  could  think  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
get  to  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  cor- 
rect. We  have  to  protect  the  rights  of 
everyone.  I  have  felt  that  we  ought  to 
get  a  time  limitation  on  the  whole  ball 
of  wax — that  is,  on  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment, and  if  it  succeeds,  then  on  the  WU- 
liams-Javits  amendment.  If  the  Dom- 
inick amendment  fails,  then  we  should 
have  a  vote  on  our  amendment.  I  wish 
to  note  also  that  our  amendment  would 
be  subject  to  amendment  in  that  event. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  finished  making  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  as  he  might 
work  it  out  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  with  us,  I  would  like  to  incor- 
porate it,  before  we  agree  to  it,  in  another 
unanimous-consent  request  that  would 
be  more  inclusive  smd  would  set  a  time 
for  voting  on  the  whole  issue.  Including 
the  Dominick  and  our  amendment  as 
perfected. 

I  beg  the  Senator  to  give  me  that  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  pending. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withhold  my  unanimous-consent 
request  temporarily. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming that  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  some  kind  is  finally  agreed  to 
here,  is  it  not  also  true  that  if  it  does  not 
encompass  the  Williams-Javlts  amend- 
ment, perfecting  amendments  could  be 
offered  to  that  after  mine  was  disposed  of 
in  the  event  it  got  defeated.  In  the  event 
it  passed,  it  could  not  be.  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  assumption 
that  it  is  going  to  pass,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  there  would  then  really  be  no 
reason  for  perfecting  amendments  as  far 


as  I  can  see.  If  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wants  to  propose  his  unani- 
mous consent  request,  I  see  no  problem. 

In  order  to  offset  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing two  votes  at  2  o'clock,  could  we  give 
ourselves  another  15  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  would  yield,  in  the 
event  there  is  no  tabling  motion,  under 
the  request  which  I  have  presented  there 
would  be  a  total  of  2  hours  and  15  min- 
utes on  the  Dominick  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, incorporating  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  adding 
to  it  the  fact  that  after  the  vote  has  been 
taken  on  the  Dominick  amendment  and 
any  perfecting  amendments  which  come 
before  the  Dominick  amendment,  or 
after  the  vote  has  been  taken  on  the 
Dominick  amendment,  there  be  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  evenly  divided  on  the 
Willlams-Javits  amendment,  plus  20 
minutes  on  each  amendment  or  motion 
or  appeal,  the  time  to  be  also  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  the  vote  then 
occur  on  the  Williams-Javlts  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  but  I  do  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  anticipated  that  ob- 
jection. However,  we  thoiight  it  only  fair 
to  have  the  facts  clearly  appear  in  the 
Record  in  respect  of  the  Senate's  Judg- 
ment as  to  when  debate  ought  to  close.  If 
that  is  what  we  are  brought  to  with  re- 
spect to  this  measure,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. However,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  can  speak  for  himself,  of  course. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
ways anxious  to  put  everything  in  the 
Record.  Hiat  is  tiie  reason  I  supported 
the  Allen  amendment  to  make  toe  rul- 
ings of  the  EEOC  reviewable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  renew  my  request.  Would 
the  Chair  like  me  to  restate  it,  or  is  that 
necessary? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  restate  it  so  that  we  could  all 
hear  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Following 
the  disposition  of  the  Hriiska  amend- 
ment, time  will  begin  running  on  the 
Dominick  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
with  20  minutes  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  amendment,  that  time  also  to  be 
equally  divided  and  the  time  to  come  out 
of  the  time  on  the  Dominick  amendment. 


with  the  vote  on  the  Dominick  amend- 
ment to  occur  at  4 :  30. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
did  not  mention  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Williams-Javlts  amendment 
which  would  be  voted  on  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  after  the  time  had  expired. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  as  repeated 
by  the  Chair  did  mention  debatable 
motions  or  amendments,  which  included 
perfecting  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  wish  to  be  cut  off  once  the  time  has 
expired  from  making  a  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
agreement  would  preclude  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  make 
that  exception. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  state  that  if  we  enter  Into  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  the  Dominick 
amendment  at  a  specific  time  then  the 
Senate  automatically  is  precluded  from 
a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  aware  of  that.  That 
is  why  I  made  the  reservation.  That  is  not 
debatable. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Then,  I 
have  to  revise  my  request  to  provide  that 
a  Senator  could  move  to  table  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unsuiimous-ccHisent 
agreement? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  creates  a  res- 
ervation. What  we  are  doing  is  trying  to 
create  an  escape  hatch.  I  do  not  think  I 
will  go  along  and  that  I  will  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  SPECIAL  AC- 
TION OFFICE  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE 
PREVEN-nON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2097. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Stev- 
enson) laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2097)  to  establish  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  to  concentrate  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  against  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  of  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert: 

Title  I Findings  and  Declaration 

OF  Policy;  Definitions 

Title  II Special  Action  Office 

for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Tmx  ni Othbr  Agencies 
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TITLE    I— FINDINGS    AND   DECLARATION 

OP    POLICY;     DEPINmONa 
Sec. 

101.  Congressional  findings. 

102.  Declaration  of  national   policy. 

103.  Definitions. 

(  101.  Congressional  findings. 
The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings : 

( 1 )  Drug  abuse  Is  rapidly  Increasing  In  the 
United  States  and  now  afflicts  urban,  subiir- 
ban,  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 

(2)  Drug  abuse,  especially  heroin  addic- 
tion, substantially  contributes  to  crime. 

(3)  The  adverse  Impact  of  drug  abuse  in- 
fllcta  Increasing  pain  and  hardship  on  In- 
dividuals, families,  and  communities  and 
undermines  our  Institutions. 

(4)  The  success  of  Federal  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams and  activities  requires  a  recognition 
that  education,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  re- 
search, training,  and  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts are  Interrelated. 

(5)  The  effectiveness  of  efforts  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  control  and  treat  drug  abuse  In 
the  United  States  has  been  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  coordination  among  the  States,  be- 
tween States  and  localities,  among  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  States,  and  localities,  and 
throughout  the  Federal  Establishment. 

(6)  Control  of  drug  abuse  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  coordinated 
long-term  Federal  strategy  that  encompasses 
both  effective  law  enforcement  against  Il- 
legal drug  traffic  and  effective  health  pro- 
grams to  rehabilitate  victims  of  drug  abuse. 

(7)  The  Increasing  rate  of  drug  abuse  con- 
stitutes a  serious  and  continuing  threat  to 
national  health  and  welfare,  requiring  an 
Immediate  and  effective  response  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government. 
S 102.  Declaration  of  national  policy. 

The  Congress  declarw  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  focus  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  drug 
abuse  to  significantly  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
•  drug  addiction  and  drug  abuse  In  the  United 
States  within  the  shortest  practicable  period 
of  time,  and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  co- 
ordinated long  term  Federal  strategy  to  com- 
bat drug  abuse. 

§  103.  Definitions. 

(a)  The  definitions  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion apply  for  the  pvarpoeea  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "drug  abuse  prevention 
function"  means  any  program  or  activity 
relating  to  drug  abuse  education,  training 
treatment,  rehabUltatlon,  or  research,  and 
Includes  any  such  fimctlon  even  when  per- 
formed by  an  organization  whoee  primary 
mission  Is  In  the  field  of  drug  traffic  preven- 
tion functions,  or  Is  unrelated  to  drugs  The 
term  does  not  Include  any  function  defined 
ba.  subsection  (c)  as  a  "drug  traffic  preven- 
tion function". 

(c)  The  term  "drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tion" means — 

(1)  the  conduct  of  formal  or  informal 
diplomatic  or  International  negotiations  at 
any  level,  whether  with  foreign  governments. 
Other  foreign   governmental   or  nongovem- 

.  mental  persons  or  organizations  of  any  kind. 
or  any  International  organization  of  any 
kind,  relating  to  traffic  (whether  licit  or 
nilcit)  In  drugs  subject  to  abuse,  or  any 
measures  to  control  or  curb  such  traffic;  or 

(2)  any  of  the  following  law  enforcement 
activities  or  proceedings: 

(A)  the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of 
drug  offenses; 

(B)  the  Impanelment  of  grand  Juries; 

(C)  programs  or  activities  Involving  in- 
ternational narcotics  control;  and 

(D)  the  detection  and  suppression  of  Illicit 
drug  supplies. 


TITLE  n— SPECIAL  ACTION  OFFICE  FOR 

DRUG   ABUSE  PREVENTION 
CHiUTn  Section 

1.  Oknxral  Pkovisions ;_        201 

2.  FtJNCTTONS  OF  THB  DiRECTOB  221 

3.  Advisort  Council „      261 
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Chapter  1. — Gxnerai.  Pkovisions 


Sec. 

201.  Citation  as  the  fecial  Action  Office  for 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act. 

202.  Establishment  of  Office. 

203.  Appointment  of  Director. 

204.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director. 
206.  Appointment  of  Assistant  Directors. 

206.  Delegation. 

207.  Officers  and  employees. 

208.  Employment  of  experts  and  consultants. 

209.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services. 

210.  Grant  and  contracts. 

211.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director. 
213.  Compensation  of  Director,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, and  Assistant  Directors. 

213.  Statutory  requirements  unaffected. 

214.  Termination  of  authority. 

215.  Appropriations  authorized. 
I  201.  Citation  as  tlio  Special  Action  Office 

for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abttse  Prevention  Act". 
5  202.  Establishment  of  Office. 

There  Is  established  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Office") .  The  establUhment  of  the 
Office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  access  by 
the  Congress,  or  committees  of  either  House 
(1)  to  Information,  documents,  and  studies 
In  the  possession  of.  or  conducted  by  the 
Office,  or  (2)  to  personnel  of  the  Office.' 
S  203.  Appointment  of  Director. 

Ttiere  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

I  204.  Appointment  of  Deputy  Director 

There  shaU  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  act 
as  Director  during  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty 
of  the  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Director. 
S  205.  Appointment  of  Assistant  Directors 
There  shall  be  in  the  Office  not  to  exceed 
six  Assistant  Directors  appointed  by  the 
Director.  ' 

f  206.  Delegation. 

Unless  specifically  prohibited  by  law.  the 
Director  may,  without  being  relieved  of  his 
responsibility,  perform  any  of  his  functions 
or  duties,  or  exercise  any  of  his  powers 
through,  or  with  the  aid  of,  such  persons  in 
or  organization  of,  the  Office  as  he  may  des.i 
ignate.  ' 

I  207.  Officers  and  employees. 

The  Director  may  employ  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  such  officers  and  employees 
including  attorneys,  as  are  necessary  to  per^ 
form  the  functions  vested  in  him.  At  the  dU- 
cretlon  of  the  Director,  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  may  be  aUowed  and  paid 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  employed  in- 
termittently. *^    ' 

I  208.  Employment  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants. 
The  Director  may  obtain  services  as  au- 
thorized by  secUon  3106  of  tiUe  6  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  in  effect  for  G3-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, and  wi^out  regard  to  any  limitation  oo 


the  number  of  days  or  the  period  of  such 
service,  except  that,  at  any  one  time,  not 
more  than  fifteen  individuals  may  be  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  such  limitation. 
{  209.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  services. 
The  Director  Is  authorized  to  accept  and 
employ  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  or  any  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention 
function,  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  666(b)). 
{  210.  Grants  and  contracts. 

(a)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  fimctions 
under  this  title,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution, 
and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution,  or  with  any  in- 
dividual. 

(b)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it  appropri- 
ate, the  Director  may  require  the  recipients 
of  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section  to 
contribute  money,  faculties,  or  services  for 
carrying  out  the  program  and  activity  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section,  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  In  the  case  of  grants, 
on  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursements,  and  in  such  InstaUments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Director  may 
determine. 

(d)  Any  Federal  department  or  agency  may 
enter  Into  grant  or  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Director  and,  pursuant  to  such  a 
grant  or  contractual  arrangement,  may  exer- 
cise any  authority  to  use  any  personnel  or 
faciUties  which  would  otherwise  be  avaUable 
to  such  department  or  agency  for  the  per- 
formance by  It  of  its  authorized  functions. 

8  211.  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director. 
The  President  may  authorize  any  person 
who  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  held  a  position  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  act  as  the 
Director  or  Deputy  DUwtor  untU  the  posi- 
tion in  question  Is  for  the  first  time  filled 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
by  recess  appointment,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  the  President  may  authorize  any  such 
person  to  receive  the  compensation  attached 
to  the  office  In  respect  of  which  he  serves. 
Such  compensation,  if  authorized,  shall  be  In 
lieu  of  but  not  In  addition  to  other  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  to  which 
such  person  may  be  entitled. 
f  212.  Compensation  of  Director,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, and  Assistant  Directors. 

(a)  Section  6313  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(21)  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office 
for  Dnig  Abuse  Prevention." 

(b)  Section  6315  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(95)  Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention." 

(c)  Section  6316  of  tlOe  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(131)  Assistant  Directors,  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (6) ." 
I  213.  Statutory  requirements  unaffected. 

Kxceipt  as  authorized  In  section  226,  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  authorizes  or  pennlts  the 
Director  or  any  othar  Federal  ofllcer  to  waive 
or  dlaregard  any  limitation  or  requirement, 
including  standards,  criteria,  or  cost-sharing 
formulas,  prescribed  by  law  with  respect  to 
Miy  Federal  program  tw  activity.  Except  with 
respsct  to  the  oonduct  of  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  ol  the  Secre- 
tary <rf  Defense  with  reepw^  to  the  operation 
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of  the  armed  forces  or  the  authority  of  the 
AdmlnlBJa'ator  of  Verterans'  Affairs  with  re- 
spect to  furnishing  health  care  to  veterans. 
i  214.  Termination  at  autbiority. 

The  authority  of  the  Director  under  clus- 
ter 2  and  the  authority  of  the  OouncU  under 
chapter  3  terminate  on  June  30,  1974. 
f  316.  Appropriations  authorized. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  for  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  223,  224,  and  226,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  95,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  910,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973:  and  910,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  223,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  940,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  June 
30,  1974. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
oontraots  under  section  224,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  920,000,000  for 
tlie  fiscal  year  endinig  June  30,  1973,  and 
936,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1974. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sectioQ  826,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  92,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  93,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973,  and 
96.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974. 

Ohi^rter  3. — ^PoNcnoifs  or  thx  Dnacros 
Sec. 

231.  Oonoentratiosi  of  Federal  effort. 
933.  Funding  authority. 

323.  Special  Fund. 

334.  Encouragement  of  certain  research  and 
development. 

336.  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center. 
236.  Single  Federal  share  reqiiirement. 

337.  Recommendations  regarding  drug  traf- 

fic prevention  functions. 

338.  Resolution  of  certain  conflicts. 

239.  Liaison  with  respect  to  drug  trafllc  pre- 
vention. 

230.  Teclinlcal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies. 

331.  Reorganization  authority. 

232.  Management  oversight  review. 

233.  Federal  drug  oo\incil  authorized. 

334.  Consultation  with  respect  to  personnel 

p<^lciee. 

335.  International  negotiations. 
236.  Annual  report. 

{221.  Concentration  of  Federal  effort. 

(a)  The  Director  shall  provide  overall 
planning  and  policy  and  establish  objectives 
and  priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention functions.  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions iinder  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Advisory 
OouncU  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

(b)  For  the  piirpose  of  assxirlng  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  planning  and  policy  and  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  and  priorities 
provided  or  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion  (a),  the  Director  shall 

(1)  review  the  regulations,  guidelines, 
requirements,  criteria,  and  procedures  of 
operating  agencies  in  terms  of  their  con- 
sistency with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  ob- 
jectives he  establishes,  and  assist  such  agen- 
cies in  making  such  additions  thereto  or 
changes  therein  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(2)  recommend  changes  In  organization, 
management,  and  personnel,  which  he  deems 
advisable  to  implement  the  policies,  prior- 
ities, and  objectives  he  establishes; 

(3)  review  related  Federal  legislation  in 
the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
providing  for  medical  treatment  or  assist- 
ance, vocational  training,  or  other  rehabili- 
tative services  and,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  assure  that  the  respec- 


tive  administering   agencies   construe   drug 
abuse  as  a  health  problem; 

(4)  conduct  or  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
evaluations  and  studies  of  the  performance 
and  results  achieved  by  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions,  and  of  the  prospective 
performance  and  resiilts  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  In  lieu  of  those 
currenUy   being  administered; 

(5)  require  departments  and  agencies 
engaged  In  Federal  drug  abuse  prevention 
functions  to  submit  such  Infomxatlon  and 
reports  with  respect  thereto  as  the  Director 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  such  departments 
and  agencies  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
such  information  and  reports  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require;  and 

(6)  develop  Improved  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  drug  addiction  and 
abuse  in  the  United  States. 

S  222.  Funding  authority. 

In  Implementation  of  his  authority  under 
section  221.  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  Director  is  authorized. 

(1)  to  review  and  as  he  deems  necessary 
modify  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions, 

(A)  implementation  plans  for  any  Federal 
program,  and 

(B)  the  budget  requests  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  applicable  appropriation  Acts,  to  make 
funds  available  from  appropriations  to  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  conduct 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

{  223.  Special  Fund. 

(a)  There  is  establlstied  a  Special  Fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  in  order  to  provide  additional 
incentives  to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  develop  more  effective  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions  and  to  give  the  Di- 
rector the  flexibility  to  encourage,  and  re- 
spond quickly  and  effectively  to,  the  devti- 
opment  of  promising  programs  and  ap- 
proaches. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  sums  appropriated  to  the 
fund  may  be  utilized  only  after  their  trans- 
fer, upon  the  order  of  the  Director  and  at  his 
discretion,  to  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  (other  than  the  Office)  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of 

(1)  developing  or  demonstrating  promis- 
ing new  concepts  or  methds  in  respect  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions;  or 

(2)  supplementing  or  expanding  existing 
drug  abuse  prevention  fimctions  which  the 
Director  finds  to  be  exceptionally  effective 
or  for  which  he  finds  there  exists  excep- 
tional need. 

(c)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  to  the  Fund  may 
be  expended  by  the  Director  through  the 
Office  to  develop  and  demonstrate  promising 
new  concepts  or  methods  in  respect  of  drug 
abiise  prevention  functions. 

S  234.  Encouragement  of  certain  research 
and  development. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  sec- 
tion 221,  the  Director  shall  encourage  and 
promote  (by  grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise) 
expanded  research  programs  to  create,  devel- 
op, and  test 

(1)  nonaddictive  synthetic  analgesics  to 
replace  opium  and  its  derivatives  in  medical 
use; 

(2)  long-lasting,  nonaddictive  blocking  or 
antagonistic  drugs  or  other  pharmacological 
substances  for  treatment  of  heroin  addic- 
tion; and 

(3)  detoxification  agents  wliich,  when  ad- 
ministered, will  ease  the  physical  effects  of 
withdrawal  from  heroin  addiction. 


In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  establish,  or  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  clinical  research  facilities. 
{  225.  National  Drug  Abuse  Training  Center. 

(a)  The  Director  shall  establish  a  National 
Drug  Abuse  Training  Center  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Center")  to 
develop,  conduct,  and  support  a  full  range  of 
training  programs  relating  to  drug  abuse 
prevention  functions.  The  Director  shall 
consult  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  regarding  the 
general  policies  of  the  Center.  The  director 
may  operate  the  Center  initially,  but  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  the  opera- 
tion thereof  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  not  later  than  the  date  spec- 
ified in  section  214. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  conduct  or  arrange 
for  training  programs,  seminars,  meetings, 
conferences,  and  other  related  activities.  In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  training  and  edu- 
cational materials  for  use  by  others. 

(c)  The  services  and  facilities  of  the  Cen- 
ter shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  be  available  to  (1) 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  officials, 
and  their  respective  staffs,  (2)  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel,  and  educators,  and 
(3)  other  persons  Including  drug  dependent 
persons,  requiring  training  or  education  in 
drug  abuse  prevention. 

I  226.  Single  Federal  share  requirement. 

Where  fuhds  are  made  available  more 
than  one  Federal  department  or  agency  to  be 
used  by  an  agency,  organization,  or  Indivi- 
dual to  carry  out  a  drug  abuse  prevention 
function,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  the  Director  may  order  any 
such  agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirement  as  established  in  the 
regulations  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
similar  requirement  of  the  other  Federal 
agency  or  which  the  other  Federal  agency 
does  not  impose. 

I  237.  Recommendations  regarding  drug  traf- 
fic prevention  functions. 
T?-.e  Director  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  in  connection  with  any  Fed- 
eral drug  traffic  prevention  function,  and 
shall  consult  with  and  be  consulted  by  all 
responsible  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
regarding  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objec- 
tives of  such  functions. 

{  228.  Resolution  of  certain  confiicts. 

If  the  Director  determines  in  writing  that 
the  manner  in  which  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  Is  conducting  any  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function  or  drug  traffic  prevention 
function  substantially  Impairs  the  effective 
conduct  of  any  other  such  function,  he  shall 
submit  in  writing  his  findings  and  deter- 
Ailnatlons  to  the  President,  who  may  direct 
the  Federal  department  or  agency  in  question 
to  conduct  the  function  thereafter  under 
such  policy  guidelines  as  the  President  may 
specify  to  eliminate  the  Impairment. 
i  229.  Liaison  with  respect  to  drug  traffic 
prevention. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  maintain  communication  and 
liaison  with  respect  to  all  drug  traffic  pre- 
vention functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

i  230.  Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies, 
(a)  The  Director  shall 

(1)  coordinate  or  assure  cocMtlination  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  functions  with 
such  functions  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

(2)  provide  for  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  individuals  seek- 
ing drug  abuse  information  and  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government. 
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(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Director  may 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance — Includ- 
Ing  advice  and  consultation  relating  to  local 
programs,  technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance, and,  where  deemed  necessary,  use  of 
task  forces  of  public  officials  or  other  per- 
sons assigned  to  work  with  State  and  local 
governments — to  analyze  and  Identify  State 
and  local  drug  abuse  problems  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  plans  and  programs  to 
meet  the  problems  so  identified; 

(2)  convene  conferences  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  such  other  persons 
as  the  Director  shall  designate,  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  Director 
is  authorized  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of 
individuals  Incurred  In  connection  with  their 
participation  in  such  conferences; 

(3)  draft  and  make  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  model  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  State  and  local  drug  abuse  programs 
and  activities;  and 

(4)  promote  the  promiUgatlon  of  uniform 
criteria,  procedures,  and  forms  of  grant  or 
contract  applications  for  drug  abuse  control 
and  treatment  proposals  submitted  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions, Institutions,  and  Individuals. 

(c)  In  Implementation  of  his  authority 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  the  Director  may 

(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  request  the  assignment,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  of  any  individual  employed 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
engaged  in  any  Federal  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion function  or  drug  traffic  prevention  func- 
tion to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force;  except  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so 
assigned  during  any  one  fiscal  year  for  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  ninety  days  without  the 
express  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Federal 
department  or  agency  with  respect  to  which 
he  was  so  employed  prior  to  such  assignment; 

(2)  assign  any  person  employed  by  the 
Office  to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  such  task 
force  or  to  coordinate  management  of  such 
task  forces;  and 

(3)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  person  or  organization  to 
serve  on  or  work  with  such  task  forces. 

I  231.  Reorganization  authority. 

If  the  President  finds,  after  investigation 
by  the  Director,  that  a  reorganization  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  any  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  function  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan 
In  accord  with  the  provisions  of  sections  802 
to  913  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
submission  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

i  232.  Management  oversight  review. 

The  Director  may,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty  days  in  any  one  calendar  year, 
provide  for  the  exercise  or  performance  of  a 
management  oversight  review  wtlh  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention function.  Such  review  may  be  con- 
ducted by  an  officer  of  a^y  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  other  than  the  department  or 
agency  conducting  ouch,  function.  The  officer 
shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Dlractor 
concerning  his  findings. 

S  233.  Federal  drug  council  authorized. 

To  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  convene,  at  his  discretion,  a 
council  of  officials  representative  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  including  Intelli- 
gence agencies,  responsible  for  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention  functions  or  Federal  drug 
traffic  prevention  functions. 

I  234.  Consultation  with  respect  to  personnel 
policies. 
The  Director  shaU  advise  the  Civil  Service 
Conunlssion  and  other  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  appropriate  policies  and  services 
for  the  control  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
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among  Federal  civilian  employees,  assuring 
optimal  use  of  existing  resources.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  promote  similar  drug  abuse  control 
and  treatment  services  in  State  and  local 
governments  and  shall  actively  encourage 
labor  and  management  to  develop  such  serv- 
ices In  private  Industry. 

J  236.  International  negotiations. 

The  President  may  designate  the  Director 
to  represent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  discussions  and  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  drug  abuse  prevention,  drug  traffic 
prevention,  or  both. 
!  236.  Annual  report. 

The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  prior  to  March  1  of  each 
year  which  begins  after  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  a  written  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office.  The  report  shall  specify  the  objectives, 
activities,  and  accomplishments  of  the  Of- 
fice, and  shall  contain  an  accounting  of  funds 
expended  pursuant  to  this  title. 

Chapter  3. — Advisoby  Council 
Sec. 

251.  Establishment  of  Council. 

252.  Membership  ot  the  Council. 

263.  Cbairman;  meetings. 

264.  Compensation  and  expenses.         I 
255.  F^inctions  of  the  Council. 

S  251.  Establishment  of  Council. 

There  is  esUbllshed  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (herein- 
after in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  which  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members. 

S  252.  Membership  of  the  Council. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  or 
their  respective  designees,  shall  be  members 
of  the  Council  ex  officio. 

(b)  The  remaining  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
shall  serve  at  his  pleasure.  Appointments 
shall  be  made  from  persons  who  by  virtue  of 
their  education,  training,  or  experience  are 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Of  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed, four  shall  be  officials  of  State  or  local 
governments  or  governmental  agencies  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion functions. 

{  253.  Chairman;   meetings. 

The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year. 

i  254.  Compensation  and  expenses. 

Members  of  the  Council  (other  than  mem- 
bers who  are  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States)  shall,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Council,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  allowance  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Each  member  of  the  Council,  while 
so  serving  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  may  be  allowed  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

S  265.  Functions  of  the  Council. 

(a)  The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director  with 
respect  to  overall  planning  and  policy  and 
the  objectives  and  priorities  for  all  Federal 
drug  abuse  prevention  functions. 

(b)  the  Council  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of,  or  need  for,  any  drug  abiise  preven- 
tion functions  which  are  or  In  Its  Judgment 
should  be  conducted  by  or  with  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


Sec. 
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301.  Community  mental  health  centers. 

302.  Public  Health  Service  faclUtles. 

303.  State  plan  requirements. 

304.  Drug  abuse  prevention  function  appro- 
priations. 

306.  Planning  grants. 

306.  Authorization  of  ^propriatlons  for  spe- 
cial projects. 
{  301.  Commimity  mental  health  centers. 

Section  221  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2688a)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  for  a  community  mental  health 
center  is  made  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1972,  and— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is 
feasible  for  such  center  to  provide  a  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  for  drug 
addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse 
and  other  drug  dependence  problems  residing 
In  the  area  served  by  the  center  and  that  the 
need  for  such  a  program  in  that  area  is  of 
such  a  magnitude  as  to  warrant  the  provision 
of  such  a  program  by  the  center,  such  appli- 
cation may  not  be  approved  unless  it  contains 
or  is  supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  center  will  provide 
such  program  In  such  fiscal  year;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is 
feasible  for  the  center  to  assist  the  Federal 
Government  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons 
with  drug  abuse  and  other  drug  dependence 
problems  who  are  In  the  area  served  by  the 
center,  such  application  may  not  be  approved 
unless  it  contains  or  is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
center  will  enter  into  agreements  with  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government 
under  which  agreements  the  center  may  be 
used  (to  the  maximum  extent  practicable)  In 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  (if 
any)  provided  by  such  deptirtments  or  agen- 
cies. 

"For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
this  part  to  assist  community  mental  health 
centers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974." 

S  302.  Public  Health  Service  facilities. 

(a)  Section  341(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  257(a))  (relating  to 
care  and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  and 
other  dnig  abusers)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  in  each  hospital  and  oth- 
er appropriate  medical  facility  of  the  Serv- 
ice a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program 
for  drug  addicts  and  other  persons  with  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence  problems  who  are 
in  the  area  served  by  such  hospital  or  other 
facility;  except  that  the  requirement  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
such  hospital  or  other  facility  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is 
not  sufficient  need  for  such  a  program  In 
such  hospital  or  other  facility." 

(b)  Section  341  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
head  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  under  which  agreements 
hospitals  and  other  appropriate  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  Service  may  be  used  In  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  provided 
by  such  department  or  agency  for  drug  ad- 
dicta  and  other  persons  with  drug  abuse  and 
other  drug  dependence  problems  who  are  In 
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areas  served  by  such  hospitals  or  other  fa- 
cilities." 

S  303.  State  plan  requirements. 

(a)  Section  314(d)  (2)  (K)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(d)  (2)  (K) ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "problem"  the 
following:  ",  and  Include  provisions  for  (1) 
licensing  facilities  in  which  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  are  conducted  for 
persons  with  drug  abuse  and  other  drug  de- 
pendence problems,  and  (11)  expansion  of 
State  mental  health  programs  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  and  of  oth- 
er prevention  and  treatment  programs  In 
such  field". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2684)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  After  June  30, 1973,  the  Secretary  may 
not  approve  any  State  plan  unless  it  provides 
for  treatment  and  prevention  programs  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence, 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  includes  the  provisions  required 
by  section  314(d)  (2)  (K)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  State  plans  submitted 
under  section  314(d)   of  such  Act." 

f  304.  Drug  abuse  prevention  function  appro- 
priations. 
Any  request  for  impropriations  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  sub- 
mitted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  specify,  on  a  line  item  basis,  that 
part  of  the  appropriations  which  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  is  requesting  to  carry  out 
its  drug  abxise  prevention  functions. 
§  305.  Planning  grants. 

(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  In  ( 1 )  planning  projects 
for  the  development  of  more  effective  drug 
abuse  prevention  fimctions,  or  (2)  evaluating 
the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  prevention  func- 
tions within  the  States,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  States. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  allot  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  population,  financial  need,  and 
the  need  for  more  effective  conduct  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  functiwis. 

Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State  (other 
than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands)  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State,  for  the  purposes  for  which  made, 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such  year 
only),  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal 
year. 

(d)  As  a  condition  to  Its  receipt  of  any 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  planning 
project,  a  State  shall,  by  provisions  in  the 
plan  or  otherwise, 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  preparation  or  revision 
of  the  plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  supervising  the  preparation 
or  revision  of  the  plan; 

(2)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  councU  which  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependence,  from  different 
geographical  areas  of  the  State,  to  constilt 


with  the  State  agency  in  preparing  or  revising 
the  plan; 

(3)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  the  local  and  State  needs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence.  Including  a  survey  of  the 
health  facilities  needed  to  provide  services 
for  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence,  and  a 
plan  for  the  development  and  distribution 
of  such  facilities  and  programs  throughout 
the  State; 

(4)  provide  for  coordination  of  existing 
and  planned  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  and  activities,  particularly  in 
urban  centers; 

(5)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  records 
to  substantiate  the  expenditures  for  which 
the  grant  is  made; 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  and  activities  carried 
out  within  the  State,  and  any  modifications 
in  the  plan  which  it  considers  necessary; 

(7)  provide  reasonable  assiu-ance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  preparation  or  revision  of  a 
State  plan  made  available  under  this  section 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds;  and 

(8)  furnish  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(e)  As  a  condition  to  its  receipt  of  any 
grant  under  subsection  (b)  for  evaluation  of 
drug  abuse  programs,  a  State  shall 

(1)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  records  to 
substantiate  the  expenditures  for  which  the 
grant  is  made; 

(2)  provide  reasonable  assiirance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  evaluation  of  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams made  available  under  this  section  for 
any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  prac- 
tical, the  level  of  State,  local,  and  non-Fed- 
eral funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  such 
purposes,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds; 
and 

(3)  furnish  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

{ 306.  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
special  projects. 
Section  266(e)  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  $35,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60,000,000",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  and  $76,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Perot,  Mr. 


Javits,  Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Willubis,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Dobonick,  and  Mr.  Schweiker 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  REPORT 
ON  MULTINATIONAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  multi- 
national corporation  is  under  unprece- 
dented attack  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Legislation — the  Hartke-Burke  bill — ^is 
presently  pending  before  the  Congress 
which  would  in  effect  dismantle  the  U.S. 
multinational  corporations  while  letting 
foreign  multinational  corporations  ab- 
sorb their  export  markets — a  disaster 
for  U.S.  employment. 

The  rationale  for  this  unprecedented 
domestic  attack  is  that  the  activities  of 
these  corporations,  through  their  alleged 
"export"  of  technology  or  their  manu- 
facturing operations  abroad,  also  export 
American  jobs.  But  these  corporations 
remain  the  major  corporations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  major  employers 
of  our  own  growing  work  force;  sind  the 
facts  contradicted  directly  the  superficial 
claims  about  Job  loss  within  the  United 
States. 

And,  fortunately,  the  true  facts  are 
now  being  develop«i,  and  in  recent  weeks, 
two  impressive  studies  have  been  made 
public.  These  studies  were  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
released  its  study,  which  comes  to  sim- 
ilar conclusions  about  the  multinational 
corporation.  The  principal  findings  of 
this  study  are : 

In  the  decade  1960-70,  U.S.  multina- 
tional corporations  increased  domestic 
employment  at  a  significantly  higher 
rate  (31.1  percent)  than  the  national 
average  of  all  employers  (12.3  percent). 
In  the  decade  1960-70,  U.S.  multina- 
tional corporations  increased  U.S.  exports 
by  180  percent,  while  the  national  aver- 
age of  U.S.  exports  grew  by  only  53.5  per- 
cent. 

In  the  decade  1960-70.  U.S.  multina- 
tional corporations  locate  plants  in  for- 
eign countries  to  retain  foreign  markets 
and  to  overcome  trade  and  tariff  barriers, 
not  for  export  to  the  United  States  as 
less  than  10  percent  of  such  production 
is  imported  into  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  major  U.S.  multinational  corpora- 
tions' plants  are  located  in  Canada  and 
Europe,  which  are  by  no  means  "low 
wage"  escape  hatches  as  is  being  charged 
in  the  attack  on  the  multinational  cor- 
porations. 

As  these  facts  are  developed  and  be- 
come known,  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
enlighten  the  people  about  the  legislative 
drive  which,  by  seeking  seriously  to 
cripple  the  American  multinational  cor- 
poration— will  have  a  devastating  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  American  economy 
and  could  bring  on  a  world  depression. 
The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sample  is  a  representative  one,  with  some 
121  firms  responding  to  the  employment 
questions  in  the  survey,  which  in  1970 
had  3,271,000  employees — 17.3  percent  of 
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1970 


78,900 
14,500 
10,800 
6,300 
13,800 
8,200 
6.100 
2,300 
2,800 
14,200 
4,100 
7,700 
6,700 
9,700 
8,000 
46,900 
10,800 
16,500 
68,000 
20,00C 
6.200 
1.100 
56.400 
19,000 
4,200 
71,200 
55.800 
3,500 
2.900 
37.400 
14,000 
1,300 
54,000 
23,000 
156,900 
2,900 
7,600 
16,000 
31,600 
86.800 
33.0D0 
12.000 
1.700 
58.000 
22,000 
14,400 
5,500 
28,100 
50,100 
25,700 
10,400 
3,000 
6,700 
11,000 
11,000 
52,500 
8,600 
11,900 
17,900 
3,000 
47,400 
1,300 
8,000 
9,000 
31,000 
37,000 
7,500 
30,000 
21,000 
25,200 
1,100 
4.800 
8.300 
12,600 
21,000 
15,200 
8,900 
37,600 
13,100 
14,200 
57,500 
28,800 
2,800 
24,000 
40,700 
40,000 
9.0OO 
2.300 
8,500 
3.000 
6,700 
23,800 
25,700 
15,000 
54,000 
6,000 
1,000 
37,000 
43,100 
2,800 
20,700 
129, 100 
18,600 
24,000 


Chani*  in 
employment 


the    manufacturing    employees   in    the     the  121  reporting  orma  along  with  corre- 
Unlted  States  at  that  time.  spondlng  sic  numbers: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 

survey  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  ^"^  ^"^ "» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  El] 8i,600 

as  follows:  2I14::::::::::::::::  *7;4oo 

MT71.TINATIONAI,     ENTERPKISE     SURVEY,     CHAK-  gj?! S!  000 

BEB  OP  Commerce  of  the  UmxED  States  of  3822 i^ 

America  277i::::::;::: i-Jgg 

introduction  3729 I'ooo 

American  public  toterest  In  the  trading  3534 iI'mo 

and  investment  experience  of  United  States  3651... "'.'.'/.llll'"  j'ioq 

multinational    enterprises   has   centered   on  ^ -  sisoo 

the  following  unsubstantiated  claims-  fj^ S-OW 

1.  That  foreign  direct  Investments  of  these  3443 s'oSS 

Arms  result  In  the  "export"  or  loss  of  US  3079...." 27'mo 

employment.  3742 12I100 

2.  That    American    multinational    enter-  lilt '- U'SSS 

prises  locate  plants  abroad  to  Increase  Im-  2211 isSSS 

ports   Into   the   U.S.    while    decreaslne    US  3711. ."II  S'sno 

exports.                                                              *  2099 IIIII.  ;i  500 

8.  That  the  basic  rationale  for  locating  ^ -  ^-SSS 

such  plants  is  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  2335 fSSS 

labor  and  to  provide  increased  Imports  Into  3522....IIII 66500 

the  UJS.-based  parent.  3011 ".'.  x'sM 

To  set  the  record  straight,  the  following  2641 ?'^ 

paragraphs  relate  to  each  point  on  the  basis  2295 21  MM 

of  a  questionnaire  survey  Just  concluded  by  28*< Ill"""  s'ooo 

the  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United  l^ MO 

States.  2655 48,500 

This  survey  was  distributed  to  over  600  3662 In' Son 

member  firms  Included  In  the  Fortune  looo  3581. IIIII 2  600 

Industrials.  Two  hundred  nlnety-flve  firms  l^ «i«0 

responded  and  168  multinationals  furnished  Ifii «'S2S 

the   requisite   Information.^   The    comments  3721 67  mS 

that  fellow  relate  to  those  168  responses,  or  2818lIIIII"IIIII""  14000 

to    61    general    manufact\jrlng    firms    (ex-  ?Hf-^v 5-*W 

eludes  auto/extractlve  Industries)  who  pro-  Iwf-" ,1'iSS 

▼Ided  detailed  answers  for  every  part  of  each  2842 15000 

question.  Corporations  In  the  Sxirvey  Include  2046 IIIII""  ll'soo 

the  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  food  products  «l? --  *.500 

electronics,  rubber,  agricultural  machinery,  3411 "SS 

paper,  plastics,  aircraft  and  consumer  prod-  2823 12  snn 

ucts  industries.  3562lI"IIHr.IHIH  7,000 

CONCLUSIONS  20*2.'."'.'.'.'. 2  600 

1.  The  "Export  of  Jobs"  fallacy;   there  U  |Si--------------  61800 

positive  evidence  from  this  survey  showing  3537 J- 125 

that  American  multinational  enterprises  are  6711 8200 

increasing  their  domestic  employment  at  a  ^834 '..'.'.'.'."  s'ooo 

slgnlflcantly  higher  rate  than  our  national  255? ".'«» 

average.  3941 700 

Domestic  employment  for  121  firms  that  5099"" ^mo 

answered     the    employment     question    In-  3399 '."  6,000 

creased  from  2.500,000  In  1960  to  3,271,000  In  ?IU .5)52 

1970.    The    1970   figure   represents    17.3%    of  m\ I'SSo 

the    general    manufacturing    employees    in  383lIII"1 3500 

the  United  States  at  that  time.  From  1960  3561..IIIIIIIIIIIIII  26,"  000 

to  1970.  domestic  employment  of  these  firms  W, J2?2S 

increased   by   31.1%.   whereas   the   national  \m 'gm 

average  rate  of  Increase  for  the  same  period  3537""II";i 1  800 

was  only  12.3%. »  3291 s[tO0 

-nie  few  exceptions  to  this  general  trend  2621 in'^ 

of  favorable  domestic  employment  perform-  2M5 10  500 

ance  reflect  clear-cut  domestic  factors  caus-  3554 I.I"""'  5' 300 

ing  a  decrease  in  domestic  employment  or  an  ?2S? 34,  loO 

Increase  less  than  the  national  average.  For  Jmo ,?-|25 

example,  two  corporations  in  the  aircraft  in-  3624 mooo 

dustry  showed  a  loss  of  17,370  domestic  em-  2812 IIIIIIIIII  251900 

ployees  d\mng  the  period   1965-70  because  ?Hi ,J'*" 

of  shifts  in  military  spending  and  a  re-order-  367? m'mS 

Ing  of  American  technological  emphaslB  not  3011 kooo 

in  any  way  related  to  overseas  Investment.  ^819 21000 

Listed  below  are  the  approximate  domestic  ?H! 1?S5 

employment  sUUstlcs  from  1960  to  1970  for  3M9l".1 1700 

266lII"IIIIIIIIIIII  5,' 000 

»The  definition  of  a  "multinational  en-  2031 19^ 

terprlse"  In  the  Survey  was:   Any  corpora-  211lIII"IlIIir.  ""  ii'ooo 

tlon  with  the  p^ent  company  incorporated  3662 40^000 

in     the     U.S.     having     operating     \mlt(8).  |§f? 3,000 

branch(e8).    or    subsidiary (les)     in    other  mh «  iSs 

<»HS?^««-  6711"I""IIIIIII"  48' 500 

•The    National    average    rate    calculated  ">*2 2,500 

from  figures  provided  by  U.S.  Department  of  If,'} ,3^ 

Commerce.  OBE,   Survey  of  Current  Bust-  323} '?5'J22 

""*•  I212IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  9,000 
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SIC  No. 


1960 


1970 


Chtitfe  in 
empioyment 


-2,700 
+1,000 
+3,400 
+1,300 
+5,600 
+3,000 
+1,700 
+1,300 
-200 
+2,000 
-4,000 
+2,200 
+700 
+6,500 
+3,000 
+19,000 
-1,300 
+5,500 
+11,000 
+4.000 
+2.700 
+600 
-14,100 
+11,000 
+3,200 
+4,700 
+19.200 
+800 
+1,900 
+16,400 
+11,000 
+800 
+5,500 
+9,000 
+86,900 
+300 
+3,200 
+4,400 
+900 
+19,000 
+19,000 
+6,600 
+600 
+24,000 
+7,000 
+2,900 
+1,000 
+500 
+3,600 
+13,200 
+3,400 
+2,500 
+4,100 
+4,200 
+3,800 
+17,000 
+400 
+6,900 
+6,500 
+2,300 
+13,000 
+500 
+2,000 
+900 
+16,000 
+34,000 
+4,000 
+4,000 
+11,000 
-4,900 
+300 
+3,000 
+2,500 
+4,700 
+11,000 
+4.700 
+3,600 
+3,500 
+4.900 
+2,500 
+2,500 
+2.900 
+900 
+3,000 
+700 
+14,000 
+7,000 
+700 
+3,400 
+1,300 
+1,700 
+9,300 
+6,400 
+4,000 
+14,000 
+3,000 
+400 
-1,100 
-5,400 
+300 
+16,000 
+23, 700 
+2,600 
+15,000 


2818 7,300 

|71} 458,000 

»1 45,900 

2621 15.200 

5275 11,200 

2631 5,500 

1021 20,200 

}«» 2,000 

1311 17,800 

1311 25,600 

1311 6,300 

3333 22,700 

3949 13,700 

6711 40,900 

3611 1,400 

2631 25,900 

3461 36,300 


10,200 
492.000 
67,000 
19,000 
14,100 
43,600 
28,100 

2,900 
15,900 
27,400 

7,000 
27,600 
18,500 
42, 700 

4,400 
37,900 
41,000 


+2.900 

+34,000 

+21, 100 

+3,800 

+2.900 

+38,100 

+7,900 

+900 

-1.900 

+1,800 

+700 

+4.900 

+4,800 

+1,800 

+3,000 

+12,000 

+4,700 


2.  Outstanding  international  trade  per- 
formance: Actual  performances  show  that 
American  multinational  enterprises  have 
been  substantially  increasing  their  exports 
since  1860,  thereby  creating  UJS.  employment 
gains  In  excess  of  national  averages. 

A  basic  contention  of  organized  labor  is 
that  X!S.  foreign  direct  investments  deter 
export  expansion.  This  claim  is  refuted  by 
the  experience  of  those  firms  covered  in  this 
Survey. 

In  1980,  total  exports  of  61  general  manu- 
facturing firms  was  91,664,682,000.  By  1970, 
this  amount  had  increased  to  $4,383,950,000. 
In  terms  of  percentages,  these  corporations 
increased  exports  by  180%  as  against  a 
national  increase  in  exports  of  only  63.6%. 
The  positive,  direct.  Job  creating  effect  of 
increased  exports  generated  by  foreign  in- 
vestment is  clear.  It  is  reliably  estimated 
that  $11,348  in  exports  equals  one  VB.  Job. 
If  the  additional  Jobs  created  in  those  indus- 
tries supplying  goods  and  services  to  the 
direct  exporting  industry  were  included,  thti* 
figure  would  be  even  higher. 

What  Is  the  relative  volume  of  imports  and 
exports  of  these  same  firms?  For  the  61  gen- 
eral manufacturing  firms,  total  imports  for 
1970  was  •851,950.000  whUe  the  1970  voliune 
of  UjS.  exports  for  the  same  firms  was 
•4,383,950,000 — a  positive  difference  of 
•3,632,000,000  exports  over  imports  that  can 
be  translated  Into  311.246  UJS.  Jobs.'  The  Job 
creating  effect  of  Imports  is  not  included  in 
this  figure.  Imports  create  Jobs  in  the  serv- 
icing and  handling  of  the  imported  goods. 
Also  without  many  imports  essential  to  U.S. 
Industrial  capability,  such  capability  would 
be  In  Jeopardy  and  the  Job  loss  woiild  be 
substantial. 

Without  imports,  needless  to  say,  other 
countries  could  not  buy  our  exports,  and  the 
many  Jobs  they  create  would  accordingly  be 
abolished. 

3.  Major  reasons  U.S.  capital  goes  abroad: 
American  multinational  enterprises  locate 
plants  in  foreign  coimtries  to  retain  foreign 
markets  and  to  overcome  trade  and  tariff 
barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  firms  surveyed 
refutes  the  claim  that  U.S.  multinationals 
locate  production  facilities  abroad  to  exploit 
"cheap  labor"  and  to  fiood  the  UJS.  with  their 
products. 

The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  investments  by 
these  firms  are  in  Etirope  and  Canada,  with 
Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa  hosting  far 
fewer  Investments.  This  means  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  investments  are  in  developed 
countries  that  have  economies  comparable 
to  the  United  States.  Following  is  a  listing 
of  the  geographical  preferences  for  the  gen- 
eral manufacturing  firms  surveyed,  cal- 
culated by  giving  5  points  for  a  first  choice, 
4  for  a  second.  3  for  third.  2  for  fourth,  and  1 
for  fifth: 


'Monthly  Labor  Review,  June,  1969,  p.  16. 
"In  1966.  about  89,000  workers  were  required 
for  each  billion  dollars  of  merchandise 
exports". 
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Western  Europe,  706  points.  > 

Canada.  423  ptoints. 

Latin  America.  398  points. 

Asia.  296  points. 

Africa,  47  points. 

These  same  firms  were  asked  to  describe 
the  reasons  for  locating  in  these  preferred 
locations.  "Labor  cost  advantage"  rated  low 
as  a  reason  and  so  did  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining foreign  tax  incentives,  as  illustrated 
in  the  following  chart.  The  system  used  un- 
der the  geographical  location  listing  was 
used  in  this  evaluation  also. 

KK&SON    AND    POINTS 

Western  Europe 

1.  Better  servicing  of  existing  market.  687. 

2.  Tariff  &  Trade  Restrictions,  486. 

3.  Counter  move  to  prevent  competitor 
pre-empting  market.  316. 

4.  Tran^MDrt  costs.  307. 

6.  UJS.  product  not  acceptable  to  market, 
246. 

6.  Labor  cost  advantage.  242. 

7.  Raw  material  avallability/oost,  186. 

8.  Tax  benefits  (including  host  country  In- 
centives) .  162. 

9.  806.30  and  807  for  re-entry  to  U.S.,  63. 

Canada 
1.  Better  servicing  of  existing  market,  419. 
3.  Tariff  &  Trade  Restrictions.  303. 

3.  Counter  move  to  prevent  competitor 
pre-empting  market,  178. 

4.  Transport  costs.  170. 

6.  Raw  material  availability/cost,  163. 

6.  Labor  cost  advantage,  104. 

7.  U.S.  product  not  acceptable  to  market, 
103. 

8.  Tax  benefits  (Including  host  country 
incentives) ,  91. 

9.  806.30  and  807  for  re-entry  to  U.S.,  87. 

Latin  America 

1.  Better  servicing  of  existing  market,  491. 

2.  Tariff  &  Trade  Restrictions,  368. 

3.  Counter  move  to  prevent  competitor  pre- 
empting market,  266. 

4.  Transport  costs,  183. 

6.  Labor  cost  advantage,  179. 

6.  Raw  material  availability /cost,  166. 

7.  Tax  benefits  (including  host  country  In- 
centives) 151. 

8.  Product  not  acceptable  to  market.  82. 

9.  806.30  and  807  for  re-entry  to  U.S.  48. 

AHa 

1.  Better  servicing  of  existing  market,  414. 

2.  Tariff  &  Trade  Restriotlons,  319. 

3.  Labor  cost  advantage,  246. 

4.  Transport  costs,  220. 

6.  Ooimter  move  to  prevent  oompetltor  pre- 
empting market,  220. 

6.  Raw  material  avallaibility/coet,  162. 

7.  n.S.  product  not  aoceptaUe  to  market, 
120. 

8.  Tax  benefits  (Including  host  country  In- 
centives). 117. 

9. 806.30  and  807  for  re-entry  to  U.S.,  62. 
Africa 

1.  Better  servicing  of  existing  market,  109. 

2.  Tariff  &  Trade  Restrictions.  68. 

3.  Counter  move  to  prevent  competitor  pre- 
empting market,  67. 

4.  Raw  material  availability /ooet,  60. 

5.  Labor  cost  advantage,  47. 

6.  Transijort  costs,  46. 

7.  Tax  benefits  (Including  host  country  in- 
centives) ,  34. 

8.  UA  iMtxluct  not  acceptable  to  market, 
18. 

9.  806.30  and  807  for  re-entry  to  U.S.,  S. 
Oovemment  surveys  have  shown  that  UJS. 

plants  located  abrocul  send  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  products  back  to  the  United 
States— generally  far  leas  than  10%  of  the 
foreign  production.  If  certain  industries  and 
areas  were  excluded  (automobiles  and  Can- 
ada) the  percentage  would  be  no  mote  than 
2%.  Hie  Chamber's  s\irvey  bears  out  this 
fact  and  clearly  refuses  the  claim  that  for- 
eign production  units  an  utlUaed  to  gen- 


erate products  for  sale  in  the  U.S.  Most  for- 
eign production  is  marketed  In  the  country 
where  the  plant  is  located,  and  gives  strength 
to  the  contention  that  foreign  production  is 
required  to  compete  with  foreign  producers 
in  foreign  markets.  In  many  instances,  the 
market  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  U.S. 
company — not  transferred  to  U.S.  production 
and  exports. 

SUIUIABT 

This  suirey  offers  positive  and  construc- 
tive factual  evidence  of  the  substantial  con- 
structive contribution  multinational  enter- 
prises are  making  to  the  United  States  econ- 
omy. Practices  of  these  corporations  have, 
with  a  minimum  niimber  of  exceptions,  re- 
svated  in  increased  U.S.  domestic  employ- 
ment, increases  In  U.S.  exports,  and  positive 
contributions  to  the  VS.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Consequently,  artificial  restrictions 
on  these  corporations  would  result  in  a  seri- 
ous reversal  of  these  favorable  factors  and 
would  materially  decrease  employment  op- 
portunities. The  charges  of  CH-ganized  labor 
are  in  this  case  unfounded. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HISTORIC  CHINA 
TRIP 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
from  today  President  Nixon  will  be  in 
Peking  at  the  beginning  of  an  historic 
visit  which  will  hopefully  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

For  the  next  2  weeks  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  Inundated  by 
"things  Chinese."  They  will  witness  the 
President's  and  the  First  Lady's  every 
step  on  their  television  screens  via 
satellite  transmissions.  They  will  read 
the  views  of  commenators  and  edi- 
torialists in  their  morning  papers.  They 
will  review  "what  it  all  means"  In  their 
weekly  magazines. 

I  think  the  President  placed  the  trip 
in  proper  perspective  by  the  following 
words  in  his  "State  of  the  World"  mes- 
sage delivered  to  us  on  February  9: 

I  go  to  Peking  without  Uluslons.  But  I  go 
nevertheless  committed  to  the  Improvement 
of  relations  between  our  two  peoples  and  the 
people  of  the  world.  The  course  we  and  the 
Chinese  have  chosen  has  been  produced  by 
conviction,  not  by  personalities  or  the  pros- 
pect of  tactical  gains. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  those  sections  of  the  "State 
of  the  World"  message  and  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  last  week  that 
pertain  to  the  trip  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  this  section  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  his  press  conference 
remarks  on  China  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.   FoKKioK   Policy    fob   th*    1970's:    The 
Emergim'o  Structtjke  of  Pbaci 

(A  report  by  President  Nixon  to  the  Congress, 
February  1973) 

CBora 

Pew  events  can  be  called  historic.  The  an- 
nouncement which  I  read  on  July  16  merits 
that  term: 

"Premier  Chou  En-lal  and  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, President  Nixon's  Assistant  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  held  talks  In  Peking 
from  July  9  to  11,  1971.  Knowing  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  expressed  desire  to  visit  the 
Peoples  HepubUc  of  China,  Premier  Chou 
Kn-lal  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Peoples  RepubUc  of  China  has  extended  an 


invitation  to  President  Nixon  to  visit  China 
at  an  appropriate  date  before  May  1972. 

"President  Nixon  has  accepted  the  Invita- 
tion vrith  pleasure. 

"The  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  China 
and  the  United  States  is  to  seek  the  normali- 
zation of  relations  between  the  two  coim- 
tries and  also  to  exchange  views  on  questions 
of  concern  to  the  two  sides." 

This  announcement  could  have  the  most 
profound  significance  for  future  generations. 
The  course  leading  up  to  it  was  carefuUy 
navigated;  the  opening  we  have  made  is  still 
fragile;  the  Immediate  concrete  achievements 
may  be  limited.  But  our  ptirpose,  and  now 
our  potential,  is  to  establish  contact  between 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation  and  the 
world's  most  populous  nation,  and  to  con- 
fine our  future  confrontations  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Contact  now  might  help  avert 
a  disastrous  catastrophe  later.  It  should  serve 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  two  peoples.  And  it 
could  lead  to  cooperative  ventures  between 
our  countries  in  the  f  ut\u^. 

THK  historical  SKTTING 

My  meetings  with  the  leaders  of  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  wlU  be  unprece- 
dented. 

The  earliest  Slno-American  contacts  de- 
veloped in  the  early  iSOO's.  At  that  time  the 
ancient  Chinese  empire,  secure  and  preemi- 
nent, was  Just  beginning  the  painful  process 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  outside  world.  With 
the  world's  longest  history  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  as  the  dominant  political  and 
cultural  force  in  their  region,  the  Chinese 
were  self-confident  and  self-contained  as 
the  "Middle  Kingdom"  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless they  were  exploited  by  technologi- 
cally superior  foreign  powers.  The  United 
States — isolationist  and  bending  its  energies 
to  national  development — favored  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China;  but  our  "open 
door"  doctrine  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
foreigners  carried  ambiguity  in  Chinese  eyes. 

The  Communist  leaders  thus  inherited  a 
tradition  marked  by  both  pride  and  humlUa- 
tlon;  the  Chinese  experience  had  not  been 
one  of  dealing  with  the  outside  world  as 
equals  but  one  of  either  Chinese  superiority 
or  foreign  exploitation.  In  recent  years  China 
has  passed  through  a  period  of  domestic  ttir- 
moll  and  shifts  in  external  relationships. 
China's  leaders  have  decided  to  break  the 
Isolation  that  was  partly  self-chosen,  to  ex- 
plore more  normal  relations  with  other 
coimtries,  and  to  take  their  place  in  the  in- 
ternational dialogue. 

While  the  Chinese  Revolution  ran  its  long 
and  tortured  course  the  United  States  ended 
a  long  history  of  Isolationism  and  plunged 
with  zeal  and  idealism  into  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities. We  alone  among  the  major 
power  emerged  relatively  unscathed  frmn 
the  Second  World  War.  We  provided  the  bulk 
of  both  the  plans  and  resources  for  security 
and  development  around  the  globe.  And  we 
perceived  the  Communist  coimtries.  includ- 
ing China,  as  a  monolithic  bloc  with  central 
direction. 

Today,  two  and  a  half  decades  after  the 
war,  new  realities  are  refiected  in  a  new 
American  approach  to  foreign  policy.  TTie 
growing  strength  and  self-confidence  of 
others  allow  them  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities and  us  to  shift  to  a  more  restrained 
role.  And  with  the  time  long  past  when  one 
nation  could  speak  lor  all  communist  coun- 
tries, we  deal  with  individual  nations  on  the 
basis  of  their  foreign,  and  not  their  dotnee- 
tlo,  policy. 

Thus,  m  February  of  1972,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  many  achievements  and  our 
separate  evolution,  the  U3.  and  China  enter 
this  dialogue  on  a  fresh  foundation  of  na- 
tional equality  and  mutual  respect.  We  are 
both  turning  a  new  page  in  our  histories. 

Despite  this  hopeful  beginning,  we  remain 
separated  by  profound  differences  In  princi- 
ple and  the  suspicions  of  decades.  Until  1971 
we  had  had  little  meaningful  contact  for 
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most  of  a  generation.  The  Peoples  Republic's 
critical  public  statements  and  Interpreta- 
tions of  history  are  well  known  to  us.  We 
have  adso  made  our  position  clear. 

It  serves  no  piirpose  to  gloss  over  these 
sources  of  division.  Neither  side  pretended 
during  preparations  for  my  journey,  and  nei- 
ther will  pretend  afterwards,  that  we  have 
solved  our  basic  problems.  We  can  expect 
our  talks  to  be  marked  by  the  directness  and 
candor  which  best  serve  leaders  whose  dif- 
ferences are  deep  but  whose  policies  are 
rooted  In  realism. 


February  14,  1972 


A    NZW   APFSOACH 

My  Journey  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  marks  both  an  end  and  a  beginning. 
It  Is  the  culmination  of  three  years  of  pa- 
tient mutual  effort  to  pierce  the  Isolation  of 
decades.  And  It  represents  the  launching  of 
a  new  process. 

The  July  15,  1971  statement  on  my  trip 
was  sudden  and  dramatic,  but  it  was  pre- 
ceded and  produced  by  a  carefully  developed 
series  of  steps.  In  fact,  no  other  U.S.  foreign 
policy  move  In  the  past  three  years  has  been 
approached  more  meticulously. 

As  far  back  as  October  1967,  I  had  written 
In  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs  that  "any 
American  policy  toward  Asia  must  come  ur- 
gently to  grips  with  the  reality  of  China," 
while  pointing  out  that  bold  new  initiatives 
without  preparation  were  Inappropriate. 

In  January  1969  I  entered  office  convinced 
that  a  new  policy  toward  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  was  an  essential  component  of 
a  new  American  foreign  policy.  I  was,  of 
course,  fully  aware  of  the  profound  ideolog- 
ical and  political  differences  between  our 
countries,  and  of  the  hostility  and  suspicion 
*  to  be  overcome.  But  I  believed  also  that  in 
this  era  we  could  not  afford  to  be  cut  off 
from  a  quarter  of  the  world's  population.  We 
had  an  obligation  to  try  to  establish  con- 
tact, to  define  our  positions,  and  perhaps 
move  on  to  greater  understanding. 

Recalling  our  historical  experience  and 
contemplating  tomorrow's  world,  I  saw  the 
present  period  as  a  unique  moment.  The 
shifting  tides  In  international  relations,  our 
new  foreign  policy  perspectives,  the  chang- 
ing face  of  China — these  were  the  factors, 
at  work  in  Peking  as  well  as  Washington,  that 
beckoned  our  two  nations  toward  a  dialogue. 
The  following  considerations  shaped  this 
Administration's  approach  to  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

Peace  In  Asia  and  peace  In  the  world  re- 
quire that  we  exchange  views,  not  so  much 
despite  our  differences  as  because  of  them. 
A  clearer  grasp  of  each  other's  purposes  Is 
essential  in  an  age  of  turmoil  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  Is  In  America's  Interest,  and  the  world's 
Interest,  that  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
play  Its  appropriate  role  In  shaping  inter- 
national arrangements  that  affect  Its  con- 
cerns. Only  then  will  that  great  nation  have 
a  stake  In  such  arrangements;  only  then  will 
they  endure. 

No  one  nation  should  be  the  sole  voice 
for  a  bloc  of  stKtes.  We  wUl  deal  with  all 
countries  on  the  "basis  of  specific  issues  and 
external  behavior,  not  abstract  theory. 

Both  Chinese  iind  American  policies  could 
be  much  less  rigid  if  we  had  no  need  to 
consider  each  other  permanent  enemies.  Over 
the  longer  term  there  need  be  no  clashes 
between  our  fundamental  national  concerns. 
China  and  the  United  States  share  many 
parallel  Interests  and  can  do  much  together 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  peoples.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  the  Chinese  and  American 
peoples  have  such  a  long  history  of 
friendship. 

On  this  basis  we  decided  that  a  careful 
search  for  a  new  relationship  shoiild  be 
undertaken.  We  believed  that  the  Chinese 
could  be  engaged  in  such  an  effort. 

The  Unfolding  of  U.S.  Policy 
Both  political  and  technical  problems  lay 
In  the  way  of  isuch  a  search.  When  this  Ad- 


ministration asstimed  responsibility,  there 
had  been  virtually  no  contact  between  main- 
land China  and  the  American  people  for  two 
decades.  This  was  true  for  our  governments 
as  weU,  although  sterUe  talks  In  Oeneva  and 
Warsaw  had  dragged  on  Intermittently  since 
1965.  A  deep  g\Uf  of  mlstrxist  and  non- 
communication separated  us. 

We  faced  two  major  questions.  First,  how 
to  convey  our  views  privately  to  the  author- 
ities In  Peking?  Second,  what  public  steps 
would  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  set  a 
new  direction  in  our  relations? 

Within  two  weeks  of  my  Inauguration  we 
mcrved  on  both  of  these  fronts.  I  ordered 
that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  conununlcate 
our  new  attitude  through  private  channels, 
and  to  seek  contact  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

This  process  turned  out  to  be  delicate  and 
complex.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  establish 
even  rudimentary  communications  between 
two  governments  which  have  been  completely 
isolated  from  one  another  for  twenty  years. 
Neither  technical  nor  diplomatic  means  of 
direct  contact  existed.  It  was  necessary  to 
find  an  intermediary  coimtry  which  had  the 
full  tr\ist  of  both  nations,  and  coiUd  be  re- 
lied upon  to  promote  the  dialogue  with  dis- 
cretion, restraint,  and  diplomatic  skill. 

The  two  sides  began  clarifying  their  gen- 
eral Intentions  through  mutually  friendly 
countries.  After  a  period  of  cautious  explora- 
tion and  gathering  confidence,  we  settled 
upon  a  reliable  means  of  communication  be- 
tween Washington  and  Peking. 

In  February  1969,  I  also  directed  that  a 
comprehensive  National  Security  Council 
study  be  made  of  our  policy  toward  China, 
setting  In  motion  a  policy  review  process 
which  has  continued  throughout  these  past 
three  years.  We  addressed  both  the  broader 
ramifications  of  a  new  approach  and  the 
specific  steps  to  carry  It  out. 

Drawing  on  this  analysU,  we  began  to 
implement  a  phased  sequence  of  unilateral 
measures  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
this  Administration  was  prepared  to  move 
We  beUeved  that  these  practical  steps, 
progressively  relaxing  trade  and  travel  re- 
strictions, would  make  clear  to  the  Chinese 
leaders  over  time  that  we  were  prepared  for  a 
serious  dialogue.  We  had  no  Uluslon  that  we 
could  bargain  for  Chinese  good  will.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  In  communication  we 
deliberately  chose  Initiatives  that  could  be 
ignored  or  quietly  accepted;  since  they  re- 
quired no  Chinese  actions,  they  were  dlfflc\ilt 
to  reject.  We  purposely  avoided  dramatic 
moves  which  could  Invoke  dramatic  rebukes 
and  set  back  the  whole  carefully  nurtured 
process. 

Throughout  1969  and  1970  we  underlined 
our  willingness  to  have  a  more  constructive 
relationship : 

In  July  1969,  we  permitted  noncommercial 
purchases  of  Chines©  goods  without  special 
authorization  by  American  tourists,  mu- 
seums and  others.  We  also  broadened  the 
categories  of  U.S.  citizens  whose  passports 
would  be  validated  automatically  for  travel 
to  China. 

In  December  1969,  we  allowed  subsidiaries 
of  American  firms  abroad  to  engage  in  com- 
merce between  mainland  China  and  third 
countries. 

In  January  and  February  1970,  the  two 
sides  held  Ambassadorial  meetings  in  War- 
saw, which  In  tiUTi  had  been  set  through 
private  exchanges.  These  sessions  underlined 
the  handicaps  of  this  formal  discourse.  The 
two  sides'  representatives  had  minimum 
flexibility;  they  could  do  little  more  than 
read  prepared  statements  and  refer  back  to 
their  capitals  for  instructions  for  the  next 
meeting.  This  cumbersome  exchange  between 
wary  adversaries  reinforced  the  need  for  a 
new  approach. 

In  March  1970,  we  announced  that  U.8. 
passports  would  be  validated  for  travel  to 
mainland  China  for  any  legitimate  purpose. 

In  AjwU  1970,  we  authorized  selective  li- 


censing of  non-strateglc  VB.  goods  for  ex- 
port to  mainland  China. 

In  August  1970,  we  lifted  certain  restric- 
tions on  American  oU  companies  operating 
abrood  so  that  most  foreign  ships  could  use 
American-owned  bunkering  facilities  on 
trips  to  and  from  mainland  Chinese  ports 

By  the  end  of  1970,  therefore,  we  had  laid 
out  a  carefvU  record  of  unilateral  Initiatives 
Throughout  these  two  years  we  had  accom- 
panied these  steps  with  a  series  of  public 
statements  which  delineated  oiu-  general  at- 
titude. 

Secretary  Rogers  in  a  speech  In  Caaberra 
Australia  on  August  8,  1969,  noted  the  bar- 
riers between  our  countries  but  added,  "We 
nonetheless  look  forward  to  a  time  when  we 
can  enter  into  a  useful  dialogue  and  to  a 
reduction  of  tensions." 

In  my  February  1970  Foreign  Policy  Report, 
I  stated  that  ".  .  .  it  Is  certainly  in  our  Inter- 
est, and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  stabUlty 
in  Asia  and  the  world,  that  we  take  what 
steps  we  can  toward  Improved  practical  re- 
lations with  Peking  ...  we  wiU  seek  to  pro- 
mote understandings  which  can  establish  a 
new  pattern  of  mutually  beneficial  actions  " 
On  October  26,  1970,  in  a  toast  to  visiting 
President  Ceausescu  of  Romania,  I  deliberate- 
ly used  Peking's  official  title,  "the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China".  This  was  the  first  time  an 
American  President  had  ever  done  so. 

By  the  time  of  my  second  Foreign  Policy 
Report  in  February  1971,  we  had  reason  to 
believe  that  our  moves  were  being  noted  and 
evaluated  by  the  Chinese.  In  that  Report,  I 
cited  the  ImpOTtance  of  China's  participation 
In  world  affairs,  reiterated  that  we  were  ready 
for  a  dialogue  with  Peking,  and  stated  that 
we  hoped  to  see  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  assiome  a  constructive  role  in  the  fam- 
Uy  of  nations.  I  looked  toward  the  Immediate 
future : 

"In  the  coming  year,  I  wUl  carefully  ex- 
amine what  further  steps  we  might  take  to 
create  broader  opportunities  for  contacts  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  American  peoples,  and 
how  we  might  remove  needless  obstacles  to 
the  realization  of  these  opportunities.  We 
hc^e  for,  but  will  not  be  deterred  by  a  lack 
of,  reciprocity." 

The  breakthrough 

By  the  fall  of  1970,  In  private  and  reliable 
diplomatic  channels,  the  Chinese  began  to 
respond.  Both  sides  were  now  working  to 
launch  a  process.  TTie  spring  of  1971  saw  a 
series  of  orchestrated  public  and  private 
steps  which  culminated  In  Dr.  Kissinger's 
July  trip  to  Peking  and  the  agreement  for 
me  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

On  March  15,  1971  we  announced  that 
U.S.  passports  no  longer  needed  special  vali- 
dation for  travel  to  mainland  China. 

On  April  6,  1971,  In  Nagoya,  Japan,  the 
U.S.  table  tennis  team  competing  in  the 
world  championships  received  an  Invitation 
from  the  Chinese  team  to  visit  mainland 
China.  ITiis  was  accepted  the  next  day.  The 
Chinese  also  granted  visas  to  seven  Western 
newsmen  to  cover  the  team's  tour.  The  U.S. 
team  traveled  extensively  in  China,  and  was 
received  on  April  14  by  Prime  Minister  Chou 
En-lal,  who  told  them:  "with  your  accept- 
ance of  our  Invitation,  you  have  opened  a 
new  page  In  the  relations  of  the  Chinese  and 
American  people." 

On  that  same  day,  we  moved  to  further 
the  momentum  that  had  clearly  developed.  I 
decided  on  the  following  measures  which 
had  been  under  governmental  study  since 
December  1970: 

We  would  expedite  visas  for  visitors  from 
the  PRC; 

U.S.  currency  controls  would  be  relaxed  to 
permit  the  PRC  to  use  dollars; 

Restrictions  on  U.S.  oil  companies  pro- 
viding fuel  to  ships  or  aircraft  en  route  to 
or  from  China  (except  those  bound  to  or 
from  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  <x  Cuba) 
were  eliminated; 

VS.  vessels  or  aircraft  would  be  permitted 
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to  carry  Chinese  cargoes  between  non- 
Chinese  ports,  and  U.S.-owned  foreign-flag 
carriers  could  call  at  Chinese  ports;  and 

A  list  of  Items  of  a  non-strateglc  nature 
would  be  compiled  for  direct  export  to  the 
PRC. 

In  the  April  30  Issue  of  Life  magazine,  the 
author,  Edgar  Snow,  reported  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  had  earlier  with  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-tung  which  confirmed  private  signals  we 
had  already  received  of  Chinese  interest  In 
my  visiting  China. 

On  May  7.  1971  we  removed  U.S.  controls 
on  dollar  transactions  with  China  (except 
those  in  previously  blocked  accounts)  and 
certain  controls  on  U.S.  bunkering  facilities 
and  flagships. 

On  June  10,  1971  we  announced  the  end 
of  the  twenty-one  year  embargo  on  trade 
with  the  PRC.  We  Issued  a  general  export 
license  for  a  long  list  of  nonstrategic  Items 
for  China  and  designated  other  items  to  be 
considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Restric- 
tions on  the  Import  of  Chinese  goods  were 
simultaneously  lifted. 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  Dr.  Kissinger's 
secret  visit  to  Peking.  Prom  July  9  to  July 
11,  Dr.  Kissinger  held  very  extensive  and 
Important  discussions  with  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  which  produced  the  agreement  that 
I  would  visit  China  before  May  1972. 

From  October  20  to  26.  Dr.  Kissinger  again 
visited  Peking  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
major  arrangements  for  my  trip.  Further 
lengthy  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Chou 
En-lal  and  other  Chinese  officials  produced 
the  basic  framework  for  my  meetings  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China — including  the  February  21,  1972 
date,  the  duration  and  itinerary,  the  broad 
agenda,  and  the  approximate  composition 
and  facilities  for  the  accompanying  party 
and  representatives  of  the  media.  The  ma- 
jor elements  were  announced  at  the  end  of 
November. 

On  December  13,  1971  the  Chinese  re- 
leased two  Americans  whom  they  had  been 
holding  prisoner,  and  commuted  the  life 
sentence  of  a  third  American  to  five  more 
years.  This  welcome  gesture  came  after  Dr. 
Kissinger  transmitted  my  personal  concern 
diiring  his  two  visits  to  Peking.  It  was  both 
a  concrete  result  of  our  efforts  to  establish 
a  dialogue  and  a  hopeful  sign  for  futiu'e 
progress  in  our  relations. 

International  impact 

No  major  step  In  international  relations 
is  taken  without  some  painful  adjustments 
and  potential  costs.  Indeed,  the  tendency  is 
to  focus  on  the  risks  that  might  fiow  from 
a  departure  from  familiar  patterns  and  to 
lose  sight  of  its  possible  benefits.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  tendency  that  inhibits  majorlnlti- 
atives  and  perpetuates  established  policies 
which  sustain  the  tatu  quo. 

We  undertook  our  initiatives  toward  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  Chlan  aware  of  the 
problems  as  well  as  the  opportunities.  Such 
a  dramatic  move  was  bound  to  stir  great 
changes  In  the  world.  The  news  of  my  forth- 
coming trip  had  an  expectedly  galvanic  im- 
pact and  set  in  motion  new  currents  In  in- 
ternational relations. 

We  were  able  to  inform  our  friends  only 
shortly  before  this  announcement,  and  we 
understand  the  complications  this  caused 
for  them.  There  were  overriding  reasons  for 
keeping  Dr.  Kissinger's  July  visit  secret.  We 
could  not  risk  advance  public  disclosure  of 
these  conversations  whose  outcome  we  could 
not  predict.  This  wovdd  have  risked  dlsll- 
lUBloimient  by  inflating  expectations  which 
we  could  not  be  certain  of  meeting.  And  It 
would  have  created  pressures  on  both  the 
Chinese  and  American  sides,  forcing  both  of 
us  to  take  public  positions  which  could  only 
have  frozen  discussions  before  they  began. 
Moreover,  we  knew  the  July  discussions 
would  not  settle  anything  directly  concem- 
Inng  third  parties;  neither  we  nor  Peking 
would  set  or  accept  any  preconditions. 


Regardless  of  now  it  was  achieved,  the 
change  in  the  U.S.-Chlnese  relationship  after 
20  years  of  animosity  was  bound  to  be  un- 
settling. Indeed,  once  Peking  had  decided 
to  Improve  relations  with  the  U.S.,  it  had 
the  capability  to  shake  our  relations  with 
o\ir  friends  through  Its  own  unilateral  moves; 
the  mere  invitation  to  an  American  table 
tennis  team  had  major  repercussions. 

The  price  we  paid  for  secrecy  was  there- 
fore unavoidable.  It  should  prove  transitory. 
The  Important  task  was  to  move  swiftly  to 
explain  our  purposes  to  our  friends  and  to 
begin  meaningful  exchanges  about  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future. 

This  we  have  done.  Since  J\ily  we  have 
consulted  with  Interested  nations,  outlining 
our  objectives  and  expectations,  and  making 
clear  we  would  not  negotiate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  Interests.  Secretary  Rogers  was 
extremely  active  in  explaining  our  China 
policy  to  Foreign  Ministers  and  other  leaders 
of  foreign  countries.  Secretary  Connally  and 
Oovemor  Reagan  traveled  through  Asia  as 
my  personal  representatives,  and  carried  my 
views  on  our  China  initiative  and  Asian  pol- 
icies in  general.  I  sent  personal  messages  to 
many  of  our  friends  and  allies.  Our  Ambas- 
sadors were  Instructed  to  explain  our  views 
and  solicit  those  of  their  host  governments. 
The  prospects  of  my  meetings  in  Peking  and 
in  Moscow  were  among  the  primary  topics  of 
my  series  of  talks  with  allied  leaders  in  De- 
cember 1971  and  January  of  this  year. 

We  shall  continue  this  process  of  consulta- 
tion as  we  move  forward  in  oiu  relationship 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  Our 
talks  with  our  friends  have  focused  on  the 
longer  term  Implications  for  U.S.  policy. 
Questions  have  been  raised  which  we  have 
been  ctueful  to  address  publicly  as  well  as 
privately. 

How  should  our  Asian  friends  interpret 
this  initiative  in  terms  of  our  commitments 
and  their  direct  interests?  There  are,  first 
of  all,  some  general  principles  which  apply 
to  our  relations  with  all  concerned  countries. 
Neither  we  nor  the  Peoples  Republic  asked, 
or  would  have  accepted,  any  conditions  for 
the  opening  of  our  dialogue.  Neither  coim- 
try expects  the  other  to  barter  away  its 
principles  or  abandon  its  friends.  Indeed,  we 
have  moved  Jointly  in  the  conviction  that 
more  normal  relations  between  us  will  serve 
the  Interests  of  all  countries  and  reduce 
tensions  in  the  Far  East. 

My  conversations  with  the  Chinese  leaders 
will  focus  primarily  on  bilateral  questions. 
Esther  side  Is  free  to  raise  any  subject  it 
wishes,  and,  of  course,  issues  affecting  the 
general  peace  are  of  bilateral  concern.  But 
we  have  made  It  clear  to  our  Asian  friends 
that  we  will  maintain  our  commitments  and 
that  we  will  not  negotiate  on  behalf  of  third 
parties.  We  cannot  set  out  to  build  an  honor- 
able relationship  of  mutual  respect  with  the 
PRC  unless  we  also  respect  the  interests  of 
our  long  terms  friends. 

Should  our  m.oves  be  read  <u  shifting  our 
priorities  from  Tokyo  to  Peking?  They  should 
not.  With  the  Chinese  we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  process.  With  the  Japanese  we 
have  enjoyed  over  two  decades  of  the  closest 
political  and  economic  cooperation.  It  would 
be  shortsighted  indeed  to  exchange  strong 
ties  with  a  crucial  ally  for  some  mitigation 
of  the  hostility  of  a  dedicated  opponent.  But 
it  would  be  equally  shortsighted  not  to  seek 
communication  and  better  understanding 
with  a  quarter  of  the  world's  people.  We  see 
no  confilct  in  these  two  alms. 

The  preservation  of  oiur  close  relationship 
with  Japan  during  this  effort  to  broaden 
communications  with  China  wUl  call  for 
wisdom  and  restraint  on  all  sides.  Each  of 
us  will  have  to  avoid  temptations  to  exacer- 
bate relations  between  the  other  two.  De- 
spite the  uneasy  legacies  of  history,  there 
can  be  more  room  for  progress  through  co- 
operative interchange  than  through  destruc- 
tive rivalry. 


What  are  the  implications  for  our  long- 
standing ties  to  the  Republic  of  China?  In 
my  address  announcing  my  trip  to  Peking, 
and  since  then,  I  have  emphasized  that  oxir 
new  dialogue  with  the  PRC  would  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  friends.  Nevertheless,  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  process  cannot  help  but  be 
painful  for  our  old  friend  on  Taiwan,  the 
Republic  of  China.  Our  position  Is  clear.  We 
exerted  the  maximum  diplomatic  efforts  to 
retain  its  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  We 
regret  the  decision  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly, 
to  deprive  the  Republic  of  China  of  its  rep- 
resentation although  we  welcomed  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
With  the  Republic  of  China,  we  shall  main- 
tain our  friendship,  our  diplomatic  ties,  and 
our  defense  commitment.  The  ultimate  rela- 
tionship between  Taiwan  and  the  mainland 
is  not  a  matter  for  the  United  States  to 
decide.  A  peaceful  resolution  of  this  problem 
by  the  parties  would  do  much  to  reduce  ten- 
sion In  the  Far  East.  We  are  not,  however, 
urging  either  party  to  follow  any  particular 
course. 

What  does  our  China  initiative  mean  for 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Our 
policy  is  not  aimed  against  Moscow.  The  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  have  issues  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  resolve;  it  would  be  costly  in- 
deed to  Impair  progress  on  these  through  new 
antagonisms.  Nevertheless  some  observers 
have  warned  that  progress  toward  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  Peking  would  inevita- 
bly jeopardize  our  relations  with  its  Com- 
munist rival.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  to 
be  the  case.  Our  various  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  example  on  Berlin  and 
SALT,  made  major  progress  subsequent  to 
the  July  15  announcement;  and  the  agree- 
ment to  meet  with  the  Soviet  leadership  in 
May  1972  was  announced  on  October  12, 
1971. 

Others  have  suggested  that  we  should  use 
our  opening  to  Peking  to  exploit  Sino-Soviet 
tensions.  We  have  consistently  explained  to 
all  parties  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  do  so 
because  it  would  be  self-defeating  and  dan- 
gerous. We  did  not  create  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Communist  powers.  They  dis- 
agree over  the  proper  interpretation  of  Com- 
munist philosophy,  a  subject  in  which  we 
have  no  competence  and  little  interest.  And 
they  dispute  the  lines  of  their  common  bor- 
der, which  can  hardly  be  susceptible  to  our 
manipulation.  In  any  event  we  will  try  to 
have  better  relations  with  both  countries.  In 
piirsuing  this  objective  we  will  conduct  our 
diplomacy  with  both  honesty  and  frankness. 

THE  JOT7RNET   TO  PEKING 

The  record  of  the  past  three  years  Ulus- 
trates  that  reality,  not  sentimentality,  has 
led  to  my  journey.  And  reality  will  shape  the 
future  of  our  relations. 

I  go  to  Peking  without  illusions.  But  I  go 
nevertheless  committed  to  the  improvement 
of  relations  between  otir  two  countries,  for 
the  sake  of  our  two  peoples  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  The  course  we  and  the  Chinese 
have  chosen  has  been  produced  by  convic- 
tion, not  by  personalities  or  the  prospect  of 
tactical  gains.  We  shall  deal  vrith  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China: 

Confident  that  a  peaceful  and  prospering 
China  is  in  our  own  national  Interest; 

Recognizing  that  the  talents  and  achieve- 
ments of  Its  peoi^e  'must  be  given  their 
appropriate  refiectlon  in  world  affairs; 

Assured  that  peace  in  Asia  and  the  fullest 
measure  of  {Mxjgress  and  stability  in  Asia 
and  in  the  world  require  China's  positive 
contribution; 

Knovtring  that,  like  the  United  States,  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  will  not  sacrifice 
its  principles; 

Convinced  that  we  can  construct  a  per- 
manent relationship  with  China  only  if  we 
are  reliable — in  our  relations  with  o\tt  friends 
as  well  as  with  China; 

Assuming  that  the  Peebles  Republic   of 
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China  will  shape  Its  policy  toward  us  with 
a  reciprocal  attitude. 

These  principles  will  guide  my  i4>proech 
to  my  forthcoming  conversations  with 
Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Premier  Chou 
En-lal.  The  tenor  of  these  discussions  and  of 
our  future  relations,  of  covirse,  does  not 
depend  on  us  alone.  It  will  require  a  mutual 
understanding  of  perspectives  and  a  mutual 
willingness  to  combine  a  principled  approach 
with  a  respect  for  each  other's  Interests. 

At  this  point  Ui  history  we  need  talks  at 
the  highest  level.  Eighteen  years  of  desultory 
am.bassadorial  discussions  In  Geneva  and 
Warsaw  demonstrated  that  subsidiary  prob- 
lems could  not  be  cleared  away  at  lower 
levels.  Authoritative  exchanges  between  our 
leaders,  however,  now  hold  hope  of  gen\ilne 
communication  across  the  gulf  and  the 
setting  of  a  new  direction. 

The  trip  to  Peking  is  not  an  end  In  Itself 
but  the  launching  of  a  process.  The  historic 
significance  of  this  journey  lies  beyond  what- 
ever formal  understandings  we  might  reach. 

We  are  talking  at  last.  We  are  meeting  as 
equals.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  posrtwar 
landscape  will  be  changed.  At  the  highest 
level  we  will  close  one  chapter  and  see 
whether  we  oan  begin  writing  a  new  one. 

Both  sides  can  be  expected  to  state  their 
principles  and  their  views  with  complete 
frankness.  We  will  each  know  clearly  where 
the  other  stands  on  the  Issues  that  divide  us. 
We  will  look  for  wajrs  to  begin  reducing  our 
dilTerencee.  We  will  attempt  to  find  some 
conamon  ground  on  which  to  build  a  more 
oonstructlve  relationship. 

If  we  can  accomplish  these  objectives,  we 
win  have  made  a  solid  beginning. 

Over  the  longer  term,  we  will  see  whether 
two  countries — whose  histories  and  cvltures 
are  completely  different,  whose  recent  Iso- 
lation has  been  total,  whose  ideologies  clash, 
and  whose  visions  of  the  future  oolllde — can 
nevertheless  move  from  antagon^ip  to  com- 
munication to  understanding. 

On  January  20,  1969  in  my  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress. I  defined  our  approach  towards  all 
potential  adversaries: 

"After  a  period  of  confrontation,  we  are 
entering  an  era  of  negotiation. 

"Let  all  nations  know  that  diulng  this 
Administration  our  lines  of  communications 
will  be  open. 

"We  seek  an  open  world — open  to  ideas, 
open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  people — a 
world  In  which  no  people,  great  or  small,  will 
live  in  angry  isolation. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  make  everyone  our 
friend,  but  we  can  try  to  make  no  one  our 
enemy." 

When  I  spoke  those  lines,  I  had  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  very  much  in  mind.  It  is 
this  attitude  that  shaped  our  policy  from 
the  outset  and  led  to  the  July  16,  1971 
announcement.  It  is  In  this  spirit  that  I  go 
to  Peking. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2515)  a  bill  to 
further  proqjote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  renew  my  previous  request,  and 
I  shall  restate  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  pending  substitute  by  Mr.  Dominick, 
amendment  No.  884,  begin  running  to- 
morrow upon  the  disposition  of  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Hruska  amendment  No.  877  to  S.  2515 
was  rejected  last  Wednesday; 

Provided  further  that  a  vote  occur  on 
amendment  No.  884  by  Mr.  Dominick  at 
4:30  pjn.  tomorrow; 

Provided  further,  that  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  mover 
of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Dominick)  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Wn,LiAMs) ; 

Ordered  further,  that  time  on  any  de- 
batable motion,  amendment — meaning 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Williams- 
Javitfi  amendment — point  of  order,  or  ap- 
peal be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill; 

Provided,  that  the  time  on  such  per- 
fecting amendment,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order,  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  allotted  to  amendment  No. 
884,  with  two  exceptions:  One  being  in 
the  case  of  a  perfecting  amendment 
which  is  pending  at  4:30  pjn.,  in 
which  instance  that  perfecting  amend- 
ment be  allotted  whatever  remaining 
time  would  be  necessary  to  round  out  the 
full  20  minutes;  the  second  instance,  of 
course,  being  on  a  motion  to  reconsider 
th^  vote  on  amendment  No.  884;  with 
the  further  imderstanding  that  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  not  op- 
posed to  any  perfecting  amendment,  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  point  of  order,  the  time 
in  opposition  to  such  would  then  be  im- 
der  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  do  not  expect  to  object — it 
seems  to  me  we  have  not  stated  properly 
the  proposal  as  to  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  amendment.  As  I 
understood,  the  votes  on  those  would  oc- 
cur at  4:30  p.m.,  and  a  reliance  would 
be  placed  on  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  who  had  any  fur- 
ther proposals  within  the  time  allotted, 
with  the  substantive  vote  to  start  at  4:30 
pjn. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  However, 
in  a  case  where  a  Senator  offered  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  let  us  say,  a*-%:30, 
he  would  then  have  20  minutes.  If  he  of- 
fered it  before,  say,  at  10  minutes  to  4, 

he  would  have  10  minutes 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  was  not  our  under- 
standing; our  imderstanding  was  we 
would  start  voting  at  4:30.  If  there  were 
perfecthig  amendments,  both  sides  would 
allow  Senators  to  discuss  them,  but  we 
would  vote  at  4:30. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well. 
I  will  delete  the  proviso  which  would  ac- 
cord to  a  Senator  with  a  perfecting 
amendment,  pending  at  4:30  pjn.,  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  can  foresee 
a  situation  where  we  would  have  2  hours 


of  debate,  1  hour  on  each  side,  and  with 
20  minutes  on  perfecting  amendments, 
we  would  not  get  to  debate  the  basic 
amendment.  In  view  of  that  fact.  I  do 
not  see  anything  to  do  except  object. 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  not  get  hot 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Well,  we  are  getting 
that  way 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  we  are  getting  that 
way,  then.  I  am  trying  to  get  votes  at 
4:30,  not  8:30. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  care  whether 
we  get  them  at  4:30  or  8:30. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do.  That  is  why  I  am 
agreeing  to  the  imanlmous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  several  discussions  with  vari- 
ous Senators  who  are  parties  to  the 
request  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  pro- 
pound the  following  unanimous-consent 
request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  vote  occur  on  amendment 
No.  884  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  E)ominick)  at  5  p.m.  tomorrow; 
that  time  on  that  amendment  begin  run- 
ning upon  the  disposition  of  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Hruska  amendment  No.  877  was  previ- 
ously rejected:  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  frc«n  New  Jersey  {lii. 
Williams)  ;  provided  further,  that  in  the 
event  the  motion  to  reconsider  amend- 
ment No.  877  by  Mr.  Hruska  carries,  the 
Hruska  amendment  No.  877  then  be  put 
over  imtil  the  final  disposition  of  amend- 
ment No.  884  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick),  at  which  time 
amendment  No.  877  by  Mr.  Hruska  then 
again  be  placed  before  the  Senate  for 
debate  and  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlcHi  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
A&at,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Domi- 
nick will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  the  program  for  to- 
morow  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  ajn. 
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After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  and  time  will  begin 
running  on  Executive  H.  A  rollcall  vote 
will  occur  on  that  treaty  at  12  noon. 

At  1  pjn.  tomorrow,  time  will  begin 
rimning — and  will  be  imder  control — on 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Hruska  amendment  (No.  877) 
was  previously  rejected.  A  rollcall  vote 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider  will  occur 
at  2  p.m.  A  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  will  be  in  order. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, time  will  begin  running  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Dominick),  amendment  No. 
884,  and  will  be  concluded  at  5  p.m.,  at 
which  time  a  rollcall  vote  will  occur  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Dominick. 

However,  in  the  event  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  Hruska  amendment 
should  carry,  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Hruska  would  then  be  laid  aside  until 
immediately  following  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  vote  on  amendment  No.  884 
by  Mr.  Dominick. 

At  least  three  rollcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected tomorrow.  There  may  be  more. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6:09  pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  15.  1972, 
at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  14. 1972: 

Department  op  Transportation 

John  L.  Hazard,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  TYansportation,  vice 
Charles  D.  Baker,  resigned. 

U.S.  District  Court 

Louis  C.  Bechtle,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  vice  John  W.  Lord,  Jr..  re- 
tired. 

Department  op  Justice 

John  A.  Field  HI,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Wade  H.  Ballard  III,  resigned. 

n.S.  Ant  Force 
The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Felix  M.  Rogers,  01S-12-1673FR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  George  H.  McKee,  XXX-XX-XXXXF|l 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  (Sen.  John  C.  Olraudo,  653-16-6T76FR 


(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Hudson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Carson,  Jr.,  444-40- 
7754FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sanford  K.  Moats,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Roberts,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  R.  RelUy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brlg&dler  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Halls,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jimmy  J.  Jumper,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Maloy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Huyser,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  RegiUar  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  J.  Fleming,  391-16- 
4572FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  L.  Price,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  F.  Gonge,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  G.  Loving,  Jr.,  224-2&- 
6728FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  W.  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  S.  Saunders,  230-05- 
1295FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  O.  Alder,  518-22-1 155FR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  B.  Sltton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Dietrich,  445-14- 
49e3FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Knight,  Jr.,  416-24- 
9717FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  B.  Robbms,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Lane,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Williams,  Jr.,  510-16- 
7478FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  F\Drce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Colin  C.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  239-26- 
3415FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  P.  McNeff,  138-18- 
0859FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  L.  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Trimble,  223-24- 
3737PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Ratkovlch,  362-22- 
3308FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Howard  P.  Smith,  Jr.,  255-24- 
361BFR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Paschall.  244-20- 
2535FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  M.  Darmstandler,  309-18- 
5938PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Eugene    L.    Hudson,    568-05- 


0673FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Levi  R.  Chase,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  PattUlo,  260-18- 
8947FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Cuthfcert  A.  Pattillo,  252-20- 
1733FR  (colonel,  Rlgular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  M.  Breedlove,  404-09- 
6241PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lee  M.  Paschall,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  G.  Nunn,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  R.  Tkach,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  nominate  the  following  n;amed  officers  for 
temporary  appointment  In  the  United  States 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
839,  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Hill,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jonas  L.  Blank,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Bailey,  250-12-964 IFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  H.  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  A.  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jessup  D.  Lowe,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  R.  Turner,  463-14- 
0408FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  D.  Johnson,  448-05- 
3925FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gsn.  Peter  R.  DeLonga,  176-32- 
0452FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  I.  Bennett,  Jr.,  267-09- 
6442FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  E.  Collins.  452-26- 
3099FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  N.  BeUls,  520-16- 
9140PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  C.  PattUlo,  260-18- 
8947FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  R.  Tkach,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bryan  M.  Shotts.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  J.  Manor,  108-1 2-5769FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Roger  Hombs,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  W.  Stelnkraus,  014-16- 
6306FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  Hudson,  568-05- 
0673PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  T.  GalUgan,  107-18- 
2660FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Ratkovlch,  362-22- 
3308FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  W.  Elliott,  Jr.,  243-22- 
7825FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  James  (NMI) ,  Jr..  263-22- 
9827FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  F.  Gonge.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Pauly,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Burns,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  R.  Chapman,  509-14- 
9108FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Bryce  Poe,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Cuthbert  A.  PattUlo,  252-20- 
1733PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oeorge  O.  Loving,  Jr.,  224-26- 
5728FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  W.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 
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Brle^ler  General  Marlon  L.  Boswell    499- 
I8-316aFR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman.   520-18- 
3841PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.  Otis  C.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXXf5i 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Frederick    C.    Blesse,    521-20- 
6801FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.   James   V.   Hartlnger,   298-12- 
6337FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

U.S.  Army 
Tbe  fcllowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  fa)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Wilson  Penney,  369-12- 
3626,  U.S.  Army. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  14,  1972: 
Depastment  of  State 

WUlls  C.  Armstrong,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Kenneth  Franzheim  II,  of  Texas,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New 
Zealand  and  to  Western  Samoa,  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  compensa- 
tion as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  FIJI. 

John  I.  Getz,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambasador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Malta. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
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Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic. 

Matthew  J.  Looram,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Somali  Democratic  Republic. 

Robert  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Dahomey. 

Anthony  D.  Marshall,  of  New  York  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Tnnldad  and  Tobago. 

Robert  Strausz-Hup6,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Belgium. 
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YOUTH  WITH  A  PURPOSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

at    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  February  19  through  26, 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  will  cele- 
brate their  44th  birthday.  It  is  not  ac- 
cidental that  this  fine  organization  has 
picked  this  particular  time  to  celebrate 
Its  anniversary.  The  birthday  of  one  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  leaders,  George 
Washington,  falls  on  February  22  and  it 
is  in  honor  of  him  that  this  splendid 
group  annually  designates  the  Saturday 
before  his  birthday  through  the  Satur- 
day after  his  birthday  as  FFA  Week. 
George  Washington's  love  for  America 
was  matched  by  his  love  for  farming  and 
we  can  be  thankful  for  his  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  agriculture.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  the  man 
from  the  land  he  loves  and  George  Wash- 
ington was  no  exception. 

Boys  and  girls,  aged  14  through  21,  re- 
siding in  49  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico  actively  participate  in 
the  many  worthwhile  activities  of  the 
FFA.  It  has  a  membership  of  430,000  stu- 
dents studying  vocational  agriculture  in 
8,200  public  schools.  The  strength  of  the 
FFA  lies  in  its  local  chapters.  The  mem- 
bers are  taught  agricultural  skills  by 
their  chapter  adviser  in  an  effort  to  bet- 
ter prepare  them  for  tomorrow  when 
many  people  will  rely  on  the  skills  they 
are  learning  today. 

The  mass  exodus  to  the  cities  over  the 
past  few  decades  has  left  many  rural 
areas  weak  and  stagnant  while  the  urban 
centers  have  become  overpopulated  im- 
poverished, and  plagued  with  crime 
These  trends  must  be  reversed  in  ordpr 
to  establish  a  better  distribution  of  popu- 
lation and  economic  activity  so  vital  to 
the  future  of  America.  The  destiny  of 
our  great  country  lies  in  the  hands  of 
its  youth  and  the  FFA  is  successfully 
pointing  its  members  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

PPA's  Building  Our  American  Com- 
mumties—BQAC— program,  now  in  its 


third  year,  is  designed  to  improve  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  One  aspect 
of  this  program  deals  with  actual  phys- 
ical   improvements    such    as    building 
parks  and  ecological  centers,  renovating 
old    storefronts,     landscaping    football 
fields,  constructing  outdoor  recreational 
centers,  and  a  general  overall  clean-up 
of  the  communities  and  their  surround- 
ing areas.  Another  facet  of  the  program 
deals  with  social  problems  such  as  unem- 
ployment. Job  placement  services  have 
been  set  up  to  assist  students  In  finding 
summer    and    part-time    employment 
Career  counseling  is  also  avaUable  to 
those  planning  for  future  occupations. 
The  FFA  has  been  extremely  successful 
in  obtaining   the  cooperation   of  non- 
members  who  wish  to  Improve  their  sur- 
roundings and  better  their  communities 
The  theme  of  FFA  Week  this  year  is 
"Youth  With  a  Purpose."  The  plans  of 
these  fine  yoxmg  people  do  not  begin  and 
end  with  the  environment.  Agricultm-e 
exceeds  the  boundaries  of  the  farm.  In 
their  vocational  agriculture  classes  the 
students  learn  the  technology  of  pro- 
duction, supply,  processing,  and  distri- 
bution; they  learn  the  science  of  farm- 
ing and  how  to  preserve  the  soil    they 
learn  the  practical  appUcation  of  farm- 
ing techniques  with  a  minimum  of  su- 
pervision and  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
time  when  they  will  be  on  their  own 
They  are  given  the  opportunity  to  work 
together  and  develop  leadership  skills 
which  will  be  so  important  to  them  in 
later  life.  As  farmers,  these  industrious 
citizens  are  concerned  with  the  futme 
of  agriculture  and  the  role  they  wiU  piay 
in  improving  the  industry  and  providing 
the  people  with  enough  materials  to  feed 
and    clothe    an    overpopulated    Nation 
Many  people  have  felt  the  impact  of 
FFA's  valuable  contributions  to  America 
and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  its  mem- 
bership IS  soaring.  The  Second  Congres- 
sional District  has  benefited  from  its  ac- 
tivities and  the  program  continues  to 
be  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  for  its  many  out- 
standing achievements  and  I  wish  them 
every  success  in  performing  even  greater 
accomplishments. 


COUNTERBRIEFING  ON  U  S 
POLICY    IN    INDOCHINA 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1972 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
January  28,  1972,  a  group  of  House 
Members  sponsored  a  "Counterbriefing 
on  U.S.  Policy  and  the  Indochina 
War."  This  effort  was  cosponsored 
by  the  Indochina  Education  Council,  an 
independently  funded  resource  and  re- 
search center  on  the  Indochina  war  lo- 
cated here  in  Washington.  Carl  Kukko- 
nen  of  the  education  coimcU  served  as 
the  coordinator. 

Our  coimterbrieflng  was  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  editors  and  broadcasters 
brought  to  Washington  to  attend  a  State 
Department  briefing  on  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  received  some  attention  from 
Washington  and  New  York  newspapers 
and  I  include  with  my  remarks  newspa- 
per accounts  of  the  meeting. 

The  participants,  in  addition  to  my- 
self, were: 

Dr.  Raphael  Littauer,  profesor  of  phys- 
ics at  Cornell  University;  coordinator  of 
the  Cornell  research  project  that  pro- 
duced the  report:  "The  Air  War  in  Indo- 
china," which  was  released  in  October  of 
1971. 

Fred  Bianfman,  director  of  Project  Air 
Wai-,  a  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion aimed  at  raising  public  conscious- 
ness about  the  air  war  in  Indochina. 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright,  Democrat, 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat 
Wisconsin,  sponsor  of  S.  3084,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  study  and  investigation  to 
assess  the  extent  of  damage  done  to  the 
environment  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States 

Earl  C.  Ravenal,  former  director,  Asian 
Division,  Systems  Analysis,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  now  associate  fel- 
low. Institute  for  Policy  Studies 

Profs.  Arthur  H.  Westing,  Wind- 
ham College,  Putney,  Vt.,  and  Egbert  W 


Pfeiffer,  University  of  Montana,  leading 
experts  on  the  ecological  eflfects  of  mod- 
em weapons  technology  as  applied  In 
Indochina. 

The  congressional  sponsors  were  Rep- 
resentatives: James  S.  Abourezk,  South 
Dakota;  Bella  Abzug.  New  York;  Her- 
man Badillo,  New  York;  Phillip  Burton. 
California;  John  Conters,  Michigan; 
Ronald  Dellums,  California;  John  Dow. 
New  York;  Robert  Drinan.  Massachu- 
setts; Bob  Eckhardt,  Texas;  Don  Ed- 
wards. CaUfomia;  Michael  Harrington. 
Massachusetts;  Henry  Helstoski.  New 
Jersey;  Robert  Kastenmeier,  Wlsc^isln; 
Edward  Koch,  New  York;  Abner  Mik- 
va,  Illinois;  Parren  Mitchell,  Maryland; 
Charles  Rangel,  New  York;  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  New  York;  and  William 
Ryan,  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  President's  Vi- 
etnamization  policy,  U.S.  forces  are 
slowly  being  withdrawn  from  Indochina. 
This  is  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
But  as  U.S.  manpower  levels  recede,  the 
air  war  continues  and  in  some  areas  It 
has  been  accelerated.  The  nature  of  the 
air  war  means  the  American  public  only 
will  be  kept  Informed  of  this  U.S.  involve- 
ment If  the  news  media  make  a  special 
effort.  That  this  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  describe  the  air  war  our  Gov- 
ernment is  conducting  in  Indochina  Is 
the  point  made  by  all  participants  in  the 
counterbriefing.  A  transcript  of  a  tape 
recording  of  the  counterbriefing  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  29,  1972] 

EorrOSS  BBIXFZO  and  COUNTERSEIEFia) 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 
After  hearing  administration  briefings  on 
Indochina,  visiting  editors  were  told  by  war 
opponents  yesterday  that  the  press  bears  a 
difficult  responslbUlty  of  keeping  the  spot- 
light on  the  continuing  but  changed  war. 

Congressmen  and  outside  specialists  gave 
a  "counter-briefing"  on  Capitol  Hill  for  a  few 
dozen  of  the  400  editors  and  broadcasters  who 
had  come  to  Washington  for  a  two-day  brief- 
ing by  high  administration  officials. 

The  editors  were  told  that  the  war  has  not 
ended,  but  has  shifted  from  a  ground  war  to 
a  bombing  war  which  reporters  cannot  see 
and  so  cannot  report  to  the  public. 

Few  Americans  are  now  being  lElUed,  less- 
ening antiwar  pressure  at  home,  but  Ameri- 
can policy  to  maintain  an  antl -Communist 
government  In  Saigon  remains  unchanged 
the  editors  were  told. 

Fred  Branfman,  director  of  a  private  orga- 
nization trying  to  mobUlze  public  sentiment 
against  the  air  war  in  Indochina,  said  a  third 
Indochina  war  Is  now  being  waged.  The  first 
was  by  the  French  until  1964  and  the  second 
by  American  ground  troops  untU  recently. 

The  third,  he  said,  is  a  war  waged  from 
the  air  by  bombers  that  destroy  everything 
below  them.  At  least  half  the  bombs  dropped 
are  designed  to  kill  people,  not  to  destroy 
structures,  Branfman  said.  He  beads  a  group 
called  Project  Air  War. 

Unlike  the  ground  war,  the  bombing  war 
cannot  be  covered  by  reporters  and  cameras, 
Branfman  said,  and  the  American  people  are 
not  getting  the  facts  to  form  judgments  for 
pressuring  Congress  to  end  the  war.  The  war 
wlU  go  on  indefinitely,  he  said,  \inles8  the 
press  reports  that  It  Is  not  ending. 

Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D-Mlnn.)  said  the 
recent  change  in  House  sentiment  toward 
an  antiwar  stand  was  caused  by  public  pres- 
sxires.  This  will  be  less  as  groimd  troops  are 
withdrawn,  he  said.  He  called  on  the  press 
to  keep  the  spotlight  on  the  war. 
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Sen.  J.  WUllam  Pulbright  (D-Ark.) .  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  most  outspoken  con- 
gressional critics  of  the  war,  said  that  If  be 
were  President  he  would  do  what  the  French 
did  in  1954  after  long,  costly  fighting — decide 
It  Is  not  in  our  national  interest  to  continue, 
and  get  out. 

Pulbright  said  President  NUon's  forthcom- 
ing trip  to  Peking  indicates  that  he  wants 
to  end  the  Cold  War.  "Why  Is  be  so  hesitant 
about  getting  out  of  Indochina?"  asked  Pul- 
bright. He  said  the  President's  latest  pro- 
posals vary  little  from  those  rejected  by 
North  Vietnam  In  the  past. 

Slides  were  shown  of  how  American  bull- 
dozers in  South  Vietnam  have  scraped  bare 
an  area  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  how  spray- 
ing with  poisonous  herbicides  have  destroyed 
forests  equal  in  size  to  Massachusetts,  and 
how  bombers  have  created  23  million  craters 
25  feet  deep  and  40  feet  In  diameter. 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  gave  these 
statistics  and  said  he  introduced  a  bUl  yes- 
terday calling  for  a  presidential  rep<Mt  to 
Congress  In  six  months  on  the  ecological 
damage  done  In  Southeast  Asia  by  these 
activities. 

The  editors  were  in  town  for  an  annual 
State  Department  briefing. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  29,  1972] 

U.S.  Bombings  in  Asian  Wab  Scored 

(By  James  Doyle) 

Editors  who  came  to  Washington  for  brief- 
ings at  the  State  Department  were  offered  a 
"coimter-briefing"  on  Capitol  HUl  that  in- 
cluded a  slide  show  by  a  botanist  and  a  zool- 
ogist depicting  the  devastation  of  Southeast 
Asia's  forests  by  U.S.  bombs. 

About  160  persons  showed  up  for  the  brief- 
ing, which  came  at  the  conclusion  of  two 
days  of  talks  by  administration  officials  at 
the  State  Department  to  editors  Invited  here 
from  across  the  country. 

But  most  of  those  In  the  Capitol  HIU  hear- 
ing room  were  young  men  and  women  and, 
from  appearances,  only  about  20  editors 
showed  up  to  ask  questions. 

The  "counter-briefers"  Included  two  sena- 
tors and  a  congressman;  three  coUege  pro- 
fessors, a  former  Defense  Department  sys- 
tems analyst  and  a  former  field  worker  from 
Laos  who  Is  now  researching  tbe  American 
air  war  in  Indochina. 

Most  of  the  session  was  spent  explaining 
the  extent  of  the  American  air  war  and  the 
lack  of  coverage  of  It  in  the  UB.  press  be- 
cause reporters  are  banned  from  the  bombing 
areas. 

A  botanist  from  Windham  College  In  Put- 
ney, Vt.,  and  a  zoologist  from  the  University 
of  Montana  showed  slides  depicting  30-foot- 
wlde  bomb  craters  which,  they  said,  have 
made  much  of  the  Indochina  countryside 
unusable. 

There  are  an  estimated  10  million  bomb 
craters  in  South  Vietnam  alone,  the  scien- 
tists said,  and  they  have  "permanently  re- 
arranged the  landscape." 

The  craters,  along  with  shrapnel  in  the 
trees  and  the  loss  of  vegetation  to  defolia- 
tion, have  created  a  land  devastation  that 
wUl  not  be  repaired  for  600  or  1,000  years, 
according  to  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wis., 
one  of  the  panelists. 

The  two  scientists  showed  the  effects  of 
a  single  B62  bombing  raid  by  superimposing 
a  bombed  swath  on  a  map  of  Washington 
showing  the  area  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  Independence  Avenue.  In  an  area 
that  size,  108  bombe  of  the  500-pound  size 
are  dropped  by  each  B62  sortie,  the  panelists 
said,  and  each  bomb  creates  a  crater  20  to  60 
feet  wide  and  5  to  20  feet  deep. 

Nelson  submitted  legislation  calling  for  a 
U.8.  investigation  of  tbe  extent  of  eoologlcal 
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damage  done  m  Southeast  AsU  by  VB.  mUl- 
tary  forces. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  Nelson 
called  American  tactical  operations  in  the 
land  of  its  ally.  South  Vietnam,  "a  scorched 
earth  poUcy."  He  said,  "this  an  Impersonal, 
automated  and  mechanistic  warfare  brought 
to  its  lUoglcal  conclusion— utter  permanent 
total  destruction." 

Other  points  made  by  the  participante  In- 
cluded the  following: 

The  "third  Indochina  war"  U  unde^-way 
substituting  widespread  and  indiscriminate 
bombing  for  the  use  of  ground  troops  which 
were  part  of  the  "second  Indochina  war." 

The  bombing  attacks  have  been  militarily 
ineffective,  but  the  administration  appears 
ready  to  increase  their  scope  In  the  next  few 
weeks  as  the  Communists  seek  military  vic- 
tories on  the^froimd. 

NOT    WINDING    DOWN 

The  war  is  not  winding  down.  The  bombing 
Is  Increasing  and  having  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  civilian  population. 

Newsmen  have  been  excluded  from  report- 
ing on  the  effects  of  the  air  war  because  they 
no  longer  go  along  on  bombing  raids  under 
a  new  Defense  Department  policy. 

The  President's  newly  revealed  peace  pro- 
posal should  be  seen  as  a  warning  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  In  South  Asia 
indefinitely. 

The  counter  briefing  was  sponsored  by  an 
anti-war  organization  oaUed  the  Indochina 
Education  Council. 

Panel  participants  were  Dr.  Raphael  Lit- 
tauer, physics  professor  at  ComM  Umverslty; 
Earl  C.  Ravenal,  former  Asian  division  sys- 
tems analyst  with  the  Defense  Department; 
Fred  Branfman.  a  former  field  worker  In 
Laos  and  now  director  of  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation aimed  at  publicizing  the  air  war;  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  Chairman 
J.  William  Pulbright  of  Arkansas;  Nelson; 
Rep.  Don  Fraser,  D-Mlnn.;  Prof.  Arthur  H. 
Westing  of  Windham  College  in  Vermont 
and  Prof.  Egbert  W.  Pfeiffer  of  the  University 
of  Montana. 

[Prom  the  New  York  limes,  Jan.  29,  1972] 

OOP   Presses   Campaign  roa  Nixok'b   Pxacb 

Plan 

(By  Terence  Smith) 
Washington,  January  28. — More  than  123 
members  of  Congress  signed  letters  circu- 
lated by  the  Republican  leadership  today  ex- 
pressing support  for  President  Nixon's  eight- 
point  peace  proposal  for  Vietnam. 

In  circulating  the  letters,  the  Senate  Re- 
publican leader,  Hugh  Scott,  and  the  House 
Republican  leader,  Oerald  R.  Ford,  said  they 
were  seeking  to  demonstrate  the  widest  pos- 
sible backing  of  the  President's  new  Initia- 
tive among  the  100  Senators  and  432  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Neither  the  text  of  the  letters,  nor  the 
names  of  the  signers  will  be  released,  spon- 
sors said,  untU  the  letters  are  sent  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Ford  have  stopped  short, 
however,  of  proposing  a  formal  resolution, 
apparently  for  fear  that  it  would  produce  a 
major  debate  on  the  Administration's  war 
policies  and  provide  a  forum  for  the  Presi- 
dent's critics. 

The  letters,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  White 
House  after  more  slgnattires  are  gathered 
next  week,  appear  to  be  the  last  phase  of  a 
full-scale  Administration  effort  to  raUy  sup- 
port behind  the  President's  offer. 

The  campaign  has  Included  dally  news 
conferences  and  sp>eeches  by  senior  Admin- 
istration officials.  Including  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer and  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  and  well-publlclzed  lealu  about  tbe 
aspects  of  the  new  proposal  that  can  be  por- 
trayed as  generous. 
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Yesterday,  tot-  example.  Administration 
sources  volunteered  to  reporters  that  the 
President  had  offered  North  Vietnam  $2.6- 
bUIlon  as  part  of  a  $7.5-blUlon  program  for 
Indochina  reconstruction.  The  details  of  this 
oiler  were  confirmed  today  by  the  White 
House  press  secr«  tary,  Ronald  L.  Zlegler. 

The  Admlnistn  tion  appears  to  have  a  two- 
fold purpose  In  it.8  efforts  to  sxistaln  the  mo- 
mentum behind  the  new  initiative:  first,  to 
persuade  Hanoi  that  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country  support  the  President 
and,  second,  to  deflate  the  domestic  critics 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  policy. 

Senator  Scott  has  been  In  the  forefront 
of  the  second  effort,  accusing  the  critics  of 
advocating  "abject  surrender"  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

He  repeated  those  charges  to  reporters  to- 
day and  added  the  observation  that  former 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  was  being 
"fatuous  and  disingenuous"  in  hi^  continu- 
ing criticism  of  the  President's  handling  of 
the  war. 

Also  today,  a  group  of  opponents  of  the 
President's  policies  staged  a  "counterbrlef- 
Ing"  in  which  they  sought  to  refute  some  of 
the  arguments  the  Administration's  spokes- 
men have  put  forward  during  the  week. 

A  series  of  speakers,  including  Senators 
J.  W.  Pulbright  and  Oaylord  Nelson,  ad- 
dressed an  audience  of  nearly  200  crowded 
Into  a  committee  hearing  room  in  the  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building. 

AUTOMATED    WAR    ASSAILKO 

Other  speakers  included  Prof.  Raphael  Llt- 
tauer  of  Cornell  University,  the  coordinator 
of  a  recent  study  on  the  impact  of  the  air 
war  In  Indochina;  Earl  C.  Ravenal,  a  former 
Defense  Department  official  now  with  the 
Institute  tor  Policy  Studies,  and  Fred  Branf- 
man,  director  of  Project  Air  War,  a  nonprofit 
organization  aimed  at  raising  public  con- 
sciousness about  the  air  war  In  Indochina. 

The  speakers  called  for  an  immediate  end 
to  what  Mr.  Branfman  described  as  "an  au- 
tomated war  of  total  destruction"  In  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Senator  Pulbright,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  argued  that 
the  President's  new  proposal  was  "hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  previous  offers  we 
have  made." 

"It  may  contain  some  new  details,"  he  said, 
"but  It  still  lacks  the  critical  ingredient:  a 
frank  statement  of  our  willingness  to  with- 
draw our  forces  and  leave  the  political  fu- 
ture o<  Vietnam  up  to  the  Vietnamese." 

Hanoi  Seeks  Clarification 

Hanoi,  Vietnam,  January  28. — The  Com- 
•munlst  party  newspaper  Nhan  Dan  said 
today  that  North  Vietnam  would  respond 
officially  to  President  Nixon's  proposals  only 
after  further  clarification. 

Quoting  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  press  agency,  it  said  Hanoi 
woiUd  await  the  answers  to  precise  questions 
asked  yesterday  at  the  Paris  talks. 

The  agency  correspondent  summarized  the 
questions  as  follows: 

"WUl  tirf^  United  States  withdraw  all  Ite 
troops,  weapon^s  and  equipment,  dismantle 
their  bases,  cease  using  planes  against  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam?" 

"When  will  agreement  be  made  fixing  the 
precise  manner  and  date  of  the  withdrawal?" 

The  army  newspaper,  Quan  Doi  Nhan  Dan, 
gave  a  much  shorter  report,  but  it  published 
at  length  the  Jan.  26  communiques  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  spokesmen  In  Paris 
and  said  they  had  "rejected  the  eight  points." 
This  paper  is  intended  for  military  person- 
nel. 

Soviet   Comment  Skeptical 
Moscow,    January    38. — The    first    Soviet 
commentaries    on    President    Nixon's    peace 
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proposals   today   were   highly   skeptical   but 
avoided  outright  rejection. 

Vlkentl  Matveyev,  a  leading  political  com- 
mentator In  the  Oovernment  newspaper, 
Izvestla,  made  it  clear  that  there  were  Im- 
portant questions  to  be  answered,  such  as 
whether  American  aircraft  would  continue 
to  operate  In  Indochina. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1973] 

Ecological  Damage  in  Vietnam  Assayed 

Washington,  January  28. — Two  scientists 
who  recently  returned  from  Indochina 
say  American  bombs,  herbicides  and  tree- 
clearing  operations  have  done  more  damage 
to  South  Vietnam  than  any  military  action 
the  United  States  has  taken  against  North 
Vietnam. 

When  the  war  ends.  Dr.  Egbert  Pfelffer  said. 
North  Vietnam  "U  going  to  be  better  off  than 
South  Vietnam." 

Dr.  Pfelffer,  a  zoologist  Irom  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Westing, 
a  biologist,  have  been  studying  the  ecologi- 
cal Impact  of  the  war  since  1968  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fund  for  Investigative  Jour- 
nalism and  Environment  magazine. 

Dr.  Westing  says  the  United  States  has 
dropped  20  times  as  many  bombs  on  South 
Vietnam  as  on  North  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
effects  of  that,  he  said,  is  the  destruction  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  rlcelands  o'  the  South. 

He  said  that  frequently  a  farmer  who  re- 
turned to  restore  a  water-filled  rice  paddy  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  estimated  250,000  undet- 
onated  bombs  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Dr.  Westing  and  Dr.  Pfelffer  recently  said 
that  the  Air  Force  was  using  a  new  7.5-ton 
bomb  with  explosive  power  enough  to  kill 
nearly  every  kind  of  animal  life  within  3,000 
feet  of  where  it  detonates. 

Transcript  of  Tape  Recording  of  Counter- 
briefings 

KuKKONEN.— This  briefing  is  sponsored  by 
20  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  organized  by  the  Indochina  Educa- 
tion Council  to  present  Information  and 
analyses  on  Indochina  from  sources  Inde- 
pendent and  outside  the  executive  branch  of 
government. 

Today's  meeting  is  a  counter-briefing  to 
the  State  Department's  conference  on  U.S. 
policy  that  was  being  held  for  editors  and 
broadcasters.  All  statements  today  are  on  the 
record. 

The  war  in  Indochina  has  begun  itc  second 
decade.  The  fighting  has  spread  to  Cambodia 
and  to  Laos.  The  character  of  the  U.S.  role 
in  Indochina  has  changed  from  a  ground  war 
to  an  air  war.  Our  briefers  today  will  speak 
on  various  aspects  of  the  continuing  war  and 
the  possibilities  for  ending  it. 

We  encourage  questions  from  the  editors 
and  broadcasters  and  other  people  in  the  au- 
dience and  in  order  to  facilitate  that  our 
format  is  chosen  to  promote  such  an  Inter- 
change of  ideas.  Each  speaker  will  give  a  brief 
seven-minute  presentation  followed  Immedi- 
ately by  6  minutes  of  questions  from  the 
audience.  If  we  can  stick  to  our  schedule 
we'll  be  done  in  an  hour  and  15  minutes.  At 
that  time  we  will  throw  the  meeting  open  to 
a  larger  group  of  questions.  At  present  we're 
missing  two  of  our  people;  Mr.  Ravenal  is 
having  plane  trouble  from  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Sen.  Nelson  Is  on  his  way. 

Our  first  briefer  Is  Professor  Raphael  Llt- 
tauer  from  Cornell  University.  He's  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  who  coordinated  the  re- 
search project  which  produced  the  report  on 
the  air  war  in  Indochina.  And  with  that  in- 
troduction I  give  you  Professor  Llttauer. 

Ltttauer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It's  rather  difficult 
to  summarize  such  a  big  subject  In  such  a 
short  time.  I'll  just  try  to  outline  for  you  a 
few  of  our  findings. 
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Air  power,  of  course,  is  an  extremely  power- 
ful tool  and  we  know  that  It's  played  an 
Important  role  in  Indochina  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  an  almost  exclusive  role  In  the 
future  or  in  the  near  future. 

In  what  ways  can  air  power  help  to  win  a 
war?  I  think  one  can  break  that  down  into 
four  categories.  It  can  give  close  support  to 
troops  engaged  with  the  enemy  on  the 
ground.  You  have  a  good  example  of  that,  for 
example,  from  the  Middle  East  war  In  1967 
where  air  power  played  a  decisive  role.  But 
you  have  to  have  ground  forces  that  are  ef- 
fective that  you  are  trying  to  support.  And 
of  course  you  are  circumscribed  by  the  nature 
of  the  terrain  and  by  the  type  of  fighting. 
And  If  you  look  at  the  Vietnam  scene  and 
Indochina  scene,  you  find  the  terrain  is  un- 
favorable as  a  whole — the  Jungle.  And  the 
style  of  fighting  is  flexible  and  diffuse,  again 
unfavorable  to  air  force  which  is  an  indis- 
criminate type  of  weapon  In  that  kind  of 
circumstance. 

The  second  role  is  interdiction  of  sup- 
plies. That  Is  a  very  Important  role.  Again 
It  Is  meant  to  support  ground  forces,  to  de- 
prive their  opponents  of  the  supplies,  and 
again  It  Is  a  function  of  the  terrain  and  of 
the  style  of  transportation.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  interdict  a  four-lane  highway;  much 
harder  to  do  so  against  a  network  of  very 
diffused  Jungle  trails. 

Then  you  have  the  third  category,  stra- 
tegic bombing.  This  assumes  you  have  stra- 
tegic targets  such  as  power  stations,  factories, 
marshaling  yards,  airfields.  When  thoee  tar- 
gets are  few  as  they  were  In  fact  In  Indo- 
china, that  being  a  rather  rural  society  rather 
than  heavUy  industrialized,  strategic  bomb- 
ing Is  limited.  You  can  direct  strategic  bomb- 
ing also  against  the  predominant  resource  of 
the  style  of  fighting  we've  encountered  In 
Indochina,  which  Is  the  population  itself. 
Particularly  when  It's  guerrUla  warfare  the 
population  provides  resources,  cover,  food, 
shelter,  everything  you  wish  to  name  and  is 
consequently  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
major  strategic  resources  of  a  guerrilla  enemy. 
Last  Is  deterrence.  This  is  not  a  direct 
effect  of  bombing;  It  is  a  psychological  or  po- 
litical effect  but  It  does  play  an  important 
part.  I  think  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  the  years  1966 
to  1968  had  a  very  strong  deterrent  motive. 
It  was  supposed  to  teach  the  opponents  that 
it  did  not  pay  to  pursue  their  course.  And 
we  will  see  that  deterrence  continues  to  be 
an  Important  element  In  the  air  war  as  waged 
by  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Now  Just  to  give  you  a  quick  thumb  nail 
sketch  of  the  historical  survey,  I'd  like  to 
project  a  slide  (I  think  we  can  do  that  with 
the  lights  on)  which  shows  the  tonnages  by 
the  year  which  were  delivered  by  air — by  the 
U.S.  and  Its  allies  but  mainly  by  the  United 
suites — to  the  various  theaters  of  war.  And 
you  win  see  quickly  that  the  main  tonnage 
was  of  course  developed  on  South  Vietnam 
itself — up  to  a  million  tons  a  year.  That  is 
because  that  was  the  focus  of  fighting.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  has  also  been  dramati- 
cally de-escalated.  So  when  people  quote  fig- 
ures on  South  Vietnam,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  other  graphs,  these  are  not  typical  of  the 
air  war  In  Indochina  as  a  whole. 

The  air  war,  as  a  wbcrie,  has  not  come 
down  to  half  even;  It's  etlU  more  than  half 
of  what  It  was  at  Its  great  dramatic  peak  In 
1968.  North  Vietnam  stopped  as  a  concerted 
effort  in  1968  as  the  graph  shows  there.  But 
immediately  after  It  ceased,  the  bombing 
of  northern  Laos  began  and  you  can  see  from 
the  graph  that  that  was  at  roughly  the  same 
intensity  as  the  amount  of  bombing  removed 
from  North  Vietnam  due  to  the  bombing 
halt  of  1968.  The  bombing  of  north  Laos  con- 
tinues. Its  effects  have  been  quite  extensively 
documented  so  I  won't  go  Into  that. 

Bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  which 
Is  a  specific  Interdiction  function  of  course. 
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is  the  major  advertised  effort  of  United  States 
air  force  and  as  you  can  see  from  the  graph, 
It  has  received  Increasing  emphasis. 

Finally  we  see  that  Cambodia,  since  the 
invasion  of  1970,  has  also  participated  In  re- 
ceiving a  fair  share  of  United  States'  bomb- 
ing and  that  seems  to  be  continuing. 

The  political  impact  of  such  heavy  bomb- 
ing Is  of  course  very  large.  You  must  not 
think  that  the  military  Impact  is  negligible. 
It  Is  not.  Without  It  I'm  sure  the  military 
situation,  as  it  now  exists,  would  not  have 
been  achievable  without  deploying  three 
times  as  many  American  troops,  general  mo- 
ollizatlon  and  so  on. 

However,  concomitant  with  some  military 
effects,  there  Is  a  political  Impact  which  I 
ihlnk  takes  a  little  imagination  to  under- 
stand but  it  must  be  indubitably  a  strong 
one. 

I'd  also  like  to  point  out  that  In  aU  this 
fighting  less  than  10  percent  of  the  fixed- 
wing  sorties  were  devoted  to  close  air  sup- 
port. The  rest  of  them.  In  fact,  went  to  inter- 
diction, to  strategic  bombing  and  to  de- 
terrence. So  that  there  is  a  far  greater  volume 
of  air  power  shown  on  that  chart  than  would 
actually  have  been  needed  for  the  direct  mUl- 
tary  objectives  of  supporting  troops  In  action. 
It's  Important  to  remember  that  because  air 
power  Is  a  very  wide-ranging  instrument  and 
the  kind  of  things  you  do  with  it  of  course 
can  be  over  a  wide  spectrum  of  purposes. 
Thank  you  for  the  slide. 

Now,  for  the  present  trends  as  we  see  them 
is  that  the  direct  support  function  continues 
to  be  vital.  Reports  from  both  Cambodia  and 
Laos  show  that  without  direct  American  air 
support  the  casualties  Incurred  and  the  de- 
feats taken  by  both  the  Laotians  and  the 
Cambodian  government  forces  would  have 
been  far  more  severe.  Interdiction  continues 
to  be  very  Important  and  of  course  It  Is  Im- 
proving. Technological  developments,  the 
electronic  battlefield,  are  highly  advertised  as 
making  Interdiction  a  remote  control  efficient 
technological  weapon. 

However,  one  should  observe  that  the  fight- 
ing continues  at  extreme  intensity  at  the 
moment  and  that  we  have  reports  of  supply 
build-ups  of  historic  proportions  taking  place 
in  South  Vietnam  Itself.  These  reports,  I 
think,  indicate  that  at  least  the  interdiction 
is  not  throttling  the  fiow  of  supplies  beyond 
the  point  at  which  the  opponents  can  con- 
tinue the  fight. 

Moreover  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Inter- 
diction activity  as  a  specific  surgical  thing 
you  direct  against  the  enemy's  lines  of  sup- 
ply. When  you  do  that  you  have  to  con- 
tend with  his  reactions — anti-aircraft  guns, 
MIG  fighters.  Interference.  And  the  result 
of  that  Is  that  your  own  actions  not  only 
drop  bombs  on  the  trails  themselves  but  on 
the  airfields,  on  the  anti-aircraft  Installa- 
tions and  In  the  general  vicinity.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  Interdiction  activity  which 
by  itself  seems  like  a  surgical,  precise  tool 
becomes  diffused  through  the  technology 
of  air  power  and  commits  you  to  doing  a 
lot  of  things  that  you're  not  really  Intending 
to  do.  for  example,  escalating  the  war  against 
North  Vietnam  Itself. 

I  conclude  from  this  that  the  United  States 
remains  deeply  involved  in  the  military  bal- 
ance In  Indochina  despite  the  theorem  that 
we  are  withdrawing.  And  that  that  Involve- 
ment carries  with  It  some  Implications  which 
In  the  last  minute  I  would  quickly  like  to 
outline  for  you. 

The  policy  alms  seem  to  me  to  be  baslcaOly 
unchanged.  We  have  switched,  however,  to 
enforcing  that  policy  with  a  tool,  air  power, 
which  Is  basically  a  mismatch  to  the  objec- 
tives it  Is  trying  to  achieve. 

Air  power  Is  not  a  precise  match  to  the 
requirements  of  Indochina.  We  are  now  re- 
lying on  It  exclusively  and  the  question  you 
have  to  ask  yourself  Is:  In  undertaking  a 
commitment  to  enforce  a  policy  by  air  power. 
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what  will  It  mean  when  your  bluff  is  called? 
That  Is.  when  the  deterrent  effects  and  when 
the  direct  interdiction  effects  and  the  close 
support  effects  of  the  air  power  fall  to  deter 
the  enemy  from  his  actions,  what  do  you  do 
for  encores?  That  Is  a  question  I  think  that 
we  should  all  ask  ourselves  beca\ise  we  are 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  such  a  de- 
cision, I  believe,  in  the  very  next  few  weeks. 

The  style  of  warfare  has  changed  dra- 
matically. We're  able  to  wage  that  war  with- 
out bases  m  South  Vietnam.  We're  able  to 
wage  It  from  Thailand  and  from  carriers 
afloat  In  the  OvUf  of  Tonkin.  However,  the 
intent  Is  the  same;  the  involvement  of  U.S. 
policies  Is  the  same;  and  If  we  should  be 
pushed,  the  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves (Is)   how  can  we  respond? 

I  think  the  Important  point  Is  that  the 
cessation  of  bombing  which  Is  not  mentioned 
in  many  places  explicitly  is  a  bargaining 
token  which  may  contribute  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  But  It  will  do  so  only 
while  It  has  a  meaning.  Once  it  Is  defeated, 
once  Its  Impotence  eigainst  the  ultimate  pro- 
gress of  the  other  side  should  become  demon- 
strated It  will,  of  course,  be  a  devalued  token 
and  we  will  have  missed  the  opportvinlty  for 
playing  It. 

I  think  the  Impression  I  would  like  to  leave ' 
therefore  Is  that  It  may  not  be  too  late  to 
play  that  token  to  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  a  full  bombing  halt  all  over  Indochina, 
but  that  opportunity  may  not  present  itself 
indefinitely. 

Thank  you. 

KuKKONEN.  We  have  five  minutes  of  ques- 
tions from  the  audience  for  Professor  Llt- 
tauer. 

Question.  Professor  Llttauer,  what  did  you 
mean  when  you  said  that  the  decision  was 
going  to  be  made  very  shortly  to  re-escalate 
the  groimd  war?  Is  that  what  you  were  Im- 
plying? 

Ltttauer.  The  decision  I  referred  to  Is  that 
it  seems  from  both  the  very  precarious  mili- 
tary situation  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
from  aU  reports  In  South  Vietnam  that  a 
major  military  confrontation  is  In  the  mak- 
ing. Would  you  not  agree? 

At  that  point  the  amount  of  air  power 
we  deploy  and  the  style  in  which  we  use  It 
comes  up  for  questioning.  We  wUl  want  It 
to  have  a  maximum  effect  In  holding  off 
this  military  thrust.  And  It's  difficult  to 
visualize  how  exactly  that  can  be  done  with- 
out a  change  In  the  style  and  objectives  of 
that  air  power.  What  I'm  saying  Is  that  the 
kind  of  raids  which  we  saw  over  the  Chrlst- 
mM  period  against  North  Vietnam — obviously 
meant  for  political  pressure — may  be  esca- 
lated dramatically  and  the  hope  may  then 
be  to  achieve  an  objective  that  way  which 
we  cannot  achieve  directly  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Question.  Professor,  some  of  us  point  to 
the  14th  or  15th  of  February  as  to  the  date 
when  the  enemy  offensive  will  begin.  Do  you 
agree? 

Ltttaueb.  I  have  no  Information,  I'm  afraid. 
(Laughter)  If  I  had,  I  would  peddle  It. 
(Laughter) 

Question.  Sir,  what  are  the  alternatives? 
What  do  you  do  for  an  encore? 

LiTTAUHt.  You  consider  the  situation  in  a 
realistic  light.  I  believe  .  .  . 

Question.  Let  me  add  one  element.  If  you 
were  In  the  administration,  what  would  you 
do? 

Littauer.  That's  a  very  difficult  question 
indeed.  You  put  me  on  the  spot.  I'm  not 
the  administration,  fortunately.  That's  a 
very  hard  seat  to  be  In  evidently.  But  the 
point  is,  you  have  to,  I  believe,  realize  the 
type  of  mismatch  of  air  power  versus  deter- 
mined ground  power  that  we  are  fighting 
here.  And  It  seems  from  Indications  (now 
obviously  I'm  a  layman  In  this  field).  It 
seems  from  indications  that  the  ground 
power  ts  m  serious  trouble  and  may  con- 
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tlnue  to  be  In  such  trouble.  And  from  the 
historical  element  and  from  our  studies  that 
we've  made  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  air 
power  applied  directly  will  be  able  to  change 
that  balance  greatly.  So  that  Is  an  Impasse 
at  which  point  you  ask  what  can  you  do. 

It's  a  dangerous  impEisse,  I  believe.  I 
mean  these  questions  were  questions  that 
were  considered  in  1968  also. 

QiTEsTioN.  Professor,  you  spoke  of  the 
bombing  halt  as  a  bargaining  token.  Do  you 
not  see  President  Nixon  playing  this  right 
now  with  hl£  withdrawal  and  his  peace  prop- 
osition being  sent  to  Paris? 

Littauer.  That  may  be.  I  don't  see  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  a  bombing  halt  In  his 
proposal.  One  cannot  expect  the  Initial  terms 
of  a  proposal  to  Hanoi  to  be  explicit  that 
leaves  no  room  for  bargaining.  I'm  not  naive 
enough  to  think  It  ought  to  be  all  explicit. 
One's  hope  is  that  it  will  form  such  a  token. 
However,  there  is  the  other  element  which 
is  that  the  proposal  seemed  to  require  a  with- 
drawal by  the  other  side,  which  Is  something 
that  I  think  was  offered  In  1965  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  has  been  met  with  total 
rejection  ever  since. 

KUKKONEN.  We  have  time  for  one  last 
question. 

Question.  Professor,  do  you  have  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  (next  few  words  are  Im- 
perceptible) the  possibility  of  a  dramatic  es- 
calation of  the  air  war  that  new  strategic 
targets  will  be  considered  In  North  Viet- 
nam? Is  that  what  you're  suggesting? 

Littauer.  I'm  not  suggesting  anything,  be- 
lieve me;  nothing  I  can  wish  more  Is  that 
nothing  of  this  will  come  to  pass.  However, 
there  are  reports  that  the  air  sorties  In  Indo- 
china arr  to  be  Increased  by  50  percent.  In 
other  words,  that  the  slow  downward  trend 
we've  seen  will  be  reversed.  And  It  has  been 
hinted  many  times  that  the  President  vtrlll 
not  consider  placing  any  restraints  on  his  use 
of  American  air  power  in  Indochina.  That 
leaves  the  field  wide  open. 

KUKKONEN.  Our  next  briefer  Is  Fred  Branf- 
man who  spen  fcur  years  In  Laos  and  is 
presently  working  as  the  director  of  Project 
Air  War  here  In  Wiishlngton. 

Mr.  Branfman. 

Branfman.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks — of  the  last  week  In  particular — have^ 
shown  that  there'i  a  basic  irreconcilable  dif- 
ference between  our  government's  position 
and  the  position  of  the  governments  al 
North  Vietnam  end  the  other  guerrilla  forces. 
That  Is,  the  United  States  Is  still  insisting  It 
has  a  right  to^ave  a  say  as  to  who  Is  going 
to  rule  in  Indochina  and  the  other  side  says  It 
doesn't.  Now  whether  or  not  one  believes 
that's  right — that  we  do  have  the  right  to 
make  that  kind  of  decision — It's  worth  point- 
ing out  that  this  is  what  got  us  Involved  In 
the  first  place  20  years  ago.  It's  what's  led 
to  all  the  fighting  for  the  last  20  years  and 
there's  no  reason  to  believe  It's  not  going 
to  lead  to  an  indefinite  war. 

However,  there  Is  a  difference,  of  course. 
The  ground  troops  have  come  home.  And 
what  I'd  like  to  stress  is  that  we're  Involved 
now  In  a  new  war.  a  war  we  like  to  call  the 
Third  Indochina  War,  an  air  war. 

What's  important  here  Is  not  simply  the 
tormages  being  dropped,  whether  they've 
(been)  raised,  whether  they've  fallen,  other 
than  the  fact  that  It  remains  at  a  quite 
high  level — 50  thousand  tons  of  bombs  a 
month.  What's  important  here  Is  not  whether 
the  tonnages  are  rising,  falling  as  long  as  It 
remains  at  a  high  level. 

I'd  like  to  stress  three  basic  points  about 
the  Third  Indochina  War.  The  first  is  that 
It's  a  total  war  by  machine  from  the  air 
which  levels  everything  below.  No  matter 
what  kinds  of  restrictions  we  try  to  place  on 
this  kind  of  bombing,  when  we're  bombing 
In  rural  theaters  like  North  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  we're  going  to 
wind  up  bombing  civilian  targets;  we're  going 
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to  wind  up  bombing  people's  homes;   we're 
going  to  wind  up  killing  people. 

We've  interviewed  several  thousand  ref- 
ugees in  Laos — all  of  whom  have  lost  their 
homes — and  our  interviews  indicate,  almost 
to  a  man,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  cas- 
ualties are  civilians  and  not  the  military. 
Of  course  if  we  could  hit  the  soldiers  the  war 
would  have  been  over  20  years  ago.  So,  first 
point — total  devastation  from  the  air. 

The  second  point  is  that — and  this  Is  really 
the  key — is  that  bombing  is  no  longer  sup- 
porting the  ground  tro<^M.  This  was  the  case 
during  the  Second  Indochina  War — our 
ground  intervention  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
has  been  the  case  historically.  What's  new 
today  is  that  the  bombing  is  the  key.  We 
send  our  bombers  out;  they  level  everything; 
then  the  ground  troops  come  In — Snoiil, 
Kratle.  Cambodia,  the  Plain  of  Jars.  Asian 
ground  troops  come  in  afterward  and  take 
out  the  survivors  and  search  for  supplies, 
whatever.  They're  supplementing  the  bomb- 
ing. That's  re«tUy  the  key. 

And  then  there's  the  third  factor — the  one 
I  want  to  speak  most  about  becatise  we  are 
talking  with  the  press  today  and  that  Is, 
this  kind  of  a  war  depends  largely  on  secrecy, 
on  news  management,  on  muffling  the  kind 
of  domestic  dissent  which  ended  the  Second 
Indochina  War.  Most  of  the  bombing  in  the 
last  two  years  has  gone  on  In  Laos  (uid 
Cambodia.  The  Cornell  air  war  study  shows 
that  two-thirds  of  the  bombs  have  fallen  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  ActuaUy  for  the  per- 
centage of  American  sorties  it's  even  higher; 
I'd  estimate  anywhere  frcMn  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  American  sorties  are  falling  in  Laos, 
Camlxxlia  and  the  southern  part  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Now  In  those  arenas  newsmen  are  not  al- 
lowed out  on  bombing  strikes.  There's  only 
one  that  I  know  of.  One  exception  to  that 
occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  when  a  r^)orter 
was  allowed  to  go  out  at  night  on  a  gun- 
ship  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  But  other 
than  that,  thousands  of  sorties  have  been 
flown  In  these  countries  and  reporters  are 
not  allowed  to  go  out  on  those  bombing 
strikes.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  for  reasons  of 
military  security. 

Reporters  have  always  been  allowed  to  go 
out  on  bombing  strikes  over  South  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  news  manage- 
ment, to  keep  the  war  off  the  TV  screens, 
off  the  front  pages.  Reporters  are  not  flown  to 
the>  scenes  of  battle  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
The  kinds  of  scenes  that  we  had  from  Khe 
Sanh  back  in  1968 — reporters  flown  into  Khe 
Sanh,  the  war  is  on  the  TV  screens,  on  the 
front  pages — no  longer  exists.  Tremendous 
fighting  at  Long  Cheng — reporters  are  only 
brought  in  on  a  prepackaged  tour  for  a  few 
hours  for  the  first  time  in  10  years. 

And  what  we  have  therefore  is  that  the 
press  can't  cover  this  kind  of  a  scene.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves.  It  was  after  all  the 
domestic  dissent  in  this  country  which  did 
a  lot  to  end  the  Second  Indochina  War. 
Suppose  the  American  people  could  see  scenes 
like  this  (holds  up  drawing)  on  their  TV 
screens  or  scenes  like  this  (holds  up  draw- 
ing). These  are  drawings  done  by  refugees 
who  live  under  the  bombing. 

By  now  the  American  people  kind  of  know 
what  M-10B  and  mortar  shells  look  like. 
Suppose  they  knew  that  most  of  the  bombs 
that  we  were  dropping  yesterday  and  today 
and  tomorrow  were  anti-personnel  bombs, 
bombs  which  are  only  meant  for  people.  Sup- 
pose they  knew  that  when  this  kind  of  pine- 
apple bomb  falls,  it  has  260  steel  pellets  in 
It;  one  sortie — and  we're  flyln?  3  or  4  hun- 
dred a  day — one  sortie  has  a  thousand  of 
these  bombs.  One  sortie  sends  250  thousand 
steel  pellets  which  are  only  meant  for  human 
flesh  spewing  horizontally  over  an  area  half 
a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
But  suppose  they  knew  that  even  these 
were   obsolete   because    they   explode    horl- 
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zontaUy  and  we  figured  out  by  now  that  the 
people  are  hiding  In  their  holes.  So  we've 
gone  on  from  that  to  the  guavas,  half  a  mil- 
lion pellets  in  a  single  sortie — they  explode 
up  In  the  air,  they  go  down  diagonally  into 
the  holes  where  the  people  are  hiding.  Sup- 
pose they  knew  that  even  this  wasn't  good 
enough,  that  we'd  gone  on  from  this  to 
flechettes,  flechette  pellets  which  are  little 
tiny  steel  arrows  with  fins  on  one  end  that 
as  they  enter  the  body  enlarge  the  wound 
and  are  designed  to  shred  the  internal 
organs. 

But  suppose  they  not  only  knew  that  but 
could  see  it  and  could  see  that  most  of  these 
bombs — whether  by  design  or  by  accident — 
were  falling  on  civilians  right  now.  What  this 
does  is  to  raise  a  very  basic  issue. 

Our  demo<aucy  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers.  And,  of  course, 
the  press  plays  the  key  role  in  this  In  terms 
of  Informing  the  people  about  what  their 
government  is  doing.  Now  the  prees  can't 
go  out  on  the  bombing  raids,  can't  be  under 
the  bombs,  they  can't  go  out  to  the  front 
lines  and  see  the  fighting.  At  the  same  time 
the  government  meanwhile  creates  its  own 
version  of  reality  with  these  new  speak  kind 
of  terms,  protective  reaction  strikes  against 
missile  sites  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  How  can 
the  pec^le  make  any  informed  decisions 
about  whether  or  not  they  want  the  war  to 
go  on?  How  can  Congress  act  if  there's  no 
public  pressure  about  the  war?  This  is  the 
kind  of  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today. 
And  Just  to  close,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that 
this  has  two  very  important  implications 
for  me.  The  first  is  that  this  kind  of  war  is 
an  automated  war,  the  kind  of  automated 
war  predicted  by  George  Orwell,  when  super 
powers  wage  war  by  machine  halfway  across 
the  globe  and  their  own  citizens  don't  know 
anything  about  it  and  can't  do  anything 
about  It  if  they  did.  it's  the  kind  of  war 
which  Is  lying  like  a  shadow  over  the  Third 
World,  over  millions  of  people  in  the  decade 
to  come.  Unless  we  can  somehow  solve  this 
problem,  unless  we  can  somehow  at  least  let 
the  American  people  know  what's  going  on 
so  ttiat  they  can  react,  I  personally  feel  that 
an  awful  lot  of  people  are  going  to  fall  under 
Just  this  kind  of  war. 

But  finally  there  is  the  most  immediate 
implication.  There  are  hiindreds  at  thou- 
sands of  Indochineee  right  now  living  in 
caves  and  holes  and  tunnels  and  shelters. 
Before  we  wake  tomorrow,  dozens  of  these 
people  are  going  to  be  burned  alive  by 
napcUm  and  riddled  by  these  anti-personnel 
bombs  and  cut  to  pieces  by  these  fragmenta- 
tion bombs.  This  thing  is  going  to  go  on 
indeflnltely  until  somehow — and  I  think  the 
press  has  this  key  role  to  play — we  can  at 
least  begin  Informing  the  American  people 
that  the  war  isn't  ending  and  that  It's  con- 
tinuing but  continuing  by  air. 

QtTxsnoN.  Give  us  the  factual  backgroimd 
for  your  knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  wea- 
pons. 

BsANTMAN.  WeU,  in  terms  of  the  weapons 
themselvea,  it's  simply  from  Interviewing 
pilots  and  interviewing  refugees.  I  can  per- 
haps show  you  a  kind  of  factual  basis  that 
perhaps  you're  looking  for. 

We'd  be  b&ppy  to  show  anyone  who's 
Interested.  We  have  dozens  of  photographs — 
this  is  a  litle  girl.  If  you  came  a  little 
Closer,  you.  oould  probably  see  the  pellets 
still  in  her.  When  we  interviewed,  the  father 
held  her  out  and  we  felt  her  leg  and  felt  the 
little  steel  pellet  in  It.  This  was  taken  in 
Laos  in  July  of  1970. 

These  are  refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars. 
There  are  thousands  of  them  around  Vien- 
tiane— ^pec^le  from  the  Plain  of  Jars.  We 
don't  have  photographs  of  the  people  from 
southern  Laos  that  we've  interviewed.  We've 
interviewed  lots  of  them  also. 

Bvery  reporter  who  goes  out  sees  these 
kinds  of  things  but  unfortunately  It's  Just 
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reported  once  perhaps  or  perhaps  It's  not 
even  reported — it's  not  news. 

I  might  have  mentioned  there  that  as  the 
ability  of  reporters  to  see  things  firsthand 
goes  down,  the  percenUge  of  the  news  that 
they  report  based  on  ofllclal  statements  goes 
up,  of  course.  If  you  can't  see  the  war,  you're 
much  more  likely  to  report  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  report  what  you  see  from  the 
briefing  and  this  is  how  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation is  k^t  from  the  press.  We  only  got  It, 
as  I  say,  by  interviewing  the  people  and  by 
interviewing  the  pilots  who  described  how 
these  things  were  meant  to  work. 

Question.  Did  the  gentleman  find  pilots 
cooperative?  Do  you  feel  you  got  an  accurate 
cross-section  of  the  pilots  who  were  operat- 
ing over  there? 

Bbantmam.  Well,  I  went  to  Danang  Air 
Force  Base  in  November  of  1970.  I  j^nt 
about  ten  days  interviewing  pilots.  I  was 
taken  around  by  the  information  officer  who 
went  from  squadron  to  squadron  and  Inter- 
viewed pilots.  And  then  there  are  other  peo- 
ple that  I  have  Just  met  Informally.  And 
I  think  we  have  a  fairly  good  cross-section. 
I  didn't  make  any  comments  about  their 
attitudes.  But  I  don't  think  there's  any  ques- 
tion about  these  kinds  of  bombs  and  how 
they  work.  I  mean  it's  sort  of  common  knowl- 
edg* — everyone  knows  how  they  work.  Every- 
one knows  about  the  flechette.  Here's  a 
photograph  of  It.  This  Is  a  North  Vietnamese 
photograph  but  it's  a  flechette. 

If  you  go  up  to  CBS,  the  guy  has  a  flechette 
right  on  his  bulletin  board  that  he  got  some- 
where. It's  no  big  question.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  these  are  the  kinds  of  bombs  that 
are  dropping  now. 

Qtjbstion.  Is  this  the  major  proportion  of 
the  bombs  being  dropped? 

Branfman.  This  is  something  I  can't  prove. 
Of  course,  this  information  is  not  released  by 
the  Air  Force.  I  wish  someone  would  ask  the 
Air  Force  and  I  wish  they'd  tell  ua  just  what 
percentage.  All  I  can  say  is  I've  talked  to 
people  who  are  in  charge  of  stockpiling  ord- 
nance at  Udom  Air  Force  Base  in  particu- 
lar and  then  Just  pUots  in  general  and  it's 
my  impression  that  it's  at  least  50  percent  If 
not  higher.  This,  by  the  way.  stands  to  rea- 
son. After  all,  we  have  destroyed  most  of  the 
structures  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  a  long  time 
ago.  It  stands  to  reascm  that  we  would  go  on 
from  that  to  these  kinds  of  anti-personnel 
bombs.  But  I  wish  the  press  would  And  out.  I 
wish  the  press  would  demand  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  I  wish  the  press  would  report 
the  fact  that  when  we  went  to  Laos  and  asked 
Ambassador  Oodley  to  go  out  on  a  bombing 
raid  he  wouldn't  let  us.  But  we  could  when 
we  were  in  South  Vietnam.  I  wish  they'd  re- 
port that  about  Cambodia.  Until  they  do,  we 
can't  document  this. 

Kttkkonen.  There  will  be  opportunity  for 
further  questions  as  we  get  on  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Our  next  briefer  is  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
brlght,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

PuuRiGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wasn't  quite 
aware  of  the  format  for  this  meeting.  I'm  not 
sure  that  I'm  qualified  to  brief  anyone  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  ITie  basic 
facts,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  so  over- 
whelmingly discussed  and  exposed  on  tele- 
vision time  after  time  that  it  hadn't  oc- 
curred to  me  that  that  was  the  matter  In 
question. 

Someone  a  moment  ago  asked  what  I 
would  do  or  asked  one  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  I  might  undertake  a  discus- 
sion of  this  character. 

If  I  were  in  the  President's  position  I  would 
do  about  the  same  as  the  French.  I  wovild  at- 
tempt to  do  what  the  French  did  in  1964 
when  they  were  confronted  with  a  somewhat 
similar  situation.  They  bad  been  in  control 
of  Vietnam  for  about  "76  years  and  they  de- 
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elded  it  was  against  their  Interests  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  It  had  been  going  on  for  ap- 
proximately 8  or  9  years.  It  began  about  1946 
and  this  was  in  the  spring  of  1964.  And  It 
was  costing  them  a  great  deal. 

Of  course,  we  were  paying  a  large  part  of 
the  costs  oiuselves. 

But  even  so,  the  French  decided  It  was 
against  the  interests  of  their  country  to  con- 
tinue the  war  so  within  the  course  of  about 
6  weeks  they  went  to  Geneva  and  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  of  the  war  by  eigreement  which 
is  generally  called  the  Geneva  Accords.  I 
think  most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that.  IT  not,  you  can  ask  about  It 
later. 

But  the  pattern  is  a  rather  classic  one  for 
a  situation  in  which  there's  a  stalemate, 
neither  side  being  willing  or  able  to  win  the 
war  in  a  military  way,  that  Is,  a  decisive 
victory.  We  could  have  if  we  had  chosen  to 
use  all  of  our  power  but  for  reasons  which 
previoiis  presidents  thought  were  good  and 
sufllclent  didnt  wish  to  use.  For  example, 
they  didn't  wish  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
which  they  could  have  used  and  would  have 
certainly  demolished  all  of  Vietnam. 

To  get  a  perspective  of  this  you  do  have  to, 
I  think,  refer  to  the  history  of  it,  the  nature 
of  that  war  that  we  intervened  in.  It  was  a 
civil  war.  First  it  was  a  colonial  war  and  then 
later,  after  the  Geneva  Accords,  I  would  say 
it  turned  Into  a  civil  war  between  factions 
within  Vietnam. 

As  I  was  saying,  if  I  were  in  a  position  to 
do  anything  about  the  war,  I  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  French.  The  French  were 
by  no  means  defeated — they  had  400,000  plus 
soldiers  there — they  could  have  continued  it 
for  a  number  of  years  had  they  thought  it 
was  in  their  interest. 

I  feel  it's  not  In  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try to  continue  the  war.  We  can  continue  It. 
We  can  sacriflce  all  of  our  domestic  affairs 
and  so  on  if  we  wish  to.  It's  a  question  of 
what  is  in  the  interest  of  this  country. 

I  would  follow  the  example  of  the  French. 
There  are  many  aspects  of  that.  They  had 
provisions  about  elections  and  about  with- 
drawal in  two  years  and  so  on.  Those  details. 
if  they're  interesting  to  you,  we  can  discuss. 
Neutralization  has  been  discussed.  I've 
advocated  that.  Many  different  smaller  de- 
tails. The  main  thing  is  a  decision  to  get  out, 
to  stop  the  war  because  it  is  against  the 
interests  of  this  country  to  continue  It.  It's 
against  our  Interests  because  we  have  no 
vital  Interest  In  being  there  and  because  the 
Interest  in  reforming  and  revitalizing  our 
own  domestic  economy  comes  uppermost  in 
my  view.  It's  because  of  such  things  as  you've 
been  reading  recently — the  extent  of  our 
deficit,  the  dlsllluBlonment  of  so  many  of  our 
people  with  our  government,  the  general  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  our  political 
system  to  meet  the  challenges  today. 

The  lu-ban  problem,  the  ecological  or  pol- 
lution problem,  mass  transportation,  etc.,  a 
great  many  neglected  areas  of  our  national 
life.  I  think  they  are  now  so  critical  that  this 
war,  which  was  a  mii»fji.irg  in  Judgment  in  my 
opinion,  to  ever  become  involved  in  should 
be  liquidated  simply  as  a  balance  of  what  is 
in  the  interests  of  our  country :  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  our  own  economy 
and  our  own  country.  That's  all.  To  me  the 
basic  principle  is  rather  simple.  You  have  to 
make  up  your  mind  if  that's  more  important 
than  continuing  a  base  m  Southeast  Asia 
for  the  containment  of  Communism. 

Now  some  believe  that  is  important.  That 
is  traditional,  this  has  been  our  policy  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  that 
there  is  this  ideological  contest  in  being. 
WeU,  the  President  is  moving  in  other  areas 
to  try  to  liquidate,  at  least  ameliorate,  this 
ideological  warfare  that  has  been  in  process 
since  after  World  Wsr  U.  And  that  again,  I 
think,  only  emphasizes  the  fact  that  It  Is  in 
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our  interests  to  liquidate  this  pbysloal  war- 
fare. 

These  terrible  things  that  you've  told 
us  about  are  extremely  embarasstng.  It's  al- 
ways been,  it  seems  to  me,  a  shameful  thing 
that  a  country  the  size  of  ours  should  wreak 
the  kind  of  destruction  upon  a  small  back- 
ward peasant  community  which  has  never 
done  anything  to  this  country  because  of 
its  idealoglcal  obsession.  But  that's  another 
aspect  of  it. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  you  can 
bring  into  it.  I  simply  think  we  should  finish 
this  war  and  the  pattern  for  doing  so  Is  very 
much  like  the  French. 

I  regret  that  the  President's  recent  trfler 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  former 
offers  made  by  President  Johnson  and  others. 
You  may  find  in  the  fine  print  a  few  little 
differences,  but  baslclly  It  doesn't  exhibit  a 
reeolution  or  a  determination  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  vital  interest  for  remaining  in 
control  of  Southeast  Asia  or  of  South  Viet- 
nam, if  you  like;  that  we're  willing  to  give 
up  our  physical  presence  there  and  allow 
thoee  people  to  determine  their  own  future, 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  That  would  be  the  basic  deci- 
sion. I  do  not  think  that  Is  quite  clear  in  tbe 
President's  offer.  That's  why  I  think  it  will 
not  be  accepted. 
Now,  are  there  any  questions? 
QuESTioK.  Secretary  Rogers  told  us  on  the 
record  that  for  all  of  the  noise  Hanoi  has 
made  about  the  President's  proposal.  It  has 
not  been  rejected  outright.  As  a  result,  hope 
springs  eternal. 

FcLBRiGHT.  Well,  they  have  rejected  similar 
ones  often  before.  This  offer  of  $2.5  billion 
may  be  tempting  to  them  but  I  doubt  that 
it  is.  It's  possible  that  they  could  for  reasons 
of  their  own — this  has  been  a  long  war  and 
It's  been  hard  on  them.  I've  often  thought 
they  should  have  accepted  former  offers.  I 
thought  In  the  days  of  the  San  Antonio 
formula  that  they  would  have  been  wise  to 
have  accepted  our  offer.  I  think  they've  been 
very  foolish,  but  not  as  foolish  as  we  have. 
The  trouble  is  we've  got  so  much  Involved 
and  it's  a  big  coxmtry  and  I  personally  feel 
it's  so  much  more  important  that  this  coun- 
try be  made  to  operate  satisfactorily  not 
only  for  the  welfare  of  my  constituents  and 
all  of  lis  In  this  room,  but  we  have  been 
looked  to  as  a  kind  of  example  of  democracy 
that  can  be  made  to  work  on  a  large  scale. 
It's  a  great  disappointment,  not  only  to 
us,  but  to  much  of  the  world  and  especially 
our  best  friends,  to  see  us  stumble  into  this 
very  unwise  policy  threatening  really  con- 
fidence in  tbe  very  idea  of  a  workable  de- 
mocracy. It's  a  great  blow  to  all  of  those  who 
have  been  dedicated  in  the  world  to  the 
principle  of  self-government  and  more  lib- 
eral life  for  human  beings.  So  it's  much  more 
Involved  than  Just  this  one  contest  in  Viet- 
nam. I  dont  know.  Maybe  they'll  aco^t  It. 
I  wish  they  would.  I'm  only  trying  to  deal 
with  what  I  think  of  the  probability.  They 
have  rejected  similar  ones  before. 

I  think  they  have  an  attitude  which  is 
hard  for  \is  to  realize.  They  live  there. 
They're  Vietnamese.  They  don't  accept  the 
assumptions  that  we  make  that  there  are 
two  Vietnams,  they've  always  said  that 
there's  one. 

We  get  ourselves  In  most  peculiar  posi- 
tions. We've  done  the  same  in  China.  We 
have  treated  them  as  two  Chinas,  Taiwan 
and  China,  but  both  Chang  Kai-shek  and 
Mao  have  always  insisted  there's  only  one 
China.  It's  only  a  question  of  which  one's 
the  head  of  it.  But  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
peculiar  position  of  saying  there  are  two. 

Now    we    say    there    are    two    Vietnams. 

They've  never  accepted  there  are  two.  The 

Geneva  Accords  didn't  accept  there  were  two. 

There  was  a  temporary  dividing  line. 

There  are  certain  assumptions  they  dont 
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agree  with.  They  think  they're  quite  able  to 
get  self-determination  themselves.  So  they 
look  at  it  differently.  When  the  President 
says  this  is  a  reasonable  proposal,  well,  to 
our  eyes  it  may  be  reasonable.  I  don't  think 
It  is  to  the  Vietnamese  a  reasonable  proposal. 
They  think  that  we're  asking  them  to  sur- 
render everything  they've  been  fighting  for. 
I  think  in  time,  regardless  of  what  we  do, 
they  are  going  to  be  Independent  of  us.  We 
can't  rely  on  the  colonial  system  to  maintain 
a  colony  there  indefinitely.  It's  a  question  of 
time. 

I'm  only  saying  I'd  like  for  us  to  recognize 
the  inevitable  now  and  to  proceed  to  revi- 
talize our  own  country.  Now  you  can  call  It 
neo-isQlationlsm  if  you  like.  I  simply  think 
that  America's  in  such  desperate  straite  that 
we  need  to  do  a  lot  here  at  home.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  obviously  give  90  per- 
cent of  their  attention  to  this  and  other  for- 
eign affairs.  Obviously,  no  one's  paying  much 
attention — no  one  who  matters — to  our 
domestic  and  local  affairs  because  look  at 
their  neglect.  So  this  is  the  way  I  oome  up 
to  that  conclusion.  It  is  In  our  Interests  to 
liquidate  the  war. 

QtJMTioN.  Senator,  going  back  to  the  origi- 
nal question,  what  you  would  do  were  you  In 
the  Presidents  position.  Specifically,  how 
would  you  disengage  from  Vietnam? 

FuLBRiGHT.  Well,  that's  the  best  pattern.  If 
you  don't  want  to  revive  the  Geneva  con- 
ference and  It  has  been  suggested  they  would 
never  be  willing  to  do  it  because  none  at 
them  ever  had  any  confidence  we  were  will- 
ing to  do  anything  that  woiild  likely  bring 
about  a  solution;  if  you  dont  want  to  find 
that  out,  I  would  make  a  suggestion  at  tbe 
offer,  I  would  say,  in  Parts,  if  you  like,  that  Is 
comparable  to  the  Geneva  Accords,  that  what 
actually  was  agreed  to  at  that  time  by  every- 
one exc^t  the  United  States  including  China 
and  Russia  and  the  Vietnamese  and  tbe 
French  and  everyone — I  think  there  were 
some  10  or  12  countries  that  signed  It  ex- 
cept for  us.  We  refused  to  and  you  must 
remember   this   was   at   the   height   of  tbe 

McCarthy  obsession  in  this  country — 1954 

and  Mr.  Dulles  Just  couldnt  bring  himself 
to  agree  to  it.  He  left  there  and  immediately 
organized  the  SEATO  Treaty  and  began  to 
try  to  undo  and  undermine  the  decisions  of 
Geneva.  And  that's  a  matter  of  history.  But 
I  would  make  (a  few  word*  here  are  <m- 
perceptible)  which  didnt  allow  the  Viet- 
namese to  decide  it.  They  provided  elections 
because  at  that  time  the  Vietnamese  were 
willing  to  have  elections.  I  dont  think  we 
shoxild  insist  upon  our  concept  of  elections. 
I'm  not  particularly  interested  In  how  they 
decide  It.  And  I  dont  think  it  makes  very 
much  difference  as  to  what  happens  to  It, 
that  is,  to  the  long  term.  < 

I  have  my  preferences.  I  wish  that  South 
Vietnam  and  all  of  Vietnam  would  love  to 
have  a  nice  parliamentary  system  in  which 
everyone  treated  everyone  with  great  con- 
sideration, sort  of  like  Sweden  or  Denmark  or 
Holland.  But  if  they  don't  want  that,  it's 
their  business  and  it's  not,  I  don't  think, 
our  business  and  we're  very  presumptuous  to 
think  we  can  go  to  them,  there  or  anywhere 
else.  We  have  a  lot  to  do  here  at  home.  And 
I'm  not  so  sure  I  can  with  great  enthusiasm 
say  to  everybody,  go  do  what  we  do.  Have  a 
system  like  ours. 

I  like  our  system.  We've  got  It  anyway, 
I've  got  no  choice.  But  it  Is  foolish  of  us  to 
think,  to  presume,  that  we  should  try  to 
translate  this  system  over  to  a  little  country 
In  Vietnam  or  in  Africa  or  Latin  America. 
They've  got  to  work  out  their  own  system. 
That  is  my  basic  approach  to  It  and  I  think 
it's  a  matter  of  detail  as  to  how  they  will 
work  the  details  of  self-determination.  Now 
I  know  everyone  Is  repelled.  Are  you  saying 
that  you  dont  care  whether  it's  Communist 
or  not?  Well,  I  care  In  the  sense  of  a  pref- 
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erence.  I  do  not  care  In  the  sense  I'm  willing 
to  sacrlflce  the  United  States  for  the  pref- 
erence. That's  about  the  way  It  Is.  We  all  have 
our  preferences. 

We  have  Cuba  down  there.  Cuba's  Commu- 
nist. It's  much  closer  than  Vietnam.  Why  do 
we  tolerate  Cuba?  Why  don't  we  go  In  and 
Invade  them  and  kick  them  out  and  put  In 
our  system?  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be 
foolish  to  do.  I  do  advocate  that  we  review 
our  policy  and  stop  acting  so  obnoxious  to 
Cuba.  But  the  State  Department  doesn't 
agree  with  that  either. 

I  would  like  to  liquidate  the  cold  war.  It 
seems  to  me  the  President — If  there's  any 
significance  to  going  to  Moscow  or  Peking — 
leads  me  to  believe  that  I  think  the  coun- 
try, too,  that  he  Is  willing  to  begin  to  liq- 
uidate the  cold  war,  to  begin  to  try  to  re- 
establish normal  relations.  I  favor  that.  I 
don't  quite  understand  why  he's  so  hesi- 
tant in  the  case  of  Vietnam  which  is  the 
major  one.  The  Idea  of  Vletnamlzatlon— 
that's  true  these  words  like  protective  reac- 
tion strikes  are  very  dlfflciUt  to  tie  down- 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  real 
question.  Are  you  or  are  you  not  going  to 
liquidate  our  presence,  our  physical  pres- 
ence. In  Southeast  Asia?  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  think  It  Is  In  our  interest  to  maintain 
control  of  a  base  there,  a  base  whether  It 
consists  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  or  all  of  South 
Vietnam  or  only  Cambodia  or  what  have 
you?  If  he  thinks  It  U.  It  ought  to  be  very 
clear  and  then  he  could  be  right.  I  just  don't 
agree,  that's  all. 

Question.  Senator,  you're  not  the  Preel- 
dent,  you're  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Is  there  any  new  Initiative 
you  might  institute  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee? 

Pttlbricht.  None  that  I  could  think  of  that 
would    be    efifectlve.    I've    tried    everyone    I 
thought  of.  I've  tried  persuasion.  We've  had 
hearings.  I  made  speeches.  So  have  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Nelson's  here.  He  has,  too. 
I  dont  want  to  take  any  more  time  because 
he  Is  a  very  perceptive  man  and  much  more 
persuasive  than  I  am.  He  usually  gets  his 
way  in  most  of  the  things  he  tries.  But  I 
don't  know  anything  the  committee  can  do. 
If  you've  got  a  good  suggestion  as  to  what 
the  committee   can   do   that's   designed   to 
bring  about   a  change   I'd   welcome   It.   Our 
country,   of  course,   that's   another   matter. 
We're  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  due  to 
various  developments,  particularly  televUlon 
and  Its  capacity  and  the  development  of  the 
National  Security  CouncU  with  a  man  like 
Mr.    Kissinger,   that    we    have   very    limited 
resources  with  which  to  Influence  the  course 
of  events.  I  think  the  press  also  Is  conscious 
of  that  sometimes  and  of  their  access  to  the 
source  of  the  news,  too. 
Well,  thank  you  very  much. 
Nklson.  I'm  not  here  as  a  briefer.  I  Just 
want  to  thank  Congressman  Praser  and  the 
others  who  deferred  Just  long  enough  for  me 
to  take  two  minutes  before  I  leave  because 
I'm  late  on  my  schedule.  I  particularly  didn't 
wish  to  leave  without  commending  Professor 
Westing  and  Professor  Pfelffer  for  the  excep- 
tional contribution  that  they  have  made  In 
going  to  Vietnam  and  collecting  the  slides 
and  the  footage  that  you  will  see  here  today. 
The  story  that  their  pictures  tell  describes 
the  war  against  the  land  Itself  with  much 
greater  eloquence  than  any  words  I  or  anyone 
else  could  summon  to  deecrlbe  the  8lti»tlon. 
I  didn't  want  to  leave  either  without  re- 
minding  those   of   you    who   do   not   know 
that  It  was  Professor  Westing  and  Professor 
Pfelffer  who  went  to  Vlertnam  and  came  back 
with  some  very  usefiU  artudles  of  the  environ- 
mental Implications  of  the  massive  dosages 
of  the  landscape  by  herbicides  for  purposes 
of  defoliation.  These  studies,  along  with  the 
studies  that  others  made  too,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
to  have  at  our  command  some  Important 
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facts  with  which  to  debate  the  Issue.  And  I 
think  their  efforts  made  a  very  substantial 
contribution  towards  alerting  the  public  and 
the  Congress  as  to  the  problem  being  created 
by  defoliation.  And  I  think  their  studies  wer« 
significant    In    causing   the    Department   of 
Defense  to  terminate  the  defoliation  program. 
So  those  of  us  who  are  not  only  worried 
about  the  war  and  the  disaster  of  It  all  and 
the  htmian  suffering  by  all  sides,  those  of  us 
who  are  also  concerned  about  the  environ- 
mental Implications  of  this  massive  medi- 
cation of  the  whole  country  thought  that 
the  environmental  problems  were  over  with. 
When  you  see  these  films  today,  you  will 
realize  that  the  military  has  been  carrying 
on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Congress 
or  more  than  a  handful.  If  any.  The  films 
demonstrate  a  massive  Interference  Into  the 
environment  In  a  way  that  no  other  country 
has  ever  done  before  In  the  history  of  war- 
fare  because  they  dldnt  have  the  Instru- 
mentality to  do  It. 

I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  In  which  I  said  that  a  scorched 
earth  policy  has  been  a  tactic  of  war  through- 
out the  history  of  man;   but  never  before 
In  any  warfare  has  any  scorched  earth  policy 
as  massively  Intruded,  destroyed  permanently 
the  soil  In  the  land  as  we  have  done  here. 
I  think  substantial  amounts  of  It  are  be- 
yond  recovery   In   a   himdred   years  or  500 
years  or  longer.  And  it's  a  disastrous  situa- 
tion which  I  think  If  the  Congress  imder- 
stood.  It  wouldn't  appropriate  the  funds  to 
support  It.  The  President,  If  he  could  see 
these  pictures  and  understood  the  Implica- 
tions, would  demand  Its  halt  In  30  minutes. 
The  public.  If  they  could  Identify  who  was 
responsible,  would  throw  them  out  of  ofHce. 
But  they'll  never  Identify  who's  responsible 
because  nobody  knows.  It  Is,  as  somebody 
suggested  here  a  few  moments  ago.  an  au- 
tomated mechanistic  war  run  from  long  dis- 
tances away;   In  which  the  people  who  are 
making  decisions  never  see  the  consequences 
of  the  decisions  they've  made  and  never  see 
the  face  of  the  peasant  who  sees  his  land 
permanently    destroyed    In    one    30-second 
B-52  bombing  that  destroys  all  of  the  land 
he  owns  and  that  of  aU  his  friends  around 
him. 

So  I  Just  wish  to  commend  the  two  pro- 
fessors for  the  remarkable  contribution  they 
have  made  and  I  would  hope  that  everybody 
In  the  Congress  could  see  these  films.  If  51 
percent  of  either  House  or  both  Houses  could 
see  the  films,  that  would  be  the  end  of  this 
program.  If  the  President  could  see  the  films, 
that  would  be  the  end  of  this  program.  But 
nobody  knows  what  has  happened  there  and 
these  films  tell  the  story. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  today  for  an 
environmental  study  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter and  dimension  of  the  damage  done 
there  and  I  would  hope  we  can  get  hearings 
on  both  sides — In  the  House  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate. And  that  we  can  move  to  get  this  eval- 
uation vmder  way. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
KuKKONEN.  Our  next  briefer  Is  Earl  Ra- 
venal.  former  director  of  the  Asian  Divi- 
sion. Systems  Analysis.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  Ravenal. 

Ravknal.  I'd  like  to  talk  for  a  few  mo- 
ments today  about  the  relation  between  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  our  current  overall  for- 
eign policies  and  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  And  particularly  about  the  prospects 
for  a  continuation  of  conflict  and  confronta- 
tion In  Asia. 

Of  course.  It's  fair  to  say  that  this  is  an 
Inherited  war  of  this  administration.  But 
It's  also  fair  to  say  that  thU  Is  the  same 
war.  the  same  Intervention,  though  it's  con- 
ducted imder  a  very  different  set  of  poli- 
cies. In  fact,  this  war  has  been  conducted 
In  various  guises  tmder  a  succession  of  poli- 
cies from  the  Truman-Acheson  administra- 
tion to  the  present  day.  The  rationales  have 
changed  and  the  war  remains. 
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Tnmian  and  Acheson  commenced  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Prance  and  this  was  even 
before  Korea.  This  was  related,  however,  pri- 
marily to  the  containment  of  Soviet  Com- 
munism in  Europe  and  the  desire  to  help  out 
France. 

Elsenhower  and  Dulles  acceded  to  their 
various  offices.  We  had  the  near  Interven- 
tion, a  nuclear  intervention  at  Dlen  Blen 
Phu.  This  policy  under  Elsenhower  and  Dul- 
les in  Indochina  was  conducted  under  the 
rubric  of  a  rollback,  a  rollback  of  Commu- 
nism in  Asia,  not  simply  containment.  A 
rollback  at  least  of  the  expectations  of  the 
various  parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention. 
And,  of  course,  it  was  also  conducted  under 
an  extreme  ideological  cover. 

With  the  accession  of  Kennedy  and  then 
the  Johnson  admlnstratlon,  we  had  an  ac- 
celeration to  a  dramatic  global  confronta- 
tion with  Communist  power.  And  this  be- 
came the  rationale  for  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  war  continued,  it  escalated,  American 
Intervention  was  intensified.  It  took  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  rationale  changed.  It  be- 
came a  bl-lateral.  global  confrontation  with 
Communist  power  that  was  conceived  to  be 
monolithic  throughout  the  world. 

Now  under  the  Nixon  administration  we 
have  the  same  war,  but  we  have  a  new  ra- 
tionale. And  it's  very  Important,  I  think  for 
us  to  realize  that  there  has  been  a  very  pro- 
found change  not  only  in  the  international 
system  where  we  have  an  advent  of  several 
strong  independent  centers  of  world  power. 
But  there's  been  an  equally  profound  change 
In  the  orientation  of  the  United  States  un- 
der  this  administration  towards  the  inter- 
national sjrstem. 

President  Nixon  and  particularly  his  very 
academic  and  erudite  adviser  Henry  Kissinger 
very  clearly  perceive  the  advent  of  this  multi- 
polar distribution  of  power.  The  Ideology 
has  vanished.  They  not  Just  In  fact  acquiesce 
in  this  situation  and  accommodate  It  but 
they're  actively  cooperating,  as  we  see  in 
bringing  this  new  international  system  into 
being.  In  short,  these  men  in  this  adminis- 
tration are  the  architects  of  the  new  balance 
of  power  in  the  worid.  They're  very  clear 
about  this.  They  see  this  In  terms  of  a  new 
global  balance  of  power  and  they  see  this  In 
terms  of  the  advent  of  new  regional  bal- 
ances of  power— in  East  Asia,  South  Asia 
as  we've  seen  over  the  last  6  to  8  months. 
In  the  Middle  East,  certainly,  and  eventually 
perhaps  even  in  Central  Europe. 

Now,  true  to  the  rules  of  the  balance  of 
power  game,  one  might  parody  this  adminis- 
tration's approach  In  terms  of  a  parody  of 
President  Kennedy's  Inaugural.  This  adi^ln- 
Istratlon  will  deal  with  any  enemy,  subvert 
any  friend,  use  and  play  off  any  government 
et  cetera,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  ptuposes 
Obviously,  this  is  a  sophisticated  and  deli- 
cate and  somehow  obscure  game  that's  being 
played. 

It  might  be  exhilarating  for  those  few  at 
the  pinnacle  of  government  to  play  the  game 
but  it  Is  incomprehensible  to  the  Congress.  It 
Is  incomprehensible  even  to  foreign  policy 
experts.  And  It's  certainly  Incomprehensible 
to  the  people.  And  I  would  maintain  it  is 
an  unsafe  and  unwUe  policy  for  this  country 
And  it's  ultimately  untenable  as  a  foreign 
policy  for  a  popular  democracy  because  it 
does  not  invite  nor  deserve  the  support  or 
the  participation  of  the  people  or  for  that 
matter  of  the  press. 

Now  the  question  is,  under  this  new  policy 
and  this  new  set  of  assimiptlons  about  the 
world,  what  can  one  expect  to  see  in  South- 
east AsU.  Well,  certainly  not  disengagement. 
However  one  once  might  have  Interpreted  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  during  its  first  few  years 
since  Guam  in  1969,  it  is  now  clear  that 
whatever  it  might  have  meant,  it  does  not 
mean  disengagement.  At  best  it  means  a  se- 
lective  Intervention.   And   it   means   a   new 
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rationale   for    old    Involvements   under   the 
watchword  of  stability. 

Now  stability  has  always  In  some  sense 
been  a  motive  of  post-World  War  n  foreign 
policy.  In  fact,  even  before  that  the  United 
States  has  Intervened,  has  been  willing  to 
fight.  It  seems.  In  the  twentieth  century  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  something. 

Safe  for  democracy  under  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Under  the  Caribbean  policy  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  his  successors,  safe  for  the 
United  Fruit  Company  or  the  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  Under  Kennedy,  safe  for  pluralism 
and  free  choice.  Now  under  the  balance  of 
power  dispensation  of  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger 
administration,  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  willing  to  fight  anywhere  In  the  world 
Just  for  the  sake  of  stability,  to  preserve  a 
precarious  equilibrium. 

Now.  this  is  Indeed  a  very  conservative 
principle  and  yet  It  is  a  principle  that  keeps 
the  United  States  intimately  Involved  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  various  regions  of  the  world. 
Now  In  fact  the  world  Is  not  going  to  be 
stable  despite  the  efforts  of  the  United  States, 
despite  our  intervention,  and  In  particular. 
East  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  and  South 
Asia  are  not  going  to  be  stable.  And  this 
will  be  despite  any  Intervention  in  force  or 
any  tilt  that  this  United  States  Government 
wants  to  administer  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  contestants  for  power  in 
these  areas  of  the  world.  So  what  the  balance 
of  power  philosophy  under  this  administra- 
tion implies  Is  not  stability  in  the  world  but 
a  perpetual  stabilization  operation. 

Now  if  we're  lucky,  and  Just  lucky,  this 
could  be  brought  about  by  a  diplomatic  talk 
or  a  mere  threat  of  force.  But  If  we're  not 
lucky,  it  will  take  the  commitment  of  armed 
force  to  create  and  carry  out  this  stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

In  the  light  of  this  administration's  con- 
duct of  the  balance  of  power,  how  should  we 
consider  its  objectives  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
how  should  we  regard  Its  latest  negotiating 
ploy  that  was  revealed  several  days  ago 
by  the  President? 

In  purely  objective  terms,  even  without 
any  particular  animus  that  one  might  have 
towards  Mr.  Nixon,  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
administration  was  really  offering  anything 
substantial,  that  is,  anything  that  would  be 
likely  to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  the  true  motive  of  this 
administration,  for  instance,  was  to  secure 
the  return  of  our  prisoners,  then  it  has  en- 
gaged m  an  elaborate  evasion  of  the  obvious, 
the  obvious  point  that  Is  that  If  the  war 
were  ended,  it  would  be  perfectly  normal  to 
get  back  our  prisoners  of  war. 

In  fact,  the  President  Is  still  attaching  too 
many  conditions  to  his  negotiating  program, 
conditions  such  as  the  stabilization  of  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  which  is  an  expansive  condi- 
tion, one  that  we  haven't  even  heard  before, 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  cease-fire 
throughout  that  region.  Conditions  such  as 
the  continuing  presence  of  U.S.  air  and  naval 
power  in  the  region  and  certainly  conditions 
such  as  the  election,  however  fair  It  might 
seem  in  western  terms,  which  would  only 
cause  the  NLF  to  surface  and  expose  itself 
to  annihilation.  The  program,  in  short,  is  too 
little  and  too  late  and  the  negotiating  pro- 
gram has  the  major  flaw  of  not  being  ac- 
ceptable to  the  other  side. 

Of  course,  the  administration  knows  this 
in  proposing  this  current  negotiating  pro- 
gram. And  so  one  must  conclude  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  offering  this  negotiating  pro- 
posal not  so  much  as  an  opportunity  but  per- 
haps to  be  read  as  a  threat;  a  threat  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  hang  in  there  In 
Southeast  Asia  Indeflmtely  in  one  form  or 
another  until  the  other  side  agrees  on  a 
stabilization  of  the  region  or  a  balance  or 
an  equilibrium  for  this  area.  Southeast  Asia. 
Therefore,  If  this  policy  Is  not  deliberately, 
that  is  politically,  changed  to  allow  the  scope 
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of  politics  at  even  force  to  take  its  course  In 
Southeast  Asia,  then  we  might  well  see  the 
next  three-quarters  of  a  hundred  years  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Kttkkonkn.  I  think  we  have  time  for  about 
two  questions. 

Qttxstton.  I  heard  you  state  that  you  do 
not  expect  the  pn^xieal  sent  by  the  admin- 
istration to  Paris  to  be  accepted  on  the  major 
flaw  that  it's  not  acceptable  to  the  other  side. 

At  the  open  briefing  given  by  Dr.  Kissinger 
he  stated  that  the  only  difference  of  signifi- 
cance between  the  proposal  bemg  sent  and 
the  nine-point  proposal  given  us  was  that  we 
would  not  withdraw  all  economic  aid,  all  mili- 
tary aid,  all  U.S.  equipment  and  all  U.S.  man- 
power; in  his  words,  turn  over  to  them  and 
help  them  defeat  the  current  government. 
Now  do  you  think  that  the  U.S.  ought  to  In- 
clude this  In  their  propocal? 

Bavknal.  In  my  own  personal  opinion,  I 
think  that  we  certainly  should  include  a 
complete  unconditional  withdrawal  In  our 
proposal.  Now  the  next  statement  that  must 
be  made  is  that  certainly  the  President  and 
Henry  Kissinger  extremely  exaggerated  and 
misconceived  the  nature  of  the  Vletcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  proposals.  They  did  not 
ask  us  to  connive  at  the  overthrow,  the  active 
overthrow,  of  the  government  of  Saigon.  They 
simply  have  been  asking  us  to  cease  ovu-  ac- 
tive support  of  that  government.  I  think  that 
this  ought  to  be  realized.  I  think  that  the 
propagandlstic  nature  of  the  briefing  of  Henry 
Kissinger  and  the  President's  address  oomes 
through  very  clearly  when  one  differentiates 
the  substance  from  some  of  the  rhetoric  at- 
tached to  their  presentation  of  this  so-called 
demand. 

But,  I  would  also  say  that  If  this  is  as 
Kissinger  said  the  only  thing  that  keeps  the 
parties  apart  at  Paris,  he  certainly  is  mini- 
mizing this  because  this  Is  not  a  small  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  entire 
war.  This  is  what  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  NLF  have  been  fighting  for  for  the  last 
20,  30  and  indeed  fighting  for  since  the 
1920s  when  their  party  was  organized,  the 
Indochlnese  Communist  Party.  So  I  think 
that  to  say  this  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
the  parties  apart  is  seriously  to  understate 
the  issue. 

Kttkkonen.  Well  have  time  for  more  ques- 
tions after  Mr.  Praser  and  Professors  Westing 
and  Pfelffer. 

Our  next  briefer  is  Congressman  Don  Pra- 
ser, House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Fhases.  I'm  going  to  make  my  remarks  very 
brief  l)ecau»e  I  think  you've  heard  from  peo- 
ple who  are  far  more  expert  on  Vietnam 
than  I.  But  I  would  like  to  touch  on  one 
aspect  of  the  debate  on  the  war  which  I 
think  should  be  of  special  concern  to  the 
press  of  the  United  States. 

What  I'd  like  to  Just  comment  on  Is  the 
inter-action  between  the  war  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Now  what  hae  beem  evi- 
dent, I  think,  to  observers  and  reported  in 
the  press  Is  that  there  has  been  a  shift  in 
sentiment  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  past  two  or  three  years.  For  example, 
over  the  pa»t  year,  the  margin  of  votes 
needed  to  turn  the  House  into  an  anti-war 
body  shifted  from  something  like  140  votes 
down  to  12;  that  is.  in  the  most  recent  clear 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  a  shift  of 
12  votes  would  have  put  the  House  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
that  occurred  last  fall.  The  freshmen  Demo- 
crats who  came  into  this  session  of  Con- 
gress—of them  thirty  voted  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  only  3  against. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  here  is 
that  the  shift  in  sentiment  in  the  House  has 
not  been  due  to  any  Internal  processes  of 
the  House  Itself. 

It  was  last  year  when  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  first  held  hearings  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  in  which  critics  from  the  out- 
side with  some  qualifications  were  given  the 
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opportunity  to  testify  against  the  war.  Floor 
debates,  as  any  of  the  prees  who've  watched 
them  know,  have  not  been  productive  of 
changes  in  sentiment. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  committee  struc- 
tiu*,  you  find  that,  for  example,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  had  among 
Its  senior  members  those  who  have  generally 
supported  the  administration.  This  has  been 
the  reason  there  have  not  been  hearings. 
And  when  you  look  at  the  House  Armed 
Service  Committee,  which  has  had  the  most 
direct  control  over  the  pureestrings  for  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  test  their  basic 
alignment,  you  find,  for  example,  using  a 
caucus  vote  of  a  year  ago  which  ^llt  the 
Democrats  down  the  middle — about  60/50 — 
that  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
Democrats  split  5  in  favor  of  fixing  a  date 
to  end  the  war  and  1^  against. 

I'm  making  this  point  about  the  lack  of 
effective  internal  processes  in  the  House  to 
stress  the  role  of  the  press  in  carrying  on 
the  debate  over  the  war.  The  fact  Is  that  any 
change,  any  significant  change  In  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
externally  generated.  It  has  been  generated 
by  the  activiUes  of  students,  by  protest 
marches,  by  demonstrations,  by  publlclESd 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  all  of  this  reported  through 
the  press.  This  has  been  abetted  by  the 
concern  of  parents  about  the  drafting  of 
their  children  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  This 
point  is  important  In  the  context  of  what  is 
now  evolving  in  Southeastern  Asia.  That  is 
the  fact,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  and 
apparently  will  continue  to  be  a  withdrawal 
of  troops  so  the  casualty  rates  will  go  down. 
And  this  will  mean  a  lessening  of  expressed 
concern  on  the  part  of  families  who  are 
worried  about  their  children  being  drafted 
and  sent  there. 

But  the  air  war — and  this  Is  a  point  al- 
ready made — ^is  of  a  nature  that  the  press 
will  be  unable  without  special  effort  to  con- 
tinue to  report  what  in  fact  Is  being  done  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  by  their  government. 
So  I  make  these  observations  to  stress  the 
special  responsibility  that  I  think  now  falls 
on  the  press  in  the  coming  months  as  this 
war  continues  and  perhaps  Intensifies  in 
certain  respeois. 

I'd  like  to  finally  Just  comment,  give  you 
my  own  view  about  the  peace  negotiations, 
the  so-called  secret  negotiations  In  Paris.  I 
think  that  beyond  the  admission  of  failure 
of  the  negotiations,  that  what  Is  suggested 
by  the  position  of  the  administration  is  that 
there's  been  no  lessening  of  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  securing  South  Vietnam  in  a  fash- 
ion which  will  be  compatible  with  or  friendly 
to  United  States'  concerns.  This  is  the  history 
of  negotiations  in  this  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  have  been 
possible  that  this  kind  of  an  approach  might 
have  worked  three  or  four  years  ago  when 
we  had  a  half  million  troops  in  Vietnam.  But 
the  posture  of  every  administration  since  we 
become  directly  Involved  has  always  been  to 
place  the  settlement  objectives  somewhat  In 
advance  of  the  realities  of  the  situation  and 
thereby  precluding  the  likelihood  of  settle- 
ment. And  what  seems  to  me.  as  one  observer 
now,  is  that  we  have  lost  virtually  all  of  our 
bargaining  power.  The  air  power  may  repre- 
sent a  small  bargaining  chip  but  I  think 
it's  very  small  indeed  In  view  of  the  history 
of  bombing  over  these  past  five  years. 

My  vleV  Is  that  the  United  States  should 
disengage  »om  the  war.  My  view  is  that  we 
should  take\mr  troops  out,  close  our  air 
bases  and  desist  from  any  active  Involvement 
in  the  war.  I  have  difficulty  today  believing 
that  it  is  in  anyone's  Interest  for  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  lack  the  power  to  do  so  and  in  fact, 
I  think  we  lack  the  wisdom  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  that  would  have  any  meaning 
over  the  long  run. 
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So  I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
or  perhaps  the  next  administration  will  reach 
the  conclusion  that  realism  should  dictate 
our  policies  from  this  point  forward.  And 
realism  suggests  that  we've  lost  the  capacity 
to  substantially  Influence  events  In  South 
Vietnam  without  a  prolonged  Involvement 
which  I  think  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
American  people. 

KuMKONDf.  We  have  a  few  moments  for 
questions. 

QUKsnON.  Congressman,  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Henry  Kissinger  suggested  during 
the  past  week  that  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready offered  the  other  side  a  straight  with- 
drawal In  exchange  for  a  POW  swap  on 
May  31,  and  that  this  current  proposal  that 
he  made  public  Is  somehow  an  Improvement 
over  that.  Do  you  accept  that  we've  ever  done 
that,  offered  them  a  straight  swap? 

Fraseb.  a  straight  withdrawal  to  get  o\ir 
prisoners  of  war  back?  I'm  reasonably  con- 
vinced that  no  such  offer  has  ever  been  made. 
And  neither  In  public  or  In  private  sessions 
has  It  ever  been  intimated  that  we've  made 
such  an  offer. 

KtrKKONXN.  Our  laat  briefers  have  already 
been  Introduced  by  Sen.  Nelson  and  they 
have  some  very  Interesting  slides  to  show  you 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  air  war 
m  Indochina.  I  give  you  together  Professor 
Arthur  Westing,  Windham  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor  Egbert  Pfelffer,  Umverslty  of  Montana. 
Pteitfeb.  I  want  to  say  we're  very  honored 
at  the  very  kind  remarks  made  about  our 
work  by  Sen.  Nelson  and  we're  very  excited 
about  the  bill  that  he  Introduced  this  morn- 
ing. It's  the  sort  of  thing  we've  been  hoping 
would  happen  for  several  years  now.  Like 
many  biologists  in  this  coimtry  and  through- 
3  out  the  world.  Dr.  Westing  and  I  have  been 
very  concerned  about  the  effects  of  certain 
U.S.  weapons  systems  on  the  environment  In 
Indochina. 

Our  concern  began  with  ovir  Involvement 
In  the  herbicide  question.  As  Sen.  Nelson 
pointed  out,  the  program  has  been  ended, 
having  been  found  to  have  been  very  damage 
Ing  to  the  Indochina — particularly  the  Viet- 
namese— environment.  But  this  doesn't  mean 
that  ecocide  is  stopping  in  Indochina. 

We  were  last  there  in  August  and  found 
that  several  very  devastating  weapons  sys- 
tems are  still  being  employed,  some  even  be- 
ing escalated.  And  we  want  now  to  move 
right  into  the  slide  show  and  show  you  what 
some  of  these  weapons  systems  are  doing  to 
the  ecology  of  Indochina,  undermining  the 
natural  base  of  that  coimtry,  that  is.  Its 
ability  to  recover  and  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  that  it  did  before  we  went  Into  that 
area.  And  Dr.  Westing  will  take  over  now. 

Westing.  Thank  you.  If  we  could  have  the 
lights  we  have  about  3  dozen  slides  or  so 
we'll  go  through  rather  quickly. 

You  see  before  you  perhaps  a  hundred 
or  so  craters  made  by  B-62  bombers.  Each 
of  those  was  made  by  a  500  pound  bomb. 
This  Is  from  about  4600  or  4000  feet  up. 
Each  of  thoee  holes — and  there  are  23  mU- 
llon  of  them  by  our  estimate  in  Southeast 
Asia — each  of  those  holes  Is  perhaps  30  to 
40  feet  across  and  perhaps  20  to  25  feet  deep. 
The  amount  of  land  displacement  of  environ- 
mental destruction  by  the  bombing  has  im- 
pressed us  enormously. 

This  is  a  somewhat  closer  view  of  B-52 
bomb  craters. 

Again  a  view,  and  here  I  hope  you  notice 
the  type  of  target.  This  is  the  harrasslng  and 
interdiction  Are,  90  percent  strategic  bomb- 
ing. The  targets  are  the  forests  and  the  fields, 
the  natural  resource  base  of  an  agrarian, 
rural  subsistence  economy. 

Here  la  one  B-52  strike.  You  see  In  front 
of  you  perhaps  700  holes.  This  was  done  In 
30  seconds.  We  have  this  repeated  over  again 
five  times  a  day,  day  in  and  day  out,  at  least 
Since  1965 — 1000  sorties  a  month  by  official 
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estimates  and  this  is  the  result:  a  half  a 
mile  wide  and  three  miles  long  in  30  seconds. 
The  next  picture  Indicates  what  that  looks 
like  in  terms  of  Washington,  D.C.  I  have  to 
admit  I  got  the  Idea  from  Professor  Littauer 
who  has  such  a  picture  in  a  publication  of 
his.  Starting  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
going  as  far  as  the  Capitol,  you  see  what  a 
half  of  mile  by  3  miles  looks  like,  having  this 
as  one  pattern  in  a  pattern  bombing  by  the 
B-52s.  This  occurs  four  or  five  times  over 
each  day. 

You  see  here  on  the  left  rice  paddies  in 
operation  and  functioning.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  you  see  abandoned  rice  pad- 
dles that  were  once  a  free-fire  zone,  have 
now  been  pacified,  but  are  stui  not  m  use 
Over  and  over  again  we  ran  across  this.  Once 
an  area  has  been  bombed,  peasants  are 
hesitant  to  return  to  their  land  In  order 
to  reclaim  it  and  farm  it.  There  are  perhaps 
300,000  unexploded  bombs  Just  beneath  the 
surface  of  Indochina.  Again,  there's  a  one 
or  two  percent  unexploded  dud  rate  that  the 
Air  Force  explains  exists.  This  turns  out  to 
be  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  bombs. 
There  isn't  a  farm  family  in  Southeast  Asia 
that  hasn't  lost  someone  by  having  the  water 
buffalo  or  the  plow  hit  such  an  unexploded 
dud  and  then  blow  up. 

Another  aspect  of  the  al^^ar.  Professor 
Littauer  described  it  very  gr^hically.  These 
are  the  side  effects.  He  described  the  main 
military  reasons  for  the  main  mUltary  objec- 
tives. This  is  the  outwash.  Pour  logs  out  of 
five  in  Vietnam  are  now  riddled  with  metal 
and  have  become  useless  as  timber. 

What  this  picture  represents  is  the  now 
ended  herbicide  program.  These  are  C-123 
aircraft  on  their  way  to  spraying  War  Zone 
C.  You  see  there  four  planes — there  were 
over  20,000  such  flights  before  the  program 
ended. 

This  Is  the  result  of  one  such  spraying. 
You  see  partial  damage.  This  picture  was 
taken  a  year  or  two  after  the  spraying.  You 
see  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  timber  trees 
destroyed  and  now  slowly  rotting  in  place. 
This  is  the  result  of  perhaps  two  sprayings; 
in  an  open  forest  every  tree  is  killed.  The 
area  has  been  taken  over  by  elephant  grass, 
a  useless  weed  which  now  dominates  several 
millions  of  acres  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  is  the  result  of  multiple  sprayings. 
This  is  Tay  Ninh  Province  near  the  Parrot's 
Beak.  There  are  over  a  million  acres  of  South 
Vietnam  that  look  like  thU,  that  have  been 
sprayed  multiple  times  and  the  result,  of 
course,  is  that  every  last  tree  or  essentially 
every  last  tree  has  been  killed.  This  is  north- 
em  Tay  Ninh. 

We  turn  now  to  something  else.  This  is 
healthy  mangrove,  the  coastal  forests  that 
start  at  Vung  Tau  and  go  on  around.  We've 
sprayed  about  40  to  60  percent  of  all  the 
mangrove  forests. 

Here's  a  border  region  between  unsprayed 
and  sprayed.  The  resiilt  is  utter  devastation 
with  no  hope  of  recovery  on  those  400,000 
acres.  Of  co\irse  you  also  see  some  of  the  600 
pound  bomb  craters. 

This  is  looking  at  the  mangrove  forest 
slightly  closer,  with  the  hills  of  Vung  Tau 
In  the  background.  Pour  hundred  thotisand 
acres  will  look  like  this  for  at  least  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Still  closer.  And  here  you  can  see  in  the 
very  foreground  that  there's  been  some  sal- 
vage logging  for  firewood  and  charcoal,  some- 
thing that  frightens  us  in  as  much  as  we 
have  found  out  through  the  French  National 
Laboratories  Just  recently  that  if  you  bum 
wood  that  has  been  sprayed  with  Asian 
Orange  the  result  is  perhaps  a  material  called 
dloxln  which  is  a  very  potent  poison  which 
causes  birth  defects. 

Here  Is  nlpa  palm  commonly  used  through- 
out    the     coastal     regions     for     thatching 
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houses — the    walls    and    the    roofs.    That's 
healthy  nlpa  palm. 

This  U  what  It  looks  like  after  spraying. 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  rubber  plantation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  Vietnam,  but 
In  Cambodia,  this  Is  Mlmot  In  the  Fish 
Hook  region.  Clandestine  spraying  opera- 
tion in  1969  which  in  a  few  days  wiped  out 
173,000  acres  of  rubber  and  essentially  de-  ' 
stroyed  the  Cambodian  economy. 

This  Is  healthy  rubber.  That's  how  it  looks 
as  it  should. 

And  here  it  is — you  see  in  the  foreground 
destroyed  rubber  trees,  again  taken  over  by 
this  elephant  grass  and  in  the  background 
the  end  of  the  spray  area — healthy  rubber. 

This  is  Just  a  picture  to  show  you  another 
aspect  of  the  spraying  programs.  This  Is  In 
the  central  highlands  and  this  represents 
one  crop  destruction  mission  using  Asian 
Blue.  Using  Asian  Blue,  the  arsenical,  we 
have  destroyed  enough  upland  rice  in  the 
central  highlands  to  feed  approximately 
800,000  Montagnard  their  entire  diet.  This 
Is  an  intentional  crop  destruction  program 
which  also  ended. 

This  is  looking  down  on  that  strip  from 
about  4000  feet.  You  can  see  the  terraced 
rice  fields  that  were  destroyed  here. 

This  Is  papaya  that  is  Just  about  to  die. 
This  is  to  demonstrate  Inadvertent  food 
crop  destruction.  This  Is  a  side  effect  of  for- 
est defoliation.  It  drifted  over  on  to  a  man's 
property,  onto  a  peasant's  property,  and 
it  Is  destroying  his  fruit  crop. 

Again,  a  similar  situation.  Drift  has  caused 
the  death  of  that  Jack  fnilt  next  to  the 
house  and  another  Jack  fruit  partially  off 
the  picture.  Jack  fruit  In  this  region  of 
Southeast  Asia  Is  the  favorite  fruit.  In  that 
particular  province  45,000  Jack  fruit  were 
killed  over  a  period  of  three  days,  aU  of  it 
unintentionally. 

This  is  a  picture  showing  dead  po«try.  I 
only  show  this  because  over  and  over  again 
In  our  peasant  interviews  we  were  told  by 
farmers,  by  peasants,  that  after  a  crop  spray- 
ing or  an  herbicide  spraying  that  their  poial- 
try  died.  We  were  never  able  to  track  this 
down  In  any  rigorous  way  but  we  heard 
dozens  and  dozens  of  such  reports  and  were 
given  pictures  like  this. 

Another  program.  Once  the  herbicide  de- 
foliation program  was  phased  out,  the  bull- 
dozing program  was  phased  in.  This  is  a  46 
ton  tractor  of  which  there  are  150  in  Vietnam 
working  seven  days  a  week,  15  hoiu^  a  day 
and  clearing  enormous  areas  of  forestland. 
In  fact,  the  program  started  as  a  roadside 
clearing  program  to  prevent  ambushes. 

This  is  the  roadside  again  filled  in  with 
this  elephant  grass — this  was  three  years 
ago — from  the  edge  of  the  road  to  the  forest 
and  it  fllls  in  with  this  useless  elephant  grass 
that  water  buffaloes  won't  even  eat.  Once  the 
roadsides  were  done,  we  went  to  area  bulldoz- 
ing. 

Here  again  you  can  see  craters  and  the 
last  remnants  of  the  Ho  Bo  Woods.  Nine 
thousand  acres  were  cleared  here  in  a  period 
of  26  days  by  30  such  bulldozers  working  en 
masse.  This  goes  on  all  of  the  time. 

Here  you  see  an  area  of  about  6000  acres 
In  Northern  Tay  Ninh  from  4000  feet  also 
scraped  clean  of  former  forest. 

This  is  a  little  closer.  Again,  the  B-62 
holes  and  here  Is  a  company  of  bulldozers 
of  that  sort  that  you  saw  a  moment  ago  going 
off  to  work. 

This  Is  a  little  closer.  And  here  you  can 
get  a  feeling  for  the  D-7  tractor  which  has 
a  blade  11  feet  wide  and  the  size  of  a  crater. 
That's  quite  an  old  crater,  by  the  way.  That 
crater  Is  probably  three  years  old  and  you 
can  see  a  little  bit  has  washed  in  the  bot- 
tom— two  or  three  feet — and  there's  a  little 
patch  of  grass  In  the  middle  and  that's  the 
extent  of  three  years  of  natural  recovery  In 
one  crater. 
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Here  It  is  on  the  ground  in  the  Boi  Lol 
woods  along  what  was  considered  an  infiltra- 
tion route.  This  area  had  been  pattern 
bombed,  had  been  herbicide  sprayed,  and  now 
was  being  given  the  coup  de  grace  with 
bulldozers. 

Finally,  a  few  quick  pictures  on  this  so- 
called  Commando  Vatilt  or  super  bomb,  the 
15.000  pound  concussion  bomb  which  is  used 
for  clearing,  for  making  Instant  helicopter 
paths  and  also  as  an  anti-personnel  weapon. 
Here  It  is  inside  the  C-130.  You  can  see 
the  three-foot  probe  at  the  front  which  hits 
the  ground  first  and  Insures  an  explosion 
about  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground. 

There  it  la.  This  is  a  film  clip  out  of  an 
Air  Force  film  and  you  can  see  it  is  being 
dropped  by  psraohute  and  is  about  to  hit. 
There  it  Is.  It  has  Just  detonated.  And 
here's  a  cloud  which  will  in  a  moment  be 
6,000  feet  high. 

And  there's  a  two  acre  opening  that  has 
resulted  in  a  mature  triple  canopy  forest. 
Thoae  trees  are  15a  feet  tall.  You  can  see 
the  size  of  it  by  seeing  the  helicopter  which 
is  Just  hovering  over  the  hole.  Two  assault 
helloopters  can  land  in  one  of  these  mo- 
ments after  the  blast. 

Here's  a  closeup.  This  is  one  that  vre  flew 
over  west  of  Danang.  This  was  droi^}ed  on 
to  an  enemy  rocket  position. 

A  little  bit  closer  and  I  think  here  it  is 
looking  straight  down  at  it  from  a  few 
thousand  feet.  And  you  can  also  see  a  tvw 
places  the  conventional  bomb  crater  size. 

And  almost  finally,  here  is  a  picture  that 
shows  what  would  happen  if  it  were  dropped 
on  the  Washington  Monument.  You  would 
see  that  people  could  get  killed  as  far  as  the 
White  House  and  of  course,  anywhere  in 
that  inner  circle.  They  cotild  be  wounded 
somewhat  fvirther. 

And  I  think  this  Is  now  the  last  picture. 
Professor  Pfelffer  took  this  slide  and  he 
wants  to  aay  something. 

PrsiFFER.  I  want  to  first  thank  Fred  Bra.nf- 
man  who  is  with  us.  He  was  the  one  who 
made  this  picture  possible.  He  took  us  to 
this  refugee  village.  This  is  the  way  many 
pec^le — over  a  third  of  the  population  of 
Indochina — are  now  living  in  refugee  camps 
as  a  result  of  the  destmctlon  of  the  coun- 
tryside which  makes  It  Impossible  for  them 
to  carry  out  their  mainly  subsistence  taim- 
Ing  activities. 

You  see  one  of  the  pineapple  bombs  that 
Mr.  Branfman  has  brought  with  him.  This 
had  been  converted  into  a  lamp.  It  was  a 
dud  which  they  had  defused  and  put  to  some 
useful  purpose. 

We  end  up  with  this  picture  because  we 
think  it  graphically  illustrates  the  effect  of 
this  ecocide  \xpon  the  subsistence  farming 
population  of  Indochina. 

Westing.  I  might  mention  one  more  thing, 
•  question  that  was  asked  Fred  Branfman- 
What  is  the  proportion  of  this  type  of  bomb 
to  the  big  crater  producing  bomb?  I  tried  to 
get  this  information  through  official  sources 
and  it's  unavaUable.  However,  my  informa- 
tion coincides  with  Mr.  Branfman's  that  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  ordnance 
dropped  is  crater-producing  and  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  by  weight  is  of  the  anti- 
personnel type. 

Pfehteh.  I  might  say  we  have  a  few  black 
and  white  prints  of  some  of  these  slides 
which  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  from  the  press 
are  interested  in  them,  we'll  be  happy  to  give 
them  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

KuKKONiN.  I  think  at  this  point,  it's 
getting  along  and  people  are  getting  tired. 
But  If  you  wish,  we  stUl  have  a  number  of 
us  here  and  Mr.  Bavenal  Is  still  in  the 
audience  so  we  wUl  be  happy  to  respond  to 
questions  for  a  while.  But  people  can  feel  free 
to  leave  also. 

Qttxstion.  Were  the  American  authorities 
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and  the  Vietnamese  authorities  aware  of  your 
presence  there  and  what  you  were  doing  and 
did  they  attempt  to  interfere  with  what  you 
were  doing? 

Pfeufer.  We  could  not  have  gotten  these 
pictures  and  this  Information  without  the 
very  good  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  were  helped  by  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  and  Transportation,  Logistics, 
Spy  Information.  Thy  were  very  cooperative. 

Webtino.  The  embassy  was  cooperative  as 
well.  In  fact,  for  one  full  week  we  had  the 
full  disposal  of  Ambassador  Bimker's  private 
helicopter. 

Question.  If  a  reparations  program  would 
be  undertaken,  is  $2.6  bUllon  enough  for  the 
recovery  of  Southeast  Asia? 

Westino.  I'm  sorry,  I  couldn't  answer  that 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to 
again  say  that  this  is  precisely  the  question 
that  Sen.  Nelson  hopes  to  be  able  to  answer 
with  that  bUl  he  Introduced  this  morning. 
It  has  the  purpose  of  looking  into  Just  exactly 
that  question. 


THE  DANGER  OP  CANDOR 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Col.  William  C.  Moore,  vice  commander 
of  Headquarters  Command.  USAF 
Boiling  Field.  Washington.  D.C.  has 
written  a  number  of  articles  in  which  he 
has  analyzed  our  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  they  have  been  carried  in  lead- 
ing newspapers  and  magazines  through- 
out the  country.  The  following  article  is 
Colonel  Moore's  views  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  in 
light  of  the  demands  of  many  that  they 
be  open  to  the  light  of  day. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7, 1972] 
The  Dangeb  of  Candor 
(By  WUllam  C.  Moore) 
Washincton. — Some  Americans   are   con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  Government 
should  conduct  Its  foreign  affairs  with  far 
less  secrecy  than  is  now  the  case.  A  nation, 
they  say,  should  lay  its  cards  on  the  table! 
announce  its  intentions,  reveal  its  aims,  its 
strengths.  If  thU  is  done,  neither  side  will 
miscalculate — crisis  through  Ignorance  will 
be  avoided. 

The  people  who  hold  this  conviction  cite 
Oovernment  actions  as  disclosed  in  the 
Pentagon  and  Anderson  papers  as  one  ex- 
ample where  lack  of  candor  with  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  rest  of  the  world  got 
the  United  States  into  trouble.  They  cite  as 
another  example  the  failure  to  set  a  date  for 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam. 

As  a  result  of  the  Pentagon  and  Anderson 
papers,  the  case  for  more  candor  has  been 
discussed  at  great  length.  The  arguments  are 
Impressive.  But  there  Is  another  side  which 
is  equally  as  impressive;  its  underlying 
theme  is  this:  There  is  a  value  in  fostering 
uncertainty.  There  is.  in  fact,  a  "strategy 
of  uncertainty." 

This  strategy  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  less  the  enemy  can  calculate,  the  less 
positive  he  becomes,  the  less  bold  he  be- 
comes, the  more  certain  he  U  likely  to  delay 
decisions  until  more  facts  are  available. 

Supporters  of  the  strategy  contend  that 
political  scientists,  war  planners.  Intelligence 
analysis,  national  security  advisers — call 
them  what  you  wish— aU  can  be  relied  on  to 
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be  precise,  cautious  men  because  war  is  a 
grave  undertaking  requiring  exacting  analy- 
sis and  utmost  caution. 

They  wUl  strive,  therefore,  for  precise, 
scientific  evaluation,  giving  due  regard  to  the 
unknown  as  well  as  the  known.  Instinct 
warns  them  that  unknown  factors  often 
carry  more  weight  than  known  factors.  Un- 
knowns do  not  cause  them  to  miscalculate; 
unknowns  have  precise  values.  Unknowns 
makes  them  uncertain,  and  uncertainty  pro- 
vokes them  to  seek  more  facts,  to  calculate 
other  options.  Uncertainty  forces  them  to  be- 
come less  infiexlble,  less  daring,  more  cau- 
tious. Unknown  factors  are  positive,  not  ne- 
gative factors;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
war  planner's  calculations,  not  his  miscal- 
culations. 

The  strategy  of  uncertainty  forces  enemy 
leaders  to  sift  the  pros  and  cons;  to  weigh 
the  psychological,  political  and  military  fac- 
tors; to  make  the  final  hard  decision  them- 
selves; unassisted  by  pronouncements  from 
the  free  world  about  Intentions,  strengths, 
or  weaknesses. 

Uncertainty  must  not  cause  the  enemy  to 
become  nervous,  perhaps  Irrational,  as  op- 
posed to  uncertain  and  cautious.  Here  suc- 
cess depends  on  how  Judiciously  the  signals 
which  are  sent  to  the  enemy  are  delected  and 
how  wisely  they  are  conveyed.  In  aU  cases, 
these  signals  should  reflect  strength  and 
resolution  of  will,  never  weakness.  For  ex- 
ample, the  strategy  of  uncertainty  dictates 
against  suggesting  (as  allegedy  was  the  case 
In  1950)  that  VS.  commitments  did  not 
Include  Korea.  It  dictates  t^alnst  the  UJ3. 
announcing  a  policy  of  flexible  response  as 
was  the  case  in  1961.  The  sudden  shift  from 
a  policy  of  massive  retaliation  to  one  of  flexi- 
ble response  was  an  open  Invitation  to  cal- 
culate more  accurately  U.S.  intentions  and 
determination.  To  the  enemy,  the  sudden 
shift  could  only  mean  that  the  U.S.  was 
concerned  with  finding  an  acceptable  stra- 
tegy to  fight  a  war  once  it  l>egan  rather  than 
a  strategy  to  deter  war. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  policy  of 
flexible  response.  Communist  probes  became 
bolder  and  more  aggressive.  Witness  the  Ber- 
lin Wall,  the  subsequent  Berlin  crisis,  the 
Cuban  crisis,  the  Dominican  affair,  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  Pueblo  incident,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  Middle 
East  and  Mediterranean. 

The  strategy  of  uncertainty,  therefore,  is 
particularly  useful  to  temper  action,  be  they 
diplomatic  or  military.  Uncertainty  creates 
doubt,  Induces  caution,  curbs  daring,  deters 
decisions — all  of  which  are  essential  to 
deterrence. 


WORKERS     FORCED     INTO     PART- 
TIME  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1971. 1  introduced  legislation,  KH. 
12011,  that  would  create  500,000  feder- 
ally   financed    public    service    Jobs    by 
amending  and  expanding  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971— Congressional 
Record,  volume  117,  part  34,  page  44359. 
This   legislation   is   cosponsored   by   60 
Democratic  Congressmen,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  January  31,  1972 
by    Senator    Walter    Mondale    smd-  20 
other  Democratic  Senators.  A  list  of  the 
60  House  cosponsors  follows: 
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List  or  Cosponsobs 


James  Abourezk  (8.  DaX.),  Brock  Adams 
(Wash.),  Les  Aspln  (Wis.),  Herman  BadlUo 
(N.y.).  Nick  Beglch  (Alaska),  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham  (N.Y.,  Edward  P.  Boland  (Mass.), 
Frank  J.  Brasco  (N.Y.),  PhUllp  Burton 
(Calif.),  Hugh  L.  Carey  (N.Y.).  Charles  J. 
Carney  (Ohio). 

Frank  M.  Clark  (Pa.),  George  W.  Collins 
(ni.),  William  R.  Cotter  (Conn.),  George  E. 
Danlelson  (Calif.),  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(Calif.),  Robert  F.  Drlnan  (Mass.),  Thaddeus 
J.  Dulskl  (N.Y.),  Don  Edwards  (CalU.), 
Joshua  Ellberg  (Pa.),  Walter  E.  Fauntroy 
(D.C.). 

WUUam  D.  Ford  (Mich.) ,  Donald  M.  Fraser 
(Minn.),  Sam  Gibbons  (Fla.),  Ella  T.  Grasso 
(Conn).  Wmiam  J.  Green  (Pa.),  Richard  T. 
Hanna  (Calif.),  Michael  Harrington  (Mass.). 
William  D.  Hathaway  (Maine).  Ken  Hechler 
(W.  Va.).  Henry  Helstoskl  (N.J.). 

Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.).  Peter  N.  Kyros 
(Maine),  Robert  L.  Leggett  (Calif.),  Romano 
L.  MazzoU  (Ky.),  Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.), 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (HI.),  Abner  J.  Mlkva 
(m.),  Parren  J.  Mitchell  (Md.),  Morgan  P. 
Murphy  (111.),  David  R.  Obey  (Wis.). 

Edward  J.  Patten  (N.J.),  Claude  Pepper 
(Fla.) .  Bertram  L.  Podell  (N.Y.) ,  Melvln  Price 

(m.),  Charles  B.  Rangel  (N.Y.),  Peter  W. 
Rodlno,  Jr.  (N.J.),  Robert  A.  Roe  (N.J.). 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.),  E:dward  R. 
Roybal     (Calif.),    William    F.    Ryan    (N.Y.). 

Pernand  J.  St  Germain  (R.I.).  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes  (Md.),  John  F.  Selberllng  (Ohio). 
B.  P.  Slsk  (Calif).  Louis  Stokes  (Ohio). 
Frank  Thompson.  Jr.  (N.J.),  Robert  O.  Tier- 
nan  (R.I.).  Charles  A.  Vanlk  (Ohio),  Jerome 
R.  Waldle  (Calif.),  Lester  L.  Wolff  (N.Y). 

SENATE   COaPUNSORS 

Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Burdlck,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Muskle.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Tunney,  and 
Mr.  WUllams. 

The  jobs-now  program  will  fill  vital 
unmet  needs  in  such  areas  as  public 
safety,  environmental  control,  and 
health.  It  wiU  make  jobs,  lots  of  them. 
It  will  also  mean  additional  hours  of 
work  for  those  forced  to  accept  part- 
time  employment  because  full-time  Jobs 
are  unavailable. 

Figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics — BLS — in  the  January 
1972,  issue  of  "Employment  and  Earn- 
ings" show  a  disturbing  increase  since 
1969  in  the  number  of  workers  forced 
by  a  sluggish  economy  into  part-time  em- 
ployment, and  an  equally  disturbing  cut- 
bsick  in  the  amount  of  overtime  work 
available  for  those  fortunate  enough  to 
be  working  40  hours  a  week.  Analysis  by 
the  BLS  of  overall  work  experience  dur- 
ing the  year  1970  suggests  that  the  prob- 
lem of  Inadequate  full-time  work  oppor- 
tunity has  hit  hardest  at  white,  male, 
and  skilled  craftsmen  rather  than  at 
blacks,  females  and  laborers  where  the 
highest  concentrations  of  unemployment 
exist. 

According  to  the  BLS,  the  nxmiber  of 
workers  forced  to  accept  part-time  em- 
ployment because  full-time  work  was  im- 
available  increased  30  percent — from  2.0 
to  2.7  million — from  1969  to  1971.  Such 
workers  constituted  2.5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  1969  and  3.2  per- 
cent in  1971. 

In  1969,  4  million  workers,  or  5.5  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  labor  force,  worked 
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less  than  15  hours  per  week,  and  677,000, 
or  0.9  percent,  worked  less  than  5  hours 
per  week.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1971  are  4.3  million  workers,  or  5.8  per- 
cent, working  less  than  15  hours  per 
week  and  740,000,  or  1  percent,  work- 
ing less  than  5  hours  per  week. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  persons  who 
worked  41  hours  per  week  or  more  fell 
over  7  percent  from  1969  to  1971,  from 
22,458,000  to  20,781.000.  This  occurred 
while  the  civilian  labor  force  itself  was 
growing  f:  am,  80,734,000  to  84,113,000 
and  while  '..ilian  employment  was  in- 
creasing ..orn  77,902,000  to  79,120,000. 

These  figures  represent  a  great  deal  of 
hidden  unemployment.  A  man  who  was 
working  overtime  in  1969  suddenly  may 
find  him  -If  working  only  a  straight  40 
today.  C  he  may  be  cut  back  to  30  hoiirs 
per  week,  or  20,  or  15.  or  even  1,  with- 
out ever  appearing  in  our  imemployment 
statistics.  But  he  feels  the  bite  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  almost  as  much  as  the 
worker  who  is  completely  imemployed 
for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  and  then 
returns  to  full-time  employment. 

These  statistics  further  show  that 
economic  hardships  brought  about  by  a 

Sluggish  economy  are  more  widely  shared 
than  many  have  to  date  suggested.  While 
detailed  analysis  by  the  BLS  of  overall 
work  experience  during  1971  will  not  be 
available  until  midsummer  of  this  year, 
the  figures  for  1970  indicate  that,  while 
blacks,  women,  and  laborers  had  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  the  skilled,  white, 
male  craftsman  had  little  to  cheer  about 
either.  In  1970,  52  million  people  worked 
all  year  round  at  full  time  Jobs,  800,000 
fewer  than  in  1969,  the  first  time  since 
1958  that  the  number  of  year-round  full- 
time  workers  decreased  significantly. 
Furthermore,  this  decline  was  comprised 
entirely  of  men.  Also  during  1970,  14.6 
million  persons  were  unemployed  at  some 
time  during  the  year,  a  rise  of  2.8  million 
over  1969.  The  increases  of  proportions 
of  workers  with  some  unemployment 
during  the  year  were  greater  for  men 
than  for  women,  for  whites  than  for 
blacks,  and  for  craftsmen  rather  than 
laborers. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  statistics 
document  the  need  for  prompt  action  on 
the  jobs-now  legislation.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  can  afford  to  put  people 
back  to  productive  full-time  work,  but 
how  much  longer  we  can  afford  not  to. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OT    MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is 
the  most  treasured  benefit  of  American 
life,  and  yet  I  am  sure  we  would  all  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  explain  what 
freedom  really  Is. 

That  is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  an  eloquent  speech  describing 
that  most  elusive  term  which  was  writ- 
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ten  by  Teresa  Anderson  for  the  33d  an- 
nual Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Teresa,  a  student  at  DuVal  Senior 
High  School  in  Lanham,  Md.,  wrote  the 
speech  on  freedom  for  the  contest  and 
won  at  both  the  post  and  district  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Teresa's  speech, 
"My  Responsibility  to  Freedom,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Mt  RESPOKsiBtLrrr  to  Fhekoom 

Freedom.  That's  a  golden  word  for  a  pos- 
session we  all  should  treasure.  Most  of  us 
don't  know  what  It's  like  to  live  without 
freedom.  Yet  realize  that  without  protecting 
It,  you  can  lose  it.  Democracy  depends  on 
the  love  of  freedom  and  the  ability  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  that  freedom.  Thus 
my  responsibilities  to  freedom  aren't  unique, 
and  neither  is  my  love  of  It.  My  responsi- 
bilities mirror  yours. 

Any  man's  main  responsibility  to  freeddm 
Is  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all.  IV)  pro- 
tect and  enjoy  freedom,  you  have  to  xinder- 
stand  what  It  Is,  and  what  It  encompasses. 
True  freedom  exists  where  individual  and 
human  rights  balance  and  mesh  with  moral 
and  Judicial  law. 

This  freedom  Is  like  an  orchestra  playing 
a  perfect  symphony.  The  piece  is  controlled 
by  the  time  signature  and  beat — in  life  this 
might  represent  Judicial  law.  All  instru- 
ments must  play — moral  law  states  this.-' 
There  are  minorities  of  some  instruments, 
each  as  Important  as  any  other.  This  repre- 
sents a  primary  human  right — equality.  Oc- 
casionally an  instrument  might  play  notes 
not  written,  but  these  don't  violently  dlstiirb 
the  music.  Thus  the  Individual  has  the  right 
to  choose — the  right  to  be  an  Individual. 
Freedom  to  play  different  notes  doesn't  mean 
freedom  from  the  consequences  if  the  notes 
are  sour. 

We  see  this  In  societies  when  freedoms 
are  abused,  and  punished.  The  results  of  all 
the  instruments  is  a  rare  changing  sym- 
phony. It  has  liberal  harps,  staunch  tubas, 
Ralph  Nader  trumpets,  Martha  Mitchell  pic- 
colos, and  a  Nixon  percussion — that  with 
one  note  can  change  the  entire  piece — often 
for  the  better. 

With  the  understanding  of  freedom,  there 
grows  a  respect  of  It.  Freedom  Is  powerful 
enough  to  change  the  primitive  American 
colonies,  made  up  of  religious  dissenters, 
some  profit  seekers,  adventure  Ibvers  and 
pioneers,  the  downtrodden,  and  even  Eng- 
lish Jail  rabble,  Into  an  industrialized  so- 
ciety advanced  enough  to  save  thousands  of 
lives  by  predicting  crushing  hurricanes,  and 
erradlcatlng  polio. 

We've  Increased  the  average  life  span  by 
thirty  years,  achieved  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living,  and  put  man  on  the 
moon. 

The  main  right  of  man  is  to  know  the 
truth  and  speak  the  truth.  The  main  re- 
sponsibilities are  to  keep  well  Informed,  and 
seek  the  facts.  Listen  to  others,  and  respect 
their  opinions. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  travel 
the  recent  past  we  can  ride  into  blood- 
shed that  could  have  been  prevented  by 
timely  international  intervention  of 
crises  in  the  smaller  nations.  The  head- 
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lines  of  1969  reported  the  horrors  of  the 
Nigerian  conflict.  Later  on,  we  read  about 
useless  killings  in  Greece.  All  last  year 
and  even  today,  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  the  deaths  of  irmocent  victims 
of  the  Pakistan  situation. 

On  January  30  in  Northern  Ireland, 
13  Irish  citizens  lost  their  lives  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  conflict  in  that  country  that  ap- 
pears to  be  reaching  its  most  dangerous 
boiling  point.  It  seems  that  in  1972  North- 
em  Ireland  may  be  more  inundated  with 
civil  and  religious  strife  than  in  1971 
unless  immediate  action  is  taken. 

The  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  is  not 
just  stimulated  by  intellectual  differ- 
ences. It  is  kindled  also  by  terrifying 
and  sometimes  enduring  religious  and  so- 
cial hatreds  that  father  the  worst  kind 
of  violence,  an  indifference  to  the  kill- 
ing of  women  and  children.  Only  quick, 
international  intervention  can  cool  the 
smoldering  hotbed  that  exists  in  North- 
ern Ireland  today,  a  format  that  should 
be  provided  by  the  United  Nations. 

To  aid  In  controlling  this  matter,  I 
have  cosponsored  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 523,  calling  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  meet  the  problems  in  Northern 
Ireland  head  on  with  some  viable  peace- 
keeping measures. 

I  would  not  advocate  intervention  in- 
dependent of  the  United  Nations,  for 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  is  one  that 
should  be  troubling  the  conscience  of 
the  entire  world.  To  date,  hundreds  of 
innocent  victims  have  lost  their  lives 
due  to  a  conflict  that  cannot  be  tolerated 
by  silence. 

The  proposals  offered  by  the  resolu- 
tion are  as  follows : 

First.  Immediate  termination  of  the 
current  internment  policy  and  the  si- 
multaneous release  of  all  persons  de- 
tained thereunder. 

Second.  Arrangements  for  consulta- 
tion among  all  the  parties  involved,  in- 
cluding the  Irish  Republican  Army,  to 
biing  about  a  cessation  of  the  conflict. 

Third.  The  replacement  of  British 
troops  in  Northern  Ireland  with  a  peace- 
keeping force  of  the  United  Nations. 

Fourth.  An  international  inquiry  Into 
the  tragic  events  of  Stmday,  January  30, 
1972. 

To  end  a  storm  of  further  violence  and 
bloodshed,  the  United  States  can  urge 
the  United  Nations  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals stated  in  the  resolution.  If  Amer- 
ica does  this,  as  a  nation,  we  will  be  able 
to  take  pride  in  having  helped  to  bring 
order  to  an  area  of  the  world  that  has 
eriven  to  almost  every  continent  on  earth 
great  riches  of  the  mind  and  heart. 


SOARING  COSTS  OF  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES— 
RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  the  increased 
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costs  of  health  care  services  and  facili- 
ties. I  insert  my  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Rarick  Reports  to  His  People  on  the  Soas- 
iNo  Costs  of   Health   Care  Services  and 

PACILmES 

Inflation — our  dollars  continuing  to  buy 
less  as  prices  continue  to  soar — remains  the 
number  one  issue  In  our  nation  and  a  threat 
to  all  people,  young  and  old,  workers  and  re- 
tired. Many  of  our  people  are  conscientiously 
observing  the  wage  and  price  controls  In  a 
concerted  effort  to  bring  the  Inflation  prob- 
lem under  control. 

I  frequently  receive  mall  from  persons  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  and  inquiring  as  to  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  situation.  I  thought  to- 
day we'd  explore  the  methods  for  delivery  of 
health  care  and  hospitalization,  the  causes 
for  soaring  costs  of  hospital  and  medical 
care,  how  these  price  spirals  get  started,  and 
then  attempt  to  arrive  at  recommendation 
for  solution  to  this  problem. 

We  In  Louisiana  have  long  provided  excel- 
lent hospital  facilities  for  those  who  can  pay: 
and  for  those  who  are  indigent  or  Impover- 
ished, the  taxpayers  have  provided  a  system 
Of  charity  hospitals  which  in  treatment  and 
facilities  is  second  to  none  in  the  nation 

Now  we  leern  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  convince  the  charity  patient 
that  he  is  not  receiving  the  caliber  of  medi- 
cal service  in  the  charity  hospital  system 
that  he  might  through  the  private  or  non- 
profit hospital.  We  thus  find  suits  being  filed 
and  high-level  political  maneuvering  to  com- 
pel private  hospital  facilities  to  be  made 
available  to  Indigent  or  charity  patients. 

One  of  the  latest  steps  in  this  direction  Is 
the  anticipated  directive  by  HEW  that  all 
private  medical  hospitals  will  be  required  to 
give  a  percentage  of  their  facilities  and  serv- 
ices to  charity  non-paying  paUents.  The  per- 
centage of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Of  course,  it  only  makes  sense  that  our  pri- 
vate hospitals  must  operate  on  a  fixed  budget 
or  else  they  can  go  broke.  If  these  health  care 
facilities  are  forced  to  give  no-charge  treat- 
ment to  some,  then  they  can  only  stay  in 
business  by  Increasing  their  charges  to  those 
patients  who  pay  their  bills  or  carry  insur- 
ance to  cover  such  expenditures. 

Presently.  52%  of  a  hospital's  income  comes 
from  private  paying  patients  who  also  al- 
ready subsidize  various  government  assist- 
ance programs  such  as  Medicare,  and  the 
trend  seems  to  be  to  encourage  more  charity 
patients  to  receive  what  they  believe  Is 
"equal  treatment"  with  paying  patients.  In 
some  Instances,  there  is  a  reported  lack  of 
full  utilization  of  the  existing  charity  facil- 
ities.- 

And  so.  when  this  latest  federal  plan  takes 
effect  and  you  or  a  member  of  your  family 
Is  forced  to  use  health  care  faculties,  you 
will  find  all  of  the  charges  Increased,  be- 
cause you  win  by  paying  not  only  full  treat- 
ment costs  but  a  percentage  of  the  charity 
patients'  treatment  which  has  beefti  tacked 
on  to  your  bUl  so  that  the  hospital  can  re- 
main open.  It  win  be  a  sort  of  a  hidden  tax. 

As  the  free  patients  become  a  reality  in 
the  private  health  care  faculty,  fewer  and 
fewer  patlnets  wUl  seek  out  private  physi- 
cians. More  physicians  will  be  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  being  political  doctors  to  take  care 
of  new  government  patients.  Those  doctors 
who  desire  to  remain  independent  can  be 
expected  to  Increase  their  fees  for  private 
care. 

All  of  this  win  take  place  whUe  you  are 
continuing  with  your  taxes  to  support  a  flrst 
rate  hospital  for  our  Indigent  and  charity 
patients! 

In  addition  to  this  threat  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  health  care  recipient,  the  Labor 
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Committee  In  the  Rouse  has  r^orted  out  a 
bUl  which  would  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2.00  an  hour. 

WhUe  the  hospital  administrators  and 
boards  in  our  area  report  that  they  do  not 
oppose  the  $2.00  minimum  wage,  they  do  ad- 
vise that  it  wUl  be  necessary  for  them  to  cor- 
respondingly Increase  all  of  their  hospital 
charges  If  the  minimum  wage  rate  Is  In- 
creased. It  Is  estimated  that,  as  to  the  hos- 
pitals' continued  operation  alone,  an  In- 
crease in  minimum  wage  from  $1.60  an  hour 
to  $2.00  an  hour  would  require  a  hospital 
room  rate  to  be  Increased  by  $12  a  day. 

I  have  given  two  classic  examples  of  ac- 
tion under  way  right  at  this  time  which  wUl 
benefit  som.*-  at  the  expense  of  others,  but 
in  the  long  run  wUl  affect  all  of  tis  in  a 
continuing  Infiatlonary  spiral. 

Perhaps  the  tragic  thing  about  medical 
services  is  the  fact  that  many  letters  I  re- 
ceive are  from  people  who  have  suffered  a 
catastrophic  Ulness  or  disease  in  which  their 
entire  savings  have  been  wiped  out  by  medi- 
cal costs. 

I  can  advise  that  Congress  Is  at  this  time 
attempting  to  establish  a  catastrophic  medi- 
cal expense  program  to  ease  such  burdens. 
Again,  the  catastrophic  fund  would  mainly 
go  to  pay  the  costs  of  hospitals.  I  also  hear 
from  many  who  are  Irate  because  the  ever 
increasing  medical  expenses  exceed  the  cov- 
erage given  by  their  insurance  policies  or  are 
much  higher  than  they  had  found  them  to  be 
several  years  previously. 

I  think  the  most  serious  threat  to  all  of  us 
who  know  that  we  must  maintain  medical 
facilities  in  our  communities  Is  that  many 
of  our  citizens  who  are  in  the  grey  border- 
line area  of  wanting  to  have  the  pride  in  pay- 
ing their  own  way  and  meeting  their  own 
obligations  will,  if  medical  costs  continue  to 
soar,  throw  up  their  hands  In  despair  and 
adopt  the  ever-growing  feeling  of  some  that 
the  Federal  government  should  take  over  all 
of  the  hospitals  and  that  the  taxpayers 
should  give  everybody  "free"  medical  atten- 
tion. In  other  words,  as  we  wish  better  things 
for  the  poor  and  higher  earnings  for  the  un- 
skUled,  we  are  but  passing  these  extra  costs 
to  those  who  can  pay  or  his  insurer. 
Those  taxpayers  who  can  bear  the  cost  wUl 
become  an  ever-decreasing  percentage  of  our 
population. 

We  are  seeing  the  movement  mount  that 
will  use  our  free  enterprise,  locaUy  controlled 
and  managed  medical  faculties  to  bring 
about  their  own  destruction  by  forcing  their 
costs  of  operations  up  to  the  point  where 
they  are  prohibitive  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican. This  wUl  force  more  and  more  people 
to  seek  charitable  aid,  and  the  number  wUl 
continue  to  Increase. 

All  of  this  is  being  done  to  the  average 
citizen  promising  him  existing  health  care 
services  and  faculties,  yet  these  services  will 
not  remain  the  hospitals  nor  the  health  care 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  it  socialized  or 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  government. 

And  so.  what  is  now  underway  in  the  name 
of  human  dignity  to  provide  for  chMltable 
free  treatment  will  eventuaUy  destroy  these 
private  Institutions  and  make  all  of  the  ba- 
tlon's  hospitals  charity.  Impersonal,  con- 
veyor-belt type  institutions. 

When  the  people  lose  control  of  their  own 
community,  they  will  find  political  doctors, 
political  hospitals,  and  political  health  care 
services  that  fall  to  attain  the  promises  or 
the  standards  of  those  institutions  as  we 
know  them  and  at  a  price  far  exceeding 
what  could  have  been  provided  under  the 
free  enterprise   system. 

Americans  are  now  being  bEUxaged  with 
misleading  and  even  false  propaganda  from 
the  press,  radio,  and  TV  that  the  American 
private  enterprise  system  of  providing  health 
care  has  broken  down — it  has  failed.  The 
only  solution  to  this  predicament,  according 
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to  much  of  the  communication  media,  la 
public  medicine — as  If  only  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  adequately  supply  the  needed 
medical  and  hospital  care  and  services. 

Americans  are  being  urged  to  destroy  a 
free  choice,  private  Individual  responsibility 
system  In  order  to  Improve  the  situation. 

lluxiugh  an  organized  political  scare 
tactics  campaign  of  misleading  and  even 
false  charges  and  Information  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  problem  of  the  nation's 
health,  the  American  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  a  national  health  program  is 
mandatory.  We  are  told  we  must  change, 
even  If  for  the  worst — Just  to  change  from 
our  present  system. 

To  look  at  the  quality  of  health  care  In 
countries  which  have  undertaken  equal  med- 
ical care — socialized  medicine — should  raise 
serious  questions  as  to  abandoning  our  pres- 
ent workable  system  for  an  Inferior  program 
In  the  n.S.  Socialized  health  care  has  been  a 
failure  in  England.  Prance.  Canada,  Sweden, 
and  all  other  countries  which  have  aban- 
doned private  for  public  health  care. 

The  experience  of  other  nations  with  so- 
cialized medicine  should  serve  as  a  stark 
warning  to  the  U.S.  against  embarking  on 
such  a  course  for  political  promisee  to  get 
the  votes  of  the  poor  and  disgruntled. 

The  reason  for  the  increaaed  costs  of  med- 
ical and  hospitalization  services  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  general  inflationary  trend  which 
has  resulted  In  ^jrlce  rises  In  other  fields  as 
well.  Inflation — a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing rise  In  the  general  price  level — U  caused ' 
primarily  by  an  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
money  and  credit  available  relative  to  goods 
available.  This  cilsproportlonate  expansion  of 
money  and  credit  results  from  an  unbalanced 
budget  and  deficit  spending. 

Other  causes  of  high  costs  of  medical  care 
and  hospitalization,  as  well  as  other  Items, 
are  restrictive  federal  legislation  and  bureau- 
cratic Intermeddling  in  the  private  free  enter- 
prise sector  of  the  economy. 

We  must  realize  that  to  stay  In  business, 
hospitals  must  pass  any  Increase  In  wages 
on  to  private  patients  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  result  of  further  Intermeddling  and 
compulsory  wage  Increases,  of  course,  would 
be  soaring  costs  of  medical  expenses,  hos- 
pitalization, and  Insurance  costs  which  will 
not  cover  all  medical  expenses. 

Continued  Intervention  by  government  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  is  like 
throwing  gasoline  on  the  fire  of  already  ex- 
orbitant prices.  It  will  fan  the  flame  of  the 
inflationary  spiral,  destroy  private  medicine, 
and  result  in  complete  nationalization  of 
medicine  In  the  United  States.  Many  people. 
In  despair,  will  abandon  our  present  health 
care  system  and  actually  demand  a  federal 
takeover  or  full  socialization. 

The  answer  to  this  problem,  as  to  many 
others.  Is  to  retain  the  private  enterprise 
method  which  has  proven  to  be  far  sui>erlor 
not  only  In  reduced  costs  and  Improved  serv- 
ice, but  also  in  Increased  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  to  that  provided  by  a 
socialistic  or  government  managed  method  of 
providing  so-called  "free"  health  service. 
Nothing  Is  really  free — not  even  freedom  it- 
self. 

The  answer  Is  to  repeal  a  whole  series  of 
laws  which  hamper  the  natural  operation  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  must  begin  an  assault  on  the  ever  In- 
creasing size  and  scope  of  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment In  Washington.  In  this  way  we  will 
make  progress  toward  balancing  the  federal 
budget,  stopping  Inflation,  and  restoring  oiu 
freedom.  /" 

I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  a  story 
pertinent  to  this  discussion.  It  Is  about  nogs 
and  Freedom. 

There's  an  old  story  that  says  you  can't 
kill  a  frog  by  dropping  him  In  boiling  wa- 
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ter.  He  reacts  so  quickly  to  the  sudden  heat 
that  he  Jvunps  out  hetore  he's  hurt;  but  If 
you  put  him  In  cold  water  and  then  warm 
It  up  gradually,  he  never  decides  to  jiunp 
tin  It's  too  late.  By  then,  he's  cooked! 

Men  are  Just  as  foolish.  Take  away  their 
freedom  overnight,  and  you've  got  a  violent 
revolution.  But  steal  it  from  them  gradually 
(under  the  guise  of  "security",  "peace",  or 
"progress"),  and  you  can  pyaralyze  an  entire 
generation.  Look  at  the  income  tax.  It  st€Ul«d 
out  at  a  harmless  sounding  1%.  It  wo\ild 
have  been  easy  to  Jump  out  ot  water  as 
tepid  as  this,  but  like  the  frog,  we  waited 
while  It  climbed  ever  higher.  "Try  Jumping 
now! 

Worst  ot  all,  we  never  learn.  Even  today  we 
cannot  brieve  that  Medicare  is  the  same 
warm  water  that  will  one  day  l>oll  us  In 
Socialized  Medicine.  We  see  no  connection 
between  farm  price  supports  and  National- 
ized Agriculture;  and  if  we  draw  a  parallel 
between  subsidized  teachers'  pay  and  federal 
control  of  education,  we  are  called  "extrem- 
ist". 

The  tragedlee  of  history  are  always  repeated 
by  those  who  refuse  to  learn  them.  To  seek 
guidance  frc«n  the  past  is  not  "tiuTilng  the 
clock  back,"  as  we  are  so  often  tcdd.  It  Is 
merely  a  good  way  to  keep  out  of  hot  water. 
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or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  Mr.  Nixon's  so-called 
peace  proposal  does  not  take  or  offer 
a  single  step  toward  peace  in  Indochina. 

It  does  not  set  a  date  for  our  total  and 
complete  withdrawal. 

It  conditions  our  withdrawal  upon  as- 
surances of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  puppet  dictatorship  of  President 
Thleu. 

It  fails  to  stop  or  even  to  lessen  the 
indiscriminate  bombing  of  targets  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Richard  Falk,  oi  the  Center  of  Inter- 
national Studies  at  Princeton  University, 
Is  a  recognized  authority  on  American 
foreign  policy.  He  has  prepared  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Nixon  proposals  which  clearly 
demonstrates  their  lack  of  viability.  I 
think  that  his  comments  are  well  worth 
reading,  and  include  them  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks : 

The  Nixon  Proposals:  Matters  of  Illusion 
AND  Reality 

(By  Richard  A.  Falk) 
Once  again  an  American  President  has 
gone  on  national  television  to  report  on  the 
search  for  peace  in  Vietnam.  And  once  again 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  the  policy-makers 
in  Washington  have  renounced  their  war 
plans  to  sustain  the  Thleu  regime  for  the  in- 
definite future.  And  once  again,  also,  the 
liberal  community  In  America,  the  main- 
stream opposition  to  the  war  In  this  coun- 
try, has  been  taken  In  by  the  President,  as- 
sumed his  good  will,  and  called  on  the  other 
side  to  respond  positively.  The  dreary  situa- 
tion Interacts  with  heightened  American 
bombing  throughout  Indochina  (and  es- 
pecially In  North  Vietnam),  with  the  Initia- 
tion of  an  historic  anti-war  trial  In  Harrls- 
burg,  and  with  the  sir  jupenlng  focus  on  voter 
politics  In  a  Presidential  election  year. 
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The  first  necessity,  however,  is  to  under- 
stand  why   Mr.   Nixon's   proposals   are   not, 
despite  Senator  Mansfield's  unseemly  lungs 
to  embrace   them,   "a  long  step   forward." 
Indeed,  Nixon's  proposals  hearken  back  to 
1966    at    ManUa    where    Lyndon    Johnson 
Joined  In  a  Communique  offering  to  with- 
draw all  American  forces  from  Vietnam  with- 
in six  months  In  exchange  for  an  agreement 
by  the  other  side  to  do  the  same.  What  was 
wrong  with  Johnson's  proposals  of  1966,  re- 
mains wrong  with  Nixon's  proposals  of  1972. 
There  is  no  way  to  compromise  a  clvU  war 
without  coordinating  the  sharing  of  political 
power   with   the  cessation  of  hostilities.  To 
seek  a  cease-flre  as  a  prelude  to  withdrawal, 
solidifies  the  position  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, allows  It  to  be  the  sole  guardian  of 
"law  and   order,"  and   obtain   mobUlty   and 
access  for  Its  police  and   militia  forces.   In 
Vietnam  where  the  war  has  raged  so  bitterly 
for  so  long,  where  the  government  leader  is 
such  a  proven  cutthroat  repressor,  and  where 
the  liberation  forces  have  suffered  such  rav- 
age, an  Insistence  on  no  cease-fire  without 
power-sharing  U  eq>eclaUy  imderstandable. 
It  Is  on  this  Issue — the  crux  of  the  matter — 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  de- 
liberately misleading  the  public.  Henry  Kis- 
singer has  pointed  to  the  willingness  of  the 
other  side  to  enter  a  partial  cease-flre  with 
American  forces  diirlng  a  withdrawal  period 
as  demonstrating  that  "cease-fire  is  not  it- 
self an  issue  In  the  negotiations."  But  Viet- 
namese  willingness   to   negotiate   a  partial 
cease-flre  seeks  to  arrange  an  American  dis- 
engagement from  an  active  combat  role  In 
the  war.  but  it  does  not  envision  an  end  to 
fighting  or  a  settlement  of  the  war.  The  war 
for  control  goes  on  between  Saigon  and  the 
NLP,  but  without  American  partlelpatlon.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  NLF  do  not  renounce  their  military 
advantage  or  render  themselves  vulnerable 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  other  side.  Such  an 
all-Vietnamese  civil  war  would  go  on  until 
victory  was  achieved  by  one  side  or  a  com- 
promise was  negotiated  whereby  the  sharing 
of  political  power  would  be  coupled  with  the 
total    cease-flre.    that    Is.    the   problem    of 
settlement    would    remain    the    same    after 
American    disengagement,    but    the    parties 
would  be  different.  Most  analysts  agree  that 
the  Saigon  regime  would  quickly  fall  in  the 
event  of  a  genuine  American  disengagement 
from  the  war.  As  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
made  clear  In  their  public  proposals  they 
would  be  prepared  to  release  all  American 
prisoners  In  exchange  for  a  pledge  to  end 
all    American    combat    activities    within    a 
time  certain.  In  this  sense,  the  disengage- 
ment action  remain  available  to  Nixon  as 
a   way   to   obtain   the  release   of   American 
prisoners  and  assure  the  end  of  American 
casualties. 

The  Nixon  Proposals  cover  up  the  failure 
to  offer  a  i)ower-sharlng  compromise  by  win- 
dow-dressing and  deceptive  rhetoric.  There 
Is  no  p<Jwer-sharlng  as  the  administrative, 
military,  and  police  functions  would  be  left 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Thleu  re- 
gime after  the  cease-flre  goes  Into  effect  and 
during  the  six-months  period  In  which  elec- 
tions are  being  organized.  The  offer  to  have 
Thleu  (^nd  his  Vice  President  T%.n  Van 
Huong)  resign  one  month  before  the  elec- 
tions take  plade  seems  meaningless  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  of  all.  the  apparatus  of 
power  would  continue  Intact,  and  there  is 
no  assurance  that  Thleu  would  not  con- 
tinue to  run  things  from  off-stage.  Sec- 
ondly. Thleu's  replacement  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate,  a  weak  bureaucrat  allied  with 
Thleu.  reinforces  the  impression  that  the 
Saigon  regime  would  retain  full  control  over 
the  country.  Thirdly,  In  the  face  of  perslt- 
ence  of  the  repressive  Thleu  regime  there  Is 
no  prospect  that  a  mixed  electoral  commis- 
sion, even  with  the  participation  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Liberation  Front,  could  organize  free 
elections,  or  even  that  elections  are  the  best 
way  to  select  an  interim  government  to  sup- 
ervise the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  On 
this  basis,  it  hardly  seems  reasonable  or 
likely  to  exjject  North  Vietnam  or  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  consider  seriously  this  type  of 
political  settlement.  It  is  not  an  offer  of 
genuine  compromise.  It  is,  indeed,  a  demand 
that  the  insurgent  forces  lay  down  their 
arms  and  allow  the  Thleu  government  to 
dominate  South  Vietnam  during  the  period 
in  which  elections  of  a  permanent  govern- 
ment are  taking  place.  If  Iiir.  Nixon  reaUy 
believes  that  this  line  of  proposal  represents 
having  "gone  the  extra  mile  In  offering  a 
settlement  that  is  fair,"  then  he  fails  to 
grasp  neither  the  de  facto  mUltary  situation 
throughout  Indochina  which  Is  increasingly 
tilting  against  those  elements  that  we  sup- 
port nor  the  political  conditions  that  must 
be  satisfied  to  achieve  a  genuine  negotiated 
settlement.  More  likely  Nixon  does  under- 
stand, is  putting  forth  proposals  that  are 
drawn  to  quell  and  IsewUder  domestic  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  without  any  hope  or 
expectation  that  the  other  side  wlU  accept 
them,  or  even  negotiate  from  such  a  base- 
line. This  interpretation  Is  reinforced  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  9-polnt  North  Vietnam 
proposals  of  June  36,  1971,  made  in  the 
secret  talks. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  Incredible 
that  the  lead  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  26,  1972,  the  day  after 
Nixon's  speech,  should  hall  the  proposals  and 
declare  that  "they  merit  support  from  all 
shades  of  American  opinion  and  a  positive 
response  from  the  other  side."  Such  an  edi- 
torial position,  given  the  ceaseless  reiteration 
of  the  conditions  for  peace  in  Vietnam  by 
the  other  side  and  by  anti-war  groups  In  this 
country,  suggests  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
liberal  dove  opposition  to  the  war,  a  bank- 
ruptcy based  partly  on  subservience  to  Pres- 
idential authority  and  good  faith  and  partly 
on  a  continued  insistence  on  regarding  the 
other  side  as  "the  enemy."  After  so  many 
revelations  of  criminality  and  deceit  on  the 
part  of  our  leaders  In  connection  with  the 
war  these  past  years  and  after  so  many  indi- 
cations that  the  goals  of  the  other  side  are 
the  inevitable  and  natural  goals  of  any  po- 
litical movement  fighting  for  national  inde- 
pendence. It  is  vital  that  the  American  people 
no  longer  view  North  Vietnam  and  the  PRO 
as  Its  enemy.  North  Vietnam  and  the  PRO 
are  the  enemies  of  our  government,  but  not 
of  ourselves  as  citizens,  and  to  parrot  Wash- 
ington's propaganda  about  regarding  the 
other  side  as  the  enemy  at  this  point  In  the 
confiict  Is  to  falsify  and  Invert  the  nature  of 
the  moral  and  political  Issues  and  to  distract 
attention  from  the  horrifying  sacrifice  of 
lives  still  being  made  in  furtherance  of  a  lost 
and  base  cause — helping  a  repressive  govern- 
ment fight  mercilessly  against  its  own  popu- 
lation. 

There  are  two  positive  coiu:ses  of  action 
that  an  American  government  could  take  to 
get  the  war  over: 

( 1 )  American  disengagement  from  the  war 
by  ending  combat  activity  oevr  a  six-month 
period  during  which  American  POWs  would 
be  returned:  North  Vietnam  and  the  PRO 
would  not  attack  withdrawing  American 
forces  and  so  a  partial  cease-fire  would  be 
operative  assiiring  no  further  American 
casualties:  the  United  States  on  its  part 
would  agree  to  the  Immediate  end  of  all  air 
activity,  including  strikes  originating  from 
Thailand  and  carriers;  during  this  period  the 
contending  Vietnamese  factions  would  have 
the  options  of  continuing  the  conflict  or 
negotiating  a  settlement;  some  difficulty 
might  arise  over  the  definition  of  what  "dis- 
engagement" or  "withdrawal"  entailed,  that 
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Is,  whether  the  United  States  remained  free 
to  give  economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
Saigon  regime  during  the  period  set  for  pris- 
oner release  and  troop  withdrawals. 

(2)  American  acceptance  of  the  notion 
that  the  admimstratlve,  military,  and  police 
functions  In  South  Vietnam  would  have  to 
be  supervised  by  a  provisional  coalition  gov- 
ernment during  the  period  set  for  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  elections  to  select  a  new  i>ermanent 
government;  this  kind  of  power-sharing  for- 
mula could  be  accompanied  by  Immediate 
Eirrangements  for  cease-flre,  thereby  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end.  assuring  the  return  of 
American  POWs,  and  the  end  of  all  casual- 
ties; the  negotiations  would  have  to  deflne 
the  character  and  functions  of  the  provi- 
sional revolutionary  government  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  approach  taken  In  Vietnam 
could  be  extended  to  Camlxxlla  and  Laos; 
an  Indochina  Peace  Conference  should  also 
be  scheduled  to  give  formal  status  to  the 
arrangements  for  political  power-sharing 
and  cease-flre  agreed  upon  for  the  two  Vlet- 
nams,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

In  concluding.  It  is  Important  to  ask  why 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
will  choose  either  of  the  alternatives  outlined 
above,  both  of  which  have  been  explicitly  and 
openly  offered  by  the  other  side.  For  Nixon 
and  Kissinger  to  say  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Insist  on  the  United  States  acting  to 
overthrow  the  present  Saigon  regime  (Nixon's 
words:  "The  only  thing  this  plan  does  not  do 
Is  to  Join  our  enemy  to  overthrow  our  ally, 
which  the  United  States  of  America  will 
never  do.")  Is,  on  its  face,  absurd  and 
misleading.  If  the  real  meaning  of  this  Kls- 
slnger-Nixon  charge  Is  that  any  power-shar- 
ing political  formula  Is  tantamoiint  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Thleu  regime,  then  this 
may  be  an  accurate  prediction  of  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  Thieu's  ooUapse  shortly  after  Amer- 
ican military  props  are  taken  away. 

But  this  Is  only  to  acknowledge  that  the 
war  Is  lost  and  that  no  compromise  Is  pos- 
sible t>ecause  Thleu  can't  stay  In  power  un- 
less he  is  helped  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
press the  opposition,  including  the  many 
thousands  of  non- Communist  political  pris- 
oners who  continue  to  be  locked  up  In  Jails 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

But  why  shouldn't  Nixon  be  prepared  to 
risk  this  collapse?  What  Is  the  reason  for 
putting  forward  proposals  that  are  prima 
facie  unacceptable  when  there  are  clear  lines 
of  alternative  action  that  would  get  Ameri- 
can POWs  back  and  earn  Nixon  political 
credit  as  a  peace-maker?  The  l>e6t  answer 
seems  to  be  that  Nixon  Is  imwllllng  to  risk 
appearing  before  the  American  public  (and 
the  record  of  history)  as  a  loser.  The  worst 
of  all  possible  outcomes  for  Washington  con- 
tinues to  be  the  appearance  of  defeat,  not  the 
reality  which  is  already  evident  to  any  close 
student  of  the  war.  And  aU  of  the  continuing 
carnage  In  Indochina  under  Nixon,  as  it  was 
under  Johnson,  is  inOicted  for  tlie  sole  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  day  of  reckoning.  And 
so  Nixon,  like  Johnson  before  him,  Is  holding 
on  in  Indochina  by  t>ombardment  and 
threats  in  Indochina  and  by  tranquUlzlng 
and  misleading  talk  at  home,  with  the  hope 
of  postponing  this  day  of  reckoning  at  least 
past  next  November. 

There  Is  a  small  chance  that  this  line  of 
analysis  is  wrong,  that  Nixon  will  yet  opt  for 
a  genuine  way  out  or  that  the  other  side, 
weary  of  war,  frightened  by  the  remaining 
escalation  options,  or  oonfldent  that  a  re- 
sumed post-withdrawal  struggle  would  lead 
to  rapid  victory,  might  negotiate  something 
responsive  to  the  Nixon  proposals.  In  my  view 
this  Is  only  a  slim  possibility,  and  Its  reality 
depends  on  how  much  doubt  and  empathy 
exists  in  Washington's  policy-makers  and 
whether  the  terms  of  proposals,  ambiguous 
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on  their  contours,  could  be  substantially  re- 
shaped In  the  course  of  negotiations.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
any  "peace"  initiative  put  forward  at  Paris 
with  Thleu's  endorsement  Is  negotiable,  but 
it  may  be  that  Thleu  has  t>een  coerced  or 
fooled,  although  this  seems  unlikely.  One 
area  of  flexibility  involves  the  possibility  of 
converting  the  mixed  election  commission  in 
Nixon's  proposal  Into  the  real  locus  of  power 
by  making  it  into  the  effective  government 
during  the  stx-month  interim  period.  An- 
other area  of  flexibility  involves  a  definition 
of  what  is  meant  by  withdrawal.  Mr.  Kissinger 
has  stressed  the  Administration's  flexlbiUty 
It  remains  to  be  seen  and  during  the  In- 
terim, extreme  skepticism  Is  the  only  rea- 
sonable attitude. 

With  an  election  coming  along  In  the 
United  States  and  with  the  end  of  the  war 
still  not  in  sight.  It  seems  very  Important 
that  the  Democratic  Party  go  clearly  on  rec- 
ord as  advocating  an  end  to  tlie  war  m  the 
only  realistic  terms  now  imaginable— by  ac- 
knowledging the  U.S.  defeat  and  by  support- 
ing a  power-sharing  formula  as  coincident 
with  withdrawal  and  cease-flre.  Without  such 
clarity  from  the  Democratic  Party,  in  Its 
Platform  and  by  its  Presidential  candidate 
the  people  will  once  again  be  denied  a  choice 
on  the  war. 


A  REVIEW  OP  TIMBER  CUTTING  IN 
THE  BOUNDARY  WATERS  CANOE 
AREA. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febnuiry  9.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  only 
one  of  the  87  designated  and  49  proposed 
units  of  the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system  Is  logging  permitted.  This 
exception  to  the  wilderness  rule  Is  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  a  unique' 
region  of  prime  canoe  country  a^  vir- 
gin forests,  extending  for  100  ml^  along 
the  Canadian  border  of  Minnesota.  Six 
Minnesota  conservation  organizations 
have  asked  that  all  cutting  in  the  area 
be  halted  imtll  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  as  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
can  be  prepared.  In  the  following  article 
in  the  January  8,  1972,  issue  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  the  arguments  against 
continued  timber  cutting  are  advanced, 
and  a  plea  Is  made  for  a  moititoiium  on 
logging  until  the  points  at  Issue  and  al- 
ternatives can  be  fully  studied. 
Why  Timber  Ctttting  in  BWCA  Is  Opposed 
(By  Herbert  Wright.  Director,  Llmnologlcal 

Research  Center, .University  of  Minnesota) 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  refused  to 
move  appreciably  from  Its  plan  to  decimate 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  timber 
In  the  portal  (cuttable)  zone  of  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  Area.  A  major  gravel  road 
already  under  construction  leads  north  from 
Echo  Trail  to  service  timber  sales  in  the 
Oyster  Lake-Hustler  Lake  country,  some  26 
miles  northwest  of  Ely. 

'nie  canoe  area  contains  by  far  the  largest 
virgin  forest  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
With  its  Interconnected  lakes  and  forested 
hills.  It  is  a  region  of  incomparable  scenic 
beauty,  easily  accessible  to  the  oonoelst  and 
hiker  who  seeks  peace,  serenity  and  adven- 
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ture  in  the  wild.  It  is  the  most  heavily  vis- 
ited area  In  the  U.S.  wilderness  system,  and 
use  is  Rowing  so  fast  that  restrictions  must 
soon  be  placed  on  permits,  length  of  stay,  al- 
lowable routes  and  other  logistical  arrange- 
ments. 

simple  foresight  should  dictate  that  the 
wilderness  are  should  be  increased  in  size 
rather  than  decreased,  and  that  visitors  be 
encouraged  to  disperse  from  main  canoe 
routes  by  means  of  hiking  trails  to  less  ac- 
cessible lakes.  Timber-cutting  now  is  pro- 
hibited within  400  feet  of  lakes,  but  what 
kind  of  wilderness  experience  can  one  ex- 
pect when  he  ventures  away  from  his  canoe 
to  come  upon  a  vast,  clear-cut  wasiteland? 
The  virgin  forest  of  the  BWCA  is  unique 
not  only  in  its  recreational  potential,  but  in 
its  scientific  value.  It  is  the  only  major  nat- 
ural remnant  of  the  vast  conifer  forest  that 
once  extended  eastward  to  the  coast  of 
Maine.  Nearly  all  the  rest  has  been  cut  over. 
The  forest  regrown  from  cut-over  areas  has 
little  value  for  thtf  scientific  study  of  a  nat- 
ural foresit  ecosyst«m. 

For  that  matter,  such  a  disturbed  forest 
has  little  aesthetic  appeal  to  the  discerning 
layman.  Does  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Art  feature  copies  of  great  paintings  when 
it  has  the  originals  at  hand?  The  public  can 
support  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
great  works  of  man.  Minnesota  Is  fortunate 
to  have  this  unique  resources  convenient  for 
Its  citizens.  But  it  has  a  responsibility  ta  be 
an  enlightened  custodian  of  a  great  treasm-e. 
In  these  days  of  search  -for  ecological 
understanding,  a  major  natural  ecosystem 
is  a  prime  natural  r«ource.  A  natural  for- 
est ecosystem  must  be  large  to  remain  viable 
so  natural  plant  succession  is  not  diluted  by 
introductions  from  outside  the  forest  and  a 
sizable  natural  population  of  big  mammals 
such  as  moose,  wolf  and  bear  is  maintained. 
An  example  of  research  that  required  a 
large  area  of  undisturbed  forest  is  the  recent 
study  of  fire  history  in  the  BWCA.  During 
the  last  10  years  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  practically  all  the  virgin  forest  of  the 
BWCA  can  be  traced  to  specific  fires  of  the 
past  300  years  and  that  fire  plays  a  major 
role  in  the  i>erlodic  renewal  of  the  natural 
forest. 

This  research  raises  basic  questions  about 
management  of  natural  forests.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  existence 
of  the  extensive  natural  forest  in  which  the 
distribution  of  major  past  fires  cotild  be 
plotted.  Who  knows  what  similarly  unex- 
pected insights  into  natural  forest  ecosystems 
might  result  from  future  studies?  If  the 
natural  forest  is  destroyed  or  reduced  in  size, 
the  value  of  such  research  may  be  dimin- 
ished. 

The  Forest  Service  seems  insensitive  to 
arguments  based  on  scientific  as  well  as 
aesthetic  grounds.  The  Little  Sioux  fire  of 
last  May,  for  example,  affected  a  large  area 
of  virgin  forest  in  the  margin  of  the  BWCA. 
It  provides  a  superb  opportunity  to  study 
the  process  of  plant  and  animal  succession 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  fire  on  water  quality 
in  lakes.  The  fire  also  provided  the  chance 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  role  of  Are  In 
natural  ecosystems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  the  Forest  Service  not  only  refused  to 
support  a  significant  research  effort  or  to 
publicize  the  educational  aspects.  It  now 
proposes  to  cut  the  surrounding  unbumed 
virgin  forest  that  might  supply  much  of  the 
seed  for  regeneration  of  the  burned  area. 
This  is  a  valid  reason  for  a  moratorium  on 
cutting,  so  the  effects  of  timber -cutting  can 
be  assessed  in  an  environmental-impact 
statement. 

The  Forest  Service  also  is  Insensitive  to  the 
economic  argument.  TTie  particular  timber 
sale  in  question  next  to  the  Little  Sioux  fire 
»Will  bring  $61,000  to  the  government — about 
10  cents  per  tree.  The  Forest  Service  has 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  cruise  the 
tlmt>er  and  prepare  the  contract,  and  will 
spend  an  additional  $120,000  to  replant  after 
cutting— and  the  virgin  forest  wUl  be  lost  in 
the  process.  At>out  90  percent  of  the  timber 
will  go  to  paper-pulp  mills.  Very  little  will 
be  used  for  poles  and  lx>ards.  And  this  at  a 
time  when  pulpwood  is  in  surplus  in  Min- 
nesota. 

This  financial  arrangement  would  be  a  poor 
investment  even  if  the  wildnerness  were  not 
involved. 

The  public  is  not  well  informed  on  the  al- 
ternatives to  management  in  the  BWCA.  En- 
vironmental-impact statements  are  supposed 
to  provide  this  information,  not  only  for  new 
projects,  but  for  projects  already  under  way. 
Contracts  can  be  reviewed  and  terminated 
under  changed  conditions  of  pubic  attitudes. 

As  a  minimum,  a  moratorium  on  cutting 
in  the  BWCA  is  necessary  to  permit  discus- 
sion of  alternatives  before  an  informed  pub- 
lic. If  a  new  course  of  action  is  found  ad- 
visable, it  can  then  be  provided  by  appro- 
priate legislation.  To  refuse  to  recognize  an 
environmental  and  economic  problem  is  a 
mark  of  blindness  and  not  a  responsible  reac- 
tion by  a  federal  agency. 

The  validity  of  the  conservationist 
case  for  cessation  of  all  logging  in  the 
area  is  open  to  question,  but  the  need 
for  a  thorough  review  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  timber  cutting  seems 
clear.  These  issues  are  further  explored 
in  the  following  editorial  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  also  of  January  8,  1972: 
Boundary  Waters  Area  Issues 

The  Minnesota  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (MPIRQ),  in  concert  with  a  half- 
dozen  state  conservation  organizations,  has 
initiated  what  could  grow  Into  a  national 
controversy  over  the  use  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area,  the  nation's  oldest  wil- 
derness area. 

MPIBO  has  asked  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
to  stop  logging  by  Northwest  Paper  Co.  in  the 
4,650-acre  "Sunnydale"  tract  northeast  of 
Ely,  adjacent  to  15,000  acres  burned  in  a  fire 
last  spring.  Further,  MPIRO  wants  an  log- 
ging suspended  within  the  BWCA  until  the 
service  prepares  a  statement  on  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  cutting  timber  there.  The 
Forest  Service  and  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture (the  service  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture)  this  week  refused  the 
requests. 

The  issues  raised  are  complex  and  suscep- 
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tible  to  few  easy  answers.  They  Involve  wide- 
ly divergent  value  Judgments  and  phUos- 
opbies  about  the  best  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. But  MPIRO  makes  a  convincing  case 
for  at  least  some  of  its  immediate  requests. 
The  validity  of  its  long-range  goal,  which 
is  to  end  all  cutting  In  the  BWCA  (the  arU- 
cle  below  by  Prof.  Herbert  Wright  makes  a 
case  for  this) ,  seems  to  us  open  to  consider- 
ably greater  doubt. 

The  fire  last  spring,  in  an  area  never 
logged,  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for 
valuable  research.  Cutting  in  the  adjacent 
Sunnydale  tract  will  reduce  or  destroy  the 
validity  of  five  separate  studies  being  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Forest  Service  Itself.  (The  service  has 
altered  the  terms  of  its  cutting  contract 
with  Northwest  to  eliminate  Interference 
with  one  other  research  project.)  The  com- 
pany needs  species  such  as  Jackpine  and 
spruce  to  balance  its  use  of  aspen  in  pro- 
ducing paper,  but  it  doesn't  need  the  pine 
and  spruce  in  the  Sunnydale  tract.  North- 
west holds  long-term  contracts  to  cut  more 
than  300,000  cords  of  such  spedee  elsewhere 
in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  including 
the  canoe  area,  but  depends  on  the  forest 
for  only  about  50,000  cords  annually.  The 
potential  value  of  the  research  outweighs 
the  difficulties  involved  in  postponing  or  can- 
celling the  Simnydale  cut,  it  seems  to  us. 

MPIBG  also  has  a  sound  basis  for  request- 
ing an  environmental-impact  statement  on 
the  effects  of  continued  logging  in  the 
BWCA.  The  Forest  Service  has  a  number  of 
sincere,  logical  argvunents  why  this  Is  un- 
necessary. But  such  statements  were  re- 
quired by  a  federal  law  now  two  years  old; 
since  then,  federal  courts  repeatedly  have 
ruled  out  just  such  arguments. 

The  underlying  issue,  however,  is  whether 
all  logging  in  the  BWCA  should  cease,  and 
the  entire  area  be  reserved  for  recreation. 
The  BWCA  no-cut  zone  was  expanded  to 
530,000  acres  In  1965.  When  another  100,000 
acres  are  added  in  1975,  logging  wiU  be  pro- 
hibited in  about  67  percent  of  the  BWCA  and 
20  percent  of  the  3-mllllon-acre  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  wood-products  industry 
views  continuing  withdrawal  of  timber  as  a 
distinct  threat  to  its  survival — and  to  Jobs 
that  are  badly  needed  in  northeastern 
Minnesota. 

The  Forest  Service  points  out  that  before 
the  no-cut  zone  was  extended  in  1965,  the 
recreation-vs. -timbering  issue  was  reviewed 
(battled,  in  fact)  publicly  at  some  length, 
and  that  the  service  now  is  managing  the 
area  as  federal  law  provides.  Conservation- 
ists argue  there  are  new  circumstances  to- 
day— chiefly  a  heavy  increase  in  recreational 
use  of  the  BWCA,  and  a  shift  in  public  senti- 
ment toward  environmental  concerns.  Both 
sides  are  correct. 

An  environmental-impact  statement — not 
just  a  management  plan,  which  the  Forest 
Service  is  preparing — would  help  resolve  such 
issues.  A  thorough  statement  wovUd  involve 
consideration,  for  Instance,  of  the  effects  of 
cutting  part  of  the  largest  remaining  tmdls- 
turbed  coniferous  forest  east  of  the  Rockies; 
the  negative  economic  effects  of  not  doing 
so,  and  sources  of  timber  outside  the  BWCA. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
ch^rt  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives   the  reduction   ratio.     Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and  100/20  i=   5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  f)er  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  ^=  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0»x  5  =  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5   and   5  0  lines  pjer  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided,   j 
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